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THE  BRITISH  COLONY. 


BY  THOMAS  F. .  FLYNN. 


The  "British  Colony"  was  the  subject  of  a  highly  interesting 
:  rticle  which  recently  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
I  he  writer  of  the  contribution  succeeded,  only  as  far  as  the  limited 
-  n mint  of  space  allowed  him  would  permit,  in  doing  his  subject 
i>  .lice.  V('e  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  supplementing  th  •ncii- 
r\. Urn's  work  of  the  Ci  o.ii<le  with  e.  small  tribute  of  typo  n  :  ,i 
fe  friendly  Contributions/)! our  penc  il.  Although  the  C.iony 
delves  its  material  s.rtport  front,- the  metropolis  t  imparl.':  the 
c o«3e  of  its  sociality  to  the  capital  of  M.  i  m  .  „.n.y:  'The  days 
of  ucCJoJonistsarc  p:a,  sed  in  rt>e  rush  nn«l  t-irmoil  and  smoke  of 
it  lie  i  rent  city,  but  thejf  even  in  i«  t'  "I'-e  in  the  healthful 
BMti  nci«5M  the  s<  »-i»l  "I  refinement  of  their 

rtilive  load  »te  ■H  i'  «ii.         f  Tamalpais.    1  here, 

fjlxhvd  >"4 '  ■  '  '  •>•  '  •■■  "  •  -  t  <>ut  from  the  uffensivc 
jEtt'ilU^'':  ,  >"U>  ,  'v  .  ■•X  .;ic't  of  the-  water.-,  the 

iTiik'.ui  Jhj  "•■::i  ci.}!  •  •  t>h   >b?J  delightful  freedom 

■UtMBB;t«i  ..i   i,-  ari>i.<ralic   gathering  of 

'  --k  tflilhis    diurnal  pto- 

gK'1'   i  HngrMl  civilization  is 

•      ■!  ■oi. genial  mob   on  the 
Vd\N>Jtet.  -'it;  si  etch  -ndcJ'-ored 

jPfct  M  '  I  -i  itish  ci  li  nial  life, 


his  energies  to  the  evolution  of  a  ncjw  process  for -shed -ling  tight 

pantaloons.  Like  all 
establish  men  t  s,  t  h[c 
Colony  has  had  its  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune. 
Very  serious  was  the 
blow  dealt  it  some  time 
ago  by  Captain  San- 
derson, the  celebrated 
Australian  crick  tcr. 
The  Capta'i  bsxring 
passed  the  required 
year  of  probation  in 
suburban  football 
matches,  and  inspired 
confidence  in  his  fit- 
'^.ness  to  engage  in  the 
*  ■»  noble  game  of  cricket, 
"as  played  at  Lord's 
bring  hi .  bat  to  Ihe  Coi/my. 
brilliant  trhth&inS  wk"<I  to 


mil  <ivg 


t  a  Im  Her  who 
the  cellar  of  a 
•net — so  much 
his  indulgent 
[e  to  Australia, 
revailing  fash- 
hed  to  a  ba!1 


dive  Colo,.  t<  Ijesc,  ,)y 
rded  as  the  v  <intIcr  of 
on  who  gave  fo,  .  .  j 
exil  ■  1  comitr)  meh  '.)r 
['ptdition-,  of  their  livev 
jut  with  Mr.-  Nicholson, 
Uj    studying   the  latest 
he  o'her  devotinq;  his 


in  Lunnon.yoti  know,''  was  invited  t 
His  first  exploit,  in  the  presence  of 
outrage  the  most  sacred  tradit  ions 
livelier  movements  with  all  the  mini 
coarseness  of  the  Australian  bush. 

The  !  Id*  -,m 
of  the 
son's  L  i 
require^ 
adroitn 
exiles  o  t  ihe 

liaiwcr, 

genuine  e>-C.i| 
/»»s=a  and  the 

/  X  *  from  I'°  '   '  ' 

J^>.  to  restort 

'  Colony.  ' 

was  the  engage 
fv^jw/  neen  attacj 

\  rea'  ^cv  '' 

attached,  ii  1. 
master  p 
where,  followin 
ion,  he  becam, 

and  chain.  '1'he  master-stroke,  how- 
ever, was  the  introduction  of  a  prop- 
erly accredited  curate,  shipped  fr- >'n 
the  fashionable  ^V,est  Eire  parish  of 
St.  Martha's-in-the-back-ccllar,  Pic- 
cadilly, London,  N.  S.  W.  The 
presentation  of  this  dignitary,  bear- 
ing the  Custom-house  stamp,  and  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  gen- 
■  •el  |ioverty  that  distinguish  the  back  seats  of  the  .Church  of. 
England,  restored  the  dignity  of  the  exiled  fraternity.  «  The  Col- 
ony was  too  much  of  asocial  necessity  to  be  ostracised  for  I  In 
faux  pas,  and  after  Mr.  Beasley  hail  run  into  the  Palace  Hotel, 
a  few  times  with  a  lawn-tennis  bat  in  his  hand,  to  give  the 
impression  that  a  sporting  nobleman  was  in  town,  the  mail  to 
San  Rafael  grew  heavier  than  ever  with  richly  engraved  cards 
and  perfumed  notes.  The  subordination  of  capital  to  pedigree 
is  the  cement  of  ISritish  society,  and  the  giant  cement  of  J^ie  San 
Rafael  Colony,  where  blue  blood  is  more  plentiful  thari  beer. 

Every  member  of  the  San  Rafael  colony,  to  be  sure,  cannot  sport 
a  coronet  on  his  note-paper,  but  no  onehas  ever  been  admitted  who 
was  unable  to  give  evidence  of  having  kept  his  hunter  in  "tin- 
old  country"  and  been  in  rightful  possession  of  a  Coat-of-arms. 
As  many  of  our  readers  have  never  seen  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
high-bred  English  hunter,  so  often  and  proudly  referred  to  by 
members  of  the  Colony,  and  Pritish  exiles  in  general,  we  publish 
the  following  life-like  portrait  of  the  animal: 

This  high-met- 
tled charger  of 
fences  was  ridden 
for  several  years 
to  the  Yorkshire 
hounds  by  that 
prominent  Colo- 
nist, Mr. Willis  J. 
Currier.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  fam- 
ous lrtinter  is  one 
of  the  ornaments 
of  the  principal 
boarding  houses 
at  San  Rafael, ant 
is  so  lifelike  and 
full  of  tender  reminiscences  that  no  visiting  Uriton  can  look 
at  it  without  shouting  "Yoicks!  Tally  ho!  any  old  pots 
to  mend!"  and  other  familiar  London  sporting  »phrases.  The 
fc  iuin,  it  will  be  seen,  has  gone  away  and  left  the  intelligent 
t"°v;K spirited  animal  tied  to  the  family  wagonette,  which  a 
painttx  U  about  to  emblazon  with  the  ancestral  arms.  These 


can  ;.lso  be  seen  lying  around.    Knowing  tbadJ^Hsny  heart- 

burnings|arc  caused  in  "society  circles"  by  financial  inability 
to  visit  these  grand,  gloomy  anc  estral  structures,  oP  which  so 
much  has  been  heard,  we  have  obtained,  at  great  expense,  this 
sketch  of  Hamton  Manor  and  its  cleer  park,  the  country  home  of 
the  Countess  of  liutterville,  with  the  Countess  herself.. 


The  Hamton  Manor  will,  some  day,  be  the  inheritance  of  that 
deservedly  popular  Colonist,  Mr.  lllackie,  through  whose  inter- 
cession, Mr.  Carey  Kriedlander  has  been  invited  by  the  Countess, 
to  spend  the  summer  holidays  with  hci .  Mr.  P.easley,  aficr  land- 
ing at  Liverpool,  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Countess,  and 
<;pcnt  several  weeks  deerstalking  in  the  highlands  to  the  rear  of 
ihe  Manor,  the  domain  being  situated  on  one  of  those  picturesque 
eminences  that  slope  up  from  the  celebrated  soap-works  at  liirken- 
head,  where  the  Karl  of  Hamton,  literally  speaking,  has  a  fat  po- 
siton? 

Another  strange  omission  of  the  Chronicle1?  contributor  is  the^ 
absence  of  all  reference  to  traveling  British  noblemen.  The 
visits  of  these  adventurous  peers  are  the  life  of  the  San  Rafael 
Colony,  through  the  medium  of  which  alone  the 
notables  of  Nob  Hill  can  reach  them.  As  but  a 
fe*  San  Franciscans  are  in  such  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances that  they  can  ^-ver  hope  to  rub 
elbows  wilh  a  real  English  aristocrat,  we  gener- 
i.„  oflcr  this,  picture  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Traytosseu.  at  home. 

His  Lordship,  is  the  first  cousin  of  a  very  popu- 
lar British  resident,  and,  in  ,'act,  is  more  or  less 
distantly  related  to  the  en  '*c  San  Rafael  Colony. 
His  visit  to  this  coast  <•,.■■(  u\  cpiite  an  epidemic 
of  Anglo-mania, and  htoug  l  theColony  intosuch 
demand  on  Nob  Hill  that,  between  late  suppers 
and  protracted  dances,  l\.  •■■  were  several  vacan- 
cies in  the  insurance  cwi  ships  when  his  Lord- 
<*  ship  left.    Following  the  route  taken  by  the  ma- 

jority of  his  distinguished  predecessors,  1  id  Traytosseur,  after 
bidding  adieu  to  Nob  Hill,  went  to  the  Smi  Joaquin  valley,  and 
when  last  heard  ol  was  traveling  in  ihe  wool- interests. 


These  facts,  although  but  'he  outlines  of  history,  will,  we  are 
certain,  show  the  superficially  of  the  Chrutiie&t  article,  interest- 
ing as  it  w*,  nnd  fair  as  it  strove  to  be. 


T 


FRANCISCAN. 


THE  CRIME  OF  ENGLAND. 


BY  HON.  THOMAS  FITCH. 


It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  commend  the  cause  of 
Irish  Nationalism  to  either  Irishmen  or  the  descendents 
of  Irishmen.  And  I  count  these  as  one,  because,  to  quote 
a  bull  I  once  heard,  "every  Irishman  loves  his  native 
land,  whether  he  was  born  there  or  not."  Nor  is  the  Irish- 
man a  worse  citizen  of  America  because  his  heart  goes  out 
to  Ireland  in  her  struggle,  any  more  than  was  Lafayette, 
less  a  true  Frenchman  because  he  aided  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  America.  So  far  from  criticising  Irish-Ameri- 
cans for  aiding  Ireland,  I  feel  rather  like  chiding  American- 
Americans  who  are  indifferent  to  the  contest  for  life  and 
freedom  now  going  on  across  the  Atlantic.  .  American 
citizens  are  under  implied  moral  obligation'*  tpJjtob^thUtf 
with  all  people  everywhere  who  struggle  for  liberty.-  'We 
are  the  Princes  and  the  Knights  of  Liberty,  and  the  ^old 
chivalric  motto  of  XoMesse  oblige  applies'.*}  .Vvjuypver 
manhood  struggles  against  class  opprcss'ioh';  wherever/  the 
enslaved  seek  to  burst  their  chains;  wherever  human 
liberty  is  assailed ;  there  the  hearts  of  Americans  should 
be  found  throbbing  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  in  bonds. 
And  in  so  far  as  we  can  aid  them  without  imperiling  the 
peace  of  our  land ;  in  so  far  as  we  can  aid  them  with 
speech  and  sympathy  and  counsel,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  cash — such  aid  should  be  freely  extended. 

In  the  performance  of  such  duty  toward  Ireland  we  are 
certainly  not  hampered  with  any  obligations  of  gratitude, 
so  far  as  the  British  government  is  concerned.  I  know  that 
it  is  customary  in  social  and  business  intercourse  to  ignore 
the  little  differences  which  have  existed  between  us  and 
England  at  different  limes  during  the  last  century.  And 
sometimes  at  official  banquets  the  representatives  of  both 
England  and  America  assure  each  other  of  the  brotherly 
love  of  the  people  of  each  country  toward  the  other— and 
usually  both  speakers  are  lying,  and  both  know  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  remember  George  the  Third,  and  Eng- 
land has  not  yet  commenced  to  erect  statues  to  George 
Washington.  We  remember  the  wai  of  iSxY,  and  England 
has  '»-/..  AirgOiten  the  tattle  01  New  Orleans.  We  remem- 
ber the  Alabama,  and  England  has  fifteen  million  memo- 
ries of  the  Alabama  award.  We  remember  how  England 
derided  and  insulted  us  for  many  years  concerning  a  fault 
which  was  a  fault  of  her  own  begetting;  and  when  at  last 
the  hour  of  struggle  came  to  us,  then  Exeter  Hall  went  out 
of  business;  the  sympathy  shops  for  the  slave  closed  their 
doors;  tbe  shups  feu  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  ol 
war  to  help  slavery  opened  theirs;  and  British  cruisers, 
under  Confederate  flags,  dotted  the  Atlantic  with  the 
wrecks  of  our  destroyed  merchantmen  and  lit  the  Arctic 
ocean  with  the  llames  of  our  burning  whalers.  England's 
aid  to  the  Confederacy  cost  North  and  South  together  two 
years  more  of  war,  half  a  million  more  of  dead,  and  a 
thousand  millions  more  of  money.  Nor  does  the  South 
owe  England  any  good-will  for  such  aid,  for  it  was  a 
sordid,  cold-blooded  business  transaction ;  and  now  that 
North  and  South  are  united,  and  keeping  one  set  of  books, 
the  account  may  as  well  be  consolidated  and  charged  in 
one  sum  against  our  ancient  stepmother. 

But  American  aid  for  Ireland — lawful  aid,  honest  aid, 
aid  that  will  break  no  law  of  nations  or  of  humanity — is 
invoked  now,  not  for  the  narrow  reason  that  England  has 
wronged  us  in  the  past,  but  for  the  broad  reason  that  she 
continues  to  wrong  Ireland  in  the  present.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  such  aid  will  be  given  by  all  Americans  who  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  but  we  do  not  always  get  at  the 
facts.  We  Americans  are  a  nation  of  newspaper  readers. 
We  gather  our  impressions  of  English  and  Irish  politics 
from  the  cable  dispatches.  The  cable  dispatches  are  com- 
piled from  the  London  journals ;  and  London  journalists, 
in  chronicling  and  commenting  upon  Irish  affairs,  are  not 
always  inspired  by  that  sacred  and  habitual  veneration  for 
truth  which  is  M.  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all 
American  newspaper  reciters. 

Kight-thinking  men  of  whatever  nationality  are  opposed 
to  unlawful  violence  and  irresponsible  secret  assault. 
Murder  can  find  few  defenders  in  America,  whether  such 
murder  be  perpetrated  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  or  by 
purchased  witnesses  and  a  packed  jury.  But  I  defy  any 
American  citizen,  I  care  not  what  may  be  his  politics  or 
religion,  to  read  Irish  history,  past  and  present,  and  not 
feel  his  blood  boil  with  indignation,  and  his  judgment  in- 
cline to  regard  without  much  censure  the  Irishman  who 
longs  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  explosives  to 
bear  upon  the  stolidity  of  the  British  government  and  the 
solidity  of  British  government  buildings.  When  I  say 
Irish  history,  I  do  not  mean  such  history  as  written  by 
English  pens.  I  do  not  mean  Irish  history  as  concealed 
by  the  cunning  sophisms  of  Froude,  nor  as  distorted 
by  the  careful  omissions  of  Hume,  nor  as  softened  and 
decorated  by  the  splendid  rhetoric  of  Macaulay;  but 
Irish  history  as  told  in  the  dry  and  unpalliated  records 
of  English  parliaments  and  courts;  Irish  history  as  written 
with  English  bayonet-points  upon  the  soil  of  a  devastated 
land;  Irish  history  as  recorded  in  the  brave  utterances 
and  braver  acts  of  the  long  line  of  heroes  and  martyrs 
who  have  baptized  Ireland  with  their  blood  and  rendered 
her  name  glorious  with  their  memories. 

Several  hundred  years  ago  England  invaded  and  con- 
quered Ireland,  and  the  simple  fact  is  that  from  that  time 


until  the 

practical  u  i 

general    i  \s  s 
without  any  In 

yoke  upon  the  '..ueva 
has  never  ceas  .  10  seek  an 
yoke.  To  the  everlasting  I 
that  there  has  been  no  c  et 


d  has  been  in  a  condition  of 
Ireland.  Sometimes  under 
•  r  special  laws,  sometimes 
ader  has  ever  since  kept  his 
squished,  and  the  vanquished 
"tpportunity  to  throw  off  the 
unor  of  TnsHincn  be  it  said 
air  ...1  insurrection 


against  England,  and  no  generation  without  plot  and  con- 
tinuous civil  disturbance.  Other  peoples  who  were  con- 
quered by  England  have  assimilated  with  the  conqueror 
or  acquiesced  in  his  rule,  but  the  Irish  people  would  never 
do  either.  Scotland,  the  Channel  Islands,  India,  Canada, 
and  the  Antipodes  all  yieldunquestioning,  or  at  least  peace- 
ful, allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  while  Ireland  is  still  as 
alien  in  spirit  as  in  the  days  of  Brian  Boru.  Pat  would 
.not  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  free  bridge  across  the  Styx 
fihto  the  stiects  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  if  the  ceremonies 
happened  by  accident  or  design  to  fall  upon  the  Queen's 
birthday.  This  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect 
of  the  sevei  py.  of  English  methods  of  dealing  with  Ireland. 
Never. 'sin,ce  ^arthage  was  destroyed  by  Rome  has  there 
been  exhibited  such  cruelty,  such  rapacity  and  such 
brutal  selfishness  by  the  conquerer  toward  the  conquered 
as  has  been  displayed  by  England  toward  Ireland  for 
seven  hundred  years.  Religions  have  changed,  conditions 
have  changed,  and  the  forms  of  oppression  have  ch.inged, 
but  the  fact  of  oppression  has  remained  unchanged. 
Civilization  has  not  abated  it,  and  time  has  not  ameliorated 
it.  The  Agnostic  now  openly  derides  the  churchman, 
and  the  shop-keeper  with  his  account-book  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  warrior  with  his  mail ;  bur  me  tyranny  of 
England  over  Ireland  remains  the  same  as  in  the  centuries 
that  have  gone.  Each  generaticP  of  Englishmen  have 
apologized  for  the  acts  of  their  arcestors,  and  each  gener- 
ation of  Englishmen  have  invented  new  methods  of  oppres- 
sion to  take  the  places  of  those  they  abolished,  until 
to-day  the  Irish  peasant  js  as  much  the  victim  of  English 
rapacity  and  brutality  as  was  his  ancestor  whom  the 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  hunted  from  mountain  to  bog.  A 
writ  of  eviction  is  often  as  sure  death  to  its  victim  as  a 
sword  would  be,  and  not  so  merciful.  A  (jacked  jury  and 
purchased  witnesses  will  do  the  work  of  injustice  and 
blood  as  thoroughly  as  they  can  be  done  by  the  more 
s.immary  processes  of  non-judicial  murder.  Through  all 
changes  of  plan  England  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  political  power  of  a  country  is  in  the  owners  of  its 
soil,  :  1  she  has  never  ceased  to  so  legislate  and  so 
adnv  -T  her  laws  as  to  prevent  Irishmen  from  owning 
Iris!  She  has  never  ceased  to  so  legislate  and  so 

adr  istei  uer  laws  as  to  urevent  the  t-iospcrity  of  Ireland, 
and  iO  cr  'It  to  any  Irish  footstep  which  lias  turned 
toward  h  ■  'dependence  by  the  road  of  material  prog- 
ress. Th;  .  '  y  has  been  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of 
English  th  ,  ..nd  whether  under  Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal 
or  ConserVative,  Tudor  or  Stuart,  Puritan  or  Cavalier,  the 
House  of  Brunswick  or  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Georges 
or  Victoria,  Beaconsfield  or  Gladstone,  the  dominant  idea 
of  English  statesmen  has  been  that  Irish  manufactures 
must  be  prevented  or  destroyed,  that  all  Irish  industries 
except  cultivation  of  the  land  must  be  discouraged,  that 
the  land  must  be  kept  from  Irish  ownership,  and  that 
Ireland  must  remain  under  the  ban. 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth,  the  record  which 
England  has  made  concerning  Ireland  is  a  record  that 
can  never  be  extenuated  or  effaced.  In  the  palace  of  the 
Medicis,  at  Florence,  stands  a  bronze  statue  representing 
Cain  bending  over  the  lifeless  form  of  Abel.  The  face  of 
the  first  murderer  presents  its  awful  lines  exactly  as  they 
were  modeled  and  graven  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Since 
then  nations  have  changed  their  rulers,  their  boundaries 
and  their  forms  of  rule;  the  map  of  Europe  has  been 
remodeled;  dynasties  have  risen  and  fallen,  and  genera- 
tions have  lived  and  died ;  but  the  wicked  and  cruel  ex- 
pression which  the  artist  placed  upon  the  face  of  Cain 
remains  as  fresh  as  when  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  first 
placed  it  in  his  palace  beside  the  Arno.  So  stands  Bri- 
tannia in  the  gallery  of  the  ages,  with  the  record  of  her 
awful  and  continued  crime  against  Ireland  graven  by  the 
chisel  of  history  upon  her  brow  forever,  and  the  waters  of 
all  the  waves  she  rules  can  never  wash  out  the  tell-tale 
lines. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  to  be  an  Irish  Catholic, 
living  in  Ireland  under  the  laws  which  were  enacted  by 
England  for  the  government  of  Irishmen  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  many  of  which  existed  and  were 
inforced  as  late  as  1820.  Then,  as  now,  four  out  of  five 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  Catholics,  and  then,  as  now, 
the  laws  for  their  government  were  made  by  a  Protestant 
Parliament  in  London.  Now,  suppose  yourself,  dear 
reader,  to  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  Ireland,  a 
Catholic  in  religion,  loving  your  father's  faith,  and  loving 
your  native  land.  You  were  told,  when  a  boy,  that  there 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  provided  that  if  you 
would  abjure  the  religion  in  which  you  were  brought  up 
and  adopt  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  then  your 
father's  estate  might  all  be  settled  upon  you,  and  your 
father  prevented  from  selling  or  mortgaging  it.  But  some- 
how you  did  not  take  much  stock  in  a  religion  whose  ad- 
vocates proposed  to  start  you  on  your  road  to  Heaven  by 
inducing  you  to  humiliate  and  distress  your  father  3^ 
rob  your  brothers  and  sisters.  You  had  to  violaf  tw0 
out  of  the  ten  commandments,  anyhow,  to  start  mth-  ^ou 


thought  there'.^  ^  tie  mistake  about  tn?  aceuiacy 

of  that  guide-boan.V  <C,v,  ami  so  you  declined  .17,0*- 
tatize.    You  grew  to  man«^>utt  ;\r*  v«"rv  well,  educated, 
because  your  father  did  not  Jhtnfc  it  right  to  *cnd  y  to 
a  Church  of  England  school,  w  here  you  would  be  require'  i 
twice  a  day  to  repeat  a.  catechism  to  the  efier;  tliait'yci 
and  all  your  family  and  friends  acre  liai-s  and  scoundrels, 
deserving  only  to  be  hanged  in  this  world  and  burned  in 
the  next.    A  Catholic  priest  who  was  employed  by  your 
father  as  a  private  tutor  was  sent  to  jarVfor  tt  aching  you 
the  multiplication  table,  and  your  father  yas  1  romised  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  County  jail  it  he    nt  you  to 
school  in  France  or  Germany.    Notwithstanc  ng  these 
obstacles,  you  managed  by"stealth  to  pick  up  s<  nething 
of  an  education,  and  you  looked  about  you  for  a  v  cation 
in  life.    A  political  career  was  out  of  the  question. 
could  not  hope  to  become  a  member  of  Parliament,  for 
that  body  had  enacted  that  no  Irish  Catholic  should  be 
allowed  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  hold  any  office  under  the  • 
British  crown.    You  could  not  become  a  judge,  lor  no 
Irish  Catholic  was  allowed  a  seat  on  the  bench.  You 
thought  how  grand  a  thing  it  would  be  to  "sail  the  (£<fean 
blue,"  and  in  time  wear  an  Admiral's  hat ;  but  thewbld 
you  at  the  Admiralty  offices  that  an  Irish  Catholic  mght 
die  for  England  on  the  deck  of  one  of  her  frigates,  but  Tic 
would  have  to  die  forward  of  the  mainmast,  and  as  a  com- 
mon sailor  only.    In  the  army,  however,  you  could  get  a 
better  chance.   If  you  were  properly  abject  to  your  superior 
officers,  you  might  in  time  rise  to  the  position  of  a  recruiting 
officer,  and  assist  in  beguiling  others  of  your  race  and 
faith  into  enlisting ;  but  being  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic, 
though  you  had  the  ability  of  a  Wellington  and  the 
bravery  of  a  Marshal  Ney,  you  could  never  wear  the  of- 
ficer's shoulder-straps.    About  this  time  you  were  sum- 
moned on  a  jury ;  but  as  soon  as  you  stated  you  were  an 
Irish  Catholic,  your  name  was  stricken  from  the  list  as  in- 
eligible.   There  was  an  Englishman  who  was  willing  to 
hire  you  as  a  gamekeeper ;  but  being  an  Irish  Catholic, 
you  were  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  sit  under  a  hedge  and 
watch  his  grouse.    Then  you  gave  up  trying  to  procure 
any  honest  employment,  and  determined  to  become  a 
lawyer;  but  the  doors  of  every  court -room,  and  every  law 
school,  and  every  attorney's  office,  were  closed  in  your 
face.    You  descended  lower  and  lower,  and  you  went  over 
to  London  and  tried  to  organize  an  American  mining  cor- 
poration—limited ;  but  you  found  that  Parliament  had 
prohibited  Irish  Catholics  from  being  members  of  corpo- 
rations.   As  for  embarking  in  any  manufacturing  business; 
except  the  crowded  and  unprofitable  linen  trade,  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  not 
allow  an  Irish  Catholic  to  take  more  than  two  apprentices, 
and  hampered  him  besides  in  many  ways.    Finding  all 
trades,  professions  and  careers  closed  against  you,  you  con- 
cluded to  go  to  farming.  Your  father's  farm  had  been  takei 
away  from  him  upon  some  complaint  made  by  an  En- 
glishman who  fancied  it.    But  there  was  an  uncle  of 
yours,  a  Protestant,  living  in  England,  who  happened  to 
own  some  land  in  Ireland.    He  died  and  left  you  the 
land;  but  you  could  not  take  it,  tycmr     '    '  milr1 
not  allow  an  Irish  Catholic  to  inherit  1        ..,1  itst- 
ant.    His  widow  then  proposed  to  car.  /  out  her  deceased  i 
husband's  wishes  and  make  you  d  Resent  of  the  and.  I 
The  law,  however,  would  not  suffer  you,  being  an  Irish- 
man and  a  Catholic,  to  receive  a  j.ift  of  land  from  an 
English  Protestant.    Then  your  aun;  offered  to  give  you 
the  money  to  buy  back  your  father's  farm,  but  the  lu.vd 
stepped  in  and  prevented  an  Irish  Catholic  from  purcbWPH 
ing  any  land  that  had  been  confis'Jtted  from  amMfc- 
Catholic.    At  last  you  found  that  there  was  one  tliinc^K  >. 
only  one  thing,  that  you  could  lawfully  ^nd  safely  aD| 
keep  out  of  jail,  and  that  was  to  rent  a  piere  of  taflflH 
farm  it ;  and  then  you  would  only  be  suffered  \o^^^ 
farming  it  a  profit  equivalent  to  one-thifrX^f 
of  the  rent  you  paid.   If  you  made  any  *  , 
were  required  by  law  to  pay  over  two-th 
to  your  landlord,  or  be  evicted  from  tl 
ingly  you  rented  a  farm  for  three  hundr 
and  went  to  work.    You  did  your  be's 
subject  and  an  honest  man  to  prevent  • 
ing  more  than  one  hundred  poun( 
Like  Tim  Moore  in  the  farce,  yc 
clock  that  was  always  too  slow,  ar 
clock  that  was  always  too  fast.  Y 
the  gates  open  and  the  fences  d' 
could  get  into  the  potato  field  and 
at  the  corn.    You  kept  all  the  feat  civs  i 
the  fast  days,  and  got  drunk  when^r  yo  < 
in  despite  of  all  your  efforts  to  checiyiduitr 
thrift,  nature  was  kind.    Her  sun*_*'P  her  •  1 
your  fields  as  sweetly  as  tho*  of  jhur  oj 
when  you  sold  your  harv*ts  yot  hid  roi  | 
more  than  one-third  of  your  rent.    You  pa-  tl 
dred  pounds  rent,  a«d  the  bw  al.-.mW<you  .„| 
one  hundred  pou^sPronV  touted .  ndespn  A 
made  seventh  pounds  more,      ou *g  A, 

rounds  of  ►,ls  sum  t0, xnd  to        ,  )!UUB£i  '  i\  I  I  11 
ill  and  'ere  oetalneo  a  week;  ar.  1  n  the  n  jjll  1 
pn^jirt  Protestant,  who  knew  01  y«ur  mx&  J 
cX?ted  your  farm,  reported  your  ia|unvjK>t  '•  %) 
nfty  pounds  in  time,  and  took  r^ss&sio^Qt  ) 
and  the  law  sustained  him.   And  thcjro«*pest 
whole  business  was,  that  all  EhgutomtX^    \  ' 
your  efforts  to  comply  with  the  1  •»•»  'hey  had  i r  \, 
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govern  you,  and  went  lying  all  ovei  \*»f-  world  about  you, 
They  had  enacted  laws  to  drive  you  c  ut  of  all  professions, 
all  trades,  and  all  forms  of  industrv  except  tenant  farming, 
and  to  force  you  to  work  only  half  time,  and  with  halt"  a 
heart  at  that;  and  after  they  had  made  you  idle  and  un- 
thrifty by  their  tyranny  and  wicked  laws,  then  they  said 
to  the  world  :  "  Look  at  that  fellow.  He  is  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  and  that  is  a  great  misfortune;  but  he  insists  on 
remaining  a  Catholic  in  religion,  and  that  is  his  fault. 
Look  at  the  ruinous  effect  of  worshiping  God  in  a  house 
with  a  particular  kind  of  steeple  upon  it.  Look  at  the 
■  destroying  results  of  appealing  to  Christ  crucified  in  a  coat 
that  battons  up  to  the  throat.  In  a  word,  look  at  the 
consequences  of  Catholicism.  He  is  an  Irish  Catholic, 
and  of  course  he  does  not  know  enough  to  work  at  any 
thipg  but  farming.  He  does  not  half  work  at  that.  He 
does  not  lay  up  any  thing.  He  is  idle  and  ignorant.  He 
u  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  self-government ;  and  it  is 
therefore  our  Christian  duty  to  continue  to  rob  him  of  his 
liberty  and  his  labor,  to  trample  him  under  foot,  and  to 
drive  him  forth  from  the  land  where  the  bones  of  his 
fathers  lie  buried." 

Fortunately  you  were  a  bachelor.  You  loved  a  pretty 
Protestant  girl,  and  were  beloved  by  her.  You  both  de- 
sired to  marry,  but  Parliament  had  enacted  that  any  Cath- 
olic priest  who  united  an  Irish  Catholic  to  an  English 
Protestant  in  marriage  should  not  receive  either  a  ten- 
dollar  fee  or  a  kiss  from  the  bride,  but  instead  thereof 
should  be  taken  out  and  hanged;  and  as  no  Catholic 
priest  was  willing  to  make  this  little  sacrifice  for  you,  you 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  single  blessedness.  Your 
sweetheart  might  indeed  have  become  a  Catholic  out  of 
love  for  you,  but  that  would  have  been  bad  for  you,  for 
you  would  have  been  accused  of  inducing  or  causing  her 
to  change  her  faith  ;  and  if  found  guilty  of  making  her  a 
convert  to  Catholicism,  you  would  have  been  hanged. 

All  this  sounds  like  a  grotesque  fancy  sketch,  does  it 
not  ?  It  is  but  an  unexaggerated  illustration  and  sum- 
mary of  the  laws  which  existed  in  Ireland  after  the  year 
1691,  and  many  of  which  existed  as  late  as  the  year  1829, 
when  the  persistence  and  tact  and  genius  of  the  greatest 
orator,  agitator  and  parliamentary  leader  of  the  century — 
Daniel  O'Connell — wrested  from  the  British  government 
the  reluctant  concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Ireland  has  not  since  suffered  under  all  the  evils  which 
she  endured  prior  to  1829,  but  she  suffers  t'o-day  under 
evils  which  are  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  old  ones, 
and  which  are  almost  as  great.  I  shall  attempt,  before  I 
conclude,  to  show  what  some  of  these  evils  are,  and  to 
criticise  the  course  of  the  British  government  in  persist- 
ently refusing  to  redress  them.  I  say  "  British  govern- 
ment," but  the  term  is  a  misnomer;  for  that  power  which 
dares  not  in  time  of  peace  trust  to  its  own  lawful 
methods  ot  rule ;  that  power  which  legislates'  in  brazen, 
defiance  of  its  own  Constitution,  first  to  pack  a  jury-box, 
and  next  to  abolish  trial  by  jury  altogether,  in  order  to 
punish  the  supposed  perpetrators  of  a  single  and  secret 
crime — such  a  power  is,  I  repeat,  not  a  government,  but 
it  is  a  Vigilance  Committee  calling  itself  a  government ; 
it  is  a  barbarism  masquerading  as  a  government ;  it  is  an 
unlicensed  Juggernaut  upon  the  highway  of  sovereign 
power;  and  its  boasted  Constitution  is  but  a  flimsy  fair- 
weather  concern,  reminding  one  of  those  gaudy  colored 
advertising  umbrellas  seen  in  front  of  the  shops :  the  pro- 
prietor always  takes  it  in  when  it  rains. 

Behold  the  naked  iron  hand  of  England  choking  the 
life  out  of  Ireland  from  1691  to  1829,  and  behold  the  same 
hand,  with  only  a  thin  glove  over  its  bloody  knuckles, 
maintaining  its  clutch  down  to  this  present  year  of  Our 
Lord,  when  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  a  magazine 
article,  deliberately  advocates  the  expatriation  or  exter- 
mination of  Irishmen,  and  every  English  aristocrat  and 
every  American  dude  indorses  the  proposition. 

Who  shall  dare  say,  in  the  face  of  all  this  history,  that 
the  Irish  are  disorderly,  turbulent  and  murderous  rebels, 
undeserving  of  American  sympathy  or  American  help  ? 

I  am  an  American,  proud  to  trace  my  genealogy  through 
generations  of  Connecticut  Yankee  ancestors,  and  loving 
peace  and  order  as  well  as  freedom  with  all  the  instincts 
of  the  Puritan;  but  if  I  were  an  Irishman,  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past  and  present  wrongs  of  my  race  and 
creed  ever  resting  upon  my  heart,  though  I  would  still 
recommend  and  support,  as  I  do  recommend  and  support, 
only  peaceful,  bloodless  and  constitutional  measures  of 
relief;  though  I  would  say  then,  as  I  say  now,  to  him  who 
sought  to  pursue  other  means :  "  Brother,  stop  !  the  dyna- 
mite bomb  is  the  weak  and  ineffective  weapon  of  unwis- 
dom ;  the  aroused  moral  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world 
will  prove  a  force  more  potent  for  Ireland's  good  than  all 
there  is  of  bursting  shell  and  gleaming  steel ;  let  the 
fcverlging  blade  pause,  let  the  turrets  of  Westminster  stand 
— not  that  we  hate  England  less,  but  that  we  love  Ireland 
more;"  yet  even  while  such  words  of  peaceful  counsel 
irere  upon  my  lips,  if  I  were  an  Irishman,  might  th 
Bvenging  God  smite  the  pulsing  crimson  back  through  its 
channels  till  these  lips  were  as  pallid  as  those  lips  of  my 
famine-stricken  countrymen,  if  my  heart  failed  to  throb 
with  the  passion  of  hate  for  the  oppressor,  and  my  soul 
failed  to  long  for  the  hour  when  his  flag  and  his  footstep 
should  cease  to  pollute  the  air  and  the  earth  of  Ireland. 

There  is  a  gulf  between  England  and  Ireland  too  wide 
for  statesmanship  to  bridge,  and  too  deep  for  works  of 
ttonement  to  fill.    It  holds  in  its  murky  depths  the  ashes 


of  generations  upon  generations  of  martyrs  whose  memo- 
ries live  eternal  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.  How 
can  the  world  ask  Ireland  to  forget,  or  to  be  finally  con- 
tent with  less  than  separation,  complete  separation,  utter 
and  eternal  separation,  from  the  alien  rule  which  has  be- 
numbed her  industries  and  murdered  her  people  for  seven 
hundred  years?  Around  the  world  the  morning  drum- 
beat of  Britain  rolls  in  the  ears  of  the  nations  she  has  con- 
quered, and  the  glint  of  her  bayonets  lights  the  evening 
shadows  where  vanquished  and  unhappy  races  dwell.  But 
among  all  who  crouch  upon  the  soils  she  has  caused  to  be 
stained  with  blood  and  tears,  none  hate  her  with  a  more 
passionate  and  enduring  hatred  than  the  Irish  people,  and 
none  have  greater  cause.  Her  flag  is  everwhere  the  symbol 
of  unjust  rule  in  the  past  and  the  sign  of  living  oppression  in 
the  present.  The  woodsman  by  the  banks  of  far  northern 
rivers  mutters  a  curse  in  French  as  her  troops  pass  by. 
The  Maori  in  the  antipodes  remembers  her  cruelty  and 
motions  in  dumb  appeal  to  his  gods  against  her.  The 
dusky  races  of  India  kneel  in  their  ancient  temples  and 
cry  out  to  their  unanswering  idols  in  the  helplessness  and 
hopelessness  of  their  despair.  Ireland  has  more  than  the 
wrongs  of  all  the  other  victims  of  English  tyranny  and 
greed,  but,  unlike  the  others,  the  hope  of  Ireland  still 
lives.  In  other  lands  where  altar  fires  once  burned  are 
now  only  the  cold  and  desolate  ashes  of  despair ;  but  on 
Irish  altars  the  eternal  spark  still  lingers,  fanned  and  kept 
alive  by  her  resolute  and  devoted  sons.  And  not  in  Ire- 
land alone,  but  throughout  the  larger  Ireland  which 
stretches  across  this  continent,  the  fire  is  burning.  From 
mother  to  son  it  is  kept  glowing,  and  wherever  Irish  blood 
pulses  from  an  Irish  heart,  there  ever  and  again  a  man 
swears  in  his  secret  soul,  by  the  ghosts  of  millions  slain  by 
sword  and  famine  and  fever,  by  the  memory  of  the  un- 
daunted souls  who  went  joyfully  to  the  scaffold  that  Ire- 
land might  be  free,  by  all  there  is  of  the  history  of  Ireland's 
wrongs  and  the  hope  of  Irish  hearts,  never  to  cease  to 
agitate,  never  to  cease  to  plot,  never  to  cease  to  seek 
opportunity  of  successful  combat,  until  upon  every  inch 
of  Irish  soil  the  green  shall  float  securely  above  the  red. 

England's  crime  against  Ireland  is  not,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  merely  the  crime  of  a  day  that  is  gone.  The 
grievances  of  Ireland  are,  in  other  words,  not  sentimental 
but  actual ;  they  are  living  and  present  grievances,  not 
only  of  yesterday,  but  to-day.  The  laws  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  other  laws  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently, 
have  indeed  been  repealed,  but  in  their  lifetime  they 
worked  enduring  mischiefs,  which  no  mere  repen^ng  stat- 
utes could  undo.  It  is  .the  curse  of  a  tyrannical  and 
sordid  rule  that  its  evil  effects  do  not  stop  with  the  gener- 
ation upon  whom  it  directly  operates.  Tlv  evil  deeds 
of  a  nation  poison  the  springs  which  flow  ouv  into  future 
years,  and  taint  the  lives  of  those  yet  unboi.,.  Almost  in 
a  day  the  edifice  of  American  slavery  toppled  with  a  crash 
to  its  doom  ;  but  twenty  years  have  com.  and  gone,  and 
twice  twenty  years  may  come  and  go,  before  the  blight 
caused  by  the  shadow  of  the  now  fallen  houses  of  bond- 
age will  disappear  from  our  social  and  political  life.  Be- 
fore England  can  stand  absolved  before  the  God  of 
Nations,  for  the  desolation  and  suffering  of  Ireland,  she 
must  make  reparation  to  the  land  she  has  ruined,  and 
such  reparation  cannot  be  made  by  mere  rescision  of 
wicked  laws  that  have  done  their  work  of  wickedness. 
No  reform  less  radical  than  a  concession  of  full  and  com- 
plete self-government  to  Ireland  will  secure  prosperity  and 
contentment. 

Look  at  the  two  countries  as  they  stand,  and  then  con- 
sider the  causes  of  the  difference  between  them  :  To- 
day a  hundred  diversified  industries  make  affluent  the 
homes  of  England,  while  Ireland  bends  famished  and  de- 
pendent over  the  weary  earth  to  which  alone  her  sons  can 
resort  for  employment  and  subsistence.  Ten'  thousand 
furnaces  make  the  night  lurid  in  England,  while  the  skies 
of  Ireland  are  unlit  with  the  fires  of  industry.  Every 
stream  in  England  is  chained  to  the  wheels  of  toil,  while 
Irish  rivers  flow  silently  to  the  sea  and  turn  never  a  tur- 
bine as  they  go.  English  harbors  are  laced  with  wharves 
and  beaten  into  foaming  paths  by  steam  vessels,  while  the 
waves  in  Irish  bays  lap  lonesome  sands.  Wealth  chokes 
the  arteries  of  England  ;  poverty  glides  weak  and  languid 
through  the  veijis  of  Ireland.  The  Englishman  imports 
his  food  from  America,  and  finds  plenty  for  all  his  needs; 
the  products  of  Irish  soil  are  carried  away  by  the  ship- 
load, while  the  tillers  of  that  soil  die  of  starvation  in  the 
sight  of  plenty. 

Am  I  told  that  Ireland's  lack  of  diversified  indus- 
tries comes  from  Irishmen's  lack  of  the  will  or  wit  to 
work?  I  answer  in  plain  phrase  that  the  assertion  is  a 
weak  and  wicked  lie.  Not  here  on  these  Western  shores 
may  such  a  feeble  falsehood  find  welcome  or  acceptance. 
Where  hammers  and  picks  are  ringing,  and  shuttles  are 
shifting,  and  spindles  are  humming,  and  forges  are  glow- 
ing, and  axes  are  gleaming,  over  all  this  broad  land,  there 
Irish  muscles  are  helping  to  weave  the  mighty  fabric  of 
American  greatness,  and  Irish  voices  are  singing  the  song 
ot  faithful  and  honored  toil.  The  famished  misery  of 
the  Irish  in  Ireland  is  not  because  of  their  want  of  will  to 
work.  It  is  the  consequence  of  the  necessary  inforced 
dependence  of  the  people  of  Ireland  upon  agriculture 
alone  for  their  support.  It  is  a  consequence  of  a  lack 
of  manufacturing  industries.  And  how  shall  England  stand 
before  the  nations,  taunting  her  victim  with  the  result  of 
centuries  of  English  legislation,  and  deriding  a  distress 


perpetuated  by  her  own  present  refusal  to  enact  rein,  il 
laws? 

Of  old  there  was  a  king  who  called  for  bricks  without 
straw  from  a  people  whose  altars  and  whose  liberties  he 
had  overthrown.  But  there  came  a  time  when  the  tim- 
brels of  joy  were  sounded  by  those  who  had  been  op- 
pressed, and  an  emancipated  race  shouted,  "  We  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  he  hath  cast  into  the  sea."  Let  Eng- 
land take  note  of  the  lesson. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  Ireland  was  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  exportation  of  glass,  of  tallow,  of  cured  meats,  of 
hides,  and  finally  of  everything  from  Ireland,  was  forbid- 
den to  other  than  English  ports.  To  quote  from  Mrs. 
Sullivan's  able  work,  "Ireland  of  To-day:"  "The 
principle  which  was  always  present  in  English  commer- 
cial legislation  for  Ireland  was,  that  Ireland  should  be  the 
private  and  exclusive  market  of  the  English  manufacturer. 
Nothing  should  be  produced  in  Ireland  which  could  be 
sent  from  England  into  Ireland ;  nothing  should  be  sent 
from  Ireland  into  England  which  could  be  produced  in 
England.  Ireland  should  not  be  suffered  to  sell  anything 
in  any  foreign  market  which  the  English  could  sell  there. 
Ireland  should  not  buy  from  any  one  but  England."  The 
writer  adds :  "  These  resolutions  reduced  the  economical 
relations  of  Ireland  with  mankind  to  a  very  simple  basis." 
I  should  say  so. 

But,  say  the  English  apologists  of  to-day,  these  laws 
have  been  repealed.  It  was  the  bad  grandfathers  of  the 
present  wise  and  humane  statesmen  that  enacted  such 
laws,  and  there  is  no  law  now  to  prevent  the  building  of 
factories  in  Ireland.  Ah  !  but  there  is,  though,  and  it  is 
a  law  as  strong  as  any  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  the  law 
of  competition,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  law 
of  self-interest.  Ireland  has  not  the  capital,  the  skilled 
labor,  nor  the  commercial  facilities  and  knowledge,  to 
enable  her  to  compete  with  England ;  and  how  could  she 
have?  The  wild  eagle  who  never  felt  a  fetter  will  soar 
beyond  the  sight  of  n.\.i ;  but  capture  her,  anil  keeQ  her 
and  her  progeny  in  cages,  and  the  third  generation  of 
eagles  will  not  be  able  to  fly  over  a  fence.  The  laws  of  a 
past  generation  have  indeed  been  repealed ;  but  before 
their  repeal  they  accomplished  a  work  of  mischief  which 
no  mere  repeal  can  undo.  Ireland,  under  the  pre-^sure  of 
English  laws,  has  become  a  country  where  agriculture  is 
almost  the  sole  industrial  pursuit.  The  lands  of  Ireland 
are  owned  by  aliens  and  absentees.  Excessive  rents  have 
prevented  accumulation  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenants.  All  the  wealth  which  labor  has  created  in  Ire- 
land above  the  cost  of  its  own  meager  subsistence  has 
gone  in  one  ceaseless  flow  out  of  the  country.  The 
money  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  Ireland's  toil  and  tortured 
from  the  breasts  of  her  famine  has  gone  into  the  tills  of 
London  shop-keepers  and  Paris  milliners.  It  has  gone 
into  the  pockets  of  the  titled  blacklegs  of  the  London 
clubs.  It  has  gone  for  the  sparkle  of  French  wines  and 
the  purchased  smiles  of  singing  harlots,  and  no  shilling  of 
it  has  ever  returned  for  investment  in  factories  or  foun- 
dries on  Irish  soil.  You  can  not  build  prisons  for  nature's 
forces  without  capital.  You  can  not  chain  the  waters  or 
uncover  the  buried  fires  without  capital.  Capital  is  the 
necessary  ally  of  labor,  and  capital  is  often  a  good  deal 
fearful  of  its  partner.  Capital  demands  safety  and  profit. 
Capital  is  selfish.  Capital  is  no  knight  errant  seeking  for 
distressed  lands.  It  will  not  emigrate  to  a  country  filled 
with  despairing  and  poverty-stricken  people.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  go  into  Ireland  from  abroad,  and  it  could 
not  grow  up  there  naturally  any  more  than  oranges  could 
grow  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  British  government 
built  its  structure  of  tyranny  well.  It  built  it  so  well  that, 
once  erected,  it  could  afford  to  knock  out  the  legislative 
props  and  trust  to  natural  laws  to  sustain  it.  Ireland  is  weak 
because  she  is  poor;  she  is  poor  because  she  is  confined 
to  one  industry;  she  is  confined  to  one  industry  because 
the  British  government  will  neither  foster  other  industries 
upon  Irish  soil  by  imperial  legislation,  nor  permit  Ireland 
to  elect  a  local  legislature  and  make  her  own  laws.  If 
Ireland  were  allowed  a  local  parliament,  as  is  Canada  and 
Australia,  or  if  Irish  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
were  allowed  to  suggest  the  local  laws  for  Ireland,  as 
Scotch  members  are  allowed  to  suggest  the  local  laws  for 
Scotland,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  system  of 
aid  and  protection  to  Irish  manufactures  that  would  soon 
lift  the  people  of  Ireland  out  of  distress  into  comfort,  if  not 
affluence. 

But  this  would  be  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence of  British  rule,  and  the  British  rulers  know  it. 
Bacon's  aphorism  that  Knowledge  is  power,  may  have  been 
true  in  his  time ;  but  in  this  day  and  generation  Wealth  is 
power.  Genius  may  sway  senates  and  magnetize  masses. 
Science  may  follow  the  pathway  of  the  stars  and  unlock 
the  atomic  secrets  of  nature.  The  artist's  brush,  the 
scholar's  pen,  the  inventor's  chisel  may  give  the  names 
of  those  who  wield  them  to  the  ages;  but  even  these,  as 
well  as  many  nobler  attributes  of  human  life,  are  weighed 
in  the  scales  which  Wealth  holds  in  its  sordid  grasp.  The 
power  of  a  land  is  with  the  owners  of  its  money  bags;  and 
the  nation  which  counts  no  millionaires  among  its  citizens 
may  be  virtuous,  may  be  happy,  but  it  will  not  be  strong. 
If  the  people  of  Ireland  were  as  prosperous  as  the  people 
of  Scotland;  if  they  had  the  same  wealth,  the  same  self- 
government,  the  same  civil  and  political  rights,  then  the 
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British  government  in  Ireland  as  at  present  constituted 
would  not  last  a  week.  To  keep  Ireland  under  subjec- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Irish  people  poor,  and  it 
is  done. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  idle  to  talk  of  undoing  the  wrongs 
wrought  by  wicked  laws  merely  by  repealing  them.  There 
is  no  great  manufacturing  nation  on  earth  which  has  not 
built  up  its  manufactures  at  first  by  protection  and  friendly 
legislation.  England  protected  her  own  manufactures  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  until  she  had  fostered  them  to  a  con- 
dition of  independence  that  enabled  her  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  protection  and  favor  free  trade;  and  after  Eng- 
land became  a  free  trade  nation  the  repeal  of  the  statutes 
which  crippled  and  destroyed  Irish  manufactures  was  of 
no  use  to  Ireland,  and  England  did  not  intend  that  it 
should  be.  Place  two  men  in  training  for  a  race.  Give  to 
one  nourishing  food  and  the  proper  exercise  and  instruc- 
tion ;  tie  the  other  up  in  bandages  so  tight  as  to  check 
his  circulation ;  and  when  the  first  has  become  an  expert 
runner  and  the  second  has  become  a  bundle  of  paralyzed 
nerves  and  flaccid  muscles,  then  takeoff  the  bandages  and 
bid  the  cripple  run  against  the  athlete,  and  taunt  him  with 
idleness  and  cowardice  if  he  refuses  to  try.  Before  Eng- 
land can  undo  the  disastrous  effect  upon  Ireland  of  the 
laws  of  a  century  that  is  gone,  let  her  accord  to  Ireland 
the  same  opportunity  for  wealth  and  progress  that  she  took 
for  herself.  Give  an  Irish  Parliament  the  right  to  build 
up  manufactures  in  Ireland  by  a  protective  tariff  for  half 
a  century  or  so,  and  then  if  there  are  no  factories  in 
Ireland,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  accuse  Irishmen  of  ina- 
bility to  compete  with  Englishmen  in  the  qualities  of  thrift 
and  industry.  And  it  is  so  little,  ()  England  !  that  Ireland 
asks  of  you,  after  all.  Only  the  same  right  for  her  sons  to 
live  in  their  native  land  that  you  accord  to  your  conquered 
heathen  subjects  in  Hindostan.  Only  the  same  right  to 
exist  upon  the  product  of  the  soil  whereon  they  live  that 
you  accord  to  Aldemey  cows  and  Southdown  sheep. 
Only  the  right  to  diversify  industries;  the  ruin  to  accumu- 
late resources ;  the  right  to  build  up  manufactures — and, 
trwt  »hey  «>■>  .M'.complish  all  these,  tl  right  to  rule "them- 
selves- How  can  you  stand,  O  England!  in  t^e  face  of 
the  nations  and  continue  to  refuse  this  just  demand? 
Consider  where  you  arc  in  yi  ur  relation  to  unitization;  in 
your  relation  to  the  powers  of  earth;  in  your  relation 
to  the  ages  that  have  gone  and  the  ages  that  are  coming. 
You  are  living  in  the  blazing  light  of  the  autumn  of  the 
19th  century.  "  You  are  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  whose 
light  cannot  be  hid."  You  claim  to  stand  foremost  before 
the  world  in  letters,  arts  and  arms.  You  claim  to  be  the 
freest  and  most  progressive  of  nations.  And  yet  look 
about  you  and  see  how,  on  every  shore  but  yours,  and  un- 
der every  sun  except  that  which  lights  your  flag,  the  hosts 
of  freedom  a.e  advancing,  and  the  august  and  benign 
presence  of  Justice  finds  welcome  and  home.  On  the  far 
steppes  of  Russia  the  serf  has  found  freedom  and  the  land- 
less begin  to  find  hope  of  homes.  In  France  five  million 
happy,  contenied  peasant  proprietors  sustain  the  govern- 
ment of  a  republic.  The  German  owns  the  acres  he 
cultivates.  Italy  stretches  free  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic.  Beyond  the  western  seas  the  Genius  of 
America  points  to  a  land  which  echoes  no  footstep  of  a 
slave,  and  where  Liberty  so  clasps  hands  with  Law  that 
even  amid  the  throes  of  civil  war  no  man  was  found  bold 
enough  or  base  enough  to  propose  that  the  government 
should  pack  a  jury-box  in  order  to  convict  a  rebel. 
Everywhere  humanity  presses  forward,  and  the  world 
whirls  onward  amid  the  stars,  farther  from  the  black- 
ness every  morning,  nearer  to  the  sweet  light  every  night. 
Only  on  your  shores,  O  England !  the  darkness  lingers. 
Only  on  your  banner  the  black  shadow  falls.  Only  your 
voice  makes  discord  in  the  music.  Only  your  footstep 
lingers  in  the  race.  For  across  the  threshold  of  your  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  shaming  your  vaunted  justice,  shaming 
your  boasted  chivalry,  shaming  your  manliness,  shaming 
your  honor,  lies  Ireland,  with  the  cruel  and  merciless 
clutch  of  the  dead  centuries  upon  her  fair  and  unoffend- 
ing throat.  Ah!  take  it  off  and  lift  her  to  her  beautiful 
feet.  Take  it  off,  and  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  Tudors,  and 
the  dead  Protector,  and  the  dead  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  and  the  House  of  Brunswick  shall  wander  no 
more  in  expiation  on  the  dim  Plutonian  shore.  Give 
Ireland  self-government,  and  turbines  will  whir,  and  spin- 
dles hum,  and  forges  glow,  and  the  wailings  of  discontent 
will  cease,  and  a  people— free,  prosperous  and  happy- 
will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  Repeal  the  iniquitous 
Act  of  Union,  and  let  Gladstone  out  of  a  difficulty,  and 
Beaconsfield  out  of  purgatory,  and  Castlereagh  out  of 
hell.  Give  Ireland  self-government,  or  some  day  she  will 
wrest  it  from  the  well-jointed  structure  of  your  British 
Empire,  and  behold  it  will  go  down  in  undistinguishable 
wreck. 

Even  of  greater  immediate  importance  than  the  diversi- 
fication of  industries  in  Ireland  is  the  organization  and  reg- 
ulation of  land  tenures  upon  a  basis  that  will  give  Irish 
people  upon  Irish  soil  an  equal  chance  of  life  with  cattle 
and  sheep.  Ireland,  being  the  westernmost  island  of  the 
British  group,  receives  in  the  outstretched  arms  of  her 
mountains  the  bulk  of  the  clouds  swept  in  from  the  At- 
lantic by  the  western  winds.  These,  descending  in  almost 
constant^ains,  surcharge  and  sodden  the  soil  of  Ireland 
with  moisture.  This  humidity  of  air  and  earth  is  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage  to  both  cereal  and  root  crops,  but  it 
makes  the  richest  and  most  succulent  pasture  and  mc  adow 
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larfd  in  the  world.    The  market  for  beef  and  mutton  is 

close  at  hand  across  the  channel,  and  at  the  present  prices 
of  meat  in  England  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  the 
labor  of  man  can  produce  by  tillage  upon  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land that  will  yield  as  large  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil  as  the  raising  of  beef  and  mutton.  Besides,  oxen  and 
sheep  go  to  the  shambles  uncomplainingly,  while  men  and 
women  make  an  outcry.  Sheep  never  bite  their  land- 
lords, and  cows  never  shoot  them  from  behind  a  hedge. 
The  c  arcass  of  a  beef  fattened  on  Irish  soil  is  worth  twenty 
pounds  to  the  owner,  while  the  body  of  an  Irishman  or 
woman,  starved  upon  the  same  soil,  will  perhaps  cost  the 
landlord  twenty  shillings  for  burial.  There  is  safety  and 
profit  both  to  the  landlord  in  driving  human  beings  be- 
yond seas,  or  into  their  graves,  to  fill  their  places  ujxjn 
Irish  soil  with  four-footed  beasts.  And  the  landlords — 
backed  by  the  eager  and  loving  help  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment— have  been  busy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  mak- 
ing this  sort  of  exchange,  until  one-third  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  been  murdered  or  banished,  and  of  Ireland's 
twelve  million  acres  of  land  available  for  agriculture,  nine 
millions  are  now  in  pasture  and  meadow.  Of  course  such 
a  result  would  not  have  been  possible  under  any  civilized 
system  of  land  tenures.  But  in  Ireland,  outside  of  Ulster, 
there  was  scarcely  a  tenant  except  at  the  will  of  his  land- 
ord.  No  leases  were  granted.  The  landlord  had  the 
right  to  evict  the  tenant  at  his  caprice,  and  whether  the 
tenant  paid  his  rent  or  not.  All  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  belonged  to  the  landlords,  without  r  mipensation 
to  the  tenant.  If  he  built  a  house  or  a  barn,  or  drained  or 
fenced  the  land,  or  added  in  any  way  to  its  value,  he  was 
not  only  allowed  nothing  for  the  improvement,  but  the 
increase  in  value  caused  by  the  improvement  was  made 
the  occasion  of  an  increase  in  rent. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  five  millions  of  people 
left  in  Ireland  live  off  the  three  million  acres  reserved  for 
cultivation?  1  answer  that  they  do  not  live  off  it;  they 
exist  upon  it.  Obliged  to  compete  in  earning  power  with 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  human  beings  pay  a  rent  nearly 
equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  crops  they  raise.  Upon 
the  very  slight  difference  between  rent  and  crop  value 
they  die  of  starvation  in  bad  years,  and  in  good  years  ex- 
ist after  a  fashion,  aided  by  contributions  from  their  more 
fortunate  relatives  and  friends  living  in  foreign  lands. 
Clinging  to  their  beloved  land  in  despite  of  tyranny  and 
starvation,  clinging  as  the  child  clings  to  the  bosom  of  its 
dear  mother,  they  have  called,  and  called  not  in  vain,  for 
succor  to  those  beyond  the  seas.  Every  year  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Irish  boys  cross  the  channel  to  work 
for  months  in  English  fields  and  on  English  roads  and 
ditches,  arid  their  earnings  are  brought  or  sent  back  to 
help  thostrat  home  pay  the  cruel  and  extortionate  rents 
exacted  from  the  tillers  of  Irish  soil.  The  very  shiploads 
of  food  which  American  charity  sent  to  Ireland  practically 
went  to  the  landlords,  for  they  went  to  take  the  place  of 
food  turned  over  to  landlords  in  payment  of  rent;  and 
every  American  ship,  loaded  with  food  for  the  starving, 
that  sailed  into  an  Irish  port  met  half  a  dozen  British 
ships  sailing  out  of  the  same  port  loaded  with  food  raised 
on  Irish  soil.  To-day,  among  the  mines  of  Australia  and 
America ;  in  the  forests  of  the  North ;  in  the  factories  of 
New  England ;  on  broad  Western  prairies ;  in  the  crowded 
marts  of  trade,  and  in  millions  of  shops  and  households, 
Irish  men  and  women  are  working  a  little  harder  and 
pinching  a  little  closer  to  save  some  old  father  or  mother 
at  home  from  being  turned  out  to  die  upon  the  roadside. 
Let  not  reproach  come  to  those  whose  sufferings  are  thus 
relieved.  Let  no  blush,  except  of  indignation,  mount  to 
any  Irish  cheek.  The  shame  of  mendicancy  rests  not 
upon  Irish  rags,  but  upon  the  foul  and  dishonored  purple 
of  British  power.  It  is  the  landlords,  and  not  the  tenants, 
with  whom  the  dishonor  of  beggary  rests.  It  is  not  poor 
starved  and  suppliant  Oliver  Twist  who  deserves  the  lash 
of  scorn,  but  the  hawk-billed  and  vulture-clawed  Fagin 
of  nations  with  whom  the  disgrace  abides.  "  Hut,"  says 
the  modern  Shylock,  who  strides  along  Cheapside,  in  wide- 
shoes  and  with  two  umbrellas,  "  here  is  a  man  who  owns 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Galway.  If  the  man  owns 
the  land,  you  know,  and  it  pays  him  better  to  raise  sheep 
upon  it  than  to  rent  it  to  a  lot  of  turbulent  people  who 
don't  always  pay  their  rent,  you  know,  why  should  not  he 
be  protected  in  his  rights?"  The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
In  the  first  place  the  man  "don't  own  the  land,  you 
know,"  in  the  absolute  sense  of  ownership.  I  pass  by  the 
question  of  legal  or  equitable  title.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  not  an  English  title  to  Irish  soil  that  did  not  orig- 
inate in  confiscation  and  robbery,  and  that  is  not  rotten 
and  worm-eaten  with  centuries  of  villainy  and  oppression. 
But  conceding  to  the  landlords  ownership,  in  the  legal 
sense,  of  the  land  for  whose  use  they  collect  rent,  yet  such 
ownership  carries  with  it  certain  political  and  moral  obli- 
gations which,  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland,  have  been  recog- 
nized by  every  civilized  and  semi-civilized  nation  on  the 
earth.  Rights  and  duties  are  reciprocal.  If  I  own  a  rail- 
road, I  may  not  arbitrarily  fix  a  rate  of  fares  and  freights 
that  will  destroy  traffic  or  beggar  those  who  are  obliged  to 
use  it.  If  I  own  water  works  and  water  pipes,  I  may  not 
charge  a  price  for  water  that  will  impoverish  the  dwellers 
in  a  city  or  compel  them  to  die  of  thirst.  If  I  had  wealth 
vast  enough  to  purchase  all  the  grain  crop  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  should  buy  it  and  lock  it  up  and  fix 
a  price  upon  it  that  would  make  beggars  or  thieves 
of  hungry  millions,  all  the  written  laws  of  the  world  would 
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not  save  my  property  or  my  life  from  the  swift  justice  of 
outraged  humanity.  That  which  is  true  in  a  larger  is  true 
also  in  a  smaller  degree.  Take  your  rights,  Mr.  Landlord, 
but  give  the  tenants  their  rights,  as  well.  Take  the  letter 
of  your  bond,  but  step  not  beyond  it.  Take  your  pound 
of  flesh,  but  have  a  care  lest  in  the  taking  you  shed  one 
drop  of  blood.  You  have  the  parchment  right  to  levy 
annual  tribute  upon  the  toil  of  those  who  till  Irish  acres. 
You  have  this  right  because  hundreds  of  years  ago  some 
English  king  wrested  those  acres  by  force  from  the  Irish 
people,  and  gave  them  to  some  of  the  robbers  or  bawds 
about  his  court.  But  the  tribute  that  you  exact  ought  to 
be  less  than  the  utmost  result  that  human  effort  can  win 
from  the  land.  The  laborer  must  live.  Even  from  the 
( lod  who  voiced  II  is  commands  in  the  thunders  of  Sinai 
comes  the  law,  "Ye  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn."  The  men  and  women  born  upon  Irish  soil, 
who  have  drunk  the  waters  and  breathed  the  airs  and 
been  warmed  by  the  suns  of  Erin,  have  a  right  to  retain 
enough  of  the  product  of  their  faithful  labor  to  supply 
themselves  and  their  little  ones  with  food  and  shelter  and 
a  fair  share  of  the  comforts  of  life.  This  is  a  God-given, 
inalienable  right,  beyond  and  above  all  parchment  titles. 
It  is  a  right  of  human  nature  that  no  wise  statesman  would 
deny.  It  is  a  right  that  only  incarnated  selfishness  and 
brutality  would  withhold. 

And  it  is  withheld  in  Ireland— withheld  yesterday,  with- 
held to-day,  and  it  will  be  withheld  forever,  unless  the 
aroused  moral  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  lays  its 
strong  grasp  on  John  Bull's  throat  and  throttles  him  until 
he  concedes  to  (jower  that  which  he  denies  to  humanity. 
It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Commons  did,  under  the  press- 
ure of  PameU's  obstruction  policy,  enact  some  feeble 
measure  of  relief  for  Irish  tenants;  but  the  Lords,  envious 
and  jealous  of  anything  which  reminded  them  by  the 
slightest  contrast  of  their  own  utter  impotence,  promptly 
amended  the  proposed  land  reform  laws  so  as  to  deprive 
them  of  all  virility.  And  all  Gladstone's  flummery  about 
reforming  land  tenures  in  Ireland  has  traveled  a  circle  of 
inanity  and  terminated  where  it  began.  "  Nothing  can 
come  of  nothing."  Notwithstanding  the  so-called  land 
reform,  one  million  of  human  beings  go  to  bed  hungry 
every  night,  while  food  enough  to  supply  three  millions  is 
shipped  from  Ireland  to  pay  unjust  rent. 

It  would  transcend  the  limits  of  this  article  were  I  to 
enumerate  even  a  tithe  of  the  horrors  which  attend  upon 
English  government  of  Ireland,  not  merely  in  the  last  cen- 
tury or  the  last  decade,  but  now.  The  catalogue  is  a 
dreary  one — human  misery  in  every  conceivable  form : 
little  children  half  naked  and  shivering  with  cold  and 
hunger;  women  weeping  because  their  babes  are  unfed; 
men  with  the  manhood  starved  out  of  them ;  husbands 
and  wives  fighting  like  wolves  for  the  last  morsel  of  food; 
crowds  of  gaunt,  famine-stricken  creatures  gathered 
around  the  centers  where  the  food  sent  by  the  charity  of 
distant  nations  is  distributed;  thousands  dead  from 
famine,  dead  from  fever,  dead  within  the  doors  of  their 
cabins,  dead  on  the  roadside  from  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, dead  from  eviction,  dead  of  landlordism,  dead 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  churches  and  banks  and 
factories  and  warehouses  and  palaces  of  Christian  Eng- 
land—dead of  the  rigors  of  British  rule. 

And  all  this  under  the  majesty  of  English  law !  All 
this  while  a  hundred  vessels  daily  cross  the  Irish  channel, 
carrying  food  away  from  Ireland  !  All  this  while  sheriffs 
are  tearing  down  roof-trees  and  plowing  up  the  hearths  of 
village  after  village,  leaving  the  evicted  farmers  with  their 
wives  and  little  ones  to  sleep  on  the  highways  or  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore  and  live  upon  sea-weed  or  the  offal  of  the 
ocean !  All  this  while  English  courts  are  busy  branding 
with  felony  and  sentencing  to  penal  servitude  the  poor 
creatures  who  pull  turnips  out  of  a  landlord's  field,  and 
busier  giving  to  swift  and  unrelenting  death  the  maddened 
men  who  vainly  thought  to  help  their  country  by  striking 
down  the  representatives  of  her  tyrants !  Oh,  the  majesty 
of  English  law  !  I  would  sooner  be  an  Apache  upon  the 
warpath — I  would  sooner  be  a  murderer,  passionless  and 
red-handed,  killing  for  gain  alone,  than  be  one  of  the  res- 
ponsible authors  or  perpetuators  of  English  rule  in  Ireland. 

These,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  wrongs;  but  what  of  the 
remedy?  I  answer  that  the  remedy  wijl  be  found  where 
the  cure  for  all  other  of  Ireland's  ills  will  be  found — in 
self-government.  Ireland  had  a  separate  parliament  from 
1782  to  1800,  when  by  the  vilest  and  most  unblushing  cor- 
ruption it  was  taken  from  her.  During  the  eighteen  years 
she  enjoyed  self-government  her  condition  was  extremely 
prosperous.  It  is  proposed  now  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment can  be  induced  to  rescind  the  Act  of  Union  of  1800 
and  accord  to  Ireland  a  separate  parliament.  The  in- 
ducement offered  will  be  peaceful  and  constitutional.  It 
will  be  by  constant  agitation  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  from 
the  rostrum  and  by  the  newspaper  press,  until  large-  ad- 
ditions shall  be  made  to  the  number  of  members  of  Par- 
liament who  will  co-operate  with  Charles  Stewart  Pamell 
in  his  most  ingenious  and  effective  policy  of  parliamentary 
obstruction — which  is  but  another  name  for  that  sacred 
privilege  of  the  minority  which  is  known  in  our  Congress 
as  "  filibustering."  If  Parnell's  following  can  be  increased 
to  eighty  or  one  hundred  members,  an  Irish  Parliament 
can  probably  be  secured — because  a  minority  of  one-.->i\th 
or  one-fifth  of  any  legislative  body,  the  remainder  of  w  hi<  h 
is  divided  evenly  into  two  parties,  can  secure  any  reason- 
able legislation  that  may  be  demanded.   By  having  or 
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purpose  in  view,  sacrificing  everythi,. ,  else  to  that  pur- 
pose, voting  now  with  the  govempie'K  party  and-  again 
with  the  opposition  party,  one-fifth  of  the  Commons  can 
so  wear  out  the  other  four-fifths  that  the  party  in  power 
will  be  glad  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price.  ev<  n  the  price 
of  according  self-government  to  Ireland,  jb  .ill  be  re- 
membered ho\r  of  old  the  Lord  filibustered  with  Pharaoh, 
sending  upon  him  first  one  plague  and  then  another,  until 
at  last  Pharaoh  suffered  Israel  to  depart  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage.  Parnell  will  be  the  Moses  of  Ireland,  and 
the  best  and  most  effective  way  at  present  to  help  Ireland 
is  to  help  Parnell ;  and  that  can  be  done  by  strengthening 
•and  upholding  and  giving  moral  support  and  financial  aid 
to  theJrish  National  League. 

Once  a  separate  parliament  for  Ireland  shall  be  ob- 
tained, a  better  day  for  Ireland  will  have  dawned.  An 
Irish  Parliament,  empowered  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  could 
provide  for  purchasing,  at  a  fair  price — with  land-bonds 
fssued  for  that  purpose — from  the  landlords,  all  or  most  of 
the  land  in  Ireland  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  then  selling 
it  in  small  holdings  to  the  occupants,  upon  a  credit  and  at  a 
rate  of  interest  and  proportion  of  annual  payment  that  the 
farmer  could  meet.  Thus  would  the  landlords  be  paid 
the  full  value  of  their  property,  and  a  race  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors be  established,  who,  given  secure  tenure  for  their 
homes  and  incited  to  industry  by  being  suffered  to  par- 
take of  its  fruits,  would  soon  place  Ireland  foremost  among 
the  nations.  Such  a  system  of  regulating  land  tenure  by 
law  as  I  have  suggested  is  no  experiment.  It  has  been 
tried  substantially  in  France  and  in  Germany  and  in 
Russia;  and  everywhere  under  its  workings  peace  and 
plenty  have  reigned,  and  order  and  justice  have  been  made 
more  secure.  If  the  people  of  Ireland  should  thus  become 
the  owners  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  famine ;  there  would  be  an  end  of  exporting  food,  other 
than  the  surplus ;  and  the  new  incentive  to  industry  would 
make  that  surplus  larger  than  now,  and  leave  no  human 
being  hungry  upon  Irish  soil.  The  money  proceeds  of 
that  surplus,  no  longer  expended  abroad  by  alien  owners 
of  the  soil,  would  be  accumulated  at  home;  and,  encour- 
aged and  protected  by  wise  and  fostering  laws,  it  would 
go  to  create  and  develop  a  hundred  industries  that  within 
a  generation  might  make  Ireland  a  rival  of  England  in 
affluence  and  progress  and  prosperity. 

And  then— what  then?  Ah,  who  can  tell !  It  may  be 
that  when  relieved  from  oppression,  when  basking  in 
prosperity,  when  busy  with  the  duties  of  contented  and 
well-paid  toil,  the  Irish  people  would  forget  the  past  and 
help  to  carry  the  standard  of  a  truly  United  Kingdom 
forward  to  a  grander  fruition  of  power  and  happiness  than 
ever  Britain  achieved  for  her  subjects  in  any  of  the  eras 
that  have  gone.  If  so,  such  would  be  England's  reward 
for  tardy  reparation  of  a  mighty  and  continued  injustice ; 
and  if  otherwise,  such  would  he  England's  scant  punish- 
ment for  centuries  of  wrong.  And  it  might  be  otherwise. 
It  might  be  that,  thus  made  free,  made  prosperous,  made 
powerful,  Ireland  would  say  to  the  government  across  the 
channel:  "We  forgive,  but  we  cannot  forget.  We  ask 
no  reparation  for  the  past.  We  demand  not  vengeance, 
but  we  do  not  care  to  continue  the  partnership.  It  has 
been  a  partnership  where  you  have  enjoyed  most  of  the 
profits,  and  we  have  had  most  of  the  losses.  Now  let  us 
part.  You  may  take  all  the  assets  we  have  aided,  during 
all  these  centuries,  to  accumulate.  Leave  to  us  only  our 
freedom  and  our"  country.  Take  India  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  Canada,  and  the  continents  and  islands 
that  Irish  valor  and  suffering  and  skill  and  labor  have 
helped  to  add  to  your  domain.  Take  Waterloo,  where  an 
Irishman,  recreant  indeed  to  his  own  land,  yet  saved  you 
and  made  you  foremost  among  the  nations.  Take  the 
literature  that  Swift  and  Goldsmith  and  Moore  and  Cur- 
ran  and  Grattan  and  a  hundred  Irish  brains  have  caused 
to  blaze  with  the  gems  of  genius  which  they  set,  like 
splendid  stars,  in  its  diadem.  Of  the  fabric  of  greatness 
and  of  power  we  have  helped  to  weave  for  the  British 
Empire,  take  whatsoever  you  will ;  but  leave  us  our  soil 
and  our  sky,  and  our  strong-armed  and  brave-hearted 
sons.  Leave  us  to  work  out  our  own  destiny  among  the 
nations,  and  let  the  tides  sweep  between  us  in  peace  for- 
ever." 

If  Ireland  were  prosperous  she  could  dissolve  all  politi- 
cal relations  w  ith  England,  because  if  she  were  prosperous 
she  would  be  powerful.  If  she  were  accorded  self-govern- 
ment she  would  soon  be  prosperous.  None  know  this 
better  than  the  rulers  of  England,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
local  rule  has  hitherto  been  denied  to  Ireland.  How 
much  longer  it  can  be  denied  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Not 
long,  if  Irishmen  everywhere  are  true.  Not  long,  if  those 
abroad  in  whose  veins  flows  Irish  blood  will  be  willing 
awhile  to  sacrifice  and  labor  for  the  freedom  of  their 
native  land. 


APPROBATION  FOR  THE  ATHLETE. 


"  What  you  need,  Madame,"  said  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian to  an  interesting  invalid,  "  is  out-door  air  and  exer- 
cise, particularly  walking." 

"I  know  it,"  was  the  sad  reply;  "but  my  husband 
won't  give  me  any  money  to  go  shopping."— Philadelphia 

A  Western  paper  says  that  "  Watterson  is  the  brains  of 
the  Democratic  party."  Then  the  Democratic  party  is 
in  no  immediate*  danger  of  dying  from  water  on  the 
brain.— Norristown  Herald. 


It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  some  weeks  ago,  in  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion,  in  the  glare  of  electric  lights  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  police  force,  John  Longfellow 
Sullivan,  of  Boston,  was  knocked  out  in  one  round  by  a 
common  English  Grammar. 

This  was  quite 
a  set-back  to  the 
cultured  Boston 
Professor,  i  n  a  s  - 
much  as  he  trims 
his  t  i  g  h  t  s  with 
green — that  is  the 
tights  in  which  he 
makes  money. 
His  other  "tights" 
are  generally  trim- 
med with  a  ma- 
hogany counter, 
sometimes  with  an 
enraged  barkeeper 
and  a  club,  and 
occasionally  with 
the  railing  of  a 
Police  Court.  If 
Professor  Sullivan  had  been  knocked  out  by  anything 
else  than  uti  English  Grammar,  his  humiliation  would 
have  been,less  keen. 

He  might  have  come  up  smiling  for  another  round  if 
he  had  been  floored  by  any  emblem  of  German  culture — 
a  grocery  sign,  a  schooner  of  beer,  or  a  limburger  cheese. 
He  might  have  made  some  effort  to  defend  himself! 
Anything  Russian,  French,  Swedish,  Sclavonian  or  Es- 
quimeau  would  have  been  all  right  —  anything  that 
couldn't  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  declared 
English — Jael  Dence's  confessions  and  Dan  O'Connell's 
poetry  not  barred.  But  to  be  knocked  silly  by  the  very 
foundation-stone  of  British  boastfulness,  so  to  speak, 
verily  this  was,  in  the  polished  language  of  Boston,  "  too 
tough." 

However,  it  happened,  and  the  record  cannot  be 
changed.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  gloat  over  the  misfortune 
which  fell  on  the  center  of  American  civilization,  when 
its  favorite  professor  was  tempted  to  demonstrate  that 
his  jaw  had  a  nobler  use  than  that  of  keeping  his  collar 
down. 

Our  motive  in  referring  to  the  catastrophe  is  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  few  kind  words  in  behalf  of  professional 
athletes — a  class  now  wondrously  numerous  in  San 
Francisco,  and  generally  misunderstood.  They  almost 
invariably  start  from  New  York,  that  being,  we  believe, 
the  nearest  point  of  importance  to  Sing  Sing.  Sometimes 
they  start  further  West,  and  whenever  this  happens  they 
come  through  on  a  lightning  schedule,  and  shorten  it 
every  time  they  see  a  policeman.  By  hhe  time  they  get 
here  they  are  generally  in  good  trim  for  a  match,  long 
distance  walking  being  the  best  kind  of  training. '  They 
are  also  ready  to  express  their  views  on  the  cliinate,  and 
to  admit  that  the  city  comes  fully  up  to  their  expecta- 
tion. As  this  is  their  idea  of  a  San  Francisco  taxpayer, 
they  probably  tell  the 
truth;  but  the  oc- 
currence is  so  rare 
that  it  hurts  them 
very  little.  They 
soon  recover  from 
the  accident,  and 
show  that  it  has  left 
no  permanent  injury, 
by  telling  all  that  they 
don't  know  about 
their  antecedents  and 
what  they  hope  to 
know  some  day  about 
themselves.  The  in- 
teresting thing  in  con- 
nection with  these 
confessions  is  that 
they  get  into  the 
newspapers  and  raise 
serious  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  thought- 
ful whether  a  tendency  to  explore  the  depths  of  religious 
sentiment  and  climb  the  hights  of  philosophy,  is  but  evi- 
dence of  special  fitness  for  the  prize  ring  and  a  resplendent 
talent  for  petty  larceny. 

Thus  for  example,  Professor  Sullivan  was  educated  for 
the  church,  but  became  a  slogger,  the  pulpit  not  offering 
that  active  inducement  to  religious  zeal  which  the  jaw  of 
a  sturdy  and  unrepentant  sinner  presents.  That  eminent 
lemon-colored  athlete,  Mr.  Hart,  was  carefully  trained 
for  the  bar,  and  developed  his  marvelous  pedestrian 
powers  in  the  formal  professional  manner — that  is  to  say, 
between  dodging  his  landlady  and  looking  for  a  client. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  other  army  of  athletic  champions 
now  on  this  coast  began  life  with  a  view  to  embellishing 
the  world  of  letters  and  arts  by  their  talents.  With  so  many 
brilliant  examples  of  the  respectability  and  intellectual 
distinction  of  professional  athletes,  we  regard  it  as  super- 
fluous to  say  much  more  in  their  behalf.  We  know  them 
to  be  all  peaceable  men,  when  asleep — and  law-abiding, 


when  the  eye  of  some  unfriendly  constable  is  on  the 
Their  piety  is  so  great  that  the  most  cultivated  of  them 
would  rather  draw  a  cross  under  a  worldly  contract  than 
affix  his  name  to  it.  We  would  willingly  trust  our 
lives  to  them,  if  we  had  no  further  pleasure  in  exist- 
ence, and  allow  them  the  free  range  of  our  premises,  if 
our  chicken  coops  were  burglar-proof.  We  would  on 
principle  give  any  of  them  our  last  dime,  if  it  were  a 
counterfeit,  and  the  possession  thereof  should  insure  their 
admission  to  an  arena  where  athletic  ability  is  measured 
by  piles  of  jute  and  heaps  of  brick.  This  and  more,  any 
reputable  citizen  should  do  for  them,  though  there  be 
some  of  the  tribe  who  endeavor,  as  far  as  is  compatibl 
with  their  business,  to  deserve  an  extension  of  a  few  of 
the  enumerated  privileges,  and  a  curtailment  of  others. 
The  railroad  track  will  not  have  to  be  widened,  however, 
for  the  homeward  tramp  of  the  exceptionally  circum- 
spect handful,  of  whom  Rumor  hath  it  that  Muldoon  is 
one. 

The  prowess  of  this  re- 
markably virtuous  athlete  is 
only  exceeded  by  his  pru- 
dence. It  is  pleasant  to 
those  who  have  observed 
the  unswerving  earnestness 
with  which  Mr.  Muldoon 
has  salted  down  his  tens 
of  thousands  in  this  city,  to 
know  that  his  fame  is  be- 
ing perpetuated  in  marble 
by  his  old  friend,  Marion 
Wells. 

The  adjoining  sketch  is 
from  the  model  in  clay,  and 
is  entitled,  "The  only 
wrestler  whom  Muldoon 
could  never  throw  down." 
A  large  cast  has  already 
been  ordered  by  the  landlady  who  "went"  Mr.  Mul- 
doon several  exciting  G:, ^co-Roman  rounds  for  a  si  \ -hit 
stake — the  slender  arrears  6f  his  monrfi  s  rent. 


PKACK. 


BY  INA  D.  COOLHRI  iH. 


Love,  poised  for  ready  flight, 
Ruddy  as  morning  light, 

Bright  and  as  brief  his  stay; 
Hope,  with  alluring  wing, 
Fair  as  the  flowers  of  Spring, 

Fleeting  as  they. 

Joy,  with  elusive  gleam, 
Flitting  o'er  life's  dull  stream, 

Swift  as  the  tides  that  run; 
Flower  that  a  day  endures, 
False  flight  the  foot  that  lures, 
Gain  that  no  heart  secures, 

Lost  soon  as  won. 

Thou  only,  calm  of  mien, 
YVaitest,  with  brow  serene, 

Soft  pinions  furled  in  rest; 
Fair  as  thy  lilies  are, 
Shining  a  fixed  star, 

Blessing  and  blest. 

Me  in  thy  still  arms  lull, 
Presence  most  beautiful! 

Captive  my  soul,  release. 
On  thy  breast  undefiled; 
Safe  from  life's  tempests  wild, 
Fold  me,  a  weary  child, 

Angel  of  Peace! 

Carefully  Planned. 


Ambitious  Youth—"  Pa,  I  want  you  to  let  me  go  to 
Ireland." 
Pa — "  And  what  for?" 

Ambitious  Youth— "  I  should  stay  there  for  several 
years  until  I  caught  the  brogue,  and  then  come  over  in 
the  steerage  and  open  a  saloon  in  New  York." 

Pa-  -"  Good  gracious  !  such  talk  from  you  !  I  thought 
you  aimed  high." 

Ambitious  Youth— "  I  do." 

Pa — "  And  what  do  you  expect  to  become  by  such  a 
course  as  you  suggest  ?  ' 

Ambitious  Youth—"  A  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  City."— Philadelphia  Call. 

The    K  iitrieities    of  Genius. 


"  Well,"  said  Snagsby  to  Perkyns,  "  I  have  got  my  poem 
accepted  at  last  by  the  Atlantic." 

"  What,  the  same  one  you  sent  them  last  summer  and 
they  returned? " 

"  The  same." 

"  How  did  you  work  it?  " 

"  Oh,  I  wrote  it  out  with  a  broom-splint,  and  spelled 
one-sixth  of  the  words  wrong,  and  they  took  me  for  an 
old-school  poet.  If  I  had  spelled  correctly  and  written 
in  a  readable  hand  they  would  have  said  '  school  boy  '  and 
sent  it  back." — Marathon  Independent. 

Love.  Young  Simpson  (to  the  lovely  Felicia,  as  they 
stand  on  the  piazza  in  the  moonlight)—"  Miss  Felicia, 
this  world  looks  so  dreary  and  lonely  to  me.  I  feel  as 
though  no  one  loves  me."  Felicia  (in  a  sympathetic  tone) 
"Oh,  Mr.  Simpson,  God  loves  you."  Simpson,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  suggests  they  go  in,  as  it  is  growing 
chilly. — Life. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MY  FAITH. 


BY  JOSEPH  T.  r.oonMAN. 


If  I  had  been  at  Pethlehem 

When  sang  on  high  the  heavenly  host; 
Or  had  I  stood  by  Jordan  stream 

And  seen  descend  the  Holy  Uhost; 

My  faith  would  not  be  half  a  doubt, 
As  now  it  is,  and  only  cleave 

To  Jesus  with  a  trust  devout 
Solely  because  I  try  to  believe. 

Those  strains  would  be  an  actual  thing. 

That  sight  a  helping  hand  held  out, 

To  which  my  drifting  faith  might  cling 
Redoubtable  to  every  doubt. 

Ye  twelve,  to  whom  his  sight  and  touch 
Were  common  as  your  daily  feast, 

I  wonder  not  ye  believed  so  much, 
But  that  ye  doubted  in  the  least. 

Who  could  not  believe  that  felt  his  grace 
And  saw  the  miracles  he  wrought, 

Or  looked  upon  his  heavenly  face 
And  listened  to  the  words  he  taught ; 

That  walked  the  pleasant  fields  with  him 

Or  sailed  on  stormy  (lalile*, 
And  braved  be  wept  Jerusalem 

Or  sought  the  peace  of  Bethany} 

If  I  had  shared  the  blissful  lot 
With  him  to  dwell  and  journey  round, 

A  greater  faith  than  mine  could  not — 
No,  not  in  Israel — be  found. 

But  every  act  and  every  word 

Seems  doubtful  from  this  distant  view; 
And  so  I  ask,  Was  he  the  Lord, 

And  Is  the  story  of  him  true? 

When  I  to-day  have  such  ado 
To  sift  the  simplest  story  told, 

Can  I  accept  as  wholly  true 
A  tale  so  marvelous  and  old? 

The  great  apostle  broke  the  spell 
By  saying,  "Either  it  was  he, 

Or  we  of  men  are  pitiable 

In  that  we  hoped  him  Christ  to  be." 

There  at  the  outset  splits  the  clew 
And  leads  us  only  up  to  doubt; 

The  Either,  Or — which  of  the  two? 
Ah,  who  shall  find  the  puzrle  out ! 

If  thou  wert  Christ,  and  called  above, 
"  My  God,  why  hast  forsaken  me?" 

Let  that  doubt  of  thy  father's  love 
Flead  for  my  lack  of  faith  in  thee. 

'  For  if— begotten  of  and  one 

With  him — thou  feltest  doubt  how  small, 
Why  should  not  I — no  part,  no  son — 
Doubt  that  there  be  a  God  at  all? 


CALIFORNIA. 


A.  Pioneer's  Lecture    to  her  People  on  their 
Duties. 


BY  HON.  C.  C.  GOODWIN. 


When  the  Argonauts  in  force  invaded  California  they 
found  a  wonder  of  the  world.  No  savage  land  was  ever 
more  fair.  The  Coast  Range  had  swung  back  its  portals 
and  made  the  Gate  of  Gold  which  opened  into  a  bay,  which 
of  itself  in  area,  depth  of  water,  and  security,  gave  whis- 
pers even  then  of  the  mighty  commerce  which  was  to  build 
a  capital  upon  its  shores.  As  the  land  was  explored  new 
wonders  were  discovered.  The  plains  were  flower- 
crowned;  the  mountains  were  clothed  in  forests  more 
magnificent  than  ever  before  were  seen ;  the  splendors 
which  the  landscape  unfolded  were  like  the  pictures  which 
the  seers  of  old  saw  in  visions — pictures  sketched  by  the 
brushes  of  angels,  and  made  luminous  with  tints  of  ever- 
lasting litrht.  The  more  the  eager  prospector  sought,  the 
more  gold  was  found ;  those  who  tried  the  experiment 
discovered  that  even'  plant  from  the  semi-tropic  down  (or 
up)  assimilated  with  the  soil  and  grew  luxuriantly.  The 
climate  was  found  to  possess  the  softness  of  the  tropics, 
without  taking  from  man  the  enemy  and  health  which  the 
temperate  zone  supplies.  As  the  days  and  years  advanced 
and  retreated,  and  men  at  length  realized  that  the  superb 
state  was  really  an  empire  in  itself— fully  caparisoned  to 
maintain  in  splendor,  without  assistance,  a  mighty  people — 
they  gave  to  it  an  affection  which  has  never  abated,  no 
matter  where  they  may  have  since  wandered,  no  matter 
if  long  ago  they  made  on  other  soil  their  homes. 

As  one  of  those  who  learned  to  love  California  better 
than  the  state  of  my  birth,  because  of  that  love  I  am 
emboldened  to  ask  what  has  been  done  with  the  beautiful 
land  by  its  people  ?  What  return  has  been  made  to  the 
savage  beauty  which  flower-crowned,  jewel-decked,  and 
with  God's  sunshine  woven  into  the  smile  which  turned 
her  brow  to  splendor,  stretched  out  her  ample  arms  to 
receive  and  welcome  the  Argonauts  five-and-thirty  years 
ago? 

In  fancy  I  hear  the  answer  in  the  old  familiar  words : 
"  Look  at  our  great  city  and  our  lesser  cities  !    Look  at 
our  fields  of  golden  wheat !   Our  vineyards  and  orchards  ! 


And  thegtrainsjwhich  come  and  go  across  our  mountains 
and  valleys !  At  the  fleets  which  make  our  great  bay  a 
rendezvous  for  commerce  !  At  our  asylums,  our  temples 
to  Justice,  to  Religion  and  Education !  Think  of  the 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars  that  we  have  dug 
from  the  placers  and  the  crags,  which  has  vitalized  the 
business  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  energy  which  we 
have  loaned  to  blaze  the  trails  in  the  wilderness,  and  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  adjacent  states ;  and  then  answer : 
have  we  not  made  a  record  which  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of?" 

While  admitting  the  truth  of  the  claim,  I  have  still  mis- 
givings about  granting  unstinted  praise. 

The  building  of  cities  is  an  old  occupation.  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  Pompeii  were  cities ;  but  the  only 
thing  that  saved  their  names  from  forgctfulness  was  their 
wickedness.  There  have  been  fleets  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  the  digging  of  gold  was  invented  by  savages. 
The  only  thing,  after  all,  by  which  a  land  is  estimated  is 
by  the  men  who  possess  the  land.  The  skies  of  Greece 
are  as  fair  as  when  Socrates  taught,  or  the  men  at  Mara- 
thon or  Thermopylae  died ;  but  who  respects  Greece  now? 
Italy  is  as  beautiful  as  when  her  solid  soil  trembled  under 
the  tread  of  the  legions  which  her  great  chiefs  led ;  but 
when  computing  the  nations  whose  friendship  is  to  be 
coveted  and  whose  enmity  is  to  be  dreaded,  who  thinks 
of  Italy?  The  fields  of  literature,  of  eloquence,  of  poesy, 
of  statesmanship  and  of  martial  skill  and  valor  were  all 
long  ago  explored.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  either 
now  is  to  emulate  what  others  long  ago  performed  ;  there 
is  no  prospect  of  excelling.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if 
modern  men  would  lay  up  something  which  is  to  keep 
them  from  merging  speedily  with  the  millions  who  have 
lived  and  have  been  forgotten,  they  must  be  better  men 
than  their  predecessors. 

Judged  by  that  standard,  how  do  the  men  of  California, 
weighing  fairly  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  bear 
the  test? 

You  boast  of  your  temples  of  learning.  In  which  one 
can  a  poor  boy  fit  himself  in  such  a  way  that,  as  the 
school  door  is  finally  closed  and  the  education  is  called 
complete,  he  can  say  truthfully :  "  I  know  how  to  do  at 
least  one  useful  thing  so  well  that  the  world  will  want  it 
done;  and  hence,  so  long  as  my  hands  and  eyes  and  brain 
are  in  their  vigor  spared  to  me,  I  shall  be  independent." 

In  which  school  can  a  young  girl  be  thoroughly  fitted  to 
go  out  into  the  world  feeling  that  she  is  competent  to  live, 
if  necessary,  without  'either  a  fortune  or  marriage?  or,  if 
the  latter  comes,  that  she  is  competent  to  undertake  the 
management  of  a  home,  and  children  if  they  shall  be 
given  her? 

Tn  the  temples  of  Justice,  how  many  of  those  who  pre- 
side were  elected  because  of  their  especial  fitness,  and 
how  many  were  selected  because  it  was  believed  they 
could  secure  votes? 

Among  the  people,  what  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
worth  of  men  is  estimated?  Is  it  not  a  metallic  one?  It 
is  said  the  Georgian  girls  are  trained  in  those  accomplish- 
ments which  will  secure  for  them  a  sure  purchaser  in  Con- 
stantinople. Has  there  not  something  of  this  same  spirit 
given  direction  to  the  education  of  a  good  many  California 
girls?  Has  not  the  old  heathen  practice  of  worshiping  a 
widen  calf  been  quite  extensively  revived  in  the  Golden 
State?  What  proportion  of  the  boys  between  ten  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  went  to  bed  in  California  last  night 
lay  down  with  the  thought  that  if  they  were  ever  to  win 
honored  names  they  must  honestly  earn  them ;  that  if 
they  ever  were  to  make  a  fortune  they  must  honestly  earn 
it;  and  that  if  they  were  to  be  more  thought  of  than  the 
general  herd  of  men  they  must  be  better  men  than  the 
herd? 

Then,  too,  as  wealth  has  no  safety  except  through  the 
intelligence  and  forbearance  of  the  poor,  who  are  in  so 
vast  a  majority,  what  policies  in  the  company  of  the  poor 
have  the  rich  men  of  California  taken  out  as  insurance  for 
their  property  in  the  future?  Have  they  established  poly- 
technic schools  for  poor  boys  and  girls?  Have  they  helped 
poor  young  men  and  women  to  learn  trades?  Are  they 
turning  the  streams  to  make  sure  the  crops,  and  cutting 
up  their  great  landed  estates  into  little  farms,  and  encour- 
aging young  men  to  go  upon  the  lands  and  make  for  them- 
selves independent  homes?  If  the  people  are  true,  why 
is  it  that  one-third  of  all  in  the  state  have  flocked  to  San 
Francisco,  and  left  the  state  at  large  with  only  four  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile?  Through  what  failure  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  parents  first,  and  of  the  community  in  the 
second  place,  was  the  California  hoodlum  created?  I 
know  how  children  of  old  were  petted  there,  and  it  was 
natural ;  for  ten  times  ten  thousand  men  felt  tugging  at 
their  heartstrings  the  hands  of  little  children  which  were 
never  to  be ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  a  cruel  generosity  which 
ruled  then,  and  it  should  no  more  be  practiced. 

Now  I  have  had  my  growl,  and  I  have  made  it  as  a  pre- 
liminary for  a  suggestion.  Long  ago  in  San  Francisco 
there  was  a  mighty  uprising  to  put  down  intolerable 
wrongs.  Some  bad  men  were  hanged,  others  banished, 
the  courts  were  purified,  the  police  was  made  effective, 
order  was  substituted  for  anarchy,  and  integrity  and  a 
sense  of  safety  succeeded  a  period  of  corruption  and  fear. 
This  was  accomplished  because  the  good  men  of  the  city 
united,  and  each  did  what  he  could.  The  aggregate  was 
something  sublime.  Why  can  they  not  combine  again 
and  make  another  aggregate  which  shall  be  sublime? 


From  a  distance  looks  as  though  there  were  some 
noisy  primary  manipulators  in  California  that  it  would  be 
well  to  hang ;  as  though  some  others  should  be  banished ; 
as  though  there  were  a  good  many  young  men  who  should 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  life  of  shabby-genteel 
vagrancy  is  not  one  to  secure  unbounded  respect. 

But  over  all  is  the  thought  that  young  men  and  women 
should  learn  to  do  something  so  well  that  the  world  will 
want  their  labor,  and  then  a  field  for  their  energies  should 
be  opened  to  them.  The  present  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  Sacramento  or  San  Jorquin  val- 
ley to  a  young  man  would  be  a  gift  of  douhtfui  wisdom 
now ;  but  were  the  waters  utilized  so  that  a  garden  might 
be  made,  a  crop  secured  every  year,  and  a  real  home 
founded,  then  fifty  acres  would  be  a  royal  inheritance. 
Is  it  not  true  that  on  the  soil  already  cultivated  in  those 
valleys  $15,000,000  annually  is  lost  because  the  streams 
are  not  utilized?  Maybe  this  is  why  the  young  men  and 
women  who  grow  up  on  the  farms  of  the  state,  so  soon  as 
they  can,  desert  home  and  go  to  the  cities. 

If  California  is  not  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union  it  is 
solely  because  in  some  grand  attributes  her  people  are 
lacking ;  for  nature  has  done  more  for  that  state  than  for 
any  other.  I  believe  the  chief  mistake  has  been  in  a  want 
of  combination  among  the  people.  Four  men  in  Sacra- 
mento a  few  years  ago  combined  to  build  a  railroad. 
They  worked  together  and  attended  strictly  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  generally  understood  that  by  their  united 
efforts  they  did  reasonably  well.  A  little  such  combina- 
tion by  the  people  at  large  would  in  ten  years  transfigure 
the  state  and  place  her  where  she  ought  to  be — the  fore- 
most of  states,  the  world's  latest  and  greatest  wonder. 
It  would  be  such  a  materialization  as  those  who  love  the 
state  have  always  looked  forward  to.  When  California 
shall  become  as  careful  in  raising  men  as  she  is  now  in 
raising  grapes,  and  they  all  work  together,  among  states 
she  will  be  the  chief,  because  then  her  people  will  be 
worthy  of  the  soil  they  stand  ujion,  of  the  skies  alwve 
hem.  So  far  they  have  been  too  much  blessed.  At 
journey  to  the  desert,  and  a  good  look  at  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  an  unpropitious  field,  where  nothing  is 
won  which  is  not  stubbornly  fought  for,  would  do  them 
good.  The  trouble  with  Californians  thus  far  has  been 
the  thought  that  if  they  failed,  they  would  succeed  in 
something  else.  When  they  give  up  that  thought  and  de- 
termine that  there  shall  be  no  failure,  then  on  the  clock 
of  progress  a  new  hour  w  ill  strike.  Men  should  be  grate- 
ful for  blessings  bestowed  upon  them,  and  grow  good  and 
great  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their  blessings. 
Judged  by  this  rule  the  men  of  California  should  be  the 
best  and  greatest  men,  and  her  women  the  most  beautiful 
women  anywhere  this  old  world  around. 

Tlx-   Heeeiit  I{;uii». 
[After  the  style  of  the  "  Bulletin.") 

The  recent  copious  rains  have  insured  at  least  an  av- 
erage crop.  But  for  the  descent  of  the  rain,  the  case 
w  >uld  have  been  otherwise.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
had  there  been  a  serious  lack  of  moisture  the  farmers 
would  have  suffered,  and  with  them  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state.  Had  there  been  less  rain  there 
would  have  been  a  dryer  season,  and  a  dry  season  is  not 
so  productive  of  the  cereals  as  one  not  so  dry. 

The  teachings  of  experience  are  valuable.  In  no  de- 
partment of  human  activity  is  the  truth  of  this  axiom 
more  clearly  seen  than  in  agriculture.  In  the  absence 
of  irrigation  our  farmers  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the 
moisture  afforded  by  nature.  Under  an  extended  and 
scientifically  devised  system  of  irrigation  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Then  the  agriculturist  could  regard  the  rain 
gauge  with  slight  anxiety.  But  since  we  have  not  the 
advantage  q(  an  adequate  and  well-regulated  artificial 
system  forythe  distribution  of  moisture,  the  clouds  are 
our  main — indeed,  our  sole — reliance.  We  depend  ex- 
clusively at  present  upon  rain  to  water  our  broad  acres. 

A  study  of  the  rain  statistics  since  the  earliest  period  of 
American  settlement  develops  some  curious  facts.  For 
example,  the  record  from  1840  up  to  1873,  inclusive, 
shows  that  there  were  some  years  in  which  the  rainfall 
was  heavier  than  in  others.  The  following  table  for  the 
subsequent  period  discloses  facts  equally  pregnant  with 
meaning  for  the  agricultural  community  : 

Years.  Inches. 

1874-  75  18  -4° 

1875-  76  26.01 

1870-77  10.00 

1877-  78  31.12 

1878-  79  >t-5" 

1870-80  26.38 

1880-  81  27.51 

1881-  82  16.01 

1882-  83  19.82 

1883-  84  so  far  10.76 

The  student  of  this  table  will  perceive  at  a  glance  that 
there  is  a  curious  periodicity  in  the  recurrence  of  the 
futires.  We  find  that  in  1875-6,  26  inches  of  rain  fell, 
and  that  in  1870-80  we  were  confronted  with  the  same 
phenomenon.  This  proves  that  the  rainfall  follows  a  law 
of  cycles.  As  we  had  26  inches  in  1875-6,  and  again  in 
1879-80,  a  period  of  four  years,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
every  four  years  hereafter  we  shall  have  not  less  than  26 
inches  of  rainfall. 

The  duty  of  the  farmer  under  the  present  favoral  l< 
condition  of  things — and  in  view  of  the  statistical  knowl- 
edge which  is  now  subject  to  his  service,  but  without 
which  he  was  obliged  to  worry  along  until  it  had  been 
accumulated — is  to  plant  his  cereals  and  wait  for  them  to 
grow,  trusting  to  an  all-wise  Providence  to  send  more 
rain,  and  to  the  Bulletin  to  let  him  know  what  it  means 
when  it  does  come. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


EXTRACTS    FROM   "PBBSIA"-AN  |UN- 
PUBLISHED  POEM. 


BY  ANNA  M.  FITCH. 


One  day  in  December,  close  down  by  the  sea 
That  washes  the  sands  in  its  sensuous  glee, 
The  stout-hearted  lupin  and  fuchsias,  maroon 
And  purple  and  red,  filled  the  white  afternoon 
With  perfumes  and  colors  of  various  degree — 
This  day  in  December,  close  down  by  the  sea. 

The  ocean  that  rocked  in  the  lap  of  the  wind 
Had  forged  the  huge  key  for  the  Orient  and  Ind, 
And  while  on  its  watery  hinges  there  whirled 
The  gate  that  gave  welcome  to  half  of  the  world, 
No  fettering  frosts  or  snow-stiffening  gale 
Or  icy-bound  breath  ever  sat  in  a  sail 
That  shadowed  these  waters  or  sipped  of  the  breeze, 
Or  fled  at  the  tramp  of  a  storm  on  the  seas; 
So  kindly  the  airs  on  this  sun-pampered  shore, 
So  passion-provoking,  with  love  so  rapport. 
One  day  in  December — 'twere  well  to  begin, 
If  only  to  show  how  much  love  looks  like  sin. 

The  winds  had  upbuilded  a  sea-wall  of  spray 

Lashed  up  from  spent  tempest  one  memorable  day; 

The  swell  of  the  billows,  the  voicing  of  waves, 

The  shrill,  well-known  cry  from  the  far  ocean  caves, 

That  beat  like  a  bell  or  a  funeral  tune 

When  swept  by  the  wind — whether  midnight  or  noon  — 

Belabored  the  air  with  familiar  refrain, 

And  faithfully  told  of  the  storm  on  the  main 

With  telephone  wit.    The  sands  on  the  beach 

Were  scarcely  more  countless,  so  far  as  could  reach 

The  vision  to  landward,  more  impotent  too, 

Than  human  endeavors  to  capture  the  view 

That  nature's  broad  gallery  donated  free 

This  day  in  December,  close  down  by  the  sea. 

*##***#* 

Days  later  fresh  violets  scented  the  air, 
And  vapory  perfumes  of  dank  maiden-hair, 
Half  wood  and  half  swamp,  led  the  senses  away 
To  meadowy  places,  where  cool  waters  play 
Along  the  green  banks. 

Then  the  pausing  of  wheels 
Called  back  the  stray  thoughts  from  the  fanciful  fields 
To  a  li'.he  little  figure,  scarce  more  than  a  child, 
As  fresh  as  the  scents  that  this  moment  beguiled 
The  fancy.    Draped  soft  as  the  breast  of  a  dove. 
In  shades  of  the  flowers  she  held  in  her  glove, 
She  swept  up  the  marbled  and  ebonied  hall, 
And  smiled  in  the  welcome  of  Mora  and  Paul. 

Ah,  Persia!  whence  fled  the  oracular  voice 

Which  whispers  its  warning  when  left  to  make  choice 

Of  ways  that  are  doubtful?    What  witcheried  spell 

Entices  thy  feet  through  those  portals?    As  well 

Make  entry  of  hope  at  the  gates  of  despair! 

Why  heed  not  the  warning?    O  Persia,  beware! 

.*  '       #         #         *         #         *         #  * 

The  gray  mists  swung  down  by  the  low-sounding  shore, 

And  frosty-lipped  surf  bit  the  sands  on  the  floor 

Of  the  unsheltered  beach;  and  the  blue  windy  hills — 

Keeping  watch  over  mizzen  and  main  as  it  fills 

In  the  face  of  the  gale — held  their  breath  in  amaze 

As  the  storm  combed  their  temples  with  roughening  ways 

Down  over  the  sea.    Up  the  querulous  street, 

With  meddlesome,  quizzing  and  hurrying  feet, 

It  ambled  and  swaggered  and  chattered  along, 

Now  wandering  wayward,  now  mixed  with  the  throng; 

Unconscious,  uncaring,  unconquered  it  went, 

Till  the  last  beating  breath  of  the  storm-king  was  spent. 

*#*«««## 

When  sorrow  or  ecstasy  seize  on  the  soul, 

How  fleeting  and  flimsy  the  scenes  that  control 

Our  commonest  moods  seem;  how  straightway  we  seek 

Dumb  nature,  unblaming,  unblindcd,  yet  meek; 

Reposeful,  yet  sleeping;  though  toiling,  untired; 

No  supplicant  woos  her  but  finds  the  desired 

Response  to  his  askings.    The  questioning  shades 

Of  doubt  or  distrust,  in  the  passionless  glades 

Or  the  intrigueless  solitude,  waken  a  strain 

As  welcome  as  notes  in  a  friendly  refrain. 

**#***»» 

In  the  difficult  light,  when  the  day  is  done 

And  the  tawny  fingers  of  night  have  begun 

To  twine  together  the  shadows  and  glints 

And  tie  them  up  with  some  neutral  tints 

Of  opal  and  onyx  and  amethyst 

In  a  soft,  uncertain,  irresolute  twist; 

When  the  gray  lids  fall  on  the  drowsy  eyes 

Of  the  sapphire  sea;  there  will  sometimes  rise 

From  the  shrouding  mists  of  the  sepulchred  west, 

Like  a  taper  new  lit  by  a  dead  nun's  breast, 

A  hurrying  flame,  as  if  worlds  in  their  flight 

Might  have  lashed  their  dull  steeds  into  flecks  of  light 

In  their  race  with  the  sun. 

Then  the  eager  hills 
Hold  their  ample  laps  while  the  evening  fills 
Every  darkening  fold,  and  the  world  helow 
Is  immersed  in  one  fathomless  afterglow. 
•  *         #         #         #         #  * 

O  misguided  woman  !  how  blighted  the  sense 
That  sees  in  the  world  and  its  morbid  pretense 
Incentive  more  sweet  and  more  subtile,  supreme, 
Than  dwells  in  the  self-hood  of  women!    Ah,  deem 
The  hyprocrite's  garb  no  less  sinful  than  sin, 
Or  the  panoplied  purpose  sincere  for  the  thin 
And  mocking  devices  of  virtue  it  wears 
In  disguise  of  the  blemish  it  secretly  bears! 
#***##  *  » 

Society  forges  its  hardships  and  wrongs 
With  all  the  unscrupulous  art  that  belongs 
To  womanly  fates,.    On  much  the  same  block 
It  fashions  her  conscience,  her  stays  and  her  frock; 
It  Reaches  the  tricks/vhich4itifeigns  to  despise, 


Shifts  all  its  own  sins  on  its  victim's  unwise 

And  unsheltered  head,  and  with  cowardly  cringing 

Conceals  its  own  hand  while  securing  the  hinging 

Of  gates  once  enpassed.    Ignoring  the  woman 

W  ho  works  for  her  bread,  with  becoming  acumen 

It  makes  recognition  of  such  as  elect 

To  barter  a  soul,  if  but  with  circumspect 

And  decorous  seeming,  by  adding  a  clause — 

However  perfidious — embraced  in  the  laws, 

Then  spreads  its  broad  mantle  in  lewdish  protection 

On  shoulders  disfigured  with  signs  of  subjection, 

And  sneers  at  its  votaries.    Volatile,  fickle, 

It  thrusts  in  the  blade  of  its  leveling  sickle 

And  mows  down  all  merit  with  merciless  hand, 

Save  such  as  for  uses  its  patrons  demand. 

There  never  was  captive,  and  never  a  serf 

On  Ural's  broad  base  or  Siberia's  turf, 

More  surely  the  slave  of  the  leveling  yoke 

Than  they  who  Society's  favors  invoke 

Above  their  own  strength. 

#*##**#» 

One  moment  she  scanned  them,  her  breath  coming  fast, 

Those  witnesses  beckoning  the  timorsome  Past; 

But  quickly  besieged  by  some  vigilant  thought, 

Which  oftenest  comes  when  unsent  and  unsought, 

She  clasped  to  her  lips  the  unsanctified  lines, 

Then  twisted  the  leaves,  like  to  one  who  resigns 

Death  itself  unto  death.    But  once  in  a  life 

We  bury  our  dead  out  of  sight.    Husband,  wife, 

Lover,  friend — for  them  all  we  may  hopelessly  mourn, 

But  one  throb  goes  out  with  no  tidal  return; 

One  wave  that  made  empty  no  waters  can  fill; 

No  need  of  a  grave  on  a  far  windy  hill, 

Or  name'writ  in  gold;  just  as  often  abroad 

Walks  Dark  in  the  midst  of  the  morning  the  road 

Alongside  our  own;  in  Religion's  red  light 

Or  the  shade  of  the  Cross,  still  the  lips  may  grow  white; 

And  never  a  river  so  calm  and  complete 

But  has  one  shoreless  place  where  Eternities  meet. 

Thus  Mora  interred  her  dead;  nevermore 

One  echoing  note  from  life's  resolute  score 

Should  encumber  her  ear;  so  with  unpalsied  hand 

She  cautiously  gave  to  a  perishing  brand 

The  letters;  then  watched  while  the  black  wrinkles  fell 

And  covered  the  memory  of  Rupert  Blondell. 

*###***# 

How  fares  it  with  Fenly,  his  roots  and  his  verbs, 

His  clubs  and  flirtations,  his  billiards  and  herbs? 

With  face  irresponsible,  yielding,  mobile, 

With  smile  irresistibly  sweet  and  facile, 

With  even  a  voice  quite  persuasively  keyed 

For  passion  or  pity — to  purr  or  to  plead — 

He  fully  maintained  his  well-earned  reputation 

Of  masking  his  words  with  all  imperturbation. 

Albeit  he  laughed  with  his  scholarly  guest 

As  he  tossed  the  Tokay  with  all  manifest  zest, 

A  clever  observer  would  surely  discern 

The  whitening  smile  and  the  half-furtive  turn 

Of  wide-open  eyes,  as  the  rustling  gown 

Or  the  perfume  of  musk  through  the  draperies  blown 

Announced  the  approach  of  his  wife.    Yet  of  all 

The  casual  comers  who  most  valued  Paul 

For  rare  contributions  to  their  epicurean* 

Tastes,  there  was  not  among  them,  I  am  sure,  one 

Who  saw  through  the  mists  of  his  own  pampered  sense 

The  causes  which  led  to  such  subtle  pretense 

As  Fenly  essayed. 

######*# 
On  the  Mediterranean,  eastward  from  Nice  — 
The  heart  of  her  impulse,  as  Athens  of  Greece — 
The  traveler  recalls  how  a  glittering  vision 
Invites  the  tired  eye  up  the  slopes  of  elysian 
Delights;  how  the  masses  of  marble  and  green, 
With  perfume  and  fountain  and  foliage  between, 
Look  tenderly  down -on  the  tideless  old  sea 
And  the  dim  windless  places  that  lie  on  the  lea; 
How  up  the  broad  terrace  they  tirelessly  go — 
Old  age  and  young  maidenhood — thither  and  fro, 
To  deal  with  despair,  both  the  timid  and  bold, 
While  their  pulses  keep  time  to  the  clink  of  the  gold. 
And  yet  among  all  of  the  eager-faced  train, 
So  hectic  of  cheek  and  bewildered  of  brain, 
Who  madly  defy  all  that  fate  can  command 
On  the  turn  of  a  wheel  or  the  trick  of  a  hand, 
Not  one  played  his  game  with  more  desperate  skill 
Or  treasured  his  triumphs  with  heartier  pride 
Than  she,  the  bold  gamester — this  Mora  McBride. 

####*### 

O  Woman !  you  waltz  to  the  measures  of  wealth, 
You  smile  on  your  hero,  you  sip  to  his  health, 
You  dote  on  your  baubles,  you  chatter  and  dance, 
And  languish  in  luxury;  meanwhile,  perchance, 
He  waits  with  mute  lips  on  some  perilous  brink 
Where  sweep  the  dark  waters  of  destiny.    Think  ! 
The  pleasures  you  covet  his  peace  may  disturb; 
The  exotic  you  choose  be  his  "diamonded  herb;  " 
You  may  barter  his  honor  and  mortgage  his  pride, 
Till,  like  drift  on  the  beach  left  ashore  by  the  tide, 
The  sun  of  Society  turns  to  decay 
The  flattened  fortunes  itself  swept  away. 

«  **##««* 

"The  greatest  is  charity!  " — ponder  them  well, 
These  words  that  from  lips  sad  and  sinless  once  fell 
Like  cool  drops  of  water  on  fever-flushed  faces, 
Or  shadowy  rocks  along  wearisome  places. 

"The  greatest  is  charity!  " — verily,  who 
But  needs  all  the  charity  earth  can  bestow? 
*###»•«« 

If  a  resolute  spirit  but  fixes  it  eye 

On  some  pinnacled  purpose  sufficiently  high 

To  escape  the  beset ments  that  rise  in  the  way — 

The  selfish  allurements  that  lead  it  astray — 

It  will  cleave  every  effort  to  fetter  its  wing 

And  each  aspiration  its  answer  will  bring, 

As  the  torch  that  the  fiercest  of  storms  will  outlast 

Is  the  torch  borne  aloft  on  the  crest  of  the  blast. 


*»»****# 

When  Augusts  are  ended  and  Autumn  suns  shine 
Through  vari-hued  boskage  and  crimsoning  vine, 
A  little  brown  spider  comes  out  of  the  haze 
With  soul  of  deceit,  yet  with  softest  of  ways; 
And,  clad  to  the  eye  in  some  leveling  shade 
Of  russet  and  gray,  he  proceeds  to  invade 
The  sacredest  forest  with  armies  of  schemes 
Of  fine-spun  illusions,  as  subtile  as  dreams, 
For  entangling  some  feeble  and  unwary  wing 
In  meshes  as  fateful  as  mirage. 

###«#•## 

I've  wondered,  when  life  is  reduced  to  a  scroll, 
When  big  with  her  travail  the  heavens  shall  unroll; 
When  books  shall  be  opened  and  actions  undid, 
And  hearts  and  intents  can  no  longer  be  hid; 
If  errors  and  crimes  shall  be  found  to  have  sexes, 
And  whether  the  question  of  gender  perplexes 
Savants  of  the  higher  and  ultimate  school 
So  far,  as  with  earthlings,  as  quite  to  control 
All  edicts  and  verdicts;  or  if  they  define 
Transgression  as  masculine,  sin  feminine? 
Let  those  who  can  answer,  still  further  decide 
The  odds  between  Rupert  and  Mora  McBride. 
*         #         #         #         #         #         #     ■  # 
They  lifted  the  form  from  the  white  marble  stair, 
And  threaded  the  lengths  of  the  sunniest  hair; 
The  shapeliest  fingers  they  curved  to  their  will, 
And  fashioned  the  eyelids,  now  stony  and  still; 
The  violets,  wet  from  the  fountain's  white  crest, 
They  tied  in  a  knot  for  her  maidenly  breast, 
And  the  flowing  folds  of  her  creamy  gown 
They  rumpled  lo  rippling  waves  of  down; 
And  over  the  heart  that  was  used  to  beat 
They  laid  the  pale  cross  with  its  promise  sweet. 


Pine-Street   3VIetho<ls   in   the  Mountains. 


For  some  time  it  had  been  rumored  that  a  wild  man 
was  living  in  Jack's  valley,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  Carson  City,  the  capital  of  our  neighboring  state. 
A  few  days  ago  a  party  of  farmers  started  out  with  shot- 
guns and  rifles,  not  to  hunt  the  wild  man,  but  to  run 
down  the  supposititious  grizzlies  that  had  been  making 
raids  on  their  cattle.  Toward  nightfall  the  party  came 
upon  a  wretched  hut  among  the  pines.  The  wild  man 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  door  of  the  miserable  shanty. 
His  aspect  was  frightful.  Rags  covered  his  person,  nails 
like  talons  tipped  his  fingers,  a  cataract  of  tangled  iron- 
gray  hair  tumbled  about  his  shoulders,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  from  beneath  great  shaggy  eyebrows.  What 
made  his  appearance  peculiarly  terrifying  was  a  mass  of 
white  foam,  which  not  only  covered  his  mouth  but  the 
most  of  his  face. 

The  horsemen  returned  the  strange  creature's  stare, 
speechless  with  surprise  and  fright.  The  wild  man  was 
the  first  to  speak.    He  said  : 

"How  d'ye  do,  gentlemen?  I  can't  ask  you  all  in; 
but  if  you'll  wait  till  I  finish  shaving,  I'll  come  out  and 
build  a  fire  and  make  things  as  comfortable  as  possible 
for  you." 

"  By  hokey  !  "  yelled  one  of  the  farmers,  a  little  later, 
"  here's  my  heifer !  "  And  he  pointed  to  the  carcass  of  a 
beast  hanging  by  the  heels  from  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

The  other  ranchers  gathered  around  the  heifer,  and 
talked  excitedly. 

"  Let's  lynch  him  !  "  shouted  the  owner  of  the  assassi- 
nated animal. 

"Lynch  be  hanged!"  said  the  wild  man,  emerging 
from  the  hut,  wiping  his  face  with  his  sleeve.  "Was 
that  one  of  yours,  Jones  ?  " 

"  He  knows  me  ! "  exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  heifer,  in 
amazement. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  vou  don't  know  me  ?  "  asked  the 
wild  man.  "  Don't  you  remember  Bob  Scoopcm,  the 
Pine-street  broker,  that  went  under  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
deal  and  carried  down  $70,000  of  your  money  with  him  I" 

"I  do,"  said  Farmer  Jones,  with  emotion;  "and  I 

rec'nize  you  now ;  but  what  in  d'ye  mean  by  stealin' 

my  cattle  !   Fer  two  cents  I'd  have  yer  blood  I" 

"  What  1"  cried  the  wild  man,  indignantly.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say,  Jones,  that  you've  got  the  gall  to  stand  there 
and  talk  about  murdering  me  for  a  fifty  dollar  cow,  when 
you  never  whimpered  over  the  the  $70,000  I  sunk  for  you 
on  the  point  Fair  gave  me,  and  which  I  passed  along  to 
you  like  a  friend?  Pah  !  I  haven't  time  to  talk  to  a  man 
with  no  more  sense  than  you've  got  I" 

The  wild  man  turned  away  angrily  and  disappeared  in 
the  hut,  leaving  the  ranchers  looking  at  one  another  and 
feeling  pretty  cheap.  When  he  came  out  again  he  had  a 
shotgun  on  his  shoulder  and  a  gunnysack,  with  eye-holes 
cut  in  it,  over  his  head, 

"Make  yourselves  at  home  till  I  get  back,"  said  the 
wild  man,  with  recovered  good  humor.  "  You  can  help 
yourselves  to  steaks  from  the  heifer  that  Jones  has  paid 
in  on  the  twenty-fifth  assessment  I've  levied  on  the  agri- 
cultural community.    Fll  be  gone  till  midnight." 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Farmer  Jones,  respect- 
fully. 

"I'm  going  down  the  road  to  make  a  little  deal  in 
Wells-Fargo,"  replied  the  wild  man ;  and  so  saying,  he 
faded  into  the  darkness. 


Pauline  Luca  is  still  popular.  She  has  recently  been 
engaged  to  sing  at  three  concerts  in  Moscow  for  one 
thousand  pounds  It  is  better  to  be  born  Luca  than  rich. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


This  paper  is  published  by  three  journalists  who  have 
had  it  in  contemplation  for  some  years.  It  is  the  out- 
come of  a  good  deal  of  hard,  definite  thinking.  There 
exists  in  the  mind  of  every  journalist  who  has"  any  brains 
or  earnestness,  an  ideal  paper,  and  the  greatest  happi- 
ness he  looks  for,  this  side  of  disembodied  felicity,  is  the 
opportunity  to  give  his  ideal  material  form.  It  happened 
that  three  of  us,  thinking  separately,  exchanged  ideas 
and  found  that  we  agreed  in  essentials.  Hence  T7ie  San 
Franciscan. 

A  year  will  be  given  the  people  to  decide  whether  they 
like  the  paper  well  enough  to  buy  it  and  advertise  in  it. 
77ie  San  Franciscan  will  be  published  that  long  anyway, 
whether  it  pays  or  not,  for  we  mean  to  give  our  experi- 
ment a  fair  trial.  If  it  fails  wc  shall  know  that  we  have 
been  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  our  own  abilities  and  in 
our  notions  of  the  sort  of  journal  needed  here.  We  have 
no  expectation  or  ailure,  however.  Naturally,  we  are 
not  inclined  to  '  ■  r  the  suspicion  that  we  are  conceited 
fljpes,  01  that  >1<          •  I-    •••  i    1  and  the  rest  of 

the  state,  are  ■  £tirpid  fo  appreciate  a  bright 

■weekly,  or  ton  of  their  c.»vn  ''merest  to  refuse  a 

living  to  one  th,ii  stnu  i<  .  !  hi  ne  t,  strong  and  free. 
We  have  a  lively  faith  that  th<_.e  is  room  for  The  San 
Franciscan. 

We  shall  not  depend  wholly  upon  our  own  pens  to 
make  the  paper  worth  reading.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  contributions  from  writers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  have  won  reputation.  But  while  under- 
standing the  value  of  well-known  names  to  any  literary 
journal,  and  especially  to  a  new  one,  we  shall  not 
depend  upon  them  too  much.  Anybody,  unknown  as 
well  as  known,  who  can  write  matter  of  the  kind  we 
want,  will  get  a  welcome  from  the  The  San  Franciscan, 
and  a  remunerative  price  for  the  work.  We  have  a  hope — 
and  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  faint  one — that  we  shall  in 
time  work  a  literary  revival  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  there  must  be  much  literary  talent 
dormant  among  a  million  or  more  of  people  who,  as  a 
whole,  are  in  intelligence  and  education  rather  beyond 
the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Since  Mark 
Twain  went  to  the  East  to  find  an  audience  that  would 
laugh  at  the  humor  which  has  since  made  everybody 
laugh ;  since  Bret  Harte  wrote  the  fine  sketches  in  the  old 
Overland  which  earned  him  far-away  applause,  that  made 
him  hated  at  home ;  since  Joaquin  Miller  left  us  for  Lon- 
don, unable  to  find  a  publisher  here  who  would  print  the 
poems  that  pleased  the  world;  since  Henry  George, 
sneered  at  among  us  as  a  crank,  carried  his  book  to  the 
other  side  of  the  continent  and  gained  renown  as  a 
thinker  whose  thoughts  have  forced  the  respect  of  the 
learned  and  won  the  hopeful  interest  of  the  toiling  mob 
in  half  a  dozen  nations — no  writer  of  considerable  note 
has  arisen  here.  California  has  not  been  hospitable  to 
her  men  of  genius  and  talent.  Her  press  has  been  stupid 
enough  not  to  perceive  the  merit  of  their  work  when  pre- 
sented for  original  judgment,  and  narrow  and  mean 
enough  to  depreciate  it  when  it  has  been  carried  to  a 
better  market. 

When  the  big  fish  in  the  lake  of  literature  have  got  this 
sort  of  treatment,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  smaller 
ones  should  be  dealt  with  tenderly.  The  tone  of  the 
literary  press  toward  beginners  is  in  the  highest  degree 
cruel  and  stupid.  It  is  habitually  assumed  that  it  is  the 
rawest  presumption  in  an  unknown  young  man  or  woman 
to  attempt  to  write  anything  for  print,  the  editorial  dolts 
apparently  forgetting,  in  their  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
public  a  burdensome  sense  of  their  own  importance,  that 
it  is  from  the  amateur  crowd  that  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessional army  must  be  recruited.  So  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  only  after  years  of  struggle,  rebuff,  insult  and  morti- 
fication can  a  young  man  or  woman — unless  of  a  talent 
so  high  that  there  is  precious  little  of  it  in  existence — 
make  his  or  her  way  into  the  writing  coteries.  The  prizes 
are  not  worth  the  fight. 

Instead  of  repelling  young  writers,  T7ie  San  Franciscan 
will  encourage  them — those  who  have  the  courage  to  be 


themselves,  write  as  they  think  and  feel,  and  who  have 
enough  mental  sinew  in  them  to  be  above  imitating  the 
affected  daintiness  and  languor  of  the  literary  style  which 
has  so  powerful  a  fascination  for  most  of  our  esteemed 
and  too-consciously  genteel  contemporaries.  Nobody 
who  aims  to  be  a  literary  dude  need  apply  at  this  shop. 
We  want  men  and  women  to  write  for  us,  not  prigs. 

In  the  literary  departments  of  the  paper  we  shall  not 
go  about  our  work  in  too  serious  a  spirit.  The  world 
needs  reforming,  of  course,  but  we  doubt  if  preaching  is 
the  best  way  to  make  it  better.  That  which  deserves 
ridicule  shall  be  ridiculed  without  mercy,  and  pretenders 
of  all  sorts— political,  religious  and  social — shall  be  the 
just  prey  of  our  writers  and  artists.  We  hope  to  make  it 
devilish  uncomfortable  for  humbugs  of  every  degree,  and 
the  flaying  of  them,  we  trust,  will  make  each  Saturday  a 
holiday  for  honest  folks  while  The  San  Franciscan  lasts. 

The  founders  of  this  paper  have  an  earnest  purpose 
which  will,  we  hope,  give  it  a  distinctive  character,  and 
commend  it  to  men  of  thought  and  patriotic  feeling. 
We  have  convictions,  and  mean  to  express  them  frankly 
and  strongly.  The  San  Franciscan  will  not  shout  the 
war  cries  of  either  of  the  political  parties,  since  it  has  a 
weary  contempt  for  both  of  them.  We  are  not  singular 
in  this.  The  only  men  who  have  to-day  a  real  interest 
in  the  parties  are  those  who  live  by  them,  and  that 
larger  class  who  arc  natural  partisans  and  must  move 
with  a  crowd  0/  not  at  all.  Neither  party  has  the  cour- 
age any  longer  to  harness  its  policy  to  its  declared  prin- 
ciples. The  Democratic  party  is  anxious  to  forget  its 
past;  the  Republican  party  asks  that  only  its  past  shall 
be  remembered.  Neither  holds  out  promises  for  the  fu- 
ture large  enough  or  sincere  enough  to  rouse  the  citizen 
to  partisan  enthusiasm.  The  Republican  party  when 
charged  with  the  sins  of  its  maturity,  points  to  its  virtuous 
youth  as  an  offset  and  a  justification  for  continuance  in 
vice.  The  most  important  symptom  of  healthy  life  given 
by  the  Democracy  for  twenty  years  was  the  election  of 
Carlisle  to  the  Speakership.  That  seemed  to  mean  a 
decided  step  in  the  direction  of  free  trade;  but  ever  since 
Carlisle's  elevation  the  energy  of  the  press  and  politicians 
of  the  party  has  been  given  to  anxious  efforts  to  explain 
to  the  people  that  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  were  capable  of  originat- 
ing and  standing  by  an  aggressive  policy.  Apparently 
they  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  while  they  perceive 
and  reprobate  the  thievish  absurdities  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  they  would  on  no  account  be  suspected 
of  a  serious  intention  of  doing  away  with  them. 
It  is  the  rascally  poltroonery  of  1880  over  again — 
when  the  orators  of  the  party,  standing  on  a  free- 
trade  platform,  preached  protection.  The  gout  and 
carbuncles  of  the  high-fed  Republican  party  are  no 
more  disgusting  than  the  glare  of  hunger  in  the  fierce 
eyes  of  the  starved  Democracy  is  terrifying.  Neither 
party  asks  to  be  given  power  on  its  merits,  but  because  of 
the  demerits  of  the  other.  "  Turn  the  rascals  out,"  was 
tried  a  little  while  ago  by  the  chief  Democratic  journal 
of  the  country  as  the  rallying  cry  for  the  coming  Presi- 
dential fight.  "  Keep  the  rascals  out,"  was  the  counter 
yell  of  the  Republicans.  To  this  base  level  the  politics 
of  the  country  have  sunk.  The  people  would  be  but  too 
glad  if  they  could  see  a  way  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of 
both  parties  by  turning  the  rascals  out  and  keeping  other 
rascals  from  taking  their  places;  but  with  the  antiquated 
political  machinery  in  use  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  being  able  to  mend  matters,  and  we  must  goon  making 
at  each  election  a  choice  of  evils.  In  the  penitentiary 
for  pledge-breakers  and  the  gallows  for  bribe-givers  and 
bribe-takers  we  see  a  partial  remedy. 

The  truth  is  that  both  the  parties  have  lost  their  blood 
and  brains.  The  feebleness  and  timidity  of  old  age  are 
upon  them.  They  hobble  about  on  the  crutches  of 
memory,  and  have  eyes  only  for  the  past.  They  dare 
not  venture  from  the  dusty  paths  in  which  they  have  al- 
ways walked.  No  doubt  the  green  pastures  of  experi- 
mental fields  often  look  inviting  enough  to  the  larger- 
minded  among  the  political  leaders,  but  their  pluck  fails 
them  when  the  impulse  comes  to  climb  over  the  stout 
fences  of  tradition  which  inclose  the  party  corrals. 
Money  has  got  a  deadly  grip  upon  the  throats  of  the 
parties.  It  has  packed  the  Senate  in  its  interest,  and 
placed  its  menials  even  upon  the  Supreme  Bench.  The 
corporations  are  stronger  in  Washington  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  country.  They  defy  the  people  to  govern  them. 
The  men  who  shape  the  action  of  both  parties  stand  in 
fear  before  this  corporate  despotism,  and  give  it  only 
sham  battle  with  their  jaws  when  the  vote-catching  sea- 
son recurs. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  cumber  the 


ground.  They  block  the  pathway  to  progress.  Neither 
dares  to  face  the  problems  which  engage  the  most  earnest 
and  deepest  though^  of  the  time.  Our  republican  ex- 
periment of  something  more  than  a  century  has  proved 
clearly  that  free  political  institutions  do  not  prevent  the 
development  simultaneously  of  the  millionaire  and  the 
pauper.  We  are  learning  that  the  benefits  of  the  amazing 
increase  in  productive  power  which  this  century  of  me- 
chanical invention  has  given  go  mostly  to  the  few,  while 
the  mass  of  the  people  remain  as  poor  and  hard-worked 
as  in  the  days  when  steam  dwelt  in  the  tea-kettle  and 
electricity  flashed  away  its  time  unprofitably  in  the  heav- 
ens. While  we  have  so  incalculably  augmented  our  pro- 
ductive power,  the  social  machinery  for  the  distribution 
of  the  resulting  wealth  remains  as  rude  as  when  grain  was 
thrashed  with  flails  and  the  cobbler  stood  for  the  shoe 
factory.  The  best  that  we  are  able  to  do  with  the  vast 
wealth  created  by  the  labor  of  all  is  to  hand  it  over  in 
fifty  and  hundred-million  piles  to  a  few  deserving  gentle- 
men like  Could,  Huntington  and  Yanderbilt.  Assuredly 
it  ought  to  be  an  easier  matter  to  fairly  divide  wheat  after 
we  have  grown  it,  and  shoes  after  we  have  made  them, 
than  to  grow  and  make  these  things;  but,  in  reality,  we 
are  groping  like  lost  idiots  in  the  dark  before  this  problem 
of  division.  It  is  /he  problem,  and  one  that  will  force  its 
way  to  practical  attention  with  accelerating  power.  A 
political  party  is  needed  that  will  face  it  frankly,  and 
make  its  solution  the  end  of  its  activity.  Neither  of  the 
present  parties  dares  even  to  acknowledge  that  it  exists, 
so  stupidly  cowardly  are  they. 

But  though  The  San  Franciscan  has  a  hearty  contempt 
for  the  triviality  and  inadequacy  of  the  sort  of  seven-by- 
nine  politics  which  both  parties  are  determined  to  deal 
in,  it  understands  well  enough  that  if  a  fight  for  better 
things  is  to  be  made  at  all,  it  must  be  made  with  the 
weaj)ons  within  reach.  It  will,  therefore,  have  its  say  when 
the  pigmy  battles  are  being  fought,  and  do  its  best  to  help 
to  victory  the  side  that  temporarily  offers  the  most  public 
good — or  rather,  the  least  public  ill.  For  partisanship  in 
petty  matters  we  have  no  taste,  but  neutrality  when  a 
ruction  is  in  progress  is  still  more  foreign  to  our  inclina- 
tion. So  we  shall,  as  occasion  demands,  jump  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  armed  with  the  cudgel  of  common 
sense,  and  rap  the  head .  that  most  need  rapping. 

We  do  not  expect  that  this  paper  will  please  everybody ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  hope  to  displease  a  great  many 
people.  But  among  those  whom  we  shall  not  displease 
will  be  all  men  and  women  who  like  plain  speaking  about 
grave  matters;  who  have  no  sympathy  with  abuse  of  men 
because  of  their  race  or  religion  ;  who  believe  in  liberty  of 
thought  and  toleration  of  opinion  different  from  their  own ; 
who  hate  shams ;  who  like  to  laugh  at  snobs ;  who  enjoy  the 
scarification  of  rascals,  and  who  feel  healthy  disgust  for 
humor  which  depends  for  its  point  upon  nastiness.  We 
look  for  support  to  the  intelligent  and  decent  people  of 
the  city  and  state.  The  San  Franciscan  will  have  few 
charms  for  the  leisure  class  of  Tar  Flat,,  the  dancing 
millionaires  of  Nob  Hill,  or  other  members  of  the  un- 
educated and  vicious  element  of  our  society. 


THE   FIELD  CONSPIRACY. 


An  anonymous  circular  has  been  sent  from  Sacramento 
to  prominent  Democrats  throughout  the  state,  asking 
them  a  number  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  coming 
Presidential  contest,  and  particularly  inquiring  how  Jus- 
tice Stephen  J.  Field  would  suit  them  as  a  candidate. 

This  circular  doubtless  is  one  sign  of  the  conspiracy  in 
progress  to  secure  for  Justice  Field  the  Pacific  Coast  dele- 
gation to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  There 
should  be  no  mistake  about  the  nature  of  this  conspiracy. 
It  is  extensive  and  formidable,  and  its  agents  are  hard  at 
work  already.  It  embraces  the  powers  which  are  all  but 
irresistible  in  the  game  of  making  nominations,  though 
not  yet  invincible  when  the  people  meet  them  at  the  ba!- 
lotbox.  Enormous  wealth  is  behind  Field.  Wealth  is 
always  able  to  enlist  the  professional  politicians  in  its 
service,  and  the  professional  politicians  manage  generally 
to  do  pretty  much  as  they  please  with  primaries  and  con- 
ventions. If  money  can  buy  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion, Justice  Field  will  be  the  next  President. 

The  chief  backer  of  Field  is  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  which  he  has  served  well;  and  in  serving 
it  he  has  gained  the  favor  of  the  predatory  rich  every- 
where. His  only  disinterested  admirers  are  his  brother 
lawyers,  who,  with  almost  unanimous  voice,  declare  him 
to  be  a  great  jurist.  Certainly  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
is  profound,  and  its  elasticity  in  his  hand  is  marvelous. 
The  Thurman  Act,  to  compel  the  overland  railroad  com- 
panies to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  their  debt  to 
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the  government,  became  under  his  analysis  a  dangerous 
attempt  of  the  federal  power  to  invade  state  'sovereignty — 
the  Central  Pacific  being  a  California  corporation ;  the 
effort  of  the  state  to  exercise  its  sovereignty  in  the  man- 
ner of  taxing  this  company  became  a  dangerous  attempt 
of  the  state  to  violate  the  Federal  Constitution.  No 
wonder  that  lawyers  should  admire  legal  ability  like  this, 
and  no  wonder  that  the  Central  Pacific  people  should 
feel  friendly  toward  a  judge  who  can  be  depended  upon 
at  all  times  to  stretch  the  law  protectingly  over  its 
pocket. 

Justice  Field  is  intensely  unpopular  on  the  Pacific- 
Coast.  His  decisions,  so  invariably  pleasing  to  the  cor- 
porations, sufficiently  explain  this  state  of  feeling.  The 
conspiracy  contemplates  a  management  of  the  press  that 
shall  prevent  any  disastrous  expression  of  the  people's 
hostility  toward  Field's  candidacy.  We  shall  see  Repub- 
lican journals  change  hands  and  become  Field  organs; 
we  shall  see  Republican  journals  remain  Republican,  but 
offer  an  opposition  so  faint  and  respectful  that  it  will  be 
more  flattering  than  advocacy ;  we  shall  see  Democratic 
journals  which  have  spoken  the  truth  about  Judge  Field 
in  the  past,  swallowing  all  their  condemnation.  There 
will  be  a  newspaper  boom  for  Field  all  along  the  line. 
Indeed  the  first  murmur  of  the  hired  chorus  can  be  heard 
already. 

Money  can  do  many  things.  It  may  buy  the  Pacific 
Coast  Democratic  delegation  for  Justice  Field;  it  may 
even  nominate  him ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  can  elect 
him  to  the  Presidency.  Certainly  it  cannot  carry  Cali- 
fornia for  him.  Mr.  Crocker  as  a  candidate  for  a  place 
on  the  Railroad  Commission  would  stand  as  good  a 
chance  of  success  as  Justice  Field  would  of  getting  the 
electoral  votes  of  this  state.  No  ingenuity  could  disguise 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  Central  Pacific's  candidate,  and 
that  fact  would  damn  him,  as  he  ought  to  be  damned. 


MR.  FOOTE'S  REPORT. 

Railroad  Commissioner  Foote's  minority  report  has  been 
published,  but  it  has  not  drawn  much  attention  from  the 
newspapers  or  made  a  public  stir.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this.  The  first  is  that  the  report  is  so  long  that  few 
editors,  or  other  people,  have  had  the  time  and  courage 
needed  to  read  it ;  and  the  second  is  that  it  tells  us  nothing 
new  that  is  of  much  importance.  Still,  the  report  is  an 
interesting  production,  and  rewards  the  reader  for  his 
trouble  in  going  through  it. 

Mr.  Foote  gives  us  the  familiar  information  that  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  people  enriched  themselves  by 
chicane  and  fraud  in  the  building  of  the  road ;  that  they 
have  ever  since  drawn  dividends  upon  capital  never  in- 
vested ;  that  they  insolently  refuse  to  give — or  profess  to 
be  unable  to  give — information  to  the  Commissioners  need- 
ful to  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  cost  and  earnings  of 
the  roads,  which  would  enable  them,  if  they  were  so  dis- 
posed, to  intelligently  and  systematically  regulate  charges. 
All  this  the  public  know  already;  but  Mr.  Foote's  history 
of  the  road  from  its  beginning,  and  of  the  various  acts  of 
doubtful  honesty  and  undoubted  rascality  which  made  up 
the  sum  of  the  villainy  practiced  in  the  building  of  the 
line,  is  put  in  a  well-arranged  and  striking  form  that 
gives  it  real  value. 

Mr.  Crocker  will  derive  no  pleasure  from  reading  this 
report,  for  it  convicts  him  of  being  guilty  of  much  trans- 
parent evasion  and  some  good  solid  lying  while  under  ex- 
amination as  a  witness  before  the  Commissioners  last 
ummer.  When  Mr.  Foote  gets  done  with  Mr.  Crocker 
he  leaves  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  impression  that  this 
prudent  millionaire  has  always  had  a  justcr  notion  of  the 
danger  of  leaving  undestroyed  written  evidence  of  crime 
than  was  entertained  by  his  confrere,  Mr.  Huntington, 
when  he  artlessly  intrusted  to  the  care  of  General  Colton 
the  correspondence  which  lost  him  and  his  partners  the 
Texas  Pacific  land  grant,  and  which  should  land  him  in 
state  prison — and  would,  if  the  law  were  not  a  crude  con- 
trivance which,  however  efficacious  for  the  punishment  of 
small  rascals,  is  next  to  useless  for  giving  big  ones  their 
deserts.  Mr.  Crocker  has  prudently  lost,  or  laid  away  so 
carefully  that  no  one  can  find  them,  the  books  of  the 
Contract  and  Finance  Company,  and  all  records  that 
would  show  just  how  well  the  directors  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific paid  themselves  for  building  the  road. 

But  it  is  when  Mr.  Foote  comes  to  his  fellow-Commis- 
sioners that  he  is  most  interesting.  It  is  not  that  there  is 
anything  fresh  in  the  matter  of  his  statements,  but  it  is 
something  to  have  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  pic- 
tured as  pledge-breaking  scoundrels,  hirelings  of  the  rail- 
road company,  and  cowards,  by  their  brother  Commis- 
sioner. Of  course  Mr.'  Foote  does  not  so  far  forget  the 
uses  of  official  phraseology  as  to  say  these  hard  things  of 


his  colleagues  in  plain  English,  but  he  comes  as  near 
doing  it  as  the  forms  of  courteous  writing  will  permit. 
He  presents  facts  which  have  a  meaning  as  clear  as  the 
stoutest  Saxon  words  could  convey.  He  contrasts  their 
written  promises  before  their  election  with  their  written 
excuses  for  non-action  afterwards,  asserts  that  no  changes 
in  freight  or  passenger  charges  have  yet  been  made  that  do 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  railroad  company,  and 
hints  broadly  that  his  colleagues  were  afraid  to  remain 
over  night  in  Hanford  because  of  the  hostile  feeling 
shown  by  the  people  there  toward  them. 

Mr.  Foote  takes  a  good  deal  of  space,  it  is  true,  to  say* 
that  the  projectors  of  the  Central  Pacific  acquired  when 
building  the  road  habits  of  theft,  which  they  have  not 
since  shaken  off;  that  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  act 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company,  and  that  it 
is  vain  to  expect  them  to  do  anything  which  they  have  not 
the  Central  Pacific's  permission  to  do— but  Mr.  Foote  says 
all  this  well,  and  the  great  length  of  his  report  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  important  assertion  or 
charge  without  backing  it  with  extracts  from  the  record. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  patience  of  the  people 
of  California  that  two  men,  elected  on  their  promise  to 
put  an  end  to  railroad  thievery,  but  who,  now  they  are  in 
office  refuse  to  raise  a  finger  to  stop  the  spoliation,  should 
daily  and  nightly  walk  the  streets  as  safely  as  if  they  were 
honest  and  harmless  citizens. 


JENKINS. 

Some  ladies  in  Washington — we  have  forgotten  their 
names,  and  are  sorry  for  it,  as  we  should  like  to  do  them 
the  honor  of  giving  them  respectful  mention — have  caused 
it  to  be  made  known  that  hereafter  when  they  invite 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  their  homes  to  dance  or 
otherwise  amuse  themselves,  no  reporters  will  be  admitted. 
We  are  hopeful  enough  to  regard  this  as  a  straw  on  the 
social  stream  that  indicates  a  turn  of  the  tide.  We  wish 
that  it  may  turn  so  vigorously  as  to  upset  and  drown 
every  Jenkins  now  floating  in  his  paper  boat,  uniformed 
in  the  hired  claw-hammer  of  his  tribe.  Perhaps  by  the 
time  the  nineteenth  century  has  polkaed  into  the  past, 
Jenkins  will  live  only  in  history,  with  the  dodo  and  ptero- 
dactyl. We  see  in  his  work  the  seed  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. It  has  grown  so  rankly  luxuriant  that  it  must  topple 
and  fall,  and,  like  everything  tropical,  decay  quickly. 
When  everybody's  parties  and  everybody's  name  get  into 
print,  as  they  do  now,  thanks  to  Jenkins,  there  is  promi- 
nence in  being  left  unmentioned.  Possibly  the  desire  for 
this  distinction  has  partly  moved  tKese  Washington  ladies 
to  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  press.  It  is  a  painful 
snub,  but  it  is  far  milder  than  the  press  has  earned. 

Why  should  a  reputable  journal  put  on  livery  and  enter 
the  service  of  "society  " — a  society  whose  intellect  finds 
full  and  satisfying  expression  in"  dancing,  eating  and 
dressing?  Men  with  the  intelligence  necessary  to  make 
newspapers. cannot  have  any  illusions  about  this  society. 
They  despise  it  and  laugh  at  it  in  private ;  but  for  all  that 
they  hurry  to  do  it  the  honor  of  writing  respectfully  of  it. 
Rivalry  in  profitable  toadyism  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  Jenkins  on  every  newspaper's  staff.  There  is  money  in 
Jenkins's  work.  When  that  ceases  to  be  true,  the  inter- 
est of  the  business  office  will  come  into  harmony  with  the 
taste  of  the  editorial  room,  and  Jenkins  will  be  no  more. 
We  think  the  fact  that  really  good  society  does  not  get 
into  print  is  making  its  way.  The  sort  of  society  into 
which  money  cannot  buy  its  entrance — and  there  is,  thank 
heaven,  society  of  this  kind  in  every  American  city — is 
forbidden  ground  to  Jenkins.  His  place  of  activity  is 
among  the  vulgar  rich,  and  the  vulgar  poor  who  strive 
to  imitate  them. 

Jenkins  has  overloaded  the  public  stomach  with  his 
sweets,  and  signs  of  nausea  encourage  the  observer.  One 
can  endure  Jenkins  when  his  employers  confine  him  to  a 
department — for  then  one  can  skip  him ;  but  when  he  is 
permitted  to  diffuse  himself  through  the  whole  newspaper, 
like  a  bad  odor,  revolt  is  inevitable.  Witness  the  daily 
dispatches,  to  which  we  turn  for  the  world's  news.  We 
find  Jenkins  there,  'filling  more  space  with  the  details  of  a 
dance,  or  a  dinner,  or  a  petty  squabble  among  society 
women,  than  is  devoted  to  a  battle  in  which  thousands  of 
our  fellow  creatures  are  slain.  Why  should  all  the  world 
be  taken  by  the  ear  in  this  way  and  made  to  listen  be- 
cause Vanderbilt  gives  a  ball,  or  Astor  a  dinner,  or 
Crocker  invites  a  crowd  of  nobodies  to  his  house  to  hop 
and  feed  ?.  Why  should  Vanderbilt  and  Astor  and 
Crocker,  and  people  like  them,  be  paraded  as  social 
leaders  ?  Have  they  learning  or  wit  ?  Have  they  done 
good  deeds  or  great  deeds,  that  they  should  be  famous? 

It  is  something  worse  than  bad  taste  to  give  men  like 
these  the  prominence  injour  social  life  which  the  news- 


papers accord  them.    It  is  corrupting,  for  it  is  the  dei 
cation  oi  money— money  got  no  matter  how. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  everyone  who 
receives  the  attentions  of  Jenkins  is  a  vulgarian.  Many 
quite  worthy  people  go ,  thoughtlessly  with  the  fashion, 
whatever  it  may  happen  to  be.  But  those  who  when  at 
Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do,  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
Romans.  So  persons  who  tolerate  Jenkins  in  their 
houses,  however  respectable  they  may  be,  must  not  com- 
plain if  a  loosely  discriminating  world  classes  them  with 
Vande/bilt,  Astor  and  Crocker.  Moreover,  those  who 
encourage  Jenkins  to  publicly  plaster  them  with  his  Mat- 
tery cannot  justly  object  if  their  claims  to  social  promi- 
nence should  be  as  publicly  examined  and  derided.  There 
will  be  an  increase  of  this  disagreeable  variety  of  litera- 
ture before  long,  unless  Jenkins  be  abated.  This  prospect 
is  not  altogether  to  be  deplored.  The  fear  of  ridicule  is 
a  fine  incentive  to  modest  behavior. 

New  fashions  often  spread  rapidly.  Perhaps  the  Wash- 
ington ladies  who  cast  out  Jcnjdns  have  kicked  him  better 
than  they  knew,  and  that  it  will  become  the  mode  for 
people  whose  co-operative  social  efforts  result  in  nothing 
higher  than  skipping  to  music  and  the  consumption  of  food, 
to  do  these  things  in  private,  and  not  to  bore  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  paying  Jenkins  to  blazon  these  easy  achieve- 
ments in  imperishable  type. 


Telegraph  wires  and  type  are  being  rattled  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Senator  Logan  of  Illinois  is  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination.  When  one 
considers  the  sort  of  men  who  have  reached  the  Presidency 
of  late  years,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  accuse  anyone  of  presump- 
tion who  thinks  himself  large  enough  for  the  place,  but 
assuredly  the  Republicans  ought  to  be  able  to  pick  out  a 
bigger  and  better  man  than  Logan.  In  public  life  he  has 
been  mainly  distinguished  for  the  arrogance  and  brutality 
of  his  political  methods.  He  is  a  machine  man,  and 
beats  down  opposition  with  a  club.  He  is  too  coarse  of 
fiber  to  resort  to  finesse — witness  the  manner  of  his  capture 
of  the  Illinois  Convention  in  i8<8o,  in  Grant's  interest, 
which  the  Half-breeds  used  so  effectively  in  their  outcry 
against  the  unit  rule.  Logan's  ability  is  considerable,  but 
it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  vanity,  which  is  enor- 
mous. He  is  a  third-class  man  of  a  bad  school — a  school 
of  which  the  people  are  more  than  tired,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  recent  pretty  general  revolt  against  boss  rule. 
A  party  which  has  such  men  as  Conkling  and  Edmunds 
within  it  would  be  daft  to  nominate  Logan. 

.  "Sarah  Barnum  "  is  for  sale  at  all  the  book-stands,  at 
a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  means  of  even  the 
schoolboys  and  schoolgirls.  There  is  nothing  worse  in  all 
the  classics  than  this  book — not  even  in  Rabelais.  Its 
black  filth  is  relieved  by  scarcely  one  spark  of  wit.  It  is 
merely  the  biography  of  one  foul  creature,  written  by  or 
for  another  even  more  depraved,  who  is  fired  to  her  work 
by  envy  and  hate.  If  any  author,  writing  in  English, 
should  give  such  a  composition  to  the  public  he  would 
be  in  jail  before  the  printer's  ink  had  dried  on  the  out- 
rage, and  there  would  be  universal  regret  that  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  has  been  retired  from  service.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  law  should  be  suspended  in  favor  of  the 
translators  of  writers  in  the  language  of  the  politest  and 
lewdest  nation  of  the  earth. 


Among  the  contributions  to  this  number  of  The  San 
Franciscan  there  are  two  which  we  regard  as  worthy  of 
unusual  attention — those  of  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mark  Twain. 
Mr.  pitch  is  always  brilliant,  but  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  under  British  rule  we 
think  he  has  excelled  himself.  No  matter  what  view  of 
the  question  the  reader  may  hold,  he  can  not  but  be 
thrilled  by  the  eloquence,  vigor  and  wit  ol  Mr.  Fitch's 
presentation  of  the  Irish  side  of  the  controversy.  Mark 
Twain  has  never  written  anything  funnier  than  the  article 
on  the  fossil  footprints  in  the  state  prison  yard  in  Carson, 
with  which  he  has  favored  us.  The  sustained  humor  of 
the  production  is  inimitable.  We  arc  glad  to  be  able  to 
promise  further  contributions  from  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mark 
Twain  in  the  near  future. 

The  material  advantages  of  sobriety— to  say  nothing  of 
the  moral  benefits— are  signally  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
members  of  the  Dashaway  Association.  Had  this  hand- 
ful of  workers  in  the  cause  of  temperance  been  tipplers, 
they  would  not  have  been  members  of  the  Dashaway 
Association,  and  if  not  members,  then  they  would  not 
have  come  in  for  their  dividends  on  the  sale  of  the  property 
which  did  not  belong  to  them.  Young  men  cannot  have 
it  impressed  upon  them  too  often  that  temperance.is  the 
road  to  wealth. 
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STRANGE  HAWAIIAN  TRADITIONS. 

BV  HON.   R.  M.  DAGGETT. 


The  ancient  religion  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago — the 
religion  to  which  the  aborigines  of  the  group  yielded  a 
faithful  and  unquestioned  obedience  until  the  early  part 
of  the  pie$ent  century — the  religion  which  still  retains  a 
strong  hold 'upon  the  native  Hawaiian  heart,  notwithstand- 
ing sixty  years  of  ceaseless  Christian  effort  to  stamp  it  out ; 
this  religion,  as  handed  down  by  tradition  and  taught  by 
the  priesthood  before  its  temples  were  overthrown  and  its 
nteles  began  to  pass  from  the  memory  of  its  bards,  was  the 
most  remarkable  theocracy  ever  developed  by  an  isolated 
and  unciv  ilized  people.  To  a  sharply  drawn  history  of 
creation,  of  the  fall  of  man  and  his  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise, of  the  revolt  of  Lucifer,  of  the  Deluge  and  the  re- 
population  of  the  earth,  was  added  a  mythology  scarcely 
less  marvelous  than  the  Greek  or  Norse,  and  from  which 
was  derived  an  idolatry  embracing  the  worship  not  only  of 
the  Godhead,  but  of  innumerable  lares  and  deities  of 
specific  functions,  and  a  priesthood  scarcely  second  in 
authority  to  the  temporal  rulers. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  vanishing  religion  of  the  un-Chris- 
tianized  Hawaiians,  with  its  grinding  tabus  and  bloody 
sacrificial  rites,  that  I  purpose  now  to  speak.  I  desire 
simply  to  refer  to  the  Hawaiian  traditions  of  the  creation — 
to  the  historic  meles  so  strangely  in  accord  with  the  He- 
brew genesis — to  the  legends  upon  which  were  engrafted 
at  some  time  in  the  remote  past  the  idolatrous  forms, 
which  by  royal  decree  were  abolished,  together  with  the 
dreaded  tabu,  two  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Christian  missionary.  These  traditions  of  the  creation, 
however  closely  they  may  be  found  to  follow  the  story  of 
the  Pentateuch,  are  of  undoubted  antiquity,  and  have 
been  gathered  from  the  lips  of  native  bards,  who  received 
them  in  due  form  from  their  privileged  predecessors  before 
they  could  have  learned  anything  of  the  Christian's  God. 
And  let  me  say  further,  that  these  traditions  seem  to  em- 
brace a  more  complete  genealogy  from  the  creation  of 
n.an  to  the  Deluge  than  has  been  preserved  by  the  He- 
s;  and  although  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  and 
1 1  '^aiian  accounts  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  the 
difference  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  have  come  down 
to  the  present  through  distinct  channels. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hawaiian  story  of  the 
creation,  from  eternity  a  trinity  of  gods  existed,  who  were 
the  sole  and  all-pervading  intelligences 'of  chaos,  or  night — 
a  condition  called  by  the  Hawaiians  Po.  These  gods 
were  Kane,  the  organizer,  Ku,  the  builder,  and  Lotto,  the 
director  of  the  elements.  By  the  act  of  their  united  will 
light  was  brought  into  chaos.  They  then  created  the 
heavens — three  in  number — as  their  dwelling-place,  and 
next,  the  earth,  to  serve  as  their  footstool.  The  sun, 
moon  and  stars  were  next  created,  and  then  from  their 
spittle  they  brought  into  being  a  host  of  angels  to  minister 
to  their  wants.  Finally  man  was  made.  His  body  was 
formed  from  spitile  and  red  earth,  and  his  head  from  spit- 
tle and  a  whitish  clay,  brought  by  Lotto  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  He  was  made  in  the  image  of  Kane, 
who  breathed  into  his  nostrils,  and  he  became  alive.  He 
was  named  Kumu-honua.  Afterwards,  from  one  of  his 
ribs,  taken  from  his  side  while  he  slept,  a  woman  was 
created,  who  was  called  Ke-ola-ku-honua. 

This  story  of  the  creation  of  man  corresponds  essentially 
with  the  Mosaic  account ;  but  there  is  another  Hawaiian 
tradition  referring  to  a  previous  creation,  substantially  in 
the  order  and  by  the  methods  here  related.  Even  the 
names  of  the  man  and  woman  of  that  creation  are  given. 
But  the  race  was  of  short  duration.  The  gods  were  in- 
censed at  their  wickedness,  and  destroyed  the  world  with 
fire,  resolving  all  created  things  back  into  chaos. 

The  next  creation  was  permitted  to  continue,  although, 
in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  version,  after  eight  or 
ten  generations  a  Hawaiian  Noah  and  his  family  alone 
survived  a  general  deluge.  But,  to  continue  the  story  in 
proper  order,  after  the  creation  of  Kuniu-honua  and  his 
female  helpmate,  they  were  placed  in  Paradise.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spot  called  Paliuli.  It  abounded  in  all  that 
was  attractive  to  the  eye  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  It 
contained  a  lake  or  spring,  from  which  flowed  the  "  living 
waters  of  Katie  "in  three  outlets — one  for  Kane,  another  for 
Kit,  and  a  third  for  L^ono.  The  waters  were  filled  with  fish 
which  fire  could  not  destroy  ;  and  on  being  sprinkled  with 
it  the  dead  were  restored  to  life.  Legends  relate  instances 
in  which  these  waters  were  procured  through  the  favor  of 
the  gods  for  the  restoration  to  life  of  distinguished  mortals. 
There  were  also  in  Paliuli  "  the  tabued  bread-fruit  tree,' 
and  "  the  sacred  apple  tree,"  which  tradition  connects 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  first  man  and  woman  from  this 
garden  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  sacred  or  tabued  spot, 
apparently  nearly  connected  with  the  abode  of  the  gods, 
and  none  but  the  pure,  sinless  and  unselfish  could  enter  it. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  chants  perpetuating  these  tradi- 
tions and  embellishing  the  plainer  prose  recitals,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  relating  to  the  creation  of  man  may  interest 
the  reader : 

Kane  of  the  great  Night, 

Ku  and  Lono  of  the  great  Night, 

Hika-po-loa  the  King. 

The  tabued  Night  that  is  set  apart, 

The  poisonous  Night, 

The  barren,  desolate  Night, 

The  continual  darkness  ot  Midnight, 

The  Night,  the  reviler. 


O  Kane,  O  Ku-ka-pao, 
And  great  Lono  dwelling  on  the  water, 
Brought  forth  are  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Quickened,  increased,  moving, 
Raised  up  into  Continents. 

Kane,  Lord  of  Night,  Lord  the  Father, 

Ku-ka-pao,  in  the  hot  heavens, 

Great  Lono,  with  the  flashing  eyes, 

Lightning-like  has  the  Lord 

Established  in  truth,  0  Kane,  master  worker; 
The  Lord  Creator  of  mankind: 
Start,  work,  bring  forth  the  Chief  Ku-Honua, 
An  Ola- Ku-Honua,  the  woman; 
Dwelling  together  are  they  two, 

Dwelling  in  marriage  (is  she)  with  the  husband,  the 
brot  her. 

The  Hawaiian  story  refers  very  emphatically  to  the 
sedition  in  Heaven  which  Milton  has  stamped  almost  as  a 
reality  upon  the  Christian  mind,  and  connects  it  directly 
with  the  creation  of  man.  The  Hawaiian  Lucifer  is 
Kanaloa.  He  was  prominent  among  the  angels  created 
by  the  Trinity  to  serve  as  the  messengers  of  Heaven. 
When  man  was  created,  he  was  permitted  to  worship  and 
make  sacrifice  to  the  gods  alone.  To  this  Kanaloa  ob- 
jected. He  claimed  that  the  homage  of  man  was  due  to 
angels,  and  failing  to  receive  it  from  Kutnu-honua,  he 
attempted  to  create  a  man  of  his  own  who  would  worship 
him.  He  made  the  model  of  clay,  just  as  the  gods  had 
done.  It  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  but  he  could  not 
give  it  life.  He  breathed  into  its  nostrils,  but  it  would  not 
rise;  he  called  to  it,  but  it  would  not  speak.  This  ex- 
asperated him,  and  in  his  wrath  he  resolved  to  destroy  the 
man  made  bv  the  gods.  Either  immediately  before  or 
after  his  fruitless  experiment  in  man-making,  Kanaloa 
organized  a  sedition  in  Heaven,  and  rallied  to  his  stand- 
ard a  host  of  ambitious  angels;  but  the  rebels  were  over- 
thrown, and  with  their  chief  thrust  down  into  the  dark- 
ness of  Po,  there  to  dwell  forever. 

But  Kanaloa  did  not  forget  his  threat  to  destroy  the  man 
created  by  the  gods  and  placed  in  Paliuli.  Either  assum- 
ing the  form  of  or  controlling  a  reptile  called  Llioha  in  the 
older  traditions,  he  induced  Kumu-honua  and  the  woman 
to  disobey  some  command  of  the  gods  not  clearly  stated, 
and  they  were  driven  from  Paliuli  by  "the  large  white 
bird  of  Kane."   As  referred  to  by  one  of  the  chants  : 

The  llioha,  mischief-maker,  stands  on  the  land; 
He  has  caught  the  chief  Ku-honua, 
And  Polo-Haina,  the  woman, 
The  tabu  chiefs  of  Kane,  etc.,  etc. 

Kutnu-honua  had  three  sons,  the  second  of  whom  was 
slain  by  the  first.  The  name  of  the  Hawaiian  Cain  is 
Laka.  There  are  preserved  three  different  genealogies 
from  Kutnu-honua  to  Nuu,  the  Hawaiian  Noah  of  the 
Deluge.  The  most  trustworthy  of  these  genealogies — the 
one  brought  down  to  the  present  by  the  highest  chiefs  and 
which  could  not  be  taught  to  the  common  people — gives 
fourteen  generations  from  Kumu-honua  to  Nuu  on  the  line 
of  L.aka,  while  the  Mosaic  account  mentions  but  eight. 
Thirteen  generations  are  given  on  the  line  of  the  youngest 
son,  Ka  Pili,  whereas  the  Hebrew  version  records  but  ten 
on  the  corresponding  line  of  Seth.  Although  these  Ha- 
waiian genealogies  have  been  brought  down  through  dif- 
ferent channels — one,  for  example,  by  the  chiefs  and 
priests  of  Hawaii,  and  another  by  the  chiefs  and  priests  of 
Kauai  and  Oahu— the  names  are  identical,  and  only  differ 
in  one  having  a  generation  in  excess  of  the  other. 

The  Hawaiians  have  several  traditions  and  chants  relat- 
ing to  the  Deluge.  As  the  gods  determined  to  punish 
mankind  for  their  wickedness,  they  commanded  Nuu  to 
build  a  large  vessel,  roofed  over  like  a  house,  and  take 
into  it  with  him  his  wife  (LJliNae),  his  three  sons  and 
their  wives,  and  a  male  and  female  of  every  living  thing. 
This  he  did.  The  flood  came,  covering  all  the  land,  and 
when  the  waters  subsided  Kane,  Ku  and  L^ono  entered 
the  ark  and  told  Nuu  to  disembark.  He  found  himself 
in  the  land  of  Kahiki-honua-kele,  an  extensive  and  fertile 
country,  where  he  continued  to  dwell  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  I  cannot  refer  to  the  several  traditions  in  detail ; 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  so  far  differ  from  the  scrip- 
tural account  as  to  warrant  the  author  of  "  The  Polyne- 
sian Race  "  in  assuming  that  they  were  derived  neither 
from  Chaldee  nor  Hebrew  versions,  but  may  have  had 
with  them  a  common  origin. 

Nor  does  the  Hawaiian  genealogical  record  stop  with 
the  Deluge.  We  are  told  that  Nuu  had  three  sons,  whose 
names  are  given,  and  that  in  the  tenth  generation  from 
him  arose  a  "  second  Nuu,"  known  as  Ku-Pule,  who  re- 
moved to  "  the  southern  country,"  where  he  took  the 
name  of  Lalo-Kona,  and  by  his  slave-woman  Ahu  became 
the  father  of  Ku-Na7vao,  and  the  father  of  Kalani  A/ene- 
hune  by  his  wife  Mee-LLiwa.  This  tradition  very  plainly 
points  to  Abraham,  the  tenth  from  Noah.  It  also  credits 
Ku-Pule  with  having  established  the  practice  of  circumci- 
sion, and  with  being  the  grandfather  of  Kini-lau-a-mano, 
whose  twelve  children  became  the  founders  of  twehe 
tribes,  from  one  of  which — the  Mene-hune  tribe — the  Ha- 
waiians are  made  to  descend. 

One  tradition  preserved  by  Kamakau,  the  Hawaiian 
archaeologist,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  story  of 
the  escape  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  their  final  set- 
tlement in  the  Holy  Land,  that  Judge  Pomander,  the 
learned  historian  of  Maui,  could  be  induced  to  accept  it 
as  a  genuine  Hawaiian  legend  only  after  discovering  its 
corroboration  in  traditions  of  undoubted  antiquity.  This 
recital  is  to  the  effect  that  Kealii-Wahanui,  king  of  a 
country  called  Honua-i-lalo ,  so  oppressed  the  Mene-hune 
people  that  Kane,  their  god,  sent  Kane-Apua  and  his 


brother  to  take  them  away  and  lead  them  to  a  land  which 
he  ( Kane)  had  provided  for  them,  called  Aina-L.auena-a- 
Kane;  that  they  observed  four  days  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  made  sacrifices  in  celebration  of  their  de- 
parture ;  that  after  reaching  Kai-ula-a-Kane  (the  Red  Sea 
of  Kane)  they  were  pursued  by  Kealii-Wahanui;  and 
that  in  their  distress  Kane-Apua  prayed  to  Lono,  when 
they  were  enabled  to  wade  across  the  sea,  after  which 
they  traveled  through  deserts  and  finally  reached  their 
destination. 

Many  other  Hawaiian  traditions  seem  to  be  the  echo,  if 
not  the  original,  of  events  connected  with  the  Biblical 
history  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  enough  in  this  connection  has 
been  given  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  present  writing. 
Nor  is  it  thought  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  many 
customs  of  the  earlier  Hawaiians,  which  also  char- 
acterized the  Israelites;  but  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  practice  of  circumcision,  which  was  not  discon- 
tinued until  after  the  death  of  Kamehameha  I.,  and  the 
maintenance  of  cities  or  places  of  refuge,  under  the  care 
of  the  priesthood,  which  gave  protection  to  all  who  sought 
their  shelter. 

I  have  observed  but  a  single  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  existence  of  these  traditions  among  a  barbarous- and 
unlettered  people,  who  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  waste  of  waters, 
and  to  whom  the  existence  of  other  lands  had  become  as 
mythical  as  the  abodes  of  their  gods.  That  explanation 
is  offered  by  the  eminent  scholar,  Judge  Fornander,  in 
his  laboriously  prepared  volumes  entitled  "  An  Account 
of  the  Polynesian  Race,"  to  which  I  am  almost  wholly 
indebted  for  the  traditions  and  facts  of  which  I  have  made 
use.  He  assumes,  and  sustains  the  position  with  an  array 
of  philological  characteristics  and  ancient  folk-lore  which  it 
would  not  be  in  place  here  to  follow,  that  the  Hawaiians, 
and  perhaps  some  other  of  the  Polynesian  races,  were 
originally  from  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  that  after  the  captivity 
they  drifted  into  Arabia,  where  they  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable period;  that  by  stages  they  gradually  moved 
down  into  Southern  Asia,  taking  with  them  their  ancient 
traditions,  but  in  time  uniting  with  them  the  polytheism 
and  worship  of  the  races  with  which  they  were  brought  in 
contact ;  that,  following  in  the  wake  of  Chaldeo-Arabian 
commerce,  after  leaving  India  they  occupied  the  Asiatic 
archipelago  from  Sumatra  to  Luzon  and  Timor;  that 
their  arrival  in  the  archipelago  was  probably  coincident 
with  the  Hindu  and  Malay  invasions  of  Sumatra,  Java  and 
other  neighboring  islands  during  the  first  and  second  cent- 
uries of  the  Christian  era ;  that  in  their  migrations  east- 
ward they  finally  reached  the  Fiji  group ;  that  they  were 
superior  to  the  native  Papuans  found  there,  but  to  some 
extent  amalgamated  with  them  and  absorbed  their  reli- 
gious traditions;  that  they  either  voluntarily  left  the 
Fiji  group,  owing  to  an  excess  of  population,  or  were 
expelled  by  the  natives  about  the  third  century ; 
that  they  then  occupied  in  turn  the  Samoan, 
Marquesan  and  Society  islands,  and  finally  arrived  at  the 
Hawaiian  group  in  the  sixth  century ;  that  from  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth  century  they  were  completely  isolated  from, 
and  held  no  communication  with,  the  other  islands  of 
Polynesia  ;  that  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  or  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  a  num- 
ber of  expeditions  arrived  from  the  Society  Islands,  em- 
bracing considerable  numbers  of  people  and  chiefs,  who, 
either  by  conquest  or  intermarriage,  in  time  became  the 
dominant  rulers  of  the  several  habitable  islands  of  the 
group,  and  from  whom  the  past  and  present  dynasties 
claim  descent. 

Although  tradition  refers  to  the  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Hawaii  of  a  small  party  of  shipwrecked  sailors  two  or  three 
centuries  ago,  and  the  arrival  at  some  vague  period  of  the 
past  of  two  white  persons — one  of  them  a  female — who  in- 
termarried with  the  natives,  it  is  plain  that  not  only  the 
face  of  the  white  man  but  his  ships  as  well  were  unfamiliar 
to  the  Hawaiians  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Cook  in  1778.  They  were  entirely  destitute  of  metals, 
and  the  descriptions  they  bore  to  their  chiefs  of  the  strange 
human  beings  and  ships  that  had  suddenly  made  their  ap- 
pearance, were  as  wild  as  they  were  ridiculous.  In  fact, 
so  little  did  they  know  of  the  white  man's  face,  that  the 
English  sailors  were  thought  to  be  gods,  and  Captain 
Cook  was  accepted  by  the  priests  and  people  as  their  pow- 
erful god  Lono,  whose  return  to  Hawaii  had  been  prom- 
ised by  tradition,  and  he  was  taken  to  their  temples  and 
made  the  object  of  adoration  and  sacrifice. 

Accepting  the  view  of  Judge  Fornander  that  the  Ha- 
waiians are  from  the  tribes  of  ancient  Israel,  the  sharpness 
with  which  they  have  brought  down  with  them  the  He- 
brew accounts  of  the  creation,  the  Deluge,  and  other 
events  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  can  not  but  be  re- 
garded with  wonder;  and  so  correctly,  apparently,  have 
their  early  genealogies  been  preserved — especially  from 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  Deluge,  and  from  Noah  to 
Abraham— that  the  thought  presents  itself  that  the  dis- 
crepancies of  the  two  versions  are  due  to  the  omissions 
and  additions  of  the  Hebrews  rather  than  of  their  Ha- 
waiian children. 


The  Maine  Greenback  party  held  a  convention  re- 
cently. He  said  he  felt  rather  feeble,  but  he  hoped  to 
hang  on  so  as  to  gather  himself  together  in  1884.^ 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MOnXLIGH'I'   ON  THE  BAY. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  "DION." 


As  softly  as  celestial  dreams 

Kail  on  a  maiden's  pillow, 
The  tender  moonlight's  mellow  beams 

Rest  on  the  sleeping  billow; 
Each  gilded  wave  a  crystal  cave  ( 

Their  soft  enchantment  renders, 
And  domes  arise  of  changing  dyes 

I-it  up  with  starry  splendors. 

I  deem  our  hay  is  turned  to-night 

Into  a  festal  palace, 
And  every  shell  ol  pearly  light 

Becomes  a  silver  chalice, 
Where  Tethys  sips  with  foamy  lips 

Ambrosial  aqua  vita.-, 
And  Neptune  turns  from  emerald  urns 

A  health  to  Amphitrite. 

Through  lucent  halls  the  sea-nymphs  stream 

In  trailing  bugled  dresses, 
And  wreaths  of  pearl  and  coral  gleam 

Above  their  sea-green  tresses; 
Bright  fountains  play  and  diamond  spray 

Weep  o'er  their  waxen  shoulders — 
Too  fair,  too  fine,  too  near  divine, 

For  earthy-eyed  beholders. 

Old  Triton  sounds  his  winding  horn, 

And  many  a  dark  eye  glances 
As  Rhode,  fairest  ocean-born, 

Leads  on  the  mazy  dances; 
Sweet  Doto  curves  and  Thoe  swerves 

To  music's  soft  entreaties, 
And  Doris  whirls,  and  lightly  twirls 

The  silver-footed  Thetis. 

Apart  from  all,  in  halls  unseen, 

With  spangled  arches  shining. 
The  gentle  Undine  sleeps  serene, 

On  amber  beds  reclining, 
While  singing  maids  comb  out  her  braids 

In  wavelets  dark  and  shady, 
And  scatter  showers  of  golden  flowers 

Upon  the  lovely  lady. 

Ah,  me!  across  the  burnished  bay 

Swift  plies  the  Oakland  steamer; 
The  frolic  dancers  flee  away, 

Gone  is  the  lovely  dreamer! 
So  forms  ideal  must  flee  the  real 

Wherever  it  advances, 
Till  they  find  not  a  dwelling-spot 

Even  in  the  poet's  fancies. 


THE  REPORTER'S  REVENGE. 


BY  SAM  DAVIS. 


"  I  have  murder  on  my  soul !  " 

This  appalling  confession  was  made  to  me  in  a  whisper 
across  a  table  in  a  Kearny  street  beer-cellar,  one  night  a 
year  ago. 

I  started  back  so  violently  as  to  almost  upset  my  chair. 
Then  I  stared  in  a  horrified  way  at  the  man  who  made 
this  dreadful  admission.  I  searched  for  traces  of  the 
criminal  in  the  clean-cut  features,  the  mild  blue  eye,  the 
broad  forehead,  and  could  find  none.  He  looked  far 
more  like  a  student  or  a  prosperous  young  clergyman 
than  a  murderer.  So  I  laughed  and  asked  him  why  his 
humor  had  taken  so  ghastly  a  turn. 

"  I'm  not  joking,"  he  said  earnestly,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  hand  which  he  reached  toward  his  beer-glass  trembled 
a  little. 

"  You  have  noticed  how  regularly  I  turn  up  on  thi'. 
coast  once  a  year,  haven't  you? "  he  asked. 
I  nodded. 

"  Well,  that's  because  my  crime  haunts  me,  and  when 
I  am  free  to  travel  I  cannot  keep  away  from  the  scene  of 
it.  As  editor  of  the  Christian  at  Work  in  Chicago  I  have 
a  good  thing  financially,  and  can  afford  to  go  where  I 
please  when  my  annual  vacation  comes ;  but  whatever  my 
resolves  may  be,  my  journeying  ends  in  bringing  me 
here.  No,  it  isn't  to  see  my  friends ;  I  have  none  left  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Only  a  few  of  the  old  boys  like 
yourself  remember  me?  " 

Pausing  to  cast  a  furtive  look  around  to  see  that  we  were 
not  overheard,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  at  Work  leaned 
far  over  the  table  and  asked  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Do  you  remember  Con  Maloney?  " 

"  Of  the  Post?    Yes,  poor  fellow,  he's  dead." 

"  Do  you  know  how  he  died?" 

"  Yes ;  he  was  killed  by  Indians  in  Arizona.  Con  was 
recklessly  brave  and  took  to  hunting  Apaches  for  pas- 
time." 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  my  companion  took  out  his 
penknife  and  began  filing  his  nails.  Without  looking  up 
he  said,  quietly : 

"  I  murdered  him." 

Then,  regarding  me  steadily,  he  added  : 

"  As  I  mean  to  blow  my  brains  out  before  morning,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  the  particulars.  It  will  lift  a  bur- 
den that  I  have  carried  now  for  nearly  eight  years  alone. 
It  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne  longer.  I  was  reporting  on  the 
Chronicle,  you  remember,  when  Con  was  on  the  Post. 
We  were  warm  friends,  as  you  know,  though  that  didn't 
prevent  us  from  being  active  and  unscrupulous  rivals  as 
reporters.    Each  of  us  was  generally  smarting  under  some 


triumph  the  other  had  won.  I  prided  myself  on  being 
able  not  only  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  but  on  be- 
ing usually  a  little  ahead  of  it.  Do  you  recall  the  hang- 
ing of  Jose  Hernandez,  the  Mexican  bandit,  at  Rakers- 
field?  Well,  Con  and  I  were  sent  by  our  papers  to  re- 
port it.  We  reached  the  town  early  in  the  morning,  and 
learned  that  the  execution  was  to  be  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon. This  would  be  too  late  for  the  Post,  and  I  rejoiced 
over  Con  openly.  It  was  expected  that  the  bandit  would 
play  the  coward  on  the  scaffold.  This  would  give  me  a 
fine  opportunity  for  my  descriptive  powers.  Con  bore 
his  chagrin  better  than  I  should  have  done.  But  I  re- 
joiced so  extravagantly  over  my  good  luck  that  he  rose  in 
wrath  at  last  and  left  me.  About  two  hours  before  the 
time  set  for  the  hanging  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  hotel 
bragging  to  the  landlord  and  a  group  of  the  politicians 
and  other  local  great  men  about  the  exclusive  report  of 
the  execution  next  day's  Chronicle  would  have,  when  a 
deputy  rushed  in  and  snouted  : 

"  '  Well,  he's  gone  ! ' 

"  '  Who's  gone? '  everybody  asked. 

"  '  Why,  Jose  Hernandez.' 

"1  dashed  to  the  jail  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
murderer's  escape.  W7hen  the  doors  swung  open  for  me 
and  I  entered  the  prison,  a  sight  in  the  jailyard  met  my 
eyes  that  strangled  the  eager  question  in  my  throat.  I 
saw  Jose  Hernandez  hanging  from  the  gallows,  dead. 

"  I  must  have  fainted,  or  come  very  near  it,  for  the  next 
thing  I  remember  was  finding  myself  in  a  chair,  dripping 
with  water,  and  Con  standing  before  me  with  a  dipper  in 
his  hand. 

"  '  Where  am  I  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Away  behind  the  procession,  my  boy,'  grinned  Con. 

"Then,  with  chucklings  that  maddened  me,  he  related 
how  he  had  outgeneraled  me.  He  had  had  the  assurance 
to  go  to  the  Sheriff  and  ask  him  to  have  the  hanging  at 
one  instead  of  at  three  o'clock,  to  oblige  the  Post. 

"  '  I  can't  do  it  without  Jose's  consent,'  said  the  Sheriff, 
to  whom  a  metropolitan  reporter  was  a  great  man.  '  You'd 
better  see  him.' 

"And  Con  did  see  him.  He  actually  went  into  the 
wretch's  cell  and  inquired  if  he  wouldn't  just  as  soon  be 
hanged  then  as  later. 

"  '  All  right,'  Jose  said — he  was  a  contented  fatalist,  like 
most  Mexicans — 'it  don't  make  any  difference  to  me. 
Give  me  a  drink  of  whisky,  get  me  a  cigarette,  and  give 
me  a  good  send-off  in  the  papers,  and  make  it  as  soon  as 
you  like.' 

"  And  by  ,  sir !  "  cried  the  editor  of  the  Christian 

at  Work,  smiting  the  table  in  the  excitement  bred  by  the 
recollection,  "  while  I  was  bragging  there  at  the  hotel  Con 
had  the  hanging  all  to  himself,  exhausted  the  subject  in 
the  Post  and  left  me  nothing  for  the  Chronicle. 

"I  bore  my  defeat  with  a  semblance  of  good  humor 
that  deceived  even  Con  himself,"  he  went  on,  scowling. 

"  When  he  told  me  a  week  later  tljat  his  salary  had  been 
raised  in  reward  I  shook  his  hand  in  hearty  congratulation ; 
when  my  own  was  lowered  I  kept  the  secret.  I  received 
so  gaily  the  chaff  of  the  boys  that  it  gave  them.no  pleasure 
to  jeer  at  me.    I  smiled,  but  my  heart  was  breaking. 

"  You  remember  the  Apache  outbreak  in  '77,  of  course? 
I  went  to  the  front  for  the  Chronicle,  and  Con,  as  usual, 
for  the  Post.  We  traveled  together,  roughed  it  together, 
fought  with  the  troops  against  the  Indians  together,  ate 
and  slept  together,  and  were  thejbest  of  friends,  as  of  old — 
so  Con  thought;  so  everybody  thought.  They  dubbed  us 
'  The  Newspaper  Twins,-'  we  were  so  fond  of  each  other 
and  so  much  together.  Do  you  recall  the  hanging  of  six 
Apache  prisoners  at  Camp  Thomas  in  August  of  that 
year?  Well,  the  scaffold  was  set  up  inside  a  high  stock- 
ade just  to  the  north  of  the  parade  ground.  I  arrived  at 
the  Camp  in  the  morning,  and  after  presenting  myself  to 
Colonel  Yancy,  the  commandant,  I  walked  over  alone  to 
the  stockade  to  see  the  machinery  which  was  to  rid  the 
earth  of  the  six  red  devils  that  afternoon.  Con  1  had'nt 
seen  for  a  month  or  more,  we  having  attached  ourselves 
to  different  scouting  parties.  As  I  entered  the  inclosure 
even  my  heart,  hardened  as  it  was  by  usage  to  dreadful 
scenes,  felt  a  shock  at  the  sight  of  the  six  nooses  dangling 
in  a  row  from  the  long  beam.  The  sun  was  blazing  down 
as  it  blazes  nowhere  else  than  in  Arizona.  A  man  stood 
on  the  platform  with  his  back  toward  me,  examining  one 
of  the  ropes.  No  one  else  was  in  the  stockade,  which 
shut  the  gallows  in  from  the  sight  of  the  Camp.  I  walked 
up  the  stair  of  unplaned  pine  to  the  scaffold.  The  man 
turned.  It  was  Con.  We  shook  hands  cordially,  and 
talked  jokingly  of  the  dangers  we  had  run  and  the  strokes 
of  enterprise  we  had  achieved  for  our  papers  since  parting. 

"  '  This,'  said  Con,  half  seating  himself  on  the  rude  rail- 
ing surrounding  the  platform,  '  is  going  to  be  a  wholesale- 
sort  of  affair,  isn't  it?   They  swing  'em  off  at  noon,  don't 

they?' 

"  '  Unless  you  can  get  them  to  oblige  you  by  making  it 
an  hour  or  two  earlier,'  I  said  with  a  laugh. 

"  Con  laughed  too,  and  asked  if  I  would  never  forget 
that  little  victory  of  his  at  Hakersfield. 

"'.I'll  have  the  first  go  at  this  item,  too,'  he  went  on 
merrily,  kicking  one  of  the  nooses  and  setting  it  swinging. 
'  My  horse  is  better  than  yours,  and  I'll  beat  you  to  the 
telegraph  station  at  the  Corners.  I'll  do  it  for  twenty  to 
ten.   'lake  it?' 

"  No,  I  wouldn't  take  it.  I  knew  his  horse  was  better 
than  mine,  or  any  I  could  hire,  or  borrow  or  steal.  Se- 


cretly I  burned  with  impotent  rage,  but  I  looked  him 
Smilingly  in  the  eye. 

"  '  The  bucks  will  die  came,  of  course,'  said  Con  kick- 
ing the  noose  again.  'Good  idea  to  set  them  all  off  at 
once,  isn't  it?' 

"  I  saw  then  that  there  was  but  one  long  trap,  and  that 
the  supporting  bolts  were  to  be  withdrawn  by  a  pull  at  a 
lever,  which  was  within  a  foot  of  where  I  leaned  against 
the  railing. 

Con  kicked  the  swinging  noose  once  more,  and  caught 
it  in  his  hand  as  it  returned. 

"  '  Did  you  ever  think  how  it  must  feel  to  be  hanged?' 
he  asked  me,  with  a  smile,  as  he  worked  the  soaped  rope 
through  the  hangman's  knot.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  how- 
ever dreadful  the  preliminaries  may  look  to  others,  nature 
kindly  sends  a  paralysis  upon  the  brain  long  before  the 
black  cap  shuts  out  the  sunshine  forever.  The  most  hid- 
eous moment  of  all  must  be  just  when  the  trap  caves 
from  under  your  feet  and  you  shoot  down  to  oblivion. 
There  is  an  app-cciable  interval  of  time  between  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  that  awful  fall — and  in  that  last  in- 
stant of  life  how  the  mind  must  blaze  and  the  heart  pump ! 
It's  the  one  thing  that  makes  me  shudder  a  little  when 
I  think,  on  a  wakeful  night  sometimes,  of  the  hangings  I 
have  seen.  When  I  write  my  book — we're  all  going  to 
write  our  book,  my  boy,  eh? — I  mean  to  work  that  busi- 
ness up  with  all  the  tragic  power  I've  got  in  me.  But  no 
man  can  write  with  the  vividness  of  truth  about  an  ex- 
perience he  only  imagines.  How  does  it  feel,  anyhow? 
Ugh!' 

"  Con  had  put  the  rope  around  his  neck  and  drawn  it 
tight  enough  to  make  the  blood  redden  his  face. 
"  '  Take  it  off,  Con  !' 

"  I  cried  this  out  with  a  horror  of  tone  that  struck  Con 
as  ludicrous,  for  he  smiled,  and  to  further  torment  me  he 
walked  upon  the  trap,  held  his  arms  stiffly  by  his  side,  as 
if  pinioned,  and  lifted  his  eyes  as  though  in  prayer — as 
men  do  who  are  on  the  edge  of  the  black  precipice. 

"  I  pulled  the  lever  ! 

"  God  !  He  could  not  have  thought  faster  in  that  last 
brief  plunge  that  he  had  spoken  of  than  I  did  when  he 
darted  down  to  his  death.  Bakersfield,  his  faster  horse, 
and  the  Devil  moved  my  arm  for  that  stroke  of  murder. 

"  I  shot  down  the  rough  stairs,  out  from  the  inclosure, 
and  shrieked  till  the  blood  filled  my  mouth.  I  pointed 
dumbly  to  the  stockade  when  the  soldiers  came  running 
in  alarm. 

He  was  as  dead  as  my  happiness  when  they  hacked 
the  rope  in  two  with  their  sabers." 

The  face  of  poor  Con.  Maloney's  murderer  had  been 
flushed  as  he  had  progressed  with  his  confession.  Now  it 
was  as  white  as  a  dead  man's,  and  horror  shone  in  his 
eyes,  as  if  they  were  looking  again  in  reality  upon  the  rude 
scaffold  in  the  stockade. 

"  Let  us  get  out  of  this,"  he  said,  springing  up  and  tug- 
ging his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

I  insisted  upon  his  going  with  me  to  my  room.  As  his 
excitement  died  away  he  became  weak,  and  yielded  him- 
self to  my  stronger  will. 

"I  lied  to  Colonel  Yancy,  and  he  believed  me.  of 
course,"  he  explained  in  answer  to  my  pressing  questions. 
"  He  and  everybody  else  knew  Con  and  me  to  be  friends. 
How  could  he  doubt  that  it  was  what  I  said,  a  horrible 
accident?  Only  the  Camp  carpenter  was  suspicious.  He 
could  not  understand  how  his  bolts  had  come  from  under 
the  trap  without  a  hand  on  the  lever  to  help  them.  But 
he  was  a  drunken  private  soldier,  and  nobody  would  in- 
sult me  by  listening  to  his  talk.  By  agreement  with  the 
officers — to  save  the  feelings  of  Con's  relatives  and 
friends — I  telegraphed  that  he  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  Apaches." 

A  week  ago  I  received  a  letter  trom  Ujiji,  Central 
Africa. 

"  A  year  since,"  it  reads,  "  I  confided  to  you  the  history 
of  the  sin  which,  by  God's  blessing,  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  me  out  of  darkness  into  the  light.  You  were 
used  as  a  humble  instrument  of  Divine  Providence  to  save 
me  from  the  awful  crime  of  self-murder.  On  my  return 
to  Chicago  to  my  desk  in  the  office  of  the  Christian  at 
Work,  where  I  had  wickedly  written  without  Christian 
conviction  m  the  language  of  the  believer,  a  sense  of  my 
lost  condition  came  upon  me.  1  wrestled  with  the  Lord 
and  won  the  victory.  A  mighty  zeal  for  souls  filled  me, 
and  I  sought  this  far  field  of  labor,  where  many  jewels  are 
being  added  to  my  crown.  There  is  but  one  drop  of  bit- 
terness in  my  cup.  I  fear  that  you  may  destroy  my  use- 
fulness by  carelessly  revealing  your  knowled  ,e  of  the 
painful  incident  in  my  past  life  which  occurred  in  Arizona. 
Let  me  urge  you  to  remember  that  the  safety  of  souls  in 
this  field,  which  is  white  unto  the  harvest  and  where 
laborers  are  few,  depends  upon  your  silence." 

After  a  rather  long  and  v«  ry  fervid  exhortation  to  me  to 
seek  the  Lord,  the  letter  closes: 

"The  prayerful  look  upon  the  face  of  that  young  man 
just  before  he  was  ushered  to  the  judgment  seat  is  a 
great  comfort  and  solace  to  me,  and  moves  me  to  believe 
that  he  might  never  again  have  been  so  fit  to  die  had  he 
lived  to  follow  the  profession  of  journalism,  so  full  as  I 
know  it  to  be  of  sinful  influences." 

Captain  Lees  will  shortly  leave  for  Ujiji. 

Though  the  plumber  may  have  the  greatest  antipathy 
to  onions,  he  always  likes  to  have  plenty  of  leaks. 
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THK  CARSON  FOSSIL-FOOTPRINTS. 


I'.V  MARK  TWAIN. 


It  may  be  all  very  well  for  Professor  Marsh  and  Pro- 
fessor Harkness  to  talk  their  scientific  talk  about  the 
Carson  Footprints,  and  try  to  saddle  them  onto  the  Prime- 
val Man,  the  Irish  Elk  and  others  who  are  gone  and 
cannot  now  defend  themselves;  it  may  be  all  very  well,  I 
say,  and  entertaining,  and  within  the  just  limits  of  scien- 
tific slander  and  research,  but  it  is  not  moral.  For  I 
know  the  cold  facts  about  the  Footprints,  and  I  know 
they  were  not  made  by  the  Primeval  Man,  or  the  Irish 
Elk,  or  any  of  that  sect :  they  were  made  by  the  first  Ne- 
vada Territorial  Legislature,  and  I  was  there  when  it  was 
done.  It  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment. It  had  rained  rain  all  the  evening  outside,  and  it 
had  rained  whisky  all  the  evening  inside — inside  the 
fence,  I  mean,  for  there  were  no  buildings  in  that  early 
day — and  neither  you  nor  a  much  older  man  could 
have  told  on  which  side  of  the  fence  the  weather 
was  the  most  inclement.  I  was  on  both  sides  of  it, 
and  sometimes  on  it,  for  a  brief  uncertain  season,  and 
I  couldn't  tell.  The  Footprint  quarry,  where  that  legis- 
lature sat — stood,  while  they  could,  I  mean — was  a 
dry  alkali  flat  with  a  fence  around  it,  when  the  rain 
began  :  just  a  dry  alkali  flat,  containing  a  fence-full 
of  dry  honorable  alkalied  flats  from  all  over  the  Terri- 
tory; and  in  three  hours  that  first  mentioned  flat  was 
absolutely  soaked,  to  a  depth  of  three  inches;  and  the 
others  all  the  way  through.  I  make  no  exceptions;  I  say 
all.  I  was  there,  and  I  know.  So  the  place  was  become  just 
a  regular  marsh,  full  of  irregular  marshes,  so  to  speak — 
meaning  the  legislature.  Meaning  the  legislature,  but 
intending  no  disrespect.  And  when  the  weather  moder- 
ated so  that  one  could  venture  outside — outside  the 
fence — these  latter  adjourned.  They  adjourned,  in  the 
usual  form— form  used  by  territorial  legislatures  of  that 
day — the  Speaker  bringing  down  his  gavel  on  the  head  of 
the  member  mistaken  by  these  scientists  for  the  Irish 
Elk — which  he,  the  Speaker,  mistook  for  a  fence-post — 
and  thus,  as  you  see,  is  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  a  double 
error  spread  over  this  moldering  historic  incident— and 
said— common  time,  four  beats  to  the  measure,  that  is  to 
say  four  hiccoughs  to  the  sentence  :  "  The  modder  hav- 
ing weatherated,"  and  soon,  in  a  similar  strain,  till  he 
got  through.  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 
Thus  dissolved,  they  departed  thence. 

It  was  then  that  they  made  the  tracks.  They  couldn't 
help  making  them  ;  for  the  place  was  a  marsh,  as  I  was 
telling  you.  I  saw  it  done ;  for  I  was  there.  I  was 
there,  and  I  shall  now  cast  upon  this  pale  dim  void 
of  scientific  conjecture  the  lurid  glare  of  history.  I 
was  there,  and  I  saw  them  march.  The  Primeval  Man 
was  absent ;  the  Irish  Elk  did  not  arrive ;  the  Cave  Bear 
responded  not  to  the  summons;  the  Old  Silurian  Ass 
got  left.  The  menagerie  was  wholly  local.  Part  of 
it  I  saw,  and  the  rest  of  it  I  was.  This  is  history ;  this 
is  cold  history;  and  history  cannot  lie. 

The  Speaker  went  first.  He  made  the  large  tracks — 
the  ones  that  are  eight  inches  broad  and  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  resemble  the  footprint  of  a  champagne  basket. 
He  was  a  prime  man  in  two  or  three  ways,  and  evil  in 
forty;  but  he  was  not  the  Primeval  Man,  just  the  same  : 
reflect  upon  this.  I  was  there;  I  was  there  all  the  time; 
and  I  knew  him  well.  He  made  the  large  tracks.  And 
he  did  it  without  an  effort.  He  could  have  done  it  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  him.  He  said  so  himself;  he 
didn't  tell  me  so,  but  he  told  others  so,  though  I  knew  him 
well.  His  name  was  Welsh  ;  either  Welsh  or  Sanders,  I 
don't  remember  which  ;  but  it  was  a  name  that  sounded 
like  those.  He  was  a  rancher;  kept  a  ranch;  cattle 
ranch ;  and  did  not  wear  shoes,  such  not  being  his  cus- 
tom, though  a  praying  nian  from  his  mother's  knee.  And 
always  when  he  went  forth  ranching  with  all  his  might 
into  the  pasture  amongst  the  cattle,  there  was  much  hay 
and  straw  lying  scattered  about,  and  with  it  much  other 
material — material  of  a  plastic  nature  ;  mud,  to  wit ;  acres 
of  it ;  and  this  material  and  the  straw  did  of  a  truth  and  by 
custom  combine  and  form  unto  him  uncreated  sandals, 
as  you  may  say — uncreated,  because  not  projected  by 
volition  nor  wrought  by  art — nay  they  were  but  the 
cumulative  achievement  of  time,  that  is  to  say  time  and 
patient  neglect.  And  as  the  prosperous  years  rolled  on, 
his  sandals  waxed,  and  gathered  grace  and  style,  and 
also  magnitude  and  majesty  ;  insomuch  that  the  footprint 
of  him  was  like  to  the  footprint  of  a  hogshead  which  is 
up-ended  in  the  snow.  And  he  became  a  legislator,  and 
also  Speaker.  Hut  there  was  jealousy  because  of  the 
splendor  of  his  attainments  in  the  field,  there  was  rancor 
because  of  the  sublimity  of  his  sandals.  And  besides, 
there  was  not  room ;  for  the  alkali  flat  was  circumscribed 
in  area,  and  he  unjustly  occupied  space  proper  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  representation  of  several  counties ;  also,  he 
trod  upon  the  feet  of  distant  members.  Those  near  at 
hand  could  see  the  danger,  and  avoid  it ;  but  those  who 
were  further  removed,  having  no  warning,  his  step  being 
noiseless,  like  to  that  of  the  stealthy  and  cushioned  cat, 
suffered.  Vet  his  intentions  were  pure,  he  did  these 
things  inadvertently — usually  while  absorbed  in  thought 
concerning  the  national  debt. 

So,  charges  were  tbrought  against  him,  and  he  was  in- 


dicted, tried,  and  condemned,  as  an  obstructionist.  The 
verdict  was  confirmed  by  the  appellate  courts  in  succes- 
sion, by  Congress  also,  and  finally  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  bank,  or  chambers,  or  some- 
where, and  this  latter  condemned  him  to  cut  his  sandals 
down  to  eight  inches  broad  and  eighteen  inches  long, 
with  costs;  and  thus  it  was  with  these  reduced  powers, 
these  diminished  capacities,  that  he  made  the  now  world- 
renowned  Footprints  for  the  Primeval  Man.  Hut  sup- 
pose he  had  had  a  chance  to  do  some  fossil  tracks  for  the 
benefit  of  science  before  they  trimmed  his  golden  slip- 
pers? Which  one  of  the  late  lamented  would  they  have 
laid  them  on?  Hut  that  is  not  vital  to  my  theme — they'd 
have  found  a  fossil  to  fit  them,  I  judge. 

Such  is  history ;  and  thus  is  the  Primeval  Man  vindi- 
cated, struck  from  the  roster,  and  dismissed  from  further 
service  in  this  conflict.  I  now  proceed  to  dispose  of  the 
rest  of  those  myths.  If  I  were  gone,  and  the  treasury  of 
history  with  me,  they  yet  could  not  stand ;  for  even  the 
scientific  theory  that  gave  them  being  would  be  also  their 
destruction.  Heeause  it  locates  them  back  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  Period.  There  were  no  Irish  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  Period.  The  Irish  are  a  comparatively 
recent  formation.  They  belong  in  the  Old  Blue  Grind- 
Stone  Tertiary,  and  are  there  confined  to  the  stratified 
rocks  of  the  post-pliocene  alluvium  and  upper  pentamer- 
ous  limestone.  The  assertion  of  Hugh  Miller  and  other 
early  observers,  that  traces  of  them  are  discoverable  in 
the  Jurassic  deposits  of  the  Carboniferous  Chalks,  be- 
tween the  median  layer  of  old  basaltic  gneiss  and  the 
marsupial  crinoids  of  the  Paleozoic  Conglomerate,  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  at  the  time,  and  is  now  know;i 
to  have  been  wholly  bituminous.  Now  then,  we  come 
to  the  point.  If  these  footprints  belong  to  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  Period,  what  becomes  of  your  Irish  Elk? 
What  was  he  doing  there,  when  there  wern't  any  Irish 
yet?  Answer  me  that.  Crack  me  that  nut,  Messieurs 
Marsh  and  Harkness— and  pray  let  us  have  no  scientific 
folderol  about  it.  Let  us  have  a  square  deal  just  this 
once.  The  case  is  simple  :  I  see  your  geological  blunder, 
and  go  you  a  geological  fact  better — now  you  call  me,  if 
you  can.  Then  we'll  draw  three  apiece  and  double  the 
pot.    I  think  nobody  can  offer  fairer  than  that. 

And  so  I  have  disposed  of  the  Irish  Elk — as  I  look  at 
it.  Now  we  come  to  the  Cave  Bear.  What  is  his  period? 
He  belongs  among  the  talcose  hornblendes  of  the  Post- 
Tertiary  Devonian,  along  with  the  thecodont  saurians, 
cryptogamous  batrachians,  and  other  gold-bearing  rocks 
of  the  Azoic  age ;  and  there  isn't  a  trace  of  him  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  for  money.  Then  what  is  he  doing 
out  there  among  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  schist?  Why, 
honored  sirs,  when  he  died  out  of  the  world  for  good  and 
all,  there  wasn't  enough  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  it  to 
make  a  whetstone  out  of.  It  hadn't  begun  to  deposit, 
yet.  And  another  thing :  the  Cave  Bear  couldn't  have 
lived  in  Nevada,  any  way,  for  there  isn't  a  cave  in  it, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — except  the  compara- 
tively recent  ones  in  the  mines,  and  perhaps  here  and  there 
in  the  mining  stocks.  Too  recent  to  do  him  any  good, 
or  hardly  anybody  else. 

This  disposes  of  the  Cave  Bear,  as  I  look  at  it.  Now 
the  same  arguments  that  dispose  of  the  Irish  Elk  and  the 
Cave  Bear,  dispose  also  of  the  Old  Silurian  Ass;  for  they 
trained  together.  They  were  of  the  same  general  breed 
of  mammals,  and  were  the  only  mollusks  that  were  able 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  Megatherium,  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, and  other  flesh-eating  birds  of  the  birdo-reptilian 
I>eriod,  and  did  it  then  only  through  that  vigilance  which 
is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  that  union  in  which  is  strength. 
All  honor  to  the  brave ! 

Now  then — enough  of  that.  Let  conjecture  stand 
aside,  and  history  go  to  the  bat.  For  I  was  there  myself, 
and  I  know.  The  tracks  which  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Irish  Elk  were  not  made  by  an  Irish  Elk  at  all ;  they 
were  made  by  an  Irish  bricklayer — named  Stephen 
McGinniss.  Member  of  the  legislature.  I  knew  him  per- 
fectly well.  He  had  a  hoof ;  hoof  like  a  cow's.  It  was  a 
birth-mark.  He  was  a  high  tempered  man,  and  very  handy 
with  his  birth-mark.  And  is  even  now  at  this  minute 
after  the  scientists — and  they  will  see.  Even  the  elect 
may  not  call  Stephen  McGinniss  an  Irsh  Elk  with  impu- 
nity, nor  misinterpret  his  hoof-prints  in  a  spirit  of  scien- 
tific wantonness.  These  are  truths,  these  are  facts;  in  a 
word,  history.    For  I  was  there. 

Little  remains  to  be  said.  Only  this :  The  Cave  Bear 
tracks  were  made  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Daggett,  now  grown 
honorably  famous  in  other  walks  in  life,  but  still  deposit- 
ing the  same  identical  track  to  this  day,  let  us  freely 
believe,  when  he  goeth  unshod — as  was  the  sternly  simple 
custom  of  the  pioneer  legislator  of  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
vada, in  a  day  when  virtuous  endeavor  was  held  above 
the  comfort  of  the  body,  and  godliness  above  meretri- 
cious gauds  of  fashion. 

The  tracks  attributed  to  the  Old  Silurian  Ass,  were  not 
made  by  the  Old  Silurian  Ass.  I  made  them  myself.  I 
made  them  myself,  and  I  am  not  an  Old  Silurian  Ass.  I 
may  be  some  kind  of  an  ass,  and  some  observers  have 
held  the  theory  that  I  was  and  am ;  but  I  am  not  an  Old 
Salurian  Ass.  I  made  those  tracks ;  and  I  make  the  same 
track  now ;  and  it  appears  that  even  an  expert  cannot 
tell  it  from  an  Old  Silurian  Ass's  track,  and  neither  can 
I,  for  that  matter;  but  it  is  not  an  Old  Silurian  Ass's 


track,  just  the  same,  any  more  than  I  am  an  Old  Silurian 
Ass;  yet  the  person  who  calls  the  track  out  yonder  an 
Old  Silurian  Ass's  track,  does  in  effect  call  mean  Old 
Silurian  Ass,  by  reason  that  I  made  that  track.  And  it 
must  not  be  repeated.  For  I  have  my  feelings,  as  well  as 
another;  and  the  man  that  calls  me  an  Old  Silurian  Ass, 
and  proves  it,  shall  not  go  out  of  this  world  alive.  I  have 
said  it.  The  language  may  be  intemperate,  but  the 
provocation  is  great. 

These  scientists  are  in  an  ill-concealed  sweat  because  ' 
they  cannot  tell  why  there  are  so  many  tracks,  and  all 
going  one  way,  all  going  north.    It  was  a  large  legisla- 
ture, dear  sirs;  and  the  saloon  was  north.    This  is  his- 
tory, not  conjecture.    For  I  was  there — in  person. 

And  they  cannot  divine  why  the  Primeval  Man  took 
such  short  steps,  yet  with  so  little  lateral  spread.  Think  of 
the  feet  he  carried ;  also  remember  his  condition :  of 
course  a  person  could  not  spread  laterally,  in  his  condi- 
tion, as  deftly  as  he  could  formerly,  when  sober;  neces- 
sarily he  would  spread  laterally,  formerly,  but  not  latterly, 
the  conditions  being  reversed,  you  see.  This  seems  sim- 
ple.   Also  unanswerable. 

And  they  are  perturbed  because  they  cannot  tell  why 
the  racks  are  so  confused,  and  move  in  such  subtly 
sinuous  curves.  Listen,  then;  I  will  explain  this  also. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  whisky  cannot  be  conveyed  in 
straight  lines  by  a  legislature,  except  in  buckets.  A  leg- 
islature never  uses  buckets,  man. 
I  am  done. 

Such  is  history.  Such  are  the  Carson  Footprints. 
They  are  not  fossiliferous,  they  are  legislative;  they  are 
uniform,  they  are  identical  with  the  tracks  deposited  by 
all  adjourning  legislatures.    In  the  West,  I  mean.  Let 

us  have  peace.   

THE   DANGERS   OF  AMBITION. 


Mr.  Turn  Suden,  the  talented  political  reporter  of  the 
Chronicle,  got  himself  into  a  pretty  scrape  the  other  day, 
by  one  of  those  strokes  of  genius  and  enterprise  which 
help  to  keep  San  Francisco  journalists  at  the  top  of  their 
profession.  Learning  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wire- 
pulling around  the  Pilot  Commissioners' office,  Mr.  Suden 
determined  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  machinery  at  work, 
and  accordingly  sought  one  of  Boss  Buckley's  reputed 
henchmen.  The  servitor  of  the  Bush-street  statesman 
received  Mr.  Suden  with  all  the  urbanity  due  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  metropolitan  journal,  and  the  two  were 
soon  on  confidential  terms — at  least  Mr.  Suden  thought 
so,  and  seizing  a  favorable  turn  in  the  conversation  he 
whispered : 

"Say,  what  sort  of  a  hand  is  Chris  taking  in  this 
fight  ?  True  business — nothing  for  publication,  you 
know  I" 

The  henchman  drew  into  his  shell  at  once  and  peered 
out  under  the  edge  of  it  at  Mr.  Suden.  "  What  fight 
d'ye  mean  ?  "  he  asked  cautiously. 

"  Why,  this  fight  for  Pilot.  Do  you  think  $1500  would 
fetch  the  place,  eh  ? " 

"I  don't  know  nothing  about  it.  Who's  got  $1500  to 
put  up?" 

"  S'pose  I  had  ?" 

"  You  ?" 

"  Yes,  me." 

"Oh,  what  kind  of  a  game  are  you  givin'  me!"  and 
with  a  shrug  indicative  of  boundless  incredulity  and  dis- 
gust, the  servitor  moved  Buckleyward. 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Suden  met  another  trusty  hench- 
man, and  being  still  on  the  keen  scent  for  news,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  $2,000  which  he  wanted  to  put  up  for 
a  friendly  candidate.  Toward  evening,  after  repeating 
the  startling  fiction  with  great  earnestness  to  numerous 
other  Buckleyites,  Mr.  Suden  began  to  notice  that  he 
was  the  observed  of  Bush  street.  His  movements  were 
followed  by  curious  eyes,  and  a  crowd  dogged  his  steps 
as  if  he  were  the  tail-end  of  a  minstrel  parade.  Just  as 
he  was  becoming  so  uneasy  that  an  exit  through  the 
plate-glass  front  of  his  establishment  seemed  advisable, 
a  policeman  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  rudely  and 
asked : 

"Are  you  the  newspaper  man  that  said  he'd  got  $1500 

to  spend  on  something?" 
"I — I — yes;  what  of  it?" 

"  Nothing,  only  the  Salvation  Army  is  about  as  much 
as  we  can  stand.  There's  gittin'  to  be  too  many  cranks 
around.  Kum  alang?"  and  despite  the  enterprising 
journalist's  expostulations,  he  was  whisked  off  to  the  City 
Hall. 

It  took  all  of  Mr.  de  Young's  influence  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  his  valued  and  enterprising  reporter,  and 
henceforth  the  Chronicle's  political  department  will  not 
be  run  on  the  high  moral  plane  of  a  detective  bureau. 

In  playing  a  game  of  seven-up  with  a  young  lady  from 
St  Paul,  a  wicked  Bismarcker  told  her  that  every  time  she 
held  the  jack  of  trumps  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  her  lover 
was  thinking  of  her.  Then  the  impertinent  fiend  watched 
her  face  at  each  deal,  and  every  time  she  blushed  and 
looked  pleased  led  out  and  caught  her  jack. — Bismarck 
Tribune.   

Aimee  tells  a  reporter  that  she  wears  out  $360  worth  of 
stockings  every  year.  But  as  stockings  comprise  about 
her  entire  wardrobe  the  figures  are  not  so  very  apalling. — 

Troy  Times. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


Human  nature  is  a  great  thing.  Talent  and 
genius  may  go  begging  on  the  stage  unless  they 
touch  human  nature  on  its  weak  spot.  Emma 
Abbott's  career  is  a  study  of  careful  manipula- 
tion of  human  nature.  In  the  Eastern  stales 
Miss  Abbott  was  known  familiarly  to  the  public 
as  "Honest  Little  Emma."  Her  naive  sim- 
plicity and  her  good  nature  were  noticed  and 
advertised  as  special  creations  of  Providence, 
possessed  by  nobody  else  on  or  off  the  stage. 
She  was  the  star  of  an  opera  company,  but 
nobody  ever  read  in  the  newspapers  of  her  voice 
or  qualifications.  She  sang  "  The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer  "  with  such  exquisite  effect  that  whole 
crowds  of  Colorado  people  wept.  It  was  not 
her  voice;  it  was  her  naivete  and  her  innocent 
ingenuousness.  She  impressed  newspaper  re- 
porters with  a  profound  sense  of  her  singularly 
agreeable  temperament.  Reporters  are  so  much 
in  the  expectation  of  being  kicked  down  stairs, 
that  when  a  lady  like  Emma  Abbott  shakes 
hands  with  them,  smiles  upon  them  kindly,  ab- 
solutely insists  on  their  having  a  glass  of  beer, 
they  melt  into  tears,  and  their  trodden-down 
feelings  rebound  and  burst  into  enthusiastic  but 
ungrammatical  eulogy.  Miss  Abbott  had  not 
the  royal  position  of  Patti;  she  was  not  the 
pet  of  foreign  opera  circles  like  Gerster;  had 
no  titled  husband,  nor  had  she  contracted  a 
Welsh  alliance  with  a  good-looking  tenor  who 
had  passed  into  voiceless  operatic  second-child- 
hood; but  she  stood  upon  those  qualities  which 
are  so  rare  upon  the  stage  as  to  amount  to  genius — 
virtue  and  respectability.  She  selected  and  sus- 
tained an  advertisement  which  she  might  almost 
patent,  for  very  few  have  ever  been  able  to  ap- 
ply virtue  to  stage  life  with  success;  and  a  lady 
who  can  go  through  so  much  public  notice  and 
still  be  honored  and  respected,  as  Miss  Abbott  un- 
questionably is,  should  be  protected  in  her  rights 
by  the  United  States  government.  The  touch- 
ing stories  of  how  Miss  Abbott  went  to  a  great 
lady's  reception  in  a  calico  dress;  the  pathetic 
recital  of  numerous  little  acts  of  kindhearted- 
ness  which  sensitive  Christian  newspaper  men 
felt  impelled  to  publish  as  news  items;  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  she  touched  the  hearts  of 
rough,  rude  mankind,  are  lavishly  known  to  the 
public,  and  her  agents  have  whole  stacks  of 
other  adventures  and  incidents  which  they  are 
keeping  for  Denver  and  other  places.  Miss 
Abbott  came  to  San  Francisco  with  a  reputation 
for  every  agreeable  quality  except  that  of  being 
a  great  artist.  This  policy  of  advertising  had 
been  brilliantly  effective  everywhere  east  of 
Omaha,  and  only  the  newspapers  know  how 
hard  a  fight  was  made  to  procure  for  her  the 
suffrages  of  the  public  on  her  patented  qualities 
of  a  personal  nature. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  Miss  Abbott  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  failure  of  her  man- 
ager's tactics.  Had  they  succeeded,  she  would 
have  been  a  bad  failure.  As  it  is,  she  isva  suc- 
cess, but  not  as  the  star  of  a  poor  company. 
When  Miss  Abbott  appeared  as  Lucia,  on  the 
Monday  night  when  the  Baldwin  was  crowded 
with  fashionable  people,  and  local  human  nature 
was  honestly  happy  in  the  idea  that  it  was  at  a 
civilized  Eastern  point  of  style,  she  played  her 
ingenuousness  and  her  affected  unaffectedness 
for  all  they  were  worth.  Through  all  her  efforts 
people  listened  for  her  voice.  It  was  not  very 
plentiful,  but  no  question  was  left  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  that  the  cultivation  of  what  little 
there  was  commanded  admiration,  and  her  spirit, 
energy,  and  evidently  natural  adaptability  for 
her  work,  won  for  her  a  creditable  opinion.  On 
Tuesday  morning  Miss  Abbott  had  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  human  nature  of  San  Francisco 
had  a  different  weak  spot  from  that  of  other 
cities  she  had  visited,  and  on  her  second  appear- 
ance she  showed  exactly  what  she  could  do. 
That  is  not  wonderful  vocal  effort,  but  it  is 
earnest,  intelligent,  energetic,  and  in  some  sense 
artistic,  work.  On  that  basis  she  has  been 
accepted,  and  on  that  basis  she  need  not  fear 
being  neglected  by  the  public  here.  But  the 
success  of  the  Abbott  engagement  is  due  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  for  style.  Human 
nature  is  little  else  but  weakness. 

Emma  Abbott  would  be  a  great  prima  donna, 
if  she  had  the  voice.  Few  singers  have  her  in- 
tuitive appreciation  of  the  value  of  music;  few 
have  her  force  and  her  fire.  But  it  is  like  using 
a  1,000-horsc-powcr  engine  to  drive  a  half-inch 
stream  of  water.  There  arc  moments  when  she 
is  brilliant,  but  they  are  brief.  One  can  fancy 
that  away  in  her  brain,  in  her  imagination,  she 
is  hearing  a  voice  that  is  full  of  expression,  full 
of  power.  It  is  perhaps  like  a  man  with  his  ears 
stuffed,  whose  voice  rings  through  his  head  as  it 
does  not  ring  to  the  listener.  Emma  Abbott  can 
not  deceive  her  audience  into  believing  they  hear 
a  voice,  but  she  can  aftcct  them  so  that  they  fill 
in  a  voice  to  suit  the  force  and  technique  which 
has  little  to  work  upon.  When  I  listen  to  her, 
I  always  feel  so  desperately  anxious  to  make  all 
her  effort  effective  that  I  wish  I  could  supply  the 
voice.  But,  although  I  utterly  decline  to  accept 
Emma  Abbott  as  we  know  her  in  the  news- 
papers, I  accept  her  willingly  as  a  conscientious, 
well-trained  prima  donna,  who  does  not  annoy 
me  by  having  so  little  voice,  but  who  draws  my 
warm  sympathy  that  so  much  training  should 
be  materially  lost  to  my  enjoyment. 

In  one  thing  the  Abbott  success  is  gratifying 


to  theater-goers.  No  people  in  the  world  are  so 
big-headed  by  success  or  so  sore-headed  by  failure 
as  operatic  "artists."  The  management  of  this 
company  have  met  the  public  fairly  and  squarely. 
Mr.  Wetherill  is  Miss  Abbott's  husband.  Their 
money  is  at  risk  in  this  large  organization,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  leading  place  should 
be  given  to  Miss  Abbott.  She  has  not  taken  it 
in  San  Francisco  as  they  expected,  but  she  has 
accepted  the  result.  The  company  was  on  the 
second  night  put  before  us  on  its  merits.  It  is 
now  run  as  an  ensemble  company,  claiming  only 
what  the  public  concede— playing  for  the  success 
of  the  season,  without  regard  to  individuals. 
The  usual  star  business  has  not  been  forced  upon 
the  public,  although  Miss  Abbott  is  the  best 
qualified  to  lead  in  the  repertoire.  The  shrewd- 
ness of  the  management  is  indeed  notable  in  an 
opera  company,  notoriously  the  kind  of  com- 
pany which  never  has  any  business  manage- 
ment. Baldanza  was  here,  and  had  made  a  cer- 
tain popularity.  They  had  Fabrini  and  Castle 
as  tenors.  Castle  has  not  had  much  voice  for 
years,  but  he  has  a  claim  to  be  called  an  artist. 
Of  Fabrini — and  the  judgment  was  good — they 
had  some  fears.  Baldanza  was  certain  to  be 
acceptable,  if  he  did  not  form  a  distinct  factor  in 
the  opening  success.  They  laid  Signor  Fabrini 
aside  for  a  few  nights,  and  the  result  was  unques- 
tionably in  their  favor.  One  by  one  they  have 
brought  forward  their  new  people,  and  every 
new  opera  seems  to  be  strengthened. 

But  as  a  primary  fact,  the  performance  is  good 
value  for  the  money,  and  nothing  more.  At  a 
higher  price  it  would  not  have  been  accepted. 
The  ensemble  is  strong.  There  is  not  a  great 
singer  in  the  company.  There  are  two  who 
have  the  position  of  artists,  Castle  and  Baldanza. 
Neither  of  them  has  much  voice.  Both  of  them 
are  trained.  Castle  is  distinctly  an  English 
opera  singer.  He  is  at  home  in  ballads  and 
pretty  scenes  where  his  grace  and  ease,  his  light 
and  shade  of  sentiment,  give  to  his  expression  a 
quality  that  is  almost  a  voice.  In  emotion,  in 
strong  dramatic  music,  he  is  nowhere.  But  one 
hears  the  lover's  strain  in  Zephoris  like  an 
echo  of  a  far-off  passion,  and  finds  Castle  in 
Wilhelm  Meister  a  hero  who  would  marry  Mig- 
non  from  natural  gravitation.  Castle  is  a  tenor 
for  Balfe,  Wallace  and  Adam,  but  hardly  for 
Gounod,  and  by  no  possibility  for  Donizetti, 
Verdi  or  Bellini. 

Signor  Baldanza  has  had  a  voice  and  a  great 
deal  of  experience.  Whether  he  has  lost  his 
voice  in  gaining  experience,  or  has  gained  expe- 
rience in  losing  his  voice,  only  he  himself  can  de- 
cide. He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own 
strength  and  weakness.  His  experience  has 
given  him  this  inestimable  power,  that  he  can 
use  what  is  left  of  voice  with  admirable  discre- 
tion. He  does  not  command  sustained  atten- 
tion, but  he  slides  in  a  free  and  rapid  Italian 
fashion  over  the  music,  takes  a  pianissimo  rather 
than  show  his  defects,  and  always  does  it  effect- 
ively;  and  when  he  feels  that  the  audience  are 
expecting  something,  he  gives  the  fortissimo  to 
one  of  his  clear  higher  notes,  and  brings  down 
the  house.  The  quality  of  his  voice  has  the 
Italian  fire;  it  thrills  the  listener  and  forces 
"bravos;"  and  one  is  willing  to  put  up  with 
sudden  and  abrupt  transitions  from  forte  to 
piano  for  the  sake  of  being  thrilled  at  the  finish. 
I  fancy  Signor  Baldanza  despises  English  and 
French  opera.  I  imagine  he  rather  feels  that 
the  only  music  worth  singing  is  the  Italian,  and 
he  has  this  argument  in  his  favor,  that  there  is 
no  such  excitement  stirred  by  "  Mignon," 
"  Faust  "  or  "  Maritana"  as  that  which  is 
roused  by  "  II  Trovatore  "  and  kindred  works. 
But  Baldanza  is  unquestionably  an  artist,  and 
he  shines  frequently  beside  the  others  in  the 
Abbott  Opera  Company. 

Signor  Fabrini  has  a  voice  which  has  either 
been  spoiled  in  training  or  has  been  neglected. 
I  can  fancy  that  he  has  used  it  all  too  carelessly, 
has  sung  without  due  regard  to  its  possibilities 
on  the  operatic  stage.  It  is  of  good  quality, 
but  in  the  parts  he  has  so  far  played  he  has 
caught  only  the  stronger  effects  in  the  music, 
and  his  modulation  is  bad.  Me  cannot  shade; 
he  forces  it  beyond  control  and  it  breaks;  he 
sometimes  carries  through  an  air  like  "M'ap- 
pari  "  with  fine  effect,  but  he  creates  an  expecta- 
tion of  becoming  either  too  loud  or  inexpressive 
all  the  time,  and  one  feels  almost  afraid  to  en- 
core him  after  he  has  done  well,  in  case  he  will 
fail  in  the  repetition  and  ruin  the' effect.  In 
Elvino  the  other  night  he  tore  the  music  all  to 
pieces  in  one  or  two  places. 

Tagliapietra  has  suffered  from  carelessness. 
When  he  was  here  before  he  had  as  fine  a  voice 
as  Del  Puente,  with  a  much  stronger  timbre, 
and  was  a  more  effective  singer.  He  used  to 
suffer  from  hoarseness,  but  it  never  lasted  so 
long  or  so  marred  his  singing  as  it  has  done  this 
time.  He  has  gained  in  ease,  in  acting  quality, 
but  he  has  not  the  ring  and  clearness  of  his  old 
tones,  and  he  has  to  nurse  his  voice  more  care- 
fully than  he  did.  But  his  Rigolet  to  was  a  fine 
performance,  and  he  will  probably  come  up 
smiling  again,  as  he  used  to  do  of  old. 

Signor  Campobello  has  the  best  voice  of  any 
of  the  males.  It  is  a  rich  full  voice.  It  is  still 
hardly  developed  in  dramatic  quality,  and  it  has 
a  tendency  to  weaken  its  tone  when  it  is 
called  upon  for  rapid  and  forcible  delivery.  In 
Lotario  it  was  well  fitted,  and  in  the  Count  de 
Luna  he  did  some  singing  of  the  highest  order. 
He  is  careless  at  times  with  it,  and  not  infre- 


quently makes  noticeable  breaks  not  always  ex- 
cusable. 

Miss  Roscwald  has  been  sick,  and  it  may  be 
from  that  cause  that  she  had  not  shone  very 
brilliantly.  There  always  was  in  her  voice  a 
thin  vail  of  cloud  over  its  clear  silver,  and  her 
singing  was  always  characterized  by  spasmodic 
effort.  Hut  there  are  not  many  prime  donne  as 
reliable  for  work  in  opera  as  Miss  Rosewald. 

Mrs.  Seguin  is  beginning  to  show  the  wear  of 
her  contralto.  Her  energy  and  fire  are  still 
with  her,  and  she  is  as  deeply  interested  in  her 
art  as  ever.  If  at  times  she  does  not  show  the 
smoothness  and  sweetness  of  old,  she  has  still  a 
rich  quality  of  voice  which  tells  in  all  her  singing. 

This  is — with  a  well  drilled  chorus  and  a  good 
conductor,  with  an  orchestra  that  is  at  least 
satisfactory — a  very  strong  showing  of  operatic 
talent ;  and  at  the  regular  prices  of  admission  the 
representations  of  opera  have  been  so  good  as  to 
justify  an  enormous  patronage.  People  know 
more  about  opera  this  week  than  they  knew  be- 
fore, even  if  the  great  song-birds  of  the  world 
have  not  warbled  for  them. 


The  dramatic  field  has  been  rather  neglected 
lately,  with  the  craze  for  opera.  At  the  Califor- 
nia, Sheridan  has  been  playing  Shylock  this 
week,  with  Othello  thrown  in  for  two  or 
three  performances.  San  Francisco  has  had 
many  pets  that  the  Eastern  states  have  not  ac- 
cepted. Two  are  here  now,  and  with  true  Cali- 
fornian  friendship  we  have  stood  by  Jeffreys- 
Lewis,  while  we  have  not  absolutely  given  the 
cold  shoulder  to  Sheridan.  Jeffreys-Lewis  did 
star  a  season  before  she  came  back  to  us,  and 
she  took  the  precaution  to  bring  with  her  when 
she  came  a  lot  of  plays  that  were  new,  or  nearly 
so.  Sheridan  has  not  brought  us  anything  new, 
and  he  has  further  thrown  a  damper  on  his  sea- 
son by  making  up  a  company  from  people  who, 
not  being  great  or  good  actors,  have  played 
themselves  into  our  dislike.  I  concede  to  Wes- 
sclls  a  great  deal  of  strong  melodramatic  talent. 
Iam  willing  to  concede  a  future  in  the  legitimate, 
if  he  will  refrain  from  practising  new  readings 
of  well-studied  and  brilliantly  acted  characters 
upon  us.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Aveling's  voice 
could  never  have  been  heard  on  the  Kialto,  or 
about  town  in  Venice,  without  ominous  allusions 
to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  I  do  not  honestly  be- 
lieve that  Shakespeare's  Bassanio  spoke 
from  his  midriff,  or  that  any  such  serious  indi- 
vidual could  have  impressed  himself  upon  the 
dainty  and  delightful  Portia.  The  modern  min- 
strel and  variety  stage  was  not  the  rage  of  ama- 
teurs in  those  days,  and  consequently  Gratiano 
could  not  have  learned  the  antics  which  make 
up  the  peculiarly  ungraceful  comedy  of  Mr. 
Wright's  representation.  The  daintiness,  the 
modesty,  the  pure  love,  the  poetry  and  romantic 
daring  of  Portia,  are  all  lacking  in  Miss  Daven- 
port. 

Jessica  was  not  a  cold-blooded  automatic 
machine,  which  rung  out  love  and  passion  and 
poet*y  like  a  phonograph.  Lorenzo  had  a  show 
of  the  quality  of  the  Venetian  youth  who  would 
fall  in  love  with  a  Jewish  girl  and  steal  her  if  he 
could.  Even  Miss  Waters  showed  the  lack  of 
legitimate  training,  and  Clifton  was  stiff  and 
formal  as  Antonio. 

Whatever  of  Shakespearean  color  was  in  the 
performances  was  entirely  due  to  Sheridan,  who, 
righting  against  a  lot  of  modern  surroundings, 
save  for  scenery  and  dresses,  brought  out  a  figure 
that  spoke  the  actor  of  the  kind  who  made  the 
stage  what  it  was  before  speculation  took  the 
place  of  intellect  and  taste,  buffoonery  crowded 
comedy  off,  caricature  posed  as  high  art,  and 
scenes  and  lights  and  costumes  and  masqucraders 
made  up  the  drama.  Vet  Sheridan  was  not 
wholly  of  the  past.  The  modern  reasoning  had 
colored  his  study  of  Shylock;  and  while  the 
Jew  was  raised  from  the  low  level  he  had  been 
crushed  to  for  three  hundred  years,  there  was 
much  of  the  part  that  did  not  yield  to  modern 
light,  and  made  the  impersonation  incongruous. 
I  am  not  going  to  analyze  his  work.  It  is,  from 
any  point  of  view,  a  great  piece  of  study.  It  is 
a  fine  conception,  and  Sheridan  has  succeeded 
fairly  well  in  wedding  to  a  striking  dignity  and 
a  clear  and  well-balanced  mind  the 'traits  of 
meanness,  malignity  and  vindictivencss.  It  is 
a  performance  most  worthy,  and  if  it  lacks  detail 
and  subtlety,  it  has  some  very  strong  and  de- 
cided touches  of  the  actor's  genius. 


There  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  at  the  other 
theaters.  Leavitt  is  drifting  into  neglect  and 
oblivion  with  the  Bush  Street,  and  he  will  find 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  send  something  good 
very  soon  if  he  does  not  wish  the  theater  to  fall 
out  of  the  public  interest. 


Charley  Reed  is  the  popular  minstrel  of  to- 
day. He  has  a  brain  that  never  seems  to  tire  of 
distorting  things  for  the  amusement  of  the  pub- 
lic. "  Mooneyville,  or  the  Fate  of  a  Seal,"  is  a 
funny  absurdity. 

Louis  Nathal,  who  has  been  in  San  Francisco 
before,  is  here  for  Mapleson.  He  announces 
Gerster,  and  anywhere  from  a  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand less  important  people,  as  to  arrive  to  open 
a  season  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  the  loth 
of  March.  Five  dollars  a  seat  in  the  orchestra 
and  parquet,  four  dollars  back  of  the  fifth  row, 
three  dollars  the  back  rows  of  the  up-stairs 
dress  circle,  two  dollars  to  the  family  circle,  one 
dollar  to  the  gallery  I    Will  the  San  Francisco 


public  stand  all  that?  Some  curious  un 
lighting  is  going  on  in  the  Mapleson  compai, 
and  possibly  the  present  movement  is  just  io 
see  if  there  will  be  sufficient  encouragement. 
If  Gerster  would  come  out  and  sing  with  the 
Abbott  troupe,  there  would  be  sense  and  money 
in  the  transaction. 

The  Philharmonic  Concert  season  closed  with 
the  concert  of  last  night,  too  late  for  comment. 
In  the  four  performances  which  the  society  has 
given  a  marked  stride  has  been  shown  in  the 
progress  of  musical  taste,  and  Mr.  Hinrichs 
has  added  a  great  deal  to  our  stock  of  musical 
memories.  The  gentlemen  who  have  stood 
financially  at  the  back  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  season.  Voi.ac.e. 


A    REAL  REFORMER. 


Captain  Laffey  is  well  known  and  greatly  re- 
spected as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  a 
statesman  of  the  modern  academy  of  politics. 
The  public  are  not,  however,  equally  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  gallant  Captain  is  an  ex- 
pert in  nautical  matters.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record,  of  course,  that  he  holds  the  honorable 
position  of  Pilot  Commissioner,  but  as  that  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  paltry  reward  of 
patriotic  service,  much  technical  importance  is 
not  attached  to  the  appointment.  The  Captain 
resents  the  popular  belief  that  any  one  who  can 
yell  "belay  there!  "  in  one  language  and  drink 
whisky-straight  in  twenty-seven,  can  discharge 
the  duties  of  pilot  with  credit  to  the  common- 
wealth. There  is  now  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of 
pilots,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Blood.  Cap- 
tain Laffey  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  re- 
move, at  once  and  forever,  the  stigma  cast  on 
the  profession  by  the  chief  wit,  who  asserted 
that  the  qualifications  for  pilot  were  ability  to 
weather  Goat  Island  in  a  favorable  breeze  and 
to  locate  Mission  rock  on  a  clear  day.  The 
gallant  Captain  has  prepared  a  list  of  questions 
to  be  answered  by  candidates.  Following  are  a 
few,  which  show  the  severity  of  the  examina- 
tion : 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  port  and  lar- 
board, or  port  and  sherry,  and  which  do  you 
consider  the  safest  to  steer  on  if  carrying  a  full 
head  of  steam? 

"  What  would  you  do  if  your  head  were  extra 
size? 

"  When  half-seas  over  would  you  rely  upon 
the  pump,  or  would  you  hoist  the  blue  Hag  as  a 
signal  of  distress? 

"What  kind  of  a  brace  do  you  consider  the 
most  reliable,  the  main  brace,  the  quarter  brace 
or  the  five-cent  brace? 

"When  steering  due  north,  with  Frank's  two 
points  on  your  laboard  bow  and  the  wind  low, 
do  you  go  Mull  and  by,'  or  do  you  prefer  credit? 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  traditional  naval 
method  of  raising  the  wind  by  whistling? 

"Do  you  think  you  could  raise  a  check  in  the 
same  way? 

"When  close  to  the  bar,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  of  'jibbing,'  if  the  barkeeper 
held  a  club? 

"How  can  you  distinguish  the  Point  Reyes 
light  from  Captain  Foster's  horse  in  foggy- 
weather? 

"  Which  do  you  regard  as  most  seaworthy,  the 
three  masted  or  the  five-cent  schooner? 

"  Would  you  rather  box  the  compass  than 
John  L-.  Sullivan,  and  why? 

''N.B. — Answers  to  these  questions  can  be 
published  in  the  sporting  columns  of  the  Chroni- 
cle ox  sent  to  Patsy  Hogan's  symposium." 

From  these  questions  it  can  be  seen  that  Cap- 
tain Laffey  is  a  real  reformer. 


How   He   Became  Famous. 


"  Before  I  became  famous  as  a  humorist,"  said 
Mr.  Stock,  of  the  Call,  to  a  group  of  reporters 
assembled  in  the  City  Prison  the  other  night, 
"before  I  became  famous,  I  say,  as  a  humorist, 
I  never  labeled  my  jokes.  The  result  was  gen- 
eral lack  of  appreciation,  etc. — small  income." 

"And  how  did  you  rise  so  suddenly  in  the 
world  of  letters,"  asked  an  admiring  co-scribbler. 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  replied  the  dis- 
tinguished humorist. 

"One  day  I  was  riding  down  in  the  cars,  and 
I  noticed  a  stupid-looking  man  reading  and  re- 
reading a  paragraph  in  the  Call  and  looking  as 
if  it  was  a  piece  of  bad  news.  As  the  grand 
jury's  report  was  published  that  day,  I  thought 
there  might  have  been  an  indictment  returned 
against  him,  and  being,  as  you  know,  fond  of  an 
occasional  piece  of  detective  work,  glanced  over 
his  shoulder.  What  do  you  think  he  was  read- 
ing?— one  of  Mr.  Pickering's  own  affidavits 
about  the  circulation  of  the  Call.  All  at  once 
the  stupid  man  gave  a  yell,  as  if  something  had 
hit  him,  and  throwing  l  ack  his  head,  he  laughed 
like  a  madman.  I  thought  the  fellow  was  crazy, 
ami  was  beginning  to  look  around  for  a  police- 
man, when  he  quit  his  funny  business  and  re- 
marked to  the  whole  car: 

"  Blessed  if  I  saw  through  that  item  till  I 
noticed  'twas  marked  affidavit ;  then  I  said  'twas 
a  joke— ha — ha — ha,"  and  off  he  started  again, 
till  the  conductor  threatened  to  fire  him  out." 

"Ever  since  that,"  said  Mr.  Stock  ingenu- 
ously, "  I've  recognized  the  value  of  a  man  label- 
ing his  jokes,  and  I  never  consent  to  one  of 
mine  going  out  without  a  tag.  Hence  the  envy 
with  which  Mark  Twain  and  Ned  Townsend  re- 
gard me." 

Just  then  Mr.  Stock  was  called  away  to  re- 
port a  surprise  party,  given  to  a  Butchertown  Sal, 
so  further  directions  toward  the  right  roadway 
to  literary  fame  had  to  be  suspended. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ORIGIN'  OF  THE  TEA-PLANT. 

;Y  Cliinese  Fairy  Story. 


TRANSLATED  HV  LI  LY  A.  LITTLETON. 


When  the  Chinese  Empire  was  yet  young — not  so  very 
long  after  mortals  were  first  created — a  part  of  the  kingdom, 
led  by  an  ambitious  courtier,  revolted.  As  in  all  family 
wars,  both  sides  fought  gallantly  and  determinedly;  and 
as  neither  would  consent  to  be  whipped,  the  struggle 
promised  to  be  long  and  terrible.  One  day,  when  the 
Emperor  was  offering  his  usual  worship  before  the  family 
gods,  a  strange  and  b  autiful  goddess  suddenly  appeared 
before  him,  carrying  a  golden  urn  filled  with  earth. 

"  Prince,"  she  said,  "this  golden  urn  contains  the  mys- 
teries of  your  fortune.  The  plant  which  will  spring  from 
its  depth  is  a  gift  from  the  Pearly  Emperor,  the  Supreme 
Ruler.  It  has  never  grown  on  earth,  but  it  will  become 
a  blessing  to  the  conquering  faction.  Find  some  one 
within  a  week  who  will  prophesy  the  shape,  texture  and 
blossom  of  the  plant,  and  the  hour  of  its  springing  into 
life,  and  the  plant  is  yours  forever." 

Placing  the  gift  before  the  astounded  Prince,  the  vision 
vanished  as  miraculously  as  it  had  appeared,  and  the 
potentate  would  have  thought  the  whole  scene  but  a  wild 
fancy  had  it  not  been  for  the  glittering  urn  at  his  feet. 
Hastening  to  end  the  ceremonies  of  his  worship,  he  sought 
his  Prime  Minister,  related  the  wonderful  incident,  and 
had  a  proclamation  issued  which  ordered  all  his  astrolo- 
gers to  appear  at  court  before  noon  of  the  next  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  astrologers  began  to  come, 
and  by  midday  everyone  of  note  in  the  country  had  gath- 
ered in  the  palace.  As  they  formed  in  a  kneeling  circle 
around  him,  the  Emperor  said  : 

"  This  miraculous  golden  bucket,  which  is  to  make  or 
mar  the  fortunes  of  our  empire,  is  the  cause  of  our  proc- 
lamation. Upon  the  one  who  successfully  divines  the 
plant,  its  shape,  texture,  blossom,  and  the  hour  of  its 
birth,  I  will  bestow  fortune  and  rank.  Eook  well,  there- 
fore, and  see  that  you  make  no  mistake;  for  if  you 
prophesy  wrongly,  you  shall  be  cast  into  prison,  and  your 
professions  and  possessions — all  that  you  have — be  taken 
from  you.  Better  for  you  not  to  predict  at  all,  if  you  can 
not  divine  the  truth." 

The  astrologers  bowed  reverentially,  and  departed  to 
worship  the  God  of  Astrology  and  plead  for  his  mighty 
help.  Then  they  returned  to  the  palace  prepared  to  ex- 
amine the  Golden  Urn.  One  by  one  they  approached, 
glanced  keenly  and  felt  of  the  earth,  muttering  incanta- 
tions and  prayers.  But  in  vain  ;  not  one  of  the  host  could 
foretell  even  the  color  of  the  plant  which  was  to  spring 
forth.  The  Emperor,  who  had  all  along  reposed  great 
faith  in  his  court  astrologers,  giving  them  vast  wealth  in 
return  for  their  predictions  and  advice,  grew  more  and 
more  indignant  as  they  passed  before  him  with  protesta- 
tions of  ignorance,  and  could  scarcely  realize  the  truth 
of  the  matter  until  all  had  done. 

"  How  is  this,"  he  cried,  in  a  great  rage,  "  that  you  have 
ever  told  me  that  you  received  your  messages  and  advice 
straight  from  your  idols  and  stars?  Away  with  such  igno- 
rant idols  and  unfaithful  stars !  Unless  you  can  truthfully 
predict  the  full  knowledge  of  this  mysterious  Urn  before 
the  close  of  the  week,  you  shall  all  be  degraded."  He 
then  angrily  dismissed  them.  .  * 

When  it  became  noised  about  that  the  mystery  of  the 
Golden  Urn  was  still  undisclosed,  there  was  a  great  tumult 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  many  obscure  persons  came 
to  try  their  luck  at  the  divination.  In  vain  !  Everyone 
was  baffled  by  its  silent  appearance,  and  left  the  Empe- 
ror's palace  in  no  very  pleasant  state  of  mind. 

Now  there  was  a  family  in  a  near  city,  so  lowly  and  so 
poor  that  the  father  with  difficulty  made  any  money  at  all. 
To  add  to  the  distress,  each  child  that  his  wife  brought  him 
was  a  girl,  until  there  were  five.  The  mother,  thinking 
that  her  girls  would  be  better  cared  for  if  sold,  mentioned 
it  one  day  to  their  father.    He  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no,  mother!  It  is  hard  to  get  enough  rice; 
many  times  must  we  go  hungry,  and  always  in  poor  rai- 
ment fight  our  battle  of  life.  Let  others  drown  their  poor 
girls  before  they  can  lisp  'father'  or  'mother,'  or  sel 
them  as  slaves;  but  I  love  my  babes  and  cannot  part  with 
them." 

The  mother  never  dared  speak  of  it  again,  whatever 
she  thought ;  the  matter  was  settled.  And  in  this  way 
were  the  father's  love  and  duty  repaid  :  W  hen  about  ten 
years  old,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  had  from  merest  in- 
fancy been  preternaturally  wise,  began  to  be  known 
among  her  neighbors  and  comrades  as  the  girl  who  lived 
two  lives — one  her  every-day  life,  with  her  eyes  open ;  the 
other  with  her  eyes  closed,  when  she  could  read  fortunes. 
She  told  so  many  truths  of  things  she  had  never  known 
nor  heard  of  before  that  presently  mothers  and  even 
fathers  of  her  little  friends  began  to  consult  her,  always 
paying  a  few  cash  for  her  trouble.  Thereupon  her  father 
gave  her  the  name  of  "  Ugan  Yoke,"  or  "  Silver  Precious 
Stone,"  because  her  gain  helped  the  family  along  so 
much  better  than  ever  before.  Every  time  she  brought 
him  a  fresh  piece  of  money,  he  would  cry :  "  There, 
wife !  where  would  this  cash  have  gone  if  we  had  sold 
our  girl?  Who  would  have  been  enriched  by  her  fortune- 
telling  then?  It  was  hard  to  lie  on  our  benches  at  night, 
cold  and  scarce  rested ;  hard  to  break  our  fast  with  but  a 


spoonful  of  rice  ;  but  are  not  the  labors  of  our  girl  bring- 
ing in  far  greater  sums  each  week  than  I  could  bring  in  a 
year?  " 

Very  proud  were  they  of  their  Silver  Precious  Stone, 
and  considered  themselves  on  the  high-road  to  fortune, 
when  one  morning  she  cried  to  her  parents : 

"  The  Emperor  has  a  wonderful  Golden  Bucket  which 
none  of  his  astrologers  can  understand.  He  has  promised 
fame  and  fortune  to  the  one  who  will  read  it  aright." 

"  Yes,  my  child ;  that  is  all  true." 

"  Then,  father,  take  me  that  I  may  try.  In  the  night  I 
had  a  dream ;  a  beautiful  woman  came  to  me  and  told 
me  I  must  go,  and  that  she  would  assist  me  in  the  divina- 
tion." 

"  That  would  never  do.  No  woman  can  appear  before 
our  Emperor  without  incurring  his  displeasure.  It  would 
be  ruin  to  .all  of  us." 

Silver  Precious  Stone  thought  over  it  a  half-day;  but 
at  evening  rice  she  said  : 

"  Father,  I  have  determined  to  go.  Something  within 
me  pushes  me  on,  telling  me  I  must  not  stay  behind. 
And  remember,  it  is  sure  wealth  for  all  of  us.  You  will 
have  no  more  work,  and  I  will  be  to  you  instead  of  a  son, 
to  build  a  family  name." 

The  father  hesitated  no  longer.  His  daughter's  confi- 
dence in  her  powers  impressed  him  so  strongly  that  he 
agreed  to  start  with  her  on  the  morrow  for  Peking.  On 
arriving  within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city  they  partook 
of  a  light  repast,  and  lay  down  to  refresh  themselves  after 
their  weary  journey.  Shortly  after  sunrise  they  awoke 
and  started  for  the  palace,  exciting  not  a  little  curiosity  on 
the  way,  for  their  errand  soon  became  gossiped  about. 
Many  loiterers  accompanied  them,  till  the  ranks  grew  into 
the  hundreds,  some  laughing,  some  pitying,  none  believ- 
ing— but  all  wondering  at  the  audacity  of  a  young  girl 
who  was  about  to  present  herself  before  the  Emperor  as 
his  astrologer. 

W  hen  they  reached  the  palace  gates  the  porter  at  first 
refused  Silver  Precious  Stone  and  her  father  admittance ; 
but  to  appease  the  multitude,  he  finally  sent  word  to  the 
court  astrologers.  The  astrologers  were  dumbfounded, 
and  all  agreed  that  it  would  never  do  to  allow  an  obscure 
person,  and  that  person  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  to  be  their 
rival;  so  they  sent  word  that  the  Emperor  wished  no 
women  about,  and  the  sooner  Silver  Precious  Stone  left 
the  city  the  less  cause  she  would  have  to  fear  the  out- 
pouring of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  wrath.  Upon  this 
news  reaching  the  gates,  the  crowd  set  up  a  cry  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"  What  matter  if  it  be  a  woman,  if  she  can  only  tell  us 
of  the  Golden  Bucket?  Does  the  Emperor  forget  that 
it  is  the  sons  of  women  who  are  fighting  his  battles? 
Does  he  forget  that  we  are  as  much  concerned  in  his  for- 
tunes as  he  himself?  " 

The  murmurings  grew  louder  and  louder,  till  they 
echoed  in  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor  demanded  the 
cause.  At  first  no  one  dared  tell ;  but  presently,  when 
they  saw  the  Emperor's  anger  rising,  one  courtier  replied  : 

"  A  young  woman  has  arrived  who  declares  she  can 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  Golden  Urn.  Knowing  this 
to  be  false,  we  have  sent  word  to  her  to  beware  of  your 
displeasure,  as  we  were  confident  you  would  not  w  ish  to 
spend  your  time  in  idle  converse  with  her." 

"In  idle  converse  with  her!"  thundered  the  Emperor. 
"  Who  dares  to  interpret  my  wishes  on  any  subject,  espe- 
cially in  this  critical  time,  when  all  depends  on  a  true 
divination?  Let  the  girl  be  conducted  hither;  and  should 
she  prove  successful,  woe  be  unto  those  who  have  opposed 
her  r 

Silver  Precious  Stone  and  her  father  were  just  turning 
away  in  despair  when  the  summons  came  to  proceed  to 
the  palace.  Joyfully  they  obeyed.  The  Emperor,  w  hose 
anger  was  not  stilled  yet,  looked  sternly  upon  her,  but  so 
certain  was  she  of  success  that  she  scarcely  heard  his 
words : 

"Astrologers  and  courtiers,  once  more  I  bid  you  look  at 
this  Golden  Gift  and  reveal  its  mystery.  If  you  cannot, 
forever  after  hold  your  peace.  Let  no  one  of  you  pre- 
sume to  cast  a  horoscope  thereafter,  but  go  to  your  homes 
and  pursue  such  occupations  as  beseem  your  mean  tal- 
ents." 

In  obedience  to  this  command  each  astrologer  again 
passed  before  the  Urn,  and  again  regretfully  shook  his 
head  over  its  contents.  Silver  Precious  Stone  then  came 
forward,  and  bowing  humbly  before  the  Master,  received 
his  words,  spoken  in  great  kindness : 

"  My  girl,  you  have  come  on  a  dangerous  mission.  If 
you  fail,  it  will  be  ruin  to  your  father's  household.  But 
if  you  succeed,  I  cannot  help  seeing  the  power  of  the 
gods  in  your  work,  and  shall  keep  such  a  precious  legacy 
in  my  family  by  giving  you  to  my  son  in  marriage ;  your 
father  shall  become  my  Prime  Minister,  and  your  sisters 
shall  find  husbands  among  the  most  powerful  of  my  offi- 
cers." 

Silver  Precious  Stone  arose  from  her  kneeling  ixisture, 
and  going  to  the  Golden  LTrn  dreamily  closed  her  eyes  for 
a  moment  as  she  passed  her  hands  lightly  over  its  spark- 
ling surface.  Then  opening  her  eyes  upon  her  father 
with  a  look  of  reassurance,  she  said,  while  all  listened  so 
intently  that  not  a  sound  could  be  heard  but  the  tones  of 
her  voice : 

"  Your  Majesty,  I  read  here  of  a  great  blessing  upon 
our  nation.    Your  armies  will  be  victorious  in  battle, 


though  the  Prince  your  son  will  come  home  wounded. 
But  fear  not ;  he  will  recover  and  live  a  Ion ;  and  prosper- 
ous life.  The  seed  planted  here  will  bear  a  shrub  which 
may  grow  as  high  as  your  shoulder;  its  blossom  will  be  as 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  while  its  leaves,  prepared  by 
careful  hands,  will  nourish  and  strengthen  not  only  our 
people  but  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and  nations  will  so 
come  from  abroad  to  share  in  its  supply  that  our  country 
w  ill  become  famed  and  enriched  thereby." 

"The  hour  and  date  of  its  birth,  my  daughter?"  de- 
manded the  Em])eror,  who  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  the  truth  of  Silver  Precious  Stone's  prophecies, 
but  had  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  while  she  was  talking. 

The  courtiers,  at  his  term  of  endearment — "  my  daugh- 
ter"— eyed  her  w  ith  hatred  and  revenge ;  but  her  father, 
who  had  stood  trembling  at  one  side,  half  fearing  that 
his  child  should  mistake,  could  control  himself  no  longer, 
and  wept  aloud.    Silver  Precious  Stone  continued  : 

"The  hour  of  your  army's  victory  will  be  the  hour  of 
the  plant's  birth,  which  will  be  one  week  to-day,  at  this 
hour." 

•Taking  her  by  the  hand  the  Emperor  led  her  to  her 

father. 

"  Right  well  have  you  named  this  girl  who  has  brought 
us  safety  and  victory.  Remain  in  the  palace,  and  want 
for  nothing." 

"  But  should  my  daughter's  divination  prove  false — it 
has  not  been  tested  yet." 

"  Then,  as  I  said,  there  is  nothing  but  ruin  before  you. 
I  have  faith  that  she  is  right;  therefore  enjoy  the  week  of 
feasting  to  the  utmost." 

It  was  truly  a  week  of  feasting  and  rejoicing.  The 
whole  nation  soon  knew  that  the  Emperor  had  found  a 
new  astrologer  in  the  shape  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
prophesied  glorious  things,  and  that  she  would  be  given 
to  the  Prince  in  marriage,  should  her  prophesies  prove 
true. 

The  night  before  the  eventful  day  Silver  Precious  Stone 
scarcely  slept,  but  when  she  did  it  was  to  dream  the  most 
beautiful  anVJ  reassuring  dreams.  In  the  morning  she 
felt  strengthened  and  confident ;  and  when  she  modestly 
appeared  in  the  Court  applause  greeted  her  at  every 
step. 

Once  more  the  Emperor  appealed  to  his  corps  of  as- 
trologers, but  they  all  stood  back  and  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, wishing  and  praying  in  their  hearts  that  Silver 
Precious  Stone  would  do  the  same.  But  not  she.  Going 
up  to  the  Golden  Urn,  she  lifted  her  right  fore-finger,  and 
first  touching  the  earth,  she  gradually  circled  it  above, 
saying : 

"Your  army  has  fought  valiantly  and  has  won.  You 
are  conqueror.  The  seed  bursts  as  your  son  is  being  car- 
ried into  the  city.  The  plant  grows  higher  and  higher,  till 
I  can  hold  the  urn  no  longer."  She  then  put  the  Golden 
Gift  on  the  table  before  her,  and  continued.  "  Higher 
and  higher  with  its  fresh  green  leaves,  till  it  sends  forth  a 
bud  here  and  a  shooting  stalk  there,  and  blossoms  into  a 
wilderness  of  white  crowns  as  your  son  the  Prince  enters 
the  palace." 

With  these  words  she  drew  her  finger  first  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left,  and  then  followed  a  sudden  bursting  from 
the  Golden  Urn  of  a  fresh  green  plant,  whose  white  blos- 
soms loaded  the  air  with  sweet  perfume. 

The  Emperor  ran  to  embrace  Silver  Precious  Stone; 
the  immense  throng  cheered ;  the  old  father  sank  back 
weeping,  helpless  as  a  babe ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
Prince,  with  a  shattered  limb,  was  brought  in  on  a  litter, 
his  loud-swelling  trumpets  sounding  the  joyful  news  of 
victory.  The  whole  empire  was  wild  with  excitement, 
and  gave  itself  up  to  rejoicing  for  a  month,  during  which 
Silver  Precious  Stone  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Prince, 
and  her  family  cared  for  as  the  Emperor  had  promised. 
Through  her  intercession  the  old  astrologers  and  courtiers 
were  pardoned,  though  to  the  last  the  stern  Emperor 
would  never  see  them  again. 

As  for  the  young  and  gifted  Silver  Precious  Stone,  she 
had  the  honor  of  being  godmother  and  namesake  to  every 
girl  born  in  the  kingdom  for  a  full  twelvemonth ;  and  even 
at  this  late  date,  after  the  lapse  of  century  upon  century, 
the  name  of  "  Ugan  Yoke  "  is  borne  by  every  fifth  girl  or 
woman  in  the  empire.  She  lived  with  her  husband  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  founding  a  long  line  of  beneficent  kings. 

The  Prince  presented  the  Golden  Urn  upon  the  altar 
before  his  principal  god,  and  planted  the  shrub  in  the 
Imperial  Gardens,  where  it  grew  to  immense  size  and 
spread  over  the  terraces,  till  he  had  plenty  to  give  to  all 
who  asked.  And  the  kingdom  soon  so  overran  with  it 
that  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms  was  bome  by  the  winds 
to  the  uttermost  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  Silver  Precious 
Stone's  great  prophecy  came  to  pass :  for  this  fragrance 
so  bewitched  the  senses  of  man  that  he  built  whole  fleets 
of  ships  and  eagerly  followed  the  magic  trail,  fairly  bat- 
tering down  the  gates  of  China  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
wonderful  gift  from  heaven;  rivers  of  foreign  gold  poured 
into  the  kingdom  in  return  for  its  fresh  green  leaves,  and 
the  mighty  blessing  became  known  far  and  near  as  the 
Tea-Plant.   


Two  of  Brigham  Young's  sons  died  drunkards,  two  of 
his  daughters  have  the  same  husband,  and  one  of  his 
son's  sons  writes  poetry.    Mormonism  must  go. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WHY  THE  GOLD  GULCH  NEWS  SUSPENDED. 


BY  ARTHUR  M'EWEN. 


Gold  Gulch,  Nev.,  July  10,  1876. 
My  Dear  McNabb  :  I  have  bought  out  the  Daily 
Neivs,  as  I  contemplated  when  I  saw  you.  The  camp  is 
rough,  but  lively,  and  I  think  I  shall  make  money.  I 
have  written  the  editorials  for  the  past  week  myself,  being 
obliged  to  discharge  the  former  editor,  Colonel  Hasbyn. 
I  always  thought  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  write  for  a  paper, 
but  I  find  I  have  run  out  of  ideas  already.  Besides,  the 
business,  which  is  all  new  to  me,  requires  my  attention. 
Please  go  to  some  of  the  newspaper  offices  and  get  me  an 
editor — a  sober  one,  if  there  are  any.  I'll  pay  a  good 
salary.    Yours  in  haste,  Andrew  Brown. 

Gold  Gulch,  Nev.,  July  22. 

My  Dear  McNabb  :  Major  Hoister  arrived  a  week  ago 
and  took  editorial  charge  to-day.  We  have  seen  very 
little  of  each  other.  He  explained,  when  I  found  him  at 
his  desk  this  morning,  that  he  had  been  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  leading  citizens.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  he  handed  me  an  article.  He  wrote  it  with 
a  speed  that  astonished  me.  It  was  really  an  excellent 
article,  the  language  being  elegant  as  well  as  forcible,  and 
the  points  were  made  with  great  vigor.  The  only  fault  to 
be  found  with  it  was  that  it  was  strongly  Democratic.  I 
explained  to  him  a  fact  which  he  had  forgotten — that  the 
News  is  a  Republican  organ.  He  seemed  neither  sur- 
prised nor  annoyed — not  even  amused — by  his  funny 
blunder,  but  taking  back  the  manuscript,  went  coolly  to 
work,  and  in  exactly  four  minutes  handed  it  back  to  me 
again.  What  this  extraordinary  man  had  done  was  just  to 
put  in  the  word  Republican  for  Democratic,  and  vice 
versa,  throughout.  The  article  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party  here,  and  they  stop  me  on  the  street 
to  congratulate  me  on  my  new  editor.  Evidently  he  is  a 
genius.  His  strange  manner  confirms  me  in  this  belief. 
To-day  when  he  had  filled  the  editorial  space — which  he 
did  with  marvelous  rapidity — he  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  and  stared  at 
vacancy.  He  murmured  to  himself  repeatedly,  but  re- 
turned no  answer  to  several  remarks  which  I  addressed  to 
him.  I  could  see  that  he  did  not  hear  me.  Much  of  his 
unoccupied  time  to-day  he  spent  spearing  flies  on  his  desk 
with  his  pen.  There  is  a  bold  originality  about  the  man 
that  I  cannot  help  admiring.  How  different  he  is  from 
that  odious  old  nuisance,  Colonel  Hasbyn,  whom  I  was 
forced  to  discharge  on  account  of  his  intemperate  habits. 
He  made  the  office  a  camping-ground  for  the  whole  tribe 
of  Forty-niners,  and  spent  his  time  in  talk  about  the  early 
days,  and  in  going  out  for  drinks  with  his  friends.  The 
Neivs,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  the 
state.  It  was  founded  by  Colonel  Hasbyn,  but  he  drank 
himself  out  of  the  proprietorship  years  ago.  Somehow  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  purchase  of  the  paper  by  a  young 
man  like  me  as  an  outrage  upon  himself,  and  frequently 
talked  at  me  over  the  shoulders  of  his  cronies  in  the  most 
insulting  and  exasperating  way.  On  several  occasions, 
when  he  was  drunker  than  usual,  I  was  really  afraid  he 
would  strike  me  with  the  crook  cane  which  he  always 
carries — not  for  anything  in  particular,  but  on  general  prin- 
ciples. I  found  out  that  the  old  humbug  was  in  the  habit 
of  copying  articles  bodily  from  Eastern  journals  and 
palming  them  off  on  me  as  his  own.  The  only  faculty  of 
his  mind  that  has  not  been  drowned  out  with  whisky  is  his 
memory.  That  remains  in  astonishing  vigor.  Forty-nine 
is  as  clear  to  him  as  yesterday  is  to  me. 

I  write  so  much  as  this  about  the  Colonel  because  he 
has  become  the  chief  annoyance  of  my  life.  Having 
learned  that  I  am  a  Berkeley  graduate,  the  old  wretch 
has  been  going  around  the  saloons  of  the  Gulch  roaring 
out  the  fact,  as  if  the  mere  statement  of  it  ought  to  last- 
ingly disgrace  me  in  the  eyes  of  everybody.  He  is  the 
only  man  in  the  camp,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  does  not  ad- 
mire Major  Hoister's  editorials  in  to-day's  Neivs.  He 
(the  Colonel)  is,  as  I  write,  reading  one  of  them  aloud  to 
a  crowd  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  office,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  vastly  tickled  over  the  faults  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  find  in  them.  This  reading  aloud  to  a  crowd  of 
Gulchers  is  one  of  the  fixed  habits  of  the  Colonel.  He 
used  to  treat  them  to  his  own  articles  in  the  same  way. 
Of  late  it  has  given  him  great  satisfaction  to  pull  from  his 
pockets  notices  of  himself,  clipped  from  other  Nevada 
newspapers,  and  roar  them  out  to  the  idlers  on  the  main 
street,  who  always  gather  to  hear  him.  It  is  very  exas- 
perating to  see  how  the  press  speak  of  this  absolutely 
empty-headed  relic  of  other  days.  To  read  these  panegyr- 
ics on  Colonel  Hasbyn  one  would  suppose  that  the  earth 
never  before  supported  on  its  surface  so  much  intellect, 
learning,  wisdom  and  wit  combined  in  one  man.  Incor- 
porated in  these  fulsome  and  ridiculous  compliments  are 
the  most  unwarrantable  and  brutal  attacks  upon  me.  I 
am  referred  to  variously  as  the  "  unfeathered  snipe,"  the 
"fresh  young  tenderfoot,"  and  the  "callow  Johnny- 
come-lately"  who  has  had  the  temerity  to  invest  his  money 
in  a  Nevada  newspaper,  and  the  criminal  audacity  to  dis- 
charge the  incomparable  Colonel  Hasbyn. 

Thank  you  and  Heaven  for  Major  Hoister !  He  is  a 
jewel.    Yours  gratefully,  Andrew  Brown. 

Gold  Gulch,  Nev.,  July  24. 

My  Dear  McNabb  :  As  I  write  I  am  locked  in  my  pri- 


vate office,  refusing  to  see  any  visitors,  though  scores  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  and  other  prominent  Gulchers  are  de- 
manding an  audience.  After  being  nearly  talked  to  death 
I  rebelled  and  hid  myself.  Great  excitement  prevails 
throughout  the  Gulch,  and  even  in  this  seclusion  I  can 
hear  the  voice  of  Colonel  Hasbyn  as  he  harangues  the 
crowd. 

While  I  sat  in  the  editorial  room  this  morning  going 
over  some'  proofs,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  Major 
Hoister.  It  was  not  that  he  was  muttering  to  himself,  for 
I  had  grown  used  to  that  strange  peculiarity,  but  as  he 
wrote  he  kept  constantly  plucking  at  his  tongue,  and  then 
jerking  his  fingers  towards  the  floor,  as  if  casting  some- 
thing down.  I  asked  him  if  anything  was  the  matter.  I 
got  only  a  w  ild  sort  of  stare  in  answer ;  and  he  went  on 
with  his  writing  and  plucking.  Presently  he  rose  and 
came  toward  me,  grasping  his  tongue  with  his  left  thumb 
and  forefinger,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  held  the  large 
editorial  shears.  These  he  extended,  handle  toward  me, 
and  said,  as  well  as  his  tightly  held  tongue  would  permit 
him : 

"  Pleathe  cut  thith  in  two,  will  you?" 

I  thought  he  was  joking,  though  he  had  impressed  me 
as  being  a  solemn  sort  of  man.  When  I  laughed  he  gave 
a  terrible  scream,  threw  both  arms  up  and  fell  backward 
into  the  big  clothes-basket  into  which  the  exchanges  are 
thrown.  His  face  was  purple,  his  eyes  protruded,  and  he 
foamed  at  the  mouth.  I  tore  open  his  collar,  yelled  for 
the  printers,  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  emptied  the  water 
pitcher  over  him.  When  the  physician  came  he  instantly 
opened  a  vein  in  the  Major's  arm — which  flooded  the  floor 
of  the  editorial  room  for  a  yard  square  with  blood — and 
ordered  the  insensible  patient  to  be  carried  to  bed  at  once. 
This  was  done,  and  I  asked  the  doctor,  in  natural  agita- 
tion, what  was  the  matter  with  my  editor. 

"  Delirium  tremens,"  he  said,  wiping  his  lancet  on  his 
sleeve  as  calmly  as  if  it  was  an  everyday  occurrence  that 
had  happened. 

But  this  shocking  business  of  the  Major  was  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  awful  disaster  which  has  come  from  it. 
After  the  excitement  into  which  the  office  was  thrown, 
there  was  a  call  from  the  printers  for  copy.  I  was  out, 
and  the  "  devil  "  picked  up  the  manuscript  written  by  the 
delirious  Major  and  slajjped  it  on  the  hook.  I  didn't 
see  the  paper  until  the  whole  edition  had  been  run  off  and 
the  carriers  were  out  on  their  routes.  What  do  you  think, 
McNabb,  that'  monstrous  lunatic  had  done?  Nothing 
less  than  to  write  a  vicious  assault  on  the  Miners'  Union, 
and  to  call  on  the  owners  of  the  mines  to  reduce  wages 
from  $4  to  $2  a  day,  and  import  Chinamen  if  a  strike  en- 
sued ! 

I  do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be  on  my  business. 
It  is  as  if  a  religious  journal  should  come  out  with  a  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Savior  and  hail  Bob  Ingersoll  as  the 
true  Messiah. 

I  still  hear  the  voice  of  Colonel  Hasbyn  haranguing  the 
crowd.    Yours  distractedly,  *  Andrew  Brown. 

[Telegram.] 

RENO,  Nev.,  July  24 — Midnight. 
To  Peter  McNabb,  San  Francisco  :  Have  just  arrived 
here  on  horseback  after  a  terrible  ride  of  thirty  miles. 
The  mob,  led  by  Colonel  Hasbyn;  wrecked  the  office. 
I  am  ruined,  but  thank  God  I  am  alive.  Expect  me  to- 
morrow. Andrew  Brown. 
[34— Collect.]  1  

Tlie  Chicago  Way. 

A  joyously  excited  citizen  slaps  on  the  shoulder  from 
behind  another  citizen,  on  Kearny  street,  and  grasping  his 
hand  as  he  turns,  cries  out  in  ecstasy : 

"  Well,  I'm  hanged  !  Who'd  a-thought  to  seeyoU  here  ! 
When  did  you  leave  Chicago?" 

The  accosted  one,  at  first  as  fervidly  happy  in  the  meet- 
ing as  the  other,  suddenly  cools  and  withdraws  his  hand. 

"  Ah — uh — glad  to  see  you,  of  course,  but  I'm  told  you 
put  my  name  in  your  complaint  against  your  wife  when 
you  divorced  her  for  infidelity." 

The  first  shows  surprise,  next  reflects  deeply,  and  then 
bursts  out  ingenuously,  seizing  his  fellow-Chicagoan's 
hand  again  : 

"  By  Jove  !  so  I  did  accuse  you  with  the  rest.  It  had 
slipped  my  memory  entirely.  However,  that's  all  past. 
I  am  married  again.  Come  to  dinner  and  meet  Mrs. 
Easy  No.  2,  won't  you?" 

One  of  Thousands. 

"  Miss  Esmerelda  Longcoffin  is  a  most  beautiful  young 
lady.    I  wonder  why  she  hasn't  got  married  long  ago?  " 

"  There  is  nothing  strange  about  that.  She  don't  know 
how  to  play  on  the  piano." 

"  Well,  there  are  plenty  of  women  who  can't  play  on 
the  piano.  That  she  can't  play  on  the  piano  is  no  draw- 
back." 

"  Yes,  but  my  dear  sir,  you  don't  quite  understand  me. 
Although  she  can't  play  on  the  piano,  she  is  everlastingly 
trying  to.  That's  what  scares  the  young  men  off.  It  s 
worse  than  listening  to  a  man  sawing  wood." — Texas 
Siftings.   

A  Jersey  City  girl  blushed  and  fainted  the  other  day 
when  she  found  the  name  of  the  paper  she  had  used  for  a 
bustle  was  the  Christian  Obsener. 


HRAHMA. 


I  am  the  mote  in  the  sunbeam,  and  I  am  the  burning  sun. 
"  Rest  here,"  I  whisper  the  atom;  I  call  to  the  orb,  'Roll  on." 
I  am  the  blush  of  the  morning,  and  I  am  the  evening  breeze; 
I  am  the  leafs  low  murmur,  the  swell  of  the  terrible  seas; 
I  am  the  net,  the  fowler  the  bird,  and  the  frightened  cry; 
The  mirror,  the  form  reflected,  the  sound  and  its  echo,  1 ; 
The  lover's  passionate  pleading,  the  maiden's  whispered  fear; 
The  warrior,  the  blade  that  smites  him,  his  mother's  heart- Wrune 

tear;  b 
I  am  intoxication,  grapes,  wine-press,  and  must  and  wine; 
I  am  the  guest,  the  host,  the  tavern,  the  goblet  of  crystal  line; 
1  am  the  breath  of  the  flute,  I  am  the  wind  of  man; 
Gold's  glitter,  the  light  of  the  diamond,  and  the  sea-pearl's  luster 

wan ; 

The  rose,  her  poet  nightingale,  the  songs  from  his  throat  that 
rise ; 

Flint  sparks;  the  taper,  the  moth  that  about  it  flies; 
I  am  both  good  and  evil,  the  deed  and  the  deed's  intent ; 
Temptation,  victim,  sinner,  crime,  pardon,  punishment; 
I  am  what  was,  is,  will  be;  creation's  ascent  and  fall; 
The  link,  the  chain  of  existence;  beginning  and  end  of  all ! 

— From  Dschtllaleddin  Rami,  by  Ritter. 


THE   AMEBICAN    1  1  <  )Cr. 


BY  A.  S.  YOUNG. 


In  spite  of  all  the  discussion  in  and  outside  of  Congress 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  American  exports  of  provisions, 
it  is  plain  enough  that  the  real  American  hog  is  a  biped, 
and  an  educated  animal.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to 
prove  that  he  is  the  educated  hog  exhibited  throughout 
the  country  several  years  ago,  which  beat  all  the  boys  at 
the  game  of  seven-up ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  many  in- 
stances he  euchred  the  German  and  French  people  in 
their  dealings  in  live  stock  and  provisions.  Our  neighbors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  may  not  have  turned  up 
jack  in  the  game,  but  they  turned  up  rotten  meat,  which 
is  all  the  same. 

He  that  attempts  to  realize  enormous  profits  by  throw- 
ing diseased  and  putrid  meats  upon  the  market  is  a  hog  in 
trade,  and  deserves  to  be  so  branded  by  every  honest 
dealer.  Like  the  animal  that  rushes  to  the  steaming  swill, 
the  American  trafficking  hog  should  be  made  to  suffer  for 
his  unwarranted  greed.  When  the  German  people  first 
complained  about  the  quality  of  our  meat,  our  over-fed 
hog  only  gave  a  contemptuous  grunt,  thinking  perhaps 
that  his  diseased  meat  would  be  forced  upon  the  outside 
world  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  as  the  English  forced 
opium  upon  the  Chinese ;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  all  the 
United  States  can  do  is  to  retaliate,  which  would  only 
diminish  the  home  demand  for  provisions,  the  grunt  of 
the  hog  is  turned  into  a  squeal. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  packing-houses  they  utilize  every 
thing  about  the  hog  except  the  squeal ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
the  hog  which  we  are  considering,  the  squeal  seems  to  be 
the  most  useful  part.  The  squealing  of  our  dealers  in 
provisions,  on  account  of  being  shut  out  of  the  foreign 
markets,  will  be  the  surest  means  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  of  en- 
abling it  to  strike  the  evil  at  its  head. 

If  our  dealers  send  unsalable  meat  to  foreign  countries, 
we  cannot  but  expect  that  the  people  will  decline  to  re- 
ceive it.  It  is  right  and  just  that  they  should  do  so ;  and 
the  sooner  the  better  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  The 
sooner  fair  dealing  is  had,  the  sooner  will  honest  dealers 
get  their  rights.  It  is  right  that  those  who  have  ruined  the 
American  provision  trade  should  suffer  for  their  rascality. 
But,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  rain  of  righteous 
indignation  falls  upon  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  and 
punishment  upon  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust. 

Worthless  and  adulterated  goods  are  so  common  in 
every  branch  of  trade  that  a  genuine  article  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  and  the  honest  dealer  is  looked 
upon  w  ith  suspicion.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  so  flooded 
with  spurious  merchandise  that  a  genuine  article  seldom 
commands  its  just  value,  and  for  this  reason  the  honest 
dealer  cannot  compete  successfully  with  his  dishonest 
neighbor.  This  foreign  prohibition  of  American  meats 
may  seem  like  an  ill  wind ;  but  if  it  only  blows  the  filth 
out  of  one  branch  of  trade  even,  it  will  prove  a  boon  to 
honest  men. 

Our  produce  dealers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
suffered  from  fraudulent  transactions  in  business.  The 
tobacco  men  at  the  East  were  made  to  suffer  by  the  same 
species  of  fraud.  Sticks,  stones,  sand  and  trash  tobacco 
were  often  concealed  in  the  center  of  the  hogshead,  and  a 
prime  article  packed  on  the  surface ;  and  the  whole  lot 
was  then  sold  as  being  of  the  same  quality  as  the  surface 
tobacco.  The  inspectors  were  as  thick  as  investigating 
committees  in  Congress,  but  they  failed  to  find  any  sticks 
or  stones  in  the  tobacco  until  foreign  dealers  refused  to 
buy  it,  when  the  inspectors  suddenly  got  their  eyes  open 
wide  enough  to  see  the  false  packing.  A  much  needed 
reform  came  in  course  of  time,  but  not  until  the  foreign 
demand  for  Maryland  tobacco  entirely  ceased  and  the 
price  fell  so  low  that  it  did  not  pay  to  raise  it. 

It  is  proposed  in  Congress  that  an  inspector  for  exports 
of  meats  be  appointed,  but  there  will  have  to  be  two 
supervisors  to  every  inspector  to  see  that  he  does  his  duty 
and  is  not  bought  by  the  dealers;  and  even  then  the  best 
and  most  reliable  inspectors  will  be  those  who  eat  the 
meat  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 


The  French  are  a  great  and  gifted  people.  They  are 
cognizant  of  365  different  ways  of  cooking  eggs,  besides 
sucking  them  out  back  of  the  bam. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  REGULAR  HOODOO, 

Or  "Why   Rents  are  Low   in  Li XXI- 


It  was  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Michael  Cost,  the 
Kearny-street  cutler.  There  were  three  or  four 
persons  present  who  had  nothing  particular  on 
their  minds,  and  not  being  anxious  to  take  in  a 
heavy  cargo  of  wisdom,  they  listened  to  the 
knife-grinder  as  he  went  on  loading  an  old  blun- 
derbuss. The  weapon,  it  may  be  propel  to  re- 
mark, is  an  heirloom  much  cherished  by  Mr. 
Cost,  as  for  many  years  it  was  a  powerful  agent 
in  the  reduction  of  rents  in  Limerick. 

"  Yes,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Cost,  as  he  threw  five 
or  six  fistfuls  of  powder  at  the  antiquated  piece 
of  artillery,  and  rammed  it  home  with  a  crow- 
bar, "yes,  there's  no  use  a-talkin';  some  men 
are  born  lucky  and  some  the  other  way — cussed 
unlucky,  as  you  might  say." 

The  audience  showed  its  concurrence  in  the 
aphorism  by  scattering  away  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  blunderbuss  which  Mr.  Cost  was  swinging 
around  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  after  cramming 
it  with  half  a  pound  of  nails,  a  couple  of  old 
forks  and  two  or  three  rusty  razors. 

"  I  guess  that  charge  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Cost, 
as  he  looked  admiringly  at  his  patriarchal  gun 
and  hauled  a  shirt-of-mail  from  one  of  his 
shelves.  The  shirt  was  wrought  skillfully  from 
triple  rings  of  steel,  and  was,  in  shape,  like  an 
ordinary  under-garnient.  The  spectators  exam- 
ined it  as  carefully  as  the  eccentric  movements 
of  the  cutler's  gun  would  permit,  and  asked 
unanimously,  "Who's  it  for?" 

"That  is  to  be  demonstrated,"  replied  Mr. 
Cost,  groping  along  his  shelves.  "  I  can  tell 
you  who  'twas  originally  made  tor,  but  hang  me 
if  I  can  tell  who's  going  to  wear  it.  It's  a  reg'lar 
hoodoo,  it  is.    Hang  the  candle !  where  is  it? 

Having  found  the  mislaid  article,  Mr.  Cost 
took  a  bunch  of  matches  and  led  the  way  to  the 
cellar  of  his  establishment,  lugging  his  blunder- 
buss under  one  arm  and  the  shirt-of-niail  under 
the  other.  The  armor  he  spread  over  a  pine  box, 
and  having  placed  his  candle  so  as  to  throw  a 
dim  light  over  the  scene,  began  to  pace  toward 
the  rear  wall.  As  he  measured  off  the  floor  he 
remarked : 

"If ever  there  was  a  regular  hoodoo,  'lis  that 
shirt.  Take  my  word  for  it,  Vs  caused  more 
trouble  than  any  thing  you  ever  heard  of.  'Twas 
fresh  made  for  an  Oakland  masher  who'd  got 
into  a  scrape,  but  before  he  could  come  in  an'  fit 
it  on,  a  widow  with  four  children  got  hold  of 
him  and  married  him.  After  that  his  worst 
enemy  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  take  a  shot  at 
him. 

"  The  next  customer  that  liked  it  was  a  Sacra- 
mento lawyer.  I  don't  know  whether  he  wanted 
to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes  or  what,  but  before 
he  paiil  me  the  first  deposit  on  it  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  and  of  course  had  to  skip  the 
state  soon  after.  Then  one  of  our  Supervisors 
bid  for  it,  and  I  offered  it  to  him  at  half-price; 
but  you  know  how  'tis  with  our  Hoard — they're 
too  honest  to  have  any  money  to  spend  on  lux- 
uries ;  it's  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  buy  whisky. 
I  had  a  call  from  an  editor,  but  his  paper  burst 
up  the  minute  he  looked  at  the  shirt.  I  had 
some  negotiations  with  a  parson  from  the  in- 
terior, but  'twas  the  old  story  over  again.  Be- 
fore he  made  up  his  mind  to  buy  he  found  that 
the  personal  in  the  Chronicle  that  alarmed  him 
was  intended  for  some  one  else,  and  he  didn't 
bite.  Well,  sir,  I  began  to  think  that  I'd  have 
to  give  that  durned  shirt  to  some  of  my  poor 
Republican  friends  to  save  them  the  price  of 
washing,  when  in  comes  a  Nevada  Sheriff.  He'd 
got  tired  of  being  chased  around  town  half  his 
life.  He  was  in  office  a  good  many  years,  and 
between  the  alkali — I  believe  that  is  the  other 
name  for  it — and  between  the  rheumatiz  and  old 
age,  his  stock  as  a  footracer  was  runnin'  down. 
He  was  gettin'  so  that  he  would  hardly  back 
himself  against  a  five  shooter,  much  less  a  Web- 
ley  whistler.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  shirt  suited  him  to  a  T,  and  he  gave  me  a 
check  for  $250.  The  price  of  the  shirt  was  $125. 
I  gave  him  the  balance,  and  next  day  went  down 
to  the  bank — and  of  course  the  check  was  no 
good.  You've  guessed  so  much  already,  I  s'pose — 
yes,  but  'twas  worse  than  that — 'twas  a  full- 
breasted,  double-width  case  of  forgery,  and  I'd 
have  had  a  hard  time  gettin'  out  of  it  if  I  wasn't 
so  well  known  and  thought  of." 

A  chorus  of  ahems  and  coughs  caused  Mr. 
Cost  to  stop  so  suddenly  that  it  was  a  miracle 
his  blunderbuss  kept  together: 

*' You  may  cough,"  he  continued,  examining 
the  the  concussion  cap  on  his  landlord-exter- 
minator. "  You  may  cough,  but  if  you  were  in 
my  place  you  wouldn't  have  done  much  barking. 
Well,  I  got  out  of  the  scrape,  and  was  beginning 
to  forget  it,  when  I  received  a  notification  that 
my  friejid  the  Sheriff  had  been  shot  in  Idaho, 
where  he  went  with  my  money.  The  old  luck 
stuck  to  the  shirt,  and  the  very  first  time  theowner 
was  fired  at  the  bullet  struck  him  in  the  neck 
and  fixed  him.  His  last  words  were  that  the 
shirt  was  to  be  sent  back  to  me  to  recompense 
me  for  the  trouble  he'd  got  me  in.    So  here  it  is." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 
nervously  inquired  the  spectators,  as  Mr.  Cost 
raised  his  terrible  weapon  and  pointed  it  at  the 
armor. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  test  it  for  the  man  that  started 
the  F'eld  boom;  he  wants  ioiuething  he  can 


rely  on.  Here  goes;  whoo— o — ow — ow  !  what 
hit  me?  " 

When  the  candle  was  relighted  Mr.  Cost  was 
found  lying  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  with  his 
ancestral  gun  holding  him  down,  and  evidently 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  referee.  The  fall 
was  unanimously  awarded  to  the  blunderbuss, 
Mr.  Cost  offering  no  objection  whatever,  and 
expressing  no  desire  for  another  round.  His 
only  anxiety  was  about  'he  steel  target;  but  no 
trace  of  it  could  be  found.  Box,  shirt  and  all 
were  gone — swept  away  through  a  hole  in  the 
cellar  wall  that  looked  like  the  excavation  for 
Mr.  flood's  new  building. 

Mr.  Cost  made  only  two  remarks  on  the  occur- 
rence. 

As  he  climbed  painfully  back  to  his  shop  he 
said  :    "  It  was  a  reg'lar  hoodoo,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

At  the  top  of  the  cellar  stairway  he  added: 
"  No  wonder  rents  are  low  in  Limerick." 


At  a  session  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  not 
many  years  since,  the  chaplain  of  the  day  con- 
cluded his  extemporaneous  invocation  with  the 
Lord's  prayer,  whereupon  a  member,  leaning 
over  toward  a  fellow-member  and  referring  to 
the  closing  part  of  the  clergyman's  petition, 
said:  "I'll  beta  dollar  he  stole  that.  I  heard 
it  all,  word  for  word,  at  a  funeral  not  more  than 
a  year  ago. —  Unknown  Exchange. 


Count  Latour  Maubourg  lost  his  leg  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.  After  he  had  suffered  ampu- 
tation with  the  greatest  courage  he  saw  his 
servant  crying,  or  pretending  to  cry,  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  "None  of  you  hypocritical 
tears,  you  idle  dog,"  said  his  master;  "you 
know  you  are  glad,  for  now  you  will  have  but 
one  boot  to  clean  instead  of  two." 


If  it  is  true,  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  asserts, 
that  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  heaven  are 
women,  what  a  place  it  would  be  for  General 
Sherman. —  Warsaw  IVasp. 

The  use  of  alligator  leather  has  become  so 
general  that  it  causes  the  slaughter,  every  year, 
of  0,000,000  pigs. — Peck's  Sun. 

A  Western  exchange  says  Mrs.  Alice  Oates  is 
about  to  take  another  husban  a.  \Vhose? 


Rowell's  Fire  of  Like,  $i.oo.  For  sale  by  .ill  drug- 
gists.  

Caftain  J.  H.  McMENOMV.of  California  Market  fame, 
presents  to  epicures  the  only  gkain-kei>  beef  to  lie  pro- 
cured in  San  Francisco.  Lovers  of  that  special  article 
would  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit  to  (,'apt.  J.  H.  McMeno- 
my's  meat  stalls,  6and  3  California  Market,  where  the  dis- 
play of  extra  fattened  beeves  is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  of 
all  good  livers.    In  no  other  place  can  the  above  be  had. 


QELERY,   BEEF   AND  IRON, 

THE  OR  EAT  TONIC  AND  NERVINE. 

Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  on  the  coast. 
Laboratory,  537  Clay  street. 


Wm.  M.  Stewakt. 


Wm.  F.  Hkkkin. 


s 


TEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  23  to  26. 


I. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ROOMS  9  TO  13,  NEVADA  BLOCK, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


1. 


AW    OFFICES  OF 

FRANK    J.  SULLIVAN, 


Rooms  130  and  133  Phelan  lluilcling, 

Junction  Market  and  O'Farrell  sts. 


\  RTHUR  ROGERS, 


A 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  st.,  confer  of  Pine. 


|^   H.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
420  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Rooms  2  and  3. 


l) 


R.  E.   H.  PARDEE, 

OCCULIST  AND  AURIST. 


Office,  526  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
Large  supply  of  Artificial  Eves. 


H 


UTCHINSON    &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


J^eCOUNT  brothers, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


pURNITURE   AND  CARPETS 

Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 
Easy  Terms. 
GILBERT  &  MOORE, 
tS  &  10  Suttek  Street,  San  Francisco 


P 


ALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  hlock  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthqu;ikt.-]>roof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
I>erfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
ro'»ms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  eleitric  light,  its 
immense  glass  ro<  f,  ii  >  broad  balconies,  it>  carriage-way! 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  (Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


PRICE'S  CARVERS. 

Tourists,  remember  to  take  home  a  set  of 
PRICE'S  FAMOUS  CALIFORNIA  CARVERS, 
(His  own  make  and  design) 

OR  A  PAIR  OF  HIS 

GUARD  RAZORS,  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  CUT 
THE  FLESH  WHILE  SHAVING. 

ALSO, 

HOME-MADE  SCISSORS  and  POCKET-KNIVES. 
STORE  415   KEARNY  STREET. 


HE    NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAI  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Oki).  L.  Brandek,  Vice-President: 
James  (',.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mac  KAY. 

J.  S.  Anciis,  Secretary  and  Cashier  ; 

Goo.  Orant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 


p   J.    KENNEDY,  GROCER, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  select  stock  of 
FArtJCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES, 
Native  and  Imported 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 
Scotci?,  Botrron  and  Irish  Whisky, 
English  Alb,  Guinness'  Porter,  Etc. 
In  quality  and  prices  he  invites  comparison.  Weight, 
quantity  and  quality  warranted.    Strict  attention  paid  to 
country  orders.    Shipping  and  delivering  free. 

CORNER   MARKET  AND  TAYLOR  STREETS, 
San  Francisco. 


j;REE    ART  GALLERY. 

MORRIS   &  KENNEDY, 

DEALERS  IN 

FINE    ARTS,    ARTISTS'    MATERIALS,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  ETC., 
19  and  21  Post  St.,  Opp.  Masonic  Temple. 


J. 


H.  MCMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Oniv   Dealer   in  Or ai n- Fed  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 


fT   IS   A   WELL-KNOWN  FACT 


M.  B.  MORAf'.HAN 
Has  the  finest  OYSTERS,  (  LAMS  and  ALL  KINUS 
OF  SHELL-FISH  to  he  procured  anywhere  in  the  city. 
Families,  hotels,  and  public  and  private  parties  supplied. 
STALLS— 68  AND  60  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 
 Open  all  night.  


T 


HORS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO, 


1015  Larkin  Street, 
Corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

Largest  Assortment  on  tub  Pacific  Coast. 
W.  MANNING, 
804  Market  Street,  Phhi.an  Building. 


PIANOS. 


(  STECK, 
1  PATENT  AR 
(  SCHWECHT 


RfAN, 
EN. 


BENJ.  CURTAZ,  Agent. 
Ware  Rooms,  so  O'Farrell  Street. 
Pianos  to  rent,  ant]  sold  on  easy  monthly  installments. 


Q\NAVAN,  GARHART  &  NICHOLS 

NEVADA  STABLES. 
1336  &  1338  Market  Street,        Neai- City  Hall. 

The  best  accommodation  afforded  for  the  keeping  of 
Boarding  Horses.  Also  a  choice  line  of  Livery  Stock, 
with  Horses  and  Vehicle,  of  every  description. 

Telei'Iio.nb  No.  3139. 


c 


RY  ALOUD!    SPARE  NOT! 


Our  Appliances  » 
CURE  CONSUMFriON,   RHEUMATISM,  NEU- 
RALGIA, DYSPEPSIA,  KIDNEY  DISEASE,  ETC. 

LIVING  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
TESTIFY  TO  THE  TRUTH    OF  THE  ABOVE 
STATEMENT. 

IN-SOI.ES  ($1)  CURE  COLD  FEET,  and 

RHEUMATISM  IN  FEET  AND  ANKLES. 
Come  and  investigate. 

CHICAGO   MAGNETIC   SHIELD  CO.. 
to6  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


J^OOS  BROTHERS, 

THE   LEADING  CLOTHIERS, 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DIRECT  IMPORTERS 
3'»  33.  35  &  37  Kearny  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
Branch  House,  22  South  C  Street,  V  irginia  City. 


R 


OSENER  BROS.' 


STAR 
STAR 
STAR 


M  A  I.  I  HOUSE, 
M  A  I.  T  HOUSE, 
M  A  1.  T  HOUSE, 


Corner  Eleventh  and  Folsom  Streets. 
BEST  QUALITY   BAY   MALT   FOR  SALE. 

W.  RAYELEV, 

BOOK    AND   JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  ROURKE, 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 


PALACE    HOTEL,  620   MARKET  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

  PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  V  inegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V inegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  lie  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best — always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DeLONG, 
Orchard:  Noyato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office :  206  &  208  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


M.  E.  Joyce.  ,       Jim  Orndorff. 

gALDWIN   HOTEL  BAR, 

BILLIARD  ROOMS. 
DISPENSATORY  OF  SPIRITUAL  COMFORT. 

CLUB  ROOMS. 
Entrance  from  Powell  and  Market  Streets. 

Also,  Private  Rooms. 
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AN  IDYL  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


BY  THOMAS  E.  FLYNN. 


One  day  of  last  week,  when  the  whole  City  Hall  was  asleep  from 
the  ground  to  theglistening  ball  that  blazons  the  top  of  the  flagstaff 
on  high,  Mr.  Strother  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  sigh,  and  re- 
marked to  his  mates  as  they  lifted  their  ears:  "There  is  nothing 
the  genuine  statesman  so  fears  as  th"  hours  of  inaction  that 
make  men  forget  their  talent  for  running  the  public  in  debt.  The 
distressing  scarceness  of  questions  of  state  have  left  us  no  visible 
chance  to  elate  the  loud  voice  of  our  wisdom,  and  greatly  I  doubt 
if  the  next  month  will  give  me  a  fair  show  to  spout.  With  the 
rain-gauge  still  rising,  no  taxpayer  cares  what  the  stock  market's 
doing  in  Spring  Valley  shares;  and  as  Stoneman  may  sum- 
mon each  Assembly  ass,  we've  no  show  lo  distinguish  ourselves 
on  pure  gas.  We  must  do  something  desp'rate  or  we're  all  lost 
to  fame,  as  sure  as  Demosthenes  Strother's  my  name." 

Then  spoke  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  glance  full  of  pride  at  the  sheen 
of  his  well-fitting  gaiters,  that  vied  with  the  high-polished  tables 
of  laurel  and  rose  and  the  rich  lambent  glow  on  C.  Burton's 
fine  nose : 

"If  water's  too  plenty,  and  gas  can  be  made  in  the  way  you 
suggest,  at  such  rates  that  the  trade  may  as  well  go  and  weight 
themselves  down  with  their  meters  and  jump  in  the  bay — Mervins, 
Jacks,  Joes  and  Peters,  why,  let  us  go  back  to  the  good 
golden  rule,  and  take  up,  as  of  old,  the  Industrial  School.  It's  a 
subject  that  each  of  you  knows  very  well.  Let's  try  it  once 
more,  and  give  John  Kenny   " 

But  here  Mr.  Pond  chipped  in  and  said,  with  a  smile:  "Why 
waste  our  lime  talking  abstractedly,  while  we  can  hire  a  convey- 
ance and  ride  out  and  see  the  best  things  about  which  we  can  all 
disagree?  The  weather  has  cleared,  and  no  road  can  be  finer, 
and  the  school  ain't  the  worst  place,  you  know,  for  a  dinner.  And 
besides  having  fresh  air  and  pie  to  our  fill,  the  city's  the  one  that 
must  foot  up  the  bill." 

So  a  vote  was  straight  taken,  and  the  ayes  and  noes  called, 
Mr.  Strother  objecting,  when  the  President  bawled,  "  No  quest  ions 
of  privilege  I'll  entertain;  but  if  Mr.  John  Sullivan  rise  to  ex- 
plain, I'll  hear  him  right  through,  peroration  and  all,  for  his  wit 
is  as  keen  and  as  bright  as  his  awl."  For  this  compliment  — 
graceful,  well-turned  and  neat,  Mr.  Sullivan  said  "Thank  you," 
and  flopped  in  his  seat,  the  illustrious  focus  often  pairs  of  eyes 
and  the  object  of  boundless  applause  and  surprise,  that  a  states- 
man so  modest,  retiring  and  young  should  possess  such  a  mar- 
velous gut  ot  the  tongue.  Ten  ayes  were  in  favor  of  taking  the 
ride,  and  the  Chairman  straightway  remarked :  "  Now  I  decide 
that  Mr.  Smith's  motion  is  carried.  Let's  go."  Then  each  City 
Father  slapped  on  his  chapeau.  Why  dwell  on  the  journey 
through  suburban  lanes,  with  their  sunshine  and  mudholcs  and 
loud-smelling  drains!  Arrived  at  the  school-house,  the  Fathers 
soon  found  some  six  School  Directors,  all  standing  around, 
while  others  inspected  wards,  guard-rooms  and  store,  with  a 
freedom  that  caused  Mr.  Ranken  to  roar,  "What  the  devil  does 
this  mean?   What  brings  you  all  here?"   To  which  Mr.  Travers 


replied  with  a  sneer,  "  Self-appointed  reformers,  we've  taken  your 
place,  and  intend  to  remodel  this  lasting  disgrace."  Space  for- 
bids us  to  fairly  and  truthfully  state  how  this  insult  stirred  up 
all  the  contempt  and  hate  that  dwelt  in  the  breasts  of  the  twelve 
City  Fathers;  and  without  any  further  ifs,  buts  orrathers,  they 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  and  dared  them  right  then  to  put  to 
the  front  their  very  best  men.  Said  John  Lewis,  glancing  de- 
fiance across,  "We  can  beat  you  from  wrastlin'  to  straight 
pitch  and  toss;  and  I  don't  bar  you,  Cleveland,  if  you  were 
twice  as  plucky,  and  came  from  Missouri  instead  of  Ken- 
tucky.    So,  pull   off  your  coat,  if  you  think  you're  a  man, 


and  I'll  go  you  a  round  at  catch-as-catch-can ;  and  as  sure  as 
you're  there,  I'll  flop  you  so  quick  that  you'll  think  you  was  struck 
by  a  cartload  of  brick."  These  words  were  not  wasted  upon  the 
brave  leech,  for  he  yanked  off  his  ulster,  emitting  a  screech  of 
mingled  delight  and  deliarce  so  loud  that  he  nearly  knocked  out 
the  whole  City  Hall  crowd.  As  he  jammed  his  plug-hat  on  the 
top  of  a  rail,  he  remarked:  "Mr.  Lewis  don't"  know  I'm  a 
whale.  In  the  daysot  my  youth,  w  hen  my  muscles  I  stripped,  the 
scales  at  a  ton  and  a  quarter  I  tipped.  And  I  keep  growing 
heavier  all  the  whole  lime  since  I  took  to  speech-making  and 
planing  out  rhyme.  For  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  wrastler,  I  am." 
Here  the  Doctor  swung  round  his  fine  fist  like  a  ham,  and  dived 
in  his  coat  tails,  and  extracting  a  screed,  exclaimed,  "These  few- 
verses  to  you  I  will  read."  At  this  Mr.  Shirley  emitted  a  howl, 
and  shouted  "Stop!  stop,  sir!  I'll  surely  call  foul  if  you 
read  any  verses  before  you  begin,  for  our  champion  must  get 
just  a  fair  show  to  win."  Then  the  rivals  took  hold,  and  the 
durable  ground  shook  with  terror  as  both  the  bold  champions 
tore  round,  till  the  small  Mr.  Brand  grasped  the  Doctor's  long 
skirt,  as  it  passed  by  his  nose  with  a  most  vicious  flirt.  At 
this  Mr.  Lewis  grew  savage,  and  lent  all  his  wonderful  skill  to 
his  terrible  strength.  He  raised  both  Directors  high  up  in  the 
air;  he  gave  them  the  fearful  back  twist  of  Kildare;  and  when 
we  next  looked  neither  victim  was  there.  Alameda  received  the 
remains  of  the  pair.  While  all  this  grand  tourney  went  fright- 
fully on,  Director  John  Griffin  played  marbles  alone. 


It  was  more  than  his  patience  could  brook  to  survey  the  case 
with  which  Lewis  bore  laurels  away.  And  the  tall  school-house, 
standing  like  classic  Maynooth,  brought  back  the  fond  thoughts 
of  his  scholastic  youth.    Besides,  he  has  oft  been  accustomed 


to  boast  that  the  playing  of  taws  was  an  art  he'd  not  lost.  So 
he  took  the  first  chance  for  a  brilliant  display  of  the  juvenile  hab- 
its of  distant  Galway. 

The  Directors  stood  still  but  a  very  short  space  beneath  the 
dark  cloud  of  their  heavy  disgrace.  Soon  into  the  ring  stepped 
two  champions  more — the  urbane  Doc.  Eaton  and  smooth  Isa- 
dore;  and  they  said,  as  they  faced  their  elated  compeers,  "You 
have  done  very  well,  but  we  still  have  no  fears  that  before  we  get 
through  you  will  freely  admit  that,  by  our  accomplishments,  we 
are  most  fit  to  take  charge  of  this  school  and  correct  its  abuses, 
and  apply  its  best  talents  to  congenial  uses.  In  our  first  tilt  with 
you  (less  for  business  than  sport)  we  were  quickly  non-suited  and 
thrown  out  of  court.  We  now  file  a  rejoinder.  You  will  have 
to  show  cause!  " — Here  both  educators  laid  violent  paws — on  a 


stove  that  stood  near,  so  full  charged  with  caloric  that  it 
seemed  a  rash  act,  more  insane  than  valoric,  to  touch  its  red  sides 
with  a  forty-foot  pole,  much  less  grab  it  up  boldly  and  pack  it 
off  whole.  The  contemptuous  gibe  and  the  scornful  scoff  died 
out  as  the  two  salamanders  walked  off  with  the  unconscious  air 
of  a  martyr  of  old  stalking  over  hot  plowshares,  as  if  they  were 
cold.  The  cheeks  of  the  brave  City  Fathers  grew  warm  when 
the  boastful  "defy"  of  "Match  that  if  you  can!"  came 
ringing  from  President  Hastings,  whose  pride  in  his  pets  was 
so  great  that  he'd  rather  have  died  of  anything  short  of  enlarge- 
ment of  gall,  than  sec  any  one  of  his  height,  or  them  all,  betray 
the  emotions  which  weak  mortal  have  when  tempted  to  handle  a 
steaming  red  stove.  Once  more  on  the  air  rose  the  President's 
tones,  commingling  melodiously  with  the  loud  groans  of  his  faith- 
ful octet,  and  this  time  he  calls,  in  the  voice  that  he  keeps  for 
Congressional  halls.  But  deep  as  its  resonance,  'twas  a  mere 
thrill  compared  with  the  chorus  of  wild  yells  that  fill  the  souls  of 
the  rivals  with  terrible  fear,  as  they  see  a  tall  youth  with  the 
speed  of  a  deer 


and  a  grim-visaged  man  in  pursuit,  dashing  past,  as  if  each 
frantic  jump  toward  the  school  was  their  last.  One  moment  the 
petrified  spectators  gazed,  then  their  knees  smote  with  fear  and 
their  eyeballs  grew  glazed,  and  their  teeth  rattled  loud  as  they 
whis|>ercd,  "No  use!  Saltpeter  can't  save  him,  for  Strother's 
broke  loose!"  Then,  with  selfish  emotion  they  cried  in  one 
breath,  "  Let  us  fly  for  our  lives,  or  he'll  talk  us  to  death!  " 

So  the  contest  is  still  undecided,  though  rumor  has  whispered 
that  someday,  when  in  the  right  humor,  the  good  City  Sires  their 
perfection  will  prove  by  packing  a  furnace  as  well  as  a  stove. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  MARRIAGE. 


BY  JOSEPH  T.  GOODMAN. 


Three  hundred  years  ago  a  marriage  took  place  whose 
consequences  were  of  more  importance  to  literature  than 
any  other  event  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  exacl 
date  of  the  ceremony  is  not  known.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  it  occurred  near  the  first  of  December,  as  a 
bond  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  a  thousand  dollars  at 
present,  signed  by  certain  substantial  residents  of  Strat- 
ford, was  executed  November  a8,  15S2,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  part  : 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  hereafter  there 
shall  Dot  appeal  any  lawful  let  or  impediment,  by  reason  of  anv 
precontract,  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  by  any  other  lawful  means 
whatsoever,  bul  that  William  Shakespeare  on  the  one  part,  anil 

Anne  I  lathaway  of  Stratford  in  the  diocese  i >l  Worcester,  maiden, 
may  lawfully  solemnize  matrimony  together,  ami  in  the  same 
afterwards  remain  and  continue  like  man  anil  w  ife,  according  to 
the  laws  in  that  behalf  provided;  and  moreover,  il  there  l>e  not  at 
this  present  time  any  action,  suit,  <piarrcl  or  demand,  moved  or 
depending  before  any  judge  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  for  anil 
concerning  any  such  lawful  let  or  impediment;  and  moreover,  if 
the  said  \\  illiam  Shakespeare  do  not  proceed  to  solemnization  of 
marriage  with  the  said  Anne  Hathaway  without  the  consent  of 
his  friends;  and  also,  if  the  said  \\  illiam  do,  upon  his  own  proper 
costs  and  expenses,  defend  and  save  harmless  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  Lord  lohn.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  his  officers, 
for  licensing  them,  the  said  William  and  Anne,  to  he  married 
together  with  once  asking  of  the  banns  of  matrimony  bet  ween 
them,  and  for  all  other  causes  which  may  ensue  by  reason  01 
occasion  thereof,  that  then  the  said  obligat  ion  to  be  void  and  of 
none  eflcc.l,  or  else  to  stand  and  abide  in  lull  force  and  virtue. 

This  document,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  most  ini|M>r- 
tant  fact  known  concerning  Shakespeare's  life.  ISonds 
were  not  a  prerequisite  to  ordinary  marriages;  hence  this 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  one.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  the  bond  was  given  solely  to  indemnify  the  bishop 
against  two  contingencies:  William  was  a  minor — he 
was  born  April  23,  1504,  and  was  not  yet  nineteen  years 
old;  and  the  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  after  calling 
the  banns  but  once,  instead  of  the  customary  three  limes. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  Shakespeare 
married  before  he  came  of  age.  It  is  common  to  do 
so  now  ;  it  was  probably  equally  common  to  do  so  then. 
In  that  respect,  therefore,  the  bond  is  without  any  special 
significance.  Hut  the  circumstance  of  calling  the  banns 
but  once  excites  suspicion.  It  implies  haste;  and  what 
occasion  could  there  be  tor  haste  in  that  sleepy  old  town 
of  Stratford  three  hundred  years  ago?  Read  this  record 
from  the  register  ol  baptisms;  it  will  tell  you  : 

1 5S3,  May  26,  Susanna,  daughter  to  W  illiam  Shakespeare. 

Six  months,  lacking — we  do  not  know  how  many  days, 
for  the  exact  date  of  the  marriage  is  unknown  to  us!  It 
may  have  been  one  of  those  phenomenal  six-months 
offspring,  but  the  chances  are  a  million  to  one  against 
it.  Those  w  i  re  not  days  of  physical  debility  and  nervous 
excitement,  or  of  the  consequent  miscarriages  and  pre- 
mature births.  And,  moreover,  there  is  that  suspicious 
calling  of  the  banns  but  once.  No,  it  is  plain  enough 
how  it  all  happened. 

The  Shakcspeares  and  Hathaways  were  intimate  ac- 
quaintances. Old  man  Shakespeare  had  become  a 
surety  for  old  man  Hathaway  the  very  year  William  was 
born.  The  lad  as  he  grew  up  had  always  played  out 
around  the  Shottery  cottage  w  ith  the  Hathaway  children. 
This  companionship  anil  the  years  went  on  together, 
until  finally  one  day  Miss  Anne  awoke  to  a  shameful 
realization  that  he  hail  grown  to  be  a  bigger  boy  than  she 
supposed.  You  probably  noticed  that  the  bishop  did 
not  ask  to  be  indemnified  against  any  contingency 
which  might  arise  from  her  marrying  without  the  consent 
of  her  friends.  Good  reason :  she  was  of  age — twenty- 
seven  years  old !—  and  under  the  circumstances  there 
probably  were  no  objections  to  be  apprehended.  W  il- 
liam bad  got  himself  into  a  scrape.  The  bold,  strap- 
ping country  wench  almost  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother— told  him  so,  amid  a  world  of  tears  and  sighs. 
He  was  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  did  not  propose  to  trammel 
up  the  consequences  of  their  dalliance  by  marriage.  It 
is  likely  that  he  resolved  to  light  out  from  Stratford, 
and  leave  the  kid  and  its  mother  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Hut  Mrs.  Hathaway — who  had  always  been  apprehensive 
of  mischief  Irom  that  Will  Shakespeare  and  the  combus- 
tible Anne  being  so  much  together  down  among  those' 
Avon  thickets  found  out  her  daughter's  fix,  and  went 
straightway  and  told  Mrs.  Shakespeare  all  about  it.  That 
settled  the  matter.  The  heart  of  the  w  hilom  sweet  Mary 
Arilen  through  whom  came  the  only  strain  of  gentle- 
ness ever  infused  into  the  whole  Shakespeare  tribe — was 
touched  by  the  girl's  unfortunate  condition.  She  neither 
loved  nor  respected  Anne— the  dissimilarity  of  their 
natures  precluded  any  such  regard  and  she  had  dreaded 
this  very  mischance  whic  h  had  at  last  befallen;  she  had 
hoped  bitter  things  of  her  favorite  boy,  and  in  her 
mother  dreaming  had  pictured  for  him  a  nobler  alliance 
and  a  brighter  future  ;  but  her  sense  of  right  overbore  alike 
her  aversion  to  Anne  and  her  fondness  for  her  son,  and 
vv  ith  heroic  fortitude  she  schooled  him  to  his  duty.  There 
was  a  lively  time  for  awhile  between  the  heads  of  the  two 
families;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  all  round  that  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances  was  for  Wil- 
liam to  marry  the  girl.  He,  the  hazel-eyed,  auburn- 
haired,  trim-built,  independent  and  impetuous  young 
fellow,  did  not  want  to  do  it ;  but  the  pressure  upon  him 
was  too  strong  to  be  withstood,  and  at  length  he  yielded 


to  the  wishes  of  his  revered  mother  and  consented. 
Hence  the  bond  and  the  bridal— and,  in  a  little  undue 

sequence,  the  birth. 

I  premised  that  this  marriage  by  its  consequences  was 
the  most  important  event  to  literature  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  supposition  is  involved  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  Shakesjjeare  adopting  a  literary  career.  I  be- 
lieve such  to  have  been  the  case.  In  order  to  make  the 
proposition  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indulge  in  a 
brief  retros|>ect. 

Hitherto  obviously  the  young  Shakespeare  had  de- 
veloped  no  remarkable  aptitudes.  I  [e  was  but  an  ordin- 
ary child  of  ordinary  parents.  His  father,  a  reputable 
groceryman,  had  slowly  worked  himself  up  to  a  condi- 
tion id"  comfortable  prosperity,  had  become  one  of  the 
worthies  of  l he  little  burg  of  Stratford,  and  had  risen 
successively  in  its  dignities  to  the  crowning  position  of 
chief  alderman.  But  misfortunes  bedded  which  com= 
pelled  him  to  mortgage,  and  finally  to  disjiose  of  his 
property;  till  some  years  before  his  son's  marriage  his 
estate  had  fallen  so  low  that  he  was  exempted  from  t In- 
payment of  poor-rates,  was  delinquent  for  his  proportion 
of  an  assessment  levied  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  at 
last,  it  is  to  be  conjectured,  suffered  the  humiliation  of 
imprisonment  for  debt. 

There  were  eight  children  in  all,  of  whom  William  was 
the  third.  The  eldest  two  died  before  they  could  have 
had  any  influence  upon  his  character;  another  sister  died 
in  infancy,  and  the  youngest  brother  was  born  when 
\\  illiam  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  which  excludes  him 
from  any  appreciable  effect  u|wn  the  poet's  boyhood. 
Of  the  others,  Gilbert  was  two  and  a-half  years,  Joan 
five  years  and  Richard  nine  years  younger  than  William. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  have  done  with  the  whole  family 
right  here,  just  to  show  what  a  very  ordinary  set  they 
were.  Gilbert,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  never  made  but 
one  sign  his  signature  to  a  conveyance  in  behalf  of  his 
brother  William;  Joan  married  a  William  Hart-  through 
which  branch  alone  the  Shakespeare  family  surv  ives  until 
this  day  and  died,  the  last  of  the  original  stock,  in  1664 ; 
Richard  died  in  1613,  without  having  made  any  sign  at 
all;  and  Kdinund,  the  youngest,  died  in  1607,  anil  was 
buried  as  "a  player,"  having  presumably  been  taken 
under  the  wing  of  his  famous  brother.  The  father  died 
in  1601,  and  the  mother  in  1007. 

It  will  be  seen  that  W  illiam  was  practically  the  eldest 
child;  that  be  was  just  enough  older  to  lord  it  over  Gil- 
bert, to  play  the  big  brother  to  Joan,  and  to  regard  Rich- 
ard and  Edmund  as  nuisances.  With  such  a  status  in 
his  own  family,  and  that  family  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  middle  rank  in  the  village,  he  naturally  felt  himself 
to  be — in  his  own  expressive  phraseology — one  of  the 
bully  boys  of  Stratford.  In  his  early  years  he  went  to 
the  free  school,  for  such  an  institution  existed  there;  and 
we  may  imagine  him  -for  the  subsequent  poet  described 
only  from  his  own  surroundings  and  experience — 

The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  lace,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  lo  school. 

What  he  acquired  there  does  not  matter,  lien  Jonson 
said  over  his  remains  that  he  hail  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek.  Enough  that  he  |x>sscssed  a  knowledge  beyond 
the  range  of  all  tutorage.  He  may  have  been  bright  or 
dull ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  when  his  father's  fortunes 
began  to  decline,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  put  William 
to  some  occupation  that  would  insure  him  a  future  live- 
lihood; and  so  little  capacity  had  he  shown  for  any 
special  vocation  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher. 
This  fact  may  be  challenged  as  questionable,  but  various 
traditions  point  to  it  so  positively  that  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  reasonably  incontestable.  At  what  age  he  was  appren- 
ticed is  indeterminable;  The  term  of  apprenticeship  was 
seven  years;  and  as  one  authority  says  he  ran  away  from 
his  masters  and  lied  to  London,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
he  was  indentured  at  about  fourteen,  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  extend  to  his  majority. 

So  we  have  W  illiam  at  fourteen  sweeping, OUt  a  butcher- 
shop,  delivering  small  orders,  and  provoking  customers 
on  general  principles;  then  a  little  later  driving  the 
butcher-cart  in  a  saucy,  jakeyish  style,  and  carv  ing  up 
meat  on  the  block  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration 
of  simpering  wenches;  and  finally  initiated  to  the  full 
mysteries  of  slaughtering,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  never 
killed  even  a  calf  without  doing  it  in  high  style  and  mak- 
ing a  speech. 

His  occupation  was  un  poetic  and  unintellectual  enough, 
yet  he  was  evidently  satisfied  with  it;  his  nature  was 
almost  subdued  to  that  which  he  worked  in,  like  the 
dyer's  hand ;  anil  such  he  might  hav  e  remained  but  for 
unforeseen  anil  irrelevant  circumstances. 

His  apprenticeship  by  no  means  made  a  drudge  of 
him.  The  prentice  was  the  gay  boy  of  that  period.  He 
rendered  his  master  just  enough  service  to  keep  solid 
with  him,  and  then  he  and  his  fellows  made  it  lively  for 
the  staid  community  generally.  So  it  is  probable  that 
William  varied  the  routine  of  the  slaughter-house  and 
butcher-shop  by  wild  bouts  at  the  tavern,  stormy  scenes 
in  the  pit  at  occasional  shows,  sly  forays  on  the  game  in 
neighboring  parks,  and  rollicking  times  among  the 
maidens  of  Stratford  and  its  vicinage. 

He  was  a  universal  favorite — handsome,  natty,  glib- 
tomued.    The  girls  outbid  each  other  for  his  favor.    He  I 


felt  the  wide  latitude  of  his  choice,  but  was  in  no  hurry 
to  choose.  He  would  sow  his  wild-oats  and  get  a  butcher- 
shop  of  his  own  before  he  finally  settled  down.  And 
so  he  might  have  done  but  for  that  mischance  at  Shottery, 
which  suddenly  burdened  him  with  the  undesired  and 
undesirable  Anne  Hathaway  as  a  wife. 

It  is  a  proud  thing  for  a  young  gamecock  of  a  boy  to 
boast  absolute  dominion  over  the  affections  and  person 
of  a  girl,  even  if  she  be  somewhat  gross  and  stale;  but  it 
cuts  his  comb  terribly  to  be  forced  to  marry  her.  Such 
was  the  crestfallen  state  of  our  hero.  Will  Shakes[>eare, 
the  chief  of  the  young  roustabouts  of  Stratford,  was  hoist 
with  his  own  petard.  The  joke  was  no  longer  on  the 
great  soft  Shottery  wench,  but  upon  him.  Anne  Hatha- 
way, the  unconsidered  trifle  of  his  thoughtless  dalliance, 
had  literally  fumed  the  tables  and  sat  down  ii|>on  him. 

He  was  a  proud,  vain,  conceited  fellow  in  those  days, 
and  the  blow  wounded  him  to  the  quick.  His  late  com- 
panions in  revelry  winked  slyly  at  one  another,  and 
greeted  him  with  smiles  of  suppressed  merriment.  His 
elders  hailed  his  accession  to  the  wedded  fold  in  the 
mocking  or  commiserating  tone  with  which  a  conscript 
is  welcomed  to  the  ranks.  If  there  had  ever  lingered  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  as  to  the  motive  of  his 
marriage,  that  tell-tale  birth  dissipated  it,  and  trumpeted 
the  story  of  his  disgrace  unmistakably  to  the  world. 

He  chafed  and  smarted,  but  endured  it  all ;  for  what 
else  could  he  do?  Presumably  he  had  brought  Anne  to 
his  father's  house;  his  apprentice  wages  would  not  war- 
rant him  in  setting  up  a  separate  establishment.  His 
mother's  sweet  voice  exercised  a  restraining  influence 
over  his  impatient  temper;  his  wife  herself,  in  the  first 
raptures  of  maternity,  was  at  her  best,  and  strove  to  en- 
dear herself  to  him  by  such  softness  as  was  in  her  nature ; 
and  the  high  resolve  he  made  when  accepting  the  inevit- 
able, to  conscientiously  atone  for  his  folly,  had  not  yet 
faded  out,  so  that  he  was  still  sustained  by  the  exalted 
sense  of  doing  a  noble  penance. 

Three-quarters  of  a  year  passed  by,  during  which 
slaughtering  and  engendering  went  on  in  the  little  Strat- 
ford world  the  same  as  ever,  and  then  conies  another 
baptismal  record : 

15S4,  Feb.  2.  I  bonnet  and  Judith,  son  and  daughter  to  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. 

It  is  to  be  surmised  that  this  later  spell  was  not  as  joy- 
ous a  ]>eriod  in  Shakespeare's  life  as  those  triumphant  old 
ante-nuptial  days.  In  the  pride  of  youth  he  had  been 
shamefully  overcome  in  the  matrimonial  lists,  and  could 
never  more  couch  a  free  lance  in  the  sweet  encounters  of 
love.  His  feats  at  the  meat-block  failed  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  comely  Stratford  maidens  as  formerly, 
and  he  drove  the  butcher-cart  with  a  less  jaunty  air, 
"because  its  coming  was  welcomed  by  eyes  lit  up  with  less 
favor  and  desire.  Nor  were  these  the  only  changes.  His 
mother's  influence  had  become  less  potent  with  him;  the 
high  |)ur|x>se  of  his  first  wedded  days  had  gradually  faded 
out,  and  his  lot  had  grown  irksome.  And  above  all, 
Anne,  who  had  been  so  soft  and  yielding  in  the  olden 
time — who  had  endeavored  to  be  so  sweet  and  winning 
in  the  early  stages  of  w  edlock — had  become  embittered  by 
childbirth  and  drudgery,  and  the  unconcealed  indiffer- 
ence of  her  stripling  spouse,  and  began  to  exhibit  the 
shrewish  side  of  her  character. 

What  cankering  incompatibilty  or  sudden  explosion 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point  of  quitting  his 
wife  and  children,  is  a  thing  hopelessly  lost  along  with  so 
much  other  irrecoverable  treasure  of  the  past.  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  deer-stealing  theory.  'That  he  stole  deer  I  do 
not  doubt.  He  was  a  poacher  by  nature.  Most  of  the 
frame-work  and  much  of  the  filling  of  his  plays  were 
poached  from  othcrf.  'The  man  who  steals  ideas  would 
steal  game  if  he  had  the  chance — and  Shakespeare  had  it. 
That  his  light-fingered  proclivities  involved  him  in  trouble 
with  Sir  'Thomas  Lucy  is  equally  probable.  But  that  the 
difficulty  was  serious  enough  to  make  him  abscond  from 
his  home  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  has  gained  credit 
chiefly  because  it  appeared  to  explain  an  action  which 
otherwise  seemed  inexplicable.  Moreover,  any  trouble 
he  may  have  incurred  from  deer-stealing  is  feir  more 
likely  to  have  occurred  in  those  roisterous  old  butcher- 
boy  days  than  after  his  marriage  had  so  subdued  him 
that  he  had  not  spirit  enough  to  steal  a  sheep. 

'The  simplest  and  most  natural  explanation  of  any  oc- 
currence is  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  true  one.  Thd 
domestic  solution  of  the  absconding  problem  is  selfH 
ev  ident  and  satisfactory ;  the  poaching  one.  assumptive 
and  insufficient.    Had  Shakespeare  been  detected  at 
deer-stealing,  the  matter  would  probably  have  been  comH 
promised,  or  at  most  he  would  have  been  punished  with! 
a  round  fine ;  even  had  he  left  Stratford  to  escape  the] 
immediate  consequences  of  such  an  offense,  the  affair  i 
all  likelihood  would  have  been  speedily  arranged,  and  h 
would  have  at  once  returned  to  his  family.    In  neithe 
event  would  there  have  been  any  cause  for  pennanen 
and  hostile  estrangement  from  his  wife.    Yet  there  r 
reason  to  suppose  that  for  ten  years  he  never  set  foot  t 
his  native  town,  and  it  was  twice  ten  years  before 
again  took  up  his  abode  there ;  the  fertile  Anne,  so  pi 
maturely  and  superabundantly  prolific  in  the  first  ye 
and  a  half  of  wedlock,  thenceforth  became  totally  sterile 
and  Shakespeare,  by  almost  his  last  act,  gave  expressio 
to  l.L  unconquerable  aversion  to  her  by  cutting  her 
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in  his  will  with  only  his  second-best  bedstead.  The 
deer-stealing  theory  fails  to  satisfy  us  in  regard  to  these 
things.  They  can  be  fully  accounted  for  only  by  the 
matrimonial  mischance  and  resultant  domestic  infelici- 
ties which  I  have  outlined. 

The  date  of  Shakespeare's  departure  from  Stratford  is 
unknown.  From  1584  to  1592  there  is  no  authentic  men- 
tion of  him.  If  the  tradition  that  he  went  to  London 
before  finishing  his  apprenticeship  be  accepted  as  true — 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it — he  must  have  gone 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  twins.  The  exact  month  or 
year  is  of  no  importance,  however,  in  respect  to  the  theory 
advanced.  The  causes  which  induced  his  flight  were 
of  a  nature  to  operate  with  increasing  effectiveness 
throughout  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  only  essen- 
tial fact  that  concerns  us  is  that  his  departure,  whenever 
it  may  have  occurred,  was  occasioned  by  chagrin  at  hav- 
ing in  his  conjugal  experience  been  shamefully  hand- 
cuffed at  the  start  and  mercilessly  keel-hauled  thereafter. 

Of  the  chances  of  fortune  by  which  he  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Blackfriars  Theater — of  the  slow  stages  by 
which  he  mounted  from  a  mere  adapter  of  plays  to  efforts 
at  original  authorship — of  the  processes  by  which  he 
eventually  developed  his  marvelous  intellectuality — it  is 
unnecessary  to  sjieak,  so  far  as  the  object  in  view  is  con- 
cerned, further  than  to  point  to  the  fact  that. they  were 
all  contingent  upon  his  accidental  alliance  with  Anne 
Hathaway.  But  for  that  event  it  is  likely  the  name  of 
William  Shakespeare  would  never  have  been  heard  of, 
unless  as  that  of  an  obscure  butcher  who  once  existed  at 
Stratford-on-Avon.  There  has  been  much  said  about 
talent  and  genius  working  themselves  out  in  someway, 
if  they  be  in  a  man.  It  is  all  cant.  The  mute,  inglorious 
Miltons  are  in  a  vast  majority.  For  every  enfranchised 
genius  that  has  blazed  before  the  world,  a  thousand  sup- 
pressed ones  have  run  their  course  in  total  obscurity. 
Men  with  faculties  as  capable  of  marshaling  armies  as 
Napoleon  or  Grant,  have  died  without  ever  having  seen 
a  village  muster  or  fired  a  shotgun  ;  and  minds  with  the 
possibilities  of  even  Shakespeare's  audacious  intellectual 
flights  have  groveled  through  existence,  fettered  by  base 
occupations  and  vile  necessities. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  dealt  unwarrantably  with 
the  memory  of  Anne  Hathaway.  I  would  not  intention- 
ally do  injustice  to  anybody,  living  or  dead.  In  every 
statement  herein  made  I  have  been  careful  to  proceed 
upon  what  I  considered  to  be  just  grounds.  The  im- 
peachment of  her  virtue  is  fully  sustained  by  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  marriage  and  the  undue  birth  of 
the  first  child.  Her  husband's  early  desertion  of  her,  and 
his  persistency  in  the  abandonment,  are  strong  presumptive 
evidences  of  her  shrew  ishness,  which  the  unrelenting  bit- 
terness exhibited  in  his  w  ill  strengthens  into  almost  positive 
proof.  If  any  further  testimony  were  required  to  establish 
the  fact,  it  might  be  inferentially  deduced  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  of  her  two  daughters — both  presumably 
attractive  enough — Susanna  did  not  marry  until  she  was 
twenty-four  and  Judith  until  she  was  thirty-one.  How- 
account  for  this  unless  her  shrewish  temper  frightened 
suitors  away,  until  Shakespeare's  fame  and  wealth  ren- 
dered them  objects  sufficiently  desirable  to  offset  an 
infliction  of  acute  mother-in-law?  And,  furthermore, 
why  do  we  always  hear  of  Shakespeare  at  the  tavern,  and 
never  at  the  fireside,  unless  his  good  dame  made  the 
chimney-lug  too  hot  for  him  to  enjoy  it? 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  blame  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  his  than  his  wife's.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  ;  but 
we  have  proof,  independent  of  the  evidence  of  his  own 
writings,  that  he  was  kind  and  amiable,  while  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  she  was  either.  It  haseven  been 
attempted  to  explain  away  the  reproachful  second-best- 
bedstead  clause  of  his  will ;  but  it  cannot  be  exorcised. 
It  is  an  interlineation,  evidently  written  after  he  had  sub- 
mitted the  will — which  he  wrote  himself— to  a  lawyer, 
and  was  informed  that  his  wife  could  break  it  unless  he 
made  some  provision  for  her.  Shakespeare's  resentful 
hand  recorded  the  stigmatizing  words  deliberately,  and 
there  they  must  remain  till  doomsday  as  the  estimate 
placed  by  the  man  who  "  knew  all  qualities  with  a  learned 
spirit  of  human  dealings  "  upon  the  just  deserts  of  Anne 
Hathaway.   


Oh,  woman's  a  curious  riddle; 

Dame  Nature's  most  wonderful  trick! 
At  one  thing  for  two  hours  together 

She  can't  Tor  the  life  of  her  stick  ! 
If  ever  ihis  world  held  a  puzzle, 

My  sweetheart  is  surely  that  one. 
If  she  gives  me  a  kiss  in  the  morning, 

In  the  evening  she'll  snub  mefor  fun  ! 

—Philadelphia  Call. 


To  test  your  musical  talent :  Whistle  all  the  time ;  hum 
a  bar  of  every  new  opera  incessantly ;  drum  on  the  table 
with  your  fingers  and  pat  the  floor  with  your  foot.  If 
your  friends  do  not  place  you  in  a  lunatic  asylum  after 
this,  you  will  be  warranted  in  buying  a  cornet,  flute, 
violin,  accordion,  or  hiring  a  piano. — Hartford  Post. 


A  tramp  walked  into  Solari's  saloon  the  other  day  and 
asked  Bod  Holtzman  to  credit  him  for  a  drink. 
As  soon  as  Bob  recovered  his  senses  he  asked  : 
"  Are  you  of  French  origin?  " 
"  No.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 
"  Because  you're  all  Gaul."—  Tlu  Hatchet. 
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BY  JOHN  BOYLE  O'REII.LY. 


What  shall  we  mourn  ?    For  the  prostrate  tree  that  sheltered  the 

young  green  wood  ? 
For  the  fallen  cliff  that  fronted  the  sea,  and  guarded  the  fields 

from  the  flood  ? 

For  the  eagle  that  died  in  the  tempest,  afar  from  its  eyrie's  brood? 

Nay,  not  for  these  shall  we  weep;  for  the  silver  cord  must  be  worn, 
And  the  golden  fillet  shrink  back  at  last,  and  the  dust  to  its  earth 
return  ; 

And  tears  are  never  for  those  who  die  with  their  face  to  the  duty 
done ; 

But  we  mourn  for  the  fledglings  left  on  the  waste,  and  the  fields 
where  the  wild  waves  run. 

From  the  midst  of  the  dock  he  delcndcd,  the  brave  one  has  gone 
to  his  rest  ; 

And  the  tears  of  the  poor  he  befriended  their  wealth  of  affliction 
attest. 

From  the  midst  of  the  people  is  stricken  a  symbol  they  daily  saw, 
Set  over  against  the  law  books,  of  a  Higher  than  Human  Law; 
For  his  life  was  a  ceaseless  protest,  and  nis  voice  was  a  prophet's 
cry 

To  be  true  to  the  Truth  and  faithful,  though  the  world  were  ar- 
rayed for  the  Lie. 

From  the  hearing  of  those  who  hated,  a  threatening  voice  has 
past  ; 

Hut  the  lives  of  those  who  believe  and  die  are  not  blown  like  a 

leaf  on  t  he  blast. 
A  sower  of  infinite  seed  was  he,  a  woodman  that  hewed  to  the 

„„     Nht.'  • 

Who  dared  to  be  traitor  to  Union  when  the  Uninn  was  traitor  to 
Right  ! 

"  Fanatic!"  the  insects  hissed,  till  he  taught  them  to  understand 
That  the  highest  crime  may  be  written  in  the  highest  law  of  the 
land; 

"Disturber"  and   "Dreamer"   the  Philistines  cried,  when  he 

preached  an  ideal  creed, 
Till  they  learned  that  the  men  who  have  changed  the  world  with 

the  world  have  disagreed; 
That  the  remnant  is  right,  when  the  masses  arc  led  like  sheep  to 

the  pen, 

For  the  instinct  of  equity  slumbers  till  roused  by  instinctive  men. 

It  is  not  enough  to  win  rights  from  a  King  and  write  them  down 
in  a  book ; 

New  men,  new  lights;  and  the  fathers'  code  the  sons  may  never 
brook. 

What  is  liberty  now  were  license  then;  their  freedom  our  yoke 
would  be; 

And  each  new  decade  must  have  new  men  to  determine  its  liberty. 
Mankind  is  a  marching  army,  with  a  broadening  front  Ihe  while; 
Shall  it  crowd  its  bulk  on  the  farm-paths,  or  clear  to  the  outward 
file? 

Its  pioneers  are  the  dreamers  who  heed  neither  tongue  nor  pen 
Of  the  human  spiders  whose  silk  is  wove  from  the  lives  of  toiling 
men . 

Come,  brothers,  here  to  the  burial !    But  weep  not,  rather  rejoice, 
For  his  fearless  life  and  his  fearless  death;  for  his  true  unequaled 
voice, 

Like  a  silver  trumpet  sounding  Ihe  note  of  human  right  ; 

For  his  brave  heart  always  ready  to  enter  the  weak  one's  fight ; 

For  his  soul  unmoved  by  the  mob's  wild  shout  or  the  social 

sneer's  disgrace; 
For  his  freeborn  spirit  that  drew  no  line  between  class  or  creed 

or  race.  , 

Come,  workers;  here  was  a  teacher,  and  the  lesson  he  taught  was 
good : 

There  are  no  classes  or  races,  but  one  human  brotherhood; 
There  are  no  creeds  to  be  hated,  no  colors  of  skin  debarred  ; 
Mankind  is  one  in  its  rights  and  wrongs — one  right, -one  hope, 
one  guard. 

By  his  life  he  taught,  by  his  death  we  learn,  tfie  great  reformer's 
creed : 

The  right  to  be  free,  and  the  hope  to  be  just,  and  the  guard 
against  selfish  greed.  — Irish  World. 


MR.  TWIBB.LES'S  BABY. 


My  friend  Twibbles  is  a  small  man,  and  like  most  small 
men,  cultivates  an  erect  carriage,  a  very  large  beard  and 
an  air  of  imjiortance.  When  he  is  not  thinking  about  his 
appearance  his  face  has  a  mild  expression,  but  when  his 
self-consciousness  is  on  deck  Twibbles  wears  a  forbidding 
scowl — it  is  intended  to  impress  the  observer  with  the  idea 
that  Twibbles  is  thinking  deeply  of  matters  of  graver  im- 
port than  engage  the  common  run  of  men.  Twibbles 
frequently  manages  to  make  op|>ortunities  in  conversation 
where  it  is  appropriate  for  him  to  remark  that  Napoleon 
was  a  small  man.  He  is  a  good  soul,  is  kind  to  his  wife, 
has  no  bad  habits,  does  his  work  well  as  a  book-keeper  in 
a  hardware  store,  spends  his  evenings  at  home,  belongs  to 
a  literary  club,  reads  a  great  deal  and  is  proud  of  it.  It 
gives  him — as  it  gives  many  bigger  men — a  pleasant  sense 
of  intellectual  dignity  to  say  in  an  off-hand  way,  "  That 
reminds  me  of  something  that  Herbert  Spencer  says.  I 
was  dipping  into  his  'Social  Statics'  last  night  again,  and  " — 
etc.  Twibbles  often  quotes  Buckle,  Lecky,  Carlyle, 
Draper,  and  other  authors  of  weight,  in  a  delightfully 
familiar  way,  yet  you  can  always  see  that  he  watches  the 
effect  upon  you  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye.  But  he  is 
absolutely  without  ideas  of  his  own.  When  he  wants  to 
have  opinions  on  any  subject  he  hunts  up  an  author  who 
has  written  upon  it,  and  lays  in  a  stock.  Twibbles  is  not 
a  church  man,  though  he  attends  the  Episcopal  service 
occasionally,  as  a  social  duty.  He  rides  the  bicycle  on 
Sunday,  usually.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Twib- 
bles lives  in  Oakland. 

I  met  him  on  the*  Piedmont  one  morning  several  weeks 
ago.  He  was  pacing  the  up|>er  deck  w  ith  his  hands  in 
his  overcoat  pockets,  obviously  taking  exercise,  as  became 
a  man  whose  intellectual  pursuits  compel  him  to  lead  a 
sedentary  life.  As  I  beheld  him  I  saw  that  what  I  had 
thought  to  be  impossible  had  been  achieved,  to-wit :  that 
Tw  ibbles  had  added  to  the  straightness  of  his  carriage  and 
the  depth  of  his  frown.  sHe  spoke  in  a  heavier  bass  than 
ordinary  when  he  returned  my  greeting,  and  he  punctu- 


ated  his  conversation  with  short  coughs.at  each  of  which 
he  threw  out  his  chest  like  a  bantam. 

It  was  all  explained  before  we  reached  the  slip.  Mrs. 
'Tw  ibbles  had  had  a  baby — a  boy. 

I  avoid  Twibbles  on  the  boat  now.  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  son,  and  although  he  is  a  fine  baby — 
as  babies  go — I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  not  nearly  so 
much  interested  in  him  as  Twibbles  is,  and  as  an  exclu- 
sive subject  of  conversation  he  has  not  the  same  attrac- 
tion for  me  as  he  too-evidently  has  for  his  father.  But 
although  I  keep  ujion  the  plebeian  lower  deck  to  avoid 
Twibbles  on  the  trip  over,  he  cat*  lies  me  as  the  streams 
from  tin'  uppcrand  lower  decks  mingle  in  exit.  Then  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  swallow  his  baby  with  tlu  best 
appearance  of  appetite  that  lean  muster.  Although  the 
child  is  not  yet  a  month  old,  Tw  ibbles  gravely  consults 
me  as  to  the  best  method  of  educating  him,  and  on  the 
profession  which  holds  out  the  greatest  inducements  to 
young  men  ambitious  of  wealth  and  distinction. 

'Twibbles  is  a  dreadful  bore,  but  I  doubt  if  he  is  a 
greater  fool  than  all  other  fathers  -fathers  of  first  boys. 
He  is  franker  than  most  in  the  cxhihitionof  his  vanity, 
that  is  all. 

Urged  by  incessant  invitation,  I  examined  the  'Twibbles 
baby,  and  found  it  a  type  of  its  kind.  As  I  gazed  upon  it 
I  said  to  myself:  "  Why,  in  contemplating  this  infant, 
should  the  spirit  of 'Twibbles  be  proud?"  And  I  remem- 
bered that  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  very  interesting  work 
on  the  "Origin  of  Civilization" — I  think  that's  the 
book — relates  that  in  Patagonia  when  a  child  is  born  it  is 
not  the  mother  who  keeps  her  lied,  but  the  father.  There 
the  Patagonian  Twibbles  reclines,  well  wrapped  up  and 
duly  fed  with  gruel,  and  receives  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends.  If  Twibbles  knows  of  it,  I  am  certain  that  in 
his  inner  soul  he  believes  in  the  entire  propriety  of  the 
Patagonian  c  ustom.  I  noticed  how  modestly  Mrs.  'Twib- 
bles bore  her  share  of  the  honors,  while  her  copartner  in 
this  infantile  wonder  swaggered  and  boasted  and  de- 
manded my  admiration. 

As  I  walked  home  I  pondered  upon  this  subject  of  pa- 
ternal pride.  All  men — with  an  honorable  exception  that 
I  could  mention — believe  that  they  are  at  bottom  superior 
in  ability  to  their  race.  Custom  demands  modesty.  It 
isn't  the  fashion  with  us,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans,  and  is 
with  the  Indians,  to  brag  of  our  talents  and  achievements. 
'The  Romans  were,  and  the  Indians  arc,  natural  in  that 
particular,  while  as  for  our  modesty,  it  is  humbug.  When 
one  becomes  the  father  of  his  first  boy  he  regards  his  off- 
spring as  his  second  self  in  embryo.  "  I  was  cut  out  for 
a  grand  career  by  nature,"  says  'Twibbles  in  his  heart, 
"  but  the  circumstances  which  have  prevented  me  from 
becoming  great  and  famous  I  shall  take  care  to  guard  my 
son — my  second  self— against."  It  is  as  his  second  self 
that  his  son  is  interesting  to  'Twibbles.  'The  young  'Twib- 
bles is  merely  the  old  'Twibbles,  plus  the  chance  to  show 
the  world  what  a  magnificent  man  he  is.  Paternal  affec- 
tion is  therefore  mere  vanity.  A  father  has  no  instinctive 
affection  for  his  child  for  its  own  sake.  The  mother 
has  a  monopoly  of  that  marvelous  love,  which  makes  her 
beautiful  though  she  be  as  homely  in  face  and  body  as  a 
Scotch  belle.  He  has  none  of  that  glorious,  exultant 
sense  of  exclusive  ownership  that  moves  the  mother  to 
sighs  and  tears  of  happiness.  A  mother's  love  for  the 
child  begins  with  her  knowledge  that  it  is  to  be;  a  father's 
is  a  thing  of  growth.  Nature  does  no  more  for  'Tw  ibbles 
in  the  way  of  endow  ing  him  w  ith  instinctive  love  for  his 
young  than  it  has  done  for  the  barnyard  sultan.  'Twibbles 
has  more  reason  and  imagination  than  a  rooster,  but  in 
their  paternal  feelings  they  stand  primarily  upon  an  equal- 
ity. What  is  there  in  a  baby  to  inspire  love  in  a  man? 
What  there  is  of  it  is  animal—  a  helpless,  unformed,  slaver- 
ing beginning  of  somethinii  better.  Its  brain  is  pulp,  and 
it  is  idiotically  oblivious  of  its  own  being  and  the  world 
into  which  agony  has  brought  it.  It  is  even  incapable  of 
identifying  and  admiring  its  father.  When  the  paternal 
heart  feels  itself  warm  toward  the  muling  and  puking 
lump  of  red  and  flabby  flesh  it  is  because  the  torch  of 
imagination  flares  up  and  lights  the  future.  In  that  gaudy 
world  that  is  never  to  be,  the  father  sees  the  baby  stalking 
in  power  and  majesty — sees  himself,  in  fact,  as  he  fancies 
he  should  have  been  but  for  perverse  fate  which  has  de- 
nied him  his  deserts. 

'Twibbles  foiled  my  efforts  to  esca|>c  him  yesterday. 
Concern  sat  ujxin  his  countenance.  With  the  seriousness 
of  a  stage  statesman  he  imparted  to  me  the  information 
that  the  previous  evening  Mrs.  Tw  ibbles  had,  in  warming 
the  baby's  feet  at  the  stove,  singed  one  of  its  toes.  'The 
forty  minutes  of  the  ferry  trip  were  all  consumed  by  my 
friend  in  relating  the  circumstances  and  physical  and 
emotional  results  of  this  disaster.  When  we  landed  he 
drew  me  into  the  ticket  office,  asked  permission  to  use 
the  telephone,  and  sent  an  anxious  inquiry  to  his  home. 

"  The  toe  is  less  troublesome,"  he  said,  with  a  great 
sigh  of  relief,  as  he  turned  from  the  instrument ;  and  when 
I  left  him  on  Kearny  street  he  had  not  recovered  from  the 
elation  which  this  news  had  imparted  to  his  spirits. 


"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  a  rising  young  attorney 
in  Judge  Toohy's  Court  the  other  day,  "  what  is  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case?  Does  it  not  show  that  on  the  night  of 
this  foul  crime  the  defendant  walked  up  Pacific  street 
and  approached  his  unsuspecting  victim,  with  malice  in 
his  heart,  murder  ir 
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THK  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE   TOUCH    OF   A    MOTHER'S  HAND. 


BY  R.  B.  WHITE. 


"  You  may  go  now  and  sit  by  his  bed. 
Step  noiselessly  in,  and  silent  keep; 
Do  not  disturb  him,"  the  doctor  said; 
"  It  may  be  death  if  you  break  his  sleep." 

"  I  will  keep  most  still — you  can  trust  me  to  go; 
I  can  nurse  him  better  than  any  one. 
Don't  think  me  ungrateful — your  kindness  I  know; 
God  will  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done!  " 

She  passed  through  the  ward ;  and  jokes  and  mirth, 
And  murmurs  and  cries  of  anguish,  cease; 

And  there  came  a  calm,  such  as  falls  on  earth 
When  angels  speed  on  a  mission  of  peace. 

Many  a  dying  one,  as  she  passed, 

To  bless  her  feebly  lifted  his  head; 
And  she  came  where  a  soldier  lay,  at  last, 

And  knelt  down  silently  by  his  bed. 

He  was  only  a  boy,  wounded  and  weak; 

And  one  could  scarcely  discern,  in  truth, 
Whether  the  ruddy  hue  on  his  cheek 

Was  f^e  fever-flush,  or  the  Bush  of  youth. 

As  she  knelt  by  his  bed,  on  the  oaken  floor, 
He  spoke  in  his  dreams  to  an  absent  one: 
"  My  darling,  I  will  come  back  once  more, 

And  we  will  be  wed  when  the  war  is  done." 

Her  hand  on  his  forehead,  unthinking,  she  laid, 

As  his  feverish  face  she  gently  fanned; 
And  the  dying  soldier,  awaking,  said, 

"  That  feels  like  the  touch  of  my  mother's  hand." 

Then  around  the  ward  his  eyes  wildly  roam, 
Till  they  rest  on  a  pale  and  wrinkled  face — 
"  Mother !  "  "  My  child  I  "  "I  knew  you  would  come !  " 
And  she  clasped  her  boy  in  a  fond  embrace. 

"  And  so  the  romance  of  love  is  o'er: 

When  I  am  gone  you  must  bid  her  not  fret — 
Hid  her  to  think  of  me  no  more; 

Mother,  I  will  not  askjw*  to  forget. 

"  A  moment  since,  I  was  dreaming  of  home: 
A  child  once  more,  I  lay  down  to  rest, 
And  thought  to  my  bedside  you  had  come 
And  blessed  me,  as  you  often  blessed. 

"  I  wake,  and  I  find  my  dream  is  true, 
And  that  over  many  a  weary  mile 
The  old  fond  love  has  guided  you 
To  see  your  boy  for  a  little  while. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  life  had  in  store 
For  me  such  an  exquisite  joy  as  this — 
To  feel  the  touch  of  your  hand  once  more, 
To  feel  on  my  brow  once  more  your  kiss. 

"  Then  rest  your  hand  on  my  fevered  brow; 
Kiss  me  again — but  you  must  not  weep; 
Smile  as  of  old — I  am  happy  now. 
Good-bye  for  awhile!  I  will  go  to  sleep." 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye!    I  am  reconciled;" 

And  she  kissed  his  brow;  "but  'tis  hard  to  part ; 
And  do  not  blame  these  tears,  my  child, 

They  are  welling  up  from  a  mother's  heart." 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye !    I  will  soon  awake 

Where  again  we  will  meet,  in  the  better  land." 
Then  he  slept;  'twas  the  sleep  that  naught  could  break — 
Not  even  the  touch  of  a  mother's  hand. 


BURNS. 


BY   ANDREW  SIMPSON. 


Genius  like  that  of  Bums  has  but  to  speak,  and  the 
world's  ear  is  caught.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  differ- 
ence between  genius  and  talent  is  that  talent  does  what  it 
can,  while  genius  does  what  it  must.  Burns  was  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  truth  of  this  definition  of  genius.  Cer- 
tainly never  so  brilliant  a  plant  had  such  hard,  starved 
ground  to  grow  in.  Born  and  reared  to  manhood  in  the 
poverty  of  a  Scotch  peasant — a  poverty  that  an  American 
can  hardly  picture  in  imagination — he  yet  sang  like  a  lark, 
and  sang  so  sweetly  and  cheerily,  and  with  such  rollick- 
ing humor,  that  the  world  stopped  to  listen.  The  social 
surroundings  of  Burns  were  barren,  rugged,  monotonous 
and  forbidding;  but  his  genius  glowed  down  upon  the 
simple  and  hard  and  poor  life  of  the  Scotch  country-folk, 
of  whom  he  was  one,  and  he  has  made  the  world  see  that 
life  through  the  glamour  which  he  cast  upon  it.  Burns 
has  enabled  all  the  world  to  look  upon  Scotland  through 
the  eyes  of  genius. 

In  analyzing  the  genius  of  Burns,  I  should  say  that  he 
had  as  the  foundation  of  his  make-up  good,  strong,  com- 
mon sense — a  quality  for  which  his  countrymen  are  more 
famous  than  for  the  practice  of  the  gentle  art  of  verse- 
making.  Added  to  this  he  had  humor  and  wit — humor 
that  raises  a  kindly  laugh,  and  wit  that  sends  ati  arrow  be- 
tween the  ribs  of  the  offender  at  whom  it  is  aimed.  He 
was  a  man  whose  power  of  observation  was  acute,  and 
this  enabled  him  to  instantly  appreciate  the  true  relations 
of  things — to  know  at  once  the  genuine  from  the  bogus. 
His  eye  went  through  the  mail  of  hypocrisy  like  a  bullet. 
Even  the  fair  garment  of  godliness  could  not  hide  from 
his  keen  vision  any  uncleanness  of  the  wearer  beneath 
it.  He  hated  shams,  and  took  a  grim  delight  in  plucking 
off  the  dickey  of  pretence  from  the  dirty  shirt  of  reality, 
and  then  mocking  with  scornful  laughter  the  shame  and 


confusion  of  the  humbug  he  had  exposed.  As  a  man, 
Burns  was  honest,  open  and  warm-hearted.  His  fiber 
was  stout  and  manly,  and  in  all  his  poems — even  the 
most  tender  love  songs,  or  the  most  pathetic  and  mourn- 
ful of  his  serious  work — you  will  not  find  a  mawkish  line. 

The  secret  of  Burns's  power,  I  think,  was  that  he  was 
a  perfectly  natural  man,  and  his  genius  consisted  in  his 
gilt  for  expressing  natural  emotions  and  the  courage  to 
allow  that  gift  of  expression  free  rein.  Of  course  he  had 
the  soul  and  imagination  of  a  poet;  but,  after  all,  that  is 
only  saying  that  he  felt  vividly  and  clearly  what  other 
men  feel  vaguely,  and  it  was  given  to  him  to  be  able  to 
express  what  he  felt. 

The  earnest  honesty  and  pluck  of  Burns  compel  admira- 
tion and  respect.  To  my  mind,  it  would  be  in  order  for 
most  poets  10  dress  in  pantalets  and  amuse  themselves 
with  tancy  work.  Burns  was  robust  and  purely  mascu- 
line. He  had  the  courage  to  attack  hypocrisy  and  mean- 
ness wherever  he  found  it,  from  the  royal  family  to  the 
kirk  ;  and  when  Bum.s  w  rote,  the  hostility  of  the  kirk  was 
even  more  to  be  dreaded  in  Scotland  than  the  royal 
wrath.  The  Scotch  kirk  received  wounds  from  Burns's 
pen  which  rankle  yet,  and  will  continue  to  rankle  while 
orthodoxy  of  the  Knox  type  makes  a  pretense  of  living. 
He  has  armed  common  sense  with  weapons  against 
priestly  arrogance  and  pious  self-righteousness  which  are 
as  sharp  to  cut  to-day  as  when  he  with  them  first  drew 
the  blood  of  the  elect.  In  a  time  when  it  made  one 
disreputable  to  hold  such  opinions,  Burns  upheld  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  scandalized  the  kirk  and  all 
respectable  persons  by  insisting  that  the  time  would  come 
when  "man  to  man  the  world  o'er  shall  brothers  be," 
and  cheerfully  informed  his  outraged  monarch  that  while 
he  could  make  a  duke  or  an  earl,  the  manufacture 
of  an  honest  man  was  "  aboon  his  might."    In  the  lines— 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
1  he  man's  the  gowd  lor  a'  that,  • 

Bums  voiced  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  and  repub- 
licanism; that  the  individual  real  man  is  every  thing, 
artificial  distinctions  nothing.  Burns,  common  sense  and 
republicanism  preach  this  doctrine,  but  the  world  up  to 
date  hasn't  accepted  it.  It  is  true,  for  all  that,  however; 
and  Burns,  now  as  when  he  wrote,  is  the  poet  of  the 
poor — the  poet  of  the  people. 

In  return  for  the  coals  of  fire  which  Burns  heaped 
upon  the  heads — not  to  say  the  bare  backs — of  the  "  unco 
guid,"  they  have  from  his  own  time  down  to  the  present 
made  much  of  his  personal  weaknesses.  He  wrote  beau- 
tifully, tenderly,  grandly,  and  the  deep  and  honest  pathos 
of  much  of  his  work  has  drawn  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
young  and  old  for  generations,  and  purified  their  hearts; 
but  the  Holy  V\  illies  are  not  to  be  placated  by  trifles  like 
these.  He  sat  among  the  scorners,  and  has  caused  the 
w  icked  for  a  century  to  laugh  at  and  revile  pious  pretend- 
ers; so  the  "  unco  guid"  point  to  his  fondness  for  the 
bottle  and  the  lassies,  and  groan  their  virtuous  reprobation 
even  unto  this  day. 

Well,  Burns  did  like  w  hisky — there's  no  denying  it.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  he  sought,  w  herever  it  could  be 
found,  any  relief,  however  transient,  from  the  dull  round 
of  the  uncongenial  life  to  which  his  poverty  con- 
demned him.  His  love  songs  are  as  beautiful  as 
any  in  the  language,  and  their  chief  merit  (as  poetry,  of 
course)  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  addressed  to  real 
women.  He  was  not  given  to  employing  his  imagination 
in  creating  some  etherial  goddess  and  then  falling  down 
and  worshiping  her ;  but  his  eye  falling  upon  some  comely, 
kissable  lass,  he  at  once  made  love  to  her — not  with  his 
pen  alone.  No  wonder  his  love-songs  are  warm  and  real. 
But,  although  it  must  be  owned  that  Burns  was  the  oppo- 
site of  an  anchorite,  and  that  the  passion  of  most  of  his 
verses  on  the  theme  of  love  glows  with  something  more 
than  poetic  fire— what  poet  has  sung  in  a  purer  or  more 
exalted  strain  of  woman  than  he?  To  w  hat  poet  shall  we 
look  to  match  "  Highland  Mary?" 

Burns  made  the  world  better  for  living  in  it.  He 
voiced  natural  emotions,  and  shook  with  his  ridicule  the 
kirk  of  John  Knox,  which  sat  upon  the  minds,  hearts  and 
spirits  ot  his  countrymen,  a  dead,  black  weight.  He 
revived  the  natural  in  literature,  and  for  a  time  banished 
from  poetry  the  pompous,  the  artificial  and  the  finical. 
He  championed  the  rights  of  man,  and  gave  heart  to 
honest  poverty  to  hold  up  its  head.  He  was  a  great 
genius  and  a  good  democrat. 


A  Syracuse  minister,  fearing  the  smallpox,  was  inocu- 
lated from  the  arm  of  a  friend  who  is  a  stock-broker. 
He  has  since  taken  to  smoking  cigars,  puts  his  heels  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  wears  a  very  plaid  ulster.  An  In- 
verness man,  commenting  on  the  above  paragraph,  re- 
marked, the  other  day  :  "  Now,  did  ye  ever  in  the  whole- 
course  of  your  life  read  such  a  perfect  pack  o'  nonsense? 
The  very  idea  of  vaccination  producing  such  results! 
The  thing's  absnrd,  mon,  on  the  face  o'  it !  Ye  wad  na 
get  ony  dockter  in  a' Scotland  to  believe  it.  Naw,  sir; 
it's  just  anither  o'  yer  dom'd  American  lees ! " — Neit< 
York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


An  Indian  named  "  Man-Afraid-of-Nothing  "  married 
a  w  hite  woman  in  Montana  recently,  and  in  one  week 
after  the  wedding  applied  to  his  tribe  to  have  his  name 
changed.— Deuel  Advocate. 


WHAT  TROUBLETH  ME. 


BY  WALTER  J.  THOMPSON. 


O  thou  moon,  so  big  and  bright — 
Outstretched  palm  of  genial  night — 
Look  into  my  heart  and  see 
What  it  is  that  troubleth  me. 

And  ye  stars,  adored  of  seers — 
On  night's  lashes  pendant  tears — 
Look  into  my  heart  and  see 
What  it  is  that  troubleth  me. 

Mellow  moon  and  softening  stars, 
Peep  between  Ihose  lattice-bars, 
See  her  midst  that  gayety — 
See  and  hear  what  trouLleth  me! 


A   BOON   TO   THE  WICKED. 


Jack  Whiffin,  who  used  to  be  a  broker  and  a  patron  of 
the  livery  stables  and  the  Cliff  House,  is  a  broker  no 
longer ;  and  he  who  was  once  the  pride  of  his  tailor's 
soul  is  passed  daily  on  the  streets  without  recognition  by 
that  tradesman.  "  Mr.  Whiffin,"  said  the  tailor,  stopping 
short  the  last  time  Jack  nodded  to  him,  "  Mr.  Whiffin, 
you  owe  me  a  large  bill." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  returned  Jack,  politely." 

"  I  won't,"  assented  the  tailor,  flicking  a  particle  of 
dust  from  the  breast  of  his  own  new  coat,  and  looking 
w  ith  a  scowl  upon  Jack's  very  shabby  one,  "  I  won't,  on 
one  condition,  and  that  is  that  you  will  never  bow  to  me 
on  the  street,  or  recognize  me  elsewhere.  I  can't  afford 
to  know  you." 

Jack  stood  a  long  time  on  the  sidewalk  staring  at  the 
fashionable  back  of  the  receding  tailor  after  this  conver- 
sation. Then  he  heaved  a  sigh,  and  looked  around  for 
some  one  who  would  be  likely  to  stand  treat  for  the  sake 
of  old  times.  He  has  frequently  done  me  the  honor  of 
permitting  me  this  privilege.  He  did  so  one  evening  this 
week,  and  after  making  a  feint  of  searching  for  a  hand- 
kerchief, wiiicd  his  moustache  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
Then  he  leaned  against  the  bar  with  both  elbows  behind 
him,  threw  one  leg  across  the  other,  cocked  his  head 
sideways,  and  looking  at  me  shrewdly,  said  persuasively : 

"  I've  got  a  big  thing,  and  as  you're  one  of  the  few  fel- 
lows that  hasn't  gone  out  of  your  way  to  give  me  a  help- 
ing kick  down  hill,  I'm  going  to  let  you  in." 

"Capital  required,  of  course?"  I  ventured. 

«  Yes — oh  yes,"  said  Jack,  w  ith  a  careless,  half-con- 
temptuous toss  of  his  head.  "But  we  needn't  worry 
about  that.  As  soon  as  you  know  what  the  scheme  is, 
you'll  be  only  too  anxious  to  pour  your  coin  into  my 
hat  for  a  half  interest." 

"  What  is  the  scheme? " 

"  Delible  ink." 

"  ///delible  ink,  you  mean." 

"  No,  delible.  Can't  you  see?"  whispered  Jack,  be- 
coming excited.  "  Damnation,  man,  the  prisons  are  full 
of  men  who'd  never  have  got  there  if  they'd  done  their 
forging  with  ink  that  would  fade  out  of  sight  in  a  month; 
and  history  is  crammed  with  the  troubles  that  men  have 
got  into  by  their  love-letters.  Whiffin's  Delible  Ink  re- 
moves forgery  from  the  list  of  punishable  crimes,  and 
l>ermits  the  married  man  to  indulge  the  weakness  most 
dear  to  his  heart — writing  drool  to  other  women  than  his 
wife.    Grand,  ain't  it? " 

Jack  stood  off  to  view  the  effect  of  his  disclosure,  and 
to  pose  for  my  admiration.  Then,  to  finish  me,  he  drew 
from  his  breast  ix>cket  a  pile  of  letters,  slapped  them  on 
the  bar  before  me,  and  said  : 

"  Read  them.  I've  been  making  the  delible  ink  m 
small  quantities  and  placing  sample  bottles  where,  they 
would  do  the  most  good." 

1  quote  the  testimonials  from  memory : 

"  Millionaires  with  a  fancy  for  scribbling  their  names  on  loose 
sheets  of  paper,  capable  of  being  metamorphosed  into  marriage 
contracts,  should  never  be  without  this  ink. 

W— M  SH— N. 

The  only  ink  suitable  for  correspondence  with  grand  juries. 

G— E  W.  TY— ER. 

F.xcellcnt  for  writing  hints  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on 
the  appointment  of  legislative  committees. 

CL— NCE  G— TH— SE. 

The  very  thing  for  ante-election  pledges. 

J.  G.  C— RP— TER. 

Me,  too.  NV.  P.  H— MPH— ys. 

Bill  Stow  and  Steve  Gage  shall  write  with  no  other  ink  here- 
after. CH — LES  CR— KER. 

A  bottle  of  this  ink  would  have  been  worth  the  whole  Texas 
Pacific  land  grant  to  me.  C.  P.  H— T— TON. 

Would  that  my  letter  to  the  Solid  Eight  had  been  written 
with  this  ink!  H-NK  C— NKL— N.  J 

It  makes  sentimental  correspondence  a  safe  amusement. 

W.  H.  L.  li— nes. 

"  Why,  Whiffin  !  "  I  cried,  when  I  had  read  thus  far 
"  these  must  be  forgeries." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  Jack,  placidly.  "If 
were  arrested  for  forging  'em  they  couldn't  produce  'e 
against  me  in  evidence.    They're  written  with  the  Delible 
Beautiful,  ain't  it?  " 

I  left  Jack  rigid  with  amazement  because  I  did  not 
once  offer  him  all  my  possessions  for  a  half  interest  in  hi* 
inestimable  ink. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CASKET. 


On  Tuesday  last,  while  the  staff  of  The  San  Franciscan  were 
feasting  their  eyes  on  the  assortment  of  magnificent  presents 
sent  them  by  Mr.  Crocker,  the  British  Colony,  and  other  enthu- 
siastic admirers,  a  light  express  wagon,  containing  a  stout  young 
man  and  half  a  dozen  bulging  sacks  of  potatoes,  drove  up  to  the 
office  door.  No  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact,  as  our 
artist,  who  is  of  Celtic  extraction,  is  fond  of  boasting  of  the 
glories  of  his  native  land,  and  we  thought  that  he  might  have 
ordered  some  of  the  refreshments  of  his  infancy  to  stimulate  his 
imagination.  The  significance  of  the  arrival  was  speedily 
brought  to  his  notice,  however,  by  the  entrance  of  the  stout 
young  man  to  the  editorial  rooms,  bearing  under  his  arm  a  large 
roll  of  manuscript. 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  stranger,  addressing  the  staff,  "you  said 
you'd  take  contributions?" 

The  Managing  Editor  bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  the  dar- 
ing assertion. 

"Well,  then,  here's  something  about  the  Golden  Gate  Yacht 
Club  that'll  interest  society  down  our  way — the  Tenth  ward  and 
the  Mission,"  said  the  stranger,  handing  his  manuscript  to  the 
editor  and  retiring.  He  paused  at  the  door  to  add  :  "The  Call 
wanted  me  to  give  it  to  'em,  but  the  Club  don't  want  no  more 
notices  in  that  paper  since  it  mixed  'em  up  with  the  Clementina 
Street  Clippers.  A  paper  that  thinks  a  nigger  minstrel  must  be 
a  yachtsman  because  hs  calls  himself  a  clipper  ain't  fit  to  publish 
society  news.  And  besides,  the  Golden  Gate  Club  ain't  on  Tar 
Flat.  There's  a  long  ways  between  Jessie  street  and  Clementina, 
eh?  I  can  talk  freely  on  this  matter  myself,  for  I  live  at  the 
Mission.    What  do  you  think?" 

We  agreed  with  the  interesting  stranger  that  the  social  dignity 
of  his  famous  club  had  great  cause  to  be  offended;  and  having 
declined  his  courteous  invitation  to  go  out  and  shake  him  for  the 
beer,  bade  him  good-bye  and  opened  his  manuscript.  By  the  aid 
of  the  office  translator  it  was  read  as  follows: 

GRAND  AQUATIC  SOCIAL  EVENT. 

For  some  time  past  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  society  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  beautiful  city  have  been  greatlv  excited  over 
the  report  that  one  of  those  highly  enjoyable  gatherings  of  the 
wit  and  fashion  of  Tehama  street  and  the  beauty  and  wealth  of 
Jessie  street,  for  which  the  picnics  of  the  Golden 'Gate  Yacht 
Club  are  famous,  was  shortly  to  transpire.  Rumor  proved  cor- 
rect, for  a  few  weeks  ago  the  following  invitation  found  its  way 
to  the  homes  of  some  two  hundred  favored  ones,  who  are  never 
forgotten  by  the  Golden  Gate  Yacht  Club  when  the  pneumonia 
is  prevalent  or  an  election  is  on  hand: 


:                                    Ci.i'b  House,  : 

Rear  of  O'Coffin's  Undertaking  Parlors,  j 
Fifth  and  Jessie  Sts. 

The  pleasure  of  your  company  and  a  two  dollar  : 

•  and  fifty  cent  assessment,  is  respectfully  requested  - 
;    for  a  Sail  next  Sunday,  on  the  yacht  Casket. 

'.       The  anchor  will  be  weighed  at  10  o'clock.  '. 

;       Start  from  Long  Bridge  to  Saucelito  and  return  ; 

by  water,  if  possible.  : 

Henry  O'Coffin,  Commander.  ; 

George  Vests,  First  Officer. 

John  Roderick,  Second  Officer. 

Wm.  Loon,  Crew.  : 

!    B.  Y.  B.  H.  '■ 


In  obedience  to  this  cheerful  invitation  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  proceeded  on  Sunday  morning  to  Long  Bridge, 
equipped  with  boat-hooks — the  talismanic  letters  in  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  being  a  friendly  suggestion  not  to  neglect  any 
business  opportunities  for  the  Commander  that  the  voyage  might 
offer.  Punctually  to  the  hour  set  the  anchor  was  weighed  by  Bob 
Goble,  who  found  it  some  twenty  pounds  in  excess  of  the  deposit 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Finance  Committee.  This  occasioned 
some  delay,  during  which  a  lively  breeze  sprang  up  and  made  the 
silver-plated  handles  that  decorated  the  Casket's  sides  rattle 
gleefully,  while  the  sable  plumes  at  her  peak  danced  as  if  in  joy- 
ful recognition  of  the  good  time  in  store.  At  length  everything 
was  in  readiness  but  the  Commander,  whose  necktie  had  become 
ruffled  in  the  discussion  with  Goble  about  the  weight  of  the 
anchor.  There  was  a  general  rush  of  the  lady  guests  to  correct 
the  unseamanlike  bowline. 


As  many  pairs  of  deft  fingers  as  could  manipulate  the  silken 
badge  of  authority  were  immediately  entwined  in  its  volumin- 
ous folds,  making  the  gallant  Commander  think  of  something 
more  agreeable  than  the  dangers  of  the  deep  that  were  soon 
to  confront  him.  When  the  Commander's  necktie  had  been 
arranged  so  that  the  Casket  could  sail  on  an  even  keel,  the 


embarkation  of  all  hands  was  effected  readily.  There  was  con- 
siderable trouble  with  the  embarkation  of  the  feet  when  the  Sev- 
enth Ward  Contingent  attempted  to  get  aboard;  but  eventually 
even  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  the  Casket,  with  her 
precious  freight  of  bottled  beer,  ham  sandwiches  and  milliners, 
sped  before  the  freshening  breeze.  Unfortunately  there  was  a 
breeze.  This  contingency  had  been  somewhat  dreaded,  as  the 
Casket,  though  eminently  seaworthy  when  at  anchor  in  Bob 
Goble's  back  yard,  was  apt  to  behave  rather  eccentrically  when 
going  with  her  sails  full  and  her  Crew  not  proportionately  bal- 
lasted. The  latter  trouble  was  soon  remedied,  and  the  white 
wings  of  the  beautiful  yacht  spread  over  the  wrinkled  surface  of  the 
deep  like  harbingers  of  peace.  The  most  superficial  observer  of 
the  gay  throng  of  revelers  could  never  have  guessed,  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  happy  faces  that  beamed  around  Commander 
O'Coffin,  that  the  uppermost  thought  in  each  palpitating  heart 
was  the  solution  of  the  grand  politico-economical  problem,  how 
to  deduct  $2  50  from  a  $10  salary  and  leave  $25  for  board,  lodg- 
ing and  bootblacking.  It  would  have  taken  a  far  less  superficial 
observer  to  have  guessed  what  was  uppermost  in  each  palpitating 
stomach  ere  the  good  yacht  rounded  the  northwesterly  horn  of 
Goat  Island 


And  went  plunging  through  the  terrible  sea  that  began  jto  rolPin 
through  the  Golden  Gate  till  its  crested  billows  flecked  the 
rugged  face  of  the  rocks  with  foam  and  made  things  very  lively 
for  the  smelt  fishers.  In  this  burst  of  the  hurricane  the  gallant 
Commander  was  the  only  man  who  could  take  the  helm— the  Crew 
preferred  whisky— and  bravely  he  tried  to  stand  at  his  post  till 
the  danger  was  over  or  past,  or  over-past;  he  was  not  particu- 
lar. When  three  points  off  Goat  Island,  and  several  off  in 
various  other  things,  however,  the  intrepid  mariner  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  terrific  mental  and  physical  strain  of  his  posi- 
tion. Added  to  this  was  the  oppressive  thought,  presented  in  an 
unmistakable  manner,  that  Goble  had  been  using  the  Casket  to 
stimulate  the  piscatorial  industries  of  the  state.  Here  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  the  Golden  Gate  Club  does  not  follow  the  bad 
example  set  by  other  aquatic  organizations,  and  keep  a  vessel  for 
its  exclusive  use.  The  Club  prefers  to  have  no  proprietary  inter- 
est in  a  schooner  or  smack,  except  of  a  different  kind,  but  to 
lease  the  Casket  whenever  pneumonia  is  universally  prevalent  or 
dry  goods  and  dressmaking  high.  When  out  of  commission  by 
the  Club  the  Casket  can  be  devoted  to  the  rcpec'table  purpose  of 
carrying  bricks  from  California  City  or  transporting  clams  from 
San  Bruno.  On  one  occasion  permission  was  given  Goble  to 
lease  her  to  the  tannery  on  Precita  creek,  but  to  apply  her  to 
the  ignoble  enterprise  of  herring  or  tomcod  catching  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Club,  but  dan- 
gerous to  the  social  supremacy  of  the  whole  forty-second  pre- 
cinct of  the  Tenth  ward.  Though  every  blast  of  the  gale  wafted 
back  conviction  of  treason  so  rank  that  it  smclled  even  to  the 
heavens,  the  gallant  Commander  kept  his  secret  to  himself. 
When  his  emotions  threatened  to  overpower  him  he  turned  his 
head  away  from  the  company  and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  wonders  of  the  deep. 

And  in  this  way,  hoping  against  the  hope  that  he  might  save  the 
soles  of  his  shoes  from  the  insatiate  maw  of  the  deep,  he  writhed 
on.  The  waves  swept  up  till  they  almost  touched  his  chin,  but 
the  contact  had  lost  that  terror  which  cold  water  should  inspire 
in  a  true  mariner.  On  he  struggled,  taking  desperate  chances  of 
swallowing  a  couple  of  porpoises,  which  in  that  section  of  the 
bay  are  very  frisky  and  scarcely  three  feet  across  the  shoulders. 
But  to  a  man  in  danger  of  himself  being  swallowed  slowly  and 
spasmodically,  and  by  the  gallon  or  pound,  as  it  were,  the  pros- 
pect of  accommodating  a  few  yards,  more  or  less,  of  tenderloin 
of  sole  had  no  terrors.  Space  forbids  us  from  describing  in  de- 
tail the  terrors  of  that  fearful  voyage.  For  fifteen  minutes  the 
fury  of  the  whirlwind  was  unabated,  and  through  all  that  eternity 
of  suspense  the  Casket  shook  and  writhed  as  if  in  the  throes  of  a 
journey  to  Lone  Mountain,  via  Boulder  avenue,  in  a  springless 
hearse.  In  the  midst  of  the  typhoon,  when  the  waves  were  run- 
ning at  least  seven  inches  high  and  the  Casket  was  sailing  so  fast 
that  Goat  Island  seemed  to  the  Crew  to  be  one  streak  of  gigantic 
beer  barrels,  the  fearful  danger  was  intensified  by  the  center- 
board  springing  a  leak.  Scarcely  had  this  appalling  catastrophy 
been  rectified  when  the  anchor  blew  out  of  the  bolt  and  ropes, 
carrying  with  it  one  of  the  fine  nickel-plated  handles  on  the  side 
of  the  Casket,  that  had  long  made  her  the  pride  of  the  bay.  The 
feelings  of  the  company  through  all  these  trying  adventures  were 
simply  indescribable.  Just  as  the  typhoon  had  changed  into  a 
monsoon,  and  that  in  turn  given  way  to  a  sort  of  compound 
cathartic  of  tempest  and  whirlwind,  a  dark  object  that  looked 
ominously  like  a  human  body  swept  past  the  surging  yacht  and 
disap|>carcd  in  the  white  track  of  foam,  before  the  Commander 
could  shake  himself  together  and  grasp  his  boat-hook.  As  for 
the  company,  they  were  too  unnerved  to  make  an  effort  to  take 
anything  in,  so  much  had  they  suffered  in  getting  rid  of  what 
freight  they  had.  Every  man  and  woman  of  them  old  enough  to 
vote  had  been  divorced  so  violently  from  the  greater  part  of  their 
worldly  possessions  that  they  had  little  hope  of  carrying  five  dol- 
lars between  them  to  Saucelito.  Neither,  perhaps,  had  the  Sau- 
celitans.  Nevertheless,  although  they  had  all,  literally  speak- 
ing, thrown  up  the  sponge,  the  failure  of  the  Commander  to 
use  his  boat-hook  advantageously  cast  an  added  gloom  to  their 


thoughts,  andjmore  than  one  fair  torturer  of  ribbons  speculated 
sadly  on  the  possible  effects  of  the  miscue  on  the  coffee  and 
doughnut  market  for  the  next  month.  But  the  storm  always 
precedes  the  calm,  when  it  does  not  come  after  it.  And  so,  in  the 
midst  of  the  glories  of  the  Casket's  voyage,  came  a  ray  of  hope. 
All  at  once  the  gallant  vessel  ceased  to  tremble,  and  her  bellying 
sails,  drooping  as  the  heads  of  a  set  of  pall-bearers,  fell  lower  and 
lower,  till  they  hung  around  the  spars  of  the  noble  yacht  like 
shrouds.  So  sudden  was  the  change  from  the  roar  and  turmoil 
of  the  storm  to  the  deep  peace  of  the  incipient  calm,  that  Com- 
mander O'Coffin  instinctively  took  off  his  cap  and  was  about  to 
murmur  some  funereal  remark,  when  a  yell  from  the  Crew  ap- 
prised him  of  the  truth.  The  Casket  had  stranded  on  a  mud- 
bank,  and  there  she  stuck  for  two  hours,  during  which  no  less 
than  three  corpses  of  drowned  sailors  and  despairing  legislators 
were  seen  floating  by  in  the  channel,  but  beyond  reach  of  the 
company's  boat-hooks.  One  in  particular,  which  Commander 
O'Coffin  recognized  by  the  strawberry  mark  on  his  car,  was  good 
for  at  least  a  two  hundred  dollar  funeral  and  eighty-five  hacks. 
These  incidents  aggravated  the  sorrows  of  the  party;  and  more 
were  in  store  for  them  when  they  reached  Saucelito  and  found 
that  the  Club  caterer,  in  his  terror  during  the  gale,  had  thrown 
overboard  the  sacks  of  bread  sandwiches,  which  he  thought 
were  the  mittens  of  a  well-known  Jessie-street  belle.  To 
save  the  company  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  Mr.  Vests, 
the  first  officer,  proposed  to  go  fishing  for  smelts; 
but   he'd    scarcely    thrown    his    hook    in    the    water  when 


one  of  those  truculent  monsters  known"as|thc  Wall-Eyed  Tom 
cod  seized  it  and  a  terrible  hand-to-fin  struggle  ensued.  At  first 
the  marine  monster  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  it,  and  dragged 
Mr.  Vests  down  dangerously  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Being 
a  remarkably  powerful  man,  however — standing  five  feet  in  any- 
body's shoes  but  his  own,  and  weighing  seventy  pounds  exclusive 
of  his  mustache,  which  he  happened  to  have  on — Mr.  Vests  soon 
turned  the  pull  on  his  wall-eyed  opponent,  and  eventually  landed 
him.  The  experience  was  too  exciting,  however,  to  be  extensively 
copied,  and  the  company,  without  any  further  at  tempt  to  appease 
their  hunger,  rc-cmharked.  Once  more  the  tatcs  were  unpropi- 
tious.  The  voyagers  had  scarcely  left  the  shores  of  Marin  than 
adverse  winds  began  to  baffle  them,  and  towards  sunset  they  found 
themselves  under  the  lee  of  Goat  Island,  where,  by  a  sudden  lurch 
the  center-board  was  wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  the  Crew,  who 
had  been  attending  to  the  leak.  In  a  moment  the  Crew  dashed 
after  the  indispensable  article  of  bay  navigation,  but  forgetting 
to  take  off  his  shoes,  was  at  once  dragged  down  and  would  have 
been  lost  had  not  Mr.  Roderick,  the  second  officer,  walked  over- 
board and  quietly  grasped  him  by  the  hair  as  he  rose  for  the  last 
time.    Having  secured  the  Crew,  Mr.  Roderick  waded  back  and 


captured  the  center-board,  the  loss  of  which  had  well  nigh  paralyzed 
the  company.  Meantime  a  strong  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  al- 
though Sir.  Roderick  strove  with  all  his  might  to  overtake  the  Cas- 
ket, she  gradually  drew  away  from  him,  and  as  the  evening  came  on 
she  faded,  hull  down,  towards  the  Rolling  Mills.  Finding  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Mr.  Roderick  walked  across  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  dock,  and  up  town,  where  he  learned  that  the  Cas- 
ket had  finally  landed  her  guests  in  safety  and  advanced  starva- 
tion. Commander  O'Coffin  explained  that  owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  center-board  the  yacht  would  not  work  in  stays  or  corsets  or 
any  thing  else,  but,  taking  the  bit  in  her  teeth,  had  run  clear 
away  with  him.  This  statement  was  considered  as  satisfactory 
by  many,  but  there  be  those  who  believe  that  Commander  O'Cof- 
fin purposely  kept  the  Casket  away,  being  piqued  at  the  alacrity 
with  which  his  second  officer  waded  out  after  a  live  man  after 
willfully  allowing  four  corpses  to  escape  expensive  burials 
Although  the  voyage  was  full  of  adventure,  it  was  not  altogether 
unpleasant,  and  it  will  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  spring  breezes 
die  out  and  the  high  tides  make  floating  contributions  to  the 
undertaking  trade  more  liberal.  Meantime  negotiations  have 
been  opened  with  Bob  Gibson  for  his  celebrated  barge,  the  Mud 
Hen,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  transfer  the  costly  trappings  and 
plumes  of  the  dishonored  Casket,  in  which  the  Golden  G«t«,Yacht 
Club  has  resigned  all  interest, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DEACON  JOBLINK'S  HOBBY. 


The   Turlipy    in    Hi*    Moral    :mcl  'Theological 


BY  ARTHUR  m'kWF.N. 


One  suninicr  evening  two  years  ago  a  passenger  stepped 
off  the  Southern  Pacific  train  as  it  drew  up  at  the  Fresno 
station.  There  was  nothing  more  unusual  in  this  circum- 
stance than  there  was  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of 
the  passenger.  He  looked  simply  like  an  ordinary,  com- 
fortable old  gentleman  of  fiftv-five  or  so.  His  dress  was 
of  respectable  black.  Portliness  and  a  neatly  rolled 
umbrella  bespoke  means,  ease  and  a  prudent  mind.  The 
natural  expression  of  benevolence  ui>on  his  clean-shaven, 
placid  countenance  was  intensified  bv  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles. 

After  descending  to  the  platform,  this  old  gentleman 
stamped  his  feet  twice  or  thrice  to  invite  the  blood  to  re- 
turn to  his  toes,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  chin  elevated, 
looked  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  as  if  casually  view- 
ing the  country.  Then  he  walked  briskly  to  the  hotel 
across  the  dusty  road,  and  registered  in  a  very  plain  hand 
as  "Josiah  Joblink,  San  Francisco." 

In  the  metropolis  the  visitor  to  Fresno  was  known  as 
Deacon  Joblink.  The  title  was  not  bestowed  derisively, 
as  it  is  with  too-frequent  irreverence  u\xm  some  jour- 
nalists eminent  for  ability  but  obscure  as  to  piety.  Mr. 
liiblink  was  really  a  deacon.  1  le  was,  and  for  many  years 
had  been,  one  of  the  stanchions  that  upheld  the  hurricane 
deck  of  the  Ark  of  Zion,  a  church  of  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, which,  though  not  of  the  fashionable  class, 
had  yet  a  large  and  respectable  communion.  Deacon 
Joblink  passed  the  plate  on  Sunday,  and  piloted  strangers 
to  scats  in  the  ]>ews  of  members  that  did  not  scowl  upon 
outsiders  who  yielded  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  gospel 
preached.  He  was  one  of  the  Hoard  which  navigated  the 
Ark  through  financial  waters,  and  contributed  of  his 
means — not  lavishly,  but  with  reasonable  reserve — to  the 
keeping  of  the  Ark  in  a  seaworthy  condition.  Up  to 
within  three  years  of  his  visit  to  Fresno,  Deacon  Joblink 
had  been  a  prosperous  retail  grocer.  Having  lived  for 
half  a  century,  and  toiled  forty  years  of  it — the  result  be- 
ing a  far  from  lean  bank  account — Deacon  Joblink,  who 
was  not  of  an  avaricious  character,  resolved  to  rest  from 
his  labors  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  contented 
ease.  Both  his  daughters  were  well  married,  and  his  only 
son  had  met  the  warmest  desire  of  his  heart  and  become 
a  preacher,  and  was  already  making  a  reputation  for  pul- 
pit eloquence  in  M il pitas.  There  was  no  reason  why 
Deacon  Joblink  should  longer  sell  sugar  and  tea  and  give 
his  back  cricks  by  bending  over  ledger  and  journal.  Mrs. 
lohlink,  as  pious,  placid  and  respectable  a  woman  as  her 
husband  was  a  man,  encouraged  the  Deacon  in  his  desire 
to  retire  from  active  life.  Tn  due  time  the  business  was 
sold  advantaceously  to  a  worldly  man,  who,  it  was  said, 
put  fully  a  third  more  sand  in  the  sugar  than  the  Deacon 
had  done. 

The  retired  grocer  and  his  wife  entered  upon  a  career 
of  pleasure,  making  frequent  journeys  to  Saucelito,  Yal- 
lejo,  Oakland  and  the  other  villages  surrounding  San 
?'ranc  isco  bay,  and  once  they  ventured  as  far  as  the  Yo- 
semite.  But  the  Joblinks  had  the  common  experience. 
Satiety  came.  What  at  first  gave  excitement  and  diver- 
sion, presently  became  a  bore.  They  traveled  no  more, 
and  by  degrees  settled  down  in  their  modest  home  to  the 
humdrum  life  of  old.  The  Deacon  grew  restless.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  regretting  that  he  had  sold 
his  store.  Mrs.  Joblink,  too,  became  less  pleasant  in  her 
manner  toward  him.  She  frequently  advised  him  to  take 
a  walk,  saying  it  wasn't  good  for  a  man  to  be  so  much 
about  the  house.  A  day  became  as  long  to  him  as  a  week 
had  been  when  he  was  among  his  barrels  and  boxes.  The 
prayer  meetings  and  the  Sunday  services  in  the  Ark  were 
his  only  excitements.  He  was  debarred  from  such  sinful 
pleasures  as  the  playhouse  and  club  afford,  and  in  self- 
defense  took  to  reading.  Here  again  the  Deacon  was 
hani|>cred,  for  he  had  conscientious  scruples  regarding  the 
perusal  of  novels.  Works  of  science  had  for  him  only  a 
theological  bearing,  and  that  bearing  he  deplored  and 
condemned.  He  could  not  interest  himself  in  history;  and, 
pious  as  he  was,  the  Deacon  was  forced  to  own  that  books 
of  sermons  and  religious  controversy  wearied  him.  In  a 
happy  hour  Deacon  Joblink  opened  "  Rogers  on  Turkey 
Culture."  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  he  became  thoroughly 
absorbed  in  it.  This  was  all  the  more  singular  as  his  only 
acquaintance  with  the  fowl  was  in  the  lifeless  and  feather- 
less  state  in  which  it  had,  in  the  holiday  seasons,  dangled 
before  the  door  of  his  store.  When  he  had  exhausted 
Rogers  he  began  upon  "  Williams  on  the  Origin  and 
Evolution  of  Domestic  Fowls." 

The  Deacon  had  found  a  hobby.  He  renewed  his 
youth  in  the  study  of  poultry.  The  scope  of  his  inquiries 
widened.  He  read  with  interest  of  all  fowls,  and  haunted 
the  bookstores  and  libraries  in  search  of  information  con- 
cerning them  ;  but  he  remained  true  to  his  first  love — the 
turkey.  Other  domestic  birds  might  perch  upon  his 
hobby-horse  and  welcome,  but  the  turkey  was  given  the 
seat  of  honor  in  the  saddle. 

The  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Joblink  sat  one  evening  in  their 
home,  the  lady  quietly  rocking  and  plying  her  needle  con- 
tentedly, while  her  husband,  with  his  elbows  on  the  table 


and  his  head  clasped  between  »his  hands,  jiored  intently 
over  a  book.  Suddenly  the  Deacon,  with  a-  vigor  that 
was  very  unusual,  brought  his  fist  down  and  cried  : 

"  Maria,  I  have  made  up  my  mind !" 

"To  what,  Josiah?" 

"  To  start  a  turkey  ranch  !" 

It  was  this  resolve  that  accounted  for  the  arrival  of 
Deacon  Joblink  in  Fresno. 

Choosing  a  new  home  and  a  new  occupation,  when  one 
is  on  the  side  of  fifty  where  the  shadows  lie,  must  ordina- 
rily be  a  sad  venture;  but  the  Deacon  had  a  full  purse,  a 
naturally  cheerful  disposition,  and  was  possessed  of  the 
enthusiasm  known  only  to  the  man  who  rides  a  hobby. 
The  seductive  gobble  of  the  turkey  of  his  imagination 
lured  the  Deacon  on. 

There  was  land  to  be  had  in  plenty,  and  the  owners  of 
it  were  not  unreasonable  in  what  they  asked  for  it.  Con- 
siderations other  than  financial,  however,  governed  Dea- 
con Joblink  in  his  choice. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  to  the  Methodist  pastor  of  Fresno, 
whom  he  consulted  as  to  his  place  of  settlement,  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  choose  so  far  from  some  little  center  of  popu- 
lation as  to  be  deprived  of  church  privileges.  I  am  not 
eager  for  gain  in  tip  is  enterprise  of  mine.  My  object  is  a 
life  of  quiet  enjoyment — with  a  reasonable  profit,  of 
course — and  that  would  be  out  of  the  question  if  I  were 
not  within  sound  of  the  church-bell — within  walking  sound 
of  it,  brother,  for  my  conscience  forbids  me  to  impose 
labor  upon  man  or  beast  on  the  Ford's  day." 

The  minister  shook  the  Deacon's  hand  with  a  glow  of 
approval  and  pleasure,  and  suggested  a  place  that  was  for 
sale  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 

"  No,"  said  the  Deacon,  shaking  his  head  decidedly, 
"  one  of  my  objects  in  forsaking  a  city  life  is  to  remove 
myself  from  scenes  of  debauchery  and  vice.  I  have  ob- 
served that  there  are  a  large  number  of  drinking  places  in 
Fresno,  and  that  profanity  is  unusually  prevalent  on  your 
streets.  Are  there  not  some  of  the  little  colonies  in  this 
region  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is  forbidden  and  where 
stated  means  of  grace  are  to  be  enjoyed?  " 

The  parson  did  not  seem  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
telling  as  the  Deacon  did  in  hearing  that  Pomona  Colony, 
ten  miles  away,  supplied  these  enviable  conditions.  At 
that  time  piety  rather  than  wealth  distinguished  the  Metho- 
dist congregation  of  Fresno. 

"  I  should  indeed  be  grateful  to  Providence,"  mur- 
mured Deacon  Joblink,  three  months  later,  as  he  stood  in 
the  early  evening  on  the  veranda  of  the  neat  cottage  which 
he  had  erected  in  the  center  of  his  eighty  acres  and  per- 
mitted his  benevolent  eye  to  sweep  the  landscape.  Within 
his  sight  were  a  score  or  more  of  just  such  homes  as  his 
own.  On  his  left,  forty  acres  away,  was  the  parsonage, 
tenanted  by  Rev.  Joel  Brainbound — a  rather  voting  man, 
it  was  true,  but  one  who  was  so  grounded  in  the  faith 
which  he  and  the  Deacon  held  in  common  that  he  often 
owned  (disclaiming  pride  in  the  confession)  that  there  was 
nothing  more  for  him  to  learn  here  below,  and  therefore 
he  looked  forward  joyfully  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
called  by  his  Maker  to  a  new  world.  The  church  in 
which  this  completely  rounded  young  shepherd  herded  his 
flock  on  each  Sabbath,  and  broke  the  bread  of  life  for  its 
nourishment  with  a  sound  that  could  be  heard  through 
the  whole  Colony,  raised  its  pine  spire  against  the  twilight 
sky,  and  as  the  Deacon's  eye  rested  upon  it,  the  calm  of 
pleasant  contemplation  in  which  the  good  man  was  in- 
dulging was  dee|>ened  thereby.  It  was  with  a  more 
worldly  but  not  less  innocent  contentment  that  Deac  on 
lohlink  narrowed  his  survey  to  his  own  possessions.  The 
gobbling  of  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  turkeys  as  they 
c  limbed  his  fences  for  their  night's  rest,  fell  upon  their 
master's  ear,  and  he  smiled.  Murmuring  again,  "  I  should 
indeed  be  grateful  to  Providence,  and  Maria  will  be  here 
to-morrow,"  the  Deacon,  his  brow  and  the  bald  waste 
above  and  beyond  it  cooled  and  soothed  by  the  gentle 
breeze  that  was  whispering  a  soft  invitation  to  night  to 
come,  turned  and  slowly  walked  into  his  new  home. 

Rural  surroundings  had  enlarged  the  Deacon's  mind.. 
His  daily  conversations  with  vitii  ulturists,  fruit-growers 
and  farmers,  and  the  agricultural  essence  which  satu- 
rated the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  Colony,  had  inspired 
him  with  a  wider  ambition  than  that  which  alone  had 
moved  him  to  forsake  the  city.  The  turkey  remained  the 
central  sun  of  his  system  of  purposes,  but  he  determined 
also  to  grow  grapes — for  raisins  only,  of  course.  Small 
fruits  he  likewise  hoped  to  raise  for  his  profit  and  delec- 
tation. The  more  he  branched  out  the  greater  his  conse- 
quence became  in  the  Colony,  and  this  was  not  unpleas- 
ant to  him.  The  Pomona  Pulveriser  hailed  him  as  "an 
enterprising  and  public-spirited  citizen,  in  whose  departure 
from  her  midst  the  metropolis  has  suffered  a  severe  loss, 
and  in  whom  Pomona  Colony  has  gained  an  acquisition 
the  im|K)rtance  of  which— not  only  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  undoubtedly  great  natural  resources,  but 
to  its  social  life — it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  adequately 
estimate." 

"  It  has  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  I  expected,  Maria," 
said  the  Deacon,  as  he  drove  Mrs.  Joblink  from  the 
Fresno  station  in  his  new  buggy  behind  his  new  horses, 
"  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  know  the  place.  It  is  only  a 
month  since  you  came  up  to  sec  it,  and  everything  was  dry 
and  bare  and  at  loose  ends  then.  Now  I  have  it  all  in 
order,  and  it's  as  green  as  grass  and.  the  growing  young 


vines  and  trees  can  make  it;  and  I'm  sure  you'll  like  the 

houseV 

"It's  rather  bare,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joblink,  who,  after 
an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  viewed  the 
prospect  from  the  veranda. 

The  Deacon  looked  surprised  and  pained. 

"  Why  can't  we  have  a  garden  in  front  of  the  house  ?  " 
suggested  Mrs.  Joblink. 

"  To  be  sure,"  assented  the  Deacon ;  "  I  forgot  that." 

"  Now,"  observed  Deacon  Joblink,  a  week  afterward, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work  he  viewed  the  embryo 
garden,  laid  out  neatly  in  figures  and  paths,  and  dotted 
with  twisted  twigs  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  presently 
become  ornamental  shrubs  and  all  manner  of  gaudy  flow- 
ers; "  now  for  a  delightful  country  life  and  a  good  return 
on  the  investment."  Saying  which  and  rubbing  his  hands 
with  satisfaction,  he  answered  Mrs.  Joblink 's  somewhat 
querulous  summons  to  supper. 

The  hands  which  the  Deacon  rubbed  were  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  passenger  who  had  alighted  at  the 
Fresno  station  three  months  before,  bent  on  giving  to  the 
incortx>real  turkey  of  his  imagination  the  substance  of  re- 
ality on  a  ranch.  The  passenger's  hands  were  white  and 
soft  and  pudgy.  The  hands  that  the  Deacon  rubbed 
were  as  brown  as  a  Digger's,  and  the  palms  of  them 
rivaled  in  hardness  the  horns  of  the  young  Jersey  bull 
which  he  had  purchased  with  the  idea  that  a  small  herd 
of  cattle  would  l>e  an  appropriate  feature  of  his  country 
life  in  the  future.  The  sun  had  been  at  work  on  the 
Deacon's  face,  too.  His  once  clean-shaven  countenance 
was  now  covered  w  ith  a  short  stiff  gray  beard,  the  Deacon 
deeming  razors  and  rusticity  incompatible.  The  black 
broadcloth  of  the  passenger  was  replaced  by  blue  over- 
alls and  a  cardigan  jacket.  A  collarless  woolen  shirt,  and 
a  dusty  slouch  hat,  w  ith  holes  in  the  crown  and  a  flapping 
brim,  had  succeeded  the  linen  and  silk  tile,  and  heavy 
cowhide  boots  had  taken  the  place  of  the  passenger's  gray 
gaiters  and  .calfskin. 

Mrs.  Joblink  did  not  regard  with  favor  the  change  in 
her  husband's  appearance,  and  said  so  with  a  frequency 
that  provoked  the  ordinarily  placid  Deacon  at  last  to  a 
peevishness  of  retort  that  surprised  her.  "  How  would  a 
man  look,"  he  demanded,  "  working  around  a  ranch  with 
a  plug  hat  and  black  frock  coat?" 

Other  alterations  had  occurred  of  a  nature  more  se  rious 
than  in  the  vain  one  of  attire.  One  morning  some  weeks 
after  her  arrival  Mrs.  Joblink  stepped  out  U[wn  the  sunny 
veranda  humming  a  hymn,  when  she  Stopped  suddenly, 
stared,  and  then  rubbed  her  eyes. 

"  Josiah  !  "  she  called  in  the  gasping  voice  of  extreme 
amazement. 

The  Deacon,  who  was  plying  his  spade  in  the  garden 
that  was  to  be,  straightened  up  with  the  help  of  his  hand 
on  his  back,  and  turned  inquiringly. 

There  was  a  short  black  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth  ! 

The  Deacon  explained,  without  the  trepidation  that 
might  have  been  ex|iected,  that  he  had  carelessly  acquired 
the  habit  from  his  Chinamen  while  working  in  the  field  - 
or  rather  resumed  it,  for  he  acknowledged  that  in  the  wild 
and  sinful  days  of  his  youth  smoking  had  been  one  of  the 
wickednesses  which  he  had  forsaken  upon  his  c  onversion. 
The  turkeys,  he  said,  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  had  found  tobacco 
to  be  extremely  soothing  to  irritation,  and  also  a  species 
of  companionship  in  the  loneliness  which  he  had  experi- 
enced previous  to  Mrs.  Joblinks  arrival. 

"  I  have  been  greatly  surprised,"  added  the  Deacon,  as 
he  further  horrified  Mrs.  Joblink  by  the  practiced  way  in 
which  he  struck  a  match  on  his  leg  and  relighted  his  pipe, 
"at  the  amount  of  misinformation  given  by  Rogers, 
W  illiams,  (lobbleton  and  other  writers  as  to  the  turkey. 
I  feel  to  rejoice  that  I  altered  my  original  plan  and  have- 
not  made  the  propagation  of  this  fowl  my  sole  occupa- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  books  are  correct  as  to  the 
profit  of  raising  the  turkey,  but  I  must  say,  Maria,  that 
I  had  an  erroneous  conception  of  its— its  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  if  I  may  so  sjieak  of  a  feathered  creature. 
I  find  it  is  really  an  annoying  fowl — extremely  annoying — 
being  deficient  in  judgment  and  modesty.  It  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly forward,  and  persists  in  regarding  all  things  as 
being  made  for  its  use  and  convenience,  whereas  we  know 
that  to  man  was  given  dominion  over  all  created  things. 
I  hope  that  in  time  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  this  truth  in 
upon  the  minds  of  these  mistaken  creatures." 

"  Minds,  Josiah  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joblink,  rebukingly. 
"  How  can  you  so  s|>eak  of  dumb  creatures?  " 

"Dumb?"  cried  the  Deacon.  "I  wish  to  heaven 
they  were !  Their  constant  clatter  has  at  times  nearly 
obscured  my  reason  and  clouded  my  religious  convic- 
tions." 

"  Josiah  !  " 

"  Wait  till  you  know  'em  better,"  growled  the  Deacon, 
who  had  grown  excited.    "  Watch  'em  !  " 

This  last  had  reference  to  a  drove  of  three  score  or  more 
turkeys  which  at  some  distance  were  approaching,  their 
curiosity  having  been  excited  by  the  sound  of  the  conver- 
sation. After  a  short  run  they  stopped  as  one  fowl,  as  if 
at  a  word  of  command,  stretched  their  necks  forward  in- 
quiringly, and  in  concert  so  exact  that  it  gave  .evidence  of 
severe  drill  or  marvelous  instinct,  uttered  in  a  shrill  key  a 
questioning  and  exj)Ostulatory  "gobble-gobble-gobble." 
This  accomplished,  there  was  another  short  advance,  the 
gait  suggesting  that  of  fat  old  gentlemen,  with  parcels  under 
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both  arms,  running  to  catch  a  ferry-boat.  Then  another 
stop  all  together,  another  stretching  of  necks,  another  con- 
certed gobble,  and  a  resumption  of  the  expedition  in 
search  of  information.  When  within  ten  yards  of  the 
Deacon  the  fowls  halted,  drew  up  in  irregular  lines  and 
silently  examined  him,  as  if  he  were  a  strange  and  curious 
creature,  such  as  no  turkey  had  ever  before  beheld.  In 
order  to  do  the  examining  each  turkey  turned  his  head 
from  side  to  side  at  intervals,  as  if  it  could  not  believe  the 
evidence  of  one  round,  staring  eye  and  sought  the  corrob- 
oration of  the  other.  Every  few  seconds  the  aggregated 
opinion  was  given  in  the  concerted  gobble,  which  could 
be  interpreted  as  conveying  either  contempt,  admiration 
or  bewilderment,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  subject 
of  it. 

The  effect  upon  Deacon  Joblink  was  to  cause  him  to 
fall  to  sj>ading  in  a  burst  of  exasperated  energy.  The 
turkeys,  still  standing  in  their  ranks,  hailed  this  display  of 
industry  by  extending  their  necks  and  gobbling — in  deris- 
ion, as  the  Deacon  in  his  angry  state  decided,  for  he  cast 
down  his  spade  and  strode  across  the  field  toward  the 
inclosure  in  which  the  young  Jersey  bull  was  confined. 
This  diversion  threw  the  turkeys  into  great  excitement,  and 
the  din  of  their  astonished  gobbling  increased  fivefold. 
This,  again,  answered  the  purpose  of  a  trumpet-call,  for 
other  platoons  of  turkeys  came  charging  up,  until  the 
whole  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  marching  in  good 
order  at  Deacon  Joblink's  heels. 

He  stopped,  turned,  stamped  his  foot  and  yelled  : 

"  Dang  it !" 

"  Josiah !"  screamed  the  horrified  Mrs.  Joblink  from 
the  veranda. 

"Gobble-gobble-gobble!"  came  in  shocked  sympathy 
from  the  turkeys,  which  halted  with  perfect  unanimity 
when  the  Deacon  stopped,  and  gave  voice  to  their  emo- 
tion as  if  timed  by  the  baton  of  the  leader  of  an  orchestra. 

The  good  man  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly  to  his  agi- 
tated wife,  and  with  a  strong  effort  repressed  his  wrath 
and  resumed  his  walk  at  a  slow  and  firm  pace. 

The  turkeys  marched  behind  in  solemn  silence. 

The  Deacon  forced  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  mercies  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  during 
his  long  and  prosperous  life,  and  then  he  dwelt  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  in  great  cities  and  the  marvelous  re- 
sults of  the  missionary  work  of  his  denomination  in  Africa 
and  China.  These  reflections  calmed  his  spirit  and 
caused  him  to  forget  the  turkeys,  which  like  an  army  with 
banners,  followed  his  advance.  In  musing  in  deep  ab- 
straction ujxm  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
as  exemplified  by  the  defiant  establishment  of  a  Metho- 
dist chapel  within  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Deacon  rose  to  a  state  of  exaltation  which  caused  him  to 
forget  also  his  intended  inspection  of  his  young  Jersey 
bull.  Thus  lost  in  improving  thought,  he  turned  mechan- 
ically toward  the  cottage.  The  simple  action  was -misin- 
terpreted by  the  turkeys.  Pausing  only  long  enough  to 
give  an  amazed  and  affrighted  gobble,  they  wheeled,  and 
breaking  ranks,  fled  in  the  wildest  disorder.  The  idiocy 
of  their  terror  and  the  frenzy  of  the  retreat  dispelled  the 
Deacon's  exalted  calm,  and  his  choler  rose  again.  Once 
more  he  strove  to  choke  it  down,  and  quickened  his  pace 
toward  the  house,  with  the  prudent  purpose  of  retiring  to 
it  and  thus  escaping  further  temptation.  When  his  rural 
home  was  gained,  the  turkeys  had  rallied  in  the  garden, 
and  were  scattered  about  picking  up  a  lunch  with  a  quiet 
languor  which  showed  that  the  fright  of  half  a  minute  be- 
fore was  gone  from  their  recollection  utterly.  Indeed, 
when  the  Deacon  with  firmly-set  lips  stumped  up  the 
steps  to  the  veranda,  the  turkeys  hastened  to  form  ranks, 
stretch  out  their  necks  and  examine  him  anew. 

"Gobble-gobble-gobble?"  (meaning  plainly:  "Good 
heavens !  what  sort  of  a  creature  is  this?  ")  came  from  the 
turkeys. 

"Damn  ye!"  roared  the  Deacon,  shaking  his  fist  at 
the  inspecting  fowls. 

A  shriek  was  heard  within  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Joblink 
had  heard  the  Deacon's  dreadful  exclamation. 

A  bovine  calm  was  the  prevailing  condition  of  Pomona 
Colony.  The  Colonists  were  church-goers  to  a  man,  and 
as  no  drink  that  could  intoxicate  was  permitted  to  be  sold 
within  its  limits,  wedded  piety  and  teetotalism  bred  peace, 
decorum  and  dullness.  The  dancing-master  was  no  more 
welcome  than  the  bottle.  The  community  was  too  small 
to  tempt  the  most  insignificant  of  traveling  shows,  even 
had  the  Colonists  been  willing  to  countenance  such  a 
form  of  amusement — which  they  were  not,  holding  as  they 
did  the  stage  in  all  its  forms  in  the  sternest  reprobation. 
Church-going  on  Sunday  and  the  prayer  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening  were  the  only  incitements  which  drew 
the  Colonists  from  their  farms  and  vineyards  into  public 
assemblage — barring  the  half-yearly  church  festival,  the 
excitement  of  which  burst  of  co-operative  gayety  at  once 
prostrated  the  Colony  for  some  weeks  and  helped  to  pay 
the  salary  of  Rev.  Joel  Brainbound,  the  same  being  of 
apostolic  measure.  The  arrival  of  Deacon  Joblink,  a 
man  of  much  larger  means  than  any  of  the  Pomonaites, 
was  the  greatest  event  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Colony,  and  had  for  a  time  stirred  its  torpid 
life  as  it  had  never  been  stirred  before.  At  once  he  was 
given  a  high  seat  in  the  synagogue,  and  on  the  second 
Sabbath  after  his  coming  the  young  pastor  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  on. "  TheiPnties.  of  Wealth,"  leaning 


over  the  pulpit  to  bawl  his  best  points  directly  at  the 
Deacon,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  centered ;  whereby  the 
good  man  was  greatly  embarrassed,  though  apparently  not 
displeased  or  troubled  in  spirit.  No  Colonist  was  more 
regular  in  his  attendance  than  Deacon  Joblink,  and  it  was 
admitted  by  all  the  brethren  that  he  was  largely  blessed 
with  the  gift  of  prayer,  which  he  exercised  to  great  edifi- 
cation at  the  Wednesday  evening  gatherings,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  was  regularly  in  receipt  of  handshak- 
ings and  verbal  congratulations  on  the  fervor  and  eloquence 
of  his  petitions  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  When,  there- 
tore,  the  Deacon's  pew  was  seen  to  be  empty  one  Sunday, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  its  emptiness  depressed  the 
preacher,  who  only  thrice  was  able  to  raise  his  voice  until 
his  face  was  purple.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  con- 
gregation forgot  to  discuss  the  sermon.  The  Deacon's 
absence  engaged  all  tongues.  Was  Brother  Joblink  ill? 
No,  for  Brother  Blacknot  had  in  coming  to  meeting  past 
the  Joblink  ranch  that  morning,  seen  the  Deacon  chasing 
some  turkeys  out  of  his  garden  with  exceeding  energy. 

When  Wednesday's  prayer  meeting  came  and  the 
Deacon  did  not  appear,  curiosity  rose  to  concern. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  health. 
Several  of  the  brethren  had  seen  him  at  work  with 
his  spade  since  the  Sabbath,  but  not  near  enough 
to  the  road  to  converse  with  him.  Five  dead  tur- 
keys had  been  found  on  the  county  road  opposite  the 
Joblink  fence,  and  Brother  Weavill,  who  discovered  them 
as  he  drove  by  to  Fresno  with  a  load  of  wheat,  had  in- 
tended to  stop  and  inform  the  Deacon  of  the  fact  on  his 
return,  but  it  was  late  and  growing  dark  when  that  time 
arrived,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hurry  home. 

The  non-appearance  of  Deacon  Joblink  at  the  taber- 
nacle on  the  Sabbath  following  bewildered  and  alarmed 
the  congregation.  The  brethren  consulted  seriously  re- 
specting the  matter,  after  the  benediction,  and  besought 
the  pastor  to  visit  the  delinquent  and  learn  what  cause  of 
offense  had  been  given  to  alienate  from  them  a  man  of 
such  worldly  importance  and  undoubted  piety. 

Rev.  Joel  Brainbound  having,  as  he  subsequently  re- 
lated, prayerfully  sought  in  his  closet  for  guidance,  walked 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  next  forenoon  on  his  mission  of 
inquiry  and  conciliation.  On  nearingthe  Joblink  domain 
the  preacher  was  amazed  to  behold  the  Deacon,  hoe  in 
hand,  chasing  the  magnificent  full-blooded  bronze  tur- 
key for  which,  as  the  whole  Colony  knew,  he  had  paid  no 
less  than  fifty  dollars.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
Deacon's  deadly  purpose.  His  usually  calm  and  deco- 
rous countenance  was  blazing  with  fury,  and  the  uplifted 
hoe  descended  repeatedly  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
wildly  fleeing  gobbler.  So  possessed  with  rage  was  the 
Deacon  that  he  had  eyes  for  nothing  in  his  mad  and 
bloodthirsty  chase  but  the  object  of  it.  His  pastor,  w  ho 
had  now  come  within  earshot,  was  stricken  with  horror  to 
hear  issuing  from  the  lips  of  his  principal  parishioner  a 
stream  of  the  foulest  profanity.  The  main  army  of  the 
turkeys  was  drawn  up  at  a  respectful  distance,  sending  in 
frequent  hot  volleys  of  excited  gobbles  u|K>n  the  Deacon. 
This  lite  served  but  to  inflame  his  fury.  Rev.  Joel  Brain- 
bound had  now  reached  the  fence  and  laid  h'old  upon  it 
to  support  his  sacred  person,  made  limp  by  amazement 
and  dismay.  The  bronze  gobbler  fled  toward  him,  as  if 
seeking  sanctuary.  The  Deacon  was  close  upon  him. 
He  brought  down  the  hoe  with  ferocious  force  and  a  yell 
of  "  Take  that,  God  damn  you  !  " 

The  blow  fell  short,  and  Deacon"] oblink  stood  face  to 
face  with  his  pastor.  There  was  not  three  feet  between 
them. 

"  I  know  this  ain't  the  right  thing  for  a  godly  man  to 
do,"  panted  the  Deacon,  apologetic  ally,  when  he  could 
catch  his  breath.  "  I  know  it  is  shameful  and  sinful  and 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  religion,  but  you  don't  know 
anything  about  what  the  devil  can  make  even  a  saved 
man  do  when  he  takes  the  form  of  a  turkey.  They're 
the  God  damnedest  pests  that  ever  came  to  drive  a  man 
out  of  his  senses  !  " 

"  Gobble-gobble-gobble  !  "  laughed  the  jeering  army. 

With  a  frenzied  squeal  and  a  dreadful  belch  of  oaths 
the  Deacon  sprang  from  the  preacher  and  flew  at  his  gob- 
bling tormentors,  slaying  with  his  dripping  hoe  no  fewer 
than  five  particularly  fat  turkeys  which  were  not  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  general  retreat. 

"  He  is  insane,"  gurgled  the  pastor,  clinging  affrighted 
to  the  fence,  his  faculties,  dazed  and  his  knees  deprived  of 
their  strength  by  the  shock  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard. 

"  Never  in  all  my  experience,"  said  Parson  Brainbound 
in  reporting  to  the  brethren  the  astounding  metamorphosis 
in  Deacon  Joblink,  "did  I  hear  such  terrible  curses  as 
this  once  godly  man  uttered.  His  knowledge  of  scripture 
gave  him  an  advantage  over  worldly  profane  swearers,  and 
the  intensity,  singularity  and  novelty  of  his  oaths,  mingled 
as  they  were  with  the  common  expletives  of  the  uncon- 
verted, produced  upon  my  mind  an  effec  t  ol  the  most 
appalling  character.  I  low  strange  and  wonderful  are  the 
ways  of  Providence !  Who,  know  ing  the  high  standing 
and  life-long  piety  of  Brother  Joblink,  could  ever  have 
conceived  that  the  mere  annoyance  caused  by  domestic 
fowls  would  have  hurled  him  headlong  from  the  watch- 
towers  of  Zion !" 

"  Well,  of  course  there  ain't  no  excuse  for  Brother  Job- 
link,"  concurred  Brother  Blacknot ;  "  but  the  turkey  is  a 
mighty  tryin'  critter." 


-There  could  be  but  one  outcome  of  Rev.  Joel  Brain- 
bound's  report.  The  congregation  at  a  specially  called 
meeting,  which  had  been  the  only  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  Colony  for  days  beforehand,  solemnly  resolved  to 
withdraw  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  "  our  former 
brother,  Josiah  Joblink,  who,  by  profane  swearing  and 
unseemly  conduct,  has  brought  reproach  upon  the  church, 
of  which  he  was  long  an  ornament." 

Deacon  Joblink's  descent  was  rapid.  Although  he  put 
to  deadi  with  his  own  hand  every  one  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  turkeys,  the  effect  of  their  evil  deeds  during  life 
lived  after  them.  The  postmaster  confided  to  a  friend — 
who  gave  the  information  to  the  whole  Colony,  of  course — 
that  Old  Joblink  (lor  so  was  the  fallen  man  now  spoken 
ofi  had  stopped  all  the  religious  periodicals  which  had 
before  come  regularly  to  him,  and  in  their  stead  the  mail 
brought  the  works  of  Paine,  Voltaire  and  Ingersoll,  and 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  pictorial  representation  of 
crime.  It  was  reported  and  believed  that  the  Deacon 
had  also  violated  the  rules  of  Pomona  Colony  by  secretly 
having  intoxicating  liquors  conveyed  to  his  house  from 
Fresno.  His  neighbors  shunned  him.  His  w  ife  left  him, 
and  sued  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  extreme  cruelty. 
He  made  no  defense,  and  a  decree  was  granted.  There 
was  joy  in  the  Colony  when  it  became  known  that  Dea- 
con Joblink  had  sold  his  ranch. 

One  muggy  winter  morning  as  the  Southern  Pacific 
train  drew  up  at  the  Fresno  station,  a  passenger  staggered 
toward  it.  His  clothes  were  coarse,  ill-fitting  and  much 
worn.  A  sunburned  old  felt  hat  was  stuck  on  the  back 
of  his  uncombed  gray  head.  What  a  bushy  beard  per- 
mitted to  be  seen  of  his  face  was  inflamed  and  swollen. 
As  the  train  started  this  passenger  stood  on  the  platform 
and  shook  his  fist  in  the  direction  of  Pomona  Colony. 
A  mile  out  of  town  he  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at  a  turkey 
that  from  the  top  of  a  fence  gobbled  at  the  train  as  it 
passed. 

Deacon  Joblink  is  now  keeping  a  saloon  in  Bodie. 


THE    NOVEL  BULL. 


A   LESSON  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Listen:  Amelia,  wearing  a  red  shawl, — the  heroine 
always  wears  a  red  shawl, —  is  walking  through  the  ver- 
dant meadows  with  Orlando.  When  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  field  (crafty  animal  that  bull;  always  lets 
them  get  to  the  middle  of  the  field)  a  bull  shows  himself, 
and  bellows. 

"  Walk  quietly  to  the  gate,"  says  Orlando.  "  I'll  take 
off  his  attention."  (Wonderful  how  easily  the  novel  bull 
w  ill  allow  his  attention  to  be  taken  off.) 

After  a  short  hesitation  Amelia  walks  towards  the  gate, 
leaving  the  red  shawl  in  Orlando's  possession.  bull 
stares  as  if  he  hardly  understood  this  arrangement ;  finally 
doesa  little  bellow  ing,  and  trots  forward.  Orlando  shouts 
and  waves  the  shawl.  Bull  stops,  stares,  and  again  trots 
forward.  More  shouting  and  waving  of  shawl,  more 
staring  and  trotting. 

By  this  time  Amelia  has  reached  the  gate.  Bull  being 
satisfied  about  this,  makes  his  rush.  Orlando  performs 
astonishing  feats  with  stones  and  hat,  steadily  retreating, 
finally  with  all  the  skill  of  a  matador,  blinds  bull  w  ith 
shawl  and  escapes. 

The  father  of  Amelia,  having  seen  all  from  his  study 
window,  descends,  and  places  Amelia's  hand  in  Or- 
lando's, blesses  them,  and  so  on.    Same  old  story. 

Sometimes  it  is  varied  by  laborers  with  pitchforks  and 
hoes,  but  it  comes  to  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  end — 
the  bull  foiled  and  the  lovers  happy. 

The  principal  attributes  of  the  novel  bull  arc:  a  great 
taste  for  stamping,  bellowing,  staring,  lashing  himself 
with  his  tail,  and  digging  up  the  turf  with  his  horns.  Then 
good  nature  and  forbearance  are  very  strong  points  with 
him,  for  he  really  never  hurts  the  lady;  he  is  only  in  fun. 
A  careful  study  of  the  novel  bull  has  assured  me  of  the 
fact  that  he  never  makes  his  rush  till  the  lady  has  reached 
the  gate. 

Still  further,  he  never  hurts  the  lover;  he  makes  a  rush 
at  him,  stamps  on  his  hat,  sometimes  sends  a  horn 
through  his  coat-tail,  but  hurts  him.  What,  hurt  the 
lover?  not  for  the  smiles  of  a  hundred  cows.  He  would 
die  first.    Yes,  sir;  die  ! 

That  bull  that  ran  at  Lucy  Ashton  and  was  shot  by 
Edgar  Ravenswood,  in  dying  gave  life  to  hundreds. 

But  in  .whatever  manner  the  novel  bull  is  used,  it  is  to 
show  the  bravery  of  the  true  lover  and  the  cowardice  of 
the  false. 

Oh,  heroes  and  heroines,  fear  the  novel  bull  no  more; 
though  his  bellowing  may  sound  harsh,  it  is  in  reality  a 
kindness.  Bless  the  bull,  all  the  novelists  that  ever  made 
use  of  him  ought  to  subscribe  and  raise  a  statue  to  him  ; 
the  dear,  old,  haidworkcd,  bellowing,  stamping,  ill-used, 
harmless  bull. — The  Judge. 


A  man  in  Iowa  has  patented  a  hen's  nest.  By  and  by 
some  man  will  patent  the  hen,  and  then  we  will  have  to 
pay  for  eggs  until  a  plain  omelet  will  taste  like  a  ten- 
dollar  bill.-  Burlington  Hawkeye. 


Now  that  Tennyson  is  a  real  British  peer,  the  aristocratic 
circles  of  this  country  will  not  receive  his  name  with  such 
a  vacant  stare. 


While  rummaging  in  the  garret  last  night  we  came 
across  an  old  diary  of  ours  bearing  the  date  1884. — Phila- 
delphia Call.   

Gen.  Butler's  physicians  say  that  he  lacks  iron  in  his. 
blood,   Jit  must  have  been  absorbed  by  his  backbone, 
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A   CRISIS  REACHED. 


The  manliest  thing  Governor  Stoneman  has  done  since 
he  went  into  office  and  entered  upon  his  disappointing 
career,  was  the  signing  of  the  letter  sent  in  answer  to 
Attorney  General  Marshall's  amazing  announcement  that 
he  meant  to  take  unto  himself  full  power  to  release  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  the  various  pen- 
alties incurred  in  delaying  to  pay  its  taxes.  Of  course 
Governor  Stoneman  did  not  write  this  letter.  It  is  far 
too  sensible,  vigorous  and  learned  in  the  law  to  be  the 
production  of  so  feeble  and  ill-informed  a  person  as  our 
Chief  Magistrate  unfortunately  is.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Stoneman  has  fathered  the  letter,  and  the  act  does  him 
honor.  If  he  will  now  follow  the  letter  up  with  action 
as  just  and  bold  as  its  utterances  are,  he  will  do  a  service 
to  the  state,  and  help  his  party  out  of  the  bog  of  difficul- 
ties into  which  it  has  been  placed  because  of  his  lack  of 
brains  and  courage.  There  is  but  one  thing  now  that 
can  relieve  the  Governor  from  the  logical  necessity  of 
calling  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  is  the 
immediate  payment  by  the  railroad  company  of  the  full 
claim  of  the  state.  As  the  sum  now  in  dispute  is  some- 
thing over  a  million  of  dollars,  the  tooth  is  too  big  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  the  patient  will  submit  to  the 
pulling  of  it  without  a  desperate  struggle. 

Anyway,  an  extra  session  is  sorely  needed  to  enforce 
upon  the  minds  of  the  three  men  who  operate  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  system  that  the  state  is  their  master. 
The  Governor  has  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  California — on  paper.  It  now  remains  for  him  to  give 
the  Legislature  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  the  state  is 
sovereign,  and  powerful  enough  to  show  to  this  arrogant 
trio  that  they  must  stand  toward  the  law  on  the  same 
level  as  the  rest  of  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  Legislature  cannot  by  direct  legisla- 
tion force  the  collection  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
taxes  in  which  Citizens  Stanford,  Huntington  and  Crocker 
are  in  arrears,  but  it  certainly  can  do  things  which  would 
make  them  regret  to  the  end  of  their  days  that  they  had 
provoked  a  conflict  with  the  state. 

The  Legislature  could  make  the  corporation  plaintiff 
hereafter  in  all  tax  suits  with  the  state,  by  providing  that 
non-payment  within  a  certain  time  should  work  forfeiture 
of  charter.  Then  Messrs.  Stanford,  Huntington  and 
Crocker  would  have  to  pay  their  taxes,  with  the  privilege 
of  suing  to  get  them  back.  The  Legislature  could  sub- 
mit to  the  people  constitutional  amendments  fixing  a 
maximum  charge  for  carrying  passengers  and  freights. 
It  could  also  deprive  the  railroad  company  of  the  present 
highly  valuable  services  of  its  two  rogues  on  the  Railroad 
Commission,  by  depriving  them  of  office,  or  by  submit- 
ting an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  increasing  the 
number  of  the  Commissioners  to  five,  and  authorizing 
the  Governor  to  appoint  the  two  additional  members 
in  the  first  instance.  Mr.  Stoneman,  we  think,  could  be 
trusted  to  put  two  honest  men  on  the  Commission  to 
work  with  Mr.  Foote.  The  Governor  we  do  not  suspect 
of  being  corrupt;  he  is  merely  stupid — but  not  stupid 
enough  not  to  know  an  anti-monopolist  when  he  sees 
him.  Finally,  the  Legislature  could  deprive  the  Central 
Pacific  of  its  charter.  The  Legislature  has  plenty  of 
power  to  whip  this  defiant  corporation  into  decency  of 
conduct  and  humility  of  mind,  but  there  is  a  not  alto- 
gether ungrounded  fear  that  if  the  Governor  should  call  an 
extra  session  the  railroad  lobby  would  be  found  able,  as 
it  so  often  has  been  before,  to  bribe  enough  members  to 
defeat  all  legislation  distasteful  to  the  corporation. 

This  is  a  real  danger,  and  it  should  be  guarded  against. 
We  are  informed  by  some  citizens,  made  desperate  by  the 
unremitting  zeal  with  which  the  predaceous  monopoly  has 
robbed  them,  and  made  prominent  by  their  courage  in 
offering  resistance  to  the  thief,  that  should  the  Governor 
convoke  the  Legislature  care  will  be  taken  to  have  a 
lobby  there  in  the  people's  interest.  It  is  intimated  that 
the  various  Democratic  county  committees  which  are 
not  under  the  railroad's  influence  will  call  the  legislators 
of  their  respective  districts  before  them  and  instruct  them 
as  to  their  course  of  conduct — with  an  accompanying 


hint  that  in  the  event  of  their  betrayal  of  the  popular  in- 
terests they  will  find  it  safe  not  to  return  to  their  constitu- 
ents. We  are  also  informed  that  committees  of  grangers, 
merchants  and  other  citizens  who  have  a  reasonable  de- 
termination to  protect  their  pockets  if  they  can,  will  go 
to  Sacramento  and  stay  there  during  the  session,  resolved 
to  protect  legislators  from  the  influence  of  that  profes- 
sional corruptor,  Mr.  William  Stow,  and  to  hang  either 
Mr.  Stow  or  his  victims,  or  both,  in  the  event  of  prevent- 
ive'measures  failing. 

We  trust  that  those  who  inform  us  that  this  course  of 
conduct  has  been  determined  on,  and  that  preixirations 
to  carry  it  out  have  been  made,  are  not  shaking  without 
authority.  We  believe  that  the  hanging  of  a  few  bribe- 
taking legislators  and  bribe-giving  lobbyists  would  have  a 
mighty  effect  for  good  in  this  state.  We  know  that  such 
hangings  would  be  as  universally  applauded  as  the  shoot- 
ing of  McLaughlin  by  Cox  was  uncondemned.  A  pro- 
found distrust  of  the  efficiency  of  lawful  methods  to  meet 
the  evils  worked  by  money  in  unscrupulous  hands  is  felt 
everywhere,  and  particularly  in  this  state.  This  distrust 
is  felt  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  a  belief 
in  the  potency  of  violence  to  correct  wrongs  before  which 
the  law  proves  itself  to  be  powerless  is  very  prevalent, 
and  rapidly  growing.  When,  last  summer,  the  convic- 
tion was  forced  upon  the  people  of  this  state  that  Railroad 
Commissioners  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  had  gone  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  popular  wrath  flamed  out  hotly, 
fierce  language  was  heard  everywhere,  and  from  all  sorts 
of  men.  The  writer  has  heard  scores  of  steady-going 
and  usually  placid  and  conservative  old  farmers  openly 
wish  for  the  assassination  of  these  two  officials.  He  has 
heard  a  lawyer,  who  stands  among  those  at  the  head  of 
the  bar  of  the  state,  declare  with  coolness  that  he  would 
defend  without  fee  any  one  courageous  enough  to  slaughter 
them  ;  and  a  Superior  Judge  expressed  to  him,  with  mani- 
fest gratification,  the  belief  that  no  jury  could  be  found 
which  would  convict  the  assassin.  Not  long  ago  a  citi- 
zen, who  is  known  throughout  the  state  as  a  man  of 
wealth,  education  and  public  spirit,  said  earnestly  to  us 
that  he  would  draw  his  check  for  $10,000  to  any  set  of 
men  who  would  take  Charles  Crocker  out  of  his  office 
and  tar  and  feather  him.  They  are  not  ignorant,  rash 
men  who  say  these  things,  hut  citizens  who  love  their 
country,  who  have  a  property  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  and  who  understand  the  peril  to  society 
involved  in  going  outside  the  forms  of  law  to  redress 
grievances.  But  they  believe  in  trying  lynching  as  a 
remedy  for  official  corruption. 

That  we  correctly  state  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  no  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  him- 
self of  it  will  deny.  It  is  silly  to  blink  facts,  however  un- 
pleasant they  may  be  to  the  timid  and  conservative 
mind. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  the  rope  none  too  severe  a  pun- 
ishment for  public  servants  who  take  bribes  to  betray 
their  trusts;  and  if  Governor  Stoneman  calls  the  Legis- 
lature together,  and  it  is  found  that  the  sack  of  Stanford, 
Huntington  and  Crockeris  heavier  in  the  law-making  scale 
than  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  state,  then  it 
will  give  us  lively  satisfaction  to  get  the  news  that  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  villains  have  been  strung  up. 

There  is  no  danger  that  society  would  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  some  judicious  lawlessness  of  this 
sort.  Men  who  steal  horses  are  lynched  every  day,  yet 
civilization  does  not  reel— and  the  crime  of  a  horse-thief, 
compared  in  its  effect  upon  society  to  that  of  a  legislator 
who  sells  his  vote,  is  as  a  rain-drop  to  a  cloud-burst.  The 
people  of  San  Francisco  twice  rose  and  tried  violence  for 
the  cure  of  evils  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  effectively 
under  the  forms  of  law;  and  each  time  the  city  came  out 
purified,  and  a  better  and  safer  place  for  honest  people 
to  live  in. 


A    HEADLESS  PARTY. 

The  Republican  party  is  feeling  the  need  of  the  brains 
which  it  lost  when  it  sawed  off  its  own  head,  in  preventing 
Roscoe  Conkling's  return  to  the  Senate.  The  party  chose 
to  side  with  Mr.  Garfield  in  that  row.  The  cakes  and  ale 
were  at  his  disposal,  so  the  politicians  closed  their  eyes  to 
his  broken  promises  and  ingratitude  and  reserved  all  their 
indignation  for  the  proud  Senator  who  broke  bis  sword 
across  his  knee,  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  his  party's  chief 
and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  his  state  to  give  him 
an  independent  commission.  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr. 
Blaine  had  Mr.  Conkling  down,  and  they  gouged  him. 
So  shameless  and  unscrupulous  an  interference  of  the 
Federal  power  in  the  politics  of  a  state  was  never  before 
seen  as  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  were 
guilty  of  in  that  contest  at  Albany—so  fruitful  of  mis- 


fortune to  the  Republican  party.  Not  only  was  Mr. 
Conkling  politically  burked,  but  his  friends— the  few  that 
self-interest  could  not  buy  to  forsake  him — were  insulted 
and  driven  away  from  the  party  table.  It  was  a  fine  victory 
for  the  Pecksniffs  in  the  organization.  The  machinery 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  they  have  had  pretty  complete 
control  of  it  for  three  years.  Mr.  Arthur,  when  he  be- 
came President,  either  rose  to  the  dignity  of  his  office,  or 
had  not  the  pluck  to  make  reprisals — anyway,  he  ceased 
to  be  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Conkling,  and  has  held  aloof 
from  the  civil  war  in  his  party.  The  Half-breeds  have 
held  under  Arthur  all  that  they  grabbed  under  Garfield, 
and  the  Stalwarts  have  remained  in  the  place  where  they 
originally  fell  when  they  were  thrown  over  the  fence. 

No  Half-breed  has  arisen  to  take  Mr.  Conkling's  place 
as  the  Republican  leader.  Our  friend  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetts tried  on  the  mantle,  but  he  wore  it  so  much  en 
train  that  it  was  laughed  off  him.  Honest  John  Sher- 
man, with  his  wonderful  head  for  figures  and  genius  for 
getting  rich  in  office,  is  trying  it  on  just  now ;  but  it  is  al- 
most as  large  a  fit  as  it  was  for  Mr.  Hoar.  Mr.  Edmunds, 
the  ablest  Republican  left  in  the  Senate,  has  held  his  old 
respectable  position,  and  nothing  more.  The  electric 
Mr.  Blaine  has  been  by  tragic  accident  snuffed  out  po- 
litically quite  as  completely  as  he  and  Mr.  Garfield  ex- 
tinguished Mr.  Conkling. 

The  party  is  wandering  helplessly  around  without  a 
head.  The  time  for  the  National  Convention  is  but  three 
months  off,  if  it  is  to  be  held  as  early  this  year  as  it  was 
in  1880;  yet  there  is  deadness  of  spirit,  irresoluteness 
and  discouragement  in  the  camp  of  the  once  alert  and 
aggressive  party.  The  sore  smiting  which  the  people  in 
nearly  every  state  have  given  it  since  Mr.  Garfield's  death, 
has  bewildered  it.  It  bases  its  hope  for  success  this  fall 
not  upon  the  merit  of  its  performances,  the  excellence 
of  its  promises,  or  the  ability  and  popularity  of  its  candi- 
date, but  upon  the  sins  and  blunders  of  the  Democrats. 
That  is  apparently  the  solitary  solace  of  the  party,  and  it 
sits  down  feebly  and  hugs  it.  We  are  not  saying  that  it 
is  not  a  reasonably  sound  ground  upon  which  to  base 
hope,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  a  respectable  one. 

When  the  time  for  giving  and  taking  hard  knocks 
comes,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  a  cry  for  Conk- 
ling and  Grant  to  save  the  party  in  1884,  as  they  did  in 
1880.  Perhaps  they  will  be  generous  enough  to  give  their 
services  again,  but  we  doubt  it.  They  will  be  very  mag- 
nanimous men  if  they  do. 

It  is  high  time  the  Republicans  were  looking  for  a 
leader.  Sherman,  with  his  face  of  corrugated  iron  and 
icy  temperament,  will  not  do.  Blaine  is  not  what  he 
once  was.  It  is  said  now  that  his  record  has  shady  places 
that  would  tell  against  him  as  a  candidate;  but  that  goes 
for  little.  Mr.  Blaine's  record  has  far  fewer  spots  on  it 
than  Mr.  Garfield's  had.  He  is  simply  shelf-worn,  and, 
like  Colonel  Bob  Ingersoll's  eloquence,  has  a  musty 
smell.  Mr.  Arthur  has  surprised  the  country  by  the  mod- 
est excellence  of  his  administration,  but  he  is  too  tame  a 
man  to  lead  in  a  presidential  fight.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  the 
best  of  the  lot,  but  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  fight  for  a 
nomination,  or  one  to  have  it  thrown  at  him  in  a  blaze  of 
enthusiasm  by  a  convention.  All  the  chances  point  to 
the  nomination  of  another  nobody,  who,  after  his  nomi- 
nation, will  be  discovered  to  be  a  towering  statesman  of 
resplendent  purity  and  unequaled  patriotism. 

The  election  of  another  Republican  President  of  the 
dark-horse  variety  would  be  very  doubtful.  Heretofore 
the  party  has  been  able  to  rely  upon  the  corporations 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country  generally  to  give  its  can- 
didate their  almost  solid  backing;  but  the  Democrats 
have  been  making  some  stiff  bids  for  a  division  of  this 
potent  support.  Witness  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Demo- 
crats to  seize  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the  Senate  Mr. 
Thurman,  the  man  of  all  others  in  the  party  most  dis- 
tasteful to  the  corporations  which  take  a  hand  in  politics. 

Mr.  Conkling  is  a  proud  man.  He  played  the  part  of 
savior  once,  and  was  crucified.  His  party  will  have  to 
eat  a  fearful  quantity  of  humble  pie  before  he  will  risk 
the  role  again.  But,  viewing  the  helpless  state  of  the 
organization  and  its  utter  lack  of  leadership,  the  wisest 
thing  it  could  do  would  be  to  set  about  the  consumption 
of  the  humble  pie  as  soon  as  possible. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

The  publishers  of  The  San  Franciscan  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  advice— and  kindly  meant  advice,  too— as 
to  the  position  which  the  paper  should  take  on  various 
important  questions.  Our  advisers  have  differed  in  many 
respects,  but  in  one  they  have  been  unanimous— in  their 
unquestioning  belief  that  they  know  what  public  opinion 
is,  what  public  opinion  will  approve,  and  what  pub' 
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lie  opinion  will  not  tolerate.  Every  man,  however 
doubtful  he  may  be  as  to  what  his  own  opinions 
are,  is  pretty  sure  that  he  knows  what  other  people 
think.  He  flatters  himself,  too,  that  he  holds  opin- 
ions too  deep  and  advanced  for  his  neighbors  to 
comprehend,  and  cautiously  keeps  them  to  himself  against 
the  time  when  public  opinion  will  be  educated  up  to  his 
level.  The  often-quoted  saying  that  public  opinion  is 
nobody's  private  opinion,  is  as  wise  as  it  is  witty.  The 
man  who  deems  himself  ahead  of  his  time,  and  who  is 
betrayed  into  expressing  his  thoughts,  discovers  to  his 
surprise  that  their  boldness  and  originality  startle  no- 
body— that  his  neighbors  have  all  along  been  thinking  the 
same  as  he  has.* 

Public  opinion  is  largely  an  ogre  of  the  imagination, 
but  it  is  a  very  potent  ogre  notwithstanding.  It  cramps 
the  press  into  conventional  ruts.  It  compels  editors  to 
write  differently  from  what  they  think ;  it  makes  cowards 
and  pretenders  of  them.  It  reduces  printed  thought  to  a 
dead  uniformity.  It  bullies  men  into  letting  their 
minds  lie  idle  and  accepting  other  people's  thoughts  for 
their  own.  It  forces  men  to  profess  belief  in  what  they 
do  not  believe,  and  to  conform  to  customs  which  they 
secretly  reprobate.  Men  turn  pale  before  this  unsub- 
stantial ogre,  and  tremblingly  submit  to  its  tyranny.  Yet 
when  one  walks  boldly  up  to  the  terrifying  ghost  to  shake 
his  fist  under  its  nose,  he  usually  finds  that  there  is  no 
nose  to  shake  his  fist  at,  and  no  ghost  there  at  all — only 
the  shadow  of  his  own  timidity  and  vanity  projected  on 
the  road  before  him. 

"I  looked  into  myself,"  wrote  Rousseau,  "and  I  knew 
mankind."  Along  newspaper  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  mass  of  the  people — the  people  whose  opinions 
in  the  aggregate  make  public  opinion — have  good  sense, 
and  like  courage  in  those  who  speak  to  them.  We  have 
also  found  that  the  man  who  fancies  himself  much  wiser 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  his  fellows,  is  apt  to  be  awakened 
some  day  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  race  of  asses 
is  not  yet  extinct.  When  a  man  with  reasonably  good 
brains  and  judgment  thinks  out  a  conviction,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  find  himself  in  a  large  company  if  he  has  the 
bravery  to  speak  his  conviction. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  be  in  accord  with 
what  is  really  public  opinion  in  order  to  get  a  respectful 
hearing.  We  have  seen  General  Sherman  lean  from  a 
hotel  balcony  and  tell  a  crowd  of  miners  that  Chinese 
immigration  was  a  good  thing,  and  that  they  were  cow- 
ardly and  foolish  to  object  to  coolie  competition.  Had 
almost  any  one  been  asked  beforehand  what  would  have 
happened  upon  the  heels  of  such  a  speech  in  a  Pacific 
Coast  mining  town,  the  answer  would  have  been  that  the 
speaker  would  be  hooted  or  stoned  from  the  stand.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the 
miners,  afteran  astonished  pause,  broke  into  laughter,  and 
applauded  the  General  for  his  pluck  and  frankness. 

For  public  opinion,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  we 
have  no  respect  whatever.  A  public  opinion  that  forbids 
the  speaking  of  honest  convictions  on  any  subject  de- 
serves contempt,  and  ought  to  be  defied.  No  question 
should  be  too  sacred  for  discussion.  Prejudice  and  igno- 
rance have  no  right  to  forbid  the  floor  to  reason  and 
knowledge — though  they  have  tried  to  do  it  with  great 
persistence,  and  considerable  success,  time  out  of  mind. 

We  think  we  know  what  public  opinion  is — real  pub- 
lic opinion — as  well  as  any  one  can  tell  us.  We  thought 
so  when  we  put  forth  the  first  number  of  this  paper,  and 
the  cordial  reception  given  it  by  the  people  has  confirmed 
us  in  this  belief.  One  of  our  objects  in  publishing  the 
paper  is  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  writing  just 
as  we  think — a  very  rare  luxury,  as  all  journalists  know. 
We  believe  that  a  sham  public  opinion  suppresses  the 
voice  of  the  real  public  opinion.  We  believe  that  when 
we  speak  our  minds  plainly  about  any  subject,  no  mat- 
ter what,  the  real  public  opinion  will  honor  the  sincerity 
of  the  utterance,  whether  it  accepts  the  view  or  not.  We 
do  not  mean  that  we  have  hobbies  to  ride  or  strikingly 
novel  opinions  to  wreak  upon  the  public,  but  simply 
that  as  sensible  men  of  experience  we  shall  have  our 
honest  say  about  matters  of  common  interest  as  occasion 
arises.  This  may  seem  a  commonplace  programme 
enough,  but  it  is  in  reality  one  that  no  journal  ham- 
pered by  either  timidity  or  restraining  financial  interest 
can  follow. 
We  shall  be  our  own  advisers. 


The  excessive  rainfall  over  the  whole  continent  will  go 
far  to  sustain  those  who  hold  to  the  aqueous  theory  in 
respect  to  the  recent  glow  in  the  heavens.  The  moisture 
was  presumably  suspended  for  a  long  while  at  an  altitude 
where  it  was  not  affected  by  the  ordinary  wind  currents. 
If  there  should  be  nojmore  luminous  skies,  this  solution 
will  be  universally  regarded  as  the  true_one. 


A   NERVELESS  PARTY. 

The  bold  Democracy  marched  up  Tariff  Hill  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  banners  flaunting  and  bands  playing, 
cheering  for  Carlisle.  Morrison  was  put  forward  to  fire  a 
shell  into  the  camp  of  the  Protectionists,  in  the  shape  of 
his  bill  for  a  substantial  horizontal  reduction  of  duties. 
The  shell  burst,  and  raised  all  the  excitement  that  any 
one  could  wish,  but  no  consternation  ensued.  Indeed, 
all  the  consternation  appears  to  be  in  the  camp  from 
which  the  shell  was  sent,  as  the  reply  was  a  fierce  and 
well-sustained  musketry  fire  along  the  whole  Protectionist 
line.  The  army  of  Protection  fights  well.  It  is  ably 
generated.  The  officers  are  paid  magnificently,  and  the 
troops  are  made  to  believe  that  they  are,  too— which  is 
just  as  good,  so  far  as  inspiring  them  to  fight  goes,  as  if 
they  really  were. 

So  the  Democratic  hosts  are  marching  down  Tariff  Hill 
again,  all  demoralized,  crying  for  quarter,  and  protesting 
that  notwithstanding  their  Free  Trade  uniform,  they  are 
Protectionists  at  heart — at  least  good  enough  Protection- 
ists to  have  mercy  shown  them  by  their  pursuers. 

The  Democratic  party  is  standing  out  in  another  storm 
of  its  own  making.  It  has  not  the  sense  to  confess  that 
it  is  drenched,  and  to  turn  back  out  of  the  wet ;  neither  has 
it  the  courage  to  face  the  storm  and  press  forward  to  the 
dry  ground  which  it  knows  must  be  beyond.  It  is  not 
brave  enough  to  fight  to  win,  and  it  is  too  stupid  to  keep 
altogether  out  of  a  fight  in  which  the  combatant  with  the 
poorest  staying  qualities  is  sure  to  be  worsted.  The 
Democratic  party  interests  itself  in  the  tariff  question  just 
enough  to  arouse  the  Protectionists  against  it  and  to  dis- 
gust the  Free  Traders  with  it.  Mr.  Tilden  made  a  very 
wise  remark  when  he  said  that  the  Democratic  party 
would  win  when  it  had  the  courage  to  be  Democratic. 
It  seemed  in  1880,  when  the  party  put  forward  in  its  plat- 
form the  frank  declaration  that  it  stood  for  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  that  it  had  at  la  t  lifted  a  standard  under 
which  believers  in  unhampered  exchange  could  unite  and 
offer  battle  to  the  holders  of  the  belief  that  commerce  is 
benefited  by  being  artificially  clogged  and  weighted. 
But  when  the  discussion  of  the  tariff,  thus  invited,  began, 
instead  of  maintaining  their  ground,  the  Democrats  fell 
to  protesting,  with  an  earnestness  as  frantic  as  it  was  ridic- 
ulous, that  when  they  said  in  their  platform  that  the  party 
believed  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  it  really  meant  that 
it  wanted  a  tariff  for  other  things  besides  revenue — for  any 
thing  that  would  please  enough  voters  to  elect  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

This  sacrifice  of  principle  to  fancied  expediency  has 
kept  the  Democratic  party  out  of  power  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and,  judging  from  present  signs,  is  likely 
to  keep  it  out  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  The 
people  are  sick  enough  of  the  Republican  party,  yet  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  turn  a  bad  tenant  out  to  put  a 
worse  one  in. 

But  whatever  the  Democratic  party  does  or  fails  to  do, 
the  tariff  question  is  certain  to  push  itself  forward  for 
settlement.  The  Republican  party  is  fully  committed  to 
the  policy  of  Protection.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
Free  Traders  within  its  lines,  but  they  stay  there  because 
they  agree  with  its  principles  in  general,  and  because 
there  is  no  party  which  bids  for  their  votes  by  boldly  an- 
tagonizing the  Republican  position  on  the.  tariff.  Such 
a  party  is  sure  to  be  formed  sooner  or  later.  The  next 
period  of  "  hard  times  "  will,  we  think,  give  it  birth.  The 
working  millions  are  told  that  Protection  secures  to  labor 
high  wages,  and  the  majority  of  them  believe  it.  When 
high  wages  are  not  to  be  had — when  even  low  wages  are 
difficult  to  get — the  workers  will  be  puzzled  over  the  ques- 
tion of  why  it  is  that,  with  the  high-wages-producing 
tariff  still  in  existence,  the  wages  are  not  forthcoming. 
TheYnonstrous  absurdity  of  the  proposition  that  to  make 
things  dear  is  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  will,  perhaps, 
break  upon  their  intelligence.  They  may  come  to  under- 
stand the  business  folly  of  taxing  themselves  to  pay  a  few 
of  their  number  to  produce  things  which  can  be  made 
much  cheaper  elsewhere.  Possibly  they  may  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  labor  is  not  an  end  good  in  itself,  but 
a  disagreeable  means  for  the  securing  of  its  fruits.  It 
may  suggest  itself  to  them  that  if  to  make  work  plentiful 
be  the  most  beneficent  function  of  government,  then 
every  labor-saving  machine  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
invention  of  others  guarded  against  as  a  public  evil.  If 
to  create  a  demand  for  labor  be  part  of  the  government's 
business,  why  should  not  the  railroads  be  torn  up  and  the 
work  of  transportation  be  shifted  to  the  backs  of  horses 
and  men?  And  why  not  forbid  the  growing  of  oranges 
in  Florida  and  California,  roof  Alaska  with  glass,  and 
raise  them  there?  That  would  create  an  immense  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  it  would  be  entirely  logical  for  the 


Protectionists  to  advocate  the  scheme.  It  would 
oranges  dearer,  of  course;  but  if  some  visionary  oi  .1 
Free  Trader  should  arise  and  say  it  was  folly  to  <^row 
oranges  in  Alaska  in  hot-houses,  when  it  would  be  much 
easier  and  cheaper  to  grow  them  in  the  open  air  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Protectionists  would  instantly  denounce  him 
as  an  enemy  of  the  workingmen,  bent  upon  the  malevo- 
lent purpose  of  depriving  them  of  profitable  labor. 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  increase  the  productive  power  of 
a  man  by  machinery,  which  enables  him  to  do  the  work 
that  a  score  of  men  formerly  earned  a  livelihood  by  doing, 
why  is  it  a  good  thing  to  tie  one  of  his  hands  behind  him 
and  fasten  a  ball  and  chain  to  his  leg  when  he  starts  with 
the  product  of  his  labor  to  market  ?  If  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  make  production  as  easy  and  cheap  as  possible,  why  is 
it  a  good  thing  to  make  the  exchange  of  products— which 
is  commerce — as  difficult  and  dear  as  possible  ? 

We  are  building  railroads  into  Mexico  to  supply  a  bet- 
ter means  of  taking  our  wares  to  that  country  and  of 
bringing  her  wares  to  us,  and  both  countries  rejoice  over 
the  prospect  of  an  increased  trade ;  yet  each  fatuously 
sets  up  a  tariff  which  must  hinder  the  expansion  of 
that  trade,  for  to  increase  the  price  of  any  article  is  to 
decrease  the  demand  for  it. 

The  prosperity  with  which  peace,  good  seasons  for  un- 
protected agriculture,  and  vast  natural  resources  have 
blessed  the  country  of  late  years,  is  claimed  by  the  Pro- 
tectionists as  the  result  of  the  tariff  system,  and  a  majority 
of  the  people  are  simple  enough  to  believe  them.  When 
our  prosperity  shall  be  interrupted  by  a  bad  season  or 
two,  or  by  other  causes,  this  god  to  whom  the  people 
are  taught  to  return  thanks  for  nature's  good  gifts,  may 
meet  the  fate  of  the  African  idols  whose  business  it  is  to 
send  rain,  and  who  are  spat  upon  and  broken  when 
drought  afflicts  their  angry  worshipers. 

When  that  time  comes  the  Democratic  party  will  risk 
nothing  in  standing  for  a  revenue  tariff,  and  may  have  the 
courage  to  fight  the  Protectionists  as  they  ought  to  be 
fought.  Now  it  is  pitiful  to  read  the  press  of  the  party  in 
its  defense  of  the  Morrison  bill.  The  Democratic  organs 
of  this  state  grind  the  tune  that  rises  feebly  all  over  the 
land.  California  raises  grapes  and  wool.  The  organs 
believe  in  Morrison's  bill— with  the  exception  of  the  tariff 
on  wool  and  wines  and  raisins.  That  ought  to  remain 
untouched,  and  even  be  increased.  In  other  words,  wine, 
raisins,  clothing  and  blankets  should  be  made  dearer  to 
the  people  of  the  whole  country  in  order  that  the  profits 
of  the  handful  of  California  wool-growers  and  vineyard- 
ists  should  be  made  larger.  So  it  is  in  every  state ;  the 
local  interests  force  a  sacrifice  of  principle  and  consistency. 

A  party  which  is  not  capable  of  taking  a  larger  grasp 
than  this  of  a  great  public  question,  which  involves  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people,  cannot  expect  to  inspire 
respect;  and  a  party  that  is  in  public  contempt  may 
stretch  ever  so  eagerly  over  the  political  fence  for  the 
thistle  of  office,  but  it  will  remain  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  jaws.   

A  funeral  procession  moved  through  the  streets  one 
afternoon  this  week  that  made  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  careless  crowds  passing  on  the  sidewalks  than  funerals 
commonly  do.  It  was  the  body  of  a  murdered  police- 
man being  carried  to  the  grave,  and  a  hundred  or  more 
of  his  blue-coated  comrades  marched  before  the  hearse. 
It  is  seldom  that  policemen  are  looked  upon  with  such 
sympathetic  glances  as  were  bestowed  upon  these.  The 
policeman  is  not  a  popular  character.  He  does  not 
always  wear  modestly  the  authority  with  which  he  is 
clothed,  and  too  frequently  makes  himself  odious  by  its 
exercise  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity  rather  than 
for  the  public  good.  So,  when  we  read  that  an  officer 
has  used  his  club  or  pistol,  the  inclination  is  to  take  sides 
against  him.  We  seldom  pause  to  think  of  the  real  perils 
of  the  policeman's  lot.  It  is  only  when  one  of  them  falls 
by"  the  knife  or  revolver  of  a  desperate  criminal  that 
we  realize  the  dangers  of  the  occupation,  and  perceive 
the  justice  of  waiting  for  all  the  facts  before  we  condemn 
the  officer  when  he  resorts  to  the  weapons  given  him  by 
the  law  for  his  protection.  It  says  much  for  the  courage 
and  self-control  of  the  police  that  they  do  not  use  them 
more.   

The  newspapers  of  this  city,  which  seemingly  cannot 
forgive  Henry  George  for  having  become  famous,  have 
noted  with  exultation  that  he  has  been  attacked  energet- 
ically by  the  London  press.  George's  doctrine  of  land 
nationalization  is  about  as  agreeable  to  the  ruling  landlord 
class  of  England  as  the  preachings  of  the  Abolitionists 
were  to  our  own  slave-owners.  No  wonder  the  London 
press  attacks  George.  But  who  among  us,  brethren,  has 
written  that  which  makes  him  prominent  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  attack  by  the  press  of  London  or  any  other  city  ? 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MURDER  WILL  OUT. 


BY  WII.IJAM   I.OVEI.  EYRE. 


Some  years  ago  I  had  a  room  in  a  house  on  Stoc  kton 
street,  near  what  is  now  Montgomery  avenue.  It  over- 
looked a  little  alley-way  running  from  Stockton  to  I'owell. 
A  queer  little  street  whose  name  I  never  knew,  hut  whieh 
widened  almost  into  a  court  as  it  neared  I'owell  street.  I 
spent  much  of  my  time  at  home.  I  am  a  pretty  keen  ob- 
server, and  by  the  aid  of  very  powerful  opera-classes  used 
to  derive  much  amusement  and  material  for  Den -Subjects 
by  studying,  through  their  aid,  the  peculiar  people  who 
constituted  the  inhabitants  of  this  weird  little  street.  This 
same  street  was  the  battle-ground  of,  it  seemed  to  me,  all 
the  cats  in  San  Francisco,  and  many  a  time,  when  seek- 
ing sleep  after  a  day's  hard  writing,  have  I  damned  my 
immortal  soul  by  cursing  them.  But  I  am  not  writing 
now  about  cats. 

My  room  was  in  the  third  story,  and  as  our  house 
jutted  out  some  six  feet  further  into  the  court -like  street 
than  the  others,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  what 
was  going  on  all  around  me.  There  was  one  window 
nearly  op|osite  to  mine  which  particularly  attracted  my 
attention,  and  which,  after  nightfall,  1  spent  many  an  hour 
looking  at  through  my  glasses.  The  room  to  w  hich  this 
window  belonged  was  a  few  feet  lower  than  mine,  so  that 
when  a  light  was  in  it  I  could  see  any  part  of  it  distinctly, 
for  there  were  no  blinds  or  shutters  to  the  window. 
Against  the  wall  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  window 
stood  a  sort  of  <  amp-bed.  A  rickety  table  made  of  coarse- 
redwood  stood  in  the  daytime  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
but  at  night  was  always  moved  to  the  window,  and  on  it 
a  badly  trimmed  kerosene  lamp  flickered. 

During  the  whole  of  my  observations  I  had  seen  but 
two  people  in  that  room — one  an  old  man,  apparently 
over  seventy.  His  head  was  quite  bald,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fringe  of  gray  hair  which  formed  a  semi-circle  on 
a  level  with  the  tops  of  his  ears.  The  still  full  and  broad 
chest  told  of  immense  power  at  some  time,  while  the 
shaky  legs  showed  that  age  and  infirmity  had  commenced 
to  work  slowly  upward.  1  lis  face  and  head  were  mottled 
w  ith  livid,  purple  spots.  His  nose  was  large  and  hawk-like, 
and  his  eyes  had  the  dull  glare  of  a  hungry  vulture.  Al- 
together a  more  repulsive  specimen  of  humanity  I  never 
had  the  misfortune  to  ga/e  upon.  He  looked  like  a  hard 
case. 

The  other  inhabitant  of  this  comfortless  room  was  a  lad 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  a  sickly,  putty-colored  face, 
a  narrow  chest  and  long  thin  legs.  I  heard  him  call  the 
old  man  grandfather.  When  he  came  home  in  the  evening 
his  hands  ami  face  were  always  begrimed  with  printer's 
ink,  and  I  cone  hided  that  he  must  be  a  pressman's  assist- 
ant. Of  the  old  man's  occupation  I  could  not  form  even 
a  surmise. 

Several  times,  as  I  sat  in  the  dark  at  my  open  window,  I 
saw  the  old  Ouilp-like  man  beat  the  lad  most  unmerci- 
fully.   The  boy  never  resisted,  but  only  begged  for  mercy. 

The  youth  did  not  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the  old 
man,  and  when  he  had  gone  to  bed  the  old  sinner  nightly 
went  through  a  performance  which  aroused  my  curiosity. 
He  would  move  the  table  from  the  center  of  the  room, 
place  it  up  by  the  window  and  then  squat  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  lloor.  His  bac  k  was  toward  the  window, 
and  he  was  in  such  a  |>osition  that  I  could  not  see  from 
where  I  was  what  he  was  doing. 

One  warm  night  in  August  I  went  to  bed  about  mid- 
night, and  left  my  window  wide  open  in  order  to  get  as 
much  fresh  air  as  possible.  1  had  just  dozed  off  to  sleep 
when  I  was  aroused  by  loud  shouts  and  cries  of  distress. 
I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  rushing  to  the  window,  looked 
out.  The  sky  was  cloudy  and  the  night  very  dark,  but  1 
could  tell  at  once  that  the  noise  came  from  that  mysteri- 
ous room.  This  time  it  was  not  the  lad's  voice,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  that  he  had  suffered  long  enough,  and 
had  at  last  turned  upon  his  persecutor;  and  I  felt  a  sort 
of  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  the  tables  being  turned  upon 
the  old  mist  ream.  In  a  few  seconds,  and  before  I  could 
catch  a  word  that  wa  ssaid,  the  sounds  ceased  suddenly, 
with  a  muffled  scream  that  made  me  shudder. 

The  man  in  the  room  below  mine  was  also  at  his  win- 
dow.   He  looked  up  and  said  : 

"  Did  you  hear  that?  " 

"  Yes.    Something  surely  is  the  matter." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  listening?" 

"  Only  a  few  set  onds." 

"I  have  been  lure  over  a  minute,  and  could  almost 
swear  I  beard  an  old  man's  voice  cry  '  murder  ! ' " 

"  I  guess  it  was  only  the  old  man  giving  his grandson 
one  of  his  periodical  thrashings,  and  the  boy  let  him  have 
one  himself." 

"I  don't  think  so;  the  noises  lasted  a  much  shorter 
time  than  usual,  and  1  could  not  distinguish  the  boy's 
voice." 

"  Well  that  makes  things  look  kind  of  queer.  Sup- 
pose we  take  a  run  across  and  see  what  is  up.  Are  you 
dressed  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Hurry  up  and  I  will  meet  you  in  the  hall,  and  we  will 
both  go  over  the  way." 

In  five  minutes  we  were  both  in  the  Open  air.  We  went 
to  the  door  which  led  into  the  house  from  which  these 

strange  sounds  had  proceeded,  but  it  was  locked.  In 


vain  we  battered  at  the  door  for  admittance.  Not  a  soul 
stirred  within.  At  last  we  came  across  a  police  officer, 
and  told  him  our  suspicions  of  foul  play. 

The  policeman  took  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  case 
that  we  did,  and  beat  such  a  merry  tattoo  upon  the  door 
that  we  soon  heard  somebody  moving  about,  and  saw  a 
light  inside.  Then  a  grumbling  old  woman  poked  her 
head  out  of  one  of  the  windows  and  asked  us  what  we 
wanted.  The  officer  told  her  that  he  demanded  admit- 
tance in  the  name  of  the  law.  After  a  few  minutes'  delay 
we  were  let  in,  and  the  old  woman  very  reluctantly  showed 
us  the  way  upstairs. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry  as  to  where  the  old  man 
roomed,  the  woman  pointed  to  a  door,  handed  the  candle 
to  the  police  officer  and  left  us. 

The  officer  knocked,  but  receiving  no  answer,  opened 
the  door,  and  we  all  followed  him  into  the  room. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  lobby,  with  a  window 
looking  out  into  a  sort  of  court,  or  yard  between  the 
house  we  were  in  and  the  next  to  it.  There  was  not  a 
soul  there,  but  a  confused  heap  of  dirty  blankets,  a  tat- 
tered quilt  and  an  old  jacket  led  us  to  conclude  that  this 
was  where  the  wretched  lad  used  to  sleep.  On  the  left 
we  saw  another  door.  The  officer  knocked  at  this  several 
times,  got  no  answer,  o|>ened  it  and  went  in. 

An  exclamation  from  him  made  us  hastily  enter  the 
room.  He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment, 
holding  the  candle  down  so  as  to  better  see  the  figure  of  a 
man  lying  flat  on  his  face  at  his  feet.  The  table  was 
overturned,  and  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  coal  oil  about 
the  place.  The  figure  was  half  undressed,  and  at  the 
back  of  its  neck  rested  a  short  round  rtick,  like  a  piece 
cut  off  a  broom-handle.  The  policeman  laid  hold  of  this 
to  remove  it,  but  could  not.  He  handed  me  the  candle, 
stoo|>cd  down  and  turned  the  figure  over. 

Simultaneously  all  three  of  us  uttered  a  cry  of  horror, 
and  my  companion  and  I  instinctively  drew  back. 

The  features  were  scarcely  recognizable.  The  face  was 
a  dark  purple,  the  tongue  lolled  out  of  the  mouth  and  the 
eyeballs  protruded  from  their  sockets ;  the  lips  w  ere  drawn 
back,  exposing  the  toothless  gums,  and  in  the  neck  was  a 
deep  indention,  though  no  blood  could  be  seen. 

"  Murder!"  muttered  the  jwliceman,  in  a  deep  voice- 
that  seemed  to  wake  the  echoes  in  that  ghastly  room. 
He  then  turned  the  body  over  again,  took  hold  of  the 
sti<  k  and  found  tied  to  each  end  of  it  a  strong  piece  of 
cord.  Upon  following  this  cord  it  was  found  to  bury 
itself  in  the  neck  of  the  corpse.  It  was  then  evident  that 
the  loop  formed  by  the  string  had  been  thrown  over  the 
old  man's  nec  k,  and  he  had  been  strangled  by  twisting 
the  stick  around. 

We  hastily  cut  the  string;  but  life  was  extinct,  though 
the  corpse  was  still  quite  warm. 

"  You  said  something  about  a  lad  ;  where  is  he?"  asked 
the  officer.  "  He  must  be  found,  for  I  guess  he  did  this 
job.    Will  you  two  stay  here  while  I  get  some  help?" 

We  consented  to  do  so,  and  he  soon  returned  with  an- 
other officer  and  a  detective.  Nothing  of  importance 
being  discovered,  my  companion  and  myself  gave  our 
names  and  addresses  and  went  back  to  bed. 

Three  hours  after  we  left,  it  then  being  dawn,  the  dead 
body  of  the  lad  was  found  lying  among  the  rubbish  in  the 
little  yard  between  the  two  houses.  There  were  no  marks 
of  violence  ti|>on  him  except  a  smashed-in  skull,  caused 
by  the  fall.  There  were  a  few  bruises  on  one  shoulder, 
which  must  have  sustained  part  of  the  shock  of  the  fall. 
The  body  was  found  lying  on  its  back,  with  its  face  to  the 
wall. 

That  afternoon  Dr.  Rice  held  an  inquest,  and  both  my 
companion  and  myself  were  subpoenaed.  We  told  our 
story,  whic  h  w  as  simply  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  already 
said.  The  old  woman  who  kept  the  house  testified  that 
deceased  occupied  two  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  I  [e  had 
been  there  two  years.  The  boy  was  with  him  all  the 
time.  She  did  not  think  that  the  old  man  was  more  than 
just  making  a  living.  He  never  spoke  to  any  of  the 
lodgers.  Each  Saturday  he  knocked  at  her  door,  and 
without  a  word  handed  in  his  week's  rent.  She  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  him  as  a  lodger,  except  that  he  annoyed 
the  other  people  in  the  house  by  the  way  he  beat  the  boy, 
and  the  noise  the  boy  made  when  beaten.  The  front 
door  was  always  left  open  until  she  went  to  bed,  which 
was  usually  about  nine  P.  M.  On  the  previous  night  she 
had  gone  to  bed  at  ten  P.  II.,  and  had  as  usual  dosed  the 
door,  and  remembered  nothing  until  aroused  by  the  police 
officer. 

The  medical  testimony  went  to  show  that  strangulation 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  old  man's  death,  and  that  the 
fracture  of  the  skull  was  what  killed  the  lad.  There  was 
but  little  blood  found  in  the  brain  of  the  boy.  More- 
blood  is  usually  found  in  that  of  a  healthy  waking  |>er- 
son.  The  general  idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  boy,  goaded 
on  by  abuse,  had  strangled  the  old  man,  and  then  com- 
mitted suicide  by  jumping  out  of  the  window.  Hut  the 
doctor  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  deceased  had  been 
thrown  from  the  window  when  either  dead  or  insensible. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  in  the  case  of  the  old  man, 
of  murder  against  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  In 
the  lad's  case  an  0|>en  verdict  was. returned  of  "Found 
dead." 

The  Governor  of  the  state  offered  $1,000  reward  for 
the  detection  of  the  guilty  parties,  and  the  whole  of  our 
detective  force  tried  their  hands  at  the  unraveling  of  the 


knot,  but  with  no  success.  Not  a  single  clew  could  be 
obtained. 

On  e  morning  about  two  months  after  the  murder  I  was 
sitting  quietly  smoking  in  my  room,  when  my  landlady 
knocked  at  my  door  and  handed  me  a  card.    It  read : 

C.  F.  BROMWELL, 

Pri-.  ate  Detective.  \ 

I  told  her  to  show  the  gentleman  up,  and  the  detective 
entered  my  sanctum.  He  looked  like  a  man  that  would 
stick  at  nothing  to  gain  his  jx)int,  and  had  that  quiet 
manner  which  one  so  often  finds  associated  with  indomita- 
ble determination  and  nerve  power.  His  business,  as  I 
had  surmised,  related  to  the  late  murder, ^md  he  pumped 
me  pretty  hard  for  information.  I  had  none  to  give  him, 
and  told  him  so.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  informed  me 
that  the  old  man  had  kept  a  sort  of  junk  store  on  Clay 
street,  near  the  city  front ;  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
"  fence,"  and  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  coin.  Finding  that  I  knew  nothing,  the  de- 
tective soon  left,  leaving  me  his  address,  and  I  promising 
to  communic  ate  at  once  should  I  by  chance  strike  the 
faintest  clew. 

After  he  had  gone  I  relit  my  pipe,  and  as  my  eyes  rested 
upon  the  w  indow  so  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  late 
tragedy,  a  sudden  idea  struck  me.  The  more  I  turned  it 
over  in  my  mind  the  more  substantial  and  rational  the 
form  it  assumed  so  much  so  that  I  sent  for  a  messenger- 
boy  and  gave  him  a  note  asking  Bromwell  to  come  up  to 
my  room  at  once. 

The  detective  was  soon  on  hand,  and  after  warning  him 
that  it  was  purely  fancy  upon  my  part,  and  offering  to 
divide  all  ex|ienses  and  profits  with  him,  I  explained  my 
theory. 

In  the  first  place,  I  asked  him  if  the  rooms  where  the  old 
man  and  lad  had  lived  were  still  to  let,  and  on  hisanswering 
in  the  affirmative,  I  told  him  that  we  must  take  them  for  a 
month.  Then  he  must  examine  the  floor  in  the  center  of 
the  old  man's  room,  and  having  done  so,  lock  the  doorpnd 
come  back  to  me. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  back,  and  said  he  had 
rented  the  rooms,  examined  the  floor,  and  found  in  the 
center  of  it  a  loose  plank.  This  he  easily  pulled  up,  and 
found  a  sort  of  compartment  that  had  evidently  been  used 
for  some  pur|X)se.  There  were  no  cobwebs  in  it,  as  there 
usually  are  between  floor  and  ceiling. 

"  Bromwell,  we  have  made  our  first  discovery.  That  is 
where  the  old  man  kept  his  money.  We  have  also  dis- 
covered the  cause  for  the  double  murder.  Now,  my 
theory  is  that  the  boy  was  chloroformed,  the  old  man 
strangled,  the  money  taken,  and  that  the  boy  was  then 
thrown  out  of  the  window  to  make  it  appear  as  though  he 
had  murdered  the  old  man  and  then  suicided  in  a  fit  of 
remorse." 

The  detective  saw  at  once  the  probability  of  my  theory, 
and  suggested  that  he  felt  sure  the  guilty  jjerson  or  per- 
sons resided  in  that  very  court,  and  having  by  some  acci- 
dent seen  the  old  man  de|xjsiting  his  gold  or  notes,  had 
determined  to  kill  him  and  steal  the  money. 

I  held  exactly  the  same  opinion,  and  now  proposed  a 
peculiar  scheme  of  my  own  to  find  out  the  murderer. 
Months  before  I  had  often  noticed  when  looking  down 
the  alley-way  a  small  telesco|>e  protruding  from  a  certain 
w  indow  of  a  house  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  as  mine, 
but  nearer  to  I'owell  street.  Putting  this  and  that 
together,  I  somehow  could  not  help  but  associate  that 
telescope  and  its  owner  with  the  murders.  I  now  pro- 
posed the  following  plan  to  the  detective  : 

"  You  must  go  at  once  to  some  theatrical  costumer 
(there  is  one  near  the  California  Theater)  and  get  the 
means  of  making  up  as  like  the  murdered  man  as  [wssible. 
You  must  have  a  wig  with  a  bald  purple  crown,  and  so 
on.  I  laving  got  these,  come  up  here  and  1  will  paint  and 
dress  you.  I  have  the  materials,  and  can  make  you  up 
so  that  hardly  any  one  would  know  the  difference  between 
yourself  and  the  old  man.  Come  in  a  coupe  to-morrow 
night." 

At  the  appointed  time  Bromwell  was  on  hand,  bring- 
ing with  him  all  the  materials  for  personating  the  mur- 
dered man,  and  1  soon  had  him  capitally  made  up. 

"  At  midnight,"  I  continued,  "we  will  both  go  over  to 
the  murdered  man's  room,  and  take  this  lamp  along;  it  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of-the  one  found  broken  in  his  room. 
At  about  half-past  twelve  you  will  light  the  lamp  and 
move  about  near  the  window.  Then  sit  at  the  table  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,  facing  the  lamp.  When  you  get  up,  go 
to  the  center  of  the  room,  and  sit  dow  n  on  the  floor  with 
your  back  to  the  window  and  take  up  the  loose  board. 
You  must  remain  in  this  |x>sition  until  you  hear  me  from 
the  next  room  knock  at  the  partition.  You  must  then 
jump  up  suddenly,  turn  around  facing  the  window,  and 
pointing  at  the  empty  hole,  shake  your  fist  at  the  window 
as  if  in  a  terrible  rage.  After  this  leave  the  lamp  lit  and 
come  to  me  in  the  next  room,  where  I  shall  have  been  at 
work  with  my  opera-glasses  watching  the  window  I  sus- 
pect of  leading  to  where  the  murderer  is." 

Bromwell  was  soon  going  through  his  pantomime,  while 
I  watched  my  window.  It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  appear.  He  seemed  to  strain  his  eyes  in 
our  direction.  He  had  not  looked  long  before  he  sprang 
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bark  like  one  struck  by  a  ball.  He  was  full  in  the  light 
of  his  lamp,  and  I  could  distinctly  see  the  look  of  horror 
on  his  face.  Soon  he  moved  the  lamp  and  produced  the 
telescope  I  had  seen  so  often  at  that  same  window.  Then 
I  gave  the  signal  to  Bromwell.  who  joined  me  in  the  other 
room,  and  we  both  returned  to  my  lodgings. 

"Now,"  said  I  to  Bromwell,"  I  want  you  to  stand  at 
the  old  man's  window  again  to-morrow  night,  about  the 
same  time,  but  to  take  with  you  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  string 
similar  to  that  with  which  he  was  strangled.  I  in  the 
meantime  will  make  for  the  room  where  the  man  with  the 
telescope  is.  If  I  wave  my  hand  from  his  window,  drop 
all  disguise  and  come  over  at  once. 

The  night  came  and  found  the  detective  at  his  post.  1 
went  to  the  house  where  the  man  with  the  telescope  was, 
and  where  was  a  notice  of  "  Rooms  to  let  by  day,  week  or 
month,"  and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door.  After  some 
delay  it  was  opened  by  a  small,  squarely  built  man,  with 
long,  powerful  arms,  and  a  hump  on  his  back.  I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  hire  a  room  for  a  month. 

He  grumbled  a  good  deal  about  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  but  finally  agreed  to  show  me  some  vacant  rooms 
on  the,same  story  as  his  own.  I  clutched  my  pistol  firmly 
as  I  ascended  the  steps,  and  held  it  in  my  poc  ket  in  such 
a  way  that  I  could  use  it  at  a  moment's  notice.  Arrived 
at  the  third  floor,  I  examined  all  the  rooms,  but  pretended 
that  none  suited  me.  When  we  came  to  the  last  door  lie 
paused  and  said : 

"That's  where  I  sleep.  You  don't  want  to  see  that ; 
it's  just  like  the  others." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  room,"  I  replied. 

With  evident  reluctance  he  at  last  opened  the  door. 
I  entered  and  closed  it  after  me.  On  the  table  I  saw  the 
telescope  and  a  hammer. 

Mm  h  to  the  chagrin  of  the  hunchback,  I  quietly  took 
a  seat,  remarking  that  the  stairs  were  pretty  Steep.  He 
seemed  too  much  astonished  to  speak,  but  1  saw  him 
steal  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  table  and  grasp  the 
hammer. 

"  How  plainly  you  can  see  the  lights  in  the  windows 
on  the  other  side  from  here,"  I  said,  as  I  took  up  the 
telescope,  which  was  already  adjusted  to  the  exact  focus 
required  to  see  into  the  old  man's  room.  "There,  now, 
I  can  see  an  old  man  with  a  bald  head,  sitting  on  the  floor. 
A  board  is  raised,  and  he  is  running  gold  through  his 
fingers." 

A  bang  on  the  floor  made  me  turn  suddenly  round. 
The  hammer  had  fallen  from  the  nerveless  hand  of  the 
hunchback  ;  his  face  was  ashy  white,  and  his  eyes  as  large 
as  saucers. 

"  Is  //  there  again?"  he  cried. 

"Take  the  glass  and  look,"  I  said,  at  the  same  time 
waving  my  hand  to  Bromwell. 

The  hunchback  caught  oneglimpseof  the  retreating  form 
of  the  counterfeit  murdered  man,  and  then, .turning  round, 
seized  a  small  vial  that  was  on  his  bureau,  drew  the  stop- 
per out,  and  before  I  could  get  to  him  had  swallowed 
part  of  its  contents.  His  whole  frame  quivered  for  a  few 
seconds,  his  face  turned  purple,  and  he  fell  back  a  corpse. 
It  was  prussic  acid. 

Bromwell  and  1  found  $<S,ooo  in  gold  in  the  hunch- 
back's mattress. 

Well,  Bromwell  and  I  divided  the  $r,ooo  reward,  and 
it  gave  both  of  us  a  lift  in  life.  It  made  for  Bromwell  a 
reputation  as  a  detective  that  he  had  hardly  deserved. 
But  he  is  a  good  fellow,  anyway,  so  what  does  it  matter? 


PATRIOTIC  ALWAYS. 


Toward  the  close  of  a  meeting  of  the  organization 
known  as  the  Anc  ient  Order  of  Evicted  Mooneysvillains, 
last  Wednesday  evening,  the  President,  Mr.  Patrick  Mc- 
l.ime,  rapped  his  desk  with  the  small  hod  which  serves 
him  for  a  gavel,  and  observed  with  dignity  : 

"Gintlemin,  the  business  av  the  matin'  bein'  can- 
cloodid,  the  chair  will  inthertain  a  motion  to  adjoorn." 

"  Misthur  President !  "  said  Mr.  Murphy,  rising. 

"  Misthur  Murphy,"  said  the  President. 

"  Oj  make  you  a  motion,  sor,"  proceeded  Mr.  Murphy, 
"that  our  hall  do  be  lookin'  mowldy  loike, an' that  before 
we  adjoorn  we  arder  it  fwhitewashed." 

"  Oi  sicond  the  motion  av  Misthur  Murphy,"  cried 
Dennis  Kearney. 

"Can  Michael  Joseph  have  the  flure?"  asked  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  a  power  in  local  politics. 

"  Ye  can,  Mr.  Kelly,"  said  the  Chairman. 

"Thin,  Mr.  Prisident,  Oi  amine!  the  motion,  that  we 
fwhitewash  the  hall  green  in  commimoration  av  our  native 
land ! " 

Carried,  amid  immense  applause.  Michael  Joseph  now 
has  the  Assembly  nomination  of  the  district  in  his 
pocket.   

A  doctor  obligated  himself  to  cure  a  man's  wife,  but 
failed. 

"  You  said  that  you  would  cure  her,"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  husband. 
"  Yes,  I  said  so." 
"  Well,  why  didn't  you?" 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  because  she  died.  If  she  hadn't 
died,  the  chances  are  that  she  would  have  lived-"— Ar- 
kansaw  Traveler, 
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BY  WILLIAM  A.  BAMILL. 


The  day  went  outward  from  the  Colder)  Cate, 

A  tide  of  llaniing  gold  and  crimson  light ; 
The  meager  heads,  the  hills  and  peaks  elate, 

Within  its  glow  grew  more  than  earthly  hright  ; 

The  ocean  heaved  a  heaven  upon  the  sight. 
While-walled  ahove  the  deep  and  tranquil  hay 

The  city  rose  from  dazzling  height  to  height, 
Its  gardens,  walls,  green  slopes  and  mansions  gay 
With  heavenly  colors  closed  the  failing  eye  of  day. 

Hy  wharf  and  stair  and  blackened  gallery, 

Arising  where  the  charmed  tide  diil  creep, 
The  boats  and  shipping  all  confusedly 

Lay  forested,  a  tangle  wide  and  deep 

Of  masts  and  spars  and  shadowy  sails  asleep. 
The  commerce  of  the  world  beneath  her  feet, 

The  city  smiled  from  every  crowded  steep, 
With  trappings  fluttering  from  roof  and  street, 
And  clambering  walls  of  green  where  every  flower  did  meet. 

With  many  a  goodly  vessel  in  the  stream 

At  anchor,  many  a  fairy  flitting  sail 
And  stately  steamer  did  its  waters  teem; 

Anil  here  was  moored  some  warrior  in  mail; 

And  there,  hut  late  deserted  by  the  gale, 
A  great  three-master  dropt  its  snowy  vans 

To  rest  beneath  yon  mountain's  purpling  vail, 
Wrapt  up  were  all  within  a  crystal  trance, 
Where  beauty  met  her  glass  in  all  the  still  expanse. 

An  arm  of  might  within  its  blue  domain, 

The  armored  isle  of  Alcatraz  arose 
Ensanguined  where  the  sunset's  crimson  stain 

Fell  full  upon  it,  out  beside  its  close; 

Fort  Point  a  front  as  stern  did  interpose; 
More  near  Hlack  Point  stood  darkly  sentinel, 

And  by  the  three,  secure  in  her  repose. 
The  city  slumbered,  while  the  evening  bell 
From  deep  to  deep  rang  out  a  peal  uf  "  All  is  well !  " 

New  beauty  languished  in  the  air, 

While  all  the  land  grew  sterner  in  its  might  ; 

The  deep,  so  changed,  it  seemed  a  god's  despair 
Was  in  its  bosom  flowing  where  the  light 
Went  out  and  deepening  through  the  infinite. 

An  olive  tinge  on  earth  and  wave  and  sky; 
Tire  rocks  and  steeps  the  shores  to  left  and  right 

 In  their  own  shade  themselves  did  magnify. 

And  deeper  still  the  well  of  waters  grew  thereby. 

Yet  Tamalpais  still  reared  a  golden  horn 

Above  the  sloping  shadows  of  Marine, 
And  now  and  then  a  roseate  cloud  was  born 

Amid  the  hush  of  heaven's  most  pure  serene; 

And  San  Francisco,  like  a  star  terrene, 
Still  here  and  there  shot  forth  a  smoldering  blaze, 

Whilst  shone  the  cross  on  Calvary  o'er  the  scene, 
Within  a  shield  of  separate  golden  rays 
Upon  the  dying  day — the  seal  of  other  days. 

Behind,  upon  the  Contra  Costa  shore, 

A  rock  of  hills  like  some  low  thunder-cloud, 
Above  whose  region  wildness  did  soar 

The  peak  of  Monte  Diablo,  sternly  proud, 

An  eye  of  might  within  its  snowy  shroud; 
The  prophet  of  the  wild  and  sole  amid 

The  depths  of  heaven  to  which  it  stood  avowed, 
Now  glimmering  beneath  the  widening  lid 
Of  Night — on  all  the  wasted  star-led  pyramid. 

San  Hruno  on  the  south,  a  shadowy  range. 

Wrapt  up  and  slumbering  in  a  coil  of  storms; 
And  northward  many  dragon-brood  as  strange, 

Titanic  and  Tartarean  in  their  forms, 

Their  ramparts  shaken  ever  with  charms 
Of  hurrying  clouds.    About  the  bay  they  draw, 

'To  cradle  her  within  their  mailed  arms; 
And  in  the  west,  against  the  parting  flow 
Of  heaven,  the  Mission  1 1  ills — three  peaks — and  eacli  an  awe ! 

Peace  folded  up  the  curtains  of  the  vast, 

And  beauty  melted  to  the  eye  ol  love, 
A  wraith  of  cloud.    'The  spirit  sighed  and  passed,  ' 

In  heaven  the  brooding  of  a  mighty  dove, 

On  earth  the  calm  and  sanctitude  thereof; 
And  shades  of  evening  wrapt  the  sea  and  land, 

And  star  on  star  came  trembling  forth  above; 
'The  last  of  light  had  lied,  while  here  at  hand 
Came  on  the  chill  pale  night  and  trailed  her  lethean  wand, 


BARON  TKNNYSON  DT2YNCOURT. 


Nothing,  is  more  significant  of  the  <  h;inu*-  of  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  what  is  c  alled  "  the  nobility  '  than 

the  manner  in  which  the  "elevation"  of  Mr.  Tennyson 

to  the  peerage  has  been  received.    The  suggestion  was 

heard  at  first  with  incredulity  and  contempt.  Then  it  was 
learned  with  extreme  amazement  that  the  poet  did  not 

Object  to  be  made  a  peer.    The  press  of  bot h  countries 
for  in  England  and  America  Tennyson  is  equally  honored 

broke  out  into  appeals  and  deprecations.  Caustic 
parodies  of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  appeared  both  in 
New  York  and  London.  Many  of  the  articles  were  ex- 
pressions of  sincere  pain,  as  if  in  becoming  a  lord  Tenny- 
son also  became  a  lost  leader,  and  Browning's  poem  was 
quoted  as  in  some  way  applicable  to  his  fellow-poet  : 

"  |ust  for  a  handful  of  Silver  he  left  us, 
lust  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat." 

The  striking  point  in  the  whole  excitement  was  the 
honest  gri,f  and  surprise  that  a  man  so  famous  and 
honored  as  a-poet  should  be  willing  to  cover  the  pure  gold 
of  his  own  name  with  the  tawdry  gilding  of  a  title.  I  Is- 
raeli, it  was  said,  the  last  signal  instance  of  an  ennobled 
man  of  letters,  was  essentially  a  charlatan,  a  ('agliostro, 
besides  being  a  conspicuous  politician  and  Parliamentary 
figure.   But  Tennyson,  the  singer  of  "Locksley  Hall,' 


of  "Clara  Ye  re  de  \  ere."  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  and  I 
"  Idyls."  if  he  is  willing  to  become  a  lord,  have  we  not 
Im  n  mistaken ?  Must  we  not  revise  our  opinion,  and  ac- 
knowledge thai  his  song  was  not  sinc  ere?  'This  was  the 
question  which  the  more  ardent  asked,  and  which 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  grieved  surprise;  and  the 
grief  and  surprise  were  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
country,  where  we  may  be  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  titles, 
as  it  were,  tx-officio,  in  virtue  of  being  Americans  and 
republicans. 

Of  course  it  was  all  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Nobody, 
probably,  honestly  believed  either  that  the  poet  had 
changed  or  that  lie  had  been  always  misapprehended; 
that  he  loved  a  coronet  for  its  own  sake,  or  that  he  held 
any  less  now  than  forty  years  ago  the  truth  of  his  own 
musical  and  familiar  lines: 

"  Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Ycre, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
'The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

''l  is  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

'Those  words,  indeed,  could  have  been  honestly  written 
and  that  faith  honestly  held  by  the  wearer  of  a  hereditary 
coronet ;  and  a  poet  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  tra- 
ditions that  surv  ive  in  a  historic  society  may  have  received 
with  pleasure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  coronet  and  of 
the  Norman  blood  that  the  singer  of  the  simple  faith  and 
of  the  nobility  of  goodness  was  quite  as  good  as  they,  and 
as  worthy  of  the  same  kind  of  distinction. 

At  least  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
(  hieen,  the  fountain  of  honor,  to  testify  in  the  most  honor- 
able and  evident  manner  her  high  regard  for  one  of  the 
men  who  will  make  her  reign  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
England.  A  patent  of  nobility  has  been  always  consid- 
ered in  England  to  be  the  highest  official  recognition  of 
the  highest  service  to  the  country.  'Titles,  indeed,  were 
cheap  under  George  the  'Third,  and  they  were  often,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  titles  of  absolute 
dishonor.  Put  the  c  ounterfeit  coin  does  not  debase  the 
genuine.  It  was  at  that  very  time,  or  just  after,  that  Nel- 
son went  into  battle  w  ith  the  hope  of  "  a  peerage  or  West- 
minster Abbey."  If  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  has 
been  often  the  mice  of  scandalous  transactions,  it  has  been 
also  the  reward  of  the  greatest  heroism  and  public  ser- 
vice. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  of  a  peerage  for 
suc  h  services  has  always  been  in  the  popular  mind  as 
agreeable  as  the  acceptance.  'The  elder  Pitt  was  "  tum- 
bled upstairs"  into  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Earl  of 
Chatham.  His  great  powers  happily  overbore  his  title, 
and  he  is  historically  identified  with  it.  But  neither  Mr. 
Gladstone  nor  John  Bright  could  accept  a  peerage  with- 
out a  distinct  loss  of  popular  prestige.  'The  acceptance 
would  be  held  to  argue  culpable  disregard  of  the  honor 
which  their  undet  orated  names  have  .acquired.  'This 
feeling  is  even  stronger  in  the  instance  of 'Tennyson,  be- 
cause the  decoration  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  kind 
of  distinction  which  he  has  achieved.  'There  would  be- 
an evident  incongruity  in  conferring  the  order  of  the  Star 
of  India  upon  an  eminent  superintendent  of  Sunday 
schools  in  Scotland. 

'There  is  a  general  consciousness  of  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity between  the  nature  of  the  service  and  the  charae  ter 
of  the  reward,  which  was  very  happily  expressed  by  Sir 
I  [enry  'Taylor.  If,  he  said,  a  peerage  be  the  fitting  pub- 
lic recognition  of  illustrious  services  of  every  kind,  it  is 
obvious  that  Wordsworth,  the  first  English  poet  of  the 
century,  should  have  been  made  a  duke  as  well  as 
\\  ellesley,  the  first  English  soldier.  Everybody,  however, 
would  have  felt  the  impropriety  of  conferring  a  duke  dom 
upon  Wordsworth,  while  in  the  case  of  Wellesley  the  ducal 
coronet  was  as  universally  felt  to  be  a  proper  reward.  We 
do  not  assert  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  feeling.  But 
if  it  were  unfitting  to  make  a  great  poet  for  that  reason  a 
duke,  it  will  naturally  seem  to  be  unfitting  that  he  should 
for  the  same  reason  be  made  a  baron. 

Tennyson's  title,  however,  is  not  without  precedent. 

In  1X37,  when  Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime  Minister,  Bul- 
wer  was  made  a  baronet  for  his  literary  distinction,  and 
Herschcl  for  his  eminence  in  sc  ience.  Bulwer,  indeed, 
was  already  in  Parliament,  and  had  written  a  political 
pamphlet  which  was  very  serviceable  to  the  Whigs,  but 
fiis  baronetcy  was  a  tribute  to  the  author,  not  to  the  poli- 
tician. I  lis  later  peerage  was  the  reward  of  political  ser- 
vice, as  was  that  of  Macaulay.  'Tennyson's  is  the  most 
signal  instance  of  a  purely  literary  man  ennobled  solely 
lor  literary  distinction.  Put  a  peerage  make  s  a  man  and 
his  descendants  British  legislators  for  life;  and  unless  he 
has  a  taste  for  such  pursuits,  and  disposition  to  engage  in 
them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  accept  a  distinc- 
tion which  implies  political  responsibility. 

Nothing,  however,  is  plainer  than  that  if  a  man  is  to  be 
made  a  peer  because  of  Literary  genius  and  fame,  Tenny- 
son, of  all  liv  ing  Englishmen,  is  the  one  to  be  selected; 

and  unless  it  be  assumed  that   his  acceptance  involves 

recreant  y  to  principle,  and  discredits  the  teachings  of  his 

life  w  hich  is  a  preposterous  suggestion  his  acceptance 
is  wholly  a  question  of  taste.  Meanwhile  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  it  is  Alfred  Tennyson,  not  Pa  ion  Ten- 
nyson d'EyncoUIt,  who  w  ill  be  known  to  posterity  as  one 
ol"  the  great  English  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century. — 
Harper's  Easy  Chair. 


"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Mary  c  ame  near  being  an  old  maid. 
You  see  he  r  father  was  a  governor,  her  brother  a  colonel, 
and  her  brother-in-law  a  scientist  of  note.  Being  of  such 
a  distinguished  family  she  had  to  be  very  particular  who 
she  married,  and  she  came  biling  near  not  getting  any- 
body."- Boston  Post. 


It  is  Mr.  Bcecher's  opinion  that  it  is  a  crime  to  print  a 
newspaper  in  small  type.  'There  have  been  some  things 
printed  in  newspapers  which  we  should  suppose  Mr. 
Beecher  would  prefer  to  have  in  small  type,— Boston  Post, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"HEARTS  OF  DUST  NEVER  BREAK." 

— Ingersoll. 


I)V  RF.SS1F.  LAWRENCE. 


Weep  not,  my  dear  ones,  when  you  lay  me  down 
Under  the  violets  and  the  daisies  white 

That  in  the  happy  springtimes  long  agone 

Have  been  my  treasures  and  my  heart's  delight ; 

Hut  rather  say,  "  How  sweetly  will  she  rest, 

How  calmly  sleep  (life's  cares  and  sorrows  o'er), 

The  while  the  daisies  on  her  silent  breast 
And  violets  blue  will  blossom  as  before." 

And  if  ]>erchance,  when  trees  are  budding  new, 

And  softly  through  their  leaves  the  south  winds  sigh, 

You  hear  a  murmur  like  a  tender  tone 

Amid  the  rustling  boughs,  know  I  am  nigh. 

If  in  the  gurgling  of  the  merry  brook 

Loosed  from  its  icy  chains  by  breath  of  spring, 

You  hear  a  happy  cadence  like  a  song, 

Twill  be  the  joyous  strain  I  used  to  sing. 

If  you  should  find,  and  gather  wonderingly, 
Some  strange  fair  flower  you  ne'er  before  had  known, 

Oh,  cherish  tenderly  the  graceful  form — 
The  life  in  death  of  what  was  once  your  own. 

And  deem  me  Vilest  and  happiest  to  go 

Where  sleep  is  sweet,  if  I  should  never  wake; 

Where  the  frail  dust  that  had  so  weary  grown 
New  forms  of  life  and  loveliness  may  take. 

For  you  the  tears,  the  longing  and  the  pain; 

You  wearily  the  life-path  still  must  take; 
To  those  who  sleep,  ah,  what  of  joy  and  rest — 

For  hearts  of  dust  can  never,  never  break! 


THE  NERVOUS  PATIENT. 

T  left  my  carriage  at  the  lodge  gate,  instead  of  going  in 
and  right  up  to  the  hall  door,  as  usual.  I  told  my  man 
to  drive  slowly  up  to  Mrs.  Smith's,  deliver  a  message  which 
I  gave  him,  then  return  and  wait  for  me. 

This  done  I  entered  the  grounds,  and  walked  some- 
what wearily  up  the  long  winding  avenue,  for  I  was 
going  to  see  a  case  that  I  had  very  little  pleasure  in,  and 
that  I  had  never  derived  much  comfort  trom  attending. 
Had  I  been  in  a  mood  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art,  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity,  for  both  were  here  com- 
bined to  render  all  the  surroundings  of  Thibet  House  as 
pleasant  and  delightful  as  a  poet's  dream. 

Thibet  House  is  in  the  country,  though  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  city,  and  I  could  very  easily  appropri- 
ate a  column  or  two  of  the  magazine  to  a  cursory  des- 
cription of  its  gardens,  shrubberies,  its  lawns  and  rook- 
eries and  roseries.  This  is  not  my  purpose,  however. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  inside  and  out  there  is  everything 
about  the  old  place  calculated  to  make  one  happy  and 
contented  with  the  world. 

Alas!  though,  happiness  cometh  not  from  without,  but 
from  within.  I  had  this  truth  to  learn  on  that  particular 
day,  if  I  had  never  learned  it  before. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  hardly  a  patient  to  my  liking. 
He  was  not  what  one  might  call  a  satisfactory  patient, 
and  I  was  getting  tired  of  him.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
through  any  fault  of  my  own  that  he  was  not  progressing 
favorably.  I  did  all  I  could  for  him  in  the  way  of  advice 
and  medicine,  but  now,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  I  felt 
that,  though  he  could  well  enough  afford  to  pay  my  bills, 
I  was  taking  his  money  for  nothing. 

I  had  another  cause  for  being  somewhat  weary  and 
discontented  to-day:  I  had  been  up  most  of  the  night, 
and  late  hours  are  not  conducive  to  serenity  of  temper 
during  the  day  that  succeeds  them.  Mr.  Montgomery's 
private  sitting-room  was  in  the  corner  of  the  house,  with 
a  large  French  window  overlooking  the  lawn  and  shrub- 
bery. He  was  at  the  window,  and  saw  me  coming  along 
ana  making  my  way  towards  the  hall  door.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  watching  for  me,  for  he  opened  the  casement 
and  ran  down  the  steps  to  welcome  me. 

"  Goodness,  doctor ! "  he  exclaimed  as  we  shook 
hands;  "you  are  not  walking,  are  you  ?  you  are  surely 
never  walking !  "  I  assured  him  I  was,  but  admitted 
that  my  brougham  was  not  a  very  long  way  off. 

"  Come  in,  anyhow,"  he  said.    "  Come  in,  come  in." 

"  It  is  a  lovely  spring  morning,"  I  remarked,  lingering 
on  the  lawn  and  gazing  around  me.  Some  parts  of  the 
lawn  were  all  ablaze  with  snowdrops  and  crocuses,  and 
it  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  the  dewy  primroses  peeping 
out  from  under  the  sheltering  rhododendrons  and  laurels. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  day ;  but  come  in,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
raw  and  cold. 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  replied— for  I  just  felt  in  the 
mood  to  contradict  him—"  it  is  deliciously  mild  and 
balmy,  and  if  you  feel  cold,  it  is  because  your  blood  is 
thin,  and  not  sufficiently  aerated.  If  you  went  out  every 
day  and  kept  yourself  out  for  hours,  as  I  wish  you  to  do, 
you  would  not  find  it  cold,  I  can  assure  you." 

"And  that  is  precisely  what  I  mean  to  do,"  he  said, 
"  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  a  little  more  settled,  and 
these  terrible  spring  winds  cease  to  blow.    Come  in." 

We  entered.  He  was  about  to  close  the  window,  when 
I  said : 

"  No,  my  friend;  don't  let  us  banish  the  ozone.  You 
and  I  both  need  it,  for  I've  been  up  all  night  with  a  both- 
ering case." 

"  Yes,"  he  said;  "and  you  look  pale." 

"And  you — how  do  you  feel?" 

"Just  a  little  return  of  my  old  foe,  the  ague,  last  even- 
ing,"but  I  think  I  banished  that  by  taking  a  good  night- 
cap, putting  my  feet  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  and 
having  an  extra  covering  on  the  bed.  Feel  flying  pains 
all  over  me  to-day— rheumatism,  I  suppose— some  slight 
fulness  in  the  head,  too,  hands  hot,  and  eyeballs  tender 
to  the  light.  I  hear  that  fever  is  about.  I  sincerely  hope 
I'm  not  not  in  for  anything  of  that  kind,  Doctor?  " 


"  Put  out  your  tongue.  Thanks.  Let  me  feel  your 
arm." 

"Am  I  worse?"  he  asked.    "  No  fever,  eh?" 

"Night-cap  fever,"  I  replied  bluntly.  "The  flying 
pains  you  talk  about  have  no  existence  except  in  your 
own  imagination.    That's  so,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  have  taken  the  night- 
cap." 

"No,  I  am  sure  you  shouldn't  have.  Far  better  had 
you  gone  to  bed  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  slight  but 
solid  supper  I  ordered  you,  simply  taking  a  bottle  of 
seltzer  water,  with  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  it.  You  would  have  slept  then  w  ithout  tossing 
about." 

My  patient  had  not,  to  outward  appearance,  the  dia- 
thesis of  a  nervous  man,  but  he  was  really  so.  He  was 
not  strong-looking,  being  somewhat  pale,  out  he  seldom 
looked  anxious,  and  he  was  in  fairly  good  condition  : 
height  about  five  feet  eight,  age  nearly  forty. 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it,"  he  had  more  than  once  told 
me  confidentially ;  "  none  of  my  friends  will  give  me  credit 
for  being  ill." 

He  had  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  when  a  younger  man,  and  had  traveled  a 
good  deal  abroad,  but  had  never  been  really  intemperate, 
either  in  eating  or  drinking.  I  know  that  he  would  have 
told  me  of  it  had  he  been  so,  for  he  keeps  no  secrets  from 
his  medical  adviser.  Put  idleness  was  his  besetting  sin. 
I  do  not  know  that  for  the  six  months  previous  to  the  day 
on  which  we  had  the  serious  talk  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  paper  he  had  done  anything  else  but  read.  He 
reads  the  newspapers  all  the  forenoon,  and  books,  books, 
books  all  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  often,  I  believe, 
late  into  the  night. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  my  patient  said  to-day,  "I've  taken  all 
your  medicine,  and  I  don't  feel  one  whit  the  better." 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "you've  taken  all  my  medicine — 
you  are  very  good  at  taking  physic — but  had  you  taken 
my  advice  as  well  in  other  and  hygienic  matters,  I  would 
not  have  been  sorry  had  you  thrown  the  medicine  to  the 
dogs." 

"  Do  you  say  so?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
exactly  how  I  feel  " 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  plague  my  readers  with  a 
detail  of  my  patient's  symptoms,  real  and  imaginary.  I 
had  to  listen  to  them,  and  did  so  most  patiently,  although 
probably  a  great  deal  of  what  he  said  went  in  at  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other.  I  sat  silent  for  some  time  after  he 
had  finished. 

He  looked  at  me  somewhat  anxiously,  then  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  and  finally  re- 
seated himself. 

"You  are  unusually  quiet,  doctor,"  he  said  at  last,  in 
an  earnest  tone  of  voice.  "  You  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing very  serious  the  matter  with  me  to-day?" 

■'I  think  the  very  worst,"  I  said  solemnly,  and  proba- 
bly some  might  say  mischievously,  but  I  had  only  the 
good  intention  of  thoroughly  rousing  him ;  even  if  it 
caused  him  to  call  in  another  medical  man,  1  felt  I  should 
not  be  sorry. 

"  Your  heart  is  affected  I" 

This  was  no  exaggerated  statement,  for  it  is  always  the 
case  in  nervousness  or  in  nervous  debility  that  the  heart's 
tone  is  lowered.  We  physicians  call  it  functional  disor- 
der, to  distinguish  it  from  actual  organic  disease.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  heart  is  a  muscular  organ, 
and  as  liable  to  be  below  or  above  par  as  the  other  mus- 
cles of  the  body;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  if  nervousness  becomes  chronic  in  any 
patient,  the  heart  itself  is  liable  to  become  permanently 
affected,  and  life  necessarily  much  shortened.  This  only 
shows  us  that  a  strenuous  effort  towards  restoration  of 
health  should  be  at  once  made  by  any  one  suffering  from 
the  complaint  we  are  now  considering — a  complaint  which, 
owing  to  the  struggle  for  existence  going  on  in  our  midst, 
is  -every  day  becoming  more  common.  A  cure,  as  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  conversation  that  follows,  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  medicine  alone,  although  tonics  and 
alteratives  are  of  great  use,  but  from  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  hygiene,  physical  and  mental. 

"  You  cannot  mean  it !" 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  so,  and  I  do  mean  it." 

Oh,  doctor !"  he  gasped,  seizing  me  by  the  arm  above 
the  wrist,  with  a  grip  that  spoke  volumes  for  the  strength 
of  his  voluntary  muscles,  at  all  events — "Oh,  doctor^ — 
you — do  not  mean  to  say  I  am — going  to — to — to  die?" 

"  We  must  all  die." 

"  Oh  !  this  is  awful !  this  is  terrible  I"  he  cried. 

He  gazed  around  him  in  a  semi-dazed,  bewildered  way, 
as  if  beseeching  the  very  chairs  and  sofas,  and  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  to  step  in  and  save  him  from  the  in- 
evitable. 

"  I  have  often,"  he  said  slowly,  at  last — and  there  were 
sweat-drops  on  his  brow — "I  have  often  said  I  wished  to 
die  and  be  done  with  it  all,  to  die  and  be  at  peace,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  would  come  so  soon,  and  come  thus. 
Say,  say  you  are  but  joking,  doctor!" 

"I  never  joke,"  I  replied,  "on  so  serious  a  matter  as 
disease.  Put  I  have  not  said  you  were  soon  to  die.  That 
you  are  in  danger — in  real  danger — I  cannot  conceal 
from  you.  Hope  I  can,  or  could,  give  you,  if  you  would 
but  follow  my  advice.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  I  would  in- 
finitely prefer  your  calling  in  another  physician,  for  I  can 
do  no  more  to  save  you.' 

"  Do  not  you  give  me  up,  doctor.  Your  advice  has 
always  seemed  to  me  so  different  from  that  of  any  one 
else.    You  make  things  so  plain  to  me." 

"  Do  I?  Thanks.  Put  what  of  it  if  that  advice  is  not 
taken?  Might  I  not  as  well  talk  to  the  cat  there  on  the 
hearth  rug?  You  have  every  advantage  in  life;  your  ex- 
istence might  be  a  very  happy  one,  if  you  had— excuse 
me — any  method  in  your  madness,  if  you  were  not 
entirely  a  slave  to  your  own  feelings,  whether  real  or  im- 
aginary— and  they  are  more  often  the  latter  than  the 
former.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  in  these  islands 
suffering  from  nervousness,  with  functional  disease  of  the 
heart,  that  have  not  half  the  chances  of  getting  well  that 
you  have,  although  there  is  really  no  case  that  ever  I  met 


with  that  cannot  be  either  cured  oralleviated  by  attention 
to  diet,  avoidance  of  stimulants,  the  daily  use  of  bath  and 
frict  ion  with  rough  towels  and  flesh-brush,  unlimited  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  whether  the  weather  be  wet  or  dry, 
cold  or  hot,  and  pleasant  society.  Mixing  with  pleasant 
society  is  one  of  the  very  best  means  for  the  cure  of  ner- 
vousness. It  takes  one  for  the  time  being  quite  out  of 
one's  self,  quite  away  from  one's  troubles  and  aches.  It 
must,  however,  never  be  exciting  society,  for  this  sends 
the  blood  to  the  head,  and  injures  the  very  foundation  of 
nerve  power.  What  do  you  tell  me?  You  never  take 
stimulants  to  excess?  I  doubt  it;  for  tea,  if  too  much  in- 
dulged in,  is  a  dangerous  stimulant,  and  so  is  coffee.  A 
cup  of  milk  that  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool 
would  often  do  far  more  good  than  tea.  Tea-drinking 
grows  on  one,  and  assuredly,  when  it  does  so,  it  shatters  the 
nerves  as  irremediably  as  does  wine,  or  even  spirits." 

Reader,  a  week  after  I  had  the  above  talk  with  my 
nervous  patient  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  out 
of  doors,  working  in  his  garden ;  a  month  after  this  he 
was  in  every  way  a  new  man ;  and  a  still  greater  treat  was 
in  store  for  me,  for  in  less  than  six  months  more  I  had 
the  extreme  satisfaction  of  being  a  kindly  welcomed  guest 
at  his  wedding. — Casse/l's  Family  Magazine. 


It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Herr  Lasker  resolu- 
tions may  involve  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  war. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  seems  insignificant.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Reichstag  dies  while  visiting 
this  country,  and  Congress  sends  the  remains  back  to 
Germany  ticketed  with  some  resolutions  of  condolence 
and  approval  of  the  dead  statesman's  political  course. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  course  so  approved  has 
always  been  in  opposition  to  Pismarck's  policy;  and  so 
the  autocratic  Chancellor  flatly  refuses  to  communicate 
the  resalutions  to  the  Reichstag,  and  returns  them  to 
Congress,  as  declined  with  thanks.  The  apparent  insig- 
nificance of  all  this  is  no  measure  of  the  im])ortance  to 
which  it  may  grow.  Wars  that  have  overthrown  dynas- 
ties and  blotted  out  empires  have  sprung  from  more  trivial 
circumstances.  It  is  a  misunderstanding  which  diplomacy 
could  explain  away  without  effort,  if  there  were  a  mutual 
disposition  to  do  so;  but  while  diplomacy  can  remove 
mountains  if  cordiality  exist,  it  cannot  remove  a  mole- 
hill if  there  be  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  In  this  case  both 
of  the  high  contending  parties  are  likely  to  prove  obsti- 
nate. Pismarck  has  grown  insolently  imperious ;  he  does 
not  like  America,  and  he  will  not  brook  the  implied  cen- 
sure of  his  policy.  All  considerations  of  dignity  aside, 
Congress  w  ill  not  receive  this  snub  complacently,  irritated 
as  it  already  is  by  the  exclusion  of  American  products 
from  Germany,  and  seeing  an  opportunity  in  withstanding 
Pismarck  to  enlist  the  Liberal  sympathy  not  of  Germany 
alone  but  of  the  world. 


A  VILLAIN  FOILED. 


In  the  Sunday  Chronicle  there  appeared  a  detailed 
account  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Casey's  exploit  with  a  footpad,  on 
the  corner  of  Taylor  and  O'Farrell  streets,  while  returning 
home  about  three  o'clock  Saturday  morning. 

It  appears  that  as  he  was  sauntering  home,  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  any  one  had  designs  upon  his 
valuable  cargo  of  "  money  and  jewelry,"  he  was  suddenly 
accosted  by  an  Unknown,  who  demanded  his  valu- 
ables. Mr.  Casey  refused  to  comply  and  a  scuffle 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Casey  won  the  fall  (no  time  given), 
and  the  would-be  robber  made  his  escape. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  footpads  are  still  plying  their 
vocation  in  our  midst.  We  had  hoped  that  the  new  cir- 
cuit of  electric  lights  recently  established  in  the  Western 
Addition  would  enable  the  citizens  of  that  part  of  town 
to  meander  peacefully  or  beerfully  home  nights  without 
having  to  wait  until  the  sun  rises,  or  of  being  relieved  of 
their  jewelry  by  any  other  than  Uncle  Harris. 

F'ortunately,  however,  in  this  instance  the  enterprising 
pad  was  foiled.  In  just  what  manner  he  was  foiled  we 
are  not  informed,  but  as  Mr.  Casey's  stock  of  "  valuables 
and  jewelry"  generally  consists  of  a  mustache-comb 
and  a  package  of  fine-cut  tobacco,  we  imagine  he  must 
have  been  tin-foiled. 

Algernon  De  V. — "Horrors!  I  recognized  that  man 
on  the  street,  and  I  see  now  that  he  does  not  belong  to 
our  set." 

Alphonzo  La  P. — "  How  did  you  discovor  that?" 
Algernon  De  V. — "  I  noticed  him  going  into  a  bar- 
room." 

Alphonzo  La  P. — "  Do  none  of  your  set  ever  enter  a 
public  bar-room?" 

Algernon  De  V. — "  Never.  We  always  go  the  drug- 
stores.— Philadelphia  Coll. 

We  are  told,  nothing  was  made  in  vain ;  but  how  about 
the  fashionable  girl?  Isn't  she  maiden  vain? — Salem  Sun- 
beam.   

Matrimony  is  said  to  be  a  lottery,  but  up  to  the  hour 
of  going  to  press  no  law  has  been  enacted  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  males. — Deuel  Advocate. 

Dar's  two  men  whut  yer  kain'  argy  wid  'bout  wimmin. 
One  whut's  fixin'  ter  git  married,  and  one  whut's  been 
married  fur  some  time.  

When  a  doctor  takes  exercise  by  walking,  it  is  for  the 
health  of  some  other  man;  never  for  his  own.— New 
Orleans  Picayune. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


Success  always  stirs  up  a  certain  amount  of 
antagonism.  The  way  to  popularity  with  the 
mass  of  humanity  is  to  give  somebody  the  devil. 
Critics  fjnd  this  an  unfading  rule.  I  have  never 
written  a  paragraph  against  an  actor  or  a  singer 
sufficiently  biting  that  has  not  met  with  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  I  have  never  written  a  favor- 
able article  about  anybody  that  I  have  not  been 
supposed  to  be  specially  interested.  That  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,  is  excellent  and  familiw 
advice.  But  nobody  has  really  much  respect  for 
an  honest  man.  People  profess  to  despise  a  dis- 
honest man.  As  a  fact,  nobody  cares  a  cent  for 
anybody  but  himself.  Altogether,  a  critic's  po- 
sition is  not  so  enviable  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Managers  are  civil  and  polite;  some- 
times effusively  so.  Actors  arc  respectful  and 
friendly,  and  generally  extravagantly  so.  Ac- 
tresses hold  the  critic  in  peculiar  regard.  They 
do  not  look  upon  him  as  a  serious,  intellectual 
being.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  very  often.  They 
will  feel  more  deeply  offended  by,his  saying  that 
they  were  badly  dressed  or  that  they  did  not 
look  well  than  by  his  saying  that  they  acted  badly. 
Few  women  ever  try  really  to  act.  They  only 
want  to  make  an  impressive  effect.  As  a  rule 
they  only  act  when  they  have  some  important 
situation  in  the  play.  Otherwise  they  devote 
their  attention  to  mental  analysis  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  Actors  and  actresses  never 
read  the  papers,  not  after  they  ha%-c  had  one  ad- 
verse notice.  But  the  atmospheric  permeation, 
which  is  very  subtle  around  a  theater,  saturates 
them  very  quickly  with  the  criticism  of  the  play 
and  their  acting.  They  "believe"  that  some- 
body said  they  could  not  act.  They  know  when 
anybody  says  they  can.  It  is  not  safe  to  write  a 
favorable  notice  of  an  actor.  I  have  in  my  mind 
now  a  man  who  came  out  to  San  Francisco.  He 
came  very  quietly  and  modestly,  and  he  did  not 
even  attempt  to  meet  the  critics.  He  went 
about  his  business,  and  when  he  played  he  was 
surprised  to  find  an  almost  unanimous  chorus  of 
praise.  He  went  on  playing  and  the  critics 
went  on  praising.  He  began  to  believe  that 
they  were  telling  the  truth.  He  did  not  thank 
them,  he  said,  because  they  were  bound  to  write 
what  they  thought,  and  if  that  was  favorable  so 
much  the  better  for  him.  He  grew  careless,  and 
one  morning  he  was  mildly  admonished.  He 
kicked.  He  was  angry.  The  critics  were  fools 
and  asses,  and  did  not  know  their  business. 
They  were  not  honest.  He  would  argue  every 
point  and  show  that  really  what  they  were  abus- 
ing was  a  brilliant  performance.  What  right 
had  an  irresponsible  reporter  to  speak  of  him,  a 
student  and  an  actor?  And  more  to  the  same 
effect.  The  critics  did  not  reply.  They  ceased 
to  give  him  the  prominence  he  had  had.  The 
public  were  beginning  to  lose  interest  in  him.  He 
was  more  angry  still.  A  critic  had  no  right  to 
neglect  his  duty.  It  was  the  critic's  duty  to  the 
public  to  sit  out  every  one  of  his  well-known 
performances  and  write  about  them.  And  so 
for  the  men  who  had  spread,  if  they  did  not 
make,  his  reputation  he  had  nothing  but  abuse. 


Between  the  public  and  the  actors  and  man- 
agers, the  critics  have  a  hard  time.  It  needs  a 
great  deal  of  courage  to  write  an  opinion  that 
may  result  in  serious  monetary  loss  to  the  thea- 
ter and  inflict  a  severe  wound  on  a  sensitive  man 
or  woman.  If  one  only  writes  praise,  the  public 
simply  impute  to  him  all  sorts  of  motives  and 
rewards.  The  hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
get  any  credit  for  honesty,  more  especially  in 
this  business.  Managers  hate  critics,  and  yet  if 
the  vote  were  taken  all  over  America  the  im- 
mense majority  would  be  in  favor  of  retaining 
them.  They  only  care  for  space,  ''"hey  will 
bear  a  column  of  abuse,  and  be  perfectly  happy 
over  a  quarter  of  a  column  of  praise.  But  five 
lines  will  make  them  mad,  and  to  leave  them  out 
altogether  will  drive  them  crazy.  Every  men- 
tion, especially  of  any  length,  is  an  advertise- 
ment, and  most  managers  are  rather  pleased  when 
a  critic  gets  angry  and  gives  them  a  noticeable 
amount  of  violent  attack.  Actors  measure  lines 
too.  Even  praise  will  not  satisfy  them  if  one 
man  gets  two  lines  more  than  another.  They 
will  quarrel  over  an  adjective  and  gently  hint  to 
the  critic  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  an 
adverb  had  been  added.  I  once  wrote  a  laudatory 
notice  of  a  certain  actor's  performance.  He 
sent  me  a  note  of  thanks.  He  insisted  upon 
my  making  an  appointment  with  him,  and  when 
he  got  me  all  to  himself  he  bored  me  for  four 
hours  with  an  elaborated  statement  of  how  great 
an  actor  he  was,  gave  me  his  repertory,  his 
finest  characters,  and  went  through  scenes  to 
illustrate  the  superb  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  A 
few  days  later  I  had  occasion  to  condemn  some- 
thing he  did,  and  he  never  spoke  to  me  except 
with  an  ill-concealed  ill-will  afterward.  But  the 
most  trying  of  all  people  the  critic  has  to  deal 
with  are  the  advance  agents.  As  a  rule,  the  ad- 
vance agent  is  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about 
a  company  except  what  he  reads  in  the  man- 
agerial advertisements.  Theatrically,  he  is 
born  in  a  bill-poster's,  cradled  in  a  job-printing 
office,  and  brought  up  on  the  favorable  and  ex- 
travagant adjectives  of  the  English  language  in 
flaming  ink.  His  general  theory  is  that  the 
newspaper  is  printed  to  puff  his  show.  He  has 
a  profound  idea  that  nobody  except  the  man 
who  pays  his  wages  is  a  greater  benefactor  than 
he.   He  is  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  mind. 


To  him  there  is  nothing  but  matter.  He  is 
generally  vulgarly  aggressive,  always  illiterate, 
and  he  looks  upon  the  printed  extract  from  the 
Oskosh  Banner  as  of  equal  value  with  the  New 
York  Tribune.  He  recognizes  words,  and  these 
by  their  size.  He  does  not  know  the  English 
language,  having  for  the  most  part  spent  his 
early  life  in  hanging  around  the  theaters  or 
sometimes  newspaper  offices,  carrying  messages. 
He  always  wants  to  treat,  and  feels  that  a  critic 
who  will  not  accept  his  whisky  is  above  his 
business.  A  pass  to  his  show  is  more  than  re- 
muneration for  the  greatest  service.  He  only 
knows,  like  a  parrot,  what  he  has  to  tell,  and 
always  quotes  the  billboard.  He  has  invariably 
a  stock  of  stories  of  incidents  that  happened  to 
his  star  or  his  show,  to  illustrate  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  or  it  has  been  held  elsewhere.  If  the 
papers  speak  well  of  it,  his  management  is  re- 
sponsible; if  the  critics  condemn  it,  they  are 
ungrateful.  As  a  question  of  reference,  I  have 
never  known  a  newspaper  critic  who  was  not  ac- 
cused of  having  been  bribed  or  of  being  bribe- 
able.  As  a  fact,  I  never  knew  of  my  own 
knowledge  one  on  any  reputable  San  Francisco 
paper  who  was.  A  critic  has  always  a  leaning 
in  favor  of  the  theaters.  When  there  arc  good 
audiences  his  work  is  much  more  enjoyable  than 
when  houses  are  empty.  I  hold  that  the  critic's 
duty  is  to  the  public,  but  that  he  is  as  much 
bound  to  give  the  manager  and  actor  credit  for 
good  work  as  to  condemn  imposture  and  false 
pretence. 

There  has  practically  been  nothing  but  the 
opera  in  town  this  week.  Something  phenom- 
enal is  the  hold  it  seems  to  have  taken  on  the 
public.  San  Francisco  has  been,  to  tell  the  truth, 
music  hungry.  Strangely  enough  this  great 
rush  for  music  comes  after  the  Tivoli  has  been 
producing  opera  for  four  years  incessantly,  and 
we  have  had  several  rivals  to  that  popular  place 
of  amusement.  As  a  general  rule  some  claptrap 
has  always  been  traceable  in  such  successes  as 
this.  People  are  given  now  to  saying  that  the 
management  of  Abbott  has  been  brilliant  and 
very  effective.  True,  Emma  Abbott  has  been 
well  advertised;  and,  although  the  notices  of 
the  operas  in  the  daily  papers  have  been  free 
from  any  gush  so  far  as  the  criticisms  have  been 
concerned,  the  newspapers  have  helped  the  thing 
very  considerably.  I  can,  for  myself,  only  see 
management  that  has  been  remarkably  clear- 
headed. Otherwise  the  Abbott  Company  have 
come  at  a  time  when  the  public  were  quite  ready 
for  them.  The  main  strength  of  the  boom  has 
been  in  the  much-talked-of  fashionable  tone 
given  to  the  occasion.  Nobody  has  claimed  for 
Abbott  any  of  the  wonderful  qualities  which 
have  been  advertised  as  in  her  possession.  No- 
body has  found  a  great  voice  in  the  organization. 
But  people  have  felt  an  additional  pleasure  in 
going  to  the  theater — a  new  feeling  that  is  due 
to  the  taste  for  and  admiration  of  finery.  I  see 
Mr.  Wetherill,  who  owns  the  company,  seated 
close  to  the  stage  at  every  performance.  I  no- 
tice that  every  night  he  keeps  his  eyes  closely 
upon  the  company;  and  I  am  told  that  when  I 
see  him  going  behind  the  scenes  he  is  going  to 
correct  some  little  fault  committed  during  the 
performance.  He  never  permits  anybody  in  the 
cast  to  forget  that  he  or  she  is  paid  to  sing  and 
do  the  work  of  the  opera,  and  in  that  little  fact 
lies  the  success  of  the  performances  of  the  Abbott 
Opera  Company.  Management  is  everything; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  variety  of  the  opinions 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  singers,  at  least 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  each  docs  his  or  her 
work  with  a  will,  and  that  is  half  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  audience. 

When  one  stops  to  think  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  there  must  have  been  connected 
with  the  arrangement  of  an  organization  which 
has  some  twenty  operas  in  its  repertory  and 
carries  costumes  and  accessories  for  ten,  it  is 
certainly  something  that  the  company  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon.  The  details,  musically, 
are  astonishing;  the  completeness  with  which 
everything  is  done  cannot  be  overlooked  ;  and 
if  good  work  deserves  pay,  even  the  successful 
engagement  at  the  Baldwin  will  not  be  anything 
like  as  high  remuneration  as  Abbey  got  for 
bringing  us  Christine  Nilsson  in  a  few  concerts. 

I  understand  now  why  Madame  Sinico  was 
kept  back.  I  must  confess  I  thought  at  first  it 
was  to  strengthen  the  last  weeks  of  the  season. 
I  heard  her  on  Sunday  nighUn  "  Faust,"  and  I 
find  it  is  simply  because  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  opera  in  which  she  could  be  as  agreeable 
to  the  San  Francisco  audience  as  the  other  prima 
donnas.  There  is  something  strange  in  her 
reputation.  I  presume  that  some  years  ago  her 
voice  was  brilliant,  but  it  has  certain  character- 
istics that  must  have  made  it  unpleasant,  even 
when  it  was  at  its  best.  It  is  pier*cing,  with  a 
sharpness  that  takes  all  the  tone  out  of  it.  It  is 
oppressive  and  hard.  It  has  been  trained  in  a 
good  school,  and  in  many  respects  Madame 
Sinico  is  an  artiste.  But  if  there  was  one  part 
in  which  she  should  not  have  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance, it  was  Marguerite.  The  exquisite 
character  was  not  physically  represented,  and 
only  a  very  exceptionally  sympathetic  voice 
could  have  made  up  for  'that.  But  there  was 
not  a  note  of  Marguerite's  music  that  found 
its  value  in  her  delivery,  and  such  a  cold  and 
hard  combination  would  have  rendered  it  advis- 
able to  have  removed  the  opera  from  the  com- 
pany's repertory,  had  it  not  been  better  given 
before. 


I  am  afraid  that  Signor  Baldanza  did  himself 
a  great  deal  of  harm  with  his  admirers  in  his 
Faust.  At  the  California  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition was  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  a  bad 
performance.  But  Sunday  night's  effort  showed 
that  Baldanza  is  an  Italian  tenor  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  only  a  Verdi  tenor  at  that.  For  this  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  Signor  Baldanza.  I  would 
no  more  expect  him  to  sing  Faust  than  I  would 
look  for  a  gieat  performance  of  Don  Cxsar  de 
Bazan  from  him.  In  engaging  Baldanza  and 
Zeppilli  the  Abbott  Company  gave  a  proof  to 
the  public  that  they  did  not  propose  to  sacrifice 
the  season  for  the  sake  of  saving  two  salaries. 
So  far  Baldanza  has  twofgood  parts,  Poliuto  and 
Manrico.  I  hardly  give  him  Edgardo,  although 
he  sings  that  better  than  any  other  of  the  tenors 
could.  Zeppilli  has  a  very  charming  voice.  It 
lacks  expression  and  force,  but  is  a  clear  full 
voice,  almost  without  a  flaw. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  coming 
week.  We  arc  to  have  two  new  operas.  "  Paul 
and  Virginia,"  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known 
pretty  story,  is  described  as  a  love  lyric.  It  is 
the  work  of  Victor  Masse,  and  raised  that  com- 
poser into  fame.  The  subject  lends  itself  to 
operatic  treatment,  and  it  is  said  that  the  music 
is  exquisitely  appropriate  and  charming.  The 
other  is  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Gounod's  work. 
We  can  hardly  fancy  any  opera  on  this  subject 
lacking  attractive  interest,  and  by  Gounod  it 
seems  a  certainty  that  it  must  have  many  charm- 
ing numbers.  It  is  not  one  of  his  successful 
ones.  But  San  Francisco  is  strangely  fond  of 
the  old  Veronese  story,  and  it  would  be  none  the 
less  delightful  rendered  to  Gounod's  music. 


If  there  is  gloom  around  the  Grand  Opera 
House  and  the  California  theater,  it  is  due  to 
mismanagement.  It  has  still  been  Bert's  weak- 
ness to  try  to  run  second-class  shows  in  first- 
class  theaters  or  first-class  shows  in  second- 
class  theaters.  He  is  one  of  those  managers 
who  cannot  bear  to  see  a  theater  empty,  and  who 
alienate  the  public  by  bothering  them  with  nu- 
merous opportunities  to  see  very  poor  perform- 
ances. He  runs  the  California  at  the  regular 
prices;  he  competes  against  himself  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  at  popular  prices,  and  he  is 
trying  to  carry  on  an  Oakland  theater  at  twenty- 
five  cents.  There  has  grown  in  the  public  mind 
a  distrust  of  the  California.  People  were  kept 
away  from  it  by  a  series  of  the  worst  per- 
formances ever  seen  in  snaps  that  were  simply 
pitchforked  on  to  the  stage.  Then  followed  a 
cheap  traveling  company  in  cheaper  melodrama. 
Some  of  the  best  people  wanted  to  encourage 
Sheridan,  but  the  performances  have  had  too 
much  of  the  training  school  for  amateurs  about 
them  all  through,  and  so  the  public,  finding 
warmth  and  comfort  and  good  entertainment  at 
the  Baldwin,  have  thrown  the  key  of  the  entire 
theatrical  position  into  Hayman's  hands.  With 
the  start  Hayman  has,  a  little  judicious  man- 
agement will  make  his  theater  worth  a  very 
handsome  profit  to  him  in  the  coming  season. 
Strangely  enough  the  better  class  of  people  seem 
to  ignore  the  Grand.  There  is  always  some 
audience  there,  but  it  looks  thin  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  even  Jeffreys-Lewis,  playing  with  the 
same  people  she  had  at  the  Baldwin,  cannot  give 
a  performance  that  looks  worth  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  or  even  seventy-five  cents.  It  will  be  a 
good  thing,  perhaps,  if  we  have  one  first-class 
theater,  and  encourage  it  so  that  we  may  always 
rely  upon  an  entertainment  worth  seeing. 

Sheridan  is  fighting  against  heavy  odds  in 
this  engagement,  and  they  are  telling  upon  him. 
With  the  entire  stage  management  on  his 
shoulders,  with  unpaid  actors  around  him  and 
all  sorts  of  stories  being  carried  around  town  by 
people  who  have  been  in  the  company,  he  feels 
very  much  depressed.  He  shows  it.  His  per- 
formance of  Richelieu  is  far  below  his  standard. 
It  is  hesitating,  uncertain,  careless  and  spas- 
modic. He  plays  nothing  but  a  weary  Sheri- 
dan, with  an  occasional  burst  of  melodramatic 
force  that  becomes  rant  from  the  effort  necessary 
to  call  it  forth.  Saving  Mr.  Thayer's  Joseph, 
and  possibly  Mainhall's  Francois,  there  is  little 
that  is  not  blaineable  in  the  cast.  Minnie  Young 
docs  the  little  bit  of  Marion  de  Lorme  with 
promise.  But  Mr.  Aveling  is  not  an  ideal  De 
Mauprat,  Clifton  is  a  very  pusillanimous  Barra- 
das,  Simms  plays  De  Bcringhcn  like  a  page  boy 
in  a  farce,  and  I  am  aweary  of  Miss  Davenport's 
tearful  simper  Ncilson  face  and  colorless  emo- 
tion in  Julie.  Sheridan  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
his  performances  during  this  engagement.  He 
has  played  all  the  parts  before  with  infinitely 
greater  effect . 

I  am  rather  sorry  for  Katie  Putnam.  Why,  I 
don't  know.  The  management  of  the  Bush- 
street  informs  me  that  she  makes  money  in  small 
towns  and  generally  that  she  is  well  off.  She 
ought  to  be.  If  she  pays  that  company  any 
serious  amount  of  money  for  its  services  she  is 
foolish.  She  is  herself  a  clever  actress.  True, 
she  has  got  into  the  ways  of  hayseed  and  rural 
indifference.  She  has  her  ideas  pretty  cleverly 
defined,  and  she  has  many  clever  little  ways 
about  her.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  naturalness 
in  her  acting.  She  has  all  the  eccentricities  of 
Lotta,  without  Lotta's  magnetism.  She  is  not 
abad  Fanchon.  But  it  is  hard  to  hear  such  agen- 
erally  cheap  performance  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
bit  of  decent  clever  acting.  I  have  not  seen  her 
new  piece  yet,  so  cannot  write  about  it. 


Mr.  Leavitt's  Specialty  Company  is  conii 
If  it  is  a  cleanly  and  unaggressive  rombinati. 
it  may  make  a  lot  of  money.  But  the  public 
has  grown  distrustful  of  specialty  companies,  and 
some  novelty  will  be  demanded.  The  Bush- 
street  Theater  has  a  distinct  function  in  light 
and  entertaining  combinations,  and  Mr.  Leavitt 
should  bring  them  on  as  fast  as  he  can.  He  is 
bound  to  have  "Pop"  here,  so  lam  told.  He 
had  better  stop  and  think  well  before  he  does. 
It  has  no  chance  of  success  at  present,  and  even 
with  Kate  Castleton  I  doubt  if  the  dudes  are 
not  likely  to  give  it  a  cold  shoulder. 

"Won  at  Last,"  I  thought  when  I  saw  it  at 
the  Baldwin,  a  good  play.  Now,  as  I  see  it  at 
the  Grand,  I  don't  think  so.  It  has  a  nice 
square-and-compass  construction — even  doses  of 
comedy  and  emotion,  with  several  hackneyed 
figures  and  a  staggering  quantity  of  proverbial 
philosophy.  The  later  French  plays  have  ruined 
my  taste  for  tame  dramas  written  by  a  foot  rule 
measurement  of  human  life,  and  I  am  sick  unto 
death  of  the  "Fitzgiggle  woman"  kind  of 
comedy.  Miss  Young  plays  well,  and  I  am  not 
reflecting  upon  her.  I  am  reflecting  on  Steele 
Mackaye,  a  gentleman  who,  having  failed  as  a 
playwright,  has  invented  a  theater  chair  out  of 
which  I  hope  he  will  make  money.  Still  "  Won 
at  Last  "  is  an  old  piece,  and  possibly  he  thinks 
as  I  do  about  it  now.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
Jeffreys-Lewis,  after  playing  such  a  pleasant  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin,  sink  herself  out  of 
public  sight  and  even  remembrance.  The  houses 
are  light,  but  she  docs  her  best,  just  as  if  they 
were  crowded.    And  she  is  a  great  actress. 

The  minstrels  go  on  much  as  usual.  The  bill 
has  had  no  particular  feature  in  it,  but  people 
go  to  the  minstrels  as  much  from  habit  as  any- 
thing else.  I  hear  that  a  local  journalist,  who 
has  not  yet  placed  his  big  foot  on  the  stage,  will 
come  out  as  an  author  in  a  wild  burlesque  which 
Reed  is  fixing  up  for  presentation  soon.  Those 
who  have  seen  it  say  it  is  remarkably  funny. 

Nathal  sits  in  dignified  grandeur  as  Maplcson's 
agent  in  Bert's  office.  Before  him  lie  stacks  of 
tickets,  bundles  of  newspaper  notices,  piles  of 
telegrams,  and  the  usual  pads  of  scribbling 
paper.  He  has  caught  the  aplomb  of  Her 
Majesty's  opera,  and  he  smiles  contemptuously 
when  any  one  says  Abbott  to  him.  He  calmly 
and  grandiloquently  announces  that  Gerster 
and  the  company  arc  coming;  that  Patti  is  not 
coming.  Patti  frantically  calls  from  St.  Louis, 
"I  am  coming!  I  want  to  come!  Mapleson 
won't  let  me!"  And  the  New  York  papers  deliber- 
ately state  that  Gerster  is  not  coming.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Nathal  maintains  discreet  silence 
about  Patti,  and  calmly  asks  for  subscriptions 
for  the  season  of  eight  performances.  Gerster  is 
to  sing  in  six.  Are  we  to  be  supposed  to  pay 
$5  a  seat  for  Mademoiselle  Doftl?  I  admire 
Mapleson  for  his  great  career.  He  has  drawn 
more  money  out  ofopera  patrons  than  any  com- 
bination of  opera  management  since  the  times 
of  ancient  Greece.  He  has  induced  wealthy 
people  to  pay  losses  on  providing  music  for 
people  who  could  alford  to  pav  higher  prices  of 
admission  if  they  wanted  to.  He  has  not  spread 
the  taste  for  music,  the  public  benefit  in  opera. 
He  has  maintained  prima  donnas  on  a  scale  of 
luxurious  splendor,  and  raised  innumerable 
tenors  from  the  cab-rank  and  the  kitchen  to 
castles,  and  palaces,  and  high  social  favor.  He 
never  gave  a  complete  opera  performance  any- 
where in  his  life.  But  we  want  to  hear  Gerster 
and  Patti,  and  I  suppose  we  must  pay  for  the 
enjoyment  of  phenomena.  Are  we  to  nave  the 
chance?  Volage. 


AN    OLD    FRIEND  RECOGNIZED. 

It  is  simply  marvellous  to  what  an  age  some 
old  jokes  arrive,  and  how  multifarious  the  guises 
in  which  they  reappear  to  remind  us  that  we, 
like  themselves,  arc  getting  along  in  years.  For 
example,  in  the  March  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine  we  find  the  following  old  friend  : 

Shortly  before  the  war  a  young  man  of  means  • 
who  lived  in  upper  Georgia  became  filled  with 
the  idea  that  he  must  travel;  so  he  went  to 
Savannah.  I  lere  he  met  a  party  of  friends  goinc 
to  Florida,  with  whom  he  took  shipping,  and 
after  spending  a  day  or  so  in  Jacksonville  he  re- 
turned to  Georgia  and  his  native  village. 

Here  he  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  man  bored 
with  the  world,  astonished  the  simple  folks 
about  him  with  his  wide-spread  experience  of 
everything,  but  especially  of  the  sea.  He  still 
more  impressed  his  near  neighbors  for  several 
nights  after  his  return  with  the  latter  part  of 
his  new-acquired  knowledge  by  making  his  body 
servant  throw  bucket  alter  bucket  of  water 
against  that  side  of  the  house  upon  which  his 
room  was  situated,  and  whenever  the  water- 
throwing  became  less  energetic,  calling  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  the  road  and  for 
a  couple  of  blocks  down  and  up  the  street,  "A 
little  more  tempest  nous,  Pompey;  a  little  more 

tempestuous."  Whereupon  Pompey  would 
empty  his  pail  with  still  more  violence  against 
the  house  and  the  window  of  his  master's  room. 
He  explained  to  those  of  his  neighbors  who 
were  anxious  to  know  what  he  meant,  by  keep- 
ing them  awake  all  night  that  he  had  become  so 
used  to  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the 
ship's  side  that  be  could  not  sleep  until  he  had 
recourse  to  Vompey  and  the  water-pail. 

There  is  the  pervcrhial  witicism  about  the  re- 
tired sea  captain  who  had  to  be  rocked  to  sleep 
in  a  bath  tub,  and  we  mention  its  reappearance 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  it  passes  our 
understanding  how  such  a  publication  as  Har- 
per's can  persistently  indulge  in  such  reprehen- 
sible resurrection.  The  second  reason  is  that 
we  thought  Billy  Emerson  had  the  honor  of 
owning  tlie  most  venerable  story  in  the  world — 
that  of  the  steamboat  explosion.  We  change 
our  opinion,  and  award  the  museum  to  our  bril- 
liant New  York  contemporary. 
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THK  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ENTOMOLOGY  VS.  KNIFE-SWALLOWING. 


Why   (he   -A-phis    Convolvulus    Conlrolx  the 
"  Bulletin." 

The  public  have  lately  been  much  troubled  by  a  re- 
markable and  to  them  inexplicable  change  in  the  editorial 
expressions  of  the  Bulletin.  For  weeks  past  Mr.  Fitch's 
evening  newspaper  has  altogether  ignored  the  rain  gauge, 
while  dajly  exalting  to  special  notice  the  wonders  of  hor- 
ticulture and  entomology.  Heaven  only  knows  how  long 
this  mysterious  change  of  politics  might  have  continued 
to  L>e  unexplained,  if  The  San  Franciscan  had  not  dropped 
into  a  well  known  Merchant -street  restaurant  the  other 
day  and  observed  the  manner  in  which  the  Bulletin^ 
editorials  are  written.  Every  day  the  brains  of  Mr. 
Fitch's  evening  pa  per  are  congregated  in  this  manner  round 
the  tunc  h-board  : 


The  old  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  Dr. 
Bartlett,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Bulletin  and  author 
of  "  Echoes  from  the  Saw  factories,"  "  Breezes  from 
Butchertown,"  "  Etchings  in  a  Tannery,"  and  other  well- 
known  text-books  highly  recommended  by  the  Insanity 
Commissioners.  The  deadly  weapon  on  which  the  Doctor 
appears  to  be  chewing  is,  not  as  might  seem  at  first  sight, 
a  Bologna  sausage.  The  supposititious  decimator  of  Teu- 
tonic majorities  is  really  the  eminent  1  loctor's  knife,  which 
he  is  masticating  with  the  keen  relish  so  characteristic  of 
a  cultivated  taste.  This  practice,  always  highly  fashion- 
able in  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley,  has  become  doubly 
in  vogue  since  the  rise  in  beef  and  the  substitution  of  cel- 
luloid for  the  old-fashioned  horn  and  bone  knife-handles. 
The  new  article  has  all  the  piquant  flavor  and  lasting 
dietetic  qualities  of  the  older  brands,  while  its  nutritive 
properties  are  far  ahead.  Some  scientists  assert  that  the 
elastic  tendencies  of  dissolved  celluloid  are  highly  bene- 
ficial to  brain-workers,  and  from  this  some  admirers  claim 
to  have  observed  an  unusual  limberness  and  elasticity  ol 
thought,  so  to  s[>eak,  in  Dr.  Hartlett's  latest  writings; 
that  whereas  none  of  his  ideas  formerly  ventured  be- 
yond Berkeley,  several  of  them  have  recently  staggered  as 
far  as  San  Leandro.  This,  however,  is  digressive.  To 
return  to  our  mutton.  The  sheep  on  the  I  loctor's  right— 
we  beg  pardon — the  gentleman  who  sits  next  the  Doctor 
is  the  accomplished  advertising  solicitor  of  the  Bulletin. 
Although  proudly  conscious  of  his  immense  financial 
superiority  to  the  other  members  of  the  party,  he  esteems 
it  an  honor  to  sit  once  a  day  where  he  can  keep  tally  of 
the  cutlery  as  it  departs  to  stimulate  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  his  journal.  The  art  critic  will  not  fail  to  notice 
the  look  of  somber  thoughtfulness  that  overspreads  the 
solicitor's  face  and  suggests  the  awful  possibility  that  his 
knife  has  gone  down  the  wrong  passage,  or  that  the  party 
expects  him  to  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  Vale  is  the  estimable  solicitor's  name,  and,  though 
not  boastfully  a  pious  man,  he  is  unmistakably  a  very 
close  relative  to  the  "vale  of  tears"  so  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  scriptures.  He  is  also  very  close  to  the 
door,  which  we  have  faintly  outlined,  and  but  for  this  cir- 
cumstance might  bear  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  his 
lachrymose  relative.  The  disarrangement  of  his  hair  and 
its  noticeable  sparseness  are  not  due  to  the  ordinary 
causes,  nor  to  Vale  being  a  bachelor.  The  hirsute  peculiar- 
ity is  but  an  illustration  of  the  devotion  of  the  party  to  its 
distinguished  chief,  whom  they  imitate,  even  to  the  gross 
and  cruel  libel  on  all  Berkeley  barbers  contained  in  the 
Doctor's  top-knot — that  is  to  say,  the  majority  do  so. 
The  rule  would  not  be  proved  without  an  exception,  and 
Mr.  Rexford  is  the  odd  one.  Mr.  Rexford  is  the  gentle- 
man whose  high  forehead  balances  the  left  hand  corner  of 
the  picture  and  offsets  the  intellectual  wealth  of  ear  dis- 
played by  the  young  man  on  the  right.  Mr.  Rexford  is 
the  business  manager  of  the.  Bulletin,  a  position  which 
develops  the  prudential,  cautious  and  economical  trails 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Rexford,  unlike  his  thoughtless  Bohemian 
friends,  did  not  swallow  his  knife  with  the  fish,  but  has 
prudently  saved  it  to  flavor  the  desert  with.  Such  inci- 
dents as  this,  more  than  anything  else,  show  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  a  sound  business  education.  If  it  were 
possible  to  see  Mr.  Rexford's  left  hand — and  we  say  this 
not  because  we  have  any  notion  that  it  would  require  a 

Microscope  for  the  observation — his  fist  would  be  found 
Lightly  clenched.    If  he  could  open  it  without  pushing 


his  companion  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  out  of  sight, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  aphis  convolvulus  would  meet  the 
eye.  The  aphis  eonvolrulus  is  a  new  species  of  gilt-edged 
potato-bug,  peculiar  to  the  flower-gardens  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  possessing  such  a  delicate  sense  of  social  pro- 
priety that  he  dies  if  taken  south  of  Market  street.  Mr. 
Rexford  is  the  happy  discoverer  of  this  insect,  which  we 
may  state  was  not  known  to  exist  until  the  Donahue- Wal- 
lace alliance  had  cleared  the  air  of  the  Western  Addition 
of  the  last  trace  of  plebeian  taint. 

A  lively  bug,  large  or  small,  however  classical  his  name, 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  hold.  Mr.  Rexford,  however, 
would  rather  hold  the  wriggling  insect  than  a  twenty-dol- 
lar piece— and  we  can't  say  thai  we  should  quarrel  with 
him  if  the  case  were  ours.  This,  however,  is  purely 
hypothetical,  or  something  else.  We  have  endeavored  to 
catch  the  intense  expression  of  Mr.  Rexford  as  he  holds 
forth  while  Mr.  Bartlett  is  sharpening  the  edge  of  his  Bir- 
mingham blade.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  of  their  Lunch 
Club  that  when  the  eminent  lierkcleyan  is  packing  his  in- 
terior with  cutlery  or  any  thing  that  comes  handy  to  his 
appetite,  Mr.  Rexford  shall  continue  the  contributions  to 
the  Bulletin.  The  young  man  who  is  writing  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  is  an  expert  stenographer,  Specially  retained 
to  preserve  every  crumb  of  thought  and  sweep  it  into  his 
note-book  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  two  thinkers  of 
the  Club.  The  stenographer  is  not  connected  by  blood, 
religion  or  salary  with  the  Bulletin,  both  Mr.  Rexford  and 
Mr.  Bartlett  preferring  that  an  entirely  disinterested  out- 
sider should  report  their  conversations,  and  thus  do  them- 
selves and  the  public  full  justice.  During  the  years  ol 
his  service  that  have  passed  the  diligent  reporter  has  never 
heard  a  sentence  drop  from  the  lips  of  the  other  members 
of  the  club,  and  it  will  only  be  by  the  ]jcrusal  of  this 
article  that  he  w  ill  learn  his  mistake  in  regarding  them  as 
pupils  of  the  Berkeley  Deaf,  and  Dumb  Asylum  taking 
lessons  in  articulation  from  their  eminent  tow  nsman,  the 
Doctor.  Every  day,  afler  lunch,  the  re|>orter  transcribes 
his  notes  on  an  endless  roll  of  paper,  which  is  kept  on  a 
windlass  in  the  basement  of  the  Bulletin.  When  matter 
for  the  edification  of  the  public  is  needed,  the  I  loclor  sig- 
nals one  of  the  pressmen  in  the  depths  beneath,  and  hav- 
ing been  given  a  grip  on  the  intellectual  cable,  clips  off 
enough  to  satiate  the  printers  and  satisfy  the  moral  long- 
ings of  the  community.  At  the  moment  w  hen  our  pencil 
caught  Mr.  Rexford's  expression,  he  was  filling  the  re|>or- 
torial  note-book  with  a  description  of  the  death  of  an 
aphis  eonvolrulus  who  was  raised  in  the  cabbage-garden 
of  a  Bulletin  subscriber,  and  transferred,  at  the  dead  of 
night, to  a  rose-bush  of  a  Call  constituent.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  improvement  in  the  esthetic  conditions  of 
the  animal's  life,  he  began  to  fail  immediately,  and  when 
morning  dawned  and  showed  him  the  rear  of  a  Tehama- 
street  grocery  store  lowering  over  his  aromatic  bed,  he 
turned  over  on  his  back  and  expired  in  the  most  excru- 
ciating agony. 

The  young  man  who  is  rising  uneasily  from  his  chair,  as 
if  his  knife  were  beginning  to  tickle  his  diaphragm,  is  one 
of  the  celebrated  new  s-gatherers  of  the  Bulletin,  and  like 
the  other  attaches  present,  is  looking  eagerly  to  Dr.  Bart- 
lett for  a  corroboration  or  contradiction  of  Mr.  Rexford's 
startling  information.  The  Doctor,  however,  is  deriving 
too  much  enjoyment  from  the  succulent  blade  between 
his  teeth  to  interest  himself  in  the  fate  of  any  animal  who 
could  allow  himself  to  be  raiseil  in  San  Francisco  when 
Berkeley  real  estate  is  selling  at  a  sacrifice.  And  so  the 
stenographer  drives  his  pencil  along,  to  keep  company 
with  the  flow  of  Mr.  Rexford's  fountain  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  Mr.  F.vans,  the  pale-faced  city  editor  next  to 
the  young  reporter  with  the  Eighth-ward  pantaloons,  set- 
tles into  a  deep-seated  melancholy,  which  he  w  ill  transfer 
to  the  landlord  as  he  passes  out  without  Sloping  to  use  the 
wisp  broom.  The  least  critical  observer  of  our  future  can 
detect  at  a  glance  the  naval  predilections  of  both  Mr. 
Evans  and  his  companion  from  the  news-room.  Both  are 
prominent  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Vacht  Club,  but 
Mr.  Evans  modestly  contents  himself  w  ith  assuming  only 
that  serious  and  thoughtful  air  that  settles  on  himself  and 
his  mates  whenever  they  venture  on  the  deep  beyond  the 
forty-fifth  parallel,  the  naval  appellation  for  the  oyster-bed 
fence  forty-five  yards  beyond  the  club  landing.  Mr. 
Evans1  companion,  however,  has  assumed  the  full  club 
costume,  even  to  the  flying  jib,  which  serves  for  his  lar- 
board ear,  and  the  main  topsail  that  balances  it  on  the 
weather  or  windy  side — which  just  now  is  Mr.  Rexford. 
Parenthetically  it  may  he  remarked  that  it  was  through 
this  slavish  subserviency  to  club  fashion  that  the  Bulletin 
lost  its  valuable  corresponent,  Mr.  Worley,  who  had  the 
unhappy  British  knack  of  shouting  "'ere,  'ere,"  whenever 
he  meant  to  applaud  anything  in  the  editorial  room,  and 
thus  unintentionally  hurt  many  hearts  and  engendered 
animosities  that  could  not  be  healed  or  removed  by  mere 
apology.  And  this  completes  the  picture  which  The  San 
Franciscan  sketched  in  that  Merchant-street  restaurant, 
and  which  at  once  explained  the  late  domination  of  the 
insect  kingdom  over  the  rain-gauge  and  Berkeley  real  es- 
tate. The  change,  it  has  been  show  n,  is  not  due  to  any 
fear  entertained  by  Mr.  Fitch  that  he  is  about  to  sprout 
wings:  it  is  merely  the  result  of  Mr.  Rexford's  enthusias- 
tic devotion  to  the  aphis  convolvulus,  Dr.  Bartlett's  incur- 
able weakness  for  Birmingham  cutlery,  and  the  Lunch 
Club  stenographer's  faithful  attention  to  the  important 
duties  of  his  office. 


A    DEFENSE   OF    AARON  BURR. 


BY  BONN  PIATT. 


I  heard  the  Hon.  D.  T.  Wright  deliver  a  lecture  before 
the  Lincoln  Club  of  Cincinnati  on  the  life,  times  and 
character  of  Aaron  Burr. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  some  disgust,  to  hear  the 
Hon.  D.  T.  drop  into  the  Vulgar  and  commonplace  view 
of  a  man  whoJs  as  little  known  as  if  he  had  never  lived. 
I  expected  beffer  things,  for  Judge  Wright  is  a  man  of  ac- 
knowledged abilities  and  rare  attainments.  His  training 
for  the  bar,  at  the  head  of  which  he  stands  in  ( )hio,  and 
which  training  made  him  so  marked  in  handling  the  evi- 
dence and  treating  the  case  of  Fitz-John  Porter  as  to  give 
him  a  national  reputation,  led  me  to  believe  that  he  would 
give  us  the  truth  in  reference  to  Burr. 

Aaron  Burr  is,  and  I  suppose  w  ill  continue  for  centuries 
to  come,  a  popular  superstition.  It  is  a  part  of  our  human 
nature  to  deck  one  shrine  with  flowers,  w  hile  pelting  some 
grave  with  stones.  A  god  necessitates  a  devil,  and  we 
prove  our  detestation  of  one  in  our  abuse,  as  we  prove 
through  flattery  our  devotion  to  the  other.  It  is  our  reli- 
gion to  lie  in  both  directions.  Having  given  our  god  a 
halo,  we  present  our  devil  w  ith  horns,  hoofs  and  a  tail. 

Through  this  idiotic  |>olicy  we  have  made  Alexander 
Hamilton  our  national  saint  and  Aaron  Burr  our  national 
sinner.  And  the  impartial  student  searches  in  vain  for 
evidence  to  sustain  the  one  or  the  other. 

Of  course  it  is  historical.  History  is  the  crystalization 
of  popular  beliefs.  As  a  plausible  fiction  is  more  popular 
than  the  simple  fact,  one  really  sees  what  little  chance 
truth  has  for  recognition.  The  historian  shapes  his  wares 
to  suit  his  market,  like  any  other  dealer  whose  success  de- 
pends upon  catering  to  the  tastes  of  his  customers. 

One  1  (avis  published  the  life  and  letters  of  Aaron  Burr, 
and  to  insure  a  sale  claimed  to  have  destroyed  a  cartload 
of  love-letters,  locks  of  hair  and  souvenirs  that  would 
have  destroyed  the  peace  of  reputable  families  and  the 
reputations  of  prominent  women. 

Parton  followed  in  a  pleasant  fiction,  in  which,  without 
even  the  damaging  love  tokens,  he  [taints  Burr  as  black  as 
the  devil  is  supposed  to  be. 

Yet  there  are  but  two  events  on  which  all  this  obloquy 
and  abuse  are  based.  One  is  the  killing  of  Hamilton, 
the  other  his  claimed  treason  against  the  government. 

Of  the  last  Judge  Wright  says  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  ev  idence  to  sustain  the  indictment,  and  Burr  went  hon- 
orably acquit. 

All  that  is  left  then  is  the  duel.  In  this  Hamilton  was 
clearly  the  aggressor.  He  made  the  political  contest  be- 
tween himself  and  his  troublesome  op|>oncnt  a  personal 
fight,  got  challenged,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  day,  ac- 
cepted, went  out  to  kill,  and  got  killed.  That  is  all  there- 
is  in  that,  and  over  that  has  grown  this  sickly  sentimen- 
tality that  makes  Hamilton  the  martyr  and  Burr  the  fiend. 

It  is  all  bosh.  There  was  nothing  unfair  about  the 
duel,  and  had  Hamilton  killed  Burr,  as  he  intended,  the 
duel  would  have  passed  without  other  comment  than 
such  as  a  growing  dislike  to  such  contests  Would  have 
called  out. 

This  is  all  on  the  debtor  side  of  life's  ledger  charged 
against  this  man.    Now  let  us  look  to  the  other. 

He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  tender 
husband,  and  a  singularly  affectionate  father.  Up  to  the 
time  he  killed  Hamilton  he  Stood  to  the  front  as  a  leading 
and  able  statesman  of  the  republic  he  Helped  to  build. 
So  popular  was  he  that  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Vice- 
President,  with  the  popular  belief  that  the  next  election 
would  make  him  Chief  Executive. 

There  was  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  Federal 
party  over  the  fact  that  Hamilton  fell,  instead  of  their 
enemy,  Aaron  Burr. 

At  that  time  the  line  between  the  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion known  as  Federal  and  the  unmasked  Democracy 
Jefferson  cultivated  was  as  sharply  drawn  as  now.  The 
Federals  represented  the  social  or  respectable  portion  of 
our  land,  and  cried  down  the  man  the  Democracy  failed 
to  sustain,  because  Jefferson  found  it  to  his  |>ersonal  ad- 
vantage to  destroy  htm. 

This  is  the  whole  story.  As  for  the  charge  so  lavishly 
indulged  in  of  sexual  immorality,  Burr's  life,  admitting 
all,  compares  favorably  w  ith  that  of  Hamilton,  who  sang 
bawdy  songs  at  suppers,  and  left  of  record  above  his  own 
signature  a  confession  of  a  low  intrigue  while  Secretary'  of 
the  Treasury,  of  which  Burr  would  have  been  ashamed. 

If  the  same  measure  were  awarded  all,  the  father  of  his 
country  would  not  escape,  whrle  this  same  party  that  is  so 
shocked  over  the  private  life  of  Burr  swallows  that  of 
W  ebster  without  a  wry  face.  It  would  not  do,  in  fact,  to 
inspect  too  closely  the  social  life  of  any  of  the  world's 
leaders. 

The  truth  is,  that  leaders  among  men  are  generally 
devils  among  women.  This  comes,  of  the  fact  that  the 
qualities  of  leadership  are  more  in  the  physical  make  than 
in  the  intellectual  powers.  Prompt,  decisive  and  self- 
confident  ac  tion  are  not  intellectual  qualities,  but  rather 
indicate  the  reverse.  The  thoughtful  man  pauses  to  con- 
sider, and  in  the  consideration  loses  the  golden  opjortu- 
nity.  "  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,'  and  in 
a  majority  of  instances  with  success.  I  said  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  thirty  years  since,  that  hatl  he  more  sense  he 
would  be  less  successful.  The  world  at  last  confirms  in 
its  opinion  my  better  judgment. 

Your  leader  of  men  is  seldom  a  great  man,  and  never  a 
good  one.  That  is,  if  one  takes  the  definition  of  good- 
ness from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

It  is  about  time  that  such  clear-headed  dealers  in  facts 
as  D.  T.  W  right  and  others  should  enter  their  protest  to 
the  senseless  howling  down  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  of  our  Revolution,  and  if  they 
cannot  canonize  Burr,  at  lease  cease  cannonading  him. — 
Washington  Hatchet. 


Dennis  Kearny  is  to  open  an  intelligence  office.  It 
ought  to  be  a  magnificent  success,  as  Dennis'  genius  is  all 
in  the  direction  of  finding  work  for  other  people. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A   LIFE'S  REGRET. 


BY  KATHIE  HI  LI. YE R. 


And  yet  I  madly  loved  you  once,  you  say. 

I  did,  but  that  seems  centuries  ago; 
That  love  to  me  is  like  an  April  day, 

With  shining  sun  and  cloud-banks  dark  and  low, 
And  tears  like  raindrops  falling. 

The  summertime  was  short,  its  teaching  sweet, 
Like  roses  ere  their  first  full  bloom  is  shed; 

The  lessons  learned  in  passion's  ardent  heal 
Have  left  but  blighted  hopes  like  roses  dead, 
Sad  memories  recalling. 

If  you  had  chosen  then  to  guard  my  love, 
And  cherish  it  as  something  which  was  worth 

Some  thoughtful  tenderness,  a  thing  above 
Life's  sordid  cares,  my  heart  would  not  have  dearth 
Of  happy,  gladsome  feeling. 

You  did  not  think,  because  'twas  lightly  won, 
That  I  could  trample  it  Iron)  out  my  heart. 

Perhaps  another  would  not  do  as  I  have  done; 

But  your  hand  gave  the  wound  that  made  us  part  — 
A  wound  that's  long  past  healing. 

Sometimes  I  wish  those  days  were  ours  again, 
And  I  was  young  and  trusting,  as  of  yore; 

I  wish  that  all  these  dreary  years  of  pain 
Could  be  forgot,  as  were  the  years  before, 
With  but  our  love  remaining. 

The  sunny  days  that  gleam  with  hope  and  flowers 
Flit  all  too  quickly  from  our  eager  grasp; 

The  cloudy,  dreary  lengths  of  sorrow's  hours 
Seem  loth  to  loose  us  from  their  chilling  clasp, 
Till  life's  not  worth  retaining. 


THE  TEXT-BOOK  ROBBERY. 


BY  WILLIAM  DALE. 


Shall  the  schoolmaster  remain  the  hireling  of  corrupt 
text-book  rings?  is  a  question  which  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia can  decide  for  themselves  next  November.  In  the  land 
of  enlightenment  popular  education  is  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  theory  of  republican  liberty  is 
based  on  a  system  of  free  education,  and  it  goes  without 
saying,  therefore,  that  it  is  all-important  to  the  perpetuation 
of  our  institutions  that  our  educators  should  be  worthy  of 
respect,  if  possible.  The  schoolmaster  should  be  kept  far 
aloof  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  politics ;  but  as  this 
seems  impossible,  he  should  at  least  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  demands  of  common  decency.  He  should  be 
judged  by  a  standard  of  morality  as  high  as  that  which 
we  apply  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  undertake  the 
charge  of  our  spiritual  welfare.  He  should  be  compelled 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  assume  the  guise  of 
honesty  and  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  His  aspirations 
should  be  those  of  the  law-abiding  citizen,  and  his  am- 
bition the  determination  to  be  remembered  for  the 
good  he  had  done  to  the  community  that  had  intrusted 
him  with  a  great  responsibility.  Of  all  things,  the  school- 
master should  not  be  the  earnest  exponent  of  the  principle 
that  public  plunder  is  the  safest  and  most  expeditious 
method  of  private  enrichment.  He  should  not  lie  ready 
to  leave  his  desk  and  don  the  livery  of  public  plunderers. 
He  should  not  emerge  from  the  seclusion  of  his  academy 
to  challenge  the  public  attention  in  the  role  of  a  high- 
wayman. Yet  that  many  of  our  prominent  schoolmasters 
strive  earnestly  to  leave  undone  the  duty  which  they  are 
well  paid  to  perform,  and  labor  assiduously  to  do  that 
which  makes  them  criminals  in  the  estimation  of  every 
honest  man  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  is  only  a  fact 
too  prominently  advertised.  There  is  now  going  on  in 
this  state,  one  of  those  "  book -fights  "  that  occur  every 
four  years.  For  months  the  agents  of  Eastern  publishing 
houses  have  been  flocking  to  ( 'alifornia.  Every  Teachers' 
Institute  that  has  met  within  our  state  during  the  past  half- 
year,  has  been  the  rendezvous  of  these  book-peddlers  from 
Boston,  Cincinnati  and  New  York.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Association  which 
was  recently  held  in  this  city,  the  intrusion  of  the  peddling 
horde  became  a  matter  of  such  unpleasant  prominence 
that  it  soon  overshadowed  all  other  considerations.  The 
ostensible  object  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association  is  to 
elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  by  annual  meetings  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  illustration  of  new 
theories.  It  is  plain  that  such  an  organization  might  oc- 
cupy a  high  place  in  the  public  estimation,  and  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  public  system,  were  the  objects  of 
its  formation  faithfully  kept  in  view.  The  late  meeting 
showed  very  conclusively,  however,  that  the  leaven  of 
unscrupulousness  which  permeates  the  file  of  the  educa- 
tional army  had  not  found  the  rank  impervious.  After  the 
first  weak  pretense  of  carrying  out  the  supposititious 
object  of  the  association,  the  barriers  were  taken  down  and 
the  horde  of  book-peddlers  from  the  East  and  West  were 
allowed  unrestrained  liberty.  Educational  advancement 
gave  place  at  once  to  commercial  rivalry,  the  op|X)sing 
forces  being  the  adherents  of  the  text-book  publishers  and 
the  advocates  of  a  cheaper  and  more  honest  system  of 
supplying  school  books.  The  latter  were  woefully  in 
minority,  although  the  officers  of  the  meeting  were  of  the 
best  known  of  our  educators,  Mr.  Wm.  White,  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  being  President,  while  among  the 
members  in  attendance  were  such  prominent  pedagogues 


as  J.  P>.  McChesney,  Oakland;  James  (1.  Kennedy,  San 
Jose;  Ira  Moore,  I.os  Angeles;  F.  A.  Blackburn,  San 
Francisco ;  Albert  Lyser,  San  Francisco ;  C.  S.  Smythe, 
Sonoma  county;  G.  P.  Hartncy,  San  Mateo;  Professor 
Martin  Kellogg,  State  University;  Professor  C.  H.  Allen, 
of  the  NormalSchool ;  C.  M.  Drake  and  A.  I..  Mann.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  this  most  representative  gathering  was 
to  undertake  the  settlement  of  the  question  whether  it  is 
prudent  for  the  state  to  print  its  own  text-books.  It  must 
be  remembered  thai  the  public  are  expected  to  vote  on 
this  question  next  November,  so  that  the  decision  of  the 
pedegogic  and  self-appointed  committee  could  only  be 
viewed  as  a  piece  "of  political  skirmishing.  The  impossi- 
bility of  regarding  it  as  anything  else  was  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  was  ap|K>inted.  One 
member  chosen  was  in  the  employment  of  a  publishing 
house.  Another  was  the  publisher  of  an  advertising 
sheet  which  is  supported  by  a  few  text-book  printers.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  have  never  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  hostility  to  the  iniquitous  system  of 
text-book  jobbery  which  has  debauched  successive  Hoards 
of  Education  and  disgraced  the  educational  system  of  the 
state.  To  leave  no  doubt  of  the  bias  of  the  Association 
toward  the  continuance  of  the  rascality  which  disgraces 
the  I  >epartment  of  Education,  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Text-books  was  appointed,  although  he  had 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  Association  and  had  no  right  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations,  his  only  recommendation 
being  his  connection  with  a  publishing  house.  The  report 
of  this  remarkable  congregation  of  accommodating  edu- 
cators and  enterprising  book-peddlers  could  have  been 
foretold  the  moment  President  White  announced  the  com- 
mittee. The  decision  was  strongly  and  unanimously 
against  the  state's  entertainment  of  the  idea  of  printing 
its  own  school  books. 

The  committee  made  no  attempt  to  explain  its  decision, 
or  to  furnish  such  figures  and  facts  as  might  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  permitting  a  combination  of  text-book  pub- 
lishers to  squeeze  the  pockets  of  the  poor  mechanic  and 
the  poorer  laborer.  All  that  the  self-constituted  judges 
of  public  policy  did  was  to  cast  their  verdict  against  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  and  then  retire 
to  refresh  their  exhausted  mentality  with  the  champagne 
and  sandwiches  of  the  delighted  book -peddlers.  In  the 
disgraceful  row  between  the  few  conscientious  members  of 
the  Association  and  the  solid  phalanx  of  hirelings  which 
followed,  we  are  not  interested.  Nothing  that  might 
occur  could  have  sunk  the  public  pedagogue's  profession 
lower  in  the  mire  than  that  verdict  of  the  State  Association 
dragged  it.  Such  events,  happening  as  they  do  with 
lamentable  regularity,  show  the  necessity  of  some  change 
in  the  present  system  of  adopting  text-books.  There  is  a 
state  law  which  makes  it  an  offense  for  a  teacher  to  be- 
come the  agent  of  any  publishing  house;  but  of  what 
avail  is  such  an  enactment  when  the  most  representative 
association  of  teachers  in  California  unblushingly  puts. 
itself  on  record  as  a  convention  of  unscrupulous  cappers? 
As  long  as  the  established  method  of  selecting  text-books 
remains  in  force,  there  will  be  an  active  demand  for  the 
corrupt  influence  of  teachers.  The  highest  salaried 
agents  of  text-book  publishers  how  on  this  coast  are  ex- 
pedagogues,  who  learned  the  rudiments  of  their  not  too 
reputable  profession  while  ostensibly  serving  the  public. 
The  hope  of  seven-tenths'of  the  schoolmasters  of  our 
state  to-day  is  to  become  the  hired  solicitors  of  some  pub- 
lishing house,  or  in  time  the  manufacturers  of  text-books. 
The  business  of  publishing  school  books  is  a  large  one. 
It  represents  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  the  keenest  intelligence.  Its  expenses  are 
prodigious,  and  the  margin  of  its  profits  must,  be  propor- 
tionately large.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  assurances  of 
the  agents  of  publishing  houses,  the  state  now  receives  its 
school  books  at  such  a  reasonable  price  that  the  principal 
benefit  to  the  publisher  is  the  advertisement  of  his  goods. 
Notwithstanding  this  alleged  fact,  however,  every  large 
Eastern  publishing  house  can  afford  to  maintain  an  ex- 
pensive agency  here,  and  to  make  it  an  object  for  teachers 
lo  throw  their  influence  against  any  reformatory  measure. 
And  the  political  influence  of  the  public  school-teachers 
of  our.city  and  state  is  not  to  be  despised  in  the  deter- 
mination of  any  public  question  affecting  the  schools. 
No  people  understand  this  fact  better  than  the  keen- 
sighted  agents  of  publishing  houses.  Hence  their  con- 
centration for  months  past  at  the  various  Teachers' 
Institutes  of  the  state,  and  the  disgraceful  exhibition  of 

their  lobbying  abilities  at  the  Slate  Teachers' Association. 
No  intelligent  person  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  a  busi- 
ness capable  of  retaining  a  large  force  of  lobbyists  is 
profitable.  The  great  monopolies  of  the  country  have 
their  expensive  bands  of  legislative  hirelings;  the  text- 
book rings,  equally  alert  if  less  powerful,  have  their  corps 
of  touters,  proportionately  influential,  and  fully  as  un- 
scrupulous. Such  bands  of  retainers  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  a  slender  margin  of  profit. 

•  The  truth  is  that  the  publishing  business  is  enormously 
profitable'  when  conducted  as  the  makers  of  text-books 
now  carry  it  on — banded,  like  the  transportation  com- 
panies of  the  country,  against  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
In  union  there  is  strength — and  money  for  the  leeches 
on  the  public  purse.  The  school  book  publishers 
speak  truly  when  they  say  that  an  active  private 
competition  is  a  more  effective  means  of  giving  the  peo- 


ple cheap  text-books  than  a  state  publicatian  office; 
but  where  is  the  active  competition?  The  truth  is 
that  the  immensity  of  the  profits  enables  the  rivals  to 
"pool  their  issues"  and  divide  the  spoils.  Instead  of 
pulling  against  one  another  for  the  public  plunder,  they 
pull  together  on  the  taxpayer's  purse.  Occasionally  some 
publisher  projects  a  private  enterprise,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bancroft  &  Co.,  who  are  just  now  introducing  their  his- 
tories to  the  school  libra  ries  of  the  state.  Of  these  libra- 
ries there  are  some  twenty-five  hundred.  The  price  of 
the  history  is  perhaps  one  hundred  dollars.  Say  it  is  only 
fifty  dollars,  and  that  one  thousand  libraries  subscribe  for 
it,  there  is  a  scheme  worth  $50,000.  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars would  go  a  long  distance  toward  defraying  the  cost  of 
a  book  even  more  valuable  to  the  schools  and  posterity 
than  the  great  production  of  Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft.  This 
is  only  one  example,  but  it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  publishing  houses  of  the  East  and  West  draw  fortunes 
from  the  poor — for  it  is  the  poor  who  pay  the  taxis.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  great  enterprises  which  these  houses 
build  up  stimulate  industry  and  directly  add  to  the  pub- 
lic prosperity.  This  is  not  so.  They  only  add  to  the  aggre- 
gation of  large  fortunes  and  rob  the  very  poor  to, enrich 
the  capitalist.  The  affluent  publisher  pays  the  very  lowest 
rates  to  his  employees  and  charges  the  very  highest  prices, 
and  the  toilers  of  the  community  are  they  who  pay  for  his 
goods.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  pedagogues  of  our 
state  are  his  cappers.  It  needs  no  demonstration  to  con- 
vince any  one  that  as  long  as  the  present  iniquitous  system 
of  perpetual  school  book  adoption  is  permitted  to  remain 
in  force  the  morals  of  the  department  will  remain  in 
the  lowest  levels.  It  is  one  of  the  imperative  necessities 
of  the  times  that  the  school  department  shall  be  lifted  out 
of  the  pool  of  politics,  and  it  is  even  more  pressing  that 
the  schoolmaster  shall  be  placed  beyond  the  temptations 
which  he  is  now  unable  to  resist.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  transfer  of  the  text-book  business  to  the  State  Printer's 
office,  as  that  department  has  generally  been  managed, 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  the  state  could  do.  We  are 
satisfied,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  worse  than  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  where  the  schoolmaster  is 
more  loyal  to  the  text-book  thief  than  to  the  public  that 
pays  him.  It  were  a  thousand  times  better  to  waste  money 
in  a  public  printing  office  at  Sacramento  than  preserve 
comparative  economy  and  thus  destroy  the  integrity  and 
honestly  of  the  school  department.  But  with  the  proper 
public  sentiment  at  work  we  should  have  neither  the  pri- 
vate robbery  nor  the  public  plunder,  nor  should  we  con- 
tinue to  hear  that  wail  of  the  poor  toilers  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  text-book  system.  It  is  a  fact— a  cold, 
indisputable,  statistical  fact,  a  fact  so  plain  that  a  dozen 
figures  will  demonstrate  its  truth  -that  the  entire  series  of 
books  required  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  California 
could  be  made  at  a  wholesale  cost  of  one  dollar  and  sixty 
cents.  T/iey  vow  cost  ten  dollars  and  forty  cents.  This 
is  the  possibility,  and  it  needs  but  the  strong  will  of  the 
ppblic  to  accomplish  the  reform  and  set  an  example  which 
the  whole  country  will  follow. 


MUST  THIS  END  ALL? 


I1Y  JULIET  G.  MARSH. 

The  long  day  dies  with  sunset  down  the  west ; 

Comes  the  young  moon  through  violet  fields  of  air; 
A  fragrance  liner  than  Ihe  south  winds  bear 

lircathes  from  the  sea— the  time  is  come  for  rest. 
I  wait.    liirds  nest  ward  fly  through  deepening  blue. 
O  heart  !  take  comfort ;  peace  will  find  thee  too; 
For  lo!  between  the  lights  when  shadows  wane, 

Heart  calls  to  heart  across  Ihe  widening  breach 

Of  bitter  thought,  chill  touch,  and  jarring  speech, 
And  Love  cries  out  to  take  his  own  again. 

Give  me  a  kiss  of  peace. 
Hold  not  your  anger  afler  Ihe  spent  sun. 

Lo!  I  have  wrought  with  sorrow  all  ihe  day, 

Willi  tear-wet  cypress,  and  with  bitter  bay 
liound  all  my  doors.    No  thread  of  song  has  run 

Beside  my  thought  lo  lighten  it  for  me. 

Rise  up,  and  with  forgiveness  set  me  free. 
F6t  who  may  boast  a  gilt  of  lengthened  breath? 

And,  lest  you  watch  to-morrow's  sun  arise 
Across  my  face,  new-touched  with  sudden  death 

And  the  mute  pathos  of  unanswering  eyes, 
Turn  not  aside  my  hand  outstretched,  "i  finite 

The  yearning  heart.    I. el  Love's  repentance  found 
Have  Love's  reward.    All  life  is  mixed  with  Fate. 
And,  0  beloved!  Death's  angel  will  not  wail 

for  summoned  feel  lo  basic  on  anxious  round 
W  illi  ciuick  "  Forgive,  forgive!  we  pass  to-night!" 

All  day  Regret  has  walked  and  talked  with  me, 

And,  lest  to-morrow  it  should  go  with  thee, 
( live  me  the  kiss  of  peace. 


A    TIIOUOHTFU1.  HUSBAND. 


i\  Detroit  lady,  who  is  subject  to  heart  disease,  took  lea 
last  Sunday  with  a  neighbor,  and  while  sitting  at  table 
her  husband  rushed  in  without  a  hat  and  111  his  shirt- 
sleeves. 

"Be  calm!"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly  to  his  wife; 
"  don't  excite  yourself;  you  know  you  can't  stand  excite- 
ment, and  it  might  be  worse." 

"Good  heavens t " cried  his  wife;  " the  children  1— " 

"They're  all  right!  Now,  Mary,  don't  get  excited. 
Keep  calm  and  tool-  it  can't  be  helped  now;  we  must 
bear  these  visitations  of  Providence  with  philosophy)" 

"Then  it  is  mother!  "  gasped  his  wife. 

"Your  mother's  safe;  get  on  your  things,  but  don't 
hurry  or  worry.  It's  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  but  I'll  fly 
back  and  see  what  I  can  do.  I  only  came  to  tell  you  not 
tf>  get  excited." 

"For  mercy  sake!"  implored  the  almost  fainting 
woman,  "  tell  me  the  worst !  " 

"  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  the  consequences  be  on 
your  head,  Mary.  I've  tried  to  prepare  you,  and  if  you 
will  know — don't  excite  yourself— try  and  survive — but 
our  chimney's  on  fire,  and  the  whole  department  and  all 
the  neighbors  are  in  our  front  yard  !  " 

She  survived. — Free  Press. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THK  TWADDLER. 


As  I  was  sauntering  down  Kearny  street  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  arm-in-arm  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Pickering,  we  met  a  large  number  of 
the  aristocracy  and  exchanged  salutations  with 
them.  The  Count  de  TocqueviDe  and  Mr.  De 
Young  were  promenading,  lioth  looking  well, 
and  the  latter  very  stylish.  It  is  really  remark- 
able how  well  my  friend  De  Young  has  caught 
the  air  of  the  beau  mantle.  He  paused  to  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Pickering,  and  as  they  were 
chatting,  Major  Turnbull,  of  the  Alta.  and 
Judge  Greathous'e,  of  the  Examiner,  toddled  up, 
sucking  the  heads  of  their  canes,  with  which 
they  tapped  Mike  and  Loring  facetiously.  As 
the  group  was  about  to  break  up  a  happy  thought 
struck  me.  lieing  a  flaneur,  I  am  always  think- 
ing of  something  to  eat,  and  says  I : 

"Hold  on,  gents;  I'm  hit  in  the  head! 
What  d'ye  say  to  a  dinner  for  six  persons? 
Here's  me  and  Pickering,  Mike  and  the  Count, 
and  the  Major  and  Judge." 

The  felicitous  idea  was  adopted,  and  we  sat 
down  to  a  bill-of-*are  written  in  French  at 
Frank's.  I've  mislaid  my  pocket  dictionary  of 
hackneyed  foreign  terms,  so  it's  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  up  my  usual  pretense  of  being  fa- 
miliar with  French  cookery.  The  eating  was 
A  I,  and  the  best  sauce  I  ever  had  at  a  meal  was 
to  sec  Zulano.the  CW/VTritieranci  the  Chronicle's 
Undertones  Battening  their  noses  against  the 
window  and  slavering  with  envy.  We  met  later 
over  the  walnuts  and  wine — that's  what  we've 
agreed  to  call  crackers  and  beer  among  our- 
selves— and  I  gloated  over  them.  Ten  to  one 
they'll  write  up  that  little  spread  at  Frank's  as 
if  they  had  been  on  the  inside  instead  of  the 
outside  of  the  window.  It's  the  business  of  us 
newspaper  flaneurs  to  write  of  cookery  with  a 
familiarity  which  only  a  retired  waiter  really 
possesses. 

While  I  was  lounging  in  the  club  window  the 
other  afternoon,  my  graceful  friend  Fitch  of  the 
Bulletin  glided  up.    Says  he: 

"Curse  me!  My  life  is  made  miserable  again 
by  the  cook  of  this  club." 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked,  with  concern. 

"Why,  may  the  devil  broil  me,  if  the  salad 
wasn't  sodden  again  to-day!" 

It  was  some  moments  before  my  emotion  per- 
mitted me  to  speak,  and  then  I  inquired  ten- 
derly: 

"Deacon,  do  you  think — as  between  friends, 
now — that  you've  been  quite  right  in  the  head 
since  you  met  with  that  accident?" 

"What  accident?"  asked  Fitch,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Why,  when  you  were  caved  down  the  bank, 
you  know." 

This  little  pleasantry  seemed  somehow  to  go 
rather  against  Fitch's  grain,  for  he  got  red  in 
the  face,  and  said  he'd  be  dashed  if  he'd  let  any 
man  insult  him. 

"Insult  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  hastened  to 
explain,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  hadn't  any  such 
intention.  It  wasn't  my  own  idea;  everybody 
seems  to  think  you  surfercd  from  concussion  of 
the  brain  in  that  tumble.  Anyway,  the  Bulletin 
ought  to  sue  the  railroad  company  for  damages, 
because  it  has  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  that  fall.  You  don't  look  as  if  you  were 
idiotic,  however;  so  I  suppose  it  was  the  paper's 
skull  and  not  yours  that  got  fractured." 

Fitch,  who  is  a  good  fellow  at  bottom,  was 
mollified  by  this  explanation,  and  saving,  "By 
Jove,  that's  a  good  one;  I'll  work  it  off  on  13art- 
lett,"  he  left  me. 

The  want  of  respect  shown  by  the  lower 
classes  for  their  betters  is  one  of  the  most  disa- 
greeable features  of  life  in  San  Francisco.  Only 
yesterday  morning  I  was  myself  a  victim  of  the 
gross  insolence  of  a  low  creature  who  actually 
makes  her  living  by  keeping  lodgers.  She  met 
me  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  an  odious 
baby  hanging  over  her  arm,  and  accosted  me 
I  was  hastening  out,  for  the  hallway  smelt 
dreadfully  of  boiled  cabbage. 

"Good  mornin',  Mr.  Persiflage,"  says  this 
person,  with  a  look  in  her  eye  that  was  in  itself 
an  insult. 

However,  I  answered  her  greeting  with  the 
condescending  courtesy  which  the  higher  orders 
owe  it  to  themselves  always  to  assume  toward 
their  inferiors.  Noblesse  oblige  (I've  found  my 
dictionary). 

"That  tailor  man  was  here  again  yesterday," 
she  went  on,  with  a  vicious  grin,  standing  be- 
tween me  and  the  door. 

I  bowed. 

"  He  cursed  dreadful,  an'  said  he'd  be  Mowed 
if  it  didn't  serve  him  right  to  have  to  run  his 
feet  off  for  bein'  such  a  fool  as  to  give  tick  to  a 
snide  swell." 

I  started. 

"  Kin  ye  gimme  somethin'  on  the  rent?  " 

I  drew  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  and  en- 
deavored to  take  my  departure  with  I  ecoming 
dignity;  but  this  wretched  hussy  interposed  her- 
self and  her  infernal  baby — which  had  begun  to 
squall — and  I  had  to  stand  and  take  a  flood  of  un- 
grammatical  —  horribly  ungrammatical  —  abuse. 

"  Who  are  ye !  "  she  yelled,  so  that  all  Natoma 
street  could  hear  her.  "Who  are  ye,  that  the 
likes  av  ye  shud  put  on  chape  shtoyle  at  the 
expinse  av  dacint,  hard-wurrkin  payple?  [She's 
one  of  the  Pope's  Irish,  and  I've  noticed  that 
her  vulgar  brogue  betrays  itself  when  she's  ex- 


cited.] Ye  wroile  an  the  papers  as  if  ye  war 
livin'  an  Nob  Hill!  Sure  it's  rowlin'  in  wealth, 
yc  are,  an'  movin'  in  the  hoight  av  poloitc  so- 
coiety,  an'  aitin'  Flinch  dinners — an  paper. 
But  yer  raily  in  luck  fwhin  ye  kin  sit  down  to 
yer  three  twelve-cint  dishes  fur  twenty-foive 
cents  in  a  rawbone  rishtaurant .  An' as  fur  the 
woines  yer  scribblin'  about  from  wake  to  wake, 
be  me  sowl,  Oi  don't  belave  ye  knows  cham- 
pagne from  Oirish  whisky!  Will  ye  pay  me 
me  rint  ?  " 

I  gave  her  one  of  my  looks,  and  swept  past 
her  with  my  accustomed  hauteur. 

Ah,  the  life  of  us  flaneurs  is  not  altogether 
the  gay  and  elegant  existence  it  seems  when  we 
write  so  lightheartedly  and  gracefully  of  it  for 
the  delectation  of  fashionable  society. 

I'EKSIFI.Ar.E. 


Professor  Kvangelinus  Apostoliclcs  Sophocles, 
Creek  professor  at  Harvard,  is  dead.  Professor 
Evangelinus,  etc.,  had  an  immense  advantage 
over  most  distinguished  men.  Nobody  ever 
named  a  baby  after  him. 


The  announcement  is  made  that  five  new  and 
swift  steamships  are  to  be  added  to  the  trans- 
Atlantic  lines.  Everything  seems  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  American  bank  cashiers. 


Ladies  who  practice  economy  should  not  fail  to  have 
their  dresses  made  at  Sullivan's,  120  Kearny  street. 


Rowei.l's  Fire  of  Life,  $1.00.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists.   

Ladies  may  always  depend  upon  finding  the  latest 
styles  and  brightest  novelties  in  ladies',  misses'  and  chil- 
dren's cloaks  and  suits,  at  the  lowest  prices,  at  Sullivan's, 
120  Kearny  street. 

Captain  J.  H.  McMf.nomy,  of  California  Market  fame, 
presents  to  epicures  the  only  grain-fed  beef  to  \k  pro- 
cured in  San  Francisco.  Lovers  of  that  special  article 
would  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit  to  Capt.  J.  H.  McMcno- 
my's  meat  stalls,  6 and  8  California  Market,  where  the  dis- 
play of  extra  fattened  beeves  is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  of 
all  good  livers.    In  no  other  place  can  the  above  be  had. 


The  Latest  Novelty.— Fine  Jersey  waists,  in  wool 
and  silk,  both  braided  and  trimmed  with  jet,  at  very  low 
prices,  at  Sullivan's — the  leading  cloak  and  suit  house — 
120  Kearny  street. 


QELERY,  BEEF   AND  IRON, 

THK  GREAT  TONIC  AND  NF.RVINE. 

Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  on  the  coast. 
Laboratory,  537  Clay  street-  


YVm.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Herrin. 

^TEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEY'S  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Pine  Street, 


Rooms  23  to  26. 


W.  S.  Wood. 


R.  H.  Lloyd. 


T  LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ROOMS  9  TO  13,  NEVADA  BLOCK, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


I. 


OFFICES  OF 

FRANK    J.  SULLIVAN, 
Rooms  130  and  132  Phelan  Building, 

[unction  Market  and  O'Farrell  sts. 


A 


RTHUR   RODGERS,  . 

fUTORNEV  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  st.,  corner  of  Pine. 


R. 


H.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 


420  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Rooms  2  and  3. 


I) 


R.   E.   H.  PARDEE, 

OCCULIST  AND  AURIST. 


Office,  526  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
Large  supply  of  Artificial  Eves. 


?   W.  RAVELEY, 


S 


BOOK    AND    JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Ci.ay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gluuccstcr  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Putted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Spanish  Queen  Olives,  Indian  Chutnies, 

Lucca  Salad  Oils,  Met/  Crystalized  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies,     Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat". 

Day  8i  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  op  Japanese  UncolorsdTea 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
paintad  Cup  and  Saucer, 


OALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof,  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every-  room.  All 
ro'jms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
(font  in  the  city. 


^pHE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITA!  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President: 

Geo.  L.  Braniier,  Vice-President: 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mack-ay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier: 

Geo.  ('.rant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  Vork  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 

p   J.    KENNEDY,  GROCER, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  select  stock  of 
FANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES. 
Native  and  Imported 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 
Scotch,  Bourbon  and  Irish  Whisky, 
English  Ale,  Guinness*  Porter,  Etc. 
In  quality  and  prices  he  invites  comparison.  Wright, 
quantity  and  quality  warranted.    Strict  attentiop  paid  to 
country  orders.    Shipping  and  delivering  free. 
CORNER   MARKE  T  AN  D  TAYLOR  STREETS, 
San  Francisco. 

pREE   ART  GALLERY. 

MORRIS   &  KENNEDY, 

DEALERS  IN 

FINE    ARTS,    ARTISTS'    MATERIALS,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  ETC., 
19  and  21  Post  St.,  Opp.  Masonic  Temple. 


J- 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Only   Dealer  in   Grain-Fed  Bkef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 


[T    IS    A    WELL-KNOWN  FACT 


M.  B.  MORAC.HAN 
Has  the  finest  OYSTERS,  CLAMS  and  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SHELL-FISH  to  be  procured  anywhere  in  the  city. 
Families,  hotels,  and  public  and  private  parties  supplied. 
STALLS-68  AND  69  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 
 Open  all  night.  


T1 


ORS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO, 
1025  Larkin  Street, 
Corner  Sutter,  San  Francisco. 

^MERICAN  WATCHES, 

Largest  Assortment  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W.  MANNING, 
804  Market  Street,  Phbi.an  Building. 

QANAVAN,  GARH ART  &  NICHOLS 

NEVADA  STABLES, 


1336  &  1338  Market  Stkkkt, 


Near  City  Hall. 


The  best  accommodation  afforded  for  the  keeping  of 
Boarding  Horses.  Also  a  choice  line  of  Livery  Slock, 
with  Horses  and  Vehicles  of  every  description. 

Telephone  No.  3159. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 

pF.COUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

pURNITURE   AND  CARPETS 

Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 
Easy  Terms. 
GILBERT    &  MOORE, 
18  &  20  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco1 

PIANOS. 

JT     STECK,  PATENT  ARIAN,  SCHWECHTEN. 
BEN  J.  CURTAZ,  Agent. 
Wars  Rooms,  20  O'Farrell  Street. 
Pianos  to  rent,  and  lold  on  easy  monthly  installments. 


QRY  ALOUD!    SPARE  NOT! 

Our  Appliances 
CURE  CONSUMPTION,  RHEUMATISM,  NEU- 
RALGIA, DYSPEPSIA,  KIDNEY  DISEASE,  ETC. 

LIVING  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
TESTIFY  TO  THE  TRUTH    OF  THE  ABOVE 
,  STATEMENT. 

IN  SOLES  ($1)  CURE  COLD  FEET,  and 

RHEUMATISM  IN  FEET  AND  ANKLES. 
Come  and  investigate. 

CHICAGO    MAGNETIC    SHIELD  CO., 
106  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


pOOS  BROTHERS, 

THE  LEADING  CLOTHIERS, 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DIRECT  IMPORTERS 
3'>  33-  35  &  37  Kearny  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
Branch  House,  22  South  C  Street,  V irginia  City. 


[^OSENER  BROS." 

STAR 
STAR 
STAR 


MALT  HO  U  S  F. , 
MALT  HOUSE, 
M  A  L  T  HOUSE, 


Corner  Eleventh  and  Folsom  Streets. 


BEST  QUALITY   BAY   MALT   FOR  SALE. 


J 


OHN  ROURKE, 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 


PALACE   HOTEL,  629  MARKET  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

  PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  l>e  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best — always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DeLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office  :  206  &  208  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


M.  E.  Joyce. 


Jim  Orndorpf. 


gALDWIN   HOTEL  BAR, 

BILLIARD  ROOMS. 
DISPENSATORY  OF  SPIRITUAL  COMFORT. 

CLUB  ROOMS. 
Entrance  from  Powell  and  Market  Streets. 

Also,  Private  Rooms. 

pRICE'S  CARVERS. 

Tourists,  remember  to  take  home  a  set  of 
PRICE'S  FAMOUS  CALIFORNIA  CARVERS, 
(His  own  make  and  design) 
or  a  fair  of  his 
GUARD  RAZORS,  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  CUT 
THE  FLESH  WHILE  SHAVING. 

ALSO, 

HOME-MADE  SCISSORS  and  POCKET-KNIVES. 
STORE  415  KEARNY  STREET. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  KING  CLAUS. 


FROM  THE  HEBREW  OF  IS  ADORE  CHOYNSKI. 


[There  are  few  names  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Isadore  Choynski,  the 
Hebrew  statesman,  philosopher,  historian  and  satirist,  whose  pen  contributed 
so  liberally  to  the  litarature  of  Half  Moon  Bay  and  Spanishtown  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century.  Rabbi  Choynski  was  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  such  famous  men  as  Alcade  Phillip  A.  Roach,  Sam  Brannan  the 
Sadducee,  Pixley  the  Nazarene  and  Leman  the  Levite,  and  by  such  associa- 
tion enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for  valuable  historical  work.  The  Rabbi 
was  a  wonderful  linguist,  a  great  scholar,  a  keen  observer  of  current 
events,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  whisky.  Notwithstanding  his  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  never  called  upon  to  accept  public  ofhee,  perhaps  because  he 
preferred  the  pure  delights  of  literary  triumphs  to  the  meretricious  pleasures 
of  public  preferment.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  and,  unlike  the  writers  of 
his  day,  lost  no  time  in  decorating  his  parchment  with  fanciful  hieroglyphics, 
but  dipped  his  fist  in  his  ink-pot,  and  with  that  incisive  weapon  slashed  at  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  hour.  The  appended  sketch  is  from  the  preface  of  the 
Rabbi's  greatest  work,  "  Howi  vos  Sodam  Foolloan  Stoneman  Fiftythaler." — 
Ed.  San  Francisan.] 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  201  A.  D.,  Claus  Spreckels  was 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  By  nativity,  King  Spreckels 
should  have  preferred  sauerkraut  to  fricasseed  savage,  but  several 
years  of  careful  study  of  the  writings  of  Editor  de  Young  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  chew  iron,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sirloin,  of 
some  dusky  slave.    One  ol  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  Can- 


nibal Islands,  at  the  time,  was  leprosy;  but  this  was  so  indispens- 
able to  the  comfort  ol  the  natives  that  very  little  of  it  was  ex- 
ported. The  principal  articles  of  exportation  were  the  Royal 
Cabinet  and  a  sort  of  native  fungus  knows  as  Kalakaua.  After 
these  in  the  commercial  estimate  came  raw  sugar,  of  which 
the  King  claimed  a  monopoly— His  Cannibal  Majesty,  like  the 
rulers  of  civilization,  deeming  everything  in  the  taffy  line  his  ex- 
clusive right.  In  the  years  of  his  vigorous  manhood,  the  dream 
of  King  Spreckels  was  to  feed  the  whole  world  on  sugar,  so  that 
the  royal  larder  might  ever  be  full  of  saccharine-fattened  sub- 


jects. In  pursuance  of  this  ambition,  the  King  made  frequent  in- 
cursions on  the  western  coast  of  the  American  continent,  and 
rarely  returned  without  the  scalps  of  a  couple  of  fat  San  Fran- 
cisco merchants. 

In  time,  however,  by  the  number  of  his  predatory  successes, 
King  Spreckels  grew  fat  and  indolent,  and  tiring  of  his  aggressive 
warfare,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  beautifying  of  his  palace  and 
the  congregation  around  him  of  congenial  spirits.  At  that  time 
congenial  spirits  were  more  abundant  in  San  Francisco  than  any 
other  kind.  They  were  all  above  proof,  though  somewhat  under 
suspicion  of  being  anxious  to  work;  and  the  news  of  an  opening 
in  the  Cannibal  Islands  caused  quite  a  flutter  of  excitement.  A 
few  of  the  more  juicy  ones,  who  still  remembered  the  pleasing  sen- 
sation of  three  meals  in  one  day,  hung  back  in  doubt,  lest  the  open- 
ing might  prove  too  large  for  them.  The  l'oet  Stoddard,  however, 
embraced  the  opportunity  at  once.  Having  written  incessantly 
for  ten  years  in  a  community  in  which  men  were  hung  for  murder, 
the  Poet  had  learned  to  set  small  store  on  his  life.  His  violent 
exercise  on  the  winged  steed  of  the  muses — too  often  on  an  empty 
stomach  at  that — had  so  reduced  him  in  flesh  that  he  was  more 
likely  to  arouse  the  cupidity  of  a  showman  than  the  appetite  of  a 
savage.  The  Bard  arrived  safely  at  the  Cannibal  Islands,  and 
while  waiting  for  an  audience  with  the  King,  took  a  walk  on 
"The  Reef,"  a  romantic  spot  by  the  seashore  to  which  all  debtors 
are  sent  to  expiate  their  offenses. 


The  Poet  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  one  of  the  worst  cus- 
toms of  civilization  grafted  on  savagery,  but  the  hearty  reception 
accorded  him  by  the  King  quickly  restored  his  equanimity. 
After  a  grand  fete  the  Poet  was  sent  off  with  a  strong  guard  to 
read  some  of  his  verses  to  a  band  of  plantation  slaves  whose  ap- 
petites had  been  rendered  inordinate  by  too  much  exercise  on  a 
diet  of  fresh  morning  air.  The  remedy  proved  so  elfective  that 
invitations  were  showered  on  the  Poet  by  the  rich  chiefs  of  the 
Islands,  until  the  King  was  forced  to  protect  the  Laureate  by  an 
ordinance  making  it  fryable  for  any  man  to  absent  himself  while 
his  slaves  were  being  physicked.  This  precaution  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  The  Poet,  left  to  discharge  the  agreeable  duties  of  his 
office,  soon  delighted  his  royal  patron  by  several  exquisite  poems, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  "Sunset  on  a  Sugar  Mill,"  and 
"  Meditations  on  an  Empty  Molasses  Tub."  When  the  news  of 
the  Poet's  triumphs  reached  San  Francisco  there  was  a  renewed 
desire  among  the  congenial  spirits  to  evaporate,  lly  this  time 
most  ol  them  had  so  shrunk  in  bulk  that  there  was  scarcely 
anything  in  the  city  small  enough  to  hold  them.  King 
Spreckels,  inspired  by  the  writings  of  his  Laureate,  made 
a  treaty  with  (he  North  American  continent.  By  this  cove- 
nant the  freedom  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  incalculable 
commercial  advantages  and  ten  million  dollars  a  year  were 
granted  King  Spreckels,  on  condition  of  his  taking  charge  of  the 
surplus  talent  of  Pine  street,  the  Bar  Association  and  the 
Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco.  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  17th  of  March,  201,  A.  ».,  and  was  ratified  throughout 
the  country  with  .the  most  exuberant  symptoms  of  popular  de- 
light. Even  at  this  late  day  the  event  is  still  commemorated  in  a 
worthy  manner,  and  once  each  month  the  Bohemian  Club  re- 
vives the  memory  of  the  historic  transaction  by  an  enthusiastic 
demonstration  known  as  a  High  Jinks.  In  pursuance  of  his 
sworn  obligations,  king  Spreckels  immediately  took  charge  of 
the  Honorable  Paul  Neumann,  a  great  orator,  statesman,  poet 
and  wit  of  the  day,  and  not  infrequently  of  the  night  as  well. 
Mr.  Neumann  had  served  his  country  when  it  was  worth  only 
eight  dollars  a  day  and  board  to  be  a  patriot.  By  this 
heroic  example  of  self-denial  he  had  virtually  placed  him- 
self outside  the  .pale  of  public  office,  for  (here  was  a  heavy 
salary  attached  to  every  very  high  position  except  that 
reserved  by  the  public  for  the  Railroad  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Neumann  speedily  achieved  great  fame  as  a  lawyer  by  de- 
fending his  friend  the  Laureate  against  the  charge  of  having  in- 
jured the  banana  crop  by  the  indiscriminate  publication  of  his 
verses.  The  great  advocate  proved  conclusively  the  injustice  of 
the  accusation  by  describing  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  on  the 


Poet's  birthplace,  where  one  could  not  shy  a  brick  in  any  direc- 
tion without  knocking  down  a  couple  of  cabbage-heads  or  a 
dozen  or  so  of  beats.  As  a  tribute  to  his  wonderful 
legal  ability,  Mr.  Neumann  was  appointed  Attorney  General, 
and  vested  with  authority  to  devise  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the 
kingdom.  This  pleasing  duty  he  performed  in  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory manner,  his  most  noticeable  improvements  being  the  aboli- 
tion of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  concession  to  all  debtors 
of  the  right  to  have  importunate  creditors  banished  from  the 
Islands  or  placed  under  bonds. 

He  also  icmodclcd 
the  great  seal  of  state, 
and  instead  of  the 
suggestive  design  of 
a  native  basting  a  fat 
grocery  man  in  front 
of  a  roaring  fire,  in- 
troduced a  stamp  of 
artistic  and  scholarly 
significance.  His 
Majesty  made  several 
overtures  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Senator  Tim 
McCarthy  to  act  as 
Prime  Minister  and 
conduct  the  native 
Legislature  on  the  high  moral  plane  of  the  American  institution. 
The  Senator's  patriotic  services  were  in  such  demand,  however, 
that  his  admiring  countrymen  strongly  opposed  the  desire  of  the 
King,  preferring  violation  of  the  treaty  todeprivation  of  so  worthy 
a  representative.  The  rupture  thus  caused  almost  precipitated  a 
war,  and  was  only  healed  by  the  generous  proposal  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  permit  the  enlistment  of  Sconchin  Maloncy  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Congressman  Maybcll  as  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal.  Before  this  arrangement  could  be  entered  into,  Mr. 
Maloney  obtained  a  remunerative  position  as  an  automatic 
foghorn  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Maybell  got  more  seals 
than  he  could  take  charge  of  on  his  estate  at  Mooneyvillc. 
With  the  stock  of  imported  talent  which  he  had,  however,  King 
Spreckels  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart's  content,  and  kept  court 
on  such  a  magnificent  scale  that  the  barbaric  beauty  of  his  es- 
tablishment was  the  talk  of  all  the  civilized  centers  from  San 
lose  to  Paris.  Every  afternoon  the  King  held  a  grand  levee,  His 
Majesty  being  seated  on  a  throne  of  oak  profusely  decorated  with 
the  richest  golden  syrup.  The  steps  of  the  dais  that  upheld  the 
throne  were  composed  of  aromatic  woods  culled  from  the 
forests  of  the  West  and  inlaid  with  the  finest  white  crystal, 
worth  seven  cents  a  pound  without  any  drawback. 

The  termination  of  King  Spreckels'  reign  was  rather  melan- 
choly. One  day  when  His  Majesty  was  surrounded  by  his  Cabi- 
net, as  in  the  introductory  sketch — Major  General  McFarlane 
being  on  his  left,  and  the  Attorney  General  and  Poet  Laureate 
on  his  right — a  distinguished  stranger  with  a  gripsack  in  his 
hand  was  seen  approaching.  Having  prostrated  himself  before 
the  throne  with  many  protestations  of  resect,  the  stranger  (who 
proved  to  be  the  Celebrated  art  critic  Maximilian  Aurelius  Strau- 
blcs)  handed  His  Majesty  a  scaled  envelope.  The  King  tore 
open  the  missive,  hastily  perused  it,  and  then  snatched  a  fistful 
of  hair  from  his  royal  locks.  The  letter  stated  briefly  that  His 
Majesty  might  expect  by  the  next  steamer  the  Baron  Tavernier 
with  his  whole  Palette  Club,  Mr.  Brooks  with  seven  mammoth 
studies  of  the  Long  Bridge  smelt,  Joe  Tilden,  Colonel  Harry 
Brady,  the  Art  Association  and  fifteen  journalists  and  bad  act- 
ors. The  fearful  truth  was  too  plain  to  lie  mistaken.  The  King 
had  been  outwitted  by  American  diplomacy.  The  Bohemian 
Club,  the  Bar  Association  and  Pine  street  were  really  but  the 
multiple  of  every  institution,  from  the  Palace  Hotel  to  the  Alms 
House,  and  in  contracting  to  take  care  of  them  for  ten  millions 
a  year  and  immunity  from  all  tariffs,  King  Spreckels  had  ruined 
himself. 


Bowling  the  Laureate  over  with  a  blow  of  his  crown,  and 
kicking  Ambassador  Straubles'  valise  over  the  palatial  palm- 
tree,  his  enraged  Majesty  fled  to  the  water  with  his  subjects, 
and  left  the  whole  island  to  the  invaders.    Days  after  the  Poet 


and  his  white  companions  were  picked  up  by  a  passing  ship; 
but  the  King  was  never  heard  of  after,  ana  his  fate  will  ever  be 
surrounded  by  dark  and  horrible  mystery. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HOW  THEY  DID  IT  IX  >. 

BY  GEORGE  SANDY. 


On  the  22d  of  February,  thirty-four  years  ago,  I  was 
reclining  on  my  bundle  of  blankets  in  front  of  Larkin's 
log-store,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  putting  into  Deer 
creek,  where  Nevada  City  now  stands.  The  snow  was 
eight  or  ten  inches  deep  all  around,  and  the  lowering  sky 
betokened  a  coming  storm.  In  the  wilderness,  with  no 
friends  near,  and  with  but  little  money,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  everything  looking  leaden,  bleak  and  dreary,  my 
mood  was  dismal  as  the  forest — or  dismal  as  can  be.  A 
man  not  a  whit  more  loquacious  than  myself  lay  along- 
side me;  and,  as  it  was  nearing  dusk,  he  suggested  that 
we  go  up  the  ravine  toward  the  Sugar  Loaf,  where  there 
was  a  cabin  used  as  a  house  of  entertainment,  and  make 
arrangements  for  supper  and  shelter. 

On  approaching  the  house  we  saw  half  a  dozen  men 
and  a  woman,  who  were  celebrating  the  day  by  shooting 
their  rifles  at  a  mark.  The  shots  were  all  remarkably 
good,  but  the  woman's  were  the  best,  rarely  varying  an 
inch  from  the  center.  Strange  as  this  scene  in  the  wintry 
forest  was,  it  induced  no  comment  from  either  of  us. 
The  woman  was  the  most  spirited  one  of  the  company, 
and  decidedly  the  most  garrulous.  A  few  minutes  after 
we  joined  them,  the  whole  party  went  in  to  warm  them- 
selves and  eat  supper.  The  cabin  faced  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
and  the  entire  south  end  was  occupied  by  a  fire  of  glow- 
ing logs.  The  hot  meal,  cheerful  blaze  and  happy  small- 
talk  of  the  woman  and  her  male  companions  dispelled 
melancholy,  and  prepared  me  for  a  fine  night's  rest. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  all  lay  down  together  on  the  dirt 
floor — the  woman  in  her,  and  every  man  in  his  own, 
blankets;  and  we  were  soon  snoring  away  at  a  thunder- 
ing gait.  Three  or  four  hours  thereafter  I  was  awakened 
with  the  rest  by  the  noise  of  a  row  and  the  cry  of  "  Mur- 
der ! "  on  the  outside,  doing  to  the  door,  I  found  the 
snow  falling  fast  and  the  darkness  impenetrable.  The 
shouts  had  subsided.  Being  a  stranger  in  that  region,  as 
I  presume  a  majority  of  the  others  were,  I  soon  lost  my 
curiosity,  went  in  to  the  fire,  and  sank  down  in  my 
blankets  to  snooze  out  the  night.  Somebody  remarked, 
just  as  my  eyes  closed,  "  Well,  if  the  man's  dead,  he'll 
be  there  in  the  morning."   So  I  thought,  and  fell  asleep. 

After  breakfast  I  crossed  the  ravine  and  strolled  through 
the  snow  in  the  direction  the  cry  of  murder  had  seemed 
to  come  from.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below 
our  lodgings,  sure  enough,  there  lay  the  man,  turned  up 
on  his  side,  half  of  his  shirt  torn  off,  and  a  large  gaping 
wound  in  the  back,  near  the  lower  part  of  his  right 
shoulder-blade.  Two  men  were  near,  talking  about  the 
row.  I  examined  the  wound,  which  was  so  large  that  the 
flow  of  blood  did  not  fill  it  up  before  the  body  froze,  and 
I  recalled  what  I  have  since  often  heard  men  threaten  to 
do — "  putting  daylight  through  a  man." 

Directing  a  few  questions  to  the  men  standing  by,  I 
ascertained  that  they  were  debating  the  propriety  of  in- 
vestigating the  matter.  After  arranging  the  preliminaries 
between  them,  they  went  off.  By  this  time  many  persons 
were  coming  and  going  constantly ;  and  becoming  chilled 
myself,  I  went  back  to  the  cabin,  where  I  remained  for 
an  hour  and  then  returned  to  the  inquest. 

Perhaps  twenty-five  men,  in  all  manner  of  garb,  and  of 
various  nationalities,  were  standing  about  the  body.  A 
large  sugar-pine,  which  had  been  felled  a  day  or  two  pre- 
vious, lay  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  remains.  On  the 
stump  were  two  black  bottles,  partly  filled  with  brandy 
and  whisky,  and  a  tin  cup.  Some  fellow,  who  looked  as 
if  he  had  been  on  a  debauch  for  a  week,  and  whom  the 
principal  actors  addressed  as  Major  Domo,  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

"  Gentlemen :  You  all  know  what  brings  us  here  to- 
day. If  we  do  live  in  the  wilderness,  we  ain't  quite  sav- 
ages yet;  and  for  my  part,  1  hain't  forgot  how  this  thing 
is  done  back  to  hum.  Here's  a  man's  been  killed  ;  and 
as  civilized  beings  we  ought  to  find  out,  if  we  kin,  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  it.  If  any  feller's  got  any  thing 
to  say,  now's  the  time  to  talk  it  out.    Pitch  in." 

No.  2.  I  move  this  man  [Laying  his  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  six-jooter.]  be  appointed  Sheriff,  to  take  in  charge 
that  little  fellow  at  the  cabin,  and  the  man  who  says  he- 
is  the  partner  of  the  cadaver. 

"  The  w-h-a-t?"  cried  three  or  four. 

No.  2.  The  cadaver. 

"  And  what  is  cay-day-ver?"  said  one. 

No.  2.  The  corpse;  the  dead  man;  the  stiff. 

Ail.  Oh,  yes;  agreed. 

Off  went  the  Sheriff,  and  brought  "the  little  fellow" 
down  from  a  cabin  about  a  hundred  yards  off  that  ap- 
peared to  be  a  kind  of  groggery,  and  placed  him  between 
the  stump  and  the  corpse. 

Sheriff.  [Addressing  the  dead  man's  partner.]  You  stand 
up  here ;  and  don't  leave,  for  we  want  you  as  witness. 

Moccasins,  the  witness,  stood  where  he  was  directed, 
facing  the  "  little  fellow." 

No.  j.  Major,  the  liquor's  all  out ;  and  I  move  that  the 
Sheriff  lake  the  bottles  to  the  cabin  and  have  'em  filled — 
and  fetch  down  an  extra  one. 

Major.  I  guess  it  ain't  necessary  to  put  the  question. 
The  Sheriff  knows  his  duty. 

The  Sheriff  went  off  and  got  the  liquor;  and  every  man 
present  took  a  drink. 


No.  4.  We  must  have  a  jury.  The  Major  '11  do  for 
judge.  Major,  I  move  you  appoint  a  jury  of  twelve; 
and  let  'em  sit  on  the  log. 

No  objection  being  interposed,  the  Major  went  around, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  men,  and  telling  them  to  take 
their  seats.  All  who  were  requested  to  did  so,  with  the 
exception  of  a  half-drunken  man  who  said  he  was  a  law- 
yer, and  who  called  Moccasins  off  about  four  rods  and 
conversed  with  him  in  an  undertone. 

A  juror  now  suggested  that  the  judge  and  jury  retire 
and  have  their  talk.  They  accordingly  withdrew  a  short 
distance,  formed  in  a  semicircle,  the  judge  in  front,  and 
talked  the  matter  over  for  ten  minutes.  Then  they  re- 
turned and  took  their  seats,  the  judge  nearest  the  stump. 
Taking  hold  of  a  bottle,  the  judge  poured  out  a  stiff  horn 
and  drank,  passing  the  cup  and  bottle  to  the  next  man. 
So  it  went  through  the  thirteen. 

Major.  [Standing  up.]  It  looks  like  we  are  all  cut  and 
dried  now  for  the  business  afore  us.  Mr.  ,  [Speak- 
ing to  the  lawyer.]  we  ought  to  be  acquainted.  What's 
your  name? 

Lawyer.  Fuddlelaw. 

Major.  Well,  Mr.  Fuddlelaw,  I  want  you  to  talk  com- 
mon sense.  It  can't  be  exacted  that  we  fellers  who 
come  from  Pike  county  and  the  Keystone  coal-pits  knows 
any  thing  about  them  books  they  call  Coke  and  Black- 
stone  ;  but  you  can  pungle  your  hat  and  five  pounds  of 
dust  we  knows  quarts  [Nodding  to  the  bottles.]  and  anthra- 
cite, too,  when  we  sees  'em.  When  1  get  through  with 
this  yer  chap,  you  can  commence  spouting.  [To  the  pris- 
oner.] Sir,  you  know  what  we're  alter.  We  charges  you 
with  killing  that  man  last  night,  in  the  fuss  you  had  with 
him.  You  can  have  one  of  them  men  for  your  lawyer,  il 
you  want  one;  and  if  you  don't,  you  can  talk  for  your- 
self.   What's  your  name? 

Little  Bellow,  jack  Chips.  I  didn't  kill  him;  and  1 
don't  want  any  lawyer.  I  can  do  my  own  talking;  and 
I  can  do  my  own  fighting,  too— if  I  am  a  little  man  ! 

Major.  Come,  come — we  don't  want  that  yer  kind  o' 
gab.  You  can  talk  a  little,  but  we  calkerlate  to  do  the 
most  of  that  business  ourselves.  Are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty?  You  might  as  well  say  yes,  and  save  us  a  deuced 
sight  of  trouble  to  prove  it.    (Jut  with  it,  now  ! 

Chips.  I'm  not  guilty.  And  I'll  keep  you  here  till  hell 
freezes  over  before  I'll  'danger  my  guzzle  by  acknowledg- 
ing an  impossibility. 

Major.  You  won't  acknowledge  it,  then? 

Chips.  Narry  time  ! 

Major.  Mr.  Fuddlelaw,  you  can  move  the  audience. 

Fuddlelaw.  May  it  please  the  Court  and  you,  Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury  :  [Goes  to  the  stump  and  takes  a  drink; 
stoops  down,  gathers  a  handful  of  snow,  presses  it  into  a 
ball,  and  commences  sucking  it.]  A  foul  murder  has  been 
committed,  and  the  odor  of  human  blood,  here  shed, 
pollutes  the  pure  atmosphere  of  God's  high  heaven.  But 
yester  eve,  and  this  thing — a  stiff,  stark  and  ghastly  corse, 
a  man  of  ice — was  a  living,  moving,  intelligent  and 
reasoning  being.  Now,  the  suppleness  of  his  joints  is 
gone,  the  play  of  his  wit  has  ceased,  and  his  judgment 
no  longer  influences  the  actions  of  his  associates.  The 
laws  predominant  in  all  civilized  lands  cry  aloud  for  the 
punishment  of  the  perpetrator  of  this  most  heinous  of 
crimes.  Far  removed,  as  we  are,  from  the  moral  influ- 
ences which  subdue  crime  and  check  temptation  to  its 
committal  near  the  homes  of  our  childhood,  I  trust  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  days  when  we  stood  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school and  lisped  from  the  catechism  that  law  which 
emanated  from  the  Creator,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  "  nor 
yet  those  other  days  when,  having  laid  aside  the  cate- 
chism, that  other  mandate  of  the  Almighty,  "Pie  who 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed," 
became  indelibly  impressed  on  our  minds.  We  owe  a 
duty  one  to  the  other,  to  the  world  and  to  our  God,  to 
punish,  check  and  abate  this  crime,  wherever  it  rears  its 
head.  And  I  opine  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  will 
scruple  about  the  performance  of  that  duty,  or  seek  to 
evade  the  responsibility  it  imposes.  Without  perambu- 
lating the  entire  field  for  concurrent  testimony,  I  will  so 
concentrate  the  circumlluent  circumstances  that  there 
cannot  be  a  shade  of  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  your  minds, 
or  the  flash  of  a  questioning  scintilla  in  ours,  as  to  your 
verdict.  Notwithstanding  the  short  period  I  have  had  to 
prepare  for  the  task,  I  am  refulgent  with  faith  and  san- 
guine in  ability  to  designate  and  demonstrate,  by  unim- 
peachable testimony,  who  the  guilty  man-destroyer  is. 

Major.  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Fuddlelaw,  cut  it  short ! 

Fuddlelaw.  Y'our  Honor,  I'll  do  it — for  there's  a  game 
of  French  monte  now  going  on  at  the  mill  [groggery}, 
and  I'm  interested  in  the  bank.  The  cursed  greenhorns 
are  all  the  time  kicking  up  a  row  round  the  table,  and 
Lamb-like  Pete  isn't  able  to  master  all  of  them  without 
assistance.  [Soto  voce.]  This  job  won't  pan  out  much, 
anyhow.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  matter  requires 
but  few  words  from  me;  and,  deferring  to  the  Judge's 
intimation,  I  will  not  cloy  you  by  any  unnecessary  ver- 
biage, relying  solely  upon  the  evidence  to  so  frame  your 
decision  that  the  outraged  laws  of  God  and  man  may  in 
proper  measure  be  propitiated.  Here  I  rest,  and  charge 
that  that  is  THE  Man  !  [Pointing  his  indexed  hand  at 
Chips,  and  keeping  it  in  position  a  quarter  of  a  minute.] 
To  substantiate  what  I  say,  with  your  permission  I  will 
introduce  the  first  witness,  Mr.  Moccasins. 


Mr.  Moccasins  shuffled  the  snow  with  his  feet  and 
looked  terribly  frightened,  though  it  was  palpably  plain 
that  he  was  exerting  his  power  of  self-control. 

Major.  Mr.  Moccasing,  please  tell  the  court  and  jury 
what  you  know  about  this  fuss. 

Moccasins.  Last  night  I  and  Hall,  my  partner  there 
[indicating  the  corpse],  with  Jack  Chips  and  a  dozen 
others,  were  in  the  cabin  yonder,  playing  cards  and 
frolicking.  About  the  middle  of  the  night  we  were 
pretty  well  set  up  with  hot  rum,  except  Jack  Chips,  who 
was  getting  all  the  dust.  Hall  and  myself  thought  he  was 
playing  foul,  and  we  commenced  watching.  The  last 
game  we  played,  Jack  got  out  four  points  ahead,  and 
reached  out  his  hand  and  covered  the  sack  and  raked  it 
in.    Hall  jumped  up  and  grabbed  him,  saying,  "The 

 shoved  a  card  under  the  table  !  "  Jack  said 

that  Hall  lied;  but  I  found  the  queen-of-hearts  under 
the  table  afterwards.  Hall  called  him  a  liar,  and  Jack 
jerked  a  chunk  of  wood  out  of  the  fireplace  and  knocked 
him  down.  Jack  then  ran  out  of  the  cabin,  this  way. 
Hall  got  up  and  started  after  him,  saying  he'd  lam  the 
life  out  of  the  if  he  overtook  him.  Know- 
ing there 'd  be  a  big  fuss  when  they  come  together,  I  took 
a  drink  and  followed.  They  clinched  before  I  got  to  'em, 
and  Jack  was  on  top,  punching  Hall  terribly.  Hall 
didn't  seem  to  mind  it  a  cursed  bit.  I  caught  hold  of 
Jack  and  yanked  him  off,  and  struck  him  with  my  pistol. 
He  ran  away.  When  I  spoke  to  Hall  he  didn't  answer. 
I  looked  at  him,  and  he  was  dead.  I  was  too  drunk  to 
take  him  home  through  the  snow. 

A  juror  here  left  his  seat  on  the  log,  and  took  the  bot- 
tles up  to  the  cabin  to  have  them  filled. 

Another  juror  asked:  "  Did  Jack  have  anything  in  his 
hand  when  you  pulled  him  off?  " 

Moccasins.  No.  He  stooped  down  and  picked  up 
something,  and  when  I  saw  it  was  a  big  knife  I  struck 
him  with  the  pistol. 

Jack.  That's  a  lie  ! 

Moccasins.  If  you  say  I  lie,  I'll  punch  you  in  the  snoot ! 
Jack.  It's  an  infernal  lie  !    Come  on ;  you  can't  scare 

me ! 

Sheriff.  Order,  gents ;  order  in  the  court ! 

Jack.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  stand  here  and  allow 
an  infernal  thief  to  lie  about  me  in  that  style?  [Walking 
toward  the  witness,  who  turned  pale.]  Come  on,  if  you 
want  to  smash  my  snoot ! 

The  Judge  and  jury  rose  to  their  feet,  and  the  court 
was  in  a  general  muddle,  when  the  liquoring  juror  brought 
the  bottle  back.  All  hands  stood  around  the  stump  and 
took  a  drink,  and  the  trial  went  on. 

A  Juror.  Mr.  Moccasins,  you  said  when  you  spoke  to 
Hall  he  did  not  answer,  and  when  you  looked  at  him  he  . 
was  dead.    Who  killed  him? 

Moccasins.  Why,  Jack  did,  of  course,  with  the  big 
knife. 

Jack.  Gentlemen,  that's  impossible;  I  didn't  have  a 
big  knife ;  I  never  carry  one.  That  lying  hound  killed 
him  himself.    If  you  won't  stop  him  from  lying,  I  will. 

[Grasping  at  an  Allen's  six-barreled  pistol  the  Sheriff  had 
in  'his  belt.] 

The  Sheriff  shoved  him  off,  however,  and  he  failed  in 
his  purpose. 

Mr.  Fuddlelaw  seeing  that  his  witness  had  lost  color 
arid  was  trembling  violently  at  the  knees,  began  to  sus- 
pect that  he  had  the  wrong  side  of  the  case,  and  that  if 
he  was  to  get  his  retaining  fee  and  give  his  client  a  chance 
to  escape,  he  must  try  another  tack.    So  he  said : 

"That  will  do,  Mr.  Moccasins;  you  can  stand  out. 
Your  Honor,  and  gentlemen,  this  is  all  the  testimony 
I  propose  to  adduce ;  and  I  think  it  quite  sufficient  to 
fasten  the  murder  upon  that  man." 

And  he  pointed  his  left  forefinger  at  Jack  Chips. 

Major.  Well,  Mr.  Chips,  have  you  got  any  witnesses. 

Chips.  I  don't  know.  There  is  only  one  man  here  who 
knows  that  I  never  carry  a  knife  that  would  make  a  wound 
like  that. 

Major.  Let  him  come  in. 

Witness  for  the  Defense.  I  know  Mr.  Chips.  He  has 
lived  in  a  cabin  close  by  mine  for  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks.  I  regard  him  as  a  quiet  kind  of  man,  for  these 
times — rough  times — exciting  times.  I  never  saw  him 
have  any  other  than  a  small  jack-knife  that  he  cuts  his 
grub  and  tobacco  with.    I  guess  he's  got  it  now. 

Chips  pulled  out  a  pocket-knife  and  opened  it,  holding 
it  up  to  the  jury.  The  blade  was  about  three  inches 
long,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  squarely  blunt  at  the  end. 

Chips.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  knife  I  carry  always; 
and  I  don't  carry  any  other. 

An  outside  man  now  spoke  up,  and  said,  "  Here's  a 
knife  I  found  up  there  in  the  snow; "and  exhibited  an 
ivory-handled  piece  of  steel,  nearly  large  enough  for  an 
artilleryman's  short-sword. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Fuddlelaw. 

He  looked  at  it  with  one  eye,  and  at  his  witness  with 
the  other,  for  a  moment,  and  then  dropped  it,  point 
down,  in  the  snow.    It  was  stained  with  blood. 

The  Sheriff  pulled  it  out,  examined  it,  made  a  carte, 
tierce  and  thrust,  reversed  the  handle  and  passed  it  to 
the  jury,  with  the  remark  : 

"A  mucho  grande  cheeser  1" 

Juror.  Is  that  your  dadger? 

Chips.  No,  sir. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Juror.  Does  any  gentleman  here  own  this  knife? 
Nobody  answered. 

Juror.  Mr.  Chips,  do  you  know  whose  knife  this  is? 

Chips.  I  don't  know,  but  I  saw  Moccasins  with  a 
thing  like  that  yesterday. 

Major.  Mr.  Moccasing,  stand  up  here. 

Fuddletaw.  Your  Honor,  that's  not  customary — to  re- 
call a  witness  who  has  been  dismissed,  except  to  cross- 
examine  him  on  his  own  testimony.  If  you  want  to  ask 
him  any  questions  about  the  knife,  you  know  a  juror  just 
inquired  if  it  belonged  to  any  gentleman  present,  and  if 
it  were  Moccasins'  he  undoubtedly  would  have  claimed 
it.  I  would  have  done  so  myself,  if  it  were  not  that 
somebody  might  say  I  claimed  things  that  did  not  belong 
to  me.  The  whole  of  this  case  has  been  conducted  in  a 
very  lax  manner;  but  I  have  not  objected  heretofore, 

because  .    It's  getting  almighty  cold  down  here,  and  I 

move  we  adjourn  to  the  mill. 

Major.  We'll  just  ask  a  question  or  two,  and  then  ad- 
journ.   Mr.  Moccasing,  is  that  your  knife? 

Fuddlelaw.  That's  an  irrelevant  question.  It  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case  whatever.    We  decline  to  answer  it. 

Juror.  I  don't  care  whether  it  has  any  bearing  or  not; 
I  want  to  know. 

Fuddlelaw.  Well,  Mr.  Moccasins,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
answer,  if  you  choose,  but  blast  me  if  I  would  ! 

Moccasins,  with  quivering  lip,  answered  "  yes." 

Juror.  How  did  it  become  so  bloody? 

Moccasins.  We  had  liver  for  supper  last  night.  I  used 
that  knife  to  cut  it,  and  didn't  wipe  it  after. 

Fuddklaw.  Very  reasonable,  gentlemen.  I  had  liver 
last  night  myself.  It  was  an  old  Spanish  bull  it  came 
out  of,  too ;  and  a  fellow  might  as  well  eat  putty  saturated 
with  a  decoction  of  logwood,  for  all  the  good  it  does  him. 
I've  had  a  pain  in  my  stomach  ever  since,  and  can't  swal- 
low whiskey  enough  to  alleviate  it.  Judge,  pass  the  bot- 
tle.   Gentlemen,  join  us  in  a  drink. 

Major.  How  was  it  that  the  knife  got  out  of  your 
cabin  into  the  snow  where  it  was  found? 

Maccasins.  I  lost  it  there  soon  after  supper. 

Fuddklaw.  I  was  in  the  mill  last  night  and  didn't  see 
him  have  the  knife  there.  I  move  we  go  to  the  cabin 
and  have  those  dead  marines  on  4he  stump  galvanized. 
A  fellow  will  get  covered  up  here  in  the  snow.  [//  had 
been  snowing  throughout  the  tria/.]  We've  been  here  four 
or  five  hours  already. 

Juror.  Come  on,  fellows. 

Fuddlelaw  and  Moccasins  went  up  arm-in-arm,  and 
all  the  rest  as  it  suited  them — much  like  a  drove  of  sheep 
in  a  defile.  Arrived  at  the  cabin,  Chips  was  made  to 
stand  drinks  for  the  crowd,  and  treat  to  three  bottles. 
After  which  the  court  opened  anew. 

Major.  Well,  now,  Chips,  we  can't  stop  here  all  night, 
so  you  can  give  your  reasons  why  we  shouldn't  hang  you ; 
but  don't  lie  too  much  nor  too  long;  Mr.  Fuddlelaw's 
got  to  splurge  and  spout  when  you're  done. 

Chips.  Last  night  I  was  in  here  playing  with  Hall  and 
Moccasins,  and  only  once  in  a  while  they  allowed  me  to 
take  down  the  pot.  They  were  playing  together,  and 
cheating  at  every  turn.  The  last  game  we  played,  if  there 
was  any  card  under  the  table,  one  of  them  put  it  there. 
I  did  not ;  I  won  the  pot  fairly.  When  I  raked  in  the 
money,  Hall  rose  off  the  bench  and  struck  at  me  and 
grabbed  for  the  sack.  He  used  the  meanest  kind  of  lan- 
guage, and  Moccasins  backed  him  and  tried  to  trip  me 
up  in  the  scuffle.  Being  satisfied  that  the  show  for  me 
was  bad,  I  started  to  go  home.  Hall  followed  me  to  the 
place  we've  been  all  day,  caught  hold  of  me,  and  said  he 
wanted  the  money  or  a  fight.  I  told  him  I  would  not 
give  it  up,  and  we  commenced  tussling  for  it.  While 
skirmishing  round,  I  got  my  heel  against  a  rock  and  fell 
over,  he  on  top.    Just  then  Moccasins  came  up,  and  said, 

"Hold  him,  Hall;  I'll  settle  the  •!"  I 

heard  a  blow  ;  the  blood  spirted  in  my  face ;  Hall  fell  off, 
and  I  got  up  and  ran  away.  If  any  of  you  think  I'm  lying, 
go  down  there  and  see  the  hole  through  him.  A  man  on 
the  bottom  couldn't  strike  such  a  blow,  unless  he  was 
left-handed,  and  everybody  that  knows  me  knows  that  I 
am  not ;  nor  could  the  man  on  top,  if  both  were  face  to 
face  and  clinched.    That's  all  I've  got  to  say. 

A  Juror.  I  never  thought  of  that  before.  Hanged  if 
the  thing  ain't  considerably  mixed  ! 

Fuddlelaw  commenced  his  harangue  to  the  jury,  arjd  I 
went  to  supper.  On  my  return,  that  gentleman  was  still 
holding  forth  vehemently,  slashing  his  arms  about,  getting 
on  and  off  a  table,  and  scattering  polysyllabic  words  all 
over  the  house. 

"  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  roared  Fuddlelaw,  "  this  man 
Chips  is  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  should  suffer  for  it. 
He  has  basely  sought  to  lay  the  murder  at  the  door  of 
my  innocent  witness,  Mr.  Moccasins,  yet  —  " 

"  Stop,  you  cayote  I" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Chips.  The  pistol  which  he  had 
snatched  from  the  belt  of  the  drunken  Sheriff  was  cocked 
and  leveled  at  a  figure  that  shrunk  and  trembled  on  the 
threshold  of  the  groggery. 

Fuddlelaw  was  silenced,  the  monte  game  stopped,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  cowering  creature  in  the 
doorway. 

"  There's  the  man  for  you  to  hang,"  cried  Chips,  still 
keeping  his  weapon  aimed.  "  You 've  tried  to  get  my 
neck  stretched,  Moccasins,  by  your  lying,  and  you  don't 


sneak  off  while  I 'm  around.  Tell  the  truth  now,  or  I  '11 
bore  a  hole  through  you  !  Who  killed  Hall,  you  or  me? 
Spit  it  out !" 

"I — I  did;  b-but  I  thought  it  was  you  I  was  cuttin'," 
faltered  the  wretch. 

"  Give  him  time  to  say  his  prayers  if  he  wants  to,  gen- 
tlemen," commanded  Chips,  who  half  an  hour  later  was 
superintending  the  lynching  under  the  biggest  oak  on  the 
hillside,  a  pistol-shot  from  the  groggery ;  "  give  him  a  show 
to  let  the  Almighty  know  he's  comin'." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Fuddlelaw,  staggering  up  and 
speaking  in  a  thick  but  impressive  voice.  "  I  protest  in 
the  name  of  the  law.  This  business  is  cusscdly  irreg- 
ular— infernally  irregular." 

"  There,  now ;  you  stay  there  till  you  're  called  for 
supper,"  was  Chips'  answer,  as  he  pushed  the  lawyer  over 
on  his  back  in  the  snow.  And  there  was  that  in  the  fel- 
low's eye  which  made  the  lawyer  think  it  wise  to  lie 
there. 

"Mercy!    Oh,  boys,  have  mercy!"  gurgled  Mocca- 
sins, on  his  knees. 
"  Hoist  him  !"  shouted  Chips. 

And  the  order  was  obeyed  by  the  line  of  men  holding 
the  rope — headed  by  the  Major  and  the  jury. 


THE  FUNNY  OLD  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


BY  R.  E.  WHITE. 


There  s  a  man,  people  say, 

In  the  moon  far  away, 

And  his  face  in  the  day  you  can't  see; 

But  when  night-time  is  nigh, 

He  appears  in  the  sky — 

What  a  funny  old  man  he  must  be! 

And  the  stars  laugh  and  shout 

When  the  old  man  comes  out, 

And  Ihey  sing  to  a  rollicking  tune 

While  they  dance  with  delight 

Through  the  long  joyful  night 

With  the  funny  old  man  in  the  moon. 

All  the  stars  form  a  ring 

Round  the  old  man,  and  sing, 

And  their  songs  are  01  gladness  and  mirth, 

As  they  join  hand  in  hand 

Quite  a  frolicsome  band. 

And  dance  like  the  children  of  earth. 

So  the  night  flies  along 

With  their  music  and  song, 

They  are  jolly  companions  and  boon; 

But  the  gayest  of  all 

At  this  gay  midnight  ball 

Is  the  funny  old  man  in  the  moon. 

When  the  sun  opes  his  eyes 
In  the  far  eastern  skies 

And  gets  up  to  keep  watch  through  the  day, 

There's  an  end  to  the  fun, 

All  the  dancing  is  done, 

And  the  little  stars  scamper  away. 

Long  the  old  man  has  stayed, 

So  good-night  must  be  said, 

For  the  sun  bids  him  go,  and  go  soon; 

So  he  winks  with  one  eye, 

And  he  bids  us  good-bye —  ' 

Does  this  funny  old  man  in  the  moon. 


SUNDAY  AMUSEMENTS. 

A  fisticuff  encounter  which  took  place  in  front  of  the 
office  of  The  San  Franciscan  on  Sunday  last  shows  how 
much  the  city  suffers  from  the  lack  of  Sabbath  amuse- 
ments. A  drunken  fellow  staggering  along  the  street 
jostled  against  a  dyspeptic  individual,  and  presently  both 
persons  were  exchanging  blows,  to  their  own  satisfaction 
and  that  of  a  large  crowd,  comprising  much  political 
distinction  and  wealth.  The  inebriated  contestant  was 
soon  compelled  to  "haul  down  his  colors;  but  instead  of 
retiring  for  the  repairs  which  he  sadly  needed,  he  supple- 
mented his  physical  violence  with  a  fierce  verbal  assault. 
This  so  exasperated  the  sober  combatant  that  he 
wrenched  a  bludgeon  from  a  bystander's  hand  and 
whacked  his  assailant  over  the  head  with  such  vicious  en- 
ergy that  the  interposition  of  the  Coroner  seemed  for  a 
few  moments  to  be  very  probable.  There  was  hardly  any 
question  that  the  belabored  drunkard  deserved  chastise- 
ment. It  was  equally  plain  that  the  chastiser  preferred 
peace  to  pugilism,  and  was  anxious  to  retire  from  the 
scene  of  the  conflict,  if  he  could  do  so  without  appearing 
to  beat  a  retreat.  He  continually  moved  his  ground  to 
prevent  a  continuance  of  the  strife,  and  after  cudgeling 
his  tormentor,  withdrew  to  a  bootblack  stand  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  to  have  the  dirt  and  mud  of  the 
battle  swept  from  his  clothes. 

Under  the  circumstances  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  band  of  solid  taxpayers,  influential  politicians  and 
peaceable  fathers  of  large  families  would  have  stepped 
in  to  prevent  more  bloodshed,  or  at  least  have  summoned 
the  far  distant  policeman.  Instead  of  following  that  law- 
ful line  of  conduct,  however,  every  man  of  the  five  hun- 
dred deeply  interested  spectators  gave  his  sympathy  and 
encouragement  to  the  belligerent  drunkard,  and  insti- 
gated him  to  renew  the  combat.  Finding  the  popular 
sentiment  so  strongly  against  him,  the  sober  individual 
declined  further  hostilities  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
drug-store.  In  his  renewed  eagerness  for  a  battle,  the 
pursuing  inebriate  mistook  for  his  opponent  a  delighted 


spectator,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  latter  dealt  him  a 
blow  under  the  ear  that  lifted  him  over  a  hitching-post 
and  spread  him  along  the  cobble-stones.  The  crowd 
howled  with  delight  as  the  astonished  and  enraged  vic- 
tim rose  to  his  feet  and  in  turn  sent  his  assailant  down. 
A  roar  of  approbation  followed  as  the  irrepressible  drunk- 
ard regained  his  feet  and  again  floored  his  opponent. 
After  several  minutes  of  such  amusement  the  inebriate 
became  sufficiently  sober  to  discover  his  mistake,  and 
having  apologized  for  his  error,  retired,  leaving  the  battered 
citizen  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  the  uncooked  family 
dinner  which  he  had  under  his  arm  when  knocked  down. 
By  this  time  a  policeman  had  come  in  from  North  Beach 
or  Hunter's  Point,  and  demanding  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  chief  culprit,  was  Cheerfully  referred 
to  the  non-combative  dyspeptic  hiding  in  the  drug-store. 
Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  latter,  he  was  seized 
and  hauled  off  to  the  station-house,  amid  the  approving 
clamor  of  the  crowd,  which  had  no  sympathy  for  a  man 
so  brutally  selfish  as  to  end  an  interesting  fight  with  a 
club,  instead  of  prolonging  it  with  fisticuffs  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  several  hundreds  of  his  admiring  townsmen. 

The  frequency  of  such  incidents  explains  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  excitements  of  Mooneysville 
Sabbath  pleasures  were  received.  They  also  show  that 
fortunes  await  the  enterprising  managers  who  will  garnish 
the  Sunday  afternoon  with  some  amusement  more  sensa- 
tional than  the  counting  of  the  hours  between  the  bom- 
bardment of  Satan's  stronghold  and  the  triumphal  march 
of  His  Majesty  through  the  beer  halls  and  dives  of  the 
city. 


HOW   HIS'  SALARY   WAS  RAISED. 


One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Mose  Guntz's  Mu- 
seum of  Masculine  Beauty  lately  began  to  show  such 
signs  of  sudden  prosperity  that  a  rumor  got  around  that 
his  employer  was  thinking  of  filing  a  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Hearing  of  the  reflection  on  his  integrity,  the 
young  man  indignantly  refuted  the  slander  by  adducing 
proofs  that  his  unaccustomed  affluence  was  but  the  out- 
come of  an  increase  of  salary. 

"  I  got  the  raise,"  said  he,  feelingly,  "  from  the  old 
man  himself,  and  I  never  even  asked  him  for  it.  One  day 
the  old  man  says  to  me  as  he  went  into  his  office :  '  If  a 
lady  calls  to  see  me  tell  her  I'm  out.'  Soon  after  a  girl 
called,  and  when  I  told  her  the  old  man  was  out  she 
seemed  mad  as  a  wet  hen,  and  asked  if  she  couldn't 
leave  a  note  for  him.  I  said,  'Certainly,  madam,'  and 
handed  her  a  pencil  and  blotter,  and  she  wrote  the  note 
and  gave  me  particular  directions  to  deliver  it.  As  soon 
as  she'd  gone  I  took  the  note  in  and  handed  it  to  the  old 
man.  He  put  on  his  glasses  and  looked  hard  at  it  several 
minutes  and  then  he  says  : 

"  '  Say,  what  did  she  write  this  note  with?' 

"  '  A  No.  5  pencil,  hard  as  a  rock,'  says  I. 

"•'Yours?' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,  mine ;  I  handed  it  to  her.' 

"  '  And  what  did  she  write  it  on — the  desk?' 

"  '  Yes,  sir;  but  there  was  a  blotter  on  top  of  it.' 

"  '^Ah — hem — there  was,  eh? ' 

"  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  '  A  very  soft  blotter,  I  suppose? ' 
"  '  Oh,  about  the  same  as  usual.' 
"  '  H'm — could  you  let  me  see  it? ' 
"  '  Why,  certainly,'  I  says,  and  I  handed  it  to  him. 
He  looked  at  it  thoughtfully  for  awhile  and  then  he 
says : 

"  '  You  get  a  hundred  a  month,  isn't  it? ' 
"  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  '  After  this  'twill  be  a  hundred  and  fifty,'  says  he ;  and 
that's  all  there  was  about  it. 

"  You  see,  a  man  t^ets  no  credit  for  advancing  himself 
by  honest  industry,"  said  the  justly-offended  youth,  as  he 
pulled  down  his  vest  and  .posed  himself  to  kill  some  stray 
beauty  with  the  first  look. 


A   MAGNIFICENT   SCHEME  SPOILED. 


One  day  last  fall  a  number  of  Virginians  got  together 
at  Wheeling  and  organized  a  railroad  company,  with  a 
capital  of  $30,000,000.  Directors  and  officers  were 
elected,  a  prospectus  written,  a  memorial  asking  for  a  char- 
ter drawn  up,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  for  one  week. 
Two  or  three  days  later  the  President  met  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  his  co-laborers  and  said  : 

"  Our  whole  project  is  dished  ! " 

"No!" 

"  Surc's  you  live  ! " 
"  How's  that?" 

"  Why,  yesterday  I  got  a  horse  and  rode  over  the  first 
five  miles  of  the  proposed  line.  I  discovered  that  we 
should  need  ten  cattle-guards,  six  culverts  and  a  $500 
bridge  in  that  distance,  making  an  outlay  of  at  least 
$1,000,  and  we  might  as  well  lay  down  our  cards." 

"Why,  Colonel?" 

"  Why?  Because  the  whole  idiotic  gang  of  us  will  be 
dead-broke  by  the  time  we  pay  for  the  printing  of  that 
prospectus  and  give  a  reporter  $5  for  booming  the 
project." 

"That's  so — that's  so,"  mused  the  other.  "Why, 
Colonel,  I  never  had  the  remotest  idea  that  we  should 
want  to  use  a  dollar  except  to  buy  French  mirrors  for  the 
President's  office." —  Wall  Street  Neivs. 


A  young  man  calls  his  sweetheart  Kitty  because  she 
gets  her  back  up  so  often. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HEART-WRECKED. 


BY  JOSEPH  T.  GOODMAN. 

With  languid  eyes,  whose  sight  was  dim 
With  the  incessant  underswell 
Of  tears  that  rose  but  never  fell, 

She  gazed  out  at  the  distant  rim 

Of  hills  that  circled  round  the  manse, 

And  watched  expectant,  with  a  hope 
That  hushed  a  nursling  of  delight, 
For  some  one  to  come  o'er  the  height 

And  hasten  joyfully  down  the  slope 
Into  her  being's  waste  expanse. 

Her  life  was  such  an  utter  lack 

Of  all  she  craved  and  needed  most, 
Tr^t  ne'er  had  been,  or  now  was  lost, 

It  seemed  that  something  must  come  back, 
Or  something  come  to  her  anew; 

And  in  her  wistful  fantasy 

At  times  she  saw  vague  shapes  and  shades 
Appear  like  stately  cavalcades 

Along  the  outline  of  the  sky, 

And  trembled  that  her  dream  was  true. 

But  they  came  never  down  the  slope; 
For  while  she  dashed  aside  the  tear 
To  view  the  welcome  forms  more  clear, 

They  changed  and  melted  from  her  hope. 
And  so  she  famished  day  by  day, 

Till  the  slow  hunger  of  her  heart 

Became  a  starving,  frantic  greed, 
That  finding  naught  on  which  to  feed 

In  all  the  barren  world  apart, 

Returned  and  gnawed  her  heart  away. 

The  shades  and  shapes  may  come  and  fade 

Along  the  outline  of  the  skies 

To  baffle  other  longing  eyes, 
But  hers  are  vailed  from  shape  and  shade, 

And  the  keen  wishfulncss  and  woe 
Arc  quieted  to  peaceful  rest ; 

I  trust  no  future  dawn  will  break 

Upon  her  sleep  and  bid  her  wake: 
To  h»r  all  being  were  unblest — 
Eternal  nothingness  is  best 

For  hearts  that  yearn  and  hunger  so. 


THE  "  LIVELY  FANNY." 


BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Colonel  Walker  O.  Dodge,  when  he  had  once  made  his 
pile,  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and  open-handed  of 
men.  He  had  one  of  those  prodigious  private  fortunes 
which  used  never  to  be  heard  of  or  dreamed  of  until  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  took  to  raising 
them. 

It  had  more  than  once  occurred  to  Colonel  Dodge  that 
it  would  be  a  blessed  and  joyous  thing  actually  to  ex- 
pend in  one  year  of  his  life  a  whole  year's  income,  but  he 
had  always  been  a  busy  man  and  had  never  found  time 
until  lately  to  think  the  matter  over.  It  came  to  him  as 
a  pleasant  inspiration  to  build  a  yacht,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  gorgeous  ever  put  together,  and  in  it,  with  the 
society  of  fifty  chosen  guests,  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
navigable  globe. 

When  Colonel  Dodge  made  up  his  mind  about  any- 
thing it  was  not  his  habit  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet,  and  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  bjfth  of 
this  fancy  he  was  in  conference  with  a  shipbuilder.  A 
week  later  plans  were  laid  before  him,  modified  and  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Colonel  and  his  maiden  sister  were 
already  discussing  the  guests  to  be  invited. 

The  yacht  was  built,  and  the  Colonel's  sister  broke  a 
bottle  of  champagne  over  its  bows  at  the  launch  and 
named  it  the  "Lively  Fanny,"  after  a  little  dingy  the 
Colonel  had  owned  w  hen  he  was  a  lad,  and  had  chris- 
tened and  painted  with  his  own  hand  in  affection  for  his 
only  sister. 

Perhaps  when  a  man  loves  his  sister  as  the  Colonel  did 
he  is  cut  out  for  an  old  bachelor ;  perhaps  when  a  woman 
loves  her  brother  as  the  Colonel's  sister  did  she  is  cut  out 
for  an  old  maid.  People  said  they  were  too  fond  of  each 
other  and  too  much  devoted  to  each  other's  happiness 
ever  to  marry;  but  perhaps,  again,  they  could  each  have 
told  a  sentimental  story  had  they  been  so  minded — a  story 
which  would  have  involved  no  treachery  to  brotherly  or 
sisterly  affection,  but  would  yet  have  shown  that  once 
on  a  time  they  had  been  willing  to  be  parted  from  each 
other. 

In  fullness  of  time  the  splendid  craft  was  splendidly 
fitted,  and,  crowded  with  such  stores  as  no  craft  ever  held 
before,  she  sailed  away  with  her  full  complement  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers, her  little  army  of  servants,  her  picked  crew, 
her  doctor,  and  her  admirable  band  of  musicians. 
*         *         *  *         *          *  * 

Mr.  Dionysius  O'Hara,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
had  migrated  to  the  land  of  the  Saxon  oppressor,  and  after 
a  residence  of  some  years  in  London,  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a  retired  stockbroker,  one  John  William  Dodge, 
of  Bayswater.  Mr.  Dodge  had  a  daughter,  a  girl  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes  and  red  lips,  and  a  bountiful 
armful  of  waist ;  a  girl  with  an  innocent,  affectionate 
nature,  a  healthy  appetite,  a  natural  laugh,  and  a  very 
jewel-mine  of  a  heart  in  the  way  of  home  affections.  Miss 
Dodge  had  a  mother,  a  fat,  homely,  smiling,  sweet-natured 
old  woman,  who  was  a  comfortable  prophecy  of  what  her 
daughter  would  come  to  in  the  space  of  twoscore  years. 
Mr.  O'Hara  had  been  attracted  by  the  charms  of  Miss 
Dodge ;  Miss  Dodge  had  in  turn  been  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  Mr.  O'Hara.  The  retired  stockbroker  being 
appealed  to,  had  made  strict  inquiry  into  Mr.  O'Hara 's 
financial  position  and  prospects,  and  finding  the  result  of 
that  inquiry  eminently  unsatisfactory,  had  requested  Mr. 
O'Hara  not  to  call  again.  Then  had  the  roses  faded 
from  the  cheeks  of  Miss  Dodge,  and  the  kindly  laughter 
from  her  lips,  and  the  merry  brightness  from  her  eyes. 


Then  had  her  natural  appetite  forsaken  her,  and  the 
pearly  teeth  took  to  biting  nothing  but  the  pale  lips,  to 
keep  them  from  trembling  and  to  hold  down  in  her 
father's  presence  the  fountain  of  tears  which  played  so 
freely  in  his  absence. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Dodge,  to  his  wife,  one  morning, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  that  Fanny  might  be  the  better  of 
a  little  change.  There's  Hackett  has  a  yacht  he  wants 
either  to  let  on  hire  or  to  sell.  Now,  I  think  a  sea  jaunt 
might  freshen  her  up  a  bit  and  do  her  good.  Perhaps," 
he  added,  facing  the  situation,  "a  little  change  of  scenery 
might  drive  that  Irish  scoundrel  out  of  her  mind." 
,  The  retired  stockbroker  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  before  the  early  summer  was  three  weeks 
older  Mr.  Dodge's  family  was  aboard,  and  bound  for  a 
cruise  amongst  the  Shetland  and  the  Orkney  islands. 

For  a  day  or  two  they  were  all  three  mournfully  unwell, 
and  when  Mr.  Dodge  found  his  sea  legs  and  his  sea 
stomach,  Miss  Dodge  was  still  a  prisoner  in  her  cabin. 
At  last  she  came  on  deck,  a  woful  sight,  a  sea-green  dam- 
sel, and  she  could  be  persuaded  to  take  no  interest  in  any 
earthly  thing.  She  ate  less  than  ever,  and  the  brand-new 
rosewood  piano  Dodge  had  expressly  bought  for  her  was 
left  untouched,  or  the  gay  tunes  the  poor  sad-hearted 
young  thing  tried  to  play  quavered  mournfully  into  silence 
under  her  fingers,  and  she  would  run  back  to  her  cabin 
and  cry  there  until  the  solicitous  mother  followed  her. 
The  absent  O'Hara  had  listened  to  those  merry  airs,  and 
now  their  cadences  called  up  the  sad  phantoms  of  remem- 
brance. 

"  John,"  said  Mrs.  Dodge,  "  it's  all  a  mistake.  Fanny 
doesn't  want  fresh  air.  It  does  her  no  good.  She's  break- 
ing her  heart  over  your  cruelty." 

"  My  cruelty?"  demanded  the  miserable  man.  "  Did 
you  say  my  cruelty?  Go  it,  Matilda.  I'm  a  cruel 
father,  to  be  sure.  That's  a  cruelty,  isn't  it?"  He  indi- 
cated the  piano.  "  This  is  a  cruelty,  isn't  it?  "  He  in- 
dicated the  yacht  and  the  smiling  landscape  which  lay  in 
view  through  the  saloon  windows.  "  I'm  enjoying  my- 
self, ain't  I?" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  be  cruel,  John,"  said  Mrs.  Dodge, 
crying  a  little ;  "but  that's  how  she  feels  it,  poor  thing, 
and  she's  breaking  her  heart  over  it.  And  if  you  don't 
relent,  she'll  die.    The  sweetest  child — the  best  " 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  said  the  cruel  father. 
"  Marry  her  to  any  blackguard  she  chooses  to  take  a  fancy 
to.    I  won't  have  it  said  I  killed  my  child." 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  they  put  about  and  ran  into 
Belfast  harbor  and  thence  wired  to  Mr.  O'Hara,  request- 
ing him  to  join  them ;  and  the  little  Fanny,  learning  the 
reason  of  their  change  of  course  from  her  mother,  began 
so  to  blossom  again,  and  to  smile  again,  and  to  play  and 
sing  so  sweetly  her  old  gay  ditties,  that  Mr.  Dodge 
blamed  his  own  precipitancy  in  yielding  more  than  a 
little. 

In  a  brief  space  Mr.  O'Hara,  having  contrived  to  raise 
the  wind,  came  over  and  was  taken  aboard  the  yacht  and 
carried  away  north,  the  happy  maiden  sailing  with  him 
to  the  land  of  love's  full  summer. 

That  Dionysius  loved  Fanny  was  beyond  a  doubt. 
Where  is  the  son  of  Frin  who  would  not  love  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  retired  stockbroker,  himself  being  impecunious? 
Or  where,  for  that  matter,  is  the  son  of  Erin  who  can  re- 
sist the  soft  influence  of  feminine  charms  when  they  are 
brought  near  to  him?  Let  no  wrong  be  done  to  Mr. 
O'Hara's  susceptibilities.  He  could  have  loved  any 
woman  who  had  a  prospect  of  two  thousand  a  year,  as 
Miss  Dodge  had,  and  he  could  have  loved  Miss  Dodge 
herself  without  a  penny,  if  he  had  been  a  millionaire  and 
felt  that  he  could  afford  it. 

Everything  was  gay  and  bright  and  beautiful,  until  one 
evening,  an  hour  out  from  Portrush,  a  slight  haze  came 
on,  and  that  majestic  yacht,  the  "  Lively  Fanny"  of  New- 
York,  ran  straight  into  Mr.  Dodge's  small  craft  and  cut 
her  down. 

There  was  a  prodigious  sounding  of  fog-horns,  and 
boats  were  lowered  with  all  possible  expedition.  The 
big  yacbt,  after  describing  a  liberal  arc,  got  back  to  the 
little  one  and  took  her  in  tow ;  but  Mr.  Dodge's  hired 
vessel  only  survived  until  everybody  had  been  got  aboard 
Colonel  Dodge 's  ark  of  refuge  and  most  of  the  valuables 
had  been  removed,  when  she  gave  a  lurch  and  went  down 
in  twenty  fathoms  of  water.  _ 

While  Mr.  Dodge  and  his  women  folks  were  hurried 
below,  Mr.  O'Hara  remained  on  deek  and  distributed  his 
card  with  an  air  of  great  importance — "  Mr.  Dionysius 
O'Hara,  Barrister-at-Law,  Pump  Court,  Temple"— from 
which  fact  sprung  up  a  habit  aboard  the  "  Lively  Fanny  " 
of  alluding  to  the  wrecked  ladies  and  Mr.  Dodge  as 
"Mr.  O'Hara's  party." 

Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  everybody  had  heard 
of  Colonel  Dodge,  and  that  the  voyage  of  the  "  Lively 
Fanny  "  was  a  matter  of  public  news.  So  that  when  the 
Colonel  presented  Miss  Dodge  to  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  so  strangely  added  to  the  ship's  rating,  Mr. 
O'Hara  knew  at  once  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady  who  was  probably  a  better  match  than  nine  in  ten 
of  the  heiresses  of  Europe,  and  he  gazed  upon  her  as  a 
man  looks  upon  that  which  is  too  good  to  be  attainable. 
Yet — is  the  female  heart  absolutely  unassailable  when  its 
owner  has  come  to  forty  year?  Is  a  plain  and  rather 
grim-looking  woman  any  less  likely  than  a  pretty  one  to 
find  love-making  pleasant?  Mr.  O'Hara's  experiences 
had  been  wide  and  varied,  and  his  impudence  was  mon- 
umental. A  woman's  heart  naturally  pines  for  love — this 
was  his  philosophy — a  plain  woman  is  likely  to  meet  with 
less  of  it  than  a  pretty  one,  and  therefore  to  value  it  the 
more  highly  when  found — a  middle-aged  woman  is  always 
pleased  to  think  herself  still  capable  of  inspiring  a  grand 
passion. 

He  feigned  ignorance  of  Colonel  Dodge's  financial 
position,  and  he  attached  himself  to  Miss  Dodge  from 
the  first  moment.  When  somebody  among  a  knot  of 
the  more  elderly  of  the  Colonel's  guests  started  playfully 
the  question  as  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  a  woman  is 
most  charming,  Mr.  O'Hara  boldly  declared  for  the  time 
between  thirty-five  and  forty,  and  supported  his  position 
with  Irish  eloquence. 


"Spring  has  its  beauties,"  he  said,  "but  summer  is 
lovelier;  and  approaching  autumn  is  lovelier  still.  At 
five-and-thirty  a  true  woman  has  entered  upon  the  full 
possession  of  her  charrums.  If  she  is  beautiful,  she  was 
never  so  beautiful  as  at  that  happy  time ;  and  if  mere  out- 
ward beauty  has  been  denoyed  her,  her  heart  and  mind 
are  at  their  best,  her  nature  has  roypened  and  solidified. 
For  me  own  part,  though  I  am  an  oydoloyser  of  the  six, 
Oy  denoy  that  a  woman's  chief  charrum  is  her  beauty  or 
her  youth.  The  chief  beauty  of  a  woman  is  her  intuitive 
understanding  and  her  power  of  sympathy.  Ye  foind 
these  in  the  young,  to  be  sure,  but  undeveloped.  Forty 
is  the  true  marriageable  age.  At  forty  a  lady  knows  her 
own  mind." 

Mr.  O'Hara's  Irish  blandishments  were  not  without 
effect  upon  Miss  Dodge's  mind,  as  was  proved  by  a  little 
conversation  she  held  with  her  brother,  the  Colonel,  next 
clay. 

"  Walker,"  she  said,  "  that  Irishman's  a  thoroughpaced 
bad  lot." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?"  inquired  the  Colonel. 

"  He's  engaged,  against  her  father  s  wishes,  to  marry 
that  pretty  little  girl,"  said  the  lady;  "and  do  you  see 
how  he's  behaving'?   Have  you  remarked  his  conduct?  " 

"  No  ! "  said  the  Colonel.    "  What's  he  doing?  " 

"  Well,  Walker,"  said  the  maiden  lady,  with  a  slight 
blush,  "  I  am  getting  a  little  case-hardened,  I  allow,  But 
I  do  feel  a  bit  ashamed,  for  all  that.  He's  making  eyes 
at  your  dollars,  Walker." 

The  yacht  lay  at  anchor,  with  the  Giant's  Causeway 
stretching  out  like  a  great  pier  near  by,  and  the  wild 
Antrim  coast  looking  beautiful  in  the  distance. 

Miss  Dodge  presented  herself  where  two  or  three  young 
ladies  were  Dusy  with  sketch-books,  pencils  and  colors, 
transferring  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  its  scenic  accesso- 
ries to  paper.  The  little  Fanny  was  smiling,  for  Dionysius 
was  at  ner  elbow;  but  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  sliding  to 
the  side  of  the  lady  with  the  dollars. 

The  lady  of  the  dollars  received  him  with  unexpected 
gentleness  and  affability,  and  little  by  little  she  moved 
away  from  the  knot  of  loungers  who  surrounded  the  ama- 
teurs of  art,  Mr.  O'Hara  following  and  growing  more 
openly  complimentary  as  he  followed.  She  smiled  at  his 
compliments;  at  some  of  them  she  turned  her  head  away. 
The  poor  little  Fanny  at  a  distance  felt  her  heart  sink  and 
sicken  when  the  dollared  lady  coquettishly  smote  Mr. 
O'Hara  with  her  fan. 

It  was  a  halcyon  day  for  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  the  brightest 
hopes  warmed  his  impressionable  heart.  He  was  so 
thoughtful  and  consMerate  as  to  cast  some  of  his  joy 
upon  the  little  Fanny,  for  when  her  elderly  namesake  had 
withdrawn,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  fiancee  as  warmly 
as  ever. 

"  Dion,"  said  the  girl,  in  tremulous  affection  and  anger, 
•  wnydo  you  pay  so  much  attention  to  that  old  woman?" 

"  Me  dorlin  ,"  cried  Mr.  O'Hara,  in  tenderest  accents, 
"  I  trust  I  am  a  gentleman.  I  hope  that  me  future  wife 
will  love  me  none  the  less  that  I  denoy  meself  the  charrum 
of  her  society  in  order  to  be  polite  to  an  elderly  and  un- 
attractive lady  whose  brother  is  compelled  to  entertain  the 
party  to  which  I  belong." 

What  could  any  little  girl  say  to  that?  She  felt  that  she 
had  a  right  to  be  happy  again,  and  confessed  that  she 
had  been  foolishly  jealous.  She  owned  in  her  affection- 
ate, simple  way  that  she  should  be  jealous  of  any  one 
who  came  between  her  and  her  Dion,  and  her  Dion  an- 
swered sympathetically  that  he  knew  the  value  of  her 
affection  and  appreciated  her  tenderness. 

"  At  the  pace  he's  goin',"  said  the  Colonel's  sister  to  the 
Colonel,  "  it  won't  take  him  long  to  do  the  distance, 
Walker,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  reply. 

There  is  nothing  so  killing  as  moonlight  when  you  want 
to  make  love,  and  the  insinuating  O'Hara  was  fully  aware 
of  Luna's  favorable  influences.  They  had  music  on  the 
deck  that  evening  in  the  moonlight,  and  he  did  his  in- 
sinuating utmost. 

There  are  undoubtedly  men  in  the  world  to  whom  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  slip  away  from  the  confiding 
little  woman  who  clung  to  Mr.  O'Hara's  arm,  and  lookea 
up  to  him  with  so  tender  and  timid  a  smile ;  but  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  it.  It  was  but  to  say  "  Excuse  me  for  a 
moment,  me  heart's  delight,"  and  to  slip  away  to  the 
place  where  the  elder  Miss  Dodge  stood  expectant  of  him, 
leaning  her  hard  elbow  on  the  rail  of  the  vessel  and  look- 
ing at  the  reflection  of  the  moonlight  as  it  danced  and 
shimmered  in  the  water.  The  little  Fanny  stood  and 
watched  with  a  misgiving  of  which  she  was  more  than 
half  ashamed.  Surely  she  could  trust  her  Dion  after  their 
interview  of  that  afternoon,  and  all  the  kind  and  reassur- 
ing words  he  had  s|X)ken.  He  had  called  the  wealthy 
Miss  Dodge  "an  elderly  and  unattractive  lady,"  and 
though  the  little  Fanny  was  rather  disposed  to  like  the 
wealthy  Miss  Dodge,  the  words  had  been  sweet  to  her. 
Naturally  she  wanted  her  Dion  to  think  poorly  of  all 
womanly  attractions  but  her  own.  After  what  he  had 
said  to  ner  she  would  never,  never,  never  be  jealous  any 
more.  But  why  did  he  stay  so  long,  and  why  did  he  lean 
in  an  attitude  of  so  much  tender  interest  over  the  figure  of 
the  lady?  She  would  not  be  jealous.  Jealousy  was  a 
wicked  passion,  surely;  and  surely  there  was  nothing 
wicked  in  this  sick  sinking  at  the  heart. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  not  greatly  caring  to  know  what 
emotions  troubled  the  childish  breast  of  his  fiancee,  made 
warmer  and  warmer  love  to  the  elder  Miss  Dodge's  dol- 
lars. 

"  Oy  am  afraid,"  said  the  insinuating  young  man,  "  lest 
ye  should  catch  cold,  Miss  Dodge.  Shall  we  paece  the 
deck  for  a  whoile?  " 

There  was  so  tender  an  interest  in  the  tone  that  the 
speech,  simple  as  it  was,  spoke  volumes  to  Miss  Dodge's 
ears.  The  vessel  swayed  never  so  little,  and  when  Dion 
offered  the  lady  his  arm  as  a  support  there  was  no  reason 
apparent  in  the  world  against  her  acceptance  of  his  aid. 
The  little  Fanny  stayed  behind  w  ith  her  heartache,  and 
there  was  shadow  beneath  the  topgallant  forecastle.  The 
promenaders  paused  there,  and  somehow  by  cunning  ac- 
cident Mr.  OT-Iara's  hand  touched  the  hand  that  rested 
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on  his  arm.  Miss  Dodge  made  no  motion  of  resentment, 
and  the  gentleman  allowed  his  fingers  to  rest  for  a  little 
time.  Still  Miss  Dodge  made  no  motion  of  resentment, 
and  the  thrill  of  assured  victory  shot  through  his  heart  as 
he  took  the  bony  digits  gently  and  drew  them  further 
through  his  arm.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  finesse 
any  longer,  and  he  took  to  kissing  the  hand  with  ardor. 

"  Mr.  O'Hara!"  said  the  lady,  "  you  alarm  me." 

"Loveliest  of  women!"  returned  Mr.  O'Hara,  and, 
with  Irish  fervor,  set  an  arm  around  her  waist,  and  kissed 
the  hand  anew.  Miss  Dodge  trembled  a  little  and 
escaped  him.  "  Ye  floy,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  loik  the 
startled  fawn." 

I  must  leave  you,"  said  the  lady.  "  If  you  value  my 
regard,  Mr.  O'Hara,  don't  follow  me." 

"  Tis  a  bitter  sentence,"  said  Dionysius,  "  but  to  hear 
you  is  to  obey  you."  He  knew  that  the  style  of  love- 
making  he  employed  was  a  little  antiquated,  but  then  so 
was  the  lady,  and  the  degage  style  could  never  have  won 
her.  Miss  Dodge  went  below,  and  Dionysius  felt  him- 
self a  conqueror,  and  sunned  himself  in  the  most  splendid 
auriferous  dreams. 

Now  whilst  he  ogled  and  sighed  and  the  lady  yielded 
to  his  blandishments,  he  evolved  a  scheme  so  safe  and 
easy  that  he  laughed  to  think  of  it.  That  night  Dionysius 
sat  down  and  penned  an  epistle  that  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  either  lady  and  seem  addressed  to  herself,  and 
in  it  he  begged  for  the  companionship  of  the  most  charm- 
of  her  sex  on  the  trip  to  the  Causeway  next  morning,  when 
he  had  something  to  say  on  which  the  whole  happiness  of 
his  future  depended. 

He  found  the  elder  Miss  Dodge's  own  woman,  and  he 
tipped  her  with  a  sovereign  and  Dade  her  give  the  letter 
he  nad  written  to  Miss  Dodge— not  to  her  mistress,  for  he 
must  be  able,  in  view  of  possibilities,  to  declare  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  woman's  special  position — but 
simply  to  Miss  Dodge.  The  woman  smiled  and  took  the 
tip  and  the  letter. 

*  #  *       *  *  #  * 

"I'll  kick  him  overboard  this  minute!"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"Not  yet,  Walker,"  said  the  maiden  lady.  "It's  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Fanny  Dodge,  and  there's  not  a  word  in 
it  that  mightn't  have  been  written  to  the  other  Miss 
Fanny  Dodge,  and  that's  where  the  scoundrel  has  the 
pull.  But  you  see  that  projectin'  point  of  land  this  side 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  Walker? "  The  Colonel  nodded. 
"  You  can  boot  him  there,  if  you  like  to  follow  and  to  be 
sure  that  there's  no  mistake." 

*  *  *         *         *         *  * 

"You  really  meant  the  note  for  me,  Mr.  O'Hara?" 
said  the  maiden  lady,  blushing.  If  she  did  not  blush  she 
hid  her  face  behind  her  fan,  and  that  did  as 'well. 

"  Can  ye  doubt  it,  madam? "  said  Mr.  O'Hara.  "  Oh, 
let  me  throw  the  cold  conventions  to  the  wind — let  me 
call  ye  Fanny!" 

"Who  could  have  fallen  in  love  so  soon  as  you  pro- 
fess to  have  done?"  she  asked.  "How  am  I  to  believe 
you? " 

"Cruel  beauty!"  cried  Mr.  O'Hara;  "why  do  ye 
doubt  me?    I  loved  ye  from  the  hour  I  first  beheld  ye !" 

"  I  reckon  you  may  come  down  now,  Walker,"  said 
Miss  Dodge. 

"I  reckon  I  may,"  said  the  Colonel's  voice  in  answer, 
and  as  Mr.  O'Hara  turned  with  a  startled  jump,  he  saw 
a  gaunt  figure  rise  on  the  rock  below  which  all  his  ardor 
had  been  poured  into  the  dollared  lady's  ears. 

"I  suppose  I  may  come  as  well,"  said  Mr.  Dodge,  the 
retired  stockbroker,  in  accents  which  belied  the  mildness 
of  his  w:ords. 

*  *  *         *         *  *  * 

It  was  one  thing  to  think  that  Dionysius  was  true  and 
breaking  his  heart  in  absence,  and  another  to  know  that 
he  was  a  shameless  money-hunter  who  had  been  deserv- 
edly chastised.  An  honest  young  gentleman  on  the 
Stock  Exchange — he  may  be  something  of  a  phenom- 
enon, but  there  he  is — with  a  good  heart,  a  decent  in- 
come, and  an  unexceptionable  mustache,  has  long  since 
found  a  way  to  console  the  little  Fanny;  and  when  the 
two  were  married  the  other  day,  the  bride  received  as  a 
wedding  present  such  a  parure  of  pearls  as  no  retired 
stockbroker  ever  gave  his  daughter  in  this  world.  This 
was  a  token  of  friendship  and  good-will  from  an  elderly 
maiden  lady,  of  whom  Mr.  Dodge  never  speaks  except  as 
the  "  Lively  Fanny." — Longman's  Magazine. 


"  How  much  are  you  paying  for  poems  this  morning? " 
asked  Baron  Tennyson,  recently,  of  a  London  publisher. 

"Allow  me  to  look  at  your  poem,  my  dear  Baron," 
replied  the  publisher. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  wretten  yet,"  said  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  'Tis  Only  Good  to  be  Noble." 

"  H'm — we  are  somewhat  crowded  with  poetry  just 
now.  If  you  will  call  around  when  the  poem  is  finished 
we  will  look  it  over." 

"  The  Youths'  Companion  buys  my  poetry  before  I 
write  it,"  mildly  suggested  the  Baron. 

"  Yes?  Possibly  we  might  also  if  we  were  a  youths' 
companion,"  said  the  London  publisher. 


A  literary  gentleman  in  this  city  is  engaged  on  a  book 
which  is  tolerably  certain  to  create  a  stir  when  it  appears. 
The  author  claims  to  have  proof  that  Queen  Victoria  was 
secretly  married  to  John  Brown  shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  royal  consort.  He  claims  that  Disraeli  discovered  the 
fact,  and  through  threatening  to  disclose  it  secured  his  ad- 
vancement. The  collected  evidence  in  support  of  this 
remarkable  theory  is  all  to  appear  in  this  book. — Neiu 
York  World.   

Scene:  a  restaurant.  Characters:  two  high  livers  who 
have  eaten — and  imbibed  generously.  First  High  Liver, 
with  maudlin  solemnity—"  And  y'uve  no  chil'len  !  Too 
bad !  So  sad  to  think  nobody'dcome  afferyer !"  Second 
High  Liver  (argumentatively) — "  Dunno,  bout  'at.  'Fi 
doan  git  home  soon  shoon  wunner  if  m'  wife  came  affer 
me." — Boston  Gazette. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


Last  Sunday  evening  I  strolled  up  to  the  residence  of 
my  friend  Governor  Stanford.  The  Governor  is  in 
Europe ;  but,  whether  he  is  at  home  or  not,  I  always  have 
the  entree.  While  I  was  lolling  with  fashionable  ease,  my 
heels  upon  the  edge  of  the  magnificent  range,  and  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  a  young  lady  whose  beauty 
entitles  her  to  her  place  as  belle  of  the  Governor's  culinary 
staff,  my  confrere,  the  Call's  Trifler,  entered  the  kitchen 
with  Miss  Bavardin  leaning  on  his  arm.  The  latter  pres- 
ently offered  her  practiced  assistance  to  my  chere  a/nie, 
the  belle,  in  washing  the  dishes;  in  return  for  which  little 
service  she  received  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  haut  ion. 

"  Trifler,"  said  I,  "what  the  deuce  docs  our  frere  Un- 
dertones mean  by  booming  the  claw-hammer  so  assidu- 
ously in  the  Clironicle?  Me  and  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
writers  on  elegant  topics  have  got  to  go  to  the  opera 
occasionally,  and  if  Undertones  has  his  way,  we  shall 
be  made  disgustingly  conspicuous.  Has  he  raised  his 
first  claw-hammer,  and  wants  all  the  world  to  know  it?" 

"  Persiflage,"  cried  Trifler,  "I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  The 
heart  of  Undertones  is  not  in  his  work.  He's  writing 
under  orders  from  Mike  de  Young.  It's  Mike  that's  got 
a  claw-hammer,  and  when  he  has  it  on  he  can't  keep  his 
mind  off  it.  Mike  hasn't  always  been  used  to  wearing  a 
claw-hammer,  you  know." 

"  Egad,  I  should  say  not,"  was  my  answer.  "  I  remem- 
ber him  when  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  sensitive  public  if  he'd  had  anything — even  a 
big  patch — to  hide  his  shirt.  However,  he  wasn't  among 
the  '  Prominent  Persons  Present '  in  those  days,  and 
never  thought  he'd  be  doing  the  grand  at  the  opera,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  Count  de  Tocqueville  and  the  other 
nobs.  Is  he  really  moving  in  good  society — outside  the 
columns  of  his  own  paper?" 

"  Hush-h-h,"  whispered  the  Trifler,"  here  comes  Un- 
dertones." 

Sure  enough,  there  he  was;  and  presently — the  belle 
and  Miss  Bavardin  having  finished  washing  the  dishes — 
we  were  all  just  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  a 
scandal  that  is  delighting  the  elite,  when  the  housekeeper 
came  in  with  a  face  of  vinegar  and  asked  the  belle  if  she 
didn't  think  it  time  to  put  out  the  lights. 

Women  are  curious  creatures.  They  know  a  good  deal 
about  some  things,  but  they  are  never  able  to  understand 
literary  men.  I  had  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  last  Mon- 
day afternoon.  There  is  a  lady  in  San  Rafael  whose 
house  has  been  open  to  me  for  years.  She  is  an  admirer 
of  talent,  and  many's  the  time  she's  said  to  me  as  I  left 
her  door :  "  Don't  be  offended,  Persiflage,  please ;  I 
know  how  hard  it  must  be  for  a  man  of  your  genius  to 
get  along  in  the  strife  with  the  rude  world."  Then,  when 
I'd  open  my  hand  on  the  way  to  the  boat,  I'd  find  a  ten 
or  a  twenty.  Her  husband  has*been  equally  delicate  and 
friendly.  Well,  last  Monday  afternoon,  I  say,  I  saun- 
tered up  the  graveled  path,  swinging  my  cane  and  hum- 
ming a  light  air.  My  friend,"  Mrs.  Opulent,  sat  in  the 
bay  window,  embroidering,  and  I  smiled  my  sweetest. 
Then  I  rang  the  door-bell  and  the  servant  came.  I  gave 
her  one  of  my  condescending  nods  and  said  : 

"  Mrs.  Opulent 's  well,  I  hope?  " 

"  She  is,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  she's  not  at  home." 

And,  damme,  if  the  hussy  didn't  slam  the  door  in  my 
face ! 

I  staggered  down  the  steps,  and  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
with  my  mouth  open,  staring  at  Mrs.  Opulent,  who  still 
sat  in  the  window  and  looked  placidly  in  my  direction, 
as  if  gazing  through  me  at  something  beyond. 

I  then  conceived  the  idea  that  she  did  not  care  to  see 
me,  and,  coughing  in  a  haughty  manner,  I  strode  off. 

I  learn  that  she  took  offense  absurdly  because  I  wrote 
her  up.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  hard  up,  and  dashed  off 
a  sketch  with  a  vulgar,  lion-hunting  sort  of  woman  for  my 
heroine,  and  used  Mrs.  Opulent's  house  for  a  setting.  Of 
course  a  good  many  of  her  friends  recognized  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  premises,  and  thought  I  meant  the  woman  in 
my  story  for  her.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  her  husband, 
and  walking  up  to  him  I  said,  with  my  easy  smile  : 

"  Opulent,  you  rich  people  don't  make  allowances  for 
the  straits  that  poverty  drives  genius  to.  It  didn't  cost 
your  wife  anything  for  me  to  use  her  house  in  my  story, 
did  it?  " 

"  You  infernal  blackguard — "  he  began,  but  I  waved 
my  hand  with  proud  deprecation,  and  left  the  vulgar  fel- 
low there  on  the  street  swearing. 

Ha,  ha!  When  they  read  this  I  surmise  that  they'll 
learn  that  Persiflage  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  revenge 
himself  upon  his  enemies,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
knows  how  to  be  grateful  for  favors. 

I  am  thinking  of  leaving  the  Bohemian  Club,  of  which 
I  have  been  a  member  ever  since  my  friend  Crocker  be- 
came one.  If  he,  the  leader  of  our  best  society,  I  thought, 
can  .afford  to  rub  elbows  with  artists  and  actors,  and 
such  like,  I  certainly  need  not  be  afraid.  There  was  only 
one  vote  against  Crocker  when  his  name  was  up ;  the  vote 
for  me  was  unanimous.  I've  heard  some  of  the  members 
say  since  that  they  didn't  know  who  I  was  when  they 
voted  for  me.  It's  surprising  how  many  men  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the"best  literature  there  are  in  the  Bo- 


hemian Club.  What  I'm  thinking  of  leaving  for  is  the 
draught.  It  is  perfectly  frightful  the  way  the  wind  gets 
into  those  rooms.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  lounging  in 
the  window  with  Dan  O'Connell,  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard, and  a  dozen  or  two  more  of  the  leading  local  poets, 
when  a  breeze  struck  me  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At 
the  moment  I  was  in  the  act  of  bowing  to  a  lady — she 
moves  in  the  very  best  society ;  her  husband  is  a  wealthy 
retired  junk-dealer.  The  lady  stood  rooted  to  the  side- 
walk in  amazement — not  because  I  had  bowed  to  her,  but 
because  at  the  instant  I  did  so  I  sneezed,  and  the  sneeze 
blew  out  my  double  set  of  fine  false  teeth  and  the  cigar  I 
was  smoking.  Together  they  struck  the  window  and 
broke  it.  A  lot  of  the  vulgar  herd  collected  into  a 
crowd  on  the  sidewalk  below.  When  I  ran  down — look- 
ing like  a  man  of  eighty,  though  I'm  really  only  sixty, 
and  pass  easily  for  thirty-eight — the  mob  laughed  at  my 
sunken  lips,  and  fairly  howled  when  a  gamin — one  of  the 
offspring  of  the  canaille — picked  up  my  grinders  and  fled 
with  them,  hooting  at  me  triumphantly  as  I  vainly  pur- 
sued him.  Fortunately,  a  policeman  caught  him  and  re- 
stored my  property  to  me.  I  shall  certainly  think  seriously 
about  continuing  to  be  a  member  of  a  club  so  ill-ven- 
tilated as  to  make  such  accidents  possible.  The  whole 
upper  ten  thousand  are  giggling  over  the  story. 


As  I  was  moving  along  the  promenade  with  the  rest  of 
the  brilliant  throng,  last  Saturday  afternoon,  I  saw  my 
military  friend  Colonel  Granniss  standing,  in  the  first 
position,  at  the  corner  of  Bush  and  Kearny.  A  glance 
at  his  soldierly  figure  reminded  me  of  an  incident  of  his 
visit  to  England  a  couple  of  years  ago,  which  the  Colonel 
related  to  me  one  evening,  with  natural  pride,  over  a  bottle 
of  Roederer  at  Marchand's.  He  sauntered  into  Hyde 
Park  on  the  occasion  of  a  grand  military  review,  and, 
sensibly  enough,  advanced  from  among  the  low  mob  to 
the  open  space  reserved  for  the  movements  of  the  troops. 
An  orderly  approached  him  and  ordered  him  back. 

"  I'm  an  officer,  sir,"  protested  the  Colonel ;  "  I'm  an 
officer." 

"  A  hofficer  hof  vot?"  asked  the  vulgar  orderly. 
"  An  American  officer,   my  man,"  explained  the 
Colonel. 

The  orderly  called  a  captain,  and  when  confronted  by 
an  equal,  Colonel  Granniss  pulled  from  his  breast  pocket 
his  commission  in  the  California  militia,  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Perkins  and  ornamented  with  a  seal  as  big  as  a 
stove-lid  and  as  red  as  Editor  Upton's  face.  The  Eng- 
lish captain  glanced  at  it  hastily,  returned  it,  bowed,  and 
led  Colonel  Granniss  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  royal 
carriage,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  whom  he  discussed  the  relative  strength  of 
the  European  powers  for  some  time. 

"  Confound  me,  sir!"  said  the  Colonel  in  narrating  this 
pleasing  episode,  "  confound  me,  but,  patriot-soldier  as 
I  am,  I  have  always  had  a  better  opinion  of  England 
from  that  day.  The  military  men  over  there  know  how 
to  honor  a  brother  officer  from  America  when  they  meet 
him.  I  regularly  send  the  Duke  copies  of  my  after- 
dinner  speeches,  when  the  papers  print  'em." 


My  friend  Governor  Stoneman  came  down  from  Sac- 
ramento a  few  days  ago,  full  of  the  extra  session.  "  My 
dear  Persiflage,"  said  he,  "  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  get 
the  boys  together.  The  people  are  hot  for  it.  I  don't 
want  to  annoy  my  friend  Stanford,  and  as  he's  off  travel- 
ing, it  seems  like  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  him.  But 
hang  it,  what  can  I  do?" 

"  General,"  said  I,  firmly,  "  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
one  thing  before  you  do  it." 

"  Here's  my  hand  on  it,  Persiflage,"  said  the  Governor, 
who's  a  warm  admirer  of  mine. 

"Then,"  I  cried,  "  see  Jim  Johnson  first." 

That  settled  it.  Me  and  Johnson  got  the  Governor  out 
on  a  little  run  that  night,  and  next  morning  he  was  a 
deuced  deal  more  anxious  about  an  extra  bottle  of  soda- 
water  than  he  was  about  an  extra  session.  I  don't  know 
just  how  my  friend  James  fixed  it,  for  to  tell  the  truth  I 
took  more  interest  in  the  convivial  side  of  the  evening 
than  I  did  in  its  political  purpose.  I  wish  I  could  with- 
out breach  of  confidence  tell  some  of  the  episodes  of  that 
jolly  night;  but  Persiflage  is  a  man  of  honor  if  he  is 
nothing  else,  and  knows  how  sensitive  these  great  men 
are  about  letting  the  public  see  them  when  they  are  off 
their  pedestals  and  their  togas  are  under  the  table. 


I  heard  a  good  one  about  that  witty  dog  Dan  O'Con- 
nell at  the  club  the  other  night.  It  seems  my  friend  Dan 
was  making  a  call  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  best  families, 
and,  finding  it  necessary  to  blow  his  nose,  retired  to  the 
window.  Unseen  by  O'Connell  the  enfant  terrible  was  en- 
sconced there,  and  when  Dan  blew  his  blast  this  child 
startled  him  by  the  inquiry  : 

"  My  gracious!  Shan't  I  get  you  a  clean  handkerchief, 
Mr.  O'Connell?" 

The  laugh  that  went  up  from  the  fashionable  people  in 
the  parlor  behind  him  did  not  disconcert  my  cool  friend. 
He  replied  calmly,  in  a  tone  that  all  could  hear: 

"  No,  my  little  friend.  I  have  acquired  such  skill  in 
concealing  a  dirty  one  that  I  don't  want  to  waste  it!  " 

Then  Dan  rejoined  the  stupefied  company  with  that 
jaunty,  society-drama  air  of  his.  Persiflage. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SURLY  MAX  AND  GOODFELLOW. 


There  lived  in  San  Francisco — once  upon  a  time — two 
brothers,  who  went  by  the  nicknames  of  Surlyman  and 
(ioodfellow.  They  were  partners  in  a  lucrative  business. 
The  elder,  Surlyman,  was  said  to  be  penurious.  The 
younger,  Goodfellow,  was  known  to  give  largely  in  charity ; 
to  spend  freely  in  every  way.  He  offered  up  his  earnings, 
affirmed  his  feminine  admirers,  to  the  memory  of  one  to 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  early  youth  (he  was  about 
thirty-five  when  I  knew  him),  and  who  had  died  suddenly 
upon  the  eve  of  their  marriage.  He  had  never  since  been 
seen  to  make  love  to  any  woman.  To  the  sex  in  general, 
irrespective  of  age  and  appearance,  he  was  always  cour- 
teous, attentive,  generous.  Therefore,  as  he  never  singled 
out  any  one  in  particular  for  special  attention,  he  gained 
from  all  women  unceasing  encomiums  upon  his  romantic 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  lady-love.  His  free- 
handed manner  with  men  earned  for  him  from  them  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived.  In 
fact,  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  the  most  generous  being 
into  whom  God  ever  put  the  breath  of  life. 

I  had  not  known  this  paragon  long  when  chance  made 
me  a  witness  of  his  proverbial  generosity.  It  was  during 
the  Nilsson  concert  season. 

How  many  a  straining  effort  of  memory  we  California ns 
are  spared  by  these  rare  and  singular  visits  of  celebrities 
to  our  far  western  slope.  They  furnish  us  with  epochs, 
and  so  do  away  with  the  necessity,  upon  ordinary  occa- 
sions, for  accurate  dates  of  year  and  month. 

I  did  not  hear  the  Swedish  Nightingale.  I  couldn't 
afford  it.  Hut  I  at  least  had  the  gratification,  and  highly 
delectable  it  proved,  of  flinging  many  an  ill-natured, 
sour-grapish  gibe  at  such  of  my  acquaintances  as  I  used 
to  see,  whenever  I  passed  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Sut- 
ter streets,  enjoying  the  delights  of  the  seat-securing  pro- 
cess, blocking  for  hours  that  sunless,  wind-swept  space 
between  Sherman  &  Clay's  and  the  Central  Market. 
During  one  of  my  numerous  halts  upon  the  curbstone  I 
espied  among  the  weary,  shivering  throng  my  new  friend, 
Goodfellow. 

"  If  you  had  your  choice,  which  should  it  be,  rheuma- 
tism or  neuralgia?  "  I  inquired,  jocularly. 

"  I'd  put  a  messenger  boy  in  the  line,"  he  said,  amiably 
ignoring  my  query,  "only  that  I  gave  away  all  my  spare 
change  on  the  way  down,  and  I've  nothing  with  me  but 
the  price  of  the  seats." 

"Those  boys  are  not  to  be  trusted.  They'd  sell  their 
place  to  any  one  who  bid  for  it,"  I  said,  consolingly.  I 
had  no  ulterior  motive  in  my  remark.  At  least,  I  wasn't 
conscious  of  one. 

"  I  feel  quite  guilty  about  such  extravagance,  giving  six 
dollars  for  a  couple  of  seats,"  said  he,  "  especially  as 
I  have  overdrawn  already  this  month.  But  I  wanted  to 
show  some  politeness  to  a  friend  of  my  brother's,  and  of 
course  I  could  not  take  him,  being  a  stranger  here,  to  the 
gallery.  Besides,  I  don't  believe  I  could  resist  Nilsson  at 
any  price.    Music  is  my  one  passion." 

"A  deuced  safe  one,"  laughed  I.  Goodfellow  sighed 
and  looked  unhappy.  I  felt  I  had  been  brutal,  remem- 
bering the  dead  lady-love,  and  repented  my  flippant  re- 
mark. 

"Vi'lets!  ten  sens  a  bunch;  three  for  a  quarter."  A 
pale-faced  little  girl  thrust  her  wares  under  our  noses. 

"  Poor  little  soul,"  said  Goodfellow.  "  If  I  had  the 
money  I  'd  buy  every  flower  in  your  basket,  my  child. 
But  I  haven't  a  spare  dime.  Ask  this  gentleman.  I'm 
sure  he'll  take  some  from  such  a  nice  little  girl." 

I  didn't  see  any  particular  or  unusual  niceness  about 
the  brat.  I  don't  care  much  for  little  girls,  as  a  rule. 
And  I  hadn't  any  great  amount  ot  small  change,  or  big 
change  either,  for  that  matter,  about  me  just  then.  But 
somehow,  in  the  presence  of  one  so  noted  for  generosity, 
I  couldn't  let  myself  appear  mean.  I  took  three  bunches 
of  violets.  By  the  child's  look,  however,  I  saw  that  her 
gratitude  went  to  Goodfellow  for  his  suggestion,  not  to 
me  for  my  act.  I  felt  like  throwing  the  flowers  at  his 
head. 

At  that  moment  a  young  lady  known  to  us  both  came 
tripping  across  Keamy  street  with  Officer  Peckinpah's 
protecting  forefinger  under  her  left  elbow.  "  A  sweet, 
artless  little  creature,"  commented  Goodfellow,  as  she 
approached.  She  stopped  to  speak  to  us.  Topic,  need- 
less to  say,  Nilsson.  She  supposed  she  would  be  the  only 
one  in  all  the  whole  town  who  would  not  hear  the  great 
songstress,  plaintively  declared  this  artless  maiden.  The 
prices  were  so  high.  Who  could  sit  in  the  gallery,  you 
know.  And  moreover,  were  she  never  so  well  supplied 
with  the  wherewithal,  she  had  neither  father,  brother  nor 
cousin  to  stand  in  line  upon  that  dreary  corner,  and  what 
ladv  could  possibly  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 

Goodfellow  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  his  name. 

"  I  had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
seats  for  the  first  night,"  he  amiably  lied  to  her.  "If 
you  will  permit  me  that  happiness — " 

Exclamations  of  surprise,  gratitude,  prohibition,  re- 
fusal and  acceptance,  all  in  one  breath  and  one  sentence ; 
and  Goodfellow  had  won  for  himself  a  new  proclaimer  of 
his  generosity  and  general  goodness. 

' '  I 'm  glad  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  please  the  pocr 
little  thing,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  pleasure," 


said  Goodfellow,  as  the  girl  passed  on ;  "  for  of  course  I 
shall  have  to  give  up  the  first  concert  in  order  to  fulfill 

my  promise  to  her,  unless   How  unlucky  that  I 

should  have  come  here  with  but  six  dollars  in  my  pocket. 
I  really  wanted  to  show  that  friend  of  my  brother's  some 
kindness,  and  he  may  be  offended  at  being  postponed. 
I  don't  see  any  one  in  the  line  that  I  know.  Perhaps 
you  could  oblige  me — " 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I'm  flat  broke  myself,"  I 
answered. 

"Well,  well;  never  mind.  If  the  best  seats  are  gone 
when  I  come  again,  I  must  only  take  them  in  the  gallery, 
and  trust  to  luck  that  my  brother's  friend  won't  be  of- 
fended." 

"  Why  not  postpone  that  girl?"  I  proposed. 
"  Impossible.    I  could  not  disappoint  a  lady.    By  the 
by,  I'd  like  to  send  off  the  tickets  as  soon  as  I  get  them. 
I  sup|jose  you  have  at  least  a  quarter  about  you,  for  a  mes- 
senger boy? " 

Those  were  hard  times  with  me.  A  quarter  more  or 
less  was  upon  some  occasions  a  serious  matter  to  me. 
This  was  such  an  occasion.  To  any  other  man  of  my 
acquaintance  I  should  have  suggested  a  two-cent  stamp. 
In  the  presence  of  such  self-sacrificing  generosity  I  was 
ashamed  even  of  the  meanness  of  the  unuttered  thought. 
I  lent  him  the  quarter, 

Three  days  after  I  met  Jones,  a  recent  arrival  from 
China.  Had  he  heard  Nilsson  yet?  Oh,  yes ;  he  had  been 
to  her  first  concert,  with  that  excellent  creature  Goodfel- 
low, and  they  had  occupied  some  of  the  best  seats  in  the 
house.  Absorbed  in  wondering  how  my  generous  friend 
had  managed  to  get  out  of  his  little  difficulty  so  cleverly, 
I  lost  Jones's  valuable  comments  upon  the  music.  The 
same  afternoon  I  encountered  two  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, mother  and  daughter.  Materfamilias  was  some- 
what overdressed,  and  loud  of  speech.  The  daughter,  a 
refined,  engaging  little  girl,  made  herself  still  more  be- 
witching by  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  garments  in  which 
she  arrayed  her  Hebe-like  form.  Had  they  been  to  hear 
Nilsson?  Materfamilias  replied  for  both,  while  Hebe 
looked  uneasy  and  distressed.  She  cared  too  little  for 
concerts  to  be  bothered  going,  she  said ;  her  daughter  had 
been  anxious  to  go,  and  had  depended  u(xin  Surlyman  to 
take  her  to  the  first  concert.  But  there  had  been  some 
difficulty  about  getting  seats.  She  had  been  postponed. 
Girls  took  such  slights  easily  in  these  days.  In  her  time 
a  girl's  pride  would  have  been  roused  to  resent  them, 
unless  they  were  fully  explained  and  apologized  for.  What 
the  precise  trouble  was  had  not  been  made  very  clear. 
But  it  was  easy  to  guess.  This  offering  of  premiums  for 
seats  could  not  fail  to  be  a  temptation  to  one  of  Surly- 
man's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  She  didn't  blame  him.  It 
was  his  nature,  and  no  man  was  responsible  for  that. 
What  a  contrast  there  was  between  those  two  brothers ! 
If  ever  there  lived  a  truly  generous,  kind-hearted  man,  it 
was  Goodfellow.  Why,  he  had  sent  seats — two  of  the  very 
best  in  the  house — to  her  daughter's  most  particular  friend, 
a  girl  who  scarcely  knew  him.  He  had  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  them. 

It  was  a  pretty  generally  known  fact  that  Surlyman  was, 
in  spite  of  maternal  displeasure,  Hebe's  most  favored 
admirer.  A  struggle  between  her  loyalty  to  him  and  her 
filial  respect  was  flushing  and  paling  the  girl's  cheek  while 
her  mother  spoke.  One  little  shot  she  could  not  with- 
hold :  "  Perhaps,"  she  remarked,  "  people  really  owed  as 
much  to  the  closeness  of  one  brother  as  to  the  liberality 
of  the  other.  To  give,  one  must  possess,  and  no  business 
could  long  survive  the  management  of  two  such  generous 
partners."  I  thought  the  little  woman  had  hit  the  nail 
squarely  upon  its  head. 

I  did  not  need  to  learn  the  fact  from  Goodfellow  him- 
self to  know  whence  came  the  concert  tickets  which  had 
helped  him  out  of  his  dilemma.  I  had  never  yet  met 
Surlyman.  From  that  moment  I  was  anxious  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  achieving  my 
end.  When  I  expressed  my  desire  to  Goodfellow  he  at 
once  asked  me  to  dine  with  him. 

The  brothers  kept  bachelor-hall.  Surlyman  was  the 
elder  by  three  years,  but  Goodfellow  played  the  part  of 
host.  He  did  the  honors  of  the  table.  It  was  he  who 
carved,  he  who  pressed  the  best  bits  upon  me,  he  who 
kept  my  glass  full.  He  ordered  out  an  extra  choice  brand 
of  wine,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  was  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye  to  Surlyman,  and  urged  me  to  accept  a  dozen  or  two 
of  it.  He  offered  to  lend  me  a  book  which  I  chanced  to 
pick  up  and  express  some  curiosity  about.  Later,  it 
developed  that  his  brother,  not  he,  was  reading  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  been  he  would  have  lent  it 
just  as  quickly,  but  that  another  person  under  the  same 
circumstances  might  be  more  loath  to  part  with  it  than 
he,  seemed  never  to  occur  to  him.  He  invited  me  to 
drive  on  the  morrow— with  his  brother's  horses.  Whether 
Surlyman  might  not  wish  to  make  use  of  them  himself, 
passed  apparently  unconsidered.  Surlyman  belonged  to 
a  certain  club.  Goodfellow  had  no  doubt  that  he  would 
take  great  pleasure  in  proposing  my  name  if  I  cared  to 
become  a  member.  All  throueh  this  most  trying  ordeal 
Surlyman  sat  quite  silent,  looking  gloomy  and  morose. 
His  sobriquet  certainly  appeared  to  be  no  misnomer.  He 
wasn't  surly,  though,  for  when  I  found  an  opportunity  at 
last  to  address  to  him  a  question,  he  replied  pleasantly 
enough.    In  his  place  fI  fancy  I  should  have  played  a 


very  different  part.  I  would  have  struck  the  table  with 
my  fist  till  the  dishes  clashed  together  and  broke,  and 
cried  aloud,  "  Damn  it,  Goodfellow,  give  a  man  a  chance 
to  be  generous  with  his  own." 

Here  was  the  secret,  plainly  revealed  to  me,  of  the 
brothers'  reputation.  The  one  gave  the  other  no  oppor- 
tunity to  be  generous,  and  the  other  was  so  amiable,  or 
so  weak,  which  you  will,  as  to  submit.  What  he  did 
give,  and  I  soon  found  that  he  gave  much,  was  always  at 
the  suggestion  of  Goodfellow,  and  as  the  latter  had  re- 
ceived the  gratitude  of  the  little  flower-girl  for  whose  vio- 
lets I  had  paid,  so  he  intercepted,  as  it  were,  the  credit 
due  to  his  brother.  If  Goodfellow  bestowed  his  best 
coat  upon  a  beggar  he  was  lauded  and  magnified  for  his 
generosity.  But  for  the  credit  of  the  firm  he  must  wear 
a  good  coat ;  so  Surlyman,  from  his  share  of  profits, 
would  provide  the  garment  and  send  his  own,  in  conse- 
quence, to  the  scourer. 

I  liked  Surlyman,  and  I  pitied  him.  He  was  not  quick 
enough,  or  bold  enough,  or  selfish  enough,  to  escape  from 
the  upas  shadow  of  his  brother's  generosity.  It  was  dark- 
ening his  existence,  and  he  knew  that  it  was.  But  he 
made  no  effort  to  free  himself. 

Well,  it  was  not  long  before  Goodfellow  went  East  upon 
business  for  the  firm.  He  had  not  been  gone  many 
weeks  when  news  came  of  his  engagement— yes,  of  the 
engagement  to  be  married,  and  to  an  heiress  at  that,  of 
the  man  whose  whole  being  was  supposed  to  be  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  I  didn't  blame  him.  No- 
body could  with  reason.  There  was  nothing  blamable 
in  the  fact  itself.  But  somehow  it  did  seem  a  little  out  of 
keeping  with  the  reputation  and  manner  of  the  man. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  intelligence  of  Goodfel- 
low's  engagement  a  rumor  relating  toSurlyman  made  itself 
place  among  the  current  gossip  of  the  hour.  No  one 
seemed  to  start  it.  Nobody  could  tell  its  source.  Such 
reports  appear  to  be  charged  with  a  mysterious  expansive 
force  which  spreads  them  far  abroad,  all  in  a  moment. 
Every  one  whispered  to  every  one  else  that  a  woman  of 
doubtful — or  I  might  more  fitly  say,  ////doubted— reputa- 
tion, a  Tivoli  girl  or  one  of  the  same  ilk,  had  set  up  a 
claim  to  be  the  lawfu}  wife  of  Surlyman.  All  the  town 
pronounced  it  no  more  than  they  had  expected.  The 
little  soreness  toward  Goodfellow  which  had  followed  the 
announcement  of  his  engagement  turned  to  profound 
sympathy  for  the  discredit  to  him  and  possible  hindrance 
of  his  marriage  which  would  result  from  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  his  name  by  Surlyman.  Whether  the  claim 
made  upon  the  latter  proved  valid  or  not,  he  was  justly 
served,  said  the  softer  sex,  for  having  to  do  with  such 
creatures;  while  the  men  told  each  other  that  if  he  had 
professed  less  abhorrence  of  the  genus  Maritornes  he 
would  have  had  more  of  their  pity.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  next  that  he  had  been  forbidden  the  house  by  the 
mater  of  little  Hebe.  Perhaps  many  will  think  that  it 
was  no  business  of  mine  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  But 
my  interest  in  Surlyman  had  been  too  thoroughly  aroused 
to  permit  of  my  letting  slip  any  opportunity  which  offered 
of  learning  more  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  knew  a  man 
who  was  acquainted  with  Maritornes.  I  got  him  to  take 
me  to  her.  She  was  introduced  under  the  surname  of  the 
brothers,  the  title  she  claimed  for  herself  and  child.  I 
found  her  a  vulgar,  uneducated  little  hoodlum,  with 
nothing  about  her  that  I  could  perceive  in  the  least  de- 
gree calculated  to  take  the  fancy  of  a  man  of  any  refine- 
ment. From  her  I  learned  what  took  me  straight  to 
Surlyman.  I  found  him  sitting  alone  in  his  office,  idle 
and  dejected.  He  roused  himself  and  assumed  an  air  of 
mingled  pride  and  defiance  as  I  entered.  I  went  direct 
to  the  heart  of  my  object  in  coming  there. 

"  Why  do  you  let  this  lie  that  has  got  out  about  you  go 
unrefuted? "  I  asked  abruptly.  "  What  motive  have  you 
for  assuming  the  blame  of  your  brother's  misdoings?" 

He  started,  paled,  put  out  his  hand  pleadingly,  and 
looked  distressed. 

"  It  would  ruin  him,"  he  cried.  "  This  woman  has  no 
legal  claim  upon  him.  I  can  easily  settle  all  that.  But 
the  esclandre  would  no  doubt  cause  the  rupture  of  his  en- 
gagement. I  do  not  really  mind  what  they  say  of  me. 
Out  here  such  things  are  soon  forgotten.  But  where  he  is 
now— with  the  people  into  whose  family  he  would  marry— 
things  are  different." 
"  And  what  of  your  own  engagement?  " 
He  turned  partly  aside  to  hide  his  face  from  me,  but 
he  could  not  quite  steady  his  tone  when  he  sjxjke. 

"If  she  can  believe  it," — he  began;  but  he  never  fin- 
ished his  sentence.  She  did  not  believe  it,  little  darling. 
At  that  moment  in  came  a  dapper  little  district  messen- 
ger, with  a  missive  of  decidedly  feminine  origin  in  his 
hand,  to  prove  that  she  didn't.  Surlyman's  face,  as  he 
read,  told  me  all  I  wanted  to  know.  I  could  see  reflected 
in  it  every  tender  expression  of  love,  every  dashed  and 
redashed  assurance  of  faith  in  his  goodness  and  truth. 
If  little  Hebe  had  been  there  I  should  have  kissed  her  in 
my  delight  at  her  fealty  and  fearlessness.  To  my  intense 
chagrin  that  sweet  little  note  got  no  reply.  He  would 
send  one  later  he  told  the  boy,  and  dismissed  him. 

"  A  devilish  Quixotish  one  I'm  afraid  it  will  be,"  I  said 
hotly.  I  expected  him  to  turn  on  me  in  anger.  But  he 
didn't.  He  did  not  even  appear  surprised  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  unexplained  facts  which  my  remark  revealed. 
He  had  no  room,  doubtless,}for  any  feeling  but  the  keen 
pleasure  that  note  had  given  him. 
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"  For  her  sake,"  he  said  quietly,  as  he  turned  to  his 
desk  with  an  air  too  palpably  expressive  of  dismissal  to  be 
misunderstood,  "  I  regret  the  mistake,  for  she  tells  me 
people  delight  in  coming  to  her  with  elaborate  details  of 
this  affair.    Otherwise  — " 

I  waited  for  no  more,  but  turned  upon  my  heel  and 
left  the  room,  without  a  word  of  farewell.  I  wanted  him 
to  think  me  angry,  lest,  suspecting  my  design,  he  might 
frustrate  it  by  laying  an  embargo  upon  my  actions.  I 
went  direct  to  Hebe's  house,  confronted  materfamilias, 
and  explained  the  whole  affair.  Having  utterly  demol- 
ished her,  I  repaired  to  the  club  and  told  my  story  there. 
In  the  evening  I  made  half  a  dozen  calls,  and  everywhere 
I  went  I  painted  the  facts  in  their  true  colors.  Result : 
Before  noon  next  day  public  opinion  had  veered  com- 
pletely round,  and  Surlyman  became  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  To  my  immense  regret,  Goodfellow,  in  spite  of 
the  truth  being  known,  secured  his  heiress.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  was  best  so  for  his  brother,  as  he  settled  among 
his  new  relatives  in  the  East,  where,  by  the  by,  his  gen- 
erosity and  charity  have  become  as  noted  and  highly 
commended  as  they  ever  were  here. 

Did  Surlyman  marry  Hebe?  Of  course  he  did.  I 
danced  at  the  wedding  and  got  a  kiss  from  the  bride. 
They  are  to-day  the  happiest  couple  alive.  Now  that 
Surlyman  has  a  chance  to  originate  his  own  deeds  of 
kindness,  which  are  manifold,  and  get  the  credit  of  such 
acts,  he  is  regarded  as  the  most  genial  and  open-handed 
of  men,  and  a  more  popular  one  does  not  exist. 


A  TWENTY-SECOND  OF  FEBRUARY  VISION. 


BY  W.  A.  SELKIRK. 

Was  it  all  a  dream  ? 

I  sat  meditating  on  subjects  appropriate  to  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  who  was  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  when  out  from 
the  haze  which  overhung  the  great  city,  and  in  through 
my  open  window,  floated  the  shadowy  form  of  the  august 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  sage  to 
whom  the  profoundest  of  contemporary  statesmen  ren- 
dered obeisance,  the  father  and  the  founder  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  America.  Upon  his  brow  he  bore  the 
imprint  of  anxious,  troubled  thought  and  deep  concern. 
I  bowed  my  head  in  reverent  awe  and  mentally  made 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  this.  Thus  answered  the 
transparent  semblance  of  his  mind  : 

"It  is  not  that  I  regret  or  would  undo  my  past;  not 
that  my  disembodied  soul  would  make  return  to  earth, 
renew  incarnate  life,  to  again  take  part  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  contend  for  added  honors  and  a  higher  fame,  or 
strive  to  mold  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations.  Even 
though  I  were  returned  and  re-embodied  in  my  mortal 
frame,  endowed  with  added  and  maturer  mental  powers; 
and  even  though  the  great  body  of  my  countrymen  should 
feel  and  plead  that  the  public  weal  imperatively  de- 
manded renewal  of  official  service  at  my  hands;  and 
even  though  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty  should  impel  me  to 
revoke  my  voluntary  firm  adjurement  of  the  duties  and 
the  cares  of  office ;  yet  is  there  one  of  my  official  utter- 
ances—deep graven  on  the  pages  of  our  country's  his- 
tory—which must  needs  prove  an  impassable  barrier  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  public  will.  To  the  author  of  that 
fateful  sentence,  '  Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to 
none,'  the  corporations  would  be  irrevocably  opposed. 
But  my  spirit  has  been  invoked  to  the  performance  of  a 
duty  which,  without  sacrifice  of  principle  or  revokal  of 
any  pledge  it  might  perform — to  lend  its  presence  and 
shed  its  influence  in  approaching  convocations  of  the 
party  which  ascribes  to  me  the  title  of  its  founder.  But 
to  the  performance  of  this  grateful  and  congenial  duty 
an  obstacle  is  interposed  which  much  perturbs  my  soul. 
Into  those  councils  I  fain  would  bear  but  fraternal  con- 
cord and  harmonious  unity  of  righteous  purpose  to  sub- 
serve the  public  weal.  The  more  surely  to  accomplish 
this,  which  standard  shall  my  spirit  perch  upon— Chris 
Buckley's,  or  Dick  Carroll's?" 

I  pointed  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  Resolutions  of 
'98"  to  those  of  the  State  Central  Committee  and  the 
several  precinct  clubs,  respectively.  The  spirit  sighed, 
floated  outward  and  upward,  paused  for  an  instant  over 
the  Presidio,  took  a  glimpse  at  General  Dimond's  troops 
engaged  in  their  sham  battle,  assumed  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  country  of  his  love  is  still  safe  against 
domestic  insurrection  or  invasion  by  a  foreign  foe ;  smiled, 
collapsed  and  vanished. 

Was  it  all  a  dream  ? 


Corporal  (instructing  company):  "If  you  capture  a 
man  while  on  duty  you  should  pen  him  in  the  sentry- 
box.  Now,  Private  Wachhuber,  what  would  you  do  if 
the  prisoner  would  not  go  in?"  Wachhuber  (with  a 
self-satisfied  smile)—"  Oh,  but  he  would  go  in."  Cor- 
poral— "  Yes,  but  if  he  would  not  go  in,  what  then?" 
Wachhuber—"  Why,  the  sentry-box  would  have  to  be  en- 
larged."— German  Joke. 

At  a  Lake  Erie  pleasure  resort  last  summer  a  certain 
small  party  of  young  ladies  were  out  for  a  sail.  The 
yacht  was  managed  by  a  handsome  young  boatman,  who 
unconsciously  made  a  mash  on  the  jolly  girls. 

"  Shall  I  hug  the  shore?  "  asked  the  sailor. 

"  Well— yes—  if  ^that'sjthe  best  you  can  do,"  was  the 
reply  of  one  of  the  girls. — 77i<;  Hoosier. 


MORAL  VALUE  OF  BLACKGUARDISM. 


The  numerous  escapades  of  Slogger  Sullivan  have 
forced  on  the  public  the  conviction  that  the  Boston  pugil- 
ist is  very  much  of  a  rough,  whose  highest  idea  of  amuse- 
ment is  to  participate  in  the  excitement  of  a  drunken 
brawl.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  many  persons  whose 
estimate  of  human  virtue  and  intellectuality  is  rather 
high,  this  conviction  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  unworthiness  has 
been  reluctantly  arrived  at.  The  great  mass  of  humanity 
are  not  endowed  with  that  patient  spirit  which  obeys  the 
scriptural  behest  to  alternate  the  cheeks  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  smiter.  On  the  contrary,  the  average 
man,  when  touched  by  the  hand  of  brotherly  animosity, 
turns  his  unsmitten  cheek  from  the  threatened  blow  and 
presents  only  his  angry  fist  to  the  assailant.  This  being 
the  disposition  of  the  ordinary  person,  and  ordinary  per- 
sons being  vastly  in  the  majority,  it  is  only  natural  that 
a  man  who  can  return  buffet  for  blow  with  compound 
interest  should  be  viewed  with  respect.  Deep  planted  in 
the  breast  of  every  man  who  is  fit  to  cope  with  the  ad- 
versities of  everyday  life  is  a  sincere  admiration  for 
physical  power,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  exhibited. 
This  phase  of  moral  strabismus,  so  to  speak,  is  a  pro- 
nounced characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with 
whom  the  measure  of  worthiness  is  success  in  every  under- 
taking. 

The  sentiment  which  accords  all  praise  and  respect 
to  the  strong  and  withholds  sympathy  from  the  weak, 
may  not  be  highly  Christian,  but  it  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  of  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  itself  an  exemplification.  Profiting  by 
the  unconscious  obedience  accorded  by  mankind  to  the 
mightiest  law  of  nature,  the  prize-fighter  obtains  an 
amount  of  sincere  admiration  which  seems  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  dignity  of  his  calling.  He  may  be  crim- 
inal in  the  eyes  of  human  justice,  but  as  long  as  he 
abstains  from  the  sin  of  intemperance  he  does  not  se- 
riously offend  the  laws  that  implanted  in  his  heart  the 
instinct  of  pugnacity.  It  is  the  same  instinct  held  in 
check  by  the  moral  qualities  that  makes  the  leaders  of 
mankind  in  every  department,  from  the  camp  to  the  pul- 
pit. It  is  the  assertive  force  of  the  latent  pugnacity  of 
human  nature  that  places  a  fringe  of  respectability  round 
every  prize-ring.  It  is  the  dormant  instinct  to  strife  that 
makes  the  most  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizen  wade 
through  a  long  report  of  a  prize-fight  when  he  could  not 
find  time  to  scan  a  three-line  item  relative  to  any  other 
science  or  art. 

Possessing  such  a  respect  for  the  combative  quality,  the 
average  citizen  cannot  easily  divest  himself  of  the  sneak- 
ing regard  which  he  entertains  for  any  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  pummeling.  The  gladiator,  with  his 
prodigious  muscular  strength  and  his  developed  physical 
courage,  may  not  be  the  ordinary  citizen's  ideal  of  a  truly 
great  man,  but  he  is  at  least  the  shadow  of  it.  All  that 
the  invincible  knight  of  the  knuckles  needs  to  make 
him  a  real  hero  in  the  popular  estimation  is  a  slight  re- 
gard for  the  proprieties  of  life ;  and  having  that,  lasting 
celebrity  and  fortune  are  within  his  grasp.  Hence  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  conviction  was  forced  on  the 
average  citizen  that  the  Boston  professor  of  the  manly 
art  was  not  a  slogger  and  a  gentleman-,  but  a  mere  brutal 
prize-fighter  and  a  blackguard. 

It  is  a  somewhat  amusing  study  to  note  the  financial 
effect  of  this  conclusion.  Before  the  country  had  be- 
come convinced  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  unfitness  for  the  aes- 
thetic tea-party  and  the  recherche  kettledrum  it  con- 
tributed $150,000  to  his  income.  Our  own  city,  in  the 
implicitness  of  its  faith  in  the  Bostonian's  social  purity  and 
high  scholarship,  received  him  with  distinguished  marks 
of  approval  and  poured  several  thousands  into  his  purse 
before  he  removed  the  popular  delusion  by  his  verbal 
misdeeds.  Once  hurled  from  the  pedestal  of  his  fictitious 
morality  and  culture,  the  cash  value  of  Professor  Sullivan's 
art  depreciated  with  such  alarming  rapidity,  that  from  be- 
ing the  financial  rival  of  Patti  he  became  in  forty-eight 
hours  as  devoid  of  pecuniary  magnetism  as  Orator  Kid- 
neys. He  could  not  now  draw  as  large  a  house  to  wit- 
ness his  skill  as  could  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
Brother  Pixley,  did  he  don  the  mittens  in  public:  with  his 
faithful  adviser,  Sconchin  Maloney.  It  is  exceedingly 
salutary  that  the  prize-ring  should  have  suffered  so  much 
in  public  estimation  by  the  misdoings  of  its  principal  or- 
nament, for  it  has  never  been  a  graceful  addition  to 
modern  civilization.  It  is  not  that  the  conflict  of 
two  trained  athletes  is  such  a  debasing,  brutal  or  dis- 
gusting spectacle.  Our  city  offers  nightly  many  peaceful 
exhibitions  far  more  degrading  and  injurious  to  public 
morality  than  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  sturdy  boxers  sprin- 
kled with  nasal  blood.  The  evil  lies,  however,  in  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  the  prize-ring  from  becoming 
the  nursery  of  loafers  and  thieves,  and  the  recruiting 
ground  for  the  |)enitentiary.  Its  temjjorary  popularity  in 
this  country  has  been  the  means  of  filling  our  cities  with 
a  class  of  disreputable  establishments  known  as  "sport- 
ing houses,"  which  do  much  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  the 
community. 

The  prize-ring  is  essentially  a  product  of  English 
feudalism,  and  attained  its  distinction  by  the  patronage  of 
the  nobility.  So  irresistible,  however,  is  the  downward 
tendency  of  the  institution  that  it  soon  slipped  from,  the 


patronage  of  the  aristocracy  and  became  the  birthright  of 
the  criminal  classes  and  the  lever  by  which  an  ambitious 
thief  could  raise  himself  to  the  social  prominence  of  a  pot- 
house keeper.  The  prize-ring  never  flourished  in  America, 
and  was  apparently  a  forgotten  disgrace,  when  it  was  re- 
vived with  the  epidemic  of  Anglo-mania  which  swept 
over  the  East,  and  is  yet  raging.  It  is  one  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  democracy  that  when  it  covets  any  of  the  cus- 
toms of  an  aristocracy  it  almost  invariably  selects  the 
most  undesirable.  With  the  taste  for  English  dog-carts. 
English  clothes,  and  some  of  the  other  distinctive  testi- 
monials of  a  British  land-owner's  gentility,  came  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  prize-ring  and  its  train  of  attendant 
evils — the  sporting-drum,  the  flash  sporting  newspa]>ers, 
and  the  army  of  native  and  imported  sloggers,  liberated 
from  the  penitentiaries  or  en-route  to  the  same.  The 
boxing  fever  attacked  all  parts  of  the  country  with  equal 
virulence,  and  only  expended  its  force  when  it  reached 
the  very  borders  of  Western  civilization.  It  is  not  certain 
that  even  in  the  far-off  Arctic  some  germs  of  the  disease 
did  not  find  victims  and  create  a  rage  for  personal  en- 
counter that  could  only  be  appeased  by  large  consign- 
ments of  boxing-gloves  and  sticking-plaster. 

We  recall  with  amusement  some  incidents  of  the  plague 
during  the  first  months  of  its  sway  in  this  city.  Old  age 
or  social  condition  were  no  safeguards  against  the  malady, 
and  even  the  gentler  sex  suffered  to  some  extent.  The 
writer  remembers  well  one  evening  being  unspeakably 
annoyed  by  hearing,  at  the  dinner  table  of  a  leading  hotel, 
some  of  the  first  ladies  of  the  state  discussing  the  possibili- 
ties of  Tug  Wilson  withstanding  the  assaults  of  the  Boston 
slogger.  The  conversation  was  quite  spirited,  and  the 
technical  knowledge  displayed  was  so  remarkable  that  one 
would  have  thought  prize-fighting  was  as  fashionable  and 
frequent  as  the  legitimate  drama.  Neither  does  the  writer 
forget  how  one  fine  summer  afternoon  he  was  led  into  the 
gloom  of  a  back  room  up  town  to  see  a  venerable  officer 
of  the  municipal  government  and  a  sporting  barber  engage 
in  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  with  the  gloves.  The  officer, 
it  appeared,  had  been  discussing  the  universal  topic  with 
the  barber,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  a  comparison  of 
pugilistic  merit  and  an  adjournment  to  a  convenient 
room.  Neither  contestant  was  on  the  sunny  side  of  sixty, 
and  rheumatism  and  the  other  ills  consequent  on  pioneer 
life,  with  its  exciting  concomitants  of  salt  pork  and  raw 
whisky,  had  heavily  discounted  their  vitality.  Neverthe- 
less this  pair  of  venerable  victims  of  the  epidemic  set  to 
with  a  violence  that  would  have  been  terrific  in  its  con- 
sequences, had  not  exhausted  nature  forced  an  armistice 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle.  Many  other 
ludicrous  events  of  a  similar  kind  crowd  the  memory  as  I 
write,  and  if  narrated  with  the  names  of  the  actors  in  each 
comedy,  would  create  discord  in  family  circles  now  united 
by  peace  and  respect. 

All  this  ebullition  of  pugnacity  was  the  result  of  the 
pent-up  admiration  for  physical  prowess  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  by  way  of  apology  for  the 
universal  interest  in  such  a  noted  scalawag  as  the  slogger 
Sullivan.  The  epidemic  of  Anglo-mania  and  the  sj>oradic 
germs  of  pugilism  which  scattered  over  the  country  paved 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  fiction  put  forth  by  show- 
men that  a  professional  pugilist  and  a  peaceable  gentle- 
man could  be  synonymous  and  identical.  With  all  its 
faults  the  public  admires  decency  of  conduct,  or  even  the 
assumption  of  virtue  when  not  possessed.  It  was  to  this 
weakness  that  the  Boston  slogger  should  have  accredited 
his  marvelous  ability  to  gather  dollars  as  he  progressed 
with  his  commendable  work  of  removing  a  popular  hal- 
lucination about  himself  and  his  tribe.  Now  that  the 
country  has  seen  the  idols  of  the  prize-ring,  and  knows 
how  far  a  professional  pugilist  can  fall  short  of  being  a 
gentleman,  or  a  man  gentle  enough  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  romance  of  respectability  has  been  swept  away 
and  the  reality  becomes  apparent  that  the  prize-ring 
should  be  relegated  to  the  proprietorship  of  its  former 
patrons — the  professed  thieves  and  loafers  of  the  commu- 
nity. With  the  stakes  and  the  ropes  of  the  ring  should 
pass  from  public  sight  the  offensive  prints  which  scatter 
for  weekly  admiration  the  villainous  countenances  of  the 
professors  of  the  manly  art  and  the  more  repulsive  fea- 
tures of  that  most  disreputable  class  known  as  "  sporting 
men."  The  godly  could  take  Mr.  Sullivan  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  aphorism  that  Providence  moves  mysteriously 
in  the  performance  of  its  wonders.  It  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  the  eminent  slogger  that  every  time  he  drank 
champagne  out  of  a  beer-glass,  "  sassed  "  a  Pritish  col- 
onial official,  talked  back  to  an  audience  and  licked  a 
New  Zealander,  he  was  assisting  in  the  great  work  of 
placing  mankind  on  a  higher  moral  plane.  But  he  was, 
nevertheless;  and  some  day,  when  he  shall  have  grown 
older  and  poorer  and  been  whipped  out  of  his  boots  by 
some  rival  slogger,  he  may,  like  some  of  his  noted  prede- 
cessors, concentrate  his  wits  on  theology  and  discover  how 
much  of  a  reformer  and  philanthropist  he  has  been.  And 
if  he  continue  to  grow  worse,  so  that  he  can  boast  truth- 
fully of  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  that  he  committed  in 
the  zeal  of  his  philanthropic  labors,  he  may  also  make 
money  out  of  his  theological  devotions. 


A  puma  in  the  Blue  Mountain  vicinity  recently  jumped 
forty  feet.  It  is  suspected  he  saw  a  female  puma  ap- 
proaching and  recollected  that  it  is  leap-year,— Oil  Ctty 
Blizzard. 
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GOVERNOR  STONEMAN. 

What  kind  of  a  man  is  Governor  Stoneman  ?  Is  he  a 
rascal,  or  merely  a  fool?  We  incline  to  the  latter  view, 
but  perceive  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
state  are  not  so  charitable.  Those  who  were  the  most 
ardent  partisans  of  the  General,  who  worked  hardest  for 
his  election,  and  who  rejoiced  most  enthusiastically  over 
it,  are  now  the  bitterest  in  their  judgment  of  him.  A  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  ago  General  Stoneman  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  state.  To-day  he  is  despised  and 
hated.  If  he  should  travel  through  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  there  are  towns  which  gave  him  big  majorities 
where  he  would  now  be  hooted.  San  Joaquin  county, 
for  example,  gave  him  a  solid  delegation  in  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  him,  and  a  tremendous  vote  on 
election  day.  Yet  we  find  the  Stockton  yJ/r//7,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent,  independent  and  courageous  papers  in 
the  state,  which  supported  Stoneman  vigorously  for  the 
governorship,  printing  his  portrait  with  the  word  "  Fraud  " 
lettered  upon  his  forehead.  We  know  of  no  organ  of  his 
party,  not  suspected  of  criminal  intimacy  with  the 
Central  Pacific,  which  speaks  of  the  Governor  with  re- 
spect. The  best  that  the  Examiner,  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic organ,  can  do.  is  to  refrain  from  attacking  him.  It 
is  plain  that  only  prudential  considerations  of  a  party 
nature  withhold  it  from  following  its  angry  inclination  to 
fall  upon  him  and  rend  him.  Every  anti-monopoly 
journal  in  the  state,  no  matter  what  its  political  color, 
manifests  contempt  for  the  Governor.  The  only  news- 
papers that  show  friendship  for  him  are  the  railroad  com- 
pany's organs,  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic. 

Whichever  way  Governor  Stoneman  is  looked  at,  he  is  a 
failure — a  complete,  absurd,  disastrous  and  exasperating 
failure.  Relieved  by  the  confiding  thousands  who  cheered 
and  voted  for  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  great 
firmness  of  character  and  soldierly  quickness  of  de- 
cision, experience  has  revealed  to  them  that  he  is  dull  in 
intellect,  feeble  in  will,  and  incapable  of  making  up  what 
mind  he  has  when  confronted  by  an  emergency.  Elected 
as  the  best  individual  representative  of  the  anti-monopoly 
feeling  in  this  railroad-plundered  state,  experience  has 
shown  him  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany at  every  turn.  We  say  that  we  do  not  believe  him 
to  be  a  dishonest  man,  but  if  he  had  been  bribed  with  a 
fortune  by  Stanford,  Huntington  and  Crocker,  he  could 
not  have  done  them  better  service  than  he  has  rendered 
since  he  has  been  in  the  Governor's  office.  His  conduct 
fits  the  theory  of  bribery  fully  as  well  as  does  that  of  Car- 
penter and  Humphreys.  Possibly  he  has  been  bought  by 
appeals  to  his  political  ambition. 

No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  the  railroad  warren  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets  view  the  situation 
with  humorous  enjoyment.  Certainly  it  is  their  turn  to 
laugh,  for  they  have  beaten  the  people  most  cleverly  in 
the  game  of  politics.  The  people  rejoiced  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Stoneman  and  the  Railroad  Commission  as  a  tre- 
mendous victory  over  the  gang  of  bandits  who  operate 
the  railroads  of  the  state.  It  has  turned  out  that  they 
might  as  well  have  elected  Stanford,  Huntington  and 
Crocker. 

If  Stoneman  were  anything  like  the  man  the  people 
supposed  they  were  voting  for  when  they  elected  him,  he 
would  have  called  the  Legislature  together  in  special  ses- 
sion last  summer.  It  was  then  that  the  "  extraordinary 
occasion  "  arose,  to  meet  which  the  Constitution  has  con- 
ferred power  upon  the  Governor.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  from  their  tour  down  the  San 
Toaquin  valley  there  was  not  a  sensible  man  in  the  state 
who  did  not  perceive  that  Carpenter  and  Humphreys 
were  partners  in  infamy  with  Cone  and  Beerstecher.  The 
anger  of  the  people  broke  loose  against  the  villains,  and 
the  Governor  was  importuned  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other  to  give  the  Legislature  a  chance  at  them — 
either  to  kick  them  out  of  office  or  become  sharer  in 
their  shame.  But  Stoneman  sat  stupidly  blinking  like  a 
drunken  man,  without  the  courage  to  act  as  the  people  de- 
manded, and  without  the  consideration  to  let  them 
know  at  the  beginning  that  their  clamor  for  justice  was 
useless. 


The  occasion  for  an  extra  session  is  no  more  extraordi- 
nary now  than  it  was  nine  months  ago.  The  tax  conflict 
is  a  minor  matter.  The  situation  is  changed  in  but 
one  important  respect — the  people  have  suffered  an 
additional  nine  months  of  the  robbery  which  Stone- 
man and  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  were  put  in  office  to 
end.  The  people,  out  of  weariness  and  disgust,  had  long 
since  stopped  asking  for  an  extra  session,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor, two  weeks  ago,  suddenly  popped  up  and  startled 
the  state  by  seeming  to  be  wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
Central  Pacific  brigands  needed  the  lash  of  corrective 
legislation  laid  upon  their  backs.  This  renewed  jwpular 
hope,  but  only  to  disappoint  it.  The  Governor  has  gone 
to  sleep  again. 

Stoneman  is  in  the  hands  of  the  band  of  sturdy  villains 
who  control  the  machinery  of  his  party.  They  are  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  will  take  care  to 
keep  him  asleep.  When  he  shows  signs  of  an  inclination  to 
rise,  they  ply  him  with  a  bottle  labeled  "The  Senator- 
ship,"  and  he  falls  back  and  snores  again. 

Like  most  weak,  dull  men,  Stoneman  is  very  vain. 
The  rascal  politicians  who  surround  him  and  manage  him 
fill  his  ears  with  the  cotton  of  their  flattery  so  that  they 
are  deafened  to  the  voice  of  the  people.  He  is  told  that 
he  is  a  great  man,  a  conservative  man,  a  safe  man,  and  in 
the  fuddled  condition  in  which  he  usually  is,  is  easily 
persuaded  that  a  popular  appeal  to  him  to  do  his  duty  is 
an  attempt  to  coerce  him,  which  he  owes  it  to  his  dignity 
to  repel.  So  long  as  these  men  surround  Stoneman,  he 
will  never  be  made  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  continuance  of  the  brigandage  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  and  until  he  does  realize  it  he  will  not  call  upon 
the  Legislature  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  people.  The 
able  gentleman  who  wrote  the  Governor's  recent  letter 
should  have  read  it  over  more  carefully  to  him  before  giv- 
ing it  to  the  press,  for  he  has  made  Stoneman  appear  as 
one  who  knows  fully  the  necessity  of  an  extra  session,  but 
who  yet  regards  those  who  agree  with  him  as  personal  and 
political  enemies.  This  absurd  attitude  is  that  of  a  luna- 
tic, and  Governor  Stoneman  is  not  a  lunatic.  He  is 
merely  a  fool.   


THE   MARTYRDOM   OF   SALMI  MORSE. 


The  collective  conscience  must  have  felt  a  twinge  at 
the  news  of  poor  Salmi  Morse's  suicide.  The  public  al- 
lowed the  pulpit  and  press  to  bully  the  harmless  old  man 
into  the  East  river.  That  the  pulpit  feels  any  qualm  over 
the  tragical  end  of  the  author  of  the  Passion  Play,  we  have 
not  the  smallest  suspicion.  Secure  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  unshakable  righteousness,  the  pulpit  probably  re- 
gards Morse's  shameful  death  as  a  judgment  upon  him 
for  sacrilege.  The  press,  which  lent  itself  as  a  matter  of 
business  to  the  persecution  of  the  old  man  by  the 
preachers,  has  no  conscience  to  be  troubled.  In  making 
its  pious  howl  against  the  Passion  Play,  the  press  sought 
to  voice  public  opinion — or  what  it  supposed  was  public 
opinion.  The  press,  indeed,  is  in  the  habit  of  actually 
boasting  that  it  does  not  try  to  lead  public  opinion,  but 
to  follow  it ;  it  boasts  that  it  is  cowardly,  and  will  sink 
its  own  judgment  and  falsely  pretend  to  believe  what  it 
docs  not  believe,  when  it  thinks  that  its  master,  the  pub- 
lic, requires  that  clean  little  sacrifice. 

We  are  told  that  Morse  cherished  to  the  last  the  belief 
that  his  Passion  Play  would  some  day  become  popular. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  a  friend,  with  pathetic 
hopefulness :  "lam  twenty  years  ahead  of  my  time.  I 
may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  the  time  will  come  when  my 
Passion  Play  will  be  performed  in  every  city  in  the 
world."  We  do  not  think  so.  If  a  Passion  Play  is  ever 
played  in  every  city  in  the  world,  it  will  be  of  a  better 
dramatic  and  literary  quality  than  Morse's.  But  it  will 
be  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  sort  of  ferocious  in- 
tolerance which  assailed  Morse  as  if  he  were  a  criminal 
will  find  itself  without  a  cowardly  press  to  help  it  roar  a 
timid  public  into  the  meanness  of  standing  by  and  seeing 
an  unoffending  man  trampled  to  death. 

The  writer  saw  the  Passion  Play  when  it  was  given  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  some  years  ago.  Asa  spectacle 
it  approached  grandeur.  But  for  the  twaddle  which  the 
author  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  subordinate  bibli- 
cal characters,  the  play  would  have  been  awe-inspiring 
and  ennobling  in  its  effect.  There  was  not  a  suggestion 
of  irreverence  in  the  performance.  A  sensitive  believer 
in  Christianity,  if  a  sensible  person,  could  sit  it  out  with- 
out a  shock  to  his  feelings.  Yet  the  man  who  strove  to 
place  before  the  public  the  humble  Galilean  wanderer, 
moving  and  speaking  with  lofty  dignity,  was  set  upon 
with  a  fury  that  was  shocking  in  itself  and  shameful  to 
the  time  and  country  which  permitted  it  to  be  successful. 

Those  who  mourn  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  pul- 


pit should  contemplate  the  dripping  body  of  old  Morse 
and  be  comforted.  The  pulpit's  power  for  good  may  be 
waning,  but  assuredly  its  power  for  wrong  is  yet  very 
great.  It  was  strong  enough  to  pursue  this  innocent  old 
man  from  city  to  city ;  to  enlist  the  newspapers  every- 
where in  the  war  against  him ;  to  induce  Boards  of  Alder- 
men— pot-house  politicians  for  the  most  part,  drawing 
their  moral  sustenance  from  the  saloons  and  their  voting 
strength  from  the  gutters — to  raise  the  cross  in  their  godly 
hands,  and  smite  with  that  emblem  of  intolerant  cruelty 
the  man  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  sought  to  tell  the 
gospel  story  in  a  form  new  to  us.  Finally,  the  pulpit  was 
strong  enough  to  drive  the  victim  of  its  persecution  to  his 
death ;  and,  now  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  its 
weapons  save  prayer,  to  compel  the  press  to  give  him 
sneers  and  ridicule  for  his  obituary. 

If  Christ  were  to  come  to  earth  again,  we  should  like  to 
have  his  judgment  on  the  war  which  has  ended  in  the  de- 
feat and  martyrdom  of  his  brother  Jew.  After  he  had 
studied  the  modern  world  for  awhile,  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  him  who  sat  among  publicans  and  sinners  and 
outraged  the  respectability  of  his  time  by  the  disreputa- 
bleness  of  the  company  he  kept,  where  the  scribes  and 
pharisees  he  detested  so  cordially  are  most  plentifully  to 
be  found  to-day;  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him,  who 
does  him  least  honor — the  man  who  puts  him  in  a  play 
and  shows  him  going  about  doing  good  and,  getting  his  re- 
ward for  it  at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  or  the 
men  who  in  his  name  open  temples  to  wealth,  shun  the 
poor,  make  social  station  a  god,  and  deny  by  their  acts 
the  belief  which  they  profess  in  his  gentle,  humane  and 
generous  teachings.  We  should  like  to  have  him  decide 
for  us  wherein  is  the  greater  irreverence — making  him 
walk  before  us  solemnly  as  a  god  on  a  theater's  stage,  or 
the  shouting  out  of  his  name  in  gross  familiarity  by 
frenzied  revivalists,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
churches.  What  would  Christ  think  of  the  sen,e  or  sin- 
cerity of  a  pulpit  which  could  be  roused  to  cruel  hostility 
by  the  Passion  Play,  deeming  it  a  profanation  of  holy 
things,  and  yet  can  stomach  without  a  protest  the  Salva- 
tion Army? 

The  press  and  municipal  authorities  of  the  numerous 
cities  where  Morse  was  refused  permission  to  give  his  play, 
fancied,  as  we  have  said,  that  they  were  bowing  to  public 
opinion.  But  they  were  not.  They  merely  behaved 
cravenly  in  the  face  of  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  mass  of 
the  people  felt  no  more  shock  at  the  thought  of  Salmi 
Morse's  Passion  Play  than  the  Christian  world  does  at  the 
thought  of  that  analogous  performance  which  is  given  every 
year  at  Oberammergau.  The  pulpit  does  not  represent 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  public  in  these  days.  The 
intellect  of  the  age,  which  is  flowing  in  scientific  and  lit- 
erary channels,  has  no  respect  for  it.  The  tendency  of 
popular  thought,  also,  is  away  from  the  pulpit,  which  has 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  brains  of  the 
people.  The  pulpit  is  a  shell  from  which  the  living  thing 
has  crawled.  It  is  as  large  and  strong  to  the  eye  as  when 
it  inclosed  life,  but  it  has  only  to  be  touched  to  have  its 
hollowness  exposed.  It  is  like  one  of  those  bodies  which 
are  occasionally  dug  up — under  glass  it  looks  wonderfully 
life-like,  but  when  the  lid  is  lifted  and  the  air  rushes  in, 
it  crumbles  to  dust.  The  pulpit's  guns  of  denunciation 
are  Quaker  guns,  and  the  lions  of  its  wrath  are  paper  lions. 
But  Quaker  guns  and  paper  lions  look  like  the  real  things 
at  a  little  distance ;  and,  as  we  generally  fancy  that  other 
people  are  more  stupid  than  ourselves,  we  suppose  that 
though  these  harmless  objects  have  no  terrors  for  us, 
they  must  have  for  the  mass  of  our  neighbors.  Thus  we 
saw  newspapers  whose  offices  are  filled  with  infidels, 
affecting  a  saintly  horror  at  poor  Morse's  play,  and  poli- 
ticians with  red  noses  and  foul  characters  similarly  pre- 
tending to  a  reverence  for  Christ,  whose  name  is  regarded 
by  them  chiefly  as  a  convenient  oath.  If  the  author  of 
the  Passion  Play  had  found  one  newspaper  of  prominence 
in  New  York  bold  enough  to  speak  its  mind  honestly,  he 
would  have  been  alive  now,  and  probably  wealthy.  If  the 
Sun  or  Times  or  Herald,  whose  editors  in  their  personal 
character  laugh  at  the  Quaker  guns  and  paper  lions,  had 
been  brave  enough  to  say,  "  Why,  in  the  name  of  con- 
sistency and  common  sense,  should  not  this  man  be 
allowed  to  let  the  American  public  see  and  judge  of  this 
play  for  themselves?  Why,  when  it  is  not  held  to  be 
irreverent  for  the  artist  to  give  us  pictures  of  Christ  in  oil, 
wood  and  marble,  should  it  be  regarded  as  sacrilege  for 
the  artist  to  give  us  a  living  dramatic  picture  of  him  ?  Let 
the  religionists  who  invoke  the  law  to  preserve  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  gods  remember  that  the  law  here  knows  no 
god,  or  at  least  places  all  gods  on  an  equality  before  it. 
Those  whose  feelings  would  be  hurt  by  seeing  Mr.  Morse's 
play  are  under  no  necessity  of  going  to  see  it.  Other 
citizens  should  be  at  liberty  to  witness  the  spectacle  if 
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they  want  to  "—if  even  one  of  the  foremost  New  York 
journals,  we  say,  had  had  the  courage  to  face  the  pulpit  in 
this  fashion,  it  would  have  crept  back  to  the  ground  which 
is  its  own,  as  it  always  does  when  courageously  met  on  its 
forays  beyond  its  narrow  bounds,  in  these  latter  days, 
when  divorce  from  the  state  has  made  it  depend  for  its 
support  upon  popular  favor. 

There  was  no  general  public  opinion  hostile  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Passion  Play,  but  people  who  sympathized 
with  Morse — or  rather  with  the  principle  of  liberty  which 
his  enemies  gave  him  the  dignity  of  standing  for — were 
made  to  believe  that  they  were  in  a  small  minority.  They 
dared  not  face  the  noisy  anny,  armed  with  its  Quaker 
guns  and  paper  lions,  and  as  dreadful  to  the  ear  as  a 
warlike  host  of  gong-beating  Chinamen. 

How  much  real  fight  there  is  left  in  the  orthodox  pul- 
pit is  shown  when  Ingersoll  or  Beecher  dashes  through 
the  country  on  a  lecturing  raid.  The  preachers  rush  to 
their  holes  in  panic,  and  only  creep  out  to  squeak  queru- 
lously when  the  iconoclasts  have  departed,  leaving  the 
temple  of  faith  shaken  and  riven  behind  them. 

But  Morse,  the  half-cracked  old  playwright,  was  an 
enemy  of  a  size  that  they  could  manage ;  and  they  have 
drowned  him,  in  the  name  of  Christ. 


MINISTER  SARGENT. 


Minister  Sargent  did  not  kill  Herr  Lasker ;  neither  was 
it  he  who  refused  to  present  to  the  German  Reichstag  the 
resolutions  of  condolence  adopted  by  our  sympathetic 
House  of  Representatives;  but  if  he  had  done  both  of 
these  things,  he  could  not  be  attacked  more  viciously 
than  he  has  been  by  a  number  of  our  respected  contem- 
poraries. Surely  it  cannot  be  contended  that  Mr.  Sar- 
gent did  anything  but  his  duty  when  he  handed  the 
resolutions  to  Bismarck,  and  we  have  not  seen  it  alleged 
that  he  was  guilty  of  any  reprehensible  behavior  while  doing 
this.  Why,  therefore,  should  he  be  reviled?  It  takes  a 
very  deep  mind  indeed  to  see  why  Sargent's  name 
should  cut  any  figure  at  all  in  the  controversy.  We  can 
understand  why  German  editors  should,  feel  sore  toward 
him,  and  why  they  should  jump  at  any  pretext  for  hitting 
him.  Our  State  Department  stupidly  gave  publicity  to  a 
communication  from  Sargent,  written  with  a  frankness 
that  was  journalistic  rather  than  diplomatic,  in  which  the 
motives  of  the  German  government  in  excluding  the 
American  hog  were  discussed.  The  German  editors 
made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Minister  Sargent  had 
given  his  views  direct  to  the  American  press.  They 
raised  a  row  about  it,  and  made  themselves  ridic- 
ulous. They  can  neither  forgive  Sargent  for  the  con- 
struction which  he  placed  upon  their  govern- 
ment's course,  nor  for  their  own  blunder  in 
charging  him  with  grossly  improper  conduct  of  which 
he  was  not  guilty.  Naturally  enough,  Bismarck  does 
not  feel  kindly  toward  our  Minister,  and,  no  doubt, 
lends  his  countenance  to  the  howl  going  up  for  his  recall. 
But  there  is  no  cause  for  any  American  journal  to  join  in 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  people  should  resent  this  German  attack  on 
our  Minister.  We  owe  the  German  government — which 
is  Bismarck — no  favors.  It  has  excluded  our  pork,  which 
is  a  material  injury;  it  has  slapped  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  face  with  the  Lasker  resolutions,  which  is 
a  sentimental  one.  Now  it  conspires  to  recall  a  Minister 
whom  our  government  sent  to  its  court,  because  it  does 
not  like  him  to  tell  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  when  he  writes 
to  our  Department  of  State.  For  our  part,  we  would  see 
Bismarck  at  the  devil  before  we  should  oblige  him  in  any 
particular,  and  especially  by  gratifying  his  spite  against 
an  American  official  who  has  been  guilty  of  nothing  with 
which  our  government  can  find  any  fault.  Bismarck  is  a 
great  man,  but  not  great  enough  to  run  our  government  in 
addition  to  that  of  Germany. 

The  newspaper  hostility  here  against  Sargent  is  not  on 
account  of  anything  he  has  done  in  Germany.  It  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was  active  in  politics  in  Cal- 
ifornia. That  part  of  his  career  ought  not  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  present  affair.  The  President  knew  all 
about  Sargent  when  he  appointed  him  to  the  German  mis- 
sion, and  so,  presumably,  did  the  Senate  when  it  con- 
firmed him.  If  he  was  over-friendly  to  the  Central  Pacific 
and  managed  the  political  machine  in  his  own  and  his 
friends'  interest,  he  was  no  worse  than  the  average  poli- 
tician. Some  of  the  journalistic  Chesterfields  who  are 
anxious  to  pay  off  old  scores  tell  us  that  Sargent  lacks 
those  social  graces  which  fit  the  diplomat  for  his  delicate 
work.  Possibly ;  but  if  lack  of  polish  is  to  be  held  as  suf- 
ficient cause  for  the  recall  of  an  American  minister,  we 
should  have  very  few  of  our  present  representatives 
abroad— which  would  be  no  great  loss,  as  in  this  day  of 


steam  and  electricity  we  could  worry  along  pretty  well 
without  these  costly  ornaments.  But  Sargent  is  quite  up 
to  the  average  in  his  manners,  and  away  beyond  it  in 
brains. 

If  our  government  should  dismiss  Sargent  from  his 
post,  it  would  do  a  mean  and  cowardly  thing.  If  allowing 
him  to  remain  will  be  regarded  as  a  snub  by  Bismarck, 
that  is  the  best  of  reasons  for  not  recalling  him.  The 
German  autocrat  needs  taking  down  a  peg  or  two. 


CRANKS   AND   THEIR  USES. 

A  woman  passed  along  Kearny  street,  one  afternoon 
this  week,  who  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  People 
did  not  turn  and  look  after  her  because  she  was  very 
beautiful,  famous  for  her  genius,  notorious  for  her  mis- 
deeds, or  because  she  was  doing  anything  unusual.  She 
was  just  walking  along  on  the  pro[>er  side  of  the  pavement, 
like  the  rest  of  the  people.  Her  face  was  far  from  hand- 
some, and  not  by  any  means  bright.  She  was  past  the 
age  when  men  would  compete  for  the  favor  of  her 
attention.  Yet  this  unknown,  middle-aged,  common- 
place woman  drew  as  much  notice  as  if  she  had  been  a 
great  actress  or  a  great  criminal. 

She  wore  trowsers. 

A  skirt  came  down  to  within  a  foot  of  her  gaiters,  but 
enough  of  the  masculine  garment  was  visible  to  let  every- 
body know  that  it  was  there.  Wherefore  everybody 
turned,  looked  astonished,  and  then  smiled  or  laughed. 
This  ridiculous  conspicuousness  was  the  price  the  woman 
paid  for  her  practical  protest  against  the  inconveniences 
and  follies  of  the  prevailing  style  of  her  sex's  attire.  Prob- 
ably the  gratification  of  a  love  of  distinction,  got  no  mat- 
ter how,  was  her  reward.  Possibly  the  woman  had  an 
earnest  purpose,  and  was  willing  to  suffer  ridicule  for  its 
sake.  But  whatever  her  motive  for  making  herself  ludi- 
crous, she  deserves  well  of  the  world  for  being  one  of  the 
noble  army  of  cranks,  who  serve  civilization  by  keep- 
ing up  a  guerrilla  war  upon  it.  Cranks  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  They  are  question-marks  set  up  against  estab- 
lished institutions.  They  put  the  accepted  under  ex- 
amination, and  stir  up  the  stagnant  waters  of  received 
opinion.  The  people  who  let  one  idea,  big  or  little,  get 
into  their  heads  and  run  away  with  them,  are  not  sensible 
people;  but  the  world  is  not  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  sensible  people — it  has  too  many  of  them.  It  is  the 
fellow  whose  sense  of  proportion  is  out  of  order  that  is 
most  wanted.  The  sensible  man  sees  multitudes  of  evils 
around  him,  all  tightly  rooted  in  the  soil  of  custom,  and, 
as  each  impresses  him  as  being  as  bad  as  the  other,  and 
all  needing  uprooting  alike,  he  sighs  in  despair  and  gives 
up  the  idea  of  attempting  to  tear  up  any.  Sensible  men 
don't  turn  reformers.  But  the  crank  has  a  narrower 
vision  than  his  level-headed  fellow-citizen.  Some  one  of 
the  myriad  evils  tolerated  by  society  catches  his  eye  and 
excites  his  generous  indignation.  The  longer  he  looks  at 
it  the  bigger  it  gets,  until  at  last  he  can  see  none  of  the 
other  evils.  His  anger  at  it  grows  in  the  same  distorted 
proportion,  and  he  falls  at  the  evil  tooth  and  nail,  and 
screams  until  often  the  world,  indifferent  to  the  whole 
plantation  of  familiar  evils,  has  its  curiosity  excited  and 
pauses  to  have  a  look  at  the  particular  evil  about  which 
the  crank  is  making  such  a  noise.  It  sees  that  the  noise 
is  not  raised  over  nothing,  but  that  the  crank  is  angry 
about  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  in  the  way,  and  very 
often  it  lends  him  a  helping  hand.  When  it  does,  up 
comes  the  evil,  and  the  crank's  existence  is  justified.  He 
has  not  lived  and  howled  in  vain. 

All  reformers  are  cranks — at  first.  When  they  are  men 
of  suj)erior  mind,  and  their  one  idea  is  a  big  one  which 
they  succeed  in  getting  the  word  to  accept,  we  call  them 
benefactors  a  century  or  so  after  their  death,  and  raise 
statues  to  them.  Had  we  lived  when  they  did  we  should 
have  laughed  at  them,  and  perhaps  have  helped  to  starve 
them  or  stone  them  to  death.  The  great  cranks,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  plentiful.  They  are  fewer  than  the 
centuries.  When  one  is  given  to  the  world  he  turns  the 
electric  light  of  his  intellect  upon  the  evil  which  has 
roused  him  into  being,  and  continues  to  blaze  U]>on  it 
from  the  battery  of  his  writings  long  after  he  is  gone,  and 
earnest  men  are  attracted  toward  it  like  moths  to  a  flame. 
When  their  numbers  grow  great  enough  the  evil  is  up- 
rooted, however  big  it  may  be. 

But  we  should  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things  in 
the  matter  of  cranks,  any  more  than  in  other  directions. 
It  is  good  to  abolish  little  evils  as  well  as  big  ones.  Even 
the  woman  in  breeches  who  strode  along  Kearny  street 
making  a  guy  of  herself,  makes  the  world  better  for  being 
in  it.  Nobody  will  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  good  money 
and  good  health  are  wasted  on  dress  by  women — not  as 
much  as  in  the  days  of  those  sainted  dames,  our  grand- 
mothers, but  still  far  too  much.  The  woman  in  trowsers, 
while  she  excited  our  laughter  by  her  comical  but  un- 


doubtedly comfortable  and  healthful  costume,  drew 
attention  of  hundreds  during  her  stroll  to  this  importai., 
fact.  Of  course  no  lady  on  seeing  the  superior  healthful- 
ness  of  such  a  dress,  went  home  straightway  resolved  to 
discard  skirts  henceforward  forever  and  become  herself  a 
spectacle.  But  quite  possibly  many  a  sensible  woman, 
unthinkingly  following  the  fashion,  bethought  her  that 
her  stays  were  too  tight  and  that  the  weight  of  drygoods 
dejjending  from  her  hips  was  too  great,  and,  so  reminded, 
loosened  one  and  reduced  the  other. 

Tolerate  the  cranks.  Let  us  remember  that  male  and 
female  created  He  them,  and  that  He  knew  what  He  was 
about  when  He  did  it. 


IS   IT   A   SHAM  BATTLE? 


The  outcome  of  the  legal  maneuvering  over  the  rail- 
road company's  taxes  will,  we.  predict,  be  the  payment  of 
the  state's  claim  to  the  last  cent.  The  railroad  com- 
pany was  never  known  to  loosen  its  hold  on  a  dollar  if  it 
could  help  it.  Why,  then,  this  recent  desire  to  pay  taxes 
which  it  has  been  refusing  for  years  to  pay?  We  suspect 
that  the  railroad  people  have  received  information  upon 
which  they  can  rely  that  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  will 
decide  the  test  cases  before  it  in  favor  of  the  state. 
News  of  the  court's  views  has  leaked  out  before  now  in 
advance  of  the  formal  rendering  of  its  decisions.  Per- 
haps Justice  Field  might  be  able  to  tell  how  this  has  hap- 
pened. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  form  a  theory  which  will  explain 
the  present  tactics  of  the  company,  so  puzzling  on  the 
surface.    Here  is  one  that  will  do  it : 

Knowing  that  the  taxes  must  be  paid  ultimately,  the 
Central  Pacific  people  have  resolved  to  make  a  virtue  of 
a  disagreeable  necessity  and  pay  them  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  be  heard  from.  They  ask  the  public 
to  believe  that  it  is  a  patriotic  anxiety  to  relieve  the  state 
from  an  embarrassing  financial  strait  that  moves  them  to 
offer  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  claim  against  them.  The 
battle  over  the  penalties,  interest  and  attorneys'  fees  is 
only  a  sham  battle,  and  the  object  of  it  is  political.  The 
men  who  direct  the  course  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  railroad  company. 
They  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the 
promises  of  the  anti-monopoly  platform  over  which  the 
party  walked  into  power.  Nevertheless  they  are  good 
enough  politicians  to  see  that  in  accomplishing  this  ser- 
vice for  the  railroad  company  they  have  played  the  mis- 
chief with  the  party's  chances  of  future  success.  There- 
fore they  propose  to  manage  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  a 
manner  that  will  help  to  restore  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration to  popular  confidence.  Agreeably  to  this  plan,  Gov- 
ernor Stoneman  has  already  been  given  two  opportunities 
to  pose  as  a  Governor  who  is  nobly  resolved  to  uphold  the 
sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  state  against  a  great  and 
defiant  corporation.  The  Attorney  General  has  been  in- 
duced to  sacrifice  himself  by  writing  a  letter  declaring 
that  he  has  power  to  compromise  w  ith  the  company  for 
about  half  the  amount  of  the  state's  claim.  Lawyers 
laugh  at  the  Attorney  General's  pretense  that  he  has  such 
power,  but  the  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law  officer 
of  the  state,  and  the  people  can  be  depended  upon  to  be- 
lieve, on  general  principles,  that  he  must  have  some  legal 
ground  to  stand  on.  But,  at  the  critical  moment,  the 
Governor  comes  forward  and  insists  that  the  state  shall 
have  all  or  nothing.  The  Attorney  General,  despite  the 
Governor's  protest,  goes  into  court  to  make  the 
humiliating  compromise.  Again  the  Governor — the 
bulwark  of  the  people's  rights  and  the  state's 
dignity — intcr|x>ses  by  suing  out  an  injunction.  So 
the  mock  fight  goes  on ;  and  if  it  ends  in  the  rout  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  payment  of  the  whole  sum  de- 
manded, we  shall  see  the  politicians  who  have  acted  as 
stage  managers  proceeding  to  gather  the  fruits  of  their 
shrewdness.  They  will  take  the  stump  when  the  time 
for  stumping  comes  and  triumphantly  ask  us  where  we 
are  to  look  for  an  anti-monopoly  party  if  not  to  theirs; 
where  we  are  to  find  an  anti-monopoly  Governor  if  not 
in  Stoneman?  To  be  sure  (they  will  tell  us)  he  refused  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  meet  the  crisis 
occasioned  by  the  treason  of  the  majority  of  the  Railroad 
Commission,  but  then  he  had  deep  reasons  in  law  and 
public  policy  for  acting  as  he  did.  The  people  misjudged 
him  for  a  time  ;  but  w  hen  the  Attorney  General — an  able 
man  and  a  profound  lawyer — sought,  under  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  reach  of  his  official  power,  to  compromise 
away  more  than  a  million  dollars  belonging  to  the  people, 
was  there  any  sign  of  weakness  in  the  Governor  then? 
Did  he  not  (the  stumj)crs  will  demand)  promptly  walk  to 
the  front  and  put  his  foot  down  on  the  projx)sition,  giving 
the  Central  Pacific  to  understand  that  he  would  convoke 
the  Legislature  if  the  state's  just  demand  were  not  com- 
plied with?  At  every  step  of  the  attempted  compromise 
(it  w  ill  be  jxjinted  out)  the  soulless  and  crafty  corporation 
ran  up  against  the  stone-wall  of  the  Governor's  magnifi- 
cent firmness.  Alone  and  unaided — battling  even  against 
the  Attorney  General,  a  member  of  his  own  administra- 
tion— he  brought  the  insolent  corporation  to  its  knees. 

All  this  would  sound  plausible  enough,  and  it  is  no  sure 
thing  that  the  stumping  politicians  would  not  make  their 
audiences  believe  every  word  of  it.  Perhaps  our  theory 
is  not  the  true  one,  but  certainly  the  phenomena  fit  it 
wonderfully  well. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  VISIT  TO  SAX  GABRIEL  MISSION. 


BY  M.  V.  LEECH   AND  ELLA  J.  MITCHELL. 


From  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  Los  Angeles— which  in 
the  early  days  of  California  was  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  the  old  building  having  been  incorporated 
into  the  new — we,  a  party  of  tourists,  started  one  bright 
and  beautiful  October  morning,  to  visit  the  San  Gabriel 
Mission. 

Exhilarated  by  the  bracing  atmosphere  and  the  happy 
surroundings,  each  new  scene  brought  forth  a  renewed 
outburst  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  with  a  fresh  sparkle  to 
every  eye.  The  air  was  laden  with  fresh  perfumes  from 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  flowers  that  seemed  unable  to 
stop  in  their  endless  wanderings.  The  thick  hedges  of 
scarlet  and  pink  geraniums,  with  their  large  and  brilliant 
flowering,  grew  in  extent  and  proportion  as  we  drove  on 
into  the  country,  where  large  fields  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  were  inclosed  by  this  wonderful  growth. 

Although  the  Mission  was  only  six  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles, our  young  Spanish  driver  took  us  by  a  long,  circuit- 
ous route, in  order  to  show  us  other  places  of  interest.  When 
we  first  started  out  he  seemed  unusually  reticent  for  a 
man  engaged  in  his  occupation — who  is  expected  to  be 
wound  up  by  the  first  interrogation-point  who  honors 
him  by  a  question,  and  to  keep  on  going  until  he  tells 
all  he  knows.  Hut  there  he  sat,  with  his  rich  olive  skin  and 
soft  black  eyes.  Hinging  his  unembellished  "  yes  "  and 
"  no  "  at  our  eager  questions,  until  he  finally  discovered 
that  we  were  not  only  pleasure-seekers  but  earnest  in- 
quirers after  truth  ;  then  he  immediately  opened  up  his 
store  of  knowledge  for  our  edification.  As  he  afterward 
modestly  informed  us,  he  had  remained  quiet  long 
enough  to  know  that  we  would  not  bore  him  with  the  silly 
and  ridiculous  questions  that  so  many  tourists  plied  him 
with.  He  laughingly  confessed  to  many  an  improbable 
and  mythical  story  he  had  given  them  in  return.  As  we 
noticed  the  prickly-pear  growing  like  hedges  along  the 
roadside,  he  told  us  an  amusing  story  of  a  couple  he  had 
taken  over  the  road  a  few  days  before. 

The  large  oval  lobes  of  this  plant  grow  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width, 
while  those  of  smaller  growth  stood  out  in  all  directions 
from  the  main  lobe.  Farmers  sometimes  use  them  in 
the  place  of  fences,  no  cattle  being  so  insane  as  to  at- 
tempt a  passage  through  a  hedge  of  prickly-pear.  Upon 
this  plant  grow  two  varieties  of  fruit— the  red,  and  white 
or  lemon  color,  which  is  the  bejs  for  eating.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  gathering  the  fruit,  on  account  of  the 
sharp  hair-like  thistles  which  grow  upon  its  surface  in 
small  bunches,  similar  to  the  bunches  on  the  body  of 
the  plant.  The  driver  gathered  some  of  this  ripe  fruit 
for  us — the  first  we  had  ever  seen — which  proved  to  be 
very  sweet  and  delicious. 

And  right  here  is  a  good  place  to  tell  his  feeling  little 
story,  which  he  recited  with  a  very  vivacious  snap  of  the 
eye,  which  revealed  that  he  rather  enjoyed  the  distress  of 
his  persistent  passengers,  who  insisted,  in  opposition  to 
his  earnest  entreaties,  upon  removing  the  outer  coating 
with  their  hands,  confidently  saying  they  knew  that  the 
bristling  hairs  could  not  penetrate  their  kid  gloves.  But, 
alas,  they  had  no  sooner  stripped  the  fruit  of  its  thick 
rind— something  similar  to  that  of  the  banana  or  orange— 
and  the  rich  pulp  was  in  tempting  view,  than  with  tragic 
effect  they  threw  it  from  them  and  tore  off  theirgloves,  to 
find  that  the  torturing  hair  had  unconsciously  to  them 
penetrated  their  flesh,  causing  their  hands  to  pain  and 
swell  so  rapidly  that  they  were  obliged  to  stop  at  the 
nearest  house  for  relief.  Perhaps  if  these  unfortunate 
tourists  should  ever  see  themselves  held  up  to  ridicule, 
they  will  also  be  able  to  laugh  at  their  own  folly. 

The  usual  way  to  remove  the  rind  is  to  roll  the  fruit  in 
the  dust,  at  the  same  time  brushing  it  with  a  wisp  of 
weeds.  As  the  fruit  will  keep  a  long  time,  the  natives 
in  the  early  days  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering  it  in  large 
supplies  for  eating,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
sweet  wine.  Indian  women  gathered  the  red  variety, 
from  which  they  extracted  a  pigment,  which  they  used 
for  painting  their  faces,  lips  and  nails. 

We  passed  by  vineyards  covering  hundreds  of  acres  of 
ground,  the  vines  all  trimmed  low  and  bearing  many  va- 
rieties of  grapes.  At  every  turn  we  came  upon  the 
orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  orange  groves  laden  with  the 
coming  fruit  but  partially  grown.  The  olive  trees,  with 
their  long  narrow  leaves  and  faded  color,  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dark  wavy  leaves  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  Fadies  who  are  partial  to  the  rich  olive  greens 
may  feel  like  resenting  a  betrayal  of  the  genuine  shade. 

Still  further  on  we  visited  the  extensive  ranch  of  E.  J. 
Rose,  so  widely  known  as  an  exporter  of  wine,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes  and  olives.  Judging  from  the  size  of  the 
vats  in  which  the  wine  was  fermenting,  he  must  yearly 
bottle  enough  wine  to  make  the  entire  nation  hilarious. 

From  here  we  drove  to  Sierra  Madra  Villa,  a  summer 
resort,  where  everything  in  the  way  of  trees,  fruits  and 
flowers  abounds  to  make  it  beautiful  and  attractive  to  vis- 
itors. Another  unusual  attraction  of  this  place  was  a 
large  apiary,  where  a  superior  quality  of  honey  is  made 
from  the  white  sage  which  covers  the  mountain  sides.  As 
we  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  caught  our  first 
sight  of  the  apiary,  it  looked,  with  its  regular  rows  of 


small  white  bee-hives,  like  so  many  little  monuments  to 
mark  the  graves  of  as  many  little  papooses. 

And  through  this  Sierra  Madre  range,  said  our  now 
communicative  Spaniard,  ranged  the  notorious  highway- 
man and  robber  Yasquez,  who  for  many  years  was  a  ter- 
ror to  all  but  the  natives,  who  regarded  him  more  as  a 
hero  than  a  vandal.  Because  of  his  bountiful  provision 
for  the  poor — by  robbing  those  who  were  more  prosjjer- 
ous — they  many  times  shielded  him,  and  diverted  the 
officers  of  Justice  from  his  course  when  they  were  in 
close  pursuit.  But  his  handsome  face,  daring  nature  and 
deeds  of  kindness  could  not  save  him  from  the  just  retri- 
bution of  the  law  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed. 
After  a  very  exciting  trial,  he  was  hanged  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  San  Jose. 

With  almost  a  feeling  of  awe,  we  entered  the  little  vil- 
lage of  San  Gabriel,  whose  quiet  streets  and  old  adobe 
houses  gave  it  a  quaint  and  ancient  look,  very  unlike 
other  American  towns. 

Witt)  a  feeling  of  devout  veneration,  and  our  imagina- 
tions all  aglow,  we  neared  the  Mission  church,  founded, 
through  so  much  toil  and  privation,  by  the  good  Father 
Junipero  Serra  in  the  year  1771,  being  the  fourth  in  the 
order  of  the  Missions.  We  there  recalled  the  incident 
which  has  been  so  vividly  portrayed  of  the  small  band 
of  soldiers — ten  in  number — protecting  the  two  lone 
friars  who  upon  this  site  were  in  the  act  of  planting  the 
cross,  when  they  were  surprised  by  a  large  force  of  In- 
dians, who  were  diverted  from  unholy  massacre  by  the 
unfurling  of  a  banner  upon  which  was  painted  a  life-size 
figure  of  the  Virgin.  As  if  the  heavens  had  been  opened 
up,  and  a  sudden  revelation  revealed  to  them  the  truth 
and  the  life,  they  flung  their  bows  and  their  arrows  from 
them,  came  running  toward  the  banner,  casting  their 
beads  and  ornaments  before  it,  as  their  most  sacred  offer- 
ing to  a  newly  recognized  deity. 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  church  a  large 
wagon  was  being  tilled  with  pictures  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles which  had  just  been  taken  from  the  walls,  dim  and 
discolored  by  age,  to  be  sent  away  to  receive  some  modern 
touches — which,  to  our  minds  at  least,  seemed  sacrile- 
gious. 

The  building  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet  long 
and  fifty  wide,  and  was  built  of  adobe  brick  and  stone  by 
the  Indians,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mission  Fathers. 
The  windows  are  small,  and  high  up  in  the  walls  of  the 
church  —  placed  thus  by  the  thoughtful  Fathers,  so 
that  in  case  of  insurrection  or  insubordination  among 
the  Indians  it  would  prove  a  safe  citadel.  The  walls  are- 
thick  and  massive,  as  is  the  heavy  door,  which  is  studded 
with  round  bronze-headed  nails.  The  flight  of  stone  steps 
on  the  inside,  leading  to  the  gallery  of  the  church,  is 
worn  almost  through,  testifying  to  the  constant  tread  of 
faithful  worshipers.  From  a  chink  in  the  wall,  where 
long  ago  a  seed  must  have  lodged,  a  small  tree  has  come 
forth,  looking  like  a  waif  in  its  strange  abode. 

From  the  belfry  chimed  forth  the  musical  bells — the 
silvery  bells  the  golden  bells — brought  from  Spain, 
where  the  ladies,  anxious  to  aid  the  Mission  Fathers  in 
their  noble  work,  gave  their  rings  and  jewels  to  be  cast 
into  these  bells,  perhaps  believing  that  they  would  intone 
for  them  a  sweeter  entrance  into  heaven. 

The  Fathers  also  brought  over  with  them  a  small  brass 
cannon,  with  which  they  fired  a  proud  salute  when  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  were  laid.  The  cannon  is  now 
owned  by  a  gentleman  living  in  San  Gabriel.  He  also 
has  in  his  possession  a  book  owned  by  the  Fathers,  which 
treats  of  many  subjects,  and  was  referred  to  then,  as  it  is 
now,  to  cast  a  faithful  horoscope  of  future  events. 

Not  far  from  the  church  lived  a  Spanish  woman  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  old,  whose  valuable  informa- 
tion and  retentive  memory  brought  her  many  interested 
visitors,  among  them  men  seeking  for  the  unwritten  his- 
tory of  early  days.  But  we  had  not  been  long  away 
when  we  heard  that  the  sweet  bells  had  chimed  for  her 
death,  and  that  under  the  shadow  of  Father  Junipero's 
church  she  had  been  laid  to  rest. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  they  were  plowing  up  the  old 
churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  planting  an  orange  grove; 
and  so  often  did  they  turn  up  the  bones  of  the  long- 
departed  that  the  children  went  roaming  about  with  their 
fingers  adorned  with  small  pieces  of  sanctified  vertebra;. 
They  were  proud  of  their  new  ornaments,  each  one  shout- 
ing "  I've  got  the  best." 

Upon  the  inside,  the  gallery  extends  the  entire  width  of 
the  church.  The  railing  is  badly  broken  and  decayed, 
and  the  floor  so  worn  and  crumbled  that  it  is  considered 
unsafe  to  tread  upon.  A  broad  flagstone  extends  from 
the  altar  to  the  end  of  the  building,  with  earth  on  either 
hand,  while  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  church,  as  you 
face  the  altar,  still  stands  the  quaint,  isolated  pulpit. 

By  ascending  six  or  eight  rickety  old  steps,  one  can 
enter  this  octagon  box,  barely  large  enough  to  admit  one 
voluminously  dressed  woman. 

Mounting  these  decayed  but  consecrated  steps,  one  felt 
that  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity  pervaded  the  spot,  hal- 
lowed by  the  exhortations  and  prayers  of  the  holy  Fathers. 
We  pictured  the  sea  of  upturned  faces,  as  the  Indians 
squatted  upon  the  hard  floor  and  gazed  into  the  loving 
eyes  of  him  who  told  them  of  his  home  and  friends 
across  the  sea,  and  how  he  had  traveled  far  to  make  them 
a  good  and  happy  people.  The  San  Gabriel  Indians  were 
superior  to  some  of  the  other  tribes,  with  a  soft,  musical 


language  of  their  own,  and  soon  yielded  to  these  human- 
izing influences,  and  became  heroic  workers  and  ardent 
followers  of  those  who  set  the  example  of  labor  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Looking  down  from  the  pulpit,  our  thoughts  swiftly 
flew  backward  to  that  humble  home  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean where  the  infant  Junipero  was  nurtured  and  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  his  parents  little  dreaming  of  the 
great  field  of  usefulness  which  lay  before  him  in  the  New 
World.  Here  he  traveled  over  mountains  and  through 
beautiful  valleys,  to  find  a  spot  lovely  enough  upon  which 
to  establish  a  Mission;  and  when  such  a  spot -was  found, 
he  would  hang  the  bells  upon  the  trees,  and  with  an  ex- 
alted strength  pull  the  rope,  while  he  shouted,  "  Hear, 
hear,  O  ye  gentiles,  and  come  to  the  Holy  Church  I" 

With  their  versatile  talents  and  industrious  habits,  these 
thrifty  pioneers  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  In- 
dians, and  taught  them  habits  of  industry  and  usefulness. 
Through  the  Fathers  they  acquired  different  trades  and  a 
new  awakening,  of  which  the  more  skeptical  world  would 
never  consider  the  red  man  capable.  But  now  how 
changed ! 

Although  the  San  Gabriel  has  been  better  preserved 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  Mission  buildings,  it  has 
sadly  deteriorated  from  the  glory  of  other  days.  The  old 
Spanish  bible  which  was  first  used  at  this  Mission  is  still 
there.  Old  and  worn  and  moth-eaten — its  usefulness 
long  passed — it,  too,  in  its  honored  rest,  has  been  set 
aside,  with  other  relics  of  the  church. 

No  sermon  could  be  more  impressive,  no  words  appeal 
to  one  more  strongly,  than  does  the  sight  of  this  sacred 
ruin — in  itself  a  revelation  of  a  godlike  sacrifice.  In 
later  years  a  few  seats  have  been  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  church  for  the  white  families  who  worship  there,  the 
Indians  still  retaining  their  lowly  postures. 

In  an  embrasure  in  the  bare  and  dingy  walls  was  a  dish 
of  holy-water,  into  which— although  our  faith  would  not 
entitle  us  to  the  sacrament — an  impulse  led  us  to  rev- 
erently dip  our  fingers  and  touch  our  foreheads.  We 
remarked  to  our  female  guide,  "  At  least,  it  cannot  hurt 
us."  To  which  she  responded,  "No;  and  it  may  do 
you  a  great  deal  of  good." 

The  pictures  of  the  apostles  having  been  taken  from 
the  walls,  the  altar  revealed  the  only  gleam  of  brightness 
in  the  church.  Here  are  figures  of  saints  cut  in  wood, 
the  carving  so  delicately  and  beautifully  done  that  the 
features  look  as  though  they  were  chiseled  from  the  finest 
marble.  The  robes  flow  in  graceful  lines,  but  the  colors, 
although  still  showing,  have  lost  almost  entirely  their 
former  brightness.  The  greater  number  of  these  images 
were  brought  from  Spam,  while  some  have  been  carved 
by  the  Indians. 

To  the  image  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  our  guide  |>ointed 
with  S|iecial  pride,  as  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  clasped  her 
hands  in  mute  adoration — afterwards  relating  many  inci- 
dents in  the  missionary  life,  he  having  been  one  of  the 
founders,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  |esuit  society. 
Great  miracles  were  rejxjrted  of  Xavier  by  many  wit- 
nesses throughout  his  entire  career,  which  being  estab- 
lished by  the  ordinary  canonical  process,  he  was  beatified 
by  Paul  V.,  in  1619,  anil  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.,  in 
1622.  Starting  out  on  his  last  mission  to  China  strong  in 
the  belief  of  a  great  spiritual  harvest,  the  diffic  ulties  he 
encountered,  together  with  the  many  privations  and 
labors,  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  under  which  he  sank, 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  what  he  considered  the  greatest 
enterprise  ol  his  life. 

Back  of  the  altar  is  a  small  apartment,  in  which  many 
curious  old  relics  are  kept.  Among  them,  hanging  upon 
the  walls,  were  two  large  paintings,  one  representing  the 
ascension  of  Christ;  but  it  did  not  impress  us  as  other 
figures  of  Him  had  done — missing  in  it,  as  we  did,  the 
benign  and  spiritual  expression  so  characteristic  of  His 
face.  The  other  represents  the  torments  of  hell,  and 
shows  the  various  punishments  which  the  wicked  pas- 
sions, if  indulged  in,  must  entail.  We  particularly  recall 
the  scandal-monger,  as  he  stood  with  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind him,  his  long  tongue  protruding  from  his  mouth, 
and  for  its  unruly  conduct  being  pinched  and  burned 
by  little  imps,  who  seemed  as  happy  as  though  they  were 
dancing  at  a  Christmas  festival.  Other  crimes  were  re- 
ceiving their  various  punishments  from  imps  apparently 
ap[K>inted  for  that  purpose,  who  meted  it  out  with  a 
fiendish  delight,  reminding  one  of  the  tortures  of  Dante's 
Inferno.  This  last  picture  is  claimed  to  be  a  painting  by 
Michael  Angelo.  Its  age,  at  least,  warrants  it  in  claim- 
ing the  parentage  of  one  of  the  old  masters. 

There  was  also  hanging  there  an  old  concave  mirror 
surrounded  by  a  mouldy  wooden  frame.  We  were  in- 
formed that  the  mirror  was  used  by  the  friars  to  watch 
the  Indians  at  their  work,  without  their  knowledge — the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  mirror  being  such  as  to  con- 
centrate in  a  diminished  size  a  wide  and  extended  pros- 
pect. With  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  optics,  did 
these  careful  and  watchful  missionaries  hold  the  Indians 
in  awe  of  their  wonderful  insight  into  the  many  things 
which  the  Indians  supposed  known  only  to  themselves? 

1  .ooking  back  and  around  us,  we  thoughtfully  saun- 
tered out  of  the  church  and  walked  to  our  carriage,  where 
our  eyes  wandered  for  the  last  time  oyer  the  venerable 
landmark  and  upward  to  the  newly  shingled  roof  which 
had  replaced  the  tile  covering  of  one  hundred  years. 
There  hung  in  their  separate  embrasures  the  four  remain- 
ing bells,  two  having  been  sent  away  to  supply  other 
Missions. 

"  Many  a  time,"  said  the  driver,  as  we  drove  away, 
"  have  I  as  a  little  chap  been  roused  from  my  slumbers 
at  early  dawn  to  walk  with  my  mother  from  Los  Angeles 
to  early  mass,  when  the  frosty  morning  air  made  it  seem 
more  of  a  punishment  than  a  pleasure,  until  I  heard  the 
sweet  music  of  the  Mission  bells." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ROSES    AND  RUE. 


BY  KATHIE  HILLYF.R. 


"  Roses  red  and  roses  white — 
Who  will  buy? 
Roses  fair  and  roses  rare!" — 
Hear  the  cry. 

"  Monsieur,  see!  this  for  you, 
For  your  bride — 
Just  as  pure  she,  I'm  sure, 
At  your  side. 

"  Thanks  to  you !    This  my  prayer 
For  you  two: 
Love  and  wealth,  joy  and  health 
Keep  with  you." 

Madame  smiles,  lifts  a  rose 
Red  as  wine : 
"  This  for  you,  brave  and  true —  ' 
This  be  thine." 

"  Wait,  Madame!    /  will  give 
Him  a  flower: 
Here  is  rue — this  for  you! 
See  him  cower ! 

"  Oh,  Madame,  turn  again  ! 
He  was  mine; 
Man  forgets,  woman  regrets — 
He  is  thine !  " 


THK  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 

Theiv   Mythology,  Customs,  and  State  of 
Civilization. 


BY  JOHN  MANNING. 


The  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  are  of  the  Malay  race, 
and  are  classed  with  the  Ouhahee  or  Sandwich  Island 
family.  They  are  of  an  olive  color,  strong,  active  and 
well-shaped,  with  straight  and  waving  hair.  The  men  are 
brave  and  warlike,  and  the  women  when  young  have 
lithe,  elastic  figures,  a  sweet  and  pleasant  voice,  and 
large,  lustrous  dark  eyes.  The  native  name  of  the  race  is 
Maori  (pronounced  moitri). 

The  offspring  of  intermarriages  with  the  whites  are  a 
splendid  type  of  physical  humanity,  conspicuous  for  bold 
and  lofty  bearing,  exterior  beauty,  vivacity.and  native  in- 
telligence. Of  all  the  native  races  of  the  southern  hem- 
isphere who  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  civili- 
zation, the  Maories  have  profited  most  by  the  intercourse, 
and  have,  withal,  the  best  preserved  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  native  autonomy,  a  circumstance  which 
more  than  all  other  evidence  testifies  to  their  natural  in- 
telligence and  force  of  character. 

In  order  to  bring  that  character  into  stronger  light, 
and  exhibit  the  basis  on  which  is  constructed  their  pres- 
ent civilization,  I  will  confine  myself,  almost  exclusively, 
to  their  primitive  characteristics  as  these  existed  before 
the  race  was  subjected  to  the  light  of  civilization,  less 
than  fifty  years  ago. 

The  staple  qualities  in  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
Maories  are  frankness,  generosity  and  an  insatiable  spirit 
of  revenge.  Provided  you  did  not  lie  to  them  or  deceive 
them,  their  hospitality  and  fidelity  were  alike  reliable 
and  at  your  service;  but  once  lie  to  them,  and  they 
would  never  more  believe  you;  once  deceive  them,  and 
they  would  never  either  forget  or  forgive.  And  this  it  is 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  fierce  wars  with  the 
colonial  government  for  the  last  forty-nine  years. 

They  were  cannibals,  and  the  shocking  practice  could 
not  be  extenuated  on  the  plea  of  any  lack  of  food  mate- 
rial ;  for,  before  the  white  man  ever  saw  their  country  or 
supplied  them  with  the  hog  and  the  potato  as  staples  of 
subsistence,  their  numerous  rivers  and  bays. were  abund- 
antly stocked  with  fish  of  large  size  and  delicate  flavor; 
the  white-bait  could  be  taken  up  in  bucketfuls  from  all 
their  large  streams,  and  the  bulbous  fern-root  supplied  in 
some  sort  the  place  of  the  potato.  But  in  obedience  to 
their  untamed  spirit  of  revenge,  the  ferocious  custom  was 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  greater  ven- 
geance on  their  enemies. 

Their  mythology  was  rude  and  lacked  the  refinement 
of  system,  so  conspicuous  in  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
but  had,  withal,  some  affinity  to  those  systems,  and  ex- 
hibited, although  very  rudely,  the  immortal  principle  of 
reverence  and  awe,  of  propitiation  and  homage  to  that 
indefinable  Something  which,  by  universal  belief,  con- 
trols human  actions,  perpetuates  life  beyond  the  grave, 
and  metes  out  reward  and  punishment  here  and  here- 
after. 

Thus  the  chief  god  Atua  was  defined  as  an  "  immortal 
shadow,"  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  whose  attributes, 
however,  were  singularly  conflicting;  for  he  sometimes 
appeared  as  the  guardian  divinity  of  the  household,  in 
the  form  of  a  lizard— running  up  the  backs  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  rather  pleased  than  frightened  by  this 
playful  familiarity;  sometimes  he  enthroned  himself  sol- 
emnly in  some  corner  of  the  cabin  as  a  venerable  spider, 
venerated  and  never  disturbed.  But,  again,  he  exhibited 
some  very  malignant  qualities,  for  it  was  he  who  caused 
sickness,  who  entangled  the  nets  and  upset  the  canoes, 
and  who,  w  ith  pre-eminent  malice,  inflicted  the  curse  of 
the  white  man's  presence  on  New  Zealand.  Previous  to 
this  visitation  no  person  died  while  yet  young,  but  all 


lived  until  a  great  old  age  had  absorbed  the  oil  which  fed 
the  lamp  of  life.  Atua  and  the  white  man's  god  differed 
materially  in  certain  important  particulars,  for  while  Atua 
made  his  people  brown,  the  other  made  all  his  people 
white. 

Atua  was  the  supreme  god,  but  there  were  three  in- 
ferior divinities,  and  they  were  of  a  benign  character: 
these  were  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  The  sun  was  adored 
with  joyous  song,  the  moon  with  pensive  solemnity,  and 
the  stars  with  pleasant  reverence.  In  their  ill-regulated 
and  confused  mythology  they  attributed  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  three  other  principal  deities — an  article  of 
faith  which  might,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  some  dim,  re- 
mote remembrance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which 
may  have  been  taught  to  theL'  ancestors  very  many  ages 
ago  and  transmitted  to  successive  generations,  each  gen- 
eration diluting  it  with  more  or  less  fiction,  until  tradi- 
tion finally  so  erred  from  its  course  as  to  be  altogether 
absorbed  in  romance.  But  stranger  even  than  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  the  belief  that  woman  was  formed 
from  the  ribs  of  man— heree  or  vwi  (bone)  being  the  gen- 
eral name  for  woman.  By  what  tortuous  course  did  the 
biblical  genesis  of  woman  reach  the  Maories,  who  have 
inhabited  New  Zealand  for  at  least  five  hundred  years? 

The  chiefs  were  deified,  even  while  living ;  but  so  also 
were  some  of  the  great  men  of  polished  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  left  eye  of  a  great  chief  was  venerated  as  a 
star,  and  therefore  as  one  of  the  three  minor  divinities. 
Consequently,  no  greater  outrage  could  be  put  upon  a 
tribe  than  to  pluck  out  the  left  eye  of  their  chief  slain  in 
battle — a  sacrilege  which  was,  however,  mercilessly  prac- 
ticed. 

The  place  inhabited  by  the  gods  was  beautiful  beyond 
description.  When  the  checkered  clouds  of  evening 
canopied  the  earth  and  variegated  the  sky,  then  were  the 
gods  planting  sweet  potatoes;  and  hence,  when  the 
Maories  were  engaged  in  seeding  their  potato  fields,  they 
arrayed  themselves  in  their  finest  mats  and  their  choicest 
ornaments  of  shells  and  feathers,  in  imitation  of  the 
beautiful  raiment  of  clouds  in  which  the  gods  were  ar- 
rayed while  performing  the  same  operation  in  heaven. 
The  object  was  to  propitiate  them  for  a  bountiful  crop. 
If  this  was  absurd,  there  was  reverence  as  well  as  poetry 
in  the  practice ;  and  it  was,  at  any  rate,  superior  to  the 
mode  of  propitiation  practiced  by  the  Russian  Tartar, 
who,  too  lazy  to  pray,  puts  written  petitions  in  a  revolving 
machine,  which  is  turned  by  the  wind,  and  by  this  easy 
means  his  prayers  are  wafted  to  heaven. 

The  Maories  believed  that  departed  spirits  hovered 
over  their  remains  for  three  days  after  leaving  the  body — 
a  belief  also  held  by  the  Chinese ;  and  thousands  of 
Christians  there  are  who  hold  to  it  as  well.  Human  na- 
ture, it  seems,  is  the  same  everywhere,  whether  in  Chris- 
tendom, New  Zealand  or  pagan  Rome. 

In  the  heaven  of  the  Maories,  as  in  that  of  the  (ioths, 
the  chief  employment  was  war — their  old  delight  on 
earth.  Slaves  were  sacrificed  to  appease  the  departed 
spirit  of  a  chief,  just  as  to-day  in  Burmah  human  heca- 
tombs are  offered  to  appease  the  manes  of  a  departed 
sovereign.  We  should  be  charitable  to  the  Maori,  who 
was  hidden  and  sheltered  in  his  impenetrable  forests 
from  the  light  as  well  as  the  infamies  of  civilization. 

The  Maori  priest  was  a  personage  of  great  importance 
and  much  influence,  just  as  were  the  priests  of  ancient 
Greece  and.Rome.  The  Maori  priest  sat  by  the  side  of 
his  dying  chief,  regulated  his  food  and  consoled  him  with 
promises  of  happiness,  in  heaven,  where,  fighting  by  the 
side  of  his  warrior  fathers,  he  would  put  to  ignominious 
flight  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  tribe. 

"  And  the  warriors,  do  they  fight  with  spears?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  replies  the  priest;  "but  with  spears  fifty 
cubits  long  and  bright  as  sunbeams." 

"Ah,  but  the  spears  arc  too  long,  though  I  like  their 
brightness,"  sighs  the  dying  but  delighted  warrior. 

"  Too  long,  indeed,  for  the  weak  warriors  of  earth  ;  but 
in  heaven  they  are  nine  times  as  tall  as  the  tallest  of  our 
warriors,  and  have  the  strength  of  a  hundred  men." 

And  thus  were  beguiled  the  dying  hours  of  the  warrior 
chief,  and  thus  was  his  passage  from  earth  to  heaven  made 
smooth  and  easy. 

When  an  enemy,  killed  in  battle,  was  to  be  eaten,  the 
priest,  who  superintended  the  cooking,  received  the  first 
and  choicest  morsel,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods.  In  what- 
ever extremity,  the  priest  invoked  the  gods,  and  could 
kill  or  in  some  way  ruin  an  enemy  by  incantations  and 
spells.  When  a  child  was  born,  it  was  taken  to  the 
tohunga,  or  priest,  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  and  to 
neglect  the  ceremony  was  baneful  to  the  infant.  The 
Maori  believed  that  dreams  were  messages  from  the  gods. 
To  dream  of  a  burning  forest  was  a  sure  sign  of  coining 
prosperity  and  a  plentiful  season  for  fish.  Is  not  a  belief 
in  dreams  a  common  weakness  with  all  races?  The 
elegant  historian  I  -ivy  assures  us  that  " sown: stint a  Jove" — 
dreams  come  from  Jove.  In  the  second  book  of  tin- 
Iliad,  Jupiter  sends  an  evil  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  lure 
him  to  give  battle  to  the  Trojans  in  the  absence  of 
Achilles. 

In  battle  the  Maories  disdained  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow.  They  fought  hand  to  hand,  with  spears  and  clubs 
of  great  weight  and  size.  Before  engaging,  the  contend- 
ing forces  on  each  side  stripped  naked  and  sang  the  war- 
song,  to  rouse  the  sleeping  valor  of  the  warriors,  just  as 
for  .a  similar  purpose  the  French  and  British  bands  struck 


up  martial  airs  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  When  the 
war-song  was  over,  the  chiefs  on  either  side,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  warriors,  rushed  to  the  encounter.  It 
was  man  to  man,  a  series  of  single  battles  all  over  the 
field,  and  no  quarter  was  asked  or  given.  The  women 
followed  close  behind,  and  sometimes  fought  like  the 
men ;  but  their  proper  part  was  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  hostile  slain  and  carry  them  to  the  rear,  to  be  in  time 
boiled  and  cleaned  and  polished  and  kept  as  trophies. 
In  this  there  was  some  poetic  justice,  for  the  head  that 
conceived  and  concocted  a  plot  for  killing  others  was 
made  to  expiate  its  wicked  ingenuity. 

And  have  they  not  decapitation  in  France  ?  And 
does  not  Walpole  inform  us  that  in  England,  after  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  in  which  the  Pretender  essayed  to  re- 
cover the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  heads  of  traitors 
were  stuck  on  a  pike  and  exposed  in  the  market-place  ? 
We  should,  I  say,  be  charitable  to  the  Maori. 

The  Maories  excelled  in  wood-carving,  which  in  grace 
and  richness  of  design  would  not  discredit  civilized  ef- 
fort ;  and  in  naval  architecture  they  were  far  superior  to 
the  Romans  at  the  time  of  their  first  naval  encounter 
with  the  Carthagenians.  The  Maori  war-canoe  was 
eighty  feet  long,  exquisitely  carved  on  the  stem  and  stern, 
and  could  accommodate  two  hundred  fighting  men.  The 
Maories  built  their  villages  on  some  river  near  the  sea, 
thus  constituting  themselves  a  maritime  people.  In  the 
center  of  the  village  was  a  large  vacant  space,  where  they 
met  in  parliament  or  council  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of 
state,  such  as  the  number  and  structure  of  war-canoes, 
the  fashioning  of  spears  and  war-clubs,  and  other  weighty 
subjects  of  national  importance. 

No  savage  race  of  the  earth  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  civilization  as  the  Maories,  and  this  not  by  the  gr.u  e 
of  the  white  man,  but  in  spite  of  him.  Less  than 
forty  years  ago  they  were  savages;  to-day  they  are  civil- 
ized and  Christianized.  They  have  a  native  literature, 
and  publish  at  least  one  newspaper  in  the  Maori  tongue. 
They  live  in  houses  of  brick,  stone  or  wood;  they  are 
strictly  temperate;  the  population  is  increasing  steadily; 
they  cultivate  the  land  and  grow  crops;  they  own  gold- 
mines and  grist-mills,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  represent 
their  people  in  the  colonial  Parliament.  At  the  Govern- 
or's annual  ball,  some  of  the  most  dashing  belles  presented 
to  His  Excellency  are  the  daughters  of  Maori  chiefs. 
They  hold,  especially  in  the  North  Island,  much  of  the 
territory  owned  by  their  ancestors,  and  this  by  virtue  of 
treaties  extorted  on  the  battle-field. 

Missionaries,  it  is  true,  were  among  them  as  early  as 
1814;  but  nothing  save  the  rough  amenities  of  war  with 
a  civilized  people  could  tame  so  warlike  a  race.  They 
hearkened  to  the  missionaries,  as  children  listen  to  the 
tales  of  the  nursery;  but  when  the  war-cry  was  raised, 
the  spirit  of  native  ferocity  blazed  with  all  its  elemental 
rage  and  fury,  and  tribe  fought  tribe  to  the  death.  In 
1835  the  country  was  colonized,  and  then  it  was  that  they 
encountered  the  white  man  in  his  sterner  character. 
They  fought  him  and  beat  him,  and  were  severely  beaten 
in  turn ;  but  to  their  surprise  they  saw  that  he  did  not, 
like  themselves,  mutilate  the  dead.  This  they  could  not 
at  first  understand;  but  by  degrees  they  saw  the  aimless- 
ness  of  mutilation,  and  this  was  their  first  lesson  in  civil- 
ization. Thus,  by  degrees  and  in  the  course  of  this 
rough  training,  did  they  come  to  find  out  the  white  man's 
better  qualities,  and  to  copy  these  qualities  as  time  went 
on.   


GRINDING   AT  THK  MILL. 


BY  HIRAM  imvi  RICHMOND* 


The  room  was  long  ago  forgot, 

And  yet  the  picture  haunts  me  still — 
The  when  and  where,  ii  matters  not  — 

Blind  Samson  grinding  at  the  mill. 
His  eyes,  now  opened  to  the  night, 

Spdke  the  strong  language  of  despair; 
His  face — weak  specter  of  his  might — 

Was  furrowed  with  the  lines  of  care. 

Vet  blind  men  see  a  thousand  things 

That  we,  in  seeing,  cannot  see; 
The  sightless  Milton  felt  His  wings, 

Who  (ills  what  we  call  vacancy. 
Mcthinks  how  many  giants  grind 

On  other  mills  another's  corn, 
Because  they  are,  like  Samson  blind, 

Fit  subjects  for  I'hillistine  scorn. 

The  back  that  bends  to  human  load 

And  wears  the  yoke  without  protest, 
Has  found  its  level  on  the  road, 

And  is  an  animal's,  at  best. 
Blind  Samson  prayed  lor  strength  renewed, 

And  God  gave  answer  to  his  cry; 
The  broken  columns  round  him  strewed 

Show  how  despair  itself  can  die. 


"  I  don't  see  why  you  married  Mr.  Jones  -he's  so 
much  older  than  you,'  said  a  female  friend  to  the  blush- 
ing bride.  "That's  just  the  reason,"  was  the  reply. 
"  The  contrast  will  make  me  look  young  enough  to  wear 
bangs  for  several  years  yet." — Utica  Press. 


To  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  fresh  paint  in  a  chamber  or 
living-room,  slice  a  few  onions  and  put  them  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room.  After  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  the  smell  of  the  onions.  This  can  casily^beMone 
by  putting  on  another  coat  of  paint, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MY  FRIEND  THE  UNDERTAKER. 


Somehow  there  is  a  lurking  prejudice  against  under- 
takers. They  are  looked  upon  as  inhumanely  light- 
hearted.  This  is  all  wrong.  They  are  not  light-hearted ; 
they  lack  a  good  deal  of  being  light-hearted.  The  min- 
istry, medicine,  and  jails  are  full  of  lighter-hearted  men. 
True,  undertakers  are  eccentric ;  but  that  is  all  it  amounts 
to — mere  eccentricity.  This  fact  I  learned  in  the  course 
of  a  pretty  little  romantic  e.\[)ericnce  down  at  Nelson's 
house — an  ex]x;rience  that  I  do  not  care  to  dig  up  for 
amusement's  sake,  and  only  give  where  it  jibes  in  with 
the  character  sketch  of  my  friend  Nelson,  the  under- 
taker. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  I  got  acquainted  with  old 
man  Nelson.  I  stopped  at  his  house.  I  had  a  back 
comer  room  upon  the  second  floor;  a  room  that  looked 
out  on  an  assortment  of  chicken-coops  and  old  rags — 
chicken-coops  that  had  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to 
coffins,  and  I  used  to  wonder  if  the  resemblance  was  in- 
tentional. For  the  old  man  was  eccentric ;  I  knew  that. 
Any  one  would  know  it  at  six  o'clock  of  the  first  morning 
after  taking  up  quarters  in  the  Nelson  residence.  At 
that  hour  ["  Doc"  Nelson  ["Doc"  was  a  slap-you-on- 
the-back  title  that  the  citizens  of  the  town  had  conferred 
on  my  undertaker  in  his  younger  days]  "Doc"  Nelson 
would  stump  up  stairs  with  his  crooked  stick  and  bang  at 
the  doors.  It  was  of  no  use  to  put  him  off.  The  young 
man  who  lodged  in  the  room  next  to  mine  tried  that  on 
once,  but  the  result  was  melancholy  and  unsatisfactory. 
I  never  knew  much  about  this  young  man,  except  that  he 
had  a  disagreeable  habit  of  stumbling  up  stairs  as  if 
drunk,  and  disturbing  my  sleep.  I  therefore  found  it  ad- 
visable to  remonstrate  against  this,  and  I  remonstrated 
effectively.  It  happened  out  in  the  corridor.  The  fight 
was  short  and  sharp.  Perhaps  it  was  wrongly  impulsive, 
but  then  it  had  the  merit  of  being  direct  and  decisive. 

One  morning  I  heard  the  old  Doctor  thumping  at  my 
victim's  door. 

"  Get  up,  sir,  get  up!"  growled  the  old  man,  in  a  raspy 
voice. 

No  response  from  the  lodger.  More  banging,  accom- 
panied with  impatient  thumps  of  the  cane. 

"  Get  up,  young  man!" 

Still  no  response.    Vigorous  banging. 

"Bless  me,"  muttered  the  Doctor,  "this  is  strange! 
Six  o'clock,  too!    I  say,  get  t-u-p!" 

Profound  silence.  Shuffling  of  feet  in  the  hallway,  fol- 
lowed by  mumbling.  Another  short  period  of  silence, 
and  then  I  could  hear  the  old  man  chuckling — chuckling 
to  himself— over  something  or  other.  He  made  one  final 
stagger,  but  the  banging  wasn't  of  any  use.  Then  there 
was  renewed  chuckling,  and  at  last  the  stumping  of  the 
old  man's  boots  died  away  down  the  stairs.  I  turned 
over.  I  was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep  again,  when  three 
or  four  voices  in  a  half-whisper  awakened  me  with  a  start. 

"Bless  me  if  the  fellow  ain't  dead!"  This  from  old 
Nelson. 

"Sh — h — h — h!"  warned  some  one.  I  recognized  the 
voice  as  the  property  of  Mrs.  Nelson,  because  I  had 
heard  her  make  the  same  remark  to  the  chickens  on  more 
than  one  important  occasion— important,  probably,  as 
she  flaunted  her  apron  and  gave  other  signs  of  great  men- 
tal agitation. 

"Ah,  it's  a  solemn  thing,"  returned  the  old  fellow. 

"  A  solemn,  a  very  solemn  thing  is  death.    Such  a  " 

"  Sh-h— h-h ! " 

"  Such  a  young  man,  too!  Bless  me,  but  I  could  weep 
like  a  mother.  I  wonder  if  his  money  is  in  his  trunk? 
Solemn,  solemn,  solemn!" 

"  Sh — h — h!   The  others  '11  hear,  Nelson." 

"Oh — oh— sol — oh,  a  terrible!  such  a  terrible— oh— " 
I  could  have  sworn  the  old  fellow  was  blubbering. 

"Jimmy,"  he  continued,  enthusiastically,  evidently  to 
the  urchin  of  the  house,  "Jimmy,  just  climb  over  that 
transept  and  unlock  the  door.  Quick,  now;  I'll  boost. 
Bless  me,  so  young,  too!  And  the  trunk  key's  in  the 
pocket  of  the  poor,  dead  corpse,  like  as  not." 

A  corpse !  [It  was  on  the  night  before  that  I  had  licked 
the  fellow.]  A  corpse ;  bruised  and  bloody,  perhaps,  and 
they  would— that  is,  the  criminal  courts  would— have 
some  one  up  for  murder.  Could  they  connect  me  with 
the  mystery  in  any  way?  I  awaited  impatiently  for  Jim- 
my to  peer  through  the  transom. 

A  startled  yell. 

"The  dead  man's"  [yell]— this  from  Jimmy— "  sitting 
up"  [yell]  "looking  at  us"  [yell]  "all  covered  with 
blood  "  [chain  of  yells]. 

Dead  silence  for  an  instant. 

"  You  let  me  be! "  growled  the  supposed  corpse,  in  a 
thick  voice;  "I  don't  want  any  breakfast  this  morning, 
so  you  needn't  waste  wood  keeping  it  warm.  Leave, 
now ;  leave,  I  say ! " 

The  old  man  stumped  off  without  a  word,  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  family,  while  the  lodger  muttered  savagely 
something  about  "the  devil!"  and  "breakfast,"  and 
"miser," and  "coffins."  But  I  knew  better.  This  six 
o'clock  business  wasn't  to  save  fire ;  it  was  merely  one  of 
the  eccentricities  of  the  old  gentleman — a  troublesome 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  still  only  an  eccentricity. 

The  lodger  left  that  day,  and  a  newly  married  couple 
came' in.    I4  wasn't  aware  of  this  fact  until  supper-time  of 


the  following  evening.  True,  the  bunged-up  lodger,  the 
young  man  with  whom  I  had  had  a  manual  disagreement, 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  breakfast  of  that  follow- 
ing day;  but  this  absence  I  looked  on  as  a  conquest 
consequent  upon  his  triumph  of  the  previous  morning. 
Neither  were  the  married  couple  present  at  that  breakfast. 
Why,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  nor  why  the  old  Doctor 
had  not  routed  them  out  at  the  invariable  hour  of  six 
o'clock.  I  simply  state  it  as  a  fact  that  they  were  not 
there.  That  is  sufficient.  Well,  we  had  got  pretty  well 
along  in  the  supper's  potatoes  and  beefsteak — potatoes 
were  highly  recommended  by  the  Nelson  family,  I  judge, 
and  beefsteak  was  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  I  suppose ; 
for  the  potatoes  were  plentiful  and  the  beefsteaks  were  of 
about  the  size  of  silver  dollars.  We  had  got  pretty  well 
along  with  the  potatoes  and  beefsteak  when  Mr.  Nelson, 
from  the  head  of  the  board,  made  a  remark.  I  did  not 
catch  its  ini[K)rt. 

"  Handsome,  I  said,"  reiterated  the  old  man,  "a  very 
handsome  wedding  dress.  Ah,  death  must  come  to  us 
all — death,  solemn,  solemn  death!" 

"  Yes  sir."  It  was  about  all  she  could  say,  anyhow; 
and  the  bridegroom  looked  down  into  his  plate. 

"  Ah,  bless  me,"  pursued  the  old  man,  in  an  abstracted 
mood,  "  it  must  have  cost  as  much  as  a  hundred  dollars; 
and  all  for  a  wedding  shroud !" 

Somehow  the  word  grated  harshly  on  the  newly  mar- 
ried man,  and  he  said  something  that  sounded  like 
"  h'm  " — but  it  was  only  one  of  Nelson's  eccentricities,  I 
knew. 

"A  hundred  dol —  Jimmy,  just  pass  some  more  po- 
tatoes to  Mrs.  Woods.  Potatoes  are  good  for  the  health  ; 
all  the  doctors  say  so.  Ah,  if  poeple  only  knew  what  a 
risk  they  run  in  getting  married,  there  would  be  more 
potatoes  eaten— lots  more.  Worrying  leads  to  sickness; 
to  sickness  and  death.  It's  a  solemn  thing,  Mr.  Woods, 
a  very  solemn,  solemn  thing.  Now,  if  /  were  to  get  married 
again,  I'd  buy  my  wife  a  shroud,  I  would;  I'd  just  jump 
at  the  first  chance  to  buy.  I'll  tell  you  it  makes  a  woman 
feel  mighty  comfortable  to  knowr  that  she's  being  cared 
for,  and  that  everything  is  prepared  for  the  last  sad 
parting.  Now  what  could  be  a  more  touching  gift  than  a 
shroud  to  a  bride  ?  Why,  she'd  say  to  herself  '  How 
John  loves  me!  And  what  a  pretty  shroud  this  is,  with 
nice  satin  body  and  such  b-e-a-u-tiful  trimmings.  Why, 
I  do  believe  it's  one  of  the  old  Doc  Nelson's  genuine 
best !' " 

They  left,  too.  Of  course  it  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
old  man's  eccentricities,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  fit  in  snugly 
with  the  circumstances.    I'll  say  that  much  myself. 

It  was  on  a  dark,  stormy  night,  about  a  month  after 
the  incident  last  narrated,  that  I  sat  with  my  legs  under 
a  small  wooden  table,  the  varnished  tablet  of  which  was 
scratched  and  marred  with  black  rings,  as  if  a  lamp  had 
been  carelessly  set  down  on  it  when  the  varnish  was  fresh ; 
and  I  looked  about  my  room,  and  smoked,  and  listened 
drearily  to  the  beating  of  the  rain  that  was  shot  in  gusts 
against  the  window  panes. 

The  adjoining  room,  where  so  many  lodgers  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  eccentric  spirit  of  old  Nelson  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  now  occupied  by  old  Nelson  himself. 
As  forme,  I  had  my  reasons  for  putting  up  with  his  eccen- 
tricity. Well,  I  sat  trying  to  write  poetry.  I  was  in 
love.  I  felt  lonesome.  But  the  poetry  wouldn't  come. 
Yes,  I  was  in  love ;  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  be  an  in- 
mate of  the  Nelson  place.    The  fat  girl  lived  next  door. 

The  fat  girl's  name  was  Julia  ,  "  a  very  pretty  name," 

as  the  meat-carrier  used  to  tell  me  voluntarily — and  she 
would  ogle  me  from  her  window.  I  am  lean  and  lank- 
jawed,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I  fell  violently  in 
love  with  a  fat  girl.  But  I  did  not  visit  her  house,  and 
all  our  corresjxjndence  was  earned  on  through  the  meat- 
carrier,  to  whom  I  gave  a  dollar  for  conveying  each  mes- 
sage. It  was  costly,  but  it  was  better  than  facing  Julia's 
father  and  the  bull-dog,  who  somehow  had  an  abiding 
prejudice  against  me.  As  I  sat  in  my  room  that  stormy 
night,  my  eyes  wandered  listlessly  over  the  wood  and 
steel  engravings  with  which  the  walls  were  hung.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  the  sleeping  apartment  of  Mr.  Nelson 
at  some  time  or  other,  for  the  pictures — all  of  them  but 
one — were  of  coffins  and  coffin-plates,  and  dismal,  cold- 
looking  vaults,  and  French  caskets,  and  other  articles 
belonging  to  the  undertaking  fraternity.  The  one  excep- 
tional engraving  represented  a  mother's  spirit  hovering 
above  a  dead  baby.  The  picture  was  not  exactly  ghastly, 
but  it  was  not  cheerful.  It  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
old  man.  He  used  to  come  into  my  room  occasionally 
and  enlarge  on  the  beauties  of  that  picture.  At  such 
times  he  would  grow  enthusiastic  and  say,  "  Brazo,  that 
just  melts  the  blood  in  my  heart ;  it's  so  solemnly  touch- 
ing. Bless  me,  how  I'd  like  to  be  there  and  fix  up  a  nice 
little  coffin  for  that  precious  babe;  and  how  it  would 
tickle  that  poor  mother!  She'd  go  visiting  among  the 
other  spirits,  and  say,  '  Well,  thank  the  Lord,  there's  one 
consolation,  anyhow ;  little  Willie's  body  is  safe  and  sound 
in  one  of  Doc  Nelson's  caskets— Doc  Nelson  that  lives  on 
Webber  street,  you  know ;  a  fine  old  gentleman.'  Bless 
me,  how  I  would  like  to  bury  that  youngster!" 

But  I  have  digressed.  As  I  sat  sadly  in  my  room  listen- 
ing to  the  howling  winds  now,  now  thinking  of  Julia  and 
my  poetry,  and  now  wondering  whether  Mr.  Nelson  ever 
dreamt,  and  if  so,  whether  he  did  not  imagine  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  came  and  sat  on  his  bedside  and 


thanked  him  fervently  for  their  caskets,  and,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  regret  that  they  had  not  paid  him  double  when 
they  had  a  chance  before  they  went  to  perdition — as  I  sat 
thinking  of  all  these  things  by  turns— I  was  startled  from 
my  reverie  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  front  door  down 
stairs.  Immediately  the  house  was  in  commotion.  It 
was  then  past  midnight,  and  so  the  knocking  seemed  om- 
inous.   I  felt,  myself,  that  something  unusual  was  up. 

"  Who's  there? "  called  out  Mrs.  Nelson.  [Mrs.  Nel- 
son slept  below  of  late  for  some  unknown  reason.] 

"Fire!"  answered  the  ungrammatical  man  in  the 
storm. 

"  Mercy!    What's  burning? " 
"The  coffin-shop's  afire!" 

"My  God!" — this  came  from  Nelson's  room — "my 
God,  I'm  ruined! " 

I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  the  old  man  could  get  up 
so  much  agility.  He  rushed  down  the  stairway  in  his 
night-clothes — rolled  down,  rather  (for  he  stumbled  at 
the  first  bound)  and  flew  out  into  the  rain  toward  the 

burning  structure. 

******* 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  the  Nelson  lodger  whom  I  had 
once  had  occasion  to  lick.  He  forgave  me  and  we  shook 
hands. 

"  Heard  of  the  fire,  Brazo?  " 

"Yes;  1  was  there  at  the  time,"  said  I.  "Had  to 
move  then,  because  the  old  man  got  worse  than  ever  after 
the  loss  of  his  coffin-shop." 

"  It  was  retribution.    Heard  of  the  death,  Brazo?" 

"  No." 

"Yes,  sir;  he's  dead.  The  fire  broke  him  all  up. 
They  say  his  last  words  to  the  old  woman  were,  "  Jane, 
this  is  a  solemn,  a  very  solemn,  occasion.  Ah,  death  is  a 
terrible  thing,  Jane ;  a  terrible,  terrible  thing.  Put  my 
bones  into  the  old  coffin  that  wasn't  burned  only  at  the 
foot-board,  Jane,  and  lower  me  into  the  cold,  unfeeling 
ground.  Good-bye,  my  wife;  feed  the  boarders  on  pota- 
toes, and  don't  gr— gug— g— r— r— r— r— r— r  '  Then 

he  choked  suddenly  off  and  died.    I  say,  Brazo — " 

"  Well?  " 

"  That  was  rather  unkind  of  you  to  lick  me  for  getting 
drunk.    I  never  was  drunk  in  my  life." 

"  No? " 

"  No,  sir.  I  know  I  stumbled  a  good  deal  on  the 
stairs,  but  that  wasn't  my  fault.  Now,  do  you  believe 
it  "—and  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  dropped 
his  voice — "  I  think  old  Nelson  put  those  buckets  on  the 
stairway  purposely  to  have  me  fall  over  the  hand-rail  and 
break  my  neck.    Blamed  if  I  don't!  " 

"  And  what  became  of  Julia?  "  I  asked  with  some  in- 
terest. 

"Julia?  Oh,  she  married  the  meat-carrier  and  is 
happy." 

"  The  meat-carrier?  " 

"  I  could  have  told  you  that  you  were  being  sucked 
in.  Every  dollar  you  gave  him  he  spent  in  forwarding 
his  suit — candies  and  coffee  and  such  things,  you  know — 
and  he  never  delivered  a  solitary  note,  except  fictitious 

ones,  from  her." 

******* 

Well,  it  doesn't  matter  about  the  fat  girl ;  but  the  sad 
demise  of  my  friend  the  undertaker  was  affecting.  I 
shall  always  remember  him.  He  was  a  pious,  death- 
respecting  man,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  his 
business.  I  believe  this  latter  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
manly  virtues.  No ;  I  can  never  forget  the  private  life  of 
my  friend  the  undertaker ;  and  whenever  I  hear  any  of 
his  fellow-craftsmen  mourning  over  a  corpse  and  trying  to 
sell  a  coffin  to  the  relatives,  I  shall  always  call  to  mind 
the  kind-heartedness— although  marred  by  some  eccen- 
tricities, as  I  said  before — of  old  "  Doc  "  Nelson. 


THE   SWORD   OF  SCIENCE. 


BY  SAM  DAVIS. 


The  world  grows  old,  but  still  there  hangs  the  same 

Unriven  vail  to  mock  our  baffled  view; 
O  for  some  mental  scimitcr  of  flame 

To  cut  the  curtain  of  the  darkness  through! 
Could  we  but  find  some  metal  which  had  lain 

Deep  hidden  in  the  mine  of  human  thought, 
Dug  from  the  mystic  caverns  of  the  brain, 

From  which  this  flashing  weapon  could  be  wrought, 
And  then  some  fearless  arm  to  lift  and  smite, 
Until  we  heard  the  voice  ot  God  repeat  "  Let  there  be  Light !  " 


A  gentleman  in  a  street  car,  while  reading  a  newspaper, 
discovered  a  paragraph  that  struck  him  as  particularly 
funny. 

"  Here  is  something  good,"  he  said  to  his  neighbor, 
and  he  read  the  item  to  nim. 

A  tired  look  swept  over  the  gentleman's  face,  but  he 
never  smiled. 

Presently  the  reader  came  across  another  paragraph 
that  tickled  his  fancy. 

"  I  will  try  him  with  this  one,"  he  said. 

He  did  so,  and  a  tear  actually  welled  out  of  his  neigh- 
bor's eye  and  coursed  slowly  down  his  cheek. 

"Heavens,  man! "was  the  exclamation,  "what's  the 
matter  with  you?  Have  you  no  sense  of  humor?  What 
do  you  do  to  pass  away  the  time,  anyway?" 

Looking  mournfully  out  of  the  window,  the  stranger 
replied : 

"  I  am  a  proof-reader  on  a  comic  weekly." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


There  is  not  to-day  on  the  English-speaking 
stage  a  great  intellectual  actor.  There  are  very 
few  actors  of  any  kind.  But  our  portion  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  to  be  signalized  in  history 
by  a  display  of  mediocrity  that  may  be  described 
as  dramatic  nebulae.  The  artistic  is  altogether 
gone  off  the  stage,  and  even  the  legitimate  is 
given  over  to  feeble,  brainless  men  and  women, 
who  revolve  around  stars  of  greater  or  less  tal- 
ent, whose  toleration  of  their  surroundings  is  a 
sign  of  their  incapacity.  I  do  not  except  Henry 
Irving.  As  for  American  actors,  the  best  of 
them  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jews  and 
speculators,  and  permit  themselves  to  be  made 
use  of  in  any  way,  provided  it  is  advertisement. 
I  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for  Lawrence 
Barrett.  I  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  worthy 
student  of  the  legitimate;  not  so  great  an  actor, 
but  an  actor  of  great  self-respect.  But  when  Mr. 
Barrett  puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  an  agent 
who  bores  me  with  little  notes  which  he  wants 
to  see  in  print,  and  those  often  of  a  kind  not 
creditable  to  Barrett'sdignity,  I  begin  to  weaken. 
Mr.  Levy's  latest  escapade  has  been  to  have  lit- 
tle paragraphs  printed  and  distributed  touching 
the  friendship  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  Mr. 
Barrett.  And  he  has  gone  still  farther  :  he  has  in- 
sinuated in  a  printed  slip  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  would  extend  even  a  social  intimacy  to 
the  American  actor.  This  last  was  couched  in 
language  which  did  not  show  much  respect  for 
the  first  lady  in  England.  Whatever  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Prince  may  be,  no  woman  who 
ever  lived  has  been  held  in  higher  regard  by 
the  world  than  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett has  fulminated  his  opinion  of  what  he  calls 
the  lie.  But  the  fact  remains  that  his  agent, 
Mr.  Levy,  had  it  printed  and  sent  to  the  news- 
papers for  publication.  If  Mr.  Barrett  wished 
to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  who 
like  him  as  an  actor,  he  should  have  made  an 
apology  for  his  agent.  If  he  still  wishes  to  be 
considered  a  worthy  actor,  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, he  will  ship  Mr.  Levy  and  get  a  gentleman 
for  his  agent. 

The  American  nation  has  been  sorely  abused 
by  actors.  The  gayety  of  the  American  nature 
lends  itself  easily  to  excitement,  but  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all  there  is  a  strong  vein  of  self-respect, 
which  is  asserting  itself  more  and  more  every 
day.  It  is  to  such  miserable  dodges  as  men  like 
Barrett's  agent  adopt  that  the  ridicule  of  all 
England  and  Europe  is  due.  It  is  to  this  lack 
of  even  common  decency,  when  notoriety  is  in 
question,  this  disregard  of  the  merest  proprieties, 
that  we  owe  the  failure  of  American  actors 
abroad.  No  country  in  the  world  would  endure 
such  open  chicanery  as  is  practiced  here  upon 
the  public.  In  other  countries  they  have  bad 
actors  and  poor  plays;  but  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  such  trash  and  rot  could  obtain 
popularity  and  make  so  much  money  as  that 
which  is  foisted  upon  America  every  year.  Only 
the  class  which  lays  claim  to  little  education,  and 
no  artistic  taste,  elsewhere  supports  the  rubbish 
now  piled  into  all  our  first  -class  theaters.  Here, 
where  money  is  of  less  value,  anybody  can  scrape 
together  a  few  hundred  dollars,  gather  around 
him  some  needy  actors  atid  actresses,  and  force 
himself  upon  the  public  in  the  most  flagrant  way, 
with  encouragement.  People  are  satisfied  with 
going  out  and  abusing  them.  If  we  had  been  in 
England,  there  have  been  fifty  first  nights  when 
the  gallery  boys  would  have  torn  up  the  benches 
and  peppered  the  performers.  But  those  com- 
panies have  always  found  their  level  in  time. 
Now  it  is  becoming  fashionable  among  such  men 
as  Mr.  Barrett  to  descend  to  the  lowest  tricks  of 
advertising  to  make  money. 

There  is  Tom  Keenc  traveling  about  the  coun- 
try like  a  circus.  If  Keene  travels  for  fifty  years 
like  this  he  will  never  have  a  place  in  the  artistic 
circle  of  American  actors.  Edwin  Booth,  it  is 
stated,  has  a  company  of  amateurs.  He  cuts 
the  most  brilliant  plays  of  Shakespeare  to  suit 
himself,  and  ruins  his  finest  performances  by  bad 
support.  We  have  heard  but  little  of  John  Mc- 
Cullough  lately.  It  is  a  sign  that  his  phenom- 
enal pecuniary  success  was  not  at  the  same  time 
such  an  artistic  one  as  to  make  his  presence  or 
absence  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  public. 
Those  four  represent  the  great  legitimate  drama 
to-day,  and  not  one  of  them  is,  under  present 
conditions,  embellishing  the  profession  or  adorn- 
ing the  art. 

Among  actresses,  who  is  there?  One  can 
hardly  call  Clara  Morris  a  great  actress.  She 
has  three  or  four  parts,  and  there  she  ends. 
Fanny  Davenport  is  clever,  possibly,  in  "  Fe- 
dora." Fanny  struggled  long  for  recognition. 
It  has  come  in  a  very  substantial  form,  but  we 
have  yet  to  see  what  value  she  has  acquired  as 
an  actress,  and  how  much  of  her  success  is  due 
to  Sardou.  Mrs.  Bowers  has  practically  retired. 
Rose  Eytinge  is  heard  of  vaguely  at  times,  but 
her  best  work  has  been  done,  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  left  for  her  but  old  women.  Agnes 
Booth  is  fretting  away  her  years.  She  had  a  po- 
sition with  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  but  she 
rose,  like  all  flattered  women,  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  the  occasion,  and  drifted  off  into  the 
vague  star-land  where  so  many  ambitious  ac- 
tresses have  been  lost.  The  late  eruption  of 
public  interest  has,  something  like  the  Java 


earthquake,  filled  the  dramatic  space  with  fine 
dust  that  takes  a  glow  of  color  from  the  printer's 
ink  on  the  posters,  and  annoys  the  public  by  the 
impossibility  of  analysis.  Rose  Coghlan  is  not 
an  American,  but  she  is  almost  that.  As  long 
as  Rose  keeps  her  shape  and  does  not  grow  too 
puffy  in  the  face,  she  will  retain  her  place  in 
Wallack's  and  be  much  admired  by  both  men 
and  women.  But  she  will  never  be  a  great 
actress. 

Mary  Anderson  is  not  as  good  an  actress  as 
Rose  Coghlan,  but  she  is  prettier  and  more  at- 
tractive. She  will  be  a  rich,  popular  and  re- 
spected woman.  She  will  never  be  remembered 
for  anything  but  her  beauty  and  her  virtue— and 
her  success.  I  remember  when  Mary  played 
Evadne  and  Meg  Merrilles  and  sundry  other 
canned  tomatos  at  the  California  Theater.  How 
mad  she  was  when  the  critics  scorched  her!  And 
how  true  their  criticism  of  her  is  still!  She 
went  down  to  Flood  &  O'Brien  and  Macondray 
&  Co.  and  the  Bank  of  California,  and  got  them 
to  sign  a  remonstrance  against  the  criticism, 
declaring  her  an  actress  of  the  finest  artistic  in- 
stinct. Then  they  all  stopped  away  from  her 
benefit.  Mary  does  not  like  California  now. 
But  the  people  are  just  as  likely  as  not  to  grow 
crazy  over  her  if  she  ever  conies  back.  Once  in 
awhile  I  catch  in  the  Eastern  press  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Chanfrau.  I  think  that  if  Chanfrau  him- 
self came  back  with  "  Kit "  he  might  make 
money.  It  is  such  an  old  friend.  The  best  of 
the  old  actresses  are  in  stock  and  combinations. 
Look  at  Mrs.  Phillips,  in  the  Union  Square, 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  Daly's  company.  Mrs. 
John  Drew,  I  fancy,  has  about  left  the  dramatic 
world,  and  with  her  goes  the  old  English  comedy, 
never,  perhaps,  to  return. 

There  are  few  coming  to  take  their  places.  Jef- 
freys-Lewis is  one  of  the  first,  the  first,  in  a  certain 
line.  A  long  way  the  most  promising  is  a  young 
woman  yet.  She  is  playing  mild  Alpine  roses  and 
suffering  milk-and-water  heroines  at  the  Madison 
Square.  Her  name  is  Georgia  Cayvan,  and  she 
is  the  future  star  in  the  strong  emotional,  if  she 
does  not  prove  equally  good  in  heavier  tragic 
role's.  The  gentle,  lambent  Sarah  Jewett  will 
be  with  us  next  week  on  a  starring  tour.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  she  will  draw.  In  one  or  two 
parts  she  did  very  fine  work  during  her  visit 
with  the  Union  Square  Company.  Her  Leah 
in  "Daniel  Rochat,"  and  her  Lilian  in  "The 
Banker's  Daughter,"  were  both  more  than 
clever.  And  I  think  society  rather  liked  Sarah. 
But  there  is  no  magnificent  future  for  her.  She 
is  limited  as  much  by  physical  as  by  spiritual 
disabilities.  There  are,  therefore,  but  four  men 
(unless  I  include  Sheridan,  who  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  strongest  of  all,  although  he  is  lim- 
ited, too)  and  no  women,  who  represent  the  his- 
trionic in  to-day's  record  sufficiently  well  to 
find  any  noticeable  place  in  history. 


"  Paul  and  Virginia"  is  not  a  dollar  and  a 
half  opera.  I  can  imagine,  with  a  petite  prima" 
donna  with  an  exquisite  voice  and  light  and 
graceful  manners,  Virginia  might  be  a  very 
oveable  character  and  full  of  beauty.  I  can  draw 
lan  ideal  Paul  and  fit  him  into  the  opera.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  Emma  Abbott  fits  the  first  or 
Castle  the  second.  If  one  wants  to  criticize  on 
a  basis  of  what  is  never  found — perfection— he 
can  say  some  very  severe  things  about  Miss  Ab- 
bott's Virginia.  He  can  say  she  is  heavy,  not 
graceful,  robust,  pronounced  and  aggressive. 
He  can  say  that  playfulness  takes  the  place  of 
ingenuousness,  affectation  of  innocence,  and  ex- 
uberance is  made  to  represent  the  joyous  light- 
ness of  heart  of  an  exceptionally  simple  maiden. 
He  can  say  that  her  voice  is  not  smooth  or 
sweet  enough  to  give  the  flowing  melody  of 
Masse's  music,  and  that  the  whole  rendering  of 
the  part  is  mature  and  able-bodied.  He  can  say 
that  she  accentuates  her  music  far  too  strongly; 
that  there  is  too  much  effort  and  too  little  voice, 
and  that  much  of  the  composer's  meaning  is  lost 
in  the  interpretation.  But  in  spite  of  all  her 
defects,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Miss  Abbott's 
weakness  is  entirely  in  means,  and  not  in 
power  or  will;  and,  taken  all  through,  I  concede 
to  the  prima  donna  a  distinct  quality  of  art,  a 
very  unusual  dramatic  and  musical  intelligence, 
and  more  voice  and  ability  than  she  has  hereto- 
fore shown,  because  the  part  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  musically,  and  it  is  made  still  more 
difficult  to  the  robust  physique  and  the  Western 
nature  of  the  prima  donna.  A  quite  suitable 
Paul  would  be  hard  to  find.  Perhaps  Maas,  as 
we  knew  him  some  years  ago,  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate in  voice  and  manner.  As  it  is,  Castle 
is  a  fit  Paul  to  Miss  Abbott's  Virginia.  The 
same  difficulty  of  the  music  showed  as  markedly 
in  him.  His  familiarity  with  operatic  technique 
is  always  an  agreeable  feature  in  his  perform- 
ance, and  in  two  or  three  of  the  numbers,  which 
can  hardly  be  taking,  he  did  some  thoroughly 
good  singing.  I  liked  Mrs.  Seguin  better  in  her 
Mcala  than  in  anything  except  Azuccna.  Her 
rendering  of  an  ingenious  and  strikingly  dramatic 
song  was  brilliant,  and  she  was,  of  all,  the  most 
entirely  appropriate  to  her  part.  Signor  Cam- 
pol>cllo  sang  the  Uncle  Tom  Domingo  part  very 
artistically,  and  was  especially  well  made  up,  as 
was  also  Mrs.  Seguin.  Mr.  Broderick  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  nor  was  the  rest  of  the 
performance. 

The  "Bamboula"  is  a  quaint  composition, 
but  more  French  than  Jamaican,  and  the  dance 
is  less  a  nigger  dance  than  a  savage  perform- 


ance of  some  kind.  "  Paul  and  Virginia"  is  a 
grand  opera  on  a  very  sentimental  story.  It  is 
an  exceptionally  ingenious  and  intricate  compo- 
sition, full  of  melodic  quality  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary, and  altogether  a  very  high-class  work.  It 
will  never  take  the  average  public's  taste,  how- 
ever, and  only  a  superb  cast  can  bring  out  all 
its  value. 

Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  a  purely 
symphonic  composition.  There  are  so  few  voices 
that  could  follow  its  labored  beauty  with  sus- 
tained effect,  and  there  is  so  little  in  the  work 
that  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  voice,  that  it  is 
never  likely  to  take  its  place  on  the  popular 
opera  stage.  Even  as  a  musical  effort,  it  is  to 
l>e  doubted  if  it  is  not  wasted  energy.  There 
are  many  pretty,  graceful  movements  in  it. 
There  arc  a  hundred  little  beauties,  but  none  of 
sufficient  value  to  the  listener  to  induce  him  to 
sit  it  through  more  than  once.  It  is  net  a  happy 
effort,  either  in  effect  on  an  audience  or  in  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  It  is  on  an  Italian  story 
as  related  by  an  Englishman,  and  it  has  neither 
the  fire  and  force  of  the  Italian  character  nor 
the  strong  and  earnest  romantic  spirit  of  Shake- 
speare. The  music  is  rather  indefinably  inap- 
propriate. Modern,  although  written  many 
years  ago,  it  has  still  a  classic  quality.  The 
waltz  theme  in  the  first  act  is  the  most  taking, 
but  Mcrcutio's  part  is  talk,  Tybalt's  part  is  col- 
orless, the  Nurse  is  commonplace,  Capulet's 
music  is  straightforward  and  characterless, 
Juliet  is  a  modern  heroine  singing  in  an  un- 
changing, weary  strain,  and  Romeo  is  a  lover 
without  the  lightness  of  love.  It  is  not  the 
story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  any  more  than  it 
might  be  the  story  of  a  loving  couple  of  to-day; 
and  Gounod,  in  it,  has  never  once  touched  ihe 
theme  or  spirit  of  the  original  subject.  In  the 
orchestration  lies  a  great  deal  that  is  lacking  on 
the  stage,  and  only  a  Thomas  orchestra  could 
do  justice  to  that.  No  voice  except  Patti's,  pos- 
sibly, could  give  effect  to  Juliet's  music  in  any 
case,  and  it  would  require  phenomenal  singers 
all  through  to  make  the  vocal  part  hold  its  own 
against  the  orchestra,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that 
vocal  effort  could  make  it  a  taking  opera.  It 
is  a  heavy,  trying  monotony,  from  beginning  to 
end,  lacking  in  variety  of  motive  and  in  modula- 
tion of  effect.  As  an  opera,  indeed,  it  is  a 
failure;  as  a  symphonic  poem,  a  great  deal 
might  be  made  of  it.  That  Miss  Abbott  should 
fail  in  Juliet,  and  Castle  in  Romeo,  was  only  to  be 
expected.  Juliet  is  a  part  that  brings  out  bril- 
liantly Abbott's  vocal  aneurisms.  But  the  en- 
tire performance  was  bad. 


To-morrow  night  ends  the  Abbott  engage- 
ment. On  Monday  evening  Sarah  Jewett  opens 
in  Celia  Logan's  "  That  Man,"  a  name  suggest  - 
ive  of  anything  but  the  kind  of  play  it  is. 
Henry  Lee  is  her  leading  man. 


I  wish  Mr.  Mapleson  would  not  talk  of  "  Her 
Majesty's  "  opera;  but  he  thinks  it,  and  perhaps 
finds  it,  a  big  advertisement.  I  cannot  really 
make  out  what  the  trouble  is.  I  know  that  Ma- 
pleson has  had  a  great  deal  of  fuss  with  Patti 
and  Gerster  all  the  time.  Some  say  that  Patti 
is  jealous  of  Gerster;  others  that  Gerster  will 
not'  concede  anything  to  Patti.  Mapleson  is  a 
great  manager  in  being  able  to  keep  his  company 
or  any  part  of  it  together  as  he  does.  If  I  were 
he  I  would  get  the  rival  prima  donnas  and  ten- 
ors and  things  out  on  the  plains  and  dump  them 
off  the  cars  in  some  western  wild  and  let  them 
come  to  their  senses.  If  managers,  who  always 
lose  money  on  such  people,  would  leave  them 
religiously  alone  until  they  were  willing  to  be 
Christian  in  their  terms  and  sensible  in  their 
conduct,  the  public  would  willingly  wait  for 
them.  But  we  have  just  as  much  curiosity  as 
other  people,  and  if  we  cannot  satisfy  it  for  less, 
we  must,  I  suppose,  pay  the  price.  I  don't 
know  whether  Patti  and  Gerster  arc  coming  or 
not.  Colonel  Mapleson's  silence  simply  means, 
I  suppose,  that  if  he  can  get  them  here  in  time, 
they'll  come;  if  not,  why,  they  will  not.  That's 
all  about  it. 

The  week  at  the  California  has  been  thin,  and 
when  Sheridan  goes  away,  which  he  does  after 
this  week,  Jeffreys-Lewis  comes  to  the  theater 
for  two  weeks.  Bert  fondly  hopes  she'll  smash 
Sarah  Jewett.  But  Sarah  Jewett  is  a  novelty, 
and  may  lake  a  good  deal  of  smashing.  "Arti- 
cle 47 "  is  a  piece  of  the  old  school.  It  is 
another  bad  woman,  and  Jeffreys-I -ewis,  who  is 
one  of  the  few  actresses  who  arc  good  off,  is 
the  best  bad  woman  on  the  stage. 


If  any  one  wants  to  sec  clever  bicycle-riding, 
and  a  very  fine  wire-walking  performance,  let 
him  go  to  the  Hush  Street.  If  he  wants  to  hear 
noisy  variety  business,  see  wild-horse  play  and 
listen  to  that  kind  of  "  act  "  which  is  more  or 
less  clever  vulgarity,  let  him  go  to  the  same 
theater.  But  Wainratla  is  Ihe  neatest  |>erformer 
on  a  slack  wire  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  he 
goes  through  the  business  with  an  assurance 
and  grace  that  arc  quite  enjoyable. 

The  minstrels  keep  on  their  regular  business. 
Opera  or  drama,  variety  or  tragedy,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  them.  Their  well-worn  nigger  acts 
make  laughter,  and  every  now  and  again  they 
freshen  their  bill  with  a  little  spice  of  novelty; 
and  Emerson  and  Reed  divide  their  little  profits 
all  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Volage. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  SAN  FRANCINi 


It  is  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich,  and  if 
one  happen  to  come  into  the  world  under  neither 
of  these  favorable  conditions,  then  Ihe  next  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  clothe  himself  with  the  impene- 
trable air  of  mystery.  San  Francisco  is  a  young 
town,  but  it  is  full  of  "mysteries."  How  they 
manage  to  exist  is  a  problem  that  puzzles  the 
multitude  of  their  acquaintances,  but  is  rarely 
solved.  To  this  mysterious  class  of  beings  the 
divine  edict  that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  has  no  significance.  If  they 
earn  their  bread  at  all,  they  do  so  without  tin- 
waste  of  much  muscular  tissue,  except  it  be  of 
the  tendons  of  their  jaws,  which  are  generally 
developed  to  an  abnormal  degree.  'I  he  existence 
of  these  persons  of  hazy  antecedents,  and  exist- 
ing circumstances  even  more  opaque,  seems  to 
be  as  uneventful  and  happy  as  thai  of  the  ances- 
tral couple  on  Iheir  first  walk  in  Eden.  They 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  yet  fair  rai- 
ment, regular  diet  and  a  comfortable  place  to 
lay  his  head  arc  the  certainties  of  each  "mys- 
tery's" life.  A  saying  which  enjoys  some  popu- 
larity is  that  a  man  can  live  without  work  but 
in  three  ways — namely,  begging,  borrowing  or 
stealing.  All  of  these  industries  entail  so  much 
labor  on  Ihe  person  who  engages  in  them  that 
he  virtually  conforms  to  the  scriptural  ordinance 
and  cams  his  bread  by  a  great  expenditure  of 
|>erspiration.  Beyond  and  outside  the  highways 
that  lead  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  almshouse, 
there  must  be  many  pathways  that  lead  the 
adventurous  through  lands  where  milk  and  honey 
are  abundant  and  the  eye  of  the  policeman  is 
never  vigilant.  In  no  other  way  can  the  abun- 
dance of  "  mysteries  "  in  the  community  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  easy  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  a 
loafer,  but  the  broad  classification  leaves  much 
unexplored  ground  for  the  inquisitive  mind. 
The  term  loafer  may  seem  to  many  to 
embrace  in  its  significance  the  small  army  of 
well-dressed  idlers  that  poses  for  ins|>cction  on 
Kearny  street  in  favorable  weather.  A  closer 
investigation  of  the  field  of  observation  would 
show,  however,  that  the  loafers  are  sadly  in  the 
minority.  Some  of  the  apparently  indolent  ones 
are  barkeepers  off  watch;  other  pseudo  men  of 
fashion  and  leisure  are  barbers  temporarily  re- 
leased from  their  shears,  bootblacks  taking  a 
holiday,  hackmen  out  of  employment,  car-con- 
ductors enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  honest  in- 
dustry before  taking  a  ticket  for  Europe,  gam- 
blers awaiting  the  shades  of  evening  to  resume 
their  exhausting  labors.  All  these  the  educated 
eye  of  the  man-aboul-town  can  classify  at  a 
glance,  segregating  with  unconscious  case  the 
followers  of  undignified  but  honest  industry 
from  the  professors  of  remunerative  rascality. 
But  outside  these  there  are  a  number  of  persons 
in  every  large  city,  and  especially  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  baffle  the  discrimination  of  the  man- 
about-town,  and  are  so  difficult  to  classify  that 
the  only  denomination  which  fits  them  easily  is 
"mysteries."  Black  Bart,  the  most  enterpris- 
ing of  highwaymen,  was  for  a  long  time  the  most 
inscrutable  of  Bush-street  mysteries.  The  no- 
torious robber  was  one  of  the  six  or  seven 
thousand  who  pose  for  the  public  admiration  as 
statesmen,  and  miss  no  opportunity  to  show 
that  they  can  grasp  Ihe  edge  of  a  beer- 
counter  with  as  much  confidence  as  the 
reins  of  government.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  in  the  heyday  of  his  liberty  Black 
Bart  may  have  been  mistaken  by  many  for 
one  of  the  army  of  theatrical  mysteries  who 
claim  much  professional  distinction  but  never 
step  on  a  stage  in  public  except  to  handle  lum- 
ber or  brick.  The  industrious  highwayman  may 
have  been  classed  by  some  superficial  observers 
as  a  member  of  the  battalion  of  dramatic  au- 
thors and  special  correspondents  of  foreign 
journals,  whose  work,  whenever  it  comes  from 
the  press,  ap]>ears  in  the  attractive  form  of  hay- 
bales.  It  is  even  possible  that  some  person  may 
have  regarded  the  enterprising  road-agent  as 
one  of  the  fifteen  thousand  legal  mysteries,  who 
are  only  prevented  froi%ornamenting  the  bar  by 
the  scarcity  of  fractional  currency  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  who,  in  consequence,  are  forced  to 
decorate  the  sidewalk  and  tax  public  credulity 
and  police  surveillance.  A  well-known  jour- 
nalist, with  a  laste  for  Ihe  mysterious,  has  lately 
been  civing  the  subject  of  unclassifiable  hu- 
manity much  of  his  attention,  and  it  is  whim- 
pered that  the  work  which  he  will  shortly  pro- 
duce will  rival  in  interest  the  Sharon-Hill  cor- 
respondence and  the  epistolary  effusions  of 
Citizen  Huntington.  Several  startling  facts  are 
promised  us  about  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  Pine  and 
Ixidesdorlf  streets  are  said  to  fairly  bristle  with 
sensations.  At  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  sale  of 
the  immense  edition  which  is  being  printed,  we 
will  state  that  one  of  the  author's  astounding 
conclusions  is  that  Orator  Kidneys,  the  great 
greenback  organizer,  is  none  other  than  Nena 
Sahib,  the  author  of  the  "Cawnpore  Massacre." 
Having  made  such  a  remarkable  discovery,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  journalistic  detective  should 
supplement  his  first  sensation  with  the  thrilling 
intelligence  that  Barney  Dougherty,  the  agitator, 
is  the  real  Charley  Ross,  and  Sam  Barrell  the 
true  heir  to  the  Tichborne  estates.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  book  will  be  a  cruel  blow  to  the 
pride  of  General  Barnes  and  others  who  have 
been  looking  for  the  lost  baronet  in  distant 
countries,  while  he  was  daily  jostling  up  against 
them  on  California  street. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RF.TKOSPF.CTTON. 


BV  CLINTON  SCOLI.ARD. 


'  To-night  there's  a  hush  'mong  the  roses, 

The  casement  wide  open  is  thrown, 
A  glimmer  of  starlight  discloses 

Pale  virginal  lilies  full-blown; 
I  breathe  the  sweet  cool  air  inflowing 

From  meadows  besprent  with  the  clew 
Where  the  maidenly  daisies  are  growing. 

And  think,  my  old  comrade,  of  you. 

I  hear  that  you're  feted  and  lauded, 

That  the  world  knows  your  face  and  your  name, 
That  your  speeches  are  loudly  applauded. 

That  you're  climbing  the  ladder  of  fame; 
Yet  in  spite  of  it  all  I  still  wonder 

If  you're  heart -free  and  happy  as  when 
Like  brothers  we  twain  wandered  under  # 

The  sycamores  shading  the  glen 

How  well  T  recall  all  the  longing 

You  used  to  confide  in  those  days, 
And  the  visions  that  ever  came  thronging 

Your  brain,  of  the  world  and  its  ways! 
How  blissful  it  was  to  go  drifting 

Adown  the  calm  river  at  morn, 
Aurora  her  bright  brow  uplifting, 

And  Dian  a- winding  her  horn! 

How  we  loved  to  recline  on  the  grasses, 

When  afternoon  breezes  were  cool, 
And  gaze  at  the  mountainous  masses 

Of  clouds  in  the  depths  of  the  pool ! 
How  at  twilight  we  lingered  to  listen 

To  the  low  vesper  song  of  the  birds. 
Till  we  saw  the  bright  fireflies  out-glisten 

Among  the  late-pasturing  herds! 

Ah,  those  days  are  like  images  graven 

Upon  some  dark  room  of  my  brain! 
Now  and  then,  in  that  dim-lighted  haven, 

I  joyfully  see  them  again; 
And  I  turn  from  the  wrangle  and  quarrel, 

From  the  strife  for  success  and  renown, 
To  think  of  the  bay-leaf  and  laurel 

And  dream  I  have  won  me  a  crown. 


RAISING  THEIR  STATUS. 


Some  leading  philanthropists  of  this  city  are  taking 
steps  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  restaurant  waiters, 
a  class  of  servants  now  treated  with  anything  but  the 
respectful  consideration  w  hich  they  deserve  by  their  en- 
ergy, courtesy  and  intelligence.  As  it  is,  any  person  who 
possesses  the  small  amount  of  money  requisite  for  the 
purchase  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  plate  of  fried  sausage 
may,  to  an  outrageous  extent,  lord  it  over  the  unhappy 
waiter  who  takes  his  order.  The  public  idea  of  a  waiter's 
duties  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  in  some  respects  shame- 
fully unjust.  For  example,  when  a  customer  drops  into 
a  chop-house  and  finds  the  waiter  engaged  in  perusing  a 
newspaper,  he  deems  it  his  privilege  to  interrupt  the 
literary  feast  with  an  imperious  demand  for  a  plate  of 
shrimps  or  a  dish  of  crab-legs.  If  the  order  be  not  served 
within  the  space  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  enraged  auto- 
crat considers  it  the  correct  thing  to  become  blatantly 
insulting  or  offensively  sarcastic.  If  the  cook  fondles  his 
chop  too  long,  the  ill-tempered  patron  indulges  in  offensive 
inquiries  as  to  whether  the  butcher  has  yet  skinned  the 
sheep.  In  every  possible  manner  the  fact  is  thrust  on  the 
long-suffering  waiter  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  mere  lackey, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fly  at  the  beck  of  any  solvent  patron  of 
the  establishment.  That  this  is  contrary  to  all  ideas  of 
republican  independence  needs  no  convincing  argument, 
and  the  work  of  correcting  it  ought  to  be  both  easy  and 
rapid. 

The  Waiters'  Protective  Association,  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, will  adopt  a  series  of  resolutions  calculated  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  its  members  and  raise  them  to  the 
position  of  respect  and  independence  worthy  of  their 
responsible  and  onefous  profession.  Among  these  re- 
formatory resolutions  are  the  follow  ing  highly  commend- 
able ones : 

Resolved,  That  in  future  no  waiter  shall  be  known  as  a  flunk 
or  flunkey,  and  that  any  restaurant-keeper  applying  either  of 
these  offensive  titles  to  any  member  of  this  Association  shall  be 
immediately  discharged. 

Resolved,  That  impertinence  from  guests  shall  not  be  tolerated 
under  any  circumstances. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  deemed  impertinence  when  a  guest, 
on  entering  a  dining-room,  attempts  by  word,  sign  or  gesture,  to 
lorce  himself  on  the  notice  of  the  attendants. 

Resolved,  That  the  waiter  shall  in  all  cases  be  the  judge  of  the 
Quality  of  the  food  served  by  him,  anil  that  any  appeal  from  his 
decision  shall  cause  the  appellant  to  be  expelled  and  his  check 
raised  to  thrice  the  schedule  rate. 

Resolved,  That  whistling  at  waiters  by  customers  shall  be 
deemed  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  such  exclamations  as 
"hey,  there!  "  "hullo!  "  etc.,  shall  be  considered  language  cal- 
culated to  justify  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Resolved,  That  any  customer  indulging  in  profanity  through 
the  spilling  of  hot  soup  or  scalding  coffee  over  his  Sunday 
clothes  shall  be  liable  to  a  reprimand,  and  on  repetition  of  his 
offense  to  perpetual  banishment  from  the  restaurant  where  the 
offense  is  committed. 

Resolved,  That  the  service  of  two  orders  an  hour  shall  be 
considered  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  only  where  six  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work.  In  establishments  where  longer  hours 
are  exacted  the  number  of  orders  shall  be  proportionately  less ; 
provided,  however,  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  service 
of  any  one  order  occupy  a  greater  space  of  time  than  three  hours. 

Resolved,  That  two  hours  of  the  morning  and  one  of  the 
evening  shall  be  set  apart  for  the  perusal  of  the  daily  papers, 
and  that  any  customer  calling;  within  said  hours  shall  trust  to 
the  sympathy  or  friendship  of  the  waiter  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
order. 


Resolved,  That  no  proprietor  who  fails  to  furnish  his  pantry 
with  lounges  and  his  kitchen  with  rocking-chairs  and  spring- 
beds  shall",  under  any  circumstances,  be  hired  by  this  Association. 

Resolved;  That  any  customer,  on  the  payment  of  $5  a  week, 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  extension  of  these  privileges  as  the  Lx- 
ecutive  Committee  mav  see  fit  to  grant. 

Resolved,  That  the  'term  "waiter"  l>cing  likely  to  lead  to  a 
confusion  of  the  patrons  of  restaurants  anil  the  attendants,  it  is 
hereby  dropped,  and  the  organization  is  designated  the  Protective 
Order  of  Hash-house  Highbinders. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  reasonable  provisions  will  inspire 
the  public  with  the  resjiect  now  painfully  lacking. 


A    REMINISCENCE   OF   BARN  AG  AT. 


BY  CHAS.  F.  HINCHMAN. 


One  Sunday,  years  ago,  I  went  to  church  in  Barnagat. 
Barnagat  is  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  village  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  wreckers,  who  are  supposed,  by  those 
who  don't  know  them,  to  devote  themselves  to  saving  life 
and  property  when  the  sea  casts  ships  ashore  on  the  dan- 
gerous coast.  In  reality  the  Barnagaters  live  by  plunder- 
ing the  unfortunates  sent  by  Providence  into  their  hands. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  Barnagat  wrecker  does  not 
stick  at  murder  when  he  can  profit  by  it. 

The  church  was  filled  with  wreckers  the  Sunday  I  was 
there.  Theirs  is  a  dull  life  enough,  and  church-going 
breaks  its  monotony.  Possibly,  too,  the  wrecker  man- 
ages to  square  his  trade  and  piety  with  his  conscience. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  Barnagat  was  at  church,  save  the  look- 
outs left  to  watch  the  stormy  sea  for  possible  incoming 
prizes.  The  preacher— an  old  man  with  little  eyes,  stiff 
white  hair  that  stood  straight  up,  and  a  voice  that  rasped 
like  a  rusty  chain  in  a  hawse-hole — was  holding  forth  on 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and  held  the  attention 
of  his  rough  audience.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  little 
church  was  thrown  open  and  a  red-headed  man,  his  eyes 
flaming  with  excitement,  rushed  in,  came  to  a  halt,  and 
making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands  shouted  out : 

"  A  wreck  !  a  wreck  !" 

Instantly  every  man  was  on  his  feet,  making  for  the 
door. 

"  Hold  on  !"  screamed  the  man  of  God,  in  tones  so 
loud  and  passionate  that  the  retreating  congregation  in- 
stinctively obeyed. 

Springing  from  the  pulpit  with  an  agility  wonderful  in 
one  of  his  years,  the  parson  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  door,  and  then  turning,  said: 

"  Brethren,  give  every  man  a  fair  chance !" 

When  I  reached  the  door  the  venerable  pastor 
was  heading  for  the  beach  with  the  speed  of  a 
jack-rabbit,  holding  his  own  in  the  race  with  the  young- 
est and  fleetest  of  his  flock.  I  learned  later  that  a  dia- 
mond ring  from  a  dead  woman's  finger  was  his  rever- 
ence's reward  for  his  presence  of  mind  and  running 
powers.   


LITERARY  RESURRECTIONISTS. 


BV  CHARLES  T.  CONDON. 


A  venerable  poet  and  philanthropist,  taking  alarm  at 
the  inconsiderate  way  in  which  the  relicts  of  the  distin- 
guished dead  are  put  into  market  overt,  is  reported  to 
nave  burned  all  his  friend's  letters,  and  to  have  requested 
his  friends  to  burn  his  own.  Observing  the  freedom,  we 
may  say  license,  in  which  modern  editors  indulge,  he 
might  we  11  take  such  precaution. 

if  the  world  concedes  to  an  author  fame,  notoriety,  or 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  lucre,  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  him  in  return.  It  may  secure  him  copyright,  but 
by  way  of  set-off,  it  asserts  a  kind  of  personal  property  in 
himself.  It  perpetuates  his  physiognomy,  and  it  makes 
merchandise  of  his  autograph.  It  puts  upon  historic 
record  his  most  private  peculiarities — his  diet  and  dress, 
the  incidents  of  his  childhood,  the  errors  of  his  manhood, 
and  the  frailties  of  his  old  age.  It  demands  with  an  om- 
niverous  appetite  not  only  his  own  story  to  the  minutest 
particular,  but  also  that  of  his  friends,  and  is  content 
with  nothing  less  than  his  diary  and  the  whole  mass  of 
his  most  confidential  correspondence.  It  would  inspect 
his  accounts  with  his  publisher;  it  would  know  all  about 
his  quarrels  with  his  editors— w  hat  articles  they  graciously 
accepted,  and  what  they  positively  declined  to  print.  So 
soon  as  he  has  gone  to  his  account,  the  doors  of  his  study 
are  thrown  open,  that  anybody  may  inspect  his  unfinished 
wares,  see  trie  tools  which  he  used,  decipher  his  most 
careless  memoranda,  guess  at  his  tricks  of  style  and  his 
manner  of  beginning  and  ending,  know  of  his  failures 
and  the  abominable  devices  to  which  he  resorted,  and, 
carefully  collecting  from  floor  and  waste-basket,  from 
desk  and  cabinet,  his  literary  litter,  proceed  to  print  it  for 
the  delectation  of  the  curious,  the  satisfaction  of  the  cen- 
sorious, and  the  amusement  of  the  idle.  He  may  be 
sincerely  regretted,  but  there  is  substantial  consolation 
in  the  money  to  be  made  out  of  his  demise.  There 
is  to  be  the  great  biography  authorized  by  the  family, 
and  the  little  biographies  unauthorized  by  critical  de- 
cency. The  monthly  magazines  are  hungry  for  frag- 
ments. The  small  writers,  who  have  no  fame  of  their 
own,  hurry  to  furnish  us  with  their  estimate  of  what 
he  could  do,  of  what  he  could  not  do,  and  of  what  he 
did.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  dissected  by  Mr.  Trollope.  Mr. 
Longfellow  becomes  the  prey  of  various  bookmakers 
who  were  never  heard  of  before  and  never  will  be  heard 
of  again.  Mr.  Carlyle,  for  all  the  ill-natured  things  which 
he  said  of  others,  undergoes  a  special  retribution,  and  is 
written  about  in  a  vulgar  way,  which  if  he  were  living 
would  drive  him  mad,  or  possibly  betray  him  into  man- 
slaughter. With  astounding  obtuseness  the  family  of  Mr. 
Dickens  print  his  letters,  with  the  result  of  showing  him 


to  have  been  fretful,  vain,  selfish  and  unjust.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  the  victim  of  several  family  factions,  each  of 
which  prints  against  the  other  whatever  it  can  snatch 
from  his  manuscripts.  Mr.  Emerson  is  so  bewritten  that 
one  hardly  cares  to  think  of  the  confusion  with  which  so 
much  and  such  scribbling,  in  his  lifetime,  would  have 
overwhelmed  him. 

The  father  of  the  modern  school  of  English  biography 
was  undoubtedly  Boswell.  Before  the  "Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,"  many  admirable  autobiographies  were  written  ; 
but  this  was,  it  we  may  say  so,  the  first  autobiography 
written  by  another  hand.  There  are  occasional  hooks, 
like  "  Spence's  Anecdotes,"  which  remind  us  of  Boswell ; 
there  were  a  few  collections  of  corres|jondcnce  like  that 
of  Swift,  I'ope,  Gay  and  Bolingbroke— letters  which  were 
not  really  letters,  w  ritten,  as  they  were,  for  anybody  to 
read,  and  with  a  constant  thought  of  future  publication, 
but  rather  essays  in  an  epistolary  form,  with  a  perpetual 
effort  at  wit,  and,  in  spite  of  so  many  protestations  of 
friendship,  somewhat  hard  and  formal.  But  it  was  Bos- 
well who  found  out  the  expedient  of  taking  the  roof 
from  off  the  house,  exhibiting  the  hero  in  undress  and  at 
slippered  ease — of  painting  the  portrait  with  absolute  and 
dangerous  fidelity.  It  is  a  curious  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  while  living,  that  the 
moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  ponderous  body  all 
the  scribblers  in  London  began  to  write  about  him,  to 
collect  anecdotes  concerning  him,  and  to  give  the  world 
their  idea  of  his  genius.  Fortunately  for  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  had  loved  writing  too  little  and  he  had  published  too 
promptly  to  leave  behind  him  any  half-finished  and  un- 
satisfactory work.  The  curiosity,  therefore,  which  preys 
upon  the  remains  of  genius  was  obliged  to  satisfy  itself 
with  a  minute  narrative  of  the  great  man's  manners  or 
want  of  manners,  with  stories  of  his  dictatorial  style  of 
putting  people  down,  with  samples  of  his  sesquipedalian 
speech,  and  with  many  other  characteristics  which,  in  a 
smaller  person,  would  have  been  thought  of  no  import- 
ance. There  was  only  one  way  of  writing  such  a  man's 
life,  and  Boswell  hit  upon  it  with  singular  felicity.  Yet 
he  stands  almost  alone.  Many  men  have  tried  his 
method,  and  many  have  failed  in  doing  so.  Boswell's 
work  is  valuable,  particularly  because  Johnson  himself 
was  mainly  a  man  of  society.  The  question  still  arises 
how  far  it  is  worth  while  to  pry  too  closely  into  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  those  whose  writings  have  arrested  attention 
or  won  admiration.  Of  very  few  men  of  genius  can  it 
be  said  that  a  minute  knowledge  of  their  lives  is  neces- 
sary for  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  their  works.  Of  the 
greatest  of  them,  we  know  already  that  they  were 
human.  The  world  is  no  stranger  to  their  weaknesses, 
their  irritability,  their  jealousies,  their  indolence,  or  pos- 
sibly their  sensuality  and  selfishness.  Enough  of  these 
things  comes  down  to  us  by  tradition.  Moreover,  some- 
thing is  due  to  writers  in  return  for  the  services  which 
often,  amidst  many  difficulties  and  through  much  dis- 
couragement, they  have  rendered  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
Dr.  Johnson  put  the  whole  matter  succinctly  when,  upon 
the  death  of  Goldsmith,  he  said  :  "  Let  not  his  frailties 
be  remembered — he  was  a  very  great  man !  "  Men  of 
genius  are  the  least  entitled  to  those  ordinary  civilities 
which  enlightened  communities  recognize,  and  without 
which  the  lives  of  all  of  us  would  be  intolerable.  They 
are  quite  as  much  deserving  of  the  amenities,  living  or 
dead,  as  the  meanest  of  mankind.  By  what  right,  after 
they  are  gone  and  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  are 
they  to  be  exhibited  for  the  public  amusement,  and 
usually  for  a  pecuniary  consideration?  Why  should  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  be  thus  inevitably  les- 
sened? Often  this  would  be  judging  them  as  they  were 
judged  in  the  days  of  their  early  struggle  and  poverty, 
when  the  bookseller  sneered  at  them  over  the  counter, 
gave  them  in  the  back  shop  the  fragments  of  an  earlier 
dinner,  and  paid  them  wages  with  which  a  hind  or  a  hod- 
man would  have  been  dissatisfied.  We  claim  something 
for  the  dignity  of  letters.  We  have  no  fear  that  anything 
important  will  be  lost  by  a  decent  reticence,  or  by  cover- 
ing up  the  dead  Caesar  and  remembering  only  how  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon. — North  American  Review. 


BOUCICAULT'S  WATERLOO. 


Dion  Boucicault  was  playing  an  engagement  at  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  not  very  long  ago,  and  the  curtain  had 
just  gone  down  on  the  third  act  of  the  "  Colleen  Bawn," 
when  a  tall,  professor-like  individual  advanced  to  the 
front  of  one  of  the  boxes  and  propounded  the  following 
unlooked  for  conundrum  to  the  audience : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  why  is  it  that  Shakspeare  is 
the  only  real  dramatist  the  world  has  ever  produced  ?  " 

As  nobody  replied,  the  tall  man  went  on  earnestly. 

"  Is  it  because  of  his  marvelous  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  or  his  wonderful  command  of  language  and  ex- 
pression? Not  at  all.  Other  writers  have  equaled  him 
in  these  respects,  but  the  immortal  bard  is  the  only  dra- 
matist who  recognized  the  evident  fact  that  in  real  life  vice 
is  not  punished  and  virtue  is  not  rewarded,  as  the  sickly, 
sentimental  playwrights  of  to-day  would  have  us  believe. 
There  is  no  last-act  make-up-all-around-everybody-get- 
married  business  in  his  plays.  Look  at  '  Othello ! ' 
That's  the  way  matters  wind  up  in  real  life.  Look  at 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  No  happy  denouement  about  them. 
My  advice  to  the  public,  therefore,  is  to  never  sit  a  play 
out.  Always  leave  before  the  la.'t  act,  just  when  the 
trouble,  villainy  and  heart-breaking  is  at  its  worst,  and 
you  will  get  the  real  realism  and  naturalness." 

"  Go  on  !  Go  on  !  "  said  the  audience,  which  seemed 
to  be  profoundly  impressed  with  his  reasoning. 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  continued  the  critic, 
putting  on  his  hat,  "  except  that  the  curtain  will  be  rung 
up  in  a  minute.    I  move  that  we  now  adjourn  !  " 

And  Boucicault  says  that  when  the  curtain  went  up  he 
was  dumbfounded  to  observe  that  there  was  not  a  soul 
left  in  the  house.— Des  Moines  Saturday  Mail. 

The  Graphic  knows  of  places  in  New  York  where  it 
can  get  stale  beer  for  a  cent  a  glass.  The  Graphic  w  ill 
find  that  it  pays  better  in  the  long  run  to  get  the  best. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NINETEEN. 


BY  CLYDE  HARRON. 


I  see  the  children  at  their  play, 

I  hear  their  laughter  ring, 
I  note  the  glatl  birds'  joyous  lay 

That  heralds  back  the  spring. 

All  nature  smiles  in  harmony,- 
Naught  wears  a  look  forlorn; 

There  seems  to  be  a  jubilee 
On  this,  my  birthday  morn. 

Yet  I,  unheeding,  hear  their  songs, 
The  blithe  birds'  joyous  lay; 

The  gladness  to  their  lives  belongs, 
Not  to  my  natal  day. 

It  seems  as  if  the  children's  years 

(I  stop  my  trembling  pen, 
To  wipe  away  these  blinding  tears) 

But  mock  my  nine-and-ten. 

I  envy  all  their  childish  sport, 

I  long  to  join  their  play; 
I  feel  as  if  from  childhood's  port 

I  just  had  sailed  away. 

Then  must  I  bid  farewell  to  all 

That  blooms  'neath  childhood's  skies? 

Ah,  that  I  could  but  now  recall 
The  once  neglected  prize! 

O  Time,  you'll  hear  this  sad  refrain, 

And  answer  back  in  scorn, 
By  hurrying  on  in  rapid  train 

Another  birthday  morn. 

But,  Father,  grant,  in  mercy  kind, 

Each  year  may  nobler  be, 
And  that  each  birthday  morn  shall  find 

Me  nearer  unto  Thee! 


BRIGHT  PEOPLE  IN  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUMS. 


A  singular  pamphlet  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a 
description  of  autographs  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Bok, 
of  New  York,  who,  during  three  years,  has  gathered 
together  a  very  remarkable  list  of  letters.  The  labor  and 
persistence  required  in  procuring  so  large  a  collection 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  gone  abeg- 
ging  for  even  a  few  such  favors.  Mr.  Bok  is  said  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  autograph  collectors  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  so  unique  a  treasury  is 
to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  any  one  individual  in  Europe. 
The  following  extracts  will  give  a  foretaste  of  a  pamphlet 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  much  interest : 

End  is  there  none  to  the  univere  of  God;  and  lo!  also  there  is 
no  beginning.  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

Washington,  November  i,  1881. 
DEAR  Sir:    How  much  timeannually  do  you  think  you  waste 
in  seeking  autographs  which  are  of  no  more  value  than  mine? 
Your  friend,  James  G.  Blaine. 

What  the  lightning  is  to  the  oak,  that  would  be  the  woman's 
vote  to  the  whisky  ring.  Joseph  Cook. 

"  Speak  only  good  of  the  dead  "  is  a  sentimental  way  of  advis- 
ing the  living  to  lie — at  least  as  regards  the  usual  run  of  dead 
people.  Samuel  L.  Clemens. 

"  Mark  Twain." 
"  For  there's  on  earth  a  yet  auguster  thing, 
Veil'd  tho'  it  be,  than  Parliament  or  king." 

John  Bright. 

"  One  Ash,"  Rockdale,  Jan.  30,  1883.— Reputation  is  for  time; 
character  is  for  eternity.  John  B.  Gough, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Whenever  there  be  one  high  or  low  that  gives  me  a  place  on 
the  roll  of  kindly  remembered  names,  to  him  go  the  thanks  and 
kind  greetings  and  wishes  of  Roscoe  CoNKLING. 

It  is  better  to  love  your  wife  than  to  love  God.  You  cannot 
help  Him,  but  you  can  help  her.  You  can  fill  her  life  with  the 
perfume  of  perpetual  joy.  It  is  better  to  love  your  children  than 
to  love  Jesus  Christ.  If  He  is  God  you  cannot  assist  Him,  but 
you  can  plant  a  flower  in  every  foot -Hep  of  a  babe.  The  most 
sacred  temple  is  the  home;  the  holiest  altar  is  the  fireside. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

Advice  to  the  young:  Knowledge,  economy  and  labor  are  the 
shining  virtues  of  civilized  man.  They  form  the  most  enduring 
basis  of  society  and  the  surest  source  of  national  and  individual 
welfare.  Peter  Cooper. 

Flowers  are  the  grandest  things  that  God  ever  made  without 
putting  an  immortal  soul  into  them. 

Henry  Ward  BeeCHBK. 

Music  and  poetry  must  blend  to  be  perfect. 

Minnie  Hauk. 

I  never  received  your  letter.  Nothing  is  certain  in  the  world. 
Even  the  Pope  sometimes  fails,  and  the  post  no  less. 

John  Stuart  Blackie. 

Time  is  Money.  P.  T.  Barnum, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  chastity  uv  women  is  the  salvashun  ov  the  world. 

John  Hillings, 
Glen  House,  White  Mountains. 

What  a  divine  calling  is  music.  Though  everything  else  may 
appear  shallow  and  repulsive,  even  the  smallest  task  in  music  is 
so  absorbing,  and  carries  us  away  so  far  from  town  country, 
earth,  and  all  the  worldly  things,  that  it  is  truly'a  blessed  gift 
from  God.  Adklina  Patti. 

Learning  has  fulfilled  but  half  its  task  if  it  has  taught  the 
mind  and  not  ihe  heart.  Jefferson  Davis. 

— New  York  World. 


"  You  say  the  officer  arrested  you  while  you  were 
quietly  minding  your  own  business?  " 

"Yes,  your  Honor.  He  caught  me  suddenly  by  the 
coat -collar  and  threatened  to  strike  me  with  his  club  un- 
less I  accompanied  him  to  the  station-house." 

"You  were  quietly  attending  to  your  own  business; 
making  no  noise  or  disturbance  of  any  kind?" 

"  None  whatever,  sir." 

"  It  seems  very  strange.   What  is  your  business?  " 
"  I  'm  a  burglar." 


VIRGIL    AND   VITICULTURE    IN  TUSCANY. 


If  Virgil  found  it  impossible  to  enumerate  the  different 
kinds  of  grapes  and  their  names,  how  much  more  so  is  it 
the  case  to-day  ?  But  his  praises  of  the  Falernian  wine 
are  well  deserved.  White  Falernian  is  excellent,  and 
has  an  aroma  and  bouquet  of  its  own,  withal  strong  and 
generous.  Tuscany  is  deservedly  proud  of  her  "Chi- 
anti,"  and  "  Yin  Santo  "  from  any  respectable  "  fattoria  " 
is  not  to  be  despised.  But  the  worst  of  Italian  wines  is, 
that  you  are  seldom  sure  of  getting  the  same  class  of 
wine  two  years  running. 

The  manner  of  making  wine  has  not  changed  since  the 
time  of  Virgil.  The  white  oxen  bring  the  grapes  from 
the  fields,  in  a  vat  on  an  unwieldy,  heavy  ox-cart,  painted 
scarlet,  to  the  place  where  the  vats  are.  The  grapes  are 
emptied  out  into  tall  wooden  pails  without  handles, 
which  the  men  carry  on  their  shoulders.  The  grapes  are 
poured  into  the  immense  open  vats,  where  they  are 
stamped  upon  night  and  morning  by  the  bare-legged 
peasants,  to  prevent  the  upper  stratum  of  grapes  becom- 
ing acid  by  too  long  a  contact  with  the  air.  When 
the  fermentation  has  ceased  the  clear  must  is  run 
off;  a  man  gets  into  the  the  vat  and  pitchforks  the  murk 
into  pails  again,  which  are  emptied  into  the  winepress. 
As  a  pictorial  subject  this  press  is  delightful,  but  it  is  in- 
convenient and  extremely  wasteful.  Two  huge  posts  of 
wood  support  an  immense  beam,  through  which  works  a 
wooden  screw,  finishing  at  the  bottom  in  a  square 
block  of  wood  with  two  square  holes  straight  through  it. 
Under  this  stands  what  is  called  the  cage,  a  round',  vat- 
shaped,  iron-clamped  receptacle,  made  of  strong  bars  of 
wood.  The  murk  is  put  into  this,  and  when  it  is  full 
round  slabs  of  wood,  like  colossal  cheeses,  are  piled  on 
the  top  of  the  murk.  Then  a  long  pole  is  stuck  into  one 
of  the  square  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  screw,  and  to 
the  other  end  is  hooked  a  rope,  which  is  secured  round  a 
turning  pillar  of  wood  about  eight  feet  off,  with  a  handle 
against  which  three  or  four  men  throw  their  whole  weight. 
Slowly,  with  many  creaks  and  groans,  the  huge  block  of 
wood  descends  on  the  round  slabs  and  the  rope  curls 
round  the  pillar,  while  from  between  the  bars  of  the  press 
gushes  out  a  dark,  turpid,  dirty-looking  liquid,  which  one 
can  hardly  believe  will  ever  turn  into  ruby  wine.  This 
operation  is  repeated  by  unhooking  the  rope,  lifting  the 
beam  out  of  the  hole,  and  carrying  it,  on  a  man's 
shoulder,  to  the  hole  behind,  until  the  murk  by  sheer 
physical  torce  is  pressed  into  a  compact  mass  and  con- 
tains no  more  liquid. 

Virgil's  excellent  advice  about  thoroughly  seasoning 
and  breaking  up  the  land  before  planting  vines  is  carried 
out  to  the  letter  in  Tuscany,  where  the  ditcher  makes  a 
trench  at  least  six  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide,  which  is 
left  open  to  sun,  wind  and  rain  for  six  months  or  a  year 
before  it  is  again  filled  in,  after  having  been  drained  in  a 
rough  and  ready  manner  by  pitching  all  available  stones 
into  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  vine-cuttings,  or, 
better  still,  two-year-old  rooted  plants,  are  then  planted 
two  on  each  side  of  a  young  maple  tree  destined  for  their 
support.  If  a  vineyard  is  to  be  made,  the  quincunx  sys- 
tem, recommended  by  Virgil,  is  always  followed,  and 
you  will  still  hear  the  head  of  the  gang  of  workmen  say- 
ing "they  must  be  like  soldiers,  properly  in  line."  A 
little  further  on  you  will  see  a  sturdy  peasant  following 
the  plow,  and  others  sowing  and  hoeing  over  the  field; 
one  at  least  will  be  singing  a  "  stomello  "  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  Their  legs-  are  generally  bare  far  above  the 
knee.  Down  in  the  valley,  by  the  brawling  streamlet, 
whose  course  you  can  trace  far  away  into  the  blue  dis- 
tance by  the  double  line, of  tall'  poplars,  glinting  in  the 
sun,  grow  the  tall,  graceful,  blue-green  canes.  What 
would  they  do  in  Tuscany  without  the  "canne?"  Hedges 
are  mended,  young  trees  staked,  and  vines  trained  on 
"  canne."  They  need  no  care,  and  are  as  useful  as  they 
are  ornamental. 

The  warning  against  planting  olive  trees  in  the  vine- 
yards, for  fear  of  fire,  is  no  longer  regarded;  on  the  con- 
trary, olives  are  very  generally  planted  in  the  new  fashioned 
"  vigne  alia  francese,"  or  vineyards  according  to  the 
French  system,  partly  because  they  give  very  little  shade, 
and  partly  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  in  case  the  dreaded 
phylloxera  were  to  devastate  Italy,  when  the  unhappy 
proprietors  would  have  at  least  their  olive  trees  to  fall 
back  upon.  The  tree  sacred  to  Pallas  will  grow  on  the 
wild  mountain  side,  in  the  white  marl,  which  is  so  poor 
that  even  the  vine  needs  a  very  large  quantity  of  manure 
in  order  to  succeed  well.  Virgil's  advice  to  study  the 
color  of  the  soil  is  borne  out  in  the  Tuscan  proverb — 

White  earth  is  soon  exhausted; 
Black  earth  bears  good  wheat. 

Vines  are  still  planted  and  trained  as  in  Virgil's  day ; 
■*and,  alas!  his  warning  against  the  "poison  of  the  hard 
tooth  "  of  sheep  and  goats  still  holds  good.  Would  that 
all  goats  had  long  ago  been  sacrificed  to  Bacchus! 

The  care  of  vines,  as  Virgil  says,  is  never-ending;  the 
ground  must  be  dug  over  three  or  four  times  in  the  year, 
and  the  clods  broken  with  the  back  of  the  hoe.  As  soon 
as  the  labor  of  the  vintage  is  finished  that  of  pruning  be- 
gins. If  the  'Tuscans  laid  lo  heart  what  the  poet  so  truly 
observes — 

Be  the  first  to  dig  the  ground, 
lie  the  latest  to  reap  the  produce, 

'The  wine  would  much  improve.  As  a  rule  the  grapes  in 
'Tuscany  are  picked  tOO  soon,  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
saccharine  and  alcohol  in  the  wine.  'The  old  saying, 
though,  "  Fammi  povera,  ti  faro  ricco  " — make  me  poor, 
I  will  make  thee  rich— is  being  more  followed,  and  the 
vines  are  more  scientifically  pruned,  and  with  better  in- 
struments.— Longman 's  Magazine. 


Many  Washington  ladies  now  write  themselves  "  Mrs. 
Secretary  ,"  "  Mrs.  General  ,"  and  "  Mrs.  Com- 
modore  ."    We  hope  the  style  will  spread  until  such 

signatures  as  the  following  become  common  :    "  Mrs. 

Dry  Goods  Clerk  ■,"  "Mrs.  Butcher  ,"  "Mrs. 

Cobbler  ,"  "Mrs.  Barber  ,""Mrs.  Hod-Carrier 

 ,"  etc. — Oil  City  Derrick. 


BONN   PIATT  ON   WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 


While  I  write  the  press  puts  to  record  the  death  of 
Wrendell  Phillips,  the  boldest  and  most  gifted  orator  our 
country  ever  knew. 

It  was  a  strange  gift  of  winning  utterance  that  he  pos- 
sessed, coming  from  the  intellect  and  addressed  to  the 
intellect,  w  ithout  the  slightest  admixture  of  heart -feeling 
in  it.  He  had  none  of  that  personal  magnetism  thai  rap- 
tures crowds,  as  Clay,  Corwin,  and  other  popular  orators 
were  and  are  wont  to  exert  without  effort.  I  [e  stood  be- 
fore his  audience  cold  and  repellent  as  an  icicle,  w  hile 
his  sentences,  terse,  incisive,  and  sparkling,  cut  like 
razors,  so  sharp  their  cutting  was  not  felt,  but  seen  in  the 
awful  wounds  they  made. 

His  utterances,  charming  to  the  cultured  mind,  because 
of  their  originality  and  truth,  emanated  more  from  hate 
that  love.  He  was  the  greatest  anti-slavery  advocate  the 
world  ever  knew,  without  a  particle  of  love  for  the  slave 
he  sought  to  liberate.  His  hate  of  the  master  was  New 
Englandish  in  its  origin,  but  so  intensified  in  his  being 
that  it  seemed  to  banish  from  him  every  other  human 
attribute.  His  wrath  at  an  oppressor  was  something  his 
words  only  could  express. 

His  existence,  I  believe,  was  shortened  through  his  love 
of  occupation.  All  his  active  life  he  fought  in  a  hope- 
less minority.  He  led  a  forlorn  hope  of  bitter  Abolition- 
ists, and  gloried  in  his  leading.  One  day,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, he  found  the  world  swung  round  to  his  side,  and 
that  without  being  influenced  in  the  slightest  by 
aught  that  he  had  argued  in  behalf  of  freedom.  'The 
South  madly  sought  to  fight  its  way  out  ol  the  Union; 
the  North  fought  to  keep  it  in,  and  in  the  conflict  slavery 
ended, 

'The  South  did  not  fight  to  retain  its  slaves,  the  North 
did  not  kill  to  free  slaves;  but  the  result  was  the  freedom 
of  the  negro. 

In  that  armed  conflict  the  brilliant  battling  of  the 
orator  against  the  masses  came  to  an  end.  He  bade 
farewell,  Othello-like,  to  "the  pride,  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war."  From  that  out,  until  yesterday, 
when  he  died,  he  rusted  out  and  went  rapidly  to  pieces. 

His  stormy  life  illustrates  how  little  humanity  is  moved 
or  influenced  by  what  we  consider  its  great  motive  power, 
called  intellect.  W7e  go  about  stuffing  ourselves  with  a 
different  belief.  We  are  a  nation  of  phrase-eaters,  and 
one  of  our  favorite  canned  foods  is  that  "  knowledge  is 
power."  We  point  to  our  common  schools,  our  press 
and  free  speech,  and  say,  See  how  this  world  of  ours  is 
moved. 

Yet  here  we  were  with  a  monstrous  evil,  for  slavery  was 
the  sum  total  of  all  villainy,  piled  upon  us,  staining  our 
so-called  republic  with  the  most  wretched  contradiction, 
a  cruel  wrong  to  a  helpless  race,  a  shame  to  our  civiliza- 
tion, tolerated  by  the  church  and  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  yet  '.he  century-long  appeal  of  heart  and 
brain  to  the  people  produced  only  a  handful  of  Aboli- 
tionists, that,  but  a  year  before  the  war,  was  as  readily 
mobbed  at  the  North  as  they  were  hanged  in  the  South. 
He  got  into  a  sectional  struggle,  and  Cuff,  taking  advan- 
tage of  it,  dropped  his  hoe-handle  and  quit  work.  He 
has  never  since  resumed.  It  is  easy,  as  Mother  Goose 
tells  us,  to  break  the  egg,  but  all  King  George's  men  can 
not  restore  it. 

How  many  of  this  fifty  millions  heard  or  read  Wendell 
Phillips,  or,  hearing,  heeded  his  silvery-tongued  utter- 
ances, beyond  teaching  him  that  the  American  Eagle  is 
given  to  laying  rotten  eggs? 

I  will  wager  my  comic  opera  of  Reno  against  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Hatchet,  that  you  cannot  find  five 
hundred  men  in  this  million  in  and  about  New  York  who 
have  ever  read  or  heard  Wendell  Phillips. 

I  hear  about  me  the  roar  of  this  great  city.  'The  multi- 
tudinous tramp  of  feet  is  upon  its  streets,  and  the  hum  of 
human  industry  makes  the  air  tremulous  with  its  cease- 
less endeavor.  'The  one  man  in  a  million — the  brave- 
hearted  and  inspired  advocate  of  human  rights — lies  dead, 
and  the  world  roars  on.  There  be  big  fish  and  beautiful 
fish  in  the  sea,  but  they  do  not  control  its  waves  nor  direct 
its  storms. —  Washington  Hatchet. 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  HUMOR. 


Oscar  W'ilde's  career  as  an  esthete  is  ended.  Dancing 
around  a  floor  on  a  cold  night,  with  a  colicky  baby,  is  in- 
compatible with  sunflower  worship. 

Shakespeare  said  "  there's  good  in  everything,"  but  ii 
must' be  remembered  in  lustice  to  the  divine  William  that 
he  never  saw  Henry  Irving  play  Hamlet. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  contradicts  the  cable  story 
that  he  is  going  to  England  to  lecture.  Well,  who  will 
go?  'This  country  ought  to  get  even  with  England  in 
some  way. 

Mrs.  Piatt  has  written  a  poem  to  show  that  the  only 
perfectly  happy  woman  is  dead.  'This,  however,  must  be 
a  mistake.  She  was  alive  and  well  when  we  left  home 
this  morning. 

Philadelphians  fall  dead  at  the  opera.— Boston  Post. 
Such  cases  have  happened  here,  but  don't  blame  the 
opera.  'The  shock  ot  learning  the  rates  for  seats  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 

First  Preacher.  So  it  seems  Mr.  'Talmagc  is  going  to 
lecture  on  "Journalism? " 

Second  /'readier.  Well,  I  declare!  It  beats  all  how 
these  lecturers  will  persist  in  selecting  subjects  they  know 
nothing  about. 

First  Preacher.  Yes;  that's  the  way.  He  will  be  tack- 
ling religion  next. 

At  a  recent  private  ball  in  New  York  a  new  figure  was 
introduced  at  the  close  of  the  german.  'The  dancers 
were  harnessed  by  silken  ribbons  in  groups  of  three 
abreast — on  one  side  three  ladies  driven  by  a  man,  and 
on  the  other  three  men  driven  by  a  lady— and  thus  to 
polka  music  they  danced  from  one  end  of  the  large  ball 
room  to  the  other.  The  curious  part  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  thai  none  of  the  spectators  uere  taken  sick. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION. 


K Y  S.  R.  MOIKFTT. 


To  cool  observers  nt  a  distance,  neither  sick- 
in  our  present  railroad  war  appears  in  a  very 
flattering  light.  It  is  largely  a  war  of  epithets, 
the  principal  argument  of  one  faction  being 
"Communist !"  and  of  the  other  " Thief !  "  It 
has  produced  enough  fallacious  argument  and 
vicious  rhetoric  to  damn  a  whole  literature.  If 
an  unprejudiced  scholar  should  investigate  this 
contest  and  see  one  party  asserting  that  rail- 
roads are  like  any  other  property,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  natural  monopoly,  that  state 
regulation  is  a  socialistic  absurdity  abandoned 
by  all  enlightened  governments,  and  that  com- 
petition is  the  philosopher's  stone  that  will  cure 
all  ills;  while  the  other  party  clamors  for  the 
arbitrary  establishment  of  fares  and  freights  by 
a  public  commission,  by  the  Legislature,  and 
even  by  constitutional  amendment— that  scholar 
would  say  that  such  a  thing  as  the  scientific 
study  of  economic  questions  did  not  exist  in 
California. 

He  would  be  mistaken.  Not  a  few  writers  on 
this  coast  have  clear  ideas  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  subject ;  but  those  ideas  are  overborne  on 
the  one  side  by  the  public  necessities,  on  the 
other  by  perhaps  ecpjally  convincing  reasons. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  all  totally  ignorant  of  his- 
tory and  political  economy,  but  that  our  rail- 
roads have  made  the  cool  application  of  eco- 
nomic science  for  the  present  impossible.  The 
problem  now  is  to  get  their  hands  off  our 
throats;  when  that  is  thoroughly  solved  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  listen  to  the  calm  voice  of 
reason.  These  upstart  tyrants,  swelling  with 
the  pride  of  unaccustomed  power,  must  be 
brought  to  their  knees  and  so  thoroughly  hum- 
bled that  hereafter  they  will  never  dream  ot  de- 
nying their  masters.  When  they  are  once 
whipped  into  their  senses,  we  may  be  able  to 
send  the  demagogues  to  the  rear  and  bring 
statesmen  to  the  front.  The  enemies  of  monop- 
oly in  California  know — none  better — that  rail- 
roads cannot  be  permanently  managed  by  two 
hostile  authorities;  that  the  companies  and  the 
government  must  sometime  be  brought  into 
harmony;  that  rigid  tariffs  by  commission  are 
crude,  and  tariffs  by  constitutional  amendment 
barbarous.  That  they  are  driven  to  propose 
such  things,  is  not  their  fault ;  the  railroads  have 
to  thank  their  own  insane  perversity,  that  has 
treated  the  people  like  children  and  wasted  on 
the  most  mild  and  reasonable  propositions  the 
ammunition  that  should  have  been  reserved  for 
the  last  ditch.  If  we  are  communists  for  advo- 
cating a  judicious  state  supervision,  we  can  be 
no  more  than  communists  if  we  favor  forfeiture 
of  charters  and  confiscation  of  property.  The 
monopoly  organs  have  industriously  drawn  the 
teeth  of  the  communistic  ogre,  until  they  can  no 
longer  frighten  a  baby  with  him. 

Some  years  ago  a  few  slight  and  easily  granted 
concessions  would  have  satisfied  the  people. 
A  monarch  like  Elizabeth  would  have  known 
how  to  gracefully  yield  enough  to  save  the  sub- 
stance of  power.  Monarchs  like  Charles  I.  and 
Crocker  know  how  to  hold  on  enough  to  lose 
their  brainless  heads.  A  little  tact  might  have 
made  even  extortion  less  offensive ;  but  the  in- 
fatuated magnates  set  their  fat  wits  to  work  to 
turn  dissatisfaction  into  dislike,  and  dislike  into 
hatred.  Injury  is  easier  to  bear  than  insult, 
and  a  show  of  consideration  will  make  many 
things  endurable  that  cannot  be  borne  when 
they  arc  reinforced  by  kicks.  In  the  last  presi- 
dential campaign,  when  the  voice  of  the  re- 
former was  not  loud  in  the  land,  I  have  seen  a 
New  York  Custom  House  clerk  seek  Mr. 
Arthur's  headquarters  to  pay  the  forty-dollar 
assessment  on  his  slender  salary.  He  went  in 
with  what,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  fair 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  vailing  his  sacrifice  with 
the  good  of  the  party.  He  came  out  grinding 
his  teeth  with  rage,  because  he  had  been  received 
as  a  serf  bringing  tribute.  So  the  people  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  might  have  continued  to  pay 
two  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  their  wheat,  and 
five  cents  per  ton  |>er  mile  for  their  wool,  and 
seven  cents  per  mile  for  themselves,  with  only 
subdued  ami  spasmodic  grumbling,  if  they  had 
been  mildly  entreated,  and  robbed  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner.  Bat  the  triune  pirates  of  the 
rail  were  so  anxious  to  form  limited  liability 
companies  with  all  the  producers  of  the  state 
(the  losses  being  limited  to  the  producers  and 
the  gains  to  themselves)  that  they  could  not  lie 
hampered  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  buccaneering 
courtesy,  and  forgot  the  possibility  of  a  day  of 
reckoning.  Tney  did  not  even  abide  by  their 
own  preposterous  tariffs  when  they  saw  a  chance 
to  wring  out  something  more.  By  their  glaring 
insolence  and  their  heartless  contempt  for  all 
rights  but  their  own,  they  have  at  last  accom- 
plished their  perfect  work.  The  storm  is  raised, 
and  we  who  have  no  liking  for  popular  tumults  un- 


inspired by  reason,  may  as  well  retire  to  our  dug- 
outs until  it  blows  over.  When  the  sky  clears, 
we  shall  see  scattered  about  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion the  disjointed  wrecks  of  several  fortunes, 
a  number  of  reputations,  and  the  private  prop- 
erty theory  of  railroad  management.  Then 
perhaps  we  may  proceed  to  the  work  of  recon- 
struction in  the  calm  spirit  of  pure  science. 
Possibly  we  may  have  a  commission  on  the 
Massachusetts  plan,  which,  with  no  powers  for 
coercion,  accomplishes  more  by  its  influence 
than  all  branches  of  the  government  in  Califor- 
nia have  thus  far  been  able  to  do.  Possibly,  too, 
the  railroads  may  watch  the  signs  of  the  times 
with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  correct  abuses  before 
dissatisfaction  gathers  head.  If  they  do  not, 
another  convulsion  may  make  them. 


HE  TOOK.  THE  HINT, 


Bill  Higgins,  the  well-known  politician,  has  a 
happy  way  ol  getting  rid  of  a  bore.  Some  time 
ago  an  irrepressible  member  of  the  denomina- 
tion called  on  the  Boss  to  solicit  his  influence  on 
behalf  of  a  female  relative.  The  Boss  was  if 
anything  more  cordial  than  usual. 

"  I'd  be  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  for  you, 
Mr.  Blank,"  said  he,  "but  where  is  there  an 
opening  for  your  aunt?  " 

"Couldn't  you  do  something  in  the  County 
Clerk's  office?" 

"Well,  you  see  your  two  brothers  are  there." 

"Or  the  Sheriff's  office?" 

"  Well,  your  uncle  and  cousin  are  there." 

"Or  the  Recorder's?" 

"You've  got  your  mother-in-law  and  your  son 
there." 

"Or  the  School  Department?" 

"  Your  four  sisters  have  kind  of  injured  her 
chances  there,  I  think." 

"Ain't  there  any  other  place  where  you  can 
put  her?" 

"Well — yes — just  one." 

"A  good  sit? 

"  A  hundred  a  month." 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  The  police." 

He  vanished.  • 


Rowell's  Fike  ok  Life,  $i.oo.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists. 


TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

•»  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Salz  Building,  Main  street,  StocKton,  Cal. 


piRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  ok  N.  Y. 
Commekciai.  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

JOHN  LANDERS,    -    -    -    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


PIANOS. 
STECKf  PATENT  ARIAN,  SCH WECHTEN. 
BENJ.  CURTAZ,  Agent. 
Wark  Rooms,  20  O'Farrkll  Street. 
Pianos  to  rent,  and  sold  on  easy  monthly  installment!:. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart. 


Wm.  F.  Hkkrin. 


gTEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Pine  Street. 


Rooms  23  to  26. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ROOMS  9  TO  13,  NEVADA  BLOCK, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


L 


AW   OFFICES  OF 

FRANK   J.  SULLIVAN, 
Rooms  130  and  132  Phelan  Building, 

Junction  Market  and  O'Farrell  sts. 


^RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  St.,  corner  of  Pine. 


H.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
420  Montgomery         t ,  San  Francisco. 

Rooms  2  and  3. 


1) 


R.  E.  H.  PARDEE, 


OCCULIST  AND  AURIST. 

Office,  526  Montgomery-  street,  cor.  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
Large  supply  of  Artificial  Eves. 


W.  RAVELEY, 

BOOK    AND   JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Ci.av  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansonie  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


TeCOUNT  brothers, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  street,  S-n  Francisco. 


RICHARDS  cS:  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES.  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL,  London: 
Assorted  Piikles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Spanish  Queen  Olives,  Indian  Chutnies, 

Lucca  Salad  Oils,  Metz  Crystalized  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies,    Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate  ; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  of  Japanese  UncoloreuTba 
Each  pnund-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


p.XLACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every-  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  it.e 
finest  in  the  city. 


'pHE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID-WP  CAPITA!  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandf.r,  V  ice-President ; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  W:dl  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  I.m'il 


p  J.    KENNEDY,  GROCER, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  select  stock  of 
FANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES, 
Native  and  Imported 

WINES  AND  LIQUORS, 
Scotch,  Boi-rdon  and  Irish  Whisky, 
English  Alh,  Guinness'  Porter,  Etc. 
In  quality  and  prices  he  invites  comparison.  Weight, 
quantity  and  quality  warranted.    Strict  attention  paid  to 
country  orders.    Shipping  and  delivering  free. 

CORNER  MARKET  AND  TAYLOR  STREETS, 
San  Francisco. 


pREE   ART  GALLERY. 

MORRIS    &  KENNEDY, 

DEALERS  IN 

FINE    ARTS,   ARTISTS'   MATERIALS,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  ETC., 
19  and  2t  Post  St.,  Opp.  Masonic  Temple. 


J. 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Only   Dealer  in  Grain-Fed  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 


y^MERICAN  WATCHES, 

Largest  Assortment  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W.  MANNING, 
804  Market  Street,  Phelan  Building. 


QANAVAN,  GARHART  &  NICHOLS 

NEVADA  STABILES, 
1336  &  1338  Market  Street,        Near  City  Hall 

The  best  accommodation  afforded  for  the  keeping  of 
Boarding  Horses.  Also  a  choice  line  of  Livery  Stock, 
with  Horses  and  Vehicles  of  every  description. 

Telephone  No.  3159. 


JT   IS   A   WELL-KNOWN  FACT 

THAT 

M.    B.  MORAGHAN 
Has  the  finest  OYSTERS,  CLAMS  and  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SHELL-FISH  to  be  procured  anywhere  in  the  city. 
Families,  hotels,  and  public  and  private  parties  supplied. 

STALLS— 68  AND  69  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 
 Open  all  night.  


pURNITURE   AND  CARPETS 

Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 
Easy  Terms. 
GILBERT   &  MOORE, 
18  &  20  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


£ELERY,  BEEF   AND  IRON, 

THE  GREAT  TONIC  AND  NERVINE. 

Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  on  the  coast 
Laboratory,  537  Clay  street, 


pOOS  BROTHERS, 

THE   LEADING  CLOTHIERS, 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

3'>  33>  35  &  37  Kearny  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
Branch  House,  22  South  C  Street,  V irgini a  City. 


pOSENER  BROS.' 

STAR 
STAR 
STAR 


MALT  HOUSE, 
M  A  L  T  H  O  U  S  E , 
MALI'  HOUSE, 


Corner  Eleventh  and  Foi_som  Streets. 


BEST  QUALITY   BAY   MALT   FOR  SALE. 


J 


OHN  ROURKE, 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 


PALACE   HOTEL,  629  MARKET  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 
HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purcha.se  our  Vinegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best— always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DeLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office :  206  &  208  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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M.  E.  Joyce.  J>«  Okndorfp. 

ALDWIN   HOTEL  BAR, 

BILLIARD  ROOMS, 
DISPENSATORY  OF  SPIRITUAL  COMFORT. 

CLUB  ROOMS. 
Entrance  from  Powell  and  Market  Streets. 

Also,  Private  Rooms. 


pRICE'S  CARVERS. 

Tourists,  remember  to  take  home  a  set  of 
PRICE'S  FAMOUS  CALIFORNIA  CARVERS, 
•    (His  own  make  and  design) 
or  a  fair  of  his 
GUARD  RAZORS,  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  CUT 
THE  FLESH  WHILE  SHAVING. 

ALSO, 

HOME-MADE  SCISSORS  and  POCKET-KNIVES. 
STORE  415   KEARNY  STREET. 


QRY  ALOUD!    SPARE  NOT! 

Our  Appliances 
CURE  CONSUMPTION,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA,  DYSPEPSIA, 

KIDNEY  DISEASE,  ETC. 

LIVING  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
TESTIFY  TO  THE  TRUTH    OF  THE  ABOVE 
STATEMENT. 

IN-SOLES  <$i>  CURE  COLD  FEET,  and 

RHEUMATISM  IN  FEET  AND  ANKLES. 
Come  and  investigate. 

CHICAGO   MAGNETIC   SHIELD  CO., 
106  Post  street,  San  Francuco. 
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undi:r  the  knout. 


A.  Lay  of  the  San  Francisco  Merchant. 


Through  the  width  of  our  town 

And  the  length  of  it,  down 
From  Nob  Hill  to  the  regions  of  woe, 

There  was  no  one  whose  name 

Was  more  honored  by  fame 
Than  the  great  house- of  Truegrit  &  Co. 


Of  the  wealth  of  the  state 

Mr.  Truegrit  would  prate 
To  his  friends,  as  he  stood  at  his  door, 

And  the  statement  obtrude 

(Oft  in  language  quite  rude) 
That  no  other  man's  collar  he  wore. 

When  one  day  so  engaged, 

He  was  wildly  enraged 
As  he  heard  from  his  telephone  pass, 

In  accents  so  loud 

The  words  reached  a  large  crowd, 
"Come  down  here  at  once,  you  old  ass!" 

The  clerks  all  looked  dazed 

And  the  others  amazed 
At  the  cause  of  their  master's  deep  ire. 

"This  is  fearful,"  they  said, 

And  their  knees  smote  with  dread 
As  old  Truegrit  advanced  to  the  wire. 

"  What  too  rash  puppy  calls?" 

The  enraged  trader  bawls, 
Then  he  starts  back  and  both  his  eyes  rubs; 

"Am  I  sane  or  awake? 

What  amends  can  I  make! 
Oh,  great  heavens,  I'm  talking  to  Stubbs!" 


Then  he  sped  down  the  street, 
And  an  omnibus  fleet 

He  boarded,  unmindful  of  cost. 
To  the  driver  he  cried, 
As  a  nickel  he  shied, 
'  Urge  on  your  wild  steeds  or  I'm  lost !  " 

At  the  street  that  runs  north- 
Known  as  Townsend — and  Fourth 

Mr.  Truegrit  his  driver  dismissed, 
And  a  few  moments  later 
The  fierce  collar-hater 

The  freight  agent's  slippers  had  kissed. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
With  a  smile  passing  sweet, 
He  inquired,  "  Can  I  serve  you  these  times? ' 
To  which  Mr.  Stubbs  said, 
With  a  jerk  of  his  head, 
'  Shut  your  jaw  till  I  read  off  your  crimes! 


"  On  the  first  ultimo 

You  conversed  with  a  fix; 
Who  openly  prays  for  e*ur  slaughter, 

And  you  ottered  to  treat 

A  bold  villain  whose  wheat 
Is  brought  here  from  Stockton  by  water. 

"A  few  days  after  that 

Your  cook  sold  some  pork-fat 
To  a  rascal — the  greatest  one- born — 

Who  sends  junk — gunny  bags, 

Bones,  bottles  and  rags. 
And  such  bric-a-brac— round  by  the  Horn. 

"  A  few  days  later  still 

You  partookto  your  till 
Of  soft -shell  clams  dug  at  San  Bruno, 

And  which  came  not  by  rail, 

So  they  must  have  by  sail; 
This  is  logical,  sir — that  you  do  know. 


"  And  this  is  not  all; 

I'd  still  further  recall 
To  you  I  mind  several  heinous  abuses. 

Hush!  don't  try  to  explain  ; 

You'll  but  give  me  more  pain 
l!y  the  lliinsiness  of  your  excuses." 

Thi  n  the  agent  severe 

Seized  the  merchant's  right  car 
And  shook  it  till  frenzied  shrieks  thrilled 

The  reporters  unseen, 

Who  behind  the  tall  screen 
Their  sinister  duties  fulfilled. 

Vain  were  the  ap|>caling, 

'I  he  kicking  and  squealing, 
And  vain  each  stentorian  roar; 

With  discouraging  zest, 

Stubbs  discarded  his  vest, 
And  his  stout  victim  tossed  on  the  floor. 


Then  his  birch,  long  and  thick, 
He,  uplifting,  cried,  "<,)uick! 

Take  your  coat  oft  ;  unbutton  your 
To  be  truthful,  yet  brief, 
And  not  gloat  over  grief, 

The  rest  is  too  awful  to  tell. 


Well, 


W  /0°Avffo 


"When  I  charged  you  with  crimes 

That  should  send  you  betimes 
To  San  Quentin  for  many  a  year, 

My  rage  was  so  hot 

That  I  recognized  not 
The  straw  berry  mark  on  your  ear." 

What  the  end  might  have  been 

Of  so  fright  ful  a  scene 
Neither  pen  nor  jx-ncd  can  guess, 

II  the  agent  severe 

Had  not  paused  and  cried  "  Here — 
I'm  mistaken,  I  see;  Rise  and  dress! 


"  liy  this  symbol  unique, 

I  now  see  that  I  speak, 
Not  to  Lunkhead,  of  Craven  &  Crow, 

But  quite  freely  instead 

Am  addressing  the  head 
Of  the  great  house  of  Truegrit  &  Co. 

"To  our  trustworthy  friends 

We  make  ready  amends. 
You've  been  longing  for  years  to  explore 

The  interior  great 

Of  our  marvelous  stale: 
Here's  permission  logo— there's  the  door. 

"Mr.  Brown,  show  the  gentleman  put." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TWO  PICTURES. 


BY  BESSIE  LAWRENCE. 


WITHOUT. 

Leaning  over  the  garden  gate 
Where  old-time  cinnamon  roses  grew, 
Where  gorgeous  tulips  nodded  late 
And  lilies  bent  to  the  cooling  dew; 

Glimpses  of  bronze  in  the  golden  hair, 
Glimpses  of  blue  in  the  violet  eyes, 
Shadows  lurking  here  and  there 
Under  the  lids  where  amethyst  lies; 

Sweet  and  tender  and  fair  and  young, 
With  a  life  as  pure  as  a  shy  wild  Bower, 
And  free  from  care  as  an  untaught  bird 
That  careless  sings  through  each  golden  hour. 

Bronzed  and  bearded,  with  lines  of  care 
In  the  dark  face  bending  down  so  low; 
Threads  of  gray  in  the  once  brown  curls 
That  droop  where  the  cinnamon  roses  grow. 

But  the  old,  old  story  speaks  in  the  eyes, 
And  the  dark  face  beams  with  a  marvelous  light ; 
O  youth  and  beauty,  your  matchless  power 
Can  make  a  day  of  the  darkest  night ! 


WITHIN. 

A  woman's  face,  still  sweet  and  fair. 

Strong  with  the  knowledge  that  years  will  bring; 

Brown  eyes,  soft  with  a  passion  rare 

That  comes  but  in  love's  full  blossoming; 

Brown  eyes  clouded  with  unshed  tears, 
White  lips  quivering  in  hopeless  woe, 
Ouick,  dry  sobs  that  shake  like  a  storm, 
Swaying  the  slight  frame  to  and  fro. 

He  was  mine  by  the  force  of  love — 
Mine  by  a  power  that's  mighty  yet ; 
O  cruel  years,  in  your  passing,  bring 
Only  the  power  to  forget  ! 

A  laugh  without,  a  sob  within, 
While  the  roses  bloom  by  the  garden  gate 
And  the  tireless  years  roll  on.    Ah  me, 
God  pity  those  who  their  coming  wait! 


FIDESSA,  THE  WIDOW. 


"  Have  you  ever  worn  a  collar  spiked  by  time  and  the 
laundress?"  asked  Amys,  my  fidus  Achates,  as  he  and  I 
were  one  day  strolling  leisurely  through  the  park — "a  col- 
lar which  made  you —  " 

"  As  chary  of  turning  the  head  as  a  dude  of  bending 
the  knee?  I  can't  say  I  have  ever  «w»  one,  exactly.  I 
have  had  one  on  occasionally,  for  a  brief  space." 

"  What  is  your  opinion,"  continued  Amys,  with  appar- 
ent inconsequence,"  of  a  woman  who  w  ill  ask — " 

"Questions?  Find  me  one  who  doesn't,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  her." 

"  Not  alone  questions,  Amylion.  Deeds,  man—  favors — 
kindnesses — services — small  and  great." 

"  Reasonable  and  unreasonable,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  put  in  I,  too  impatient  to 
wait  his  explanation  ;  for  I  had  guessed,  as  usual,  what  ho 
was  aiming  at  more  quickly  than  he,  slow  old  fellow  that 
he  is,  could  express  it.  "  I  see  the  point  of  your  compar- 
ison, and  I  think  it  is  a  deuced  pity  we  can't  dispose  of 
one  annoyance  as  readily  as  of  the  other.  If  our  collar 
irritates  the  cuticle,  we  may  tear  it  off  and  chuck  it  away. 
If  a  fellow-man  disturbs  our  equanimity,  we  can  curse 
him  and  hustle  him  aside.  In  either  case  we  enjoy  a 
blissful  sense  of  relief,  not  unmingled  with  self-approval. 
But  let  a  woman  be  the  destroyer  of  our  nerves  or  com- 
fort, and,  no  matter  how  savage  the  mood  into  which  she 
com|>els  us,  any  effort  we  make  to  put  her  down,  be  she 
never  so  deserving  of  a  snub,  leaves  us  with  an  uncomfort- 
able suspicion  of  our  own  brutality,  even  more  harrassing 
than  the  original  annoyance  to  which  she  subjected  us. 
A  man  has  no  defense  against  such  a  woman  as  the  one 
you  mean  Amys.  I  know  who  you  were  thinking  of: 
your  friend  Fidessa,  the  widow.  There  is  but  one  way 
for  you  to  escape  the  infliction  of  that  woman's  ceaseless 
demands.  Avoid  her.  But  you  seem  utterly  unable  to 
do  that,  my  friend.  You  have  as  good  as  confessed  that 
she  irritates  you.  Yet  she  hasn't  a  more  willing  slave, 
apparently,  than  yourself.  Has  she  been  victimizing  you 
again,  lately?" 

"  Ah,  no;  not  exactly  that.  What  she  asked  me  to  do 
wasn't  so  very  far  out  of  the  way.  It  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered, you  know,  if  that  infernal  parrot  had  been  less 
vicious,  and  if  those  cursed  old  women  hadn't  been  on 
the  spot  to  report  the  affair  as  even  more  ridiculous  than 
it  really  was." 

"  This  is  interesting,  Amys.  77/e  latest  parrot  story! 
Let's  have  it,  old  fellow,  without  delay." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  drop|>ed  in  on  Fidessa  the  other 
afternoon,  at  a  most  inopportune  moment,  as  it  proved. 
She  was  moving.  Leaving  the  Marsden  House  and  going 
to  housekeeping.  She  has  a  parrot.  Thinks  the  world  of 
it.    Was  afraid  to  trust  it—" 

"To  the  expressman.  I  see.  So  she  asked  you  to 
carry  it  through  the  streets  on  your  finger  from  the  Mars- 
den House  to  her  new  place  of  abode.  How  many  miles 
did  it  prove?" 

»•  Not  on  my  finger,  Amylion,"  he  said,  ignoring  my 


question.  "  It  had  a  nice  stand  to  which  it  was  chained. 
After  a  block  or  two  I  found  it  rather  heavy,  and  it  was 
an  awkward  thing  to  carry,  so  I  got  onto  a  passing  dummy. 
I  put  it  on  the  step  beside  me,  clutched  it  tight  with  the 
left  hand—" 
"  What,  the  parrot?" 

"Hang  it,  no!  How  stupid  you  are.  The  stand — the 
perch — with  the  parrot  upon  it.  Well,  just  as  the  bird 
began  to  flap  its  wings  and  scream  like  mad,  drawing 
after  us  all  the  boys  in  creation,  who  should  come  around 
the  next  corner  but  old  Mother  Bunch  and  Mother 
Carey." 

"  The  biggest  old  gossips  in  town.    Did  they  see  you?  " 

"Hang  them,  yes.  How  could  they  help  it,  though? 
That  green  devil  was  making  noise  enough  to  rouse  the 
city.  I  had  to  bow  to  the  old  witches,  and  just  as  I  was 
in  the  act  of  raising  my  hat,  something  seized  my  left 
upper  arm.  I  thought  for  an  instant  it  was  the  con- 
ductor." 

"  Introducing  a  newly  invented  method  of  eliciting  car 
fares.    Ha!  ha!    Was  it  the  parrot? " 

"  It  was  the  parrot.  It  had  buried  its  beak  in  my  arm, 
and  was  twisting  and  turning  it  in  the  Mesh.  My  coat 
was  a  new  one.  Torn  flesh  heals,  but  torn  cloth  does 
not.  Scars  can  be  respectable;  darns  are  disreputable. 
A  patch  on  my  skin  I  could  endure,  but  one  on  my  coat- 
sleeve,  never.  I  tried  to  shake  the  thing  off.  It  wouldn't 
budge.  But  of  a  sudden  the  stand,  ujx>n  which  I  had  let 
go  my  hold,  toppled  over  into  the  street  and  dragged 
away  the  parrot  by  its  chain.  The  boys  set  up  a  howl  of 
delight,  while  the  old  women  stood  still,  taking  in  every 
detail,  and  more  besides.  I  jumped  off  to  pick  up  my 
charge,  and  found  it  a  crushed  and  lifeless  green  mass 
upon  the  car  track.  Devil  that  it  was,  it  seemed  to  have 
Buttered  under  the  wheels  simply  to  crown  my  discom- 
fiture. Any  decent  bird  would  have  flown  clear  of  the 
rails.  If  I  didn't  look  a  fool  as  I  stood  there  clutching 
my  arm  and  gazing  upon  the  wreck,  I  shall  never  do  so 
to  my  dying  day." 

"  How  did  you  break  the  blow  to  Madame?" 

"  I  didn't  venture  to.  I  went  down  town,  got  a  parrot  as 
like  the  dead  devil  as  one  pea  to  another,  and  sent  it  with  a 
new  perch  up  to  the  house.  It  got  there  before  Fidessa 
arrived,  and  she  would  never  have  discovered  the  differ- 
ence if  old  Mother  Bunch  hadn't  called  upon  her  to  con- 
dole. Then  she  sent  for  me,  tragically  requested  me  to 
remove  the  alien  bird,  and  wept  over  the  memory  of  her 
lost  pet.  But  I  told  you,  Amylion,  she  was  good-hearted, 
with  all  her  faults.    When  I  described  to  her  the  bite — " 

"  She  wanted  to  send  you  a  new  coat?" 

"  She  forgave  me,  consented  to  keep  the  bird — " 

"  And  borrowed  twenty  dollars  upon  the  strength  of 
her  pardon.    Satisfactory  finale." 

"  I  never  told  you  that,  Amylion.    How  on  earth — " 

"  I  remember  your  telling  me  you  had  lost  twenty  dol- 
lars about  that  time,  as  a  reason  for  not  going  out  of  town 
for  the  Fourth.  Giving,  friend  Amys,  is  one  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life.  But  just  so  soon  as  generosity  suffers  coer- 
cion, it  ceases  to  be  a  gratification  to  give.  No  man  would 
relish  an  enforced  diet  of  pate  de  foie  gras,  yet  it's  a  luxury 
fit  for  the  gods.  To  be  asked  for  a  loan  by  one  who  on 
principle  never  repays  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  trying  form 
of  compulsory  gift.  The  borrower  evades  the  stigma  of 
begging,  while  the  lender  wholly  misses  the  credit  of  giv- 
ing. I  think,  Amys,  I  would  rather  avoid  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  your  fair  friend." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I  promised  to  call 
upon  her  next  Sunday,  and  I  relied  uiwn  your  accom- 
panying me.  Did  you  know  that  your  little  friend  Oriana 
is  down  from  Virginia  City,  and  staying  with  Fidessa?" 

Now,  Oriana  is  a  pet  of  mine,  and  1  had  not  seen  her 
for  an  age.  I  was  anxious,  moreover,  to  keep  a  brotherly 
eye  upon  Amys ;  so  I  determined  that  if  he  w  ould  go  to 
Fidessa 's  the  following  Sunday,  so  would  I.  When  the 
day  came  I  found  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  we  called  together  upon  the  widow.  I 
carried  with  me  into  her  house  my  prejudice  against  her. 
In  her  presence,  it  seemed  to  melt  away  in  defiance  of 
my  will.  She  was  certainly  a  wonderfully  agreeable 
woman,  and  she  ap|>eared  sincerely  desirous  to  put  for- 
ward little  Oriana,  who  is  shy,  modest  and  retiring.  She 
evinced  no  feminine  jealousy  of  her  superior  advantages 
of  youth  and  good  looks.  Such  not  being  always  the 
habit  of  widows,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised. 

We  were  asked  to  remain  to  dinner.  Fidessa  pressed — 
insisted.  It  was  no  kindness  to  ask  us,  she  said,  for  she 
had  forgotten  to  market  yesterday,  and  she  didn't  believe 
there  was  anything  fit  to  eat  in  the  house.  Then  she 
went  out  of  the  room  to  ransack  the  jnntries,  she  told  us, 
and  Oriana  was  left  to  entertain  us.  The  latter  was  un- 
usually quiet  and  silent.  There  was  an  embarrassment 
in  her  manner  I  could  not  fathom.  Was  she  distressed 
at  our  remaining  to  what  she  knew  would  be  a  shabby 
dinner?  If  so  she  placed  insufficient  faith  in  the  powers 
of  our  hostess.  A  more  toothsome,  inviting  little  dinner 
I  never  sat  down  to.  The  dishes  were  few,  but  every  one 
was  dainty  enough  to  set  before  royalty.  And  the  whole 
was  exquisitely  served.  I  formed  a  better  opinion  of 
Fidessa,  as  I  sat  at  her  table  enjoying  the  delicacies  she 
evidently  took  genuine  pleasure  in  pressing  upon  us,  than 
I  had  thought  it  possible  I  could  entertain  toward  one 
of  whose  inveterate  and  inconsiderate  habit  of  asking 
favors  of  friends  I  had  heard  much  and  experienced  a 


little.  Two  items  that  told  strongly  in  her  favor  with  me 
were  her  kind  manner  to  Oriana  and  her  evident  ability 

as  a  housekeeper  and  hostess. 

Amys  fairly  beamed  under  the  influence  of  the  titbits 
she  slipped  onto  his  plate  and  the  smiles  she  lavished  upon 
him.  The  sherry  was  incomparable,  and  I  confess  her 
solicitude  in  keeping  my  glass  in  a  brimming  state  had  a 
most  mellowing  effect  upon  my  humor.  I  could  not 
understand  how  little  Oriana,  usually  so  bright  and  gay, 
could  resist  the  effects  of  this  genial  atmosphere.  She 
had  grown  quieter  and  more  silent  since  we  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  all  my  efforts  failed  to  draw  her  out. 

We  dined  early,  and  the  better  part  of  the  evening  was 
still  before  us  when  we  left  Fidessa 's  house.  Amys  sug- 
gested some  calls  in  the  neighborhood.  I  acquiesced. 
Our  first  visit  was  to  the  Browns.  They  were  at  tea,  and 
insisted  upon  our  each  taking  a  cup.  The  six-year-old 
daughter  of  the  house,  who  has  a  childish  fondness 
for  me,  came  and  cuddled  dow  n  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa 
beside  me.    We  were  somewhat  apart  from  the  others. 

"  There  is  no  cake  for  tea  to-night,"  she  said,  condol- 
ingly.  "  We  always  have  lots  of  cake,  and  Bridget  made 
some  that  was  awful  good  yesterday;  but  that  lady  who 
lives  in  the  little  house  across  the  street  begged  it  all  away 
from  us  to-day.  She  had  company  that  came  unexpected, 
and  the  mice  had  spoiled  all  her  cake.  And  we  gave  her 
some  soup,  too.  She's  a  nice  lady,  and  I  like  her;  but  I 
wish  her  soup  didn't  all  get  burned  up  sometimes; 
'cause  I  like  soup,  and  to-day  there  was  not  enough  for 
dinner  to  give  me  any,  'cause  her  soup  got  all  burned  up 
again  to-day  and  mamma  lent  her  some  of  ours." 

I  was  deeply  interested. 

"  Does  this  lady's  soup  often  get  burned?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes;  'most  every  Sunday.  And  papa  was  awful 
mad  to-day,  'cause  it  was  gumbo  soup  we  had,  and  he 
likes  gumbo  soup,  and  he  didn't  have  but  a  little  wee  bit. 
And  he  was  awful  cross  with  mamma  'cause  he  had  a 
crushed  napkin,  'cause  mamma  lent  all  the  clean  ones  to 
the  lady.  And,  you  know,  she  hasn't  brought  back  the 
silver  butter-knife  mamma  lent  her  ever  so  long  ago. 
And  papa  says  it  won't  do;  mamma  must  stop  lending 
her  things,  'cause  she's  an  infernal  plague.  What's  a 
plague?  " 

I  was  spared  the  desired  definition  by  my  little  friend's 
mamma,  who  at  this  moment  descended  u|K)n  her  and 
carried  her  off  to  bed.  No  one  had  overheard  her  cor  ..- 
dences.  Amys  sat  and  sip|x;d  his  tea  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  the  evidence  I  had  been  gleaning  from  the  child's 
prattle  of  his  friend's  ])eculiar  and  unique  method  qf  get- 
ting together  an  impromptu  entertainment  for  unexpected 
guests.  Yesterday  I  should  have  harshly  condemned  her 
conduct.  To-day,  still  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
impression  she  had  made  upon  me,  I  felt  annoyed  that 
so  clever  and  agreeable  a  woman  should  be  capable  of 
such  devices. 

I  said  nothing  to  Amys  when  we  got  outside  of  the  reve- 
lation made  to  me. 

We  called  next  upon  the  Robinsons.  Fate  urged  Amys 
to  his  undoing.  He  mentioned  where  we  had  dined,  and 
went  into  raptures  over  Fidessa 's  culinary  skill,  dwelling 
particularly  upon  her  ability  as  a  maker  of  calfs-foot 
jelly. 

A  peculiar  smile  made  itself  visible  on  the  collective 
family  countenance. 

"Now,  I  think  it's  too  bad,"  cried  the  oldest  girl, 
"  that  my  sister  and  I  should  lose  not  only  our  jelly, 
but  the  credit  of  having  made  it.  We  devoted  the  whole 
of  yesterday  to  its  manufacture,  and  the  chief  result  of 
all  our  trouble  was  to  give  that  angelic  sister  of  mine  an 
opportunity  to  supply  an  accidental  deficiency  in  a  cer- 
tain lady's  dessert.  That  cat  of  hers  must  be  a  victim  of 
dysticpsia  if  it  really  gets  away  with  all  it  is  said  to.  I  felt 
tempted  to  ask  if  it  ever  had  the  D.  T's  when  she  came 
round  to-day  to  ask  for  a  '  drop '  of  sherry  in  a  gallon 
demijohn.  I  would  have  given  her  what  was  left  from 
clearing  the  jelly,  but  papa  turned  up  and  insisted  upon 
letting  her  have  the  best.  With  such  encouragement  she 
will  ask  next  for  chamjiagne." 

Amys's  face  was  a  study.  I  fairly  roared.  If  it  had 
not  been  too  late  to  pay  any  more  visits  I  am  sure 
we  should  have  traced  out  in  our  further  progress 
through  that  vicinity  the  origin  of  the  entire  menu  to 
w  hich  we  had  done  honor  at  Fidessa 's  table. 

About  a  week  later  I  encountered  Oriana  one  morning 
early,  upon  Kearny  street.  I  did  not  recognize  her  till 
she  spoke  to  me,  for  she  was  thickly  vailed. 

"  Ah,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  you,"  she  said  excitedly. 
"  I  am  in  such  a  dilemma,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  speak 
of  it  to  any  one.  I — I  want  so  much  to  know — perhaps 
you  could  tell  me,  and  I  don't  mind  so  much  speaking  of 
it  to  you — what  Uncle  Harris  would  be  likely  to  give  me 
for  this?"  She  opened  her  hand  wide  enough  to  show 
me  a  glimpse  of  a  tiny,  blue-enameled  watch.  "  1  was 
afraid  they  might  insult  me  if  I  asked  for  more  than  I 
should." 

"  What  do  you  want  money  for?  "  It  was  a  rude,  blunt 
question,  and  I  put  it  harshly ;  but  old  bachelor  friends 
are  privileged  to  be  rude  and  blunt,  and  I  was  annoyed 
to  think  that  Fidessa's  influence  might  be  telling  upon 
her. 

She  hung  her  head. 

"  I  want  to  go  home,  and  I  have  nothing  to  take  me." 
*' Didn't  your  father— "  , 
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"Ah,  yes;  but  you  see — I  spent  all  he  gave  me,  and  I 
don't  want  to  trouble  him  for  more.  Perhaps  he  couldn't 
spare  it  very  well.  I'd  much  rather  get  it  this  way," 
holding  up  the  watch. 

"  What  have  you  spent  your  money  u]x>n? " 

She  was  silent.    A  new  inspiration  struck  me. 

"  You  didn't  spend  it  at  all.  You  lent  it.  It  was  bor- 
rowed from  you  by —  " 

"Ah,  hush!"  she  cried,  "I  didn't  want  you  to  know 
that.  Please  don't  tell  it  to  any  one.  She  really  is  so 
good-hearted,  and  she  has  been  so  kind  to  me.  She  has 
given  me  so  many  presents.    Still —  " 

"Still,  you  would  rather  be  out  of  her  house  and 
at  home  again.  You  are  right.  It  is  no  place  for  you,  let 
her  be  as  kind  and  generous  as  she  may." 

The  next  day  I  saw  the  child  off  home,  without,  how- 
ever, calling  in  the  aid  of  Uncle  Harris. 

When  Oriana  was  gone  I  set  about  maturing  a  scheme 
I  had  formed.  It  was  Quixotic,  perhaps,  but  I  thought 
the  possible  cure  of  a  fault  like  Fidessa's  in  one  whom 
despite  her  idiosyncrasy  few  could  help  liking,  was  worth 
the  trouble  of  trying  to  effect.  I  called  upon  a  carefully 
chosen  number  of  her  most  intimate  friends  whom  I  could 
trust,  I  hoped,  not  to  betray  me.  They  entered  con 
amore  into  my  plan.  Simultaneously  they  all  began  to 
borrow  from  her.  And  she  lent  to  them  as  unhesi- 
tatingly as  she  had  borrowed  from  them,  showing  no 
reluctance  to  grant  all  their  requests,  though  they  ran  the 
gamut  from  a  lace  scarf  to  a  bucket  of  coal,  taking  in 
even  the  gas-globes  and  door-keys.  Those  in  the  secret 
derived  no  little  amusement  in  comparing  notes  and  con- 
sulting as  to  what  out-of-the-way  article  they  should  ask 
for  next.  The  thing  grew  more  and  more  exciting  as  the 
days  went  by.  Each  conspirator's  house  contained  a  vast 
and  miscellaneous  collection  of  Fidessa's  worldly  goods. 
By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  discomfort  of  a  rifled  home 
would  have  been  unendurable  to  one  less  amiable,  but 
with  undimished  good  humor  she  continued  to  lend.  At 
last  a  period  came  when  those  in  the  plot  began  to  doubt 
its  success.  There  was  no  punishment  in  it  to  one  who 
felt  not  its  inconvenience  and  knew  no  reluctance  in 
parting  with  her  belongings.  The  intended  lesson  would 
prove  no  lesson  at  all  if  she  never  took  in  its  meaning. 
Fidessa  continued  amiably  and  exasperatingly  obtuse. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  in  the  end  but  to  confide  the 
f  ecrU!'*o  old  Mother  Carey,  under  a  solemn  vow  of  silence. 
Berore-ithe  week  was  out  Fidessa's  eyes  had  been  opened. 
First,  stle  called  upon  her  female  friends  and  wept.  Then 
she  beg:.n  to  toss  her  head  when  she  met  them  in  the 
street  and  look  the  other  way.  Finally,  the  ludicrous 
side  of  the  affair  seemed  to  strike  her,  good  nature  pre- 
vailed, and  she  laughed  about  it  with  those  who  persisted 
in  speaking  to  her.  She  confessed  herself  justly  served 
and  professed  to  be  wholly  cured.  Never  again,  so  long 
as  she  lived,  would  she  ask  anything  of  anybody.  This 
resolve  was  openly  expressed,  and  to  no  one  did  it  prove 
more  gratifying  than  to  Amys.  But  alas!  poor  fellow,  his 
satisfaction  with  the  result  of  our  scheme  was  short-lived. 
One  day  he  came  to  me  with  the  most  rueful  expression 
on  his  good-natured  face  that  I  had  ever  seen  there. 

"We  have  banished  Fidessa,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  she 
was  no  longer  happy  among  us,  though  she  tried  so 
amiably  to  hide  her  chagrin.  She  has  broken  up  house- 
keeping and  gone  away." 

"  So  I  have  been  told,"  I  answered  quietly.  "  She  has 
gone  East — on  a  pass." 


AMERICANS  WHO  APE  ENGLISHMEN. 


There  is  to  be  seen  just  now  in  America,  in  what  is 
known  as  society,  a  strong  tendency  to  imitate  English 
ways  and  customs  and  fashions.  This  tendency  is  gain- 
ing strength,  and  spreading  from  New  York  and  Boston 
to  smaller  inland  cities.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  many  ways, 
for  until  lately  New  York  has  taken  its  cue  rather  from 
Paris  than  from  London.  During  the  second  Empire 
many  good  Americans  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Tuilleries 
as  a  Mecca,  and  some  settled  permanently  near  the 
shrine.  But  Paris  is  no  longer  more  fashionable  than 
London.  The  American  girl  continues  to  get  her  gowns 
in  the  French  capital,  of  course,  but  she  is  glad  to  get 
her  habit  and  her  ulster  and  her  cloaks  in  the  English 
capital.  As  there  is  now  no  Court  in  France,  she  looks 
forward  to  a  presentation  at  Court  in  England,  and  the 
possibility  of  marrying  a  title  is  perhaps  present  to  her 
mind  as  she  crosses  the  ocean.  That  she  is  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herself  in  the  presence  of  English  no- 
blemen and  their  female  relatives  all  readers  of  M  r.  James's 
"  International  Episode  "  and  of  Mr.  Howell's  "  Woman's 
Reason  "  will  bear  witness.  In  fact,  the  American  girl  is 
in  no  danger  of  losing  her  head  before  parting  with  her 
hand.  It  is  her  consort,  the  American  young  man,  who 
is  most  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  the 
Englishman.  There  is  no  denying  that  a  certain  set  of 
young  Americans,  more  particularly  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  affect  the  Englishman  and  ape  all  his  affecta- 
tions. They  mimic  every  English  trick  in  the  most  snob- 
bish way.  They  attempt  an  English  accent,  and  they 
sprinkle  Hritticisms  freely  through  their  speech.  They 
talk  of  their  "fads,"  and  they  call  people  "  cads,"  and 
they  abound  in  the  most  amusing  little  affectations. 
Their  greatest  happiness  is  to  be  taken  for  an  English- 
man—a joy  not  often  vouchsafed  to  them.  It  was  to  one 
of  these  pitiful  imitations,  a  young  Bostonian,thata  clever 
New  York  girl  said:  "  Mr.  Blank,  1  should  think  you 
would  be  so  glad  to  meet  Lord  So-and-so ;  you  know  he 
is  a  real  Englishman."— London  Saturday  Review. 


CONSOLATION. 


BY  J.  E.  HEXNKSSY. 

I. ike  one  bewildered  in  the  dismal  night, 
Fearful  I  trod  the  labyrinthine  way, 
And  looked  in  vain  for  glimmerings  of  the  day. 
The  somber  fall  of  Doubt  shut  from  my  sight 
The  radiant  dawn,  the  glory  of  the  light 
Serene,  that  followed  close  on  morning's  gray; 
And  deaf,  I  did  not  hear  the  lark's  blithe  lay 
Nor  see  the  beauty  of  the  swallow's  flight. 
Hut  with  o'erpowering  force  the  truth  swept  o'er 
My  soul,  and  all  the  shadow  dark  dispersed; 
With  blinking  eyes  I  rather  felt  than  saw 
The  midday  sun  his  full  effulgence  pour 
Upon  the  earth;  and  on  mine  ear  there  burst 
Sweet  carol  of  the  lark,  the  promise  of  the  law. 


RECIPES  FOR  MODERN  VERSE-COOKING. 


P.Y  WILLIAM  I.OVT'.L  F.YK E. 


We  live  in  an  age  of  scientific  and  practical  wonders. 
The  mystery  of  yesterday  is  the  commonplace  of  to-day. 
Our  students  arc  familiar  with  opinions  which,  had  they 
been  expressed  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  sent  their  pro- 
mulgators to  a  lunatic  asylum.  So  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  infinite  are  we  now  treading,  and  so  near  arc  we  to 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  mental  and  spiritual  prob- 
lems which  perplexed  our  predecessors,  that  it  will  only 
need  the  presence  of  a  perfect  charity  to  make  the  ap- 
proaching twentieth  century  a  millennium. 

We  live — as  the  stump  orator  has  so  often  told  us — in 
an  age  of  progression ;  and  why  should  not  our  verse 
keep  pace  with  the  age?  It  does.  At  first,  inspiration 
was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  factor ;  then  science ;  and 
now  it  is  a  mere  trick.  As,  when  Bishop  Colenso  had 
the  courage  to  doubt  a  general  deluge,  each  puny  mind 
had  its  fling  at  Noah  and  his  ark,  so  there  is  scarcely  a 
high-school  girl  but  can  raise  some  sickly  sort  of  flower 
from  the  seed  stolen  from  Tennyson's  garden.  A  harsh 
critic  has  said  that  verse  is  now  only  used  as  a  means  of 
expressing  what  is  too  foolish,  profane  or  indecorous  to 
be  expressed  in  any  other  form.  This  is  a  cruel  and 
somewhat  unjust  way  of  looking  at  the  art  of  poesy,  as 
now  practiced.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
whereas  the  old  masters  of  song  deftly  interwove  in  their 
creations  animals,  vegetables  and  spirits,  the  modern 
versifier  seldom  draws  upon  more  than  one  of  these  at  a 
time;  so  that  the  unfortunate  reader  is  either  deluged 
with  fleshly  lucubrations,  pen  pictures  of  inanimate  na- 
ture, or  spiritual  and  metaphysical  gropings.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  aspiring  poet  and  poetess  the  following 
recipes  for  verse-cooking  are  noted  : 

To  Make  Rustic  Vegetable  "Soup. — Take  ten  large 
handfuls  of  daisies,  boi'  them  to  a  proper  consistency, 
and  then  drop  in  a  village  maiden.  (She  must  be  young 
and  fresh.)  A  few  frozen  robins  and  a  dead  lamb  or  two, 
simmered  down  with  the  daisies  and  girl,  add  to  the 
piquancy  of  the  dish,  while  they  do  not  quite  destroy 
that  vegetable  flavor  so  essential  in  rustic  verse. 

To  Make  a  Nice  Love  Roast. — Take  two  large  and 
tender  human  hearts  which  are  an  exact  match ;  arrange 
them  close  together,  but  preserve  them  from  actual  con- 
tact by  placing  between  them  a  slice  of  a  cruel-father's- 
gizzard  or  a  small  sprig  of  the  herb  known  as  family- 
pride  ;  pierce  them  both  in  several  places  and  insert  a 
stuffing  of  wild  yearnings,  hopeless  tenderness  and  a  few 
moonbeams;  then  completely  cover  one  heart  with  moist 
graveyard  mold,  which  may  be  garnished  to  taste  w'ith 
rank  weeds  or  tender  violets,  and  break  over  it  the  other 
heart.  This  dish  is  best  served  cold,  as  undue  heat  has 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  moral  digestion. 

To  Make  a  Tasty  Marine  Puddino. — Take  one 
midnight  storm  and  one  fisherman's  family,  which,  if  the 
poem  is  to  be  well-flavored,  should  be  as  large  and 
hungry  as  possible,  and  must  contain  at  least  one  inno- 
cent baby;  place  the  little  cherub  in  a  cradle,  with  the 
mother  singing  over  it— being  very  careful  that  at  the 
exact  moment  you  put  them  in  the  pot  the  child  is 
dreaming  of  angels  and. smiling  sweetly;  stir  the  father 
up  well  in  a  storm  until  he  disappears. 

To  Make  a  Society  Haricot.  —  Take  one  nice 
young  man  (a  church  member  and  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  if  to  be  found),  set  him  upright  in  the  middle  of 
a  round-table,  and  place  by  his  side  a  beautiful  wife  w  ho 
hates  prigs;  add  to  them  one  ungodly  man,  and  tie 
the  three  together  in  a  bundle  with  a  link  or  two  of  des- 
tiny. Proceed  next  to  surround  this  group  with  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  fancy-ball  costumes,  flavored  with  a  great  many  pos- 
sible vices  and  a  lew  impossible  virtues.  Stir  these  more 
or  less  briskly  about  for  two  volumes,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  nice  young  man  who  is,  however,  to  be 
kept  below  cussing  point  the  whole  time.  (If  he  ever 
boils  over  into  any  natural  action  or  exclamation,  he  is 
useless,  and  you  must  catch  another.)  Next  break  the 
wife's  reputation  up  into  small  pieces  and  dust  them  well 
over  the  blameless  prig;  take  a  few  vials  of  tribulation 
and  pour  them  over  all  the  ingredients  of  your  j>ocm ; 
then  take  a  sword  and  cut  into  small  pieces  the  greater 
part  of  your  minor  characters;  wound  the  nice  young 


man  slightly  on  the  head,  and  then  remove  him  suddenly 
from  the  table  and  put  him  on  ice  for  future  use.  Some 
of  our  local  poets  have  tried  the  above  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

To  Make  a  Nightmare  SCRAMBLE.— Take  rather  a 
coarse  view  of  things  in  general ;  in  the  midst  of  this 
place  a  man  and  woman,  their  ankles  tastefully  arranged 
on  a  slice  of  Italy;  cut  an  opening  across  the  breast  of 
each,  until  the  soul  becomes  visible,  but  be  careful  that 
none  of  the  body  be  lost  during  the  operation  ;  i>our  into 
each  breast  as  much  as  it  will  hold  of  the  new  strong  wine 
of  love,  and,  lest  they  should  get  cold,  cover  them  quickly 
over  with  a  quantity  of  obscure  classical  quotations,  a  few 
familiar  allusions  to  an  unknown  period  of  history,  and  a 
half-destroyed  fresco  by  an  early  master.  If  when  this  is 
done  the  poem  be  still  intelligible,  take  a  pen  and  care- 
fully remove  all  the  lucid  points. 

To  Make  Dead-Baby  Fricassee.— Take  a  dead  infant 
with  deep  blue  eyes,  quite  fresh,  and,  if  possible,  still 
warm;  stew  in  pearly  tear-drops  from  the  mother's  eyes; 
when  cooked,  garnish  with  a  small  green  mound  and  a 
tiny  tablet,  and  serve  in  a  satin-lined  casket. 

The  above  reci|>cs  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  those  who 
arc  desirous  of  producing  poems  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
day.    Many  more  arc  at  hand,  but  these  will  do. 


GENERAL  SHERIDAN'S  HORSE. 


I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  war  incidents, 
and  more  so,  perhaps,  because  I  wasn't  old  enough  to 
put  down  the  rebellion  myself.  I  have  been  very  eager 
to  get  hold  of  and  hoard  up  in  my  memory  all  its  gallant 
deeds  of  both  sides;  and  to  know  the  history  of  those  who 
figured  prominently  in  that  great  conflict  has  been  one 
of  my  ambitions. 

I  have  always  watched  with  interest  the  steady  advance- 
ment of  Phil  Sheridan,  the  black-eyed  warrior  with  the 
florid  face  and  the  Winchester  record.  I  have  also  taken 
some  pains  to  investigate  the  later  history  of  the  old  Win- 
chester warhorse. 

"Old  Rien/.i  died  in  our  stable  a  few  years  after  the 
war,"  said  a  Chicago  livery  man  to  me  a  short  time  ago. 
"General  Sheridan  left  him  with  us  and  instructed  us  to 
take  good  care  of  him,  which  we  did,  but  he  got  old  at 
last,  and  his  teeth  failed  upon  him,  and  that  busted  his 
digestion,  and  he  kind  of  died  of  old  age,  I  reckon." 

"  How  did  General  Sheridan  take  it?" 

"  Oh,  well,  Phil  Sheridan  is  no  school-girl.  He  didn't 
turn  away  when  old  Rienzi  died  and  weep  the  manger 
full  of  scalding  regret.  If  you  know  Sheridan,  you  know 
he  don't  rip  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  wide  open  with  un- 
availing wails.  He  just  told  us  to  take  care  of  its  remains, 
patted  the  old  cuss  on  the  head  a  little,  and  walked  off. 
Phil  Sheridan  don't  go  around  weeping  softly  into  a  pink 
bordered  wipe  when  a  horse  dies.  He  likes  a  good  horse, 
but  Rienzi  was  no  Jay-Eye-See  for  swiftness,  and  he  was 
not  the  purtiest  horse  you  ever  see,  by  no  means." 

"  Did  you  read  lately  how  General  Sheridan  didn't  ride 
on  horseback  since  his  old  warhorse  died,  and  seems  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  horses?" 

"  No,  I  never  did.  He  no  doubt  would  rather  ride  in 
a  cable  car  or  a  carriage  than  to  jar  himself  up  on  a  horse. 
That's  all  likely  enough;  but,  as  I  say,  he's  a  matter-of- 
fact  little  fighter  from  Fight-town.  He  never  stopped  to 
snort  and  paw  up  the  ground  and  sob  himself  into  bron- 
chitis over  old  Rienzi.  He  went  right  on  about  his  busi- 
ness, and,  like  old  King  What's-his-Namc,  he  hollered 
for  another  hoss,  and  the  War  Department  never  slip|>cd 
a  cog." 

Later  on  I  read  that  the  old  war-horse  was  called  Win- 
chester, and  that  he  was  still  alive  in  a  blue-glass  pasture 
in  Kentucky.  The  report  said  that  old  Winchester  wasn't 
very  coltish,  and  that  he  was  evidently  failing.  I  gathered 
the  idea  that  he  was  wearing  store  teeth  and  that  his 
memory  was  a  little  deficient,  but  that  he  might  live  yet 
for  years.  After  that  I  met  a  New  York  livery  stable 
prince,  at;  whose  palace  General  .Sheridan's  well  known 
Winchester  died  of  bolts  in  '71.  He  told  me  all  about  it, 
and  how  General  Sheridan  came  on  from  Chicago  at  the 
tune  and  held  the  old  horse's  head  in  his  lap  while  the 
fleet  limbs  that  llevv  from  Winchester  down  and  saved  the 
day  stiffened  in  the  great  mysterious  repose  of  death.  He 
said  that  Sheridan  wept  like  a  child,  and  as  he  told  the 
touching  taie  to  me  I  wept  also.  I  say  I  wept.  I  wept 
about  a  quart,  I  should  say.  He  said  also  that  the  horse's 
name  wasn't  Winchester  nor  Rien/i;  it  was  |im. 

I  was  sorry  to  know  it.  fim  is  no  name  for  a  war- 
horse who  won  a  victory  ana  a  marble  bust  and  a  poem. 
You  can't  respect  a  horse  much  if  his  name  vyas  Jim. 

Arter  that  I  found  out  that  General  Sheridan's  cele- 
brated Winchester  horse  was  raised  in  Kentucky;  also  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan:  that  he  went  out  as  a  volun- 
teer private;  that  he  was  in  the  regular  servic  e  prior  to  the 
war, and  that  he  was  drafted,  and  that  he  died  on  the  field 
of  battle,  in  a  sorrel  pasture,  in  '73,  in  neat  pain  and 
on  Governor's  Island;  that  he  was  buried  with  Masonic 
honors  by  the  Good  Templars  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 

Republic;  thai  he  was  resurrected  by  a  medical  college 
and  dissected;  that  he  was  cremated  in  New  Orleans 

and  taxidermed  for  the  Military  Museum  at  New  York. 
Every  little  while  I  run  up  against  a  new  fact  relative  to 
this  noted  beast.  He  has  died  in  nineteen  different 
states,  and  been  buried  in  thirteen  different  styles,  while 
his  soul  goes  marching  on.  Evidently  we  live  in  an  age 
of  information.  You  can  get  more  information  nowa- 
days, such  as  it  is,  than  you  know  what  to  do  with. — Bill 
Nye  in  Neiv  York  Mercury. 


The  hymn  beginning  "  The  Consecrated  Cross  I'd 
Bear"  had  just  been  sung,  and  in  the  momentary  ciuiet 
that  followed,  the  |)crplcxcd  youth  turned  to  his  father: 
"  Say.  pa,  where  do  they  keep  the  consecrated  cross-eyed 
bear?"— Exchange. 


-I 


MY  REVERIE. 


As  I  sat  in  the  deepening  twilight 

In  my  room  so  cosy  and  warm. 

While  the  wild  winds  shrieked  without, 

Portending  the  coming  storm, 

The  book  of  Longfellow's  poems 

I  held  within  my  hand 

Seemed  to  bid  the  Queen  of  Dreamland 

Rise  and  wave  her  magic  wand; 

For,  lo,  the  walls  of  my  chamber 

Grew  wide  and  green  and  fair, 

Ant!  before  me  the  forest  primeval 

Stood,  peopled  with  beings  of  air. 

The  forms  of  Hasil  and  Benedict, 

And  the  priest  with  the  hoary  hair, 

And  the  Notary  Public  Rene, 

Were  standing  together  there; 

While  there,  apart  from  the  others, 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  breeze, 

Sat  Evangeline  and  Gabriel 

In  the  shade  of  the  hemlock-trees. 

The  forest  changed  in  a  moment 

To  a  room  with  floor  of  pine, 

Where  the  pans  that  stood  on  the  dresser 

Like  silver  seemed  to  shine; 

I  saw  the  Puritan  maiden, 

I  heard  the  hum  of  her  wheel, 

I  saw  the  look  of  amazement 

O'er  the  features  of  Alden  steal 

As  he  found  from  her  simple  question 

And  the  look  in  her  placid  face 

That  he,  and  not  the  captain, 

In  her  heart  had  found  a  place. 

See,  the  roar  of  the  blazing  back-log 

In  the  Puritan  kitchen  trim 

Has  changed  to  the  roar  of  the  bellows 

In  the  village  smithy  dim! 

I  saw  the  sparks  from  the  embers 

Fly  like  chaff  on  the  dusty  floor, 

I  saw  the  merry  schoolboys 

Look  in  at  the  open  door, 

And  the  smith  with  hammer  uplifted 

To  strike  the  blazing  bar, 

And  the  chestnut-tree  above  him 

Toss  its  branches  near  and  far. 

Again  the  scene  has  shifted, 

The  smithy  fades  away, 

I  hear  the  rush  of  waters 

And  the  laugh  of  waves  at  play; 

The  floor  to  a  river  changes, 

Where  reeds  and  rushes  tall 

Are  dipping  and  bending  beneath  the  spray 

Of  a  gleaming  waterfall; 

A  bark  of  birch  and  deerskin 

Down  the  rapids  seems  to  glide, 

And  the  boatman's  robes  of  otter 

Float  behind  him  on  the  tide. 

Put  Hiawatha,  brave  and  active. 
Homeward  journeying  day  by  day, 
And  Minnehaha,  true  anil  patient. 
From  my  vision  fade  away; 
The  birchen  bark  has  passed  me, 
It  has  vanished  from  my  sight, 
And  again  my  room  is  glowing 
With  a  strange,  unearthly  light; 
I  hear  the  sound  of  music 
And  the  flutter  of  downy  wings; 
It  must  be  angel  voices, 
Tis  no  earthly  voice  that  sings; 
Those  are  no  earthly  footfalls 
That  sound  upon  the  floor. 
Hut  the  lootsteps  of  the  angels 
Through  St.  Peter's  golden  door. 

And  before  me  stands  the  minstrel, 
Surrounded  by  a  train 
Of  glad  and  glorious  creatures, 
The  creations  of  his  brain; 
And  in  tones  of  love  they're  singing, 
"  Wc  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time." 


" GOOD  LUCK'S"  HAD  LUCK. 

BY  LULY  A.  LITTLETON . 


[The  following  letters  are  simply  collated  from  a  greater  number  by  the 
same  hand.  They  have  been  punctuated  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading ; 
otherwise  they  are  unchanged,  as  it  was  thought  they  would  best  tell  their 
story  in  their  original  form. J 

San  Francisco,  December  24,  1874. 

Miss  B. :  How  often  have  I  thought  that  how  shall  I 
repay  you  for  kindness  which  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me  by  coming  here  to  teach  me  to  play  the  melodeon, 
and  I  am  very  glad  I  have  learned  so  much  about  it. 
Whenever  I  play  on  it,  I  remember  you  kindly  and  ap- 
preciate your  kindness.  Indeed  I  am  very  grateful.  I 
hope  you  will  accept  my  thanks  for  that.  Now,  my  dear 
teach,  I  send  you  here  two  japanese  boxes.  I  think  you 
will  like  them.  They  are  not  worth  anything;  they  are 
only  for  the  remembrance  of  me,  whom  you  have  spent 
so  much  time  in  instructing.  Teach  corrects  this  letter 
for  me.  I  must  close  now,  wishing  you  merry,  merry 
Christmas.    Your  affectionate  pupil,  King  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  June  25,  1877. 

Miss  B. — Mv  Dear  Miss  :  There  is  no  occation  to 
writ  you,  but  have  wish  to  improve.  If  you  have  time, 
dear  Miss,  please  answer,  for  which  I  sent  you  to-morrow 
box  paper.  Miss  B.,  I  learned  that  you  have  a  foot,  can- 
not walk.  If  you  think  down  here  is  anything  I  can  do 
for,  just  let  me  know  and  am  will  perfectly  willing  to  do 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


for  you.  Miss  B.,  I  am  sorry  that  I  told  you  the  other 
day  I  hate  Sing  Kum  as  I  hate  the  divil.  No,  I  do  not 
mean  so.  I  mean  I  do  not  like  her,  and  you  asked  me 
why  I  do  not  go  to  see  her,  and  I  told  you  I  do  not  want 
to  go.  I  feel  uneasy  about  those  words  which  I  said  to 
you  the  other  day.  Now,  Miss  B.,  the  way  you  talked  to 
me,  either  you  or  she  must  said  something  about  me. 
Dear  Miss,  can  you  write  me  a  few  words  concerning  that 
matter?  It  would  not  take  you  but  a  few  minutes.  Oh! 
do  please  give  me  a  few  words ;  you  will  do  a  great  favor 
to  me.  I  have  no  other  friend  nearer  than  you.  If  I  ask 
my  teacher  he  will  tell  me  to  take  Sing  Kum.  If  I  want 
to  marry  chines  girl  I  can  get  plenty,  and  prettier  than 
her,  too.  Let  me  tell  you  truly:  I  am  looking  for  a  car. 
I  suppose  you  know  what  car  is.  I  do  not  like  to  ride  on 
a  sedan  chair.  I  am  not  come  from  a  country  where  use 
sedan  chair  instead  of  car.  If  I  cannot  find  a  car  I  had 
rather  walk.  Please  excuse  my  bad  writting,  awful 
sailing  and  ungrammatical  letter.  So  shall  I  close  my 
letter,  wishing  you  will  write  to  me.  Your  most  sincerely 
friend,  King  H<>. 

San  Francisco,  July  25,  1878. 

Miss  B.— My  Dear  Miss:  I  have  received  your  kind 
letter  the  23  of  Inst.  The  letter  which  I  received  from 
you  is  more  interesting  to  me  than  you  got  those  articles. 
I  am  sorry  that  trouble  you  gone  down  to  the  Postoffice 
to  get  that  little  thing.  I  thought  the  Postman  will  de- 
livered it  to  you.  But  I  do  not  see  that  little  package 
like  that  is  too  large  to  be  delivered  by  the  Postman.  If 
the  Postman  cannot  carry  it  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  Post- 
man at  all.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  never  mention 
my  name  in  connection  with  Sing  Kum.  That  is  all  I 
wish  to  know.  I  think  Sing  Kum  can't  be  a  missionary 
for  a  niger  super.  Do  you  know  what  a  niger  super  is? 
You  know  the  negros  in  the  South  they  have  worm 
weather  down  there.  Sometimes  was  so  hot  that  the 
negros  do  not  wish  to  eat  anything.  Just  eat  a  piece  of 
watermelon,  called  their  supers.  Unless  Sing  Kum  go 
and  learn  some  kind  of  trick  or  be  some  kind  of  en- 
chantress that  can  change  a  cat  into  a  rattlesnake  or  get 
some  kind  of  an  infernal  mashine  so  she  can  change  a 
divil  into  an  angel.  Then  she  may  be  some  useful  in  this 
world.  W  ell,  Miss  B- — ,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you, 
for  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me.  Whenever  I  went  to 
see  you  you  always  gave  me  some  things  to  eat  and 
always  treated  me  so  good  that  I  have  no  words  to 
express  to  thank  you.  I  wish  I  have  a  little  wife,  that  she- 
can  cook  most  anything,  and  a  comfortable  place  so  I  can 
invite  you  to  come  and  take  dinner  with  me.  But  that 
kind  of  time  is  too  far  for  me  yet.  I  do  not  know  I  have 
that  kind  of  time  or  not.  Moreover,  the  election  is  com- 
ing on.  Four  more  half-breeds  going  to  vote.  All  said 
if  I  brought  some  all  party  tickets  will  you  mark  which 
mens  to  vote  for?  Please  write  to  me  if  you  have  time. 
Your  sincerely,  King  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  Sep.  2,  1878. 

Dear  Miss  B. :  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  on  last  week. 
I  did  not  know  you  received  it  or  not.  I  presume  you 
did,  and  think  the  reason  why  you  did  not  answer  the 
letter,  perhaps  it  is  improper  for  a  young  lady  to  answer 
that  kind  of  a  letter.  If  it  is  so,  Miss  B.,  I  beg  your  par- 
don, for  I  do  not  know  better.  I  wish  you  clearly  under- 
stooded  that  I  am  an  American,  yet  I  do  not  speak  my 
own  language  properly.  Sometimes  I  used  words  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  used,  and  words  I  ought  to  have  used 
I  did  not  use.  I  have  left  undone  those  things  which  I 
ought  to  have  done,  and  done  the  things  which  I  ought 
to  not  have  done.  And  I  wish  you  to  remember  that  I 
was  brought  up  in  a  Heathen  family,  and  educated  by  an 
ungodly  and  ignorant  mother,  who  does  not  know  as 
much  as  a  dog  knows  a  holiday.  In  view  of  all  these,  I 
need  instruction  and  discipline.  If  I  said  or  done  any 
thing  which  I  ought  not,  please  correct  me.  I  shall  thank 
you  very  much,  so  I  may  do  better  in  the  future.  Your 
sincerely,  King  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  19,  '78. 

Miss  B. — My  Dear  Friend:  Since  these  last  two 
months  all  my  friends  thought  somethings  strange  about 
•me,  because  I  did  not  go  to  the  school  so  much  as  I  used 
to.  Now  you  asked  me.  If  I  tell  all  about  it,  it  will  take 
5  or  6  sheets  of  paper  to  write  on,  and  it  will  do  no  good, 
also  make  you  feel  bad  too.  I  hate  to  brag  myself,  and 
to  puff  for  what  I  have  done  for  them.  I  have  been  with 
them  so  long.    I  treated  them  more  better  than  I  do  to 

my  mother,  Miss  B  ,  and  yet  strangers  treated  me 

better  than  they  do  to  me.  The  teacher  advice  me  to 
marry  Chinese  girl.  He  wants  to  make  a  Chinaman  out 
of  me.  My  father  made  his  son  a  half-breed.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  my  children  half-breed.  I  want  to  make 
children  full  blooded  and  pure  American.  If  the  teacher 
try  to  make  a  cue  on  my  head,  I  will  make  him  5  cues  on 
his' head,  four  on  each  connor,  one  in  the  middle.  So  I 
close  my  poor  letter.    Your  sincerely,         King  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  1878. 

Miss  B. — Dear  Friend  :  The  boys  of  the  school  de- 
sire me  to  write  to  you  a  few  lines.  They  take  me  by 
the  ears  if  I  do  not  do  it,  they  said.  They  want  me  to 
say  that  they  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  down  to 
help  them,  and  they  said  they  can  find  in  all  the  world 
no  better  help  than  you.  Therefore,  they  all  thank  you 
for  you  have  done.  I,  too,  thank  you  for  helping  me. 
Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  grand  blow  out  on  Monday 


night.  It  is  our  desire  to  see  you  and  bring  all  yourl 
friend  to  come  on  that  night.  We  are  going  to  have  some  j 
fruits,  tea,  and  some  kicks.  Please  come.  Your  sin-J 
cerely,  King  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  1879.  ] 

Dear  Friend  Miss  B:   I  hardly  know  what  to  say  tol 
you.    When  I  come  home  last  night  I  found  something] 
in  my  room  which  made  me  feel  so  uneasy  that  I  do  not] 
know  what  to  do.    Miss,  I  don't  like  the  way  you  did ;  if  I 
a  man  cannot  do  a  little  thing  for  his  friend  without  pay,.! 
what  is  the  use  to  call  that  she  is  or  he  is  his  friend.  Miss,  ] 
you've  been  good  to  me  I  must  be  good  to  you,  and  I 
am  so  glad  1  can  help  you,  but  you  have  said  that  I  ] 
charge  the  teacher  when  I  work  for  him.    Yes!  every] 
time.    If  I  had  done  anythings  for  him  for  nothing  I  did  \ 
it  for  the  school,  not  for  him.    He  and  I  are  not  agree] 
very  well.    He  is  nothing  but  a  cold  comforter  to  me.    i  i 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  don't  see  it.    Let  me  tell  you  I ! 
am  so  glad  that  I  was  born  in  your  country,  because  this 
is  the  only  nation  that  can  keep  me.    1  love  this  com-; 
monwealth.    My  watchword  is,  give  me  Americanism  or  j 
give  me  death.    Miss,  you  are  a  good  friend  to  me.    I  j 
know  it.    You  wish  me  to  be  happy  and  succeed  in  life. 
I  tell  you  I  can't  be  better  until  I  leave  this  state  of  Cali-j 
fornia.    No  one  knows  my  trouble.    God  only  knows. 
My  life  is  not  sweet,  so  far.    The  troubles  more  I  con-! 
quer,  more  I  have.    If  Cod  give  me  neither  heaven  nor 
hell,  I  am  ready  for  him  to  take  me  away  any  moment. 
If  I  have  an  opportunity  to  leave  California,  then  I  go 
quick.    I  have  nothing  to  encourage  me  to  be  anything 
in  this  world.    Yet  sometime  I  have  very  foolish  notion  j 
and  thought;  but  whenever  I  think  of  them  I  feel  so: 
shame  that  I  want  to  go  to  the  graveyard  and  dig  a  hold 
to  bury  myself.    However,  when  I  forget  my  trouble  I 
feel  as  happy  as  a  king;  but  most  times  I  felt  just  as  un- 
easy as  a  fish  out  of  the  water.    I  am  fear  you  cannot 
read  my  writing  and  cannot  make  out  what  I  say.  Your 
sincerely,  King  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  April  27,  1879. 

My  Dear  Miss  B. :  I  h  te  to  pen  these  few  lines  to 
you,  but  I  do  not  where  I  can  reach  these  few  lines  to 
you,  and  I  know  this  letter  is  a  botheration  to  you,  but  I 
must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  this  time.  I  have  left  the 
school  and  don't  belong  to  there  any  more.  Let  me  tell 
you  why  my  brother  struck  me  for.  I  have  sent  some  men 
to  inquire  why  he  acted  so  and  (1)  he  says  I  am  a  hum- 
bug christian,  and  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  the  church; 
(2)  he  says  I  do  not  give  any  money  to  support  my  mother, 
but  spent  my  money  on  some  persons  in  foolishly;  (3)  he 
says  when  my  mother  was  sick  I  did  not  go  home  to  see 
her,  but  when  my  mother  came  back  from  China  with  3 
or  4  girls  I  go  to  see  her  3  or  4  times  a  day.  They  think 
I  am  crazy  about  those  girls,  even  my  mother  thinks  so 
too.  Oh  I  wish  I  have  something  that  beat  them.  You 
tole  me,  dear  Miss,  I  must  look  after  my  young  sister.  It 
will  not  do,  therefore,  for  me  not  to  go  home  at  all.  But 
one  of  those  girls  make  me  feel  like  to  do  it.  Whenever 
I  go  home  that  girl  treated  me  very  good  and  try  to 
talked  to  me  and  asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions.  I  got 
so  sick  of  her  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  She  paints  her 
face  every  day.  Sometimes  she  painted  her  face  just  like 
the  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Oh,  please  make 
no  belief  any  of  those  stories  about  me.  I  am  in  a  very 
bad  condition  now.    Your  sincerely,  King  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  February,  18S0. 

Miss  B. — My  Dear  Young  Friend:  I  have  much 
trouble  with  my  relations  now.  I  am  afraid  my  brother 
give  me  another  reception.  Dear  Miss,  I  am  only  a  half- 
breed.  My  father  is  dead  and  I  wish  my  mother  had 
dead  too  before  I  borned.  I  cannot  speak  to  you  on  the 
street  when  1  meet  you,  because  everybody  knows  my 
mother  Chinese  woman,  and  would  thought  it  strange  a 
young  lady  would  speak  to  a  half-breed.  I  do  not  wish 
any  one  to  speak  of  your  name,  so  I  pass  you  and  do  not 
know  you.  My  dear  Miss,  I  know  I  have  lots  of  foes,  all 
these  because  I  am  an  infiddle,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
When  I  converted  to  Christianity  my  relatives  hate  me. 
When  I  give  up  Jesus  religion,  christians  hate  me.  All 
these  because  I  don't  believe  the  same  as  they  do.  You 
know  how  they  all  said  what  a  nice  boy  I  was  when  I  was 
a  christian.  I  know  you  are  not  an  infiddle.  I  become  an 
infiddle  because  not  all  my  friends  are  infiddles.  All  my 
friends  are  christians.  I  converted  to  Christianity  because 
it  is  good.  Now  I  converted  to  infiddlety  because  it  is 
better.  But  a  reasonable  religion  is  what  I  am  after.  I 
don't  hate  all  the  christians,  but  I  pitty  them,  and  have  a 
good  reason  for  doing  so.  If  you  think  not  please  just 
turn  to  the  book  of  Deut.  31  chap,  verses  17,  18,  and 
Deut.  21  chap,  verses  11,  13,  14,  and  you  may  believe  it 
if  you  like.  I  think  it  is  funny  instruction  given  by  a  lov- 
ing and  merciful  father  to  his  people.  I  care  not  all  my 
friends  angry  with  me  but  you.  I  will  go  for  the  right  if 
they  all  got  mad  with  me,  only  you.  I  would  rather  go 
to  christian's  hell  of  fire  and  brimston  than  you  get  angry 
with  me.  I  heert  you  teach  Hong  Pan  a  song.  He  said 
"one  piece  nice  young  lady  come  and  teach  me  two 
times."  Hoping  these  few  lines  will  rich  you  in  good 
health.    Your  sincerely,  King  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  1880. 

Miss  B. — Dear  Friend  :  I  suppose  you've  read  about 
the  Brazilian  Lilie.  Don't  pay  4.00  apiece;  you  will  get 
fool.    Plenty  of  it  in  Chinatown ;  25  cents  you'll  get  a 
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cart  full.  It  is  a  kind  of  Chinese  potatoe.  Dear,  good 
friend,  I  have  sent  to  you  a  letter,  and  am  have  explained 
myself.  I  am  very  sorry  we  have  s.uch  uneasiness  in  our 
midst.  I  hate  to  lose  you  in  this  way.  I  know  I  am  in 
such  a  fix,  but  can  you  not  be  friend  without  belief 
the  same  thing?  I  know  is  no  fun,  no  jok  to  laugh 
at  Christ  and  God,  and  will  go  to  internal  perdition  for  it. 
But  1  am  in  internal  perdition  now,  because  I  am  a  half- 
breed,  and  in  the  future  can  be  no  more.  There  is  noth- 
ing I  wish  but  one  thing:  That  I  cannot  got  it  if  I 
write  to  you  ;  neither  you  can  got  it  for  me.  If  1  have  said 
or  done  anythings  wrong,  please  forgive  me.  Your  sin- 
cerely, Kino  Ho. 

San  Fsancisco,  Sept.,  1881. 

Miss  B. — My  Dear  Friend:  I  was  so  glad  to  meet 
you  the  other  day.  A  month  ago  I  thought  I  never  meet 
again,  and  I  thought  I  lost  a  friend.  Oh,  I  felt  hell  all 
over.    But  1  found  out  the  other  day  that  we  arc  same  as 

before.    Miss  B  ,  I  was  happy  when  I  saw  you  the 

other  day.  I  hate  to  loose  you,  because  I  feel  happier 
when  I  be  with  you.  When  I  went  into  Chy  Lung's 
asked  me  what's  matter  you  look  so  happy?  I  didn't 
answer,  because  my  mouth  full  of  cry,  and  then  I  went 
home  pretty  quick,  and  I  think  I  prayed  your  Christian 
God  once  more.  Thank  him  for  not  loosing  a  friend.  I 
gotted  this  little  present  for  you  and  putted  it  in  my  trunk 
more  than  one  month  for  you.  At  Chy  Lung's  many 
American  ladies  buy  these  shawls  now.  I  like  you  to 
wear  one  too.  The  imbroidery  is  very  fine.  If  it  got 
dirty  you  can  die.    Your  sincerely,  Kino  Ho. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1882. 

Miss  B.— Dear  Friend  :  I  think  you  will  forgive  me 
this  letter.  I  think  I  would  see  you  once  more  before  I 
depart  from  the  country.  Perhaps  we  may  see  each 
other  again.  Perhaps  never.  I  do  not  know  any  other 
way  to  bid  you  good-by,  only  by  riching  this  note  to  you. 
I  leave  here  this  Friday  for  Chicago.  It  is  a  quite  dis- 
agreeable disposition  for  me  to  take.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
for  me  go  where  I  can  forget  all  my  life ;  see  new  things. 
I  now  leave  you,  hoping  that  you  may  enjoy  in  good 
health  and  live  a  happy  life.    Your  sincerely, 

Kino  Ho. 

$         '*   ♦    .    •    sj£  ifi  4s  *  * 

Died. — In  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  January  o, 
1884,  Frank  Main,  a  native  of  California,  aged  27  years. 

S\n  Francisco,  Februarys  1884. 
Miss  B. — Dear  Madam  :  A  Chinese  woman  who  re- 
sides in  the  building  where  I  have  my  little  missionary 
school  requests  me  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying 
package.  She  found  it,  addressed  to  you,  in  one  of  the 
trunks  of  her  late  son,  Frank  Main,  who  died  of  quick 
consumption  in  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  on  the 
oth  of  January  last.  The  mother  is  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  as  the  children  by  the  white  father — now  both  taken 
away — were  her  favorites.  But  since  the  death  of  Frank 
she  has  destroyed  her  idols  and  has  ceased  visiting  the 
temples.    "  He  doeth  all  things  well."  Respectfully, 

Mrs.  ■  . 

The   package — Miss  B  's  inheritance — contained 

"The  Golden  Wreath,"  a  song-book,  well-fingered,  in- 
closed in  which  was  the  following  letter: 

San  Francisco,  January  6,  1884,  ) 
City  and  County  Hospital.  S 

Dear  Miss  B  :    I  think  soon  happy  now.    I  wish 

you  please. keep  this  song-book  for  me.  Leave  turned 
over  by  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  Miss,  while  I  am  here 
I  read  this  song  many  times  one  day.  I  think  I  can  tell 
you  now ;  no  shame  to  either  of  us,  because  it  is  your 
song  and  because  I  love  you.  What  life  worth  to  me,  a 
half-breed,  with  ignorant  heathen  for  mother?  My 
father  bought  his  wife  for  one  hundred  dollars  in  China. 
I  think  if  my  father  sold  is  not  worth  ten  cents  for  a  hus- 
band. Can  borned  his  children  with  white  blood,  but 
cannot  marry  American  woman,  and  so  troubles  must 
kill.  Dear  Miss,  my  troubles  so  harder  to  bear,  now  soon 
conquered.  If  could  hear  you  sing  once  more,  oh!  so 
happier.  But  better  so.  Make  your  good  heart  feel  bad 
to  see  me  now.  Oh,  how  I  leaf  and  leaf  San  Francisco! 
Must  always  come  back  and  go  on  the  street,  where  per- 
haps can  see  you.  When  I  go  away,  dream,  dream 
about  you  every  night,  and  make  so  much  uneasi- 
ness; must  come  back.  Miss,  I  am  glad  soon  over.  My 
life  short,  so  full  of  troubles,  was  afraid  would  go  crazy 
and  sent  to  Stockton.  Dear  Miss,  1  know  you  ask  if  I 
make  piece  with  God.  I  answer,  the  great  Christian 
God  is  too  merciful  to  make  suffer  again,  when  all  my  life 
been  hell  tome.  I  not  bottheration  to  you  any  more.  1 
make  all  promise  that  after  all  is  over  my  heathen  mother 
and  her  idol  friends  not  to  sec  me;  not  to  go  to  the  grave- 
yard hold.  Now  I  make  two  promises  from  you.  1 'lease 
see  that  my  mother  putted  no  candles  or  firecrackers  and 
roast  hog  over  my  graveyard  hold.  Please,  also,  buy  a 
rose  and  planted  it  there  yourself.  Please  do  this  things. 
1  will  never  asked  you  somethings  more.  Now,  my  last : 
try  no  more  to  teach  Christian  God  tothechinese  people. 
Try  to  teach  christian  man  to  not  turned  heathen  \>y  buy- 
ing idol  women  and  borned  half-breeds.  In  chinatown 
now  too  many  half-breeds.  All,  like  me,  feel  Americans, 
love  American  girls.    All  whoa,  whoa  and  trouble. 

Dear  Miss,  belief  now  life  commenced  for  me  maybe 
to-night,  maybe  to-morrow.  My  Chinese  name  ("Good 
Luck  ")  corned  at  last.  I  pray  God  love  you  and  care  for 
you  and  save  all  trouble.  Amen,  Farewell,  from  your 
sincerely,  King  Ho. 


A  DAY  WITH  BILL  NYE. 


BY  SAM  DAVIS. 


A  couple  of  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  pass  through 
Laramie  City,  Wyoming,  the  site  of  the  office  of  the 
famous  Boomerang,  then  edited  by  Bill  Nye.  Having 
met  Nye  in  Salt  Lake,  I  felt  sufficiently  acquainted  to 
call  and  see  him.  A  darkey  hauled  me  from  the  train  to 
the  office,  in  a  hack,  and  when  I  offered  him  a  half  he 
touched  his  hat,  with  a  grin,  and  said : 

"  Friend  of  Mr.  Nye,  sah?   No  charge,  sah." 

The  office  was  over  a  rather  strong-smelling  liverv 
stable,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  premises  was 
horsy  to  the  last  degree.  Climbing  a  tremulous  flight 
of  stairs,  I  found  myself  in  Nye's  editorial  room,  where  a 
civil  suit  was  in  progress.  Somewhat  to  my  astonishment, 
Nye  was  seated  on  the  bench,  patiently  listening  to  the 
testimony  in  the  case.  I  entered  the  door  of  the  rather 
small  room,  and  as  I  paused  a  moment  to  look  around 
for  a  place  to  sit  down,  Nye  recognized  me,  and,  rising, 
said : 

"One  moment,  gentlemen  ;"  and,  turning  to  where  I 
was  standing,  called  out  rather  loudly: 

"  Judge,  come  up  here  and  seat  yourself,"  at  the  same 
time  draw  ing  an  extra  chair  to  his  side. 

In  Salt  Lake,  Nye  had  assured  me  that  he  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Laramie,  and  used  his  sanctum  as  a  court- 
room ;  but  that  a  man  of  his  disposition  could  ever  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  properly  perform  the  sober  functions  of 
a  magistrate,  did  not  seem  probable ;  and  believing  the 
story  simply  a  draft  on  my  credulity,  or  an  exhibition  of 
his  bubbling  facetiousness,  I  had  gravely  responded  by 
stating  that  I  had  presided  two  years  over  a  Methodist 
church  in  Oakland,  at  the  same  time  congratulating  my- 
self that  I  had  at  least  been  able  to  hold  my  own  with 
the  Great  Prevaricator  of  the  West. 

Imagine  my  feelings  when  I  discovered  that  Nye's  ac- 
count of  his  official  standing  was  indeed  true,  and  that  I 
had  deceived  him  outrageously  on  an  hour's  acquaintance. 
These  thoughts  were  passing  rapidly  through  my  mind  as 
he  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  there  being  no  other,  I 
took  a  place  alongside  him  on  the  bench.  The  idea  of  a 
non-judicial  personage  sitting  beside  a  judge,  although 
nothing  more  than  a  country  Justice  of  the  Peace,  seemed 
to  me  wholly  out  of  place,  not  to  say  ludicrous.  There 
was  nothing  left  to  do,  however,  but  to  assume  an  air  of 
being  perfectly  at  home;  yet  while  I  was  gravely  engaged 
in  this  performance,  one  of  the  counsel,  whose  argument  I 
had  interrupted  on  entering,  finished  arguing  his  point  of 
law  and  sat  down.  Nye,  giving  me  a  slight  nudge  with 
his  knee,  rose  again  and  remarked,  with  a  gravity  of  de- 
meanor which  I  shall  never  forget : 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  with  some  feeling  of  pride  and  pleas- 
ure that  1  introduce  my  friend  Judge  Berryfloss,  of  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  San  Francisco 
bar,  and  ex-Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  District.  As 
this  case  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one,  I  would  like  to  have 
Judge  Berryfloss  act  in  my  place.  The  defendant  here  is 
a  journalist — engaged  in  conducting  a  newspaper  in  this 
city.  It  is  a  business  rival  of  the  Boomerang,  a  paper 
conducted  by  myself.  There  have  been  some  insinua- 
tions thrown  out  by  counsel  in  this  case  that  they  could 
not  have  a  fair  trial  before  me,  and,  having  learned  of 
the  journey  of  }udge  Berryfloss  aeross  the  continent,  I 
took  the  trouble  to  telegraph  him  at  Ogden  to  come  here, 
if  possible,  and  sit  in  this  case.  I  do  not  wish  it  said,  after 
the  case  is  decided,  that  I  made  any  unfair  rulings  or 
tried  in  any  way  to  influence  the  jury.  I  do  this,  not  be1- 
cause  I  think  it  necessary  in  a  case  of  this  magnitude, 
but  to  protect  my  own  judicial  reputation.  As  far  as 
Judge  Berryfloss  is  concerned,  there  can  certainly  be  no 
objections  to  a  gentleman  of  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  any  case  ever  tried  in  Wyoming." 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant,  who  did  not  appear  to 
be  on  very  good  terms  with  Nye,  said  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  try  a  case  before  a  man  whose  rulings  would  be 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  where  there  was  no  fear  of 
their  being  reversed  by  another  court. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  objected  to  any  change  of  judges 
at  this  stage  of  the  case.  It  would  necessitate  a  new 
trial,  and  he  believed  the  jury  was  already  weary  of  the 
evidence  and  indignant  at  the  time  c  onsumed  in  arguing 
issues  raised  on  the  baldest  technicalities  he  had  ever 
heard  of  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  le  believed  Nye  to  be  as 
fair  a  minded  man  as  lived,  and  challenged  a  denial  of 
his  assertion  from  any  source. 

The  effort  to  maintain  a  judicial  expression  of  coun- 
tenance during  this  wrangle  might  be  measured  by  com- 
parison to  the  effort  of  sawing  a  couple  of  cords  of  wood 
before  breakfast. 

During  his  talk  Nye  wore  a  look  of  profound  serious- 
ness, and  accompanied  his  remarks  with  earnest  gesture, 
which  bespoke  the  born  actor. 

I  called  to  mind  a  favorite  trick  of  a  police-court  Justice 
in  Chicago  named  Banyan,  who  during  an  argument  would 
let  his  pencil  drop  while  pretending  to  fix  it  over  his  ear, 
and  then  stooping  behind  the  desk  to  find  it,  would  seize 
a  whisky  bottle  and  indulge  in  a  sly  nip,  after  which  he 
would  jxDp  his  head  above  the  desk  and  gaze  upon  the 
jury  with  the  old  melancholy  air  that  had  saddened  them 
a  few  seconds  before.    When  I  saw  Nye  fumbling  with  a 


pencil  I  surmised  that  he  contemplated  this  trick,  and 
when  he  lifted  his  hand  to  his  ear,  the  horror  of  what  he 
might  do  see|>ed  through  my  whole  system  like  water 
through  a  sponge.  This  dread  was  really  all  that  enabled 
me  to  preserve  my  decorum.  As  long  as  Mr.  Nye  did  not 
give  a  rendition  of  Banyan's  famous  trick,  I  felt  consider- 
able confidence  in  my  ability  to  pull  through. 

Again  the  counsel  wrangled,  while  Nye  was  obdurate, 
vowing  that  he  would  not  try  the  case  when  such  high 
judicial  talent  was  present.  During  a  temporary  lull  I 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  declining  to  serve,  on  the 
ground  that  I  had  arrived  too  late.  "It's  a  very  simple 
matter,  gentlemen,"  I  said.  "The  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  in  the  case  of  Donald  vs.  Ulrich,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Iowa,  in  the  case  of  Rodgers  vs.  Hender- 
son, have  both  so  decided.  I  am  willing  to  give  Judge 
Nye  the  benefit  of  any  advice  which  he  may  need ;  but 
allow  me  to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  my  pres- 
ence upon  the  bench  is  a  gross  violation  of  law,  and  I 
shall  now  retire." 

With  these  remarks  I  cast  a  reproving  look  at  my  ju- 
dicial associate,  under  which  he  appeared  to  wilt,  and 
rising,  I  left  the  seat  I  had  just  occupied.  The  case  then 
proceeded  in  due  form,  and  I  discovered  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  printer  who  was  suing  a  publisher  for  wages,  and 
the  latter  was  running  a  paper  in  opposition  to  the  Boom- 
erang. 

Presently  the  publisher  was  asked  to  state  his  bona  fide 
circulation,  and  his  attorney  objected.  After  a  long  dis- 
pute, during  which  Nye  was  as  solemn  as  death,,  he  re- 
marked that  the  question  was  a  delicate  one,  under  the 
circumstances.  While  he  did  not  think  that  a  man 
could  be  compelled  to  disclose  his  business  secrets,  he 
would  adjourn  the  court  until  the  next  morning,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  consult  authorities  and  make  himself 
safe  and  solid. 

The  room  was  soon  emptied,  and  when  the  last  man 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  Nye  doubled  him- 
self up  like  a  jack-knife,  straightened  out  again  a  couple 
of  times,  and  laughed  as  if  the  pent-up  merriment  of  the 
past  half-hour  had  found  its  vent  at  once.  After  he  had 
sobered  down  a  little  he  said  that  my  refusal  to  sit  in  the 
case  would  always  result  in  a  gulf  between  us.  He  could 
never  forgive  me  to  his  dying  day. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  court  was  called  to  order, 
he  stated  gravely  that  he  had  consulted  all  the  leading 
authorities,  from  the  English  common  law  to  the  statutes 
of  Wyoming,  and  had  discovered,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  the  question  was  proper  and  admissible.  He 
had  also  consulted  Judge  Berryfloss,  and  his  opinion 
being  in  accord  with  the  authorities,  he  considered  it  im- 
perative to  so  decide.    The  question  must  be  answered. 

Finally  the  defendant  admitted  that  his  total  circulation 
was  147. 

"  You  have  a  perfect  right,  sir,  to  count  in  exchanges 
and  deadheads,"  said  Nye,  in  a  pitying  voice. 

The  abashed  publisher  made  no  reply,  and  people  in 
the  court-room  were  astonished,  as  he  had  claimed  sev- 
eral thousand.  The  jury  gave  the  case  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  small  circulation  of  the  defend- 
ant had  the  almost  immediate  effect  of  ruining  him  in 
business.  Not  long  afterward  I  received  a  marked  copy 
of  the  Boomerang,  which  contained  a  burlesque  obituary 
on  the  dead  newspaper  in  question,  headed  w  ith  a  cut  of  a 
monument  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  engraved  on 
the  back  of  a  boxwood  job-letter  by  Nye's  own  hand. 


A   MIDNIGHT  ARREST. 


[After  the  style  of  the  Daily  Papers.) 

Last  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  as  Officer  John  Wil- 
liam Mcintosh  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  Clay  and 
Montgomery  streets,  he  saw  a  suspicious-looking  indi- 
vidual approach  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  Suspect- 
ing that  the  fellow  had  effected  an  entrance  into  some 
house  and  burglariously  despoiled  it,  Officer  Mcintosh 
accosted  him,  at  the  same  time  blowing  his  whistle. 
Officers  Frank  Murphy,  Patrick  Flannagan  and  Gottlieb 
Schimmerhorn  ran  up.  A  few  minutes  later  Officers 
Michael  Toohey,  Dennis  Finnerty,  Ivan  Petrovitch, 
Giuseppe  Cadanasso  and  Albert  Brown  arrived.  Sus- 
picioning  from  the  movements  of  the  polite  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  arrest,  the  man  with  the  bundle  suddenly 
started  off  down  Clay  street  on  a  dead  run.  The  blowing 
of  whistles  attracted  the  attention  of  Special  Officer 
lames  Hennessey,  who  attempted  to  head  off  the 
fleeing  man  at  the  corner  of  Sansome,  but  the 
fellow  turned  up  Sansome  and  ran  toward  Wash- 
ington. Here  Officers  T.  II.  W.  Smith  and 
Edward  Rinaldo  Mulligan  sprang  out  of  a  doorway  with 
raised  clubs,  but  the  man  dodged  and  fled  down  Wash- 
ington to  P.attcry,  where  Private  Watchman  Heinrich 
Beerschwill  attempted  to  intercept  him.  Failing,  he 
drew  his  pistol  and  fired  six  shots  in  rapid  succession  and 
at  short  range  -without  effect,  however,  except  to  bring 
the  fugitive  to  a  halt.    Within  three  minutes  Officers 

Mcintosh,  Murphy,  Flannagan,  Schimmerhorn,  Too- 
hey, Finnerty,   Petrovitch,  Cadanasso,  Brown,  Smith, 

Mulligan  ana  Special  Hennessey  were  on  the  ground.  A 

search  of  the  man's  bundle  developed  one  shirt  (newly- 
washed  and  ironed),  one  collar,  one  pair  of  socks,  and  a 
handkerchief.  He  protested  thai  he  had  come  by  the 
property  honestly,  and  led  the  policemen  to  Ah  Talkee's 
wash-house,  on  First  street,  near  Mission,  where  the 
Mongols  of  the  establishment  identified  him  as  a  regular 
customer.  He  gave  the  name  of  Peter  Tompkins,  and 
claimed  to  be  a  society  reporter  on  a  morning  newspaper. 
He  was  released  and  the  officers  returned  to  their  beats. 
Too  much  credit  for  their  vigilance  cannot  be  given  Of- 
ficers Mcintosh,  Murphy,  Flannagan,  Schimmerhorn, 
Toohey,  Finnerty,  I'etrovich,  Cadanasso,  Brown,  Smith, 
Mulligan,  and  Special  Hennessey  and  Private  Walc-hm-in 
Beerschwill, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IN  TIIK  SULTAN'S  CAKDKN. 


liY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 


She  oped  the  portal  of  the  palace, 
She  stole  into  the  garden's  gloom; 

Krom  every  spotless  snowy  chalice 

The  lilies  breathed  a  sweet  perfume. 

She  stole  into  the  garden's  gloom, 

She  thought  that  no  one  woidd  discover; 

The  lilies  breathed  a  sweet  perfume, 
She  swiftly  ran  to  meet  her  lover. 

She  thought  that  no  one  would  discover, 
l!ut  footsteps  followed  ever  near: 

She  swiftly  ran  to  meet  her  lover 
liesidc  the  fountain  crystal  clear. 

Hut  footsteps  followed  ever  near; 

Ah,  who  is  that  she  sees  before  her 
lieside  the  fountain  crystal  clear? 

'Tis  not  her  hazel-eyed  adorer. 

Ah,  who  is  that  she  sees  before  her,  " 

His  hand  upon  his  scimitar? 
'Tis  not  her  hazel-eyed  adorer, 

It  is  her  lord  of  Candahar! 

His  hand  upon  his  scimitar — 

Alas,  what  brought  such  dread  disaster! 
It  is  her  lord  of  Candahar, 

The  tierce  Sultan,  her  lord  and  master. 

Alas,  what  brought  such  dread  disaster! 

"  Your  pretty  lover's  dead  !"  he  cries — 
The  tierce  Sultan  her  lord  and  master — 

'"Neath  yonder  tree  his  body  lies." 

"Your  pretty  lover's  dead!"  he  cries 
(A  sudden,  ringing  voice  behind  him); 

"'Neath  yonder  tree  his  body  lies — " 
"Hie,  lying  dog!  go  thou  and  find  him!" 

A  sudden,  ringing  voice  l>ehind  him, 
A  deadly  blow,  a  moan  of  h.ite, 

"Die,  lying  dog!  go  thou  and  find  him! 
Come,  love,  our  steeds  are  at  the  gate!" 

A  deadly  blow,  a  moan  of  hate, 

His  blood  ran  red  as  wine  in  chalice; 

"Come,  love,  our  steeds  are  at  the  gate!" 
She  oped  the  portal  of  the  palace. 


"JERSEY." 


BY  EDWARD  P.  FISH. 


When  I  first  knew  him,  twenty  years  ago,  he  was  the 
driver  of  a  street-car  of  the  Omnibus  1  ine.  Short  in 
stature,  with  a  round,  full  face,  covered  with  a  stubbly, 
sandy  beard  and  dotted  with  huge  freckles — like  butter- 
cups decking  a  brown  field— a  full,  honest  blue  eye,  a 
close-cro]>i>ed  growth  of  hair  of  a  faded-red  hue,  and 
clad  in  rough  garments  befitting  his  station,  the  tout  en- 
semble of  my  friend  was  not  prepossessing.  Hut  it  is  not 
of  his  garb  or  his  personal  attractions— which,  indeed, 
were  not  ot  an  order  to  win  the  favor  of  women  nor  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  men— that  I  wish  to  speak;  rather 
of  the  womanly  tenderness,  the  unselfish,  kindly  nature, 
the  thoughtful  regard  for  others,  which  stamped  this  plain 
person  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 

Surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  rude  companions  of  his 
vocation— rutle  in  speech  and  manners,  rough,  unculti- 
vated, dissipated  and  profane — Jersey  walked  in  a  path- 
way of  his  own  choosing,  proof  against  the  allurements 
of  vice,  free  from  the  foul  habits  which  were  common  to 
his  class,  invulnerable  to  temptation  either  sensual  or  pe- 
cuniary, neither  vulgar  nor  profane  in  language,  thought- 
fitrt  always  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  his  fellows, 
prompt  and  generous  in  his  contributions  to  a  distressed 
mate,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty — he  was  re- 
spected by  his  associates,  honored  by  his  employers,  and 
loved  by  many  of  the  patrons  of  his  line. 

Jersey  was  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  know  to  his 
companions  or  those  whose  frequent  trips,  upon  his  car 
had  made  them  familiar  with  the  driver  and  his  virtues. 
Only  to  the  superintendent  and  the  receiver  was  his  real 
name  known.  To  these  he  was  simply  a  trusted  servant, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  company  and  his  strict 
observance  of  its  rules  constituted  his  only  commendable 
qualities.  In  fair  or  stormy  weather  Jersey  was  ever  at 
his  [Kist,  always  discharging  his  simple  though  arduous 
duties  with  a  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  his  posi- 
tion; with  a  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  humblest  of 
his  passengers  which  endeared  him  even  to  the  most  ex- 
acting. 

I  was  at  that  time  residing  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  and  made  daily  trips  to  and  from  my  business,  over 
the  Omnibus  line.  I  rode  frequently  u|K>n  No.  8,  of  which 
Jersey  was  the  driver.  My  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  him  by  his  manner  toward  a  little  lame  girl— suffering 
from  an  incurable  hip  disease — to  whom  his  gentle  heart 
had  gone  out  in  tender  sympathy  for  her  aftliction.  She 
was  a  sweet  girl,  whose  pretty,  pale  face,  sanctified  by 
the  physical  torture  she  bore  with  Spartan-like  fortitude, 
had  won  the  affection  of  this  uncanny  servitor. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  on  our  street -car  lines,  Jersey 
nraf|  sometimes  forced  to  do  double  duty  as  driver  and 
conductor.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that  he  was  first 
brought  in  contact  with  the  little  sufferer,  whose  name 


was  Mollie  S  ,  between  whom  and  himself  sprang  up 

a  friendship  which  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  affection  on 
the  part  of  Mollie  and  a  steadfast  devotion  on  the  part  of 
the  kind-hearted  driver.  Tenderly  she  was  lifted  into 
the  car,  and  placed  upon  the  seat  where  she  might  not  be 
crowded. 

With  that  kindly,  womanlike  instinct  which  predomi- 
nated in  him,  Jersey  quickly  discerned  that  the  loveliness 
of  feature  and  temperament  that  characterized  this  little 
unfortunate  were  like  the  brilliancy  which  decks  the  west- 
ern sky  with  prismatic  lines  preceding  the  death  of  day; 
that  it  was  premonitory  to  the  great  change  that  should 
bring  to  her  surcease  of  pain,  and  transmute  her  pure  soul 
into  a  creature  of  light  and  beauty  in  the  "  sunset  land." 

His  kindness  won  her  heart.  Her  sweet  trust  won  his 
devotion,  and  awoke  all  the  purest  and  best  instincts  of 
his  loving,  unselfish  nature.  In  her  impulsive  regard  for 
her  new  friend,  and  with  much  of  the  imperiousness  which 
a  mother's  loving  indulgence  freely  condoned,  this  fading 
flower  came  to  insist  upon  riding  only  in  Jersey's  car.  He 
came  to  regard  her  as  the  object  of  his  especial  care  and 
protection. 

He  learned  her  residence,  which  was  on  one  of  the 
streets  intersecting  Third,  and  but  a  little  distance  from 
that  busy  thoroughfare.  Then  his  generous  nature  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  tokens,  sent — casually  at  first, 
finally  almost  daily — at  his  expense,  to  her  humble  home. 
To-day  it  was  a  basket  of  choice  fruits;  to-morrow  some 
dainty,  prepared,  regardless  of  ex[>cnse,  at  a  neighboring 
restaurant;  and  again,  a  bunch  of  violets  or  a  bouquet 
of  rare  flowers  purchased  of  a  leading  florist.  And  these 
things  were  sent  without  a  clew  to  the  donor — with  a  re- 
finement of  delicacy  worthy  of  a  Chesterfield.  But 
Mollie  shrewdly  guessed  whose  generous  hand  supplied 
the  gifts  she  prized  so  much,  and  her  love  strengthened 
as  her  physical  powers  slowly  failed  under  the  steady  in- 
roads of  a  destroying  malady. 

This  strange  friendship  became  an  absorbing  study  for 
me,  and  I  watched  its  progress  with  a  growing  interest  in 
this  ill-assorted  pair — so  like  in  those  traits  which  mark 
the  sii[)erior,  finely  strung,  highly  sensitive  mental  order; 
so  opposite  in  mould  and  feature  and  all  external  char- 
acteristics. A  child — she  was  scarce  twelve  years  of  age — 
fragile  as  the  violets  she  loved  so  much,  cruelly  maimed 
by  the  malpractice  of  a  great  surgeon  who  had  gratified 
his  love  for  science  by  carving  her  tender  flesh  to  illus- 
trate a  clinical  lecture  before  his  class;  bearing  her  suf- 
ferings with  a  heroism  that  would  have  made  a  soldier 
famous  in  story.  A  rough,  untutored  man,  who  filled  but 
a  small  space  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  lowly  life,  but 
endowed  with  the  mental  attributes  of  a  refined,  delicate, 
cultured  woman ;  pure  in  his  love  for  his  stricken  protege, 
self-sacrificing  in  his  great  regard  for  the  gentle  being 
whose  aftliction  so  strongly  appealed  to  his  generous 
nature. 

He  came  to  watch  for  her  coming — he  had  learned  of 
her  wayward  determination  to  ride  only  in  his  car — and 
his  honest  blue  eye  beamed  with  a  kindlier  light  as  he 
halted  his  team  while  she  was  lifted  to  a  seat  in  a  sunny 
corner  and  her  crutches  placed  convenient  to  her  hand. 
Then  it  seemed  that  the  car  rolled  along  with  an  easier 
motion,  the  horses  were  gentler  and  more  tractable,  and 
the  driver's  attention  was  divided  between  the  picking  up 
of  occasional  fares  and  solicitude  for  the  crippled  girl 
w  ho  had  so  strangely  come  into  his  life. 

Day  by  day  the  little  one's  features  took  on  new  lines 
of  suffering.  A  supernatural  beauty  transfigured  her  sweet 
face.  Like  a  hero,  she  patiently,  uncomplainingly  bore 
the  pains  which  racked  her  tender  frame.  Like  a  prince, 
Jersey  bestowed  upon  her  gifts  of  flowers  and  such  deli- 
cacies as  were  needful  to  her-  which  a  despairing  mother's 
purse  was  inadequate  to  supply. 

Soon  her  rapidly  waning  strength  made  necessary  the 
discontinuance  of  the  trips  upon  Jersey's  car,  which  had 
afforded  her  so  much  pleasure;  because  it  was  only  on 
these  occasions  that  she  could  see  her  benefactor  and 
thank  him  for  his  kindness.  And  then  this  driver,  whose 
great  heart  grew  heavy  with  the  thought  that  his  pet 
would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  care,  drew  more 
and  more  upon  his  scant  earnings  to  pay  for  a  carriage  in 
which,  on  warm  and  pleasant  days,  she  would  be  driven 
out  in  the  pure  air  and  the  sunshine. 

Even  this  pleasure  was  soon  denied  her,  for  the  rapid 
inroads  of  disease  so  enfeebled  her  that  she  could  no 
longer  leave  her  room  or  her  couch. 

Jersey  then  begged  the  privilege  of  calling  to  see  her  at 
her  home.  Much  to  his  delight,  his  request  was  granted. 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  putting  on  an  "extra"  in 
his  place;  which  was  done  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
without  a  thought  of  the  reduction  it  caused  in  his  wages. 

I  was  present  at  the  first  and  two  or  three  subsequent 
meetings  of  these  devoted  friends.  Clad  in  his  best, 
bearing  some  gift  for  Mollie,  he  approached  ber  bedside, 
and  as  he  clasped  her  tiny,  transparent  hand  in  his  strong, 
rough  palm,  an  expression  of  pitiful  tenderness  overspread 
his  face,  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  in  softly  modulated 
tones  he  talked  with  her  of  her  dolls,  her  toys,  and  the 
rides  she  should  take  when  she  grew  strong  again.  With 
a  touch  gentle  as  her  own  he  stroked  her  brown  hair, 
while  he  strove  to  amuse  her  with  stories  of  his  life,  his 
horses,  and  strange  if  not  impossible  scenes  he  had  wit- 
nessed. And  when,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
b?  bade  her  good-night — fearing,  no  doubt,  that  this 


would  be  their  last  interview— he  withdrew  with  downcast 
head  in  the  vain  effort  to  conceal  the  tears  that  trickled  ' 
amid  the  furrows  of  his  weather-worn  cheeks. 

It  quickly  after  this  became  apparent  that  the  closing  ! 
scene  was  near  at  hand.    The  sweet  face  of  the  sufferer 
grew  daily  shaqier  and  whiter,  the  intelligent  brown  eyes 
became  larger  and  had  a  far-away  look,  as  if  they  were  1 
already  viewing  the  beauties  of  the  "  better  land;"  the! 
little  hands  grew  thinner  and  more  transparent ;  the 
gentle  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whis|.)er.    Meekly  and  |>a- 
tiently  she  bore  the  torture  of  her  consuming  malady. 

She  came  to  talk  much  of  the  future  life  which  Rev. 

Mr.  W  ,  the  good  rector  of  Trinity,  had  taught  her  to 

look  forward  to.  In  her  childish  way  she  spoke  often  of 
her  joy  when  her  mamma  and  Jersey  should  have  rejoined 
her  there.  With  abiding  faith  and  perfect  trust  in  the 
beautiful  teachings  of  the  church  she  awaited  the  issue, 
in  expectancy  of  the  white-winged  messenger  who  should 
bear  her  to  that  home  where  there  should  be  for  her  no 
more  pain  or  sorrow. 

Jersey  was  oftener  with  her  now.  Unnecessary  con- 
versation having  been  forbidden  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician, they  could  only  express  their  affection  in  the  mute 
language  of  the  eye.  Jersey  would  sit  with  Mollie's  hand 
clasped  in  his,  scarcely  removing  his  gaze  from  her  face, 
until  admonished  that  he  must  withdraw. 

One  morning,  early  in  March,  the  doctor,  whose  prac- 
ticed eye  detected  unmistakable  signs  of  dissolution, 
turned  Irom  her  bedside  and  held  a  whispered  conversa- 
tion with  her  mother.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  mother 
and  child  were  called  in,  and  a  messenger  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  for  Jersey,  who  came  later  in  the  day. 
In  the  afternoon  Mollie's  couch  was  moved,  at  her  re- 
quest, nearer  to  the  windows,  where  the  sunlight 
sent  a  bright  ray  athwart  her  saintlike  face  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  nimbus  of  light  the  beautiful  head  of  the 
dying  child. 

On  one  side  of  her  couch  sat  her  mother.  On  the 
other  Jersey,  with  head  bowed  down,  the  now  cold  hand 
of  his  pet  enclasped  in  his.  Striving  as  best  he  might  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  his  grief  betrayed  itself  in  the  sad 
lines  about  his  mouth  and  the  convulsive  movements  of 
his  rugged  frame.  As  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun 
rested  for  a  moment  on  Mollie's  pure  brow,  and  then 
faded  away,  her  sweet  spirit  departed  from  its  shattered 
tenement;  her  loving,  grateful  heart  was  stilled  forever; 
sickness,  nor  pain,  nor  sorrow,  had  for  her  any  further 
terrors. 

And  then  the  grief  of  her  humble  friend — no  longer  re- 
strained, overwhelming,  consuming — was  no  less  painful 
to  witness  than  that  of  the  bereft  mother.  He  was  incon- 
solable; pitiful  in  his  weakness;  unapproachable  in  his 
great  sorrow.  The  light  had  gone  out  of  three  lives — 
child,  mother,  and  this  car-driver — at  one  stroke. 

Led  from  the  room  by  a  neighbor,  that  the  parent's 
heart  might  not  be  torn  anew  by  his  ill  restrained  sobs, 
he  groix.'d  in  a  dazed  and  despairing  manner  out  and  into 
the  street,  and  falteringly  found  his  way  to  the  [joor  tene- 
ment he  called  his  home.  At  the  funeral  he  stood  in 
humble  attitude  near  the  casket  his  scant  means  had 
helped  to  purchase.  The  choicest  and  more  costly  flow- 
ers among  those  which  were  strewn  above  and  about  the 
dearly  loved  form  were  contributed  by  him.  His  grief, 
now  subdued — controlled  by  an  effort — had  left  its  im- 
press upon  his  honest,  kindly  face.  Turning  from  the 
grave  which  held  all  that  he  had  loved  on  earth,  he  sadly 
went  his  way  and  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Patient,  industrious  and  frugal,  he  managed  to  accu- 
mulate a  little  money,  and  a  few  months  later  drew  his 
salary  and  his  savings,  resigned  his  position,  and  left  the 
city  for  a  distant  mining  camp,  when  I  lost  track  of  him 
entirely  for  many  years. 

During  a  recent  trip  through  one  of  our  southern  terri- 
tories 1  met  him  in  the  city  of  T  ,  where  he  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in  stock-raising,  being  the  owner  of  a  ranch 
and  a  large  number  of  blood  cattle  and  horses— the  latter 
his  special  pride.  His  threescore  years  have  blanched 
his  hair  and  multiplied  the  furrows  in  his  benevolent  face,, 
but  have  not  dimmed  the  brightness  of  his  honest  eyes. 
The  latter  grew  suspiciously  moist  when  I  spoke  of  Mol- 
lie, and  he  begged  me  not  to  talk  of  her.  Evidently  he 
still  cherished  the  memory  of  the  little  one  who  had  so 
largely  occupied  his  heart. 

1  learned,  ujjon  inquiry,  that  accumulated  years  had  in 
no  degree  blunted  his  sensibility  nor  diminished  his  re- 
gard for  the  poor  and  afflicted.  Taking  some  trouble  to 
investigate,  I  ascertained  that  a  number  of  unfortunates 

in  T         were  dci>endent  ii]>on  his  bounty,  which  was 

lavished  with  a  prodigality  characteristic  of  the  man.  All 
had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  Jersey.  He  is  loved  and 
blessed  by  the  poor,  honored  by  the  rich,  and  resected 
by  all  who  know  him.  In  the  twilight  of  a  useful  life- 
lime,  he  holds  firmly  to  his  belief— his  only  religion— that 
"  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 


Lord  Bute  has  given  an  order  to  Miss  Edmonia  A.  Ed- 
wards, the  American  negro  sculptress,  to  execute  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  for  one  of  his  chapels. 


Paper  is  now  made  in  Sweden  from  the  bleached  and 
blanched  remains  of  mosses  that  lived  centuries  ago,  and 
are  now  found  in  enormous  quantities. 
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LOVE  MK  FOR  THAI'  SAKE. 


BY  JOSEPH  T.  GOODMAN. 

Such  as  I  am  in  body,  soul  and  sense, 
I  swear  by  heaven  there  is  no  part  of  me 

Hut  loves  you  with  a  passion  so  intense 

And  absolute  that  verily  my  soul 

Requires  your  love  to  make  its  being  whole : 
Beseech  you,  take 

Compassion  on  my  soul's  necessity. 
And  love  me  for  that  sake. 

Or  if  that  may  not  be,  denote,  I  pray. 
What  quality  of  being  you  could  love; 

And  though  it  need  to  cast  myself  away 

And  take  another  effigy  to  gain 

The  semblance  of  the  paragon  you  feign, 
Vet  I'll  unmake 

This  Maker's  image,  so  that  you  approve 
And  love  me  for  that  sake. 

Rut  if  you  cannot  love  me  as  I  am 
Or  as  for  your  sweet  love  I  fain  would  be, 

Then  in  some  moment  of  delicious  calm. 
Tray,  sleep  and  dream  in  that  strange  life  apart 
Of  one  that  wholly  satisfies  your  heart, 

And  when  you  wake 
Think,  O  beloved,  that  you  dreamed  of  me, 

And  love  me  for  that  sake. 


THE  POET  OF  THE  I  X  L 


BY  ARTHUR  m'EWEN. 


The  German  poet  to  whose  fame  I  wish  to  add  lived  in 
San  Francisco.  His  name  was  Hermann  Schwiper.  I 
never  saw  him,  as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  die  without 
meeting  me.  Of  his  personal  characteristics  I  learned  at 
second-hand  from  a  man  who  was  his  patron  and  believed 
in  him.  His  poetry  speaks  for  itself.  The  garden  of  beau- 
tiful thoughts  which  he  left  behind  is  his  monument. 

One  day  two  years  ago  Mr.  Flavin,  proprietor  of  the 
I  X  L,  met  me  on  Kearny  street.  Everybody  has  heard  of 
Flavin  and  the  I  X  L.  He  has  a  passion  for  advertising, 
and  I  respect  him  accordingly.  My  friend  Flavin  as- 
sumed an  appearance  of  joy  as  he  greeted  me,  and  was 
gay  and  reckless  in  his  happiness  to  the  extent  of  two 
glasses  of  beer.  Quite  suddenly  a  cloud  fell  upon  his 
countenance  as  we  were  discussing  hilariously  the  condi- 
tion of  commerce  and  journalism  in  the  metropolis. 

"  Mac,"  said  Mr.  Flavin,  with  gloomy  familiarity, 
"  poor  Schwiper  pegged  out  this  morning." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  was  my  feeling  reply;  "and  who 
was  Schwiper?  " 

Mr.  Flavin  looked  amazed  and  disgusted. 

"  Who  was  Schwiper!"  he  cried. 

I  nodded. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  didn't  know  Schwiper?" 
demanded  Mr.  Flavin,  with  some  indignation. 

I  protested  that  I  really  hadn't  had  the  honor,  and  Mr. 
Flavin  gazed  long  upon  my  countenance  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  I  wasn't  joking.  Being  assured  that  I  was  in 
earnest,  Mr.  Flavin  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said  : 

"Well,  IH  be  hanged  1" 

My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I  demanded'  to  know 
who  Schwiper  was. 

"  He  was  my  poet,"  said  Mr.  Flavin.  "  You  must  have 
seen  his  poetry  in  the  papers.  He's  been  writing  for  me 
for  three  years." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  never  read  advertisements  when  I 
can  help  it,  even  when  thrown  into  the  seductive  form  of 
poetry." 

"Then  you've  missed  it,"  said  Mr.  Flavin,  looking 
astonished.  "  Come  over  and  I'll  show  you  the  kind  of 
work  Schwiper  could  do." 

As  we  were  crossing  the  street  Mr.  Flavin  stopped,  and 
taking  me  by  the  lapel  caused  a  horse-car  to  come  to  a 
halt,  to  ask  me  if  I  really  had  never  seen  Schwiper. 
"  You  must  have  seen  him,"  insisted  Mr.  Flavin.  "  He- 
was  out  of  the  Inebriate  Asylum  last  time  you  were  down 
here,  and  when  he  was  sober  he  used  to  assist  in  the  hat 
department.  Don't  you  remember? — tall,  thin  man,  with 
a  red  head,  and  pockmarked.  The  bridge  of  his  nose 
was  broken,  and  his  front  teeth  were  gone — got  into  a 
row  in  a  saloon  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  was  hit  with  a 
beer  glass." 

I  couldn't  recall  Schwiper,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
this  attractive  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance. 

"  He  was  a  genius!"  cried  Mr.  Flavin,  as  he  unlocked 
the  door  of  his  private  ground-glass  office,  "and  he 
wasn't  expensive.  He'd  work  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
most  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  asylum  and  the  county  had 
to  support  him.  When  he  was  out  he  used  to  save  up  to 
go  on  a  spree.  I  used  to  say  to  him  :  '  Schwi|>er,  hang 
it,  man,  you  have  talent  and  shouldn't  throw  yourself 
away.  Why,  with  your  ability  you  ought  to  be  famous 
and  independent,  instead  of  being  a  regular  bum  sup- 
ported by  my  charity.'  He  never  seemed  to  like  it  when 
I  tried  to  encourage  him,  somehow.  It  used  often  to 
start  him  on  a  drunk.  There  was  another  good  thing 
about  Schwiper,"  said  Mr.  Flavin,  lighting  a  cigar  and 
taking  down  a  large  scrap-book  from  a  shelf  and  mount- 
ing a  high  stool.  "  Owing  to  his  front  teeth  being  gone 
and  never  having  money  enough  to  buy  false  ones,  he 
couldn't  speak  plain,  but  sorter  mumbled,  and  never 
wasted  time  in  the;hat  department  by  chinning  with  cus- 


tomers. But  you  bet  he  could  write!  Why,  one  poem 
that  he  wrote  on  last  spring's  new  stock  was  worth  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  me.  I'll  read  it  to  you."  Mr.  Flavin  ran 
over  the  leaves  of  the  big  scrap-book  hurriedly.  "  Ah, 
here  it  is,"  he  said,  pinning  the  poem  with  his  finger. 
"  It  makes  me  feel  bad,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  to 
look  over  these  here  things.  It  brings  up  poor  Schwi|x.T 
so  plain,  somehow.  I  tell  you,  Mac,  a  feller  ought  to 
keep  a  tight  hand  on  his  temper;  but,  by  jingo,  the  way 
I'm  tried  in  this  store  by  the  help  -business  so  immense, 
you  know— that  sometimes  I  let  go  all  holds  and  just 
prance  around  and  curse  and  swear  like  a  pirate.  It  was 
three  weeks  ago  that  poor  Schwiper  went  to  the  asylum 
for  the  last  time,  and  hang  me  if  I  won't  always  kind  o' 
feel  that  I  had  a  hand  in  the  poor  devil's  death.  He  w  as 
thinkin'over  a  poem.  I  could  always  tell  when  the 
writin' fit  was  on  him,  an' generally  tipped  the  wink  to 
the  help  not  to  talk  to  him  or  disturb  him  in  any  way  at 
such  times.  Well,  I  saw  him  sell  a  two-dollar  hat  for  six 
bits  to  a  Hoosier,  and  somehow  it  made  me  so  hot  that  1 
up  and  swore  at  him  and  called  him  a  broken-nosed, 
drunken  tramp,  and  said  I'd  discharge  him  and  let  him 
starve.  He  gave  me  a  queer  sort  of  look,  and  without 
saying  a  word  put  on  his  old  tile— he  always  wore  a  plug 
hat,  and  it  made  him  look  like  a  chromo— and  walked  out 
of  the  store.    I  never  saw  him  again,  and  now  he's  dead." 

Mr.  Flavin  wiped  away  a  tear,  for  Mr.  Flavin  is  a  man 
of  sensibility. 

"I  was  a  good  friend  of  Schwiper,"  resumed  Mr. 
Flavin,  turning  again  to  the  scrap-book,  "  and  I  gave  him 
a  dollar  extra  for  this  poem.  It's  about  the  finest  he  ever 
wrote.  Why,  Dan  O'Connell — you  know  Dan;  writes 
fair  poetry  himself— Dan  comes  to  me  the  day  I  put  this 
in  the  Call,  at  two-bits  a  line,  and  he  says  to  me  :  '  Mr. 
Flavin,  sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  convey  the  con- 
gratulations of  a  brother  bard  to  Mr.  Schwiper?  He  is  a 
man  of  talent,  sir,'  says  Mr.  O'Connell,  'and  I'd  back 
him  against  Tennyson  to  sing  the  glories  of  a  spring  stock 
of  miscellaneous  goods.  It  does  you  honor,  Mr.  Flavin,' 
says  Mr.  O'Connell,  '  to  be  the  patron  of  a  man  whose 
muse  can  pack  such  a  load  as  Mr.  Schwiper's  and  yet 
soar  to  such  lofty  heights.  Suggest  to  Mr.  Schwiper  that 
an  ode  to  your  boot  department  would  be  likely  to  carry 
the  town  by  storm.'  Well,  sir,  I  repeated  O'Connell's 
compliments  to  Schwiper,  and  hanged  if  he  didn't  get 
mad  instead  of  being  tickled  to  death,  as  I  thought  sure 
he'd  be.  Queer  fellows,  these  poets;  I  suppose  they're 
all  alike.  However,  I  want  to  give  you  this  poem  of 
Schwiper's.    It's  a  banger." 

Mr.  Flavin  laid  down  his  cigar,  cleared  his  throat  and 
began : 

"Hail,  tuneful  nine  " 

when  he  was  obliged  to  cry  "hullo"  to  a  call  from  with- 
out. "Excuse  me,"  he  said,  as  he  slipped  off  his  high 
stool  and  went  out. 

When  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  Mr.  Flavin  returned, 
he  remarked  that  he  had  forgotten  to  tell  me  something 
very  interesting  about  the  deceased  poet.  "  He  never 
spoke  to  me  about  his  family,"  said  Mr.  Flavin,  "  but  I 
understand  that  his  father  stands  'way  up  in  Hamburg  or 
Berlin,  I  forget  which — moves  in  the  highest  circles — 
deals  in  beer  by  the  barrel,  and  is  agent  for  a  big  pork 
firm  in  Cincinnati.  Schwiper  fought  a  duel,  ran  off  with 
a  girl  or  tapped  the  old  man's  till,  or  some  romantic 
cussed  nonsense  of  that  kind,  and  skipped  the  country. 
Why,  I've  seen  the  fellow  sit  staring  at  nothing  by  the 
hour,  muttering  to  himself;  antl  sometimes  a  letter  with 
German  stamps  on  it  would  come  to  him,  and  then  most 
generally  he'd  go  off  and  gin  up.  One  day  when  he  got 
a  letter  I  asked  him  in  a  joke  why  he  didn't  get  his  pic- 
ture taken  and  send  it  home  to  his  girl,  and  he  colored 
up,  gave  a  quick  glance  into  one  of  my  big  mirrors  in  the 
hat  department  and  looked  for  an  instant  at  his  .broken 
nose  and  toothless  upper  jaw,  and  damme  if  two  big 
tears  didn't  run  down  his  pockmarked  cheeks.  Lord, 
how  me  and  my  help  laughed!  However,"  cried  Mr. 
Flavin,  wheeling  round  on  his  stool  to  the  scrap-bonk 
again,  "  I  want  to  read  you  this  poem.  I  always  con- 
sidered it  poor  Schwiper's  masterpiece. 
'  Hail,  tuneful  ' 

"  Blast  it,  who's  that,  now?   Come  in!" 

A  fat,  jolly-looking  man  of  middle  age  entered.  He 
and  Mr.-  Flavin  shook  hands  warmly,  and  laughed  as 
though  for  two  such  jovial  spirits  merely  to  meet  was  in 
itself  an  excellent  joke. 

"Come  to  see  about  a  mahogany  overcoat  for  poor 
Schwiper,  1  suppose — eh,  Crossbones?"  suggested  Mr. 
Flavin. 

"  A  light  redwood  suit  for  summer  wear  will  be  more 
appropriate  for  a  gentleman  in  his  circumstances,"  an- 
swered the  undertaker. 

They  both  roared. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  excuse  me,  Mac,"  said  Mr. 
Flavin,  recovering  from  his  burst  of  hilarity,  and  descend- 
ing from  his  stool.  "The  help  have  taken  up  a  subscrip- 
tion to  bury  Schwiper,  and  I'll  have  to  slide  over  with 
Crossbones  and  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral  to- 
morrow. Come  around  some  other  time,  and  I'll  read 
you  some  of'Schwiper's  poems.    He  was  a  banger." 

I  never  went,  but  Mr.  Flavin  is  a  man  of  taste,  and 
from  his  high  praise  of  Schwiper's  poetic  ability,  we  can 
take  it  on  trust  that  the  countrymen  of  Goethe  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  this  other  German  poet. 


HOG  VS.  HOCCISHNKSS. 


BY  C.  .1.  C'RKV'OT. 

A  few  days  ago,  while  crossing  the  bay  on  one  of  our 
ferry-boats,  I  overheard  the  following  conversation 
between  a  fine,  large,  sonorous-voiced  German  and  a 
gaunt,  seedy-looking  man  : 

"  It  is  as  I  tell  you,  mein  Gott!"  said  the  German. 
"  Our  government  "  [probably  meaning  Bismarck's]  "  has 
no  personal  grudge  against  Minister  Sargent,  who,  as 
every  unpreju-ju  " 

"  Unprejudiced?"  suggested  the  gaunt  man. 

"Yes;  as  every  unprejudiced  man  here  and  in  all 
Europe  knows  and  admits,  has  given  not  the  least  cause 
for  it.  No — nor  even  any  objection  against  American 
pork.    Humbug!    Nothing  but  a  pretest." 

"  Pretext?"  suggested  the  gaunt  man. 

"  Prc-prctects  " 

"  Pre-text." 

"  Prc-pre — verrluchied!  Nothing  but  humbug!  The 
fact  is,  Old  Bis.  wants  to  play  the  same  game  with  America 
as  he  played  with  France,  mein  Gott!" 

"  Play  the  same  game  with  us  he  played  with  I' ranee! 
Pshaw!"  sneered  the  gaunt  man  ;  "  that's  played  out." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  German,  with  a  shrewd 
twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Do  I?"  returned  the  gaunt  man,  sending  a  large  jet  of 
tobacco  juice  over  the  deck.  "  I'd  like  to  know  how  he'd 
manaee  that." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  German.  [I  think  it  was  at 
this  juncture  that  he  offered  the  gaunt  man  a  cigar  and 
lit  one  himself.!  "  Bismarck  wanted  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, and  so  went  to  work  to  raise  a  devil  of  an  army  in 
Prussia,  at  the  same  time  sending  out  spies  to  find  out  the 
condition  of  the  army  Napoleon  could  raise.  Ach,  mein 
Gott!  Poor  Nap.  thought  he  could  raise  a  million,  but 
Ris.  knew  he  couldn't,  and  commenced — just  as  he  has 
done  to  Minister  Sargent — to  publicly  insult  the  French 
Minister,  until,  in  honor  bound,  the  French  had  to  de- 
clare war,  without  being  prepared  for  it." 

"  All  very  well,"  observed  the  gaunt  man,  biting  off  an 
enormously  big  point  of  his  cigar.  He  was  evidently  no 
cigar  smoker.  "  But  America  isn't  France,  and  our 
army — " 

"  Ach ! "  sighed  the  German,  with  a  forward  motion  of 
the  hand,  peculiar  to  Germans.  "  Don't  mention  the 
American  army,  or  you'll  make  me  cry.  There,  now;  I 
meant  no  offense.  You  are  a  born  American,  I  am  one 
by  choice — you  by  necessity;  I  by  sober  inclination, 
and  consequently  as  good  a  citizen  as  you.  Why  then 
should  I  mean  anything  offensive  against  a  country  I  love 
better  than  the  one  I  was  born  in?  The  fact  is,  old  Bis. 
is  a  sharp  rat.  He  knows  that  America  without  an  army 
is  a  match  for  the  whole  German  empire — Bismark,  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  Emperor  William,  all  included. 
Why?  Because  he  knows  that  if  he  would  try  his  Franco- 
Prussian  trick  with  America,  he  would  break  his  head 
against  us,  while  three-fourths  of  Germany — that's  to  say, 
the  socialists — would  raise  the  devil,  the  French  step  on 
his  pet  corns,  and  the  English  hit  him  in  the  stomach. 

"  Has  Bismark  corns?  "  asked  the  gaunt  man. 

"  Yes,  mein  Gott!"  returned  the  German.  "Two — 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  They  keep  him  in  a  continual 
agony." 

"  Ha  ha  ha! "  roared  the  gaunt  man ;  very  good." 

"He  insulted  the  French  Minister,  to  grab  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  from  the  French,  whom  he  knew  were  unpre- 
pared for  war;  and  now,  he  insults  Minister  Sargent  to 
get  a  pretest-  tecst — " 

"Pretext." 

"  to  stop  emigration  to  America.    There's  where 

his  shoes  pinch." 

"On  his  pet  corns,  hey?"  laughed  the  gaunt  man. 

"  Yes,  mein  Gott!  He  hates  Minister  Sargent,  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  the  Senate,  Congress—  the  whole  American 
nation-  as  the  devil  hates  daylight,  because  he  sees  how 
the  backbone  (that's  to  say,  his  best  cannon-food)  are 
coming  to  this  country;  how  young  men,  sick  of  fighting 
for  despotism-  -whole  families  in  which  there  arc  grown- 
up boys,  the  relations  of  the  millions  of  Germans  who 
have  already  adopted  America  as  their  country  are  all 
coming  here,  and  that  makes  him  desperate.  He  cannol 
forbid  emigration  to  America  alone  without  giving  cause, 
and  that  cause  he  has  found  in  the  American  hog.  Hog- 
gishly, he  tries  to  make  the  American  hog  the  means  of 
saving  Germany  from  being  despoiled  of  its  best  people. 
Now,  here  am  I:  I  have  a  father,  mother,  two  brothers 
as  big  as  myself,  a  wife  and  four  grown-up,  fine  hoys,  still 
living  in  Germany.  Bui  I  have  done  well  here."  [Here 
he  nulled  out  a  fine  gold  watch  to  look  at  the  time.] 
"About  two  weeks  ago  I  sent  them  money  for  traveling 
expenses  to  this  country.  I  hot>c  to  Gott  they  may  have 
left  before  Mr.  Sargent  resigns.  ' 

"  Do  you  expect  he  will  resign?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  German,  while  an  anxious 
cloud  passed  over  his  good,  honest  face;  "  I  hope  not,  for 
the  honor  of  this  country.  They  say  he  is  just  the  man 
to  face  his  traducers.  Hut  if  he  does  resign,  all  I  hope 
is  that  President  Arthur  will  think  twice  before  sending 
another  in  his  place,  to  be  in  turn  insulted.  Take  a  glass 
peer? " 

Thus  ended  the  con  versa  t  if  >n  ;  and  looking  after  the 
two  men  as  they  went  to  the  lower-deck  bar,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  there  was  truth  and  a  moral  in  the  Ger- 
man's homely  expressed  opinion,  and  that  native  born 
and  naturalized  patriot,  purse-proud  money  hunter  and 
laborer,  Democrat,  Republican,  Independent  and  Work- 
ingman.  North  and  South — even  the  alien  wafted  to  our 
shores  in  quest  of  liberty  and  the  celebrated  dollar — 
should  be  keenly  alive  to  the  sting  of  the  affront ;  for  in 
our  country  the  Minister  represents  the  government  ap- 
pointed by  the  people.  The  Minister  was  insulted,  the 
government  snubbed ;  but  the  pcople.received  the  stab. 
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THE  EXTRA  SESSION. 


Governor  Stoneman's  call  for  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  has  come  late,  but  that  it  has  come  at  all  is 
so  gratifying  that  there  will  be  a  general  disposition  to 
overlook  the  months  of  feeble  hesitation  which  filled  the 
people  with  discouragement  and  made  General  Stoneman 
an  object  of  contempt.  But  now  that  he  has  done  his 
duty,  however  tardily,  the  people  will  think  better  of 
him.  We  do,  certainly.  It  takes  considerable  courage 
to  make  public  confession  that  one  has  blundered,  and 
the  Governor  has  had  the  courage  to  do  this.  He  has 
been  more  manly  than  we  had  come  to  think  it  was  in 
him  to  be.  Of  course  the  pretext  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernor has  seized  to  extricate  himself  and  his  party  from 
the  mess  into  which  his  indecision  had  plunged  both, 
will  not  bear  examination.  He  pretends  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tax  cast  s  to  which  the  Attorney  General  con- 
sented has  given  rise  to  the  "  extraordinary  occasion  " 
which  his  proclamation  has  been  issued  to  meet.  But 
the  offer  of  the  railroad  company  a  few  days  ago,  through 
its  attorney,  Mr.  Haymond,  to  enter  into  any  desired 
stipulation  for  the  preservation  in  full  of  the  right  claimed 
by  the  state  to  the  penalties,  interest  and  attorneys'  fees, 
t  ut  the  ground  from  under  the  Governor's  feet.  It  is 
manifest  that  General  Stoneman  has  been  moved  to  action 
by  causes  which  are  not  new,  and  which  should  have  had 
as  much  weight  with  him  nine  months  ago  as  they  have 
now.  Time  has  enabled  him  to  see  that  he  made  a 
grievous  mistake  in  not  calling  an  extra  session  when 
mass  meetings  of  the  people,  the  uncollared  press  of  both 
political  parties,  and  the  majority  of  the  Democratic 
county  committees  of  the  state  were  denouncing  two  of  the 
Railroad  Commissioners  as  traitors,  and  begging  the 
Governor  to  save  the  public  from  the  consequences  of 
their  treason.  He  has  now  endeavored  to  remedy  the 
blunder  into  which  he  was  led  by  advisers,  some  of  them 
well-meaning  but  timid,  others  wise  in  the  short-sighted 
craft  of  the  mediocre  politician,  and  still  others  who  gave 
their  advice  for  wages  paid  them  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany. It  remains  for  the  Democratic  Legislature  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  to  re-clothe  their  party  with  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

No  one  can  say  that  Governor  Stoneman,  having  shaken 
off  his  lethargy  and  dismissed  the  advisers  who  held  his 
hands,  has  not  taken  a  vigorous  grip  on  the  throat  of  the 
cor|»rate  robber  which  has  so  long  and  successfully  defied 
the  people  of  the  state  to  interfere  with  its  piracy.  The 
call  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  com- 
plaint. It  gives  us  a  chance  at  Stanford,  Huntington  and 
Crocker  in  a  twenty-four-foot  ring.  It  will  be  a  square, 
stand-up  fight  between  them  and  the  people's  representa- 
tives, and  if  the  Legislature  shall  be  knocked  out,  it  will 
be  our  own  fault.  The  great  advantage  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion will  be  that  no  dodging  can  be  successful.  The 
familiar  tricks  by  which  the  issue  is  obscured  at  regular 
sessions  cannot  be  played.  There  will  be  no  calendar 
overloaded  w  ith  miscellaneous  bills,  which  can  be  drawn 
upon  to  make  a  diversion  whenever  a  measure  disliked  by 
the  railroad  lobby  is  being  brought  near  the  point  of 
action.  There  are  a  good  many  honest  men  in  the  present 
Legislature,  and  they  may,  we  think,  be  relied  on  to  show 
enough  skill  to  head  off  all  devices  for  evasion.  Many  men 
who  would  have  no  scruples  to  take  a  bribe  if  reasonably 
sure  that  they  could  conceal  their  crime,  would  decline 
the  money  if  certain  that  exposure  would  follow.  Un- 
numbered scoundrels  have  gone  to  the  Legislature,  taken 
bribes,  and  returned,  to  their  constituents  armed  with 
plausible  explanations  of  their  course  on  slaughtered  rail- 
road bills.  At  the  extra  session  a  man  who  votes  in  the 
interest  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  it  openly,  and  for  reasons 
that  none  can  fail  to  comprehend.  If  the  people  permit 
any  of  their  representatives  to  betray  their  interest,  and 
remain  afterwards  in  peaceful  and  healthy  enjoyment  of 
the  wages  of  their  treason,  the  people  will  deserve  no 
sympathy  hereafter  when  rascals  in  the  Legislature  sell 
the  rights  of  their  constituents  to  the  corporations.  In 
the  neighboring  state  of  Nevada,  a  fyvy  years  ago,  a  num- 


ber of  legislators  who  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  rail- 
road lobby  were  hooted  from  the  state,  and  hanged  in 
effigy.  There  has  been  sincere  regret  throughout  that 
commonwealth  since  that  they  were  not  hanged  in  reality. 

At  all  the  stages  of  the  agitation  for  an  extra  session 
there  has  been  observable  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Republican  press  to  frown  upon  it. 
A  large  share  of  this  opposition  has  undoubtedly  been 
inspired  by  the  railroad  company,  but  most  of  it,  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  has  been  prompted  by  a  fear  that  the 
Democrats  would  gain  advantage  by  making  a  good  fight. 
Partisanship  of  this  sort  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  Stan- 
ford &  Co.  There  is  lots  of  it  in  both  parties.  It  is  one 
of  the  heavy  curses  of  the  system  of  government  by  par- 
ties that  each  is  usually  willing  an  abuse  should  con- 
tinue to  exist  rather  than  that  it  should  be  corrected  by 
the  opposition.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Republican  news- 
papers which  are  not  controlled  by  the  railroad  will  give 
as  little  as  possible  of  this  kind  of  assistance  to  the  cor- 
poration during  the  struggle  of  the  extra  session.  As  the 
people,  no  matter  what  party  they  may  vote  with,  are 
robbed  impartially  by  the  railroad,  the  matter  of  Stopping 
the  stealing  is  the  first  consideration.  The  party  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  work  is  important  to  politi- 
cians who  are  anxious  for  office,  but  really  to  nobody  else. 

We  have  been  informed  that  committees  of  grangers 
and  others  will  go  to  the  capital  to  remain  during  the  ses- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  virtue  of  the 
Legislature  by  protecting  the  members  from  the  seductive 
railroad  lobby.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  we  are  con- 
fident this  will  be  done;  but  we  cannot.  We  fear 
that  there  are  not  many  citizens  earnest  enough  in  their 
desire  to  serve  the  common  welfare  to  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  leaving  their  business  for  a  month  or  more  and 
stay  in  Sacramento  at  their  own  expense.  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  the  state  if  a  hundred  or  so  of  level-headed 
men,  resolved  to  see  the  people  have  fair  play,  could  be 
got  together  there.  Certainly  such  a  guard  cannot  be  en- 
listed without  systematic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic county  committees,  the  State  Grange  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  securing  the  needed  legisla- 
tion. If  a  people's  lobby  at  Sacramento  were  assured, 
we  would  earnestly  adv  ise  that  no  railroad  lobbyist  should 
be  allowed  to  stay  over  night  there.  It  would  have  a 
valuable  moral  effect  if  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  town  on  short  notice,  on  pain  of  being 
ducked  in  the  Sacramento  river.  There  is  no  sound  rea- 
son why  this  should  not  be  done.  His  business  is  as 
well  known  to  the  people  as  that  of  any  professional 
burglar  whose  picture  is  in  the  rogues' gallery  is  to  the 
police;  and  there  should  be  no  more  hesitation  about 
ordering  Mr.  W.  W.  Stowe  to  move  on  when  he  is  found 
near  the  Legislature  than  the  police  would  have  in  giving 
the  same  command  to  the  burglar  when  detected  hover- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  movable  valuables. 

No  pa]>er  in  the  state  has  spoken  more  severely  of  Gov- 
ernor Stoneman  than  we  have.  It  gives  us  a  deep  and 
earnest  pleasure  to  say  that  in  calling  the  Legislature  he 
has  raised  himself  greatly  in  our  respect.  He  has  con- 
firmed us  in  our  belief  in  his  honesty,  and  induced  us  to 
change  our  opinion  that  he  is  altogether  a  fool.  He  has 
done  a  wise  and  manly  act,  which  will  do  him  honor 
even  though  the  Legislature  should  go  down  under  the 
blows  of  the  railroad  sack,  and  drag  the  Democratic  party 
into  defeat  and  infamy  with  it. 


MARSHALL  ON  SETTLEMENTS. 

Attorney  General  Marshall  is  one  of  those  proud  spirits 
that  cannot  brook  contradiction ;  consequently,  he  often 
makes  a  fool  of  himself.  In  a  circular  letter  to  the  vari- 
ous county  treasurers  explaining  his  action  in  consenting 
to  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  tax  cases,  he  insists  that 
the  state's  right  to  sue  for  the  penalties,  interest  and 
attorneys'  fees  is  in  now  ise  abridged,  saying  that  no  sane 
man  will  differ  from  him.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  bar  of  the  state  is  crowded  with  lunatics,  for 
there  are  not  many  lawyers  who  agree  with  the  Attorney 
General.  We  have  consulted  some  of  the  best  among 
them,  and  without  exception  they  have  told  us  that  an 
appeal  from  a  judgment  by  consent  is  an  absurdity.  An 
appeal  can  be  taken,  of  course,  but  it  will  not  reopen  the 
judgment.  If  the  Attorney  General  had  power  to  con- 
sent to  the  judgment,  that  ends  the  matter,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  he  exercised  his  power  from  corrupt  mo- 
tives. Mr.  Marshall,  however,  claims  that  the  money 
handed  over  by  the  company  was  merely  a  payment  on 
account.  If  strength  of  language  is  a  proof  of  sincerity, 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
earnest  in  his  belief  that  he  has  in  no  degree  lessened  the 
chances  of  the  state  to^recover  the  jieiialties,  interest  and 


attorneys'  fees.  "What,  then,"  he  asks,  after  having 
stated  his  case,  "  becomes  of  the  infamous  charge  against 
this  office,  of  having  given  away  over  a  million  of  dollars 
of  the  people's  money?  It  is  a  lie — it  is  more:  it  is  as 
many  lies  as  there  are  units  in  the  sum  charged  to  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  each  one  as  black  as  the  hearts  in 
whose  morbid  recesses  it  was  engendered."  If  there 
lingers  a  doubt  in  any  man's  mind  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  a  great  lawyer,  this  profound  legal  argument  ought 
to  remove  it. 


THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE  MASK. 

There  has  been  too  much  writing  and  talking  in  this 
state  about  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
far  too  little  about  the  three  men  who  go  by  that  col- 
lective title.  Leland  Stanford,  C.  P.  Huntington  and 
Charles  Crocker  should  be  recognized  as  the  force 
that  the  people  have  to  fight.  Their  cor|>oratc  title  has  been 
a  protecting  wall  too  long.  It  has  clothed  them  with  a 
vague,  impersonal  vastness  that  has  magnified  them  into 
shadowy  giants,  like  men  walking  in  a  mist.  Nobody  is 
afraid  of  them  personally.  No  one  of  them  is  so  much 
cleverer  than  common  that  the  people  stand  in  awe  of 
him.  If  any  of  them  had  committed  a  tenth  part  of 
the  crimes  individually  that  the  three  have  collectively, 
the  people  would  have  had  him  in  San  Ouentin  years  ago. 
But  when  money  is  stolen  from  a  citizen  by  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  he  feels  that  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  from  what  it  would  be  if  Stanford,  Hunt- 
ington or  Crocker  had  met  him  on  the  highway  and 
n  il il  >ed  him.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  difference  whatever. 
These  three  men  have,  from  their  entry  into  the  railroad 
business,  as  truly  robbed  the  people  whose  bodies  and 
goods  they  have  carried  as  if  they  had  gone  about  the 
state,  pistol  in  hand,  stopping  stages,  ditching  trains,  way- 
laying the  lonely  traveler  and  burglarizing  the  houses  of 
rich  and  poor  alike.  To  charge  more  than  is  justly  due 
for  a  service-  having  power  to  enforce  the  charge — is 
theft,  as  clearly  as  is  any  other  form  of  robbery.  The 
morality  of  the  act  is  the  same  and  the  loss  as  actual. 
The  difference  is  merely  in  the  means  of  compulsion. 
The  extorting  power  of  monopoly  is  as  great  as  that  of  a 
pistol.  Black  Bart  had  as  good  a  title  to  the  money  and 
valuables  that  he  got  possession  of  by  standing  up  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  stages  as  his  fellow-citizens  Stanford, 
Huntington  and  Crocker  have  to  most  of  the  wealth  they 
have  exacted  from  the  public.  If  the  same  rule  of  justice 
were  applied  to  them  as  has  been  applied  to  Black  Bart, 
they  would  lie  keeping  him  company  in  the  penitentiary. 

This  language  sounds  harsh,  but  is  il?  Do  not  the  facts 
justify  it?  Is  there  an  intelligent  man  on  the  Pacific  coast 
who  does  not  believe  that  these  three  persons  have  been 
guilty  of  scores  of  felonies,  which,  had  they  been  com- 
mitted by  poor  men  for  smaller  prizes,  would  have  been 
followed  by  prosecution  and  imprisonment?  Who  is 
stupid  enough  to  believe  that  the  government  and  stock- 
holders were  not  robbed  of  enormous  sums  by  the  Con- 
tract and  Finance  Company?  Is  it  not  repeating  the 
self-evident  to  say  that  legislation  in  the  people's  interest 
has  been  prevented  session  after  session  by  bribery;  that 
Railroad  Commissioners  have  been  similarly  paid  to  deny 
relief  from  robbery,  and  that  newspapers  have  been  sub- 
sidled  to  justify  these  crimes  to  the  public? 

Why  should  there  be  any  squeamlshness  about 
blowing  away  the  corporate  mist  with  which  the  men 
who  have  plundered  the  people,  debauched  the  peo- 
ple's servants  and  corrupted  the  press,  have  sur- 
rounded themselves,  and  so  given  a  sort  of  largeness 
and  dignity  to  their  crimes  which  mixes  the  popular 
anger  with  awe?  If  there  were  more  plain  speaking, 
there  would  be  fewer  evil  deeds.  Ugly  things  lose 
much  of  their  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  us  when 
described  in  fine  words.  "  Diversion  of  funds  "  does  not 
shock  the  average  moral  sense  as  "  stealing  "  docs ;  nor 
"persuasion,"  "solid  reasons,"  or  "caving  down  the 
bank"  as  does  "bribery."  They  are  the  same  things; 
but  actions,  like  men,  are  much  improved  in  appearance 
by  good  clothes.  If  the  people  should  get  into  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  the  railroad  trio  as  thieves,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  they  would  treat  them  as  such.  Messrs.  Stan- 
ford, Huntington  and  Crocker  are  clear-headed  men,  and 
know  this;  hence  the  perpetual  appeal  of  their  nevvs- 
|ia[>ers  that  the  railroad  problem  be  discussed  calmly, 
with  careful  courtesy  and  an  absence  of  offensive  person- 
ality. It  is  a  shrewd  plea.  Decided  action  is  apt  to  fol- 
low upon  plain  speech. 

The  only  railroad  "  problem  "  that  exists  in  this  state 
is:  How  shall  we  stop  the  theft  of  our  property  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company?  The  newspapers  of 
the  corjjoration  tell  us  also  that  we  should  approach  this 
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problem  in  a  calm,  not  to  say  reverential  spirit,  and  be 
particularly  cautious  not  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  com- 
pany in  our  efforts  to  get  justice  for  ourselves — which  is 
equivalent  to  asking  that  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  scratch 
the  fingers  of  a  garroter  in  wrenching  them  from  our 
throat,  or  not  to  endanger  the  bones  of  a  burglar  whom 
we  find  in  our  dwelling  by  forcing  him  to  jump  from  the 
window. 

If  there  are  any  who  fancy  that  these  comparisons  are 
rather  strong,  they  should  inform  themselves  of  the  fads. 
A  few  days  ago  a  business  man,  in  casual  conversation, 
related  to  the  writer  part  of  his  experience  with  the  rail- 
road company.  He  had  a  factory  on  the  Oakland  side 
of  the  bay.  He  was  shipping  large  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  interior.  This  material,  though  of  uni- 
form weight  and  bulk,  varied  frequently  in  value.  He 
found  that  the  transportation  charges  varied  accordingly. 
He  sought  the  person  who  has  charge  of  Messrs.  Stanford, 
Huntington  and  Crocker's  freight  business — oneStubbs — 
and  asked  why  it  was  that  the  charge  was  based  on  the 
value  of  the  goods,  the  more  costly  involving  no  greater 
expense  to  haul  than  the  less  valuable.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  because  the  company  ran  a  greater  risk.  He 
offered  to  hold  them  free  from  all  liability  for  accident  or 
loss  as  insurers  if  they  would  give  him  a  uniform  rate.  It 
was  refused,  and  on  being  pressed  for  a  reason,  Stubbs 
said  bluntly  that  the  high-grade  material  could  stand 
more  than  the  low.  The  manufacturer  objected  on  the 
ground  that  this  made  the  company  a  partner  in  the 
profits  of  his  business;  but  he  had  no  recourse.  A  little 
later  he  had  a  barge-load  of  fuel  floated  down  from  Sac- 
ramento. An  indignant  visit  from  Stubbs  followed,  and 
the  manufacturer  was  told  that  unless  he  handed  over 
an  amount  equal  to  what  he  had  saved  by  choosing  car- 
riage for  his  fuel  by  water  instead  of  by  rail,  the  rates  on 
his  other  freights  would  be  raised  until  the  loss  to  the 
company  had  been  made  good. 

This  one  instance  illustrates  the  whole  business  policy 
of  the  railroad  company.  .  Every  shipper  is  robbed  in  the 
same  way.  The  pillage  stops  just  short  of  the  point  at 
which  it  would  be  altogether  unendurable  and  drive  the 
shipper  out  of  business.  Competition  is  strangled. 
Merchants  are  played  one  against  the  other  and  trapped 
into  commercial  slavery.  They  are  forbidden  to  employ 
ships  to  carry  their  goods,  and  under  penalties  are  forced 
to  deal  only  with  fellow-slaves.  A  purchase  from  one 
who  has  dared  to  use  the  ocean  subjects  the  commercial 
serf  to  the  lash.  In  order  to  maintain  their  mastership 
over  their  fellow-citizens  who  use  their  roads,  Stanford, 
Huntington  and  Crocker  have  found  it  necessary  to  set 
up  a  spy  system  such  as  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  whose  only  analogy  was  the  secret  police  of 
France  under  the  old  regime.  The  railroad  detective 
haunts  the  wharves  of  all  shipping  points  on  the  coast,  to 
detect  any  evasion  of  the  rule  that  no  slave  shall  ship  by 
water;  the  railroad  accountant  demands  access  at  all 
times  to  the  books  of  the  merchant,  upon  which  as  close 
a  watch  is  kept  as  an  employer  keeps  upon  his  accounts 
w  hen  he  suspects  that  his  clerks  are  robbing  him.  If  stung 
by  unbearable  tyranny  to  seek  the  offices  of  his  master  to 
make  protest,  the  angry  words  of  the  rebel  are  taken 
down  by  a  screen-concealed  phonographer,  to  be  used 
against  him  in  the  future  as  justification  for  further  out- 
rage. 

We  arc  all  working  for  these  three  men.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  that  is  not  a  loser  by  their  larcenous  rule.  The 
producer  who  is  robbed  passes  on  as  much  of  his  loss  as 
he  can  to  the  merchant,  and  the  merchant,  again,  to  the 
consumer.  Our  food,  our  clothing,  our  rent — every  nec- 
essary— costs  us  more  because  Stanford,  Huntington  and 
Crocker  levy  a  tax  on  them  which  they  have  no  more 
right  to  collect  than  a  grocer  who  sells  us  a  dollar's  worth 
of  sugar  has  a  right  to  [tick  our  pocket  of  half  a  dollar 
when  he  hands  the  package  over. 

When  Stanford,  I  [untington  and  Crocker  (  ease  stealing, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  respectful  treatment  due 
honest  men ;  when  they  cease  spying  and  bullying,  they 
will  not  be  the  objects  of  the  anger  which  those  practices 
excite;  when  they  cease  corrupting  legislatures,  bribing 
Railroad  Commissioners  and  hiring  venal  newspapers  to 
defend  their  villainies,  they  will  be  classed  with  good  citi- 
zens and  not  with  dangerous  scoundrels;  when  they  cease 
to  claim  the  right  to  take  other  people's  money  because 
they  have  the  power  to  extort  it,  they  will  be  in  no  dan- 
ger of  having  their  fine  feelings  hurt  by  being  compared 
to  garroters  and  burglars; — when,  in  short,  they  have  re- 
moved the  causes  which  make  them  hated,  they  will  not 
need  to  walk  in  nightly  fear  of  the  assassin,  or  dread  that 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets  may  become 
the  Bastille  of  a  new  revolution. 


A  SHOCK  TO  NOB  HILL. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  paper  we  considered  our 
Obtrusive  friend  Jenkins,  and  rejoiced  that  some  sensible 
ladies,  moving  in  fashionable  society  at  Washington,  had 
slammed  their  doors  in  his  face  and  forbidden  him  their 
premises.  We  said  we  were  sanguine  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  soon  become  the  thing  for  everybody 
to  kick  Jenkins,  as  the  public  had  grown  weary,  very 
weary,  of  reading  of  the  dancings  and  eatings  of  no- 
bodies, whose  only  social  merit  is  that  they  have  managed 
to  gel  hold  of  a  good  deal  of  money.  It  is  but  four 
weeks  since  we  wrote  so  hopefully  of  the  arrival  ol  the 
new  fashion,  yet  here  comes  our  corpulent  neighbor  the 
Argonaut  and  joins  us  with  husky  enthusiasm  in  poking 
fun  at  the  vulgar  rich,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  shine  in 
society. 

We  do  not  move  in  the  exalted  circles  of  whic  h  the 
Argonaut  has  long  been  the  admiration  and  delight,  and 
cannot  say,  from  actual  observation,  what  effect  has  been 
produced  there  by  its  extraordinary  condui  t  in  coming 
over,  even  for  a  moment,  to  keep  company  with  a  rude, 
irreverent  paper  like  The  San  Franciscan,  There  must 
be  consternation  and  just  indignation  on  Nob  Hill. 
Here  is  a  paper  that  for  years  has  sat  humbly  on  the 
doorsteps  of  the  rich, grateful  for  whatever  alms  might  be 
thrown  to  it  in  the  way  of  food  for  its  news  or  advertising 
columns;  always  willing  to  run  errands  for  its  wealthy 
patrons;  never  failing  in  respect  lor  their  money;  fero- 
ciously eager  to  prove  its  devotion  to  them  by  shaking  its  fist 
and  roaring  at  any  common  person  who  dared  to  question 
the  privilege  of  the  already  rich  to  make  themselves  richer 
by  plundering  their  poorer  neighbors;  which  could  never 
see  wrong  in  robbery  if  the  robber  happened  to  be  not  in 
need  of  the  loot ;  whose  contempt  for  a  poor  man  was  so 
hearty  that  it  disputed  his  right  to  reproduce  his  species  ;— 
here  is  a  paper,  we  say,  that  has  rejoiced  as  no  paper  ever 
rejoiced  before  in  being  a  flunky  to  wealth,  setting  up  as  a 
scoffer  at  the  pretensions  ol  wealth  to  social  considera- 
tion! It  tells  us  that  it  laughs  when  it  "  recalls  what  in 
the  thirty-five  years  of  residence  we  have  personally  gath- 
ered concerning  the  lives  and  history  of  the  people  who 
are  now  flourishing  in  our  columns  as 'good  society,'" 
and  that  "  an  awfully  funny  book  would  be  the  faithfully 
detailed  narrative  of  the  history  of  our  first  families." 
We  would  as  soon  have  believed  that  Mr.  Thackeray's 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Jeems  Vellowplush,  could  have  been 
false  to  his  livery,  as  that  the  Argonaut  could  speak  with 
this  shocking  disrespect  of  the  people  on  whose  bread  it 
has  grown  fat,  and  to  whose"  mean  ambition  and  base 
prejudices  it  has  catered  to  its  profit. 

But  after  astonishing  the  local  aristocracy  by  telling  it 
the  undeniable  truth  that  it  is  a  vulgar  money-hunting, 
money-worshiping  mob,  this  audacious  menial  pauses  to 
enjoy  the  amazement  on  the  faces  of  its  friends,  and  then — 
after  smoothing  the  wrinkles  out  of  its  small-clothes,  see- 
ing that  the  gold  braid  on  its  jacket  is  as  bright  as  ever, 
and  the  corporation  cockade  in  its  cap  is  w  here  it  ought  to 
be — it  bows  respectfully  again,  and  says  that  in  its  belief 
society  everywhere  is  composed  of  vulgar  money-hunters 
and  money-worshipers;  that  "  the  one  possessing  wealth 
is,  by  the  canons  of  society,  entitled  to  he  on  lop.  The 
poor  are,  by  the  laws  of  Cod  and  the  universal  assent  of 
humanity,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder."  The  local  aristocracy,  therefore, 
may  continue  to  be  vulgar,  and  hunt  and  worship  money, 
with  the  Argonaut's  permission  and  approval. 

To  be  frank,  we  feel  no  regret  that  the  Argonaut,  after 
having  shown  that  it  knows  just  what  the  society  whose 
deeds  Jenkins  blazons  is  worth,  should  have  decided  to 
keep  on  its  livery  and  retain  its  seat  on  the  doorsteps  of 
the  people  it  despises.  We  feared  that  we  had  alarmed 
it  into  a  desire  to  share  the  field  which  we  want  all  to 
ourselves  here.  Besides,  the  Argonaut  has  worn  buttons 
so  long  that  it  would  never  feel  easy  in  the  garments  of 
independence  and  self-respect.  On  all  accounts,  there- 
fore, it  is  better  that  it  should  slay  where  it  is.  It  is  well 
fed,  well  paid,  and  is  permitted  to  come  into  the  parlor 
occasionally  to  amuse  the  Company.  What  more  can  it 
ask?  And  then,  think  how  dull  life  would  be  for  the 
Pope's  Irish  if  the  Argonaut  were  no  more  privileged  to 
rush  out  of  Mr.  (.'rocker's  kitchen  to  throw  an  occasional 
bucket  of  dirty  water  on  them. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  NEVADA. 

It  has  .been  telegraphed  that  Senator  Fail  has  said  that 
he  would  spend  half  a  million  to  elect  Mr.  Bayard  to  the 
Presidency,  if  that  respectable,  honest  and  mediocre  gen- 
tleman should  get  the  Democratic  nomination.  This 
means  that  Senator  Fair  would  buy  the  three  electoral 


votes  of  Nevada  for  him.  They  were  bought  for  Gi 
Hancock  in  1880 with  Mr.  l  air's  money.  The  rhillionai. 
did  not  spend  his  cash  for  General  Hancock's  sake,  how- 
ever, but  to  elect  a  Legislature  that  would  send  himself  to 
the  Senate.  The  electoral  ticket  was  carried  along  on 
the  golden  stream  that  flowed  from  Mr.  Fair's  pocket. 
Perhaps  if  Mr.  hair  had  not  been  in  the  field  the  state 
might  have  given  Hancoc  k  its  votes  without  coin  in  re- 
turn, but  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Fair's  wealth  wanted  an 
office  the  voters  of  the  sagebrush  felt  that  it  would  jar 
with  the  political  traditions  of  the  commonwealth  if  he 
were  not  forc  ed  to  buy  the  election  of  the  whole  ticket. 
Early  on  elec  tion  clay  the  interests  of  pure  l>emocratic 
government  were  threatened  by  the  Republicans,  who 
began  paying,  in  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill,  five  dol- 
lars apiece  for  votes;  but  the  Democracy,  bac  ked  by  Mr. 
Fair's  money,  rallied  and  routed  the  party  of  corruption 
by  bidding  seven  dollars  and  a  half.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  how  Nevada  will  go  if  Senator  Lair's  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  gets  the  nomination,  provided  the 
hall-mill  ion  shall  be  forthcoming.  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for 
candidates  in  Nevada  that  the  population  is  small,  for 
votes  cost  more  there  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
We  have  been  told  on  pretty  good  authority  that  Indiana 
was  wrested  from  the  Democracy  and  given  to  Mr.  Gar- 
field by  the  use  of  two-dollar  greenbacks.  A  Nevada 
voter  would  scorn  anything  less  than  five  dollars.  He 
has  frequently  got  as  high  as  twenty  dollars.  No  other 
state  has  ever  run  the  price  up  to  anywhere  near  the  latter 
figure.  When  the  next  Republic  an  Presidential  candi- 
date writes  to  the  successor  of  General  Brady  to  know 
how  the  departments  generally  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
contributing  to  the  corruption  fund,  he  will  not  calculate 
his  chances  of  getting  votes  enough  on  the  basis  of  Ne- 
vada quotations.  The  iron  law  of  competition  has  sadly 
depressed  the  price  of  the  vote  of  the  honest  working- 
man  in  the  East. 


SOME  GOOD  WORK. 


Some  things  have  recently  occurred  which  have  raised 
popular  respect  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  San 
Francisco  and  its  vicinity.  The  hanging  at  last  of  Wheeler, 
the  sending  of  (bay,  the  thiev  ing  ex-Secretary  of  the  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  to  San  Quentin,  the  conviction  of 
O'Brien,  his  assistant,  the  discouraged  confession  of 
Ouirk,  a  third  member  of  the  gang,  and  the  punishment 
of  I  )ods, Oakland's  embezzling  Treasurer, are  among  them. 
The  fact  that  all  of  these  culprits  are  Republicans,  and 
that  the  discovery  of  their  crimes  followed  the  accession 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  power,  shows  the  wisdom  of 
putting  one  party  out  and  the  other  in  pretty  frequently. 
It  is  demanding  too  much  of  human  nature  to  expect  any 
political  party  to  uncover  its  own  rascals,  but  each  has 
the  motive  of  self-interest  to  sharpen  its  nose  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  misdeeds  of  the  other.  When  a  Demo- 
cratic President  shall  be  elected  and  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  (a  thing  that  the  child  now  born  may  possibly  see 
for  the  blundering  and  timid  survivals  who  now  officer 
the  party  cannot  live  forever),  there  will  probably  be  such 
revelations  of  Republican  plundering  as  will  shoc  k  the 
people  into  keeping  that  party  out  of  office  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  so,  for  the  improvement  of  its  moral 
health.  However  disappointing  the  Demo<  ratic adminis- 
tration in  this  state  has  been  in  some  respects,  it  has  cer- 
tainly shown  commendable  energy  in  sending  to  jail  as 
many  Republican  predecessors  in  office  as  possible.  Con- 
troller Dunn,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  begun  suit  against 
the  ex-Harbor  Commissioners  under  whom  Gray  and  the 
rest  did  their  stealing.  If  it  can  be  clone  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  equity  why  it  should  not  be  they  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  reimburse  the  state  for  the  money  lost 
to  it  by  the  dishonesty  ol'  their  subordinates.  If  the 
Commissioners  had  been  properly  watchful,  such  plun- 
dering would  not  have  been  possible  Controller  Dunn 
deserves  well  of  the  public  for  the  energy  with  which  he 
has  guarded  their  interests  in  a  number  of  directions,  and 

particularly  for  his  active  and  intelligent  work  in  exposing 

Gray  and  his  band. 


The  sort  of  public  spirit  which  actuates  San  Francisco 
was  strikingly  illustrated  this  week.  An  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  was  called,  to  consider  a  question  which 
vitally  affects  the  welfare  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  press  of  the  city,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception,  dismissed  the  subject  with  the  most  trifling 
mention.  A  slogging  match  was  arranged  between  two 
brawny  brutes,  to  which  the  same  press  devoted  columns 
of  space,  while  upwards  of  eight  thousandjenthusiastic 
citizens  encouraged  it  by  their  presence, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MISS  BARTRAM'S  TROUBLE 


I'.V  BAVARD  TAYLOR. 


It  was  a  day  of  unusual  excitement  at  the  Rambo  farm- 
house. On  the  farm,  it  is  true,  all  things  were  in  their 
accustomed  order,  and  all  growths  did  their  accustomed 
credit  to  the  season.  The  fences  were  in  good  repair; 
the  cattle  were  healthy  and  gave  promise  of  the  normal 
increase,  and  the  young  com  was  neither  strangled  with 
weeds  nor  assassinated  by  cut-worms.  Old  John  Rambo 
was  gradually  allowing  his  son  Henry  to  manage  in  his 
stead,  and  the  latter  shrewdly  permitted  his  father  to  be- 
lieve that  he  exercised  the  anc  ient  authority.  Leonard 
Clare,  the  strong  young  fellow  who  had  been  taken  from 
that  shiftless  adventurer  his  father  when  a  mere  child, 
and  brought  up  almost  as  one  of  the  family,  and  who  had 
worked  as  a  joiner's  apprentice  during  the  previous  six 
months,  had  come  back  for  the  harvest  work.  So  the 
Rambos  were  forehanded,  and  probably  as  well  satisfied 
as  it  is  possible  for  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  be. 

In  the  house,  also,  Mrs.  Prist  ilia  Rambo  was  not  severely 
haunted  by  the  specter  of  any  neglected  duty.  The  sim- 
ple regular  routine  of  the  household  could  not  be  changed 
under  her  charge;  each  thing  had  its  appropriate  order 
of  performance,  must  be  done,  and  was  done.  If  the 
season  were  backward  at  the  time  appointed  for  white- 
washing or  soapmaking,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  season  ; 
if  the  unhatched  goslings  were  slain  by  thunder,  she  laid 
the  blame  on  the  thunder.  And  if—but  no.  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  suppose  that,  outside  of  those  two  inevitable, 
fearful  house-cleaning  weeks  in  each  year,  there  could 
have  been  any  disorder  in  the  cold,  prim,  varnish-odored 
best  rooms,  sacred  to  company. 

It  was  Miss  Hetty  Rambo,  whose  pulse  beat  some  ten 
strokes  faster  than  its  wont,  as  she  sat  down  with  the  rest 
to  their  early  country  dinner.  Whether  her  brother 
Henry's  participated  in  the  accelerated  movement  could 
not  be  guessed  by  his  demeanor.  She  glanced  at  him 
now  and  then,  with  bright  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  eager 
to  speak,  yet  shrinking  from  the  half-magisterial  air  which 
was  beginning  to  supplant  hisold  familiar  banter.  I  lenry 
was  changing  with  his  new  responsibility,  as  she  admitted 
to  herself  with  a  sort  of  dismay  ;  he  had  the  airs  of  an  in- 
dependent farmer,  and  she  remained  only  a  fanner's 
daughter — without  any  acknowledged  rights,  until  she 
should  acquire  them  all,  at  a  single  blow,  by  marriage. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  have  felt  what  was  in  her  mind,  for, 
as  he  cut  out  the  quarter  of  a  dried-apple  pie,  he  said, 
carelessly : 

"  I  must  go  down  to  the  Lion  this  afternoon.  There's 
a  fresh  drove  of  Maryland  cattle  just  come." 

"Oh,  Harry!"  cried  Hetty,  in  real  distress. 

"I  know,"  he  answered;  "but  as  Miss  Hartram  is 
going  to  stay  two  weeks,  she'll  keep.  She's  not  like  a 
drove,  that's  here  one  day,  and  away  the  next.  Besides, 
it  is  precious  little  good  I  shall  have  of  her  society,  until 
you  two  have  used  up  all  your  secrets  and  small  talk.  I 
know  how  it  is  with  girls.  Leonard  will  drive  over  to  meet 
the  train." 

"  Won't  I  do  on  a  pinch?  "  Leonard  asked. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  '  said  Hetty,  a  little  embarrassed, 
"only  Alice — Miss  Hartram — might  expect  Harry,  be- 
cause her  brother  came  for  me  when  I  went  up." 

"  If  that's  all,  make  yourself  easy.  Bet,"  Henry  an- 
swered, as  he  rose  from  the  table.  "There's  a  mighty 
difference  between  hire  and  there.  Unless  you  mean  to 
turn  us  into  a  town  family  while  she  stays— high  quality, 
eh?  " 

"Go  along  to  your  cattle!  there's  not  much  quality, 
high  or  low,  where  you  are." 

Hetty  was  indignant;  but  the  annoyance  exhausted 
itself  healthfully  while  she  was  clearing  away  the  dishes 
and  restoring  the  room  to  its  order,  so  that  when  Leonard 
drove  up  to  the  gate  with  the  lumbering,  old-fashioned 
carriage  two  hours  afterward,  she  came  lorth  calm,  cheer- 
ful, fresh  as  a  pink  in  her  pink  muslin,  and  entirely  the 
good,  sensible  country  girl  she  was. 

Two  or  three  years  before,  she  and  Miss  Hartram, 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  in  the  city,  had  been 
rOOm-mates  at  the  Nereid  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 
Kach  liked  the  other  for  the  contrast  to  her  own  self. 
Hoth  were  honest,  good  and  lovable,  but  Hetty  had  the 
Stronger  nerves  and  a  practical  sense  which  seemed  to  be 
admirable  ( ourage  in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Alice,  whose  in- 
stincts were  more  delicate,  whose  tastes  were  fine  and 
high,  and  who  could  not  conceive  of  life  without  certain 
luxurious  accessories.  A  very  cordial  friendship  sprang 
up  between  them— not  the  effusive  girl-love,  with  its 
iterative  kisses,  tears  and  flow  of  loosened!  hair,  but 
springing  from  the  respect  inspired  by  sound  and  positive 
qualities. 

The  winter  before  Hetty  had  been  invited  to  visit  her 
friend  in  the  city,  and  had  passed  a  very  excited  and  de- 
lightful week  in  the  stately  Hartram  mansion.  If  she 
were  at  first  a  little  fluttered  by  the  manners  of  the  new 
world,  she  was  intelligent  enough  to  carry  her  own  na- 
ture frankly  through  it,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  assume 
its  character.  Thus  her  little  awkwardnesses  became 
originalities,  and  she  was  almost  popular  in  the  lofty  cir- 
cle when  she  withdrew  from  it.  It  was  therefore,  i>er- 
haps,  slightly  inconsistent  in  Hetty  that  she  was  not  quite 
sure  bow  Miss  Hartram  would  accept  the  reverse  side  of 
this  social  experience.  She  imagined  it  easier  to  look 
down  and  make  allowances,  as  a  host,  than  as  a  guest; 
she  could  not  understand  that  the  charm  of  the  change 
might  be  fully  equal. 

It  was  lovely  weather,  as  they  drove  up  the  sweet,  ever- 
changing  curves  of  Brandywine  valley.  The  woods  fairly 
laughed  in  the  clear  sunlight,  and  the  soft,  incessant, 
shifting  breezes.  Leonard,  in  his  best  clothes,  and  with 
a  smoother  gloss  on  his  brown  hair,  sang  to  himself  as  he 
urged  the  strong-boned  horses  into  a  trot  along  the  levels; 
and  Hetty  finally  felt  so  quietly  happy  that  she  forgot  to 
be  nervous.  When  they  reac  hed  the  station  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  long  platform  together,  until  the  train 
from  the  city  thundered  up,  and  painfully  restrained  its 


speed.  Then  Hetty,  catching  sight  of  a  fawn-colored 
traveling  dress  issuing  from  the  ladies' car,  caught  hold  of 
Leonard's  arm,  and  cried  :  "  There  she  is! " 

Miss  Hartram  heard  the  words,  and  looked  down  with 
a  bright,  glad  expression  on  her  face.  It  was  not  her 
beauty  that  made  Leonard's  heart  suddenly  stop  beating; 
for  she  was  not  considered  a  beauty,  in  society.  It  was 
something  rarer  than  perfect  beauty,  yet  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  describe— a  serene,  unconscious  grace,  a  pure, 
lofty  maturity  of  womanhood,  such  as  our  souls  bow  down 
to  in  the  Santa  Barbara  of  Palma  Vecchio.  Her  features 
were  not  "faultlessly  regular,"  but  they  were  informed 
with  the  finer  harmonies  of  her  character.  She  was  a 
woman,  at  whose  feet  a  noble  man  might  kneel,  lay  his 
forehead  on  her  knee,  confess  his  sins,  and  be  pardoned. 

She  stepped  down  to  the  platform,  and  Hetty's  arms 
were  about  her.  After  a  double  embrace  she  gently  dis- 
engaged herself,  turned  to  Leonard,  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  said,  with  a  smile  which  was  delightfully  frank  and 
cordial:  "I  will  not  wait  for  Betty's  introduction,  Mr. 
Rambo.  She  has  talked  to  me  so  much  of  her  brother 
Harry,  that  I  quite  know  you  already." 

Leonard  could  neither  withdraw  his  eyes  nor  his  hand. 
It  was  like  a  double  burst  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  in 
which  his  breast  seemed  to  expand,  his  stature  to  grow, 
and  his  whole  nature  to  throb  with  some  new  and  won- 
derful force.  A  faint  color  came  into  Miss  Hartram 's 
cheeks,  as  they  stood  thus,  for  a  moment,  face  to  face. 
She  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  but  of  this  he 
never  thought;  had  any  words  come  to  his  mind,  his 
tongue  could  not  have  uttered  them. 

"  It  is  not  Harry,"  Hetty  explained,  striving  to  bide  her 
embarrassment.  "  This  is  Leonard  Clare,  who  lives  with 
us." 

"Then  I  do  not  know  you  so  well  as  I  thought,"  Miss 
Hartram  said  to  him  ;  "  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, after  all." 

"There  isn't  no  harm  done,"  Leonard  answered,  and 
instantly  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  the  words,  blushed 
so  painfully  that  Miss  Bart  ram  felt  the  inadequacy  of  her 
social  tact  to  relieve  so  manifest  a  case  of  distress.  But 
she  did,  instinctively,  what  was  really  best :  she  gave 
Leonard  the  check  for  her  trunk,  divided  her  satchels 
with  Betty,  and  walked  to  the  carriage. 

He  did  not  sing,  as  he  drove  homewards  down  the  val- 
ley. Seated  on  the  trunk,  in  front,  he  quietly  governed 
the  horses,  while  the  two  girls,  on  the  seat  behind  him, 
talked  constantly  and  gaily.  Only  the  rich,  steady  tones 
of  Miss  Hartram 's  voice  would  make  their  way  into  his 
ears,  and  every  light,  careless  sentence  printed  itself  u|xm 
his  memory.  They  came  to  him  as  if  from  some  inacces- 
sible planet.  Poor  fellow  !  he  was  not  the  first  to  feel 
"  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star." 

When  they  reached  the  Rambo  farm-house,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  give  his  hand  to  help  her  down 
from  the  clumsy  carriage.  He  held  it  but  a  moment ; 
yet  in  that  moment  a  gentle  pulse  throbbed  upon  his  hard 
palm,  and  he  mechanically  set  his  teeth,  to  keep  down 
the  impulse  which  made  him  wild  to  hold  it  there  forever. 
"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clare!  "  said  Miss  Hartram,  and  passed 
into  the  house.  When  he  followed  presently;  shoulder- 
ing her  trunk  into  the  upper  best-room,  and  kneeling 
upon  the  floor  to  unbuckle  the  straps,  she  found  herself 
wondering;  "Is  this  a  knightly  service,  or  the  menial 
duty  of  a  porter?  Can  a  man  be  both  sensitive  and 
ignorant,  chivalrous  and  vulgar?  " 

The  question  was  not  so  easily  decided,  though  no  one 
guessed  how  much  Miss  Hartram  pondered  it  during  the 
succeeding  days.  She  insisted  from  the  first  that  her 
coming  should  make  no  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
household;  she  rose  in  the  cool,  dewy  summer  days, 
dined  at  noon  in  the  old  brown  room  beside  the  kitchen, 
and  only  differed  from  the  Rambos  in  sitting  at  her 
moon-lit  window,  anil  breathing  the  subtile  odors  of  a 
myriad  leaves,  long  after  Hetty  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
health. 

It  was  strange  how  frequently  the  strong,  not  very 
graceful  figure  of  Leonard  Clare  man  bed  through  these 
reveries.  She  occasionally  spoke  to  him  at  the  common 
table,  or  as  she  passed  the  borders  of  the  hay-field,  where 
he  and  Henry  were  at  work ;  but  his  words  to  her  were 
always  few  and  constrained.  What  was  there  in  his  eyes 
that  haunted  her?  Not  merely  a  most  reverent  admira- 
tion of  her  pure  womanly  refinement,  although  she  read 
that  also;  not  a  fear  of  disparagement,  such  as  his  awk- 
ward speech  implied,  but  something  which  seemed  to 
seek  agonizingly  for  another  language  than  that  of  the 
lips — something  which  appealed  to  her  from  equal  ground, 
and  asked  for  an  answer. 

One  evening  she  met  him  in  the  lane,  as  she  returned 
from  the  meadow.  She  carried  a  bunch  of  flowers,  with 
delicate  blue  and  lilac  bells,  and  asked  him  the  name. 

"Them's  Brandywine  cowslips,"  he  answered;  "I 
never  heard  no  other  name." 

"  May  I  correct  you?  "  she  said,  gently,  and  with  smile 
which  she  meant  to  be  playful.  "  I  suppose  the  main 
thing  is  to  speak  one's  thought,  but  there  are  neat  and 
orderly  ways,  and  there  are  careless  ways."  Thereupon 
she  pointed  out  the  inaccuracies  of  his  answer,  he  stand- 
ing beside  her,  silent  and  attentive.  When  she  ceased, 
he  did  not  immediately  reply. 

"  You  will  take  it  in  good  part,  will  you  not?  "  she  con- 
tinued. "  I  ho))C  I  have  not  offended  you." 
•  "  No!  "  he  exclaimed,  firmly,  lifting  his  head  and  look- 
ing at  her.  The  inscrutable  expression  in  his  dark  gray 
eyes  was  stronger  than  before,  and  all  his  features  were 
more  clearly  drawn.  He  reminded  her  of  a  picture  of 
Adam  which  she  had  once  seen :  there  was  the  same 
rather  low  forehead,  straight,  even  brows,  full  yet  strong 
mouth,  and  that  broader  form  of  chin  which  repeats  and 
balances  the  character  of  the  forehead.  He  was  not  posi- 
tively handsome,  but  from  head  to  foot  he  expressed  a 
fresh,  sound  quality  of  manhood. 

Another  question  flashed  across  Miss  Bart/am 's  mind  : 
Is  life  long  enough  to  transform  this  clay  into  marble? 
Here  is  a  man  in  form,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  the 
perfect  masculine  nature :  shall  the  broad,  free  intelli- 
gence, the  grace  and  sweetness,  the  taste  and  refinement, 


which  the  best  culture  gives,  never  be  his  also?  If  not, 
woman  must  be  content  with  faulty  representations  of  her 
ideal. 

So  musing,  she  walked  on  to  the  farm-house.  Leonard 
had  picked  up  one  of  the  blossoms  she  had  let  fall,  and 
appeared  to  be  curiously  examining  it.  If  he  had  apolo- 
gized for  his  want  of  grammar,  or  promised  to  reform  it, 
her  interest  in  him  might  have  diminished;  but  his 
silence,  his  simple,  natural  obedience  to  some  powerful 
inner  force,  whatever  it  was,  hcl|»ed  to  strengthen  that 
phantom  of  him  in  her  mind,  which  was  now  beginning 
to  be  a  serious  trouble. 

Once  again,  the  day  before  she  left  the  Rambo  farm- 
house to  return  to  the  city,  she  came  upon  him,  alone. 
She  had  wandered  off  to  the  Brandywine,  to  gather  ferns 
at  a  rocky  point  where  some  choice  varieties  were  to  be 
found.  There  were  a  few  charming  clumps,  half-way  up 
a  slaty  cliff,  which  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  scale,  and 
she  was  standing  at  the  base,  looking  up  in  vain  longing, 
when  a  voice,  almost  at  her  ear,  said: 

"  Which  ones  do  you  want?" 

Afterward,  she  wondered  that  she  did  not  start  at  the 
voice.  Leonard  had  come  up  the  road  from  one  of  the 
lower  fields;  he  wore  neither  coat  nor  waistcoast,  and  his 
shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  showed  the  firm,  beautiful  white 
of  the  flesh  below  the  strong  tan  of  his  neck.  Miss 
Hartram  noticed  the  sinewy  strength  and  elasticity  of  his 
form,  yet  when  she  looked  again  at  the  ferns,  she  shook 
her  head,  and  answered  : 

"  None,  since  I  cannot  have  them." 

Without  saying  a  word,  he  took  off  his  shoes,  and  com- 
menced climbing  the  nearly  perpendicular  face  of  the 
cliff.  He  had  done  it  before,  many  a  time ;  but  Miss 
Hartram,  although  she  was  familiar  with  such  exploits 
from  the  pages  of  many  novels,  had  never  seen  the  reality, 
and  it  quite  took  away  her  breath. 

When  he  descended  with  the  ferns  in  his  hand,  she 
said:  "It  was  a  great  risk;  1  wish  1  had  not  wanted 
them." 

"  It  was  no  risk  for  me,"  he  answered. 

"  What  can  I  send  you  in  return?"  she  asked,  as  they 
walked  forward.    "  I  am  going  home  to-morrow." 

"Betty  told  me,"  Leonard  said;  "please  wait  one 
minute.' 

He  Stepped  down  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  washed 
his  hands  carefully  in  the  clear  water,  and  back  to  her, 
holding  them,  (happing,  at  his  sides. 

"Iam  very  ignorant,"  he  then  continued— "  ignorant 
and  rough.  You  are  good,  to  want  to  send  me  some- 
thing, but  I  want  nothing.  Miss  Hartram,  you  are  very 
good." 

He  paused  ;  but  with  all  hertact  and  social  e.x])ericncc, 
she  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  Would  you  do  one  little  thing  for  me — not  for  the 
ferns,  that  was  nothing — no  more  than  you  do,  without 
thinking,  for  all  your  friends?" 

"  Oh,  surely!"  she  said. 

"  Might  I— might  I— now  (there'll  be  no  chance  to- 
morrow) shake  hands  with  you?" 

The  words  seemed  to  be  forced  from  him  by  the  strength 
of  a  fierce  will.    Hoth  Stopped  involuntarily. 

"  It's  quite  dry,  you  see,"  said  he,  offering  his  hand. 
Her  own  sank  upon  it,  palm  to  palm,  and  the  fingers 
softly  closed  over  each,  as  if  with  the  passion  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  kiss.  Miss  Hartram 's  heart  came  to  her  eyes, 
and  read,  at  last,  the  question  in  Leonard's.  It  was:  "I 
as  man  and  you  as  woman  are  equals;  will  you  give  me 
time  to  reach  you?"  What  her  eyes  replied  she  knew  not. 
A  mighty  influence  drew  her  on,  and  a  mighty  doubt  and 
dread  restrained  her.  One  said :  "  Here  is  your  lover, 
your  husband,  your  cherished  [«rtner,  left  by  fate  below 
your  station,  yet  whom  you  may  lift  to  your  side!  Shall 
man,  alone,  crown  the  humble  maiden — stoop  to  love, 
and,  loving,  ennoble?  Be  you  the  queen,  and  love  him 
by  the  royal  right  of  womanhood!"  Hut  the  other  sternly 
whis|ierea:  "  How  shall  your  fine  and  delicate  fibers  be 
knit  into  this  coarse  texture?  Ignorance,  which  years 
cannot  wash  away — low  instincts,  what  do_iw/  know? — all 
the  servile  side  of  life,  which  is  turned  from  you — what 
madness  to  choose  this,  because  some  current  of  earthly 
magnetism  sets  along  your  nerves?  He  loves  you  :  what 
of  that?  You  are  a  higher  being  to  him,  and  he  stupidly 
adores  you.  Think— yes,  dare  to  think  ot  all  the  prosaic 
realities  of  life,  shared  with  him!" 

Miss  Hartram  felt  herself  growing  dizzy.  Behind  the 
impulse  which  bade  her  cast  herself  upon  nis  breast  swept 
such  a  hot  wave  of  shame  and  pain  tnat  her  face  burned, 
and  she  dropped  her  eyelids  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  his 
face.  Hut,  for  one  endless  second,  the  sweeter  voice 
s|joke  through  their  clasped  hands.  Perhaps  he  kissed 
hers;  she  did  not  know;  she  only  heard  herself  murmur: 

"  Good-bye!    Pray  go  on ;  I  will  rest  here." 

She  sat  down  upon  a  bank  by  the  roadside,  turned  away 
her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes.  It  was  long  before  the 
tumult  in  her  nature  subsided.  If  she  reflected,  with  a 
sense  of  relief,  "  nothing  was  said,"  the  thought  immedi- 
ately followed,  "  but  all  is  known."  It  was  impossible — 
yes,  clearly  impossible;  and  then  came  such  a  wild  long- 
ing, such  an  assertion  of  the  right  and  truth  and  justice 
of  love,  as  made  her  seem  a  miserable  coward,  the  veriest 
slave  of  conventionalities. 

Out  of  this  struggle  dawned  self-knowledge,  and  the 
strength  which  is  born  of  it.  When  she  returned  to  the 
house  she  was  pale  and  weary,  but  capable  of  res|K>nding 
to  Hetty  Rambo 's  constant  cheerfulness.  The  next  day 
she  left  for  the  city,  without  having  seen  Leonard  Clare 


Henry  Rambo  married,  and  brought  a  new  mistress  to 
the  farm-house.  Betty  married,  and  migrated  to  a  new 
home  in  another  |Kirt  of  the  state.  Leonard  Clare  went 
back  to  his  trade,  and  returned  no  more  in  harvest-time. 
So  the  pleasant  farm  by  the  Brandywine,  having  served 
its  purpose  as  a  background,  will  be  seen  no  more  in  this 
history. 

Miss  Bartram's  inmost  life,  as  a  woman,  was  no  longer 
the  same.  The  point  of  view  trom  which  she  had  beheld 
the  world  was  snifted,  and  she  was  obliged  to  remodel 
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all  her  feelings  and  ideas  to  conform  to  it.  Blit  the 
process  was  gradual,  and  no  one  stood  near  enough  to  her 
to  remark  it.  She  was  occasionally  suspected  of  the  "  ec- 
centricity" which,  in  a  woman  of  five-and-twcnty,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  first  symptom  of  a  tendency  to  old- 
maidenhood,  but  which  is  really  the  sign  of  an  earnest 
heart  struggling  with  the  questions  of  life.  In  the  society 
of  cities,  most  men  give  only  the  shallow,  flashy  surface 
of  their  natures  to  the  young  women  they  meet,  and  Miss 
Bart  ram,  after  that  revelation  of  the  dumb  Strength  of  an 
ignorant  man,  sometimes  grew  very  impatient  of  the  plati- 
tudes and  affectations  which  came  to  her  clad  in  elegant 
words  and  accompanied  by  irreproachable  manners. 

She  had  various  suitors ;  for  that  sense  of  grace  and  re- 
pose and  sweet  feminine  power,  which  hung  around  her 
like  an  atmosphere,  attracted  good  and  true  men  toward 
her.  To  some  indeed  she  gave  that  noble,  untroubled 
friendship  which  is  always  possible  between  the  best  of 
the  two  sexes,  and  when  she  was  compelled  to  deny  the 
most  intimate  appeal,  it  was  done  with  such  frank  sor- 
row, such  delicate  tenderness,  that  she  never  lost  the 
friend  in  losing  the  lover.  Hut,  as  one  year  after  another 
went  by,  and  the  younger  members  of  her  family  fell  off 
into  their  separate  domestic  orbits,  she  began  to  shrink  a 
little  at  the  pcrsceptive  of  a  lonely  life,  growing  lonelier  as 
it  receded  from  the  Present. 

By  this  time  1  .eonard  Clare  had  become  almost  a  dream 
to  her.  She  had  neither  seen  him  nor  heard  of  him  since 
he  let  go  her  hand  on  that  memorable  evening  beside  the 
stream.  He  was  a  strange,  bewildering  chance — a  cypher 
concealing  a  secret  which  she  could  not  intelligently  read. 
Why  should  she  keep  the  memory  of  that  jxjwer  which 
was,  perhaps,  some  unconscious  quality  of  his  nature  (no, 
it  was  not  so!  something  deeper  than  reason  cried),  or 
long  since  forgotten,  if  felt,  by  him? 

The  man  whom  she  most  esteemed  came  back  to  her. 
She  knew  the  ripeness  and  harmony  of  his  intellect,  the 
nobility  of  his  character,  and  the  generosity  of  a  feeling 
which  would  be  satisfied  with  only  a  partial  return.  She 
felt  sure,  also,  that  she  should  never  possess  a  sentiment 
nearer  to  love  than  which  pleaded  his  cause  in  her  heart. 
But  her  hand  lay  quiet  in  his,  her  pulses  were  calm  when 
he  spoke,  and  his  face,  manly  and  true  as  it  was,  never  in- 
vaded her  dreams.  All  questioning  was  vain  ;  her  heart 
gave  no  solution  of  the  riddle.  Perhaps  her  own  want 
was  common  to  all  lives;  then  she  was  cherishing  a 
selfish  ideal,  and  rejecting  the  positive  good  offered  to  her 
hands. 

After  long  hesitation  she  yielded.  The  predictions  of 
society  came  to  naught ;  instead  of  becoming  an  eccentric 
spinster,  Miss  Bartram  was  annouced  to  be  the  affianced 
bride  of  Mr.  Lawrie.  A  few  weeks  and  months  rolled 
around,  and  when  the  wedding-day  came,  she  almost 
hailed  it  as  the  port  of  refuge,  where  she  should  find  a 
placid  and  peaceful  life. 

They  were  married  by  an  aged  clergyman,  a  relative  of 
the  bridegroom.  The  cross-street  where  his  chapel  stood, 
fronting  a  Methodist  church — both  of  the  simplest  form 
of  that  architecture  fondly  supposed  to  be  Gothic — was 
quite  blocked  up  by  the  carnages  of  the  party.  The 
pews  were  crowded  with  elegant  guests,  the  altar  was 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  ceremony  lacked  nothing 
of  its  usual  solemn  beauty.  The  bride  was  pale,  but 
strikingly  calm  and  self-possessed,  and  when  she  moved 
towards  the  door  as  Mrs.  Lawrie,  on  her  husband's  arm, 
many  matrons,  recalling  their  own  experience,  marveled 
at  her  unflurried  dignity. 

Just  as  they,  passed  out  the  door,  and  the  bridal  car- 
riage was  summoned,  a  singular  thing  happened.  An- 
other bridal  carriage  drew  up  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
a  newly  wedded  pair  came  forth  from  the  portal  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Both  parties  stopped,  face  to  face, 
divided  only  by  the  narrow  street.  Mrs.  Lawrie  first 
noticed  the  flushed  cheeks  of  the  other  bride,  her  white 
dress,  rather  showy  than  elegant,  and  the  heavy  gold  or- 
naments she  wore.  Then  she  turned  to  the  bridegroom. 
He  was  tall  and  well-formed,  dressed  like  a  gentleman 
but  like  one  who  is  not  yet  unconscious  of  his  dress,  and 
had  the  air  ot  a  man  accustomed  to  exercise  some  au- 
thority. 

She  saw  his  face,  and  instantly  all  other  faces  disap- 
peared. Prom  the  opposite  brink  of  a  tremendous  gull 
she  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  their  blended  ray  of  love 
and  despair  pierced  her  to  the  heart.  There  was  a  roaring 
in  her  ears,  followed  by  a  long  sighing  sound,  like  that  of 
the  wind  on  some  homeless  waste;  she  leaned  more 
heavily  on  her  husband's  arm,  leaned  against  his 
shoulder,  slid  slowly  down  into  his  supporting  clasp, 
and  knew  no  more. 

III. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  Mrs.  Lawrie  went  on  board  a 
steamer  at  Southampton,  bound  for  New  York.  She 
was  traveling  alone,  having  been  called  suddenly  from 
Europe  by  the  approaching  death  of  her  aged  father. 
For  two  or  three  clays  after  sailing,  the  thick,  rainy  spring 
weather  kept  all  below,  except  a  few  hardy  gentlemen 
who  crowded  together  on  the  lee  of  the  smoke  stack,  and 
kept  up  a  stubborn  cheerfulness  on  a  very  small  capital  of 
comfort.  There  were  few  cabin-passengers  on  board, 
but  the  usual  crowd  of  emigrants  in  the  steerage. 

Mrs.  Lawrie 's  face  had  grown  calmer  and  colder  dur- 
ing these  years.  There  was  yet  no  gray  in  her  hair,  no 
w  rinkles  about  her  clear  eyes ;  each  feature  appeared  to 
be  the  same,  but  the  pale,  monotonous  color  which  had 
replaced  the  warm  blood  of  her  youth,  gave  them  a  dif- 
ferent character.  The  gracious  dignity  of  her  manner, 
the  mellow  tones  of  her  voice,  still  expressed  her  un- 
changing goodness,  yet  those  who  met  her  were  sure  to 
feel,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  that  to  be  good  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  happy.  Perhaps,  indeed,  her  manner  was 
older  than  her  face  and  form ;  she  still  attracted  the  in- 
terest of  men,  but  with  a  certain  doubt  and  reserve. 

Certain  it  is  that  when  she  made  her  appearance  on 
deck,  glad  of  the  blue  sky  and  sunshine,  and  threw  back 
her  hood  to  feel  the  freshness  of  the  sea  air,  all  eves  fol- 
lowed her  movements,  except  those  of  a  forlorn  individual, 
who,  muffled  in  his  cloak  and  apparently  sea-sick,  lay 


upon  one  of  the  benches.  The  captain  presently  joined 
her,  and  the  gentlemen  saw  that  she  was  bright  and  |>er- 
fectly  sclf-|K>sscssed  in  conversation  ;  some  of  them  imme- 
diately resolved  to  achieve  an  acquaintance.  The  dull, 
passivelexistence  of  the  beginning  of  every  voyage,  seemed 
to  be  now  at  an  end.  It  was  time  for  the  little  society  of 
the  vessel  to  awake,  stir  itself,  and  organize  a  life  of  its 
own,  for  the  few  remaining  days. 

That  night  as  Mrs.  l.awriewas  sleeping  in  her  berth, 
she  suddenly  awoke  with  a  singular  feeling  of  dread  ami 
suspense.  She  listened  silently,  but  for  some  time  distin- 
guished none  other  than  the  small  sounds  of  night  on  ship- 
board the  indistinct  orders,  the  dragging  of  ropes,  the 
creaking  of  timbers,  the  dull,  regular  jarof  the  engine,  and 
the  shuttling  noise  of  feet  overhead.  Put,  ere  long,  she 
seemed  to  catch  faint,  distant  sounds,  that  seemed  like 
cries;  then  came  hurry  and  confusion  on  deck;  then 
voices  in  the  .cabin,  one  of  which  said  :  "  They  never  can 
get  it  under  at  this  rate  !" 

She  rose,  dressed  herself  hastily,  and  made  her  way 
through  pale  and  excited  Stewards,  and  the  bewildered 
passengers  who  were  beginning  to  rush  from  the  stale- 
rooms,  to  the  deck.  In  the  wild  tumult  which  prevailed 
she  might  have  been  thrown  down  and  trampled  under 
foot,  had  not  a  strong  arm  seized  her  around  the  waist, 
and  borne  her  toward  the  stern,  where  there  were  but  few- 
persons. 

"  W  ait  here!"  said  a  voice,  and  her  protector  plunged 
into  the  crowd. 

She  saw  instantly  the  terrible  fate  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  vessel.  The  bow  was  shrouded  in  whirls  of 
smoke,  through  which  dull  red  flashes  began  to  show 
themselves ;  and  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  deck 
was  filled  with  a  screaming,  struggling,  lighting  mass  of 
desperate  human  beings.  She  saw  the  captain,  officers 
and  a  few  of  the  crew  working  in  vain  against  the  disorder ; 
she  saw  the  boats  filled  before  they  were  lowered,  and 
heard  the  shrieks  as  they  were  capsized  ;  she  saw  spars  and 
planks  and  benches  cast  overboard,  and  maddened  men 
plunging  after  them;  and  then,  like  the  sudden  opening 
of  the  mouth  of  Hell,  the  relentless,  triumphant  fire  burst 
through  the  forward  deck  and  shot  up  to  the  foreyard. 

She  was  leaning  against  the  mizv.cn  shrouds,  between 
the  coils  of  rope.  Nobody  appeared  to  notice  her,  al- 
though the  quarter-deck  Was  fast  filling  with  persons  driven 
back  by  the  lire,  yet  still  shrinking  from  the  terror  and 
uncertainty  of  the  sea.  She  thought :  "It  is  but  death — 
why  should  I  fear?  The  waves  are  at  hand,  to  save  me 
from  all  suffering."  And  the  collective  horror  of  hun- 
dreds of  beings  did  not  overwhelm  her  as  she  had  both 
fancied  and  feared ;  the  tragedy  of  each  individual  life 
was  lost  in  the  confusion,  and  was  she  not  a  sharer  in  their 
doom  ? 

Suddenly  a  man  stood  before  her  with  a  cork  life-pre- 
server in  his  hands,  and  buckled  it  around  her  securely, 
under  her  arms.  He  was  panting  and  almost  exhausted, 
yet  he  strove  to  make  his  voice  firm,  and  even  cheerful,  as 
he  said : 

"  We  fought  the  cowardly  devils  as  long  as  there  was 
any  hope.  Two  boats  are  off,  and  two  capsized ;  in  ten 
minutes  more  every  soul  must  take  to  the  water.  Trust 
to  me,  and  I  will  save  you  or  die  with  you!" 

"  What  else  can  I  do?  "  she  answered. 

With  a  few  powerful  strokes  of  an  axe,  he  broke  off  the 
top  of  the  pilot-house,  bound  two  or  three  planks  to  it 
with  ropes,  and  dragged  the  mass  to  the  bulwarks. 

"The  minute  this  goes,"  he  then  said  to  her,  "you  go 
after  it,  and  1  follow.  Keep  still  when  you  rise  to  the 
surface." 

She  left  the  shrouds,  look  hold  of  the  planks  at  his  side, 
and  they  heaved  the  rude  raft  into  the  sea.  In  an  instant 
she  was  seized  and  whirled  over  the  side  ;  she  instinctively 
held  her  breath,  felt  a  shock,  felt  herself  swallowed  up  in 
an  awful,  fathomless  coldness,  and  then  found  herself 
floating  below  the  huge. towering  hull  which  slowly  drifted 
away. 

In  another  moment  there  was  one  at  her  side.  "Pay 
your  hand  on  my  shoulder,"  he  said;  and  when  she  did 
so  they  swam  for  the  raft,  which  they  soon  reached.  While 
she  supported  herself  by  one  of  the  planks  he  so  arranged 
and  bound  together  the  pieces  of  timber  that  in  a  short 
time  they  could  climb  upon  them  and  rest,  not  much 
washed  by  the  waves.  The  ship  drifted  further  and 
further,  casting  a  faint,  though  awful,  glare  over  the  sea, 
until  the  light  was  suddenly  extinguished,  as  the  hull 
sank. 

The  dawn  was  in  the  sky  by  this  time,  and  as  it  broad- 
ened they  could  see  faint  specks  here  and  there,  where 
others,  like  themselves,  clung  to  drifting  spars.  Mrs. 
Lawrie  shuddered  with  (old  and  the  reaction  from  an  ex- 
citement which  had  been  far  more  powerful  than  she 
knew  at  the  time. 

Her  preserver  then  took  off  his  coat,  wrapped  it  around 
her,  and  produced  a  pocket-flask,  saying:  "  This  will 
support  us  the  longest;  it  is  all  I  could  find  or  bring  with 
me." 

She  sat  leaning  against  his  shoulder,  though  partly 
turned  away  from  him.  All  she  could  say  was :  "  You 
are  very  good." 

After  awhile  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  seemed  changed 
to  her  ears.  "  You  must  be  thinking  of  Mr.  Pawrie.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  terrible  for  him  to  hear  ol  the  disaster 
before  knowing  that  you  are  saved." 

"God  has  spared  him  that  distress,"  she  answered. 
"  Mr.  Pawrie  died  a  year  ago." 

She  felt  a  start  in  the  strong  frame  upon  which  she 
leaned.  Altera  few  minutes  ol  silence,  he  slowly  shifted 
his  position  towards  her,  yet  still  without  facing  her,  and 
said,  almost  in  a  whis|>cr: 

"  You  have  said  that  I  am  very  good.  Will  you  put 
your  hand  in  mine? " 

She  stretched  hers  eagerly  and  gratefully  towards  him. 
What  has  happened  ?  Through  all  the  numbness  of  her 
blood  there  sprang  a  strange  new  warmth  from  his  strong 
palm,  and  a  pulse,  which  she  had  almost  forgotten  as  a 
dream  of  the  past,  began  to  beat  through  her  frame.  She 
turned  around  all  a-tremble,  and  saw  his  face  in  the  glow 
of  the  coming  day. 


"  Leonard  Clare  !  "  she  cried. 

"Then  you  have  not  forgotten  me!  " 

"  Could  one  forget,  when  the  other  remembers?  " 

Tin-  words  came  involuntarily  from  her  hps.  She  felt 
what  they  implied,  the  moment  afterwards,  and  said  no 
mote.    But  he  kept  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Mrs.  Pawrie,'  he  began,  after  another  silence.  "  we 
are  hanging  by  a  hair  on  the  edge  of  life,  but  I  shall 
gladly  let  that  hair  break,  since  I  may  tell  you  now,  purely 
and  in  the  hearing  of  God,  how  I  have  tried  to  rise  to  you 
out  of  the  low  place  in  which  you  found  me.  At  first 
you  seemed  too  far;  but  you  yourself  led  me  the  first  step 
of  the  way,  and  I  have  steadily  kept  my  eyes  on  you,  and 
followed  it.  When  I  had  learned  my  trade  1  came  to 
the  city.  No  labor  was  too  hard  for  me,  no  study  too 
difficult.  I  was  becoming  a  new  man,  1  saw  all  that  was 
still  lac  king,  and  how  to  reach  it,  and  I  watc  hed  you,  un- 
known, at  a  distance.  Then  I  heard  of  your  engagement  I 
you  were  lost,  and  something  of  what  I  had  begun  to 
dream  became  insanity,  [determined  to  trample  it  out 
of  my  life.  The  daughter  of  the  master-builder,  whose 
first  assistant  I  was,  had  always  favored  me  in  her  society  ; 
and  I  soon  persuaded  her  to  love  me.  I  fancied,  too, 
that  1  loved  her  as  most  married  men  seemed  to  love  their 
wives;  the  union  would  advance  me  to  a  partnership  in 
her  father's  business,  and  my  fortune  would  then  be  se- 
cured. You  know  what  happened;  but  you  do  not  know 
how  the  sight  of  your  face  planted  the  old  madness  again 
in  my  life,  and  made  me  a  miserable  husband,  a  misera- 
ble man  of  wealth,  almost  a  scoffer  at  the  knowledge  I 
had  acquired  for  your  sake. 

"  When  my  wife  died,  taking  an  only  child  with  her, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  me  except  the  mechanical  am- 
bition to  make  myself,  without  you,  what  I  imagined  I 
might  have  become,  through  you.  I  have  studied  and 
traveled,  lived  alone  and  in  society,  until  your  world 
seemed  to  be  almost  mine  :  but  you  were  not  there!" 

The  sun  had  risen,  while  they  sat,  rocking  on  their 
frail  support.  Her  hand  still  lay  in  his,  and  her  head 
rested  on  his  shoulder.  Every  word  he  spoke  sank  into 
her  heart  with  a  solemn  sweetness,  in  which  her  whole 
nature  was  silent  and  satisfied.  Why  should  she  speak  ? 
i  Ie  knew  all. 

Yes,  it  seemed  that  he  knew.  His  arm  stole  around 
her,  and  her  head  was  drawn  from  his  shoulder  to  the 
warm  breadth  of  his  breast.  Something  hard  pressed  her 
cheek,  and  she  lifted  her  hand  to  move  it  aside.  He 
drew  forth  a  flat  medallion  case;  and  to  the  unconscious 
question  in  her  face,  suc  h  a  sad,  tender  smile  came  to  his 
hps  that  she  could  not  repress  a  sudden  pain.  Was  it  the 
miniature  of  his  dead  wife? 

He  opened  the  case,  and  showed  her,  under  the  glass, 
a  faded,  pressed  flower. 

"  What  is  it?  "  she  asked. 

"The  Brandywine  cowslip  you  dropped  when  you 
spoke  to  me  in  the  lane.  Then  it  was  that  you  showed 
me  the  first  step  of  the  way." 

She  laid  her  head  again  upon  his  bosom.  Hour  after 
hour  they  sat,  and  the  light  swells  of  the  sea  heaved  them 
aimlessly  to  and  fro,  and  the  sun  burned  them,  and  the 
spray  drenched  their  limbs.  At  last  Leonard  Clare 
roused  himself  and  looked  around;  he  felt  numb  and 
cold,  and  he  saw,  also,  that  her  strength  was  rapidly 
failing. 

"  We  cannot  live  much  longer,  I  fear,"  he  said,  clasp- 
ing her  closely  in  her  arms.  "  Kiss  me  once,  darling, 
and  then  we  will  die." 

She  clung  to  him  and  kissed  him. 

"There  is  life,  not  death,  in  your  lips!"  he  cried. 
"  Oh,  God,  if  we  should  live  !  " 

"  He  rose  painfully  to  his  feet,  stood,  tottering,  on  the 
raft,  and  looked  across  the  waves.  Presently  he  began 
to  tremble,  then  to  sob  like  a  child,  and  at  last  spoke, 
though  his  tears : 

"  A  sail !  a  sail !— and  heading  toward  us!  " 


MARY  ANDERSON'S  FIRST  LESSON. 


( leorge  Vandenhof the  elder  gave  me  a  graphic  account 
of  his  first  interview  with  Mary  Anderson.  She  was 
dressed  in  simple  black,  and  her  mother  and  stepfather 
accompanied  her. 

"Mr.  Vandenhof,"  said  she,  "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  1  want  some  lessons  in  elo- 
cution." Then  she  added,  most  unfortunately,  "  I  will 
repay  you  with  the  fruits  of  my  genius." 

"Madam,"  said  the  irate  professor  of  rhetoric,  "my 
terms  are  $50  for  ten  lessons,  111  advance." 

This  effectually  suspended  negotiations   for  awhile 
The  future  tragedienne  went  off  angry,  but  none  the  less 
determined,  and  soon  returned  fortified  with  the  neces- 
sary check. 

"  With  many  sacrifices,"  she  said,  grandly,  "  I  have 
raised  the  money;  now,  if  you  please,  I  am  ready  to 
begin." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then,"  snarled  Vandenhof.  "Read 
something — anything." 

She  c  hose  for  her  trial  piece  the  opening  soliloquy  in 
"  Richard  IIP,"  and  though  she  read  the  lines  with  some 
crude  |K)wer,  she  mouthed  and  ranted  terribly. 

"  Avoid  it!  avoid  it!"  shrieked  Vandenhof,  with  his 
fingers  in  his  ears;  "it's  bad,  very  bad.  My  dear 
girl,"  he  said  more  kindly,  after  he  had  recovered  his 
composure,  "  111  give  you  some  advice  gratis.  You  had 
better  go  back  to  Kentucky  and  try  something  else.  I'm 
afraid  acting  isn't  your  trade." 

"  I  thought  you  said  your  terms  were  $50  in  advance." 

And  as  she  said  these  words  she  drew  herself  up  with 
all  the  majestic  pride  of  a  Siddons  or  a  Rachael. 

"Fgad!"  said  the  old  veteran,  scratching  his  head, 
"  so  1  did.  And  confound  me  if  I  don't  like  your 
pluck." 

The  old  man  gave  her  the  best  of  instructions  as  long 
she  would  remain  with  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
sent  her  off  with  his  blessing  and  an  injunction  not  to 
rant. — Cor.  New  York  News. 


I  2 


AT  THE  CLUB. 


HY  DAN  OVONNKI.I.. 


In  (lowing  robes,  wilh  gracious  mien, 
Her  broad,  smooth  brow  uplifted  quite, 

Kair  Truth  once  to  the  club  strode  in, 
All  conscious  of  her  regal  might. 

"  For  here,"  the  argued,  "all  will  know 
My  presence  and  my  queenly  claim, 

And  nail  the  lie  my  slanderers  say- 
That  Truth  is  nothing  but  a  name." 

Her  lips  were  ripe  and  red ;  her  eyes 

Were  diamond  bright;  each  (lowing  tress 
A  fragrance  breathed.    Ah,  who  indeed 

Could  gaze,  nor  long  for  one  caress! 
Her  limbs  so  round,  so  full  of  grace; 

Her  hand  so  soft  and  warm  and  nice; 
The  man  who'd  falter  to  embrace 

Must  be  indeed  a  man  of  ice. 

Methinks  the  moist,  sweet  mouth  might  well 

Woo  error  from  its  worshipers. 
All  verse  of  mine  would  fail  to  tell 

The  gracious  beauties  that  were  hers. 
She  passed  the  door;  the  steward  bowed; 

He  knew  her  not— he  called  her  "ma'am;  " 
She  mingled  wilh  the  chattering  crowd 

And  paused  beside  young  Harry  Dam. 

The  words  from  Harry's  mouth  flowed  smooth 

Of  how  last  week  the  "Gov."  and  he 
Sat  up  all  night  in  grave  debate 

[f  extra  session  were  to  be. 
"  '  Take  my  advice,'  I  cried  "  quoth  Dam, 

'"And  call  one.  just  to  end  this  rush.' 
" '  For  your  sake,  yes,'  said  Stoneman."  Here 

Fair  Truth  bent  low  to  hide  a  blush. 

"  S'i  young,  so  very  young,"  she  wailed, 

"And  yet  so,  very  full  of  guile! 
He  may  have  known  me  once" — here  Truth 

On  Harry  ventured  just  one  smile. 
The  bold  bad  boy  gazed  in  her  eyes — 

Her  kind,  bright  eyes,  with  sorrow  rife — 
And  murmured,  "  I  have  never  seen 

This  female  during  all  my  life." 

Truth  moved  away.    A  martial  man 

\\  ith  grim  fierce  air,  who  smelt  of  blood 
And  powder-smoke,  in  a  stern  pose  " 

Beside  a  billiard-table  stood. 
He  grasried  an  ivory  sphere.    Quoth  he, 

"Would  these  were  round-shot,  and  I  led 
A  charge  to  capture  some  redoubt, 

While  iron  whistled  round  my  head. 

"Oh,  give  me  war — fierce,  ruthless  war! 

Of  peace  I  sicken  every  day. 
Give  me  the  rout,  while  warriors  shout 

'A  Turnbull,  ho!  to  lead  the  way!  '" 
Truth  heard  the  wish,  and  drop]>cd  her  vail. 

"  No  use,"  she  said,  "  to  speak  ;  for  he, 
I  know  from  his  blood-curdling  tale, 

Has  never  heard  of  mine  or  me." 

In  one  brief  hour  she  learned  how  vain 

Her  search  for  loyal  subjects;  each 
She  stood  before,  her  face  denied 

By  gesture,  sentiment  and  speech. 
At  cards  falsu  points  were  claimed;  the  air 

Was  redolent  of  false  cigars; 
And  false  musicians  badly  sang 

False  notes  to  falsely  rendered  bars. 

Men  wore  false  teeth,  false  ties,  false  shirts — 
Prepared  false  stories  for  their  wives; 

And  falsehood  everywhere  seemed  part 

And  parcel  of  their  daily  lives. 
'Truth  turned  away;  but  gladness  filled 

Once  more  her  sad  eyes.  "  Ah,"  she  cried, 
"  Here's  one  at  least  who's  true  lo  me — 

One  worshqier  who  never  lied  ! 

"  Farewell,  ye  false!  come  hither,  thou; 
'Take  thy  reward,  O  faithful  child! 

0  strange,  among  so  many,  thou 
Of  all,  alone  art  undeliled!" 

Her  arms  about  his  neck  she  clasped, 
Upon  his  heart  her  brows  incline; 

1  hardly  like  to  tell  the  rest, 

Because — because  that  heart  was  mine. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


A  most  deplorable  accident  happened  my  friend  the 
Call's  Trifler  last  week.  For  a  man  of  his  age  and  ex- 
perience, he's  the  most  remarkable  epicure  1  ever  knew. 
He  ruins  his  eyes  by  burning  the  midnight  oil  over  cook- 
books and  the  French  dictionary.  We  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  Casino,  and  the  Triller  was  exhausted, 
having,  as  usual,  worn  himself  out  complaining  of  the 
menu  and  cursing  the  waiter. 

"  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  champignon  in  your 
beastly  house?"  asked  my  friend,  and  I  confess  I  couldn't 
but  admire  the  savoir-faire  of  the  man.  For  chit,  give 
me  the  Trifler. 

"  We  'ave,  sir,"  said  the  waiter.  "  Will  you  'avesome, 
too,  sir?" 

"  No,  you  blackguard,"  says  I,  fiercely,  not  to  be  out- 
done in  aristocratic  style  by  my  friend;  "  no  mushrooms 
for  me." 

Well,  the  Trifler  had  his  champignons,  and  protested 
that  he'd  never  eaten  better.  "  They're  the  real  thing, 
Persiflage,"  said  he.  "  Mushrooms  like  these  never  grow 
out  of  a  cellar." 

But  I  refused;  and,  egad!  I  thank  a  watchful  Provi- 
d    ce  that  I  did,  for  just  as  my  friend  had  cursed  the 
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waiter  because  the  cognac  wouldn't  burn  on  his  coffee,  he 
turned  deathly  pale  and  ran  for  the  door. 

It  turned  out  that  the  Trifler,  with  all  his  epicurean 
knowledge,  had  let  the  hostile  waiter  dose  him  with  toad- 
stools. He  kept  his  bed  for  three  days.  1  remember 
that  my  old  friend  Colonel  Cremony — God  rest  him, 
poor  fellow !— came  near  being  killed  in  the  same  way. 


I  got  off  a  monstrously  good  thing  on  Vallejo  the  other 
day.  I  was  up  there  visiting  a  high  official  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  who's  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  we  dined  at  a 
restaurant.  The  officer's  wife  has  conceived  an  absurd 
prejudice  against  me— actually  speaks  of  me  as  a  vulgar 
old  beast— and  her  husband,  who's  the  best  of  fellows, 
but  a  little  chicken-livered  w  hen  it  comes  to  holding  his 
own  in  the  domestic  circle,  hasn't  the  pluck  to  take  me 
home  with  him.  That's  why  we  dined  at  the  restaurant. 
1  was  greatly  amused  at  the  efforts  of  my  gallant  friend  to 
conceal  from  me  his  reason  for  not  taking  me  to  the  family 
table.  Vallejo  is  a  town  that  any  man  of  fashion  must 
detest,  and  my  dislike  for  it  is  extreme.  There  were  a 
lot  of  the  leading  citizens  sitting  at  tables  near  us,  and 
my  friend  the  officer  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  them. 

"  What'll  you  have?"  asks  the  waiter;  and  he  ran  over 
his  list,  the  last  item  being  roast  duck. 

"  1  lave  you  really  got  a  roast  duck?"  says  I,  with  feigned 
surprise,  and  keeping  the  corner  of  my  eye  on  the  leading 
citizens* 

"  W  e  have,  sir,"  says  the  waiter. 

"  Killed  here?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Shot?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Was  it  shot  flying  or  sitting?" 
"  Flying,  I  suppose,  sir." 

"  Then,"  cries  I,  so  that  everybody  in  the  place  could 
hear,  "  bring  me  that  duck.  The  poor  thing  was  trying 
to  get  away  from  this  dashed  town,  and  by  heavens  I'll 
do  an  act  of  charity  and  help  it  to  do  so  !" 

My  naval  friend,  whose  sense  of  humor  is  not  great, 
got  red  in  the  face  and  looked  distressed.  As  for  the 
leading  citizens,  you  should  have  seen  them!  But  the 
angrier  they  looked  the  louder  1  talked,  and  by  the  time 
1  had  packed  the  duck  behind  my  vest,  1  never  saw  a 
more  humiliated  set  of  men. 


While  sitting  in  the  box  at  the  Baldwin  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  Count  de  Tocqueville  the  other  even- 
ing, listening  to  my  charming  little  acquaintance  Emma 
Abbott  sing,  1  suddenly  put  up  my  gloved  hand  to  my 
lips  and  laughed  behind  it. 

"  My  dear  Persiflage,"  said  the  Count,  who's  devilish 
fond  of  a  joke,  and  understands  them  surprisingly  well 
for  a  nobleman,  "  what  the  doose  has  got  into  you  now?  " 

Then  1  told  him  about  the  dinner  that  my  fellow 
litterateur  Mike  de  Young  gave  to  Miss  Abbott  on  her 
arrival.  Michael  is  trying  hard  to  be  one  of  us,  and  I 
hope  good  society  will  not  always  turn  the  cold  shoulder 
On  him. 

"  Mr.  De  Young,"  said  Miss  Abbott,  who  was  like  a 
lonely  bouquet  at  the  table,  "  Mr.  De  Young,"  she  said, 
putting  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  Mike's  swallow-tail,  and 
smiling  at  him  divinely,  "I  am  told  that  you  are  the  lead- 
ing musical  critic  of  San  Francisco." 

"  Well,  ah,"  said  my  friend  De  Young,  swelling  w  ith 
pleasure,  though  he  knows  no  more  about  music  than  a 
midnight  cat,  "one  of 'em,  Miss  Abbott;  one  of  'em." 

"  Mike's  a  pretty  hard  load  to  carry,"  was  what  the 
Count  wittily  observed  when  he  had  recovered  from  the 
suffocating  mirth  into  which  my  anecdote  had  thrown 
him. 

My  friend  Kalakaua  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  a  pretty 
shrewd  sort  of  man,  for  a  king,  but  if  my  old  comrade 
Paul  Neumann— so  felicitously  illustrated  in  The  San 
Franciscan  last  week — who's  His  Majesty's  right-hand 
man  now,  I  believe,  doesn't  bring  suit  for  damages  for 
something  or  other  one  of  these  days  and  recover  the 
whole  Hawaiian  group  I  shall  be  surprised.  It  was 
Paul's  good  fortune  to  lose  a  leg  early  in  life.  The  cork 
one  substituted  for  it  worked  so  perfectly  that  in  course 
of  time  everybody  forgot  that  it  wasn't  the  genuine  thing. 
One  night  when  Paul  had  been  out  with  the  boys  in  Vir- 
ginia City  he  took  it  into  his  hot  head  to  have  a  drive. 
While  spinning  along  behind  his  livery  team,  my  friend 
Neumann  tried  to  cross  the  railroad  track  before  a  loco- 
motive, and  got  knocked  out.  Both  the  horses  were 
killed,  the  carriage  smashed  to  splinters,  and  Paul  had  to 
hop  around  on  his  remaining  foot  and  pick  up  the  frag- 
ments of  his  cork  leg.  He  crawled  into  town,  took  to 
bed,  and  in  due  time  showed  up  on  the  streets  on 
crutches.  Then  he  brought  suit  against  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  heavy  damages  for  cutting  off  his  leg.  He 
didn't  mention  in  his  complaint  that  it  was  only  a  cork 
one  he  had  lost,  and  the  Nevada  railroad  company 
knew  nothing  of  that  fact.  So  they  compromised  for  a 
small  fortune.  The  livery  man  sued  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  horses  and  carriage,  but  he  didn't  know  Paul.  My 
enterprising  friend  immediately  brought  an  action  against 
the  livery  man  for  hiring  him  a  dangerous  team,  and  I 
don't  know  how  much  money  the  jury  gave  him,  but  it 
was  enough  to  ruin  the  horse-letting  vulgarian. 

Persiflage. 


THE  RAILROAD  PUZZLE. 


I  notice  that  my  favorite  journal,  the  New  York  Ac- 
tion, is  troubled  in  its  clever  intellect  over  the  Reagan 
bill  to  regulate  internal  commerce.  Mr.  Codkin,  able 
editor,  is  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  Congress's  attempting 
to  interfere  with  private  property  by  striving  to  enforce 
a  rate  of  pay  for  transportation. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  some  of  us  simple-minded 
farmers  if  this  clever  |x'n-driver  would  come  to  our  relief 
and  solve  a  difficulty  that  is  driving  us  wild. 

Here  it  is:  1  have  a  little  farm  of  five  hundred  acres. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  private  property.  Very  well.  On 
one  fair  summer  day  I  find  half  a  dozen  good-looking 
gentlemen  with  instruments  on  my  land,  busy  as  Satan 
driving  stakes  and  making  notes  as  they  sight  their  way 
along  my  best  meadow  land.  1  ask,  politely,  what  they 
are  about. 

"  Making  a  survey  for  a  bee-line  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Chicago." 

"  Through  my  farm?  " 
"  Through  your  farm." 

"  But  I  will  not  have  it.  The  road  would  ruin  my 
farm.  Now,  stop  where  you  are,  or  rather  get  off  my 
place.    You  have  not  even  been  polite  enough  to  ask  my 

permission." 

"  That  is  not  considered  necessary,"  the  head  man  an- 
swers. "  We  should  lose  much  time  by  going  through 
such  a  ceremony  with  farmers.  This  is  a  public  improve- 
ment, and  if  the  right  of  way  is  denied  we  appeal  to  the 
courts.  Your  land  is  condemned  and  paid  for,  and  there 
is  the  end  of  it." 

As  this  is  true  1  am  forced  to  submit.  After  the  road 
is  built,  to  my  great  injury,  as  a  public  improvement,  1 
take  a  car-load  of  cattle  to  the  depot  and  ask  to  have 
them  freighted  to  Chicago.  I  find  the  charges  a  third 
more  than  the  same  road  demands  fifty  miles  nearer 
Chicago  and  double,  even,  than  what  the  charge  should 
be.  Somewhat  indignant,  for  it  is  taking  all  the  profit 
out  of  my  beef,  I  say  I  will  not  pay. 

"  Then  we  cannot  transport  your  cattle,"  is  the 
answer. 

"I  will  appeal  to  the  courts — this  is  simply  infamous." 

"  And  the  courts  will  tell  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  they 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  This  is  private  property  and 
exclusively  a  priv  ate  business.  The  courts  t  an  as  well  fix 
your  price  of  beef  as  our  rates." 

Now,  w  ill  the  Nation  or  some  other  God-commissioned 
tony  journal  tell  me  where  the  public  improvement  ends 
anuthe  private  property  begins? 

I  did  not,  however,  take  up  my  "facile  pen"  to  write 
you  an  article  on  railroads.  It  is  quite  useless.  The 
Hon.  Reagan's  bill  will  die  the  death.  Every  member  of 
Congress  has  his  pockets  stuffed  with  free  passes,  and 
that,  as  the  complete  letter-writer,  Huntington,  says,  is 
enough  to  control  Congress. — Donn  Piatt  in  the  Washing- 
ton Hatchet. 


READ  AND  TENNYSON. 


T.  Buchanan  Read,  the  dead  poet,  a  native  of  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  was  in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  and  was  inv  ited  to  meet  'Tennyson  at  the  house-  of 
a  common  friend.  He  went  with  eagerness  and  enthu- 
siasm to  see  the  illustrious  singer,  who  figured  in  his  mind 
the  striking,  handsome,  noble-looking  creature  whose 
portrait,  taken  in  his  younger  days,  is  so  familiar.  An 
introduction  revealed  a  very  dissimilar  person,  a  thin- 
faced,  fussy  man,  with  scant  hair,  blue  glasses  and  round 
shoulders— the  reverse  of  his  ideal. 

Immediately  the  Briton  broke  out  with:  "I  wish  to 
say,  Mr.  Read,  that  I  have  in  the  past  had  a  liking  for 
your  country;  but,  as  it  is  now  plainly  going  to  the  dogs, 
I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that  you  must  not  look  for  sym- 
pathy or  aid  from  us  Englishmen." 

Very  properly  nettled  at  such  unpardonable  rudeness, 
Read  replied  with  heal,  "  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  Mr. 

Tennyson,  about  our  country.    We  don't  care  a  

either  for  you,  or  your  aid  and  sympathy.  It  is  not  worth 
having  under  any  c  in  um stances.  We  propose  to  fight 
this  thing  out  ourselves,  regardless  of  F^urope.  John 

Bull  and  his  noble  family  can  go  to  for  all  us.  We 

Americans  are  not  going  that  way  just  at  present." 

'This  insolent  response,  as  Read  himself  said,  instead 
of  offending  the  elder  poet,  seemed  to  have  a  mollifying 
effect.  "  After  that,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  'Tennyson 
treated  me  quite  decently,  and  spoke  very  kindly  of 
America  and  Americans.  If  I  had  allow  ed  his  effrontery 
to  pass  in  silence,  he  would  have  had  no  res|>ect  for  me. 
'The  only  way  to  get  on  with  Englishmen  who  bully  you 
is  to  bully  them  in  turn." — London  Truth. 


Whittier  is  the  last  of  the  great  apostles  of  abolitionism 
now  living,  but  several  of  the  early  workers  are  still  alive, 
notable  among  them  being  Fred.  Douglass  and  William 
Still. 


'The  President  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysis  in  Eng- 
land  rec  ently  bought  300  samples  of  milk  in  London,  and 
found  203  ol  them  either  skimmed  or  watered. 


It  takes  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  to  bury  a  Con- 
gressman at  public  expense.  Because  the  government 
pays,  exorbitant  bills  are  rendered. 


|ohn  G.  Saxe,  the  '>oet,  continues  in  feeble  health. 
His  affliction  is  an  aggravated  case  of  melancholia.  He 
is  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 


It  is  the  gearing  of  machinery  that  always  travels  in 
cog. — Lowell  Courier. 

Double-barrel  shotguns  and  umbrellas  are  parachutes, 
Oil  City  Blizzard.   

Six  members  of  the  present  Congress  have  died. 
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THE  STAGE. 


About  a  hundred  years  hence  America  will 
have  a  drama.    Dramatically  speaking,  it  is  at 
present  at  an  age  when  it  is  wearing  its  father's 
clothes  made  over.    It  is  growing  so  fast  that  no 
playwright  can  keep  its  measure,  and  so  it  has 
to  import  whatever  new  garments  it  requires, 
as  the  clothiers  import  ready-made  hand-me- 
down  suits.    It  has  consequently  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  a  very  inferior  article.    The  present 
home-made  play  is  sha)>eless  and  fashionless. 
is  wide  in  the  sleeves,  high  in  the  collar,  and 
baggy  at  the  knees.    It  does  not  tit  human  a 
ture  at   any  point,  and  only  emphasizes  th 
defects  and  weaknesses  of  humanity.   It  remind 
me  of  the  mother  who  gets  an  old  tailor's  cards 
buys  a  lot  of  cloth  and  cuts  her  boy  a  fashion 
able  coat  from  the  pattern.    It   is  perfectly 
guiltless  of  style,  and  before  it  gets  throu 
rehearsal,  the  sewing  comes  out,  the  buttons 
come  off,  and  it  is  placed  before  the  public  all 
patched  and  pinned  up.    A  hundred  years  hence 
we  shall  have  machine-sewed,  tailor-cut,  fashion 
able  plays,  just  like  those  we  get  from  Franc 
and  England  now.    We  shall  then  begin  to  mov 
on  American  history.   By  that  time  the  gold  dis 
covery  will  be  far  enough  off  to  have  a  glamour 
poetry  and  romance.    We  shall  have  thrilling 
dramas  of  the  "Monte  Cristo"  style,  with  General 
Sutter,  in  fantastic  costume,  blasting  mountain 
of  solid  gold,  and  Mackay,  in  a  gorgeous  velve 
suit,  will  be  represented  as  sticking  a  faucet  into 
the  Comstock  and  pouring  out  streams  of  silver. 
The  Indians  will  become  romantic  figures  like 
the  savages  in  a  Kiralfy  ballet.    The  pioneers 
will  be  represented  as  bronzed  and  warlike  men 
keeping  guard  night  and  day  over  treasures  of 
untold  value,  and  the  Western  play  of  1984  will 
be  a  spectacle  of  magnificent  wealth,  of  dignified 
and  heroic  characters,  and  of  fair  and  innocent 
bronzed  maidens  in  dresses  of  gold  and  silver 
and  gems.    The  bear  and  the  lion  will  growl  ant 
tight,  and  thrilling  scenes  of  hairbreadth  'scape 
from  the  primeval  forests,  which  would  be  laugh 
able  to-day,  will  move  the  gentle  hearts  of  maid- 
ens of  a  century  hereafter.    We  are  too  close  to 
history  yet  to  form  romantic  notions  about  11 
We  cannot  endure  anything  that  is  taken  from 
our  surroundings.    When  we  have  traveled  suf- 
ficiently far  away  from  the  prosaic  costumes 
the  war  of  1812;  when  we  have  grown  out  of 
familiarity  with  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion;  when  we  can  dress 
the  characters  to  suit  the  eye— to  be  quaint  or 
pretty  or  striking,  just  as  may  best  fit— we  shall 
have  a  romantic  drama,  and  a  strong  one.  The 
critics  of  that  time  will  dispute  with  actors  and 
managers,  just  as  they  do  now,  and  quarrel  over 
the  shape  and  color  of  the  trowsers,  the  value  of 
gold  stripes,  or  the  exact  rank  of  epaulets.  But 
there  will  Le  a  charm  thrown  around  the  Rel 
ion  equal  to  that  which  makes  the  attractions  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.    Gettysburg  will  be  an 
other  Bosworth-field,  and  the  coincidence  of  the 
Richmond  of  our  day  and  the   Richmond  of 
Shakespeare  will  be  noticed  as  an  extraordinary 
one,  full  of  historical  interest. 

No  play  can  go  on  the  American  stage  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  any  known  place  in 
America.  No  play  laid  in  New  York  attains 
any  degree  of  success,  and  a  piece  the  story  of 
which  happened  in  San  Francisco  would  only 
be  accepted  here,  or  anywhere  else,  if  San  Fran- 
cisco were  idealized.  To  put  a  scene  in  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  is  to  reduce  the  whole  thing  to  com- 
mon-place familiarity.  Everybody  knows  that 
no  such  scene  ever  took  place  there.  A  drawing- 
room  could  be  laid  anywhere,  but  a  drawing- 
room  scene  in  San  Francisco  could  never  be 
made  dramatic  to  a  San  Francisco  audience. 
When  one  reads  in  the  play  bill,  "  Scene  — , 
Madison  Square,  New  York,"  that  settles  it. 
There  is  no  romance  about  the  place.  But  "  the 
interior  of  the  Chateau  Blanc,"  "  Drawing-room 
in  the  house  of  Marquis  Soap,  Rue  de 
Ruematiz,"  suggest  everything  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  anything  might  happen  there.  It  docs 
not  matter  a  straw  what  kind  of  costumes  the 
courtiers  of  any  past  age  wear  on  the  stage.  It 
does  not  matter  how  they  behave  or  what  they 
go  through  with.  We  don't  know  much  about 
them,  and  we  care  less.  All  we  ask  is  that  the 
historical  shall  be  sufficiently  imaginative.  Sar- 
dou  once  wrote  a  play  the  scene  of  which  was 
laid  in  America.  It  was  laughed  at  here.  I 
fancy  if  the  Parisians  could  see  our  plays,  laid 
in  France,  they  would  howl  with  amusement. 
Yet  we  take  them  very  gravely,  and  lhank  heaven 
we  do  not  live  in  France.  Familiarity  breeds 
contempt  for  plays  as  well  as  for  everything  else. 
When  I  first  saw  Sothern's  Dundreary,  in  Eng- 
land, many  years  ago,  an  old  English  comedian 
played  Asa  Trenchard.  He  was  an  English 
Yankee,  much  as  extravagant  as  the  long-time 
typical  British  swell  on  the  American  stage.  I 
have  never  seen  any  Asa  Trenchard  I  have  liked 
as  well  since.  The  American  Asa  is  little  of  a 
humorist;  he  is  a  trifle  vulgar,  very  "ornery" 
and  homespun,  and  he  entirely  lacks  the  little 
exapgeration  that  heightens  the  fun  of  the  char- 
acter, the  effect  of  the  dialogue  and  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  sacrifice  he  makes  in  burning  the 
will.  I  know  the  actor  here  is  more  natural,  but 
he  ruins  the  beauty  of  a  part  that  is  most  effect- 
ive in  its  extravagances.  So  our  time  is  com- 
ing. The  pioneer,  the  '49er,  great  as  has  been 
the  efiect  of  his  labors,  trying  as  was  the  ordeal 
he  passed  through  to  develop  a  new  world,  is 


not  yet  heroic  on  the  stage.  He  is  too  near  to 
us,  too  familiar  to  us  in  propria  persona,  and  it 
will  take  a  hundred  years  of  glamour  to  make 
him  fitted  for  a  stage.  He  must  be  exaggerated 
to  suit  the  fancies  of  people  who  never  saw  him 
in  real  life,  and  surrounded  with  beauties  I  hat 
will  be  purely  imaginary.  He  must  get  drunk 
on  champagne  because  whiskey  is  not  a  demo- 
cratic drink;  and  nobody  will  ever  accept  as 
true  or  possible  the  best  glass  of  aquafortis  which 
has  ever  burned  its  way  through  the  hardiest 
pioneer. 

Another  American  lady  has  written  a  play. 
Women  can  never  write  plays.    Even  the  most 
brilliant  of  them  are  weak  in  reasoning  when  it 
comes  to  men  and  characters.    They  know  a 
good  deal  about  men,  too,  some  of  them,  but  it 
is  all  wrong.    It  is  a  simple  matter  of  impossi- 
bility that  a  woman  should  draw  a  man  for  the 
stage  with  any  genera!  fidelity.    She  only  sees 
one  side  of  him;  or,  if  she  happens  to  l>c  mar- 
ried, her  experience  is  only  of  one  man,  and  he 
lies  to  her  half  the  time.    If  she  has  experience 
of  more  than  one,  she  is  apt  to  draw  a  picture 
that  no  manager  would  care  to  put  before  the 
public.    "  That  Man  "  is  clearly  by  a  woman— a 
woman  of  some  experience  of  books  and  plays, 
but  of  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
men  with  regard  to  women  in  real  life.    She  has 
caught  all  her  ideas  of  characters  from  the  stage. 
There  is  not  an  ounce  of  human  nature  in  the 
whole  piece.     They  all  talk  like  books.  The 
ladies  have  that  ornate  and  polite  dignity  that 
comes  natural   only   to  stage   society- women 
They  are  very  polite.    The  men  are,  strangely 
enough,  with  the  exception  of  the  Marquis,  bet 
ter  drawn  than  the  women,  although  only  one  of 
them  could  ever  have  had  any  existence  in  the 
modem  form  of  creation.     The  story  is  curiously 
mixed,  and  told  not  unlike  a  woman's  story 
The  Marquis  de  Tangay  has,  under  another 
name,  been  married  to  an  American  woman 
America.    He  deserts  her,  and  she  turns  up  in 
his  house  in  Paris  as  governess  to  what  turns  out 
after  to  be  her  own  child.    She  threatens  to  ex 
pose  him,  but  he  claims  that  the  marriage  was 
not  binding  in  France.    He  is  finally  denounce* 
even  by  the  French  wife,  and  he  shoots  himself 
That  is  the  story.    It  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  detail  how  Miss  Logan-has  worked  if  out 
There  is  backing  and  filling  done  by  all  the  peo 
pie,  all  through  the  play.    The  deserted  wife  is  a 
vacillating  Christian  woman,  who,  having  foun< 
her  husband,  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him  at  all.    lie  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her.     Miss  Logan  does  not  know  what  to  d 
with  either  of  them  to  make  the  play  go  for  four 
acts;  so  she  makes  the  wife  yield  her  point,  after 
sundry  Christian   and   pure-minded  speeches, 
varied  with  defiances  and  threats  and  strong 
dramatic  gestures.    She  makes  the  second  wife 
overlook  admissions  and  remarks  that  to  a  per- 
fectly unsuspicious  female  would  be  pregnant 
with  meaning.    She  works  the  child  in  m  a  way 
that  clearly  shows  how  much  she  thought  the  audi 
ence  would  reason  on  the  relationship.    The  Mar 
quis  is  a  deep-dyed  villain  of  a  most  gentlemanly 
character.     He  is  singularly  gentle  and  con 
siderate.    He  first  distinctly  lays  down  the  law 
that  there  is  no  legality  in  the  marriage,  and 
then  he  comes  on  and  shows  to  the  lover  of  his 
late   wife  the  punishment   for  bigamy.  After 
some  self-communing,  he  comes  to  the  conclu 
sion,  in  a  most  dignified  manner,  that  if  she  w  ill 
not  go  away  she  must  be  poisoned.    He  has  with 
him  that  singular  property-poison  only  known 
to  the  stage,  which  works  rapidly  and  leaves  no 
(race.    Why  he  should  want  her  to  die  suddenly 
and  necessitate  an  inquiry,  when  he  might  poison 
her  slowly  and  have  a  chance  toescape  detection 
is  not  very  clear.    Then  Miss  Logan  takes  the 
strong  scence  from  the  last  act  of  "La  Bell 
Russe  "  and  has  the  mother  offer  the  poison  to 
the  child.    Finally,  the  Marquis  shoots  himself 
because  they  all  find  him  out.    It   would  be 
hopeless  to  point  out  the  vagaries  of  the  play 
The  other  parts  are  stupid,  unreasonable,  impos 
sible.    The  comedy  is  the  old  farce  buried  years 
ago.    The  Doctor  is  a  poor  adaptation  of  Bun- 
bury  Kobb,  in  "  Rosedale;  "  the  servants  belong 
to  an  age  of  dramatic  rusticity.     There  is  no 
ialogue  good  enough   to   remember,  or  bad 
enough  to  account  for  the   weariness  of  the 
piece.    If  this  can  get  New  Vork's  endorsement, 
let  us  see  what  New  York  rejects.    Hereafter  no 
verdict  from  New  York  can  possibly  affect  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  play  here. 


Sarah  Jewett  is  a  lady— not  a  very  com- 
mon thing  on  the  stage.  She  gives  you  the 
impression  ol  good  breeding,  of  womanly  nature, 
f  clean,  pure  character.  There  is  nothing  mer- 
etricious about  her.  \  011  are  bound  to  acknowl- 
Ige  her  personality.  I  don't  blame  her  much 
that  she  shows  weaklv   in    Muriel  Chantrcy. 

he  part  has  no  backbone.    There  is  no  charac- 
ter in  it  that  she  can  get  hold  of.    It  is  a  whin- 
ing woman,  whose  Christian  weakness  is  forced 
at  times  into  inappropriate  claptrap  of  dramatic 
ituation.    Sarah  Jewett  could  not  perhaps  play 
strong  female  part.    Sne  could  certainly  not 
ke  Jeffreys- Lewis's' characters.    But  she  has  a 
simplicity  of  style  that  is  charming  when  it  is 
suited,  and  she  is  homelike  and  natural.  Henry 
Lee  is  one  of  that  school  of  actors  lately  arisen 
whose  field  is  the  modern  melodramatic  villain. 
He  can  never  assume  a  part  in  which  he  will  not 
very  evidently  be  acting.    He  is  full  of  the  arti- 
ficiality of  the  stage.    His  repose  is  self-con- 


scious, his  delivery  is  intended  for  effect.  To  Ik> 
the  thing  he  seems  is  next  to  impossible  with 
him.  He  always  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  cal 
dilating  the  efiect  of  his  ap)>carance  and  his  |xt 
form  an  CC,  There  is  only  a  certain  amount  of 
appreciation  for  each  man  in  this  world,  and 
when  he  absorbs  a  great  deal  himself  he  leaves 
little  for  his  audience  to  show.  Forrest  is 
rising  juvenile  actor,  and  when  he  begins  to  get 
over  his  desire  to  create  great  effects  that  are 
neither  possible  nor  expected,  he  will  find  h 
talent  more  at  his  command.  Let  me  lay  th 
others  down  gently  for  the  present. 

We  have  never  been  without  a  manager  in  diff 
cullies  in  San  Francisco.  Now  comes  Bert,  who, 
not  satisfied  wit  h  the  comparat  ively  slow  progress 
to  ruin  afforded  by  the  California,  drives  tandc 
to  the  devil  with  the  Grand  Opera  House  and 
the  Oakland  theater.    When  one  theater  proves 
a  failure,  it  may  be  policy  to  try  the  nmili 
ntnilibus  curantur  idea,  but  it  is  a  good  deal 
like  a  hungry  man  spending  his  last  cent  to  buy 
an   emetic.     There   is  a   strange  fascination 
to  outside  people  about  managing  a  theater 
Business  men  who  want  gill-edged  securities 
for  their  money  in  other  advances  are  not  infre 
quently  induced  to  boost  up  a  falling  theater 
As  long  as  the  Grand  Opera  I  louse  can  hold  four 
thousand  people,  it  is  open  to  a  manager  to  as 
Sume  that  four  thousand  people  a  night  will  go 
Calculation  on  that  basis  is  easy.    But  somehow 
it  is  a  paralyzing  discovery  how  few  people 
theater  can  hold.    And  it  takes  two  or  three 
straight  doses  of  experience  to  educate  some 
capitalists  in   the  theatrical  investment.  But 
it  is  astonishing  how  gudgeons  will  bite  at  lend 
ing  money  to  theater  managers.    Visions  of  free 
entrance  to  all  performances  are  attractive,  even 
to  the  wealthiest  ;  but  to  most  of  them  the  pros 
pect  of  admission  behind  the  scenes  and  flirta 
tions  with  pretty  actresses  is  the  potent  charm 
Somehow  the  thing  never  works  as  they  ex|x:ct 
There  is  nothing  so  disillusioning  as  familiarity 
with  actresses  who  permit  it. 

Bert  has  been  having  a  hard  time  of  it  lately 
and  but  for  the  weakness  of  the  actor  fraternity 
he  would  have  been  brought  to  grief  long  ago 
When  Wessells  kicks  for  his  salary,  and  resigns 
because  he  does  not  get  it,  Bert  engages  Aveling 
When  Aveling  kicks  and  resigns,  he  engage 
Joseph  Grismer;  when  Grismer  steps  down  and 
out,  Wessells  comes  back  to  the  fold.    And  si 
they  take  one  another's  place,  afraid  to  lose  th 
chance  of  a  week's  salary,  and  keep  the  manage 
up,  until  some  outside  debt  comes  in  with  the 
sheriff's  officer,  collars  the  cash  and  leaves  the 
all  cold.   Then  they  take  benefits  and  appeal  to 
the  public.    That  means  that  they  give  their 
names  for  the  benefit,  sell  all  the  tickets  the. 
can  to  everybody  they  have  ever  spoken  to,  and 
the  proceeds  are  divided  between  them  and  the 
management,  making  the  public  pony  up  th 
debts  of  the  theater.    When  once  a  theater  be 
gins  to  get  into  trouble  there  is  only  one  course 
to  pursue— shut  it  up.    Actors  are  bad  enougl 
when  they  are  paid.    They  are  unbearable  when 
they  are  not  paid;  and  when  a  manager  comes  to 
the  point  where  he  cannot  pay  bad  actors,  where 
on  earth  docs  he  expect  to  find  money  to  bring 
out  good  people  and  give  himself  a  chance?  If 
Bert  will  shut  up  his  theaters,  arrange  with  hi 
siqwrs  and  other  creditors,  he  may  have  a  chant 
of  attracting  public  favor.    At  present  he  is  rais- 
ing nothing  but  a  mild  form  of  disgust. 

I  am  sorry  Jeffreys-Lewis  consented  to  play 
der  the  circumstances.    Her  Cora  in  "Article 47' 
is  a  clever  piece  of  acting.   "  Article  47  "  should 
be  put  on  the  shelf.    It  is  a  play  dead  and  gone 
Nothing  can  ever  revive  it  in  public  attention 
not  even  Clara  Morris;  and  I  doubt  if  "  Alive  ' 
is  any  more  likely  to  succeed.    As  for  the  rest  of 
the  cast— on  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  ha] 
pencil  into  the  theater— the  lines  were  not  known 
and  there  was  no  acting,  if  I  except  Grismer 
who  is  always  conscientious,  and  Miss  Davies, 
who  is  a  pupil  of  her  husband  in  that  matter. 


So  Mapleson  has  triumphed,  apparently,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  Gersfer  and  Patti  to 
coming  together.  If  the  engagement  is  a  great 
success,  which  I  hope  it  will  be,  it  will  not  be  to 
the  credit  of  Colonel  Mapleson,  but  ol  the  pub- 
lic of  San  Francisco.  In  their  laudable  desire 
to  hear  Gerster  and  Patti,  they  have  bought 
rather  a  pig  in  a  poke.  While  I  write  the  local 
management  can  give  no  certain  information  as 
to  the  operas  in  which  Patti  will  sing,  when 
the)  will  be  given,  how  many  there  will  be,  or 
what  prices  will  be  charged.  But  I  presume 
that  the  first  four  will  be  given  as  announced 
w  ith  Gerster.  1  sec  Madame  Nordiea  who  was 
the  only  other  prima  donna  on  tin  list  who 
made  a  success  in  anything,  does  not  come  at 
all.  Mademoiselle  I  lot  I  i  takes  her  place.  I 
fancy  the  five-dollar  seats  will  be  sparsely  taken 
for  the  night  of  "  Rigolelto,"  but  I  presume  that 

they  expect  it.  Galassi  is  said  to  be  a  great  Rigo- 
lettO, but  I  hardly  think  people  will  rank  him  in 
value  with  ( erster,  and  I  .1111  willing  to  die'with- 
out  hearing  (ialassi  if  I  have  to  pay  five  dollars 
for  the  pleasure.  The  public  seem  to  have 
abundant  faith  in  the  Opera,  and  there  will  he 
on  Monday  night  a  turnout  in  the  Grand  Opera 
Mouse  such,  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  San 
Francisco.  The  house  has  been  all  re-papered, 
and  will  look  entirely  diflerent.  The  odious  red 
paint  on  the  boxes  has  been  wiped  out,  and  even 
the  center  gasalicr  has  been  cleaned. 


Leavitt's  variety  company  and  the  Minstrels 
compete  with  one  another  on  Bush  street,  and 
it  is  about  a  stand-off.  VoLAGE, 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  FUTURE 
vs.  ORCHESTRA. 


From  Abbott  to  Patti  is  a  far  cry— one  we 
have  just  heard  and  the  other  we  have  yet  to 
listen  to— but  truly  it  is  less'  than  a  cable's 
length  and  more  than  a  generation  that  divides 
them.  Less  than  a  cable,  in  that  the  conlts 
VOcalei  unite  them;  more  than  a  generation,  in 
that  in  one  is  the  dying  echo  of  a  great  school, 
in  the  other  the  apogee  of  printer's  ink  and  un- 
blushing self-assertion.  Sundered  as  wide  as 
the  poles.  When  philosophers  such  asCarlyle's 
transcendent  Teufclsdroch  consider  the  never 
to-be  -  exhausted  -  all  -  holding  -  intiniteness  of 
things,  dollars  and  cents-  the  visible  represent- 
atives of  hoarded  labor — sink  into  nqthingnen, 
Palestrina,  Porpora  nay,  the  whole  race  of 
giants  who  lived  before  Handel,  Mozart  and 
Rossini,  and,  as  vocal  writers,  made  them  pos- 
sible—were but  other  and  earlier  TeufelsdrtSchs. 
Porpona  in  all  probability  never  earned  live 
thousand  dollars  throughout  his  whole  life,  but 
the  school  he  perfected  enables  Patti  to  earn 
that  sum  in  one  night  for  singing  at  a  single 
concert.  As  the  harpsichord  grew  out  of  the 
dulcimer  and  the  piano  grew  out  of  the  harp- 
sichord, so  from  out  of  the  mediaeval  glees  and 
madrigals,  beneath  the  hand  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  sprang  that  glorious  development  of 
the  human  voice  divine  that  blossomed  in  Stra- 
della,  culminated  in  the  immortal  quartet, 
Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini  and  Lablacbe,  and 
but  the  other  day  died  in  peace  at  Bayreuth. 

Patti  alone  remains;  but  alas,  remains  only  as 
an  echo.  She  brings  us  the  old  school;  she 
alone  of  living  singers  has  it.  The  slow  scale 
the  scale  that  made  Rubini— she  firings  us  that. 
Go  and  listen  to  it, .ye  who  teach  and  ye  who 
seek  to  sing.  She  brings  us  the  phenomenal 
voice,  the  registers  blended  from  end  to  end 
without  a  break;  not  a  false  harmonic  in  its 
whole  tissue  of  overtones,  a  pure  soprano,  true 
and  beautiful  as  the  leaves  of  spring.  As  she 
sings  the  echoes  of  the  past  crowtl  down  upon 
us.  Oh,  that  they  should  be  but  the  echoes! 
Alas,  the  pity  of  it,  our  diva  is  but  a  piece  of 
golden  earth!  All  she  does  is  perfect— school 
perfect— development  of  a  glorious  piece  of  na- 
ture's handiwork.  But  the  little  spark— the 
nameless  something  that  makes  dull  earth  a 
heaven— she  brings  not  that ;  it  is  not  hers  to 
bring.  Our  Galatea  is  but  marble;  no  Pygma- 
lion has  fired  her  with  the  enthusiasm  that  makes 
the  world  akin.  The  passionate  earnestness  of 
Grisi,  the  tender  pathos  of  Rubini,  the  lire  of 
Tamburini,  the  majesty  of  Lablache — genera- 
tions must  pass  before  such  are  heard  again. 
\nd  why? 

Why?  The  why  is  easy.  Anlres  tempi, 
an/res  mteurs,  'The  whole  school  of  music  is 
changing.  Happily  it  is  progressing— progress- 
ing grandly— possibly  through  crudities  and 
anomalies,  but  ever  onward  to  the  light.  It  has 
ceased  to  drone  the  linked-out  sweetness,  the 
moonlight  tenderness,  of  the  Italian  love-song. 
It  has  burst  beyond  its  mere  fleshly  impalements, 
ami  is  grappling  with  the  great  heart  of  man  in 
his  soarings  out  and  his  yearnings  for  the  un- 
known loveliness.  Thoughts  that  logic  cannot 
pen,  and  brush  but  faintly  shadow,  are  coming 
thick  upon  the  world  of  music.  Brightest 
glimpses  of  the  light  shinefrom  \\ieunsterMichnt 
"Ninth  Symphony  "—Beethoven's  priceless  |,g- 
acy  to  earth — through  Berlioz's  wondrous  tone 
JOems,  and  through  the  marvelous  imaginings 
of  Wagner.  But  the  half  is  not  yet  told. 
Strings,  wootl  and  brass  stride  out  into  the  future. 
U ready  the  orchestra  s|icaks  in  tones  that  leap 
in  unison  with  the  unspoken  thoughts  of  nu  n's 
hearts.  The  human  voice  alone  has  no  place  in 
the  dreams  that  stir  the  utterances  of  thepioneen 
into  this  newly  opening  land  of  beauty.  It  is 
but  a  s|>eck  ;  a  few  more  fields  of  loveliness  must 
yet  be  passed  Fiddles,  oboes  and  trumpets nuty 
catch  a  music  as  ravishing  as  the  fabled  har- 
mony of  the  spheres;  but  the  sweetest  ol  them 
all— the  human  voice,  the  grandest  exponent  of 
the  ever-varying  kalcidosco|>e  of  hopes  and  long- 
ings which  we  call  our  life  must,  perforce,  come 
back  to  its  throne,  and  place  I  he  corner-stone  on 
the  new  edifice  that  art  has  invented  and  reared. 
Then  will  the  old  school  of  singing  be  rediscov- 
ered, and  expand  itsell  to  tin-  richer  and  fuller 
requirements  that  will  be  presented  in  that  COU- 
ourse  ol  sweet  sounds  the  world  w  ill  rejofoc  in 
s  the  true  "  music  of  the  future.  'The 
wretched  phrase-breakers,  the  t  wo-bar  abomina- 
tions, the  detestable  scale-blurrers  those  tearers 
>f  registeis  that  now  abound  and  call  themselves 
singers — will  then  exist  no  more,  ami  will  be  as 
it  tie  Known  as  the  fiddle-rasper,  the  tlule-tooter 
md  the  comet-brayer  that  the  modern  orchestra 

s  long  ago  chased  Irom  its  ranks. 
Meanwhile  Patti  is  with  us.     True,  she  only 
sings  to  us  through  the  last-closing  tombs  of 

Lucia,"  oi  "  Linda,"  and  the  "  Traviata,"  but 

he  brings  us  a  v  i\  id  echo  li        the  far-off  palmy 

ays — a  picture  faint  though  true  oi  a  glorious 
as)  that  is  buried  for  awhile,  but  only  to  rise 
again  in  a  more  glorified  future.  (Jo  and  hear, 
who  love  art,  Seek  out  and  learn  the  simple 
secrets  that  make  her  the  marvelous  singer  that 
he  is.  True,  the  day  of  Italian  opera  is  past 
ml  over,  and  (he  ho|ies  of  those  who,  a  la  Ab- 
lott.  court  the  golden  showers  of  prima-donna- 
id — with  or  without  the  gifts  that  have  hitherto 
ommanded  them -are   but   little  likely  to  be 

realized'.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an  age  when  pro- 
gression is  swift.  Many  of  us  may  live  to  see 
the  day  when  voice  and  orchestra  shall  worthily 
blend  in  the  fullest  expression  that  music  can 
attain.  Co,  ye  singers,  ye  amateurs  of  human 
sentiment  humanly  expressed,  go  and  listen  to 
Patti.  Make  the  most  of,  and  treasure  up,  what 
you  shall  hear.  Perhaps  in  the  hoped-for  renais- 
sance you  may  find  it  of  surpassing  value. 

KlNLAY  FlNLAYSON. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 


The  Outooiuc  ol' ;m  lriisli  Kvictioii. 


BY  JOHN  MANNING. 

A  gunshot  from  the  county  road  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
and  some  five  acres  from  the  hamlet,  stood  a  farm-house 
on  the  edge  of  what  in  winter  was  a  moor,  but  in  summer 
a  pasturage,  where,  when  the  sun  drank  up  the  water  and 
the  lofty  sky  needed  moisture  for  painting  its  vivid  blue, 
violets  and  daisies  and  all  the  world  of  field-Howers  con- 
tended for  room  and  loaded  the  air  with  their  rich  and 
rare  aroma.  It  was  the  commonage  of  the  hamlet,  where 
the  villagers'  few  head  of  cattle  browsed  in  summer,  and 
where,  sooth  to  say,  the  village  i»ii>er  was  wont  to  display 
his  rustic  talent  in  many  a  merry  reel  and  sounding  horn- 
pipe after  mass  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  village 
maidens  and  their  beaux  beat  time  on  the  spangled  sward 
and  danced  till  they  were  exhausted,  while,  to  vary  the 
entertainment,  the  girls  pelted  cowslips  at  the  boys  and 
the  Iwys  resented  the  outrage  by  kissing  the  girls.  It  was 
rural  happiness  such  as  poets  love  to  sing. 

Skirting  the  road  and  fronting  the  house,  owned  and 
occupied  by  Miles  O'Grady  and  his  family,  were  some 
forty  acres  of  tillage  ground,  rented  by  the  O'Gradys 
time  out  of  mind,  but  the  dilapidated  fences  and  hedges 
of  which  denoted  now  culpable  neglect  or  declining  cir- 
cumstances. The  half-do/en  gnarled  old  elms  around 
the  house,  planted  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  occu- 
pant, were  sturdy  witnesses  of  the  long  duration  of  the 
O'Grady  occupancy. 

Three  generations  were  now  living  under  the  old  roof- 
tree — Miles,  the  grandsire ;  Patrick,  his  son,  and  the 
children  of  Patrick.  Hut  times  of  late  had  not  gone 
well  with  the  O'Gradys.  The  old  landlord,  Mr.  Han- 
cock, had  been  dead  some  time,  and  his  son  and  heir, 
"  Master  Henry,"  was  now  in  possession.  Mr.  Hancock, 
an  easy-going  man,  charged  only  eight  dollars  an  acre  all 
round  for  his  land — swamps,  moors,  tillage  ground  and 
all  coming  under  the  one  denomination.  The  tillage 
ground,  he  said,  was  worth  fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  while 
the  swamps  and  moors  were  worth  only  a  third  of  that 
price,  and,  as  a  fair  compromise  between  man  and  man, 
he  would  take  eight  dollars  for  the  land.  He  was,  of 
course,  a  loser  by  the  arrangement,  but  he  wasn't  a  man, 
as  everybody  knew,  to  stop  at  trifles.  The  "  presents" — 
and  he  bargained  for  the  "  presents  " — would  be  some  con- 
sideration, however  trilling,  and  so  each  householder 
(and  there  were  three  hundred  on  the  estate)  was  expected 
to  send  up  to  the  "  big  house  "  a  certain  number  of  tur- 
keys and  geese  at  each  succeeding  Christmas,  and  like- 
wise some  eggs  and  chickens  in  the  pro  per  season.  The 
"presents"  would  be  useful,  he  said,  as  he  entertained 
on  a  liberal  scale,  especially  in  the  fox-hunting  season, 
and  the  tenantry  would  be  none  the  poorer  for  a  few 

•  hundred  poultry. 

Then,  besides,  each  tenant  should  supply  four  days 
gratuitous  labor  in  the  year— one  day's  labor  in  spring  to 
plant  his  fields;  another  in  summer  to  cut  his  peat,  and 
the  remaining  two  to  reap  his  harvest  and  haul  home  the 
fuel — in  all  twelve  hundred  day's  gratuitous  work  in  the 
year  from  his  three  hundred  tenants.  And  so,  all  things 
considered,  the  tenants  were  pretty  well  off.  Miles 
O'Grady  and  his  family  could  cat  meat  four  times  a  year, 
and  keep  shoes  to  his  grandchildren  in  winter. 

But  with  the  accession  of  the  young  heir  came  a  new 
order  of  affairs,  as  he  did  not  reside  on  the  estate  but 
lived  in  London,  and  was,  so  people  said,  prone  to  cards 
and  the  society  of  fashionable  women.  He  discharged 
the  old  agent  (he  who  used  to  gather  in  the  turkeys  and 
geese  in  the  good  old  time)  and  appointed  a  more  energetic 
man  in  his  place — a  man  who  would  stand  no  nonsense, 
however  prettily  expressed  in  "presents"  of  eggs  and 
]X)ultry.  Mr.  Stoneheart,  the  new  agent,  raised  the  rent 
from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  an  acre,  and  wrote  to  his 
principal  in  London  saying  that  the  tenants  were  incura- 
bly lazy,  but  that  if  fortified  with  ample  authority,  he 
would  make  a  radical  change  on  the  whole  property. 

To  this  the  young  gentleman  replied  that,  as  the  old 
fool,  his  father,  had  nearly  ruined  his  son  and  heir  by  his 
idiotic  forbearance  toward  a  worthless  tenantry,  he  (Mr. 
Stoneheart)  could  do  just  as  he  pleased,  provided  he  sent 
him,  the  heir,  plenty  of  money.  Upon  receipt  of  this 
authorization  Mr.  Stoneheart  informed  the  tenants  in  the 
most  considerate  manner  possible  that,  unless  they  paid 
up  promptly,  out  they  should  go. 

Miles  O'Grady  and  his  family  could  now  no  more  eat 
meat  four  times  a  year,  nor  keep  shoes  to  his  grand- 
children in  winter.  The  rest  of  the  tenantry  were  worse 
off  still.    In  short,  Miles  O'Grady  couldn't  pay  the  rent. 

It  was  December,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  when 
the  west  w  inds,  charged  w  ith  the  mists  of  the  Atlantic, 
sweep  the  Irish  coast  and  sop  and  saturate  the  earth. 
The  thick,  murky  atmosphere  blotted  out  the  sun  and 
chilled  to  the  marrow;  sleet  in  whirling  gusts  blinded  the 
wayfarer;  birds  were  dumb  in  the  bushes;  barn-fowl  hud- 
dled promiscuously  together  for  shelter;  cattle  stood  shiv- 
ering on  the  bleak  pasture;  the  barefooted  children  crept 
around  the  peat  lire  and  ceased  their  prattle;  the  young 
sat  listlessly  around,  and  the  old  looked  out  on  the  sky 

.d  abroad  on  the  weather  and  muttered,  "  What  a  ter- 

•  ribleday!" 


And  just  here  I  would  say  respectfully  to  the  reader 
that,  while  there  are  gifted  men,  born  and  trained  to  the 
arts  and  graces  of  literary  fiction,  I,  a  simple  man,  only 
write  a  plain,  unadorned  narrative  of  that  which  I  have 
witnessed. 

On  that  December  day,  when  the  sleet  was  pelting  and 
the  sun  sulkily  refused  to  cast  a  glance  on  those  bleak 
Gal  way  moors,  a  platoon  of  military,  enforced  by  a  con- 
tingent of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  conducted  by 
Mr.  Stonehart  and  the  hangers-on  of  the  "  big  house," 
came  marching  down  the  county  road  and  bent  their  way 
to  what  was  once  the  happy  home  of  old  Miles  O'Grady. 
The  neighbors  around,  not  unwitting  of  the  cause  of  the 
formidable  visitation,  flocked  to  the  fore  in  numbers. 
Father  Burke,  the  parish  priest,  was  there,  too,  to  render 
such  service  as  the  occasion  might  demand.  1  )own  came 
the  troops,  Mr.  Stonehart  leading,  and  halted  in  front  of 
the  O'Grady  dwelling.  The  henchmen,  slowly  and  de- 
liberately uncoiling  their  ropes  and  producing  their  crow- 
bars, cast  the  ropes  across  the  roof  and  fastened  them  to 
the  eave,  while  they  stood  ready  to  ply  their  crow  bars  at 
the  word  of  command. 

"  Lor  the  sake  of  him  who  was  born  at  this  holy  season 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,"  expostulated  Lather 
Burke,  riding  up  to  Mr.  Stonehart,  "do  not  thus  destroy 
a  decent  family !  " 

"  Do  I,"  retorted  Stonehart,  standing  in  his  saddle  and 
scowling  at  the  sjiokesman,  "do  I,  sir  priest,  interrupt 
you  when  you're  saying  yotrr  mass? " 

"  But  the  weather! "  supplicated  the  priest.  "  Consider 
the  temi>cstuoiis  weather,  and  that  old  Miles  O'Grady  is 
on  his  deathbed  !  " 

"  Ready,  there?  "  shouted  Mr.  Stonehart,  disdaining  a 
reply;  "are  you  all  ready?" 

"  Ready!"  shouted  his  henchmen. 

"  Now,  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  together!"  commanded 
Mr.  Stonehart,  and  in  five  minutes  the  crowbars  were 
fastened  in  the  eaves,  the  ropes  were  pulled  and  down 
came  the  roof,  without  so  much  as  a  rafter  being  left  on 
the  walls.  The  unroofing  of  the  farm-house  was  com- 
plete, and  the  dying  patriarch  was  carried  out  by  the 
neighbors  and  put  upon  the  dung-heap.  His  daughter- 
in-law,  in  a  delicate  condition  and  shocked  by  the  inci- 
dent, was  taken  ill  and  prematurely  delivered  of  a  still- 
born babe  on  the  same  dung-heap  on  which  the  dying  old 
man  was  now  raving  in  the  delirium  of  consuming  fever. 

"Johnny,  Johnny,  dear!"  cried  the  old  man,  calling 
to  his  grandchild,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age;  "  Johnny, 
dear,  where's  my  beads?  Get  me  my  rosary  beads, 
Johnny;  I'm  lonesome  without  them."  Anil  the  boy  ran 
and  searched  the  ruins  and  brought  to  his  grandfather  his 
rosary  beads. 

"  You're  a  good  boy,  Johnny.  You  were  always  a 
good  child.  May  the  blessings  of  God  attend  you!  And 
now,  Johnny,  do  you  see  this  cross— the  cross  on  the 
blessed  rosary  beads?  " 

"  Yes,  grandfather." 

"  That's  the  cross  o'  Christ,  Johnny,  the  cross  o'  Christ. 
Glory  be  to  his  holy  name—" 
"  Yes,  grandfather." 

"And  Johnny,  I  want  you  to  kiss  the  cross  o'  Christ." 

"  Yes,  grandfather,"  replied  the  child,  kissing  the  small 
crucifix  attached  to  the  beads. 

"And  now,  Johnny,  I  want  you  to  say  this  after  me: 
'  By  the  cross  o'  Christ,  when  I  am  a  man,  I  will  — '" 

And  the  old  man  clutched  the  boy  by  the  arm,  and 
w  hispered  in  his  ear. 

The  child  stood  confused,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Don't  you  understand  me,  Johnny?  Don't  you  un- 
derstand your  old  grandfather?"  And  again  he  whispered 
in  the  child's  ear. 

The  child,  now  comprehending  his  grandfather,  turned 
purple  and  then  pale. 

"  Do  you  understand  me,  Johnny?" 

"  Yes,  grandfather." 

"  Then  say,  '  By  this  cross  o'  Christ — "' 

"  By  this  cross  o'  Christ,  I  will,  when  I  am  a  man  " 

The  old  man  now  relapsed  into  obliviousness,  and  so 
remained  for  several  minutes. 

"Are  you  there,  Johnny?"  he  asked,  without  opening 
his  eyes. 

"  Yes,  grandfather." 

"  Johnny,  pull  the  clothes  off  o'  me ;  I'm  burning  with 
the  heat." 

"O  no,  grandfather;  you'd  die  with  the  cold.  It  is  so 
cold!    It  is  sleeting.    You  would  die  from  cold." 

"I  tell  you,  child,  I'll  die  from  the  heat  if  you  don't 
pull  the  clothes  off  o'  me.  Oh,  how  the  blood  is  boiling 
in  me!  And  my  head— my  head!  God  bless  you, 
Johnny.  Tell  yer  mother  not  to  fret.  God  is  good ;  God 
is  good!" 

And  Miles  O'Grady,  heaving  a  sigh,  and  unconscious 
of  his  situation,  expired  on  the  dung-heap. 

The  O'Gradys  soon  scattered.  The  mother  of  Johnny, 
on  her  recovery,  took  with  her  her  three  yolingest  children 
and  begged  her  bread  among  the  neighbors,  while  her 
husband  went  to  Lngland  to  look  for  work  and  Johnny 
was  taken  by  Father  Burke  to  run  errands  when  he  wasn't 
at  school. 

Mr.  Stoneheart 's  plan  of  running  the  estate  and  reform- 
ing the  tenants  didn't  succeed  at  all,  for  rarely  is  a  phi- 
lanthropist successful  in  his  own  generation.  He  only 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  people  to  scantier  rags,  to 


shorter  potatoes  and  nastier  cabins.  P.ents  diminished, 
the  good  Stoneheart  was  dismissed,  and  "  Mast  her  "  Henry 
Hancock  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  property,  to  marry 
a  wife  and  come  from  London  to  live  in  the  "  big  house," 
even  among  the  bogs  and  moors  of  Galway.  How  that 
family  is  venerated  in  Galway,  to  be  sure! 

Mr.  Hancock  had  not  been  born  or  trained  to  fox- 
hunting, for  he  was,  so  to  say,  enervated  by  early  excesses 
in  London,  and  therefore  the  Galway  "  blazers"— those 
blazing  huntsmen  in  scarlet,  who  thought  nothing.of  jump- 
ing a  five-bar  gate  and  less  of  riding  over  other  people's 
cornfields — did  not  esteem  him  very  highly.  But  he  made 
up  for  his  lack  of  fox-hunting  accomplishments  and  eques- 
trianism generally.  He  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  dozen 
full-blooded  hunters,  hostlers,  cooks,  butlers,  and,  like 
his  honest  father,  entertained  the  fox-hunting  gentry  of 
the  county  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  thus  condoned, 
in  somewhat,  the  indispensable  accomplishment  in  a  Gal- 
way gentleman  of  hunting  the  fox. 

The  years  rolled  on — and  how  inexorably  they  do,  to 
be  sure,  roll  on!  Mr.  Hancock  found  himself  surrounded 
with  sons  and  daughters:  Master  Henry,  Master  lames. 
Miss  Amelia,  Miss  Agnes,  and  several  others.  Nature 
had  not  neglected  Johnny  O'Grady,  now  a  Strapping 
young  man  of  twenty-five.  He  was  tall  and  powerful  and, 
for  his  condition,  intelligent.  By  compensation  of  the 
Fates,  he  became  head  hostler  to  Mr.  Hancock.  He 
could  throw  the  sledge,  dance  a  hornpipe,  and  ride  or 
jump  his  master's  hunter  over  a  five-bar  gate  with  any 
man,  gentle  or  simple,  in  Galway  county.  He  was  popu- 
lar in  the  parish,  and  what  added  to  his  popularity, 
especially  among  the  young  men,  he  was,  so  it  was  ru- 
mored, the  head  of  a  secret  organization  in  the  parish, 
known  as  the  "  Root  and  Branch  Society."  What  the 
object  of  the  society  was  nobody  knew,  except  the  in- 
itiated; but  at  any  rate  lohnny  O'Grady,  by  only  holding 
up  his  little  finger,  could  command  all  the  young  men  of 
the  parish. 

How  w  ell,  to  be  sure,  I  remcmberall  the  circumstances 
and  all  the  surroundings! 

It  was  December,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  just  in 
the  height  of  the  fox-hunting  season.  The  Hancocks, 
old  and  young,  and  the  principal  fox-hunters  of  the 
county,  had  been  out  all  day  in  the  glorious  hunt.  From 
early  morn  till  dusk  they  rode — rode  forty  miles  over 
ditches  and  hedges  and  five-bar  gates,  and  bagged  the  fox 
in  the  evening.  So  glorious  an  event  should  be  duly  com- 
memorated, and  a  ball  and  supper  in  the  Hancock  man- 
sion— the  same  "  big  house  "  in  which  of  yore  were  cele- 
brated so  many  similar  events — proclaimed  the  triumph 
of  the  huntsmen  over  the  proverbial  cunning  of  the  fox. 

Lights  gleamed  from  a  hundred  windows,  music 
floated  on  the  midnight  air,  the  gay  revelers  in  the  ball- 
room moved  now  to  the  soft  measure  of  the  waltz  and 
now  to  the  livelier  tune  of  the  quadrille.  Miss  Amelia 
and  Miss  Agnes,  among  a  score  of  county  belles,  were 
the  attraction  of  the  room,  and  Master  Henry  and  Master 
James,  their  brothers,  were  dispensing  the  hospitalities 
and  gayeties  of  the  ancient  Hancock  House.  It  was  a 
happy,  happy  revelry.  The  young,  the  old,  the  middle- 
aged  mixed  and  danced  and  chatted  as  only  those  do 
who  revel  in  the  hospitalities  of  a  fox-hunting  Irish  land- 
lord. 

Nor  in  the  servants'  quarters  were  they  a  whit  behind 
their  superiors  and  betters  in  the  ball-room.  Johnny 
O'Grady,  the  head  hostler  and  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
servants'  hall,  had  invited  the  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  were  having  a  high  old  time  in  the 
kitchen. 

Johnny  O'Grady,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  singing  a  patriotic  song,  and  while  the  young  ladies 
and  their  admirers  were  treading  the  mazy  dance  up- 
stairs, rose,  and  after  stamping  three  times  with  his  foot 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  asked: 

"  Are  you  ready,  boys?  " 

"  Ready  and  willing,"  answered  the  boys. 

"  Then  follow  me  into  the  yard." 

They  all  went  out. 

"  The  doors?  "  he  asked,  in  a  quiet  tone,  when  they  all 
were  standing  dose  together  in  the  yard. 

"  They're  all  locked  and  bolted,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  the  turpentine?"  he  asked. 

"  We  have  sprinkled  every  door  and  entrance,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  And  the  wood  and  the  faggots?  Iseverything  ready?  " 

"Everything  is  ready,  Johnny,"  replied  a  man  in  the 
crowd,  deprecatingly.  Everything  you  ordered  is  done ; 
but  for  God's  sake,  spare  Miss  Amelia!  " 

"  I  lave  you  the  sign  of  the  society?  "  demanded  Johnny, 
in  a  stern  voice. 

"  Yes,  here  it  is,"  said  the  man,  producing  a  cross. 

"  You  swore,"  retorted  the  leader,  "  you  swore  by  that 
cross  to  destroy  the  Hancocks,  Root  and  Branch." 

"  I  did,  I  did,  and  I  will;  but  spare  Miss  Amelia, 
Johnny;  poor  Miss  Amelia!  She's  not  like  the  rest  o' 
them." 

"By  this  cross!"  retorted  O'Grady,  "this  cross,  by 
which  I  swore  to  my  grandfather,  before  his  death  on  the 
dung-heap,  I  will  destroy  the  Hancocks,  root  and  branch, 
without  exception  or  distinction,  and  the  man  now  that 
don't  keep  bis  oath  must  die  like  the  rest  o'  them!" 

The  glare  of  his  eyes  and  the  calmness  of  his  voice  were 
such  as  might  characterize  a  devil  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  world.    All  held  their  breath. 

"  Are  ye  all  ready  and  willing?"  hissed  the  leader. 

"  Ready  and  willing!"  was  the  suppressed  and  horrid 
response. 

"  Then,  the  torches!    Every  man  to  his  post!" 

In  five  minutes  the  mansion  was  envelo|>ed  in  flame 
and  the  revelers  in  the  ball-room  were  being  suffocated 
with  smoke.  They  yelled  and  screamed  and  fought,  or 
tried  to  fight,  the  flames;  but  as  well  might  the  Arch- 
fiend expect  to  escape  from  the  depths  of  Tartarus.  Not 
one  escaped.  The  sun  rose  on  the  blackened  walls  and 
upon  the  dead  bodies  of  every  Hancock. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


Wherein  Tliey  are  Materially  Defective. 


BY  BELLE  M.  FROST. 


While  there  is  much  in  the  management  of  the  public 
affairs  of  San  Francisco  to  deplore,  there  is,  with  only  an 
occasional  exception,  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction, 
amounting  almost  to  pride,  with  regard  to  our  public 
school  system. 

Our  city  is  still  in  her  youth  ;  but  in  this  respect  she  is 
not  far  behind  her  elder  New  England  sisters  at  the  other 
extreme  of  our  country,  who  sit  admittedly  queens  in 
all  that  concerns  the  educational  affairs  of  the  nation. 
While  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess attained,  let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  faults  which 
so  insinuatingly  weave  themselves  with  the  good,  but  with 
a  firm  hand  be  willing  not  only  to  point  out  but  also  to 
eradicate  them  from  a  system  which  would  else  be  so 
complete.  Especially  is  this  necessary  in  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  the  past  few  years.  The  garments 
which  a  short  time  since  fitted  admirably  are  now  out- 
grown. These  must  be  made  over,  while  more  material 
and  greater  resources  must  be  obtained,  that  the  outfit  be 
both  symmetrical  and  unique. 

"  Say,  Jim,  give's  yer  apple,"  said  a  monitor  of  fourteen 
to  a  little  hungry-eyed  urchin  of  eight,  as  they  were  break- 
ing ranks  to  enjoy  their  recess  as  best  they  could,  in  one 
of  our  crowded  school-yards. 

"It's  all  I've  got,  and  I'm  hungry,  you  bet!"  and 
away  the  little  fellow  ran,  forgetful  of  the  vengeance 
which  might  fall  on  his  head  for  daring  to  enjoy  an  apple 
without  at  least  "  divying  "  with  so  influential  a  personage 
as  a  monitor.  Poor  Jim !  The  core  was  not  quite  demol- 
ished when  his  right  arm  was  roughly  seized  by  the  disap- 
pointed apple-beggar,  jerking  the  fruit  of  discord  into  the 
air,  whence  it  descended  upon  forbidden  ground. 

"  D'ye  see  that,  Jim? — office  offense!" 

Pale  and  trembling,  the  culprit  is  hauled  by  his  youth- 
ful overseer  into  the  presence  of  the  principal  for  throw- 
ing apple-cores  in  the  yard.  He  dare  not  explain  matters, 
for  here  are  two  big  fellows  against  one  little  one,  and  he 
might  get  extra  licks  "for  telling  a  lie."  Sometimes  a 
principal  forgets  to  reason  that  if  a  little  fellow  tells  little 
lies  a  larger  one  may  tell  larger  lies. 

This  is  a  fair  example,  founded  on  the  fact,  of  the 
tyranny  which  may  be  carried  on  unknown  to  the  princi- 
pal under  the  obnoxious  monitor  system.  Men  are  nat- 
ural tyrants,  and  it  is  the  discipline  of  years  that  either 
chains  or  tames  this  element ;  therefore,  there  is  no 
greater  tyrant  than  a  child  placed  in  authority  over  a 
younger  one.  The  importance  of  the  position  makes 
him  as  despotic  as  the  C/.ar  of  the  Russias.  The  monitor 
system  should  be  abolished,  as  it  gives  our  children  les- 
sons in  tyranny  which  they  should  never  receive.  It  is  in 
vogue  in  many  of  our  schools,  as  it  is  said  to  be  helpful 
in  government.  It  is  a  false  help,  and  no  teacher  should 
be  considered  competent  who  is  obliged  to  resort  to  such 
assistance.  There  is  only  one  feature  of  it  which  is  ad- 
missible— that  is,  for  a  child  advanced  in  lessons  to  help 
one  who  is  not  as  much  so.  This  may  be  used  carefully 
with  excellent  results. 

The  promotion  of  teachers  during  the  school  year  is  a 
custom  which  should  cease.  After  the  schools  have  been 
started,  and  all  are  running  in  an  orderly  manner,  it  too 
often  happens  that  a  teacher  in  a  certain  grade,  say  the 
fourth,  has  to  resign  for  some  cause,  such  as  matrimony — 
not  an  unusual  thing  when  so  many  of  the  fair  sex  are 
employed.  Not  only  does  her  school  suffer  by  this 
"  necessary  evil,"  but  all  below.  The  teacher  of  the  fifth 
takes  her  place,  and  so  on  down,  the  lowest  suffering  the 
most,  as  it  falls  into  the  hands,  as  a  rule,  of  some  inex- 
perienced girl  from  the  Normal  School. 

If  a  teacher  chooses  to  marry  in  the  middle  of  a  school 
year,  her  gain  should  only  be  a  loss  to  her  school  by 
placing  the  new  teacher  there.  This,  it  is  said,  is  unfair 
to  the  teacher  below,  as  there  is  a  foolish  notion  that 
greater  honor  lies  in  teaching  a  fourth  than  a  fifth  grade. 

If  there  is  any  difference  in  honor  it  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  lowest  grade,  where  the  younger  children  are. 
They  can  do  the  least  for  themselves,  need  the  most  help 
from  the  teacher,  and  should  therefore  be  in  charge  of 
those  who  have  the  most  exiierience  and  patience.  Like 
young  birds,  they  have  not  learned  to  fly,  and  must 
be  tenderly  carried  and  cared  for  until  they  understand 
how.  These  changes  during  the  school  year  are  extreme  ly 
detrimental  to  the  scholars,  and  place  the  instructor  at 
great  disadvantage.  It  takes  weeks  for  the  teacher  to 
know  and  understand  her  pupils.  If  she  be  conscientious, 
this  knowledge  will  result  in  an  interest  in  each  child 
which  must  be  of  great  help  to  it  in  its  school  work.  Just 
when  this  tie  has  been  formed  between  teacher  and 
scholar,  how  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  broken,  for 
she  is  the  center  of  the  little  band,  which  she  holds  by  a 
magnetic  force  which  is  really  the  basis  of  their  success. 
Destroy  this,  and  there  remains  a  school,  indeed,  but 
only  in  form  and  not  in  spirit.  Teachers  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  year,  and  the  contract  should  only  be 
broken  by  unavoidable  circumstances. 

And  now,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  instructors  and 
guardians  of  our  youth— those  who  stand  on  the  same 
platform  as  their  parents  in  influencing  and  directing  their 


future?  As  a  body  they  are  good-looking,  well  dressed, 
refined  in  their  manners  and  intelligent,  all  holding  certifi- 
cates of  high  cultivation  and  morality ;  for  there  is  no 
state  in  the  country  that  requires  of  its  Normal  School  a 
higher  standard  of  excellency. 

Fortunate  would  it  be  if  this  was  all  that  was  needed 
for  the  training  of  youth.  Hut  much  more  is  necessary — 
the  genius  and  the  adaptibility  for  teaching,  or  at  least  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  endeavor  to  attain  these  when 
they  do  not  naturally  exist. 

And  right  here  the  cast-iron  certificate  fails.  How 
many  ladies  of  intelligence  and  refinement  there  are  who 
possess  these  natural  gifts  in  a  high  degree,  yet  could  not 
obtain  the  required  per  cent  in  the  examinations  because 
their  technical  days  are  over.  These  would  make  the  very 
best  teachers  for  the  smaller  children.  I  low  many  of  those 
holding  positions  at  present  do  so,  not  that  they  love  the 
work,  or  because  they  desire  to  help  the  children  to  love 
theirs,  but  because  they  possess  a  piece  of  paper  which 
shows  how  many  books  they  have  studied,  and  because 
of  some  political  influence  which  holds  them  for  its  finan- 
cial benefit.  If  this  is  not  true,  why  do  we  see  the  same 
child  one  year  bright  and  happy  in  its  school  work,  and 
the  next  indifferent  to,  if  not  positively  hating,  its  lessons? 
Love  of  work  in  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  success.  If  it 
is  so  with  regard  to  manual  labor,  how  much  more  must 
the  law  hold  good  where  the  work  is  of  the  highest — the 
molding  of  living  minds  and  hearts?  The  two  subjects, 
cramming  and  corporal  punishment,  of  which  so  much 
is  said,  are  easily  disposed  of  by  the  true  teacher.  As  for 
the  first,  while  the  pressure  of  the  age  would  seem  to 
require  more  of  it  than  there  was  in  stage-coach  times, 
there  is  in  reality  less,  for  the  methods  of  Froebel  have 
breathed  a  new  life  into  all  forms  of  education.  Nature, 
in  a  thousand  loving  forms,  comes  into  the  school-room, 
and  adorns  with  beauty  the  dry  and  bony  skeletons  of 
bygone  methods.  With  these  the  artist  teacher  is  thor- 
oughly imbued,  and  technicality  becomes  in  her  hands  at 
worst  only  a  sugar-coated  pill.  Corporal  punishment  she 
also  disposes  of  with  the  greatest  case.  It  must  not  be 
taken  away,  as  that  would  be  an  infringement  on  the 
teacher's  right.  She  should  possess  every  influence,  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical,  that  can  be  used  to  bring  the 
child  into  the  desired  haven.  The  teacher  who  can  ob- 
tain the  best  results  with  the  least  amount  of  brute  force 
should  rank  the  highest.  An  excess  of  rod  discipline 
should  be  a  just  cause  of  dismissal,  showing  as  it  does  a 
lack  of  moral  influence.  Thus  these  educational  prob- 
lems can  easily  be  solved  by  the  wise  teacher.  Then  how 
imi>ortant  that  our  schools  should  be  governed  by  such  ! 

Who,  then,  shall  choose  these  guardians  of  our  youth? 
Surely  not  bar-room  politicians;  not  men  seeking  their 
own  aggrandizement,  or  those  who  are  trying  to  fill  their 
pockets,  if  not  from  the  school  funds,  then  through  the 
contract  system,  which  isvnly  a  back-door  way  of  doing 
the  same  thing.  Such  too  often  are  the  men  who  form' 
that  respectable  body  called  a  Board  of  Education. 

Instead  of  men  who  love  the  community-  philanthro- 
pists and  humanitarians — being  placed  in  this  honorable 
position,  we  find  those  who  think  they  arc  making  this 
place  a  stepping-stone  to  something  higher.  Thus,  un- 
fortunately, the  educational  system  is  often  besmeared  by 
the  soiled  feet  of  the  ward  politician.  Such  men  are  not 
fit  to  select  our  teachers,  for  with  politics  and  whisky  cir- 
culating through  their  blood,  what  do  they  know  of  the 
best  material  for  such  a  sacred  use? 

Imagine  a  lady  of  refinement,  in  her  necessity  to  obtain 
her  bread  and  butter,  finding  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  bar- 
room for  influence  to  secure  a  position*  If  the  Hoard  of 
Education  must  be  chosen  by  a  political  faction,  that 
party  should  remember  one  thing  in  selecting  its  mem- 
bers— that  it  should  be  an  ornament  to  the  party ;  for  a 
worthless  Hoard  of  Education  will  sooner  undermine  a 
party  than  any  other  branch  of  the  city  government  of 
equal  paucity.  Should  not  a  Hoard  of  Education  be 
COrt posed  of  men  and  women  who  really  love  the  inter- 
ests of  education,  who  have  made  the  social  problem  a 
study,  and  have  discovered  that  the  advancement  of  a 
community  lies  in  the  training  of  its  youth?  Names 
might  be  mentioned— for  as  we  write  a  woman  comes  be- 
fore the  mind's  eye  who  never  considers  any  sacrifice  too 
great  for  the  good  of  the  young;  whose  words  arc  spoken 
and  whose  life  is  lived  for  their  benefit.  Who  is  better 
fitted  in  this  community  to  be  placed  with  others  of  the 
same  Stamp  where  their  influence  might  be  more  strongly 
felt? 

Two  important  issues  can  only  be  pro|>erly  dis|>oscd  of 
by  an  tin  trammeled  and  disinterested  Hoard  the  ques- 
tion of  text-books  and  the  wise  use  of  school  funds.  As 
things  are  managed  at  present,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
Supplant  a  |Kior  text-book,  rich  in  "influence,"  with  a 
better  one  destitute  of  that  requisite.  The  consequence 
will  be  a  revolution.  Every  book  in  use  will  be  ejected. 
Others  no  better  maybe  put  in  (heir  place,  and  no  one 
can  tell  whence  the  wind  came  which  caused  the  change. 
On  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  lniok  business,  edu- 
cation costs  as  much  now  at  our  free  schools  as  it  did  long 
ago  when  they  were  not  in  existence.  Some  one  gets  a 
benefit,  if  the  children  do  not. 

As  regards  the  wise  use  of  the  school  funds  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  as  the  subject  has  recently  been  thor- 
oughly discussed.  Whether  or  not  the  system  so  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts  (only  needing  expansion  on  account 


of  the  growth  of  the  city)  shall  have  its  head  chop]>cd  off 
in  order  to  broaden  its  foundation,  is  a  matter  for  citizens 
of  wealth  who  have  a  pride  in  our  institutions  to  decide. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  broaden  the  one  without  destroying 
the  other?  If  not,  then  sacrifices  must  be  made  in  the 
line  of  luxuries;  since  to  give  the  few  accomplishments 
while  the  many  are  not  able  to  get  the  simple  elements  of 
education  would  be  like  starving  certain  members  of  a 
family  that  the  others  might  regale  themselves  on  pie  and 
oysters  on  the  half-shell.  The  foundation  should  be  laid 
broad  and  deep,  for  the  influence  of  the  first  twelve  years 
of  a  child's  life  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  then  the 
great  majority  of  children  leave  school.  For  this  reason 
kindergartens  are  of  more  importance  than  high  schools. 
Let  there  be  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  good,  plain  in- 
struction; let  there  be  kindergartens  for  the  young;  then, 
if  there  is  yet  means,  let  there  be  a  high  school  worthy  of 
the  community.  Let  there  be  no  limit  to  what  shall  lie 
done  for  the  children  our  future  state  in  embryo.  Nor 
should  it  be  called  a  system  for  paupers.  Sow  degrad- 
ing! It  is  sup|X)rted  mainly  by  men  of  means,  and  their 
children  have  as  much  right  to  enjoy  its  benefit  as  the 
poor.  They  are  our  free  schools,  to  train  free  citizens  for 
our  free  country.  


THE  DANYIU.E  RIOT. 


Last  week  the  room  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  was  transformed  into  a  chamber  of 
inquisition.  Senator  Sherman,  looking  very  solemn,  and 
Senator  Vance,  looking  very  sedate,  used  it  for  an  abid- 
ing place  wherein  to  ferret  out  the  facts  of  the  Danville 
riot.  To  overcome  the  frigid  state  of  the  atmosphere 
caused  by  the  presence  of  Senator  Sherman,  seven  extra- 
large  cylinder  stoves  were  put  up  in  the  room,  but  they 
did  not  prevent  the  witnesses  and  reporters  from  wearing 
fur-lined  overcoats  and  hot  bricks  in  their  shoes.  The 
first  witness  called  was  a  colored  brother  named  Ananias 
Doughnut.  Mr.  Doughnut  was  examined  by  Senator 
Sherman.  The  verbatim  report  of  his  testimony  was  as 
follows : 

"In  dc  mornin'  ob  dc  arternoon  ob  de  day  ob  de  hom- 
myside  I  went  ter  chu'eh  an'  den  persisted  as  godfarder 
at  de  chrissnin' ob  Mose  Jones's  leetle  baby.  De  day 
was  Sattyday,  and  it's  alius  my  custim  ter  be  at  er  chriss- 
nin' in  de  kerpassity  ob  godfarder  on  er  Sattydy  mornin'. 
Sorter  makes  de  moobement  inter  Sunday  sorter  easy 
like  and  sootheful.  Well,  boss,  I  wus  a-comin'  fum 
chu'eh  wen  I  seed  er  lot  erdese  yere  i>o'  w'ite  men  stand- 
in'  on  de  pabement  on  Main  street  wid  pistils,  grate  big 
hosspistils,  boss,  in  deir  hans.  Dere  was  er  lot  er  'spect- 
able  cullid  peepil  in  de  middle  ob  de  street  er  holdin' 
Baptis'  tracks  in  deir  hans.  Den  all  ob  a  suddint  de  po' 
w'ite  trash  dey  begun  er  shootin'  at  de  'spcctable  cullud 
peepil,  an'  den,  boss,  I  lef." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  the  colored  people  killed?"  in- 
quired Senator  Sherman. 

"Kilt,  boss!"  replied  Mr.  Doughnut,  "why,  boss,  dey 
jist  fell  down  dar  an'  died  like  shotes  wid  de  chollcry. 
An'  ebery  wun  er  'em  war  shot  in  de  back  as  dey  war  er 
tryin'  ter  git  away." 

"Did  any  of  the  colored  people  have  pistols?"  in- 
quired Senator  Sherman. 

"  No,  indeed,  boss.  Whar  dey  git  pistils?  Ain't  had 
no  mo'  pistils  as  one  er  dese  yer  groun  hogs.  Den,  boss, 
fur  er  week  arter  de  fuss  ebery  w'ile  man,  'ooman  and 
chile  in  Danville  dun  walk  errount  wid  guns  an'  knives 
an'  pistils  in  deir  pockits,  an',  boss,  sum  er  de  w'ite  mens 
had  dese  yere  Gatlin'  guns  in  deir  close." 

"  Didn  t  the  colored  people  have  any  weapons?  " 

"  No,  indeedy,  boss,  'ceptin'  ob  co'se  deir  razzors. 
Ca'se  ebery  cullud  geimerman  carries  a  raz/.or." 

Mr.  Doughnut's  testimony  being  finished.  Senator 
Vance  called  and  examined  Mr.  !•  list  family  Hlucblood. 
Mr.  Hlueblood  testified  as  follows: 

"  I  was  engaged,  sah,  on  the  morning  of  the  deplorable 
affair,  sah,  in  paring  my  corns  with  my  room -mate's 
razor,  sah,  when  I  heard  a  ferocious  sound  in  the  street, 
sah.  I  rushed  down  into  the  street,  sah,  and  beheld, 
sah,  a  sanguinary  host  of  negroes  hemming  in  a  few 
white  gentlemen,  sah,  against  the  side  of  the  houses  on 
Main  street,  sah.  The  white  gentlemen,  sal),  were  armed 
with  cigar-holders,  sah,  while  the  infuriated  negroes  were 
bedecked,  sah,  with  numerous  guns  and  pistols,  sah,  and 
broadswords,  and,  sah,  a  mountain  howitzer.  They 
Opened  fire,  sah,  Upon  the  defenseless  w  hite  gentlemen, 
sah,  and  the  defenseless  while  gentlemen,  sah,  ducked 
their  heads.  Then,  sah,  the  volley  of  bullets  passed  over 
their  bended  heads,  sah,  and  striking,  sah,  upon  the  sides 
of  the  houses,  sah,  they  rebounded  and  played  sad  havoc 
among  the  infuriated  negroes,  sah.  That,  sah,  is  the  true- 
story,  sah." 

After  Mr.  Hlucblood's  testimony  was  concluded.  Sena- 
tor Sherman's  rigid  cross-isaininalion  having  failed  to 
shake  it  in  the  feast,  the  committee  adjourned.  In 
the  evening  Congressman  Ochiltree  entertained  Messrs. 
Doughnut  and  Hlueblood  at  dinner.  -  WashingtonHatchtt. 


Mrs.  R.  H.  Hayes  has  the  finest  poultry -yard  west  of 

the  Alleghenies.   It  is  said  that  when  Rutherford  goes 

out  in  the  morning  with  a  tin  pan  full  of  Indian  meal  and 
warm  water  mixed,  the  rush  reminds  him  of  his  old-time 
popularity  in  Washington  whi  n  he  had  offices  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

An  Iowa  boy  aged  fifteen  worked  a  month  for  the 
physician  of  the  neighborhood,  and  was  given,  instead  of 
the  $10  which  he  expected,  a  receipted  bill  for  profes- 
sional services  which  the  doctor  had  rendered  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  birth.   

Nothing  is  c  reated  in  vain.  A  Wisconsin  doctor  is  buy- 
ing up  the  original  manuscript  of  Ella  Wheeler's  poems, 
and  in  pxtrcme  cases  uses  them  instead  of  mustard  plas- 
ters.— Fresno  Republican. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


STORIES  OF  GREAT  STATESMEN, 


During  the  political  canvass  of  1872  it  used 
to  1)C  the  wonder  of  the  town  why  that  eminent 
statesman,  (Jeorge  Hudson,  never  missed  a 
meeting  of  the  Republican  County  Committee. 
No  matter  how  long  the  Committee  sat,  or  how 
rancorous  the  debate  that  kept  it  in  session,  the 
jovial  countenance  of  Mr.  Hudson  graced  tin- 
doorway  of  the  council  chamber.  When  secret 
sessions  liecame  the  rule  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Hudson  was  equally  diligent,  and  cooled  his 
heels  in  the  chilling  corridors  until  the  wrangling 
patriots  emerged  from  their  seclusion.  Mi. 
Hudson  had  once  been  suspected  of  having  aspi- 
rations to  become  the  local  boss  nt  lb'-  l\t  |  ml  >li- 
can  parly;  but  his  frantic  ellorts  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  laudable  ambition  had  only  lightened 
him  in  flesh  and  in  pocket.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  had  settled  down  to  the  con- 
viction that  primary  elections  were  the  property 
of  a  private  corporation  in  which  he  had  no  in- 
terest, and  that  the  privilege  of  voting  for  his 
ticket  was  as  much  as  any  ordinary  citizen  could 
expect.  Of  course  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Hud- 
son was  related  in  some  way  to  Mr.  Fred. 
Elliott,  of  the  warlike  Tenth;  but  the  wildest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  not  reach  the 
conclusion  that  il  was  the  melody  of  Frederick's 
frequently  uplifted  voice  that  chained  his  kins- 
man to  the  doorway.  Mr.  Hudson,  in  (he  long 
years  of  his  unsuccessful  struggle  to  dethrone  the 
bosses,  had  been  distinguished  by  the  somber- 
ness  of  his  appearance.  A  tall,  black  hat 
pressed  his  darkened  brow  and  shaded  his  eyes 
of  midnight  hue.  His  beard,  where  Unbleached 
by  the  hardships  of  many  campaigns  in  the 
Thirteenth  district,  was  black.  His  collar  was 
generally  white— all  the  brass  ones  being  in  the 
possession  of  his  rivals  His  necktie  was  sober 
enough  for  an  undertaker,  and  his  broadcloth 
was  as  woe-begone  as  the  vail  of  a  grass-widow. 
The  only  noticeable  spots  of  color  in  the  make- 
up of  the  eminent  statesman  were  the  whites  of 
his  eyes,  which  generally  expanded  to  the  size  of 
cart-wheels  whenever  Colonel  Peter  Deveney 
shook  the  committee-room  with  his  logic. 

The  Colonel  was  a  striking  contrast  to  Mr. 
Hudson  in  all  ways.  Everything  about  the  pat- 
riotic warrior  was  light  and  airy.  His  hat  was 
always  of  the  jauntiest  pattern;  his  mustache 
trimmed  to  a  nicety;  his  attire  a  mixture  of 
lashionable  grace  and  military  preciseness.  The 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Colonel's  attire,  how- 
ever, was  his  necktie — whiter  than  the  fleece  of 
one  of  Mr.  Buckley's  lambs  before  its  first 

plunge  in  the  political  pool,  and  stiller  than 

Captain  Douglass  on  dress  parade.   The  changes 

of  the  weather  and  the  variations  of  the  political 
barometer  made  no  alteration  in  the  Colonel's 
tie.  Through  rain  and  sunshine,  summer  and 
winter,  it  lay  round  his  manly  throat,  as  un- 
changeable in  its  purity  as  the  snow-wreaths  of 
Mount  Davidson.  To  the  sober  taste  of  Mr. 
I  ludson  the  Colonel's  dazzling  neck-gear  was  for 
a  long  time  a  revolting  spectacle;  but  the  more 
he  observed  it  the  stronger  became  his  convic- 
tion that  there  was  some  inexplicable  affinity  of 
white  calico  ties  to  political  office.  The 
Colonel's  white  neckcloth  graced  the  commit tee- 
room  in  the  City  Hall  perennially.  I!ul  the 
Colonel  was  not  alone  among  esteemed  patriots 
in  the  rage  for  bleached  calico. 

Major  lames  Mulcahy  never  ventured  into  the 
maelstrom  of  a  primary  election  in  the  Seventh 
ward  without  a  strip  of  spotless  calico  serving 
as  a  life-buoy  around  his  neck.  Citizen 
Kearney,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  affected  the 
snowy  badge  of  destinction;  but  his  natural 
antipathy  to  the  laundry  business  made  his 
preference  a  matter  of  doubt.  Colonel  Jim  Can- 
non never  beamed  over  the  railing  of  the  Capitol 
lobby  unless  a  yard  of  calico  framed  his  smile, 
and  Dick  Chute  invariably  offset  the  dazzle  of 
his  diamonds  by  the  purity  of  his  necktie. 

The  campaign  of  1872  ended  and  found  Mr. 
Hudson  still  glued  lo  the  door-posts  of  the  Re- 
publican County  Committee  room,  and  staring 
in  silent  wonder  at  Colonel  Deveney 's  band  of 
calico.  In  the  peace  that  followed  the  counting 
of  the  ballots  the  strange  sights  of  the  Commit- 
tee room  were  forgotten,  and  Mr.  Hudson's 
patient  vigil  passed  from  the  memory  of  the 
hundreds  who  had  gazed  on  him  night  after 
night  in  mingled  sympathy  anil  astonishment. 
Months  rolled  by,  and  one  day  political  circles 
were  startled  by  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Hudson  hail  actually  been  chosen  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  Republican  County  Commit - 
tee.  How  it  happened  no  one  seemed  to  know. 
But  a  still  greater  surprise  was  in  store,  for 
when  the  Commit  tee  met  for  business  none  of 
his  old  acquaintances  would  have  known  the  re- 
suscitated statesman.  His  ancient  "tile"  was 
gone,  and  the  \\  bites  of  his  eyes  no  longer  looked, 
in  their  black  sellings,  like  the  rim  of  a  Creed- 
moor  target.  Hut  the  most  wonderful  Iran -tor 
nialion  of  all  was  in  his  neck-gear.  His  necktie 
was  of  the  whitest  of  calico,  starched  and  ironed 
into  such  aggressive  elegance  that  the  spotless 
scarf  of  Colonel  Deveney  looked  faded  and 
yellow  by  comparison. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Hudson's  long  and  tiresome 
vigils  in  the  ante-room  of  the  County  Committee 
was  explained.  He  had  been  scientifically  ob- 
serving the  effect  of  Colonel  Deveney 's  necktie 
on  the  affairs  of  state,  and  had  found  the  connec- 
tion between  white  calico  and  public  office.  Mr. 
Hudson  is  already  on  the  high  road  to  fame,  il 


not  fortune.  He  practically  runs  the  local  wing 
ol  his  parly,  and  w  ill  surely  go  to  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Oakland.  Speculation  is  rife  as  to 
how  far  he  might  have  gone  if  he  had  only  deco- 
rated himself  with  a  white  tic  in  the  days  of  his 
early  manhood,  An  able  statistician  connected 
with  the  Tax  Collector's  office  is  making  a  cal- 
culation on  the  matter.  Estimating  that  one 
year's  indulgence  in  white  lies  will  take  Mr. 
Hudson  to  Oakland,  the  statistician  has  already 
figured  that  by  hoisting  (he  badge  of  genius  at 
twenty-one,  Mr.  Hudson  could  have  reached  tin: 
North  Pbfc  in  l8j<);  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


THE  RAILWAY  WORLD. 


I ust ice  Field  is  well. 

fudge  Sawyer  was  never  better  than  at  present. 

F.ditor  Pickering  ol  the  (7;//  is  looking  poorly. 
Fditor  Fitch  of  the  Bulletin  is  in  excellent 
health. 

Fditor  |ohnson  of  the  Attn  is  overworking 
himself. 

Senator  Tim  McCarthy  retains  the  confidence 
of  his  enlightened  constituency. 

Editor  Pixley  of  the  Argonaut  is  said  to  lie 
writing  a  book  on  "Why  I  Wear  the  Collar." 

The  health  of  Railroad  Commissioner  Carpen- 
ter continues  poor.  The  sunshine  affects  him 
unpleasantly,  and  he  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
streets.  Gradual  ossification  of  the  part  of  the 
brain  which  pushes  up  the  bump  labeled  con- 
scientiousness by  phrenologists,  is  believed  by 
the  doctors  to  lie  the  cause  of  the  illness  of  this 

deservedly  popular  official.  His  colleague,  Mr. 
Humphreys,  is  in  his  usual  good  health.  So 
long  as  he  gets  his  three  meals  a  day,  and  the 
demijohn  swishes  w  hen  shaken,  his  animal  spirits 
keep  up  lo  the  normal  point. 


Row-ell's  Fire  ok  Lifr,  $1.00.  For  salt-  by  all  drug- 
gists. 


1) 


R.  WOLFF, 


Heart  Diseasks;  Diseases  of  the  Throat  &  Chest. 
130  Geary  st.        8  to  9  a.  M.I  i  to  3  and  6  to  7  f>.  It. 
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KAI.ERS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

jrVTVIDEND  NOTICE. 

Office  of  the  Stand. ird  Consolidated  Mining  Company, 
San  FraiuUco,  March  z,  1884.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  above-named  Company,  held 
this  day,  Dividend  No.  65,  of  iwenty-livc  tents  (-.»■;«  i  p«i 
shan  was  de.  tared,  payable  on  W  E  L>N  ESDAY,  March 
12,  1884,  at  the  office  in  this  city,  oral  the  farmers'  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  in  New  York. 

WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office—  Room  ?q  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Herein. 

JTEWART   ec  HF.RRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pink  Street,  Rooms  23  to  26. 


L 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Liovd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ROOMS  9  TO  13,  NEVADA  BLOCK. 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 

AW    OFFICES  OF 

FRANK    J.  SULLIVAN, 

Rooms  130  and  13?  Pludan  Building, 

Junction  Market  and  O'Farrt-ll  sts. 


II.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
490  Montgomery  street,  San  Franrisro. 

Rooms  2  and  3. 


A 


RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  st.,  corner  of  Pine. 


T AS.  A.  LOUTTI  I  , 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Salz  Building,  Main  street,  Stock-ton,  Cal. 

r\R.   E.   H.  PARDEE, 

<><  (  I  I.IST  AND  AURIST. 
Office,  5f.fi  Montgomery  street,  cor.  Clay,  San  Francisco. 
Large  supply  of  Aktikk  ial  Eves. 


eCOUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATION  ERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

ULAN  K-  BOO  K  M  A  N  U  FACTO  R  F.  R  S, 
533  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


QELERY,   BEEF    AND  IRON, 

THE  GREAT  TONIC  AND  NERVINE. 

SoM  by  Druggists  everywhere  on  the  coast. 
Laboratory,  537  ( 'lav  street. 

PIANOS. 

r    STECK,  PATENT  ARIAN,  SCHWECHTEN. 
BENJ.  CURTAZ,  Agent. 
Ware  Rooms,  20  O'Farrell  Street. 
Pianos  to  rent,  and  sold  on  easy  monthly  installments. 


niCHARDS  &  II  VRRISON, 

COR.  SAN  SOM  E  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

I  M  I'OKTKRS  OK 

FORKIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

ACKNTS  FOR 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWF.LL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddincs 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces.  Potted  Meals  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     Vork  Hams  and  Hacon, 
Spanish  Uueen  Olives,  Indian  Chutnies, 

Lncca  Salad  Oils,  Met*  CrystaHzed  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies,    Table  I  -licacies. 
J.  &  J.  ('(U.MAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 
Liebiu  Company's  Kxtrad  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  ('.maud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  ok  Japanese  FJmcoi  oaao  Tea 

Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


■pHE    NEVADA  HANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
JaMBS  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Branokk,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  ANr.lis,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  Vork  Agency,  6?  Wall  Street.  / 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London  l.m'd. 

p  J.   KENNEDY,  GROCER, 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  select  stock  of 
FANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES, 
Native  and  Imported 

WINKS  AND  LtQUORS. 
Scotch*  Bourbon  and  Irish  Whisky, 

Kni.i ish  Ai  k,  GutNNBSS'  PORTER,  Etc. 
En  Quality  and  prices  he  invites  comparison.  Weight, 
quantity  and  quality  warranted.    Strict  attention  paid  to 
country  orders.    Shipping  and  delivering  free. 
CORNER   MARKET  AND  TAYLOR  STREETS, 
San  Francisco. 

CREE   ART  GALLERY. 

MORRIS    .*  KENNEDY, 

DEALERS  IN 

FINE    ARTS,    ARTISTS'    MATERIALS,  GOLD 
FRAMES,  ETC., 
to  and  3i  Post  St.,  Opp.  Masonic  Temple. 

J     H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Only  Dealer   in  Grain-Fed   Reef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 


AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

Largest  Assortment  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
W.  MANNING, 
S04  Market  Street,  Phei  an  BUILDING. 
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ANAVAN, GARH ART  &  NICHOLS 

NEVADA  STABLES, 
1336  &  1338  Market  Street,        Near  City  Hall. 

The  bail  accommodation  afforded  for  the  keeping  of 
Boarding  Horses.  Also  a  choice  line  of  Livery  Stock, 
with  Horses  and  Vehicles  of  every  description. 

Telephone  No.  3159. 


fT    IS   A    WELL-KNOWN  FACT 


M.    B.  MORAGI1AN 

Has  the  finest  OYSTERS,  (  LAMS  and  ALT.  KINDS 
OF  SHELL-FISH  to  be  procured  anywhere  in  the  l  ily. 
Families,  hotels,  and  public  and  private  parlies  supplied. 

STALLS— 68   AND  69  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 
( >pen  all  nielli. 

DIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  LIFE  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  ok  N.  Y. 

JOHN  LANDERS,    -    -    -    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON    &  MANN 


INSURANC  E   AC.  F.NCY, 
322  and  374  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


pURNITURE   AND  CARPETS 

Sold  on  the  Installment  Plan. 
Easy  Terms. 
GILBERT    &  MOORE, 
18  &  ?o  Sutter  Street,  San  Franciso  • 

g  W.  RAVELEY, 

BOOK    AND   JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LK)SENER  BROS.' 

STAR 
STAR 
STAR 


M  A  L  T  HOUSE, 
M  A  L  T  HOUSE. 
M  A  L  T  HOUSE, 


Corner  Eleventh  am.  Foi  som  Streets. 


BEST  OUAI.ITY    BAY   MALT   FOR  SALE. 


[OHN  ROURRE, 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 


PALACE    HOTEL,  6m   MARKET  STREET, 


San  Francisco. 


DURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  conk  in <*  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 
HARD  CIDER,  5  yean  old,  in  qts., 
keg*,  and  bhU. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  w  ho  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  ROVC 
in  freight,  a*  it  CRl)  be  reduced  before  veiling,  owing  to  its 

extraordinary  strength.    It  is  the  purest  and  best— always 

of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DkLONO, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  COUNTY, 
Office :  206  &  2uS  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


M.  E.  Jovch.  Jim  Okndokff. 

DALDWIN   HOTEL  BAR, 

BILLIARD  ROOMS. 
DISPENSATORY  OF  SPIRITUAL  COMFORT. 

CLUB  ROOMS. 
Entrance  from  Powell  and  Market  Streets. 

Also,  Private  Rooms. 
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RY  ALOUD!    SPARE  NOT! 


Our  Appliances 

CURE  CONSUMPTION,  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA,  DYSPEPSIA, 

KIDNEY  DISEASE,  ETC. 

LIVING  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
TESTIFY  TO  THE    TRUTH    OF  THE  ABOYE 
STATEMENT. 

IN  SOLES  ($1)  CURE  COLD  FEET,  and 

RHEUMATISM  IN  FEET  AND  ANKLES. 
Come  and  investigate. 

CHICAGO    MAGNETIC    SHIELD  CO., 
106  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


R' 


OOS  BROTHERS, 

THE   LEADING  CLOTHIERS, 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  DIRECT  IMPORTERS 
Jt|  33,  35  &  37  Kearny  Street, 
San  Francisco. 
Branch  House,  n  South  C  Street,  Virginia  City. 


>ALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  anil  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  larye,  light  and  air)-.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
roOBDS  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  lialcouies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. , 
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THE  FALL  OF  A  SOCIETY  LEADER. 


A.  Sad  Story  with  a  Moral. 


Alonzo  Heinrich  Brown 

Was  Miss  Guffy's  chosen  lover; 
He  sold  calico  up  town, 

And  quite  handsome  was,  moreover. 


They  loved  so  very  much 

That  the  neighbors  said  most  rudely, 
"  Though  she's  Irish  and  he's  Dutch, 

Why,  they  get  along  quite  smoothly." 

And  the  wonder  grew  apace 
That,  despite  the  great  temptation, 

They  ignored  the  fact  of  race 

And  submerged  the  pride  of  nation. 

On  each  peaceful  Sunday  night, 

Miss  Guffy's  sweet  voice  thrilling, 
All  the  neighbors  would  delight, 

As  they  kept  the  parlor  filling. 

With  discretion  superfine, 
And  good  taste  true  love  adorning, 

She  would  sing  "Die  Wacht  Am  Rhine," 
He  "Saint  Patrick's  in  the  Morning." 

Full  happy  were  their  days, 

And  sweet  dreams  their  slumbers  lightened; 
Though  different  the  ways 

Which  Queen  Mab  their  midnights  brightened. 


Here  on  downy  pillows  puffy 
Rests  the  hero  of  our  tale, 

But  around  the  sweet  Miss  Gufly 
We  discreetly  draw  the  vail. 


Thus  inspiring  mirth  and  song, 
Adding  spice  to  oyster  suppers, 

Gay  Cupid  ran  along 

Without  traveling  on  his  uppers, 

Till  one  day  the  tireless  imp 
Caused  Alonzo's  glance  to  fall 

On  the  social  page  so  limp 
Of  the  Daiiy  Morning  Call— 

Where  the  printer's  art  so  tame 

Held  up  to  public  scrutiny 
The  creme  and  de  la  creme 

Of  Brannan  street  in  mutiny 

At  the  unblushing  wrong 
O.f  old  Maplcson's  exactions, 

And  his  prejudices  strong* 
Against  all  financial  fractions. 

Adown  the  columns  wide 
Alonzo  gazed  full  gloomily, 

And  many  times  he  sighed, 

As  his  lingers  wandered  roomily 

Through  the  pockets  of  his  vest, 
With  inquisitive  intention, 

And  through  his  clothes— the  rest 
Of  which  taste  forbids  bare  mention. 

And  to  himself  he  spoke, 

As  his  search  proved  unavailing: 
"  It's  a  dead  sure  thing  I'm  broke, 
But  there's  no  use  of  wailing. 


Instead  of  on  the  'tone' 
Of  a  ten-dollar  aristocrat. 

"Twill  cost  me  dollars  five 

For  a  claw-hammer  from  Cooper's, 
And  two  dollars  for  the  drive — 
For  we  cannot  walk  like  supers. 

'  For  gloves  two  dollars  more — 

Five,  two  and  two — why,  that's  nine! 
Gerster  will  have  the  store, 

Soon  as  I've  got  a  shave  and  shine. 

'Then  there's  a  snow-white  tie 

That  will  try  my  powers  mental; 
And  the  coffee,  cake  and  pie, 
Heavy  items  incidental. 

'This  drain  upon  my  hoard 

Would  be  much  more  tolerable 
Did  it  jeopard  not  my  board 
At  the  only  friendly  table." 

The  silver  moon  that  night, 

Through  her  irridcscent  splendors, 

Oft  saw  a  gory  light 

Of  pugnacious  ticket -venders. 


"  My  eminent  posish 

As  a  leader  of  society 
Demands  so  much,  I  wish 
That  I  traveled  on  my  piety, 

"  Or  muscle  overgrown, 

Or  some  such  vulgar  thing  as  that, 


Three  days  Alonzo  stood 

In  the  crowd  immense  and  wicked, 
That  seemed  anxious  to  have  blood, 

If  it  could  not  gel  a  ticket, 

Till  his  turn  came  at  last 
To  select  seals  in  the  gallery; 

But  the  price  had  long  since  passed 
The  dimensions  of  his  salary. 


The  remainder  of  the  story's  just  as  sad  as  brief: 
When  he  next  saw  his  employer  he  speedily  got  leave 
To  take  a  long  vacation,  which  he  did;  and  now  they  say 
That  Miss  Gufly  sings  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhine"  and  sweet 

"Saint  Patrick's  Day" 
To  the  vulgar  Pat  McFadden,  who  sells  fish  with  clamours  loud, 
And  who  took  her  to  see  Gerster,  while  Brown  struggled  in  the 

crowd. 

The  moral  long  I  cannot  give,  for  woeful  lack  of  Spade, 
But  if  you  wish  to  know  it — well,  put  yourse  lf  in  his  place. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SAVED  BY  SLOGGING. 


A.  TUrilliiiu:    Drama    \vliicl»    is   Promised  tlio 
Public. 


[Hugh  J.  Mohan,  the  young  Irish  orator,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  of  dramatic  writers  that  have  never  published  their 
plays.  Mr.  Mohan  does  not,  like  many  celebrated  authors,  ran- 
sack the  musty  pages  of  French  fiction  for  material  lor  his 
dramas,  but,  like  a  true  artist,  looks  in  the  world  of  moving  hu- 
manity for  his  [dots  and  dramatis  persotut.  He  is  a  realist,  as 
energetic  as  Zola,  but  devoid  of  the  taste  for  undisguised  pruriency 
Which  has  made  the  French  novelist  more  notorious  than  celebr at ea. 
Mr.  Mohan  has  not  been  blind  to  the  public  interest  in  contests 
of  muscle.  The  advancement  of  the  prize-lighter  from  the  social 
degradation  of  the  common  rough  to  the  dignit y  of  a  hero  and 
millionaire  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mohan  for  some 
time.  The  result  of  his  observations  is  a  new  play  of  surprising 
merit,  to  which  he  has  given  the  taking  title  of  "  Saved  by 
Slogging;  or,  The  Triumph  of  True  Leve.  The  acting  version 
of  tile  play,  as  it  is  soon  to  be  produced  at  the  Baldwin  Theater, 
is  said  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:] 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.*:. 

George  Marcus  Komnson—  A  Major  in  the  National  Guard 
and  an  amateur  slugger. 

Patricio  Maurice  D'Alano— A  French  soldier  of  fortune  and 

dry-goods  clerk ;  friend  to  Robinson. 
HlRAM  Chef — Another  of  Robinson's  friends,  and  inventor  of 

the  "Triceptre,"  a  badge  of  distinction  carried  by  amateur 

sloggers  unable  to  aftord  a  black  eye. 
CAPTAIN  EMPTYGATE — A  fire-eater  of  the  National  Guard  and  a 

saloon-keeper. 

Benvolio  Eglamour  Mulligan— A  Tehama-street  virtuoso, 

famed  for  his  skill  as  a  hop-waltzer  and  harmonica-player; 

rival  of  Robinson  (or  the  affections  of  Sophronia  Sowfine. 
David  Riseman — Recorder  of  the  Olympic  Club. 
[ohannes  Lawrence  Sullivan — An  eminent  Hoston  Professor 

of  the  Manly  Art . 

Sophronia  Sowkine — A  molder  of  fashion  in  a  Kearny-street 
dressmaking  establishment . 

Policemen,  judges,  reporters,  sloggers.  millionaires,  gamblers, 
barkeepers,  politicians,  backmen,  and  other  influential  citi- 
zens. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE — Saucelito;  picnic  and  rille  excursion  of  the  O'Shaughn- 
nessy  Guard. 

Enter  Captain  EMPTYGATE  and  Patricio  Maurice 
D'Alano. 

Emptygate.  List,  good  Adjutant,  to  the  cheerful  music 
of  the  rifle.  Doth  it  not  delight  your  martial  soul  to  sniff 
once  more  the  sweet  fumes  of  gun-powder? 

Patricio  M.  Ay,  that  it  doth,  most  valiant  warrior;  and 
yet  methinks  I  should  not  feel  my  martial  rapture  les- 
sened by  the  sniff  of  a  glass  of  beer. 

Empty.  Most  timely  intimation,  and  worthy  a  true 
soldier.    Do  you  mean  it? 

Pat.  M.  Ay,  that  1  do.  At  least  I  think.  I  do.  But, 
anyhow,  I'll  shake. 

Empty.  To  shake  is  not  the  province  of  a  soldier. 
Cowards  shake,  but  the  warrior  remains  unshaken. 

Pat.  M.  Not  always  so.  Were  it  so,  our  valiant  com- 
rade Robinson  would  not  have  suffered  so  fearful  a  mis- 
hap at  the  hands  of  the  fickle  belle  of  Tehama  street. 

Empty.  Sophronia  Sow  fine? 

Pat.  Af.  The  same.  She  has  most  willfully  shaken  him  ; 
and  that,  too,  lor  Benvolio  Eglamour  Mulligan,  the  Minna- 
street  barber. 

Empty.  You  astound  me.  What,  a  valiant  son  of 
Mars — a  slashing,  dashing,  gallant  Major  of  the 
O'Shaughnnessy  G  tiard— discarded  lor  a  lank  and  spirit- 
less latherer  of  hod-carriers'  chins?  If  this  be  so,  then 
will  I  hammer  my  Damascus  blade  into  razors  and  make 
shaving-chairs  of  my  beer-barrels. 

Pat.  M.  Ah,  again  that  talismanic  word  "beer."  It 
makes  me  poetical.  What  is  it  the  poet  says?  "  Bettei 
beer  the  evils  that  we  know  than — "  But,  hello,  who's 
this  coming  up  the  trail,  and  what's  he  doing?  Is  he 
crazy  ? 

Empty.  Why,  he's  thumping  at  everything  he  sees. 

Pat.  M.  He  looks  as  if  he  was  spoiling  for  a  fight. 

Empty.  I  must  confess  it  looketh  somewhat  that  way. 
Suppose  we  depart.  [Exeunt  both  on  the  jump. 

Enter  Hiram  CHEF,  hitting  frantically  at  his  triceptre. 

Chef.  Whew!  This  is  hard  work— this  development 
of  the  triceps.  It  is  great  to  be  a  slogger,  but  greatness 
entails  responsibilities,  and,  I  must  say,  considerable 
perspiration.  I've  hit  my  triceptre  seventeen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  times  in  the  last  four  hours. 
Let  me  see.  [figures  on  his  cuff.}  Seventeen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  times  in  four  hours — four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  one  times  in  an  hour — cal- 
culating that  I  was  in  the  ring  with  Sullivan  four  rounds, 
and  that  I  hit  him  every  time  I  tried — which  of  course  I 
would— he  should  receive  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eighl 
blows.  Whew!  I  must  keep  this  a  secret,  lest  the  Boston 
braggart  jump  the  ring  and  retire.  Eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  blows!  I  guess  that  will  sicken  him.  To 
make  sure,  how  ever,  I'll  practice  till  I  am  up  to  a  thousand. 

[Exit,  thumping  his  triceptre  viciously. 
Enter  Benvolio  Eglamour  Mulligan,  with  Sophronia 
Sowfine  on  his  arm. 

Ben.  And  so,  darling,  you  tell  me  truly  you  gave  him 
soup? 

Soph.  Ay,  truly,  precious.    That  I  did. 

Ben.  And  wherefore,  sweetness,  was  it  that  he  failed  to 
produce  the  tickets  for  the  mat,  and  never  said  turkey 
once  during  your  last  trip  with  him  to  Mooneysville? 
Now  give  us  the  true  business. 

Soph.  Oh,  precious,  can  you  be  so  cruel!  Is  this  the 
reward  of  my  self-sacrificing  love,  that  prompted  me  to 


make  a  date  with  you  for  Thursday  night,  when  I  could 
have  gone  to  the  straw-ride  of  the  Gilded  Hinge  Club! 
Oh,  Benny,  Benny!  [Weeps.] 

Ben.  Oh,  don't.  Oh,  darling!  Oh,  let  go!  You're 
washing  all  the  powder  off. 

Soph.  What — no?   You  don't  say  so?  [Dries  her  tears.} 

Ben.  Yes,  sure.  Look  at  yourself.  [Presents  the  mir- 
rored hack  of  his  mustache  comb.\ 

Soph.  Oh,  pshaw)  I'm  a  regular  fright!  [Pulls  a  box 
of  poioder  out  of  her  pocket,  and  with  it  a  letter,  which  she 
drops  on  the  grass.] 

Ben.  I'm  feelin'  kind  of  romantic  this  aft.  Let's  go 
somew  here. 

Soph.  All  right,  love.  Let's  go  down  to  the  Pavilion, 
and  see  if  the  old  man  is  on  his  booze  yet.  [Exeunt. 
Enter  Major  George  Marcus  Roiunson,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  a  major's  uniform. 

Rob.  Through  the  bushes  I  watched  her,  and  it  filled 
my  heart  with  jealousy  to  see  the  way  she  treated  that 
slabsided  chin-scraper.  But  what's  this?  [Picks  up  letter.] 
Aha,  what  have  we  here?  [Reads:] 

My  Jarlling  Sophy:  What  i  told  you,  love,  at  the  corner,  Mon- 
day nite,  was  true,  every  word,  ilia'  feller  Robinson  is  a  bio 
Hard,  an'  don't  you  forget  it.  when  he  says  to  you  that  he 
knocked  out  a  Hutch  fiddler  at  the  tivoli,  he  don't  tell  you  the 
truth,  he  never  knocked  out  no  one  but  a  sick  chinaman  that 
done  his  washin'.  i  wouldn't  tell  you  a  lie,  nohow,  much  as  I 
value  your  love;  but  I  hates  to  see  YOU  a  throne  yourself  way  on 
A  feller  because  you  think  hese  a  slugger,  but  he  ainl.    Yours  til 

deth.  Benvolio  Eglamour  Mulligan. 

Rob.  And  so  the  secret's  out.  This  explains  what  I  con- 
sidered Sophronia 's  fickleness.  But  I  will  be  avenged! 
But  how?  Suppose  that  I  attack  this  perfidious  latherer 
of  jaws!  Will  1  be  safe  from  his  pestiferous  profession? 
How  know  1  but  that  some  day,  in  disguise,  he  may  fall 
upon  me  unawares  in  some  Tenth-ward  barber  shop,  and 
divest  me  of  the  blonde  luxuriance  of  my  mustache  before 
I  am  prepared  for  the  attack!  Then  would  I  be  doubly 
undone.  Ha,  1  have  it!  I  shall  seek  the  advice  of  Emp- 
tygate  and  D'Alano.       _____  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

Enter  Hir  am  Chef,  banging  away  at  his  triceptre. 
( 7/cf.  Twenty-two  thousand  times  I  have  struck  it.  I 
hope  no  emissary  of  Sullivan's  is  watching  me.    But  hark ! 
'Sdeath,  1  hear  footsteps  !   Let  me  conceal  myself.  [Hides 
behind  a  hack.} 

Enter  Captain   Emptygatk  and  PATRICIO  Maurice 
D'Alano. 

Empty.  Did  you  observe,  as  we  passed  the  Pavilion, 
how  sociable  Sophronia  Sowfine  and  Benvolio  Eglamour 
Mulligan  were? 

D'Alano.  Yes,  I  noted  well  how  familiarly  he  spat  to- 
bacco juice  over  her  shoulder,  in  the  mazes  of  the  waltz. 

Empty.  He  is  evidently  the  solid  man,  and  greatly  I 
marvel  how  so  sudden  and  wonderful  a  change  has  been 
brought  about  in  her  affections. 

D'Alano.  M  uch  would  I  give  to  know.  But  here  comes 
the  Major  himself;  perhaps  he  may  inform  us. 

Pinter  Ron  in  son. 

Rob.  Ah,  comrades,  so  far  from  the  smoke  of  the  rilles! 
How  can  you  tear  yourselves  from  the  smell  of  gunpowder 
and  the  echoes  of  mimic  battle? 

Empty.  We  did  so  reluctantly,  and  but  for  our  great 
concern  for  yourself.    You  are  sad. 

D'Alano.  You  are  unmistakably  in  the  blues,  Major. 
Give  us  your  confidence  in  exchange  for  our  advice. 

Rob.  That,  comrades,  is  what  I  seek.  In  brief,  I  am  in 
love. 

Empty.  And  the  object  of  your  passioh  is  unworthy  ? 
Rob.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  all  that  chivalry  could 
adore. 

D'Alano.  Surely  she  could  not  reject  your  passion,  did 
she  but  know  of  it. 

Rob.  Of  that  I  am  aware;  but  the  most  fascinating 
manner,  even  when  set  off  by  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard,  is  not  proof  against  the  wiles  of  a  traducer. 
Read  this :    [Produces  Benvolio  Eglamour's  letter.} 

Empty.  This  is  base  treachery;  but  your  record  will  re- 
fute the  slander.  You  have  but  to  refer  to  the  archives 
of  the  Olympic  Club  to  show  that  the  prowess  of  your 
fist  has  been  felt  and  recognized  outside  your  favorite 
wash-house. 

Rob.  Of  that  I  am  aware;  but  woman's  faith,  once 
shaken,  cannot  be  restored  by  the  production  of  musty 
records.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  tempt  fortune  and 
win  new  glories.  1  )o  you  know  of  any  lately  discharged 
invalid  from  the  Almshouse  or  County  Hospital  who 
would  accept  a  quarrel? 

D'Alano.  Alas,  but  the  chances  of  distinction  which 
now  offer  in  the  prize-ring  are  desperate.  The  city  swarms 
w  ith  sloggers  whose  biceps  are  as  bulky  as  a  dry-goods 
box,  and  whose  ponderous  fists  resemble  the  mighty  hams 
of  Westphalia. 

Rob.  Heaven  help  me  then,  I  am  lost.  There  is  nothing 
for  me  but  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  affections  of  So- 
phronia mortgaged  by  Mulligan.  This  is  indeed  too 
tough.    Is  there  no  hope,  no  remedy  ? 

Enter  Hiram  Chef. 

Chef.  Yes,  most  gallant  Major,  there  is.  While  there  is 
life  there  is  hope.  The  prize  you  covet  is  within  your 
reach,  and  I  am  the  man  to  show  you  the  path  to  fame 
and  success. 

Rob.  In  Heaven's  name,  keep  me  not  in  suspense ! 
What  must  I  do? 


Chef.  Can  you  hear  it  calmly? 

Rob.  I  shall  try.    But  have  mercy  on  me:  speak  at 

once. 

Chef.  Then  hear  it.  Sit  down  at  once  and  write  a 
challenge  to  Professor  Johannes  Lawrence  Sullivan. 
[Roiunson  falls  in  a  faint  at  mention  of  the  name,  but  is 
revived  by  a  cry  of  foul.} 

Rob.  You  demand  too  great  a  sacrifice.  I  am  an  or- 
phan, and  besides,  my  life  is  not  insured. 

Chef.  It  matters  not.  Listen  to  me.  For  years  I  have 
been  pondering  over  the  great  subject  of  p  actical  pugil- 
ism, and  have  at  last  evolved  my  triceptre,  with  which 
any  man  can  become  the  champion  of  the  world.  I  have 
carefully  guarded  the  secret,  intending  myself  some  day 
to  knock  out  Sullivan  ;  but  accidentally  learning  of  your 
grief  and  the  hopelessness  of  your  love,  I  determined  to 
sacrifice  personal  ambition  to  friendship.  Here  is  my 
triceptre.  Take  it.  You  have  but  to  punch  its  unoffend- 
ing sides  twenty-two  thousand  times  a  day  for  four  years 
to  be  able  to  hammer  the  Boston  slogger  into  submission. 
Take  it  with  my  blessing,  and  when  surrounded  in  your 
happy  home  by  young  champions,  do  not  forget  the  man 
who  threw  away  tame  and  fortune  to  make  you  happy. 
Take  it,  and  heaven  bless  you.  [Exit  Hiram  Chef, 
weeping. 

Rob.  Such  generosity  is  marvelous.  How  can  I  ever 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  gift? 

Empty.  [Using  his  regimental  cuff  freely.]  It  is  indeed 
the  offering  of  a  noble  spirit.  [Exit. 

ACT  III. 

Scene. — The  bar-room  of  the  Baldwin  Hotel. 
Enter  Professor  Johannes  Lawrence  SuiXIVAN,  with 
several  eminent  scholars  from  Harvard  and  Sing  Sing 
Universities. 

Prof.  Sullivan.  This  town  thinks  I  can't  talk  grammar. 
Well,  that's  cheek  for  a  jumping-off  place.  If  I  can't  talk 
grammar  I  can  slog  any  man  that  thinks  he  can.  [T7ie 
scholars  all  profess  ignorance.} 

Enter  Major  Roiunson. 

Robinson.  I  have  heard  your  boast,  Professor,  and  desire 
to  state  that  my  nurse  used  to  rock  me  to  sleep  with  ex- 
tracts from  l.indley  Murray.  Before  I  could  spell,  the 
rules  of  syntax  were  more  familiar  to  me  than  the  game 
of  marbles.  I  read  a  treatise  on  etymology  instead  of 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  when  a  boy,  and  since  I  attained 
manhood  I  have  divided  my  passion  for  prosody  only 
with  my  regard  for  the  Police  Gazette  and  the  Clipper 
Almanac.    I  'm  a  grammarian  from  love. 

Prof.  Sul.  I  can  lick  the  stuffing  out  of  you  in  two 
rounds. 

Rob.  So  can  I  with  you. 

Prof.  Sul.  Meet  me  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  one 
week,  and  take  three  thousand  dollars  for  being  licked. 
Good-bye. 

Rob.  Meet  me  yourself,  and  I'll  give  you  six  thousand 
dollars  as  a  salve  for  your  bruises.    Adios.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene.— Sophronia  Sowfine's  boudoir,  a  flat  on  the  Rue  Tehama. 
Sophronia  discovered  playing  on  her  favorite  instrument— a 
Howe  piano. 

Sophronia.  How  wearily  the  time  flies.  I  wish  it  would 
only  go  like  the  wheel  of  my  piano.  It  is  four  long  days 
since  I  saw  Benvolio  Eglamour  Mulligan,  and  then  he 
was  flirting  with  the  red-headed  dame  that  tends  the 
candy  store  down  the  block.  I  suppose  he  is  off  now  on 
some  other  racket,  and  will  be  tearing  up  here  in  a  couple 
of  days  to  give  me  a  game  about  being  off  deer-hunting 
on  the  Potrero.  I  wonder  if  that's  him  now  falling  up 
stairs,  or  if  it's  the  old  man  on  his  beer  again.  Come  in. 
Enter  Benvolio  Englamour  Mulligan,  somewhat  under 
the  injluence. 

Benvolio.  Hullo,  darling! 

Soph.  Who's  your  darling? 

Ben.  You,  of  course.    Who  else? 

Soph.  Am  I  red-headed? 

Ben.  I.emme  see.  No,  not  quite.  Help!  help! 
Murder! 

Enter  Major   Robinson,  with  Captain  Emptygate, 
Hiram  Chef,  and  a  croivd of  policemen,  hackmen,  politi- 
cians, and  other  influential  citizens. 
The  Crowd.  Three  cheers  for  the  champion !  Hip, 

hip,  hurrah  ! 

Soph.  Gentlemen,  may  I  inquire  the  cause  of  this  en- 
thusiasm? 

Hiram  Chef.  We  come  to  bring  you  happiness  and 
unmask  a  scoundrel.  The  Major  has  just  been  knocked 
dow  n  sixty-seven  times  by  Professor  Sullivan. 

Soph.  Oh,  happiness! 

Ben.  Oh,  h— 1! 

Pfiram  Chef.  Years  ago,  when  less  conscious  of  the 
worldly  wile  than  you  are  now,  you  received  a  letter  from 
Benvolio  Englamour  Mulligan,  informing  you  that  Major 
Robinson  had  never  licked  anyone  but  a  sick  Chinaman. 

Soph  [sadly].  Yes.    Alas,  yes  ! 

Hiram  Chef.  It  was  false. 

Soph.  Oh,  joy!    It  was,  then,  only  a  fill? 

Htram  Chef.  That  was  all.  Mr.  Riseman,  read  from 
the  records  of  the  Olympic  Club  the  Major's  record. 

Mr.  Riseman  [reading].  May  24th,  1875,  licked  a  stick 
of  candy;  June  30th,  1876,  knocked  out  three  panes  of 
glass;  March  17th,  1879,  boxed  three  cases  of  dry-goods; 
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September  12th,  1880,  alleged  to  have  defeated  a  Dutch 

peddler  at  the  Tivoli;  August  10th,  1881  

Soph.  Oh,  this  is  happiness  indeed!  and  all  the  time  I 
doubted  him,  and  loved  that  viper  Benvolio  Englamour 
Mulligan ! 

Hiram  Chef.  You  have  both  been  victims  of  a  vil- 
lainous conspiracy;  but,  happily,  the  villain  has  been 
foiled.  Learning  of  the  cause  of  your  coolness  toward 
him,  the  Major  resolved  to  win  back  your  affections  by  a 
display  of  heroism  that  would  leave  no  doubt  of  the  j>cr- 
fidy  of  his  traducer,  and  for  that  purpose  to-night  fell 
down  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  before  the  wind  of 
Professor  Sullivan's  fist. 

Soph.  Oh,  rapture  !  But  for  my  maidenly  modesty  I 
would  convince  him  of  my  delight. 

Rob.  In  such  a  case  it  becomes  a  soldier  to  help  you 
out  of  the  difficulty.    Darling,  you  are  mine  once  more! 

Soph.  And  forever,  Georgie? 

Rob.  Well  we'll  talk  that  over  later. 

The  curtain  falls  on  a  highly  dramatic  tableau,  in 
which  Benvolio  Englamour  Mulligan  is  dying  from  stran- 
gulation by  a  bar  of  his  own  shaving-soap,  swallowed 
with  suicidal  intent. 


CARLYLE'S  ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN. 


Dear  Sir  :  Some  time  ago  your  letter  was  delivered  to 
me.  I  take  literally  the  first  free  half-hour  I  have  had 
since  to  write  you  a  word  of  answer. 

It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any  advice  of 
mine  contribute  to  forward  you  in  your  honorable  course 
of  self-improvement,  but  a  long  experience  has  taught  me 
that  advice  can  profit  but  little;  that  there  is  a  good 
reason  why  advice  is  so  seldom  followed — this  reason, 
namely,  that  it  is  so  seldom,  and  can  almost  never  be, 
rightly  given.  No  man  knows  the  state  of  another.  It  is 
always  to  some  more  or  less  imaginary  man  that  the  wisest 
and  most  honest  adviser  is  speaking. 

As  to  the  books  which  you,  whom  I  know  so  little  of, 
should  read,  there  is  hardly  anything  definite  that  can  be 
said.  For  one  thing,  you  may  be  strenuously  advised  to 
keep  reading.  Any  good  book — any  book  that  is  wiser 
than  yourself — will  teach  you  something,  a  great  many 
things  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  is  open  to 
learn.  This  old  counsel  of  Johnson's  is  also  good  and 
universally  applicable :  "  Read  the  book  you  do  honestly 
feel  a  wish  and  curiosity  to  read."  The  very  wish  and 
curiosity  indicate  that  you,  then  and  there,  are  the  per- 
son likely  to  get  good  out  of  it."  "  Our  wishes  are  pre- 
sentiments of  our  capabilities."  That  is  a  noble  saying, 
of  deep  encouragement  to  all  true  men— applicable  to 
our  wishes  and  efforts  in  regard  to  reading  as  to  other 
things.  Among  all  the  objects  that  look  wonderful  or 
beautiful  to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope  the  one  which 
looks  wonderfullest,  beautifullest.  You  will  gradually 
find,  by  various  trials  (which  trials  see  that  you  make 
honest,  manful  ones,  not  silly,  short,  fitful  ones)  what  is 
for  you  the  wonderfullest,  beautifullest;  what  hyour  true 
element  and  province,  and  be  ableto  profit  by  that.  True 
desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be  attended  to. 
But  here,  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  carefully  between 
true  desire  and  false.  The  medical  men  tell  us  we  should 
eat  what  we  truly  have  an  appetite  for;  but  what  we  only 
falsely  have  an  appetite  for  we  should  resolutely  avoicl. 
It  is  very  true.  And  flimsy,  desultory  readers  who  fly 
from  foolish  book  to  foolish  book  and  get  good  of  none 
and  mischief  of  all — are  not  these  as  foolish,  unhealthy 
eaters,  who  mistake  their  superficial  false  desire  after 
spiceries  and  confectionaries  for  their  real  appetite,  of 
which  even  they  are  not  destitute,  though  it  lies  far  deeper, 
far  quieter,  after  solid,  nutritive  food?  With  these  illus- 
trations, I  will  recommend  Johnson's  advice  to  you. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other,  I  will  say :  All 
books  are  properly  the  record  of  the  history  of  past  men — 
what  thoughts  past  men  had  in  them — what  actions  past 
men  did;  the  summary  of  nil  books  whatsoever  lies 
there.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of  books 
specifically  named  history  can  be  safely  recommended  as 
the  basis  of  all  study  of  books— the  preliminary  to  all 
right  and  full  understanding  of  anything  we  can  expect  to 
find  in  books.  Past  history,  and  especially  the  past 
history  of  one's  own  native  country,  everybody  may  be 
advised  to  begin  with  that.  Let  him  study  that  faith- 
fully. Innumerable  inquiries  will  branch  out  from  it. 
He  has  a  broad-beaten  highway  from  which  all  the 
country  is  more  or  less  visible;  there  traveling,  let  him 
choose  where  he  will  dwell. 

Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  directions— of  which 
every  man,  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into  many- 
discourage  you.  There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got 
by  finding  that  we  are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully, 
manfully,  to  be  right,  he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more 
right.  It  is  at  bottom  the  condition  on  which  all  men 
have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  very  walking  is  an  in- 
cessant falling — a  falling  and  a  catching  of  ourselves  be- 
fore we  come  actually  to  the  pavement— it  is  emblematic 
of  all  things  a  man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  vou  that  it  is  not  books 
alone,  or  by  books  chiefly,  that  a  man  becomes  in  all 
points  a  man.  Study  to  do  faithfully  whatsoever  thing 
in  your  actual  situation,  there  and  now,  you  find  either 
expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge;  that  is  your  post; 
stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many 
chagrins  of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many ;  and 
see  you  aim  not  to  quit  it  without  doing  all  that  it,  at 
least,  required  of  you.  A  man  perfects  himself  by  work 
much  more  than  by  reading.  They  are  a  growing  kind  of 
men  that  wisely  combine  the  two  things— wisely,  valiantly, 
can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present  sphere, 
and  prepare  themselves  withal  for  doing  other  wider 
things  if  such  lie  before  them. 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encouragements,  I  remain 
yours  sincerely,  Thomas  Caklvle. 

Chelsea,  13th  March,  1843. 


TllORWALDSEN.  - 

The  history  of  ThorwaUisen,  the  most  eminent  of  mod- 
ern sculptors,  illustrates  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
assiduous  perseverance  in  surmounting  poverty  and  all 
the  attendant  evils  it  casts  in  the  way  of  struggling  but  de- 
termined genius. 

In  1770  a  poor  sculptor  from  Iceland,  named  Golskalk 
Thorwaldsen,  trawled  with  his  young  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Copenhagen.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  and  while  continuing  their  route, 
a  son  was  born,  who  was  named  Albert,  or  BerteL  This 
was  the  after  ward  famous  sculptor.  The  father,  after 
settling  in  Copenhagen,  was  not  long  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment, and  received  several  commissions  for  carving  figure- 
heads for  the  Danish  navy.  Being  constantly  in  the 
workshops  chisel  was  among  young  Thorwaldsen  s  earliest 
playthings,  for  as  soon  as  he  had  strength  enough  to  hold 
a  carving  instrument,  his  father  taught  him  to  assist  in  the 
work.  'The  extreme  aptitude  which  he  evinced  made  a 
strong  impression  on  his  parents,  who,  too  poor  to  provide 
him  with  special  instructors,  sent  him  to  the  gratuitous 
school  of  arts  established  in  Copenhagen.  For  some  time 
he  dill  not  distinguish  himself  beyond  his  fellow-scholars, 
but  in  due  time  his  natural  genius  developed  itself,  and 
in  1787,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
obtained  a  silver  medal  as  a  prize  for  one  of  his  produc- 
tions. It  would  seem  that  at  this  period  he  had  no  greater 
ambition  than  that  of  following  his  father's  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  sculpturing  allegorical  ornaments  for  ships; 
hut  he  was  reserved  for  a  brighter  destiny.  The  historical 
painter  Abildgaard,  appreciating  the  superior  talent  dis- 
played in  his  early  artistic  efforts,  took  him  so  far  under 
his  protection  as  to  give  him  gratuitous  lessons,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  they  were  fully  profited  by. 

In  1780  young  ThorwaUisen  carried  away  a  second 
prize,  and  two  years  later  the  gold  medal.  Finally  in 
1703  his  diligence  and  abilities  met  with  the  highest  re- 
ward the  academy  ever  bestowed,  namely,  the  prize  of 
Rome;  that  is  to  say,  an  annual  pension  of  1200  francs, 
guaranteed  for  three  years,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to 
the  metropolis  of  art.  Before  taking  his  departure,  he  re- 
mained two  years  longer  at  Copenhagen,  closely  occupied 
in  the  study  of  his  profession ;  but  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1793,  he  embarked  on  board  a  Danish  frigate. 

Once  settled  in  the  scene  of  his  studies  he  set  diligently 
to  work,  though  his  early  progress,  like  that  of  all  true 
geniuses,  was  in  hisown  estimation  slow,  and  consequently 
discouraging.  Comparing  his  own  crude  attempts  with 
the  chefs  tfteuvre  of  the  masters  whose  works  he  had 
come  to  examine  and  learn  from,  he  despaired  of  ever 
approaching  even  at  a  humble  distance.  On  one  occasion, 
it  is  said  that  having  labored  very  hard  on  a  figure  for  some 
time  and  comparing  it  when  completed  with  its  original, 
the  contrast  produced  so  strong  a  feeling  of  despair  upon 
his  mind  that  he  broke  it  in  pieces  with  his  hammer. 
Others,  however,  who  witnessed  his  labors,  had  a  far  higher 
opinion  of  his  proficiency  than  himself,  and  encouraged 
by  their  advice  and  plaudits,  he  continued  to  persevere. 

Thus  he  worked  on  till  the  alotted  three  years  passed, 
and  his  means  of  subsistence  were  at  an  end.  Poor,  un- 
known, and  too  modest  to  make  a  boast  of  his  talents, 
Albert  Thorwaldsen  saw  no  other  prospect  than  that  of 
returning  to  Denmark,  and  again  taking  to  his  father's 
humble  branch  of  art.  A  happy  chance,  however, 
detained  him  in  Rome.  When  on  the  eve  of  departure, 
it  happened  that  Thomas  Hope,  an  English  gentleman, 
visited  the  young  sculptor's  studio,  and  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  statue  of  Jason, 'modeled  in  clay,  immediately 
commissioned  its  execution  in  marble.  For  this  he  paid 
so  liberal  a  remuneration  that  Thor.waldsen,  finding  his 
means  of  subsistence  assured  for  some  time  to  come, 
abandoned  his  intention  of  revisiting  Copenhagen  and 
remained  in  Rome. 

From  this  epoch  the  Danish  "sculptor  rose  rapidly  in 
fortune  and  reputation.  He  soon  became  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  celebrated  Canova  ;  but  though  some  of  his 
full  statues  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  his  Italian  rival,  yet 
it  is  upon  the  beauty  of  his  bas-reliefs  that  Thorwaldsen's 
fame  chiefly  rests.  His  Jason  soon  obtained  for  him  a 
European  reputation ;  and,  after  a  few  years,  one  of  the 
greatest  treats  afforded  to  strangers  in  Rome  was  a  visit 
to  Thorwaldsen's  dwelling,  the  Casa  Buti  on  the  Piazza 
Barberini.  His  steadily  increasing  affluence  enabled  him 
to  make  one  of  the  finest  private  galleries  to  be  found  in 
Rome;  for  besides  several  of  his  own  sculptures,  he  made 
a  choice  collection  of  paintings  by  many  ot  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  when  they,  as  he  had  done,  visited  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  study. 

Thus  he  became  in  turn  a  patron  and  a  helper  to 
struggling  merit,  and  innumerable'  acts  of  generosity  and 
kindness  are  recorded  of  him.  To  mention  only  one  : 
Among  the  crowd  of  patrons  who  desired  to  possess 
something -from  his  chisel  was  tin-  King  of  Prussia,  who 
sent  him  a  commission;  but  the  Danish  sculptor  declined 
it  in  these  generous  wOrds  :  "  Sire,  there  is  at  this  moment 
in  Rome  one  of  your  faithful  subjects  who  is  more  capa- 
ble than  myself  of  acquitting  himself  to  your  satisfaction 
of  the  task  with  which  you  have  deigned  to  honor  me. 
Permit  me  to  recommend  him  to  your  protection."  The 
rival  thus  so  disinterestedly  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  employed,  and  executed  the 
celebrated  figure  of  the  Spinster,  one  of  the  most  admired 
works  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin.  His  name  was 
Rodolph  Schadow. 

In  1810  the  town  of  Lucerne  commissioned  Thorwald- 
sen to  execute  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  who,  during  the  French  revolution,  fell  on  the 
tenth  of  August,  1792,  at  the  Tuileries.  Unable  to  com- 
plete the  order  without  assistance,  he  called  in  Aborn,  a 
young,  artist  from  Constance.  Thorwaldsen  only  made 
the  model,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  his  grandest  con- 
ceptions. A  collossal  lion,  wounded  by  a  lance,  expires 
while  covering  a  shield  ornamented  with  fleur-de-lis, 
which,  though  unable  to  retain,  he  grasps  with  his  claws. 
At  the  base  of  this  figure  are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
soldiers  and  officers  who  were  killed. 

Wishing  to  superintend  the  inauguration  of  this  monu- 


ment, he  seized  the  opportunity  of  rev  isiting  his  native 
country.  He  arrived  safely  at  Copenhagen,  and  during 
his  short  stay  Frederick  VI.,  the  reigning  King,  being 
employed  in  reconstructing  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame 
(which  was  destroyed  in  the  bomhartmcnt  of  1807  by  the 
British  fleet),  commanded  his  illustrious  subject  to  make 
statues  of  the  Saviour  and  his  twelve  apostles.  Thor- 
waldsen returned  to  Koine,  where  he  worked  incessantly 
to  complete  this  extensive  commission. 

M.  Valery,  a  French  traveler,  who  visited  his  studio  at 
the  time  of  the  near  completion  of  these  figures,  thus  de- 
scribes both  the  sculptures  and  the  sculptor:  "  Their 
composition  is  noble,  espec  ially  that  of  Christ,  which 
displays  an  evangelical  and  simple  sublimity,  joined  to  all 
the  majesty,  with  none  of  the  terrible  characteristics,  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Thorwaldsen,  despite  his  twenty 
years  residence  in  Rome,  remains  in  all  respects  the  man 
of  the  North;  and  his  rough  exterior-  which  does  not 
diminish  the  effect  of  his  polite  and  benevolent  manners 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  his  works,  which  are  inspired 
by  the  loveliest  forms  of  Grecian  art,  and  to  the  soft 
Italian  figures  which  surround  his  studio."  Other  de- 
scriptions of  his  person,  however,  scarcely  bear  out  the 
rough  aspect  attributed  to  him  by  M.  Valery.  He  had  a 
fine  and  large  head,  which  late  in  life  was  covered  with 
white  hair,  falling  in  large  curls;  on  his  shoulders.  His 
eyes  were  blue,  with  a  soft  and  pleasing  expression,  and 
his  forehead  was  high  and  square.  In  figure  he  was 
robust. 

Thorwaldsen  definitely  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1838,  after  residing  at  Rome  for  forty-two  years.  He 
came  back  in  triumph,  for  the  day  of  his  arrival  was  made 
a  day  of  national  rejoicing.  He  was  met  by  an  immense 
crowd,  who  greeted  him  with  welcome  and  acclamation. 
Poets  composed  verses  in  his  honor,  and  the  King,  Chris- 
tian VIII.,  who,  before  ascending  the  throne,  had  made 
his  familiar  acquaintance  at  Rome,  and  had  retained  a 
strong  friendship  for  him,  named  him  Consulting  Coun- 
cillor and  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Co- 
penhagen. 

His  death  was  sudden.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1844, 
he  went  to  the  theater,  and  before  the  performance  had 
commenced,  fell  back  in  his  chair.  Medical  aid  was  in- 
stantly summoned,  and  he  was  promptly  conveyed  to  his 
residence.  But  help  was  useless,  for  a  few  minutes  after 
he  was  taken  home  he  expired,  without  having  spoken  a 
word  or  shown  the  smallest  sign  of  pain.  He  had  reached 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  up  to  the  latest  moment  of 
his  existence  continued  to  labor  at  his  art.  Even  the  day 
previous  to  his  death  he  worked  at  a  bust  of  Luther  and  a 
statue  of  Hercules. 

The  works  of  Thorwaldsen  are  scattered  throughout 
Europe.  His  finest  is  the  Triumph  of  Alexander,  a  bas- 
relief  ordered  by  Napoleon,  but  now  adorning  the  Chris- 
tianberg  Palace  at  Copenhagen.  'The  Savior  and  the 
'Twelve  Apostles  is  considered  his  next  best  effort,  and 
after  it  the  'Tomb  of  Fugene  Beauharnais,  at  Munich,  and 
the  Mausoleum  to  Pope  Pius  VII.,  at  Rome. 


A NEC DOT F  OF  FFX  JOHNSTON. 


BY  JAMES  O'MEARA. 


Pen  Johnston  is  dead  ;  but  the  good  and  bright  things 
he  said  in  his  full  prime  of  wit  and  satire  will  survive 
like  unto  the  memory  of  the  man  himself.  Let  me  tell 
you  of  one : 

It  was  in  1856,  when  the  Evening  Bulletin  had  passed 
into  different  management  after  the  death  of  its  originator, 
James  King  of  William,  and  still  enjoyed  the  extraordi- 
nary prosperity  the  ex-banker  and  broker-agent  of  Adams 
&  Co.  had  made  for  it,  increased  as  that  prosperity 
had  been  by  the  uprising  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  the 
tragic  death  of  King  himself,  and  the  devotion  with 
which  the  Committee  and  its  backers  maintained  the 
paper  in  the  way  of  patronage.  It  had,  in  an  editorial 
singularly  laudatory  of  itself,  stated  that  it  had  for  its 
journalistic  force  "six  practiced  pens,'  the  ablest  upon 
the  coast. 

At  that  time  Hon.  Nathan  Hall  McAllister  was 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  here,  and 
George  Pen  Johnston  was  clerk  of  the  court.  Above 
Johnston's  desk  in  the  clerk's  office,  in  front  of  him  as 
he  sat,  was  hung  a  large  quill  plucked  from  the 
wing  of  an  eagle,  the  tribute  to  Johnston  of  Colonel 
Cremony,  a  well-known  journalist  of  that  period,  who 
had  fiercely  denounced  the  Vigilance  Committee.  'The 

Bulletin  was  then  prone  to  attacks  upon  nearly  all  in  pub- 
lic, office,  and  not  always  scrupulous  either  as  to  the  object 
of  its  harsh  assaults  or  the  justice  of  its  animadversions.  It 
had  come  into  notoriety  by  such  means,  and  made  money 
as  well  as  popularity  by  its  rabid  course.  Among  others  in 
high  station  it  had  assailed  Judge  McAllister.  'This  had 
provoked  Johnston  and  In- properly  resented  it.    One  day 

the  court  reporter  of  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Hittel,  came  into 
the  clerk's  office  to  get  his  report.  Feeling  that  his  re- 
ception was  not  very  cordial,  he  endeavored  by  a  mild  and 
conciliatory  manner  to  mollify  Johnston,  and  pointing 
tO  the  eagle-quill  he  asked,  "  Mr.  Johnston,  what  is  that  ?" 
The  instant  response  came,  as  a  Mash  of  cutting  sarcasm  : 
"  That  ?  that  is  one  of  the  'six  practiced  pens'  of  a  black 
male  bird  I"  It  was  a  withering  hit,  anil  with  an  "Oh, 
excuse  me,"  the  stricken  reporter  left  the  office.  'The 
Bulletin  did  not  again  direct  its  envenomed  shafts  at  Judge 
McAllister.    Pen  Johnston  was  not  a  man  to  trifle  with. 

In  the  window  of  a  dirty  little* shop  in  an  obscure  part 
of  London  is  an  announcement :  "  Goods  removed,  mes- 
sages taken,  carpets  beat,  and  poetry  composed  on  any 
subject." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OUR  NATION. 


HV  III  RAM  HOVT  RICHMOND. 

r. 

PRELUDE. — JAIRUS'  DAUGHTER. 
"  She  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth." 
How  like  mockery  to  the  ears 
Of  souls  all  melted  into  one 

By  the  furnace-heat  of  tears! 
Again  He  speaks:  "  Maiden,  arise!" 

And  hushed  is  every  breath 
As  back  the  wandering  spirit  flies: 
[esus  has  conquered  death. 

II. 

ERA  OK  BONDAGE. 
Fettered,  around  the  couch  of  Hope 

A  dusky  people  stood  ; 
Through  darkened  centuries  they  grope, 

Mingle  their  tears  and  blood. 
A  flash  of  light  in  the  Northern  sky, 

And  the  volleyed  thunder  breaks 
Upon  the  silence  of  the  grave  : 

She  only  sleeps — she  wakes! 

III. 

ERA  OF  CONFLICT. 

Call  the  great  Master,  for  Peace  is  dead! 
Woe  worth  the  blow  that  has  cost  her  life! 

The  green  of  our  meadows  is  tinged  with  red, 
The  blue  of  our  sky  is  blackened  with  strile. 

The  white  wing  flutters  within  the  grave- 
Hack  from  the  sepulchre  roll  the  stone! 

War  strikes  the  fetters  from  off  the  slave; 
Peace  rises  again  to  her  primal  throne. 

IV. 

ERA  OF  CORRUPTION. 
Over  our  Nation  gathers  a  pall, 

For  a  greater  than  Hope  or  Peace  is  dead; 
Purity  falls  in  her  regal  hall, 

Anil  Shame  with  blushes  has  covered  her  head. 
Does  she  only  sleep?    Will  she  ever  wake? 

Will  she  never  rise  to  her  throne  again? 
God  of  our  fathers,  we  tremble — we  quake! 

It  is  Thine  alone  to  recall  the  slain. 
Jesus,  like  lairus,  we  call  on  Thee! 

Speak,  that  our  loved  one  yet  may  live! 
We  have  grown  fat  in  iniquity; 

Pardon  and  save  us — forgive,  forgive! 
Lift  to  the  Rock  that  is  higher  than  we; 

Triumph  has  courted  us  all  our  years; 
Over  ourselves  give  us  victory — 

Victory,  whether  through  smiles  or  tears. 


THE  MAGIC  OTTOMAN'. 


KY  DAN  O'CONNELL. 


I. 

The  door-bell  rings. 

"  More  letters  for  you,  Clara.  What  an  army  of  cor- 
respondents you  have,  to  be  sure." 

"  Too  many,  aunt.  I  must  have  them  out  before  a 
mental  court-martial  and  decimate  them.  It  entails  a 
fearful  waste  of  time,  not  to  mention  stationery  and 
postage." 

Yet  Clara  Iverson  was  a  model  nineteenth  century  girl. 
She  arose  at  7  a.  m.;  read  Montaigne  from  7:30  to  8; 
from  8:30  to  10  studied  Greek;  from  io  to  12  wrote 
German  exercises,  and  took  piano,  guitar  and  singing 
lessons  during  the  afternoon,  in  addition  to  assisting  her 
aunt  and  cousins  in  receiving  their  friends.  She  gloried 
in  the  possession  of  the  most  advanced  ideas.  A  course 
of  German  philosophy,  mingled  with  some  mental 
amblings  into  translations  from  the  Hrahminical  priests, 
had  made  her  a  thorough  agnostic.  Still  she  had  a  lurk- 
ing but  only  half-confessed  belief  in  the  supernatural. 
She  treated  society  people  with  calm,  pitying  forbear- 
ance, and  yielded  to  the  inanities  of  their  conversation  as 
one  enters  into  the  spirit  of  baby-talk  when  conversing 
with  children.  Her  parents  were  in  New  York,  and  she 
was  enjoying  in  her  own  peculiar  way  a  California  visit. 

She  broke  the  seal  of  a  letter  with  an  odd  stamp  and 
post-mark,  while  her  aunt  regarded  her  with  curiosity. 

"  This  is  from  J  ulia— from  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine," 
said  Clara,  passing  the  note  to  her  aunt.  "  In  it  she  tells 
me  that  she  has  fulfilled  a  promise  made  some  years  ago, 
which  was  that  she  would  send  me,  if  possible,  some 
article  connected  with  Hindoo  worship.  The  ottoman 
cover,  which  was  once  the  property  of  Dschellaleddin 
Rami,  will  arrive  to-day." 

"Please  pronounce  that  name  again,"  cried  Annie 
Felton,  her  cousin— and  a  very  pretty  girl— who  entered 
the  room  in  time  to  catch  the  last  sentence.  "  Who  is 
he?  Where  is  he?  What  is  he?  Philosopher,  painter  or 
musician? " 

Clara  laughed. 

"  He  is  with  Brahma,"  she  said,  "  but  one  of  his  most 
esteemed  relics  will  pass  into  our  possession  ;  and  1  would 
not  be  surprised  if  it  has  arrived  now,"  she  added,  as  the 
door-bell  sounded  again. 

"  A  package  for  Miss  Iverson." 

Despite  her  practiced  stoicism,  Clara's  fingers  trembled 
as  she  cut  the  cords  that  bojund  the  square,  compact  par- 
cel. Her  aunt  and  cousin  looked  eagerly  on.  The 
heavy  brown  paper  disclosed  a  large  circular  piece  ol 


faded  cloth  of  some  rich  material,  which  exuded  a 
curious  odor  of  spice  and  sandalwood.  It  was  em- 
broidered with  a  confused  variety  of  strange  characters 
which  Clara  pronounced  Arabic.  On  one  corner  the 
initial  letters  D.  R.  could  be  distinguished,  though  the 
threads  were  much  frayed  and  worn. 

"  It  is  a  real  Indian  curio,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  enthusi- 
astically. "But" — referring  to  the  letter—  "  your  friend 
tells  us  nothing  of  its  history." 

"  I  suppose  simply  because  she  did  not  know.  And 
see,  how  fortunate!  It  fits  this  ottoman  as  if  it  were  cut 
for  it.  O  for  some  wise  man  of  the  East  to  drop  in  and 
translate  for  us  what  the  profound  Dschellaleddin  Rami 
carried  with  him  from  the  Ganges  to  Simla !" 

The  curious  cloth  was  placed  on  the  ottoman.  Mrs. 
Felton  and  her  daughter  went  for  a  drive  in  the  Park, 
and  Clara  returned  to  her  room  to  give  Homer  the  bene- 
fit of  the  freshness  of  the  morning  hours. 

II. 

Though  many  gay  and  gallant  cavaliers  had  come 
a-wooing  Miss  Iverson,  she  failed  to  discern  in  any  of 
them  the  fairy  prince  whose  kiss  was  to  awaken  her  from 
her  slumbering  indifference  to  earthly  passion.  She  loved 
her  books;  she  was  ambitious  for  distinction;  and  like 
many  high-spirited  girls,  she  mourned  the  contracted 
limits  of  woman's  sphere.  If  heaven  had  made  her  a 
man  she  would  have  been  a  political  leader,  a  soldier — 
something  great  and  grand ;  and  if  energy  and  industry 
could  win  she  would  stand  at  the  head  of  all.  What 
good  were  all  these  petty  accomplishments?  To  amuse 
and  attract  men?  But  she  cared  nothing  for  admiration 
or  approbation.  She  read,  for  what  end  she  knew  not. 
Music  and  painting  she  loved  for  their  own  sakes,  and 
not  because  they  were  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

"The  Blind  Bard  is  dull  to-day,"  mused  Clara,  cast- 
ing the  inspired  volume  into  the  corner.  "Hem!  '  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man!'  And  how  bewildered 
my  good  aunt  will  be,  to  be  sure,  if  the  Buddhist  tapestry 
only  performs  half  its  promised  task.  If  the  good  lady 
only  knew— but  this  evening  will  test  its  powers." 

And  the  fair  student  strolled  again  into  the  breakfast- 
room  to  examine  Rami's  talisman. 

When  evening  came  the  ottoman  was  moved  into  Mrs. 
Felton's  reception-room. 

"  It  will  amuse  your  visitors,  aunt,"  said  Miss  Iverson. 
"  It  will  give  us  all  something  to  talk  about;  and  you 
know  how  fearfully  hard  pressed  we  usually  are  on  these 
reception  evenings  for  something  to  while  away  the  in- 
terminable hours." 

At  eight  o'clock  the  guests  began  to  arrive.  Clara  had 
arranged  her  ottoman  in  a  remote  corner.  "It  is  no  use 
to  go  over  its  description  to  dozens  of  j)eople,  one  after 
the  other,"  she  said.  "  When  the  audience  is  all  in  I 
will  lecture  on  the  Rami  tapestry." 

Among  the  first  visitors  were  the  "  Raymond  boys,"  as 
they  were  known  in  society.  They  were  good-looking, 
eligible  and  passably  intelligent.  George  was  devoted  to 
Annie  Felton.  Jack  was  making  the  running  with  Clara, 
though  he  professed  she  was  rather  too  learned  for  him  ; 
but  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  wife  to  refer  to  "  when  one 
gets  foundered  about  dates  and  things." 

"Saw  you  at  the  opera  last  evening,  Miss  Iverson," 
said  Jack,  taking  a  seat  on  the  ottoman,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  a  comfortable  tetc-a-t'ete. 

An  odd  expression  passed  over  his  face  at  the  contact 
with  the  mysterious  Buddhist  cloth.  He  half  arose, 
looked  at  it  with  a  perplexed  stare,  and  then  re-seated 
himself. 

"  Of  course  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  if  you  enjoyed 
it,  Mr.  Raymond,"  said  Clara.  "  I  have  heard  you  go 
into  ecstacies  about  music.  Indeed,  if  I  remember 
aright,  you  told  me  a  few  days  ago  you  never  missed  a 
Patti  night  in  your  last  visit  to  London." 

"  I  lied,"  replied  the  young  man,  calmly.  "I  know 
nothing  about  music.  I  never  saw  Patti  before  in  my 
life.  Indeed,  I  was  so  intoxicated  during  the  week  I 
spent  in  London  that  they  would  not  have  admitted  me. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  I  am  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard?" 

This  frank  admission  in  a  lady's  drawing-room  would 
have  startled  almost  any  young  woman.  Not  so  Miss 
Iverson.    She  smiled,  and  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"To  tell  you  candidly,  I  rather  suspected  that  dis- 
agreeable fault,"  she  said.  "  By  the  way,  how  are  those 
magnificent  trotting  horses  that  you  purchased  the  other 
day  doing?  " 

"That  was  an  absolute  falsehood,"  answered  Ray- 
mond ;  "  it  was  a  livery  team.  I  have  not  money  enough 
to  buy  a  span  of  horses,  were  they  selling  at  two-and-a- 
half  apiece.  Why,  even  these  fine  clothes  I  wear  are  not 
paid  for,  and  my  tailor  threatens  to  sue  me  if  I  do  not 
settle  up  before  the  end  of  the  week." 

Still  Miss  Iverson  continued  to  smile;  and  though  the 
conversation  had  taken  this  extraordinary  turn,  her  face 
expressed  no  surprise. 

"  Miss  Chase,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  assured  me 
yesterday  that  you  spoke  of  me  very  kindly.  Let  me 
thank  you,  Mr.  Raymond,  for  your  good  opinion." 

"Oh,  she  did,  did  she?  I  knew  she  would  tell  you  of 
my  admiration.  You  see,  Miss  Iverson,  it  has  gone 
around  town  that  you  are  an  heiress  in  your  own  right. 
Now,  I  want  money  the  worst  way,  and  have  resolved  to 


marry  you  for  your  thousands,  if  lying  and  perseverance 
will  accomplish  my  purpose.  Personally  I  care  nothing 
for  you ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  I  might  like  you.  But 
I  must  have  money  to  pay  my  debts;  and  your  fortune 
appears  to  be  the  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  obtain- 
ing it." 

"Ah,  I  thought  so,"  continued  Miss  Iverson,  in  the 
blandest  manner.    "  But  do  you  not  consider  me  good 

looking?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  have  not  yet  quite  decided  in  my 
own  mind  whether  you  squint  or  not.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  you  do,  and  I  have  the  most  colossal  doubts 
about  your  complexion." 

"  Clara,  Clara,  you  are  monopolizing  Mr.  Raymond," 
called  Mrs.  Felton,  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

'•  I  will  no  longer  do  so,  aunt.  Mr.  Raymond,  they 
want  us." 

"The  young  man  arose,  drew  a  long  breath  like  one 
awaking  from  sleep,  passed  his  hand  languidly  across  his 
forehead,  and  stared  at  the  company. 

"  You  look  pale,  Mr.  Raymond.  Perhaps  it  is  the  heat 
of  the  rooms.  Let  me  suggest  a  glass  of  water,"  said 
Clara,  sweetly. 

"Thanks,  yes;"  and  he  accepted  the  goblet  in  a 
strained,  awkward  manner,  again  sighed  heavily,  looked 
fixedly  at  Miss.  Iverson,  and  then  accompanied  her  to 
Mrs.  Felton's  side. 

"  Mr.  Austinreach  "  said  that  lady,  nodding  at  a  portly, 
good-looking  gentleman  who  counted  his  wealth  by  the 
millions,  "  has  been  telling  us  about  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  You  know  what  an  art  critic  he  is,  and  how 
ambitious  he  is  that  his  collection  shall  be  the  pride  of 
the  Pacific  Coast." 

"  Come  now,  you  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Felton,"  cried  the 
millionaire,  deprecatingly.  "Though  from  my  youth  I 
have  been  passionately  devoted  to  art,  and  though  I  have 
picked  up  in  a  small  way  everything  worth  having  that  I 
could  obtain,  my  modest  collection  is  far  from  being  any- 
thing like  the  one  you  describe." 

"  But  you  must  confess  to  that  Murillo.  Now,  we  have 
heard  the  figure  was  enormous,  and  that  you  paid  it  with- 
out a  murmur ;  and  that  Prince  Scratchemoff,  the  Russian, 
was  so  furious  at  losing  the  chance  of  becoming  its  pur- 
chaser that  he  shot  himself  the  morning  you  bought  it." 

The  company  gazed  in  admiration  at  the  millionaire. 
Here  was  a  fellow-citizen  in  whose  triumphs  the  humblest 
might  take  a  pride. 

"I  must  hear  all  about  that,  Mr.  Austinreach,"  cried 
Clara.  "  Tell  us  the  whole  story.  Mr.  Raymond,  may 
I  trouble  you  to  wheel  yonder  ottoman  this  way? 
Thanks.  Now,  sir,  if  you  as  the  raconteur  will  take  the 
seat  of  honor,  we,  your  audience,  will  listen  as  if  you  were 
the  pious  .  Kneas. 

'Conticuere  omnes  intentique  ora  tenebant.' 

Pardon  the  quotation.    You  know  I  must  sustain  my 
'  blue '  reputation  in  this  worshipful  society." 
"  And  tell  of  the  Rami  " 

"  Not  yet,  dear  aunt,  not  yet,"  said  Clara,  hurriedly  in- 
terrupting her.    "  That  story  will  come  later  on." 

The  millionaire  laughingly  took  a  seat  on  the  mysteri- 
ous tapestry,  started  as  if  there  were  a  pin  in  it,  smiled, 

and  began : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  care  nothing  whatever  about  art," 
he  said,  "and  1  know  less.  The  Murillo  story  I  paid  a 
newspaper  fellow  to  insert  for  me.  There  never  was  such 
a  nobleman  as  Count  Scratchemoff ;  or  if  there  were,  I 
never  heard  of  him.  I  got  a  San  Francisco  artist  to  daub 
me  up  an  imitation  Murillo  to  give  color  to  the  lie,  as  it 
were.  To  be  candid  with  you,  I  am  too  vulgar,  low-born 
and  ill-bred,  and  care  too  much  about  money,  to  enjoy 
anything  but  money.  My  brother  died  in  the  alms-house 
because  I  would  not  contribute  a  dollar  from  my  millions 
toward  his  support.  I  would  be  the  veriest  libertine  in 
the  world,  but  the  cost  of  vice  appalls  me." 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Felton's  guests  were  appalled  by  Mr. 
Austinreach's  calmly  and  earnestly  recited  confession 
would  be  but  feebly  to  express  the  wave  of  consternation 
that  swept  over  them. 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herodias 
was  announced.  The  last  arrival  was  one  of  the  city's 
most  popular  clergymen,  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  the 
company.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  wore  an  austere  air 
which  was  the  delight  and  pride  of  his  congregation.  He 
greeted  Mr.  Austinreach  with  effusive  warmth,  for  the 
millionaire  was  a  deacon,  and  the  building  of  a  larger 
church  had  been  discussed. 

"  You  are  just  in  time,  dear  Mr.  Herodias,"  said  Mrs. 
Felton,  "  to  hear  the  story  of  Mr.  Austinreach's  Murillo. 
He  has  been  trying  to  mystify  us  with  a  most  incompre- 
hensible introduction  to  the  tale.  But  now,  since  you 
have  come,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  serious  and  tell  us  the 
plain,  unvarnished  facts." 

The  clergyman  bowed,  and  taking  a  seat  beside  the 
millionaire  prepared  to  listen. 

"  My  friend  Austinreach  is  one  of  the  most  infernal 
hypocrites  alive,  Madam,"  said  Herodias,  pleasantly. 
"In  addition  to  being  a  miser,  he  is  such  a  chronic  liar 
that  I  could  not  believe  him  on  the  testament ;  "  and  the 
clergyman  bowed  to  the  millionaire  as  if  he  had  paid  him 
the  most  delightful  compliment  in  the  world. 

"  And  I  can  frankly  say,"  replied  Mr.  Austinreach, 
placing  his  hand  affectionately  on  the  clergyman's  shoul- 
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der,  "that  my  good  friend  Herodias  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  His  sermons  are  all  of  them  stolen,  and  he 
makes  a  practice  of  kissing  the  soprano  in  the  vestry.  He 
has  no  belief  whatever  in  Christianity,  but  is  a  person  of 
the  most  profligate  character,  who  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
cloth  he  wears;"  and  Austinreach  shook  the  parson's 
hand  warmly,  and  looked  at  him  with  admiring  respect. 

"  Praise  from  such  an  irredeemable  scoundrel  as  my 
good  friend  Austinreach  is  praise  indeed,"  rejoined  the 
clergyman,  smiling.  "  Why,  if  the  ruffian  had  his  deserts, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Felton,  he  would  be  in  San  Querrtin  now, 
and  not  polluting  the  atmosphere  of  your  parlor." 

"  This  scandalous  bible-thumper  will  surely  die  in  his 
boots,  Mrs.  Felton,"  said  the  millionaire,  patting  Herodias 
on  the  knee.  "  I  myself  know  enough  to  hang  him,  but 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  his  congregation  deters  me  from 
publishing  his  record  to  the  world." 

"  My  dear  friend  Austinreach  is  a  practiced  forger  and 
cheat,"  replied  the  clergyman,  picking  a  thread  from  the 
millionaire's  coat  caressingly. 

The  guests  stared  at  one  another  in  wild-eyed  astonish- 
ment. They  did  not  know  whether  to  be  offended  or 
amused.  Both  gentlemen  were  perfectly  sober;  and  this 
sharp  interchange  of  scurrility,  so  far  from  provoking  ani- 
mosity, seemed,  from  their  looks,  tones  and  gestures,  the 
utterance  of  the  most  devoted  friendship.  That  they 
were  both  sober  there  could  be  no  doubt.  If  they  had 
conspired  to  hoax  the  company,  they  certainly  took  a 
very  coarse  way  of  doing  it.  Mrs.  Spooker,  from  Van 
Ness  avenue,  looked  at  her  hostess  for  a  cue.  The  Ray- 
monds were  aghast.  Annie  Felton  appeared  on  the  ver.;e 
of  a  hysterical  fit.  Mrs.  Felton  endeavored  to  smile,  but 
she  could  not  repress  her  horror  at  this  outrage  on  de- 
cency, good  breeding,  and  the  disrespect  those  extraordi- 
nary gentlemen  showed  her  and  themselves.  Clara  Iver- 
son  alone  was  unmoved.  She  seemed  to  take  it  all  as  a 
matter  of  course,  while  her  dark  eyes  shone  with  a  sin- 
gular triumph. 

A  painful  pause  ensued,  broken  by  the  entrance  of  a 
servant. 

"A  messenger-boy  wishes  to  see  Miss  Iverson,"  he 
said. 

Clara  excused  herself  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  horrid  affair,"  thought  Mrs. 
Felton,  rising  from  her  chair.  "  Now  you  two  gentlemen 
have  been  playing  us  a  nice  trick,"  she  said,  with  a  mag- 
nificent attempt  at  composure.  "All  this  was  arranged 
before  you  entered  the  room — you  know  it  was.  I  see 
through  the  whole  conspiracy.  You,  Mr.  Herodias,  were 
to  abuse  Mr.  Austinreach,  while  he  agreed  to  say  shock- 
ing things  about  you;"  and  the  good  lady  plumped  down 
between  them  on  the  ottoman. 

In  a  moment  a  peculiar  change  was  observable  in  her 
manner.    She  gazed  around  wearily  at  her  guests. 

"  What  are  you  idiots  gaping  at?"  she  said,  harshly. 
"  You  look  as  if  you  never  saw  a  lady  before.  You  need 
not  wag  your  wig  at  me,  old  Spooker.  I  know  it  is  a 
wig,  and  that  you  are  fifty  if  you  are  a  day.  Jack  and 
George  Raymond,  you  drunken  scamps,  you'd  better  go 
home.  I  am  trying  to  snare  young  Jinglegem  for  my 
daughter,  and  you  fellows  have  no  chance.  Herodias,  I 
know  you  to  be  a  humbug,  and  I'll  quit  your  congregation 
to-morrow.  Spooker,  if  you  try  that  grin  again  your  false 
teeth  will  tumble  out.  Oh,  now,  clear  out,  the  lot  of 
you,  and  never  let  me  see  your  faces  again;"  and  poor 
Mrs.  Felton  waved  her  hand  with  an  expression  of  supreme 
disgust,  while  the  guests,  verily  believing  that  the  lady 
had  gone  mad,  sprang  to  their  feet. 

At  this  juncture  Clara  entered  hurriedly  and  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance. 

With  a  quick,  strong  pull  she  dragged  the  Rami  tapes- 
try from  the  ottoman,  threw  it  behind  her,  and  said  mirth- 
fully : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  the  author 
of  the  conspiracy.  I  laid  a  wager  with  my  cousin  that  we 
could  astonish  you  this  evening,  and  my  aunt,  Mr.  Aus- 
tinreach and  Mr.  Herodias  kindly  entered  into  the 
plot." 

"  Why,  Clara,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs.  Felton, 
with  her  natural  expression. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  done  nothing  to  astonish  anybody," 
said  Mr.  Austinreach,  meekly,  while  the  clergyman 
smiled,  but  looked  severe,  as  if  this  were  an  imputation 
on  the  dignity  of  his  clerical  character. 

"  I  appeal  to  Mrs.  Spooker,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  but  that 
lady  was  gone.  The  Raymonds  had  also  slipped  away, 
and  the  millionaire  and  the  clergyman  departed  a  few 
minutes  afterward,  arm  in  arm,  as  their  roads  lay  in  the 
same  direction. 

"How  funny  you  are,  Clara!"  said  Mrs.  Felton. 
"  What  did  you  mean  by  that  whopper?  And  how  rude 
of  Spooker  and  the  Raymonds  to  disappear  without  saying 

good  night!" 

*  #         *         *  #         *  # 

"  Dschellaleddin  Rami!  Dschellaleddin  Rami !"  solilo- 
quized Clara  in  her  own  room,  as  she  put  away  the  mys- 
tic tapestry,  "  that  wonderful  influence  of  yours,  which 
demands  the  utterance  of  our  inmost  thoughts  when  in 
contact  with  the  cabalistic  wisdom  of  Buddha,  is  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  a  modern  drawing-room !" 


Rivarol  said  of  Buffon's  son,  who  was  a  very  dolt,  that 
he  was  the  worst  chapter  of  his  father's  Natural  History. 


NEW  YORK  FASHIONABLE  FOLLIES. 


BY  CAROI.INIC  C.  JOACHIMSF.N. 


Just  as  the  example  of  noble  charities  and  grand  hu- 
mane institutions  commenced  by  New  York  women 
has  been  closely  followed  by  our  ladies  in  every 
other  part  of  the  United  States,  so  shall  we  always  find 
them  raising  or  lowering  the  status  of  womanhood 
throughout  our  republic.  It  is  then  of  importance  to 
every  section  of  the  country  when  we  note  any  demorali- 
zation in  the  Empire  City.  That  this  demoralization  has 
commenced  already  to  undermine  society  is  an  actual 
fact.  If  this  seems  an  unwarranted  assertion,  let  any 
man  or  woman  truthfully  state  how  many  of  those  who 
received  on  New  Year's  day  were  perfectly  sober.  Every 
house  containing  these  entertainers  could  show  eyes 
brightened  by  fiery  liquors,  breaths  redolent  of  mixed 
cordials  and  cheeks  flushed  by  red  wines.  In  order  to 
fully  welcome  and  compliment  each  caller,  the  fair 
matrons  and  maids  deem  it  requisite  to  taste  that  which 
they  offer,  and  even  if  but  the  smallest  portion  is  sipped 
from  a  glass  little  by  little,  the  quantity  imbibed  in- 
creases, and  the  visitor  is  frequently  far  more  sober  than 
the  hostess — for  the  simple  reason  that  the  male  brain  is, 
as  a  rule,  less  easy  to  unsettle.  Rollicking  manners  re- 
place that  graceful  ease  and  softness  of  voice  which 
habit  has  taught  us  to  associate  with  the  upper  classes  of 
good  society.  Everywhere  the  influence  of  woman  is 
powerful,  and  work  it  must,  be  it  for  good  or  evil.  The 
regulation  of  our  social  system  depends  almost  totally  on 
her,  and  especially  on  her  regard  for  the  appearances  of 
propriety.  Either  she  incites  men  to  higher  resolves, 
nerves  them  to  resist  temptation  and  rise  above  their  own 
passions,  or  by  a  reverse  action  she  distills  into  their  veins 
the  subtile  poison  of  indulgence,  saps  the  strength  from 
their  morality,  and  so  lowers  their  standard  of  excellence 
that  they  cease  to  see  anything  revolting  in  vice. 

It  is  therefore  no  small  or  trilling  affair  when  women  so 
forget  themselves  as  to  border  on  absolute  dissipation. 
The  license  they  give  for  riotous  drunkenness  in  their 
male  friends  becomes  in  itself  a  serious  matter.  A  party 
of  limited  number  may  with  safety  dine  with  all  the 
choicest  wines  at  their  disposal.  Here  custom  itself  puts 
a  proper  limit  to  their  potations.  But  we  find  the  very 
ladies  who,  at  a  supper  where  the  invited  guests  were  fewer, 
were  satisfied  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne  and  positively  refused  to  join  their  gentlemen 
friends  in  more,  on  the  advent  of  New  Year's  day  be- 
coming ready  and  willing  to  pledge  them  again  and  again, 
or  rather  eagerly  drinking  with  every  man  in  turn  as  he 
enters,  never  stopping  to  count  how  many  times  the  glass 
is  emptied  and  filled  up  to  greet  the  next  comer.  What 
effect  can  such  conduct  have,  save  to  debase  them  in  the 
esteem  of  the  visitors  just  as  soon  as  the  annual  event  has 
passed  away  and  reason  once  more  resumes  its  throne, 
when  thought  and  regret  appear  simultaneously? 

Let  our  women  frown  down  this  fashionable  folly,  for 
folly  invariably  begets  sin.  The  young  boys  growing  up 
in  many  a  household  cease  to  respect  their  sisters  and 
mothers  from  that  very  day,  and  a  boy  should  look  up  to 
his  mother  as  God's  anointed,  selected  to  teach,  to 
guide  and  to  control  him.  Into  her  hands  should  be 
given  the  charge  of  forming  his  career,  fitting  him  to 
adorn  any  station  in  life.  How  shall  she  teach  him  to 
write  his  name  on  the  annals  of  time  itself,  how  shall  she 
direct  him  to  redress  wrong,  and  inspire  a  pure  and  true 
ambition,  if  in  his  early  years  he  sees  that  his  idol  is  clay, 
that  the  mother  he  loves  is  beneath  him  in  weakness? 
The  masses  must  be  governed,  or  rather  led  .to  self- 
government,  by  the  few.  These  few  will  always  frame 
laws  for  the  many ;  they  will  resort  to  fraud  and  violence 
if  their  characteristics  be  evil ;  but  if  their  hearts  are 
schooled  to  higher  thoughts,  they  will  turn  their  wishes 
away  from  avarice  and  personal  ends  and  resolve  to  aid 
suffering  or  burdened  humanity;  they  will  be  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  serve  with  perfect  honesty.  To  form  such 
men,  combining  the  statesman's  craft  and  tact  with  the 
philosopher's  temper,  we  know  that  an  unseen  hand  must 
early  shape  and  guide  their  disposition  a  mother's  hand. 
Then  let  the  mothers  in  our  city  beware  lest  they  unfit 
themselves  for  so  sacred  a  charge. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  this  respect  that  our  society  ladies  are 
falling  off  from  grace.  The  younger  ones  are  changing 
the  tone  of  our  select  circles.  They  assume  a  masculine 
manner.  They  pad  their  shoulders  beneath  their  street 
capes,  so  as  to  look  absolutely  square.  The  shape  and 
style  of  a  cadet  from  a  military  academy  are  now  en  regie. 
The  sloping  grace  of  feminine  curves  is  forgotten  and  done 
away  with.  The  skirts  are  no  longer  just  above  the  heel, 
but  the  whole  heavy  boot  is  exposed  to  view.  The  walk 
most  used  is  a  noisy  business-like  rush  ;  they  push  through 
every  thoroughfare  with  elbows  raised,  and  make  their 
presence  not  only  felt  but  heard  by  noisy  talk,  so  as 
to  attract  attention.  These  daughters  of  the  so-called 
American  aristocracy  can  be  found  after  gaslight  on  the 
stations  of  the  elevated  roads — sometimes  as  femme  settle, 
but  oftener  in  couples — not  quietly  waiting  for  the  train, 
but  swiftly  executing  amateur  dances,  simply  to  pass  away 
time  in  a  conspicuous  manner;  or,  if  returning  from  skat- 
ing, swinging  their  skates  and  loudly  calling  to  each  other, 
laughing  and'ogling  every  male  creature  who  passes  them, 


all  the  while  performing  the  part  of  a  rollicking  hoblede- 
hoy,  instead  of  that  of  the  nearly  extinct  well-bred  young 
lady.  These  are  the  "  flowers  of  society;"  these  are  the 
"fair  blossoms"  who,  returning  to  the  homes  of  their 
families,  equip  themselves  for  a  leap-year  party,  hire  car- 
riages and  call  for  gentlemen ;  these  are  the  modest  women 
who  yet  intend  to  inspire  love;  but  meanwhile  they  ap- 
pear in  a  mixed  costume  too  unfeminine  to  be  woman's 
and  too  ridiculous  to  be  man's.  They  strive  to  outdo 
each  other  in  dash,  and  they  ape  the  male  characteristics 
with  such  vim  that  every  befrilled  Sardanapalus  accom- 
panying them  gets  his  spinning  wool  drawn  over  his  eyes 
and  begins  to  imagine  that  he  has  mistaken  their  sex;  but, 
let  it  be  remembered,  none  of  them  are  so  blind  as  to  take 
these  manish  young  women  as  partners  for  life.  To  prove 
this  a  fact,  we  have  but  to  observe  how  few  marriage  en- 
gagements have  resulted  from  this  year's  social  gatherings 
as  compared  with  the  past. 

February,  the  month  of  valentines,  has  given  yet 
another  opportunity  for  a  strange  display  of  want  of  re- 
lined  feeling  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  gay  world.  No 
longer  is  Cupid's  missive  valued  for  the  beautiful  senti- 
ments a  simple  love-making  rhyme  may  convey.  We 
once  were  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  even  the 
gaudy  tinsel  surroundings  of  gilded  paper  became  par- 
donable when  the  written  words  breathed  of  truth  and 
sincere  affection  ;  but  this  has  ceased.  Poetry  has  lost  its 
charm,  and  w  ith  the  most  exquisite  efforts  of  an  artist  to 
aid  it  such  a  billet  doux  remains  unappreciated,  unless  the 
valentine  has  low  down  on  the  corner  a  hidden  treasure — 
namely,  a  satin  bow,  so  tied  as  to  contain  within  its  folds 
a  "  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  set  as  a  diamond  stud  for 
the  throat-velvet,  or  mounted  in  a  ring  for  the  artless 
maiden's  finger.  The  jewel  thus  anonymously  sent  is  worn 
without  a  blush,  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  every  chance 
acquaintance,  and  the  conclusion  even  the  unknown 
sender  is  forced  to  draw  from  such  a  proceeding  must 
inevitably  be  that  the  moneyed  worth  of  the  gift  out- 
weighs with  the  woman  of  to-day  the  impropriety  of  ac- 
cepting jewels  from  strange  men  and  decorating  the 
"  female  form  div  ine  "  with  contributions  from  the  purse 
of  any  and  every  quondam  admirer.  We  use  the  word 
quondam  advisedly,  for  ten  chances  to  one  his  passion  be- 
comes a  thing  of  the  past  from  the  moment  he  sees  how 
very  ready  and  willing  the  lady  is  to  deck  herself  out 
with  gems  of  price.  That  such  a  practice  is,  or  at  least 
looks  to  be,  sordid,  none  can  deny;  yet  heretofore  we 
have  been  taught  to  regard  disinterestedness  as  peculiarly 
a  woman's  attribute.  In  the  face  of  this  new  order  of 
things,  how  long  can  that  theory  last?  If  it  must  be  laid 
aside  as  a  delusion,  then  we  lose  ground  with  all  men  of 
refinement,  and  shall  soon  cease  to  have  the  noble  sphere 
which  it  is  within  our  power  to  fill. 

Think  what  a  responsibility  rests  on  a  true  woman! 
Her  moral  influence  and  support  sways  earth's  rulers  this 
way  and  that.  If  she  be  ambitious  and  sound  of  judg- 
ment, she  may  take  a  part  in  all  national  work  :  for  almost 
unconsciously  the  father,  husband,  and  brother  fall 
into  her  line  of  thought ;  their  likes  and  dislikes  partake 
of  hers ;  her  enthusiasm  is  repeated  in  them;  and  never 
can  they  refuse  her  when  she  eloquently  pleads.  Sitting 
quietly  in  her  own  house,  without  the  intrusion  of  rushing 
multitudes,  without  forming  one  of  the  hurrying  masses 
at  the  ballot-box,  it  is  still  Iter  wish  that  casts  the  vote, 
just  as  surely  as  if  she  had  placed  it  there  in  person.  A 
politician  needs  Argus  eyes,  quick  inventive  genius,  un- 
bounded audacity  and  perfect  fidelity,  if  he  would  scale 
the  ladder  of  success.  In  all  of  these  things  the  woman 
sharing  his  name  and  lot  may  aid  him;  her  keen  sympa- 
thy, her  untiring  perseverance  may  push  him  on.  Natu- 
rally he  will  consult  her.  A  man  can  have  no  better  ad- 
viser than  such  a  wife.  She  is  sensible,  and  therefore 
makes  herself  attractive.  In  his  career  she  will  draw  new 
friends  toward  him.  She  is  ambitious  for  him  ;  their  in- 
terests are  identical,  and  she  uses  an  invisible  force  to 
gain  him  that  to  which  he  aspires.  She  is  faithful,  ever 
watchful  and  devoted;  therefore  she  becomes  winning  in 
manner  for  his  sake.  Engaging  and  earnest,  she  uses  the 
personal  magnetism  that  many  brilliant  women  possess  to 
silently  influence  those  on  whom  her  husband's  future 
measurably  depends.  I  ler  presence  is  felt  in  the  political 
arena,  and  it  serves  to  increase  his  merits.  His  truth  is 
ranked  as  unimpeachable,  and  his  personality  is  rendered 
more  potent  from  the  moment  men  make  sure  that  he  is 
blessed  with  a  wife  who  by  reason  of  her  mental  force  and 
never-varying  sympathy  identifies  her  fate  with  his.  The 
powerful  aid  that  a  true  wife  can  render  her  husband  in 
almost  any  profession  or  calling  can  never  be  over-esti- 
mated. Often  the  force  that  inspires  him  with  hope  and 
courage — that,  as  it  were,  lifts  him  above  less  fortunate 
contem|K)raries  can  be  traced  back  to  the  work  of  a  del- 
icate and  feminine  hand.  Sitting  alone  in  the  twilight  of 
an  humble  cottage-home,  a  faithful  and  loving  mother 
may  read  of  her  son's  pulpit  oration,  that  perhaps  moved 
multitudes  to  take  a  better  path,  and  reading  his  words, 
she  remembers  instilling  those  noble  sentiments  and  train- 
ing up  his  ideas  to  a  perfected  sense  of  right.  Our  hidden 
power  moves  the  springs  iqxm  which  revolves  the  world's 
machinery.  Then  let  us  look  to  it  well  that  neither 
fashion  nor  folly  be  permitted  to  bring  about  any  change 
which  shall  render  us  unworthy  of  the  position  to  whjch 
we  are  entitled,  nor  destroy  that  latent  strength  which 
belongs  to  the  best  order  of  true  womanhood. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BALLADL  OK  TIIK  BASTILLE. 


BY  CLINTON  SCOI.I.ARD. 


Since  thy  drear  walls  upfruwning  at  the  sky 
Made  all  men  shudder  as  they  passed  below, 

Year  after  changeful  year  hath  glided  by; 
Hut  none  so  ominous  with  war  and  woe 
As  some  thy  cruel,  ruthless  heart  did  know 

Have  made  this  green  earth,  fair  to  sec  and  bright, 

A  sepulchre  as  black  as  endless  night ; 
Or  like  a  reaper,  with  his  scythe  of  steel, 

Garnered  a  harvest  fur  grim  death's  delight ; 
And  still  our  hearts  chill  at  thy  name,  Bastille! 

Thy  eight  tall  towers,  stern  warders  rising  high, 
Mocked  at  the  stars  and  at  the  warm  sun's  glow; 

Thy  windows,  each  a  vacant  sightless  eye, 
Saw  naught  of  all  the  busy,  restless  show 
That  with  the  world  doth  ever  onward  How; 

I 'pon  the  air  about  thee  brooded  fright ; 

Thy  shadow  was  a  terror  to  man's  sight ; 
And  never  was  there  any  hope  of  weal 

Foi  him  who  braved  thy  dungeon's  awful  night ; — 
And  still  our  hearts  chill  at  thy  name,  Bastille! 

Alas,  the  death  that  many  a  one  did  die 

'Mong  loathesome  reptiles  in  thy  deep  dens  low, 
With  not  an  ear  to  hear  the  parting  sigh — 

No  human  being,  either  friend  or  foe! 

Alas,  for  those  that  year  on  year  did  go 
Without  beholding  the  sweet  yellow  light 
l'all  on  the  fields  and  forests,  all  bedight 

W  ith  blossoms  blithe,  where  the  cool  breezes  steal, 
And  where  lilt  by  slim  maidens  clothed  in  white; — 

And  still  our  own  hearts  chill  at  thy  name,  Bastille! 

l'envoy. 

Prince  of  the  walls — the  towers — the  castled  height  — 
The  tyrants — guards— the  soldiers  armed  for  light — 

No  trace  remains;  gray  Time,  with  iron  heel. 
Hath  laid  each  low,  with  strokes  that  slay  and  smite; — 

And  still  our  hearts  chill  at  thy  name,  Bastille! 


DR.  ClTAXnoSF/S  WARDROBK. 


One  wet,  spirit-dampening  afternoon  ten  years  ago  I 
stood  purring,  with  aching  knees,  at  the  head  of  the  fourth 
flight  of  steep  stairs  in  a  high  building  on  Montgomery 
street.  The  climb  had  so  winded  me  that  I  could  only 
return  in  a  cordial  whisper  the  hospitable  bawls  of  two 
young  men  in  the  studio  which  I  entered.  They  put 
down  their  palettes  and  seizing  me  by  the  hands,  shook 
out  of  me  the  little  breath  that  remained.  I  loved  them 
both,  and  they  both  loved  me.  I  had  been  away  for  a 
year  in  a  country  town  editing  a  newspaper.  They 
had  been  painting  pictures  and  fighting  starvation  with 
just  enough  success  to  cause  them  to  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  suicide  as  one  still  oj>en  to  argument.  We  had 
lived  in  this  studio— the  Inferno  we  called  it — as  com- 
munists, even  to  the  extent  of  sharing  our  shirts.  There 
had  been  a  fourth  member  of  the  commune — an  Irish 
tenor  with  an  Italian  name,  who  inhabited  a  hole  so  high 
in  the  building  that  in  Bohemia  the  story  was  credited 
that  the  landlord's  agent  preferred  to  pay  the  tenor's  rent 
out  of  his  own  pocket  rather  than  founder  himself  by 
doing  the  necessary  dunning,  liut  this  Irish  tenor  prov  e  d 
a  traitor.  There  had  been  no  opera  for  months,  and  he 
was  penniless;  hut  the  wealth  af  the  commune  was  as  free- 
to  him  as  to  the  rest.  We  grew  not  to  expect  Patrizio 
McKaddenasso  to  contribute  anything  toward  his  own 
support.  There  was  no  sense  of  favor  bestowed.  We 
did  unto  him  as  we  took  it  for  granted  he  would  do  unto 
us  if  he  could.  A  troupe  came,  and  McKaddenasso  was 
on  the  bills  for  a  minor  part.  The  commune  attended 
twice  on  free  tickets,  and  applauded  so  energetically  at 
every  appearance  of  l'atrizio  that  we  were  only  quieted 
by  a  threat  of  ejectment  conveyed  to  us  by  an  usher. 

At  intervals  along  the  walls  up  which  ran  the  steep  stairs 
to  the  Inferno  there  were  niches,  left  for  statues,  but  the 
statues  had  never  arrived.  We  had  waited  for  awhile 
one  evening  for  Patri/.io  to  come  to  go  with  us  to  dinner, 
and  finally  left  without  him.  As  the  commune  filed 
down  the  dark  stairway  I  was  in  the  lead,  and  felt  the 
way  with  my  hand  on  the  wall.  It  slipped  into  one  of 
the  niches  and  I  was  startled,  for  my  hand  touched  the 
legs  of  a  man.  I  struck  a  match.  The  little  Maine  re- 
vealed Patri/io  McKaddenasso.  His  face  was  scarlet 
and  he  hung  his  head.  The  commune  said  nothing,  and 
passed  on  down  the  stairs.  It  was  with  sadness  scarcely 
tinged  with  anger  that  the  truth  came  to  us.  The  false- 
tenor  had  drawn  his  week's  salary  and  was  seeking  to 
avoid  us.  None  of  us  ever  spoke  to  him  again.  He  was 
singing  the  quality  and  price  of  oranges  by  the  side  of  a 
wagon  on  Market  street  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  blushed  and  struck  a  false  note  when  his 
eyes  encountered  mine. 

I  was  as  glad  to  see  the  boys  as  they  were  to  see  me 
after  my  absence  of  a  year  in  the  country. 

"God  save  us!  he's  got  an  umbrella,"  said  Martin,  the 
elder,  affecting  awe  and  admiration  at  this  proof  of  opu- 
lence. "Thank  heaven  that  you  return  with  wealth,"  he 
added,  "  for  you  can  help  me  out  of  a  hole." 

He  showed  me  a  letter.    It  was  from  General  , 

under  whom  he  had  fought  on  the  Union  side  in  the  war, 
leaving  his  art  studies  in  Paris  to  return  and  shoulder  a 
musket.  The  letter  invited  him  to  visit  the  General's 
farm  near  Santa  Rosa,  and  dwelt  u]>onthe  beauties  of  the 
natural  scenery  in  the  neighborhood. 


"  Go  by  all  means,"  I  said,  and  handed  him  a  twenty. 
Stipple,  as  well  as  Martin,  fell  upon  my  neck  and  wept  in 
gratitude — or  at  least  made  an  extravagant  pretense  of 
doing  so. 

A  week  later  I  sat  in  the  Inferno  with  the  lonely 
Stipple.  Though  young,  very  talented  and  full  of  manly 
pluck,  he  had  given  way  to  dejection.  He  sat  on  the 
back  of  his  chair,  his  feet  on  the  seat,  smoking  a  short 
clay  pipe  and  painting  gloomily. 

"  Martin's  in  a  fix,"  he  said,  squeezing  a  worm  of  blue 
onto  his  palette.    He  " 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him.  A  young  man 
with  black  hair,  combed  down  on  his  forehead  and  stuck 
there  with  grease,  came  in  and  held  out  a  paper  to  Stipple. 
My  friend  opened  it  with  languid  interest,  and  handed  it 
back  with  the  words : 

"  Say  to  Mr.  Gump  that  I'll  see  him  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  That  won't  do,"  returned  the  young  man,  with  a 
feeble  grin.  "  He  told  me  to  say  that  if  you  don't  settle 
now  for  them  frames  he'll  sell  you  out." 

"  Sell  what  out?  "  asked  Stipple,  in  mild  wonder. 

"  Why,  these  here  picturs,  of  course." 

The  artist  descended  to  the  floor,  laid  his  palette  on  the 
chair,  and  fixing  his  steady  eye  on  the  young  man,  in- 
quired, calmly : 

"So  Gump  will  sell  these  pictures,  will  he?  " 

"  You  bet  he  will,"  said  the  clerk,  doggedly. 

"  Well,  tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  try  it.  If  he  can  sell 
them  it's  more  than  I  can  do,  by  Jove  !  Vanish,  now,  or 
I'll  heave  you  through  the  window." 

Hut  Stipple  could  paint  no  more  that  day.  He  came 
over  and  sat  beside  ine  on  the  wreck  of  a  lounge — which 
the  absent  Martin  compared  to  a  raised  map  of  Palestine, 
in  point  of  comfort  as  a  bed — and  gloomily  stared  around 
the  studio.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  place.  The  dull  light 
of  the  dreary  day  came  through  dust-covered  windows 
dimmed  by  caricatures  drawn  with  a  bit  of  soap.  Against 
the  walls  dozens  of  stretchers  leaned,  the  uncompleted 
pictures  turned  inward.  The  floor  had  not  felt  the  broom 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  walls  were  so  plenti- 
fully decorated  with  charcoal  sketches  of  a  humorous 
nature  that  the  original  white  had  all  but  disappeared. 
Two  chairs  and  a  small  pine  table  stood  for  the  furniture. 
The  fireless  grate  was  filled  with  flattened  paint-tubes,  the 
remains  of  a  hat,  half  a  dozen  bottles  and  a  pair  of  old 
boots.  On  the  mantelpiece  there  was  a  bottle  with  a  bit 
of  candle  stuck  in  it,  and  a  cigar-box  holding  tobacco 
and  some  clay  pipes.  The  jxior  table  was  littered  with 
paints,  brushes,  a  tattered  art  journal,  a  French  dictionary 
and  paint-Stained  rags.  It  was  enough  to  depress  a  mil- 
lionaire. Overhead  the  false  McKaddenasso  was  prac- 
ticing his  songs. 

A  letter  came.    It  was  from  Martin.    It  ran  : 

"  My  Dkak  Sni'ri.K :  Yesterday,  while  out  sketching,  I 
fell  from  a  cliff,  and,  being  obliged  to  hire  a  man  to  <  art 
me  home,  I  am  now  reduced  to  poverty.  They  take  me 
for  a  gentleman  here,  and  I've  been  sweet  on  the  General's 
daughter.  I  would  rather  perish  than  try  to  borrow 
money  from  them.  Send  me  enough  to  bring  me  home, 
if  you  have  to  pawn  the  lounge." 

The  money  was  sent  without  sacrificing  the  raised  map 
of  Palestine. 

Two  days  later  the  talented  Martin  sat  in  a  handsome 
parlor  in  Oakland,  and  facing  him  was  a  beautiful  and 
elegantly  dressed  lady.  They  had  risen  from  the  table  a 
few  moments  before.  Martin  looked  shockingly  shabby. 
That  ruinous  fall  from  the  cliff  had  done  its  work  on  his 
cherished  suit  of  black.  He  had  pleaded  his  shabbiness 
on  the  steamer,  where  he  had  met  this  opulent  friend, 
herself  an  amateur  artist,  when  she  pressed  him  to  go 
home  with  her  to  lunch.  She  scoffed  at  such  a  plea  from 
a  Bohemian,  and  laughed  his  embarrassment  away.  Now 
it  was  the  lady  who  was  embarrassed.  Martin  was 
stretched  in  lazy  comfort  in  a  gorgeous  easy-chair.  The 
lady  sat  in  another,  and  turned  a  ring  round  and  round 
upon  her  finger,  glancing  furtively  the  while  at  the  artist. 

"  Mr.  Martin,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  resolution, 
"you  won't  be  angry  with  me,  will  you?" 

"  What  about?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  you  may  have  some  foolish  delicacy, 
and  I  wouldn't  hurt  your  feelings  for  the  world,  as  you 
know/' 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  but  what's  the  dread- 
ful thing  you  have  to  say?  " 
"  Did  you  know  my  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Cutandose?  " 
"  The  navy  surgeon?  " 

"  Yes.  Did  you  know  that  he  blew  his  brains  out  down 
at  Panama  a  month  ago?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  is  it  possible?  Whisky?" 

"  Yes.  And  the  Doctor" — she  began  to  speak  very 
rapidly — "  was  always  a  good  deal  of  a  swell,  you  know, 
and  left  a  lovely  wardrobe.  My  [>oor  sister  has  sent  the 
things  to  me — you  know  I'm  one  of  the  Ladies'  Relief 
Society — but  they're  too  good  to  give  away  to  sick  labor- 
ers or  to  cut  up  for  children.  Why  shouldn't  you  take 
them  ?" 

The  artist  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  flushed  face 
looked  down  upon  the  lady,  who  cried  out  in  distress: 

"There!  I  might  have  known  better.  Please  for- 
give " 

"  Were  you  fond  of  your  brother-in-law?"  asked  the 
artist,  in  a  grave  and  somewhat  tremulous  voice. 


"  No,  not  particularly,  but  " 

"Then  I'm  glad  he's  dead!"  cried  Mr.  Martin,  and  in 
his  great  joy  he  executed  a  step  or  two  of  the  can-can, 
which  had  a  reassuring  effect  upon  his  distressed  bene- 
factor. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Martin  entered  the  Inferno. 
Under  his  arm  he  carried  an  immense  bundle.  He 
warned  Stipple  and  me  away  with  a  haughty  gesture  as  we 
dashed  forward  to  greet  him,  and  stalking  proudly  to  the 
middle  of  the  den,  he  laid  the  bundle  on  the  floor.  Put- 
ting a  thumb  in  each  arm-hole  of  his  vest,  he  threw  up 
his  chin,  and  gazed  down  upon  us  with  the  air  of  a  par- 
Taut  surveying  a  ]>oor  relation. 

"  What  the  deuce  have  you  got?"  asked  Stipple,  in  a 
whisper  of  intense  curiosity. 

Mr.  Martin  extended  one  arm  dramatically,  and  said 
with  solemnity: 

"  Even  the  dead  are  laid  under  tribute  !" 

With  a  whoop  he  began  capering  around  the  prize,  and 
we  joined  him  instantly  in  the  dance  of  triumph,  although 
not  a  glimmer  of  the  reason  for  it  was  apparent  to  us. 

The  local  artistic  and  literary  world  of  the  time  was 
astonished  at  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Martin  in  costly  rai- 
ment, fashionably  cut.  He  exceeded  in  gorgeousness 
anything  that  had  heen  seen  in  Bohemia  before.  Unfor- 
tunately for  us,  the  garments  of  the  unlamented  Dr. 
Cutandose  would  fit  only  Martin.  Stipple  wound  him- 
self in  one  of  the  ample  shirts,  and  I,  the  representative 
of  light  literature,  appropriated  the  shoes.  We  were  all 
rich  in  neckties,  for  which  the  departed  surgeon  appeared 
to  have  had  a  gaudy  passion.  We  bestowed  several 
upon  Dan.  O'Connell,  and  won  the  gratitude  of  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard  by  enriching  him  to  the  extent  of  a  hat. 
Two  now  well-known  journalists  had  a  fight  on  the  stairs 
over  the  division  of  three  pairs  of  drawers  with  which  they 
departed  from  the  Inferno.  The  studio  was  crowded 
with  talent  for  several  days. 

Martin  was  standing  before  his  easel,  resplendent  in 
a  suit  of  fine  gray  tweed.  Stipple,  with  one  of  Dr. 
Cutandose 's  high  collars  sawing  his  ears,  sat  before  his. 
I  was  at  the  table  writing,  pausing  occasionally  to  refresh 
myself  with  gratified  glances  at  the  pleasing  a  piiearance  of 
the  I  )octor's  shoes,  into  which  I  had  stepped.  The  door 
was  tapped.  Martin  minced  toward  it  with  his  newly- 
acquired  air  of  fashion  and  opened  it.  A  lady  in  deep 
mourning  entered.  Martin  turned  scarlet,  and  stam- 
mered and  sputtered  and  glared  around  for  a  way  of 
escape.  Stipple  and  I  dashed  out  of  the  studio  and  fled 
down  the  steep  stairs,  coming  into  collision  with  the 
traitor  McKaddenasso,  who  was  climbing  up — sending 
him  head  over  heels  to  the  landing. 

It  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Cutandose. 

When  we  crept  back  two  hours  later  Martin  was  lying 
wrecked  upon  the  lounge.  She  had  come,  he  said,  to 
have  a  portrait  of  the  Doctor  painted,  and  left  a  photo- 
graph. He  couldn't  recall  clearly  what  had  occurred,  but 
remembered  in  a  blurred  way  that  though  the  lady  wept 
almost  incessantly,  she  expressed  surprise  at  our  violent 
exit.  He  explained  that  we  were  timid  and  not  used  to 
ladies'  society,  and  always  went  off  that  way  when  one 
came  in. 

"  1  don't  think,"  said  Martin,  faintly,  "that  she  recog- 
nized the  togs.  Anyway,  she  didn't  say  anything  on  the 
subject."  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
groaned.  

STORIES  OF  GREAT  STATESMEN. 

It  has  often  been  the  cause  of  controversy  in  Demo- 
cratic circles  how  Mr.  Krank  Conklin  came  to  be  selected 
for  the  office  of  School  Director.  Mr.  Conklin  makes  a 
comfortable  living  by  beating  carjiets,  but  with  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  so  strongly  against  cor|»ral  punishment,  his 
profession  would  be  no  advantage  to  him  in  seeking 
political  preferment  through  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
was  generally  supposed  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
campaign  that  Mr.  Conklin  had  his  eye  on  some  office  of 
comparative  poverty  and  obscurity  like  that  of  Supervisor 
or  Assessor.  One  night,  when  the  Chairman  of  Mr. 
Conklin's  Club  was  absent,  the  statesmanlike  carjiet; 
beater  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  He  jierforined 
the  duties  of  his  position  without  exciting  unfavorable 
criticism  until  he  come  to  "  put  the  question"  on  a  mo- 
tion to  collect  an  assessment  of  ten  cents  a  head  for  the 
gas.    In  doing  so  Mr.  Conklin  said: 

" It  is  motioned"  etc.,  etc. 

The  word  "motioned"  jarred  on  the  cultured  ears  of 
Mr.  Conklin's  constituency,  and  after  the  chairman  pro 
tern,  had  used  it  a  dozen  times,  a  venerable  constituent 
rose  and  inquired  if  there  was  not  some  mistake  in  the 
pronunciation. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  say  'It  is  moved,' "  said  the  critic. 

"I  am  aware,"  said  Mr.  Conklin,  "that  Cashing  uses 
that  form  of  expression,  but  I  have  been  thinking  the 
matter  over  lately,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  celebrated 
authority  On  parliamentary  procedure  must  be  wrong. 
Now  in  case  I  doubted  the  correctness  of  your  statement, 
would  I  say  '  I  susjiected  you  are  wrong,'  or  '  I  sus- 
picioned  you  were  wrong?' " 

"  Suspicioned,  of  course." 

"  Very  well ;  why  not,  on  the  same  principle,  say  '  It'is 

motioned?' " 

This  display  of  erudition  fairly  paralyzed  the  club,  and 
after  adjournment  the  members  met  in  caucus  and  re- 
solved to  bolt  the  convention  unless  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Conklin  were  recognized  by  a  nomination  for  the  School 
Board. 
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THE  MISER'S  DREAM. 


BY  C.  L.  MIF.L. 


A  miser  sat  in  his  oaken  chair. 

His  head  in  his  hand,  while  his  tangled  hair 

Half  screened  his  wrinkled  face; 
The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hill, 
The  autumn  air  w;\>  calm  and  chill. 

And  the  maples  blushed  in  its  embrace. 

A  death-shaft  from  the  dying  day 

Tipped  a  swallow's  wings  as  she  sailed  away 

And  back  to  her  downy  nest ; 
The  topmost  leaves  of  t he  maple-tree 
Nodded  lazily  to  the  sun,  as  he 

Sank  in  canopied  couch  to  his  rest. 

The  twilight  deepened  into  the  night ; 
From  a  mystical  silence  shone  the  light 

Ot  countless  glittering  stars. 
The  miser  peered  through  his  lingers  slim 
And  wished  that  each  star  might  be  to  him, 

A  coin  of  gold,  red  as  Mars. 

In  silence  he  sat  and  wished  his  wish; 
An  uncanny  wind,  with  a  mournful  swish 

Sang  a  funeral  dirge  through  the  trees; 
The  hoot  of  an  owl  in  the  outer  gloom 
Woke  an  echoing  moan  in  the  daikened  room, 

In  antiphonal  chant  with  the  breeze. 

Vet  in  silence  he  sat  and  wished  his  wish 
While  the  night  wind  with  its  mournful  swish 

Wove  of  withered  leaves  a  shroud. 
And,  peering  through  his  grisly  hand, 
Gazed  with  covetous  eyes  at  the  glittering  band, 

And  half  muttered  his  thoughts  aloud  : 

"  Dear  heart,  if  each  star  were  a  coin  of  gold, 
And  each  sweet  coin  in  my  hand  1  might  hold!" 
And  he  cackled  in  childish  glee; 
"  If  each  star  were  only  a  coin  of  gold, 
And  each  sweet  coin  in  my  hand  I  might  hold, 
I  wonder  how  rich  I  should  be?  " 

So  he  fell  to  counting,  from  Charles's  Wain 
To  Orion's  Belt,  and  then  back  again; 

But  in  vain,  for  the  spangled  deep 
With  disdainful  smile  did  mock  his  task, 
And  Morpheus  came  with  his  magic  mask 

And  drugged  him  into  sleep. 

And  as  he  slumbered,  behold,  he  dreamed; 
And  to  his  covetous  heart  it  seemed 

As  though  every  glittering  sun 
Had  minted  been  in  abysmal  space, 
And  found  in  this  hand  its  resting-place, 

And  each  coin  weighed  a  ton. 

Drop  after  drop  fell  the  golden  shower; 
Ton  after  ton;  yet  he  longed  for  more, 

And  chuckled,  with  joy  surprised; 
Coin  after  coin  in  his  covetous  clasp — 
And  when  he  would  tain  have  relaxed  his  grasp, 

His  arm  was  paralyzed.  . 

The  weight  dragged  him  down  with  lightning  flight, 
Through  the  crimson  glare  of  a  blood-red  night, 

To  a  Inmate  of  seething  fire; 
The  gold  in  his  hand  melted  at  its  glow 
And  clung  to  his  lingers,  refusing  to  How, 

While  the  flames  hissed  and  cracked  in, ire. 

Down,  down,  deeper  down,  till  he  reached  a  lake; 
Thank  God,  in  its  waters  his  thirst  he  might  slake, 

Or  beneath  them  find  rest  evermore! 
Beside  its  fair  brink  his  charred  body  he  flung, 
But  choked  as  the  first  sip  wetted  his  tongue, 

For  the  lake  was — the  tears  of  the  poor. 

His  parched  throat  was  clutched  in  the  grip  of  a  ghoul, 
Who  shook  him  till  'gainst  the  lean  ribs  his  shrunk  soul 

Beat  the  devil's  tattoo  like  a  drum, 
And,  striking  his  talons  deep  into  his  side, 
Caught  his  bowels,  and  thus  swung  him  over  a  wide 

Yawning  gulf,  like  some  great  pendulum. 

He  fell  through  the  darkness,  and  cold  crawling  things 
Crept  over  his  body,  and  bats  with  their  wings 

Fanned  his  face,  and  the  icicled  slime 
Froze  fast  to  his  beard;  leeches  sucked  out  his  eyes, 
And  green  lizards  choked  back  his  half-uttered  cries, 

And  two  snakes  in  his  hair  did  entwine. 

And  all  the  dread  time  his  benumbed  hand  did  hold 
Tons  upon  tons  of  the  red  molten  gold, 

Till  it  burnt  to  his  very  marrow 
And  coursed  like  a  river  through  each  of  his  bones, 
And  laughed  a  response  to  his  agonized  moans 

With  a  hiss  in  its  channels  narrow; 

Till  he  woke  and  stared  with  glazing  eyes 
At  the  mocking  stars  in  the  midnight  skies, 
And  gasped  with  laboring  breath  : 
"  O  God,  take  back  each  golden  roll  ! 
O  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  ! 
O  God,  this  must  be  death!  " 

Then  all  was  still ;  he  had  gotten  his  wish; 
And  the  night  wind  with  its  mournful  swish 

Had  woven  a  shroud  for  him. 
A  rider  was  seen,  by  the  morning  light, 
On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  on  a  stallion  white — 

A  rider  with  visage  grim. 


The  Duke  of  Cumberland  told  Dr.  Price  that  he  had 
read  his  pamphlet  on  the  national  debt  with  much  de- 
light, and  sat  up  so  late  to  finish  it  that  it  had  almost 
blinded  him.  Rather  strange,"  said  the  author,  "that 
it  should  have  such  an  effect  on  your  royal  highness,  for 
it  has  opened  the_eyes  of  everybody  else." 


HEROISM  AND  POLITICS. 

How  Officer  Gilhooley  Found  Them  Incom- 
patible Pursuits. 

They  were  discussing  the  desperate  struggle  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Forty-second  Precinct  Tenth  Ward 
Democratic  Club.  Officer  C.ilhoolcy,  who  had  been  at- 
tentively listening  to  the  debate,  drew  his  chair  closer  to 
the  grocery  stove  and  remarked : 

"  It  takes  a  grate  dale  av  expayrience  fur  a  man  to 
learn  the  inds  an'  outs  av  politics.  Whin  I  got  me  ap- 
pintmint  I  belonged  to  Bill  Mullady's  Club,  in  thcTinth. 
Soon  after  Bill  got  the  Morgue  moved  down  to  his  shop. 
Wan  night  I  was  down  on  the  Front,  an'  I  hear  a  woman 
bawlin'  at  the  tap  av  her  v'ice.  So  I  runs  down,  an' 
what  was  it  but  some  son  of  a  thief  had  thrown  her  into 
the  wather.  So  I  aff  wid  me  coat,  an' in  I  jumped  an' 
saved  her.  Next  mawrnin'  there  was  a  piece  in  the 
papers  about  it,  an'  how  fine  I  done,  an'  I  felt  away  up. 
Sez  I  to  meeself:  '  A  couple  av  more  wettin's  like  that 
an'  I'll  get  the  rhcumatiz  or  promotion,  shure !'  Well, 
sir,  that  night  I  goes  up  to  the  Club,  expectin'  that  the 
bhyes  would  give  me  a  sind-aff ;  but  bad  luck  to  the 
wan  av  'em  would  hardly  look  at  me.  Whin  Bill  kum  in 
he  threw  me  a  look  that  would  give  a  dog  the  distimper, 
an'  walked  out  without  sayin'  a  word.  '  Begor,'  sez  I  to 
meeself,  '  what's  up?'  I  thought  some  dishturbcr  had 
shtarted  the  rumor  that  I  was  runnin'  for  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  av  the  Club.  Shure  I  nivir  thought  for  a  minnit 
about  the  woman.  A  couple  o'  nights  afther  an  ould 
dhrunk  fell  off  the  wharf  an'  I  fished  him  out,  an'  the  re- 
porters gave  me  another  notice.  The  nixt  time  I  met 
15111  he  wouldn't  even  look  at  me,  an'  out  av  tin  mimbers 
av  the  Club  that  I  met  only  wan  said  'beer,' an'  he 
wanted  to  shake  for  it.  Sez  I  to  meeself:  '  What  the 
blazes  is  up?  They  must  think  J'm  a  candidate  for  Vice 
Preshidint.  Shure  it  can't  be  anything  else.'  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  pulled  two  more  soakers  out  of 
the  bay  in  the  next  three  weeks,  and  at  the  monthly 
ineetin'  of  the  Club  the  bhyes  passed  a  resolution  assess- 
in'  all  Governmint  officers  four  bits  extra  fur  the  con- 
tingent fund.  There  was  no  mishtakin'  this  shot  at  me, 
an'  I  sez  to  meeself :  '  That  settles  it.  They  think  I'm  a 
candidate  for  Preshidint.' 

"  Well,  sir,  a  couple  o'  nights  after,  as  I  was  shtrollin' 
along  be  Mission  street  wharf,  I  heard  the  divil's  own 
racket.  Fusht  there  was  a  yell,  an'  thin  there  was  a 
roarin'  an'  a  shquawlin'  that  woke  up  the  whole  ward. 
Some  one  sung  out  '  Man  overboard ! '  An'  shure 
enough,  whin  I  got  down  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf  I  seen 
him  bobbin'  up  an'  down.  '  Git  a  boat  at  wanst ! '  sez  I ; 
but  there  wasn't  no  boat  wudin  a  mile.  '  Jump  over- 
board, why  don't  yez?'  the  crowd  yells,  and  overboard  I 
had  to  go,  and  there  'twas,  too,  rainin'  cats  and  dogs 
enough  to  drown  a  man.  Well,  sir,  I  hadn't  got  no  more 
nor  in  whin  down  goes  the  .dhrownin' man.  'Now  see 
what  you've  done,'  the  crowd  yelled.  '  Why  didn't  you 
take  off  yer  boots?  Don't  you  see  you've  shturred  up  the 
mud  an'  sunk  him  ?'  Jusht  as  I  was  shwimmin' back  to  the 
shteps,  up  bobs  the  dhrownin'  man  agin',  an'  the  crowd 
commincedtoyell,  'Why  don't  you  ketch  him  be  the  hair? ' 
'Are  you  goin' to  shleep  down  there? '  'Do  you  think 
yer  at  a  picnic? '  '  Do  you  want  to  let  the  man  dhrown?' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  med  a  plunge  like  a  porpoise,  but,  begor, 
I  hadn't  gOt  within  tin  feet  av  the  dhrownin'  man,  whin 
down  he  goes  agin'.  Thin  the  crowd  comminced  to  roar 
loudher  nor  ever :  '  See  what  you've  done,  now! '  '  Why 
didn't  you  shvvim  upaisy  behind  him? '  '  Why  don't  you 
dive  after  him?'  'Guess  you  thought  he  didn't  have 
nothin'  on  him!'  Well,  sir,  I  was  wild.  I  shwum  round 
for  half  an  hour,  an'  there  it  was  all  the  time  rainin'  as  if 
'twas  kummin'out  ava  hose-pipe.  At  lasht  I  kum  ashore 
an'  was  pullin'  on  me  coat  whin,  bad  luck  to  me,  if  there 
wasn't  the  drownin' man  bobbin' round  agin.    'Hi,  yi, 

here!    What  are  you  doin'?    Jump  in,  you?'  yells 

the  crowd,  an'  they  caught  me  an'  threw  me  in,  overcoat 
an'  all.  Well,  sir,  I  kum  within  an  ace  of  bein'  drownded 
meeself,  an'  while  I  was  sloshin'  round,  grabbin'  at  the 
shteps  an'  tryin'  to  save  meeself,  the  crowd  went  up  town 
in  disgust  to  report  me  to  the  Captain  for  cowardice  and 
get  me  a  roashtin'  in  the  mawrnin'  papers.  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  ashore,  but  whin  I  kum  to  meeself  I  was  lyin' 
on  me  back  on  the, wharf,  an'  Bill  Mullady  was  shtandin' 
over  me  wid  a  sody-wather  bottle  in  his  fisht. 

"  '  I  thought  a  shnifter  av  sody-wather  would  bring  you 
to,'  sez  Bill,  handin'  me  the  bottle. 

"'You  don't  deserve  no  sic  h  tratmint  from  me,' says 
he,  '  but  I  hated  to  see  a  good  Ditnmycrat  suffer  for  a 
dhrink.' 

"  '  Bill,'  sez  I,  as  soon  as  I  caught  me  breath,  '  I  don't 
want  no  more  life-savin'  in  mine.' 
"  '  You've  quit,  have  you?'  sez  Bill. 
"  '  I  have,'  sez  I. 
"  '  For  good? ' 
"  '  Yes,  Bill,  for  good.' 

"  '  I  thought  you'd  get  tired  of  it  after  aw  hile,'  sez  Bill, 
'  and  that's  why  I  anchored  that  lloather  out  there  for 
you.' 

"  '  What  floathcr?'  sez  I. 

"  '  Why,  that  dhrowndin'  man  you  wanted  to  make  a 
reputation  on.' 

"  '  Wasn't  he  dhrowndin'?' 

"  '  He  was  about  two  months  ago,  but  not  since/ 


"  '  Didn't  I  see  him  sink  w  id  me  own  eyes?  '  sez  I. 

"'Yes,'  sez  Bill,  'you  see  him  sink  every  time  Ned 
I.annigan  yanked  him  ondher;'  and  wid  that  Bill  hollers 
through  a  hole  in  the  wharf: 

'"Oh,  Ned!  Ned!' 

"  '  Yis,'  sez  Ned,  ondher  the  wharf,  '  what  is  it?  ' 

"  '  Haul  in  that  lloather,  an'  take  the  line  off  his  leg 
before  you  box  him  up.' 

"  '  Bill,'  sez  I,  wid  tears  in  me  eyes,  '  I  never  thought 
how  I  was  hurting  yer  business.    I  tumble.' 

"  '  YOU  OUghter  nave  tumbled  before,'  sez  Bill,  handin' 
me  a  cigar  an'  pullin'  a  fresh  bottle  of  soda-wather  from 
his  pocket. 

"  At  the  next  meetin'av  the  Club,"  continued  Officer 
Gilhooley,  "I  was  unanimously  elected  Third  Deputy 
Sargint-at-Arms,  an'  if  I  say  it  meeself,  there  ain't  a  man 
in  the  Forthy-second  Praycinct  can  bate  me  out  av  a  re- 
nomination.  It  takes  expayrience  to  know  the  inds  and 
outs  of  politics. " 

ATfOKNEY  OKNKRAL  MARSHALL. 

[FROM  THK  MERC&D  "  EXPRESS,"  MARCH  8.] 

Fight  months  ago  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
earnest  and  devoted  men  in  the  State  of  California  who 
honored  and  respected  Edward  C.  Marshall  above  all 
other  public:  men;  who  listened  with  rapturous  delight  to 
his  sounding  periods,  abounding  in  the  expression  ofimpas- 
sioned  feeling,  keen  sat  ire  and  sparkling  and  epigrammatic 
wit ;  who  applauded  him  to  the  echo,  and  sang  his  praises 
on  every  hand.  To  them  he  was  "  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all."  the  veritable  "  Tribune  of  the  people,"  by 
whom  the  greatest  and  grandest  results  would  be  ob- 
tained in  the  prosecution  of  their  rights,  the  protection  of 
their  interests  and  the  defense  of  principles  attempted  to 
be  invaded  and  subverted  by  insolent  and  defiant  cor- 
porations. He  was  a  candidate  for  the  high  office  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  state,  and  no  man  held  stronger 
views,  or  gave  to  them  more  fearless  expression,  than  he. 
In  his  ability,  his  integrity  and  his  faithfulness  the  people 
manifested  their  confidence  in  unstinted  measure.  He 
was  enthusiastically  supported  and  triumphantly  elected. 
To-day  the  thousands  of  his  admirers  are  stricken  from 
the  list,  and  the  tens  remaining  defend  their  idol  with 
faltering  voice  and  bated  breath.  It  is  a  strange  specta- 
cle— but  if  the  fault  which  caused  it  "  were  not  so 
frequent  'twould  be  stranger  still  " — this  sudden  and  com- 
plete revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  whole  people 
with  respect  to  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  stirring 
affairs  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  as  eloquent,  as  witty  and  as  satirical  as 
ever,  and  his  preeminent  abilities  are  unquestioned ;  but 
his  eloquence  has  lost  the  power  to  charm,  the  rapier- 
keenness  of  his  satire  to  thrill,  and  his  wit  to  delight  and 
amuse  the  people  of  the  State  of  California.  The  faith 
of  the  people  in  the  Attorney  General  has  not  simply  been 
impaired;  it  has  been  destroyed.  With  many  this  fact 
extends  only  to  his  lack  of  stability  of  purpose  and  firm- 
ness in  the  trying  presence  of  great  power  and  influence; 
but  if  the  sentiment  of  this  community  be  any  criterion 
of  that  prevalent  throughout  the  state,  with  the  great  ma- 
jority it  unquestionably  reaches  to  the  point  of  doubt  of 
his  integrity.  We  simply  express  the  existing  fact,  in  all 
its  bareness — the  fact  which  every  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Marshall  feels  whilst  he  unutterably  deplores  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  in  compromising  and  con- 
senting to  judgment  in  the  great  tax  suits  has  cast  a 
cloud  upon  his  name  and  fame  which  even  "  Father 
Time  "  may  not  wholly  efface.  It  seems  to  us  at  this 
writing,  with  the  aid  of  what  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  question,  that  his  action  now  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  all  his  former  courses  in  the  matter,  in  absolute 
contempt  of  all  the  opinions  which  he  himself  had  here- 
tofore expressed  with  reference  to  his  duty  and  authority 
in  the  premises,  and  in  defiance  of  his  promises  to  the 
people. 

The  exasperating  feature  about  the  whole  business  is 
the  sublime  cheek  of  Ned  Marshall.  There  is  something 
to  our  mind  supremely  ridiculous  in  the  attitude  he  has 
assumed.  By  what  authority  or  real  necessity  did  he 
assume  to  nurse  the  situation  and  skirmish  for  financial 
pap  for  the  depleted  treasuries  of  the  state  and  counties? 
His  assumption  of  importance  and  fancied  duty — if  so  he 
fancied — has  placed  hun  politically  forever  hOfS  <ie  combat, 
and  has  outraged  and  humiliated  the  finer  sense  of  Cali- 
fornia citizenship.  The  state  has  been  presented  to  her 
sister  states  and  the  world  at  large  a  living  spectacle  of 
beggary,  craving  sustenance  from  rebellious  and  defiant 
dependencies  of  her  own  creation.  It  has  been  a  tem- 
porary abandonment  ot  principle  in  the  face  of  financial 
pressure;  but  the  state  needs  no  locus  penikntup,  for  she 
never  contemplated,  and  will  never  indorse,  the  act.  But 
the  fact  remains,  that  in  the  great  tax  suits  judgments  have 
been  entered  by  consent  of  counsel,  and  $1,073,000  of 
rightful  dues  annihilated.  We  say  annihilated  under- 
Standingly,  for  we  have  taken  legal  advice  in  the  premises, 
and  are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  appeal,  for  any  practical 
purpose  unless  it  be  a  slapping  rebuke  from  the  supreme 
tribunal  to  the  frivolous  pretext  from  a  judgment  entered 
in  open  court  by  consent  oi  counsel  for  respective  parties. 
We  understand,  moreover,  that  the  mere  verbal  and  horse- 
back statements  of  Mr.  Creed  Haymond  can  in  nowise 
effect  this  conclusion. 

The  railroad  corporations  will  now  [alluding  to  the 
extra  sessionj  get  what  they  have  long  and  vigorously  and 
deceitfully  clamored  for  equal  rights.  They  will  be  put 
in  respect  to  their  property  on  the  same  basis  as  otner 
"  persons,"  and  taught  the  same  lessons  as  other  rebell- 
ious or  contemptuous  ones  are  taught,  if  they  again  be- 
come insolent  and  contumacious  in  the  matter  of  assess- 
ments ami  taxes.  We  are  railroad  men  in  the  better  and 
higher  sense  of  the  expression — in  our  recognition  of  the 
great  benefits  which  accrue  to  a  state  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  which  railroad  facilities  promote — 
but  we  are  also  peoples'  men  in  our  demand  for  equal 
justice.  We  don't  want  the  railroads  "  cinched,"  but  we 
demand  that  the  rights  of  the  people  be  respected. 
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REPUBLICAN  APATHY. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
press  of  the  state  to  regard  the  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature as  a  purely  Democratic  affair,  in  which  Republi- 
cans may  safely  take  only  the  interest  of  on-lookers. 
Most  of  the  Republican  journals  published  in  California 
come  to  us,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  one  that  has  the 
breadth  to  view  the  struggle  that  is  to  begin  on  the 
twenty-fourth  instant  from  other  than  the  standpoint  of  a 
low  and  narrow  partisanship.  Even  the  Chronicle  of  this 
city,  which  has  permitted  Mr.  Seabough  for  some  years 
past  to  attack  the  villainies  of  Stanford,  Crocker  &  Co. 
through  its  editorial  columns,  and  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  pretty  generally  as  anti-railroad  first  and  Republi- 
can afterward,  has  ceased  firing.  The  desire  for  Demo- 
cratic disaster  appears  to  be  stronger  in  the  Republican 
journalistic  breast  than  the  wish  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
railroad  power.  The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  do  the 
work  for  which  it  has  been  called  would  apparently  be 
rather  gratifying  than  otherwise  to  the  Republican  press. 
While  it  would  leave  the  railroad  company  victorious  and 
irec  to  go  on  stealing  from  the  people  in  a  strictly  non-parti- 
san way,  it  would  give  the  Republican  editors  a  chance  to 
beat  their  tomtoms  and  cry  to  the  public  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  bring  the  monopoly  to  its  senses  would  be  to 
take  the  offices  away  from  the  Democrats  and  give  them 
to  the  Republicans.  This  sort  of  service  from  the  parti- 
san editor  doubtless  suits  the  politicians,  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact,  however  much  it  may  displease  the 
voting  forces  of  his  party,  with  whom  he  is  not  in  close 
communication.  The  politicians  speak  through  the 
press,  the  voters  through  the  ballot-box.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  often  when  the  votes  are  counted 
the  organs  are  found  to  have  been  poor  readers  of  the 
public  mind. 

If  the  positions  of  the  parties  were  transposed,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Democratic  press  would  behave  to- 
ward the  Republican  Governor  and  Republican  Legisla- 
ture precisely  as  the  Republican  press  is  behaving  toward 
Stoneman  and  the  Democratic  Legislature.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  much  of  the  anti-railroad  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  Democratic  politicians  at  present  is  bred  by 
a  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  party  in  the  future  rather 
than  by  a  patriotic  and  unselfish  wish  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic. On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  that  a  victory  over  the 
monopoly  would  greatly  increase  the  Democratic  party's 
chances  of  holding  on  to  the  offices  sickens  the  Repub- 
lican politicians  and  press,  and  rather  than  help  toward 
an  end  so  deplorable  in  their  sight,  they  are  inclined  to 
stand  by  as  neutrals,  leaning,  if  anything,  toward  the 
common  enemy  in  their  sympathy. 

The  people  of  California  are  not  fools.  They  under- 
stand the  situation  quite  as  well  as  the  jKiliticians  and 
newspaper  editors  do.  They  know  that  the  railroad 
question  is  one  on  which  party  lines  cannot  be  drawn  in 
this  state,  any  more  than  those  lines  can  be  drawn  on  the 
Chinese  question  here.  They  know  that  the  railroad 
people  have  no  politics,  but  side  with  the  party  which  for 
the  time  being  can  be  most  useful  to  them.  The  people 
know  that  the  railroad  managers  wield  an  enormous 
j)ower  in  the  nominating  conventions  of  both  parties,  and 
throw  the  weight  of  their  influence  and  corrupting  strength 
on  election  day  to  that  party  which  has  yielded  most 
readily  to  their  pressure  in  the  matter  of  nominations. 
The  people  know  that  so  long  as  the  party  which  hap|>ens 
to  be  out  will  help  the  railroad  to  fight  the  party  that  is 
in,  the  day  of  justice  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future. 
The  rascal  politicians  of  both  parties,  and  all  the  pur- 
chasable newspapers,  arc  on  the  railroad's  side,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  voters  of  both  think  alike  on  the  rail- 
road question  and  are  ready  to  combine  against  the  mo- 
nopoly. Whichever  party  seems  most  likely  to  do  the 
work  of  whipping  Stanford  it  Co.  into  honest  courses, 
gets  the  most  votes.  Witness  the  tremendous  victory 
given  the  Democratic  party  two  years  ago.  If  the  Re- 
publican managers  fancy  that  by  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  railroad  company  at  this  crisis  they  can  maneuver 
their  way  back  into  power  they  are  fools.  A  failure  of 
the  Democratic  Legislature  would  inflame  the  public 


mind  to  the  point  of  justifying  lawless  vengeance  upon 
the  moneyed  power  giving  that  proof  of  its  ability  to 
defy  the  most  extraordinary  lawful  efforts  to  bring  it 
under  subjection.  However  disgusted  the  cheated  peo- 
ple might  be  with  the  Democratic  party,  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  turn  for  relief  to  a  party  which  had  stood 
coldly  by  while  the  battle  was  fought,  and  laid  itself  open 
to  strong  suspicion  of  plotting  secretly  to  give  the  victory 
to  the  corporation.  An  independent  movement  would 
probably  be  provoked  that  would  smash  the  machinery  of 
both  the  old  parties  in  this  state.  Even  the  excitement 
and  hurrah  of  a  Presidential  year  would  not  be  powerful 
enough  to  blind  the  people  to  their  local  interests.  It  is 
of  vastly  greater  importance  to  the  people  of  California 
that  Stanford  &  Co.  should  be  dethroned  than  that  the 
President  should  be  either  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat; 
and  we  think  the  people  of  California  have  been  plun- 
dered and  outraged  into  an  angry  realization  of  the  fact. 

Democratic  county  committees  are  meeting  and  ap- 
plauding the  Governor  for  convoking  the  Legislature; 
they  are  calling  legislators  before  them,  and  impressing 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  voting  in  the  public  interest  at 
the  coming  session.  Democratic  newspapers  are  sup- 
porting the  Governor  in  his  course,  and  urging  the  need 
for  the  legislation  indicated  in  his  proclamation.  What 
are  the  Republicans  doing?  The  party  went  before  the 
people  at  the  last  election  on  a  strong  anti-monopoly 
platform ;  the  party  has  made  no  public  recantation  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  that  platform  ;  there  are  Repub- 
licans in  the  Legislature— but  no  Republican  county 
committee  has  met  to  voice  the  feeling  of  the  party,  and 
no  Republican  journals  are  coming  forward  to  fight  for 
the  common  cause. 

The  people  will  draw  their  own  inferences  from  this 
contrast.  If  this  Republican  apathy  continues,  and  the 
Legislature  shall  prove  to  be  honest  enough  to  withstand 
the  railroad  influence,  the  Democratic  party  will  get  all 
the  credit ;  while  if  the  Legislature  betrays  the  people,  the 
Republican  party  will  be  justly  saddled  with  a  share  of 
the  blame  for  the  disaster. 

This  is  no  time  for  any  man  to  be  apathetic.  A  parti- 
sanship which  moves  one  to  stand  aloof  when  the  public 
welfare  requires  that  he  should  be  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  is  unworthy  of  any  good  citizen.  In  every  county 
the  committees  of  both  parties  should  meet  and  join  in 
calling  mass  meetings  for  an  expression  of  the  public 
mind,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Legislature.  Any  news- 
pa[)er,  no  matter  what  its  politics,  which  hangs  back  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  if  it  finds  itself  classed  with 
those  degraded  journals  that  prostitute  themselves  to 
Stanford  and  his  partners  for  pay.  Whoever  is  not  now 
for  the  people  is  against  them. 


MR.  TILDEN  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  will  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  country  can  find  expres- 
sion in  the  nominating  convention,  Mr.  Tilden  will  be 
the  Presidential  candidate.  His  nomination  would  ex- 
cite his  party  as  the  nomination  of  no  other  man  would. 
The  Democracy  would  feel  perfectly  certain  of  victory 
with  Mr.  Tilden  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  His  hold 
upon  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  party  is  wonderful. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  public  men  toward  whom  his  follow- 
ers have  the  feeling  of  loyalty— a  feeling  that  still  passes 
for  patriotism,  as  it  did  when  men  cheerfully  ruined 
themselves  or  went  to  the  block  for  their  king  without 
troubling  themselves  to  ask  whether  his  cause  was  good 
or  bad.  Every  orthodox  Democrat  regards  Mr.  Tilden 
as  at  once  the  greatest  statesman  and  smartest  politician 
living.  But  admiration  for  his  ability  does  not  explain 
the  enthusiastic  affection  felt  by  the  masses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  a  man  who  certainly  has  none  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  which  usually  mark  great  popular  lead- 
ers. He  is  not  young,  good-looking,  dashing;  neither  is 
he  an  orator  or  a  demagogue.  He  is  old,  decrepit,  self- 
contained,  and  goes  little  among  the  people.  He  is  rich, 
and  lives  the  life  of  luxury  which  usually  draws  the  envi- 
ous hatred  of  the  struggling  |>oor  toward  men  of  his  class. 
He  is  not  a  philanthropist.  He  takes  no  open  part  in  the 
conduct  or  discussion  of  public  affairs.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
wealthy  invalid,  living  the  life  of  a  recluse.  But  Demo- 
crats believe  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1876 
and  was  kept  out  of  his  scat  by  fraud.  This  is  why  their 
eyes  turn  away  from  other  candidates  and  center  on  him. 
The  conscience  of  the  party  hurts  it  for  not  nominating 
him  in  18S0.  Democrats  feel  that  in  choosing  another 
man  they  not  only  made  a  great  mistake  in  policy,  but 
convicted  themselves  of  cowardice  in  shrinking  from  an 
act  of  justice  to  a  man  who  led  them  to  the  only  victory 
at  the  ballot-box,  in  a  Presidential  election,  that  the 


party  has  won  since  1856.  They  feel  that  they  owed  it  to 
Mr.  Tilden  to  renominate  him  in  1880,  because  the  Re- 
publicans had  cheated  him  out  of  the  Presidency,  and 
they  feel  now  that  they  owe  him  that  act  of  justice  still, 
with  the  added  obligation  to  make  amends  for  the  pol- 
troonery and  ingratitude  of  their  party  four  years  ago. 

These  considerations  do  not  appeal  to  other  than 
Democrats.  The  Republican  conscience  does  not 
trouble  itself  about  the  verdict  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Tilden  cannot  be  successfully  run  for 
the  Presidency  as  a  Victim.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man 
to  reach  that  office  should  be  the  representative  of  princi- 
ples of  government.  What  does  Mr.  Tilden  stand  for? 
The  most  telling  thing  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that  as 
Governor  of  New  York  he  made  war  upon  rogues  m 
office,  and  was  brave  and  intelligent  in  his  fight  for 
honest  and  economical  expenditure  of  the  public's 
money.  Given  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  same 
mental  energy  that  he  had  when  Governor  of  New  York — 
that  added  years  have  not  dulled  his  brain  and  weakened 
his  character — Mr.  Tilden  as  President  would  be  a  re- 
former of  a  kind  much  needed.  He  would  set  on  foot 
investigations  that  would  probably  result  in  letting  us 
know  definitely  about  the  stealings  which  everybody  sus- 
pects in  the  management  of  the  Federal  Departments 
during  the  long  rule  of  the  Republican  party.  He  would 
have  rascals  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  if  judges  and  juries 
could  be  depended  upon  to  do  justice,  and  would  enor- 
mously reduce  the  exjxjnses  of  government.  In  short, 
Mr.  Tilden  would  stand  for  administrative  reforms.  Ad- 
ministrative reform  is  needed  sorely,  but  it  is  not  every- 
thing. How  does  Mr.  Tilden  stand  toward  the  great 
questions  of  the  time?  Who  knows  what  he  thinks  on 
the  subject  of  free  trade  and  protection?  Who  knows 
what  his  views  are  as  to  the  respective  rights  of  corpora- 
tions and  the  people?  Who  knows  what  this  unwell  old 
man  thinks  about  any  of  the  problems  which  face  us  in 
the  midst  of  a  general  industrial  prosperity,  which  in- 
cludes among  its  phenomena  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  mob  struggling  for  food 
on  the  other?  Does  anybody  know  what  Mr.  Tilden 
thinks  about  the  questions  which  agitate  men  of  thought 
in  both  parties  and  of  no  party?  He  has  not  voiced  his 
opinions,  and  we  are  left  to  inference  to  ascertain  what  he 
thinks.  Inference  tells  us  that  if  nominated,  he  will  be 
a  strong  candidate.  The  forces  which  usually  exert 
themselves  for  the  election  of  the  Republican  nominee 
will  be  divided.  Mr.  Tilden's  candidacy  would  terrify 
no  millionaire,  no  railroad  fleecer,  no  benficiary  of  the 
tariff  which  taxes  the  many  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  few, 
no  national  banker  who  is  paid  by  the  government  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  power  to  contract  or  expand  the 
currency;  Mr.  Tilden's  candidacy,  in  short,  would  not 
antagonize  the  moneyed  power  at  all. 

And  it  is  the  moneyed  jxnver  that  the  Democracy  pre- 
tends to  fight.  Hut  it  does  not  fight  it.  The  aim  of  the 
party  seems  to  be  to  find  a  candidate  who  will  stand  for 
anything  rather  than  the  issues  which  occupy  the  mind  of 
the  public.  Mr.  Thurman,  for  instance:  he  represents 
the  anti-monopoly  idea  as  fully  as  Mr.  Tilden  does  the 
contention  that  the  Electoral  Commission  sanctioned  a 
fraud ;  but  Mr.  Thurman  has  been  dropped  by  the  Ohio 
Democracy.  Mr.  Tilden  would  be  a  formidable  candi- 
date chiefly  for  the  reason  that  he  would  have  the  friend- 
ship of  classes  and  persons  whose  enmity  the  Democratic 
party,  if  it  still  believes  in  the  Jeffersonian  ideas,  ought  to 
court.  Mr.  Tilden  as  a  candidate  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  Republicans  mainly  because  he  would  not  excite 
to  hostile  action  the  powers  which  usually  combine  to 
give  the  Republican  party  the  victory.  The  plutocracy 
would  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Tilden.  His  election  to  the 
Presidency  would  be  a  Republican  defeat,  but  it  would 
not  be  a  Democratic  victory,  if  the  Democratic  party  pre- 
tend to  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  many  as  against  the 
privileges  of  the  few.  There  would  be  no  upsetting  of  the 
established  with  Mr.  Tilden  in  the  White  House.  He 
is,  we  believe,  a  patriotic  man,  but  he  belongs  to  a  school 
of  thought  that  has  become  antiquated,  and  his  millions 
and  personal  associations  unfit  him  to  sympathize  with 
the  people's  side  of  the  questions  which  are  burning  their 
way  to  the  front.  Democrats  of  Mr.  Tilden's  kind  be- 
lieve that  political  freedom  is  all  that  humanity  needs  to 
make  it  free  and  happy.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
a  man  with  a  vote  can  starve  quite  as  readily  as  one  who 
has  no  vote.  The  problems  of  the  time  are  social,  not 
political.  If  Mr.  Tilden  appreciates  this  fact,  he  has 
never  said  anything  to  indicate  it.  His  party  certainly 
shows  no  knowledge  of  it.  It  wields  a  timid  flail  upon 
political  straw  which  has  been  thrashed  over  and  over 
these  hundred  years,  until  nobody  of  sense  expects  any 
new  thing  to  result  from  the  labor. 
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The  election  of  Mr.  Tilden  to  the  Presidency  would 
encourage  no  one  who  hopes  to  see  the  political  parties 
grow  into  an  intelligence  and  strength  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  large  questions  which  face  us.  He  is  a 
has-been,  and  if  the  Democratic  party  chooses  him  for 
its  leader,  it  will  notify  the  youth  of  the  republic  that  it 
meansto  live  in  the  past. 


THE  OPERA  SPECULATION. 


There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  excitement  in 
town  over  the  speculation  in  opera-seats.  No  great  theat- 
rical engagement  has  ever  been  played  here  without  some 
such  trouble  and  complaint.  Three  things  are  distinctly 
proved:  First,  that  a  certain  number  of  ticket-scalpers 
got  in  ahead  of  the  public;  second,  that  a  great  number 
of  the  public  got  in  ahead  of  the  ticket-scalpers  and 
other  purchasers  of  seats ;  third,  that  the  management  of 
the  whole  affair  has  been  disgraceful.  There  are  open 
charges  against  the  management  in  the  ticket  department 
of  having  taken  bribes  to  reserve  seats  for  people  who  did 
not  want  to  remain  in  the  line  and  await  their  turn ;  of 
having  given  the  best  seats  to  outside  speculators,  and  of 
having  accommodated  the  public  with  what  they  could 
not  sell  before  the  box-office  opened ;  of  having  favored 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  those  who  had  influence  or 
money.  There  is  an  intense  annoyance  among  a  large 
class  of  the  public,  and  a  quiet  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
those  who  succeeded  by  some  means,  questionable  or 
otherwise,  in  securing  the  coveted  places.  There  is  howl- 
ing in  the  •  ranks  of  those  who  have  hitherto  had  the 
call  on  such  speculation  and  who  have  been  left  out  in 
the  cold  on  this  great  occasion.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  everybody  would  have  been  willing  to  accept  any 
seats  he  could  have  got,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  every- 
body else's  chances.  There  are  few  who  have  not 
brought  all  the  influence  possible  to  bear  on  their  friends 
holding  any  relations  with  the  management,  and  we  sup- 
pose that  the  failure  to  obtain  impossible  service  is  not 
unlikely  to  breed  bad  blood. 

The  whole  business  has  been  a  piece  of  brilliant  mis- 
management. In  the  first  place,  Colonel  Mapleson  sent 
out  two  incapable  men  to  arrange  for  his  coming.  Those 
two  agents  arrived  here  with  no  definite  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  done,  or,  if  they  had  a  definite  knowledge, 
they  were  quite  incompetent  to  put  it  into  effect.  For 
two  weeks  nobody  could  tell  if  the  company  was  really 
coming — if  Gerster  or  Patti,  or  anybody  of  consequence, 
would  be  here.  When  the  Gerster  sale  opened,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  kicking  among  the  public  about  specu- 
lation ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  in  favor  of  the  manage- 
ment, that  the  accusations  of  favoritism  in  tickets  have 
not  been  proved  true  in  the  result  of  the  Gerster  season. 
The  arrangement  made  for  the  season-ticket  holders, 
whose  money  guaranteed  the  expenses  to  a  great  extent, 
was  very  equitable  and  fair.  It  has  been  on  the  Patti 
sale  that  the  fight  has  arisen,  and  to  sift  the  thing  down, 
the  disorganized  condition  of  affairs  in  the  box-office  has 
been  responsible  for  it  all.  Speculation  cannot  be  stopped, 
save  by  a  concerted  movement  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  will  never  be  brought  about.  It  has  been  fought 
time  and  again  in  vain  in  the  larger  cities,  but  there  is  no 
cure  possible,  at  least  under  the  present  conditions  of 
human  nature.  But  the  speculator  who  takes  all  the 
trouble  to  work  his  business,  and  succeeds  in  the  face  of 
managerial  opposition,  is  one  thing;  the  speculator  who 
is  hand  in  glove  with  the  management  is  another.  The 
order  which  has  characterized  all  such  advance  sales  be- 
fore has  not  been  visible  in  this  case,  and  Colonel  Maple- 
son  is  responsible  for  the  advance  agents,  who  will 
find  it  hard  indeed  to  persuade  the  public  of  their  hon- 
esty. It  is  all  very  well  for  Colonel  Mapleson  to  be 
angry  and  apologetic  after  the  trouble  has  been  done ;  but 
had  he  made  the  proper  inquiries  he  would  have  found 
that  merely  because  a  man  had  lived  in  San  Francisco 
for  some  time,  and  been  in  the  opera  business,  it  did  not  fol- 
low that  he  could  engineer  a  big  enterprise  like  this  oi>cra 
company.  Colonel  Mapleson  denies  that  he  even  knew 
how  the  money  matters  stood,  how  the  tickets  had  been 
sold,  or  what  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  public. 
This  is  a  piece  of  carelessness,  whether  it  be  because  he 
had  too  much  to  attend  to  or  not.  The  public  know 
that  he  was  not  in  the  box-office.  They  know  that  he  did 
not  receive  the  cash  or  sell  the  seats;  but  Nathal  and 
Taylor  are  responsible  to  him,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the 
public.  It  is  hard  for  the  ordinary  theatergoer  to  be* 
lieve  that  underlings  would  be  permitted  to  compromise 
the  reputation  of  a  great  impressario,  or  that  such  flagrant 
mismanagement  could  possibly  go  on  without  his  knowl- 
edge. Still  it  seems  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute  or  contra- 
diction that  the  speculation  was  aided  by  the  agents  who 


had  charge  of  the  box-sheet,  although  it  is  admitted  that 
the  little  bribes  of  extra  dollars  for  seats  were  too  small  an 
affair  for  the  Colonel.  This  is  a  place  not  frequently  vis- 
ited by  such  great  stars  and  companies,  and  the  people 
are  apt  to  look  u|>on  any  such  mismanagement  as  trickery 
meant  to  fleece  them  out  of  the  last  possible  cent.  It  is, 
as  a  practical  question,  of  little  im[>ortance  to  a  tran- 
sient manager  to  lose  the  chance  of  making  a  big 
haul.  The  public  have  in  such  thinus  a  very  short 
memory,  and  the  next  impressario  who  brings  out  an  attrac- 
tion which  they  want  will  not  find  the  craze  any  the  less 
wild  for  this  experience.  The  public  are  simply  easily 
excited  in  a  certain  direction.  They  lose  their  heads  over 
such  an  occasion  as  the  visit  of  the  two  great  prima 
donnas,  and  it  is  not  half  as  serious  a  charge  against 
those  concerned  in  this  ticket  speculation  that  they  are 
making  the  public  pay  for  their  whistle,  as  that  they  have 
managed  it  very  stupidly  and  produced  a  terrible  amount 
of  irritation,  when  decent  manipulation  would  have 
awakened  even  admiration.  Colonel  Mapleson  has  gone 
through  all  this  trouble  a  great  many  in  his  thirty  years' 
career.  He  has  given  us  contradicting  stories,  but  there 
is  something  in  treating  a  generous  public  generously,  in 
foregoing  some  of  the  chances  of  money-making  for  the 
sake  of  the  encouragement  they  give,  and  in  getting  the 
reputation  of  not  taking  mean  advantage  of  an  excite- 
ment. Colonel  Mapleson  should  by  this  time  have  found 
some  agent  who  could  carry  through  the  details  of  an  en- 
gagement with  decency  and  honesty,  if  not  with  ability. 
He  has  placed  his  entire  reputation  at  the  mercy  of  irre- 
sponsible men  who  never  in  their  lives  cared  enough  for 
the  performances  of  a  mediocre  cheap  company,  let  alone 
the  first  opera  organization  in  the  world.  But  people 
will  go  to  hear  Patti  and  Gerster,  and  those  who  have  had 
to  pay  speculators  for  their  seats  will  boast  in  the  future 
that  they  once  gave  twenty-five  dollars  to  hear  the  diva, 
and  take  great  credit  to  themselves  for  their  musical  taste, 
which  is  now  mainly  the  excitement  of  plain,  ordinary 
curiosity.   

GOVERNOR  STONEMAN. 

A  good  many  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  shocked 
by  an  article  in  The  San  Franc is t an  which  argued  and 
answered  the  question,  "  Is  Governor  Stoneman  a  rascal 
or  a  fool?"  In  the  first  number  of  this  paper  we  said  that 
we  hoped  to  displease  a  good  many  people,  but  that 
among  those  whom  we  should  not  displease  would  be  all 
who  liked  plain  speaking  about  grave  matters.  The 
character  of  the  Governor  of  California  is  a  grave  matter, 
and  we  spoke  plainly  about  it.  In  so  doing  we  gave 
offense  to  all  who  disagree  with  us  as  to  the  estimate  that 
should  be  made  of  his  abilities,  and  also  to  those  who  think 
that  because  a  man  has  attained  high  station  a  deferential 
tone  should  be  shown  when  his  name  is  mentioned.  In 
our  opinion,  the  fact  that  a  man  has  been  lifted  to  a  great 
office  ought  not  to  shield  him  from  honest  criticism.  In- 
deed we  think  it  is  a  duty  to  speak  the  more  plainly  of 
him  oecause  of  that  elevation.  When  a  man  accepts 
office  he  becomes  a  servant  of  the  public,  and  therefore 
any  journal  has  the  right  to  express  its  opinion  of  him  and 
his  acts.  The  idea  that  a  public  functionary  is  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration  merely  because  he  occupies  an 
office  is  a  purely  monarchical  notion ;  there  is  nothing 
republican  in  it.  To  us  General  Stoneman,  in  or  out  of 
office,  is  merely  General  Stoneman.  If  he  was  a  fool  or 
a  rascal  before  he  became  Governor,  the  fact  that  the 
people  chose  to  confer  upon  him  the  distinction  of  office 
makes  no  change  in  him.  A  million  votes  given  for  a 
man  who  is  by  nature  a  dullard  cannot  quicken  his  wits. 
One  who  is  a  fatwit  before  election  does  not  become  a 
sensible  person  after  the  ballots  are  counted.  High 
office  is  always  respectable,  but  high  officials  must  de- 
pend upon  their  personal  qualities  to  make  them  so.  If 
General  Stoneman  was  a  stupid,  irresolute  man  before 
the  people  of  California  made  him  Governor,  the  votes 
of  the  people  have  had  no  power  to  transform  him. 

We  have  no  respect  for  General  Stoneman.  We  regard 
him  as  a  person  whom  fortune  has  by  a  freak  made  a  com- 
mander, while  nature  intended  him  for  the  ranks.  He 
has  been  placed  by  circumstances  in  the  position  of  one 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  or  ruin  a  jxjlitical  party, 
and  he  has  shown  distinguished  incapacity  for  his  posi- 
tion. Even  now  that  he  has  yielded  before  the  pressure 
of  the  wise  ones'in  the  organization  of  which  he  is  the 
official  head,  he  wins  no  one's  resjiect.  Those  to  whom 
he  has  yielded  feel  no  gratitude,  and  those  who  are 
offended  have  no  respect  for  him.  This  is  because  he  is 
weak ;  because  he  has  shown  an  incapacity  to  meet  the 
crises  that  have  arisen  under  his  administration ;  because 
he  has  been  forced  to  action,  when  if  he  had  been  strong 
he  would  have  taken  the  initiative.    At  the  eleventh  hour 


he  has  called  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature, 
had  done  so  when  the  popular  mind  was  hot  for  u,  no 
would  have  had  the  credit  of  responding  to  the  wish  of 
the  people ;  now  everybody  regards  him  as  a  man  who 
has  been  forced  to  take  a  disagreeable  position.  Those 
who  think  with  The  San  Franciscan  on  the  subject  of 
railroad  abuses  are  gratified  because  the  extra  session  has 
been  convoked,  but  in  their  gratification  is  no  sentiment 
of  gratitude  to  Governor  Stoneman. 

The  editors  who  are  outraged  because  we  were  kind 
enough  to  say  that  Governor  Stoneman  was  not  a  rascal, 
but  only  a  fool,  have  probably  in  private  conversation 
said  much  harder  things  of  him  than  they  hold  us  guilty 
of  having  said.  Three  among  those  who  have  reprobated 
in  print  our  frank  description  of  the  Governor  have  in 
conversation  with  the  writer  spoken  of  General  Stone- 
man in  terms  absolutely  unprintable.  But  when  these 
men  resume  their  editorial  mask  they  will  again  feel  it  a 
duty  to  speak  respectfully  of  him  and  the  reverse  of  The 
San  Franciscan. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of 
Governor  Stoneman.  He  has  been  compiled  to  do 
what  he  has  done,  and  he  has  done  it  late.  He  missed  a 
great  opportunity,  and  has  sought  to  retrieve  his  blunder. 
He  has  lost  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  has  given  his 
enemies  ample  ground  upon  which  to  stand.  He  is  a 
failure  of  the  most  mortifying  kind.  Nevertheless  he  has 
acted  ;  and  because  he  has  acted,  and  acted  in  the  right 
direction,  he  has  established  a  claim  upon  independent 
grounds  to  support.  We  give  it  to  him  with  cheerfulness; 
but  while  backing  the  measures  that  he  has  outlined  as 
proper  for  legislative  action,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  in 
any  degree  deprived  of  our  privilege  of  criticism— and 
our  criticism  is  that  Governor  Stoneman  has  deserved  the 
harshest  things  that  we  have  said  of  him. 


CREMATION. 

The  law,  as  it  stands,  requires  burial  of  the  dead.  Pe- 
titions favoring  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature,  at 
its  next  regular  session,  permitting  the  cremation  of 
bodies  are  being  handed  around  the  city,  and  are  receiv- 
ing many  signatures — a  good  many  more  than  would 
have  been  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  Opposition  to  the 
furnace  as  a  substitute  for  the  grave  has  lost  that  viru- 
lence which  usually  marks  unreasoning  hostility.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  objections  rest  wholly  on  sentiment, 
and  on  that  sort  of  sentiment  which  feels  a  shock  at  the 
laying  of  the  destroying  hand  upon  old  landmarks, 
whether  they  are  useful  or  the  reverse.  Minds  given  to 
indulging  this  sort  of  sentiment  regard  a  custom  as  sa- 
cred merely  because  it  is  a  custom.  Every  sanitary 
argument  is  upon  the  side  of  burning.  Graveyards  pol- 
lute both  air  and  water.  Cities  grow  around  them,  and 
population  avoids  the  lee  of  a  cemetery  with  a  sure 
instinct.  Disease  sends  out  scouts  from  the  graves,  hut 
tlie  furnace  has  no  menace  to  the  health  of  the  living. 
The  active  opposition  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  good 
old  custom  of  making  ashes  of  the  body  when  life  has 
gone  from  it  has  come  from  the  pulpit.  This  of  course. 
The  fact  that  a  thing  is  unusual  is  now,  and  ever  has 
been,  enough  to  damn  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  (  lass  who 
have  more  reason  than  any  other  to  stand  out  against 
changes. 

There  arc  not  many,  even  of  the  saved,  who  keep  in 
mind  as  they  use  the  fork  at  meat  that  the  clergy  at  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  when  that  convenient  implement  came  into 
use  among  people  of  fashion,  inveighed  against  it  as  a 
manifestation  of  effeminate  luxury  that  was  sure  to  call 
down  upon  humanity  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God. 
Neither  do  our  lady  readers  often  consider  that  the  New 
England  colonists  sought  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  In- 
dian war  by  encouraging  the  pulpit-  then  at  its  best — to 
rail  at  a  superabundance  of  ribbons  in  feminine  dress. 
The  pulpit  has  stood  aghast  before  cremation  because 
that  method  of  disposing  of  untenanted  clay  has  struck 
its  large  mind  as  offering  obstacles  to  the  Almighty  in 
carrying  out  his  plan  of  a  general  resurrection.  No  other 
argument  advanced  by  it,  that  we  have  seen,  has  been  as 
worthy  of  consideration  as  this.  It  tells  us  that  tender 
feelings  cluster  around  the  grave.  The  answer  is  that  they 
would  around  the  urn  again,  as  they  did  before.  Chem- 
istry as  well  as  common  sense  is  against  custom  and  its 
reverend  champions.  The  decay  of  the  grave  is  but  com- 
bustion—slow  and  revolting;  cremation  is  combustion — 
swift  and  clean. 

The  petitions  to  the  Legislature  ask  nothing  that  there 
should  be  any  hesitation  about  granting.  The  petitioners 
do  not  ask  that  the  burial  of  bodies  should  be  forbidden, 
but  merely  that  persons  who  wish  to  bum  their  dead  have 
the  privilege  of  making  that  disposition  of  their  friends 
who  have  finished  the  struggle.  Tears  can  be  shed  over 
an  inodorless  vase  as  well  as  above  a  mound  which  covers 
that  which  the  imagination  does  not  dare  to  dwell  upon. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ROVER. 


HY  J.  L.  CHERRY. 


Love!    Love!    Where  can  he  he? 
We  miss  him  from  his  haunts  to-day. 
Ah,  a  rover  wild  is  he, 

Plucking  in  young  ecstasy 

Sweetness  like  the  reckless  bee 
En  mi  every  flower  in  his  w  ay. 
Tell  us,  stranger,  where  went  he — 
Which  way?  which  way? 

Here  his  broken  bands  of  gold; 
Here  his  jeweled  plumes  so  gay; 

Here  the  gems  for  which  he  sold 

Himself  to  maidens,  young  and  old; 

Here  the  dilties  he  has  trolled  ; 
Here  his  flute,  untouched  to-day. 

Whither  went  the  boy  so  bold — 
Which  way?  which  way? 

We  have  sought  him  far  and  wide, 
Where  his  feet  might  Willful  stray, 

In  the  halls  of  wealth  and  pride, 

In  boudoir  of  blushing  bride, 

Whither  he  was  wont  to  hide. 
If  you've  seen  the  youngster,  pray 

Tell  us  where  he  doth  abide — 
Which  way?  which  way? 

We  have  questioned  every  one 
But  yon  prattling  maid  at  play. 

Ere  by  love  .>//.  is  undone 

Many  years  must  be  unspun; 

So  we'll  teach  her  how  to  shun 
The  kid  when  he  doth  come  her  way. 

Whither  has  the  youngster  run — 
Which  way?  which  way? 

Ah,  but  sec  our  maid  in  thought, 
While  her  dolls  neglected  lie, 

And  her  playmates  are  unsought  ! 

Tossing  curls,  and  cheeks  so  hot  ! 

Drooping  eyes!  Come  these  for  naught? 
Love,  the  rogue's  been  here  to-day! 

Ha!  the  rover  we  have  caught — 
This  way!  this  way! 


SIR  (il'IlM).  Till:  CRTSADHR. 


[  The  following  tale  is  the-  original  form  of  the  story  of  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick, 
who  appears  in  so  many  old  English  legends.  It  was  written  in  French  during 
the  13th  century,  and  wu  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and  included  in 
the  "Cesta  Romano  rum."] 

Centuries  have  gone  by  since  the  court  of  the  King  of 
England  was  adorned  by  two  valorous  knights  named 
Guido  and  Tyrius.  Many  a  hard  battle  had  they  fought 
side  by  side  against  the  enemies  of  the  King,  for  the  sake 
of  the  smiles  of  the  fair  ladies  to  whom  they  had  dedi- 
cated themselves.  After  several  years  of  brilliant  deeds, 
of  daring  and  numerous  perils,  Sir  Guido  married  the 
lady  of  his  devotions.  Happy  were  the  early  days  of  his 
marriage,  for  the  knight  and  the  lady  loved  each  other 
greatly.  One  night  Sir  (  aiulo  saw  a  vision,  as  it  were  an 
angel  of  Clod  talking  w  ith  him,  and  he  was  afraid. 

Then  said  the  angel,  "  Why  \vee|>est  thou,  Sir  Guido  ? 
Arise,  put  on  thy  arms,  and  fight  for  the  holy  cross." 

"Verily,  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Guido,  "much  and  often 
have  I  fought." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  angel,  "much,  often  and  valiantly 
hast  thou  fought  for  the  love  of  woman;  now  fight  for  the 
love  of  (iod,  the  glory  of  the  holy  cross.  Contend 
against  God's  enemies,  as  thou  hast  against  those  of 
men." 

With  these  words  the  vision  faded  away,  and  Sir  Guido 
knew  that  he  was  called  upon  to  battle  in  the  Holy  Land 
against  the  infidels.  Then  he  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said : 

"  Felicia,  we  must  pari,  but  for  a  time.  I  am  called  to 
the  Holy  Land,  to  light  under  the  banner  of  the  cross." 

"Alas!  alas!  my  lord,"  replied  Felicia,  clasping  her 
husband  in  her  arms,  and  weeping  hot  tears  upon  his 
neck;  "alas,  and  wilt  thou  leave  me?  Death  were  to  be 
preferred;  then  welcome  death." 

As  she  spoke,  she  snatched  up  a  dagger  that  lay  beside 
her,  and  would  have  killed  herself,  had  not  Sir  Guido 
w  renched  it  from  her  grasp. 

"Felicia,"  said  the  knight,  "be  comforted.  I  am 
vowed  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land;  bear  with  it  my  love:  it 
is  but  for  a  time.    He  comforted." 

"God's  will  be  done,"  murmured  the  lady.  "Take 
this  ring,  and  as  often  as  you  look  u|x>n  it,  in  happiness 
or  in  misery,  in  joy  or  in  woe,  think  of  Felicia." 

Sir  Guido  gathered  together  his  vassals,  and  his  friend, 
Sir  Tyrius,  added  his  to  those  of  Sir  Guido,  and  thus 
combined,  they  marched  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  jour- 
neyed by  land  and  not  by  sea,  until  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  Dacia,  a  Christian  country  overrun  by  the  in- 
fidels. 

"  Brother,"  said  Sir  Guido,  "  go  thou  to  the  King  of  the 
country,  and  with  thy  good  sword  rescue  his  kingdom 
from  the  power  of  the  Saracen.  I  will  proceed  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  when  the  foes  of  God  are  vanquished 
will  rejoin  you  here,  and  so  together  we  will  return  to 
England." 

"Even  as  you  wish,"  said  Sir  Tyrius.  "I  will  await 
your  return  here." 

Thus  did  the  friends  separate.  Sir  Guido  reached  the 
Holy  Land,  and  fought  valiantly  against  the  Saracens. 
Many  and  dire  were  his  conflicts  with  the  infidels,  but  in 
all  of  them  he  bore  aloft  the  cross,  and  in  his  hands  it 
never  bowed  before  the  crescent.  Every  one  sjKike  of 
his  deeds  of  arms,  of  his  charity,  and  of  his  kindness; 
the  minstrels  made  songs  of  his  exploits,  and  spread  his 
fame  over  the  whole  Christian  world.  Sir  Tyrius,  too, 
was  successful  in  Dacia.  By  his  aid  the  King  regained  his 
throne,  and  the  infidels  were  driven  from  the  tdngdom. 
Rewards  and  thanks  followed  his  successes;  the  King  re- 
garded him  as  the  preserver  of  his  throne,  and  considered 


no  rewards  too  great  or  too  good  for  the  Christian  war- 
rior. The  rewards  of  the  good  are  ever  sources  of  envy 
to  the  wicked.  So  was  it  at  the  court  of  the  Dorian 
king.  The  prosperity  of  Sir  Tyrius  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  a  knight  ol  Dacia,  Sir  Plebeus,  who,  until  the 
coming  of  this  stranger,  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  warrior  of  the  Dacian  people.  To  envy  suc- 
ceeded hatred,  to  hatred  falsehood.  Treason,  he  insinu- 
ated, was  in  the  mind  of  Tyrius;  he  aspired  to  the  crown 
w  hich  he  had  recovered  from  the  infidel. 

Alas!  how  easily  do  we  credit  falsehood,  how  readily 
do  we  believe  that  every  one  is  as  wicked  as  ourselves. 
The  king  believed  the  words  of  Plebeus.  He  called  his 
preserver  before  him,  charged  him  with  treason,  and  up- 
braided him  with  ingratitude. 

"  ( lo,"  said  he,  "  leave  my  court.  I  have  honored  thee, 
much  ;  I  would  have  honored  thee  yet  more.  Now  I  give 
thee  thy  life,  in  return  for  the  valiant  blows  you  struck 
for  me.    Go  in  peace,  but  in  poverty." 

"  Miserable  creature  that  I  am,"  murmured  Sir  Tyrius; 
"  whither  shall  I  Ike  in  this  my  abject  | invert y?  " 

"  Sadly  and  slowly  he  wandered  on,  his  eyes  cast  down, 
his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast.  At  last  he  sat  down 
by  the  wayside. 

"Friend,"  said  a  tall  pilgrim,  whose  careworn  look 
showed  how  long  he  had  been  journeying,  "friend, 
whence  comest  thou?" 

"  Father,"  replied  Tyrius,  "  I  am  of  Rome;  years  have 
I  lived  in  this  land,  and  now  I  seek  another  home.  Years 
have  passed  since  my  companion  parted  with  me,  but  a 
few  miles  from  here.  He  sought  the  Holy  Land,  and 
whether  he  be  dead  or  alive,  I  know  not." 

"  Friend,"  replied  the  palmer,  "I  am  wearied;  suffer 
me,  by  the  memory  of  your  friend  I  pray  you,  suffer  me 
to  repose  my  head  on  your  knees,  that  I  may  skip 
awhile." 

Tyrius  pitied  the  [«or  pilgrim,  and  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest. The  palmer's  cloak  was  drawn  over  his  face,  so 
that  he  could  distinguish  but  a  portion  of  his  features. 

As  the  palmer  slept,  of  a  sudden  a  weasel,  small  and 
white,  leapt  from  out  of  his  mouth,  and  ran  to  a  neigh- 
boring hillside,  where  it  entered  a  small  hole;  after  a 
time  the  creature  returned,  and  appeared  to  enter  into 
the  mouth  of  the  sleeping  man.  At  that  moment  the 
palmer  awoke. 

"  Friend,"  said  he  to  Tyrius, "  I  have  dreamed  a  strange 
dream.  Methought  a  weasel,  small,  and  white  as  snow, 
ran  from  out  my  mouth  to  a  hole  in  yonder  hill,  and 
thence  returning,  re-entered  my  mouth." 

"  l  ather,"  replied  Tyrius,  "  it  was  no  dream ;  so  did  it 
appear  to  me  also,  as  I  sat  and  watched  you.  W  hat  the 
weasel  did  in  yonder  hill  I  cannot  conjecture."  • 

"  Come,  let  us  arise  and  look,  perad venture  we  may 
find  some  good  treasure." 

"  Even  as  I  thought,"  continued  the  palmer,  when 
they  entered  the  hole  in  the  hillside  that  led  to  a  large- 
cave.  "See,  a  dragon  dead,  and  tilled  with  gold.  The 
treasure  he  was  thus  guarding  is  our  own ;  ay,  too,  a 
sword.  What  do  we  read  on  its  bright  blade:  'Byrne 
shall  Guido  overcome  the  enemies  of  Tyrius.' " 

"Alas,  Guido,"  said  Tyrius,  "where  art  thou,  O  my 
friend  ? " 

"  Come,''  said  the  palmer,  "we  will  divide  the  treas- 
ures: 10  you  the  pile  of  gold  and  jewels;  to  me  this 
sword." 

"To  thee  the  sword  of  Guido!"  exclaimed  Tyrius; 
"  nay." 

"To  me  the  sword  of  Guido,"  said  the  pilgrim,  inter- 
rupting the  knight  in  his  words,  and  gradually  raising  the 
cowl  of  his  dress  from  oft"  his  face.  "  Yes,  to  me,  Ty- 
rius." 

"Guido,  my  friend,  my  brother!"  cried  the  knight,  as 
he  looked  on  the  pilgrim  s  features.  "  And  have  we  met, 
my  brother  !  It  is  enough,  O  my  brother  !  "  and  the  tears 
came  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

"Courage,  courage,  Tyrius.  Weep  not,  for  I  will  tin 
battle  with  your  enemy;  with  this  sword  will  I  beat  down 
thy  foes.  Do  you  go  to  your  own  home,  and  leave  me  to 
deal  w  ith  your  traducers." 

'The  friends  embraced  and  parted.  'Tyrius  went  to  his 
home  with  his  treasure,  and  (iuido  repaired  to  the  Da- 
cian King's  palace. 

"  Who  art  thou,  and  from  whence?  "  asked  the  ]iorter, 
as  Sir  Guido  knocked  at  the  King's  gate. 

"A  humble  pilgrim  from  the  holy  sepulchre." 

"Enter,  father.  I  crave  thy  blessing," said  the  ixjrtcr, 
as  he  knelt  before  Sir  Guido. 

"Thou  hast  it,  my  son.  Peace  be  on  thee  and  this 
house.    I  seek  the  King." 

'The  King  sat  at  meat,  and  all  his  nobles  were  round 
him. 

"  Is  the  Holy  Land  at  peace?"  inquired  the  King,  as 
the  pilgrim  entered. 

"At  peace,  my  lord ;  the  holy  sepulchre  is  delivered 
from  the  infidel." 

"  Ho,  give  place.  Sit,  father;  bring  wine  and  bread. 
Father,  hast  thou  heard  of  a  Christian  knight  named 
Guido?" 

"  Both  heard  and  seen  him,  my  lord;  we  have  eaten  of 
the  same  bread,  and  shared  the  same  couch." 

"  What  say  they  of  the  Christian  kings?  " 

"  'They  say  the  Dacian  King  has  regained  his  kingdom 
and  crown  by  the  aid  of  a  brave  knight  of  Rome,  whom 
he  promoted  to  great  honor  and  riches." 

"The  say  true,  Sir  Tilgrim,"  said  the  King,  on  whose 
brow  an  angry  sjxjt  began  to  show. 

"  They  further  say  that  thou,  O  King,  hast  driven  away 
this  good  and  brave  knight,  seduced  by  the  malice  of 
one  Plebeus,  who  has  poisoned  your  royal  ear  with  his 
falsehoods." 

"False  Pilgrim,"  cried  Pleljeus,  who  stood  by  the 
King's  chair,  "  False  Tilgrim,  thou  utterest  lies  that  thou 
darest  not  to  defend  with  thy  life.  'That  'Tyrius  was  a 
traitor;  he  would  have  dethroned  our  king." 

"Sir  Knight,"  replied  Guido,  '  I  have  both  sjioken 
the  truth,  and  dare  prove  it.  If  thou  art  Sir  Flebeus  and 
sayest  Tyrius  was  a  traitor,  go  to,  thou  art  a  liar,  and  by 
the  King's  leave,  I  will  prove  thy  falsehood  on  thy  body. 


"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King.  "  Let  the  wager  of  battle 
decide  the  truth,  and  God  defend  the  right." 

"  Give  me,  My  Lord,  such  arms  as  be  necessary  for  the 
field,  and  the  ordeal  of  battle  shall  prove  the  truth. 
Save  this  sword,  I  have  no  armor." 

"  Be  it  so,  as  you  desire;  to-morrow,  at  noon,  we  will 
see  this  combat.  Daughter,  to  thy  care  I  commit  this 
pilgrim  knight.  See  that  he  be  forthcoming  by  to-nior- 
row  's  noon." 

It  was  a  bright  day  when  the  lists  were  prepared  for  the 
contest.  Before  the  hour  appointed  drew  nigh,  all  the 
population  of  the  royal  city  poured  toward  the  scene  of 
the  approaching  combat.  Some  trusted  to  the  known 
prowess  of  the  1  >a<  ian  knight ;  others  sided  with  the  pil- 
grim— speculated  upon  who  he  was,  and  wished  him  suc- 
cess for  the  sake  of  Tyrius. 

"  Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  Sir  Tilgrim  Knight,"  said  the 
King's  daughter;  "  thy  adversary  even  now  stands  in  the 
lists,  and  exclaims,  '  False  Tilgrim!  why  tarriest  thou?'" 

Sir  Guido  hastened  to  put  on  his  armor,  and  to  gird  his 
sword  about  him.  At  noon  the  King  entered  the  lists,  the 
combatants  took  oath  to  the  justice  of  their  quarrel,  and 
prepared  to  engage.  Long  anil  arduous  was  the  battle. 
Guido  pressed  upon  his  adversary  so  fiercely  that  he 
thirsted  almost  to  death. 

"Good  Tilgrim,'  he  said,  "if  thou  wilt  courteously 
permit  me  to  quench  my  thirst  this  once,  I  will  do  the 
like  to  thee,  shouldst  thou  require  it  of  me." 

"  I  consent,"  replied  Guido. 

His  thirst  thus  quenched,  Plebeus  renewed  the  combat 
with  redoubled  animation.  At  length  Guido  also  thirsted, 
and  claimed  of  his  adversary  his  promise. 

"Go  to,  fool!  you  shall  taste  no  water  but  by  the 
strong  hand,"  replied  the  Dacian. 

"  By  the  strong  hand,  then,"  rejoined  Guido;  "be  it 
so." 

With  these  words  he  made  towards  the  water,  guarding 
himself  w  ith  his  shield.  As  soon  as  he  gained  the  edge 
of  the  pond  he  jumped  in,  drank  freely  of  the  water,  and 
rushed  out,  refreshed  and  reinvigorated,  against  his 
treacherous  foe.  His  prowess  and  his  courage  alike  de- 
serted the  I  >acian,  and  he  turned  and  fled. 

At  that  moment  the  King  threw  dow  n  his  scepter,  and 
the  combat  closed  for  that  day. 

'The  King's  daughter  led  the  knight  to  his  chamber, 
bound  up  his  wounds,  tended  him  softly,  prepared  his 
evening  meal,  and  smoothed  his  bed  w  ith  her  own  hands. 
A  deep  sleep  soon  came  over  Sir  G  uido,  for  he  was  wearied 
w  ith  the  exertions  of  the  combat. 

"My  sons,"  said  Plebeus  to  the  seven  stout  warriors 
that  called  him  father—"  my  sons,  if  to-morrow's  sun  sees 
yonder  pilgrim  in  the  lists,  I  die.  Never  yet  did  I  meet  so 
stout  an  opponent." 

"  l  iar  not,  sir,"  replied  they  all ;  "  we  will  take  care  of 
the  pilgrim." 

Sir  (iuido  slept  heavily.  At  midnight  his  chamber  door 
was  carefully  opened,  and  the  sons  of  Plebeus  crept  into 
the  room. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  whis|iered  the  eldest ;  "  how  shall 
we  dispose  of  him?  If  we  slay  him  here  as  he  sleeps, 
what  are  we  but  dead  men  on  the  morrow?" 

"  Does  not  the  sea  flow  beneath  the  window?"  asked 
one  of  the  sons. 

"  Yes,  but  if  we  touch  him  he  w  ill  wake." 

"  Nay,  let  us  take  him,  bed  and  all,  and  throw  him  into 
the  Sea.  Sir  Guido  slept  on,  and  knew  not  what  was 
plotting  against  him. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  shone  briuhtly  on  the 
sea.  A  fisherman  beneath  the  wall  of  the  King's  palace 
was  casting  his  nets,  when  a  sudden  splash  in  the  water 
arrested  his  attention.  "Halloa!"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  what  villainy  is  this?  A  bed  tloating  on  the  sea,  and  a 
man  on  it.  Ho,  friend!  ho,  I  say!  awake,  or  be 
drowned!" 

"  Where  am  I?"  exclaimed  Sir  Guido,  as  he  awoke 
with  the  fisherman's  clamor.  "  Help,  friend,  I  am  sink- 
ing. I  am  the  pilgrim  that  fought  yesterday  in  the  lists. 
Thanks,  thanks,"  he  continued  as  he  reached  the  fisher- 
man's boat;  "  but  how  got  1  here?" 

"I  hardly  know.  Just  now  I  heard  a  splash,  looked 
around,  and  by  the  moon's  light  saw  you  and  your  bed 
floating  on  the  water." 

"  Ah,  well  !  the  treachery  has  failed,  good  friend.  To- 
morrow will  confound  the  traitors." 

To-morrow  came  in  fair  and  bright.  Again  the  people 
hastened  to  the  lists,  eager  to  see  the  issue  of  this  won- 
drous combat.  'The  King  was  seated,  the  lists  were 
ready,  and  the  heralds  sounded.  'Then  slept  forth  Sir  Ple- 
beus w  ith  his  visor  up,  and  a  fair  and  suiting  counte- 
nance. 

"  My  Lord  the  King,"  said  the  Dacian  chamnion,  as  he 
bowed  before  the  King's  throne,  "I  demand  trie  combat 
with  the  Tilgrim." 

"  It  is  well,  Sir  i'lebeus.  Ho,  herald  !  go  to  my  daughter 
and  demand  of  her  the  Tilgrim  Knight.  ' 

" 'The  princess  is  even  now  coming  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence," replied  the  herald,  as  the  crowd  formed  a  lane, 
through  w  hich  the  king's  daughter  was  seen  approaching 
her  father's  throne,  with  a  meek  and  sorrowful  as|x;ct. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Dai  ian  King,  "where  is  the  Til- 
grim Knight,  the  champion  of  Sir  'Tyrius?  We  await  his 
coming  forth." 

"  Father,  and  dear  lord,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  I  know 
not  whither  he  is  gone ;  but  last  night  I  left  him  in  deep 
sleep  in  his  chamber,  and  now  neither  he  nor  his  bed 
whereon  he  slept  are  to  be  found." 

"Cowardly  boaster," exclaimed  Sir  Plebeus.  "dares he 
not  meet  me  in  the  list?    The  coward  has  fled." 

"  'That  is  not  so,  My  Lord,"  exclaimed  a  poor  man  in 
the  crowd ;  "  he  has  not  fled." 

"  Ah,  how  sayest  thou?" 

"  Even  now  he  sleeps  at  my  hut.  Last  night  I  found 
him  floating  on  his  bed  beneath  the  palace  wall.  I  took 
him  into  my  boat,  and  he  is  safe." 

"  Thou  hast  done  well.  Summon  him  to  the  list.  Sir 
Plebeus,  you  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  your  combat. 
See,  even  now  your  adversary  comes.  Now,  marshals,  arm 
the  stranger." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"  Nay,  my  Good  Lord,"  said  the  Dacian  knight,  "  press 
not  on  the  pilgrim.  I  pray  you,  My  Lord,  give  him  time  to 
recruit  his  strength." 

"  Not  for  a  minute,  Sir  Knight,"  exclaimed  the  pilgrim, 
as  he  entered  the  lists  and  hastened  to  don  his  armor; 
"  not  for  a  minute.  I  have  much  to  reckon  with  you  :  re- 
member last  night." 

The  combat  was  short ;  each  knight  struck  twice  with- 
out fatal  effect ;  the  pilgrim's  third  blow  ended  the  hat- 
tie,  and  the  Dacian  rolled  on  the  ground  a  headless 
corpse. 

"Sir  Pilgrim,"  said  the  King,  as  he  knelt  before  the 
throne,  "God  has  defended  the  right.  Even  now  have  I 
been  told  of  the  treachery  of  that  senseless  corpse,  and 
of  the  villainy  of  his  sons  toward  thee;  they  now  are 
going  to  their  reward — to  death.  Come,  Sir  Knight,  for 
thy  sake  I  restore  Sir  Tyrius,  renew  his  honors,  and  add 
to  them  those  which  you  so  steadfastly  refuse.  One  boon 
I  ask,  before  you  leave  our  court  and  our  kingdom  :  dis- 
close thy  name.  Let  me  and  my  people  know  to  whom 
they  owe  the  punishment  of  a  traitor,  and  the  defense  of 
their  best  friend,  their  former  preserver." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  pilgrim,  "  my  name  is  not  un- 
known to  you.  I  am  the  knight  of  the  Holy  Land — the 
Guido  of  whom  men  speak." 

Loud  were  the  exclamations  with  which  that  famous 
name  was  hailed  by  the  assembled  Dacians,  as  their 
King  fell  on  the  pilgrim's  neck  and  embraced  him  as  a 
brother. 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  Guido  left  his  castle  and 
sailed  for  the  Holy  Land.  Day  by  day  did  Felicia  minis- 
ter to  the  [X)or,  and  bestow  alms  on  every  applicant  with 
this  one  request :  that  they  would  pray  for  the  safety  of 
her  husband,  Sir  Guido,  and  that  once  more  before  her 
death  she  might  rejoice  in  his  presence.  Felicia  stood  at 
her  castle  gate,  and  the  inner  court-yard  was  filled  with 
her  poor  pensioners.  One  by  one  she  accosted  them, 
and  bade  her  almoner  give  to  each  his  accustomed  alms. 
Her  young  son  ran  to  his  mother's  side. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  said  the  child,  as  he  heard 
Felicia  commend  Sir  Guido  to  the  prayers  of  the  |K>or 
men ;  "  is  it  not  my  father  for  whom  you  ask  these  poor 
people  to  pray  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  child;  seven  years  have  passed  since  he  left 
me.  But  a  few  months  had  we  been  married,  before  God 
summoned  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  took  the  cross 
and  went  against  the  infidel." 

As  she  spoke  to  her  son  Felicia  drew  nigh  to  a  tall  pil- 
grim, who  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  poor  ]>eople. 
She  gave  him  the  alms,  and  asked  of  him  his  prayers  for 
her  husband's  return.  Low  bowed  the  pilgrim  his  head, 
but  not  a  word  did  he  speak,  as  the  lady  passed  onward. 
Her  son  followed  after  Felicia;  as  he  passed  the  pilgrim 
he  bowed  himself  forward  and  embraced  the  youth. 

"  God  give  thee  grace,"  said  he,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
"  God  give  thee  grace  to  do  his  will." 

"  Thanks,  Father,  for  thy  blessing,"  said  Felicia.  "  Can 
I  do  aught  to  reward  thy  good  wishes?" 

"  Lady,"  said  the  pilgrim,  in  a  low,  stifled  voice,  "  I 
crave  the  small  hermitage  below  the  Eagle's  Rock.  There 
let  me  live  and  die." 

"  Ha  !  "  exclaimed  Felicia,  "  the  Eagle's  Rock  !  Art 
thou  of  this  place,  Good  Father,  that  thou  knowest  the 
name  so  well? " 

"  I  was  of  thy  people  once,  fair  lady;  now  I  am  God's 
poor  servant." 

"  Be  it  as  thou  desirest.  Go,  Father,  and  pray  for  this 
house  and  its  long-lost  master." 

Those  who  could  see  the  pilgrim's  face  saw  the  tears 
start  in  his  eyes,  as  he  accepted  Felicia's  gift  and  turned 
toward  his  lonely  hermitage.  Many  years  did  he  live 
there;  many  times  did  he  come  to  the  castle-yard,  and 
his  companion  was  Felicia's  child,  Sir  ( luido's  son.  Day 
after  day  did  he  talk  to  him  of  adventures  of  knights  in 
the  Holy  Land,  of  those  that  had  fallen  fighting  for  the 
sepulchre,  and  those  who  had  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  that  expedition.    At  last  death  came  upon  him. 

"Dear  boy,"  said  he  to  Sir  Guido 's  son,  "take  this 
ring  to  thy  mother,  and  bid  her,  if  she  would  see  me  ere 
I  die,  come  hither  quickly." 

"Mother,  dear  mother,"  said  the  youth,  when  he  en- 
tered Felicia's  chamber,  "  the  good  pilgrim  is  sorely  ill ; 
he  sends  you  this  ring,  and  bids  you  see  him  ere  he  die." 

Felicia  cast  one  look  upon  the  ring.  "  Haste,  haste, 
my  child,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  My  Lord's,  your  father's 
ring !  Come,  come  to  the  forest." 

Quickly  as  she  rushed  to  the  hermitage,  she  found  but 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 

"  Woe,  woe  is  me  !  "  she  exclaimed,  casting  herself  on 
the  cold  corpse;  "  woe,  woe  is  me!  Where  are  now  my 
alms?  My  husband  asked  charity  of  me,  and  I  knew 
him  not.  Thy  father  talked  with  thee,  my  child;  he  em- 
braced thee,  and  thou  k newest  him  not.  Oh,  Guido, 
thou  didst  look  upon  thy  wife,  and  didst  not  tremble; 
thou  didst  look  upon  thy  child,  and  kissed  him,  and 
blessed  him.    Alas,  alas!  my  husband  !" 


MU RAT'S  FATAL  LENIENCY. 

Joachim  Murat,  if  not  the  best  informed  man,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  gallant  and  intrepid  soldier  in  the 
imperial  army  of  France.  Having  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  the  high  station  of  General,  every  part  of  a  soldier's 
duty  was  familiar  to  him,  and  in  all  the  details  ol  the 
military  art  he  had  no  rival.  Na|«>lcon  designated  him 
the  best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe.  His  person  was  as 
manly  as  his  manners  were  effeminate— his  noble  features 
and  powerful  limbs  contrasting  fairly  with  the  eccentric 
frivolity  of  some  of  his  actions.  His  best  characteristics 
were  a  strong  natural  sagacity,  and  an  almost  unbounded 
generosity  Ix>th  in  public  and  private  life.  These  quali- 
ties were  frequently  called  forth  when  he  was  placed  by 
Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 

When  Napoleon,  blindly  imagining  that  his  army  could 
successfully  contend  with  the  severity  of  a  northern  w  in- 
ter, formed  the  gigantic  project  of  subjugating  Russia, 
Murat  was  summoned  from  the  Neapolitan  throne  to 


Dresden,  to  take  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  im- 
perial army.  Previous  to  his  departure,  Murat,  who  had 
married  Napoleon's  sister  Caroline  Honaparte,  established 
a  regency,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  his  Queen. 
This  lady,  though  not  the  handsomest,  was  certainly  the 
most  interesting  and  best -informed  of  all  Napoleon  s  sis- 
ters. Besides  many  feminine  accomplishments,  she  pos- 
sessed great  personal  courage  and  tact  in  the  manage1 
ment  of  political  and  administrative  affairs.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  she  was  like  her  eldest  brother,  inclined 
to  be  des|>otic— a  diposition  which  manifested  itself  as 
soon  as  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  fell  chielly  into  her 
hands.  This  was  unfortunate  ;  for  under  the  mildest  rule 
of  a  foreign  power,  a  conquered  nation  seldom  sits  quietly, 
and  the  Neapolitans  already  bore  with  impatience  the 
sway  of  a  French  King.  Caroline's  arbitrary  c  haracter 
was  known,  and  on  M unit's  departure  the  discontent  of 
the  Neapolitans  increased;  they  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  French  dynasty  and  to  re-establish  the 
exiled  Bourbons  on  the  throne. 

The  most  |>owcrful  of  the  conspirators  were  the  monks 
of  the  several  religious  orders  which  Murat  had  sup- 
pressed, and  whose  revenues  he  had  made  the  property 
of  the  nation.  These  men  possessed  great  influence  over 
the  Italian  aristocracy  as  well  as  over  the  lower  orders, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  and  exercised  their  sacred 
ministry  to  exasjicrate  their  Hocks  to  rebellion.  The 
moment  the  establishment  of  the  regency  was  officially 
announced  the  monks  redoubled  their  efforts  in  favor 
of  the  expelled  Bourbons,  and  enrolled  in  the  conspiracy 
every  class  of  the  people,  from  the  disaffected  nobility 
down  to  millitary  deserters  and  banditti. 

The  most  influential  of  the  monkish  agitators  was  ( liusto 
Capezzutf]  formerly  of  the  order  of  St.  Martin,  and  for 
many  years  the  manager  and  treasurer  of  all  the  estates 
and  revenues  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Not  having 
been  quite  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  offices,  Oiusto 
amassed  great  wealth  and  lived  in  splendid  affluence  at 
San  Marcallino,  a  pretty  village  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  capital.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the'surrounding  country,  and  especially  the  brigands  who 
infested  the  marshes  of  Patria  and  Capua,  held  him  in 
great  estimation,  and  were  so  much  under  his  inlluence 
that  they  were  ever  ready  to  obey  whatever  he  should 
command.  His  villa  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
principal  partisans  of  Ferdinand,  the  exiled  monarch, 
then  residing  in  Sicily/and  he  freely  appropriated  a  ]K>r- 
tion  of  his  vast  wealth  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions for  his  w  illing  followers,  all  of  w  hom  where  ready 
to  commence  the  insurrection  at  any  moment  Fra  Giusto 
might  command. 

At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  grand  explosion  shoukl 
take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  Napoleon's  birth — the 
15th  of  August,  1812.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
measures  of  the  conspirators  were  not  taken  so  secretly  as 
to  prevent  their  proceedings  from  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
Minister  of  Police,  and  before  the  appointed  day  Fra 
Giusto  Capezzuti  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  rebellion 
were  arrested  and  throw  n  into  the  state  prison  at  Naples. 

The  friar  bore  this  reverse  with  the  utmost  fortitude, 
and  although  promises  of  pardon  were  repeatedly  made 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
conspiracy,  he  indignantly  rejected  them.  Some  of  his 
fellow-prisoners  were  noUso  honorable.  Having  been 
falsely  persuaded  that  Capezzuti  had  become  their  ac-". 
cuser,  they  not  only  avowed  their  own  guilt  but  gave  to 
the  Minister  such  information  as  enabled  him  to  arrest 
a  great  portion  of  the  conspirators  who  hael  hitherto 
escaped,  and  in  a  few  days  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  individuals  were  lodged  in  prison. 

Preliminary  examinations  were  instantly  commenced, 
and  the  result  was  that  one  hundred  and  forty-three  per- 
sons were  committed  to  take  their  trial,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  land,  beside  s  military 
officers  and  even  chiefs  of  the  police  or  Shitri.  To  try 
these  culprits  all  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts  were 
ordered  by  the  Regent  to  sit  three  times  a  week,  and 
the  trials  lasted  lrom  the  3d  to  the  22A  of  1  December, 
1812. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  conspirators  endeavored  through 
their  friends  to  corrupt  not  only  the  juries  but  the 
judges  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  bribery. 
They  also  retained  the  most  subtile  and  eloquent  counsel 
in  the  kingdom  for  their  defense.  But  these  efforts  were 
useless.  All  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
least  culpable  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life; 
others  were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  whilst  Giusto 
Capezzuti  and  forty-seven  more  of  the  leaders  were 
ordered  to  be  guillotined. 

All  hope  was  not,  however,  given  up.  By  the  French 
law — then  in  force  in  Naples  the  right  exists  in  criminal 
cases  of  appealing  to  a  <  OUlt  of  cassation.  To  this  court 
the  friends  and  counsel  of  the  convicted  conspirators  ap- 
plied for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  informalities  said 
to  have  occurred  during  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
As  the  appeal  was  founded  on  a  mere  legal  quibble,  little- 
good  was  expected  to  result  from  it,  the  chief  object  of 
the  applicants  being  to  obtain  suc  h  a  delay  as  would 
allow  of  Mural's  return  from  Russia,  for  nothing  in  the 
sha|>e  of  mercy  could  be  expected  from  his  Queen. 
Caroline  indeed  exerted  all  her  influenc  e  on  the  court 
of  cassation  to  hasten  the  proceedings  so  as  to  bring 
the  culprits  speedily  to  execution.  In  a  few  (lays,  there- 
fore, the  appeal  was  rejec  ted,  anil  Fra  Giusto  and  his 
forty-seven  associates  w  ere  ordered  to  be  beheaded  on  the 
15th  of  [anuary.  1S13.  The  monk,  with  three  of  bis  re- 
lations, were  to  be  exec  tiled  before  his  own  v  illa  at  San 
Marcallino,  and  as  it  was  feared  that  the  brigands  and 
|H.asants  of  the  neighborhood  would  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  rescue  the  popular  friar,  that  village  was  com- 
pletely garrisoned  with  troops. 

At  this  critical  junc  ture  Murat  ap|*-arcd  in  Naples. 
The  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  and  a  quarrel  with 
Napoleon  had  driven  him  back  to  his  kingdom  quite  un- 
expectedly. Of  course  his  mere  presence  in  Naples  at 
once  annulled  the  powers  of  the  regency,  and  before  the 
conspirators  could  be  put  to  death  his  signature  was  by 
law  necessary  to  the  warrants.    The  Marquis  Guicciardi, 


Minister  of  Justice,  with  a  rueful  countenance  submitted 
them  to  the  Ring  for  perusal.  Murat  examined  the  instru- 
ments with  attention,  and  was  evidently  shoc  ked  at  being 
required  to  sign  away  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  sub- 
jects. "  How  is  it  possible,"  he  inquired,  "  they  could 
hav  e  hoped  to  succeed  in  so  difficult  and  daring  an  enter- 
prise-?" 

The  Minister  replied  that  the  conspirators  were  numer- 
ous, wealthy  and  influential,  were  well  supplied  with 
arms,  were  supported  by  the  enemies  of  the  state  from 
without  and  by  the  lower  classes  from  within. 

"  Can  it  be,"  rejoined  the  King,  "  that  a  few  incx|>cri- 
enccd  rebels,  backed  by  unmanageable  brigands,  could 
ever  dream  of  overturning  a  government  supported  by 
a  hundred  thousand  faithful  and  well-disciplined  soldiers, 
and  hav  ing  in  its  secure  jossession  all  the  military  strong- 
holds and  all  the  civil  and  financial  resources  of  the 
country?  The  truth  is,  Marquis,  these-  unfortunate  men 
must  be  insane.  No  one  shall  convince  me  that  people- 
in  their  right  senses  could  have  engaged  in  such  a  wild 
adventure.  I  am  convinced  they  are  mad,  and  shall 
therefore  rev  ise  their  sentence.  Let  them  be  confined  in 
the  lunatic  asylum  of  A  versa,  and  kept  there  until  they 
recover  their  senses!" 

The  will  of  Murat  was  law.  The  culprits,  instead  of 
being  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  were  transferred  to  the 
state  mad-house.  In  a  few  months  the  merciful  King 
affected  to  believe  that  their  insanity  had  surlit  iently 
abated  to  admit  of  their  being  allowed  at  large  w  ithout 
danger  to  the  public.  The  effect  of  this  clemenc  y  was  to 
convert  them  from  conspirators  into  the  most  devoted 
Subjects  of  whom  Murat  could  boast.  Amongst  them, 
however,  there  were  a  few  miserable  exceptions. 

M  mat  was  arrested  and  condemned  unde  r  the  presidency 
of  General  Nun/iante,  and  by  the  vote  of  Prince  Canosa, 
whose  father,  brothers  and  other  relations  were  amongst 
the  condemned  of  the  15th  of  January,  1813. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


BY  O'llO  (iRKKNHOOD. 


Why  is  it  that  the  United  States,  with  its  boaste  d  lit- 
erary talent,  has  within  the  current  century  produced  so 
few  writers  of  extended  fiction?  is  a  question  that  oft- 
times  suggests  itself  to  the  reflective  mind.  That  within 
the  borders  of  this  vast  country  exists  literary  talent  of 
the  most  sublime  nature  is  happily  demonstrated  monthly 
in  our  home  magazines.  It  is  talent,  if  properly  utilized, 
or  rather  encouraged,  that  would  produce  American 
Trollopes,  Blacks,  Farjeons,  Robinsons,  Paynes,  etc., 
modestly  omitting  Dickenses,  Bulwers  and  Thackerays. 
But  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  those  endowed 
with  this  high  order  of  literary  genius  appear  apathetic, 
and  do  not  reach  forth  for  the  enduring  laurels,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  is  the  noblest  ambition  of  the  British 
writer.  James,  Howells,  Burnett  and  Cable  are  the  only 
American  novelists  who  have  in  any  degree  reaped  fame- 
in  the  post-bellum  days.  They  are  the  Americ  an  standard 
fiction-weavers  of  the  present  epoch,  yet  their  efforts  are 
dwarfish  as  compared  with  those  of  the  prolific  writers  of 
England.  None  of  those  writers  has  so  far  placed  a 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  that  would  en- 
title him  to  rank  with  either  of  the  Englishman  herein 
named. 

The  solution  to  this  question  is  a  simple  one,  but  one 
that  should  bring  a  deep  crimson  blush  to  the  cheeks  ol 
the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  the  United  Slates.  The  race 
for  wealth  absorbs  the  nobler  instinc  ts.  Literature,  art 
and  music,  which  possess  the  subluncst  attributes  to  .pro- 
mote the  refinement  and  morality  of  nations,  are  ignored 
in  this  country,  and  all  for  avarice.  The  latent  talent 
that  is  met  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  which  if  encour- 
aged would  plac  e  the  United  States  first  in  the  ranks  of 
the  literary,  art  and  music  al  world,  is,  to  employ  a  homely 
phrase,  compelled  to  run  to  seed,  bec  ause  the  wealth  of 
this  nation  evinces  no  loftier  aspiration  than  to  augment 
its  possessions.  Is  it  then  a  matter  of  wonderment  that 
the  American  whose  body  contains  a  mind  and  soul 
eminently  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  literary  store  of  in- 
struction and  pleasure,  disc  ards  the  pen  and  permits  his 
brain  to  become  metaphorically  cobwebbed  in  an  unsuc  - 
cessful battle  for  wealth?  The  result  is  that  America's 
paucity  of  literature,  art  and  music-  is  unequaled  by  any 
other  enlightened  nation.  It  is  humiliating  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  confess  so  much,  but  the  disgraceful  fact  is  too 
palpable  to  be  disguised.  Even  semi-barbaric  Russia  has 
awakened  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  and  fostering 
a  domestic  literature  in  advance  of  that  of  the  past,  and 
the  government  as  well  as  the  plutocratic  c  lasses  are  an- 
nually contributing  adequately  to  place  that  nation  on  a 
literary  footing  of  equality  with  others  who  boast  of  a 
superior  degree  of  civilization  and  progression.  To  con- 
template- that  the  most  unenlightened  of  so-called  civil- 
ized  nations  is  doing  so  much  to  establish  an  enduring 
domestic  literature,  while  America,  the  grandest  |>ower 
on  earth,  with  limitless  resources,  should  have  none,  is 
pitiable  indeed.  The  natural  intellectual  material  to  be 
found  in  every  nook  and  c  rook  of  this  land,  cultivated  by 
its  superior  educ  ational  fat  ililies,  could  within  a  half- 
century,  if  properly  encouraged,  be  made  to  outrival  the 
world  in  literary  production  of  fiction,  metaphysics, 
science,  etc.  But  so  long  as  the  rich  classes  of  America 
exhibit  enthusiasm  for  nothing  but  a  sordid  desire  for 
more  money,  so  long  will  Americans  have  to  depend  upon 
foreign  countries  for  the  desirabilities  of  an  intelligent  and 
refined  people. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ROVER, 


BY  J.  I..  CIIP.KKY. 


Love!    Love!    Where  can  he  he? 
We  miss  him  from  his  haunts  lo-day. 

Ah,  a  rover  wild  is  he, 

Plucking  in  young  ecstasy 

Sweetness  lilce  the  reckless  bee 
From  every  (lower  in  his  way. 

Tell  us,  stranger,  where  went  he — 
Which  way?  which  way? 

Here  his  broken  bands  of  gold; 
Here  his  jeweled  plumes  so  gay; 
Here  the  gems  lor  which  he  sold 
Himself  to  maidens,  young  ami  old; 
Here  the  ditties  he  has  trolled  ; 

Ib  re  his  Bute,  untouched  to-day. 
Whither  went  the  buy  so  bold — 
Which  way?  which  way? 

We  have  sought  him  (ar  and  wide, 
Where  his  feet  might  willful  stray, 

In  the  halls  of  wealth  and  pride, 

In  boudoir  of  blushing  bride. 

Whither  he  was  wont  to  hide. 
If  you've  seen  the  youngster,  pray 

Tell  us  where  he  doth  abide — 
Which  way?  which  way? 

We  have  questioned  every  one 
Hut  yon  prattling  maid  .it  play. 

Ere  by  love  >//.  is  undone 

Many  years  must  be  unspun  ; 

So  we'll  tract]  her  how  to  shun 
The  lad  when  he  doth  conn-  her  way. 

Whither  Has  the  vuungster  run — 
Which  way?  which  way? 

Ah,  but  see  our  maid  in  thought, 
While  her  dolls  neglected  lie, 

And  her  playmates  are  unsought ! 

Tossing  curls,  and  cheeks  so  hot  ! 

Drooping  eyes!  Come  these  for  naught? 
Love,  the  rogue's  been  here  to-day! 

Ha!  the  rover  we  have  caught — 
This  way!  this  way! 


SIR  GUIDO,  THE  CRUSADER. 


[ The  following  ude  is  the  original  form  of  the  story  of  Sir  Guy  of  Warw  ick, 
who  appears  in  so  many  old  Knj;l:sh  legends.  It  was  written  in  Krench  during 
the  13th  century,  and  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  and  included  in 
the  "Gesta  Komanorum."J 

Centuries  have  gone  by  since  the  court  of  the  King  of 
England  was  adorned  by  two  valorous  knights  named 
Guido  and  Tyrius.  Many  a  hard  battle  had  they  fought 
side  by  side  against  the  enemies  o(  the  King,  for  the  sake 
of  the  smiles  of  the  fair  ladies  to  whom  they  had  dedi- 
cated themselves.  After  several  years  of  brilliant  deeds, 
of  daring  and  numerous  perils,  Sir  Guido  married  the 
lady  of  his  devotions.  Happy  were  the  early  days  of  his 
marriage,  for  the  knight  and  the  lady  loved  each  other 
greatly.  One  night  Sir  Guido  saw  a  vision,  as  it  were  an 
angel  of  God  talking  w  ith  him,  and  he  was  afraid. 

Then  said  the  angel,  "  Why  wcepest  thou,  Sir  Guido  ? 
Arise,  put  on  thy  arms,  and  light  for  the  holy  cross." 

"Verily,  Lord,"  replied  Sir  Guido,  "  much  and  often 
have  I  fought." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  angel,  "much,  often  and  valiantly 
hast  thou  fought  for  the  love  of  woman  ;  now  fight  for  the 
love  of  God,  the  glory  of  the  holy  cross.  Contend 
against  God's  enemies,  as  thou  hast  against  those  of 
men." 

With  these  words  the  vision  failed  away,  and  Sir  Guido 
knew  that  he  was  called  upon  to  battle  in  the  Holy  Land 
against  the  infidels.  Then  he  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said : 

"  Felicia,  we  must  part,  but  for  a  time.  I  am  called  to 
the  Holy  Land,  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  cross." 

"Alas!  alas!  my  lord,"  replied  Felicia,  clasping  her 
husband  in  her  arms,  and  weeping  hot  tears  upon  his 
neck;  "alas,  and  wilt  thou  leave  me?  Death  were  to  be 
preferred;  then  welcome  death." 

As  she  spoke,  she  snatched  up  a  dagger  that  lay  beside 
her,  and  would  have  killed  herself,  had  not  Sir  Guido 
wrenched  it  from  her  grasp. 

"Felicia,"  said  the  knight,  "be  comforted.  I  am 
vowed  to  goto  the  Holy  Land;  bear  with  it  my  love:  it 
is  but  for  a  time.    Be  comforted." 

"God's  will  be  done,"  murmured  the  lady.  "Take 
this  ring,  and  as  often  as  you  look  upon  it,  in  happiness 
or  in  misery,  in  joy  or  in  woe,  think  of  Felicia." 

Sir  Guido  gathered  together  his  vassals,  and  his  friend, 
Sir  Tyrius,  added  his  to  those  of  Sir  Guido,  and  thus 
combined,  they  inarched  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  jour- 
neyed by  land  and  not  by  sea,  until  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  Dacia,  a  Christian  country  overrun  by  the  in- 
fidels. 

"  Brother,"  saitl  Sir  Guido,  "go  thou  to  the  King  of  the 
country,  and  with  thy  good  sword  rescue  his  kingdom 
from  the  power  of  the  Saracen.  I  will  proceed  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  when  the  foes  of  God  are  vanquished 
will  rejoin  you  here,  and  so  together  we  will  return  to 
England." 

"Even  as  you  wish,"  said  Sir  Tyrius.  "I  will  await 
your  return  here." 

Thus  did  the  friends  separate.  Sir  Guido  reached  the 
Holy  Land,  and  fought  valiantly  against  the  Saracens. 
Many  and  dire  were  his  conflicts  with  the  infidels,  but  in 
all  of  them  he  bore  aloft  the  cross,  and  in  his  hands  it 
never  bowed  before  the  crescent.  Every  one  spoke  of 
his  deeds  of  arms,  of  his  charity,  and  of  his  kindness; 
the  minstrels  made  songs  of  his  exploits,  and  spread  his 
fame  over  the  whole  Christian  world.  Sir  Tyrius,  too, 
was  successful  in  Dacia.  By  his  aid  the  King  regained  his 
throne,  and  the  infidels  were  driven  from  the  kingdom. 
Rewards  and  thanks  followed  his  successes;  the  King  re- 
garded him  as  the  preserver  of  his  throne,  and  considered 


no  rewards  too  great  or  too  good  for  the  Christian  war- 
rior. The  rewards  of  the  good  are  ever  sources  of  envy 
to  the  wicked.  So  was  it  at  the  court  of  the  Dacian 
king.  The  prosperity  of  Sir  Tyrius  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  a  knight  of  Dacia,  Sir  Plebeus,  w  ho,  until  the 
coming  of  this  stranger,  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  warrior  of  the  Dacian  people.  To  envy  suc- 
ceeded hatred,  to  hatred  falsehood.  Treason,  he  insinu- 
ated, was  in  the  mind  of  Tyrius;  he  aspired  to  the  crown 
which  he  had  rec  overed  from  the  infidel. 

Alas!  how  easily  do  we  credit  falsehood,  how  readily 
do  we  believe  that  every  one  is  as  wicked  as  ourselves. 
The  king  believed  the  words  of  Plebeus.  He  called  his 
preserver  before  him,  charged  him  with  treason,  and  up- 
braided him  with  ingratitude. 

"  Go,"  said  he,  "  leave  my  court.  I  have  honored  thee 
much  ;  I  would  have  honored  thee  yet  more.  Now  I  give 
thee  thy  life,  in  return  for  the  valiant  blows  you  struck 
for  me.    Go  in  peace,  but  in  poverty." 

"  Miserable  creature  that  I  am,"  murmured  Sir  Tyrius; 
"  whither  shall  I  lice  in  this  my  abject  poverty?  " 

"  Sadly  and  slowly  he  wandered  on,  his  eyes  cast  down, 
his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast.  At  last  he  sat  down 
by  the  wayside. 

"  Friend,"  said  a  tall  pilgrim,  whose  careworn  look 
showed  how  long  he  had  been  journeying,  "friend, 
whence  contest  thou?" 

"  Father,"  replied  Tyrius,  "  I  am  of  Rome  ;  years  have 
I  lived  in  this  land,  and  now  I  seek  another  home.  Years 
have  passed  since  my  companion  parted  with  me,  but  a 
few  miles  from  here.  He  sought  the  Holy  Land,  and 
w  hether  he  be  dead  or  alive,  I  know  not." 

"  Friend,"  replied  the  palmer,  "  I  am  wearied;  suffer 
me,  by  the  memory  of  your  friend  I  pray  you,  suffer  me 
to  repose  my  head  on  your  knees,  that  I  may  sleep 
awhile." 

Tyrius  pitied  the  poor  pilgrim,  and  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest. The  palmer's  cloak  was  drawn  over  his  face,  so 
that  he  could  distinguish  but  a  portion  of  his  features. 

As  the  palmer  slept,  of  a  sudden  a  weasel,  small  and 
white,  leapt  from  out  of  his  mouth,  and  ran  to  a  neigh- 
boring hillside,  where  it  entered  a  small  hole;  after  a 
time  the  creature  returned,  and  appeared  to  enter  into 
the  mouth  of  the  sleeping  man.  At  that  moment  the 
palmer  awoke. 

"  Friend,"  said  he  to  Tyrius, "  1  have  dreamed  a  strange 
dream.  Methought  a  weasel,  small,  and  white  as  snow, 
ran  from  out  my  mouth  to  a  hole  in  yonder  hill,  and 
thence  returning,  re-entered  my  mouth." 

"  Father,"  replied  Tyrius,  "  it  was  no  dream  ;  so  did  it 
appear  to  me  also,  as  1  sat  and  watched  you.  What  the 
weasel  did  in  yonder  hill  I  cannot  conjecture."  • 

"  Come,  let  us  arise  and  look,  perad venture  we  may 
find  some  good  treasure." 

"  Even  as  I  thought,"  continued  the  palmer,  when 
they  entered  the  hole  in  the  hillside  that  led  to  a  large- 
cave.  "See,  a  dragon  dead,  and  filled  with  gold.  The 
treasure  he  was  thus  guarding  is  our  own;  ay,  too,  a 
sword.  What  do  we  read  on  its  bright  blade  :  1  By  me 
shall  Guido  overcame  the  enemies  of  Tyrius.'  " 

"  Alas,  Guido,"  said  Tyrius,  "  where  art  thou,  O  my 
friend?  " 

"  Come,  '  said  the  palmer,  "  we  will  divide  the  treas- 
ures: to  you  the  pile  of  gold  and  jewels;  to  me  this 
sword." 

"To  thee  the  sword  of  Guido!"  exclaimed  Tyrius; 

"nay." 

"To  me  the  sword  of  Guido,"  said  the  pilgrim,  inter- 
rupting the  knight  in  his  words,  and  gradually  raising  the 
Cowl  of  his  dress  from  off  his  face.  "  Yes,  to  me,  Ty- 
rius." 

"Guido,  my  friend,  my  brother !  "  cried  the  knight,  as 
he  looked  on  the  pilgrim's  features.  "  And  have  we  met, 
my  brother  !  It  is  enough,  O  my  brother  !  "  and  the  tears 
came  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

"  Courage,  courage,  Tyrius.  Weep  not,  for  I  will  do 
battle  with  your  enemy;  with  this  sword  will  I  beat  down 
thy  foes.  I  >o  you  go  to  your  own  home,  and  leave  me  to 
deal  with  your  traducers." 

The  friends  embraced  and  parted.  Tyrius  went  to  his 
home  with  his  treasure,  and  Guido  repaired  to  the  Da- 
cian King's  palace. 

"  Who  art  thou,  and  from  whence?  "  asked  the  porter, 
as  Sir  Guido  knocked  at  the  King's  gate. 

"A  humble  pilgrim  from  the  holy  sepulchre." 

"  F2nter,  father.  I  crave  thy  blessing,"  said  the  porter, 
as  he  knelt  before  Sir  Guido. 

"Thou  hast  it,  my  son.  Peace  be  on  thee  and  this 
house.    I  seek  the  King." 

The  King  sat  at  meat,  and  all  his  nobles  were  round 
him. 

"  Is  the  Holy  Land  at  peace?"  inquired  the  King,  as 
the  pilgrim  entered. 

"At  peace,  my  lord ;  the  holy  sepulchre  is  delivered 
from  the  infidel." 

"  Ho,  give  place.  Sit,  father;  bring  wine  and  bread, 
f  ather,  hast  thou  heard  of  a  Christian  knight  named 
Guido?" 

"  Both  heard  and  seen  him,  my  lord;  we  have  eaten  of 
the  same  bread,  and  shared  the  same  couch." 

"  What  say  they  of  the  Christian  kings?  " 

"  They  say  the  Dacian  King  has  regained  his  kingdom 
and  crown  by  the  aid  of  a  brave  knight  of  Rome,  w  hom 
he  promoted  to  great  honor  and  riches." 

"The  say  true,  Sir  Pilgrim,"  said  the  King,  on  Whose 
brow  an  angry  spot  began  to  show. 

"  They  further  say  that  thou,  0  King,  hast  driven  away 
this  good  and  brave  knight,  seduced  by  the  malice  of 
one  Plebeus,  w  ho  has  jjoisoned  your  royal  ear  with  his 
falsehoods." 

"  False  Pilgrim,"  cried  Plebeus,  who  stood  by  the 
King's  chair,  "  False  Pilgrim,  thou  utterest  lies  that  thou 
darest  not  to  defend  with  thy  life.  That  Tyrius  was  a 
traitor;  he  would  have  dethroned  our  king." 

"Sir  Knight,"  replied  Guido,  'I  have  both  spoken 
the  truth,  and  dare  prove  it.  If  thou  art  Sir  Plebeus  and 
sayest  Tyrius  was  a  traitor,  go  to,  thou  art  a  liar,  and  by 
the  King's  leave,  I  will  prove  thy  falsehood  on  thy  body. ' 


"  It  is  well,"  said  the  King.  "  Let  the  wager  of  battle 
decide  the  truth,  and  God  defend  the  right." 

"  Give  me,  My  Lord,  such  arms  as  be  necessary  for  the 
field,  and  the  ordeal  of  battle  shall  prove  the  truth. 
Save  this  sword,  I  have  no  armor." 

"  Be  it  so,  as  you  desire;  to-morrow,  at  noon,  we  will 
see  this  combat.  Daughter,  to  thy  care  I  commit  this 
pilgrim  knight.  See  that  he  be  forthcoming  by  to-mor- 
row's noon." 

It  was  a  bright  day  when  the  lists  were  prepared  for  the 
contest.  Before  the  hour  appointed  drew  nigh,  all  the 
population  of  the  royal  city  poured  toward  the  scene  of 
the  approaching  combat.  Some  trusted  to  the  known 
prowess  of  the  Dacian  knight;  others  sided  with  the  pil- 
■grim— speculated  upon  who  he  was,  and  wished  him  suc- 
cess for  the  sake  of  Tyrius. 

"  Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  Sir  Pilgrim  Knight,"  said  the 
King's  daughter;  "  thy  adversary  even  now  stands  in  the 
lists,  and  exclaims,  '  halse  Pilgrim!  why  tarriest  thou?'" 

Sir  Guido  hastened  to  put  on  his  armor,  and  to  gird  his 
sword  about  him.  At  noon  the  King  entered  the  lists,  the 
combatants  took  oath  to  the  justice  of  their  quarrel,  and 
prepared  to  engage.  Long  and  arduous  was  the  battle. 
Guido  pressed  upon  his  adversary  so  fiercely  that  he 
thirsted  almost  to  death. 

"Good  Pilgrim,"  he  said,  "if  thou  wilt  courteously 
permit  me  to  quench  my  thirst  this  once,  I  will  do  the 
like  to  thee,  snouldst  thou  require  it  of  me." 

"  I  consent,"  replied  Guido. 

His  thirst  thus  quenched,  Plebeus  renewed  the  combat 
with  redoubled  animation.  At  length  Guido  also  thirsted, 
and  claimed  of  his  adversary  his  promise. 

"Go  to,  fool!  you  shall  taste  no  water  but  by  the 
strong  hand,"  replied  the  Dacian. 

"  By  the  strong  hand,  then,"  rejoined  Guido;  "be  it 
so." 

With  these  words  he  made  towards  the  water,  guarding 
himself  w  ith  his  shield.  As  soon  as  he  gained  the  edge 
of  the  jxmd  he  jumped  in,  drank  freely  of  the  water,  and 
rushed  out,  refreshed  and  reinvigorated,  against  his 
treacherous  foe.  His  prowess  and  his  courage  alike  de- 
serted the  Dacian,  and  he  turned  and  fled. 

At  that  moment  the  King  threw  dow  n  his  scepter,  and 
the  combat  closed  for  that  day. 

The  King's  daughter  led  the  knight  to  his  chamber, 
bound  li  1  >  his  wounds,  tended  him  softly,  prepared  his 
evening  meal,  and  smoothed  his  bed  w  ith  her  own  hands. 
A  deep  sleep  soon  cameover  Sir  Guido,  for  he  was  wearied 
with  the  exertions  of  the  combat. 

"My  sons,"  said  Plebeus  to  the  seven  stout  warriors 
that  called  him  father — "  my  sons,  if  to-morrow's  sun  sees 
yonder  pilgrim  in  the  lists,  I  die.  Never  yet  did  I  meet  so 
stout  an  opponent." 

"  Fear  not,  sir,"  replied  they  all ;  "  we  will  take  care  of 
the  pilgrim." 

Sir  Guido  slept  heavily.  At  midnight  his  chamber  door 
was  carefully  opened,  and  the  sons  of  Plebeus  crept  into 
the  room. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  whispered  the  eldest ;  "  how  shall 
we  dispose  of  him?  If  we  slay  him  here  as  he  sleeps, 
what  are  we  but  dead  men  on  the  morrow?" 

"  Does  not  the  sea  flow  beneath  the  window?"  asked 
one  of  the  sons. 

"  Yes,  but  if  we  touch  him  he  will  wake." 

"  Nay,  let  us  take  him,  bed  and  all,  and  throw  him  into 
the  sea."  Sir  Guido  slept  on,  and  knew  not  what  was 
plotting  against  him. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly  on  the 
sea.  A  fisherman  beneath  the  wall  of  the  King's  palace 
was  casting  his  nets,  when  a  sudden  splash  in  the  water 
arrested  his  attention.  "Halloa!"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  what  villainy  is  this?  A  bed  floating  on  the  sea,  and  a 
man  on  it.  Ho,  friend!  ho,  I  say!  awake,  or  be 
drow  ned  I" 

"Where  am  I?"  exclaimed  Sir  Guido,  as  he  awoke 
with  the  fisherman's  clamor.  "  Help,  friend,  I  am  sink- 
in;'.  I  atti  the  pilgrim  that  fought  yesterday  in  the  lists. 
Thanks,  thanks,"  he  continued  as  he  reached  the  fisher- 
man's boat ;  "  but  how  got  I  here?" 

"  1  hardly  know.  Just  now  I  heard  a  splash,  looked 
around,  ana  by  the  moon's  light  saw  you  and  your  bed 
floating  on  the  water." 

"  Ah,  well !  the  treachery  has  failed,  good  friend.  To- 
morrow will  confound  the  traitors." 

To-morrow  came  in  fair  and  bright.  Again  the  people 
hastened  to  the  lists,  eager  to  see  the  issue  of  this  won- 
drous combat.  The  King  was  seated,  the  lists  were 
ready,  and  the  heralds  sounded.  Then  stept  forth  Sir  Ple- 
beus with  his  visor  up,  and  a  fair  and  .smiling  counte- 
nance. 

"  My  Lord  the  King,"  said  the  Dacian  chamoion,  as  he 
bowed  before  the  King's  throne,  "  1  demand  the  combat 
with  the  Pilgrim." 

"  It  is  well,  Sir  Plebeus.  Ho,  herald  !  go  to  my  daughter 
and  demand  of  her  the  Pilgrim  Knight." 

"The  princess  is  even  now  coming  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence," replied  the  herald,  as  the  crowd  formed  a  lane, 
through  w  hich  the  king's  daughter  was  seen  approaching 
her  father's  throne,  with  a  meek  and  sorrowful  asixjct. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Dacian  King,  "  where  is  the  Pil- 
grim Knight,  the  champion  of  Sir  Tyrius?  We  await  his 
coming  forth." 

"  Father,  and  dear  lord,"  replied  the  maiden,  "  I  know 
not  whither  he  is  gone  ;  but  last  night  I  left  him  in  deep 
sleep  in  his  chamber,  and  now  neither  he  nor  his  bed 
whereon  he  slept  are  to  be  found." 

"Cowardly  boaster," exclaimed  Sir  Plebeus,  "dares he 
not  meet  me  in  the  list?   The  coward  has  fled." 

"That  is  not  so,  My  Lord,"  exclaimed  a  poor  man  in 
the  crowd;  "  he  has  not  fled." 

"  Ah,  how  sayest  thou?" 

"  Even  now  he  sleeps  at  my  hut.  Last  night  I  found 
him  floating  on  his  bed  beneath  the  palace  wall.  I  took 
him  into  my  boat,  and  he  is  safe." 

"Thou  hast  done  well.  Summon  him  to  the  list.  Sir 
Plebeus,  you  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  your  combat. 
See,  even  now  your  adversary  comes.  Now,  marshals,  arm 
the  stranger." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"  Nay,  my  Good  Lord,"  said  the  Dacian  knight,  "  press 
not  on  the  pilgrim.  I  pray  you,  My  Lord,  give  him  time  to 
recruit  his  strength." 

"  Not  for  a  minute,  Sir  Knight,"  exclaimed  the  pilgrim, 
as  he  entered  the  lists  and  hastened  to  don  his  armor; 
"  not  for  a  minute.  I  have  much  to  reckon  with  you  :  re- 
member last  night." 

The  combat  was  short;  each  knight  struck  twice  with- 
out fatal  effect ;  the  pilgrim's  third  blow  ended  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  Dacian  rolled  on  the  ground  a  headless 
corpse. 

"Sir  Pilgrim,"  said  the  King,  as  he  knelt  before  the 
throne,  "  God  has  defended  the  right.  Even  now  have  I 
been  told  of  the  treachery  of  that  senseless  corpse,  and 
of  the  villainy  of  his  sons  toward  thee;  they  now  are 
going  to  their  reward — to  death.  Come,  Sir  Knight,  for 
thy  sake  I  restore  Sir  Tyrius,  renew  his  honors,  and  add 
to  them  those  which  you  so  steadfastly  refuse.  ( )ne  boon 
I  ask,  before  you  leave  our  court  and  our  kingdom  :  dis- 
close thy  name.  Let  me  and  my  people  know  to  whom 
they  owe  the  punishment  of  a  traitor,  and  the  defense  of 
their  best  friend,  their  former  preserver." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  pilgrim,  "  my  name  is  not  un- 
known to  you.  I  am  the  knight  of  the  Holy  Land — the 
Guido  of  whom  men  speak." 

Loud  were  the  exclamations  with  which  that  famous 
name  was  hailed  by  the  assembled  Dacians,  as  their 
King  fell  on  the  pilgrim's  neck  and  embraced  him  as  a 
brother. 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  Guido  left  his  castle  and 
sailed  for  the  Holy  Land.  Day  by  day  did  Felicia  minis- 
ter to  the  poor,  and  bestow  alms  on  every  applicant  with 
this  one  request :  that  they  would  pray  for  the  safety  of 
her  husband,  Sir  Guido,  and  that  once  more  before  her 
death  she  might  rejoice  in  his  presence.  Felicia  stood  at 
her  castle  gate,  and  the  inner  court-yard  was  filled  with 
her  poor  pensioners.  One  by  one  she  accosted  them, 
and  bade  her  almoner  give  to  each  his  accustomed  alms. 
Her  young  son  ran  to  his  mother's  side. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  said  the  child,  as  he  heard 
Felicia  commend  Sir  Guido  to  the  prayers  of  the  poor 
men;  "is  it  not  my  father  for  whom  you  ask  these  poor 
people  to  pray?  " 

"  Yes,  my  child;  seven  years  have  passed  since  he  left 
me.  But  a  few  months  had  we  been  married,  before  God 
summoned  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  took  the  cross 
and  went  against  the  infidel." 

As  she  spoke  to  her  son  Felicia  drew  nigh  to  a  tall  pil- 
grim, who  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  poor  people. 
She  gave  him  the  alms,  and  asked  of  him  his  prayers  for 
her  husband's  return.  Low  bowed  the  pilgrim  his  head, 
but  not  a  word  did  he  speak,  as  the. lady  passed  onward. 
Her  son  followed  after  Felicia;  as  he  passed  the  pilgrim 
he  bowed  himself  forward  and  embraced  the  youth. 

"  God  give  thee  grace,"  said  he,  with  a  trembling  voice. 
"  God  give  thee  grace  to  do  his  will." 

"  Thanks,  Father,  for  thy  blessing,"  said  Felicia.  "  Can 
I  do  aught  to  reward  thy  good  wishes?" 

"Lady,"  said  the  pilgrim,  in  a  low,  stifled  voice,  "I 
crave  the  small  hermitage  below  the  Eagle's  Rock.  There 
let  me  live  and  die." 

"  Ha  !  "  exclaimed  Felicia,  "the  Eagle's  Rock  !  Art 
thou  of  this  place,  Good  Father,  that  thou  knowest  the 
name  so  well? " 

"  I  was  of  thy  people  once,  fair  lady;  now  I  am  God's 
poor  servant." 

"  Be  it  as  thou  desirest.  Go,  Father,  and  pray  for  this 
house  and  its  long-lost  master." 

Those  who  could  see  the  pilgrim's  face  saw  the  tears 
start  in  his  eyes,  as  he  accepted  Felicia's  gift  and  turned 
toward  his  lonely  hermitage.  Many  years  did  he  live 
there;  many  times  did  he  come  to  the  castle-yard,  and 
his  companion  was  Felicia's  child,  Sir  Guido 's  son.  Day 
after  day  did  he  talk  to  him  of  adventures  of  knights  in 
the  Holy  Land,  of  those  that  had  fallen  lighting  for  the 
sepulchre,  and  those  who  had  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  that  expedition.    At  last  death  came  upon  him. 

"Dear  boy,"  said  he  to  Sir  Guido 's  son,  "take  this 
ring  to  thy  mother,  and  bid  her,  if  she  would  see  me  ere 
1  die,  come  hither  quickly." 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  said  the  youth,  when  he  en- 
tered Felicia's  chamber,  '.'  the  good  pilgrim  is  sorely  ill ; 
he  sends  you  this  ring,  and  bids  you  see  him  ere  he  die." 

Felicia  cast  one  look  upon  the  ring.  "  Haste,  haste, 
my  child,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  My  Lord's,  your  father's 
ring !  Come,  come  to  the  forest." 

Quickly  as  she  rushed  to  the  hermitage,  she  found  but 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 

"  Woe,  woe  is  me  !  "  she  exclaimed,  casting  herself  on 
the  cold  corpse;  "  woe,  woe  is  me!  Where  are  now  my 
alms?  My  husband  asked  charity  of  me,  and  1  knew 
him  not.  Thy  father  talked  with  thee,  my  child;  he  em- 
braced thee,  and  thou  knewest  him  not.  Oh,  Guido, 
thou  didst  look  upon  thy  wife,  and  didst  not  tremble; 
thou  didst  look  upon  thy  child,  and  kissed  him,  and 
blessed  him.    Alas,  alas!  my  husband  !" 


Ml) RATS  FATAL  LENIENCY. 

Joachim  Murat,  if  not  the  best  informed  man,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  gallant  and  intrepid  soldier  in  the 
imperial  army  of  1'' ranee.  Having  risen  from  the  ranks 
to  the  high  station  of  General,  every  part  of  a  soldier's 
duty  was  familiar  to  him,  and  in  all  the  details  ol  the 
military  art  he  had  no  rival.  Napoleon  designated  him 
the  best  cavalry  officer  in  Europe.  His  person  was  as 
manly  as  his  manners  were  effeminate— his  noble  features 
and  powerful  limbs  contrasting  fairly  with  the  eccentric 
frivolity  of  some  of  his  actions.  His  best  characteristics 
were  a  strong  natural  sagacity,  and  an  almost  unbounded  • 
generosity  both  in  public  and  private  life.  These  quali- 
ties were  frequently  called  forth  when  he  was  placed  by 
Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 

When  Napoleon,  blindly  imagining  that  his  army  could 
successfully  contend  with  the  severity  of  a  northern  w  in- 
ter, formed  the  gigantic  project  of  subjugating  Russia, 
Murat  was  summoned  from  the  Neapolitan  throne  to 


Dresden,  to  take  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  im- 
perial army.  1'revious  to  his  departure,  Murat,  who  had 
married  Napoleon's  sister  Caroline  Bonaparte,  established 
a  regency,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  his  Queen. 
This  lady,  though  not  the  handsomest,  was  certainly  the 
most  interesting  and  best-informed  of  all  Napoleon  s  sis- 
ters. Besides  many  feminine  accomplishments,  she  pos- 
sessed great  personal  courage  and  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  political  and  administrative  affairs.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  she  was  like  her  eldest  brother,  inclined 
to  be  despotic — a  diposition  which  manifested  itself  as 
soon  as  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  fell  chiefly  into  her 
hands.  This  was  unfortunate  ;  for  under  the  mildest  rule 
of  a  foreign  power,  a  conquered  nation  seldom  sits  quietly, 
and  the  Neapolitans  already  bore  with  impatience  the 
sway  of  a  Frenc  h  King.  Caroline's  arbitrary  c  haracter 
was  known,  and  on  Murat 's  departure  the  discontent  of 
the  Neapolitans  increased;  they  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  French  dynasty  and  to  re-establish  the 
exiled  Bourbons  on  the  throne. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  conspirators  were  the  monks 
of  the  several  religious  orders  which  Murat  had  sup- 
pressed, and  whose  revenues  he  had  made  the  property 
ot  the  nation.  These  men  possessed  great  influence  over 
the  Italian  aristocracy  as  well  as  over  the  lower  orders, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  and  exercised  their  sacred 
ministry  to  exasperate  their  flocks  to  rebellion.  The 
moment  the  establishment  of  the  regency  was  officially 
announced  the  monks  redoubled  their  efforts  in  favor 
of  the  expelled  Bourbons,  and  enrolled  in  the  conspiracy 
every  class  of  the  people,  from  the  disaffected  nobility 
down  to  millitary  deserters  ami  banditti. 

The  most  influential  of  the  monkish  agitators  wasGiusto 
Capezzuti;  formerly  of  the  order  of  St.  Martin,  and  for 
many  years  the  manager  and  treasurer  of  all  the  estates 
and  revenues  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Not  having 
been  quite  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  offices,  Giusto 
amassed  great  wealth  and  lived  in  splendid  affluence  at 
San  Marcallino,  a  pretty  village  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  capital.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the 'surrounding  country,  and  especially  the  brigands  who 
infested  the  marshes  of  Patria  and  Capua,  held  him  in 
great  estimation,  and  were  so  much  under  his  influence 
that  they  were  ever  ready  to  obey  whatever  he  should 
command.  His  villa  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
principal  partisans  of  Ferdinand,  the  exiled  monarch, 
then  residing  in  Sicily,*and  he  freely  appropriated  a  por- 
tion of  his  vast  wealth  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions for  his  Willing  followers,  all  of  whom  where  ready 
to  commence  the  insurrection  at  any  moment  Fra  Giusto 
might  command. 

At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  grand  explosion  should 
take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  Napoleon's  birth — the 
15th  of  August,  1812.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
measures  of  the  conspirators  were  not  taken  so  secretly  as 
to  prevent  their  proceedings  from  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
Minister  of  Police,  and  before  the  appointed  day  Fra 
Giusto  Capezzuti  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  rebellion 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  state  prison  at  Naples. 

The  friar  bore  this  reverse  with  the  utmost  fortitude, 
and  although  promises  of  pardon  were  repeatedly  made 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
conspiracy,  he  indignantly  rejected  them.  Some  of  his 
fellow-prisoners  were  not  so  honorable.  Having  been 
falsely  persuaded  that  (Capezzuti  had  become  their  ac- 
cuser, they  not  only  avowed  their  own  guilt  but  gave  to 
the  Minister  such  information  as  enabled  hi  in  to  arrest 
a  great  portion  of  the  conspirators  who  had  hitherto 
escaped,  and  in  a  few  days  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  individuals  were  lodged  in  prison. 

Preliminary  examinations  were  instantly  commenced, 
and  the  result  was  that  one  hundred  and  forty-three  per- 
sons were  committed  to  take  their  trial,  amongst  w  hom 
were  some  of  the  first  nobles  of  the  land,  besides  military 
officers  and  even  chiefs  of  the  police  or  Shirri.  To  try 
these  culprits  all  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts  were 
ordered  by  the  Regent  to  sit  three  times  a  week,  and 
the  trials  lasted  from  the  3d  to  the  22d  of  December, 
1812. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  conspirators  endeavored  through 
their  friends  to  corrupt  not  only  the  juries  but  the 
judges  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  in  bribery. 
They  also  retained  the  most  subtile  ami  eloquent  counsel 
in  the  kingdom  for  their  defense.  But  these  efforts  were 
useless.  All  were  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
least  culpable  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  lire  ; 
others  were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  whilst  Giusto 
Capezzuti  and  forty-seven  more  of  the  leaders  were 
Ordered  to  be  guillotined. 

All  hope  was  not,  however,  given  up.  By  the  French 
law — then  in  force  in  Naples  the  right  exists  in  criminal 
cases  of  appealing  to  a  court  of  cassation.  To  this  court 
the  friends  and  counsel  of  the  Convicted  conspirators  ap- 
plied for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  informalities  said 
to  have  occurred  during  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
As  the  appeal  Was  founded  on  a  mere  legal  quibble,  little 
good  was  expected  to  result  from  it,  the  c  hief  object  of 
the  applicants  being  to  obtain  such  a  delay  as  would 
allow  of  Murat's  return  from  Russia,  for  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  mercy  could  be  expected  from  his  (jueen. 
Caroline  indeed  exerted  all  her  influence  on  the  court 
of  cassation  to  hasten  the  proceedings  so  as  to  bring 
the  culprits  speedily  to  execution.  In  a  few  clays,  there- 
fore, the  appeal  was  rejected,  and  I  ra  Giusto  and  his 
forty-sev  en  assoc  iates  were  ordered  to  be  beheaded  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1813.  The  monk,  with  three  of  his  re- 
lations, were  lo  be  executed  before  his  own  villa  at  S.m 

Marcallino,  and  as  it  was  feared  that  the  brigands  and 
peasants  of  the  neighborhood  would  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  rescue  the  popular  friar,  that  village  was  com- 
pletely garrisoned  with  troops. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Murat  appeared  in  Naples. 
The  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  and  a  quarrel  with 
Napoleon  had  driven  him  back  to  his  kingdom  quite  un- 
expectedly. Of  course  his  mere  presence  in  Naples  at 
once  annulled  the  powers  of  the  regency,  and  before  the 
conspirators  could  be  put  to  death  his  signature  was  by 
law  necessary  to  the  warrants.    The  Marquis  Guiceiardi, 


Minister  of  Justice,  with  a  rueful  countenance  submi 
them  to  the  King  for  perusal.  Murat  examined  the  instru- 
ments with  attention,  and  was  evidently  shocked  at  being 
required  to  sign  away  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  sub- 
jects. "  How  is  it  possible,"  he  inquired,  "  they  could 
hav  e  hoped  to  succeed  in  so  difficult  and  daringan  enter- 
prise?" 

The  Minister  replied  that  the  conspirators  were  numer- 
ous, wealthy  and  influential,  were  well  supplied  with 
arms,  were  supported  by  the  enemies  of  the  state  from 
without  and  by  the  lower  classes  from  within. 

"Can  it  be,"  rejoined  the  King,  "that  a  few  inexperi- 
enced rebels,  backed  by  unmanageable  brigands,  could 
ever  dream  of  overturning  a  government  supported  by 
a  hundred  thousand  faithful  and  well-disciplined  soldiers, 
and  having  in  its  secure  possession  all  the  military  strong- 
holds and  all  the  c  ivil  and  financial  resources  of  the 
country?  The  truth  is,  Marquis,  these  unfortunate  men 
must  be  insane.  No  one  shall  convince  me  that  people 
in  their  right  senses  could  have  engaged  in  such  a  w  ild 
adventure.  I  am  convinced  they  are  mad,  and  shall 
therefore  revise  their  sentence.  I.et  them  be  confined  in 
the  lunatic-  asylum  of  Aversa,  and  kept  there  until  they 
recover  their  senses!" 

The  will  of  Murat  was  law.  The  culprits,  instead  of 
being  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  were  transferred  to  the 
state  mad-house.  In  a  few  months  the  merciful  King 
affected  to  believe  that  their  insanity  had  sufficiently 
abated  to  admit  of  their  being  allowed  at  large  without 
danger  to  the  public.  The  effect  of  this  clemency  was  to 
convert  them  from  Conspirators  into  the  most  devoted 
subjects  of  whom  Murat  could  boast.  Amongst  them, 
however,  there  were  a  few  miserable  exceptions. 

Murat  was  arrested  and  condemned  under  the  presidency 
of  General  Nunziante,  and  by  the  vole  of  Prince  Canosa, 
whose  father,  brothers  and  other  relations  were  amongst 
the  condemned  of  the  15th  of  January,  1813. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


15V  O'lTO  GREENHOOD. 


Why  is  it  that  the  United  States,  with  its  boasted  lit- 
erary talent,  has  within  the  current  century  produced  so 
few  writers  of  extended  fiction?  is  a  question  that  oft- 
times  suggests  itself  to  the  reflective  mind.  That  within 
the  borders  of  this  vast  country  exists  literary  talent  of 
the  most  sublime  nature  is  happily  demonstrated  monthly 
in  our  home  magazines.  It  is  talent,  if  properly  utilized, 
or  rather  encouraged,  that  would  produce  American 
Trollopes,  Blacks,  Farjeons,  Robinsons,  Paynes,  etc., 
modestly  omitting  Dickenses,  Bulwers  and  Thackerays. 
But  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  tho?e  endowed 
with  this  high  order  of  literary  genius  appear  apathetic, 
and  do  not  reach  forth  for  the  enduring  laurels,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  is  the  noblest  ambition  of  the  British 
writer.  James,  Howells,  Burnett  and  Cable  are  the  only 
American  novelists  who  have  in  any  degree  reaped  fame 
in  the  post-bellum  days.  They  are  the  Americ  an  standard 
fiction-weavers  of  the  present  epoch,  yet  their  efforts  are 
dwarfish  as  compared  with  those  of  the  prolific  writers  of 
England.  None  of  those  writers  has  so  far  placed  a 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  that  would  en- 
title him  to  rank  vwth  cither  of  the  Englishman  herein 
named. 

The  solution  to  this  question  is  a  simple  one,  but  cine 
that  should  bring  a  deep  crimson  blush  to  the  c  luc  ks  of 
the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  the  United  States.  The  race 
for  wealth  absorbs  the  nobler  instincts.  Literature,  art 
and  music-,  which  possess  the  sublimest  attributes  to  pro- 
mote the  refinement  and  morality  of  nations,  are  ignore  d 
in  this  country,  and  all  for  avarice.  The  latent  talent 
that  is  met  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  which  if  encour- 
aged would  place  the  United  States  first  in  the  ranks  of 
the  literary,  art  and  musical  world,  is,  to  employ  a  homely 
phrase,  compelled  to  run  to  seed,  because  the  wealth  of 
this  nation  evinces  no  loftier  aspiration  than  to  augmeni 
its  possessions*.  Is  it  then  a  matter  of  wonderment  that 
the  American  whose  body  contains  a  mind  and  soul 
eminently  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  literary  store  of  in- 
struction and  pleasure,  discards  the  pen  and  permits  his 
brain  to  become  metaphoric  ally  cobwebbed  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful battle  for  wealth?  The  result  is  that  America's 
paucity  of  literature,  art  and  music  isunequaled  by  any 
other  e  nlightened  nation.  It  is  humiliating  lor  an  Ameri- 
can to  confess  so  much,  but  the  disgraceful  fact  is  too 

palpable  to  be  disguised.  Even  semi-barbaric  Russia  has 
awakened  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging  and  fostering 
a  domestic  literature  in  advanc  e  of  that  of  the  past,  and 
the  government  as  well  as  the  plutoc  ratic  c  lasses  arc  an- 
nually contributing  adequately  to  place  that  nation  on  a 
literary  fooling  ot  equality  with  others  who  boast  of  a 
superior  degree  of  civilization  and  progression.  To  con- 
template that  the  most  unenlightened  of  so-called  c  ivil- 
ized nations  is  doing  so  muc  h  to  establish  an  enduring 
domestic:  literatim',  while  America,  the  grandest  |>owcr 
on  earth,  with  limitless  resources,  should  have  none,  is 
pitiable  indeed.  The  natural  intellec  tual  material  to  be 
found  in  every  nook  and  crook  of  this  land,  cultivated  by 
its  superior  educational  facilities,  could  within  a  half- 
century,  if  properly  encouraged,  be  made  to  outrival  the 
world  in  literary  production  of  fiction,  metaphysics, 
sc  ience,  etc.  But  so  long  as  the  rich  classes  of  America 
exhibit  enthusiasm  for  nothing  but  a  sordid  desire  for 
more  money,  so  long  will  Americans  have  to  depend  upon 
foreign  countries  for  the  desirabilities  of  an  intelligent  and 
refined  i>cople. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PHARISAICAL  BOSTON. 


A  Glimpse  of  Its  Su  per-  Kxcellenee  and  Self- 
Righteousness. 

Boston,  March  5,  1884. 
"  Consider  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  poor  little  heathen," 
said  a  Boston  advocate  of  foreign  missions  to  his  Sunday- 
school  audience — "debarred  in  this  world  from  all  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  and  shut  out  hereafter  from  the 
joys  promised  to  the  elect.  No  matter  what  comforts  he 
may  enjoy  in  his  benighted  condition,  still  he  can  never 
expect  to  see  Boston  in  this  world  or  heaven  in  the 
next."  It  is  said  that  agnosticism  has  many  followers  in 
this  community,  simply  because  the  good  Bostonian  de- 
clines to  accept  the  idea  of  a  hereafter  in  any  way  superior 
to  his  present  environment.  I  suspect  that  those  allega- 
tions proceed  from  the  invidious  imaginations  of  green- 
eyed  rivals.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Boston  is  confessedly  the 
intellectual  center  of  these  United  States;  and  if  she 
have  magnetism  enough  to  draw  the  literary  one  of  the 
country,  even  from  far-away  Frisco,  that  is  as  much  the 
fault  of  Frisco  as  the  merit  of  Boston.  The  remark  in 
the  first  number  of  The  San  Franciscan  about  California's 
indifference  toward  her  literary  men  is  as  true  as  it  is 
deplorable.  Perhaps  we  at  a  distance  see  it  even  more 
plainly  than  you  do. 

In  spite  of  experience  and  precept,  it  is  the  way  of  the 
world  to  entertain  an  els  unawares;  to  look  at  heroes 
from  the  valet's  standpoint,  and  to  indulge  in  the  con- 
tempt which  is  born  of  familiarity.  Three  thousand 
miles  away,  your  lofty  mountains  and  towering  trees, 
your  oceans  of  grain  and  pyramids  of  gold,  even  your 
mammoth  squashes  and  titanic  millionaires,  seem  very 
small  beside  your  one  great  novelist  and  one  or  two  true 
poets.  If  you  see  the  demigod  in  his  shirt -sleeves  at  his 
work-bench,  we  see  only  his  finished  work;  and  then, 
too,  we  have  seen  the  inside  of  many  a  workshop,  and 
learned  not  to  undervalue  the  workman  on  that  account. 
It  is  the  California  half  of  me  that  deplores  California's 
loss.  The  Boston  moiety  protests  that  Boston  would  not 
have  parted  willingly  with  the  glory  of  owning  a  Harte  or 
a  Miller.  Here,  perhaps,  the  tendency  is  rather  to  over- 
rate intellect.  Not  but  that  we  have  our  millionaires, 
too — more  of  them  than  the  world  hears  of — but  we  do 
not  extol  the  virtues  of  a  mountain  of  dollars.  The 
pilgrim  to  Boston  is  not  dragged  around  to  gaze  on  the 
outside  of  a  silver  or  pork-king's  palace.  He  w  ill  not  be 
asked  to  admire  our  wonderful  climate  more  than  nine  or 
ten  times  a  day,  for  that  is  as  often  as  the  climate  strikes 
>  a  new  attitude.  Indeed,  it  w  ill  not  be  at  all  necessary  to 
call  his  attention  to  that  feature  of  the  Hub;  he  cannot 
possibly  fail  to  notice  it  and  refer  to  it  in  his  subsequent 
convalescent  moments. 

What  the  visitor  will  be  shown,  if  he  is  worthy,  are  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  historic  interest :  the  Old  South 
Church,  Fanueil  Hall,  the  State  House,  Common,  etc. 
He  will  be  taken  out  to  Mount  Auburn  graveyard,  and 
on  the  way  will  be  shown  Harvard  College  in  the  classic 
town  of  Cambridge.  There,  too,  he  may  gaze  on  the 
homes  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow,  the  latter  having 
a  further  interest  as  once  the  headquarters  of  Wash- 
ington. Unlike  John  Pope,  Washington  never  had  his 
headquarters  in  the  saddle ;  he  preferred  a  comfortable 
roof  over  his  head;  but  then  he  was  different  from  Gen- 
eral Pope  in  many  ways,  though  a  pretty  good  General 
for  his  time.  The  pilgrim  may  also  be  taken  to  King's 
Chapel  on  Sunday,  where  he  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
.  good  old  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  high-backed 
pew.  Of  course  Boston  is  not  so  rich  in  literary  wealth 
as  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  loss  of  such  bonanzas 
as  Longfellow  and  Emerson  seriously  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  whole  capital  stock,  and  Holmes  and  Whit- 
tier,  to  continue  the  financial  metaphor,  are  overdue  and 
liable  to  be  called  in  at  any  time. 

For  the  coming  men  one  must  look  in  the  literary 
clubs,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five  flourishing  ones. 
At  the  "St.  Botolph,"  the  " Thursday,"  or  the  "Papy- 
rus," the  successors  of  the  old  giants  may  be  seen  with- 
out their  halos  at  stated  periods.  None  of  them  as  yet 
have  proved  themselves  fit  to  fill  the  shoes  of  the  fathers; 
but  when  the  right  man  does  appear,  if  he  appear  in 
Boston,  we  know  that  he  will  be  recognized  and  wel- 
comed to  his  throne.  Witness  the  reception  accorded  to 
George  W.  Cable.  He  came  here  a  month  or  two  ago, 
not  unknown,  for  his  magazine  articles  and  books  had 
made  him  celebrated  among  w  hat  was  supposed  to  be  a 
limited  circle  of  readers.  He  must  have  been  surprised 
to  find  how  large  and  yet  how  choice  was  that  circle.  At 
his  first  public  reading  I  saw  the  small  hall  which  he  had 
modestly  engaged  crowded  with  an  admiring  and  a ppre- 
ciative  audience.  Among  his  hearers  were  everybody  of 
distinction  in  letters  who  could  be  present,  and  hundreds 
of  the  fastidious  readers  whose  approval  stamps  the  value 
of  literary  work.  The  clubs  welcomed  him  with  open 
arms.  When  he  fell  sick  Mark  Twain  carried  him  off  to 
his  Hartford  castle,  and  locked  him  in  its  strongest  donjon 
keep  until  it  was  safe  to  let  him  out  again. 

The  world  of  literary  men  was  as  glad  to  discover  him 
as  the  world  of  speculation  would  be  to  find  a  new*  lode. 
He  has  not  touched  the  popular  taste  with  any  glittering 
success  like  Bret  Harte's  "  Heathen  Chinee,"  but  he  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  intelligent  by  his  marvelous 


stories,  even  as  Harte  won  it  by  his  mining  sketches  long 
before  the  remarks  of  Truthful  James  struck  the  keynote 
of  popular  applause.  Success  we  call  it  when  the  hitherto 
unknown  Louisianian  wins  the  favor  of  the  highest  intel- 
lects in  the  community.  Possibly  it  would  not  be  reck- 
oned a  dazzling  triumph  everywhere.  It  will  put  but 
little  money  in  his  purse;  he  will  not  make  as  much 
out  of  it  in  a  year  as  a  skillful  speculator  might  make  by 
a  single  deal  in  wheat  or  lard.  Emerson's  income  for 
many  a  year  after  he  had  achieved  fame  in  two  worlds 
was  considerably  under  a  thousand  dollars.  Wendell 
Phillips  lived  on  his  inheritance,  because  he  was  too  con- 
scientious to  practice  law,  and  though  rich,  inhabited  all 
his  life  a  plain  wooden  house  in  a  poor,  unfashionable 
quarter.  Possibly  we  should  not  give  too  much  credit 
to  such  humility  as  his,  if  it  was  humility.  He  no  doubt 
knew  as  w  ell  as  anybody  that  where  he  sat  was  the  head  of 
the  table  anyhow.  But  people  who  have  not  real  great- 
ness must  derive  what  they  can  from  outside  adornment, 
and  for  such  the  caste  distinctions  of  blood  or  money  are 
unmixed  blessings. 

For  we,  too,  have,  our  aristocracy  of  dollars,  and,  still 
more  ridiculous,  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  There  is  some 
basis  for  pride  of  wealth  on  the  part  of  him  w  ho  has  ac- 
cumulated it.  We  may  question  his  judgment  in  consid- 
ering it  a  cause  for  arrogance,  but  we  must  admit  that  it 
proves  him  possessed  of  industry  or  cleverness  or  both. 
Curiously  enough,  the  owners  of  those  commonplace  vir- 
tues are  looked  down  upon  by  the  people  who  have  in- 
herited only  the  fruit  of  other  people's  brains  or  industry. 
More  curiously  still,  they  meekly  accept  the  situation  and 
are  becomingly  grateful  if  now  and  again  a  drone  bows 
to  a  worker.  Both  regard  w  ith  dull  surprise  the  existence 
of  a  class  into  which  neither  blood  nor  money  can  buy 
entrance — the  very  select  but  very  unassuming  aristocracy 
of  intellect.  I  have  heard  a  youthful  specimen  of  the 
birth-aristocrat  tribe  remark  that  "the  Longfellows  were 
quite  nice  people.  He  married  one  of  the  Blanks,  you 
know."  That  alliance  gave  to  Longfellow  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  meeting  the  molluscous  youth  in  question 
"  in  society."  Lowell  has  always  been  in  society,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  tailor  or  peddler  in 
the  family  for  a  generation  or  more  back.  This  it  is 
which  has  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  his  real  brains,  to  do 
us  proud  among  the  effete  nobles  and  haughty  gillies  of 
the  court  of  St.  James. 

There  is  a  result  of  the  preeminence  awarded  to  intel- 
lect in  this  community  which  is  not  so  delightful,  though 
I  suspect  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Boston,  viz :  the  rank  growth 
of  spurious  litterateurs.  If  we  have  one  genuine  poet  we 
must  expect  a  score  of  imitators  in  everything  save  orig- 
inality. Emerson's  style  was  not  hard  to  copy.  The 
copies,  unlike  counterfeit  coins,  were  all  right  as  to  the 
ring,  but  the  metal  was  base.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
name  the  spurious  Concord  philosophers,  all  nourishing 
to  this  day  in  mushroom  opulence  on  the  strength  of  resi- 
dence in  his  last  abiding  place.  In  Joseph  Cook,  who  can 
settle  you  the  Chinese  question  after  a  day's  trip  to  Chi- 
natown, we  have  the  thoughts  of  a  Tupper  clothed  in  the 
language  of  Delphos.  We  have  poets  who  use  the  anvils 
of  Vulcan  to  forge  a  sonnet  to  their  mistress's  eyebrow, 
and  novelists  who  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  lauguage 
to  chronicle  the  soul-stirring  adventures  of  a  tea-party. 
Many  of  them  are  incapable  of  higher  work;  some  of 
them  believe  that  the  public  will  not  consume  anything 
stronger  than  spoon-victuals. 

But  the  fashion  of  syllabub  literature  is  passing  away. 
The  "  Bread-Winners,"  crude  as  it  was  in  some  respects 
and  vicious  as  was  its  moral,  yet  compelled  attention  by 
dealing  with  real  human  beings  who  had  and  vented 
actual  human  passions.  The  book  was  read  eagerly  and 
admired  for  its  virility  until  it  began  to  be  condemned  for 
the  author's  evident  lack  of  sympathy  with  all  true  bread- 
winners. Nevertheless  it  marks  a  departure  from  the  di- 
lettante in  fiction  and  a  probable  revival  of  the  dramatic  or, 
in  its  better  meaning,  the  "  sensational,"  in  literature. 
To  such  a  revival  lusty,  living,  virile  California  should 
contribute  its  share.  J.  J.  R. 


Langhorne  traveled  to  Chichester  to  visit  the  grave  of 
Collins,  his  favorite  poet.  The  sexton  having  shown  him 
the  grave,  Langhorne  became  very  sentimental  and  deeply 
affected.  "  Ah !"  said  the  sexton,  "  you  may  well  grieve 
for  Mr.  Collins,  for  he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  first-rate 
tailor." 


Some  person  re'K-rted  to  Tasso  that  a  malicious  enemy 
spoke  ill  of  him  to  all  the  world.  "  Let  him  persevere, 
said  Tasso;  "  his  rancor  gives  me  no  pain.  How  much 
better  is  it  that  he  should  speak  ill  of  me  to  all  the  world 
than  that  all  the  world  should  speak  ill  of  me  to  him." 


Malherbe  having  dined  with  the  Bishop  of  Rouen, 
who  was  a  dull  preacher,  w-as  asked  by  him  to  adjourn 
from  the  table  to  the  church,  where  he  was  then  going  to 
preach.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  Malherbe, "  but  I  can  sleep 
very  well  where  I  am." 


A  Persian  philospher,  being  asked  by  what  method 
he  had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  answered,  "  By  not 
being  prevented  by  shame  from  asking  questions  when  I 
was  ignorant." 

The  fifth  edition  of  a  heavy  work  being  announced,  a 
person  expressed  some  surprise,  which  was  answered  by 
one  in  the  secret,  "  It  is  the  only  way  to  sell  the  first." 


HOW  THEY  HUNTED  THE  MOA. 

BY  JOHN  MANNING. 

Before  narrating  the  manner  in  which  the  aborigines  of 
New  Zealand  hunted  the  moa,  it  is  first  desirable  to  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  a  description  of  the  moa  itself. 
The  moa — the  largest  bird  known  to  ornithology,  and 
generally  believed  to  be  now  extinct — belonged  to  the 
ostrich  family,  and  was  indigenous  to  New  Zealand  alone. 
There  is  in  the  Melbourne  Museum  a  skeleton  of  a  moa, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  young  one,  that  stands  five  feet 
high,  with  a  neck  about  the  same  length,  which  the  un- 
sophisticated w  ould  mistake  for  the  skeleton  of  a  young 
camel.  The  visitor  is  amazed,  and  at  first  incredulous, 
when  told  that  the  object  before  him  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
bird;  and  not  until  he  casts  his  eyes  on  the  two  legs  on 
which  its  great  body  is  balanced,  at  the  three  toes,  the 
pelvis  and  the  breast,  can  he  reconcile  himself  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  indeed  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  and  not  of 
a  quadruped.  But  the  full-grown  specimen— the  remains 
of  many  of  which  have  been  exhumed  at  various  times 
by  naturalists,  surveyors  and  miners,  and  are  still  being 
occasionally  discovered — must  have  been,  in  life,  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  the  specimen  in  the  museum.  Some  of 
those  birds  could  have  plucked  leaves  from  trees  sixteen 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  body  alone,  without  the 
neck,  was  nine  feet  and  a  half  high,  swung  on  two  legs 
five  feet  long.  The  egg  of  a  moa  held  two  gallons  of 
water. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  party  of  miners  prospecting 
in  the  alps  of  the  South  Island  are  said  to  have  seen  foot- 
prints of  a  bird,  each  print  fourteen  inches  long  and  eleven 
inches  wide.  This  discovery  is  regarded  by  some  as  war- 
ranting the  belief  in  the  existence  still  of  some  specimens 
of  the  moa,  w  hich  have  betaken  themselves  to  those  lofty 
solitudes  to  escape  from  its  implacable  enemy,  the  Maori. 

The  moa,  tradition  says,  was  gregarious,  like  the  ostrich 
and  emu,  and  fed  in  flocks  of  three  or  four  on  fern  and 
other  roots,  which  they  dug  out  of  the  ground  with  their 
enormous  toes,  and  also  on  herbs  and  rats,  the  only 
quadruped  indigenous  to  New  Zealand.  Like  the 
ostrich  and  emu,  the  moa  swallowed  stones  to  promote 
digestion,  and  when  the  stones  became  smooth  and  round 
and  no  longer  of  functional  use,  they  were  ejected. 
These  are  called  moa-stones,  and  are  found  in  large 
quantities  with  the  remains  of  the  bird. 

The  Maories  were  in  mortal  dread  of  the  moa ;  and 
small  wonder,  for  time  and  again  it  had  walked  off  with  a 
warrior  in  its  beak,  and  torn  him  up  with  its  claws  and 
devoured  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  flesh  of  the  moa  was  good  for 
eating,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
utterly  destroying  so  ferocious  an  enemy,  the  Maories 
made  incessant  war  on  it.  It  was  dangerous  work,  this 
war  on  the  moa;  but  man,  in  however  rude  a  state,  is  for- 
tunately more  than  a  match  in  the  long  run  for  any 
creature,  however  cunning  or  formidable.  The  highest 
accomplishment  of  an  ancient  Maori  warrior  consisted  in 
being  a  good  moa-hunter.  The  moa's  habits  were  there- 
fore closely  observed  and  well  studied. 

The  moa,  unlike  the  ostrich  or  emu,  was  not  a  swift 
runner.  It  was  too  ponderous  for  rapid  motion.  The 
enormous  quantity  of  food  needed  for  its  support  obliged 
it  to  spread  over  a  large  area  of  country,  and  to  pasture 
in  flocks  of  only  three  or  four  in  a  flock.  It  never  turned 
on  its  pursuer,  but  only  chased  its  enemy  when  in  full 
view.  These  well-ascertained  habits  and  peculiarities 
enabled  the  Maories  to  use  corresponding  strategy. 

The  hunters  therefore,  observing  the  greatest  caution 
so  as  not  suddenly  to  encounter  the  dread  enemy,  went 
out  in  hundreds  in  quest  of  its  tracks.  These  found,  and 
the  direction  in  Which  the  moa  was  proceeding  being  thus 
ascertained,  the  hunters  followed  in  the  rear,  spread  out 
in  a  semicircle  of  five  or  six  miles.  Then,  raising  a  horrid 
noise  and  uproar,  they  slowly  pursued  the  tracks,  closing 
their  ranks  cautiously  and  gradually.  The  moas,  fright- 
ened at  the  noise,  moved  forward,  and  so  the  movements 
on  both  sides  continued  until  various  flocks  met  and 
formed  a  herd.  The  hunters'  object  all  along  was  to 
urge  on  the  herd  to  the  edge  of  some  lake  or  morass, 
where,  accordin  \  to  a  concerted  plan,  hot  stones  were 
scattered  around  by  another  party  of  hunters.  When  the 
moas  came  along  they  picked  up  and  swallowed  the  hot 
stones  for  the  usual  functional  purpose ;  but  feeling  their 
stomachs  unpleasantly  overheated,  they  rushed  to  the 
water  to  cool  themselves.  The  precipitancy  with  which 
they  ran  for  water  caused  them  to  plunge  into  the  mud, 
where  they  hopelessly  bogged  and  struggled,  not  more 
from  the  depth  of  the  mire  than  from  their  own  weight. 

But  all  the  birds  would  not  simultaneously  feel  the 
necessity  of  swallowing  stones  to  stimulate  digestion,  and 
those  which  did  not  swallow  the  hot  stones  needed  no 
water,  and  were  therefore  disengaged  and  ready  for  battle. 
The  moa,  however,  was  too  formidable  to  be  encountered, 
except  at  disadvantage.  The  Maories  therefore  built  a 
fort,  in  anticipation,  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  here 
the  hunters  ensconced  themselves  until  the  untrapped 
birds  had  gone  away  and  those  in  the  mire  had  so  ex- 
hausted themselves  by  their  struggles  as  to  encourage  the 
hunters  to  sally  forth  and  fall  on  them  with  club  and 
spear.  Even  under  this  disadvantage,  many  a  brave  hun- 
ter had  got  his  quietus  from  a  blow  with  a  beak  or  a  wound 
from  a  talon.  But  the  battle  generally  resulted  in  favor 
of  the  man  as  against  the  bird.  .  The  remains  of  the 
gigantic  bird  are  therefore  usually  found  on  the  borders  of 
lakes  and  ancient  water-courses. 
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THE  STAGE. 


Patti  is  the  diamond,  Gerster  is  the  "  pure  and 
perfect  pearl."  Patti  is  ever  brilliant,  and  at 
times  scintillates  with  a  force  that  makes  her 
dazzling.  Gerster  charms  with  a  warm,  luminous 
radiance  thoroughly  unlike  her  sister  artist,  but 
not  the  less  rare  and  delightful.  It  seems  that, 
like  the  diamond,  Patti  cannot  grow  faint  or 
change.  She  is  indeed  a  special  creation,  and 
not  apparently  amenable  to  the  fallibilities  of 
common  clay.  She  is  the  radiant  spirit  of  a 
marvelous  human  voice.  When  she  is  gone,  if 
she  ever  does  go,  which  one  begins  to  doubt  as 
possible,  she  will  be  remembered,  not  as  a  woman, 
but  as  some  incarnation  of  melody,  of  music. 
Gerster  is  the  pearl  of  womankind — one  of  h*.r 
sex,  yet  a  queen  among  them  by  right  of  a  great 
gift  of  nature  and  a  genius  that  enables  her  to 
make  wonderful  use  ol  it.  She  is  an  honored 
wife,  a  devoted  mother,  and  in  addition  to  the 
rare  possession  she  holds  in  her  voice  and  her 
artistic  genius,  she  has  the  distinct  charm  of 
a  womanly,  sympathetic  nature.  She  does  not 
inspire  admiration  only;  she  inspires  respect, 
and  it  is  easily  intelligible  that  to  one  who  has 
the  pleasure  of  intimate  friendship  with  her  she 
should  inspire  affection.  A  young  woman  still, 
barely  her  in  prime  yet,  she  has  climbed  the  hill  of 
fame  almost  to  the  top,  and  there  are  many  years 
before  her  in  which  to  shine  a  star,  if  not  the 
star  of  the  opera  stage. 

There  have  always  been  two  or  three  singers  in 
the  world  at  one  time,  whom  to  criticise,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  would  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  conceited  ignorance.  When  a  great 
artist  has  reached  the  point  at  which  art  be- 
comes absorbed  in  nature,  there  is  a  glorious  op- 
portunity for  small  critics  who  harp  upon  little 
technicalities  to  be  silent.  They  can  only  then 
take  their  places  as  finger-posts  to  point  the  way 
for  those  who  have  less  frequently  or  less  ob- 
servantly traveled  it.  It  is  not  often  in  San 
Francisco  that  their  position  is  reduced  to  such 
a  sinecure. 

Great  singers,  great  pictures  and  great  music 
grow  upon  us.  In  the  tirst  night 's  audience  that 
greeted  Gerster  there  were  many  who  had  heard 
her  before,  and  they  perhaps  enjoyed  her  most. 
The  house  received  her  enthusiastically,  but  not 
half  so  much  so  as  those  who  hear  her  a  few  more 
times  will.  She  has  been  received  with  even 
greater  enthusiasm  at  the  Academy  of  Music  by 
a  New  York  audience,  the  most  blase  in 
America — an  audience  before  which  she  has  sung 
at  intervals  for  the  past  five  years.  In  Patti's 
case  the  same  experience  of  unfailing  attraction 
is  noticeable.  Time  was  in  Milan  when  they 
hissed  her — proposed  to  ostracise  her  forever,  on 
account  of  Nicolini;  but  she  simply  stood  and 
sang  to  them  until  that  critical  but  appreciative 
public,  won  over  to  a  man,  turned  completely 
about,  raised  rafters  with  bravos,  drew  her  home 
in  her  carriage — indeed  metaphorically  took  her 
back  to  their  heart  of  hearts,  Nicolini  and  all. 
Those  who  hear  her  once  think  she  is  a  great 
singer.  Nobody  knows  how  great  a  singer  she 
is  until  he  has  heard  her  often,  and  every  repeti- 
tion is  an  increasing  pleasure.  Talent  is  mainly 
mediocrity,  and  wearies.  Genius  never  ceases  to 
reveal  new  beauties.  Its  power  to  charm  is  in- 
finite. In  Gerster  and  Patti  we  have  genius. 
Neither  of  them  will  ever  pall  upon  her  audi- 
ences. It  is  as  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  by 
the  soft,  mellow  warmth  of  Gerster,  or  the  bril- 
liant purity  of  Patti,  as  it  is  to  resist  the  current 
of  electricity  when  the  circuit  is  complete. 

We  have  heard  "  Lucia"  very  often,  We  have 
paid  our  little  dollar  and  a  half,  sometimes  a 
little  more,  and  heard  a  woman  with  a  robust  or 
a  thin  voice,  as  the  case  might  be,  wrestle  with 
the  mad  scene,  or  roll  the  air  about  more  or 
less  boisterously  in  the  charming  ..uisic 
which  abounds  in  the  opera  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  We  have  watched  her  as  she 
has  bent  her  neck  and  shot  out  musical  fireworks 
with  greater  or  less  precision,  and  greater  or  less 
brilliancy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even 
the  greatest  prima  donnas  of  the  past  in  this  city 
never  stood  on  the  stage  and  sang  as  Gerster 
does.  There  is  no  spasmodic  muscular  effort. 
The  runs  are  so  natural,  the  trills  so  simple,  the 
fioriture  generally  so  gracefully  and  easily  given, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Gerster  could 
even  order  her  dinner  in  anything  but  music. 
But  it  is  not  in  execution  alone;  it  is  not  in  the 
warm,  expressive,  melodious,  gentle  voice  alone; 
it  is  in  the  combination  that  one  tint's  himself 
most  thoroughly  charmed.  Lucia  is  a  woman, 
yielding  herself  against  her  will  to  overwhelming 
circumstances,  and  the  elaboration  that,  with 
other  prima  donnas  carries  one  away  from  the 
character  and  the  subject,  becomes  in  her  case  an 
elaboration  of  love,  of  pathos,  of  despair,  of  mad- 
ness. Gerster's  acting  is  a  trifle  overdone  in 
places,  but  it  shows  a  most  unusual  dramatic 
quality  in  a  prima  donna. 

Galassi  will  be  a  most  popular  member  of  the 
company.  He  is  an  artist  who  has  worthily 
divided  popularity  in  America  with  Campanini 
and  other  great  singers.  With  a  fine  stage  pres- 
ence, an  impassioned,  impressive  style  of  acting, 
a  mellow,  rich,  resonant  voice,  he  was  the  only 
one  in  "  Lucia  "  who  fairly  stood  beside  the  great 
prima  donna.  He  is  always  great.  In  heroic 
Wagnerian  parts  he  seems  to  fit  exactly,  and  yet 
he  is  equally  good  in  the  light  and  fascinating 
class  of  opera  of  which  "Carmen"  is  a  shining 


example.  This  is  always  a  work  of  greatness  in 
a  singer,  especially  in  a  baritone.  There  is  in 
Galassi's  performance  a  constant  impression  of 
enormous  reserve  force.  It  looks  as  if— if  he 
wanted  to — he  could  shake  the  pendants  from 
off  the  center  gaslight.  Hut  he  gives  his  audi- 
ence just  enough,  and  he  is  heard  everywhere. 

Signor  Anton  is  not  likely  to  suit  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  has  an  unpleasant  voice,  a  harsh, 
nasal  delivery,  and  he  is  small  and  unprepossess- 
ing in  appearance.  Those  peculiarities  arc  not 
his  fault,  but  neither  are  they  ours;  and  we  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  accept  them  in  a  spirit  of 
good  nature  when  seats  cost  so  much.  He  has 
a  certain  amount  of  technical  skill,  and  he  gets 
through  an  opera  fairly,  but  I  fancy  the  audience 
at  "Lucia "felt  really  no  interest  in  him  after 
Gerster  had  gone— whether  he  died  or  not— and 
he  sang  the  last  scene  to  an  irresponsive  house. 
The  chorus  and  the  orchestra  arc  the  best  we 
have  ever  had  here,  and  Signor  Arditi  is  a  per- 
fect conductor.  The  minor  people  are  not  much 
better  than  we  have  seen.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  enthuse  over  them.  If  God  had  l>een 
good  to  us  and  given  us  Campanini,  the  "Lucia" 
performance  would  have  been  the  most  brilliant 
ever  heard  or  asked  for  here.  Hut  we  must  not 
complain.  The  people  who  are  crowding  to  the 
opera  are  laying  in  a  store  of  musical  reminis- 
cences that  they  will  tell  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  with  pleasure  by  the  firesides 
of  the  future. 


Gerster's  Adina  is  a  performance  far  away  in 
character  from  her  Lucia.  From  tragedy,  pathos, 
madness  to  the  lightest  of  coquetry  is  a  long 
way.  Vet  it  is  the  sympathetic  quality  in  Ger- 
ster's voice,  the  gentleness  in  her  nature,  that 
makes  her  great  in  both.  There  are  many  roles 
between  Lucia  and  Adina,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  Gerster  would  be  successful  in  all.  Mar- 
guerite is  between  them,  and  yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  part  would  not  altogether  suit  her. 
Violetta  is  between  them,  but  she  has  not  the 
brilliant  dramatic  style  that  would  fit  that  char- 
acter. Mignon  would  be  too  heavy  for  the  sym- 
pathetic organ.  I  am,  of  course,  judging  by 
comparison  with  the  ideal  perfection.  There  is 
a  good  deal  in  common  between  the  acceptable, 
the  great  even,  in  Lucia  and  Adina.  If  to  Ger- 
ster's soft  magnetism  of  voice  were  added  Patti's 
brilliancy,  we  might  have  absolute  perfection  ;  and 
Lucia  would  be  scope  for  all.  The  woman  who 
could  sing  Adina  might  not  beablc  to  touch  Lucia 
and  vice  versa.  No  better  description  of  Ger- 
ster's quality  could  be  given  than  to  say  that  she 
sings  both  parts  alike  well.  In  Lucia  she  reaches 
her  audience  very  early  in  the  opera.  In  Adina 
we  have  to  watch  her  closely,  and  although  her 
wonderful  genius  shines  out  in  everything,  it  is 
not  with  the  strength  and  unmistakable  effect. 
During  the  first  act  of  "  Elisir  d'Amore  "  she  is 
beautifully  artistic — how  artistic  only  the  ob- 
server sees.  The  people  who  wait  lor  broad  or 
brilliant  effects  are  at  a  loss  to  value  the  first 
scenes  at  all.  Every  now  and  again  a  startling 
little  bit  of  execution  or  a  striking  bit  of  delivery 
passes  like  a  sudden  shock  of  pleasure  through 
the  audience.  It  is  not  put  on  for  effect.  It 
simply  happens  in  places  where  the  audience  get 
the  full  benefit  of  it.  But  when  in  the  second 
act  Gerster  meets  her  opportunity  with  Dulca- 
mara, there  is  an  irresistible  appreciation  of  her 
greatness.  There  are  two  things  the  audience 
will  at  all  times  go  wild  over — that  duet  and  the 
rondo  introduction  by  Arditi.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  little  beauties  in  her  Adina  that  are 
too  subtile  for  the  ordinary  listener,  but  the  voice 
and  execution  ol  those  two  numbers  open' up  to 
the  most  unobservant  the  voice,  artistic  training 
and  genius  of  Gerster. 

Vicini  is  an  example  of  the  acceptable  tenor 
in  the  best  Italian  opera.  One  can  judge  by  in- 
ference what  the  value  of  the  sometimes  abused 
singers  of  American  companies  really  is.  Vicini 
is  well  trained.  He  is  good  in  phrasing,  in  ex- 
pression, in  acting.  He  has  not  as  good  a  voice 
as  Fabrini;  he  has  hardly  as  agreeable  a  voice 
as  the  no  voice  of  Castle ;  he  has  not  the  strength 
of  Baldanza; — yet  he  was  Mapleson's  tenor  in 
New  York,  and  he  has  sung  all  the  roles  with 
I'atti  and  Gerster.  Special  creations  like  Cam- 
panini are  expected  by  some  people  to  sing  in 
dollar-and-a-half  opera.  And  yet  here  arc  Anton 
and  Vicini  accepted  in  the  East,  ranked  as  (it 
support  for  the  greatest  .prima  donnas,  while 
Abbott  travels  with  three  who  are  sadly  abused 
for  being  better.  Let  us  sit  down  ami  take  it 
philosophically.  If  Anton  and  Vicini  arc  the 
best  for  five  and  ten  dollar  opera  that  Mapleson 
can  get,  let  us  be  lenient  to  the  English  opera 
companies  who  play  for  moderate  figures.  But 
Vicini  is  a  long  way  better  than  Anton,  and  he 
acts  well.  The  buffo  is  very  clever,  but  a  trifle 
given  to  low  comedy.  He  has  a  very  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities,  being  at  once  a  comedian 
and  an  opera  singer.  Lombardclli  is  good, 
although  he  is  not  as  good  as  Campobello. 
Little  Miss  Valerga  is  a  cousin  of  the  Valcrgas 
who  are  distributed  among  the  local  o|K-ra  com- 
panies and  minstrels  in  various  proportions. 
She  is,  however,  much  better  trained,  and  she 
would  be  a  capable  prima  donna  for  one  of  the 
American  companies." 

Patti's  Violetta  is  a  performance  that  can 
hardly  be  criticised.  The  same  remark  will  ap- 
ply to  anything  probably  that  Patti  may  do.  I 
know  that  there  are  critics  who  will  point  out 
to  the  Creator  the  mistakes  he  made  in  arrang- 


ing her  vocal  organ,  and  venture  suggestions  as 
to  how  a  better  might  be  produced.  I  know 
there  are  people  who  cannot  sing,  who  don't 
know  much  about  singing,  who  will  find  flaws 
in  Patti.  Their  cardinal  principle  is  that  there 
is  nothing  perfect  save  their  infallible  judgment. 
When  th(  Almighty  made  I'atti  he  came  so  close 
to  the  perfection  of  possibilities  of  the  human 
voice  that  one  can  almost  guess  how  much  far- 
ther he  could  go.  But  she  is  good  enough  for 
this  world,  and  she  will  make  a  superb  and  ad- 
mirable angel  in  the  next.  I  don't  know  if  she 
already  knows  how  to  play  upon  the  harp,  or  if 
she  will  have  to  learn  when  she  gets  there.  She 
is  an  artiste,  one  and  incomparable — a  vivacious, 
pretty,  bright  little  woman.  She  has  what  few 
prima  donnas  have,  a  physique  in  admirable 
suiting  with  her  voice  and  its  capabilities. 
What  are  its  capabilities?  Anything  in  music. 
Anything  that  a  composer  can  write  I'atti  can 
sing,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  will  make 
more  out  of  a  composition  than  the  writer  dreamt 
was  in  it.  I  sat  delighted  through  "  La  Trav- 
iata  "  on  Thursday  night.  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  saw  nobody  but  Patti — heard  nobody — 
save  for  a  brief  time  when  Galassi  was  on  the 
stage.  The  interest  of  the  opera  centered  far 
more  in  the  Violetta  than  the  play  does  on  Ca- 
mille — not  only  because  the  composer  has  partly 
willed  it  so,  but  because  the  tenor  was  so  bad. 
Yet  the  bad  tenor  could  not  do  much  hurt  to 
I'atti.  True,  in  the  duets  and  concerted  music 
it  rather  marred  the  brilliant  beauty  of  the 
diva's  voice,  but  she  lived  through  it  all  and  car- 
ried orl  the  honors  she  carries  off  everywhere  she 
goes.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  "LaTraviata" 
that  the  average  public  only  vaguely  feels  to  be 
beautiful.  There  wasan  unremitting  brilliancy  in 
Patti's  performance  that  was  over  the  heads  of  the 
majority,  and  passed  not  unnoticed  but  unac- 
knowledged. I  say  not  unnoticed,  because  for 
the  first  time  many  people  were  being  taught 
what  opera  singing  meant,  and  their  partial  be- 
wilderment at  finding  out  how  little  they  knew 
about  it  confused  them.  If  there  is  any  more 
in  Violetta,  anything  either  musical  ordramatic, 
that  Patti  did  not  bring  out,  Verdi  must  have 
written  m  opera  far  beyond  any  appreciation  it 
has  yet  had.  Patti's  voice  is  flawless.  It  is 
pure,  rich,  brilliant,  powerful,  flexible,  almost 
everything  that  a  voice  may  be,  ami  she  uses  it 
with  skill,  grace,  ease,  and  a  command  that 
makes  one  listen  in  wonder  all  the  time.  She  is 
a  phenomenon.  I  like  Gerster.  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  Gerster's  voice  produces  a  peculiar, 
delicious  sensation  in  me  that  Patti's  does  not. 
Patti  raises  a  man  out  of  his  seat  with  a  bril- 
liancy that  is  electrical.  Gerster  draws  a  man  to 
her  by  a  charm  that  is  magnetic.  Yet  there  is 
much  that  is  sympathetic,  soft  and  feeling 
in  Patti  as  well,  and  in  her  complete  possession 
of  everything  else  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
great  singer  she  stands  far  beyond  her  sister. 
Patti  will  in  all  probability,  however,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Gerster.  With  the  experience  on  the 
•stage,  the  development  of  everything — for  Ger- 
ster is  still  a  young  woman — she  will  rise  to 
even  a  higher  place  than  Patti,  for  Patti's  suc- 
cessor must  be  greater  than  she.  Gerster  will 
never  have  her  brilliancy,  will  never  have  her 
dash  and  chic;  but  that  quality  which  made  her 
Lucia  in  places  wonderfully  touching  is  almost 
the  only  thing  that  Patti  lacks  of  perfection, 
and  that  will  win  the  hearts  of  all  people,  I 
think  that  Nilsson  holds  a  distant  third  place. 
She  has  not  any  greater  technique  than  Gerster, 
nor  has  she  the  same  quality  of  sympathetic 
voice.  She  cannot  be  light,  her  whole  nature 
being  earnest.  She  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
Patti  almost  at  any  point.  But  still  she  is  the 
third,  and  that  is  a  good  deal  to  say  in  a  world 
of  so  many  nullions  of  people. 


I  am  afraid  Sara  Jewel  t  is  a  rather  disappointed 
woman.  No  company  that  could  be  brought  to 
town  could  stand  up  against  the  opera  excite- 
ment, and  if  the  Baldwin  is  not  doing  a  large 
business  it  is  not  because  the  play  or  the  per- 
formance is  unworthy  of  it.  "Daniel  Rochat'' 
has  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  here.  It 
appealed  to  us  very  strongly  when  it  was  first 
played  by  the  Union  Square  Company  at  the 

California  theater.  Then  the  most  distinct  suc- 
cesses were  Stoddart  as  Hidache  and  Miss 
Jewett  as  Leah.  The  first  cannot  be  replaced. 
It  is  doubtful  if  anybody  could  be  accepted  by 
our  people  after  the  brilliant  performance  of  the 
part  by  Stoddart.  Sara  Jewell's  Leah  is  still 
her  greatest  part.  She  is  the  ideal  of  the  char- 
acter, and  Sardou  could  not  have  written  or  con- 
ceived one  more  closely  fitted  to  her.  It  is  a 
most  refined  and  natural  piece  of  acting.  Henry 
Lee  is  not  bad  as  Daniel  Rochat.  Hut  there  is 
a  lack  of  intellectuality  in  him.  He  is  still  and 
forever  the  actor.  He  has  awkward  attitudes, 
affected  gestures,  and  he  does  not  bring  out  the 
strong  points  of  the  play— conviction  fighting 
against  passion  and  love.  If  it  were  a  struggle 
between  honor  and  passion,  Mr.  Lee's  Daniel 
Rochat  would  be  more  than  acceptable.  Hut 
there  is  a  subtile  question  in  the  character  which 
he  docs  not  grasp,  which  he  could  not  give  ex- 
pression to  if  he  did  grasp  it.  He  is  better  than 
Whiting,  but  Del'cllcville  was  much  closer  to  the 
part  of  the  atheist,  although  it  may  as  well  be 
written  that  the  man  who  can  do  it  properly  has 
not  been  seen  here  yet.  The  other  parts  are  not 
badly  done,  although  none  of  them  are  above 
clever  mediocrity. 


Jeffreys-Lewis,  Phoebe  Davies,  Joseph  Grism 
and  Miss  Harry,  are  the  best  ]x.-ople  in  "  Alixe," 
at  the  California,  but  generally  the  performance 
is  an  excellent  one. 


"The  Hoop  of  Gold,"  a  melodrama  by  a  melo- 
dramatic combination,  comes  next  week  to  the 
Hush  Street  Theater 


'The  Minstrels  are  making  great  fun  of  the 
doggers.    Voi.AGE. 


THE  RAILWAY  WORLD. 


Attorney  General  Marshall  is  engaged  in  a 
work  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature.  It  will  be  a  large  quarto 
volume,  showing  in  how  many  different  ways  you 
can  call  a  man  an  idiot  and  a  liar  when  he  dis- 
agrees with  you  upon  a  point  of  law  or  a  ques- 
tion of  public  policy. 

Governor  Stanford  was  in  'Turkey  when  last 
heard  from.  The  Sultan  gave  him  an  audience 
which  lasteil  half  a  day,  and  on  parting  wrung 
his  hand  and  shed  tears.  H is  Sublime  Majesty 
was  heard  to  say  after  the  Governor  had  left 
him:  "  Mahomet,  what  a  man!  I  shall  direct  the 
Vizier  to  build  a  few  railroads,  and  order  that 
no  taxes  of  any  kind  be  collected  hereafter." 

'The  Carson  and  Colorado  railroad,  starting 
from  the  Mound  House — a  saloon  on  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Truckee  railroad,  a  few  miles  from 
Virginia  City — and  ending  no  man  knows  ex- 
actly where,  is  a  puzzle  to  the  railway  world. 
'The  end  of  it,  about  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  beginning,  is  poking  around  the  sagebrush 
looking  for  a  new  mining  district,  much  like  a 
snake  searching  for  a  sleeping  jack-rabbit.  A 
Mr.  Yerington  is  the  genius  who  superintends 
this  road,  and  guides  the  prospecting  end  of  it. 
D.  O.  Mills  has  the  pleasure  of  footing  the  bills. 

Ex-Railroad  Commissioner  Heerstecher  has 
grown  so  stout  and  rosy  on  the  vineyard  which 
he  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  conscience,  that 
strangers  often  take  him  for  an  honest  man.  No 
one,  to  look  at  him  rolling  in  wealth,  would  sup- 
pose, unless  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  a 
few  short  years  ago  he  had  no  capital  but  his 
jaw  and  a  place  on  Kearney's  platform  at  the 
sand-lots.  'The  rumor  that  this  now  prosperous 
citizen  has  had  framed  and  hung  up  in  his  par- 
lor the  report  of  the  legislative  committee  charg- 
ing him  with  taking  bribes  from  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  is  without  founda- 
tion in  fact. 


'That  fine  dressing  and  good  manners  do  not 
always  go  hand-in-hand  we  verily  believe,  and 
the  truth  of  it  was  brought  home  to  us  most 
forcibly  the  other  night.  Dropping  into  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  Sunday  evening  to  hear  the 
serenade  and  see  La  Diva  Patti,  if  possible,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  corridor  on  the  first  floor. 
While  waiting  for  the  music  to  begin  we  cast 
our  eyes  around  on  the  assembled  crowd. 
Strolling  leisurely  toward  us  came  a  couple,  evi- 
dently husband  and  w  ife,  judging  from  the  happy 
disregard  they  showed  for  each  other.  lie  was 
gorgeous  in  black  broadcloth.  She  was  re- 
splendent in  velvet,  lace  and  diamonds.  When 
they  reached  a  space  where  a  view  could  be  ob- 
tained through  the  glass  of  the  court  below  the 
lady  stopped  to  look  down,  whereupon  her  lord 
and  master  came  to  a  halt  a  few  paces  behind. 
His  hat  was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  one 
hand  was  deeply  plunged  in  his  trowser  pocket, 
while  the  other  firmly  gras]x.-d  a  rather  heavy- 
looking  stick.  After  a  moment's  pause  he  lifted 
the  cane  and  gave  his  better-half  a  vigorous  poke 
between  the  shoulder-blades,  which  gentle  re- 
minder of  his  presence  not  being  acknowledged 
quickly  enough  to  please  him,  he  proceeded  with 
the  same  implement  to  play  a  tatoo  upon  her 
arm.  This  brought  a  look  of  inquiry  from 
Madam,  and  he,  shaking  his  hat  more  forward 
on  his  head,  motioned  with  his  shoulder  toward 
the  other  side  of  the  court,  saying: 

"Come  along,  can't  ye?  'There's  a  better 
place  yonder." 

Without  waiting  for  a  response  he  proceeded 
in  the  direction  indicated,  leaving  her  to  follow 
after  him. 

Has  anyone  failed  to  notice  the  insidious  but 
sure  effect  of  the  late  slogging  match  upon  nil 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  our  midst?  'To 
the  veriest  midget  of  a  male  infant,  all  seem  im- 
bued with  the  prevailing  craze,  and  each  tries 
the  strength  of  his  biceps  whenever  occasion 
and  an  antagonist  offer.  As  we  sauntered 
along  the  street  the  other  evening  at  each  cor- 
ner we  came  to  we  encountered  fresh  displays  of 
the  boxer's  art .    Tin-  first  exhibition  was  given 

by  a  pair  of  policeman,  who  wi  re  engaged  in  a 
friendly  contest  outside  a  grocery  door.  Next 
we  came  upon  two  telegraph  messenger-boys 
locked  in  aught  but  kindly  embrace.  The  third 
example  was  aflorded  us  by  a  pair  of  stalwart 
negroes,  one  of  whom  was  cleverly  sent  to  grass 
as  we  passed  them.  'Two  waiting  hackmen  were 
the  next  disciples  ol  the  pugilistic  art  we  came 
upon,  while  a  pair  of  toddling  youngsters  strug- 
gled with  each  other  beneath  our  feet.  So  it 
went,  till  finally  we  encountered  a  pair  of  young 
bloods  who,  while  waiting  lor  their  car,  were 
having  a  fencini'  match  with  their  umbrellas, 
and  close  at  hand  we  actually  beheld  two  staid 
members  of  the  Pacific  Club  endeavoring  to  tilt 
each  other's  hats  over  each  other's  noses. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MYSTIC  SHIP. 


.A.  Yarn  of  the  JToreoacrtle. 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  HAMILL. 


Our  ship  the  Grampus,  homeward  hound, 

From  out  the  Polar  seas, 
Held  northward  for  Magellan's  strait 

Before  a  rattling  breeze. 

The  Southern  Cross  above  us  stood 

Within  a  cold  blue  sky, 
And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  sight, 

Nor  ice,  nor  vessel  nigh. 

That  night  it  was  my  watch  on  deck — 

Four  of  us  in  the  waist ; 
We  smoked  and  yarned,  the  while  the  mate 

Behind  us  grimly  paced. 

A  stern  and  moody  man  was  he, 

Not  given  to  our  ways; 
Some  said  with  murder  on  his  soul 

And  evil  in  his  gaze. 

However  that,  he  never  harmed 

The  mortal  that  I  know; 
Nor  did  I  ever  meet  the  man 

Who  suffered  from  his  blow. 

He  was  a  Scotchman,  as  I've  heard, 
His  name  was  Hugh  Mcl.eod; 

A  sailor,  and  a  good  one,  too, 
If  something  over-proud. 

Well,  as  I  said,  it  was  our  watch; 

The  night  was  clear,  the  sea 
A  cloud  of  sparkles  in  our  wake, 

And  all  before  us  free. 

There  was  no  moon  ;  but  not  a  star 

Was  missing  from  the  sky, 
And  bright  was  every  one  as  love 

Within  my  Jennie's  eye. 

Merrily  bowled  the  ship  along 

Before  a  good  stout  breeze, 
And  merrily  the  cordage  sang 

To  leave  the  Southern  seas. 

After  a  long  nine  months  or  more 

Upon  the  ocean's  foam, 
It  does  a  sailor  good  to  see 

The  furrow  follow  home. 

"  Sail  ho!"  was  that  the  top-man's  cry? 

Why  turn  we  four  so  pale? 
What  was  that  voice  so  thin  and  clear, 

And  where  might  be  the  sail? 

Now,  Christ,  in  mercy  let  me  see 

No  sight  like  that  again  : 
On  our  port  bow  a  cloud  of  sail 

Uprising  from  the  main. 

Ay,  there!— where  but  a  breath  before 

I'll  swear  no  sail  had  been, 
Across  our  course,  and  crowding  close, 

The  mystery  was  seen. 

White  as  the  snowy  shroud  of  death 

Its  swelling  canvas  towered, 
Gigantic  as  a  cloud  in  heaven 

From  which  the  still  stars  scoured. 

From  out  the  deep  dark  emerald  flood 

Its  glittering  hulk  upreared, 
The  waters  terrible  and  wild 

Drawn  back  in  shapes  as  weird. 

As  though  the  bottom  of  the  deep 

Unclosed  a  thousand  graves, 
From  out  the  fearful  yawn  it  rose 

Of  those  tremendous  waves. 

Our  ship  beneath  its  mighty  frame 

And  wings  of  Paradise 
Lay  like  a  cockle  in  the  wake 

Of  some  huge  cliff  of  ice. 

The  masts,  the  spars  of  silver  sheen, 

The  decks  of  beaten  gold, 
And  all  the  hull  of  jewel-work 

Most  dazzling  to  behold; 

And  for  a  figuie-head  it  had 

A  Death  with  whitened  bones 
And  skeleton  wings,  that  lay  aback 

Among  the  fretting  stones. 

On  all  the  brightest  radiance  shone, 

The  while  light  of  the  stars; 
It  lit  her  sides,  her  decks,  her  masts, 

And  streamed  along  the  spars; 

And  like  a  moon-lit  cloud  of  night 

Her  snowy  canvas  gleamed. 
No  shadow  dogged  the  ship— those  lights 

Far  down  the  ocean  streamed. 

But  was  the  ship  not  tenanted? 

Ah  yes!    In  bright  array 
We  saw  them  stand— an  angel  band. 

Or  gods  more  high  than  they. 

And  one  sublimest  in  his  port, 

Majestic  o'er  the  throng, 
In  whom  the  ancient  right  to  rule 

Seemed  fittest  to  belong, 

With  snow-white  flowing  hair  anil  beard 
And  looks  that  beamed  benign, 

The  center  of  the  group  he  stood 
As  in  a  calm  sunshine; 

And  by  his  side — O  womanhood, 

Hast  thou  so  fair  a  guise! — 
A  maiden  form  in  spotless  robes, 

All  heaven  within  her  eyes. 


The  flush  of  a  celestial  youth 

On  every  of  the  throng, 
And  music  breathing  from  their  ranks — 

Seraphic  harp  and  song. 

Across  our  course  without  a  hail 

The  mighty  vessel  steered  ; 
We  could  not  speak,  we  could  not  stir, 

But  watched  it  as  it  neared. 

I  know  not  what  it  was  that  turned 

My  sight  at  last  away 
(So  strong  the  soul  within  me  yearned 

I  could  not  say  it  nay); 

But  when  I  turned  to  where  the  mate 
Was  stricken  in  his  place — 

0  God,  that  look  of  agony! 
That  white  awe-smitten  face! 

"  Father!"  I  heard  him  murmur  low, 

And  "  Marion — my  own  V 
He  knelt  upon  the  after-deck, 

With  pleading  arms  out-thrown. 

Again  I  sought  the  mystic  ship; 

That  mighty  form  was  gone, 
But  o'er  the  eastern  waters  came 

The  radiance  of  the  dawn. 

1  came  to  where  the  mate  still  knelt; 
His  touch  was  cold  and  dead; 

With  that  last  word  his  lips  had  breathed 
His  fainting  soul  had  Bed, 

Some  say  that  he  was  wild  in  youth, 
And  gained  his  father's  curse; 

Some  say  his  hoiics  were  wrecked  and  lost 
Upon  his  loved  one  s  hearse; 

And  some,  that  spirits  doomed  on  earth 

Shall  lie  relieved  of  heaven, 
If  they  have  suffered  long  and  wait 

Their  hour  to  be  forgiven; 

And  that  this  ship  of  Life  and  Death, 

Whene'er  it  cross  your  track, 
Still  rescues  to  the  loved  and  lost 

Some  soul  from  wrath  and  wreck. 


A  COURT  SCENF. 


Old  Altornty  {prosecuting.  Now,  Mr.  Tyc, 
did  O'Brien  say  anything  to  you  when  you  ar- 
rested him? 

Officer  Tye  [reading  from  a  memorandum}. 
Yes,  sir;  I  asked  him  why  he  opened  the  China- 
man's till,  and  he  said — 

Old  Attorney.  One  moment,  one  moment,  sir; 
wait  till  I  put  the  question.  Well,  he  said  some- 
thing; now,  what  was  it? 

Witness.  He  said,  "  I  expected  to  find  hen 
s/iee — what  we  smoke — the  refuse  of  opium." 

Old  Attorney.  Find  what? 

Witness.  Hen  shee. 

Old  Attorney  {punctiliously}.  He  said  that? 
Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Old  Attorney.  That  was  in  answer  to  your 
question — 

Wit  nets  [interrupting].  Yes,  sir. 

Deep,  abstruse  cogitation  on  the  part  of  the 
old  attorney,  with  brow  weighted  on  hand. 

Old  Attorney.  You  asked  O'Hrien  why  he, 
O'Brien,  opened  the  till,  and  he  said — 

Witness  [resolved  to  be  understood].  Well,  it's 
just  this  way,  Judge;  I  caught  O'Brien,  you 
see;  and  I  says,  says  I,  "What  did  you  open 
that  there  till  fori  "  and  he — 

Old  Attorney.  Let  us  understand  this  matter, 
now.    You  asked  that  of  O'Brien;  am  I  right? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  says,  says  he,  "I 
expected  to  fi — " 

Old  Attorney.  That  is,  O'Brien  said. 

Witness  [eager  to  make  the  thing  perfectly 
clear].  O'Brien;  yes,  of  course.  He  says,  "  I  ex- 
pected to  find  hen  shee — what  we  smoke — the 
refuse  of  opium."  That's  just  exactly  what  he- 
said — what  O'Brien  said,  I  mean. 

The  old  attorney  leans  his  head  on  his  hands 
and  gazes  abstractedly  at  his  notes.  After  a 
siege  of  deep  thought,  he  rises  from  his  chair, 
aims  his  finger  at  the  witness,  and  continues: 

Old  Attorney.  This,  I  understand  you  to  say, 
was  in  answer  to  your  question  as  to  why 
O'Brien  opened  that  till? 

Witness  laboriously  corroborates  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  attorney,  ami  is  excused.  After  the 
examination  of  another  witness,  the  old  attor- 
ney repents  anil  calls  out  : 

"  Mr.  Bailiff,  recall  Officer  Tye.  If  the  Court 
please,  we  would  like  to  have  that  point  thor- 
oughly understood." 

[To  witnest.]  Now,  Mr.  Tye,  re-state  what 
O'Brien  said,  and  say  it  slow  and  distinct,  so 
that  His  Honor  can  grasp  the  full  meaning. 

Witness  [flushing  with  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  his  mission].  O'Brien  says  to  me, 
says  he  :  "  /  expected  to  find  hen  shee — what  we 
smoke— the  refuse  of  opium."  O'Brien  says  that 
—this  man  right  here;  and  he  says  it  to  me.  That 
is,  O'Brien  says  it  to  me,  I  mean. 

Old  Attorney.  That  will  do,  Mr.  Tye.  If  there 
should  be  any  doubt  about  the  exact  language 
we  can  refer  to  the  reporter's  notes.  However, 
you  might  as  well  remain  in  the  other  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  as  we  may  need  your  testi- 
mony on  this  point  again.  That  will  do,  sir; 
that  will  do. 


Rowell's  Fire  of  Life,  $i.oo.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists. 


"C  C.  ARNOLD, 

JLy.  DEALER  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  ami  Money  Brok- 
er. Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office — San  Joaquin  St., 
near  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


jyj  A.  BENRLMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Room  64. 


jJAVID  KANARY  &  CO., 

PAINTERS 
(Hoi'se,  Sign,  Ship  and  Ornamrntal), 
Second  street,        San  Francisco,       near  Market. 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN 

Paints  Oils,  Varnishes,  Glass,  Brushes,  etc. 


AMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  AND  GENERAL 
AGENT, 

Stockton,  Cai.a. 


J 


Money  loaned  and  investments  made  for  non-residents. 
Business  locations  negotiated;  farms,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards for  sale.  Notary  Public.  References— Pickens 
&  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agents,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Bank,  Stockton. 


QLOBE  RESTAURANT. 

Fifteen  Years  as  Ciiihk  Steward  and  Catekhii  ! 
The  Public  are  Respectfully  Inviied. 

THOMAS  M.  GROVES, 
509  Washington  street.  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 
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USTICE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
ment  (No.  40)  of  Ten  (to)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  in  m  - 
diately,  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  ofltR 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  Seventh  (7th)  day  of  April,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion; and  unless  payment  is  made  l>efore,  will  be  sold  on 
SA  TURDAY,  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1884,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  Board  of 
Directors.  R.  E.  KELLY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  2,  Hayward's  Building,  419  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cab  


pONSOUPATEI)  VIRGINIA  MIN- 

\^    ING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey 
county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  slock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  WEDNESDAY,  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of 
April,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at 
public  auction,  anil  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will 
be  sold  on  SATURDAY,  the  Tenth  iiuih)  day  of  May, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


D 


R.  WOLFF, 


Heart  Diseases;  Diseases  of  the  Throat  &  Chest. 
130  Geary  st.        8  to  9  a.  m.;  1  to  3  and  6  to  7  p.  M. 


Wh.  M.  Stewart. 


Wm.  F.  Herkin. 


JTEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pink  Street,         Rooms  23  to  26. 


I, 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   cSc  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooes  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 

H.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
420  Montgomery  street*  San  Francisco. 

Rooms  2  and  3. 

^RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  st.,  corner  of  Pine. 


JAS.  A.  LOl 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Salz  Building,  Main  street,  StocKton,  Cal. 


T  eCOUNT  BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

333  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


J^ICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 
importers  ok 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES.  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWF.LL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

( oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Spanish  Queen  Olives,         Indian  Chutnies, 
Lucca  Salad  Oils,  Met/  Crystali/ed  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies,     Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate ; 

Liebi^  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 
also, 

Cup  and  Saccek  Brand  ok  Japanese  Uncolorrd  Tea 

Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
 painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts.. 
kegs  and  bbls. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best — always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DeLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office    ?o6  &  208  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


)ALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immente  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


^piIE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  '.$3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkander,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 


R 


OSENER  BROS.' 

STAR  MALT  HOUSE. 
STAR    MALT  HOUSE, 

Corner  Eleventh  and  Folsom  Streets. 


BEST  QUALITY   BAY   MALT   FOR  SALE. 


J- 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Onlv   Dealer   in  Grain-Fed  Berk  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  Calieornia  Market. 

fT   IS   A   WELL-KNOWN  FACT 


THAT 

M.  B.  MORAGHAN 
Has  the  finest  OYSTERS,  CLAMS  and  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SHELL- FISH  to  be  procured  anywhere  in  the  city. 
Families,  hotels,  and  public  and  private  parties  supplied. 
STALLS— 68  AND  69  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 
 Open  all  night.  

piRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  Like  Insurance  Co.  ok  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  ok  N.  Y. 

JOHN  LANDERS,    -    -    -    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 

g  W.  RAVELEY, 

BOOK    AND   JOB  PRINTER. 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I) 


EALERS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO.,  ■ 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
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SOCIETY'S  LEADER. 

"THE    TWADDLER"  ON    MR.   DE  YOUNG'S 
GREAT  TRIUMPH. 

I  have  long  looked  on  sympathetically 
at  the  efforts  of  my  ambitious  friend  Mike 
de  Young  to  work  himself  up  to  a  place 
among  us,  but  good  society  has  for  years 
shown  anything  but  cordiality  toward  him 
in  his  endeavors  to  shoulder  his  way  into 
it.  I  did  what  I  could  for  him  with  my 
influence  for  some  time,  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  found  that  my  open  support  of 
my  brother  journalist's  social  aspirations 
did  him  no  good  and  was  hurting  my  own 
standing  a  little,  so  I  dropped  him.  A 
few  others  of  the  aristocracy  who  shared 
my  friendly  feelings  toward  Michael  had 
the  same  experience,  and  it  came  to  be 
the  universal  belief  among  the  haut  ton 
that  they  were  quite  secure  from  any  dan- 
ger of  rubbing  elbows  with  him. 

But,  egad,  none  of  us  knew  Mike,  or 
dreamed  that  he  possessed  the  positively 
Napoleonic  genius  which  he  has  recently 
displayed.  As  I  look  back  over  his  plan 
of  campaign,  and  see  now  the  crafty 
graduality  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
approached  the  grand  coup  that  has  re- 
sulted in  giving  him  the  unquestioned 
position  of  the  leader  of  our  best  society, 
I  am  lost  in  amazement  and  admiration. 
A  great  many  among  us  are  filled  with 
impotent  rage  at  the  success  of  his  mas- 
terly capture  of  the  social  pinnacle,  but  as 
for  me,  I  say  frankly  that  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  my  friend  Mike  de  Young  and  give 
him  the  pas — and  when  Persiflage  does 
that,  I  should  like  to  know  who  can  pre- 
sume to  say  that  he  stands  ahead  of  the 
Napoleon  of  the  Chronicle  in  the  social 
procession? 

It  is  beautiful  the  way  in  which  my  friend 
de  Young  has  used  his  paper  as  a  scaling- 
ladder  in  his  assaults  upon  the  citadel  of 
fashion.  At  first  Mike  was  content  to  fig- 
ure low  down  on  the  list  as  one  of  the 
"gentlemen  present  "at  a  theater  or  ball, 
to  which  anybody  who  was  reasonably 
sober  and  could  buy  a  ticket  could  get  ad- 
mittance. He  began  to  climb  higher  and 
higher  in  his  own  columns,  thus  by  degrees 
artfully  accustoming  the  best  of  us  to  see- 
ing his  name  sandwiched  in  among  those 
of  the  aristocracy.  But  it  did  take  the 
breath  of  some  of  us  quite  away  when,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  Emma 
Abbott's  opening,  Mike  took  a  bold  jump 
and  stuck  his  name  third  among  those  who, 
according  to  his  paper,  "may  without 
affectation  or  cant  be  described  as  repre- 
senting the  wealth,  culture  and  fashion  of 
the  West." 


BOX  A. 


That  took  our  breath  away,  I  say,  but 
society  lay  floored— prostrate  and  gasping, 
with  strong  apoplectic  symptoms  — last 
week  when  my  heroic  friend  Mike  pub- 
lished himself  as  the  most  notable  citizen 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  Maple- 
son's  opera  company.  Observe  the  ad- 
mirable cunning  of  my  Napoleonic  friend 
in  his  management  of  this  finishing  stroke 
to  all  social  opposition.  When  contem- 
plating the  coup  he  doubtless  communed 
with  his  own  great  heart  and  said:  "  It 
would  be  just  a  trifle  too  strong  to  give 
them  the  dose  straight.  A  little  strategy 
will  enable  me  to  lead  the  list  by  a  sort  of 
necessity,  as  it  were.  It  isn't  my  fault  that 
A  comes  before  B,  so  I  will  get  behind  the 
alphabet  and  hide  my  blushes  there.'J 
And  he  went  early  and  got  "Box  A." 
(Gad!  The  very  mention  of  that  box 
makes  my  hand  rise  to  my  hat-brim.) 
Naturally,  the  holder  of  box  B  ought  to 
come  after  the  occupant  of  box  A,  box  C 
after  box  B,  and  so  on.  Only  genius  could 
hit  out  a  plan  like  that;  and  I'm  proud  of 
the  stroke,  for  it  reflects  credit  upon  the 
profession  which  Persiflage  and  Mike  de 
Young  honor  by  being  among  it  members. 

And  why  shouldn't  Mike  and  Persi- 
flage be  at  the  top  of  the  heap  ?  What 
though  those  whom  we  have  passed  in  the 
race  for  social  distinction— the  only  am- 
bition worthy  of  a  man,  after  all— sneer  at 
us  in  their  envy  as  vulgar,  presumptuous 
fellows?  Egad!  vulgar  presumption,  as  it 
is  called— when  backed  by  money,  like 
Mike's,  or  talent  like  mine— is  what  gives 
a  man  social  standing,  when  all  is  said 
and  done.  My  fashionable  friend  Frank 
Pixley— whom  I  often  meet  in  the  halls  of 
pride  and  pleasure,  pushing  his  way  like 
myself— courageously,  and  with  a  gentle- 
manly taste  that  does  him  honor,  argued 
the  thing  out  ably  in  his  paper  two  or 
three  weeks  ago ;  and  I  was  deuced  sorry 
to  see  the  editor  of  The  San  Franciscan 
take  contrary  ground. 

Heretofore  I  have  been  a  little  shy 
about  being  seen  too  much  in  public  with 
my  friend  Box  A— for  so  Mike  is  now  uni- 
versally known— but  hereafter  I  shall  be 
honored  by  the  privilege  of  appearing  arm- 
in-arm  with  him  upon  the  boulevards. 

Mike  has  announced  through  the  instru- 
ment of  his  greatness  that  he  will  soon  de- 
part for  Europe.  I  can  understand  his 
desire  for  foreign  travel  at  this  time,  and 
honor  him  for  his  pur|>ose.  Having  at- 
tained to  the  leadership  of  our  San  Fran- 
cisco society,  he  is  going  abroad  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  and  polish  necessary  to  fit 
him  completely  for  his  lofty  |x>sition.  The 
responsibilities  of  his  station  weigh  upon 
him  ;  he  feels  that  a  bank  account,  a  fine 
house  and  a  claw-hammer  coat  arc  not 
everything  to  a  man  of  fashion— and  I  wish 
my  friend  Crocker  and  many  others  who 
nearly  approach  Mike  in  social  conspicu- 
ousness  would  awaken  to  this  truth  too. 
We  shall  have  reason  at  last  to  thank  God 
for  the  existence  of  the  Chronicle.  Daily 
it  will  blazon  the  fashionable  triumphs  of 
the  meteoric  Mike  as  he  goes  coruscating 
among  the  effete  aristocracies  of  Europe, 
humbling  while  he  astonishes  them.  Would 
that  I  could  be  with  him,  even  as  a  satel- 
lite, on  that  glorious  progress  I 

Persiflage. 
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BY  JOSEi'll  T.GOODMAN. 


Though  we  grow  obsolete  and  worn, 
We  still  arc  like  the  leafless  tree 

Thai  has  a  sense  of  hlossoms  borne, 
If  not  of  fruitage  yet  to  be. 

Beneath  the  torpor  ami  the  throes, 
Which  are  time's  Learings  and  device, 

A  viewless  undercurrent  flows 
Like  living  water  under  ice. 

Foi  while  to-day  in  listlessness 

I  noted  earth  and  heaven  and  wind — 
Barren  and  bleak  and  colorless 

As  the  complexion  of  my  mind- 
There  broke  out  ol  the  leaden  sky 

A  sweet  clear  trill  -one  strain,  no  more; 
The  unseen  songster  drifted  by, 

And  all  was  vacant  as  before. 

But  that  remembered  wildwood  note, 
Sung  with  such  carelessness  and  haste, 

Shook  me  convulsively,  and  smote 
A  rock  within  the  desert  waste 

From  which  a  stream  of  memories 

liurst  forth  and  brought  a  flow  of  tears 

That  watered  all  the  dust  that  lies 
Between  me  and  my  better  years. 

I  saw  dear  faces  that  are  vailed 
Or  turned  so  that  I  may  not  see; 

I  heard  kind  voices  that  are  stilled, 
Or  silent  as  if  dead  to  me. 

I  kissed  sweet  lips,  I  clasped  true  hands, 
I  walked  by  many  a  comrade's  side, 

And  saw  o'er  all  the  smiling  lands 
The  splendor  of  life's  morning  tide. 

It  went  as  it  had  come,  the  glow 
Departed  with  the  wildwood  strain; 

But  age  sits  lighter  since  I  know 
Some  bird  may  bring  me  youth  again. 


OLD  OWLHY  AND  LITTLE  GEESE. 


BY  DAN  I»E  Ql'ILLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

LITTLE  <;eesk. 
"Hush!    Re  quiet,  Mill;  I  see  a  varmint! " 
"  Whar  is  he,  Sam?  " 

"Look  up  the  gulch,  yander;  jist  acrost  the  pint, 
above  the  second  bend.  Don't  yersee  sumthin'  a-bobbin' 
of  its  head — a  kioty,  badger  or  sumthin'  elst?  " 

"  Hist !  Blame  my  buttons  ef  thar  ain't  some  sort  of 
critter  a-wobbling  round  thar.  Guess  hit's  a  badger  or  a 
ground-hog." 

"  It's  a  badger,  that's  what  it  is.  I've  heard  tell  that 
thar  was  slathers  o'  badgers  up  here  in  these  'ere  Cali- 
forny  mountains.  Hold  a  bit ;  I'll  peg  him  with  my  six- 
shooter!" 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Sam;  don't  rush  matters;  hit  might 
be  a  grizzly  bar— jist  the  head  o'  one,  you  know — an'  ef 
yer  sting  him  he'll  make  it  hot  for  us." 

"  Rar  be  blowed  !  Hit's  a  badger,  a  ground-hog  or  a 
porkepine.    I'll  shoot  it." 

"  Can't  we  git  nearer?  " 

"  I  shan't  chance  it.  You  see  he's  busy  a-diggin'  in  the 
bank  thar;  and  if  he  raises  his  head  once  he'll  see  us  an' 
make  tracks." 

"  Hold  close  down  to  the  aidge  of  the  bank,  Sam,  so 
you'll  git  in  on  about  the  bulk  of  him." 

"  You  jist  keep  still,  Rill.    I'll  fetch  him!" 

Sam  leveled  his  pistol  and  took  a  long  aim. 

"  Hold  well  dow  n  to  the  aidge  of  the  bank,  Sam," 
whispered  Rill. 

"  Keep  still,  blast  ye!  "  said  Sam,  in  a  whisper  hissed 
out  between  his  set  teeth ;  and  he  again  raised  his 
navy.  This  time  he  grasped  the  breech  with  both 
hands,  whereas  he  had  before  held  the  weapon  at  arm's 
length  in  his  right  hand. 

Again  Sam  sighted,  squinted  and  grunted;  took  a  fresh 
start,  and  sighted  and  squinted  again,  for  what  seemed  to 
Rill  a  ridiculously  long  time. 

Hill  had  just  commenced  repeating  his  caution  in  re- 
gard to  holding  close  to  the  ground,  when  "Rang!" 
went  the  pistol,  with  a  report  that  sounded  like  that  of  a 
cannon  high  up  there  in  the  solemn  silence  of  the  moun- 
tains and  forests,  and  "Rang!  bang!  bang!"  was  re- 
peated here  and  there  among  the  echoing  rocks  and  crags. 

With  the  crack  of  the  pistol  a  boy  bounded  to  his  feet 
from  the  spot  where  had  been  seen  the  supposed  badger. 
The  lad  came  up  like  a  jack-in-a-box  and  stood  motion- 
less in  his  tracks,  calmly  facing  the  two  men. 

"'Little  Geese,' by  the  holy  smoke!"  cried  Rill,  in 
wide-eyed  astonishment. 

"'Little  Geese? '  exclaimed  Sam,  as  the  smoke  from 
his  pistol  drifted  away  and  he  caught  sight  of  the  boy, 
"why  I  s' war  ef 'tain't  that  cussed  curious  little  critter, 
an'  he  might  of  made  me  shoot  him!" 

"  Sam." 

"What,  Rill?" 

"  Hit's  a  blessed  thing  I  didn't  shoot." 
"You?    You  be  blowed!    You  can  bet  I'd  a-fetched 
htm  myself  if  you  hadn't  kept  botherin'  me  with  your 


talkin',"  said  Sam,  in  a  somewhat  regretful  tone,  for  at 
the  moment  he  was  only  thinking  of  his  credit  as  a  marks- 
man. 

While  exchanging  these  words  the  two  men  were  rap- 
idly moving  toward  the  boy.  Lie  stood  stock-still-  had 
never  moved  from  his  tracks,  in  fact,  from  the  time  hi' 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  had  hardly  winked  an  eye. 

"  Little  Geese,  yQH  little  rascal,  are  you  hurt?  "cried 
Sam. 

"Creio  que  nao— no,  me  mean,  me  thinkee  not,"  said 
the  boy,  composedly. 

"  You  think  not?  "  said  Sam.  "  Arn't  you  sure  about 
it,  you  little  Portugese  wood-rat — arn't  you  sure  you're 
not  hit?  " 

"  Nad— no." 

"  Guess  ef  he'd  got  hit  he'd  found  out  about  it  by  this 
time,"  said  Hill. 

"Que  cousa  e  esta? — what  you  calla  that?  "said  the 
boy,  as  he  stooped  and  picked  a  lock  of  hair  off  the 
ground,  holding  it  up  by  the  side  of  his  right  ear,  to  show 
where  it  came  from. 

"  Roth  a  hit  and  a  miss!  "  cried  Sam.  "  Tell  yer  what, 
Hill,  I  knowed  I  wasn't  fur  ofPn  him.  Now  that  wasn't 
so  bad,  after  all !  "  said  he,  taking  the  lock  of  hair  out  of 
the  boy's  little  brown  hand,  and  gazing  admiringly  at  the 
spot  whence  it  came. 

"  Full  three  inches  too  fur  to  the  right,  Sam,"  said  Rill, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  Well,  that  is  so,"  said  Sam,  sadly  "  but  ef  you  hadn't 
kept  botherin'  me  about  holdin'  low,  I'd  a-plumped  him 
squar." 

"  E  grande  pena — great  pity  you  no  shooter  more  low," 
said  the  boy,  pointing  to  a  stain  on  the  rock  at  his  feet. 

"Ah!  It's  whar  my  bullet  struck,  Hill.  It  struck  jist 
thar  and  glanced  Upward.  Yes,  and  here  you  can  see  is 
a  little  knob  of  rock  that  turned  it  more  to  the  right  than 
it  was  a-goin'.  Thank  the  Almighty  fur  that!  Hut  fur 
that  little  pint  of  rock  I'd  have  hit  him  squar  in  the  fore- 
head. It's  a  great  mercy !  but  you  can  see,  Rill ;  it  was 
aimed  squar  and  well,  ef  that  bit  o'  rock  hadn't  turned  the 
bullet." 

"  Kerrect,  Sam,  but  hit's  a  develish  sight  better  as  it 

is." 

"O  God,  yes!  I  wouldn't  have  the  boy's  blood  on 
my  hands — even  in  an  accidental  way — for  millions.  Rut 
I  say,  Hill,  I'm  not  naterally  a  misser — I'm  not  a  misser. 
Rill?" 

"  No,  Sam,  you're  a  hitter— a  nateral  hitter.  Rut,  I 
say,  boy,"  turning  toward  the  lad,  "  what  did  yer  want 
to  be  a-pokin  away  there  for  to  git  shot  at,  hey?" 
"Estava  fatigado — I  was  me  tired,  and — " 
"  Talk  English — talk  American,  like  I  do,  you  little 
rooster.  Habla  English?  Polly-voo  Americano?  You 
see  we  Missourians  can't  understand  your  Pourtugese 
lingo." 

"  Well,  you  see  me  sometime  forget.  Mee  talkee  all 
time  em  Portuguez  to  Senhor  meu  jwi — to  Mister  my 
fader,  you  know.  You  see  me  come  here  for  play.  Me 
makee  one  litta  mine  and  tu  foste  quieto — me  mean  you 
was  so  quieto  me  not  hear  you." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Sam,  "and  you  come  blame  near  gittin' 
your  quietus,  too!  How  do  you  expect  ever  to  find  your 
way  home?  Why,  you're  six  miles  from  town  ef  you're 
one  rod!" 

"  Deixe  isto  por  minha  conta — Me  mean,  never  mind 
me,  tout  get  home.  Me  not  any  trouble  \>ox  get  home 
from  every  places  " 

"  Talk  American — talk  Missourian  !  How  can  you  find 
your  way  home?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  me  folia  de  watar  up;  now  me  folia  de 
watar  down  de  gulchee." 

"  I  see,"  said  Sam.  "That  is  all  easy  enough  here; 
but  where  there  is  no  water — away  out  in  the  woods. 
How  do  you  manage  then?" 

"  Isso  basta,  senhor — me~tell  you,  senhor,  sir,  me 
lookee  on  moss  what  grow  on  tree ;  look  on  side  rock." 

"  I  swar,  Bill,  ef  this  little  rat,  not  nine  year  old,  don't 
know  about  the  moss  growin'  on  the  no'th  sides  of  the 
trees — knows  how  to  steer  his  course  like  a  reg'lar  little 
Injun!  Who  told  you  'bout  the  moss,  'bout  trav'lin' 
down  stream  when  you're  tired  goin'  up  stream,  and  all 
them  sort  of  things?" 

Senhor — one  man,  my  fri'n',  tella  me.  Same  one  tella 
me  muito — much." 

"  Wrho  was  the  man?  What  was  his  name?  I  never 
yit  seed  anybody  pay  any  attention  to  the  little  critter; 
allers  seed  him  pokin'  round  alone,"  said  Hill. 

"  Nao  ser  ao  certo — me  don'ta  much  well  same  know. 
You  never  mind  him,  senhor  name— urn  amigo — me  good 
fren'." 

"Sharp,  Rill!"  said  Sam.  "The  little  critter's  cun- 
nin\" 

"  Yer  kin  see  hit  in  them  black  eyes  o'  his!  All  the 
furrin  critters  is  more  or  less  cunnin'." 

"  Voume  para  casa — me  go  home,"  and  Little  Geese 
started  soberly  off  down  the  canon. 

"  The  little  cuss  knows  more'n  anybody  would  think 
fur.    I'm  blame  glad  we  didn't  kill  him,  Sam." 

"  Yes,  Rill,  it  would  hev  been  a  bad  go,  but  we'd  a-bin 
excusable.  Yer  see,  with  all  that  head  o'  hair  o'  his, 
stickin'  out  six  ways  fur  Sunday,  it's  reasonable  fur  him  to 
be  taken  fur  a  porkepine,  a  badger,  or  some  other  wild 
varmint,  'specially  when  a  feller  only  sees  his  head." 


"  What  yer  s'pose  he  was  up  to,  'way  up  here  in  the 
wilderness?" 

"  Hlame  ef  I  know,  Rill.  It's  his  wild  furrin  way. 
I've  more'n  once  seed  the  little  cuss  away  off  in  places 
whar  you'd  never  think  a  youngster  like  him  would  go. 
I've  seed  him  settin'  on  a  big  rock  and  watched  him 
ga/in'  up  at  the  top  o'  the  trees,  the  sky,  or  sumpthin' 
aloft,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  stretch." 

"  See,  thar's  the  little  critter  now!  "  cried  Rill,  pointing 
down  the  gulch.  "Don't  you  see  him  on  that  big  rock 
to  the  left?" 

"  Yes,  I  sec  him,  but  now  he's  gone." 

"  He  got  up  thar  to  see  if  we  was  a  followin'  him." 

"O,  he's  a  cunnin'  one!" 

"  He  makes  me  think  of  a  kioty,  Sam.  Why  don't 
his  folks  take  better  keer  o'  him?" 

"  O,  they  never  bother  about  him,  but  to  scold  at  him 
an'  lick  him.  His  mother  is  dead,  he  has  no  sisters,  an' 
his  two  big  brothers  an' the  old  daddy  take  turns  lickin' 
him.  He's  a  game  little  cuss,  though.  I've  seed  'em 
browse  him  ten  minutes  at  a  stretch  an'  he'd  never 
u  lumper." 

"  Ef  we  ketch  'em  at  it  agin',  let's  go  for  em,  Sam." 

"  Give  'em  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine,  eh? " 

"  That's  it.  Thar's  sumpthin  in  the  little  critter,  and  I 
hate  to  think  of  his  bein'  walloped  as  you  talk  about." 

"  See  how  sharp  he  was  'bout  the  moss  on  the  trees, 
'bout  laying  of  his  course  and  them  sort  o'  things!" 

"Yes.  Now, what  beats  me  is  who  the  man  is  that 
tells  him  all  these  things— that  would  take  pains  to  beat 
'em  into  the  head  of  a  chap  w  ith  such  a  lingo." 

"And  did  you  notice,  Rill,  how  cunnin' the  little  rat 
was  not  to  tell  who  the  man  was.  '  Never  mind  him,' 
ses  he,  '  him  my  fren.'  I'll  bet  that  half  an  hour's  lickin' 
would'nt  git  the  name  out'n  him." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  young  Missourians  then 
turned  upon  the  prospecting  o|>eration  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  trip,  and  we  shall  follow  them  no  further  up 
the  gulch.   

CHAPTER  II. 

"  OWI.EY." 

In  the  same  little  mining  town  in  which  belong  the  par- 
ties introduced  above,  lived  a  man  known  as  "Owley." 
Owley  was  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  How  he  came 
to  get  the  name  by  w  hich  he  was  known,  no  one  could 
exactly  explain.  Some  said  it  was  because  he  was  never 
seen  in  town  except  in  the  night,  while  others  maintained 
that  it  was  because  of  his  bushy  hair  and  long  beard, 
through  which  could  be  seen  nothing  of  his  features  save 
his  eyes  and  the  tip  of  his  nose.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
words  and  seemed  morose.  Not  a  man  in  the  camp  had 
ever  heard  him  say  a  word  about  family  or  relatives,  or 
even  mention  whence  he  came.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  in  early  life  the  old  man  had  suffered  a  great  disap- 
pointment or  met  with  some  heavy  trouble. 

Owley  lived  alone  in  a  cabin  nearly  a  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  town.  In  his  belt  the  old  man  always  carried  his 
trusty  revolver  and  a  huge  "  Arkansaw  tooth-pick."  At 
a  little  distance  he  looked  like  some  just-discovered 
Crusoe.  At  his  heels  always  followed  Argus,  a  huge  dog, 
reputed  to  be  "  half  blood-hound  and  half  mastiff."  The 
dog  had  eyes  as  intelligent  as  those  of  a  human  being,  and 
he  seemed  to  see  and  understand  all  that  was  going  on 
about  him.  Though  he  had  the  name  of  being  "  savage 
as  a  tiger,"  Argus  had  never  been  known  to  attack  any 
one.  He  was  not  obliged  to  proceed  so  far;  to  give  one 
deep  grow  l  and  show  his  teeth  was  all  he  found  necessary. 

Old  Owley  was  generally  put  down  in  the  little 
mining  camp  as  a  "  sport."  Of  nights,  when  the  games 
were  running,  Owley  always  made  his  appearance.  Faro 
was  his  favorite  game  ;  probably  because  it  called  for  but 
few  words.  Although  considered  very  lucky  at  play,  the 
old  man  always  seemed  careless  as  to  whether  he  won  or 
lost.  He  never  displayed  much  money,  and  was  never 
known  to  be  "  broke."  His  principal  object  in  playing 
appealed  to  be  to  pass  the  time  and  forget  for  awhile  his 
life  trouble,  whatever  that  may  have  been. 

Never  but  once — and  that  soon  after  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  town — had  Ow  ley  allowed  his  temper 
to  be  ruffled.  On  that  occasion  a  low,  tramping  fellow, 
just  arrived  in  the  camp,  swept  the  old  man's  money  off  the 
faro  table,  not  only  claiming  it  as  his  own,  but  adding  in- 
sult to  injury  by  calling  Owley  "  a  liar"  and  "  no  gentle- 
man." Then  so  sudden  and  fierce  was  the  old  man's 
outburst  of  passion  that  he  seemed  more  like  an  insane 
person  than  one  in  his  proper  senses.  Those  who  had 
once  seen  the  Hash  of  his  eyes  and  his  determined  atti- 
tude, when  standing  with  a  cocked  and  leveled  pistol  in 
his  grasp,  did  not  desire  to  again  provoke  his  wrath. 

Though  this  outbreak  of  fury  displayed  by  the  reticent 
Owley  astonished  all  who  saw  it  or  heard  of  it,  the 
majority  of  the  miners  said  :  "  It's  all  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing been  soured  in  early  life,  to  his  own  trouble;  let  him 
work  out  his  salvation  in  his  own  way."  Soon  the  matter 
was  forgotten. 

Owley  called  himself  a  miner,  but  he  owned  no  mine 
and  did  no  regular  mining  work ;  yet,  except  in  winter,  ' 
when  the  whole  country  was  under  snow,  a  day  seldom 
passed  that  he  did  not  take  pick,  pan,  shovel  and  crevic- 
ing-spoon  and  wander  away  into  the  solitude  of  the  great 
canons  and  ravines.  He  knew  every  foot  of  ground, 
high  and  low,  for  many  miles  around. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Often  was  heard  among  the  miners  talk  that  showed 
them  to  have  the  notion  that  Owley's  trips  were  not  mere 
aimless  wanderings.  One  would  say:  "You  can  bet 
high,  boys,  that  old  Owley's  got  some  place  where  he  can 
go  and  pan  out  in  half  an  hour  all  the  gold  he'll  want  for 
the  next  month." 

When  this  first  began  to  be  talked  some  objected,  say- 
ing :  "  But  he  never  sells  any  gold  dust ;  I  never  heard 
of  his  selling  an  ounce  in  the  town." 

Others  would  then  cry:  "  Ah,  but  you  forget  the  sly 
trips  he  makes  to  the  bay  about  once  in  six  months! 
What  does  he  go  down  there  for  but  to  sell  his  dust?" 

As  no  one  had  ever  known  the  old  man  to  be  without 
money,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  but  all  went  on 
wondering  just  the  same.  In  time  it  came  to  be  believed 
by  some  that  Owley  had  some  place  where  by  working  an 
hour  or  two  he  could  take  out,  from  either  quartz  or 
•gravel,  not  merely  ounces,  but  whole  pounds  of  gold. 

More  than  once  was  Owley  dogged  through  the  canons 
and  gulches  by  greedy  men  who  hoped  to  discover  his 
secret.  But  so  watchful  was  the  old  men — and  without 
showing  any  sign  of  being  on  the  alert — that  on  such 
occasions  no  one  ever  saw  him  strike  pick  into  the  ground. 
They  swore  that  Owley  had  the  eyes  of  a  lynx  and  the 
ears  of  a  hare ;  besides,  they  were  sure  that  his  great  dog 
assisted  him.  They  were  quite  positive  they  had  seen  the 
dog  signal  him  by  advancing  and  pressing  against  him  in 
a  peculiar  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MOUNTAIN  COMMUNINGS. 

It  was  while  wandering  along  a  lone  canon,  with  pick 
and  pan,  that  Owley  first  met  Little  Geese.  The  pair 
soon  became  constant  companions  in  the  woods  and 
wilds  of  the  mountains,  but  in  the  town  they  were  never 
seen  together.  In  summer,  perched  side  by  side  on  some 
commanding  crag,  Owley  and  Little  Geese  would  sit  for 
hours. 

Little  Geese,  being  once  asked  by  one  who  had  chanced 
to  see  the  pair  thus  sitting  aloft  among  the  rocks,  what  he 
and  old  Owley  were  "about  away  up  there  by  them- 
selves," said  :  "  He  talka  me  about  every  and  all  that  we 
see  and  hear;  about  the  wind  in  the  tree,  the  cloud  as  he 
pass  in  the  sky,  and  the  God  in  the  heaven.  He  speaka 
de  Portuguez  all  same  me,  and  he  tella  me  many — O ! 
many  things  every  day." 

Some  of  the  miners  who  had  accidentally  discovered 
that  Little  Geese  was  the  constant  companion  of  Owley 
in  the  mountains  on  his  prospecting  expeditions,  endeav- 
ored to  find  out  through  him  where  the  old  man  got  his 
gold.  But  when  questions  of  this  nature  were  asked,  the 
boy  at  once  relapsed  into  Portuguese,  and  it  was  seen 
that  no  bribe  could  induce  him  to  lead  the  way  to 
Owley's  golden  bonanza. 

The  conduct  of  the  strange  pair  greatly  puzzled  the 
half-dozen  or  so  among  the  miners  who  occasionally  gave 
a  day  to  dogging  them.  It  was  always  the  same.  At 
some  point  in  the  wilds — seldom  twice  the  same — Owley 
and  Little  Geese  would  meet  and  together  climb  to  a 
perch  high  among  the  rocks,  where,  with  the  pines  sighing 
above,  the  two  would  remain  almost  motionless  until  the 
sun  was  low  in  the  west,  the  old  man  reading  from  some 
book  and  the  boy  seated  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  with 
the  old  dog  mounting  guard. 

These  reading  lessons  were  all  the  spies  ever  got  for 
their  trouble;  but  on  next  meeting  Owley  in  the  town 
a  queer  twinkle  in  his  eyes  told  them  that  something 
very  different  would  have  been  done  had  they  remained 
at  home. 

"  I  tell  you,  Sam,  hit's  that  dam  dog  o'  his  that  gives 
us  away,"  said  Bill — our  Missouri  friend  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, for  he  and  Sam  were  numbered  among  the  spies — 
"  hit's  the  dam  dog!" 

"  How  could  the  dog  drap  on  us,  with  the  wind  from 
him  to  us?" 

"  Well,  but  you  forget  that  the  critter  has  got  eyes  and 
ears,  as  well  as  a  nose.  I  tell  yer,  Sam,  I've  watched  the 
doin's  of  that  dog,  both  by  day  and  night,  an'  he's  a  good 
one.  When  Owley  is  at  faro  that  dog  is  always  by  his 
side,  snuffin'  an'  snuffin'  an'  cunningly  rollin'  his  eyes  at 
everyone  that  comes  in,  without  evermovin'  of  his  head. 
When  Owley  leaves  for  home  that  dog  goes  at  his  heels 
through  the  town,  but  quick  as  the  trail  is  struck  outside 
the  dog  takes  the  lead.  Then  you'll  see  Owley  stop  when 
he's  within  'bout  fifty  yards  of  his  place,  when  the  dog, 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  makes  a  circuit  of  the  cabin, 
comes  back  to  Owley,  stops  an'  looks  at  him  ;  then  with 
his  head  high  in  the  air  and  his  tail  wavin',  he  trots  off  to 
the  cabin.  I  would 've  pizened  the  dog  long  ago,  but  I 
would  always  have  hated  myself  for  doin'  a  thing  so  mean 
to  a  critter  with  so  much  human  sense." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OWLEY  HAS  A  VISITOR. 

About  a  year  after  the  opening  scene  in  this  little 
sketch,  a  gentleman  came  to  the  town  and  inquired  for 
Owley.  Great  was  the  wonder  in  the  camp,  for  as  all 
who  saw  him  agreed,  the  stranger  had  the  appearance  of 
being  "some  big  gun  from  the  Bay."  Several  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  visitor  was  a  lawyer  or  banker,  whjle 
a  few— amon;  these  were  Sam  and  BiH— thou~ht  he  could 


be  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Sui>crintcndent  of  [the 
San  Francisco  Mint. 

The  visitor  went  to  Owley's  cabin  and  remained  there 
over  an  hour.  When  he  returned  to  town  Owley  accom- 
panied him.  In  a  straggling,  loitering,  accidental  sort  of 
way,  all  the  idle  portion  of  the  population  was  ranged 
along  the  main  street,  near  the  one  hotel  of  the  town, 
when  Owley  and  the  stranger  made  their  appearance. 

As  he  shook  hands  with  Owley,  when  seated  in  his  car- 
riage, ready  to  depart,  one  of  the  long-eared  villagers 
asserted  that  he  distinctly  heard  the  stranger  say:  "He 
landed  two  days  ago.  You  cannot  be  too  careful;"  to 
which  Owley  answered  :  "  I  am  always  on  my  guard." 

For  several  days  after  the  visitor's  departure  there  was 
much  speculation  in  the  camp  as  to  what  his  business 
with  Owley  could  have  been.  No  one,  however,  gave 
the  least  credit  to  what  the  sharp-eared  miner  asserted  had 
passed  between  Owley  and  the  stranger  at  parting.  Fre- 
quently, when  the  mysterious  visit  was  being  discussed, 
Bill  would  give  Sam  a  sly  nudge,  and  say:  "  Pard,  we 
could  give  a  pretty  good  guess  at  what's  a  workin'!" 


CHAPTER  V. 

OWLEY  ASSASSINATED. 

One  night,  about  two  months  after  the  visit  of  the 
stranger,  there  was  great  excitement  in  our  little  mining 
town.  Old  Owley  had  just  been  killed— shot  dead  as 
he  sat  playing  at  his  favorite  game.  A  rear  door  was 
slightly  opened,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  shotgun  was  seen  to 
project  into  the  room.  Argus  rose  from  the  floor, 
and,  uttering  a  low  growl,  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  mas- 
ter. Owley  clutched  his  revolver,  raised  his  head,  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  door  for  a  moment,  and  then  calmly  said: 
"Ah!    So  you  have  come?" 

"  I  have,"  said  a  voice  from  out  the  darkness;  and  with 
the  words  there  poured  from  the  gun  a  stream  of  fire. 
There  was  at  the  same  instant  a  stunning  report.  Owley's 
head  fell  forward  and  rested  on  the  table.  A  charge  of 
buckshot  had  entered  his  throat  and  breast.  He  was 
dead  when  lifted  from  the  table. 

At  the  crack  of  the  gun  the  old  dog  had  darted  through 
the  door  with  a  savage  growl.  A  moment  after  a  second 
shot  was  heard;  then  all  was  still. 

When  the  bewildered  occupants  of  the  room  finally 
realized  what  had  been  done,  and  made  a  rush  to  the 
rear  of  the  building  in  search  of  the  assassin,  no  person 
was  to  be  seen  moving  in  the  neighborhood.  Within  ten 
feet  of  the  door  Argus,  the  faithful  old  dog,  was  found 
lying  with  his  head  almost  blown  off. 

No  stranger  had  been  seen  in  the  town ;  no  desperate 
characters  were  about ;  Owley  was  not  known  to  have  an 
enemy  in  the  place;  and  the  murder  was  therefore  a  mys- 
tery that  no  person  thought  of  attempting  to  solve.  It 
appeared  to  all  as  something^that  did  not  belong  to  their 
town. 

Now,  when  the  sharp-eared  miner  again  brought  up  the 
words  he  said  had  passed  between  Owley  and  his  stran- 
ger visitor,  his  story  was'listened  to  with  so  much  respect 
that  he  felt  very  grateful,  and  enlarged  upon  it  consider- 
ably. It  was  soon  decided  that  Owley  had  been  killed 
by  an  enemy  from  a  distance — by  one  who  came  after 
him  from  some  other  country— therefore  to  search  among 
themselves'  would  be  useless.  If  the  assassin  could  so 
quietly  and  mysteriously  appear,  by  the  same  means  he 
could  as  quietly  and"  safely  disappear.  To  this  all 
agreed.   

CHAPTER  VI. 
owley's  wake. 

Owley's  coffined  body  lay  in  a  carpenter's  shop— the 
rude  pine  box  resting  upon  a  pair  of  trestles— and  prepa- 
rations were  being  made  for  watching  by  the  corpse 
through  the  night.  The  night  before,  after  the  excite- 
ment in  regard  to  the  murder  had  somewhat  subsided, 
the  remains  of  the  old  man  had  been  carried  into  this 
shop,  which  was  but  a  door  or  two  from  the  gambling 
saloon  in  which  the  killing  took  place.  With  the  corpse 
stretched  on  a  plank  in  a  corner  of  his  shop,  the  carpen- 
ter had  worked  all  night  at  making  a  coffin— a  puzzling 
job  for  him.  However,  when  he  had  finished  the 
"  casket,"  as  he  called  it,  and  had  stained  it  with  shellac 
varnish  and  burnt  umber  (in  imitation  of  walnut),  he  felt 
quite  proud  of  his  work,  and  whistled  softly  as  he  stood 
back  a  pace  or  two  and  viewed  it. 

Now  four  men  were  preparing  to  sit  up  through  the 
night  and  see  that  no  harm  came  to  Owley's  remains. 
Two  of  these  were  Bill  and  Sarn,  our  old  Missouri  ac- 
quaintances; another,  called  Pat,  was  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  the  fourth  was  Hans,  "  aus  Deutschland." 
They  had  prepared  a  table  and  were  provided  with  a  deck 
of  cards  and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  The  candles  were 
lighted — they  had  placed  one  on  the  table  and  two  on  the 
coffin,  an  arrangement  insisted  upon  by  Pat— and  they 
had  just  commenced  their  first  game  of  old  sledge, 
when  the  door  was  opened  and  the  frowsy  head  of  Little 
Geese  was  thrust  within. 

"  Hello  !  Here's  that  Little  Geese  again!"  cried  Sam. 
"  What  do  you  want  here?"  and  he  laid  down  his  cards 
and  eyed  the  boy  over  in  no  very  friendly  manner. 

"Nao  pude  dormir— me  could  not  sleep,"  began  the 
boy,  "and  me—'' 


"  Well,  and  did  yer  expect  yer  could  sleep  here?  that 
what  yer  come  fur?"  roared  Bill. 

"  Me  come  for  see  Owley,"  said  the  boy. 

"  To  see  Owley!"  cried  Sam.  "  Yer  can't  see  Owley ; 
he's  covered  up  in  the  box." 

"Can't  me  never  no  more  see  Owley?"  said  the  boy, 
sadly. 

"Be  gobs,  then,  ye  can!"  cried  Pat,  throwing  down 
his  cards.  "The  coffin  lid's  not  nailed  down  yit,  an'  if 
that's  all  ye  want,  ye'U  git  to  see  him.  Come  here,  me 
bye,"  and  Pat  lifted  the  lid  of  the  coffin  and  held  the 
candles  while  the  boy  silently  gazed  on  the  dead  face  of 
his  old  friend. 

"  Now  ye've  seen  him  enough,"  said  Pat,  "  run  along 
out  o'  here." 

"  Sinto  mito!  Isto  e  beariduro!  Me  much  sorry;  it 
very  hard  me.    Please  letta  me  stay  this  night?  " 

"  Vat  der  mischiefs  der  poy  viH  stay  for?"  cried  Hans. 
"  Dis  no  palaces  tor  poys  mit  der  deadt  mans;"  and 
Hans  arose  from  the  table,  took  the  boy  by  the  arm,  led 
him  out  and  shut  and  bolted  the  door  behind  him. 
"  Donner  wetter!  vat  for  der  poy  like  to  stay  mit  der 
deadt  mans?    Ich  will  es  nicht!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GHOST. 

Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

W  hen  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 

Contagion  to  this  world. 

The  big-bellied  bottle  had  many  times  "  squared  the 
circle  "  of  the  watchers,  who  still  shuffled,  cut,  dealt  and 
played  their  game.  Bill  was  lazily  shuffling  the  frayed 
and  greasy  deck.    For  a  moment  all  were  silent. 

"Listen!  Didn't  you  heerd  somedings?"  whispered 
Hans,  opening  wide  his  eyes  and  inclining  an  ear  toward 
the  rear  of  the  shop.  "  Ine  katze — berhaps  a  cat's — " 
and  Hans  looked  his  question  at  Pat,  who  sat  next  him. 

"They  are  the  divil  afther  corpses,"  said  Pat.  "Sure 
some  kind  o'  baste  is  clawin'  about  out  back." 

"  It's  a  cat  back  thar  on  the  shed  roof,"  said  Sam; 
"  I've  heerd  it  fur  some  time." 

"  Hit  smells  the  corpse,"  said  Bill.  "  Drat  a  cat,  any- 
way!   Thar's  sumthing  about  cats  what  I  don't  like." 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  sudden  "rip — r — r — ip!"  of 
shakes  in  the  rear  that  brought  all  four  of  the  men  to  their 
feet.    Then  again  all  was  silent. 

The  men  looked  at  one  another,  but  in  no  face  was  to 
be  seen  any  comfort  or  much  courage.  Hans  picked  up 
the  bottle,  took  a  long  pull  at  it  and  then  said:  "  Dies 
ist  schrieklich !  "  speaking  as  though  communing  with 
himself." 

"  Hit  must  be  a  wild-cat,"  said  Hill;  no  tame  cat  is 
strong  enough  to  rip  things  like  that." 

"Or  a  lynx,  or  California  lion,"  suggested  Sam; 
"they're  all  o'  cat  natur." 

"  Yes,  and  hit  may  be  lightin'  down  onto  the  corpse 
fust  we  know." 

"  Byes,"  whispered  Pat,  "there's  warse  things  nor  cats 
as  comes  about  murdered  folks.  I've  heard  me  ould 
grandmither  tell — " 

"Hark!"  said  Bill,  something  is  a-movin'  back  thar!" 

"  Ich  glaube,  ja  -I  dink  yes,"  whispered  Hans,  rolling 
his  eyes  toward  Bill,  and  inclining  an  car  in  tin:  direction 
of  the  rear  of  the  shop. 

Against  the  rear  of  the  shop  was  a  shed,  the  roof  of 
which  sloped  down  nearly  to  the  ground  on  the  hill-side. 
There  was  no  partition  between  the  main  shop  and  this 
shed,  as  the  boarding  at  that  end  had  been  taken  down 
when  the  shed  was  built.  Thus  all  was  open  through  to 
the  shed  in  the  rear.  As  the  coffin,  with  its  two  candles, 
stood  between  the  table  and  the  rear  shed,  the  strong 
light  in  that  direction  somewhat  blinded  the  men.  How- 
ever, as  they  watched  they  presently  saw  a  round,  shaggy 
head  projected  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  low 
shed,  and  observed  a  pair  of  gleaming  eyes  peering  into 
the  place. 

"  fasus !"  whispered  Pat. 

"  Hier  ists!"  ejaculated  I  Fans. 

"  It's  no  ghost,  you  fools !"  cried  Sam,  growing  suddenly 
bold.    "  It's  a  wild-cat." 

"  Hit's  a  dam  wile-cat!   Shoot  hit,  Sam!"  said  Bill. 

"  Dam  ef  I  don't!"  cried  Sam,  reaching  back  for  his 
revolver. 

"Hold!  Mother  o'  Moses!  There's  a  hand!"  ex- 
claimed Bat,  grasping  Sam's  raised  arm. 

"  Zwei  hand  undein  fuss    zwei  fuss  und  two  leg — " 

"  Hit's  the  boy!  hit's  Little  Geese!"  shouted  Bill. 

"  Dasistwahr!"  cried  Hans,  apparently  greatly  relieved. 
Then  he  shouted  bravely :  "Wo  kommen  Sic  her?— where 
you  come  von?" 

In  a  moment  the  young  Portuguese  boy  swung  himself 
down  from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  and  stood  staring  about 
as  though  bewildered. 

"  Little  Geese?"  cried  Sam,  advancing  toward  the  boy, 
"  Why,  you  little  devil,  I  almost  shot  yer  fur  a  wild-cat! 
Dam  ef  yer  don't  make  me  shoot  yer  yit— that'll  jist  be 
the  end  of  it  I" 

"  He'll  never  be  satisfied  till  we've  shot  him,"  said  Bill, 
sadly. 

"  What  brought  yer  here  again?"  shouted  Sam. 
"  Me  want  stopa  by  Owley— by  me  poor  fren." 
"  I  swar,"  said  Bill,  "  ef  he  haint  wus  nor  a  cat  artur  a 
corpse  I" 
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"  Donner  wetter!"  cried  Hans,  in  a  rage,  "  Gehen  sie 
zuruck !  get  oud !" 

"  Well,  byes,"  said  Pat,  "  I'm  for  lettin'  the  little  divil 
schtay,  if  he's  detarmined  on  it.  Get  into  a  corner  wid 
ye  now,  and  kape  still." 

But  as  the  boy  was  passing  the  coffin  he  stopped,  and, 
weeping,  cried :  "  Que  pena !    Isto  e  bem  cruel !" 

"  Bedads,  ye  may  well  say  it  was  cruel,"  said  Pat,  "  but 
it's  all  over  wid  him  now;  so  get  ye  into  the  corner  there 
and  curl  up  in  the  shavin's  till  the  marnin'." 

The  boy  gazed  wistfully  toward  the  coffin,  then  went 
and  lay  down  as  directed,  while  the  men  returned  to  their 
bottle  and  their  game. 

"  Dres'  Damen,  drei  Damen — three  queen — sind  sie 
gut,  I  wonder  me?"  mumbled  Harrs,  as  he  scanned  his 
cards,  while  in  his  sleep  in  the  corner  Little  Geese  sobbed 
and  muttered  of  Owley.    So  the  night  wore  away. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  STRANGER  AGAIN  APPEARS. 

Owley  had  been  buried  some  ten  days.  Old 
Bunks,  the  landlord  of  the  only  hotel  in  the  town,  was 
seated  in  his  bar-room  smoking  his  pipe,  when  Gurnsey 
Pete  and  Galena  sauntered  in. 

"  Is  all  this  what  I  hear  'bout  the  stranger  and  Little 
Geese  a  fact?"  said  Gurnsey. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you've  heerd,  so  can't  say,"  replied 
Bunks,  slowly  and  drily,  feeling  full  of  the  importance  of 
all  he  would  be  able  to  communicate,  should  it  suit  him 
to  enter  into  particulars. 

"Well,  has  the  stranger  taken  Little  Geese  away  with 
him  ?" 

"  He  has,"  and  Bunks  puffed  away,  gazing  at  the  ceil- 
ing. 

"Well,  I  swar!"  cried  Gurnsey.  "Well,  and  who  is 
this  feller— this  stranger — anyhow?    What's  his  name?" 

"  That  he  kept  to  himself,  far  as  I  know.  He's  a  law- 
yer for  sure,  and  he  belongs  at  the  Bay,"  said  Bunks. 

"Well,  well!  And  was  Little  Geese's  folks  willin' to 
let  him  go  off  that  way?" 

"  I  guess  the  father  of  Little  Geese  and  his  brothers 
was  willin'  enough.  But  I  see  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all 
about  it  fust  as  last,"  and  Bunks  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  and  squared  himself. 

"  Yes,  let's  have  the  straight  of  it,"  said  Gurnsey  and 
Galena  in  a  breath. 

"  Well,  fust  off,  it  seems  old  Owley  had  made  a  will 
and  left  it  in  the  stranger's  hands.  He  willed  Little  Geese 
$20,000,  and  it's  stowed  away  in  a  place  where  its  drawin' 
good  interest." 

"Twenty  thousand  dollars!"  cried  Gurnsey.  "Was 
Owley  so  rich?" 

"  Rich !  Rich  is  no  name  for  it,"  said  Bunks.  "  Why, 
the  stranger  said  what  Owley  had  given  Little  Geese  was 
a  mere  tritle.  It  seems  he  left  the  stranger  a  big  pile  of 
money  and  'bout  half  a  dozen  farms  somewheres  back  in 
the  States.    He  was  awful  well  fixed." 

"  What  the  lawyer  chap  is  goin'  to  do  with  Little  Geese 
is  more  than  I  can  guess,"  said  Galena. 

"  Well,"  said  Bunks,  "  he  is  to  be  sent  to  school— to 
the  best  schools  in  the  country.  It  says  so  in  the  will, 
and  when  he  comes  of  age  he  is  to  get  his  $20,000." 

"  Queer 'bout  Owley  takin' sich  a  notion  to  the  boy, 
ain't  it?"  said  Gurnsey. 

"  Well,  I  dunno,"  said  Bunks.  "  He  had  nobody  else. 
You  see  when  the  stranger  come  to  town  three  days  ago 
and  stopped  at  my  house  he  got  me  to  go  out  and  show 
him  Owley 's  grave.  In  goin'  out  and  back  he  told  me 
some  things.  Seems  Owley  belonged  down  South  some- 
wheres, and  that  his  family  and  some  other  family  had 
been  at  swords'  pints— killin' each  other  off— for  years,  till 
Owley  was  the  last  left  on. his  side.  But  I  guess  Owley 
got  pretty  well  even,  for  when  I  said  something  about 
huntin'  up  the  men  that  murdered  Owley,  the  stranger 
said :  '  No,  let  all  stop  as  it  stands ;  it  is  but  one  life  for 
six.' " 

"Then  Owley  must  have  killed  six  of  the  other  set?" 
said  Galena. 

"  I  s'pose  so,"  said  Bunks.  "  No  wonder  he  was  allers 
so  queer." 

"  I  allers  suspected  somethin'  of  the  kind,"  said 
Gurnsey. 

"You!  Didn't  we  all?"  said  Galena.  "Didn't  we 
all  know  he  was  an  ole  murderer?  " 

"  When  the  stranger  come  to  the  house  I  thought  I'd 
seed  him  afore,"  continued  Bunks;  "and  when  he  axed 
about  Little  Geese  I  dropped  on  him  in  a  mink.  When 
we  got  out  to  the  grave  who  should  we  see  settin'  there 
readin'  in  a  book  but  Little  Geese  himself.  Seems  the 
book  was  one  Owley  had  made  him  a  present  of.  Says  I 
to  the  stranger:  '  Thar's  yer  boy  now!'  'Is  that  the 
lad? '  says  the  stranger,  eyein'  of  him ;  '  fine  lookin'  boy ! ' 
Then  he  took  the  book  out  of  the  hands  of  Little  Geese, 
'zamined  the  leaves  in  the  front  part  and  handed  it  back. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  board  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  that 
had  on  it  nothin'  but  the  one  word  '  Owley,'  and  he  took 
a  pencil  and  wrote  under  it  in,  big  letters  like  printin': 
'  The  last  of  his  clan.'  So  it  stands  over  there  now  on 
the  board." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  LATER. 

Only  last  week  Bill  and  Sam,  our  old  Missouri  friends— 


both  grizzled  and  battered  now — met  and  began  talking 
over  the  news  of  their  little  camp. 

"  What  gits  me,"  said  Bill,  "  is  this  news  that  old 
Bunks  tells  about  the  old  man  and  the  young  feller  that 
was  stoppin'  at  his  place  three  or  four  days  last  week. 
Hit  seems  that  the  old  chap  is  the  stranger — the  lawyer 
feller — that  was  here  and  took  Little  Geese  away  mor'n 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  that  the  fine-lookin'  young  feller  is 
Little  Geese  himself." 

"  Yes,  so  I  hear,"  said  Sam.  "  Who'd  ever  thought 
the  little  devil  would  have  come  out  so  fine?  " 

"  Well,  he  had  the  coin  to  back  him  and  has  got  a  fine 
eddication.  I  hear  he's  just  got  back  from  some  college 
in  the  States,  whar  he's  bin  for  about  six  year,"  said 
Bill. 

"  And  I  hear  they've  bin  out  at  Owley's  grave,  and 
that  they're  goin'  to  have  his  bones  dug  up  and  take  'em 
off  somewheres  in  the  valleys.  I  s'pose  it's  so  they  can 
build  a  moniment  and  put  on  it  his  right  name,"  re- 
marked Sam. 

"  Yes,  and  I've  heerd  that  they've  been  up  in  the 
canons,  in  some  of  them  places  where  old  Owley  and 
Little  Geese  used  to  go,  and  me  and  you  can  guess  what 
they  was  up  thar  to  look  after,"  muttered  Bill;  "an'  hits 
dam  strange  we  couldn't  never  drap  onto  hit  in  all  these 
years." 

And,  to  conclude,  we  will  say  that  we  have  heard 
that  a  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz  will  be  opened  in  a  cer- 
tain little  sleepy  California  camp  this  spring,  the  wonder- 
ful richness  of  which  will  astonish  the  whole  Pacific 
coast. 


LAMOURETTE 


BY  PETER  PARSONS. 


We  will  call  her  Maid  Marian  and  him  Lamourette. 
She  was  one  of  the  belles  of  the  hour— young,  beautiful, 
an  heiress,  and  spoilt.  He  was  a  new-comer  of  whom 
little  was  known  — handsome,  well-mannered,  well- 
dressed,  ready-witted,  with  a  dash  and  a  daring  about 
him  which  had  carried  by  storm  the  place  that  he  held, 
almost  unaccredited,  in  San  Francisco  society. 

They  were  engaged,  this  lovely,  willful  Maid  Marian  and 
this  genial  dare-devil  Lamourette.  The  world  knew  it, 
and  proclaimed  them  well-matched.  Still,  to  itself  as  it 
were,  whispered  the  world :  Was  she  wise?  Was  she  pru- 
dent? What  did  she  know  of  him?  Whence  did  he 
come?  What  was  his  record?  Some  one  must  know. 
Would  nobody  tell? 

No ;  no  one  would  tell.    Perhaps  nobody  knew. 

Lamourette  was  one  of  those  men  who  cannot  refrain 
from  making  love  to  every  woman  not  absolutely  aged 
and  not  positively  ugly  who  comes  in  their  way.  He  was 
engaged  to  one  with  whom  he  was  really  and  palpably  in 
love.  Yet  his  attentions  to  the  sex  in  general  knew  no 
diminution.  Hence  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  the  popu- 
larity that  brought  him  invitations  without  end  to  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  season. 

In  one  particular  case  and  upon  one  especial  occasion 
it  is  possible  that  something  more  than  the  mere  love 
of  indiscriminate  conquest,  which  was  unmistakably  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  led  him  to  exert,  as  he  did  to  the 
utmost,  his  remarkable  power  of  fascination.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  Lamourette  of  an  afternoon 
lounging  away  half  an  hour  or  so  in  some  fine  lady's 
drawing-room.  Upon  the  noteworthy  occasion  already 
alluded  to  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  rooms  of  one  of 
San  Francisco's  leaders  of  fashion  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
crowded  with  other,  mostly  feminine,  afternoon  callers. 
To  the  majority  there  he  was  well  known,  and  on  every 
side  smiles  and  soft  words  were  lavished  upon  him. 
There  was,  however,  one  pronounced  exception  among 
those  whose  favor  was  so  openly  shown.  When  Lamour- 
ette first  entered  the  room  a  young  lady  who  was  evidently 
assisting  the  hostess  to  receive — a  girl  who  was  pretty  with 
a  blowsy  sort  of  prettiness,  her  blonde  hair  was  so  fluffy, 
her  manner  of  dress  so  exceedingly  careless— ignored  his 
extended  hand  and  bestowed  on  him  a  bow  the  frigidity 
of  which  caused  the  upraising  of  more  than  one  pair  of 
feminine  eyebrows. 

Lamourette  turned  camly  away,  quite  unabashed,  and 
fell  to  chatting  with  those  who  sat  near  him.  But  his 
thoughts  while  he  talked  were  occupied  largely  by  the 
figure  which  had  placed  itself  with  its  back  turned  toward 
him  in  a  window  at  no  great  distance.  Such  conduct  in 
one  of  the  fair  sex  was  puzzling  in  the  extreme  to  this  irre- 
sistible lady-killer.  But  ere  many  minutes  had  passed  he 
held,  as  he  believed,  the  clue  to  Blowsalinda's  behavior. 

"  That  dear,  sweet  girl  just  near  them,"  whispered  an 
acquaintance  in  his  ear,  "  was  engaged,  so  they  said,  to 
one  of  Maid  Marian's  rejected  suitors.  A  charming  man ! 
A  most  delightful  musician!  Such  a  brilliant  and  fin- 
ished pianist!  But,  poor  child,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
there  was  less  of  pique  than  of  love  in  the  choice  of 
Arion,  for  her  devotion  was  only  too  plain." 

Up  from  the  depths  of  Lamourette 's  dark,  fathomless 
eyes  sprang  a  gleam — whether  of  mischievous  amusement 
or  simple  vindictiveness  it  would  have  been  hard  to  de- 
termine. Perhaps  it  was  something  of  each  that  shone 
forth  in  his  glance  and  startled  his  neighbor  as  he  rose 
from  her  side,  bowed,  and  left  her. 


A  few  minutes  later  he  was  seen  to  bend  gracefully  over 
the  girl  who  had  snubbed  him,  tell  her  softly  he  was  afraid 
the  sunlight  was  too  strong  for  those  beautiful  eyes;  she 
must  be  extremely  uncomfortable  in  such  a  position ;  would 
she  not  permit  him  to  place  her  more  at  her  ease?  and 
even  as  he  asked  turn  her  chair  with  a  firm  touch  of  one 
hand  on  its  back  and  seat  himself  directly  in  front  of  her, 
inquiring,  as  he  did  so,  with  every  appearance  of  deep 
and  sincere  interest  in  the  subject,  how  was  that  dear, 
blessed  old  lady,  her  mother,  whom  he  was  told  had  been 
so  terribly  ill? 

With  color  deepened,  eyes  indignant,  and  her  hands 
fluttering  nervously  in  her  lap,  Blowsalinda  made  but  a 
curt  response. 

Her  mother  was  an  invalid  still. 

What  was  her  trouble? 

Bronchitis. 

Then  he  might  really  be  of  some  service  to  one  he  ad- 
mired so  much.  There  was  a  remedy  that  had  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  the  case  of  his  own  dear  mother. 
Darling  old  soul  and  good  mother  that  she  was  to  such  a 
scamp  as  himself!  he  exclaimed;  and  into  his  voice  and 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke  came  a  warmth  and  a  tenderness  that 
had  a  surprisingly  thawing  effect  on  frosty,  indignant 
Blowsalinda. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  kind  permission,"  he  added, 
"  I  shall  be  so  very  pleased  to  send  her  the  recipe ;  and  I 
hope,  with  all  my  heart,  it  may  do  her  some  good,  for  she 
is  without  question  the  very  nicest  and  dearest  old  lady  I 
have  seen  since  I  left  home;  and  it  really  grieved  me  to 
hear  of  her  illness." 

The  girl  thanked  him ;  yes,  and  thanked  him  graciously, 
too.  Five  minutes  later  they  were  chatting  gayly  together 
upon  indifferent  topics,  and  in  Blowsalinda's  manner  was 
no  sign  of  constraint.  The  whole  room  witnessed  the 
success  of  his  tactics— laughed  over  and  applauded  them. 

Lamourette  had  accomplished  that  which  no  other  man 
could  have  done  as  he  did  it  and  not  have  been  set  down 
as  an  impudent  boor— not  have  piled  on  himself  endless 
discredit.  But  there  was  something  in  the  whole  air  of 
this  man  which  led  people  to  expect  from  him  a  temerity 
unsuited  toothers;  while  the  gentlemanlike  suaveness  of 
manner,  the  softness  of  tone,  the  cordiality  and  glibness 
of  speech  which  accompanied  his  boldest  moves  soothed, 
conciliated  and  disarmed  all  antagonistic  feeling  against 
him,  even  while  his  actions  were  provoking  to  wrath. 

Lamourette  dined  that  day  at  the  house  where  Blowsa- 
linda was  receiving,  and  in  default  of  her  recreant  be- 
trothed accompanied  her  later  to  her  home. 

More  than  once  since  Lamourette  had  been  engaged  to 
Maid  Marian  he  had  known  his  lady-love's  temper  to  be 
more  or  less  ruffled  by  what  she  considered  his  disloyalty  to 
her  in  paying  overmuch  attention  to  some  other  woman.  It 
was,  therefore,  without  surprise  that  he  found  her  one  day, 
when  he  called  at  her  house,  in  a  state  of  excitement 
which  he  saw  at  a  glance  portended  reproaches  and  tears. 
It  was  his  habit  to  ignore  or  turn  into  jest  all  preliminary 
signs  of  her  displeasure.  But  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  experience  of  Maid  Marian,  her  emotion  reached  its 
usual  climax  and  she  burst  into  tears  as  he  sat  down  at 
her  side.  He  made  a  wry  face  and  for  the  moment,  as 
any  man  would  in  his  place,  looked  as  if  he  wished  him- 
self anywhere  else.  But  his  native  good  humor  quickly 
forced  itself  uppermost.  He  threw  his  arm  around  her 
waist  and  would  have  drawn  her  close  to  his  side.  But 
she  fought  herself  free  and  darted  away  from  him ;  then 
finding  herself  unpursued,  turned,  came  back  a  few  steps, 
and  standing  just  out  of  his  reach  where  he  sat,  provok- 
ingly  calm,  whistling  inaudible  tunes,  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  passionate  words. 

She  was  a  fool  ever  to  have  cared  for  so  heartless  a 
man.  What  was  she  to  him  but  one  of  a  myriad?  He 
made  love  to  every  petticoated  creature  he  met.  At  least 
it  was  pleasant  to  know  he  would  be  well  punished  at 
last.  He  had  brought  retribution  on  himself  this  time, 
if  never  before.  She  was  glad.  She  hoped  he  might  suf- 
fer as  he  deserved.  She  believed  all  they  could  tell  her. 
One  so  heartless,  so  faithless,  so  unstable,  was  capable  of 
anything.  Oh,  yes,  she  had  heard  of  his  conduct  with 
that  girl  Blowsalinda.  Wasn't  it  the  talk  of  the  town? 
And  hadn't  his  shameful  behavior  borne  even  worse 
fruits?  Oh,  the  world  would  have  plenty  to  talk  about 
yet.  He  had  only  himself  to  blame  if  his  friends  all  for- 
sook him.  He  had  raised  the  ire  and  started  wagging  the 
tongue  of  that  man,  and  now  he  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. Of  course  he  (Lamourette)  would  say  the  man 
was  actuated  by  jealousy;  that  he  invented  through  spite 
what  he  said.  But  she  believed  it.  She  thought  him 
(Lamourette)  quite  capable  of  all  he  had  told  her.  For 
her  own  sake  she  might  have  appeared  to  discredit  his  tale 
and  have  laughed  at  and  flouted  it  aside,  but  all  the 
time  she  was  sure  it  was  true.  And  if  not,  why,  such 
things  should  be  given  the  lie.  If  he  (Lamourette)  was 
not  a  coward  as  well  as  all  else  that  was  said,  he'd  thrash 
the  man  publicly.  And  indeed  he  deserved  it,  meddle- 
some ninny!  What  business  was  it  of  his  if  she  married 
a  blackguard?  As  if  any  one  really  could  want  to  take 
from  him  that  Blowsalinda  of  his! 

In  a  flash  Lamourette  was  beside  her — had  seized  both 
her  hands  and  turned  her  facing  him. 

"  Has  Arion  been  here  with  tales  about  me?" 

The  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  cowed  and  calmed  her 
like  magic. 
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"  Don't;  you  hurt  me!"  she  cried,  nervously  trying  to 
avoid  again  meeting  his  glance  and  striving  in  vain  to  re- 
lease her  hands  from  his  grasp. 

He  loosened  it  slightly,  but  still  kept  her  hands  firmly 
in  his. 

"  Answer  me,  quick." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  look  so.  You  frighten  me  ter- 
ribly." 

His  manner.instantly  altered.  "  I  don't  wish  to  frighten 
you,  darling,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  only  thought  if  I  were 
sure  of  the  truth  I  should  be  more  on  my  guard  against 
malice.  But  pshaw!  What  does  it  matter?  My  motive 
was  to  nettle  this  marvelous  musical  genius,  whose  piano- 
tinkling  takes  so  well  with  you  women.  This  proves  that 
I've  done  it.  I  suppose  you  think  it  unkind  that  I  should 
wish  to  further  torment  the  poor  man  when  I  had  robbed 
him  of  you?  But  it  was  too  good  a  thing  to  let  slip. 
And  then  he  was  in  no  way  justified  to  set  the  girl  against 
me,  as  he  plainly  had  done.  I'll  wager  his  fair  Blowsa- 
linda  sang  my  praises  till  he  was  worked  up  to  a  frenzy." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  with  thorough 
enjoyment. 

"  But  you  have  made  him  your  enemy,"  she  said,  tran- 
quilized  completely  by  the  key  she  now  possessed  to  his 
conduct.  "  If  he  goes  about  saying  such  dreadful  things 
of  you  he  may  do  you  great  injury.    And  then — then — " 

"Come,  come,  don't  cry  any  more;  there's  a  love. 
And  then — w  hat  then?  " 

"  They  won't  let  me  marry  you." 

"  Well,  we  shall  find  a  way  to  stop  his  troublesome 
tongue,  you  fond,  foolish  little  dove.  But  didn't  you  say 
you  believed  him?  You  wouldn't  want  to  marry  me, 
dear,  if  all  that  he  told  you  were  true?" 

"I'd  marry  you,"  she  cried,  "  if  I  knew  you  were  the 
devil!" 

He  answered  nothing,  but  gathered  her  into  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  with  a  passion  that  told  how  much  it 
would  be  to  him  if  this  fair,  foolish  girl  were  ever  kept 
from  him. 

Maid  Marian  divined  not  all  her  own  foolishness  in 
making  the  revelation  she  had  to  her  lover  till  the  town 
was  suddenly  startled  by  the  news  that  Lamourette  had 
challenged  Arion  for  traducing  his  character,  and  that 
Arion  refused  either  to  make  an  apology  or  give  satisfac- 
tion. What  he  had  said  was  the  truth,. he  maintained, 
and  Lamourette  being  no  gentleman,  he  would  not  lower 
himself  to  stand  up  and  fight  him. 

People  quickly  take  sides  in  such  cases.  They  were 
not  slow  in  doing  so  now.  While  the  matter  stood  thus 
Lamourette  found  himself,  strange  to  relate,  with  more 
partisans  than  Arion.  The  latter  was  in  disfavor.  Not 
justly,  perhaps.  He  had  the  law  and  religion,  and  he 
should  logically  have  had  their  respectors,  on  his  side. 
But  there  is  something  deep-rooted  in  the  nature  of  man 
which  makes  him  ever  turn  in  scorn  from  one  who  re- 
fuses to  fight.  In  the  minds  even  of  some  few  of  those 
whose  vote  and  whose  judgment  are  given  against  duel- 
ing, a  vague,  indefinable  stigma  still  rests  upon  him  who 
refuses  a  challenge. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  season  was  a  ball  which 
came  off  just  at  this  time.  Lamourette  was  invited  and 
went.  Not  a  woman  whom  he  asked  but  danced  with 
him.  Not  a  man  to  whom  he  offered  his  hand  but 
grasped  it  cordially.  When  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
he  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the  ball-room,  he  was 
missed,  and  was  looked  for  expectantly  by  bright  eyes 
innumerable.  His  prolonged  and  unaccountable  absence 
did  not  fail  to  bring  a  frown  to  the  brow  and  a  pout  to  the 
lips  of  Maid  Marian.  It  was  not  until  the  first  notes 
were  sounding  of  a  waltz  far  down  on  the  programme, 
which  she  had  promised  to  keep  for  him,  that  she  suddenly 
beheld  her  truant  betrothed  leisurely  making  his  way  up 
the  room. 

"  How  well  I  have  timed  it,"  he  said,  as  he  reached 
her.  "  Had  I  been  late  for  this  dance  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  assuage  my  regret  with  another  rehearsal 
of  the— ah,  most  amusing  little  scene  which  has  just  been 
entertaining  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  Where  have  you  been?  I  was 
very  near  scratching  your  name  from  my  card." 

Without  replying  he  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist 
and  waltzed  her  down  the  room  close  up  to  the  door  of  a 
small,  unoccupied  apartment  beyond.  There  he  stopped 
and  drew  her  within. 

"  Are  you  really  curious  to  know  where  I  have  been 
and  what  I've  been  doing?  I  knew  just  where  I  should 
catch  him  to-night  at  this  hour.  Look !  "  and  from  under 
the  edge  of  his  cuff  he  drew  the  end  of  a  stout  leather 
thong,  the  long  length  of  which  was  concealed  in  his 
sleeve.  "  I  had  no  chance  to  dispose  of  it  before  claim- 
ing my  dance.  The  dressing-room  was  crowded.  Hut  if 
you'll  excuse  me  just  one  instant  I'll  try  to  get  rid  of  it 
now." 

He  had  left  her  before  the  truth  dawned  upon  Maid 
Marian.  It  brought  with  it  an  exultation  that  showed 
itself  in  the  gleam  of  her  eye  and  the  curve  of  her  lip. 
There  was  just  a  suspicion  of  vindictiveness  underlying 
her  feminine  softness,  and  her  vanity  still  felt  the  sting  of 
Arion's  being  so  quickly  consoled  for  her  loss.  But  ere 
Lamourette  returned,  brief  though  his  absence,  her  air 
and  expression  had  changed. 

"Safely  disposed  of,"  he  said,  when  he  came,  "and 


no  one  as  yet  is  the  wiser.  Just  wait  till  to-morrow !  But 
my  darling,  why  so  pale?  You  look  like  a  lily  beaten 
down  by  a  storm . " 

"It's  of  to-morrow  I'm  thinking,"  she  said.  "Oh, 
why  did  you  do  it?  To-morrow  every  friend  I  possess 
will  be  coming  to  see  how  I  take  it.  How  can  I  stand 
it?  While  he  refused  to  fight  a  certain  reproach  rested 
upon  him.    If  you  force  him  to  meet  you — " 

"Well?  I  ask  nothing  better!  It  would  be  a  public 
service  if  I  put  an  end  to  his  tinkling,  would  it  not?" 

"  Don't.  You  are  making  me  wretched.  Why,  oh, 
why  could  you  not  let  the  thing  rest?" 

"  Simply,  my  dear,  because  my  fingers  were  itching  to 
thrash  the  cowardly  dog,  and  I  had  to  do  it  or  cut  them 
from  my  hand — an  operation,  by  the  way,  which  I  should 
very  much  like  to  perform  for  our  musical  friend." 
"  But  what  will  be  said  of  your  whipping  him?" 
"  What  can  be  said,  little  goose?  A  man  traduces  me. 
I  give  him  the  lie  and  say,  '  Ask  my  pardon  or  fight  me.' 
He'll  do  neither,  forsooth,  but  shelters  himself  and  his 
malice  behind  the  unproved  avowal  he  makes  that  I  am  a 
blackguard.  By  George!  I'd  own  myself  one,  I  should 
think,  if  I'd  let  him  malign  and  insult  me  unpunished. 
Come ;  we  have  talked  away  most  of  our  waltz.  Let  us 
dance  the  finishing  strains." 

An  unknowable,  irrational  quantity  is  public  opinion. 
Lamourette 's  reasoning  was  logical  enough  when  he  ex- 
plained to  Maid  Marian  the  exigencies  of  his  position  in 
regard  to  Arion.  He  could  not,  with  credit,  have  done 
else  than  he  had;  yet  the  doing  of  it  brought  disaster 
upon  him.  When  the  news  of  the  chastisement  he  had 
bestowed  on  his  calumniator  first  spread  through  the 
town,  public  opinion,  hitherto  all  in  his  favor,  became,  in 
regard  to  the  step  he  had  taken,  wavering  and  uncertain. 
A  climax  to  the  affair  soon  came  in  the  form  of  a  duel, 
and  that  fixed  the  general  sentiment  forever  against  him. 
Precisely  why  it  was  so  no  man  could  tell.  Nothing  of 
any  importance  had  been  proven  against  him  to  show  that 
Arion  was  right.  His  family  name,  people  now  knew, 
was  a  good  one.  He  had  been  wild  in  his  youth,  sown 
more  than  one  oat,  and  so  troubled  his  father  by  refusing 
to  take  for  his  wife  the  girl  he  considered  his  son  should 
have  married  that  the  old  gentleman  sent  him  from  home. 
That  was  all  that  was  certainly  known.  But  these  facts 
gathered  singular  embellishments  as  they  rolled  from  one 
tongue  to  another.  He  had  injured  the  name  of  that  unfortu- 
nate girl  and  then  left  her.  He  had  handled  cards  with  a  skill 
and  success  unbecoming  a  gerjtleman.  And  now,  had  he 
not  broken  the  laws?  Had  he  not  compelled  another  to 
infringe  them?  Had  he  not  deliberately  aimed  at  and 
shot  off  two  of  the  fingers  of  his  adversary,  thus  pur- 
posely and  maliciously  destroying  the  masterly  touch  of 
a  pianist  such  as  few  amateurs  made? 

This  alone  was  enough  to  prove,  so  they  said,  that 
Lamourette  was  no  gentleman,  and  Arion  was  thus  shown 
to  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  fight  him.  Such  a 
decidedly  dangerous  member  of  society  must  not  be 
countenanced.    He  should  be  promptly  put  down. 

In  short,  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  men  shrank,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  from  encouraging  aught  that  was 
likely  to  revive  the  old  custom  of  dueling,  now  happily 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  so  the  fiat  went  forth  that  Lamour- 
ette must  be  ostracized  and  driven  from  the  place. 

But  Lamourette  was  scarcely  the  man  to  be  so  easily 
crushed  as  was  hoped  and  expeeted. 

"  You  be  true  to  me,"  he  said  to  Maid  Marian,  "and  I 
shall  conquer  their  prejudice  yet.  I  need  your  help.  I 
need  to  be  nerved  by  your  love.  If  you  aid  me  I  can 
sUnd  up  successfully;  but  desert  me  and  I  go  down." 

Weeping  and  moaning,  reproachful  yet  loving,  she 
clung  to  him  then  and  vowed  eternal  allegiancejn  de- 
fiance of  the  world  and  her  family. 

As  it  chanced,  long  before  this  duel  came  off  a  ball  had 
been  planned  by  the  unmarried  men  of  society,  with  the  de- 
sign of  returning  in  some  measure  the  hospitality  received  by 
them  during  the  season  now  waning.  I  -amourette  had 
been  early  impressed,  and  was  enrolled  among  those  who 
were  to  furnish  the  means. 
His  name  was  now  struck  from  the  list. 
Hut  who  was  to  tell  him  this  fact?  From  one  to  an- 
other of  the  various  committees  the  duty  was  shunted. 
Each  said  not  he  but  some  one  else  was  the  man  on  whom 
the  responsibility  properly  rested.  At  last  a  vague  hint  of 
his  confreres'  dilemma  found  its  way,  he  scarcely  knew 
how,  to  Lamourette's  ears.  He  went  at  once  to  head- 
quarters and  proffered  his  subscription.  He  was  referred 
from  one  committee-man  to  another  till  he  had  inter- 
viewed all.  Then  in  disgust  he  threw  down  the  money  he 
brought  on  the  desk  of  the  last,  who  was  referring  him 
again  to  the  first,  and  turning  abruptly  away,  left  them  to 
settle  the  matter  with  themselves. 

His  subscription,  thus  proffered,  was  never  returned, 
and  he  went  to  the  ball. 

Maid  Marian  had  promised  to  be  there,  to  give  him  her 
countenance  and  all  of  her  dances.  He  asked  nothing 
more.  Each  time  that  a  masculine  back  was  turned  upon 
him,  each  time  that  a  feminine  glance  overlooked  him,  he 
said  to  himself,  "I  shall  bring  you  round  yet,  my  dear 
friends;"  for  with  Maid  Marian  as  the  promised  stake  that 
he  played  for,  he  felt  that  his  will  was  invincible. 

But  as  the  hours  of  the  evening  crept  by  and  she  came 
not,  a  weight  that  he  strove  to  but  could  not  resist  made 
itself  felt  in  his  soul.    He  watched  and  waited  and  hoped, 


until  hoping  and  waiting  and  watching  had,  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  long  been  rendered  a  madness.  There 
was  dread  at  his  heart  when  he  turned  homeward  at  last, 
but  it  was  still  fairly  balanced  by  hope. 

He  went  to  her  house  the  next  morning,  long  before  a 
call  was  strictly  admissible  with  fashionable  people. 

The  family,  he  was  told,  had  left  town  the  evening  be- 
fore; but  here  was  a  note  for  him.  His  eyes  gladdened 
at  the  sight  of  it.  He  went  into  the  parlor,  shut  the  door 
quickly  behind  him,  and  hastily,  greedily  tore  open  the 
missive. 

"I  love  you,"  wrote  the  hand  of  Maid  Marian;  "yes, 
I  love  you  now  as  of  old.  If  you  were  really  the  devil  I 
would  marry  you.  Hut  you  arc  only  a  weak  man,  attempt- 
ing in  vain  to  stem  an  irresistible  flood.  Why  did  you  let 
it  loose  on  yourself?  Why,  oh,  why  were  you  so  mad? 
1  have  not  the  strength  to  stand  up  as  you  would  have 
me  and  resist  the  pitiless  torrent  of  public  opinion.  It 
frightens  me  horribly.  All  the  world,  including  my  own 
people,  are  against  me.  They  are  ready  to  disown  me 
should  I  defy  them.  I  could  not  live  and  be  happy  out- 
side of  the  pale.  Yet  I  love  you,  and  my  heart  is  ready 
to  break,  as  I  write,  over  the  necessity  to  bid  you  adieu. 
Don't  follow  me.  It  would  be  useless.  My  mind  is 
made  up.  Think  it  all  over,  my  darling — my  darling — 
and  you'll  see  for  vourself  no  practicable  course  is  open 
before  me  but  to  bid  you  adieu,  as  I  do  now,  forever  and 
ever." 

The  servant  had  waited  but  a  very  brief  space  in  the 
hall  when  Lamourette  came  out  from  the  parlor.  Crushed 
tight  in  one  hand  were  the  words  that  had  proved  to  him 
all  the  weakness  and  selfishness  of  the  woman  he  so  long 
had  adored.  The  tiny  pug  he  had  given  her  came  run- 
ning to  greet  him.  He  caught  up  the  dog  in  his  disen- 
gaged hand,  pressed  his  lips  on  its  little  round  head,  then 
put  it  quietly  down  and  walked  hastily  out  of  the  house. 

San  Francisco  society  saw  no  more  of  its  sometime  lion- 
ized and  idolized  Lamourette.  The  motive  to  brave  it 
had  gone,  and  he  soon  went  away  from  the  city.  For- 
getfulness  quickly  closed  over  the  place  he  left  vacant. 
Maid  Marian  alone  could  not  forget  him,  for  she  really 
had  loved  him  with  what  strength  she  possessed.  One 
morning  ere  the  winter  was  entirely  passed,  in  a  moment 
of  idleness  she  took  up  a  paper  she  believed  she  had 
already  completely  absorbed.  Hut  as  her  eyes  searched 
again  through  the  columns  they  suddenly  lit  on  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  which  they  had  previously  passed  over 
unseen.  It  was  copied  from  the  Millsville  (Colorado) 
Express : 

The  town  is  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  excitement  over  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  terrible  snow-slides  which  this  morn- 
ing at  davbreak  overwhelmed  the  homes  of  several  miners  and 
their  families.  For  days  past  the  snow  had  been  banking  up  on 
the  hillside  overhanging  these  dwellings.  Their  inhabitants  were 
aware  of  their  imminent  danger,  and  with  a  single  exception  were 
prudent  enough  to  seek  other  shelter.  One  half-witted  man, 
well  known  among  us  for  years  as  Daft  Hilly,  obstinately  refused 
to  . desert  his  hearth,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  take  him 
thence  by  force  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  When  the  long- 
threatened  snow-slide  came  at  last,  about  daylight,  it  was  quickly 
made  known  that  Daft  Billy  had  been  seen,  too  late  to  de- 
tain him,  creeping  back  to  his  cabin,  with  his  dog,  a  faith- 
ful companion  and  a  pet  in  the  town,  at  his  heels.  A  large 
party  immediately  assembled  and  commenced  the  work  of 
trying  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  man.  Luckily  the  snow 
had  piled  itself  up  less  compactly  in  this  vicinity  than  else- 
where, and  Daft  Billy's  cabin  was  not  so  entirely  engulfed 
as  the  others.  Among  the  most  eager  and  zealous  of  the  hu- 
mane band  of  workers  was  our  new  townsman,  who  had  already 
made  himself  popular  in  the  community  

And  here,  with  a  gasp  and  a  sob,  Maid  Marian  ;read  the 

name  of  Lamourette. 

He  worked  with  a  will,  cheering  the  rest  on  to  their  task  by 
kindly  words  and  jests  and  odd  scraps  of  song.  The  scene  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Fourteen  great,  irregular  mounds  of 
snow,  touched  with  the  golden  light  of  the  rising  sun,  lay  banked 
up  against  the  white-robed  hillside,  while,  like  so  many  ants 
swarming  over  an  ant-hill,  the  dark  figures  of  the  men  working 
on  a  part  of  the  cabin  roof  where  the  snow  lay  lightest  were 
thrown  into  strong  relief  against  the  dazzling  background.  A 
cheer  suddenly  rent  the  air.  An  opening  had  been  effected  Our 
noble  citizen  volunteered  to  descend.  He  had  scarcely  let  him- 
self down  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  an  immense  mass  of 
snow  had  loosened  itself  from  the  heights  above  and  was  slowly 
but  surely  creeping  upon  the  workers.  The  men  instantly  began 
to  swarm  down  the  ladders  by  which  they  had  managed  to  climb 
to  their  dangerous  position.  A  crv  of  "Shame!  shame!"  arose 
from  the  crowd  at  a  distance.  They  faltered,  but  no  man  re- 
turned. Suddenly  forth  from  the  opening  struggled  our  hero, 
dragging  Daft  Hilly  forcibly  after  him.  lie  passed  him  on  to 
those  who  had  paused  in  their  flight  and  now  returned  to  assist 
him.  Then  he  made  once  more  for  the  opening.  A  yell  of  re- 
monstrance and  warning  detained  him.  He  glanced  quickly  up- 
ward at  the  avalanche  that  wavered  above  him.  One  chance  for 
his  life  in  a  bundled  there  was  if  he  Carried  out  his  original  pur- 
nose.  He  saw  this  plainly,  as  could  be  told  by  the  look  in  his 
face,  and  with  the  daring  and  recklessness  peculiar  tohis  charac- 
ter he  risked  all  on  that  chance.  "The  dog!"  he  called  out. 
"It's  cries  arc  too  pitiful."  Once  more  he  plunged  into  the 
opening.  On,  on,  moving  faster  each  moment,  came  the  vast 
mass  of  snow.  Not  a  man  moved.  Not  a  man  spoke.  It  was 
directly  over  the  cabins.  An  instant  it  hung  trembling  above 
them.  In  that  instant  the  brave  fellow  appeared  with  the  dog  in 
his  arms.  "Back!  back!  Drop  back  inside!"  rose  the  cry. 
There  was  now  no  hope  for  his  safety  but  jn  taking  refuge  within, 
and  that  was  no  sure  one.  But  even  as  he  turned  to  retreat,  the 
pitiless  destroyer  shuddered  and  fell.  He  saw  it  coming  and 
strove  to  fling  the  poor  beast  he  was  Irving  to  save  clear  of  the 
danger  he  himself  could  not  escape.  The  effort  was  vain,  for  his 
arms  were  numl>ed  by  the  cold,  and  it  dropped  with  a  pitiful  cry  a 
few  feet  away  from  him.  One  instant  later  and  that  monster  of 
snow  had  enwrapped  him,  crushing  his  life  out  in  its  white, 
cruel  folds.  


Oxford  University  has  consented  to  allow  women  stu- 
dents to  go  in  for  examination,  though  the  privilege  is 
surrounded  with  many  restrictions,  suoh  as  a  refusal  to 
allow  them  to  be  examined  in  jurisprudence.  Woman  is 
coming  to  the  front  somewhat  slowly, ibut  surely  enough. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IN  THE  TOWN. 


I'm  sick  of  the  bustle  and  strife, 

And  the  men  and  the  women  I  meet — 
This  moving,  breathing  chaos  of  life 

That  surges  along  the  street. 
Silent  and  jealous  and  proud — 

However  much  I  may  seek. 
There's  not  a  person  in  all  the  crowd 

To  whom  I  may  dare  to  speak. 
No  hand  is  extended  to  greet  me. 

No  welcome  wherever  I  come; 
They're  silent  and  haughty  who  meet  me — 

For  people  and  houses  are  dumb. 

O  I  could  shout  to  the  hills, 

And  they'd  echo  and  answer  again, 
And  the  loud  huzza  of  a  hundred  rills 

Would  greet  me  from  valley  and  glen. 
The  forests  so  stately  and  grand 

Would  play  on  their  harps  as  of  old, 
Till  an  infinite  melody  rolled 

And  widened  through  all  the  land. 
Even  now  to  my  listening  heart 

Their  far-off  inurmurings  come; 
O  when  shall  I  leave  the  tumultuous  mart 

Where  ]>eople  and  houses  are  dumb? 


rill-:  FATE  OF  THE  PADRE'S  WHITE  MULE. 


San  El  do  rule  is  an  old,  old  town  ;  so  old,  indeed,  that 
when  those  pushing,  struggling  and  never-satisfied  Yan- 
kees for  the  first  time  hroke  in  on  its  pastoral  quiet  not 
even  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  tell  when  the  first  sun- 
dried  brick  was  laid  on  the  ground.  What  need  was  there 
of  troubling  themselves  about  the  age  of  the  town?  They 
had  lived  happily-  barring  an  occasional  fight  at  a  fan- 
dango—without knowing  or  thinking  of  when,  where  or 
how  it  was  founded.  They  knew  that  they  were  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  universe;  and  what  more  could  sen- 
sible people  want?  Moreover,  these  prying  and  inquisi- 
tive gringos  must  have  something  to  gain  by  their  ques- 
tions, argued  the  natives  of  San  Eldonde,  so  we  will  tell 
them  nothing. 

Long  before  the  first  American  had  thought  of  showing 
his  face  in  San  Eldonde  there  lived  in  the  quiet  town  a 
good  priest,  who  attended  to  the  souls  of  the  town  folk' 
and  the  welfare  of  his  own  body.  Tike  many  another 
priest  of  his  faith,  he  traced  his  descent  from  a  line  of 
Irish  kings,  and  his  Spanish  had  a  tinge  of  the  brogue. 
He  was  of  goodly  si/e-  -a  sly  hint  of  the  fat  of  the  land — 
and  the  cord  that  held  together  the  gray  robe  of  St. 
Francis  at  his  waist  was  so  long  that  I  dare  not  put  it  into 
figures.  His  clean-shaven  face  was  not  tanned  to  the 
leathery  color  that  the  aesthetic  taste  of  his  flock  de- 
manded, but  shone  as  round  and  rosy  as  the  rising  full 
moon.  It  was  as  good  as  a  benediction  to  look  at  him. 
Rut  this  history  is  not  to  deal  with  the  rotund  padre — 
tempting  as  the  subject  may  be — but  with  one  of  his  hum- 
ble dependents. 

l'adre  Patricio — which  is  long  for  Eather  Patrick — was 
the  owner  of  a  White  Mule,  which  on  account  of  his  won- 
derful abilities  should  be  spelled  with  capita]  letters.  If 
you  could  have  seen  the  White  Mule  with  the  padre  on 
his  back,  ambling  about  the  country  in  search  of  good 
works  and  making  long  halts  at  the  most  considerable 
places,  you  would  vow  that  a  more  proper  mule  never 
lived.  Erom  the  religious  quirk  of  his  gently  moving  tail 
to  the  demure  expression  of  his  pink  mouth,  he  seemed 
to  breathe  nothing  but  aves  and  paternosters  and  the 
spirit  of  the  confessional.  He  was  a  choicely  bound 
edition  of  the  breviary.  When  he  ascended  a  steep  hill, 
gently  swaying  the  padre  and  making  his  flesh  roll  over 
him  in  oleaginous  waves,  his  eyes  turned  upward  in  mute 
devotion;  and  when  in  downward  journey  he  cautiously 
took  his  most  sedate  gait  lest  he  should  spill  his  precious 
burden,  his  eyes  were  cast  down  in  silent  meditation. 
With  the  padre  on  his  back,  he  would  not  so  much  as 
crop  a  blade  of  grass  by  the  roadside,  lest  it  should  belong 
to  some  one,  and  to  take  it  be  a  sin.  There  never  was 
such  a  pro|>er  mule  since  the  godly  Daldal  that  had  car- 
ried Mohammed  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

But  this  kind  of  a  mule  was  too  good  to  last.  If  there 
is  truth  in  the  Persian  doctrine  that  ]>crperua)  conflict  is 
waged  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  good  and  evil 
lowers  of  the  universe,  Padre  Patricio's  White  Mule  was 
by  turns  in  the  undisturbed  jwssession  of  each.  If  Or- 
muzd breathed  piety  from  every  jiore  of  his  skin  while  he 
was  under  the  padre's  eye,  no  sooner  was  he  turned  loose 
as  the  shades  of  night  descended  than  Ahriman  rioted 
throught  his  veins.  To  those  who  had  only  seen  hint 
clothed  in  holiness,  he  would  have  seemed  another  mule 
that  owned  not  the  slightest  kinship  to  the  good  beast 
that  had  borne  Father  Patrick  on  his  back.  A  look  of 
cunning  slyness  took  the  place  of  the  devout  meditation 
that  had  beamed  from  his  eye.  His  tail,  that  had  waived 
so  gently,  keeping  time  to  some  solemn  chant,  now  went 
by  short,  sharp  jerks,  as  though  a  rollicking  drinking  song 
was  running  in  his  head.  Instead  of  his  gentle,  ambling 
gait,  he  traveled  with  a  short  vicious  trot  that  would  have 
shaken  the  padre's  teeth  out  of  his  head  had  he  been  on 
him.  If  he  had  not  been  the  only  White  Mule  in  the 
country,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  they  were  twins, 
and  that  the  virtues  and  vices,  instead  of  being  allotted 
to  each  in  due  mortal  share,  had  fallen  to  the  exclusive 
l>ossession  of  the  one  and  the  other. 


"  El  Diabolo,"  as  he  came  to  be  known  when  the  padre 
was  off  his  back,  had  no  respect  for  i>ersons,  places,  or 
fences.  He  took  his  provender  from  the  gardens  of  the 
rich  and  poor  alike,  and  a  pole  fence,  esjiecially  if  it  was 
old  and  had  been  gnawed  by  the  tooth  of  Time,  would 
bring  a  howl  of  diabolic  mirth  from  his  throat.  Instead 
of  trying  to  poke  his  nose  through  it,  as  an  ordinary  mule 
would  have  done,  he  contemptuously  turned  his  tail,  and 
his  heels  made  an  easy  entrance. 

There  was  not  much  attempt  at  gardening  among  the 
dood  citizens  of  San  Eldonde.  The  dark-skinned  natives 
liked  better  to  ride  their  fiery  mustangs  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land — reining  them  in  suddenly  with  the 
cruel  Spanish  bit  till  their  mouths  dropfied  blood,  or  get- 
ting up  "scrub  races,"  or  picking  up  a  four-bit  piece  (if 
they  were  rich  enough  to  ]x>ssess  one)  from  the  ground  as 
they  rode  by  at  full  speed,  or  even  to  herd  their  cattle, 
than  to  follow  the  prosaic  and  fatiguing  labor  of  digging 
in  the  ground.  Their  wealth  was  in  hides — not  their  own 
inalienable  cuticle,  which  was  of  no  value  to  any  one  but 
the  owner — but  those  taken  trom  slaughtered  beasts, 
that  they  sold  to  the  inquisitive  gringo  traders  who  came 
once  a  year  in  their  ships  from  some  unknown  part  of  the 
world.  Thus  meat  would  have  been  a  drug  in  the 
market,  had  there  been  a  market,  and  was  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Put  as  the  prohibition  to  the  effect  that  one 
may  not  live  by  bread  alone  may  be  extended  by  analogy 
to  meat,  the  easy-going  native  bestirred  himself  once  a 
year  to  plant  a  few  beans,  and  tickled  the  ground  with  a 
hoe,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  would  rival  Tom 
Hood's  country—  which  he  never  saw,  poor  fellow! — and 
laugh  with  eternal  harvests.  Occasionally,  one  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  rest  might  be  found  who  had  added 
another  vegetable  or  two  to  his  garden,  by  which  he  was 
accounted  somewhat  of  an  aristocrat  among  his  neigh- 
bors, and  was  likely  to  be  regarded  with  some  disfavor. 
There  were,  besides,  some  half  a  dozen  families  who  were 
indeed  aristocrats.  They  claimed  a  pure  unmixed  de- 
scent from  the  hidalgos  of  old  Castile  who  had  conquered 
Mexico  and  lined  their  pockets  with  her  substance,  and 
then  had  strayed  northward  to  the  California  of  romance, 
where  they  or  their  descendants  had  settled  down  to  the 
prosaic  realities  of  getting  unlimited  Mexican  grants,  for 
the  future  vexation  of  the  gringos  and  of  raising  and 
slaughtering  unnumbered  herds  of  cattle.  Very  proud 
and  aristocratic  they  were,  too.  So  they  built  their  red- 
tiled  roofs  a  little  higher,  and  their  adobe  walls  a  little 
thicker  than  their  poorer  neighbors,  and  like  the  turkey 
that  sat  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  eggs,  spread  themselves 
over  a  vast  amount  of  ground  in  comparison.  Corre- 
s|x>ndingly,  their  gardens  were  larger,  their  vegetables 
more  succulent,  and  their  beans  more  highly  flavored  than 
those  of  lower  degree. 

The  White  Mule  was  a  true  democrat,  and  hence  en- 
tirely impartial.  The  bean  vines  of  the  poor,  especially 
if  they  were  young  and  tender,  found  as  much  favor  in 
his  eyes  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Don  in  the 
land;  and  in  turn,  the  gardens  of  the  Don  were  as  open 
to  his  subtile  skill  as  the  unfenced  common. 

There  was  a  time  (to  go  backward  in  my  tale)  when  the 
White  Mule  was  not.  He  had  been  presented  to  the 
padre  in  his  tender  years,  and  had  been  trained  under 
the  good  man's  eye.  Tradition  whispereth  not  when  his 
depredations  began,  but  we  must  believe  that  they  were 
carried  on  with  the  same  skill  that  he  showed  in  the 
height  of  his  |x>wer.  The  plundered  would  hear  nothing, 
unless  a  furious  galloping  of  hoofs  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  would  rise  to  find  the  fairest  part  of  their  gardens 
des[K)iled,  and  nothing  but  a  few  dainty  mule-tracks  to 
trace  the  offender.  So  at  first  it  was  hinted  that  the  devil 
had  taken  the  form  of  a  mule  for  the  destruction  of  San 
Eldonde,  and  fearful  tales  were  whisjjered  about.  Juan 
Moraga,  coming  home  late  one  night,  was  confronted  by 
an  enormous  black  object  that  froze  the  marrow  in  his 
Imnes ;  and  when  he  tried  to  utter  fragments  of  the  prayers 
he  could  remember,  he  was  knocked  off  his  horse  and 
remained  senseless  until  morning.  Some  of  the  doubters 
indeed  whispered  that  Juan  was  a  good  fellow,  and  that 
as  he  had  been  found  under  a  low-hanging  branch  of  a 
tree,  with  his  breath  smelling  strong  of  aguardiente,  his 
excited  imagination  had  tried  to  exorcise  a  scrub  oak. 
However  the  scoffers  were  deservedly  put  down,  and 
Juan  Moraga 's  adventure  was  taken  for  sure  proof  that 
satan  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  it  was  best  not  to  be 
out  late  o'  nights.  Other  belated  individuals  saw  a  white 
mule  of  gigantic  size,  with  horns  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
with  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes  and  nostrils,  that  had 
swiftly  trotted  by  them  at  an  unearthly  gait  as  they  fled 
homeward  in  terror. 

This  got  to  be  so  much  the  talk  that  one  night  Pedro 
Ortega,  fired  with  aguardiente,  made  a  wager  that  he 
would  capture  the  devil  and  have  him  once  for  all  [Hit 
out  of  the  way  of  doing  honest  people  harm.  So  he  tied 
one  end  of  his  good  riata  about  his  person  and  hid  him- 
self near  a  patch  of  succulent  corn,  that  might  well  tempt 
the  enemy  of  souls  in  his  assumed  form.  As  the  night 
wore  on  Pedro's  bold  spirits  began  to  go  off  with  the 
aguardiente,  and  he  wished  himself  safe  in  bed  instead  of 
prying  into  things  he  had  no  business  to  touch.  He  was 
just  ready  to  come  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  make  the 
best  of  his  heels  for  home,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
hoofs  lightly  trottingjover  the  hard  ground.    Oh,  horror! 


there  was  the  devil,  sure  enough,  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
mule  with  horns  and  flashing  eyes.  Oh,  why  had  he 
hunted  up  his  satanic  majesty,  when  he  was  like  enough 
to  have  too  much  of  his  acquaintance,  anyway?  Thus 
thought  Pedro  Ortega,  as  he  hastily  muttered  over  all  he 
could  remember  of  the  church  service.  As  the  Mule 
entered  with  cautious  steps  at  the  open  gate,  Pedro  re- 
covered himself  enough  to  see  that  it  was  not  so  very 
large,  and  that  after  all  it  did  not  seem  to  be  jn  a  state  of 
internal  combustion.  He  plucked  up  heart  at  this,  and 
when  he  observed  the  transformed  Satan  cropping  -the 
tender  shoots  he  swung  his  riata  around  his  head  and 
sent  it  whirling  through  the  air.  The  Mule  started,  raised 
his  head  to  listen  to  the  faint  swishing  sound.  Fatal  mo- 
ment! He  started  to  run,  but  the  noose  was  around  his 
neck. 

With  a  snort  of  rage  and  a  demoniac  howl  the  White 
Mule  gave  a  great  leap,  and  away  he  went  with  the  un- 
fortunate Pedro  at  his  heels.  The  aguardiente  and 
Pedro's  courage  had  evaj)orated  together.  The  Mule 
went  skimming  down  the  street  in  anapestic  measure — 
alternating  two  short  steps  with  one  long  one— which,  as 
one  can  see,  would  loosen  the  vertebrae  of  a  cast-iron 
statue.  With  no  idea  in  his  head  but  that  he  was  in  the 
bodily  possession  of  the  father  of  evil,  Pedro  was  hauled 
down  the  street  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  bellowing  out  the 
names  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  interspersed  with 
Ave  Marias  and  such  scraps  of  the  paternoster  as  he 
could  call  up.  Pedro's  bellowings  had  no  effect  on  the 
White  Mule,  except  to  make  him  throw  his  nose  in  the 
air  and  send  forth  the  trumpet  sound  of  his  race  in 
mockery  of  his  involuntary  companion.  Pedro  was  get- 
ting "  winded,"  to  use  a  spotting  phrase,  and  began  to 
despair.  The  bellowings  of  the  man  and  the  horrible 
laughter  of  the  Mule  roused  the  quiet  town  from  its 
slumbers,  and  the  good  people  who  jjoked  their  heads 
out  of  doors  and  windows  drew  them  in  as  suddenly, 
calling  on  a  score  or  two  of  favorite  saints  and  making 
rash  vows  of  a  large  number  of  candles,  when  they  saw 
his  satanic  majesty  with  Pedro  in  tow.  No  one  felt  his 
virtue  enough  of  an  armor  to  risk  an  encounter  with  the 
liowers  of  evil  in  person,  until  three  or  four,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  had  bolstered  up  each  other's  courage,  and  a 
riata  neatly  thrown  caught  the  White  Mule  by  the  hind 
foot.  Then  the  music  commenced.  There  were  kick- 
ings  and  smugglings  and  prayers  ad  lib,  and  in  short, 
more  of  a  rumpus  than  when  St.  Dunstan's  red-hot 
pincers  gripped  the  devil  by  the  nose.  If  the  foul  fiend 
came  out  of  that  encounter  with  no  great  credit,  no  more 
did  the  White  Mule  on  this  occasion.  Another  riata  was 
soon  around  his  other  hind  foot,  and  he  was  brought 
ingloriously  to  the  ground. 

l'adre  Patricio  was  sent  for  immediately.  He  was 
respec  tfully  routed  out  of  bed  by  a  delegation  from  the 
crowd  that  had  assembled  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over, 
and  informed  that  El  Diabolo  had  been  lassoed  down  the 
street  and  had  best  be  attended  to  at  once.  The  good 
man  was  rather  c  ross  at  being  thus  disturbed  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
such  a  summons — for  it  is  not  often  that  one  gets  a  chance 
at  the  devil  in  person — he  put  on  his  robes  and  furbished 
up  his  Latin  service  ad  e.xonizandtun  as  hastily  as  he 
might.  1  le  began  the  exorcism  as  soon  as  he  was  within 
hailing  distance,  but  had  not  gone  very  far  with  it  when 
he  stopped  in  great  surprise. 

"  Why,  that's  my  mule,"  he  gasj)ed. 

The  crowd  was  incredulous,  but  so  it  proved,  and  the 
White  Mule  was  led  home  in  disgrace. 

The  padre  made  a  pretense  at  discipline  by  sending  the 
White  Mule  out  to  pasture,  miles  away,  and  provided 
another  mule  for  his  use.  Hut  it  was  of  common  breed; 
its  gait  was  neither  godly  nor  easy,  and  the  padre  was 
fain  to  take  his  favorite  back  to  his  heart  and  service. 
So  after  a  three  days'  [lenance  the  White  Mule  was  again 
in  favor.  The  rough  treatment  he  had  received  was 
enough  to  keep  that  animal  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Ky  that  time  the  memory  of 
his  disgrace  had  lost  its  keen  edge,  and  he  began  to  cast 
a  longing  eye  toward  the  broad  and  pleasant  road  of  wick- 
edness. Little  by  little  he  betook  himself  once  more  to 
despoiling  the  good  townsfolk,  and  matters  were  soon  as 
bad  as  ever.  Dainty  hoof-tracks  desecrated  the  fairest 
gardens  of  the  place,  and  the  shadowy  form  of  a  White 
Mule  was  once  more  seen  by  belated  revelers. 

When  these  pranks  began  again,  the  desjioiled  and  ag- 
grieved owners  of  gardens  sought  out  the  priest  and  hum- 
bly laid  their  plaints  before  him.  The  round,  oily  face  of 
the  good  padre  would  at  once  assume  a  look  of  concern, 
and  he  would  listen  in  the  deepest  sorrow  to  their  tales. 

"Oh,  my  children!"  he  would  reply,  his  voice  trem- 
bling with  sorrow  and  brogue,  "  the  frailtiesof  the  mortal 
flesh  are  the  lot  of  even  the  best  of  us;  and  how  much 
more  may  they  assail  a  poor  misguided  mule.  His  faults, 
if  you  say  true,  are  serious  indeed,  though  I  have  never 
seen  him  overstep  the  bounds  of  mulish  propriety.  But  I 
will  labor  with  him,  that  he  may  mend  his  ways.  Then 
the  padre  would  dismiss  them  with  a  benediction  that 
went  far  to  console  them  for  the  loss  of  their  gardens. 
And  when  they  were  gone  he  would  sometimes  mutter : 
"  Bad  cess  to  yez  as  would  take  the  grass  out  of  a  poor 
mule's  mouth!  It's  not  yerselvcs  as  is  too  particular 
which  side  o'  the  fence  yez  borrow  yer  wood!"   And  the 
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Mule  would  appear  so  extremely  proper  in  the  padre's 
presence,  and  would  amble  with  such  gentle  motion 
under  his  weight,  that  Father  Patrick  had  not  the  heart  to 
speak  an  unkind  word.  So  the  Mule  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  piety  in  the  daytime,  and  rioted  in  unchecked 
wickedness  of  nights,  and  the  townsfolk  came  to  know 
that  it  was  time  and  breath  wasted  to  complain  to  the 
padre.  It  was  even  whispered  about  that  the  Mule  had 
found  means  to  make  a  confession  once  a  week  and  re- 
ceive absolution,  as  if  he  were  an  honest  Christian. 
However,  as  the  people  of  San  Eldonde,  unlike  the 
people  of  other  places,  were  prone  to  exaggeration  in  their 
talk,  we  may  swallow  this  statement  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

When  it  became  plain  that  no  remedy  could  be  found 
in  the  padre  for  the  depredations  of  the  White  Mule,  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Eldonde — with  characteristic  resigna- 
tion, which  in  the  padre's  opinion  did  them  extreme 
credit — settled  down  to  endure  the  affliction  as  best  they 
might.  For,  in  good  sooth,  no  one  would  dare  lay  sacri- 
legious hands  on  the  padre's  property,  which  would  be 
next  door  to  robbing  the  church  itself,  and  might  subject 
one  to  unknown  tortures  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  to 
some  inconvenience  in  this. 

But  little  by  little  San  Eldonde  began  to  change.  A 
white  face  or  a  shock  of  carroty  hair  might  be  seen  now 
and  then  in  the  streets.  A  frame  building — which  was  a 
matter  of  great  wonder  to  the  quiet  folks — began  to  go 
up  amid  a  wilderness  of  red-tiled  adobes.  San  Eldonde, 
quiet  and  modest  as  it  was,  began  to  attract  strangers  by 
its  beauty.  A  frame  house  was  soon  no  rarity;  the 
streets  began  to  straighten;  a  line  of  stores  grew  up  on 
the  calle  de  Arrellaga,  which  was  beautified  with  the 
name  of  Main  street;  there  was  even  a  proposition  to 
change  San  Eldonde  to  Bragville ;  and  in  short  the  push- 
ing gringos  began  to  elbow  the  dusky  natives  most  un- 
mercifully. 

But  in  spite  of  all  changes,  the  White  Mule  was  ever 
the  same.  The  neat,  trim  gardens  that  grew  up  around 
the  frame  houses  were  indeed  fair  spoil  for  him.  They 
were  not  only  teeming  with  good  things,  but  they  belonged 
to  heretics  and  unbelievers.  But  I  doubt  whether  the 
Mule,  in  spite  of  his  piety  by  day,  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing  by  night.   They  were  gardens,  and  that  was  enough. 

The  new  residents  of  San  Eldonde,  however,  were  not 
accustomed  to  the  depredations  of  a  white  mule,  and,  in- 
deed, were  impatient  of  the  tyranny  of  any -kind  of  a  mule 
unless  they  had  voted  him  into  office  in  due  form.  So 
when  they  had  cultivated  their  gardens  into  a  state  of 
juicy  greenness  only  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
a  desert  covered  with  mule-tracks,  they  were  inclined  to 
be  wroth.  Complaints  were  showered  in  on  the  padre  by 
the  bushel,  and  threats  of  dire  vengeance  were  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  good  padre  was  grieved,  sorely 
grieved,  that  his  mule  should  be  an  object  of  complaint, 
and  would  dismiss  the  complainants  with  such  benig- 
nance,  that,  heretics  as  they  were,  they  would  be  so  deeply 
impressed  as  to  forget  all  about  their  anger,  and  indeed 
could  not  remember  the  mule  at  all  for  some  hours. 

The  padre  grieved  to  no  purpose,  for  the  depredations 
went  on  unchecked.  The  Mule  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  get  caught  once,  by  mistaking  the  gate  into  Robinson's 
barnyard  for  that  into  the  street,  when  old  man  Robinson 
disturbed  him  in  his  feast  one  night;  and  he  was  igno- 
miniously  marched  off  to  the  pound.  However,  the 
Poundmaster  was  an  Irishman,  so  the  Mule  got  off  scot- 
free,  except  for  the  horsewhipping  that  Robinson  gave 
him. 

A  more  serious  adventure,  by  far,  befell  the  White  Mule, 
however,  and  he  bore  the  mark  of  it  to  his  death.  Cap- 
tain McFadden's  place  was  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
town,  and  his  flowers  were  the  pride  of  his  life.  He  had 
never  been  visited  by  the  padre's  White  Mule,  and  was 
vaingloriously  accustomed  to  boast  of  the  strength  of  his 
fences.  But  one  night,  happening  to  awake,  he  looked 
out  and  beheld  a  white  form  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
choicest  flowers.  Being  red-headed  and  thin,  as  well'as 
a  retired  military  man  and  consequently  irascible  of 
temper,  he  was  exceedingly  provoked.  He  sallied  forth 
as  hastily  as  he  could,  armed  with  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun. There  was  the  renowned  White  Mule,  carrying  de- 
struction into  the  fairest  of  gardens.  The  Mule  was 
turned  from  him  and  saw  him  not,  and  the  Captain  fired 
a  goodly  charge  of  small-shot  into  the  part  where  he 
would  sit  down,  if  a  mule  ever  did  such  a  thing. 

The  Mule  gave  a  howl  of  pain,  jumped  over  the  fence 
as  the  Captain  let  fly  with  the  other  barrel,  and  was 
careering  home,  mixing  up  anapests  and  dactyls  and 
spondees  in  the  wildest  possible  confusion  before  you 
could  whisper  Jack  Robinson.  The  good  padre  was  more 
sorely  grieved  than  ever  when  he  found  his  Mule  in  such 
a  plight,  and  was  employed  for  several  days  in  extracting 
bird-shot  from  his  favorite's  hindquarters.  The  White 
Mule  bore  this  with  a  patience  that  would  have  touched 
the  hardest  of  hearts;  and  his  master  bestirred  himself  to 
build  a  secure  stable,  which  he  had  never  thought  of  be- 
fore. But  the  White  Mule,  on  a  rear  view,  was  so  dotted 
over  with  black  spots  that  he  might  have  been  taken  for 
a  map  of  the  oil-wells. 

As  calm  coming  after  storm  is  the  more  enjoyable ;  as 
bodily  ease  is  a  positive  state  only  after  pain ;  so  now  for 
the  first  time  the  good  townsfolk  knew  the  true  bliss  of 
quiet.    Gradually  their,  dreams  ceased,  to,  be  haunted  by 


the  ghostly  figure  of  a  White  Mule ;  no  more  was  the  dia- 
bolic trot  heard  in  the  streets  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and  a 
collection  of  choice  plants  was  gotten  up  by  subscription 
and  given  to  their  deliverer.  The  padre  and  the  Mule 
had  indeed  learned  a  lesson  that  lasted  them  for  a  long 
time.  The  good  priest  was  constrained  to  trust  himself 
to  the  mercies  of  another  mule— a  common  creature  that 
could  not  realize  the  difference  between  the  padre  and 
any  other  two  hundred  and  fifty  |>ounds  that  might  be 
put  on  his  back.  And  being  thus  of  mortal  clay,  his  gait 
was  such  that  it  caused  the  padre's  flesh  to  roll  over  him 
in  short  choppy  waves  like  a  storm  on  the  lakes,  instead 
of  imitating  the  long,  lazy  and  comfortable  swell  of  the 
Pacific  as  it  had  been  wont  to  do.  The  padre  felt  that 
his  temper  was  rapidly  being  spoiled,  and  he  fell  away  ten 
pounds  during  his  favorite's  convalescence.  Therefore, 
as  I  have  said,  a  strong  stable  was  built  to  restrain  the 
mule's  unfortunate  propensities,  that  he  might  no  longer 
be  an  abomination  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  like- 
wise might  keep  out  of  range  of  Captain  McFadden's 
shot-gun. 

This  heavenly  state  of  affairs  continued  for  more  than 
four  months,  and  the  Mule  began  to  fade  from  the  minds 
of  the  townsfolk.  But  at  the  same  time  the  memory  of 
his  injuries  was  fading  from  the  recollection  of  the  Mule, 
and  the  allurements  of  a  brigand's  life  were  every  day  be- 
coming stronger.  I  have  told  how  the  White  Mule 
laughed  to  scorn  all  restraints  of  fences.  Was  it  likely 
then  that  he  would  submit  to  being  shut  up  in  a  bam  for 
a  moment  more  than  his  inclination  approved  ?  No!  As 
soon  as  the  damage  to  his  rear  elevation  ceased  to  weigh 
on  his  mind  and  prick  his  conscience,  his  profound  abili- 
ties mastered  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  and  one  morning 
it  was  found  that  three  gardens  in  opposite  parts  of  the 
town  had  been  despoiled  in  the  night.  And  the  dainty 
mule-prints  pointed  to  the  culprit. 

This  was  too  much.  The  people  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  freedom,  and  would  nevermore  consent  to  be  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  a  white  mule's  tyranny.  An  indigna- 
tion meeting  of  garden-owners  was  held  that  afternoon, 
and  Captain  McFadden  was  put  in  the  chair.  The  dis- 
cussion was  long  and  animated.  It  was  evidently  time 
lost  to  complain  to  the  padre;  it  was  of  as  little  use  to 
put  the  Mule  in  the  pound.  What  was  to  be  done?  The 
meeting  broke  up  in  despair;  but  it  was  observed  that 
half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  boldest  and  most  irascible  gar- 
den-owners remained  in  close  conversation  with  Captain 
McFadden.  It  was  shrewdly  conjectured  that  desperate 
measures  were  afoot. 

The  night  drew  on  apace.  The  sun  went  down  behind 
the  western  hills,  as  is  its  wont  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
and  notably  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Eldonde.  As 
night  put  her  sable  mantle  on— to  use  the  language  of 
the  poet — and  buttoned  it  with  the  stars  that  twinkled 
out  one  by  one,  the  Mule  was  safely  locked  in  his  stable. 
Was  there  no  premonition  of  coming  danger  in  his  heart 
as  the  night  wore  on?  Did  no  spirit  come  to  warn  him 
of  Philippi?  Was  the.e  no  ghostly  whisper  in  his  ear, 
"  Don't  go  out?  "  There  is  no  record  or  tradition  of  any 
such,  and  the  fact  remains  fhat  he  did  go  out ;  but  then 
he  may  have  had  a  contempt  for  ghosts  and  their  warn- 
ings, so  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty: 

Ten — eleven  o'clock  came,  and  all  lights  were  out. 
But  there  were  an  unusual  number  of  men  on  the  streets. 
If  you  had  been  there  you  would -have  met  them  dodging 
around  corners  or  standing  in  the  deepest  shadow,  all 
muffled  up  in  great-coats  and  shawls,  in  spite  of  the  very 
mild  state  of  the  weather  for  which  San  Eldonde  is  famed. 
Twelve  o'clock :  the  muffled  men  are  gathered  in  little 
groups  and  talk  in  whispers.  One  o'clock  comes:  it  is 
getting  tedious  standing  out  here  all  night.  Hark !  There 
is  a  gentle  patte^of  hoofs  in  the  distanc  e,  marking  time 
with  two  short  steps  and  one  long.  The  muffled  men 
within  ear-shot  hold  their  breath.  The  White  Mule,  un- 
suspicious of  danger,  was  trotting  lightly  down  the  street 
with  his  nose  in  the  air.  He  passed  one  after  another  of 
the  muffled  shadows  that  shrunk  invisible  under  the  trees. 
But  alas !  there  was  a  sudden  swishing  in  the  air,  as  of  a  riata 
whirled  by  some  practiced  hand,  and  one  of  the  dainty 
hind  feet  was  caught  in  a  running  noose.  Who  it  was 
that  threw  the  lasso  will  never  be  known,  but  it  has  been 
reported  that  some  renegade  Spaniard  some  Judas  had 
betrayed  the  padre's  Mule  and  secured  his  own  damna- 
tion for  a  paltry  five  dollars.  The  confusion  of  kicking 
and  snorting  and  struggling  that  followed  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe.  But  the  muffled  figures  came  run- 
ring  in  from  every  direction,  and  the  White  Mule  was  over- 
powered by  force  of  numbers. 

A  silent  procession  took  its  way  out  of  town  a  band  of 
near  fifty  muffled  men,  and  a  meek  white  mule  (with  his 
capital  letters  gone)  in  the  middle.  Away  from  all  build- 
ings it  halted,  and  a  lively  discussion  ensued.  One  iras- 
cible man  with  a  retired-military  bearing,  who  had  led 
the  proceedings  so  far,  was  in  favor  of  shooting  the  cul- 
prit on  the  spot.  The  mule  st<x>d  with  his  head  down, 
regardless  of  the  discussion  that  was  of  such  iin|>ortance 
to  him.  The  case  was  finally  decided  by  the  speech  of  a 
fat  man,  whose  voice  sounded  very  husky  from  behind  a 
heavy  comforter. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  we  arc  a  vigilance  committee, 
and  vigilance  committees  always  hang  their  men.  There 
can>be  nociception  in  favor'of  mules." 


This  plain  argument  settled  all  objections.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

The  next  morning  the  early  passers-by  were  astonished 
to  see  the  figure  of  a  white  mule  hanging  from  a  scrub- 
oak  on  the  borders  of  the  town.  The  news  spread,  and 
a  crowd  rapidly  gathered  around.  A  placard  was  hung 
to  the  animal's  neck,  with  the  mysterious  and  terrifying 
figures  60 1. 

The  body  was  finally  cut  down,  in  sorrow  and  anger, 
by  the  padre,  who  made  dire  threats  of  vengeance,  and 
gave  his  favorite  the  last  indulgence  of  a  burial. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  considerably  enriched  by  finding 
a  well-filled  purse  in  the  vacant  stall,  which  was  laid  by 
his  simple  and  devout  flock  to  the  favorof  heaven.  Hut  he 
never  ceased  to  mourn  his  mule.  A  profound  mystery 
hung  over  the  whole  aflair,  but  it  is  hinted  that  certain 
old  gentlemen  are  seen  to  wink  knowingly  to  each  other 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  San  Eldonde  Vigilantes. 
The  ashes  of  the  White  Mule  rest  in  peace;  for,  though 
it  is  said  that  belated  travelers  have  seen  a  white  form 
gliding  along  the  streets,  and  certain  persons  who  have 
waked  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night  tell  of  a  ghostly 
anapestic  trot,  the  best  informed  persons  consider  these 
mere  cock-and-bull  stories;  and  indeed  I  think  they 
should  be  discredited  by  all  sensible  people. 


BRET  HARTE'S  LITERARY  TROUBLES. 


[FROM    JOAQt'lN     MILLER'S    WASHINGTON    COR  R  F.SI'ON'DENCE.l 


Cato  had  been  absent  from  Rome  filling  the  important 
position  of  Governor  on  the  Isle  of  Crete  for  four  years. 
On  his  return  to  the  Imperial  City,  where  he  expected  to 
be  received  with  great  state  and  ceremony,  and  have  his 
achievements  blazoned  in  public  places,  the  first  saluta- 
tion of  an  old  friend  was: 

"Why,  Cato,  where  have  you  been  for  the  past  four 
years?" 

The  old  Censor  tells  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  en- 
tombing qualities  of  appointments  to  foreign  office.  And 
this  holds  good,  even  to  this  day. 

Not  that  Bret  Harte  has  been  forgotten  at  all.  He  will 
live  in  the  work  accomplished  long  before  he  accepted 
office,  while  the  Saxon  language  lives.  This  man  alone 
gave  California  a  larger  place  on  the  map  of  thisearth  than 
all  the  tons  of  gold  that  have  ever  yet  been  wrested  from 
her  hills.  And  after  all,  I  reckon  it  is  the  racy  fineness 
and  pathos  and  perfection  of  his  work  which  so  constantly 
induces  the  inquiry  wherever  I  go :  "  Where  is  Bret  Harte, 
and  what  is  he  doing?" 

And  so  I  give  you  this  friendly  letter,  as  it  contains 
nothing  of  a  private  nature,  so  that  you  may  see  just 
where  he  is  and  just  what  he  is  doing.  No,  not  idle  at 
all,  as  you  will  see.  And  we  are  all  waiting  with  great 
confidence  to  have  his  new  play,  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  produced  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater.  It 
will  be  noted  with  universal  regret,  I  am  sure,  that  he  has 
fallen  among  thieves.  I  call  particular  attention  to  this 
fact.  So  that  when  you  see  the  play  of  "  Gabriel  Con- 
roy  "  mounted  and  mouthed  on  the  stage  you  may  know 
that  it  is  stolen  from  Bret  Harte  and  mutilated  so  as  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  one  who  makes  the  steal- 
ing of  plays  a  profession.  And  the  press  and  the  public 
can  receive  this  play  accordingly.  YOU  will  observe  that 
it  is  the  same  man  who  stole  my  play,  "40,"  and  com- 
pelled me  into  my  first  lawsuit,  who  has  stolen  "  Gabriel 
Conroy  "  from  Bret  Harte.    But  here  is  his  letter: 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  op  America,! 

Gi.Ase.ow,  January  20,  1884.  ,  I 
My  Dear  Mr.  Milieu;  lust  a  line  to  thank  you  for  your 
favor  of  the  24th  instant,  and  to  say  that  I  at  once  telegraphed 
to  a  friend  in  New  York  to  notify  McKee  Rankin  -with 
whom  I  have  never  had  any  business  dealings  whatever— 
that  "Gabriel  Conroy"  was  clearly  my  dramatic  copyright. 
While  I  thoroughly  appreciate  your  timely  kindness  in  warning 
me  of  the  fact,  I  thought  it  better  to  save  you  further  trouble 
and  responsibility  by  putting  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  my 
friend,  who  holds  a  power  of  attorney  from  mc.  Il  so  chanced 
that,  while  writing  the  storv  of  "Gabriel  Conroy,"  I  saw  Us  dra- 
matic capabilities',  and,  with  a  foresight  quite  unusual  to  me,  I 
reserved  the  ,Ir,im,itit  right  with  the  others.  As  I  have  already  a 
California  play— " The  LUCK  of  Roaring  Camp  " -  arranged  for 
production  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  this  extraordinary 
action  of  McKee  Rankin  is  particularly  annoying.  1  hanking 
you  again,  believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  BRET  HARTE. 


NEW  USFS  FOR  Tin'.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


A  European  journal  relates  that  a  few  months  since 
workmen  employed  upon  some  constructions  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Dnieper,  in  Central  Russia,  employed  the 
electric  li'.'ht  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  labois  at 
ni"ht.  The  brilliant  ravs  of  the  light  attracted  so  many 
millions  of  nocturnal  moths,  beetles,  and  other  insects, 
that  from  time  to  time  it  was  necessary  to  stop  work  and 
set  all  hands  to  destroying  the  clouds  of  winged  victims 
that  frequently  completely  obscured  the  light.  This  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  employing  the  electric  light  to  destroy 
nocturnal  insects  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  and  exjieri- 
ments  in  that  direction  are  to  be  tried  next  spring.  Not 
only  to  insects,  but  to  fish,  the  light  proved  fatally  attrac- 
tive. Its  rays,  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  draw 
together  vast  quantities  of  all  the  fishes  found  in  the 
Dnieper,  and  when  within  the  charmed  field  of  illumina- 
tion they  lay  crowded  together  in  masses,  seemingly 
blinded  and  stupified.  The  workmen,  improving  the  op- 
portunity, made  a  notable  haul  offish. 

Louis  XIV.  was  presented  with  an  epitaph  on  Moliere 
by  an  indifferent  jioet.  "I  would  rather,"  said  His 
Majesty,  "  that  Moliere  had  brought  mc  yours." 

Cardinal  Mazarin  kept  a  complete  collection  of  the  libels 
written  against  him;  Lt  amounted  to  forty-six  quarto 
volumes," 
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PIRATE  POWERS. 


The  foreign  policy  of  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  at 
the  present  time  is  a  strange  study  for  those  who  believe 
that  nations,  like  men,  have  rights  that  should  be  re- 
spected. Every  nation  which  has  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal is  engaged  in  either  raiding  the  territory  of  some 
weak  state  or  boldly  annexing  it  altogether.  In  Europe 
itself  the  mutual  jealousies  and  wholesome  fears  of  the 
Great  Powers  make  some  shade  of  respect  for  international 
law  be  maintained  as  a  general  rule,  but  outside  the 
limits  ot  that  continent  its  civilized  states  openly 
act  on 

The  pood  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can. 

At  the  present  time  a  French  army  is  seizing  on  Chi- 
nese cities,  simply  because  the  ministry  at  Paris  desires 
to  extend  the  French  dominions;  Russia  has  just  taken 
control  of  the  Turcoman  republic  of  Merv — with  whose 
people  she  only  came  in  contact  four  years  ago,  and  who 
have  since  carefully  avoided  any  cause  of  quarrel ;  and 
England— having  laid  Alexandria  in  ashes  and  seized  the 
government  of  Egypt  on  the  ground  that  she  wanted  con- 
trol of  the  road  to  India  and  could  only  get  it  by  vio- 
lence— is  decimating  the  Arabs  of  Nubia  for  no  other 
cause  than  that  they  are  in  arms  for  the  possession  of 
their  own  land,  and  that  England  considers  she  might  as 
well  take  it  as  not.  In  what  any  of  these  enterprises  dif- 
fers from  the  razzias  of  the  Algerine  corsairs  or  the  buc- 
caneers of  the  Spanish  Main  we  fail  to  see,  unless  it  be  in 
the  superior  strength  and  intelligence  of  what  may  fairly 
be  called  the  Pirate  Powers  of  to-day.  The  men  at  the 
head  of  the  marauding  governments  are  frank  enough  in 
their  contempt  for  the  national  rights  of  others.  The 
French  Premier  justified  the  seizure  of  Tunis  without  any 
cause  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  England  had  followed  a 
similar  marauding  policy  in  India ;  and  Gladstone,  the 
eloquent  champion  of  liberty  in  Naples  and  Turkey, 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  Egyptian  troops  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir  on  the  plea  that  British  "  interests  "  required  him 
to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  governing  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  spirit  of  aggression  is  specially 
connected  with  any  form  of  government.  Despotic  Rus- 
sia, constitutional  England  and  republican  France  are 
alike  active  in  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  them, 
wherever  it  can  be  done  with  perfect  safety  to  themselves. 
Where  that  is  doubtful  the  cautious  respect  shown  to  the 
rights  of  others  is  almost  punctilious.  France  and  Ger- 
many combined  will  only  address  a  polite  request  to 
Switzerland  for  the  expulsion  of  obnoxious  Socialists,  and 
even  the  rights  of  little  Monaco  are  protected  by  the 
rivalry  between  France  and  Italy.  Outside  of  Europe- 
it  is  another  thing.  The  polished  diplomatist  is  re- 
placed by  the  blustering  admiral  or  general,  who  conveys 
his  demands  through  the  medium  of  an  unexpected  bom- 
bardment, and  follows  them  up  with  a  demand  for  compen- 
sation for  his  expended  ammunition.  The  opportunities 
in  this  line  arc  somewhat  limited  for  Germany,  thoueh 
there  are  rumors  that  Bismarck  has  a  notion  of  seizing 
some  port  in  Africa  now,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign  showed  how  free  he  is  from  any  superstitions 
regarding  the  rights  of  others.  Russia,  France  and  Eng- 
land, however,  are  essentially  the  Pirate  Powers  of  the  day, 
and  all  three  are  carrying  on  their  operations  with  an 
energy  and  disregard  of  honesty  that  recall  the  memories 
of  the  Barbary  States  in  a  former  age. 

The  field  of  Russian  aggression,  from  the  nature 
of  the  forces  at  the  Czar's  disposal,  is  confined  to 
land.  Central  Asia  is  its  theater,  and  thus  it  escapes 
much  notice  from  foreign  observers.  Nevertheless  the 
onward  march  of  the  marauding  armies  has  been  almost 
continuous  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
three  Khanates  and  the  two  Turcoman  republics,  which 
ten  years  ago  occupied  the  great  plain  between  Persia, 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  Afghanistan,  have  all  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Empire  of  the  Czar.  The  weakness  of 
the  annexed  states  was  the  sole  pretext  for  depriving  them 
of  independence,  as  most  of  them  had  no  relations  with 
Russia  until  the  invading  troops  appeared  on  their  frontiers. 


In  some  cases,  as  in  Khiva  and  the  Akkal  Tekke  Republic, 
the  conquest  was  effected  by  open  and  remorseless  war. 
In  others,  as  Bokhara  and  Merv,  negotiation  and  in- 
trigue were  used  to  accomplish  the  seizure  of  the  coveted 
territory.  The  free  Turcomans  were  called  on  to  ex- 
change their  indci>endence  for  the  condition  of  subjects 
of  the  White  Czar,  or  else  to  prepare  to  see  their  homes 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  As  an  instance  of  the 
kind  of  warfare  by  which  "  civilization  "  is  carried  among 
the  free  barbarians  of  Asia,  it  is  enough  to  recall  that  the 
late  General  Skobeleff,  after  the  capture  of  the  Turcoman 
capital,  Geok  Tepe,  in  1881,  threatened  to  abandon  the 
families  of  the  fugitive  defenders  of  their  country  to  the 
lust  of  his  soldiery  unless  the  fugitives  returned  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Czar  within  a  given  time.  The  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Daily  Neu>s,  the  only  foreigner  in  the 
district  at  the  time,  is  authority  for  this  statement,  which 
has  never  been,  as  far  as  we  know,  denied  by  the  Chris- 
tian Ministers  of  Holy  Russia. 

That  an  autocrat  trained  to  loo';  on  himself  as  the  lord 
of  life  and  death  for  eighty  millions  of  people  should  be 
reckless  of  war  is  perhaps  not  so  much  to  be  surprised  at ; 
but  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  statesmen  of  republican 
France  and  constitutional  England  when  we  find  them 
ordering  the  bombardment  of  defenseless  cities  without 
provocation ,  simply  as  a  means  to  keep  themselves  in  office? 
Since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  French  Republic  has  seized 
on  Tunis,  has  attacked  Madagascar,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  overrunning  the  Annamite  Empire,  only  because  its 
rulers  desire  to  obtain  a  little  military  prestige  and  fear 
to  seek  it  in  a  contest  with  their  great  rivals  in  Europe. 
There  is  something  exquisitely  contemptible  in  the  spirit 
that  crouches  before  a  j>owerful  foe  and  appeals  to  the  world 
against  the  blows  inflicted  on  itself  in  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  attacks  every  weak  neighbor  with  the  honesty 
of  a  footpad  and  the  ferocity  of  a  savage.  That  those 
epithets  are  not  too  strong  to  apply  to  the  present  foreign 
[>olicy  of  France  will  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has 
looked  through  the  record  of  her  doings  in  Tunis,  in 
Annam  and  in  Madagascar.  The  deeds  of  the  French 
troops  in  Annam,  as  lately  told  in  the  Parisian  press, 
were  simply  those  of  savages.  We  were  told  how  a  por- 
tion of  the  luckless  Annamites  (fighting,  be  it  remem- 
bered, on  their  own  soil  and  in  defense  of  their  homes 
against  lawless  violence)  were  cut  off  by  the  French 
troops  and  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  fire  at  close 
range  while  unarmed  and  helpless.  The  victors  followed 
up  the  carnage  by  massacring  the  wounded  as  they  lay  on 
the  ground.  If  such  is  civilized  war,  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell  in  what  it  differs  from  a  pirate  raid.  We  would  like 
to  know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent who  should  order  a  fleet  to  seize  on  Nicaragua  or  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,  and  in  case  of  resistance  to  lay  their 
towns  in  ashes  and  give  no  quarter  to  their  defenders. 
Such  is  almost  precisely  the  nature  of  the  ex|)editions 
which  the  government  of  M.  Ferry  is  now  conducting  in 
Cochin  China  and  Madagascar,  and  that  which  three 
years  ago  its  predecessors  sent  to  Tunis. 

The  voice  of  the  actual  ruler  of  England,  William  F. 
Gladstone,  has  been  so  often  and  so  eloquently  raised  in 
behalf  of  human  rights  that  one  must  look  closely  into 
the  administration  of  British  affairs  before  he  can  believe 
that  such  honest  words  can  be  joined  to  such  reckless 
deeds.  As  between  the  three  Powers^  the  chief  dif- 
ference seems  to  be  that  Russia  steals  and  swaggers, 
France  steals  and  admits  it,  and  England  steals  and  cants. 
The  Opposition  in  Parliament  usually  talks  honesty  while 
the  Ministry  is  appropriating  some  defenseless  neighbor's 
property,  but  on  coming  into  power  the  Opposition  leaders 
hold  to  the  swag  as  tenaciously  as  the  original  thieves 
could  desire.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which,  it  was 
claimed,  secured  peace  to  Europe,  England  has  engaged 
in  four  wars.  Each  was  made  with  the  design  of  depriving 
a  people  of  their  independence ;  each  was  waged  on  gov- 
ernments which  had  been  long  in  friendly  relations  with 
Fngland,  and  each  was  made  without  pretext  of  wrong 
received.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1879  was  under- 
taken because  the  Ameer,  whose  independence  had  been 
recognized  for  over  thirty  years,  declined  to  receive  a 
Furopean  minister  in  his  capital.  It  was  abandoned 
after  the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  and  the 
destruction  of  several  thousand  lives,  simply  because  the 
defeat  of  Maiwand  and  the  rising  of  the  Capital  taught  the 
invaders  that  they  were  unable  to  hold  possession.  Of 
any  grievance  to  justify  the  war  there  was  not  even  a  pre- 
text, yet  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England  indorsed 
it  as  warmly  as  a  horde  of  Bedouins  could  cheer  the  plun- 
dering of  a  desert  caravan.  The  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  even  a  more  shameless  aggression.  The  Boers 
of  the  Cape  Colony  had  gone  into  the  desert  to  escape 
British  rule,  and  after  long  years  the  Government  had  con- 


sented to  recognize  their  independence.  The  Ministry 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  desired  in  classic  fashion 
to  enlarge  the  Empire,  and  accordingly  they  "annexed" 
the  Transvaal,  on  the  ground  that  its  people  were  getting 
into  trouble  with  the  Zulus.  As  a  pendant,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  ordered  an  invasion  of  Zululand,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  people  were  trained  soldiers,  though  they 
had  given  no  offense  to  England.  That  some  thousands 
of  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to  civilize  the  Zulus, 
that  the  Boers  rose  against  their  masters,  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  after  the  defeat  of  Majuba  Hill,  recognized 
the  rights  he  had  at  first  ignored,  are  matters  within  the 
memory  of  every  one.  That  the  schemes  of  conquest  in 
Afghanistan  and  South  Africa  have  been  failures  is  true 
enough,  but  it  has  only  been  the  means,  not  the  will  to 
commit  national  robbery  that  have  been  wanting  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  seizure  of  Egypt,  begun  and  carried  out  by  the 
very  ministry  which  had  so  bitterly  denounced  the  ag- 
gressions of  Beaconsfield 's  government,  is  the  best  proof 
that  fear  and  not  any  sense  of  honesty  was  the  motive 
which  led  English  statesmen  to  abandon  their  attempts 
in  South  Africa  and  Asia.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  the  rulers  of  England  have  been  regretting  the  mis- 
take they  made  in  opiwsing  the  scheme  of  De  Lcsseps 
instead  of  joining  in  it.  As  Egypt,  however,  has  been 
recognized  as  a  sovereign  state  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
Furo])ean  nations,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a  pretext 
for  a  quarrel  until  the  rising  of  the  people  against  the 
Khedive's  ministry  occurred  in  1882.  The  Gladstone 
ministry  declared  that  an  occasion  for  interference,  as 
part  of  the  Egyptian  debt  was  held  in  England,  and 
moreover  that  British  "interests"  required  the  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  England  had  refused  to  build 
but  wished  to  steal.  The  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
the  massacre  of  the  Arab  troops  who  ventured  to  make  a 
stand  at  Tel-cl-Kebir,  and  the  capture  of  Cairo  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  practical  seizure  of  the  government  by  the  in- 
vaders, who  are  now  illustrating  the  true  pirate  spirit  by 
offering  rewards  for  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  who  dare  to 
defend  their  own  soil  against  the  lawless  battalions  of  a 
civilized  power. 

We  may  have  many  faults  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  our 
government,  but  we  may  justly  claim  to  have  shown  a  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  our  weak  neighbors  w  holly  unknown 
among  the  powers  of  Europe  of  the  present  day. 


THE  CITY  PRESS. 

Some  of  our  contem|>oraries  of  the  interior  which  be- 
lieve that  the  present  is  a  time  when  all  who  are  not  for 
the  people  are  against  them,  are  asking  the  old  question, 
Why  do  the  public  sup|>ort  newspa[>ers  that  are  notoriously 
venal?  These  interior  newspapers,  which  have  earned 
good  character  by  years  of  honest  public  service,  feel  a 
natural  anger  when  they  look  toward  this  city  and  observe 
the  prosperity  of  journals  that  are  known  to  work,  by  the 
job  or  regularly,  for  any  moneyed  interest  bent  upon  re- 
taining or  securing  the  privilege  to  steal  from  the  com- 
munity. The  honest  interior  journalist  sees  how  much 
better  this  sort  of  labor  pays  than  his  own.  He  sees  a 
newspai>er  without  conscience  or  character  making  more 
money  in  a  day  than  he  is  able  to  earn  in  six  months — 
sees  it  numbering  its  circulation  by  thousands,  while  he 
must  count  his  by  hundreds — and  seeing  these  things,  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  turns  in  wrath  upon  the  public,  for 
which  he  works  for  small  wages,  and  asks  it  why  it  is  so 
unjust  to  him  and  so  blind  to  its  own  welfare  as  to  permit 
this  contrast. 

The  usual  answer  is  that  people  take  a  paper  for  the 
news  they  find  in  it,  rather  than  for  its  opinions;  that  the 
individual  reader  feels  that  his  share  toward  the  support 
of  a  newspajjer  is  so  small  that  its  withdrawal  would  not 
be  felt,  and  so  does  not  withdraw  it.  There  is  truth  in 
this  answer,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  manner  in 
which  some  characterless  newspapers  manage  to  prosper 
indicates  a  moral  insensibility — an  absence  of  abhorrence 
of  dishonesty — in  the  people.  If  it  is  not  so,  how  can 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call,  for  in- 
stance, be  explained?  In  a  community  caring  as  it  ought 
to  care  for  integrity  in  its  press,  these  two  papers  would 
have  died  within  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  Hunt- 
ington letters.  The  columns  of  the  Bulletin  and  Call, 
once  alive  with  reprobation  of  railroad  extortion,  had 
been  silent  on  this  subject  long  before  the  appearance  of 
the  letters,  and  the  inference  that  the  proprietors  had  been, 
bribed  by  Stanford  &  Co.  was  generally  drawn.  If  the 
Huntington  corresjiondence  did  not  confirm  that  infer- 
ence, it  confirmed  nothing.  If  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bulletin  and  Call  were  not  bribed,  then  they  voluntarily 
and  without  reward  acted  'jn  all  particulars  as  if  they  had 
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been.  If  there  is  one  reader  of  the  Huntington  letters 
who  does  not  believe  that  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Fitch 
were  "caved  down  the  bank"  by  Stanford  &  Co.,  that 
child  of  faith  has  never  arisen  to  confront  an  incredulous 
world. 

Here,  then,  are  two  men — both  old,  rich,  and  of  re- 
spectable position — who  could  have  no  motive  to  sell 
themselves  save  sheer  greed  for  more  money  on  any  terms, 
who  rest  silent  under  Huntington's  statements,  which  if 
true  prove  them  to  be  characterless  rascals  willing  to  pros- 
titute their  newspapers  for  coin.  Yet  the  people  go  on 
patronizing  the  Call  and  Bulletin  and  advertising  in 
them,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  YVorkingmen, 
every  one  of  whom  suffers  by  the  railroad  thievery  which 
makes  all  the  necessaries  of  life  dearer  to  them,  continue 
to  take  the  Call,  and  merchants  anxious  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  workers  advertise  their  goods  in  it.  The  paper 
goes  into  families,  and  is  apparently  regarded  now,  as 
before,  as  a  dull  but  safe,  accurate  and  inoffensive  paper. 
The  Bulletin  continues  to  hold  its  head  up  as  the  most 
conservative  and  respectable  among  the  dailies,  the  favorite 
of  middle-aged  business  men  and  the  well-to-do  generally. 
It  is  imbecile  editorially  and  badly  written  throughout, 
but  it  retains  the  patronage  of  the  same  class  of  readers 
and  advertisers  that  it  did  when  there  was  vigor  in  its 
opinions  and  its  character  was  untainted.  Its  proprietors 
move  about  as  smug  and  serene  as  before  it  was  known 
that  they  had  been  "caved  down  the  bank."  Their  fel- 
low-citizens meet  them  as  respectfully  as  they  have  always 
done.  Neither  Mr.  Pickering  nor  Mr.  Fitch  has  lost  any 
of  the  good  things  of  life  by  his  tumble— apparently  not 
even  public  esteem. 

The  citizen  whose  conscience  accuses  him  when  he 
reads  these  words  may  say:  "  But  if  we  show  our  disap- 
probation of  the  Call  and  Bulletin  by  ceasing  to  read 
them,  where  shall  we  turn  for  honester  papers  to  take  in 
their  place?  Are  they  not  all  alike?"  There  is  force  in 
this,  we  confess;  but  the  answer  is  that  if  newspapers 
were  encouraged  to  be  honest,  there  would  soon  be 
plenty  of  honest  newspapers.  For  illustration,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Chronicle, 
but  it  has  for  a  long  time  made  a  capital  fight  against  the 
rascalities  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  if  the  questioning 
citizen  happens  to  be  an  anti-monopolist,  we  would  ad- 
vise him  to  stop  his  Call  and  take  the  Chronicle.  Or  he 
might  do  still  better  and  patronize  the  Examiner,  which, 
though  the  property  of  a  rich  gentleman  with  political 
ambition,  is  furthering  that  ambition  in  a  way  that  serves 
the  public.  Both  are  much'  better  newspapers  in  other 
respects  than  the  Call.  The  Bulletin-taking  anti-monopo- 
list is  in  worse  case  than  the  Ctf// subscriber,  for  the  other 
established  evening  paper,  the  Post,  favors  the  railroad. 
We  have  seen  some  copies  of  a  new  evening  paper,  the 
Star,  which  seems  to  be  very  much  in  earnest  in  cham- 
pioning the  right  side  of  the  railroad  question.  If  half 
the  anti-monopolists  who  feed  the  enemy  by  taking  the 
Bulletin  should  turn  their  patronage  over  to  the  Star  it 
would  have  the  means  to  make  itself  equal  in  its  news 
departments  to  the  Bulletin.  If,  in  short,  when  citizens 
find  a  newspaper  voicing  their  ideas  on  any  important 
subject  they  would  give  it  their  support,  they  would  not 
long  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  venality  of  the  press. 
Newspaper  publishers  are  usually  like  other  men— eager 
to  make  money  out  of  their  business.  It  should  be  made 
profitable  to  them  to  be  honest.  The  people  have  them- 
selves to  blame  for  the  wretchedly  low  character  of  the 
San  Francisco  press.  So  long  as  journalists  see  the  Call 
and  Bulletin  prospering,  they  will  feel  that  there  is  a 
premium  on  dishonesty,  and  if  they  keep  their  integrity 
it  will  be  either  because  they  love  their  own  self-respect 
better  than  money,  or  are  very  sanguine  and  expect  the 
early  arrival  of  the  day  when  an  incorruptible  journal 
will  pay  better  than  one  which  sells  its  columns  to  rascals. 

The  recent  speech  of  Speaker  Carlisle  before  the  Free 
Trade  Club  of  New  York  has  no  doubt  added  to  the 
agony  of  soul  of  the  Democrats  who  are  struggling  to 
keep  the  tariff  question  out  of  the  Presidential  campaign. 
Mr.  Carlisle  declared  that  a  tax  levied  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  revenue  is  spoliation— which  is  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade.  It  is  also  self-evidently  true.  But  the  self- 
evident  is  not  always  accepted.  The  heads  of  men  are 
frequently  shielded  from  the  rays  of  truth  by  the  umbrella 
of  their  interest  or  ignorance.  Plenty  of  Democrats  have 
these  umbrellas  up.  The  speech  of  Carlisle  has  thrown 
them  into  a  perspiration.  The  Democratic  party  would 
mean  something  if  it  had  the  sense  and  courage  to  frankly 
take  the  Speaker's  ground— that  free  trade  is  right,  and 
that  the  country  should  be  brought  to  it  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  not  so  suddenly  as  to  shake  down  disastrously  an 
industrial  system  erected  upon  a  false  foundation. 


PUSHINCx  THE  PEOPLE  TO  VIOLENCE. 

Our  suggestion  that  Mr.  \V.  YV.  Stow  be  ducked  in  the 
Sacramento  river  if  he  appears  at  the  State  capital  dur- 
ing the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  has  stirred  the 
faithful  soul  of  our  contemporary,  the  Argonaut,  which  is 
of  the  opinion  that  "  any  threat  intended  to  prevent  any- 
body from  going  to  the  city  of  Sacramento  during  the 
extra  session,  in  any  capacity,  is  the  idle  rant  of  cowardly 
and  irresponsible  idiots.  A  brave  man  would  not  threaten 
violence,  and  a  gentleman  would  not  think  of  it  as  a 
means  of  promoting  or  preventing  legislative  action.  The 
suggestion  of  violence  stinks  of  dynamite."  If  this  be 
true,  the  state  is  filled  with  cowards  and  irresponsible 
idiots,  for  it  is  certain  that  no  act  would  meet  with  such 
general  and  delighted  applause  as  the  ducking  of  Mr.  \V. 
W.  Stow — unless  it  might  be  the  tarring  and  feathering  of 
him — if  he  should  go  to  Sacramento  for  the  purpose  of 
following  his  trade. 

We  are  in  earnest  in  recommending  violence  as  a 
means  of  promoting  legislation  in  this  state  until  some 
better  deterrent  shall  be  evolved.  We  have  no  ill-will 
against  Mr.  W.  \Y.  Stow  as  an  individual;  we  have  never 
had  any  personal  relations  with  him— indeed,  we  have 
never  seen  him.  We  know  of  him  only  through  his 
works;  we  know  of  him  only  as  an  employe  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  whose  business  it  is  to 
manage  conventions  and  elections  in  his  employers'  in- 
terest, and  to  bribe  with  their  money  and  offers  of  busi- 
ness advantage  members  of  the  Legislature  and  other 
officials  to  betray  their  trusts,  and  so  defeat  all  attempts 
of  the  public  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable  brigandage 
of  his  masters.  But  it  is  not  as  a  punishment  for  his  past 
misdeeds  that  we  wish  to  see  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  ducked  in 
the  Sacramento  river.  It  would  be  too  light  a  punish- 
ment. A  lifetime  in  the  penitentiary  would  be  a  mild  pen- 
alty for  the  crimes  against  the  law,  against  popular  rights 
and  against  public  morals  which  he  and  his  employers 
are  believed  to  have  committed.  It  is  as  a  preventive 
that  we  advise  this  course.  We  are  not  anxious  for  re- 
venge, but  only  for  a  cessation  of  a  kind  of  crime  that  no 
people  with  self-respect  should  stand  by  and  see  com- 
mitted under  their  noses.  Experience  has  shown  us  that 
Mr.  Stow  and  his  aids,  when  let  alone,  are  able  to  shape 
legislation  as  they  please.  Everybody  believes  that  they 
accomplish  their  ends  by  bribery.  Bribery  is  a  peniten- 
tiary offense,  but  it  is  an  offense  impossible  to  punish  by 
legal  methods.  The  whole  stream  of  legislation  is  polluted 
by  this  crime.    It  is  treason  against  the  people. 

What  are  the  people  to  dp?  Because  they  cannot  arrest 
an  evil  by  regular  means,  are  they  to  submit  to  it  when  the 
use  of  a  cudgel  or  a  horse-trough  would  give  them  relief? 
To  our  n  ind  it  were  better  that  not  only  Mr.  Stow  but  all 
his  employers  should  be  thrown  into  the  Sacramento  and 
left  there  than  that  one  representative  of  the  people  should 
be  bribed  by  them.  The  people  of  California  have  better 
reasons  for  throwing  Mr.  Stow  overboard  than  the  men 
of  Boston  had  for  tossing  the  tea  boxes  into  the  waters  of 
the  harbor.  If  he  arrives  at  Sacramento,  no  one  will  be 
ignorant  of  what  he  is  there  for.  It  will  be  to  commit 
felonies.  To  duck  a  man  is  only  a  battery,  and  it  is,  we 
believe,  lawful  to  commit  battery  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony.  Any  one  who  thinks  that  the  public 
mind  would  be  shocked  by  the  hanging — to  say  nothing 
of  ducking — of  bribe-giving  lobbyists  and  bribe-taking 
legislators,  does  not  understand  the  temper  of  the  people. 

No  sensible  person  will  object  to  the  railroad  company 
being  represented  at  Sacramento  during  the  special  ses- 
sion, provided  it  is  content  to  be  represented  in  a  proper 
manner.  If  it  chooses  to  send  there  Mr.  Sanderson,  Mr. 
Haymond,  Mr.  Brown  or  any  other  among  its  reputable 
employes  to  argue  its  case  before  the  committees  of 
the  Legislature,  there  will  be  no  ground  for  complaint, 
and  neither  violence  nor  insult  need  be  feared.  Even  if 
it  should  commission  the  eloquent  editor  of  the  Argonaut 
to  melt  the  legislative  heart  by  picturing,  as  only  he  can, 
the  Central  Pacific's  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
and  remorseless  people,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  most 
enthusiastic,  anti-monopolist  would  listen  favorably  to  a 
proposition  to  duck  him.  But  the  corporation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  send  Mr.  Stow  there.  The  people 
could  only  meet  his  argument  successfully  by  bidding  at 
the  auction  of  votes  and  proving  that  their  sack  was 
deeper  than  his.  They  are  not  ready  to  do  that  yet.  But 
they  are,  we  think,  ready  to  help  the  law  a  little  in  deal- 
ing with  criminals,  especially  with  criminals  whose  crimes 
result  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  organized  plunder 
that  reaches  every  pocket,  and  attacks  the  life  of  repub- 
lican government. 

The  State  Orange  petitioned  Governor  Stoneman 
months  ago  to  convoke  the  Legislature.    It  would  be  ap- 


propriate if  this  non-partisan  body,  representing  the  lanj 
and  most  substantial  class  of  our  citizens,  should  take 
action  toward  dispatching  a  strong  people's  lobby  to  the 
capital.  It  should  send  a  committee  from  every  county. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  volunteers  to  aid  it  in  its  work 
there.  The  moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  such  a  lobby 
would  be  great.  It  would  give  courage  to  every  honest 
member,  and  no  rascal  not  bent  on  villainy  would  have 
any  reason  to  fear  it.  Such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Grange  would  go  a  long  way  toward  securing 
proper  results  from  the  extra  session. 


The  telegraph  tells  us  that  General  Grant  is  falling  to 
pieces,  and  that  his  death  at  any  time  need  surprise  no- 
body. If  this  be  true,  it  is  bad  news  for  the  Republican 
party.  It  has  become  the  fashion  for  the  truly  good  poli- 
ticians- gentlemen  like  Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  who 
deprecates  machine  politics  while  existing  upon  machine 
politics;  like  Mr.  Curtis  of  Harper's  Weekly,  who  sin- 
cerely scorns  everything  unlovely  in  party  warfare,  and 
who  consequently  is  no  politician— to  sneer  at  General 
Grant.  But  he  remains  a  great  political  |>ower,  neverthe- 
less. He  did  not  make  a  good  President,  because  he  car- 
ried into  his  political  life  the  ideas  of  the  camp,  and  stood 
by  his  friends  just  as  firmly  when  they  were  wrong  as 
when  they  were  right.  His  mind  is  not  of  the  order 
suited  to  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  but  it  is  a 
strong,  manly  and  honest  mind,  for  all  that.  Grant  has 
a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  weaknesses 
are  all  known,  and  his  faults  understood.  Because  of 
his  faults,  even,  he  is  liked.  He  is  one  of  the  few  prom- 
inent men  of  the  time  for  whom  affection  is  generally  felt. 
Wherever  he  goes  the  mass  of  ordinary  men  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  cheer.  No  one  living  can  exert  a  greater  influence 
in  a  campaign  for  or  against  a  candidate.  It  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Garfield's  prospects  in  1880  if  General  Grant 
had  continued  to  show  throughout  the  struggle  the  indif- 
ference that  he  manifested  at  first.  He  and  Conkling 
won  New  York  and  the  election  for  the  Republicans. 
Mr.  Conkling  made  speeches  and  carried  the  General 
around  with  him  as  a  show.  It  was  a  rather  absurd  show, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  mighty  in  its  effect 
upon  the  vote  on  election  day.  The  result  proved  how- 
very  great  was  Grant's  personal  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple. The  Republican  party  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
power,  and  yet  it  has  done  its  best  for  some  years  to  drive 
away  from  it  the  one  man  who  has  been  most  useful  to  it. 
The  death  of  General  Grant  would  be  a  Republican  dis- 
aster.   

Two  continents  have  been  illumined  by  an  American 
lady  burning  a  bit  of  canvas.  It  is  true  that  a  great 
painter  had  covered  the  canvas  with  pigments,  but  the 
lady  had  paid  Meissonier  for  his  work-  paid  him  $15,000 
for  it.  Clearly  the  canvas  and  all  the  paint  upon  it  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Mackay,  and  she  therefore  had  a  right  to 
burn  it  when  she  felt  like  expressing  that  warm  criticism 
of  its  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  The  lady  is  probably  a 
good  judge  of  pictures,  and  if  Jean  Louis  Ernst  Meis- 
sonier does  not  occasionally  do  a  poor  piece  of  work  he 
is  different  from  any  other  artist  that  ever  lived.  But 
Meissonier  is  a  Frenchman,  and  therefore  excitable.  He 
has  not  the  phlegm  of  the  San  Francisco  artists.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  who  would 
not  willingly  suffer  any  dozen  of  his  pictures-to  go  to  the 
stake  for  half  of  $15,000.  Indeed,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  arc  some  among  them  who  would  cheerfully 
submit  their  bodies  to  a  slow  fire  for  $15,000,  provided 
the  contract  tailed  for  a  roasting  that  would  stop  short  of 
death.  The  talented  Meissonier  lacks  the  stoical  philos- 
ophy of  an  esteemed  contributor  to  The  San  Franciscan, 
one  of  whose  literary  efforts  was  so  unexpectedly  and  ex- 
asperatingly  bad  that  the  editor  who  read  it  gave  way  to 
an  impulse  to  throw  it  into  the  grate.  The  author,  when 
informed  of  the  fiery  ending  of  his  tale— for  which,  un- 
like Meissonier,  he  had  not  received  a  cent— promptly 
sent  another,  with  the  civil  request  that  it  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  damp  place,  as  far  away  from  the  stove  as  possible, 
cordially  signing  himself,  "  Yours,  till  the  last  great  burn- 
ing." The  French  are  deficient  in  humor.  If  Meis- 
sonier were  an  American,  he  would  wink  at  his  bank- 
book and  chuckle  at  the  $15,000  joke  on  his  patron. 

The  Post  has  lifted  its  voice  in  a  sonorous  wail  two  col- 
umns long  over  the  extra  session.  It  accuses  Governor 
Stoneman  of  having  "prostituted  his  great  office"  in 
calling  it.  The  Post  is  thus  afflicted  because  it  fancies 
that  ambitious  Democratic  politicians  who  want  office  are 
behind  the  Governor.  If  this  be  true,  what  of  it?  All 
politicians  want  office,  and  if  any  set  of  them  will  free 
the  people  from  the  railroad  bondage,  they  will  earn  all 
the  offices  that  may  in  gratitude  be  given  them. 
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THK  Cl'NSMmrs  WINDOW. 


BY  DAN  O'CONNKLL. 


I  like  to  look  in  the  gunsmith's  window, 

At  rod  and  rille,  at  creel  and  line. 
For  then  I  hear,  mid  the  street's  harsh  clamor, 

The  rush  of  waters,  the  low  of  kine; 
Here  winds  the  stream  from  the  shady  upland, 

In  shallows  silver,  in  deep  pools  hrown. 
The  gaunt,  tall  houses  are  oak  and  willow, 

And  I  away  from  the  weary  town. 

Away  and  over  the  hroad  fields  speeding, 

With  supple  lancewood  and  whirling  reel; 
The  straight  line  falls  on  the  bubbling  eddy — 

A  plunge— a  strike— and  with  joy  I  feel 
The  brook's  stout  monarch  is  hooked;  but  never 

The  warrior  hope  of  a  royal  line 
Showed  more  gallant  front  against  desperate  chances 

In  disastrous  fray  than  this  trout  of  mine. 

The  scene  is  changed,  and^yon  rifle-barrel 

Is  the  wand  that  bids  me  again  behold 
Great  wooded  mountains,  whose  lofty  summits 

The  cold,  damp  wreaths  of  the  sea  enfold. 
From  yonder  thicket  the  an  tiered  chieftain 

Of  the  herd  submissive,  steps  forth  in  pride, 
Krect  a  moment-  then  grass  and  fern 

With  the  proud  stag's  heart's  blood  are  crimson  dyed. 

'  l  is  not  strange  I  pause  at  the  gunsmith's  window 

To  read  in  these  volumes    imprinted  books — 
Such  stirring  tales  of  the  life  I  long  for 

With  glowing  pictures  of  glades  and  brooks; 
Till  the  air  is  laden  with  perfume  of  grasses 

With  bloom  of  orchard  and  odor  of  .pine. 
And  the  joy  that  nature  gives  those  who  love  her 

In  this  dreamful  fancy  again  is  mine. 


BYRON. 


BY  R.  r>.  FAULKNER. 


But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain; 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 

And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain, 
Rut  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire. 

The  life  of  Byron  affects  one  acutely.  He  possessed 
nobility,  yet  his  once  renowned  family  had  been  brought 
into  disrepute  and  coni|>arative  poverty  by  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  his  immediate  predecessor;  he  was  the  paragon  of 
manly  beauty,  but  it  was  marred  by  the  malformation  of 
his  foot;  he  had  genius,  but  it  was  tinctured  with  an 
irascible  and  implacable  temper.  Tt  seemed  that  a  curse 
was  mingled  with  every  blessing-. 

He  first  made  his  appearance  before  the  public  as  an 
author  in  his  twentieth  year,  though  he  had  previously 
printed  a  collection  of  poems  for  his  friends.  These 
effusions  consisted  of  numerous  original  and  translated 
poems  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  were  entitled 
"  Hours  of  Idleness."  The  minor  reviews  gave  this 
volume  a  cordial  reception,  but  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  inflexible  censor,  directed  its  shafts  of  hypercriticistn 
against  it  with  a  jealous  and  unyielding  acrimony.  The 
critique  accorded  neither  merit  to  the  poems  norgenuis 
to  the  author.  This  merciless  criticism  called  out  the 
equally  unmerciful  satire,  "  English  Hards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.''    It  was  an  effective  answer,  and  proved  that 


embarrassed  state  of  his  private  affairs,  intensified  his 
mental  polarities. 

In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  made  his  maiden  speech, 
in  that  august  body  the  House  of  Peers,  which  was 
<|tuckly  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  first  two  cantos 
of  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage."  The  world  turned  to 
greet  the  newly  risen  sun.  His  fame  at  once  became  thi 
theme  of  every  tongue,  his  lines  were  on  the  hps  and  his 
sentiments  were  in  the  hearts  of  the  reading  public;  he 
was  the  admired  guest  of  a  hundred  drawing-rooms;  he 
was  adored  by  the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  women  ;  poli- 
ticians, literati— men  distinguished  in  every  walk  and 
vocation  in  life — courted  his  acquaintance.  He  had 
placed  himself  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of  literary  fame. 

Byron,  the  child  of  Genius!  'Twas  reserved  for  him  to 
re-string  the  broken  lyre.  His  intellect  was  unfathomable ; 
his  imagination  exhaustless ;  his  delineations  of  the  human 
character  unsurpassed. 

The  child  draws  a  picture  upon  his  slate  and  erases  it; 
the  backwoodsman  depreciates  the  work  of  art;  man 
wins  the  love  of  woman  but  to  cast  it  aside.  So  society, 
arbitrary  in  itself,  exalts  the  favorite  of  an  hour  but  to 
gratify  the  base  propensity  of  sinking  it  to  a  lower  level 
than  that  from  which  it  sprung.  The  reaction  came 
on  Byron.  Society  turned  its  invectives  upon  him;  it 
pursued  him  with  a  strange,  cruel  and  unrelenting  vin- 
dictiveness.  In  trying  to  obliterate  the  image  which  it 
had  worshiped  with  idolatry  the  heart  of  the  man  was 
broken.  The  contumely  which  Byron  had  to  withstand 
was  such  as  might  have  shaken  the  mind  of  a  man  of  far 
less  sensitive  feeling.  The  press,  the  orthodox  churches, 
the  literati — the  feeble  light  of  whose  stars  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  rising  of  his  sun — turned  their  vilifying 
invectives  upon  him.  His  person  and  character  were 
made  odious;  he  was  declared  to  be  a  libertine;  his 
"  name,  that  was  fresh  as  Dian's  visage,"  was  begrimmed 
and  blackened  by  the  tongue  of  calumny ;  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  circles  where  once  he  was  the  "admired  of 
all  admirers;"  he  was  privately  and  publiclyanathematized. 
For  what?  Because  he  had  quarreled  with  his  wife  and 
they  had  parted.  Much  has  been  written  about  his  do- 
mestic infelicity.  Who  was  1 1  blame  we  know  not,  nor 
will  we  hazard  an  opinion.  We  believe,  however,  they 
were  illy  suited  to  each  other.  Alas,  for  the  social  incon- 
gruities of  spiritual  affinity!  The  fact  is,  no  one  knows 
all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation.  Though  Lady 
Byron  outlived  her  husband  many  years,  she  showed  her 
good  sense  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  great  man, 
the  father  of  her  child,  by  never  gratifying  a  morbid  curi- 
osity for  any  disclosures.  The  allegation  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  a  malignant  fabrication,  coined  to  sully  the  name  of 
a  man  who  could  no  longer  defend  himself. 

Who  can  read  the  lines  "  To  Augusta,"  and  the  stanzas 
commenting  "Though  the  day  of  my  destiny's  over," 
and  believe  that  there  was  aught  between  brother  and 
sister  but  the  purest  and  most  devoted  affection? 

It  seems  that  Nemesis, 

Who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale, 

Has  visited  Mrs.  Stowe  for  this,  "the  unkindest  cut  of 
all,"  with  the  "  mountain  of  his  curse." 

In  1816  Lord  Byron  quitted  England  forever.  He  was 
still  young,  yet  miserable.    His  genius  had  not  yet  taken 


the  young  poet  had  ability  and  genius,  and  that  he  car- 
ried the  keenest  satire  in  the  world  of  letters. 

On  reaching  his  majority,  in  1809,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  not  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  a 
nobleman  of  his  pride,  ambition  and  antiquity — the  de- 
scendent  of  a  family  dating  back  from  the  Edwards.  The 
inattention  of  his  renowned  kinsman  and  the  derelic  tion 
of  the  Chancellor  chafed  his  pride  at  the  time,  as  show  n 
in  his  cynical  reply  to  that  celebrated  personage. 

If  we  would  trace  the  future  of  the  poet's  career,  we 
must  think  of  him  at  this  time  as  a  young  man,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  family  that  "  had  been  glorious  in  another 
day;"  whose  heritages  were  encumbered  by  debts  and  liti- 
gation; whose  mother  was  of  a  v  iolent  and  ungovernable 
temper;  who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  boyish  love; 
who  had  felt  the  pangsof  undeserved  and  cruel  criticism — 
withal,  a  young  man  of  splendid  opportunities  and  rare 
genius,  yet  w  ith  a  mind  already  inclined  to  misanthropy 
and  cynicism. 

After  a  succession  of  unrestricted  orgies,  in  his  own 
words : 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 

And  from  his  fellow-bacchanals  would  flee; 
'Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 

Hut  pride  congcal'd  the  drop  within  his  ec; 
Apart  lie  stalk'din  joyless  reverie, 

And  from  his  native  land  resolv'd  to  go. 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea; 

With  pleasure  drugged  he  almost  longed  for  woe; 
And  e'en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek  t  he  shades. 

Such  were  his  feelings  as  youth's  decline  was  kissed  by 
manhood's  rising  morn. 

After  two  years'  absence  in  the  Orient,  Lord  Byron 
returned  to  his  native  land.  As  he  had  parted  from 
England  without  regret,  he  returned  without  solicitude. 
Before  he  could  arrive  at  Nevvstead,  she  who  gave  him 
birth  had  died.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this  domestic 
calamity,  two  friends  for  whom  he  cherished  the  sincerest 
affection  passed  away.  Absence  and  his  own  perverse- 
ness  had  estranged  the  earlier  attachments  which  he  would 

ave  desiredto  renew.    These  misfortunes,  added  to  the 


its  loftiest  flights.  He  continued  to  write;  his  fame, 
which  had  been  waning,  became  re-established;  the 
world  listened  entranced  to  his  notes  of  woe,  and  from 
the  day  upon  which  he  embarked  from  Albion's  isle  to 
the  day  of  his  death  his  every  action  was  watched  with 
the  closest  scrutiny,  his  every  sentiment  reail  with  avidity. 
Thousands  who  never  saw  his  face  wept  when  reading 
his  laments. 

He  fixed  his  home  beneath  the  blue  sky  of  Italy,  by 
the  bluest  of  seas.  This  land  of  historic  scenes,  the 
mother  of  civ  ilization,  of  arts,  of  eloquence,  gave  a  stimu- 
lus to  his  imagination,  and  poem  after  poem  was  sent 
forth,  all  breathing  of  his  loneliness,  his  hopelessness  and 
his  ostensible  misanthropy. 

In  regard  to  Byron's  talents  as  a  dramatist,  more  has 
been  accomplished  than  he  hoped  for.  He  gave  his  his- 
trionic productions  to  the  world,  to  be  digested  in  the 
closet,  disclaiming  the  intention  of  transferring  them  to 
the  footlights;  yet  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  the  romantic 
Spectacle  of  "  Mazeppa,"  and  the  weird  tragedy  of 
"  Werner"  now  decorate  the  stage;  "  Manfred,"  that 
sublime  metaphysical  conception,  the  magnificence  of 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  illustrious  Ooethe  to 
parallel  the  grandeur  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  its  material  environment  renders  it  almost 
im  practicable  to  enact. 

Of  his  poems  we  believe  "  Don  Juan  "  to  be  the  most 
remarkable,  and  it  should  be  appreciated  as  a  satire  on 
vice  and  not  deprecated  as  a  champion  of  licentiousness. 
We  believe  "  Childe  Harold  "  the  freest  from  the  faults 
usually  urged  against  his  writings,  and  it  must  ever  be  re- 
garded as  equal  to  the  best  efforts  in  English  verse. 
What  a  grasp  of  faculties  it  displays!  It  is  at  once  epic, 
didactic, historic, philosophic,  heoric!  Itseemsthat  Byron 
threw  the  weight  of  his  intellect  upon  it.  It  is  the  most 
original  and  comprehensive  poem  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, both  in  scope  and  conception. 

In  the  wide  versatility  of  his  mental  faculties  and  the 
boundless  latitude  of  his  thought  he  may  have  enun- 


ciated some  crude  theories  of  social  or  psychological 
philosophy  not  wholly  consonant  with  the  rigid  dogmas  of 
the  hyper-puritanical  enthusiast.  And  this  became  the 
target  for  the  malicious  shafts  of  base  aspersion  hurled 
against  his  character  as  a  Christian. 

"lis  utterly  untrue!  His  varied  and  promiscuous  writ- 
ings are  all  unsullied  by  the  chilling  breath  of  atheism  or 
infidelity.  Let  the  fervent  glory  of  his  own  denial  refute 
the  allegation : 

Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer! 

Ave  Maria!  'tis  the  hour  of  love! 
Ave  Maria!  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  thy  Son's  above! 

Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 
In  nameless  print— that  I  have  no  devotion; 
But  let  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray — 
#  •  #  * 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  anil  the  ocean,  . 
l'.arth,  air,  stars— all  that  spring  from  the  great  whole, 
Who  hath  produced  and  will  receive  the  soul. — Don  /nan. 

In  moments  of  deep  inspiration,  when  the  lips  utter  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  the  soul,  his  genius  and  philosophy 
became  sublime  and  beautiful  by  the  better  instincts  of 
his  nature.    And  again  : 

To  thee,  my  G6d,  to  thee  I  call! 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 

In  thy  protection  I  confide. 

To  thee  I  breathe  my  humble  strain, 

Grateful  for  all  thy  mercies  past, 
And  hope,  my  God,  to  thee  again 

This  erring  life  may  pass. — Prayer  of  Nature. 

Lord  Byron  loved  Greece.  'Twas  there  he  spent  the 
happiest  years  of  his  early  manhood  ;  he  was  familiar  with 
its  history;  he  had  traced  the  footsteps  of  Plato  through 
the  "groves  of  the  Academy;"  he  had  marked  its  ruins 
and  classic  fields  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  they  produced  a 
profound  effect  upon  his  imagination.  Its  scenes  had 
inspired  him ;  its  balmy  air  had  partially  warmed  his 
1  hilled  heart.  It  is  not  strange  that  when  this  country  of 
ancient  renown,  whose  glories  have  for  a  thousand  years 
been  the  theme  of  history  and  song,  struck  for  that  most 
inestimable  blessing,  that  desideratum  of  human  life — ■ 
liberty — that  it  should  enlist  his  sympathy,  his  personal  in- 
fluence and  financial  aid.  This  last  act  of  his  life  is  a  re- 
deeming feature  of  his  existence.  It  shows  the  noble  side 
of  his  nature.  He  loved  liberty  and  hated  oppression. 
He  longed  to  die  upon  the  field  of  battle;  but  it  was  not 
reserved  for  him,  for,  far  from  his  native  land,  among  a 
degraded  people,  without  one  being  near  him  whom  he 
loved,  with  a  Constitution  weakened  by  a  succession  of 
malarial  fevers,  with  a  heart  that  had  drunk  deep  of  every 
pleasure,  yet  full  to  bursting  with  sorrow,  he  was  pros- 
trated upon  a  sick  bed,  from  which  medical  skill  was  pow- 
erless to  raise  him  and  from  which  his  spirit  took  its 
flight.  Such  were  the  scenesamid  which  the  most  celebrated 
bard  of  the  nineteenth  century  ended  his  short,  brilliant 
and  hapless  career.  The  grave  has  closed  over  that  brief 
and  miserable  life,  that  sorrowed  heart  has  ceased  to  beat, 
that  gigantic  brain  has  taken  its  last  flight  of  imagination, 
that  Titanic  spirit  is  at  rest.  We  drop  a  tear  when  a  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat,  but  our  heart  heaves  when  the  light 
of  genius  is  extinguished. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  life,  works  and  career  of  a 
poet  who  was  fettered  by  neither  time  norplace,  swayed 
by  neither  threats  nor  plaudits;  a  poet  whose  mighty 
impulses  will  live — live  in  the  broadest,  grandest  sense  of 
the  term— as  long  as  man  exists  and  knowledge  reigns. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


The  total  cost  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  built 
by  Boston  capitalists,  is  stated  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
$30,000,000,  or  about  $24,000  per  mile.  To  pay  fair  divi- 
dends on  this  amount  will  not  be  oppressive  to  the  busi- 
ness and  productive  interests  of  the  country.  So  far  from 
it,  the  people  cannot  fail  to  thrive  wonderfully  under  so 
light  a  burden,  the  cheap  fares  and  freights  it  implies. 
Our  California  capitalists,  however,  unfortunately  for  the 
state,  have  not  been  as  good  financiers,  the  railroads  they 
have  built  having  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much,  and  to 
pay  them  their  dividends  on  that  amount  is  a  tax  on  the 
people  of  California  which  tasks  their  energies  so  heavily 
that  there  can  be  very  little  general  growth  or  pros|>erity. 
We  suppos  e  the  country  must  oecome  densely  populated 
and  the  traffic  increased  ten-fold  before  the  railroad  men 
will  feel  willing  to  reduce  their  charges  to  an  equality 
with  those  elsewhere.  Unless,  therefore,  this  difficulty  is 
met  by  some  radical  action  on  the  |>art  of  the  Legislature 
or  railroads  are  built  by  other  companies,  we  shall  expect 
to  see  a  large  emigration  to  Mexico  of  that  class  of  our 
Citizens  who  can  command  a  little  money.  That  country 
is  rich  in  resources  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  practical  aspects 
new  and  undeveloped.  With  transixirtation  for  what  the 
service  is  worth  it  will  offer  wonderful  opportunities  that 
the  best  class  of  our  (jopulation  will  be  quick  to  antici- 
[xi te. — Kern  County  Calijornian. 


The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  been  very  gen- 
erous to  the  ( lanadian  Pacific  Railway,  by  voting  it  a  loan 
of  thirty  million  dollars.  Our  .  northern  neighbors  are 
evidently  determined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
United  States,  even  to  the  extent  of  learning  by  experi- 
ence how  it  seems  to  build  a  great  railroad  Tor  the  cor- 
porators, and  then  have  the  beneficiaries  "  turn  again  and 
rend  you."   

Two  farmers  saw  a  couple  of  dudes  on  a  street  in  Troy, 
when  one  exclaimed:  "Gosh!  What  things  we  see 
when  we  don't  have  no  guns." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


FAIR  MURDER. 


BY  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 


"Aurora,  do  you  hear  me?"  said  my  husband,  in  his 
peculiar  shrill  tone;  " remember  that  you  are  not  going 
to  dance  this  evening.    I  forbid  it." 

"  But  I  should  so  love  to  dance. '  The  music  will  be 
charming,"  said  I  pleadingly.  "And  I  am  so  young  to 
sit  back  and  play  wall-flower." 

Only  a  moody  silence  followed — and  I  had  expected 
him  to  relent.  I  think  it  was  then  that  I  first  realized  my 
folly.  We  had  been  married  but  a  short  time.  He  was 
sixty;  I  seventeen.  When  my  aunt  permitted  me  to 
accept  his  offer  to  be  educated,  I  thought  it  merely  the 
gift  of  a  kind  old  man  to  a  promising  child,  whose  grati- 
tude would  be  ample  recompense  for  the  gift.  A  simple 
child  of  fourteen,  living  out  in  the  woodlands,  with  the 
birds  and  streams  for  companions,  what  did  I  know  of  the 
world's  barter  and  exchange — that  my  life  was  to  be  the 
compensation  for  the  expenditure  of  his  paltry  dollars? 

Hut  I  soon  found  the  walls  of  my  prison-house  closing 
in  around  me;  and  before  I  realized  what  I  was  doing,  I 
was  married — married  to  this  doting  but  tyrannical  old 
man,  who  loaded  me  with  gems  of  purest  luster  and  treas- 
ures from  the  loom,  fairly  swathed  me  with  swan's-down, 
scarcely  permitted  me  to  touch  my  foot  to  the  ground, 
yet  who  deliberately  denied  me  all  freedom. 

Although  possessed  of  a  woman's  love  for  pretty  things, 
such  a  surfeit  of  them  palled  upon  me,  and  I  began  to 
long  for  the  commonest  delights  of  my  childhood  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  thirst — fora  climb  over  the  fence,  a  wade  in 
the  brook,  a  ramble  among  the  birds,  mocking  and  eagerly 
listening  to  their  trilling  response.  What  to  me  were  the 
treasures  of  the  Orient  and  the  sea  if  I  had  lost  my  free- 
dom ? 

As  for  a  waltz  in  the  ball-room,  that  was  the  only  relaxa- 
tion within  my  reach.  The  other  delights  of  my  heart 
were  utterly  impossible.  And  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  have  a  waltz  this  eventful  evening,  only  to  learn  that  it 
was  deliberately  forbidden. 

I  glanced  at  him  with  a  more  critical  eye  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  saw  how  small  and  thin  and  insignificant  he  was, 
and  noted  the  peculiar  shrillness  of  his  voice.  His  dead- 
black  hair  and  beard  gave  him  an  uncanny  look,  it  was 
so  incongruous  with  his  wrinkled,  pallid  face.  The  little- 
fiery  eyes  seemed  the  only  thing  about  him  that  spoke  of 
life. 

lor  the  first  time  I  realized  my  folly,  like  a  child  that 
suddenly  awakens  to  the  possession  of  reason.  For  a 
brief  moment  I  was  appalled ;  like  a  child,  I  forgot  again, 
and  amused  myself  with  thinking  of  my  dress. 

Night  came.  I  wore  my  bridal-robe  of  white  velvet 
and  put  on  all  my  diamonds.  I  would  look  my  best,  even 
though  I  were  a  wall-flower;' and  he  should  see  that  I 
could  enjoy  myself  in  the  few  hours  that  I  mingled  with 
the  world,  even  though  he  forbade  my  dancing. 

As  we  made  our  way  through  the  gaily  dressed  multi- 
tude 1  heard  the  whisper,  "  Here  they  come!  Isn't  she 
beautiful?  W  hat  a  shame !  "  But  I  was  becoming  used 
to  these  expressions.  Then  I  heard  something  new,  a 
little  to  my  left. 

"  I  [ere  come  Titania  and  Caliban,"  said  one  voice. 

"Oh,  no;  you  mean  Aurora  and  Tithonus,"  said  a 
rich,  deep  voice. 

I  took  a  quick  glance,  it  was  such  an  unusual  speech, 
and  had  such  a  significance  in  reference  to  my  name. 
He  was  very  handsome,  with  large  black  eyes.  My  hus- 
band hurried  me  along,  with  a  curse  under  his  breath.  I 
wondered  if  he  understood. 

Among  those  suing  for  an  introduction  came  this  hand- 
some gentleman  (Theodore  was  his  name);  and  when 
I  refused  to  dance  he  sat  and  talked  to  me  most  charm- 
ingly of  mythology  and  art  and  music.  My  husband's 
eye  never  left  me,  and  I  felt  intuitively  that  for  even  this  bit 
of  pleasure  I  should  have  to  pay  dearly.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  carriage  he  turned  on  mc  with  sneers  and 
inuendoesthat  revealed  a  hideous  world  of  coarseness  in  his 
own  soul  and  filled  me  with  loathing.  I  turned  away  with 
a  shudder.  To  what  awful  fate  was  I  doomed?  What 
crime  had  I  committed  that  I  should  be  so  punished? 

I  did  not  understand  then  that  it  was  merely  a  mad- 
dening fit  of  jealousy  that  had  suddenly  stolen  over  him, 
making  him  lose  all  power  of  self-control.  He  tried  to 
atone  for  this  fit  of  passion  by  bringing  me  the  follow  ing 
day  a  superb  bracelet ;  but  I  was  weary  of  bracelets,  dia- 
monds and  all ;  I  merely  wanted  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to 
myself— a  breath  of  heavenly  freedom. 

I  was  slow  to  forgive,  and  could  not  overcome  the 
loathing  I  conceived  for  him  when  he  revealed  the 
coarse  old  man  behind  the  mask.  In  my  first  childish 
enjoyment  of  these  pretty  toys  he  had  seemed  so  kind  and 
fatherly  that  I  really  tried  to  like  him ;  but  now  there  was 
growing  in  my  breast  a  steady  resentment,  day  by  day. 

It  was  a  dreadful  sensation  when  I  realized  that  I  was 
bound  for  life  to  this  jealous  old  man.  Being  old,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  infecting  him  with  my  joyous  way 
of  living;  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  make  an  impres- 
sion of  any  kind  upon  him. 

I  grew  morbid  and  desolate,  until  one  night  when  we 
were  again  at  a  ball.  "  What  is  the  use,"  thought  I,  "  to 
sit  and  mope  any  longer;  I  might  as  well  enjoy  some  little 


pleasure  in  life;"  and  1  accepted  the  next  waltz,  regard- 
less of  all  that  might  follow  . 

It  so  happened  that  it  was  Theodore.  He  was  a  splen- 
did waltzer,  and  with  my  long-repressed  desire  for  a  frolic 
I  yielded  to  the  moment  and  danced  twice  in  succession 
with  him  before  I  realized  what  I  was  doing.  When  I  re- 
turned to  my  seat  the  small  fiery  eyes  of  my  husband 
burned  me  through  and  through,  till  I  was  no  longer  un- 
conscious of  what  I  had  done. 

The  carriage  was  immediately  ordered  and  we  returned 
home,  this  time  in  silence.  1  knew  there  would  be  a 
scene,  and  I  tried  to  brace  myself  for  it ;  but  his  very  first 
speech  drove  self-possession  to  the  winds. 

Said  he :  "I  saw  the  look  in  your  eyes;  you — you  need 
not  think  you  can  deceive  me  any  longer." 

For  reply  I  struck  him  across  the  bee  with  my  ivory 
fan,  a  frenzied  rage  creeping  into  my  heart. 

The  violent  passion  with  which  he  was  shaking  as  with 
palsy  received  a  sudden  shock,  and  with  a  tottering  mo- 
tion he  staggered  and  fell  in  an  attack  of  paralysis. 

Frightened  at  what  I  had  done,  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  came  over  me.  (.'ailing  for  assistance,  1  worked 
faithfully  all  night,  putting  into  play  all  my  vigorous 
young  strength,  rubbing  his  benumbed  limbs  with  my 
warm  electrical  hands,  and,  as  the  doctor  said,  "  saving 
his  life  at  the  expense  of  my  ow  n  vitality." 

But  out  of  that  sickness  came  merely  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  The  use  of  hair  dye  was  prohibited,  as  being 
the  chief  cause  of  his  illness;  in  consequence,  the  strange 
piebald  appearance  of  his  half-white,  half-black  beard  and 
hair  gave  him  an  uncanny  look.  One  side  he  would  never 
use  again,  and  his  speech  was  peculiar  in  the  extreme— a 
high  shrill  whisper,  which  penetrated  the  air  like  a  sort  of 
chirp. 

I  was  willing  to  forego  the  joys  of  the  fashionable  world 
if  he  would  only  let  me  amuse  him  in  my  own  way — if  he 
would  only  permit  me  to  exert  my  individuality  to  some 
degree.  It  would  have  been  a  joy  to  me  to  have  thus  re- 
paid him  for  his  gifts,  his  diamonds  and  all,  by  watching 
over  him  as  a  faithful  daughter  would  and  caring  for  his 
slightest  needs.  But  underneath  the  feeble  body  and  the 
feeble  chirping  voice  was  that  same  crushing  will,  and  it 
dominated  me,  though  I  was  young  and  strong.  I  could 
have  resented  the  pity  and  sympathy  of  the  outside  world 
if  I  could  have  been  strong  with  him ;  but  no;  he  exacted 
still  the  promptest  obedience  to  ail  his  petty  tyrannies. 
The  same  old  evil  fire  was  in  his  eyes  if  I  proposed  for  a 
moment  to  leave  his  side,  even  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
which  I  sadly  longed  for. 

"  Aurora,  Aurora,  do  you  hear  me?  You  cannot  go; 
I  forbid  you !"  would  be  shrilled  at  me,  until  the  very 
devil  was  stirred  in  my  veins  by  such  impotent  opposition, 
and  I  w  ould  endeavor  to  cast  off  the  yoke. 

But  if  I  even  dared  to  go,  the  echo  of  that  dreadful 
chirping  voice  rang  in  my  ears  so  that  the  outside  world 
was  spoiled  for  me,  and  I  would  return  to  find  him 
watching  me  with  u  cunning  gleam  of  triumph. 

Was  it  strange  that  I  grew  to  hate  him,  this  despoiler  of 
my  young  life?  He  became  to  me  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  hideous  and  loathsome  in  existence.  The  phy- 
sician ordered  an  occasional  visit  tn  my  friends — 
for  I  was  breaking  down  fast — but  with  no  avail ;  the 
chirp,  chirp  of  the  shrilling  voice  rang  constantly  in  my 
ears  like  a  gruesome  spell  cast  over  me,  and  1  would 
find  myself  back  again  w  ith  a  shudder,  w  hile  he  chuckled 
to  see  that  I  could  not  stay  away. 

I  became  apparently  reconciled  to  my  fate  finally. 
I  obeyed  implicitly  every  command.  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  the  plaything  of  every  whim  and  annoying  exaction. 
No  one  guessed  the  slumbering  resentment  concealed 
within  my  soul,  the  awful  morbid  motive  which  sustained 
me  through  those  dreadful  months  and  years-  for  it  was 
six  years  that  I  wore  these  galling  chains.  "  If  he  would 
only  die!  if  he  would  only  die!"  but  he  would  not;  he 
was  being  sustained  by  my  own  vitality  -feeding  upon  me 
like  a  sort  of  vampire. 

Finally  one  day  I  locked  the  door  and  gazed  upon  him 
steadily.  He  seemed  aware  of  a  changed  creature  in  the 
woman  before  him,  and  trembled  with  fear.  I  gazed 
upon  him,  not  concealing  the  loathing  and  hatred  that  I 
felt  for  him.  It  was  a  luxury  I  had  promised  myself. 
Terror  now  showed  visibly  upon  him  in  his  starting  eye- 
balls and  trembling  fingers. 

Said  1 :  "It  is  about  time  for  another  paralytic  stroke. 
You  need  not  be  afraid;  I  shall  not  touch  you.  I  shall 
only  sit  here  and  watch.  But  you  have  only  ten  minutes 
to  live." 

I  took  out  my  watch,  and  sat  down  quietly  to  observe 
the  result  of  this  announcement  iqxm  him.  I  was  not 
mistaken.  The  blood  began  to  mount  to  his  face,  and 
the  palsy  movement  to  creep  over  him.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  utterance  was  indistinct;  yet  I  understood, 
"  Aurora,  Aurora,  do  you  hear  me?  1  forbid  you!"  1 
listened  to  him,  unmoved  for  once. 

Four,  five  minutes!  His  imagination  was  working 
finely.  Strange  to  say,  I  felt  not  the  slighest  qualm  of 
conscience.  I  was  too  dumb  from  my  long  agony;  I 
simply  felt  it  to  be  justice  that  he  should  die  and  end  my 
long  slavery.  Six,  seven  minutes  I  He  fell  from  his 
chair.  Eight!  He  was  struggling  in  a  heap  ujxm  the 
floor.     Nine!  ten!    He  lay  quiet  and  still.  Eleven! 


twelve!  1  turned  to  the  window  and  gazed  mcchanicallv 
at  the  hills  in  the  distance. 

It  seemed  as  if  hours  had  passed  when  I  summoned 
help— too  late!  No  one  expressed  the  slightest  surprise; 
the  result  had  been  anticipated  for  years,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  been  existing  by  the  expenditure  of 
my  own  vitality. 

The  first  to  come  to  me,  to  my  great  surprise,  was 
Theodore  ,  and  he  spoke  of  love! 

"  Love?"  1  cried  in  derision.  "  Let  no  man  talk  to 
me  of  love  !  Yonder  lies  one  w  ho  in  the  name  of  love 
dared  to  rob  me  of  all  that  life  holds  dear.  Speak  to  me 
of  a  more  beautiful  theme,  of  a  more  Superb  happiness 
than  this  upon  your  lips — of  the  one  which  I  have  just 
found." 

He  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"  Speak  to  me  of  freedom !  " 

I  put  off  the  gown  of  silk,  I  sent  away  the  jewels  and 
treasure,  and  stole  quietly  away  to  the  greenwood  whose 
waters  had  charmed  me  in  my  childhood  and  whose 
chaste  delights  of  bird,  earth  and  sky  had  haunted  me  in 
hopeless  hours. 

And  here  I  have  wept  penitential  tears  and  sought  to 
find  sweet  peace.  But,  alas,  in  my  moments  of  childish 
joy,  trying  to  forget  that  I  have  ever  known  any  other  life 
than  this,  still  do  I  hear  the  shrilling  whisper  of  the  past 
"  Aurora,  Aurora,  do  you  hear  me?  I  forbid  you!  "  and 
it  poisons  all  the  sweetness  of  the  breeze,  the  ripple  of 
the  waters,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  indeed  accursed. 


INACCURACY  IN  CONVERSATION. 


The  tendency  of  women  to  exaggerate  in  conversation 
makes  them  unreliable  both  as  witnesses  and  relators 
of  facts.  Indeed,  in  narrating  what  they  call  "  facts  "  we 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  communication  with 
some  allowance  for  the  vivid  fancy  of  the  speakers. 

This  spirit  of  exaggeration  which  makes  the  statements 
of  women  so  unreliable,  as  a  general  thing,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  an  inherent  love  01  untruth,  or  a  willful  inten- 
tion to  deceive. 

Women  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  their  feelings,  and  to 
color  judgment  more  by  passion  and  prejudice  than  by  a 
calm,  cautious  view  of  facts  as  they  are.  They  "  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  and  thus  seeing  their  statements 
are  clouded  by  error. 

They  do  not  pay  strict  attention  to  what  they  hear,  and 
have  never  trained  their  minds  to  deal  in  facts.  They  are 
apt  to  skim  over  matters,  instead  of  div  ing  down  after  the 
pearl  of  truth.  They  deal  more  with  fancy  than  facts, 
lacking  methodical  observations  and  judgment. 

Truth  is  something  well  worth  attaining,  and  is  attain- 
able by  a  little  trouble  and  proper  disciplining  the  mind 
and  the  tongue.  Let  every  mother,  when  a  young 
daughter  is  repeating  what  purports  to  be  "  facts,"  pin  her 
down  to  a  "  plain,  unvarnished  tale,"  stripping  it  of  all 
exaggerated  expressions  and  embellishments  of  fancy. 
Make  her  state  the  truth  in  its  severe  simplic  ity ,  neither 
adding  to  nor  taking  from,  and  let  it  be  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

'Teach  her,  too,  the  proper  meaning  of  words  and  ex- 
pressions. Let  her  understand  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
"  sick  "  and  another  to  be  "  ill."  'That  a  person  may  be 
"ugly"  without  being  a  "  perfect  fright.'  That  a  man 
may  be  "bad"  and  yet  not  be  "  the  worst  man  in  the 
world;"  and  that  you  may  be  "  very  cold  "  and  yet  no)  he 
"  frozen  to  death."  A  bonnet  may  be  "  pretty  and  tasty" 
and  yet  very  far  from  being  "  perfec  tly  splendid;"  and  a 
young  man  maybe  "  agreeable  and  prepossessing  "  and 
yet  it  it  quite  possible  indeed  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  is  not  at  all  "  divine." 

If  this  system  of  training  the  speech  is  attended  toearly 
in  life  the  habit  will  be  acquired  by  the  time  maturity  is 
reached  of  strict  veracity  in  conversation.  'Things  will 
be  represented  just  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  seem  to 
the  vivid  fancy  and  careless  judgment  of  the  speaker. 


SNUBBING. 


'That  is  a  serious  business  in  any  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  it.  And  it  is  certainly  a  most  disagreeable  one.  Those 
who  are  snubbed  are  generally  taken  off  their  guard,  and 
this  constitutes  their  main  annoyance.  'They  are  given  a 
sudden  blow  when  they  are  careless  and  at  ease  in  the 
Security  of  social  intercourse-,  and  thus  they  are  placed  at 
a  great  disadvantage. 

A  snub,  says  one,  is  a  c  hec  k,  a  blank;  it  is  a  c  uriam 
suddenly  drawn  down;  it  is  nulling  up  against  a  dead 
wall;  it  is  Cold  obstruction  and  recoil.  Either  the  snub- 
ber  has  authority  on  his  side,  and  we  have  laid  ourselves 
open  by  some  inadvertenc  e  by  a  misplaced  trust  in  his 
condescension;  and  we  have  seen  parents  painfully  snub 
their  c  hildren  by  allowing  them  liberties,  then  stopping 
them  with  a  harsh  c  heck  in  mid-career  of  Spirits,  and  in 
the  presence  of  strangers;  or  perhaps  we  have  given  way 
to  enthusiasm  and  are  nu  t  by  ridicule.  ( )r  we  have  made 
a  confidence  whicn  we  think  tender,  and  it  is  received 
with  indifference.  Or  we  tell  a  story,  and  are  asked  for 
the  point  Of  it.  Or  we  are  given  to  understand  that  we 
are  mistaken,  where  we  have  assumed  ourselves  well  in- 
formed. Or  our  taste  is  coolly  set  at  naught;  or  we  talk 
and  are  reminded  that  we  are  prosy;  or  vvc  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  our  ignorance,  Ul  a  way  to  make  us  feel 
ii  most  keenly.  'The  strength  of  a  snub  lies  in  the  sudden 
apprehension  that  we  have  committed  ourselves,  and  a 

consequent  painful  sense  of  our  insignificance — that  there 
is  somebody  quite  close  to  us,  regardless  of  our  feelings, 
looking  down  on  us,  and  ostentatiously  unsyinpathizing. 

Beware  of  snubbing  any  one.  It  makes  a  most  painful 
and  permanent  impression.  It  may  be  done  in  a  moment, 
and  yet  it  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  for  years,  if  for  an 
entire  lifetime. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ROMAN  NOTES. 


"  Shall  we  assist?"  asked  my  friend  N  ,  passing  over 

to  me  a  large  card  bearing  the  royal  arms  and  the  stamp 
of  one  of  the  imperial  ministers,  which  read  as  follows: 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  invites  the  Signoras  M  

and  N  ,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recurrence  of  the  birthday  of 

Rome,  to  assist  at  the  Palatine,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of 
April,  lS — ,  at  the  bengal  illumination  ol  the  Colosseum  and 
Forum  Roman um. 

"Certainly;  why  not?  It  will  probably  be  a  fine  spec- 
tacle." 

"Rome's  birthday!"  continued  N  .     "Don't  it 

sound  queer?  Wonder  how  many  she  counts,  and  if  the 
old  dame  is  quite  accurate;  or  has  she,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
a  convenient  memory  for  forgetting  what  she  don't  wish 
to  remember.  Let  me  see,  she  must  count  back  to  the 
twins,  at  least." 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  settle  the  question,  but  with  no  definite  result,  no  two 
authorities  agreeing.  So  we  gave  it  up  for  the  time,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  armed  with  our  huge  card,  we  joined 
the  throng  that  had  already  begun  to  move  toward  the 
Palace  of  the  C'sesars. 

Our  queer  little  carriage  was  soon  wedged  in  a  long 
procession,  of  which  we  could  see  neither  beginning  or 
end,  and  to  which  every  street  and  lane  contributed. 
Where  did  all  the  people  come  from?  Slowly  we  dragged 
our  way  through  and  across  the  Piazza  Barberini,  down 
the  Via  Tritone,  where  the  rush  of  falling  water  struck 
our  ears.  "Ah,  here  it  is  again — that  everlasting  fountain 
of  Trevi.    I  believe  it  is  ubiquitous.    It  certainly  haunts 

every  part  ol  Rome  I've  been  in  yet,"  said  N  ;  and 

there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion. 

When  you  first  come  here  there  are  certain  places  and 
things  you  naturally  seek  out.  History,  [xjetry  and 
romance  have  made  them  familiar  things.  Your  eyes  and 
heart  hunger  for  them,  that  years  of  longing  dreams  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  very  truth. 

Perhaps  among  the  first  your  vagrant  fancy  craves  are 
the  fountains  of  Rome.  Welling  up  at  every  corner,  in 
every  piazza,  bubbling  out  of  dead  walls,  playing  fantastic 
tricks  with  scimitars  of  gleaming  light,  are  the  purest, 
brightest  streams,  in  wonderful  abundance.  Trevi  is  one 
of  them,  and  probably  the  very  first  your  roving  feet  dis- 
cover, and  one  of  the  queerest.  It  has  a  character  of  its 
own  one  might  almost  call  feminine  in  its  caprieiousness. 
After  you  have  made  its  acquaintance  in  the  ordinary 
correct  way,  and  you  think  you  have  "no  more  to  learn 
about  that,"  it  begins  to  seek  you  out — plays  tricks  on 
you,  lies  in  wait  in  the  queerest  places,  and  pounces  on 
you  in  the  most  unexpected  manner. 

Others  have  their  local  habitations — their  piazzas,  their 
corners,  their  walks;  one  knows  they  arealvvaysat  home. 
Not  so  Trevi.  It  is  queer:  Not  a  bit  dignified,  despite 
its  massive  form ;  it  comes  very  near  being  grotesque ;  it 
is  three-cornered;  there  is  nothing  about  it  like  any  other 
fountain  you  ever  saw.  It  behaves,  too,  in  the  most  ob- 
streperous manner.  It  comes  tumbling — a  confused  mass 
of  rocks,  water,  horses  and  sea-gods — out  of  the  facade  of 
a  great  palace  which  yet  has  no  door. 

You  start,  say,  for  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  go 
mooning  along  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  scarcely 
heeding  your  steps,  when  a  rushing  sound  of  falling  water 
conies  around  the  corner — you  wonder  what  fountain  that 
can  be— and  lo!  it  is  Trevi. 

Some  bright  morning  the  Forum  draws  you  as  with 
links  of  steel,  or  the  Capitol  beckons  you  to  loiter  away 
the  sunny  winter  day  on  its  broad  steps.  You  obey  the 
summons,  and  in  no  time  facing  you  are  those  Tritons, 
tooting  their  conch-shells  in  your  very  face,  and  the  sea- 
horses prancing  over  the  rocks  in  the  most  insane  man- 
ner, while  Neptune,  trident  poised,  seems  posing  for  a 
photograph. 

You  start  for  the  Appian  Way,  and  Trevi  bars  your  pas- 
sage? You  want  to  see  the  Pantheon  by  moonlight,  and 
go  boring  your  way  along  between  the  tall  houses,  in  the 
black  shadows,  where  you  peer  cautiously,  thinking  of 
concealed  bandits  and  gleaming  poniards,  when  suddenly 
a  burst  of  light  floods  you,  and  there  is  Trevi,  laughing 
the  most  gurgling  of  laughs,  perched  up  before  you. 

You  start  back,  almost  shouting,  "  What,  you  here?" 
The  old  fountain  laughs  the  louder :  "  Yes,  yes !  Ha,  ha  ! 
Old  fellow,  I've  found  you  out!  Isn't  this  jolly  -doing 
old  Rome  by  moonlight?  Don't  you  like  it?  I  do.  It's 
a  habit  of  mine!  You  don't  yet  know  half  the  fun 
there  is.  Hut  stop;  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  You  and  I  have 
come  a  long  way  to  have  a  good  time,  haven't  we?  And 
I  dare  say  you  liked  your  narrow  ship's  berth  as  little  as 
I  did  that  dingy  old  stone  acqueduct  over  yonder ;  and 
we're  both  happier,  now  we're  free  to  bounce  about  as  we 
please.  Come,  let's  hold  hands  and  jump  into  that  great 
basin  down  there.  Isn't  it  tempting?  Don't  you  see  it's 
plenty  big  enough  for  a  grand  frolic!" 

And  thus  it  bounces  and  dances  in  a  thousand  gay  and 
graceful  ways,  like  the  very  witch  it  is.  It  sings,  too,  in 
the  most  heterodox  fashion — like  the  pagan  it  has  always 
been — of  nymphs,  dryads,  and  all  sorts  of  naughty  wood- 
gods,  right  under  the  noses  of  the  stone  saints  and  inton- 
ing padres  of  Cardinal  Mazarini's  church,  which  actually 
seems  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  such  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings. Little  it  cares,  the  brave  old  fountain,  fed  for 
centuries  on  the  life-blood  of  the  purple  hill,  but  brings 


its  message  from  the  loving  Father  who  sends  benediction 
of  sweet  rain  on  "  the  just  and  the  unjust."  Its  cleansing 
absolution  is  free  to  all,  and  it  has  no  more  fear  of  being 
tossed  on  the  horns  of  a  papal  bull  than  King  Humbert 
himself. 

It  still  sparkled  and  sang  as  we  moved  slowly  past  the 
Cardinal's  church,  to  which  our  driver  called  our  atten- 
tion and  informed  us,  in  the  gravest  manner,  that  this  was 
the  church  most  sacred  in  all  Rome.  On  pressing  him 
for  the  reason,  he  informed  us,  with  a  wicked  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  that  "  when  the  Pope  dies,  as  Popes  must,  his 
body  is  embalmed.  But  unhappily  the  '  odor  of  sanctity ' 
has  not  the  preservative  qualities  of  spirits  of  wine; 
neither  has  the  art  of  the  embalmer  been  able  to  rescue 
from  the  operation  of  nature's  law  ('dust  to  dust')  the 
internal  arrangements  [slapping  himself  on  his  stomach] 
of  the  defunct  Pontiffs."  So  here,  worthily  enshrined, 
are  kept  these  precious  relics,  the  bodies  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged  being  buried  in  different  narts  of 
Italy. 

"  Imagine  the  dilemma  of  the  Pope  if  desiring  to  apos- 
trophize his  predecessor  in  the  apostolic  chair,"  said  N — ; 
"  what  could  he  say?    '  Revered  fragments  '  " 

"Avante,  avante!"  was  shouted  in  our  ears.  The 
people  behind  us  were  becoming  impatient.  We  were 
lagging,  keeping  the  procession  back. 

Theevening  was  wearing  on.  Frequent  blockades  and 
stoppages  tried  our  patience,  but  not  that  of  our  driver. 
He  was  placidity  itselt,  and  it  wasa  matter  of  the  smallest 
consequence  whether  we  ever  reached  the  gates. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  use  in  shouting  out 
"  avante!  presto!  "  or  any  other  of  the  choice  Italian  the 
tourist  picks  up  after  a  three-days'  stay  in  Italy.  The 
only  perceptible  effect  of  our  impatient  exclamations  was 
a  mild  deprecating  glance,  a  lifting  of  the  eyebrows,  an 
expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  pointing  with 
that  stub  of  a  whip  to  the  long  line  ahead  of  us  creeping 
in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  tortuous  streets.  The  Roman 
wastes  no  words,  while  the  Neapolitan  is  prodigal. 

At  last,  despairing  of  being  in  time,  we  left  the  car- 
riage and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  through  streets  so 
narrow  that  the  sky  seemed  a  mere  crevice  over  our 
heads.  Ill-smelling  and  foul  are  these  cramped  and 
crooked  ways,  and  we  were  glad  to  emerge  into  the  open 
space  of  the  Forum. 

A  dense,  dark  stream  of  people  flowed  down  each  side 
from  the  many  streets  centering  here.  A  low  confused 
murmur  of  voices  and  the  dull  thud  of  trampling  thou- 
sands added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  tall  gray  column 
standing  desolate  far  below  us. 

We  were  walking  on  new  ground,  formed  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  ruined  houses  through  long  centuries  and 
the  detritus  of  a  teeming  city  life.  We  were  far  above 
the  shining  irregular  blocks,  worn  smooth  by  feet  resting 
quietly  enough  now  on  the  narrow  shelves  of  the  cata- 
combs under  the  Campagna. 

In  all  Rome,  this  city  of  monuments  and  monumental 
ruins,  there  is  nothing  more  impressive  than  this  bit  of 
the  dead  and  buried  centuries  "  revisiting  the  pale 
glimpses  of  the  moon" — this  silent  spot  where  once 
surged  and  tossed  the  maelstrom  of  busy  life ;  where  the 
passions,  hopes  and  despairs  of  men  found  expression. 

The  Colosseum,  with  its  immensity  and  grandeur,  is 
more  a  reminder  of  the  amusements  of  a  cruel  people — a 
place  where  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  taint  of  blood  still 
in  the  air— and  one  unconsciously  listens  for  the  smoth- 
ered roaring  of  the  hungry  beasts  in  the  dim  cells  below. 
But  the  Forum  is  associated  with  the  hum  and  industry 
of  a  great  city's  daily  life,  its  business,  its  cares,  its 
religious  pageants.  Here  its  sacred  altar-fire  was  kept 
ever  burning. 

Remembering  this,  we  peered  curiously  down  and 
found  that,  of  all  that  wealth  of  gleaming  statuary  and 
rich  sculpture,  there  remained  but  broken  pedestals,  bat- 
tered and  wounded  pillars  prone  on  the  earth,  which  have 
even  gained  indignity  by  the  defacing  fingers  of  Time  and 
the  barbarian. 

The  crowd  became  more  dense  as  we  passed  up  the 
Appian  Way— and  a  very  badly-paved  way  it  is.  It 
might  as  well  be  paved  with  what  an  old  farmer  used  to 
call  "  nigger-heads,"  a  sort  of  round,  smooth  bowlder 
which  it  is  impossible  to  compass  with  one  foot,  or  with 
two  either. 

All  Rome  was  in  the  streets.  At  the  gate  of  the  old 
Palace  (which  is  no  palace,  but  a  garden)  the  people 
were  packed  like  herrings.  Each  wanted  to  get  through 
first,  and  when  perspiring  thousands  are  animated  by  one 
desire,  the  gateway  narrow,  the  guard  inexorable,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  condition  of  things.  The  prospect 
for  smothering  seemed  better  than  for  getting  through. 
Hut  one  thing  rendered  it  endurable:  The  good  humor  of 
the  crowd  was  amazing.  Each  bore  the  pressure  with  pa- 
tience and  a  good-natured  grunt.  All  but  one— an  Eng- 
lishwoman— who  thought  to  accelerate  progress  by  using 
the  ribs  of  a  little  woman  at  her  elbow  as  a  point  <fappui 
to  free  her  way.  Never  was  a  greater  error.  A  weak 
woman's  weapon  (a  pin)  never  did  better  work.  She  re- 
linquished her  vantage  ground  without  a  word ;  but  how 
she  did  glare  back  at  the  little  woman  who  looked  so  in- 
nocent ! 

At  last  we  passed  through  the  gate.  There  was  room 
enough  inside.  How  the  souls  of  those  old  Roman  Em- 
perors delighted  in  space !   Acres  of  palaces,  baths  big 


enough  to  drown  a  regiment,  miles  of  gardens,  fish-ponds 
that  were  lakes,  and  fountains  that  reached  the  heavens, 
must  have  done  much  to  soften  the  asperities  of  their  hard 
lot. 

Now  a  charming  garden  of  semi-tropical  plants  flour- 
ishes on  the  tops  of  the  arched  rooms,  and  the  air  is 

heavy  with  perfume.    [N         declares  it  is  stronger  of 

garlic  and  cheese;  but  that  is  a  slander.]  Tall  torch-like 
lamps  throw  a  lurid  light,  and  sway  in  the  light  breeze 
with  quite  a  theatrical  effect.  Rome  is  a  somber  city — 
still  more  so  with  haunting  memories  of  brilliantly  lighted 
Paris  still  in  mind. 

We  wandered  under  the  trees  while  waiting,  and  saw 
some  delicious  "spooning"  going  on — for  southern  blood 
is  warm  and  is  not  ashamed.  We  sought  the  old  Bib- 
liotheca,  but  were  turned  back  by  a  guard.  Each  well- 
like opening  had  its  special  guard.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  get  into  any  trouble  that  night. 

Just  as  we  began  to  wonder  at  the  delay  a  solitary 
rocket  shot  up  from  the  center  of  that  great  black  well, 
the  Colosseum,  which  seems  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Palatine.  It  burst  in  myriad  stars,  casting  light  on 
thousands  of  upturned  faces.  It  was  the  expected  signal 
for  the  beginning  of  the  illumination,  and  a  moment 
after  a  flood  of  rosy  light  spread  and  flowed  over  ruined 
wall  and  open  arches,  far  out  on  the  dark  crowd,  which 
as  one  man  uttered  a  long  sighing  "  Ah  !  "  The  tiers  on 
tiers  of  ragged  seats  and  inside  walls,  usually  so  soft  and 
harmonious  in  their  tender  gray  lights  and  cool  shadows, 
stood  revealed  in  the  pitiless  glare — bereft  of  beauty  save 
that  of  the  grandeur  inseparable  from  size.  None  too 
soon  the  rosy  color  faded — changed  to  silver,  then  to  a 
ghastly  green.  Alternate  arches  glowed  in  red  and  green. 
Then  a  moment  of  complete  darkness;  everything  was 
blotted  out.  But  soon  a  rich  crimson  rolled  up  and  over 
the  great  wall,  followed  by  surging  clouds  of  dense  lurid 
smoke  which  in  an  instant  changed  the  Colosseum  into 
the  crater  of  a  raging  volcano.  The  sky  seemed  to  meet 
and  mingle  with  flame  and  smoke.  A  few  moments  of 
this  turmoil,  the  light  suddenly  faded  and  darkness  fell 
upon  us.  Up  through  the  darkness  came  the  muffled 
tread  of  the  i>eople  moving  toward  the  Forum. 

We  leaned  over  the  rawing  listening,  when  suddenly 
the  red  light  burst  out  under  our  feet;  the  old  palace 
arches  were  glowing  for  the  benefit  of  those  outside  the 
walls.  A  glance  at  the  heavens  overhead  showed  them 
as  cut  out  of  coral,  deep  red,  while  the  branches  were 
pale  pink — an  exquisite  effect.  A  moment  of  this  and  the 
murmur  of  the  crowd  again  reached  us,  but  in  such  sol- 
emn tones!  In  that  dense  mass  of  thousands  there  was 
never  a  shout  or  a  song  or  a  cheer;  nothing  but  that  long 
sighing  "Ah!"  which  seemed  ghostly  enough  to  have 
come  from  the  catacombs,  and  the  tramp  of  the  moving 
feet.  The  Romans  are  a  sad  i>eople,  even  in  their  holiday 
sports. 

Following  the  crest  of  the  hill,  still  in  the  gardens,  we 
secured  places  between  two  ilex  trees  which  trained  with 
dark  foliage  the  glowing  picture.  Far  away  to  the  left  of 
the  great  oblong  space  fronting  us  a  red  sunrise  glow 
crept  up — lighting  at  first  but  one  side  of  the  slender 
broken  column;  then  spreading,  growing  brighter,  it 
caught  the  windows  of  the  Capitol,  flamed  up  its  square 
tower  and  flashed  out  a  brilliant  white  star  on  its  very 
summit.  There  it  throbbed  and  scintillated,  while  the 
fiery  light  filled  the  space  below. 

Something  like  this  Nero  must  have  seen  once  upon  a 
time.  It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine  the  scene. 
The  "  sweet  bastard  Latin  "  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  we 
could  almost  hear  the  roar  of  the  flames.  Suddenly  from 
the  midst  of  the  red  clouds  a  silvery  light  crept  up  from 
the  base  of  the  slender  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
changing  them  into  the  most  exquisite  frost-work,  glitter- 
ing, white,  and  crisp  enough  to  fade  with  a  breath.  But 
no;  they  shone  brighter,  clearer  each  moment — the  light 
driving  away  the  dense  red  clouds  and  slowly  changing 
them  to  a  pearly  color,  spreading  over  arch  and  wall. 
Freshly  created  light  could  not  have  been  purer.  And 
still  the  star  cast  its  rays  down  over  the  ruined  pagan 
temple,  the  old  Mamertine  Prison  and  the  silent  black 
mass  of  people.  We  thought  of  that  other  star  which 
also  shone  over  pagan  temples—  but  then  there  were  only 
the  kneeling  shepherds  to  wonder,  and  the  temples  stood 
proud  in  the  perfection  of  their  beauty.  The  star  faded, 
the  light  grew  dim  and  disappeared.  Night  and  darkness 
resumed  their  sway. 

We  joined  the  great  throng  and  talked  over  the  specta- 
cle. There  was  but  one  opinion.  However  fine  as  a 
spectacle,  and  it  was  certainly  beautiful  from  a  scenic 
point  of  view,  yet  we  were  sorry  we  had  seen  it.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  It  was  playing  tricks  on  blind  old  age.  The 
Colosseum,  in  its  quiet  and  solitude,  is  charming,  and  fills 
the  mind  with  tender  thoughts  and  musings.  The  cour- 
age, heroism  and  sustaining  faith  of  those  who  suffered 
there  seem  real,  possible.  The  story  of  their  lives  is  no 
longer  mere  legend  or  imagination ;  but  they  seem  real 
people,  who  lived  and  died  for  their  faith,  and  the  tale  is 
all  the  fuller  of  mournful  tenderness  as  they  come  nearer 
to  warm  human  hearts. 

There  is  a  picture  in  London,  by  Dore,  of  the  Colos- 
seum in  a  star-lit  night.  The  great  amphitheater  is  de- 
serted by  the  noisy  crowd  of  a  gala  day;  the  tranquil 
stars  shine  only  on  the  lifeless  bodies  of  Christian  mar- 
tyrs left  on  the  blood-stained  sands  of  the  arena ;  angels 
are  winging  their  downward  way  to  receive  the  souls  of 
the  slain.  It  is  a  picture  of  few  details,  somber  in  color, 
simple  in  treatment,  with  no  brush  trick  to  catch  the  eye, 
but  full  of  a  wonderful  tenderness  and  pathos.  1  he 
memory  of  the  floods  of  crimson  and  silvery  light  of  that 
night's  illumination  may  fade  away;  but  never  can  the 
impression  of  Dore's  poetic  picture  and  the  Colosseum 
in  Us  lonely  grandeur  be  forgotten.  M.  R.  M. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


Patti  has  not  yet  made  herself  intelligible  to 
San  Francisco  people.  They  can  compre- 
hend Gerster.  Her  methods  are  simple  and 
straightforward;  her  voice  is  winning  and 
magnetic;  her  technique  is  sufficiently  be- 
yond that  of  any  previous  prima  donna  seen  here 
to  be  admirable  and  even  astonishing;  her  per- 
sonal characteristics  are  agreeable  and  lovable. 
She  has  none  of  the  affectations  in  opera  singing 
which  are  the  offensive  features  of  prima  donnas 
without  art  or  musical  sense.  She  is  an  artiste, 
a  painstaking,  careful  artiste,  with  just  enough 
genius  and  instinctive  taste  to  be  always  charm- 
ing, sometimes  great,  and  frequently  brilliant. 
Still,  Gerster's  technique  is  something  of  culture, 
something  of  education,  although  it  is  so  spon- 
taneous as  in  most  cases  to  appear  the  essence 
of  naturalness.  Patti  is  entirely,  widely  dif- 
ferent. Patti  is  a  singer  by  nature.  Patti  tias- 
citur,  non  fit.  No  amount  of  training  could 
have  put  into  her  the  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  music  which  is  an  absolutely  prominent 
accessory  of  her  success,  her  triumph.  She  has 
an  Italian  nature,  a  great  deal  of  French  chic, 
a  brain  that  turns  everything,  into  lyric  and  at- 
tunes everything  to  music.  Her  method  is  not 
the  result  of  hard  study,  of  mental  and  vocal  ex- 
ercise, of  ideas  absorbed  from  teachers  or  gath- 
ered from  her  surroundings.  It  is  inspired,  it 
is  intuitive.  It  comes  as  natural  to  her  to  sing 
dramatically  as  it  does  to  the  orator  to  talk  with 
rhythm,  elegant  diction  and  impressive  gesture. 
I  can  imagine  that  if  Patti  got  excited  in  an 
argument,  she  would  break  into  rhythmic  reci- 
tative, and  in  her  storm  of  fury  execute  a  cadenza 
that  would  make  your  hair  curl.  To  her  music 
is  more  than  sound,  than  vague  emotional  move- 
ment of  the  chords  of  nature.  It  is  meaning, 
force,  fire,  rage,  love,  passion,  just  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  impression  generally  held  is  that  an 
Italian  opera  is  a  few  effective  arias,  duets,  trios, 
choruses,  stuck  together  with  meaningless  pad- 
ding, and  that  these  numbers  are  gi%'en  to  char- 
acters so  that  they  may  be  sung  on  the  stage 
with  sequence  and  connection  and  picturesquely 
put  before  an  audience.  Fioriture  is  mainly 
supposed  to  be  put  in  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  gymnastic  possibilities  of  the  voices.  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that,  sung  by  the  average 
opera  company,  translated  into  English  and 
played  by  Americans,  Italian  opera  is  an  abor- 
tion. It  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good 
red  herring.  Take,  for  instance,  "Lucia,"  an 
Italian  opera  on  a  Scotch  novel.  Could  almost 
anything  be  imagined  less  likely  to  make  an 
Italian  opera  than  a  Scotch  story?  Save  a  little 
Lit  of  Tartan  on  the  dresses,  there  is  not  a  show 
of  Scotticism  in  the  work.  There  is  not  a  scene 
possible  in  Scotland,  a  line  of  the  libretto  appli- 
cable, a  note  of  the  music  that  harmonizes  with 
Scottish  life  or  character.  As  a  fact,  the  inci- 
dent alone  is  what  Donizetti  has  made  use  of, 
and  with  an  honesty  not  common  on  the  dra- 
matic stage  he  openly  uses  Scott's  names  and 
acknowledges  the  source  of  his  plot.  "Lucia  " 
will  not  bear  interpretation  into  English.  It  is 
Italian  in  thought,  word  and  deed;  the  spirit  of 
the  music  is  Italian,  the  arrangement  is  Italian, 
and  Italian  singers,  or  singers  trained  in  the 
Italian  school,  alone  can  do  it  justice.  Yet 
"  Lucia  "  is  an  opera  with  a  story.  "  I  Puritani  " 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  In  fact, 
grand  opera  is  for  the  most  part  based  on  foreign 
subjects.  Massenet  has  chosen  an  Oriental  sub- 
ject, Gounod  wrote  "  Faust  "  and  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  Flotow  took  an  English  story  for 
"Martha,"  Verdi  took  "  Le  Roi  S'Amuse"  for 
"Rigoletto,"  Bellini's  "La  Sonnambula"  was 
from  a  vaudeville  by  Scribe,  while  Verdi's  "  Nor- 
ma" is  based  on  Soumet's  tragedy  of  that  name, 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Francais  about  1830. 
Boieldieu's  "  La  Dame  Blanche  "  is  a  mixture  of 
Scott's  "Monastery"  and  "Guy  Mannering." 
Saint-Saens  has  written  an  opera  on  "  Henry 
VIII."  of  Shakespeare.  But  because  these  have 
all  plots  laid  out  of  Italy  or  France,  where  the 
music  has  been  written,  it  docs  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  operas  can  be  transferred  to  the  local 
surroundings  of  their  assumed  incidents  and 
sung  there  more  effectively.  Italian  opera  re- 
quires Italians.  French  opera  is  frequently 
written  for  Italians  or  foreigners  and  based  upon 
Italian  methods.  Indeed,  although  the  present 
tendency  is  to  the  destruction  of  the  Italian 
school  of  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Verdi,  grand  opera 
to-day  may  still  be  assumed  to  be  Italian  opera. 

Italian  opera  is  not  ballad  music.  It  is 
written  to  be  acted.  The  singer  who  can  give  to 
it  the  most  telling  expression  must  be  the  dra- 
matic soprano;  she  must  act  as  well  as  sing, 
and  do  both  at  the  same  time.  Gerster  can  act 
and  she  can  sing.  But  she  is  not  at  her  best 
when  she  is  doing  both  together.  Gerster  sac- 
rifices acting  to  singing  sometimes,  but  more 
rarely  singing  to  acting.  When  she  is 
acting  she  is  least  effective.  When  she  sings 
and  addresses  her  music  carefully  to  the  audi- 
ence she  is  very  effective.  Patti  can  stand  at 
the  focnlights  and  sing  to  her  audience,  but  she 
can  take  her  part  in  the  play  and  be  as  brilliant. 
She  ought  to  be  as  effective,  if  our  education 
were  advanced  enough  to  be  able  to  look  for  the 
effect  intended  by  the  composer— the  effect 
called  for  by  the  scene.  We  are  indeed  in  the 
ballad  stage  yet,  and  miss  a  great  many  beauties 
of  opera. 


When  the  curtain  fell  on  "I  Puritani"  and 
Gerster  on  Monday  night,  it  fell  on  as  tired  a 
woman  as  ever  sang  on  the  stage.  Why  the  opera 
should  ever  be  sung  is  a  question  nobody  can  well 
answer.  It  is  a  stupid  opera,  heavy,  meaningless, 
extravagant,  somber  and  almost  ridiculous. 
The  only  things  worth  listening  to  in  it  would 
come  in  much  more  naturally  in  some  other 
work,  and,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  of  com- 
position, it  excites  very  little  pleasure.  Last 
week  I  expressed  an  opinion  that  Gerster  might 
become  as  great  a  prima  donna  as  Patti.  I 
heard  her  in  Elvira  and  I  am  convinced  that, 
great  as  she  unquestionably  is,  she  is  not  now, 
nor  can  she  ever  l>e,  the  artiste  that  Patti  is. 
She  was  greeted  with  demonstrative  enthusiasm, 
I  fancy  mainly  as  an  outburst  against  the  specu- 
lation over  Patti.  The  audience  at  "  La  Son- 
nambula "on  Saturday  was  even  more  enthusi- 
astic, but  there  she  deserved  it  fully.  She  gave 
a  charming  performance  of  Amina— quiet,  care- 
ful, very  complete  in  detail — almost  linicky,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term.  Her  sympathetic 
voice  was  at  its  best,  and  had  a  great  opportu- 
nity, although  I  think  her  Lucia  much  the  better 
of  the  two  in  every  way.  Elvira  was,  to  put  it 
plainly,  too  much  for  her.  It  was  labored, 
draggy,  full  of  visible  effort.  I  am  only  com- 
paring it  with  her  own  previous  performances 
and  Patti's.  No  meaner  prima  donna  comes 
into  question  at  all.  The  two  great  voices  of 
Galassi  and  Cherubini  made  Suona  la  tromba 
the  hit  of  the  evening.  Some  of  Gerster's  clever 
execution  created  quite  a  furore.  But  Gerster 
is  not  an  Italian  singer,  and  nothing  is  more 
distinct  than  that  fact  when  she  is  compared 
with  Patti.  In  the  heavy  dramatic  side  of  El- 
vira's character  she  did  not  shine.  When  she 
got  an  opportunity  as  in  thepolacca,  she  brought 
the  house  down  ;  but  everybody  felt  that  some- 
thing of  life,  of  spirit,  of  flexibility,  of  ease,  was 
lacking  throughout,  and  the  performance  gave 
me  a  clear  idea  of  the  limit  in  her  capabilities, 
which  is  narrower  than  I  could  judge  it  to  be 
from  Lucia,  Adina,  and  Amina 


I  began  with  the  statement  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  not  educated  up  to  Patti.  I  base  this 
opinion  upon  several  little  facts,  one  of  which 
will  be  enough.  When  Patti  came  on  the  stage 
on  Tuesday  night  her  reception  was  cold — so 
cold  as  to  be  a  ridiculous  exhibition  of  provin- 
cial conceit.  Whether  or  not  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  her  performance  afterward  I  do  not 
know ;  but  she  sang  the  first  scene  of  Leonora 
carelessly,  loosely,  without  taking  any  pains  to 
please.  She  did  not  do  it  badly;  she  could  not. 
Still,  carelessly  as  it  was  done,  the  audience  re- 
called her  and  gave  her  a  very  cordial  round  of 
applause.  In  the  last  act  she  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion and  gave  the  most  brilliant  piece  of  operatic 
singing  and  acting  ever  seen  in  this  city,  and 
hardly  to  be  excelled,  even  by  herself,  elsewhere. 
Only  a  few  who  appreciated  it  applauded.  The 
vast  body  of  the  audience  remained  silent. 
That  is  my  first  fact.  As  confirmatory,  Gerste"V 
has  several  limes  caught  the  audience  and 
forced  bravos  for  a  little  bit  of  claptrap  which 
she  herself  perhaps  did  not  ex'pect  to  be  ap- 
plauded for.  Still  as  confirmatory,  Vicini  in 
"Martha"  on  Wednesday  night  sang  M'Ap- 
pari,  breaking  three  or  four  times,  and  was  abso- 
lutely harsh  and  scratchy  in  the  diminuendo. 
He  was  encored  enthusiastically  and  repeated  the 
air,  breaks  and  all.  Had  he  done  this  in  Furope 
they  would  have  hissed  him  most  heartily.  The- 
most  successful  things  Gerster  has  sung  have 
been  either  brilliant  exercises  for  the  voice,  as  in 
Arditti's  waltzes,  or  the  simplest  portions  ol  the 
operas.  Patti  has  not  yet  given  us  any  of  the 
simpler,  more  apparent  effects.  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  she  can,  and  she  probably  will  Ijcfore 
she  goes.   

"  II  Trovatore"  was  put  on  to  show  oft  Nico- 
lini.  Everybody  supposed  Nicolini  could  not 
sing.  They  were  wrong.  He  can  sing,  and  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  that  lact  they  went  their 
entire  pile  on  him.  They  rose  to  him,  they  en- 
couraged him,  they  hoop-la'd  at  him.  Vet  Nico- 
lini's  middle  register  is  a  harsh  vibrato  of.  enor- 
mous dimensions.  His  voice  generally  is  enor- 
mously powerful,  but  seems  to  require  a  propor- 
tionately enormous  effort.  It  is  effective  when 
he  gets  it  out,  but  it  is  most  inflexible  and  totally 
incapable  of  light  and' shade.  It  is  a  straight, 
loud,  clear,  effective  tenor  noise.  But  De 
quella  pira  never  is  missed  by  any  audience, 
even  if  the  tenor  has  to  shriek  to  catch  the  high 
C.  Not  4hat  Nicolini  shrieks.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  voice  is  the  fullest  and  most  genuine  I 
have  heard  for  a  long  time.  But  I  can  imagine 
a  better  Manrico  than  Nicolini. 

Leonora  is  a  poor  part  for  Patti.  V  II  Trova- 
tore "  has  such  strong  features  otherwise  that  a 
bad  Leonora  will  only  affect  very  closely  cultured 
musical  people.  I  have  said  Patti  cut  the  o|>cra 
and  sang  carelessly  in  the  beginning;  that  is  to 
say  she  did  not  do  so  well  as  she  might  have 
done.  But  to  me  what  she  did  was  so  singularly 
clever  and  brilliant  that  I  cannot  accept  any 
other  performance  of  the  part  as  approaching  it. 
The  last  act  was,  from  the  l>eginning  to  the  end. 
a  superb  rendering.  The -fire  and  force,  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  the  voice  from  one  height 
of  operatic  grandeur  to  another,  the  alternations 
of  passion  and  emotion,  culminating  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  act  in  a  simply  unsurpassable  burst 
of  dramatic  and  musical  brilliancy,  were  some- 
thing I  Could  before  but  faintly  imagine  possible. 


That  last  act  alone  was  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission, and  left  all  my  recollections,  all  my  im- 
agined vocal  effects,  in  the  shade.  Patti  had  left 
the  stage  before  the  audience  clapped  a  single 
hand. 

I  know  Galassi  to  be  a  great  artist.  I  know 
he  has  a  great  voice,  and  that  he  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  first  baritone  of  to-day.  I  do 
not  dispute  his  position,  but  just  as  so  many 
people  "like"  Gerster  l  etter  than  Patti,  I  liked 
Campobello's  II  Baleri  bet ter than Galassi's.  1  am 
not  claiming  that  Campobello  can  sing  all  round 
with  (ialassi.  1  am  not  even  claiming,  because 
I  think  it  would  be  wrong,  that  he  sings  II  Balen 
better  or  more  artistically  than  ( ialassi.  1  know 
he  does  not.  But  yet  I  enjoyed  his  singing  of 
that  air  better.  He  put,  in  my  opinion,  more 
feeling  into  it  ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  (ialassi 
prides  himself  half  so  much  on  II  Balen  as  the 
audience  think,  or  as  he  does  on  many  things 
which  the  audience  have  received  coldly.  As  for 
the  contralto,  if  it  had  not  become  customary  to 
applaud  Stride  la  Vampa  and  the  duet  she  would 
not  have  got  a  recall.  As  a  fact  there  was  noth- 
ing exceptionally  good  about  Azucena. 

I  heard  Gerster  sing  The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer in  "Martha"  on  Wednesday  night.  No- 
body proposes  to  deny  to  the  prima  donna  all 
the  qualities  which  have  been  so  lavishly  de- 
scribed in  the  papers.  As  an  art  isle  she  stands 
only  below  Patti,  a  little  over  Nilsson,  and  far 
above  the  next  line  we  have  heard.  But  she  is 
still  a  pearl  and  not  a  diamond.  (>erstcr  sang 
the  old  song  charmingly,  delightfully,  with  ex- 
quisite taste  and  graceful  expression.  I  suppose 
I  am  uttering  what  many  people  call  a  heresy 
when  I  say  that  I  can  fancy  some  other  prima 
donna,  under  her  in  an  artistic  sense,  giving  it, 
to  my  mind,  greater  expression  and  more  charm- 
ing rendering.  It  pleased  the  audience.  It  set 
them  wild.  It  always  does.  It  was  a  simple, 
graceful,  entirely  exquisite  performance.  But 
even  Gerster's  magnetic  voice  did  not  touch  the 
chord  in  me  that  waked  at  her  Lucia,  at  her 
Amina,  and  I  could  not  resist  a  sensation  that  it 
was  mechanical.  I  admired  its  unornamental 
simplicity.  It  was  a  gem.  There  are  many 
who  can  sing  songs  and  ballads,  but  who  could 
not  give  a  note  of  operatic  music  to  save  their 
lives.  And  some  of  them  sing  it  more  feelingly. 
As  for  the  remainder  of  her  Martha,  it  was 
studded  with  little  beauties;  but  as  an  entire 
character  it  was  below  her  Lucia  and  her  Amina 
very  materially.  She  sang  a  polka  of  Arditti's 
simply  brilliantly. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  and  the  chorus  were  un- 
usually bad. 

I  fancy  the  other  theaters  are  still  open.  I 
suppose  they  are  because  I  see  their  ad's  in  the 
newspapers.  I  doubt  if  the  public  cares  much,  so 
thoroughly  has  the  opera  engrossed  its  attention. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  those  who  fail  to  get  into 
thcGrand  Opera  House  tumble  into  the  Baldwin, 
the  California,  the  Bush  Street,  or  the  Standard, 
and  talk  about  the  opera.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
body mention  "  Her  Sacrifice,"  which  is  the 
piece  at  the  Baldwin.  I  asked  somebody  who 
had  been  there.  He  told  me  that  there  were 
about  a  hundred  people  in  the  house,  that  the 
play  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  in  which 
language  it  is  called  "Gabrielle  Gerard."  He 
saicl  "  It  is  not  bad  enough  to  disgust  you,  nor 
good  enough  to  draw7  you  there  in  the  opera 
season  if  you  can  go  to  the  opera.  It  is  just 
poor  enough  to  make  you  wish  you  had  not 
come  when  it  is  over,  without  making  you  feel 
that  your  money  has  been  absolutely  wasted." 
Sarah  Jewett  is  good,  Lee  is  fair,  Forrest  is 
about  the  best,  and  the  others  fill  in  pretty  well. 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  much  future  for  the 
piece,  and  probably  it  will  be  decently  buried 
after  this  brief  run  at  the  Baldwin.  The  next 
piece  is  to  be  "Clarre,  or  the  F'orge  Master,"  the 
third  or  fourth  name  given  to  an  adaptation  of 
"  Le  Maitre  des  Forges,"  the  piece  in  which 
Sara  Bemhard's  husband  made  his  big  hit  in 
Paris.  It  has  heen  adapted  by  Robert  Buchanan 
and  is  now  running  at  Wallack's  under  the  title 
of  "  Lady  Clare." 

The  "Hoop  of  Gold"  is  a  melodrama,  with 
the  old  plot,  the  old  characters,  the  old  mixture 
of  improbabilities  founded  on  fact.  All  melo- 
dramas are  founded  on  fact;  but  the  fact  is 
generally  a  very  small  foundation  stone  for  an 
eccentric  building.  I  despise  melodramas,  but 
I  suppose  they  arc  necessary  evils.  Melodrama 
is  the  vehicle  by  which  people  who  are  not 
vicious  enough  to  practice  crime  satiate  the 
natural  turpitude  of  their  nature.  The  hideous 
in  morals  and  the  hideous  in  everyday  life  of  a 
practical  kind  have  always  a  fascination.  Peo- 
ple go  to  melodramas  in  much  the  same  spirit 
that  they  will  walk  a  few  blocks  to  sec  the  place 
where  a  man  shot  himself,  and  the  result  is  gen- 
erally about  the  same.  "  Hoop  of  Gold  "  is  not 
a  bad  melodrama.  It  is  not  new,  not  startlingly 
original,  but  it  has  strong  situations,  good 
scenery,  comedy  and  excitement,  and  it  does  as 
big  a  business  at  the  Bush  Street  as  any  piece 
would  at  present.    , 

Bert  has  put  on  "The  Lights  o'  London" 
again.  It  is  worse  than  "  Pinafore,"  and  ought 
to  lie  killed.  The  California  is  temporarily 
a  theater.  Bert  is  doing  his  best  to  mix  things 
up  so  that  people  will  go  to  the  California  not 
quite  sure  whether  they  are  to  pay  six  bits  to  see 
a  dollar-and-a-half  show  or  a  dollar  and  a  half 
to  see  a  six-bit  show.  But  the  Kiralfys  arc  com- 
ing with  their  grand  "Excelsior"  ballet,  and  if 


it  approaches  the  New  York  representation 
will  be  well  worth  seeing. 

The  minstrels  have  gone  into  the  country,  and 
the  Standard  is  in  the  hands  of  renovators. 

Volac.e. 


TO  THE  WINTER  WRFN  THAT  BUILT 
ITS  N EST  IN  MY  ROOM. 


BY  A.  S.  YOUNG. 


Persistent  bird,  must  you  be  heard 

While  you  the  cause  are  telling 
Why  you  have  come  to  make  your  home 

Within  my  peaceful  dwelling? 

Year  after  year  I've  met  you  here. 

And  razed  your  habitation  ; 
Against  your  name  I've  uttered  blame 

And  tried  expostulation. 

But  every  threat  is  fairly  met 

In  never-changing  meter, 
For  while  I  think,  you  sit  and  wink, 

And  murmur,  "  Peter,  Peter." 

Though  Paul's  my  name,  'tis  all  the  same 

In  your  vexatious  tweeter; 
I  brand  you  fiend,  you  call  me  friend, 

And  woo  me  as  your  "  Peter." 

F'ain  would  I  sweep  the  mossy  heap 

From  off  its  mud  foundation, 
But  for  your  toil  let  pity  foil 

My  mail  determination. 

For  when  I  come  with  raised  broom 

To  make  my  lodgings  neater, 
Smites  on  my  car  your  touching  prayer, 

"Oh,  spare  my  dwelling,  Peter!  " 

Bird  ever  true,  alas,  like  you 

I  work,  though  it  be  useless! 
For  time  will  foil  the  bravest  toil 

When  fortune's  hand  is  ruthless. 

I'll  spare  you,  then,  most  noble  wren! 

Your  love  shall  be  rewarded; 
No  fairer  home  could  make  you  roam, 

None  brighter  charms  afforded. 

And  when  have  sprung  your  flcdgeless  young 

From  sleep  to  festive  ardor, 
The  peeping  brood  I'll  furnish  food 

From  out  my  scanty  larder. 
But  when  I  flee  from  home  and  thee, 

Thy  love-song  ever  welling, 
Each  coining  spring  my  memory  sing 

Around  this  sacred  dwelling. 
Should  friends  be  few  or  prove  untrue,  \ 

Importunate  repeater, 
Then  call  again,  though  all  in  vain, 

For  "Peter!  Peter!  Peter!' 
And  when  the  springing  violets  bloom 

Above  my  friendless  ashes, 
And  past  my  grave  the  laughing  brook 

Upon  its  mission  dashes. 
Then  sing  thy  sweetest  song,  my  bird — 

To  me  none  e'er  was  sweeter; 
And  rest  above  my  lowly  tomb 

To  whisper,  "  Peter!  Peter!" 


A  SAGEBRUSH  VICTIM. 

Mr.  Sam  Davis,  editor  of  the  Carson  Appeal, 
is  in  the  city.  He  came  down  to  hear  Patti,  and 
succeeded.  Mr.  Davis  has  submitted  to  this 
office  the  following  bill  of  expenses,  and  requests 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  has  been  rewarded 
for  deserting  his  editorial  post : 

To  opera  tickets  for  self  and  wife   $30  00 

To  week's  salary  to  temporary  editor   30  00 

To  ruin  of  one  suit  of  clothes  by  being  thrown 

through  a  glass  door  by  a  policeman   40  00 

To  damages  to  Mrs.  D.'s  attire  in  the  jam   ao  00 

To  getting  black  eye  of  self  painted  next  morning.      5  00 

To  surgical  aid  and  sticking  plaster   10  00 

To  lioard  and  lodging     30  00 

To  loans  to  old  journalistic  friends.   10  00 

To  wear  and  tear  of  conscience  in  riding  on  free 
pass  from  the  bloated  monopoly,  and  fee  to  car 
porter   5° 

Total   $175  ?° 

"However,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  in  agreeing  that 
il  had  been  rather  costly,  "  my  position  in  Ne- 
vada society  is  now  assured.  To  be  sure,  I  was 
so  wedged  in  where  I  was  that  all  I  saw  of  Patti 
was  one  of  her  arms  twice,  when  she  threw  it  up; 
but  I  was  there,  and  thai  places  me  among  the 
select  few.  Besides,  while  my  pocket  is  empty  I 
am  not  unhappy.  The  senatorial  election  oc- 
curs this  lall._  

We  enter  protest  against  the  electric  light  in 
our  streets— that  is  on  moonlight  nights,  for 
who  can  be  sentimental  beneath  its  l>cauis?  We 
took  her  out  to  walk  on  Monday  evening,  hoping 
that  by  the  moon's  soft  rays  she  might  be  induced 
to  reverse  her  late  decision  and  name  an  early 
day.  All  went  well  till  we  turned  homeward. 
As  we  were  nearing  the  paternal  abode,  and  she- 
was  just  about  to  say    yes,"  we  struck  those 

in         ahem!  beautiful   bright   lights.  They 

searched  out  the  very  darkest  corner  of  the 
street,  making  it  as  bright  as  noonday.  In- 
stantly sentiment  was  paralysed.  No  more  soft 
speeches.  No  more  sly  lings.  No  more  snatched 
kisses  to  make  emphatic  our  appeals.  As  we 
regarded  with  indignant  eves  the  light  that 
shone  through  the  trees  which  bordered  the  side- 
walk, making  the  leaves  stirred  by  the  gentle 
breeze  perform  ghostly  and  fantastic  dances  on 
the  pavement  beneath,  where  they  would  other- 
wise and  had  ever  before  cast  a  friendly  and  shel- 
tering shade,  we  inwardly  anathematized  the 
originators  of  these  street-lamps  and  determined 
at  our  earliest  opportunity  to  raise  our  voice 
against  their  use. 


THK  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  CONTEST  OF  NOSES.  . 


BY  LOCK  MELON E. 


In  the  fall  of  1875  John  Wilson,  a  miner,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  down  a  shaft,  at  Pipche,  and  break  one  pf 
bis  legs.  John  was  a  hard-working  man,  but  lived  up  to 
his  wages,  and  had  nothing  ahead  when  he  got  his  leg 
broke.  Miners  are  always  ready  to  assist  the  unfortunate 
ones  among  them,  and  in  discussing  methods  of  raising 
money  for  John,  Hank  Farramore,  a  butcher  to  whom 
some  miners  spoke  about  it,  and  who  had  a  remarkably 
large  nose,  which  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  and 
pioneers  of  I'ioche,  said: 

"  Let's  have  a  nose  show,  a  kind  of  a  nose  circus,  and 
give  a  premium  to  the  queerest  nose,  considerin'  all  its 
points;  and  charge  a  dollar  admission." 

"  But,  you  wouldn't  want  to  put  your  nose  on  exhibi- 
tion?" 

"Yes,  I  will.  My  nose  was  made  four  sizes  too  big; 
it's  too  large  for  any  use  I've  ever  found  for  it  yet  ;  but  if  I 
can  make  it  help  a  poor  fellow  along,  I'll  then  know  it 
was  not  made  so  big  in  vain,  and  that  nature  had  an  ob- 
ject in  weather-boardin'  my  whole  face  with  nose.  If  1 
can't  out-nose  anybody  in  this  camp  I'll  skip,  and  take 
my  nose  with  me." 

Hank  did  have  an  inexcusable  nose,  and  had  it  all  to 
himself;  no  one  envied  him,  no  one  wanted  his  nose.  A 
person,  in  looking  at  it,  felt  that  he  ought  to  apologize  to 
the  public  for  it;  but  he  never  apologized.  Probably  in 
early  life,  when  he  first  got  acquainted  with  his  nose-  -first 
met  it — he  thought  much  as  to  how  he  should  treat  his 
nose  through  the  long  life  that  was  before  him.  What 
should  be  his  attitude  toward  it?  what  should  be  the  under 
standing  between  him  and  his  nose?  It  was  something  he 
couldn't  conceal;  it  Was  too  prominent  a  fact.  Doubt- 
less he  concluded  to  be  proud  of  it,  as  he  always  acted  as 
if  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  was  constantly  calling  attention 
to  it.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  family  pride — his  nose  not 
being  an  adopted  nose,  but  a  very  close  blood  relation, 
which  is  quite  different  from  being  a  step-nose.  The  nose 
in  question  reminded  the  beholder  of  a  covered  wagon 
know  n  as  a  "  prairie  schooner,"  and  in  one  munici- 
pal election  had  received  a  number  of  votes  for  mayor. 
It  came  out  of  his  brow  about  as  large  and  broad  as  it  was 
at  the  end  of  its  career,  and  looked  as  if  a  wagon  were 
driven  over  it;  it  would  rattle  like  a  bridge  does  when  a 
vehicle  is  crossing  it.  No  wagon  was  ever  driven  over  his 
nose.    Hank  wouldn't  permit  it. 

So  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  nose  show.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  and  hire  a  hall  that 
would  accommodate  any  nose  in  camp  and  leave  some 
room  for  competing  noses.  An  admission  fee  of  one 
dollar  was  to  be  charged,  and  it  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  votes  of  those  in  attendance  as  to  who  had  the  most 
remarkable  nose.  The  candidate  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes  was  to  be  presented  the  finest  hat  that 
could  be  had  in  San  Francisco.  Contestants,  as  they 
were  going  to  allow  the  exhibition  the  use  of  their 
noses,  were  to  be  charged  no  admission.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  to  charge  nothing  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  their  no^es.  But  in  order  to  prevent  too  many 
gaining  admission  on  their  noses,  and  thereby  reducing 
the  profits  of  the  nose  tournament,  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed— consisting  of  men  who  were  well  versed 
in  noses,  and  who,  it  was  thought,  would  not  be  partial 
to  any  particular  nose — to  receive  the  application  of  those 
who  desired  to  enter  their  noses  for  the  prize.  The  com- 
mittee was  to  determine  whether  noses  wire  worth  voting 
for  or  not,  whether  they  had  any  particular  claim  above 
the  common  run  of  noses  to  be  elevated  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  to  the  position  of  chief  nose  of  the  town. 

A  night  was  appointed  for  the  nosery,  and  the  coming 
contest  was  discussed  in  camp  with  much  interest.  On 
the  night  of  the  contest  the  committee  on  noses  was  on  hand 
in  an  ante-room;  and  after  examining  a  nose  rejected  it  or 
turned  it  into  the  hall  with  the  spectators,  where  all  was 
jollity  and  good  humor,  and  the  attendants  waiting  to  be- 
gin voting  when  the  committee  should  announce  that  the 
candidates  were  all  in. 

There  were  seventeen  entries  in  all.  Hank  Farramore 
passed  the  examination  of  the  committee  without  any 
difficulty  further  than  was  caused  him  by  getting  his  nose 
through  the  door  into  the  committee-room,  and  then 
through  the  door  into  the  exhibition  hall. 

Ned  Whittaker  presented  his  nose  to  the  committee.  It 
was  not  a  large  nose,  but  its  appearance  was  peculiar.  It 
had  a  melancholy  expression.  The  end  of  it  had  once 
been  bit  off  in  a  fight— a  fight  which  occurred  in  the  night— 
and  the  piece  of  nose  had  been  returned  to  its  place;  but 
owing  to  the  excitement  prevailing  at  the  time,  and 
maybe  an  imperfect  light,  the  fragment  of  nose  was  put 
on  wrong  end  up,  and  grew  that  way.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  said:  "  We'll  have  to  rule  you  out;  your 
nose  is  not  natural." 

"  You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  I've  got  an  artificial 
nose? " 

"  No,  but  it  was  not  born  that  way." 

Next  came  Fred  Blocher,  whose  nose  at  his  eyes  was 
sunken  down  to  a  level  with  his  vision,  but  from  thence 
on  it  built  up  quite  rapidly,  and  ended  in  a  flourishing, 
prosperous  nose.    It  had  the  shape  and  was  about  the 


size  of  a  smoothing-iron,  and  would  have  passed  for  the 
twin  of  a  smoothing-iron,  only  its  complexion  twinned 
better  with  a  beet.    He  passed. 

Then  Reub  Sinclair  brought  his  nose  to  the  notice  of 
the  committee.  In  the  way  of  nose  he  was  very  pov- 
erty-stricken; almost  a  beggar,  in  fact.  His  nose  showed 
no  croppings — as  a  blind  lode — until  it  reached  about 
half-way  between  his  eyes  and  mouth,  where  it  cropped 
out  into  a  little  insolent-looking  knot  with  two  holes 
drilled  in  it.  His  countenance  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
contemplator.  The  impudent-looking  stub,  which  he 
referred  to  as  his  "  smellin'  machinery"  had  an  expres- 
sion which  said,  "  I've  got  as  good  a  right  to  be  here  as 
any  of  you,  and  I'm  goin'  to  stay  here  as  long  as  I  wanter." 
One  of  the  committee  was  against  Reub,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  no  nose.  The  other  two  were  in  his  favor, 
and  one  of  the  latter  inquired  of  Reub: 

"  Do  you  breathe  through  your — I  mean  do  you  get 
your  breath  through  that  thing?" 

"  Yes,  when  I'm  eatin',  or  any  time  when  my  mouth  is 
busy  about  something." 

"  And  you  claim  that  as  your  nose?" 

"  "Faint  anybody  else's;  its  the  only  nose  I've  got." 

"  Well,  that's  his  nose." 

He  was  allowed  to  enter  the  hall.  Though,  when  he 
entered,  Hank  Farramore  growled  something  about  hav- 
ing to  pit  his  high-toned,  blooded  nose  against  a  low-bred 
wart. 

The  committee  next  inspected  Tom  Cameron's  nose. 
He  was  a  hardware  merchant,  and  had  a  hard-looking 
nose.  It  looked  like  a  breach  of  the  peace.  When  the 
plans  for  it  were  drawn  it  was  probably  intended  to  be  a 
Roman  nose,  but  in  the  effort  to  do  as  Rome  does,  Rome 
had  been  outdone,  and  where  it  should  have  been  classic 
in  its  contour  was  a  regular  hump,  that  suggested  a  camel 
and  date  palm  and  desert  sands.  The  dramatic  effect  of 
the  nose  was  great,  and  the  whole  mighty  substructure 
was  suffused  with  a  warm  flush  similar  to  the  glow  of  a 
summer  sunset.    He  was  admitted. 

Next,  the  assaycr,  Charley  Ferguson,  produced  a  nose. 
It  started  out  in  the  world  ap|>arently  with  good  inten- 
tions to  be  an  honest  regular  nose,  and  self-sustaining ; 
but  about  midway  its  course  it  drew  in  from  both  sides,  all  at 
once  and  w  ithout  a  note  of  warning,  and  got  very  thin  and 
continued  to  get  thinner  on  to  the  end,  where  it  hooked 
over  so  impetuously  that  it  made  a  white  spot  in  the  skin. 
The  entire  nose  was  pale  and  languid;  it  didn't  appear  to 
be  in  good  health— its  liver  was  out  of  fix,  or  something 
of  the  sort. 

And  so  the  examination  of  noses  more  or  less  remark- 
able went  on  until  all  the  noses  presented  had  been  passed 
upon.  Seventeen  noses  won  their  way  into  the  nose  fair, 
and  on  their  own  merits,  too,  no  political  influence  being 
brought  to  bear. 

The  voting  began.  Everybody  was  good-natured,  and 
hilarity  ruled  the  hour.  Hank  Farramore  strode  about 
with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  disdained  the  petty  tricks 
of  the  electioneer.  He  remembered  his  nose  had  once, 
though  unannounced  as  a  candidate,  made  a  respectable 
race  for  mayor;  consequently  he  was  easy,  and  com- 
ported himself  like  the  male  belle  at  a  country  dance. 
Though  other  noses  had  enthusiastic  sup|)orters;  even 
Reub  Sim  lair's  germ  of  a  nose  had  its  backers. 

When  the  voting  had  got  fairly  under  way  and  the  hall 
was  a  din  of  electioneering  and  charting,  the  nose  com- 
mittee were  called  to  their  room.  Another  nose  had 
Snuffed  the  battle  and  longed  for  the  fray.  This  nose  be- 
longed to  a  tall,  rough-looking  stranger;  he  owned  the  en- 
tire interest.  It  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  magnified 
about  thirteen  diameters  and  then  remained  magnified, 
and  had,  not  a  pimple,  but  a  blue  bump  on  the  left  side 
of  it— not  the  size  of  a  bean,  but  as  large  as  two  beans 
placed  with  some  more  beans.  The  committee  didn't 
know  whether  they  ought  to  admit  him  or  not,  after  the 
polls  were  opened.    He  said: 

"  I'd  like  to  have  a  show  for  the  hat.  I'm  a  stranger 
in  camp;  -just  got  in,  and  only  heard  of  the  racket  'bout 
fifteen  minutesago." 

"  Is  the  blue  lump  natural?"  asked  one  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

"  Certainly.  I  wore  it  when  I  made  my  dayboo  as  a 
baby  in  society ;  'twas  'bout  all  I  was  wearin'  at  that  time  ; 
I  was  very  young.  I  never  use  it  for  anything — jes'  keep 
it  for  a  personal  ornament,  like.  It's  convenient  to  carry 
along;  I  never  forget  it  and  leave  it  behind." 

"  You  don't  take  it  oft"  when  you  wash  your  face?" 

"  No,  nor  I  don't  wash  my  face,  nuther." 

A  committee-man  returned  to  the  hall  and  shouted  out : 

"  Is  there  any  objection  to  another  nose  coming  in 
now?" 

"  No,  no,"  was  answered  from  all  sides.  Of  course 
there  vvas  no  objection  to  any  one  coming  in  when  a  num- 
ber of  votes  had  already  been  cast.  Hank's  voice  was 
heard  above  all  others,  saying,  as  he  waived  his  nose: 
"  Let  him  in ;  let  him  in." 

The  Stranger — he  was*  entered  and  introduced  by  that 
name — walked  in  among  the  revelers.  A  hush  fell  upon 
the  assembly.  The  eyes  of  the  people  were  fastened  on 
the  new  nose.  They  walked  around  and  took  in  the 
magnificent  view,  including  the  distant  peaks  as  well  as 
the  foothills.  At  last  one  man  swung  his  hat  and  yelled, 
"  Three  cheers  fcr  the  stranger's  noso !"   They  were  given 


with  a  will.  The  stranger's  nose  was  an  inch  longer  than 
Hank's,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  expression  about  it  that 
caused  one  to  think  it  might  be  let  out  another  joint,  if 
desirable.  The  stranger  had  stanch  supporters  right  away 
among  those  who  had  not  voted,  and  some  who  had 
voted  regretted  having  done  so  all  too  early.  Hank's 
crowing  manners  deserted  him;  he  looked  cowed;  he 
went  out  and  got  a  drink,  returned,  and  talked  about  the 
stranger  being  an  interloper,  and  not  belonging  to  the 
camp.  He  went  out  again  and  took  another  drink,  and 
then  some  other  drinks. 

Finally,  the  ]>olls  were  closed,  and  the  judges  of  elec- 
tion began  to  count  the  ballots.  Every  candidate  had 
more  or  less  votes.  Hank  and  the  stranger  ran  along 
pretty  even  for  some  time,  w  hen  the  latter  took  the  lead. 
Hank,  who  was  outside  just  then,  heard  of  it.  He  came 
in  with  a  six-shooter  in  his  hand,  and  inquired  in  a  loud 
voice  for  the  stranger,  who  had  come  and  pushed  his  nose 
into  where  it  didn't  belong.  But  the  stranger  had  just 
taken  the  north-bound  stage,  telling  the  managers  of  the 
exposition,  as  he  left,  to  express  the  hat  to  him  at  White 
Pine.  He  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  getting  it. 
He  did  get  it.  And  the  nasal  contest  netted,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  John  Wilson,  $327. 

For  many  days  afterward  Hank  Farramore  was  a  mel- 
ancholy man,  an  example  of  pride  hopelessly  humbled. 


PADRE  SEBASTIAN". 

BY  CLINTON  SC0LLARI). 


A  dim  light  slanted  through  the  western  window  of  a 
low  adobe  hut,  and  fell  upon  a  man  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  A  long  gown  of  gray  serge  concealed  his  figure 
and  a  black  skull-cap  his  dark  curling  locks.  Above  him 
hung  a  tinseled  image  of  the  Virgin.  His  face  vvas  not 
raised  to  it  in  supplication,  but  vvas  buried  in  his  hands. 
Through  the  half-open  doorway  the  breeze  stole  in  and 
filled  the  bare  comfortless  room  with  the  |x.rfume  of  roses 
and  the  spicy  odor  of  the  mountain  pine. 

The  waning  daylight  darkened.  The  pale  March 
moon  peered  through  the  swiftly  scudding  rack  and 
streaked  the  (  old  earthen  floor  of  the  hut.  There  had 
been  a  violent  storm  abroad  that  had  lashed  old  ocean 
into  fury,  and  the  ship  that  was  anchored  in  the  harbor, 
waiting  for  calmer  winds,  lay  with  her  sails  furled. 

At  length,  with  a  low  "  toll,  toll,"  the  Mission  ves|>er-bell 
broke  the  silence.  At  the  sound,  as  if  struck  a  sting- 
ing blow,  the  supplicant  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  cast 
aside  his  robe  and  cap,  threw  wide  open  the  door,  and 
stood  long  upon  the  threshold  gazing  into  the  night. 

"Alas,"  he  cried,  passing  his  hand  over  his  heated 
brow,  "why  did  I  join  this  holy  brotherhood!  I  have 
nothing  in  common  with  them.  I  was  a  fool  to  believe 
for  an  instant  that  I  could  forget  the  world.  I  was  not 
born  to  move  men  by  prayers,  but  by  blows.  1  will  put 
an  end  to  it  now.  From  this  moment  I  am  a  padre  no 
more." 

He  strode  to  a  chest  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  opened 
it,  and  drew  forth  a  dark  suit  of  rich  material  and  a  pair 
of  high-topped  soldier's  boots.  His  handsome  face 
flushed  as  he  regarded  the  apparel,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
as  he  thought  of  the  days  when  he  had  worn  it  at  court 
and  among  his  brethren  and  friends  in  his  father's  halls. 

Embroiled  in  the  civil  dissensions  that  rent  asunder  his 
native  Spain,  his  family  had  been  banished.  Hjs  older 
brother  found  service  under  alien  flags;  but  he,  the 
youngest,  with  his  more  sympathetic  nature,  sought  in 
the  church  a  balm  for  his  wounded  heart.  Burying  him- 
self in  the  wilds  of  the  Western  World,  for  a  time  he 
thought  happiness  vvas  his.  But  the  day  he  gazed  into 
the  eyes  of  Margarita  Elviro,  heard  her  sweet  voice,  felt 
the  touch  of  her  slender  hand,  the  vast  emptiness  of  his 
life  dawned  u)>on  him.  He  realized  that  his  place  vvas 
among  his  fellows  along  the  highways  of  the  world,  and 
not  u])on  its  solemn  heights. 

Daily  he  felt  more  keenly  the  bonds  that  held  him, 
until  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  |)ower  that  "impelled 
him  to  abandon  his  priestly  ortice.  He  struggled  faith- 
fully ;  but  ever  at  night  visions  of  the  lovely  girl  whose 
face  he  saw  by  day  upon  his  rounds  among  the  Indians 
and  the  poor  seemed  to  beckon  him  away  from  his  lonely 
and  austere  existence. 

.Yet  would  he,  a  padre,  dare  speak  to  her  of  love?  No! 
His  conscience  would  not  allow  that.  He  must  no 
longer  remain  near  her,  but  fly.  The  ship  in  the  bay 
waited  for  a  fair  wind ;  he  would  board  her  secretly,  and 
she  would  bear  him  to  the  land  of  Cortez,  where  he 
would  strive  to  forget  the  smiling  lips  and  dreamy  eyes 
that  marred  his  peace. 

And  now  he  cast  aside  his  robe  of  serge  for  the  last 
time.  Arraying  himself  in  his  worldly  dress,  he  thrust 
into  his  pocket  a  bag  of  gold,  and  concealed  beneath  his 
doublet  a  jeweled  poniard.  Then  he  took  carefully  from 
its  resting-place  upon  a  scarf  of  silk  a  little  rosary  of  am- 
ber beads,  to  which  a  tiny  cross  of  gold  vvas  attached. 

"  Her  rosary,"  he  said,  speaking  to  himself,  holding  it 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  looking  at  it  lovingly. 
"  How  often  have  her  tender  hands  touched  lightly  these 
little  shining  globes!  If  I  could  but  carry  it  with  me — 
but,  alas!  I  must  return  it  and  say  farewell  to  her  this 
night." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


He  put  it  carefully  into  his  bosom,  cast  a  last  look  around 
him,  and  went  out  into  the  darkness.  He  saw  no  one  as 
he  struck  into  the  path  that  led  downward  to  the  town. 

"  Farewell,  thou  Mission  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  he  said, 
as  he  passed  the  church,  and  the  sound  of  the  low  melo- 
dious intoning  reached  his  ears. 

The  lights  of  the  houses  gleamed  nearer  and  nearer  as 
he  strode  along.  He  heard  the  revelers  at  their  wine,  but 
no  thought  of  their  loud  words  and  riotous  deeds  filled 
his  mind.  All  that  was  priestly  had  been  left  in  the  hut 
on  the  hill  with  the  robe  and  the  cap  and  the  image  of 
the  Virgin. 

"  Who,"  he  said,  laughing  to  himself,  "  will  recognize 
Sebastian  the  padre  in  Canaro  the  soldier?  " 

Good  people  who  had  greeted  him  with  reverence  that 
day  looked  at  him  as  he  hurried  by,  and  wondered  as 
they  gazed.  He  had  no  word  or  smile  for  them  now. 
His  thoughts  took  but  the  one  bent — his  farewell  to  Mar- 
garita. 

He  approached  the  house  cautiously.  A  ray  of  light 
streamed  through  a  half-closed  shutter.  Margarita  was 
singing.    Sebastian  listened  to  her  words. 

All,  love,  how  dear  the  days  would  be 
If  thou  wouldst  linger  here  with  me, 

Where  in  the  tender  sunset  hush 
White  roses  blush  so  lovingly  ! 

Or  that  we  twain  across  the  main 
Might  seek  the  sunny  shores  of  Spain, 

And  see  the  golden  morning  flush 
Grenada's  grassy  hills  again! 

She  was  alone.  He  tapped  lightly  upon  the  door  and 
entered. 

"  It  is  I,  Margarita — I,  Sebastian,"  he  said,  as  the  girl 
started  to  her  feet  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

"  You,"  she  cried,  "  you,  Padre?  "  gazing  in  astonish- 
ment at  his  strange  attire. 

"Padre  no  more,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile;  "Se- 
bastian only ;  Sebastian  Canaro,  Margarita,  who  is  going 
to  leave  this  place  forever  to-night,  and  has  come  to  bid 
you  farewell." 

A  strange,  bewildered  look  came  over  the  girl's  face,  as 
she  stood  for  a  moment  silent  and  pale. 

"  Padre  no  more,"  as  last  she  echoed,  starting  forward 
and  grasping  him  by  the  arm.  "  What  do  you  mean? 
You  going  away?    Did  I  hear  aright?  " 

She  turned  aside  and  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  Listen,  Margarita,"  said  the  young  man,  softly.  "  For 
more  than  a  year  you  have  known  me  well,  but  you  have 
never  guessed  what  has  been  passing  in  my  heart.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty  always,  yet  my  soul  has  not  been  in 
my  work.  The  time  has  come  when  I  can  play  this  false 
part  no  longer.    I  am  living  the  life  of  a  hypocrite !  " 

She  dropped  her  hand  and  looked  at  him  imploringly. 

"You  cannot  be  that,"  she  began;  but  he  motioned 
her  to  be  silent,  and  went  rapidly  on : 

"  I  was  a  soldier  once,  and  now  I  am  going  to  take  up 
my  sword  again  and  forget  myself  in  war — in  anything,  to 
escape  from  this  bondage!" 

"  Oh,  not  that,  Padre,  not  that !"  cried  the  girl,  her 
beautiful  eyes  filling  with  tears ;  "  they  will  kill  you !  He 
is  going  away,  going  away!"  she  sobbed,  as  if  to  herself. 

A  sudden  light  sprang  into  Sebastian's  eyes. 

"  Margarita!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  glad  voice,  "  Marga- 
rita!" 

She  heard  only  his  voice  calling  to  her,  and  with  a  cry 
of  joy  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  flung  open  and  a  man  strode 
into  the  room.  His  eyes  were  flashing  with  anger,  and 
he  confronted  Sebastian : 

"  Ah,  Cousin,  why  are  you  here?"  said  Margarita,  offer- 
ing the  new-comer  her  hand. 

He  made  no  response  to  her  greeting,  but,  turning 
toward  Canaro,  exclaimed,  with  a  scowl  that  darkened 
his  otherwise  pleasant  countenance: 

"Accursed  priest,  you  have  stolen  my  cousin's  love, 
slinking  about  like  a  devil  in  your  friar's  gown;  and,  by 
heaven,  though  you  were  thrice  holy,  you  should  die!" 

"Hernando!  cousin!"  cried  Margarita,  springing  be- 
tween the  two  men  ;  "  what  you  say  is  not  true.  Oh,  be- 
calm a  moment;  you  do  not  understand!"  and  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  before  him,  her  hands  clasped,  her  beau- 
tiful face  turned  entreatingly  to  his. 

"Your  padre  is  a  villain!"  said  Hernando,  fiercely; 
"and  now  that  he  has  cast  aside  his  robe  and  cross,  he  is 
no  more  than  I,  and  I  will  kill  him." 

He  drew  his  poniard  and  would  have  struck  Sebastian, 
had  not  the  terrified  girl  interposed  with  wild  entreaties. 

The  young  priest  had  not  moved.  No  word  had 
escaped  his  lips.  P.ather  than  fight  with  one  of  Mar- 
garita's own  blood  he  would  die.  But  when  in  his  blind 
fury  it  seemed  as  though  Hernando  would  strike  his 
pleading  cousin,  with  unconscious  force  Sebastian 
hurled  him  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  insensible. 

Margarita  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the  motionless 
form  with  wide-dilated  eyes.  Then  with  a  cry  that  smote 
her  lover  to  the  heart,  she  knelt  at  Hernando's  side. 

"  Speak  to  me  cousin— oh,  let  me  hear  you  speak!"  she 
sobbed. 

Sebastian  dumbly  watched  her. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  up  and  turned  fiercely  upon  him. 
"  You  have  killed. him!"  she  cried;  "  you  are  a  mur- 
"  derer!" 


The  young  man  sank  before  her  with  bowed  head. 

"  Heaven  has  sent  this  punishment  upon  me,"  he  said; 
"  but,  oh,  Margarita,  say  you  forgive  me!  You  know  I 
would  have  suffered  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  have 
given  you  a  moment's  pain." 

The  girl  turned  away. 

"  Not  one  word,  Margarita?  " 

There  was  no  answer.    He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"  O  God!  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  terrible  despair  in  his 
tone,  "  have  I,  indeed,  sinned  so  grievously  as  to  merit 
this?  " 

Me  opened  the  door  and  gazed  out.  The  wind  had 
risen,  and  moaned  fitfully  through  the  trees.  Little  gusts 
of  rain  swept  athwart  the  sky,  and  a  dense,  impenetrable 
darkness  shrouded  land  and  sea.  He  lingered  upon  the 
threshold. 

"  Farewell,  Margarita,"  he  said.    "  Farewell  forever!" 

She  neither  spoke  nor  made  a  sign,  and  in  another  in- 
stant he  was  gone. 

There  was  an  awful  stillness  in  the  room,  and  the  girl 
thought  herself  alone  with  the  dead.  She  did  not  dare 
glance  toward  the  spot  where  Hernando  lay,  but  sank 
shuddering  into  a  chair.  Her  temples  throbbed  and  her 
pulses  seemed  on  fire. 

She  fancied  she  heard  a  sound.  She  listened  intently, 
and  turning,  beheld  Hernando  stagger  to  his  feet. 

Like  one  fleeing  from  some  evil  spirit,  she  darted  past 
him  out  of  the  open  door. 

"Padre!"  she  called.  "Sebastian! — come  back!  It 
was  cruel  in  me  to  let  you  go  without  a  word.  Oh,  come 
back ! " 

But  the  wind  in  the  trees  mocked  her,  and  the  rain 
beat  pitilessly  against  her  face.  A  great  desolation  came 
over  her,  and  an  awful  feeling  of  dread  filled  her  heart. 
She  ran  wildly  on,  still  vainly  calling.  No  padre  answered 
her  cries,  and  at  last  she  returned  home,  to  fall  tearful 
and  exhausted  upon  her  anxious  mother's  breast.  Night 
with  her  shadows  disappeared,  and  another  morning  crept 
up  the  east.  Before  dawn  the  waiting  ship  spread  her 
pinions  like  a  bird  and  sailed  away.  The  fishermen  came 
down  to  the  beach,  merry  at  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  the 
calm  sea.  Beside  an  overturned  boat,  hushing  their 
shouts  of  joy,  lay  the  body  of  a  man,  dead — a  calm  smile 
upon  his  face,  and  a  rosary  with  its  little  golden  cross 
clasped  tightly  in  one  hand. 

There  were  many  masses  said  for  the  soul  of  Padre  Se- 
bastian, and  a  month  later,  at  the  old  convent  of  Monte- 
rey a  fair  girl  knelt  before  the  altar,  who  rose  as  "Sister 
Margarita."   

THE  STILL-HUNT. 


BY  BESSIE  LAWRENCE. 


Thinking  perhaps  many  of  the  readers  of  The  San 
Franciscan  have  never  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a  still- 
hunt,  an  account  of  one  by  a  participant  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. 

We  had  been  for.  a  week  camping  out  just  above  the 
Narrows,  where  the  water  broadens  into  what  is  termed 
the  Upper  Lake.  So  far  we  had  indulged  in  all  the 
sports  incident  to  the  place  and  season.  We  had  luxuri- 
ated in  trout  and  venison,  caught  and  killed  by  our  ow  n 
hands;  had  listened  with  delight  to  the  deep  bay  of  the 
hounds  as  they  scented  the  deer.  We  had  seen  him 
driven,  panting  with  terror,  into  the  lake,  thinking  thus  to 
escape  the  hunters  who  pursued  him  inexorable  as  fate, 
only  to  die  by  the  deadly  knife-thrust. 

We  had  slept  on  beds  of  fragrant  pine  and  cedar 
boughs,  protected  by  the  friendly  smudge  from  the  an- 
noying visits  of  mosquitoes,  or  what  is  still  -worse,  black 
flies,  that  infest  the  woods  and  gather  in  swarms  at  night- 
fall, thirsting  for  our  own  life-blood.  We  have  rowed  in 
the  enchanting,  intoxicating  moonlight  over  the  sleeping 
waters,  and  sung,  as  in  duty  bound,  "  See  our  Oars  w  ith 
Feathered  Spray,"  "The  Moon  is  Beaming  o'er  the 
Lake,"  and  had  drunk  in  eagerly  all  the  strange  beauty  of 
the  scene. 

The  nights  had  been  glorious,  but  the  moon  had  been 
so  bright  it  had  interfered  very  seriously  with  our  antici- 
pated still-hunt.  Now,  however,  the  nights  being  a  little 
cloudy,  w<\  eagerly  began  our  preparations.  How  we 
poor  feminities  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go.  How  we 
promised  such  silence  as  was  never  before  observed  by 
forlorn  females.  How  anxiously  we  awaited  the  dec  ision 
that  was  to  come  from  the  lips  masculine,  the  "  mighty 
hunters"  of  our  party.  "  It  was  to  be  a  still-hunt,"  said 
they,  "  and  how  could  it  be  if  women  were  allowed  to  go?" 
The  thing  was  Unheard  of!  They  should  never  have  any 
success  if  they  consented.  It  might  do  well  enough  for  a 
pleasure  party,  but  take  ladies  along  and  call  it  a  "still- 
hunt?  "  Absurd  !  1  lowcvcr,  by  dint  of  alternate  coaxing 
and  pouting,  in  true  feminine  fashion,  we  carried  the  day, 
and  our  triumph  was  complete. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  on  a  cool  cloudy  night,  that  a 
number  of  shadowy  forms  might  have  been  seen  stealing 
from  the  shanty  down  to  the  shore,  where  trfe  boats  lay, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  tide.  We  carried  buffalo  robes, 
blankets,  and  a  generous  basket  of  lunch,  for  it  was  damp 
and  cold  on  the  lake  at  night,  and  our  appetites  would  be 
made  keen  by  the  night  air.  Having  disposed  of  our- 
selves and  our  luggage,  we  were  quickly  rowed  up  into 
one  of  the  inlets  with  wiiich  the  lake  abounds.    Here  the 


boatman  shipped  his  oar,  and,  standing  silent  in  the 
stern,  propelled  the  boat  noiselessly  by  means  of  a  paddle. 
In  the  bow,  rifle  in  hand,  crouched  the  hunter,  motion- 
less, his  keen  eye  scanning  rapidly  every  point  before  him, 
A  large  tin  reflector  was  fastened  in  the  bow ,  just  above 
his  head,  the  candle  behind  it,  ready  for  lighting  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  deer  come  down  to  the  shores  of  these  inlets  to 
drink,  and  when  they  see  the  light  shining  out  over  the 
water  will  sometimes  stand  for  minutes  gazing,  motionless, 
at  the  strange  phenomenon.  At  such  times  it  is  possible 
to  approach  them  very  closely  without  being  perceived. 
We  glided  along  in  the  dee]>  black  shadows, often  through 
vast  beds  of  rushes  and  the  large  spreading  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  water-lilies.  The  vegetation  was  tropical  in 
its  luxuriance  and  gorgeous  beauty.  Long  trailing  vines 
de|>cnded  from  the  trees  and  dipped  into  the  water,  only 
to  shoot  up  again  into  other  branches,  forming  an  intri- 
cate net-work  whose  meshes  it  would  be  im possible  to 
penetrate.  The  undergrowth  was  dense  and  dark.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness  save  the  cry  of  some  night- 
birds  or  the  rushing  of  its  wings  as  it  flew  swiftly  by  us. 

We  listened  intently  for  some  sound  to  show  us  we  had 
not  come  in  vain.  At  last  we  were  rewarded.  First  the 
soft  plash-plash  which  told  us  a  deer  was  coming  dow  n  to 
drink;  and  then  a  sharp,  quick  sound— the  snapping  of 
the  Lily-pads  as  he  broke  them.  In  breathless  silence  the 
candle  was  lighted,  and  the  bright  rays  gleamed  far  out 
over  the  water. 

Moving  slowly  and  cautiously  toward  the  point  from 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  we  could  see  distinctly  the 
dark  form  of  a  deer  standing  in  the  water,  his  head  throw  n 
back  and  his  eyes  like  balls  of  fire  gazing  at  the  light. 
Nearer,  nearer — when  suddenly  there  was  a  crash,  a 
bound,  and  he  was  flying  like  the  wind  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  forest.    Well,  better  luck  next  time. 

The  light  was  extinguished  and  we  rowed  on  up  the 
inlet.  Fortunately  no  shot  had  been  fired  to  frighten 
others  that  might  be  making  their  way  toward  the  lake. 
Now  and  then  the  moon  shone  out  fitfully  from  the  dark 
drifting  clouds,  lighting  the  scene  with  a  strange,  weird 
brightness.  Twice  we  passed  boats  filled  with  figures 
silent  and  motionless  as  ourselves,  coming  like  phantoms 
out  of  the  dark  shadows,  vanishing  again  in  darker  shades. 

Suddenly  again  we  heard  the  plash  of  a  deer's  feet  in 
the  water.  Cautiously  lighting  the  candle,  we  swept  along 
toward  the  spot.  Standing  half  concealed  by  the  dense 
underbrush  which  surrounded  him,  his  antleted  head 
thrown  gracefully  back,  his  large  eyes  glowing  with  sur- 
prise and  fear,  stood  an  immense  buck  truly  a  monarch 
of  the  forest. 

The  paddle  dropped  noiselessly,  the  boat  was  still. 
Taking  quick  aim,  the  hunter  sent  a  bullet  whizzing 
through  the  air,  and  the  buck  with  a  loud  snort  of  pain 
and  rage  bounded  away.  Shot,  but  not  fatally.  Even  as 
he  went  his  steps  became  slower  and  feebler.  Poor  fel- 
low !  Noble  and  beautiful  as  he  is,  must  he  creep  away 
to  some  mountain  fastness,  some  impenetrable  shade, 
where  on  a  bed  of  leaves  his  free  life  will  ebb  slowly,  drop 
by  drop,  away  ? 

But  the  night  is  fast  waning.  Already  faint  streaks  of 
light  begin  to  appear  arid  warn  us  our  time  is  short.  If 
we  do  not  soon  succeed  in  our  purpose  we  shall  have 
come  for  naught.  No,  not  for  naught.  We  base  stood 
face  to  face  with  nature  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  mid- 
night, when  she  has  been  most  prodigal  in  pouring  out  her 

gifts  of  grandeur  and  beauty.   We  have  met  God  in  the 

still  small  voice  that  speaks  in  the  silence  and  darkness, 
and  from  the  midnight  sky  studded  with  silent  stars.  It 
is  an  experience  1  can  never  forget.  But  we  must  on: 
we  have  still  time  for  one  more  trial. 

Pushing  still  further  up  the  inlet,  it  grows  narrow,  and 
we  force  our  way  through  a  dense  mass  of  rushes,  the 
boat  grating  against  their  rough  blade-like  leases.  All  at 
once  just  before  us  we  see  a  deer  gazing  fearlessly  at  our 
light.  He  is  but  a  few  yards  distant.  This  time  the 
(puck  shot  tells.  With  a  bound  and  cry  of  pain  he  falls 
bleeding  in  the  water.  Quick!  pull  away!  The  exc  ite- 
ment is  intense.  I  find  myself  nervously,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, trailing  my  hand  through  the  cool  water.  The 
liot  blood  is  coursing  through  my  veins  like  lightning. 
Steady  now  .  Strong  arms  drag  the  heavy  body  into  the 
boat,  and  one  quick  knife-stroke  finishes  the-  work.  It 
seems  almost  cruel,  as  we  watch  the  slender,  finely  formed 
limbs  stiffening  in  death,  the  soft  brown  eyes  and  grace- 
ful head  crowned  with  antlers  drooping,  never  to  be 
proudly  raised  again. 

The  crisis  is  passed.  It  has  been  too  much,  at  least 
for  feminine  nerves,  and  the  excitement  of  the  "still- 
hunt  "  culminates  in  a  flood  of  tears. 


A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  sends  Dumas 
the  manuscript  of  a  new  play,  asking  the  great  dramatist 
to  become  his  coltaborateur.  Dumas  is  for  a  moment 
pe trifled,  then  seizes  his  ]>cn  and  replies:  "How  dare 
you,  sir,  propose  to  yoke  together  a  horse  and  an  ass?" 
I'he  author,  by  return  of  post—"  How  dare  you,  sir,  call 
me  a  horse?"  Dumas,  by  next  mail — "Send  me  your 
play,  my  young  friend." 


Mental  pleasures  never  cloy.  Unlike  those  of  the 
body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  by  re- 
flection atild  strengthened  by  enjoyment.— Colion. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AN  INTERCEPTED  LETTER. 


fP.DlTORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  DAI LV  MORNING  RATTl.BR. 


Palace  Hotel  San  Francisco,  1 
March  18,  1884.  I 
I  reached  here  Monday  evening,  and  being 
immediately  recognized  by  the  clerk,  was  given 
a  fine  inside  room  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
elegant  court.  I  had  hardly  gotten  washed 
when  a  magnificent  band  came  and  played  un- 
der my  window  some  of  the  choicest  selections 
of  music  it  has  been  my  lot  to  hear.  I  was 
samewhat  taken  back  at  this  cordial  reception, 
and  feel  bound  to  consider  it  as  much  of  a 
tribute  to  the  Rattler  and  its  readers  as  to  my- 
self. As  soon  as  the  serenade  was  over  I  sent  a 
note  to  the  clerk  requesting  him  to  treat  the 
band  with  my  Compliments,  and  the  size  of  the 
bill  gave  me  an  even  more  extended  idea  of  the 
strength  of  the  band  than  the  music  itself  had 
done.  But  of  course  I  didn't  mind  that,  as 
fame  costs  money,  and  when  we  get  it  we  have 
to  pay  for  it.  I  have  been  serenaded  every 
evening  by  the  same  combination  of  talented 
musicians,  and  at  the  same  hour.  I  always  dis- 
like to  put  any  one  to  any  unnecessary  trouble 
on  my  account,  and  so  this  evening  I  asked 
Smith  if  there  was  any  expense  attending  the 
music,  as  I  wished  to  pay  for  everything  I  got. 
He  said  it  was  all  settled,  from  which  I  conclude 
that  the  l'ress  Association,  or  some  organiza- 
tion of  that  sort,  are  taking  this  delicate  method 
toshowtheir  appreciation  of  Nevada  journalism. 

PATTI. 

Of  course  I  went  to  hear  Patti  last  evening, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  agent,  who  kindly 
placed  a  couple  of  choice  seats  at  my  disposal. 
This  was  quite  annoying,  as  only  a  few  hours 
before  I  had  paid  $40  for  a  couple  nine  rows  fur- 
ther back,  which,  however,  I  managed  to  dispose 
of  (at  a  slight  advance)  to  some  of  my  friends 
from  our  town. 

Of  course  there  was  a  tremendous  fashionable 
jam,  in  which  my  wife  and  I  were  nearly  crushed 
to  death;  but  good  mountain  muscle  prevailed, 
and  we  cleared  a  passage. 

How  can  I  tell  you  of  Patti?  W  hen  her  mag- 
nificent voice  leaps  to  the  ceiling,  penetrates 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  beautiful  Tiv — 
Grand  Opera  House,  it  seems  like  an  angel's 
voice  coming  from  a  clear  sky.  Harry  Gate?, 
the  tenor,  also  did  good  work.  When  the  cur- 
tain fell  on  the  first  act  of  "  11  Trovatore"  we 
simply  sat  spell-bound.  Some  men  came  round 
with  beer  and  lemonade.  We  ordered  some,  and 
set  the  glasses  upon  the  neat  little  shelves 
fastened  on  the  backs  of  the  seats  in  front,  which 
seems  to  me  quite  an  improvement  upon  the 
slow-going  way  of  doing  things  in  our  lovely 
Opera  House.  For  a  time  the  spell  of  Patti's 
voice  had  such  an  effect  upon  us  that  we 
could  hardly  think  of  touching  the  beer  at 
all;  we  did  so,  however,  that  it  might  not  be 
wasted.  In  my  opinion  it  is  far  inferior  to 
Kline's,  made  in  our  town.  Miss  Hattie  Moore's 
singing  and  acting  in  the  same  piece  was  ad- 
mirable. As  the  Prince  Methusalem  she  was  a 
wonderful  creature.  Mrs.Gerster  sang  also  like 
a  bird,  with  an  excellent  timbre  quality  of  cres- 
cendo. The  lunch  between  the  acts  is  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

CHANGE  OF  BASE. 

This  morning  I  left  the  Palace  for  good,  dis- 
gusted at  the  shabby  treatment  I  received  from 
the  parsimonious  management.  I  discovered 
that  they  had  placed  us  in  the  bathroom  of  the 
hotel.  I  happened  to  open  a  door  adjoining  my 
room,  when  what  should  1  find  but  a  regular 
bath-tub,  w  ith  hot  and  cold  water  and  everything 
complete.  I  knew  that  the  hotel  was  crowded, 
but  hardly  expected  that  I  should  be  shoved 
into  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  this.  I 
suppose  that  when  we  are  out  the  roomers  on 
our  floor  slide  in  quietly  and  take  baths,  and  if 
they  do  they  are  obliged  to  pass  through  my 
rented  apartments  to  do  it.  I  have  no  doubt 
now  that  the  hotel  management  gave  me  a  ser- 
enade to  keep  me  from  growling  through  the 
columns  of  the  Rattler,  several  copies  of  which 
are  circulated  here,    Yours,  A.  S. 

[private  note  to  the  foreman.] 
Friend  Johnny  :  Set  this  up  in  leaded  long 
primer,  and  give  it  a  good  display  on  the  editorial 
page.  Show  Kline  iny  puff  of  his  beer,  and  get 
him  to  renew  his  "ad."  again,  at  $5  a  month 
(three  squares,  next  to  the  reading  matter).  If 
he  don't,  change  the  notice  to  a  puff  of  the  San 
Jose  beer  sold  at  Fisher  &  Decker's.  Don't  let 
that  d— d  idiot  who  is  editing  the  paper  slop 
over  on  politics.  I  don't  want  him  to  commit 
himself  on  the  senatorial  question  before  the  sack 
comes — the  convention  meets.  If  he  starts  to 
run  any  notices  of  saloons  that  don't  advertise, 
pitch  'cm  in  the  stove.  Quit  running  that  Hos- 
tctter  Hitters  "ad."  next  reading  matter.  Bet- 
ter run  off  a  couple  of  hundred  extra  copies  of 
the  paper  with  my  letter  in,  as  there  may  be  a 
big  demand.  In  case  you  don't  sell  them  all, 
burn  them  up,  and  make  a  little  notice  that  they 
were  all  snapped  up  before  noon.  S. 


THE  AMERICAN  ART  UNION. 


The  happiness  of  your  life  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  your  thoughts;  therefore,  guard  ac- 
cordingly, and  take  care  that  you  entertain  no 
notions  unsuitable  to  virtue  and  unreasonable 
to  nature.— Marcus  Antoninus 


We  have  received  a  proof  before  letters,  on 
India  paper,  of  an  admirable  etching  from  East- 
man Johnson's  picture,  "The  Reprimand."  It 
is  issued  by  the  American  Art  Union,  for  which 
William  Morris,  of  Morris  &  Kennedy,  19  and 
21  Post  street,  is  the  honorary  secretary  in  this 
city.  Nearly  all  the  leading  artists  of  the  coun- 
try are  meml>ers  of  the  Union,  the  purposes  of 
which  are  to  maintain  in  New  York  a  permanent 
exhibition  and  salesroom  for  American  works  of 
art,  and  to  hold  occasional  similar  exhibitions 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  country;  to  publish 
original  etchings  and  engravings  of  the  highest 
grade;  to  issue  an  illustrated  monthly  art  jour- 
nal, and  to  purchase  for  subscribers  original 
works  of  art,  which  will  be  selected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  artists.  Subscription  to  the  Art  Union 
will  be  five  dollars  per  annum,  which  will  entitle 
the  subscriber  to  a  season  ticket,  a  copy  of  the 
etching  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  illustrated 
monthly.  One-half  the  money  received  on  sub- 
scription will  be  set  apart  for  the  formation  of  a 
fund,  to  be  expended  for  the  joint  account  of  the 
subscribers  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art, 
which  will  be  held  in  trust  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  they  will  be  delivered  unconditionally 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  subscribers  represented 
by  a  committee.  This  committee  will  then 
make  such  disposition  of  the  works  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  majority  of  the  subscribers, 
each  of  whom  will  be  entitled  to  send  in 
one  vole  as  to  the  manner  of  disposal. 
There  are  several  feasible  ways  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  dispose  of  purchased  works. 
They  may  l)e  sold  at  auction  or  private  sale,  or  at 
an  auction  which  will  lie  attended  only  by  sub- 
scribers, and  the  proceeds  divided  equally  among 
all  the  subscribers;  or  they  may  be  divided 
among  the  bodies  of  subscribers  of  the  several 
states,  each  one  to  receive  its  quota  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  from  such  state. 
The  several  state  committees  might  then  dis- 
pose of  the  works  in  one  of  the  aforenamed 
methods,  or  present  them  to  form  nucleuses  of 
new  public  art  galleries,  or  additions  to  some 
already  in  existence.  Secretary  Morris  will  give 
information  in  detail  to  artists  and  others  inter- 
ested who  may  call  upon  him. 


Men,  not  having  been  able  to  cure  death, 
misery  and  ignorance,  have  imagined  to  make 
themselves  happy  by  not  thinking  of  these 
things. — Pascal. 


We  should  give  as  we  receive— cheerfully, 
quickly,  and  without  hesitation;  for  there  is  no 
grace  in  a  benefit  that  sticks  to  the  fingers.— 
Seneca. 

A  weak  mind  is  like  a  microscope,  w  hich  mag- 
nifies trifling  things,  but  cannot  receive  great 

ones.— C/iet  terfield. 


Rowbi.i.'s  FlKK  of  Life,  $1.00.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists. 


w. 


A.  CORNWALL, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

606  Montgomery  street. 


Rooms  14  and  i6, 
Sherman's  Building 


w 


TilL.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
121  and  123  Makkht  Street,  San  Fkancisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  VokK, 
M.ikes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
I  ruduce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
ijther  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
port-*;  also,  BO  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor ; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  term-.,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 
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WLIFORNIA  MINING  COMBAT. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 
Notice  is  hereby  yiven  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  ill  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upun  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  twenty-first  (21st)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  Sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  SATURDAY,  the  seventeenth  (17th!  day  of  Mav, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  C.  F.  CORDON,  Secretary. 

Office  — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ALE  &  NORCROSS  SILVER 

MIMING  COMPANY. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  tha  15th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  81)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  58,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SKY  ENTEENTH  DAY  OF  AFRIL,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
FRIDAY,  the  9th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 
Office— Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
ttreet,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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LOBE  RESTAURANT. 


Fifteen  Years  as  Chief  Steward  and  Caterer  ! 
The  PUBLIC  are  Resfectfui.lv  Invited. 

THOMAS  M.  GROVES, 
509  Washington  street.  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 


fT   IS   A   WELL-KNOWN  FACT 


M.    B.    MORAGH  AN 
Has  the  finest  OYSTERS,  CLAMS  and  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SHELL-FISH  to  be  procured  anywhere  in  the  city. 
Families,  hotels,  and  public  and  private  parties  supplied. 

STALLS— 68  AND  69  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 
 Open  all  night.  


jy\\  ID  KANARY  &  CO., 

PAINTERS' 
(Horse,  Sign,  Ship  and  Ornamental)* 
yj%  Second  street,        San  Francisco,       near  Market. 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN 

Paints,  Oils,  Y  arnishes,  Glass,  Brushes,  etc. 


TAMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  AND  GENERAL 
•>  AGENT, 

Stockton,    Cala. 

Money  loaned  and  investments  made  for  non-residents. 
Business  locations  negotiated;  farms,  vineyards  and  01- 
chards  for  sale.  Notary  Public.  References-  Pickens 
&  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agents,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Bank,  Stockton.  

|;IRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  \. 

JOHN  LANDERS,    -    -    -    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON    &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


T  eCOUNT  BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

S31  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

J   W.  RAVELEV, 


S 


u 


BOOK    AND    JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
 SAN  FRANCISCO.  

EALERS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
,      310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco.  California 

jyj  A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Room  64. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart, 


Wm.  F.  Herrin. 


^TEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  33  to  26. 


W.  S.  Wood. 


R.  H.  Lloyd. 


J^LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooes  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 

H.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
420  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Rooms  2  and  3. 


A 


RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  St.,  comer  of  Pine. 


"CDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

J  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Salz  Building,  Main  street,  StocKton,  Cal. 
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R.  WOLFF, 


Heart  Diseases  ;  Diseases  of  the  Throat  &  Chest. 
130  Geary  st.        8  to  9  a.  M. ;  1  to  3  and  6  to  7  p.  M. 

EC.  ARNOLD, 
.  dealer  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok- 
er. Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office— San  Joaquin  St., 
near  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


RICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OP 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles.  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Spanish  Queen  Olives,  Indian  Chutn.es, 

Lucca  Salad  Oils,  Metz  Crystalized  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jam  and  Jellies,     Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry'i  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Lie  big  Company's  Extract  of  Meat: 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Sai'c  hk  Brand  op  Japanese  UniolorhdTka 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

  PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  V  ineear  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best— always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DtLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office    .'06  &  208  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


>ALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


"pHE   NEVADA  BANK. 

OK  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITA]  $3,ooc.ooo  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier: 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Rank  of  London  Lm'd. 


J. 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Oniv   Dealer  in  Grain-Fed  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 
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OSENER  BROS.' 

STAR  MALT  HOUSE, 
STAR    MALT  HOUSE, 

Ccrner  Eleventh  and  Folsom  Streets. 


BEST  QUALITY   BAY   MALT   FOR  SALE. 
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I  M  ICE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  county,  Nevada. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1684,  an  as- 
mcnt  (No.  40)  of  Ten  (10)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Hay  ward*-  Building,  419  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  Seventh  17th)  day  of  April,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion ;  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
SATURDAY,  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  April.  1884,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  ad- 
vertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  Board  of 
Directors.  R.  E.  KELLY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2,  Hayward's  Building,  419  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  

ONSOLIDATED  VIRGINIA  MIN- 
ING COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  Sao  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey 
county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  WEDNESDAY,  the  sixteenth  (16th)  day  of 
April,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  safe  at 
public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will 
be  sold  on  SATURDAY,  the  Tenth  (toth)  day  of  May, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  antPexpenscs  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  \V.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  36,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
stiect,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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HOW  PELE  ACTED  IN  PUNA. 


BY  HON.  ROLLIN  M.  DAGGETT. 


Between  Cape  Kumukahi,  the  extreme  eastern  point 
of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  the  great  lava  flow  of  1840, 
which  burst  forth  apparently  from  a  long  subterranean 
channel  connecting  with  the  crater  of  Kilauea  and  went 
down  to  the  sea  at  Nana  wale,  over  villages  and  groves  of 
palms,  is  a  small  historic  district  which,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  volcanic  disturbances  with  which  it  has  been 
convulsed  in  the  past,  the  chasms  with  which  it  has  been 
rent  and  the  smoke  and  ashes  that  have  shut  out  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  driven  its  people  to  the  protection  of  their 
temples,  still  possesses  many  fertile  nooks  and  natural 
attractions.  Within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  not  far 
inland,  are  a  number  of  extinct  craters;  but  the  rains  are 
abundant  in  Puna  and  spring  is  eternal,  and  the  vegeta- 
tion grows  rank  above  hidden  patches  of  lava,  and  is  con- 
stantly stretching  and  deepening  its  mantle  of  green  over 
the  vitreous  rivers  of  Kilauea,  and  the  lower  and  lesser 
volcanic  vents  clinging  to  its  base  like  so  many  cauter- 
ized ulcers. 

The  grass  is  green  in  that  part  of  Puna  now,  and  there 
the  banana  and  the  bread-fruit,  grow  and  the  ohia  and  the 
pineapple  scent  the  air.  But  so  has  it  not  always  been, 
for  there  the  mango  ripens  over  fields  of  buried  lava  and 
the  palm  grows  tall  from  the  refilled  chasms  of  dead 
streams  of  fire.  The  depression  of  Kapoho,  now  sweet 
with  tropical  odors,  marks  the  site  of  a  sunken  mountain, 
and  where  now  sleep  the  quiet  waters  of  a  lake  once 
boiled  a  sea  of  liquid  lava,  in  a  basin  broader,  perhaps, 
than  the  mighty  cauldron  of  Kilauea. 

I  am  now  about  to  speak  of  one  of  the  many  irruptions 
which  at  intervals  in  the  past  poured  their  desolating 
streams  of  fire  through  the  district,  alternately  loved  and 
hated  by  Pele,  the  dreadful  goddess  of  Kilauea.  In  con- 
nection with  it  tradition  has  brought  down  a  tale  com- 
bining elements  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  mythological  legends  of  Polynesia- 
legends  which  equal  the  Norse  in  audacity,  but  lack  the 
motive  and  connecting  causes  of  the  Greek.  They  are 
simply  legendary  epics,  beginning  with  caprice  and 
abruptly  ending  in  grandest  tumult.  They  are  like  chap- 
ters torn  from  a  lost  volume— patches  of  disturbed 
elements  and  gigantic  forms  and  energies  clandestinely 
cut  from  a  passing  panorama  and  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground of  strange  and  inharmonious  conditions.  They 
embrace  gods  reminding  us  of  Thor,  monsters  more 
hideous  than  Polyphemus,  demigods  mighty  as  the  son 
of  Thetis,  and  kings  with  strains  reaching  back  to  the 
loins  of  gods;  but  in  motive  and  action  they  were  inde- 
pendent and  not  unfrequently  hostile  to  each  other.  No 
celestial  synod  shaped  theirjeourse  or  moved  them  to 
effort,  and  to  no  authority  higher  than  their  individual  will 
were  they  responsible.    Many  of  them  were  created  in 


response  to  no  mythological  law  of  supply  or  demand,  or 
the  maintenance  of  divine  respect  or  authority,  and  not  a 
few  seem  to  have  been  the  creations  of  accident. 

For  example,  Hawaiian  legend  tells  of  a  demigod,  Maui, 
whose  performances  were  in  the  highest  degree  marvel- 
ous. His  principal  abode  was  Hawaii,  although  his 
facilities  for  visiting  the  other  islands  of  the  group  will  be 
considered  ample  when  it  is  learned  that  he  could  step 
from  one  to  another,  even  from  Oahu  to  Kauai,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy  miles.  When  he  bathed  his  feet  trod 
the  deepest  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  his  hair  was  moist- 
ened with  the  vapor  of  the  clouds.  Neither  his  creator 
nor  the  purpose  of  his  creation  is  mentioned ;  but  he  was 
blessed  with  a  wife  w  ith  proportions,  it  is  presumed,  some- 
what in  keeping  with  his  own,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their 
attachment  it  is  related  that  at  one  time  he  reached  up 
and  seized  the  sun,  and  held  it  motionless  in  the  heavens 
for  some  hours,  to  enable  the  prodigious  wife  of  his  bosom 
to  complete  the  weaving  of  a  piece  of  tapa  upon  which 
she  was  engaged. 

And  Kana  was  another  giant  warrior  of  the  same  kind. 
He,  too,  was  partial  to  Hawaii,  and  could  step  from 
island  to  island,  and  frequently  stood  for  his  amusement 
with  one  foot  on  Oahu  and  the  other  either  on  Kauai  or 
Hawaii.  Tradition  may  have  confounded  these  two 
monsters;  but  as  Kana  was  wifeless,  we  are  constrained 
to  regard  them  as  distinct;  and,  being  wifeless,  he  was 
enabled  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  himself  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  crawling  at  his  feet. 
Hence,  when  the  King  of  Tahiti,  who  was  the  keeper  of 
the  sun,  shut  its  light  from  the  Hawaiians  in  retaliation 
for  some  trivial  wrong,  Kana  waded  the  ocean  to  the 
home  of  the  vindictive  monarch,  and  by  threats  com- 
pelled him  to  restore  the  light  to  .the  Hawaiian  group. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  waded  back  and  hung  his 
cloak  to  dry  on  Mauna  Kea,  which  was  then  an  active 
volcano. 

The  shadows  of  these  and  other  monsters  are  seen  far 
back  in  the  past;  but  human  beings  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, of  natural  birth  and  claiming  no  connection  with 
the  gods,  are  referred  to  in  Hawaiian  folk-lore  as  having 
lived  as  late' as  the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Thus,  during  the  reign  of  Umi,  King  of  Ha- 
waii, whose,  romantic  ascent  to  the  throne  was  so  stoutly 
contested  by  the  tabued  blood  of  the  island,  and  to 
whom  the  present  and  past  dynasties  of  United  Hawaii 
trace  their  descent,  lived  the  giant  Maukaleolco.  He 
was  one  of  Umi's  warriors,  and  must  have  been  an  in- 
vincible host  in  himself.  His  measure  in  feet  is  not  re- 
corded, but  he  stood  on  the  ground  and  plucked  cocoa- 
nuts  from  the  tallest  trees,  and  once,  without  wetting  his 
loins,  he  strode  out  into  six  fathoms  of  water  and  saved 
the  life  of  his  chief.  As  tradition  relating  to  Umi  is 
quite  elaborate  and  circumstantial,  the  existence  of 
Maukaleoleo  cannot  well  be  doubted,  however  greatly  we 
may  feel  disposed  to  curtail  his  proportions. 

But  in  groping  among  these  monsters  of  the  Hawaiian 
past,  I  am  straying  from  the  irruption  in  Puna  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  However,  as  pertinent  to  it,  and  to  the 
goddess  whose  wrath  invoked  it,  I  will  mention  that  many 
centuries  ago  a  family  of  gods  and  goddesses  came  to 
Hawaii  from  Tahiti,  and  took  possession  of  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  that  island.  The  family  consisted  of  five 
brothers  and  nine  sisters.  Pele  was  the  principal  deity. 
The  others  possessed  specific  powers  and  functions,  such 
as  controlling  the  fires,  the  smoke,  the  explosions,  the 
thunders,  the  steam,  the  clouds,  etc.  Although  they  fre- 
quently dwelt  in  other  volcanoes,  their  principal  abode 
was  the  crater  of  Kilauea.  Without  exception  they  were 
destructive  and  merciless.  They  claimed  tribute  of  the 
entire  island.  Altars  were  erected  to  Pele  in  every  district 
menaced  with  volcanic  disturbance,  and  offerings  of 
fruits  and  animals  were  continually  poured  into  the  crater 
of  Kilauea  to  placate  the  vindictive  deities  dwelling 
therein.  The  family  met  with  some  opposition  from  local 
deities  in  taking  possession  of  the  volcanic  mountains, 
but  the  monster  Tamapuaa— half  man  and  half  hog— was 
the  only  enemy  capable  of  giving  them  any  real  trouble. 
He  came  from  a  distant  country  to  Oahu,  and  after  rav- 


aging the  island  and  slaying  all  who  sought  to  oppose 
him,  swam  over  to  Hawaii,  moving  in  the  water  like  a 
small  island.  Visiting  Kilauea,  he  proposed  to  become  a 
member  of  the  powerful  family  in  possession  and  the  hus- 
band of  the  imperious  Pele;  but  the  goddess  rejected  his 
proposal  with  contempt,  and  fittingly  stigmatized  him  as 
"  a  hog  and  the  son  of  a  hog,"  whereupon  a  fierce  com- 
bat between  them  took  place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  defeated  goddess  sought  the  shelter  of  the  crater 
for  protection.  As  liquid  lava  was  not  the  monster's  ele- 
ment, he  attempted  to  drow  n  the  family  out  by  pouring 
into  the  crater  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  At  first  this 
assault  created  a  profound  commotion  and  nearly  extin- 
guished the  fires;  but  the  family  finally  rallied  and  drank 
the  waters,  and  Tamapuaa  was  driven  into  the  sea  w  ith 
thunder  and  lightning  and  showers  of  stones  and  red-hot 
lava.  Another  tradition  intimates  that  the  monster  sub- 
sequently returned  and  married  Pele,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  creation  of  new  islands;  but  it  is  preferable  to 
think  that  no  such  unnatural  union  took  place,  since 
Tamapuaa  was  a  merciless  marauder,  and  Pele  atoned  in 
part  for  her  wickedness  by  becoming  the  friend  of  Kam- 
ehameha  the  Great. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  disposition  and  power  of 
Pele,  the  reader  will  not  be  astonished  at  an  exhibition  of 
her  wrath  which  occurred  in  Puna  many  generations  ago; 
and  now  I  will  proceed  to  tell  the  story  of  the  event 
nearly  in  the  language  of  tradition.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  Kearukuku,  more  than  twenty  generations  ago; 
before  Paao,  the  white  priest,  came  from  a  strange  land 
with  strange  gods,  giving  the  Hawaiians  new  idols  and 
new  forms  of  worship,  if  not  another  religion;  before  the 
vague  story  was  told  of  the  white  man  and  his  sister,  who 
in  .the  reign  or  the  son  of  Umi  landed  near  Kealakeakua 
bay,  and  gave  a  lighter  color  to  three  or  four  generations 
of  chiefs.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Kearukuku 
the  chief  of  the  district  of  Puna  was  Kahavari.  How  he 
came  to  be  chief  or  governor  of  Puna  is  not  stated.  He 
was  probably  a  native  of  Oahu,  for  there  his  father  and 
his  sister  lived.  He  may  have  been  advanced  through 
military  service  rendered  the  Hawaiian  King;  and  such 
was  doubtless  the  case,  for  he  was  young,  brave  and  mus- 
cular, and  it  was  customary  in  those  days,  as  it  was  at 
later  periods,  for  young  men  of  martial  tastes  to  seek  ad- 
venture and  employment  at  arms  with  the  kings  of  neigh- 
boring islands. 

The  grass-thatched  mansion  of  the  young  chief  was 
near  Kapoho,  where  his  wife  (Kanakawahinc)  lived  with 
their  two  children  (Paupouru  and  Kaohe);  and  at  Kukii, 
no  great  distance  away,  dwelt  his  old  mother,  then  on  a 
visit  to  her  distinguished  son. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  trade  winds  were  fanning 
the  leaves  of  the  palms  and  scattering  the  spray  from  the 
breakers  chasing  each  other  over  the  reefs.  A  horna  con- 
test had  been  announced  between  the  stalwart  young 
chief  and  his  favorite  companion — his punahelt — scarcely 
less  strong  and  muscular,  and  a  large  concourse  of  men, 
women  and  children  had  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
to  witness  the  exciting  pastime.  And  they  brought  with 
them  drums  and  other  musical  instruments;  and  while 
they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  chief  all  frolicked  as  if  they 
were  children-  -frolicked  as  was  their  way  before  the  white 
man  came  to  tell  them  they  were  naked,  and  that  life  was 
too  serious  a  thing  to  be  frittered  away  in  enjoyment.  They 
ate  bananas  and  chewed  the  pith  of  sugar-cane  under  the 
palms,  and  laughed  at  the  hula  of  the  children,  and  grew 
nervous  with  enthusiasm  when  their  bards  chanted  the 
melts  of  by-gone  years. 

The  game  of  horna  consists  in  sliding  down  a  sometimes 
long  but  always  steep  hill  on  a  long  and  narrow  sledge 
called  a  papa.  The  narrow  and  j>olishcd  runners  are 
bound  closely  together,  with  cross-bars  for  the  hands  and 
feet.  With  a  run  at  the  top  of  the  sliding  track  to  give  a 
starting  impetus,  the  rider  throws  himself  face  downward 
on  the  narrow  papa,  and  dashes  headlong  down  the  hill. 
As  the  sledge  is  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  in 
width,  with  a  length  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet,  one  of 
the  principal  difficulties  of  the  descent  is  in  keeping  it 
under  the  rider;  the  other,  of  course,  is  in  guiding  it ;  but 
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long  practice  is  required  to  master  the  subtleties  of  either. 
Kahavari  was  an  adept  with  the  papa,  and  so  was  his 
punahele.  Hence  rare  sport  was  expected,  and  the  peo- 
ple assembled  almost  in  a  body  to  witness  it. 

Finally  appearing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Kahavari  and 
his  companion  were  heartily  cheered  by  their  good- 
natured  auditors.  Their  papas  were  carried  by  attend- 
ants. The  chief  smiled  upon  the  assemblage,  and  as  he 
stuck  his  tall  spear  in  the  ground  and  divested  his  broad 
shoulders  of  the  rich  kihei  c  overing  them  the  wagers  of 
fruit  and  pigs  were  three  to  one  that  he  would  reach  the 
bottom  first,  although  the  punahele  was  expert  with  the 
papa,  and  but  a  month  before  had  beaten  the  cham- 
pion of  Kau  on  his  own  ground.  Taking  their  sledges 
under  their  arms,  the  contestants  laughingly  mounted  the 
hill  with  linn,  strong  strides,  neither  thinking  of  resting  until 
the  top  was  gained.  Stopping  for  a  moment  preparatory 
to  the  descent,  a  comely  looking  woman  stepped  out 
from  behind  a  clump  of  undergrowth  and  bowed  before 
them.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  her  until  she  ap- 
proached and  bantered  Kahavari  to  contest  the  horna 
with  her.  He  scanned  her  lithe  and  shapely  figure,  at 
first  frowned  and  then  smiled. 

"  What !  with  a  woman?"  exclaimed  the  chief,  haughtily, 
but  with  little  showing  of  anger. 

"  Why  not,  if  she  is  your  superior,  and  you  lack  not 
the  courage?"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  You  are  bold,  woman,"  returned  Kahavari,  with  some- 
thing of  a  frown.    "  What  do  you  know  of  the  papa?" 

"  Enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hill  in  advance  of 
the  chief  of  Puna,"  was  the  prompt  and  defiant  answer. 

"  Is  it  so,  indeed?  Then  take  the  papa  and  we  will 
see!"  Atamotion  from  the  chief  the  punahele  handed  his 
papa  to  the  woman,  and  the  next  moment  Kahavari,  with 
the  woman  closely  behind  him,  was  dashing  down  the  hill. 
On,  on  they  went,  around  and  over  rocks,  at  break-neck 
speed ;  but  for  a  moment  the  woman  lost  her  balance,  and 
.Kahavari  reached  the  end  of  the  course  a  dozen  yards  in 
advance.  Music  and  shouting  followed  the  victory,  and, 
scowling  upon  the  exultant  multitude,  the  woman  pointed 
to  the  hill,  silently  challenging  the  victor  to  another  trial. 
They  mounted  the  hill  without  a  word,  and  turned  for 
another  start. 

"Stop!"  said  the  woman,  while  a  strange  light  Hashed 
in  her  eye.  "  Your  papa  is  better  than  mine.  If  you 
would  act  fairly,  let  us  exchange!" 

"Why  should  I  exchange?"  replied  the  chief,  hastily. 
"  You  are  neither  my  wife  nor  my  sister,  and  I  know 
you  not.  Come!"  And  presuming  the  woman  was  fol- 
lowing him,  Kahavari  made  a  spring  and  dashed  down 
the  hill  on  his  papa. 

With  this  the  woman  stamped  her  foot,  and  a  river  of 
burning  lava  burst  from  the  hill  and  poured  down  into 
the  valley  beneath.  Reaching  the  bottom,  Kahavari  rose 
and  looked  behind  him,  and  saw  to  his  horror  a  wide  and 
wild  torrent  of  lava  rushing  down  upon  him ;  and  riding 
on  the  crest  of  the  foremost  wave  was  the  woman — now 
no  longer  disguised,  but  Pele,  the  dreadful  goddess  of 
Kilauea — with  thunder  at  her  feet  and  lightning  playing 
with  her  flaming  tresses.  Seizing  his  spear,  Kahavari, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  lied  for  his  life  to  the  small 
eminence  of  Buukea.  He  looked  behind,  and  saw  the 
entire  assemblage  of  spectators  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  fire. 
With  terrible  rapidity  the  valleys  began  to  fill,  and  he 
knew  that  his  only  hope  of  escape  was  in  reaching  the 
ocean,  for  Pele  was  intent  upon  his  destruction.  He  lied 
to  his  house.  Without  stopping  he  said  farewell  to  his 
mother,  wife  and  children,  and  his  favorite  hog  Aroipuaa, 
and  telling  them  that  Pele  was  in  pursuit  of  him  with  a 
river  of  fire,  left  them  all  to  their  fate.  Coming  to  a 
chasm  he  saw  Pele  pouring  down  it  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
He  crossed  on  his  spear,  pulling  his  friend  over  after  him. 
At  length,  closely  pursued,  he  reached  the  ocean.  His 
brother,  discovering  the  danger,  had  just  landed  from  his 
fishing  canoe,  and  gone  to  look  after  the  safety  of  his 
family.  Kahavari  leaped  into  the  canoe,  with  his  com- 
panion, and  using  his  spear  for  a  paddle,  was  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  rushing  lava;  but,  enraged  at  his  escape, 
Pele  hurled  after  him  huge  stones,  that  hissed  as  they 
touched  the  water,  until  an  east  wind  sprang  up  and  car- 
ried him  far  out  at  sea. 

He  first  reached  the  island  of  Maui,  and  thence  by  the 
way  of  Lanai  found  his  way  to  Oahu,  where  he  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  All  of  his  relatives  in  Puna  i>er- 
ished,  with  hundreds  of  others  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kapoho.  But  he  never  ventured  back  to  Puna,  the  grave 
of  his  hopes  and  his  people,  for  he  believed  that  Pele,  the 
unforgiving,  would  visit  the  place  with  another  horror  if 
he  did. 

Pele  had  come  down  from  Kilauea  in  a  pleasant  mood 
to  witness  the  Iwma;  but  Kahavari  angered  her  unwit- 
tingly, and  I  have  written  what  followed. 


"Give  me  a  telephone  cigar,"  said  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Warner  yesterday,  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  stand  at  Pat 
Murphy's. 

"  What  kind  of  a  cigar  is  that?"  inquired  the  unsus- 
picious Pat. 

"One  of  the  kind  that  you  smoke  in  New  York  and 
they  can  smell  in  Brooklyn,"  was  the  answ.r. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  was  carried  out  of  New  street  in  an 
ambulance.—  Wall  Street  News. 
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I  marvel  not  I  hat  in  these  doubting  days 

The  world  grows  faithless  as  its  faith  grows  cold, 
And  that  the  lips  ol  man  have  ceased  to  praise 

The  tale  of  Calvary,  wonderous  and  old, 
Which  doting  mothers  to  their  babes  at  home 

Told  with  the  prattle  of  the  eventide 
As  fai  led  story  of  the  days  of  Rome, 

Where  Iiri.it us  plotted  and  where  C;esar  died, 
Where  men  were  slain  to  crown  the  civic  feasts 
And  Christian  martyrs  battled  with  the  beasts. 

'Twas  not  alone  for  these,  but  such  as  thee, 

I  scattered  miracles  and  mercies  wide, 
Stilling  the  troubled  tempest-smitten  sea 

To  walk  the  waters  of  the  conquered  tide, 
Bursting  the  sepulchex  at  Kaster  morn 
To  laugh  the  old  i'retorian  Guard  to  scorn. 

When  traitor  Judas,  pushing  back  my  hair, 
liestoweil  the  kiss  that  sent  me  to  my  doom, 

About  my  face  the  balmy  summer  air 

1'ressed  with  the  closeness  of  a  charnel-room, 

And  brought  the  anguish  of  a  keener  loss 

Than  when  the  soldiers  nailed  me  to  the  cross. 

When  doubting  Thomas,  cowering  with  fear, 
Asked  for  the  marks  the  jagged  nails  had  made, 

Pressing  the  wounds  Iresh  planted  by  the  spear, 
And  then  accepted  trembling  and  dismayed, 

It  brought  to  me  a  sorrow  more  profound 

Than  when  my  brow  with  platted  thorns  was  crowned. 

I  ask  nol  thai  the  seas  shall  mourn  for  me 

Or  armies  leap  to  battle  at  my  name, 
That  wasted  worshipers  shall  bend  the  knee 

Or  surplieed  singers  swing  the  lamps  of  flame; 
A  wandcrel  sheltered  or  a  beggar  fed  « 
Were  worth  unnumbered  requiems  for  the  dead; 

While  those  who  mouth  my  ritual  for  gain 
And  frame  their  studied  praises  for  mine  ear 

l'.ring  more  contempt  and  lolly  to  the  fane 
Than  honest  skeptics,  doubting  but  sincere; 

Did  I  not  know  these  grovelers  of  yore, 

Who  lashed  them  howling  from  the  Temple's  door? 

For  when  I  walked  the  earth  where  I  was  slain 
I  knew  the  miseries  that  racked  mankind, 

The  pulse  of  passion  and  the  throb  of  pain, 
The  cares  that  torture  and  perplex  the  mind; 

I  knew  the  anguish  of  a  soul  that  grieves, 

The  blows,  the  mob,  the  railing  of  the  thieves. 

But  when,  triumphant  from  the  grave's  release, 
Thou  mak'st  the  victory  of  life  complete, 

Thou  shalt  receive  with  my  free  kiss  of  peace 
The  Master's  pardon  from  the  mercy  scat; 

For  when  the  soldiers  scourged  me  on  the  hill 

I  then  was  man  with  man,  and  am  so  still. 
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[The  following  is  a  transcript  of  a  MS.  found  among  the 
eftects  of  a  gentleman  who  died  on  board  the  steamship  Tyre,  on 
her  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Smyrna.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Mediterranean.  As  he  left  behind  no  other  means  of  identifica- 
tion, I  have  thought  it  not  unadvisable  to  thus  make  known  his 
sad  and  mysterious  story. | 

I  was  moody  and  sad  of  heart,  and  wandered  aimlessly 
through  the  nearly  deserted  streets,  upon  which  the  dim 
shadows  of  a  November  eve  were  quickly  falling.  There 
were  but  few  people  abroad,  and  day  waned  into  night 
with  threatenings  of  tempest.  , 

The  full  moon  scudded  hurriedly  through  the  lumpy 
c  louds,  anon  gleaming  forth  on  the  chill  earth  with  weird 
radiance.  The  stillness  was  profoundly  depressing,  and 
my  heart  was  strangely  tense  with  the  depth  of  my  grief. 

I  passed  the  half-open  doors  of  the  ancient  minster, 
which  towered  grandly  up  to  the  darkening  sky,  sternly 
defiant  of  the  gathering  powers  of  the  tem|jest  fiends.  A 
faint  light  glimmered  through  the  painted  casements, 
and  I  became  conscious  of  a  strain  of  organ  music,  de- 
liriously wonderful,  stealing  out  into  the  chilly  air.  I 
paused,  entranced,  and  listened  in  ecstacy  to  the  delicate 
melody  which  came  softly  pealing  down  the  di  i  -lit  aisles. 
A  soothing  calm  enwrapped  me,  and  I  entered  the  mighty 
pile  with  a  deep  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe.  All  was 
shadowy  within.  The  music  had  ceased,  and  save  for 
the  glimmer  of  a  twinkling,  star-like  taper,  which  shone 
dimly  through  the  gloom,  there  was  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  anything  human  within  the  massive  walls  of 
the  mighty  edifice.  All  was  shadow  and  gloom ;  but 
amidst  it  shone  the  star-like  taper-light,  which  seemed  to 
beckon  me  onward  like  a  Pharos  of  Hope. 

Stealing  gently  past  the  slender-shafted  columns  to  the 
spot  whence  the  celestial  melody  had  seemed  to  proceed, 
I  discovered  a  man  with  wrapt  countenance  seated  at  the 
grand  old  oaken  organ,  which  stretched  heavenward  its 
gilded  pinnacles  until  they  became  lost  to  view  in  the 
dim  shadows  above.  The  face  of  the  organist  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  The  massive,  open  forehead,  the 
grand  head  topped  with  coarse  dark  hair  which  curled 
riotously  and  unkempt  down  to  the  broad  shoulders,  the 
dejp-set  eyes,  black  and  brilliant,  and  the  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  the  mouth,  which  I  cannot  describe — all, 
everything  impressed  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  stood  in 
the  presence  of  one  whom  I  had  known  in  the  past,  and 
whose  destiny  was  to  be  strongly  interwoven  with  m:nc 


in  the  future.  Once  more  the  heavenly  strains  uprose, 
and  sinking  down  behind  a  carven  stall  I  listened,  breath- 
less, to  the  wildering  sweetness  of  the  unearthly  music. 

The  instrument  sang  on  and  on — for  hours,  it  seemed  to 
me.  The  musician  was  inspired.  Night  had  fallen,  the 
tempest  raged  wrathfully  without,  and  the  gigantic  instru- 
ment thundered  forth  awful  peals,  as  if  defying  the  spirits 
of  the  air,  riding  forth  triumphant  on  the  pinions  of  the 
storm  to  work  their  errand  of  destruction  and  death. 

I  have  said  the  strains  of  the  music  resembled  nothing 
of  earth.  It  seemed  to  |x:>ur  forth,  liquid,  spontaneous, 
resistless,  from  beneath  the  fingers  of  the  mysterious  per- 
former. At  length  the  melody  became  more  subsided  in 
expression  and  began  to  die  away  softly  and  tenderly,  as 
though  the  instrument  were  yielding  up  its  very  soul  to 
the  winds.    I  became  unsconscious  and  fell  to  the  earth. 

Upon  again  unclosing  my  eyes,  I  became  dimly  cogni- 
zant of  the  presence  ot  some  one  near  by,  and  on  gradually 
regaining  my  scattered  senses,  I  arose  and  recognized  the 
musician,  holding  in  his  hand  the  taper,  which  cast  gro- 
tesque shadows  on  the  tesselated  pavement.  The  identity 
of  my  strange  companion  instantly  flashed  upon  me,  and 
I  murmured  his  name — Hargraves. 

A  cold  smile  overspread  his  countenance,  as  he  said : 

"I  have  waited  for  you.  I  knew  you  would  come. 
Let  us  go  hence,  and  you  shall  tell  me  of  your  lost  Mad- 
oline.  Perchance  your  burden  of  grief  will  be  lightened 
by  the  recital  of  your  tale;  by  the  expression  of  your 
never-dying  love  for  the  wife  that  should  have  been." 

I  started,  and  asked  him  faintly  how  he  had  heard — ? 
I  had  but  that  day  returned  from  the  fair  Italian  city 
where  we  had  laid  away  all  of  my  darling  that  belonged 
to  earth — whose  angel  face  haunts  me  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night,  beckoning  me  with  radiant  smiles  to  the 
Peaceful  Land  where  the  weary  be  at  rest. 

How  comforting  the  words  of  the  bereft  Psalmist, 
"Though  thou  may'st  not  return  to  me,  yet  shall  I  go 
unto  thee!"  How  slight  the  link  that  binds  the  soul  to 
the  body— how  easy  it  were  to  sever  the  bonds  which 
hold  me  to  earth,  and  then — ! 

******** 

We  passed  out  into  the  night,  beautiful  after  the  storm. 
The  sky  was  gemmed  with  myriads  of  stars,  glorious  in 
their  majesty.  The  placid  moon  seemed  to  look  down 
on  me  pityingly;  my  heart  was  stilled,  and  we  walked  in 
silence  through  the  still  streets  to  the  home  of  Hargraves. 

His  house  was  of  unpretentious  appearance,  and  was 
only  remarkable  for  a  lofty  tower,  windowless  and  bare, 
attached  to  the  main  building,  but  apparently  built  some 
considerable  time  after  it.  A  straggling  garden,  which 
bore  evidences  of  neglect,  surrounded  the  mansion  and 
secluded  it  from  the  highway. 

Hargraves  ushered  me  into  the  house,  and  I  was  con- 
ducted to  an  upper  chamber,  evidently  a  student's  from 
its  surroundings  and  the  air  of  repose  and  quietude  which 
pervaded  it.  The  furnishing  was  scant,  almost  mean; 
and  the  only  thing  in  the  room  which  appeared  to  be  of 
value  was  a  massive  cabinet  of  carved  ebony,  a  strange 
contrast  to  all  around,  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  apartment.  We  sat,  and  Hargraves  pro- 
duced from  the  cabinet  a  flask  of  curious  workmanship, 
evidently  of  ancient  Venetian  manufacture — an  art  now 
reckoned  amongst  those  lost.  Into  a  goblet  of  like  ma- 
terial he  i>oured  a  pure  crystalline  liquid  of  delicious 
aroma,  and  pledging  me,  handed  me  the  cup,  exclaiming: 

"  Quaff  with  me,  old  comrade,  and  lorget  grief.  Here 
is  the  veritable  nepenthe.  Drink.  It  will  exhilarate  thee, 
w  hile  we  talk  of  old  college  days,  and  tell  of  our  wander- 
ings since  we  bade  adieu  to  Alma  Mater." 

I  drained  the  goblet,  and  instantly  felt  a  strange  and 
indescribable  thrill  of  relief  and  perfect  happiness  course 
through  my  being.  We  sat  and  talked  of  days  that  were 
dead,  and  of  our  wanderings.  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
nerveful  eloquence  of  my  old  college-mate.  He  spoke 
of  his  travels  in  the  far  East,  among  tribes  savage  and  ruth- 
less; and  anon  told  of  his  studies  with  men  of  wisdom 
and  science,  fearfully  spoken  of  by  the  ignorant  populace 
as  "beings  who  dealt  with  the  demons."  A  wild  and 
lurid  light  burned  in  his  brilliant  eyes,  as  he  described 
the  haunts  of  the  adepts  and  spoke  of  their  mystic  lore. 

"  Basil,"  he  said,  impressively,  "the  days  of  the  necro- 
mancers, so-called,  have  not  jxtssed  away  forever.  Be- 
ings mightier  than  Merlin  yet  live,  whose  knowledge  as 
far  eclipses  that  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  as  light  eclipses 
darkness;  whilst  poor  puny  sciolists  who  call  themselves 
scientists  grope  feebly  amid  the  thick  mists  of  ignorance, 
and  scoff  at  the  glorious  light  of  truth,  boastful,  it  may  be, 
of  a  knowledge — meager  and  uncertain  it  is — of  magnet- 
ism and  mesmerism,  which  are  but  as  faint  glimmerings 
through  the  vail  of  the  temple  of  the  soul!" 

He  trembled  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  scarlet  flush  man- 
tled his  wan  cheek,  as  though  the  seal  of  the  Dread 
One  had  been  stamped  there.  He  smiled  faintly  at  my 
troubled  looks,  and  turning  the  conversation  to  my  own 
doings  since  we  last  had  met,  gently  led  me  on  to  con- 
verse of  my  lost  darling  Madoline. 

I  spoke  with  bated  breath  of  our  undying  love,  and — 
of  our  last  parting.  The  remembrance  of  this  overcame 
me.  After  awhile  I  became  calm,  and  Hargraves  again 
alluded  to  his  Eastern  wanderings  and  the  occult  lore  of 
the  Arabians.  He  spoke  of  his  sojourn  in  Germany,  the 
home  of  mystic  philosophy,  and  startled  me  with  the 
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assertion  that  the  Brethren  of  the  Rosy  Cross  still  met 
and  practiced  their  secret  rites,  even  in  the  present  day. 
He  again  smiled  at  my  evident  surprise. 

"If  I  were  told  that  you  were  one  of  the  learned  Illu- 
minati,"  said  I,  "I  should  not  be  much  more  surprised. 
Is  it  so?"  I  asked,  half  mockingly. 

"  I  am  one  of  their  number,"  he  replied,  gravely. 

I  looked  on  him  wonderingly,  but  without  remark. 

He  continued:  "The  stupendous  truths  known  to 
Albertus  Magnus,  Hamel,  Polorta  and  other  men  of 
gigantic  intellect,  whom  the  world  styled  charlatans,  have 
never  died.  That  knowledge  is  confined  to  a  few,  but  it 
exists  none  the  less.  The  students  of  occult  science  who 
are  vulgarly  spoken  of  as  Rosicrucians  are  to  be  found  in 
every  clime;  nay,  in  every  city  of  any  importance — in 
London,  in  Paris,  in  New  York,  in  Cairo,  in  Lima,  in 
Calcutta.  Everywhere  their  principles  and  precepts  are 
the  same,  and  the  knowledge  of  one  is  common  to  all. 
Their  language  may  differ,  but  the  means  of  communi- 
cation are  universal  and  infallible." 

"I  presume,  then,"  said  I,  "  Rosicrucianism  is  a  craft 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  Freemasons?" 

A  scornful  smile  fell  on  his  lips  as  he  replied : 

"It  is  true;  they  of  whom  you  speak  have  some  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  ancients  wrapped  up  in  their  symbols. 
Yet  they  are  but  as  neophytes  on  the  threshold  of  the 
temple.  The  Scourged  Ones  have  passed  through  the  fires 
of  Kronos  and  emerged  triumphant,  escaping  dangers  in- 
conceivable and  appalling.  But  ah !  how  few  are  they 
who  survive  the  ordeal !  These  are  the  Illuminated,  the 
Sons  of  Hermes,  Thrice  Master!" 

As  he  spoke  his  form  seemed  to  dilate,  his  eyes  glittered 
like  a  serpent's  and  scintillated  strangely.  He  sank  down 
on  the  couch  weak  and  exhausted. 

"  Wouldst  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ethereal  world 
around  and  learn  something  of  the  workings  of  the  great 
soul  life  hidden  to  grosser  natures?  Wouldst  thou  see 
thy  lost  love,  Madoline?" 

"Enough,  O  Wondrous  Man!"  I  exclaimed,  passion- 
ately; "  if  thou  canst  indeed  show  to  me  the  simulacrum 
of  my  sainted  darling  I  will  brave  even  death,  for  I  crave 
not  to  live.  Do  with  me  as  thou  wouldst;  I  am  ready." 
*  *         *  *         *  *** 

"  Look!  "  said  the  Mystic,  and  I  lifted  my  eyes.  The 
ebony  cabinet  had  vanished,  and  in  the  place  where  it 
had  stood  I  observed  an  arch  of  Mauresqe  design,  fringed 
with  exquisite  tracery  and  curtained  with  a  curtain  of 
heavy  purple  silk,  which  gently  rustled  and  billowed  and 
sparkled,  as  if  on  fire. 

The  Master  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  toward 
the  vail.  As  we  approached  it  was  withdrawn  by  invisi- 
ble hands.  We  entered  the  arch,  and  instantly  all  was 
steeped  in  blackness.  I  stood  thus  for  a  brief  while, 
until  I  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  star-like  radiance  at  a 
great  distance  overhead.  This  continued  to  increase  in 
size  and  brilliancy  until  it  burst  into  a  blaze  of  blinding 
light. 

When  my  vision  had  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  glare  I  looked  around  me.  I  stood  in  a  chamber 
which  was  evidently  the  tower  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
for  it  was  lofty  and  windowless.  The  room  was  square, 
and  the  walls  were  painted  in  fresco  of  a  dull  leaden 
hue,  with  awful  figures  of  demons  in  deadly  strife,  the 
horrible  malignity  depicted  in  their  countenances  creating 
a  taint  feeling  of  sickness  in  my  heart.  The  only  fur- 
nishings of  the  chamber  were  four  couches  or  divans,  ex- 
tending completely  around  the  square,  and  a  slender 
tripod  of  bronze,  delicately  fashioned,  which  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  apartment,  elevated  on  a  dais  of  three 
grades.  The  floor  was  of  brass,  engraved  with  symbols 
and  characters,  of  the  signification  of  which  I  was  igno- 
rant. 

I  was  motioned  to  one  of  the  divans,  and  sat  down — 
wondering,  longing,  yet  half-fearing,  to  know  the  hidden 
things  which  The  Master  had  promised  to  reveal. 

The  light  overhead  was  radiant  and  beauteous.  I 
could  not  distinguish  its  source,  for  it  seemed  to  pervade 
the  whole  place,  without  having  any  definable  origin. 

The  Venetian  flask  and  the  goblet  I  found  had  been 
placed  at  my  feet,  and  once  more  I  was  impelled  to 
drink  of  the  subtile  liquid.  Again  I  experienced  the  en- 
trancing feeling  already  described.  A  sense  of  rest  and 
happiness  pervaded  me,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  was 
purged  of  all  the  grossness  of  earth  and  was  done  with  its 
griefs  and  cares. 

And  now  my  attention  was  directed  to  my  companion. 
He  stood  on  the  highest  of  the  three  steps,  muttering 
lowly  and  seemingly  utterly  oblivious  of  his  surroundings. 
His  eyes  were  dull  and  lacked  expression,  and  his  soul 
was  apparently  afar  off.  He  was  habited  in  a  long  gaber- 
dine of  purple  silk,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  black  cord 
and  at  the  throat  by  a  clasp  of  silver,  in  which  was  set  an 
immense  opal,  which  gleamed  and  glanced  like  the  eye 
of  a  basilisk. 

While  I  yet  gazed  a  faint  phosphoric  light  appeared  on 
the  tripod  and  finally  leaped  upward  with  a  pale  flame, 
casting  a  ghastly  pallor  on  the  face  of  the  Magian. 

Then  a  soft  moan,  as  of  the  sighing  of  the  summer 
night-wind,  fell  on  the  air,  swelling  and  swelling  until  it 
burst  into  an  enchanting  melody,  like  the  sobbing  of  an 
^Eolian  harp,  but  whence  proceeding  I  could  not  divine. 
The  fire  in  the  tripod  burned  more  brightly,  but  with  an 


unearthly  glare,  casting  dim  shadows  around,  for  the  radi- 
ance above  was  no  longer  seen.  Soon  the  weird  melody 
changed  its  rhythm  and  became  a  sort  of  chant,  and  the 
Rosicrucian,  with  hoarseand  tremulous  voice,  commenced 
an  invocation  in  a  tongue  strange,  harsh  and  uncouth, 
keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  the  melody.  A  soft  per- 
fume of  exquisite  fragrance  permeated  the  air,  and  the 
demon  figures  on  the  walls  appeared  as  though  violently 
agitated.  All  fear  in  me  had  vanished,  for  I  was  exult- 
ant in  the  thought  that  I  was  to  see  my  lost  one  again. 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased,  and  the  Magian  turned 
his  face  toward  me,  and  spoke  : 

"The  ordeal  is  not  void  of  danger,  O  Neophyte,  and 
thy  heart  must  need  be  dauntless  and  strong.  If  thou 
harborest  but  a  semblance  of  fear  within  thy  breast,  tempt 
not  the  Destroyers,  but  depart,  ere  it  is  too  late." 

"  I  have  no  fear.  If  it  is  so  fated,  I  am  content  to  die ; 
ay,  would  bless  the  fate  that  united  me  to  my  Madoline." 

"  Then  come,  and  take  thy  stand  as  befits  a  neophyte." 
So  saying,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  placed  me  on  the 
lowermost  of  the  three  steps  supporting  the  tripod,  grasp- 
ing with  each  hand  one  of  its  supports,  which  were  in  the 
form  of  serpents,  their  heads  supporting  the  basin  or  re- 
ceptacle which  contained  the  mystic  fire.  This  done,  he 
resumed  his  stand,  as  before. 

"  Be  not  affrighted  at  the  evil  shapes.  Whilst  supported 
on  the  triple  stone,  they  cannot  harm  thee;  but  if  thou 
quittest  thy  touch  of  tripod  or  stone,  THEN  thou  art 

LOST !  " 

I  seemed  to  hear,  far  above  me,  mocking  voices  echo, 
"  Lost !  lost !  lost !  "  An  awful  dread  took  possession  of 
me.  I  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  gigantic  Shape,  that  was 
yet  shapeless,  looming  upward  through  the  thickening 
gloom.  The  face  (oh  !  how  horrible)  gazed  down  on  me 
with  a  hellish  glance;  the  eyes  were  like  white-hot  coals; 
and  It  smiled  as  Sathanas  might  smile  in  the  act  of  clutch- 
ing a  damned  soul. 

"Be  steadfast,  or  thou  art  doomed!"  shrieked  The 
Master;  who  still  grasped,  with  me,  the  serpent-like  sup- 
ports. Over  these  had  come  a  horrifying  transformation. 
They  seemed  to  live  and  writhe  in  our  hands,  as  though 
struggling  to  escape,  their  eyes  darting  forth  baleful 
malignity,  in  sympathy  with  the  fell  fiends  around.  The 
air  teemed  with  awful  phantoms,  shapeless  and  vast,  and 
grisly  arms  were  outstretched  to  clutch  us,  but  were 
driven  hurtling  back  by  the  protective  power  of  the  triple 
stone. 

The  Magian  looked  like  one  not  of  the  earth,  and 
great  drops  of  sweat  coursed  down  his  pallid  visage.  And 
still  we  gripped  the  serpents.  And  the  flame  leaped,  and 
the  fiends  clutched,  and  the  serpents  writhed.  But  sud- 
denly was  heard  the  ghostly  melody,  rising  faintly  through 
the  noiseless  tumult — rising  higher,  higher,  and  still 
higher,  till  the  deadly  phantoms  faded  and  vanished  from 
sight. 

The  music  poured  forth  loudly  and  wild — an  exultant 
strain,  a  poean  for  the  "anquishment  of  the  hosts  of  hell. 
The  serpents  were  stilled,  and  the  flame  in  the  tripod 
flickered  but  feebly ;  for  the  starry  radiance  again  o'er- 
canopied  us,  and  the  glorious  form  of  my  sainted  Mad- 
oline stood  before  me.  In  all  the  beauty  of  earth,  and 
with  a  heavenly  smile,  she  gazed  on  me,  with  outstretched 
arms,  and,  beckoning  me  with  a  yearning  glance  of  un- 
utterable love,- floated  upward  to  the  radiance  above,  and 
— I  remembered  no  more. 

*         *  *  *•*".-'#  *         *  * 

I  awoke  to  consciousness  after  many  days,  as  they  told 

me ;  but  for  weeks  I  lay  hovering  on  the  confines  of  the 

tomb,  praying  for  death.    But  it  was  not  to  be.  Death 

comes  in  his  own  good  time. 

I  found  I  was  still  in  the  house  of  Hargraves.  The 

physician  in  attendance  told  me  I  had  passed  through  the 

perils  of  an  attack  of  brain  fever — a  result  of  extreme 

mental  distress. 
On  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  the  Magian  had  left 

England  for  the  East.    The  follow  ing  letter  was  handed 

me : 

BROTHER:  Thou  hast  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  demon 
haunts,  and  reaped  the  reward  of  thy  daring.  Thy  soul  is 
mightier  than  thy  poor  body,  and  I  leave  thee  unconscious. 
Hut  thou  wilt  recover;  and  then,  if  thou  desirest  more  light, 
seek  me  in  •  the  house  of  Harasda,  the  Master  of  Secrets, 
to  whom  I  now  go.  Thou  wilt  find  the  August  One  in  the 
city  of  Aleppo,  and  if  found  worthy,  will  be  prepared  for  the 
second  step  of  the  tripod  altar,  and  strengthened  for  the  awful 
ordeal  of  the  fire  and  of  the  Grim  Destroyer  Fcrista.  Lurking 
dangers  yet  threaten  thee,  U  Searcher  after  Truth;  but  be  stead- 
fast. Quail  not,  and  thy  reward  shall  be  great,  for  thy  soul  shall 
commune  with  the  spirit  of  thy  angel  Madoline.  S.  II. 

******** 

I  am  forbidden  to  move  for  yet  another  month— a  weary 
month!  Perchance  I  may  be  too  late,  and  nevermore 
shall  I  see  my  waiting  angel,  until  Death,  the  releaser, 
claims  his  willing  prey. 

In  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  I  hear  the  ghostly 
melody,  sobbing  a  dirge  for  the  dead,  a  requiem  for  the 
soul  of  my  sweet  Madoline ! 

Anon  I  dream  of  the.ca'm  deep  sea  whispering  of  peace 
and  rest. 

******** 
I  could  not  brook  the  delay.    I  have  called  upon  my 
weakened  forces  and  summoned  up  all  my  strength,  that 
I  may  go  to  the  abode  of  the  August  One.    Yet  I  fear— 

The  man  who  lives  too  fast  is  bound  to  die  too  quick.— 
New  Orleans  Picayune. 


THE   HARP  OF  THH  WF.ST. 


I!Y  HIRAM   IIOYT  KICHMONn. 


O  clime  of  the  sunset !  more  richly  endowed 
Than  Hispan  the  knightly  or  Gallia  the  proud; 

Where  the  lakes  of  old  Scotia  were  lost  in  the  maze 
Of  thy  thousands  that  mirror  their  heavy-fringed  banks 
Of  mountain  and  crag;  and  the  stateliest  ranks 

That  ever  stood  sentinel  watch  to  the  gaze 
Of  a  sky  bending  closer  and  breathing  more  near 
Than  a  heart  ever  throbbed  to  the  fall  of  a  tear. 

Though  the  soul  be  as  barren  as  ("obi's  bleak  heath, 
And  the  spirit  of  song  in  the  cold  throes  of  death, 
Can  human  hand  throttle  the  play  of  the  breeze 
O'er  the  harp  that  old  Nature  unwittingly  strung 
When  the  windows  of  heaven  wide  open  were  flung, 

For  thousandfold  years  to  thy  masterful  trees? 
Can  the  ear  fail  to  hear  or  the  eye  fail  to  see 
Thy  sweet  song,  thy  rich  crown,  great  Voscmite? 

Though  the  brow  of  Olympus  be  crowded  with  thrones, 
And  the  cliffs  of  Parnassus  resound  with  the  tones 

Of  the  Muses  who  sang  at  the  foot  of  their  god. 
Not  Apollo's  great  steeds  nor  the  flame  of  his  car, 
Nor  Mars  with  the  terrible  glitter  of  war, 

Can  dazzle  the  face  of  thy  sun  and  thy  sod, 
Bright  Star  of  the  West !    Thou  art  empire's  own  idol — 
The  steed  of  the  lightning,  untamed  to  the  bridle. 

What  is  history's  wreath  but  the  record  of  death? 
Time  breathes  on  the  tablet  it  fades  with  his  breath; 

But  Nature  has  written  in  language  so  strong 
That  Eternity's  finger  alone  can  displace 
And  stamp  its  own  letters  to  fill  up  the  space. 

Our  castles  arc  mountains,  our  history  long — 
So  long  that  we  simply  write  Cod  on  the  page, 
And  leave  other  nations  to  guess  at  our  age. 

Onr  song  is  the  present ;  God  tills  up  the  past 
With  His  rock-written  letters — a  volume  so  vast 

No  hand  may  transcribe  what  He  leaves  as  His  own. 
From  Sinai  we  come,  with  his  prophet  of  old, 
To  the  valley  where  glitters  the  altar  of  gold. 

Shall  we  break  in  our  frenzy  the  tables  of  stone? 
No!  the  letters  are  fresh,  and  deep  graven  the  hand  ; 
F'ar  too  sacred  our  charge;  as  he  writ,  let  them  stand! 

When  those  tablets  of  Nature  shall  yield  to  the  brain, 
And  some  grand  bard  interprets  the  words  they  contain, 

What  a  song  shall  burst  forth  from  the  prison  of  thought 
As  his  hand  passes  over  the  magical  strings, 
And  each  chord  at  his  touch  into  unison  springs 

As  the  wing  of  its  impulse  is  hastily  caught ! 
No  harp  more  divine  in  the  turn  of  the  earth 
Shall  throb  to  the  measures  of  sorrow  and  mirth! 


MY  LAST  OFFER. 

I  had  been  sitting  for  quite  awhile  by  the  narrow 
meandering  creek,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  question  : 
"  Beautiful,  isn't  it? " 
"  Where  on  earth  did  you  come  from?" 
"  Oh,  the  ranch." 
"  Where  is  the  ranch? " 

"  About  four  miles  down  the  road;  down  where  you 
turn  off  at  the  sheep  corral.  There's  going  to  be  a  ball 
to-night  at  the  hotel.    Will  you  come?  " 

"  Certainly  I  shall  go." 

"  Will  you  dance  the  first  dance  with  me?  I  don't 
dance  any  round  dances." 

I  danced  the  first  dance  with  him  and  the  last.  Then 
he  asked  the  privilege  of  "seeing  me  to  the  camp," 
which  was  accorded.  ( )n  my  way  the  momentous  ques- 
tion was  popped.    I  replied  by  asking — 

"  What  have  you  to  marry  on?" 

"  Oh,  my  uncle's  rich,  you  know." 

"  Hut  your  uncle  is  not  you." 

"  Oh,  he's  rich,  you  know.  His  (arm  has  six  thousand 
acres ;  then  he  has  over  ten  thousand  sheep,  besides  money 
in  the  bank." 

"  But  that  is  not  you." 

"  Oh,  but  I'm  his  heir.    He  says  so." 

"  He  may  marry." 

"  Never;  he's  too  old." 

"  How  bid  is  he?" 

"  Forty-five." 

"  Just  the  right  age  for  some  nice  old  maid  to  come  up 
from  the  city  and  make  him  think  he's  the  nicest  man  in 
the  country,  and  win  him  to  matrimony." 

"Oh,  no;  he'll  never  marry.  If  he  does  I  have  my 
horse,  and  it's  worth  fifty  dollars!" 

After  a  bit  of  silence — 

"  Come,  now;  say  you'll  come  up  after  buck-shur'n'." 

Periods  of  time  are  calculated  in  those  parts  from 
"  Sheep-shur'n',"  "buck-shur'n"'  and  "  lamb-shur'n'." 

I  thought  it  about  time  to  put  on  an  air  of  severity. 

"  Do  you  consider  this  honorable?  Have  you  not  been 
[laying  attention  to  Nancy?  What  would  she  say  if  she 
were  to  see  you  now?  " 

"  Now  I  want  you  to  understand  I  hain't  sat  down  and 
had  no  talk  with  Nancy,  nutherl" 

Notwithstanding  which  Nancy  never  spoke  to  me  again. 


Nature  in  all  her  creations  is  governed  by  the  laws  of 
compensation.  What  is  lacking  in  one  quarter  is  amply 
provided  for  in  another.  The  man  with  the  softest  brain 
generally  has  the  hardest  cheek.—  The  Judge. 

It's  a  mean  Chicago  woman  who  will  send  her  husband 
for  the  doctor,  and  while  he  is  gone  run  over  to  the  court- 
house anJ  (icl  a  divorce  from  him, — Philadelphia  Call, 
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MISCEGENATION. 


The  Story  of  Clara  Latimer  and  Pong  Long. 


BY  LULY  A.  LITTLETON. 

"  Daughter,  daughter,  can  I  say  or  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent this  disgracefully  unholy  alliance?  Oh,  my  heart  is 
broken ! " 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  breaks  at  the  wrong  time.  At  the 
very  first  moment  I  can  step  from  eighteen  years  of 
poverty  into  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury—" 

"  With  a  Chinaman  to  provide  it?  "  groaned  the  mother. 

"  You  know  Pong  Long  is  a  partner  in  one  of  the 
largest  Chinese  mercantile  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  is  worth  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"  But  you  cannot  love  him !  Oh,  my  child,  when  your 
elder  sister  engaged  herself  to  a  Chinaman  a  higher 
power  intervened  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  him. 
Death  took  away  Ah  Cheong,  and  preserved  to  us  our 
first-born.  Ah,  how  much  better  was  her  choice,  for  Ah 
Cheong  was  a  Christian  according  to  his  lights,  and  doing 
the  best  he  knew  how;  while  Pong  Long  has  no  desire  to 
change  his  religion,  and  worse  still,  has  already  a  wife  in 
China." 

"  Pooh !— only  a  Chinese  wife!  " 

"  Yes,  only  a  Chinese  wife;  but  his  wife,  according  to 
the  laws  of  China.  And  when  he  left  California  to  go 
home  and  espouse  her,  were  you  not  the  first  one  to  wish 
him  happiness  and  bid  him  God  speed  on  his  errand? 
Come,  my  child,  come  home  with  us  before  it  is  too 
late;  and  when  you  are  ready  to  marry  choose  some 
steady,  respectable  man  whom  we  may  never  be  ashamed 
of,  and  you  may  be  proud  of." 

"  A  fig  for  your  steady,  respectable  man  !  What  could 
he  give  me?  A  life  of  toil,  a  life  of  barely  making  both 
ends  meet;  a  tiny  cottage  or  stuffy  little  rooms;  a  brood 
of  little  ones  to  feed  and  clothe  and  educate,  or  doctor  or 
bury — and  nothing  to  do  it  with.  I  know  all  about  the 
steady,  respectable  American  business.  Am  I  not  the 
daughter  of  a  steady,  respectable  American?  And  what 
do  I  amount  to?— a  teacher,  teaching  a  Chinese  school, 
because  my  parents  are  not  able  to  give  me  even  a  lrugal 
support!  Have  I  a  single  accomplishment?  I  think  you 
should  be  thankful  to  Pong  Long  for  wanting  me.  A 
rich  man  of  any  other  race  would  not  have  me." 

"  We  did  the  best  we  could.  If  it  did  not  amount  to 
much— if  your  home  was  plain — how  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  a  Chinese  home!  And  if  we  had  little  of  every- 
thing else,  we  had  plenty  of  love,  and  without  love  there 
is  no  happiness." 

"  I  find  no  fault  with  what  you  have  not  or  have  done. 
I  do  not  deny  that  you  did  the  best  you  could.  Put  I 
can  do  better.  My  children  need  be  deprived  of  nothing, 
for  they  will  be  reared  in  plenty;  and  as  for  love,  it  always 
flies  through  the  window  w  hen  poverty  stalks  through  the 
door." 

"Do  not  harden  your  heart  so!  At  your  feet  let  me 
plead  with  you,  not  for  my  sake— do  what  you  will,  you 
are  ever  my  child — but  for  your  own.  Think  only  of 
yourself.  When  your  letter  reached  us  yesterday  your 
father  threw  up  his  work  and  spent  his  last  cent  in  buying 
fares  for  the  city,  firmly  believing  that  you  would  heed  a 
mother's  remonstrances.  Oh,  if  we  had  only  come  to 
follow  you  to  Lone  Mountain,  instead  of  seeing  you  de- 
liberately jump  into  this  yawning  gulf!  Take  this  load  off 
our  hearts.  Let  your  father  start  out  again  in  search  of  a 
job  in  cheerfulness,  in  happiness." 

"  There  it  goes  again — '  no  money,'  '  last  cent,'  '  job ' 
or  '  no  job,'  from  morning  till  night,  from  one  year's  end 
to  another!  They  are  the  only  words  of  my  whole  life 
that  I  can  never  forget.  And  yet  you  would  try  to  pre- 
vent me  from  marrying  a  rich  man.  It  is  because  I  am 
thinking  of  myself  that  I  marry  Pong  Long.  Hark ! 
there  is  the  carriage  at  the  door  now.  Is  my  bonnet  on 
straight  ?  Pong  Long  is  calling  me.  No  more  teaching 
school  day  after  day;  no  more  faded  dresses  and  empty 
pockets;  but  a  grand  house,  servants  to  wait  upon  me,  a 
carriage  when  I  go  out.  Good-bye,  mother;  good-bye, 
father.  A  short  half-hour  more  and  I  am  a  woman  of 
wealth.'  I  shall  help  you  then." 

"Never!  Do  not  insult  us  by  saying  it.  If  you  are 
determined  to  take  this  step,  the  home  which  you  spurn 
so  proudly  will  henceforth  spurn  you.  You  are  no  longer 
our  child." 

"  Hush,  father,  hush !  Yes,  yes — always  your  mother's 
child!  Stay!  Do  not  hold  me;  there  is  yet  a  hope  that 
this  fearful  alliance  may  be  prevented.  Let  me  go  after 
her.    She  must  listen  to  me!" 

Some  one  pointed  the  direction  the  hack  had  taken. 
When  the  half-frenzied  woman  reached  the  parsonage  of 
the  minister  who  for  the  sake  of  ten  mighty  dollars  was 
willing  to  unite  in  the  holy  bonds  or  matrimony  this  ill- 
assorted  pair,  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pong  Long  were  receiving  congratulations. 

"Oh,  how  could  you!  Why  have  you  done  this 
thing?" 

"  Well,  my  wife  and  I  both  remonstrated  with  her,  but 
she  was  determined.  If  I  hadn't  done  it  some  one  else 
would." 

"  May  God  curse  you  and  yours  as  you  have  me  and 
mine  this  day  I"  cried  the  mother,  as  she  turned  away. 


A  week  after  the  marriage  Pong  Long  and  his  bride 
were  sitting  in  their  little  parlor. 

"  Pong  Long,  I  think  those  dirty  reporters  have  forgot- 
ten us  by  this  time,  and  we  may  venture  to  leave  these 
quarters." 

"  Do  you  want  to  leave  them?" 

"  Want  to  leave  them !  I  never  wanted  to  be  in  them. 
Stern  necessity  never  consults  our  inclinations.  I  hate 
the  very  sight  of  these  stuffy  little  rooms!" 

"  Do  you  know  1  like  them.  I  first  saw  you  here,  first 
fell  in  love  with  you  here,  and  have  spent  so  many  happy 
hours  here  in  school." 

"That's  all  very  well  for  you.  I  have  no  such  attach- 
ment for  them.    I'm  sick  to  death  of  them." 

"  Have  you  seen  some  place  you  like  more  better?" 

" '  Better'  is  enough,  Pong  Long.  How  many  times 
must  I  tell  you  to  leave  out  the  'more?'  I'm  afraid  you 
.vere  too  happy  in  school  to  think  enough  of  your  gram- 
mar. Of  course  I've  seen  places  I  like  better  than  this; 
don't  I  tell  you  I  hate  this?  Hundreds  of  them;  but  one 
in  particular — a  house  of  eleven  rooms,  in  the  Western 
Addition.  There  is  a  magnificent  view,  the  grounds  are 
beautiful,  and  there  is  a  carriage-house  with  rooms  above 
for  servants.  It  is  not  such  a  very  grand  place,  but  it 
will  do  to  start  in  with.  I  fell  so  in  love  with  it  that  I 
went  to  the  agent,  and  after  telling  him  something  of  my 
future  prospects,  he  gave  me  the  refusal  of  it  for  two  weeks. 
1  think  we  had  better  go  together  to-day  to  look  at  the 
place.  You  may  order  a  carriage;  it  will  attract  less  at- 
tention, besides  being  pleasanter  than  a  street  car." 

"  Is  it  quite  a  distance  from  Chinatown?" 

"  Why,  of  course  it  is.  I  haven't  married  Chinatown, 
you  know." 

"  How's  the  rent— as  cheap  as  this?  These  two  rooms 
are  only  six  dollars  a  month.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  as 
cheap  ones  again." 

"Oh,  my  goodness!  I'm  not  talking  of  renting.  I 
want  you  to  buy  it.    The  place  isn't  for  rent ;  it's  for  sale." 

"Oh,  you  want  me  to  buy  it?"  said  Pong  Long,  very 
deliberately,  with  a  most  curious  look  upon  his  yellow 
face.  "  It  would  be  too  far  for  the  boys  to  go ;  you  can't 
teach  school  out  there." 

"I  should  hope  not!  I  intend  never  to  teach  school 
again." 

"  Then  how  are  you  going  to  support  yourself?" 

"  Support  myself?  I  don't  propose  to  support  myself. 
That's  what  I  married  you  for." 

"  Truly,  you'd  like  me  to  buy  this  house?  How  much 
will  I  have  to  give  for  it?" 

"  The  price  is  $15,000;  but  the  agent  says,  cash  down, 
it  may  be  bought  for  something  less." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Pong  Long,  how  much  of  that  sum  can 
you  give  ? " 

"  You  know  well  that  I  have  nothing." 

"Well,  I  have  just  that  much;  so  I  suppose  it  will 
buy  it." 

"  Don't  jest,  Pong  Long.  Call  a  carriage  while  I  am 
getting  ready,  and  let's  go  out  and  look  at  our  new  home; 
for  I  am  determined  to  have  it." 

"Then  you  will  have  to  get  somebody  else  to  buy  it  for 
you,  for  I  never  had  so  much  money  in  all  my  life.  I 
might  possibly  borrow  a  hundred  dollars,  if  that  would  be 
any  use  to  you." 

"  Don't  fool  any  longer,  Pong  Long;  come." 

"  I  am  not  fooling." 

Mrs.  Pong  Long  paled. 

"  Pong  Long,  answer  me  seriously;  are  you  not  a  rich 
man  ? " 

"  Mrs.  Pong  Long,  seriously,  does  this  look  like  a  rich 
man? "and  he  took  a  Chinese  missive  from  his  pocket 
and  read  aloud : 

Poni;  Long  :  The  people  of  ten  thousand  ages  may  only  look 
down  with  contempt  on  foreign  devils.  As  you  have  taken  one 
this  day  for  a  second  wife,  we  can  give  you  work  no  longer.  Call 
at  any  time  for  your  wages  due. 

Sam  Kee  &  Co.,  732  Sacramento  St. 

"Pong  Long"— Mrs.  Pong  Long's  voice  trembled — 
"what  do  'work'  and  'wages'  mean?  Are  you  not  a 
partner  in  that  firm?  When  you  came  here  to  school  did 
you  not  tell  me  you  were  a  partner?  " 

"No.no;  I  told  you  I  belonged  there.  You  did  not 
ask  me  if  I  were  a  partner.  Do  you  think  if  I  owned  so 
much  money  I  would  stay  in  California  ?  Do  you  think  I 
would  marry  an  American?" 

"  Well,  then,  what  were  you — how  the  words  choke 
me — what  were  your  wages?  " 

"  Oh,  good,  very  good—  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  my 
rice." 

•  "God  have  mercy  on  me!  My  father — any  respect- 
able workingman — makes  more  than  that."  , 

"  What's  the  matter?    Why  do  you  cry?  " 

"  Pong  Long,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  If  you 
had  so  little  money  how  could  you  give  me  this  watch, 
this  chain,  this  diamond  ring — all  the  expensive  presents 
you  have  given  me?" 

"  My  expenses  are  not  great.  .Room  and  rice  cost 
nothing ;  only  send  home  five  dollars  a  month  to  my  first 
wife.  Chinese  people  not  often  put  money  in  bank,  but 
put  it  into  jewelry,  because  it  can  be  sold  again  and  not 
loose  much.  So  I  put  $500  into  jewelry  for  you ;  $300 
my  own  and  $200  I  borrowed." 

"  You  owe  $200  now,  you  mean?" 


"  Yes;  but  you  can  teach  school  and  soon  pay  that.  I 
will  get  you  plenty  of  scholars." 

"  Pong  Long,  look  at  me.    Are  you  crazy,  or  am  I?" 

"Crazy?  Oh,  no,  I'm  not  crazy.  I'll  stay  at  home 
with  you  one  week  more  to  celebrate  our  marriage ;  then 
I'll  go  and  find  work  again.  We'll  live  here  in  these  two 
rooms.  You  can  cook  and  teach  school.  We'll  soon  be 
out  of  debt;  then  we  can  save  a  little,  and  perhaps  in 
another  year  be  able  to  go  back  to  China  and  see  the  first 
wife.    Hi !  what  are  you  stamping  your  foot  for?" 

"Never  say  first  wife  to  me  again!  I  am  your  only 
wife." 

"  Yes,  here  in  California;  but  in  China  have  a  first  wife 
and  little  boy." 

"God  pity  me!.  I  am  your  first  and  only  wife  in  the 
world.    That  was  no  marriage  you  made  in  China." 

"Oh,  yes;  Chinese  custom  is  all  right;  marriage  is 
good — why  do  you  get  mad  and  pull  my  cue?  Chris- 
tian does  not  get  mad.  You  knew  when  I  went  home  to 
marry.  You  sent  a  nice  present  for  the  bride,  not  think- 
ing that  by  and  by  she'd  be  your  boss  wife.  What's  the 
use  of  crying?  You  knew  all  this  when  you  married  me. 
American  woman  is  a  fool.    Shall  I  whip  " 

"  Pong  Long,  don't  you  dare  to  touch  me  or  I'll  have 
you  arrested  in  five  minutes.  I'm  no  Chinese  woman,  to 
be  cuffed  around.  You  needn't  stay  at  home  another 
week  to  celebrate  your  marriage.  Hurry  off  to  your 
work;  find  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  leave  me  alone  for 
awhile.  Mother,  mother,  what  have  I  done! — changed 
poverty  for  disgrace  and  poverty  I" 

Three  years  passed.  Pong  Long  and  his  wife  disap- 
peared. Some  said  they  were  in  Oregon,  some  that  they 
had  gone  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  others  still  that  they 
had  gone  to  Australia,  where  a  large  proportion  of  work- 
ing women  had  married  Chinamen  and  were  living  in 
comparative  happiness.  Chinese  and  whites  had  so 
much  to  do,  so  much  to  think  of,  that  the  names  of  Pong 
Long  and  Clara  Latimer  were  almost  forgotten. 

In  December,  1883,  a  woman  who  kept  a  low  groggery 
on  the  city  front,  after  a  protracted  spree,  swallowed  a 
dose  of  strychnine.  Her  affrighted  customers  ran  for 
medical  aid,  but  before  it  reached  her  the  suicide  died  in 
horrible  agony. 

"  Well,  she  got  ahead  of  me  this  time.  I  don't  remem- 
ber how  often  I've  pumped  that  woman  out  the  past  year, 
but  she's  done  it  at  last !"  remarked  the  physician,  as  he 
turned  away. 

Search  where  he  would  the  Public  Administrator  found 
nothing  in  the  suicide's  rooms  but  a  roll  of  liquor  bills — 
mostly  unpaid — one  or  two  bundles  of  old  clothes,  and  a 
Chinese  woman's  costume.  In  the  pocket  of  the  coat 
was  a  folded  piece  of  paper.  From  it  rolled  a  bright  five- 
cent  piece  onto  the  floor.  'The  officer  glanced  at  the 
writing,  took  off  his  glasses,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  a  bit, 
said: 

"  Boys,  you  may  read  this  to  me,  if  you  please;  my 
eyes  are  rather  weak  to-day." 

So  the  boys  read  it.  It  was  addressed  simply  "  To  My 
Mother : " 

"  Only  three  years  have  passed  since  you  came  into  my 
little  parlor  to  plead  with  me  not  to  marry  a  Chinaman. 
Only  three  years,  and  yet  it  seems  a  lifetime  !  I  do  not 
intend  to  burden  you  with  a  story  of  trials,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  enough  to  unfold  before  the  dazed  eyes  of  any 
misguided  girl  who  falls  in  love  with  a  Chinaman,  or  who 
imagines  a  Chinaman  has  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

"  I  did  not  marry  for  love.  I  was  confident  that  Pong 
Long  loved  me,  but  I  married  him  for  money.  I  did  not 
get  it.  Pong  Long  was  not  a  partner  in  Sam  Kee's,  as  I 
supposed;  he  was  only  an  employe  on  wages  of  fifty  dol- 
lars and  board.  Neither  did  I  revel  in  his  love ;  he  had 
not  even  respect  for  me.  I  cannot  tell  why  I  did  not 
leave  him  at  once,  unless  it  was  because  I  was  so  utterly 
alone.  I  had  no  friend,  yellow  or  white.  I  had  dis- 
graced myself  with  the  whites  in  marrying  a  Chinaman. 
Pong  Long  disgraced  himself  with  his  people  in  marry- 
ing a  white  girl.  He  was  dismissed  at  once  from  service, 
and  could  find  no  steady  work  again.  Out  of  the  money 
he  made  from  odd  jobs  here  and  there  he  sent  five  dol- 
lars a  month  regularly  to  his  Chinese  wife.  My  needs 
were  not  considered  at  all.  Then  on  borrowed  money 
we  floated  from  town  to  town.  Everywhere  his  story  had 
gone  before  him  and  he  could  get  no  work.  Finally  we 
drifted  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  there  to  China. 

"Cheerless  and  dirty  as  the  San  Francisco  Chinese 
homes  are,  a  thousand  times  dirtier  and  more  cheerless 
are  the  Chinese  homes  of  China.  Dreary  and  lonesome 
as  was  my  married  life  in  San  Francisco,  it  became 
torture  in  China.  I  dared  not  go  into  the  presence  of 
my  mother-in-law— a  greasy,  ignorant,  stupid  mountain 
of  flesh— without  bowing  humbly  to  her.  In  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening  I  had  to  bow  humbly  before  the 
first  wife.  I  had  to  obey  both  of  them.  I  was  almost 
crazy,  and  commenced  smoking  opium  to  drown  my 
grief.  If  I  complained  to  Pong  Long,  he  said  my  lot  was 
not  half  as  bad  as  a  Chinese  second  wife's  would  be. 
And  yet  their  excuse  for  beating  me  was  most  often  be- 
cause I  was  a  foreign  devil. 

"  If  I  went  into  the  street  my  punishment  was  worse. 
In  the  house  it  was  only  mother-in-law,  boss-wife  and 
husband;  in  public  it  was  everybody.  For  though  by 
this  time  I  wore  Chinese  clothes,  dressed  my  hair  in  Chi- 
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nese  style,  and — thanks  to  my  brunette  complexion—1 
looked  quite  the  native  born,  neighbors  knew  of  my 
nationality  and  whispered  it  in  the  crowds  when  they  saw 
me.    I  was  spat  upon,  pelted  and  knocked  down. 

"When  my  babe  was  born  the  boss-wife  claimed  it. 
One  day,  with  a  dash  of  my  maiden  spirit,  I  resented  her 
interference.  For  my  impudence  I  received  such  a  beat- 
ing that  not  an  inch  of  my  body  but  was  bruised  and  dis- 
colored. I  made  up  my  mind  to  endure  no  longer.  At 
midnight  I  arose,  shaved  my  front  head,  braided  my  hair 
in  a  cue,  put  on  the  only  suit  of  Chinese  clothes  my  hus- 
band possessed,  and  thus  disguised  as  a  man,  took  my 
babe  and  slipped  away.  I  walked  rapidly  at  first,  then 
ran,  scarce  knowing  which  way  to  take,  only  to  follow  the 
river,  and  that  some  time  or  other,  if  not  captured,  I 
would  reach  Canton.  On  the  third  day  I  was  so  foot- 
sore and  weary  that  I  begged  a  bargeman  to  take  me  into 
Canton,  whither  he  was  going.  He  would  not  unless  I 
paid  him  something. 

"' Have  I  not  told  you,' said  I,  'that  my  wife  is  but 
just  buried,  and  it  took  all  my  money?  I  have  not  a  sin- 
gle cash  to  buy  milk  for  my  babe,  which  I  am  afraid  will 
perish  before  I  reach  its  grandmother.' 

"  I  commenced  singing  a  lullaby,  as  if  to  soothe  it. 

"  '  Ha,  if  you  can  sing  something  like  that  to  entertain 
me  as  we  go  along,  I  will  take  you  without  any  money.' 

"I  got  in  without  further  ado,  and  sang  song  after 
song.  When  1  had  finished  the  second  one  two  passen- 
gers came  toward  me. 

"  '  Where  did  you  learn  that  kind  of  singing? ' 

"  '  In  California,  at  the  Mission  School.' 

"  They  spoke  eagerly  to  each  other  for  a  few  moments, 
then  asked  : 

"  '  If  you  were  to  see  a  foreign  devil  of  a  woman  would 
you  know  her? ' 
"  My  heart  stood  still  as  I  answered : 
"  '  Indeed  I  would;  why  do  you  ask? ' 
"  '  Have  you  seen  one  to-day? ' 
"'Not  I.' 

"  '  Where  did  you  come  from?' 

"  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  last  settlement  I  had 
passed  through,  and  asked : 
"  'Are  you  hunting  some  one? ' 

"  '  Yes,  a  foreign  devil  of  a  woman  became  Pong  I  .ong's 
wife,  and  ran  away  from  him.  Of  course  he  doesn't  care 
for  her  and  is  glad  enough  to  be  rid  of  her ;  but  our  laws 
do  not  permit  a  wife  to  leave  her  husband.  So  we  have 
been  sent  to  Canton  to  intercept  her  before  she  gets  to 
the  consulate.  These  foreign  devils  always  help  a  woman 
off ;  they  have  no  respect  for  men.  How  does  a  foreign 
devil  of  a  woman  look?' 

"  I  gave  as  different  a  description  of  myself  as  possible, 
dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  American  women  always  have 
red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  agreed  to  go  with  them  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  consulate  and  point  out  the  woman  if 
I  saw  her.  And  so,  with  beating  heart,  I  walked  beside 
the  two  men  who  were  sent  to  take  me  back  to  Pong 
Long,  dead  or  alive. 

"  When  we  reached  the  consulate  an  American  gentle- 
man was  about  entering  the  door.  I  ran  to  him  and 
caught  his  hand,  then  cried  to  my  astonished  friends: 

"'Thank  you  for  bringing  me  here;  I  should  have 
been  lost  in  Canton's  labyrinth  of  streets  but  for  you.  I 
am  the  foreign  devil  you  are  after.  Take  me  back  to 
Pong  Long  if  you  can.' 

"  When  my  story  was  heard  and  my  bruises  shown,  the 
American  residents  made  up  a  purse  for  me  and  my  babe, 
and  we  were  sent  off  on  the  first  steamer  for  California. 

"  Home  again !  Where  should  I  go — what  should  I 
do?  I  took  a  small  room  and  tried  sewing;  that  was  a 
failure.  I  tried  work  of  various  kinds;  I  failed  every 
time.  The  habit  of  smoking  opium  grew  upon  me.  I 
took  to  drinking;  that  was  worse.  I  was  arrested  a  num- 
ber of  times  for  being  drun  <  on  the  street.  Sometimes  I 
had  my  child  with  me.  The  papers  spoke  of  it  as  a  re- 
volting sight.  My  babe  died.  I  was  not  sorry.  I  loved 
it  for  my  own  sake,  but  I  hated  it  for  its  father's  sake. 

"  Mother,  I  met  you  on  the  street  one  day.  I  longed 
to  speak  to  you,  to  touch  you.    You  did  not  notice  me. 

"  '  Missus,  please  give  me  five  cents,'  I  begged. 

"  My  good  woman,  you  have  been  drinking  too  much 
already.' 

"'I  swear. I  will  not  spend  it  for  liquor.  Only  five 
cents!' 

"  Mother,  I  kept  my  vow.  I  took  the  little  coin  home 
to  caress  it.  Here  it  is.  I  touched  your  hand  as  you 
gave  it  to  me.  You  did  not  shrink.  Thank  Cod,  while 
you  were  comforting  me  you  did  not  know  me! 

"  O  mother ! — gray  and  softened  and  beautified  with 
trouble  !— this  letter  will  relieve  you  of  all  suspense.  You 
need  no  longer  pray  for  blessings  on  your  erring  child. 
You  need  no  longer  cry  '  I  know  not  whether  she  is  living 
or  dead !'  You  can  say,  with  me,  at  last,  '  She  is  at 
rest.' 

"  And  if  my  short  life  of  misery  will  only  serve  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  think  that  in  marrying  a  Chinaman 
their  future  will  be  a  realization  of  an  Oriental  dream  of 
luxury  and  splendor,  my  false  step  will  not  have  been 
taken  in  vain,  nor  would  I  regret  one  moment's  agony. 

"  Clara  Latimer." 

Our  happiness  and  misery  are  trusted  to  our  conduct, 
and  made  to  depend  upon  it. 


THE  TWADDLER. 

"  Dominie,"  I  said  in  my  old-fashioned  way,  to  an  emi- 
nent divine  whom  I  am  proud  to  number  among  my 
friends,  "  Dominie,"  I  said,  "I'm  surprised  that  you  don't 
make  Sharon  a  text  for  a  sermon." 

His  reverence  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  a  sad 
case,  a  sad  case. 

"  Sad  be  hanged,"  says  I ;  "  what's  there  sad  about  my 
friend  Sharon?  He's  got  two  hotels,  a  magnificent  country 
scat,  a  bank,  mines,  and  millions  in  city  real  estate.  Is 
there  any  thing  sad  about  that?  Isn't  he  the  very  devil 
among  the  ladies,  too?  Is  there  any  good  thing  in  the 
world  that  Sharon  hasn't  got?  Isn't  he  just  loaded  down 
with  the  things  we're  all  after?  I  include  the  respect  of 
our  fellow-men,  for  I  notice  that  wherever  he  goes  people 
are  proud  to  get  a  nod  from  him,  and  are  delighted  if  he 
stops  to  make  them  notable  by  shaking  their  hands. 
Watch  him  when  he  comes  out  of  court  these  days,  and 
see  how  respectfully  he  is  regarded  and  spoken  to. 
Dominie,"  says  I,  "  there's  a  chance  for  you  to  preach  to 
young  men,  and  enforce  the  truth  that  piety  and  virtue 
alone  lead  to  riches  and  honor." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  said  my  friend  the  eminent  divine,  giving 
me  a  jocose  poke  in  the  ribs. 

"Come,  now,  Dominie,"  I  persisted,  "  if  you  were  called 
on  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  wouldn't  you  in  spirit 
take  off  your  hat  to  the  corpse?" 

His  reverence  asked  me  why  I  hadn't  been  to  church 
lately.   

Naturally  the  foregoing  conversation  with  my  reverend 
friend  put  me  in  a  religious  frame  of  mind,  and  last  Sun- 
day I  strolled  up  to  his  church.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  in  the  city.  Only  the  very  wealthiest  people 
are  welcomed,  though,  of  course,  prejudices  must  be  re- 
garded, and  a  poor  person  who  is  presumptuous  enough 
to  enter  the  sacred  edifice  will  not  be  ejected.  I  was  ac- 
companied by  a  young  friend  who  has  an  artistic  talent, 
and  the  rascal  used  his  pencil  unknown  to  me  while  my 
friend  the  dominie  went  through  the  service  with  that 
rich,  sonorous  formality  that  would  astonish  those  low  fel- 
lows the  Apostles  if  they  could  come  out  of  their  pauper 
graves  and  witness  it.  I  may  say  without  vanity  that  a 
more  religious  man  than  myself  does  not  exist,  and  I 
have  the  deepest  respect  for  the  ordinance  s  of  the  church. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  I  said  to  my  young  friend,  on  our  way 
to  the  sanctuary,  "  don't  tell  me  that  Lent  isn't  a  fine  in- 
stitution. I  tell  you,  sir,  that  our  fathers  found  fasting 
and  prayer  good  for  their  bodies  and  souls,  and  so  should 
we.  It  pleases  me  to  go  into  a  church  during  Lent  and 
see  the  fashionable  world  bowing  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  their  Milker.  It's  a  most  respect- 
able thing  to  do,  and  besides  it  rests  us  after  our 
ceaseless  round  of  elegant  pleasure.  This  is  a  Christian 
land,  my  young  friend.  We  arc  a  Christian  people,  so 
don't  scoff  at  our  usages.  The  disreputable  scientific  and 
infidel  people  say  that  religion  is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
masses,  but  that's  only  because  they  speak  out  of  the 
wicked  desire  of  their  hearts.  We  are  still  a  pious  people, 
sir,  and  love  .to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace.  If  I  had  my 
way,  rascals  like  Ingersoll  should  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail  for  their  lies  about  the  spread  of  indifference  to  religion. 
It  would  be  a  dark  day,  to  my  mind,  if  the  holy  season  of 
Lent  were  no  longer  generally  observed.  You  will  see 
the  church  crowded  by  humble  sinners,  sir.  I'm  afraid 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  a  seat." 

As  we  were  leaving  the  sanctuary  my  young  friend  tore 
a  leaf  out  of  his  notebook  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  shows 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  church  very  faithfully  : 


I  had  a  late  supper  next  night  at  the  club  with  my 
young  friend.  Regardless  of  my  expostulations,  he  ate 
roast  beef  heartily.  As  for  me,  I  remembered  my  relig- 
ious duty  and  stuck  to  fish. 

"  You  seem  to  have  no  regard  for  Lent,"  I  said  severely. 

"  Yes  I  have,  Persiflage,"  he  said,  taking  another  slice 
of  beef.    "  I've  been  observing  it  to-night." 


"  How,  sir?" 

"  After  the  manner  of  this  Christian  country.  Your 
form  of  observing  Lent  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  as  high 
esteem  as  mine  with  this  Christian  people,  old  boy. 
Look  at  that  for  a  penitential  congregation." 

So  saying,  he  tossed  me  this  : 


I  have  scratched  Olarovsky,  the  Russian  consul,  off 
my  list  of  acquaintances.  He  has  personal  peculiarities 
that  offend  my  taste— tor  instance,  the  Roman  method  of 
making  room  for  more  food  and  wine  at  dinner.  Put  I 
was  willing  to  overlook  this  sort  of  thing  on  account  of 
his  official  position.  What  has  decided  me  to  cut  him 
hereafter  was  that  scurvy  trick  of  his  exposed  by  my 
friend  Mike  de  Young  in  his  paper  the  other  day.  I  mean 
Olarovsky's  inviting  Cerster  and  a  whole  party  down  to 
Menlo,  pretending  that  he  had  a  manor  there,  taking  the 
crowd  to  another  man's  house,  neglecting  some  of  his 
guests,  and  letting  Count  Zackeroff  pay  for  the  railroad 
tickets,  carriages  and  everything  else.  I  happened  to  be 
standing  in  the  Palace  when  the  party  returned.  Olarov- 
sky was  moving  off  with  my  talented  and  charming  friend 
Cerster,  when  the  count  called  to  him. 

"'Excuse  me,"  said  the  thrifty  consul,  "you  see  I  am 
escorting  Madame  to  her  apartments." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  count,  with  a  most  unpleasant  look  in 
his  eye,  "  I  see ;  but  you  come  down  here  immediately. 
I  want  to  see  you." 

Turning  to  me,  the  count  said,  as  the  consul  departed  : 

"  Persiflage,  my  boy,  this  little  treat  of  Olarovsky's  has 
cost  me  about  three  hundred  dollars." 

Presently  the  rascally  representative  of  the  Czar  turned 
up,  calm,  smiling  and  easy. 

"  Olarovsky,"  said  the  count,  going  close  up  to  him, 
"  you  have  been  away  from  Russia  some  fifteen  years, 
haven't  you?" 

"  Fifteen  years  and  three  months,  my  dear  count. 
Why?" 

"You've  spent  most  of  that  time  in  China,  haven't 

you?" 
"  Yes;  why?" 

"Only  because  I  want  to  say  that  you've  been  away 
from  Russia  so  long  that  you  have  forgotten  what  a  gen- 
tleman is  like,  and  have  lived  in  China  so  much  that 
you're  no'  better  than  a  Chinaman." 

Saying  this,  my  friend  the  count  snap]>ed  his  fingers 
under  the  nose  of  the  undisturbed  and  still  smiling  Ola- 
rovsky, and  walked  off. 

"Zackeroff,"  I  said  to  the  count,  a  few  minutes  later, 
"you  made  a  little  mistake.  You  didn't  treat  our  friend 
just  right." 

"  How  so,  sir?"  cried  the  count,  angrily. 

"  You  forgot  to  spit  in  his  face,"  said  I ;  and  the  count 
gave  me  a  cigar.  Persiflage. 


w  ENDELL  IMIII.I  II'S'S  MFTIIOD. 


The  method  of  Wendell  Phillips  was  all  comprehended 
in  one  word,  agitation.  Read  his  lecture  on  "  Public 
Opinion,"  and  see  how  he  develops  his  philosophy  when 
he  says:  "No  matter  where  you  meet  a  dozen  earnest 
men  pledged  to  a  new  idea — wherever  you  have  met 
them,  you  have  met  the  beginning  of  a  revolution.  There 
arc  those  who  occasionally  weary  of  moral  suasion,  and 
sigh  for  something  tangible.  The  man  who  launches  a 
sound  argument,  who  sets  on  two  feet  a  startling  fact  and 
bids  it  travel  from  Maine  to  Ceorgia,  is  just  as  certain 
that  in  the  end  he  will  change  the  government  as  if,  to 
destroy  the  Capitol,  he  had  placed  gunpowder  under  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Agitation  is  the  diet  of  a  free  people. 
Stand,  then,  on  the  pedestal  of  your  own  individual  in- 
dependence; summon  these  institutions  about  you  and 
judge  them." 


ft 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GENTLEMAN  JOE. 

A.  Story  of  the  Great  Cattle  Range. 


BY  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 


In  a  spur  of  the  Sierras  lies  a  green  valley,  locked  in  by 
the  winter  snows  as  inexorably  as  if  man  instead  of  nature 
were  the  jailer.  Here  are  the  winter  quarters  of  a  herd 
of  cattle,  gaining  mere  subsistence  from  the  green  sage. 
The  cattle  are  guarded  by  a  small  band  of  vaqueros, 
waiting  for  spring,  when  they  will  follow  the  trails  toward 
the  rich  mountain  pastures.  They  are  a  hard  lot,  these 
vaqueros,  dwelling  together  in  the  rough  cabin.  The 
days  are  short,  the  nights  long.  Gambling  and  drinking 
are  the  only  pastimes  for  men  thus  hemmed  in;  and  so 
Romualdo  gambles  off  his  silver  spurs,  and  Jose  his  silver- 
mounted  bit;  and  then  they  quarrel  hotly  over  the  result 
of  the  game. 

Gentleman  Joe  is  a  unique  personage  among  the 
swarthy  group.  He  turns  from  them  w  ith  loathing,  and, 
rolling  himself  in  his  blankets,  lies  before  the  fire.  A 
noble  face,  proud  and  of  fine  lineaments;  his  hair,  brown 
and>curling,  touches  his  broad  shoulders,  while  a  patch 
of  silver  at  the  temples  shines  out  strangely;  the  beard  is 
full  and  close;  the  eyes  are  dark  and  stern,  full  of  mean- 
ing long  suppressed.  To-night  there  is  almost  agony  in 
the  eyes,  as  the  Spanish  oaths  fly  thick  and  fast,  and  the 
close  atmosphere,  reeking  with  whisky,  poisons  the  lungs, 
while  recourse  to  the  knife  is  threatened  at  every  moment. 
It  is  singularly  inappropriate,  but  there  comes  to  his 
memory  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  mother  and  a  little  boy 
kneeling  before  her  with  hands  folded  in  prayer. 

Called  back  from  this  beautiful  picture  of  memory,  Joe 
arises  from  his  place  and  scans  the  group.  The  right 
word  at  the  right  time  may  dissipate  this  rising  tumult. 

"  Boys,  we've  got  to  start  drivin'  the  cattle  to-morrer, 
and  ye 'd  better  git  a  little  sleep  afore  momin".  It'll  be  a 
hard  day's  job,  and  ye  won't  none  of  ye  be  fit  fur  it." 

W  ith  some  disagreement  and  a  promise  from  Jose  to 
settle  the  matter  another  time,  the  dissension  dies  down. 
Joe  knows  how  to  handle  them.  In  an  hour's  time  they 
are  stretched  out  in  slumber;  but  Joe  looks  still  into  the 
dying  embers,  feeling  himself  more  alone  than  if  on  a 
desert  island. 

II. 

Up  from  the  Sacramento  valley  come  the  winding 
herds  into  the  rich  summer  pastures  of  the  Sierras.  W  ith 
one  of  the  droves  is  the  usual  old  rickety  wagon,  and  in 
it,  besides  the  dark-skinned  young  driver  and  elderly  sun- 
burned woman,  is  a  pale-cheeked  girl  who  seems  to  defy 
the  sun's  burning  glances.  Her  red-gold  hair  and  soft 
black  eyes  make  her  an  attractive  picture,  even  with- 
out the  added  touches  in  her  costume — the  dark  blue 
dress,  the  picturesque  hat,  the  long  gauntlet  gloves,  and 
the  creamy  silk  handkerchief  about  her  throat.  She  has 
just  recovered  from  a  malarial  fever,  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  physician  she  seeks  the  balm  of  mountain  air  and 
the  experience  of  camping  out. 

Hank  Wilson  is  not  a  picturesque  object.  The  sun  has 
bleached  all  the  color  out  of  his  hair,  eyes  and  mustache, 
and  by  a  peculiar  compensation  has  turned  his  originally 
fair  skin  utterly  brown — that  burnt,  unpleasant  brown 
which  has  nothing  heroic  in  it — suggesting  no  battles,  no 
tropic  fires;  only  a  parched  desert.  Mrs.  Wilson,  though 
common-place,  is  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  cattle-owner, 
and  Hank  is  heir  to  thousands  of  dollars.  What  though 
he  writes  "i"  and  "mi;"  his  signature  commands  more 
gold  than  that  of  many  a  scholar  who  can  express  himself 
accurately  in  ten  languages. 

Hank  is  already  deeply  in  love  with  his  cousin — a  cousin 
by  marriage  merely,  being  but  the  step-niece  of  his 
mother — in  his  rough  way  admiring  her  openly  and  freely. 

As  for  Arizona  Weston,  she  scarcely  saw  Hank  at  all. 
Utterly  unaware  of  her  stepmother's  design  to  make  a 
match  between  them,  she  said  frankly  to  herself,  "  He  is 
one  of  the  people  whom  when  you  look  at  you  can't  see." 

Arrived  at  Sardine  valley,  a  new  world  met  Arizona's 
eye.  Day  by  day  she  watched  the  moving  panorama,  the 
new  herds  driven  in  by  the  new  vaqueros — Mexican,  Irish 
and  American — all  with  the  same  bronzed  complexion 
and  heavy  cast  of  countenance.  She  was  almost  fasci- 
nated for  a  while  by  their  faces,  hard  and  sinister  in  ex- 
pression, until  suddenly  she  roused  herself,  saying,  "What 
a  horrid  lot  of  people!— they  look  like  the  offscourings  of 
the  earth."    And  so  turned  her  eyes  again  to  nature. 

Silting  in  a  little  covert  of  her  own  on  the  hillside  one 
day,  up  from  the  road  near  her  retreat  came  the  crunch- 
ing sound  of  a  wagon.  The  sound  stopped,  and  loud 
imprecations  came  to  her  ear.  As  the  cursing  became 
louder  and  more  blasphemous,  she  shivered.  Peeping 
through  the  manzanita  around  her  she  saw  a  heavily  laden 
hay-team,  which,  in  spite  of  efforts  of  man  and  beast, 
could  not  be  made  to  budge. 

Arizona  was  a  self-willed  young  maiden,  perhaps  a  trifle 
high-tempered,  and  she  did  not  like  that  swearing  so  near 
her  sacred  bower.  Without  stopping  for  her  hat,  she 
sped  down  the  hillside.  No  one  but  a  California  girl 
would  have  presumed  upon  man's  natural  deference  to 
woman  in  appearing  upon  such  a  scene  at  such  a  time- 
no  one  else  would  have  dared.  With  hair  flying,  cheeks 
tinted  and  eyes  glistening,  she  confronted  the  two  men 


with  the  wagon.  They  ceased  their  imprecations  ab- 
ruptly, as  if  it  were  an  apparition  that  had  suddenly  sprung 
upon  them  in  that  wild  region,  or  even  a  nymph. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  could  help  you  a  little?"  said  the 
nymph,  audaciously. 

"Wall,  I  dunno,  but  you  can,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  Don't  you  think  if  you  threw  off  some  of  that  hay 
they  could  pull  it  up  easier?" 

"  I  dunno  but  what  they  could,"  said  he,  again. 

The  men  threw  off  some  bales.  Arizona  advanced 
meanw  hile  to  the  leaders'  heads,  patting  their  noses  and 
talking  encouragingly.  Then,  taking  them  by  the 
bits,  while  one  of  the  men  lifted  on  a  wheel  and  the 
other  managed  the  lines  and  urged  the  team  forward  with 
ejaculations  extremely  mild  and  perfectly  fit  for  publica- 
tion, she  added  that  movement  of  energy  that  horses  un- 
derstand, and  in  a  moment  they  were  running  up  the  hill, 
putting  forth  their  strength  to  the  straining  of  each  muscle ; 
and  the  men,  with  a*  curious  look  at  the  girl,  said, 
"  Much  obleeged,"  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

A  new  band  of  cattle  was  winding  into  the  valley,  and 
riding  behind  was  a  man  upon  whom  Arizona's  eyes  rested 
wonderingly.  He  was  of  magnificent  physique — broad, 
full  chest  and  well  poised  head.  The  dark  gray  flannel 
shirt,  the  broad  drooping  sombrero,  the  twist  of  crimson 
silk  around  the  neck,  gave  him  a  picturesque  appearance. 
The  eyes  were  handsome  and  dark  as  night,  the  com- 
plexion fresh  and  ruddy,  the  hair  and  short  curly  beard 
unacquainted  with  the  shears — the  hair  sprinkled  with 
silver  threads  at  the  temples,  the  beard  brown  as  man- 
hood's dearest  wish.  There  was  a  certain  reserve  force 
in  the  eyes  that  made  her  hesitate  in  forming  her  opinion. 
To  her  surprise,  he  lifted  his  hat  as  he  rode  by  without 
more  than  a  single  glance ;  and  although  the  gaze  of 
men's  eyes  had  been  turned  on  her  so  constantly  for  the 
last  few  weeks  that  she  did  not  notice  it  any  more,  this 
man's  polite  salute  without  the  curious  gaze  betokened 
him  something  different  from  his  fellows. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  persons  whom,  when  you  look  at, 
you  do  see,"  said  the  girl  to  herself,  hurrying  down  the 
road. 

Coming  into  the  little  brow  n  cabin,  she  asked  impul- 
sively: "  Who  is  that,  Aunt  Susan?  and  where  does  he 
come  from?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  Joe — Gentleman  Joe,  they  call  him.  He 
keeps  a  herd  of  cattle  in  one  of  the  upper  valleys  all 
winter.    He's  been  snowed  in  since  last  December." 

"  But  he  isn't  a  vaquero? " 

"  Well,  he  ain't  now,  'cos  he's  Hank's  man  on  shares, 
and  owns  half  that  herd  he  just  druv  in.  He's  a  mighty 
nice  man,  but  nobody  knows  nothin'  about  'm.  He- 
saved  Hank's  life  about  four  years  ago.  He  cut  the  las- 
so that  would  uv  killed 'm  in  a  minit  more." 

Arizona's  eyes  flashed  with  pleasant  expectations.  "  I 
hope  he's  nice  to  talk  to,"  she  said  to  herself. 

She  watched  the  rodeo  next  day  with  new  interest.  All 
the  cattle  were  gathered  together— all  the  herds  and  strays 
in  the  valley,  irrespective  of  their  owners.  About  twenty 
men  from  the  surrounding  valleys  were  present,  and  with 
expert  vaqueros  "cutout"  the  cattle  bearing  their  par- 
ticular brands  and  the  little  calves  following  them,  for 
many  of  them  are  strays  and  wander  into  strange  herds 
during  the  long  drive  up  from  the  winter  valleys. 

Then  came  the  branding  of  the  calves;  but  after  Jose 
had  brutally  put  his  silver-spurred  heel  on  the  throat  of 
one  poor  little  bull-calf,  as  he  cut  its  ears  and  put  the 
burning  brand  into  its  flank,  and  Joe  had  suddenly  sprung 
at  him  and  rebuked  him  for  his  unnecessary  cruelty, 
Arizona  turned  away  white  and  trembling,  her  heart 
going  out  to  the  man  who  found  a  place  for  tenderness  to 
the  terror-stricken  dumb  brute  among  that  apparently 
brutal  and  half-savage  throng  of  vaqueros.  She  longed 
to  sneak  with  him. 

But  he  never  came  near  their  cabin,  seeming  to  avoid 
her  even.  She  saw  him  and  Hank  sitting  on  a  log  one 
evening,  after  supper,  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  on 
cattle  matters.  With  her  usual  audacity  she  walked  up 
to  them,  presuming  upon  that  respect  and  almost  rever- 
ence with  which  men  had  always  treated  her  from  her 
babyhood,  and  sat  dow  n  beside  them  as  if  she  were  a 
little  child  who  was  permitted  such  familiarity.  Joe  im- 
mediately raised  his  hat  to  her,  and  walked  away  as  if  he 
were  the  intruder. 

Arizona  sat  there  quite  delighted  with  herself.  "  Say, 
Henry,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  terrible  about 
me  ?" 

"Terrible,  why,  of  course  not!  Why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter? "  he  asked,  much  softened  to  see  that  she  came  of 
her  ow  n  accord  to  sit  and  talk  with  him. 

"  Why,  your  Gentleman  foe,  there,  he  seems  to  think 
that  I  am  perfectly  horrid ;  he  even  runs  away  when  I 
come  near  him.  Say,  Henry,"  in  a  confidential  tone, 
"I'll  be  very  good  friends  with  you  if  you  will  go  and 
bring  him  back." 

In  a  moment  the  two  men  stood  before  the  capricious 
young  woman,  who  felt  under  the  grave  look  of  the  stern 
dark  eyes  bent  upon  her  that  she  would  like  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  this  strange  character  if  she  could,  and  not  a 
bit  afraid  to  try  it. 

"  This  is  Joe,"  said  Hank,  stupidly;  "  this  is  my  cousin 
Arizona,  from  the  Bay." 

"Joe?"  repeated  Arizona,  "Joe.  what?" 


"  Simply  Joe,"  said  the  handsome  man,  smiling  down 
at  her. 

"  Nonsense!  you  must  have  another  name." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Hank,  "  he  has  got  another  name;  the 
boys  call  him  Gentleman  Joe  sometimes." 

"What  is  that  for? "said  the  childlike  maiden,  mis- 
chievously determined  to  investigate  the  matter  imme- 
diately. 

The  eyes  bent  on  her  looked  doubtful,  but  the  smile 
was  still  lingering  in  their  depths,  and  his  voice  was  rich 
and  deep  as  he  replied. 

"  You  know  the  habit  men  have  when  they  are  off  in 
a  wilderness  by  themselves — the  tendency  to  shorten 
speech?  They  first  drop  the  title,  then  the  surname. 
The  Christian  name  readily  lends  itself  to  a  distinctive 
title,  and  then  they  become  Buffalo  Jim,  Three  Fingered 
Jack,  or  anything  else  that  is  first  given  them.  It  is  a 
primitive  state  of  society,  and  the  only  reason  I  can  give 
for  such  a  title  is,  that  I  have  passed  through  it." 

Hank  looked  in  dumb  surprise,  and  even  Arizona  was 
a  little  quelled  by  his  unexpected  diction ;  still  she  whis- 
pered to  herself  "  I'm  so  glad  he  is  nice  to  talk  to." 
And  from  that  moment  their  friendship  began. 

III. 

It  was  strange  how  much  more  interesting  Sardine 
valley  became  after  Joe's  arrival,  and  at  her  own  sweet 
will  Arizona  wandered  around  with  him,  or  went  riding 
with  him  in  the  moonlight,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  child's 
paradise. 

One  day  while  sitting  by  the  creek,  hid  by  the  willows, 
she  heard  angry  voices  approaching  and  recognized  them 
as  belonging  to  Jose  and  Romualdo.  The  feud  between 
them  had  grown  since  that  night  in  the  snow-bound  val- 
ley, and  had  suddenly  come  to  the  surface.  Louder  and 
louder  their  voices  grew,  deeper  and  more  taunting 
the  insults,  till  the  climax  was  reached,  and  the  ominous 
click  of  a  pistol  startled  her.  But  another  voice  broke  in 
and  the  pistol  was  struck  to  the  ground. 

"  Boys,  if  yer  must  fight,  take  yer  fists  like  men,  and 
may  the  best  man  win  ! " 

Through  the  parting  in  the  willows  she  could  see  that 
the  men  struggled  and  fought,  while  Joe  stood  looking  on 
impassively. 

The  girl  was  frightened  by  the  terrible  scene;  but  in  a 
moment  her  courage  came  back,  and  she  dashed  down 
the  bushes  around  her,  and  cried — 

"  How  perfectly  horrible!  and  to  think,  Joe,  that  you 
would  let  them ! " 

At  her  appearance  upon  the  scene  the  two  men  stopped 
fighting  and  slunk  away.  She  turned  to  Joe  again,  her 
eyes  flashing  with  fire. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Gentleman  Joe!  I  don't 
think  you  are  worthy  of  your  name,  to  encourage  such  a 
disgraceful  row." 

He  looked  down  upon  her  with  an  amused  smile.  She 
saw  in  it  a  meaning  which  baffled  her.  "  Why  did  you 
do  it?"  she  persisted,  yet  conscious  that  she  had  wronged 
him  by  her  hasty  speech. 

"  No  power  under  heaven  could  have  kept  those  brutes 
from  killing  each  other  at  that  moment ;  not  that  I  care 
for  them,  but  I  feared  the  bullets  would  fly  in  other 
directions  than  their  carcasses." 

She  saw  his  motive,  his  desire  to  protect  her  from 
danger,  and  at  the  same  time  took  notice  of  the  difference 
in  his  speech.  With  feminine  perversity  she  said  sud- 
denly : 

"  Why  do  you  talk  differently  to  me  than  you  do  to  the 
men?  You  talk  to  me  in  the  purest  English;  you  talk  to 
them  like  a  vaquero." 

"  Why  not?"  he  responded,  looking  away  off  at  the 
horizon  and  taking  off  his  hat,  as  if  for  relief  from  some 
tumultuous  memory  that  sprang  up  at  her  words. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  live  such  a  life  as  this,"  said  the 
girl ;  "  you  were  intended  for  better  things." 

He  still  looked  away  off  and  sighed,  pressing  his  lips 
together. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  understood  Latin  and 
Greek,"  she  continued,  "  and  had  left  a  nice  family  in  the 
East  somewhere,  to  mourn  you  as  one  dead." 

He  looked  down  on  her  with  a  scrutinizing  glance. 

"  You  have  a  history,  Joe,  I  know  you  have — a  real 
romantic  one — and  you  will  tell  it  to  me,  won't  you?" 

"Not  now,"  he  said,  passionately,  "not  now!"  and 
strode  away. 

That  afternoon  the  team  with  the  weekly  supplies  and 
the  mail  came,  and  Arizona  sprang  out  to  get  her  letters. 
To  her  surprise  the  man  paid  no  attention  to  her,  but 
drove  straight  to  the  corral.  In  a  moment  Joe  came 
toward  her  with  a  strange  look  on  his  face. 

"  Here  are  your  letters — and  there  is  something  else." 

"  What  is  it,  Joe? "  said  she,  alarmed  by  his  manner. 

"  Don't  be  frightened;  it  is  only  a  telegram." 

"Only  a  telegram!"  She  tore  it  open,  and  turned 
deadly  pale.  "Papa!  Papa!"  she  moaned.  She  tot- 
tered, and  Joe  put  her  into  a  chair.  "  My  father  has  had 
a  stroke ;  it  is  the  second.  I  may  never  see  him  again. 
What  am  I  to  do — so  far  away,  so  far  away !  " 

Crushed  and  hopeless,  she  sank  back  in  the  seat  where 
a  few  moments  before  she  had  sat  full  of  life  and  bright- 
ness. Aunt  Susan  came  to  her  with  such  sympathy  as 
she  could  offer.  The  thought  that  she  must  wait  a  whole 
day  before  starting  for  home  was  agonizing. 
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"  Why  can't  I  start  to-night?  By  to-morrow  morning  I 
could  reach  the  train  in  time,  and  be  at  home  to-morrow 
night." 

"  Why,  you  couldn't  ride  all  night.  It's  too  ridiculous 
to  think  on." 

"Oh,  but  I  must!  I  can't  wait  till  to-morrow,  and 
then  take  all  day  to  get  to  the  station.  I  won't  wait! 
Why,  I  may  possibly  get  there  in  time  to  see  him.  Just 
think  of  that,  Aunt  Susan,  and  don't  oppose  me!  Don't 
oppose  me ! " 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  no  wagon  on  that  road  to-night," 
objected  Aunt  Susan. 

"Nevermind;  let  me  go  on  horseback.  I've  ridden 
that  far  before. 

"  Laws-a -mercy,  hear  the  girl !  I  couldn't  take  ye  on 
horseback." 

"Then,  Joe,  you  will  take  me,  won't  you?  You  must 
know  how  I  feel!  Oh,  please,  Aunt  Susan,  don't  oppose 
me!    Let  me  go  with  Joe ;  I'm  perfectly  safe  with  him." 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  Californian,  and  had  learned  to 
rely  upon  the  reverential  feeling  displayed  by  the  rough- 
est men  in  this  new  land  toward  the  gentler  sex.  She 
saw  no  more  impropriety  in  the  proposition  itself  than 
did  the  innocent  girl ;  so  she  only  objected  : 

"I  don't  believe  Hank  would  like  yer  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  horses  takin'  a  mis-step." 

"  Oh,  if  Hank  were  here  I  know  he'd  take  me!" 

"If  you  will  trust  her  to  me,"  said  Joe,  with  the 
gravity  of  one  making  a  vow,  "  I  promise  to  take  her 
safely." 

IV. 

To  keep  her  mind  from  her  trouble,  as  they  loped 
along,  Joe  talked  of  many  things.    Finally  she  said : 

"  How  well  you  talk  when  you  want  to.  Tell  me  how 
it  is  that  you  stay  here  in  this  little  valley  where  there  is 
no  world  at  all,  when  you  could  fill  a  place  anywhere  in 
the  great  world  outside? " 

"  I  did  have  an  offer  to  keep  books  for  a  hotel  in  this 
outside  world  you  speak  of,  where  I  could  have  handed 
the  ladies  in  and  out  and  have  given  the  bills  to  the 
guests.  Would  you  consider  that  better?  And  in  the 
course  of  time  they  would  have  probably  called  me  the 
prince  of  hotel  clerks,  if  I  did  my  duty  and  played  my 
cards  well." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  dreadfully  American." 

"I  am.  I'll  be  my  own  master,  and  flunkey  to  no 
man.  You  have  been  curious  about  me,  and  have  de- 
sired to  hear  my  history.  I  have  never  told  it  before.  I 
am  a  man  who  has  been  dead  for  twelve  years.  .What  do 
you  think  of  that  for  a  beginning?  " 

"It  is  a  very  sad  one." 

"  My  father  and  I  parted  in  anger;  he  was  stubborn, 
and  so  was  I.  Neither  would  yield ;  and  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. I  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  my  mother  and 
sisters,  and  every  thing  I  turned  my  hand  to  prospered,  in 
spite  of  my  father's  sneer  that  I  would  come  to  no  good 
end.  Twelve  years  ago,  satisfied  with  a  moderate  for- 
tune, I  turned  all  my  property,  amounting  to  about 
twenty  thousand,  into  gold  and  checks.  This  I  resolved 
to  carry  with  me,  not  trusting  to  banks  or  men ;  and, 
writing  to  my  mother  of  my  intended  departure  during 
that  week  for  the  old  home  in  Massachusetts,  I  started 
on  my  journey.  That  was  the  last  letter  she  ever  received 
from  me." 

"Oh,  what  could  have  prevented  you  from  going  to 
her  after  that?" 

"I  was  comparatively  young — only  twenty-four — and 
the  night  I  started  on  my  way  from  the  mines,  I  fell  into 
the  hands  of  gamblers,  was  drugged  and  robbed— actually 
robbed.  From  a  stupor  I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  a  stage 
poing  through  a  part  of  the  country  unknown  to  me. 
My  evil  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and,  not  content  with 
my  already  forlorn  condition,  demanded  further  glutting 
of  its  ire.  The  stage  through  some  fault  of  the  driver  was 
overturned,  and  I  was  drawn  out  a  miserable  wreck — my 
leg  broken  and  my  body  bruised.  For  months  I  lay  in  a 
wretched  cabin,  under  the  care  of  a  miner  who  gave  what 
little  time  he  could  to  bringing  me  back  to  health.  I 
never  thanked  him  for  it;  on  the  contrary  I  often  begged 
him  to  go  away  and  leave  me  to  die  alone.  But  with 
that  persistence  which  people  have  in  forcing  life  on 
human  beings  whether  they  desire  it  or  not,  he  continued 
to  feed  me  when  I  wouldn't  feed  myself.  In  those  dreary 
hours  I  learned  many  lessons  I  had  never  learned  before, 
among  them  patience  and  humility — two  qualities  I  had 
never  dreamed  of.  I  saw  that  I  had  been  wrong  in  the 
quarrel  with  my  father,  but  not  at  first.  If  my  downfall 
had  been  caused  by  something  heroic,  something  brave, 
I  could  have  endured  it,  and  again  striven  with  the  world ; 
but  it  was  too  ignominious,  too  petty  and  contemptible. 
I  felt  ashamed  to  go  on  living,  I  who  was  such  a  failure, 
and  I  had  always  despised  the  prodigal  son  too  much  to 
think  of  imitating  him.  From  that  time  I  have  been 
simply  Joe.  Caring  nothing  for  the  world,  I  have  lived 
without  it;  and  being  without  ambition,  except  in  one 
particular — to  gain  possession  of  perfect  health,  if  I  must 
live— I  have  been  content  with  this  untamed  outdoor  life 
with  the  roughest  of  companions.  The  man  who  is  without 
ambition  is  already  dead.  I  died  twelve  years  ago;  and 
Joe  has  simply  taken  my  body  and  gone  on  existing  in  it 
up  to  the  present  hour." 

"But  the  dead  man  could  not  altogether  lose  his 


identity,  for  his  fellow-men  have  seen  something  noble 
enough  in  him  to  call  him  'Gentleman  Joe.'" 

"  As  if  a  man  without  a  name  could  be  a  gentleman! 
It  came  about  just  as  inappropriately  as  the  most  of  such 
names  do.  After  my  long,  bitter  siege  I  could  scarcely 
meet  men;  how  much  less,  then,  could  I  meet  women? 
I  so  revered  them  as  belonging  to  another  world — one  to 
which  I  could  never  again  aspire  ;  the  world  to  which  be- 
longed my  mother  and  sisters — that  I  could  not  listen  with 
patience  to  those  who  made  the  name  of  woman  a  means 
of  slander  and  reproach,  no  matter  how  light  her  conduct. 
From  this  foolish  instinct  a  coarse-grained  fellow  whom 
I  one  day  rebuked  for  his  idle  boasting,  called  me  in  de- 
rision 'Gentleman  Joe;'  and,  as  is  usual  with  such 
titles,  once  won,  they  cling  forever.  So  there  is  no  par- 
ticular credit  in  that." 

"And  your  speech — to  whom  does  that  belong?  to 
the  man  who  died  twelve  years  ago,  or  to  this  paradoxical 
Gentleman  Joe?" 

"  In  order  to  forget  that  I  had  ever  existed  before,  I 
almost  anxiously  adopted  the  rough  manners  and  speech 
of  those  about  me.  It  seemed  a  satisfaction  to  assas- 
sinate the  King's  English,  to  indulge  in  a  Pike's  Peak  ver- 
nacular, to  be  as  rough  and  rude  as  those  about  me.  Put 
one  instinct  would  never  leave  me,  and  to  meet  a  woman 
made  me  instantly  fall  back  into  the  speech  I  had  learned 
before  that  other  man  died." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  don't  like  swearing." 

"  That  was  the  reason  I  avoided  you  so  at  first,  not 
knowing  but  that  I  had  perhaps  forgotten  my  old  tongue. 
I  knew  of  your  dislike  for  rough  language  before  I  came 
into  the  valley." 

"  How?" 

"  You  rebuked  two  hay-teamsters.  Such  news  spreads 
very  fast  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

They  rode  on  for  awhile  in  silence.  The  moon 
poured  down  almost  a  solid  shower  of  silver  round  about 
them  in  that  pure  atmosphere  of  the  high  Sierras,  and  the 
pines  stood  out  against  the  horizon's  fantastic  edge  like  a 
softening  fringe  between  sky  and  earth.  But  the  fem- 
inine instinct  did  not  leave  the  girl,  and  presently  she 
said  gently : 

"  You  have  not  told  me  your  real  name  yet,  and  the 
story  would  be  incomplete  without  it,  you  know." 

"  Adams,"  said  he  abruptly,  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

They  saw  the  moon  grow  dim  in  the  west,  and  the  rosy- 
tinted  fingers  of  morning  lift  the  curtain  of  day  before 
they  reached  the  railroad  station.  There  was  time  for  a 
few  minutes'  rest  before  the  train  would  come.  Joe,  put- 
ting her  ticket  in  her  hand,  said  gently  : 

"  I  hope  you  may  find  him  much  better." 

The  girl  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  in  the  cold  of  the 
morning  felt  so  desolate  and  sad  that  parting  with  the 
good,  kind  friend  who  had  helped  her  to  reach  her  father 
a  day  sooner  quite  overcame  her.  Her  lip  trembled,  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  with  the  confidence  of  an  inno- 
cent creature  who  has  learned  to  lean  upon  the  heart 
which  had  always  been  kind  and  gentle,  she  laid  her  head 
on  his  arm  and  wept. 

"  You  have  been  so  good  to  me,  Joe,  and  I  haven't 
even  thanked  you — I  haven't  even  thanked  you.  There 
are  no  words  " 

The  man  looked  down  upon  her  with  a  singular  sensa- 
tion gnawing  at  his  heart.  This  beautiful,  innocent  crea- 
ture was  to  pass  out  of  his  life  forever — this  confiding 
creature  hiding  her  tears  on  his  great  rough  sleeve.  What 
an  agony  was  in  the  thought!  But  he  did  not  even  press 
the  little  hand  that  lay  in  his;  he  only  looked  upon  her 
with  eyes  of.  tenderness  and  said:  "  It  is  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Don't  think  of  thanks ;  only  keep  your 
courage  up  until  you  get  home.  I  wish  I  could  help  you 
to  bear  that  burden,  for  my  shoulders  are  so  broad  and 
yours  are  so  very  slight." 

"  You  will  call  and  see  us,  Joe,  if  ever  you  come  to 
the  Bay?  Promise  me  that  you  will,"  said  she,  anx- 
iously. 

He  smiled  sadly. 

"  I  may  safely  promise  that  I  will  call  if  ever  I  come  to 
the  Hay;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  1  ever 
shall." 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  shall  never  see  you 
again,  Joe — do  you?  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  It  seems 
as  if  you  were  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had." 

The  man's  heart  beat  in  heavy  beats,  his  hand  trem- 
bled a  little,  but  the  gentleman  was  stronger  in  him  than 
the  man;  and  he  only  said,  "  Perhaps  some  day  we  may 
meet  again.    I  hope  so." 

In  another  moment  the  train  was  off,  steaming  up  the 
narrow  canon  on  its  way  across  the  Sierras,  down  into  the 
Sacramento  valley. 

V. 

Three  months  after  Arizona  sat  at  the  breakfast -table 
clad  in  deepest  mourning,  her  head  buried  in  her  arm, 
and  weeping  bitterly.  Her  Stepmother  had  just  left  the 
room,  alter  reliev  ing  her  mind  of  much  practical  advice. 
Arizona  could  scarcely  remember  what  it  was  all  about, 
but  it  was  something  dreadful  something  which  added  five 
years  to  her  life.  A  letter  had  come  from  Aunt  Susan 
telling  that  Joe— her  gentleman  Joe-  had  nearly  killed  a 
vanuero  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  her.  Felicia 
had  said  that  she  had  disgraced  the  family  as  well  as  her- 
self; that  after  such  an  escapade  as  she  had  indulged  in- 
riding  all  night  with  that  man-no  one  would  be  willing 
to  marry  her,  jicrhaps  not  even  Hank;  that  she  ought  to 
feel  grateful  if  Hank  would  condescend  to  overlook  it. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  she  had  added  that  she 
must  marry;  'that  as  all  her  father's  property  was  in 
Felicia's  name,  she  was  dependent  on  her  bounty;  that 
the  property  was  so  incumbered  there  was  not  more  than 
enough  to  support  one  of  them  decently,  and  that  a  mar- 
riage with  Hank  was  her  only  hope. 

With  the  perversity  common  to  women,  she  hated 
Hank  worse  than  ever,  instead  of  being  grateful  to  him 
for  his  magnanimity.   She  didn't  want  any  one  to  marry 


her.  But  how  would  she  support  herself?  Felicia's 
strong  will  had  taken  her  home  from  her.  What  was  she 
to  do  to  escape  from  this  hateful  place  which  was  no 
longer  home?  Aunt  Susan  was  kinder  to  her  than 
Felicia;  but  there  was  Hank.  Like  all  desi>crate 
women,  she  conceived  many  wild  schemes  which  she 
knew  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  "Oh,  if  I  were  a 
boy,"  she  sobbed;  "  I'd  go  up  to  the  winter  valley  and 
help  Joe  tend  the  cattle."  And  then  she  wept  still  more 
bitterly  as  she  realized  what  an  impossibility  it  was  to 
convert  herself  into  a  boy. 

Lifting  her  head  from  the  newspaper  upon  which  she 
had  been  weeping  unsconsciously,  she  gave  a  hysterical 
laugh  at  the  little  lake  of  tears  upon  it,  then  looked  in- 
tently at  the  printed  words  just  underneath.  It  was  an 
advertisement  in  the  personal  column. 

WANTED — Information  regarding  llic  death  of  (oscph  Adams, 
who  went  lo  California  in  1^07,  and  was  last  heard!  from  in  I'laccr 
county  in  1S70.  Any  information,  authentic  or  of  hearsay, 
thankfully  received.  Address  MRS.  I.  I..  Adams,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Her  griefs  were  all  forgotten.  She  fell  into  a  brown 
study.  "  He  cannot  bridge  over  those  twelve  long  years 
himself.    It  is  impossible;  but  I  can  do  it  for  him." 

In  a  couple  of  weeks,  Aunt  Susan  and  Hank  came  to 
spend  the  winter  with  Felicia,  and  everything  was  taken 
for  granted  in  regard  to  Arizona.  Put  the  girl  showed 
suns  of  a  mental  struggle,  being  hemmed  in  upon  every 
side,  and  vainly  seeking  for  cscajje.  One  day,  alter  about 
three  or  four  weeks' constant  attention.  Hank  brought 
the  matter  to  a  point-blank  issue. 

"  I  know  I'm  not  fancy,  like  yer  citified  fellers,  but  I'd 
give  ye  every  dollar  I  had  in  the  world,  Arizona,  and 
work  and  slave  for  ye." 

"  (),  I  know,"  said  the  girl  with  a  sigh ;  "  you're  a  real 
good  fellow  Hank.  It  isn't  that,  it  isn't  that !  I  don't  like 
these  silly  fops  a  bit  better  than  you  do.  I  can  imagine  a 
man,  a  noble,  handsome  gentleman,  honest  and  straight- 
forward— that's  the  sort  of  man  for  my  ideal." 

"I  hope  I'm  honest  and  straightforward — "  began 
Hank. 

"Oh  yes,  you  are  honest  enough,  I  suppose;  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  Hank,  you  are  not  the  sort  of  complexion 
I  like-  "  and  she  burst  out  laughing  as  she  looked  at  him 
with  his  faded  eyes,  pale  hair  and  mustache,  and  swarthy 
parched  skin,  while  he  turned  and  sullenly  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

It  was  only  a  hysterical  laugh  on  Arizona's  part.  She 
was  curiously  trying  to  analyze  why  she  disliked  Hank 
so  intensely.  When  she  said  "a  noble,  handsome  gen- 
tleman," she  knew  at  once  why  the  idea  of  marrying  him 
was  so  repugnant  to  her.  She  saw  a  vision  of  her  ideal 
before  her;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  a  sob  filled  her  throat, 
and  then,  most  inappropriately,  she  laughed.  In  a  mo- 
ment more,  however,  she  was  sobbing  in  real  earnest.  "  I 
wonder  how  long  I  can  hold  out?'  she  questioned  her- 
self; "there  seems  to  be  no  escape."  Then  drying  her 
tears  quickly,  she  said,  "At  any  rate  there  is  plenty  of 
water  in  the  bay,  and  I  can  drown  myself  if  necessary." 
And  she  held  her  bead  up  in  defiance  once  more. 

At  this  moment,  the  Chinese  boy  brought  in  a  card 
and  laid  it  beside  her.  "  Joseph  Adams!  "  she  exclaimed, 
the  roseate  color' flooding  her  lace,  and  a  heavenly  sparkle 
coming  into  her  black  eyes. 

Without  waiting  to  smooth  a  curl  or  straighten  a  fold, 
she  ran  through  the  hall  and  into  the  parlor,  like  the  im- 
pulsive creature  she  was. 

"  foe!"  she  exclaimed,  then  stood  abashed  and  shrink- 
ing before  the  elegant  gentleman  who  rose  to  meet  her — 
a  gentleman  in  irreproachable  black,  with  well-cropped 
head,  of  military  cut,  the  silvered  temples  more  noticeable 
than  before,  with  handsome  drooping  mustache  of  bright- 
est brown,  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  fine  broad  shoulders; 
but  the  handsome  brown  eyes  were  the  same,  kindly  and 
responsive. 

"  Mr.  Adams,"  she  faltered. 

He  took  her  two  hands  in  his;  he  looked  full  into  her 
eyes,  dwelling  <>n  the  timid  look  winch  was  turned  to 
him ;  he  let  his  eyes  rove  over  the  girlish  form  in  its 
somber  garments,  up  to  the  soft  little  white  roll  around 
her  snowy  throat,  then  back  to  the  black  eyes  once  more. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Stirred  to  deepest  emotion,  once  more  she  remembered 
that  cold,  desolate  morning  on  the  platform,  when  she 
had  bidden  him  good-bye  on  her  way  to  her  father's 
dying-bed.  With  a  sob,  from  the  vividness  with  which 
the  picture  was  presented,  she  hid  her  fac  e  once  more  on 
his  sleeve  and  cried  softly  to  herself;  but  the  arm  was 
folded  around  her  this  time,  and  the  little  hand  was  ten- 
derly clasi>cd. 

And  then  she  forgot  herself  and  asked  of  his  mother. 
Sitting  down,  he  told  of  the  change  that  had  come  oyer 
his  life.  As  he  would  not  return  to  the  old  home,  being 
completely  unfitted  for  such  an  existence,  his  mother  was 
coming  to  him.  „ 

"  Imagine  such  happiness  as  this  falling  to  my  share, 
he  said  earnestly.  "  In  a  few  days  I  am  to  go  to  meet 
her;  but  I  could  not  receive  her  till  1  had  come  to  you— 
to  you,  Arizona.  Little  did  I  imagine  the  day  the  team- 
ster told  me  there  was  a  strange  young  lady  on  the  other 
sj,le  dI  the  mountain  thai  she  was  going  to  alter  the  whole 
course  of  my  life ;  that  she  " 

"  I'm  so  glad  that  you  were  not  angry  at  my  taking  on 
myself  the  bridging  of  the  chasm  between  you  and  your 
old  world.  I'm  so  daring  that  I  venture  often  where  I 
ought  not- and  I'm  so  glad  this  was  not  one  of  the 
times." 

"  And  I  am  so  daring,"  said  he,  rising,  "  that  I  have  ven- 
tured here  to  your  very  home  to  tell  you  the  words  trem- 
bling on  my  bps  -that  you  are  my  world;  though  I  have 
left  a  life  behind  me  and  am  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
one,  it  will  be  naught  to  me  without  you— for  you  are  my 
world,  Arizona." 

The  gleam  in  his  handsome  dark  eyes  told  even  more. 
Willingly  she  extended  her  two  hands,  and  said  with  some- 
thing of  her  old  audacious  spirit : 

"  Then  Joe— Gentleman  |oe— your  world  stands  ready 
and  waiting." 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 

Within  a  week  or  ten  days  we  shall  in  all  probability 
know  to  a  certainty  whether  or  not  the  purpose  for  which 
the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  called — the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Central  Pacific — is  to  be  accomplished  by 
lawful  means.  The  Assembly  is  all  right.  That  body 
spoke  with  the  people's  voice  at  'the  regular  session,  and 
will  doubtless  do  so  now.  The  danger  is  in  the 
Senate.  There  are  scoundre's  there  who  are  in 
the  service  of  the  transportation  monopoly.  Their 
number  is  still  doubtful.  At  a  regular  session  a 
man  of  ingenuity  who  cares  to  cover  his  tracks  can  suc- 
ceed pretty  well  in  doing  it.  But  it  is  different  at  an 
extra  session  called  for  specified  work.  The  chances  for 
dodging  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  member  who 
goes  back  on  his  constituents  must  do  it  openly. 

So  we  shall  soon  know  who  Stanford  &  Co.'s  Senators 
are.  They  will  stand  out  in  black  distinctness against  the 
bright  background  of  the  Assembly's  fidelity.  They  will 
be  able  to  throw  no  disguise  over  their  infamy.  Tf  there 
should  be  enoii"h  of  these  men  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
bills  and  the  submission  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion not  to  the  liking  of  the  Central  Pacific,  what  is  to  be 
done?  Will  the  people  remain  quiet  and  harmless?  If 
this  opportunity  to  whip  the  monopoly  into  honest  courses 
is  let  slip,  it  is  not  probable  that  another  so  good  will  be 
offered  for  years  to  come.  Only  a  few  purchased  rascals 
will  stand  between  the  public  and  the  relief  for  which 
they  have  struggled  vainly  these  manv  v^ars.  Tf  the 
people  permit  a  handful  of  personally  insignificant  fellows, 
clothed  with  legislative  rowers,  to  cheat  them  out  of  the 
victor^'  that  is  almost  within  their  grasp,  they  will  deserve 
to  remain  bound  hand  and  foot. 

But  we  think  we  know  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
California  well  enough  to  predict  that  they  will  not  allow 
a  parrel  of  Senators  to  sell  them  into  slavery  to  Stanford  & 
Co.  for  another  stretch  of  years.  If  it  turns  out  that  the 
railroad  company  has  the  number  of  Senators  requisite  to 
make  the  session  of  no  effect,  if  let  alone,  then  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  those  railroad  Senators  will  not  be  let 
alone. 

"To  betray  any  trust  is  disgraceful,"  says  David  Dud- 
lev  Field<  "to  betray  a  public  trust  is  both  a  disgrace 
and  a  crime.  No  just  man,  no  man  of  honor,  none 
indeed  but  a  wretch,  forsaken  of  God  and  accursed  of 
men,  can  falsify  his  convictions  and  give  his  vote  for 
money  or  personal  advantage.  He  to  whom  the  father 
intrusts  his  daughter  for  protection,  and  who  abuses  his 
trust  by  corrupting  her.  is  accounted  a  monster  of  de- 
pravitv;  but  his  crime  is  less  than  that  of  the  legislator 
who,  intrusted  bv  his  constituents  with  the  great  function 
of  representing  them  in  the  making  of  laws,  abuses  that 
trust  by  selling  or  bartering,  or  giving  away  his  vote." 

The  people  of  California,  in  their  present  state  of  mind, 
would  not  be  apt  to  be  much  more  tender  with  treacher- 
ous Senators  than  the  father  instanced  by  Mr.  Field  would 
be  in  dealing  with  the  corrupter  of  his  daughter.  We 
hope  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  bringing  extra-lawful 
influences  to  bear  on  the  Senate;  we  hope  that  the  num- 
ber of  bribed  railroad  servitors  will  be  so 'small  as  to 
permit  of  their  earning  the  wages  of  their  infamy  in  safety ; 
but  if  they  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute 
a  barrier  across  the  path  to  exemption  from  railroad  brig- 
andage, we  trust  that  the  people  will  have  sense  and  cour- 
age enough  to  tear  that  barrier  away,  even  if  they  have  to 
do  it  with  ropes. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  proving  how  important  an  office  that  of 
the  Controller  is,  when  occupied  by  an  honest,  intelligent 
and  industrious  man.  The  unremitting  energy  which  he 
shows  in  hunting  up  official  delinquents  is  as  surprising 
as  it  is  praiseworthy.  His  devotion  to  his  duties  is,  by 
contrast,  a  rebuke  to  the  average  easy-going  official,  who 
is  disposed  to  regard  his  office  as  a  soft  seat  into  which 
an  eccentric  Providence  has  dropped  him.  When  the 
time  conies  round  again  for  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  governorship,  the  Democrats  need  not  go  farther 
than  the  Controller's  office  for  an  available  man.  Mr. 
Dunn  has  already  done  enough  to  earn  promotion. 


THE  REAL  ("COMMUNISTS. 

Wef  are  hearing  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  the 
growing  contempt  of  the  people  for  property  rights.  For 
example,  Mr.  Towne,  an  employe  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  said  mournfully  to  a  reporter  recently 
that  the  spirit  of  communism  was  abroad ;  that  its  hos- 
tility at  present  was  directed  against  coqwations,  but 
that,  following  the  inevitable  law  of  growth,  it  would 
soon  assail  all  property.  We  observe  that  this  alarm  at 
the  communistic  spirit  of  the  time  is  felt  chiefly,  if  indeed 
not  altogether,  by  gentlemen  and  journals  who,  like  Mr. 
Towne,  are  in  the  employ  of  wealthy  corporations. 

What  is  communism?  Tn  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Towne  and  his  brethren  use  the  word,  it  means  a  desire 
to  take  the  property  of  others  without  returning  an  equiv- 
alent. If  this  definition  be  correct,  and  such  a  spirit  is 
spreading  among  the  people,  there  is  reason  for  alarm. 
But  Mr.  Towne  is  mistaken.  What  looks  to  him  like 
communism  is  really  a  protest  against  communism.  The 
hostility  toward  corporations  which  he  deplores  is  but  a 
form  of  that  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  property 
which  most  men  feel — especially  when  the  property  is 
their  own.  Nobody  that  we  know  of  is  asking  that  the 
property  of  the  Central  Pacific,  for  example,  shall  be 
taken  away  from  it.  What  the  people  of  this  state  are  all 
but  unanimously  demanding  is  that  the  Central  Pacific  be 
compelled  to  be  content  with  itsown  property  and  to  keep 
its  hands  of  theirs.  The  people  accuse  Stanford,  Hunt- 
ington and  Crocker  of  being  communists — persons  who 
take  other  people's  property  without  returning  an  equiva- 
lent. They  point  to  the  colossal  fortunes  of  these  three 
men  as  proof  that  they  have  been  appropriating  the  peo- 
ple's property  by  the  wholesale.  Mr.  Huntington's  state- 
ment that  half  the  gross  income  of  the  corporation  is 
clear  profit  is  believed,  and  such  a  profit  as  that  is  justly 
regarded  as  robbery. 

A  New  York  journal  has  started  a  one-cent  subscription 
for  the  erection  of  a  brass  statue  in  Central  Park  to  one 
of  the  foremost  communists  of  the  i>eriod — William  H. 
Vanderbilt.  We  should  like  to  see  a  similar  movement 
begun  here.  The  statue  could  be  set  up  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  and  the  subject  might  be  either  Mr.  Crocker,  Mr. 
Stanford  or  Mr.  Huntington.  As  the  latter  two  are  not 
with  us  in  person,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  confer  the  honor  upon  Mr.  Crocker,  who  makes  his 
home  here.  It  would  be  a  useful  statue.  Thousands  of 
the  common  people  throng  the  park  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, and  take  their  children  with  them.  Each  ray  of 
the  sun  reflected  from  the  shining  surface  of  the  brass  Mr. 
Crocker  might  be  made  to  carry  a  useful  lesson  to  the 
minds  of  our  young,  who  in  a  few  years  will  have  their 
say  in  the  regulation  of  the  country's  affairs.  In  answer 
to  each  childish  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  statue, 
the  parent  could  truthfully  reply: 

"It  is  a  great  communist,  my  son.  A  communist  is  a 
man  who  is  permitted  by  our  social  system  to  take  part  of 
the  earnings  of  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  if  they  were 
his  slaves.  This  man  is  worth  many  millions  of  dollars, 
a  great  deal  of  which  he  earned,  but  the  most  of  which 
he  extorted.  The  people  of  the  country  wanted  a  rail- 
road across  the  continent,  and  built  it  at  their  own 
expense ;  but  instead  of  keeping  it  for  their  own  use  and 
profit,  they  made  a  gift  of  it  to  Mr.  Crocker  and  a  few  of 
his  friends.  Finding  themselves  possessed  of  this  public 
highway,  Mr.  Crocker  and  his  friends  decreed  that  the 
public  might  have  the  use  of  it  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  share  with  him  and  his  friends  their  earnings. 
Tn  this  way — by  charging  all  that  the  traffic  would  bear, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  service — Mr.  Crocker  and  his 
friends  piled  up  great  heaps  of  the  people's  money  and 
called  it  their  own.  When  the  people  asked  Mr.  Crocker 
to  stop  this  plundering,  Mr.  Crocker  and  all  his  friends 
cried  out  that  the  people  were  communists,  who  had  no 
respect  for  the  sacredness  of  property.  The  people  did 
not  ask  Mr.  Crocker  to  give  them  back  the  millions  which 
he  had  unjustly  taken — though  in  strict  justice  they  might 
have  done  that.  All  they  demanded  was  that  he  should 
stop  plundering  them.  Still  Mr.  Crocker  and  his  friends 
declared  them  to  be  communists ;  so  to  show  the  world 
what  a  real  communist  was  like,  the  people  erected  this 
brass  statue." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  growing  disrespect  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  sacredness  of  a  certain  kind  of  property — 
stolen  property.  The  people  are  less  and  less  disposed  to 
regard  mere  possession  as  a  title  that  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned. There  is  abroad  a  profound  disbelief  in  the  per- 
fection of  an  industrial  system  which  gives  existence  to 
Crockers  and  Vanderbilts.  The  common  sense  of  the 
people  tells  them  that  it  is  not  possible  for  these  million- 
aires to  come  by  their  vast  fortunes  honestly ;  it  tells  them 


that  such  great  accumulations  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  mass  of  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  wealth-producing 
labor ;  it  tells  them  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fairer  division 
of  the  good  things  of  life — not  by  the  process  of  taking 
away  by  legislation  or  force  the  fortunes  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  millionaires,  but  by  new  provisions  for  the 
distribution  of  the  wealth  to  be  created  in  the  future  by 
the  labor  of  all.  The  people  are  growing  to  doubt  very 
seriously  that  Providence  is  responsible  for  the  state  of 
things  which  they  see  around  them — a  few  with  more 
money  than  they  can  possibly  spend,  and  millions  of 
men  and  women  struggling  like  hogs  at  a  trough  for 
enough  to  eat.  They  are  beginning  to  believe  that  if 
men  have  sense  and  industry  enough  to  produce  they 
ought  to  have  wit  enough  to  arrange  for  a  fair  division  of 
the  product  of  their  common  toil.  The  spread  of  the 
conviction  that  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth — ex- 
tremes steadily  growing  farther  apart — are  the  result  of 
men's  own  ignorant  mal-arrangement  of  the  social  ma- 
chinery, accounts  for  the  astounding  interest  shown  in 
such  books  as  Mr.  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty." 
The  fact  that  political  liberty  has  done  for  us  about  all  it 
can  do  is  being  recognized,  and  the  thought  of  the  time 
is  being  turned  with  increasing  earnestness  to  the  problem 
of  how  more  of  the  good  things  brought  into  existence  by 
work  shall  be  retained  by  the  workers. 

To  call  this  interest  of  the  people  in  their  own  welfare 
communism  is  to  show  oneself  to  be  an  ignoramus  who 
does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  things  going  on 
around  him.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Towne  under- 
stands, or  Mr.  Crocker  either.  If  the  latter,  and  other 
millionaires  who  are  profiting  so  enormously  by  the 
present  monstrously  unjust  industrial  arrangement,  did 
understand,  they  would  adopt  different  tactics.  They 
would  try  to  gain  the  people's  good-will  by  conciliation, 
instead  of  answering  just  complaints  with  insults  and 
harsh  names ;  they  would  recognize  the  people's  right  to 
make  the  laws,  and  not  use  their  wealth  to  corruptly 
induce  law-makers  to  legislate  in  favor  of  the  rich  and 
against  the  working  crowd;  they  would  not  impudently 
taunt  the  people  with  their  jjowerlessness  to  shape  legis- 
lation, when  wealth  exerts  itself  to  mold  it;  they  would 
not  buy  up  public  functionaries  to  betray  the  people,  and 
then  ask  the  people  to  acquiesce  patiently  in  the  acts  of 
these  bribed  officials;  they  would  not  hire  newspapers  to 
defend  the  wrongful  acts  prompted  by  their  short-sighted 
avarice,  and  then  ask  the  people  to  regard  the  utterances 
of  these  newspapers  as  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves; 
they  would  not  make  each  election  and  every  session  of 
most  legislatures  prove  to  the  people  that  money  cor- 
ruptly used  is  more  powerful  than  the  ballot ;  they  would 
not  deal  in  the  people's  servants  as  if  they  were  so  many 
cattle,  to  be  bought  by  any  one  who  wanted  them ;  they 
would  not  work  early  and  late,  as  they  do  now,  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  there  can  be  no  relief  from  the 
evils  under  which  they  suffer  short  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed. If  Mr.  Crocker  and  his  millionaire  brethren  who 
band  together  in  corporations  had  minds  keen  enough  to 
let  their  eyes  look  beyond  their  noses,  they  would  see 
that  the  world  was  not  made  for  them  alone,  and  that  no 
man  will  submit  peaceably  to  robbery  when  he  knows 
that  he  is  being  robbed.  Neither  will  he  feel  respect  and 
liking  for  the  robber,  especially  if  the  despoiler  sneers  in 
his  face  and  snaps  his  fingers  under  his  victim's  nose 
while  emptying  his  pockets. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Crocker  ought  to 
pardon  the  liberty  if  we  advise  him  to  instruct  Mr.  Towne 
and  other  talkative  persons  in  his  employ  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  about  communism  and  the  sacredness  of 
projjerty.   

A  SATISFACTORY  FIGHT. 

An  Oakland  doctor,  who  is  of  the  eclectic  school,  the 
other  day  thrashed  an  Alameda  doctor,  who  is  of  the  allo- 
pathic school.  The  allopathic  doctor  was  called  to  at- 
tend a  sick  child  that  the  other  doctor  had  been  prescrib- 
ing for,  and  when  it  died  between  them  the  allopath  put 
"  eclecticism  "  in  the  certificate  as  the  cause  of  death. 
Thereupon  the  eclectic  called  at  the  office  of  the  allo- 
path and  polished  him  off.  There  is  something  very 
satisfactory  about  this  incident.  It  is  always  gratifying  to 
see  doctors  quarrel  publicly.  We  all  know  that  they  are 
never  at  peace  in  private.  Who  ever  heard  one  doctor 
say  a  good  word  for  another?  If  anybody  has,  let  him 
cherish  the  recollection,  for  he  has  heard  what  has  been 
given  to  few  men  to  hear.  A  regard  for  appearances  re- 
strains the  medical  gentlemen  from  more  frequently  com- 
ing to  blows,  but  their  outward  courtesy  one  to  the  other 
is  but  the  courtesy  of  war — the  solemn  and  hollow  punc- 
tilio of  the  soldiers  of  opposing  armies,  which  is  all  for- 
gotten when  the  clash  of  arms  comes.   Get  to  know  a 
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doctor  well,  and  he  will  confide  to  you  his  belief  that  any 
other  doctor  you  may  name  is  a  quack.  And  he  will  be 
right,  for  all  doctors  are  quacks — it  to  pretend  to  knowl- 
edge that  one  does  not  possess  makes  one  a  quack.  It  is 
because  doctors  know  one  another  better  than  other  peo- 
ple can  that  they  despise  and  hate  one  another  so.  You 
will  meet  surgeons  who  grow  enthusiastic  over  other  sur- 
geons. This  is  because  surgery  is  a  science,  and  in  its 
practice  knowledge  and  skill  count  for  everything  and 
humbuggery  for  nothing.  Wise  looks  and  opaque  ob- 
servations cannot  help  the  knife  as  they  do  the  pill.  The 
surgeon  must  be  scientific ;  the  physician  is  necessarily 
empirical.  The  successful  doctor  must  be  a  good  actor. 
He  trusts  as  much  to  the  effect  of  his  manner  upon  the 
patient  as  to  his  gropings  after  the  guessed  seat  of  disease 
with  experimental  pills  and  powders.  He  appears  cheer- 
ful and  confident  when  he  is  really  gloomy  and  doubtful. 
His  constant  effort  is  to  inspire  the  sick  man  with  a  belief 
in  his  assumption  of  vast  and  mysterious  knowledge. 
Every  doctor  knows  that  faith  cures  are  commoner  than 
any  other.  How  little  real  knowledge  of  disease  medical 
men  have  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  revolutions  in 
the  system  of  treatment  which  occur  every  few  years.  It 
does  not  take  an  old  man  to  remember  when  the  unhappy 
wretch  seized  by  fever  was  shut  out  from  light  and  air, 
smothered  in  blankets,  and  denied  food  and  water.  Now 
every  window  is  opened,  the  blankets  are  thrown  off,  and 
the  patient  is  given  what  he  wants  to  eat  and  drink.  See 
how  they  scatter  into  sects,  each  holding  on  to  the  bit  of 
knowledge  it  has  got  and  deriding  the  bits  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  other  sects.  All  their  knowledge  lumped 
together  cannot  cure  consumption  or  cancer.  Medical 
learning  has  not  yet  evolved  a  certain  remedy  for  even 
a  snake's  bite.  The  eclectics — the  school  to  which  the 
Oakland  gentleman  who  thrashed  his  Alameda  brother 
belongs — ought  to  be  the  best,  if  it  strives  to  be  true 
to  its  name,  and  makes  use  of  the  scant  wisdom  of  all 
the  snarling  sects.  But  even  the  eclectics  hide  their  ig- 
norance in  a  professional  jargon  of  hog-Latin. 

The  doctors  do  not  impose  upon  the  laity  nearly  so 
well  as  they  fancy  they  do.  "  Captain,"  said  the  old  lady 
in  a  storm  at  sea,  "  are  we  in  any  danger?  "  "  Madam, 
we  must  trust  in  God."  "  Eh,  and  has  it  come  to  that?" 
This  is  the  feeling  of  many  intelligent  people  when  they 
are  ill  and  call  in  a  doctor.  It  is  the  last  desperate  resort. 
Observe  the  enormous  and  steady  sale  of  patent  medi- 
cines. Every  bottle  and  box  of  these  specifics  sold  by 
the  druggist  is  a  practical  expression  of  disbelief  in  the 
skill  of  the  regular  practitioner. 

Of  course  we  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  has  had  years 
of  experience  in  treating  the  sick  is  not  useful.  Experi- 
ence must  give  knowledge.  But  it  remains  true  that  the 
medical  profession  is  a  pretending  and  posing  profession, 
with  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  knowledge  which  it  asks 
the  public  to  believe  it  possesses.  It  offends  honesty  by 
its  assumption,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  medicine  from 
its  present  hodge-podge  state  into  a  science  by  its  vanity, 
bigotry  and  endless  quarreling.  So  we  are  glad  when 
doctors  forget  the  decorum  which  is  part  of  their  stock 
in  trade  and  fall  to  punching  one  another's  heads. 
Every  black  eye  so  given  avenges  some  untimely  grave. 


THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC'S  PRESS. 

The  job  which  the  railroad  organs  now  have  on  hand 
is  to  raise  a  noise  to  confuse  the  public  mind,  and  to  make 
excuses  in  advance  for  the  rascals  in  the  Legislature  who 
will  sell  their  votes.  There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
the  Central  Pacific  people  control  a  powerful  press.  It 
numbers  about  half  the  newspapers  of  the  state.  In  San 
Francisco  the  press  is  almost  completely  under  their  direc- 
tion. There  is  but  one  daily  newspaper  which  has  been 
established  for  any  length  of  time  that  seems  to  be  in 
earnest  in  fighting  them,  and  that  is  the  Examiner.  The 
Call,  Bulletin,  Alia  and  Post  are  all  retained  for  the  other 
side.  The  Chronicle  has  apparently  been  "  caved  down 
the  bank  "  with  the  rest.  It  had  won  the  confidence  of 
the  people  by  a  long  and  seemingly  earnest  warfare  upon 
the  corporation,  but  now  that  there  is  a  better  opportunity 
to  do  something  practical  to  bring  the  monopoly  under  le- 
gal restraint  than  has  ever  before  been  offered,  it  has  wiped 
its  anti-monopoly  pen  and  laid  it  away.  This  sudden 
cessation  of  hostilities  can  be  explained  by  a  variety  of 
theories,  the  least  shameful  of  which  is  that  the  Chronicle 
is  more  concerned  for  the  success  of  the  Republican  party 
than  it  is  to  see  the  claws  of  the  Central  Pacific  clipped. 
The  theory  which  we  regard  as  the  most  likely  to  be  true 
is  that  the  Chronicle  has  an  understanding  with  the  rail- 
road company ;  that  it  has  agreed  to  gain  a  reputation  as 
an  anti-monopoly  journal  by  making  a  general  war,  in 
order  that  it  may  the  better  serve  the  corporation  by  op- 


posing particular  measures  distasteful  to  it.  It  can  be  per- 
ceived by  the  dullest  how  effective  an  aid  to  the  monopoly 
the  Chronicle  could  make  itself  by  this  plan.  The  present 
course  of  the  paper  fits  the  theory  perfectly.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  character  or  history  of  the  Chronicle  to 
make  it  at  all  improbable  that  it  would  enter  into  such  a 
contract.  No  newspaper,  when  it  comes  to  a  severe  test, 
is  likely  to  be  either  higher  in  mind  or  purer  in  morals 
than  its  proprietor.  There  may  be  men  of  talent  and  in- 
tegrity employed  upon  it  who  know  a  thousand  times 
more  than  he  does;  who  can- write  well  upon  scores  of 
subjects  of  which  the  proprietor  is  as  ignorant  as  an 
Apache ;  whose  professional  skill  enables  them  to  make  a 
journal  that  is  admirable  in  every  way  as  a  news-giver — 
but  if  the  proprietor  be  a  dishonest  man,  his  paper  will 
be  dishonest.  His  paper  may  do  good  work  for  the  public 
for  a  time,  but  his  object  will  be  to  make  his  journal 
worth  buying  by  the  enemies  of  the  public.  The  Chron- 
icle will  bear  watching  just  now.  It  is  our  belief  that 
there  is  nothing  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  for  money.  If 
it  has  not  sold  out  time  after  time  in  the  past  to  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  then  it  has  been  maligned.  It  has 
gained  valuable  patronage  from  the  public  because  of  its 
anti-monopolistic  course.  If  it  is  playing  the  double  part 
for  which  we  suspect  it  has  been  engaged,  the  people 
should  withdraw  their  patronage  from  it.  The  only  way 
to  keep  the  Chronicle  honest  is  to  make  it  worth  its  while 
to  be  so.  It  knows  that  in  the  long  run  there  is  more 
money  to  be  made  from  the  public  than  from  the  railroad 
company,  but  if  it  can  pick  up  twenties  from  both  sides 
of  the  fence  it  will  do  so. 

In  every  city  and  town,  and  in  nearly  every  village  on 
the  coast,  the  Central  Pacific  has  its  newspapers.  Some 
it  owns  outright,  some  it  subsidizes  and  some  it  controls 
by  fear.  Some  are  Democratic,  some  Republican,  and 
others  pretend  to  be  independent.  But  whatever  their 
political  uniform,  they  are  all  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
just  now  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  monopoly  by 
the  Legislature.  They  stand  ready  to  argue  against  the 
adoption  of  any  measures  of  relief,  and  to  excuse  or  ap- 
plaud the  members  who  elect  to  serve  the  Central  Pacific 
rather  than  their  constituents.  It  is  foolish  to  belittle  a 
power  like  this,  for  it  is  very  great.  The  people  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  most  of  these  newspapers 
which  care  nothing  for  their  interests.  If  public  support 
were  withdrawn  from  them,  most  of  them  would  die,  or 
turn  honest  to  get  back  into  favor;  for  the  wages  of  the 
corporation  are  in  most  instances  but  a  partial  support. 
It  could  not  afford  to  whofly  maintain  so  great  a  number 
of  newspapers  as  now  serve  it  as  zealously  as  if  it  did  so. 
In  this  railroad-fleeced  state  it  ought  to  involve  commer- 
cial death  for  any  newspaper  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the 
shearer.  Until  the  people  grow  to  be  earnest  enough  in 
their  own  defense  to  refuse  to  matntain  newspapers  which 
betray  the  common  interest,  there  will  be  railroad  organs 
grinding  away  by  the  hundred.  How  long  could  a  paper 
live  in  this  state  that  should  advocate  the  renewal  of 
Chinese  immigration?  Not  a  week,  we  think.  When 
California  rouses  herself  to  face  the  transportation  ques- 
tion with  the  same  unanimity  and  resolution  that  she  did 
the  Chinese  evil,  it  will  be  settled,  as  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion has  been. 


The  passage  of  a  bill  by  one  branch  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  providing  for  the  punishment  of  wife- 
beaters  by  the  lash  has  renewed  the  debate  upon  the 
morality  of  the  whipping-post.  The  usual  objections  are 
being  made  to  the  cat-o'-nine-tails— that  it  is  a  "  relic  of 
barbarism,"  and  that  it  debases  the  man  upon  whom  it  is 
used,  and  so  has  no  reformatory  effect.  In  answer 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  crime  is  a  relic  of  barbarism 
as  well  as  the  lash,  and  that  no  man  who  deserves  whip- 
ping can  be  debased  by  getting  his  deserts.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  California  Legislature  at  its  next  regular  ses- 
sion pass  a  bill  similar  to  that  which  but  one  house  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  has  approved.  Wherever 
there  is  a  jail  in  the  state  we  should  like  to  see  a  whip- 
ping-post put  up.  The  lash  can  be  made  to  do  good 
work  for  society.  It  is  abused  when  it  is  made  the 
penalty  for  small  thefts  and  other  petty  offenses,  as  is  done 
in  Delaware  and  some  of  the  Southern  states.  It  should 
be  reserved  for  cowards  and  beastly  fellows,  the  nature  of 
whose  crimes  proves  them  to  be  so  depraved  that  the  only 
road  to  their  consciences  is  through  physical  pain.  Men 
who  are  capable  of  beating  women  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  reformatory  influences.  The  prison  has 
no  shame  for  them,  and  the  loss  of  liberty  to  such  is  not 
a  deprivation  so  keenly  felt  as  to  deter  them  from 
further  violence  upon  their  helpless  women.  The  lash  is 
too  light  a  punishment  for  a  certain  kind  of  crimes, 
which  cannot  be  mentioned  plainly,  the  perpetration  of 


which  proves  the  manhood  of  the  criminal  to  be  dead,  if 
it  ever  existed.  The  brute  that  is  in  him  should  be 
brought  under  control  with  the  whip.  People  who  feel 
horror  at  the  thought  of  lashing  women-beaters  and  worse 
creatures  have  more  sentimentality  than  sense,  and  almost 
certainly  no  knowledge  of  criminals  gained  by  personal 
observation.  We  regret  that  the  Massachusetts  bill  did 
not  become  a  law,  for  it  was  a  needed  step  in  the  right 
direction.   

The  news  columns  of  the  daily  papers  have  lately  been 
so  conspicuously  crammed  with  the  dirt  shoveled  into 
them  by  the  reporters  attending  the  Sharon-Hill  and 
Blythe  trials  that  a  few  of  the  journals  have  blushed  edi- 
torially, and  endeavored  t6  make  a  concession  to  decency 
by  discussing  the  propriety  of  publishing  such  matter. 
We  are  informed  by  the  editors  that  only  a  high  regard 
for  public  morals  has  induced  them  to  give  us  our  daily 
meal  of  dirt.  A  tall  sense  of  duty — very  painful,  but 
imperative — compels  them  to  make  their  papers  the 
dumping-ground  for  the  immoral  garbage  of  the  courts, 
to  the  end  that  the  fear  of  publicity  may  deter  sinners 
from  the  commission  of  sin.  This  sort  of  thing  is  worse 
than  the  reports.  Why  don't  our  brethren  of  the  daily 
press  tell  the  truth,  which  is  that  the  public  like  dirt,  and 
because  it  pays  to  give  it  to  them  the  newspapers  snap  at 
scandals  more  eagerly  than  at  any  other  class  of  news? 
Everybody  knows  that  this  is  true,  and  nobody  believes 
the  editor  when  he  pretends  to  lofty  motives  for  making 
his  paper  a  cesspool.  He  but  adds  the  crime  of  hypoc- 
risy to  the  offense  of  scandal-mongering.  We  all  deplore 
the  publication  of  the  details  of  divorce  cases  and  the 
like,  but  generally  everybody  reads  them,  shaking  his 
head  the  while  over  the  harm  they  are  likely  to  do  to  the 
morals,  not  of  himself  but  his  neighbor.  We  can  stand 
the  Sharon-Hill,  Blythe,  and  all  the  scandals  of  the  same 
class  that  the  daily  press  fills  its  till  by  giving  us,  but  we 
want  to  be  spared  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  in  the 
editorial  chair,  taking  credit  to  himself  as  a  public  bene- 
factor and  conservator  of  morals  because  he  has  manured 
our  minds  with  the  offal  that  he  has  thrown  into  them  for 
his  own  profit. 

A  whole  tribe  of  aboriginal  Henry  Georges  has  been 
discovered  in  Oregon.  The  Indians  there  object  to  re- 
ceiving lands  in  severalty  from  the  government  or  to  sell 
their  right  to  what  they  now  hold  in  common,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  violation  of  their  religion  to  deal  in 
land  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  other  property.  They  say 
that  God  made  them  of  the  dust,  with  the  right  to  wander 
over  the  earth's  surface  and  enjoy  its  fruits,  and  that  they 
will,  after  death,  return  to  the  earth  and  become  part  of 
its  elements.  Hence,  for  them  to  buy  and  sell  land 
would  be  like  trafficking  in  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 
These  poor  Indians,  in  their  ignorance,  are  unable  to  grasp 
the  beauty  of  the  custom  which  prevails  under  our  en- 
lightened civilization  of  making  private  property  of  every- 
thing that  can  be  caught  or  fenced  in.  Their  untutored 
minds  can  know  nothing  of  the  sorrow  which  fills  the 
heart  of  the  Caucasian  when  he  reflects  on  the  impossi- 
bility of  corraling  the  air  and  selling  it  to  the  poor. 
Pretty  good  progress  has  been  made  with  those  other  gifts 
of  God,  the  land  and  water,  however. 


Minister  Sargent  has  been  transferred  from  Berlin  to  St. 
Petersburg.  If  there  is  any  other  favor  that  Bismarck 
would  like  from  the  American  government,  he  has  only 
to  kick  it  once  or  twice  and  the  favor  will  doubtless  be 
granted.  The  chagrin  that  will  be  generally  felt  at  this 
poor-spirited  concession  to  the  bullying  Chancellor  will 
be  mitigaed  by  the  recent  conduct  of  Sargent.  His  pre- 
posterous flattery  of  old  Emperor  William,  in  responding 
to  a  toast  at  a  Berlin  banquet  the  other  evening,  has 
made  him  ridiculous.  Time  was  when  such  adulation  of 
royalty  would  have  brought  down  a  hail  of  indignation 
upon  an  American  Minister,  but  the  eagle  is  not  so  fervid 
a  bird  as  it  once  was.  The  fitness  of  sending  so  ardent 
an  admirer  of  kings  as  Mr.  Sargent  to  a  cold  climate  will 
strike  every  American  immediately.  Hut  Sargent  should 
have  been  kept  at  Merlin  until  Bismarck  and  his  news- 
papers had  learned  how  to  be  civil  to  the  representative 
of  the  republic. 


It  is  announced  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  will  not  go  to  the 
capital  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Stow  will,  therefore,  be  in  no  danger  of  being  ducked  in 
the  Sacramento  river.  But  Mr.  Stow  has  deputies  who 
can  do  pretty  effective  work  in  his  absence  from  the 
front.  We  direct  the  attention  of  grangers  who  are  visit- 
ing Sacramento  to  one  Mr.  Brown,  an  ex-State  Senator, 
who  is  making  himself  rather  prominent  there. 
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THE  SAN  FRANC  ISC  AX. 


A  SONG  OF  TIME. 


How  worn  a  theme  is  thai  of  Time! 
Then  why  <lo  I  begin  to  rhyme 

Upon  it  now? 

Because  to  night  the  air  is  Idled 
With  voices  that  will  not  be  stilled — 

They  will  not  cease. 

And  always  sing  the  same  refrain 
Of  Time  triat  ne'er  will  come  again. 

Of  Time  that  flies. 

t)f  all  that  lime  sweeps  in  his  flight 
The  voices  sing  to  me  to-night. 

Time  cures  all  care. 

That  is  what  I  would  fain  believe. 
My  heart  therewith  [  do  deceive, 

With  faith  in  Time. 

0  voices  singing,  be  you  mute, 

You  touch  a  chord  on  my  heart's  lute 

Hut  seldom  played ; 

Yet  filling  all  the  air  around 
With  a  sweet,  melancholy  sound, 

A  song  of  Time ! 

Of  Time  that  was,  of  days  so  fair 
When  all  was  young  and  love  was  there — 
Long  days  ago! 

l!e  still!  be  still!  that  sad  refrain! 

1  dare  not  listen  once  again 

To  that  same  song! 

Maybe  I  hold  those  days  too  high, 
Anil  yield  them  far  too  oft  a  sigh. 

Those  days  long  since! 

Yet  as  they  were  the  fairest  yet 
Of  all  my  days,  then  why  forget 

That  happy  time? 

Though,  if  it  still  should  l>e  my  fate 
To  live  yet  happier  days,  the  (late 

Of  that  sweet  time 

I'll  bury  then  within  the  grave 
Which  holds  all  things  forgotten,  save 
The  present  time. 

Nor  heed  a  voice  which  whispers  low, 
"  The  sweetest  song  is  that  you  know 
Of  long  ago." 

So  with  the  voices  in  the  air 

I  mingle  mine,  and,  lo,  was  there 

A  song  of  Time ! 


-London  Societv. 


MISS  VANSTONE'S  VENGEANCE. 


Miss  Ethel  Vanstone  could  not  make  up  her  mind  for 
a  long  time  whether  she  preferred  Jack  Benson  or  Lord 
Darley.  Jack  was  certainly  the  better  looking,  and  he- 
possessed  the  romantic  attraction  of  being  a  briefless  bar- 
rister without  means  or  expectations.  Miss  Vanstone 
affected  to  despise  wealth  and  position,  which  she  could 
afford  to  do,  being  an  heiress  in  her  own  right,  with  no 
other  relative  than  a  rich,  weak-minded  uncle  who  doted 
upon  her.  Hut,  though  Lord  Darley  was  the  son  of  a 
peer,  and  would  one  day  succeed  to  the  family  honors 
and  estates,  he  was  meanwhile  delightfully  impecunious, 
and,  if  he  was  not  handsome,  he  was  exceedingly  quaint 
and  amusing.  Miss  Vanstone  found  it  impossible  to  de- 
cide which  she  liked  the  better,  and,  to  complicate  mat- 
ters, her  admirers  were  old  friends,  and  each  seemed  to 
hang  back  out  of  deference  to  the  other. 

However,  the  young  lady's  uncertainty  probably  arose 
from  doubts  as  to  which  would  eventually  propose,  for 
when  Jack  Benson  at  length  avowed  his  affection  he 
was  accepted  without  hesitation.  The  engagement  ap- 
peared likely  to  secure  the  permanent  happiness  of  both 
the  young  people;  but  before  long  there  arose  the  pro- 
verbial little  cloud  which  threatened  to  wreck  their  hap- 
piness. It  came  in  the  shape  of  vague  whisperings  and 
headshakings,  the  meaning  of  which  Miss  Vanstone  was 
at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Her  friends  smiled  rather  ma- 
liciously whenever  she  referred  to  Jack,  until  she  could 
not  help  perceiving  that  some  unpleasant  secret  was 
being  concealed  from  her.  Her  pride  prevented  her 
from  demanding  explanations,  the  more  especially  as 
Jack  vowed  and  declared  that  his  conscience  was  as  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun.  But  though  she  implicitly  believed 
in  him,  she  felt  troubled  and  uneasy  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  dreaded  that  some  disagreeable  revelation  was  in 
store  for  her.  This  foreboding,  not  unnaturally,  proved 
correct,  for  one  day  she  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
informing  her  that  Jack  and  Lord  Darley  had  tossed  up  a 
penny-piece  in  a  public  room  at  the  Blenheim  Club  to 
decide  which  should  propose  to  her,  and  that  her  engage- 
ment was  generally  regarded  as  an  excellent  joke. 

Now  Miss  Vanstone  was  a  very  wayward  young  lady, 
and  she  had  almost  resolved  to  forgive  Jack  any  delin- 
quency he  might  have  been  guilty  of  rather  than  break 
off  the  engagement  out  of  deference  to  public  opinion. 
But  the  startling  and  unlooked-for  nature  of  the  accusa- 
tion w  hich  had  been  brought  against  her  lover  completely 
upset  all  her  preconceived  intentions.  The  discovery 
that  she  had  been  made  to  appear  ridiculous  rendered 
her  absolutely  furious,  independently  of  the  unpleasant 
suspicion  which  naturally  presented  itself  regarding  Jack's 
sincerity.  She  considered  that  she  had  been  insulted  in 
a  manner  which  admitted  of  no  excuse  or  palliation,  and, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  Jack  Benson  came  to  call 
when  her  indignation  was  at  its  height. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Jack  ?"  she  inquired, 
sharply,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  What's  up?"  demanded  Jack,  apprehensively. 

"  Read  and  tell  me  if  what  this  note  says  is  true,"  said 
Miss  Vanstone,  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen. 

Jack  took  the  note  humbly,  looking  very  much  per- 
turbed. He  seemed  less  surprised  than  confused  as  he 
glanced  over  the  document,  and  Miss  Vanstone's  hope 
t  hat  he  would  meet  the  accusation  with  an  indignant  de- 
dial  vanished  on  the  spot. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  take  any  notice  of  this,  Ethel?" 


he  said,  with  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  scornful  indifference. 

"  Not  if  you  will  tell  me  that  what  it  says  is  false.  In 
that  case  I  will  throw  it  behind  the  fire,  and  think  no 
more  about  it." 

"It's  a  cowardly  stab  in  the  dark,"  exclaimed  Jack, 
crushing  the  note  in  his  hand. 

"  No  doubt ;  but  you  haven't  answered  my  question," 
said  Miss  Vanstone,  compressing  her  lips. 

"  Well,  I  can't  deny  it  altogether,"  said  Jack,  in  des- 
peration. "  But  you  know  what  Tennyson' says  about  a 
lie  that  is  partly  truth." 

"Did  you  and  Lord  Darley  toss  up  a  penny-piece  to 
decide  which  should  propose  to  me?"  began  Miss  Van- 
stone, categorically.  f 

"I  can't  deny  it.  It  wasn't  a  penny-piece,  though;  it 
was  a  sovereign,"  said  Jack,  clutching  at  a  straw. 

"Did  this  chivalrous  transaction  take  place  in  a  public 
room  at  the  Blenheim  Club?"  continued  the  young  lady, 
ruthlessly. 

"  Yes,  it  occurred  at  the  Blenheim.  Of  course,  all  the 
rooms  at  the  club  are  public  rooms,  in  a  sense,"  said 
Jack,  "but  nobody  observed  us.  We  were  alone  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  That  is  where  the  letter  lies,"  he 
added,  flinging  it  viciously  into  the  fireplace. 

"The  letter  is  evidently  true  in  every  particular,"  re- 
turned Miss  Vanstone,  quivering  with  temper  and  indig- 
nation. "The  story  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  all  my 
friends  are  laughing  at  me.    You  must  have  boasted — 

"No,  Ethel,  I  will  take  my  oath  I  have  never  said  a 
word  about  it,"  interrupted  lack,  eagerly.  "It  was  a 
foolish  business,  I  admit,  and  I  wish  it  had  never  hap- 
pened. What  took  place  was  this:  Darley  and  I,  as  you 
know,  are  old  friends,  and  both  of  us  being  in  love  with 
you,  the  situation  was  extremely  awkward,  for  of  course 
neither  liked  to  steal  a  march  on  the  other  by  proposing 
first.  We  finally  agreed  to  toss,  in  order  to  decide  which 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  first  word  with  you. 
No  slight  or  insult  to  you  was  intended,  our  only  idea 
being  to  settle  amicably  and  fairly  a  very  delicate  ques- 
tion between  us.  Oh,  Ethel,  for  heaven  s  sake,  don  t  do 
that !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  start. 

But  Jack's  plaintive  remonstrance  was  disregarded,  and 
the  engagment  ring,  which  he  almost  pawned  his  immacu- 
late wig  and  gown  to  purchase,  was  flung  contemptuously 
on  the  carpet  at  his  feet.  Before  he  could  find  words  to 
express  his  grief  and  dismay,  Miss  Vanstone  had  rushed 
from  the  room,  thus  manifesting  her  intention  of  termi- 
nating the  engagement.  Jack  had  no  alternative  but  to 
leave  the  house,  apprehending  the  worst,  and  within  half 
an  hour  he  received  back  his  presents,  together  with  a 
letter  which  banished  his  last  hope  of  reconciliation. 

Miss  Vanstone  had  felt  no  compunction  about  dismiss- 
ing her  lover.  At  the  moment,  indeed,  she  experienced 
a  savage  satisfaction  in  treating  him  as  she  considered  he 
deserved.  It  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  later  that  the 
reaction  commenced,  and  even  then  she  did  not  exactly 
regret  what  she  had  done.  But  she  experienced  an  intense 
antipathy  toward  Lord  Darley  from  the  conviction  that  it 
was  he  who  was  to  blame  for  what  had  occurred.  She 
believed  Jack  when  he  said  he  had  not  given  currency  to 
the  story  of  the  tossing,  and  it  therefore  followed  that 
Lord  Darley  must  be  the  culprit.  Such  grave  indiscre- 
tion was  more  likely  to  emanate  from  a  disappointed 
rival  than  from  a  fortunate  lover,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  Jack's  friend  had 
committed  a  breach  of  confidence,  possibly  with  a  view 
of  doing  him  serious  injury.  Therefore,  without  repenting 
of  her  decision,  Miss  Vanstone  mentally  accused  Lord 
Darley  of  having  frustrated  her  happiness,  and  resolved 
to  show  her  disgust  at  his  treachery  in  a  very  marked 
manner  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  for  this,  for  in  order  to  conceal 
the  secret  anguish  which  she  suffered  owing  to  her 
separation  from  Jack,  she  made  a  point  of  showing  her- 
self in  society  as  much  as  possible.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence she  met  Lord  Darley  within  a  few  davs  of  the 
momentous  interview  which  terminated  so  fatally  for  his 
friend.  He  came  uixm  her  unawares  in  a  crowded  ball- 
room before  she  had  time  to  collect  herself  sufficiently  to 
give  him  the  "  cut  direct."  He  did  not  offer  to  shake 
hands  with  her,  possibly  anticipating  a  snub,  though  her 
manner  was  as  usual  calm,  unperturbed  and  languid. 

"  How  do,  Miss  Vanstone?  '  he  remarked,  strolling  up 
with  the  most  unconcerned  air  in  the  world. 

"I  am  very  well,  Lord  Darley,"  she  replied,  turning 
away  her  head  from  him  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  want  to  have  a  chat  with  you,"  he  said,  holding  out 
his  arm  toward  her;  "shall  we  come  outside  into  the 
conservatory?  " 

Miss  Vanstone  was  beginning  to  suspect  that  Lord 
Darley  declined  to  be  snubbed,  and  at  all  events  he 
showed  no  synitom  of  uneasiness  at  her  cold  manner. 
When  a  man  is  thick-skinned,  plainness  of  speech  is  the 
only  effectual  method  of  conveying  contempt  or  dis- 
pleasure. Miss  Vanstone  was  determined  that  I  .ord  1  )arley 
should  know  what  she  thought  of  his  treacherous  con- 
duct, and  she  therefore  accepted  his  invitation,  and  ac- 
companied him  into  the  adjacent  conservatory. 

"  I  wonder  at  your  having  the  temerity  to  address  me, 
Lord  Darley,"  she  exclaimed,  haughtily,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  "  From  what  Mr.  Benson  said  to  me,  I 
imagine  it  was  you  who  spread  this  scandalous  story 
about." 

"Well — yes,  it  was,"  he  replied,  calmly.  "I  didn't 
mean  to,  but  it  slipped  out  after  dinner  one  day,  I  only 
told  one  fellow,  and  begged  him  not  to  say  a  word;  but, 
of  course  I  might  as  well  have  proclaimed  it  from  the 
housetop." 

"Have  you  admitted  this  to  Mr.  Benson?"  inquired 
Miss  Vanstone,  involuntarily. 

"Yes.  Oh!  we  had  a  deuce  of  a  row.  I  offered  him 
every  satisfaction." 

"  The  mischief  was  done,"  said  Miss  Vanstone,  im- 
patiently, irritated  at  his  lordship's  coolness. 

"No  doubt.  That  is  why  I  thought  he  might  like  to 
have  a  shot  at  me.  I  would  have  fired  in  the  air,"  said 
Lord  Darley,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

".You  know,  of  course,  what  the  result  has  been?"  said 


Miss  Vanstone,  intent  on  extracting  from  Lord  Darley 
some  expression  of  remorse  for  his  conduct. 

"  Yes,  that  is  w  hy  I  came  to-night,"  said  his  lordship, 
setting  his  glass  in  his  eye  and  assuming  a  business-like 
air,  "  I  w  ish  to  make  a  very  urgent  appeal  to  you." 

"  Pray  spare  yourself  and  me,"  said  Miss  Vanstone, 
hastily  and  in  some  confusion,  thinking  he  was  about  to 
intercede  on  Jack's  behalf.  "  I  would  rather  not  refer  to 
the  past." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  the  past,"  said  Lord  Darley. 
"  Jack  has  had  his  chance,  and  has  made  a  hash  of  it.  It 
may  have  been  my  fault,  but  that  was  pure  accident. 
According  to  the  original  arrangement  between  us  it  is  my 
turn  now." 

"  Lord  Darley!  "  exclaimed  Miss  Vanstone,  completely 
taken  aback. 

"  I  told  Jack  I  should  try  my  luck,  now  he  has  failed, 
and  of  course  he  could  raise  no  objection,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

Without  further  preface  Lord  Darley  proceeded  to 
make  a  formal  offer  of  marriage,  laying  considerable  stress 
upon  his  social  position  and  prospects,  and  speaking  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  felt  assured  of  success.  Miss  Van- 
stone sat  speechless  with  mingled  indignation  and  amaze- 
ment. Her  natural  impulse  was  to  decline  to  listen  to 
him  and  to  express  her  scorn  and  contempt  at  his  be- 
havior in  scathing  terms.  But  she  could  not  find  ade- 
quate words  in  which  to  convey  her  sentiments,  and 
while  in  her  agitation  she  was  vainly  seeking  them,  Lord 
I  >arley  contrived  to  achieve  his  proposal  without  inter- 
ruption. Finding  that  he  was  calmly  waiting  for  her  an- 
swer, Miss  Vanstone  was  seized  with  a  sudden  misgiving 
that  anything  she  might  say  at  this  juncture  would  sound 
tame  and  spiritless.  She  realized,  now  that  it  was  too 
late,  that  she  ought  to  have  stopped  him  at  the  outset  by 
a  peremptory  word  or  gesture.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  her 
furious  indignation  had  deprived  her  of  her  presence  of 
mind,  and  though  her  spirit  was  raging  within  her,  she 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

Lord  Darley  replaced  his  glass,  which  he  had  dropped 
from  his  eye  in  the  fervor  of  his  declaration,  and  glanced 
at  her  pale  face  with  evident  perplexity.  Another  mo- 
ment and  she  would  have  been  forced  from  sheer  embar- 
rassment to  break  silence;  but,  to  her  heartfelt  relief, 
their  t'ctt-a-t'ete  was  interrupted  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
she  had  promised  the  next  dance.  Miss  Vanstone  rose 
immediately  and  left  the  conservatory,  without  deigning 
to  bestow  a  word  or  look  at  Lord  Darley,  who,  however, 
contrived  to  w  hisper  as  she  passed  him  : 

"  Unless  I  hear  from  von  in  the  meantime  I  will  call  on 
Monday  for  your  reply.  ' 

No  doubt  Lord  Darley  had  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
young  lady  was  not  prepared  to  accept  him  off-hand.  It 
may  be  that  her  silence  had  led  him  to  anticipate  a  re- 
fusal, for  he  did  not  attempt  to  approach  her  again  during 
the  evening.  Probably  he  preferred  that  she  should  have 
leisure  for  reflection,  lest,  being  pressed,  she  should  give 
an  unfavorable  response.  At  all  events,  when  Miss  Van- 
stone was  leaving  the  house  an  hour  later,  she  heard  the 
linkmen  bawling  for  Lord  Darley's  carriage,  and  caught 
sight  of  him  as  he  vanished  down  the  steps. 

Miss  Vanstone  was  no  less  furious  with  herself  than 
w  ith  Lord  Darley.  Her  project  of  unmercifully  snubbing 
him  had  ignominiously  failed  through  her  own  weakness. 
She  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  his  meanness  and 
treachery  toward  Jack,  and  yet  she  had  suffered  him  to 
make  a  proposal  of  marriage  unchecked.  The  worst  of 
the  matter  was,  his  offer  was  still  undisposed  of,  and  she 
had  no  alternative  but  to  write  to  hint.  She  instinctively 
guessed  that  a  refusal  contained  in  a  letter,  however 
severely  worded,  would  afford  no  vent  for  her  outraged 
feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  after  her  past  experience, 
she  doubted  whether  she  could  do  justice  to  her  indig- 
nant sentiments  at  an  interview.  If  he  had  not  expressed 
his  intention  of  calling  Upon  her  on  Monday  she  would 
probably  have  decided  to  treat  his  offer  with  silent  con- 
tempt. But  she  felt  that  this  plan  was  out  of  the  question 
under  the  circumstances,  and  besides,  if  Lord  Darley 
were  persistent,  she  would  be  forced  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer sooner  or  later. 

The  truth  was  that  Miss  Vanstone  was  consumed  by  an 
intense  desire  to  be  revenged  upon  Lord  Darley.  She 
wished  if  possible  to  humiliate  him  and  to  make  him  feel 
how  she  despised  him  for  his  conduct.  She  was  so  carried 
away  by  this  uncharitable  impulse  that  she  never  rested 
until  she  had  devised  a  means  of  effecting  her  purpose. 
The  idea  with  which  her  indignation  inspired  her  was  so 
bold  and  startling  that  it  almost  took  her  breath  away.  By 
degrees,  however,  she  became  completely  reconciled  to 
her  scheme,  which  she  finally  resolved  to  put  into  execu- 
tion. The  initial  step  was  simplicity  itself,  for  it  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more  than  an  urgent  note  to  lack  Ben- 
son requesting  him  to  call  upon  her  immediately. 

Jack  came,  of  course,  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
scarcely  daring  to  anticipate  the  good  fortune  which 
awaited  him.  But  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  joyful 
surprise  w  ith  w  hich  he  learned  the  conditions  imposed  by 
Miss  Vanstone.  She  stipulated  for  a  private  wedding,  to 
take  place  within  three  days— namely,  on  the  following 
Monday. 

Miss  Vanstone  gave  a  very  plausible  reason  for  this  un- 
orthodox arrangement,  saying  that  after  what  had  passed 
she  thought  the  best  way  of  silencing  the  gossips  would 
be  to  get  married  without  more  ado.  Jack  was  hardly 
surprised  that  Miss  Vanstone  should  prefer  to  avoid  the 
awkwardness  of  a  reengagement,  and  for  the  rest  he  was 
not  inclined  to  be  hypercritical.  The  weak-minded  old 
uncle,  it  is  true,  raised  feeble  objections,  which  were 
easily  overcome,  but  there  was  practically  no  one  to  be 
consulted  on  either  side.  The  consequence  was  that  a 
special  license  having  been  obtained,  Jack  and  Ethel 
were  quietly  married  without  fuss  or  ceremony,  while 
their  friends  were  still  talking  of  the  rupture  of  their  en- 
gagement. 

When  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting  off  for  the 
honeymoon  Jack  noticed  that  his  wife  handed  the  butler 
an  envelope  and  gave  him  some  directions  regarding  it  in 
an  undertone.  The  envelope  contained  a  glazed  card  with 
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the  names  of  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Benson  "  inscribed 
thereon,  and  when  T.ord  Darley  called  the  same  after- 
noon, asking  for  Miss  Yanstone,  this  enigmatical  missive 
was  placed  in  his  hands. 

Mrs.  Jack  Benson  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  he 
present  in  order  to  see  how  Lord  Darley  bore  the  shock. 
This  was  her  scheme  of  revenge,  and  she  did  not  doubt 
that  it  would  prove  effectual.  To  learn  that  she  had, 
after  all,  married  the  rival  he  had  endeavored  to  sup- 
plant could  not  fail  to  be  most  galling  to  his  lordship's 
self-esteem,  not  to  mention  his  own  blighted  hopes.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  a  more  humiliating  way  of  re- 
fusing an  offer  of  marriage  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ceived. 

Jack  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  his  w  ife  being  content  to 
chuckle  over  her  triumph  in  secret.  Beyond  making  him 
promise  to  keep  secret  their  projected  marriage,  she  had 
given  him  no  clew  to  her  real  motives,  and  finding  he 
had  no  suspicion  that  Lord  Darley  had  proposed  to  her, 
she  generously  forebore  to  enlighten  him.  Having 
achieved  her  object,  Mrs.  Jack  Benson  did  not  suffer  her 
mind  to  dwell  with  bitterness  upon  Lord  Darley 's  be- 
havior, and  under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  honey- 
moon her  resentment  began  to  evaporate.  This  magna- 
nimity was  chiefly  owing  to  her  husband's  sturdy 
championship  of  his  friend,  for  Jack  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  Lord  Darley  having  deliberately  sought  to  injure  him, 
and  declared  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever 
breathed.  Mrs.  Jack  listened  in  silence  to  these  eulo- 
giums,  knowing  that  his  lordship  had  meanly  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 

On  the  day  of  their  return  to  London  Jack  received 
permission  to  stroll  down  to  the  club  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  when  he  came  back  his  wife  could  not  refrain  from 
asking  if  he  had  met  Lord  Darley. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  met  Darley,"  answered  Jack,  with  rather 
a  queer  smile. 

"  Was  he — did  he  seem  at  all  depressed?  You  know  he 
used  to  be  almost  as  fond  of  me  as  you  were,"  added  his 
wife,  ingenuously. 

"He  was  just  the  same  as  ever.  As  for  being  de- 
pressed— well,  you  see,  he  won  a  lot  of  money  over  our 
marriage,"  said  Jack. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  his  wife,  opening  her  eyes  to  their 
widest  extent. 

"He  is  a  queer  fellow,  Darley  is.  It  appears  that 
when  he  heard  our  engagement  was  broken  off  he  took 
odds  all  over  the  place  that  it  would  all  come  right. 
They  say  he  has  won  five  thousand  pounds,"  said  Jack, 
laughing  a  little  awkwardly. 

"What!  Oh,  Jack!  He  is  a  heartless,  wicked,  bad 
man!  "  cried  Mrs.  Jack,  with  sudden  energy.  "  Do  you 
know  that  after  you  and  I  had  quarreled  he  actually 
wanted  me  to  marry  him?  " 

"  The  deuce  he  did!  The/)  was  that  why  you  agreed 
to  marry  me  of  a  sudden?  "  cried  Jack,  with  a  start. 

"  Yes.  But — but  of  course  I  always  loved  you,  Jack. 
You  mustn't  think  I  only  married  you  out  of  pique,  said 
his  wife,  evidently  repenting  her  precipitation.  "As  for 
Lord  Darley,  he  is  a  wretch.  I  forbid  you  to  associate 
with  him,  Jack.    He  is  not  worthy  of  you." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear,  Darley  is  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world,  as  I've  often  tried  to  convince  you,"  cried 
Jack,  excitedly.  "Now  I  understand  everything.  He 
was  awfully  cut  up  at  having  been  the  cause  of  our  quar- 
rel, and  declared  he  would  set  things  straight.  He  never 
told  me  he  had  proposed  to  you,  but  I  see  now  that  he 
did  so,  perceiving  what  would  probably  happen.  Darley 
is  one  of  the  shrewdest  fellows  I  know.  Good  gracious ! 
Don't  cry,  my  love  !  " 

"Oh,  Jack!  If  I  had  only  guessed!"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  w  ith  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

"  Hang  it,  Ethel !  it  wouldn't  have  made  any  differ- 
ence, I  hope,"  cried  Jack,  as  his  countenance  fell. 

"  Kiss  me,  Jack !  "Yes,  it  would.  We  would  have  had 
are — re — regular  wedding,  with  bridesmaids  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,"  murmured  the  bride,  spasmodically. — London 
Truth. 


DEMAGOGUES  IN  LITERATURE. 


As  a  great  writer  has  truly  said,  "The  writings  by  which 
one  can  live  are  not  the  writings  which  themselves  live." 
To  infuse  into  a  book  deep  thought  that  will  strain  the 
attention  of  the  reader;  to  defend  unpopular  opinions  or 
open  new  veins  of  thought ;  to  condense  into  a  small  spa<  e 
the  reflections  and  researches  of  a  lifetime;  to  grapple 
with  subjects  that  involve  subtile  distinctions  or  close  and 
complicated  reasoning,  is  a  course  plainly  contrary  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  an  author.  A  skillful  writer,  who 
looks  only  to  the  market,  will  speedily  perceive  that  the 
taste  of  a  majority  of  readers  is  an  uncultivated  one,  and 
that  if  he  desires  to  be  popular  he  must  labor  deliberately 
to  gratify  it.  If  his  talent  take  the  form  of  books,  he  will 
expand  his  thoughts  into  many  brilliant,  gaudy  and  super- 
ficial volumes,  rapidly  written  and  easily  read;  and  re- 
membering that  most  men  read  only  for  amusement,  he 
will  avoid  any  subject  that  can  fatigue  attention  or  shock 
prejudices,  and  especially  every  form  of  profound,  minute 
and  laborious  investigation.  There  are  demagogues  in 
literature  as  well  as  in  politics.  There  is  a  degradation  ol 
style  springing  from  a  thirst  for  popularity  which  is  at  least 
as  bad  as  the  pedantry  of  scholars;  and  a  desire  to  con- 
form to  middle-class  prejudice  may  produce  quite  as  real 
a  servility  as  the  patronage  of  aristocracies  or  of  courts. 
Very  few  of  those  men  whose  genius  has  irradiated  nations, 
and  whose  writings  have  become  the  eternal  heritage  ot 
of  mankind,  obtained  for  their  works  the  income  of  a  suc- 
cessful village  doctor  or  provincial  attorney.—/.^'. 

"Truth  is  strange— stranger  than  fiction."  That  is  be- 
cause we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  Truth.— Bloom- 
ington  Eye.   

A  Vermont  man  has  been  married  six  times,  and  he's 
the  citizen  they  always  get  to  go  first  in  a  bear  hunt.— 
Boston  Post. 


MOUN  T  SHASTA. 


Bt  .1.  B.  BSHNKSSY. 


Thou  standest  at  the  gateway  of  the  north, 
A  ghostW  sentinel,  lone  ami  white  and  cold, 

Guarding  thy  horde  like  armored  chieltain  brave, 
Acknowledged  king  of  all  the  land  of  gold. 

Beyond  thee  lies  a  wooded  empire  vast, 
Willamette's  smiling  fields,  Columbia's  fleets, 

And  west  of  thee  its  solemn  requiem 
The  restless  sea  in  endless  measure  heats.  , 

Laughing  at  thy  feet,  the  dashing  waves 
Of  Sacramento's  silvery  waters  run 

O'er  broken  rocks,  mid  tangled  vines,  in  glee. 
Now  sporting  coyly  with  the  constant  sun. 

Oft  where  the  manzanita's  waxen  hells 
Tempted  the  drowsy  hum  of  droning  bee, 

Stretched  in  the  sunshine,  on  the  chaparral  slope, 
Have  I.  enchanted,  gazed  on  thee 

And  thought  on  all  the  days  since  first  thy  head 
Was  lifted  far  above  that  serried  line 

Of  snowy  peaks,  retainers  stem  and  bold, 
Whose  homage  and  whose  fealty  all  are  thine. 

Fit  monarch  thou  for  such  a  line  of  mounts! 

Kit  king  among  the  Titans  of  the  earth! 
'Thou  standest  there,  majestically  calm, 

Through  all  the  ages  since  creation's  birth. 


ETHAN  SPIKE'S  ICE-CREAM  EXPERIENCE. 

"Portland  is  the  all-firedest  place  I  ever  seed.  I  was 
down  there  most,  and  such  a  time  as  I  had  you  never 
heer'd  tell  on.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  ice-cream 
scrape  I  had?" 

We  answered  in  the  negative,  and  he  resumed: 

"  W  all,  I'd  bin  down  thar  two  or  three  days,  pokin'  in 
every  hole,  an'  tho't  I'd  seed  every  thing  thar  was  to  be 
seen.  But  one  day  to  wars  sundown  I  wasgoin'  by  a  shop 
in  Middle  street  that  looked  wonderfully  slick-  there  was 
all  manner  of  candy  an'  peppermints  an' what-nots  at  the 
windows.  An'  then  thar  war  signs  with  goold  letters  on 
them  hangin'  round  the  door,  tellin'  how  they  sold  soda, 
mead  an'  ice-cream  thar.  I  says  to  myself,  1  have  hearn 
a  good  dead  about  this  'ere  ice-cream,  an'  now  ii  I  don't 
see  what  thcy's  made  of.  So  I  puts  my  hands  into  my 
pockets  an'  walked  in  kinder  careless,  an'  says  to  a  chap 
standm'  behind  the  counter — 

"  '  Do  you  keep  any  ice-creams  here? 

"  '  Yes,  sir,"  says  he,  "  how  much  '11  yer  have? 

"  I  considered  a  minit.    Says  I,  'A  pint,  sir.'" 

"  The  young  feller's  face  swelled  out,  an'  he  liked  to 
have  laughed  right  out;  but  arter  a  while  he  asked  : 

" '  Did  you  say  a  pint,  sir  ? ' " 

" '  Sartin,"says  I,  '  but  p'raps  you  don't  retail,  so  I  don't 
mind  takin'  a  quart.'" 

"  Wall,  don't  you  think  the  feller  snorted  right  out? 
Tell  yer  what,  it  made  me  feel  sort  a  pizen,  an'  I  gave 
him  a  look  that  made  him  look  sober  in  about  a  minit; 
an' when  I  clinch'd  my  fist  and  looked  at  him  [here  Mr. 
Spike  favored  us  with  a  most  diabolical  expression]  he' 
hauled  in  his  horns  about  the  quickest,  and  handed  me  a 
pint  o'  the  stuff  as  perlite  as  could  be.  W  all,  I  tasted  a 
mouthful  of  it  an'  found  it  cool  as  the  north  side  o' 
Bethel  hill  in  January.  I'd  half  a  mind  to  spit  it  out,  but 
jest  then  I  seed  the  confectioner  chap  grinnin'  behind  the 
door,  which  riz  my  spunk.  (Jail  smash  it  all,  thinks  I, 
I'll  not  let  that  white-liver'd  monkey  think  I'm  afeard — 
I'll  eat  the  plaguey  stuff  if  it  freezes  my  in'ards.  I  tell  yer 
what,  I'd  rather  skinn'd  a  bear  or  whipp'd  a  wild  cat,  but 
I  went  it.    I  eat  the  whole  in  about  a  minit. 

"  Wall,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  began  to  feel 
kinder  gripy  about  here,"  continued  Ethan,  pointing  to 
the  lower  part  of  his  stomach,  "an'  kept  on  feel  in  no 
better  very  fast,  till  at  last  it  seemed  as  though  I'd  got  a 
steam  ingen  saw  in'  shingles  in  me.  1  sot  down  on  a 
cheer  and  bent  myself  up  like  a  nut-cracker,  thinkin'  I'd 
grin  and  bear  it;  but  I  couldn't  set  still  —I  twisted  and 
squirmed  about  like  an  angle  worm  on  a  hook,  till  at  last 
the  chap  as  gin  me  the  cream,  who  had  been  lookin'  on, 
snickerin',  says  he  to  me: 

"  '  Mister,'  says  he,  '  what  ails  yer?' 

"  'Ails  me!'  says  I,  '  that  ere  stuff  o'  your'n  is  frcczin' 
up  my  daylights,'  says  I. 

"  '  You  eat  too  much,'  says  he. 

"'I  tell  you  I  didn't,'  screamed  I;  ']  know  what's 
anuf  an' what's  too  much  without  askin' you,  and  if  you 
don't  leave  off  snickerin'  I'll  spile  your  face.' 

"  He  cottoned  right  down  an'  said  he  didn't  mean  any 
hurt,  an' asked  me  if  I  hadn't  better  take  some  gin.  I 
told  him  I  would.  So  1  took  a  pretty  good  horn  and  left 
the  shop. 

"  Arter  I  got  out,"  continued  Ethan,  "  I  felt  better  for 
a  minit  or  so,  but  I  hadn't  gone  fur  afore  the  gripes  took 
me  again;  so  1  went  into  another  shop  an'  took  some 
more  gin;  then  I  sot  down  on  the  State  House  steps,  an' 
there  I  sot  an'  sot,  but  didn't  feel  a  mite  better.  I  begun 
to  think  I  was  goiif  to  ki(  k  the  bucket,  and  then  1  thought 
of  father  an' mother  and  of  old  Spanker— that's  father's 
hoss  -and  when  I  thought  that  I  should  never  see  'em 
again,  I  fairly  blubbered.  But  then  I  happened  to  look 
up  an'  see  a  dozen  boys  grinnin'  an'  larlin'  at  me.  I  tell 
you  what,  it  riz  my  dander  that  had  got  down  below 
nerO—  right  up  ag  in.  I  Sprung  at  'em  like  a  wild  cat, 
hollerin  OUt  I'd  shake  their  tamal  gizzards  out,  an' the 
way  the  little  devils  scani|>crcd  was  a  caution  to  nobody. 
But  after  the  'citement  of  the  race  was  over  I  felt  wuss 
agin,  and  I  couldn't  hclpgroanin'and  se  rcce  hin'as  I  went 
along. 

At  last  I  thought  I'd  go  to  the  theater,  but  "  afore  I  got 
there  the  grij)cs  got  so  strong  that  I  had  to  go  behind  a 
meetin' house  and  lay  down  and  holler.  Arter  aw  hile  I 
got  up  an'  went  into  a  shop  an'  eat  half  a  dollar's  wuth 
of  biled  isters  and  four  pickled  cowcumbers,  and  wound 


up  with  a  glass  of  brandy.  Then  I  went  into  the  theater 
an'  seed  the  plays,  but  I  felt  so  that  1  couldn't  see  any 
tun  in  'em,  for  I  don't  think  the  isters  and  the  cowcum- 
bers done  me  any  good.  I  sot  down,  laid  down  and 
stood  up,  but  still  it  went  on,  gripe,  gripe.  I  groan'd  all 
the  time,  an'  once  in  awhile  I  was  obliged  to  screech 
kinder  easy.  Everybody  stared  at  me,  and  somebody 
called  out,  '  Turn  him  out!'  once  or  twice.  But  at 
last,  just  as  the  nigger  Othello  was  going  to  put  the  piller 
on  his  wife's  face  to  smother  her,  there  cum  such  a  tw  inge 
through  me  that  I  thought  I  was  burstin'  up,  an'  I  yelled 
out,  "  Oh  dear!  oh,  scissors!  "  so  loud  that  the  old  thea- 
ter rung  again.  Such  a  row  you  never  seed,  the  nigger 
dropped  the  piller,  and  Deuteronomy — or  what  you  call 
her  there— his  wife,  jumped  off  the  bed  and  run,  w  hile 
everybody  in  the  theater  was  all  up  in  a  muss,  some 
larlin",  some  swearin'.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  the  perlice 
called  me  out  of  the  theater  and  told  me  to  make  myself 
scarce. 

"  Wall,  as  I  didn't  feel  any  better,  I  went  into  a  shop 
close  by,  an'  called  for  two  classes  of  brandy.  Arter 
swajlerin  it  I  went  hum  to  the  tavern.  1  sot  down  by 
the  winder,  an'  tried  to  think  I  felt  better,  but  'twas  no 
go  ;  that  blessed  old  ingine  was  still  wallerin'  away  inside ; 
SO  1  went  out  and  eat  a  quarter's  worth  of  isters  an'  a 
piece  of  mince  pie.  Then  I  went  back  an' told  the  tav- 
ern-keeper 1  felt  kinder  sick,  and  thought  I'd  take  some 
castor  lie,  a  mouthful  of  cold  meat,  and  a  strong  glass  of 
whisky  punch,  an'  then  go  to  bed. 

"  But,  tell  yer  what,  I  had  a  rather  poor  night.  Some- 
times I  was  awake  groanin',  an'  when  I  was  asleep  I'd 
better  bin  awake,  for  I  had  such  powerful  dreams.  Some- 
times 1  thought  I  wus  skinnin'  a  bar,  an'  then  by  some 
hocuspocus  twould  all  change  t'other  side  to,  an'  the 
tamal  critter  would  be  a-skinnin' me.  Then,  again,  I'd 
dream  that  I  was  rollin'  logs  with  the  boys,  an'  jest  as  I'd 
be  a-shoutin'  out  "  Now  then,  here  sin  goes!"  every  thing 
would  get  reversed  agin;  I  wus  a  log,  an' the  boys  war 
pryin'  me  up  with  their  handspikes.  Then  I'd  wake  up 
an' screec  h  an'  roar;  then  off  to  sleep  again,  to  dream 
that  Spanker  had  run  away  with  me,  or  that  father  wus 
whopping  me,  or  some  other  plaguey  thing,  till  mornin'. 

"  When  I  got  n J >  I  hadn't  any  appetite  for  breakfast,  and 
the  tavern-keeper  told  me  that  ii  I  was  goin'  to  carry  on 
screamin'  and  groanin'  as  I  had  the  night  afore  my  room 
was  better  than  my  company. 

"I  hain't,"  said  Mr.  Spike,  in  conclusion,  "I  hain't 
bin  to  Portland  since,  but  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Mc- 
thusalem,  I  shall  never  forget  that  all-fired  ice-cream." 


LOVE  AM)  DRAW  BRIDGES. 


A  KO.MANCK  OK  CHICAGO. 


CHAPTER  t. 

A  young  gentleman  on  the  south  side  loved  a  young 
lady  on  the  north  side,  and  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
her  at  ten  o'clock. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  [e  had  a  rival  living  on  the  west  side,  whom  the  young 
lady,  being  naturally  very  amiable,  had  also  engaged  to 
marry  at  the  same  time. 

CHAI'TKK  III. 

Having,  through  extreme  agitation,  cut  himself  badly 
in  shaving,  the  south-side  lover  did  not  leave  home  until 
0:45,  railroad  time.  The  Clark  street  bridge  was  open. 
Heavens!  what  could  be  done?  He  looked  up  stream. 
Wells  street  bridge  was  open,  too.  But — did  his  eyes  de- 
ceive him?  no;  the  fates  were  still  propitious— there 
stood  his  rival  at  the  Wells  street  bridge,  having  come 
over  from  the  west  side  to  cross  that  way. 

"  Eool !  "  muttered  South-side,  between  his  teeth  ;  "  w  hy 
didn't  he  cross  North  Branch?  I'll  beat  him  yet.  But 
suppose  Wells  street  bridge  should  shut?"  His  heart 
died  within  him  at  the  thought— great  (Irons  of  jierspira- 
tion  stood  on  his  livid  brow  .  He  looked  down  stream  to 
the  Lake  House  ferry,  but  the  rope  was  down.  He  beat 
his  clenched  hands  with  despair. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  plot  thickens.  Something  must  be  done.  He 
makes  a  stem  resolve.  One  steam-tug,  the  Fairy  Belle, 
is  coming  up  stream  ;  another,  the  Xekel  Barnes,  is  going 
down.  He  seizes  the  auspicious  moment;  he  leaps  for 
his  life.  He  only  knows  that  he  leaps  for  a  wife.  With 
one  bound  he  is  on  the  Fairy  Belle,  with  another  on  the 
bridge  now  swinging  in  the  middle  of  the  stream;  again 
he  leaps,  and,  scarce  touching  the  Xekel  Barnes,  a  fourth 
bound  lands  him  on  the  north  side.  With  a  shout  of  de- 
fiance to  his  despairing  rival  he  rushes  forward,  while 
boatmen  and  bridge-tenders  suspend  their  labors  and 
stand  transfixed  with  breathless  astonishment  at  the  sur- 


He  won  his  bride.  Her  lather  was  rich.  And  now  in 
a  six-Story  house,  built  of  best  yellow  stone  on  a  quarter- 
section  lot,  in  a  green  old  age,  he  relates  to  a  numerous 
and  still  increasing  family  the  fearful  legend  of  the  (Mark 
st  n  et  bridge. 

runs. 


Think  twice  before  you  believe  every  evil  story  you 
hear,  and  think  twenty  times  before  you  repeat  it, 
espec  folly  if  it  is  about  a  woman.  Say  to  yourself,  "this 
may  not  be  true,  or  it  may  be  exagge  rated,"  unless  you 
have  proof  of  the  veracity  of  your  informant.  People 
sometimes  tell  falsehoods  -  they  often  make  mistakes,  and 
they  some  times  "  he  ar  wrong."  There  is  auricular  illu- 
sion as  well  as  optical  illusion.  Take  all  these  things 
into  consideration  before  you  even  believe.  As  for  re- 
peating the  story,  ask  yourself  if  it  is  necessary.  Then 
do  it  with  the  fear  of  God  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
golden  rule  before  you.  Let  us  give  the  helping  hand, 
not  the  downward  push;  so  may  the  angels  reach  their 
hands  toward  us  w  hen  we  stand  in  need. 


I  2 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DONN  PIATT'S  LE1TER. 


THF.  LASKER  LAMENT. 

I  knew,  I  felt  in  my  agricultural  bones,  that  when  Tom 
Ochiltree  was  elected  to  Congress  a  disturbing,  first-class 
element  was  returned.  That  Tom  would  in  some  way 
"  make  Rome  howl  "  was  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  and  now 
he  has  "  gone  and  done  it." 

Tom  had  been  to  Europe.  He  went  there  with  that 
instinctive  sense  of  mischief  born  under  his  brick-top  to 
look  up  the  biggest  boss  of  those  effete  monarchies  and 
take  in  his  weak  points.  Of  course  he  went  for  Bis- 
marck. Tom  is  our  Bismarck — a  corn-fed,  a  corn-har- 
dened Bismarck,  but  a  Texan  Bismarck  all  the  same. 

Tom  watched  his  chance.    It  came  in  the  death  of 
I.asker.    Lasket  had  been  to  Bismarck  and  his  imperial  : 
iron-clad  master  a  most  uncomfortable  gentleman.  He 
(the  German  patriot)  had  some  notions  concerning  human 
rights  under  a  constitution.     They  differed  somewhat  j 
from  our  Yankee-doodle  notions  of  the  same.    We  re- 
solve our  rights  into  choice  phrases,  and  with  much 
vociferation  proclaim  the  same,  while  we  let  the  most  in- 
famous despotism  of  legalized  monopoly  prevail— a  mo- 
nopoly that  would  make  even  a  German  peasant  revolt. 
We  grasp  the  shadow  while  the  substance  slips  from  us.  | 
Lasker  was  not  of  that  sort.    He  meant  business,  and 
made  old  Bismarck  and  his  animated  ramrod  of  an  Im- 
perial Majesty  feel  unpleasant.    Lasker  was  put  out,  and 
then  he  died. 

Tom  prepared  some  sympathizing  obituary,  eulogistic 
resolutions,  and  offered  them  to  the  House.  The  House 
was  about  adjourning  for  dinner  and  its  little  game  of 
poker,  and  supposing  Tom's  resolutions  to  be  something 
about  the  great  American  hog,  or  constituent  Texan  cat- 
tle, shouted  ay,  and  the  members  went  off  to  their  indi- 
gestion and  game. 

The  thing  was  peculiarly  American.  It  came  under 
the  head  of  buncombe,  and  while  appropriate  at  a  ward 
meeting— or  even  a  county  convention,  when  German 
votes  were  being  angled  for — they  were  as  much  out  of ! 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  Bob  Ingersoll's  1 
"  Mistakes  of  Moses  "  would  he  at  a  country  camp-meet- 
ing. 

Tom  swung  the  government  of  the  United  States  over 
into  sympathy  with  a  German  party  in  Europe  that  is  not 
tolerated  at  home.  The  German  Radicals  are  men  who 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  human  oppression  comes  from 
the  unequal  distribution  of  property,  sanctified  by  time 
and  legalized  by  custom.  They  have  discovered  that 
political  rights  may  be  equalized  without  correcting  this 
monstrous  evil.  And  strange  as  it  seems,  the  Radical 
party  under  Gladstone  in  England  is  one  that  would  be 
hooted  down  in  the  United  States  by  all  parties  as  inde- 
cent in  its  demands  for  a  recognition  of  an  axiom  that  is 
unknown  here,  which  says,  "  Live  and  let  live." 

Sympathy  for  such  radicals  in  Europe  is  ludicrous  from 
a  people  that  allows  all  the  transportation  of  a  continent, 
over  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  operating  railroad,  to 
be  controlled  by  a  dozen  railroad  kings — vulgar  ruffians 
who  tax  our  produce  (as  Messrs.  Thurman,  Conklingand 
their  committee  once  reported  to  the  Senate)  in  a  way 
Congress  dare  not  attempt ;  from  a  people  that  permits  one 
man  to  own  and  control  the  entire  telegraph  system  of 
the  land,  and  make  a  luxury  of  the  [K>or  man's  part ;  of  a 
people  that  has  a  process  of  taxation  called  a  protective 
tariff,  which  oppresses  labor  on  one  side  while  extracting 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  many  to  enrich  a  few 
favored  capitalists;  from  a  people  that  calls  it  prosperity 
to  make  millionaires  and  paupers,  and  so  build  up  here  the 
identical  aristocracy  Lasker  fought  to  the  death  in  Ger- 
many. 

However,  putting  aside  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
admitting  that  we  had  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  if 
it  could  be  found,  a  political  party  in  sympathy  with  the 
Lasker  Radicals  of  Germany,  the  resolutions  were  an  im- 
pertinence— to  use  the  mildest  term  applicable  to  them. 
The  epaulettcd,  moneyed  despotism  of  Germany  had, 
right  or  wrong,  fought  down  its  Radical  enemy.  Whether 
it  had  or  not,  was  none  of  our  business.  During  our  late 
civil  war  we  resented  in  wrath  precisely  the  same  inter- 
ference in  our  domestic  trouble.  Had  the  solons  of  ( ler- 
many,  on  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  for  example, 
passed  eulogistic  resolutions  praising  that  soldier  for  his 
gallant  struggle  in  behalf  of  state  rights  against  a  central- 
ized despotism,  we  would  have  had  a  pointed  case  to  the 
awful  Ochiltree's  plaintive  legislative  obituary. 

I  have  a  warm  side  for  Tom  Ochiltree.  Tom  is 
not  resectable.  In  this  day  of  vulgar  railroad  kings 
and  trashy  millionaires  that  goto  make  up  our  aristocracy, 
I  feel  a  sympathetic  friendship  for  a  man  who  dares  be 
without  respectability.  And  then,  Tom  has  taught  our 
select  solons  a  lesson.  The  resolutions,  passed  in  haste, 
can  be  repented  of  at  leisure  under  the  snub  of  burly  Bis- 
marck, from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

OUR  MARY  ANN. 

I  quite  offended  some  of  my  confreres  on  the  Hatchet 
by  saying  of  Mary  Anderson  that  she  was  a  pretty  girl  and 
a  poor  actress.    She  has  lately  been  put  to  the  test  of 

ccellence  found  in  creating  for  herself  a  new  role — an 
original  character — and  failed.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
character,  that  found  |in  "  Comedy  and  Tragedy,"  and 


she  had  the  assistance  of  the  author,  but  the  critics  tell 
us  that  it  was  poor  work. 

Very  little  talent,  with  much  training  and  a  few  physi- 
cal advantages,  will  make  the  performer  who  runs  on  the 
traditions  of  the  stage  acceptable  to  the  multitude. 
This  is  Mary  Anderson,  and  it  is  not  the  higher  order  of 
stage  work.  Imitation,  at  best,  is  a  poor  thing.  And  on 
this  account  I  rank  Lawrence  Barrett  above  Booth  and 
McCullough  in  tragedy,  and  Clara  Morris  above  them  all. 
Joe  Jefferson  and  John  Raymond,  in  comedy,  are  men  of 
genius. 

I  saw  Mary  as  Meg  Merrilles.  It  was  a  startling  per- 
formance— not  of  Meg,  but  of  Charlotte  Cushman.  And 
so  it  is  with  everything  the  pretty  girl  does — very  good  as 
an  imitation,  but  that  is  all. 

There  is  a  depressing  superstition  abroad  in  the  land 
that  success  in  London  puts  the  final  stamp  of  successful 
excellence  on  one  of  our  dramatic  artists — as  an  Ameri- 
can book  approved  of  in  Europe  becomes  at  once  a 
classic  at  home.  This  is  quite  stupid  and  provincial.  A 
crowd  at  a  theater  in  London  is  about  the  same  as  a  like 
crowd  here.  It  has  not  been  accustomed  to  better 
acting,  nor  is  it  of  a  higher  level  intellectually. 

I  have  been  reading  lately  a  capable  book  from  the  pen 
of  that  clever  author  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  giving  the 
life  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  I  learn  that  when 
the  novelist  published  his  first  novel  he  had  to  find  an 
English  publisher  and  carefully  conceal  the  fact  that  it 
was  from  the  pen  of  an  American.  He  was  forced,  in 
fact,  to  avow  opinions  in  this  first  poor  book  that  would 
induce  the  English  reader  and  English  reviewer  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  from  a  high-toned  Tory  of  old  England. 

We  yet  retain  much  of  this  humiliating  position,  both 
in  books  and  in  the  drama.  The  better  way  out  of  this 
is  an  international  copyright,  such  as  Dorsheimer's  bill 
now  before  Congress  embodies.  When  an  American 
author  can  publish  and  realize  on  his  product,  we  shall 
have  a  native  literature  that  will  rank  with  that  of  Europe 
and  lift  us  out  of  this  miserable  dependence.  Foreign 
authors  will  aid  us  in  this,  for  when  they  find  us  no 
longer  pirates  but  people  they  can  safely  send  their  goods 
among,  they  will  not  only  have  some  respect  for  us  but 
have  a  wish  to  conciliate  instead  of  sneering  at  and 
abusing  us.  We  are  the  best  customers  in  the  book 
business  in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
foreign  authors  to  cater  to  the  taste  of  such  purchasers. 

THE  TWO  QUEENS. 

It  is  not,  I  must  admit,  a  cheerful  piece  of  business  to 
read  Marie  Columbier's  "  Sara  Barnum "  or  Queen 
Victoria's  new  book  of  "  More  Leaves  of  Life  in  the 
Highlands."  But  I  did  it.  The  first  is,  as  we  all  know, 
an  attack  on  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the  last  an  assault  on 
the  English  aristocracy.  I  must  say  I  rose  from  the 
reading  with  a  better  opinion  of  Sarah  and  Victoria — 
the  queen  of  tragedy  and  the  Queen  of  England. 

Columbier's  book,  seen  in  the  original,  is  a  "  nawsty  " 
thing,  and  Queen  Victoria's  is  a  dull  affair;  but  one 
wants  information  on  some  subjects  and  has  to  put  up 
with  some  inconvenience  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

One  realizes  in  Columbier's  filth  that  Bernhardt  must 
be  rather  a  good  sort  of  creature  to  drive  her  deadly  enemy 
to  such  monstrous  filth  and  improbable  fictions.  It  is 
the  truth  that  hurts;  furious  and  filthy  lies  are  to  the  pub- 
lic like  the  old  and  oft-told  of  clubs  in  the  apple  tree — 
indications  of  good  fruit. 

I  never  was  favorably  impressed  with  Queen  Victoria. 
She  hurt  my  feelings,  once  upon  a  time,  and  prejudiced 
me  against  her. 

It  happened  when  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  Prince 
Albert,  made  that  famous  visit  to  the  court  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, during  the  French-English  alliance  against  Rus- 
sia. The  diplomatic  corps  was  invited  to  a  presentation 
at  the  palace,  and  I  stood  by  my  Minister,  Hon.  John  V. 
Mason.  When  it  came  to  our  turn  to  be  presented  to 
Her  Gracious  Majesty,  her  G.  M.  merely  nodded  and 
passed  on,  to  fawn  and  talk  to  a  full-blooded  negro  in 
gorgeous  uniform,  Minister  Plenipo.  from  St.  Domingo 
to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud. 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  my  chief,  and  as  Sec- 
retary of  Legation,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  reddened  also  at 
the  insult.  I  could  not  help,  however,  throwing  my 
thumb  over  my  shoulder,  and  saying  to  my  Minister: 

"  judge,  what  would  that  fellow  fetch  in  Virginia?" 

"  Toggery  and  all,  about  a  thousand  dollars,"  replied 
my  superior,  gruffly. 

Her  Gracious  Majesty  heard  the  talk,  as  we  learned 
afterwards;  and  had  she  been  one  of  those  "damned 
literary  fellers"  at  the  time,  I  have  no  question  but  we 
would  have  been  punctured  in  Leaves,  not  of  life  but  of 
death. 

A  little  American  girl,  then  in  Paris,  told  me  she 
thought  the  Queen  was  an  "  aw  fully  stuck-up  old  thing," 
and  this  was  my  impression  until  I  got  hold  of  this  book. 
It  is  not  only  dedicated  to  her  humble  servitor,  but  its 
pages  arc  full  of  kindly  mention  of  common  people.  She 
has  sympathy  for  the  joys  and  tears,  for  the  sorrows  of 
very  common  folk.  It  is  really  odd  to  read  this  simple 
narrative  of  home  life  and  know  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
England's  sovereign.  In  the  midst  of  troubles  at  home 
and  wars  abroad  of  the  most  potent  government  of  the 
world,  the  Queen  tells  us  of  a  life  that  might  have  been 
in  China  or  Japan,  so  far  as  these  events  are  concerned. 


It  is  really  quaint  and  touching  to  read  her  account  of 
Brown.  Kilts,  it  seems,  came  near  ruining  poor  Brown's 
legs,  during  a  wet  season.  They  chafed  him  dreadfully. 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  says  she  "  was  much  distressed 
at  breakfast  (October  nth)  to  find  that  poor  Brown's 
legs  had  been  dreadfully  cut  by  the  edge  of  his  wet 
kilt  on  Monday,  just  at  the  back  of  the  knee,  and 
he  said  nothing  about  it;  but  to-day  one  became  so 
inllamed  and  swelled  so  much  that  he  could  hardly 
move."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  leg  was 
in  a  bad  way,  for  three  days  afterward  one  reads: 
"  It  was  really  most  distressing  to  me  to  see  what 
pain  poor  Brown  suffered,  especially  in  going  up  and 
down  hill.  He  could  not  go  fast,  and  walked  lame,  but 
would  not  give  in.  His  endurance  on  this  occasion 
showed  a  brave  heart  indeed,  for  he  resisted  all  attempts 
at  being  relieved,  and  would  not  relinquish  his  charge." 
Well,  I  suppose  Brown  was  a  better  subject  for  a  baronet 
than  most  of  the  titled  noodles  about  her. 

A  BROWN  STUDY. 

AFTER  TENNYSON" — SOME  DISTANCE. 

Prepare  to  weep,  O  Muses,  whilst  I  sing 

A  mournful  madrigal  of  England's  crown — 
How  potent  love  a  sovereign  Queen  did  bring 
f  rom  a  throne's  height  adown. 
Much  to  the  amazement  of  London  town, 
To  humble  lirown. 
O  stout -legged,  solemn  Brown! 

Albert  had  fled. 
The  prince  begetter  of  powers  rare 
Had  climbed  the  golden  stair — 
Gone  to  ghostly  princes  overhead ; 
,  Dizzy  was  dead, 

Laid  in  his  little  bed, 
And  instead 
Grave  Gladstone  led; 
Whilst  pernicious  Parnell  shed 
O'er  all  the  land  a  baleful  Irish  light 
Made  up  of  dynamites 
That  lea  the  midnight  raid 

And  made 
The  lordly  landlord  sore  afraid  ; 
Life's  sad  lees  were  running  to  the  dregs; 
The  Queen  Kmpress  was  in  the  downs, 
*        When  for  sweet  solace  she  turned  to  Brown's 
-    Dear  legs — 

To  Brown's  stout  legs. 

Turn  we,  and  sigh, 
To  king-haunted  Windsor  with  its  towers  on  high, 
Where  the  royal  banner  flouts  the  cloudy  sky, 
Within  whose  walls  historic  shadows  lie. 
When  warring  monarchs  sought  to  die. 
And  strove  the  soldiers,  women  fair  and  men, 
Whose  sword,  or  tongue,  or  pen 
Made  immortal  annals  of  the  stormy  past, 
And  along  the  time-dimmed  walls  have  cast 
Unfading  memories  of  the  world's  romance; 

Palace  that  Shakespeare's  scene 
Has  left  undying,  like  a  sun-bright  beam 
That  falls  some  cloudy  glooms  in  light  between; 
Before  whose  lofty  walls  e  en  Shakespeare  bowed, 
As  in  there  swept  the  courtiers'  silken  crowd 
To  pay  their  homage  to  a  sovereign  queen 

Ol  sterner  stutl,  I  ween, 
Than  now  on  England's  throne  is  seen. 
She  was  your  gal,  O,  Hal! 
And  had  no  Balmoral, 
Nor  lord,  nor  gillie  Brown 
To  ease  from  oft  her  aching  brows  the  crown ; 
Aiming  higher,  when  love's  arrows  sped 
She  sought  not  legs,  but  always  bagged  a  head 

Who  has  not  paused  within  the  dim-lit  gloom 

To  breathe  a  sigh 
Where  painted  memory  of  a  royal  doom. 
In  headless  Mary,  hangs  on  high? 
The  silken  D.irnley  stalks  us  by, 
And  burly  Bothwell,  with  his  sword  on  thigh; 
Music  o'er  all  its  subtile  magic  flings 
As  murdered  Rizzio  sings, 
And,  sweet  Poesy  brings 
Its  wild  imaginings 
To  weave  a  roseate  light,  so  soft  yet  grand, 
O'er  all  of  Scotia's  mountains,  lakes  and  land. 
Through  the  rough  scenes  she  moves  apace 
With  such  a  witching  grace, 
So  fair  a  form,  and  oh,  such  winning  face! 
Men,  maddened  with  their  love,  throw  lives  away —  . 
Made  of  her  reign  a  brief  yet  bloody  sway. 
Hack  to  Scotland,  in  this  witch's  dance, 
Go  we  in  search  of  this,  our  last  romance; 

But  oh,  what  depth  adown 
From  gallant  Mothwell  to  poor  gilly  Brown! 
And  of  our  muse  it  begs, 
To  sing  his  chapped  and  scarred  and  swollen  legs! 
Queens  are  but  human,  and  their  hearts 

Are  of  the  stuff  God  made  in  making  Eve; 
Gotten  up  regardless  from  man's  better  parts, 
To  man  they  cleave. 
Old  Adam  was  a  prig,  we  well  believe, 

As  Milton  sings, 
And  his  eternal  talk  on  destiny  and  things 
A  most  infernal  bore. 
And  so  he  made  "  the  first  lady  of  the  land  "  adore 
That  serpent  dude; 
She  was  we  know  a  nude, 
Quite  decollete,  so  the  Scriptures  tell, 
Enough  to  make  old  Comstock  yell. 

AH  this  means 
She  flirted  with  a  fellow,  and  it  seems 
Raised  such  a  row  that  Eden's  home  felicity 

Came  a  little  hell  to  be, 
And  gave  old  Ad  emotional  insanity. 
Though  from  the  rib  we  often  boast  her, 
She  can  be  a  first-class  rib-roaster. 
And  make  the  husband  wish  that  he 
Were  dead ;  and  so,  you  see, 
We  make  divorce  easy. 
It's  in  the  blood  to  flirt,  and  harder 
To  give  up  a  sealskin  sasque,  a  well  filled  larder, 
A  spring  bonnet  or  a  satin  skirt ; 
Sooner  than  not  flirt  at  all  she'll  flirt 
With  a  colored  barber. 

So  we  see 

Her  Gracious  Majesty, 
Great  England's  Empress  Queen,  coming  down 
To  try  her  hand  on  poor  gilly  Brown. 

And  all  the  aristocracy 
In  anguish  howls; 
The  very  lion  growls, 
And  his  majestic  tail  twisting  in  wrath, 
Roars  as  if  the  gilly  were  a  dragon  in  his  path. 
Mac-o-chuk,  til.  March,  1884.  D.  P. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


With  to-day's  matinee  performance  the  ex- 
citing and  memorable  opera  season  comes  to  a 
close.  N  o  such  engagemen  t  has  ever  been  played 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  ends  amid  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  it  began.  What  is  there  left  to  us 
as  a  lesson,  as  an  experience?  The  perfection  of 
technique,  voice,  operatic  and  dramatic  spirit  in 
combination  in  Patti.  That  is,  perfection  so 
far  as  we  have  yet  found  it  in  anybody.  A  rich, 
warm,  sympathetic  voice,  careful  and  impressive 
execution,  singularly  clear  and  true  musical 
knowledge  and  ability,  and  a  great  deal  of 
artistic  instinct  in  Gcrster.  What  shall  we  re- 
member most?  Patti  in  her  brilliant  perform- 
ance in  "Crispino,"  in  her  dramatic,  emotional 
Violetta,  in  her  tragic  last  act  of  "  II  Trovatore," 
in  her  fine,  artistic  rendering  of  Linda;  Gerster 
in  her  Amina,  in  her  charming  Lucia,  of  which 
the  mad  scene  will  always  be  vivid,  and  in  the 
garden  act  of  "  Faust."  But  the  things  that 
will  be  most  remembered  of  all  the  season — one 
for  its  surpassing  brilliancy,  the  other  for  its 
feeling,  pathos  and  intensity  of  sympathetic  ex- 
pression— have  been  Patti's  II  Bacio  and  Home, 
Sweet  Home. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  when  the  sea- 
son is  all  over  and  time  has  sifted  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  two  singers,  the  brilliancy,  the 
variety,  the  force  and  art  of  Patti  will  outlast 
the  sympathy  and  beauty  of  Gerster's  singing. 
I  don't  think,  although  the  furore  has  never  miti- 
gated over  the  Hungarian  prima  donna,  that  her 
later  performances,  saving  perhaps  the  mad 
scene  from  "Lucia,"  have  shown  to  those  who 
have  heard  her  every  night  the  same  evenness 
and  strength.  It  looked  as  if  she  were  over- 
taxing herself,  and  effort  became  twice  or  three 
times  very  visible.  Amina  the  second  time 
was  not  as  fine  a  performance  as  the  first,  and 
pointed  to  limited  attainments — a  limit  to  her 
power.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  her  Lucia 
washer  greatest  work,  mainly  because  I  heard  it 
first,  and  that  in  that  part  she  had  shown  very 
nearly  all  she  was  capable  of.  She  was  more  or 
less  the  same  in  every  later  opera.  Her  Amina 
varied  only  in  the  romantic  music;  her  Margue- 
rite was  Lucia  in  a  new  guise;  the  repetition  of 
business,  of  execution,  of  effect,  became  quite 
marked,  and  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  judge 
her  for  the  main  part  mechanical.  The  sympa- 
thetic charm  in  her  voice  comes  and  goes  in  a 
curious  way.  There  is  not  a  flaw  in  the  round- 
ness, in  the  smoothness,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
voice;  but  she  cannot  put  the  sympathetic  strain 
in  when  she  wants  it;  it  is  generally  uncontrol- 
lable, since  one  will  catch  it  at  a  moment  when 
it  is  not  expected  and  miss  it  when  it  is.  Ana- 
lyzing very  closely,  Gerster's  execution  is  purely 
musical;  it  is  not  deeper  than  the  voice.  When 
she  is  singing  a  straight  passage  she  can  put  the 
necessary  expression  into  it.  When  she  has  to 
introduce  fioriture  of  any  kind,  it  is  music 
always,  and  not  fireworks;  but  it  drops  all  rela- 
tion to  the  part  or  the  situation,  and  becomes  a 
florid  oiece  of  vocal  execution.  She  never  takes 
a  very  fast  tempo.  She  sings  her  roulades,  her 
runs,  her  cadenzas,  with  great  deliberation  and 
consequent  effect.  The  dullest  ear  can  catch  the 
punctuation,  the  enunciation,  and  in  that  as 
much  as  in  any  thing  she  shows  the  training 
which  has  not  yet  left  her  independent  of  prac- 
tice. One  thing  seems  to  be  certain,  that  all 
that  Gerster  can  do  in  opera  we  now  know.  We 
have  recognized  the  limit  of  her  execution,  we 
have  judged  clearly  the  depth  of  her  voice,  and 
its  full  strength  for  operatic  purposes.  From 
what  we  have  heard,  we  can  imagine,  with  close 
approach  to  truth,  how  she  will  sing  any  given 
part ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  great 
versatility  in  her,  lightly  as  she  may  pla^  Adina. 
Indeed,  in  her  first  two  performances  she  gave 
us  the  extremes,  and  the  others  have  been  the 
mean — possessing  elements  of  Lucia  in  heavy 
and  Adina  in  lighter  scenes.  I  do  not  need 
again  to  say  that  I  bar  comparison  with  the 
average  prima  donna,  and  yield  to  Gerster 
her  place  in  the  very  small  artistic  circle  of  great 
singers.   

In  addition  to  the  technique,  spirit  and  mag- 
netism which  I  have  already  credited  Patti  with. 
I  concede  a  rarer  and  more  valuable  voice  than 
Gerster's.  When  I  last  wrote  it  had  been  heard 
only  in  two  operas,  and  not  with  the  most  likely 
chance  for  popular  effect.  It  is  a  silvery,  pure 
voice,  marvelously  flexible,  and  under  the  most 
complete  control  of  the  singer.  It  has  a  bird- 
like quality,  and  Patti  when  she  sings  quite  fre- 
quently recalls  the  linnet  in  note  and  expression. 
She  holds  her  head  like  a  bird  and  warbles,  and 
one  notes  the  tremolo  of  the  throat  just  as  in  a 
canary.  In  "Crispino"  she  was  the  lightest, 
daintiest  little  bird  that  ever  was  heard.  Her 
acting  was  delicious.  Her  "cute"  little  figure, 
her  mobile  face,  her  chic,  her  bright,  lively  ex- 
pression, were  all  irresistible,  and  she  sang  with 
wonderful  light  and  shade  of  comedy.  In  II 
Bacio  she  almost  made  the  audience  dance,  and 
as  she  swept  along  with  the  clearest  and  most 
effective  touch  on  every  note,  it  was  useless  to 
deny  that  Patti  deserved  her  European  place— 
her  world-wide  reputation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  ever  heard  such  marvelous  man- 
agement of  such  a  brilliant,  flexible  voice.  But 
still  some  people  denied  the  sympathetic  quality. 
On  Tuesday  night  she  sang  Home,  Sweet  Home, 
and  I  can  only  describe  the  sensation  it  produced 


in  me,  as  a  pleasure  so  exquisite  that  it  was 
almost  pain.  There  was  more  than  sympathetic 
quality  in  it — more  than  feeling.  There  was  a 
pathos  I  never  heard  equaled,  and  if  ever  any- 
body sings  Home,  Sweet  Home,  where  I  am  I 
will  leave  and  wait  until  I  can  hear  Patti  again. 
What  is  left?  The  emotional  acting  and  singing 
of  Violetta,  the  dramatic  lire  of  Leonora,  the 
comedy  of  Annetta,  the  brilliancy,  precision, 
dash  of  II  Bacio,  the  pathos  of  Home,  Sweet 
Home!  What  is  left  for  the  next  prima  donna? 
Precious  little. 

A  great  number  of  people  did  not  like  Gerster's 
Marguerite  as  well  as  I  did.  So  they  told  me. 
To  me  there  was  more  character,  pure  I  rue  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  in  that  than  in  anything  else 
Gerster  has  done.  I  can  hardly  tell  why,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  for  that  occasion  only,  es- 
pecially in  the  garden  scene,  her  voice  never  lost 
its  tenderness,  its  sweetness.  It  was  on  an  even 
key  of  pure  love  and,  although  perhaps  the  after 
scenes  showed  Gerster  to  have  some  mannerisms, 
they  were  more  of  facial  expression  than  any  oth- 
er. I  shall  remember  her  much  more  decidedly 
in  Marguerite  than  in  anything  else.  But  then 
there  is  character  to  Marguerite,  and  to  Lucia 
and  Amina  there  is  none. 


Although  Patti  is  so  much  greater  an  artist 
than  Gerster,  a  fact  which  is  very  generally  ad- 
mitted, if  San  Francisco  were  polled  I  believe 
the  vote  would  be  that  the  majority  have  en- 
joyed Gerster  more.  Why  i>  this?  It  is  entirely 
on  the  principle  that  what  comes  closest  to  the 
impressional  and  simple  emotional  in  the  lis- 
tener is  always  the  most  effective.  If  Patti  sac- 
rificed acting  to  singing  and  simply  tried  to 
make  the  effect  of  the  music  she  would  be  much 
more  telling.  Gerster,  when  she  sings  and  acts 
is  not  so  effective  as  Patti,  but  she  rarely  acts 
when  she  gets  a  good  chance  to  sing.  Gerster 
sings  to  win  applause  and  wins  it.  Patti  sings 
with  such  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  music, 
with  such  freedom  of  method  and  movement 
that  one  could  only  discover  the  manifold  bril- 
liant beauties  of  her  work  after  hearing  her  sinf1 
the  same  opera  a  great  many  times;  and  although 
I  suppose  she  too  likes  applause,  any  one  can  see 
that  she  has  been  too  much  accustomed  to  it  to 
wait  for  it.  But  whether  Patti  or  Gerster, 
whichever  has  won  the  popular  heart,  nobody 
can  doubt  they  are  the  greatest  artists  now 
before  the  public,  and  San  Francisco  has  from 
them  the  highest  standard  of  operatic  singing 
by  which  to  gauge  all  comers.  It  has  cost  the 
city  about  $150,000,  but  San  Francisco  has  had 
lots  of  fun.  The  girls  have  made  it  lively  for 
the  boys,  and  the  boys  have  made  it  pleasant  for 
the  girls.  How  the  men  have  stood  to  their 
opera  guns  has  been  astonishing,  and  when  it  is 
all  over,  with  an  odd  $20,000  thrown  in  for  a 
slogging  and  wrestling  match,  $50,000  for 
Abbott,  and  sundry  other  expenses,  one  stops 
and  asks  if  this  is  or  is  not  a  busted  community. 
Bravo,  San  Francisco!  The  border  of  civilization 
can  take  a  firmer  stitch  on  to  the  garment  of  the 
country  and  the  terrors  of  distance,  railroad 
monopoly  and  expense  are  at  an  'end.  The 
opera  season  has  been  the  best  thing  that  has 
happened  for  us  lor  a  great  many  years;  and 
both  Patti  and  Gerster  go  back  to  Europe  with 
something  to  say  of  California  which  the  artistic 
circles  will  be  astonished  to  hear. 


A  HORRIFIED  PREACHER. 


Let  me  mention  one  of  the  great  men  in  this 
connection.  Signor  Arditi  has  conducted  the 
operas  as  only  he  can.  A  man  who  lives  in 
musical  history  as  one  of  music's  great  - repre- 
sentative enthusiasts,  he  bears  his  years  and  his 
honors  lightly  and  gayly.  We  have  not  only 
heard  great  singing,  we  have  heard  operas  with 
all  their  accessories,  brought  out  by  a  master  to 
whom  the  hidden  thoughts  of  the  composers 
even  have  been  an  open  book.  Signor  Arditi's 
visit  is  one  that  will  be  noted  amongst  our  mu- 
sicians, and  should  be  noted  in  our  artistic 
history.   

Following  the  o)>cra,  it  would  seem  very  hard 
to  find  an  attraction  that  would  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Yet  I  fancy  that  Bert  has  got  it.  Plain 
drama  would  be  too  tame,  melodrama  too  low, 
comic  opera  unbearable,  tragedy  too  heavy.  So 
the  Kiralfys  step  in  with  a  ballet.  A  ballet  is  a 
thing  that  has  spells  of  popularity.  We  have 
not  had  one  for  a  long  time,  and  this  is  a  great 
one.  "  Excelsior"  is  a  kind  of  a  play  in  panto- 
mime, full  of  information  and  scientific  develop- 
ment. There  is  not  a  word  spoken  all  the  time 
— only  scenery,  pantomime,  stage  effects  and 
dancing.  It  was  a  great  success  in  Paris, 
an  equally  great  success  in  New  York,  and  the 
Kiralfys,  although  they  may  not  give  us  the 
four  hundred  |>cople  they  put  on  in  the  metropo- 
lis, are  certain  to  do  the  spectacle  up  well. 
They  are  really  the  only  people  in  America  who 
know  how  to  get  up  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
when  they  were  here  belorc  they  did  some  very 
fine  work.  The  dancing  is  said  to  be  superb, 
and  the  piece  is  full  of  novelties  of  various  kinds, 
in  various  ways.  I  think  "Excelsior"  will  be  a 
l)ig  go.  In  the  meantime  the  Leavitl  Specialty 
Company  are  doing  a  week  at  the  California. 
The  new  spectacle'oi>ens  on  Monday  night. 

The  popularity  of  the  opera  company,  and  of 
Patti  especially,  was  shown  in  the  crowded  Pa- 
vilion on  Thursday  night.  We  need  not  detail 
the  programme,  in  which  Patti  sang  unusually, 
frequently,  and  with  as  much  effect  as  was  pos- 
sible in  such  an  enormous  building. 

VoLAGE. 


"  We  arc  reading  all  the  time  about  the  misery 
that  parsons  suffer  on  account  of  their  sons," 
said  Editor  Sam  Davis,  of  the  Carson  Appeal,  in 
confidential  conversation  while  out  in  a  boat  on 
Lake  Merritt  the  other  day,  "but  the  other  side 
of  the  story  has  never  got  a  fair  chance  in  litera- 
ture. Now,  I'm  a  parson's  son,  and  I'll  bet  my 
chance  at  the  sack  in  the  coming  senatorial 
election  against  a  block  of  Oakland  real  estate, 
that  my  father  has  caused  me  more  misery  than 
any  preacher's  son,  not  positively  a  criminal, 
ever  made  his  father  go  through.  I  say  nothing 
against  the  old  gentleman.  He's  a  fair  sort  of 
father,  as  parsons  go,  and  he  has  my  best  wishes 
for  his  success  in  life,  but  I've  often  wished  that 
one  of  us  was  dead." 

"Aren't  you  good  friends?"  asked  one  of  the 
ladies,  rather  shocked. 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  "and 
our  respective  families  are  on  the  best  of  terms, 
too.  It's  the  kind  of  company  my  father  keeps 
that  gets  me  into  trouble.  You  see,  he's  the 
most  innocent  man  that's  allowed  to  vote.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  he  was  stationed  over  at 
Marysville,  for  instance,  a  fellow  called  on  him 
and  introduced  himself  as  a  brother  clergyman 
knocking  around  for  subscriptions  to  build  a 
church  at  Wheatland.  Father  took  him  in  and 
kept  him  for  two  weeks,  introducing  him  to 
everybody  and  giving  his  Wheatland  scheme  a 
first-class  notice  from  the  pulpit.  The  man 
turned  out  to  be  a  fraud,  and  was  run  out  of 
town.  Father  wrote  me  about  it  and  said  he 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  rascal  turned  up  in 
Carson.  He  advised  me  to  expose  the  villain  in 
the  Appeal  if  he  turned  up.  It  made  my  blood 
boil  to  think  how  my  trusting  parent  had  been 
imposed  on.  Not  long  after,  a  strange  clergy- 
man came  into  my  office — a  respectable  man  and 
a  warm  friend  of  my  father;  but  I  didn't  know 
this,  and  mistook  him  for  the  fraud. 

"  '  You're  the  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  of  Marys- 
ville,  are  you  not,  sir?  '  he  asked. 

"'Yes,  sir;  and  what  of  it?'  I  asked,  harshly. 
"  He  looked  astonished,  and  said  : 
"'  I  stopped  at  his  house  recently,  on  my  way 
over  here.    He  asked  me  to  call  and  see  you.  I 

am  collecting  ' 

"  '  I  know  you  are,'  I  said,  'and  I  must  say  I 
admire  you  for  your  gall.' 
'"Sir! ' 

"  '  I  say  I  admire  you  for  your  gall.  Don't  you 
think,  though,  you  re  stretching  your  nerve  a 
little  in  putting  yourself  within  my  reach  like 
this  ?' 

"  You  never  saw  a  man  look  so  surprised  and 
horror-stricken  as  that  excellent  parson  did.  I 
thought  he  was  putting  it  all  on,  and  it  made 
me  mad. 

"'Now  see  here,'  I  said,  'all  things  con- 
sidered, I  think  you  had  better  take  a  walk  and 
light  out  of  this  town  as  quick  as  the  Lord  will 
let  you.' 

"  '  But  Mr.  Davis,  you  are  under  some  strange 
misapprehension.    I  am- — ' 

"'Yes,  I  know  who  you  are  and  all  about 
you,  and  what  surprises  me  is  that  you're  out  of 
■ail.  If  I  had  my  way  you  and  every  canting 
humbug  like  you  would  be  rotting  bjhind  the 
bars.' 

"  '  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Davis,  for  a  clergyman's 
son,  you  certainly  use  ' 

"'  That's  all  right.  I'm  not  a  fool,  if  my 
father  is.  I  don't  want  to  lick  you,  because  I've 
got  a  boil  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  but  if  you 
don't  get  out  of  that  door  in  just  five  seconds 
I'll  forget  the  boil.    Get,  now! 

"  Well,"  continued  Mr.  Davis,  sad  of  Counte- 
nance at  the  recollection,  "he  got,  and  in  about 
a  week's  lime  a  letter  came  from  my  lather,  ask- 
ing me  what  I  meant  by  behaving  like  a  ruffian 
to  one  of  the  most  exemplary  clergymen  on  the 
coast,  and  a  friend  of  his  besides.  He  said  I 
had  scared  the  dear  man  out  of  Nevada  and 
ruined  his  collecting  tour.  Now,  when  a  man 
makes  such  a  fool  of  himself  as  I  did  on  that  oc- 
casion he  feels  like  retiring  from  journalism  and 
devoting  himself  to  self-culture  with  the  back 
end  of  his  boot.  But  the  cause  of  religion  re- 
quires sacrifices  from  all  of  as, "added  Mr.  Davis, 
brightening  up,  "and  I  suppose  it  is  pleasing  to 
the  Lord  that  I  should  blaze  out  as  an  ass  once 
in  a  while." 


J£  H.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
430  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Rooms  a  and  3. 

^RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  si.,  corner  of  Pine. 

TCDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
J20  California  Strkrt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Clairvoyant. — Mrs.  P.  W.  Stephens,  located  at  801 
L  street,  Sacramento.  Seances  Tuesdays  and  Friday 
evenings.    Admission,  25  cents. 


I  am  a  dacint  Irish  man  — 

Malony  is  my  name; 
I  buy  my  watches  on  the  installment  plan, 
From  Uncle  Harris,  of  diamond  fame,    in  Kearny  st. 


Rowm.l.'s  FlRK  of  LlFK,  $1.00.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists. 


w 


M.  H.  II.  HART, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 
230  Montgomery  Streut, 

San  Francisco. 


w. 


Entrance,  Room  34, 
Real  Estate  Associates  Huilding. 

Will  practice  in  all  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Hrrrin. 

CTEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Fine  Street, 


Rooms  23  to  36. 


L 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Roobs  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northweit  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  ttreeti. 


A.  CORNWALL, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

606  Montgomery  street. 


Rooms  14  and  16, 

ShRMMAn's  Bl'ILDINI 


T  AS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Sal/  Building,  Main  street,  StocKton,  Cal. 


I) 


R.  WOLFF. 


HEART  Diseases  ;  Diseases  of  the  Throat  &  Chkst. 
130  (ieary  st.         8  to  9  a.  M. ;  1  to  3  and  6  to  7  P.  M. 


\\  A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Room  64. 

:  W.  RAVELEY, 


s 


BOOK    AND    JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  ant)  Sansonie  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TJAVID  KANARY  &  CO., 

PAINTERS 
(House,  Sign,  Ship  and  Orn  amental), 
30^  Second  street,        San  Francl-co,       near  Market. 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  (i lass,  Brushes,  etc. 

\JM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 


W 


SHIPPING  «:  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
121  and  123  Market  Sthert,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  CO  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports!  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  atid  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  snipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


K 


ING,  MORSE  CANNING  CO., 

(Successors  to  King,  Morse  &  Co.) 

HACKERS  ok 

CHOICEST  CANNED  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES, 
SALMON,  SAUCES,  CONDIMENTS,  Etc. 

OFFICE  AND  SAI.KSROOM, 

N.  W.  COR.  1) ROADWAY  AND  SANSOME  STS., 
San  Francisco. 

pURE  APPLE  CIDER. 

HOI  I. EI)  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vint  BIT  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apple  ..  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  Owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  hoi  always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DkLONG, 
ORCHARD:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office:  206  &  308  Baltery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

rpHE   NEVADA  HANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITA]  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gbo.  Li  Hrandkr,  Vice-President; 
Jamks  G.  Fair,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Malkav. 

J.  S.  Ani;1'S,  Secretary  and  Cashier: 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,      Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London  Lm'd. 

TT   IS   A   WELL-KNOWN  FACT 


M.  b.  moraghan 

Has  the  finest  OYSTERS,  CLAMS  and  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SHELL-FISH  to  be  procured  anywhere  in  the  city. 
Families,  hotels,  and  public  and  private  parties  supplied. 
STALLS— 68  AND  69  CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 
Open  all  night. 


T4 


THL  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  BEST  OK  LIFE. 


The  rose  has  come  forth;  O  my  friends,  'lis  the  hour 
To  till  the  bright  goblet  ami  ilrink  in  the  bower! 
Come,  seize  the  sweet  season  —  who  knows  not  too  well, 
That  not  always  the  pearl  can  he  found  in  the  shell:' 

Love's  path  is  a  desert  of  doubt  and  dismay, 
Where  none  but  the  foolish  would  willingly  stray! 
A  truce  to  your  volumes — your  studies  give  o'er; 
For  hooks  cannot  leach  you  love's  marvelous  lore. 

Come,  listen  to  me;  ye  shall  learn  it  apace, 

If  you'll  fix  fast  your  thoughts  on  your  mistress's  face. 

My  mistress's  image,  that  idol  divine, 

Has  found  in  my  bosom  an  altar  and  shrine; 

There  she  rules  like  a  queen  with  a  crown  on  her  brow, 

Though  she  scorns  her  poor  subject,  and  laughs  at  his  woe. 

Come,  ojien  the  tavern — why  longer  delay? — 
And  bring  us  the  wine  to  chase  sorrow  away; 
Not  dither's  fair  stream  can  so  gladden  the  soul. 
As  the  liquor  that  dances  and  laughs  in  the  bowl. 

Come,  friends,  bring  the  wine,  for  the  moments  fast  fly, 
Ere  the  week  is  well  ended  the  roses  will  die; 
And  may  fortune  look  smiling  and  shield  us  from  sorrow, 
Nor  send  us  an  ache  and  repentance  to-morrow! 

And  do  thou,  loo,  my  fair  one,  be  here  with  thy  smile, 
And  scatter  thy  glan  es,  like  jewels,  the  while; 
For  none  but  trie  bigot  will  ever  reprove 
The  passionate  fervor  of  Haliz's  love. 

— From  the  Persian  of  Hiifiz. 


Tllli  MAGIC  PALACE. 

In  the  year  1730  the  Empress  Anne,  niece  of  Peter  the 
Great,  reigned  m  Russia.  Her  court  was  a  gay  one,  with 
the  kind  of  half-barbarous  splendor  which  shone  in  the 
palaces  of  the  czars  at  that  period.  The  brief  autumn  of 
those  extreme  northern  regions  was  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  while  statesmen  were  knitting  their  brows  over  politi- 
cal stratagems  or  military  campaigns  for  the  new  year,  the 
courtiers  were  eagerly  planning  amusements  to  enliven 
the  heavy  gloom  of  the  long  winter,  already  drawing  near. 
Balls,  masquerades,  concerts  and  other  entertainments  of 
the  usual  courtly  routine  were  lightly  talked  over.  But  of 
these  the  proud  gallants  and  jeweled  flames  were  very 
weary.  Honest  labor  knows  of  no  fatigue  so  exhausting 
as  the  satiety  of  idle  pleasure.  Courtly  gayeties  often 
become  exceedingly  dull  and  wearisome— a  heavy  burden, 
in  fact — to  those  most  frequently  taking  part  in  them. 
There  was  a  cry  for  novelty.  Something  original  was 
needed  to  throw  a  fresh  interest  into  the  usual  amuse- 
ments. Suddenly  a  most  brilliant  and  novel  suggestion 
was  made. 

"  Let  us  set  winter  at  defiance!  "  exclaimed  the  noble 
Alexis  Danielowitch  Tatiscbchew.  "  Let  frost  and  snow 
and  ice  combine  to  build  a  Magic  Palace  for  the  Auto- 
crat of  the  North! " 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  acclamation.  The 
plan  was  laid  before  the  Empress.  She  graciously  smiled, 
and  declared  herself  (harmed  with  the  idea.  Lucky 
Alexis!  The  Imperial  Exchequer  was  ordered  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  and  the  work  began. 

Some  years  earlier,  in  the  year  1732,  a  grand  military 
spectacle  on  an  imposing  scale  had  been  held,  during  the 
severest  frosts  of  the  year,  on  the  Neva,  then  covered 
with  ice  several  feet  in  thickness.  The  Empress  Anne 
had  held  a  review  of  a  military  corps  of  many  thousands 
of  men  on  the  river.  On  that  occasion  a  large  fortress  of 
snow  and  ice  had  been  built,  attacked  and  defended,  ac- 
cording to  regular  military  tactics;  artillery  had  been 
drawn  over  the  ice,  cannons  and  mortars  of  heavy  caliber 
had  been  discharged  and  the  vast  icy  field  held  firm  un- 
der all  this  mockery  of  war.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
build  the  Magic  Palace  of  Alexis  Danielowitch  in  the 
same  way  over  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Neva. 

The  Site  was  chosen,  and  the  workmen  began  their 
labors.  The  purest  and  most  transparent  ice  of  the  Neva 
was  chosen  for  the  quarry;  large  blocks  wi  re  then  cut, 
and  squared  by  rule  and  compass,  then  carved  with  orna- 
mental designs,  as  carefully  and  as  skillfully  as  if  they 
had  been  so  much  marble.  Ere  the  walls  had  been  raised 
many  feet,  however,  the  alarm  was  given;  the  ice  beneath 
had  cracked,  the  foundation  was  breaking  away!  The 
noble  Alexis  Tatischchew  threw  on  his  robes  of  fur  and 
drove  to  the  spot  in  his  sledge.  He  found  the  report 
correct ;  the  Neva  refused  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  palace. 
The  fortress  of  1732  had  probably  been  built  of  snow. 
The  difficulty  was  laid  before  the  Empress.  She  ordered 
her  new  palace  to  be  built  on  the  land,  and  pointed  out  a 
spot  between  her  winter  palace  and  the  admiralty,  suffi- 
ciently near  the  Neva  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
the  novel  building  material. 

On  this  more  favorable  ground  the  work  began  anew . 
Still  greater  care  was  taken  in  preparing  the  blocks  of  ice, 
w  hich,  as  in  the  first  instance,  were  all  quarried  from  the 
Neva.  After  they  had  been  cut  and  carved  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  each  block  was  raised  by  crane  and 
pulley.  At  the  very  moment  of  lowering  it  to  its  destined 
position,  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  thrown  on  the  block 
below.  The  precise  quantity  of  water  was  regulated  as 
if  it  had  been  so  much  mortar;  if  too  much  were  used, 
the  symmetry  of  the  work  would  be  injured.  As  the 
water  froze,  the  different  rows  of  blocks  became  so  closely 
connected  together,  that,  when  completed  the  whole 
building  became  one  compact  mass,  looking  as  if  it  were 
chiselled  entire  from  one  icy  mound.  The  dimensions  of 
this  palace  were  not  large;  it  was  indeed  a  sort  of  petit 
Trianon.  The  front  was  fifty  feet  in  length,  simple  in 
character,  and  divided  into  seven  compartments  by  pi- 
lasters. In  six  of  these  compartments  were  large  w  indows, 
the  framework  of  which  was  painted  to  imitate  green 
marble.  The  ice  took  the  paint  perfectly.  The  panes 
w  ere  thin  sheets  of  ice,  beautifully  smooth,  and  transparent 
as  the  most  costly  glass.  The  central  division  projected 
to  represent  a  doorway,  supported  by  a  Roman  arch  and 
appropriate  architectural  ornaments.  On  either  side  of 
t'  door  stood  a  statue  of  ice  on  a  high  pedestal,  and  in 
front  was  an  approach  of  several  steps.  This  apparent 
door  was  in  reality,  however,  but  another  and  a  larger 


window,  level  with  the  floor.  An  ornamental  balustrade 
surmounted  the  front,  with  an  architectural  ornament 
rising  in  the  center,  above  the  doorway  and  the  w  indow- 
tin  either  side  of  it.  The  roof  was  sloping  and  marked  in 
lines  to  represent  tiles;  there  were  also  chimneys,  all  in 
ice.  The  height  of  the  building  was  twenty-one'  feet;  its 
depth  was  eighteen  feet. 

But  the  palace  itself  was  not  the  only  wonder;  the  ac- 
cessories were  very  complete,  and  all  so  much  frost-work. 
A  handsome  balustrade,  apparently  of  marble,  w  ith  statues 
and  architectural  ornaments,  completely  surrounded  the 
palace,  being  eighty-seven  feet  in  length'  ami  thirtv-six  in 
width,  inclosing  a  sort  of  garden  or  court,  with  two  hand- 
some gateways  in  the  rear.  It  was  through  these  gate- 
ways that  the  building  was  approached.  Orange  trees 
nearly  as  high  as  the  building,  bearing  fruit  and  flower, 
w  ith  birds  on  the  branches,  also  adorned  the  court  or 
garden—tree,  flower,  fruit,  leaf  and  bird  being  all  deli- 
cately chiselled  out  of  the  same  magic  marble  as  the  palace 

itself. 

The  front  approach  was  guarded  by  six  cannons,  regu- 
larly turned  and  bored.  They  stood  before  the  balus- 
trade, three  on  either  side  of  the  doorway.  These  were 
also  of  ice.  They  were  of  the  caliber  which  usually  re- 
ceives a  charge  of  three  pounds  of  jjowder.  In  addition 
to  these  cannons  there  was  also  a  large  mortar  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  of  a  size  prepared  for  shells  of 
eighty  pounds.  In  advance  of  these  mortars  stood  two 
neatly  carved  dolphins  on  pedestals.  Still  farther  in  ad- 
vance, two  pyramids,  nearly  as  high  as  the  chimneys,  had 
been  erected  on  carved  pedestals.  Each  was  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  globe,  and  had  an  oval  window  in  the 
center. 

To  the  left  of  the  palace  stood  an  elephant,  large  as 
life;  on  his  back  was  a  man  in  a  Persian  dress,  while  two 
similar  icy  figures,  one  bearing  a  lance,  stood  near  the 
animal.  Thus  it  was  that  the  approach  to  the  Magic 
Palace  was  guarded  by  other  magic  wonders. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  famous  palate  of  ice  when, 
early  in  the  winter,  the  Empress  and  her  court  came  to 
admire  the  work  of  that  enchanter,  the  noble  Alexis 
Tatischchew.  The  c  ourt  itself  must  have  been  a  very 
curious  spectacle  to  foreign  eyes,  so  quaint  and  so  gor- 
geous were  the  peculiar  costumes  collected  there  from 
different  regions  of  the  empire.  In  no  other  country  of 
Europe  was  there  a  pomp  so  Asiatic  in  lavish  display  of 
gems  and  jewels,  of  the  richest  furs  and  the  costliest  man- 
ufactures. The  effect  was  most  brilliant.  The  palace 
itself  shone  like  one  vast  gem  of  opal,  so  perfect  was  the 
transparency  and  so  peculiar  the  blue  tint  of  the  fabric. 
Every  part  of  the  building,  the  statues,  the  dolphins,  the 
elephant,  every  leaf,  flower  and  bird— aye,  the  solid  pyra- 
mids, the  very  cannon,  were  glittering  with  the  ever- 
changing  brilliancy  of  the  many-colored  prism,  with  its 
crimson,  green,  golden  lights. 

As  the  Em  press  approached  wonders  increased.  A  salute 
wasfired  from  the  icy  cannons,  and  the  mortars  threw  their 
shells  high  in  the  air!  Yes,  real  fire  and  smoke  issued 
from  the  magical  artillery;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
marble-like  elephant  threw  up  a  watery  spray  higher  than 
the  roof  of  the  palace. 

The  enchanted  portal  ojienedand  the  Empress  entered 
a  handsome  vestibule,  whence  appeared  a  lofty  room  on 
either  side.  In  the  draw  ing-room  stood  a  table,  appar- 
ently of  marble,  supporting  a  handsome  clock,  whose  icy 
w  heels,  daintily  cut,  were  seen  beneath  the  transj>arent 
case.  Large  statues  filled  the  corners  of  the  room.  Set- 
tees and  sofas,  handsomely  carved,  stood  on  either  side ; 
nor  were  chairs,  footstools  and  other  smaller  pieces  of 
furniture  wanting.  The  sleeping-room,  or  what  appeared 
as  such,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule,  was  even 
still  more  luxuriantly  furnished.  There  was  a  grand  state 
bedstead,  w  ith  its  appropriate  bed,  pillows,  counterpane, 
and  above  all  finely  woven  curtains,  apparently  of 
lace.  There  was  a  dressing  table  with  its  mirror,  and 
many  nicknacks,  jars  and  bottles  for  powders  and  per- 
fumes, with  cups  and  boxes  for  trinkets.  This  table  was 
Supported  by  pretty  little  caryatides.  On  the  right  was  an 
elegantly-caned  chimney-piece,  and  on  the  hearth  were 
laid  logs  of  wood  ready  to  kindle.  Here  and  there 
wreaths  of  icy  flowers  hung  in  festoons. 

Conceive  the  delight  of  the  Empress  and  her  court  at 
the  magical  beauty  of  their  toy.  There  was  no  happier 
man  that  day  at  St.  Petersburg  than  the  successful  archi- 
tect, the  noble  Alexis  Tatischchew.  And  still  the  en- 
chantment increased.  At  her  arrival  the  Empress  had 
been  received  with  a  salute.  At  her  departure  another 
salute  was  fired,  with  still  greater  effect.  In  the  first  in- 
stance a  ball  of  hard  tow  had  been  well  rammed  into  the 
cannons,  but  the  imperial  lady  now  desired  that  iron  balls 
should  be  tried.  The  experiment  was  made,  and  the 
artillery  of  the  Magic  Palace  was  actually  fired  with  a 
charge  of  powder  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  and  w  ith  iron 
balls.  The  salute  was  entirely  successful,  the  balls  pierc- 
ing a  strong  plank  two  inches  thick  at  a  distance  of  sixty- 
paces,  and  the  cannons  remained  uninjured. 

An  evening  visit  followed.  By  night  the  enchantment 
appeared  still  greater.  All  the  windows  were  illuminated 
with  colored  transparencies,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  beautiful  effects  of  the  light  which  filled  not  only  the 
windows,  but  the  transparent  walls  of  the  building  itself, 
with  a  delicate,  pearly  glow,  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
opal  tint  by  day.  The  pyramids  were  also  illuminated 
with  revolving  transparencies  at  the  oval  windows.  The 
elephant  was  now  seen  spouting  a  stream  of  burning 
naphtha,  a  tire-like  spray,  high  in  the  air,  while  a  man  con- 
cealed w  ithin  the  hollow  body  of  the  creature,  by  blow  ing 
pipes,  succeeded  in  imitating  the  roar  natural  to  the 
animal.  \\  it  bin  the  palace  the  icy  candles,  smeared  with 
naphtha,  were  lighted,  without  melting,  and  the  icy  logs 
in  the  fireplace  were  kindled  in  the  same  way  ! 

A  beautiful  moonlight  view  on  still  another  occasion 
was  most  charming,  from  the  crystal-like  character  of  the 
palace  and  its  garden,  reflecting  a  thousand  silvery  rays. 
Then  again,  fresh  falls  of  snow  gave  a  new  charm  to  the 
spectacle,  as  every  architectural  ornament,  every  twig  and 
leaf,  was  daintily  marked  by  the  soft  feathery  flakes,  of  a 
white  more  pure  than  that  of  the  ice  on  which  they  fell. 


Through  the  long  winter  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  Jan- 
uary to  the  equinoctial  days  of  March,  that  icy  wonder 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  Before  April  it  had 
vanished,  and  disappeared  again  in  the  bosorn  of  the 
stream  from  whence  it  arose. 


EROM  THE  FUN  FACTORIES. 


The  most  of  the  public  speakers  are  talking  for  revenue 
only. — Ne~,v  Orleans  Picayune. 

If,  as  is  asserted,  money  talks,  it  must  be  silver  money. 
Silence  is  golden. — N.  O.  Item. 

The  most  appropriate  pastry  for  a  free-lunch  counter : 
Sponge-cake.-  Philadelphia  Call. 

The  sufferers  along  the  Ohio  valley  drink  whisky  be- 
cause water  comes  too  high. — Oil  City  Blizzard. 

An  anti-polygamous  Mormon  must  be  as  great  a  curi- 
osity as  a  Democratic  prohibitionist. — J  fart  ford  Post. 

The  size  of  men's  pants  is  to  be  increased.  So  glad. 
The  dudes  can  now  have  a  sitting-down  spell. — Hartford 
Post. 

Mendicant — Please,  sor,  give  a  few  cints  to  a  poor  ould 
man,  and  you'll  be  all  the  happier  for  it. 

Gent-  -I  can't  give  you  a  cent.  It's  contrary  to  my 
religion  to  feel  happy  during  Lent.    I'm  high  church.— 

Texas  Sif  tings. 

Landlord—  Ah,  Major,  good  morning.  Have  you  had 
any  game  for  breakfast  this  morning? 

Guest — Came!  No.  sir.  I've  been  here  a  week,  and 
the  only  game  I've  had  so  far  is  a  little  robbin'  that  your 
clerk  gave  me  when  I  settled  my  first  week's  bill. 

A  gentleman  at  the  theater  leaned  over  and  said  to  an 
acquaintance : 

"  Look  here.  This  morning  I  sent  you  a  note,  telling 
you  that  I  didn't  have  a  nickel,  and  that  I  wanted  the 
dollar  you  borrowed  from  me  some  time  ago.  You  replied 
that  you  didn't  have  a  cent." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  if  you  didn't  have  a  cent,  how  did  you  get  in 

here?" 

"And  if  you  didn't  have  a  nickel,  how  the  deuce  did 
you  get  in?    I'd  advise  you  to  always  tell  the  truth." — 

A  r ha  n  saw  Traveler. 

Managing  Editor — Say,  Tom,  how  many  murders  have 
you  for  to-morrow? 

Telegraph  Editor— Seven,  and  three  shooting  scrapes. 

Managing  Editor—  Any  scandals  or  elopements? 

Telegraph  Editor — Yes.  There  are  five  racy  divorce 
cases  and  an  item  about  a  coachman  eloping  with  the  two 
daughters  of  his  employer. 

Managing  Editor — That  won't  be  enough.  We  must 
keep  up  our  lively  features.  If  "  good  night  "  comes  and 
brings  no  more  phases  of  real  life,  just  run  in  those  clip- 
ping's about  French  crime  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
baliies  in  Italy.  We  must  cater  to  the  people's  demands. 
/  /  "ashiugton  Hatchet. 

"  What  are  you  asking  a  month  for  the  rent  of  this 
room?"  inquired  a  young  New  York  lawyer  of  the  propri- 
etor of  an  exceedingly  small  room. 

"Ten  dollars  a  month,  invariably  in  advance." 

"  Whew  !  That's  steep.  You  have  no  ventilation  and 
very  little  light." 

"That's  so;  but  you  seem  to  overlook  the  advantages 
this  room  has  for  a  young  lawyer." 

"  What  are  they?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  are  near  the  court-house." 
"  Yes,  that's  some  advantage." 

"And  then  there  are  two  pawnbroker  establishments 
and  several  free-lunch  saloons  within  a  block  and  a  half." 
Texas  Sif  'tings.  


A  MIXED  POPULATION. 


John  Swinton  says  in  his  odd  and  interesting  paper: 
"  A  few  nights  ago  I  addressed  a  meeting  of  Cubans — 
swarthy  and  flashing-eyed — in  Clarendon  Hall,  of  this 
city.  After  leaving  the  hall  I  thought  of  the  variety  of 
audiences  one  may  find  in  New  York,  and  of  those  I  have 
met  within  ten  years  of  platform  experience.  Half  a 
dozen  times  I  have  addressed  French  audiences  here; 
five  times  as  often  I  have  spoken  to  German  audiences; 
once  I  addressed  an  Italian  audience;  on  one  occasion, 
after  Mic  hael  Davitt  had  spoken,  I  addressed  from  a  plat- 
form in  Union  Square  an  Irish  audience  of  twenty  thou- 
sand; I  have  spoken  to  a  Russian  audience;  I  have 
addressed  a  negro  audience ;  I  have  addressed  an  audi- 
ence of  Austrian  Jews;  I  have  addressed  a  Bohemian 
audience;  I  have  often  addressed  audiences  of  Ameri- 
cans of  the  soil ;  and  I  have  addressed  many  '  cosmopoli- 
tan '  audiences.  It  is  a  very  much  mixed  city,  this  city  of 
New  York." 


WORKIXO  AND  THINKING. 


It  is  a  no  less  fatal  error  to  despise  labor,  when  regu- 
lated by  the  intellect,  than  to  value  it  for  its  own  sake. 
We  are  always  in  these  days  trying  to  separate  the  two; 
we  want  one  man  to  be  always  thinking  and  another  to 
be  always  working,  and  we  call  one  a  gentleman  and  the 
other  an  operative;  whereas  the  workman  ought  often  to 
be  thinking  and  the  thinker  ought  often  to  be  working, 
and  both  should  be  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense.  As  it  is, 
we  make  both  engentle,  the  one  envying,  the  other  de- 
spising his  brother,  and  the  mass  of  society  is  made  up  of 
morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers.  Now,  it  is  only 
by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and  only  by 
thought  that  labor  can  he  made  happy ;  and  the  profes- 
sions should  be  liberal,  and  there  should  be  less  pride 
felt  in  peculiarity  of  employment  and  more  in  excellence 
of  achievement.— Ruskin. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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PURPLE  AND  GOLD. 


BY  BESSIE  LAWRENCE. 


Purple  and  gold,  purple  and  gold. 
Shining  and  shimmering  fold  upon  fold, 
Rippling  with  laces  that  float  like  a  mist 
Over  the  bosom  whose  whiteness  they've  kissed. 

Purple  and  gold,  purple  and  gold, 
In  the  fond  depths  lurks  a  passion  untold; 
Once  the  shy  eyes  are  unvailed,  I  may  see 
Happiness — hea\en — there  waiting  for  me. 

Purple  and  gold,  purple  and  gold, 
Soft  petals  droop  with  the  beauty  they  hold, 
Over  her  heart  when  they  tremblingly  lie, 
Silently  stirred  by  a  breath  or  a  sigh. 

Purple  and  gold,  purple  and  gold. 
Pansy  or  woman  it  need  not  be  told; 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  each  one  you  may  see 
Love  divine — heaven — there  wailing  for  thee. 


FISHING  FOR  LOVE. 


Madame  D'Angeri,  who  resided  at  Chaton,  was  a  lady 
of  the  strictest  character,  and  of  a  heart  proof  against 
allurements.  She  prided  herself  upon  her  great  insensi- 
bility, and  her  profound  indifference  had  repulsed  all 
those  gallants  who  had  volunteered  to  offer  their  ad- 
dresses. The  country  was  for  her  a  veritable  retreat ;  she 
shunned  reunions,  and  was  only  happy  in  solitude..  The 
charms  of  a  chosen  circle,  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
had  for  her  no  attraction,  and  her  favorite  recreation  was 
that  of  angling — an  amusement  worthy  of  an  unfeeling 
woman. 

She  was  accustomed  every  pleasant  day  to  station  her- 
self at  the  extremity  of  the  lonely  island  of  Chaton,  and 
there,  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  her  line  in  the  other, 
her  time  was  passed  in  fishing,  reading,  or  dreaming. 

A  lover  who  had  always  been  intimidated  by  her  cool- 
ness, and  who  had  never  ventured  on  a  spoken  or  written 
declaration,  surprised  her  at  her  favorite  pursuit  one  day, 
when  he  had  come  to  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing a  swimming  bath. 

He  observed  her  for  a  long  time  without  discovery,  and 
busied  himself  with  thinking  how  he  might  turn  to  his 
advantage  this  lonely  amusement  of  angling.  His  reve- 
ries were  so  deep  and  so  fortunate  that  he  at  last  hit  upon 
the  desired  plan — a  novel  expedient,  indeed — yet  they 
are  always  most  successful  with  such  women  as  pretend 
to  be  invulnerable. 

The  next  day  our  amorous  hero  returned  to  the  island, 
studied  the  ground,  made  his  arrangements,  and  when 
Madame  D'Angeri  had  resumed  her  accustomed  place, 
he  slipped  away  to  a  remote  and  retired  shelter,  and  after 
arraying  himself  in  bathing  costume  he  entered  the  stream. 
An  excellent  swimmer  and  skillful  diver,  he  trusted  to  his 
aquatic  talents  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  He  swam 
to  the  end  of  the  island  with  the  greatest  precaution, 
favored  by  the  chances  of  the  banks,  and  bushes  which 
hung  their  dense  foliage  above  the  waters.  In  his  lips 
was  a  note,  folded  and  sealed,  and  on  arriving  near  the 
spot  where  Madame  D'Angeri  was  sitting,  he  made  a  dive, 
and  lightly  seizing  the  hook,  he  attached  it  to  his  letter. 
.  Madame  D'Angeri  perceiving  the  movement  of  her 
line,  supposed  that  a  fish  was  biting. 

The  young  man  had  retired  as  he  came  ;  he  had  doubled 
the  cape,  which  extended  out  into  the  water,  separating 
them  from  each  other,  and  had  regained  his  post  without 
the  least  noise  in  his  passage  under  the  billows.  The 
deed  was  done. 

Madame  D'Angeri  pulled  in  her  line,  and  what  was 
her  surprise  to  observe  dangling  upon  the  barb  of  her 
hook,  not  the  expected  shiner,  but  an  unexpected  letter. 

This  was,  however,  trifling,  and  her  surprise  became 
stupefaction  when,  on  detaching  the  transfixed  billet,  she 
read  upon  the  envelope — her  name. 

So,  then,  this  letter  which  she  had  fished  up  was  ad- 
dressed to  her ! 

This  was  something  miraculous.  She  was  afraid.  Her 
troubled  glance  scrutinized  the  surrounding  space,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard ;  all  was  still  and 
lonely,  both  on  land  and  water. 

She  quitted  her  seat,  but  took  away  the  letter.  As  soon 
as  she  was  alone  and  closeted  with  herself,  and  as  soon  as 
the  paper  was  dry— a  paper  perfectly  waterproof  and 
written  upon  with  indelible  ink— she  unsealed  the  letter 
and  commenced  its  perusal. 

"  A  declaration  of  love!"  cried  she,  at  the  first  words. 
"  What  insolence!" 

Still  the  insolence  had  come  to  her  in  such  an  extraor- 
dinary manner  that  her  curiosity  would  not  suffer  her  to 
treat  this  letter  as  she  had  so  many  others— pitilessly  burn 
it  without  reading. 

No,  she  read  it  quite  through.  The  lover,  who  dated 
his  letter  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  had  skillfully 
adopted  the  allegory  and  introduced  himself  asa  grotesque 
inhabitant  of  the  waters.  The  fable  was  gracefully  man- 
aged, and  with  the  jesting  tone  which  he  had  adopted  was 
mingled  a  true,  serious,  ardent  sentiment,  expressed  with 
beauty  and  eloquence. 

The  next  day  Madame  D'Angeri  returned  to  the 
island,  not  without  emotion  and  some  trace  of  fear.  She 
threw  her  line  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  shuddered  as 
a  moment  after  she  perceived  the  movement  of  the  float. 

"  Is  it  a  fish?   Is  it  a  letter? " 

It  was  a  letter. 

Madame  D'Angeri  was  no  believer  in  magic— still, 
there  was  something  strange  and  supernatural  in  all  this. 
•  She  had  an  idea  of  throwing  back  the  letter  into  the 
stream,  but  relinquished  it.  The  most  stubborn  and 
haughty  woman  is  always  disarmed  in  face  of  the  mys- 
tery which  captivates  her  imagination. 

This  second  letter  was  more  tender,  more  passionate, 
more  charming  than  the  first.  Madame  D'Angeri  read  it 
several  times,  and  could  not  help  thinking  about  the  de- 
lightful merman  who  wrote  such  bewitching  letters. 


On  the  subsequent  day  she  attached  her  line  to  the 
bank  and  left  it  swimming  in  the  stream,  while  she  with- 
drew to  a  landing  place  upon  the  extremity  of  the  island. 
She  watched  for  a  long  time,  but  saw  nothing.  She  re- 
turned to  the  place,  withdrew  the  line,  and  there  was  the 
letter. 

This  time  an  answer  was  requested.  It  was  perhaps 
premature,  yet  the  audacious  request  obtained  a  full  suc- 
cess. The  reply  was  written  after  some  hesitation,  and 
the  hook  dropped  into  the  stream,  charged  with  a  letter 
which  was  intended  to  say  nothing  and  affected  a  sort  of 
badinage,  which  was,  nevertheless,  a  bulletin  of  a  victory 
gained  over  the  hard  severity  of  a  woman  until  then  un- 
approachable. 

Madame  D'Angeri  had  too  much  shrewdness  not  to 
guess  that  her  mysterious  correspondent  employed,  in- 
stead of  magic,  the  art  of  a  skillful  diver.  Scruples  easily 
understood  restrained  her  from  that  portion  of  the  bank 
where  she  was  sure  that  the  diver  would  emerge  from  the 
water. 

Hut  this  game  of  letters  amused  her.  First,  it  pleased 
her  intellect,  and  her  curiosity  became  so  lively  that  she 
wrote : 

"  Let  us  give  up  this  jesting,  which  has  pleased  me  for 
the  moment,  but  which  should  continue  no  longer,  and 
come  with  your  apologies  to  Chaton." 

The  lover  answered : 

"  Yes ;  if  you  will  add  '  Hope  ! '" 

The  inexorable  lady  replied  : 

"  If  only  a  word  is  necessary  to  decide  you,  be  it  so." 
And  the  word  was  written. 

The  young  man  appeared,  and  was  not  a  loser.  The 
gift  of  pleasing  belonged  to  his  person  as  much  as  to  his 
style,  and  he  had  made  such  rapid  progress  under  water 
that  is  was  easy  to  complete  his  conquest  on  land. 

Thus  Madame  D'Angeri  caught  a  husband  without 
wishing  it,  and  in  'spite  of  the  vow  which  she  had  taken 
never  to  marry.  Holding  the  line,  she  had  been  caught 
by  the  fish. — London  Til-Bits. 


FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION. 


"  Fancy,"  says  Landor,  "  is  imagination  in  her  youth 
and  adolescence.  Fancy  is  always  excursive ;  imagina- 
tion not  seldom  sedate.  It  is  the  business  of  the  latter  to 
create  and  animate  such  beings  as  are  worthy  of  her 
plastic  hand;  certainly  not  by  invisible  wires  to  put 
marionettes  in  motion,  nor  to  pin  butterflies  on  blotting- 
paper.  Vigorous  thought,  elevated  sentiment,  just  ex- 
pression, development  of  character,  power  to  bring  man 
out  from  the  secret  haunts  of  his  soul,  and  to  place  him 
in  strong  outline  against  the  sky,  belong  to  imagination. 
Fancy  is  thought  to  dwell  among  the  fairies  and  their  con- 
geners, and  they  frequently  lead  the  weak  and  ductile 
poet  far  astray.  Their  tiny  rings,  in  which  the  intelligent 
see  only  the  growth  of  funguses,  are  no  arena  for  action 
and  passion.  It  was  not  in  these  circles  that  Homer 
and  Fschylus  and  Dante  strove." 

Not  unirequently  fancy  endeavors  to  grasp  what  im- 
agination alone  can  comprehend,  and  then  we  witness 
that  most  easy  of  all  Avernian  descents,  the  fall  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Let  us  take  an  example : 
Milton  grandly  says,  "Satan  like  a  comet  burned." 
Imagination  will  at  once  take  in  the  full  force  of  this 
splendid  comparison.  The  terror  and  the  awe  which  the 
comet  inspired  in  the  poet's  time  will  be  transferred  to  the 
fallen  archangel.  The  withering  heat,  the  baleful  atmos- 
phere, the  sudden  appearance  of  a  malignant  stranger  in 
the  realm  of  order  and  peace,  all  these  sensations  w  ill  at 
once  come  crowding  into  the  mind,  while  imagination 
holds  the  open  door.  Hut  what  will  fancy  do;  in  what 
way  will  she  treat  this  Eschylean  metaphor?  She  will 
find  out  a  congruity  which  none  but  she  would  ever  have 
discovered.  The  comet  has'a  tail,  and  so  has  Satan; 
and  lo!  in  a  moment  .the  sublime  has  rushed  headlong 
into  the  abyss  ot  the  ridiculous.  Fancy  will  not  let  the 
glories  of  the  rising  sun  alone,  and  we  hear  her  saying  by 
the  mouth  of  the  author  of  "  Hudibras:" 

And  now,  like  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  I  urn. 

Too  often  fancy  is  the  fool  that  "rushes  in  where  an- 
gels fear  to  tread;"  yet  she  has  her  work  to  do,  and  if  we 
were  asked  to  define  what  is  her  proper  province,  as  well 
as  what  is  not,  we  would,  too,  like  our  octogenarian  author 
quoted  above,  draw  a  parallel  between  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation. We  would  say  that  fancy  is  to  imagination 
what  the  microscope  is  to  the  telescope.  The  one  enables 
us  to  see  a  world  in  a  blade  of  grass,  a  drop  of  dew,  a 
flower;  the  other  summons  to  our  gaze  vast  orbs  of  glory, 
and  flying  through  space,  thrids  a  labyrinth  of  worlds  peo- 
pled by  angels,  or  like  our  own,  with  men  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  Fancy  peeps  into  the  w  orld  of  elves  and 
fays;  imagination  soars  through  the  archangelic  universe, 
and  gazes  on  thrones  and  dominions,  principalities  and 
powers,  until  she  reaches  the  court  without  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  even  then,  awed  but  for  a  moment,  passes 
through  the  vail  and  stands  untrembling  before  the  visible 
Shekinah. 

Fancy  listens  to  the  chiming  of  harebells  and  bluebells, 
and  finds  that  every  (lower  has  its  own  peculiar  note  of 
joy.  Imagination  can  hear  the  "  music  of  the  spheres" 
—the  sun  "sounding  forth  its  ancient  song;"  all  the 
morning  stars  singing  with  triumphant  gladness— and 
learns  that  every  planet  takes  its  part  in  the  grand  celes- 
tial chorus.  Fancy  tells  us  that  this  world  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  infinite  systems;  imagination  shows  that  it  is  itsell 
but  a  unit  of  one  mighty  system.-  Dublin  University 
Magazine.  __  

Strange  nations,  indeed,  some  people  have  of  toleration. 
"  How  can  1  tolerate  that  which  is  wrong?"  is  no  un- 
usual question.  Surely  it  required  no  very  great  stretch 
of  Christian  charity  to  tolerate  that  which  is  right. 

Hold  fast  to  the  present.    Every  position,  every  moment 
of  life,  is  of  unspp.n'-ab'e  value  as  the  representative  of  a 
I  whole  century.— Goeltu. 


A  RLNCLKT. 


BY  CLIN  ION'  5COL1  AK1). 


'Mong  rings  and  other  dainty  things 

Within  a  little  casket  pearly 
It  lies  beneath  my  longing  eyes — 

A  tempting  treasure,  soft  and  curly. 

And  this  is  her  boudoir,  I  wis, 

And  that  the  looking-glass  that  sees  her 
Let  down  her  hair  of  golden  brown  ; 

I  wonder  if  my  praise  would  please  her? 

I  hear  her  tripping  step  anear — 
The  darling  surely  will  not  miss  it : 

A  thief  should  come  to  woe  and  grief, 
And  yet  I  think  Pll  keep— and  kiss  it! 


LACES  AND  EM  1!R( )I DERI FS. 


In  no  one  article  perhaps  is  female  extravagance  in 
dress  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  in  the  use  of  elegant 
and  costly  laces  and  embroideries.  Almost  fabulous 
prices  are  sometimes  paid  for  them.  The  rich  laces  are 
imported  principally  from  France  and  Belgium.  The 
demand  for  rich  laces  is  constantly  increasing,  outrunning 
the  supply,  thus  appreciating  the  prices,  and  consequently 
the  genuine  article  can  only  be  worn  by  the  wealthy. 

Belgium  supplies  more  laces  than  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  together,  and  laces  of  the  rarest  kind,  finest 
quality  and  most  artistic  design.  In  fact,  lace  is  indi- 
genous to  Belgium,  and  has  been  so  for  generations.  In 
some  parts  of  Belgium  the  flowers  are  made  separately 
and  then  worked  into  the  ground,  while  others  carry  on 
the  pattern  and  the  design  together.  The  division  of 
labor  is  very  great. 

The  labor  of  washing  lace  is  almost  an  art,  and  only 
the  most  skillful  in  that  line  are  engaged  in  it.  After 
washing,  lace  is  spread  out  to  dry  on  a  cushioned  table, 
and  pins  of  a  peculiar  sort  are  run  through  each  hole  to 
prevent  the  fabric  from  shrinking.  W  hen  very  fine  or  the 
pattern  intricate,  an  entire  day  w  ill  be  spent  upon  one 
yard  of  lace. 

Mechlin  was  formerly  the  "  queen  of  lace,"  but 
Point  de  Venise  antique  now  occupies  the  first  place.  It  is 
a  rare  old  lace,  light  and  open,  raised  in  some  parts  like 
embossed  work,  and  has  an  air  of  antiquity  that  is  highly 
prized.  The  manufacture  of  it  is  said  to  be  entirely 
abandoned,  and  it  is  only  found  now  as  heirlooms  in  fam- 
ilies, except  when  a  stray  specimen  finds  its  way  into 
market,  in  w  hich  case  there  is  a  great  competition  for  its 
possession.  The  Point  de  Venise  antique  is  seen  more  fre- 
quently in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country,  for  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  their  official  robes 
trimmed  w  ith  flounces  of  this  costly  material. 

Next  in  value  is  Point  d'Alencon.  It  has  a  dingy  hue, 
and  the  first  idea  connected  with  it  by  unsophisticated 
minds  is  that  it  needs  washing.  Fashion  however  cor- 
rects this  notion. 

Point  de  glaze  is  as  fine  as  a  spider's  web,  and  as  light 
as  thistle-down. 

Brussels  point  d'appliijuc  ranks  very  high.  It  is  formed 
by  sewing  sprigs  ot  the  real  point  upon  illusion  or  any 
Qther  kind  of  plain  lace.  It  is  very  pure  in  color,  which 
is  owing  to  a  white  powder  w  ith  w  hich  it  is  saturated,  and 
which  it  continues  to  retain,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
washing. 

Honiton  lace  came  into  fashion  in  1842,  and  ow'es  its 
present  position  to  Queen  Victoria.  Commiserating  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  lace  workers  of  Devon,  she  de- 
termined to  assist  them  by  bringing  their  manufac  ture 
into  fashion,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  laudable  purpose 
had  her  wedding-dress  made  of  it.  Honiton  at  once  be- 
came the  rage,  and  has  continued  popular  and  expensive 
ever  since,  although  previously  purchasers  could  hardly 
be  found  for  it. 

Chantilly  lace  is  always  black,  is  exceedingly  fine,  and 
is  much  used  for  vails  and  flounces. 

The  supply  of  the  more  elaborate  spec  imens  of  em- 
broideries is  derived  from  France  and  Switzerland.  Al- 
though the  Swiss  laces  are  really  superior  to  the  French, 
yet  so  despotically  c!o  French  fabric  s  rule  the  fashionable 
world  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  sold  as  French. — Lon- 
don Magazine.   

THE  PENALTY  OF  OVERWORK. 


When  the  brain  of  Herr  Lasker  was  examined  after  his 
death,  that  organ,  which  had  been  so  strong  and  clear  in 
life  and  raised  its  possessor  to  such  deserved  eminence, 
was  found  to  bear  "  two  spots,"  which  told  to  the  pro- 
fessional eye  the  story  of  eventual  and  certain  mental  dis- 
organization. These  spots  were  the  penalty  of  overwork, 
of  severe  mental  strain  beyond  nature's  power  of  endur- 
ance. What  a  lesson  do  they  teach  to  those  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  ambition  -fame,  power  or  wealth — keen  up 
a  constant  high  pressure  on  their  mental  faculties!  Men 
in  every  city  make  themselves  slaves  to  the  acquisition  of 
money.  They  give  themselves  no  rest.  All  their  thoughts, 
all  their  energies,  arc  concentrated  on  the  one  subjec  t. 
They  dream  of  their  schemes  at  night,  or  lie  awake  in  the 
grasp  of  insomnia  to  revolve  them  over  and  over  again. 
They  rise  in  the  morning  from  a  restless  bed  to  rush  down 
to  the  "  street  "  and  plunge  into  its  turmoil  and  exc  ite- 
ment. The  story  of  one  clay  is  the  story  of  every  day. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  high-pressure  lawyer  and  the  high- 
pressure  politician  and  the  high-pressure  votary  of  pleas- 
ure. They  live  in  a  fever  and  a  storm.  Insomnia,  of 
which  we  have  so  many  cases,  follows.  But  they  do  not 
pause  to  think  that  these  two  small  spots  may  be  even 
now  stamped  on  their  brains,  w  hich,  if  they  were  visible 
to  the  eye,  would  warn  them  that  should  they  escape  sud- 
den death  it  can  only  be  to  meet  a  fate  from  which  every- 
body shrinks  in  horror. 


An  auctioneer  is  valuable  frr  his  sellocutionary  ability. 
Burlington  Hawkey  e. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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LOBE  RESTAURANT. 


Fifteen  Years  as  Chief  Steward  and  Caterer  ! 
Thh  Public  are  Respectfully  Invited. 

THOMAS  M.  GROVES, 
509  Washington  street.  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 


J. 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
Thb  Only   Dealer  in  Grain-Fed  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 


R 


OSENER  BROS.' 

STAR  MALT  HOUSE, 
STAR    MALT  HOUSE, 

Ccrner  Eleventh  and  Folsom  Streets. 


BEST  QUALITY   BAY   MALT  FOR  SALE. 


piRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

JOHN  LANDERS,    -    -    •    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
323  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


J 


AMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  AND  GENERAL 
AGENT, 

Stockton,  Cala. 

Money  loaned  and  investments  made  for  non-residents. 
Business  locations  negotiated;  farms,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards for  sale.  Notary  Public.  References  — Pickens 
&  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agents,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Hank,  Stockton. 

J^eCOUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


)ALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  AH 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  tight,  its 
i  mine  like  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 

EC.  ARNOLD, 
dealer  in  REAL  ESTATE, 
Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok- 
er.   Life  and  Fire  Insurance.    Office— San  Joaquin  St., 
near  Main  st.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PUREST    SPARKLING    WINE  IN 

1  THE  WORLD.  EQUAL  to  any  imported.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


RICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 


Indian  Chutnies, 
Metz  Crystalled  Fruits, 
Table  Delicacies. 


Spanish  Queen  Olive: 
Lucca  Salad  Oils, 
Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies, 

J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

ClIF  and  Saucer  Brand  of  Japanese  Uncolored Tea 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 
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TAH  SILVER  MINING  COMF'Y. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
county,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  48)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  cuin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company,  room  22,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  MONDAY,  the  28th  day  of  April.  1884, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion; and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
SATURDAY,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adveitising 
and  expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(1.  C.  PRATT,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  22  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

QALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPA'Y. 

Location  of  principal  plat  e  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  1 1  >  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  twenty-first  (2ist)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sol. I 
on  SATURDAY,  the  seventeenth  (17th)  day  of  Mav, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  C.  P.  GORDON ,  Secretary. 

Office  — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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EALERS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
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ALE  cS:  NORCROSS  SILVER 

MINING  COMPANY. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  tha  15th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  81)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  58,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SEVENTEENTH  DAY  OF  APRIL,  1864, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
FRIDAY,  the  9th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 
Office — RoDm  <;8,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street.  San  Francisco,  California. 
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USTICE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
ment  (No.  40)  of  Ten  (10)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary*,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Hay  ward's  Building,  419  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  Seventh  (7th>  day  of  April,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion; and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
SATURDAY,  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1884,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  Board  of 
Directors.  R.  E.  KELLY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  2,  Hayward's  Building,  419  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CONSOLIDATED  VIRGINIA  MIN- 

\s    ING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 

California. 

Lo».. n ion  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey 
c>'untv ,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  ihe  12th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20,  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
aicly,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  «.f  the  company.  Room  26,  Neva-la  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  WEDNESDAY,  the  sixteenth  (i6th>  day  of 
April,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  safe  at 
public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will 
be  sold  on  SATURDAY,  the  Tenth  (10th)  day  of  May, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS.  Secretary. 
Office  — Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco  Pal- 
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INCLUDING  ALL  THE  NEWEST  SHADES,  PATTERNS  AND  STYLES,  FOR  CLOTHING 

MEN,  YOUTHS,   BOYS  AND  CHILDREN, 

ALL  <)K  OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

Also  handsome  :md  complete  lines  of  Colored  Shirts,  with  Collars  and  Cuffs  to  match; 

Also  in  Straw  Hats  complete  and  choice  lines  of  Panama,  Canton,  Mackinaw,  Chip,  Rough  and  Ready,  French  Panama,  Milan,  Porcupine,  Bkazili.ian, 

And  the  largest,  most  stylish  stock  of  Nobby  Hats  in  Felt,  Fur  and  Wool,  taking  in  all  the  latest  shapes  and  the  best 

manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ; 
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Also,  a  most  comfortable  stock  of  Men's  fine  Footwear  arriving  daily,  embracing  the  latest  novelties,  and  the  best  Eastern  manufacturers'  goods;  for 
shape  and  fit  unsurpassed.    Men's  Fancy  Colored  Cloth  and  Leather  Tops  in  Lace  Congress  or  BUTTON 
in  all  different  widths.    See  our  Hand-sewed  Button  Shoes  for  $4.50. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  CROWDED. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  HONEST  PRICES  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  GOODS  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  TO  SUIT  YOU. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  OUR  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  IN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  CITY. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERY  ARTICLE  MARKED  IN  PLAIN  FIGURES. 

GREAT   I  XL, 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


I  ran  against  my  distinguished  friend  Crocker  at  the 
club  the  other  afternoon,  and  he  was  talking  about  art. 
"  Persiflage,"  said  he,  "  I  can  say  without  bragging  that  I 
think  I  know  more  about  pictures  'n  any  man  in  this 
town.  If  you  think  I  don't,  back  your  opinion  with  coin." 
And  after  his  usual  agreeable  style,  Mr.  Crocker  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  trowsers  pockets  and  drew  them  out 
both  filled  with  money. 

I  assured  him  earnestly  that  I  regarded  him  as  a  con- 
noisseur whose  opinions  any  artist  of  sense  must  value. 
No  man  who  can  pull  fistfuls  of  twenties  out  of  his  pockets 
any  day  in  the  year  will  ever  find  Persiflage  disagreeing 
with  him.  But  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  the  set-back 
that  eccentric  and  reckless  person  Oscar  Wilde  gave  my 
friend  Charles  when  he  was  out  here.  Crocker  invited 
Wilde  up  to  see  his  gallery,  and  led  us  all  through  it, 
stopping  before  every  picture  to  tell  us  what  it  cost. 
As  for  me,  I  confess  that  I  care  nothing  for  pictures, 
though  I  have  to  pretend  that  I  do  when  they  are 
talked  about  in  society.  What  most  interested  me 
was  a  table  set  in  a  room  opening  off  the  end  of 
the  gallery.  I  saw  bouquets  on  the  table,  a  cold 
lunch  spread,  champagne  bottles  in  the  cooler,  and 
three  chairs  at  the  table.  I  knew  that  lunch  was  for 
us,  and  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  through  with  the 
confounded  pictures  as  soon  as  possible.  But  Wilde 
was  in  no  hurry,  and  looked  at  every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  paintings,  while  Crocker  rattled  on  about  their  prices. 
At  last  the  thing  was  finished,  and  we  strolled  slowly 
toward  the  lunch. 

"Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Wilde,"  said  my  friend  Crocker, 
his  face  beaming  with  self-satisfaction,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  my  collection?" 

"Well,"  answered  Wilde,  calmly  and  pleasantly,  "I 
think,  sir,  you  have  two  that  are  not  positively  bad." 

I  never  saw  a  man's  face  fall  as  Crocker's  did.  He 
choked  up,  got  red,  and  started  to  say  something,  but 
thought  better  of  it.  Then  he  turned  us  about,  and  led 
us  away  from  the  lunch,  Wilde  talking  cheerfully  all  the 
way  down  stairs  about  the  two  good  pictures.  My  heart 
was  bursting  about  the  lunch,  and  I  never  spoke  to  Wilde 
afterward.    Neither  did  Crocker. 


"  Mike,"  I  said  to  my  friend  De  Young,  as  I  shook  his 
hand  the  other  day  when  he  was  departing  for  the  East 
on  the  Patti  train,  "what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by 
giving  Sargent  a  black  eye  whenever  you  get  a  chance?" 

"  Persiflage,"  answered  Mike  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  oppose 
Sargent  because  he  lacks  the  social  graces.  As  a  society 
man  I  insist  that  our  representatives  at  foreign  courts 
shall  be  swells.  You  have  noticed  that  I've  had  the 
Chronicle  jump  Sargent  altogether  on  this  ground.  Hang 
it,  when  we  have  a  minister  moving  among  a  foreign 
aristocracy,  we  want  him  to  put  on  style  and  do  us  credit. 
If  you  won't  mention  it,' I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  my 
object  in  going  East  is  to  call  on  the  President  and  get 
Sargent's  place  myself.  What  the  country  needs  is  to 
have  a  few  of  us  society  leaders  scattered  over  Europe. 


You  haven't  seen  my  new  satin-lined  claw-hammer,  have 
you?  I  expect  to  paralyze  Bismarck  with  it.  He'll 
never  feel  anything  but  respect  for  the  American  hog 
after  he  sees  me." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mike  will  get  the  Berlin  mission, 
and  I've  no  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  haut  ton  of  San 
Francisco  shares  my  feeling. 

Although  I  have  achieved  distinction  in  all  other 
branches  of  literature,  I  am  obliged  to  own  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  do  anything  very  notable  in  the  poeti- 
cal line.  However,  the  rest  of  the  flaneurs  must  not 
think  that  Persiflage  can't  woo  the  muses  with  the  best  of 
them  when  he  tries.  I  threw  off  this  little  trifle  last 
night  in  about  three  hours.    I've  named  it 

A  MORAL  ALPHABET. 
A  is  Althea,  with  Sharon  in  tow. 
B  is  the  Brackett  behind  the  bureau. 
C  is  the  city  which  laughs  at  the  pair. 
D  is  the  devil  who  runs  the  affair. 
E  is  Judge  Evans,  of  untiring  jaw. 
F  is  for  Flournoy,  who  oils  the  law. 
G  is  for  George,  the  boar-like  debater. 
H  are  his  howls  which  jar  the  equator. 
I  are  the  insults  exchanged  by  the  bar. 
J  is  the  Judge,  who's  been  decent  so  far. 
K's  for  the  knowledge  that  Sharon  is  gaining. 
L's  some  love  philters  that  won't  bear  explaining. 
M's  the  queer  mashes  the  Senator  makes. 
N  is  the  Nemesis  that  e'er  pursues  rakes. 
O  is  the  offal  purveyed  by  the  press. 
P  is  for  putrid,  which  means  the  whole  mess. 
Q  is  for  quiet,  which  Tyler  can't  be. 
R's  the  rough  language  with  which  he  is  free. 
S  is  for  silly,  meaning  much  of  Barnes'  wit. 
T  is  for  Terry,  who  pales  when  he's  hit. 
U  is  for  us,  who  are  sick  of  the  play. 
V  is  the  verdict,  for  which  we  all  pray. 
W  is  writing  grand  juries  a  line. 
X  is  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  fine. 
Y 's  our  youth — take  your  boy  for  a  sample. 
Z  is  their  zeal,  aroused  by  example. 


"  William,"  I  remarked,  jocularly,  only  yesterday,  to 
my  friend  W.  W.  Stow,  in  the  railroad  warren  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  shirking  duty  during  the  extra  session?" 

"  Persiflage,"  said  Stow,  "it's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
chaff  me,  but,  begad,  I've  no  liking  for  muddy  water. 
I'm  astonished  that  a  man  of  your  social  connections 
should  write  for  such  an  incendiary  paper  as  The  San 
Franciscan." 

"  Incendiary?"  said  I,  "how  the  deuce  do  you  make 
that  out?" 

"  Why,"  said  Stow,  "  it  has  been  advising  the  grangers 
to  duck  me  in  the  Sacramento  river  if  I  should  show  up 
at  the  capital." 

"  And  you  call  that  incendiary?" 

"  I  certainly  do." 

"  Well,  I  don't;  it's  just  the  reverse.  If  the  advice  had 
been  to  tie  you  to  a  stake  and  burn  you,  you  might  have 
called  it  incendiary ;  but  the  water-cure  for  bribery  can't 
be  described  as  incendiary  by  any  man  that  has  respect 
for  his  mother  tongue." 

"  Water-cure  is  good,"  said  Stow,  with  a  chuckle. 

"I  think  it  is,  myself,"  said  I.  "Could  you  suggest 
anything  more  effective?" 

"  Tar-tar,"  cried  Stow,  with  a  laugh,  and  waving  me 
away. 

A  worse  pun  I  never  heard,  and  as  I  left  I  said  "Ta-ta" 
in  a  tone  of  rebuke  that  I  hope  will  prevent  my  friend 
Stow  from  ever  trying  anything  of  the  kind  again  in  my 
presence.   

"  There's  nothing  like  rhetoric  to  help  a  man  out  of  a 
scrape,"  said  a  newspaper  friend  of  mine  last  Sunday 
night  to  me  over  a  glass  at  the  club.  "  Look  at  our  co- 
laborer  Pixley.  There  isn't  a  man  in  the  country  that's 
got  sounder  sense  than  he  has,  but  he's  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  don't  pay  to  use  it.  He's  got  a  contract  to  defend 
the  railroad  people,  and  he  does  it  like  a  lawyer.  Ask 
him  why  it  is  that  the  Central  Pacific  charges  more  for 
carrying  a  ton  of  spuds  than  a  ton  of  wheat,  and  Frank 
will  look  you  in  the  eye  and  begin  an  oration  on  the  fix 


we'd  be  in  if  we  had  no  railroads.  Whenever  he  collides 
with  a  fact  he  inflates  his  rhetorical  balloon  and  soars 
over  it.    It's  a  good  scheme." 

"  But  does  it  deceive  anybody?" 

"  Of  course  it  does.  The  average  reader  of  newspapers 
reads  along  without  thinking,  and  a  burst  of  fine  writing 
carries  the  mind  along  with  it.  I  tell  you,  Pixley  knows 
what  he's  about.  I'd  like  to  see  the  fact  that  he  couldn't 
hide  in  a  fog  of  words,  if  it  were  made  worth  his  while  to 
do  it." 

"  Then  you  think  the  bray  of  a  brass  band,  that  sends 
thrills  up  and  down  one's  backbone,  is  as  good  as  solid 
argument? " 

"As  good!"  cried  my  journalistic  friend;  "by  Jove, 
the  man  who  tries  to  win  a  cause  on  argument  don't  un- 
derstand the  public.  I'd  rather  have  a  brass  band  on  my 
side  than  all  the  truth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 


"  Persiflage,"  said  Olarovsky,  the  Russian  Consul,  to  me 
a  night  or  two  ago,  as  I  was  strolling  in  the  court  of  the 
Palace,  "  I  want  you  to  use  your  influence  to  reinstate  me 
in  society." 

"No,  Olarovsky,"  I  replied,  "don't  look  to  me  for  any 
assistance.  You  have  had  your  day,  and  you  may  as 
well  make  up  your  mind  that  you've  worked  out  your 
social  lead  here.  I'm  really  very  glad  that  you've  been 
done  up.  It  may  not  be  kind  in  me  to  say  so,  but  I  really 
am." 

"Why  so,  Persiflage?"  asked  the  Consul,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Because,"  I  said,  "  it  does  me  good  to  see  cheek  get 
a  set-back  in  these  days  when  cheek  is  all  but  omnipo- 
tent. In  ninety-nine  instances  in  a  hundred  cheek  like 
yours  wins.  A  man  who  has  the  audacity  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  friends  will  pay  his  bills  usually  gets  them 
paid.  Positively,  it's  a  miracle  that  you  should  have  run 
against  a  man  like  Zacheroff,  who  has  the  courage  to  re- 
sent being  imposed  upon.  It  isn't  likely  to  happen  again 
in  a  lifetime;  so  don't  be  discouraged.  If  I  were  you,  I 
wouldn't  wait  for  the  Czar  to  discharge  me.  Just  pack 
your  gripsack  and  strike  out  for  a  new  field.  You're 
bound  to  get  along." 

Olarovsky  groaned,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  drink  with 
him  at  the  bar;  but  being  short  of  cash,  I  refused. 


I  was  amused  last  Tuesday  to  see  one  of  the  reporters 
at  the  Hill-Sharon  trial  draw  off  and  hit  another  on  the 
nose.  It  seems  that  the  young  man  who  permitted  him- 
self this  luxury  fancies  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  be  a 
reporter  on  a  San  Francisco  daily  and  a  gentleman  at  the 
same  time.  The  reporter  whose  nose  suffered  had  writ- 
ten that  Mr.  Sharon's  body-guard,  Officer  Davis,  had  in- 
vited the  reporters  to  a  dinner,  and  that  all  but  himself  had 
accepted  the  treat.  The  reporter  who  did  the  punching 
looked  upon  this  statement  as  an  insult  to  the  profession. 
He  must  be  very  young  to  suppose  that  to  eat  dinner  with 
a  man  imposes  an  obligation  to  lie  for  him.  I  honor  him, 
though.  I  was  not  before  aware  that  there  was  a  reporter 
in  the  city  who  thought  the  good  name  of  his  profession 
worth  fighting  for.  For  my  part,  I  could  dine  with  any- 
body and  give  him  the  devil  immediately  afterward  with 
a  clean  conscience.  The  fellow  who  thinks  he  can  buy 
me  with  a  dinner  has  had  too  much  acquaintance  with 
local  journalism  to  be  either  a  pleasant  companion  or  the 
sort  of  person  to  deserve  much  forbearance. 

I  ran  against  Governor  Dam  in  the  Bohemian  Club  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  youthful  bloom  has  faded 
from  his  cheeks,  and  there  is  an  expression  of  anxiety  in 
his  eyes,  which  were  wont  to  sparkle  with  boyish  gayety 
not  long  ago. 

"This  business  of  governing  a  state,"  said  Mr.  Dam, 
"  is  almost  as  trying  on  the  nerves  as  doing  the  police  re- 
porting for  the  Post.  I  shall  rejoice  when  I  can  retire 
from  the  fierce  white  light  that  beats  upon  the  man  in 
public  life." 

"Doesn't  Stoneman  help  you  a  little  in  the  discharge 
of  your  duties?"  I  asked. 

"He  does  what  he  can,"  answered  Governor  Dam, 
wearily ;  "  he  does  what  he  can,"  Persiflage. 
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CREDO. 


I  believe  if  I  should  die, 

And  you  should  kiss  my  eyelids  when  I  lie 

Cold,  dead,  and  dumb  to  all  the  world  contains, 
The  folded  orbs  would  open  at  thy  breath, 
And  from  its  exile  in  the  isles  of  death 

Life  would  come  gladly  back  along  my  veins. 

I  believe  if  I  were  dead, 

And  yon  upon  my  lifeless  heart  should  tread, 
Not  know  ing  what  the  poor  clod  chanced  to  be, 

It  would  find  sudden  pulse  beneath  the  touch 

Of  him  it  ever  loved  in  life  so  much, 
And  throb  again  warm,  tender,  true  to  thee. 

I  believe  if  on  my  grave, 

Hidden  in  woody  deeps,  or  by  the  wave, 

Your  eyes  should  drop  some  warm  tears  of  regret, 
From  every  salty  seed  of  your  dear  grief 
Some  fair  sweei  blqssom  would  leap  into  leaf 

To  prove  death  could  not  make  my  love  forget. 

I  believe  if  I  should  fade 

Into  those  mystic  realms  where  light  is  made, 

And  you  should  long  once  more  my  face  to  see, 
I  would  come  forth  upon  the  hills  of  night, 
And  gather  stars  like  faggots,  till  thy  sight, 
Led  by  their  beacon  blaze,  fell  lull  on  me! 

I  believe  my  faith  in  thee, 

Strong  as  my  life,  so  nobly  placed  to  be, 

I  would  as  soon  ex[>ect  to  see  the  sun 
Fall  like  a  dead  king  from  his  height  sublime. 
His  glory  stricken  bom  the  throne  of  Time, 

As  thee  unworth  the  worship  thou  hast  won. 

I  believe  who  has  not  loved 

Hath  half  the  treasure  of  his  life  unproved; 

Like  one  who  with  the  grape  within  his  grasp 
Drops  it,  with  all  its  crimson  juice  impressed 
And  all  iis  luscious  sweetness  left  unguesscd, 

Out  from  his  careless  and  unheeding  clasp. 

I  believe  love,  pure  and  true, 

Is  to  the  soul  a  sweet  immortal  dew 

That  gems  lire's  petals  in  its  hours  of  dusk— 
The  waiting  angels  see  and  recognize 
The  rich  Crown  Jewel,  Love  of  l'aradise, 

When  life  falls  from  us  like  a  withered  husk. 


THE  CONSCRIPTS  SWEETHEART. 


[FKOM  THE  PROVENCAL  OF  JACQUES  JASMIN.] 


I. 

Not  far  from  the  banks  which  the  pretty  little  river  Lot 
bathes  with  the  cool  kisses  of  its  transparent  waters,  th<  re 
lies,  half  concealed  by  the  feathering  elms,  a  small  c  abin. 
There,  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  April,  sat  a  young  j^irl 
deep  in  thought.  It  was  the  hour  when  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Touneins  a  band  of  robust  young  men  were 
awaiting  in  suspense  the  result  of  the  army  draft  which  was 
to  decree  their  fate.  For  this  the  young  girl  waited  too. 
With  uplifted  eyes  she  breathed  a  prayer  to  the  good  God. 
Then,  not  knowing  w  hat  to  do  with  herself,  how  to  con- 
tain her  impatience,  she  sat  down  ;  she  got  up,  only  to  sit 
clown  again.  One  might  see  that  she  was  in  an  agony  of 
suspense;  the  ground  seemed  to  burn  the  soles  of  her 
feet.  What  did  it  all  mean?  She  was  beautiful ;  she  had 
everything  that  heart  could  wish;  she  possessed  a 
combination  of  charms  not  often  seen  in  this  lower 
world  —  delicate,  erect  figure,  very  white  skin, 
black  hair,  and  with  these  an  eye  as  blue  as  the 
sky  itself.  Her  whole  appearance  was  so  refined  that  on 
the  plains,  peasant  as  she  was,  she  was  regarded  as  a  born 
lady  by  her  peasant  companions.  And  well  did  she 
know  all  this,  for  beside  her  little  bed  there  hung  a  bright 
little  mirror.  Hut  to-day  she  has  not  once  looked  into  it. 
Most  serious  matters  absorb  her  thoughts;  her  soul  is 
strangely  stirred;  at  the  slightest  sound  she  changes  sud- 
denly from  marble  hue  to  violet. 

Some  one  enters;  she  looks  up;  it  is  her  friend  and 
neighbor,  Annette.  At  the  first  glance  you  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  she,  too,  was  in  trouble,  but  at  a  second  you 
would  say,  "  It  is  very  manifest  that  the  evil,  whatever 
it  is,  only  circles  around  her  heart,  and  does  not  take  root 
there." 

"You  are  happy,  Annette,"  said  Martha;  "speak— 
have  the  lots  been  drawn?    Is  he  free?" 

"I  know  nothing  yet,"  replied  Annette;  "but  take 
courage,  my  dear.  It  is  already  noon  ;  we  shall  very  soon 
know.  You  tremble  like  a  jonquil;  your  face  frightens 
me.  Suppose  the  lot  should  fall  on  Jacques,  and  he- 
should  be  obliged  to  go  away.  You  would  die,  per- 
haps? " 

"Ah!  I  cannot  tell!" 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  friend.  Die!  What  a  baby  you 
are.  1  love  Joseph.  If  he  has  to  go,  I  should  be  sorry; 
I  should  shed  a  few  tears;  I  would  wait  for  his  return 
without  dying.  No  young  man  ever  dies  for  a  girl— not 
a  bit  of  it— and  they  are  right.  There  is  truth  in  the 
couplet, 

My  lover  when  he  goes  away 
Loses  far  more  than  I  who  stay. 

A  truce  to  your  grief,  then.  Come,  if  you  feel  equal  to 
it,  let  us  try  our  luck  by  the  cards.  / did  this  morning, 
and  it  all  came  out  right  for  me.  So  it  will  for  you.  See 
how  calm  I  am.  Come,  to  console  you,  let  us  see  what 
the  lucky  cards  will  say. 

So  the  buoyant  young  girl  makes  her  friend  sit  down, 
checks  for  a  moment  her  own  wild  spirits,  gracefully 
spreads  a  small  piece  of  shining  taffeta,  and  takes  the 
cards  in  her  hands.  The  suffering  heart  of  Martha  stops 
for  a  season  its  fierce  throbs ;  she  gazes  with  eager  eyes; 
she  ceases  to  tremble;  she  is  inspired  with  hope.  Then 
both  girls  — the  light-hearted  Annette  and  the  loving 
Martha — repeat  togtther  the  well-known  refrain  : 

Cards  so  beautiful  and  fair, 
Lighten  now  a  maiden's  care; 
Knave  of  clubs  and  tjueen  of  love 
To  our  cause  propitious  prove. 

One  after  another  the  cards  are  turned  up,  placed  in 
piles,  then  put  together  and  shuffled.    Cut  them  three 


times;  it  is  done.  Ah,  a  good  sign — first  comes  a  king. 
The  girls  are  a  perfect  picture — two  mouths  breathless 
and  speechless;  four  eyes  smiling  and  yet  awe-struck,  fol- 
low closely  the  motion  of  the  fingers.  Upon  the  lips  of 
Martha  a  sweet  smile  slowly  rests,  like  a  fairy  flower. 
The  queen  of  hearts  is  turned  up;  then  the  knave  of 
clubs.  If  now  no  black  malignant  spade  appears,  Jacques 
will  be  saved.  Seven  spades  are  already  out ;  only  one 
remains  in  the  pack ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  The  beau- 
tiful dealer  is  smiling,  is  joking — stop!  like  a  grinning 
skull  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  festive  crowd,  the  queen  of 
spades  comes  up  to  announce  dire  misfortune! 

Hark!  on  the  highway,  the  noisy  drum  strikes  in  like  a 
mocking  laugh,  mingled  with  the  strains  of  the  shrill  fife, 
and  \\  ild  bursts  of  song.  It  is  easy  to  guess  that  these  are 
the  happy  fellows  who  have  escaped  the  draft;  whom  the 
great  moloch  of  war,  with  a  lingering  touch  of  pity,  is 
going  to  leave  to  the  country.  Here  they  come  in  two 
long  lines,  dancing,  leaping,  each  one  wearing  in  his  hat 
his  lucky  number.  Soon  a  crowd  of  mothers  gathers 
around  them,  many  weeping  for  joy  and  some  for  grief. 

What  a  moment  for  the  two  young  girls  whom  the  cards 
have  just  smitten  with  sorrow.  The  noisy  group  comes 
nearer  still.  Martha,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  torturing 
suspense,  liies  to  the  little  w  indow,  but  immediately  recoils, 
utters  a  faint  cry,  and  falls  cold  and  fainting  beside  An- 
nette, who  is  herself  shivering  with  fear.  The  cards  had 
not  deceived  them.  In  the  midst  of  the  lucky  crowd 
whose  lives  are  saved  to  their  country  stands  Joseph. 
Jacques  was  not  there;  he  had  drawn  "  Number  3." 

Two  weeks  pass,  and  the  light-hearted  Annette  steps 
out  at  the  threshold  of  the  flower-bedecked  church,  fast 
married  to  Joseph;  while  in  the  house  of  mourning 
Jacques,  the  unhappy  conscript,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  a  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  bids  farewell  to  his  be- 
trothed in  touching  words,  as  she  stands  overwhelmed 
with  grief.    "  Martha,"  he  says,  "  they  compel  me  to  de- 

Cart;  happiness  deserts  us,  but  take  courage;  men  come 
ack  from  the  wars.  You  know  I  have  nothing — no 
father,  no  mother;  I  have  only  you  to  love.  If  death 
spares  my  life,  it  belongs  to  you.  Let  us  hope,  still  hope, 
for  the  happy  day  when  I  shall  lead  you  to  the  marriage 
altar  like  a  gift  of  love  flowers." 

II. 

The  beautiful  month  of  May,  whose  new  birth  brings 
universal  pleasure,  king  of  all  the  months;  let  it  wear  th;- 
crown,  and  surround  itself  with  joys!  The  month  of 
May  has  come  again.  Upon  the  hill-side,  and  in  the  val- 
leys, happy  hearts  unite  to  chant  its  praises;  it  comes 
softly  and  sweetly,  and  like  lightning  it  is  gone.  But 
while  it  lasts  everywere  is  heard  the  sound  of  melodious 
SOFlg;  everywhere  you  behold  happy  festive  groups  en- 
twining in  the  joyous  dance. 

At  length  the  spring  is  past,  and  while  its  pleasures  still 
linger  in  the  groves  and  fields,  in  yonder  little  cabin  one 
sweet  and  lonely  voice  thus  moans  in  a  song  of  sorrow: 
"The  swallows  have  come  back ;  up  there  are  my  two  in  their 
nest;  they  have  not  been  parted  as  we  have.  Now  they 
fly  down;  see,  I  can  put  my  hand  upon  them.  How 
sleek  and  pretty  they  are;  they  still  have  upon  their  necks 
the  ribbons  which  Jacques  tied  there  on  my  last  birthday, 
when  they  came  to  peck  from  our  united  hands  the  little 
golden  flies  we  had  caught  for  them.  They  loved  Jacques. 
Their  little  eyes  are  looking  for  him  just  where  I  am  sit- 
ting. Ah!  you  may  circle  round  my  chair,  poor  birds, 
but  Jacques  is  no  longer  here.  I  am  alone,  without  a 
friend,  weeping  for  him,  weary  too,  for  the  friendship  of 
tears  fatigues  itself.  But  stay  with  me ;  I  will  do  every 
thing  to  make  you  love  me.  Stay,  dear  birds  that  Jacques 
loved ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  of  him.  They  seem  to  know 
how  their  presence  consoles  me.  They  kiss  each  other, 
happy  little  things.  Kiss,  a  long  kiss;  your  joy  is  balm 
to  my  heart.  I  iove  them,  for  they  are  faithful  to  me,  as 
acques  also  is.  But  no  one  kills  swallows;  men  onls- 
ill  each  other.  Why  does  he  write  no  more?  Mon  Dieu! 
who  knows  where  he  is?  I  always  feel  as  if  some  one  is 
going  to  tell  me  that  he  is  dead.  I  shudder;  that  terrible- 
fear  chokes  my  heart.  Holy  Virgin,  take  it  away;  the 
fever  of  the  grave  is  burning  me  up;  and  oh,  good 
Mother  of  God,  I  want  to  Jive  if  Jacques  still  lives!  Where 
are  you,  beautiful  swallows?  Ah,  my  grief  has  been  too 
noisy ;  I  have  frightened  you  away.  Come  back,  and 
bring  me  happiness ;  I  will  mourn  more  softly.  Stay  with 
me,  birds  whom  Jacques  loved,  for  I  must  talk  to  you  of 
him." 

Thus,  day  after  day,  mourned  the  orphan  girl  her  lover's 
absence.  Her  old  uncle,  her  only  guardian,  beheld  her 
sorrow,  and  was  grieved.  She  saw  him  weeping,  and  dis- 
sembled her  own  pain  to  chase  away  his  tears.  She  tried 
to  keep  her  troubl'-s  hidden  from  the  world — that  frivo- 
lous, heartless  world  which  is  ready  to  find  evil  in  every 
thing;  which  laughed  at  her  sorrows,  and  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  them.  At  length,  when  All  Saints'  Day  came 
round,  they  saw  two  wax  candles  burning  for  the  dying, 
on  the  Virgin's  altar,  and  when  the  priest  said  "  Death  is 
hovering  over  the  couch  of  a  young  and  suffering  girl; — 
good  souls  pray  for  Martha,"  every  one  bent  his  head  in 
shame,  and  out  of  every  heart  came  the  paters  bathed  in 
tears. 

Hut  she  will  not  die;  it  was  the  dark  hour  before  the 
dawn.  Grim  death  may  fill  up  his  new-made  grave. 
Her  uncle,  at  her  bedside,  has  said  but  one  word;  it 
sinks  into  her  heart.  That  sweet  word  has  brought  her 
back  to  life ;  she  is  saved  !  The  fire  comes  back  to  her 
eye;  her  blood  begins  to  course  again  under  her  white 
skin.  Life  returns  in  great  tidal  waves  of  light.  "  Every- 
thing is  ready,  my  child,"  says  her  smiling  uncle,  and  her 
answer  is :  "  Yes,  let  us  work,  let  us  work."  Then,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Martha  requickened,  lives 
for  another  love — the  lobe  of  money!  She  craves  money, 
she  is  a  miser;  money  is  Her  only  concern.  She  would 
coin  it  with  her  own  blood.  Well,  hard  work  will  give 
money  to  every  brave  hand,  and  Martha's  hand  is  more 
than  brave. 

Under  the  rustic  archway,  who  is  that  girl-merchant 
rousing  the  hamlet  with  her  chatter  and  noise?  who  is 
buying  and  selling  incessantly?   That  is  Martha.  How 


every  one  praises  her;  so  good,  so  complaisant,  so  charm- 
ing. Her  buyers  increase  in  numbers  like  a  rolling  ball 
of  snow.  Yesterday  she  had  twenty,  to-day  forty^  Gold 
pours  down  upon  her  little  arcade.  Thus  a  year  passes. 
Martha  is  happy  while  she  works,  for  Jacques  is  not  dead. 
No,  he  has  been  seen  more  than  once  in  the  army. 
Sometimes  when  the  report  of  a  battle  arrives  her  arm 
drops  and  her  eye  loses  its  light ;  but  her  courage  soon 
returns  if  rumor  makes  no  mention  of  a  regiment  which 
is  always  in  her  thoughts. 

One  day  h -r  uncle  says  to  her:  "In  order  to  attain 
your  long  desired  happiness  you  need  a  thousand  pistoles, 
and  you  will  soon  have  them.  A  little  pile  soon  becomes 
large.  We  need  not  sell  the  cottage.  Look  at  your 
money-box.  With  the  proceeds  of  my  vineyard,  and 
what  you  have  already  earned,  you  have  already  more 
than  half  the  sum.  Have  patience  for  six  months  more. 
Why,  my  child,  happiness  costs  time  and  labor  and  money. 
You  have  nearly  three-quarters.  Finish  the  good  work 
yourself.  1  am  content;  before  I  die  I  hope  to  see  you 
perfectly  happy. 

Alas,  the  poor  old  man  was  mistaken.  Two  weeks 
later  diath  closed  his  eyes,  and  Martha  sat  in  the  church- 
yard weeping  upon  his  grave.  There  one  evening  she 
was  heard  to  murmur:  "My  strength  is  exhausted; 
sainted  spirit  of  my  uncle,  I  can  wait  no  longer;  forgive 
me,  the  good  priest  sanctions  the  act."  And  without  de- 
lay, to  the  astonishment  of  the  villagers,  furniture,  shop, 
house,  all  that  she  possesses  change  hands.  She  sells 
everything  except  a  gilded  cross  and  the  rose-colored 
dress  with  little  blue  flowers,  in  which  Jacques  loved  to 
see  her.  She  had  wanted  silver,  she  was  now  laden  with 
gold ;  her  thousand  pistoles  are  in  her  hand ;  but  so  young 
and  inexperienc  d  as  she  is,  what  is  she  going  to  do  with 
them?  "  What  is  the  poor  child  going  to  do  with  them," 
do  you  ask?  The  very  thought  lacerates  my  heart.  She 
goes  out  ;  she  seems,  as  she  leaves  her  little  home,  an  im- 
personation of  the  angel  of  sorrow  slowly  rising  toward 
happiness,  which  is  beginning  to  smile  uf>on  her  flight. 
That  is  not  a  flash  of  lightning;  it  is  her  little  foot  which 
with  lightning  speed  spurns  the  path.  She  enters  the 
quiet  little  house,  where  sits  a  man  with  hair  as  white  as 
snow  ;  it  is  a  priest,  who  welcomes  her  with  an  affection- 
ate air.  "  Good  father,"  she  cries,  falling  on  her  knees,  "  I 
bring  you  my  all.  Now  you  can  write  and  purchase  his 
freedom.  Don't  tell  him  who  it  is  that  buys  his  ransom; 
he  will  guess  it  soon  enough.  Don't  even  mention  my 
name,  and  don't  tremble  for  me.  I  have  strength  in  my 
arm.  I  can  work  for  my  living.  Good  father,  have  pity; 
bring  him  back  to  me ! ' 

III. 

I  love  the  country  priest.  He  does  not  need,  like  the 
city  pastor,  in  order  to  make  men  believe  in  the  good 
God,  or  the  wicked  devil,  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  prov- 
ing, with  the  book  open  before  him,  that  there  is  a  para- 
dise as  well  as  a  hell.  Around  him  all  men  believe; 
every  one  prays.  In  spite  of  this  they  sin,  as  all  do  every- 
where. I  let  him  how  ever  but  elevate  his  cross,  and  evil 
bows  before  him ;  the  new-born  sin  is  nipped  in  the  bud. 
From  his  everyday  seat,  the  wooden  bench,  nothing 
escapes  his  si^ht.  His  bell  drives  far  off  the  hail  and  the 
thunder.  His  eyes  are  always  open  upon  his  flock.  The 
sinner  evades  him;  he  knows  it,  and  he  goes  in  search  of 
the  sinner.  For  offenses  he  has  pardon,  for  griefs  a  sooth- 
ing balm.  His  name  is  on  every  lip,  a  blessed  name;  the 
valleys  resound  w  ith  it.  He  is  called,  in  each  heart,  the 
great  physician  for  trouble.  And  this  is  the  reason  that 
Martha  went  to  him  for  hers,  and  found  a  balm.  Hut 
from  the  obscure  center  of  his  little  parish  the  man  of 
( k)d  was  far  better  able  to  detect  sin  and  drive  away  ma- 
lignant thoughts  than  to  find  the  nameless  soldier,  in  the 
heart  of  an  army,  who  had  not  written  a  word  of  inquiry 
or  information  for  three  years,  especially  when,  to  the 
sound  of  cymbal,  trumpets  and  cannon,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand excited  Frenchmen  were  proudly  marching  to  con- 
quer all  the  capitals  of  Europe.  They  shattered  all 
obstructions,  they  put  to  flight  all  who  stood  against  them, 
and  only  stopped  to  take  breath  upon  the  foreign  soil  that 
they  might  go  on  to  further  and  greater  conquests. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  past  spring  Martha's  uncle  had 
written  often,  but  the  army  had  just  then  made  a  triple 
campaign;  Jacques,  they  learned.,  had  been  transferred 
to  another  regiment.  Some  one  had  seen  him  in  Prussia; 
another  elsewhere,  in  Germany.  Nothing  definite  was 
known  about  him.  He  had  no  relatives,  for,  let  the  truth 
be  told,  the  fine  fellow  had  no  parents.  He  had  come 
out  of  that  asylum  where  a  throng  of  infants  live  upon  the 
public  pity  which  takes  the  place  of  a  mother.  As  a  boy 
he  had  been  long  searching  for  his  mother,  but  never 
could  find  her.  He  had  an  ardent  desire  to  be  loved, 
and  as  he  knew  he  was  loved  at  Lafitte,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  war,  he  would  have  lived  and  died  there. 

And  now,  leaving  the  good  priest  to  his  benevolent 
task,  let  us  turn  aside  into  a  very  humble  cottage,  where 
poor  Martha  is  hard  at  work.  What  a  change!  Yester- 
day she  had  her  trousseau ;  there  was  gold  in  her  ward- 
robe. To-day  she  has  nothing  but  her  stool,  a  thimble, 
a  needle-case  and  a  spinning-wheel.  She  spins  and  sews 
incessantly.  We  need  not  lament  that  she  is  tiring  her 
fingers.  When  she  was  rich  she  wept;  now  she  is  poor, 
she  smiles  constantly.  Jacques  will  be  saved  for  a  long 
and  happy  life;  and  life,  liberty,  everything,  he  will  owe 
to  her,  and  her  alone.  How  he  will  love  her!  and  where 
one  loves  and  is  loved,  poverty  is  powerless.  How  happy 
she  is;  the  cup  of  her  future  is  crowned  with  honey; 
already  has  her  heart  tasted  its  first,  rich,  overflowing 
drop.  Every  thing  is  flowering  around  her.  Thus  she 
works  on  from  week  to  week,  sipping  drops  of  honey  amid 
waves  of  perfume.  Her  wheel  whirls  without  ceasing,  and 
hope  is  entwining  as  many  cloudless  days  in  the  future  as 
her  bobbin  spins  out  armfuls  of  wool  and  her  needle 
makes  points  in  the  cloth. 

You  may  be  sure  that  all  this,  is  well  known  in  the 
meadow-lands.  All  the  people  are  now  enlisted  in  her 
cause.  In  the  clear  nights  she  has  serenades,  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers  are  hung  upon  her  door.  In  the  morning 
the  girls  come  with  loving  eyes  to  give  her  little  presents 
of  sympathy  and  esteem. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


One  Sunday  morning  the  dear  old  priest  came  to  her 
after  mass,  his  face  beaming  with  joy,  and  in  his  right 
hand  an  open  letter.  He  is  trembling,  but  more  with  joy 
than  with  age.  "  My  daughter,"  he  cries,  "  heaven  has 
blest  thee  and  answered  my  prayers.  I  have  found  him  ; 
he  was  in  Paris.  It  is  accomplished ;  Jacques  is  free.  He 
will  be  here  next  Sunday,  and  he  has  not  a  suspicion  of  your 
part  in  this  matter.  He  thinks  that  his  mother  has  at  last 
come  to  light;  that  she  is  rich  and  has  purchased  his 
freedom.  Let  him  come,  and  when  he  knows  that  he 
owes  everything  to  you,  how  much  you  have  done  for 
him,  he  will  love  you  more  than  ever,  more  than  any  one 
except  God.  My  dear  daughter,  the  day  of  your  reward 
is  about  to  dawn;  prepare  your  heart  for  it.  Jacques 
will  surely  come,  and  when  the  happy  hour  arrives,  I 
want  to  be  near  you.  I  want  to  make  him  understand, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  how  happy  he  ought  to 
be  in  being  loved  by  such  an  angel  as  you."  We  are 
told  that  blest  spirits  in  Paradise  are  bathed  in  bliss  when 
they  hear  the  harmonies  of  heaven.  Such  is  the  joy  of 
Martha  as  these  words  sink  into  her  heart. 

But  the  Sunday  has  arrived.  All  nature  shines  in  green 
and  gold  under  the  beautiful  sun  of  June.  Crowds  are 
singing  everywhere.  It  is  a  double  festival  for  all.  The 
clock  strikes  noon ;  leaving  the  holy  altar,  the  good  old 
priest  advances  with  the  loving  pure-faced  girl.  Her 
eyelids  drooped  over  her  azure  eyes,  she  is  timid  and 
speechless;  but  an  inner  voice  cries  "  happiness."  The 
crowd  gathers  around  her.  All  is  grand;  you  would  say 
that  the  whole  country-side  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
great  lord.  Thus  marshaled  they  go  forth  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  with  laughing  joy  take  their  post  at  the  entrance 
ofthe  highway. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  it ;  nothing  at  the  far 
end  of  that  road-furrow;  nothing  but  the  shadows  check- 
ered by  the  sunlight.  Suddenly  a  small  black  point 
appears;  it  increases  in  size,  it  moves,  it  is  a  man;  two 
men,  two  soldiers;  the  latter,  it  is  he!  How  well  he 
looks;  how  he  has  grown  in  the  army!  Both  continue  to 
advance;  the  other — who  is  he?  he  looks  like  a  woman. 
Ah,  it  is  a  woman;  how  pretty  and  graceful  she  is, 
dressed  like  a  cantiniere.  A  woman!  my  God!  and  with 
Jaques?  Where  can  she  be  going?  Martha's  eyes  are 
upon  her,  sad  as  the  eyes  of  the  dead.  Even  the  priest, 
who  escorts  her,  is  trembling  all  over.  The  crowd  is 
dumb.  They  approach  still  nearer;  now  they  are  only 
twenty  paces  off,  smiling  and  out  of  breath.  But  what 
now !  Jacques  has  suddenly  a  look  of  pain ;  he  has  seen 
Martha !  *  *  *  Trembling,  ashamed,  he  stops.  The 
priest  can  contain  himself  no  longer.  W  ith  the  strong, 
full  voice  with  which  he  confounds  the  sinner,  he  cries: 
"  Jacques,  who  is  that  .woman?  "  and  like  a  criminal,  low- 
ering his  head,  Jacques  replies,  "  Mine,  M.  le  Cure, 
mine;  I  am  married." 

A  woman's  scream  is  heard;  the  priest  returning  to 
himself,  and  frightened  for  Martha,  "  My  daughter,"  he 
said,  "Courage!  here  below  we  all  must  suffer."  But 
Martha  does  not  even  sigh.  Everybody  looks  at  her; 
they  think  she  is  going  to  die.  She  does  not  die;  she 
even  seems  to  console  herself.  She  courtesies  graciously 
to  Jacques,  and  then  bursts  out  into  a  wild  mad  laugh. 
Alas,  she  was  never  to  laugh  again  otherwise :  the  poor 
thing  is  mad.  At  the  words  which  issued  from  the  lips 
of  her  unfaithful  lover,  the  poor  sufferer  had  at  once  lost 
her  reason,  never  to  regain  it. 

When  Jacques  learned  all,  he  fled  the  country.  They 
say  that,  mad  with  remorse,  he  re-entered  the  army, 
and  like  a  lost  spirit,  weary  of  his  wretched  exist- 
ence, he  flung  it  away  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  what  is  true — alas!  too  true — is  that  Martha 
escaped  from  friendly  vigilance  one  night,  and  ever  since, 
for  thirty  years  past,  the  poor  idiot  has  been  periodically 
seen  in  our  village  stretching  out  her  hands  for  our  char- 
ity. In  Agen,  people  said  as  she  passed,  "  Martha  has 
come  out  again;  she  must  be  hungry."  They  knew 
nothing  about  her,  and  yet  every  one  loved  her.  Only 
the  children,  who  have  no  pity  for  anything,  who  laugh 
at  all  that  is  sad,  would  cry  out,  "  Martha,  a  soldier!" 
when  she,  with  a  mortal  fear  of  soldiers,  would  fly  at  the 
sound. 

And  now  you  all  know  why  she  shuddered  at  these 
words.  I,  who  have  screamed  them  after  her  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  when  I  heard  the  touching  story  of  her 
life,  would  like  to  cover  her  tattered  frock  with  kisses.  I 
would  like  to  ask  her  pardon  on  my  knees.  I  find  nothing 
but  a  tomb.    *    *    *    I  cover  it  with  flowers. 


A  ROMAN  EPITAPH. 


On  a  stone  built  into  the  wall  of  an  old  Roman  tower 
at  the  ancient  city  of  Antibes,  not  far  from  Marseilles,  is 
the  following  inscription : 

DOM. 

PVERI  SEPTEN- 
TRIONIS  AN  XII 
QVI  A.NTII'OI.I 

IN  Thf.atro  Hiuvo 
Placvit  et  Saltavit 
To  the  shades  of  the  child  Septcntrionus,  aged  12  years,  who 
appeared  two  days  at  the  theater  of  Antilles,  and  danced  and 
pleased. 

"Evidently,"  says  Michelet,  "one  of  the  slaves  bred  up 
to  be  let  out  at  a  great  price  to  the  purveyors  to  the  pub- 
lic spectacles  ofthe  Romans,  and  who  perished,  a  victim 
to  the  barbarism  of  Roman  tastes.  I  know  nothing  more 
tragic  in  its  brevity  than  this  inscription ;  nothing  that 
makes  one  feel  more  sensibly  the  hardness  of  the  Roman 
world.  'Appeared  two  days  at  the  theater  of  Antibes, 
danced  and  pleased.'  Not  a  regret!  only  the  expression 
of  a  destiny  fulfilled."  The  singularity  is  that  they 
should  have  set  up  the  inscription.  But  the  Romans 
often  built  tombs  for  their  broken  toys.  Nero  built  a 
monument  to  the  manes  of  a  crystal  vase. 


Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  many 
American  critics  have  regarded  as  visionary  and  non- 
practical,  is  now  used  as  a  text-book  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
don University. 


LIFE'S  WEAVING. 


BY  J.  K.  IIKNNESSY. 


Oh,  ever  remember  that  moments  of  life 

Make  the  warp  and  the  woof  for  Eternity's  weaving; 
Thus  all  our  bright  moments,  kept  free  from  earth's  strife, 

At  last  are  wove  finely,  no  broken  thread  leaving. 

How  swift  'neath  the  hands  of  the  weaver  they  go, 
Now  hither,  now  yonder,  now  hither  returning, 

And  now  in  the  fabric's  bright  texture  they  show, 

Like  light  when  the  clouds  in  eve's  sunset  are  burning. 

The  golden-tinged  seconds  are  caught  in  the  loom, 
In  smooth,  rapid  motion  the  shuttle  fast  throwing, 

Each  bright  Heeling  joy,  and  each  moment  of  gloom, 
Each  thought  and  each  action  the  finished  work  showing. 

Beside  gloomy  figures  of  shadow  and  pain 

Iiright  patches  of  passion  forever  are  glowing; 

Across  the  fair  hopes  that  so  gaily  were  lain 
Dark  lines  of  regret  are  now  rapidly  going. 

The  word  kindly  spoken,  the  prayer  that  we  muttered, 
Are  joined  in  the  threads  that  are  silently  flitting; 

The  blessing  we  gave  and  the  careless  jest  uttered, 
The  quick-moving  shuttle  together  close  knitting. 

The  unkindly  rebuke  or  low  whisper  of  cheer, 

To  the  crushed  heart  in  sorrow  for  sympathy  grieving, 

The  brave  resolution,  the  fainting  and  fear, 

Make  warp  for  the  woof  that  the  loom  is  e'er  weaving. 

And  so  grows  the  web,  flecked  with  laughter  and  tears, 
As  the  quick  flitting  seconds  together  are  blending; 

In  sunlight  and  darkness,  through  all  the  long  years, 
The  weaver  sits  ever,  the  task  never  ending. 


GLIMPSES  ALONG  JUAN  DE  RICA  STRAIT. 


BY  J.  M.  BALTIMORE. 


By  water  the  distance  from  Seattle,  W.  T.,  to  Victoria, 
B.  C,  is  about  125  miles.  Probably  no  more  enchanting 
body  of  water — for  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery — can  be 
found  on  the  American  continent  or  along  her  almost 
limitless  stretch  of  coast  line.  The  route  taken  is  directly 
north — or  nearly  so — up  the  main  channel  of  Admiralty 
Inlet,  and  a  wonderfully  fine  view  of  the  Sound  and  the 
shore  indentations  is  afforded. 

Recently  the  writer  had  occasion  to  make  the  trip  from 
Seattle  to  Victoria,  and  can  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  unsurpassed  beauty,  not  unmixed  with  certain 
elements  of  grandeur,  of  sea,  shore,  islands  and  distant 
mountains.  At  nine  o'clock  p.  M.  the  splendid  steamer  left 
Seattle,  bound  for  Victoria.  A  large  number  of  passengers 
embarked  for  the  delightful  trip.  Amid  the  noisy  bustle 
incident  to  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  the  hasty  exchange  of  mutual  congratu- 
lations, the  last  whistle  was  shrilly  sounded.  Lines  were 
hastily  cast  off,  the  steamer  moved  slowly  away  from  the 
wharf,  swung  round,  and  headed  for  the  entrance  of  Ad- 
miralty Inlet.  Over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  "inland 
sea  "  hung  an  opaque  cloud  of  fog.  This  fog  bank,  added 
to  a  moonless  and  starless  night,  rendered  the  prevailing 
darkness  almost  palpable.  Objects  could  not  be  sighted 
two  lengths  of  the  steamer.  Later  the  fog  bank  lifted 
from  the  face  of  the  w  ater,  and  then  the  pale  stars  peeped 
in  a  half-hesitating  way  through  the  misty  curtain  of  the 
night. 

Wearied  by  the  fatigue  of  travel,  the  excitement  of  shift- 
ing scenes,  and  lulled  by  the  dull  grinding  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  ceaseless  plashing  of  the  wheels,  the 
passengers  were  soon  wandering  through  the  shadowy 
realms  of  dreamland.  Through  the  mist  and  darkness 
the  noble  steamer  sped  rapidly  on  in  her  watery  course. 
Here  and  there,  as  she  passed  down  the  "  Great  Medi- 
terranean of  America,"  bright  friendly  gleams  shot  athwart 
the  gloom,  sent  forth  from  light  stations  located  along  the 
shores  at  safe  and  convenient  intervals.  Occasionally  the 
dismal  moan  from  the  fog-whistle  came  booming  far  over 
the  dreary  watery  waste.  To  these  sights  and  sounds  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  slumbering  passengers  were  sealed. 
All  on  board  slept  but  the  pilot,  the  quartermaster  and 
the  man  on  the  lookout. 

Before  the  gray  dawn  shone  dimly  over  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Sound  the  steamer  had  emerged  from  the 
narrow  confines  of  the  Inlet,  and  was  plowing  her  way 
across  the  broader  stretch  of  sea  known  as  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  By  ones  and  twos  at  first,  and  soon  by 
half-dozens,  the  passengers  made  a  drowsy  appearance 
on  the  deck,  when  it  became  known  we  had  entered  the 
Straits.  Beyond  the  most  ardent  desire  the  morning  was 
lovely.  Ere  the  sun  rose  a  thin  white  vail  of  fog  hung 
above  the  wide  expanse  of  sea.  This  was  quickly  dis- 
pelled by  the  earliest  morning  beams.  Such  a  sight  as 
greeted  the  eye,  what  pen  can  describe  or  what  pencil  or 
brush  adequately  portray  I 

Behind  us  stretched  the  broad  wake  of  the  steamer,  the 
waves  dancing  merrily  and  sparkling  in  the  sun — a  wide- 
belt  of  gleaming  sapphires.  Farther  away  appeared  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  through  which  we 
had  steamed  less  than  an  hour  before.  Southward  of 
the  entrance  could  plainly  be  discerned  Point  W  ilson, 
Middle  Point,  Protection  Islands,  Cape  George,  and  the 
entrance  to  Port  Discovery.  Abreast,  New  Dungenness 
appeared  in  full,  unobstructed  view.  Far  above  the  dim 
and  shadowy  shore-line  rose  the  lofty  and  snow-crested 


peak  of  Mount  Chatra,  towering  nearly  4,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Touched  by  the  early  rays  of  light,  the 
snow  gleamed  with  a  fierce  roseate  fire,  so  bright  and 
dazzling  that  the  eye  shrunk  from  the  glare  with  a  sense 
of  pain.  Running  westward,  a  high  range  of  densely 
wooded  mountains  trends  along  parallel  with  the  coast. 
These  shone  with  a  dark  aerial  bluish  hue  under  the 
light  of  a  cloudless  sky.  Following  the  shore-line  further 
westward,  its  w  indings  became  more  and  more  indistinct, 
and  finally  melted  softly  away  from  human  sight  in  the 
illimitable  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  beyond. 

Sweeping  the  eye  once  more  astern  toward  the  south- 
east, the  western  shore  of  Whitby's  Island  swelled  gently 
above  the  gold  and  purple  sea,  steeped  in  the  glorious 
hues  of  morning.  Admiralty  Head,  with  its  column-like 
light  beacon,  could  be  distinctly  outlined.  Northward, 
the  eye  plainly  traced  the  wavering  shore-line  of  this 
island  county,  stretching  across  the  strait.  Due  north, 
the  blurred  and  dreamy  outlines  of  San  Juan  and  Lopez 
islands  were  seen — just  peeping  above  the  water-rimmed 
horizon.  A  little  to  the  westward,  the  entrance  to  the 
Canal  de  Haro  was  very  dimly  discerned  without  the  aid 
of  a  marine  glass.  Just  ahead,  Vancouver  Island  rose  in 
plain  view.  No  element  was  lacking  to  complete  the  ab- 
solutely perfect  picture  of  blue,  purple  and  golden  sea, 
bright  and  cloudless  sky,  near  and  remote  shore,  and  dis- 
tant mountain  ranges.  As  if  to  heighten  and  intensify 
the  enchanting  spectacle,  the  sun  showered  down  a  flood 
of  light,  and  the  fresh  delicious  morning  breeze  blew 
softly  over  the  sea. 

W  hile  crossing  the  Straits,  and  just  before  the  steamer 
entered  Victoria  harbor,  a  splendid  view  was  caught  of  the 
distant  entrance  to  Juan  de  Fuca.  Due  west  of  us  stretched 
the  long,  wide  channel,  unfretted  by  a  single  island, 
the  lines  of  shore  seeming  to  converge  as  they  receded 
with  a  sinuous  course  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Strait. 
1  )immer  and  dimmer  and  less  distant  grew  these  receding 
lines,  until  the  grayish  land  and  greenish-blue  waters 
gently  mingled  and  were  lost  in  each  other.  Beyond  these 
softly  fading  marks  of  land  stretched  the  limitless  expanse 
of  sea.  W  ith  its  feeble  and  uncertain  vision,  the  human 
eye  was  scanning  the  eastern  rim  of  the  mighty  Pacific 
Ocean. 

A  steam  collier  was  just  passing  out,  with  a  cargo  of 
coal  from  Seattle  or  Tacoma,  bound  for  San  Francisco. 
Its  long,  narrow,  black  hull  had  partially  sunk  below  the 
horizon,  and  the  stack  resembled  a  slender  speck,  from 
which  trailed  a  dark  banner  of  smoke.  Several  vessels 
were  entering,  beating  si  >wly  down  under  a  gentle  wind, 
the  rigging  and  hulls  bearing  a  dim,  phantom  aspect. 
Ahead  of  our  steamer,  and  just  off  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Victoria,  several  large  ships  rode  at  anchor, 
swinging  listlessly  with  the  sluggish  tide,  with  their  sails 
flapping  lazily  in  the  morning  breeze. 


THE   DISAPPOINTED  TREASURE  SEEKERS. 


The  owner  of  a  brewery  in  Westphalia  commenced  last 
autumn  to  erect  new  premises,  but  notw  ithstanding  the 
large  number  of  hands  employed  the  work  of  digging  out 
the  foundations  progressed  very  slowly,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  ihe  proprietor.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  new 
life  had  come  into  the  men.  From  early  dawn  till  late  in 
the  evening  they  now  worked  away  with  unparalleled  in- 
dustry, bidding  defiance  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  barely 
taking  sufficient  time  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal.  When  the 
ground  had  been  excavated  to  the  pro]>er  depth  the  men 
had  almost  to  be  restrained  by  main  force  from  going 
deeper  still,  and  appeared  to  part  with  lingering  regret 
from  the  scene  of  their  activity.  The  brewer  rubbed  his 
hands  and  chuckled  to  himself.  And  how  was  the  mys- 
tery explained?  He  had  placed  in  an  old  worn-out 
earthen  jar  a  slip  of  old  parchment  bearing  the  following 
inscription  in  an  antiquated  handwriting:  "  Great  store 
of  money  lyeth  buried  beneath  thys  spotte;  he  that  find- 
eth  ytt  may  kepe  ytt.  Remember  ye  poor!"  He  then 
covered  the  jar  with  a  piece  of  slate,  and  buried  it  where 
the  workmen  would  be  sure  to  find  it. — Dorfzeitung. 


American  citizens  who  deem  themselves  too  respectable 
to  approach  the  ballot-box  at  municipal  elections  and 
measure  strength  with  the  corruptionists  who  are  always 
on  hand  and  never  fail  to  vote,  can  only  blame  them- 
selves for  over-taxation  and  the  reck  less  waste  of  the  pub- 
lic funds.  It  is  about  time  that  the  respectability  theory 
were  put  away,  and  that  the  highest  respectability  of  our 
cities  should  gird  themselves  for  the  battle  of  the  ballots. 
The  only  way  to  paralyze  bad  ballots  is  to  multiply  the 
correcting  energy  of  the  good  ballots.  That  is  the  way, 
and  the  only  way;  but  the  question  is  how  to  keep  "  res- 
pectability in  it.  Respectability  may  go  there,  but  it 
will  not  stay.  If  defeat  comes  it  will  say,  "  You  do  not 
want  us,"  and  it  will  return  to  its  tents. —  Current. 


Mr.  Greatheart  was  meandering  down  Connecticut 
avenue  Tuesday  evening,  soliloquizing  on  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  a  concrete  sidewalk,  when  his  old  friend  Al- 
cibiades  Henderson  hailed  him  from  a  buggy. 

"Howdo?"  said  Mr.  Greatheart.  "  Taking  a  drive 
for  your  health  ?  " 

"  Not  precisely,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am  going  out  to 
see  a  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  horse.  What  will  you 
give  me  for  my  nag,  Greatheart  ? " 

Mr.  Greatheart  viewed  the  animal,  which  gave  numer- 
ous evidences  of  glanders,  heaves  and  spavin,  and  then  he 
answered  philosophically : 

"A  prescription." 

Mr.  Henderson  drove  on. — Hatchet. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  QUEEN'S  BOOK. 

By  the  same  imprescriptible  right  that  a  cat  may  look 
at  a  king,  if  so  minded,  a  queen  may  print  a  book,  if  she 
choose  to  do  so.  But  the  cat's  look  and  the  queen's  book 
are  very  likely  to  amount  to  the  same  thing— mere  auda- 
cious presumption.  No  sovereignty  except  genius  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  realm  of  authorship.  If  royalty  aspire  to 
extend  its  dominion  in  that  direction,  it  must  lay  aside 
the  crown  and  humbly  submit  its  claim  to  a  universal 
plebiscitum.  Fortunate  will  be  the  potentate  who  wins 
honors  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  still  more  fortunate  the 
one  who  does  not  dissipate  somewhat  of  regal  prestige. 
Queen  Victoria  has  not  been  lucky  in  either  respect.  Her 
book  will  win  her  no  literary  renown,  while  it  will  show 
the  world  what  a  very  dull,  ordinary,  selfish,  egotistical, 
fussy  old  woman  occupies  the  throne  of  England.  The 
purpose  of  the  volume,  evidently,  is  to  exhibit  herself  to 
her  subjects  in  the  character  of  a  faithful  widow,  a  sor- 
rowing mistress,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  solicitous  sover- 
eign; but  she  does  it  always  so  self-consciously,  in  such 
a  posing  manner,  and  often  so  grotesquely,  as  to  entirely 
destroy  the  intended  effect.  The  state  of  her  nerves  is  so 
mixed  up  with  affairs  of  state,  the  drive  so  abruptly  breaks 
in  upon  her  moralizing,  and  sorrow  is  followed  so  swiftly 
by  luncheon,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  uppermost  in  her  mind.  In  fact,  it  will  puzzle 
the  reader,  when  he  lays  down  the  dolorous  book,  to 
know  for  whom  she  chiefly  mourns — Prince  Albert  or 
John  Brown.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  at  random 
from  the  volume,  and  fairly  indicate  its  character.  The 
dedication  reads : 

TO  MY  LOYAL  HIGHLANDERS 

AND    ESPECIALLY    TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    MY  DEVOTED 
PERSONAL  ATTENDANT  AND  FAITHFUL  FRIEND 

JOHN  BROWN 

THESE  RECORDS  OF  MY  WIDOWED  LIFE  IN  SCOTLAND 
ARE  GRATEFULLY  DEDICATED. 

  VICTORIA  R.  I. 

UNVAIL1NG  OF  THE  PRINCE'S  STATUE  AT  ABERDEEN. 

Thursday,  October  13,  1863. 

I  was  terribly  nervous.  Longed  not  to  have  to  go 
through  this  fearful  ordeal.  Prayed  for  help,  and  got  up 
earlier. 

A  bad  morning.  The  three  younger  children  (except 
baby),  William  of  Hesse  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  all 
gone  on.  I  started  sad  and  lonely,  and  so  strange  with- 
out my  darling,  with  dear  Alice,  Lenchen  and  Louis. 
We  could  not  have  the  carriage  open.  At  Abyne  we  met 
Vicky  and  Fritz,  and  both  the  couples  went  with  me  in 
the  railway;  the  Princes  in  Highland  dress.  I  felt  be- 
wildered. It  poured  with  rain,  unfortunately.  To 
describe  the  day's  proceedings  would  be  too  painful  and 
difficult ;  but  I  annex  the  account.  Vicky  and  Alice  were 
with  me,  and  the  long,  sad  and  terrible  procession  through 
the  crowded  streets  of  Aberdeen — where  all  were  kindly, 
but  all  were  silent — was  mournful,  and  as  unlike  former 
blessed  times  as  could  be  conceived.  Unfortunately,  it 
continued  pouring.  The  spot  where  the  statue  is  placed 
is  rather  small,  and  on  one  side  close  to  the  bridge;  but 
Marrochetti  chose  it  himself. 

I  got  out  trembling ;  and  when  I  had  arrived  there  was 
no  one  to  direct  me  and  to  say,  as  formerly,  what  was  to 
be  done.    Oh,  it  was  and  is  too  painful,  too  dreadful! 

I  received  (only  handed)  the  Provost's  address,  and 
knighted  him  (the  first  since  all  ended)  with  General 
Grey's  sword.  Then  we  all  stepped  on  to  the  uncovered 
and  wet  platform  directly  opposite  the  statue,  which  cer- 
tainly is  low  and  rather  small  for  out  of  doors,  but  fine 
and  like.  Principal  Campbell's  prayer  was  very  long — 
which  was  trying  in  the  rain — but  part  of  it  (since  I  have 
read  it)  is  really  very  good. 

I  felt  very  nervous  when  the  statue  was  uncovered,  but 
much  regretted  that  when  they  presented  arms  there  was 
no  salute  with  the  drums,  bugles  or  the  pipes,  for  the 
bands  below  were  forbidden  to  play.  I  retired  almost 
immediately. 

Just  below  and  in  front  of  where  we  stood  were  LOhlein, 
Mayet,  Grant,  Brown,  Cowley,  P.  Farquharson,  D. 
Stewart,  Nestor,  Ross  and  Paterson,  whom  we  had  brought 
with  us — and  why  was  my  darling  not  near  me?  It  was 
dreadfully  sad. 

Took  a  little  luncheon  in  a  room  upstairs  with  our  girls, 
our  footmen  serving  us.  After  this  we  left  as  we  came. 
Affie  met  us  there  and  then  took  leave  at  the  station, 
William  of  Hesse  joining  him.  It  was  quite  fair — pro- 
vokingly  so— when  we  got  to  Abyne.  Here  we  parted, 
took  leave  of  Vicky  and  Fritz,  and  drove  back  in  an  open 
carriage,  reaching  Balmoral  at  half-past  six.  Very  tired. 
Thankful  it  is  over,  but  the  recollection  of  the  whole 
scene,  of  the  whole  journey,  without  my  dear  Albert, 
was  dreadful !  Formerly  how  we  should  have  dwelt  on 
all! 

VISIT  TO  GLENF1DDICH 

Tuesday,  September  24,  1866. 
******    Tgut  (n0Ugh  our  maids  had  arrived, 

not  a  bit  of  luggage.  We  waited  and  waited  till  dinner- 
time, but  nothing  came.  So  we  ladies  (for  Sir  Thomas 
had  wisely  brought  some  things  with  him)  had  to  go  to 
dinner  in  our  riding-skirts  and  just  as  we  were.  I,  having 
no  cap,  had  to  put  on  a  black  lace  vail  of  Emilie's,  which 
she  had  arranged  as  a  coiffure.  I  had  been  writing  and 
resting  before  dinner.  The  Duke  (who  remained  at 
Glenfiddich)  and  Sir  Thomas  dined  with  us  ladies. 

None  of  the  maids  or  servants  had  any  change  of 
clothing.  Dinner  over,  I  went  with  Louise  and  Jane  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  was  given  me  as  my  sitting- 
room,  and  Jane  read.  While  at  dinner  at  half-past  nine 
Ross  told  us  that  Blake,  the  footman,  had  arrived  with 


some  of  the  smaller  things,  but  none  of  the  most  neces- 
sary— no  clothes,  etc.  The  break  with  the  baggage  had 
finally  broken  down  at  Tomintoul;  from  thence  Blake 
had  gone  with  a  cart  to  Dufftown,  where  he  had  got  a 
small  break  and  brought  the  light  things  on,  but  the 
heavier  luggage  was  coming  in  a  cart,  and  they  ho[>ed 
would  be  here  by  twelve  o'clock.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if 
no  horses  were  to  be  had,  and  it  was  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  some  were  at  last  obtained.  Louise  and 
Jane  Churchill  left  me  at  near  eleven  o'clock. 

I  sat  up  writing  and  waiting  for  this  luggage.  A  man 
was  sent  out  on  a  pony  with  a  lantern  in  search  of  it,  and 
I  remained  writing  till  a  quarter  past  twelve,  when,  feel- 
ing very  tired,  1  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and  Brown  (who 
was  indefatigable)  went  out  himself  to  look  for  it.  At  one 
he  came  back,  saying  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of 
this  luckless  luggage,  and  urged  my  going  to  bed.  My 
maids  had  unfortunately  not  thought  of  bringing  anything 
with  them,  and  I  disliked  the  idea  of  going  to  bed  without 
any  of  the  necessary  toilet.  However,  some  arrange- 
ments were  made  which  were  very  uncomfortable ;  and 
after  two  I  got  into  bed,  but  had  very  little  sleep  at  first. 
Finally  fatigue  got  the  better  of  discomfort,  and  after 
three  I  fell  asleep. 

WIDOW  GRANT,  1 869. 

On  Sunday,  August  22,  i86g,  I  went  to  see  old  Mrs. 
Grant,  whom  I  was  grieved  to  see  sitting  in  her  chair 
supported  by  pillows,  and  her  poor  feet  raised  upon 
cushions,  very  much  altered  in  her  face,  and  I  fear  dying 
with  dropsy. 

On  August  26th  I  again  saw  her,  and  gave  her  a  shawl 
and  a  pair  of  socks,  and  found  the  poor  old  soul  in  bed 
looking  very  weak  and  very  ill,  but  bowing  her  head  and 
thanking  me  in  her  usual  way.  I  took  her  hand  and 
held  it. 

On  the  27th  she  died. 

On  the  28th  I  stopped  at  her  cottage  and  went  in  with 
Louise  and  Leopold.  We  found  all  so  clean  and  tidy, 
but  all  so  silent.  Mrs.  Gordon,  her  daughter,  was  there, 
having  arrived  just  in  time  to  spend  the  last  evening  and 
night  with  her;  and  then  she  lifted  the  sheet,  and  there 
the  poor  old  woman,  whom  we  had  known  and  seen  from 
the  first  here  these  twenty-one  years,  lay  on  her  bier  in 
her  shroud,  but  with  her  usual  cap  on,  peaceful  and 
little  altered,  her  dark  skin  taking  away  from  the  usual 
terrible  pallor  of  death.  She  had  on  the  socks  I  gave 
her  the  day  before  yesterday.  She  was  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year. 

BETROTHAL  OF  LOUISE  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

Balmoral,  October  3,  1870. 

This  was  an  eventful  day.  Our  dear  Louise  was  en- 
gaged to  Lord  Lome. 

The  event  took  place  during  a  walk  from  the  Glassalt 
Shiel  to  the  Dhu  Loch.  She  had  gone  there  with  Janie 
Ely,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Hatherley),  and  Lome. 
I  had  driven  with  Beatrice  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ponsonby 
to  Pannanich  Wells,  two  miles  from  Ballater,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Dee,  where  I  had  been  many  years  ago. 
Unfortuately  almost  all  the  trees  which  covered  the  hills 
have  been  cut  down. 

We  got  out  and  tasted  the  water,  which  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  iron,  and  looked  at  the  bath  and  at  the 
humble  but  very  clean  accommodation  in  the  curious 
little  old  inn,  which  used  to  be  very  much  frequented. 
Brown  formerly  stayed  there  for  a  year  as  servant,  and 
then  quantities  of  horses  and  goats  were  there. 

The  same  perfectly  cloudless  sky  as  on  the  two  preced- 
ing days.  We  got  home  by  seven.  Louise,  who  had  re- 
turned some  time  after  we  did,  told  me  that  Lome  had 
spoken  of  his  devotion  to  her,  and  proposed  to  her,  and 
that  she  had  accepted  him,  knowing  that  I  would  ap- 
prove. Though  I  was  not  unprepared  for  this  result,  I 
felt  painfully  the  thought  of  losing  her.  But  I  natu- 
rally gave  my  consent,  and  could  only  pray  that  she  might 
be  happy. 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

BALMORAL  Casti.f.,  Thursday,  June  19,  1879. 
At  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  Brown  knocked  and  came 
in ,  and  said  there  was  bad  news ;  and  when  I  in  alarm  asked 
what,  he  replied:  "  The  young  French  Prince  is  killed." 
And  when  I  could  not  take  it  in,  and  asked  several  times 
what  it  meant,  Beatrice,  who  then  came  in  with  the  tele- 
gram in  her  hand,  said:  "Oh,  the  Prince  Imperial  is 
killed ! "  I  feel  a  sort  of  thrill  of  horror  while  I  write  the 
words. 

I  put  my  hands  to  my  head  and  cried  out :  "  No,  no! 
it  cannot — cannot  be  true!  It  can't  be!"  And  then 
dear  Beatrice,  who  was  crying  very  much,  as  I  did,  too, 
gave  me  the  annexed  telegram  from  Lady  Frere: 

Government  Hocsk,  Caps  Town,  June  ig,  1879. 

To  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  Balmoral  Castle 
(For  the  information  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen):  The  melan- 
choly tidings  have  been  telcgrapned  from  Natal  that  the  Prince 
Imperial,  vvnen  out  on  a  reconnaissance  from  Colonel  Wood's 
camp  on  the  1st  of  June,  was  killed  by  a  number  of  Zulus  con- 
cealed in  a  field  in  which  the  Prince  Imperial  and  his  party  had 
dismounted  to  rest  and  feed  their  horses.  No  official  particulars 
yet  received  by  me.  The  Prince  Imperial's  body  found  and 
buried  with  full  military  honors  at  Camp  Itelizi,  and  after  being 
embalmed  will  be  conveyed  to  England.  This  precedes  the  press 
telegrams  by  one  hour.  I  have  sent  to  Lord  Sydney  to  beg  him, 
if  possible,  to  break  the  sad  intelligence  to  the  Empress  before 
the  press  telegrams  arrive. 

To  die  in  such  an  awful,  horrible  way!  Poor,  poor, 
dear  Empress!  her  only,  only  child — her  all  gone  !  And 
such  a  real  misfortune  !  I  was  quite  beside  myself;  and 
both  of  us  have  hardly  had  another  thought  since. 

We  sent  for  Janie  Ely,  who  was  in  the  house  when  he 
was  born,  and  was  so  devoted  to  him.  And  he  was  so 
good!  Oh,  it  is  too,  too  awful?  The  more  one  thinks 
of  it  the  worse  it  is.  I  was  in  the  greatest  distress. 
Brown  so  distressed;  every  one  quite  stunned.  Got  to 
bed  very  late ;  it  was  dawning,  ana  little  sleep  did  I  get. 

.Friday,  June  20. 

Had  a  bad,  restless  night,  haunted  by  this  awful  event, 
seeing  those  horrid  Zulus  constantly  before  me,  and  think- 
ing of  the  poor  Empress,  who  did  not  yet  know  it.  Was 
up  in  good  time. 


My  accession  day,  forty-two  years  ago ;  but  no  thought 
of  it  in  presence  of  this  frightful  event. 

Had  written  many  telegrams  last  night.  One  came 
from  Lord  Sydney,  saying  he  was  going  down  early  this 
morning  to  break  this  dreadful  news  to  the  poor  afflicted 
mother.  How  dreadful !  Received  distressed  and  horri- 
fied telegrams  from  some  of  my  children.  Heard  by  tele- 
gram also  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  that  the  news 
arrived  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  much  sympathy 
had  been  shown.  It  came  to  Colonel  Stanley.  Tele- 
graphed to  many. 

Packed  my  boxes  with  Brown.  Was  so  horrified.  Al- 
ways, at  Balmoral  in  May  or  June,  dreadful  news,  or 
news  of  deaths  of  royal  persons,  come,  obliging  the  state 
parties  to  be  put  off. 

Received  a  telegram  from  Lord  Sydney,  saying  that  he 
had  informed  the  poor  dear  Empress  of  these  dreadful 
news.  She  could  not  believe  it  for  some  time,  and  was 
afterward  quite  overwhelmed. 

How  dreadful !  Took  luncheon  with  Beatrice  in  my 
darling  Albert's  room.  Beatrice  was  much  upset,  as  in- 
deed we  all  were.  Even  those  who  did  not  Know  them 
felt  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
sternation. He  was  so  good  and  so  much  beloved.  So 
strange  that,  as  last  time,  our  departure  should  be  sad- 
dened, as,  indeed,  it  has  been  every  year,  at  least  for 
three  or  four  years,  by  the  occurrence  of  deaths  of  great 
people  or  of  relations. 

VICTORY  OF  TEL-EL-K EBIR . 

Monday,  September  11,  1882. 

Received  a  telegram  in  cipher  from  Sir  John  McNeill, 
marked  "  very  secret,"  saying  that  it  was  "  determined  to 
attack  the  enemy  with  a  very  large  force  on  Wednesday." 
How  anxious  this  made  us,  God  only  knows ;  and  yet  this 
long  delay  had  also  made  us  very  anxious.  No  one  to 
know,  though  all  expected  something  at  the  time. 

Tuesday,  September  12. 

Drove  at  ten  minutes  to  five,  with  Beatrice,  Louischen 
and  Harriet,  to  the  Glen  Gelder  Shiel,  where  we  had  tea, 
and  I  sketched.  The  sky  was  so  beautiful.  We  walked 
on  the  road  backhand  came  home  at  twenty  minutes  past 
seven.  How  anxious  we  felt  I  need  not  say;  but  we  tried 
not  to  give  way.    Only  the  ladies  dined  with  us. 

I  prayed  earnestly  for  my  darling  child,  and  longed  for 
the  morrow  to  arrive.  Read  Komer's  beautiful  "Gebtt 
vor  tier  Sehlacht,"  "  Voter,  ich  rufe  Dich  "  (Prayer  before 
the  Battle,  "  Father,  I  call  on  Thee  ").  My  beloved  hus- 
band used  to  sing  it  often. '  My  thoughts  were  entirely 
fixed  on  Egypt  and  the  coming  battle.  My  nerves  were 
strained  to  such  a  pitch  by  the  intensity  of  my  anxiety 
and  suspense  that  they  seemed  to  feel  as  though  they 
were  all  alive. 

Wednesday,  September  13. 
Woke  very  often.  Raw  and  dull.  Took  my  short 
walk,  and  breakfasted  in  the  cottage.  Had  a  telegram 
that  the  army  marched  out  last  night.  What  an  anxious 
moment !  We  walked  afterward  as  far  as  the  arch  for 
Leopold's  reception,  which  was  a  very  pretty  one,  and 
placed  as  nearly  where  it  had  been  placed  on  previous 
occasions,  only  rather  nearer  Middleton's  Lodge,  and 
thence  back  to  the  cottage,  where  I  sat  and  wrote  and 
signed,  etc. 

Another  telegram,  also  from  Reuter,  saying  that  fight- 
ing was  going  on,  and  that  the  enemy  had  been  routed 
with  heavy  loss  at  Tel-el-Kebir.    Much  agitated. 

On  coming  in  got  a  telegram  from  Sir  John  McNeill, 
saying:  "  A  great  victory ;  Duke  safe  and  well."  Sent 
all  to  Louischen.  The  excitement  very  great.  Felt  un- 
bounded joy  and  gratitude  for  God's  great  goodness  and 
mercy. 

The  same  news  came  from  Lord  Granville  and  Mr. 
Childers,  though  not  yet  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  A 
little  later,  just  before  two,  came  the  following  most  wel- 
come and  gratifying  telegram  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley : 

I8MAUA,  September  13,  1882. 

Tei.-ei.-Kf.hir.— From  Wolseley  to  the  Queen,  Bal- 
moral: Attacked  Arabi's  position  at  five  this  morning.  His 
strongly  intrenched  position  was  most  bravely  and  gallantly 
stormed  by  the  Guards  and  line,  while  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
worked  around  their  left  flank.  At  seven  o'clock  I  was  in  com- 
plete possession  of  his  whole  camp.  Many  railway  trucks,  with 
quantities  of  supplies,  fallen  into  our  hands.  Enemy  completely 
routed,  and  his  loss  has  been  very  heavy;  also  regret  to  say  we 
have  suffered  severely.  Duke  of  Connaught  is  well  and  behaved 
admirably,  leading  his  brigade  to  the  attack. 

Brown  brought  the  telegram  and  followed  me  to  Bea- 
trice's room,  where  Louischen  was,  and  I  showed  it  to 
her.  I  was  tiuite  upset,  and  embraced  her  warmly,  saying 
what  joy  ana  pride  and  cause  of  thankfulness  it  was  to 
know  our  darling  safe,  and  so  much  praised  !  I  feel  quite 
beside  myself  for  joy  and  gratitude,  though  grieved  to 
think  of  our  losses,  which,  however,  have  not  proved  to 
be  so  serious  as  first  reported.  We  were  both  much  over- 
come. 

We  went  to  luncheon  after  this,  having  sent  many  tele- 
grams and  receiving  many. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  few  words  I  must  add  in  conclusion  to  this  volume. 

The  faithful  attendant  who  is  so  often  mentioned 
throughout  these  leaves  is  no  longer  with  her  whom  he 
served  so  truly,  devotedly,  untiringly. 

In  the  fullness  of  health  and  strength  he  was  snatched 
away  from  his  career  of  usefulness,  after  an  illness  of 
only  three  days,  on  the  27th  of  March  of  this  year,  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  all  who  recognized  his  rare  worth 
I  and  kindness  of  heart,  and  truly  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

His  loss  to  me  (ill  and  helpless  as  I  was  at  the  time 
j  from  an  accident)  is  irreparable,  for  he  deservedly  pos- 
sessed my  entire  confidence;  and  to  say  that  he  is  daily, 
nay,  hourly,  missed  by  me,  whose  lifelong  gratitude  he 
won  by  his  constant  care,  attention  and  devotion,  is  but  a 
feeble  expression  of  the  truth. 

A  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 
More  loyal  and  more  loving,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast. 
Balmoral,  November,  iS8j. 
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SLEDGING  IN  THE  ARCTIC. 


White  residents  dwell  far  and  apart  in  the  hyperborean 
country  of  northwestern  Alaska,  so  that  a  journey  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  in  the  winter  season  in  order  to  ex- 
change visits  is  regarded  much  in  the  same  light  as  a  trip 
to  San  Jose  or  Sacramento  would  be  in  California. 

In  company  with  Professor  Jacobsen,  of  the  Royal  Ber- 
lin Meseum,  I  had  been  living  en  famillt  with  the  natives 
for  several  months,  so  that  we  anxiously  looked  forward 
to  the  period  when  the  itfe-bound  sea  and  snow-covered 
land  would  be  in  condition  to  enable  sled-travel.  This 
anxiety,  however,  was  not  allayed  until  the  latter  portion 
of  the  month  of  November.  Weather  in  sub-Arctic  re- 
gions at  the  commencement  of  winter  is  dreary  and 
gloomy.  Low  murky  clouds  float  over  the  sky,  dense  and 
snow-laden,  while  huge  volumes  of  mist  and  fog  scud 
before  the  fierce  winds  common  to  these  low  latitudes. 
Short  daylight  and  long  hours  of  darkness  now  reign. 
High  up  in  the  zenith  and  sweeping  over  the  horizon  the 
brilliant  streamers  and  flashing  lights  of  the  aurora 
borealis  shine  out  in  every  conceivable  color  and  hue, 
paling  the  moon  in  effulgence.  All  nature  assumes  the 
garb  of  winter.  Little  snow  bunnets,  the  timid  hare  and 
grouse  change  their  garb  in  consonance  with  the  prevail- 
ing color — white — while  the  murmur  and  babbling  of  the 
mountain  streams  are  hushed  within  the  grasp  of  the  ice- 
king.  Every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  mud-covered 
dwellings  of  the  natives  is  carefully  closed  to  exclude  the 
blast,  and  the  needed  repairs  to  fur  garments  and  skin 
boots  become  objects  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the 
women. 

At  length,  after  a  few  days'  watching  for  the  ice  to 
form  around  the  bay  and  shore,  we  commenced  to  load 
our  sleds  and  arrange  harness  for  the  dogs,  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  for  a  start  whenever  the  weather  proved  propi- 
tious. Parties  of  natives  coming  from  the  direction  in 
which  we  proposed  to  travel  reported  a  good  road;  so 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November  a  start  was 
effected  toward  the  residence  of  the  party  of  whites  who 
had  arrived  during  the  previous  summer  to  mine  at  the 
"  reported  "  inexhaustible  body  of  silver  ore  near  Golov- 
nin  bay.  Our  post,  situated  at  the  head  of  Norton  bay, 
in  north  latitude  62^°,  was  distant  over  the  ice  some 
eighty  miles,  with  a  short  portage  across  the  range  that 
runs  through  the  peninsula  dividing  the  bays — the  esti- 
mated time  for  the  journey  being  three  sleeps,  by  the  na- 
tive methods  of  counting  time.  Our  party,  with  three 
sleds  drawn  by  some  eighteen  dogs,  consisted  of  four  men 
and  one  woman  (natives),  Professor  Jacobsen  and  myself. 

The  sun  had  just  shown  itself  from  behind  a  low  bank 
of  clouds  which  hung  over  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
although  the  hour  was  past  ten,  daylight  seemed  to 
struggle  for  mastery  over  the  prevailing  gloom.  The 
snow  lay  deep  and  soft  on  the  ice,  operating  against  swift 
travel  and  necessitating  the  use  of  snow-shoes.  Any  of 
my  readers  that  have  experienced  the  trials  and  discom- 
forts attending  the  use  of  snow-shoes  for  the  first  time 
can  sympathize  with  me*  First,  the  straps  that  hold  the 
shoe  on  the  foot  kept  slipping  and  getting  out  of  place. 
Then  again,  in  attempting  to  run  with  the  sled  the  foot 
would  not  be  lifted  sufficiently,  and  over  I  went  on  the 
snow,  amid  the  hearty  laughter  of  our  native  companions. 

Toward  noon  we  had  to  run  in  toward  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  as  the  ice  became  too  rotten  to  proceed  in  safety. 
Our  road  lay  over  the  marsh  land  at  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  rivers  emptying  into  Norton  bay.  The  sleds  sank 
into  the  soft  and  clinging  snow,  which  lay  thick  and  un- 
frozen, and  impeded  our  progress.  The  wind,  shifting  to 
the  south,  brought  in  its  train  a  storm,  which  burst  upon 
us  with  fury.  So  heavy  and  dense  did  the  snow  fall  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  a  few  yards  ahead.  Beat- 
ing or  coaxing  the  dogs  did  not  add  to  their  speed,  so 
that  it  was  long  after  dark  when  we  reached  the  hut  where 
we  spent  the  night.  Early  next  morning,  before  the 
faintest  streak  of  dawn,  but  with  a  clear  sky  overhead, 
out  of  which  a  brilliant  full  moon  shone,  we  resumed  our 
journey.  Along  the  rock-bound  beach  we  wended  our 
road,  over  hillocks  and  hummocks  of  ice,  up  and  over 
deep  crevices,  across  splits  in  the  ice  caused  by  the  tides, 
which  required  skirting  along  until  a  narrow  point  was 
arrived  at  as  a  crossing-place.  To  our  dismay,  we  saw 
in  the  distance  open  water,  with  detached  pieces  of  ice 
on  the  surface,  and  we  then  knew  that  to  reach  our  des- 
tination would  require  a  detour  over  the  mountains  and 
through  the  dense  forest  of  spruce  that  lined  the  ridge  to 
its  summit. 

In  order  to  regain  the  land  we  had  to  strike  for  a 
promontory  as  an  objective  point.  We  traveled  until 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  point,  and  had  just 
crossed  over  one  of  the  numerous  gaps,  when  one  of  the 
natives  cried  out  that  the  ice-floe  we  were  upon  was  adrift 
from  the  main  body.  Luckily  for  us,  the  tide  was  run- 
ning in  our  favor,  but  the  strong  wind  caused  the  floe  to 
oscillate  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  situation  was  crit- 
ical. Darkness  was  coming  on,  and  the  probabilities 
were  that  the  floe  might  drift  out  to  the  open  sea.  In 
such  supreme  moments  but  little  time  is  left  for  thought. 
Action  is  the  first  consideration ;  but  with  a  stretch  of 
water  between  us  and  the  shore  on  one  hand,  and  the 
vast  expanse  of  ocean  and  a  certain  death  on  the  other, 
alternatives  had  to  be  well  weighed.  The  time  we  were 
situated  in  this  predicament,  although  but  an  hour, 
seemed  to  be  of  much  longer  duration.    Events  long 


passed,  occurrences  of  bygone  days  and  incidents  long 
forgotten,  passed  in  rapid  succession  through  my  mind, 
and  when  safely  sheltered  for  the  night  I  found  that 
Jacobsen's  feelings  had  coincided  with  mine  in  every 
respect. 

Our  release  from  the  awkward  situation  was  entirely 
due  to  the  bravery  of  the  woman  of  our  party.  Stripping 
off  her  deer-skin  shirt,  with  a  seal-hide  line  between  her 
teeth,  she  plunged  into  the  bitter-cold  water,  and  after 
swimming  a  short  distance  waded  on  shore.  The  line 
was  made  fast  to  a  huge  block  of  ice  stranded  in  shoal 
water,  and  after  a  deal  of  hauling  and  pulling  one  end  of 
the  floe  touched  the  rocks.  Here  another  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself— a  space  over  which  the  dogs  would  not 
jump  intervened.  To  cross  this  the  foremost  sled  was 
utilized  as  a  temporary  bridge,  the  dogs  unharnessed  and 
allowed  to  run  over  it,  while  the  other  sleds  were  hauled 
up  to  a  level  spot  on  the  cliff.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  was  many  degrees  below  freezing,  perspira- 
tion dropped  from  off  the  faces  of  all,  while  the  exertion 
and  excitement  rendered  us  oblivious  to  the  bitter  cold 
that  prevailed.  The  roof  of  a  hut  used  during  the  fishing 
season  appeared  above  the  white  face  of  the  country,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  fire,  with  copious  and  unlimited  cups  of 
tea,  gave  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  party.  After  a  sup- 
per of  bacon,  dried  salmon  and  seal-blubber,  with  the 
addition  of  "hard-tack"  and  a  digestive  indulgence  in 
the  shape  of  a  prolonged  smoke,  our  clothing  was  dried 
by  the  fire  and  sleep  was  resorted  to. 

Over  the  mountains  our  course  lay  for  the  next  three 
days.  At  night-fall  we  slept  on  the  snow,  with  spruce 
boughs  for  bedding,  utilizing  the  sled-covers  as  pro- 
tection from  the  elements.  The  alder  and  dwarf- 
willow  grew  so  dense  across  the  path  that  a  man 
ahead  with  a  hatchet  was  required  to  cut  through  the 
almost  impenetrable  bush,  while  in  order  to  make  the 
road-way  somewhat  smooth  and  hard,  the  task  devolved 
upon  the  writer  of  beating  the  drift-snow  to  a  level  with 
snow-shoes.  But  withal,  it  required  at  many  points  the 
united  efforts  of  both  men  and  dogs  to  push  the  sleds  up 
hill.  Our  journey,  by  reason  of  bad  roads  and  weather, 
occupied  five  days,  and  on  short  rations;  indeed,  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  last  morsels  of  dried  fish  and 
bacon  were  equally  shared,  the  remains  of  an  old  oil- 
sodden  bag  falling  to  the  share  of  our  dogs.  At  noon  we 
reached  the  house  at  Golovnin  bay,  and  were  hospitably 
received  by  Mr.  Charles  Babb,  Hard,  and  the  entire 
party. 

.  But  little  mining  had  been  done,  the  result  of  the  past 
month's  work  being  confined  to  timbering  the  shaft,  and 
other  necessary  details.  We  were  told  that  some  ten  tons 
of  ore  was  ready  for  shipment,  but  that  an  immense  body 
of  mineral  had  been  found.  Owing  to  the  frozen  state  of 
the  earth,  work  had  been  suspended.  The  mine  is  dis- 
tant some  twenty-odd  miles  from  a  shipping  port,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  shallow  river,  and  to  develop  its  resources 
will  require  far  more  capital  than  its  present  owners  pos- 
sess. What  its  future  will  be  is  but  conjecture;  but  the 
fact  is  patent  that  an  immense  quantity  of  easily  reduced 
galena  exists  throughout  the  mountain  ranges  on  or  near 
the  shores  of  Norton  and  Golovnin  bays. 

A  mule  and  donkey  were  living  in  a  comfortable  mud- 
covered  stable,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  cold.  Natives  from  many  of  the  outlying  villages  had 
made  long  journeys  to  view  these  "  big  dogs,"  and  the 
kicking  propensities  of  the  mule  had  been  manifested  to 
those  who  were  possessed  of  sufficient  temerity  to  attempt 
familiarity  with-him. 

Three  days  we  remained  with  the  mining  party,  and 
returning  to  Norton  bay,  the  journey  over  the  hard  and 
firm  ice-bound  sea  occupied  but  three  and  a  half  days. 

H.  D.  W. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  OPERA  SEASON. 


At  the  late  reception"  given  to  Patti  by  the  Margherita 
Club  the  representative  of  a  foreign  country,  the  Cheva- 
lier X.,  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  brilliant  guest. 
Directly  behind  him  sat  Signor  Franchi,  the  diva's  cour- 
teous secretary.  As  the  latter  could  not  conveniently 
change  his  place,  because  of  the  press  of  those  waiting 
their  turn  for  an  introduction,  he  was  unavoidably  obliged 
to  overhear  the  conversation  that  followed.  An  interview 
between  a  high  functionary  and  a  recognized  queen  is,  so 
to  say,  a  semi-official  event,  and  Signor  Franchi  could 
not  refrain  from  relating  the  occurrence  to  a  few  friends, 
a  little  later.  What  he  said  with  his  incomparable  bon- 
hommie  is  here  reported  as  faithfully  as  his  peculiar  way  of 
putting  it  in  English  has  permitted  me  to  do  it. 

After  a  few  general  remarks,  said  Franchi,  our 
■eminent  artist  asked  the  chevalier  if  he  had  been  often  to 
the  opera. 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  a  sort  of  a 
bear,  and  as  a  general  rule  do  not  go  to  the  theater. 
Nevertheless,  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  I  and  my 
wife  went  once." 

"  And  you  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  order  to 
come  and  hear  me?  How  kind  of  you  !  "  graciously  added 
the  diva.    "  Which  opera  did  you  hear?" 

" '  Favorita,' "  hastened  to  say  the  now-pleased  dip- 
lomate. 

"Ah!— Yes,  Madame  Bianchi-Fiorio  is  quite  well  in 
'  Favorita,' "  observed  Patti,  and  she  turned  to  address 
some  other  person. 

The  chevalier  withdrew,  wondering  why  the  conversa- 
tion was  so  abruptly  interrupted,  and  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  amused  smile  that  he  remarked  on  the  lips  of  the  fair 
singer. 

"  And  you,  Signor  Franchi,  can  you  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  that  smile?  "  asked  one  of  his  hearers. 

"Well,  it  meant,  I  suppose,  that  Madame  Patti  was 
well  pleased  with  the  conversation,"  cautiously  an- 


swered the  secretary.    Then  taking  the  arm  of  Count 
Zacheroff,  he  went  with  him  toward  the  buffet. 

The  son-in-law  of  another  foreign  representative  is  the 
theatrical  reporter  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Although  not ' 
yet  a  chevalier,  he  can  lay  claim  by  heritage  to  the  title, 
if  not  of  chef,  at  least  of  beau  clerc  de  cuisine.  A  true 
scion  of  his  proud  ancestor,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  how 
nobly  he  discharges  his  reportorial  duties;  how  artistically 
he  mixes  the  ingredients  for  his  weekly  ragouts;  how 
savory  are  the  condiments  he  concocts  for  his  extraor- 
dinary dishes.  For  him  the  opera  season  was  a  titie 
bonanza. 

I  had  been  told  that  Patti  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  grand,  beautiful,  enrapturing  in  art;  that  her 
reputation,  consecrated  by  the  highest  musical  authorities 
of  the  world,  had  been  won  by  her  matchless  representa- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  operas  of  the  day.  I  had 
been  told,  also,  that  her  voice — a  voice  of  an  unusual 
richness  and  of  an  exquisite  purity — not  only  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  extraordinary  qualities  in  these  latter  years, 
but  had  singularly  improved  both  in  dramatic  expression 
and  in  range,  and  was  at  the  present  time  even  more 
magnificent  and  perfect  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

When  she  arrived,  and  I  saw  how  our  people  went  crazy 
in  order  to  hear  her,  and  went  still  crazier  after  having 
heard  her;  when  night  after  night  I  rather  unwillingly 
found  myself  forced,  in  turn,  to  frenziedly  applaud  or 
to  shed  tears — a  thing  quite  unusual  for  me — and  when 
looking  around,  nearly  ashamed  of  the  abnormal  feeble- 
ness of  my  nerves,  I  saw  the  majority  of  the  audience  to 
be  under  the  same  nervous  excitement — then,  ah!  I  must 
confess  I  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  the  verdict  of  the 
world  was  a  true  verdict,  and  that  Patti  was  indeed  some- 
body. 

And  yet  it  seems  that  I  and  the  rest  of  San  Francisco 
were  sadly  mistaken.  Hear  w  hat  the  above-named  critic 
has  to  say  about  Patti : 

It  was  not  claimed  for  her  that  in  representations  on  the  op- 
eratic stage  every  ideal  of  the  character  she  essayed  was  fulfilled. 
Like  every  other  artist,  she  had  a  genre  in  which  her  greatest 
achievements  were  made,  and  this  genre  was  not  grand  nor  heroic. 
It  was  small,  but  unique-.  The  limitation  was  one  of  voice- 
quality  and  involuntary  inclination.  There  is  a  grand  style 
which,  when  consorted  with  a  grand  voice,  is  a  fit  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  heroic  emotions.  It  is  the  style  which  belongs  to 
the  real  serious  opera.  In  this  one  Patti  was  never  looked  to  for 
special  excellence.  There  is  also  a  comedy-type  in  opera.  In  it 
the  personages  are  common  people;  the  action  plays  with  the 
follies  and  foibles  of  humanity,  and  the  purpose  is  depicted  with 
a  smile,  as  an  old  definition  has  it.  In  this  style  was  Patti's 
special  province. 

Yes,  "  Lucia,"  "  Sonnambula,"  "  Semiramide,"  "  Ugo- 
notti,"  "  Traviata,"  "Puritani,"  "Trovatore,"  "Rigo- 
letto,"  "  Polinto,"  "Aida,"anda  score  of  others,  all  Patti's 
operas — all  comedy-type  operas! 

Compared  with  the  recitative  and  grand  cantabile  of  such  an 
artist  as  Titiens,  contrasted  with  the  passionate  sweep  of  Pauline 
Lucca's  declamation  or  the  theatric  but  effective  delivery  of 
Christine  Nilsson,  Patti's  work  in  the  more  trying  repertoire  was 
far  feneath  her  former  achievements.  Many  of  the  essentials 
were  lacking — perhaps  more  a  question  of  temperament  than  any 
thing  else,  for  she  was  strangely  devoid  of  sensibility — strangely, 
because  many  persons  succeed  in  assuming  the  virtue  if  they  nave 
it  not,  and  Patti  did  not  even  contrive  to  assume  it ;  and  hence 
any  portrayal  requiring  feeling,  and  the  power  of  expressing  it, 
were  disappointing  at  Tier  hands.  And  such  is  the  Patti  of  to- 
day. The  spirit  in  her  is  lagging,  and  with  ambition  more  than 
satisfied,  there  is  nothing  to  prick  it.  Having  gained  a  position 
which  no  other  artist  has  ever  reached,  there  is  no  more  glory  to 
be  attained,  and  to-day  the  con  amorc  has  vanished  from  her 
singing.  She  sings  now  as  a  business  purely.  It  is  only  when 
in  the  face  of  defeat  that  her  ambition  is  revived,  and  gathering 
together  all  her  forces,  she  carries  the  day  by  a  supreme  effort. 

What  can  be  added  to  these  remarkable  statements? 
Simply  this:  Back  to  the  pot-au-feu,  my  boy;  back  to 
the  pot-au-feul 

I  sympathize  with  his  Imperial  Russian  Majesty's  Consul 
Olarovsky.  I  do  indeed.  I  believe  that  he  has  not  been 
dealt  fairly  with,  not  even  by  Persiflage,  lately. 

What  obligation  had  he  to  pay  for  the  carriages  and  the 
railroad  train  to  and  from  Menlo  Park?  None  whatever. 
Admitting  that  the  party  that  accompanied  him  went 
there  at  his  special  invitation,  what  then?  Has  he  not 
given  proofs  of  being  a  thoughtful  host  by  providing,  gen- 
erously enough,  for  the  fair  Gerster  a  seat  in  his  own  dog- 
cart? It  was  Gerster  who  was  entitled  to  his  attentions. 
Gerster  was  the  guest.  Consequently,  if  the  gallant  Consul 
attended  to  Gerster,  and  they  all  admit  he  did,  he  has 
nobly  done  his  duty.  If  the  others  were  jealous  it  is  not 
his  fault. 

They  also  complain  because  the  thrifty  Consul  had 
during  the  trip  treated  the  party  to  some  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne belonging  to  Count  Zacheroff.  It  is  strange  how 
certain  people  are  apt  to  make  a  fuss  for  a  mere  nothing. 
If  my  friend  Olarovsky  has  treated  to  Zacheroff  s  cham- 
pagne it  is  because  he  was  aware  that  the  wine  must  be 
drank — especially  if  it  be  good  wine.  And  they  all  agree 
that  Zacheroff's  wine  was  exceedingly  good.  'I  he  Consul 
himself  admitted  to  me  afterward  that  it  was  entirely  free 
from  any  metallic  taste.  Now,  having  had  the  luck  of 
discovering  the  hiding-place  of  such  glorious  beverage,  to 
treat  the  company  to  it  was  the  best  and  only  policy  the 
Consul  could  follow.  And  he  adopted  it.  Is  he  to  be 
blamed?  I  wish  I  had  been  there.  No  complaint  would 
have  been  made  on  my  account.  The  only  objection  that 
could  have  been  raised  is  that  the  host  was  Consul  Olar- 
ovsky, not  Count  Zacheroff.    The  objection  is  trifling. 

By  the  way,  it  appears  that  the  Consul  is  not  the  owner 
of  that  "country  residence  "  nor  of  that  railroad  train. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  he  has  slighted  his  guests? 
In  my  opinion,  and  my  opinion  is  law,  it  is  not  he  but  the 
real  owners  that  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  oc- 
currence. If  I  was  Olarovsky  I  woula  enter  against  them 
a  suit  for  damages. 

Esteemed  friend  Olarovsky!  Let  me  proclaim  it  from 
the  depth  of  my  heart:  you  are  a  trump!  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  a  few  points  about  the  science  of  living 
well  and  entertaining  better,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
loosening  the  strings  of  one's  purse.  I  am  sadly  in  need 
of  them  just  now.   Give  them  to  me,  please,  Consul  dear. 

Leaflet. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AT  SAUCKI.ITO. 
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We  wandered  where  the  bay-trees  leaned 
And  laced  their  branches  overhead, 

■Where  the  drowsy  bees  in  the  blossoms  gleaned 
That  bordered  a  noisy  streamlet's  bed. 

And  up  the  mountain's  winding  slope 

Where  the  tender  ferns  grew  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  streamlet  turned  to  a  silver  rope 
That  raveled  and  fell  in  a  sparkling  sheen, 

We  gathered  bluebells,  dewy  and  wild, 
And  buttercups  yellow  as  grains  of  gold; 

While  strawberry-blooms  in  the  grasses  smiled 
And  mosses  clung  to  the  branches  old. 

Through  forest  vistas,  here  and  there, 
We  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  shining  bay. 

And  the  isles  that  gleamed  on  its  bosom  fair, 
And  the  ships  that  rocked  with  a  gentle  sway; 

While  Tamalpais's  purple  sides 
Rose  high  against  the  western  sky, 

Laved  in  the  gold  and  crimson  tides 
Of  mellow  light  when  the  sunsets  die. 

With  the  day  around  us  like  a  dream, 

We  saw  a  picture  no  less  fair, 
Where  the  magic  rays  of  lovelight  gleam 

Like  wings  in  the  blossom-scented  air. 

Far  beyond  the  glimmering  gate 
Of  the  beautiful  present  and  the  past, 

We  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  fate 
Whispering  "At  last,  at  last 

"  Upon  these  slopes,  beneath  these  skies, 
The  God  of  Love  has  found  a  home 
Rivaling  that  in  the  paradise 
Where  our  most  exalted  fancies  roam." 

Here,  'neath  the  spicy-scented  bay, 
We  rest  entranced  on  the  flowery  slope. 

Oh,  life  is  happiness  to-day; 
Beyond  is  the  Golden  Gate  of  Hope! 


JEMIMA  IACOBS. 


Some  fifteen  years  aro  I  was  an  assistant  matron  in  a 
prison  for  female  convicts,  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
London.  T  had  been  about  a  year  in  the  service,  and 
pot  fully  acquainted  with  its  duties,  when  a  Jewess  named 
Jemima  Jacobs  was  placed  in  my  ward.  She  was  young — 
not  over  twenty,  I  should  say — but  not  at  all  handsome, 
being  squat  and  of  a  brown  complexion,  which  the  prison 
dress  did  not  improve.  Her  trial  had  taken  place  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  on  a  charge  of  stealing  plate  and 
iewelrv  to  a  large  amount  from  a  wealthy  Jewish  family 
in  which  she  had  been  kitchen-maid.  The  evidence  was 
clear  against  her,  the  family  being  the  chief  witnesses. 
Jacobs  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  penal 
servitude—a  lenient  sentence,  as  it  was  thought,  for  her 
offense. 

But  the  family,  while  they  appeared  against  her,  were 
unanimous  on  the  subject  of  her  previous  good  conduct, 
and  showed  a  laudable  anxiety  to  mitigate  her  punish- 
ment by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  After  her  arrival 
within  our  penal  walls,  no  visiting  day  elapsed  without 
some  of  them  corning  to  see  and  converse  with  their  un- 
lucky kitchen-maid. 

As  my  readers  are,  I  hope,  without  experience  of  prison 
discipline,  I  may  mention  that  such  interviews  take  place 
through  two  opposite  urates — the  convict  standing  at  the 
inner,  her  friend  at  the  outer  one,  and  a  prison  officer 
seated  in  the  space  between  them,  to  see  that  nothing  is 
said  or  done  contrary  to  regulations.  I  frequently  occu- 
pied that  post,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
whole  family,  for  they  came  in  turn  by  ones  and  by  twos. 

Let  me  premise  that  their  name  was  Josephs,  and  their 
place  of  business  a  notable  one  in  Cheapside,  with  a 
jeweler's  shop  in  front  and  a  pawnbroker's  office  round 
the  corner.  They  consisted,  as  far  as  I  ever  knew,  of  a 
father  and  a  son,  a  mother  and  two  daughters.  They 
mostly  came  in  their  carriage  to  the  top  of  the  road  in 
which  the  prison  was  situated;  there  it  waited  for  them 
till  the  interview  was  over,  and  father,  mother,  son  or 
daughters  never  stayed  more  than  five  minutes. 

The  sight  of  Jacobs  and  the  exchange  of  a  very  few- 
words  with  her  seemed  to  satisfy  them,  but  one  and  all 
accosted  her  with  the  same  sorrowful  kindness,  as  if 
deeply  grieved  by  her  unfortunate  position.  There  was  a 
brief  inquiry  after  her  health,  an  admonition  to  submit 
implicitly  to  the  prison  regulations  and  consider  them  all 
for  her  good,  and  a  declaration  that  they  would  take  her 
back  again  to  their  service  at  the  expiration  of  her  sentence 
if  she  behaved  well.  Jacobs  made  suitable  responses  and 
very  humble  acknowledgments ;  but  one  thing  struck  me  as 
remarkable,  and  it  was  never  omitted  in  one  of  their 
visits— they  never  went  without  asking  if  she  had  come 
to  a  proper  repentance  of  her  great  sin  yet,  and  [acobsas 
invariably  answered,  "  I'm  afraid  I  have  not."  This  was 
so  regularly  done  that  I  at  last  concluded  it  must  have 
some  religious  signilicance  known  only  to  the  Jew  s. 

The  conduct  of  the  Josephs  toward  their  convicted 
kitchen-maid  was  certainly  more  amiable  than  Gentiles 
generally  show  in  like  circumstances.  But  we  matrons 
and  assistants  soon  began  to  think  that  the  cause  might 
be  found  in  Jacobs  herself.  A  more  civil  or  submissive 
creature  no  prison  officer  could  desire  to  have  in  charge. 
In  fact,  Jacobs  required  little  care;  she  scrubbed  the 
stone  floors,  made  the  rough  bags,  was  locked  up  at  night, 
and  even  attended  the  chapel  with  the  same  unmurmur- 
ing humility.  Jacobs  gave  no  trouble,  and  anybody 
accustomed  to  look  after  female  convicts  will  have  an 
idea  of  what  a  rare  jewel  she  must  have  appeared  in  our 
eyes,  and  what  a  contrast  she  presented  to  the  other 
women  of  the  ward. 


I  am  not  going  to  enter  on  the  woes  of  an  assistant 
matron,  but  the  unexampled  good  behavior  of  my  new 
prisoner,  while  it  spared  my  nerves  and  temper,  could  not 
but  gain  my  best  regards.  I  positively  liked  Jacobs  be- 
fore she  had  been  a  fortnight  under  my  charge,  and  the 
poor  Jewess  seemed  to  return  my  good  will.  There  was 
no  trouble  she  wouldn't  have  taken,  no  haste  she  wouldn't 
have  made,  to  serve  me.  She  ran  without  being  called, 
fetched  and  carried  without  being  bidden;  and  when 
allowed  to  clean  hiy  room  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct, 
because  it  conferred  additional  liberty,  she  made  every- 
thing look  as  bright  and  polished  as  if  it  had  been  new. 

I  was  pleased,  of  course;  but  cleaning  and  scouring 
appeared  to  be  Jacobs's  hobby — an  uncommon  one 
among  the  inhabitants  of  our  wards.  All  the  time  she 
could  spare  from  prison  work  was  devoted  to  sweeping, 
scrubbing  and  polishing  up  her  own  cell  in  every  corner. 
Walls,  floor,  and  even  the  ceiling  got  the  benefit  of  her 
exertions;  she  reached  them  with  an  agility  which  nobody 
would  expect  from  her  squat  figure.  Almost  the  entire 
ward  was  indebted  to  her  in  this  way,  which  brings  me  to 
the  only  troublesome  inclination  Jacobs  ever  showed. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  getting  her  to  rest  or  remain 
in  a  cell  more  than  two  or  three  weeks.  Once  it  was 
fairly  scoured  out,  and  there  was  nothing  more  for  Jacobs 
to  clean,  not  a  speck  of  dust  left  on  its  bare  walls  or  in 
its  four  corners,  she  became  uneasy,  restless,  always  im- 
ploring leave  to  change  with  her  next  neighbor. 

Prison  rules  do  not  recognize  such  humors;  but,  as  in 
the  working  of  every  system,  rules  will  be  relaxed  and 
modified  according  to  character  and  circumstances,  so  in 
female  convict  establishments  the  good  will  of  officers, 
the  consideration  of  directors,  and  sometimes  the  general 
desire  for  as  much  of  a  quiet  life  as  can  be  got  in  such 
places,  admit  of  small  matters  and  allowances  beyond 
the  strict  regulations.  Jacobs  seemed  to  understand  the 
fact,  and  took  her  measures  accordingly.  The  only  re- 
quest she  ever  made  to  directors,  lady  superintendent  or 
chaplain — the  only  privilege  she  ever  coaxed  from  me  in 
return  for  her  spontaneous  services— the  only  approach  to 
intimacy  with  her  fellow-prisoners  she  ever  tried,  was  for 
leave  to  exchange  her  cell. 

There  was  a  report  among  us — I  know  not  ■  how  it 
originated — to  the  effect  that  the  Josephs  had  made  in- 
terest in  her  favor  with  the  prison  authorities.  Whatever 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  case  might  be,  cer- 
tain it  was  that  lacobs's  request  was  always  granted  ;  she 
got  leave  to  exchange.  I  could  not  be  more  obdurate 
than  the  directors  to  a  creature  who  served  me  with  such 
zeal ;  and  as  for  her  fellow-prisoners,  though  by  no  means 
inclined  to  assist  or  gratify  each  other  generally,  they  were 
somehow  willing  enough  to  oblige  Jacobs.  In  short,  be- 
fore half  the  time  of  her  sentence  elapsed  she  had  made 
the  round  of  the  entire  ward;  and  at  last  requested,  with 
her  usual  pertinacious  humility,  an  immediate  transfer 
to  No.  40,  the  last  cell  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  the  only  one  she  had  not  tried. 

No.  40  was  indeed  a  sort  of  forgotten  or  unused  cell, 
partly  because  it  was  out  of  the  way  and  partly  because 
there  was  a  dark  tradition  attached  to  it.  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  ward  formed  part  of  what  was  called  the  old 
prison,  a  division  of  the  building  much  more  ancient  than 
the  rest,  which,  in  former  times,  had  been  appropriated 
to  male  convicts,  and  a  noted  burglar  was  said  to  have 
escaped  public  execution  by  hanging  himself  in  that  very 
cell.  Such  stories  never  can  be  got  to  die  out,  particu- 
larly in  prisons;  but  it  was  hushed  up  as  far  as  possible, 
to  save  the  officers  trouble  in  case  the  cell  should  be 
wanted.  That  did  not  happen,  to  my  great  satisfaction; 
and  No.  40  was  left  in  its  emptiness  till  Jacobs  took  a 
fancy  to  occupy  it.  Whether  she  had  heard  the  tale  or 
not  I  had  no  certainty  ;  it  was  very  likely  that  some  old 
inhabitant  of  the  prison  would  soon  make  her  aware  of  it. 

I  advised  the  Jewess  against  her  meditated  exchange, 
told  her  she  could  not  expect  to  have  another,  after  going 
round  the  ward  as  she  had  don^,  warned  her  that  No.  40 
was  the  most  solitary,  and  probably,  from  its  long  empti- 
ness, coldest  of  all  trie  cells;  but  my  advice  and  warnings 
were  alike  in  vain.  Humbly  obstinate  as  ever,  in  Jacobs 
would  go,  and  in  she  went. 

I  determined,  in  my  wrath,  that  she  should  not  make 
another  flitting  in  a  hurry,  whatever  recollections  of  the 
burglar  might  arise.  But,  to  my  agreeable  surprise, 
Jacobs  appeared  to  think  nothing  about  him  ;  she  scrub- 
bed and  cleaned  and  polished  No.  40  with  as  much  en- 
ergy as  she  had  shown  in  her  former  apartments — if 
possible,  I  thought  rather  more.  The  ward  women  were 
unanimous  that  she  knew  all  about  the  burglar,  but  in  the 
t  ell  Jacobs  remained,  as  if  perfectly  satisfied  at  last;  and 
when  nearly  a  month  had  passed  away,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  the  prospect  of  no  more  removals. 

In  the  meantime  the  Josephs  kept  on  coming  to  see  her 
at  the  grate,  chiefly  the  motner  and  daughters;  indeed,  I 
observed  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  having  doubt- 
less more  business  on  their  hands,  were  but  rare  visitors, 
particularly  the  son  Samuel.  The  dialogue  was  always 
the  same,  concluding  with  the  accustomed  inquiry  regard- 
ing her  repentance,  which  Jacobs  continued  to  answer  in 
the  negative;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Josephs 
heard  that  reply  with  increased  sorrow  every  day.  Their 
ex-kitchen-maid  did  not  seem  to  share  their  grief;  she 
made  the  accustomed  response  humbly  and  calmly,  as  if 
certain  that  the  requisite  amount  of  contrition  would  come 
in  good  time;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  sort  of 
Jewish  penance  which  made  her  take  to  the  scrubbing 
and  scouring  of  her  out-of-the  way  cell  more  resolutely 
after  every  visit. 

Things  had  been  going  on  in  that  fashion  for  some 
time.  It  was  midwinter,  and  besides  being  unusually 
cold,  a  season  of  peculiar  concern  to  us  matrons  and 
assistants.  Whoever  has  had  to  do  with  female  convict 
establishments  will  be  aware  that  in  the  dark  December, 
or  rather  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  times,  there  is 
always  a  disposition  to  small  riots  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cells.  Whether  it  arises  from  the  remembrance  of 
former  festivities,  contrasting  with  the  monotony  of  prison 
life,  or  to  some  occult  influence  of  the  season  acting  on 
the  spirits  and  tempers  of  those  difficult  subjects,  I  can- 


not say,  but  certain  I  am,  from  woeful  experience,  that 
more  windows  are  then  broken,  more  blankets  and  sheets 
torn  up,  more  fierce  battles  fought,  and  more  women  car- 
ried off  screaming  to  the  dark  cells,  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  year. 

We  had  nothing  of  the  kind  as  yet,  and  were  hoping  to 
get  over  the  troublesome  time  in  comparative  quiet ;  but 
increased  w  atchfulness  was  nevertheless  considered  neces- 
sary, and  those  who  did  the  night  duty  were  enjoined  to 
make  the  round  of  the  wards  more  frequently  than  usual. 
A  dreary  business  it  was  for  the  assistant  matrons,  to  whom 
the  work  generally  fell,  to  pace  about  all  the  long  winter 
night  through  those  gloomy  stone  passages,  wrap|>ed  in  a 
cloak  and  with  lantern  in  hand,  listening  for  every  sound, 
looking  in  at  the  inspection-hole  above  every  cell  door 
and  anxiously  wishing  for  the  six-o'clock  bell,  which  would 
relieve  their  watch. 

I  was  on  that  duty  one  night  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. I  had  made  the  stipulated  rounds,  and  found 
everything  quiet,  when  it  occurred  to  me  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  weariest  hour  in  the  whole 
watch,  that  all  night  long  I  had  not  looked  into  or  ap- 
proached No.  40.  The  cell,  as  I  have  said,  was  out  of 
the  way;  there  was  a  sort  of  bend  or  angle  in  the  passage 
which  led  to  its  door,  and  might  have  suited  for  its  an- 
cient use-  namely,  the  condemned  cell  of  the  old  prison. 

Jacobs  had  never  given  any  trouble,  and  was  certainly 
not  a  breaking-out  subject.  I  felt  it  no  neglect  of  duty 
to  leave  her  alone  from  hour  to  hour,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  wards  were  duly  inspected;  but,  for  regulation's  sake, 
I  felt  that  I  ought  to  see  the  door  of  No.  40,  as  this  was 
almost  my  last  round.  Back  I  went  in  its  direction,  and 
let  me  remark  that  I  had  on  a  pair  of  list  slippers,  which 
were  thought  perfect  treasures  to  a  matron  on  the  night- 
watch  for  their  noiselessness. 

Judge  of  my  amazement  and  confusion  when, on  softly 
approaching  the  cell  of  my  model  prisoner,  1  caught  a 
low,  rasping  sound,  as  if  something  w  ere  being  done  with 
a  file  or  chisel.  There  was  a  faint  light,  too.  I  shaded 
my  lantern  and  looked  through  the  inspection-hole.  The 
gas  was  burning  very  low,  and  crouched  in  the  corner, 
with  her  face  close  to  the  floor,  but  working  with  both 
hands  and  a  small  bit  of  broken  iron,  as  if  to  widen  a 
crevice  she  had  made  between  it  and  the  wall,  I  saw  the 
hitherto  quiet  and  most  manageable  Jacobs.  She  had 
not  heard,  and  couldn't  see  me;  and,  great  as  my  sur- 
prise was,  my  curiosity  to  know  what  she  could  be  about 
or  intend  by  making  that  crevice  was  still  greater. 

I  stood  for  a  minute  or  two,  watching  her  work,  and 
soon  perceived  that  the  object  was  to  get  her  fingers  in  or 
to  get  something  out.  The  effort  seemed  desperate,  for 
her  hands  were  scratched  and  bleeding  in  many  places 
by  coming  in  contact  w  ith  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stone 
and  the  broken  bit  of  iron ;  but  at  length  she  succeeded 
in  getting  two  fingers  into  the  crevice,  and  out  with  them 
came  a  string  of  beads  so  brilliant  that  they  flashed  like 
so  many  drops  of  fire  in  the  faint  gaslight. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  Jacobs?"  said  I,  speak- 
ing out  my  own  astonishment. 

The  Jewess  turned  round  with  a  far  less  amazed  look 
than  mine  must  have  been. 

"  You  have  caught  me,  miss,"  she  said  in  her  custom- 
ary low  and  humble  tone.  "  I  knew  you  would;  but  you 
won't  be  hard  on  me;  you  are  a  merciful  lady;  the 
losephs  will  make  you  any  present  you  like,  and  may  be 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  take  this,"  she  continued, 
coming  close  to  the  locked  door,  and  presenting  to  me, 
through  the  inspection-hole,  a  email  but  very  brilliant 
pin. 

"  No,  Jacobs,"  said  I,  "  I  will  not  take  any  bribe  from 
you,  and  I  want  nothing  from  the  Josephs;  but  I  want  to 
know  what  you  have  been  doing  up  at  this  hour  in  your 
cell,  and  what  was  that  you  took  out  of  the  crevice  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  floor." 

"I'll  tell  you  all,  miss,  and  leave  my  case  to  your 
charity,"  said  Jacobs:  "thank  my  stars,  the  women  are 
too  far  off  to  hear  a  word." 

I  knew  that  was  correct,  and  it  made  me  stand  at  the 
inspection-hole,  to  hear  her  tell,  in  the  dead  silence  of 
the  winter-night,  one  of  the  most  singular  tales  of  device 
and  endurance  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge. 

The  string  of  brilliant  beads  was  an  old  fashioned  dia- 
mond necklace,  valued  at,  I  forget  how  many  thousands. 
It  had  been  sold  or  pawned — Jacobs  would  not  decidedly 
say  which,  but  I  believe  thelatter— to  a  grand-uncle  of 
the  Josephs,  who  carried  on  a  business  similar  to  their 
ow  n,  but  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  by  a  certain 
Russian  countess  who  came  in  the  train  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  visited  England. 
The  transaction  was  a  private  one,  to  be  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  lady's  family,  and  doubtless  the  Josephs' 
grand-uncle  had  his  own  reasons  for  keeping  strict  silence 
on  the  subject. 

Yet  some  intimation  of  the  diamonds  and  their  where- 
abouts must  have  reached  a  noted  gang  of  burglars  who 
infested  London  early  in  the  twenties,  for  they  made  an 
attack  on  his  premises  one  night,  and  carried  off,  among 
other  spoils  of  less  value,  the  Russian  countess's  necklace. 
The  grand-uncle  had  pursued  them  with  all  the  force  of 
law,  and  w  ith  all  the  power  of  riches.  Many  of  the  gang 
were  taken,  and  among  them  the  leader,  in  whose  pos- 
session the  diamonds  were  believed  to  remain.  But  no 
bribe,  no  promise  that  the  Jewish  attorney  employed  for 
the  purpose  could  offer,  would  induce  him  to  give  the 
smallest  information  regarding  the  place  of  their  conceal- 
ment. The  man  was  a  strange  and  desperate  character, 
and  owed  the  firm  a  grudge  on  account  of  a  brother  in 
the  same  trade,  whom  they  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  justice  for  an  unsuccessful  endeavor  after 
those  very  diamonds.  He  stood  out  stoutly  against  every 
persecution.  The  Jew  should  get  no  knowledge  out  of 
him;  he  would  make  no  confession;  he  would  not  be 
executed ;  and  the  burglar  kept  his  word  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned,  leaving  his  cell  invested  with  tra- 
ditional terrors  for  all  future  prisoners. 

But  the  Josephs'  attorney,  in  the  course  of  his  frequent 
conferences  with  him  and  his  associates,  made  one  dis- 
covery or  rather  guess.   From  hints  inadvertently  dropped 
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and  looks  involuntarily  cast,  he  took  a  suspicion  that,  in 
spite  of  prison-searchers  and  other  improbabilities,  the 
diamonds  had  been  smuggled  in  with  the  chief  of  the 
robbers,  and  hidden  in  some  crevice  of  his  condemned 
cell. 

Like  a  prudent  son  of  Israel,  the  attorney  had  kept 
that  surmise  for  his  own  future  benefit;  but  years  passed, 
and  no  opportunity  for  acting  upon  it  came  within  his 
reach.  He  grew  old,  infirm,  and  ready  to  retire  from 
business,  in  which  it  appeared  he  had  not  realized  much 
money;  and  then  it  occurred  to  him,  as  a  proper  and 
profitable  course,  to  sell  his  suspicion  for  a  reasonable 
sum  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  the  diamond  loser. 

According  to  Jacobs,  the  bargain  had  been  a  stiff  one, 
though,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  the  failure  of  memory, 
and  the  alterations  made  in  the  old  prison,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  attorney  to  say  what  cell  the  burglar  had 
occupied.  By  judicious  inquiries,  however,  the  josephs 
found  out  that  such  a  cell  still  existed,  marked  and  made 
memorable  by  its  peculiar  legend;  and  their  kitchen- 
maid,  Jemima,  being  of  pure  Jewish  race  and  a  distant 
relation,  volunteered  to  recover  the  family  treasure  by  an 
expedient  and  for  a  reward  which  nobody  but  a  descend- 
ant of  him  who  served  the  fourteen  years  for  Laban's 
daughter  would  have  thought  of. 

It  appeared  she  had  fixed  her  affections  on  their  son 
Samuel — whether  on  account  of  his  being  the  heir  of  the 
house,  or  for  some  special  attraction  which  she  had  dis- 
covered in  him,  Jemima  did  not  make  clear  to  me — but 
on  the  strength  of  a  promise  that  she  should  be  made 
Mrs.  Samuel  Josephs  if  her  scheme  proved  successful, 
this  true  daughter  of  Jacob  (of  course  with  the  connivance 
of  the  family)  stole  plate  and  other  valuables,  concealed 
them  in  her  box  of  clothes ;  incurred  suspicion  and  search ; 
was  committed,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  a  year  of  penal 
servitude  within  the  prison  where  the  diamonds  were  be- 
lieved to  be  hidden. 

She  depended  upon  her  own  ingenuity  for  getting  into 
the  dreaded  cell  and  discovering  the  hiding-place ;  hence 
her  frequent  removals,  her  scrubbing  and  scouring  pro- 
pensities, and,  I  sincerely  believe,  her  humble  service  to 
me.  How  she  contrived  to  bribe  the  women  to  those 
exchanges  with  small  articles  of  jewelry,  brought  to  the 
prison,  and  retained  in  spite  of  hair-cutting  and  changes 
of  clothes,  Jacobs  frankly  confessed,  for  the  pin  she 
offered  me  was  one  of  them.  But  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  business,  to  my  thinking,  was  the  Josephs'  regular 
question  concerning  her  repentance,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  an  agreed-on  signal,  and  meant  "  Have  you 
found  them  yet?"  Jacobs  made  a  perfectly  clean 
breast — there  was  nobody  within  possible  earshot — and 
when  she  had  told  me  all,  the  poor  Jewess  concluded 
with  that  sad  and  simple  appeal :  "I  leave  my  case  to  your 
charity,  miss." 

Perhaps  it  was  weakness,  perhaps  it  was  something 
worse,  in  an  assistant  matron — but,  notwithstanding  the 
gravity  of  that  title  and  office,  I  was  but  a  young  woman 
at  the  time ;  moreover  I  was  keeping  company  on  my 
Sundays  out  with  Mr.  John  Adams,  my  present  lord  and 
master:  we  were  engaged  in  waiting  only  till  he  got  a 
step  higher  in  a  certain  city  office,  and  could  begin  house- 
keeping with  respectable  prospects.  My  own  little  ro- 
mance made  me  sympathize  with  poor  Jemima  more 
than  I  ought  to  have  done,  according  to  strict  regulations. 
I  promised,  on  the  spot,  never  to  report,  never  to  reveal 
her  secret;  and  after  a  good  long  look  at  the  diamond 
necklace,  I  left  her  and  it  safely  locked  up  in  No.  49, 
believing  that  the  energy  which  had  recovered  the  long- 
lost  gems  would  keep  them  securely. 

When  the  Josephs  came  next  visiting  day  there  was  a 
variation  in  the  dialogue.  Jemima  solemnly  assured 
them  of  her  complete  repentance,  and  the  un- 
feigned joy  which  sparkled  in  their  eyes  would  have  given 
anybody  unacquainted  with  the  secret  an  immense 
opinion  of  their  moral  principles. 

After  that,  no  stone  was  left  unturned,  no  effort  spared 
to  abridge  the  time  of  Jemima's  penal  servitude.  Every 
official,  from  the  Home  Secretary  downward,  was  be- 
sieged with  applications  and  petitions,  and  what  influ- 
ence they  brought  to  bear  on  the  superior  authorities  was 
never  made  known  to  me,  but  Jacobs  got  her  sentence 
commuted  and  was  released  from  my  ward  and  custody 
within  one  month,  reckoned  from  that  memorable  night. 

She  went  her  way  exactly  as  she  came;  there  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  departure  of  the  Jewish  maid 
but  an  unusual  amount  of  humble  thanks  and  acknowl- 
edgments to  all  the  prison  matrons,  especially  myself. 

The  next  sight  I  got  of  her  was  on  one  of  my  Sundays 
out,  when  the  Josephs' carriage  passed  me  in  Cheapside, 
I  presume  from  the  family  mansion.  If  Mrs.  Samuel 
recognized  me,  she  did  not  appear  to  do  so.  Our  ways 
were  different  and  we  never  came  in  the  slightest  contact; 
but  two  years  after,  when  Mr.  Adams  and  I  were  think- 
ing of  going  to  church  together,  a  very  handsome  wed- 
ding dress  was  sent  home  to  me,  with  a  small  brilliant 
stuck  in  the  one  corner  of  it,  and  I  knew  the  gift  came 
from  Jemima  Jacobs. — Chambers's  Journal. 


A  surgeon  who  is  often  absent-minded  was  dining  at 
the  house  of  a  friend.  "Doctor,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  "  as  you  are  so  clever  with  the  knife,  we  must  ask 
you  to  carve  the  leg  of  mutton."  "  With  pleasure,"  was 
the  reply.  And  setting  to  work,  he  made  a  deep  incision 
in  the  joint  of  the  meat.  Then — whatever  was  he  think- 
ing about  ? — he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  lint, 
together  with  several  linen  bandages,  and  bound  up  the 
"  wound  "  in  due  form.  The  guests  were  stricken  dumb 
at  the  sight.  But  he,  still  deeply  absorbed  in  thought, 
spoke  as  follows:  "With  rest  and  care  he  will  soon  be 
better!"—  Gil  Bias. 


A  clergyman's  daughter,  looking  over  the  MSS.  left  by 
her  father  in  his  study,  chanced  upon  the  following  sen- 
tence: "  I  love  to  look  upon  a  young  man.  There  is  a 
hidden  potency  concealed  within  his  breast  which  charms 
and  pains  me."  She  sat  down,  and  blushingly  added  : 
"  Them's  my  sentiments  exactly,  papa— all  but  the  pains." 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  FRASER  RIVER 


BY  OTTO  GRKF.NHOOn. 


In  the  fall  of  1859,  Hill's  Bar,  on  the  Fraser  river, 
British  Columbia,  was  a  physical  reproduction  of  the 
mining  camps  that  characterized  California  only  a  lew 
years  before.  The  reported  discoveries  of  wondrous  gold 
fields  in  that  inhospitable  region  attracted  to  it  a  large 
number  of  miners  and  adventurers  of  every  class  from  the 
yet  young  Golden  State.  At  that  period  Hill's  Bar  num- 
bered perhaps  two  hundred  Califomians,  pursuing  various 
vocations,  but  principally  mining,  among  whom  were  the 
following  San  Franciscans,  who  had  played  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  role  in  the  early  history  of  that  city :  Charles 
Wilson,  Ned  McGowan,  Barney  Mulligan,  James  Far- 
rell,  Louis  and  Peter  Burns,  John  Bagley,  Alexander 
Roberts,  Robert  Gushing,  and  several  others  whose  names 
the  writer  is  unable  to  secure.  The  American  colony  at 
Hill's  Bar,  taken  altogether,  was  as  motley  an  assemblage 
as  the  mind  can  conceive.  As  a  generality  they  were 
men  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  generous  to 
their  own  disadvantage,  but  votaries  of  all  manner  of  ad- 
venture and  overflowing  in  such  a  measure  with  animal 
spirits  and  vitality  as  to  frequently  arouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  staid  British  elemertt  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

On  Christmas  eve,  1859,  the  San  Franciscans  herein 
named,  accompanied  by  others,  bent  upon  having  what 
in  those  unrestricted  days  was  termed  "  a  socially  good 
time,"  crossed  the  river  and  visited  the  town  of  Fort 
Yale,  a  half-mile  distant.  That  night  a  negro  saloon- 
keeper at  Fort  Yale  gave  a  ball,  to  which  the  Hill's  Bar 
men  for  quite  a  while  unsuccessfully  desired  to  gain 
peaceable  admittance,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
eventually  forced  an  entrance  into  the  hall,  not  without 
encountering  determined  resistance,  however.  A  few- 
stout  blows  w:ere  exchanged  and  several  glasses  shivered, 
and  when  the  Califomians  became  surfeited  with  the  lim- 
ited amusement  the  dance  afforded  they  retired,  the 
acknowledged  heroes  of  the  night. 

At  that  time  there  was  at  Fort  Yale  a  pedantic  Justice 
of  the  Peace  named  Wandell.  His  dislike  of  an  Ameri- 
can was  more  intense  than  the  hatred  a  patriotic  French- 
man harbors  this  day  against  a  subject  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  he  concluded  that  the  disturbance  at  the 
negro  ball  would  furnish  him  a  most  desirable  oppor- 
tunity to  severely  punish  the,  to  him,  unwelcome  invaders 
of  British  soil.  No  American  was  ever  the  recipient  of 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  this  bigoted  Dogberry,  and  it  was 
no  unusual  act  on  his  part  to  keep  Americans  incarcer- 
ated in  a  foul  cell  month  after  month  for  the  most  trivial 
offense,  without  giving  them  a  hearing.  The  Hill's  Bar 
offenders,  cognizant  of  Wandell's  prejudice,  declined  to 
submit  their  case  to  him,  and  demanded  a  trial  before 
the  Justice  of  their  own  camp,  a  man  named  Perry.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  princioal  witness  for  the  de- 
fense, although  no  participant  in  the  disturbance,  had 
been  locked  up  by  Wandell's  order. 

The  Americans  evidenced  an  unmistakable  indisposi- 
tion to  have  their  trial  proceed  without  their  witness. 

"  How  is  the  witness  for  your  defense  to  appear,  when 
he  is  himself  a  prisoner?"  abstractedly  inquired  Judge 
Perry,  whose  legal  lore  was  evidently  greatly  abridged. 

"Send  your  constable,  properly  empowered  to  bring 
him,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

The  suggestion  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  learned 
jurist,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  several  hours,  when 
intelligence  was  received  that  Wandell,  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
superinduced  perhaps  by  the  absorption  of  an  extra  large- 
quantity  of  spirits,  had  also  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
Hill's  Bar  official.  The  feeling  of  indignation  w  hich  this 
startling  news  gave  birth  to  at  the  Bar  was  intense  in- 
deed. 

Judge  Perry  was  nonplussed,  and  had  to  seek  American, 
guidance  for  further  action  in  the  case,  which  was  assum- 
ing a  serious  phase.  Charles  Wilson  acted  as  spokesman, 
and  said : 

"Judge,  if  you  will  permit  us  Americans  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the  (juecn  f°r  die  space  of 
twelve  hours  time,  we  will  guarantee  to  have  our  witness 
and  your  constable  on  Hill's  Bar  long  before  we  are  again 
American  citizens.  And  we  will,  furthermore,  arrest 
Judge  Wandell  for  contempt  of  court." 

The  requisite  oath  was  administered,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  thereafter  a  small  battalion  of  well-armed  Ameri- 
cans, the  leader  provided  with  proper  credentials,  rowed 
across  the  river  to  Fort  Yale.  The  rescuers  marched  to 
Wandell's  office  with  a  martial  air,  as  if  they  had  belonged 
to  the  'Old  Guard." 

Although  the  court  was  in  session,  the  leader  uncere- 
moniously placed  Wandell  under  arrest  and  ordered  him 
to  deliver  up  the  prison  keys.  The  judicial  martinet 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and  feeling  assured  that 
his  captors  were  in  dead  earnest,  he  doggedly  obeyed 
tneir  orders.  T.he  constable  and  witness  were  at  once 
released  from  their  respective  places  of  confinement,  as 
well  as  numerous  Americans  held  for  trifling  offenses. 

Wandell,  after  mustering  a  bit  of  courage,  boisterously 
objected  to  being  treated  with  such  indignity  by  a  horde 
of  "blarsted  aliens;"  but  he  was  safely  landed  before 
Judge  Perry,  who  fined  him  for  contempt,  and  the  ac- 


cused Americans  were  discharged  with  a  light  reprimand. 

In  the  few  hours  during  which  these  incidents  were  be- 
ing enacted  the  British  residents  of  Fort  Yale  were  furi- 
ous with  excitement,  and  the  respectable  American 
element  had  to  accept  its  share  of  abuse  with  the  rougher 
class,  the  infuriated  Englishmen  evincing  no  disposition 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

When  the  excitement  had  reached  its  highest  pitch, 
Wandell  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Governor  Douglass, 
at  Victoria,  charging  the  Americans  along  the  Fraser 
river  with  high  treason  and  an  almost  successful  inaugu- 
ration of  a  reign  of  terror  and  anarchy. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  movements  of  the  indig- 
nant Wandell  did  not  remain  sub  rosa  long,  and  soon  it 
was  whispered  that  the  Governor  would  certainly  send 
troops  up  the  river  to  annihilate  the  entire  American 
colony.  The  resident  Americans  of  all  classes,  not  placing 
much  faith  in  the  mercy  of  a  small  British  army,  prepared 
themselves  for  the  most  desperate  emergency,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  there  was  scarcely  an  American 
at  Hill's  Bar  or  at  Fort  Yale  who  had  not  constructed 
himself  into  a  walking  arsenal. 

In  verification  of  the  popular  belief,  a  company  of 
mounted  infantry,  fully  equipped  for  a  campaign,  arrived 
at  Fort  Yale,  accompanied  by  Circuit  Jud  e  Higby,  the 
Crown  counsel  and  other  British  dignitaries  from  Vic- 
toria, also  one  |ules  David,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee. 

The  arrival  of  the  troops  and  high  officials  caused  no 
little  commotion  in  that  small  town,  and  the  more  un- 
reasonable English  element  suggested  the  expediency  of 
the  immediate  arrest  and  trial  of  all  suspected  Ameri- 
cans; but  wiser  counsel  prevailed.  Had  such  summary 
action  been  taken,  civil  war  on  a  small  scale  would  have 
been  inevitable.  The  Americans  had  been  misrepre- 
sented by  Wandell,  and  they  felt  confident  of  their  ability 
to  clear  themselves,  if  the  Victoria  officials  would  grant 
them  a  fair  hearing;  but  they  were  determined  not  to 
allow  one  of  their  number  to  be  taken  either  by  the  civil 
or  military  authorities.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  re- 
sulted in  great  loss  of  life  and  property  on  both  sides. 
Eventually  it  was  decided  that  several  of  the  leading 
Americans  should  pay  their  respects  to  the  civil  officials 
from  Victoria  and  confer  with  them  as  to  the  best  method 
of  adjusting  the  insignificant  difficulty  which  had  un- 
necessarily summoned  them  to  Fort  Yale.  While  the 
conference  was  happily  progressing  Ned  McGowdn  un- 
fortunately met  Jules  David  on  the  street,  and  'recog- 
nizing him  as  one  of  the  men  who  had  subjected  him  to 
much  annoyance  during  the  San  Francisco  Vigilance 
Committee  days,  he  unhesitatingly  proceeded  to  knock 
him  down  and  otherwise  handle  him  indelicately.  This 
was  a  signal  for  renewed  excitement.  The  English  resi- 
dents, ignorant  of  David's  antecedents,  and  supposing 
him  to  be  a  victim  of  an  assault  simply  because  he  had 
accompanied  the  Victoria  party,  grew  boundlessly  furi- 
ous, and  if  McGowan  had  not  speedily  escaped  to  Hill's 
Bar  his  life  would  certainly  have  paid  the  penalty  for  his 
untimely  indiscretion. 

Furthermore,  McGowan's  conduct  in  this  particular 
almost  disturbed  the  conference,  which  was  tending  in 
the  direction  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  trouble. 

However,  without  entering  into  tiresome  details,  the 
representatives  of  both  factions  arrived  at  an  understand- 
ing to  the  effect  that  a  mass  meeting  be  held  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  when  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
the  Americans  to  present  their  side  of  the  question  at 
issue. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  shake  building,  capa- 
ble of  holding  five  hundred  people.  At  an  early  hour  a 
surging  mass  of  humanity  arrived  at  the  main  entrance, 
and  the  Americans  were  easily  distinguishable  by  their 
regardlessness  of  attire,  they  being  principally  miners, 
who  in  that  region  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  dress. 
Every  seat  and  all  standing-room  in  this  fragile  structure 
were  occupied  upon  this  important  occasion.  Ned  Mc- 
Gowan, being  a  fluent  and  convincing  speaker,  was  to 
have  presented  the  American  side  of  the  case;  but  as  he 
was  unable  to  put  in  an  appearance,  owing  to  his  un- 
friendly encounter  on  the  previous  day,  John  Bagley  was 
selected  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen.  This 
speaker  proved  very  unhappy  in  his  selection  of  language, 
and  the  British  element  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  meet- 
ing boisterously  demonstrated  their  disinclination  to  listen 
to  him;  hence  the  meeting  had  to  be  dismissed  without 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result. 

Now  another  consultation  was  necessary,  and  the 
Americans  were  granted  the  privilege  of  submitting  their 
defense  in  writing,  to  be  read  at  a  public  meeting,  the 
date  of  which  was  fixed  for  the  following  evening.  In 
the  interim  there  was  to  be  no  hostile  demonstration  on 
either  side.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  rickety  shake 
building  was  again  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  just 
as  the  written  defense  was  about  being  read  Charles  Wil- 
son, one  of  the  American  leaders,  clad  in  a  red  shirt, 
pants  (a  little  the  worse  for  wear)  stuck  in  his  boots,  and  a 
shockingly  bad  hat,  requested  permission  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  Wilson  had  in  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco 
been  an  Alderman  and  subsequently  a  Supervisor  of  that 
city,  and  during  that  period  had  frequently  mollified 
mobs  of  greater  or  lesser  numbers  by  a  logical,  if  not 
altogether  eloquent,  line  of  argument. 

tie  mounted  the  speaker's  stand  and  drew  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  existing  "tempest  in  a  teapot."  While  he 
spoke  earnestly  and  recited  the  facts  as  they  were,  he  was 
also  fortunate  enough  to  keep  the .  opposition  in  good 
humor.  He  spoke  as  if  by  inspiration,  and  fairly  cap- 
tured the  good-will  of  his  Fmglisn  listeners.  Upon  con- 
cluding he  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Victoria 
officials  for  having  established  so  good  a  case  for  his 
countrymen,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  the  charge  of 
"high  tn.  ason  "  against  the  American  residents  of  Fort 
Yale  and  Hill's  Bar  was  dismissed.  Wandell,  the  prime 
cause  of  all  the  trouble,  was  soon  thereafter  officially  de- 
capitated, and  no  further  civil  wars  were  threatened  in 
that  immediate  vicinity. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  Judge  Wallace  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly;  because  it  is  painfully  plain  that  a 
schoolmaster  is  needed  in  the  Legislature  to  give  lessons 
in  the  A  P>  C  of  the  railroad  question — not  only  to  a  good 
many  of  the  members  of  the  law-making  body,  but  to  a 
large  number  of  sturdy  editors,  who,  clad  in  the  mail  of 
ignorance,  feel  no  fear  in  offering  battle  to  the  self-evident. 
That  Judge  Wallace's  resolutions  declaring  railroads  not 
to  be  the  private  property  of  the  corporations  which  op- 
erate them  should  be  disputed  at  all  is  humiliating  to 
any  Californian  who  wishes  to  think  that  his  state  is  up 
to  the  average  in  intelligence.  We  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  no  one,  save  Mr.  Stanford  and  his  partners, 
was  prepared  to  take  the  ground  at  this  late  day  that  rail- 
roads are  private  property  and  not  public  highways,  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  which  is  in  the  state.  But  Judge 
Wallace  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  set  speech  in 
defense  of  his  resolutions,  which  no  one  who  has  mas- 
tered the  primary  principles  of  the  transportation  problem 
would  venture  to  antagonize.  Of  course  railroads  are 
public  highways,  and  of  course  the  companies  which  op- 
erate them  are  but  agents  of  the  state,  authorized  by  the 
state  to  collect  toll  for  their  services.  Only  an  intellectual 
Cave-Dweller,  or  a  Central  Pacific  money-king,  will  deny 
these  propositions.  There  is  not  a  court  of  any  caliber  in 
all  the  country  but  will  uphold  them.  All  respectable 
decisions  recognize  their  correctness. 

So  far  as  legal  power  to  control  is  concerned,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Legislature.  That  body,  if  so  minded,  may  force  upon 
the  corporation  such  regulations— by  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  otherwise — as  it  sees  fit.  The  Legislature  can, 
bv  a  majority  vote,  punish  contumacy  by  repealing  the 
charter  of  the  company.  In  other  words,  the  Legislature 
can,  if  it  wishes,  drive  Stanford,  Huntington  and  Crocker 
out  of  business  in  California. 

Judge  Wallace  and  the  legislators  who  follow  his  lead 
should  not  let  this  potential  fact  be  forgotten.  The  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  with  the  object  of  controll- 
ing the  transportation  monopoly  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  will  meet  with  opposition.  We  all  know  how  easy 
lawyers  find  it  to  differ.  No  doubt  objections  to  the  bills 
proposed  will  be  advanced  on  legal  grounds.  The  rail- 
road's lobby  is  always  strong  in  devotion  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  average  member  of  the  Legislature  will,  we 
think,  be  quite  safe  in  taking  Judge  Wallace's  opinion 
against  that  of  any  other  lawyer  in  the  body.  He  is 
away  above  any  of  the  rest  of  the  legislative  lawyers  in 
his  position  at  the  bar.  When  there  is  a  legal  dispute 
under  these  circumstances  the  people  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  anti-monopolists  have  the 
wbip-hand.  They  can  force  the  passage  of  reasonable 
measures  by  holding  the  threat  over  the  monopoly's  tools 
that  obstinate  opposition  will  be  punished  by  a  majority 
vote  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  Central  Pacific's  charter. 
There  should  be  no  squeamishness  about  using  this  threat. 
When  the  people's  representatives  find  themselves  opposed 
by  a  corporation  which  does  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the 
crime  of  bribery  to  protect  its  privileges,  they  should  not 
feel  at  all  timid  about  grasping  any  club  at  hand  to  bring 
it  into  subjection. 

Judge  Wallace,  we  regret  to  see,  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  protest  that  he  and  the  other  legislators  who  are  of 
his  way  of  thinking  have  no  "cinch  bills  "  in  contempla- 
tion. A  "  cinch  bill  "  means  a  measure  that,  under  pre- 
tense of  regulating  the  Central  Pacific  in  the  future, 
would  punish  it  for  its  past  misconduct.  No  apprehen- 
sion need  be  felt  on  this  head.  There  is  not  the  least 
danger  that  the  corporation  will  be  "cinched."  It  has, 
in  the  first  place,  too  many  friends  in  the  Lecislature  to 
make  it  possible  to  pass  "  cinch  "  bills,  and  the  power  of 
its  money  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  trusted  to  soften  the 
operation  of  any  laws  directed  against  it.  The  very  best 
that  the  Legislature  is  likely  to  do  in  the  line  of  corrective 
legislation  will  fall  far  short  of  what  it  should  do. 
Nobody  who  is  not  known  to  pipe  with  a  paid  voice  has 
accused  the  Legislature  of  an  intention  to  treat  the'Cen- 


tral; Pacific  with  injustice.  The  danger  lies  altogether  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

It  would  give  us  great  satisfaction  if  the  California 
Legislature  should  take  away  the  charter  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  and  transfer  to  the  state  the  labor  of  operating  the 
roads  now  under  the  control  of  the  corporation.  It  is  in 
such  a  transfer  that  the  solution  of  the  transportation 
puzzle  lies.  These  lines  of  rail  are  in  effect  inland  rivers, 
and  they  must  in  time  be  treated  as  such.  When  the 
state  takes  possession  of  the  rails  and  opens  them  on  the 
same  conditions  as  natural  streams,  the  problem  will  be 
settled.  With  the  rails  free  to  any  person  who  desires  to 
place  a  locomotive  and  train  upon  them — as  the  citizen 
is  now  permitted  to  float  a  boat  wherever  there  is  water — 
there  will  necessarily  be  an  end  of  monopoly.  The  best 
objection  made  to  the  proposal  that  the  government 
operate  the  railroads  is  that  the  number  of  civil  servants 
would  be  enormously  increased.  But  the  increase 
would  be  comparatively  small  if  the  government's 
work  consisted  only  of  keeping  the  tracks  in  repair  and 
regulating  the  time  schedule.  It  is  better  that  this  in- 
crease of  government  employes  should  be  suffered  than 
that  great  corporations  should  continue  to  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  j)eople  in  shaping  legislation. 

Judge  Wallace  has  laid  down  the  sound  principle  that 
the  railroads  belong  to  the  state,  and  the  Assembly  has 
approved  his  ground.  Now  let  him  and  his  supporters 
stand  ready  to  take  away  from  Stanford,  Huntington  and 
Crocker  their  charters,  if  these  contumacious  citizens 
persist  in  their  defiance  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  enjoy  the  priv- 
i.eges  which  have  already  enriched  them  so  enormously. 

JURIES  AND  JUDGES. 

The  Cincinnati  riot  is  being  utilized  by  a  portion  of  the 
press  as  a  text  for  sermons  against  the  jury  system.  Be- 
cause a  jury  in  Cincinnati  sent  a  murderer  to  the  peni- 
tentiary instead  of  the  gallows,  and  a  bloody  riot  followed, 
we  are  told  that  trial  by  jury  should  be  abolished,  and 
trial  by  judges  substituted. 

This  is  nonsense.  There  are  faults  inseparable  from 
the  jury  system,  but  they  are  trifling  compared  to  the  evils 
that  would  follow  the  transfer  of  the  jury's  functions  to 
the  bench.  Ignorance,  stupidity,  prejudice  and  dishon- 
esty find  their  way  into  the  jury-box,  it  is  true,  but  so  also 
do  they  find  their  way  to  the  bench.  Judges  and  lawyers 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  imperfect  working  of  the 
jury  system.  We  owe  most  of  our  laws  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Lawyers  crowd  into  the  legislatures,  and  their 
influence  guides  the  law-making  energy.  That  influence 
is  all  against  directness  and  simplicity.  We  are  indebted 
to  it  for  the  plan  of  selection  which  shuts  out  intelligent 
men  from  jury  duty. 

What  is  needed  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  jury  system, 
but  the  overthrow  of  the  lawyer-made  rules  which  exclude 
from  service  citizens  who  read  and  think.  We  need  a 
radical  change  in  the  grounds  of  challenge.  The  fact 
that  a  man  has  read  the  news  of  the  day  should  not  be 
held  to  unfit  him  to  try  a  case.  No  man  can  read  an 
account  of  a  crime  without  forming  some  opinion  from 
his  reading  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person 
accused;  but  if  a  man  holding  this  inevitable  opinion  is 
willing  to  swear  that  he  can  render  a  fair  verdict  on  the 
evidence  adduced  in  court,  he  should  be  accepted.  To 
reject  him  is  equivalent  to  declaring  that  no  man  with 
mind  enough  to  form  a  judgment  upon  facts  presented  to 
him  is  suitable  for  jury  duty.  This  idiotic  declaration  is 
made  in  every  court  in  the  country  daily.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  juries  chosen  for  the  very  reason  of  their 
ignorance  and  mental  inferiority  so  often  outrage  com- 
mon sense  by  their  verdicts.  It  is  astonishing  that  they 
do  not  do  it  oftener. 

Good  lawyers  tell  us  that  judges,  even  hampered  as 
they  are  by  custom  and  precedent,  are  still  clothed  with 
enough  discretion  to  remedy,  if  they  care  to,  many  of  the 
more  prominent  follies  of  the  system  of  selection.  They 
can  stop  pettifogging  lawyers  from  asking  silly  questions; 
they  can  refuse  challenges  based  on  quibbles ;  they  can 
prevent  the  bewildering  tricks  by  which  conscientious 
men,  capable  of  being  good  jurors,  are  made  to  seem 
possessed  of  prejudices  from  which  they  are  free,  and  are 
so  rejected  to  give  room  to  men  too  stupid  to  think;  in 
short  judges  can,  if  so  minded,  apply  good  sense  to  the 
selection  of  juries,  and  greatly  raise  their  standard  of  in- 
telligence and  integrity.  But  we  cannot  trust  the  judges 
to  give  us  reforms.  The  bench  is  inflexibly  conservative. 
We  need  legislation  to  do  away  with  the  rules  and  prece- 
dents set  up  by  the  lawyers,  and  which  make  their  trade 
brisk,  whatever  t,hey  do  for  the]  public, 


Those  who  talk  of  turning  the  jury's  duty  over  to  the 
judge  do  not  tell  us  what  guaranty  we  are  to  have  that  the 
work  would  be  better  done.  Judges  are  but  men,  and  as 
a  class  not  a  superior  lot,  by  any  means.  If  jurors  have 
too  little  respect  for  the  law,  judges  have  too  much.  It  is 
by  the  jury  system  that  we  get  common  sense  infused 
into  the  administration  of  the  law.  Human  nature  has  a 
chance  in  the  jury-box  to  assert  itself  against  statutes 
which  disregard  it.  The  bench  worships  technicality; 
the  jury  is  hostile  to  it.  In  spite  of  enactments  a  jury 
will  not  convict  a  husband  or  father  who  kills  the  seducer, 
whereas  a  judge,  guided  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  would 
hang  the  avenger  of  his  outraged  honor.  Any  judge 
would  have  sent  Cox  to  the  gallows  for  the  slaying  of 
McLaughlin ;  no  jury  would  have  done  it.  The  law 
would  have  been  upon  the  judge's  side;  but  a  jury  would 
have  been  controlled  by  that  sense  of  justice  which  no 
law  can  smother.  We  had  rather  trust  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  average  citizen  in  the  determination  of  a  cause 
than  to  the  bench,  whose  judgment  is  influenced  by  the  law- 
books. Cox  was  given  law  for  sixteen  years,  and  had  to 
find  justice  for  himself.  No  jury,  however  stupid,  could 
have  been  so  blind  to  right  and  wrong  as  successive  Su- 
preme Courts  were  in  their  inconclusive  treatment  of  the 
case  of  Cox  vs.  McLaughlin  for  half  a  lifetime.  The 
judge  who  burrows  in  the  dust  of  precedent  is  a  worse 
enemy  of  justice  than  the  stupidest  juryman  that  ever 
gave  a  verdict  on  sympathy,  regardless  of  evidence. 

Let  those  who  fancy  that  the  bench  would  be  a 
desirable  substitute  for  the  jury  look  at  our  own  Supreme 
Court.  A  tribunal  that  has  decided  a  given  question 
both  ways,  and  found  justice  powerless  before  such  an 
obstacle  as  an  omitted  letter  of  the  alphabet,  does  not 
offer  any  great  chance  of  improvement  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  the  average  jury.  When  some  scheme  shall  be 
devised  that  will  assure  the  placing  upon  the  bench  of 
only  men  of  large  minds,  good  sense  and  pure  character, 
we  shall  be  willing  to  see  the  task  of  rendering  verdicts 
taken  away  from  the  citizen  and  given  to  the  judge ;  but 
not  before. 

Among  the  objects  of  the  Cincinnati  mob's  animosity 
was  the  lawyer  who  saved  the  neck  of  the  murderer  whose 
inadequate  punishment  provoked  the  riot.  Since  life  was 
held  so  cheap  in  Ohio's  chief  city,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  while  the  killing  was  going  on  so  recklessly  this 
lawyer  was  not  hanged.  No  doubt  he  is  as  good  as  his 
class,  but  his  class  is  a  curse  to  society.  It  is  expected 
of  all  other  men  that  they  shall  have  regard  for  truth, 
honesty  and  justice,  but  the  lawyer  has  established  a 
moral  code  under  which  all  that  is  required  of  him  is 
success.  If  he  can  save  his  client,  no  matter  how  guilty 
the  client  may  be,  he  expects  praise.  He  denies  the 
right  of  his  fellow-citizen  to  look  into  his  methods.  He 
asks  credit  for  doing  things  that  would  cover  other  men 
with  infamy.  The  private  citizen  who  would  lie  for  a  fee, 
the  editor  who  would  write  against  his  conscience  for  a 
fee,  the  legislator  who  would  vote  in  consideration  of  a 
fee,  are  all  counted  as  scoundrels.  But  the  lawyer  may 
do  anything  for  a  fee  and  still  be  classed  as  an  honorable 
man.  A  fee,  under  the  lawyer's  code,  sanctifies  all 
villainy.  His  answer  to  any  accusation  of  having  sunk 
his  conscience  to  win  his  case  is  answered  with  the  com- 
plete justification,  "I  got  my  fee."  The  Legislature  is 
sitting  in  an  extra  session  provoked  by  the  unbearable 
fleecing  of  the  public  by  a  rich  railroad  company.  This 
company  employs  lawyers  and  newspapers  to  help  it 
retain  the  privilege  of  stealing  from  the  people.  The 
newspapers  which  lend  themselves  to  a  defense  of  the 
corporation's  plunderings  receive  along  with  their  shame- 
ful earnings  the  public's  contempt ;  but  the  lawyers  who 
do  the  same  kind  of  work  are  not  looked  down  upon. 
We  all  despise  the  poor  devil  who  writes  under  orders  on 
the  Sacramento  Record-Union  or  the  Call  and  Bulletin  of 
this  city,  but  we  tip  our  hats  to  Creed  Haymond,  Harvey 
Brown,  Mr.  Sanderson  or  Colonel  Barnes,  who  are  doing 
just  what  the  hired  newspaper  writers  are  doing.  There 
should  be  no  such  distinction.  That  it  exists  is  owing  to 
the  lawyers,  who  have  so  banished  conscience  from  their 
profession  that  we  have  ceased  to  look  for  it  there.  If 
the  Cincinnati  lawyer  had  been  hanged  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing,  for  it  would  have  set  people  to  asking 
whether  he  deserved  the  rope  or  not ;  and  so  the  inquiry 
would  have  broadened,  and  the  question  of  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  legal  profession  would  have  been 
debated.  If  any  lawyer  can  tell  us  why  a  man  should 
consider  that  his  admission  to  the  bar  releases  him  from 
all  obligation  to  regard  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  columns  of  The  San  Franciscan  are  free  to  him  to 
do  it. 

Lawyers,  on  the  bench  or  pff  it,  are  not  so  much  better 
than  other  men.that  we  can  afford  to  close  the  jury-box 
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and  turn  over  to  them  the  decision  of  questions  affecting 
the  property,  liberty  and  life  of  the  citizen. 


THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 


The  action  of  Admiral  Hewitt  in  offering  a  bribe  for 
the  head— in  other  words,  for  the  murder— of  the  Nubian 
chief,  Osman  Digma,  with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  open 
war,  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry,  What  are  the  laws  of 
war?  A  moment's  reflection  will  tell  us  that  such  laws 
exist.  There  are  many  ways  of  injuring  an  enemy  which 
no  commander  of  a  civilized  force  will  attempt  deliber- 
ately. To  slay  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  to  poison  wells 
or  supplies,  to  get  rid  of  a  hostile  general  by  assassination, 
are  measures  which  no  civilized  nation  dreams  of  adopt- 
ing, however  great  the  temptation.  During  our  own  civil 
war  the  death  of  General  Lee  might  have  turned  the 
doubtful  issue  of  the  struggle  easily;  and  in  the  Prussian 
invasion  of  France  the  life  of  Von  Moltke  was  worth  half 
a  million  of  soldiers  to  the  invaders ;  yet  both  Lee  and 
Von  Moltke  were  safer  from  assassination  than  the  heads 
of  their  governments  in  their  cabinets  in  full  peace.  For 
generations  the  lives  of  prisoners  have  been  sacred  in  in- 
ternational war,  however  bitter  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
struggle.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  war  in  which  the 
antipathies  of  race,  religion  and  empire  ran  higher  than 
they  did  in  the  last  conflict  between  Russia  and  Turkey; 
nevertheless  as  soon  as  Osman  Pasha  laid  down  his  arms 
at  Plevna,  after  his  fierce  onslaught  on  the  Russian  lines, 
the  life  of  every  Turk  was  respected  by  the  victors.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  but  the  task  is  need- 
less. It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  usages  respected 
by  the  Russian  Autocrat  and  the  Turkish  Sultan  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  admitted  laws  of  modern  war  by  more 
enlightened  nations. 

The  usages  of  war  are  moreover  changeable  according 
to  those  of  the  age.  A  century  ago  it  was  held  perfectly 
legitimate  to  refuse  quarter  to  a  garrison  which  had  pro- 
longed a  helpless  defense,  or  to  deliberately  hand  a  town 
over  to  military  pillage.  Both  practices  have  been  wholly 
abandoned  in  civilized  warfare  since  at  least  the  days  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  There  has  been  no  convention,  no 
international  conference  on  the  subject.  The  public 
sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  has  decided  that  such 
practices  are  on  the  whole  as  useless  in  determining  the 
issue  of  a  war  as  the  use  of  the  scalping-knife  would  be, 
and  they  have  been  dropped  as  needless  atrocities.  Pub- 
lic opinion  alone  has  effected  the  change.  The  Geneva 
Conference, .which  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  ambu- 
lances and  the  corps  attached  to  them  under  the  standard 
of  the  red  cross,  was  the  only  thing  approaching  the  form 
of  an  international  tribunal  in  all  those  changes.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  public  opinion  is  to 
maintain  its  power  as  an  unwritten  code,  it  must  speak 
with  no  uncertain  sound.  It  must  be  the  common  voice 
of  the  civilized  world,  not  that  of  any  particular  people. 
The  temptation  to  relapse  into  barbarities  in  the  heat  of 
a  close  conflict  is  often  very  strong,  and  it  is  only  a  very 
well  recognized  usage  that  can  keep  it  in  check,  where 
usage  is  the  sole  restraining  power  on  human  passion.  If 
generals  are  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  war  at 
discretion,  we  may  quickly  find  ourselves  retrograding  to 
the  barbarities  which  marked  the  campaigns  of  Turenne 
and  Marlborough. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  cannot  but  view  with  grave 
apprehension  such  acts  as  Admiral  Hewitt's  bid  for  his 
opponent's  head,  or  the  destruction  of  the  Winter  Palace 
at  Pekin  in  1859,  by  the  English  and  French  invaders. 
The  first,  indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  atrocious,  for  even 
savages  recoil  to  some  extent  from  hiring  murder,  as  the 
British  Admiral  has  tried  to  do.  His  apologists  will  no 
doubt  claim  that  in  dealing  with  barbarians  the  laws  of 
civilized  war  cannot  be  applied.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  unquestionable  that  a  civilization  which  deliber- 
ately adopts  the  ways  of  barbarism  the  moment  its  in- 
terests or  passions  are  excited  has  no  claims  to  the  name. 
We  believe  that  Crook's  conduct  in  dealing  with  the 
Apaches  was  governed  by  the  true  principle  involved  in 
such  cases.  He  repressed  their  outbreak  with  a  strong 
hand,  but  he  refused  to  retaliate  in  kind.  If  the  Apaches 
were  barbarous  in  their  deeds,  it  was  all  the  more  reason 
why  civilized  men  should  keep  from  the  perpetration  of 
similar  horrors.  The  system  pursued  by  Admiral  Hewitt 
is  based  on  directly  opposite  principles.  With  him,  as 
with  many  other  European  officers  in  their  dealings  with 
foreign  races,  the  mere  fact  of  opposing  his  forces  puts  the 
enemy  outside  all  law.  In  European  contests,  no  doubt, 
they  will  behave  with  moderation;  but,  like  the  old  buc- 
caneers, they  seem  to  hold  that  outside  Europe  there  are 
no  laws  of  either  war  or  peace  which  an  officer  need  re- 
spect. 


There  is  something  peculiarly  strange  in  the  popular 
idea  of  morality  entertained,  especially  in  England,  on 
such  points.  Forgery,  murder  or  robbery  within  the 
torrid  zone  is  not  held  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  British  gentleman.  Lord  Clive  did  not  hesitate  to 
swindle  the  great  Hindoo  banker  Omichund,  by  means 
of  a  forged  treaty,  to  a  measure  which  would  have  sent 
him  to  the  penitentiary  in  any  civilized  country;  yet  he 
was  willingly  admitted  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
British  General  in  Cabul  during  the  first  occupation  of 
that  city  felt  no  moral  difficulty  about  getting  up  a  plot 
for  the  murder  of  Akhbar  Khan ;  and  now  Admiral 
Hewitt  openly  bids  for  the  taking  off  of  Osman  Digma 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  British  government  is  ad- 
dressing remonstrances  to  the  United  States  on  the  laxity 
of  its  laws  against  conspiracy.  The  worst  feature  of  this 
peculiarity  is  that  habits  of  lawlessness  acquired  in  foreign 
lands  are  apt  to  become  familiar  to  military  traditions. 
Soldiers  who  have  been  trained  to  butcher  Arabs  or  Zulus 
in  cold  blood,  or  to  burn  down  cities  in  China  or  Egypt, 
are  liable  to  retain  their  traditions  on  other  fields  ot  ser- 
vice. The  atrocities  of  one  side  may  easily  produce 
reprisals,  and  the  gain  which  humanity  has  made  in  tem- 
pering the  fierceness  of  war  may  be  lost  in  a  campaign,  if 
the  early  examples  of  lawlessness  be  not"  checked  by 
public  opinion. 

We  in  America  have  had  experience  of  the  amenities 
of  British  warfare  when  carried  on  at  a  distance  from 
home.  No  British  officer  would  have  treated  Naples  or 
Bordeaux  in  Napoleon's  time  as  Cockburn  treated  Wash- 
ington. The  wanton  destruction  of  the  Capitol  and  pub- 
lic buildings  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  disgraceful 
piece  of  vandalism  in  Europe,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic 
the  British  commanders  felt  themselves  free  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  war.  The  United  States  in  1812  was  to 
them  very  much  what  Egypt  is  to  their  successors  to-day. 
It  was  too  remote  to  be  counted  fairly  among  civilized 
powers,  and  so  generals  did  as  they  pleased,  without  re- 
monstrance or  check  from  the  government  at  home. 
America  to-day  has  no  reason  to  fear  any  renewal  of  simi- 
lar atrocities  on  her  own  soil ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press our  condemnation  of  them  when  repeated  in  other 
lands.  Murder  and  the  subornation  of  murder  seem  to 
us  much  the  same  in  Egypt  as  in  England ;  and  if  it  is 
only  by  such  methods  that  civilization  can  be  introduced 
into  Africa,  by  all  means  let  such  civilization  stay  away 
forever. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


The  California  "Representatives  have  agreed  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  ally  themselves  with  Mr.  Randall's  band  of 
Protection  Democrats  in  opposition  to  the  Morrison  bill. 
No  doubt  considerations  of  party  policy  have  moved  our 
Congressmen  to  take  this  position.  We  know  by  personal 
acquaintance  that  several  of  them  are  Free  Traders.  But 
their  party,  they  think,  cannot  win  on  an  anti-Protection 
platform,  so  they  yield  their  own  notions  of  what  is  right 
in  deference  to  what  they  believe  to  be  public  opinion. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  them  for  doing  this.  It  is  their 
duty  to  represent  their  constituents.  The  people  have 
the  right  to  be  wrong,  if  they  so  will.  But  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  Representatives  have  made  a  mistake. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
state  are  in  favor  of  Protection.  We  think  that  a  politi- 
cal battle  fought  on  the  issue  would  give  the  victory  to 
the  Anti-Protectionists.  The  pocket  is  an  eloquent 
pleader,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  here  are  assuredly 
not  served  by  the  tariff.  The  chief  industry  is  agricul- 
ture, and  the  farmer  who  is  a  Protectionist  is  not  as  intel- 
ligent as  he  ought  to  be.  He  sends  his  grain  to  England, 
and  its  price  is  fixed  in  an  unprote<  ted  market;  but  when 
he  buys  as  well  as  sells  in  this  market,  he  finds  when  he 
brings  his  purchases  home  that  he  is  subjected  to  a  hea  vy 
toll  from  which  most  of  his  competitors  are  free.  Indeed 
there  is  no  sufferer  from  the  tariff  like  the  farmer.  It 
does  not  raise  the  price  of  his  produce,  but  it  raises  the  price 
of  nearly  everything  he  buys.  For  a  California  farmer  to 
be  a  Protectionist  is  an  absurdity.  As  well  might  a  rilled 
passenger  on  a  stage  stopped  by  Black  Bart  devote  him- 
self to  friendly  efforts  to  restore  that  enterprising  ex- 
citizen  to  liberty.  The  tariff  robs  the  farmer,  and  gives 
him  nothing  in  return.  His  house,  his  clothes,  his  im- 
plements, all  cost  him  much  more  than  they  would  if 
the  tariff  were  wiped  out.  Our  Representatives  think  that 
they  will  please  their  farming  constituents  by  upholding 
the  tariff.  Perhaps  they  will,  but  if  they  do  it  will  be  be- 
cause their  farming  constituents  are  fools,  who  fancy  that 
they  are  making  money  by  selling  in  a  cheap  market  and 
buying  in  a  dear  one. 

The  fundamental  unfairness  of  the  protective  system 


has  a  timely  illustration  in  the  combined  and  very  ener- 
getic effort  of  our  wool-growers  to  maintain  a  high  tariff 
on  imported  wool.  A  heavy  duty  means  fancy  profits  to 
the  wool-producer,  but  these  profits  are  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  us,  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  business  of 
breeding  sheep.  It  is  more  im|»rtant  that  clothes  and 
blankets  should  be  made  cheap  than  that  raw  wool 
should  be  made  dear.  The  interest  of  every  consumer 
should  make  him  a  Free  Trader.  This  state  is,  aside 
from  agriculture,  more  of  a  consumer  than  a  producer. 
Why,  then,  should  the  California  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  stand  out  for  Protection?  Merely 
because  our  Representatives  think  that  the  majority  of 
their  constituents  are  persons  who  don't  know  what  is 
good  for  them. 


AN  UN-AMERICAN  MOVEMENT. 

It  begins  to  look  quite  probable  that  the  Republicans 
will  nominate  Secretary  of  War  Lincoln  to  the  Vice 
Presidency.  In  his  case  it  has  not  proved  a  misfortune 
to  be  the  son  of  a  famous  father.  It  is  only  because  of 
his  father  that  we  know  anything  about  him.  If  his 
name  had  not  been  Lincoln,  Mr.  Garfield  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  lifting  him  out  of  obscurity.  If  his 
name  were  not  Lincoln  nobody  would  think  of  mention- 
ing him  in  connection  with  the  Vice  Presidency.  Mr. 
Lincoln  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  respectable, 
commonplace  man.  If  he  has  any  talents  he  has  never 
displayed  them.  The  politicians  who  are  pushing 
this  mediocre  person  as  a  candidate  for  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  republic  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  his  "  availability"  consists  of  hissonship,  and  nothing 
else.  They  make  no  pretension  that  he  has  any  personal 
qualifications  which  mark  him  as  a  citizen  worthy  of  dis- 
tinction. It  can  be  said  in  his  favor  that  nobody  can 
say  anything  against  him  ;  but  this  negative  merit  is  pos- 
sessed by  every  obscure  and  reputable  man  in  the  coun- 
try. The  "  Lincoln  movement  "  is  essentially  un-Amer- 
ican. Birth  ought  to  count  for  nothing  in  a  republic  ;  yet 
here  is  one  of  the  great  political  parties  putting  a  man 
forward  whose  only  claim  upon  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
is  his  birth.  The  poverty  of  ideas  in  current  politics  is 
illustrated  in  a  very  marked  way  by  this  attempt  to 
"boom"  a  very  ordinary  young  man,  who  represents 
nothing,  but  who  happens  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  great 
man  whose  memory  is  revered  by  his  grateful  country- 
men. It  would  be  a  poor  way  of  showing  appreciation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  to  use 
his  name  for  the  overthrow  of  the  good  republican  prin- 
ciple that  as  a  man's  birth  is  a  thing  beyond  his  power  to 
control,  it  should  count  neither  for  nor  against  him  when 
his  fitness  for  public  service  is  estimated.  If  Mr.  Lincoln 
runs  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the  platform  of  his  birth, 
every  good  American  citizen  ought  to  vote  against  him. 
We  want  no  hereditary  aristocracy  here. 


Justice  Field  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Alta,o{  this 
city,  that  he  has  no  intention  of  competing  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination.  We  are  pleased  to  have 
this  news,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Justice  Field  is  human  ;  and  no  human  being  is  above 
taking  such  a  nomination.  I  ,ike  Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Blaine, 
Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Arthur,  and  all  other  citizens  who  are 
spoken  of  for  this  great  office,  Mr.  Field  would  doubtless 
accept  the  honor  of  a  nomination  if  it  were  proffered.  The 
Democrats  of  this  state  will  show  themselves  to  be  awake 
if  they  refuse  to  accept  the  declination  of  Mr.  Field  as  a 
finality.  He  is  backed  by  a  corporation  that  has  never 
yet  been  discouraged,  and  which  has  at  no  time  shrunk 
from  any  false  pretense  that  would  advance  its  purpose. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  this  corporation  whether  its 
candidate  is  popular  or  the  reverse ;  it  pushes  him  any- 
way. And  so  we  expect  to  see  Justice  Field  pushed. 
Those  who  want  to  make  him  the  Democratic  candidate 
know  how  to  catch  the  California  delegation  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  party,  if  they  want  to  do  it.  This 
is  a  fact  which  Democrats  who  are  hostile  to  Justice  Field 
should  not  forget  for  a  moment. 


Suppose  the  cause  of  the  Cincinnati  rioters  had  been 
one  that  appealed  strongly  to  any  large  class  of  men  over 
the  continent,  can  it  be  doubted  that  sympathetic  riots 
would  have  occurred  everywhere?  If  some  general  abuse, 
of  a  more  exasperating  sort  than  foolish  verdicts  of  juries, 
should  provoke  the  people  to  riot  in  any  city,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  at  contagious  riot.  Cincinnati's  burst  of 
fury,  foolish  and  childish  as  it  was,  is  not  unmeaning.  An 
angry,  burning,  assassinating  mob  is  ever  a  possibility, 
and  its  parents  are  always  in  sight. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  SYMPHONY  IN  RED. 


BY  EIXA  STF.RI.INC.  CTMMINS. 


Vallino  and  I  were  merely  friends,  indulging  in  a  friend- 
shi|j  that  knew  none  of  the  heart-burnings  or  bitter-sweet- 
ness of  love.  We  were  completely  harmonious,  meeting 
each  day  in  the  same  mood  we  separated  the  day  before, 
and  knowing  that  to-morrow  would  find  us  still  the 
same. 

He  was  a  genius,  full  of  love  for  his  art— music;  I  was 
merely  a  plodder  in  mine— painting.  Both  of  us  were 
Bohemians,  living  in  a  small  world  of  our  own.  lie 
mingled  together  a  love  for  all  arts — painting,  music, 
poesy  and  song;  and  by  the  fineness  of  feeling  expressed 
in  his  own  nature,  revealed  a  soul  finely  attuned  to  the 
beautiful. 

He  frequently  exclaimed  in  moments  of  revery,  never 
heeding  me  :  "I  believe  that  heaven  itself  is  to  be  only  a 
harmony— a  harmony  of  sound,  color  and  perfume,  and 
that  the  souls  who  reach  it  will  be  classified  like  notes, 
and  each  unite  to  make  up  the  harmony  of  the  grand 
symphony— the  symphony  of  sound,  color,  perfume  and 
soul.  Ah,  that  would  be  a  heaven  worth  attaining!" 
And  I  would  always  agree  with  him. 

For  years  we  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  daily. 
Fate  had  crossed  our  lives;  and  finally,  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  I  always  filled  the  little  brown  Rebecca  teapot 
with  a  double  portion  of  the  fragrant  leaf,  and  awaited  his 
coming.  He  generally  sighed  at  the  homely  bit  of  ware, 
and  said,  "  Wait,  Marana;  in  time  we  shall  have  a  better 
one." 

"  But  no,"  I  would  reply,  being  more  practical  than  he, 
"  this  homely  delft-ware  with  its  lonely  Rebecca  on  the 
side  is  beautiful  in  its  utility,  for  it  stands  the  fire  and 
heat,  which  the  lovely  Satsuma  or  Cloisonne  you  love  so 
well  would  never  do.  With  the  cheerful  fire  and  the 
homely  little  contrivances  I  have  devised  for  my  little 
den — this  Turkey-red  portiere  of  cotton,  the  matting  I 
spread  beneath  our  feet,  the  graceful  though  inexpensive 
tea-jars  gathered  around,  the  bits  of  print  and  photo- 
graphy— this  little  old  Rebecca  teapot  is  infinitely  more 
in  keeping,  if  not  in  harmony  itself." 

"  You  are  right ;  it  is  the  harmony  we  crave,  not  sump- 
tuous discord."  And  then  while  sipping  his  tea,  made  of 
choicest  Orange  Pekoe  (for  our  leaves  were  always  of 
finest  brand,  if  our  delft-ware  was  of  common  kind),  he 
would  scribble  out  the  notes  of  a  new  refrain  or  hum 
some  little  fragments  of  themes  as  yet  hazy  and  undevel- 
oped in  his  mind,  and  I  would  turn  to  my  work  with  a 
sigh,  wishing  it  were  original  and  creative  instead  of  me- 
chanical- although  I  knew  the  latter  meant  a  subsist- 
ence, for  I  could  produce  copies  easily  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  while  with  original  work  I  might 
starve. 

One  evening  there  came  a  knock  —  a  bold,  defiant 
knock-  at  the  door,  and  mechanically  I  said,  "  Come 
in,"  thinking  it  perhaps  the  janitor. 

Instead  there  appeared  the  head  of  a  child  of  ten  years, 
with  small  blue  eyes,  sharp  little  features  and  unkempt 
brown  hair.  She  took  a  quick  view  of  the  whole  apart- 
ment, her  eyes  resting  hungrily  on  the  brown  teapot  and 
slices  of  toast. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  said  I,  compassionately,  for 
there  was  something  wolfish  in  her  look,  dancing  from 
one  to  the  other  she  came  in  with  a  jerk  and  slammed  the 
door. 

"  Shade  of  Murillo!"  exclaimed  Vallino. 

For  the  head,  which  was  unprepossessing  enough, 
seemed  a  capping  of  the  climax,  as  it  were,  to  the  body 
which  followed,  a  slight  little  body  attired  in  a  vermilion 
frock  not  overly  clean,  while  around  the  waist  was  a 
solferino  ribbon  and  cherry-colored  strings  in  the  shoes. 
Vallino  seemed  transfixed  with  horror.  As  for  myself,  I 
must  admit  that  my  color-sense  was  greatly  shocked, 
though  I  resisted  the  desire  to  drive  her  away  and  asked 
her,  simply  from  compassion,  to  come  near  the  fire. 

"  Marana,  what  would  you  do?"  exclaimed  Vallino. 
"  It  is  a  discord— an  awful  discord;  it  will  ruin  our  happy 
harmony." 

The  child's  eyes  fastened  upon  the  toast  so  hungrily 
that  I  could  not  yield  to  his  entreaty.  Fate  had  ordained 
that  she  should  break  into  our  little  world ;  what  was  the 
use  of  resisting?  So  I  held  out  the  plate  to  her.  She  almost 
snatched  the  piece  of  toast  and  devoured  it  greedily. 
I  gave  her  my  cup,  and  she  drank  its  contents  thirstily. 
Again  I  gave  her  the  plate  and  again  the  cup,  till  no 
more  bread  was  left  and  the  teapot  was  empty.  A  little 
color  came  into  her  cheeks  and  a  softer  look  into  her  eyes. 
There  was  a  faint  prophecy  of  beauty  in  the  face,  which 
to  have  suggested  the  moment  before  would  have  been 
the  crudest  satire. 

Vallino  groaned  audibly  and  said:  "I  can  endure  it 
no  longer.  If  you  love  me,  send  her  away.  I  am  all 
jarred  and  set  on  edge." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Vallino,"  said  I,  confidently,  "  she 
is  a  study,  a  symphony,  if  you  will — a  symphony  in  red. 
See,  she  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  notice.  It  can  scarcely 
be  an  accident  to  fall  heir  to  these  shades— this  combina- 
tion of  vermilion,  solferino  and  cherry-color;  it  is  the 
hand  of  fate.  Many  a  symphony  have  I  heard  full  of 
cordant  tones  and  strains  which  only  the  better  pre- 


pared the  ear  for  the  grand  climax;  many  a  symphony 
which  portrayed  the  jars  and  miseries  of  human  life  in 
music,  as  does  this  unfortunate  child  in  color.  Tell  the 
gentleman  your  name,"  said  I,  "  and  perhaps  he  may  let 

you  stay." 

"  Ruby,"  said  the  child,  with  a  glowering  look  at  him. 

Vallino  glanced  at  me  with  a  startled  expression. 

"  By  all  that's  harmonious!  "  he  exclaimed,  "  where  did 
she  get  such  a  name? " 

"  How  old  are  you?"  I  asked,  more  curious  than  ever 
over  our  elfish  visitor ;  "  and  where  do  you  live?  " 

She  glanced  up  at  me  with  a  look  of  cunning,  as  if  to 
read  my  thoughts.  Seeing  me  perfectly  in  earnest  and 
without  any  tendency  to  ridicule  her,  she  became  less  re- 
sentful, less  irritable,  and  said  :  "  I'm  twelve  years,  and 
my  mother  lives  in  No.  10.  She's  a  dressmaker,  and 
ain't  got  home  yet." 

Vallino  motioned  to  me  that  he  could  endure  no  more ; 
that  either  she  must  go  or  he  would.  She  turned  her 
restless  eyes  on  him  and  said  :  "I'm  a-goin',  but  'tain't 
becos'  I'm  afraid  o'  you ;  and  you  ain't  seen  the  last  o'  me 
neither."  And  with  that  strange  jerky  movement  from 
side  to  side  that  was  peculiarly  her  own  she  opened  the 
door  and  went  out,  slamming  it  behind  her. 

Vallino  sank  back  in  the  one  big  chair  I  possessed  with 
his  hand  over  his  eyes.  "  O  hideous  discord!  O  night- 
mare in  color ! " 

As  for  myself,  I  sighed  to  think  that  my  tea  had  disap- 
peared and  the  inviting  pieces  of  toast,  for  I  had  no  more. 

The  next  evening  at  the  same  hour  the  door  opened 
and  in  walked  the  child  boldly,  taking  her  place  as  if  it 
were  awaiting  her,  and  holding  out  her  hand  for  the  cup 
and  plate.  We  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  It  had 
seemed  the  night  before  as  if  she  were  the  personification 
of  discordant  shades;  but  to-night !  I  looked  at  Vallino; 
his  eyes  were  w  ide  open,  and  he  gave  a  convulsive  shudder. 

She  was  small  for  her  age,  but  had  evidently  squeezed 
herself  into  a  last  year's  dress,  for  the  buttons  gaped  at  the 
back,  and  it  hung  skim  ply  about  her — a  dress  of  magenta 
hue — that  color  that  suggests  the  gore  and  carnage  of  the 
battlefield  from  which  it  was  named.  It  was  a  garment  of 
magenta— that  faded  purple-red  that  curdles  the  blood  to 
think  of,  that  is  positive  pain  to  gaze  upon — trimmed  with 
bands  of  scarlet  plaid,  while  upon  her  legs  were  a  pair  of 
faded  pink  stockings. 

"  Marana,  I  shall  go  mad  if  she  stays  here!"  exclaimed 
VallinO.  Rousing  myself  from  the  shock,  I  seized  up  a 
table-cover  near  me — ohe  of  those  priceless  things  that 
time  has  mellowed  and  money  cannot  buy :  a  square  of 
rich  wine-color  faded  into  deeper  shades  and  embroidered 
in  gold  -  and  threw  it  around  her,  bidding  her  not  to  dis- 
arrange it  or  we  should  drive  her  away.  Taking  a  comb, 
I  smoothed  back  the  tangled  locks  and  put  the  fur  rug  over 
her  legs.  If  she  would  come  in,  at  least  she  should  yield 
to  sufficient  toning  down  not  to  disturb  our  harmony  too 
violently. 

After  that  I  made  allowance  for  our  elfish  visitor,  and 
furnished  extra  bread,  butter  and  tea,  for  I  could  not  go 
hungry  every  night. 

Her  coming  in,  however,  was  always  a  shock,  for  she 
played  changes  upon  red  till  our  nerves  were  fairly- 
stretched.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  nothing  left,  no 
other  shades  to  combine  anew;  as  if  she  had  run  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  that  color — when  in  she  would  come,  jerky 
and  defiant,  and  set  us  into  refined  torture  again. 

But  the  wine-colored  drapery  was  alw  ays  pinned  around 
her  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  the  simple  little  refreshment  and  the  harmoni- 
ous color  about  her,  she  relaxed  from  her  usual  mood  and 
became  less  repugnant  and  unendurable.  Still  she  never 
reached  the  heights  of  appreciation  or  sympathy;  that 
was  too  much  to  hope  for. 

"  You  cannot  deny,  Vallino,"  said  I,  one  evening  a 
month  after  her  first  appearance,  "  that  our  harmony  has 
received  a  new  element  by  the  approach  of  this  elfish 
Ruby;  the  few  discordant  strains  break  in  just  enough  to 
arouse  us  and  when  she  is  sent  away  we  fall  back  again 
into  our  quietude  and  restful  content,  all  the  happier  for 
the  discord  which  has  been  driven  away.  Perhaps  our 
heaven  which  is  to  be — the  harmony  of  sound,  color,  per- 
fume and  soul — will  require  these  antagonistic  elements, 
like  discords,  to  enter  in  occasionally  that  we  may  realize 
its  true  perfection — that  we  may  appreciate  the  true  har- 
mony. I  can  imagine  simple  harmony,  unrelieved  by  a 
single  clashing  note,  becoming  very  tiresome." 

"  Marana  mia,  what  you  say  is  worth  listening  to,  and 
I  shall  work  it  up  into  real  a  symphony — our  little  life  so 
sweet  and  simple,  the  entrance  of  'the  discord  and  the 
fading  away  in  the  distance.  Color  in  music!  It  is  an 
ideal !  " 

Meanwhile  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mother  of 
Ruby— the  dressmaker — and  point-blank  asked  her  why 
she  dressed  the  child  in  such  revolting  shades  and  com- 
binations. 

"Ah! "said  she,  "I  love  the  color,  the  adorable  red! 
It  is  the  only  little  joy  left  to  me,  and  whenever  I  make  a 
dress  or  a  garment  or  a  lining  of  the  beautiful  color,  I  cut, 
O  so  careful  and  close  !  and  steal  away  the  pieces  for  my 
Ruby.  I  have  not  the  money  to  match  them,  nor  the 
time  to  spend  upon  them  as  I  would  wish,  for  I  must 
work  for  others;  so  I  sit  up  all  the  night  and  work  out  a 
dress  from  what  I  have,  and  the  child  wears  it,  and  it 
makes  me  glad." 


I  looked  upon  her  in  amazement.  Here  was  one  who 
feasted  and  reveled  upon  discord,  whose  whole  life  was  a 
fragment  of  a  symphony — an  incompleted  part  containing 
only  the  dissonance  and  jar  of  inharmonious  chords. 

Soon  after  this  Vallino  completed  his  great  Opus,  No. 
153,  the  only  one  which  brought  him  renown;  yet  from 
that  one  his  future  was  gilded.  Full  of  joy,  one  day,  he 
bounded  up  the  long  and  weary  stairs,  and  poured  out 
upon  my  table  the  shining  gold  till  I  grew  speechless. 

"  Now  shall  you  have  the  Satsuma,  and  the  luxurious 
chair,  and  all — and  Ruby  shall  have  the  colors,  the  true 
shades !" 

"  But,  my  friend,"  said  I,  practical  as  ever,  "  this  can- 
not be.  We  may  enjoy  your  companionship  and  your 
music  and  your  words;  but  vour  money — no!  it  cannot 
be." 

He  looked  up  impatiently,  tossing  the  hair  from  his 
eyes,  "Shall  I  not  pay  my  debts?  Do  I  not  owe  all  to 
Ruby  and  you? " 

The  result  was  that  I  accepted  several  costly  gifts  from 
him,  and  Ruby  was  sent  to  school,  while  my  friend  went 
to  the  old  world  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  gazing  upon  the 
works  and  hearing  the  glorious  symphonies  of  the 
masters. 

In  four  years  he  returned.  I  was  older  and  plainer, 
and  he— he  was  still  the  same.  "  Marana  mia,  I  return 
to  your  little  nest  by  the  fire.  The  peace  and  harmony — 
how  oft  have  I  dreamed  of  them.  And  this  time  I  come  to 
stay.  No  more  in  friendship  shall  we  dwell,  but  in  love." 
I  had  never  seen  him  so  handsome  before,  but  my  heart 
sank  within  me. 

"Hush!"  said  I.  "Wait  until  you  have  seen  Ruby. 
You  shall  defer  what  you  would  say  till  then."  For  alas, 
I  have  heard  of  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how  prone  they  are 
to  turn  to  the  young  and  the  beautiful ! 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  the  girl,  radiant  in 
youth — that  faint  prophecy  of  the  years  gone  by  fully 
realized.  The  features  were  rounded  in  outline  and  clear 
in  tone,  the  figure  full  and  womanly,  while  about  her 
hung  the  (olds  of  a  soft  strawberry-tinted  cashmere, 
almost  classic  in  its  simplicity. 

Vallino  rubbed  his  eyes  and  turned  to  me.  "This  is 
not  she,"  he  said  doubtingly,  "  the  dreadful  discord  ?" 

She  glanced  at  me  triumphantly,  every  wish  and 
thought  gleaming  from  her  eyes  to  make  a  conquest  of 
him,  and  defying  me  to  interfere. 

"  It  is  she,"  I  said,  and  turned  to  the  fire  to  hide  the 
tears  which  would  rise  in  spite  of  my  effort  at  self-con- 
trol. I  passed  the  plate  of  toast,  as  of  old,  and  filled  the 
little  china  cups  of  daintiest  ware;  and  thus  we  sat,  Yil- 
lano  gazing  upon  the  roseate  face  and  waving  hair  and 
the  soft,  pretty  strawberry  robe — the  highest  perfection  of 
red — and  Ruby  tossing  her  head  and  asking  pert  ques- 
tions. 

It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear,  for  I  had  missed 
him  greatly;  and  now  I  knew  he  would  be  lost  to  me  as 
if  death  itself  had  come  between,  and  our  little  harmony, 
our  little  happiness — Platonic,  if  you  will — would  fade, 
fade  away,  and  I  should  know  them  only  as  a  memory-^ 
a  sweet,  restful  memory.  Yes,  he  had  been  right  when 
he  called  her  "  the  discord."  She  had  broken  up  that 
happy  time.  Why  had  I  not  taken  it  as  a  warning? 
Now  she  was  to  take  my  place,  as  she  had  taken  it  that 
first  night  when  I  had  gone  hungry — now  hungry  for- 
evermore.  The  tears  filled  my  eyes  again ;  I  turhed  to 
the  fire  and  gazed  at  the  lonely  Rebecca — at  the  homely 
brown  crockery  teapot  leaning  against  the  fire.  It  was 
typical  of  myself,  I  thought — the  harmony  of  utility. 

"Marana!"  said  Vallino,  impatiently.  I  turned 
quickly ;  there  was  something  in  his  voice  which  thrilled 
me.    "  Tell  her  to  go ;  I  must  speak  to  you  alone." 

Trembling  with  emotion,  I  whispered  to  her  she  must 
yield  to  his  wishes;  that  he  was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 

She  turned  flippantly  and  said :  "  Ta,  ta,  Vallino.  I'll 
go;  there's  no  need  making  such  a  fuss  about  it.  I'll  be 
back  soon  to  hear  what  it  is!  "  And  she  went  out,  slam- 
ming the  door  as  of  old. 

"Ah!"  said  my  friend,  with  a  sigh;  "by  all  that's 
sacred  in  harmony,  pray  let  me  never  see  her  again ! " 

"  What!"  I  exclaimed,  in  sudden  surprise. 

"  Ah,  she  is  the  old  discord,  come  to  disturb  our  har- 
mony. The  colors  her  mother  put  upon  her  body  in  the 
days  gone  by — the  magentas,  the  vermilions,  the  hideous 
reds — they  have  all  entered  her  soul,  and  to-day  she  jars 
me  worse  than  ever  before.  Marana  mia— my  harmony! 
my  life! — let  us  escape  from  this  Symphony  in  Red,  or  it 
will  curse  us  for  aye.  Come,  go  with  me!  What  to  us  is 
this  little  spot,  though  dear  for  the  sake  of  memory,  if 
she  may  intrude  thus  easily?  With  you  there  is  harmony 
anywhere,  everywhere,  for  you  carry  the  elements  safe  in 
your  soul.  Come,  to-night  we  will  go  to  the  priest,  and 
to-morrow  these  little  treasures  may  be  stored  away  by 
other  hands,  for  the  sake  of  memory.  But  thou  and  I, 
Marana  mia,  pray  that  we  may  never  see  her  again ! " 

I  had  been  practical  all  my  life,  but  for  once  I  was 
romantic.  I  placed  my  hand  in  his  and  went  forth  from 
the  little  den— quitting  the  brown  Rebecca  and  the  warm 
Turkey-red  curtains — glad  as  himself  to  leave  the  dis- 
cordant symphony  behind.  And  harmony  followed  and 
dwelt  with  us.  

He  who  can  conceal  his  joy  is  greater  than  he  who  can 
conceal  his  grief. 


THE  SAX  FRANCISCAN. 


PURSUED  BY  A  BOTTLE. 

BY  ARTHUR  m'EWEN. 


My  name  is  Riggs— J.  Patterson  Riggs— and  a  more 
respectable  steady-going  young  man  does  not  live  in  San 
Francisco,  if  I  say  it  myself.  Nevertheless  I  am  out  of 
employment  and  saddled  with  a  reputation  for  dissipation 
which  only  a  roysterer  should  have.  The  social  circles 
in  which  I  moved  no  loneer  regard  me  as  a  moral  prop. 
Mothers  have  ceased  holding  me  up  to  their  sons  as  a 
model  to  be  followed,  and  the  sons  have  stopped  calling 
me  a  prig.  Indeed  there  is  in  their  manner  toward  me  a 
cordiality  to  which  I  have  not  been  accustomed,  and 
which  is  prompted,  I  am  well  aware,  by  the  evil  character 
which  is  unjustly  attributed  to  me.  Young  ladies  do  not 
now  treat  me  with  that  charming  unreserve — perhaps 
friendly  indifference  would  better  describe  it — which 
young  men  of  known  virtue  experience  at  their  fair  hands. 
I  discover  signs  of  coquetry  in  maidens  whom  I  was  wont 
to  regard  as  perfect  angels^  I  cannot  say  that  the  dis- 
covery is  altogether  disagreeable,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
unpleasant  to  know  that  I  am  thought  to  be  a  bold,  bad 
man,  when  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  delightful  to  be  hit  with  a  fan,  but  one's  situation 
and  reputation  for  correctness  are  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  this  happiness. 

My  troubles  are  all  owing  to  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
Whisky  has  ruined  millions  of  men  besides  me,  but  that 
has  been  because  they  drank  it.  I  am  not  a  drinking 
man.  Indeed  I  don't  believe  I  have  tasted  liquor  a 
dozen  times  in  my  life,  and  I  certainly  have  never  so  far 
forgotten  my  respectability  as  to  allow  myself  to  be  under 
its  influence.  It  was  merely  because  I  had  a  bottle  of 
whisky  in  my  possession  that  I  have  become  involved  in 
serious  difficulties  and  have  lost  my  character. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  Jack  Winker  by  name,  re- 
cently secured  a  place  as  book-keeper  in  a  wholesale 
liquor  house  on  Front  street,  and  I  called  to  see  him.  As 
I  was  leaving  the  store — where  the  heavy  odor  of  alcohol 
had  a  most  unpleasant  effect  upon  my  intellect — Jack 
wrapped  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  tissue  paper  and  told  me 
to  take  it  home  with  me.  Why  I  took  it  I  don't  know. 
As  I  look  back  I  see  that  I  was  in  a  partially  dazed  con- 
dition, and  I  accepted  the  fatal  gift  with  warm  expressions 
of  gratitude.  I  had  never  owned  a  bottle  of  whisky 
before — and,  God  helping  me,  never  shall  again — but  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  Jack  was  exceedingly  gen- 
erous. However,  I  had  not  walked  a  block  after  leaving 
Ginup  &  Staggers's — which  is  the  firm  that  Jack  is  clerk- 
ing for — before  I  became  aware  that  I  was  attracting 
attention  by  carrying  the  bottle  in  my  hand,  whereupon  I 
hastily  thrust  it  inside  my  overcoat,  and  so  took  it  home. 

Occupying  the  room  next  to  mine  in  our  boarding- 
house  (which  is  on  Sutter  street,  in  a  very  good  neighbor- 
hood) is  a  person  named  Quaggles — a  most  odious  name, 
and  not  improved  by  the  Peter  which  precedes  it;  but  it 
is  not  more  odious  than  the  man  himself.  He  is  a  re- 
toucher of  photographs,  though  he  calls  himself  an  artist, 
and  affects  a  Bohemian  air.  He  drinks  a  good  deal,  and 
h'as  presumed  to  make  me  the  object  of  many  of  his 
stupid  jokes  at  table,  greatly  to  my  annoyance.  Indeed 
he  carried  the  thing  so  far  that  one  evening  Miss  Libby — 
the  daughter  of  our  landlady,  and  an  angel  if  there  ever 
was  one — burst  out  crying  and  left  the  room.  I  will  do 
Quaggles  the  justice  to  say  that  he  promptly  apologized 
and  shook  hands  with  me  across  the  table  before  every- 
body. This  humiliation  of  Quaggles  occurred  about  a 
week  before  I  brought  home  the  bottle  of  whisky.  I  can't 
conceive  what  put  it  into  my  head,  but  after  I  had  taken 
a  glass  of  the  liquor  I  thought  I  should  like  Quaggles  to 
come  in  and  have  some,  too.  I  remember  that  when  lift- 
ing the  glass  to  my  lips  I  saw  myself  in  the  mirror,  and  I 
looked  wrecked  even  to  myself.  Anyway,  I  had  the  man 
in,  and  he  was  greatly  astonished.  He  poked  me  in  the 
ribs  and  snickered  in  a  very  meaning  but  vulgar  way,  and 
said,  "  Here's  looking  at  you,"  as  he  nodded  before  drink- 
ing an  enormous  glassful.  He  took  another  before  he 
went,  and  on  going  he  poked  me  in  the  ribs  again,  pain- 
fully, and  said,  "  Riggs,  my  boy,  the  man  that  says  you're 
a  muff  don't  know  you."  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
have  felt  flattered  by  the  approval  of  such  a  person,  but' I 
confess  that  I  did.  I  suppose  it  was  the  glass  of  whisky  I 
had  taken. 

That  evening  I  attended  the  monthly  reunion  of  the 
White  Rose  Social  Club,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
directors,  with  Miss  I.ibby,  and  had  a  splendid  time. 
Miss  Libby  was  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  on  our  way 
home  I  should  certainly  have  taken  a  step  which  I  had 
long  contemplated,  but  for  my  resolution  to  await  an  in- 
crease of  salary  before  staking  my  happiness  upon  her 
answer. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  in  bed  an  hour  or  two— 
anyway  I  was  asleep— when  a  knock  aroused  me.  It  was 
Quaggles.  He  whispered  that  he  wanted  another  go- 
that  was  his  expression— at  my  bottle.  "There  it  is  on 
the  bureau,"  I  said,  and  dropped  off  again.  The  bottle 
was  still  on  the  bureau  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning. 

The  sun  shone  in  at  the  window  and  upon  the  bottle, 
making  it  look  disagreeably  prominent.  In  fact  as  I 
dressed,  the  prominence  of  the  bottle  began  to  distress  me. 
I  reflected  that  it  would  appear  very  odd  for  such  a  thing 


to  be  seen  in  the  room  of  a  correct  young  man  like  my- 
self. The  chambermaid — a  coarsely  pretty  and  very 
impudent  person  who  often  entertained  herself  by  ex- 
aggerated tenderness  of  manner  toward  me— would  be 
sure  to  tell  Libby 's  Ma.  The  bare  thought  of  such  a 
thing  made  me  cold,  and  though  but  partially  dressed  I 
opened  my  trunk,  intending  to  conceal  the  bottle  there. 
But  I  found  that  the  cork  was  gone.  .Quaggles  had  either 
taken  it  away  with  him  or  dropped  it.  1  went  upon  my 
hands  and  knees,  and  searched  under  the  bed,  bureau 
and  washstand,  but  the  cork  remained  missing.  There 
was  no  use  trying  to  hide  it  anywhere.  Mary  that's  the 
chambermaid — had  a  curiosity  which  only  a  daily  prying 
into  every  corner  of  every  apartment  could  satisfy.  1 
knew  this.  I  had  often  heard  it  Complained  of  in  the 
house,  and  both  Miss  Libby  and  her  Ma  had  frequently 
confessed  to  me  the  pain  it  caused  them.  What  should 
I  do  with  the  bottle?  It  was  a  terrible  situation,  and  I 
perspired  at  every  pore  as  its  difficulties  crowded  upon 
my  brain,  which,  I  may  truly  say,  reeled.  I  had  an  inspira- 
tion. At  the  next  corner  from  our  house  was  a  grocery, 
kept  by  a  large  inflamed  German.  I  had  often  gone 
there  at  the  request  of  Miss  I.ibby 's  Ma  to  order  things, 
and  sometimes  had  Stopped  in  to  get  a  light  for  my  cigar- 
ette. After  breakfast  I  proceeded  to  put  my  inspiration 
into  effect.  Shelves  with  bottles  ran  all  around  the 
grocery.  It  was  my  intention  to  slip  my  bottle  on  to  one 
of  these  shelves.  As  I  entered  the  grocery,  the  first  per- 
son I  saw  there  was  Quaggles.  His  head  was  partly 
turned  away  from  me.  If  his  back  had  been  toward  me 
I  should  have  been  bolder,  but  somehow  I  would  not 
have  had  him  see  me  place  my  bottle  on  a  shelf  for  the 
world.  I  drew  it  out  quickly  from  under  my  coat  and 
dropped  it  into  a  barrel  half  filled  with  coffee  beans.  At 
the  same  instant  he  turned.  I  stepped  up  to  him  with  a 
calmness  of  which  I  was  proud  at  the  moment,  and  asked 
him  for  a  light.  Then  we  stood  talking  about  the  weather 
and  things  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  the  cable-car  came 
along.  I  stepped  out,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  car 
when  my  blood  was  frozen  by  hearing  Biermann,  the 
grocer,  shout  out  from  the  door  of  his  store : 

"  Hey,  Meishter  Reeggs,  you  was  forgot  your  pottle!" 

I  paid  no  attention,  and  got  into  the  car;  but  I  thought 
I  should  have  died.  I  ventured  to  give  one  look  toward 
the  grocery.  Biermann  stood  on  the  sidewalk  waving  the 
bottle  excitedly.  There  were  three  ladies  and  several 
elderly  gentlemen  in  the  car.  They  all  looked  very  hard 
at  me,  but  desperation  made  me  bold.  I  returned  their 
stares,  and  am  convinced  that  I  almost  relieved  myself  of 
suspicion.  Half  way  down  the  block  the  car  stopped  to 
take  on  Rev.  Dr.  Tares,  to  whose  church  my  late  em- 
ployer belongs,  and  of  which  I  myself  was  until  recently 
a  regular  attendant.  I  was  entirely  reinstated  in  the 
respect  of  the  passengers  when  Dr.  Tares  shook  me  by 
the  hand  and  sat  down  beside  me  to  engage  in  conversa- 
tion. Just  as  the  car  was  about  starting  a  small  boy 
climbed  on  breathless  with — O  Fate! — my  bottle  in  his. 
hand. 

"Which  is  Mr.  Riggs?"  squeaked  the  young  raga- 
muffin. 

But  for  the  presence  of  1  )r.  Tares,  which  made  the  lie 
impossible,  I  should  have  denied  my  identity.  In  a  weak 
voice  I  owned  that  I  was  Mr.  Riggs,  and  the  small  boy 
thrust  the  bottle  into  my  nervelesss  hand,  saying:  "  Old 
Biermann,  what  keeps  the  grocery,  gimme  a  bit  to  fetch 
it  to  yer." 

I  fear  that  I  am  riot  what  would  be  called  a  ready- 
witted  man.  I  have  since  thought  how  1  might  easily 
have  relieved  the  agony  of  that  awful  moment  by  telling 
Dr.  Tares  that  it  was  a  joke,  and  laughing  loudly,  so  that  all 
the  passengers  might  comprehend.  But  I  did  nothing 
except  to  sit  limply  in  my  seat,  holding  the  bottle  be- 
tween my  knees  and  staring  at  the  floor  in  red  and 
speechless  mortification.  The  paper  around  the  accursed 
thing  had  "Whisky"  in  large  letters  printed  upon  it. 
The  ladies  tittered ;  the  elderly  gentlemen  looked  grave — 
one  of  them  snorted  contemptuously,  intimating  that  my 
shamelessness  disgusted  him.  1  did  not  dare  to  look  at 
Dr.  Tares,  but  I  knew  somehow,  just  as  if  I  had,  that  he 
was  sitting  very  straight  beside  me,  with  a  heavy  frown 
upon  his  clean-shaven  countenance. 

I  got  up  and  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  to  the  door 
of  the  car  and  got  off  with  my  bottle,  although  I  was 
four  blocks  from  my  destination.  I  moved  along  the 
sidewalk  with  the  throng  in  a  stunned  state,  and  was  only 
aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  the  spectacle  I  was  making 
of  myself  by  a  street  boy  shouting  to  me,  "  Say,  you 
dude,  give  us  a  drink,  will  yer? " 

I  would  have  dashed  the  infernal  thing  on  the  cobbles, 
but  for  my  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  to  throw  glass  in 
the  street  would  subject  me  to  arrest  and  a  fine  of  fifty 
dollars.  So  I  groaned  and  concealed  the  bottle  under 
my  coat.  Then  I  hastened  to  the  office.  My  employer, 
Mr.  Blandley,  was  a  lawyer  whose  practice  came  chiefly 
from  church  people.  I  knew  him  to  be  exceedingly 
strict.  The  clerk  who  preceded  me  had  lost  his  place  for 
attending  a  Sunday  picnic.  I  set  the  bottle  upon  my 
desk  and  sat  down,  clasping  my  head  with  both  hands,  to 
think  seriously  of  what  I  should  do.  I  resolved  to  write 
a  full  explanation  to  Dr.  Tares,  and  having  made  up  my 
mind  on  that  point,  I  felt  considerably  relieved.  I  heard 
a  step  outside  the  door,  and  reached  for  the  bottle.  In 


my  haste  I  struck  it  instead  of  clutching  it,  and  ovei 
turned  it.  Before  I  could  set  it  up  again  a  quantity  of  the 
liquor  escaped  and  soaked  the  carpet.  The  step  passed, 
but  my  situation  was  worse  than  before.  I  threw  open 
the  three  windows,  but  still  the  fumes  of  whisky  filled 
the  office.  I  could  not  throw  the  bottle  out,  for  all  the 
windows  fronted  on  Montgomery  street.  There  was 
another  step.  I  seized  the  bottle  and  thrust  it  under  my 
coat  again.  Mr.  Blandley  entered.  With  a  hasty  good 
morning  I  went  past  him  out  of  the  door,  and  ran  in  a 
panic  along  the  hall.  In  passing  the  elevator  well  I  had 
another  inspiration.  I  set  the  bottle  down  before  the 
closed  door,  trusting  that  Mike,  the  elevator  man,  whom 
I  knew  to  love  drink,  would  appropriate  it.  Then  I 
returned  to  the  office,  which  I  entered  whistling  care- 
lessly. 

Mr.  Blandley  did  not  look  up  from  the  letter  he  was 
reading.  I  went  to  my  desk  and  began  my  copying  with 
absorbing  energy.  The  odor  of  the  spilled  whisky  was 
still  very  strong,  but  I  flattered  myself  that  this  was  be- 
cause the  soaked  place  was  near  my  feet,  and  I  hoped 
that  Mr.  Blandley  had  not  noticed  it.  I  suppose  1  had 
been  at  work  five  minutes  when  Mr.  Blandley  said  : 

"  Mr.  Riggs." 

His  voice  was  very  stern-  sterner  than  I  had  ever  heard 
it — and  my  heart  palpitated  as  I  answered: 
"Sir?" 

"Hem!  May  I  ask" — he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  frowned  upon  me  as  I  turned  my  pale  and  agi- 
tated countenance  toward  him — "may  I  ask  if  you  met 
Rev.  Dr.  Tares  this  morning?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  stammered,  "  but  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
explain  what  seems  " 

There  was  a  knock,  and  Mike,  the  elevator  man,  came 
in.  Everything  grew  dark  before  my  eyes  when  I  saw  my 
bottle  in  his  hand. 

"  Av  ye  plaze,"  he  said,  "here's  a  bottle  av  whisky  fur 
Mr.  Riggs  -it  have  his  name  writ  on  it  annyhow." 

"  What !  another?"'  exclaimed  Mr.  Blandley,  in  an  awful 
voice. 

He  would  receive  no  explanation,  but  waved  me  away 
when  I  began  to  speak,  pointing  first  at  the  bottle  and 
then  to  the  door. 

Choking  with  rage,  grief  and  shame,  I  took  the  hateful 
thing,  and  putting  it  in  the  tail  pocket  of  my  coat,  left  an 
office  where  I  had  genteelly  earhed  my  bread  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  salary  was  not  large,  but  it  was  enough 
to  maintain  nicely  a  young  man  without  vices.  The  in- 
crease which  Mr.  Blandley  had  half  promised  me  would 

have  justified  me  in   But  that  dream,  that  sweet  and 

glorious  dream,  was  o'er — I  feared  forever. 

My  name  must  have  been  written  on  the  wrapper  of 
that  terrible  bottle  in  the  grocery — by  Quaggles.  I  firmly 
believe,  but  I  have  no  means  of  proving  it.  1  thought 
vaguely  of  this,  and  all  the  incidents  of  my  ruined  life 
from  the  time  when  Jack  Winker  made  me  his  deadly 
gift,  as  I  plodded  homeward,  a  broken  man.  I  sought 
Miss  Libby's  Ma,  whom  I  regarded  almost  as  a  mother. 

"Good  heavens,  Mr.  Riggs!"  she  cried,  when  I  walked 
slowly  into  the  sitting-room,  "  are  you  took  sick?" 

She  dropped  her  sewing  and  threw  up  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  Patterson,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  Miss  1  ,ibby, 
tremulously.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  addressed 
me  otherwise  than  as  Mr.  Riggs. 

Overcome  by  so  much  sympathy,  I  sat  down  heavily  on 
the  lounge  and  burst  into  tears.  In  a  moment  1  was 
startled  by  a  strange  sensation  and  a  peculiar  sound. 

The  uncorked  bottle  in  my  coat  pocket  was  discharg- 
ing its  contents. 

"  Phew!"  exclaimed  Miss  Libby's  Ma,  her  face  losing 
its  look  of  sympathy  and  taking  on  one  of  disgust. 
"Phew I  I  smell  whisky!  Why,  the  man's  drunk!  Go 
to  your  room— you'd  better,  young  man — and  don't  never 
show  yourself  before  my  innocent  child  in  such  a  state 
again." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Riggs!"  sobbed  Miss  I.ibby. 

This  was  the  last  straw.  I  had  no  strength  left  to  de- 
fend myself,  and  almost  deprived  of  reason  I  climbed 
feebly  to  my  chamber. 

I  keep  up  my  spirits  wonderfully  well,  considering;. 
The  Secret  is,  I  think,  that  Miss  I.ibby,  to  whom  I  have 
explained  all,  encourages  me  to  be  brave  and  patient, 
and  live  down  the  calumnies  which  have  been  widely 
spread  against  me  I  believe  by  none  more  industriously 
than  by  Quaggles—  Peter  Quaggles.  I  am  indifferent  to 
him.  however.  Miss  I.ibby  quite  agrees  with  me  that  he 
is  little  better  than  a  ruffian.  I  am  almost  cheerfully  await- 
ing responses  to  an  advertisement  which  I  have  inserted  in 
the  daily  papers,  offering  my  services  and  describing  my 
qualifications.  I'.esides,  I  am  not  yet  without  hope  that 
I  can  convinc  e  Dr.  Tares  of  the  erroneous  view  he  took 
of  the  incident  in  the  cable-car,  and  so  through  him 
reach  Mr.  Blandley.  Miss  I.ibby  has  volunteered  to  ac- 
company me  when  I  can  find  the  courage  to  call  upon 
the  Doctor,  who  passes  me  without  recognition  at  present. 


Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  record  of  some 
wonderful  surgical  operation.  Sally  Brown  was  recently 
taken  in  hand,  had  a  broken  knee  and  dislocated  rib 
taken  out  and  new  ones  put  in,  and  she  is  now  as  good 
as  ever.  It  may  not  injure  the  story  much  to  add  that 
Sally  is  a  canal-boat. 


I  2 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


The  Grand  Opera  House  was  packed  all  last 
week.  The  California  was  packed  to  the  doors 
on  Monday  night.  Hut  there  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  two  audiences,  although  a 
large  portion  of  both  were  the  same  people.  So- 
ciety has  got  out  of  its  straight-jacket  of  style, 
its  rigor  of  formality.  The  ladies  have  unlaced 
themselves,  and  the  gentlemen  have  reduced 
their  laundry  bills  to  the  accustomed  minimum. 
Monday  night  at  the  California  showed  the  re- 
laxation. It  was  an  evening  of  ease  and  com- 
fort. Everybody  was  gay,  unrestrained,  infor- 
mal, and  the  gallery  did  all  the  applauding 
necessary  to  raise  the  curtain  on  the  tableaux  as 
often  as  the  dress  circle  wanted  to  see  them. 
The  applause  was  well  deserved.  To  those  who 
have  a  special  penchant  for  the  female  form  in 
graceful  motion  on  the  stage  it  was  an  evening 
ol  luxury.  They  have  frequently  endured  a  bad 
show  for  the  sake  of  the  ballet.  On  this  occa- 
sion they  had  nothing  but  ballet,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  they  were  happy. 

The  last  time  I  saw  a  Kiralfy  show  was 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  They  were  at 
Haverly's  Fourteenth  Street  Theater,  in  New 
York,  in  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a  revival  of  "''"he  Black  Crook."  It  was, 
as  it  turned  out,  not  a  revival,  but  a  dis- 
interment. There  was  no  revivifying  possible  of 
such  a  long-defunct  spectacle  as  "  The  Crook." 
I  thought  tjien  that  the  ballet,  the  spectacular 
in  female  beauty  and  terpsichorean  effect,  was 
gone.  I  thought  that  the  Kiralfys,  too,  had 
faded  and  were  practically  dead.  Hut  it  seems 
they  were  only  sleeping,  for  here  they  are  again, 
too  high-toned  to  dance  themselves,  as  of  old, 
but  more  wonderful  than  ever  in  the  manage- 
ment and  production  ol  a  ballet  spectacle.  The 
scenery  is  a  trifle  worn  and  weary.  It  never  was 
very  fine,  but  we  have  just  got  over  a  mad  craze 
for  grand  opera  without  a  tenor,  and  I  suppose 
we  can  stand  a  spectacular  piece  without 
scenery.  "Excelsior"  is  a  ballet  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  pantomime  is  done  in  very  "  presto  " 
time,  and  the  motions  generally  are  the  first 
three  in  calisthenics  —  the  arms  straight 
out  from  the  shoulders  in  three  difterent  direc- 
tions. The  motto  of  the  Kiralfys  seems 
taken  from  "Macbeth:"  "If  it  were  done  when 
'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 
"Excelsior"  was  a  kind  of  a  terpsichorean  duet. 
The  scene  opened  with  the  Spirit  of  Darkness 
traveling  in  great  haste  and  a  black  cloak  over 
the  ruins  of  a  city.  A  young  woman  as  big  as 
himself  entered,  representing  the  Spirit  of  Light. 
They  had  a  set-to — very  lively,  and  to  wild  but 
not  inappropriate  shrieking  in  the  orchestra. 
She  won  the  first  fall,  in  two  and  one-sixteenth 
seconds,  and  they  rushed  off.  There  was  a 
change  of  scene.  Eight  traveled  in  the  mean- 
time with  a  rapidity  that  might  be  expected  from 
the  thing  itself,  but  not  from  its  comely  and 
robust  representative,  up  to  the  top  notch  of  a 
gorgeous  tableau,  which  represented  the  Temple 
of  Light  and  Progress.  Then  the  fun  really  be- 
gan. There  was  a  grand  ballet,  opening  with  a 
most  graceful  pas  s'-ul  by  Mile.  Flindt.  Mile. 
Flindt  looks  like  a  Frenchwoman.  She  is  rather 
spare,  full  of  nervous  grace,  and  moves  with  that 
quick  precision  with  which  the  Kiralfys  always 
inspire  their  people.  Her  face  is  neither  pretty 
nor  plain.  She  is  not  young,  yet  by  no  means 
old,  and  she  has  an  ample  and  invariable  smile, 
disclosing  widely  separated  front  teeth.  She  is 
an  admirable  dancer  in  her  own  style — a  style 
that  does  not  include  elaborate  tours  de  force, 
but  rather  universal  and  even  excellence  and 
usefulness.  La  Renaissance  closed  the  first 
act,  and  turned  out  to  be  the  feature  of  the  even- 
ing. There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  on 
the  stage.  Away  up  at  the  back  was  a  living 
frieze  of  children  dressed  as  cupids.  With  their 
little  white  tunics,  blue  belts,  and  bright  red 
hearts,  worn  on  the  outside,  they  marched  and 
countermarched,  up  and  down  steps  and  things— 
a  series  of  simple  classical  groupings  that  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  fresco  painter  if  he  could 
copy  the  picture.  The  back  of  the  scene  was 
one  series  of  grand  kaleidoscopic  groupings, 
always  with  light  in  the  center,  the  frieze  of 
cupids  going  and  coming.  On  the  stage,  the 
men  and  women  of  the  ballet  proper  wove  and 
interwove,  danced,  posed,  and  danced  again, 
'  with  a  herd  of  gilded  lions  for  accessories  and 
Mile.  Flindt  as  the  center-piece.  Finally  the 
curtain  fell  on  as  beautifully  arranged  a  tableau 
as  was  ever  seen  on  any  stage. 

Mile.  Brianza  appeared  in  the  second  act. 
She  is  a  luxurious  brunette,  young  and  lovely, 
with  a  face  of  a  higher  social  type  than  is  usu- 
ally seen  in  the  ballet.  She,  too,  dances  with 
nervous  vivacity,  but  it  is  hardly  on  account  of 
her  natural  temperament.  Her  Hungarian  polka 
with  Signor  Conti,  who  is  singularly  like  one  of 
the  Kiralfys,  was  a  very  pretty  bit  of  dancing. 
I  fancy  the  Kiralfys  are  Hungarian.  At  all 
events,  they  always  give  one  little  show  of  the 
dances,  music  or  costumes  of  Hungary,  and  it  is 
generally  a  gem.  After  a  little  bit  of  panto- 
mimic love-making  and  jealousy,  and  the  passage 
across  the  back  of  the  stage  of  two  men's  heads, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  contestants  for  the 
rowing  prize,  the  feud  between  Light  and  Dark- 
ness was  commenced  again.  The  stakes  on  this 
occasion  were    Papin's    invention  of  steam. 

ight  scored  a  second  fall  in  even  quicker  time 
than  the  first,  and  Brooklyn  bridge  was  illumi- 


nated as  a  picture.  It  was  a  poor  bridge,  but 
the  lights  on  it  were  enormously  effective,  and 
spoke  volumes  in  favor  of  the  gas  company. 

The  third  act  was  a  rapid  transit  scene  be- 
tween a  young  lady  artistically  draped  and  an 
old  Pacha.  The  girl  was  rather  interesting,  but 
the  Pacha  had  no  attraction  whatever,  and 
the  scene  did  not  go  any  too  rapidly  for  the  audi- 
ence. There  were  two  "  visions."  One  was  a 
gloomy  picture  of  Slavery,  and  the  cither  an 
almost  as  gloomy  view  of  Liberty,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  lights.  The  Liberty  view  was 
backed  by  a  colossal  head  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  customary  mole  on 
his  cheek,  which  seems  to  grow  with  time  and 
representation.  '1  he  gallery  evidently  preferred 
legs  to  liberty,  for  Honest  Abe  did  not  get  a 
hand.  Light  and  Darkness  had  their  third 
wrestle,  Darkness  being  again  laid  on  his  back. 
Fall  No.  3  for  Light.  The  next  scene  was  the 
Desert,  representing  the  dangers  of  travel.  The 
stage  was  dark.  A  number  of  [x.ople  rushed  rapidly 
on  and  off.  There  were  fights  and  flights  and  mo- 
ments of  mad  confusion.  One  man  caupht  by 
sunstroke  spun  round  and  round  like  a  top  for 
half  a  minute  and  fell  dead,  but  rose  in  an  in- 
stant and  rushed  wildly  off,  as  if  to  catch  a 
train.  This  was  preliminary  to  a  picture  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Light  and  Darkness  had  their  cus- 
tomary meeting.  Fall  No.  4  for  Light.  By 
this  time  the  hippodromic  nature  of  the  struggle 
became  patent  to  the  gallery,  and  they  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  the  tableaux.  In  the  Suez 
Canal  scene  a  pretty  dance,  called  La  Cosmo- 
politaine,  opened  the  ballet  department.  It 
was  danced  by  Mile.  Millon  and  four  suitors,  an 
Englishman,  a  Turk,  a  Spaniard  and  a  China- 
man. There  is  no  more  sincerity  about  the  bal- 
let than  about  other  women,  and  Mile.  Millon 
accepted  the  attentions  of  all  four  wiih  perfect 
impartiality.  They  were  all  funny,  and  the  con- 
ceit of  the  dance  was  witty.  Mile.  Millon  is  a 
well-made  woman,  with  an  acute  angled  nose, 
and  considerable  skill  as  a  danseusc.  She  was 
followed  by  Mile.  Spinaponti,  an  Aida-looking 
young  lady,  in  a  dance  called  L'Almee.  The 
heretofore  cupids,  gotten  up  as  black  imps, 
played  tomtoms  while  she  danced  what  should 
have  been  a  great  feature.  It  was  a  slow  dance, 
rather  lascivious  and  full  of  Oriental  suggestive- 
ness,  through  which  she  was,  to  its  injury,  has- 
tened too  much.  The  ballet  which  followed 
and  the  tableau  were  not  quite  as  showy  as  the 
others,  but  they  were  far  more  poetic  in  their 
suggestion  of  Tennyson's  lines  about  "  the 
charm  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands." 

In  the  last  act  old  Volta  discovered  electricity 
in  spite  of  Darkness,  and  his  pantomime  was  a 
fine  combination  of  delight,  celerity  and  dis- 
patch. The  ballet  of  messenger-boys  was  en- 
tirely ideal.  The  only  really  natural  things 
about  them  were  the  holes  in  their  leggings,  but 
they  were  altogether  too  rapid  and  prompt  for 
the  real  article.  Then  came  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  with  the  defeat  of  Darkness  in  that 
little  mat ter.  The  view  of  the  Bartholdi  statue 
was  apparently  copied  from  a  comic  weekly,  with 
a  chromo  background.  It  was  hurriedly  pulled 
upout  of  sight.  Another  display  of  beauty  ended 
the  allegory,  and  Darknessdisappeared.  A  grand 
ballet  of  all  nations,  peace,  enlightenment  and 
universal  bliss,  were  the  closing  features  of 
"Excelsior."  The  beautiful  Brianza  had  come 
on  again.  By  this  time  it  had  been  spread 
through  the  audience  that  she  was  the  beauty, 
the  premiere  of  premiere'.  She  was  not  received 
with  any  applause,  because  every  man  had 
seized  his  lady  companion's  opera-glass  and  was 
taking  the  beautiful  Brianza  in  with  all  his  eyes. 
The  finale  was  a  flash  of  electric  light  from  an 
electric-tipped  wand  in  the  hands  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  ballet.  It  was  well  done,  but  not 
really  as  pretty  as  the  electric  stars  in  the 
"Iolanthe"  fairy  scene.  The  orchestra  had  a 
very  hard  time  of  it  with  the  music.  "  Excel- 
sior "  is  a  great  success,  and  will  go  for  some 
time. 

There  is  a  new  star  at  the  Baldwin.  Miss 
Louise  Pomeroy  is  fair,  tall  and  shapely,  with 
the  length  of  limb  that  artists  love  to  paint. 
Her  manner  is  winning,  and  her  dress  is  inde- 
scribably Australian,  although  she  herself  is  an 
American.  She  has  a  fashion  of  wearing  flowers 
in  unexpected  places,  such  as  her  shoulder-blade 
and  the  back  of  her  neck.  Her  costumes  them- 
selves have  a  patchy  effect  that  suggests  a  mixed 
state  of  affairs  in  the  land  of  their  conception. 
They  are  absolutely  unsuited  to  the  part  she 
plays.  As  a  young  girl,  she  wears  an  over  deco- 
rated costume,  extremely  decollete — laces  and 
diamonds  without  stint.  As  a  bride,  she  wears 
for  the  most  part  dresses  suited  to  a  dowager. 
It  is  so  little  trouble  to  look  a  character  like 
Claire,  in  "The  Forge  Master,"  that  I  cannot 
imagine  why  Miss  Pomeroy  does  not  do  it;  for 
she  is  pretty  enough,  and  young  enough,  and 
very  graceful,  too.  While  Miss  Jewett  is  a  far 
more  polished  actress,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  art  of  costume,  she  cannot  approach 
the  physical  charm,  the  winning  personality,  of 
Miss  Pomeroy. 

When  the  latter  uncovers  her  neck  in  defiance 
of  all  reason,  she  shows  a  satiny  skin  dotted 
with  dimples,  and  we  arc  inclined  to  forgive  her. 
Like  Miss  Jewett,  she  is  a  natural  blonde,  and 
has  a  delicate  face,  incapable  of  extraordinary 
play  of  feature.  Whenever  I  see  a  blonde  on  the 
stage  in  lots  of  trouble,  I  feel  sorry  for  her.  She 
may  weep  and  wail,  but  her  face  will  never  tell 


her  story  beyond  a  certain  point.  I  do  not  feel 
so  sorry  for  her  woes  as  for  the  fact  that  she  can- 
not convey  any  idea  of  them  to  the  audience. 
Miss  Pomeroy  is  an  uneven  actress,  and  by  no 
means  mistress  of  herself  or  her  art.  But  in 
spite  of  that  she  is  interesting  and  pleasing.  Her 
voice  is  flexible  by  nature,  but  full  of  breaks  by 
lack  of  art.  In  her  love  scenes  she  has  a  soft, 
womanly,  magnetic  tone.  When  she  declaims, 
it  is  with  a  measured  enunciation  that  suggests 
Shakespeare's  lines,  and  in  the  heavy  emotional 
her  voice  is  hard,  almost  grating,  and  reminds 
one  of  John  McCullough. 

In  the  character  of  the  favorite  French  in- 
genue bride,  Miss  Pomeroy,  while  she  seemed  to 
please  the  audience,  did  not  intelligently  repre- 
sent the  part.  The  fact  is  she  is  an  attractive 
woman  but  a  badly-trained  actress — at  all  events 
for  such  plays  as  "  Claire  and  the  Forge  Master." 
Though  young  in  appearance,  she  was  far  too 
mature  in  dress  and  method  for  the  character  of 
a  young  French  girl  scarcely  emancipated  from 
her  mamma.  There  was  something  thoughtful 
in  the  way  the  aforesaid  mamma  was  dropped 
after  the  second  act.  The  Marquise  de  Mont- 
brisson  was  so  very  like  a  Sairey  Gamp  in 
disguise  that  it  was  enough  to  make  one  sus- 
picious of  the  whole  play. 

The  play  of  "  Claire  and  the  Forge  Master  "  is 
one  of  the  best  we  have  had  in  many  a  day.  The 
story  is  clean,  consistent  and  very  strong,  mov- 
ing with  unbroken  purpose  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  deals  with  the  titled  poor,  and  the  nou- 
veau  riche,  and  shows  that  old,  old  story  in  a  new 
light. 

It  is  rich  in  interesting  detail,  which  is  all 
subservient  to  the  general  plot.  For  this  we 
have  to  thank  Georges  Ohnet,  who  conceived 
the  story.  The  dialogue  is  poor.  At  times  it  is 
forced;  at  times  it  is  strongly  suggestive  of  bad 
or  incorrect  translating.  This  much  is  due 
Mrs.  Ettie  Henderson,  whose  chief  claim  to  the 
title  of  dramatic  author,  as  far  as  this  play  goes, 
is  that  she  has  selected  so  rich  and  vivid  a  story 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  spoil  it. 

Mr.  Henry  I,ee  was  a  fine,  manly  Philippe 
Derblay.  It  is  pleasant  to  lie  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  injured  husband.  It  isn't  always 
possible.  But  Mr.  Lee  is  such  an  earnest,  ener- 
getic character  that  one  is  bound  to  follow  him. 
He  ought  to  be  thankful  for  his  inches,  since 
heaven  and  the  stage  manager  saw  fit  to  cast  his 
lot  with  Miss  Louise  Pomeroy,  who  would  cer- 
tainly overtop  the  average  man. 

It  was  fun  to  see  Miss  Edna  Carey  as  Herminie 
laillot,  afterward  Dew-shesse  de  Bligny,  the 
villain  of  the  piece.  Her  husband  and  humble 
accessory,  the  Duke  de  Bligny,  was  prettily 
played  by  Mr.  Forest. 

I  suppose  we  all  thought  of  our  long-lost  Harry 
Edwards  when  George  Osbournc,  as  Baron  La- 
val le,  appeared  with  a  butterfly  net,  and  stumbled 
through  the  play  without  disturbing  it,  in  ardent 
pursuit  of  bugs  and  beetles. 

I  wonder  how  they  will  manage  to  give  "Chis- 
pa"next  week  without  Osbournc todo the  Indian? 
I  see  they  will  do  it  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
at  prices  a  trifle  different  from  Mapleson's.  It 
ought  to  be  a  success,  as  prct  ty  Phoebe  Davies  was 
never  so  bewitching  as  in  "Chispa,"  and  Gris- 
mer  is  a  good  Zeke  Stevens,  even  if  he  will  wear 
shiny  boots  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sierras. 

"  The  Hoop  of  Gold  "  has  come  at  a  bad  time 
to  the  Bush-street,  but  it  has  done  well,  consid- 
ering the  conditions.  The  old  Strategists 
follow.  The  piece  is  funny,  if  we  can  take  it 
for  a  third  time.  BEATRIX. 


THE  FEAR  OF  WORDS. 


BY  S.  E.  MOKKF.TT. 

Mankind  must  have  its  superstitions.  Oracles 
and  augurs  failing,  witches  and  unlucky  days 
were  made  to  answer.  Witches  and  unlucky 
days  being  no  longer  publicly  acknowledged, 
we  are  driven  to  accept  such  superstitions  as 
have  a  superficial  appearance  of  reason.  And 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  ghosts  of  this  rational 
age  is  the  panicky  horror  that  lurks  in  certain 
words.  Several  words  have  this  curious  dis- 
tinction of  serving  as  substitutes  for  arguments, 
but  in  this  country  and  at  this  time  the  most 
potent  are : 

Monarchical, 

Revolutionary, 

Communistic, 

Confiscation. 
What  a  shudder  the  bare  sight  of  this  grisly 
array  sends  through  the  fluttering  nerves  of  con- 
servative respectability!  Discussion  is  need- 
less; any  project  that  can  lie  described  by  one 
of  these  verbal  monstrosities  is  doomed  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  evils  of  monarchy  are  the  extravagant 
corruption  of  a  court,  the  isolation  of  the  people 
from  political  life,  the  irresponsibility  of  the  sov- 
ereign, and  the  fact  that  the  throne  is  usually 
filled  by  an  incompetent  person,  rendered  still 
more  incompetent  by  his  surroundings.  It  has 
certain  advantages,  such  as  discipline,  uniform 
policy,  smoothness  and  efficiency  of  administra- 
tive machinery;  and  any  attempt  to  gain  these 
without  the  disadvantages  is  entirely  commend- 
able. In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  see  what  to 
think  of  such  phenomena  as  the  opposition  to 
the  Roosevelt  bill  in  New  York,  on  the  ground 
that  to  make  the  Mayor  independent  of  the 
keepers  of  the  dives  would  turn  him  into  a  mon- 


arch. We  can  take  the  measure  of  those  patriots 
who  object  to  the  attempted  purification  of  the 
national  civil  service  because  it  would  be  unre- 
publican,  aristocratic,  "monarchical," and  suited 
only  to  the  effete  despotisms  of  Europe.  When, 
in  a  republican  government  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  democracy  is  absolutely  unassailable,  we 
find  a  politician  opposing  a  proposition  for  ad- 
ministrative reform  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
"monarchical,"  we  know  that  he  is  either  a  vic- 
tim of  his  own  superstitions  or  a  demagogue 
playing  on  the  superstitions  of  others. 

The  evils  of  frequent  revolutions  are  obvious. 
They  paralyze  business,  unsettle  values,  retard 
progress,  engender  lasting  enmities,  and,  by  the 
constant  example  of  bloodshed,  brutalize  the 
people.  To  Americans,  however,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  are  sometimes  necessary.  But 
frequently  it  happens  that  fundamental  changes 
can  be  effected  without  violence.  There  is  then 
only  the  expediency  of  the  change  itself  to  con- 
sider. A  revolution  under  the  forms  of  law  is,  for 
any  harmful  purpose,  not  a  revolution  at  all. 
When,  therefore,  a  party  whose  candidate  for 
President  has  l>een  declared  beaten  proposes  to 
lest  the  title  of  his  successful  rival  in  the  courts, 
how  are  we  to  regard  people  that  denounce  such 
proceedings  as  "  revolutionary?  "  When  the  De- 
mocracy very  stupidly,  but  with  perfect  legality, 
undertook  to  interfere  with  the  army  by  a  rider 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  the  Republicans  startled 
the  country  with  the  shriek  that  that  was  "revo- 
lutionary." The  country  has  now,  with  some 
approach  to  unanimity,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Hewitt,  and 
the  other  elderly  millionaires  who  were  managing 
the  Democratic  party  at  that  time,  were  not 
really  dangerous,  and  that  their  thirst  for  blood 
was  controllable.  The  fear  of  this  same  word  is 
prevalent  in  England.  Several  bills  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  have  been  held 
up  toexecration  as  "  revolutionary,"  in  contempt 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  history  of  England's 
progress  has  been  a  series  of  revolutions,  peace- 
ful and  otherwise. 

In  the  long  night  of  misery  that  has  enveloped 
the  mass  of  humanity  since  humanity  began,  men 
have  groped  in  every  direction  for  a  gleam  of 
light.  Some  of  them — and  not  the  worst  nor 
the  lowest— thought  they  had  found  the  light, 
and  called  it  "communism."  But  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  their  schemes,  added  to  the  excesses 
of  friends,  the  falsehoods  of  enemies  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  public,  have  produced  such  a 
state  of  feeling  that  "  communistic  "  probably 
wears  more  mysterious  terrors  than  any  other 
word  of  the  frightful  four.  It  calls  up  visions 
of  blazing  Paris  and  sympathetically  smoking 
Cincinnati ;  of  petroleum,  dynamite  and  anarchy. 
The  present  social  system,  along  with  iniquities 
enough  to  sink  it  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
pit,  has  the  immense  and  manifest  advantage  of 
allowing  individual  independence  and  liberty. 
[Liberty  to  starve,  a  cynic  might  say. J  No 
socialistic  plan  yet  indented  has  proved  its 
ability  to  do  this,  and  therefore  no  such  plan  is 
likely  for  the  present  to  be  adopted.  But  if 
some  of  the  benefits  of  socialism  can  be  obtained 
under  the  present  system,  together  with  the 
other  benefits  for  which  we  are  now  paying  such 
a  fearful  price,  we  have  every  reason  to  grasp 
them.  When,  therefore,  a  distinguished  political 
economist  writes  of  "The  Communism  of  a 
Discriminating  Income  Tax,"  he  puts  himself 
on  the  level  of  the  demagogue.  He  addresses 
the  senseless  fears  and  passions  of  his  readers 
instead  of  their  reason.  That  a  proposed  meas- 
ure is  "  communistic  "  is  no  argument  against  it, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  to  contain  not  merely 
some  of  the  general  features,  but  some  of  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  of  communism.  Whether 
the  objects  embraced  in  Governor  Stoneman's 
call  for  an  extra  session  are  such  as  to  justify  a 
fear  of  that  kind  is  aqucstion  that  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

"Confiscation"  is  an  ugly  word.  Its  sound 
arouses  the  slums  of  Nob  Will  with  the  cruel 
suggestiveness  of  a  policeman's  whistle;  and 
yet  it  improves  on  acquaintance.  Real 
"confiscation"  is  not  an  admirable  thing;  but 
when  such  things  as,  for  instance,  an  improved 
system  ol  railroad  taxation  are  denounced  as 
"confiscation,"  it  is  well  to  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  A  voice  from  the  Central  Pacific  land 
office  sobs  through  its  Sacramento  telephone: 
"  It  is  robbery!"  Better  authorities  say  it  is  an 
appropriation  of  property  to  public  use  as  a  pen- 
alty. If  such  appropriations  were  common 
their  abuses  would  show  for  themselves.  Tur- 
key and  Morocco  display  the  glaring  results  of 
the  system.  But  suppose  the  property  belongs 
to  the  public  in  its  own  rignt,  and  has  been 
justly  forfeited  to  it  a  thousand  times  besides  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  holders — are  we  still  to  be 
called  Turks  and  Moors  if  we  demand  a  small 
part  of  our  own?  When  one  feels  inclined  to  do 
deadly  execution  with  the  word  "confiscation," 
let  him  be  sure  that  his  gun  is  loaded. 

All  these  literary  specters  have  been  over- 
worked. They  have  been  lugged  into  service  as 
scarecrows  so  often  that  familiarity  has  begun 
to  breed  the  inevitable  contempt.  The  popular 
use  of  these  four  words,  and  others  like  them,  re- 
minds me  of  my  schoolboy  management  of  alge- 
braic problems,  in  which,  after  taking  x,  y  and  s 
through  numerous  complicated  adventures,  I 
brougnt  them  out  at  the  end  still  the  same  old 
x,  y  and  z,  without  ever  having  had  a  glimpse  of 
their  meaning.  There  are  numberless  verbal 
gymnasts  handling  words  with  the  daring  grace 
of  a  juggler  with  his  gilded  balls,  and  having  no 
more  conception  of  the  ideas  symbolized  by  the 
words  than  the  juggler  has  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  balls.  Still,  as  the  sage  re- 
marked, words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men, 
the  money  of  fools. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  BERLIN  MUDDLE. 


It  is  hard  to  say  who  cuts  the  worst  figure  in 
the  Sargent-Bismarck  squabble.  The  German 
Chancellor  has  acted  like  an  ill-tempered  boor, 
in  the  name  of  diplomacy,  and  the  American 
Minister  like  a  toady,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving 
his  reputation  as  a  gentleman  by  his  fulsome 
speech  on  the  Kaiser.  The  one  incident  on 
which  an  American  with  any  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  country  could  look  with  satisfaction 
was  Secretary  Frelinghuysen's  note  declining  to 
have  anything  to  say  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
rejected  address  on  Lasker.  But  the  Secretary 
showed  his  utter  want  not  merely  of  diplomacy  but 
of  common  sense  by  hurrying  oft  the  American 
representative  to  St.  Petersburg,  without  even 
asking  beforehand  if  he. were  willing  to  go. 

The  United  States  had  been  insulted  without 
provocation  in  the  person  of  its  accredited  repre- 
sentative, and  national  self-respect  required  that 
in  such  a  case  the  government  should  make  his 
cause  its  own.  The  bungling  of  the  Executive  at 
Washington  has  placarded  before  Europe  the 
fact  that  it  is  entirely  ignorant  of  his  views, 
even  on  such  a  matter  as  staying  or  not  staying 
at  his  post.  Had  it  withdrawn  Mr.  Sargent  on 
the  ground  ot  Bismarck's  hostility,  its  course 
would  have  been  intelligent,  even  if  contempti- 
ble; had  it  refused  to  continue  a  Minister  at  a 
court  which  had  shown  itself  regardless  of  inter- 
national courtesy,  its  course  would  have  been 
both  intelligent  and  dignified;  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  matter  diplomatically, 
without  offending  either  the  American  people  or 
the  German  Chancellor,  it  has  managed  to  show 
itself  equally  devoid  of  intelligence  and  sell-re- 
spect. 

Whatever  Bismarck's  personal  dislike  of  our 
Minister  might  be,  he  was  bound  as  a  diplomatist 
to  treat  him  with  courtesy  as  the  representative 
of  a  friendly  power;  and  when  he  deliberately  in- 
sulted him  for  transmitting  a  complimentary 
message  from  Congress  to  the  Reichstag,  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  result.  The  com- 
mon usages  ot  civilized  society  would,  one 
would  think,  furnish  sufficient  guidance  for  our 
government  in  such  a  case.  The  public  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
lackey  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
He  stands  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Min- 
isters of  the  foreign  government,  just  as  his 
country  stands  on  equal  terms  with  that  to 
which  he  is  a  representative.  Among  men  of 
honor  causeless  insult  is  answered  by  refusal  of 
intercourse,  and  the  same  holds  good  among 
governments.  The  complaint  that  Sargent  was 
unskilled  in  court  etiquette  comes  with  singular 
unfitness  from  a  man  of  Bismarck's  boasted 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  is  well  aware  that 
the  United  States  is  democratic  in  its  constitu- 
tion and  manners;  and  if  our  Minister  truly 
represents  his  country,  he,  too,  must  be  expected 
to  be  unversed  in  courtly  forms.  If  the  question 
be  reduced  to  one  of  diplomatic  tact  and  cour- 
tesy, it  may  fairly  he  asked  that  Prince  Bismarck 
should  himself  show  a  better  example  of  both 
than  he  has  done  by  his  display  of  peevish  rude- 
ness. Scratch  the  Russian  and  you  will  find  the 
Tartar,  was  remarked  by  Napoleon;  and  with 
equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  scratch  the  Prussian 
Chancellor  and  you  will  find  the  Pomeranian 
boor. 

The  worst  of  the  matter  has  been  that  instead 
of  meeting  the  Chancellor's  boorishness  with 
the  self-respect  of  a  genuine  republican,  our 
Minister  tried  to  conciliate  him  by  playing  the 
part  of  a  flatterer.    The  only  feeling  which  Sar- 

fent's  recent  glorification  of  the  Kaiser,  whose 
linister  had  just  testified  his  arrogant  con- 
tempt of  him,  could  excite  in  an  American  citi- 
zen with  any  regard  for  his  country  was  mere 
humiliation  and  disgust— humiliation  that  his 
country  should  have  so  mean-spirited  a  repre- 
sentative abroad,  and  disgust  with  the  meanness 
of  the  man  himself.  His  eulogy  of  the  German 
Emperor  was  uncalled  for  by  any  diplomatic  laws 
of  courtesy.  It  is  not  expecteil  that  a  Russian 
Minister  should  glorify  republican  institutions 
when  he  visits  the  United  States,  or  that  a 
French  Ambassador  should  profess  himself  an 
enthusiast  for  the  rule  of  the  Czar  during  his 
residence  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  no  more  is  it 
expected  that  an  American  republican  should 
offer  up  incense  to  the  "  blood  and  iron  "  rule  of 
Kaiser  William,  merely  because  he  resides  in  his 
capital  as  the  representative  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Sargent's  outburst  could  only  l>c  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  gain  by  ignoble  fawning  the 
personal  consideration  from  the  Prussian  court 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  official  standing. 
The  sooner  the  United  States  could  get  rid  of 
such  a  representative  the  letter,  provided  it 
could  be  done  without  still  further  lowering  the 
country's  dignity. 

To  be  snubbed  by  the  German  court  in  the 
person  of  our  representative  was  hard  enough, 
out  it  was  still  more  galling  to  find  our  snubbed 
representative  publicly  eating  humble  pie  at  Bis- 
marck's table  immediately  afterward.  Any 
course  which  would  have  rebuked  either  Bis- 
marck's arrogance  or  Sargent's  truckling  would 
have  been  welcome  to  this  country,  even  if  it  in- 
volved the  abolition  of  our  Berlin  mission  alto- 
gether; or,  if  necessary,  a  cessation  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  Germany  until  such  time 
as  its  rulers  should  acquire  better  temper  or 
better  manners.  Thanks  to  Secretary  Freling- 
huysen's diplomacy,  however,  and  the  haste  ol 
the  Senate  to  confirm  Sargent's  appointment  to 
St.  Petersburg,  we  have  Leen  favored  with  a 
measure  which  at  once  gratifies  the  spleen  of  Bis- 
marck and  makes  our  toadying  Minister  figure 
as  a  rebuker  of  our  own  diplomatic  bungling. 

The  refusal  to  accept  the  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  Sargent's  part  is  in  fact  a  notifi- 
cation to  the  world  that  our  government  wanted 


to  get  quietly  out  of  Bismarck's  way  and  did 
not  know  how  to  do  it.  The  only  grain  of  com- 
fort that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  business  is 
the  hope  that  no  successor  may  l>e  appointed  to 
the  Berlin  mission.  The  combination  of  quali- 
ties that  would  be  required  to  please  the  over- 
liearing  Chancellor  without  forgetting  the  re- 
spect of  his  own  countrymen  is  too  much  to 
expect  from  any  American  citizen,  and  until 
some  diplomatic  phienix  rises  up  among  us  we 
had  best  dispense  with  any  representative  in  the 
punctilious  palaces  of  Berlin. 


SOMEWHAT  SCIENTIFIC. 


BY  A.  S.  YOUNG. 


Although  Mr.  Edison,  the  inventor  of  elec- 
trical appliances,  has  obtained  patents  for  some 
two  or  three  hundred  inventions  in  that  line,  he 
has  not  put  on  record  a  patent  for  a  practically 
working  thunder-gust.  It  is  true  he  has  well 
nigh  reached  success  in  that  direction,  as  the 
electric  lights  on  the  streets  will  show— they  bc- 
ingamost  excellent  imitation  of  street-lightning. 
Still  they  arc  unattended  with  the  indispensable 
requisite,  thunder;  and  until  that  is  attained 
the  invention  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  success. 
Our  citizens — many  of  whom  doubtlessly  never 
witnessed  a  genuine  thunder-storm— might  be 
given  a  fair  representation  of  one  if  a  few  cans 
of  dynamite  were  exploded  under  the  electric 
lights  some  dark,  rainy  night.  Bui  that  would 
hardly  be  a  patentable  invention.  It  would  lack 
"novelty," and  would  not  o-ntain  "mechanism" 
sufficient  to  induce  the  fastidious  examiners  at 
the  Patent  Office  to  pass  favorably  upon  its 
merits.  However,  if  the  application  should  be 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  fee— which  of  course 
Mr.  Edison  would  be  able  and  willing  to  pay— 
the  arrangement  could  very  readily  be  made  to 
pass  the  Patent  Office.  Then  we  should  have 
thunder  as  well  as  lightning  to  frighten  the 
burglar  from  our  streets. 

But  possibly  Mr.  Edison  may  deserve  credit 
for  an  unpatented  thunder-gust.  The  mild 
thunder  and  lightning  that  attended  the  storm 
which  occurred  a  few  nights  since  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  electric  lights.  Such  dis- 
plays are  uncommon  in  r+iis  vicinity,  and  there 
must  be  some  unnatural  cause  to  produce  them. 
The  vast  amount  of  electricity  thrown  into  the 
air  from  the  electric  lights  may  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  passing  clouds  and  returned  to  the 
great  reservoir  of  electricity — the  solid  earth — in 
the  form  of  lightning-strokes.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  late  thunder- 
storm, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  future  exhibition 
of  the  kind  will  be  violent  enough  to  cause  the 
feminine  portion  of  our  citizens  to  hide  for  safety 
beneath  their  feather  beds. 

Again,  the  electric  lights  may  have  been  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  mild  shaking  up  which  the 
city  experienced  a  few  days  ago.  The  vast  vol- 
umes of  electricity  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  by  the  electric  generators  may  have  pro- 
duced a  vacuum  which  could  only  be  filled  from 
the  electrical  reservoirs  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  effort  of  the  electric  fjuid  to 
escape  from  its  confinement  in  its  subterranean 
receptacle  may  possibly  have  caused  :he  disagree- 
able rocking. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  article  to  clog  the 
progress  of  invention,  nor  to  needlessly  excite 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  that  wonder- 
ful imitation  of  lightning,  the  electric  light,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  turn  out  some  dark  night 
and  destroy  them,  as  the  |>eople  of  Boston  did 
the  first  balloon.  The  ideas  of  the  writer  upon 
the  subject  are  purely  speculative.  But  the  more 
absurd  the  speculation,  the  more  readily  is  it  en-" 
tertained  by  the  masses,  and  the  less  the  danger 
of  successful  contradiction.  It  is  just  as  sensi- 
ble in  the  writer  to  speculate  upon  the  electric 
fluid  as  it  was  for  Darwin  to  theorize  upon  the 
missing  tail  of  the  primeval  man,  or  for  Farraday 
to  discourse  upon  the  composition  of  the  moon. 
The  writer  is  just  as  ignorant  of  his  subject  as 
those  great  scientists  were  of  theirs — and  whose 
theory  is  the  most  absurd? 


I  am  a  dacint  Irish  man  — 

Malony  is  my  name; 
I  buy  my  watches  on  the  installment  plan, 
From  Uncle  Harris,  of  diamond  fame.    221  Kearny  st. 


Rowbll's  FlRK  OF  Like,  $t .00.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists.   


D 


IVIDEND  NOTICE. 


Office  of  the  Syndicate  Mining  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, March  2,9,  1884.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  above  named  company,  held  this  day,  a 
Dividend  (No.  3)  of  Ten  (10)  Cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  SATURDAY.  April  5,  1884,  at  the 
office  of  the  company.  Transfer  books  closed  until  April 
7,  1884.  J.  STADTFELD,  Secretary. 

Office— No.  419  California  street,  Room  36,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

pvPHIR    SILVER    MINING  COM- 

\J  I'any.  — —  - 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business.  San  rrancisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Distort, 
Storey  county.  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  A.  I).  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  47I  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  shire  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  office  of  the  company,  room  15,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SIXTH  DAY  OF  MAY,  a.  p.  1884,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,'  will  be  sold  on  MON- 
DAY, the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.     E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Clairvoyant. — Mrs.  P.  W.  Stephens,  located  at  801 
L  street,  Sacramento.  Seances  Tuesdays  and  Friday 
evenings.    Admission,  25  cents. 


R 


EMOVEI). 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Principal  Office  439  California  Street 


(Safe  Deposit  Huilding) 


San  Francisco, 


California. 


w 


M.  H.  H.  HART, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 

230  Montgomery  Street, 

Entrance,  Room  ;  \.  San  Francisco. 

Real  Estate  Associates  Building. 

Will  practice  in  all  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart. 


Wm.  F.  Hkkkin. 


gTEWART    &  HERRIN, 

ATI ORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Pine  Street, 


Rooms  23  to  26. 


1. 


\V.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOVD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

ROOES  9  TO  13  N  h V ADA  BLOCK, 

Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


H.  TAYLOR, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
420  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Rooms  2  and  3. 


^RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  St.,  corner  of  Pine. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Strkkt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


w. 


A.  CORNWALL, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

606  Montgomery  street, 


Rooms  14  and  16, 
Shrrman's  Building 


TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

•*  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Salz  Building,  Main  street,  Stockton,  Cal. 

g  W.  RAVELEY, 

BOOK    AND    JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


jyj  A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
Merchants' Exchange,  Room  64. 


D 


EALERS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


D 


R.  WOLFF, 


Heart  Diseases;  Diseases  op  the  Throat  &  Chest. 
130  Geary  st.        8  to  9  a.  m.  ;  1  to  3  and  6  to  7  p.  m. 

piRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  Lifb  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

JOHN  LANDERS,    -    -    -    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
33a  and  334  California  street,  303  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  comer  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


J 


AMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  AND  CENERAL 
AtiENT. 

Stockton,  Cala. 

Money  loaned  and  investments  made  for  non-resident's. 
Business  locations  negotiated;  farms,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards for  sale.  Notary  Public*  References — Pickens 
&  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agents,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Bank,  Stockton.  

JT   IS   A   WELL-KNOWN  FACT 

THAT 

M.  B.  MORAGHAN 
Has  the  finest  OYSTERS,  CLAMS  and  ALL  KINDS 
OF  SHELL-FISH  to  be  procured  anywhere  in  the  city. 
Families,  hotels,  and  public  and  private  parties  supplied. 
STALLS — 63  AND  69  CALIFORNIA  MARKE1. 
Open  all  night. 


pALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  Hluminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  ill 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


J^IN(;,  MORSE  CANNING  CO., 

(Successors  to  King,  Morse  &  Co.) 

PACKERS  op 

CHOICEST  CANNED   FRUITS,  VEGETABLES, 
SALMON,  SAUCES,  CONDIMENTS,  Etc. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

N.  W.  COR.  BROADWAY  AND  SANSOME  STS., 
San  Francisco. 

pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vineear  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  Vinegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best — always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DbLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office  :  306  &  308  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

^pHE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President: 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  63  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 

QLOBE  RESTAURANT. 

Fifteen  Years  as  Chief  Steward  and  Caterer  I 
The  Public  are  Respectfully  Invited. 


THOMAS  M.  GROVES, 
509  Washington  street,  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 


J- 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Only   Dealer  in  Grain-Fed  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 


pOSENER  BROS.' 

STAR  MALT  HOUSE, 
STAR    MALT  HOUSE, 

Ccrner  Eleventh  and  Folsom  Streets. 


BEST  QUALITY    BAY   MALT   FOR  SALE. 

JJAVID  KANARY  &  CO., 

PAINTERS 
(House,  Sign,  Ship  and  Ornamental), 
30'A  Second  street,       San  Francisco,       near  Market. 
also  healers  in 
Paints,  Oils,  V arnishes,  Glass,  Brushes,  etc. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[See  advertisement  on  page  16.J 

pRONOUNCED  BY 

ADELINA  PATTI  and  etelka  GERSTER, 
As  well  as  hundreds  of  the  distinguished  people  who 
have  visited  San  Francisco  within  the  past  two  yean,  to  be 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  STORE  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Made  so  by  the  beautiful  goods  kept  in  stock. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOVE'S  REGRET. 


Love,  we  shall  never  clasp  again 

Hands  moist  with  love  s  fresh  dew! 
Does  such  vague,  unforeguessed  despair, 

As  falls  round  me,  fold  you? 
A  deep-drawn  curse  for  whispering  tongues, 

For  love's  cup  rimmed  with  fire; 
For  love  turned  gall,  for  lovers'  wrongs, 

When  suchwise  fails  desire. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  I  he  world 

Like  this— to  feel  forlorn  ; 
The  children  of  sweet  fancy  dead, 

The  bridal  brood  unborn. 
Oh,  love  can  make  the  spirit  sad, 

And  love  can  make  it  gay! 
The  visions  which — so  good — we  had 

Are  swiftly  flown  away. 

Come,  sit  beneath  these  cypresses, 

And  pluck  a  branch  of  rue; 
Let  fall  a  heavier,  bitterer  tear 

Than  other  mourners  do. 
They  weep  for  those  their  hands  held  fast 

A  brief  while  ere  they  died; 
Hut  we,  the  unborn  loved  ones,  placed, 

By  love's  hands,  side  by  side. 


THE  ABBEY  BRIDGE 


Although  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  time  should  ever 
arrive  when  my  friends  find  it  necessary  to  prove  that  1 
am  incapable  of  managing  my  own  affairs— and  it  may  be 
adduced  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  insanity— I 
must  confess  to  a  great  weakness  for  locomotive  engines. 
Let  me  strengthen  the  testimony  by  confessing,  in  fact, 
that  this  weakness  extends  to  railways  and  all  their  be- 
longings. 

Of  course,  my  readers  must  understand  that  I  am  in  no 
way  professionally  connected  with  locomotives.  The 
weakness— if  it  is  a  weakness— is  not  that  of  professional 
enthusiasm.  Roughly  speaking,  indeed,  it  can  be  re- 
duced to  two  distinct  hallucinations,  which  I  here  take 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  to  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  and 
the  rest  of  them  for  their  consideration.  First,  that  I  have 
discovered  poetry  where  others  see  only  the  effect  of  boil- 
ing water;  and  second,  that  Smith,  the  engine-driver,  as 
well  as  being  oily,  is  in  my  eyes  encircled  by  a  halo  of 
romance.  The  delusion  is  deep-seated,  and  the  popular 
idea  is  not  my  idea. 

After  this  confession,  the  reader  will  more  readily  un- 
derstand what  it  was  that  took  me  night  alter  night,  when 
I  lived  in  Hindlesham,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  all  sane 
people  were  asleep,  to  the  Abbey  Bridge;  for  the  Abbey 
Bridge  carried  the  Great  North  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
way over  the  river  Swirl,  and  the  Great  North  and  South- 
western express  train  hurtled  along  this  bridge  every  night 
at  ii  130,  or  thereabouts,  at  its  very  highest  speed. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  witness  this  midnight  passage  of 
the  express.  But  first  of  all,  let  me  endeavor  to  describe 
the  Abbey  Bridge.  Not  that  in  itself  it  merits  descrip- 
tion, for  it  was  in  truth  a  very  prosaic,  utilitarian  bridge, 
indeed;  a  mere  flat  table  of  a  bridge,  unadorned  by  para- 
pet or  battlement,  unless  a  narrow  rim  of  iron,  raised 
about  afoot  from  the  surface  on  each  side,  and  sloping 
toward  the  outer  edge,  could  be  dignified  by  that  title, 
ruled  by  the  accustomed  four  parallel  lines  of  rail,  and 
covered  as  to  the  rest  of  its  surface  with  a  layer  of  the 
accustomed  cinders. 

As  its  situation,  however,  redeemed  it  from  being  utterly 
contemptible,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
that.  Resting,  then,  at  each  extremity  upon  the  natural 
rock,  the  bridge  itself  hung  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
at  a  height  of  some  eighty  feet,  and  viewed  from  beneath, 
looked,  I  must  confess,  but  a  fearfully  frail  structure  to 
bear  the  trains  safely  over  that  seething,  impetuous  river; 
for  the  Swirl,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  was  impatient  of 
confinement.  Higher  up,  where  it  washed  the  "  haugh  " 
land  ot  the  ruined  abbey,  it  flowed  wide  and  shallow, 
and  dallied  in  little  backwaters  amongst  the  pebbles; 
but  here  it  was  bound  in  a  rocky  channel  which  brooked 
no  delay.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  headlong 
rush  through  the  region  of  those  inexorable  rocks,  and 
the  Swirl  went  at  it  with  a  will.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, the  cliffs  were  not  so  stony-hearted  but  that 
they  could  afford,  in  narrow  ledges  here  and  there, 
precarious  harbor  for  stunted  birch  and  heather  tufts,  and 
clumps  of  blaeberry  and  bracken,  which  did  their  best 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  their  rugged  features.  Which 
did  their  best,  I  say.  But  for  all  that,  a  look  down 
from  the  dizzy  height  of  the  bridge  upon  the  rugged,  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  these  cruel  rocks,  down  to  where  the 
black  current  of  the  river,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
little  bergs  of  foam,  eddied  and  chafed  in  its  narrow  chan- 
nel, now  driven  here,  now  there,  by  the  great  angular 
bowlders  which,  fallen  from  the  parent  rock,  protruded 
their  jagged  points  above  the  stream,  was  no  very  pleasant 
sight,  least  ot  all,  for  timid  folk  who  gazed  at  it  from  the 
windows  of  the  Great  North  and  Southwestern  carriages. 

To  the  Hindlesham  people,  however,  it  was  a  favorite 
resort ;  and  a  much  frequented  pathway  led  from  the  town 
to  the  bridge,  passing  on  its  way  the  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
from  which  the  latter  derived  its  name — a  pleasant,  shady 
pathway,  now  down  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  now  high 
above  it,  but  ever  within  sound  of  the  rushing  water,  and 
ever  enlivened  by  the  sweet  companionship  of  the  garru- 
lous Swirl. 

It  was  where  a  low  stone  wall  only  divided  this  path 
from  the  railway,  and  close  upon  the  eastern  end  of  the 
bridge  itself,  that  my — well,  if  you  like — my  'eccentricity' 
took  me  night  after  night  to  watch  for  the  night  express. 
I  have  reason  to  remember  the  place  well.  Standing 
there,  and  facing  the  railway,  I  remember  that  the  line 
stretched  away  toward  the  left  hand  for  a  distance  of 
some  quarter  of  a  mile,  until  it  disappeared  in  a  gentle 
curve  in  the  wood.  To  the  right,  after  crossing  the  Ab- 
bey Bridge,  it  continued  a  straight  course  toward  Hindle- 
sham. 

The  night  express  being  an  "up"  train,  approached 
from  the  Teft,  its  great  cyclopean  eye  first  lighting  up  the 


wood  as  it  rounded  the  curve  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above.  But  I  could  feel  its  approach  long  before  it 
reached  that  point— feel  it  by  some  mysterious  premoni- 
tions, which  I  should  endeavor  now  in  vain  to  describe, 
but  which  were  well  known  to  me  then.  It  might  have 
been  by  an  almost  imperceptible  shudder  of  the  air  or 
earth,  by  a  weird  whisper  in  the  trees  (they  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  its  coming,  I  know)  or  by  the  hush  which  fol- 
lowed when  nature  seemed  to  hold  her  breath  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  great  rush  and  brattle  which  was  so  soon  to  jar 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  that  I  was  thus  forewarned. 

It  might  have  been          But  why  attempt  to  describe 

what  is  in  itself  indescribable. 

And  then  it  came — a  fearful,  fiery  avalanche,  sweeping 
through  the  silent  night — irresistible,  inexorable,  scatter- 
ing great  white-hot  ashes  in  its  path,  an  embodiment  of 
ruthless  swiftness  and  strength.  Obedient  to  the  touch  of 
a  child,  and  rushing  on  its  midnight  course  with  the 
strength  of  a  thousand  giants ;  divided  from  destruction 
by  a  tiny  flange  and  courting  a  fate  too  terrible  to  think 
of  in  its  terrific  flight. 

My  business  in  Hindlesham  had  long  precluded  me 
from  midnight  walks,  w  hen  I  was  unex|x.ctedly  brought 
back  once  more  to  my  old  post  at  the  Abbey  Bridge  in 
this  wise :  A  very  dear  friend  who  was  passing  through 
Hindlesham  by  the  night  express,  wrote  to  ask  me  to 
meet  her  at  the  station.  Now  my  correspondent  was  not 
aware  that  that  particular  train  did  not  stop  at  Hindle- 
sham, and  it  was  too  late,  on  the  very  day  of  her  passing 
when  I  received  her  letter  to  rectify  her  mistake.  For  all 
that  day,  however,  I  could  not  get  the  night  express  out 
of  my  head;  it  haunted  me  the  whole  day  long;  mixed 
itself  up  in  the  most  perplexing  manner  with  the  very  im- 
portant case  of  Regina  and  Higginb'otham,  u]>on  w  hich  I 
was  then  engaged,  and  finally  scattered  all  thoughts  of 
work  to  the  winds.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  I  should  find  myself  at  about  eleven  V.  M.  at 
the  Abbey  Bridge. 

The  night  I  remember  was  dark,  though  not  so  dark 
but  that  I  could  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  trees  and 
the  tall,  gaunt  telegraph  posts  filing  singly  like  spectres 
through  the  gloom.  It  was  the  darkness,  in  fact,  of  a 
summer  night. 

Leaning  upon  the  low  stone-wall  w  hich  I  have  spoken 
of  as  separating  the  path  from  the  railway,  I  had— in  har- 
mony with  the  sweet  tranquility  of  the  night — fallen  into 
a  very  pleasant  reverie,  in  which  the  young  lady  then  ap- 
proaching in  the  night  express  was  not  the  least  cionspicu- 
ous  feature,  when  I  was  somewhat  astonished  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  upon  the  bridge.  This  was,  I  knew, 
an  unusual  circumstance  at  that  time  of  night,  and  I 
waited  with  some  curiosity  to  see  who  the  late  traveler 
might  be.  As  I  turned  my  head  to  listen  the  footsteps 
ceased,  but  only  for  a  moment.  When  they  broke  upon 
my  ear  again,  however,  I  fancied  that  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  sound  as  of  something  being  dragged  over 
the  loose  cinders  of  the  bridge.  "  It  is  some  plate? 
layer,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  returning  late  from  work,  or 
who  possibly  has  been  despatched  to  attend  to  some 
necessary  repair  upon  the  line;  "  and  I  fell  back  again, 
not  reluctantly,  to  the  interrupted  revery  with  the  thou- 
sand pleasant  thoughts  which  grouped  themselves  round 
the  central  figure — the  young  passenger  of  the  night  ex- 
press. A  very  pleasant  dream  it  was,  which,  floating 
there  as  an  indistinct,  undefined  melody  in  my  young 
mind,  has  proved,  thank  heaven,  to  have  been  the  pre- 
lude to  a  fuller  harmony — the  key-note  of  a  more  perfect 

joy-  ) 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  had  been  thus  pleasantly  oc- 
cupied. I  suppose,  from  what  afterward  occurred,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  for  any  length  of  time.  All  that 
I  remember  is  that  in  one  instant,  without  warning,  with- 
out preparation  of  any  sort,  all  the  blood  in  my  body  was 
turned  to  sudden  ice. 

"  Get  over  the  wall,  sir — get  over  the  wall,"  said  a  voice 
in  my  very  ear,  "and  you'll  have  a  better  view.  By  the 
Lord  Harry,  sir,  it'll  be  a  sensation  header.  Real  water, 
and,  by  jingo,  real  rocks.  Ha,  ha!  Come  along,  come 
along,  or  we  shall  miss  it.  The  '  Colleen  Bawn '  is  a 
joke  to  it.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  It'll  beat  the  '  Peep  o' 
Day  Boy  '  to  fits — ha,  ha!  fits — fits." 

I  was  almost  paralyzed  with  horror.  Having  heard  no 
footstep,  and  wrapped  in  the  dreamy  cloud-land  ot  my 
speculation,  the  voice  broke  upon  me  as  though  the  dead 
had  spoken.  The  full  horror  of  the  situation,  however, 
did  not  burst  upon  my  mind  at  once.  A  glance,  indeed, 
was  sufficient  to  show  me  that  a  madman  was  before  me — 
a  madman  who,  as  I  gathered  from  his  incoherent  words, 
hail  doomed  the'eonung  train  (with  what  intensity  I  felt 
then  that  it  was  freighted  with  all  that  I  held  dear  on 
earth)  to  a  fate  too  terrible  to  think  of.  The  diabolical 
ingenuity  which  he  had  employed,  however,  for  his  pur- 
pose was  happily  then  unknown  to  me.  Had  I  seen  that 
1  should  have  almost  despaired. 

For  one  moment  I  doubted  how  to  act.  For  one  mo- 
ment my  thoughts  failed  to  suggest  any  course  of  action ; 
in  the  next  I  had  formed  an  indefinite,  plan. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  turning  so  as  to  face  the  man,  "  but 
how  are  you  going  to  do  it?  " 

"  Ha,  ha!  do  it?"  he  replied;  "  come  and  see.  But  I 
say,"  he  went  on,  a  momentary  flash  of  suspicion  coming 
across  his  mind,  "you  won't — won't  tell  anybody,  will 
you?"  and  he  peered  into  my  face  with  a  madman's  cun- 
ning. >  . 

"  Pooh!  tell  anybody  !  "  I  said,  endeavoring  to  force  a 
laugh;  "who'd  tell  such  a  joke  as  that?  1  wouldn't 
whisper  it — that  is,  if  you'll  let  me  see  how  the  scenery's 
managed;  where  the  trap  is,  you  know,  eh!" 

"  Oh,  the  trap  !  "  he  replied,  with  a  momentary  recur- 
rence of  suspicion  ;  "  it's  behind  the  scenes,  you  know  ;  " 
and  he  laughed  again — a  hollow  laugh,  which  made  night 
hideous. 

I  was  over  the  wall  by  this  time,  and  we  were  walking 
together  toward  the  bridge.  A  very  few  yards  brought  us 
to  the  spot  w  here  the  wretched  man  had  been  at  work. 
Aye,  there  it  was,  as  I  dreaded:  a  heavy  balk  of  timber 
bound  fast  upon  the  rail  with  cord — bound  with  an  intri- 
|  cacy  and  cunning  which  a  madman  only  would  have 


thought  it  necessary  to  use.  How  my  heart  sank  within 
me  as  I  saw  it,  for  I  knew  that  the  night  express  might 
reach  the  spot  any  moment.  I  knew  that  it  was  at  that 
instant  hurrying  on  its  way  to  meet  that  hideous  fate 
which  this  wretched  man  had  prepared  for  it,  and  the 
thought  almost  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  action.  To 
use  force,  I  had  sense  enough  to  know,  would  be  danger- 
ous ;  for  a  glance  showed  me  that  the  madman  was  a 
strongly-built,  powerfifl  man,  and  I  was  aware  that  any 
madman  is  terrible  in  his  strength.  At  this  moment  an 
expedient  occurred  to  me  which  afforded  some  hope. 

"Good  heavens!"  I  said  to  the  man,  "you've  put  the 
trap  on  the  wrong  line.  You'll  spoil  all.  Quick!  off  with 
it ;  it's  all  w  rong,  w  rong,"  I  almost  shouted  in  my  anxiety. 

To  my  inexpressible  relief  the  madman  seized  the  idea. 
Once  possessed  with  it,  he  was  down  upon  his  hands  and 
knees  in  an  instant,- endeavoring  to  carry  my  suggestion 
into  effect. 

With  what  terrible  anxiety  I  watched  the  cord  unwound! 
How  slowly  the  coils  loosened  beneath  the  fingers  of  the 
wretched  man,  eager  and  anxious  as  he  was!  How  I 
trembled  as  now  and  then  a  knot  or  intricacy  of  the  cord 
impeded  the  work  !  How  my  heart  ceased  its  pulsation, 
as  ever  and  anon  he  would  pause  in  his  work  to  laugh  a 
horrid  laugh  and  mutter  inarticulately  about  a  "jolly 
header!"  But  the  wretched  man  was  earnest  in  the  task. 
"  Spoil  all,  spoil  all,"  he  continued  to  mutter;  "of  course 
it  would ;  why,  one  would  think  I  was  mad  not  to  have 
seen  that!"  and  then  he  fell  again  eagerly  to  the  removal 
of  the  obstruction. 

And  all  this  time  I  listened  with  an  intensity  which  I 
cannot  describe  for  any  evidence  of  the  coming  train  ;  but 
still  no  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  summer  night  to 
tell  of  its  approach.  I  heard  the  river  fretting  in  its  nar- 
row channel  eighty  feet  below.  The  distant  chime  of 
Hindlesham  Church  clock  was  bome  to  my  ear  faintly  on 
the  breeze  as  it  struck  the  quarter  past  the  hour — the 
quarter  past!  Then  the  express  was  due!  I  started — the 
madman  even  started  to  his  feet — when  the  long  whoop 
of  an  ow  l  broke  shrill  and  loud  upon  the  startled  ear  of 
night;  but  still  no  sign  of  the  night  express. 

I  began  to  breathe  more  freely  as  I  urged  him  to  his 
work.  All  might  be  well  yet,  I  thought,  when,  hark!  the 
shudder  in  the  air,  the  weird  whisper  in  the  trees,  the 
thousand  signs  I  knew  so  well,  and  the  quick  pulsation  of 
the  coming  train  reached  my  ear. 

"Quick,  quick!  I  said,  bending  over  the  madman  at 
his  work;  "quick,  we  sliall  miss  it  all;"  but  he  laughed 
loud  at  my  anxiety.  He,  too,  had  heard  the  train.  "Hur- 
rah!" he  shouted,  "she's  coming — coming;  the  fiery 
devil's  coming;  and  now  on  to  the  bridge — on  to  the 
bridge  to  see  the  header!"  And  the  poor  maniac  left  his 
work  unfinished,  and  hastened  on  to  the  center  of  the 
Abbey  Bridge. 

To  seize  the  block  of  wood  was  with  me  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  to  my  inexpressible  relief  I  found  it  loose.  I 
was  not  one  moment  too  soon.  Before  1  could  remove 
the  ponderous  timber,  indeed,  the  buffer  of  the  engine 
caught  it  from  my  hand  and  hurled  it  far  into  the  night. 

And  not  it  alone!  High  above  the  noise  and  brattle  of 
the  passing  train,  I  could  distinguish  the  death  shriek  of 
the  poor  maniac. 

The  fate  which  he  in  his  madness  had  destined  for  the 
night  express  had  met  him  on  the  Abbey  Bridge. 
******** 
"  Put  a  postscript  in  for  me,  dear."  (It  is  my  wife  who 
speaks  to  me  as  1  write.)  "  Say  that,  though  I  shall  be 
sorry  if  they  think  my  husband  mad,  I  am  very,  very 
thankful  that  his  discovery  of  poetry  in  the  locomotive 
took  him  one  night  to  the  Abbey  Bridge  at  Hindlesham." 


ROB BLR V  CALLS  FOR  FORCK. 


The  people  are  long-suffering  and  forbearing.  They 
are  slow  to  anger,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  appre- 
ciate forcibly  the  wrongs  which  they  indirectly  suffer,  but 
they  are  waking  up  to  this  railroad  issue.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  it  is  through  a  systematic 
course  of  bribery  of  judges,  legislators  and  other  officials 
that  these  high-handed  railroad  corjjorations  are  suffered 
to  trample  upon  and  ignore  the  laws,  while  they  must  be 
taxed  almost  to  impoverishment  to  support  a  form  of 
government  which  does  not  govern.  Those  who  ask  for 
laws  that  will  applv  to  all  are  charged  with  demagogy,  and 
are  accused  of  "  w  hooping  up  "  an  anti-railroad  sentiment 
on  the  tide  of  which  they  would  ride  into  victory.  Those 
who  make  these  charges  but  voice  the  poverty  of  con- 
science of  which  they  are  possessed,  and  ply  the  hireling 
trade  to  which  they  have  been  partly  bred,  partly  bought. 
Stanford,  the  ring-master,  pops  the  whip,  and  his  hosts 
of  servile  apologists  dance  to  his  beck.  "  Long  live  our 
modern  Gesler!"  each  one  cries,  as  he  turns  himself  in- 
dustriously to  the  task  of  making  his  readers  believe  that 
his  master  is  something  a  little  higher  than  a  persecuted 
saint,  while  all  those  who  simply  ask  that  he  be  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as  they  are  a  motley  crew  of  blood- 
suckers and  blackmailers.  All  this  of  course  is  simply  to 
divert  popular  attention  from  the  business  in  hand,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  obtain  a  further  lease  of  power  for 
the  railroads,  and  further  immunity  from  the  law's  pun- 
ishments. The  people  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  no 
diversion.  If  it  requires  shotguns  to  convince  Stanford 
and  his  minions  that  the  laws  of  this  state  are  to  be  held 
supreme  and  inviolate,  then  the  shotguns  should  not  be 
wanting.  We  are  in  favor  of  law  and  order,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  justice  and  right.  If  this  is  communism, 
please  write  us  down  as  an  advocate  of  that  doctrine. — 
Fresno  Democrat. 

Martinez  was  an  incorrigible  smoker.  He  died,  and  at 
his  funeral  everybody  blamed  him  for  having  shortened 
his  life  through  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  Weary  of  listening 
to  so  many  variations  on  the  same  theme,  one  of  the 
mourners  at  length  exclaimed:  "  Gentlemen,  you  say  he 
has  died  through  smoking  too  many  cigars?  Well,  then, 
I  say,  '  Peace  bo  to  his  ashes.'  "—Marrasquino. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  WIND. 


Hark  to  the  low  wind  sighing — so  sad,  so  bleak,  so  cold  ! 

It  comes  like  the  voice  ol  a  wailing  ghost,  full  of  misery  untold; 

It  tells  of  endless  sorrow,  of  fire  and  parting  wreck, 

And  of  the  bare  rope  pressing  round  a  choking  creature's  neck. 

It  comes  from  storm-swept   raging  seas  and  from  the  wild 
morass; 

From  wandering  round  the  ruined  towers  in  many  a  dangerous 
pass; 

From  whistling  against  prison-bars,  and  over  miles  of  snow; 
Where  the  dying  mother  and  her  child  crouch  to  the  Cossack's 
blow ; 

F'rom  long-forgotten  battle-fields  where  the  grass  grows  coarse 
and  rank ; 

From  the  yeasty  breakers  frothing  against  the  shoal's  sunk  bank  ; 
From  fores' s  madly  tossing  before  the  shattering  storm; 
From  moors  where,  on  the  gibbet,  the  body  hangs  still  warm. 

Come,  children,  then  together,  and  pray  for  drowning  men, 
For  suffering  creatures  floating  faint  on  wreck  far  from  our  ken. 
Pray  for  all  human  sorrow,  for  all  who  are  suffering  now, 
By  sword  or  storm,  by  sea  or  land,  in  this  our  world  below. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  LUNATICS. 


BY  GEORGE  M.  BEARD,  M.  D. 


Ungovernable  attacks  of  passion,  violent  temper,  and 
unnatural  cruelty  are  the  result  of  insanity  far  more  fre- 
quently than  will  probably  be  admitted  by  those  who 
have  not  given  this  subject  close  and  special  attention. 
This  class  of  patients  are  all  about  us,  and  are  oftentimes 
all  the  more  disagreeable  and  dangerous  from  the  fact 
that  in  their  calm  moments  they  may  be  perfectly  sane, 
upright,  and  kindly.  Their  disease  has  its  exacerbations, 
its  paroxysms  of  attack,  and  during  the  intervals  their 
bearing  may  be  entirely  courteous,  and  their  whole  dis- 
position sweet  and  tender.  Some  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  men  of  history  have  been  the  victims  of  these 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  insanity,  and  for  that  reason  have 
been  oftentimes  terribly  misjudged.  They  have  been  ac- 
cused of  inconsistency,  of  hypocrisy,  and  their  strange 
conduct  has  caused  many  to  lose  all  their  faith  in  truth, 
purity,  or  virtue. 

Howard  the  philanthropist,  who  crossed  seas  and 
mountains  to  relieve  the  distressed,  was  a  brute  and  a 
tyrant  in  his  own  family.  Dr.  Winslow  says  of  him : 
"  His  cruel  treatment  caused  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
was  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  doing  penance  before 
her  picture.  He  had  an  only  son,  whom  for  the  slightest 
offense  he  punished  with  terrible  severity,  making  him 
stand  for  hours  in  a  grotto  in  the  garden.  The  son  be- 
came a  lunatic  as  the  result  of  this  brutal  treatment."  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  even  the  extraor- 
dinary benevolence  of  Howard  was  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  his  brain,  for  insanity  may  have  good  as 
well  as  evil  manifestations,  and  such  exceptional  self-sac- 
rifice as  his — so  blind,  so  persistent,  so  life-enduring — is 
just  as  liable  to  proceed  from  a  morbid  state  as  the 
directly  opposite  qualities  of  ungovernable  rage,  intense 
hate  or  cruelty.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  not  only- 
forbearance,  but  also  the  manifestations  of  benevolence, 
charity,  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  spirituality — of  all  the 
higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  humanity — may  cease  to  be 
virtues. 

Much  of  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  the  world  has 
been  the  result  of  cerebral  disease,  and  if  justice  had 
been  done,  not  a  few  of  the  rulers  of  history  would  have 
been  confined  in  asylums  for  the  insane.  Caligula,  the 
beastly  Roman  Emperor,  was  certainly  a  lunatic.  His 
accession  to  the  throne  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the  Roman 
people,  and  he  afterward  became  so  popular  by  the  gen- 
erous and  conciliatory  acts  of  his  reign  that  when  he  was 
attacked  with  sickness,  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  tem- 
ples for  his  recovery.  His  brain  undoubtedly  became 
diseased  during  his  sickness,  for  from  that  time  he  became 
a  changed  man.  The  remaining  four  years  of  his  reign 
were  disgraced  by  some  of  the  most  unnatural  and  capri- 
cious tyranny  recorded  in  history.  He  put  to  death  a 
large  number  of  his  senators.  Every  ten  days  he  deliv- 
ered human  victims  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  and 
jocosely  termed  this  horrid  act  "  clearing  his  account." 
He  caused  divine  honors  to  be  paid  to  himself,  in  a  tem- 
ple erected  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  priests  of  his  own  appointment.  He 
invited  his  favorite  horse  Incitatus  to  dine  at  the  royal 
table,  where  he  was  fed  on  gilded  oats  and  drank  wine 
from  jeweled  goblets,  and  but  for  his  premature  death 
this  animal  would  have  been  raised  to  the  consulship. 
In  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  age  Caligula  would 
have  been  deposed  and  sent  to  an  insane  retreat.  The 
Romans  endured,  his  cruelty  for  four  years,  and  then  put 
him  to  death  by  a  well-planned  conspiracy. 

The  career  of  Nero  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Caligula. 
In  youth  he  was  notably  clever,  kindly  and  amiable,  and 
for  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  he  ruled  with  clemency 
and  justice.  He  was  at  this  time  so  harassed  by  the  at- 
tempts of  his  mother  to  wrest  the  scepter  from  his  hands 
that  his  brain  probably  became  disordered,  and  he  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  tyrant.  He  poisoned  his  own 
brother  at  a  feast  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  His 
mother,  Agrippina,  he  murdered  in  her  own  bed.  He 
relentlessly  persecuted  the  Christians,  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  set  fire  to  Rome.  He  caused  to  be  executed 
Lucan  the  poet  and  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  kicked 
his  own  wife  to  death.  Nor  was  his  insanity  manifested 
"by  acts  of  cruelty  alone.  He  had  a  silly  rage  for  music, 
and  in  his  morbid  ambition  to  be  thought  the  greatest 
singer  of  the  world  he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  operatic  performer. 

Domitian,  Heliogabalus,  and  possibly  some  of  the  other 
tyrants  of  Rome,  must  have  been  of  unsound  mind. 
Domitian,  like  Caligula  and  Nero,  began  to  reign  with 
generosity,  and  under  the  pressure  and  worryings  of  gov- 
ernment he  developed  into  a  monster.  Heliogabalus 
made  his  horse  consul,  appointed  a  senate  of  women, 
forced  the  Romans  to  worship  a  black  stone,  and  prepared 


golden  swords  and  daggers,  and  cords  of  silk  and  gold,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  whenever  he  saw  fit. 
All  these  were  the  freaks  of  a  madman.  Alexander  the 
Great  behaved  like  a  lunatic  in  the  latter  days  of  his 
reign,  and  the  supposition  is  plausible  that  if  he  had  sur- 
vived a  few  years  longer  he  might  have  become  a  most 
implacable  and  capricious  tyrant.  From  being  very  ab- 
stemious he  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery.  His  lust  for 
power  became  a  disease,  and  he  strove  for  gigantic  im- 
possibilities. Robespierre  and  some  of  the  other  leaders 
in  the  French  Revolution  were  probably  made  more  or 
less  insane  by  the  exciting  events  in  which  they  took  part. 
It  is  certain  that  Robespierre  was  natively  kind-hearted 
and  considerate,  for  he  began  life  by  endeavoring  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

Louis  XI.  of  France  was  insane  both  in  his  despotic 
cruelty  and  his  caprices.  He  shut  up  his  nobles  in  cages 
or  hung  them  on  the  trees  of  the  forest.  He  lived  in  the 
constant  fear  of  death,  kept  in  seclusion  in  his  castle,  was 
on  intimate  terms  w  ith  his  hangman,  amused  himself  by 
watching  battles  between  rats  and  cats,  drank  the  blood 
of  young  children,  and  tried  various  and  abominable 
compounds  in  order  to  lengthen  his  life. 

Jeffreys,  the  notorious  English  judge,  was  a  raving  ma- 
niac ;  and  that  he  was  allowed  to  preside  at  the  circuits 
is  a  severer  comment  on  the  scientific  ignorance  than  on 
the  political  cruelty  of  the  age. 

We  are  compelled  to  believe  also  that  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  who  murdered  her  paramour,  was  in  a  morbid 
mental  condition  when  she  committed  the  deed;  and  on 
the  same  theory  I  account  for  the  hideous  and  unfemi- 
nine  cruelty  of  Catherine  de  Medici. 

King  Frederic  of  Prussia,  w  ithout  any  reason  whatever, 
treated  his  son  and  sister  for  a  long  time  with  the  most 
unnatural  and  brutal  severity.  He  kicked  them  about 
the  room,  pommeled  their  heads  with  chairs,  comijelled 
them  to  eat  the  most  repulsive  food,  and  in  every  way 
made  their  lives  wretched.  His  insanity,  in  this  respect, 
was  absolute,  and  should  have  sent  him  to  the  mad-house. 
But  his  unnatural  and  whimsical  treatment  of  his  family 
was  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  his  madness.  He  was 
inconsistently  avaricious,  scrutinizing  every  household 
expense  with  absurd  attention,  and  lavishing  fortunes  on 
his  army  of  giants.  He  would  run  through  the  streets 
caning  the  loungers  and  workmen  who  fell  in  his  way 
until  they  roared  for  mercy. 

Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  was  probably  a  madman. 
All  accounts  agree  in  representing  him  as  being  at  first  a 
just,  considerate,  as  well  as  enterprising  ruler ;  but  under 
the  excitement  and  anxiety  of  domestic  afflictions  and  the 
rebellions  that  took  place  in  his  realm,  he  became  changed 
to  a  monster  like  the  Roman  emperors  Nero,  Caligula 
and  Domitian.  The  latter  acts  of  his  reign  gave  every 
evidence  of  a  disordered  brain. 

Fortunately  our  own  country  has  thus  far  been  mostly 
free  from  the  rule  of  partial  lunatics.  Whether  the  in- 
consistencies of  President  Johnson's  administration  were 
due  to  cerebral  disease  or  to  native  obstinacy,  prejudice, 
and  ignorance,  cannot  at  present  be  well  determined. 

Dr.  Moreau  has  written  a  work  in  which  he  contends 
that  genius  arises  from  the  same  organic  conditions  as  in- 
sanity, and  is  in  fact  synonymous  with  it.  His  theory 
substantially  amounts  to  this,  that  genius,  like  insanity, 
is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  brain.  W'ithout  conceding 
all  that  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Moreau,  it  cannot  be  denied 
tha*  a  very  large  number  of  the  geniuses  of  the  world  have 
been  either  melancholic  or  very'  eccentric,  and  in  some 
instances  have  been  the  victims  of  violent  and  repeated 
attacks  of  insanity. 

Dr.||ohnson  was  hypochondriacal,  and  in  varioys  ways 
gave  evidence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty  he  became  the  victim  of  melan- 
cholic delusions,  and  from  that  time  forward  was  never 
happy.  On  one  occasion  he  exclaimed,  despairingly,  "  I 
would  consent  to  have  an  arm  amputated  to  recover  my 
spirits."  Wretchedness  like  this,  when  it  is  temporary 
or  spasmodic,  may  signify  but  little ;  but  when  it  is  per- 
sistent and  life-long,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  symptom 
of  cerebral  disease  that  may  and  often  does  advance  to 
absolute  madness.  The  violent  impetuosity  of  Dr.  John- 
son, his  unreasonable,  almost  furious  prejudices,  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  same  theory. 

Some  of  the  brightest  geniuses  in  literature  have  been 
at  intervals  subject  to  attacks  of  madness.  Southey  lived 
for  years  in  perpetual  dread  of  insanity,  and  when  at  last 
he  kneeled  in  the  furrow,  worn  out  through  mental  excite- 
ment and  fatigue,  he  composed  that  most  instructive  and 
useful  of  his  works,  "The  Fife  of  Cowper."  That  Rous- 
seau was  a  lunatic  w  ill  be  admitted  without  question  by 
those  who  studied  his  life  and  writings,  however  ardently 
they  may  admire  his  genius. 

Pascal  was  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  Prance, 
but  no  inmate  of  any  asylum  ever  presented  more  indis- 
putable proofs  of  mental  disease  than  those  w  hich  charac- 
terized his  whole  career.  All  his  life  he  walked  in  dark- 
ness, knowing  not  at  what  he  stumbled,  in  constant  fear 
both  of  the  present  and  the  future.  He  was  the  victim  of 
absurd  delusions,  was  harassed  by  excessive  nervousness, 
and  was  the  slave  of  uncontrolable  eccentricities.  On 
examination  after  death,  his  brain  was  found  to  be  seriously 
diseased. 

'  Our  American  poet,  James  Gates  Percival,  was  troubled, 
I  think,  w  ith  a  slow  and  chronic  type  of  cerebral  disease. 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  find  any  other  theory  on 
w  hich  to  account  for  the  thousand  and  one  eccentric  - 
ities  and  inconsistencies  of  his  enigmatical  career.  His 
absurd  fear  of  women  w  as  certainly  full  evidence  of  mono- 
mania, but  when  we  take  this  fact  in  connection  with  his 
life-long  melancholy,  his  early  and  repeated  attempts  at 
self-destruction,  his  unnatural  ingratitude  to  those  who 
befriended  him  in  distress,  and  his  anomalous  love  of 
solitude,  we  find  it  impossible  to  accept  any  other  inter- 
pretation of  his  life  than  that  he  was  never  an  absolutely 
sarie  and  responsible  being. 

The  poet  Cowper  declared  expressly  that  he  translated 
Homer  in  order  to  relieve  his  wretchedness,  and  we  are 
led  to  believe  from  the  facts  of  his  biography  that  if  he 
had  been  a  happy  man  he  would  not  have  been  a  p:et. 


Some  of  his  finest  poems  were  written  while  he  was 
ing  the  bitterest  form  of  melancholy. 

Burton  wrote  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  oui 
his  own  experience,  and  as  a  means  of  intellectual  diver- 
sion. 

The  great  positive  philosopher,  August  Comte,  was 
attacked  w  ith  insanity  in  1826,  and  for  one  year  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  his  usual  duties.  Two  years 
afterward  he  published  the  work  on  "  Positive  Philoso- 
phy "  that  has  immortalized  his  name. 

Haller,  the  distinguished  physiologist,  was  a  religious 
monomaniac,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  sought 
relief  in  opium-eating. 

Swedeiiborg  was  a  brilliant  writer  and  thinker,  but  he 
was  subject  to  hallucinations  that  are  never  experienced 
by  those  of  sound  mind.  His  fantastic  visions  of  heaven 
and  hell,  and  his  imagined  interviews  with  the  Almighty, 
find  their  counterparts  in  the  e.\|>erience  of  many  in  our 
asylums. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  subject  to  maniacal  attacks, 
during  which  he  lost  all  his  self-control  und  behaved  like 
a  silly  child.  When  the  attack  was  over  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  what  had  passed. 

It  is  said  of  Fourier,  the  chimerical  social  reformer, 
that  he  passed  almost  his  entire  life  in  a  state  of  halluci- 
nation. 

Zimmerman,  the  author  of  the  essay  on  solitude,  was  a 
wretched  hypochondriac,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
days  was  practically  insane. 

1  avater  was  always  characterized  by  an  overplus  of  en- 
thusiasm that  of  itself  was  symptomatic  of  an  unnatural 
condition  of  the  brain;  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
such  geniuses,  became  more  and  more  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent as  he  grew  older.  According  to  Dr.  Moreau,  he 
came  to  believe  that  by  the  power  of  prayer  he  could 
identify  himself  with  Christ.  I  think  it  may  be  said  in 
general  that  all  those  who  imagine  themselves  to  be 
angels  or  gods,  or  that  they  v  isit  heaven  or  hell,  and  have 
direct  revelations  from  the  Almighty,  are  to  an  extent  in- 
sane, however  brilliant  and  rational  they  may  be  in  all 
other  particulars.  Therefore  Francis  d'Assisse,  who 
passed  days  and  nights  in  communication  with  God, 
Francis  Xavier,  to  whom  Saint  Jerome  appeared  in  a 
vision,  Savonarola,  who  fought  with  imaginary  demons 
and  professed  to  have  revelations  from  heaven,  are  to  be 
classed  among  the  insane.  The  inspiration  of  Joan  of 
Arc  was  the  inspiration  of  cerebral  disease,  and  was  only 
a  remarkable  symptom  of  organic  conditions  that  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  advancement  are  to  be  found  in  everyday 
life. 

Tasso  was  a  positive  maniac,  and  like  many  other  un- 
balanced geniuses  believed  that  he  was  attended  by  a 
familiar  spirit.  "  I  shall  die  at  the  top  first,"  ejaculated 
Dean  Swift,  as  he  sadly  gazed  on  a  tree  whose  branches 
were  decaying;  and  he  realized  his  terrible  prediction. 
He  was  more  or  less  insane  during  all  his  active  life. 

Beethoven  was  one  of  the  most  despairing  of  hypo- 
chondriacs; and  the  gifted  poet  Collins  was  at  times 
a  sad  and  moaning  lunatic.  The  eccentricities  and 
melancholy  of  Lord  Byron  were  probably  the  uncon- 
trollable manifestations  of  disease,  and  during  his  short 
and  brilliant  career  he  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  insanity 
to  more  than  justify  the  suspicions  of  his  wife  at  the  time 
of  their  separation.  Voltaire  was  precocious,  brilliant  and 
original ;  but  the  general  conduct  of  his  life  can  hardly 
be  made  consistent  w  ith  perfect  soundness  of  mind. 

The  phrase  "  mad  poet  "  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
has  from  time  to  time  been  applied  to  a  number  of  eccen- 
tric geniuses.  It  was  applied  to  Nathaniel  Fee,  who  was 
for  a  time  confined  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  England, 
and  to  McDonald  Clarke,  in  our  own  country. 

Lucretius  wrote  his  celebrated  "  De  Rerum  Natura  " 
while  suffering  from  an  attack  of  insanity ;  and  Cruden 
compiled  his  "  Concordance  "  while  in  the  same  mental 
condition.  Madame  de  Stael  had  a  masculine  and  power- 
ful intellect,  but  she  was  a  slave  to  idle  fears  and  silly 
eccentricities,  that  in  ordinary  persons  would  certainly 
have  been  regarded  as  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  the  irritability,  hypo- 
chondria and  meanness  of  Alexander  Pope  were  the  re- 
sults of  organic  cerebral  conditions  which  he  could  no 
more  control  than  he  could  remedy  his  physical  deformity. 
Lady  Stanhope  and  Balzac,  Hood  and  Chatterton,  all 
displayed  eccentricities  that  are  hard  to  be  reconciled 
with  perfect  sanity  ;  and  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  died 
by  his  own  hand. 


Grocer  to  his  shopman:  "  Pedro, -I  owe  about  three 
thousand  francs."  "  Yes,  sir."  "I  have  two  thousand 
francs  in  the  safe,  but  the  shop  is  empty;  I  think  it  is  the 
right  moment  to  fail."  "That's  just  what  1  think."  "  But 
I  want  a  plausible  pretext  for  my  creditors.  You  have 
plenty  of  Drains;  think  the  matter  over  to-night  and  to- 
morrow morning."  The  clerk  promised  to  think  it  care- 
fully over.  On  entering  the  shop  next  morning  the 
grocer  found  the  safe  open,  the  money  gone,  and  in  its 
place  a  note  which  ran  as  follows:  "I  nave  taken  the 
two  thousand  francs,  and  am  off  to  America.  It  is  the 
best  excuse  you  can  give  to  your  creditors." 


"  Mr.  Smith,  do  you  know  the  character  of  Mr.  Jones?  " 
"I  rather  think  I  do,  your  lordship."  "  Well,  what  do 
you  say  about  it?"  "  Why,  he  ain't  so  bad  a  man,  after 
all.''  "  What  we  want  to  know,  Mr.  Smith,  is—  Is  Mr. 
I  ones  of  a  quarrelsome  and  dangerous  disposition?" 
"Well,  your  lordship,  I  should  say  that  Tom  Jones  is 
very  vivid  in  verbal  exercises,  but,  when  it  comes  to  per- 
sonal adjustment,  he  ain't  eager  for  the  contest." 


The  most  polished  man  in  London  just  now  is  a  mer- 
chant whose  wife  undertook  to  bathe  him  all  over  with 
balsam  for  rheumatism.  After  the  job  was  well  done  she 
looked  at  the  label  of  the  bottle  and  found  that  it  was 
furniture  polish  she  had  been  using. 


Boston  has  organized  a  cremation  society.  Another 
contrivance  for  baked  beans. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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CONSOLIDATED  VIRGINIA 

ING  COMPANY. 


MIN- 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works  Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey 
cuntv.  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  "  ec'ing  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  ihe  t2th  da*  of  March,  188.4,  an 
-essment  (No.  aut  of  Twenty  Crnts  p»*r  share  wa-.  levied 
upon  the  capi  al  stock  Of  the  corporation,  payable  inni.edi- 
a'ely,  in  United  States  gold  CuJD,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  Room  20.  Neva  'a  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  strei-t.  San  Krancisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  wl  ich  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  VVKUNKSDAY,  the  sixteenth  (i6th)  day  of 
April,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at 
public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  m*de  liefore,  will 
be  sold  on  SATURDAY,  the  Tenth  <ioih>  day  of  May, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 
Office  — Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


HALE  &  NORCROSS  SILVER 
MINING  COMPANY. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business^  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  V  irginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  tha  15th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  81)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  58,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SEVENTEENTH  DAY  OF  APRIL,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  l>e  sold  on 
FRIDAY,  the  9th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOEL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 
Office— Room  58,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


J 


USTICE  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
ment  (No.  40!  of  Ten  (io>  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  Room  2,  Hayward's  Building,  419  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MON  DAY,  the  Seventh  (7th)  day  of  April,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion ;  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
SATURDAY,  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1884,  to 
pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  ad- 
vertising and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  Board  of 
Directors.  R.  E.  K ELLV,  Secretary. 

Office  —  Room  2,  Hay  ward's  Building,  419  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L 


eCOUNT  brothers, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PUREST    SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

X  THE  WORLD.  E^ual  to  any  imported.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


R 


ICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OR 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  ft  BLACK  WELL,  London: 


English  Plum  Puddings, 
( Gloucester  Cheese, 
Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 
York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Indian  Chutnies, 
Met2  GryStaHwd  Fruits, 
Table  Delicacies. 


Assorted  Pickles, 
Oriental  Pickles, 
Assorted  Sauces, 
Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar, 
Spanish  Queen  Olives, 
Lucca  Salad  Oils, 
Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies, 

J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  of  Japanese  UncoloredTba 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


I  CHI  BAN 


GREAT  FREE  EXHIBITION 

 OF  THE  

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  JAPANESE  EMPIRE, 

Including  articles  for  use  and  ornament,  for  all  kinds  of  personal  and  household  purposes. 
More  artistic,  cheaper  and  better  than  at  any  other  place. 

CALL  OFTEN.    STAY  LONG.    ASK  gUESTIONS.    DON'T  PURCHASE. 

Open  Evenings.        20,  22  &  24  GEARY  STREET.        Always  Welcome. 


W 


M.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 


SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
121  and  123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continent  al 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amei- 
ica.  In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


QALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPA'V. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  30c; 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  up  1  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  twenty-first  (sist)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sol. I 
on  SATURDAY,  the  seventeenth  (17th)  day  of  Mas, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office  —  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Krancisco,  Cal. 


jJTAH  SILVER  MINING  COMP'Y. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
county,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  48)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  0.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company,  room  22,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  MONDAY,  the  28th  day  of  April,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion ;  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
SATURDAY,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adveaising 
and  expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

G.  C  PRATT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  22  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EC.  ARNOLD, 
s  dealer  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok- 
er. Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office — San  Joaquin  St., 
near  Main  st..  Stockton,  Cal. 


ft 


NTISELL 
BEST 

IN  THE  WORLD 


rgan  Factory — 200  Pianos  of 
$  attd  upwartttx 


24-26-28  Ellis  Street,  S.  F. 


A  WORLD  of  MERCHANDISE 


FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 


INCLUDING  ALL  THE  NEWEST  SHADES,  PATTERNS  AND  STYLES,  EOR  CLOTHING 

MEN,  YOUTHS,  BOYS  AND  CHILDREN, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

Also  handsome  and  complete  lines  of  Colored  Shirts,  with  Collars  and  Cuffs  to  match; 

Also  in  Straw  Hats  complete  and  choice  lines  of  Panama,  Canton,  Mackinaw,  Chip,  Rouou  and  Rkady,  French  Panama,  Milan,  Porcupine,  Bkazillian, 

And  the  largest,  most  stylish  stock  of  Nobby  Hats  in  Felt,  Eur  and  Wool,  taking  in  all  the  latest  shapes  and  the  best 

manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ; 

■ 

Also,  everything  new  in  Spring  and  SUMMER  Neckwear — Hows,  LONG  TlES,  with  Flats  and  Puffs  .>f  every  description; 

Also,  immense  lines  of  Alpaca,  Sicilian,  Plain  and  Fancy  Drap  d'ETE.  Black  and  Colored  Diagonal,  Fancy  Worsted,  Real  India  Seersucker, 
Imitation,  Medium  and  Cheap  Seersucker,  Blue  Flannels,  Office,  House  and  Outdoor  Coats,  Barkeepers'  White  Duck  Coats 
and  all  classes  of  Linen,  Union  and  Light- Wem;ht  Summer  Go  »ds  in  Coats,  Half-Dusters, 

Dusters,  Road  Ulsters,  Etc.,  for  Spring  and  Summer;  » 

Also,  a  most  comfortable  stock  of  Men's  fine  Footwear  arriving  daily,  embracing  the  latest  novelties,  and  the  best  Eastern  manufacturers'  goods;  for 
shape  and  fit  unsurpassed.    Men's  Fancy  Colored  Cloth  and  Leather  Tops  in  Lace  Congress  or  Button 
in  all  different  widths.    See  our  Hand-sewed  Button  Shoes  for  $4.50. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  CROWDED. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  HONEST  PRICES  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  GOODS  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  TO  SUIT  YOU. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  OUR  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  IN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  CITY. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERY  ARTICLE  MARKED  IN  PLAIN  FIGURES. 

GREAT   I  X  L, 

CORNER  KEARNY  AND  COMMERCIAL  STREETS,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

The  largest  establishment  in  i'.s  line  in  the  United  States.     Trice  Lbts  with  handsome  lithograph  of  the  Great  I  X  L,  by  Electric  Light,  sent  free  on  application.  > 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


It  is  remarkable  how  well  my  friend  Pickering  of  the 
Call  carries  his  years.  Positively,  the  man  grows  younger 
instead  of  older.  Ten  years  ago  his  stoop  was  deepter 
and  his  step  more  felinely  feeble  than  they  are  to-day.  I 
congratulate  him  upon  this,  and  wish  he  would  let  me 
into  his  secret.  Perhaps  a  steady  diet  of  small  ads,  of 
which  he  is  inordinately  fond,  has  had  the  wonderful  pre- 
serving effect.  I  notice,  too,  that  he  has  stopped  dyeing 
his  mustache,  which  is  a  great  improvement.  I  discov- 
ered twenty  years  ago  myself  that  the  ghastly  look  that 
blackened  whiskers  give  a  face  intended  by  harmonious 
nature  to  match  with  gray  produces  anything  but  a  youth- 
ful appearance.  Pickering  and  I  are  about  the  same  age, 
though  I  would  be  taken  for  his  elder  brother,  I  must 
confess,  despite  the  superior  stylishness  of  my  ensemble. 
Still,  I  would  match  myself  against  him  with  the  gloves, 
and  agree  to  go  our  mutual  friend  Marriott,  Sr.,  of  the 
News  Letter,  a  bout  immediately  afterward. 


Speaking  of  my  friend  Pickering  has  caused  me  to 
think  how  many  handsome  men  there  are  among  us  San 
Francisco  journalists.  There  is  Dan  O'Connell  of  the 
Daily  Exchange,  for  instance.  He  has  a  fine  beefy 
style  of  beauty  that  would  be  becoming  in  an  Irish  peer, 
which  I  understand  O'Connell  has  hopes  of  being  one  of 
these  days,  when  a  gouty  old  uncle  with  an  unforgiving 
temper  drops  off.  Where  will  you  find  a  handsomer 
young  man,  either,  than  my  rival  in  elegant  literary 
trifling,  Romy  Hart,  of  the  Argonaut?  Tall  and  lan- 
guid, with  a  dreamy  grace  of  manner  that  reminds  me  of 
myself  when  I  was  at  his  age.  Fine  features,  too— full  of 
repressed  intellect.  You  might  walk  the  streets  a  week, 
too,  and  not  see  a  prettier  lad  than  my  young  friend 
Townsend  of  the  Call,  who  as  "  The  Trifler  "  makes  a 
really  creditable  attempt  to  keep  up  with  myself  and 
Hart.  More  familiarity  with  the  fashionable  world  will 
develop  his  powers.  His  beauty  is  of  rather  too  pale  and 
spirituel  a  cast  to  suit  my  taste,  but  as  I  hear  that  he  con- 
templates a  novel  full  of  crime  and  passion  and  French 
cookery,  I  don't  wonder  at  his  pallor.  Peter  Robertson, 
the  Chronicle's  "  Undertones  "  and  dramatic  critic,  is  of 
the  robust  Scotch  type,  with  that  brick-dusted  floridity 
peculiar  to  his  countrymen.  A  surprisingly  large  mus- 
tache for  so  small  a  man  gives  him  a  military  boldness  of 
carriage  and  a  hauteur  of  effect  that  mislead  timid 
strangers  into  mistaking  him  for  a  gigantic  Highland 
Gray.  He  writes  well,  does  Peter,  but  with  an  under- 
current of  disrespect  for  wealth  and  fashion  that  shocks 
me.  I  advise  him,  as  a  much  older  man  who  knows  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  world  than  he  does,  never  to 
affect  to  despise  money  or  position.  Colonel  Jackson  of 
the  Post  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  man.  So  is  my 
friend  Fitch  of  the  Bulletin,  barring  the  sharp  corners  of 
his  figure.    I  have  often  wondered,  when  seeing  him  jag- 


ging along  the  promenade,  how  a  man  can  make  himself 
up  to  look  like  a  tangle  of  triangles  covered  by  a  suit  of 
black  broadcloth.  What  most  seriously  detracts  from 
Fitch's  impressiveness  as  a  handsome  man,  however,  is 
that  hale-fellow-well-met  manner,  which  he  persists  in 
cultivating  against  my  advice.  It  jars  on  me,  somehow, 
to  see  this  valued  friend  slapping  people  on  the  back, 
nudging  them  in  the  ribs,  and  roaring  with  laughter.  It 
suggests  financial  irresponsibility  and  coarseness.  But 
the  belle  of  the  ball,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  Dr.  Bartlett, 
Fitch's  right-hand  man.  It  is  true  that  the  Doctor's  beauty 
is  almost  wholly  intellectual,  but  one  can  overlook  that 
in  a  grand  brain.  Nobody  on  the  press  has  such  a  brain 
as  that  man.  Harry  George  once  said  to  me  with  tears 
in  his  eyes : 

"  Persiflage,  if  1  had  had  Bartlett's  brain  I  should  never 
have  written  '  Progre  ss  and  Poverty.'" 

I  believe  the  Doctor  has  forgotten  more  about  political 
economy  than  any  man  living.  It  gives  one  a  contempt 
for  human  knowledge  to  think  what  the  Doctor  has  for- 
gotten.   Only  a  few  days  ago  a  journalist  said  to  me : 

"  Persiflage,  Bartlett  has  read  everything.  His  mind  is 
above  such  trifling  with  itself  as  to  do  original  thinking. 
It  is  just  one  warehouse  of  uncatalogued  information. 
The  information  lies  about  in  his  head  in  great  chunks, 
which  have  jostled  against  one  another  for  years,  until 
they  have  rubbed  their  edges  off.  Dr.  Bartlett's  mind 
reminds  me  of  a  complete  set  of  Appleton's  Encyclopedia 
that  has  been  thumbed  until  the  covers  are  loose  and  the 
pages  half-illegible.  W  hen  he  wants  editorial  matter  he 
doesn't  have  to  write  it,  like  us  ordinary  scrubs.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  pull  a  convolution  of  his  brain  out  of  his 
ear,  scissor  it  off,  and  hand  it  to  the  printer.  If  the  copy 
is  bad,  it  is  only  necessary*  to  turn  to  Appleton,  and  the 
obscure  passages  at  once  glow  with  meaning." 

It  distresses  me,  however,  to  see  a  man  with  a  brain 
like  this  wearing  so  shabby  a  plug-hat  as  the  Doctor  does 
at  present.  Some  of  the  rich  Oaklanders  1  see  him 
always  trotting  after  on  the  ferry-boat  should  do  the  de- 
cent thing  and  present  him  with  a  tile.  Even  intellect 
cannot  excuse,  in  my  eyes,  anything  that  suggests  pov- 
erty— though  the  Doctor  is  not  po.or.  "  It's  a  great  waste 
of  five  dollars,  Persiflage,"  he  remarked  to  me  when  I  ex- 
postulated with  him  about  his  hat,  "  to  put  it  on  top  of 
my  head.    It  teels  much  safer  in  my  pocket." 


At  the  club  last  night  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
little  wild,  came  and  sat  down  at  the  other  side  of  my 
table  and  helped  himself  from  my  decanter.  He  is  of 
devilish  good  family,  and  moves  in  the  very  best  circles. 

"  Persiflage,"  said  Teddy,  "  what  a  joy  life  must  be  to 
you." 

"  Well,  so  it  is,  begad,"  I  said;  "*but  why  to  me  more 
than  to  other  people?" 

"  Because  you  know  so  many  fashionable  people,  Persi- 
flage." 

"  So  do  you,  Teddy." 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  take  the  same  awful  pleasure  in  it  as 
you  do,  you  know.  You're  always  glad  to  get  news  about 
the  nobs,  ain't  you,  Persiflage?" 

"  Yes;  but  don't  call  'em  '  nobs, 'Teddy;  it's  vulgar,"  I 
cried,  wincing. 

"  All  right,  old  boy.  Here's  a  few  items  I've  picked 
up  for  you." 

And  he  handed  me  what  follows : 

Miss  1'cllc  Mcjllgkin,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  llotllcton  Mc- 
Jugkin  of  Kentucky,  who  is  visiting  her  relatives,  the  O'Junkins, 
missed  the  cable-car  on  California  street  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
and  had  to  wait  for  the  next. 

The  engagement  of  Lieutenant  Clam,  U.  S.  N.,  to  Miss  Lillic 
Sopcboilcur,  daughter  of  I'.  Henry  So|>cboilcur,  Kst|.,  is  an- 
nounced. Lieutenant  Clam  will  not  leave  the  service,  as  reported. 
He  has  stop]x:d  drinking. 

Tctsic  O'Larde,  the  charming  and  accomplished  daughter  of 
Hon.  Michelet  O'Larde,  the  eminent  Cincinnati  publicist,  is  vis- 
iting thq  Quimes.    She  will  stay  lor  the  summer  gayeties. 

Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  always  a  liberal  patron  ol  literature  and 
the  arts,  is  said  to  have  engaged  Mr.  15ierce  of  the  Wasp  to  write 
his  biography. 

Commodore  Foghorn,  of  the  yacht  Sprite,  is  at  Mud  Springs, 
buried  to  the  chin. 

John  S.  Gray  will  remain  at  his  country  scat  during  the  sum- 
mer. 


Many  of  the  ornaments  of  society  are  at  present  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Uncle  Harris. 

"  Don't  laugh,  sir,"  I  said,  in  a  choked  voice,  when  he 
guffawed  at  my  frowns.  "  You  disgrace  your  position, 
sir,  by  showing  such  low  disrespect  for  one  of  the  highest 
of  human  missions — the  chronicling  of  the  movements  of 
the  fashionable  world." 

I  arose,  and  was  walking  away  with  cold  and  haughty 
dignity,  when  Teddy  ran  after  me  and  asked  me  with 
deep  feeling  to  forgive  him.  So  I  took  him  back  into 
favor,  and  accepted  an  invitation-card  to  his  sister's  wed- 
ding, which  is  to  come  off  after  Faster.  It  will  be  a  very 
swell  affair. 

A  coldness  has  grown  up  between  me  and  Colonel 
Mapleson.  Just  before  he  went  away  I  offered  him,  in 
consideration  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  right  to 
lithograph  my  portrait.  I  explained  that  it  would  be  an 
immense  advertisement  for  Patti  and  Gerster  to  have  my 
pictures  stuck  up  everywhere  in  the  windows  and  on  the 
walls.  "  But  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  company, 
Persiflage,"  protested  the  Colonel.  I  laughed  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  objection,  and  reminded  him  that 
though  my  friends  Haverly  and  Leavitt  never  appear  on 
the  stage  with  their  companies,  they  make  their  own 
portraits  the  chief  advertising  feature.  Nobody  would 
know  that  they  existed  but  for  this  practice,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  name  of  Persiflage  is  a  household  word. 
Noticing  signs  of  hesitation  in  the  Colonel's  manner,  I 
withdrew  my  handsome  proposition,  bade  him  a  freezing 
good-day,  and  at  once  wrote  a  severe  criticism  upon  his 
pitiful  show,  which  the  editor  of  The  San  Franciscan  was 
stupid  enough  not  to  print. 

"General,"  I  said,  drawing  the  brilliant  Barnes  into  a 
corner  at  the  club  last  night,  "  why  do  you  always  swell 
up  and  tell  the  world  you're  not  afraid  whenever  Terry 
says  a  word  to  you  in  court?  D'ye  know  that  you  give 
me  the  impression  that  you  never  look  at  him  but  you 
think  of  Broderick,  and  that  it  makes  your  hair  stand  on 
end  to  fancy  what  would  happen  if  you  didn't  get  in  quick 
and  bluff  him.  Do  you  suppose  that  because  Terry 
killed  one  man  he's  always  hungry  for  another?" 

"  Persiflage,"  said  my  friend  Barnes,  with  a  stiffness  of 
manner  that  surprised  and  hurt  me,  "a  braver  man  than 
myself  does  not  live.  If  any  man  dare  express  a  doubt 
about  my  courage,  by  the  Eternal,  I'll  sue  him!" 

And  the  General  strode  off  with  his  best  military  air. 


I  received  an  invitation  from  the  Golden  Gate  Com- 
mandery,  No.  16,  K.  T.,  to  attend  their  drill  at  the 
Pavilion  last  Thursday  evening,  but  the  cursed  rain  has 
brought  on  my  rheumatism  again,  and  I  couldn't  go; 
which  I  regret,  for  if  there  is  anything  outside  of  purely 
social  pleasure  that  I  enjoy,  it  is  a  Templar  drill.  It  stirs 
my  sweetest  and  holiest  memories— those  of  the  far-away 
time  when  I  knelt  at  my  mother's  knee,  and  marched 
up  and  down  the  back-yard  with  a  paper  cocked-hat  and 
wooden  sword  on,  drumming  a  tin-pan.  Few  would  sus- 
pect the  gay  and  brilliant  jlaneur  Persiflage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  indulging  such  feelings,  but  even  the  eye  of  the 
worldling  grows  moist  when  reverie  brings  back  his 
babyhood. 

Congressman  Budd— Jim  Budd,  whom  I  used  to  hold 
on  my  knee  not  many  years  ago — is  making  his  mark  as 
a  wit  in  the  halls  of  national  legislation.  "  I  may  be 
young,"  he  said  to  White  of  Kentucky  the  other  day,  as 
the  telegraph  tells  us,  "I  may  be  young,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  have  my  brains  kicked  out  by  a  mule."  "Of 
course  not,"  was  White's  dull  retort,  "  you  would  have  to 
kick  yourself,  in  that  case."  Then  my  young  friend 
flashed  back  at  him:  "You  have  none  to  kick  out!" 
Fgad,  that  was  good.  It  was  as  happy  as  my  own  retort  to 
a  fellow  who  told  me  once  that  I  was  a  liar.  Instantly  I 
answered:  "You're  another!"  Quickness  in  rapartee 
helps  a  man  along  immensely  in  public  life. 

My  private  advices  inform  me  that  my  fellow-journalist 
De  Young  is  no  longer  one  of  the  Patti  party.  La  diva 
complained,  I  understand,  that  my  friend  Mike's  grammar 
damaged  the  silk  hangings  of  her  car.  Persiflage. 
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AT  EASTER  VESPERS. 


BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 


As  from  the  glow  on  bright  clay's  western  walls 
The  wealth  of  crimson  glory  slowly  fades 
And  gray  dusk  drops  her  mantle  of  soft  shades, 

We  hear  the  organ's  low  sweet  intervals; 

And  like  the  murmur  of  far  waterfalls 

In  summer's  verdant  bough-o'erhanging  shades, 
The  exultant  voices  of  the  choiring  maids 

Float  down  the  dim  cathedral's  vaulted  halls. 

On  wings  of  song  are  borne  our  deathless  souls 
Through  boundless  ether,  bursting  earthly  bars; 

We  see  the  heavenly  bands  with  gold  citoles, 
Their  brows  adorned  with  spotless  nenuphars. 

The  music  dies — a  vesper  bell  out-tolls — 
We  seek  the  night—  abo\e  shine  clear  the  stars. 


THE  POINT  BELLITA  LIGHT. 

A  morning  sun  shines  on  the  quiet  sea,  on  the  strip  ol 
green,  waving  grain-land,  and  on  the  stern  hills  rising  be- 
yond— softened  a  little  of  their  sternness  by  a  suspicion 
of  verdure,  as  if  of  half  a  mind  to  laugh  and  be  merry 
with  the  rest  of  nature. 

The  glassy  surface  of  the  ocean  rises  and  falls  as  it 
beats  time  to  its  own  melody.  The  waves  lazily  raise  their 
crests  as  they  near  the  shore,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  strip 
of  dark,  wet  sand  and  the  yellow  cliffs — or  glance  at  the 
town  where  the  cliffs  sink  down  to  gently-sloping  ground— 
and  then  break  with  a  gentle  murmur.  The  strip  of 
dark,  wet  sand  is  a  broad  one,  for  the  tide  is  near  the  ebb, 
and  over  it  with  a  prodigal  hand  the  waves  have  scattered 
sea-weeds  and  sea-mosses,  shells  and  polished  stones,  as  a 
hint  of  the  treasures  in  the  ocean  depths. 

On  the  broad  beach  there  was  a  "  solitary  footman  "  to 
be  seen  on  this  bright  morning.  A  young  man  of  good 
height  and  figure,  with  the  easy  air  of  one  who  has  had 
the  rough  edges  polished  off  by  much  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  He  was  dressed  with  no  very  close  attention 
to  tailors'  fashion-plates.  His  open,  frank  face,  that 
showed  a  mind  at  ease — and  consequently  hinted  at  a 
well-filled  purse — was  set  off  by  a  rather  pale  mustache; 
and  on  the  whole,  as  the  world  goes— and  with  various 
like  qualifying  statements — he  was  fairly  good-looking. 

He  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  the  place,  if  one  might 
judge  bv  his  curious  glances  about  him  as  he  sauntered 
easily  along  the  beach,  and  now  and  then  consulted  a 
guide-book  as  he  spied  some  new  point  of  interest. 
W  alking  along  thus,  turning  over  the  scattered  sea-weeds 
with  his  cane  and  picking  up  an  occasional  shell  or  bit  of 
moss,  he  came  at  last  to  the  headland  that  jutted  out  to 
form  the  harbor.  At  the  very  point  of  this,  and  standing 
so  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  that  it  seemed  to  have  an 
idea  of  "taking  a  header"  into  the  waves  below  for  a 
diversion,  was  a  small  specimen  of  a  lighthouse.  The 
stranger  stood  looking  up  at  it  a  moment  with  a  con- 
temptuous air.  Then  he  dipped  again  into  the  .inex- 
haustible guide-book. 

"Humph!"  he  sniffed,  his  contempt  apparently  not 
much  allayed.  "  '  Point  Bellita— lighthouse — eighty  feet 
above  the  surface  ot  the  sea — visible  over  ten  miles — 
flashing  light — one  of  the  lions.'  Lions  be  blessed!" 
was  his  comment  as  he  shut  the  book  and  restored  it  to 
his  pocket.    "  The  lions  are  all  sheep  in  this  town." 

But  nevertheless  he  waded  through  the  dry  sand  to  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  and  stepped  lightly  up  the  path  that  led 
onto  the  height.  He  checked  himself  with  an  exclama- 
tion as  he  reached  the  top  to  find  himself  in  the  door- 
yard  of  a  neat  one-story  cottage  that  leaned  confidingly 
against  the  lighthouse  tower. 

At  the  sound  a  man  who  was  washing  off  the  steps  with 
a  ship's  swab  turned  around. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  young  man,  noting  the  fur- 
rowed face,  the  iron-gray  hair,  the  grizzled  beard  and 
the  rough  frame  of  the  man  before  him,  and  mentally 
deciding  that  he  was  some  sailor  that  the  waves  had  cast 
up  into  the  lighthouse  service. 

"Mornin','  replied  the  lighthouse-keeper  gruffly,  after 
eyeing  the  young  fellow  a  moment.  Then  he  turned 
back  to  his  work  and  went  on  swabbing  down  the  steps. 

The  young  man  divided  his  attention  between  the 
swabber  and  the  lighthouse,  and  found  the  latter  rather 
the  more  attractive.  It  was  only  a  plain  wooden  tower, 
and  rose  hardly  more  than  thirty  feet ;  but  the  tower 
and  the  cottage  were  almost  covered  with  climbing  vines, 
and  were  decidedly  pleasing  to  look  at.  Before  the  cot- 
tage there  was  a  garden  growing  brilliantly,  and  smelling 
of  fragrance  with  its  profusion  of  Mowers.  "Stranded 
sailors  love  flowers,"  was  the  conclusion  he  was  first 
inclined  to  draw.  But  another  look  at  the  figure  of  the 
swabber  was  enough  to  overthrow  that  idea,  and  set  him 
to  casting  about  for  another. 

The  lighthouse-keeper,  having  finished  his  work,  wrung 
out  his  swab  and  was  about  to  go  into  the  house,  when 
the  young  man  spoke  again  : 

"  Can  I  go  through  the  lighthouse?" 

The  keeper  turned  around  suddenly,  as  if  surprised  to 
see  the  stranger  there  yet. 

"  Arternoon,"  was  his  gruff  response. 

"  Why  not  morning?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Arternoon's  public  hours,"  said  the  gruff  keeper. 

"Morning's  pay  hours,  perhaps,"  laughed  the  young 
man,  reaching  down  into  his  pocket. 


The  gruff  keeper  appeared  to  consider  this  as  a  new 
idea  that  needed  a  good  deal  of  turning  over  in  his  mind, 
and  made  no  answer.  But  as  he  likewise  made  no  move 
toward  retreating,  the  young  man  laughingly  slipped  a 
coin  into  his  hand,  and  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  day. 
Whereupon  the  keeper,  rousing  himself,  responded  that 
it  was  a  remarkably  fine  day,  and  if  the  young  man  really 
wanted  to  look  through  the  lighthouse,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way.  So,  bidding  him  wait  a 
minute,  the  keeper  went  into  the  house  to  methodically 
put  the  swab  away. 

The  young  man  tapped  his  foot  on  the  lower  step — 
there  were  only  four — and  looked  into  thg  passage-way. 
It  was  so  dark  in  contrast  with  the  bright  sunshine  in 
which  he  was  standing  that  he  was  rather  startled  when 
he  made  out  the  returning  form  of  the  gruff  keeper. 

"This  way,"  said  the  keeper,  shortly. 

As  he  passed  through  the  hall,  if  courtesy  could  allow 
it  the  name,  he  could  see  that  three  doors  opened  from 
it  into  as  many  rooms.  Through  one  of  these,  a  little 
ajar,  he  saw  a  slight  girlish  figure.  But  he  caught  only  a 
glimpse,  for  his  guide  opened  a  door  on  the  other  side 
and  led  the  way  up  a  narrow,  ill-lighted  stairway.  , 

"  Stores,"  said  the  keeper,  opening  and  shutting  a 
door  a  few  steps  up,  without  giving  the  young  man  a 
chance  to  look  in. 

"  What  kind?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"Everything,"  responded  the  keeper,  from  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view,  and  then  added  from  his  private 
standpoint,  "except  whisky." 

The  young  man  as  he  looked  at  the  keeper  considered 
it  fortunate  for  the  lighthouse  service  at  that  point  that 
whisky  was  not  kept  in  stock. 

"  Fine  view,"  said  the  young  man,  looking  out  on  the 
land  and  sea,  after  he  had  examined  the  lamp  and  its 
workings  to  his  satisfaction. 

"  Eh?"  inquired  the  keeper,  gruffly. 

"Fine  view — landscajje,"  said  the  young  man,  giving 
his  arm  a  comprehensive  sweep  to  include  the  sea,  that 
still  shone  with  scarce  a  ripple,  and  the  town  nestling  among 
the  green  trees,  overlooked  and  protected  by  the  long  line 
of  hills  and  mountains  behind. 

The  keeper  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  scorn- 
fully at  the  pretty  scene. 

"Folks  says  so.  Wimmen  goes  into  conniptions  ov( r 
it.  I  don't  see  but  as  one  landscape's  good  as  an- 
other." 

"  Everything  neat  as  waxwork  here,"  said  the  young 
man,  looking  around  the  lantern-room  and  changing  the 
subject.  "  And  indeed,"  he  added,  "  a  good  deal  neater 
than  some  waxwork  I've  seen." 

"Yes,"  said  the  keeper,  evidently  pleased;  "that's 
Linda's  work." 

"  Your  daughter?"  inquired  the  young  man. 

The  keeper  nodded,  but  was  not  disposed  to  be  com- 
municative on  that  subject. 

"Have  you  lived  here  long?"  asked  the  young  man, 
trying  another  tack. 

"  Nine  year." 

"  You've  got  things  nicely  fixed — house,  garden  and 
everything." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  keeper,  leading  the  way  down  the 
stairs,  as  his  visitor  made  no  motion  to  go.    "  Purty 

good." 

"  You  seem  to  be  fond  of  flowers,"  ventured  the  young 
man,  as  they  reached  the  door. 

"Them's  Linda's  work, too.  Folks  says  they're  purty, 
an'  Linda  says  they're  purty,"  and  the  gruff  keeper  looked 
as  though  that  thoroughly  settled  the  question  in  his  own 
mind.  But  he  added,  as  an  honest  confession,  "  I  don't 
see  as  how  they're  purtier  'n  other  weeds." 

Out  again  in.  the  fresh  air  and  the  open  sunshine,  the 
murmur  of  the  surf  as  the  waves  beat  on  the  shore,  the 
occasional  chirrup  of  a  bird,  and  the  lazy  cackling  of 
idle  hens,  that  came  up  from  the  modest  number  of  fowls 
near  by,  made  the  day  as  drowsy  as  a  day  could  well  be 
and  not  fall  asleep  entirely.  The  young  man,  showing  no 
intention  of  departing,  sat  himself  coolly  down  on  the 
second  step,  where  he  could  just  stretch  his  feet  comfort- 
ably into  the  sunshine.  The  keeper  evidently  meditated 
dismissing  him  curtly,  but  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  sat  himself  down,  too,  and  abruptly  asked  the  young 
man  his  name. 

"  Doolittle — Richard,  at  your  service,"  answered  the 
young  man,  after  a  moment's  pause  to  recover  from  the 
surprise  of  this  sudden  attack,  and  the  impulse  it  gave 
him  to  announce  himself  as  Smith — christened  John. 
"  Decidedly  queer  old  cove,"  he  added  mentally.  "Asks 
my  name  in  a  money-or-your-life  fashion." 

"Humph!"  grunted  the  keeper.  "I  knew  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Doolittle,  once." 

"  I  hope — for  the  honor  of  the  family — that  you  knew 
some  good  of  him." 

"  No,"  said  the  keeper  shortly,  shaking  his  head.  "  No 
account.    Had  to  give  him  the  cat  twice." 

"What  sort  of  a  cat?"  asked  the  young  man,  drowsily 
interested  in  the  representative  of  the  Doolittle  family. 

"Nine-tails,"  responded  the  keeper.  "But  it  warn't 
no  good.    He  fell  into  the  bay  and  was  drown-dead." 

"  Here?"  asked  the  young  man,  without  showing  a  very 
lively  regret  for  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Doolittle  representa- 
tive. 

"  No.   Cape  Town,  Afriky,"  growled  the  keeper. 


"  You've  been  a  sailor,  then?"  inquired  the  young  man, 
rousing  up  a  little. 

"Cap'n,"  said  the  keeper,  shortly.  "Went  to  sea 
when  I  was  so  high — cabin-boy.  First  mate  when  I  was 
as  old  as  you." 

"  Did  you  get  tired  of  the  sea?" 

The  keeper  shook  his  head. 

"Got  married.  She  didn't  like  the  sea.  I  didn't  like 
the  land.  But  arter  some  jawin'  we  compr'mised  on  the 
land.  When  she  died  my  hand  was  out,  an'  I  couldn't 
work  in  to  wunst  as  cap'n.  An'  then,  there  was  Linda. 
I  tried  business  till  I  lost  all  I  had.  I  warn't  fit  for  the 
land.  Linda  warn't  fit  for  the  sea.  I  wouldn't  leave  her, 
so  we  sot  down  here  betwixt  the  one  and  t'other.  An' 
here  we've  stayed." 

"  I  suppose,"  suggested  Richard  Doolittle,  carelessly, 
"that  you've  had  a  name  to  go  by."- 

"I  was  Cap'n  William  Wexford  once.  I'm  only  Light- 
house Wexford  now,  if  I  ain't  called  Lighthouse  Bill," 
said  the  ex-captain,  bitterly.  "  But,  then,"  he  added, 
gruffly,  "this  an't  nothin'  to  you." 

Richard  Doolittle  professed  himself  extremely  inter- 
ested, but  was  more  occupied  in  wondering  what  sort  of 
a  person  the  all-important  Linda  might  be  than  in  listen- 
ing to  the  story  of  her  father.  He  had,  however,  gained 
the  impression  that  she  was  looking  expectantly  forward 
to  the  time  when  she  should  enter  her  "  teens,"  and  sud- 
denly bethought  himself  that  it  was  time  to  make  his  way 
back  to  the  Santa  Rita  Hotel,  if  he  wished  to  be  in  time 
for  lunch,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  voice  call,  "Father!" 

"  Here,  Linda,"  said  Wexford,  in  gentler  tones  than  he 
had  yet  used,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat. 

The  sight  of  a  young  woman,  slight  of  figure  and  fair 
of  hair  and  face,  caused  Richard  Doolittle  to  scramble 
hastily  to  his  feet  and  doff  his  hat.  She  might  have  been 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  he  noted,  as  she  stood  there,  mod- 
estly startled  to  find  a  stranger  with  her  father. 

"  It's  our  dinner-time,"  said  Wexford.  "  We  eat  early 
here,  for  I  snooze  a  good  part  of  the  day.  If  you'll  come 
in  an'  take  pot  luck  with  us,  you're  welcome."  He 
counted  up  on  his  fingers,  and  then  added:  "It's  our 
plum-duff  day.    An't  it,  Linda?" 

The  girl  nodded,  and  Richard  having  by  this  time  de- 
cided that  she  was  pretty,  accepted  the  invitation. 

"This is  Mr.  Donoth— Mr.  Doolittle,  I  mean,  Linda," 
said  Wexford,  awkwardly  introducing  the  young  man. 

"  You  came  near  giving  a  true  description  of  me,"  said 
Richard.  And  then  both  the  young  people  laughed  at 
his  mistake,  and  felt  more  at  their  ease. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  would  do  nothing, 
do  you,  Mr.  Doolittle?"  asked  Linda,  when  they  were 
seated  at  the  table,  to  which  she  had  hastily  added  an 
extra  plate.  And  then  she  laughed  again,  very  absurdly, 
at  the  association  of  ideas. 

"  Not  quite,"  he  replied,  "though  I  am  an  idle  dog. 
I'm  one  of  those  mystical  beings  known  as  '  Our  Travel- 
ing Correspondent.'  Besides  that,  I've  got  a  couple  of 
parents  that  pay  me  a  tolerable  salary  for  the  privilege  of 
giving  me  their  name.  I've  come  down  here  tor  my 
health." 

Lighthouse  Wexford  looked  rather  blank  at  the  words 
"  traveling  correspondent,"  but  seemed  to  take  the  last 
statement  for  an  extraordinary  good  joke,  for  he  smiled 
the  full  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  minute. 

"  The  plum-duff  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw,"  said  Richard, 
neatly  turning  the  conversation  from  himself,  and  eating 
of  the  dish  with  as  great  a  show  of  relish  as  he  could 
muster  up. 

This  diplomatic  step  raised  him  considerably  in  the 
estimation  of  Wexford,  who  was  beginning  to  have  his 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  traveling  correspondents. 

"That's  Linda's  work,"  he  said,  with  fatherly  pride, 
"  but  I  learnt  her  how.  'Taint  often  one  sees  duff  like 
that."  And  from  this  he  started  on  a  eulogy  of  Linda. 
Linda  could  cook,  Linda  could  wash  and  iron,  Linda 
could  sew,  Linda  could  take  care  of  a  house,  Linda 
knew  "  heaps  o'  book  learnin' "—until  that  young  woman 
was  fain  to  hide  her  blushes  behind  the  teapot,  from 
which  she  emerged  finally  in  a  very  becoming  state  of 
rosiness. 

But  it  will  be  of  small  profit  to  follow  out  the  conver- 
sation in  detail.    As  the  reader  may  see  above,  it  was 
neither  wise  nor  witty,  though  the  young  people  laughed 
very  heartily  at  the  jokes,  as  young  people  will,  in  spite 
of  a  lack  of  brilliancy.    So  we  may  say  at  once  that 
Richard  laughed  and  talked  a  good  deal,  and  Linda 
laughed  a  good  deal  and  talked  a  little,  and  Lighthouse 
Wexford  smiled  grimly  and  spoke  occasionally  and  ate 
voraciously,  and  everything  went  on  in  a  much  merrier 
fashion  than  could  be  expected  where  the  visitor  had  been 
a  stranger  a  few  hours  before.    It  was  not  until  the  latter 
had  been  helped  to  the  "duff"  till  his  soul  revolted  at  I 
the  idea  of  another  mouthful,  and  had  been  deluged  I 
with  tea  till  he  felt  that  he  had  been  born  and  bred  on  it,  I 
that  the  chairs  were  pushed  back,  and  the  tidily-kept  | 
room  that  did  duty  for  dining-room  and  kitchen  was  for  1 
the  moment  deserted. 

After  a  cheery  good-bye  and  an  awkwardly  polite  invi-  I 
tation  from  Lighthouse  Wexford  to  "  drop  in  again,  J 
Mister  Doolittle,"  our  traveling  correspondent — who,  by  | 
the  way,  did  more  traveling  than  corresponding— saun-  J 
tered  along  the  hard  road  into  town  at  a  two-mile-an-  , 
hour  gait,  stopped  to  admire  the  gardens  here  and  there 
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along  the  streets,  and  reached  his  hotel  in  a  state  of  un- 
disturbed serenity. 

A  few  inquiries  carelessly  made  that  afternoon  enabled 
him  to  round  out  the  outlines  of  his  host's  story.  Wex- 
ford, as  he  himself  had  said,  was  once  a  captain  of  a 
vessel,  and  had  married  and  settled  down.  He  was  a 
kind  husband  when  sober,  but  being  a  boon  companion 
to  John  Barleycorn,  had  made  life  a  burden  to  the  poor 
woman.  When  she  left  the  world,  with  no  very  pleasant 
feelings  toward  it,  and  with  only  a  sigh  for  the  little  child 
that  was  to  be  left  motherless,  her  husband  had  fallen  more 
than  ever  into  his  evil  courses,  until  his  property  was  en- 
tirely spent.  This  reverse  of  fortune  brought  him  to  his 
senses,  and  when  his  friends  succeeded  in  getting  him  the 
position  in  the  lighthouse  he  had  sworn  like  Falstaff  to 
"  purge  and  leave  sack  and  live  cleanly."  More  success- 
ful in  this  than  the  fat  knight,  he  had  not  fallen  from 
grace  above  once  a  year.  The  only  gleam  of  romance 
about  him  was  his  affection  for  his  daughter,  whom  he 
loved  and  cherished  with  a  rough  devotion. 

When  Richard  Doolittle  went  to  his  room  that  night  to 
"  seek  the  downy  and  court  the  balmy,"  like  a  certain 
other  Richard  of  veracious  history,  he  looked  from  his 
window  toward  the  Point.  And  watching  the  flashing 
light  till  he  had  built  from  its  beams  a  castle  in  far-away 
Spain,  he  finally  shook  his  head  so  decidedly  that  the 
structure  tumbled  into  ruins.  Whereupon  he  laid  him- 
self down  to  sleep. 

Morning  came  with  bright  sunshine,  rousing  to  life 
once  more  the  sounds  to  be  heard  in  a  not  over-lively 
town,  and  the  flashing  light  was  gone.  The  tide  was  low 
again,  and  the  waves  washed  on  the  dark-ribbed  sand 
and  roared  you  gently,  for  old  ocean  was  in  the  best  of 
humors.  Light  ripples  fretted  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  rode  in  sport  on  the  crests  of  the  rollers  that  were 
themselves  of  infant  growth,  as  the  breeze  swept  land- 
ward. On  the  beach  there  was  again  a  solitary  figure 
sauntering  along  carelessly,  drawing  in  the  fresh  sea  air  in 
long  breaths,  and  in  general  seeming  to  relish  an  idle  exist- 
ence. To  make  no  mystery  of  it,  the  young  man 
named  Doolittle  was  walking  the  beach  once  more.  But 
from  certain  signs  and  tokens,  one  might  hazard  a  shrewd 
guess  that  his  mind  was  not  quite  so  much  at  ease  as  it 
had  been  on  his  former  walk,  and  his  carelessness  was 
mostly  a  pretense.  He  came  to  the  Point,  glanced  up  at 
the  lighthouse,  and  then  looked  at  the  path  that  led  up 
the  cliff ;  then  he  shook  his  head  and  walked  around 
the  Point  and  along  the  curving  line  of  beach  beyond. 

The  lights  flashed  once  more  from  the  lighthouse  as  the 
sun  disappeared  in  the  ocean  waters.  But  when  the 
young  man  named  Doolittle  went  to  his  room  for  the 
night,  he  never  so  much  as  glanced  in  that  direction. 
The  God  of  Sleep  was  not  wooed  so  readily  this  time ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Richard's  last  audible  remark, 
of  "  favorite-American-adjectived  fool,"  may  have  been 
intended  for  himself.  From  all  of  which  we  may  infer 
that  he  was  not  in  the  best  of  humors  with  himself. 

The  young  man's  singular  aversion  to  lighthouses  lasted 
for  another  thirty-six  hours.  But  at  the  expiration  of  this 
time  he  was  again  seen  on  the  beach,  walking  with  as- 
sumed carelessness  toward  Point  Bellita.  The  tide  was 
not  low,  nor  within  some  hours  of  it,  and  the  waves  were 
so  jealous  of  freshly  polished  boots  that  they  washed  over 
them  twice,  and  laughed  and  tossed  in  glee  when  their 
retreat  was  followed  by  a  number  of  exclamations  that 
were  never  "  put  up  for  family  use."  Under  the  Point  he 
halted  again ;  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  jammed 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  repeated  under  his  breath  his 
judgment  of  "  American-adjectived-fool,"  and  stepped 
up  the  cliff-path. 

On  the  cliff  he  found  the  cottage,  the  tower  and  the 
garden,  as  before* but  there  was  no  one  swabbing  down 
the  steps.  He  had  an  injured  feeling  at  this,  as  though  he 
had  held  Wexford's  promise  to  be  found  there  at  any  and 
all  hours.  Resting  lightly  on  his  cane  for  a  moment,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  in  boisterous 
merriment.  He  looked  through  the  uncurtained  window. 
Lighthouse  Wexford  had  visitors.  They  were  gathered 
about  the  table,  and  were  having  a  royal  time.  Wexford 
himself,  not  so  merry  as  his  guests,  was  sitting  in  silence, 
with  a  grim  smile  on  his  face,  listening  to  a  story  that  one 
of  them  was  telling.  At  its  conclusion  there  was  a  great 
stamping  of  feet  and  clinking  of  glasses,  and  Wexford, 
happening  to  glance  out  the  window,  descried  Richard 
Doolittle.  Going  hastily  to  the  window  and  throwing  up 
the  sash,  he  cried : 

"Ahoy!  Mister  Doolittle;  come  in  here."  And  he 
slammed  the  window  down  again,  and  appeared  a  moment 
after  at  the  door.  "  Mornin',"  said  he,  half  way  between 
gruffness  and  good  nature.    "  Come  in." 

"Thanks,"  said  Richard,  replying  to  the  salutation. 
"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do." 

The  scene  as  he  entered  the  room  brought  to  his  mem- 
ory some  of  the  Flemish  paintings  he  had  seen.  Three 
old  sailors  were  seated  around  the  table,  their  rough  faces 
beaming  with  alcoholic  good  nature.  Two  of  them  wore 
their  gray  beards  as  a  framework  from  which  their  faces 
shone  out;  the  other,  stout  of  frame  and  round  and  full 
of  face,  was  clean-shaven.  The  room  was  redolent  of 
whisky  of  no  very  choice  grade,  and  the  stout  man  was 
pouring  out  a  glassful  of  the  same  from  a  black  bottle, 
with  a  face  of  absorbed  and  pleased  expectancy.  The 
entrance  ot  Richard  seemed  to  disconcert  the  company, 


and  silenced  the  man  with  the  wide-open  inquiring  eyes 
who  had  been  talking  boisterously  a  moment  before. 

"  Friends  of  mine,  Mister  Doolittle,"  said  Lighthouse 
Wexford.  "  They  be  a-goin'  off  this  artemoon  on  a  little 
cruise.  They've  kept  the  night  with  me,  and  the  morn- 
in', too,  so  far." 

The  three  sailors  pulled  their  forelocks  gravely  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  honor  of  Mr.  Doolittle 's  acquaint- 
ance, looking  rather  abashed,  and  the  stout  man  sipped 
his  whisky  on  the  sly.  Richard  looked  curiously  at  Wex- 
ford, to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  the  "falling  from 
grace  "  that  he  had  been  assured  took  place  once  a  year. 
But  he  saw  no  tokens  of  it.  The  lighthouse-keeper,  as 
host,  made  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  relight  the  flame  of 
joviality  that  had  burned  so  brightly  a  few  minutes  before. 
But  it  only  flickered  once  or  twice,  and  then  went  out 
altogether.  The  three  sailors,  reminded  of  their  forth- 
coming departure,  rose  somewhat  unsteadily,  and  with  a 
grave  twist  of  their  forelocks  to  Richard  Doolittle,  took 
their  leave. 

"  Fm  sorry  to  have  driven  off  your  friends,"  said 
Richard,  when  they  had  disappeared. 

"  You  needn't  be,"  said  Wexford.  "They  wouldn't 
a-stayed  much  longer,  for  it's  purty  nigh  gone."  And  he 
shook  the  bottle,  which  gurgled  noisily,  as  nearly  empty 
things  are  accustomed  to  do,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
"  Now,"  he  continued,  picking  up  the  glasses,  "  if  you'll 
heave  up  a  winder  we'll  take  these  traps  to  the  kitching." 

The  young  man  gave  the  requested  heave  and  followed 
his  host  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  latter  hastily  began 
washing  the  glasses. 

"  Linda  don't  like  sich  carryin's  on,"  he  explained. 

"  Is  she  gone?"  inquired  Richard,  laughingly  taking 
the  towel  and  wiping  the  glasses. 

"  No;  she's  in  the  garding." 

She  came  in,  a  moment  later,  and  stopped  on  the 
threshold  in  surprise  to  see  Richard  there  once  more,  on 
such  familiar  terms.  She  flushed  with  pleasure  to  see 
him,  though,  and  greeted  him  simply  and  without  affecta- 
tion. Richard  observed  her  look  anxiously  at  her  father, 
and  the  color  left  her  cheeks  again.  He  was  at  no  loss 
to  trace  her  anxiety  to  her  father's  failing.  She  had  suf- 
fered too  much  from  it  not  to  feel  her  heart  beating  with 
fear  when  he  was  exposed  to  such  temptation  as  had  come 
across  his  path  that  night  and  morning.  But  she  bright- 
ened up  gradually  when  she  saw  no  signs  on  him  of  over- 
indulgence. 

Richard  chatted  gaily  for  some  time,  and  then  deco- 
rously took  his  leave,  in  spite  of  pressing  invitations  to 
stop  for  dinner.  He  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  plum- 
duff  that  he  felt  assured  would  last  him  through  the  week. 
Besides,  his  presence  was,  after  all,  an  embarrassment  to 
domestic  operations  that  had  best  be  removed.  So,  plead- 
ing an  engagement,  he  went  out  into  the  sunshine  and 
down  the  road  to  town. 

When  he  had  gone  a  silence  fell  on  the  cottage,  and 
the  day  seemed  less  bright  as  Linda  set  about  getting  the 
dinner.  » 

"Mr.  Doolittle's  a  strappin'-fine  young  fellow,"  said 
Lighthouse  Wexford,  finally,  as  he  helped  her  in  his  awk- 
ward way.  Linda's  looks  seemed  as  though  she  would 
agree  with  him,  hut  she  prudently  replied  that  they  had 
not  known  him  long  enough  to  be  sure  of  what  he  was. 
Her  father  nodded  his  head  for  awhile,  as  though  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  that  view  of  the  question,  too.  But 
when  he  had  borne  sufficient  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
and  philosophy  of  her  observation,  he  remarked  that  it 
was  a  long  time  since  he  had  so  taken  to  any  one. 

The  tide  ebbing  later  and  later,  Richard  Doolittle 
faithfully  followed  its  changing  steps.  As  surely  as  it 
came  near  low  water,  so  surely  was  Richard  1  )oolittle  to 
be  seen  walking  toward  the  Point,  or  climbing  up  the 
path  in  the  cliff,  or  chatting  gayly  with  Linda,  -or  her 
father  if  the  latter  happened  not  to  be  "  taking  his  snooze," 
until  the  course  of  events  and  the  heavenly  bodies  brought 
low  water  as  the  dusk  of  the  evening  closed  down.  Be- 
hold, then,  Richard  Doolittle,  traveling  correspondent, 
gentleman  of  leisure,  etc.,  gallantly  assisting  Linda  in  her 
duty  of  lighting  the  lamps,  until  he  came  to  know  more 
about  lighthouses  than  the  chief  of  the  lighthouse  service 
himself. 

The  days  melted  away  into  weeks,  and  Richard  decided 
that  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  Linda;  and  in  con- 
sequence, if  he  was  not  really  so,  it  amounted  to  the  same 
thing.  Then  the  weeks  melted  into  months,  and  he  was 
still  in  the  seaside  town  making  pilgrimages  to  the  Point 
Bellita  light,  though  the  crowd  of  strangers  had  gone, 
like  the  migrating  birds,  with  the  return  of  summer.  He 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  ask  the  all-important 
question.  Why  he  did  not  he  could  scarce  have  ex- 
plained if  he  had  asked  himself.  He  felt  the  prize  was 
his  whenever  he  should  reach  out  his  hand  to  take  it,  and 
perhaps  he  wished  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  anticipation. 

The  hills  turned  from  green  to  brown,  and  showed  all 
their  original  grimness  under  the  summer  sun,  and  still  he 
lingered.  The  days  melted  quietly,  imperceptibly,  one 
into  another,  and  summer  was  gone.  Autumn  went  like 
a  dream,  and  the  migrating  birds  began  to  come  back  as 
the  early  rains  brought  life  to  the  parched  earth,  and  it 
sprang  up  once  more  in  a  mantle  of  green.  And  still 
Richard's  interest  in  the  lighthouse  service  was  unabated, 
and  many  were  the  nights  he  had  stood  guard  with  old 
Wexford.   But  as  winter  brought  new  life  to  the  town,  so 


it  roused  Richard  from  the  indolent  ways  he  had  fallen 
upon.  A  letter  from  home,  hinting  that  the  pleasure  ot 
his  company  was  desired,  gave  the  final  spur  to  his  reso- 
lution. He  asked  in  full  confidence  the  question  he  had 
decided  on  months  before.  He  was  more  than  aston- 
ished at  his  answer.    He  got  a  decided  no. 

Did  ever  any  young  man  have  the  offer  of  his  hand  and 
heart  refused  without  feeling  a  terrific  shock  to  his  vanity? 
Richard  suddenly  felt  himself  of  very  small  importance 
in  the  world.  The  universe  did  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment seem  to  hang  on  his  nod.  Nevertheless,  he  tried  to 
argue  the  question  by  inquiring  why. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  was  all  the  answer  he  could  get ;  and 
when  he  tried  to  press  the  question  he  was  met  by  the 
woman's  argument  of  tears.  At  this  he  decided  that  he 
was  a  brute,  though  a  very  much  injured  one,  and  found 
his  way  out  into  the  road  before  he  well  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  He  felt  himself  a  raging  furnace  of  passions 
and  emotions.  He  tore  down  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  gasped  for  air  as  though  he  was  choking.  But  he 
went  on  faster  and  faster,  till  he  should  tire  himself  out. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  felt  better  or 
worse  to  have  seen  the  weeping  maiden  he  left  behind 
him.  It  was  a  first  experience  for  her,  and  she  had  not 
come  to  look  on  broken  hearts  as  so  many  trophies  of 
her  skill.  When  at  last  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  got  up 
looking  very  pale  indeed,  it  was  time  to  light  the  lamps 
in  the  lighthouse.  And  with  her  duties  to  think  of,  she 
resolutely  turned  her  thoughts  away  from  the  young  man 
named  Doolittle  and  became  much  calmer. 

Richard  got  to  his  room  late  that  night,  in  a  very  savage 
mood — for,  in  addition  to  his  other  woes,  his  stomach 
was  empty.  A  man  may  be  a  rejected  lover  and  still  keep 
somewhat  of  his  temper  if  he  is  well  fed.  Or  he  may 
miss  an  occasional  meal  without  much  grumbling,  if  the 
course  of  true  love  run  smoothly.  But  if  he  be  disap- 
pointed in  both  at  once,  he  is  ripe  for  any  villainy. 
However,  after  the  next  morning's  breakfast  he  was  anew 
man  in  all  but  a  feeling  of  infinitessimal  importance,  and 
was  philosophically  inclined  to  despise  the  whole  female 
sex.  As  he  had  determined  to  take  the  next  steamer  for 
home,  he  occupied  the  day  in  writing  and  putting  his 
papers  in  order.  Toward  evening  he  walked  down  to  the 
wharf  that  extended  its  spider-legs  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so  into  the  bay.  A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  from  the 
southwest,  carrying  with  it  the  scent  of  the  ocean.  The 
gray  water  gurgled  and  swashed  with  a  mournful  sound 
among  the  piles  under  his  feet,  and  sometimes  seemed . 
almost  articulate.  He  watched  the  free,  resistless  sweep 
of  the  rollers  as  they  traveled  slowly  shoreward,  and  felt, 
as  he  looked,  something  of  the  temptation  that  leads  men 
to  seek  rest  from  sorrow  and  pain  under  their  heaving 
depths.  But  he  drew  back  with  a  shudder  as  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind,  and  looked  about  him.  In  the  south 
and  west  great  masses  of  clouds  were  piled  up,  tinged 
red  with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  The  wind  struck 
chill  upon  him,  and  with  a  last  look  at  the  illimitable 
waters  and  at  the  cloud  picture  before  him,  he  turned 
back  to  the  town.  The  surf  beat  mournfully  behind  him, 
and  the  wind  was  freshened  perceptibly  as  he  left  the 
wharf. 

"  We're  goin'  to  have  a  nasty  night,  sir,"  said  a  fisher- 
man acquaintance  whom  he  met  as  he  turned  up  the 
street. 

Ric  hard  assented  and  passed  on. 

Back  in  his  room  again,  time  dragged  heavily,  and 
after  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  read,  he  put  on  his  great- 
coat and  went  to  the  hotel  door.  The  wind  had  fresh- 
ened to  a  gale,  and  was  driving  before  it  the  dust,  leaves 
and  dry  twigs  it  had  caught  up  in  its  passage  of  half  a 
mile  or  more  over  the  land.  He  drew  his  coat  closer 
about  him  and  slouched  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes.  He 
was  going  out  into  the  storm,  though  with  no  definite  ob- 
ject. The  wind  was  roaring  and  whistling  its  way  along 
and  increasing  in  force  from  moment  to  moment  as  lie 
stepped  out. 

The  street  was  almost  deserted,  as  he  walked,  or  rather, 
was  blown  up  it.  The  doors  of  the  stores  were  closely 
shut,  but  they  rattled  loudly  in  their  frames,  in  rivalry 
with  the  noisy  windows.  Here  and  there  an  ill-secured 
sign  came  down  with  a  crash  that  added  to  the  general 
uproar.  An  awning  that  had  long  been  left  tottering,  in 
the  sublime  trust  that  Providence  would  watch  over  it, 
fell,  shattering  the  windows  beneath  it. 

Richard  had  gone  but  a  few  blocks  up  the  street  when 
he  came  upon  a  group  of  men  that  seemed  familiar  to 
him.  He  could  not  place  them  in  his  mind,  and  followed 
behind  a  few  moments,  until  they  came  to  a  lighted  win- 
dow. Three  of  them  were  the  old  sailors  that  had  once 
reminded  him  of  the  Flemish  paintings.  He  had  not 
seen  them  since  that  day.  But  the  fourth  man,  as  he 
came  from  the  darkness  into  the  light,  he  saw  was  Light- 
house Wexford,  drunk  as  the  proverbial  fiddler.  Like  a 
flash  his  thoughts  flew  to  the  lighthouse.  He  called  up 
the  picture  of  Linda,  tending  the  light,  listening  to  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  storm,  and  trembling  in  fear  at  every 
sound  as  she  waited  for  her  father.  Forgetting  everything 
but  that  she  might  be  in  danger,  he  faced  about  and 
started  down  the  street.  Walking  against  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  no  easy  matter,  but  he  bent  his  head  down  to 
the  blast,  and  fought  his  way  step  by  step,  until  he  could 
turn  onto  the  side-street  that  led  to  the  borders  of  the 
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town.  Here  houses  and  fences  broke  somewhat  the  force 
of  the  storm,  which  whirled  and  eddied  about  these  ob- 
structions in  its  rage,  and  seemed  to  come  from  all 
directions  at  once.  At  last  he  came  to  the  open  road, 
and  bent  his  course  direct  for  the  light.  Here,  in  the 
open  ground,  with  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  hinder,  the 
wind  had  full  sweep.  Stopping  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
clouds  that  scudded  in  dark  masses  across  the  sky,  and 
making  sure  of  his  bearings,  he  plunged  again  into  the 
teeth  of  the  storm.  The  wind  pulled  and  tugged  at  him, 
as  though  it  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb,  but  in  spite 
of  all  he  made  his  way  slowly  forward. 

The  surf  was  now  beginning  to  boom  sullenly  under  the 
force  of  the  wind.  He  could  feel  the  fresh  foam-Hakes 
caught  up  by  the  blast  strike  sharply  on  his  cheek,  and 
the  spray  was  borne  along  like  fine  mist.  The  foam-flakes 
and  the  spray  grew  thicker  as  he  reached  the  cottage. 
Out  on  the  headland  there  was  nothing  to  check  the  force 
of  the  wind  as  it  dashed  about  the  cottage  and  lighthouse 
tower,  as  if  to  lift  them  from  their  foundations.  Richard 
was  deafened  by  the  shrieks  and  cries  with  which  it  raged 
about  the  house  as  though  it  were  a  wild  beast  leaping 
upon  its  prey.  He  made  his  way  up  the  steps  and  rap- 
ped vigorously  on  the  door.  The  roar  and  tumult  of  the 
storm,  the  rattling  of  window-sashes,  and  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  booming  surf,  almost  carried  the  sound  away 
from  his  own  ears,  and  a  moment's  thought  convinced 
him  that  no  one  inside  the  house  could  possibly  hear  him. 
Without  hesitating,  he  tried  the  door.  It  was  unlocked, 
and  with  a  sudden  rush  the  wind  flung  it  out  of  his  hands, 
wide  open.  He  closed  it  with  a  struggle,  and  called 
aloud ;  but  even  there  his  voice  stood  no  chance  against 
the  noise  and  rattle  of  the  storm  that  after  a  moment 
seemed  louder  than  it  had  outside.  Instinctively  he 
turned  to  the  dark  stairway  that  led  to  the  lantern-room 
and  sprang  up  the  steps  with  a  surer  tread  than  he  had 
known  in  the  daytime. 

The  lantern-room  came  ii[>on  him  with  a  burst  of  light 
that  almost  blinded  him ;  but  he  saw  Linda.  She  had 
been  crouching  down,  looking  out  into  the  darkness,  list- 
ening to  the  storm  and  watching  the  foam-flakes  and 
spray  gather  on  the  windows.  She  did  not  seem  startled 
to  see  him,  but  sprang  forward  impulsively  to  meet  him. 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  between  him  and  the 
roar  of  the  storm,  so  contrasted  that  it  seemed  to  be  of 
another  world  than  that  of  the  wild  rout  and  confusion 
outside,  he  heard  her  say,  quietly: 

"  I  knew  you  would  come." 

Roar  and  rush  as  the  storm  might  now,  shaking  the 
tower  with  every  mighty  gust,  whistling  and  shrieking 
around  the  corners,  and  making  even  the  stout  panes  of 
glass  bend  under  its  blows — these  two  scarce  noticed  it. 
They  thought  of  it,  if  at  all,  as  a  world  on  which  they 
were  looking  down,  but  of  which  they  were  not  a  part. 
It  needed  now-  no  sixiken  word  to  make  Richard  sure 
that  Linda  was  his;  out  he  asked  again  the  question  he 
had  asked  before,  and  the  answer  he  got  was  yes. 

"  And  why,"  he  asked,  "  didn't  you  say  that  before?  " 

Then  amid  many  blushes,  and  after  much  protest,  she 
told  him  that  she  had  borne  in  mind  their  differences  of 
fortune  and  station,  the  likelihood  that  she  would  not  be 
well  received  by  his  family,  and  the  dependence  that  her 
father  placed  on  her,  and  had  decided  that  she  ought 
to  refuse  him.  Then,  being  admonished  with  mock 
sternness  that  she  must  tell  the  whole  truth,  she  archly 
admitted  the  very  feminine  reason  that  she  was  not  sure 
that  he  was  in  earnest. 

"Then  why,"  he  objected,  " did  you  say  yes?" 

"  Because  I  couldn't  help  it,"  was  the  shy  reply — the 
result  of  which  may  be  guessed  by  the  initiated. 

The  only  bar  to  complete  happiness  was  Linda's 
anxiety  for  her  father.  Richard  considerately  omitted  the 
proverbial  fiddler  likeness  when  he  told  of  seeing  him, 
but  the  old  fear,  always  present  to  her  mind,  rose  up 
in  new  strength  when  she  heard  of  the  company  he  was 
in.  But  after  all  they  were  very  happy,  and  listened  to 
the  howling  of  the  storm  and  the  boom  of  the  surf,  as  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  their  own  state  of  beatitude. 

With  the  coming  of  the  morning  the  wind  died  down, 
but  the  roar  of  the  sea  was  unabated.  At  the  first  light 
the  long  line  of  the  shore  could  be  seen  piled  high  with 
foaming  breakers.  The  beach  itself  had  been  changed 
so  much  that  it  would  never  have  been  known  for  the 
same.  The  waves  had  scooped  out  great  hollows,  expos- 
ing here  and  there  masses  of  rock  and  rubble  stone.  In 
the  town  great  havoc  had  been  done  among  the  trees,  for 
numbers  of  them  could  be  seen  bowed  to  the  ground  or 
broken  short  off.  And  around  the  lighthouse  itself  there 
were  sad  signs  of  the  storm  ;  for  the  garden  was  in  ruins, 
and  the  climbing  vines,  torn  from  their  supports,  lay 
broken  and  beaten  on  the  ground. 

Later  in  the  morning  there  was  a  sadder  scene  still  at 
the  cottage.  Silent  men  brought  a  burden  to  the  door. 
Roughly  but  kindly,  as  Richard  met  them,  they  asked 
him  to  break  the  news  to  Linda  that  her  father  was  dead. 
His  body  had  been  found  near  the  road,  but  a  little  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  where  he  had  fallen  in  his  drunken 
efforts  to  get  home.  And  there  he  had  died,  half  from 
alcohol,  half  from  exposure.  Linda's  grief  for  his  dealh 
dashed  in  a  moment  all  her  happiness. 

The  ex-captain  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  six  feet  of  earth 
that  are  the  inheritance  of  all,  and  his  virtues  were  en- 
graved on  a  modest  tombstone.  When  his  affairs  came 
to  be  settled,  it  was  found  that  the  old  man  had  saved  up 
a  snug  sum,  that  lay  to  his  credit  in  hard  coin. 

At  the  end  of  another  year,  amid  the  general  festivities 
of  Christmas,  Richard  and  Linda  increased  the  joy  of 
their  particular  circle  by  becoming  one.  And  it  may  be 
added,  for  the  information  of  the  curious,  that  Linda  was 
not  refused  admission  to  their  hearth  by  the  elder  portion 
of  the  Doolittle  family. 

The  Point  Bellita  light  is  still  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  Richard  Doolittle  avers  that  it  will  never 
again  see  so  entirely  enjoyable  a  storm  as  it  did  upon  a 
December  night  within  his  recollection. 


IN  AMICITIA. 


BY  JOSEPH  T.  COODMAN. 


Dear  (fiend,  since  last  your  face  I  saw 

So  many  changes  have  besped 
That  I  approach  you  with  the  awe 

We  feel  in  presence  of  the  dead. 

For  death  is  but  the  final  change 

That  finishes  a  motley  score, 
And  may  not  be  more  sad  or  strange 

Than  others  that  have  gone  before. 

Since  I  embraced  you  to  my  soul 

What  change  may  make  my  thought  of  you 
As  empty  as  the  withered  boll 

Whose  seeds  have  grown  to  something  new? 

New  friendships  in  my  place  may  grow, 
New  likes  the  olden  one  o'ercast, 

And  all  I  was  to  you  be  now 
A  flickering  memory  of  the  past. 

For  not  o'er  mossy  mounds  alone 
Oblivion's  mist  hangs  cold  and  still; 

The  dull,  dead  vapor  settles  down 
And  buries  hearts  that  feel  its  chill. 

On  me  perhaps  may  rest  its  blur, 

So  that,  if  suddenly  I  came. 
You'd  greet  me  with  a  formal  "  Sir  " 

While  vainly  casting  for  my  name. 

If  it  be  so,  let  silence  fall, 
Or  hide  the  knowledge  as  you  will, 

For  I  have  shaken  hands  with  all 
But  cling  to  your  affection  still; 

And  believe,  in  these  sad  after  years, 

I  hat  you  recall  the  days  of  old 
When  with  a  multitude  of  peers 

We  held  our  lields-of-cloth-of-gold : 

In  rivalry  of  love  and  truth 
We  vied  in  fancy  each  with  each, 

And  squandered  all  the  wealth  of  youth 
In  gorgeous  pageantry  of  speech: 

A  bond  of  more  than  brotherhood, 
Though  all  unsealed  by  blood  or  oath; 

An  interliving — ill  or  good 
The  share  of  neither  or  of  both: 

A  doublencss  of  soul  more  twin 

Than  nature  ever  interwrought, 
With  mind  to  mind  so  much  akin 

In  the  relationship  of  thought, 

That  cither  sought  the  other's  view 

To  piece  his  scant  opinion  out, 
And  held  by  it,  as  to  a  clew, 

In  every  labyrinth  of  doubt. 

A  doom  befell  my  high  estate, 

And  I,  as  of  unlineal  birth, 
Was  scourged  and  driven  from  the  gate 

To  wander  on  the  face  of  earth. 

Upon  the  walls  the  cherubim 

Of  change  with  flaming  swords  were  set, 
But  looking  back  with  vision  dim 

I  see  the  gilded  summits  yet ; 

And  on  whichever  shining  height 

By  turn  my  longing  gaze  I  bend, 
There  stands,  transfigured  in  the  light, 

The  memory  of  you,  O  friend  ! 

Through  all  the  years  in  which  I've  worn 

My  feet  upon  a  stony  way, 
And  dulled  my  soul  with  cares,  and  borne 

The  heat  and  burdens  of  the  day, 

With  what  of  fate  have  you  been  crowned? 

Has  evil  your  estate  beset? 
Or  do  you  bear  the  golden  round  • 

And  top  of  sovereignty  yet? 

I  hold  you  still  a  fairy  prince 

Whom  all  good  ministers  attend ; 

I  hold  you  still,  as  seasons  since, 
My  chosen  and  conceded  friend; 

And  as  the  solitary  do, 

Who  call  aloud  though  no  one  hears, 
I  waft  these  versicles  to  you 

Across  the  gulf  of  change  and  years, 

That,  hearing,  happy  as  they  used 
The  tones  may  cause  you  to  rejoice, 

Or,  heedless,  I  shall  yet  have  loosed 
The  strangling  clutch  upon  my  voice. 


SELFISHNESS. 


BY  J.  E.  HENNESSY. 


My  envious  soul  was  given  to  fierce  desire 

For  honor,  wealth  and  fame,  and  for  the  power 
They  bring.    I  longed  to  fill  the  fleeting  hour 

With  selfish  joy,  to  hold  for  self  entire 
The  songs  of  birds,  the  music  of  the  lyre, 

Each  radiant  star  and  every  fragrant  flower; 
To  reign  sole  monarch  of  Mab's  fairy  bower, 

Supreme  in  wisdom,  and  in  glory  higher 
Than  angels  are.    I  sought  to  climb  alone 

The  dizzying  heights,  unaided  reach  the  sky, 
And  pluck  from  out  its  place  the  rainbow's  zone 

To  hoard  its  beauty  safe  from  other  eye. 
Low  fallen  and  humbled,  in  the  dust  I  lie; 

"Thyself  thou  shouldst  love  last,"  the  low  windt}  sigh. 


THE  PROI'HR  MOMENT. 


Opportunity  is  essential  to  success.  But  he  w  ho  would 
achieve  it  must  know  how  to  turn  "  the  common  dust  of 
servile  opportunity  to  gold."  Sometimes  we  come  across 
a  man  who  has  stumbled  blindly  upon  the  favorable  mo- 
ment and  fallen  headlong  into  fame  and  fortune.  But 
such  cases  are  rare,  and  the  maintenance  for  long  of  a 
prosperity  so  attained  is  still  more  seldom  seen. 

The  proverb  says  that  all  things  come  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait.  It  is  a  maxim  too  often  misinter- 
preted and  misapplied.  The  act  of  waiting  doesr  not 
necessarily  include  total  quiescence.  We  can  talk  with 
one  friend  w  hile  awaiting  the  approach  of  another.  It  is 
possible  to  attend  to  many  duties  and  gain  experience  by 
their  fulfillment  while  we  await  the  hour  at  which  some 
particular  task  is  to  be  performed.  So  while  biding  our 
time  until  opportunity  permits  us  to  secure  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  our  desire,  we  may  be  increasing  our  general 
knowledge  and  doing  many  a  useful  work  which  will  fit 
us  for  grappling  the  more  vigorously  with  the  occasion 
w  hen  it  offers.  It  would  be  too  shameful  that  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  should  lie  in  our  hand  and  we  be  so  dull  or 
so  ill-informed  as  to  take  it  for  a  worthless  pebble  and  cast 
it  away.  As  steam  to  the  lever,  so  are  knowledge  and 
practical  ability  to  opportunity.  While  all  chances 
granted  to  us  must  prove  of  no  avail  when  we  have  not 
skill,  so  will  power  be  of  small  service  as  long  as  we  have 
not  the  opportunity  to  test  our  strength. 

Yet  we  have  known  many  men  who  were  conscientious 
workers  and  patient  waiters,  but  who  w  ere  never  success- 
ful. They  failed  at  the  critical  moment.  Some  were  like 
the  poor  man  who,  according  to  the  Persian  fable,  waited 
a  thousand  years  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. At  the  instant  when  it  opened  to  him  at  last  he  was 
snatching  the  first  nap  he  had  taken  in  all  the  weary  years 
he  had  waited,  and  even  while  he  woke  the  entrance  was 
closed  against  him  once  more.  Wise,  skillful,  patient, 
these  men  have  been,  yet  by  a  momentary  lapse  in  their 
watchfulness  they  have  failed  to  perceive  and  enter  by  the 
opening  they  so  long  had  looked  for. 

Others,  again,  who  sought  their  opportunity  zealously, 
delving  and  diving  for  it  beneath  the  surface  of  ordinary 
business  projects,  when  it  at  length  opened  up  before  them 
suddenly  found  their  hearts  fail  them  through  fear,  and 
they  let  the  golden  moment  glide  past  unsecured  by  their 
faltering,  nerveless  hands.  There  are  few  more  serious 
stumbling  blocks  upon  the  road  to  success  than  ill-timed 
apprehension  of  danger.  We  may  have  bravely  struggled 
on,  fighting  manfully  against  and  valiantly  overcoming 
great  odds,  yet  just  at  the  all-important  crisis  when  the 
door  to  the  realization  of  our  hopes  and  plans  is  yielding 
before  us,  start  back  in  terror  of  some  trifling  obstacle 
upon  the  threshold. 

In  some  cases  a  man's  energy  has  been  strung  to  its  ut- 
most tension  for  a  longer  period  than  he  was  fitted  to  en- 
dure the  strain,  and  it  has  flagged  and  drooped  at  the 
most  critical  stage  of  his  life's  journey,  not  through  fear 
but  exhaustion.  He  has  lost  heart.  He  no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  physical  or  moral  strength  to  struggle  further. 
Home  down  by  pains  of  the  flesh,  sickened  unto  death  by 
a  prolonged  postponement  of  his  hopes,  he  falters  and 
falls  just  as  his  opportunity  was  about  to  burst  upon  him. 
Not  alone  posthumous  fame,  but  crime  and  irredeemable 
errors,  have  had,  alas,  too  many  such  prologues. 

There  are  instances  also  of  men  having  actually  been 
too  inert  to  put  forth  their  hand  and  gather  the  fruit  that 
they  had  planted,  watered  and  carefully  guarded  in  its 
bud.  Naturally  inane,  the  almost  phenomenal  spurt  of 
energy  which  had  carried  them  so  far  effervesced  just  as 
fruition  would  have  rewarded  their  efforts. 

The  greatest  men  of  history,  the  men  of  our  own  time 
whom  we  look  up  to  and  admire  the  most,  are  those  who 
have  had  the  skill,  resolution  and  nerve  to  mold  circum- 
stances into  such  form  as  would  readiest  yield  the  desired 
opportunity,  and  who  when  the  occasion  was  ripe  have 
taken  events  by  the  forelock  and  wrung  from  them  honor 
and  pel f .  Whatever  is  attainable  in  life  is  susceptible  of 
being  won  by  our  own  strenuous  endeavors.  Sustained 
effort  and  unfaltering  vigilance  are  the  two  great  essen- 
tials. We  must  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  the  proper  mo- 
ment, and  when  it  is  upon  us  act  promptly  and  without 
wavering.  It  is  a  mistake  oftimes  irretrievable  to  draw 
our  bow  upon  the  mark  before  intervening  obstacles  have 
been  hewn  down  and  cleared  away  by  steady,  patient 
labor.  Indisputable  is  the  fact  that  the  truest  aim  cannot 
reach  an  object  not  brought  within  range  of  our  weapon. 
Neither  will  the  bull's-eye  ever  be  hit,  however  nearly 
placed  the  target,  should  we  sleep  at  our  post  or  be  not 
skillful  marksmen. 


A  curious  experiment  with  the  phonograph  is  to  be 
made  by  a  German  scientist,  who  will  shortly  visit  the 
Congo  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  Dr.  Zintgraff  will  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  speech  and  melodies  of  hitherto  unknown 
tribes  with  the  phonograph,  and  will  then  send  the  plates 
to  Berlin,  where  they  will  be  unrolled  by  an  exactly  simi- 
lar apparatus,  thus  re-emitting  the  sounds  originally  re- 
ceived.   

Sorrow  is  the  porchway  to  joy,  the  pathway  to  maturity 
and  peace.  No  one  has  ever  become  good  or  great  who 
has  not  met  and  mastered  sorrow. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


COUNTING  ONESELF  TO  SLEEP. 


BY  LOCK  MELONE. 


Sleeping  is  not  like  eating  and  drinking.  You  can  eat 
and  drink  whenever  you  want  to,  and  frequently  when 
you  don't  want  to;  but  sleep  is  coy,  and  you  often  have 
to  woo  it.  If  it  could  be  turned  on  and  off,  like  water  is 
with  a  faucet,  a  great  many  restless  hours  would  be  saved; 
hours,  too,  which  come  on  when  one  has  no  company 
but  his  own  well-known  self.  A  man  does  not  like  to  be 
left  just  to  his  own  society ;  because  he  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  himself,  and  knows  that  such  society,  as  a 
general  thing,  is  very  poor,  and  not  elevating. 

One  will  go  to  bed  with  the  most  honest  intentions  of 
going  to  sleep  right  away,  knowing  that  it  is  his  regular 
hour  for  retiring,  and  that  the  light  is  blown  out,  and  he 
is  under  the  cover,  and  every  thing  is  ready  to  receive 
sleep  in  good  shape;  but  he  may  soon  discover  that  sleep 
is  not  ready  to  go  to  sleep.  He  gets  to  thinking  over  the 
affairs  of  the  day,  and  about  the  neighbors,  and  takes  a 
kind  of  a  census  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides;  then  he 
begins  to  imagine  what-all  he  would  do  if  he  had  a  million 
dollars.  What  to  do  w  ith  a  million  dollars  is  a  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  plug  mind  is  equal  to.  His  brain  be- 
comes somewhat  excited;  he  revolves  the  million  and 
himself,  flopping  over  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other, 
and  goes  on  into  the  night,  and  possibly  through  it,  with- 
out sleeping;  and  gets  up  may  be  with  not  enough  of 
his  million  dollars  left  to  pay  for  his  breakfast. 

Various  ways  to  entrap  sleep  arc  recommended.  Some 
advise  the  sleepless  to  ensnare  the  snoring  god  by  count- 
ing the  ticks  of  the  clock.  But  I  never  tried  this;  it 
seems  a  small  business  to  be  watching  every  little  thing  a 
clock  does,  and  that  too  at  night,  when  everybody  is  in 
bed,  or  ought  to  be.  Others  recommend  looking  steadily 
at  nothing,  or  thinking  of  nothing  vigorously.  It  is  very 
easy,  after  the  light  is  extinguished,  to  gaze  at  nothing ; 
at  least,  nothing  more  than  the  black  flashes  of  darkness. 
The  glare  of  midnight  is  not  trying  to  the  eyes  nor  ex- 
hilarating to  the  soul.  But  the  person  who  can  think  of 
nothing  in  a  vigorous  manner,  for  any  length  of  time, 
must  be  a  blamed  fool  or  a  corpse  of  a  very  phlegmatic 
turn.  There  are  other  people  with  whom  counting  is  the 
favorite  mode  for  decoying  sleep.  I  have  tritd  it.  I 
won't  do  so  any  more. 

One  night  when  I  had  retired  at  my  usual  hour,  about 
ten  o'clock,  thinking  sleep  was  ready  to  go  to  bed  too,  I 
found  I  was  laboring  under  a  mistake.  Sleep  wanted  to 
remain  up  awhile  longer.  My  thoughts  got  to  wander- 
nig,  and  I  thought  about— which  no  doubt  is  true — that 
there  are  plenty  of  lodes,  yet  undiscovered,  that  are  just 
as  extensive  and  rich  as  the  Comstock  lode.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  discover  and  own 
one  of  these  hidden  lodes.  For  some  time  my  mind  was 
given  to  the  matter,  and  with  more  earnestness  than  the 
probability  of  finding  such  a  lode  called  for.  It  really 
got  to  be  time  that  I  was  asleep,  if  I  expected  any  rest 
that  night.  But  sleep  eluded  me.  I  was  taking  too 
lively  an  interest  in  the  mining  industry.  You  can't  lay 
hold  of  sleep  bodily,  as  you  would  seize  hold  of  a 
pump-handle.  I  would  lie  on  my  right  side  awhile, 
then  on  my  left,  and  didn't  feel  good  on  either.  I  felt 
tired — had  been  working  too  hard  in  the  mines.  Then 
I  would  draw  up  my  knees;,  next  coil  like  a  dog.  Still 
sleep  did  not  take  pity  on  me  and  go  to  roost  on  my 
weary  eyelids.  The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  I  heard 
the  chickens  crow.  I  was  glad  to  know  they  were  awake ; 
that  there  was  something  besides  myself  that  couldn't 
sleep.  Counting  myself  to  sleep  occurred  to  me.  I 
began. 

When  the  clock  struck  one,  I  had  9,000  counted. 
That  didn't  seem  to  be  much,  and  I  wondered  if  I  couldn't 
do  better  than  that  in  the  next  hour.  I  set  out  in  the 
direction  of  two  o'clock,  counting  a  little  faster.  The 
clock  struck  two,  and  I  had  10,000  I  had  got  to- 
gether from  one  to  two,  making  19,000  in  all.  I  now 
began  to  think  of  how  many  I  could  count  by  three 
o'clock,  if  I  got  down  to  business.  I  turned  loose;  as 
three  struck  I  had  12,000,  lacking  about  an  inch,  which 
I  traversed  before  the  sound  of  the  strokes  died  away. 

I  was  getting  warmed  up  to  my  work,  and  wanted  to 
wake  up  a  fellow  in  the  next  room  and  bet  him  that  I 
could  get  75,000  by  daybreak,  or  six  o'clock.  I  didn't 
awake  him,  though;  he  was  a  stranger,  and  large.  I 
threw  off  one  of  the  blankets  and  sped  away  toward  four 
o'clock.  As  four  was  tolled  off  I  had  so  close  to  13,000 
that  I  claimed  it.  It  was  allowed  me  by  the  referee.  I 
could  feel  my  heart  beat  with  excitement  as  I  threw  off 
another  blanket  and  started  for  the  next  station.  When 
the  clock  began  to  strike  five  I  wanted  a  few  hundred  of 
having  14,000,  but  by  a  spurt— counting  about  a  hundred 
'to  each  stroke  of  the  clock— 14,000  was  reached,  making 
58,000  so  far.  There  was  only  an  hour  left  in  which  to 
count  17,000,  to  make  the  75,000  that  I  was  struggling 
for;  but  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  would  try  for  it.  As 
I  swung  away  on  the  final  heat,  I  threw  off  from  the  bed 
the  final  blanket  and  unbuttoned  the;  collar  of  my  night- 
shirt ;  I  was  perspiring  freely.  I  came  thundering  in  on 
the  homestretch,  straining  every  nerve  to  make  75,000. 
As  the  clock  struck  six  and  the  rosy  dawn  peeked  in  at 
my  window  I  lacked  a  hundred  or  two  of  the  17,000, 


but  I  skipped  up  to  it  on  the  last  stroke.  It  was  no  em- 
bezzlement; nobody  was  paying  me  for  counting;  and 
the  counting  I  was  doing  didn't  belong  to  anybody. 

I  arose  from  my  couch  to  l)egin  the  duties  of  the  day. 
I  didn't  feel  rested ;  felt  more  like  I  had  been  trying  to 
head-off  a  runaway  calf.  Counting  may  do  for  a  thin 
sort  of  pastime;  it  is  cheaper  than  billiards;  but  as  an 
excitement  to  arouse  sleep  I  can't  recommend  it. 


THE  CITY  OK  LAKE  MEADOW. 


BY   K.  K.  WHITE. 


Amid  the  pines  and  tamaracks  and  snow 
A  city  on  the  mountain's  crest  was  builded ; 

Though  twenty  years  have  passed,  its  ruins  show 
That  thousands  of  keen  fortune-seekers  lilted  it. 

Here  flocked  the  good,  and  some  with  morals  lax, 
The  bunko  sharps,  the  miners,  the  assaycrs, 

The  preachers,  politicians  and  the  ipiacks, 
The  mild-eyed  Chinese  and  the  strolling  players. 

And  so  the  city  of  Lake  Meadow  rose, 

And  on  its  journey  with  bright  prospects  Started; 

But  its  career  came  to  a  sudden  close — 

Its  people  pulled  up  stakes  and  all  departed. 

Perchance  you  think  on  this  devoted  town 
Came  down  the  lava  belched  through  rifts  volcanic  ; 

By  no  means — only  mining  stocks  came  down, 
When  all  the  folks  stampeded  in  a  panic. 

Down  the  steep  hill  I  see  the  long  train  wind, 
Their  household  gods  andtrappings  with  them  bearing; 

They  only  leave  their  buried  dead  behind, 
As  on  home-seeking  journey  they  go  faring. 

Youth,  love  and  innocence — all  that  endears 
This  earth  to  us,  to  make  bright  homes  united ! 

The  lights  upon  the  hearth  were  quenched  with  tears : 
As  if  a  scourge  had  passed,  all  things  were  blighted. 

Pure  gold  was  hidden  in  the  quartz,  they  said; 

'Twas  proved  by  chennc  test  and  rod  divining, 
By  signs,  by  dreams,  by  spirits  of  the  dead — 

In  fact,  by  everything  except  by  mining. 

The  stranger  wanders  through  the  lonely  streets 
Where  once  a  busy  stream  of  life  was  flowing, 

All  desolate! — no  human  soul  he  meets 
To  greet  his  coming  or  to  speed  his  going. 

From  out  no  chimney  curls  the  cheerful  smoke. 
The  thawing  snow  through  every  roof  is  leaking; 

The  silence  of  the  place  is  only  broke 

By  signboards  on  their  rusty  hinges  creaking. 

The  theater  stands  empty,  drear  and  lone, 
Its  faded  scenery  in  the  breezes  shaking; 

A  mask  still  grins  where  it  aside  is  thrown. 

And  silence  broods  where  all  was  merry-making. 

Within  the  church  no  devotee  doth  kneel; 

The  marts  are  vacant,  none  their  wares  are  selling; 
The  cold  hearthstones  make  silent,  sad  appeal — 

O  city  full  of  homes  where  none  are  dwelling! 

The  place  is  cursed !    And  yet  there  may  be  found, 
When  the  rude  rocks  with  pick  and  blast  are  rifted-, 

A  talisman,  deep  hidden  in  the  ground, 
By  which  the  malediction  shall  be  lifted. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


BV  BENJAMIN  CRUSOE. 


Of  course  I'm  a  fool,  and  I  write  as  a  fool.  But,  min 
you,  it's  only  an  out-and-out  fool  who  can  understand  and 
clearly  explain  the  mysteries  and  sublime  science  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  My  readers,  being  but  ordinary  fools, 
may  have  a  sort  of  shallow  knowledge  of  the  science;  but 
it  requires  a  great  and  eminent  imbecile  to  understand 
and  describe  it  thoroughly.  Without  useless  affectation 
of  modesty,  therefore,  I  undertake  to  explain  to  the  laity 
the  nature  and  beauties  of  the  science  of  acquiring  and 
governing  property. 

Land  was  the  first  artic  le  of  property  owned  by  man, 
and  the  second  article  was  a  lady,  called  Eve.  The  pro- 
prietor of  Eve  was  a  gentleman  named  Adam,  who  was 
also  the  proprietor  of  the  w  hole  globe,  and  thus  was  the 
greatest  land-owner  on  record.  Unfortunately  for  Lord 
Adam,  there  were  no  "  working  classes  "  in  his  time,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  get  his  own  living  by  the  exceedingly 
antiquated  and  barbarous  process  of  earning  it  by  his  own 
labor.  On  Sundays,  when  he  had  time  to  think  about 
Political  Economy,  he  used  to  say  to  Eve  that  it  seemed 
to  him  as  though  the  land  had  been  created  in  vain,  and 
that  there  should  have  been  some  working  (  lasses  created 
to  do  all  the  work,  so  that  he  could  have  a  Sunday  every 
day. 

After  many  years,  civilization  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
benighted  globe;  the  earth  became  populous,  and  man- 
kind set  to  work  to  invent  remedies  to  neutralize  the 
blunders  of  nature.  They  assorted  themselves  into  the 
working  classes  and  the  playing  classes.  All  the  work 
was  allotted  to  the  working  classes,  and  all  the  property 
and  leisure  to  the  playing  classes;  and  thus  Order  was 
established  and  Society  was  initiated.  Of  course  the 
playing  classes  agreed  to  do  all  the  governing,  legislating 
and  commanding,  because  they  had  plenty  of  leisure, 
whilst  the  working  classes  had  none. 

In  the  rude  beginning,  it  had  been  said  "Let  there  be 
light,"  and  there  was  light.    For  a  long  time  the  light  was 


wasted,  but  at  last  it  was  utilized  as  a  source  of  revenue — 
to  the  playing  classes.  A  sunlight  rent  was  charged  by 
the  owners  of  the  sunlight,  and  sunlight  became  not  only 
an  article  of  Wealth  but  of  Capital. 

Primitively — when  it  was  said  "  Let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear"— there  was  no  Political  Economist  to  suggest  at 
the  same  time  that  it  should  be  ordained  that  the  land 
should  not  be  the  common  inheritance  of  mankind.  For 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  the  land  was  positively 
wasted.  Anybody— even  the  commonest  working  |>eo- 
ple — could  go  and  dig  and  sow  and  reap  without  paying 
land-rent.  Under  such  lamentable  circumstances  Order 
and  Society  were  impossible,  for  a  scientific  acquirement 
and  distribution  of  Wealth  and  Capital  could  not  possibly 
be  practiced. 

One  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in  Political 
Economy  is  Labor — of  course  other  people's  labor.  You 
may  own  the  sunlight  overhead  and  the  land  under  foot 
as  your  own  private  Wealth,  but  they  cannot  be  used  as 
Capital  unless  you  have  command  ot  Labor — the  labor 
of  the  common  working  people  who  own  no  land  or  sun- 
light. No  alarm  need  be  felt,  however,  about  the  possi- 
bility of  your  Wealth  not  being  utilizable  as  Capital,  inso- 
much as  life  is  sweet,  even  to  the  common  working  people, 
and  as  they  cannot  possibly  live  off  the  land,  they  must 
live  on  it,  on  your  terms,  which,  of  course,  will  be  re- 
munerative to  you;  and  thus  your  Wealth  will  become 
Capital. 

Though  Wealth  is  one  of  thetermsof  Political  Economy, 
Poverty  is  no/— it  is  too  low — and  yet  it  is  always  implied 
when  the  terms  Wealth  and  Capital  are  used.  Your 
Wealth  is  measured  by  greater  or  less  lack  of  Wealth  among 
your  neighbors,  and  your  Wealth  cannot  be  Capital  un- 
less your  neighbors  are  needy;  and  this  brings  me  to 
anotherterm,  called  Profit.  The  greater  the  need  of  your 
neighbors  the  greater  profit  you  can  make  out  of  their 
labor.  They  cannot  continue  to  live,  except  on  your 
terms ;  and  thus  you  turn  the  Labor  into  Profit,  the  Profit 
into  Wealth,  the  Wealth  into  Capital,  and  so  on,  world 
without  end,  amen ! — for  it  is  indeed  a  scientific  and 
beautiful  arrangement. 

Anybody — even  the  first  Adam — could  live  by  digging, 
hunting,  fishing  and  such  like;  but  it  needed  the  second 
Adam — the  Smith — to  formulate  a  respectable  method  by 
which  you  can  make  your  neighbors  do  all  the  work  and 
give  you  the  proceeds.  It  is  simply  luscious!  I  wouldn't 
be  decivilized  if  you  were  to  give  me  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Why,  I  should  have  to  dig  it  myself! 

Wonderful  improvements  have  been  made  since  the 
creation  of  the  earth.  By  a  strange  oversight,  title  deeds 
were  not  created  at  the  same  time,  and  thus,  for  awhile, 
nobody  really  knew  who  owned  the  earth,  and  everybody 
who  chose  went  and  dug,  sowed  and  reaped  w  ithout  pay- 
ing the  owners,  or  even  asking  their  permission.  This 
was  in  the  dark  ages.  Now  we  know  who  the  earth  was 
created  for,  and  we  don't  allow  anybody  else  to  occupy  it 
unless  they  pay  Rent  to  the  owners. 

You  will  observe  that  I  have  used  all  the  chief  terms  of 
Political  Economy,  and  now  I  wish  you  to  carefully  ob- 
serve the  sequence  in  which  they  should  be  used :  Rent, 
Wealth,  Labor,  Profit.  These  words  should  be  printed 
in  a  circle,  however,  so  that  you  could  read  them  round 
and  round,  and  the  cardinal  point  of  the  circle  should  be 
Rent.  One  word  of  caution  respecting  I  .abor :  You  must 
never  forget  that  it  must  be  other  people's,  not  yours. 

By  allowing  common  working  people  to  live  and  work 
on  the  portion  of  the  earth  that  was  created  for  you,  you 
get  Rent.  By  Rent  you  get  Wealth.  Your  surplus  Wealth 
you  use  as  Capital,  by  means  of  (other  people's)  Labor. 
By  the  Labor  (of  other  people)  you  get  Profit,  and  by 
means  of  the  Profit  you  buy  up  another  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  thus  get  more  Rent,  more  Wealth,  more  Capi- 
tal, and  so  on,  as  before.  The  subject  fascinates  me  !  It 
is  sublimely  scientific!    It  is  superlatively  respectable! 

Society  is  composed  of  the  playing  classes — the  Party  of 
Order.  When,  however,  a  person  of  the  low  cr  orders — the 
working  classes — shows  some  alarming  signs  of  becoming 
notable,  as  a  physician,  an  artist,  an  author,  an  engineer, 
an  architect,  or  in  some  other  tolerable  capacity,  Society 
generally  offers  to  accept  him  as  a  member,  on  condition 
of  his  conforming  to  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  Party 
of  Order.  If  he  declines  to  conform,  in  spite  of  all  offers 
of  participation  in  the  Revenues  of  Society,  he  is  sen- 
tenced to  obscurity.  By  use  of  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
means  at  its  dis|x>sal  Society  will  inevitably  deprive  the 
rebel  of  all  means  of  successfully  practicing  his  profes- 
sion. 

I  shall  write  a  big  volume  on  this  subject,  and  make 
myself  famous.  I  will  dedicate  it  to  millionaires  in  par- 
ticular and  to  all  rogues  and  fools  in  general.  If  they 
buy  my  book,  /  shall  become  a  billionaire. 


The  youth  who  aspires  has  another  chance.  He  must 
successfully  pass  an  examination  to  be  held  in  Stockton 
between  the  20th  and  25th  of  this  month,  and  he  will  win 
a  West  Point  cadetship.  This  was  General  Grant's 
preparation  for  a  public  career  that  ended  in  the  White 
House.  Messrs.  N.  Greene  Curtis  of  Sacramento,  I. 
Upham  of  Oakland  and  Thomas  Phillips  of  Stockton 
w  ill  examine  applicants. 

Learn  what  people  glory  in,  and  you  may  learn  much 
of  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  morals, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  LOST  FRIEND. 


BY  JOHN  BOYLE  O'REILLY. 


My  friend  he  was;  mv  friend  from  all  the  rest, 
\\  ith  childlike  faith  he  ope'd  to  me  his  breast ; 
No  door  was  locked  on  altar,  crave  or  grief; 
No  weakness  vailed,  concealed  no  disbelief. 
The  hope,  the  sorrow  and  the  wrong  were  bare, 
And,  ah,  the  shadow  only  showed  the  fair. 

I  gave  him  love  for  love,  but  deep  within 

I  magnified  each  frailty  into  sin. 

Each  hill-topped  foible  in  the  sunset  glowed, 

Obscuring  vales  where  rivered  virtues  flowed. 

Reproof  became  reproach,  till  common  grew 

The  captious  word  at  every  fault  I  knew. 

He  smiled  upon  the  censorship,  and  bore 

With  patient  love  the  touch  that  wounded  sore; 

Until  at  length,  so  had  my  blindness  grown, 

He  knew  I  judged  him  by  his  faults  alone. 

Alone,  of  all  men,  I  who  knew  him  best, 
Refused  the  gold,  to  take  the  dross  for  test! 
Cold  strangers  honored  for  the  worth  they  saw; 
His  friend  forgot  the  diamond  in  the  flaw. 

At  last  it  came— the  day  he  stood  apart. 
When  from  my  eyes  he  proudly  vailed  his  heart ; 
When  carping  judgment  and  uncertain  word 
A  stern  resentment  in  his  bosom  stirred; 
When  in  his  face  I  read  what  I  had  been, 
And  with  his  vision  saw  what  he  had  seen. 

Too  late!  too  late!  O,  could  he  then  have  known 
When  his  love  died  that  mine  had  perfect  grown; 
That  when  the  vail  was  drawn,  abused,  chastised, 
The  censor  stood,  the  lost  one  truly  prized. 

Too  late  we  learn — a  man  must  hold  his  friend 
Unjudged,  accepted,  faultless  to  the  end. 

—  Utica  Observer. 


AH  KI'S  WOOINGS  AND  WEDDINGS. 


BY  LULY  A.  LITTLETON. 


In  the  latter  part  of  1874  there  dropped  into  the  parlor 
of  one  of  the  Chinese  Missions  a  Chinaman  of  diminutive 
stature,  dressed  in  a  plain  business  suit,  with  hair 
Americ  an  cut.  Sending  his  card  to  the  keeper,  he  threw 
himself  into  an  easy-chair  with  a  nonchalant  air  and 
critically  viewed  the  surroundings.  As  the  host  entered 
he  arose,  with  a  profusion  of  salaams,  and  commenced 
rapidly : 

"  I  am  Ah  Ki,  Mr.  Sharon's  'furdential  servant.  You 
know  Mr.  Sharon?  He's  a  very  rich  man;  owns  all  the 
big  mines — Ophir,  California, Consolidated  Virginia.  I'll 
tell  you  " — with  a  most  wily  look  and  inexpressible  wink 
of  his  bias  eye — "I'll  tell  you  sometime  when  to  buy 
Ophir.  You  musn't  let  anybody  know  that  I  told  you ; 
but  it's  going  up  byme-by.  Mr.  Sharon  has  a  big  house 
on  Sutter  street.  He  bought  some  more  lots  to  make  the 
garden  bigger.  He'd  like  to  buy  one  more,  but  the  man 
asks  too  much  for  it.  Oh,  he's  got  the  money,  you  know ; 
he's  able  to  buy  it,  but  he  won't  please  the  man  that 
much.  The  ole  man  thinks  we  can  make  lots  of  money 
this  year;  and  I'm  tired  of  living  alone,  and  thought  I'd 
come  here  and  get  a  wife.  You  know,  a  man  spends  all 
his  money  when  he  ain't  married.  He  wants  a  wife  to 
take  care  of  him." 

"  What  are  your  wages?" 

"  You  see,  my  boss  is  very  rich.  When  he's  got  plenty 
of  money  he  gives  me  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  you 
know— maybe  a  thousand.  One  time  I  said, '  Mr.  Sharon, 
you  keep  my  money  and  put  it  in  Ophir  for  me.'  Mr. 
Sharon  did,  and  I  made  twelve  thousand  dollars;  but  I 
spent  it  all.  You  see,  money  is  no  object  to  me  and 
Mr.  Sharon;  but  if  I  had  a  wife  I  would  not  have  lost  it, 
you  know  "—with  another  wink.  "  You  see  I  don't  have 
to  be  to  expense;  Mr.  Sharon  gives  me  all  his  clothes. 
You  see  "—rising  and  turning  around  to  display  them— 
"  they  just  fit  me,  only  the  pants  are  a  little  too  long." 

"  Are  you  a  Christian,  Ah  Ki?  " 

"  No;  you  see,  the  ole  man  makes  a  lot  of  money;  we 
don't  have  time  to  be  Christians." 

"Then  we  have  only  one  marriageable  woman  for  you. 
She's  sickly,  complains  of  headache,  and  on  occasions  is 
apt  to  talk  loud.  The  man  she  lived  with  before  she 
came  here  abused  her,  and  her  arm  is  so  injured  that  she 
cannot  do  hard  work." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  You  see,  I  don't  want  a  woman 
to  work.  The  ole  man's  got  plenty  of  money,  you  know ; 
he'll  always  take  care  of  us." 

"  We  do  not  allow  a  man  to  take  a  wife  and,  when  he 
gets  tired  of  her,  sell  her." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  sell  her.  I  want  a  good  woman 
for  a  wife.  You  see,  I  always  gamble  a  good  deal,  and 
go  to  places  I  ought  not  to.  If  I  had  a  wife,  you  know, 
it  would  be  better.  The  ole  man's  got  plenty  of  money; 
owns  all  the  big  mines  " 

"  Were  you  ever  married?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  was  married  twelve  years  ago;  but  am 
not  now.  I  went  up  to  the  mountains,  you  know,  and 
when  I  came  back  found  she  hadn't  behaved  herself;  so 
I  gave  her  some  money  and  sent  her  back  to  China  to 
her  father  and  mother." 

"Then,  before  you  can  marry  again  you  must  get  a 
divorce  from  her." 

"  Oh,  you  see,  I  can  marry  first  and  get  a  divorce  after- 
ward." 

"  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  legal.  You  are  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  must  act  in  accordance  with  its  laws. 


But  I  will  send  for  the  woman.  May  be  she  will  not  suit 
you,  nor  you  her." 

Now  Qui  Ho — the  "  only  marriageable  woman  " — was 
not  a  bad  looking  person,  asChinese  looks  go;  and  taken 
as  she  was  from  the  kitchen,  where  she  was  preparing 
dinner,  with  a  pink  flush  in  her  face  and  a  neat  white 
apron  covering  her  sam,  she  looked  positively  pretty. 
Calls  to  the  parlor  are  not  frequent,  so  it  required  no  more 
perception  than  Qui  Ho  possessed  to  know  what  was 
awaiting  her  there;  and  her  heart  beat  high  with  hope 
and  expectation,  for  she  had  been  one  of  the  first  women 
to  enter  the  Home,  but  on  account  of  her  lame  arm  had 
never  as  yet  had  an  offer.  Notwithstanding,  she  had,  on 
an  average  of  once  a  week,  told  her  teacher  that  she 
wanted  to  marry,  and  would  like  him  to  find  a  man  for 
her.  Her  face,  sparkling  with  animation,  evidently  en- 
hanced her  charm  for  Ah  Ki,  for  he  fell  hopelessly  in  love 
with  her  at  once.  After  being  informed  of  Ah  Ki's  er- 
rand, she  was  told  she  might  ask  him  any  questions  she 
wished.    Forthwith  she  commenced: 

"  Are  you  a  Christian? " 

"No;  but,  you  see,  my  boss  has  plenty  money,  and 
byme-by  I'll  be  one." 
"Do  you  gamble?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  gambled;  but  I  won't,  as  soon  as  I'm  mar- 
ried." 

"  Do  you  go  to  church? " 

"  No;  you  see,  Mr.  Sharon  goes  out  riding  every  Sun- 
day, and  I  have  to  go  to  take  care  of  him.  He  can't  get 
along  without  me,  you  know." 

The  catechism  was  kept  up  for  over  half  an  hour,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  Ki,  who  seemed  fairly  bewitched; 
for  he  turned  and  said : 

"  I'd  like  to  have  her  very  much,  and  she  thinks  she'd 
like  to  have  me." 

The  stories  of  the  "ole  man's  "  wealth  and  his  attach- 
ment to  Ah  Ki  had  had  their  golden  weight  with  Qui  Ho  ; 
but  she  seemed  scarcely  satisfied,  for  she  declared  that 
she  would  rather  have  a  "  Jesus  man." 

"  Very  well,  Qui  Ho;  you  needn't  have  this  man  un- 
less you  wish.  Perhaps  you  may  have  another  oppor- 
tunity." 

Possibly  considering  that  as  this  was  her  first  it  might 
also  be  her  last  chance  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  Qui  Ho, 
after  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  consented  to  be  Ah  Ki's 
bride,  saying  she'd  like  to  marry  next  Friday  night.  Ah 
Ki  joined  in  the  laugh,  but  it  was  patent  he  desired  the 
same  thing.  It  was  explained  that  Christian  laws  per- 
mitted only  one  wife  at  a  time. 

"  Yes,  only  one,  Qui  Ho,"  replied  Ki,  stepping  forward 
and  grasping  his  fiance's  hand. 

"  Ki  has  told  you  that  he  already  has  a  wife.  Before 
he  can  marry  you  he  must  get  a  divorce  from  her." 

"Oh,  dear!"  ejaculated  Qui  Ho;  "we  can  marry  next 
Friday,  and  get  the  divorce  afterward." 

"  You  see,  I  think  so  too ;  the  ole  man's  got  plenty  of 
money.  You  needn't  say  any  thing  about  it,  but  he  says 
he's  going  to  remember  me  in  his  will." 

"That  would  never  do.  When  the  court  grants  a 
divorce  then  you  can  marry,  not  before." 

Qui  Ho  was  dismissed  and  Ah  Ki  given  time  to  report. 
In  a  few  hours  he  returned. 

"  Judge  Heydenfeldt  is  going  to  be  my  lawyer.  You 
see,  he  is  an  ole  friend,  and  thinks  a  great  deal  of  me, 
and  says  he  will  not  charge  any  thing  for  it.  He  says  it 
will  take  four  months  to  get  the  divorce,  because  my  wife 
is  in  China,  and  it  has  to  be  advertised  in  the  Xaminer 
once  a  week  for  four  months,  you  know.  You  see,  it 
would  be  only  two  months  if  she  lived  here,  but  as  she  is 
in  a  foreign  country  it  takes  four.  The  Judge  is  very  glad 
I  am  going  to  marry.  He  says  he  will  remember  me.  I'd 
like  to  have  Qui  Ho  fixed  up  nice  when  I  come  again. 
I'm  going  to  bring  General  Dodge  and  Bob  Morrow  to 
see  her.  They  are  particular  friends  of  mine,  you  know — 
think  a  heap  of  me.  I  want  to  teach  Qui  Ho  to  be  polite. 
She  must  make  a  bow,  like  this,  and  speak  to  each  one 
and  shake  hands  when  she  comes  in  the  parlor.  I  'spect 
byme-by  I'll  go  to  Washington;  then  I'm  afraid  some  bad 
man  will  kill  her — put  poison  in  an  orange,  or  some  fruit, 
you  know,  and  she'd  eat  it.  May  be  her  ole  master  would 
do  it.    I'd  like  to  keep  her  here  when  I  go  away." 

"Very  well,  Ki;  she  can  live  with  the  women,  and  go 
to  school,  and  be  learning  something  all  the  time." 

"Oh  no;  you  see,  my  wife  will  be  pretty  well  fixed. 
Mr.  Sharon  never  tells  me  how  much  he  is  going  to  leave 
me,  but  I'll  have  a  pile.  I  tell  you  the  ole  man  is  very 
rich.  This  house  wouldn't  hold  all  the  gold  my  boss 
owns.  I  don't  want  my  wife  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
these  women  after  she  leaves  here.  But  if  you  can  rent 
your  parlor  to  her,  it  would  do  very  well." 

An  invitation  was  given  to  attend  church  and  religious 
exercises,  to  which  Ki  responded  that  he  would  come 
when  he  could,  but  he  had  little  time  for  such  matters. 
Qui  Ho  had  his  gracious  consent  to  pray  and  observe  the 
day  with  due  solemnity.  He  was  granted  permission  to 
call  Sunday  afternoons  and  spend  an  hour  with  his  be- 
trothed. It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  not  only  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  but  sandwiched  in  three  or  four  visits 
weekly  besides,  each  time  bringing  some  article  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  trinket  or  packet  dear  to  the  Chinese  maid- 
en's heart  or  stomach.  Every  trifling  incident  connected 
with  the  divorce  was  magnified  into  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  a  visit,  and  the  delight  of  our  hero  knew  no 


bounds  when  his  application  for  divorce  was  actually 
printed. 

"I  just  came  up  to  show  you.  It's  in  the  Xaminer; 
Judge  Heydenfeldt  put  it  in.  I've  got  it  in  my  west- 
pocket;  I  cut  it  out  to  show  you.  It  doesn't  cost  much, 
you  know.  I  didn't  let  my  boss  know  anything  about  it, 
you  see,  till  I  was  engaged.  Then  he  couldn't 
help  himself— he  couldn't  say  anything,  you  know. 
Before,  when  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  wife,  he 
'vised  me  not  to  marry ;  a  woman  made  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  so  I  didn't  say  nothing  till  I  got  it  all  fixed. 
Ain't  that  right?  But  I  can't  find  my  divorce.  I  put  it 
in  my  west-pocket." 

Not  finding  it  in  his  "  west "  or  any  other  pocket,  gave 
him  an  excuse  for  calling  next  day. 

In  the  meantime  Qui  Ho  was  the  envy  of  her  copper- 
colored  associates.  The  fabulous  stories  of  Ah  Ki's 
wealth,  and  his  importance  in  the  management  of  the 
Ophir,  California  and  Consolidated  Virginia,  fell  on  be- 
lieving ears,  and  seemed  verified  by  the  present  of  boiled 
ducks,  California  crackers,  bottles  of  Florida-water,  and 
two  pairs  of  lisle-thread  mittens.  When  remonstrated 
with  for  his  extravagance,  his  invariable  reply  was :  "  Oh, 
that's  all  right ;  my  boss  has  got  plenty  of  money.  I'm 
able  to  do  good  deal  for  her,  you  know." 

Before  the  four  months  had  expired  the  weddings  of 
two  Christian  women  took  place.    Ah  Ki  was  a  guest. 

"  Pooh !  that's  no  wedding.  Got  no  champagne  or 
oysters.  It's  a  very  poor  affair.  Wait  till  I'm  married. 
My  boss  is  going  to  give  me  a  big  supper.  General 
Dodge,  Bob  Morrow,  Judge  Heydenfeldt,  are  all  coming. 
You  see,  I'll  have  a  big  time." 

During  the  weary  four  months  of  waiting  Qui  Ho  was 
not  idle.  She  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  to  Ah  Ki, 
the  entire  course  being  slight  variations  upon  the  same 
topics. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  church  to-day?"  Paren-. 
thetically,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  motive  of  her 
anxiety  concerning  Ah  Ki's  coming  to  church— whether 
it  was  from  solicitude  for  his  eternal  welfare,  or  from  a 
natural  desire  to  triumph  over  a  captured  lion.  "  I  don't 
think  you  care  much  for  me  if  you  can't  please  me  in  this. 
Have  you  gambled  any  this  week?  I'd  like  a  little  money. 
This  gold  pin  that  you  brought  doesn't  suit  me;  it  is  too 
much  bent ;  I  want  one  straighter.  I  wish  you  were  a 
Jesus  man;  I'd  rather  have  a  Christian.  I  want  a  new 
coat ;  and  next  time  you  come  bring  me  some  white  mus- 
lin to  makemysams;  and  you  musn't  gamble.  Those 
ducks  you  brought  me  were  too  old;  and  I'd  like  to  have 
silver  buttons  on  my  coat,  made  of  money;  and  next 
Sunday  you  come  to  church.  I'd  like  to  marry  to-mor- 
row. What's  the  use  of  waiting  any  longer? "  All  of 
which  seemed  to  bewitch  Ah  Ki  instead  of  cooling  his 
ardor. 

At  last,  one  evening  in  July,  1875,  this  unusual  court- 
ship came  to  an  end,  by  Qui  Ho  becoming  Mrs.  Ki. 
General  Dodge,  Bob  Morrow,  Judge  Heydenfeldt  and 
"  my  boss  "  were — not  there ;  and  there  was  also  a  nota- 
ble absence  of  oysters  and  champagne;  but  after  the 
Home  wedding,  came  a  wedding-feast  in  their  new  quar- 
ters, which  was  gorgeous  beyond  description.  The  mod- 
est bride,  arrayed  in  her  newr  suit  of  silk  trimmed  with 
polished  dimes,  looked  too  meek  to  deliver  a  curtain  lec- 
ture, while  Ah  Ki  beamed  as  radiantly  as  though  there 
were  nothing  left  in  this  w  orld  which  w  as  w  orthy  of  desire. 

For  a  year  or  two  their  residence  w  as  variable.  At  one 
time  they  occupied  for  several  months  the  Ralston  house, 
at  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Leavenworth  streets,  where 
they  entertained  in  a  style  that  would  lead  one  to  sup. 
pose  they  were  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  its  deceased 
owner.  Finally  they  moved  ix-rmanently  into  a  family 
house  on  Dupont  street.  The  coverings  of  the  floor  were 
a  curious  mosaic  of  Wilton  and  Axminster. 

"  Ain't  it  nice?  You  see,  it  didn't  cost  me  anything; 
it's  the  pieces  left  from  the  Palace  Hotel,  you  know. 
They're  very  fine,  and  it  just  fits  these  rooms,  you  see." 

The  walls  were  hung  with  various  framed  photographs 
of  "my  boss"  and  other  distinguished  friends,  several 
actresses  in  popular  costume,  and  a  multitude  of  cuts 
from  illustrated  journals.  On  the  table  lay  a  bible,  a 
new  testament,  a  hymn-book,  and  several  religious  works 
suited  to  the  humble  intellect  of  a  Chinese  woman.  Un- 
der the  table  was  a  little  niche  with  representations  of 
heathen  idols  suited  for  the  worship  of  a  Chinese  man. 
While  Mrs.  Ki  read  her  bible,  sang  Christiag  hymns  and 
prayed  for  the  heathen,  Mr.  Ki  bowed  before  his  shrine, 
lighted  fresh  punk  and  incense,  and  chanted  the  hymn  of 
the  idol  god. 

Notwithstanding  this  proximity  of  diverse  worship,  com- 
parative peace  and  harmony  reigned  many  years.  Qui 
Ho  was  by  this  time  "pretty  well  fixed"  in  regard  to 
clothes  and  jewelry.  Her  fingers  sparkled  with  rings; 
her  arms  glittered  with  bracelets ;  fancifully  wrought  gold 
pins  crow  ded  each  other  for  space  in  the  picturesque  glory 
of  her  hair;  some  of  her  coats  were  fur-lined  and  buttoned 
w  ith  five-dollar  pieces;  her  coverlids  were  of  silk  damask ; 
her  cupboard  shelves  groaned  with  the  weight  of  highly . 
colored  china.  At  length,  however,  an  air  of  discontent 
pervaded  the  household. 

"Ah  Ki  gambled  last  night;  spent  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Ki  say  he  likee  little  boy ;  byme-by  marry 
nuther  wife.    I  pray  Jesus  on  top  table  send  me  little  boy. 


Jesus  not  care.  I  not  likee  Ki  get  one  more  wife.  I 
pray  under  table  now." 

Qui  Ho  had  been  caught  by  a  Christian  friend  in  the 
act  of  lighting  incense  before  the  idols. 

"No  matter;  Ki  catchee  one  wife,  velly  good ;  catchee 
two  wife,  more  better.  Ki  boss  too  rich,  got  too  much 
money,"  interrupted  a  Chinese  visitor. 

At  that  moment,  Ki  coming  in,  his  wife  complained 
again.    Ki  reddened  and  stammered  a  little,  as  he  said : 

"  You  see,  Chinese  people  always  like  children.  Not 
good  luck  not  to  have  son.  I  tell  Qui  Ho  if  she  don't 
have  a  son  this  year  I  must  get  another  wife.  Oh,  if  11  be 
good  for  her,  you  know;  she'll  be  the  boss.  You  know, 
I'll  always  like  her  best.  But  you  see,  my  bass  has  got 
plenty  money.  You  needn't  say  any  thing  about  it,  but 
he's  remembered  me ;  I'm  going  to  have  a  big  pile,  so  I've 
got  to  have  a  son,  you  know,  to  leave  it  to.  Won't  do  to 
scatter  it  among  strangers,  you  know." 

After  this  frank  declaration,  content  and  happiness  took 
to  themselves  wings  and  flew  away,  as  did  also  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Qui  Ho  began  to  visit  the  temple,  at  first 
secretly,  then  openly.  Finally  Ki  took  to  himself— Chi- 
nese style — another  wife.  Much  as  she  had  thought  of 
it,  often  as  Ki  had  threatened  it,  Qui  Ho  was  not  prepared 
for  this  terrible  shock.  Number  Two  suffered  daily  and 
constantly  from  the  beatings  and  abuse  that  Number  One 
dared  not  inflict  on  Ki;  till  finally  she  conceived,  or  per- 
haps Ki  conceived  for  her,  the  brilliant  plan  of  running 
away.  Qui  Ho  was  very  ill — perhaps  would  never  recover. 
Number  Two  seized  the  chance,  as  well  as  all  the  valu- 
ables in  the  house — including  fine  dresses  and  gewgaws — 
and  escaped. 

The  loss  of  half  her  husband  was  bad  enough  for  Qui 
Ho;  the  loss  of  all  her  finery  was  worse.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  live  for;  so  Qui  Ho  departed  for  the  world 
where  there  is  no  marriage  nor  giving  in  marriage.  Ki 
did  penance  by  giving  her  the  noisiest  and  most  expensive 
heathen  funeral  ever  seen  or  heard  in  Chinatown. 

The  happiest  man  on  Dupont  street  is  Ki.  Not  because 
he  found  Number  Two  again;  not  because  he  loves  his 
second  wife;  no  woman  will  ever  fill  the  place  Qui  Ho 
once  occupied  in  his  affections;  but  because  at  last  he 
has  a  son. 

"My  boy,  oh,  he's  very  smart ;  can't  keep  still  a  mo- 
ment all  day  long.  I  tell  Leen  she  musn't  whip  him ; 
it  spoils  his  temper,  you  know.  Won't  you  stay  and  have 
dinner?  Always  glad  to  have  you.'  This  picture  is  Mr. 
Newland's  little  girl.  You  needn't  say  anything,  you 
know,  but  they're  all  jealous  of  me — afraid  I'll  get  too 
much,  you  know.  Mr.  Sharon  understands  it.  They 
can't  hurt  me.  This  is  Flora  Sharon ;  she  married  Lord 
Hesketh,  you  know.  He's  a  good  fellow;  don't  put  on 
any  airs.  What  do  you  think  of  this  Hill  affair?  She'll 
never  get  it,  you  know ;  she  can't.  She's  got  Tyler  for 
her  lawyer;  he's  got  no  money,  he's  poor.  Well,  neither 
has  Barnes ;  but  Barnes  is  a  good  fellow,  you  know.  You 
needn't  say  anything'  about  it,  you  know,  but  one  time 
she  got  me  to  open  Mr.  Sharon's  door  for  her,  and  she 
went  in  and  knelt  down  in  front  of  Mr.  Sharon's  chair. 
She  kissed  the  chair,  and  where  his  feet  come,  and  sprin- 
kled a  powder  all  around — love  powder,  you  know ;  but 
don't  say  that  I  told  you.  Then  she  said  '  What  are  you 
looking  at  me  for,  Ki  ?'  and  got  up  and  shut  the  folding 
door.  I  peeped  through  the  keyhole,  and  she  went  all 
over  the  floor  on  her  knees,  sprinkling  powder  and  whis- 
pering. «Then  she  went  to  the  sideboard  and  put  powder 
in  all  the  decanters.  When  Mr.  Sharon  came  back  from 
the  country  he  had  a  friend  with  him,  and  I  knew  he'd 
have  a  glass  of  wine  first  thing ;  so  I  called  him  to  one 
side  and  told  him  all  about  it.  He  scolded  me  and  asked 
me  what  I  let  her  in  for,  and  told  me  to  bring  a  druggist— 
Steele,  you  know—right  away;  but  I  'vised  him  not  to,  it 
would  only  make  trouble  and  do  no  good ;  he  was  rich 
enough  to  buy  more  wines  and  more  bottles,  and  just 
throw  them  away.  Mr.  Sharon  laughed  and  said,  '  I  guess 
you're  right,  Ki.'  So  I  threw  all  the  decanters  and  glasses 
on  the  sideboard  into  a  slop-bucket,  and  Mr.  Sharon  got 
new  ones.  Oh,  she'll  never  get  it;  she's  a  bad  woman, 
you  know.  Can't  you  stay  to  dinner?  Come  again- 
come  often,  and  see  my  boy;  glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see 
you."  

A  certain  judge  was  reprimanding  an  attorney  for 
bringing  several  small  suits  into  court,  and  remarked 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  all  parties  had 
he  persuaded  his  clients  to  leave  their  causes  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  two  or  three  honest  men.  "  Please  your 
honor,"  retorted  the  lawyer,  "  we  do  not  choose  to  trouble 
honest  men  with  them.' 

A  racy  story  is  told  of  an  old  lady  who  refused  to  be 
comforted  by  her  pastor's  assurance  that  when  he  left 
she  would  have  a  better  pastor  as  his  successor.  "  Na, 
na,"  she  said;  "  I  have  seen  fourteen  changes  in  the  min- 
isters since  I  attended  the  kirk,  and  every  anc  has  been 
waur  than  anither."  

A  man  whose  knowledge  is  based  on  actual  experience 
says  that,  when  calling  on  their  sweethearts,  young  men 
should  carry  affection  in  their  hearts,  perfection  in  their 
manners,  and  confection  in  their  pockets. 


"  Why  don't  you  work?"  said  Marivaux  to  a  sturdy 
beggar  who  asked  alms  from  him ;  "  you  seem  strong  and 
hearty."  "  Ah/yes,  sir,"  replied  the  mendicant,  "  but  if 
you  only'know^how  lazy  I  am." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


STRINC. 


BY  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 


Fair  Grecian  legend,  that  in  spring, 

Seeking  sweet  tale  for  sunnier  hours, 
Fabled  how  Fnna's  queen  did  bring 

Back  from  the  under  world  her  flowers. 

Whence  come  ye  else,  goblets  of  gold. 

Which  men  the  yellow  crocus  call? 
Ye  snowdrops,  maiden  meek  and  cold. 

What  other  fingers  let  you  fall? 

What  hand  but  hers?  who,  wont  to  rove 

The  asphodel  in  Himera, 
Torn  thence  by  an  ungentle  love. 
Flung  not  her  favorites  away? 

King  of  dark  death  !  on  thoughts  that  roam 
Thy  passion  and  thy  power  were  s|>ent : 

When  blossom-time  is  come  at  home, 

Homeward  the  soul's  strong  wings  are  bent. 

So  comes  she,  with  her  pleasant  wont, 

When  April  chases  winter  old, 
Couching  against  his  frozen  front 

Her  tiny  spears  of  green  and  gold. 

—  CornhUl  Magazine. 


Till;  ADJUTANT'S  WIFE 


It  was  at  the  taking  of  Rangoon.  The  crashinu  bat- 
teries of  a  dozen  steam  frigates  bad  leveled  the  stockades 
on  the  river  side.  Black  masses  of  naked,  smoke-stained 
Burmese,  exposed  at  their  guns  or  in  shallow  trenches, 
when  the  teak  walls  fell  or  were  burned,  were  mowed 
down  like  grass  by  a  hail-storm  of  grape.  Our  artillery 
was  landing.  The  Eighteenth  Royal  Irish  were  already 
in  the  breaches  and  at  the  water-gate.  The  Burmese 
dropped  their  cumbrous  shields  and  lances  and  dhars, 
and  lied  yelling  back  toward  the  great  pagoda.  Those 
wild  Irish,  possessed  of  the  same  devil  that  dashed  and 
slashed  and  stabbed  and  hacked  and  hurrahed  in  the  En- 
niskilleners  at  Waterloo,  went  off  in  hot  chase.  Only  one 
regiment,  for  they  would  not  wait  for  the  slow  boats 
which  were  bringing  the  guns  and  the  Eightieth,  and  the 
Sepoy  Rifles,  but  broke  away  in  pursuit,  in  spite  of  the 
almost  frantic  officers,  who,  weak  and  hoarse  with  in- 
effectual efforts  to  check  their  mad  command,  were 
forced  to  follow  at  last,  all  chasing  the  bubble  reputation 
together.  One  regiment,  at  the  heels  of  ten  thousand 
panic-stricken  savages! 

One  of  the  glorious  fellows  of  the  crack  Eighteenth  in 
this  tempestuous  hurlyburly  was  Fallon,  the  Adjutant. 
He  was  the  equipped  model  of  "a  gentleman  and  a  sol- 
dier "  according  to  the  standard  of  his  proud  regiment— 
a  jovial  boon-companion,  generous  comrade,  fast  friend, 
frank  and  fearless  enemy — in  sport  a  child,  in  taste  a 
scholar,  impetuous  in  fight,  pitiful  in  victory. 

As  his  disordered  party  charged,  shouting,  up  the  broad 
Dagon  road,  between  the  long  lines  of  the  inner  stockade, 
over  bamboo  bridges  thrown  across  trenches,  and  past 
grim  gigantic  idols  and  poonghee  houses  fastastically 
carved,  the  Adjutant,  who  had  lingered  behind  the  rest, 
striving  to  the  last,  in  his  habitual  devotion  to  discipline, 
to  restrain  the  men,  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  of  all. 

"  How  now?"  jestingly  cried  Clark,  an  English  ensign 
of  the  Adjutant's  mess,  who  was  running  just  before  him, 
"our  plucky  Fallon  at  the  back  of  us  all!  This  is  bad 
enough  for  me,  old  fellow,  who  have  my  medals  to  win, 
but  it  will  never  do  for  you,  with  those  red  ribbons  to 
answer  for." 

"  I  am  doing  my  best,  Clark,  my  boy,"  Fallon  replied, 
"  and  shall  be  up  witli  that  crazy  sergeant  presently.  You 
know  I  am  good  for  a  short  brush  of  foot-race;  fast  run- 
ning is  one  of  my  accomplishments — thanks  to  my  bog- 
trotting  education  and  the  practice  Lord  Gough  gave  us." 

Hardly  had  the  words  done  ringing  in  his  comrade's 
ears  when  the  gallant  Fallon,  the  pride  of  his  corps,  re- 
ceived in  his  generous  breast  a  dozen  musket-balls,  as  he 
sprang  up  the  broad  stair-case  of  the  Dagon  Pagoda — 
first  of  them  all,  and  quite  alone.  He  fell  on  his  face, 
stone  dead,  on  the  stairs,  sword  in  hand,  and  smiling. 

When  all  was  over,  and  his  regiment  held  the  post  of 
honor  on  the  very  throne  of  the  Boodh,  they  gave  hint  a 
soldiers'  most  distinguished  obsequies,  burying  him  in  a 
solemn  grove  of  talipot  trees,  behind  a  poonghee  house 
of  the  grotesqucst  architecture,  and  just  outside  of  what 
were  afterward  the  sepoy  lines  of  the  Eightieth.  His 
faithful  orderly  planted  a  rude  cross  at  his  grave's  head, 
and  set  an  English  white  rose  there.  An  American 
missionary  gave  it  him. 

In  Calcutta,  Norah  Fallon — beautiful,  accomplished, 
witty,  altogether  radiant  with  rare  charms  of  mind  and 
person—waited  w  ith  her  young  child  for  news  from  the 
soldier-husband  who  had  her  heart  in  his  keeping  within 
the  stockades  of  Rangoon.  When  they  told  her  he  was 
dead,  she  fell,  uttering  only  a  sharp  cry,  and  lay  as  one 
dead,  for  many  days.  But  when  she  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  profound  bereavement  and  her  eternal 
widowhood,  she  shed  not  one  tear  nor  spoke  a  word,  but 
took  her  boy  and  went  aboard  a  troop-ship  that  sailed  on 
the  morrow  for  Rangoon. 

On  the  voyage,  still  she  spoke  not,  nor  ever  wept ;  the 
silence  of  her  sorrow  had  something  sacred,  almost  awful, 
about  it,  that  commanded  a  delicacy  of  consideration 
which  was  a  sort  of  worship,  from  the  rudest  around  her. 

Arrived  at  Rangoon,  no  sooner  had  the  ship  dropped 
anchor  off  the  King's  wharf  than  Norah  sent  her  chap- 
rassey — a  Hindoo  errand-goer— with  a  note  to  General 
Godwin,  commanding  the  Company's  forces  in  P.urmah : 
"The  wife  of  Maurice  Fallon,  Adjutant  in  the  Eighteenth 
of  her  Majesty's  Royal  Irish,  would  lie  (jermitted  to  sec 
her  husband's  grave;  she  awaited  the  expression  of  the 
General's  wishes,  on  board  the  Mahanuddy." 

She  waited  long.  At  last  the  answer  came:  "It  was 
with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  Lieutenant  General  Godwin 
found  himself  constrained,  by  the  exigencies  of  his  posi- 
tion, to  refuse  the  widow  of  one  of  his  best  officers,  whose 
loss  was  felt  by  the  whole  Anglo-Indian  army,  the  sad 
privilege  of  visiting  the  spot  where  his  comrades  had  con- 
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signed  him  to  a  brave  soldier's  grave.  But  the  General's 
footing  in  Rangoon  was  precarious;  hourly  apprehensions 
of  attack,  by  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  were  enter- 
tained. It  was  known  that  a  daring  Burman  chief  was 
approaching  with  a  numerous  and  well-armed  force,  and 
had  already  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kemmendine. 
Therefore,  for  the  present,  the  Lieutenant  General  must 
forbid  the  landing  of  his  country-women  from  the  ship- 
ping on  any  pretext.  He  hoped  to  be  forgiven  by  the 
dear  lady,  whose  grief  he  humbly  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  was  not  left  in  the 
exercise  of  the  least  discretion— such  were  the  regulations." 

When  Norah  Fallon  had  read  these  lines  she  retired  to 
her  cabin  in  silence,  and  was  not  seen  again  that  day. 
On  the  next  she  was  observed  in  frequent  and  eager  con- 
ference, in  whispered  Hindostanee,  with  an  old  and 
faithful  bearer,  ^ray-bearded  and  of  grave  and  dignified 
demeanor,  who  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  her 
husband— indeed,  a  sort  of  humble  but  fatherly  guardian 
to  the  young,  inexperienced  and  perhaps  imprudent  pair, 
who,  with  their  darling  between  them,  were  all-in-all  to 
each  other,  and  heedless  of  all  beside.  The  old  Hindoo 
had  formerly  lived  several  years  at  Prome,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  the  capacity  of  bearer  to  an  English  commissioner. 
Tie  knew  the  Burmese  character  well,  and  could  speak 
the  language  with  tolerable  fluency. 

There  were  many  "  friendly"  Burmese  at  Rangoon  at 
this  time,  deserters  from  Dallah,  shrewd  fellow;s  who  had 
foreseen  safety  in  British  ascendancy,  and  being  mostly 
fishermen,  had  offered  themselves  for  "Inglee"  muskets 
for  the  nonce,  with  a  sharp  eye  to  profitable  nets  there- 
after. Indeed,  not  a  few  of  these  calculating  traitors  had 
taken  to  their  old  trade  already,  and  were  busily  plying 
their  poles  and  hooks  from  crazy  canoes  at  the  mouth  of 
Kemmendine  creek.  It  was  not  long  before  some  of 
them,  hailed  by  old  Buxsoo,  the  bearer,  came  alongside 
with,  as  he  said,  fish  for  the  "  Mem  Sahib,"  his  mistress. 
On  these  occasions  he  conversed  with  them  in  Burmese, 
and  whoever  watched  narrowly  the  astonished  and  anx- 
ious faces  of  the  fishermen  must  have  observed  that 
neither  the  freshness  nor  the  price  of  their  finny  prizes 
formed  any  part  of  the  discussion. 

It  was  a  dark  night— no  moon  and  a  cloudy  sky ;  all 
hands  had  gone  below  and  "  turned  in"  some  hours  since. 
The  officer  of  the  deck,  night-glass  in  hand,  paced  the 
"  bridge  "  or  leaned  over  the  rail  and  watched  the  lights 
ashore;  while  the  quartermaster  patrolcd  at  the  gangways. 
But  these  were  not  alone  on  deck  ;  on  the  bullring  of  the 
after-gun  the  pale  and  tearless  widow  sat,  still  as  a 
shadow,  and  peered  through  the  darkness  shoreward  to 
where  the  Eighteenth's  lights  gleamed  from  the  Great 
Dagon.  Such  was  her  nightly  wont,  and  officers  and 
men  had  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  she  sometimes 
sat  there  till  after  midnight,  unheeded  and  forgotten. 

The  young  officer  still  chased  with  his  eyes  the  restless 
lights,  and  dreamed  dreams  the  while  of  home  and  of  a 
sweetheart;  the  gruff  old  quartermaster  paced  up  and 
down  and  thought  of  prize-money  and  the  "old  woman." 
Neither  had  eye  or  thought  for  the  poor  lady — they  were 
so  used  to  her  lonesome  ways,  d'ye  see — else  they  might 
have  found  something  unusual  in  the  anxiety  with  which 
she  watched  a  singular  object  in  the  water  astern— only 
an  empty  canoe  drifting  toward  the  ship !  Not  drifting 
either;  lor  now,  that  I  point  them  out  to  you,  you  can 
see  two  black  heads,  with  long  hair  twisted  in  a  barbaric 
knot  behind,  peering  warily  above  the  water  in  front  of 
the  boat,  which  seems  to  follow  them. 

The  love-lorn  youngster,  or  the  gruff  old  quartermaster 
on  prize-money  intent,  did  look  toward  the  bull-ring  a 
little  later  and  saw — nothing ;  the  lady  was  gone. 
Whither?  to  her  cabin?  No ;  she  could  not  have  passed 
them  unobserved.  But  that  was  easy  to  decide:  her 
light  still  burned,  her  state-room  was  open  and  vacant. 
Where  then  was  she? ,  Good  heavens  !  it  could  not  be — 
and  yet  it  must — poor  lady!  poor  baby!  They  gave  the 
alarm;  they  roused  the  ship;  a  gun  was  fired;  a  search 
was  made — in  vain.  Alas,  it  must  be  so.  "  She  has  gone 
to  join  her  husband." 

True!  but  not  that  way,  gruff  old  quartermaster;  not 
that  way,  sentimental  master's  mate.  Stop  thinking 
about  her — have  ears  and  brains  for  your  duty.  What 
was  that  shot  on  shore?  And,  hark  now!  another,  and 
another,  and  another!  The  alarm  is  given  in  the  British 
lines;  the  sentries  have  discharged  their  pieces  and  run  in. 
See  !  the  place  is  all  ablaze  with  lights;  every  poonghee- 
house  is  illuminated;  you  can  discern  the  great  porch  of 
the  Golden  Dagon,  with  its  griffin  warders,  from  here. 
They  are  beating  to  arms;  the  trumpet  sounds  the  "as- 
sembly."   What  could  that  first  and  solitary  shot  mean? 

Ah!  my  nautical  friends,  while  your  sapient  pates  were 
busy  guessing,  that  pair  of  barbaric  black  heads  have 
drifted  under  the  stern  again,  and  the  same  canoe  has 
drifted  with  them — nor  empty  this  time;  for,  look  again, 
and  you  will  see  that  her  light  is  no  longer  burning,  and 
her  state-room  door  is  closed;  and — can  it  be? — yes,  you 
do  hear  her  breathing.  Wait  I  spare  your  heads  the  gues- 
sing; it  will  all  be  cleared  up  for  you  one  day.  Wait  till 
you  dare  to  ask  Norah  Fallon  why  she  makes  so  much  of 
that  withered  white  rose. 

Gen.  Godwin's  next  dispatch  to  the  Governor  General 
contained  a  curious  passage:  On  the  night  of  the  15th 
the  cantonments  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  a  false 
alarm,  caused  by  the  mysterious  discharge  of  a  pistol  in 
the  talipot  grove,  which  incloses  the  grave  of  the  late 
Adjutant  Fallon,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  attack  on  the 
Dagon  Pagoda;  the  spot  is  close  to  the  sepoy  lines  of  H. 
M.  Eightieth.  My  men  maintained  good  order,  answer- 
ing the  assembly  call  with  remarkable  celerity,  and  in 
complete  equipment.  At  daybreak  a  sepoy  of  Major 
Ainslie's  picket  found  a  dead  boa  of  great  size,  and  evi- 
dently just  killed,  lying  across  young  l'allon's  grave;  also 
suspended  to  the  cross  by  a  blue  ribbon,  a  gold  locket 
containing  two  locks  of  hair — a  lady's  and  a  child's;  and 
fastened  to  the  cross,  by  a  short  Burmese  poignard 
through  the  paper,  the  inclosure  marked  X." 

IncTosure  X  contained  the  following:  "  There  are  no 
'  Regulations'  for  the  heart  of  an  Irish  soldier's  wife. 

"  N.  F." 
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BRIBERY  BREEDING  VIOLENCE. 


Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature. 
All  who  understoodthe  situation  from  the  first  expected 
that  what  is  happening  would  happen — that  the  Assembly 
would  prove  itself  honest,  that  the  fight  between  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  the  people  of  the  state  would  be  narrowed 
to  the  Senate,  and  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  end  that 
the  obstacle  to  just  legislation  would  be  a  band  of  hardy 
scoundrels  in  the  latter  body.  The  space  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  representatives  of 
Stanford  &  Co.  in  the  Senate  is  widening  rapidly.  Already 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  brand  upon  a  good  many. 
Within  a  week  all  the  railroad  cattle  will  be  in  a  corral  by 
themselves.  It  will  then  be  for  the  people  to  say  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them.  No  doubt  the  noise  of  mass 
meetings  will  be  tried  to  drive  them  out.  If  that  fails, 
what  then? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  all  the  cattle  are  in  the 
pen  before  beginning  to  make  them  uncomfortable.  Mr. 
Chris.  Buckley  has  had  the  public  spirit  and  courage  to 
stab  them  with  the  goad  of  specific  charge  and  hearty  de- 
nunciation. Many  things  are  alleged  against  Mr.  Buck- 
ley. It  is  true  that  he  keeps  a  saloon,  and,  being  the  local 
Democratic  boss,  is  not  above  using  the  arts  of  the  prac- 
tical politician  to  retain  his  position.  He  is  not  the  pink 
of  respectability,  in  politics  or  out,  but  from  the  time  this 
extra  session  was  called  he  has  shown  a  most  lively  and 
creditable  disposition  to  use  his  power  in  the  public  in- 
terest. At  his  instance  the  County  Committee  of  his 
party  agreed  to  urge  the  San  Francisco  delegation  to 
stand  by  their  anti-monopoly  pledges.  On  Tues- 
day evening  last,  at  a  Democratic  club  meeting, 
he  offered  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  condemn- 
ing certain  San  Francisco  Senators  for  their  pro- 
railroad  course,  and  calling  for  a  meeting  of  commit- 
tees from  all  the  clubs  to  decide  upon  means 
for  coercing  these  Senators  into  doing  their  duty.  In  a 
speech  Mr.  Buckley  charged  all  the  San  Francisco  Sena- 
tors, except  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Lynch,  with  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
He  advised  that  these  men  be  treated  as  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  1856  treated  the  thieves  and  murderers  who 
infested  this  city — in  other  words,  to  hang  them  or  drive 
them  out  of  the  state.  Mr.  Buckley  has  our  hearty  sup- 
port in  the  position  he  has  taken.  We  believe  he  has 
pointed  out  the  only  road  to  victory  over  Stanford  & 
Co. — to  lynch  the  men  that  they  bribe. 

The  Senators  accused  by  Mr.  Buckley  of  having  sold 
themselves  to  the  railroad  company  are  T.  McCarthy, 
John  Harriean,  David  McClure,  George  H.  Perry,  Ed. 
Keating,  T.  R.  Nelson,  J.  T.  Dougherty,  M.  J.  Kelly 
and  W.  Cronan. 

The  speeches  and  votes  of  these  men  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  so  far  at  the  present  one,  all  go  to  bear  out  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Buckley's  charge. 

There  is  another  man  of  action  and  plain  speech  to 
whom  The  San  Franciscan  wishes  to  give  its  support. 
We  mean  R.  J.  Harrison,  the  merchant  whose  courage  in 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  made  his  name  familiar  to  the  state.  He  has 
issued  a  call  for  a  people's  lobby  to  go  to  Sacramento. 
He  has  gone  there  himself,  and  no  doubt  stands  ready  to 
take  the  lead  if  action  shall  be  required. 

Those  who  fancy  that  this  talk  of  violence,  which  is 
growing  so  loud,  is  mere  bluster  deceive  themselves,  we 
think.  One  has  but  to  go  out  among  the  people  of  the 
interior,  especially  among  the  farmers,  to  learn  how  sav- 
agely in  earnest  they  are.  We  do  not  believe  it  possible 
that  the  people  of  this  state  will  stand  by  and  see  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  defeat  the  object  of 
the  extra  session  by  buying  up  the  legislators.  If  violence 
does  come,  the  blame  for  it  will  rest  with  those  who  have 
made  it  necessary  as  a  last  resort.  Regard  for  their  own 
safety  should  move  them  to  bribe  no  more.  If  the  people 
take  to  hanging  bribe-takers,  it  is  not  likely  that  bribe- 
givers will  escape. 


PERU  AND  HER  BONDHOLDERS. 


The  recent  action  of  the  European  powers,  which 
protested  against  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Chili  and 
Peru  unless  the  latter  should  first  provide  for  the  payment 
of  her  foreign  bondholders,  is  worth  noting.  It  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  a  section  of  the 
money-lenders  the  world  over,  that  the  right  of  capital 
shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  rights.  For  a  good 
many  years  we  have  been  pretty  well  used  to  see  domes- 
tic legislation  and  j>olicy  shaped  by  the  use  of  the  sack; 
but  it  is  somewhat  new  to  us  to  find  national  govern- 
ments turned  into  collecting  agencies  for  a  few  of  their 
citizens,  as  the  European  powers  have  been  in  this  South 
American  business.  If  a  nation  borrows  and  cannot  meet 
its  debts,  it  seems  to  be  the  theory  just  now  in  Europe 
that  its  independence  must  be  sold  out  for  the  benefit  of 
its  creditors.  The  modern  policy  would  apply  to  bank- 
rupt nations  the  old  system  of  slavery  for  debt.  Just  as 
in  a  past  age  insolvent  debtors  became  the  slaves  of  their 
creditors,  so  the  capitalists  of  Europe  to-day  demand  that 
insolvent  nations  shall  be  compelled  by  outside  force  to 
forfeit  their  independence  and  work  not  for  their  own  but 
for  their  masters'  benefit.  It  does  not  matter  that  no 
such  stipulation  was  written  in  the  bond,  or  that,  as  the 
Peruvian  Minister  |>ointed  out  in  his  answer  to  the  British 
Cabinet,  the  loans  were  raised  not  from  nations  but  from 
private  individuals,  and  only  on  such  guarantees  as  the 
government  borrowing  could  offer  to  its  own  citizens. 
Capital  pays  no  attention  to  considerations  of  mere  ab- 
stract right. 

It  is  specially  grating  on  American  feelings  to  find 
the  New  York  Times  indorsing  this  latest  European 
aggression  on  this  continent,  and  talking  of  the  probable 
appearance  of  an  English  squadron  in  the  Pacific  as  a 
perfectly  natural  event,  in  case  Peru  continues  to  disregard 
the  bondholders'  protests.  It  sounds  strangely  to  hear  an 
American  paper  speak  of  the  right  of  a  jieople  to  preserve 
its  existence,  even  when  it  cannot  pay  its  debts,  as  a 
"  novel  doctrine."  We  thought  it  was  as  old  as  patriotism 
or  love  of  freedom,  both  of  which  motives  have  managed 
to  play  a  somewhat  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  despite  the 
now  fashionable  theory  that  greed  is  the  only  passion 
which  should  sway  a  civilized  man. 

England's  course  in  Egypt  is  a  good  example  of  the 
process  of  selling  a  nation  for  debt,  according  to  the  latest 
plan.  The  energy  of  Mehemet  Ali  had  built  up  an  Aral) 
empire  in  Egypt  and  introduced  the  civilization  of  the 
West  into  Africa.  The  other  states  of  the  civilized  world 
had  recognized  the  development  of  the  new  Egyptian 
state  as  a  substantial  benefit,  and  Egypt  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  family  of  progressive  nations.  Some  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  unluckily,  the  Khedive  of  the  day  was 
seized  with  the  mania  for  internal  improvements,  and 
having  no  funds  available,  undertook  to  borrow  them 
abroad.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  one 
of  the  improvements  made  with  the  money,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Europe  has  got  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
Khedive's  enterprise.  The  latter  or  his  subjects,  how- 
ever, had  to  pay  the  piper,  or  rather  the  bondholders; 
and  as  interest  had  been  piled  on  lavishly— not  to  speak 
of  commissions  to  the  European  bankers  who  floated  the 
various  loans— it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in  thirteen 
years  of  peace  an  Egyptian  debt  had  been  run  up  to  the 
figure  of  about  four  hundred  million  dollars.  The  native 
population  was  vigorously  squeezed  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  The  foreign  bondholders  were  receiving  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent  on  their  investments.  Egypt  had  got 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions,  and  had  paid 
back  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  she  was  still  held  responsi- 
ble for  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The  finan- 
ciers who  engineered  the  loans  had  obtained  enormous 
bonuses  and  heavy  interest,  on  the  ground  that  the  secu- 
rity was  doubtful.  As  soon  as  it  became  impossible  to 
collect  the  usurious  interest,  the  bondholders  clamored 
about  the  sacredness  of  the  national  obligations  of  Egypt. 
England  and  France  took  up  the  case.  They  could  not 
allow  their  subjects  to  incur  loss  if  they  had  made  risky 
investments  in  Egyptian  securities,  and  a  joint-control  of 
European  Ministers  was  imposed  on  the  luckless  Egyp- 
tians, who  had  good  reason  to  curse  the  improving  mania 
of  their  rulers.  The  joint-control  made  it  the  first  duty 
of  government  to  squeeze  the  bondholders'  interest  out  of 
the  Egyptian  people.  The  latter  bore  the  yoke  as  long  as 
human  nature  could,  and  when  they  finally  refused  to 
bear  it  any  longer  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and 
the  massacre  of  Tel-el-Kebir  quickly  taught  them  the  ap- 
proved European  way  of  collecting  a  debt  when  the 
debtor  is  a  weak  power.  The  system  does  not  differ  es- 
sentially from  that  of  a  private  usurer,  yet  it  is  styled  in 


diplomatic  language  "promoting  morality  and  advanc- 
ing civilization." 

That  the  success  which  has  attended  the  plan  of  selling 
nations  to  pay  their  debts  in  Egypt  will  encourage  further 
operations  of  the  same  kind  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Most  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  world  are  at  present 
heavily  in  debt  and  unable  to  pay  the  nominal  claims  of 
their  creditors.  How  such  claims  can  be  rolled  up  by 
financial  manipulation  Egypt  furnishes  a  striking  exam- 
ple. Governments  of  doubtful  stability  have  been  "  ac- 
commodated "  by  enterprising  speculators  with  loans  at 
ruinous  rates,  and  it  would  be  a  highly  profitable  job  for 
the  speculators  if  the  great  powers  of  Europe  could  be 
induced  by  the  promise  of  extended  empire  to  undertake 
the  collection  of  such  loans. 

However,  we  hardly  think  the  experiment  will  be  tried 
in  Peru  at  present.  America  of  late  years  has  not  proved 
a  profitable  field  for  schemes  of  conquest.  The  Jecker 
claims  on  Mexico  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having  fur- 
nished a  bonanza  to  their  holders,  in  spite  of  the  patron- 
age of  Napoleon  the  Third ;  and  the  Confederate  cotton 
bonds,  even  at  ten  jier  cent  of  their  face  value,  have  been 
equally  unprofitable  to  the  English  investors.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  possible  to  in- 
duce the  British  government  to  champion  the  claims  of 
its  subjects  on  the  latter  point ;  but  it  passed  with  Lee's 
surrender,  and  the  capitalists  of  England  have  not  for- 
gotten the  experience.  Discretion  is  notably  the  better 
part  of  that  valor  which  girds  up  its  loins  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  usury. 

It  is  significant  that  the  claims  of  the  European  bond- 
holders on  the  Chincha  Islands  are  not  addressed  to  Chili, 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  coveted  dung-heaps,  but  to 
Peru,  which  has  lost  them.  The  true  instinct  of  a  bully 
makes  England  and  her  fellow-claimants  rather  demand 
payment  from  the  weak  than  from  the  strong  power,  in 
spite  of  the  proverb  about  the  difficulty  of  taking  the 
breeks  off  a  Highlandman.  All  the  fleets  in  the  civilized 
world  could  not  make  Peru  pay  at  present.  Moreover, 
the  episode  of  Admiral  de  Horsey's  attempt  to  capture 
the  Huasc  ar,  a  few  years  ago,  is  not  encouraging  to  fur- 
ther British  naval  enterprises  in  South  American  waters. 

In  spite  of  the  cheerful  anticipations  of  the  New  York 
Times,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  European  squadron 
will  back  up  the  bondholders'  protest  against  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Peru  and  Chili.  The  former 
commenced  a  war  of  aggression,  and  being  defeated,  she 
has  to  pay  the  penalty,  by  all  the  laws  of  nations.  The 
latter  has  no  intention  of  letting  herself  be  defrauded  out 
of  the  indemnity  which  she  fairly  claims,  on  the  ground 
of  a  prior  assignment  to  foreign  bondholders.  If  the 
bondholders  should  grow  disgusted  with  American  loans, 
or  indeed  with  any  foreign  investments  of  the  kind,  the 
world  will  not  be  a  loser.  The  power  of  borrowing  money 
either  for  wars  or  costly  improvements  has  always  been  a 
dangerous  one  to  needy  governments.  In  Peru  itself  the 
costly  railroad  system,  which  represents  the  foreign  debt, 
has  built  up  fortunes  for  contractors  like  Harry  Meiggs, 
and  for  unscrupulous  politicians,  but  it  has  addqd  little 
or  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Lending  to 
needy  spendthrifts  on  extravagant  interest  is  never  a  par- 
ticularly honorable  business,  and  the  Peruvian  loans  had 
a  good  deal  of  that  character.  That  the  business  has 
turned  out  an  unprofitable  one  for  the  bondholders  need 
hardly  excite  much  sympathy  from  the  world  at  large,  and 
we  are  sure  it  will  not  from  the  American  people. 


•  SOCIETY  AND  MR.  DE  YOUNG. 

What  passes  in  print  for  our  best  society  is  still  deeply 
agitated  by  what  it  regards  as  the  tremendous  presumption 
of  Mr.  De  Young  of  the  Chronicle  in  trying  to  push  himself 
to  the  front  as  a  fashionable  character.  Society  is  meanly 
hitting  at  the  audacious  publisher  over  Patti's  back.  It 
is  doing  this  cowardly  thing  through  the  Argonaut,  of 
which,  apparently,  it  can  require  no  service,  however 
offensive  to  manliness,  that  will  not  be  cheerfully  ren- 
dered. Nobody  believes  that  our  society  would  have 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  Patti  because  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  her  domestic  arrangements  if  she  had  not  be- 
come the  guest  of  Mr.  De  Young.  The  singer,  not  being 
familiar  with  the  local  social  lines,  naturally  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  wealthy  publisher  of  a  popular  news- 
paper stood  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  rich  railroad  men, 
speculators  and  merchants.  She  could  not  know  that 
society,  while  only  too  ready  to  take  her  with  Nicolini 
sauce,  would  not  swallow  Mr.  De  Young.  In  chagrin  at 
losing  her,  society  grew  moral  and  offensively  made  much' 
of  Madame  Gerster  as  a  wife  and  mother. 

The  public  are  familiar  with  our  opinion  of  Mr.  De 
Young.    He  has  not  one  quality,  save.his  money,  to  fit 
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him  for  good  society.  He  has  a  fine  house,  but  he  has 
also  bad  manners,  a  history  that  would  make  any  man 
with  a  particle  of  sensitiveness  in  him  shrink  from  chal- 
lenging reference  to  it,  and  he  is  so  ignorant  as  never  to 
have  felt  the  need  of  education.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  De 
Young  has  a  right  to  think  himself  good  enough  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  most  of  the  men  who  give  the  tone  to 
fashionable  society  in  this  city.  Is  he  not  as  honest  as 
Charles  Crocker?  Is  he  not  gifted  with  as  much  learning 
and  refinement?  Does  he  not  know  how  to  entertain  as 
well?  Would  not  the  society  which  cannot  stomach  Mr. 
De  Young  welcome  Senator  Fair  or  Mr.  Huntington? 

If  some  of  the  means  used  by  Mr.  De  Young  to  make 
his  money  were  villainous,  the  same  can  be  affirmed  of 
Mr.  Crocker — whom  we  particularize  because  he  is  a  fair 
type  of  the  class  of  men  who  refuse  to  meet  the  publisher 
socially.  If  Mr.  De  Young  has  extorted  property  from 
others  by  the  power  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Crocker  has  done 
the  same  thing  by  the  power  of  his  locomotive,  and  is  still 
doing  it  day  and  night.  Mr.  De  Young  is  as  agreeable  in 
person,  as  cultivated  in  mind  and  as  clean  in  morals  as 
Mr.  Crocker,  and  while  not  as  rich,  Mr.  De  Young  has 
yet  money  enough  to  make  as  gorgeous  a  social  display  as 
the  most  vulgar  heart  could  desire. 

When  Mr.  De  Young  compares  so  well  in  all  points 
with  the  acknowledged  king  of  San  Francisco's  fashion- 
able world,  why  should  he  not — in  the  graceful  words  of 
Mr.  Huntington,  as  applied  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Crocker, 
in  his  social  aspect — be  permitted  to  "  dress  himself  in 
red  and  climb  a  pole?" 


THE  OPPRESSED  WOOL-GROWER. 

The  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  having  re- 
fused to  restore  the  tariff  of  1867  upon  foreign  wool,  we 
may  now  expect  to  see  that  oppressed  citizen,  the  Ameri- 
can wool-grower,  going  up  and  down  the  land  bewailing 
his  fate  and  asking  the  workingmen  if  they  propose  to  sup- 
port a  party  that  has  so  little  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
toiling  multitude  as  to  say  that  it  is  of  more  importance 
that  clothing  shall  be  cheap  than  that  the  oppressed  wool- 
grower  should  make  as  much  money  as  he  would  like. 
The  workingmen,  with  their  customary  intelligence,  will 
probably  manifest  the  liveliest  indignation  at  the  injustice 
done  the  wool-grower,  and  show  by  their  votes  that  they 
are  determined  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  tax- 
ing themselves  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

In  our  own  state  we  look  for  an  especially  violent  out- 
break of  woe  and  wrath  from  the  wool-grower,  and  expect 
to  see  widespread  sympathy  expressed  for  him.  Repre- 
sentative Henley,-  in  supporting  the  motion  for  restoration 
of  the  tariff,  said  that  in  California  this  protection  to  the 
wool  interest  was  "regarded  as  a  matter  of  simple,  pure 
and  unmitigated  justice" — which  we  presume  is  a  particu- 
larly superior  kind  of  justice.  All  the  other  California 
members  who  did  not  dodge  the  record  voted  with  Hen- 
ley. The  gentlemen  doubtless  believe  that  the  working- 
men  of  this  state  would  consider  an  increase  of  the  duty 
on  wool  a  benefit  to  themselves;  for  the  majority  of  work- 
ingmen have  seemingly  come  to  believe  that  an  import 
duty  on  any  thing  in  some  mysterious  way  must  result 
either  in  an  increase  of  their  wages,  or  at  least  will  fire  vent 
a  lowering  of  them.  The  Protectionists  always  profess  to 
be  moved  by  a  desire  to  protect  the  workingman.  They 
acknowledge  that  they  do  it  by  keeping  cheap  goods  out 
of  his  reach  and  compelling  him  to  buy  dear  ones;  but 
they  claim  that  under  this  arrangement  the  workingman's 
wages  are  kept  up  to  so  high  a  figure  that,  even  when  he 
pays  the  artificially  increased  cost  of  living,  he  has  a  greater 
surplus  than  he  would  have  if  there  were  no  protective 
duties. 

We  should  like  some  Protectionist  to  tell  us  in  what 
way,  and  to  what  extent,  the  working  people  of  this 
state— aside  from  the  sheep  men— would  be  advantaged 
by  increasing  the  duty  on  wool.  Wool-growing  is  an 
industry  that  gives  work  to  comparatively  few  men,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  it.  When  the 
wool-grower  has  turned  his  sheep  loose  upon  the  land  han- 
diest to  him,  the  first  favor  to  labor  begins.  This  con- 
sists in  giving  employment  chiefly  to  dogs  for  the  pro- 
tection of  whose  labor  the  tariff  makes  no  provision— and 
one  man,  at  about  twenty  dollars  a  month,  to  every  two 
or  three  thousand  sheep.  These  herders— representing 
the  "  American  labor,"  which  must  on  no  account  be 
brought  into  competition  with  the  "  pauper  labor  of 
Europe"— are  mostly  Chinamen.  There  is,  however,  a 
sprinkling  of  Americans,  Mexicans  and  Europeans,  a 
respectable  proportion  of  the  latter  being  stranded 
British  tourists.  When  the  shearing  season  comes,  China- 
men do  most  of  the  work.  That  part  of  the  wool  which 
is  brought  to  this  city  to  be  manufactured  into  blankets 


and  other  goods  is  received  by  mills  which  are  largely 
manned  by  Chinamen. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  if  the  tariff  on  wool  were 
doubled  the  Chinaman  or  British  tourist  would  get  a 
dollar  more  for  his  work  from  the  wool-grower,  whose 
profits  the  tariff  would  increase?  Just  according  to  what 
the  Chinaman  or  tourist  could  earn  by  working  for  the 
unprotected  farmer,  or  in  the  shop  or  kitchen,  the  wool- 
grower  would  pay  him.  In  1S80  the  Bessemer  steel 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  made  four  times  as  much  on 
his  capital  as  the  iron  manufacturer,  but  he  paid  his 
workmen  no  more  wages.  The  proportion  between  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  number  of  men  seek- 
ing to  do  it  regulates  wages,  not  the  tariff. 

If  those  who  want  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  laborers 
employed  in  the  wool-raising,  or  any  other  industry,  by 
protecting  them  from  competition  were  consistent,  they 
would  set  about  the  thing  intelligibly  and  directly,  by 
demanding  that  the  ports  of  this  country,  now  free  to  all 
the  "pauper  labor"  of  Europe  that  chooses  to  enter 
them,  shall  be  closed.  If  the  employer  4ias  a  right  to 
ask  that  foreign  goods  be  kept  out  in  order  that  he  may 
get  a  better  price  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  why  has  not  the 
employe  the  right  to  ask  that  foreign  labor  be  kept  out, 
that  he  may  get  more  for  what  he  has  to  sell — his  labor? 
Unless  Protectionists  are  willing  to  carry  their  theory  to 
this,  its  logical  conclusion,  they  confess  that  their  theory 
is  wrong  in  principle. 


PULPIT  SCIENCE. 

A  few  evenings  ago  Rev.  E.  R.  Dille,  in  a  lecture  at 
the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  gave 
his  views  on  the  origin  of  man,  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  he  made  his  appearance  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  cause  of  diversity  of  race.  Mr.  Dille  told  his 
audience  that  man  was  created  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
five  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
sons  of  Noah  after  the  Flood  accounts  for  the  existence  of 
white,  yellow  and  black  men.  The  newspapers  of  the 
city,  the  morning  after  the  delivery  of  the  lecture,  printed 
synoptical  reports  of  it.  These  reports  were  grave  and 
respectful.  Mr.  Dille  is  a  pastor  of  a  church  here,  and 
the  newspapers  could  see  no  profit  in  offending  the 
religious  community  by  ridiculing,  even  gently,  a  preacher 
of  such  respectable  standing  as  Mr.  Dille. 

A  few  years  ago  Rev.  Mr.  Jasper,  a  colored  preacher 
of  Richmond,  set  the  whole  country  laughing  by  insisting 
that  "the  sun  do  move."  Mr.  Jasper's  belief  that  the 
sun  swings  around  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hours  was 
not  a  bit  more  ridiculous  than  Mr.  Dille's  statements,  and 
he  had  as  good  scrirftural  authority  for  it.  Mr.  Jasper 
was  not  farther  away  from  ascertained  facts  than  Mr. 
Dille  is.  Are  there  no  clergymen  in  San  Francisco  with 
knowledge  enough  of  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry,  and 
with  sufficient  respect  for  their  profession,  to  rise  up  and 
tell  intelligent  people  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to 
be  a  Christian  to  believe  such  barbarous  nonsense  as  the 
Jaspers  And  Dilles  insist  that  we  shall  have  faith  in?  Are 
the  newspapers  which  reported  Mr.  Dille's  lecture  so  re- 
spectfully right  in  thinking  that  the  church-goers  of  the 
city  would  feel  that  their  religion  was  being  assailed  if 
Adam  and  the  Hood  were  laughed  at? 

Complaint  is  made  by  the  churches  everywhere  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  young  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  What 
wonder  that  young  men  of  sense  and  ambition  shquld 
avoid  a  profession  which  requires  that  those  who  follow 
it  shall  give  to  anonymous  legends,  written  thousands  of 
years  ago  by  half-civilized  nomads,  an  infinitely  higher 
respect  than  the  facts  and  probabilities  supplied  by  mod- 
ern science?  

THE  GREAT  PROBLEM. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  pitches  into  Henry  George  in  fine 
style.  "His  teachings,"  the  Duke  avers,  "are  simply 
villainous,  and  his  villainy,  like  his  teachings,  is 
thoroughly  American,  and,  like  everything  American,  is 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale."  Argyle  is  one  of  the  largest 
land-owners  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  see  only  beauty  in  a  system  of  land  tenure  which 
keeps  hundreds  of  other  men  working  to  give  him  the 
means  to  live  in  royal  luxury.  Whether  Mr.  George  is  right 
or  not  in  his  belief  that  the  private  ownership  of  the  land 
is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  which  produces  nine-tenths  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  that  afflict  the  world,  it  is  certain  that  his  teach- 
ings are  being  received  with  constantly  increasing  favor. 
The  sale  of  his  book,  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  is  steady 
and  enormous  in  America,  England,  and  throughout 
Europe.  Railing  at  his  arguments  is  not  the  way  to 
break  their  undeniable  force.    The  best  way  to  arrest 


the  influence  of  his  book  would  be  for  the  Du 
of  Argyle,  or  somebody  else  who  enthusiastically  b 
lives  that  Mr.  George  is  wrong,  to  furnish  the  world 
•with  a  better  book  than  his  on  the  cause  and  cure 
of  poverty.  Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  social 
problem  with  which  Mr.  George  deals,  or  those  who  think 
that  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  solve  it,  are  not  worth 
listening  to.  If  it  be  not  blasphemy  to  make  God  respon- 
sible for  the  hard  lot  of  the  sweating,  ill-fed  human  beasts 
of  burden  who  constitute  three-quarters  of  mankind,  and 
to  say  it  is  his  irrevocable  will  that  they  and  their  poster- 
ity shall  forever  find  life  so  poor  a  thing,  then  we  cannot 
think  that  blasphemy  is  in  the  list  of  sins. 

In  the  New  York  Herald,  the  other  day,  we  read  this 
paragraph  : 

The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  that  the  labor  in  man- 
1  ufactures  in  that  state  has  very  little  expectation  of  being  able  to 
better  its  condition.    It  was  proved  that  one-half  of  the  working- 
I  men  are  not  even  able  to  earn  enough  for  their  daily  bread,  and 
I  have  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  women  and  children  to  eke  out 
j  their  miserable  existence.    In  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
richest  manufacturing  districts  <>f  New  England  the  leading 
almoner  of  charities  says  that  never  befoie  since  I S7 j  has  there 
been  such  distress  as  at  present,  and  never  before  have  so  many 
American  families,  throuph  want   of  opportunity  to  earn  an 
honest  living  at  their  accustomed  avocations,  been  brought  so 
close  to  starvation. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a  social  state  as  this — 

in  a  country  like  America,  too,  whose  natural  resources 

are  so  great  that  no  man  willing  to  work  should  find  it 

difficult  to  make  a  good  living  for  himself  and  wife  and 

children? 

Henry  George  says  it  is  primarily  because  the  natural 
resources  have  become  private  property,  and  labor  must 
pay  a  constantly  rising  price  for  the  privilege  of  getting  at 
them. 

Until  somebody  gives  a  better  answer.  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  will  continue  to  make  converts. 


The  confession  of  ex-Judge  Waymire  that  he,  while 
acting  as  an  attorney  against  the  railroad  company  in  the 
tax  cases,  accepted  a  fee  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
from  the  corporation  after  the  compromise  of  the  suits, 
and  that  other  attorneys  similarly  situated — Messrs.  Terry, 
Baggett  and  Lesser — did  likewise,  enables  us  to  under- 

!  stand  why  the  legal  gentlemen  representing  the  counties 
were  so  willing  to  oblige  the  railroad  and  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment.   The  agent  of  Stanford  &  Co.  who  gave  the  money 

■  to  these  lawyers  called  also  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Delmas 
with  a  check  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  but  Mr. 
Delmas  refused  to  see  him,  and  on  Tuesday  last  told  the 
legislative  committee  that  had  the  man  made  the  offer 
to  him  personally  he  would  have  kicked  him  down  stairs 
for  the  "outrageous  insult."  Mr.  Delmas,  it  seems  to 
us,  acted  like  an  honorable  man.  Messrs.  Waymire, 
Terry,  Baggett  and  Lesser,  in  taking  fees  from  the  rail- 
road company  under  such  circumstances,  did  what  we 
supposed  no  lawyer  of  decent  standing  would  do.  If 
these  fees  were  not  bribes,  they  bear  so  close  a  family 
resemblance  to  them  that  only  a  technic  ally  trained  in- 
tellect can  detect  the  difference.  The  counties  which 
employed  these  lawyers  to  look  after  their  interests  will 
probably  have  something  to  say  to  them.  If  the  gener- 
ality of  reputable  lawyers  take  the  same  view  of  the  mat- 
ter that  Mr.  Delmas  does,  these  attorneys  may  stand  a 
reasonably  good  chance  of  being  disbarred. 

'The  Examiner  keeps  frowning  heavily  at  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  repeating  the  awful  warning  that  "  the  man  who 
falters  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  branded  as  a  cor- 
rupt servile  tool  and  miserable  traitor,  and,  as  such, 
shunned  as  an  unclean  thing  by  every  honest  man  and 
woman  in  the  community."  What  baby-talk  this  is. 
Does  the  Examiner  think  that  a  man  who  is  base  enough 
and  shameless  enough  to  do  the  Central  Pacific's  bidding 
in  the  Legislature  tares  for  "  branding"  and  "shunning?" 
Why  has  the  Examiner  not  the  c  otirage  to  tell  the  men  it 
is  talking  to  that  it  believes  with  Chris  Buckley  that  they 
ought  to  be  driven  from  the  state  or  hanged  for  their 

crimes  against  the  commonwealth,  and  that  it  will  urge  the 

people  to  lay  hands  on  them  if  they  prose  themselves  to 
In'  unamenable  to  other  dutyward  influences?  If  the  Ex- 
aminer had  the  pluck  to  do  this  it  might  affect  for  good 
the  course  of  some  of  the  "faltering"  legislators;  but 
vague  and  windy  threats  such  as  we  have  quoted  have  no 
terror  in  them  for  seasoned  rastals  like  the  majority  of  the 
San  Francisco  delegation. 

Why  are  the  Republicans  not  showing  concern  at  the 
attitude  of  most  of  their  men  in  the  Legislature?  Do 
they  think  they  can  afford  to  let  the  Democratic  party 
appear  as  the  only  party  in  the  state  that  manifests  any 
desire  to  fight  the  common  enemy,  which  plunders 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike?  Was  the  strong  anti- 
monopoly  platform  upon  which  the  Republican  party 
went  into  the  last  campaign  a  sham? 


to 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BARRIERS. 


BY  HF.SSIF.  LAWRENCE. 


I  had  builded  the  barriers  well, 
They  were  high  and  thick  and  strong. 
And  the  ivy  of  forgetfulness 
Grew  their  whole  length  along. 

Between  that  time  and  this — 

The  days  that  are  past  and  to-day— 

I  had  raised  a  wall  I  thought  nothing  could  break, 

That  years  could  not  crumble  away. 

The  (lowers  were  sweet  and  fair 
That  grew  on  the  other  side; 
I  loved  their  beauty  and  fragrance  well. 
What  matter?  The  world  is  wide. 

I  laughed  in  my  scornful  pride 
At  the  walls  I  had  built  so  well; 
A  single  floweret  crept  them  o'er, 
And  the  strong  walls  tottered  and  fell. 

0  my  love!  my  pride  is  gone; 

Could  you  come,  with  a  moment's  grace, 

1  would  rather  than  thousand  years  of  life 
You  should  gaze  on  my  true  dead  face! 


HER  SOLDIER 


KV  PETER  PARSONS. 


He  was  only  a  poor  soldier.  Yet  it  was  with  an  ease 
and  |>eace  of  manner  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  his  worn, 
dust -covered  blue  uniform  that  he  stood,  his  battered  old 
hat  in  his  hand,  bowing  low  in  response  to  thanks  for  his 
service  at  the  open  carriage  door  through  which  he  had 
that  moment  delivered  into  its  owner's  possession  the 
purse  she  had  dropped  as  she  entered  the  vehicle. 
"  Give  him  something  for  his  honesty,  Kitty."  * 
The  man  overheard,  drew  himself  up  and  stepped 
hastily  back. 

"  It  was  but  a  small  courtesy,  fair  ladies,  and  it  neces- 
sitates no  reward.  A  poor  soldier  gives  you  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  good  intention." 

He  turned  away,  and  with  a  steady,  swinging  stride 
started  on  down  the  road  that  led  out  of  the  city  west- 
ward. The  carriage  whirled  after,  overtook,  passed  and 
left  him  far  behind  it.  • 

"  Caroline,  that  man  was  hungry.  I  could  see  it  in  his 
eyes.  Why  did  he  refuse  to  take  anything  from  us,  I  won- 
der? He  really  had  the  air  of  a  grand  seigneur  when  he 
refused  our  alms.    Yet  I  know  he  was  hungry." 

"  Another 'character,' Kitty,  I  declare!  I  never  saw 
such  a  girl  for  finding  them  everywhere.  Is  this  poor  sol- 
dier a  foreign  prince  or  nobleman  in  disguise,  do  you 
suppose?" 

"  He  is  a  man  with  instincts  above  the  grade  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  or  his  eyes— peculiar  eyes,  were  they  not? — 
would  never  have  flashed  with  resentment  because  we 
offered  him  money,  and  he  so  evidently  in  need  of  it." 

"  Really,  Kitty,  I  think  it  is  going  a  little  too  far,  even 
for  you,  to  have  remarked  whether  a  common,  dirty 
vagabond  of  a  soldier  has  eyes  in  his  head  at  all.  Com- 
mon people  are  to  me  as  the  dust  by  the  wayside.  I 
think  nothing  of  them  while  they  keep  their  place.  When 
they  would  force  themselves  upon  my  notice  I  brush 
them  aside  as  I  would  the  dust  that  is  ready  to  settle 
on  my  garments.  Yet  you  and  I  were  trained  alike.  I 
cannot  understand  you,  Kitty,  I  confess." 

"  Heigh-ho!  nor  nobody  else,  it  seems.  The  study  of 
poor  humanity  is  the  one  thing  I  care  for,  and  the  more 
lowly  the  subject  the  more  surely  it  takes  my  fancy. 
That  soldier's  interesting  face  and  its  hungry  look  will 
haunt  me  for  days." 

"  A  pleasant  prospect  you  hold  out  to  me,  sister  mine. 
Six  weeks  of  humdrum  country  life  at  a  wretched  farm- 
house, with  a  companion  who  cares  to  discuss  nothing  but 
the  physiognomy  of  a  low,  common  soldier.  Why,  we 
are  in  the  park  already!  How  many  people  are  out 
to-day! " 

Trudge,  trudge,  trudge  down  the  dusty  road  in  the 
wake  of  their  carriage  came  the  subject  of  these  two  ladiesJ 
remarks.  It  was  fully  an  hour  after  they  had  entered  the 
park  that  he,  foot-sore  and  exhausted,  reached  and  turned 
into  it  also.  By  the  side  of  a  miniature  lake  he  threw  him- 
self wearily  down.  From  his  knapsack  he  took  forth  a 
small  loaf  of  white  bread,  broke  it  fairly  in  two,  and 
putting  back  one  of  the  halves  began  to  eagerly  munch 
at  the  other.  Presently  he  dipped  up  some  water  in  a 
tin  cup  that  he  carried,  and  when  he  had  drained  it  twice 
his  miserable  meal  was  finished.  Then  he  took  from  his 
knapsack  some  papers  that  seemed  to  consist  mostly  of 
letters  and  three  or  four  photographs.  The  letters  he 
read  through  slowly  from  beginning  to  end,  then  tore 
them  in  bits.  The  photographs  he  gazed  upon  long  and 
intently,  pressed  his  lips  once  to  each  likeness  and  tore 
them  likewise  in  two.  Hastily  then  he  gathered  up  all 
the  pieces,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  papers  he  had 
taken  from  his  knapsack,  wrapped  them  around  a  huge 
stone  he  found  close  to  his  hand  and  cast  the  whole 
budget  into  the  lake. 

As  he  turned  hurriedly  from  the  spot  his  glance  en- 
countered a  feminine  face  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
once  before  that  day  looking  back  from  the  window  of  a 
carriage  which  had  swept  slowly  by  him  but  a  moment 


before,  when  he  was  too  pre-occupied  for  the  sound  of 
the  wheels  to  disturb  him.  The  equipage  soon  passed 
out  of  his  sight,  and  trudge,  trudge,  trudge  along  the 
rough  roads  and  through  the  green  fields  went  the  soldier 
on  his  way  westward. 

"Look,  Caroline;  if  there  isn't  my  soldier  again! 
Look  !  just  there  to  the  right !  " 

The  train  which  was  taking  the  sisters  from  town  had 
paused  at  a  wayside  station  just  at  the  moment  when  it 
had  caught  up  with  the  man  who  had  been  wearily  trudg- 
ing along  its  route  for  the  past  two  days. 

"  Kitty,  if  that  nasty,  horrid  soldier  continues  to  haunt 
us  both  physically  as  well  as  to  haunt  you  spiritually,  I 
shall  simply  go  mad  before  the  six  weeks  of  our  exile  are 
over." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sister,  his  appearance  now  breaks  the 
monotony  of  our  journey  most  providentially.    We  were 

both  just  as  dull  as         oh,  look !    What  is  he  doing, 

Caroline?  He  has  picked  up  that  dead  chicken  that  lay 
in  the  road.  He  is  plucking  its  feathers.  He  surely  isn't 
going  to  eat  it,  do  you  think?    Poor  wretch!" 

"  I  wish  he'd  .devour  it  before  your  eyes,  and  disgust 
you  with  him  at  once  and  forever." 

"See,  Caroline,  he  has  stopped  to  speak  to  that  little 
girl  inside  the  gate  there.  I  believe  he  is  asking  if  the 
chicken  is  hers  and  if  she  wants  it,  she  is  turning  up  her 
nose  so  disgustedly.  There!  he  has  walked  on  with  his 
prize.  Oh,  Caroline,  do  you  think  he'd  take  anything 
from  me  now  if  I  got  out  and  offered  it  to  him?" 

"  I  think  you  would  be  left  behind  for  your  pains. 
The  train  is  moving  already.  And  see,  those  working- 
men  are  evidently  offering  him  some  of  the  contents  of 
their  dinner-pails."  • 

"  Yes,  and  he's  thanking  them  civilly,  but  refusing. 
Caroline,  that  man  is  actually  too  proud  to  take  food 
given  in  charity,  though  he  is  starving." 

"  Then  he  deserves  to  starve.  Do  let  us  think  and  talk 
of  something  else.  Or,  if  you  can't,  why  be  quiet  and  let 
me  read." 

Kitty  remained  silent  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  her 
mind  busy  with  problems  about  her  last  "  character,"  as 
her  sister  had  called  him. 

The  latter's  health,  undermined  in  the  pursuit  of 
fashion,  required  the  restorative  of  a  few  weeks'  country 
quiet  such  as  only  a  farmhouse  could  offer.  Caroline  was 
satisfied,  when  they  reached  their  destination,  to  lounge 
away  her  days  upon  the  porch,  reading  novels.  But 
little  Kitty,  more  actively  inclined,  went  rambling  all 
over  the  place  from  morning  till  night. 

One  day  as  Kitty  stood  in  the  barn,  watching  some 
new-born  pups,  she  suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  the  old 
farmer  outside. 

"  Ef  you  ain't  no  deserter,  "she  could  hear  him  say, "why, 
show  us  yer  discharge.  I  don't  want  no  tramps  as  can't 
account  for  theirselvcs  better'n  you  can  a-hangin'  around 
my  premises.  I  don't  go  much  on  furriners  nohow,  and 
furrin  soldiers  as  go  prowlin'  round  without  no  discharge 
to  prove  they're  honest  men  ain't  the  kind  o'  tarm-hands 
I'm  a-lookin'  for." 

Kitty  sprang  to  the  door.  Impulsively  she  darted  forth 
and  raised  her  voice  to  detain  the  man,  who  had  already 
turned  to  leave  the  place. 

"Please  wait  a  moment,  soldier,"  she  cried.  "Why 
won't  you  give  this  man  work?"  to  the  farmer. 

'"Cause  I  don't  believe  hjs  story,  Miss.  He  says  he 
tore  up  his  discharge  from  the  United  States  army,  and  I 
don't  believe  he  never  had  none." 

"  If  he  says  he  had  one,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  the 
truth.  This  is  not  a  man  who  would  tell  a  lie  to  keep 
himself  from  death.  Besides,  I  am  pretty  sure  I  saw  him 
in  the  very  act  of  destroying  the  paper  you  speak  of." 

"  You  know  him,  Miss?" 

"I  know  him  to  be  honest — and  so  does  my  sister. 
You  may  safely  give  him  employment." 

"  Ef  you  say  the  man's  honest,  Miss,  that  is  enough. 
I'll  take  him  on  trial.  But  blame  me  ef  I  can  under- 
constumbulate  why  he  was  such  a  durned  fool  as  to  de- 
stroy that  thar  discharge." 

Kitty  turned  an  inquiring  look  upon  the  soldier.  He 
took  one  step  eagerly  forward,  and  his  dark,  gaunt  face 
lighted  up. 

"  I  did  not  tell  to  him  my  reason,  for  I  thought 
perhaps  he  could  not  comprehend  my  feeling.  You, 
Mees,  can  understand  me.  I  had  fear  that  1  might  die. 
Then  the  newspapers,  they  would  say,  '  Found  dead — a 
discharged  soldier,  by  name  so-and-so.'  But  if  I  destroy 
all  my  papers  and  there  is  nothing  to  tell  my  name,  then 
they  will  only  say,  '  Found  dead;  one  tramp' — no  more — 
and  my  name,  my  family,  it  will  never  know  disgrace." 

"  Blame  me  ef  I'd  put  myself  in  danger  o'  bein'  took  up 
as  a  deserter  for  any  hifalutin',  sentimental  nonsense 
o'thatsm.  John!  John!"  and  the  farmer  stepped  into 
the  barn  in  quest  of  Lis  son. 

The  instant  the  farmer's  back  was  turned  the  soldier 
bent  his  knee,  caught  Kitty's  hand  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips.  She  had  not  time  to  obey  her  involuntary  impulse 
and  draw  away  her  hand  before  it  was  released.  But  her 
whole  figure  stiffened  perceptibly.  It  had  amused  Kitty 
to  speculate  about  this  man,  and  pleased  her  immensely 
to  come  to  his  relief,  yet  her  whole  nature  shrank  from 
this  actual  contact  with  one  in  his  position.  This  sense 
or  repugnance  was,  however,  but  momentary;  and  her 


interest  in  her  soldier  was  in  the  end  rather  augmented 
than  diminished  by  his  act. 

"That  soldier  has  a  name,  Caroline,"  said  Kitty  to  her 
sister  the  following  morning,  when  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether on  the  porch. 

"  Indeed,  is  it  unusual,  then,  for  soldiers  to  have 
names?" 

"  I  mean  a  name  that  he  is  proud  of;  that  he  would  not 
have  dishonored." 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  really  turns  out  to  be  the  nobleman 
or  prince  I  once  suggested  he  might  be." 

"There  are  good  family  names  which  are  not  noble, 
Caroline.  If  he  would  deliberately  destroy  not  only  his 
discharge  but  all  those  pictures  and  letters  which  must 
have  been  tenderly  associated  in  his  memory,  judging  by 
the  way  in  which  he  kissed  them,  simply  to  avoid  having 
his  name  discovered  and  made  known  had  any  accident 
befallen  him  on  the  road,  why  his  name  must  either  be 
an  honorable  one,  or  " 

"Or  a  very  dishonorable  one." 

"That  is  possible,  certainly.    But  I  don't  believe  it." 

"I  meant  to  say— Ah,  what  lovely  field-flowers !  Did 
you  gather  them,  little  boy?" 

The  youngest  of  the  farmer's  brood  had  come  running 
up  from  the  fields  with  a  huge  bunch  of  wild  flowers, 
which  he  thrust  into  Caroline's  hand. 

"  No  marm — yes  marm— I  don't  know  nuthin'  about 
'em,  marm.  The  soldier  jest  said  I  was  to  give  'em  to 
Miss  Anderson,  and  say  nuthin';"  with  which  explicit 
statement  the  child  ran  off  the  way  he  had  come. 

Caroline  held  them  out  disdainfully. 

"  They  are  for  you,  Kitty,  of  course.  Your  mysterious 
but  most  gallant  soldier  has  evidently  got  our  names  con- 
fused, and  thinks  you  are  Miss  Anderson  and  I  Mrs. 
Crystol." 

But  Kitty  petulantly  refused  them.  To  Miss  Anderson 
they  were  sent,  and  Miss  Anderson's  they  should  remain. 
With  rather  a  sad  look  on  her  bright  young  face,  she 
tripped  away  down  the  walk  and  off  into  the  open  fields. 
There  she  came  Suddenly  upon  her  soldier  busily  en- 
gaged in  repairing  broken  fences.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  stood  bareheaded  while  she  paused  to  ask  him  how 
he  was  and  how  he  liked  his  work. 

"  The  work  is  a  godsend  to  me,  Mees.  I  had  become 
very  '  hard  up,'  as  you  call  it.  And  it  is  to  you  I  must 
give  all  my  thanks." 

"  You  speak  English  very  well.  You  picked  it  up  in 
the  army?  " 

"  I  learned  to  speak  in  the  army,  but  I  studied  much 
at  college." 
"  College!  " 

"  Ah,  you  see  that  I  do  not  yet  comprehend,  as  I 
should,  your  language.  I  should  have  said  at  school. 
What  you  call  the  village  school." 

Kitty  shook  her  pretty  head  and  smiled  incredulously. 
The  young  man  uttered  a  hearty,  honest  laugh. 

"  You  have  caught  me,  Mees,  and  I  am  glad.  I  wish 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  It  was  at  college  that  I  have  re- 
ceived my  education." 

"  Then  you  are  a  gentleman." 

The  haughtiest  toss  of  a  head  could  not  have  more 
plainly  expressed  family  pride  than  the  affirmative  curve 
of  his  neck  as  he  bowed  in  silent  acquiescence. 

"  I  ran  away  and  enlisted,"  he  explained.  "  My  peo- 
ple they  could  not  find  me.  But  I  was  still  not  quite  of 
age  when  I  entered  the  army,  and  when  I  found  myself 
tired  of  the  life  I  was  glad  that  I  could  so  easy  get  my  dis- 
charge." 

"  And  your  people?  " 

His  dark  face  flushed  and  his  eyes  flashed  angrily. 

"  I  wrote  to  my  father,  Mees,  when  I  knew  that  I  could 
get  out  of  the  army.  My  family  are  now  in  this  coun- 
try," with  an  involuntary  glance  westward.  "  My  brother 
sent  the  money  for  me  to  come  to  them,  but — I  prefer  to 
walk.  I  sent  him  back  the  money.  You  look  surprised. 
You  think  me  crazy.  It  was  my  father's  money,  but  my 
father  was  very  sick,  and  my  brother  wrote  a  letter  from 
his  own  heart,  and  sent  with  it  the  letter  to  a  friend.  This 
gentleman  was  to  look  me  up,  as  you  say,  buy  me  my 
ticket  and  some  clothes.  But  he  was  not  to  trust  me 
with  the  money.  It  was  an  insult!  I  was  a  wild  boy 
when  I  ran  away,  it  is  true,  but  I  was  still  a  gentleman. 
I  gave  thanks  to  my  brother's  friend,  but  I  requested  that 
he  return  the  money,  and  I  started  to  walk." 

"  I  should  have  done  exactly  the  same  in  your  place," 
cried  impulsive  little  Kitty. 

The  young  man's  face  lighted  up. 

"  You  are  sympathetic,"  he  said,  and  again,  in  his 
gratitude,  he  caught  and  kissed  her  hand.  She  did  not 
shrink  as  before  from  his  touch. 

"  But  your  poor  father — will  he  not  be  distressed?" 

"Ah,  I  very  much  fear  it."  His  fiery  eyes  softened 
and  grew  moist. 

"  Write  to  him  again — at  once.  Not  asking  for  any- 
thing," for  she  noted  the  hard,  proud  look  that  replaced 
the  momentary  tenderness  in  his  eyes.  "Just  say  you 
are  well,  and  will  be  with  him  soon.  He  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  that  letter.  It  may  save  his  life,  if  he  is  ill 
and  in  sorrow  about  you." 

"  You  are  right,  Mees.  You  are  an  angel.  I  will 
write  to-night.  Perhaps  you  will  care  to  know  my  name? 
It  is  Henry  D'Aguilar." 

"  And.mine  " 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"  I  know  it  already,"  he  interrupted. 

Forgetting  the  incident  of  the  morning,  she  said  no 
more.  She  may  have  remembered  his  mistake  later,  but 
she  never  corrected  it.  Nor  did  she  tell  her  sister  of  the 
interview.  Thenceforth,  though  she  met  Henry  D'Aguilar 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight,  she  had 
little  to  say  to  Caroline  about  her  soldier.  Was  her  inter- 
est-in him  dying  out?  The  look  on  her  face  when  he 
joined  her  one  evening  about  two  weeks  later,  while  she 
was  loitering  away  the  twilight  in  the  garden,  well  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  told  a  very  different  tale. 

"Kitty,"  he  said,  with  a  tender  assurance  that  proved 
him  already  familiar  with  the  name,  "  see  what  you  have 
done  for  me,  my  guardian  angel!  This  letter  is  from  my 
father — so  full  it  is  of  affection  and  gratitude.  He  asks 
me  to  come  to  him  quick,  for  his  strength  is  not  great. 
My  brother,  he  sends  an  apology.  And  there  is  news 
that  an  uncle  1  did  not  ever  see  has  died  and  left  me  his 
heir.  But  for  you,  little  darling  Kitty,  I  should  not  know 
to-night  that  I  am  no  more  a  penniless  soldier.  I  should 
be  dead,  perhaps.  My  angel !  I  will  go  to  my  father  at 
once,  but  I  will  come  back  to  you.  I  will  come  to  your 
home  for  you.  You  will  not  scorn  me  when  your  sister 
recognizes  in  your  lover  the  poor  soldier?  " 

"  Pride  is  not  my  besetting  sin,  dear  Henry." 

"  Yet  you  would  have  refused  to  profit  by  that  money, 
as  my  brother  sent  it  to  me?  " 

"Yes;  and  repented  most  humbly  an  hour  later,  and 
perhaps  have  gone  back  to  retract  my  decision." 

"  Ah,  there  we  are  different." 

"  I  know  that  too  well ;  "  and  she  sighed. 

"  No  sighs  to-night,  my  little,  pretty,  soft,  gentle 
Kitty." 

Raising  her  face,  he  looked  with  worshiping  gaze  into 
her  eyes,  then  dropped  his  head  gently  and  kissed  her 
sweet  lips. 

The  next  morning  early,  before  Kitty  and  her  sister 
were  up,  there  came  to  the  quiet  farmhouse  a  telegraphic 
dispatch  addressed  to  Mrs.  Crystol.  A  few  minutes  later 
it  was  known  in  the  household  to  contain  bad  news  for 
the  sister.  They  must  leave  without  an  hour's  delay. 
But  despite  the  bustle  and  hurry  little  Kitty  found  time 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  her  lover.  The  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes  while  she  wrote,  but  it  was  only  upon  the  last  sen- 
tences they  fell.  "  I  cannot  refuse  him  this  dying  re- 
quest," she  said;  "  I  forgive  him-  all  the  cruel  past  and 
hasten,  as  he  asks  of  me,  to  tell  him  so  before  he  draws 
his  last  breath." 

When  the  rockaway  came  round  to  take  the  ladies  to 
the  station  Henry  d'Aguilar  was  at  the  door  to  assist  with 
their  baggage.  Kitty  gave  him  her  hand  in  farewell  and 
left  her  note  in  his  hand.  Their  eyes  met  and  in  one 
brief  glance  strove  to  express  all  that  their  tongues  were 
not  then  free  to  utter. 

"That  Miss  Anderson  is  a  cool  one,"  exclaimed  the 
farmer's  wife,  as  her  guests  were  whirled  away  down  the 
road.  "  Not  a  tear  if  you  please;  and  poor  Mrs.  Crystol 
so  distressed." 

Henry  d'Aguilar  turned  to  her  hastily. 

"You  mistake,"  he  said.  "It  was  Mrs.  Crystol  who 
did  not  cry.  Miss  Anderson's  eyes  were  swollen  with 
weeping." 

"  My  stars!  but  ain't  you  furriners  fearful  dull  and  slow. 
Here  you've  been  a-livin'  in  the  same  house  with  them 
two  ladies  this  two  weeks  or  more,  and  you  don't  yet 
know  t'other  from  which." 

"  My  God!  is  it  the  little  one  you  call  Mrs.  Crystol?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  She  is  married?  " 

"  She  must  a-been  once,  anyways." 

"  Then  her  husband— he  is  dead?  " 

"  Not  as  I  know.    They  say  she's  been  divorced." 

Oblivious  of  the  woman's  presence  and  deaf  to  her  sub- 
sequent remarks,  Henry  d'Aguilar  tore  open  with  trem- 
bling fingers  the  note  in  his  hand.  For  a  minute  he 
could  not  concentrate  his  gaze  upon  the  characters  Kitty's 
hand  had  formed.  When  the  letters  steadied  themselves 
before  him  he  read  thus : 

My  darling  Henry:  I  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  you  the 
truth  until  now.  Forgive  me;  forgive  me.  I  knew  so  well  that 
your  family  pride  and  your  religion  would  both  make  you  shrink 
from  one  divorced. 

He  closed  his  hand  on  the  paper  and  clenched  his 
teeth.  A  hard  look  came  into  his  face.  The  next  sen- 
tence in  that  letter  would  have  instantly  dispelled  the 
gloom  that  was  settling  upon  him.  It  would  have  told 
him  that  death  had  come  to  free  her  more  satisfactorily 
to  him  than  divorce.  But  he  never  read  it.  All  the  pas- 
sionate, impetuous,  over-powering  pride  of  his  nature 
was  in  possession  of  his  intellect.  He  rent  her  note  in 
bits  and  scattered  the  fragments  on  the  breeze. 


A  man  without  political  influence  in  Washington  is 
like  a  boy  on  the  outside  of  a  candy-store  window.  He 
sees  all  the  sweets,  but  he  can't  reach.— Hatchet. 


One  of  the  most  marked  and  least  noticed  changes  in 
our  modern  world  is  the  ability  to  read  and  hear  detested 
opinions  with  patience  and  equanimity.— Spectator. 

A  poet  hath  remarked  that  "All  paths  lead  to  the 
grave."  He  undoubtedly  referred  to  allopaths  and  home- 
opaths and  hydropaths,  and  the  rest  of  the  M.  D.  paths. 


BY  Till:  FIRE. 


She  sat  and  mused  by  the  drift-wood  lire, 

As  the  leaping  flames  flashed  high  and  higher. 

And  the  phantoms  of  youth,  as  lair  and  bright, 

(Jrcw  for  her  ga?e  in  the  ruddy  light; 

The  blossoms  she  gathered  in  life  s  young  days 

Wreathed  and  waved  in  the  flickering  blaze; 

And  she  laughed  through  a  sunny  mist  ol  tears 

That  rose  at  the  dream  of  her  April  years; 

And  ever  and  aye  the  sudden  rain 

Plashed  on  the  glittering  window-pane. 

Sobered  and  saddened  the  pictures  that  showed 
As  the  driftwood  logs  to  a  red  core  glowed, 
And  the  fancied  figures  of  older  time 
I'assed  with  the  steadied  step  of  their  prime; 
The  daisies  ai  d  snowdrops  bloomed  anil  died. 
Red  roses  and  lilies  stood  side  by  side, 
While  richer  and  fuller  and  deeper  grew 
The  lines  of  the  pictures  August  drew; 
And  ever  and  aye  the  falling  rain 
Streamed  thick  and  fast  on  the  window-pane. 

The  drift-wood  died  down  into  feathery  ash, 

Where  faintly  and  fitfully  shone  the  flash; 

Slowly  and  sadly  her  pulses  beat. 

And  soft  was  the  fall,  as  of  vanishing  feet ; 

And  lush  and  green,  as  from  guarded  grave, 

She  saw  the  grass  of  the  valley  wave; 

And  like  echoes  in  ruins  seemed  to  sigh 

The  "wet  west  wind"  that  went  wandering  by, 

And  caught  the  sweep  of  the  sullen  rain. 

And  dashed  it  against  the  window-pane. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


THE  MAISON  BLOSSE 


The  IjiV>rary  of"  the    Ijatin  Quarter  in  Paris. 


In  Paris  is  no  lack  of  side-eddies  to  bear  away  the 
wandering  observer.  There  is  English  Paris  of  the 
Rue  Rivoli  and  St.  Honore,  where  English  dowagers,  in 
impossible  bonnets,  jostle  the  dainty  Parisian  dames,  and 
meek,  many-daughtered  English  families  meander  on 
daily  constitutionals.  There  is  American  Paris  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  where  dashing  American  belles  prepare  for 
foreign  conquests.  There  is  Parisian  Paris  of  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  where  dandies  and  pctits  crercs  lounge 
before  cafes  from  morning  till  night.  And  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  with  its  slim  relics  of  a  vanishing  aristocracy. 
And  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  with  its  dreadful  capacity 
for  forty-eiuht  hours  fighting  on  a  stretch,  as  at  the  time 
when  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  Auxerrois  tolled  the  signal 
for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  or  later,  when  the 
last  Bourbon  was  invited  to  retire  from  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors.  And  there  is  the  Quarter  of  the  Batignolles, 
where  fiery-tongued  artisans  congregate  for  the  spread  ol 
terrible  Socialistic  ideas,  and  whence  issue  subscriptions 
for  statues  to  Voltaire  and  other  iconoclasts. 

But  above  all,  older  than  all,  dearer  than  all,  more 
charcteristic  than  all,  there  is  the  Latin  Quarter,  with  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Sorbonne,  with  the  Odeon  and  the 
Luxembourg,  with  the  Ecole  de  Droit  and  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine,  with  its  charmingly  narrow,  tortuous  streets 
and  its  one  rakish-looking  boulevard,  with  its  students 
and  grisettes,  its  cheap  restaurants  and  second-hand 
book-stalls,  its  libraries  and  its  reading-rooms,  its 
flavor  of  youth  and  remoteness  and  independence,  and 
all  its  gay,  studious,  insouciant  existence.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  half-way  between  the 
Louvre  aqd  Luxembourg,  between  the  Institute  and 
the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  lies  a  little  street  that  in  itself 
is  an  epitome  of  the  entire  region.  It  is  the  Passage 
du  Commerce,  that  runs  from  'the  Rue  de  l'Ecole 
to  the  Rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts,  parallel  to  the  An- 
cienne  Comedie,  like  a  Mississipi  cut-off,  and  invested 
with  much  the  same  charm  as  renders  those  satellites 
of  the  big  river  so  delicious;  and  the  main  institu- 
tion of  the  Passage  is  .a.  famous  Salon  de  Lecture,  the 
Ancienne  Maison  Blosse,  well  known  to  several  genera- 
tions of  students.  Here  they  cram  hopefully  for  the  ex- 
aminations; hither  they  retreat  dolefully  when  they  have 
been  plucked,  to  prepare  afresh  for  the  ordeal.  Here 
they  dream  day-dreams,  in  which  visions  of  past  balls  and 
future  internats,  Of  coveted  microscopes,  and  actual  pawn- 
brokers' tickets,  visions  of  fame  and  love  and  life,  mingle 
in  pleasant  confusion,  and  dance  airily  over  the  ink-stained 
tables,  before  eyes  that  are  supposed  to  be  absorbed  upon 
expositions  of  the  Droit  des  Gens,  or  the  knottiest  prob- 
lems of  pneumonia. 

Two  long,  low  rooms,  and  a  smaller  intermediate  for 
newspapers— all  lined  with  old  books,  blackened  by  time 
and  much  service.  Here  are  numerous  shelves,  occu- 
pied by  Sirey's  Jurisprudence— a  perfectly  exhaustive 
work,  to  judge  by  its  mass,  and  calculated  to  make  all 
.lesser  treatises  blush  at  their  own  insignificance.  Above, 
the  Code  Napoleon  perpetuates  the  glory  of  its  all-med- 
dling creator,  while  •opposite,  in  serene  indifference  to 
parvenu  legislation,  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  hold  their 
own  across  a  dozen  centuries.  Bound  volumes  of  the 
lournal  des  Tribunaux  fraterni/e  in  professional  courtesy 
"with  the  Archives  de  Medecine.  Bouillaud's  treatises 
continue  to  proclaim  the  lancet  as  the  only  salvation  of 
man,  with  all  the  heroic  truculcncc  distinguishing  the 
aged  professor  at  La  Charite.  There  are  books  that  have 
created  awful  fame  for  their  authors,  the  writings  of  Des- 
sault  and  Dupuytren,  of  Louis  and  BroussaiS  and  Ma- 
gendie,  and  the  immortal  Anatomic  of  Bit  hat.  At 
appropriate  intervals  a  small  current  of  modern  volumes 
filters  into  the  library,  monographs  written  by  newly- 
elected  professors,  upon  whose  theories  whoso  would  not 
be  plucked  must  absolutely  take  care  to  post  himself. 
There  are  newspapers,  also,  for  the  occasional  relaxation 
of  studious  brains.  But  after  all,  novelty  is  never  very 
prominent,  and  never  succeeds  in  ovcr|)Owcring  the 
general  air  of  well-seasoned  age  proper  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  habitues  of  the  Maison  are  as  much  at  home  there 
as  if  in  their  own  libraries— supjxjsing  that  those  pro- 
spective institutions  were  already  in  existence.    They  are 


at  liberty  to  ransack  all  the  shelves;  to  leave  their  note- 
books in  all  the  cupboards;  to  smoke  upstairs  in  a  room 
reserved  for  the  purpose ;  to  talk,  though  in  subdued 
voices;  to  fall  asleep  on  the  baize-tables;  to  pull  ofl  their 
coats  and  sit  in  their  shirt -sleeves;  to  go  and  come  when 
they  choose ;  to  make  appointments  and  receive  letters ;  to 
carry  on,  in  short,  the  principal  business  of  their  lives  at 
this  favorite  headquarters.  They  live  here  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  with  occasional  inter- 
missions. But  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  students 
who  come  on  week-days  and  those  reserved  for  Sundays 
only.  From  Monday  to  Saturday  the  salon  is  thronged 
by  the  well-to-do  youth,  [Kjssessed  of  reliable  governors 
at  home  in  the  provinces,  who  send  up  yearly  allowances 
of  three  thousand  francs,  and  ask  no  questions,  so  long 
as  the  Interne  Concours  and  the  examinations  are  safely 
[lulled  through.  On  Sunday  these  happy  fellows  hie 
them  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  other  less  wholesome 
places  of  amusement.  Their  seats  are  occupied  by  their 
poorer  comrades,  who  have  more  at  stake  in  their  work, 
and  therefore  work  harder,  and  by  certain  others  who 
only  come  on  Sundays.  'These  last  probably  work  all 
the  week  at  some  distasteful  employment ;  they  are 
school-ushers,  book-keepers,  who  have  sought  a  humble 
situation  in  which  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  while 
engaged  in  scraping  up  some  divine  morsels  of  knowledge, 
and  nave  found  that  the  daily  drudgery  absorbs  so  much 
time  as  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 

Hard  it  is  when  life  leaves  no  margin  beyond  the  dull 
task  of  getting  a  living — hard  for  these  thirsty  souls,  con- 
tinually in  the  presence  of  books,  which  are  as  food  and 
drink  to  them,  and  from  which  remorseless  labor  and 
poverty  shut  them  out.  One  day  they  have  one  glimpse 
of  Paradise  from  week  to  week.  'They  come  to  the 
reading-room  at  eight  in  the  morning;  they  seize  their 
books  with  famished  eagerness,  ana  never  relax  their 
grasj)  till  the  salon  closes  at  night.  One  of  these  Sunday 
students  I  have  especially  noticed — he  is  so  absorbed,  so 
forlorn.  'Tall,  pale  and  gaunt,  with  hollow  chest, 
hollow  cheeks,  and  unwholesome  earthly  complex- 
ion; hair  worn  away  prematurely  by  the  ceaseless 
plodding  of  an  unsatisfied  brain;  reddened  eyes, 
betraying  many  hours  uselessly  stolen  from  sleep, 
after  the  long  day's  worry  of  the  pension  was  over,  now  so 
faded  and  weak  that  they  can  scarcely  sustain  the  work 
of  the  one  priceless  day;  a  face  to  which  childhood  and 
youth  seem  always  to  have  been  unfamiliar,  and  whit  h 
will  never  ripen  into  the  serenity  of  age;  for  he  will  die, 
the  poor  seeker,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  feet  seem  to 
touch  the  rainbow  of  promise.  'The  will-o'-the-wisp  that 
now  cheers  and  lures  on  his  desperate  hope  is  the  flicker- 
ing flame  of  his  own  life,  about  to  be  extinguished.  It 
seems  to  advance  toward  heaven,  because  it  is  escaping 
from  earth ;  it  leads  the  way  boldly  toward  a  delicious 
mirage,  formed  by  exhalations  rising  from  an  open  grave. 

Another  among  these  weekly  visitors  is  a  limp,  elderly, 
unshaven  man,  with  cheeks  flabby  and  hairy  like  an  over- 
ripe gooseberry,  with  helpless  mouth  and  chin  supported 
by  a  chaotic  cravat,  and  coat  and  beaver  in  the  last 
spasms  of  shabby  gentility.  'This  old  gentleman  has  out- 
lived all  feverish  anxiety,  for  he  has  long  ago  given  up  the 
attempt  to  succeed  in  any  thing.  Hence,  he  is  no  longer 
tormented  by  the  dreadful  sense  of  hurry  that  pursues  his 
younger  companions.  He  calculates  his  leisure,  not  from 
the  time  that  lies  before  him,  but  from  that  which  is  be- 
hind, and  feels  that  he  has  more  than  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  little  nucleus  of  real  business  that  slips  about 
loosely  in  the  folds  of  his  skinny  existence,  like  a  shriveled 
kernel  in  a  shell.  So  he  sits  and  writes  with  a  calm,  dis- 
engaged air,  holding  himself  bolt  upright  and  a  good  way 
from  the  paper.  And  this  gradually  covers  itself  with 
characters  like  copper-plate,  fine,  precise  and  graceful,  of 
which  each  letter  seems  to  disown  the  limp  fingers  that 
formed  it  and  the  soiled  shirt-sleeve  that  menaced  the 
first  moments  of  its  existence.  'To  students  like  these  the 
Passage  du  Commerce  has  no  other  interest  what  do  I 
say?  Paris  has  no  other  boundary  than  that  belonging 
to  the  twelve  square  inches  of  table  before  them.  But  the 
others,  more  at  their  ease,  have  leisure  to  survey  t he- 
world  out  of  doors,  as  it  defiles  by  the  low,  broad  windows 
of  the  Salon  de  Lecture. 


A  French  traveler  in  South  America  tells  us  that  a 
family,  settled  for  the  last  coupje  of  centuries  on  a 
hacienda  in  Chili,  have  had  transmitted  to  them  through 
succeeding  generations  the  duty  of  carefully  maintaining 
a  breed  of  monkeys,  and  using  every  effort  to  cultivate 
the  instinct  of  these  animals  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
velop it  into  reason,  and  further,  to  teach  them  by  de- 
grees to  express  their  feelings,  if  not  their  thoughts,  in 

articulate  language.    M.  Br  was  anxious  to  know  the 

result  of  the  experiment  thus  far,  but  the  head  of  the 
family  replied  with  utmost  reserve,  and  merely  hinted 
that  they  were  beginning  to  feel  satisfied  that  their  pur- 
pose would  be  attained  some  day,  but  thai  even  his  de- 
scendants would  only  be  permitted  to  make  known  the 
result  of  all  their  efforts  when  they  were  in  a  position  to 
bring  before  the  public  a  monkey  capable  of  understand- 
ing the  language  of  men  and  speaking  it  to  some  extent. 


A  gentleman  after  leaving  a  paper  of  which  he  was  the 
editor,  and  returning  on  a  visit,  wrote  a  leader  for  the  new 
editor,  and  he  really  thought  it  good  better  than  he  had 
written  for  months.  Next  day  he  met  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  a  paper,  in  his  hand.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  this 
papeT  is  but  a  miserable  thing  now — nothing  like  what  it 
was  when  you  had  it;"  and,  pointing  to  the  article  he- 
had  written,  he  continued:  "  Look,  for  instance,  at  that 
thing  !  Who  would  read  such  trashy  stuff  as  that?  Why 
didn't  the  fool  \etyou  write  the  article?" 


"Ananias  lived  a  long  time  ago,  didn't  he?"  questioned 
a  Sunday-school  lad  as  he  trotted  along  by  the  side  of  his 
teacher.  "A  very  long  while  ago,'  was  the  answer. 
"  'Then  I  guess  Chicago  must  be  an  ancient  city."  "What 
makes  you  think  so?"  "  I  heard  father  say  that  Ananias 
was  a  reporter  for  a  Chicago  newspaper." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE    RUSSIAN     CONSUL    AND  HIS 
MENLO  EXCURSION. 


lust  before  the  departure  ol  Maplcson's  opera 
company,  the  Chronicle  ol  this  city  published  a 
story  which  presented  the  Russian  Consul,  Mr. 
Olarovsky,  in  the  light  of  a  blackguard  and  a 
swindler.  It  was  stated  that  he  had  represented 
himself  as  owning  a  country  mansion  at  Menlo 
I'ark;  that  he  invited  Gerstcr,  Dotti,  Mapleson, 
Count  Zacheroff,  and  nine  of  his  San  Francisco 
friends  to  this  country  seat;  that  he  took  his 
guests  to  another  man's  house,  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  Madame  Uerster  to  the  neglect  of 
all  the  others,  and  allowed  Count  Zacheroff  to 
pay  all  the  expenses,  including  railroad  lare,  car- 
riage hire,  and  much  wine— the  whole  amounting 
to  about  $300.  The  Chronicle  made  this  publi- 
cation on  March  27th,  and  as  the  statements  re- 
mained uncontradicted,  either  by  horsewhipping, 
libel  suit  or  counter  publication,  the  inference 
that  they  were  true  was  iiresislible.  Conse- 
quently The  San  Franciscan  has  spoken  of  Mr. 
Olarovsky  as  he  seemed  to  deserve. 

A  friend  of  the  Consul  has  visited  this  office 
and  made  out  a  case  for  him  which  puts  him  in 
the  light  of  a  man  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
malicious  lying,  and  whose  patience  under  in- 
jury is  merely  miraculous. 

"  There  is  but  one  statement  in  the  whole 
article  that  is  true,"'  said  this  friend,  "and  that 
is  that  Mr.  Olarovsky  ignored  Dotti  during  the 
excursion.  Mapleson  was  the  only  person  of  the 
party  besides  the  lady,  he  thinks,  who  had  any 
cause  to  feel  injured  by  his  doing  so.  Mr. 
Olarovsky  did  not  say  that  he  had  a  mansion  at 
Menlo  l'ark.  Charles  Felton  placed  his  house 
at  the  Consul's  service  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
( llarovsky paid  for  the  carriages  which  took  the 
party  to  and  from  the  San  Jose  depot  in  this 
city;  he  gave  Zacheroff  $20  at  the  train  to  pay 
for  the  tickets;  there  were  no  hired  carriages  at 
Menlo,  the  vehicles  used  being  the  Consul's  own 
dog-cart  and  the  carriages  ol  Messrs.  Kclton  and 
Spreckels;  he  did  not  neglect  his  guests  in  lavor 
of  Madame  Gerster— that  statement  was  made 
to  reflect  upon  the  lady;  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  the  Consul  ordered  Count  Zach- 
eroffs  wine  to  be  opened  on  the  train  or  else- 
where. The  ladies  of  the  party  are  not  of  the 
sort  who  drink  wine." 

The  Consul's  friend  exhibited  to  us  two  re- 
ceipted bills  rendered  to  Mr.  Olarovsky,  one 
from  the  United  Carriage  Company,  dated  March 
16th— the  day  of  the  excursion— for  $10  50  for 
carriages  to  and  from  the  San  Jose  cars,  and  the 
other  from  the  Maison  Doree,  dated  April  4th, 
bearing  these  entries:  "Bill  rendered,  $94; 
Menlo  party,  $96;  total,  $190 "—showing  that 
the  Consul  gave  his  guests  a  good  supper,  any- 
way . 

*•  Why  did  Mr.  Olarovsky  not  instantly  con- 
tradict the  Chronicle's  story?" 

In  answer  to  this  natural  question  the  Con- 
sul's friend  replied : 

"For  a  variety  of  reasons.  His  friends  be- 
sought him  not  to.  They  urged  that  everybody 
knew  him  too  well  to  believe  the  story,  and 
knew  De  Young  too  well  to  care  for  what  his 
pajier  said.  The  ladies  who  accompanied  him 
on  the  excursion  are  of  the  highest  social  stand- 
ing, and  dreaded  being  dragged  into  a  newspaper 
row.  Besides,  Olarovsky  as  a  Russian  Consul 
is  under  instructions  not  to  engage  in  contro- 
versies. He  has  written  the  facts  to  his  govern- 
ment, I  understand,  and  if  permitted  will  deal 
wilh  the  Chronicle  legally.  It  is  because  a 
paper  of  751*  San  Franciscan's  character  has 
shown  its  belief  in  the  Chronicle's  story  and  at- 
tacked the  Consul  that  his  friends  have  deter- 
mined that  .it  is  proper  this  statement  should 
he  made  to  you,  so  that  you  may  know  the  truth 
and  not  lend  yousclf  to  the  persecution  of  an  in- 
nocent gentleman." 

When  questioned  as  to  the  Chronicle's  motive 
for  attacking  the  Consul,  his  friend  explained 
that  it  arose  partly  from  the  l'atti-Gerster  fac- 
tion fight,  and  partly  from  a  personal  desire  for 
vengeance  on  De  Young's  part.  De  Young,  as 
the  partisan  of  Patti,  was  anxious  to  pale  Ger- 
ster's  superior  reputation  for  virtue — hence  the 
malicious  story  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Menlo  excursion  Gerster  and  Mr.  Olarovsky  dis- 
appeared in  the  Consul's  dog-cart  immediately 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  remained  away 
until  the  train  was  ready  to  depart.  De 
Young's  personal  hostility  to  the  Consul  grew 
out  of  the  latter's  refusal  to  assist  him  in  his 
social  progress.  Through  Zacheroff,  De  Young 
sent  the  Consul  an  invitation  to  attend  the  ban- 
quet which  he  gave  in  Patti's  honor.  Mr.  Olar- 
ovsky refused  it,  saying: 

"  I  don't  know  this  man  De  Young,  and  don't 
want  to.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  I 
should  go  to  his  banquet." 

The  Consul  moves  in  the  fashionable  circles 
which  refuse  to  recognize  De  Young.  Notwith- 
standing this  rebuff,  however,  De  Young  after- 
ward approached  Mr.  Olarovsky  in  the  Opera 
House  one  evening  between  the  acts  and  asked 
him  to  his  box.  Mr.  Olarovsky  met  this  ad- 
vance, also,  with  a  blunt  refusal. 

The  Consul's  friend  expressed  his  belief  to  us 
that  Count  Zacheroff,  who  lent  himself  to  the 
Chronicle'!  lil>cl  by  his  silence,  is  no  Count.  He 
claims  to  be  a  retired  aide-de-camp  to  the  Km- 
pcror  of  Russia,  which  is  a  life  position,  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  official  list. 
The  Consul's  friend  says,  also,  that  the  Count  is 


not  even  a  Russian,  for  a  gentleman  here  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
the  Count  was  obliged  to  answer  by  protesting 
that  he  had  been  so  long  away  from  home  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  native  tongue. 


THE  HOLY  WAR; 


\Yith  the  chivalry  which  so  distinguishes  him, 
Mr.  Pixley  devotes  the  most  precious  part  of  two 
editorials  in  the  Argonaut  to  the  vilifying  of  a 
lady  who  never  did  him  any  harm,  save  thr.t  she 
was  more  successful  than  another  whom  he  pre- 
ferred. With  a  lordly  bray  he  demands  that  the 
press  and  the  public  shall  countenance  no 
woman  who  is  not  immaculate. 

I  had  thought,  bet  ore  being  instructed  by  Mr. 
Pixley,  that  any  being  dignified  by  the  divine 
right  of  genius  was  entitled  to  two  separate  ex- 
istences, neither  one  of  which  should  infringe 
upon  the  other  or  be  criticised  by  the  standard 
of  the  other.  I  had  even  gone  so  far  in  the 
density  of  my  ignorance  as  to  suppose  that  this 
should  be  an  unwritten  law  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions. 

But  if  Mr.  Pixley,  who  is  nothing  if  not  con- 
sistent (and  he  is  not  consistent),  be  judged  by 
his  own  law,  then  he  is  in  an  unfortunate  posi- 
tion, and  so  are  many  others.  If  we  may  not 
see  an  actress  from  whom  we  have  not  a  certifi- 
cate of  character,  then  it  is  wrong  to  consult  a 
lawyer  who  has  ever  broken  any  of  the  com- 
mandments; wicked  to  buy  candy  of  a  girl  whose 
history  we  are  not  sure  of ;  and  it  were  better  to 
die  than  to  consult  a  physician  who  has  ever 
been  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  moral  law. 

Mr.  Pixley  is  all  the  world  to  me;  and  il  a 
floating  speck  in  the  moral  atmosphere  atlects 
his  nerves,  then  the  atmosphere  must  be  filtered. 
It  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  com- 
munity if  he  should  give  one  last  wave  of  his 
long  expressive  cars,  and  drown  himself  in  his 
virtuous  despair  and  ink.  Within  the  past  two 
weeks  he  has  twice  been  in  over  his  head;  an- 
other time,  and  we  would  surely  lose  him. 

When  good  St.  Pixley  shall  have  written  away 
the  opera  and  the  theaters — when  he  shall  have 
cleansed  society  of  immorality  and  washed  all 
the  professions  whiter  than  snow— I  have  still 
another  reform  to  propose.  Il  is  not  for  The 
San  Franciscan— the  young,  the  humble  and  the 
fallible— to  begin  it.  It  is  for  good  Papa  Pix- 
ley— the  holy,  the  noble,  the  impeccable  Pixley. 
He  must  propose  that  journalism  shall  be  made 
virtuous.  He  certainly  feels  keenly  how  wicked 
it  is  to  read  an  editorial  by  a  man  who  has  ever 
done  a  wrong  deed,  and  that  it  is  encouraging 
crime  to  be  amused  at  a  paragraph  by  one  who 
has  violated  the  canons  of  morality.  The  pious 
Pixley  must  finish  the  boom  he  has  started.  Let 
him  begin  with  the  Argonaut,  and  discharge 
everybody — from  himself  down — whose  character 
will  not  bear  investigation  with  the  microscope. 
Let  the  men  and  women  who  contribute,  all  be 
saints;  demand  that  the  very  type-setters  shall 
be  pure,  and  the  devil  a  white-robed  angel. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  Mr.  Pixley's  sensi- 
tive following— if  he  has  one — read  his  paper 
without  a  blush,  and  free  from  one  single  thought 
of  shame. 

Mr.  Pixley  has  taught  us  in  two  war-whoops 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  artist's  work  as  his 
moral  character  that  we  should  admire,  and  that 
one  cannot  too  readily  believe  the  indecent  and 
scurrilous  stories  that  are  told  of  public  |>eople 
by  their  enemies.  I  have  been  trying  for  a  whole 
week  to  judge  Mr.  Pixley  by  his  own  rule,  and 
have  gone  to  bed  with  a  sick-headache  from  (he 
fumes. 

There  is  nothing  left  but  to  request  the  phi- 
lanthropic Pixley  to  keep  right  on  with  the  re- 
form he  has  begun,  and  to  remind  him  that 
charity  begins  at  home. 

I  am  only  afraid  that  he  may  not  feel  himself 
in  the  same  strong  moral  vein  all  the  time.  He 
tires  readily,  like  most  modern  saints,  and  still 
saintlike,  he  has  more  zeal  than  discretion.  Be- 
sides, he  may  find  out  something  about  Patti 
and  kindred  women,  and  then  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  turn  his  holy  influence  in  favor  of  im- 
morality. I  heard  him  make  a  frank  statement 
before  a  crowd  of  men,  during  the  second  week 
of  the  opera  season,  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
Patti.  I  lielieve  him  now.  Somebody  told  him 
Patti  was  not  married,  that  Signor  Nicolini  was 
not  her  hushand  that  she  was  really  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Caux.  This  must  have  been  news 
to  him;  and  I  can  fancy  him,  the  good,  the  be- 
nign, settling  down  and  evolving  his  sermon 
from  these  alleged  facts.  Really,  what  St.  Pixley 
wants  is  hidden  immorality  and  not  open  mo- 
rality. If  Patti  had  come  here  as  the  Marchioness 
de  Caux,  she  might  have  held  the  endearing  re- 
lations with  Signor  Nicolini  without  question. 
But  il  is  all  right.  We  live  and  learn,  and  there 
is  no  man  who  lives  and  learns  so  much  as  Pix- 
ley. He  has  such  an  enormous  brain  his  ideas 
rattle  in  it  as  he  walks. 

We  are  soon  to  have  another  social  nonde- 
script with  us.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  coming.  So- 
ciety will  be  moved  to  its  center  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  she  shall  be  received.  Society 
renders  itself  uneasy  over  nothing.  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  is  not  likely  to  lack  for  attention.  She  will 
be,  as  all  people  are,  pleased  with  what  is  shown 
her,  but  she  will  ask  for  none  that  is  not  willingly 
given.  I  don't  think  St.  Pixley  will  find  him- 
self one  whit  nearer  her  then  than  he  is  now,  and 


his  holy  robe,  which  is  not  altogether  free  from 
patches,  will  not  be  contaminated  by  the  touch 
of  her  sweeping  silks,  even  if  he  should  find 
himself  on  the  same  car  with  her.  If  she  is 
asked  to  dinner  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the 
people  who  entertain  her  to  wash  their  conver- 
sation; she  will  not  make  as  many  bad  breaks, 
cither  in  English  or  morals,  as  they  will.  I  can 
imagine  even  Papa  Pixley,  could  he  fall  for  a 
moment  under  the  spell  of  the  Jersey  Lily,  rush- 
ing home  and  indicting  a  two-column  editorial 
to  prove  that  in  flirting  with  Freddy  Gebhardt 
Mrs.  Langtry  had  done  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  wasting  |x-n,  ink,  type  and 
time  to  prove  what  an  ass  he  made  of  himself  a 
little  time  ago. 

As  for  Mrs.  Langtry,  she  will  receive  the  gen- 
tlemen who  will  be  welcome  at  the  houses  where 
she  is  sneered  at,  and  by  the  ladies  who  sneer  at 
her,  and  the  gentlemen  will  have  no  rest  until 
they  tell  all  they  know  about  her.  That  will  be 
that  somehow  or  other  she  behaves  like  a  refined 
lady.  El  Mahdi. 


UNCLE  BILLY'S  GHOST  STORY. 


"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  as  he  raised  his 
glass  and  drained  the  last  amber  drop,  "cer- 
tainly I  believe  in  ghosts,  and  my  l>elief  is  based 
on  personal  experience.  I  have  a  little  private 
ghost  story  of  my  own." 

"What  is  it?  When  did  it  happen?  Tell  us, 
please,"  we  all  exclaimed. 

We  were  not,  as  you  might  suppose,  a  troop  of 
merry  children  out  for  a  holiday,  but  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  around  a  table  in 
one  of  the  up-town  restaurants,  and  "Uncle 
Billy"  was  not  as  you  again  might  suppose,  a 
gray-headed,  superstitious,  old  colored  man, 
ready  to  make  the  hair  of  the  aforesaid  children 
stand  on  end  with  horror  at  his  blood-curdling 
stories,  but  an  intelligent,  charming  gentle- 
man who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  was 
well  versed  in  all  the  scientific  solutions  which 
have  so  quietly  and  effectually  upset  many  of  the 
time-honored  beliefs  of  our  forefathers.  So 
naturally  enough  we  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  for 
so  promising  a  ghost  story. 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  Billy.  "  I  promise  it  is  a 
most  harrowing  tale,  in  view  whereof  I  propose 
we  have,  just  to  keep  your  courage  up,  another 
bottle  of  champagne." 

"All  my  life  I  have  been  a  rover.  Time  and 
distance  arc  meaningless  terms  to  me.  Here, 
there,  everywhere;  from  the  forests  of  Maine  to 
the  cactus  groves  of  California,  from  the  ice- 
bound northern  bays  to  the  heated  waters  of  the 
gulf  stream,  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  where  my 
wandering  feet  have  not  rested.  Often,  most 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  I  have  chanced  upon 
a  nook  of  surpassing  loveliness,  a  very  gem  of 
nature,  whose  cool,  refreshing  beauty  wooed  one 
insensibly  to  a  sybiritic  repose.  It  was  such  a 
one  that  was  the  scene  of  my  ghost  story,  and 
it  happened  in  this  wise: 

"I  was  traveling  in  the  early  autumn  on  one 
of  the  Canada  railroads,  that,  if  you  know  any 
thing  about  them,  you  will  know  always  take 
their  time,  and  have  apparently  no  schedule  to 
run  upon— stopping  here  and  there  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  as  the  fancy  suits  the  engineer, 
conductor,  or  brakeman.  Something  happened 
to  our  engine,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  in  a 
quaint  little  village  that  looked  in  the  autumn 
light  as  if  it  were  built  in  a  dream.  The  leaves 
were  falling  in  gorgeous  masses,  and  there  was  a 
hazy,  lazy,  languorous  atmosphere,  while  at  the 
same  time  now  and  again  the  wind  sighed  softly 
but  somewhat  portentously,  as  if  heralding  a 
coming  storm.  The  little  brown  church  rambled 
like  a  vine  in  its  peculiar  architecture,  and  was 
covered  with  ivy  to  the  very  roof.  The  cozy, 
home-like  looking  cottages,  supported,  almost  in- 
variably on  the  window-sill,  pots  of  green,  with 
here  and  there  a  dash  of  color,  which  made  them 
look  bright  and  attractive. 

"  Instinctively  I  sought  the  church-yard,  and 
wending  my  way  through  the  thick  carpet  of 
rustling  leaves,  stooped  often  to  decipher  many  of 
the  inscriptions  on  the  old  gray,  mossy  stones. 
Most  of  the  heavy  slabs  were  placed  horizontally, 
and  were  dim  and  gray  with  age.  I  finally 
threw  myself  down  on  a  grassy  mound  and 
gave  myself  up  to  the  influences  of  the  scene. 
With  half-closed  eyes  I  yielded  to  the  insinuat- 
ing autumn  languor  that  breathed  all  around 
me.    The  afternoon  waned,  and  it  became  dusk. 

"Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  me,  one  of  the  heavy 
slabs  at  a  short  distance  from  where  I  lay  dozing, 
rose  slightly,  but  as  suddenly  subsided.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  I  thought  I  must  have 
been  dreaming ;  but  I  was  wide  awake  enough 
now,  and  strained  my  eyes  to  the  utmost.  Yes, 
it  certainly  did  move — higher  and  higher — in 
long  wave-like  undulations;  then  slowly,  gradu- 
ally subsiding.  And  now  I  could  perceive  some- 
thing white  and  glistening,  which  seemed  to 
increase  in  size  with  every  undulation.  To  con- 
fess I  was  a  little  startled  would,  I  think,  be 
only  natural,  and  not  in  the  least  unmanly.  All 
the  surroundings  tended  to  produce  a  peculiarly 
weird  and  uncanny  effect.  It  was  what  the 
good  Scotch  people  call  eerie. 

"  Will  you  laugh  at  me  when  I  say  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  leave  the  church-yard  immediately, 
and  pursue  no  further  investigations?  But  said 
I,  'Uncle  Billy,  whatever  you  arc.  don't  be 
a  coward.   Go  boldly]  up  and  make  the  ac- 


quaintance of  this  phenomenon.  Who  knows 
but  it  may  be  a  special  message  from  the  land  of 
shades,  and  that  fate  has  so  willed  it  you  should 
come  to  this  quaint  far-away  place  to  meet  it?' 

"  I  thought  of  the  boy  who  whistled  when  he 
passed  a  church-yard  to  keep  his  courage  up,  and 
my  lips  were  instinctively  assuming  the  proper 
position  when  the  shrill  engine-whistle  an- 
nounced that  our  time  lor  departure  had  come. 
With  one  bound  I  sprang  up  and  gained  the  side 
of  the  slab.  The  rising  and  fading  still  con- 
tinued. Stooping  down,  I  looked  under  the 
heavy  gray  marble,  and — what  do  you  think  it 
was?" 

"What?"  exclaimed  we  breathlessly.  \Ve 
had  stopped  discussing  our  delicious  salad, 
and  had  almost  unconsciously  drawn  our  chairs 
nearer  Uncle  Billy,  listening  with  dilated  eyes 
and  bated  breath. 

"Why,"  said  he  laughing,  "a  large  tree 
grew  just  at  the  head  of  the  stone,  whose 
long,  slender  roots  had  forced  their  way 
under  the  slab,  which  had  become  loosened 
slightly  by  the  action  of  many  winters'  storms; 
and  the  wind  swaying  the  body  of  the  tree,  nat- 
urally moving  the  scarcely  firm  roots,  caused 
the  slab  to  rise  and  fall  with  that  peculiar  mo- 
tion. There  was  something  in  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  the  soil  which  had  whitened  the  roots, 
causing  an  almost  glisten ing  appearance.  Scarce- 
ly had  I  completed  my  investigations  when  a 
second  shrill  summons  called  me  hastily  away. 
There,  children,"  said  Uncle  Billy,"  was  that 
not  harrowing?" 

For  one  moment  we  looked  at  the  quizzical 
expression  on  his  face,  and  then  one  and  all  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  pshaw!  " 

"But,"  said  he,  "isn't  it  like  all  ghost 
stories?  " 

And  we  could  but  confess  that  it  was. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  AUGHT  OF  MY 
BROTHER? 


Oh,  have  you  seen  aught  of  my  brother? 
He  had  the  tread  of  an  antlered  king. 
The  mien  of  an  eagle  on  soaring  wing. 
The  voice  of  a  dove  as  she  coos  in  spring ; 
Say,  have  you  seen  aught  of  my  brother? 

Oh,  have  you  seen  aught  of  my  brother? 

He  had  the  air  of  one  born  to  command; 

He  said  he  was  bound  for  a  distant  land 

'To  escape  from  the  otPrings  of  Friendship's  hand ; 

Say,  have  you  seen  aught  of  my  brother? 

Oh,  have  you  seen  aught  of  my  brother? 
He  bore  his  leonine  head  full  high, 
A  firm  resolve  in  his  steadfast  eye. 
Which  said,  "  I  will  reform  or  will  die!  " 
Say,  have  you  seen  aught  of  my  brother? 

Bless  God,  I  have  heard  Irom  my  brother! 
He  is  sate  on  a  far  but  friendly  shore. 
Serene  and  happy  as  of  yore. 
'Temptation  shall  vex  his  soul  no  more. 
Dear  God,  l>e  kind  to  my  brother! 


Clairvoyant.— Mrs.  P.  W.  Stephens,  located  at  801 
I.  street,  Sacramento.  Seances  Tuesdays  and  Friday 
evenings.    Admission,  25  cents. 


I  am  a  dacint  Irish  man — 

Malony  is  my  name  ; 
I  buy  my  watches  on  the  installment  plan, 
From  Uncle  Harris,  of  diamond  fame.    221  Kearny  st. 
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CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY, 

Man i'factu reks  ok  the  Standard  Syrup, 

A  superior  article,  put  up  in  barrels,  expressly  for  home 
consumption.  Also,  Extra  Heavy  Syrup,  in  barrels,  for 
export.  Refined  Sugars  at  lowest  market  rate.  Office 
3?;  Market  street,  up  stairs. 
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UDSON  &  ADLlNCiTON, 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS  AGENCY, 
1160  Market  Street, 
Near  Sixth,  San  Francisco. 


Rents  collected,  rooms  rented,  business  chances  for 
sale,  city  and  county  property  and  all  kinds  of  business 
interests  for  sale  or  exchange. 

Purchasers  will  be  held  responsible  for  commission  if 

sale  is  closed  outside  nf  our  office. 
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EMOVED. 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OP  CALIFORNIA. 

'rincipal  Office  439  California  Street 

(Safe  Deposit  Building) 
San  Francisco,  California. 


piRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  Like  INSURANCE  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

JOHN  LANDERS,    -    -    -    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON    &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


M.- 


A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Room  64. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ICHI  BAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


"  Our  Strategists"  has  returned  to  us  with  a 
crick  in  its  back.  It  is  overworked  and  getting 
old.  Or  it  may  be  likened  to  some  ingenious 
and  amusing  mechanical  toy  which  has  been 
wound  up  but  is  now  beginning  to  run  down. 
The  movement  grows  more  angular  and  abrupt 
and  the  lagging  machinery  begins  to  buzz  faintly. 

Still  it  has  power  to  amuse  the  multitude,  and 
its  very  last  jerk  will  probably  win  a  hearty- 
laugh  from  some  one.  As  a  play'- Our  Strate- 
gists" has  much  and  little  to  boast  of.  It  is  as 
crazy  as  a  nightmare,  so  far  as  the  probabilities 
are  concerned,  but  so  ingeniously  constructed 
and  possessed  throughout  of  so  much  superficial 
relevancy  that  the  events  possess  a  deceptive 
naturalness.  The  happenings  dovc-tail  like  a 
German  farce  or  a  Chinese  puzzle.  It  is  full  of 
a  broad,  cleanly  sort  of  fun,  which  in  the  third 
act  becomes  uproarious.  In  the  fourth  act  things 
gradually  simmer  down  to  a  quiet,  conventional 
curtain.  The  language  of  the  play  is  rather 
commonplace,  and  is  delivered  with  mechanical 
fluency  by  the  actors. 

"Our  Strategists"  is  a  play  in  which  the  suc- 
cession of  events  is  so  droll  that  bad  actors  can 
hardly  spoil  its  amusing  qualities.  When  it  was 
given  here  before,  with  Polk  in  the  leading  role, 
it  went  with  a  touch  and  go  that  was  almost 
magnetic.  Now  it  gains  nothing  at  all  from  the 
actors,  as  none  of  them  have  any  force  or  indi- 
viduality. There  is  no  spontaneity  in  any  one, 
least  of  all  in  the  leading  character  as  personated 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bell.  Mr.  Bell  is  carried  along 
bodily  by  the  strong  current  of  his  part,  and 
keeps  himself  afloat  by  such  business  of  Mr. 
Polk's  as  he  remembers. 

As  Sergeant  Gumbleton  Mr.  Will  Bray  was 
allowed  to  sing  a  song  so  supremely  idiotic — all 
about  "  popsy-wopsy,  baby  boy,"  with  a  big 
handkerchief  for  the  baby  and  a  real  infant  in 
the  audience  to  do  the  shrieking— that  it  created 
a  deathly,  seasick  stillness  below  stairs  and 
secured  a  rapturous  encore  from  the  gallery. 

I  wonder  if  any  one  can  explain  why  the  maud- 
lin baby  business  always  delights  the  gallery. 
The  gods  are  a  trifle  juvenile  to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  young  fathers  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
rapture,  and  the  semi-occasional  females  to  be 
seen  there  have  not  the  air  of  fond  young 
mothers.  Plays  and  songs  of  dead  and  dying 
children,  with  imbecile  popsy-wopsy,  tootsy- 
wootsy  songs  and  choruses,  are  so  sure  ot  un- 
bounded gallery  popularity  that  I 'don't  blame 
mercenary  people  for  writing  them. 

Mr.  Bray  was  worthily  kept  in  countenance 
by  a  hybrid  animal  with  a  soprano  voice,  who 
was  too  vacuous  even  to  sing,  and  who  played 
the  part  of  Capsicano  Peppers.  The  temporary 
Mr.  Peppers  made  the  horrible  mistake  of  play- 
ing his  part  too  naturally.  In  fact,  nature 
seemed  to  have  created  him  for  the  part,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  respect  her  handiwork.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  when  a  man  who  plays  the  fool 
does  not  know  enough  to  give  his  audience  the 
tip  that  he  is  only  playing.  One  little  look 
would  do  it,  and  save  him  from  the  odious  sup- 
position that  he  is  not  only  a  fool  by  art  but  a 
fool  by  nature. 

The  ladies  are  only  a  secondary  consideration 
in  "Our  Strategists,"  since  the  liveliest  action 
of  the  piece  depends  upon  the  male  parts.  The 
heroine,  Miss  Katie  Gilbert,  is  a  bright,  tidy 
little  body,  with  an  erect  carriage  and  plenty  of 
collar-bone.  She  has  a  trick  of  opening  wide 
her  eyes  and  screwing  her  mouth  into  an  ex- 
pression of  coquettish  surprise  that  is  reminis- 
cent of  Marie  Jansen,  whom  she  also  resembles 
in  figure.  Miss  Gilbert  has  grown  a  trifle  faded 
and  far  more  mechanical  since  her  last  visit. 
But  she  is  a  refined  little  body,  and  one  natu- 
rally likes  her,  and  she  would  probably  wake  to 
new  life  if  she  were  afforded  the  luxury  of  a  new 
part. 

Miss  Maria  Bates,  as  the  heroine's  mamma, 
was  very  respectable — down  to  her  ankles.  But 
at  that  critical  point  she  displayed  hygienic, 
square-toed,  flat-footed  half-shoes,  with  white 
striped  hose  that  were  far  from  appropriate. 
All  the  more  so  as  she  was  clad  from  the  ankle 
up  in  velvet. brocade,  silk  and  diamonds. 

Araminta,  a  maid  servant,  played  by  Miss 
Millie  Warren,  was  distinguished  by  a  voice  like 
Alice  Harrison's  and  by  the  fact  that  she 
looked  her  part  throughout,  which  was  decidedly 
to  her  credit — unless,  like  Capsicano  Peppers, 
she  was  made  to  order  for  the  part. 


The  fashionably  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity will  have  to  make  a  special  arrangement 
to  keep  Lent  next  summer.  Easter  Sunday  is 
upon  us,  and  very  few  have  yet  found  time  to 
don  the  penitential  robes.  "  Excelsior  "  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  opera  has  compounded 
the  fracture  of  the  moral  law  that  Patti  and 
Gerster  originally  caused. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  whatever 
airs  we  may  give  ourselves,  we  are  very  far  from 
a  conservative  community.  If  preachers  and 
prelates  think  of  us  at  all,  it  must  be  with  a 
shudder,  since  our  wildest  theatrical  boom  in 
years  has  occurred  in  this  closing  Lent. 

"  Excelsior "  is  a  great  success.  The  whole 
town  flocks  to  the  California  to  revel  in  its 
beauty,  music,  light  and  motion.  It  will  bear 
seeing  at  least  three  times,  and  then  if  you  like 
it  you  may  want  to  go  again.  The  music  wears 
well,  and  our  old  friend  Charley  Schultz  leads 


the  orchestra  in  the  entr'actes.  These  entr'actes 
are  brilliant  Lallet  music  of  auld  lang  syne- 
full  of  the  holiday  flourish  of  trumpets  and  glit- 
tering memories  of  the  old-time  grandeur  of  the 
California  Theater.  They  stir  the  reminiscences 
of  all  the  veterans  and  wake  the  gallery  every 
time.  The  music  proper  of  "  Excelsior,"  writ- 
ten by  R.  Marenco  and  played  under  Mr.  Jacob 
Rech,  the  Kiralfys' conductor,  is  bright,  tuneful 
and  expressive.  Itscharacteristic  par  excellence 
is  its  expressiveness,  and  next  to  that  its  ex- 
traordinary rh>  thm. 

It  is  about  the  style  and  caliber  of  the  music 
of  Masse,  whose  "Paul  and  Virginia "  was  re- 
cently sung  here  by  the  Abbott  0|>era  Company. 
The  can-can  movement  at  the  finale  of  the  lirst 
act  has  a  dash  and  entrain  which  suggests  the 
Frenchiest  of  the  French.  In  the  Grand  Ballet 
of  All  Nations,  in  the  third  act,  the  music,  with 
its  many  distinct  variations  of  style,  all  equally 
rhythmic,  is  surpassingly  brilliant  and  clever. 
In  fact,  throughout  the  entire  piece  the  music 
seems  not  only  to  tell  the  story  but  to  point  the 
very  steps  that  the  ballet  shall  take.  It  is  the 
perfect  wedding  of  music  and  motion. 

The  baldheads,  and  those  who  are  in  training 
to  become  their  successors,  crowd  the  orchestra 
and  pack  the  doors  by  the  footlights  to  suffo- 
cation every  evening.  It  is  a  very  tantalizing 
ballet,  and  warranted  on  that  principle  to  run 
for  several  weeks  longer.  The  minute  you 
get  your  eye  on  a  pretty  girl  and  put  up  your 
opera-glass  in  order  to  observe  her  more 
closely,  the  music  gives  a  little  frisk,  the 
kaleidoscope  takes  a  half-turn,  and  she  is 
lost  to  sight  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  For 
it  she  should  reappear  she  would  have  on 
a  different  hat  and  costume,  and  you  could 
never  be  sure  that  it  was  she.  "  Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  and  you  find  your- 
self trying  the  same  thing  over  again  twenty 
times  in  an  evening,  and  possibly  the  next  even- 
ing too. 

Brianza  still  retains  her  prestige  as  the  cham- 
pion beauty,  although  Flindt's  skill  and  finish 
make  her  undoubtedly  the  favorite  artiste  of  the 
troupe. 

Millon  is  an  excellent  dancer,  but  she  has  not 
the  style  or  the  resources  of  Flindt. 

'"he  male  premiers  are  all  splendid  dancers. 
1  would  rather  see  a  man  doing  Kensington  em- 
broidery with  the  queen's  o.wn  stitch  than  danc- 
ing a  ballet  solo,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  technically  they  dance  better  than  women. 
The  Kiralfy  male  dancers  are  super-excellent. 
Arnold,  Conti,  Mari,  Baldi  and  Sarocco  are  as 
good  as  possible.  Arnold's  humorous  perver- 
sion of  the  sailor's  hornpipe  wins  a  recall  every 
night.  And  whenever  you  see  a  gentleman 
sneak  off  into  a  corner  by  himself  and  hear  a 
subsequent  tumble,  you  may  be  sure  he  has  been 
trying  to  jump  over  his  own  foot  as  Arnold 
does.  It  "looks  so  very  droll  and  easy  on  the 
stage,  but— if  you  don't  believe  me,  try  it.  The 
pantomime  is  very  poor.  Although  the  ideas  on 
the  programme  are  beautiful,  the  pantomime 
itself  is  meaningless  and  dull.  % 

The  Hanlons  are  probably  the  first  and  only 
pantomimists  in  the  world  to-day,  and  when  one 
has  seen  them  the  Kiralfys' attempt  sinks  out  of 
sight.  But  I  can  imagine  that  with  the  Hanlons 
for  pantomime  and  the  Kiralfys  for  ballet,  a 
combination  worth  untold  fortunes  might  be 
made. 

Still  there  are  some  amusing  things  in  "Ex- 
celsior," after  all.  I  much  admire  the  sweet 
little  engineer  who  comes  out  with  both  hands 
on  his  heart  and  measures  the  Alps  with  a  tape- 
line.  And  when  he  explains  in  pantomime  that 
he  wants  to  make  a  hole  in  the  horrid  mountain 
so  that  he  can  get  at  the  other  little  engineers 
and  kiss  them,  I  thrill  with  emotion.  But  when 
they  do  come,  and  he  does  kiss  them— well !  I 
can  stand  European  culture  in  any  other  form. 
When  men  dance  in  the  ballet  I  don't  mind  ex- 
pressing myself.  But  when  they  kiss  each  other 
I  am  moved  to  silence.  The  end  of  "  Excelsior" 
is  not  yet.   

Phoebe  Davies  is  a  California  wild-flower. 
Way  up  in  the  Sierras  there  is  a  fair  hill-side. 
In  the  heart  of  it,  like  an  open  wound,  there  is 
a  tunnel,  black,  dripping  and  full  of  suggestions 
of  death  and  disaster.  Around  the  mouth  of 
this  tunnel  cluster  harebells  and  mountain  lilies, 
fair  and  delicate  blossoms  as  ever  were  seen. 
They  look  as  if  a  breath  would  wither  them  ;  and 
yet  they  still  bloom  on,  nodding  sweetly  on  their 
slender  stems,  swayed  to  the  ground  by  the  sick- 
ening draught  from  the  gloomy  earth-cell.  So 
Phiebe  Davies  seems  in  Chispa.  Fair  and  inno- 
cent as  a  wild  anemone  she  blooms  in  her  un- 
canny surroundings,  and  the  sweet  blossom 
bends  in  the  tragic  current  of  the  time  but  never 
breaks.  Though  she  may  play  other  parts  with 
a  naturalness  that  is  more  than  talent,  she 
docs  not  play  Chispa.    She  is  Chispa. 

There  is  not  in  American  play- writing  a  more 
original,  poetic  and  consistent  character  than 
Chispa  as  played  by  Pho  be  Davies. 

There  was  not  in  the  annals  of  the  stage  a 
more  abominable  incongruity  than  Chispa  as 
played  in  New  York  by  Marion  rilmorc. 

Miss  FJmore  delivered  the  rude  language  of 
her  part  with  a  music-hall  relish  that  was  inde- 
scribably vulgar.  Miss  Davies  speaks  the  rough 
words  like  an  innocent  child  who  babbles  what 
she  hears  without  knowing  what  it  means. 

Miss  Elmore  is  rather  common  London  prose; 
Miss  Davies  is  the  poetry  of  the  Sierras. 


Miss  Davies  has  gone  as  far  as  she  can  ever  go 
in  California,  but  a  reputation  is  waiting  for  her 
in  the  F'ast. 

"Chispa,"  as  a  play,  is  too  prolix  in  talk,  and 
not  sufficiently  rapid  in  action. 

Bui  it  is,  for  all  that,  intensely  dramatic  and 
lull  of  the  stuff  that  good  plays  are  made  of. 

It  shows  great  originality  and  creative  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  Every  character  has 
its  own  individuality  and  its  own  value. 

If  the  language  were  a  trifle  more  epigram- 
matic, if  a  little  more  of  the  story  were  told  in 
action  and  a  little  less  in  talk,  there  would  be 
nothing  more  to  ask  for  in  a  play  of  its  class. 

Every  curtain  goes  down  on  a  strong  scene 
that  invariably  wins  a  recall. 

The  author,  Clay  Greene,  is  that  rata  avis  an 
honest  playwright.  If  he  were  a  trifle  light - 
lingered  his  success  would  be  swifter  and  less 
stable.  There  is  not  a  borrowed  line  or  idea  in 
"Chispa."  It  was  a  labor  of  love  with  him,  an 
idyl  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  it  has  the  touch 
of  nature  that  will  make  it  live. 

As  Zeke  Stevens,  the  hero,  Grismer  is  not  at 
his  best.  He  plays  the  part  with  a  sustained 
pathos  impossible  to  such  a  character.  A  man 
like  Grismcr's  Zeke  Stevens  would  have  been 
hooted  from  the  camp  as  a  "tenderfoot."  Lum- 
bermen may  stand  a  touch  of  pathos  now  and 
then,  but  they  would  never  endure  it  in  large 
quantities,  (irismer's  impersonation  is  destitute 
of  light  and  shade,  and  especially  lacking  in 
those  occasional  touches  of  grim  humor  which 
should  liven  up  the  gloom. 

F'rank  Losee,  who  played  the  part  in  New 
York,  was  a  better  Zeke  Stevens  and  a  much 
less  mournful  one  than  Grismer.  Grismer  is  an 
excellent  and  intelligent  actor,  liked  and  appre- 
ciated by  every  one,  but  the  part  of  Zeke  Stevens 
is  entirely  out  of  his  line, 

George  T.  Snow  is  excellent  as  Injun  Jack  -a 
part  that  is  uproariously  funny  in  California, 
but  which  the  people  in  the  East  could  not  un- 
derstand at  all.  When  "Chispa"  was  first 
played  at  the  Baldwin,  George  Osbournc  made 
a  hit  as  Injun  Jack.  We  all  thought  that  Os- 
boume  was  the  only  living  exponent  of  the  part, 
but  Snow  plays  it  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well. 
Simms  and  Stevens  are  fairly  good  in  their  re- 
spective parts  of  Doc  Jones  and  Pike.  As  An- 
astasia  Mount  Auburn,  Miss  Fanny  Young  was 
more  than  good.  Her  part  was  appropriately 
enlivened  by  a  pair  of  emerald-green  gloves  that 
must  have  come  acioss  the  plains  in  '41),  and  de- 
serve a  permanent  place  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
play. 

Miss  Henrietta  Osbourne  played  Old  Calamity 
with  a  manly  voice  and  a  little  touch  of  the 
crushed  tragedian. 

Having  been  let  down  from  opera  by  easy 
stages,  we  are  supposed  to  lie  in  proper  frame  of 
mind  for  "  Baron  Rudolph,"  at  the  Baldwin  on 
Monday  night.  BEATRIX. 
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AMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  AND  GENERAL 
AGENT, 

Stockton,  -     '  Cala. 

Money  loaned  and  investments  made  for  non-residents. 
Business  locations  negotiated;  farms,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards for  sale.  Notary  Public.  References — Pickens 
&  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agents,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Bank,  Stockton. 
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M.  H.  H.  HART, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 

430  Montgomery  Street, 

Entrance,  Room  24,  San  Francisco. 
Real  Estate  Associates  Building. 

Will  practice  in  all  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart. 


Wm.  F.  Hkrrin. 


CTEWART   &  .  HERRIN, 


ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Pink  Sthhht, 


Rooms  73  to  26. 


I. 


W.  S.  Wood. 


R.  H.  Lloyd. 


LOYD   cSc  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  0  TO  13  Nevada  Block,  ' 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 

A  RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  St.,  corner  of  Pine. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


w. 


A.  CORNWALL, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

606  Montgomery  street. 


Rooms  14  and  t6, 
Sherman's  Building 


T  AS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

J  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Sab  Building,  Main  street,   StocKton.  Cal. 

g  W.  RAVELEY, 

BOOK   AND   JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Clay  Strkbt, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1REAT  FREE  EXHIBITION 

OK  THE 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

OK  THE 

JAPANESE  EMPIRE, 

including 

Articles  for  Use  and  Ornament ;  for  all  Kinds  of  Personal 
and  Household  Purposes. 

MORE  ARTISTIC,  CHEAPER  and  BETTER 

Than   t  any  other  place. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


so,  22  and  24  GEARY  STREET. 
Open  Evenings.  Always.  Welcome. 

pronounced  by 

ADELINA  PATTI  AND ETELKA  GERSTER, 

As  well  as  hundreds  of  the  distinguished  people  who 
have  visited  San  Francisco  within  the  past  two  years,  to  be 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  STORE  IN  THE 
WOKI.I). 

Made  so  by  the  beautiful  goods  kept  in  stock. 


{ ING,  MORSE  CANNING  CO., 


K 


(Successors  to  King,  Morse  &  Co.) 
packers  of 

CHOICEST  CANNED   FRUITS,  VEGETABLES, 
SALMON,  SAUCES,  CONDIMENTS,  Etc. 

office  and  salesroom, 

N.  W.  COR.  BROADWAY  AND  SANSOME  STS., 

San  Francisco. 

pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  Vinegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best— always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DeLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office  :  206  &  208  Battery'  Street,  San  Francisco. 

^piIE   NEVADA  HANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President: 

Geo.  L.  Brandrr,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  Jambs  L.  Fi-ood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier ; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier: 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 
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LOBE  RESTAURANT, 


Fifteen  Years  as  Chief  Steward  and  Caterer  I 
The  Public  are  Respectfully  Invited. 

THOMAS  M.  GROVES, 
509  Washington  street,  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 

TJAVID  KANARY  cS:  CO., 

PAINTERS 
(House,  Sign,  Ship  and  Ornamental), 
30 '/.  Second  street,       San  Francisco,       near  Market. 

ALSO  DEALERS  IN 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Glass,  Brushes,  etc. 


D 


EALERS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansome  Strret, 

San  Francisco, 


California. 


EC  ARNOLD, 
.  dealer  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok* 
er.  Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office — San  Joaquin  >t., 
near  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Col. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MAX  IN  THE  IRON  MASK 

On  the  northwestern  shore  of  St.  Marguerite,  a  small 
island  of  the  Mediterranean  off  the  harbor  of  Cannes, 
stands  a  strong  fortress  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  about  1632.  After 
having  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the 
French,  it  was  remodeled  and  repaired  by  the  famous 
engineer  Vauban,  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  its  dungeons  became  the  prison  of  many  distin- 
guished Protestants,  guilty  of  not  wishing  to  belie  their 
consciences  and  their  faith. 

It  was  into  one  of  the  bombproofs  of  this  fortress  that, 
on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1687,  a  man  was  introduced  by 
Monsieur  de  Saint  Mars.  He  had  conducted  him  trom 
Pignerol  in  Piedmont,  then  a  province  of  France,  where 
he  had  been  incarcerated  since  1662.  This  prisoner  wore 
upon  his  face,  night  and  day,  a  mask  of  black  velvet  fas- 
tened upon  bands  of  copper,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  the  free  use  of  the  mouth.  The  furniture  of  his 
prison  was  of  the  most  sumptuous  description.  The  ves- 
sels of  his  toilette  and  of  his  table  were  of  silver,  and 
Saint  Mars,  who  served  him  with  his  food,  never  pre- 
sumed to  sit  in  his  presence.  The  order  was  to  kill  him 
the  moment  he  uncovered  his  face. 

The  fame  of  this  prisoner  has  gone  through  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  as  "The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask." 

One  day  the  prisoner  wrote  upon  a  silver  plate  with  the 
point  of  his  knife,  and  threw  it  out  of  his  window  towards 
a  fisherman's  boat  that  Jay  just  under  the  wall  of  his 
prison.  The  fisherman  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the 
governor  of  the  fortress,  St.  Mars.  He  took  it,  greatly 
astonished,  and  asking  the  fisherman  if  he  had  read  what 
was  written  upon  it ;  and  u|»n  his  replying  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  read,  he  had  him  held  in  custody  until 
he  had  the  most  positive  proof  of  that  fact,  and  that  the 
plate  had  been  seen  by  no  one  else;  he  then  dismissed 
him  saying:  "  You  are  a  fortunate  fellow  in  not  knowing 
how  to  read."  Immediately  after  this  occurrence  the 
governor  had  fastened  into  the  thick  walls  (about  twelve 
feet  thick),  outside  of  the  one  window  of  his  prison,  a  triple 
network  of  strong  iron  bars.  They  are  still  to  be  seen 
there,  half  consumed  by  rust. 

No  demand  of  the  prisoner,  possible  to  supply,  was  re- 
fused him.  He  had  the  greatest  fondness,  amounting  to 
a  kind  of  mania,  for  the  finest  linen  and  laces.  The  fact 
is  well  known  that  at  the  request  of  Madame  de  Saint 
Mars,  Madame  le  Bret,  her  intimate  friend,  busied  her- 
self at  Paris  in  choosing  the  finest  linens  and  most  beauti- 
ful laces,  which  were  sent  to  him  in  his  prison. 

One  day  a  /rater  saw  something  white  floating  on  the 
water  under  the  window  of  his  prison.  He  crept  around 
the  foot  of  the  wall  and  drew  it  up  and  carried  it  to  St. 
Mars.  It  was  very  tightly  folded  up.  St.  Mars  unfolded 
it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  fine  linen  shirt,  upon  which  the 
prisoner  had  written  from  end  to  end.  With  an  air  of 
great  concern  he  asked  the  /rater  if  he  had  had  the  curi- 
osity to  read  what  was  written  upon  the  shirt.  The  latter 
protested  many  times  that  he  had  read  nothing.  Never- 
theless, two  days  later  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

At  another  time  he  demanded  that  they  should  bring  a 
woman  to  live  with  him  in  his  prison.  A  woman  of  Mon- 
gins  was  found  willing,  for  the  price  offered,  which  was  a 
fortune  for  her  poor  children.  But  when  she  was  about 
entering  the  door  of  the  prison  she  was  told  she  was  never 
to  come  out,  or  see  again  her  children,  or  to  have  any 
relation  with  any  other  human  being.  She  refused  to  be 
shut  up  with  a  prisoner  w  hose  acquaintance  cost  so  dear. 

At  one  time  the  arrogant  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
infamous  Duke  du  Louvois,  came  to  see  the  prisoner, 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  stood  up  in  his  presence,  and 
spoke  to  him  with  great  respect  and  humility. 

In  September,  1608,  the  prisoner  was  transferred,  still 
under  the  conduct  of  St.  Mars,  to  the  Bastile,  in  Paris, 
where,  as  one  may  still  read  in  the  journal  of  Monsieur  du 
Jonca,  the  King's  lieutenant  of  the  Bastile:  "  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  10th  of  November,  1703,  at  four  o'clock 
p.  m."  "  Surprised  by  death,  says  the  lieutenant,  "he 
was  not  able  to  receive  the  sacraments,  but  our  almoner 
exhorted  him  a  moment  before  he  died."  In  the  night 
after  his  decease  they  buried  him  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  under  the  name  of  Marchiali,  aged 
about  forty-nine  years.  On  the  morrow  of  his  interment,  a 
person  bribed  the  grave-digger  to  uncover  the  body, 
thinking  to  get  a  view  of  the  unmasked  face,  as  the  faces 
of  the  dead  are  usually  unmasked.  They  found  in  the 
place  of  the  head  a  lar^e  stone. 

"The  old  surgeon  of  the  Bastile,"  says  Voltaire,  "  told 
me  that  he  had  often  seen  the  tongue  of  this  unknown, 
but  never  his  face.  He  was  a  person  admirably  well 
made,  with  a  slightly  brown  skin  and  a  most  engaging 
voice. .  He  never  complained  of  his  condition." 

When  the  people  of  Paris  took  the  Bastile,  in  July, 
1780,  upon  examining  the  register  it  was  found  that  the 
leaf  corres|X3iiding^  to  the  year  1698,  the  year  of  his  en- 
trance there,  had  ucen  cut  out. 

And  who  was  "The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask?"  Many 
volumes  have  been  filled  with  conjectures,  in  which  the 
names  of  men  of  many  countries  and  various  conditions, 
and  some  women,  too,  have  figured— the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, for  instance,  surnamed  "  King  of  the  Halles,"  who 
was  the  natural  son  of  Cassar  de  Yendome,  the  natural 
son  of  Henry  IV.  by  Gabrielle  d'Estrees.  But  at  the  de- 
fense of  Candie,  in  1669,  the  Turks  took  this  King  of  the 
Halles,  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  to  Constantinople. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  another.  But  well  au- 
thenticated state  records  prove  that  the  blessed  King 
James  had  him  publicly  executed  in  the  city  of  London 
in  1 68c. 

Matnioli,  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  was  another. 
And  an  old  physician  of  Cannes,  who  was  called  to  visit 
him  professionally  in  his  prison  at  St.  Marguerite, 
declared  that  "The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask"  was  a 
woman ;  that  he  knew  it  by  the  feeling  of  his  pulse. 

Whoever  he  was,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  the  powers  he  served  himself  with, 
did  not  wish  to  have  nis  face  seen.  Nor  did  he  deem  it 
expedient  to  conceal  it  at  once  and  forever  fn  the  grave ; 


it  served  him  better  to  keep  it  as  a  menace  for  his  enemies. 

In  "an  addition  of  the  editor  "  to  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
published  in  i77i,and  consequently  while  he,  Voltaire, 
was  still  living,  and  w  hich  "  addition  "  the  learned  biblio- 
grapher Beuchot,  ascribes  to  Voltaire  himself,  it  is  writ- 
ten :  "The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was,  without  doubt, 
the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  consequently  the  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  but  not  the  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  her 
husband." 

Whoever  would  know  the  whole  argument  may  consult 
the  said  "  addition  of  the  editor"  in  the  published  works 
of  Voltaire,  or  by  a  shorter  cut  may  read  in  a  letter  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  written  while  he  was  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  to  John  Jay,  as  follows: 

Ve$terday  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
He  seems  favorably  disposed  towards  our  cause.  1  flattered  him 
very  much  in  speaking  of  the  administration  of  his  glorious  rel- 
ative, the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  I  took  advantage  of  this  occa- 
sion to  ask  him  if  he  was  ignorant  as  to  who  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  was,  since  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  must  have  been 
born  during  the  administration  of  the  Cardinal.  My  interlocutor 
at  first  took  an  air  of  great  mystery;  then,  telling  n.e  that  the 
matter  in  question  was  a  secret  of  state,  he  revealed  to  me  what 
follows,  and  which,  without  fear,  I  confide  to  you. 

The  Iron  Mask  was  a  child  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  probably, 
the  Duke  of  Huckingham  was  his  father.  The  queen,  having  no 
one  in  whom  she  dared  confide,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
enemy,  the  Cardinal,  who  arranged  everything,  so  as  to  hide  the 
affair  from  the  King.  It  was  this  event  which  determined  Riche- 
lieu to  bring  the  King  and  queen  together — the  latter,  up  to 
this  time,  being  considered  barren;  thence  the  birth  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  of  Monsieur.  The  illegitimate  child,  at  first  confided 
to  Madame  Motteville,  was,  after  the  death  ot  Richelieu,  taken 
away  from  her  by  Mazarin,  who,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
until  his  death,  kept  him  shut  up  in  prison.  The  resemblance  of 
the  Captive  to  Louis  XIV.  was  astonishing;  and  thence  the  mask 
they  made  him  wear.  They  wished  to  avoid  political  complica- 
tions as  well  as  to  hide  the  weakness  of  Anne  ot  Austria. 

The  story  runs  that  Louis  XIV.  only  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  his  elder  brother  from  Cardinal  Mazarin  at  the 
hour  of  his  death,  and  that  when  near  his  own  end  he 
confided  the  secret  to  the  Regent  d'Orleans,  from  whose 
daughter,  .Mile,  de  Yallois,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Mo- 
dena,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  obtained  it  at  a  period  when 
he  was  her  lover. 


The  following  notice,  which  is  posted  outside  the  mill 
of  a  successful,  but  not  literary,  Lancashire  cotton-spin- 
ner, seems  to  be  rather  mixed:  "Five  shillings  reward 
will  be  given  to  any  person  or  persons  found  breaking 
w  indows  or  otherw  ise  damaging  these  premises."  Several 
enterprising  neighbors  have  tried  to  earn  the  five  shil- 
lings, but  have  got  "seven  days"  instead.  So  much  for 
the  j)erversity  of  human  nature. 


An  Aberdeen  wit  had  a  large,  handsome  gold-edged 
card  placed  high  up  on  his  door.  In  the  center  of  the 
card  something  was  written  in  very  small  characters. 
The  object  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
and  the  near-sighted  had  to  get  very  close  up  to  it.  After- 
ward they  found  the  value  of  the  advice  it  contained, 
which  was  "  Beware  of  Paint." 


The  Nation  holds  that  not  only  was  the  name  "Amer- 
ica "  invented  by  Waldseemiiller,  the  German  school- 
master, but  that  the  name  itself  is  radically  German.  It 
states,  as  certain,  that  the  Italian  "Amerigo"  was  con- 
sidered in  the  earliest  remnants  of  German  literature 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  "  Heinrich,"  "  Heim- 
rich." 


It  is  all  well  enough  to  advise  a  young  man  to  over- 
come all  obstacles  by  "taking  the  bull  by  the  horns," 
but  when  the  youth  Is  in  the  middle  of  a  field  and  the 
bull  is  coming  toward  him  w  ith  its  head  down  and  its  tail 
lashing  the  air,  the  young  man  prefers  to  take  the  fence. 


In  the  theater  at  Weimer,  in  Germany,  not  long  ago, 
there  were  only  seven  persons  in  the  house.  The  pit 
took  offense  at  the  miserable  acting  of  a  performer,  and 
hissed  him  energetically;  whereupon  the  manager  brought 
his  company  on  the  stage  and  out-hissed  the  audience. 


A  French  lion-tamer  quarreled  w  ith  his  wife,  a  power- 
ful virago,  and  was  chased  by  her  all  around  his  tent. 
On  being  sorely  pressed,  he  took  refuge  in  the  cage  among 
the  lions.  "Oh,  you  contemptible  coward  I"  she  shouted, 
"  come  out,  if  you  dare!" 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  girl  who  when  she  is  alone 
can  put  her  hands  on  the  top  of  a  fence  and  skin  over 
like  a  lamb  at  play  will,  if  her  beau  is  along,  give  nim  as 
much  trouble  in  helping  her  over  as  though  she  was  a 
rheumatic  locomotive. 


Professor  Fluxley  estimates  that  four  aces  are  held  only 
once  in  17,612  hands.  Professor  Huxley  has  evidently 
never  played  our  national  game  with  a  gentleman  who 
knows  now  to  deal. — Hatchet. 


A  well-known  author  once  wrote  an  article  in  Black- 
wood and  signed  himself  "A.  S."  "  What  a  pity,"  ob- 
served Douglass  Jerrold,  "  that  he  will  only  tell  two-thirds 
of  the  truth." 


Why  is  it  that  a  blessing  only  when  it  is  lost  cuts  as 
deep  into  the  heart  as  a  sharp  diamond?  Why  must  we 
first  weep  before  we  can  love  so  deeply  that  our  hearts 

ache  ? 


"No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Parvenu,  "no,  I  don't  think 
she's  a  fine  looking  woman  at  all.  She  may  have  nice 
eyes,  but,  mercy  me,  she's  got  no  physic." 


Hypocrisy,  of  course,  delights  in  the  most  sublime 
speculations ;  for  never  intending  to  go  beyond  specula- 
tion, it  costs  nothing  to  have  it  magnificent. 


He  who  prorogues  the  honesty  of  to-day  till  to-morrow, 
will  wrobably  prorogue  his  to-morrows  to  eternity. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  French  Academy  lately  elected  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
M.  F'rancois  Coppee  to  fill  two  vacancies  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

It  *i  reported  that  Mr.  Kinglake,  as  literary  executor, 
has  taken  in  hand  the  note-books  left  by  Mr.  Abraham 
Hayward. 

Professor  Huxley  is  given  as  the  originator  of  the  word 
"  agnostic  "  in  the  "  New  English  Dictionary  on  Histori- 
cal Principles." 

The  French  translation  of  the  Queen's  book  is  the  work 
of  Mine.  Dronsart,  and  will  be  published  soon  by  Messrs. 
Rouveyre  et  Blond,  at  Paris. 

The  first  and  second  prizes  recently  offered  for  the 
handsomest  designs  in  wall-paper  were  taken  by  women, 
notwithstanding  the  comi>etition  of  men  artists. 

Pope  Leo  has  published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems 
under  the  title  of  "  Leonis  XIII.  Carmina."  Most  of 
the  poems  were  composed  while  he  was  Bishop  of 
Perugia. 

Baron  Row^ton,  Beaconsfield's  private  secretary,  has 
almost  completed  the  memoirs  of  the  Conservative  leader. 
Much  important  correspondence  relating  to  foreign  poli- 
tics is  introduced. 

Rouher's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Second  Empire  "  has  been 
submitted  to  the  F^mpress  Eugenie,  who  consents  to  the 
early  publication  of  that  portion  which  refers  to  the  first 
ten  years.  The  remainder  w  ill  await  her  further  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  on  returning  to  Flngland,  deliv- 
ered his  lecture  on  Emerson,  reiterating  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  country.  He  made  no  direct  reference  to 
America,  though  he  intimated  that  America  was  a  young 
country  to  which  Emerson's  guidance  was  useful. 

The  Current  \\\\\  shortly  publish  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Arnold,  author  of  the  "  Light  of  Asia,"  etc.,  a 
translation  of  an  Italian  poem  entitled  "  Cencia,"  by  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent,  written  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mr.  Arnold,  during  his  recent  sojourn  of  several  months 
in  Italy,  came  across  the  manuscript  of  the  poem,  which 
is  described  as  being  of  wonderful  sweetness  and  beauty, 
with  the  peculiar  luxurious  coloring  of  the  pastoral  poetry 
of  that  time. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  a  small  pamphlet,' entitled  "Sun- 
day under  Three  Heads,"  by  Timothy  Sparks,  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  w  hose  house  was 
then  situated  in  the  Strand.  "Timothy  Sparks"  was 
Dickens.  This  little  tract  of  forty-nine  pages  is  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  what  was  to  be  bought  for  a  modest 
two  shillings  is  now  valued  at  fifteen  pounds.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  original  is  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Jarvis  and 
Son. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  whose  delightful  stories  for 
children  made  him  famous,  had  a  curious  defect  of  char- 
acter. In  every  letter  that  he  ever  wrote  he  alluded  to 
some  escape  from  danger,  real  or  imaginary.  For  in- 
stance, when  only  fifteen  years  old  he  wrote  an  account 
of  his  first  journey  by  carriage  across  the  Island  of  Zea- 
land, which,  he  adds,  "  was  not  without  danger,  for  the 
road  went  up  and  down  hill  several  times."  He  had  a 
perpetual  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  so  that  when  he  went 
to  bed  at  night  he  always  placed  by  his  bedside  a  piece 
of  paper  on  which  was  written  "1  am  only  apparently 
dead/' 

Mr.  George  Earle  Buckle,  son  of  the  Rev.  P.  Buckle, 
of  Weston-super-Mare,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
London  Times.  The  Pail  Mall  Gazette  gives  the  follow- 
ing details  of  Mr.  Buckle's  career:  "The  editor  of  the 
Times,  people  used  to  say,  was  as  good  as  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, and  on  that  showing  one  must  almost  go  back  to  the 
times  of  Pitt  for  a  parallel  to  the  new  appointment,  for 
Mr.  Buckle  is  only  just  over  thirty.  He  went  up  to  New 
College  with  a  Winchester  scholarship  twelve  years  ago, 
and  his  Oxford  record  is  evidence  alike  of  industry  and 
of  varied  attainments.  He  went  in,  we  believe,  for  two 
schools  in  '  Moderations,'  and  subsequently  obtained  two 
first-classes  in  'greats'  (classics  and  history'),  as  well  as 
the  Newdigate  Prize  Poem  (on  Livingstone),  and  a  fellow- 
ship at  All  Souls'.  Mr.  Buckle  had  not  long  taken  his 
degree  when  he  was  offered  an  important  post  on  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  the  confidence  in  his  future 
which  he  showed  by  refusing  this  offer  was  soon  justified 
by  his  appointment  as  assistant  editor  under  Mr.  Chen- 
ery.  Mr.  Buckle  has  now  the  chance  of  a  great  career 
before  him,  and  every  one  w  ill  hope,  in  the  interests  of 
English  journalism,  that  he  will  make  the  most  of  it." 

The  oldest  paper  in  the  world  known  is  certainly  the 
Acta  Populi  Romani  Divona,  of  which  there  is  still  one 
number  extant  of  the  year  186  B.  C,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  :  "  On  the  29th  of  March,  Con- 
sul Livinius  has  exercised  the  governing  power  to-day. — 
A  violent  storm  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  day,  the 
lightning  struck  an  oak  soon  after  noon,  near  the  Yelian 
Hill,  and  split  it  into  several  pieces. — A  disturbance  took 
place  at  an  inn  w  ith  the  sign  of  the  Bear,  close  to  the 
|aniculum.  The  landlord  has  been  seriously  wounded. — 
The  Edile  Titinius  has  condemned  some  retail  butchers 
for  selling  meat  to  the  people  which  had  not  been  in- 
spected by  the  authorities.  The  fines  have  been  devoted 
to  the  erection  of  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.— The  money- 
changer Ausidious,  whose  office  bears  the  sign  of  the 
Cimbrian  shield,  absconded  with  a  considerable  sum. 
He  was  pursued  and  has  been  arrested.  He  still  had  on 
him  all  the  stolen  money.  The  Praetor  Fontejus  sen- 
tenced him  to  restore  the  money  immediately  to  those  by 
whom  he  has  been  intrusted  with  it.— The  brigand  chief 
Dennipho,  who  was  arrested  by  the  Legate  Nerva,  was 
crucified  to-day. — The  Carthaginian  squadron  has  en- 
tered Ostia  harbor  to-day."  The  world  was  not  so  differ- 
ent in  those  days. 


ADVERTISEMENT  ROMANCE. 


There  is  a  story  of  a  German  student  who  tried  to  read 
Stuart  Mill,  but  gave  it  up  in  disgust,  because  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher  was  too  clear  for  him.  This  is  an  objec- 
tion which  may  perhaps  be  not  unjustly  applied  to  many 
of  our  modern  novels.  J  don't  mind  confessing  that,  with 
Dundreary,  "I  like  to  wonder."  I  may  be  "singular  in 
my  taste,  but  I  do  enjoy  a  narrative  full  of  gaps  and  mys- 
teries. There  is  more  excitement  in  restoring  an  antique 
from  a  limb  or  a  torso,  or  in  building  up  a  skeleton  from 
a  few  morsels  of  bone,  than  in  examining  the  figure  when 
presented  in  a  complete  and  perfect  form.  I  daresay 
the  Venus  de  Milo  would  never  have  had  such  a  hold  on 
people's  minds  had  there  not  been  such  cause  for  specu- 
lation as  to  the  attitude  of  the  missing  arms.  In  the 
same  way,  I  think  that  in  telling  a  tale  the  reader's  curi- 
osity should  not  be  too  completely  satiated;  something 
should  be  left  for  his  own  imagination  to  work  out. 

Now  it  is  the  main  charm  of  the  class  of  romances  to 
which  I  would  direct  attention  that  they  are  told  in 
snatches;  that  they  are  often  perplexingly  enigmatical; 
and  that,  at  the  best,  they  are  mere  outlines.  They  also 
derive  interest  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
founded  on  facts,  and  are  generally  written  by  one  or 
other  of  the  principal  characters.  A  very  good  book  of 
stories  was  once  made  up  out  of  the  scrap-pictures  on  a 
fire-screen,  and  I  think  an  abundant  stock  of  thrilling 
tales  may  be  obtained  from  the  second  column  of  t,he  front 
page  of  the  Times. 

This  column  of  small  print  is  indeed  a  perfect  microcosm 
of  the  accidents  and  experiences  of  life.  We  have  por- 
trayed here  every  phase  of  passion,  every  shade  of 
tragedy,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  comedy,  or  per- 
haps a  gleam  of  farce.  "  Lost  "  is  the  burden  of  nearly 
every  chapter.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  dog  and  a 
half  is  lost  in  London  every  day,  and  I  should  say  that  the 
average  of  runaway  boys  is  much  the  same.  The  follow- 
ing are  two  very  common  cases : 

The  young  gentleman  who  left  his  mother  in  Upper  King  street, 
Russell  Square,  on  Monday  evening,  and  said  he  would  enlist,  is 
earnestly  requested  to  return  home  at  once. 

A  young  gentleman,  20  years  of  age,  about  5  feet  8  inches  in 
height,  of  fair  complexion  and  prominent  features,  left  his  home 
on  Friday,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  assumed  the  name  of  "  Harris,"  and  to  have  engaged  him- 
self to  a  theatrical  manager  in  the  country.  Any  communication 
from  himself  or  others  will  be  welcomed  by  his  parents. 

Young  gentlemen  who  go  off  with  the  soldiers  or  the 
players  are  generally  not  loath  to  return  home  again,  after 
a  short  experience  of  the  boards  or  the  barrack-yard ;  but 
here  are  two  forms  of  appeal  which  might  perhaps  quicken 
their  return;  one  coaxing: 

XY. — Come  to  Mum  at  once;  and  all  will  be  forgiven. 
The  other  peremptory : 

Tom,  call  on  your  Uncle  at  2  W.  S.  immediately. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  prodigals  in  such  des- 
perate plight  that  they  can  scarcely  bring  themselves  to 
disclose  their  real  position  to  their  friends,  or  trust  to  the 
assurance  that  '  everything  has  been  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged.' What  terribly  graphic  pictures  of  desolate 
homes,  heart-broken  friends,  and  blighted  hopes  are 
sometimes  painted  in  the  broken  words  of  these  forlorn- 
hope  advertisements.    Here  is  one  : 

Dear  C  . — You  are  implored  to  return  at  once  to  your  sor- 
rowing family.  If  not,  their  ruin  and  dispersion  are  inevitable. 
Your  poor  mother  is  dying. 

In  another  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  career 
of  a  runaway  youth  : 

C.  P.  F.  (aged  fifty),  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
formerly  an  Eton  boy,  aud  who  many  years  since  left  his  home, 
and  has  lately  been  heard  of  as  having  been  coachman  in  a  pri- 
vate family,  has  become  entitled  to  valuable  interests  in  freehold 
estates,  and  is  requested  to  communicate  with,  etc. 

There  is  a  robustness  in  the  character  of  a  man  which 
secures  for  him,  no  matter  how  low  he  has  sunk,  many 
chances  of  retrieving  his  position;  but  with  a  woman  one 
false  step  is  fatal !  Hence  we  turn  a  darker  page  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  lost  and  missing  when  we  come  to  such 
as  these : 

Missing,  since  the  15th  of  this  month,  a  young  lady  16  years  of 
aBe.  °f  prepossessing  appearance,  wavy  auburn  hair,  small  brown 
eyes,  and  beautiful  complexion;  of  remarkable  good  figure,  dres- 
sing when  leaving  home,  in  a  small  brown  and  white  check  silk 
dress,  black  silk  mantle  with  capuchin  straw  bonnet  with  blue 
strings  linen  marked  "M.  A.  R.  W."  Supposed  to  be  now  in 
company  with  a  foreigner  wearing  a  slight  mustache,  but  no 
whiskers. 

Left  her  home,  in  Paris,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  instant,  and 
no  doubt,  now  in  F.ngland,  with  her  "companion,"  a  young 
French  lady,  of  great  beauty,  age  20,  rather  tall,  nose  slightly 
aquiline.  Immediately  before  disappearance  had  on  a  low  dress 
of  blue  figured  silk,  with  short  sleeves,  hair  dark  brown,  rolled  up 
behind  and  fastened  with  comb,  very  long  gold  drop-earrings, 
which  she  wears  constantly,  a  necklace  of  two  rows  of  large  gold 
beads,  and  gold  bracelets.    Speaks  English  tolerably. 

Mark  the  different  style  of  the  description  in  each  case; 
how  the  one  advertiser  is  almost  engrossed  with  the 
thought  of  the  fine  clothes  and  jewels  which  the  poor 
girl  has  carried  off,  while  the  other  notes,  with  a  detail 
which  must  have  been  an  agony  to  the  heart,  the  per- 
sonal attractions  of  the  hapless  child.  The  "  foreign 
young  lady  "  seems  to  have  a  taste  for  absconding,  espe- 
cially in  masquerade.  In  the  following  case,  the  fugitive 
was  recovered,  as  we  learn  from  a  subsequent  advertise- 
ment: 

Mysteriously  disappeared,  a  foreign  lady,  of  superior  education, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  middle  stature,  intelligent  features, 
pale  complexion,  light-brown  hair,  and  dark-blue  eyes.  Passed 
through  Calais,  on  her  way  to  England  last  Tuesday  evening. 
After  leaving  the  Minories,  in  a  four-wheeled  cab,  at  a  quarter 
past  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  last,  she  was  seen  for  the  last  time 
at  the  Great  Western  railway  terminus,  with  a  black  bag  and  a 
mahogany  case,  a  coronet  engraved  on  brass  plate.  She  was 
habited  in  male  attire,  as  a  young  artist,  wearing  a  hat,  a  gray 
suit,  under  an  Inverness  cape. 

This  "  second  column  "  is  the  wall  through  which  Pyr- 
amus  and  Thisbe,  kept  asunder  by  cruel  fate,  whisper 
their  love,  hopes  and  fears.  Although  none  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair,  the  title  of  the  former  is  not  always 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


recognized  in  this  mercenary  world,  or  else  a  gallant  war- 
rior would  not  be  driven  to  this  mode  of  communicating 
with  the  idol  of  his  heart ! 

Pekin  Palace — Under  orders  for  Canada.  Can  I  see  you  be- 
fore leaving? 

Here  is  romance  in  the  suburbs : 

Our  Terrace  -My  beloved,  I  live  only  in  the  assurance  of  your 
truth  and  love.    Pray  write. 

Only  fancy  the  misery  of  these  two  lovers— so  near,  and 
yet  so  far  apart;  only  two  houses,  t>erhaps,  between  them. 
Jones  probably  passes  the  door  of  the  angel's  cage  every 
morning  as  he  stalks  gloomily  off  to  the  city,  with  his 
umbrella  under  his  arm;  and  at  ni^ht,  I  dare  say,  he 
prowls  about  the  street,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  shadow 
on  the  blind,  or  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  in  the  hall, 
when  the  maid  takes  in  the  evening  beer.  Do  you  think 
young  Jones  does  not  wish  that  there  were  dragons  and 
giants  guarding  the  place?  Wouldn't  he  run  up  the  steps, 
and  blow  the  magic  horn,  summoning  the  monsters  to 
deadly  combat,  cut  off  all  their  heads,  and  carry  away 
Jemima  Smith  in  triumph?  But  you  can't  cut  off  the 
head  of  your  angel's  father,  or  bowl  over  your  angel's 
mother,  can  you?  And  if  they  slam  the  door  in  your 
face,  all  you  can  do  is  to  pour  your  sorrows  into  the 
Times,  at  so  much  a  line.  Let  us  hope  that  "Our  Ter- 
race "  may  one  day  be  enlivened  by  a  grand  wedding,  and 
that  Smith  pert  may  be  seen,  after  the  breakfast,  waving 
a  blessing  (having  been  rendered  inarticulate  by  emotion 
and  champagne)  to  Jones  and  his  bride,  as  they  dash  off 
in  their  carriage  to  catch  the  express  for  Dover. 

It  is,  however,  love  faithless  rather  that  faithful  which 
is  most  frequently  displayed  in  this  strange  library  of 
matter-of-fact  romance.  Here  is  love,  desertion  and  ro- 
mance in  four  thrilling  chapters,  which,  using  some 
license  as  to  dates,  I  venture  to  bring  together,  as  form- 
ing a  grand,  complete  drama  of  passion  and  despair. 
They  tell  the  story  fully;  one  can  easily  guess  the  pro- 
logue : 

I.— THE  WOMAN  STILL  TRUSTFUL. 
Was  it  really  your  own  wish — your  own  plan?.  ...  I  did  not  de- 
serve it ! ....  I  cannot  so  soon  forget,  but  I  have  forgiven  !  Un- 
less you  mention  something  known  to  us  only,  I  shall  never  con- 
sider it  yours.  Lost  L  . 

II. — CONVINCED  OF  HER  LOVER'S  PERFIDY. 
It  is  enough:  one  man  alone  upon  earth  have  I  found  noble. 
Away  from  me  forever!  Cold  heart  and  mean  spirit,  you  have 
lost  what  millions — empires— could  not  have  bought,  but  which 
a  single  word,  trustfully  and  nobly  spoken,  might  have  made 
your  own  to  all  eternity.  Vet  are  you  forgiven  :  depart  in  peace. 
I  rest  in  my  Redeemer. 

III. — THE  MAN. 

With  remorse  and  misery  beyond  telling,  I  find  myself  alone, 
lie  merciful!    Pray  let  me  send  what  money  you  want;  it  would 
be  the  greatest  consolation.    God  bless!  C. 
IV. — THE  CHORUS. 
The  assistance  came  too  late — she  died  in  the  night. 

—  Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  GOOSE. 


If  the  eagle  has  been  struck  down  by  a  shaft  from  his 
own  pinion,  the  aoose  has  furnished  the  means  whereby 
the  followers  of  literature  have  fixed  the  stigma  of  silli- 
ness upon  his  race,  forgetful  that  a  Christian  saint  owed 
his  bishopric  to  the  sagacity  of  the  goose;  that  a  Protestant 
reformer  compared  himself  to  one;  and  that  the  great 
Hindoo  deity  assumed  its  shape  during  his  thousand 
years'  wandering  in  the  upper  world.  Unless  the  savory 
bird  has  to  thank  its  ungainly  appearance,  awkward 
movements  and  discordant  voice  for  its  reputation,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  that  reputation  was  gained. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  character  or  habits  of  the  goose 
to  warrant  popular  contempt.  The  "  watchful  goose,"  as 
Chaucer  calls  it,  quick  of  eye  and  sharp  of  ear,  is  not  de- 
ficient in  courage,  not  only  to  defend  itself  and  offspring, 
but  even  to  fight  for  fighting's  sake.  In  Russia  the 
trained  gander  emulates  the  deeds  of  the  hero  of  the  cock- 

Ph-  .  .     .     .  ' 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  held  the  bird  in  higher  re- 
spect. They  relate  how  one  fell  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some Amphilochus,  and  how  another  courted  the  affec- 
tion of  Ptolemy's  beautiful  lute-player.  Homer  tells  us 
that  Penelope  amused  herself  in  her  lord's  absence  with 
her 

Team  of  twenty  geese,  a  snow-white  train, 
Fed  near  the  limpid  lake  with  golden  grain. 

The  philosopher  Lacydes  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dor the  obsequies  of  the  anserine  companion  of  his  days 
and  nights,  whose  faithful  attachment,  Pliny  thinks, 
would  almost  justify  the  Opinion  that  "  these  creatures 
have  an  appreciation  of  wisdom."  Certainly  a  Roman 
was  bound  to  look  with  partiality  upon  the  bird.  When 
the  Cauls  climbed  to  the  capitol  with  silent  steps,  so 
stealthily  and  cunningly  that  the  eyes  of  the  sentinels  and 
the  ears  of  the  watch-dogs  of  Rome  were  alike  unsus- 
picious of  the  coming  foe,  Juno's  hungry  geese,  by  their 
clamors,  roused  Manlius  from  his  slumbers  in  time  to 
save  the  citadel  from  capture. 

In  the  case  of  the  goose,  as  often  happens  with  greater 
creatures,  appreciation  begins  when  life  ends;  once  its 
neck  is  wrung,  the  merits  of  the  bird  are  unquestioned. 
The  priesthood  of  ancient  Egypt  and  the  laity  of  ancient 
Greece  alike  esteemed  a  fat  goose  as  a  first-rate  subject 
for  the  cook's  art  anf.l  the  gourmand's  appetite.  Alexan- 
der Severus,  the  great  chicken-eater,  celebrated  the  birth- 
days of  the  philosophers  he  venerated  by  the  addition  of 
a  goose  to  the  dishes  of  his  poultry -served  table;  but  the 
Romans  valued  the  bird  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  liver— a 
diet  of  figs  and  a  drenching  with  wine  being  considered 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  condition  in  the  favorite 
morsel.  M.  Seius  and  Scipio  Metellus  dispute  the  honor 
of  the  great  discovery  which  gave  birth  to  the  modern 
Strasburg  pie;  but  Messalinus  Cotta  has  the  sole  merit  of 
inventing  a  ragout  composed  of  cocks'  combs  and  geese's 
feet.  Charlemagne  gave  strict  orders  that  his  provincial 
palaces  should  always  be  kept  well  supplied  with  geese, 
and  the  bird  for  many  centuries  held  the  place  of  honor 
at  the  royal  table  of  Prance.   Stuffed  with  garlic  and 


quinces,  it  was  a  favorite  luxury  at  Florence  in  the  1 
die  ages,  and  it  has  ever  stood  well  in  the  eye  of 
church.  The  monk  Schorek  employed  his  powers  of  cas- 
uistry in  its  cause,  and  proved  the'  lawfulness  of  eating 
roast  goose  even  on  the  eve  of  The  Little  Lent;  ever  since 
which  it  has  been  a  standing  continental  dish  during  Mar- 
tinmas; but  in  England 

By  custom,  right  divine, 
Geese  are  ordained  to  hleed  at  Michael's  shrine; 

And  a  popular  saying  gives  us  happy  assurance  that  if  we 
cat  goose  on  Michaelmas  Day  we  shall  not  want  money 
all  trie  year  round.  The  somewhat  incongruous  connec- 
tion between  the  martial  saint  and  the  so-called  simple 
bird  is  of  very  long  standing.  John  de  la  Have  held  de- 
mesne lands  in  1  lertfordshire  upon  the  tenure  of  present- 
ing the  Lord  of  I.astres  with  a  goose  fit  for  his  dinner  on 
Michaelmas  Day;  and  in  many  grants  to  free  tenants  yet 
extant,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  the  lord  of  the 
manor  expressly  stipulates  for  a  goose  at  Michaelmas. 
The  goose,  too,  was  fattened  up  for  a  funeral  meat. 
Farmers  were  expected  by  their  plowmen  to  provide  one 
for  their  harvest-home  feast,  if  they  had  not  overthrown 
during  the  harvest.  Allen  Ramsay  tells  that  the  good 
ale-wives  of  his  day  never  failed  to  treat  their  customers 
with  "a  bra' goose-pie "  at  Christmas,  in  gratitude  for 
favors  past  and  a  lively  expectation  of  favors  to  come. 


JAMES  CORDON  BENNETT. 


Most  of  the  matter  concerning  James  Cordon  Pennett 
which  fine*  its  way  into  the  papers  is  largely  incorrect.  It 
is  fashionable  to  pitch  into  the  editor  of  the  Herald, 
probably  because  he  doesn't  care  one  way  or  the  other 
about  it  as  for  any  other  reason.  Mr.  Bennett  spends  so 
much  of  his  time  abroad  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  he  likes  European  life.  He  likes  to  go  where  he 
can  do  what  he  pleases  w  ithout  being  assaulted  for  it  by  a 
great  swarm  of  new  spapers.  One  reason  why  he  docs  not 
spend  more  of  his  time  in  America  undoubtedly  is  that 
when  he  comes  here  he  is  invariably  insulted  by  the  news- 
papers and  picked  upon  by  private  individuals  until  life  is 
a  burden  to  him.  New  York  city  has  suffered  through 
Mr.  Bennett's  removal  to  another  country.  When  he 
lived  in  America  he  was  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  of 
citizens.  He  always  gave  with  great  freedom  to  the  poor, 
and  thus  relieved  taxation  very  largely.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
given  as  much  as  $30,000  at  one  time  from  his  private 
purse  to  the  poor  of  the  metropolis.  Since  he  settled  in 
Paris  he  has  given  freely  to  Parisian  charities,  but,  of 
course,  nothing  to  American  charities.  If  the  country 
can  stand  it  to  get  along  without  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett can  probably  stand  it  to  get  along  without  the 
country. 

The  latest  offense  given  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  press  of 
his  country  is  that  he  has  sent  for  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr. 
Stnith,  two  of  his  editors,  to  visit  him  at  Paris,  instead  of 
himself  coming  to  New  York  to  visit  them.  We  do  not 
know  why  he  did  this.  He  probably  reasoned  that  sea- 
sickness was  an  unpleasant  thing,  and  that  as  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Flynn  were  in  his  employ  anyway,  they  might  as 
well  stand  that  much  of  the  trouble  and  sorrow  of  life  at 
his  expense.  Either  Mr.  Bennett  had  to  be  sick  or  his 
employes  had  to  be  sick.  He  probably  preferred  to  with- 
draw in  their  interests. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  simply  been  driven  into  living  abroad 
by  the  absurdly  churlish  treatment  of  his  own  country- 
men. Some  of  them  are  sorry  they  took  a  hand  in  it. 
They  regret  that  they  did  not  let  Mr.  Bennett  alone. 
They  regret  it  so  keenly  that  they  have  tried  to  get  him  to 
come  back  to  America  to  become  the  commodore  of  the 
New  York  yacht  squadron.  They  have  written  him  an 
absurdly  urgent  letter  to  this  effect,  and  the  end  of  it  will 
probably  be  that  the  New  York  yacht  squadron  will  have 
its  commodore  in  Europe  this  year. 

There  is  not  much  "true  inwardness"  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's life.  He  is  sometimes  irrational  in  his  conduct  of 
things  in  the  Herald  office.    That  is  entirely  natural. 

The  Iferald  staff  is  from  top  to  bottom  the  most  undis- 
ciplined body  of  newspaper  workers  in  the  country,  though 
smart.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Bennett  finds  things  going 
badly,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  turns  the 
office  over.  Personally,  Mr.  Bennett  is  pleasant  and  lib- 
eral. He  carries  a  private  secretary  with  him  at  a  salary 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  all  expenses.  The  po- 
sition is  a  pretty  good  one.  The  secretary  is  not  very 
hard  worked,  and  if  he  has  to  put  up  with  some  personal 
eccentricities  of  his  employer  he  is  pretty  well  paid  fordo- 
ing it.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  point  of  fact,  goes 
through  life  having  as  good  a  time  as  he  can,  according 
to  his  own  idea.  He  is  not  offensive  to  the  people  he 
meets,  he  spends  his  large  income  freely,  he  is  not  mean, 
his  charities  are  widespread,  and  he  is  a  man  to  w  hom 
distress  never  appeals  in  vain.  There  are  worse  men  in 
every  do/.en  we  meet.  Indeed,  if  there  were  not,  the 
world  would  be  well  off. — N.  V.  Journalist. 


Anthony  Magliabech  resided  in  Florence,  Italy,  where 
he  led  a  strange  and  secluded  life  among  his  books,  of 
which  he  possessed  great  quantities.  His  house  was  one 
vast  library;  so  crowded  were  his  rooms  with  books  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  pass  through  them;  the  stair- 
way and  even  the  halls  were  lined  with  them.  Amid  all 
this  learning  he  ale  and  slept.  I  lis  food  was  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  his  dress  soiled  and  shabby.  lie  had 
studied  books  so  thoroughly  that  he  knew  exactly  on 

what  page  to  find  the  information  desired.   He  lived  to 

the  age  of  eighty,  and  his  vast  collet  lion  of  books,  some 
of  which  are  rare  and  valuable,  now  form  the  public 
library  of  l  orence. 

The  coming  season  in  the  Polar  regions  is  expected  to 
be  highly  favorable  for  exploration.  The  ice  is  coming 
down  from  the  Arctic  seas  much  earlier  than  usual,  and 
thus  there  will  be  more  chance  of  open  water  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  and  less  danger  from  ice-pack. 

To  be  proud  of  learning  is  the  greatest  ignorance. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OICHARDS  >V  HARRISON, 

COK.  SAN  SOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMI'OKTEKS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  pnn 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  London: 
ANSoneJ  Picklet,  English  Plum  Puddincs, 

Oriental  Pickle«(  Gluuetster  Cheese, 

Aasorted  Saucet,  Potted  Meats  and  K*n> 

Malt  .iiul  Crystal  Vinegar,    York  Hams  ami  Bacon, 
Spanish  Queen  i  Hives,        Indian  Charaics, 

Lucca  Salad  Oils,  kleU  I  rvMali/cd  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  ami  Jellies,     Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
I  t)  \  ami  K|,|i's  (  .iii.l  I'lmculate  ; 

Licbiii  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day      Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  it  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cur  and  Saci  kk  Bkanu  ok  Jai^ankse  Uncoi.okedTea 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer- 

JJALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquakes  proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its' 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 
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JH.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
121  and  i2j  Market  Street,  San  Fkancisco, 
and  180  Pkaki.  St.,  New  Vokk, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  market  *, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


J. 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Only   Dealer   in  Grain-Fed  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 


/CONSOLIDATED  VIRGINIA  MIN- 

Vw/    ING  COMPANY. 

l  ocation  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District,  Siore\ 
C'.untv,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  beleby  given  thai  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  i he  latb  da>  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
essinent  (No.  20)  of  Twenti  Cents  per  shale  »a-  le.ietl 

upon  the  cap!  al  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  al  the 
office  •  f  the  company.  Room  ;0,  Neva  a  Block,  No.  300 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  -hall  remain  un- 
paii  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  sixteenth  (l6th)  da\  ol 
April,  1S84,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at 
public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  m-de  before,  will 
be  sold  on  SA  TURDAY,  the  Tenth  doth)  day  of  May, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
ihc  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  \V.  HAVENS,  Secretary. 
Office  — Room  26,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.  CaJ. 


MALE  &  NORCROSS  SILVER 

J~I  MINIM.   COM  PAN  Y. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  l»istrict, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  tha  15th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  81)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diaiely,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  58,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
j.Hj  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California* 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SEVENTEENTH  DAY  OF  APRIL,  1884, 
'  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, and,  unless  payment  is  made  before,  wilt  be  sold  on 
FKI  DAY,  the  qih  day  of  May,  1884.  to  pay  the  delin- 
quent assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and 
expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JOFL  F.  LIGHTNER,  Secretary. 

Office  —  Rojiii  58,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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TAH  SILVER  MINING  COMFY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  V  irginia  City,  Storey 
county,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  48)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  ^tock  i  f  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company,  room  22,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cab 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  MONDAY,  the  28th  day  of  April,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion; and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
SATURDAY,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1S84,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

G.  C.  PKATT,  Secretary*. 
Office  —  Room  22  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Recount  brothers, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

C33  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


ISEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  .3.) 
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ALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPA'Y. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 
Nolice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Monigomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  twenty-first  l2ist>  day  of  April, 
1S84,  will  Ik*  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  SATURDAY,  the  seventeenth  (17th)  day  of  Mav, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  C  P.  CORDON,  Secretary. 

Office  — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

r\PHIR   SILVER    MINING  COM- 

\J    PA  NY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran.  ACO, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Distiitt, 
Storey  county,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  jd  day  of  April,  a.  D.  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  47)  of  One  Dollar  (fx)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secre 
tary,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  room  15,  Nevad; 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Call 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un 
paid  on  the  SIXTH  DAY  OF  MAY,  a.  u.  1884,  will  be 
delinquent  anil  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MON 
DAY,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sate.     E.  B.  HOLMESi  Secretary. 

Office — Room  15,  Nevada  Hlcck,  No.  309  Montgom<-.\ 
street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


NTISELL 
BEST 

IN  THE  WORLD 

Moit  Oimptefe  I'iano  and  Organ  Fartory  —2O0  Piano*  of 
jther  m<ik>  i  in  nm  a  ihnrt  time — from$l'JS  ami  upward*. 

24-26-28  Ellis  Street,  S.  F. 


^TURAmHAMP^l 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


DUREST    SPARKLING    WINE  IN 

X  THE  WORLD.  Eijual  to  anv  impokted.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  ill  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY   &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


\  WORLD  of  MERCHANDISE 


FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 


INCLUDING  ALL  THE  NEWEST  SHADES,  PATTERNS  AND  STYLES,  EOR  CLOTHING 

MEN,  YOUTHS,   BOYS  AND  CHILDREN, 

All.  OF  OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION  AND  M  AN  1 1  FACT  17  RE. 

Also  handsome  and  complete  lines  of  Colored  Shirts,  with  Collars  ano  Cuffs  to  match; 

Also  in  Straw  Hats  complete  and  choice  lines  of  Panama,  Canton,  Mackinaw,  Chip,  Rough  and  Ready,  French  Panama,  Milan,  Porcupine,  Bkazili.ian, 

And  tin-  largest,  most  stylish  stock  of  Nouisy  Hats  in  Ef.lt,  Fur  and  Wool,  taking  in  all  the  latest  shapes  and  the  Lest 

manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ; 

Also,  everything  new  in  Spring  and  Summer  Nkckwkar — Bows,  Long  Lies,  with  Flats  and  Puffs  of  ever)'  description; 

Also,  immense  lines  of  Alpaca,  Sicilian,  Plain  and  Fancy  Drap  cI'Ete.  Black  and  Colored  Diagonal,  Fancy  Worsted,  Real  India  Seersucker, 
Imitation,  Medium  and  Cheap  Seersucker,  Blue  Flannels,  Office,  House  and  Outdoor  Coats,  Barkeepers'  White  Duck  Coats 
and  all  classes  of  Linen,  Union  and  Light- Weight  Summer  Go  ids  in  Coats,  Half-Dusters, 
DusTE&S,  Road  Ulsters,  Etc.,  for  Spring  and  Summer; 

Also,  a  most  comfortable  stock  of  Men's  fine  Footwear  arriving  daily,  embracing  the  latest  novelties,  and  the  best  Eastern  manufacturers'  goods;  for 
shape  and  lit  unsurpassed.    Men's  Fancy  Colored  Cloth  and  Leather  Tops  in  Lace  Congress  or  Button 
in  all  different  widths.    See  our  Hand-sewed  Button  Shoes  for  $4. 50. 

you  Will  find  every  department  crowded. 

you  will  find  honest  prices  in  every  department. 

you  wile  find  goods  in  every  department  to  suit  you. 

you  will  find  our  prices  lower  than  in  any  house  in  the  city. 

you  will  find  every  article  marked  in  plain  figures. 

GREAT   I  XL, 

CORNER  KEARNY  AND  COMMERCIAL  STREETS,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 


The  Lures!  establishment  in  its  line  in  the  United  States.    Trice  Lists  with  handsome  lithograph  of  the  Great  I  X  L,  by  Electric  Light,  sent  free  on  application. 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


The  other  afternoon  I  sat  in  the  club  window  looking 
out  on  the  merchants  and  clerks  and  other  members  of 
the  classes  who  can  devote  only  their  evenings  to  society, 
and  I  pitied  them.  I  am  a  large-hearted  man,  and  I  hon- 
estly wished  they  could  all  be  like  myself,  sitting  there  in 
an  easy-chair  smoking  a  cigar  and  sipping  a  glass  of  devil- 
ish good  brandy  and  water.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  ladies 
who  passed,  too.  What  a  slow  time  of  it  the  dear 
creatures  have,  to  be  sure,  when  they  are  what  they  ought 
to  be.  No  club,  no  cigars,  no  brandy  and  water,  no  lit- 
tle suppers,  no  romps  with  the  peasantry  behind  the 
scenes,  no  little  times  with  the  boys.  A  woman  can't 
throw  her  heels  up  on'  the  window-sill  or  mantel-piece 
and  grab  the  back  of  her  head  and  yawn  in  the  face  of 
the  world  as  I  can.  She  can't  pick  up  her  grip-sack  and 
bolt  for  the  country  when  the  town  bores  her.  She  can't 
throw  down  the  Bullefai  and  dash  out  of  doors  to  shake 
off  the  effect  of  one  of  my  friend  Dr.  Bartlett's  editorials. 
She  can't  saunter  into  a  theater  or  a  hotel  or  a  saloon,  or 
hop  into  a  coupe  and  fetch  up  in  a  restaurant  for  oysters. 
If  she  did  any  one  of  a  hundred  things  that  are  proper 
enough  for  a  respectable  man  to  do  she  would  give  the 
town  a  social  earthquake,  and  sit  bedraggled  in  the  midst 
of  the  debris  of  her  good  name.  As  these  deep  philo- 
sophical reflections  were  doing  themselves  the  honor  to 
pass  through  my  brain,  I  saw  a  fine,  portly  man  with 
splendid  black  Burnsides,  saunter  past.  He  was  dressed 
elegantly,  and  lifted  his  silk  hat  with  a  courtly  grace 
equal  to  my  own  to  a  lady,  who  fluttered  and  smiled  un- 
der the  distinction  of  his  recognition.  He  is  a  Judge — I 
won't  say  of  what  court  or  hint  at  his  name,  for  it  don't 
do,  egad,  for  the  best  of  us  to  tempt  counter  revelations. 
Only  two  weeks  ago  I  wanted  to  see  him  about  getting  an 
invitation  to  a  house  where  he's  the  favored  guest  always. 
I  called  at  his  lodgings,  and  a  nigger  with  buttons  on  his 
jacket  came  out  and  faced  me  on  the  landing  just  as  I 
was  about  to  knock  at  his  door. 

"  De  Jedge  ain't  to  home,  sah ;  he's  gone  to  de  kentry," 
said  the  flunkey,  anxiously. 

"  You  lie,  you  corked  scoundrel ! "  roared  a  voice  be- 
hind him,  and  the  next  instant  the  owner  of  it  had 
dragged  us  both  in,  and  glared  at  me  with  his  bloodshot 
eyes.  He  was  in  his  nightshirt.  His  chin  was  unshaven 
and  his  mouth  was  open  and  slavering.  He  was  filthy. 
With  a  growl  like  some  beast's,  he  picked  up  a  demijohn 
and  drank  from  it,  and  then  gave  a  yell  of  laughter  as  he 
capered  insanely  round  the  disordered  room. 

This  happens  three  or  four  times  a  year.  The  nigger 
has  orders  from  himself  to  knock  him  down  with  a  chair, 
or  anything  handy,  if  he  insists  in  his  drunken  fits  of  will- 
ful fury  on  going  out.   The  darkey  has  done  it,  too. 

As  my  distinguished  friend  the  Judge  sauntered  along, 
as  tidy  and  handsome  as  any  gentleman  could  wish  to  be, 
his  fine  face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  good  nature, 
I  wondered  how  many  ot  the  ladies  who  admire  him  and 
fancy  he  would  be  a  good  catch  for  any  woman,  suspect 
that  he  can  no  more  help  being  a  wild  beast  at  times 
than  a  cat  can  help  going  out  on  moonlight  nights.  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  either,  what  a  horror  a  woman 
would  be  who  had  anything  like  such  a  weakness — 


whereas  the  Judge  is  a  deuced  fine  fellow,  and  I'm 
always  proud  to  take  his  arm  on  the  promenade. 

It  isn't  often  that  I  allow  myself  to  fall  into  so  grave  a 
mood,  and  to  recover  my  tone  of  ordinary  gayety  I  rang 
for  the  steward  and  ordered  another  brandy  and  water. 

"  Scuse  me,  sah,"  said  the  black  rascal,  "  but  doan'  yo' 
tink  yo've  had  moah  now  dan's  good  for  yo'? " 

I  sprang  up  to  knock  the  insolent  fellow  down,  but 
somehow  I  missed  him,  and  went  forward  upon  my  face 
on  the  floor.  Some  of  the  fellows  ran  up,  laughing 
heartlessly,  and  helped  me  down  stairs  and  put  me  in  a 
coupe.  I  never  had  such  a  headache  in  my  life  before  as 
next  morning.  I  suppose  the  fall  on  the  floor  accounts 
for  it. 

I  dare  say  there's  not  a  better  tempered  man  in  the 
world  than  I  am,  but  I  did  grow  angry  the  other  night, 
and  at  my  friend  Senator  Hearst.  A  small  party  of  us 
were  winding  up  a  neat  little  spread  at  the  Maison  Doree. 
The  Senator  was  talking  of  national  affairs,  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  dignity  of  labor. 

"  Hey,  what's  that?"  I  asked. 

"I  was  saying,"  repeated  the  Senator,  "that  I'm  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  labor." 

"Dignity  of  labor  be  hanged!"  I  cried;  "that's  cant, 
that's  rot,  and  you  know  it.  There's  no  dignity  about 
labor.  It's  nothing  but  a  cursed,  degrading  necessity. 
You  vote-catchers  go  around  telling  the  poor  devils  who 
toil  with  their  hands  for  a  living  that  they're  doing  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  when  you  know  devilish  well  that 
they're  doing  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"Tut,  tut,  Persiflage,"  said  the  Senator,  quite  shocked. 
"  You're  only  a  man  of  fashion,  but  you're  old  enough  to 
know  better  than  to  talk  lilce  that." 

"Don't  twit  me  with  my  years,  sir!"  I  bawled.  [To 
tell  the  truth,  the  bottle  had  been  circulating  rather 
freely.]  "  I'm  not  three  years  older  than  yourself.  Is 
there  any  dignity  about  pushing  a  wheelbarrow?" 

"  Certainly  there  is,  sir." 

"  Then,  so  there  is  about  pulling  a  cart,"  I  responded; 
"and  as  the  cart  holds  ten  times  more  than  the  wheel- 
barrow, the  horse  is  ten  times  more  dignified  than  the 
man.  If  you  think  labor  dignifies  a  man,  why  haven't 
you  got  a  lot  of  hod-carriers  and  mechanics  here  instead 
of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  and  a  brace  of  politicians  and  a 
man  of  leisure  like  myself?  You  know  well  enough  that 
it's  the  man  who  makes  the  most  money  with  the  least 
work  that  we  all  look  up  to.  There  isn't  a  man  working 
with  his  hands  in  the  world  to-day  who  wouldn't  gladly 
exchange  his  slavery  for  brain  labor  if  he  had  the  head  to 
do  it." 

I  had  him  there,  and  the  company  laughed  and  rattled 
their  glasses,  applauding  me.  Flushed  with  my  triumph, 
I  rose,  and  pouring  out  a  bumper,  cried  out: 

"  I'm  going  to  give  you  as  a  toast  one  of  the  best  things 
that  my  friend  Bierce  ever  said.  It  was  in  the  old  '  Town 
Crier'  of  the  Navs  Letter,  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 
It  is :  'The  Workingman.whom  we  all  honor — and  avoid !' " 

"I  won't  drink  it!"  exclaimed  Senator  Hearst,  indig- 
nantly. 

"YVell,  begad,  I  will  ,  for  you,"  I  said,  recovering  my 
good  humor  and  reaching  for  his  glass,  which  I  drained 
as  well  as  my  own,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  cultivated 
company. 

One  afternoon  this  week  a  good  deal  of  talent  was 
gathered  around  a  table  at  Prank's,  paying  attention  to 
some  excellent  sandwiches  and  ale.  There  were  myself, 
the  Call's  "Trifier,"  the  Chronicle's  "Undertones"  and 
the  Argonaut's  "  Viveur."  The  conversation  was  purely 
literary. 

"  Undertones,"  said  I,  in  my  frank  way,  "that  was  a 
devilish  good  thing  you  got  off  about  those  thieving  hack- 
men  last  Sunday." 

"WeeJ,"  agreed  Undertones,  "I  thocht  it  was  verra 
weel  maself  whan  I  wrote  it.  Did  ye  see  that  dcevilish 
bright  thing  the  Trifier  had  aboot  turtle  soup  ?" 

"  Do  you  know,  Viveur,"  cried  the  Trifier,  "  that  little 
story  of  yours  about  J  ere  Black  and  the  lawyer  was  clever 
— awfully  clever,  you  know  ?" 

"I  had  a  good  laugh  over  it  when  I  wrote  it,"  said 
Viveur,    "  But  the  best  thing  I've  seen  in  years  was  Per- 


siflage's little  conversation  with  Barnes.    Awfully  clever, 
awfully." 

Next  to  assisting  in  a  social  affair  at  my  friend  Crock- 
er's, I  enjoy  literary  conversation  better  than  any  thing 
else  in  the  world.  It  always  builds  me  up  and  cheers  me, 
especially  when  thoughts  on  the  paucity  of  writers  of  talent 
on  the  press  here  make  me  gloomy.  We  who  appreciate 
the  situation  often  feel  our  responsibility  heavily.  Few 
who  see  me  carelessly  sauntering  along  the  pave  of  an 
afternoon,  exchanging  gay  salutations  with  the  elite,  would 
suppose  that  behind  my  smiling  countenance  were  grave 
thoughts  on  the  sunken  state  of  letters  in  this  city.  I 
was  speaking  on  this  subject  not  a  week  ago  to  my  elegant 
friend  Zulano,  and  he  shook  his  head  and  said: 

"  Well,  Persiflage,  the  few  of  us  who  are  not  savages 
must  do  what  we  can  to  keep  the  sacred  flame  of  litera- 
ture burning.    Society  appreciates  us — never  forget  that." 

And  what  he  said  was  proved  true  on  the  instant,  for 
Senator  Fair,  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Crocker,  stopped,  and 
after  making  us  objects  of  envy  and  awe  to  the  vulgar 
mob  by  publicly  talking  with  us,  treated  us  to  cigars  at  a 
neighboring  stand.  Ah,  the  life  of  a  litterateur  has  its 
compensations  after  all. 

A  knot  of  us  men  about  town  were  talking  in  a  Kearny 
street  saloon  about  the  approaching  nuptials  of  a  young 
lady  who  has  long  been  an  ornament  of  our  best  society, 
when  a  young  fellow  with  red  cheeks,  and  evidently  not 
a  person  ol  fashion,  who  had  joined  the  group  at  the 
invitation  of  Dan  O'Connell,  spoke  up  and  said: 

"  Well,  I  don't  envy  the  husband." 

"  Why  not,  sir?  why  not,  sir? "  I  demanded,  rather 
angrily,  for  I  did  not  like  his  tone.  "  Do  you  presume  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  the  young  lady?" 

"  No,  old  gentleman,"  said  the  young  boor,  looking 
me  over.  "  I  have  never  laid  eyes  on  her,  but  her  name 
is  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own,  and  is  as  well  known  to 
the  public  as  if  she  were  a  politician.  She's  been  in  print 
every  week  for  years.  Every  party  she's  gone  to  has  been 
recorded.  Every  time  she  has  left  the  city  and  returned 
to  it  the  fact  has  been  printed.  Now,  to  my  mind,  this 
sort  of  publicity  rubs  the  delicacy  off  a  girl  and  makes 
her  stale.  She  may  be  an  angel,  and  a  violet  of* 
maidenly  modesty,  for  all  I  know,  but  when  a  girl's  life 
has  been  public  as  long  as  hers  has  been  I  can't  help 
fancying  her  to  be  a  bundle  of  shelf-worn  goods,  and  a 
trifle  musty  in  odor." 

"Evidently,"  I  said,  in  my  most  supercilious  manner, 
"evidently  you  are  not  a  society  man,  my  young  friend." 

"  No,"  he  said;  "  I'm  only  a  gentleman." 

I  have  no  patience  with  such  ridiculous  prejudices,  so  I 
turned  and  walked  away,  twirling  my  cane  with  some 
fierceness  I  suspect,  for  O'Connell  came  after  me  and 
tried  to  calm  me.    I  would  not  return,  however. 


One  of  the  young  fellows  at  the  club  told  a  story  last 
Monday  night  that  so  convulsed  me  with  laughter  that 
I've  had  trouble  with  my  sciatic  nerves  up  to  the  present 
moment.  There's  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Episcopal 
church — of  which  I  am  proud  to  say  I'm  a  communi- 
cant, begad,  and  I  care  not  what  scoffer  knows  it — who 
drops  into  the  rooms  of  an  afternoon  and  chats  with  us 
men  of  fashion  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  Well,  last  Sunday 
night  the  young  fellow  that  I  speak  of  had  been  drink- 
ing more  than  was  good  for  him,  and  happening  to  be  in 
the  divine's  neighborhood,  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a 
call  on  him.  The  servant,  seeing  the  young  fellow's 
state,  judiciously  said  that  the  Doctor  was  not  at  home. 
There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  the  young  man  should 
want  to  see  my  friend  the  divine,  but  the  failure  at  the 
episcopal  residence  inflamed  him  with  the  one  idea  that 
he  must  find  him  or  perish.  So  the  youth — dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  too— went  from  one  corner-grocery  and 
saloon  to  another,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Doctor's  resi- 
dence in  every  direction,  asking  if  the  divine  had  been  in 
there  during  the  evening!  On  Tuesday  I  met  my  friend 
the  divine  and  told  him  the  joke.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  many  excellent  qualities,  the  dominie's  sense  of  humor 
is  small,  and  though  tears  of  laughter  rolled  down  my 
cheeks,  the  Doctor  never  cracked  a  smile.  When  I  told 
this  sequel  of  the  joke  at  the  club  there  was  great  merri- 
ment, and  General  Barnes  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
for  a  delicate  perception  of  the  finer  shades  of  humor  he 
never  met  a  man  who  could  come  near  Persiflage. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DESERTED. 


BY  J.  E.  HENNESSY. 


The  tide  is  ebbing  and  the  white  sands  lie 
Hencath  the  waning  moon  all  still  and  bare, 

And  from  the  distant  rocks  there  comes  the  sigh 
Of  broken-hearted  spirits  of  the  air; 

The  waves  are  sobbing  low,  a  sail  refrain 

That  finds  an  echo  in  my  heart's  dull  pain. 

I  look  across  the  melancholy  waste 
Of  waters,  searching  still  with  eager  gaze 

For  phantoms  that  my  weary  brain  has  chased 
In  vain  through  all  the  long  and  dismal  days; 

For  white-winged  Hope  that  sailed  away  from  me, 

With  Love  and  Joy  and  l'cace,  across  the  sea. 

O  Love,  bright  Love,  why  did  you  hoist  your  sail 
And  drift  away?    Will  you  return  again, 

Home-wafted  by  some  favorable  gale, 
And  tired  of  distant  shores  and  trackless  main? 

If  you  come  back,  I  know  the  waves  will  cease 

Their  sobbing.    Come,  O  come,  with  Joy  and  Peace! 


DID  THE  COLONEL  GO  OR  STAY? 


BY  NATHAN  C.  KOUNS. 


I. 

The  sullen  but  orderly  retirement  of  the  Confederate 
forces  from  Grand  Gulf  to  Champion  Hill  had  culmi- 
nated in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  contest  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Big  Black  Bridge,  and  the  defiant  but  over- 
powered rebels  were  in  full  retreat  toward  Vicksburg. 
Line  after  line  of  "  Yankees"  was  crowding  forward  to 
sieze  the  little  string  of  earthworks  that  had  been  hastily 
thrown  up  before  the  bridge  parallel  with  the  river,  which 
was  still  held  by  the  Missouri  pickets  with  desperate 
tenacity,  in  order  to  give  the  defeated  army  time  to  make 
good  its  escape  into  the  intrenchments  at  Yicksburg. 
The  fight  began  to  assume  very  much  the  character  of  a 
duel  between  individual  pickets  skulking  behind  the 
earth-work  on  one  side  and  squads  and  companies  of 
soldiers  on  the  other,  when  Colonel  Lace  seeing  a  close 
line  of  battle  about  to  charge  the  breast-works  that  were 
undefended  except  by  the  scattered  pickets,  ordered  all 
who  could  swim  to  plunge  into  the  little  river  and  save 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  He  then  struck  the  spurs 
into  the  flanks  of  his  horse  and  went  thundering  down 
the  line  at  full  speed,  manifestly  making  for  the  bridge 
about  three  hundred  yards  down  the  river.  His  devoted 
men,  seeing  plainly  that  Colonel  Lace  did  not  intend  to 
surrender,  but  was  resolved  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  risk 
the  fire  of  more  than  one  regiment  at  point-blank  range, 
fell  on  their  knees  once  more  and  began  a  rapid  and 
deadly  fusilade,  in  order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  and  give  their  beloved  commander  all  the  chances 
possible  in  carrying  out  his  desperate  resolution  of  cross- 
ing the  bridge  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  foe.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  their  heroic  devotion  would  save 
him  as  the  powerful  horse  swept  on  toward  the  bridge, 
Lace  lying  along  his  back  and  neck  instead  of  sitting 
upright  in  the  saddle.  But  jthe  attention  of  the  enemy 
was  at  last  attracted  to  the  Colonel's  daring  attempt  to 
escape  capture,  and  the  guns  of  a  whole  regiment  belched 
forth  their  lire  at  his  single  person.  A  minie  bullet 
crashed  through  his  arm  just  below  the  shoulder,  tearing 
©ut  the  bone  and  almost  severing  the  limb  from  his  body. 
But  Colonel  Lace  did  not  fall  from  his  horse.  Clinging 
on  with  relentless  purpose,  he  still  plied  the  spur,  and 
soon  the  clatter  of  hoofs  resounded  from  the  bridge  as 
horse  and  rider  vanished  into  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and 
flame  that  enveloped  the  already  burning  structure. 

Colonel  Lace  had  almost  miraculously  escaped  death. 
He  clung  last  to  the  noble  steed  that  bore  him  until 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  lifted  him  from 
the  saddle  and  carried  him  away  on  a  stretcher  to  a  place 
of  greater  safety,  where  the  surgeons  at  once  amputated 
his  arm.  The  rebels  in  those  days  had  not  an  ounce  of 
surplus  flesh  upon  them  to  feed  a  fever;  their  sinews  were 
like  ropes;  the  very  privations  they  endured  enabled 
them  to  survive  wounds  and  hardships  which  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  soldiers  more  fortunately  situated;  and 
Colonel  Lace,  like  many  others,  resolutely  entered  upon 
a  long  and  irksome  convalescence. 

II. 

Grant's  irresistible  forces  worked  steadily  on  toward  the 
investment  of  tfie  brave  little  city  of  Vicksburg  and  its  gal- 
lant but  inadequate  garrison.  The  friends  of  Colonel 
Lace,  a  few  days  after  the  loss  of  his  arm,  put  him  into  a 
skiff  in  the  Yazoo  river  and  had  him  transported  up  that 
stream  to  a  point  far  beyond  immediate  danger.  Thence 
he  was  taken  by  a  planter,  who  knew  of ' '  the  family"  in  Old 
Virginia,  in  a  carriage  to  his  residence,  where  he  might 
enjoy  every  comfort  and  care  that  wealth  and  the  most 
respectful  and  hearty  hospitality  could  bestow. 

On  the  journey,  which  was  necessarily  prosecuted  in  the 
slowest  and  most  careful  manner,  the  planter,  Mr.  White, 
told  Colonel  Lace  much  about  his  own  sons,  who  were 
with  Lee  in  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia;  and  of  his 
brave  young  son-in-law,  Harry  Mode,  who  had  been 
killed  in  action  nearly  a  year  before ;  and  of  the  hopeless 
sorrow  of  the  widow,  his  daughter,  a  girl  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  realizing  the 


fact  that  her  gallant  young  husband  could  be  dead  away 
off  there  in  another  state,  but  was  still  certain  that  he 
lived  and  was  constantly  expecting  his  return. 

"  She  will  run  to  meet  almost  every  stranger  that  visits 
the  house,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  and  will  look  at 
him  quietly  and  steadily  until  she  becomes  satisfied  that 
he  is  not  her  Harry,  and  then  turn  sadly  away,  until 
having  regained  her  composure  of  mind  she  will  greet 
him  as  ladies  usually  do." 

"  Does  she  appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  normal  con- 
dition in  other  respects?"  inquired  Colonel  Lace. 

"  Entirely  so,"  answered  Mr.  White.  "  But  you  must 
not  be  surprised  or  annoyed  if  my  sorely  stricken  child 
should  scan  your  features  closely.  She  will  soon  master 
her  delusion  and  welcome  you  as  any  other  lady  would 
do." 

As  the  carriage  rolled  up  the  broad  way  from  the  front 
gate  to  the  house,  the  old  man  exclaimed : 

"  Yonder  is  Lida  at  the  window  now,  watching  for  poor 
Harry." 

Carefully  supported  by  the  old  planter  and  by  his  own 
stalwart  darkey  Andy,  Colonel  Lace  got  out  of  the  carriage 
and  was  making  his  slow  and  toilsome  way  up  the  stepsof  the 
piazza,  every  one  of  which  tried  his  strength  sorely  and 
made  him  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  man  who  has  lost 
an  arm  does  not  "  balance  "  rightly  on  his  feet,  and  really 
has  to  learn  how  to  walk  again,  when  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful woman  came  bounding  out  of  the  hall  and  sprang 
half-way  down  the  steps  to  meet  him,  laughing  and  cry- 
ing together  in  a  paroxysm  of  joy  at  his  coming. 

"  Oh,  Harry  darling!  "  she  cried,  "  I  knew  you  would 
come  back  to  me!"  And  she  flitted  up  to  him,  threw 
her  arms  about  him  and  kissed  his  forehead,  cheek  and 
mouth,  chattering  like  a  bird  all  the  while.  "  They  said 
you  would  never  come  back,  but  I  knew  better,  and  re- 
fused to  put  on  mourning  for  you.  See  my  white  dress, 
Harry  dear,  and  the  roses  that  you  loved  to  have  me 
wear!"  Then,  observing  the  Colonel's  extreme  pallor 
and  weakness  and  the  loss  of  his  arm,  she  shoved  herself 
in  between  the  Colonel  and  his  darkey,  and  twining  her 
arms  around  him,  burst  into  tears,  crying  out:  "Poor 
fellow!   Come,  and  I  will  help  you  up  the  steps." 

And  she  and  her  father  together  "steadied  him  up" 
until  they  got  to  the  top.  Then  instantly  she  called 
to  a  servant  to  bring  out  a  large  arm-chair,  and  with  her 
arms  still  clasped  around  him,  she  aided  him  to  sink 
gently  down  upon  the  seat.  Falling  upon  her  knees  be- 
side him,  she  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  and 
^a/ing  up  into  his  face  with  infinite  love  and  pity,  she 
said: 

"  Poor  Harry,  do  you  suffer  much? " 

The  Colonel  hardly  knew  what  reply  to  make;  but 
looking  kindly  into  her  beaming  eyes,  he  said: 

"  I  suffer  no  great  pain,  but  am  so  weak  that  every 
movement  wearies  me." 

"Never  mind  it,  dear  Harry,"  she  chirruped;  "I 
will  soon  nurse  you  back  into  health  and  strength  again; 
and  I'll  begin  with  some  cake  and  wine  right  now.'' 

She  tripped  buoyantly  away  to  get  the  refreshments. 
The  planter  and  his  wife  were  greatly  troubled  by  her 
conduct,  and  the  old  man  said : 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  do,  Colonel  Lace.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  Lida  has  ever  insisted  that  any  stranger 
was  her  husband,  after  having  heard  his  voice;  but  she 
seems  to  be  unable  to  get  rid  of  her  delusion  now." 

"  Let  her  alone,"  said  Colonel  Lace ;  "  perhaps  she  will 
gradually  discover  her  mistake.  At  any  rate  I  think  it 
would  be  cruel,  if  not  dangerous,  to  use  any  thing  like 
compulsion  with  her." 

In  a  few  minutes  Lida  came  tripping  back  with  cake 
and  a  bottle  of  wine.  She  filled  a  glass  and  held  it  lov- 
ingly to  Colonel  Lace's  lips,  and  with  her  own  fingers 
broke  off  bits  of  the  cake  and  placed  them  in  his  mouth. 
When  he  had  taken  the  small  quantity  which  his  debili- 
tated condition  rendered  proper,  she  drew  his  wasted 
cheek  for  a  moment  close  to  her  bosom,  kissed  his  eyes 
and  mouth,  and  then  with  the  waiter  in  her  hand  she 
glided  back  into  the  house. 

Lida's  mother  looked  after  her  with  tearful  eyes,  saying : 
"I  know  not  what  to  think  of  my  poor  daughter.  She 
has  been  all  the  time  perfectly  quiet  and  sensible  about 
every  thing  except  the  death  of  Harry  Mode ;  but  while 
she  would  never  believe  that  he  was  dead,  and  seemed 
constantly  awaiting  his  return,  she  has  never  before  insisted 
that  he  had  come." 

She  arose  and  followed  Lida. 

Clasping  her  stricken  daughter  in  her  arms,  she  broke 
down  completely,  and  with  tears  and  sobs  exclaimed  : 
"  O  Lida,  my  child,  my  child  !  It  is  not  Harry  at  all ! 
He  is  Colonel  Lace  of  Missouri !  Lida,  rouse  yourself  and 
shake  off  this  strange  delusion.  It  is  not  Harry,  Lida 
darling.    Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  not  Harry!" 

But  Lida  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  stature,  and  turn- 
ing upon  her  mother  with  a  proud,  passionate  face,  ex- 
claimed: 

"  It  is  like  the  lie  they  all  told  me — that  my  husband 
was  dead !  It  is  a  conspiracy  to  actually  lie  a  wife  out  of 
her  husband!  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  it,"  she 
cried,  with  ringing  voice  and  a  dangerous  light  in  her 
splendid  eyes,  "not  another  word  of  it  from  anybody — 
not  another  word  I" 

And  she  darted  out  into  the  veranda  again,  and  falling 


upon  her  knees  beside  the  chair  of  Colonel  Lace,  threw 
her  arms  once  more  around  him  and  wept  passionately. 

It  was  a  strange  and  embarrassing  position  for  all  of 
them.  Colonel  Lace  laid  his  only  hand  upon  her  head 
and  softly  stroked  her  shining  hair  until  her  passionate 
anger  and  grief  seemed  to  have  exhausted  themselves. 
Then,  seeking  escape  from  a  situation  so  painful,  he  said 
to  the  father: 

"  I  am  so  very  weak  that  I  would  prefer  to  go  to  my 
room  and  lie  down,  if  it  is  entirely  convenient." 

Instantly  Lida  sprang  up,  saying:  "Forgive  me,  dear 
Harry ;  I  was  so  glad  to  have  you  back  again  that  I  half- 
forgot  your  wound." 

She  called  the  household  servants  and  directed  them 
to  take  up  the  chair  in  which  the  Colonel  sat  and  carry 
him  up  stairs,  which  they  did.  At  the  head  of  the  stair- 
way Lida's  mother  beckoned  them  to  take  Colonel  Lace 
into  the  room  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall,  and  they 
started  to  do  so;  but  Lida  sprang  forward,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  ringing  voice. 

"Not  that  room,  idiots!  Not  that  way!  Take  my 
husband  into  my  own  room." 

With  an  imperious  gesture  she  pointed  them  to  the 
door  upon  the  other  side  of  the  hall.  Andy  looked  to  his 
master  for  directions.  With  a  movement  of  his  hand 
Colonel  Lace  pointed  to  the  door  of  Lida's  room,  saying: 

"  Yes;  for  the  present,  at  least." 

The  Colonel  was  so  weak  that  as  soon  as  they  had  set 
down  his  chair  in  Lida's  room  he  fainted  away,  and  Lida 
sprink.ed  water  upon  his  face  to  bring  him  to.  As  soon 
as  he  had  regained  consciousness  she  flitted  down  stairs  to 
get  such  restoratives  as  the  house  furnished,  in  order  to 
have  them  in  readiness  if  there  should  again  be  any  need 
of  them.  Andy  immediately  undressed  his  master  and 
tucked  him  comfortably  away  in  bed. 

As  soon  as  Lida  returned  with  the  restoratives  which 
she  deemed  it  prudent  to  have  at  hand,  she  assumed  di- 
rection of  everything,  and  making  all  of  them  leave  the 
room,  she  sat  beside  the  Colonel's  bed.  Colonel  Lace 
said  to  her : 

"  It  was  a  close  call,  Lida,  and  my  shoulder  is  far  from 
healed.  The  slightest  exertion  might  prove  fatal,  and 
you  are  not  strong  enough  to  move  me.  You  must  put 
me  in  charge  of  Andy,  who  knows  how  to  attend  upon 
me  perfectly." 

At  first  she  refused  to  have  any  one  near  him  but  her- 
self, but  finally  agreed  that  a  lounge  should  be  placed  in 
the  hall,  near  the  door,  for  Andy,  so  that  he  might  be  at 
hand  if  needed.    Then  she  said  : 

"  Now,  Harry,  I  will  sit  here  beside  you,  and  you  must 
try  to  sleep.  Sleep  will  do  you  more  good  than  any  thing 
else." 

She  kissed  him  tenderly,  and  with  a  sigh  the  weary 
Colonel  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  he  fell  into  a  deep 
and  placid  sleep;  and  for  some  hours  his  exhausted 
frame  drew  health  and  strength  from  "tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer." 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  he  awoke  and  found 
his  beautiful  custodian  sitting  quietly  beside  him.  He 
had  hardly  opened  his  eyes  before  he  felt  her  wife-like 
kiss  upon  his  face  and  heard  her  loving  voice: 

"O  Harry  darling,  you  have  had  a  nice  long  sleep; 
and  you  are  better  for  it,  ain't  you,  dear? " 

"Yes,"  answered  Colonel  Lace;  "I  feel  much  re- 
freshed, but  weaker  than  a  child.  Lida,  you  are  keeping 
yourself  too  closely  here.  I  want  you  to  walk  about  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  You  shall  not  make  yourself  a 
prisoner  on  my  account." 

"  Oh,  I  am  young  and  strong,  and  never  get  sick,"  she 
said,  joyously.  "  I  am  going  to  stay  with  you,  Harry, 
until  you  are  well  enough  to  go  out  with  me.  But  kiss 
me  now,  and  I  will  run  down  to  the  kitchen  and  prepare 
you  a  supper  with  my  own  hands." 

Her  glorious  eyes  gazed  into  his  with  calm,  untroubled 
tenderness.  Colonel  Lace  placed  his  hand  upon  her 
girlish  head  and  kissed  her  mouth  almost  with  reverence, 
and  Lida  tripped  away  as  happy  as  a  bird.  Her  mother 
came  into  the  room. 

"  Do  you  think,"  she  said,  "  that  Lida  is  becoming  at 
all  conscious  of  her  mistake  in  taking  you  to  be  poor 
Harry  Mode? " 

"  1  see  nothing  to  indicate  it.  She  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  I  am  her  husband." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do,"  sighed  the  old  lady;  "  I  fear 
her  delusion  will  cause  you  much  annoyance,  and  I  can- 
not hazard  a  guess  as  to  w  hat  effect  this  strange  hallucina- 
tion may  have  upon  the  poor  child  herself." 

"  It  is  very  pitiful  and  touching,"  said  Colonel  Lace. 
"  I  have  seen  nothing  in  all  the  sorrows  caused  by  this 
cruel  war  so  sad  and  strange.  I  think  she  had  better  be 
left  to  go  her  own  way  for  the  present.  Compulsion  of 
any  kind  might  be  fatal  to  her  reason.  To-morrow,  if 
you  can  get  her  out  of  sight  for  awhile,  it  would  probably 
be  better  to  have  me  taken  away.  She  would  notice  my 
absence,  perhaps,  but  you  might  easily  persuade  her  that 
she  had  only  been  dreaming  of  Harry's  return." 

"  But  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  that  she  may 
insist  upon  passing  the  night  with  you." 

"  If  she  does  so,  do  not  oppose  her  too  sternly,"  said 
Colonel  Lace.  "  In  my  present  debilitated  condition 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  impropriety  in  her  doing 
so;  and  besides,  madam,  I  am  a  gentleman." 
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Southern  people  know  that  this  expression  implies  the 
highest,  most  imperative  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  that 
God  or  social  law  can  impose  on  the  human  conscience. 

The  old  lady  at  once  became  more  cheerful ;  and  she 
and  Colonel  Lace  discussed  in  confidential  terms  the 
strange  condition  of  her  beautiful  daughter's  mind  and 
the  best  way  of  proceeding  with  her,  until  Lida  returned 
bringing  a  tray  containing  the  supper  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  She  placed  the  tray  on  a  table,  and  bending 
over  Colonel  Lace,  made  him  put  his  arm  over  her 
shoulder,  wound  her  arms  about  him  and  raised  him  into 
a  sitting  posture  and  propped  him  up  with  pillows.  Ty- 
ing a  napkin  carefully  under  his  chin,  she  began  to  feed 
him  like  a  child,  chattering  away  all  the  time  as  if  he  were 
her  husband. 

Replacing  the  cups  and  dishes  upon  the  tray  and  kiss- 
ing the  Colonel  good-bye,  she  and  her  mother  went  down 
stairs  to  supper. 

But  very  soon  she  was  back  in  Colonel  Lace's  room, 
flitting  noiselessly  here  and  there,  "tidying  things  up  a 
little,"  giving  a  wonderful  air  of  comfort  to  everything 
she  touched.  Then  she  sat  down  by  him  again, and  tak- 
ing his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  she  looked  at  him  with 
strange,  pleading  tenderness  in  her  beautiful  face  and 
eyes,  saying: 

'.'  Harry  dear,  you  have  talked  so  little  to  me  since  you 
came  home.  Tell  me,  husband,  tell  me  that  you  love 
me  yet." 

Colonel  Lace  was  touched  by  her  words  and  manner, 
and  his  fine  dark  eyes  grew  moist  with  tenderness  and 
compassion  as  he  answered: 

"Surely,  Lida,  you  know  I  love  you.  But  I  am  so 
weak  that  I  speak  slowly  and  with  effort,  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult even  to  fix  attention  upon  any  thing.  A  man  as 
near  death's  door  as  I  have  been — perhaps  am  even  now — 
ought  to  eat  and  sleep  like  an  infant,  thinking  of  nothing. 
You  soothe  me  by  your  presence,  but  you  must  not  make 
me  talk." 

"Then  I  will  not  do  so.  Be  as  quiet  as  you  like.  I 
know  you  love  me."  * 

"  Yes,"  said  Colonel  Lace,  "  don't  doubt  it.  But  you 
ought  to  go  to  another  room,  and  secure  a  good  night's 
rest.  Andy  is  strong  and  faithful,  and  knows  perfectly 
how  to  care  for  me." 

"No,"  she  answered,  quietly  but  decidedly;  "a  wife 
who  cannot  take  care  of  her  wounded  husband  don't  de- 
serve to  have  him.  I  will  not  surrender  my  privilege  of 
nursing  you  back  to  health  to  any  one." 

The  old  folks  came  in  and  sat  with  them.  Their  con- 
versation was  desultory  and  in  low  tones,  Colonel  Lace 
taking  no  part  therein.  Finally  it  became  bedtime,  and 
Lida's  mother  suggested  that  she  go  into  another  room, 
and  leave  the  Colonel  to  Andy's  care.  Colonel  Lace 
added  to  her  cautious  advice  these  words  :  "  You  know, 
Lida,  dear,  that  my  convalescence  must  necessarily  be 
protracted,  and  if  you-  stay  with  me  day  and  night  you 
will  be  worn  out  long  before  I  get  well." 

But  all  arguments  were  merely  thrown  away  upon  her. 
Seeing  that  dangerous  light  which  had  terrified  her 
mother  in  the  morning  begin  to  glint  from  her  eyes  again, 
they  were  constrained  to  let  her  have  her  own  way. 
Having  bidden  her  parents  good-night  at  the  door,  she 
turned  down  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  set  a  small  screen 
between  it  and  the  Colonel's  eyes,  so  that  the  light  would 
not  annoy  him,  and  then  sat  down  upon  a  low  stool  and 
quietly  undressed  herself.  She  put  on  her  nightgown,  let 
down  her  luxuriant  hair,  knelt  at  his  bedside,  taking  his 
wasted  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  bowing  her  head  upon 
them,  thanked  God  for  her  husband's  return  and  prayed 
for  his  speedy  recovery.  Then  she  lay  down  beside  him, 
crept  up  close,  and  kissed  him,  saying,  "Good-night, 
darling."  Colonel  Lace  answered  fervently,  "Good- 
night, and  God  bless  you !"  and  soon  both  slept  peace- 
fully. 

How  long  Lida  had  been  sleeping  she  did  not  know, 
but  she  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Colonel  Lace  mur- 
muring in  his  feverish   slumber,  in  low,  stern  tones: 

."  Steady,  men,  steady  !  Aim  low  and  fire  fast !  Pass  the 
word  down  the  line!   Steady,  men,  steady!" 

Lida  raised  herself  up  on  one  arm  and  hung  over  the 
sleeper  lovingly,  watching  him  with  proud  and  curious 
eyes — her  warrior  husband,  she  thought,  fighting  the 
battle  over  in  his  troubled  sleep.  Then  his  vision 
changed,  mysteriously  influenced  perhaps  by  her  intense 
gaze.    "  So  young!  so  sad  !  so  beautiful !"  he  murmured. 

, "  It  is  the  most  pitiful  thing  that  ever  happened  in  the 
world!"  He  was  quiet  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  began 
again:  "If  I  had  no  wife  I  would  stay  here  and  marry 
Lida,  and  she  should  never  know  that  Harry  died." 

The  beautiful  young  woman  that  bent  above  the  crip- 
pled soldier  felt  a  tense  cord  snap  in  her  brain,  and  the 
clutch  of  an  icy  hand  seemed  suddenly  to  relax  its  hold 
upon  her  heart.  A  momentary  tremor  convulsed  her 
form,  and  then  the  hot,  blinding  tears  came  thick  and 
fast. 

"  He  is  not  Harry,"  she  sobbed.  Her  sobbing  woke 
Colonel  Lace.  Seeing  him  awake,  she  continued :  "Oh, 
sir,  I  thought  you  were  my  husband  until  this  moment; 
and  even  now  I  love  you  just  as  I  loved  him.  But  what 
must  you  think  of  me  ! " 

A  burning  blush  suffused  her  face,  and  she  hastily 
started  to  leave  his  side ;  but  Colonel  Lace  seized  her 
hand  and  carried  it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  saying : 


"  I  think  you  are  a  good  and  noble  woman,  and  that 
we  have  saved  your  reason  by  letting  you  alone.  I  un- 
derstand it  all.  No  explanation  could  make  it  any 
clearer,  and  none  is  needed.  Do  not  fear  that  I  or  any 
one  else  will  misjudge  you,  Lida." 

She  blushed  until  the  rosy  tinge  suffused  her  neck  and 
gleaming  shoulders,  as  she  said:  "Thank  you,  sir. 
Good-bye ;  I  must  at  once  leave  you  alone." 

"Nay,  nay,  Lida,"  said  Colonel  Lace;  "remain 
quietly  just  where  you  are,  and  in  the  morning  go  to  your 
mother  and  tell  her  that  you  have  discovered  your  error, 
and  that  you  are  past  all  danger  of  any  return  of  the 
same  delusion.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  away. 
You  have  been  so  good  to  me  that  I  have  felt  your  sor- 
row as  my  own." 

She  lay  down  again,  still  freely  weeping.  "  I  am  con- 
tent," she  said.  "  You  have  been  most  tender  and  most 
wise,  and  I  thank  you  heartily.  I  could  never  believe 
that  Harry  was  really  dead ;  and  if  they  had  forced  that 
knowledge  on  me  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad.  But 
all  at  once  it  came  to  me  so  quietly  and  so  clearly — not  like 
a  new  bereavement  at  all,  but  as  if  I  had  just  heard  of  a 
death  that  happened  long  ago." 

"  What  do  you  think  removed  the  delusion  under  which 
you  labored  so  painfully  that  we  were  all  anxious  for 
you? " 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  Harry,  and  I  think  that  some 
words  you  murmured  in  your  sleep  first  undeceived  me. 
But  sleep  again  ;  I  will  remain  here  with  you." 

Yery  quickly  Colonel  Lace,  whom  every  movement  or 
exertion  soon  tired  out,  did  sleep  again.  I.ida  lay  beside 
him,  quietly  weeping,  all  the  silent  hours  until  the  light 
of  dawn  came  pulsing  through  the  windows.  Then  she 
arose  and  dressed  herself,  and  passed  noiselessly  out  of  the 
room  while  Colonel  Lace  still  slept. 

At  the  hour  for  breakfast  Lida  came  again,  bearing  in 
her  hands  his  tray,  and  with  a  kindly  smile  upon  her  wan, 
tear-dabbled  face,  she  said : 

"  Good  morning,  Colonel  Lace.  I  have  brought  your 
breakfast;  for  you  shall  continue  to  be  my  patient,  if  you 
so  desire." 

"  I  do  desire  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  for  it  almost  com- 
pensates a  soldier  for  being  shot  to  be  so  kindly  cared  for 
by  one  so  much  esteemed." 

Things  went  on  in  the  same  way  day  after  day.  The 
faithful  Andy  moved  his  lounge  into  the  Colonel's  room 
and  was  his  nurse  at  night,  but  Lida  brought  up  his  meals 
and  was  his  constant  attendant  during  the  day;  until 
slowly  but  surely  Colonel  Lace  began  to  get  strong  enough 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  steps  and  to  join  the  family  at 
the  table,  and  sometimes  in  the  parlor  or  upon  the  piazza. 
Then  as  he  grew  stronger  Lida  took  him  out  to  ride — at 
first  in  her  buggy,  after  awhile  on  horse-back.  Finally 
they  began  to  take  long  walks  together,  and  at  length 
Colonel  Lace  was  nearly  well  again. 

III. 

During  his  long  convalescence  the  words  that  had 
passed  Lida's  lips  almost  unconsciously  when  the  great 
strain  of  her  hopeless  grief  for  Harry  first  gave  way — "  I 
thought  you  were  my  husband  until  this  moment,  and  even 
now  I  love  you  just  as  I  loved  him  " — rang  tremulously 
in  both  of  their  hearts,  but  neither  ever  made  even  the 
slightest  allusion  to  them.  They  loved  each  other  pas- 
sionately, and  both  of  them  knew  it  perfectly  well, 
although  both  conscientiously  endeavored  to  smother 
every  word  or  sigh  or  glance  that  might  even  inadvert- 
ently give  utterance  to  the  truth  which  had  become  the 
controlling  power  of  both  their  hearts. 

Poor  Lida's  task  was  hardest.  Her  belief  that  he  was 
her  husband  had  given  her  up  in  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing to  Colonel  Lace  as  thoroughly  as  if  she  had  been 
married  to  him  instead  of  to  Harry.  She  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  her  eyes  from  seeking  his,  hard  for  her 
to  withhold  her  hands  from  offering  caresses,  and  harder 
still  to  realize  that  he  belonged  to  a  wife  whom  she  had 
never  seen  and  never  even  heard  of,  except  from  words 
which  he  had  uttered  in  his  troubled  sleep.  But  Lida 
was  an  upright,  conscientious  woman ;  and  realizing  her 
own  weakness  by  reason  of  the  love  she  bore  him,  she 
imagined  that  by  talking  to  Colonel  Lace  about  his  wife 
she  could  realize  the  fact  of  that  wife's  existence  and 
rights,  and  so  build  up  a  visible,  tangible  barrier  between 
him  and  herself  that  would  better  enable  her  to  withstand 
the  yearning  love  that  had  mastered  her  being;  and 
although  this  task  was  a  difficult  one,  she  determined  not 
to  flinch  from  the  performance  of  it.  Accordingly,  one 
evening  when  they  sat  together  on  a  rustic  bench  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  with  a  white  face  and  rigid  lips, 
but  quietly  and  courteously,  she  said  : 

"  Colonel,  have  you  heard  from  your  wife  since  you 
were  wounded  at  the  Big  Black  Bridge?" 

"  No,  Lida.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  no  mail  facil- 
ities between  here  and  the  North.  We  write  letters  occa- 
sionally, and  await  an  opportunity  to  send  them  through 
the  lines  by  some  one  going  to  Missouri  on  recruiting 
service.  We  seldom  ever  know  whether  the  letters  reach 
their  destination  or  not.  Very  rarely,  in  the  same  way, 
letters  reach  the  Missouri  soldiers,  and  all  the  news  items 
of  these  are  circulated  through  the  whole  body  of  our 
troops."  With  a  weary  sigh,  he  added,  "I  have  not 
heard  a  word  from  my  wife,  nor  of  her,  for  three  long 
years.  I  know  not,  indeed,  whether  she  is  dead  or  liv- 
ing." 


"  Have  you  any  children? " 

"  None,  except  an  adopted  daughter,  who  must  now  be 
almost  grown." 

There  was  a  convulsive  twitching  at  poor  Lida's  heart. 
The  barrier  she  had  sought  to  raise  between  herself  and 
him  was  no  defense  at  all.  It  seemed  to  her  hard  and 
cruel  that  their  lives  should  be  made  wretched  by  this 
mere  shadow  of  a  wife — possibly,  but  not  probably,  liv- 
ing— in  the  enemy's  country  away  beyond  the  Missouri 
river,  who  had  not  been  even  heard  of  for  three  weary 
years. 

"  Perhaps,"  murmured  Lida,  musingly,  "  the  poor  lady 
long  since  died ;  else  you  must  have  heard  from  her,  or 
of  her,  at  least." 

The  thought  which  Lida  almost  unconsciously  uttered 
for  the  first  time  forced  itself  distinctly  upon  the  mind  of 
her  companion.  For  an  instant  their  eyes  met,  and  they 
looked  into  each  other's  very  heart ;  then,  swayed  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  he  threw  his  arm  about  her,  and  her 
head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder  while  their  lips  met  in  a  long 
passionate  kiss,  and  everything  was  forgotten  but  their 
mutual  love.  , 

Soon,  however,  Colonel  Lace  gently  disengaged  him- 
self from  her  embrace,  and  rising  to  his  feet  he  strode 
down  the  pathway  leading  through  the  orchard  into  the 
adjoining  forest,  where  he  wandered  about  for  hours, 
utterly  wretched,  self-condemned,  writhing  under  his  own 
contempt.  He  cursed  himself  as  recreant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  on  which  his  whole  life  had  been  builded. 
"  Besides,  madam,  I  am  a  gentleman,"  he  had  boastfully 
said  to  Lida's  mother,  repeating  the  shibboleth  of  all  his 
tribe,  as  if  there  were  some  potent  magic  in  the  words 
that  could  stifle  passion  and  dig  up  and  cast  out  of  the 
heart  every  root  of  feeling  or  of  thought  that  might  possibly 
grow  into  some  shape  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.  But 
now  he  repeated  the  words  as  if  they  seared  his  lips.  Oh, 
what  a  fool  and  criminal  he  felt  himself  to  be !  He  was 
false  to  the  trusting  old  people  that  had  taken  him,  almost 
at  the  point  of  death,  into  their  home  and  into  their  hearts. 
He  had  repaid  their  kindness  by  an  ingratitude  of  the 
basest  and  most  cowardly  kind.  A  girl — young,  suffering, 
beautiful— was  cast  by  the  sad  circumstances  upon  his 
honor  for  protection.  He  had  been  too  weak  and  silly 
to  protect  her  against  himself;  he  had  permitted  her  to 
love  him;  he  had  permitted  himself  to  love  her;  he  had 
permitted  the  mutual  confession  of  their  love;  and  he 
was  a  married  man!  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  wife  was  dead. 
But  he  did  not  know  it,  and  his  conduct  was  just  as  vile 
as  if  he  knew  that  she  still  lived.  He  had  yielded  only 
for  a  moment.  Yes,  but  he  had  yielded.  A  "gentle- 
man," forsooth!  He  was  no  better  than  a  scrub;  and 
never  again,  if  he  should  live  a  thousand  years,  would  he 
be  restored  to  that  confidence  in  his  own  honor  and 
integrity  which  had  been  the  glory  of  his  life. 
How  could  he  trust  himself  again  ?  What  right 
had  he  to  remain  there  at  all  ?  It  was  not  even  yet 
too  late  to  avoid  the  worst  and  most  dishonorable 
consequences  of  his  own  criminal  weakness.  He 
would  not  betray  the  wife  that  had  loved  him  and  given 
herself  to  him.  He  would  not  desecrate  God's  sacra- 
ment of  marriage.  He  would  not  drag  down  the  girl, 
whose  very  sorrows  ought  to  have  made  her  sacred  to 
him,  into  a  life  of  perpetual  degradation  and  fear. 

But  he  could  no  longer  trust  himself.  He  could  not 
risk  another  interview  with  Lida.  He  would  flee  from 
the  place  that  very  night.  He  would  go  secretly,  without 
leave-taking.  He  would  leave  a  note  upon  his  table,  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  suddenly  and  imperatively  called 
away,  but  hoped  that  he  might  sometime  be  able  to  show 
his  heartfelt  gratitude  for  their  great  kindness.  Andy 
should  drive  him  to  the  railroad  station  that  very  night, 
and  then  away  —  anywhere,  everywhere  —  beyond  the 
reach  of  this  terrible  temptation. 

The  night  was  clear  and  beautiful.  The  house  seemed 
buried  in  profoundest  slumber.  Andy  came  softly  to 
Colonel  Lace's  door  and  whispered  that  the  buggy  was 
waiting.  The  open  letter  lay  upon  the  table.  The 
Colonel  told  Andy  to  carry  his  valise  down,  and  that  he 
would  follow  immediately.  Then  Colonel  Lace  crept 
noiselessly  down  the  stairway,  lightly  opened  the  door, 
stepped  swiftly  out  into  the  moonlight's  wide  and  silent 
sea  and  passed  around  the  corner  of  the  house  toward  the 
stables. 

As  he  strode  rapidly  toward  the  gate  a  white  figure 
flitted  out  of  the  side  entrance  to  the  house  and  inter- 
cepted him.  It  was  Lida.  In  a  moment  her  arms  were 
twined  around  him,  her  face  was  buried  in  his  bosom, 
and  she  was  convulsively  weeping. 

"Come  back  to  me,  my  love,  my  life,  come  back! 
The  poor  lady  yonder  in  Missouri  must  have  died,  or  else 
you  would  have  heard  of  her.  Come  back  and  marry  me, 
and  I  will  run  the  risk!" 

Then  a  strange  glory  of  sudden  passion  burned  in  the 

man's  white  and  rigid  face,  and  Colonel  Lace  what 

did  he  do?  Did  he  go  or  stay?  What  would  you  have 
done  under  these  strange  circumstances? 


Queen  Victoria  has  signified  her  pleasure  that  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  the  distinguished  historian,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Modern  History 
at  Oxford,  on  its  being  vacated  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  Bishop- 
elect  of  Chester. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SIERRA  BUTTE  MINE 


A.  True  iStory. 


BY  OTTO  GREENHOOD. 


On  a  cold  stormy  night  last  winter  a  coterie  of  old-timers 
were  huddled  about  a  cheerful  hotel  fire  relating  their 
Pacific  coast  experience  of  thirty  and  more  years  past. 
These  men  were  nearly  all  strangers  to  each  other,  but 
the  hot  whiskies  which  the  inclement  night  justified  soon 
established  a  temporary  fraternity  among  them  and  inter- 
estingly stimulated  their  imagination. 

"I  shall  never  forget  Sylvester  night,  '53,"  solemnly 
observed  one  of  the  party— a  man  whose  tout  ensemble  nave 
assurance  that  he  had  grown  aged  in  the  ungrateful  occu- 
pation of  prospecting  for  mines  which  it  had  never  been 
his  good  fortune  to  find.  "  Hut  for  a  circumstance  which 
happened  on  that  night  the  famous  Sierra  Butte  mine, 
from  which  so  many  millions  of  gold  have  been  extracted, 
might  have  remained  undeveloped  to  this  day,  perhaps," 
continued  he,  dreamily,  as  if  he  were  retrospectively  peer- 
ing into  a  vista  of  years. 

The  listeners  pressed  the  old  man  to  proceed  with  his 
narrative  and  relate  what  he  knew  in  connection  with 
that  famous  discovery.  Another  glass  of  hot,  steaming 
whisky,  and  his  tongue  was  loosened. 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  began  the  pioneer  prospector,  "  but 
it's  gos[>el  truth,  every  word  of  it.  I  was  mining  in  one  of 
the  numerous  small  camps  that  surrounded  Downieville, 
Sierra  county,  California,  in  '52;  and  while  there  I  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  a  family  who  shall  be 
designated  as  Smith,  but  that  was  not  their  name.  The 
family  consisted  of  the  husband — a  man  about  forty  years 
of  age,  dark-visaged  and  very  passionate— his  wife  and 
two  little  ones,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

"  Mrs.  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  angelic  women  I 
ever  knew,  and  she  was  more  than  handsome  of  form  and 
feature.  Her  mild  and  considerate  nature  won  for  her 
the  warmest  friendship  of  the  people  for  miles  around. 
Minnie,  as  her  closest  friends  called  her,  was  indeed  a 
ministering  angel  in  that  camp.  She  was  always  the  first 
beside  the  couch  of  the  sick,  were  it  that  of  minister  or  gam- 
bler; and  her  kind  nursing  proved  more  efficacious  in 
most  instances  than  the  doctor's  unpalatable  doses. 

"  But  early  in  the  spring  of  '53  there  fell  a  blighting 
shadow  upon  the  household  of  the  Smiths.  Smith  had 
suddenly  acquired  a  destructive  appetite  tor  strong  drink, 
and  taken  to  associating  with  a  very  handsome  but 
unquestionably  immoral  woman  who  had  but  recently 
arrived  from  the  'States.'  These  facts  could  not  long 
remain  concealed  in  a  small  mining  camp,  and  after 
Smith  had  been  unavailingly  threatened  with  condign 
punishment  unless  he  returned  to  the  straighter  path,  the 
immoral  woman  was  expatriated. 

"This  procedure,  however,  instead  of  restoring  sun- 
shine and  happiness  to  the  cabin  ot  the  Smiths,  tended  to 
render  a  bad  condition  of  affairs  worse.  The  frail  woman 
moved  to  Downieville,  whither  she  was  soon  followed  by 
her  infatuated  paramour,  who  from  that  time  on  would 
only  visit  his  home  when  he  wished  to  extort  some  of 
Minnie's  hard-earned  money. 

"About  dusk,  on  Sylvester  eve,  '53,  our  camp  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Smith  had  killed  his  mis- 
tress in  Downieville  and  a  man  who  had  supplanted 
him  in  her  affections.  Several  of  us  miners  at  once  rode 
over  to  Downieville,  where  we  found  every  one  greatly 
excited. 

"  In  the  meantime  Smith  had  made  his  escape,  and  not 
until  nearly  midnight  did  it  occur  to  any  one  to  pursue  the 
murderer.  The  necessity  for  such  action  eventually  made 
itself  apparent,  and  at  midnight — a  crispy,  cold  moonlight 
night — a  score  of  well-mounted  men  who  harbored  no 
mercy  for  the  murderer  scoured  the  surrounding  country 
for  him.  I  belonged  to  a  posse  of  five  in  command  of 
A.  S.  McMillan,  and  after  riding  in  an  easterly  direction 
for  twelve  miles  we  heard  a  cry  for  help  coming  from 
a  washout  twenty  feet  deep  in  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  upon  approaching  recognized  it  as  the  voice  of  the 
assassin.  Three  of  the  posse  were  ordered  to  Downieville 
for  appliances  requisite  to  bring  Smith  to  the  surface.  In 
the  meantime  McMillan  and  I  remained  on  guard. 

"For  a  half-hour  or  more  we  conversed  with  the  un- 
fortunate wretch,  who  informed  us  that  jealousy  stimu- 
lated by  drink  prompted  the  commission  of  his  crime, 
and  while  yet  drunk  he  fell  into  the  washout  in  his  en- 
deavor to  elude  the  authorities.  Soon  thereafter  he 
ceased  speaking  and  nothing  could  elicit  another  reply 
from  him. 

"Several  hours  elapsed  before  the  rest  of  our  posse 
returned,  and  while  seriously  discussing  the  tragedy  Mc- 
Millan suddenly  and  abruptly  cried  out,  '  Old  boy,  there 
is  a  big  quartz  mine  hereabouts  ! '  showing  me  a  wonder- 
fully rich  piece  of  float-rock  he  had  accidently  picked  up. 
Just  then  our  minds  were  diverted  from  the  subject  as  our 
comrades,  accompanied  by  several  hundred  Downie- 
villans,  a  wagon,  ladders,  etc.,  hove  in  sight.  Shortly 
thereafter  Smith's  corpse  was  brought  to  the  surface  from 
the  depths  of  the  washout  and  conveyed  to  the  widow's 
cabin. 

"  The  night  following  that  day  Joe  Stewart,  a  great- 
hearted gambler  who  during  a  serious  illness  had  been 
sisterly  cared  for  by  Minnie  Smith,  jumped  upon  a  table 


in  the  principal  gambling  house  of  Downieville,  while  the 
games  were  running  in  full  blast,  and  cried  out : 

"  '  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  house  who  can  appreciate  the 
disinterested  devotion  of  a  good  pure  woman,  I  want  him 
to  contribute  every  dollar  he  can  spare  for  the  relief  of 

Mrs.  Minnie  Smith,  of  's  Bar;  I'll  set  the  ball  a-roll- 

ing  with  $500  !'  and  he  accordingly  dropped  twenty-five 
double  eagles  into  a  gunnysack,  one  side  of  which  he 
held  with  his  teeth  and  the  other  with  his  left  hand. 

"  I  do  not  tell  an  untruth,"  continued  the  pioneer 
prospector,  "  when  I  say  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  there  was  more  than  $5,000  in  that  gunnysack. 

"The  day  subsequent  to  the  burial  of  Smith's  remains 
Stewart  and  I  visited  the  widow  to  present  her  with  the 
subscribed  money.  When  she  learned  by  whom  the  do- 
nation had  been  made  she  hysterically  turned  to  me  and 
cried  out : 

"  '  John,  I  will  never  accept  a  dollar  of  the  money  sub- 
scribed by  the  men  who  hounded  my  poor  erring  hus- 
band to  death  !  I  want  to  leave  this  place  at  once,  and 
you  must  assist  me.' 

"  A  week  later  I  escorted  poor  Minnie  and  her  children 
to  San  Francisco,  and  I  also  took  with  me  the  $5,000, 
placing  the  same  to  Minnie's  credit  with  a  private 
banker;  but  up  to  the  day  of  her  untimely  death,  which 
she  met  at  the  explosion  of  the  steamer  Vosemite,  she  re- 
frained from  using  a  dollar  of  that  money. 

"  At  an  early  day  I  returned  to  Downiev  ille,  when 
McMillan  and  I  proceeded  to  prospect  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  Smith  was  killed.  The  property  proved 
rich,  but  our  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  properly  work  it 
soon  compelled  us  to  sell  to  Sol.  Woods  and  Billy  El- 
lingsworth.  After  these  men  had  realized  a  fortune  out 
of  the  mine  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  Gus  and 
Christian  Reis  (the  latter  now  County  Treasurer  of  San 
Francisco).  The  Reis  boys,  I  am  told,  took  several  mil- 
lions out  of  that  hole,  a  portion  of  which  they  put  into  a 
brick-pile  at  the  Bay  known  as  the  Cosmopolitan  hotel. 
For  some  years  past  this  mine  has  been  the  property  of 
an  English  company,  who  continue  to  realize  handsome 
profits  on  their  investment. 

"  The  Sierra  Butte  mine  began  to  pay  from  the  start, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  proven  to  be,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  wonderful  gold  quartz  mine  discovered 
in  America.  But  that's  the  way,  boys;  we  poor  pros- 
pectors always  pave  the  way  for  some  one  else  to  get 
rich." 

With  this  the  old  prospector  finished  his  tenth  hot 
whisky  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  one  of  the  inter- 
ested listeners  stopped  him  with — 

"  Here,  old  man !  You  forgot  to  tell  us  what  became  of 
Minnie's  boy  and  girl  and  the  money." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  interrogated,  "  I  forgot.  The 
boy  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  at  the  Bay,  and  his 
sister,  Minnie,  who  is  as  sweet  a  woman  as  her  mother 
was,  is  his  housekeeper.  The  $5,000  have  been  lying  in 
a  savings  bank  for  nearly  twenty-four  years,  but  the 
children,  following  their  mother's  example,  have  declared 
their  intention  never  to  claim  it." 

"Well,  by  Jove!"  exclaimed  one,  as  the  party  broke 
up,  "  here's  a  good  chance  for  Attorney  General  Mar- 
shall to  make  a  practical  beginning  of  his  plan  to  escheat 
all  unclaimed  savings-bank  deposits  to  the  state." 


A  WONDERFUL  MAX. 


BY  WALTER  J.  THOMPSON. 


"  He  was  a  phenom'nal  man,  and  no  mistake,"  said 
the  Captain,  tilting  his  chair  and  holding  the  back  of  his 
head  with  his  dovetailed  hands,  while  he  eyed  the  stove 
in  a  reflective  way. 

"  Did  you  have  much  intercourse  with  him?"  ventured 
the  shrinking  little  man  in  the  corner,  slowly,  after 
a  pause,  during  which  he  had  timidly  waited  to  see  if 
the  Major  or  Grizzly  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  speaking 
first. 

"  Did  I?  Well  you  kin  keelhaul  me  if  that  ain't  a 
question I"  and  the  Captain  laughed  scornfully  as  the  lit- 
tle man  shrunk  into  himself,  abashed. 

"  Who  yer  talkin'  'bout,  Cap?"  growled  Grizzly,  puff- 
ing at  his  pipe  and  not  removing  his  eyes  from  the  saw- 
dust-covered floor.  The  Major  "fixed"  the  Captain 
through  his  eyeglass,  but  said  nothing. 

"I'm  spouting  about  Jack  Steam;  that's  who,"  said 
the  Captain,  bringing  his  chair  down  and  bending  for- 
ward to  expectorate  in  the  ashes.  "  I  heard  last  week  he 
had  slipped  his  cable  and  drifted  to  glory.  I  was  devilish 
sorry  to  hear  it,  too,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  more  phe- 
nom'nal man,  I  never  run  afoul  of  him." 

"  What  was  wonderful  'bout  him? "  asked  Grizzly,  tak- 
ing the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  facing  the  Captain  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  propounded»a  poser. 

"  Wonderful?  Why  the  man  had  ten  lives.  He  lived 
and  died  ten  times.  He  never  was  afraid  to  die,  because 
he  knew  he  would  soon  be  kicking  again.  Now  just  to 
show  you  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  shift  his  moor- 
ings from  earth  to  the  sweet  by-by  afore  his  ten  lives 
were  gone,  I'll  spin  you  the  facts  about  one  of  his  deaths. 
Him  and  a  mate,  you  know,  were  cast  away  once  on  an 
island  in  the  South  seas  that  was  chock-full  of  cannibals. 
The  cannibals  got  the  two  of  'em  and  had  a  big  pow-wow 


over  'em.  Then  they  made  a  basting  big  fire,  and  hoisting 
Jack  onto  it,  they  toasted  him  brown  right  afore  his  mate's 

eyes." 

"  Horrible!"  muttered  the  shrinking  little  man,  with  a 
shudder,  as  the  Captain  paused  to  revolve  the  quid  in  his 
mouth. 

"  Didn't  his  friend  do  any  thing? "  queried  the  Major, 
with  a  flash  of  his  eyeglass. 

"  What  could  he  do?  Wasn't  he  trussed  up?  "  returned 
the  Captain. 

"  It  appears  to  me  he  might  have  got  loose,  and  by  a 
seasonable  charge  have  effected  a  rescue,"  mused  the 
Major,  marking  a  possible  plan  of  the  situation  in  the 
sawdust  with  one  foot. 

"  Couldn't  have  did  it  nohow,"  said  the  Captain,  turn- 
ing to  the  shrinking  little  man,  who  thereupon  shook 
his  head  mournfully,  as  though  he  fully  realized  the 
futility  of  such  a  course.  "All  Jack's  mate  could  do 
was  to  close  his  peeps  as  they  divied  Jack  around." 

"  Had  they  removed  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Steam's 
clothing? "  mildly  inquired  the  little  man,  as  the  Captain 
drewr  his  chair  nearer  the  stove  and  crossed  his  legs,  be- 
fore resuming ;  but  he  blushed  at  his  own  temerity  the 
next  minute,  as  the  Major  sniffed  and  brought  his  eye- 
glass to  bear  upon  him. 

"  Of  course  not ;  cannibals  are  not  partie'ler  as  to  what 
they  eat,"  said  the  Captain,  graciously.  "  Well,  the^ 
picked  Jack  pretty  slick,  and  heaved  all  the  bones  in  a 
lump  nigh  his  mate;  then  they  all  got  up  and  went  away, 
probably  to  take  some  exercise  and  shake  down  their  feed 
to  make  room  for  Jack's  chum.  He  felt  rather  blue  when 
he  was  left  w  ith  the  bones. 

"  '  Poor  Jack,'  he  said,  looking  at  the  skull  which  was 
near  his  feet  and  away  from  the  rest  of  the  bones,  *  I 
reckon  he's  aloft  now,  in  spite  of  his  ten  lives.' 

"  But  just  then  the  jaws  of  the  skull  opened,  and  Jack's 
voice  said : 

" '  You  lubberly  dunderhead,  can't  you  kick  me  over 
to  where  the  rest  of  my  bones  are? ' 

"  So  the  chum  gave  the  skull  a  shove  with  his  foot,  and 
it  rolled  over  right  among  the  polished  bones.  Well,  in 
less  time  than  I  kin  tell  you  them  bones  began  to  squirm 
and  hook  together,  and  Jack  himself  stood  up  as  big  as 
life,  only  with  no  meat  on  his  bones." 

"Marvelous!"  murmured  the  shrinking  little  man, 
while  Grizzly  forgot  his  pipe  and  the  Major  dropped  his 
eyeglass  without  noticing  it. 

"Then,"  continued  the  Captain,  "he  cut  his  mate's 
lashings,  and  the  two  of  'em  got  all  the  cannibals'  war- 
clubs,  which  they  had  left  there.  With  these  they  started 
out,  and  before  sundown  had  killed  every  blasted  canni- 
bal on  the  island.  The  next  day  a  ship  came  down  and 
took  them  off." 

"Wal,  curse  me  ef  that  don't  beat  ther  Vigilantes  of 
'56,"  commented  Grizzly,  resuming  his  pipe. 

"That  was  Jack's  sixth  death,  I  b'lieve,"  resumed  the 
Captain,  scratching  his  shoulder,  "and  he  always  blowed 
most  about  it.  He  argied  it  was  his  narrowest  squeak  to 
being  maimed." 

"  How?"  queried  Grizzly. 

"  'Cause  it  was  just  luck,  he  said,  that  some  of  them 
bloody  cannibals  didn't  crunch  his  bones  with  their  teeth, 
or  pulverize  'em.  If  they  had,  there  would  have  been  no 
surgeon  around,  and  he  could  never  have  stuck  'em  to- 
gether." 

"That's  a  fac',"  agreed  Grizzly,  with  a  vigorous  jerk  at 
his  pipe. 

"Did  Mr.  Steam  recover  his  lost  flesh?"  inquired  the 
little  man,  blinking,  as  though  he  had  just  emerged  from 

a  dense  fog. 

"Snorting  catfish!  yes.  He  did  nothing  else  for  six 
months  but  fill  up  his  hold  with  duff  and  lobscouse;  why, 
he  got  stout,  and  he  told  me  he  felt  better  with  new  flesh. 
Howdsumever,  he  caught  a  terrible  cold  in  his  bones 
from  exposure." 

"  Dear  me,"  sighed  the  little  man,  catching  his  breath 
and  turning  up  his  eyes  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Shiver  my  tarpaulin,  but  he  was  a  phenom'nal  man  !" 
added  the  Captain,  after  nodding  his  head  at  the  stove 
several  times.  "  Sometime  arter  that  he  was  tumbled  from 
the  maintop  in  a  gale,  and  was  drownded.  He  came  to, 
though,  and  walked  around  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  for 
a  couple  of  days,  nodding  familiarly  to  the  mermaids  and 
making  friends  with  the  fishes,  till  he  found  a  shallow 
spot,  and  then  he  climbed  up  and  found  himself  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  only  a  mile  or  so  from  home.  Oh,  Jack 
was  a  wonderful  man,  and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  him 
touching  his  tenth  buoy.  I  s'pose  he  got  reckless  like,  or 
mebbe  he  didn't  keep  exact  count,  and  thought  he  was 
dying  for  the  ninth  time.  We  all  strike  agin  mistakes." 
And  the  Captain  arose  and  approached  the  bar. 

The  Major,  who  had  been  in  a  deep  study,  suddenly 
came  to  himself,  discovered  the  loss  of  his  eyeglass, 
picked  it  up,  remarked  that  Jack  was  indeed  a  wonderful 
man,  and  he  would  like  to  have  known  him,  and  joined 
the  Captain.  And  Grizzly  and  the  shrinking  little  man 
meandered  likewise. 


The  manner  of  saying  or  doing  anything  goes  a  great 
way  in  the  value  of  the  thing  itself.  It  was  well  said  of 
him  that  called  a  good  office  that  was  done  harshly  and 
with  an  ill-will,  a  stony  piece  of  bread.  "  It  is  necessary 
for  him  that  is  hungry  to  receive  it,  but  it  almost  chokes 
a  man  in  going  down." 
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FATAL  OPALS. 

BY  BESSIE  LAWRENCE. 


Among  the  many  prevalent  superstitions  which  more 
or  less  affect  the  mind  that  of  ill-luck  and  misfortune 
attending  the  possession  of  an  opal  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  this  idea 
obtained  that  dealers  in  precious  stones  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  dispose  of  opals  except  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
Examining  a  large  collection  not  long  since,  and  finding 
among  them  a  number  of  exceeding  beauty,  I  asked  their 
price.  "  Oh,"  said  the  dealer,  "  you  can  have  them  for  a 
mere  song.  I  can  scarcely  dispose  of  them  at  any  price, 
there  is  such  a  universal  feeling  about  them." 

This  is  the  more  singular  as  the  stone  is  one  of  such 
exceeding  loveliness,  almost  rivaling  the  diamond  in  the 
brilliancy  of  its  scintillating  splendor.  Some  curious 
circumstances  having  come  to  my  knowledge  in  connec- 
tion with  this  superstition,  I  propose  sharing  the  knowledge 
with  the  readers  of  The  San  Franciscan. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Paris  in  the  spring-time  when 
the  lilacs  were  in  blossom?  Their  purplish  and  white 
clusters  fill  all  the  air  with  the  sweetest  fragrance.  With 
the  blue  smiling  sky  above  you,  the  clean  white  pave- 
ment beneath  your  feet,  the  many  domes  pointing 
toward  heaven,  the  flowers  blooming  and  the  fountains 
playing  in  the  Champs  Elysee,  the  gayety  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  boulevards,  the  beauty  of  the  toilets  and 
elegance  of  the  establishments  in  the  Bois — truly,  there 
is  no  place  like  Paris  in  the  spring-time  when  the  lilacs  are 
in  blossom. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  bright 
spring  days  in  the  year  18 — .  All  Paris — that  is  all  Paris 
that  is  of  any  account — was  abroad.  The  beauty  of  the 
fashionable  toilets,  the  gilded  harness  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light, the  proud  high-stepping  horses,  the  solemn  coach- 
men, each  with  his  boutonniere  of  the  family  colors,  the 
lovely  ladies,  almost  every  one  with  a  bunch  of  white 
lilac  lying  in  her  lap  or  loosely  fastened  in  her  corsage, 
all  helped  to  form  a  picture  of  unusual  loveliness  and 
brilliancy.  Round  and  round  the  Bois,  round  and  round ; 
smiles  and  bright  glances  exchanged  between  the  occu- 
pants of  the  different  carriages.  Conspicuous  among  all 
for  its  oddity  and  elegance  was  a  Russian  droshky— silver 
bells  tinkling  with  every  movement  of  the  coal-black 
thoroughbreds,  while  the  almost  priceless  snowy  robes 
nearly  swept  the  ground.  With  calm  dignity,  seemingly 
oblivious  of  the  many  admiring  glances  cast  in  his  direc- 
tion, Count  D   sat  silent  and  impassive,  quietly  ab- 
sorbing all  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Since  his  advent  in 
Paris  he  had  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  fash- 
ionable world.  Possessed  of  a  princely  fortune,  a 
bachelor,  his  sister  presiding  as  the  mistress  of  the  mag- 
nificent hotel  which  he  rented,  he  was  courted,  lionized, 
sought  after  by  the  haut  ton  of  the  gayest  metropolis  in 
the  world. 

He  moved  in  the  midst  of  the  society,  at  whose  adula- 
tions he  quietly  smiled,  as  one  born  to  the  purple  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  maintained  his  position  as  leader  in  the 
charmed  circle  of  fashion  with  the  quiet  dignity  and  grace 
of  a  true  gentleman. 

On  this  afternoon,  after  leaving  the  Bois  he  drove  to  his 
jewelers,  as  was  often  his  custom,  to  see  if  perhaps  he 
might  have  procured  something  new  and  novel.  He 
found  an  opal  of  unusual  size  and  surpassing  brilliancy. 
Deep  in  its  restless,  fiery  heart  glowed  a  thousand  smoul- 
dering fires.  It  was  mounted  as  a  scarf-pin.  Fascinated, 
enchanted  by  its  strange  unnatural  beauty,  he  immedi- 
ately purchased  it  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom.  While 
driving  home  his  horses  took  fright  at  some  slight  object 
and  ran,  throwing  him  from  his  carriage,  breaking  one 
limb,  while  the  coachman  was  instantly  killed,  being 
thrown  with  violence  on  the  pavement. 

He  was  carried  carefully  and  tenderly  to  his  hotel,  and 
the  noise  occasioned  by  the  entrance  through  the  broad 
marble  vestibule  attracted  the  attention  of  his  sister. 
She  appeared  on  the  landing  above,  and  seeing,  as  she 
supposed,  her  brother  being  brought  in  dead,  sprang 
forward,  missed  her  footing,  fell  the  entire  length  of  the 
marble  stair-case,  broke  her  neck  in  the  fall,  and  lay  at 
their  foot — dead. 

For  many  weary  weeks  he  pined.  When  at  length  he 
arose  from  his  couch  of  suffering  he  was  but  a  shadow  of 
his  former  self.  From  the  day  of  his  accident  ill-luck 
seemed  to  have  pursued  him.  His  investments  were  un- 
fortunate, his  speculations  were  disastrous,  his  friends 
cheated  him,  his  fortune  melted  gradually  away,  until 
from  being  the  possessor  of  untold  wealth  he  became 
comparatively  a  poor  man. 

One  day,  while  dining  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  friends, 
one  of  them  called  his  attention  to  the  opal  which  he  still 
wore. 

"I  wonder,  Count,"  said  he,  "at  your  wearing  that 
stone.    I  would  not,  despite  its  exceeding  beauty." 

"And  why,  pray?"  said  the  Count. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the  superstition  con- 
nected with  the  wearing  of  the  opal?" 

"  I  certainly  do  not,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

His  friend  then  explained  to  him  the  prevalent  idea  in 
regard  to  opals.  He  listened  attentively,  his  face  mean- 
while growing  gray  as  ashes.    Then  he  took  the  opal  from 


his  breast,  and  placing  it  beneath  his  heel,  ground  it  to 
powder. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  can  date  every  one  of  my 
misfortunes  from  the  moment  this  stone  came  into  my 
possession.  No  power  on  earth  would  tempt  me  to  wear 
one  again." 

I  think  I  hear  you  exclaim,  "Nonsense!  the  opal  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  it  would  all  have  happened  any- 
way." 

Very  likely.  I  am  only  telling  you  facts;  but  facts  are 
strange  things  sometimes. 


SHE  WORKS  FOR  A  LIVING. 


BY  CLARA  SPALDING  BROWN. 


Yes,  she  works  for  a  living;  and  what  can  you  say 
against  it?  Why  do  you  speak  the  words  so  scornfully, 
and  coolly  ignore  the  young  lady  when  you  meet  her 
upon  the  street?  Is  it  possible  that  you  entertain  the  old, 
exploded  theory  that  only  those  who  do  no  work  are 
ladies?  In  this  enlightened  century  we  look  deeper  than 
the  surface  for  the  true  definition  of  the  term,  and  she 
who  shows  herself  by  look,  word  and  deed  entitled  to 
the  name  is  truly  a  lady,  whether  her  hands  be  soft  and 
white,  or  hardened  and  brown  by  honest  toil. 

You  do  not  realize  it,  my  friend,  for  you  were  born 
and  bred  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  your  ideas  are  far  more 
extravagant  than  those  of  your  Eastern  sister  on  the  same 
social  plane,  and  you  are  not  as  well  fitted  to  become  the 
life-companion  of  an  upright,  economical,  hard-working 
young  man.  You  don't  want  to  marry  any  one  of  that 
description?  My  dear,  don't  curl  your  lip.  When  you 
have  lived  as  long  as  I,  you  will  realize  that  the  best 
husbands  are  made  of  just  such  material.  And  you  must 
perceive  that  wealth  is  not  sufficiently  common  to  admit 
of  the  union  of  all  fashionable  girls,  even  though  they  be 
accomplished  and  attractive,  with  young  men  who  have 
no  incentive  for  the  exercise  of  the  capabilities  with 
which  God  has  endowed  them. 

That  matter  of  accomplishments  is  sometimes  mis- 
understood. From  your  point  of  view,  it  refers  to  skill 
in  painting,  drawing,  playing  the  piano,  art  needlework, 
etc.;  but  others  give  it  a  wider  range,  and  include 
also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  housekeeping,  ability  to 
cut  and  make  one's  dresses — in  short,  an  aptitude  for 
work  that  is  of  practical  value  to  the  household  and  to  the 
world.  You  are  skeptical  now,  but  I  assure  you  that  life 
would  seem  far  more  beautiful  if  you  were  earnestly,  faith- 
fully engaged  in  some  pursuit  by  which  you  not  only  earned 
your  own  independence  but  made  yourself  of  assistance 
to  others.  You  are  not  only  too  helpless,  but  you  dress 
too  expensively,  you  wear  too  much  jewelry  and  spend 
too  much  money  on  foolish  knick-knacks.  No  man  in 
ordinary  circumstances  could  support  you.  Perhaps  you 
will  never  be  told  the  lo\e  of  some  great  faithful  heart, 
because  John  or  Harry  perceived  your  lavish  expendi- 
tures and  felt  that  he  could  not  guarantee  you  such  a 
care-free,  luxurious  life  as  you  now  lead.  Now  don't  say 
I  don't  want  girls  to  look  pretty.  Dear  heart,  a  pretty 
girl  is  one  of  the  sweetest  things  in  existence,  provided 
the  expression  of  her  face  is  as  captivating  as  her  features 
are  symmetrical.  But  you  can  make  yourself  attractive 
by  the  exercise  of  good  taste,  without  costly  apparel.  That 
young  lady'who,  as  you  just  now  said,  "  works  for  a  liv- 
ing" looks  nicely,  and  I'll  venture  to  say  that  her  entire 
outfit  did  not  cost  more  than  the  hat  you  have  on  your 
head.  She  bought  durable  materials  and  made  the  gar- 
ments herself,  to  suit  her  complexion  and  figure.  She 
will  make  somebody  a  treasure  of  a  wife,  and  if  little 
children  are  ever  entrusted  to  her  care,  she  will  be  a  true 
mother  to  them. 

How  much  better  to  "  work  for  a  living"  than  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  others,  perhaps  upon  those 
who  can  ill-afford  to  bear  the  burden.  You  need  not 
look  far  among  your  acquaintances  to  find  idle  persons 
who  are  permitting  relatives  to  toil  for  them.  They  be- 
wail their  incompetence  for  congenial  pursuits  and  the 
lack  of  available  situations.  1  believe  in  the  old  saying 
that  when  you  can't  get  what  you  want,  you  should  take 
what  you  can  get.  Comparatively  few  |)eople  have  oc- 
cupations perfectly  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  it  is  not 
commendable  in  girls  or  women  without  means  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  labor  because  of  the  undesirable 
features  it  possesses.  Step  by  step  everything  in  this  world 
is  accomplished,  and  perhaps  the  repugnant  beginning 
will  lead  to  a  triumphant  ending.  At  all  events  labor  is 
honest,  and  intelligent  workers  are  everywhere  entitled  to 
respect. 

I  hoi>e  you  will  recollect  that  you  were  once  acquainted 
with  that  young  lady  whom  you  spoke  of  so  contemptu- 
ously, and  bow  to  her  the  next  time  you  meet.  Her  so- 
ciety is  worth  far  more  than  that  of  a  velvet-clad,  white- 
faced,  limp-handed  belle  of  the  ball-room,  who  never 
entertains  the  thought  of  making  herself  useful  in  the 
world.  

A  dull  clergymen  once  said  to  some  boys  in  the  gallery  : 
"  Don't  make  so  much  noise  up  there,  or  you  will  awake 
your  parents  below ."  

The  generous  give  according  to  their  means  others  give 
according  to  their  meanness. 


LOS  ANGELES  IN  MOURNING. 


BY   LOCK  MELONE. 


Los  Angeles'  old  Indian  is  dead  again.  He  died  this 
time  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  first  time 
he  died  was  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He  has 
aged  very  rapidly  since,  and  died  frequently.  He  has 
dropped  off  almost  every  year. 

The  accounts  of  his  death  given  by  the  Los  Angeles 
papers  do  not  state  that  he  was  sensible  to  the  last.  But 
I  suppose  he  was  not,  for  one  who  chooses  to  live  until 
he  is  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old  hasn't  got  any 
sense.  That  is  long  after  he  has  lost  his  teeth  and  taste 
for  eggs.  With  teeth  gone,  taste  for  eggs  gone,  and  the 
entire  system  suffused  with  goneness,  what  is  there  left 
worth  living  for? 

His  near  relatives  were  not  with  him  in  his  last  sad  mo- 
ments; that  is,  not  all  of  them.  His  grandmother  was 
not  there.  She  was  with  him  and  soothed  his  last  hours 
when  he  died  at  one  hundred  and  ten.  When  he  died  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  she  was  out  of  town ;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  she 
was  devoting  her  time  and  energies  to  her  own  death. 

l,os  Angeles  must  feel  lonely  since  his  untimely  de- 
mise—untimely  because  he  ought  to  have  been  dead  long 
ago.  The  city  was  fond  of  its  old  Indian,  and  exhibited 
him  with  great  pride  to  tourists.  He  was  not  averse  to 
being  exhibited ;  though  an  aged  youth,  he  was  not  bash- 
ful. He  was  a  drawing  card,  and  drew  many  a  dollar  to 
Los  Angeles  which  otherwise  might  have  been  squandered 
in  going  to  see  Santa  Barbara's  big  grapevine.  A  one- 
hundred-and-forty-year-old  Indian  discounts  a  fifty-year- 
old  grapevine.  The  Indian  did  not  spread  so  much  as 
the  vine,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  interesting  as  Indian  re- 
mains, and  an  evidence  that  the  Los  Angeles  country 
had  once  been  occupied  by  Indians.  He  was  Indian 
ruins,  hoary  with  age;  not  ivy-mantled,  but  he  had  the 
soil  on  his  person  to  sprout  the  ivy  if  it  had  been  planted. 

Los  Angeles  was  always  jealous  of  Santa  Barbara's  big 
grapevine.  Whenever  it  was  reported  that  the  vine  had 
spread  five  feet  further  the  old  Indian  would  immedi- 
ately spread  ten  years  further. 

This  aged  Indian  would  have  been  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant, only  he  was  not  an  inhabitant.  Had  nothing  to  in- 
habit. At  night  he  reposed  on  the  soft,  luxurious  dirt, 
and  the  cerulean  coverlet  of  the  skies  kept  him  warm. 

His  obituary  doesn't  say  that  his  usual  dress  was  a  plug 
hat  cast  off  by  some  white  man,  and  a  red  flannel  shirt, 
but  no  doubt  this  was  about  the  extent  of  his  wardrobe. 

Nor  does  it  state  whether  or  not  he  believed  in  future 
rewards  and  punishment.  He  must  have  believed  in  future 
punishment,  or  he  would  not  have  put  off  dying  so  long. 

He  had  lived  so  long  that  he  had  shed  his  name.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  name  or  any  thing  else  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  old  Indians,  except  he  had 
more  wrinkles.  He  could  outwrinkle  them  and  carry  a 
rail. 

The  longer  one  lives  the  more  wrong  he  has  done,  and 
the  more  there  is  on  his  conscience.  This  venerable  ab- 
origine was  carrying  a  140-years'  load  on  his  conscience. 
Don't  see  how  he  could  breathe  under  the  pressure. 

He  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  fact  his  family  was  the  very  first,  unless  Adam's  family 
preceded  his  a  few  moons.    He  was  not  a  tenderfoot. 

He  could  look  back  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  was 
old  enough,  indeed,  to  be  his  own  ancestor.  He  had 
140  years  of  personal  ancestry. 

His  memory  remained  good  in  his  last  years.  If  he 
went  into  a  kitchen  by  the  back  way  and  the  cook  gave 
him  something  to  eat,  he  could  return  ever  afterward  to 
the  same  kitchen  with  great  accuracy.  If  there  was  a  bad 
dog  about  the  back -yard,  his  memory  tenaciously  retained 
the  fact.  If  a  saloon-keeper  gave  him  a  drink,  he  kept 
the  circumstance  green  in  his  memory,  and  would  call 
again  With  great  regularity.  For  an  old  man  his  remem- 
bering strength  was  remarkable. 

Poor  old  man!  You  have  gone  the  way  of  every  thing 
mortal— provided  you  remain  dead. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  of  human  life!  W  hat  a 
span  for  one  existence !  When  he  was  a  young  man  full 
of  noble  aspirations,  and  life  to  him  was  rainbow-hued 
with  hope,  the  fathers  of  the  Forty-niners  had  not  yet 
been  born.  The  sewing  machine  had  not  taken  shape, 
bangs  were  unknown,  lightning  had  not  been  coaxed 
to  traverse  wires,  shirt-buttoning  behind  had  not  been 
dreamed  of,  and  the  foundations  of  the  republic  had  not 
been  laid— nor  of  Mil  pitas. 


The  news  of  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  is  re- 
ported from  Bona  in  Algeria.  An  isolated  mountain, 
the  Deshehel  Naibo,  800  feet  high,  is  sinking  into  the 
earth.  Round  its  foot  there  is  a  deep  hollow,  and  before 
long  the  mountain  will  disappear.  The  district  of  Bona 
has  once  before  witnessed  a  similar  event.  The  Fake 
Fezzara,  of  more  than  1 2,000  hectares,  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  St.  Augustin,  who  lived  at  Bona, 
described  the  whole  district  without  once  mentioning  the 
lake,  and  researches  in  1870  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
As  in  Arabian  writings  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  lake,  it  is  supposed  that  it 
has  existed  only  for  about  a  thousand  years. 
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TERESA  IN   THE  GARDEN. 


BY  CLINTON  SCOI.LARD. 


Down  the  garden  pathway,  singing, 

Comes  a  lithesome  form  I  know; 
Fleet  bright  butterflies  are  winging 

To  and  fro 

On  the  hillsides  where  the  ox-eyed  daisies  grow. 

Round  her  flutter  thrush  and  sparrow, 

Warbling  joyous,  unafraid, 
And  sly  Cupid  with  his  arrow 

Neath  the  shade 

Of  the  rose-tree  lurks  to  greet  the  laughing  maid. 

Should  he  find  her  there,  the  charmer, 

With  his  bended  bow  and  dart 
Pierce  the  never-shattered  armor 

Round  her  heart. 

Evermore  my  tongue  would  bless  his  subtle  art. 

Sec!  she  wanders  where  the  roses. 

Jealous,  hide  her  from  my  view: 
Now  an  opening  fair  discloses 

The  soft  hue 

Of  her  flitting  fleecy  garments,  skyey  blue. 

Ah,  she  pauses!  but  'tis  only 

By  a  rose-tree  climbing  high, 
There  to  pluck  a  blossom  lonely. 

Is  he  by? 

Is  the  love-compelling  goddess'  son  anigh? 

Who  can  tell?  for  on  she  strayeth 

Toward  an  arbor  cool  and  green 
Where  a  plashing  fountain  playeth 

Soft,  serene, 

And  beyond  in  golden  wheat-fields  reapers  glean. 

Here  amid  the  vines  entwining 

Sits  she  as  the  moments  pass, 
While  I  gaze  with  sad  repining 

At  the  mass 

Of  the  shining  clouds,  sun-smit  like  burnished  brass. 

Still  I  wait,  my  soul  a-tiuiver, 

Till  she  comes — ah,  fate  be  kind!  — 
To  my  heart  a  joyous  giver, 

Where  enshrined 

Love  will  hide  beyond  the  power  of  ill  to  find; 

Or  as  calm  and  cold  and  stately 

As  a  statue  marble-born, 
Passing  with  white  face  sedately, 

Not  in  scorn, 

Yet  to  show  me  how  my  hopes  are  all  forlorn. 

Now  the  hanging  vines  are  parted 

And  I  see  her  draw  anear. 
Will  she  leave  me  broken-hearted? 

Vanish,  Fear! 

In  thine  eyes  I  read  my  answer,  thou  most  dear! 


HARASDA  THH  ADEPT. 


BY  HENRY  UDDELL. 


The  readers  of  The  San  Franciscan  were  presented  in  a 
recent  issue  with  a  most  strange  story  under  the  title  of 
"The  Rosicrucian."  Strange  indeed  it  was,  but  in  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the  MS.  was  written 
and  passed  into  my  hands,  it  is  avouched  that  the  story 
is  not  more  strange  than  true. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  at  this  point,  what  should 
have  been  stated  before,  that  I  am  a  physician,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  related  I  was  engaged  in 
the  capacity  of  medical  officer  on  board  the  P.  and  O. 
steamship  Tyre,  on  which  the  unfortunate  young  man 
died. 

For  days  and  weeks  after  his  melancholy  death  the 

mysteriously  interesting  story  of  Basil  H  did  not  cease 

to  excite  in  me  a  peculiar  feeling  of  curiosity.  At  most 
inopportune  moments  the  incidents  of  the  affair  kept 
pertinaciously  presenting  themselves  to  my  recollection, 
and  at  last  I  began  vaguely  to  regard  the  affair  as  one  re- 
quiring investigation  on  my  part;  and  ultimately  the  feel- 
ing took  possession  of  me  that  I  was  in  a  measure  bound 
to  make  some  effort  to  unearth  the  past  history  of  the  de- 
ceased gentleman  and  communicate  to  his  friends  the 
circumstances  of  his  death. 

Now  to  do  this  was  no  easy  matter.  As  has  been  said, 
he  left  behind  him  nothing  likely  to  lead  to  his  identifica- 
tion beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  MS.  found  on  his 
person.  His  baggage  was  scant,  his  very  linen  unmarked. 
To  the  litera  scripta,  then,  I  was  ultimately  driven,  and 
the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  the  only  person  in 
the  world  likely  to  afford  me  the  desired  information  was 
Harasda  the  Adept  of  Aleppo,  if  indeed  such  a  |>erson 
really  had  an  existence.    Him  I  resolved  to  seek. 

Confessing,  as  I  do,  to  the  possession  of  more  than  the 
average  grain  of  superstition,  what  a  splendid  opportunity 
was  here  afforded  me  to  dive  into  the  mysterious  and  the 
terrible  whilst  eneaged  in  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  dead  traveler ! 

My  medical  duties  on  board  the  Tyre,  however,  pre- 
sented a  serious  obstacle  to  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
resolution  I  had  formed  to  seek  out  the  abode  of  the 
Adept,  and  thus  solve  the  mystery  connected  with  the 
life  and  death  of  my  patient,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  my  half-believing  curiosity  as  to  the  alleged 
supernatural  powers  of  the  so-called  Rosicrucians. 

The  great  D'Israeli  was  wont  to  observe,  "  It  is  the  un-  | 


expected  that  happens,"  and  it  was  to  time  and  accident 
that  I  was  indebted  for  the  bringing  about  of  the  oppor- 
tunity I  longed  for.  It  occurred  in  a  manner  far  from 
agreeable  to  me. 

It  was  the  period  when  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom flock  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the  peculiarly 
sanctifying  Festival  of  the  Holy  Fire.  Once  yearly  the 
Sacred  Fire,  which  is  supposed  to  be  kept  eternally  burn- 
ing in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  exhibited  by  the  cunning 
Greek  priests  who  have  charge  of  the  Holy  Place  to  the 
thousands  of  fervent  zealots  who  flock  thither  at  that  time. 
The  pageant  is  accompanied  by  every  solemnity  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  religious  fervor  of  the  Christian  devo- 
tees of  all  sects,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  from  their 
purses  the  "filthy  lucre,"  without  which  even  the  men  of 
God  are  placed  at  a  woful  disadvantage. 

This  festival  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Indeed,  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purix>se  of  witnessing  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  Holy  Fire,  and  of  lighting 
a  candle  thereat — a  privilege  granted  on  payment  to  the 
priests  of  the  sum  of  one  piaster — invests  an  Eastern 
Christian  with  as  great  an  odor  of  sanctity  as  is  supposed 
to  attach  to  a  Moslem  who  has  accomplished  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  sacred  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  thereby  earned 
for  himself  the  right  to  the  proud  appellation  of  Hadj'. 

Rut  I  digress.  The  Tyre  had  just  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria from  the  dangerous  roadstead  of  Jaffa — the  ancient 
Joppa — after  discharging  there  an  unusually  heavy  freight 
of  pilgrims  bound  for  the  annual  festival.  We  had 
scarcely  drop|>ed  anchor  when  I  felt  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  enervating  Levantine  fever,  induced,  no 
doubt,  by  contact  with  the  unwashed  and  evil-odored 
passengers  of  the  Tyre,  for  the  weather  was  unusually 
sultry,  and  the  passengers  more  than  ordinarily  filthy. 

I  knew  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  as  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  no  one  in  the  city  upon  whose  good  offices 
I  had  any  substantial  claim,  I  hurried  off  without  delay 
to  Cairo,  where  I  had  a  valued  friend.  The  fever  ran 
its  course,  and  after  a  six-weeks'  tedious  illness  I  began 
to  approach  convalescence. 

I  was  seated  one  day  in  Sheppard's  magnificent  hotel, 
gasping  with  the  heat,  for  the  blasting  kamzin  was  blow- 
ing right  off  the  desert,  when,  gazing  languidly  around, 
I  perceived  a  face,  the  features  of  which  completely  puz- 
zled me.  I  felt  certain  I  knew  its  owner,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  call  him  to  mind.  He  turned  to 
address  one  of  the  waiters  and  caught  my  eye.  The 
recognition  was  mutual.  I  recalled  his  identity — it  was 
George  Montagu,  an  old-time  friend  and  companion-in- 
arms in  Her  Majesty's  gallant  Twenty-first  when  that 
famous  regiment  was  stationed  at  Halifax.  After  hearty- 
salutations  we  sat  down  and  talked  of  old  days  and  old 
friends.  After  an  interesting  interchange  of  incidents 
and  adventures  since  our  parting  on  the  shores  of  Blue- 
nose  Land — some  humorous,  some  tragic— I  found  time 
to  inquire  what  had  brought  Montagu  to  Egypt,  and 
whither  he  was  bound.  I  learned  that  an  uncle  of  his 
had  lately  died  and  left  him  a  small  legacy,  which  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  get  rid  of  in  the  most  expeditious  man- 
ner known  to  me — namely,  in  yachting. 

By  his  own  account  he  was  making  the  money  fly;  but 
he  was  happy  and  careless  of  the  future,  evidently  cher- 
ishing that  favorite  maxim  of  the  Bohemian,  duin  vivimus 
vivamus.  His  schooner,  the  Chebucto,  was  at  the  mo- 
ment lying  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  and  he  was 
bound  on  a  cruise  up  the  Levant,  and  so  on  through  the 
Greek  Archipelago  and  the  Adriatic  to  Venice. 

Seeing  I  was  rapidly  regaining  a  measure  of  health,  he 
urged  me  to  accompany  him  on  his  projected  cruise, 
dwelling  much  on  the  benefit  I  was  likely  to  derive  from 
the  fresh,  crisp  breezes  of  the  blue  Mediterranean.  In- 
deed he  would  not  listen  to  the  word  nay,  and  on  his 
promising  to  drop  me  at  Iskenderoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  <he  port  for  Aleppo,  which  I  could  reach  from 
the  coast  in  a  day's  journey,  I  gladly  enough  embraced 
his  offer,  and  set  about  making  preparations  to  start  with 
him  for  Alexandria  on  the  morrow,  the  yacht  being  ready 
to  trip  anchor  and  only  awaiting  her  passengers. 

On  the  second  following  morning,  ere  the  golden  disk 
of  the  sun  had  well  cleared  the  fiat  roofs  and  minarets  of 
old  Alexandria,  we  slowly  forged  our  way  out  of  the  har- 
bor, and  spreading  her  white  pinions,  the  Chebucto  soon 
left  the  shores  of  Egypt  on  her  lee.  It  was  a  delightful 
morning.  The  sharp,  fresh  smell  of  the  rippling  blue  sea 
filled  me  with  that  tranquil  feeling  of  abandon  natural  to 
the  invalid  just  sufficiently  recovered  from  sickness  to  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  his  entire  convalescence  as  a  mat- 
ter of  days  only,  and  with  a  delightful  consciousness  of 
having  left  behind  hyn  all  the  peevish  pains  and  the 
manifold  discomforts  of  the  sick-bed.  Ah !  those  days  on 
the  blue  Mediterranean.  They  stand  forth  in  my  pic- 
ture gallery  of  memories  like  bright,  crisp  bits  of  nature- 
painting  by  a  master  hand. 

We  had  a  quick  run  up  the  coast,  and  cast  anchor  be- 
hind the  little  mole  of  Iskenderoon.  Placing  myself  and 
baggage  under  the  care  of  an  Arab  boatman,  I  bade  a  re- 
luctant farewell  to  Montagu,  the  schooner  weighed  and 
stood  out  to  sea  with  a  steady  breeze.  I  watched  the 
beautiful  little  craft  until  her  white  sails  dipped  below  the 
horizon,  when  bidding  the  boatman  pull  for  the  shore 
he  bent  to  his  work  lustily,  and  the  keel  of  ouf  craft  soon 
grated  on  the  shingle. 


I  had  no  desire  to  make  any  stay  in  the  port,  for  Isken- 
deroon, in  common  with  all  Syrian  villages,  is  filthy  in  the 
extreme  and  altogether  void  of  attractions.  Leaving  my 
traps  to  be  sent  on  after  me,  I  bargained  for  the  hire  of 
an  Arab  charger,  and  after  a  brief  delay,  behold  me 
mounted  in  the  intensely  uncomfortable  Turkish  saddle, 
bound  for  the  ancient  and  renowned  city  of  Aleppo. 

My  way  lay  through  an  uninteresting  country,  parched 
and  arid,  and  devoid  of  herbage.  Here  and  there  a 
kafal-tree  waved  its  odoriferous  branches  in  the  fitful 
breeze,  or  the  graceful  and  precious  juwanza  dotted  the 
plain ;  and  anon  in  the  clefts  of  the  brown  and  blistered 
r  icks  little  patches  of  the  jew's-marrow,  which  is  used  by 
the  Arabs  as  a  relish,  peeped  out  from  behind  a  bowlder. 
With  these  exceptions  the  face  of  the  country  was  utterly 
desolate,  and  my  ride  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme. 
The  drowsy  chirp  of  the  cicada  was  the  only  sound  which 
broke  the  utter  silence,  save  when  some  disgusting  vul- 
ture Sapped  heavily  by,  as  he  scented  afar  the  rotting  car- 
cass of  a  dead  animal.  I  was  therefore  well  pleased  when 
the  dim  outlines  of  Aleppo  began  to  loom  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  pressing  forward  at  a  hand-gallop  I  soon 
reached  the  walls  and  entered  the  gate. 

My  first  care  was  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  a  car- 
avansary. Meeting  a  Jew,  I  made  inquiry  of  him,  and  re- 
ceived directions  which  led  me  to  a  large  inn,  where  I 
was  assigned  the  best  quarters  the  place  afforded. 
After  attending  to  my  horse  I  proceeded  to  refresh  my- 
self with  a  bath  and  some  supper,  which  included  a  flask 
of  rare  old  Ghirza  I  managed  to  purchase,  sub  rosa,  from 
a  sly  old  Moslem  in  the  bazaar  of  Al  Herat. 

It  was  by  this  time  sundown,  and  the  intense  heat  of 
the  day  was  agreeably  succeeded  by  a  cool  breeze  which 
swept  down  from  the  hills  of  Djediede.  I  felt  wonder- 
fully better  for  my  journey,  and  so  buoyant  and  elastic  in 
spirit  that  I  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  wan- 
der forth,  night  though  it  was,  out  from  the  quaint  shad- 
ows of  the  caravansary  into  the  star-lit  streets  of  the  city — 
a  proceeding  which  I,  however,  by  no  means  com- 
mend as  worthy  of  imitation  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

I  sauntered  along  through  the  quiet  lanes,  past  rows  of 
windowless  houses.  The  streets  were  deserted,  save  for 
the  packs  of  gaunt  and  snarling  mongrel  curs  which  in- 
fest every  Eastern  city.  Wandering  listlessly  along,  I 
mused  on  the  incidents  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
naturally  enough  my  thoughts  recurred  to  my  dead  pa- 
tient of  the  Tyre  and  the  object  of  my  visit  to  Alep|>o. 
Ordinarily  impulsive,  I  resolved  to  trace  out  the  dwelling 
of  the  mysterious  and  i>erhaps  mythical  Harasda  without 
delay.  As  I  turned  into  a  broader  thoroughfare  I  came 
upon  a  group  of  ragged  Arab  urchins  engaged  in  play, 
and  calling  one  of  them  to  me,  I  began  to  make  inquiry 
as  to  my  exact  whereabouts.  The  boys  approached  the 
Kaffir  with  visible  reluctance,  but  I  managed  to  satisfy 
them  that  I  had  no  intention  of  devouring  them.  There- 
upon I  inquired  if  any  one  of  them  could  conduct  me  to 
the  dwelling  of  Harasda. 

A  simultaneous  cry  of  terror  which  the  boys  set  up  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  satisfied  me  that  the  existence, 
at  least,  of  such  a  person  was  a  fact.  Nothing  would 
induce  any  one  of  the  boys  to  conduct  me  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  Son  of  Shitan,  as  they  termed  him; 
and  the  only  results  I  was  enabled  to  produce  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  handful  of  coin  was  the  obtaining  of  a 
promise  from  the  youngster  I  had  first  accosted  to  [K)int 
out  the  street  in  which  the  terrible  dgin  lived.  Making 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  I  desired  the  boy  to  lead  the 
way.  We  proceeded  in  silence,  and  after  many  turnings 
and  twistings  at  last  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  6f  a 
long,  narrow  and  utterly  deserted  street,  the  only  token 
of  life  in  any  form  being  the  waving  of  the  dusky  branches 
of  the  trees  above  the  tops  of  the  high  dead-walls  which 
lined  the  street  on  each  side.  Here  my  guide  halted 
and  whispered  fearfully  that  this  was  the  street  I  sought. 
Just  at  the  moment  the  full-orbed  moon  began  to  lift  its 
copper-colored  disk  above  the  top  of  the  hill  which 
bounded  the  pros|)ect.  This  had  a  paralyzing  effect  on 
the  lad.  He  trembled  like  an  aspen  and  appeared  to  be 
utterly  terror-stricken.  The  weird  and  uncanny  aspect 
of  the  place  and  the  horrible  stories  told  of  the  grim  ma- 
gician were  doubtless  too  much  for  him,  for  he  incon- 
tinently fled  without  waiting  for  his  share  of  the  piasters, 
uttering  a  dismal  howl  as  he  disappeared  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street. 

Left  thus  to  myself,  I  proceeded  onward.  After  pass- 
ing a  number  of  houses,  all  silent  as  the  grave,  I  halted 
before  a  gateway  leading  into  a  court-yard,  judging  from 
the  colored  lamps  which  hung  around  the  piazzas  that 
there  was  some  prospect  of  obtaining  speech  with  a 
human  being. 

I  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  gateway  under  the  bril- 
liant sapphire  sky — now  studded  with  myriads  of  glisten- 
ing stars,  the  brilliant  moon  lending  her  radiance  to  the 
ethereal  night.  The  air  was  clear  and  balmy;  the  drip- 
ping fountains  within  the  court-yard  sang  witching 
melodies  to  the  stately  palms  which  solemnly  waved  their 
graceful  branches  to  the  night  air.  All  was  calm,  rest- 
ful, beautiful. 

How  long  I  stood  there  drinking  in  the  delicious 
beauty  of  the  evening  and  calling  up  reminiscences  of 
other  climes  I  know  not.   Suddenly  I  was  startled  by 
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feeling  a  hand  laid  lightly  yet  firmly  on  my  cloaked 
shoulder.  Facing  quickly  around,  I  found  myself  con- 
fronting a  gigantic  Ethiopian.  He  stood  before  me  in  a 
respectful  attitude,  and  folding  his  arms  bent  himself 
toward  the  ground.  He  motioned  me  to  follow,  and  we 
proceeded  onward  through  the  court-yard,  passing  by 
cool  fountains  and  graceful  trees  glistening  in  the  moon- 
light, and  thick  patches  of  flowers  which  fairly  burdened 
the  air  with  their  rich  perfume. 

We  traversed  many  gloomy  corridors  hung  with  somber 
ivy,  wherein  was  hid  the  passionate  nightingale,  thrilling 
the  air  with  melody,  and  finally  paused  before  a  door  of 
gilded  wood  carved  in  beautiful  Moorish  designs  and  here 
and  there  touched  with  fringes  of  vermilion.  Here  the 
Ethiopian  made  a  sign  for  me  to  halt,  and  left  me,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  right  through  a  dim  passage-way,  into 
which  the  moon-rays  penetrated  with  difficulty  through 
the  tangled  jasmine.  He  had  but  gone  when  the  gilded 
door  opened  and  a  procession  of  seven  slaves,  gorgeously 
clad,  approached  and  conducted  me  into  a  vast  apart- 
ment, the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  which  for  the 
moment  fairly  dazzled  the  eye. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  a  solitary  figure  was 
seated  on  the  ground,  a  zofra  or  Turkish  carpet  being  his 
only  couch.  My  distance  from  the  stranger  was  then  too 
great  to  admit  of  my  satisfying  my  curiosity  as  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance. 

We  traversed  the  immense  chamber,  the  slaves  playing 
a  soft  melody  on  quaint  stringed  instruments,  and  stood 
before  the  mysterious  occupant  of  the  zofra.  He  arose, 
and  to  my  no  small  astonishment — for  I  imagined  myself 
unknown — greeted  me  thus,  speaking  in  English,  but 
with  an  Eastern  accent : 

"  I  welcome  you,  O  Doctor,  to  the  city  of  El  Kartom. 
The  house  of  Harasda  is  ever  open  to  you,  and  the  friend 
of  Basil  Hamilton  shall  be  his  friend.  Your  purpose  in 
seeking  me  is  known  to  me.  It  is  commendable,  and 
shall  be  rewarded.  Deign  to  be  seated  and  partake  of 
of  the  salt  of  friendship." 

He  motioned  me  to  a  pile  of  cushions  on  his  left,  and 
1  sat  down.  At  a  word  from  the  master,  the  slaves  set 
forth  coffee  and  the  customary  refreshments.  Pipes,  the 
invariable  introduction  to  an  Eastern  repast,  were  now 
produced,  and  we  smoked  for  awhile  in  silence.  I  now 
took  an  opportunity  of  scanning  my  entertainer,  who  was 
apparently  completely  absorbed  in  his  cloudy  enjoyment. 
His  tout  ensemble  was  strange  and  incongruous.  He  was 
tall  and  lean  and  swarthy,  yet  his  hair  and  ample  beard 
were  of  a  deep  red.  Although  seemingly  a  man  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  he  was  agile  and  hale-looking.  His  costume 
was  simple,  and  I  was  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Magian  spoken  of  in  Basil's  manuscript.  He  was 
draped  in  a  long  gaberdine  of  purple  silk,  confined  at  the 
waist  by  the  zonnar,  or  girdle,  which  all  dwellers  in  the 
Levant,  other  than  Mohammedan,  are  obliged  to  wear  as 
a  distinguishing  badge.  A  massive  brooch  of  ruddy  gold, 
set  with  a  large  and  beautiful  cat's-eye,  fastened  the  man- 
tle at  the  neck,  and  Turkish  slippers  of  morocco  and  a 
skull-cap  of  dark-purple  silk  w  ith  golden  tassel  completed 
his  costume. 

I  had  barely  completed  my  scrutiny  when  the  distant 
sound  of  vocal  and  string  music  breathed  fitfully  without, 
folding-doors  at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment  opened, 
and  a  company  of  slaves  entered,  bearing  aloft  rich  salv- 
ers of  silver  and  gold,  on  which  were  spread  succulent 
Eastern  dishes,  coffee  and  rare  fruits.  The  slaves  were 
preceded  by  musicians  who  gently  discoursed  a  joyous 
melody  as  they  advanced.  Halting  before  us,  they  knelt 
down  arfd  offered  in  succession  the  various  viands  they 
bore. 

The  mysterious  stranger  pressed  me  to  eat,  but  I  reso- 
lutely refused,  remembering  the  incident  of  the  flask  and 
the  goblet  in  Basil's  narrative,  and  making  no  doubt  that 
the  liquid  he  had  then  drunk  was  drugged  by  means  well 
known  to  Orientals.  Seeing  that  his  hospitable  offers 
were  declined,  Harasda  desisted  and  dismissed  the  at- 
tendants. 

And  now  I  began  to  repent  of  having  even  indulged 
my  weakness  for  a  pipe.  I  felt  a  lassitude  and  dreamy 
languor  which  threatened  to  render  me  absolutely  help- 
less. The  feeling  was  nevertheless  an  intensely  pleasing 
one,  and  I  listlessly  surrendered  myself  to  the  flood  of 
events  which,  1  doubted  not,  would  result  from  my  strange 
rencontre  with  the  Adept. 

The  repast  having  been  removed,  the  folding-doors  on 
each  side  of  the  apartment  were  thrown  widely  open,  ad- 
mitting the  perfumed  airs  from  the  surrounding  rose- 
gardens.  Lovely  glimpses  of  hill  scenery  and  shrubs 
tipped  with  the  silvery  sheen  of  the  moon  were  now  to  be 
had;  a  magnificent  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  trickled  soothingly  over 
the  cool  and  wax-like  lilies  which  lolled  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waters.  Four  massive  chauffres,  elevated  on  slender 
silver  stems,  occupied  the  corners  of  the  hall.  These 
contained  some  fluid  which  flamed  fitfully  with  a  pale 
orange  light,  casting  dim  shadows  in  the  recesses  of  the 
apartment. 

Again  the  musicians  entered,  playing  sweet  melodies  on 
flute  and  lyre ;  and  behind  them  a  troop  of  lovely  Almes, 
clad  in  gauzy  fabrics,  glided  rather  than  walked  into  the 
room,  and  began  a  dance  voluptuous  and  maddening. 
The  musicians  paced  monotonously  around  as  they 


played,  the  music  quickened  its  time,  and  instruments 
of  brass  now  lent  their  stirring  harmony  to  the  scene. 
The  dance  became  more  and  more  frantic.  A  continu- 
ous procession  of  lovely  damsels  kept  thronging  into  the 
hall,  entering  slowly  at  one  door  and  departing  at  another. 
A  trio  of  exquisitely  lovely  maidens,  such  as  only  the 
East  can  show,  kept,  however,  their  station  near  us. 
Their  leader  had  a  face  and  form  such  as  a  Moslem  might 
image  of  the  houris  in  his  green  and  gracious  Paradise. 
Her  eyes!  Ah,  they  were  orbs  to  tempt  a  saint  from  his 
orisons;  to  offer  his  very  soul  for  a  glance  of  them !  But 
oh,  their  mocking,  wicked,  fiend-like  expression!  May 
the  gods  keep  me  from  ever  gazing  into  such  eyes  again ! 

The  revel  now  became  an  orgie.  The  musicians  played 
frantically,  the  hall  was  filled  with  dancers,  dancing  as 
though  possessed  by  demons.  The  drip  and  splash  of 
the  fountains  reverberated  like  thunder.  The  waving  of 
the  palm  branches  sounded  like  the  rushing  of  legions  of 
gigantic  birds.  The  moon  and  the  stars  went  out  like 
extinguished  lamps,  and  the  orange  flames  in  the  silver 
braziers  leaped  and  leaped,  as  though  yearning  to  clutch 
the  costly  draperies  of  the  hall  and  engulf  all  in  one  grand 
holocaust. 

The  hall  was  thronged  with  an  innumerable  company 
of  beings,  both  human  and  unearthly;  for  the  air  was 
filled  with  lovely  floating  forms  of  divine  beauty,  which 
glided  to  and  fro,  twining  and  flitting  in  measured  figures. 
In  the  midst  sat  Harasda,  his  zofra  luminous  with  living 
light.  He  moved  not  a  muscle.  The  jeweled  mouth- 
piece of  his  pipe  lay  between  his  fingers  unused,  and  a 
smile  of  sardonic  devilishness  wreathed  his  lips. 

At  length  the  tempest  of  music  began  to  lull  and 
breathed  only  in  soft  and  delicate  whispers.  The  phan- 
toms in  the  air  vanished,  the  troops  of  damsels  slowly 
defiled  out  of  the  hall.  Last  of  all  came  the  lovely  trio, 
the  acme  of  female  loveliness.  The  Fiend  of  the  Eyes 
approached  and  bent  on  me  a  look  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  man  to  resist,  stretching  out  her  arms  and  drawing  me 
with  a  magnetism  I  could  not  withstand.  I  sprang  up  from 
the  floor  toward  her,  reckless  of  what  man  or  devil  might 
do.  As  I  arose  I  felt  a  mighty  grasp  on  my  wrist  which 
drew  me  back  to  the  ground.  The  Temptress  and  her 
train  vanished  with  shrieks  of  demon  laughter,  and  dark- 
ness and  utter  oblivion  overtook  me. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses  on  the  following  morning 
I  found  myself  at  the  caravansaray,  lying  on  my  humble 
bed.  I  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  with  the  feeling  of  one 
arising  from  a  deathly  sickness.  After  some  hours  of  rest 
and  quiet  I  began  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  question 
myself  on  the  events  of  the  preceding  night.  I  wandered 
forth  into  the  streets,  resolved  on  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
dwelling  that  had  held  such  a  company  as  was  assembled 
within  its  walls  the  night  previous.  It  was  not  to  be 
found!  All  my  efforts  to  discover  it  and  my  inquiries 
for  the  Adept  failed  %to  elicit  the  slightest  clew.  Nay, 
more — my  queries  respecting  Harasda  were  always  gravely 
met  with  the  assevciation  that  there  was  no  such  person 
residing  in  Aleppo ! 

I  began  to  think  it  all  a  dream,  and  was  fain  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fatigue  and  heat  of  the  jour- 
ney thither  (added  to  the  subtile  effectsof  the  flask  of  Ghirza 
perhaps)  must  have  combined  to  produce  on  my  mind 
the  impressions  of  the  events  here  chronicled.  But 
whilst  plunged  in  a  sea  of  perplexity,  in  thrusting  my  hand 
into  my  bosom  a  small  scroll  of  parchment  fell  out  on 
to  the  floor.  On  opening  it  I  found  written  the  name 
and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  only  living  relative  the 
dead  Basil  Hamilton  had,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
communicate  the  circumstances  of  his  death  to  this 
friend  and  deliver  to  him  what  trinkets  and  other  posses- 
sions he  had  left  on  board  the  Tyre.  The  scroll  con- 
cluded with  following  words:  "We  shall  meet  again, 
but  beware!  Beware  of  the  Demon  of  the  Eyes,  Katahna 
the  Beautiful !    Her  kiss  is  death!  " 


A  curious  j>ersonage  died  recently  in  Paris,  the  Count 
Napoleon  Hertrand,  son  of  the  companion  of  Napoleon 
I.  at  Saint  Helena.  The  Count  was  a  very  eccentric  man, 
and  every  year  he  used  to  hire  a  room  in  a  hotel  and  go 
to  bed  for  three  months,  after  having  given  orders  for  food 
to  be  brought  to  him  once  a  day,  and  not  a  word  to  be 
spoken  by  the  servant.  He  was  asleep  during  the  siege 
of  Paris.  One  day  the  bread  was  so  abominable  that  he 
flew  into  a  rage,  and  forced  the  waiter  to  tell  him  that  the 
reason  was  that  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Prussians. 
The  Count  was  stu|>cfied  for  a  moment.  At  last  he  got 
up  and  wandered  about  the  hotel  for  a  time,  saying  to 
himself,  "  Paris  besieged— besieged?  What  ought  a  Her- 
trand to  do?"  After  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  he  added, 
"  I  will  go  to  bed."  And  he  went  to  bed,  and  slept  out 
the  siege.   


One  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  India  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  resolution,  recently  passed  by  the  Munici- 
pal Commissioners  of  Bellary:  "Resolved,  That  as  the 
loose  monkeys  in  the  town  have  become  exceedingly 
troublesome,  by  attacking  women  and  children  carrying 
eatables,  and  overturning  the  tiles  of  the  roofs  of  houses 
in  the  townj  these  animals  be  caught  and  sent  out  into 
the  jungles,  and  that  arrangements  be  made  that  the 
monkeys  may  not  receive  any  injury  while  lieing  seized. 
The  Commissioners  vote  the  sum  ol  two  hundred  rupees 
for  meeting,  the  expenditure  which  may  be  incurred  in 
carrying  out  this  resolution." 


UTHKARY  MENTION. 


Professor  Ettas  I.oennrot,  the  distinguished  philologist 
of  Finland,  is  dead. 

Nicholas  Triibner,  the  well-known  London  publisher,  is 
dead,  aged  sixty-seven. 

The  Italians  are  about  to  erect  a  monument  in  honor 
of  the  poet  Virgil  in  Mantua,  his  native  place. 

John  Bright  boldly  declares  that  next  to  Milton  John 
G.  Whittier  is  the  greatest  ]>oet  of  the  English  tongue. 

"  Anybodv  can  write  a  novel."  says  the  Nation,  "  but 
at  least  it  takes  more  than  well-intentioned  inoflensive- 
ness  to  write  a  good  one." 

The  Academy  finds  it  "  pleasing  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Clarence  l)emin<:,"  an  Americ  an  journalist,  "  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  whole  appearance  and  rhetoric  constantly 
suuuest  Mr.  Beecher." 

Mark  Twain  says,  apro]>os  of  his  deluize  of  letters  the 
other  day,  that  he  "  never  saw  such  loads  of  frank,  sim- 
ple, unconsc  ious,  case-hardened  cheek  crammed  into  one 
little  batch  of  letters." 

Miss  Hastings,  of  Malvern,  a  relative  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings,  completed  her  one  hundred  and  third  year  on  the 
13th  instant.  She  was  thus  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  acquittal  of  her  illustrious  relative. 

"  I  only  ask,"  writes  Edward  A.  Freeman,  "that  Mr. 
Bradley  or  anybody  else,  before  he  reports  opinions  on 
statements  of  mine,  would  look  to  my  own  writings  to  see 
what  my  opinions  and  statements  really  are." 

Andrew  Lang,  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  agree- 
able of  the  English  essayists  who  have  come  into  promi- 
nence during  the  last  few  years,  has  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  English  edition  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Miss  Mary  Grace  Walker  has  written  a  poem  about 
Mr.  Brownin",  whose  voice,  she  says,  "fell  upon  me  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters.  All  my  soul  was  stirred  to 
listen,  and,  if  mi  'ht  be.  as  I  heard,  fathom  some  measure 
of  its  depths  profound." 

Alphonse  Daudet's  new  novel  will  appear  simultane- 
ously in  French  and  German,  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  about 
the  end  of  May.  The  title  whic  h  the  author  at  present 
has  fixed  upon  is  "  Sapho,"  and  not  "  Les  Ruptures,"  as 
some  Parisian  paper  has  announced. 

There  appeared  in  Science  lately  a  very  lucid  account 
of  the  whereabouts  and  prospects  of  the  Greeley  expedi- 
tion, combined  with  some  criticism  of  the  search  pro- 
gramme, accompanied  by  a  large  map  of  the  Arctic  region 
mder  disc  ussion.  It  will  be  valuable  for  reference  here- 
after. 

An  admirer  of  the  late  Francois  Lenormant  finds  him 
possessing  a  c  laim  on  the  prateful  remembrance  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  man,  because  he  was 
not  only  a  scholar,  but  also  a  popularizcr  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  scholars  too  often  cannot  or  will  not  commu- 
nicate to  the  many. 

An  English  woman  writes:  "Women's  efforts  in  art 
are  more  appreciated  than  they  suppose.  In  the  matter 
of  training  they  have  equal  advantaties  with  men  in  the 
schools  of  art  all  over  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in 
various  branc  hes  of  artistic  decoration, design,  art  needle- 
work and  other  remunerative  employments  they  have  the 
field  entirely  to  themselves." 

A  daily  newspaper  has  just  been  started  in  Paris  which  will 
change  its  politics  every  morning.  One  day  the  political 
articles  will  be  written  by  a  Bonnpartist,  another  day  by 
an  Opportunist,  then  by  a  Legitimist,  and  sometimes  by 
an  Intransigeant.  Eac  h  writer  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  say 
exactly  what  he  pleases.  In  like  manner,  the  literary  part 
of  the  paper  will  be  surrendered  upon  alternate  days  to 
representatives  of  opposite  schools  of  thought.  It  is  said 
that  the  journal  is  started  with  American  capital. 

Herr  Anton  Dvorak,  whose  "  Stabat  Mater"  produced 
such  a  sensation  in  London  some  weeks  ago,  has  had  a 
curious  history.  He  was  born  September  8th,  1841,  in' 
an  obscure  Bohemian  town,  of  humble  folk.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  entered  the  organ  school  at  Prague,  having 
exhibited  previously  marked  musical  talent.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  played  in  the  back  row  of  the  violas  at 
the  opera  house  in  the  same  city.  Subsequently  both 
Brahms  and  Liszt,  recognizing  his  genius,  became  inter- 
ested in  his  fortunes,  and  then  Joachim  brought  his  c  ham- 
ber music  into  prominent  notice,  Dvorak's  music  was 
first  introduced  to  an  English  audience  by  Herr  Manns, 
who  in  1870  performed  the  first  set  of  his  Slavonic  dances. 
In  1880,  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  Joachim  introduced 
other  works  of  the  composer,  whose  name  has  since  been 
familiar.  It  is  said  to  be  likely  that  Herr  Dvorak  will  re- 
ceive a  commission  for  the  Birmingham  Festival. 

Mr.  Furnivall  and  his  new  Shakespeare  Society  have 
shown  what  personal  controversies  can  grow  out  of  a 
peaceful  literary  pursuit.  The  same  study  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  been  without  its  occasional  acerbities,  but  the 
recent  outbreak  of  long-smothered  hostility  between  two 
neighboring  commentators  at  Cambndgeport,  Mass.,  has 
happily  few  parallels,  if  any.  The  Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson 
and  W.  J.  Rolfe  have,  in  their  rival  editions,  for  some 
time  paid  each  other  critical  attentions  which  the  elder 
and  reverend  Shakespeare  scholar  could  at  last  endure  no 
longer.  He  c  harges  Mr.  Rolfe  with  forever  naming  him 
in  his  notes  only  to  belabor  him,  while  Mr.  Rolfe  com- 
plains that  Mr.  Hudson  has  girded  at  him  the  more  in- 
sultingly because  by  anonymous  reference,  as,  "Some 
one  has  noted,"  "  Whoever  talks  in  this  way,"  etc.  Mr. 
Hudson  is  further  wroth  with  Mr.  Rolfe  for  undertaking 
an  expurgated  Shakespeare,  and  for  pretending  to  be 
critical  while  making  slips  himself.  A  pamphlet  from  the 
former  and  a  rejoinder  from  the  latter  in  the  Literary 
World  of  March  22d  are  the  latest  exhibitions  of  this 
broil,  in  which  the  pamphleteer  has  hard  work  to  restrain 
an  unbecoming  tem|x.T. — Neiv  York  Nation. 
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THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Legislature  has  been  in  session  three  weeks,  and 
nothing  of  importance  has  been  done.  The  Senate  is 
letting  its  Judiciary  Committee  fool  away  time  in  a  pre- 
ended  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  Barry  bill.  The 
object  of  all  this  maneuvering  for  delay  is  plain  enough. 
The  people  are  to  be  made,  if  possible,  so  weary  of  the 
extra  session  that  they  will  forgive  the  Legislature  any 
thing  if  it  will  only  adjourn.  Despair  and  disgust  take 
the  edge  off  anger.  A  few  months  ago  the  state  was  flam- 
ing from  end  to  end  with  rage  at  the  treason  of  Carpenter 
and  Humphreys.  Now  these  two  rascals,  whose  treason 
continues,  lead  quiet  lives.  The  people  are  tired  of  rail- 
ing at  them.  Even  the  Mussel  Slough  settlers  would  not 
have  the  energy  to  hang  them  if  they  should  put  them- 
selves within  reach,  though  that  certainly  would  have 
been  their  fate  six  months  ago,  could  the  settlers  have  laid 
hands  on  them.  The  men  who  serve  the  railroad  com- 
pany in  the  Senate,  as  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  serve 
it  in  the  Railroad  Commission,  hope  to  wear  out  the  peo- 
ple as  they  have  done.  Everybody  knows  how  the  vote 
on  the  Barry  bill  will  stand.  The  Senator  who  has  taken 
railroad  money,  or  who  wants  the  railroad's  political  in- 
fluence hereafter,  will  vote  against  it;  the  Senator  who 
believes  that  a  common  carrier  should  be  compelled  to 
treat  all  its  patrons  alike,  will  vote  for  the  bill.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  investigation  is  a  sham. 

The  Senators  who  vote  against  the  Barry  bill  will  also 
vote  against  submitting  to  the  people  the  constitutional 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Governor,  by  which  Car- 
penter and  Humphreys  would  be  shorn  of  their  power  to 
serve  the  Central  Pacific,  and  maximum  fare  and  freight 
charges  would  be  fixed.  The  Senators  who  vote  against 
the  Barry  bill,  in  short,  can  be  depended  upon  to  obey 
orders  from  the  railroad  warren  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Townsend  streets,  even  to  the  length  of  refusing  to 
permit  the  people  to  express  their  will  at  the  ballot-box. 

The  fact  that  the  railroad's  creatures  in  the  Senate  have 
been  able  to  waste  time  as  they  have  done  is  a  proof  of 
their  power  which  deadens  hope  for  the  outcome  of  the 
session.  We  observe  signs  everywhere  of  a  belief  that 
the  people  have  been  sold  out  by  their  representatives 
once  more.  Mass  meetings  to  voice  the  popular  desire 
for  the  legislation  and  constitutional  amendments  re- 
commended by  the  Governor  are  spoken  of.  Mass  meet- 
ings are  well  enough  in  their  way ;  but  though  they  should 
be  held  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  state,  the  Senate 
would  not  be  better  informed  of  the  condition  of  public 
opinion  than  it  is  now.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  duty  or  honor  in  a  man  who  is  capable  of  taking  a  bribe. 
Such  a  man  cares  nothing,  either,  for  obloquy.  Nothing 
but  the  fear  of  physical  danger  will  influence  the  sort  of 
men  who  apparently  control  the  Senate.  Unless  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  their  representatives 
understand  that  treason  will  be  punished  with  the  rope, 
they  may  as  well  spare  themselves  the  excitement  of  mass 
meetings.  In  order  to  make  the  threat  of  violence  effect- 
ive, moreover,  it  must  come  from  an  organization  strong 
enough  in  numbers  to  command  respect.  A  vigilance 
committee  whose  membership  shall  embrace  all  parts  of 
the  state  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  If  the  anti-monopolists 
who  are  talking  so  noisily  about  "branding"  and  "os- 
tracizing "  legislators  who  betray  the  people  would  set 
about  the  formation  of  such  a  committee,  the  effect  upon 
the  railroad  band  in  the  Senate  would  be  magical. 

Public  opinion  would  justify  a  resort  to  the  rope  as  a 
remedy  for  legislative  corruption.  Experience  has  taught 
the  people  that  the  crime  of  bribery  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  law  to  punish.  There  are,  therefore,  but  two  courses 
left  open  to  the  people— either  to  accept  and  live  quietly 
under  such  laws  as  the  bribe-givers  choose  shall  go  on 
the  statute  book,  or  to  assert  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves, even  if  they  have  to  go  outside  of  the  law  to  do  it. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  worse  for  the  citizens  of  a 
commonwealth  to  be  law-abiding  than  it  is  for  them  to 
break  the  law  for  their  own  protection.  We  believe  that 
such  a  deplorable  time  is  now  upon  California.  A  people 
who  will  allow  a  handful  of  their  representatives  to  sell 


them  into  slavery  to  a  thieving  corporation  do  not  deserve 
anything  better  than  slavery.  We  are  told  that  the  social 
structure  would  be  riven  and  anarchy  take  the  place  of 
order  if  the  people  were  to  go  outside  the  law  for  justice. 
Fudge !  What  business  house  would  close  its  doors,  what 
workman  would  cease  toiling  for  his  family's  support, 
what  farmer  would  turn  rioter,  what  court  would  put  up 
its  shutters,  if  half  a  dozen  of  the  Central  Pacific's  Sena- 
tors should  be  found  dangling  from  a  tree  some  morning? 
The  industry,  habit,  self-interest,  patriotism  and  common 
sense  of  the  people  hold  society  together,  not  the  laws 
on  the  books.  The  state  could  easily  bear  the  shock  of 
a  little  rough  justice  at  Sacramento.  It  would  be  the 
better  for  it,  morally  and  materially. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE  IN  ASIA. 

While  England  is  engaged  in  burning  Arab  villages  and 
slaughtering  the  spearmen  of  Osman  Digma  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  sea,  to  secure  control  by  fair  means  or  foul 
of  the  road  to  India,  Russia  has  quietly  taken  another 
step  forward  and  planted  herself  on  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan.  Merv,  the  last  independent  state  of  Tur- 
kistan  and  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Afghanistan,  has 
received  a  Russian  governor  and  garrison  without  resist- 
ance, and  Russian  officials  are  now  regulating  the  affairs 
of  their  new  province,  within  seven  days  march  of  the 
frontiers  of  India.  It  is  worth  notice  that  though  the 
Mervli  can  put  seventy  thousand  cavalry  in  the  field,  and 
are  counted  among  the  bravest  and  haughtiest  of  the 
Tartar  tribes,  they  have  accepted  annexation  without  the 
slightest  resistance.  The  Russian  advance  has  been  taken 
for  inevitable  destiny,  and  so,  while  the  half-naked  war- 
riors of  Nubia  are  fighting  to  the  death  against  the  Eng- 
lish invaders,  the  equally  fanatical  and  warlike  Turcomans 
are  contentedly  enrolling  themselves  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  Czar. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Russian  domin- 
ion should  be  accepted  as  inevitable  by  the  populations 
of  central  Asia.  Its  advance  southward  since  the  Crimean 
war  has  been  more  rapid  than  even  the  settlement  of  our 
own  great  West.  When  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  in 
1856,  Russia  withdrew  in  great  part  from  any  active  share 
in  European  politics  and  devoted  her  energies  to  extend- 
ing her  dominions  in  Asia.  At  that  time  her  Asiatic  ter- 
ritory, though  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  whole  United 
States,  was  looked  upon  as  having  no  more  political  im- 
portance than  that  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
possessed  on  our  own  continent  twenty  years  before. 
The  European  population  was  largely  of  convict  origin, 
like  the  original  settlements  in  Australia,  and  the  want  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  left  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  as  idle  as  those  of  Minnesota  or 
Nebraska  forty  years  ago.  The  Tartar  tribes  along  the 
southern  borders  were  in  reality  as  inde|>endent  as  the 
Sioux  or  Blackfeet  on  our  own  western  territories  fifty 
years  back,  and  the  wave  of ,  colonization  which  is 
steadily  rolling  southward  among  the  Russian  peas- 
antry had  scarcely  been  felt  outside  the  European 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  A  few  military  posts 
marked  the  Russian  frontier  among  the  tribes, 
and  that  frontier  only  came  as  far  south  as  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  West  of  that  sea  the  Circas- 
sians in  their  mountains  had  successfully  resisted  Russian 
attacks  for  nearly  a  century,  and  their  example  made  the 
Czar's  government  cautious  of  engaging  in  further  hos- 
tilities with  the  fierce  Tartar  tribes.  In  consequence 
there  was  little  inducement  for  immigration  into  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  they  attracted  little 
notice  except  as  fitting  places  for  convict  deportation. 
After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  however,  a  remarkable  change 
was  wrought  in  the  Russian  government's  policy.  Leav- 
ing the  Western  Powers  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe  at 
their  will,  it  commenced  pushing  its  frontiers  into  the 
great  unexplored  land  of  central  Asia.  The  complete  con- 
quest ofCircassia,  followed  by  the  emigration  of  most  of  its 
people  to  Turkey,  occurred  within  a  very  few  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  place  of  the  dis- 
possessed natives  was  partially  taken  by  Russian  military 
settlements.  The  next  step  forward  was  taken  in  the  far 
East  at  the  expense  of  China,  about  the  beginning  of 
our  civil  war.  A  territory  of  nearly  three  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  larger  than  Texas,  lying  north  of 
the  Amoor,  was  quietly  occupied  by  different  expeditions; 
and  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  diplomacy,  China  was 
made  to  accept  the  situation  by  treaty.  The  occupation 
of  the  island  of  Saghalien  from  Japan  followed  quietly, 
thus  giving  an  outlet  on  the  Pacific  to  Russian  Asia, 
which  will  doubtless  be  soon  utilized  on  an  important 
scale.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  continent,  however,  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  the  frontiers  of  China,  that  the 


chief  advance  of  the  Empire  has  been  made.  The  great 
table  land  of  central  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  occupied  by  Tartar  tribes,  who 
have  not  only  maintained  their  own  freedom  but  given 
rulers  to  all  the  other  countries  around.  A  Tartar  dynasty 
rules  China,  another  has  sway  in  Persia,  a  third  founded 
the  Mogul  Empire  in  India,  and  the  Turks  in  Constan- 
tinople are  another  offshoot  of  the  same  warlike  stock. 
The  Tartar  conquest  of  China  has  connected  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  great  central  table  land  with  the  Chinese 
Empire,  at  least  in  name,  but  the  Turcomans  of  the  west 
until  a  few  years  ago  were  in  wholly  independent  posses- 
sion of  a  territory  as  large  as  the  whole  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  more  or  less 
hostile  neighbors  and  involved  in  constant  wars,  the 
Turcoman  territory  has  been  almost  unvisited  of  late 
years  by  Europeans,  and  its  great  natural  resources  have 
remained  for  centuries  almost  undeveloped.  Four  large 
monarchies— Bokhara,  Khiva,  Khokan  and  Khoonduz — 
with  two  military  republics  known  by  the  general  name 
of  the  Tekke  States,  divided  the  country  between  them, 
exclusive  of  some  smaller  tribes  which  roamed  over  the 
steppes  to  the  north.  Bokhara  at  one  time  held  a  high 
place  as  a  center  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  civilization, 
and  could  put  a  hundred  thousand  troops  in  the  field  at 
need.  The  other  states,  though  less  civilized,  were  no 
despicable  antagonists,  and  the  whole  population  is  fanat- 
ically Mohammedan  and  warlike.  Such  is  the  territory 
which  Russia  has  undertaken  the  conquest  of  since  the 
Crimean  war— a  conquest  which  has  been  completed  by 
the  annexation  of  Merv.  The  Khirgiz,  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian,  were  first  subdued,  and  then  the  larger  states 
were  attacked.  Khokan  was  brought  under  subjection 
in  1870,  and  after  a  merciless  war  Khiva  shared  the  same 
fate  in  1873.  The  troubles  in  Chinese  Tartary  enabled 
the  Russian  generals  to  take  in  a  large  slice  of  the  western 
provinces,  including  Yarkand,  a  couple  of  years  later,  the 
whole  being  scarcely  less  in  extent  than  the  territory  ac- 
quired from  Mexico  by  this  country  in  1848.  The  Ameer 
of  Bokhara  was  next  coerced  into  becoming  a  vassal  to 
the  Czar  and  receiving  a  Russian  garrison;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  Turkish  war  been  concluded  than  a  campaign 
was  commenced  against  the  Akkal  Tekkes  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Persia.  The  first  attempts  of  the  Russian 
generals  were  unsuccessful,  as  the  Tekke  horsemen  fought 
desperately;  but  finally,  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  Skobe- 
leff  broke  their  resistance  by  the  capture  of  their  great 
fortress  of  Geok-Tepe.  A  slice  of  Persian  territory  was 
incorporated  with  the  new  province  without  protest  from 
the  Shah,  who  himself  has  fallen  wholly  under  Russian 
influence.  To  open  up  the  newly  acquired  territory  a 
railroad  has  been  built  from  a  port  on  the  Caspian  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  Persia.  The  country  is  as  well 
suited  for  track-laying  as  an  American  prairie,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  to  Herat,  in  Afghanistan,  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  two  or  three  years,  and  perhaps  much  less  if  a 
rapid  advance  suits  the  policy  of  the  government.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  territory  thus  acquired  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  equals  in  extent  and  natural 
resources  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  Caspian  sea  offers  a  ready  outlet 
for  its  products  and  direct  water  communication  by  the 
Volga  with  the  whole  of  European  Russia;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  a  generation  or  two  Russian  civiliza- 
tion and  manners  will  be  as  firmly  established  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas  as  they  are  to-day  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Germany.  How  readily  the  Tartars  fuse  into  the 
Russian  population  is  shown  by  the  south  of  European 
Russia,  where  little  over  a  century  ago  the  Khans  of  the 
Crimea  held  sway  over  a  Mohammedan  population  whose 
descendants  have  furnished  no  small  part  of  the  very 
armies  which  have  just  conquered  the  Tartars  of  Asia. 

How  long  it  will  be  before  another  step  forward  is  taken 
by  the  Northern  Colossus  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  that 
there  will  be  no  permanent  halt  on  the  road  to  India  may 
safely  be  assured.  When  Beaconsfield  invaded  Afghan- 
istan to  secure  a  "scientific  frontier"  for  the  Indian  Em- 
pire, the  Russian  armies  were  still  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  rival  powers  advanced  simultaneously  to 
conquests;  but  while  England,  after  two  hard-fought 
campaigns,  has  been  obliged  to  fall  back  on  her  own  ter- 
ritories, Russia  has  advanced  her  frontier  fully  six  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  very  borders  of  Afghanistan.  Each 
power  was  equally  unscrupulous,  but  with  very  different 
success;  and  the  lesson  cannot  have  been  thrown  away 
on  the  one  nation  which  now  intervenes  between  them. 
The  example  of  Merv  is  liable  to  be  copied  by  Afghan- 
istan any  day,  and  then  it  will  need  a  different  force  from 
that  which  was  so  roughly  handled  by  the  half-armed 
Arabs  of  Osman  Digma  to  maintain  England's  hold  on 
Hindostan. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  CURE-ALL. 

The  passage  by  the  Federal  Senate  of  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  distribution  among  the  states  of  millions  for 
the  support  of  schools  proves  the  confidence  of  the  j>oli- 
ticians  that  they  can  do  nothing  in  the  name  of  education 
that  will  affright  the  tax-payer.  The  people  will  swallow 
any  pill  that  is  given  the  educational  coating.  The  aver- 
age American  has  a  faith  in  the  miracle-working  powers 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  that  pales  the  credulity 
of  the  crowds  who  seek  the  sacred  waters  of  Lourdes  in 
expectation  that  divine  hocus-pocus  will  do  for  their  shat- 
tered health  what  doctors  and  medicine  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish. From  the  public  schools  the  average  Ameri- 
can looks  for  streams  to  flow  carrying  with  them  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  health.  He  regards  them  unques- 
tioningly  as  fountains  in  which  ignorance,  discontent, 
personal  and  political  corruption,  poverty  and  crime  have 
but  to  be  dipped  to  be  solved  out  of  existence.  The 
universality  of  the  faith  in  education  as  a  cure-all  is  amaz- 
ing. Nothing  seems  to  be  able  to  shake  it  in  the  least. 
Everywhere  politicians,  journalists,  philanthropists  and 
the  churches  agree  in  regarding  popular  education  as  the 
bulwark  of  liberty  and  the  best  barrier  that  can  be  set  up 
against  the  evils  which  attack  every  government  from  be- 
low. The  man  who  refuses  to  admit  that  it  is  the  proper 
business  of  the  state  to  educate  the  young,  or  who  doubts 
that  the  sort  of  education  which  is  given  them  is  the  best 
that  can  be  devised,  is  held  to  be  a  heretic,  and  finds  that 
it  adds  to  his  comfort  to  keep  his  discordant  opinions  to 
himself.  To  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  is 
to  bring  about  the  millennium  is  to  subject  oneself  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  Respectful  hear- 
ing is  denied  inquiries  as  to  how  the  education  of  the 
toiling  millions  is  to  better  their  material  lot ;  how  it  is  to 
enable  them  to  keep  a  larger  share  of  the  wealth  their  la- 
bor produces ;  how  it  is  to  loosen  the  clutch  of  the  capi- 
talist, the  employer,  the  transporter  and  the  speculator 
upon  the  lion's  share  of  the  good  things  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  work. 

Massachusetts  is  noted  among  the  states  for  her  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  of  education.  We  saw  a  statement 
recently  that  her  legislature  had  passed,  or  was  about  to 
pass,  a  bill  forbidding  the  employment  of  any  child  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  should  be  unable  to  read. 
The  factory  hands  at  Fall  River,  in  the  meantime,  are  on 
strike  against  a  reduction  in  their  daily  wages  to  sixty-five 
cents — we  believe  that  is  what  their  employers  think 
they  ought,  with  their  educational  advantages,  to  be  able 
to  live  happy  lives  upon.  New  Jersey's  public  schools 
are  the  pride  of  the  state— and  -  the  miners  at  Rockaway 
are  preparing  to  resist  a  lowering  of  their  earnings  to 
eighty  cents  a  day.  Strikes  among  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  miners  are  imminent.  It  is  the  same  story  nearly 
everywhere.  In  the  comparatively  new  and  rich  state  of 
Illinois,  official  investigation  shows  that  the  working 
classes  have  been  pushed  so  near  the  starvation  limit 
that  they  cannot  live  without  the  assistance  of  the  labor 
of  their  children.  Schools  increase,  but  wages  go  down. 
The  light  of  education  flames  up  higher,  but  it  reveals 
darker  depths  of  poverty  the  brighter  it  grows.  In  the 
language  of  a  Brooklyn  divine  who  draws  great  crowds  to 
hear  him :  "  While  it  is  getting  harder  and  harder  in  this 
country  for  poor  men  to  make  a  living,  there  are  too 
many  men  worth  five,  ten,  twenty  and  forty  million  dol- 
lars, who  carry  the  Legislature  in  one  pocket  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  other.  There  is 
trouble  ahead !  Revolution  !  I  pray  God  it  may  be  a 
peaceful  one,  accomplished  by  votes,  not  a  bloody  one." 

We  believe  in  the  education  of  the  masses ;  but  if  free 
schools  were  as  numerous  as  drinking-saloons  are,  they 
would  not  avert  the  revolution  which  the  Brooklyn 
preacher,  in  common  with  all  thoughtful  men,  sees  com- 
ing. The  public  schools,  indeed,  are  a  powerful  agency 
for  breeding  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  which  must  result  in  a  change,  whatever 
the  means  may  be  by  which  it  shall  be  accomplished. 
We  are  giving  the  children  of  the  country  the  education 
of  freemen,  and  our  industrial  system  will  condemn  most 
of  them  to  live  the  lives  of  slaves.  Every  public  school 
is  helping  to  breed  an  army  of  rebels  against  the  theory 
that  Providence  has  decreed  that  the  many  shall  grunt 
and  sweat  under  the  burden  of  a  weary  life,  in  order  that 
a  few  may  have  a  gorgeous  time  of  it.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
make  a  man  contented  with  a  hard  and  hungry  lot,  then 
it  is  folly  to  educate  his  mind.  The  horse,  willing  to 
work  for  his  food  and  shelter,  and  incapable  of  wishing 
for  anything  more,  is  the  ideal  at  which  we  should  aim. 
The  man  who  cannot  read  has  to  do  most  of  his  own 
thinking,  and  he  is  harmless.    But  a  knowledge  of  print 


enables  the  workingman  to  get  the  thoughts  of  others ; 
and  the  sort  of  thought  for  which  he  has  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing taste  is  evidenced  by  the  remarkable  increase  of  jour- 
nals which  preach  the  nationalization  of  the  land,  the 
government  ownership  of  the  railroads  and  telegraph,  the 
limitation  of  private  fortunes,  and  laws  of  all  sorts  with 
the  end  in  view  of  running  the  government  in  the  interest 
of  the  laboring  majority  rather  than  the  rich  minority. 
Every  city  in  the  country  has  publications  of  this  kind, 
which  draw  their  support  exclusively  from  workingmen. 
The  regular  press,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
cantile community  and  the  rich  and  comfortable  gener- 
ally, pays  no  attention  to  them.  Few  who  do  not  work 
with  their  hands  for  a  living  ever  see  them,  but  neverthe- 
less they  are  a  power  in  the  land— an  explosive  power. 
Into  their  columns  are  translated  the  writings  of  the  Ger- 
mart,  French  and  Russian  socialists,  communists  and 
anarchists.  Some  are  wild  and  bloody  in  their  utterances, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  advocate  the  accomplishment 
of  their  plans  by  the  ballot.  There  is  a  terrible  earnest- 
ness about  these  prints.  They  are  written  by  serious 
men  for  attentive  and  sympathetic  readers.  In  range  of 
thought  they  are  far  deeper  and  wider  than  the  common- 
place press  which  stirs  up  the  dust  of  party  politics.  In 
literary  ability  they  are  as  a  class  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  ordinary  dailies.  Through  them  all  runs  a  restless, 
angry  protest  against  the  established.  This  is  the  sort  of 
leaven  that  is  making  its  way  through  the  whole  toiling 
mass,  and  the  general  education  of  the  people  up  to  the 
reading  point  prepares  the  way  for  such  missionaries  of 
the  revolution  as  Henry  George  and  John  Swinton. 

A  public  school  education  and  sixty-five  cents  a  day — 
or  three  times  sixty-five  cents  a  day — will  not  combine  to 
make  a  contented  and  conservative  citizen. 


MR.   BLAINE'S  CHANCES. 

Every  four  years  the  Republican  party  conceives  a 
passion  for  Mr.  Blaine,  but,  when  just  upon  the  point  of 
making  him  a  happy  man,  it  faints  at  the  altar,  and  the 
ceremony  is  postponed.  Mr.  Blaine  has  borne  up  under 
these  repeated  heart-breaking  disappointments  with  a 
courage  and  cheerfulness  that  command  admiration. 
Evidently  his  ardor  is  unabated,  for  he  is  marching  for- 
ward again,  gayly  keeping  step  to  the  wedding  march. 
The  outcome  will  in  all  probability  be  the  same  this 
year  as  it  was  in  1876  and  1880 — he  will  go  to  the  conven- 
tion the  most  popular  of  all  the  candidates,  but  his 
enemies  will  prove  too  strong  for  him,  and  some  man 
whose  chief  recommendation  is  his  obscurity  will  be 
given  the  place  of  honor. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  parties  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Blaine  could  be  elected  over  any  candidate  that  the 
Democrats  arc  likely  to  name.  It  is  true  that  the  Conk- 
ling-Grant  Stalwarts  hate  him,  but  an  extended  exile  from 
the  party  flesh-pots  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  and 
weakened  the  spirit  of  the  "  old  guard."  The  noisy  sweep 
of  the  hot  campaign  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  inaugurate 
would'carry  along  with  it  thg  reluctant  Stalwarts,  even  as 
a  torrent  picks  up  and  bears  away  the  logs  and  stumps  on 
its  caving  banks.  Heavy-respectable  Republicans  in 
New  England  and  New  York  shrink  from  Blaine.  Rich, 
leather-headed  business  men,  who  fear  and  dislike  any 
thing  like  originality  or  dash,  do  not  want  him.  Neither 
do  the  high-and-mighty  civil-service  reformers,  because 
Blaine  is  a  practical  politician,  and  is  not  above  fighting 
the  devil  with  fire.  They  cannot  forget  the  Mulligan  let- 
ters, and  put  the  worst  construction  on  Blaine's  interest 
in  Peru's  guano  beds.  Hut  the  rich  leather-heads  would 
vote  with  their  party,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  the 
civil-service  reformers  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
stand  by  the  ticket  after  it  has  been  nominated.  They 
grew  quite  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  Mr.  Garfield, 
it  will  be  remembered,  as  the  campaign  of  1880  progressed. 
The  result  of  that  campaign  proved  that  the  personal 
character  of  a  presidential  candidate  has  very  little  effect 
one  way  or  the  other  u|>on  the  votes. 

But  the  forces  antagonistic  to  him,  which  he  could  af- 
ford to  despise  if  once  nominated,  will  probably  be  pow- 
erful enough  in  the  convention  to  put  the  extinguisher 
upon  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  third  time.  The  kid  glove  of 
George  William  Curtis  will  grasp  the  foul  paw  of  Mr. 
Flannagan  of  Texas  on  the  proposition  that  Blaine  of 
Maine  won't  do  for  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Thurman  is  the  only  man  whom  the  Demo- 
crats could  put  forward  who  would  stand  a  chance 
of  carrying  the  Pacific  coast  against  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
there  is  even  less  probability  of  Mr.  Thurman's  nom- 
ination than  there  is  of  Blaine's.  The  rich  railroad 
corporations  are  hostile  to  Thurman,  and  his  party 
has  not  the  courage  to  give  battle  to  this  power. 


We  expect  to  see  Mr.  Tilden  heading   the  Dei 
ocratic  ticket,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  some  other  Westci 
insignificant,  leading  the  Republicans.    The  people,  we 
think  from  all  the  signs,  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  grow  furiously  excited  over  nothing. 

THE  REAL  SUFFERERS. 

The  pious  among  the  Democrats  hereabout  may  reason- 
ably look  upon  Mr.  Pixlcy's  continued  existence  as  a 
proof  of  the  love  of  the  Lord  for  their  party,  for  he  is  a 
sore  and  ever-present  affliction.  Some  of  his  hearty 
whacks  upon  the  bleeding  back  of  the  Democracy  are 
justly  laid  on,  but  too  often  Mr.  Pixley,  in  the  savage  joy 
of  the  assault,  forgets  both  justice  and  sense,  and  ceases 
to  care  where  or  what  he  hits,  so  long  as  he  brings  his 
club  down  upon  something.  On  Saturday  last,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  course  of  a  scalp-dance  around  Boss  Buck- 
ley, the  Argonaut  delivered  itself  of  this  sonorous  war- 
whoop  : 

The  non-property-owning,  non-laboring  class— the  men  who 
pay  no  taxes,  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  who,  not  being  business 
men,  have  no  freights  to  pay,  and  having  no  money,  seldom 
travel  further  by  rail  than  to  a  suburban  picnic  ground,  are 
prominent  in  endeavoring  to  regulate  fares  and  freights  and  exact 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  demanding  constitutional  readjust- 
ments in  reference  to  the  ownership  of  propert  y  and  legislative  in- 
terference with  the  mode  of  conducting  private  occupations. 

It  would  be  hard  to  crowd  more  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  political  economy  than  this  paragraph  shows 
into  the  same  space.  It  is  true  that  the  "  non-laboring 
class,"  whether  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and 
domiciled  on  Nob  Hill,  or  clothed  in  rags  and  housed 
among  hay-bales  on  the  wharves,  pay  no  taxes.  But  the 
"  non-property-owners "  are  just  the  men  who  ulti- 
mately pay  most  of  the  taxes,  and  they,  above  all  other 
classes  of  citizens,  have  the  solidcst  financial  reasons 
for  desiring  the  regulation  of  railroad  charges  upon 
an  equitable  basis.  It  is  the  consumer  who  has  to  carry 
the  load  at  last,  and  the  great  majority  of  consumers  are 
non-property-owners.  The  railroad  tax  finds  the  consumer 
just  as  certainly  as  water  finds  its  level.  The  farmers 
and  merchants  who  pay  the  freight  bills  directly  to  the 
railroad  company  are  not  the  chief  sufferers  by  its  extor- 
tionate charges.  Competition  prevents  them  from  fully 
recouping  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer; 
but  they  manage  to  get  most  of  the  loss  back  from  him. 
The  propertyless  workman  who  lives  in  a  rented  house, 
and  lives  from  day  to  day  on  the  day's  earnings,  makes 
his  contribution  to  Stanford  <.\:  Co  in  his  rent,  his  food, 
his  clothes,  his  beer,  his  tobacco,  and  in  every  necessary 
and  luxury  which  has  passed  over  the  rails.  The  railroad 
tax,  like  the  tariff  tax,  taps  the  property-owning  class 
lightly  as  it  passes  on  its  way  to  the  hapless  wage-earner, 
whom  it  throttles  and  robs.  All  wealth  comes  from  pro- 
ductive labor,  and,  necessarily,  all  taxes  fall  ujion  it.  The 
productive  labor  is  done  by  men  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
whom  is  a  property-owner.  Therefore  it  is  the  property- 
less  class  who  have  most  cause  to  complain  of  railroad 
extortion,  as  well  as  of  every  governmental  abuse  and 
extravagance  that  increases  the  cost  of  living. 

The  active  interest  in  the  railroad  question  which  the 
non-pro[>crty-owning  class  is  showing,  and  of  which  our 
excitable  contemporary  so  passionately  complains,  is  to  us 
an  encouraging  symptom  of  the  growth  of  popular  intelli- 
gence. It  proves  that  the  cart-horses  of  society  are 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  they  ought,  in  justice,  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  size  of  the  loads  which  they 
arc  expected  to  drag. 

We  publish  a  letter  from  Judge  Waymire,  in  defense  of 
his  acceptance  of  a  fee  of  $2,500  from  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  w  hile  he  was  employed  by  the  Con- 
troller to  prosecute  that  corporation  for  the  recovery  of 
delinquent  taxes.  Judge  Waymire  does  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Delmas  that  there  was  anything  illegitimate  or  dis- 
honorable in  the  acceptance  of  this  fee.  The  latter,  it 
w  ill  be  remembered,  said  to  a  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  had  the  offer  of  such  a  fee  been  made  to  him 
he  would  have  assaulted  the  corporation's  agent  for  the 
"outrageous  insult."  Judge  Waymire,  as  will  be  seen, 
resents  with  -spirit  the  construction  put  u|x>n  his  conduct 
by  Mr.  Delmas.  Where  lawyers  disagree  so  radically 
U|>on  a  point  of  professional  propriety,  laymen  arc  not  to 
be  blamed  for  suffering  confusion  of  mind  in  regard  to  the 
question  in  dispute.  A  statement  from  Mr.  Delmas  of 
his  reasons  for  condemning  Messrs.  Waymire,  Terry,  Les- 
ser and  Baggett  for  their  course  would  be  timely.  Our 
columns  are  o[)cn  to  him. 

The  Republican  finger  is  pointed  in  scorn  at  the  San 
Francisco  Democrats  because  they  march  under  the  lead 
of  Chris.  Buckley,  who  buys  and  sells  whisky.  The  Re- 
publicans apparently  feel  a  sense  of  superior  respectability 
in  being  generaled  by  W.  W.  Stow,  who  buys  and  sells 
legislators  and  railroad  commissioners,  and  incidentally 
deals  in  Federal  offices,  with  the  humble  assistance  of 
Senator  Miller.    It  is  a  nice  mess  all  around. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DEAD  LOVE. 


We  are  face  to  face,  and  between  us  here 
Is  the  love  we  thought  could  never  die; 

Why  has  it  only  lived  a  year? 
Who  has  murdered  it — you  or  I? 

No  matter  who — the  deed  was  done 

By  'Hie  or  both,  and  there  it  lies: 
The  smile  from  the  lip  lor  ever  gone, 

And  darkness  over  the  beautiful  eyes. 

Our  love  is  dead,  and  our  hope  is  wrecked; 

So  what  does  it  profit  to  talk  and  rave, 
Whether  it  perished  by  my  neglect, 

Or  whether  your  cruelty  dug  its  grave! 

Why  should  you  say  that  I  am  to  blame, 
Or  why  should  I  charge  the  sin  on  you? 

Our  work  is  before  us  all  the  same, 
And  the  guilt  ol  it  lies  between  us  two. 

We  have  praised  our  love  for  its  beauty  and  grace, 
Now  we  stand  here,  and  hardly  dare 

To  turn  the  face-cloth  back  from  the  face, 
And  see  the  thing  that  is  hidden  there. 

Vet  look!  ah,  that  heart  has  beat  its  last, 
And  the  beautiful  life  of  our  life  is  o'er, 

And  when  we  have  buried  and  left  the  past, 
We  two,  together,  can  walk  no  more. 

You  might  stretch  yourself  on  the  dead,  and  weep 
And  pray  as  the  Prophet  prayed,  in  pain; 

Hut  not  like  him  could  you  Weak  the  sleep 
And  bring  the  soul  to  the  clay  again.1 

Its  head  in  my  bosom  I  can  lay, 
And  shower  my  woe  there,  kiss  on  kiss, 

But  there  never  was  resurrection-day 
In  the  world  for  a  love  so  dead  as  this! 

And  since  we  cannot  lessen  the  sin 

By  mourning  over  the  deed  we  did, 
Let  us  draw  the  winding-sheet  up  to  the  chin, 

Ay,  up  till  the  death-blind  eyes  are  hid ! 


MR.  BUFFY'S  EXPERIENCE. 


BY  E.  A.  WALCOTT. 


It  has  been  stated  by  a  well-known  social  authority  that 
a  young  man  of  moderate  means,  with  the  constant  aid 
of  a  high  forehead,  can  steer  his  way  through  society 
without  risk  of  serious  financial  embarrassment.  A  state- 
ment of  this  nature  from  so  high  a  source  is,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  slang,  fraught  with  danger  to  the  nation. 
There  may  indeed  be  grounds  for  it ;  but  on  account  of 
the  acknowledged  tendency  of  human  beings  to  assume 
qualities  as  well  as  virtues  that  they  do  not  possess — 
added  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  competent  authority  on 
the  subject  of  high  foreheads— the  publication  of  such  an 
opinion  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious  trouble,  if  not  to  total 
financial  wreck,  among  our  younger  male  population. 
The  late  melancholy  experience  of  Mr.  William  Buffy 
may  therefore  be  of  some  use  in  combating  the  incen- 
diary statement  of  the  distinguished' social  authority 
mentioned  above,  and  will  furnish  a  warning  to  young 
men  who  even  at  this  moment  may  be  hesitating  on  the 
brink  of  the  giddy  precipice. 

Mr.  Buffy  was  a  young  gentleman  of  high  social  aspira- 
tions, a  light  yellow  mustache  and  a  moderate  salary. 
He  was— and  still  is,  I  believe— employed  by  a  well-known 
business  firm  of  this  city,  of  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  hint  that  he  was  a  silent  partner.  His  social 
aspirations  had  been  uniformly  gratified,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly considered  himselt  endowed  with  that  intel- 
lectual [xjrtion  of  anatomy  that  the  distinguished  social 
writer  mentions  as  essential  to  success.  He  frequented 
those  amusements  of  youth  known  as  social  hops,  balls 
and  private  parties  by  the  score,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
and  on  several  and  divers  occasions  had  the  supreme 
bliss  of  seeing  his  name  in  the  society  columns  of  the 
Call  and  Chronicle.  There  was  no  higher  distinction  to 
reach  after  that.  Mr.  Buffy  settled  down  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  position. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  accounts  Mr.  Buffy  had 
sailed  over  smooth  seas  fanned  by  the  gentle  breezes  of 
prosperity  for  the  period  of  five  months  and  three  days, 
when  he  received  an  invitation  to  an  Oakland  hop.  As 
the  mild  form  of  dissipation  that  is  known  by  this  name 
has  never  been  supposed  to  present  any  especial  dangers, 
Mr.  Buffy  at  once  decided  to  accept  the  invitation.  He 
little  knew  what  awaited  him.  But  1  must  pause  a  mo- 
ment in  the  rapid  course  of  my  tale.  The  second  of  the 
dramatis  persona-  is  still  to  be  introduced. 

If  the  Kates  had  laid  a  plot  for  Mr.  Buffy's  downfall 
he  might  have  easily  circumvented  those  ancient  maidens, 
had  they  not  been  materially  assisted  by  a  far  more 
modern  member  of  their  own  sex.  In  fact  it  may  be 
said,  without  exaggeration  or  unfairness,  that  Mr.  Bully's 
evil  genius  was  a  woman.  By  a  curious  though  not  un- 
common delusion  Mr.  Buffy  considered  himself  to  be 
what  is  known  in  society  circles  as  a  lady-killer.  With 
this  idea  he  was  accustomed  to  admire  the  shape  of  his 
own  person,  and  in  private  to  apostrophize  his  spindling 
legs  and  toothpick-toed  shoes  in  somewhat  fulsome  terms 
of  admiration. 

After  flitting  from  flower  to  flower — metaphorically 
speaking— for  the  space  of  something  over  three  months, 
he  had  at  last  decided  that  the  perfection  of  female  beauty 
and  intellect  was  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  a  young 
lady  who,  for  the  purposes  of  this  narrative,  may  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Miss  Eleanor  Montrose.  As  the 
description  of  her  person  is  not  essential  to  my  tale,  I  will 


allow  the  male  reader  the  delightful  privilege  of  filling  out 
her  portrait  with  the  concrete  form  that  embodies  his  own 
ideal  of  female  beauty  and  intellect.  In  this  way  may 
the  tale  at  once  be  made  morfc  pleasing,  and  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  it  far  more  forcible  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Buffy  having  decided,  on  the  strength  of  his  life- 
experience,  that  Miss  Eleanor  was  the  one  to  steer  his  bark 
through  the  remainder  of  his  existence,  had  paid  assiduous 
court  to  her  as  the  object  of  his  undying  affections.  He 
had  not,  however,  worked  his  courage  up  to  what  Shake- 
s|>eare  aptly  calls  the  sticking  point,  and  his  fate  was  still 
a  matter  of  doubt.  To  be  sure  he  had  on  several  occa- 
sions brought  it  up  to  what  he  considered  the  aforesaid 
Shakespearean  point;  but,  as  I  have  remarked  in  sub- 
stance above,  man  is  not  always  up  to  snuff  to  the  extent 
that  he  supposes,  and  he  invariably  felt  it  ooze  out  of  the 
roots  of  his  hair  when  he  entered  Miss  Montrose's  pres- 
ence. But  he  had  so  far  made  good  his  position  that  he 
was  recognized  as  a  regular  Sunday-evening  caller,  and 
had  become  known  by  name  and  by  sight  td  Miss  El- 
eanor's small  brother.  He  was  made  aware  of  the  latter 
fact  by  hearing,  through  the  closed  door,  the  small  boy 
shout  up  the  stairs,  "Say,  Ellie,  yer  Buffy  feller's  come!" 
w  hich  inspired  Mr.  Buffy  with  a  fierce  and  unaccountable 
impulse  to  kill  the  youngster. 

Matters  stood  thus  when  Mr.  Buffy  received  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Oakland  hop.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
accept  the  invitation ;  his  second  was  to  solicit  the  pleas- 
ure of  Miss  Eleanor's  company  for  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion. Miss  Eleanor  professed  herself  happy  to  go,  and 
Mr.  Buffy  was  certain  that  his  bliss  was  secured  for  one- 
evening  at  least.  Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human  hopes! 
But  I  digress. 

The  evening  of  the  hop  came  at  last,  and  Mr.  Buffy, 
with  his  pulse  standing  at  no  in  the  shade,  called  at  an 
early  hour  at  the  Montrose  mansion,  on  street.  Hav- 
ing waited  in  the  parlor  for  the  customary  time  during 
which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Miss  Eleanor  was  putting 
the  final  touches  to  her  complicated  drapery  and  fascinat- 
ing complexion,  he  at  last  secured  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  was  soon  bowling  merrily  toward  the  ferry  in 
a  Market  street  car. 

Mr.  Buffy  felt  that  the  maximum  of  enjoyment  was 
already  assured  to  him  when  he  learned  that  Miss  El- 
eanor had  made  arrangements  with  a  young  lady  friend 
in  Oakland  to  remain  with  her  for  what  was  left  of  the 
night  when  the  hop  was  over.  By  this  means  he  was 
freed  from  the  control  of  a  base  and  soulless  monopoly 
that  runs  its  last  train  from  Oakland  at  the  preposterously 
early  hour  of  six  minutes  past  eleven.  Furthermore,  the 
shaded  walks  jof  the  Athens  of  the  West,  with  the  moon 
shining  through  the  leafy  branches  overhead  at  the  magic 
hour  of  two  a.  M.j  offer  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  development  of  the  tender  passion.  He  therefore 
made  up  his  mind  to  urge  his  suit  w  ith  vigor  as  he  escorted 
Miss  Eleanor  to  the  protecting  roof  of  her  Oakland  friend, 
and  ventured  to  hope  that  the  above  influences  would 
soften  her  heart,  if  it  should  perchance  incline  to  hard- 
ness. 

The  electric  lights  that  serve  to  call  attention  to  the 
prominent  firms  along  Market  street  (the  advertising  rates 
of  this  journal  can  be  learned  on  application  at  the  busi- 
ness office)  glittered  and  fizzled  at  their  usual  rate,  and 
Mr.  Buffy  ventured  to  compliment  the  celestial  flashings 
of  Miss  Eleanor's  eyes  at  their  expense.  But  even  these 
shining  jewels  paled  before  the  star  of  hope  that  burned 
brightly  on  Mr.  Buffy's  mental  horizon. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Buffy  exchanged  the  confined  space  of 
a  Market  street  car  for  the  more  roomy  and  romantic  par- 
lors of  the  Piedmont  by  the  expenditure  of  sixty  cents, 
including  return  tickets;  and  he  was  soon  ensconced  with 
the  fair  Miss  Eleanor  in  one  of  the  esthetic  and  highly 
sentimental  corners  of  that  boat.  As  the  trip  to  Oakland 
is  accompanied  with  as  little  danger  as  a  trip  down  your 
own  stairs,  and  as  Mr.  Buffy's  conversation  is  not  brilliant 
enough  to  interest  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends,  we 
may  at  once  transport  him  to  his  destination,  and  imag- 
ine him  and  the  fair  Miss  Eleanor  in  the  arms  of  Terp- 
sichore, as  it  were,  endeavoring  to  show  the  Oakland 
husks  that  the  dancing-schools  are  not  all  on  one  side  of 
the  bay. 

An  Oakland  hop  is  after  all  but  a  mild  form  of  excite- 
ment, and  we  may  safely  leave  Mr.  Buffy  to  his  own  de- 
vices for  a  number  of  hours  in  the  full  confidence  that  we 
miss  nothing  of  startling  interest.  He  may,  indeed,  have 
annihilated  one  or  more  of  those  feminine  abominations 
known  as  trains,  and  have  received  in  return  the  South- 
polar  expedition  stare  of  an  Oakland  belle;  but  this  is,  at 
best,  a  painful  subject,  and  requires  far  too  delicate  hand- 
ling for  my  unskillful  pen.  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  a  time 
shortly  after  one  a.  m.  when  Miss  Eleanor  requested  to 
be  taken  to  the  home  of  her  Oakland  friend. 

The  hour  had  come  in  which  the  Fates  had  decreed 
Mr.  Buffy's  downfall.  The  star  of  hope  was  soon  to 
plunge  below  the  horizon,  to  be  seen  no  more.  But  at 
the  moment  nothing  was  farther  than  that  event  from 
Mr.  Buffy's  thoughts.  "Now  or  never"  was  the  motto 
engraved  on  his  heart,  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  street 
with  the  idol  of  his  heart  leaning  on  his  arm  with  a  con- 
i  tiding  squeeze  and  the  balmy  Oakland  air  fanning  his 
fevered  brow.  He  was  fully  determined  to  jxjp  the  ques- 
tion in  their  walk  down  Twelfth  street,  and  there  seemed 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  fair  Eleanor  would 


capitulate.  Everything,  indeed,  did  seem  propitious. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen ;  the  rude  north 
wind  of  the  afternoon  had  died  away  to  a  gentle  zephyr 
that  wafted  balmy  reminiscences  of  summer  on  its  breath ; 
a  crack  regiment  of  the  starry  host  of  heaven  was  march- 
ing on  with  poetic  splendor;  and  the  moon  shed  its  gentle 
light  on  the  earth,  throwing  a  halo  of  poetry  and  senti- 
ment even  over  the  architecture  of  Oakland,  and  making 
the  Piedmont  and  Berkeley  hills  stand  out  in  dark  relief. 
And  when  to  these  softening  influences  was  added  the 
shaded  walk,  on  which  the  moonlight  threw  the  deli- 
cate tracery  of  the  leafy  branches  overhead;  and  last,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  personal  charms  and  eloquence 
of  William  Buffy — how  could  she  refuse?  This  "  mas- 
todonis  aggregation "  of  sentimental  influences  could 
never  be  resisted  by  the  heart  of  woman. 

If  Mr.  Buffy  had  been  gifted  with  the  lofty  forehead 
that  he  supposed  himself  to  possess  he  would  have  turned 
down  the  first  side  street  that  presented  itself.  Whatever 
may  be  the  reason  that  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  is  proof  positive  that  he  was  unfitted  to  climb  the 
social  ladder  with  his  present  salary.  He  kept  along  the 
main  street  till — alas! — an  open  restaurant,  was  before 
him.  Mr.  Buffy  maintains  that  he  did  not  see  the  insti- 
tution—in fact  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing — and 
would  have  passed  on.  But  if  Mr.  Buffy  was  thus  blind, 
as  lovers  proverbially  are,  his  companion  was  not.  It  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  are  gifted  with  a  much  keener  eye  for 
details  than  are  their  brothers.  Mr.  Buffy's  experience 
adds  but  another  instance  to  the  list.  Miss  Eleanor 
espied  the  restaurant  and  stopped. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Buffy!"  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  one  of 
his  most  interesting  anecdotes.  "  Aren't  you  hungry 
after  dancing  so  much?  /am." 

A  Napoleon  might  have  gotten  himself  out  of  the  trap, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  by  a  series  of  masterly  move- 
ments, using  the  supper  that  had  been  served  at  the  hop 
as  a  basis  of  operations.  But  Mr.  Buffy  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  degrees  from  being  in  the  Napoleonic 
state.  In  fact,  he  was  totally  unnerved.  He  meekly 
followed  Miss  Montrose  into  the  restaurant  and  ordered 
oysters.  As  those  harmless  but  expensive  bivalves  were 
placed  before  them  a  sudden  thought  smote  on  Mr. 
Buffy's  soul  and  m.tde  him  as  one  deathly  sick.  The 
sudden  thought  was  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  his  total 
cash  capital  at  that  moment  was  the  exact  sum  of  ninety- 
five  cents.  He  gazed  at  the  bivalves  in  a  state  of  coma 
for  several  minutes,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
forehead.  He  could  no  more  have  swallowed  one  of 
them  than  he  could  have  swallowed  Jonah's  whale.  "  Oh, 
Lord!"  thought  the  hapless  young  man.  "  What  shall  I 
do?" 

Mr.  Buffy  had  always  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
a  young  lady's  appetite  was  a  trifle  more  delicate  than 
that  of  a  canary  bird;  but  the  rate  at  which  the  oysters 
disappeared,  though  by  no  means  marvelous,  was  a  reve- 
lation to  him.  The  waiter  soon  removed  Miss  Montrose's 
empty  plate  and  Mr.  Buffy's  untouched  one.  Mr.  Buffy 
has  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  what  happened  after 
that.  He  only  knows  that  Miss  Montrose  took  the 
ordering  into  her  own  hands  without  saying  so  much  as 
"  by  your  leave."  Coffee,  cake,  ice-cream  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  delicacies  and  substantials  were  brought  on 
and  cleared  away.  Miss  Montrose  kept  up  a  stream  of 
conversation  that  was  no  doubt  sparkling  in  the  extreme, 
but  she  might  have  talked  in  Greek  for  all  that  Mr.  Buffy 
understood.  He  neither  spoke  nor  smiled  nor  ate.  He 
had  not  even  the  presence  of  mind  to  refuse  the  provisions 
that  the  waiter  each  time  placed  before  him  and  noted 
down  in  the  bill  at  the  same  time. 

At  last  Mr.  Buffy  roused  himself  from  his  dazed  con- 
dition enough  to  see  that  the  end  of  the  feast  was  ap- 
proaching and  that  something  desperate  must  be  done. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  hie  himself  to  the  Broadway 
wharf  to  seek  a  watery  grave  in  the  San  Antonio  creek, 
and  leave  Miss  Montrose  to  settle  the  bill.  But  he  re- 
jected this  idea  before  it  was  fully  formed.  Thoroughly 
desperate,  however,  he  excused  himself  to  Miss  Mon- 
trose, and  sought  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  He 
had  a  vague  idea  that  his  cash  capital  might  cover  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  bill.  So  he  poured  the  tale  of  his 
woes  into  the  proprietor's  ear,  laid  down  his  watch  and 
his  seal  ring  along  with  his  ninety-five  cents,  and  asked 
for  mercy. 

The  proprietor  was  a  foreigner  of  stern  manners,  and 
Mr.  Buffy's  dazed  appearance  was  not  at  all  in  that 
young  man's  favor. 

"  Young  fellow,"  he  replied,  "  I  vas  deceive  before  by 
ze  same  like  you.  You  vas  mistake  me  for  a  pawnbroker, 
eh?  Ze  watch  he  ees  nickel,  and  ze  ring  he  ees  wash. 
You  pay  up  ze  money!" 

"  But  I  haven't  got  it,"  moaned  Mr.  Buffy. 

"  Den  why  ze  diable  you  come  in  here  for,  eh?"  said 
the  irate  proprietor.  "  I  turn  you  over  to  ze  police.  You 
was  one  swindlair,  eh?  " 

"Great  Scott !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Buffy,  the  cold  sweat 
standing  on  his  forehead.    "  What  shall  I  do?  " 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  Mr.  Buffy's  agony  of 
mind  at  this  moment,  it  was  to  see  Miss  Montrose  staring 
at  him  in  the  most  freezing  manner.  She  understood  the 
whole  situation,  and  probably  something  over,  at  a  glance. 
Mr.  Buffy  prayed  inwardly  for  a  fire  or  an  earthquake, 
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for  the  proprietor  made  no  reply  to  his  agonized  ques- 
tion. 

"Take  anything— everything  I've  sot,"  pleaded  Mr. 
Buffy.  "  Here's  my  overcoat,  too.  I'll  come  back  and 
pay  the  money  to-morrow  ." 

The  proprietor  was  not  so  hard-hearted  after  all.  He 
finally  agreed  to  accept  the  securities  for  the  bill,  and 
Mr.  Buffy  went  back  to  Miss  Montrose  with  a  lighter 
heart.  "Thank  heaven,  I've  got  return  tickets!"  he 
thought. 

"Now,  Mr.  Buffy,"  said  Miss  Montrose,  coldly,  "if 
you  are  ready,  you  may  please  take  me  to  Miss  Andrews' 
home." 

Mr.  Buffy  meekly  took  his  way  down  Twelfth  street, 
and  Miss  Montrose  hung  on  his  arm  by  the  lightest  of 
touches.  The  moon  still  threw  her  beams  on  the  sleeping 
earth;  the  shadow  of  the  leafy  boughs  overhead  danced 
on  the  walk  beneath ;  the  soft  air  of  Oakland  was  in  its 
balmiest  condition  for  the  time  of  year.  But  their  charm 
was  gone.  The  moonlight  was  cold  and  vapid.  The 
Oakland  air  reminded  him  that  his  overcoat  was  in  pawn 
to  the  restaurant-keeper,  and  was  conducive  to  colds. 
No  more  did  Mr.  Buffy's  star  of  hope  gleam  like  an 
electric  light.  No  more  did  Miss  Montrose's  eyes  rival 
the  evening  star  in  brilliancy.  The  world  was  a  howling 
wilderness. 

Mr.  Buffy  politely  started  several  matter-of-fact  topics 
of  conversation,  which  were  promptly  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  Miss  Montrose's  frosty  monosyllables.  They  were 
soon  in  front  of  the  Andrews  mansion,  and  Miss  Mont- 
rose surrendered  her  light  grasp  on  Mr.  Buffy's  coat-sleeve 
as  they  reached  the  steps. 

"  Thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  evening,  Mr.  Buffy," 
she  said,  in  freezing  tones.  "  I  won't  trouble  you  to 
come  back  after  me  to-morrow.  I  tear  I  might  be  too 
much  of  a  burden  on  you,"  she  added,  sarcastically. 

Mr.  Buffy  is  a  young  man  of  ordinarily  correct  morals; 
but  his  friends  will  be  pained  to  learn  that  he  remained  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andrews  steps  for  fully  ten  minutes  in  a 
state  of  bubbling  profanity.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  walked  slowly  to  the  friend's  lodging  where  he 
was  to  stop  till  morning,  strewing  the  way  with  sulphur- 
ous adjectives,  nouns  and  verbs.  But  it  is  well  not  to 
pursue  the  subject  too  far. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Buffy  succeeded  in  borrowing 
enough  money  to  settle  his  restaurant  bill  and  recover  his 
property.  Since  that  time  he  shows  a  misanthropical 
turn  of  mind,  has  forsworn  society  and  the  female  sex, 
and  has  strong  ideas  of  adapting  Hamlet's  advice  to  him- 
self and  betaking  himself  to  a  monkery. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  above  plain  relation  of  facts 
will  go  far  toward  counteracting  the  evil  effects  of  the  in- 
flammatory statement  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  lesson  of  Mr.  Buffy's  experience,  rightly  applied, 
may  save  many  a  young  man  from  the  pitfalls  of  society. 


One  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  Rathaus  collection, 
in  Bavarian  Rothenburg,  is  an  immense  pokal  or  goblet, 
holding  twelve  Bavarian  ivhoppen,  full  six  quarts.  It  was 
intended  to  be  passed  around  the  table  at  grand  feasts; 
but  on  one  memorable  occasion  it  was  drained  to  the  last 
drop  by  a  single  individual,  who  was  none  the  worse  for 
his  excess.  Perhaps  his  motive  was  his  protection.  It 
happened  in  this  wise:  When,  in  1631,  Count  Tilly,  with 
his  whole  army,  took  possession  of  the  city,  he  called  the 
council  together,  informed  them  that  they  were  all  to  be 
beheaded,  and  sent  the  Mayor  to  summon  the  executioner 
forthwith.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  man  did  not  hurry 
to  do  his  errand,  and  when  he  at  last  arrived  at  the  house 
the  executioner  plumply  refused  to  undertake  the  task  of 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  his  respected  fellow-citizens  the 
councilors.  During  this  interval,  while  the  people  were 
lamenting,  the  executioner  protesting,  and  the  Mayor 
shaking  in  his  shoes,  the  councilors,  in  their  desperation, 
hit  upon  a  bright  idea.  They  filled  the  great  pokal  with 
their  choicest  wine,  and  offered  it  to  Tilly  and  his  attend- 
ants. In  a  few  moments  the  temper  of  the  haughty  con- 
queror was  softened,  he  grew  more  compassionate  toward 
his  victims,  and  at  last,  becoming  jolly  over  his  frequent 
draughts  of  the  mellow  liquor,  he  nromised  to  set  his 
trembling  prisoners  at  liberty  if  one  in  their  number  would, 
in  his  presence,  drink  the  great  pokal  full  of  wine.  This 
offer  seemed  at  first  only  a  cruel  aggravation  of  their  mis- 
ery; but,  after  an  anxious  discussion,  a  certain  Herr 
Nusch,  a  former  Mayor,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  apparently  impossible  task.  Tilly  kept  his 
word;  a  servant  was  sent  in  all  haste  to  call  back  the 
Mayor  and  bid  the  executioner  cease  his  preparations. 
The  street  through  which  the  servant  ran  on  his  wel<  ome 
errand  is  called  Peace  Alley  (Fricdensgasschen)  to  this  day, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  brave  ex-Mayor  still  enjoy  a 
yearly  pension  from  the  public  funds,  besides  remaining 
owners  of  the  famous  pokal.— Elizabeth  E.  Evans,  in  The 
•Manhattan  fur  April. 

The  only  thing  suggestive  of  wit  or  humor  in  the 
Queen's  book  is  the  following  paragraph  : 

Louise  introduced  me  to  a  good  old  lady,  a  Miss  McGibbon, 
who  was  too  ill  to  conic  out  and  see  inc.  She  patted  Louise  on 
the  shoulder  and  said:  "We  are  all  so  fond  of  the  Princess; 
she  is  a  great  pet."  Louise  said,  "Lome  washer  great  pet.^ 
And  she  answered:    "Yes,  he  is;  and  so  you  arc  a  double  pet.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  a  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  same  page  that  the  irresponsible  old  lady  died  soon 
afterward. 


When  a  man  chooses  the  rewards  of  virtue,  he  should 
remember  that  to  resign  the  pleasures  of  vice  is  part  of 
his  bargain. 


FIDELIA. 


BY  BAYAKO  TAYLOR. 


The  tight  was  over,  the  tyrant  had  won, 
And  the  city  lay  quiet  at  set  of  sun. 
Rebellion  was  crushed,  and  its  hosts  were  fled. 
And  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  the  captives,  dead. 

Vengeance  was  swift ;  for  the  self-same  day 
Regan  and  ended  the  fateful  fray, 
And  the  seven,  escaped  from  shot  and  steel, 
Were  broken  to  death  on  the  felon's  wheel. 

And  "  Death, "  was  the  order,  "  to  whom  shall  bear 
A  corpse  from  the  beaks  ol  the  birds  of  air: 
Death  unto  whom  shall  burial  give! 
So  saith  the  king;  and  the  king  shall  live!" 

Naked  they  lay,  as  the  night  came  down. 
On  the  platform  raised  in  the  weeping  town; 
And  the  stalking  sentry  with  pike  and  sword 
Kept  for  the  vultures  watch  and  ward. 

\\  ith  a  mighty  storm  the  night  came  down, 
And  grief  was  hushed  in  the  frightened  town, 
Though  daughter  and  mother  and  wife  were  there 
Of  them  that  blanched  in  the  tainted  air. 

No  tic  like  these  might  Fidelia  claim, 
Vet  one  she  called  by  as  dear  a  name 
And  as  close  a  right  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  — 
Her  C  arlo,  the  youngest  of  the  seven. 

The  soldiers  heard,  as  they  came  and  went, 
"  Carlo!  Carlo!  "  in  loud  lament, 

As  wild  in  her  heart  the  hope  would  stir, 
That  his  soul  might  hear  it  and  answer  her. 

And,  lo!  at  last,  in  a  pause  that  came 

Between  the  thunder  and  the  flame, 
"  Fidelia!"  whispered  the  wandering  shade, 
"  I  hear,  and  answer:  be  not  afraid!  " 

"  Speak — I  obey  thee!  "  she  bowed  and  cried, 
And  out  of  the  stormy  distance  sighed: 

"  Fidelia  mine,  be  strong,  be  brave, 

And  give  me— though  death  be  the  price— a  grave!  " 

She  rose  in  silence;   she  ceased  lament ; 
Out  in  the  thunder  and  rain  she  went, 
With  a  soul  that  lifted  and  bore  her  feet 
By  church  and  palace  and  desert  street. 

Under  the  lightning  the  dead  lay  bare 
On  the  platform  built  in  the  bloody  square, 
And  even  the  guardsman,  shuddering,  turned 
When  the  gleam  on  the  broken  corpses  burned. 

She  climbed  the  steps  with  a  stealthy  tread; 
She  waited  the  flash,  and  she  found  the  dead: 
She  drew  his  arms  above  her  own, 
And  held  to  her  heart  his  breast  of  stone. 

Swiftly  and  sternly,  with  no  relief 
Of  thrills  for  horror  and  tears  for  grief. 
Lifting  and  dragging,  she  gained  tile  street — 
Some  pitying  angel  helped  her  feet. 

And  ever,  pausing  upon  the  way, 
The  stone-cold  head  on  her  shoulder  lay, 
And  the  bod) ,  snatched  from  loathsome  harm, 
Rested  and  leaned  on  her  clasping  arm. 

The  church  received  her;  the  curtain's  fold 
Between  the  tempest  and  refuge  rolled. 
She  sank  at  the  shrine:  the  corpse  down-slid, 
And  the  livid  {ace  in  her  lap  was  hid. 

Alone,  in  tlv>  taper's  radiance  dun, 
The  Dolorous  Mother  held  her  son: 
The  maiden  her  lover  held  below, 
Repeating  that  picture  of  Death  and  Woe. 

Who  may  guess  how  many  a  prayer 

Was  silently  uttered  and  answered  there? 

Who  shall  deny  the  miracle  told, 

That  the  living  mourned  and  the  dead  consoled? 

•With  stronger  arm,  in  the  hollow  gloom, 
The  stone  that  sealed  his  fathers'  tomb 
She  put  aside,  and  hid  the  dead; 
Then,  weak  and  trembling,  homeward  fled. 

When  on  the  morrow  search  was  made, 
Fidelia  her  own  deed  betrayed. 
And  she  met  with  a  gentle,  fearless  face, 
The  menace  hurled  at  her  lover's  race. 

Twas  death,  she  knew:  yet  the  cruel  king 
Held  back  his  hand  from  so  hard  a  thing. 
Unharmed  he  left  her,  that  maiden  brave, 
And  he  gave  the  seven  a  Christian  grave. 


AN  ISLAND  OF  I'RETH  WOMEN. 


The  Channel  Islands,  and  particularly  Jersey,  possess 
much  of  interest  for  the  stranger;  but  the  crowning  glory 
of  Jersey  is  the  beauty  of  her  women.  For  general  come- 
liness they  would  readily  be  awarded  a  pri/.e  in  any  com- 
petition of  feminine  grace.  Rare  creamy  complexions, 
that  would  put  the  bloom  on  the  peach  to  blush;  figures 
made  graceful  and  sinewy  by  bodily  toil ;  with  rather 
strongly-cut  features,  eyes  like  sloes,  and  lustrous  dark 
hair — the  girls  met  on  the  streets  of  St.  Helicr  seem  to  the 
stranger  the  personification  of  womanly  independence, 
beauty  and  maidenly  rest  ive.  The  soft  white  mists  that 
wrap  the  island  every  night  from  sundown  to  sunrise  give 
them  their  carnation  cheeks. 

The  toil  that  brings  with  it  the  active,  healthy  body  is 
due  to  causes  which  will  enlist  on  the  side  of  these  women 
the  sympathies  of  true  manhood.  It  is  because  of  the 
woful  dearth  of  men  in  Jersey  that  the  women  do  all  the 
work.    Where  you  meet  one  man  in  these  tortuous  streets 

of  St.  Belter  you  meet  ten  women.  Out  among  the  green 
farms  this  disproportion  of  the  sexes  is  even  more  pain- 
fully apparent.  The  heavy,  ungainly  carts  on  the  coun- 
try roads  are  almost  without  exception  driven  by  women, 
and  handsome  women,  too.  Croups  of  cherry-cheeked 
girls  may  be  seen  in  the  wayside  orchards,  some  picking 
apples  from  the  trees,  others  straining  at  the  rude  cider- 
presses. 

The  little  fields,  with  their  luxuriant  growth  of  turnips, 
cabbages  and  rutabagas,  are  all  tended  by  women,  while 


blooming  flowers  in  the  house-yards  show  in  their  rich 
variety  the  evidence  of  woman's  care  and  attention.  None 
but  women  are  to  be  seen  in  the  big  public  market  of  St. 
Helier — women  buying  and  women  selling.  What  men 
you  see  are  either  too  young  or  too  old  and  decrepit  -boys 
who  have  not  started  out  in  life,  or  old  sea-captains  who 
have  come  home  to  end  their  days,  smelling  of  salt  cod 
and  full  of  reminiscences  of  stormy  voyages  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  Australia,  or  through  the  China  seas. 

If  you  ask  where  all  the  men  are,  the  reply,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head,  is  that  Jersey  was  too  small  for  them  ; 
that  there  was  not  room  enough  on  the  island,  hardly 
thirty  miles  around,  for  the  ambition  of  its  youth,  so  they 
left  it  and  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  foreign  lands, 
leaving  their  sisters  at  home  to  till  the  soil  and  look  after 
the  little  Jersey  cows.  Some  of  them  man  the  fishing 
smacks  that  go  to  New  foundland.  Every  year  they  go  to 
the  ( licit  Banks,  in  March,  and  return  in  (  h  toiler.  When 
they  come  back,  with  their  little  vessels  laden  with  bales 
of  salt  cod,  barrels  of  codfish  roe  and  boxes  of  codfish 
tongues  and  codfish  heads,  there  is  great  rejoicing  among 
the  women  that  they  have  escaped  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

When  the  first  of  these  smacks  appears  in  St.  Helier's 
harbor  the  entire  female  population  leave  off  their  work, 
desert  their  fields,  and  go  down  to  the  quays  to  hear  the 
news  from  New  foundland.  Should  the  ships,  after  drop- 
ping anchors,  slant  their  spars,  the  excitement  among  the 
watchers  on  the  quays  is  intense.  It  means  that  a  man  is 
dead,  or  perhaps  more  than  one.  A  volley  of  questions 
will  greet  the  fishermen  when  they  land.  Mothers  will 
inquire  for  absent  sons,  and  sisters  for  their  brothers. 
There  are  wailing  and  extravagant  expressions  of  grief 
should  the  tidings  be  bad. 

All  through  October  and  November  these  groups  of 
women  waiting  on  the  quays  of  St.  Helier  are  a  common 
sight,  and  rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  joy  over  the  good 
news  from  the  absent  does  not  mingle  with  sobs  for 
those  that  have  been  lost.  Three  years  ago  the  season 
was  frightfully  stormy  along  the  Banks,  and  widows  were 
thick  in  Jersey.  So  general  was  the  grief  that  a  song 
commemorative  of  the  lost  fishermen  was  forbidden  from 
the  pulpit  to  be  sung  on  the  island,  as  its  touching  refrain 
kept  the  memory  of  the  dead  too  fresh  in  the  public 
mind. 

But  the  time  was  not  always  thus  that  Jersey  was  peo- 
pled only  with  pretty  women  and  with  decrepit  old  men 
and  young  children.  She  had  a  population  of  stalwart 
men,  who  plied  a  vigorous  and  profitable  business,  which 
brought  not  only  prosperity  to  St.  Helier,  but  made  mat- 
ters lively  for  the  governments  of  France  and  England  as 
well.  Twenty  years  ago  a  prodigious  amount  of  smug- 
gling was  carried  on  along  the  English,  Irish,  French  and 
Dutch  coasts,  in  small,  fast  crafts  that  were  fitted  out  in 
St.  Helier  and  made  the  Channel  Islands  the  base  of 
their  operations. 

The  costly  colored  Quimper  ware  of  Brittany,  wines 
from  Bordeaux,  laces  from  Lille  and  silks  from  Lyons 
were  smuggled  into  England;  while  on  their  return  voy- 
ages these  privateering  sailors  would  land  upon  the  Nor- 
man coast  the  steel  and  woolen  goods  of  Birmingham 
and  Leeds. 

Thousands  of  casks  of  Old  Hollands  gin  were  smug- 
gled by  them  into  Ireland.  Along  the  rocky  headlands 
of  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  a  band  of  men  lived,  w  ho 
were  to  all  appearance  fishermen.  When  they  sighted  a 
.smuggler  they  would  signal  to  her  the  movements  of  the 
Coastguard.  They  would  row  out  to  her  and  take  the 
cargo  in  their  boats,  return  to  land  and  hide  the  casks  of 
gin  and  brandy  in  caves  in  the  rock,  whence  it  was  sent 
all  over  the  country,  causing  a  ruinous  competition  for 
the  Dublin  "stouts"  and  whiskies  to  contend  against. 
Sometimes,  when  chased  by  government  boats,  they 
would  throw  the, casks  into  the  sea  and  the  precious  gin 
would  be  swept  ashore  on  the  rising  tide.  The  small 
size  of  these  smuggling  ships  enabled  them  to  glide  in  and 
out  among  the  dangerous  reefs  and  rocks  that  beset  these 
coasts,  and  thus  escape  easily  when  pursued  by  the 
heavy  ships  which  England  and  France  at  first  sent  out 
to  look  after  them. 

For  wars  this  illegal  traffic  went  on,  despite  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  made  to  break  it  up.  It  was  then  that  Jersey 
flourished,  and  St.  Helier  grew  from  a  moderatc-si/i id 
town  to  a  city  with  thirty-live  thousand  inhabitants,  more 
than  one-half  the  number  of  people  on  the  island.  Jer- 
sey's maidens  were  given  a  chance,  and  marriages  were 
many,  while  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  cul- 
tivate their  llowcr-gardens  and  knit  socks  and  jackets  for 
their  husbands,  brothers  and  lovers.  Finally  the  two 
governments  built  cat  h  a  small,  swift  steamer,  and  de- 
tailed them  to  cruise  among  the  islands  day  and  night, 
and 'so  break  up  the  wholesale  smuggling. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  Jersey  when  the  Dasher  and 
L'Avrani  he  steamed  into  the  harbor  at  St.  Helier.  The 
law-breakers  found  they  could  escape  no  longer  among 
the  rocks,  and  in  a  short  time  smuggling,  as  it  nourished 
twenty  years  ago,  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  hardy 
1  islanders  who  had  been  engaged  in  it  found  their  business 
broken  up  and  themselves  serv  ing  out  sentences  in  British 
prison-ships,.   When  set  at  freedom  they  nearly  all  found 

lawful  and  honest  occupations  in  distant  countries,  and 

Jersey  was  left  literally  in  charge  of  the  women.  I  know 
an  instance  Whet* one  went  as  snip's  male  and  was  absent 
three  years.  In  all  that  time  his  sweetheart  in  Jersey 
heard  no  word  from  him  lor  the  average  Jersey  lad  is  a 
poor  writer  and  a  worse  speller  but  she  waited  patiently 
and  faithfully  for  his  return.  W  hen  he  came  back  he 
married  her.  l  ive  days  afterward  he  left  again  and  was 
absent  from  his  young  wife  five  years,  in  which  time  she 

only  heard  once  from  him.   N  et  she  did  not  complain. 

Her  lot  was  a  common  one  in  Jersey.    London  Tit-Bits. 


It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Hester  Charles,  the  "  blue  woman," 
w  ho  died  in  Won  ester  c  ounty,  Md.,  recently,  was  closely 
related  to  James  K.  Polk.  When  a  child  she  had  a  clear 
and  beautiful  complexion,  but  she  was  dosed  with  so 
much  sulphate  of  copper  during  an  extended  illness  that 
she  turned  to  a  dark  blue  color.  Her  skin  never  recov- 
ered its  normal  hue. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  TALE  OF  A  TUG. 


I  dreamed  the  other  night  that  Mr.  Crocker,  accom- 
panied by  the  faithful  Pixley,  came  to  me  and  invited  me 
to  join  in  a  little  excursion  to  the  Farallones.  I  went. 
The  vessel  was  a  steam-tun,  the  captain  whereof— a  dark, 
forbidding  man  answering  to  the  piratical  name  of  Smith — 
commanded  a  crew  that  cried  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  when  ad- 
dressed as  Mulligan.  The  crew  wore  a  blue  flannel  shirt 
outside  of  its  trousers,  chewed  tobacco,  and  had  red  hair 
and  freckles. 

"  How  much  will  you  charge  to  take  us  three  to  the 
Farallones,  where  we  may  disport  ourselves  in  refreshing 
play  at  egg-gut hering?  "  inquired  Mr.  Crocker. 

"  I'll  take  you  there  for  five  dollars  a  head,"  growled 
the  evil-looking  Captain  in  a  bass  voice.  "  Done,  is  it? 
Hi,  there,  Mulligan,  dang  yer  eyes!  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ! " 

"Cast  her  off!" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir !  " 

"  How  glorious  is  the  morning  sun  !  "  cried  the  faithful 
Pixley,  baring  his  brow  to  the  breeze  as  the  sturdy  vessel 
chug-chugged  past  Lime  Point.  "  Mr.  Crocker,  I  am  a 
plain  man — a  man  whose  speech  is  rough  and  whose  hon- 
est tongue  is  not  given  to  flattery;  but  my  soul  rises  up 
within  me  when  I  gaze  on  that  sun,  and  upon  the  myriad 
beauties  of  sea,  air,  sky  and  shore.  I  choke,  sir,  I 
choke!  "  And  the  faithful  Pixley  dashed  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  his  eyes.    "  I  choke,  sir,"  he  repeated. 

"  Is  the  motion  of  the  tug  beginning  to  tell  on  you?  " 
asked  Mr.  Crocker,  with  concern. 

"No,  sir,"  cried  the  faithful  Pixley;  "I  choke  with 
gratitude  toward  you,  sir.  But  for  you  I  should  not  have 
had  this  delightful  sail.  You  have  a  grand  heart  as  well 
as  a  great  mind,  sir.  When  I  look  upon  your  colossal 
enterprises — " 

"Oh,  keep  that  for  your  paper,  Pixley.  Curse  busi- 
ness on  a  picnic  like  this  'ere.    Eh,  Whackels?" 

I  respectfully  agreed  with  Mr.  Crocker,  and  the  faithful 
Pixley  gave  me  a  sidelong  glare  of  hate. 

We  arrived. 

"That  there's  about  where  you'll  find  the  eggs,"  said 
Captain  Smith,  obligingly,  as  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  his 
craft  and  pointed  up  the  mountain  side. 

The  crew  landed  our  lunch  baskets  and  bottles  upon 
the  little  wharf,  and  sitting  down  upon  the  edge  of  it,  filled 
and  lighted  his  short  pipe.    We  moved  toward  the  land. 

"Hi,  Mulligan;  dang  your  eyes!"  sang  out  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  I" 

"Cast  her  off!  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir ! " 

And  he  did  cast  her  off.  To  our  amazement,  the  tug 
began  to  puff  away  from  the  wharf,  the  piratical  Smith 
waving  his  hat  to  us,  evidently  in  farewell. 

We  ran  back  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  and  in  conster- 
nation asked  in  shouts  where  he  was  going.  The  tug 
steamed  back  to  within  ten  feet  of  the  wharf,  and  Captain 
Smith,  wearing  a  cheerful  countenance,  inquired  pleas- 
antly : 

"  Well,  what's  up  now?" 

"  Where  were  you  going?"  asked  Mr.  Crocker. 

"  Why,  back  to  the  city,  of  course,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, seeming  to  be  surprised  at  so  foolish  a  question. 

"To  the  city — and  without  us  ? " 

"  Certainly.    Do  you  want  to  go  back  with  me?  " 

"  Of  course  we  do.  Why,  man,  didn't  I  pay  you  be- 
fore we  left  to  bring  us  here  and  back?  " 

"  No,  sir,  you  didn't.  The  contract  was  to  bring  you 
here,  and  I've  done  it." 

"It's  a  swindle,"  murmured  the  faithful  Pixley,  grow- 
ing red. 

"  Perhaps  there's  another  boat  to  be  had,"  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  (  .'rocker,  who  was  greatly  agitated. 

"  There's  where  yer  off  yer  reck'nin',  young  feller," 
said  the  Captain.  "There  ain't  a  soul  on  this  island, 
and  no  boats  at  this  time  o'  year,  neither." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  leave  us  here  to  perish  with  cold  and 
hunger,  perhaps?  "  demanded  Mr.  Crocker. 

"Oh,  no;  I'm  open  to  offers.  Business  is  business 
with  me  seven  days  in  the  week,  like  yerself,  Mr. 
Crocker." 

"  You  know  me,  then?  " 

"  Only  too  well.  I've  been  watchin'  you  develop  this 
here  glorious  state  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  sir.  If  you 
want  to  ride  to  San  Francisco  on  my  line  saV  the  word, 
an'  I'll  wait  till  you  git  yer  eggs.  If  yer  thinkin'  o'  swim- 
min'  back — to  which  1  ain't  got  no  objection,  seein'  it's 
a  free  country — I'll  say  ta-ta." 

We  told  the  ruffian  to  wait,  and  walked  away,  but 
more  for  consultation  than  for  eggs.  Alas!  thoughts  of 
pleasure  were  banished  from  our  minds.  Fortunately 
the  faithful  Pixley  had  brought  a  bottle  with  him — 
wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  one  of  Dr.  McDonald's  prohi- 
bition circulars — and  this  helped  to  revive  us  a  little. 
We  sat  down  on  some  rocks  and  somberly  consumed  our 
lunch,  which  the  faithful  Pixley  watered  with  his  tears, 
and  disturbed  Mr.  Crocker's  gloomy  thoughts  by  persist- 
ence in  fervid  protestations  that  he  would  stand  by  him 
to  the  death. 

"  Oh,  Pixley,  do  cork  up! "  growled  Mr.  Crocker,  rising 
and  moving  toward  the  wharf. 


We  followed.  The  tug  was  where  we  had  left  it.  Cap- 
tain Smith  was  leaning  on  the  taffrail,  smoking.  The 
crew  was  attending  to  the  engine  fires. 

"  Here,  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  showing  three  five- 
dollar  pieces.  "  You  have  no  right  to  this  money,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  you  may  have  it." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  Captain,  shaking  his  head  and 
smiling,  "  that  ain't  near  enough." 

"  But  that's  what  you  charged  for  bringing  us  here." 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  comiietitive  rates.  There's  lots  of 
tugs  at  'Frisco,  but  there  ain't  nary  one  here  but  mine. 
I'm  a  transportation  monopoly  like  yourself,  Mr.  Crocker." 

"  Scoundrel  !  "  bawled  the  faithful  Pixley,  "  this  is  ex- 
tortion ! " 

"What!"  cried  the  Captain,  "  so  you've  found  there's 
sich  a  word  in  the  langwidge,  have  you?  Have  you  ever 
thought  what  the  state  would  be  like  to-day  if  it  wasn't 
for  steam  navigation,  Mr.  Pixley?  Where  now  we  see 
the  wharves  of  the  great  city's  front  bustling  with  the  life 
of  a  mighty  commerce;  where  stately  ship's  ride  at  anchor 
in  rest  after  their  journeyings  from  far  Australia,  distant 
China, quaint  Japan,  the  dreamy  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
ports  of  the  older  world,  whence  (with  the  exception  of 
Ireland)  we  have  drawn  our  civilization,  all  would  be 
desolation — or  if  not  desolation,  at  best  we  should  see  but 
a  few  beggarly  sailing  vessels,  with  rum-soaked  crews, 
scattered  over  the  bay,  while  the  idle  waves  washed  the 
unfretted  sands  of  the  unproductive  shore." 

"  What's  all  this  got  to  do  with  your  attempt  to  rob  us 
because  you  happen  to  have  us  in  your  power? "  de- 
manded Mr.  Crocker,  impatiently. 

"Oh,  I've  been  a-readin'  the  Argonaut,"  grinned  the 
Captain.  "  My  little  flight  about  the  benefits  o' steam 
on  the  water  is  jist  as  much  to  the  p'int  as  Mr.  Pixley's 
stum])  speeches  about  the  benefits  o'  steam  on  the  land 
is  to  your  style  o'  doin'  business,  Mr.  Crocker.  If  you've 
got  the  right,  as  he  says  you  have,  to  charge  for  the  use  of 
your  locomotive  as  if  you'd  invented  it,  I've  got  a  right  to 
use  my  little  bileran'injine  in  this  here  tug  the  same  way. 
An'  I'm  goin'  to  this  trip,  don't  you  forget  it !" 

"  Stop  your  nonsense,"  snapped  Mr.  Crocker,  "  and  tell 
us  what  you  mean  to  charge  for  taking  us  home." 

"  All  the  traffic  will  bear." 

The  faithful  Pixley  wailed  dismally. 

"Villain!"  shouted  Mr.  Crocker. 

"  Wretch!  "  I  screamed. 

"  Well,"  said  the  pirate,  "  I  won't  hardly  go  so  far  as 
that.  If  I  did  I'd  take  enough  to  buy  all  the  tugs  in  the 
bay,  an'  more  too ;  for  it'd  be  the  death  of  you  fellers  to 
stay  here  till  you  was  picked  up — and  you'd  give  all 
you've  got  fur  your  lives,  I  guess.  I  won't  strictly  follow 
your  rule  o'  charges,  Mr.  Crocker.  I'm  human,  I  am. 
Fur  takin'  you,  sir,  I'll  charge  $1,000,  fur  Mr.  Pixley 
$500,  and  the  young  fellow  $100 — he  don't  look  as  if  he 
could  bear  up  under  more.  There,  there;  don't  tell  me 
that  it  don't  cost  me  more  to  carry  one  of  ye  than  it  does 
the  other.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Crocker,  if  cost  of  service  had 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  a  passenger  or  freight  tariff?  " 

"Thief!"  howled  the  faithful  Pixley. 

"  Monster!"  groaned  Mr.  Crocker. 

"What's  the  matter  of  ye?"  asked  the  pirate,  in  an  in- 
jured tone.  "Ain't  ye  free  to  refuse  my  services  if  ye 
want  to?  I  ain't  forcin'  ye  to  use  my  boat.  I  happen  to 
have  a  monopoly  for  the  time  bein'.  It's  a  little  tighter 
monopoly  than  Mr.  Crocker's,  but  I'm  runnin'  it  just  as 
he  does  his.  Can  ye  deny  it,  Mr.  Crocker?  Can  ye 
deny  it,  Mr.  Pixley?" 

They  shook  their  fists  at  him  for  reply.  Then  Mr. 
Crocker  said  despairingly: 

"  Very  well ;  I  agree  to  your  terms.  Let  us  get  aboard 
and  be  off." 

"Not  quite  yit,"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  chuckle. 
"I've  established  a  special  contract  system,  gen 'lemen. 
The  law  is  harder  on  a  poor  devil  what  owns  a  tug  than 
it  is  on  a  big  millionaire  what  owns  a  railroad.  It  won't 
hear  o'  lettin'  me  run  my  business  as  it  lets  him  run  his. 
You  gents  jist  sit  down  there  an'  write  out  a  paper — pen- 
cil's legal — statin'  that  you  give  me  this  money  o'  yer  own 
free  will  an'  consent.  If  any  o'  ye  ever  try  to  break  it  an' 
take  the  law  o'  me,  I  swear  by  my  own  blood  that  I'll 
dynamite  Crocker  Castle!" 

We  drew  up  and  signed  the  paper,  and  as  we  were 
handed  aboard  by  Captain  Smith,  he  remarked  respect- 
fully to  Mr.  Pixley : 

"  Steam  is  a  great  thing,  Mr.  Pixley,  an'  so  is  machinery. 
I  agree  with  ye  that  whenever  circumstances  gives  a  man 
a  mono[)oly  of  their  use  anywhere,  he  ought  to  employ 
'em  for  his  own  profit  altogether,  jist  as  if  he  was  the  in- 
venter  of  'em,  an'  nobody  else  in  the  world  had  any  right 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  modern  improvements." 

The  faithful  Pixley  was  too  limp  and  feeble  to  do  more 
than  shudder. 

"  Hi,  there  Mulligan,  dang  yer  eyes !" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

"  Cast  her  off!" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir!"  

FOR   LITTLE  WAIFS. 


The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  this  city  rescues 
children  from  drunken  and  criminal  parents,  gathers  in 
the  orphaned  waifs  of  the  streets,  and  finds  homes  for  the 
poor  youngsters.  It  feeds,  clothes  and  educates  its  little 
charges  until  they  are  taken  off  its  hands  by  respectable 


persons  who  are  willing  to  care  for  them.  This  society  is 
without  money,  and  the  First  Infantry  Regiment  will  give 
a  drill  and  dress  parade  for  its  benefit  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  instant.  Dancing 
will  follow  the  drill.  Tickets,  admitting  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  may  be  had  for  fifty  cents  each.  They  are  for  sale 
by  the  following-namea  lady  patrons  of  the  society : 
Mesdames  C.  L.  Ashe,  Atherton,  Wm.  Babcock,  L. 
L.  Baker,  W.  T.  Coleman,  Chas.  Crocker,  Horace 
Davis,  Henry  L.  Dodge,  E.  E.  Eyre,  L.  Gerstle,  J.  S. 
Hager,  J.  R.  Jarboe,  N.  G.  Kittle,  lohn  Kittle,  Jerome 
Lincoln,  F.  F.  Lowe,  General  McDowell,  G.  D.  Mc- 
F.lroy,  W.  F.  McNutt,  A.  A.  Moore,  L.  Henry  Newton, 
las.  Otis,  F.  M.  Pixley,  J.  C.  Reis,  S.  W.  Sanderson, 
Robt.  Sherwood,  Russell  J.  Wilson,  General  Pope,  W.  H. 
Moor,  and  by  the  Trustees,  Messrs.  Geo.  C.  Perkins,  Dud- 
ley C.  Bates,  C.  K.  Bonestell,  C.  A.  Murdock,  Charles  R. 
Allen,  A.  H.  Phelps,  Jacob  S.  Taber,  Solomon  Heyden- 
feldt,  E.  R.  Highton'and  Jps.  G.  Eastland. 


UNIVERSITY  BOOK  EXHIBITION. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  holding  at  the 
University  Library,  Berkeley,  during  the  last  week  in 
May — commencement  week — a  loan  exhibition  of  books 
illustrative  of  the  history  and  progress  of  printing  and 
the  related  arts.  For  this  exhibition  the  private  col- 
lectors and  public  libraries  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  vicinity  have  generously  promised  contributions. 
There  will  be  represented  specimens  of  block-books,  early 
wood  engravings,  playing-cards,  and  manuscripts — the 
predecessors  of  the  typographic  art;  many  examples  of 
printed  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  rare  ana  note- 
worthy editions  of  succeeding  centuries.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  showing  the  progress  of  book  illus- 
tration in  its  various  forms.  Another  department  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  devoted  to  samples  of  the  work  of 
famous  binders.  Specimens  of  California  printing  and 
binding  will  be  exhibited.  The  exhibition,  it  is  hoped, 
will  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  book-lovers  and  col- 
lectors of  this  coast,  and  be  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
many  a  rare  work,  the  presence  of  which  on  this  side  of 
the  continent  might  not  have  been  suspected. 


A  LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  WAYMIRE. 

To  the  EDITOR:  In  your  last  issue  of  The  San  Franciscan* 
there  is  an  article  relative  to  myself  which  is  not  only  unjust  but 

Grossly  libelous.  It  begins  by  referring  to  a  "  confession  "  that 
had  accepted  a  fee  from  the  railroad  corporations  while  acting 
as  attorney  against  them  in  the  tax  cases.  I  never  made  any 
"  confession  "  on  the  subject.  I  simply  slated  the  facts,  in  an- 
swer to  questions.  There  was  no  secrecy  about  it — nothing  to 
confess.  The  article  further  intimates  that  the  attorneys  disre- 
garded the  wishes  of  the  counties  by  whom  they  were  em- 
ployed. I  was  not  employed  by  any  county,  but  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Controller.  It  was  understood  from  the  be- 
ginning that  I  was  to  be  compensated  by  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions— the  delinquent  taxpayers — as  soon  as  the  tax  was  collected, 
if  it  could  he  collected.  The  law  is  plain.  Any  man  can  under- 
stand it.  Section  3900  of  the  Political  Code  provides  a  fee  for 
the  Controller's  attorney  of  "ten  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the 
tax."  To  enable  the  attorney  to  collect  it,  the  law  provides  it 
shall  be  included  in  the  judgment,  so  that  the  attorney  can  have 
the  benefit  of  an  execution  and  sale  of  property,  if  necessary. 
But  this  fee  is  not  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  The  same 
law  says  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  Controller  "or  his  attorney."  If 
the  attorney  can  collect  it  without  putting  it  into  the  judgment 
that  is  his  business,  and  no  one  else  has  anything  to  say  about  it. 
We  collected  about  $800,000  for  the  state  and  counties — the  princi- 
pal of  the  tax  in  full— although  the  tax  had  l>een  decided  to  be 
wholly  illegal.  We  claimed  ten  per  cent — $80,000 — as  counsel 
fees.  The  railroad  companies  disputed  the  claim,  but  finally  agreed 
to  pay  a  part — $10,000 — and  leave  us  to  contend  for  the  residue. 
There  were  four  attorneys  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Con- 
troller and  Attorney  General — Judge  Rhodes,  Mr.  Delmas,  Mr. 
Baggett  and  myself.  There  were  one  hundred  cases  coming  from 
thirty-three  counties.  The  amount  of  lax  sued  for  was  $1,039,- 
556  84,  of  which  a  little  over  $200,000  had  been  paid  after  the 
suits  were  begun.  Judge  Terry  and  Mr.  Lesser  were  employed 
by  certain  counties,  but  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  trials,  and 
rendered  such  valuable  services  that  they  were  recognized  as  en- 
titled to  compensation  out  of  this  ten  per  cent  fund.  Mr.  Del- 
mas had  a  contract  with  Santa  Clara  county  for  $4,000,  and  an- 
other contract  with  Monterey  county  for  a  smaller  sum.  Judge 
Rhodes  had  received  $1,200  from  the  railroad  corporations  over  a 
year  ago,  as  his  fees  for  collecting  $12,000  in  the  San  Mateo  cases, 
lie  also  had  a  contract  with  the  District  Attorneys  of  several 
counties  to  represent  them  and  share  the  ten  per  cent  fees  with 
them.  Judge  Terry  had  a  contract  with  San  Joaquin  or  Kern 
county,  ant?  Mr.  Lesser  with  Santa  Cruz.  I  understood  that 
the  $10,000  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  Rhodes,  Delmas, 
Baggett  and  myself,  and  that  the  corporations  would  also  under- 
take to  satisfy  Terry,  Lesser,  and  all  others  who  had  any  legal 
claim  for  fees.  Judge  Terry  Mr.  Lesser,  Mr.  Baggett  and  my- 
self were  paid  as  stated.  I  nave  no  more  doubt  about  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  the  money  than  I  have  about  taking  a  fee  in  any 
case.  My  relation  to  my  client  (the  people  or  state)  is  not  in  any 
sense  impaired  by  taking  the  fee,  because  I  have  the  consent  of 
my  client,  indicated  by  the  law,  that  I  should  take  it.  It  is  the 
only  way  I  could  be  paid,  and  it  was  due  as  soon  as  the  money 
was  collected. 

Your  comments  seem  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  testimony 
of  helmas,  lhat  he  regarded  the  offer  of  a  fee  by  the  corporations 
as  "an  outrageous  insult." 

You  will  naturally  inquire  why  Mr.  Delmas  and  Judge  Rhodes 
declined  it.  I  answ'er  that  fudge  Rhodes  gave  as  one  reason  that 
the  sum  was  not  large  enough  (I  think  myself  he  ought  to  have  had 
$20,000),  and  as  another  that  his  contracts  with  District  Attor- 
neys were  in  the  way.  As  stated  before,  he  had  taken  a  fee  of 
$1,200  direct  from  the  corporations  in  the  San  Mateo  cases,  and 
he  could  not  consider  it  w  rong  in  these  cases. 

As  to  Mr.  Delmas,  if  you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  or  if  you 
knew  all  the  facts  in  this  matter,  you  would  not  attribute  his  de- 
clining to  moral  scruples  nor  to  patriotism.  I  never  before  heard 
of  his  working  for  patriotism.  That  he  does  work  for  coin  you 
can  ascertain  on  inquiry  of  those  who  know  him  best. 

You  have  known  me  for  ten  years,  and  I  think  you  should  have 
sent  a  reporter  to  interview  me  and  get  my  explanation  before  at- 
tempting to  brand  me  as  a  bribe-taKer  upon  the  mere  statement 
of  a  stranger.  These  railroad  tax  suits  are  the  first  public  cases 
in  which  I  have  received  any  fee.  When  an  offer  was  made  to 
pay  $650,000  with  $65,000  attorney's  fees,  I  advised  against  it  be- 
cause I  thought  we  could  get  more  for  the  state.  \Ve  did  get 
$150,000  more  for  the  state,  but  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
$65,000  for  the  attorneys.  And  for  this  I  am  charged  with 
taking  an  illegal  fee.  That,  too,  on  the  mere  word  of  a  man 
who  never  rendered  any  public  service  without  stipulating  for  a 
fee  beforehand.  If  my  reputation  is  to  be  trifled  with  in  that  way, 
do  you  wonder  that  I  get  a  little  angry? 

\  011  owe  it  to  me  and  the  other  gentlemen  so  unjustly  accused 
to  make  a  correction.    Respectfully,      James  A.  Waymire. 

San  Francisco,  April  16. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ICHI  BAN. 
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THE  STAGE. 


The  teeter- board  of  life  goes  up ; 
The  teeter- board  of  life  goes  down. 
The  biggest  dog  has  been  a  pup, 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

The  above  lines  strike  me  as  being  especially 
well  suited  to  "Baron  Rudolph,"  whose  teeter- 
board  is  balanced  so  high  that  it  describes  a 
most  uncommon  arc.  From  tramp  to  wealthy 
baron  is  a  pretty  good  swing.  Not  that  barons 
are  so  rare — for  even  in  San  Francisco  we  can 
speak  with  experience  on  the  subject — but  that 
tramps  are  so  plenty,  and,  outside  of  a  play,  so 
irreclaimable. 

George  Knight,  as  Baron  Rudolph,  was  a  sur- 
prise to  everybody.  The  modest  handful  of  first- 
nighters  who  were  rained  in  or  blown  in  to  see 
his  initial  performance  were  as  resigned  a  set  of 
people  as  I  ever  saw.  They  all  expected  to  be 
bored  with  hackneyed  songs  and  dances  strung 
on  a  slender  thread. 

My  only  vivid  recollection  of  George  Knight 
was  of  the  time  (it  was  in  "Evangeline,"  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  I  believe)  when  he  was 
most  wonderfully  made  up  as  Ben  Butler.  It 
was  at  this  same  time  that  Harry  Dixey,  now 
the  darling  comedian  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
was  taking  his  first  steps  to  glory  as  the  hind 
legs  of  the  heifer.  It  was  discovered  that  George 
Knight  counterfeited  the  magical  droop  of  Ben 
Butler's  eye  by  wearing  a  nutshell  on  his  upper 
eyelid.  I  think  he  left  most  of  us  with  the  im- 
pression that  all  his  talent  lay  in  a  nutshell. 

"  Baron  Rudolph  "  has  shown  us  a  new  man.  In 
the  prologue  he  is  a  drunken  laborer — a  man  who 
was  raised  a  gentleman  but  has  fallen  into  poverty 
and  its  attendant  vices  through  the  treachery  of 
a  friend.  In  the  first  and  second  acts  he  is  the 
lowest  kind  of  a  tramp,  as  far  as  external  ap- 
pearances and  circumstances  can  make  him  one. 
In  the  third  act  he  is  a  wealthy  German  baron 
with  an  absorbing  passion  for  the  woman  who 
was  once  his  wife. 

In  the  prologue  Knight  played  with  a  quiet, 
intense  naturalness  that  was  almost  too  good. 
His  drunken  scene  in  his  little  home  was  more 
real,  more  stirring,  and  pointed  a  deeper  moral 
than  anything  in  "  L'Assomoir." 

Bronson  Howard  touched  a  deep  chord  when 
he  created  this  character  of  an  educated  man  of 
good  impulses  who  becomes,  through  the  hide- 
ous force  of  circumstances  and  a  certain 
weakness  of  character,  a  creature. who  is  un- 
worthy his  own  identity.  In  portraying  the 
character  George  Knight  shows  a  subtlety  that 
is  worthy  of  the  author.  The  part  of  Baron 
Rudolph  is  beautifully  written.  The  style  of 
thought  and  mode  of  expression  is  essentially 
Teutonic,  as  are  also  the  witticisms  in  which 
the  part  abounds.  Knight  delivers  these  last 
with  an  appreciative  relish  that  makes  him  a  col- 
laborator rather  than  an  exponent. 

In  the  last  act,  as  the  Baron  who  has  been  born 
anew,  as  it  were,  he  was  very  acceptable,  and 
one  could  hardly,  under  the  circumstances,  ex- 
pect more. 

Although  he  does  some  good  work  in  the  pro- 
logue his  triumph  will  always  be  in  the  first  act, 
which  is  the  best  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  improbable  act  of  the  play.  The  spectacle 
of  a  tramp  to  whom  a  lady  presents  five  dollars 
and  her  visiting  card,  and  who  works  up  an  im- 
promptu dancing  party  on  the  lawn  and  chums 
in  a  friendly  manner  with  a  fashionable  young 
lady,  can  hardly  be  called  the  extreme  of  natu- 
ralness. Yet  this  act  absolutely  runs  riot  in 
those  bits  of  humor  and  philosophy  that  make 
the  part  of  Dancing  Rudy  so  attractive. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  consider  separately 
the  character  of  Rudolph  Wiegand  and  the  play 
of  "  Baron  Rudolph."  The  leading  character  is 
the  whole  play,  and  George  Knight  is  the  lead- 
ing character.  The  surrounding  comedy,  like 
the  surrounding  air,  is  scarcely  felt,  save  now 
and  then  when  a  breeze  springs  up.  But  these 
comedy  breezes  all  turnout  to  be  gentle  zeph- 
yrs that  waft  toward  a  favorable  and  peaceable 
termination. 

The  biggest  one  is  Mrs.  Nellie  Dashwood, 
played  by  Mrs.  Knight.  She  has  no  inter 
ests  of  any  kind  at  stake,  but  she  works 
very  hard  and  guides  every  one  to  the  haven  at 
last.  She  is  a  plump  and  pleasing  body,  with  a 
habit,  that  is  probably  of  ancient  date,  of  giving 
her  andience  the  wink  freely  and  often.  Her 
dresses  are  pretty,  but  in  common  with  Miss 
Mary  Leece  as  Rhoda,  she  has  an  overdone 
tendency  to  painted  front  breadths. 

Miss  Mary  Leece  is  disclosed  to  the  audience 
in  tears  of  sorrow  and  removed  from  their  gaze 
in  tears  of  joy.  In  the  intervals  when  she  is  not 
in  agony  she  has  had  a  dream,  and  in  any  event 
she  is  in  tears.  Being  the  wife  of  Rudolph 
Wiegand,  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of 
reason  in  these  tears  if  she  had  not  given  him 
up  and  married  into  peace,  prosperity  and 
painted  front  breadths  of  her  own  free  will  and 
accord.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  her  lace, 
for  she  was  always  weeping,  and  when  she  wept 
she  did  so  with  her  head  thrown  back 
"  Just  like  a  lifted  teapot  lid." 

I  had  one  neighbor,  possessed  of  a  masculine 
curiosity  to  see  her  face,  who  suggested  that  a 
photographer's  rest  be  kept  at  the  back  of  her 
head;  and  another  who  was  in  favor  of  fastening 
a  spring  clothes-pin  with  a  weight  attached  to 
her  nose. 

Miss  Marion  Fleming  was  as  graceful  and 
genuine  a  little  ingenue  as  one  could  wish  to 


see.  If  she  will  promise  never  to  grow  any 
older  or  any  stouter,  and  never  to  take  on  any 
mannerisms,  she  will  fill  a  long-felt  want,  for 
genuine  ingenues  are  so  rare  that  we  hardly 
know  them  when  we  sec  them. 

Of  the  minor  male  characters  I  place  the  bar- 
keeper first  for  perfect  repose  of  manner  and  at- 
tention to  details.  My  experience  of  barkeepers 
s  gathered  from  mountain  inns,  where  the  bar- 
room is  the  only  room  where  weary  travelers 
may  sit  an  hour  and  rest.  And  when  I  saw  that 
calico  shirt-front  with  the  big  diamond  stud,  the 
dense,  double-dyed  mustache  and  the  air  of 
patronizing  familiarity,  with  one  ear  on  the 
nearest  conversation  and  the  other  o]x;n  for 
orders,  I  could  fairly  smell  the  mountain  pines 
and  see  the  dusty  road  winding  up  the  hill-side. 

Bronson  Howard  must  have  gone  to  California 
for  his  barkeeper^  for  outside  of  the  large  cities 
the  Eastern  taverns  are  mostly  presided  over  by 
vicious-looking  women  in  slat  sun  bonnet  s,  who 
refuse  to  sell  anything  stronger  than  root-beer 
and  ginger-pop.  Robt.  Fisher  as  Judge  Merry- 
bone  acted  with  a  certain  amount  of  coarse 
humor,  but  did  not  remotely  suggest  a  man  of 
any  legal  acquirements.  Whitworth  Laurence 
was  very  justly  mated  to  Mary  Leece  during  six- 
teen years  or  so.    1 1  is  death  was  a  relief  to  all. 

If  "  Baron  Rudolph"  has  the  success  it  de- 
serves, it  will  run  all  through  (leorge  Knight's 
engagement  and  crowd  out  the  cheap  German 
dialect  plays  which  he  presumably  has  on  hand, 
and  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  him  after 
"Baron  Rudolph." 

"Excelsior"  is  growing  in  favor,  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible.  It  is  a  thoroughly  luxurious 
experience  to  pass  an  evening  at  the  California 
just  now.  The  eye  is  delighted,  the  brain  has  a 
complete  rest,  and  there  is  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  or  argue  about.  "Excelsior"  has  been  a 
sort  of  olive  branch  bringing  peace  to  this 
troubled  shore. 

The  critics  were  in  such  a  state  of  deadly  ani- 
mosity over  Patti  and  Gerster  that  nothing  less 
unquestionably  good  than  "  Excelsior  "  could 
have  prevented  the  war  from  breaking  out  in  a 
new  place. 

Kellcy  and  O'Brien  are  playing  this  week  at  the 
Standard,  in  a  piece  of  superhuman  stupidity 
called  "  Married  Mashers."  The  piece  is  a  com- 
pounded felony,  being  stolen  from  several  other 
shows,  and  the  title  speaks  for  itself. 

"The  Strategists"  will  be  followed  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theater  on  Monday  next  by  the  re- 
constructed "  Pop"  troupe,  including  Miss  Kate 
Castleton. 

The  "Hoop  of  Gold,"  having  run  a  week  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  will  be  followed  on 
Monday  by  W.  E.  Sheridan,  in  a  play  not  yet  an- 
nounced. 

A  London  paper  says  that  Emma  Nevada 
"  only  lacks  a  little  more  volume  of  voice  to  be 
the  greatest  singer  of  the  present  day."  Also 
that  "  Signor  Corti,  the  late  manager  of  Les  1 1  al- 
iens, under  whose  directorship  Miss  Nevada  sang 
'  La  Sonnambula  '  for  thirty  consecutive  nights 
at  La  Scala,  pronounces  her  to  be  perfectly 
marvelous  in  that  opera — preferring  her  in  some 
passages  even  to  Patti.  It  is  probable  that  '  La 
Sonnambula'  will  be  mounted  for  Miss  Nevada 
at  Les  Italiens  before  the  close  of  the  season." 

"May  Blossoms,"  by  Belasco,  produced  this 
week  at  the  Madison  Squane  Theater,  New  York, 
was  voted  a  success  in  advance  by  the  New 
York  papers,  and  telegrams  confirm  the  truth  of 
their  predictions. 

I  have  received  a  catalogue  and  a  written 
description  of  the  new  "Eden  Musee,"  lately 
opened  at  No.  55  West  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York  City.  It  is  a  handsome  three-story 
building,  containing  several  halls,  in  which  arc 
grouped  wax  figures  of  many  of  the  world's 
celebrities.  There  is  also  a  Winter  Garden,  a  sort 
of  concert  hall  with  marble  floor,  mirrored  walls, 
tropical  plants  and  little  tables,  which  are  scat- 
tered about.  In  this  Winter  Garden  they  give 
an  orchestral  concert  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, and  there  one  may  order  drinks  and  light 
dishes  of  all  kinds.  It  is  already  a  favorite 
lounging  place  for  young  gentlemen  in  the  after- 
noons, being  chea]>er,  more  roomy  and  more  en- 
tertaining than  the  Delmonico  Cafe,  which  has 
hitherto  had  a  monopoly  as  a  lounging  place  for 
all  ages  and  conditions.  The  collection  of  wax 
figures  will  be  revised  and  enlarged  as  occasion 
demands.  At  present  the  only  actors  or  actresses 
represented  are  Patti.  Nilsson,  Sara  Bernhardt, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  Kanny  Davenport,  Mary  Ander- 
son and  Edwin  Booth.  The  saddest  part  of  it 
all  is  that  the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  nativity 
of  each  person  is  given.  Patti  and  Nilsson  were 
born  in  1843,  Sara  Bernhardt  in  1844,  Fanny 
Davenport  and  Mrs.  Langtry  in  1850. 
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Clairvoyant.— Mrs.  P.  W.  Stephens,  located  at  801 
L  street,  Sacramento.  Seances  Tuesdays  and  Friday 
evenings.    Admission,  25  cents. 


rPHE  STANDARD  SII.K  OF  Till. 

1  WORLD. 

YATES  &  CON  KLIN, 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
18  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FTEAl  >QUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLAGS,  BANNERS 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Wholes  alk  AND  RBTAILi 

Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

B.  PASQUALE, 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 

San  Francisco. 
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RT  GLASS  WORKS, 

Nos.  mi,  1213  and  1215  HOWARD  ST., 
Between  Eighth  and  Ninth. 

JOHN  MALLON. 


John  Mallon,  whose  card  appears  in  another  col- 
umn of  the  San  Franciscan,  is  the  oldest  art  glass  design 
er  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Having  over  20  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  business  and  employing  none  hut  the  most 
competent  men,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  all  work 
intrusted  to  him  will  be  executed-  with  neatness  and 
dispatch. 

I  am  a  dacint  Irish  man — 

Malony  is  my  name; 
I  buy  my  watches  on  the  installment  plan, 
From  Uncle  Harris,  of  diamond  fame,    221  Kearny  it 


\  NDES  SILVER  MINING  COM- 
a\  i'any. 

Location  of*principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Hilling  District, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  tha  15th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No. 24)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stork  a  port  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  NINETEENTH  (19th)  DAY 
OF  MAY,  13S4,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the  NINTH  (9th)  day 
of  JUNK,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

BUTLER  BURR  IS,  Secretary. 

Office  — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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UDSON  &  ADLINGTON, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS  AGENCY 


1160  Market  Street, 
Near  Sixth,  San  Francisco. 


Rents  collected,  rooms  rented,  1  m sines-,  chances  for 
sale,  city  and  county  property  and  all  kinds  of  business 
interests  for  sale  or  exchange. 

Purchasers  will  be  held  responsible  for  commission  if 
sale  is  closed  outside  of  our  office. 


jyj.A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
MERCHANTS*  Exchange,  Room  64. 
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REAT  FREE  EX  II  MUTTON 


M.  H.  II.  HART, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT  LAW, 

230  MONTGOMERY  Sl'RBBT, 

Entrance,  Room  24,  San  Francisco. 
Real  Estate  Associates  Bu'ilding. 

Will  practice  in  all  the  State  and  Federal  Courts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart. 


Wm.  F.  Hekrin. 


gTEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pine  Street,         Rooms  23  to  26. 
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W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


A 


RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  st.,  corner  of  Pine. 


gDWARl)  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

J  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Salz  Building,  Main  street,  StocKton,  Cal. 


W.  RAVELEY, 

BOOK    AND   JOB  PRINTER, 
51B  Clay  Street, 
(Rctween  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ART'S  AND  MANUl-'ACTL'UKS 
ok  thb 

JAPANESE  EMPIRE, 

INCLUDING 

Articles  for  Use  and  Ornament ;  for  all  Kinds  of  Personal 
and  Household  Purposes. 

MORE  ARTISTIC,  CHEAPER  and  BETTER 

Than  .  t  any  other  place. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  'Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


20,  22  and  24  GEARY  STREET. 
Open  Evenings.  Always  Welcome. 

I'RONOUNCED  by 

ADELINA  PATTI  and  ETELKA  GERSTER, 

As  well  as  hundreds  of  the  distinguished  people  who 
have  visited  San  Francisco  within  the  past  two  years,  to  be 

THE  HOST  ATTRACTIVE  STORE  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Made  so  by  the  beautiful  goods  kept  in  stock. 


7 ING,  MORSE  CANNING  CO., 


K 


(Successors  to  King,  Morse  &  Co.) 

PACKERS  OF 

CHOICEST  CANNED   FRUITS,  VEGETABLES, 
SALMON,  SAUCES,  CONDIMENTS,  Etc. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

N.  W.  COR.  BROADWAY  AND  SANSOME  STS., 
San  Francisco. 

pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  hbls. 

  PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best— always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DrLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office  :  206  &  208  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HTHE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkanher,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  VV.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gun.  (  i  h  a  n  r ,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 
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LOPE  RESTAURANT. 


Fifteen  Years  as  Chief  Steward  and  Caterer  I 
The  Public  are  Resfectfui.lv  Invited. 

THOMAS  M .  GROVES,  ' 
509  Washington  street,  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 
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AMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  AND  GENERAL 
AGENT, 

Stockton,    Cala. 

Money  loaned  and  investments  matle  for  non-residents. 
H 11  mid"..  I  ,11  ions   1  1;  funis,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards h<r  s.de.  Notary  Public.  References— Pickens 
&  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agents,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Bank,  Stockton. 
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BALERS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco, 


California. 


"C  C  ARNOLD, 

Iv.  dbai.br  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok* 
er.  Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office — San  Joaquin  it., 
near  Main  st.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  DEATH  BELL. 


r. 

A  refulgent  noon  filled  all  the  world  with  splendor. 
The  little  elouds  in  these  beautiful  heavens  looked  like 
the  white  shoulders  of  swimmers  in  a  lake  of  sapphire. 
But  the  doorway  of  the  bell-foundry  of  Rreslau  was  low 
and  arched,  and  here  the  sunbeams  halted,  as  if  they 
craved  no  commerce  with  the  darkness  and  the  gloomy 
vapors  pervading  the  great  vault  within.  Helena  stopped, 
too,  for  she,  like  the  sunbeams,  seemed  to  dread  familiarity 
with  these  ghastly  shadows.  As  she  stood  in  the  arch- 
way, with  her  bright  yellow  hair  rippling  down  over  her 
crimson  mantilla,  one  might  have  thought  that  Aurora 
had  returned  at  noonday  to  chide  the  sun  for  confiscating 
all  her  dewdrops.  This  charming  girl  looked  down  eagerly 
into  the  foundry.  She  saw  the  great  furnace  with  its  co- 
ruscations of  blue  flame,  and  the  huge  caldron  wherein 
the  molten  metal  for  the  new  bell  for  the  Magdalen  church 
lay  shimmering  like  a  lake  of  gold ;  she  saw  the  rays  of 
lurid  light  darting  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  vault  and  cling- 
ing to  all  the  beams  as  with  bloody  hands;  but  she  saw 
no  living  soul  within,  for  Reichert  the  founder  and  his 
artisans  had  gone  to  their  midday  meal ;  and  the  embry- 
onic bell  was  apparently  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  A 
shade  of  disappointment  crossed  her  pretty  face.  "  I 
thought  he  truly  would  hase  waited,"  she  said,  and  was 
about  to  turn  away,  when  a  voice  cried,  "Helena,  thou 
dear  one,  I  am  here ;"  and  presently  there  emerged  in 
the  twilight  of  the  archway  a  tall  and  handsome  youth, 
who  ran  forward  in  great  joy,  and  seized  the  maiden's 
hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  glad  thou  art  come. 
Thou  shalt  now  descend  into  this  black  paradise  of  sur- 
prises, and  behold  all  that  thou  hast  been  curious  about 
so  long." 

"  I  thought,  Fritz,  that  thou  hadst  left,"  she  replied. 

"  Nay,"  said  he.  "  How  should  I  disappoint  my  dear 
one  who  wished  to  see  our  preparations  for  casting  the 
bell?  Be  careful  in  passing  down  these  steps.  Our  mas- 
ter has  often  promised  to  have  them  repaired;  though, 
for  my  part,  I  had  rather  he  should  mend  his  temper  than 
the  steps.  Let  me  take  thy  hand.  So!  Thou  canst  not 
see  the  way?  Ah,  trust  me;  I  will  neither  falter  nor  mis- 
lead thee.  Now  will  we  mount  this  platform,  where  thou 
canst  see  that  which  will  one  day  sound  merrily  over 
Breslau." 

"Oh,  how  beautiful,"  she  exclaimed:  but  a  slight 
emotion  akin  to  a  shudder  disturbed  her,  and  she  said, 
"  Perchance,  Fritz,  this  bell  may  sound  notes  of  woe  for 
thee  or  for  me." 

At  her  feet  lay  the  lake  of  shining  metal,  faintly  palpi- 
tating in  the  intense  heat.  One  could  almost  fancy  the 
liquid  was  pellucid,  so  clear  was  the  delusive  shimmer 
upon  its  surface.  Yet,  whHe  there  was  no  visible  impulse 
to  give  it  motion,  there  were  evidences  of  some  mysteri- 
ous yearnings  that  disturbed  it.  Inexplicable  tremors, 
faint  vibrations,  as  if  responsive  to  harmonies  inaudible 
to  human  ears,  agitated  the  mass,  One  might  detect  pul- 
sations. The  metal  was  unable  to  tranquilize  itself  with 
these  fiery  raptures  penetrating  all  its  atoms.  It  trembled 
in  delicious  anguish.  It  writhed  with  the  instinct  for  es- 
caping as  a  brute  in  a  cage  writhes  against  the  inexorable 
bars.  It  beat  in  little  petulant  ripples  upon  the  sides  of 
the  caldron  as  upon  a  shore.  It  wanted  to  utter  in  waves 
and  currents  and  capricious  eddies  the  delights  of  mo- 
bility ;  it  would  become  fraternal  with  rolling  floods  of 
lava;  it  would  unite  in  intention  with  tides,  and  cata- 
racts, and  all  the  flowing  masses  of  the  world.  It  mur- 
mured, and  thrilled,  and  purred,  and  uttered  little  soft 
seductive  sighs.  Across  its  surface  danced  innumerable 
sparkles,  saiamandrine  flies,  one  would  say:  galaxies  of 
emeralds,  taking  to  themselves  wings,  could  not  sparkle 
more  brilliantly.  Now  and  then  a  minute  fragment  of 
scoria  w;as  shot  up  from  the  depth  of  the  lake,  and  ex- 
ploded in  tiny  meteoric  showers,  while  round  the  margin 
fiery  auroras  were  streaming. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  repeated  Helena. 

"  Ah,  many  a  handsome  face  hath  looked  upon  it," 
said  Fritz,  "  but  none  so  handsome  as  thine." 

"  What,  do  many  visitors  come  hither?" 

"  Yes,  many  of  the  high-born  dames  of  Breslau  come 
to  see  the  molten  metal  for  the  bell.  Ami  pretty  offer- 
ings, too,  they  throw  into  the  caldron.  One  of  them 
threw  her  bracelets  all  sparkling  with  gems  into  the  mass; 
others  have  thrown  in  golden  crosses.  Yesterday  a  lady 
brought  a  great  silver  flagon.  Some  of  the  rich  burghers' 
wives  have  brought  massive  silver  candlesticks.  Many 
have  thrown  in  rings  of  dazzling  beauty;  I  would  I  could 
ornament  thy  taper  fingers  with  such  toys.  But  chiefest 
of  all  that  I  grudged  to  this  dragon  bell,  which  in  its  fiery 
hunger  hath  swallowed  so  much,  was  a  gold  necklace 
given  by  the  Syndic's  daughter.  Oh,  it  was  of  marvelous 
beauty  and  radiance,  and  as  I  saw  it  fly  from  her  hands 
like  a  shooting  star,  rest  a  moment  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  and  then  dissolve  away  forever,  I  wished  some 
gnome  had  rescued  it  for  thee.' 

"  Vex  not  thyself  for  such  baubles,"  returned  Helena. 
"The  flowers  thou  gavest  me  last  evening  are  dearer  far 
to  me  than  jewels,  for  thy  kisses  hover  upon  the  petals 
and  mix  w  ith  the  perfume.  And  this  little  carnelian  cross 
of  thine — see  I  wear  it  close  to  my  heart.  Could  I  treas- 
ure it  more  lovingly  if  it  were  even  of  richer  make?" 

He  knew  not  how  to  conceal  his  pleasure  at  these  words. 
"  I  see — thou  art  pretending  to  love  me,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"  And  dost  thou  never  pretend  to  love  me?"  she  re- 
plied. As  men  add  smiles  to  their  love-jests,  so  women 
add  to  theirs  a  tear.  Helena's  eyes  glistened  as  she 
spoke. 

"  But  come,"  said  he,  "let  us  descend  and  see  the 
mold  wherein  this  monster  bell  is  to  be  cast."  And 
they  stepped  down  from  the  platform  to  where  huge 
masses  of  clay  and  sand  and  cunning  contrivances  of  iron 
and  wood  had  been  fashioned  into  a  matrix  for  the  bell. 
Above  was  the  channel  which  was  to  convey  the  molten 
metal  from  the  vent  of  the  caldron  to  the  mold. 

Helena  gazed  at  it  with  that  sort  of  vague  admiration 


which  one  feels  for  anything  huge,  ungainly  and  compli- 
cated about  which  one  understands  nothing. 

"  Shouldst  thou  not  like  to  see  the  great  river  of  metal 
come  flaming  down  the  channel?"  said  Fritz,  excited  by  a 
sudden  suggestion  of  daring. 

"That  would  I," replied  Helena,  clapping  her  hands 
with  delight. 

"  What  if  I  open  the  vent?"  returned  he. 

"  Yes,  do  it !  '  she  cried.  "  Nay,  do  it  not,"  she  added 
with  trepidation,  seeing  that  he  laid  hold  of  a  great 
maul  and  was  moving  toward  the  caldron.  "  Nay,  do  it 
not.  Thou  knowest  how  harshly  Reichert,  thy  master, 
deals  with  his  men.  His  mouth  will  be  full  of  evil 
speech  when  he  returns,  if  thou  shouldst  meddle  with  the 
work." 

Fritz  scarcely  heard  her.  A  horrid  excitement — that 
"wild  delight  punished  by  Nemesis" — possessed  him. 
He  rushed  up  the  steps  toward  the  vent,  swinging  the 
maul  in  gTeat  curves  as  he  went.  The  hammer  descended 
with  a  crash  upon  the  bars;  with  frantic  glee  he  struck 
them  one  by  one  away;  the  flap  fell, and  in  an  instant  the 
bright  metal  came  roaring  and  hissing  through  the  chan- 
nel. Her  eye  was  dazzled  with  the  rapidity  of  its  down- 
rush.  In  a  short  time  the  caldron  was  empty  and  the 
mold  full. 

"  It  is  accomplished,"  said  Fritz,  exultingly. 

"Alas,  I  fear  thou  hast  done  wrong,"  replied  Helena. 
"  And  now  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  master." 

Reichert  indeed  descended  the  steps  of  the  vault.  He 
cast  a  nod  of  recognition  without  cheerfulness  toward 
Helena.  He  moved  toward  the  caldron;  he  noticed 
that  smoke  and  vapor  were  thicker  in  the  vault  than 
usual. 

"  How  now,"  he  exclaimed  to  Fritz,  "  What  art  thou 
doing?  See  that  all  is  going  well  with  the  metal.  The 
bell  must  be  cast  this  night." 

"  It  is  cast  already,"  replied  Fritz. 

"  Cast?  What  means  it?  What  devil's  prank  hast  thou 
been  playing? " 

"  I  nave  run  the  metal  into  the  mold,"  said  Fritz.  . 

"Thou  fool  and  maker  of  mischief,  thou  hast  ruined 
me!"  shrieked  Reichert,  in  a  burst  of  ungovernable  fury. 
"  Did  I  not  forbid  thee,  on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  the 
vent?  By  Pluto,  I  will  teach  thee  a  lesson !"  and  he  sprang 
upon  the  youth. 

All  the  lurid  shadows  in  the  great  arch  above  were 
moved  with  sudden  frenzy.  .  They  shook  red  hands  in 
ghostly  deprecation;  they  beckoned  for  invisible  wit- 
nesses; they  moved  hither  and  thither  among  the  beams 
and  rafters:  they  clutched  at  the  unknown.  Some  of 
them  lifted  up  a  shadowy  finger,  as  who  should  signal, 
"  Hush, a  tragedy  is  upon  us!' 

"  Oh  mercy,  mercy! "  screamed  Helena.  "  Oh  mercy, 
mercy ! " 

"  No,  none!  "  exclaimed  the  infuriate  founder.  "  He 
hath  disobeyed  my  orders  and  ruined  my  great  work.  As 
he  hath  blotted  my  fair  fame  his  life  shall  pay  the  penalty. 
Die,  cursed  meddler!  "—and  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  the 
youth's  heart.  The  blood  of  the  murdered  boy  spirted 
over  upon  the  mold,  and  gave  a  horrid  baptism  to  the 
bell.  The  vault  rang  with  Helena's  pierceing  screams: 
but  presently  she  sank  insensible  beside  the  corpse  of  her 
lover. 

II. 

Reichert  was  condemned  to  death,  Gloomily  he  paced 
the  prison  cell ;  but  all  the  terrors  that  surrounded  his 
condition  failed  to  bend  that  morose,  indomitable  spirit. 
He  heard  it  related  that  on  breaking  away  the  mold,  the 
bell  was  found  a  perfect  casting,  without  flaw  or  defect. 
His  workmen — but  his  no  longer — were  engaged  in  giving 
it  the  final  touches  of  art,  and  masons  and  carpenters  were 
preparing  the  tower  of  the  Magdalen  church  for  its  recep- 
tion. With  regrets  he  heard  all  these  rumors,  but  without 
compunction. 

The  night  before  his  execution  he  sent  for  his  friend 
Von  Tallien. 

"  You  are  come,"  he  said,  when  the  latter  entered  the 
cell,  "to  take  your  farewell  of  a  man  whom  destiny  has 
cruelly  injured.  There  are  compensations,  it  is  said,  in 
every  life— but  as  for  me,  I  can  detect  no  such  delicate 
arrangement  in  the  world.  What  compensation  is  there 
for  a  ruined  career,  as  mine  is?  No!  Man,  wretched 
man,  is  not  protected  by  some  amiable  Being,  whose  mo- 
tives of  government  are  all  sweet  and  friendly.  Rather  is 
he  the  offspring  of  savage,  ruthless  elements,  which  breed 
him  after  I  know  not  what  grotesque  and  hideous  pairing. 
He  is  the  brother  of  raging  winds,  of  howling  tempests, 
of  cataclysms  that  rend  the  mountain  bars;  and  his 
destiny,  like  theirs,  is  to  be  beaten  about  the  world  in 
endless  agony  and  strife." 

<'  Alas,  my  poor  friend,"  answered  Von  Tallien,  who 
was  a  good,  conventional  man,  strangely  contrasted  (as  is 
often  the  case  in  friendship)  with  the  fiery  Reichert,  and 
who  understood  nothing  of  these  bold  arraignments  of 
causes  and  forces;  "alas,  my  friend,  think  in  this  sad 
hour  that  your  fellow-men  have  not  been  so  merciless  to 
you  as  you  have  been  to  yourself.  Recollect  that  you 
did  not  use  to  control  your  temper.  You  were  too  hot, 
too  hot.  Think  of  this,  and  try  to  be  humble  and  con- 
trite, and  so  prepare  yourself  for  the  tribunal  of  heaven." 

"Contrite!  humble!  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  these 
degrading  notions.  Know  this,  I  am  a  man!  I  have 
faculties  to  play  a  part  in  the  world.  1  am  a  great  urtist. 
Should  I  renounce  these  sovereign  powers  and  walk  as  an 
apologist  for  my  being  before  sun  and  stars?  Nay,  let 
me  descend  to  the  fellowship  of  brutes,  and  like  the  ox  be 
trained  for  slaughter — "  he  suddenly  stopped.  "  Ha, 
what  a  pang!  To  that  event  I  am  indeed  brought  against 
my  will." 

Von  Tallien  was  deeply  moved  by  this  passionate  out- 
burst, but,  being  the  man  he  was,  felt  naturally  desirous 
of  bringing  the  prisoner  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  With 
this  idea  he  led  back  the  conversation  to  the  crime  for 
which  Reichert  had  been  condemned. 

"  Against  your  will,  and  not  against  your  will,"  said 
he.  "  It  was  of  your  own  will  that  you  took  the  life  of 
another." 

"  He  was  unfaithful,  and  deserved  death,"  was  Reich- 


ert's  response.  "To  please  a  girl,  he  risked  the  ruin  of 
my  greatest  work.  Such  an  act,  I  repeat,  deserved 
death." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Von  Tallien  in  a  shocked  and  dep- 
recating tone. 

"Yes,  it  is  just.  The  world  has  too  many  of  these 
inconsiderate  idlers,  who  go  about  marring  the  works  of 
others.  Some  of  them  should  leave  it.  When  they  have 
done  their  worst.  'Oh,  it  was  a  jest! '  they  say — as  if  that 
consoled  one.  Draco  punished  all  offences  with  death. 
I,  at  least,  would  thus  punish  an  injury  to  a  work  of  art." 

"  But  your  bell  was  found  perfect.  Nothing  could 
have  succeeded  better,"  said  Von  Tallien. 

"Oh,  misery!  I  know  it.  Failure  would  have  been 
the  vindication  of  all  my  cares.  For,  indeed  with  what 
secret  fear  and  delight,  1  looked  forward  to  that  casting! 
How;  many  times  a  day  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  every  pre- 
caution, every  expedient  that  might  ensure  success.  By 
night  my  dream,  by  day  my  whole  employ!  At  last 
everything  was  ready.  The  crowning  moment  came, 
and  another,  a  meddlesome  servant,  steps  in  and  defrauds 
me  of  my  rightful  triumph  as  an  artist.  I  say,"  he  cried, 
striking  his  fist  upon  the  table  where  his  fetters  made  a 
loud  jangling,  "  I  say,  it  is  an  affront  of  fate." 

He  sat  down,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Von  Tallien  was  confused  and  perplexed;  he  knew  not 
how  to  deal  with  his  troubled  haughty  spirit. 

The  silence  that  ensued  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of 
a  janitor  who  came  to  announce  that  visitors  must  leave 
the  prison.  Von  'Tallien  again  recommended  religious 
ideas  to  his  friend.  "  Let  me  beseech  you,"  he  said, 
"  by  the  love  we  have  borne  one  another,  to  soften  your 
disposition.  Confession  is  a  life-preserver  thrown  out  by 
conscience  to  save  the  soul  from  drowning  in  the  gulfs  of 
selfishness." 

"  No  more!  "  said  Reichert  imperiously.  "Never  will 
I  confess  that  man  can  do  wrong  in  vindicating  his 
honor— especially  the  artist.  Let  it  pass.  We  must  part. 
But  still,  before  you  go,  there  is  a  request  which  I  would 
have  you  convey  to  my  tormentors.  Ask  them  to  have 
the  bell  secured  in  its  place  in  the  Magdalen  tower  this 
night,  that  I  may  at  least  hear  its  voice  before  I  die.  And 
henceforth  let  it  toll  at  the  death  of  every  oije  who  is 
brought  to  such  an  end  as  I  am." 

Von  Tallien  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
council  for  these  objects,  and  so  prepared  to  leave  his 
friend  for  ever.  He  was  unable  to  repress  his  emotion, 
and  parted  from  him  m  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 

The  workmen  engaged  in  the  Magdalen  tower  hurried 
to  the  completion  of  their  task,  but  it  was  not  till  the  next 
day  that  the  work  was  accomplished — indeed,  the  bell 
was  only  just  fixed  as  the  mournful  procession  left  the 
prison.  The  executioner,  the  priests,  the  officers  of  the 
prison,  the  council  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  them  the 
prisoner,  guarded  by  two  soldiers,  moved  along  through 
the  crowd,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  Rabenstein,  "  the 
hill  of  death." 

'Then  it  was  that  Reichert  heard  sweet  and  melancholy 
notes  pour  forth  from  the  Magdalen  tower,  and  raising 
his  eyes  saw  the  new  bell  swing  like  a  censer,  and  laden 
with  sound  as  with  a  |>erfume. 

The  spectators  spoke  to  each  other  of  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  a  man  should  go  to  make  a  bell,  and 
afterward  hear  it  tolled  for  his  own  death.  A  creeping 
terror  began  to  agitate  their  souls.  'They  thought  so 
strange  an  event  boded  evil  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  bell 
became  shriller  and  more  clamorous.  It  tilled  all  the  air 
with  passionate  appeals.  Sometimes  it  pleaded  for  pity, 
sometimes  it  shrieked  for  revenge,  then  it  changed  to 
doleful  lamentation  ;  finally  one  of  the  listeners  declared 
that  its  cadences  seemed  very  like  low  mocking  laughter. 

Reichert  heard  all  these  sounds.  His  heart  was  torn 
with  contending  emotions;  he  knew  not  himself  nor  his 
thoughts.  Indistinguishable  reveries  whirled  together  in 
a  vortex  of  pride,  shame,  agony  and  regret.  "  For  this  I 
labored,"  he  said.  'Then  the  bell  seemed  to  moan  of  re- 
morse. It  thrilled  him  to  the  soul.  He  thought  of  the 
youth  he  had  slain:  "Oh,  thou  unhappy  boy,  I  pity 
thee,"  he  cried.  'The  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes  and 
poured  down  his  cheeks.  'The  people  seeing  his  lips 
move  as  he  sat  down  on  the  "  bloody  seat  "  thought  he 
was  praying,  and  said  he  would  make  a  good  end. 

'The  executioner  lifted  his  sword.  A  silence  fell  upon 
the  lips  of  men  and  the  hearts  of  women.  In  a  mo- 
ment all  was  over. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


Miss  Lillian  Bayard  'Taylor  shares  her  father's  fondness 
for  German,  and  has  much  of  his  fine  feeling  for  poetry. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Peoples  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  made  her  hus- 
band climb  an  apple-tree,  and  then  she  chopped  it  down. 
He  is  suing  for  a  divorce. 

Miss  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper,  daughter  of  the  dead 
novelist,  is  a  model  old  maid  who  conducts  at  Coopers- 
town  an  industrial  school  for  one  hundred  orphans. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  has  learned  to  set  type,  and 
she  glories  in  the  fact  that  she  can  keep  up  with  the 
smartest  Viennese  compositors  of  the  other  sex. 

'The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  remarks  that 
"  it  is  again  fashionable  for  ladies  to  comb  their  hair  back 
from  their  foreheads  and  show  they  have  brains." 

Miss  Gabrielle  Greeley  will  occupy  the  Greeley  home- 
stead at  Chappaqua  during  the  coming  season.  She  is 
still  a  lovely  girl,  exceedingly  retired,  and  has,  it  is  said, 
refused  many  ambitious  suitors  for  her  hand. 

Miss  Arta  Cody,  daughter  of  Buffalo  Bill,  is  a  student 
in  the  female  seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  N.  Y.  She  is 
a  handsome  young  lady  of  seventeen,  and  among  her 
other  accomplishments  is  a  skilled  shot  with  the  rifle  and 
is  an  expert  horsewoman. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  at  least  one  passionate 
love,  and  that  is  for  a  gray  skye-terrier  given  to  her  by 
Mrs.  Cady  Stanton.  'The  animal  sleeps  in  Susan's  bed. 
feeds  from  her  hand,  accompanies  her  in  her  travels,  and 
has  a  good  time  generally. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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ON  A  FAN. 


The  following  verses  are  a  rendition  from  a  prose  translation 
of  the  lines  inscribed  upon  a  silken  fan  supposed  to  have  been 
presented  by  the  Emperor  Cheng-te  to  a  favorite  of  his  harem,  B. 
C.  32.  They  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese  with  great  admiration, 
and  frequently  find  place  upon  the  fans  handled  by  the  fair  ones 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  even  at  the  present  day: 

Of  fresh  new  silk,  all  snowy  white 

And  round  as  harvest  moon, 
A  pledge  of  purity  anil  love, 

A  small  but  welcome  boon  ! 

While  summer  lasts,  borne  in  the  hand 

Or  folded  to  the  breast, 
'Twill  gently  soothe  the  burning  brow 

And  charm  thee  to  thy  rest. 

But  ah,  when  autumn  frosts  descend 

And  winter  winds  blow  cold, 
No  longer  sought,  no  longer  loved, 

'Twill  lie  in  dust  and  mold! 

This  silken  fan,  then,  deign  accept — 

Sad  emblem  of  my  lot, 
Caressed  and  cherished  for  an  hour, 

Then  speedily  forgot ! 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  CALIFORNIA  SCENE. 


Resurrection   Day  in  Mono-A  "Wholesale 
Drunk. 


[From  the  Homer  Mining  Ltdex.] 

Had  an  old  'ager,  once  familiar  with  the  stirring  scenes 
incident  to  a  "  lively  camp  "  in  the  pioneer  days  of  placer 
mining  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  range,  hap- 
pened to  have  ascended  Mill  Creek  canon  to  the  town  of 
Lundy  at  any  time  between  eleven  a.  m.  and  five  p.  m. 
on  Wednesday  last,  April  2d,  he  would  have  been  trans: 
lated  back  to  "  the  good  old  days  "—or  paralyzed  by  the 
prodigious  exuberance  of  life  exhibited  on  that  occa- 
sion. It  was  the  day  on  which  the  Homer  Mining  Dis- 
trict "  boom  "  was  inaugurated,  and  it  was  essentially  a 
wild  day  in  Mill  Creek  canon. 

The  weather  was  most  auspicious ;  the  rocky  and  naturally 
asperous  surface  of  the  town-site  was  rendered  smooth 
and  beautiful  by  about  four  feet  in  depth  of  hard-packed 
snow,  and  the  celebration,  though  somewhat  impromptu 
in  conception,  was  one  of  the  most  spirited  affairs  of  the 
kind  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  witness. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  Main  street  in  front  of 
Wilson  s  wine-room  at  eleven  a.  m.,  and  was  ably  handled 
throughout  the  day  by  Captain  R.  G.  Montrose,  First 
Lieutenant  John  H.  Worley,  Second  Lieutenant  William 
Erwin,  Orderly  Sergeant  Ab.  Bagby,  Sergeant  Hank 
Tallon  and  Corporal  William  Rippon  Brown.  The  brass 
band  was  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Daniel  J. 
Ware,  the  string  bands  were  led  by  Professors  W.  Monroe 
Budd  and  William  V.  Wilson,  while  a  large  choir  of  ex- 
cellent singers  was  directed  by  the  batons  of  Lord  Horace 
V.  Pullen  (for  English  and  Chinese),  Herr  John  Mattly 
(for  the  German),  Monsieur  Alexander  Rosenwald  (for 
the  French),  and  Cap'n  Kirkus  Steves  (for  the  Piute). 

When  the  procession  first  moved  west  up  Main  street, 
it  consisted  of  only  about  thirty  men,  but  in  half  an 
hour  it  had  increased  enormously,  stripping  every  busi- 
ness house  and  private  residence  of  all  their  njale  occu- 
pants, until  we  noticed  among  the  leading  residents  of 
the  town  in  the  ranks  Captain  R.  G.  Montrose,  Deputy- 
Constable  Phillip  John  Henry  Smith,  M.  C.  O'Brien 
(from  Arizona),  Finley  Cameron,  Jack  Miller,  Charles  M. 
Knox,  John  Lot  Redlingshafer,  William  V.  Wilson,  L. 
Joe  Thompson,  John  H.  Worley,  Joe  Mayes,  Alexander 
Rosenwald,  Joe  C.  Cort,  Ab.  Bagby,  Fred  V.  Knapp, 
Frank  Quinville,  Joseph  Champagna,  H.  V.  Fullen,  Isaac 
Kahn,  Constable  Anthony  Maestretti,  Daniel  J.  Ware, 
William  Rippon  Brown,  Edward  Manton,  James  W. 
Tallon,  Leonard  Haas,  George  Brown,  G.  F.  Abbott, 
William  M.  Budd,  Henry  S.  Tallon,  Patrick  Donahue, 
Thomas  Hoagland,  Peter  Hays,  Michael  King,  William 
Nelson,  A.  A.  Travis,  William  Erwin,  O.  J.  Lundy, 
Joseph  Plant,  Thomas  White,  Andrew  Barnes,  Frank 
Higgins,  James  Guilfoyl,  A.  W.  Thomas,  John  Mattly, 
Charles  Hagenan,  Kirkus  Steves,  John  Becker,  John 
Kelly,  H.  Frank  Cavin,  Dan.  Cameron,  William  F.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Edward  Kelly,  B.  Joe  Thompson,  William 
Mayes,  Frederick  Glunz,  Harry  Sullivan,  I.  N.  Beck, 
William  Hines,  Thomas  Brannan  and  Jack  Livingston — 
and  still  our  reporter  doubtless. overlooked  many  others. 

The  procession,  headed  by  Professor  Ware's  brass  band, 
marched  up  Main  street  to  the  Postoffice  store,  where  re- 
freshments were  freely  indulged  in  and  the  numbers  were 
greatly  augmented. 

The  line  of  march  was  then  taken  up  for  the  Oakland 
House,  where  refreshments  were  again  indulged  in.  Leon- 
ard Haas  then  opened  the  vocal  entertainment  with  that 
quaint  and  pathetic  ballad,  "Old  Black  Joe,"  which 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  celebrants  to  such  a  pitch 
that  the  applause  could  only  be  drowned  with  refresh- 
ments. On  the  restoration  of  order,  Lord  Horace  Fullen 
sang  that  thoughtful  but  rousing  song,  "  Magic  Circle," 
with  so  much  feeling  and  pathos  that  for  a  long  time  it 
looked  as  though  his  numerous  auditors  could  not  re- 
press their  enthusiasm  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  par- 
take of  more  refreshments.    But  they  did. 

The  procession  then  moved  over  to  the  May  Lundy 
mill,  down  Chicago  avenue  to  the  Index  office,  and  thence 
"across  lots"  to  the  Arcade  saloon, on  Main  street,  where 
refreshments  were  again  indulged  in.  Meantime  the  en- 
thusiasm had  risen  to  such  a  pressure  that  it  was  simply 
irrepressible,  and  the  valves  flew  open ;  so  that  during 
this  last  march,  the  women  and  children  of  the  central 
and  upper  portion  of  the  town  (who  knew  not  what  was 
up)  took  to  their  cellars  and  strongest  apartments,  and 
locked  and  barricaded  the  doors,  while  those  residing  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  town  hung  on  the  front  gates, 
breathless  and  pale,  praying  that  if  the  savage  mob  would 


"  hang  the  man,"  it  would  do  so  without  bringing  the 
culprit  down  their  way. 

From  the  Arcade  the  procession  again  moved  up  Main 
street  to  the  Fraser  House  hall,  where  the  string  bands  of 
Professors  Wilson  and  Budd  fell  in  and  discoursed  sweet 
music  for  a  grand  stag-dance.  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
quadrille  the  first  symptoms  of  insubordination  were  ex- 
hibited, the  partners  wearing  handkerchiefs  on  one  arm 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  last  call.  (It  was  a  Tennessee 
dance.)  , 

The  procession  reformed  and  countermarched  down 
Main  street  to  Wilson's  wine-room,  where  the  vast  con- 
course partook  of  refreshments.  Here  Herr  J.  Mattly 
sang  a  stirring  and  patriotic  song  in  German,  it  was  en- 
titled "Johnny  Schmoker,"  and  provoked  such  prolonged 
applause  that  some  one,  in  order  to  check  it,  finally  an- 
nounced more  refreshments.  The  announcement  had 
the  desired  effect. 

The  procession  then  charged  upon  Jack  Murray's  El- 
egante, where  Presiding  Elder  Knappdished  up  refresh- 
ments. The  string  bands  here  dashed  oil  a  number  of 
lively;  jigs,  including  the  "  Missouri  Flip,"  and  while  the 
hilarity  was  at  its  height  and  heels  and  toes  were  clatter- 
ing on  the  floor  like  forty  carpenters  shingling  a  barn, 
there  suddenly  fell  a  silence  profound — just  as  a  voice 
died  away  with  "  AV-f-r-e-s-h-m-e-n-t-s!" 

The  line  of  march  was  then  taken  up  for  the  Lundy 
brewery,  down  at  the  boat-landing,  the  procession  halting 
en  route  in  front  of  Tom  White's  restaurant  and  giving 
three  rousing  cheers  for  Tom  White  and  his  bride.  The 
first  thing  at  the  brewery  was  refreshments.  Then  Lord 
Pullen  electrified  the  vast  audience  with  a  charming  ren- 
dition of  that  beautiful  song,  "  Little  Ball  of  Yarn," 
whereupon  some  enthusiast  ordered  refreshments.  Dan. 
Ware  treated  the  audience  to  the  song  and  dance, 
"Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star,"  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  some  one  else  treated  to  refreshments.  A  jig,  also 
by  Mr.  Ware,  was  executed  so  admirably  that  refresh- 
ments were  immediately  ordered.  Kirkus  Steves  was 
called  upon  to  dance  a  jig,  but  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  of  a  heaviness  in  tne  head  (caused  by  a  bilious 
attack),  but  gave  the  audience  a  rare  treat  by  singing  with 
much  tenderness  and  feeling,  the  beautiful  Piute  ditty, 
"Llano  Estocado,  Tueege  a  Peeup."  L'pon  the  con- 
clusion of  this  refreshments  flowed  like  slickens  from 
Feather  river.  Lord  Pullen  sang  his  celebrated  Chinese 
song,  "Hi  Toy's  Lament,"  which  called  forth  great 
laughter,  loud  and  long  applause  and  abundant  refresh- 
ments. Mr.  Alexander  Rosewald  excused  himself  from  a 
French  song  on  account  of  hoarseness  superinduced  by 
demonstrative  enthusiasm,  but  responded  with  a  whole 
keg  of  refreshments. 

The  procession  again  formed  (with  the  keg  of  refresh- 
ments in  the  center)  and  started  on  the  homeward  march. 
By  this  time  the  exposure  and  fatigue  of  the  arduous  cam- 
paign began  to  tell  upon  some  of  the  weaker  ones  in  the 
ranks,  the  mid-day  sun  had  softened  the  deep  snow,  and 
several  soldiers  dropped  by  the  wayside.  Humane  com- 
rades attemped  to  gather  them  up,  but  in  nearly  every  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  the  humane  comrade  would  go  down 
to  rise  no  more — always  head  foremost,  and  generally 
buried  up  to  the  boots.  At  length  Lieutenant  Worley 
gave  orders  that  the  dead  and  wounded  be  left  to  be 
gathered  up  by  the  Ambulance  Corps— and  the  proces- 
sion moved  on.  Ok  the  porch  of  the  Postoffice  store  the 
keg  of  refreshments  was  opened,  and  as  its  contents 
flowed  the  assemblage,  as  one  man,  ljurst  into  song, 
"  Drink  Her  Down."  The  injunction  was  promptly  com- 
plied with,  and  then  the  whole  procession  filed  in  through 
the  refreshment-room  of  the  store,  partaking  of  further 
refreshments  in  the  line  of  march. 

—  Marching  back  to  Fraser  House  hall,  the  procession 
filed  into  the  hall  and  was  ordered  to  break  ranks,  all  the 
bands  were  turned  loose  and  dancing  and  general  hilarity 
indulged  in  until  six  P.  M.  Refreshments  were  constantly 
and  freely  distributed  through  the  hall  throughout  the 
afternoon,  and  when  the  vast  assemblage  adjourned  for 
one  year,  the  men  went  home  by  twos  and  threes,  with 
arms  locked  like  brothers,  all  still  enthusiastic  over  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  celebration  of  Resurrection  Day — 
and  even  late  in  the  night  one  could  occasionally  hear  the 
cheerful  cry  of  "  'R-a-h  for  'Rection  Day!  " 

After  such  an  inauguration  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
question  about  the  boom  being  here. 


An  Australian  country  paper  thus  chronicles  a  local 
death  :  "  Without  any  order  the  King  of  Terrors  makes 
his  approaches  in  the  world.  During  the  past  month  his 
cold,  sad  javelin  has  been  hurled  at  the  hoary  head,  anil 
the  eye  of  many  a  fond  child  was  still  moist  with  the  bit- 
ter tear,  when  the  sad  news  was  flashed  into  our  midst 
that  this  most  capricious,  most  dreaded  power  had  placed 
his  icy  hand  on  Kir.  Jones's  daughter  Jane,  only  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  her  age." 


We  can  have  no  American  literature  as  long  as  we  can 
publish  good  foreign  books  in  this  market  at  a  price  im- 
possible to  compete  with.  If  their  authors  were  paid  by 
American  publishers,  our  literary  men  could  compete  in 
open  market  on  grounds  of  merit,  and  if  successful  get  a 
det  ent  return.— Neiv  York  Star. 


A  reporter  who  attended  a  banquet  concluded  his  de- 
scription with  the  candid  statement  that  "  It  is  not  dis- 
tinctly remembered  by  anybody  present  who  made  the 
last  speech."    • 

He  who  affects  to  speak  always  as  you  speak,  and  to  do 
always  as  you  do,  is  not  your  friend  ;  he  is  your  shadow. 


The  parent  who  would  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  must  go  in  the  way  he  would  train  up  the  child. 


It  must  be  an  extravagant  woman  who  "beggars  de 
scription."   

Falsehood  always  endeavors  to  copy  the  mein  and  at 
titude  of  truth. 


THE    "  I.OXG-RAXCF.D    ROARER   OF  CA1.A 
VERAS  CANYON." 


About  the  year  1851  the  most  influential  man  in  San 
Antonio  was  an  alleged  desperado  named  Hob  Augustine. 
Bob  came  to  San  Antonio  with  a  fearful  record.  He 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  killed  a  dozen  or  so  of 
men,  and  was  respected  accordingly.  While  he  was  in 
San  Antonio  he  did  not  reduce  the  census  at  all,  but  that 
was  not  his  fault.  He  had  a  seductive  way  of  drawing 
his  eighteen-inch  Arkansas  toothpick  and  examining  it 
critically,  with  a  sinister  smile,  while  humbly  requesting 
the  temporary  loan  of  five  dollars.  Thus  it  was  that  Bob 
went  about  acquiring  wealth  and  warm  personal  friends, 
but  creating  no  funerals.  There  were  rumors  that  Hob 
was  playing  bluff,  but  that  was  after  he  had  gone. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Hob  Augustine,  the  "  I.ong- 
ranged  Roarer  of  Calaveras  Canon,"  as  he  familiarly 
c  alled  himself,  that  a  young  man  from  Boston  named 
John  Winthrop  came  to  San  Antonio,  presumably  in 
search  of  health,  as  he  bmught  very  little  with  him. 
He  was  far  gone  in  consumption,  and  nothing  but  the 
fact  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  unless  the  cli- 
mate of  Western  Texas  saved  him,  induced  him  to  come 
to  San  Antonio.  As  everybody  carried  a  pistol,  Win- 
throp did  not  care  to  insult  public  decency  by  going  un- 
armed. Besides,  such  a  course  might  as  seriously  inter- 
fere with  his  restoration  to  health  as  putting  on  a  clean 
shirt. 

His  Puritan  training  caused  him  to  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
carrying  firearms,  so  he  resorted  to  artifice.  He  wore  a 
holster,  but  instead  of  keeping  a  pistol  in  it  he  had  his 
cash  funds  stored  away  in  it,  and  nobody  was  the  wiser 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  Winthrop  was  looked  up  to  by 
the  best  citizens  just  the  same  as  if  he  was  loaded  down 
with  deadly  weapons.  Of  course  everybody  tried  to 
make  the  stranger  from  Massachusetts  feel  as  comfortable 
as  if  he  was  at  home ;  so  he  was  told  all  about  Bob 
Augustine,  the  "  Long-ranged  Roarer."  at  least  ten  times  a 
day,  and  he  was  advised  not  to  be  particular  in  asking  se- 
curity for  the  debt  in  case  the  Roarer  wanted  to  borrow  a 
small  loan,  unless  he  (Winthrop)  did  not  wish  to  regain 
his  health. 

The  Long-ranged  Roarer  sauntered  intoWinthrop's  room 
at  the  hotel,  but  before  the  desperado  could  open  his 
mouth  or  draw  a  weapon  the  unfortunate  Yankee  threw 
back  his  coat,  and  with  trembling  fingers  tugged  at  his 
pistol  holster  to  get  at  his  money  to  appease  the  would-be 
assassin.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the  Roarer  saw 
Winthrop  trying  to  get  out  his  pistol  he  turned  as  pale  as 
a  ghost.  The  alleged  desperado's  knees  knocked  together, 
the  sweat  boiled  out  all  over  him,  and  he  extended  his 
hand  and  said,  tremblingly: 

"  Don't  draw,  good  Mr.  Yankee;  I  was  only  trying  to 
fool  you.  My  bold  Arkansas  heart  beats  for  you,  my  boy. 
I  just  wanted  to  teach  you  a  lesson.  Never  let  any  darned 
galoot  get  the  drop  on  you.  If  anybody  insults  you  just 
tell  them  that  Bob  Augustine,  the  Roarer,  is  your  friend." 

Winthrop  who  was  more  scared,  if  possible,  than  the 
Roarer,  replied : 

"  Oh,  1  11  give  you  what  you  want,"  and  kept  on  tug- 
ging at  the  holster,  which  came  unbuckled. 

With  a  yell  of  dismay  the  desperado  passed  out  through 
the  window,  carrying  off  the  sash,  and  ran  down  Com- 
modore street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  with  the  sash 
on  his  neck,  howling  "Police!  Police!"  closely  pursued 
by  Winthrop,  who  kept  on  tugging  at  his  holster,  trying  to 
get  out  his  money,  he  believing  that  the  desperado  was 
running  to  his  room  to  procure  a  shot-gun  with  which  to 
commit  murder.  All  that  afternoon  Winthrop  kept  on 
hunting  the  Roarer,  to  purchase  peace  on  any  terms,  and 
the  Roarer  hid  himself  to  avoid  the  pistol  of  the  Boston 
man.  Next  morning,  the  Long-ranged  Roarer  of  the  Cala- 
veras Canon  was  missing,  and  Winthrop  was  the  lion  of 
the  day  for  having  run  oil  the  terror  of  the  Alamo  City. — 
Galveston  News. 


He  who  cares  only  for  himself  in  youth  will  be  a  very 
niggard  in  manhood  and  a  wretched  miser  in  old  age. 


Four  things  come  not  back— the  broken  word,  the  spent 
arrow,  the  past  life,  and  the  neglected  opportunity. 


Constant  activity  in  endeavoring  to  make  others  happy 
is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  making  ourselves  so. 


There  are  34,000  deaf  mutes  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  hundred  times  that  many  who  ought  to  be. 


Humanity  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  praying  for 
forgiveness,  or  else  forgiving  another. 


No  man  who  wears  false  teeth  need  ever  expect  to  be 
saved  by  the  skin  of  them. — Pretzel. 


What  is  defeat?  Nothing  but  education;  nothing  but 
the  first  step  to  something  Better. 


To  be  indifferent  whether  we  embrace  falsehood  or 
truth  is  the  great  road  to  error. 


Civilization  has  got  into  Turkestan.  The  treasury  is 
100,000  roubles  short. 

Honor  makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of  all  honor- 
able professions. 

The  preferred  creditor  is  one  who  will  wait  longest  for 
his  pay. 

Tootcrs  of  brass  horns  are  not  necessarily  musical 
tutors. 

Poverty  is  in  want  of  much,  but  avarice  of  everything. 


A  French  cure  for  dandruff:  the  guillotine. 
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ICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SAM  SOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPOKTHRS  OP 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIOUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

A<;knts  kor 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL.  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  I'uddines, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces.  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 


Indian  Chutnies, 
Met/  Crystalized  Fruits, 
Table  Delicacies. 


Spanish  tjueen  Olives, 
Lucca  Salad  Oils, 
Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies, 

J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Eppi  Cocoas  and  Chocolate  ; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 
ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  ok  Japanese  Uncolorru Tea 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 

pALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


w 


M.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 
121  and  123  Mahkkt  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


J. 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Only  Dealer  in  Grain-Fed  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 
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E  MOV  ED. 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Principal  Office  439  California  Street 

(Safe  Deposit  Building) 
San  Francisco,  California. 

pALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY. 

Office,  Rrhnerv, 
325  Market  Street.  Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

piRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

JOHN  LANDERS,    -    -    -    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 

JJUTCHINSON   &  MANN 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 

Jj-COUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 

TJTAH  SILVER  MINING  COMP'Y. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
county.  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  48)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company,  room  22,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  slock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  MONDAY,  the  28th  day  of  April,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion ;  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
SATURDAY,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  adveitising 
and  expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the-  Board  of  Trustees. 

G.  C.  PRATT,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  22  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13. J 


QALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPAT. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  11)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  twenty-first  (9nt)  day  of  April, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  SATURDAY,  the  seventeenth  (17th)  day  of  Mav, 
1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  the 
costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office—Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


piPHIR    SILVER    MINING  COM- 

\J  PANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Distiict, 
Storey  county,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  a.  l>.  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  47)  of  One  Dollar  ($i>  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  office  of  the  company,  room  15,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SIXTH  DAY  OF  MAY,  a.  d.  1884,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MON- 
DAY, the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.      E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


There  are  not  many  who  know  that  my  intellectual 
friend  Dr.  Bartlett  of  the  Bulletin  was  at  one  time  a  Pres- 
byterian divine.  I  was  reminded  of  it  myself  by  a  fellow 
at  the  club  not  long  ago.  The  Doctor's  last  cure  of  souls 
was  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  he  resigned  it  to  take  the  charge 
of  the  Bulletin's  editorial  columns  and  give  his  wearied 
mind  a  needed  rest.  It  is  a  dozen  years  since  the  Doctor 
began  his  intellectual  vacation,  and  he  has  found  it  so  fas- 
cinating that  the  spirit  has  not  yet  moved  him  to  return  to 
the  pulpit.  The  fact  is,  my  friend  has  weakened  a  little 
in  the  faith,  as  I  shall  show.  He  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
rural  surrouhdings,  and  his  beautiful  home  in  Oakland 
was  until  lately  enveloped  in  vines.  These  made  the 
house  damp,  and  his  good  lady  recently  ordered  the  gar- 
dener to  cut  them  down.  When  the  Doctor  returned 
from  the  Bulletin  office  that  afternoon,  he  marched  up 
and  down  the  paths  of  his  garden  giving  imitations  of 
profane  swearing  that  were  so  like  the  real  thing  that  the 
same  evening  no  less  than  six  neighboring  gentlemen 
called  to  say  that  their  wives  were  scandalized  at  such 
language  in  a  respectable  neighborhood.  The  Doctor 
made  explanations,  and  before  the  visitors  left  had  booked 
every  one  of  them  as  a  subscriber  to  his  "Breezes  from 
Vacuity." 

"To  be  candid,  Persiflage,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  we 
were  taking  a  quiet  drop  together  at  the  ferry-boat  bar 
and  laughing  over  this  incident,  on  Thursday  last,  "I 
have  my  own  opinion  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  plan  of  salvation,  now  that  it  is  not  made  an  object  to 
me  to  look  at  them  from  a  conventional  standpoint.  I 
hate  conventionality,  Persiflage — especially  unremunera- 
tive  conventionality.  Damme,  when  I  think  of  how  I 
used  to  preach  " 

Just  at  this  moment  a  leader  of  Oakland  society — a 
man  worth  his  million  if  he's  worth  a  dollar— came  up, 
and  the  Doctor  took  his  arm  and  walked  off,  without  in- 
troducing me.  It  hurt  me  a  little,  but  men  of  intellect 
are  notoriously  absent-minded.  I  can  forgive  any  thing 
in  a  man  of  brains — even  a  little  ignorance  of  the  usages 
of  polite  society.   

"Persiflage,"  said  that  brilliant  fellow,  Stuart  M.  Tay- 
lor, joining  me  on  the  promenade  last  Monday  afternoon, 
"  were  you  at  the  grand  outpouring  of  the  Democratic 
masses  at  Union  Hall  on  Saturday  night?" 

I  admitted  that  I  had  been  there;  though  I'm  always 
ashamed,  as  a  gentleman,  to  show  the  least  interest  in 
politics. 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  my  speech  ?"  asked  Tay- 
lor. 

.  I  stopped,  and  taking  him  by  the  lapel,  backed  him 
into  a  doorway  and  said : 

"  Taylor,  you  have  the  gift  of  true  oratory.  I  listened 
to  you  with  delight.  You  have  the  born  orator's  scorn 
for  the  matter  of  your  speech,  and  are  absorbed  in  the 
manner.  You  never  forget  that  it  is  Stuart  M.  Taylor 
that  is  talking,  and  hence  you  keep  both  ears  on  your  own 
voice,  and  one  eye  on  the  audience  to  see  if  they  are 


admiring  you.  Your  vocabulary  is  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  you  do  wisely  in  keeping  it  waxed,  like  your  mus- 
tache. A  common  man,  foolish  enough  to  be  in  earnest, 
could  have  said  in  two  minutes  all  that  you  said  in  half 
an  hour — but  everybody  would  have  understood  him, 
been  interested  in  what  he  was  saying,  and  would  have 
forgotten  all  about  him  personally.  Now  when  you  speak, 
the  leading  thought  in  every  auditor's  mind  is:  '  This  is 
Stuart  M.  Taylor  I  see  before  me.  What  a  remarkably 
handsome  man  and  fine  speaker  he  is.'  You  are  the  kind 
of  orator  to  succeed,  my  friend.  You  deserve  an  office, 
(let  yourself  nominated. " 

I  never  saw  a  more  grateful  man.  He  squeezed  my 
hand  so  hard  that  he  burst  my  glove — one  of  a  new  pair 
of  yellows — and  it  annoyed  me.  However,  one  cannot 
associate  with  the  great  ones  of  earth  without  being  put  to 
some  expense. 

I  abhor  a  strong-minded  woman,  and  when  I  found 
myself  seated  beside  one  at  dinner  in  Oakland  last  Sun- 
day, in  the  house  of  my  friend  Dr.  Bartlett  of  the  Bulletin, 
I  became  peevish  and  snapped  at  her.  She  was  a  grim 
creature,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  cheek-bones  like  a 
horse,  and  a  head  taller  than  myself.  She  was  telling  the 
Doctor  that  she  believed  women  were  fully  equal  to  men 
intellectually. 

"Nonsense,"  I  said,  and  it  shocked  her  into  turning 
slowly  and  glaring  down  at  me. 

"  Why,  sir,  why?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Because  your  brains  are  away  behind  ours  in  gray 
matter,"  I  replied. 

"  And  how  does  the  inferiority  manifest  itself— what  are 
the  phenomena  upon  which  you  base  your  assumption?" 
she  inquired. 

"  Because,"  I  replied  in  a  loud  voice,  and  looking  at 
the  Doctor,  who  seemed  distressed,  for  some  reason, 
"  because  your  feminine  mind  is  incapable  of  grasping 
general  ideas." 

"Can  you  mention  a  general  idea  that  you  can  grasp 
that  I  can  not?"  she  cried. 

"  Certainly,"  I  responded,  calmly  buttering  a  piece  of 
bread,  "  certainly  I  can,  my  dear  madam." 

"  Name  it,  then  !  "  she  persisted. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  can't  grasp  the  general  idea  that 
man  is  woman's  intellectual  superior." 

Cad,  I  had  her  there.  She  tried  to  say  something,  but 
she  could  only  gasp  and  look  at  me  as  if  she  would  have 
liked  to  thrash  me.  And  I  believe,  upon  my  soul,  that 
she'd  have  done  it,  too,  but  for  appearances 


Last  Wednesday  afternoon  my  eminent  friend  Charles 
Crocker,  Esq.,  honored  me  by  a  visit  to  my  lodgings. 

"  Do  you  know,  Persiflage,"  he  was  good  enough  to 
say,  "  I  like  to  get  away  from  the  turmoil  of  business  oc- 
casionally and  spend  a  quiet  hour  with  a  man  of  intellect. 
You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I'm  ready  to  back  my  state- 
ment with  money."  And  he  jingled  a  handful  of  twenties 
in  his  pocket.  "  Hullo,"  he  said  presently,  looking  at  a 
deuced  good  photograph  of  Guido's  Aurora  that  hangs 
on  my  wall.  "  Seems  to  me  I've  seen  that  there  picture 
before." 

"No  doubt,  Mr.  Crocker,"  I  said,  respectfully.  "Of 
course  you  visited  the  Kospigliosi  palace  when  in  Rome." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  I  took  in  everything  that  money 
could  command  in  my  travels.  What  did  you  say  the 
picture  was?  " 

"  Guido's  Aurora,  sir." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  gazing  earnestly  upon 
the  Sun  god;  "now  I  recognize  the  head  of  Giddo. 
Fine  looking  young  man,  too,  eh?" 

I  was  ready  to  burst,  but  respect  compelled  me  to  hold 
in.  Great  a  man  as  my  friend  Crocker  is,  he  has,  I  must 
confess,  one  amusing  weakness,  which  is  a  desire  to  be 
considered  a  connoisseur.  Gad,  if  I  had  his  money  I'd 
be  above  caring  for  such  trilling  things  as  pictures.  I 
would  live  in  one  continuous  blaze  of  social  excite- 
ment and  splendor. 

Governor  Stoneman  was  down  from  Sacramento  a  few 
days  ago,  and  we  strolled  arm-in-arm  into  the  Palace  bar- 
room, talking  of  affairs  of  state. 


"  George,"  I  said,  "  when  do  you  think  the  Legislature 
will  adjourn?" 

"  Persiflage, "  answered  the  Governor,  "  you  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  the  I  .egislature  is  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  state  government? " 

"  I  am,"  I  replied.    "  What  of  it?  " 

"  This,  Persiflage  :  It  would  be  highly  improper  in  one 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  state  government  to  speak  for 
another  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  state  government.  You 
understand  my  position?" 

"  Perfectly,  my  dear  Governor,  perfectly;  say  no  more. 
How's  Harry  Dam?" 

"  Well,"  answered  the  Governor,  thoughtfully,  "  for  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  state  government  he  is  in  sur- 
prisingly good  health  and  spirits." 

Just  then  Senator  Hearst  came  in  and  broke  up  our 
chat  ljy  telling  us  about  the  desolate  countries  he  had 
traveled  in  where  you  couldn't  get  a  horse  shod,  and  yet 
where  railroad  charges  were  so  low  that  it  was  regarded 
as  almost  disreputable  to  be  seen  riding  on  the  cars. 


Advices  from  New  York  inform  me  that  my  ambitious 
comrade  M.  Harry  I)e  Young — or  Mike,  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately called  by  us  who  are  his  intimates — is  regarded 
there  in  his  true  light,  as  the  leader  of  San  Francisco  soci- 
ety. Consequently  he  has  secured  first-rate  letters  of 
introduction  to  Minister  Lowell,  and  ex|>ects  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Court  by  that  distinguished  official.  Mike  De 
Young,  standing  proudly  by  the  side  of  Queen  Yictoria 
on  the  steps  of  the  British  throne,  in  knee-breeches,  a 
sword  at  his  side  and  bearing  on  his  arm  a  shield  embla- 
zoned with  the  legend  "The  Chronicle  has  the  Largest 
Circulation,"  while  he  smiles  in  triumph  at  the  envious  so- 
ciety of  this  trumpery  town,  will  be  a  noble  subject  for 
the  brush  of  the  historical  painter.  Egad,  I  know  some 
hearts  that  will  be  wrung  when  news  of  the  great  event 
shall  be  cabled.  In  the  days  of  his  approaching  interna- 
tional greatness  I  hope  Mike  won't  forget  his  old  friend 
Persiflage,  who  has  always  stood  up  for  him  like  a  man 
and  a  gentleman. 

"  Rube,"  I  said  the  other  night  at  the  club  to  that  best 
of  fellows,  Lloyd,  "  Rube,  why  don't  you  sue  my  fonner 
friend  Miss  Hill?" 

"Sue  her?   What  for?" 

"  For  breach  of  promise,"  I  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  my 
eye.  The  boys,  who  had  gathered  to  hear  the  interchange 
of  wit  between  two  such  well-known  men,  laughed. 

"  Breach  of  promise?  What  kind  of  promise?  "  asked 
Reuben. 

"Breach  of  promise  not  to  tell!"  I  cried,  and  there 
was  a  roar,  under  cover  of  which  the  only  man  she  ever 
loved  escaped  from  the  room.  Next  day  Lloyd  sent  me 
a  basket  of  champagne— a  devilish  kind  and  gentlemanly 
thing  to  do. 

My  friend  Pixley,  who  is  a  moral  man,  was  inveighing 
loudly  at  the  club  the  other  evening  against  the  newspa- 
pers for  publishing  reports  of  the  Hill-Sharon  trial.  "  It's 
an  outrage  on  our  virtuous  wives  and  daughters  to  print 
such  stuff,"  he  cried. 

"  Why,  confound  it,"  I  said,  "  they  can  skip  it,  as  I  do 
the  sennons.  They  needn't  read  it  if  they  don't  want  to, 
need  they? " 

"  Yes,  but  there's  the  trouble,  Persiflage;  they  do  read 
it.    It's  the  first  thing  they  turn  to  in  the  paper." 

We  agreed  that  a  censorship  of  the  writings  of  all  per- 
sons but  ourselves  would  be  a  wise  innovation. 


I  feel  deep  regret  at  the  reports  which  come  concerning 
the  condition  of  my  old  friend  Governor  Tildcn  of  New 
York.  Though  my  senior  by  only  a  year  or  two,  his  nerves 
arc  shattered,  hisarm  paralyzed,  his  voice  is  become  a  whis- 
per, and  his  mind  is  wandering.  Yet  here  am  I  as  spruce  and 
active  as  a  man  of  fifty.  Indeed,  I'm  certain  that  to  look  at 
me  from  behind  as  I  move  with  the  fashionable  throng  on 
Kearny  street,  no  one  would  take  me  to  be  more  than 
thirty.  Originally,  I  suppose,  Governor  Tildcn  was  my 
equal  physically  and  mentally ;  but  see  the  contrast  now. 
Any  young  man  who  is  wavering  between  a  political  and 
a  society  career  should  look  at  Tilden,  then  at  me,  and 
heed  the  lesson.  Persiflage. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SUB  STRATA  HISTORICA. 


BY  HIRAM  HOVT  RICHMOND. 


God  drops  no  nobler  anchor  upon  earth 

Than  those  who  mold  a  nation  and  a  name; 
Whose  travail  in  the  wilderness  gives  birth 

To  some  great  epoch,  without  thought  ol"  fame. 
The  pioneers  of  empire  for  all  time 

Are  gold  dust  from  the  placers  of  our  homes, 
The  surface  croppings  from  a  nation's  prime. 

The  mellow  acre  from  the  richest  loams. 

They  overgrow  the  boundaries  of  life 

And  push  the  horizon  far  out  into  space; 
With  lethargy  they  wage  a  ceaseless  strife, 

And  with  the  whirling  earth  they  keep  their  pace. 
All  honor  to  the  soul  who  sets  his  stakes 

Where  human  kind  have  never  trenched  before, 
Where  only  God  his  thunders  o'er  it  shakes, 

And  solitude  shall  hover  nevermore. 

Such  men  are  sovereigns,  though  they  grasp  no  crown 

And  raise  no  jeweled  scepter  in  the  hand; 
Their  princely  signets  are  the  bronze  and  brown 

That  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  command. 
The  Norseman  on  the  North  Atlantic  wave, 

Golumbus  passing  out  to  unknown  seas, 
De  Soto's  mighty  river  for  his  grave, 

The  hardv  filgrims  on  their  bended  knees, 
The  Argonauts  upon  the  Western  slope — 

These  are  the  souls  no  human  praise  can  reach; 
Each  in  his  turn  gave  empire  back  to  hope, 

And  all  are  greater  than  the  gift  of  speech: 
No  pen  can  luster  their  unfading  claim, 

Nor  cenotaph  do  honor  to  their  dust : 
These  are  crown-jewels  on  the  brow  of  fame; 

Their  conquest  is  supreme,  their  laurels  ever  just. 

Yet  in  the  van  of  empire  still  is  left 

The  noiseless  print  of  ancestry  more  grand, 
Indentures  chiseled  on  the  highest  cleft 

By  giants  of  a  long-forgotten  land — 
The  nameless  graves  of  centuries  untold; 

The  ashes  ol  the  prehistoric  age, 
The  self-lorgctting  litany  of  gold; 

How  vast  their  monuments,  how  broad  their  page  ! 

In  what  a  grand  democracy  of  death 

They  lift  their  silent  fingers  to  our  years, 
Melt  our  memorials  with  a  single  breath 

In  mu'e  companionhood  of  life  and  tears! 
We  are  but  pygmies  to  the  almighty  past, 

The  names  we  honor  but  the  surface  mold; 
Beneath  must  lie  an  empire  far  more  vast 

Whose  age  alone  deserves  the  name  of  old. 


THE  OLD  PLACERVILLE  STAGE  ROUTE. 


BY  C.  F.  DKGELMAN. 


Scarcely  had  the  rush  of  immigration  to  the  California 
gold  discoveries  ceased  when  the  fame  of  the  wonderful 
silver  mines  of  Nevada  again  put  the  thousands  of  treasure- 
seekers  into  a  fever  of  excitement.  The  miners  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  had  left  their homesand  subjected  themselves 
to  perilous  and  tedious  trips  of  thousands  of  miles  by 
land  and  sea  in  order  to  reach  the  far-famed  gold  fields, 
were  now  not  to  be  deterred  by  a  single  mountain  range 
from  reaching  the  new  discoveries.  Soon  the  roads  over 
the  mountains  were  thronged  with  adventurers  eager  to 
get  "  feet "  in  mines  of  the  paler  metal.  Probably  never 
before  in  this  world  did  circumstances  conspire  to  make 
so  grand  a  rush  of  Immigration  as  then  poured  into  Nevada. 
In  a  few  years  whole  counties  in  the  California  gold  dis- 
tricts were  almost  depopulated. 

To  cross  the  mountains  was  found  to  be  a  not  very 
easy  task,  especially  during  the  winter  season,  on  account 
of  the  snow  and  steep  grades.  The  Johnson  pass  or 
Placerville  route  and  the  Dutch  Flat  route  were  the  most 
traveled.  The  former  was  early  recognized  to  be  much 
the  more  practicable.  The  first  immigrant  wagon  that  en- 
tered the  state  came  over  it. 

Travel  naturally  sought  the  safest,  easiest  and  most 
direct  route,  and  soon  the  Placerville  road  was  doing 
seven-eights  of  the  business.  A  good  highway  with  an 
easy  grade  was  necessary,  for  all  the  heavy  mining  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  for  the  rapidly  developing  mines  had 
to  be  transported  over  it.  Great,  heavily  laden  wagons 
called  "mountain  schooners"  and  stages  crowded  with 
passengers  thronged  over  the  Placerville  road. 

A  rivalry  soon  sprang  up  between  it  and  the  Dutch 
Flat  road,  which  was  early  owned  by  Messrs.  Stanford, 
Crocker  &  Co.  J.  D.  Judah,  their  engineer,  made  a  sur- 
vey over  it,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
was  organized.  Subsidies  and  other  aid  were  given  them 
by  the  state  and  national  governments.  But  Messrs. 
Stanford,  Crocker  &  Co.  were  not  the  capitalists  then  that 
they  are  now.  They  were  not  able  immediately  to  build 
a  railroad  over  a  route  on  which  the  difficulties  seemed 
almost  insurmountable,  so  they  had  to  be  content  with 
running  it  as  a  toll-road  for  some  years.  Toll-roads  were 
immensely  profitable  in  those  days.  Messrs.  Stanford, 
Crocker  &  Co.  used  all  their  influence  to  break  down  the 
popularity  of  the  Placerville  road,  in  order  to  get  some  of 
the  travel.  They  induced  the  California  Stage  Company 
to  put  on  a  line  of  stages  on  thtir  route. 

In  i860  Louis  McLane  and  others  had  organized  the 
Pioneer  Stage  Company,  for  operation  over  the  Placer- 
ville route.  At  that  time  Mr.  McLane  was  very  promin- 
ent in  the  management  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express 


business,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  that  com- 
pany owned  the  stage  line.  The  rivalry  between  the 
parties  interested  in  the  two  routes  and  the  owners  of  the 
different  stage  lines  grew  warmer  and  warmer  as  business 
increased.  The  newspapers  throughout  the  state  took  sides 
on  the  question,  and  were  known  either  as  Placerville  or 
Dutch  Flat  route  organs.  The  Mountain  Democrat  and 
Placerville  Daily  News  did  noble  work  in  defending  the 
interests  of  the  Placerville  route.  The  former  paper  was 
then  published  and  edited  by  Messrs.  Gelwicks  ci:  Janu- 
ary, both  of  whom  are  now  prominent  officials  in  this 
state.  Judge  Stidger,  then  of  the  Nevada  Transcript, 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Dutch  Flat  route,  and  the 
passes  between  him  and  the  editors  of  the  Democrat  and 
News  were  often  personal  and  bitter.  Three  or  four 
papers  in  Nevada  were  favorable  to  the  Placerville  route. 
The  Sacramento  Union  rather  advocated  its  interests  at 
first,  but  afterward  turned  to  the  other  side.  Its  most 
able  and  zealous  defender  in  San  Francisco  was  XheAlta. 

The  sharp  competition  was  not  only  on  account  of  the 
immense  profit  of  toll-roads,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
great  probability  that  the  overland  railroad  would  finally 
be  built  through  the  pass  that  proved  to  be  the  more  prac- 
ticable. Despite  the  counter-excitement  of  the  war,  the 
newspapers  published  column  after  column  in  extolling 
the  excellencies  of  their  favorite  routes.  Great  was  the 
joy  of  the  Placerville  papers  when,  as  was  often  the  case, 
they  could  chronicle  the  fact  that  a  number  of  passengers 
had  been  brought  safely  to  Virginia  City  by  the  Pioneer 
stages,  while  the  stages  on  the  other  route  were  away  back 
on  the  road,  buried  in  the  snow.  It  is  related  that  once 
the  Dutch  Flat  stages  were  thus  buried,  but  the  drivers 
were  determined  that  they  should  not  appear  to  such  dis- 
advantage in  the  papers  again.  They  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger on  horseback,  who  arrived  in  Virginia  City  just  in 
time  to  have  the  names  of  their  incoming  passengers  ap- 
pear in  the  same  issue  as  the  names  of  the  Pioneer  stage 
arrivals.  Thus  while  those  unfortunate  persons  were 
represented  as  being  safely  and  comfortably  at  their  jour- 
ney's end,  they  were  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  almost 
freezing  and  perhaps  starving  to  death  in  some  snow-bank 
on  the  desolate,  bleak  road.  In  their  terrible  situation 
did  it  make  the  poor  sufferers  feel  warmer  to  think  that 
the  subscribers  of  the  Virginia  City  papers  were  seated  by 
cheerful  fires  reading  their  names  as  having  arrived  by  the 
California  stages?  No  doubt  they  could  then  appreciate 
the  great  force  of  Shakespeare's  oft-quoted  phrase, 
"  What's  in  a  name?" 

The  California  stages  had  another  cute  way  of  making 
up  for  lost  time.  A  stage  would  start  from  Sacramento 
with  some  very  late  papers.  These,  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  were  turned  over  to  a  pony  rider  who  post  haste  took 
them  over  the  road  and  in  turn  delivered  them  to  another 
stage  that  had  been  in  waiting  a  few  miles  from  Virginia 
City.  Then  the  Dutch  Flat  papers  would  make  a  great 
ado  about  the  late  papers  they  had  received  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia stages,  and  the  stage  that  should  have  brought 
them  rumbled  past  their  offices  hours  afterward. 

There  were  irany  races  between  the  rival  companies. 
In  bad  weather  the  California  stages  were  three  and  four 
days  on  the  road.  The  best  time  they  ever  made  between 
Virginia  City  and  Sacntmento  was  seventeen  hours,  and 
the  Placerville  papers  claimed  that  they  killed  seven  mus- 
tangs in  doing  that.  The  best  time  ever  made  between 
the  two  points  was  made  by  a  Pioneer  driver  named  Tir- 
rell  over  the  Placerville  route,  April  19,  1864.  The 
time  was  twelve  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes.  The 
time  to  Placerville  was  nine  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes, 
and  to  Folsom  eleven  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  almost  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  much  of  the  railroading  that  is 
done  to-day.  The  San  Francisco  papers  reached  Placer- 
ville early  on  the  morning  after  publication,  which  was  at 
least  six  hours  sooner  than  they  come  now.  On  July  4, 
1864,  the  Pioneer  stages,  with  heavy  loads  of  passengers 
and  bullion,  made  the  trip  from  Virginia  City  to  Sacra- 
mento in  thirteen  hours  and  forty  minutes.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  California  stages  were  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  behind.  There  were  many  races,  and  despite  a 
reckless  disregard  for  horse-flesh  and  the  threatening  ad- 
monitions to  the  drivers  to  send  them  through  and  beat  at  I 
any  cost,  the  California  stages  were  always  behind.  Van  I 
Hooper,  a  daring  Pioneer  driver,  made  good  time  one  day 
between  Sportsman's  Hall  and  Placerville.  Brown,  a 
driver  of  an  opposition  mustang  team,  left  the  Hall  that 
day  twelve  minutes  before  Van  got  there.  Hearing  this, 
Van  swore  that  he  would  reach  the  Cary  House  in  Placer- 
ville before  the  other  stage.  There  had  been  some  very 
heavy  rains,  and  the  first  dash  Van  made  was  in  a  hole 
that  threw  mud  and  water  over  the  top  of  his  coach.  He 
kept  his  horses  on  the  jump  till  he  overtook  the  mustang 
stage-team  in  Upper  Placerville.  Brown,  who  could  not 
get  out  of  his  way,  tried  by  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  j 
road  to  prevent  Van  from  passing  him.  He  attempted  to  1 
get  by,  but  in  doing  it  struck  Brown's  stage,  tipped  it  j 
over  and  threw  a  woman  into  an  adjoining  lot,  breaking 
her  leg.  Van  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Cary  House  just  j 
fifty-two  minutes  after  he  cracked  his  whip  at  the  Hall. 
The  distance  is  twelve  miles.  It  cost  Wells,  Fargo  ci:  Co. 
several  thousands  of  dollars  to  settle  for  the  broken  leg, 
and  Van  lost  his  position. 

Considering  the  enormous  business  :hjrc  was  done  by 


it,  there  were  very  few  accidents  on  the  Pioneer  line. 
The  company  hired  none  but  expert  and  gentlemanly 
drivers.  Almost  all  of  them  became  noted,  but  Hank 
Monk  gained  a  special  fame  on  account  of  having  brought 
Horace  Greeley  through  on  time  from  Virginia  City  to 
Placerville  when  Horace  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  latter 
city,  in  1859.  Monk,  although  he  was  always  seemingly 
very  reckless  and  sometimes  drank  to  excess,  had  re- 
markably good  luck  in  never  having  an  accident  in  all  his 
long  stage-driving  career.  While  driving  for  the  Pioneer 
company  some  of  his  friends  in  Placerville  gave  him  a  five- 
hundred-dollar  gold  watch  and  chaih  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  regard  for  the  driver  who  had  taken  through  thou- 
sands of  passengers  without  ever  giving  one  of  them  a 
scratch. 

Everybody,  both  high  and  low,  was  rather  obsequious 
to  stage-drivers  in  those  days.  It  was  said  that  at  one 
time  the  stage-drivers  ran  the  county.  According  to  the 
papers,  they  must  have  been  a  handsome  lot  of  fellows, 
for  all  the  pretty  girls  bestowed  their  sweetest  smiles  on 
them.  Even  the  editors  showed  their  profound  regard 
for  the  all-conquering  Jehues  in  almost  every  issue  by 
reverently  thanking  one  and  another  of  them  for  favors 
in  the  shape  of  late  papers,  etc.  The  officials  of  the 
Pioneer  company  understood  how  attractive  their  drivers 
were  to  the  ladies.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  company  was 
that  no  lady  should  ever  sit  with  the  driver.  They  feared, 
of  course,  that  her  too  ardent  devotions  might  disturb  his 
wonted  equanimity.  When  off  duty  no  class  of  citizens 
wore  better  clothes  and  walked  the  streets  with  more 
dignity  than  the  drivers.  One  of  the  stage-drivers  of 
those  days,  H.  F.  Page,  afterward  degenerated  to  a  Con- 
gressman. A  driver  named  Crandall  was  the  first  to 
drive  a  stage  over  the  mountains.  He  drove  on  almost 
all  the  early  stage  lines  in  the  state.  Many  a  race  had  he 
made  with  opposition  stages,  and  always  came  out  ahead. 
He  was  finally  thrown  from  his  stage  and  so  seriously 
hurt  that  for  years,  blind  and  almost  unconscious,  he  had 
to  keep  his  bed.  Often  during  his  sufferings  dreams  of 
his  old  triumphs  on  the  road  came  upon  him.  Sometimes 
he  imagined  that  he  was  again  on  the  seat  of  his  coach. 
Suddenly  he  would  start  up  to  a  sitting  posture,  his  hands 
outstretched  in  the  attitude  of  holding  the  reins.  With  a 
strained,  staring  look  from  his  blind  eyes  and  an  intense, 
painful  earnestness  on  his  pale  features,  he  would  eagerly 
begin  to  move  his  right  leg  as  if  feeling  for  something, 
and  at  last  sink  back  in  the  bed,  bitterly  complaining 
that  he  could  not  get  his  foot  on  the  brake. 

A  woman  once  showed  her  utter  disregard  for  the  pre- 
vailing respect  for  stage  drivers.  A  driver  named  Parker, 
in  order  to  make  a  cut-off,  drove  across  her  vacant  un- 
fenced  lot,  in  which  she  had  hung  out  some  clothes  to 
dry.  When  the  stage  got  opposite  to  the  house  in  the 
further  end  of  the  lot,  out  jumped  the  woman  with  a  shot- 
gun in  her  hands.  She  presented  it  to  the  driver,  called 
a  halt  and  told  him  to  turn  around  and  drive  out  the 
way  he  came  in.  He  promised  not  to  do  it  again  if  she 
would  let  him  pass,  but  she  was  inexorable.  Greatly  em- 
barrassed and  discomfited,  he  had  to  turn  round,  drive 
back  and  resume  the  road  where  he  had  left  it.  An  ac- 
count of  this  affair  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  and 
caused  much  merriment.  No  driver  ever  ventured  to 
cross  that  woman's  path  again. 

All  the  prominent  men  who  came  to  California  in  those 
days  made  the  trip  over  the  mountains  in  the  Pioneer 
stages.  Indeed  so  noted  did  that  line  become  that  a  ride 
in  one  of  their  fine  coaches,  behind  one  of  their  famous 
drivers,  was  considered  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  an 
overland  trip.  Horace  Greeley,  Bayard  Taylor,  Artemus 
Ward,  Schuyler  Colfax  and  many  others  were  whirled  over 
the  mountains  in  their  stages.  Even  Governor  Sta  nford, 
who  was  pushing  the  other  route,  always  took  the  Pioneer 
route  whenever  he  and  his  family  wished  to  make  a  com- 
fortable trip  to  Virginia  City.  Of  course  the  Placerville 
papers  made  a  good  point  on  the  preference  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

It  was  with  truth  claimed  at  the  time  that  the  Pioneer 
stage  line  was  the  model  line  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
nothing  like  it  in  the  way  ot  staging  had  ever  been  seen 
before  or  will  ever  be  seen  again,  as  the  days  of  staging  and 
teaming  on  an  extensive  scale  are  forever  past.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Pioneer  company  for  several  years  were  over 
half  a  million  a  year.  Money  was  plenty,  and  men  of 
great  ability  conducted  its  affairs.  The  drivers  were  in- 
structed to  make  as  good  time  as  could  be  made  with 
safety.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  company  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense or  trouble  to  make  their  line  as  comfortable  and 
safe  as  possible  for  the  traveling  public.  Seldom  were 
the  stages  behind,  and  even  more  seldom  was  a  passenger 
injured.  At  each  of  the  changing  places  from  50  to  60 
horses  were  always  standing,  with  four  hostlers  to  take 
care  of  them.  Every  horse  was  as  thoroughly  groomed 
as  any  race-horse  of  to-day.  The  large,  sleek  animals, 
with  their  bright  harness  and  the  polished  and  cushi  med 
Concord  coaches,  made  a  splendid  appearance  as  they, 
rattled  up  in  front  of  the  Cary  House  in  Placerville,  ready 
to  take  their  load  of  mail  and  passengers  to  Washoe  and 
Reese  river.  Most  of  the  stage  companies  then  drove 
mustang,  or  small  Mexican  horses,  as  the  large  American 
horses  used  by  the  Pioneer  Company  were  worth  from 
$400  to  $500,  and  they  even  had  horses  that  were  worth 
as  high  as  $800  apiece.   The  company  owned  24  Concord 
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coaches,  the  finest  and  best  that  could  then  be  procured 
in  the  world,  and  600  of  the  best  large  American  horses 
were  in  constant  service.  One  hundred  and  fifty  hostlers 
and  drivers  were  employed,  and  the  monthly  expenses 
for  hired  help  was  $10,000.  During  one  year  the 
company  bought  from  one  contractor  $40,000  worth 
of  feed.  Still  the  profits  of  the  line  were  enormous. 
The  people  of  California  and  Nevada  were  gorged 
with  gold  and  silver,  which  they  spent  freely.  The  fare 
to  Virginia  City  was  $30.  For  the  six  months  ending 
July,  1864,  the  stages  carried  10,500  through  passengers. 
This  amounts  to  a  revenue  of  $315,000  for  the  six  months 
and  $630,000  for  the  year.  This  was  not  the  busiest  time, 
however.  For  a  long  time  an  average  of  sixty  passengers 
left  Placerville  every  day  for  Virginia  City.  Every  day 
from  three  to  five  crowded  six-horse  coaches  whirled  one 
after  another  from  in  front  of  the  Cary  House  for  the  land 
of  silver.  The  coaches  were  called  fourteen-passenger 
coaches,  but  often  as  many  as  twenty-six  managed  to  crowd 
into  and  upon  one  of  them.  Besides  the  great  number  of 
passengers,  the  Pioneer  stages  had  also  to  carry  an  im- 
mense amount  of  bullion  and  mail  matter.  From  one 
thousand  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  bullion  were  brought 
into  Placerville  by  the  down  stages  daily.  In  six  consec- 
utive days  in  April,  '65,  they  brought  seven  tons  of  silver. 
This  amounts  to  $550,000.  The  most  ever  brought  in  one 
day  was  June  6,  1865 — 52  bags,  3,640  pounds,  or  $135,- 
000  worth.  From- one  thousand  to  two  thousand  pounds 
of  mail  were  also  carried  every  day  by  the  stages.  The 
roads  were  so  crowded  with  teams  by  day  that  the  stages, 
as  much  as  possible,  traveled  by  night.  The  teamsters  at 
the  different  stations  made  a  way  for  the  stages  to  pass 
through  among  their  wagons  when  they  put  up  for  the 
night. 

Considering  the  fact  that  most  of  the  staging  was  done 
after  dark,  and  also  that  the  stages  were  always  so  heavily 
laden  with  bullion,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few  robberies 
occurred  on  the  road.  The  most  considerable  robbery 
was  committed  on  the  night  of  June  30,  '64.  This  rob- 
bery became  noted,  not  only  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
bullion  taken,  but  also  because  of  the  political  significance 
connected  with  the  affair.  Two  stages  were  stopped  at 
what  is  now  called  Bullion  Bend  by  a  large  party  of  men. 
They  secured  eight  bags  of  bullion  and  the  treasure-box. 
Before  letting  him  go  the  leader  of  the  robbers  gave  Charley 
Watson,  the  driver  of  the  rear  stage,  the  following  receipt : 

Receipt.   This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  received  $  cash  for 

the  purpose  of  outfitting  recruits  enlisted  in  California  for  the 
Confederate  States  Army.  G.  Henry  Ixgekham, 

Capt.  Commanding  Co.  C.  S.  A. 

The  bullion  taken — eight  bags  weighing  560  pounds 
— was  worth  $22,000.  There  was  great  excitement 
throughout  the  state  when  news  of  this  robbery  spread. 
Every  loyal  heart  was  filled  with  fear  of  bushwhackers 
and  guerrillas.  The  wildest  rumors  were  afloat.  Bands 
of  them  were  said  to  be  in  the  environs  of  almost  every 
town  and  city..  Officers  were  soon  on  the  track  of  the 
robbers.  The  next  morning  six  of  them  were  found  in 
the  Somerset  House,  on  the  road  to  Grizzly  Flat,  by  Under- 
Sheriff  Staples  and  Constable  Ranney.  They  were  to- 
gether in  one  room.  Staples,  with  great  bravery  and 
daring,  presented  himself  before  them  and  called  on 
them  to  surrender.  He  was  almost  immediately  riddled 
with  bullets.  Ranney  was  seriously  injured,  and  would 
have  been  killed  but  for  the  entreaties  of  a  woman.  The 
robbers  were  very  much  surprised  that  they  had  been 
overtaken  so  soon.  They  told  Ranney  that  they  were 
Missouri  bushwhackers,  and  that  it  was  no  use  for 
damned  Yankees  to  try  to  capture  them.  In  the  melee 
one  of  the  robbers  was  so  badly  wounded  in  the  face  that 
his  comrades  did  not  take  him  with  them.  The  officers 
brought  him  to  Placerville  that  afternoon.  He  claimed 
that  his  name  was  Poole,  and  that  he  had  once  been 
Sheriff  of  Monterey  county.  Twelve,  and  it  is  thought  all 
the  robbers,  were  captured  and  lodged  in  the  county  jail 
at  Placerville  before  many  weeks.  They  admitted  that 
the  money  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  com- 
pany for  the  Confederate  service.  It  was  never  used  for 
that  purpose,  however,  for  within  a  month  all  of  it  was 
recovered  but  about  $1,400.  Poole  was  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  Staples.  No  doubt  some  of  the  rest  of  them 
would  have  been  served  in  the  same  way,  as  they  were  as 
guilty  as  he,  but  they  managed  to  get  a  change  of  venae 
to  another  county.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the 
officers  worked  up  the  case  and  recovered  the  bullion 
was  much  remarked  about  at  the  time.  J..  B.  Hume, 
who  was  then  a  deputy  sheriff,  was  very  prominent  in  the 
affair.    He  is  now  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's  chief  detective. 

Placerville  was  a  lively  town  night  and  day  during  the 
Washoe  excitement.  In  the  daytime  the  streets  were 
always  crowded  with  teams  and  pack  animals.  At  night 
the  stages  came  in,  bringing  mail  for  the  postoffice,  bul- 
lion for  the  express  office  and  many  a  dry,  dusty  customer 
for  the  Cary  House  bar.  That  bar  did  a  flourishing 
business.  It  rented  for  three  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
The  hotels  were  booming  all  night,  too.  Almost  every 
stage  brought  them  customers,  and  many  who  wished  to 
take  out-going  stages  were  waked  up  at  different  hours. 
Hotels,  feed  stables,  teamsters'  supply  stores  and  black- 
smith shops  coined  money.  From  '60  to  '66  was  the 
busiest  time.  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  teaming  and 
staging.  The  number  of  teams  that  passed  through 
Placerville  every  day,  from  the  two-horse  wagon  to  the 


eighteen-mule  "mountain  schooner,"  was  simply  enor- 
mous. Almost  all  the  household  goods  and  other  supplies 
of  the  thousands  on  thousands  that  had  gone  to  the  mines 
had  to  be  taken  over  the  road  in  wagons.  All  the  heavy 
mining  machinery  from  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  had 
to  be  transported  in  this  way.  The  owners  of  the  other 
road  made  great  efforts  to  get  some  of  the  teaming. 

In  April,  '65,  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  came  out  with  the 
announcement  that  he  was  President  of  the  Dutch  Flat 
and  Washoe  Wagon  Road  Company.  He  also  announced 
that  all  teams  could  pass  over  that  road  toll-free  until 
further  notice.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  opjiosition, 
the  popularity  of  the  Placerville  route  continued.  Dur- 
ing February,  March  and  April,  '64,  while  the  Henness 
(Kiss  road  was  partially  closed  with  snow,  there  passed 
over  the  Placerville  road,  as  counted  at  Swan's  toll-house, 
6,067  footmen,  833  horsemen,  3,164  stage  passengers, 
5,000  pack  animals,  2,564  teams  and  4,649  head  of  loose 
stock.  A  man  one  day,  in  coining  from  Strawberry  to 
Placerville,  counted  3,520  horses  and  mules  attached  to 
wagons  between  those  points.  An  average  of  over  320 
tons  of  freight  passed  through  Placerville  every  day  dur- 
ing '64  and  '65.  The  year  1863  was  not  the  busiest  one, 
and  yet,  according  to  the  Sacramento  Union,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  paid  for  freight  charges  over  the  mountains 
in  that  year  was  $12,000,000.  The  freight  to  Virginia 
City  was  from  five  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  some- 
times, late  in  the  season,  as  much  as  fifteen  cents 
per  pound.  The  320  tons  that  passed  through  Placer- 
ville every  day  represented  about  $32,000  for  freight 
charges,  which  would  amount  to  $11, 680, cod  for  the  year. 

The  receipts  on  the  toll-roads  leading  from  Placerville 
were  on  an  average  $150,000  per  month.  The  toll  on  an 
eight-animal  team  was  $33;  on  a  sixteen-animal  team 
$66.  Pack  mules  and  horses  were  much  used.  Hun- 
dreds of  them,  with  loads  of  from  350  to  400  pounds 
apiece,  were  on  the  road  all  the  time.  At  Sportsman's 
Hall  there  were  accommodations  for  five  hundred  horses, 
and  there  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  stage  horses  in  the  stable- 
all  the  time.  A  teamster  who  was  known  as  "Gassy 
Sam  "  took  the  largest  load  that  was  ever  hauled  over  the 
mountains  with  the  same  number  of  animals.  He  had 
fourteen  large  mules  and  three  wagons.  None  of  his 
mules  weighed  less  than  1,400  pounds,  and  his  wheelers 
weighed  over  1,600  pounds.  His  load  weighed  32,000 
pounds,  or  sixteen  tons.  Sam  was  very  proud  of  his 
team.  From  the  handle  of  his  name  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  he  was  not  long,  when  he  entered  a  town, 
in  letting  the  people  know  that  he  was  taking  the  boss 
load  over  the  mountains.  Many  followed  him  to  the  first 
steep  place  to  see  his  team  make  the  pull,  and  altogether 
"  Gassy  Sam  "  was  in  his  glory.  He  had  $58  to  pay  on 
the  road  for  toll,  but  when  he  got  to  Virginia  City  he 
collected  the  neat  sum  of  $1,600  for  freight  charges  on 
his  mammoth  load.  Nick  Pritchard,  who  was  known  as 
"  Nick  of  the  Woods,"  was  a  celebrated  teamster  in  those 
flush  times.  He  commenced  teaming  early,  and  put  his 
money  in  teams  as  fast  as  he  made  it.  He  finally  owned 
hundreds  of  teams  that  were  traveling  over  almost  all  the 
mountain  roads.  He  sold  out  at  last  for  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars.  A  teamster's  union  controlled  the 
bulk  of  the  business  on  the  Placerville  road.  Four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  members  were  once  registered  in  Shingle 
Springs  as  belonging  to  it.  Besides  these  there  were 
hundreds  of '  others  who  drove  fast  freight  and  fruit 
wagons.  So  many  teams  were  constantly  on  the  road 
that  frequently  a  procession  of  them  miles  in  length  would 
be  met,  one  following  the  other  as  closely  as  they  could 
walk.  The  teamsters  were  very  proud  of  their  animals, 
and  many  a  team  of  as  good  roadsters  as  ever  was  hitched 
up  could  be  seen  every  day.  A  team  of  fourteen  large, 
jet-black  mules  once  came  through  Placerville  from 
Stockton.  It  attracted  much  admiring  attention  from 
the  other  teamsters  and  the  public  generally.  Another 
team  of  eleven  large  horses  made  several  trips.  It  was 
hitched  up  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Two  very  large  horses 
were  on  the  wheel,  and  the  other  nine  were  harnessed  up 
three  abreast.  The  teamster  seemed  to  understand  his 
business,  as  he  handled  his  odd  team  well.  Mules  were 
preferred  for  the  mountain  roads.  Large  fine  ones  were 
more  valuable  than  horses.  They  were  worth  from  $400 
to  $500  apiece.  The  team  with  which  "  Gassy  Sam " 
made  his  remarkable  trip  was  worth  $7,000.  Heavy 
horses  were  said  to  be  good  on  the  wheel,  but  mules 
always  made  the  best  leaders.  It  was  the  teamster's  de- 
light to  have  two  1 ,600-pound  mules  on  the  wheel,  and  then 
have  them  gradually  taper  till  the  leaders  would  weigh  but 
8ooor  goo  pounds  apiece.  A  team  of  this  kind  with  sixteen 
mules,  each  jangling  a  how  of  silver  bells,  once  passed 
through  Placerville  with  four  large  wagons  full  of  freight. 
There  were  also  a  great  many  teams  of  eight,  ten  and 
twelve  horses  on  the  road.  Bear-skin  housings  were 
much  sought  after  by  teamsters  to  adorn  their  mules 
and  horses.  Almost  all  teams  were  driven  with  a  jerk- 
line,  the  driver  sitting  in  a  saddle  on  the  near  wheel- 
horse.  Very  few  teams  were  without  the  bow  of  six  bells 
on  every  animal,  the  constant  jingling  music  of  which  is 
no  doubt  still  sounding  in  the  cars  of  all  who  were  in 
Placerville  during  the  Washoe  excitement. 

Of  course,  while  the  roads  were  so  crowded  serious  ac- 
cidents very  often  happened.  Once  a  team  ran  off  the 
grade  v.  ith  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  stoves  aboard. 


The  wagons  became  uncoupled  and  rolled  over  and  over 
down  the  canon,  hundreds  of  feet,  completely  smashing 
every  stove  in  the  lot.  At  another  time  a  pony  rider  re- 
ported that  he  had  seen  upon  the  road  what  was  a  seri- 
ous but  at  the  same  time  amusing  sight.  A  large  wagon 
heavily  laden  with  flour  had  tipped  over  the  grade.  A 
huge  heap  of  tlour  sacks,  all  burst  open,  was  lying  not  far 
below  the  road  in  one  place.  The  hill  from  there  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canon  was  very  steep,  and  flour  could  be 
seen  scattered  promisc  uously  all  the  way  down,  wherever 
the  tumbling  wagon  struck  a  stump  or  tree.  In  the  midst 
of  the  large  heap  of  flour  sal  the  teamster.  Over  a  small 
fire  he  was  making  slap-jacks  and  eating  them.  He 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself,  and  was  apparently  as  un- 
concerned as  if  nothing  serious  had  happened.  He  evi- 
dently thought  it  was  a  good  place  to  camp. 

That  the  Placerville  road  was  the  best  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  teaming 
and  staging  of  those  flush  times,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  all  through  lines  from  the  East  were  put  through 
on  it.  The  government  made  it  the  great  overland  mail 
route,  the  pony  express  ran  through  on  it,  and  the  first 
overland  telegraph  was  put  through  on  it.  The  owners 
realized  immense  profits  from  the  road,  and  in  return 
spared  neither  money  nor  pains  to  keep  it  in  the  best  pos- 
sible order.  Near  Sportsman's  Hall,  where  it  was  liable 
to  become  soft  in  bad  weather,  it  was  planked  for  several 
miles.  During  the  hot  months  the  whole  length  of  it 
was  kept  well  sprinkled. 

January  5,  1865,  a  company  styling  itself  The  San 
Francisco  and  Washoe  Railroad  Company  was  organized 
in  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  railroad 
over  the  Placerville  route.  Their  engineer,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bishop,  made  a  survey  and  reported  a  much  easier  grade 
than  was  possible  over  the  other  route.  But  the  men 
composing  the  company  had  no  considerable  amount  of 
capital.  They  were  also  unable  to  get  any  appropriations 
or  land  subsidies  to  further  their  project,  as  the  state  and 
nation  had  already  given  liberally  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Company.  That  company  made  little 
progress  in  their  work  for  a  long  time.  Most  of  the 
friends  of  the  Placerville  route  scouted  the  idea  as  ridicu- 
lous that  Messrs.  Stanford  and  Crocker  would  ever  over- 
come the  difficulties  before  them  and  push  the  road  on 
through.  It  was  argued  that  if  a  railroad  was  built  over 
the  mountains  it  would  have  to  come  through  the  El 
Dorado  county  pass.  The  owners  of  the  road  were  fast 
growing  rich  from  the  receipts  of  their  toll-houses.  They 
were  confident  that  the  Central  Pacific  Company  could 
not  build  the  railroad  over  their  route  and  thus  ruin  the 
toll  business. 

In  the  meantime,  slowly  but  surely,  the  railroad  was 
crawling  up  the  mountains.  Almost  before  the  Placer- 
ville people  realized  it  the  trains  were  steaming  over  the 
summit  into  Nevada.  Long  ere  this,  however,  the  Placer- 
ville road  was  deserted.  In  vain  were  the  boasts  of  the 
El  Dorado  county  people  that  this  was  the  only  route;  in 
vain  was  the  contention  of  the  editors ;  in  vain  the  column 
after  column  of  articles  on  the  snow-belt,  altitude  and 
estimated  cost  of  construction ;  in  vain  were  the  lightning 
trips  of  the  Pioneer  stages;  in  vain  the  bustle  of  the 
hostlers  at  the  stations  as  they  hurriedly  hitched  fresh 
horses  to  the  stages  to  whirl  them  on  the  jump  to  the  next 
station;  in  vain  were  all  these  things.  The  railroad  was 
completed,  and  the  rush  of  staging  and  teaming  on  the 
old  Pioneer  route  was  no  more.  No  more  were  the  stages 
crammed  with  passengers  and  bullion  that  bowled  their 
roiling  loads  at  fearful  speed  around  narrow  bends  above 
frightful  chasms;  no  more  the  gentlemanly  drivers  whose 
skill  and  nerve  elicited  admiration  from  the  strong  and 
smiles  from  the  fair;  no  more  were  the  streets  of  old 
Hangtown  made  lively  by  day  with  the  rumbling  of  hun- 
dreds of  freight  wagons  and  by  night  with  the  rattling  of 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  stages,  with  the  thump,  thump 
of  the  bullion  bags,  and  the  clinking  of  the  glasses  as  the 
thirsty  incoming  passengers  washed  the  dust  out  of  their 
throats  at  the  bar;  no  more  were  the  long  processions  of 
teams  with  their  jangling  bells  and  shouting  teamsters, 
the  locomotive  and  airs  took  the  place  of  the  "mountain 
schooner"  and  stage,  and  the  noise  of  traffic  was  hushed 
on  the  old  Placerville  route. 


Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  suicide;  an- 
guish of  body  few.  This  proves  that  the  health  of  the 
mind  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  health  of  the  body, 
although  both  are  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than 
either  of  them  receive. 

A  picture  of  real  life  should  be  like  a  clear  brook  w  hich, 
in  its  course,  gives  back  every  object  mirrored  in  its  waters 
in  purity  and  truth:  through  whose  crystal  stream  we  can 
seo  the  bottom  and  all  that  rests  upon  it. 

A  decent  provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  test  of  civil- 
ization. Gentlemen  of  education  arc  pretty  much  the 
game  in  all  countries;  the  conditions  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  poor  especially,  is  a  true  mark  of  national  discrimina- 
tion. — Dr.  Johnson .  

Combinations  of  wickedness  would  overwhelm  the 
world  by  the  advantages  which  licentious  principles 
afford,  did  not  those  vvho  have  long  practiced  perfidy 
grow  faithless  to  each  other.— Johnson. 

A  peacock's  feathers  may  not  point  a  moral,  but  they 
certainly  adorn  a  tail. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PIATT  OX  RIOTS. 


I  was  a  rioter  at  Cincinnati. 

1  made  one  of  fifty  thousand  lookers-on,  without  whose 
presence  and  sympathy  the  riot  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

Had  I  been  shot  down,  I  would  have  been  one  of  the 
innocents  howled  over  by  the  people  and  the  press. 
That  such  an  event  did  not  happen  is  owing  to  a  combina- 
tion between  D.  P.  the  undersigned  and  D.  P.  known 
as  Divine  Providence ;  and  the  two  suggested  a  window  in 
Temple-bar  building,  that  was  not  high  enough  for  bul- 
lets from  the  wild  and  scared  militia  and  too  high  for  the 
cool,  self-possessed  military  that  fired  into  said  innocent 
sympathizers  with  intent  to  kill. 

Cincinnati  had  been  suffering  from  an  accumulation  of 
unpunished  criminals.  The  jail  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  with  twenty-eight  indicted  murderers  no  one  was 
hanged.  The  supply  continued  growing  in  excess  of  con- 
sumption. Every  day  the  streets  grew  more  insecure. 
Bunko  steerers  and  burglars  walked  about  in  broad  day- 
light unmolested,  while  brutal  assaults  and  horrible  crimes 
furnished  the  dailies  with  sensational  matter  that  the  hon- 
est citizen  read  at  breakfast,  with  the  few  remaining 
hairs  at  the  base  of  his  horrified  head  standing  on  end. 

The  murders  were  peculiarly  interesting.  Two  men 
knocked  a  third  on  the  skull  and  then  cremated  the  body 
in  a  furnace.  Another  couple,  white  and  black,  obliter- 
ating the  color-line,  knocked  the  feeble  life  of  an  old 
man  out  of  him  for  a  few  dollars,  and  then  carted  the 
body  from  town,  and  returning  from  the  impromptu  bur- 
ial service,  went  to  condole  with  the  widow.  In  another 
case,  dealers  in  dead  bodies  for  our  medical  friends  and 
surgical  scientists  dealt  in  futures  by  contracting  for  the 
delivery  of  subjects  yet  alive,  and,  considering  their  ages 
and  surroundings,  in  pretty  good  health.  Having  been 
told,  in  a  jocular  way,  by  the  learned  professor  of  surgery 
to  fetch  in  stiffs  if  they  had  to  knock  living  subjects  in 
the  head,  the  dealers  selected  a  small  family,  pounded 
the  old  and  young  to  death,  and  then  delivered  the  bod- 
ies warm  and,  it  was  claimed,  yet  kicking. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  from  the  (plaster)  Paris  of 
America  which  I  am  proud  to  call  my  home.  Can  pat- 
riotism further  go? 

The  pater-fainiliar-asses  who  deal  in  pork,  merchan- 
dise and  festivals  operatic,  dramatic,  and  dogs,  irritated 
by  Bismarck's  absurdly  imitating  our  American  policy 
of  protection  and  seeking  to  protect  the  German  hog 
against  the  pauper  labor  of  the  American  hog,  got  up  in 
their  wrath.  They  saw  that  criminals  were  seldom  con- 
victed and  never  punished.  And  these  eminently  res- 
pectable persons  expressed  themselves,  on  'Change  and 
elsewhere.  The  journals  dwelt  largely  and  solemnly  on 
the  subject.  The  preachers  improved  the  occasion,  and 
all  Cincinnati  hummed  like  a  hornet's  nest  that  had  been 
stoned  by  boys. 

The  excitement  culminated  when  one  Berner,  tried  on 
his  confession  of  a  most  deliberate  murder  for  money — 
one  of  the  two  who  went  piously  to  condole  with  the 
widow — was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  could  as 
well  have  been  convicted  of  arson  or  burglary. 

Cincinnati,  that  can  stand  almost  anything,  could  not 
stand  that.  It  pulled  itself  together  in  an  indignation 
meeting  at  Music  Hall,  six  thousand  strong.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  relief  offered  was  a  speech  from  ex-Judge 
A.  G.  W.  Carter,  known  as  the  only  lineal  descendant 
of  Magna  Charta  because  of  his  solemn  dignity.  The 
Judge  carries  more  boiler  to  his  engine  than  any  man 
known  to  the  public,  unless  it  is  my  friend  General  John 
A.  Logan.  The  Judge  orated  and  the  meeting  resolved, 
but  the  crowd  remained  unsatisfied.  Suddenly  a  voice 
cried  out,  "  Let's  hang  'em !  "  and  the  vast  assembly  res- 
ponded, "  To  the  jail !  To  the  jail !"  And  the  meeting, 
"  taking  no  order  on  its  going,"  adjourned  to  the  jail.  Lest 
not  a  sufficient  number  might  be  collected,  all  the  fire 
signals  were  rung  and  all  the  steam  whistles  started  in 
horrible  screams. 

Twenty-eight  criminals  had  been  indicted  ;  twenty-three 
were  in  the  iail — five  run  out.  To  hang  twenty-three 
would  be  something  of  a  job  for  one  night,  but  the  crowd 
was  anxious,  willing — and  all  unprepared. 

The  jail  of  Hamilton  county,  built  to  keep  criminals  in, 
is  well-conditioned  to  keep  a  mob  out.  The  rioters  how- 
ever did  gain  admission.  They  were  without  organiza- 
tion and  w  ithout  leaders.  Battering  down  the  outer  iron 
doors  with  a  ram  improvised  Irom  a  heavy  pine  plank, 
they  found  the  cell  doors  good  against  their  efforts,  be- 
cause the  corridors  are  so  narrow  that  they  could  not  use 
the  ram.  Every  wretch  in  his  cell  could  have  been  shot 
down  like  a  trapped  wolf.  But  the  cry  was  for  Berner, 
who  had  been  hurried  off  to  the  Columbus  penitentiary, 
and  while  the  rioters  ran  heedlessly  to  and  fro  the  police 
gathered  in,  and  after  arresting  the  more  noisy,  by  a  con- 
certed move  drove  the  shouting  fools  from  the  premises. 

Thus  ended  the  first  night  of  so-called  terror. 

Cincinnati  immediately  passed  from  indignation  to  a 
panic.  It  realized,  for  the  first  time  in  its  incorporate 
stupidity  and  corruption,  that  it  was  without  protection. 
And  the  worthy  citizens,  who  were  so  anxious  the  day  be- 
fore to  have  a  general  hanging  of  murderers,  now  tele- 
graphed the  Governor  in  the  most  frantic  manner  to  send  in 
troops  to  keep  the  murderers  from  being  hanged.  Governor  | 


Hoadloy  responded  promptly,  but  acted  with  extreme 
caution.  He  is  one  of  our  Ohio  men  well  worthy  the 
national  importance  given  the  term.  Possessed  of  an  in- 
tellect that  in  its  cleverness  approaches  genius,  he  has 
great  force  of  character,  united  to  attainments  of  the 
rarest  sort.  He  has  in  himself  a  singular  compound  of 
cynicism  that  comes  of  knowing  too  much,  and  an  en- 
thusiasm that  is  generally  the  child  of  know  ing  too  little. 
Devoting  the  larger  part  of  his  life  to  a  legal  pursuit,  he 
won  not  only  fame  as  a  lawyer  but  fortune  enough  to 
enable  him  to  turn  to  politics  without  embarrassment 
pecuniarily.  I  say  this  much  of  Hnadley  because  he  is  a 
man  to  be  heard  of  hereafter,  and  probably  you  may 
need  some  information  of  this  inner  sort  that  never  comes 
to  the  surface  when  the  fight  is  on. 

The  Governor  responded  affirmatively  to  the  frantic 
demands,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  state  troops  came 
pouring  in.  As  the  jail  was  the  objective  point,  barri- 
cades were  hastily  erected  across  the  streets  leading  to  the 
bastile  on  every  point  save  the  most  important,  which 
was  the  Court  House,  next  adjoining  the  jail  on  the  west. 

When  night  came  the  thousands  assembled — innocent 
lookers-on,  ready  with  cheers  to  urge  on  the  active  riot- 
ers, but  even  innocent  when  shot  down.  The  active 
mob  was  yet  without  organization  and  without  leaders. 
You  have  read  how  they  swarmed  up  one  street  to  run 
like  sheep  down  another;  how  about  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  perhaps  two  hundred  hoodlums,  negroes  and  roughs 
broke  into  the  Court  House  and  destroyed  property  cost- 
ing a  million  and  records  that  cannot  be  replaced;  how 
they  gutted  one  store,  and  would  have  done  the  same  to 
another  had  not  the  plucky  proprietor  tried  conclusions 
with  them  and  sent  five  to  the  pavement  and  three  to 
another,  and  let  us  hope  a  quieter  world. 

The  militia  behaved  wretchedly.  One  regiment  ran 
off  to  a  man,  and  those  that  remained  fought  without 
sense  and  killed  us  innocent  lookers-on,  more  from  fright 
than  fury.  A  single  man  approaching  a  regiment  had  but 
one  chance  for  his  life,  and  that  was  in  the  wild  shooting, 
that  made  it  dangerous  to  be  one  of  the  military  or  one 
of  the  mob.  Of  course  there  was  a  lesson  left  us  by  the 
event,  and  Cincinnati  is  brooding  over  it  with  an  anxiety 
that  gives  no  rest.  Other  cities  of  the  United  States  may 
worry  in  like  manner,  for  the  fact  was  suddenly  made 
vivid  that  this  great  commercial  center,  with  its  vast  stores 
of  accumulated  wealth,  is  without  protection  from  vio- 
lence. We  have  been  introducing  to  the  country  the 
same  relation  that  exists  in  Europe  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  here  as  there  we  see  with  indifference  the  gulf 
widen  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  While  a 
greedy  few  roll  in  untold  wealth  and  millionaires  multi- 
ply, the  mass  of  laborers  sink  day  by  day  to  that  low  level 
of  class  servitude  that  makes  of  life  a  misery  in  a  mere 
struggle  for  a  wretched  existence. 

Some  night  your  full-stomached  millionaire  will  be 
awakened  by  gaunt-eyed  labor  and  bidden  to  come  out 
and  render  up  not  only  his  ill-gotten  possessions  but  life 
itself.  And  then  the  helpless  creature  will  realize  that  he 
aided  to  import  only  a  part  of  the  European  system.  The 
art  of  accumulating  unearned  capital,  and  the  subtile 
powers  of  bringing  about  a  class  of  the  lew  who  produce 
nothing  while  enjoying  all,  and  another  class  of  the  many 
who  produce  all  and  enjoy  nothing,  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
prince-and-pauper  existence  of  Europe.  But  it  is  w  ithout 
the  vast  standing  armies,  the  millions  of  cruel  bayonets, 
the  closed  ranks  of  disciplined  and  drilled  hirelings  under 
arms,  that  hold  the  autocracy  up  and  the  toiling  millions 
down. 

Cincinnati  wakened  to  this  fact  and  had  a  panic.  Cin- 
cinnati wanted  the  twenty-three  assassins  hanged.  For 
weeks  the  press  and  pulpit  had  bestirred  themselves  on 
this  subject,  with  a  leaning  to  mob  violence.  But  when 
the  mob  got  up,  after  such  instigations,  and  went  to 
plundering  gun-stores,  the  thought  flashed  like  an  elec- 
tric light  through  the  conservative  mind :  "  Suppose 
these  rioters  go  to  sacking  other  places — our  homes? 
Great  God,  what  can  we  do?  We  have  not  even  a  po- 
lice!" And  so  they  made  the  wires  tremble  with  hyster- 
ical telegrams  for  troops;,  not  to  hang  murderers — cher- 
ished thought  of  the  day  before — but  to  shoot  down  the 
very  men  they  had  stirred  into  active  violence.  The  con- 
dition of  Cincinnati  in  this  respect-  is  the  same  as  that  of 
any  other  great  commercial  center  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  day,  a  gang  of  beer-drinking,  long-haired 
and  wild-eyed  communists  of  New  York  determined  to 
hold  a  mass-meeting  of  probably  two  hundred  in  one  of 
the  parks.  Immediately  a  panic  occurred ;  the  police  were 
summoned,  the  military  notified  to  be  in  readiness. .  New 
York  was  threatened.  And  now  the  leading  journals  as- 
sert that  but  for  this  preparation  the  two  hundred  com- 
munists would  have  taken  and  plundered  New  York. 

These  full-stomached  millionaires  need  not  worry  them- 
selves about  the  communists.  The  danger  threatening 
them  is  far  more  formidable.  It  is  not  from  beer-drink- 
ing dreamers  but  from  the  great  mass  of  labor,  when  the 
poverty  at  the  door  enters  the  hovel  and  drives  the  starv- 
ing inmates  out  as  famished  wolves  are  driven  into  towns 
at  the  end  of  a  hard  winter.  So  far  the  laborers  of  the 
towns  have  been  held  to  their  hard  tasks  by  the  conserva- 
tive power  of  the  agriculturists — that  heavy,  dull,  almost 
dead  weight  of  solitary-wrought  mass  of  ignorance  and 
|  egotism.   But  the  fatted  monopolists  have  been  cutting  | 


their  foundation  from  under  their  feet.  For  twenty-five 
years,  holding  control  of  the  general  government,  they 
have  been  legislating  against  foreign  trade  so  as  to  build 
up  monopolies  at  home.  This  with  agriculture  the  un- 
derlying foundation  of  not  only  our  commercial  prosper- 
ity but  our  very  existence!  Ten  cents  above  the  cost  of 
raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  means  well-being ;  ten  cents  be- 
low means  distress — and  this  is  gauged  at  Liverpool  when 
our  wheat  is  sold. 

Of  course  this  sort  of  legislation  has  been  unpleasant 
to  Europe,  as  it  has  been  unprofitable  to  us,  and  for  years 
search  has  been  made  for  the  produce  on  the  sale  of  w  hich 
we  have  prosjiered.  England  has  been  to  this  end  de- 
veloping her  wheat  fields  in  India,  Australia  and  Egypt. 
The  first  returns  of  wheat  come,  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  feed  all  Europe,  immediately  on  the  heels  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  pork  from  America  to  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 
They  are  seeking  to  protect  their  jxirk  as  we  protect  our 
pig  iron,  and  wheat  drops  to  eighty-six  cents  a  bushel, 
and  all  other  produce  in  proportion. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  is  persisted  in  the  agriculturist,  who 
is  slow  of  study,  will  discover  that  he  is  threatened  with 
starvation,  and  must  come  down  to  the  goat-skin  coat 
and  eighteen  dollars  a  year  peculiar  to  the  Baltic. 

Then,  when  the  grass  is  grow  ing  on  our  streets,  the  rail- 
road ties  rotting  under  our  unused  railroads,  and  the 
farmers  are  forced  to  raise  only  what  they  eat,  and  wear 
only  what  they  manufacture  at  home,  dropping  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  level  of  the  like  class  in  Europe,  the  monop- 
olist (the  cause  of  all  this  decay)  may  as  well  come  out 
and  be  hanged  like  a  gentleman. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  advocating  violence.  I  only 
undertake  to  give  you  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  As  a  sci- 
entist takes  a  live  pest  from  the  head  of  a  beggar  and, 
crowding  down  his  disgust,  pins  the  vermin  under  the 
microscope  and  puts  the  thing  to  record  for  the  sake  of 
science,  so  I  take  a  millionaire — a  railroad  king,  for  ex- 
ample— and  dissect  for  a  like  purpose;  for  one  is  as  sick- 
ening as  the  other.  Donn  Piatt. 

Mac-a-ciiekk,  Ohio,  April  12,  1884. 


HAS  ANY   MAN  A  RIGHT  TO  BE  WORTH 
TWENTY  MILLION  DOLLARS? 


BY  THEODOKK  WILSON. 


The  answer  to  this  question  would  naturally  appear  to 
be  Yes.  He  certainly  has  the  legal  right.  But  if  one  be 
a>ked  the  question,  Is  it  expedient  for  the  interests  of 
human  society  that  any  man  be  the  possessor  of  such 
vast  wealth?  the  voice  of  conscience  answers  No. 

There  is  no  question- whatever  that  what  is  expedient, 
what  is  convenient  for  man  as  a  social  being,  and  what  is 
right,  run  along  in  juirallel  lines,  if  they  do  not  ultimately 
converge. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  wealth  ceases  to  be 
opulence;  it  becomes  a  menace.  So  limited  are  man's 
capabilities  of  enjoyment  that  the  point  is  soon  reached 
where  wealth  serves  as  a  caterer  to  them  in  even  what 
might  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy  be  termed  a  legitimate 
way,  and  the  possessor  of  wealth  awakes  to  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  a  power,  vast  and  measureless,  which 
he  may  w  ield.  Then  a  contest  begins  between  him  and 
society — the  one  to  increase,  the  other  to  curb  the  inso- 
lence of  this  power. 

The  ancients  painted  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  as  the 
Corrupter — lame  in  approach,  but  winged  in  departure; 
also  as  blind  and  foolish,  because  he  gives  to  the  un- 
worthy. How  history  repeats  itself!  A  modern  anony- 
mous philosopher  says  of  riches  that  the  Creator  shows 
what  he  thinks  of  them  by  the  kind  of  people  that  he 
gives  them  to.  But  this  is  an  a  posteriori  mode  of 
reasoning.  The  wealthy  are  such  as  they  are  because 
Plutus  has  dropped  his  crutch  and  become  winged  in  his 
approach;  it  is  because  the -Corrupter  abides  with  them. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  analytical  mind  to  perceive 
that  it  is  the  power  which  comes  from  wealth  that  consti- 
tutes its  chief  charm.  Almost  every  one  will  say  that 
if  he  were  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  he  would  con- 
sider himself  wealthy.  So  far  as  concerns  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  physical  or  esthetic  wants,  the  sum  named 
would  suffice;  but  without  the  money — without  the 
wealth — he  rests  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  power 
locked  up  in  the  bullion  which  he  covets.  Place  him  in 
possession  of  this  power  and  he  awakes  to  a  realization  of 
strength,  like  Samson  arising  from  a  refreshing  sleep. 
It  is  to  increase  this  |X)wer,  to  add  to  his  might,  that  the 
rich  man  will  practice  economies,  pinch  and  scrape,  in 
a  manner  which  fills  the  poor  with  astonishment.  He 
parts  from  his  money  unwillingly,  because  he  parts  from 
his  [X)wer.  None  know  the  value  of  money  so  well  as  the 
rich  ;  none  lose  it  so  reluctantly. 

The  student  of  history  must  be  blind  to  its  teachings  if 
he  does  not  recognize  this  fact :  That  it  is  wealth  that 
kills  a  nation — not  as  wealth  (for  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  a  people  to  be  placed  above  the  bitter  curse  of  poverty), 
but  because  of  the  inequality  of  its  distribution. 

No  nation  has  ever  yet  gone  to  decay  because  it  was  poor. 

This  is  a  matter  which  concerns  us  deeply  as  Ameri- 
cans— not  to  prevent  the  increase  of  wealth,  but  to  remedy 
and  prevent  the  monstrous,  the  gigantic  inequality  of  its 
distribution  now  permitted  by  society. 

Whither  are  we  drifting  ? 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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Let  us  see.  Look  along  that  parallel  of  latitude  that 
skirts  the  Mediterranean  and  passes  on  to  the  east.  It  is 
the  Campo  Santo  of  nations.  The  monuments  of  their 
decayed  grandeur  and  glory  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pillared 
aisles  of  the  temples  and  palaces  of  desolated  cities— of 
busy  marts  gone  to  ruin  and  destruction.  The  hum  of 
trade  and  industry,  the  jarring  of  the  looms  that  wove 
rich  cloths,  the  din  of  the  busy  artificers,  have  long  ago 
vibrated  into  thin  air.  The  busy  multitudes  and  their 
marvelous  activities  have  departed  into  oblivion— into  the 
dim  region  of  dreams. 

There  is  an  engraving  hanging  on  a  wall  in  this  city 
which  thousands  have  stopped  and  admired  or  studied. 
It  is  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness — like 
the  eloquent  tongue  of  the  Desert  Preacher.  It  repre- 
sents, I  think,  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  Stately  columns 
and  graceful  pillars  rise  on  every  side ;  in  the  foreground 
a  flight  of  marble  steps  is  pictured.  It  is  midnight  and 
moonlight  on  the  desert.  In  that  bright  light,  which 
many  have  observed  to  illume  such  solitudes,  a  vivid 
evidence  of  life  appears.  Those'  halls  are  no  longer  ten- 
antless,  silent  and  forsaken.  A  king  and  his  queen  have 
deigned  to  visit  them.  Ages  ago,  one  who  was  pleased 
to  term  himself  The  King  of  Kings — whose  reign  extended 
from  the  Golden  Horn  to  Samarcand,  from  the  Hydaspes 
to  the  ..Egean — was  wont  to  pace  those  corridors  in  luxury 
and  pride ;  but  up  those  marble  stairs  now  pace  in  solitary 
grandeur  the  king  of  beasts  and  his  consort,  and  his  roar 
sounds  out  the  requiem  of  the  departed  state. 

And  yet  within  that  city  and  all  the  countless  towns 
along  that  line  of  latitude,  there  was  a  lime  when  life  was 
sweet  to  the  human  inhabitants;  when  mothers  looked 
with  holy  joy  upon  the  budding  promise  of  youth;  love 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  love  and  told  in  silence,  or  in  soft 
and  tender  words,  that  old,  old  story  which  man  has  ever 
told  his  mate,  and  will  continue  to  so  long  as 

Myrtles  grow  and  roses  blow 
Anil  morning  brings  the  sun; 

where  sorrow-stricken  people  with  breaking  hearts  laid 
away  their  dead  to  rest,  and  asked,  "  When  shall  it  please 
God  that  we  meet  again?" 

The  young,  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  mourned  and 
the  mourner,  have  alike  passed  away,  and  the  state  and 
majesty  of  their  country  have  departed.  Why  so?  Be- 
cause wealth  accumulated  and  men  decayed ;  because 
the  Corrupter  came  to  dwell  with  them.  The  rich  be- 
came richer,  the  poor  poorer.  While  the  one  rioted 
in  ill-gotten  opulence,  the  other  pined  away  in  inlinite 
pain.  So  alongside  the  name  of  that  nation  upon  a  blank 
space  in  the  page  of  history  is  written  :  "  This  nation  be- 
came so  vile  and  infamous  that  it  was  no  longer  fit  to 
live;  it  therefore  died." 

The  sword  of  vengeance  is  ready  drawn  for  any  other 
nation  which  permits  such  a  state  of  society.  The  exe- 
cutioner, though  not  in  sight,  will  appear  at  the  critical 
moment  and  smite  the  worthless  head  from  the  infamous 
trunk. 

What  brought  Rome  into  the  hands  of  justice?  Listen 
to  what  Draper  says  : 

In  its  earlier  ages  the  Roman  dominion  was  exc/ciscd  by  a  few 
thousand  persons;  then  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  score 
families;  then  it  was  sustained  for  a  moment  by  individuals,  and 
at  last  was  seized  by  one  man,  who  became  the  master  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.  As  the  process  went  on  the  virtues 
which  had  adorned  the  earlier  times  disappeared,  and  in  the  end 
were  replaced  by  crimes  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and  never  will  again.  An  evil  day  is  approaching,  when 
it  becomes  recognized  in  a  community  that  the  only  standard  of 
social  distinction  is  wealth.  That  day  was  soon  followed  in 
Rome  by  its  unavoidable  consequence,  a  government  founded 
upon  two  domestic  elements,  corruption  anil  terrorism.  No  lan- 
guage can  describe  the  state  of  that  capital  after  the  civil  wars. 
The  accumulation  of  power  and  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  universal 
depravity.    Law  ceased  to  be  of  any  value.    A  suitor  must  de- 

f)osit  a  bribe  before  a  trial  could  be  had.  The  social  fabric  was  a 
estering  mass  of  rottenness.  The  people  had  become  a  populace  ; 
the  aristocracy  was  demoniac;  the  city  was  a  hell. 

The  drift  of  modern  civilization  is  alarming.  In  old  com- 
munities like  England  the  bloated  and  sensual  lords  crush 
the  starving,  struggling,  suffering  and  dying  poor.  Millions 
sup  with  Grief  that  a  few  thousands  may  live  in  gorged 
and  sated  luxury.  The  foul  and  reeking  cellars  in  the 
towns  of  the  once  "  Merry  England  " — renowned  in  "days 
of  yore  for  her  sturdy  yeomanry  and  mighty  bowmen — 
are  filled  with  infinite  want  and  hollow-eyed  woe.  The 
people  drown  their  grief  and  dull  the  stinging,  biting 
edge  of  poverty  w  ith  deep  potations  of  vile  liquids.  Eng- 
land is  destroying  her  men — Saturn  is  eating  his  own 
children. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  a  new  and  youthful 
community,  the  same  horrors  are  threatening  us.  One 
man  is  worth  two  hundred  million  dollars,  multitudes 
wield  from  one  to  fifty  millions — all  possessed  with  fever- 
ish longings  for  more,  for  power  to  crush,  to  fell  their 
creatures  to  the  earth.  Ingenious  ways  of  rioting  in  this 
profusion  are  devised.  Like  Crassus,  Lentulus  and 
Montezuma,  they  seek  novel  and  insanely  expensive 
methods  of  gratifying  the  senses,  and  the  power  of  the 
Corrupter  is  felt  on  every  hand. 

How  to  deal  with  this  question  is  the  mighty  interroga- 
tion point  before  us.  It  is,  as  Mr.  George  has  said,  idle- 
nay,  blasphemous — to  lay  the  defects  of  our  civiliza- 
tion to  Providence.  We  must  address  ourselves  to  this 
task  manfully,  or  sink  never  to  rise  again. 

If  the  wealthy  could,  even  if  only  in  a  measure,  be 
brought  to  regard  themselves  as  the  almoners  of  God's 
providence — as  the  trustees  of  his  infinite  bounty — none 


should  murmur,  none  complain.  But  what  do  we  see? 
It  is  useless  to  respond.    We  all  know. 

To  return  to  our  original  query :  Has  a  man  a  right  to 
be  worth  twenty — or  many — millions?  Has  any  man  a 
right  to  be  king  with  us?  Is  it  a  hardship  that  he  may 
not  aspire  to  it?  Should  not  a  state,  in  order  to  defend 
itself  against  the  evils  of  plutocracy,  have  something  to 
say  about  how  rich  a  man  shall  become?  No  answer  is 
at  present  suggested  to  this  question.  The  problem  is 
merely  suggested  for  reflection ;  it  is  the  pivotal  point 
upon  which  swings  the  existence  of  society. 

Shall  these  men  of  might  destroy  us,  or  shall  we  arise 
like  the  stripling  David  and,  taking  some  inexpensive 
pebbles  from  the  brook,  smite  their  power  lest  we  die? 


A  FROG  RANCH. 


BY  LOCK  MKI.ONE. 


Thinking  of  one  thing  suggests  thoughts  of  other 
things ;  one  idea  hooks  into  another  until  a  chain  of  ideas 
is  formed,  like  unto  men  in  a  chain-gang.  A  discarded 
chew  of  tobacco,  though  it  may  be  lying  on  the  ground 
and  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, suggests  tobacco-juice,  while  tobacco-juice  suggests 
a  spittoon  (cuspidor,  in  dudesque),  the  latter  makes  one 
think  of  a  chambermaid,  a  chambermaid  suggests  a  trunk 
placed  so  close  to  the  wall  in  your  room  that  you  cannot 
raise  the  lid,  a  trunk  so  placed  brings  to  mind  swearing, 
swearing  suggests  the  breaking  oft  he  commandment  against 
profanity,  the  broken  commandment  brings  up  eternal 
burning.  And  there  is  a  swing  from  an  orphaned  chew  of 
tobacco  to  red-hot  eternity. 

So  one  morning,  beneath  Californian  skies,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Pajaro  river,  when  spring  had  just  begun  to 
wake  up  and  yawn,  I  had  a  train  of  thoughts.  I  was 
standing  near  a  small  pond.  It  was  a  beautiful  little 
sheet  of  water  and  about  forty  feet  across.  How  calm! 
No  billows  shoreward  careered.  No  breakers,  with  wild 
gray  locks,  perished  on  its  beach.  It  was  a  restful  poem  ; 
a  peaceful  picture,  done  in  reeds,  unfolding  lilies,  placid 
water  and  bull-frogs.  I  stood  still  for  some  time,  allow- 
ing the  scene  to  soak  into  me  until  I  was  oozing  with 
landscape.  So  still  was  I,  and  so  long,  that  a  bull-frog, 
concluding  from  the  dense,  voluminous  silence  which 
prevailed,  that  I  was  dead,  began  to  warble  a  sweet  lay. 

The  trills  of  his  gentle  voice  set  me  thinking.  Why 
would  not  this  pond  be  a  good  place  to  establish  a  frog- 
gery?  There  were,  and  are,  a  good  many  Frenchmen  in 
California.  They  not  only  eat  frogs,  but  have  taught 
other  people  to  eat  them.  Now  if  I  could  start  a  frog 
ranch  and  conduct  it  successfully  my  fortune  was  as- 
sured, and  I  could  give  up  working  at  odd  jobs  and 
sleeping  in  hay-stacks,  and  could  marry  and  settle  down 
and  raise  children  and  frogs,  and  educate  them — the 
children,  I  mean. 

Plans  for  procuring  stock-frogs  for  stocking  the  pond 
were  considered.  There  were  only  a  few  in  it.  I  had 
never  run  a  frog  dairy,  and  did  not  know  hardly  whether 
to  stock  my  frog-range  with  yearlings,  two-year-olds,  or 
octogenarians,  but  felt,  as  my  enthusiasm  grew  apace  and 
my  blood  warmed  with  the  project,  that  I  could  make  a 
success  of  jt.  I  could  see  my  ranch  under  way  and  pros- 
perous; could  discern  myself  driving  my  first  herd  of 
beef-frogs  to  market,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  cow-boys  elabo- 
rately fringed  with  six-shooters,  or  rather  frog-boys.  I 
could  even,  in  the  not  very  far  future,  see  that  by  force  of 
circumstances  and  frogs  I  would  become  a  great  frog- 
merchant,  with  a  reputation  as  wide-spread  as  an  old  slip- 
per that  has  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  size  of  the 
foot.  I  would  be  known  and  respected  all  over  our  broad 
land  as  the  great  frog-king.  And,  in  my  canning  business 
".Melone's  Bull-frogs"  would  be  a  brand  so  popular  that 
all  other  brands  would  be  considered  by  the  public  as 
mere  toads.  My  trademark  should  be  a  jumping  frog. 
Not  one  making  an  ordinary  jump,  as  if  he  was  going,  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  call  on  a  neighbor,  but  one 
jumping  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  it,  and  as  if  a  snake- 
was  after  him. 

I  went  to  work.  Frogs  were  captured  wherever  they 
could  be  found  and  placed  in  the  pond.  I  chased  them 
for  days,  plunging  into  streams  and  other  ponds.  The 
bull-frog  is  not  a  high-land  animal ;  he  eschews  hills, 
nor  climbs  mountains.  I  selected  the  largest  I  could 
find;  some  of  them  were  magnificent  fellows.  I  was  in- 
defatigable— wet,  too,  most  of  the  time. 

The  neighbors  asked  me  what  I  was  up  to;  had  I  gone 
crazy?  I  unfolded  my  plans  to  them.  Various  observa- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking. 
One  fellow  said : 

"  Why  don't  you  get  some  toadstools?" 

"  What  do  I  want  with  toadstools?" 

"  For  the  frogs  to  sit  on,  of  course.  You  don't  expect 
them  to  stand  up  all  the  time,  do  you?" 

I  thought  perhaps  I  had  better  look  around  for  some 
toadstools,  and  said  as  much  to  the  fellow.  This  ap- 
peared to  satisfy  him;  he  looked  pleased  as  he  walked 
off. 

Seventy-one  frogs  were  caught  and  placed  in  the  pond. 
Some  of  these  I  sneaked  up  on  while  they  were  dreaming, 
others  were  overcome  by  main  strength,  but  I  lassoed 
most  of  them.   This  about  cleaned  up  all  the  large  ones 


in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  quit  at  that.  Between  the 
hot  chase  and  cold  water,  I  had  contracted  a  dreadful 
cold,  anyway.  I  could  have  coughed  in  concert  with  my 
frogs,  but  they  didn't.  They  declined.  Seventy-one 
frogs  with  those  that  were  originally  in  the  pond  made 
eighty-eight.  I  calculated  that  there  were  originally  sev- 
enteen in  the  pond ;  all  very  fine  ones,  too.  'This  esti- 
mate was  reached  by  distinguishing  voices  in  frog  opera. 
I  have  a  finely  cultivated,  flourishing  ear. 

I  rested  from  my  labors  and  nursed  my  cold,  until  it 
was  a  vigorous  adult  cold.  'The  world  moved  on  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  I  watched  the  pond,  and  listened  to 
the  mighty  concerts  had  there,  attending  both  the  matinee 
and  evening  performances.  One  great  green-throated 
fellow,  whom  I  expected  to  drive  to  market  during  the 
summer,  wielded  the  baton.  lie  was  the  biggest  frog  in 
the  puddle.  He  wore  no  dress-coat ;  just  had  on  a  com- 
fortable, close-fitting  suit  of  warts.  But  as  time  wore  on, 
I  noticed  no  eggs;  no  tadpoles;  no  little  frogs,  or  frog- 
lets;  no  frog-calves,  or  calf-frogs.  I  couldn't  understand 
this. 

One  day  I  met  a  Frenchman  hunting  frogs.  I  took 
him  to  my  pond  to  show  him  what  I  was  endeavoring  to 
do  for  his  race;  and  told  him,  among  other  things,  that  I 
saw  no  indications  of  an  increase  in  my  herd;  and  didn't 
think  I  would  brand  many  young  frogs  that  season.  Be- 
ing a  froggist  himself,  he  immediately  took  an  interest  in 
my  plans,  and  expressed  surprise  that  there  was  no  har- 
vest ripening.  For  some  minutes  he  appeared  to  be  pon- 
dering over  this  lack  of  increase.  Suddenly  he  asked  me 
to  retire  with  him  from  the  pond.  We  w  ithdrew  some 
fifty  yards  from  the  rim  of  the  ranch.  He  commanded 
silence;  which  was  unnecessary,  as  I  was  watching  him 
with  a  profound,  trembling  silence.  Soon  after  we  with- 
drew the  frogs  burst  forth  in  the  "Charge  of  Balaklava," 
making  the  noise  about  twice  the  size  of  the  charge. 
'They  had  been  silent  while  we  were  near  the  pond.  'The 
bull-frog  is  a  modest  prima  donna.  'The  Frenchman  was 
listening  intently;  was  straining  every  muscle  of  his  ears. 
'The  blood  rushed  to  his  ears  with  the  strain.  He  ex- 
claimed : 

"Dey  is  all  genteelman  frogs;  all  roostaires!" 
"  Roosters?" 

"Oui,  monsieur;  de  pond  have  no  hen-frogs,  no  ladies' 
society  dare." 

"  Well,  aren't  all  bull-hogs  male  frogs?  " 

"  No,  monsieur;  dare  is  de  male  bool-frog,  and  de  cow 
bool-frog,  de  bool-frog  wife." 

"'Then  you  think  as  my  (lock  is  now  there  will  be  no 
baby  frogs,  no  chicks  hatched?  " 

"  Nevaire,  no  goslings." 

And  it  was  explained  to  me  by  this  bull-frogologist  that  ' 
if  I  expected  my  business  to  wax,  spread  and  overshadow 
the  land,  I  would  have  to  place  "  de  bool-frog  Wire  "  in 
the  pond.  And  that  I  could  distinguish  the  belle-frogs 
from  the  bull-frogs  by  their  more  delicately  attuned 
voices",  more  graceful  figures,  tapering  waists  and  coquet- 
tish airs. 

I  went  to  work  again,  and  caught  and  placed  in  the 
pond  ninety-seven  frogs  of  coquettish  airs  and  finikin 
manners. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  expect  a  crop,  and  I 
bought  no  harvesting  machinery.  I  had  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  season  wherein  the  young  man's  fancy  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love  and  frogs  mate. 

'The  summer,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  passed  away. 
Autumn,  with  its  variegated  foliage  and  gorgeous  cider, 
followed,  treading  on  the  hot  heels  of  summer.  Winter 
with  its  rain  came.  I  was  biding  my  time  and  counting 
the  profits  of  my  next  year's  crop.  'Time  limped  on.  As 
winter  and  the  succeeding  spring  were,  like  two  barn- 
yard ganders,  struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  the  long- 
frozen  music  in  the  throats  of  my  frogs  was  beginning  to 
thaw  out  into  sweet  strains,  a  great  rain-storm  came.  A 
little  tributary  of  the  Pajaro,  running  near  my  frog-hen- 
nery, became  swollen,  and  the  pond  swelled.  'Their  waters 
came  in  a  yard  of  meeting.  One  by  one  the  roses  fade, 
swig  by  sw'ig  the  jug  goes  dry,  inch  by  inch  the  beefsteak 
disappears,  and  one  by  one  my  frogs  jumped  from  the 
pond  over  that  three  feet  of  ground  into  the  stream. 
They  had  all  become  trade-marks.  Not  one  lingered: 
the  belle-frogs  eloped  with  the  bull-frogs,  and  my  hoarded 
wealth  of  a  twelve-month,  which  I  had  thought  over  in 
the  stilly  hours  of  the  night  as  I  pensively  scratched,  in  a 
few  brief  hours  disappeared  and  went  drifting  toward  the 
beautiful  blue  sea. 

I  didn't  become  a  frog-king,  but  ever  afterward  in  that 
vicinity  was  known  as  "  the  toad-hunter."  Man  should 
not  set  his  heart  on  wealth,  or  try  to  reach  it  by  short  cuts 
or  novel  means.  If  he  does  he  is  liable  to  slip  up.  He 
should  rather  set  his  heart  on  being  humble  and  being 
good  to  his  fellow-man.  In  this  way  his  heart  will  make 
no  mistakes';  will  not  lose  its  grip.  'There  will  be  no 
difficulties  to  overcome;  no  one  will  oppose  his  being 
humble,  lie  will  find  that  every  body  is  willing  for  him, 
and  will  help  him,  to  be  humble,  very  humble. 


The  position  of  a  railroad  Senator  may  be  lucrative 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  pleasant.  For  instance,  there 
is  Senator  Cross  of  Nevada.  He  was  elected  as  an  anti- 
monopolist,  and  is  a  man  of  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence. Yet  Senator  Cross  arose  the  other  day  and  made 
himself  the  champion  of  Carpenter  and  Humphreys. 
There  are  few  even  of  the  railroad  Senators  who  would 
not  have  gone  on  strike  rather  than  obey  orders  to  this 
extent.    Senator  Cross  is  a  very  valuable  man. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  RAINY  DAY. 


BY    RFFSIE  LAWRENCE. 


I  catch  the  tune  of  some  old  rune 
That  idly  wanders  through  my  brain, 

That  soars  and  falls  at  intervals 
Amid  the  dropping  of  the  rain. 

Long  years  gone  by  my  love  and  I 
Sat  listening  to  the  wind's  low  croon, 

While  gathering  clouds  in  scurrying  crowds 
Swept  silently  across  the  moon. 

So  soft,  so  low  the  river's  flow, 
Night's  breath  was  but  a  fragrant  sigh; 

One  hour  of  bliss,  a  parting  kiss, 

Then  silence,  darkness  and  good-bye. 

In  grayish  shrouds  the  jealous  clouds 
Shut  out  the  bright  sun's  happy  light ; 

With  ceaseless  plash  the  rain  drops  dash. 
The  dull  day  deepens  into  night. 

The  while  the  tune  of  that  old  rune 
Drops  softly  like  the  falling  rain, 

'Mid  blinding  tears  the  by-gone  years 
With  all  their  hopes  come  back  again. 

Oh,  who  can  yet  the  time  forget 

When  life  was  voung  and  hearts  were  gay? 
And  who  so  glad  he  finds  not  sad 

The  rhyming  of  a  rainy  day? 


OUR  FORI- K A'  POLICY. 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  MERRY. 


Has  the  GoYernment  of  the  United  States  a  foreign 
policy? 

The  question  may  well  be  asked,  for  upon  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  nation  is  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  its  in- 
fluence among  other  powers,  its  prosperity,  and  the  re- 
spect of  its  own  citizens.  When  a  government  loses  the 
respect  of  its  citizens  it  is  on  the  road  to  dissolution ;  and 
when  it  ceases  to  protect  the  citizen  abroad  it  fails  in  one 
of  its  most  important  duties. 

Washington's  "  Farewell  Address  "  contained  an  ex- 
pression on  our  foreign  policy  which  answered  well  the 
necessities  of  our  infant  republic,  and  which  has  become 
traditional.  "  Entangling  alliances"  our  country  has  al- 
ways wisely  avoided.  Isolated  from  the  powerful  nations 
of  Europe  by  the  stormy  Atlantic,  and  with  the  broad 
Pacific  between  us  and  the  Orient,  it  has  not  been  diffi- 
cult heretofore  to  maintain  a  policy  of  rigid  neutrality  in 
foreign  affairs,  regardless  of  what  may  have  been  the  sym- 
pathies of  our  citizens.  The  telegraph  and  the  com- 
pound-engine, however,  make  this  task  more  difficult  year 
by  year;  the  power,  wealth  and  influence  of  the  country 
have  immensely  increased;  and  the  questions  arise  under 
these  circumstances,  Has  our  country  a  foreign  polit  y? 
and,  if  so.  how  can  it  be  outlined? 

Without  a  regularly  organized  diplomatic  corps— our 
representatives  abroad  appointed  for  political  service  to 
the  dominant  party  at  home,  irrespective  of  capacity  or 
fitness,  and  frequently  in  defiance  of  a  recognized  defi- 
ciency in  both — liable  to  removal  with  every  change  of 
administration  at  home — how  can  we  expect  the  foreign 
relations  of  our  government  to  be  properly  administered? 
Thus,  if  we  had  a  definite  foreign  policy  we  should  not 
be  in  a  position  to  creditably  enforce  it,  for  blunders 
which  might  produce  no  serious  results  at  home  might  be 
productive  of  disastrous  complications  abroad.  Civil 
service  reform  is  nowhere  more  needed  in  our  country 
than  in  our  diplomatic  service.  The  country  can  never 
be  properly  represented  abroad  by  local  politicians,  with- 
out experience,  and  frequently  utterly  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  our  position  abroad  arises  from 
our  very  lax  naturalization  laws.  Given  the  disloyal  for- 
eign subject,  and  too  shortly  after  we  have  the  meddling, 
officious  American  citizen  seeking  to  embroil  his  adopted 
country  in  the  domestic  difficulties  of  the  land  to  which 
he  has  foresworn  allegiance  ;  regarding  his  American  cit- 
izenship as  the  shield  behind  which  he  may  assault  his 
native  government— a  secondary  proposition,  assumed 
for  a  purpose. 

In  modern  society,  as  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
individual  increase  his  duties  and  obligations  to  society  are 
enlarged.  So  it  is  with  modern  nations.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  our  country  should  have  a  foreign  policy ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  indicate  its  main  features— founded, 
as  they  should  be,  on  the  immortal  sentiment  of  the  mar- 
tyred Lincoln :  "  With  charity  for  all  and  with  malice 
toward  none." 

First — The  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty  and  property 
of  bona  fide  American  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Second — The  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce  by 
wise  legislation,  sending  our  flag  over  our  own  ships  to 
the  uttermost  seas. 

Third — A  firm  determination  to  protect  our  national 
prestige,  to  enforce  respect  for  our  country,  even  if  we 
have  to  fight  to  maintain  it. 

Fourth — A  consistent  and  honorable  deference  to  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  always  avoiding  action  which  may 
induce  enmity,  unless  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  self-respect. 

Fifth— A  watchful  regard  for  the  safety  of  republican 
government  on  this  continent,  remembering  always  that 


the  general  policy  of  European  powers  is  aggressive,  and 
that  a  successful  republic  is  a  standing  menace  to  mon- 
archical institutions:  in  other  words, a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  demanding  that  American  nation- 
alities shall  control  the  political  destinies  of  the  American 
continent — a  political  necessity  of  our  position,  offensive 
only  to  the  enemies  of  free  government. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  sadly 
failed  in  its  duty  to  its  citizens  abroad  is  a  fact  so  patent 
that  it  has  become  a  national  reproach  and  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  action  of  the  British  Government.  The 
present  Administration  is  in  this  respect  equally  at  fault 
with  its  predecessors,  irrespective  of  party.  It  is  time 
that  American  citizenship  should  have  a  value  abroad. 
Thus  far,  except  in  rare  cases,  it  has  been  practically 
worthless;  for  while  it  is  true  that  a  tedious  diplomatic 
correspondence  has  frequently  followed  undeserved  injury 
to  our  citizens  abroad,  the  results  have  almost  without 
exception  been  negative  in  character  and  no  practical 
com[)ensation  for  the  serious  injuries  inflicted. 

The  extension  of  our  foreign  maritime  commerce  is  a 
necessity  to  which  the  whole  country  is  awakening. 
Commercial  influence  has  many  advantages  over  a  purely 
military  display,  of  power,  although  one  should  accom- 
pany the  other.  No  interest  is  so  powerful  as  self-interest ; 
and  commerce,  recognizing  no  nationality  or  creed, 
creates  and  maintains  commercial  friendships,  which  are 
at  once  a  bond  of  peace  and  a  source  of  mutual  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  extension  of  our  commercial  marine 
also  secures  a  foundation  for  the  personnel  of  a  naval 
force,  without  which  no  vigorous  comprehensive  foreign 
policy  can  be  fully  successful;  for  many  occasions  will 
arise  where  a  timely  display  of  the  ability  to  defend  is 
more  influential  than  folios  of  diplomatic  correspondence. 
The  commanders  of  our  naval  vessels  and  our  consular 
representatives  should  have  definite  instructions  as  to 
their  duty  in  such  cases,  and  should  be  supported  by  the 
Government  when  they  assume  the  authority  which 
should  be  given  them  to  protect  American  citizens  and 
their  property.  The  American  people  will  never  fail  to 
uphold  their  Government  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
to  bona  fide  citizens.    None  others  have  any  claim. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  third  and  fourth  [joints 
named  is  unnecessary.  The  propriety  of  both  no  one 
will  question,  while  the  advantage  ot  a  national  policy 
which  enforces  respect  for  our  rights  while  respecting  the 
rights  of  others  is  apparent.  No  aggressive  power  can 
steadfastly  pursue  the  national  policy  herein  delineated ; 
but  our  country  should  not  be  aggressive.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  advance  rapidly  enough  in  wealth  and  power,  if 
we  are  true  to  ourselves,  without  an  aggressive  policy  such 
as  to-day  and  always  characterizes  European  nationali- 
ties. We  may  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  the 
assertion  that  we  should  neither  practice  nor  permit  ag- 
gression in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  The 
principles  of  justice  should  control  our  foreign  policy. 

The  last  pro[>osition  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  paper, 
and  necessitates  a  careful  review,  for  we  enter  upon  con- 
tested ground  and  assume  a  position  as  a  nation  the  pro- 
priety of  which  is  at  times  questioned  by  other  powers. 
What,  then,  is  our  idea  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so-called ; 
how  shall  we  enforce  its  practical  application ;  what  are 
its  advantages;  why  the  necessity  for  its  enforcement; 
where  and  when  has  it  been  violated,  and  what  results  are 
likely  to  follow  such  violation? 

Broadly  stated,  the  leading  principle  enunciated  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Monroe,  as  set  forth  in  the 
presidential  message  of  December  2,  1823,  may  be  formu- 
lated in  the  assertion — The  American  continent  for  Ameri- 
can nationalities;  with  the  reservation  that  "  with  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere." 

The  history  of  Germany  in  Schkswig-Holstein,  of 
England  in  Egypt,  India  and  Southern  Africa,  of  France 
in  Mexico,  Madagascar,  Algiers  and  Cochin  China,  im- 
itated by  all  European  powers  in  accordance  with  their 
ability,  affords  us  abundant  proof  of  their  aggressive  for- 
eign policy.  They  are  land-hungry,  depending  upon  the 
sword  and  secret  diplomacy  for  its  acquisition.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  recognized  national  sentiment  known  as  the 
Monroe  1  )octrine  has  prevented  recent  aggressiveness  on 
the  American  continent,  except  in  Mexico  when  the 
nation  was  struggling  with  domestic  enemies,  and  at  Pan- 
ama when  the  Administration  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned our  traditional  policy,  preferring  to  engage  itself 
in  securing  its  own  succession  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
national  welfare.  Returning  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
hereafter,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Garfield  Administration,  and  to  the  foreign  policy 
then  initiated— and  subsequently  ignominiously  aban- 
doned when  the  assassin's  hand  placed  the  present  Ex- 
ecutive in  power  and  Frelinghuysen  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Chili  had  declared  war  against  Peru  and  Bolivia — a  war 
of  aggression  and  territorial  conquest.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Peru — her  heavy  indebtedness  to  European  cap- 
italists, and  her  hypothecated  securities  for  this  indebt- 
edness—rendered probable  an  attempt  at  European 
intervention  when  the  day  of  settlement  arrived.  The 
day  is  at  hand  and  the  intervention  is  a  matter  of  record  ! 
Secretary  Blaine  was  not  slow  to  forecast  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  case.    It  was  obvious  that  unless  we  used 


our  friendly  offices  between  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
conflict,  with  the  view  of  so  preserving  the  autonomy  of 
the  Peruvian  republic  that  it  could  discharge  its  financial 
obligations  to  European  capitalists,  European  powers 
would  ultimately  intervene  on  behalf  of  their  subjects. 
Aside  from  this,  it  was  proper  that  our  friendly  mediation 
should  have  been  offered  to  the  powers  interested;  it 
could  work  no  harm,  and  it  might  have  been  the  means 
of  speedily  ending  the  bloody  struggle.  In  the  pursuance 
of  a  foreign  policy  which  all  patriotic  Americans  will  sup- 
port, the  Garfield  Administration  dispatched  a  specially 
accredited  embassy  to  the  republics  involved,  and  it  had 
entered  upon  its  duties  when  the  bullet  of  the  assassin 
cut  short  the  career  of  Garfield. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  which  secures  our  respect  for 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  adherence  to  a 
line  of  policy  which  always  protects  the  prestige  and 
interests  of  the  empire.  Even  when  a  change  of  ministry 
occurs  which  has  been  occasioned  by  a  radical  divergence 
in  foreign  policy,  the  incoming  ministry  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  deposed  Government  until  it  can  recede 
gracefully,  without  loss  of  prestige  or  national  interests. 
How  ignoble  was  the  course  of  the  present  Administration 
in  the  Peruvian  question  is  now  a  matter  of  record.  In 
such  haste  was  the  head  of  the  State  Department  to 
abandon  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  that  the  informa- 
tion of  its  abandonment  reached  our  embassy  through  its 
diplomatic  adversaries !  That  fatal  step,  that  ignomin- 
ious timidity,  has  probably  sown  the  seed  for  carnage  in 
the  future.  Our  embassy  returned  disgraced  by  their 
own  Government  to  a  country  equally  disgraced  by  an 
accidental  Executive  and  Secretary  of  State.  The  Chilian 
republic,  flushed  with  victory,  vaunted  its  ability  to  sub- 
jugate'us  if  necessary.  The  journals  of  its  cities  made 
American  citizenship  a  reproach  and  ridiculed  our  pre- 
tensions. They  intimated  that  the  bombardment  of  San 
Francisco  might  be  a  necessity  of  the  near  future.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  become  a  fact;  a 
temporary  castigation  would  have  been  a  benefit  to  us, 
and  we  deserved  it.  And  how  about  Peru  and  Bolivia? 
Abandoned  by  our  Government,  after  we  had  encouraged 
them  to  hope  for  our  intervention,  they  have  the  bitter 
experience  of  our  national  worthlessness  as  a  friend  and 
of  the  criminal  timidity  of  an  Administration  which  on 
the  diplomatic  field  turns  its  back  to  the  enemy.  Thus 
we  incurred  the  enmity  of  Chili  as  well  as  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia;  destroyed  our  national  influence  and  prestige  on 
-the  west  coast  of  South  America— a  thinly  disguised  con- 
tempt properly  describing  the  present  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  all  three  republics.  Truly, 
this  was  a  crime  against  our  country  of  which  we  shall 
reap  the  bitter  fruit.  Mark  the  result.  After  a  long  and 
bloody  war  the  time  of  settlement  comes,  and  four  Euro- 
pean powers  intervene  as  to  its  details  while  our  country 
is  silent ! 

Let  us  leave  this  scene  of  our  national  disgrace  and  ex- 
amine the  status  of  affairs  a  little  nearer  home,  in  the 
United  States  of  Colombia — especially  at  the  Panama 
Isthmus.  When  it  was  announced  that  a  French  organ- 
ization, having  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  concession 
in  Nicaragua,  was  about  to  commence  the  construction 
of  a  ship-canal  at  Panama,  our  Government  took  little  or 
no  interest  in  the  matter.  But  subsequently  the  attention 
of  the  country  being  directed  thereto,  the  Administration 
sent  a  protocol  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  by  which  our  national  position  was  to  be  im- 
proved and  our  influence  retained.  Results  proved,  how- 
ever, that  our  action  was  too  late.  French  influences  and 
French  money  were  already  dominant  at  Bogota  and  the 
protocol  was  rejected  by  the  Colombian  Government; 
since  which,  so  far  as  the  public  are  informed,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  secure  our  national  rights  on  the  Pan- 
ama Isthmus.  The  astute  diplomacy  of  Count  De  Les- 
seps  which,  among  other  brilliant  moves,  made  a  Western 
politician,  then  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  agent 
of  the  French  canal  company,  by  appointment  on  a  large 
salary  as  President  of  a  so-called  "American  branch;  "( 
the  appointment  of  Roscoe  Conkling  at  New  York  and 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  at  Washington  as  special  attorneys; 
these  were  all  parts  of  a  scheme  backed  by  the  liberal  use 
of  French  money  to  prevent  energetic  action  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  in  Panama  canal  affairs  and  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy  therewith  connected. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  express  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  success  of  the  French  attempt  at  the  Pan4 
ama  Isthmus.  The  Pacific  Coast,  in  a  commercial  sense, 
suffers  intensely  for  the  want  of  such  a  work,  to  some  gx-  ' 
tent  irrespective  of  location,  and  Americans  can  but  ad- 
mire the  pluck  and  energy  of  the  great  Frenchman,  who 
intends  to  stop  at  no  obstacles  that  money,  engineering 
talent  and  diplomatic  tact  can  overcome.  One  stands 
amazed  at  the  blind  confidence  placed  in  this  hazardous 
project  solely  because  of  its  promoter.  Whether  he  sue- 
ceeds  or  not  does  not  affect  the  views  herein  presented  to 
the  reader. 

The  purchase  of  the  Panama  railroad  was  a  necessity 
of  the  situation,  and  although  now  exclusively  French., 
property  it  still  maintains  the  cover  of  an  American  or- 
ganization as  a  diplomatic  advantage.  As  French  inter- 
ests on  the  Isthmus  increased  American  interests  natur- 
ally decreased.  French  employes  gradually  displaced  . 
American,  locomotives  had  the  American  names. painted 
over  and  French  ones  replaced  them;  even  the  plat- 
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form  coal-cars,  originally  dignified  with  only  a  distinctive 
number,  now  bear  the  legend  charbon  in  large  yellow  let- 
ters. The  local  papers  are  published  partly  in  French, 
French  is  the  official  language,  and  French  influences 
alone  control  both  on  the  Isthmus  and  at  the  capital, 
having  completely  displaced  American  interests  and  influ- 
ences. The  French  railroad  can  now  discriminate  in 
favor  of  French  steamship  lines,  which  it  is  announced 
semiofficially  are  soon  to  cover  connecting  routes. 

The  French  policy  is  plainly  discernible— a  repetition 
of  the  French  occupation  in  Mexico,  but  this  time  with 
commercial  influences  in  the  van  and  the  French  soldier 
in  the  rear.  The  disgraceful  example  of  our  Peruvian 
policy  and  our  supinenesson  the  Panama  canal  question 
have  utterly  destroyed  our  prestige  and  national  influence 
in  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  We  are  here  super- 
seded by  the  French,  and  our  apathetic  conduct  has 
probably  laid  the  foundation  of  a  deadly  struggle  in  the 
near  future.  We  grope  blindly  onward,  engaged  in  the 
presidential  succession. 

Let  us  now  leave  this  sorry  exhibit  of  national  policy 
and  see  how  our  Government  stands  in  the  five  Central 
American  republics.  There  we  find  matters  in  a  transi- 
tion state,  but  with  the  present  foreign  policy  there  is  lit- 
tle hope  that  we  shall  not  soon  find  there  also,  nearer  to 
our  own  country,  European  commercial  and  political  in- 
fluence in  control,  adverse  to  our  interests. 

The  Central  American  republics  have  united  on  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  have  at  this 
time  Senor  Don  Antonio  Batres,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Guatemala,  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua,  accredited  as  a  special  envoy  from  the  five 
Central  American  republics,  including  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras,  for  the  special  purpose  of  inviting  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  join  them  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  interoceanic 
canal.  Nicaragua  has  guaranteed  three  per  cent  net 
earnings  for  twenty  years  after  construction  on  $20,000,000, 
Salvador  on  $18,000,000,  and  Costa  Rica  on  $15,000,000, 
making  a  total  guarantee  on  $53,000,000,  with  two  repub- 
lics yet  to  hear  from,  their  legislative  bodies  not  having 
met  to  consider  the  financial  question.  These  five  sister 
republics  ask  the  United  States,  with  wealth  and  interests 
immensely  larger,  to  join  in  the  increase  of  this  guarantee, 
which  insures  speedy  construction,  with  the  expressed 
decision  that  if  we  allow  this  interoceanic  highway  to 
pass  trom  our  friendly  control  the  republics  making  us 
the  proposition  will  make  similar  proposals  in  Europe  and 
thus  secure  construction  under  European  (probably  Eng- 
lish or  German)  auspices. 

Their  action  has  a  peculiar  significance  otherwise. 
The  Panama  canal  question  naturally  attracts  much 
more  attention  and  investigation  in  Central  America  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Governments  of  these  re- 
publics have  evidently  little  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
Panama  project,  whereas  they  know  the  Nicaragua  route 
to  be  comparatively  economical  and  eminently  facile  of 
execution.  Besides  this,  they  retain  a  remembrance  of 
the  French  occupation  in  Mexico,  and  wish  to  avoid  any 
pretext  for  it  in  Central  America.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
reason  why  De  Lesseps  was  refused  the  right  of  construc- 
tion in  Nicaragua. 

Although  the  mission  of  Senor  Batres  is  not  generally 
known  in  this  country,  its  importance  is  recognized  at 
Washington,  and  it  is  deemed  hardly  possible  that  the 
Administration  will  allow  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  as  would  be  involved  by  a  negative 
result  to  the  joint  request  of  our  sister  republics.  In  a 
recent  letter  from  President  Cardenas  of  Nicaragua  to 
the  writer  the  following  remarks  occur.  After  alluding  to 
the  special  mission  of  Senor  Batres  as  a  final  effort  to  se- 
cure speedy  construction  under  American  auspices,  he 
adds: 

"  In  the  imperative  necessity  of  procuring  as  soon  as 
possible  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Isthmus,  on  which 
this  country  and  all  Central  America  have  founded  very 
ardent  hopes,  I  extremely  regret  that  what  is  occurring 
will  oblige  us  to  obtain  outside  of  the  United  States  those 
who  will  take  charge  of  this  enterprise.  Our  preference 
for  the  Americans  has  been  manifested,  and  we  shall  only 
cease  entertaining  it  when  they  show  us  that  it  is  of  no 
importance." 

The  results  of  this  mission  will  soon  be  known  to  the 
American  people.  Admitting  French  success  at  Panama 
or  otherwise,  our  country  will  indeed  have  had  its  most 
important  interests  sacrificed  if  it  permits  another  Furo- 
pean  nationality  to  control  the  Nicaragua  route.  In  fact 
it  will  ultimately  have  to  fight  for  what  it  now  refuses  to 
accept,  or  become  a  third-rate  power.  We  leave  this  part 
of  our  subject  with  the  inquiry,  Will  the  vacillating  and 
timid  foreign  policy  which  controlled  at  Peru  and  Pana- 
ma find  its  counterpart  in  Nicaragua?  Every  patriotic 
American  heart  must  answer,  God  and  our  country 
forbid! 

Leaving  the  American  continent,  let  us  turn  to  Euro- 
pean courts  and  see  how  our  foreign  policy  is  there  de- 
veloped. It  is  true  that  we  have  interests  of  less  vital 
importance  there  at  this  time,  but  the  Lasker  incident 
furnishes  a  lesson  of  weak  diplomacy  which  does  us  no 
honor.  Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Mr.  Sargent, 
he  represented  a  friendly  power,  and  deserved  polite  and 
friendly  treatment.    If  for  serious  personal  reasons  an 


unacceptable  envoy,  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  to  have  informally  and  indirectly  so  in- 
formed our  Government ;  but  on  an  occasion  when  our 
Minister  was  not  at  all  in  fault  he  was  ignored  in  his 
official  capacity,  while  our  House  of  Representatives  was 
insulted  by  a  return  thereto  of  an  official  document  in- 
tended as  a  compliment.  True,  it  may  have  been  in  bad 
taste;  but  unless  there  was  evidence  of  bad  intention 
also,  it  deserved  a  respectable  reception.  Under  these 
circumstances  one  would  have  imagined  that  Sargent 
would  have  been  ordered  to  leave  Germany  and  a  vacant 
embassy.  This  would  have  been  consistent  and  proper. 
But,  as  if  to  avoid  showing  even  the  semblance  of  re- 
sentment, he  was  ordered  to  St.  Petersburg.  There  need 
be  little  further  on  this  subject  than  the  remark  that  the 
State  Department  deceives  itself  if  it  imagines  that  the 
German  court  or  the  German  Chancellor  entertain  any 
respect  either  for  our  diplomacy  or  our  diplomatic  agents. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  subject  further.  American 
diplomacy  has  a  few  brilliant  pages.  The  illustrious 
names  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  William  H.  Seward 
are  dear  to  every  American  heart,  but  the  recent  history 
of  our  State  Department  is  chiefly  a  record  of  vacillation, 
indecision  and  weakness  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  The 
American  people,  engrossed  in  the  turmoil  and  ceaseless 
energy  of  their  daily  pursuits,  have  been  very  negligent  of 
this  important  question.  In  the  absorbing  interests  with- 
in our  borders  they  are  active  and  have  already  proven 
their  devotion  to  principle,  but  they  have  generally  not 
recognized  the  fact  that  those  interests  may  any  day  be 
sacrificed  by  a  collision  with  foreign  powers  resulting 
from  such  a  foreign  policy  as  has  been  delineated.  We 
may  be  certain  that  we  have  no  true  national  friends  ex- 
cept Switzerland  and  the  American  republics;  and  the 
latter,  as  has  been  shown,  we  have  partially  alienated. 
We  may  be  certain,  also,  that  our  example  is  a  standing 
menace  to  monarchical  institutions.  Our  continued  suc- 
cess and  national  prosperity  are  regarded  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  nothing  wrould  please  them  so  much  as  our 
national  destruction.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  no  longer 
drift  on  the  tide  of  national  diplomacy.  It  becomes  us 
to  adopt  a  foreign  policy,  cautious  and  self-respecting,  but 
one  that  will  always  demonstrate  our  readiness  to  resent 
aggression.  And  above  all,  in  the  name  of  the  duty  we 
owe  to  "  the  Government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people" 
let  us  rigidly  insist  that  American  nationalities  shall  con- 
trol the  destinies  of  the  American  continent.  Our  Euro- 
pean neighbors  are  land-hungry.  Let  them  look  elsewhere 
than  on  this  continent  for  it.  An  abandonment  of  this 
policy  is  an  abandonment  of  our  birthright,  and  no  Ad- 
ministration can  hope  for  the  respect  of  the  American 
people  that  fails  to  enforce  the  so-called  Monroe  Doctrine. 


The  professional  complexionists  drive  a  flourishing 
trade  in  London  and  Paris.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that 
they  have  "given  conscientious  study  to  the  human  skin 
ana  the  Greek  method  of  treatment,"  and  they  contrac 
to  take  charge  of  the  customer's  face  during  the  gay  sea- 
son, making  it  up  if  necessary  or  simply  treating  the  skin 
with  delicate  and  uninjurious  washes  to  offset  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  gas,  heat,  late  suppers  and  hours.  When  the  skin 
is  healthy  they  apply  friction,  as  did  the  Greeks,  to  keep 
it  so.  English  society  girls  never,  it  is  said,  during  the 
gay  season  eat  a  particle  of  fat,  as  it  is  supposed  to  injure 
the  polish  of  the  skin.  All  the  preparations  of  the  com- 
plexionists are  alleged  to  be  approved  by  the  Paris  Medi- 
cal Academy.  It  is  written  that  even  men  go  to  them. 
They  are  busy  ever)' day  from  five  p.  M.  until  ten  at  night, 
and  each  person  is  received  and  treated  alone,  the  rooms 
being  partitioned  off  with  curtains.  All  of  the  little  apart- 
ments are  lighted  with  wax  tapers.  Elder-flower  water  is 
extensively  used.  The  belles  say  they  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  employ  a  complexionist  just  as  they  do  a 
hairdresser. — Progress. 

There  is  a  neat  story  told  of  a  lady  whose  husband  had 
a  very  small  foot,  of  which  he  was  extremely  proud.  She 
flattered  him  and  encouraged  his  vanity,  so  that  every 
time  he  bought  tighter  and  tighter  shoes.  It  was  excruci- 
ating pain  to  go  aoout  in  them,  but  he  would  not  confess 
it.  However,  when  he  reached  home  in  the  evening  his 
slippers  were  such  a  welcome  relief  that  it  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  induce  him  to  go  out  after  dinner.  From  a  great 
club  man  he  became  noted  for  his  domestic  habits. 
Madam  smiled  to  herself  but  said  nothing. 


A  young  fellow  who  was  lately  apprehended  at  Perth 
for  a  theft  in  a  neighboring  town,  when  taken  to  the  Fis- 
cal's  office  for  recognition  had  the  acuteness  to  observe 
that  the  key  of  the  door  was  in  the  outside  of  the  lock. 
After  the  investigation  had  proceeded  a  short  time,  the 
culprit  suddenly  dashed  past  the  officers,  and  gaining  the 
door,  passed  out,  locking  the  whole  officials  in.  The 
window  not  looking  into  the  street,  the  rascal  got  clear 
off  before  the  astonished  party  inside  could  effect  their 
liberation. 


"  What  makes  your  horse  go  so  slow?"  asked  a  tourist 
one  clay,  in  the  (Men  of  the  Downs,  Ireland,  of  his  Celtic 
Jehu.  "It  is  out  of  rcspict  to  the  bayutiful  sanery,  yer 
Honor — he  wants  ye  to  see  it  all.  And  thin,  he's  an  in- 
tilligent  baste,  and  appreciates  good  company,  an*  wants 
to  kape  the  like  o'  ye  in  beloved  Ireland  as  long  as  he  can." 


Bishop  Wilberforce,  more  remarkable  generally  for  bit- 
terness than  sweetness  of  observation,  once  observed,  in 
speaking  of  the  lovable  nature  of  Dr.  Jacobson,  who  lias 
recently  retired  from  the  see  of  Chester,  "I  have  often 
heard  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  I  never  knew 
which  was  the  cow  until  I  met  with  Jacobson." 


LITERARY  MENTION. 


The  word  "month  "  is  said  to  be  the  sole  unrhymable 
monosyllable  in  the  English  language. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Revised  Old  Testament  will  be 
ready  for  publication  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

It  is  said  of  Queen  Victoria  that  she  writes  better  in 
German  than  she  does  in  English.    It  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

The  essays  and  speeches  of  the  late  Judge  Jere  S. 
Black  are  to  be  published  in  two  volumes,  edited  by 
his  son. 

George  William  Curtis  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there 
is  no  important  literary  project  afoot  either  in  Europe  or 
America. 

Buddhism  is  the  latest  fashionable  caprice  in  London 
and  Paris,  the  votaries  in  the  latter  city  proposing  to 
build  a  temple. 

Edmund  About,  as  man  of  letters  and  journalist,  has 
made  a  million  of  dollars  by  his  novels,  his  essays,  and 
most  of  all,  his  newspaper. 

"  Getting  into  hot  water,"  like  the  kindred  phrase,  "Go- 
ing to  pot,"  is  a  relic  of  the  barbarous  punishment  of  boil- 
ing to  death,  which  was  inflicted  on  poisoners  in  the  olden 
times. 

The  following  singular  definition  of  thunder  occurs  in 
the  seventeenth  edition  of  Bailey's  Dictionary,  1750: 
"  Thunder  (Dunder,  Sax.,  etc.),  a  noise  known  by  per- 
sons not  deaf." 

Edmund  H.  Yates,  the  editor  of  the  London  World, 
has  been  condemned  to  four  months  in  prison  for  libeling 
the  Earl  of  Londsdale.  The  judgment  has  been  respited 
pending  an  appeal  upon  a  point  of  law. 

"They  call  a  horse  a  shovel  (cheval),  they  teach  it  so  in  school; 

They  call  a  hat  a  chapel ;  they  call  a  crowd  a  fool ; 

Chaises  pass  for  chairs;  for  letters  they  sav  billies; 

They  call  their  mothers  mares,  and  all  their  daughters  fillies." 

—  Unknmvn  French  Scholar. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  spoke  harshly  of  Mrs.  Montague's 
essay  on  Shakespeare,  but  admitting  that  he  had  not  read 
it  ali.  "  But  when  I  take  up  the  end  of  a  web  and  find 
it  pack-thread,  I  do  not  expect  by  looking  further  to  find 
embroidery." 

European  literary  circles  are  excited  over  the  discovery 
of  certain  rolls  of  parchment  alleged  to  be  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  Mosaic  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  Arabia,  on  the  route 
taken  by  the  Israelites  after  their  flight  from  Egypt  toward 
Palestine.  Forgery  is  suspected,  as  Shappira's  memory 
is  still  green. 

London,  with  its  one  free  library  to  every  half-million 
of  the  population,  contrasts  badly  with  Paris,  which  re- 
joices both  in  free  municipal  libraries  and  also  in  free 
libraries  attached  to  the  communal  schools.  The  Pre- 
fecture of  the  Seine  is  going  to  establish  a  large  library  in 
addition  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  entirely  devoted  to 
industrial  and  technical  works. 

Maurice  Thompson  inaugurates  a  serial  in  St.  Nicho- 
las for  May.  Its  author  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  hopelessly  ambitious  aim  of  setting  at  rest  the 
vexed  question  of  guns  for  small  boys.  Though  this  be 
impossible,  the  attempt  will  be  interesting.  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge tells  the  adventures  of  a  young  naturalist  who  tried 
to  secure  "The  Scarlet  Tanager." 

Richard  Grant  White  having  asserted  that  a  sense 
of  humor  is  the  rarest  of  qualities  in  woman,  Miss  Alice 
Wellington  Rollins  replies  that  "  the  rarest  of  all  things  is 
a  woman  without  humor,"  and  fortifies  her  statement  by 
many  references  to  classic  and  contemporaneous  litera- 
ture, "  of  course  not  intending  to  commemorate  the  women 
who  have  unconsciously  made  themselves  ridiculous." 

The  Saturday  Rrciav,  commenting  upon  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's new  volume  containing  his  dramatic  poems, 
"  The  Cud  "  and  "  The  Falcon,"  says:  "  It  is  only  the 
most  obvious  truism  to  say  that  neither  of  these  little 
works  can  enhance  Lord  Tennyson's  reputation.  The 
poet  has  exhibited  in  '  Maud  '  and  'The  Idylls  of  the 
King'  a  dramatic  power  incomparably  truer  and  deeper 
than  is  discernible  in  the  present  volume." 

T.  B.  Aldrich,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
lately  said  to  a  friend,  regarding  the  general  impression 
that  the  contributors  of  that  magazine  formed  a  close 
corporation,  that  almost  no  number  of  the  magazine  has 
ever  appeared  which  did  not  contain  one  or  two  hitherto 
unknown  names.  It  was  in  the  same  number  that,  after 
many  failures,  W.  D.  Howells  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  their  first  accepted  poems  printed, 
both  have  since  sat  in  the  editorial  chair. 

In  every  age,  says  the  London  Academy,  women  have 
been  excelled  in  poetry  by  men.  Coleridge  used  to  say 
that  a  woman's  head  was  generally  over  ears  in  her  heart, 
and  if  the  heart  be  the  seat  of  poetry,  women  ought,  on 
hypothesis,  to  be  the  best  poets.  But  to  employ  Mr. 
Robertson's  simile,  it  is  experience  filtering  through  the 
heart  that  gives  us  great  poetry;  and  of  the  deepest  and 
widest  experience  women,  in  the  nature  of  our  social  life, 
know  less  than  men.  They  arc  often,  endowed  with  a 
larger  capacity  for  joyousncss,  and  sometimes  with  a 
deeper  well  of  potentiality  for  suffering,  but  they  see  less 
and  feel  less  than  the  other  sex ;  and  because  they  live  less 
they  must  be  less  great  where  greatness  dc|>cnds  largely 
on  great  experience.  Mr.  Robertson  urges  other  rea- 
sons for  the  poetic  inferiority  of  women,  and  prominent 
among  these  is  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  the  do- 
mestic mission  of  women  which  makes  children  the 
best  poems  that  Providence  meant  to  produce.  This  is 
not  begging  the  question.  True,  it  may  be  that  no  less 
than  sixty  women  are  now  living  who  write  verse  that 
would  have  made,  in  some  sort,  the  reputations  of  as 
many  men  as  many  years  ago.  But  to  the  clear  question  : 
Have  women  been  excelled  by  men  in  poetry?  no  amount 
of  chivalry  will  enable  a  critic  to  give  any  but  a  blunt  and 
barberous  reply. 
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A  HARD  MASS  TO  SHAKE. 

We  were,  until  a  week  ago,  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
San  Francisco  Senator  who  should  come  home  at  the  end 
of  the  extra  session  with  railroad  money  in  his  pockets 
would  be  in  danger  of  getting  his  neck  stretched,  or  at 
least  of  being  run  out  of  town.  Now  we  arc  convinced 
that  the  entire  delegation  could  safely  march  up  Kearny 
street  behind  a  brass  band,  each  carrying  the  gains  of  the 
session  openly  in  a  canvas  sack.  We  acknowledge  that 
we  did  not  understand  the  temper  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  nearly  so  well  as  the  Senators  do  who  believe 
that  they  can  without  peril  to  themselves  make  merchan- 
dise of  their  votes.  We  fancied  that  San  Francisco  was 
boiling  with  suppressed  wrath  because  most  of  her  Sena- 
tors had  sold  themselves  to  the  railroad  company.  We 
believed  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  this  city 
was  outraged  by  the  conduct  of  men  who  have  openly 
broken  publicly  given  pledges,  and  advertised  themselves 
as  scoundrels  to  whom  the  obligation  of  a  promise  is 
nothing,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  duty  is  dead,  and  who 
do  not  know  what  shame  is.  But  we  know  now  that  we 
were  mistaken.  If  the  Senators  should  march  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  with  their  bribes  in  their  hands, 
the  chances  are  that  the  San  Francisco  public  would 
laugh  at  the  humor  of  the  proceeding,  and  applaud  the 
representatives  for  their  pluck  in  thus  proving  how  hollow- 
have  been  all  the  threats  of  violence  against  them. 

The  new  light  has  come  to  us  from  what  the  Examiner, 
the  chief  Democratic  organ,  described  as  the  "  great  out- 
pouring of  the  people  "  at  Union  Hall  last  Saturday 
night.  The  outpouring  was  the  mass-meeting  called  as 
a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  convention  composed  of 
a  committee  from  every  one  of  the  Democratic  clubs  of 
the  city.  The  object  of  the  demonstration  was  to  "  speak 
in  thunder-tones  "  to  the  San  Francisco  Senators,  and 
warn  them  that  treason  to  their  constituents  would  not  be 
tolerated.  Surely  if  the  people  of  San  Francisco  were 
at  all  in  earnest  in  wishing  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  felt  any  real 
horror  at  being  represented  in  the  Legislature  by  bribe- 
taking perjurers,  there  would  not  have  been  room  in 
Union  Hall  for  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  citizens  who  would 
have  flocked  there  to  make  their  protest  against  robbery 
and  show  their  detestation  of  trust-betraying  legislators. 

But  Union  Hall  was  scarcely  half  filled,  and  the  small 
audience  was  made  up  largely  of  idlers  attracted  thither 
by  a  bonfire  and  a  brass  band.  When  the  speech-mak- 
ing was  ended,  there  were  scarcely  three  hundred  persons 
in  the  place — about  one  for  every  thousand  of  the  city's 
population.  It  was  a  melancholy,  depressing  and 
wofully  discouraging  fizzle. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  if  the  Central  Pacific  is  ever  to 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  laws  which  shall  make  it 
a  servant  of  the  people,  instead  of  an  extorting,  corrupt- 
ing and  bullying  master,  San  Francisco  must  not  be  de- 
pended upon  to  lend  a  strong  hand  toward  the  work. 
The  task  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  interior.  Here 
the  people  are  too  busy  to  give  their  united  attention  to 
anything  less  serious  than  the  opera,  and  the  dances,  feeds 
and  scandals  of  society.  The  merchants  are  cowed. 
They  dare  not  protest  against  the  humiliating  subjection 
into  which  Stanford,  Huntington  and  Crocker  have 
forced  them.  They  dare  not  complain,  though  these 
three  men  have  closed  the  Isthmus  route  to  competition, 
and  have  so  narrowed  the  Golden  Gate  that  ships  can 
hardly  squeeze  through.  Stanford,  Huntington  and 
Crocker  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  the  San  Francisco 
merchant  shall  do  business;  they  supply  him  with  lists  of 
men  from  whom  he  may  and  may  not  buy ;  they  watch 
his  movements  and  search  his  books  as  if  he  were  an 
employe  whom  they  suspected  of  dishonest  practices. 
Not  only  dare  not  the  San  Francisco  merchant  complain 
of  these  things,  but  on  occasion  he  is  required  to  come 
forward  publicly  and  say  that  he  likes  his  slavery,  and 
would  on  no  consideration  exchange  it  for  commercial 
liberty. 

The  San  Francisco  workingman  is  too  ignorant  and  dull 
to  understand  how  extortionate  railroad  charges  affect 
his  pocket.  He  docs  not  pay  the  freight  bills  to  the 
railroad  company  personally,  and  therefore  he  fancies 


that  he  does  not  pay  them  at  all.  He  is  used  to  the  high 
prices  which  the  plundered  merchant  in  self-defense 
charges,  and  what  the  workingman  is  used  to  he  can  gen- 
erally be  depended  upon  to  endure  right  along.  He  is  a 
patient  as  well  as  a  stupid  ass.  He  is  also  a  servile  crea- 
ture, whose  brutish  vanity  is  easily  tickled.  He  may 
slouch  into  a  mass-meeting  and  cheer  for  resolutions 
condemning  recreant  Senators,  but  when  the  Hon.  Tim 
McCarthy  comes  back  w  ith  full  pockets,  a  hand-shake 
and  a  drink  from  the  Senator  will  secure  the  working- 
man's  admiration,  gratitude  and  vote. 

The  small  shop-keepers,  clerks,  and  others  of  the 
multitude  of  men  who  just  escape  manual  labor,  are  too 
much  occupied  with  the  business  of  supporting  families, 
or  of  dressing  well  and  keeping  up  an  appearance  of 
belonging  to  a  higher  station  than  the  one  they  filL,  to 
have  thought  for  much  else.  Certainly  they  seem  to 
have  none  for  questions  affecting  the  general  welfare. 
They  do  not  regard  it  as  respectable  to  go  to  mass-meet- 
ings and  get  excited.  A  shallow  cynicism  colors  what 
views  they  have  of  public  affairs. 

To  this  mass  of  indifference,  ignorance,  vanity  and 
short-sighted  selfishness,  a  commonplace  and  corrupt 
press  deals  out  commonplace,  falsehood  and  flattery. 
Most  of  the  daily  newspapers  are  known  to  work  for  rail- 
road wages,  and  some  of  the  few  which  oppose  the  thiev- 
ery of  the  corporation  are  believed  to  do  it  to  serve  the 
political  ambition  or  hopeful  avarice  of  their  proprietors. 

Of  course  in  drawing  this  picture  of  San  Francisco  we 
speak  generally.  .There  are  men  in  j>olitics  here  who  are 
pure  and  sincere,  there  are  merchants  who  loathe  their 
slavery,  there  are  workingmen  who  are  intelligent  and 
awake  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  u|>on  their  class,  and  there 
are  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  keeping  shops  or  jump- 
ing counters.  But  the  leaven  is  not  enough  to  affect  the 
great  inert  mass  of  stupid,  cynical  indifference. 

The  people  of  the  inferior  must  take  the  initiative  if 
they  would  shake  off  the  rule  of  Stanford,  Huntington 
and  Crocker.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
interior  are  by  nature  a  bit  more  intelligent  or  patriotic 
than  the  people  of  the  city,  but  the  railroad  tax  falls  u|>on 
them  more  directly  than  it  does  upon  their  metropolitan 
brethren.  The  brick  is  not  passed  from  hand  to  hand  so 
often  before  it  hits  the  consumer.  Moreover,  there  are 
fewer  distractions  in  country  than  in  city  life,  and  there- 
are  better  opportunities  for  men  to  know  what  their  neigh- 
bors are  thinking  about.  Beer  is  not  so  plentiful  and 
cheap,  either.  The  rancher  who  has  been  fleeced  by 
Stanford  &  Co.'s  agent  on  a  shipment  of  produce  drives 
back  to  his  farm  to  think  and  swear  about  it.  If  he  were 
in  business  here  he  would  probably  go  to  the  beach  or 
the  ballet,  and  forget  the  outrage.  Rural  |H>liticians  are 
forced  to  keep  up  a  scream  against  railroad  villainy  in 
order  to  retain  or  get  office.  Here  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  politician  to  do  this.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
some  of  the  San  Francisco  Senators  who  scarcely  try  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  been  bribed  by  the  rail- 
road people,  will  be  reelected,  should  they  care  for  that 
vindication  of  their  course. 

And  if  the  interior  anti-monoi>olists  are  to  accomplish 
anything,  they  must  do  it  by  organization.  Stanford, 
Huntington  and  Crocker  may  safely  laugh  at  the  howling 
which  comes  up  to  them  from  a  pillaged  people,  so  long 
as  the  people  are  content  to  take  it  out  in  howling.  In 
the  present  temper  of  the  public,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  a  few  men  of  sense  and  steadiness  of  purpose  to  set  a 
ball  rolling  that  would  speedily  cave  Stanford  &  Co.  down 
the  bank.  In  every  town  in  the  state  there  are  scores  of 
citizens,  blessed  with  some  brains  and  earnestness,  who 
would  join  an  organization  having  for  its  object  the  offer- 
ing to  legislators  and  other  public  servants  the  alternative 
of  keeping  their  pre-election  promises  or  stretching 
hemp.  Without  such  an  organization,  threats  arc  useless 
and  foolish.  The  sort  of  men  who  are  at  Sacramento 
bargaining  away  the  people's  liberty  and  property  are  not 
troubled  in  the  least  by  the  physically  harmless  gale  of 
popular  indignation  that  is  whistling  about  their  ears. 
Mass-meetings  are  vain.  Strings  of  resolutions  long 
enough  to  cover  every  loot  of  rail  in  the  state  would  have 
no  effect  whatever  upon  such  men. 

A  vigilance  committee  offers  the  only  hope  of  relief, 
and  if  such  a  committee  is  to  be  formed  it  must  be  in 
the  interior.   

R.  J.  Harrison,  the  merchant  who  has  had  the  pluck  to 
stand  out  against  the  special  contract  system,  has,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  determined  to  bring  to  a  test  in  court  the  legal- 
ity of  that  form  of  railroad  discrimination.  If  the  matter 
can  be  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Field  will 
probably  have  an  opjxmunity  to  file  another  powerful  dis- 
s.-nting  opinion. 


A  WHOLESALE  HOGGING  GAME. 

The  treaty  signed  a  few  weeks  ago  by  which  England  re- 
cognizes the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  the  Congo  basin 
in  Africa  is  a  good  example  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
delicately  called  the  "  resources  of  civilization  "  employed 
by  the  European  powers  for  possessing  themselves  of  what 
does  not  belong  to  them.  On  the  face  of  the  document 
the  British  government  puts  on  an  engaging  appearance 
of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  While  the  French  ex- 
plorers arc  establishing  factories  along  the  great  African 
river,  and  inducing  native  chiefs  to  accept  the  supremacy 
of  the  French  republic,  England  disinterestedly  declares 
that  the  whole  country  belongs  of  right  to  Portugal,  and 
that  the  attempts  of  French,  Belgian  and  German  asso- 
ciations to  establish  themselves  there  arc  barefaced  law- 
lessness. Having  thus  vindicated  their  own  character, 
the  British  diplomatists  managed  to  provide  for  British 
interests  in  any  little  stealings  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
make  in  the  disputed  territory.  Europe  and  America 
have  been  called  on  in  the  language  of  virtuous  indigna- 
tion to  respect  Portuguese  rights  in  Africa,  and  then  by  a 
further  article  it  is  provided  that  British  subjects  shall 
have  the  same  rights  in  the  Portuguese  territory  as  the 
Portuguese  themselves.  A  further  provision  against  dan- 
ger of  loss  to  British  interests  is  made  by  the  stipulation 
that  British  officers  shall  accompany  every  expedition 
against  the  natives  which  Portugal  may  send  out  to  en- 
force her  authority,  while  Portuguese  officials  are  to  be 
similarly  transjwrted  as  good  lookers-on  by  the  British 
vessels  when  they  have  any  little  raids  to  make.  Consid- 
ering the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  governments,  it 
needs  no  prophet  to  tell  which  will  reap  the  lion's  share 
of  any  spoil  that  can  be  seized  on  a  large  scale.  Portugal 
is  like  a  man  of  straw  put  forward  by  a  land-grabber 
who  fears  to  apj>ear  in  his  own  name.  The  whole  tran- 
saction is  much  the  same  as  the  proceedings  of  theappro- 
priators  of  our  own  public  lands  who  swear  through  bogus 
settlers  to  cheat  the  law — the  sham  settler  receives  a  small 
bonus  for  the  use  of  his  name,  and  the  capitalist  behind 
gathers  in  the  land.  A  little  false  swearing  may  have  to 
be  done,  but  the  purchaser  has  not  to  do  it  himself. 
When  all  is  settled,  he  is  as  stanch  a  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  pro|>erty  as  England  is  of  the  law  of  nations  when 
she  addresses  the  American  government  on  the  duty  of 
suppressing  Irish  hostility  to  a  friendly  power. 

The  claim  of  Portugal  to  dominion  over  the  Congo  is 
an  old  one.  The  explorers  of  the  sixteenth  century  found- 
ed several  colonies  along  the  African  coasts  south  of  the 
equator  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Portuguese  mon- 
archy, and  the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
nearly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  claimed  as  Portu- 
guese territory  before  Portugal  was  united  with  Spain  in 
1580.  On  the  east  coast  the  Portuguese  colonies  extended 
from  Delagoa  Bay,  adjoining  the  present  Transvaal  re- 
public, to  Zanzibar,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  on  the  west  they  stretched  from  the  Namaqua  Desert 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  Their  influence  extended  far 
into  the  interior,  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  made  numer- 
ous converts  in  Congo,  who  naturally  attached  themselves 
to  their  European  instructors.  The  whole  plan  of  occu- 
pation, however,  was  different  from  that  adopted  in  Brazil. 
The  climate  was  fatal  to  Europeans,  and  the  Portuguese 
contented  themselves  with  establishing  forts  and  trading 
posts  along  the  coasts,  and  with  a  nominal  submission 
from  some  of  the  native  chiefs.  The  chief  exercise  of 
sovereignty  was,  in  fact,  the  exclusion  of  rival  traders 
from  South  Africa,  and  so  jealously  was  this  policy  carried 
out  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  great 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  a  body  of  water  equal  in  extent 
to  our  own  great  lakes,  have  become  known  to  the  outer 
world,  though  the  country  has  been  nominally  Portuguese 
territory  for  over  three  centuries. 

Whatever  power  Portugal  may  have  possessed  in  former 
days  in  Africa,  it  has  now  become  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
Since  Stanley's  exj>edition,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  Burton 
and  Speke,  the  resources  of  Central  Africa  have  been 
shown  to  be  much  greater  than  was  originally  supposed. 
Stanley  estimates  the  population  of  the  Congo  basin, 
which  embraces  about  a  million  square  miles  of  fertile 
land,  at  nearly  fifty  millions,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent  is  probably  not  inferior  to  it,  either  in  fertility  or 
[wpulation.  Several  associations  have  been  founded  in 
Europe  to  o[)en  relations  with  this  newly  revealed  region 
for  both  commerce  and  settlement.  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium  and  France  have  all  taken  a  part  in  the  enter- 
prise of  opening  up  Africa.  The  International  African 
Association,  presided  over  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
has  been  the  most  successful  so  far,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Stanley  as  chief  director.  Its  operations  have 
been  peaceful,  andj  no  attempt  has.  been  made  to  claim 
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dominion  over  the  natives,  beyond  founding  settlements 
on  purchased  lands.  Leopoldville,  which  has  been 
founded  by  Stanley  on  the  Congo,  promises  to  be  to  West 
Africa  what  Khartoum  was  to  the  Soudan  before  late 
events  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  the  surrounding  country;  but 
so  far  the  Belgian  expedition  has  been  honorably  distin- 
guished by  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  natives.  An 
Italian  adventurer,  De  Brazza,  has  been  running  an 
active  race  with  Stanley  in  the  exploration  of  the 
Congo,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  recent  French 
mania  for  foreign  conquests,  he  has  engaged  the 
government  of  the  republic  on  his  side  by  declaring 
French  protectorates  over  extensive  districts  of  inde- 
pendent territory.  French  vessels  and  troops  have  taken 
a  hand  in  his  work,  and  a  few  African  villages  have  been 
burned  and  some  natives  massacred,  with  a  view  to  the 
development  of  their  latent  capabilities  for  civilization. 
As  the  navy  of  France  is  unquestionably  strong,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  Belgian,  Italian  and  Austrian  en- 
terprises will  find  themselves  soon  surrounded  by  newly- 
made  French  territory  and  their  power  of  expansion 
nearly  cut  off.  It  may  be  that  their  own  governments 
will  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Frenc  h  to 
check  the  aggression,  but  at  present  De  Brazza  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  French  artillery  is  the  most  potent  re- 
source Of  civilization  on  the  Congo.  England  has  little 
direct  interest  in  Lower  Guinea.  To  the  north  the 
Ashantee  campaign  a  few  years  ago  made  the  reputation 
of  Sir  Garnett  Wolseley,  but  it  added  nothing  to  the 
empire.  The  Abyssinian  expedition,  which  cost  forty 
millions  of  dollars  to  release  half  a  dozen  travelers  in 
trouble,  was  a  still  more  unsatisfactory  piece  of  business, 
and  the  latest  experiences  of  the  Zulu  war,  with  its  dis- 
asters and  the  expulsion  of  the  British  forces  from  the 
Transvaal,  has  given  England  a  good  deal  of  disgust  for 
African  campaigns.  The  spectacle  of  the  French  acqui- 
sitions on  the  Congo  has,  however,  been  apparently  too 
much  for  the  English  conscience.  There  was  interna- 
tional stealing  to  be  done,  and  England  getting  none.  It 
was  too  much  for  the  honest  statesmen  of  Great  Britain. 
They  could  not  very  consistently  remonstrate  with  France 
on  the  injustice  of  her  course  while  the  crack  of  the 
Boers'  rifles  was  yet  resounding  to  the  world,  so  they  tried 
a  new  departure  and  magnanimously  declared  that  the 
territory  invaded  was  Portuguese  territory,  and  should  be 
respected  by  civilized  powers  as  such.  As  has  been  seen, 
the  claim  is  a  mere  shadowy  one,  but  still  it  gives  a  pre- 
text for  England's  interference  with  settlers  of  other 
nationalities  along  the  Congo.  In  fact  England  is  trying 
to  do  in  politics  what  a  blackmailing  attorney  does  in 
private  life  when  he  buys  up  a  pretended  c  laim  to  some- 
body else's  property.  It  is  quite  likely  that  under  the 
new  treaty  Stanley  and  the  International  Association  may 
be  dealt  with  as  it  was  attempted  to  deal  with  the  Trans- 
vaal, though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  English  and 
French  land-grabbers  will  fall  foul  of  one  another  in  their 
raids.  "  One  is  afraid  and  the  other  daresn't,"  like  many 
other  mere  private  rogues;  so  there  will  be  no  special 
Anglo-French  quarrel  on  the  Congo,  though  both  may 
join  to  rob  some  weak  neighbor. 


MR.  HEARST  AND  HIS  AMBITION. 

Everybody  in  California  has  heard  of  George  Hearst. 
He  is  a  very  rich  man,  but  we  do  not  hear  him  cursed  as 
Mr.  Crocker  and  other  predatory  millionaires  are.  This 
argues  some  unusually  good  personal  qualities  in  Mr. 
Hearst— or  rather  "Uncle  George  Hearst,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  and  good-humoredly  called.  It  is  only  of  re- 
cent years  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  come  into  general  notice. 
His  fame  grows  from  his  political  ambition.  Two  years 
ago  he  came  near  getting  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  Governorship.  It  is  understood  that  he  now  longs  to 
be  a  United  States  Senator.  As  a  means  toward  this  end, 
he  has  placed  his  purse  behind  the  most  prominent  Dem- 
ocratic organ  in  the  state. 

In  common  with  everybody  else,  we  had  heard  of  Un- 
cle George  Hearst,  but  never  had  the  honor  of  beholding 
him  until  last  Saturday  night,  at  the  wretched  failure  of  a 
mass-meeting  at  Union  Hall.  After  Mr.  Delmas  had 
ended  a  two-hour  speech  on  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  corporations  to  the  state,  Mr.  Hearst  came  for- 
ward to  show  himself.  It  was  a  ridiculous  exhibition. 
The  old  gentleman,  hungering  to  be  a  Senator,  finds  it 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  interested  in  public 
affairs.  So  he  stood  up  in  the  place  vacated  by  the 
trained  lawyer,  whose  business  it  is  to  think  and  talk,  and 
the  background  of  Mr.  Delmas's  speech  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hearst  can  neither  think  nor  talk.  It  was 
painful  as  well  as  'funny  to  >ee  tthis  amiable  old  man 


floundering  about  helplessly,  all  tangled  in  his  broken 
sentences  and  little  scraps  of  ideas.  A  sterile  mind,  a 
squeaky  voice  and  awkward  manners  are  surely  a  poor 
equipment  for  a  United  States  Senator. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  rational,  should  this  old 
gentleman  want  to  go  to  the  Senate?  1  Ie  may  be  honest, 
he  may  have  a  kind  heart,  and  have  all  the  patriotism 
that  he  can  hold,  but  why  should  he  deem  himself  suited 
to  a  public  career?  Any  friend  who  encourages  his  gro- 
tesque ambition  does  him  a  wrong,  and  any  man  who 
tells  him  that  the  politicians  think  he  has  any  qualifica- 
tion for  the  senatorial  office  but  his  money,  is  his  enemy 
and  lies  to  him.  The  worst  calamity,  next  to  death,  that 
could  happen  to  Mr.  Hearst  would  be  to  suc  ceed  in 
reaching  the  Senate.  It  would  then  be  his  bad  luc  k  to 
be  placed  on  a  pedestal  where  he  would  be  as  prominent 
and  ridiculous  as  Dr.  Cogswell  is  on  top  of  his  own  foun- 
tains. And  the  state  would  be  made  ridiculous  too.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  a  little  hole  like  Nevada,  with  her  fifty 
thousand  hard-up  inhabitants,  to  count  her  seats  in  the 
Senate  among  her  assets,  and  put  them  up  at  auction 
periodically;  but  California  has  a  million  inhabitants, 
and  is  under  no  stress  of  poverty  that  forces  her  to  make 
merc  handise  of  her  honors. 

Governor  Stoneman  is  a  poor  slick  enough  intellectu- 
ally, but  he  is  a  giant  when  compared  with  Mr.  Hearst 
if  the  latter  gentleman  gave  a  fair  sample  of  what  his 
mind  is  capable  of  at  the  Union  Hall  meeting — and  no 
one  need,  therefore,  regret  that  Stoneman,  blundering 
incapable  that  he  is,  was  preferred  by  the  San  Jose  Con- 
vention. 

Is  the  Democratic  party  of  this  state  so  poor  in  men  of 
brains  that  it  should  permit  this  aged  prattler  of  disjointed 
inanities  to  be  seriously  spoken  of  for  the  Senate? 


AN  ASSAULT  ON  MR.  BLAINE. 


The  New  York  Nation  has  courageously  thrown  itself 
before  the  Blaine  boom,  in  the  hope  of  derailing  it  and 
politic  ally  mangling  Maine's  electric  politician  before  he 
can  reach  the  National  Republican  Convention.  The 
Nation's  objection  to  Mr.  Blaine  is  that  he  is  not  an  hon- 
est man.  It  thinks  that  if  he  should  get  the  nomination 
"the  task  prescribed  for  Republican  journalists  by  the 
convention  would  not  be  the  discussion  of  great  questions 
oi  public  policy,  like  the  tariff,  or  the  civil  service,  or  the 
railroads,  or  the  currency,  but  laborious  examinations 
of  Mr.  James^  G.  Blaine's  railroad  transactions."  The 
Nation  proceeds  to  dig  into  Mr.  Blaine's  record,  and  to 
show  that  in  1869  Mr.  Blaine,  then  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  used  his  official  influence  to  secure 
for  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company 
of  Arkansas  a  renewal  of  its  land  grant,  and  succeeding, 
wrote  at  once  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  service  he  had  rendered  them,  and  finally 
secured  as  a  reward  his  appointment  as  selling  agent  for 
Maine  of  the  bonds  of  the  road  on  commission,  and  re- 
ceived a  number  of  such  bonds  as  his  percentage.  Two 
letters  of  Mr.  Blaine's,  dated  June  29  and  October  4, 
1869,  which  were  made  public,  related  the  leading  features 
of  this  transaction.  The  Nation  goes  on  to  say  that 
Mr.  Blaine  served  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Com- 
pany later  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  speeches  filled 
with  misrepresentation ;  that  he  told  falsehoods  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  bonds;  that 
he  used  his  official  position  to  make  money  out  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad;  that  by  pledging  his  word  of 
honor  to  return  them,  he  secured  from  Mr.  Mulligan  let- 
ters written  by  himself,  and  believed  to  contain  matter 
gravely  compromising  him,  and  then  refused  to  give  them 
back,  reading  such  portions  of  them  as  he  saw  fit  to  the 
1  louse  in  aid  of  his  vindication. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  the  case  made  out  by  the 
Nation  against  Mr.  Blaine.  It  tells  its  story  with  a  praise- 
worthy regard  for  details  in  the  way  of  dates  and  figures, 
and  leaves  the  impression  upon  the  c  andid  reader's  mind 
that  Mr.  Blaine  is  a'  humbug  and  a  rascal.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  new  about  these  charges,  but  the  memory 
of  them  has  become  somewhat  blurred  in  the-  public  mind. 

But,  granted  that  all  the  Nations  acc  usations  are  true, 
and  that  Mr.  Blaine  used  his  power  as  a  public  man  to 
feather  his  own  nest,  what  of  it?  Is  the  Nation  so  sim- 
ple, so  blind  to  the  lesson  of  experience,  as  to  suppose 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  of  Mr.  Blaine's  party 
would  pause  in  the  heat  and  noisy  rush  of  a  presidential 
campaign  to  weigh  the  facts,  and  vote  for  or  against  him 
according  to  the  conclusion  reached  as  to  his  innocence 
or  guilt?  Does  it  not  know  that  partisanship  has  no  ear 
for  reason?   Does  it  dream  that  the  press  of  the  Repub- 


lican party  would  take  the  trouble  to  make  "  laborious 
examinations  of  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine's  railroad  transac- 
tions," when  any  assertion  that  those  transactions  did  not 
prove  him  to  be  a  model  of  honesty  and  patriotism  could  so 
easily  be  dismissed  as  "  Democratic  mud?"  The  Nation's 
charges  against  Mr.  Blaine  are  not  more  damaging  to  his 
character  for  integrity  and  truthfulness  than  were  the 
charges  made  against  Mr.  Garfield  in  connection  with  the 
Credit  Mobilier  and  the  De  Golyer  pavement  job;  yet 
the  Nation,  we  remember,  made  about  the  only  serious 

effort  that  was  attempted  during  the  campaign  to  "  labori- 
ously examine  "  and  explain  away  the  official  record  as  to 
tho.se  dark  matters.  It  was,  we  remember  also,  so  trans- 
parent a  piece  of  special  pleading,  inspired  by  unshakable 
ble  partisanship,  that  it  must  have  mortified  every  intelli- 
gent Republican  who  read  it.  When  a  journal  of  the 
Nation's  high  grade  was  willing  to  engage  in  this  sort  of 
work  for  party  reasons,  what  moves  it  to  suppose  that  it 
can  lessen  Mr.  Blaine's  chances  of  getting  the  nomina- 
tion by  showing  that  his  character  is  not  good?  The 
average  Republican,  when  under  the  excitement  of  a 
contest,  believes  that  it  is  better  for  the  country  that  the 
worst  Republican  should  be  President  than  that  the  best 
Democrat  should  be  chosen  to  the  office;  and  the  aver- 
age Democrat,  reversing  the  proposition,  feels  the  same 
way. 

[f  Mr.  Blaine  gets  the  Republican  nomination,  he  need 
have  no  fear  that  "  laborious  examinations  into  his  rail- 
road transactions"  will  be  made  by  the  press  of  his 
party — including  the  Nation.  The  Democratic  press 
would  have  that  work  to  do,  and  it  would  not  effect  Mr. 
Blaine's  chances  of  election  appreciably,  no  matter  how 
shameful  the  revelations  of  his  turpitude  might  be.  The 
people  are  not  themselves  so  honest  that  dishonesty  in  a 
public  man  shocks  them.  Democ  ratic  rascality  shocks 
Republicans,  and  vice  versa,  but  there  the  shock  ends. 


It  is  urged  that  because  the  Central  Pacific  employs 
nine  thousand  men  and  boys,  fare  and  freight  charges 
should  not  be  touched,  lest  the  wages  of  these  employes 
be  lowered,  and  wages  generally  in  the  state  correspond- 
ingly affected.  If  employers  paid  their  workmen  in  pro- 
portion to  their  profits,  there  would  be  some  force  in  this 
argument,  from  the  workingman's  standpoint,  but  we 
know  well  enough  that  capital  pays  labor  just  what  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  compels  it  to  pay.  The  Cen- 
tral Pacific  does  not  pay  its  shovelers  as  much  now,  when 
it  is  making  millions,  as  it  did  when  the  road  was  being 
built  and  earning  nothing.  It  now  pays  its  men  in  all 
departments  as  little  as  they  will  consent  to  work  for. 
The  nine  thousand  employes  of  the  railroad  could  suc- 
cessfully resist  any  reduction  of  wages  by  striking.  The 
expense  and  difficulty  of  replacing  them  would  alone 
probably  deter  the  company  from  attempting  to  squeeze 
them  in  revenge  for  distasteful  legislation.  But  even  if  it 
were  true  that  Stanford,  Huntington  and  Crocker  pay 
their  employe's  more  now  than  they  would  if  their  pillage 
were  stopped,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  cease  stealing.  It  is  a  queer  justification  of 
robbery  to  plead  that  the  bandit  gives  a  small  percentage 
of  his  plunder  to  his  servants.  The  workingman  has  no 
better  right  to  profit  by  theft  from  the  whole  community 
than  Stanford,  Huntington  and  Crocker  have.  The  peo- 
ple of  California  are  under  no  moral  obligation  to  endure 
spoliation  for  the  benefit  of  railroad  employes,  or  any 
other  c  lass  of  workmen.  The  men  from  the  shops  of  the 
corporation  at  Sacramento  who  have  gone  whining  to  the 
Legislature  about  the  loss  it  will  be  to  them  if  their  mas- 
ters are  forbidden  to  raid  the  pockets  of  the  ]>eoplc,  are 
about  the  most  unpleasant  and  contemptible  figures  that 
have  been  seen  lurking  around  the  capital— which  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal.   

The  Alta  of  this  city,  which,  according  to  common 
notoriety,  is  the  property  of  the  Central  Pacific,  is  bla/ing 
with  enthusiasm  for  Justice  Field.  It  declares  that  the 
Democracy  will  nominate  him  to  the  Presidenc  y  and 
elect  him.  We  have  no  notion  that  the  Democratic 
party  will  be  so  idiotic  as  to  make  Judge  Field  its  candi- 
date. No  matter  who  the  Republic  an  nominee  might  be, 
he  would  beat  Field  as  badly  as  Grant  beat  Greeley.  In 
California  Field  might  get  a  few  more  votes  than  were 
cast  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration,  but  not  many. 
The  railroad  corporations  of  the  country  are  certainly  a 
great  |H>wcr  in  politic  s,  but  they  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  openly  nominate  and  elect  a  man  to  the  Presi- 
dency. W  orking  secretly,  they  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  succeeding  in  such  a  task.  The  simple 
fac  t  that  the  Central  Pacific  is  undisguisedly  striving  to 
make  Judge  Field  the  next  President,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  in  its  behalf,  puts  him  on  the  shelf. 
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"IN  AFTER  DAYS." 


BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


In  after  days,  when  grasses  high 

O'ertop  the  tomb  where  I  shall  lie, 

Though  well  or  ill  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  honored  dust, 

I  shall' not  question  nor  reply. 

I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky, 
I  shall  nut  hear  the  night-wind  sigh, 
1  shall  l>e  mute,  as  all  men  must, 
In  after  days ! 

And  yet,  now  living,  fain  were  I 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 
Saying — He  held  his  pen  in  trust 
To  Art,  not  serving  shame  or  lust. 
Will  none?  .    .  Then  let  my  memory  die — 
In  after  days! 

—  The  Century  for  May. 


PHYRNE. 


BY  CLINTON  SCOLI.ARD. 


She  seemed  as  graceful  as  a  young  fawn,  as  she  stood 
on  tiptoe  by  the  tall  rosebush  and  reached  up  to  pluck  a 
great  crimson  bud.  There  was  a  warm  flush  upon  her 
cheeks,  a  laughing  light  in  her  clear  blue  eyes,  and  she 
sang  as  blithesomely  as  the  sky-soaring  lark  at  the  matin 
hour.  The  words  of  the  old  loYe-song  were  doubly  sweet 
upon  her  lips.  The  toilers  who  were  hurrying  by  paused 
to  look  at  her,  and  life  was  less  wearisome  to  them  that 
day. 

It  was  spring.    The  acacia  made  the  landscape  golden, 
having  been  wooed  and  wed  by  Apollo.    The  wild  pop- 
pies flamed  in  the  fields,  and  the  veronica,  that  pale  lav- 
ender flower,  fringed  the  shady  forest  paths.    Aurora  yet 
blushed  in  the  east,  for  the  morning  was  young.  Dew 
sparkled  on  the  close-cut  grass,  and  the  blackbirds  were 
jargoning  in  the  budding  and  blooming  orchards. 
"  Phyrne!"  called  a  far-away  voice. 
The  graceful  girl  at  the  rosebush  turned  and  listened, 
a  roguish  smile  dimpling  her  cheeks,  that  were  as  pink  as 
the  peach  blossoms. 
'.'  Phyrne,  where  are  you?"  called  the  voice  again. 
Still  no  answer.    There  was  the  sound  of  rapid  foot- 
steps upon  the  gravel-walk,  and  the  maiden  had  scarcely 
time  to  conceal  herself  behind  a  tall  laurestina  bush  be- 
fore a  young  man  appeared  and  gazed  searchingly  around. 

"  You  rogue,"  he  said  aloud,  when  he  had  looked  in 
vain,  "  I  shall  be  even  with  you  sometime!" 

He  was  erect  and  tall.  A  dark  mustache  shaded  a 
shapely  mouth  where  fun  lurked  perpetually,  but  his  deep 
expressive  eyes  told  that  he  was  capable  of  strong  feeling. 
Now  he  was  alert  and  restive,  striking  .his  strong  limbs 
impatiently  with  the  riding  whip  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Phyrne  thought  him  very  handsome  just  then, 
and  undoubtedly  he  would  have  considered  himself  amply 
repaid  for  his  discomfiture  had  he  known  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  little  damsel's  mind.  He  went  on  toward  the 
gate,  where  two  tall  evergreens  stood  like  stately  guards. 
Phyrne  emerged  from  her  place  of  concealment  and 
watched  him. 

She  was  as  lovely  as  a  Grecian  goddess,  in  her  loose 
cream-tinted  morning  gown.  Could  Phidias  have  seen 
her  as  she  stood  leaning  forward,  her  lips  parted,  one 
slender  hand  outstretched,  he  would  have  carried  no 
other  image  in  his  mind  until  he  had  carved  in  the  im- 
mortal marble  her  face  and  form,  and  engraved  below — 
"  Psyche  waiting  for  Cupid." 

"Good  morning,"  cried  the  girl,  after  the  young  man 
had  j)eercd  behind  the  tree  and  stared  hopelessly  about 
for  some  moments. 

He  wheeled  quickly  and  beheld  her  standing  upon  the 
path,  near  the  spot  where  he  had  first  halted. 

"  What  sharp  eyes  you  have  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh. 

He  said  nothing,  but  sprang  toward  her.  She  would 
not  allow  herself  to  be  caught  without  a  struggle,  and  ran 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  which  was  half  hid- 
den by  the  tall  eucalyptus  trees.  She  had  reached  the 
door  of  a  spacious  arbor  over  which  creepers  in  dense 
profusion  climbed  when  he  grasped  her  arm.  Making  a 
pretense  at  resistance  as  he  bent  over  and  kissed  her 
lightly  upon  the  cheek,  she  said  playfully: 

"  How  happens  it  that  you  appear  at  this  early  hour, 
Paul?  You  know  what  you  are  always  telling  me — that 
people  who  rise  early  are  sure  to  come  to  grief  like  the 
often  quoted  worm,  and  now  here  you  are  yourself  up 
betimes." 

"You  are  the  cause  of  it,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  re- 
garding her  quite  solemnly. 

"  I?"  and  she  opened  wide  her  bright  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  "  had  I  not  wished  to  come 
and  say  good-bye  to  you  I  should  never  have  tempted 
Providence  by  getting  up  at  sunrise." 

"  ( 'iood-bye?"  she  echoed  with  great  surprise ; "  what  has 
happened?  Why,  it  was  only  last  evening  that  you  told 
me  you  should  certainly  remain  at  your  uncle's  for  some 
months  to  come." 

"  Listen,  Phyrne,"  he  interrupted.  "  I  knew  nothing 
of  this  until  I  returned  to  the  house  last  night.  There  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  father  asking  me  to  return  to  So- 
nora  without  an^hour's  delay." 


"  But,  Paul,"  she  said,  "  you  haven't  told  me  a  word 
about  what  is  the  trouble." 

"I  do  not  know  myself,  darling.  Do  you  think, 
Phyrne,"  he  continued  as  she  said  nothing,  "that  I  am 
not  sorry  to  leave  you?  that  I  would  go  if  it  were  not  im- 
perative? It  is  true  that  in  the  past  I  have  been  restless 
and  never  long  contented  in  one  spot,  but  I  have  changed 
since  I  came  to  love  you." 

She  did  not  speak.  Raising  her  eyes  to  his,  she  saw- 
how  she  had  grieved  him,  and  felt  guilty  for  her  silence. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you,  Paul,"  she  said,  lovingly,  "  but  it  is 
so  much  nicer  to  have  you  here,  and  way  down  in  horrid 
old  Mexico  one  can't  hear  from  you  once  in  an  age. 
Then  think  of  all  the  good  times  we  were  going  to  have!  " 
and  a  long  sigh  escaped  her  lips. 

Her  lover  regarded  her  sadly.  Something  in  these  last 
words  made  him  feel  for  a  moment  that  she  would  not 
miss  his  presence  as  much  as  the  little  pleasures  with 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  her;  but  he  dismissed 
the  thought,  kissed  the  mournful  lips  so  sweetly  raised  to 
his  and  took  his  hurried  departure. 

Paul  Rankin  had  been  scarcely  one  week  in  his  uncle's 
house  when  he  met  and  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Phyrne 
Beverly.  His  was  a  nature  that  inspired  affection,  and 
the  charming,  willful  girl  soon  gave  him  all  the  love  of 
which  her  heart  was  then  capable.  She  was  a  creature  of 
many  moods ;  at  times  capricious  and  provoking,  again 
laughing  and  bright  as  a  sunbeam;  now  reserved  and 
even  distant,  and  now  confiding  and  affectionate.  Ran- 
kin was  often  sorely  puzzled,  but  having  once  been  en- 
thralled by  the  little  charmer,  she  held  him  fast,  and 
seemed  conscious  of  her  power.  To  him  love  was  no 
longer  a  passing  fancy.  He  had  traveled  widely,  seen 
many  phases  of  life,  and  mingled  with  the  men  and  women 
of  far  distant  lands.  Years  of  wandering  had  made  in- 
activity distasteful,  and  it  was  with  an  idea  of  seeing  a 
new  country  that  he  had  first  consented  to  accomijany 
his  father  to  Northern  Mexico.  Once  there,  the  wildness 
and  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  charmed  him,  and 
becoming  interested  in  the  mines,  he  had  readily  con- 
sented to  remain  and  take  charge  of  his  father's  interests. 
To  recuperate  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  months  of  con- 
stant anxiety  he  had  sought  his  uncle's  ranch,  which  ad- 
joined Mr.  Beverly's  country  place,  Meadowbrook,  where 
the  family  spent  a  greater  portion  of  their  time.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  met  Phyrne. 

After  her  lover's  departure  the  young  girl  sat  long  alone. 
Now  that  he  was  really  gone  she  began  to  wonder  that 
the  prospect  of  a  long  separation  from  him  did  not  grieve 
her  more;  yet  she  had  full  confidence  in  her  love,  and 
told  herself  that  she  would  be  true,  come  what  might. 
She  went  to  her  cozy  room  and  took  out,  one  by  one, 
from  a  drawer  where  she  had  treasured  them,  the  many 
little  presents  he  had  given  her,  but  they  failed  to  awaken 
in  her  heart  the  sorrow  she  thought  she  should  feel. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  day  she  burst  out  singing  like  a 
bird,  and  stopped  suddenly,  ashamed  of  her  gayety. 
When  night  came  she  threw  her  shawl  about  her  shoul- 
ders and  went  slowly  down  the  path  where  they  had  met 
that  morning.  The  great  green  hills  loomed  darkly 
against  the  horizon,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  evening 
star  shone  wonderfully  bright.  There  was  a  soothing 
quiet  in  the  air,  and  the  blackbirds  that  had  been  singing 
so  garrulously  all  day  had  hushed  their  song.  On  to  the 
gate  she  went,  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  there  beneath 
the  tall  evergreens  stood  and  watched  the  round  moon 
climb  slowly  up  the  purple  heaven.  Now  all  her  heart 
went  out  to  Paul.  She  seemed  to  follow  him  upon  his  long 
journey,  and  see  him  at  the  mine  which  he  had  so  often 
described  to  her.  But  the  sound  of  footfalls  broke  in 
upon  her  waking  vision.  Two  men  were  approaching 
upon  the  road. 

"So  Mr.  Paul  is  off,"  one  remarked,  as  they  came 
nearer.  . 

"  Yes,"  she  heard  the  other  say.  "  He  is  a  restless  fel- 
low, and  his  uncle  thinks  he  was  glad  to  get  his  father's 
letter  calling  him  away." 

"  How  could  that  be,"  commented  the  first  speaker, 
"  when  he  is  so  sweet  on  the  pretty  Miss  Beverly?" 
His  companion  laughed. 

"  You  don't  know  much  about  Mr.  Paul,"  he  said,  "or 
you  wouldn't  take  any  stock  in  that.  Why,  he's  been 
all  over  the  world,  and  I'll  bet  he's  had  sweethearts  by 
the  dozen.  Like  enough  he's  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get 
away  from  her." 

The  two  gossiping  servants  went  their  way,  and  left 
Phyrne  clutching  the  gate  like  one  in  a  dream.  Their 
idle  words  had  left  the  specter  doubt  in  the  fair  young 
girl's  heart,  and  she  could  not  be  comforted.  She  magni- 
fied Paul's  hasty  farewell.  She  forgot  that  she  had  hid- 
den and  he  had  searched  for  her,  and  made  herself 
believe  that  his  loving  looks  at  parting  were  only  feigned. 
That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  cried  herself 
to  sleep. 

Morning — bright,  golden  morning— brought  conflicting 
hopes  and  fears.  The  roses  seemed  less  sweet  than  yes- 
terday, the  bird's  song  less  melodious.  The  mellow  light 
upon  the  bourgeoning  fields  had  lost  its  wonted  charm. 
There  was  little  music  in  the  rippling  brook  that  stole 
down  through  the  meadow  to  the  river. 

Though  Phyrne  struggled  heroically  with  her  thoughts, 
doubt  would  not  entirely  be  banished,  but  like  a  ghostly 
visitant  appeared  when  least  expected.   She  wandered 


away  alone  among  the  hills  and  seated  herself  upon 
a  grassy  eminence,  where  she  could  see  the  broad  river 
wind  like  a  gleaming  band  far  into  the  distance.  The 
sky  above  her  was  radiant  with  warm  color.  Around  her 
the  glad  meadow-larks  were  searching  for  secluded  hol- 
lows wherein  to  build  their  nests,  and  every  living  creature 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  air  and  light  and  sun.  Under 
|  the  brightening  influence  Phyrne  regained  in  a  measure 
her  accustomed  cheerfulness,  and  thought  of  her  lover  as 
she  had  done  in  the  time  past.  There  was  a  happy  look 
in  her  eyes  when  she  returned  to  the  vine-clad  arbor  where 
they  had  parted,  and  for  days  she  had  no  struggle  with 
her  phantom  fears.  But  when  two  weeks  lengthened 
into  three  and  no  letter  came,  she  drank  in  full  the  bitter 
cup  of  wounded  love.  Paul's  silence  revealed  to  her  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done  how  deep-rooted  her  affec- 
tion was  for  him.  Mrs.  Beverly  saw  the  change  in  her 
daughter  and  guessed  its  cause.  She  had  liked  Rankin; 
but  having  heard  some  gossip  in  regard  to  him,  looked  upon 
his  love  for  her  daughter  as  unreal,  and  now  sought, 
though  not  openly,  to  lead  her  to  forget  him.  Another 
month  saw  a  new  suitor  for  Phyrne  Beverly's  hand. 

During  that  time  the  girl  had  grown  more  womanly. 
She  was  no  longer  the  airy  sprite,  laughing  and  merry  the 
whole  day  through,  but  grave,  calm  and  thoughtful. 
The  mischievous  light  had  ceased  to  dance  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  glow  upon  her  cheeks  was  like  the  delicate  blush 
of  the  white  rose  at  dawn ;  yet  she  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  before.  No  word  had  come  from  Paul,  and  she  en- 
deavored to  look  upon  him  as  one  who  had  passed  forever 
from  her  life.  She  knew  from  friends  that  he  was  in  So- 
nora,  and  sadly  concluded  him  false  to  his  vows.  She 
did  not  frown  upon  the  addresses  of  her  new  lover,  for  she 
really  liked  him  as  a  friend ;  and  so  the  weeks  wore  on. 

It  was  noon  in  northern  Mexico.  The  sun  did  not 
beat  down  with  the  fiery  heat  of  summer,  but  gave  a 
pleasant  warmth  to  the  air  and  added  a  glowing  luster  to 
the  rugged  landscape.  Along  a  trail  which  led  from  a 
spur  of  the  Sierra  Madre  into  the  valley  watered  by  the 
Rio  de  Soyopa  a  horseman  was  riding.  White  dust  cov- 
ered thickly  his  stout  top-boots  and  flecked  his  dark  pony 
dusky  gray.  His  handsome  bronzed  face  was  clouded, 
and  he  scowled  angrily  now  and  then  as  he  impatiently 
fingered  the  bridle. 

"  Fool  that  I  was,"  he  muttered,  "to  trust  Pedro  with 
those  letters  after  reproving  him  so  severely!  Yet  I  could 
not  foresee  that  he  would  act  the  rascal.  He  destroyed 
them  undoubtedly,  but  this  will  explain  it  all,"  and  he 
drew  a  missive  from  his  breast  pocket  and  glanced  at  it 
with  a  smile. 

"  Ah,  Phyrne,"  he  said,  "  if  you  knew  how  many  times 
each  day  I  think  of  you  and  long  to  see  your  sweet  face, 
you  would  indeed  be  true  to  me!" 

He  pushed  back  his  sombrero  and  let  the  fresh  moun- 
tain breeze  blow  through  his  hair.  The  frown  passed  from 
his  brow.  Love  filled  his  heart,  and  visions  of  the  bliss 
which  he  believed  in  store  for  him  thrilled  him  with  joy. 
How  beautiful  even  in  her  most  barren  aspect  nature 
seemed  to  him !  He  gloried  in  the  peaks  that  were  yet 
capped  with  snow,  in  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  granite 
bowlders,  in  the  sprouting  leaves  upon  the  gnarled  oaks, 
in  the  flight  of  the  wary  quail  from  the  underbrush,  in  the 
movements  of  all  animate  things.  Life  was  very  sweet, 
very  precious  to  him.  He  had  Everything  to  live  for. 
He  had  won  the  love  of  the  first  woman  in  all  the  world 
for  whom  he  had  really  cared.  Supremely  happy,  he 
urged  his  pony  into  a  swinging  gallop  and  sped  onward 
toward  the  yet  far-off  plaza  of  the  frontier  Mexican  town. 

Rankin  dreamed  of  no  danger,  felt  no  fear  that  day. 
The  idea,  dominating  over  all  others,  that  he  must  him- 
self with  his  own  hand  dispatch  the  letter  to  his  love 
caused  him  to  forget  the  caution  which  he  usually  exer- 
cised. He  did  not  heed  the  chapparal  that  might  con- 
tain a  lurking  Indian  or  a  revengeful  Mexican.  His  every 
energy  was  bent  upon  reaching  as  soon  as  possible  the 
distant  settlement.  He  had  already  traversed  twenty 
miles  that  morning,  but  his  hardy  pony  showed  no  signs 
of  fatigue.  Through  the  gulches  and  dark  canons  of  the 
mountains  he  had  followed  the  trail,  and  now  along  the 
crumbling  banks  of  the  river  he  wound  his  rapid  way. 
Since  leaving  camp  he  had  not  seen  a  human  face;  the 
land  was  one  of  deep  silence  and  desolation.  Giant  forms 
of  cactus,  as  void  of  motion  as  the  very  rocks,  stood  upon 
the  crests  of  the  hills  that  sheltered  the  valley,  and  their 
long  leaves  were  like  unsheathed  knife-blades  against  the 
sky.  The  sparse  grass  showed  spears  of  green,  and  from 
the  thorny  bushes  little  leaves  began  to  peer. 

At  last  Paul  ascended  an  eminence  that  overlooked  the 
bottom-land  and  descried  the  whitewashed  adobes  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun  and  the  little  tower  of  the  old  church  in  the 
plaza.  Cattle  were  grazing  upon  the  plain  that  spread  out 
before  him,  and  far,  far  away  he  fancied  he  could  detect 
the  dark  green  of  an  orange  grove. 

He  dashed  down  into  the  ravine  which  separated  him 
from  the  open  country  beyond  and  was  spurring  up  the 
opposite  ascent  when,  upon  passing  a  huge  bowlder  that 
lay  at  one  side  of  the  trail,  he  heard  the  whistling  sound 
of  a  lariat  as  it  cut  the  air,  and  felt  it  coil  about  him  like  a 
serpent.  In  another  instant  he  was  dragged  violently  from 
his  saddle.  Bruised  and  half  stunned  by  the  fall,  he  strove 
to  rise.   A  cowardly  hand  struck  him  from  behind.  He 
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caught  a  glimpse  of  the  malicious  face  of  the  man  Pedro 
bending  over  him,  and  then  all  was  darkness. 

In  the  late  afternoon  he  raised  his  head  again.  For  a  time 
everything  swam  before  his  eyes,  but  at  last  by  a  mighty 
effort  he  gained  his  feet  and  staggered  blindly  onward  to- 
ward the  town,  to  fall  once  more  unconscious  into  friendly 
arms.  That  night  a  raging  fever  seized  him,  and  for 
weeks  only  incoherent  mutterings  escaped  his  lips.  Rut 
he  clung  tenaciously  to  life  and  came  off  the  victor.  The 
first  day  that  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  with  a  hand  still  weak 
and  tremulous,  he  wrote  lovingly  to  Phyme. 

The  Beverlys  were  all  at  Meadowbrook.  The  wed- 
ding guests  were  laughing  merrily  together.  The  cere- 
mony had  been  performed,  and  the  carriage  which  was  to 
bear  away  the  happy  couple  stood  at  the  door. 

The  beautiful  bride  had  left  her  husband  to  give  a  last 
look  at  the  room  where,  as  a  girl,  she  had  spent  so  many, 
many  happy  hours.  With  swimming  eyes  she  regarded 
each  familiar  object,  gazed  out  upon  the  sunny  lawn,  and 
touched  this  and  that  little  treasure  with  loving  hands. 
She  paused  a  moment  before  the  mirror,  and  blushed  to 
see  how  fair  a  vision  was  there  reflected.  She  was  about 
to  turn  away  when  she  saw  a  letter  half-hidden  beneath 
some  folds  of  lace.  She  caught  it  up,  and  upon  seeing 
the  superscription  uttered  a  suppressed  cry.  There  was  a 
step  behind  her.  She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  and  he- 
held  her  mother  looking  at  her  molrnfully. 

"  Mother,"  she  faltered,  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
voice,  "when — when  did  this  come?" 

"  Phyme,"  her  mother  pleaded,  not  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "do  not  read  it;  it  will  but  give  you  useless  pain." 

The  girl  hesitated.  Then,  as  a  sudden  wave  of  sorrow 
surged  through  her  heart,  she  impulsively  tore  it  open. 

"  My  darling,"  the  letter  began,  "  I  have  long  been  ill, 
and  to-day  am  allowed  to  sit  up  for  the  first  time  in  many 
weary  weeks." 

The  paper  dropped  from  her  hands,  and  with  a  great 
sob  she  buried  her  face  upon  her  mother's  breast. 

"Oh,  I  loved  him!"  she  cried;  "I  love  him  still!" 

With  a  great  effort  she  controlled  herself.  A  strange, 
set  expression  overspread  her  face.  She  left  her  mother 
weeping  there  alone,  descended  the  stairs,  passed  her 
merry  friends  without  a  word  or  smile,  and  went  to  meet 
her  husband.  Every  one  was  speechless.  A  chill  fell 
upon  the  laughing  throng.  The  bridesmaids  looked  at 
each  other  askance,  but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  break 
the  painful  silence.  The  good-wishes  that  had  been  upon 
the  lips  of  all  a  moment  before  were  forgotten  ;  and  with- 
out even  a  farewell,  into  the  glad  sunshine  of  the  morning 
went  bridegroom  and  bride,  he  perplexed  and  troubled, 
she  with  a  sorrowful,  aching  heart,  mourning  over  one 
who  was  lost  to  her  forever. 

Paul  Rankin  was  not  seen  again  at  his  uncle's  ranch. 
He  tried  to  look  upon  the  combination  of  circumstances 
that  led  to  his  disappointment  philosophically,  and  bore 
his  grief  like  a  man.  He  never  met  Phyrne  after  her  mar- 
riage, but  though  years  passed  could  not  forget  her.  He 
was  wont  to  think  of  her  as  she  appeared  when  he  parted 
with  her  that  spring  morning,  and  in  the  hard  life  he  now 
led  her  image,  Madonna-like,  haunted  his  dreams. 

When  in  after  time  he  left  the  wild  region  he  so  long 
had  made  his  home  and  returned  to  the  whirl  and  tur- 
moil of  the  city,  her  lovely  face  seemed  to  remain  near 
him  as  a  guardian  angel.  It  was  but  a  memory,  yet  the 
thought  of  it  was  as  quieting  and  restful  as  the  sound  of  a 
soft  love-song.  There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  life.  His 
days  passed  in  a  dreamy,  peaceful  content.  His  friends 
did  not  know  the  story  of  his  love,  and  often  said  to  one 
another,  "  Paul  Rankin  has  always  been  a  happy  man  !" 


A  LUCKY  I.RGACY. 


The  bustling,  hurrying  man,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a 
poor  worker.  Too  much  of  his  steam  power  is  expended 
in  kicking  up  dust.  The  habit  of  hurrying  and  of  feeling 
in  a  hurry  is  fatal  to  good  work,  and  diminishes  the 
amount  of  work  a  man  can  do.  The  friction  is  too  great. 
So  little  of  practical  value  is  accomplished  that  he  can- 
not go  home  at  night  with  a  sweet  consciousness  of  a  duty 
done,  of  a  day's  work  completed.  The  men  who  accom- 
plish most  never  seem  in  a  hurry,  no  matter  how  much 
they  have  to  do.  They  are  not  troubled  for  lack  of  time, 
for  they  make  the  most  of  the  minutes  by  working  in  a 
cool,  methodical  manner,  finishing  each  job  properly, 
and  not  expending  their  nervous  force  in  bustle.  They 
never  complain  of  overwork ;  but  are  more  likely  to  hunt 
up  new  work  in  order  to  give  their  faculties  more  varied 
employment  and  to  exercise  some  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently used. — Herald  of  Jfcallh. 

"A  young  man,"  said  the  visitor  who  had  been  invited 
by  the  superintendent  to  make  a  few  feeble  remarks  to 
the  boys,  "  is  like  a  ship  in  the  ocean— as  long  as  the  ship 
is  sound  and  no  water  leaks  in,  she  rides  triumphant.  So 
with  a  young  man— he  may  be  where  there  is  wickedness, 
but  if  he  keeps  it  from  leaking  in,  if  he  keeps  tight  that 
is— he — if  he  is  always  tight  and— and— "  And  then  the 
visitor  realized  that  it  was  so  awful  that  he  never  could 
make  it  right,  and  he  sat  down  and  feebly  mopped  his 
face  with  a  red  handkerchief;  and  it  was  so  quiet  that 
you  could  have  felt  a  window  pane. — Rockland  Courier- 
Gazette. 

Sunday  School  Teacher— Who  made  the  world?  (No 
answer.)  S.  S.  T.— Tut,  tut !  None  of  you  know  that  ? 
I  say,  who  made  the  world?  Small  Boy— Please,  sir,  it 
wusn't  me. 


Young  Tom  Collins,  law  student,  had  just  come  into  a 
strange  inheritance.  He  sat  solitary  in  his  little  board- 
ing-house room,  trying  to  realize  it. 

"  If  the  poor  child  hadn't  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  "it 
could  go  and  apply  for  admission  to  some  institution.  If 
I  hadn't  /'/,  I  could— but  Lord !  that  is  not  the  idea.  I 
must  decide  what  I  am  to  do." 

Tom  had  solemnly  promised  to  care  for  the  new-born 
baby  of  his  only  sister,  who  had  just  died. 

He  tried  to  meditate.  He  had  often  before,  during  his 
life,  made  the  same  attempt,  but  had  never  to  any  extent 
succeeded.  He  dill  not  seem  like  one  born  to  take  things 
into  very  serious  consideration.  Hut  this  case  seemed  to 
require  it.  No  good  joke  came  to  the  rescue.  Tom 
really  had  never  in  his  twenty-two  years  felt  such  an  awful 
sense  of  gloom.  His  natural  hilarity  could  only  suggest 
to  his  mind  the  rather  poor  consolation  that  he  "had  at 
least  over  night  to  consider  on  the  business." 

Here  Tom  was  interrupted  by  a  knock  on  the  door — an 
occurrence  unusual  enough  in  the  little  upper  room  where 
he  had  long  since  ceased  regarding  even  the  bell-pull  as  a 
resort  in  any  extremity,  so  completely  was  he  accustomed 
to  be  let  alone. 

Refore  Tom  could  respond  to  the  knock  it  was  followed 
by  a  cry  of  mingled  entreaty  and  command,  such  as  only 
hungry  babies  know  how  to  emit. 

"I've  fetched  the  poor  little  dear  around,  sir!"  re- 
marked a  woman,  whose  marvelous  rotundity  of  person 
showed  to  fine  advantage  as  she  waved  her  screaming  par- 
cel as  though  it  were  incense  wherewith  to  purify  Tom's 
bachelor  room. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  ejaculated. 

"  You'd  ought  to  git  a  cow,"  said  nurse,  still  brandish- 
ing her  charge.  "  There!  there!  there!  It's  got  wind 
this  minute,  mucin'  milk.  Have  you  found  a  nurse,  sir? 
.And  baby  wants  clothes." 

"It's  got  on  too  many  clothes  now,"  said  Tom;  "I 
think  that's  what  it's  crying  about ;  see  how  red  and  hot 
it  is!" 

Poor  inexperienced  Tom  !  he  had  offended  the  woman — 
cast  recklessly  overboard  his  only  anchor. 

She  dropped  her  shrieking  charge  upon  Tom's  bed  and 
started  toward  the  door. 

"Very  well,  sir!"  she  said  solemnly,  "  I  see  you  know 
all  about  babies — I  may  go." 

"  Oh  !  oh! "  gasped  Tom.  "Donot!  In  the  name  of 
mercy,  do  not!  It  shall  have  clothes!  Why  do  you  say 
I  want  a  nurse?  Are  you  not  one?  I  assure  you  I  know 
nothing — absolutely  nothing — of  babies!  I  never  to  my 
knowledge  touched  one." 

Real  despair  is  impressive.  The  woman  was  molli- 
fied. • 

"  I  am,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  confidentially  to  Tom, 
"  a  '  monthly.'  I  am  willing  to  stay  with  you  while  I  can. 
But,  sir,  a  person  in  my  position  is  no  dependence.  My 
summons  may  come  any  day  or  hour.  It  s  impossible  to 
calculate.  Day  and  night  is  all  the  same  to  me.  There 
ain't  on  earth  to  me  a  thing  so  inscrutable  as  this  impos- 
sibility of  calculating  when  we  shall  be  sent  for.  I'll  work 
for  you  while  I  can,  sir,  but  when  my  call  comes,  no 
earthly  thing  can  keep  me." 

Tom  took  all  these  remarks  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
From  a  person  of  Mrs.  Primmins's  robustness  they  amazed- 
him.  He  felt  a  vague  fear  lest,  as  he  mentally  expressed 
it,  there  might  be  "a  bee  in  the  old  lady's  bonnet." 

"Oh,  cheer  up!  cheer  up,  Auntie!", he  said;  "you 
look  hale  and  hearty.  You  ve  overtired  yourself  with  my 
poor  sister.  If  you  will  stay  and  take  charge  of  that  little 
thing  for  me,  I'll  risk  your  getting  a  '  summons.' " 

"  Your  poor  sister  found  great  consolation  in  your 
promise  for  her  child,"  remarked  Mrs.  Primmins,  pa- 
thetically. "It's  a  despenTte  resort  leaving  a  baby  to  a 
young  man,  but  in  her  strait  she  was  fain  to  catch  at  any 
straw." 

"Can  you,"  said  Tom,  looking  gloomily  at  his  now 
silent  prize  on  the  bed,  "  can  you  give  me  any  advice? 
You  couldn't  have  waited  till  to-morrow  before  bringing 
it,  could  you?"  he  added,  half-reproachfully. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Primmins.  "Well!  you're 
no  account.    Now  let  me  think." 

"  Do,  in  Heaven's  name!"  ejaculated  Tom. 

Mrs.  Primmins  placed  her  arms  akimbo. 

Tom  fervently  prayed  for  light  on  the  meditations. 

"  I  have  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Primmins.  "  Malviny's  got  to 
take  it !" 

"  Rless  your  dear  soul,"  responded  Tom,  "  Malviny's 
the  very  one!  What  a  talent  you  have  for  managing, 
Auntie,  dear." 

There  was  'Tom,  his  very  self!  He  had  hit  on  exactly 
the  right  compliment  to  pay  the  old  nurse.  He  was  ac- 
tually floating  through  life  on  this  instinct  he  had  for  say- 
ing the  most  pleasant  thing  to  everybody.    Mrs.  Prim- 

mens  of  all  things  desired  the  reputation  of  a  maneuyerer, 
as  it  was,  of  course,  the  one  of  all  others  that  she  did  not 
deserve. 

"  Yes,"  she  cried,  chuckling,  "  1  can  manage.  Let  inc. 
alone!  And  first  thing  in  the  morning  I'll  go  there  with 
you.  Now,"  said  she,  seizing  her  charge,  who  was  begin- 
ning to  semirm,  "  now  I'll  see  what's  to  be  got  out  of  your 
landlady.  ' 

Winking  violently  with  first  one  eye  and  then  the 
other,  she  started  to  go;  then,  with  a  sudden  solemnity, 
she  reinserted  her  head  in  the  doorway. 

"  If  I'm  summoned,"  she  said,  "  it's  above  all  else.  If 
I'm  called,  I  must  go,  day  or  night  !*' 

"  Certainly,"  said  Tom,  much  puzzled,  "  but  you  won't 
be,  Auntie!'  As  the  young  man  walked  abroad  to  get 
his  dinner,  he  felt  impressed  with  an  almost  mysterious 
awe  of  the- old  nurse. 

"  To  think  of  living  always  with  death  grinning  one  in 
the  face  like  that!"  he  muttered. 

In  the  night  'Tom's  dream  of  peace  was  again  dispelled. 

Another  knock  on  his  door. 

"Am  I  under  a  ban?"  growled  Tom;  "what's  the 
matter  now?" 


"  I'm  called,"  said  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Primmins.  "  M> 
summons  has  come!" 

"Oh,  the  devil!"  cried  Tom,  lost  to  all  sense  of  the 
importance  of  conciliating  the  nurse.  "  Co  to  bed !  Hold 
on  till  morning!" 

In  the  morning,  'Tom,  who,  happy  fellow,  always  slept 
soundest  under  a  sense  of  depression,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  nine  o'clock.  He  found  that  Mrs. 
Primmins  had  actually  disappeared  for  parts  unknown. 
In  the  arms  of  his  hitherto  stern  landlady  he  found  his 
charge  nestling.  A  new  light — that  of  love— was  beaming 
in  the  solemn  woman's  eye — that  woman,  thought  'Tom, 
who  would  see  any  one  of  her  boarders  starve  and  rot  for 
ten  cents  a  day  saved!  He  looked  at  his  little  responsi- 
bility with  a  feeling  of  awe,  almost  a  suspicion  of  witch- 
craft. It  is  customary  to  shake  the  head,  and  wonder  at 
the  amazing  Providence  that  sometimes  removes  a  mother 
and  throws  a  young  infant  upon  the  charity  of  others. 
Why  not  also  consider  reverently  the  innate  instinct  of 
motherhood  that  rises  in  every  female  heart  at  sight  of  a 
baby  so  bereaved? 

"  I  have  undertaken,"  said  the  landlady,  uiving  Tom  a 
smile  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  could  rest  on  her 
features—"  I  have  undertaken  to  go  with  you  in  search  of 
Mrs.  Primmins'  niece  Malviny." 

Several  Hours  later  'Tom  Collins  sprang  from  a  light 
wagon  in  which  he  had  driven  to  the  door  of  a  pretty  i  ot- 
tage. 

"We  will  make  one  last  effort  by  inquiring  here,"  he 
said  to  his  landlady,  who  held  the  baby. 

With  his  usual  impetuosity  he  pushed  directly  through 
into  the  little  rear  kitchen.  'There  he  forgot  his  errand, 
forgot  everything  except  what  he  saw.  A  young  girl, 
plump,  neat  and  rosy,  stood  with  round  arms  bared  be- 
fore a  table.  She  was  assiduously  occupied  in  caressing 
with  white  hands  little  lumps  of  dough  into  shape.  'Then 
she  placed  them  in  rows  in  a  big  black  pan.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  did  not  sec  Tom.  He,  unreasoning,  impulsive 
fellow,  forgot  his  errand-  -forgot  everything,  in  short,  and 
began  envying  those  lumps  of  dough.  He  felt  instinct- 
ively that  he,  too,  possessed  a  great  capacity  for  being 
molded  by  some  such  hands  as  those. 

Suddenly  she  turned.  Such  a  dimpling  smile !  such 
rosy  embarrassment!  'Tom,  great  black-haired,  jetty- 
eyed  giant  that  he  was,  thought  this  little  plump  blonde 
an  angel.    'Thought?  why,  he  was  sure  of  it! 

After  awhile  he  came  partly  to  his  senses,  and  said : 
"  I'm  looking  for  one  Malvina  Barker." 

"  And  that  is  me,"  said  the  rosy  lips. 

"  Then  I've  brought  you  a  baby,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

A  good  deal  of  astonishment  can  be  put  into  a  pair  of 
bright  blue  eyes  without  spoiling  them — and  so  there  was. 
Fortunately,  at  this  [joint  the  landlady  appeared,  and  so 
a  moment  later  did  Malvina's  mother,  called  up  from  the 
cellar  by  the  voices. 

Negotiations  were  soon  completed. 

'Tom,  again  in  his  little  room,  found  it  the  loneliest, 
dreariest  place  he  had  ever  in  his  life  looked  upon. 

A  couple  of  days  later  he  concluded  that  it  would  be 
inhuman  not  to  go  and  inquire  after  his  little  charge.  In 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  was  seized  with  the 
same  impression  again.  'Then  he  went  to  take  to  baby, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  that  the  moon  is  more  distant 
than  the  door-knob,  a  box  of  geographical  blocks.  Then' 
he  went  to  inquire  if  it  needed  pocket-money ;  and  he 
told  Malvina  that  he  knew  she  was  not  kept  awake  nights 
with  it,  because  her  eyes  were  so  bright. 

'This  time  Malvina's  mother  told  'Tom  that  of  course 
they  were  very  plain  people,  and  no  fit  associates  for  a 
young  "gent  '  like  him,  but  that  if  he  wished  to  stay, 
there  was  plenty  of  strawberries  and  cream  for  tea. 

'Tom  stayed,  and  after  tea  the  moon  came  out.  Oh, 
that  wicked,  shameless  moon!  Tom,  by  its  light,  told 
Malvina  right  out  that  her  eyes  wire  bluer  than  heaven 
— her  lips  sweeter  than  roses— and  all  that. 

When  they  parted,  Malvina  went  to  her  room  and 
cried. 

What  could  such  a  perfect  king  of  a  man  mean  by  talk- 
ing like  that  to  her?  Of  course,  he  could  not  mean  to 
marry  a  little  school-mistress  only  home  on  a  vacation? 

'Tom  acted  queerly,  too,  when  alone  in  his  room,  lie 
took  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  figured  and  calculated.  He 
made  a  list  of  all  the  little  properties  he  possessed.  He 
added  them  up  and  he  added  them  down.  'Then  he  Bel 
down  a  list  of  all  the  things  he  was  accustomed  to  spend 
money  upon  that  could  be  dispensed  with.  Then  he 
brought  out  a  book  on  economy,  where  it  tells  how  a  man 
can  live  cheaper  with  a  frugal  w  ife  than  he  can  alone.  He- 
was  astonished  to  find  that  book  so  intensely  interesting  I 

The  next  day  'Tom  went  again  to  see  the  baby.  In 
fad,  it  had  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  afternoon  never 
would  come.  He  had  more  waiting  to  do  at  the  cottage, 
for  Malvina's  mother  rec  eived  him,  and  she  did  not  ap- 
pear.   At  last  his  impatience  spurred  him  to  ask. 

"  1  don't  want  you  to  see  her  again,  young  man.  I  will 
be  frank  with  you  and  tell  the  truth  !  " 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Barker,"  cried  Tom. 

"  She's  a  simple  child,  sir,  and  is  in  danger  not  to  un- 
derstand that  attentions  from  one  like  you  can  mean 
nothing." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Barker,  you  mistake  me  entirely.  I  must 
see  her  this  once.  1  must  indeed!  If  she  sends  me  away, 
I  will  never  come  again." 

Tom  conquered.  When  he  explained  to  Malvina  about 
his  small  income  and  consulted  with  her  about  its  suffi- 
c  u  nc  y,  she  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  waste 
such  heaps  of  money  on  one.  He  should  have  sent  half 
to  the  heathen. 

Tom's  income  has  thus  far  held  out  better  than  when 
he  was  single.    Voting  man,  try  it! 


'The  late  Bishop  Bloomfield  preserved  his  passion  for 
bon  mots  to  the  last.  During  his  illness  he  inquired  what 
had  been  the  last  subjects  of  his  tw  o  archdeacons'  charges, 
and  was  told  that  the  one  was  on  the  art  of  making  ser- 
mons, and  the  other  on  churchyards.  "Oh,  I  see,  said 
the  Bishop,  "Composition  and  decomposition," 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GROUND  TOWN. 


Assuming  that  nearly  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  present  Legislature  would  l>e  benefited  (or 
rather  improved— the  C  alifornia  public  would  lie 
benefited)  by  having  their  wind  stopix-d,  Mr. 
Chris  Buckley  is  a  public-spirited  citizen.  As- 
suming that  Mr.  Buckley  is  the  disreputable  pol- 
itician his  enemies  claim  he  is,  then  he  has  made 
a  cheap  bid  for  rec(ttits  to  his  Bush-stieel  army, 
or  flock  ol  lambs.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Buckley  is 
the  only  man  recognized  as  a  leader  in  his  party 
who  has  dared  to  publicly  accuse  the  present 
"extra  session  "  of  faliing  down  and  worshiping 
the  God  of  Mammon  which  has  been  so  often  set 
up  by  the  people  who  do  business  in  the  large 
red  brick  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend 
streets.  That  his  verbal  castigation  of  the  San 
Francisco  Senatorial  delegation  was  merited, 
nobody  who  knows  the  statesmen  doubts.  Still, 
it  is  to  be  wished  the  punishment  had  come  from 
some  other  quarter.  In  this  instance  the  throw 
of  a  die  would  determine  whether  pot  or  kittle  is 
(he blacker;  but  rather  than  the  present  tempo- 
rary denizens  of  Sacramento  should  escape  de- 
nunciation, I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Buckley  has  done 
the  work.  Whatever  his  motives,  he  has  exhib- 
ited considerable  courage,  and  he  may  be  pleased 
to  consider  himself  pegged  up  one  hole  in  the 
crib-board  of  my  estimation. 

Mr.  Buckley  has  had  considerable  success  in 
San  Francisco  '•  politics,"  and  this  is  almost  his 
first  at  tempt  at  statecraft.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  he  is  as  great  a  general  as  he  is  a 
captain.  Here  his  following  has  been  small  but 
exceedingly  well  organized,  and  so  distributed 
that  few  clubs  have  escaped  capture.  His 
methods  have  not  always  been  proper,  but  they 
have  seldom  proved  ineffectual.  The  fact  that 
the  voices  of  such  men  as  he  have  such  a  far- 
reaching  echo  is  due  entirely  to  the  well-to-do 
citizens  and  taxpayers  who  remain  apathetic  in 
preference  to  dipping  into  the  pool.  Every 
campaign  talk  is  heard  of  a  taxpayers'  ticket, 
and  indignation  is  expressed  at  the  conduct  of 
the  leaders  of  both  parties.  The  same  expres- 
sions are  now  heard  daily,  and  the  wheat  was 
never  riper  for  the  rea|x;r  than  the  prospect  is 
bright  for  a  taxpayers' ticket ;  but  the  odds,  as 
usual,  are  against  the  millennium. 


would  ap|>car  as  if  his  policy  was  considerably 
listed.  Just  at  present  he  is  very  anxious  that 
the  Captain  should  get  his  license,  but  in  giving 
it  to  him  he  is  in  doubt  of  his  ability  to  make  a 
graceful  landing.  Commodore  Lalley  has  evi- 
dently anchored  very  close  to  a  bar,  and  a 
nor'easter  is  liable  to  blow  up  a  simoom  of  hot 
rums  and  engulf  him  any  minute. 


Last  Sunday  a  few  score  of  prominent  citizens 
excursioned  to  Newark,  where  Mr.  Tom  Kelly 
and  Mr.  Denny  Hayes  had  an  engagement  to 
wreck  each  other  for  a  purse  of  $300.  The  daily- 
press  sent  full  reports  of  the  difficulty  into  every 
family,  averaging  3000  words  to  each  journal. 
The  reporters  did  not  moralize  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  affair,  but  nearly  every  journal,  as  a 
concession  to  the  public  demand  for  hypocrisy, 
had  a  three-line  editorial  on  the  brutality  of  phy- 
sical controversies  tucked  away  in  some  obscure 
corner.  The  Alta's  young  gentleman  did  one 
favor  to  tired  humanity,  however.  He  sketched 
the  lovely  springtime  plains,  and  descanted  so 
glowingly  on  the  merits  of  daisy-poppy-clover- 
crocus-flavored  ozone  cocktails  that  a  party  of 
club  men  who  religiously  manufacture  head- 
aches every  Saturday  night  will  leave  town  on 
to-morrow's  earliest  train,  instead  of  remaining 
in  bed  and  doctoring  with  the  traditional  S. 
and  B. 

The  pilots  of  this  port  and  the  Pilot  Com- 
missioners have  Inrcn  having  trouble  over  the 
yearly  renewal  of  the  pilots'  licenses.  The 
rules  of  the  service  provide  that  pilots  shall  be 
removed  from  position  after  trial  and  convic- 
tion on  any  one  of  eight  charges  that  may  be 
preferred  against  them,  but  say  nothing  in  regard 
to  incompetence,  the  supposition  being  that  a 
sailor  who  passes  examination  before  appoint- 
ment is  a  master  of  his  business.  There  is  no 
judge  ol  the  Commissioners' actions,  apparently, 
and  consequently  when  the  order  was  issued  for 
all  pilots  to  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  regard  to  qualification  it  created  considerable 
uneasy  query  in  the  cockpits  of  the  four  schooners 
used  by  the  score  of  ocean  guides  in  their  busi- 
ness. Captain  Ott,  of  the  Lady  Mine,  was  the 
first  man  served  with  a  summons,  and  before  he 
responded  a  council  of  war  was  held.  After 
splicing  opinions  and  drawing  for  the  black 
bean,  a  conclusion  was  arrived  at  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  examination  was  submitted  to  there 
would  be  four  vacant  berths  in  the  fleet,  and 
that  a  quartet  of  politicians  could  have  their 
demands  for  places  satisfied.  Three  of  the 
four  men  who  would  be  declared  incompetent, 
it  was  conceded,  would  be  Ott,  Frank  Murphy 
and  Charley  Mayo.  The  two  latter  have 
creditably  filled  their  positions  for  over  twenty 
years  each,  and  Captain  Ott  has  held  his  com- 
mission for  thirteen  years.  Ix'onc  of  them  felt 
fat  for  the  slaughter,  and  Ott,  by  way  of  prece- 
dent, demanded  his  license  without  examination. 
Commissioner  Williams  signed  the  renewal,  and 
the  effect  was  to  'bout  ship  when  it  came  his 
confreres'  trick  at  the  wheel.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing every  license  was  signed  but  that  of  Captain 
Ott,  ami  his  stand  lor  his  rights  proved  a  sunken 
rock,  which  just  caught  the  draught  of  Commis- 
sioners Watson  and  Laffey.  The  former  has 
stood  still  with  his  foresail  aback  ever  since,  and 
Commodore  Lafley  is  the  pin  to  which  the 
sheets  are  made  fast.  He  and  Ott  have  not 
hailed  as  they  sailed  by  for  some  time,  and  he  is 
still  hove  to  in  the  fog  of  a  desire  to  scuttle  the 
Captain  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  an  act  that 


San  Francisco  is  happy  in  its  Sujx'rvisors. 
Very,  very  happy.  For  a  long  while  its  voters 
have  made  happy  choices.  When  they  elect 
good  men,  the  latter  have  no  power.  When 
rogues  get  in  they  carry  everything  before  them, 
and  the  treasury  suffers.  Last  Monday  night 
ten  of  the  present  Hoard  voted  to  continue  to 
light  the  city  streets  with  gas  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  foot,  but  with  the  in- 
novation that  the  almanac  shall  only  be  allowed 
to  designate  three  nights  monthly  when  the  gas 
shall  not  lie  lighted.  Heretofore  the  gas  com- 
pany's contracts  have  allowed  the  almanac  to 
regulate  the  moon,  and  the  binary  proposition 
was  nearly  a  proposition  of  lunacy  so  far  as  any 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  Mated  travelers 
was  concerned.  Going  from  the  bright  blaze  of 
the  down-town  electric  lights  into  the  lonely 
twinkle  of  occasional  gas  lamps  very  much  re- 
minds me  of  what  General  Iiarnes  says  of  Judge 
Tyler  when  that  distinguished  jurist  smiles  on  a 
witness.  "The  bright  sky  is  suddenly  ob- 
scured," says  the  General,  "and  we  stand 
paralyzed  by  George  W.  Tyler's  smile."  If 
there  is  anything  more  awful  than  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's frown  it  is  Mr.  Tyler's  smile.  Just 
if  there  is  anything  calculated  to  impress  one 
with  a  sense  of  dense,  black,  enveloping  dark 
ness  it  is  a  position  in  the  little  oasis  of  a  San 
Francisco  street  light  in  the  suburbs.  The  cau- 
tion of  tlying  to  the  evils  we  know  not  of  is  a 
good  one  as  far  as  the  stock  market  is  concerned, 
but  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  arc  not  sorry 
that  the  electric  light  people  were  not  awarded 
the  contract  to  show  us  our  belated  way  during 
the  next  two  years. 


There  is  little  instruction  to  be  gained  from 
the  daily  reports  of  the  Hill-Sharon  mess,  unless 
it  is  a  warning  to  susceptible  millionaires,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  funny  passages  between 
counsel  that  do  not  appear.  Mr.  Tyler,  for  in- 
stance, continually  makes  sly  attacks  upon  (Jen. 
Iiarnes's  virtue.  At  a  late  session  of  the  club 
the  other  evening  the  General  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Tyler's  declarat  ion  that  no 
question  could  make  him  blush  or  say  that  he 
declined  lo  answer  because  a  truthful  reply  would 
degrade  him.  The  General  threw  out  his  chest 
and  made  a  reply  which  I  took  down  in  short- 
hand : 

"  Mr.  Tyler  does  not  want  for  certificates,  if 
self-presented  testimony  is  of  value.  On  the 
day  of  the  pistol  episode  he  gave  himself  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  ]x-rsonal  bravery,  and  on  the  day 
following,  on  the  argument  of  the  question 
whether  a  witness  may  be  put  upon  the  rack  as 
to  every  secret  sin,  he  slated  that  he  had  no  fear 
of  such  an  inquisition,  as  every  act  of  his  life 
had  I  >een  perfectly  pure,  and  he  had  never  com- 
mitted any  deed  which  could  form  the  subject  of 
criticism.  Mr.  Tyler  is  in  many  respects  an 
anomaly,  but  in  this  last  he  is  the  miracle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Here  at  last  is  a  man  for 
whom  there  exists  no  need  of  a  savior,  no  act  of 
atonement,  and  no  repentance.  Well  was  it  for 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  and  brought  by  the 
I'harisees  before  Christ  that  Judge  Tyler  was 
not  present  with  broad  phylactery  and  broader 
hem  to  his  garment  than  any  of  his  sect; 
for  when  the  Savior  of  the  world  looked  at 
the  trembling,  shrinking  woman,  and  turned 
to  those  who  were  eager  to  stone  her 
to  death  as  provided  by  the  brutal  Jewish 
law,  and  directed  that  he  who  was  without 
sin  should  cast  the  first  stone,  they  turned  and 
went  away.  Christ  then  said  to  the  woman, 
'  These  people  do  not  accuse  thee;  neither  do  I 
condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no  more.'  And  so 
the  tender  flesh  was  saved  from  bruising,  and 
the  delicate  features  from  being  crushed  out  of 
the  shape  of  God's  image.  But  had  George 
Washington  Tyler  been  there,  he  would  have 
stepped  forward  from  the  jeering,  grinning 
crowd,  and  selected  the  largest  cobble  in  the 
pile,  and  have  beaten  her  to  death.  Or,  worse 
still  for  the  unfortunate  victim  of  Pharisaical 
virtue,  he  would  have  requested  the  privilege  of 
cross-examining  her,  not  merely  as  to  the  details 
of  the  sin  in  which  she  had  been  detected,  but  as 
to  all  her  previous  lapses  from  virtue,  and  would 
have  made  her  go  through  all  the  paces  of  her 
degradation.  If,  in  short,  'Tyler  had  been  in  that 
crowd,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  would  have 
called  to  the  retreating  Pharisees  to  come  back 
and  rock  her  to  jelly  as  a  favor."  PEPYS. 


A  TALE  OF  A  TOLL-ROAD. 


I  dreamed  the  other  night  that  Mr.  Crocker 
and  the  faithful  Pixleycame  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  accompany  them  on  a  little  jaunt  to  Stockton; 
"which,"  said  the  faithful  Pixley,  "is  chiefly  in- 
teresting to  the  world  because  of  a  historical 
curse  pronounced  upon  it  by  the  great  ami  good 
Governor  Stanford.  Justly  indignant  at  the 
refusal  of  the  people  of  the  place  to  give  him  its 
water-front  and  things,  he  moved  his  track  be- 
yond the  town,  and  swore  that  he  would  yet 
make  the  grass  grow  in  the  streets  of  the  stingy 


■MM.U   iw   ug,   mi.  ail    uou  i  make 

communistic  attempt  to  use  my  property  wi 
out  payin'  me.  You'd  oughter  lie  ashamed 
yerself.    I've  got  a  right  to  make  what  I  kin  1 


the  arrest  of  the  toll-man  for  highway  robbery. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Justice,  a  white-haired 
old  man  of  benevolent  asfiect,  "you  arc  too  ex- 
cited to  take  a  calm,  dispassionate  view  of  this 
question.  It  presents  difficulties  to  the  judicial 
mind.  It  is  true  that  you  have  been  robbed— Ol 
think  you  have,  which'makes  it  the  same  thing 
to  you— but  consider  the  vast  importance  of  toll- 
roads  to  the  state.  What  would  become  of  us  if 
they  were  to  be  closed?  We  must  not  lay  rude 
hands  upon  this  vast  interest.  Capital  is  sensi- 
tive. Now  if  we  were  to  proceed  violently 
against  this  gentleman,  foreign  capital  would 
be  deterred  from  coming  into  this  state  to  build 
more  toll-roads,  which,  you  must  confess,  we 
need  very  much.  Be  patient,  and  take  a  con- 
servative view  of  the  matter." 


city.  When,"  continued  the  faithful  Pixley,  "  I 
reflect  upon  the  hard-hearted  obduracy  of  Stock- 
ton, and  dwell  in  thought  upon  the  grand,  theex- 
alted,  the  noble  nature  of  Governor  Stanford 

I-" 

"Oh.  Pixley,  for  the  fiend's  sake,  don't  talk 
editorials!    Let's  be  off.    Eh,  W  hackles?  " 

I  assented;  and  the  faithful  Pixley  glowered 
at  me. 

"  Boys,"  cried  Mr.  (  rocker,  when  w*e  had  vis- 
ited the  magnificent  relic  of  a  past  age  which 
serves  Stockton  for  a  court-house,  and  seen  the 
other  curiosities  of  the  town,  including  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  and  a  dwarf  who  edits  a  little 
paper  called  the  Herald,  "boys,  what  do  you 
say  lo  a  drive  to  Lodi?  " 

Mr.  Pixley  grasped  one  of  Mr.  Crocker's  hands 
with  both  of  his,  anil  bedewed  it  with  grateful 
tears. 

Presently  we  were  rolling  over  a  fine  road,  in 
an  easy  rockaway.  A  few  miles  out  we  came  to 
a  toll-gate,  where  there  was  also  a  saloon. 

"Who,"  inquired  Mr.  Crocker  with  cheery 
jocularity,  "says  beer?" 

Mr.  Pixley  once  more  burst  into  tears,  and 
again  wrung  his  benefactor's  hand. 

"Now  then,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
("rocker  to  the  toll-gate  man,  who  to  my  sur- 
prise came  out  of  his  little  house  with  a  shot- 
gun over  his  shoulder,  "now  then,  my  good 
fellow,  whit's  to  pay?" 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  looking  us  over  critic- 
ally, "  I  dunno." 

"  You  don't  know  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Crocker. 
"Why,  man,  haven't  you  regular  rates?" 

"Well,"  said  the  toll-man,  "1  hcv  had,  but 
I've  been  a-readin'  up  on  the  rights  o'  property, 
and  studyin'  the  transportation  problem,  an' 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  your  style  o' 
doin'  business,  Mr.  Crocker." 

"  (Jo  on  !  "  shouted  Mr.  (  rocker  to  the  driver, 
and  looking  white  and  frightened, 

"  Yillain  ! ''  shouted  Mr.  Pixley. 

"  Bandit !  "  I  cried. 

"Hold  on!"  said  the  toll-man,  raising  his 
shotgun  and  covering  the  driver.  "  Now  you 
"isten  to  me,  Mr.  Crocker,  an'  don't  make  no 

ith 
I 

...  out 

0  my  road,  am  t  I? 

"  Your  road!  "  sneered  Mr.  Crocker. 

"Well,  it's  as  much  my  road  as  the  Central 
Pacific's  vour'n.  I  seed  that  a  road  here  would 
pay,  an'  I  give  the  valuable  suggestion  to  the 
Sup'visors.  'They  built  the  road  an'  gimme  a 
franchise,  fur  which  I  psy-;  an'  that  is  more'n 
you  do  for  your'n,  sir." 

"But,"  protested  Mr.  Crocker,  "the  Super- 
visors have  fixed  the  rates  which  you  must  charge. 

1  see  I  hem  on  that  sign-board  there." 
"Cinch  measures,    said  the  toll-man,  uncock- 

inc  his  gun,  "an'  you  an'  me's  opposed  to  all 
sich  legislation.  I  didn't  have  the  money  tobuy 
up  the  Sup'visors,  as  you  do  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners an'  legislators,  Mr.  Crocker,  but  this 
road's  mine,  an',  as  Gov'nur  Stanford  says,  'the 
essence  of  ownership  is  control.'  I  don't  rec'nize 
the  right  o'  no  Sup'visors  to  tell  me  what  I'm  to 
do  with  my  own.  It's  communism.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Crocker?    Eh,  Mr.  Pixley?" 

Mr.  Crocker  groaned,  and  asked  what  was  to 
be  paid. 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  the  toll-man  repeated, 
scratching  his  head.  "  It's  a  very  complex  an' 
intricate  question,  with  so  man v  factors  in  the 
calculation  that  on'y  an  expert  kin  handle  it; 
an' as  I'm  raythcr  new  in  the  business  o' char- 
gin'  on  your  principles,  I  hev  to  grapple  with 
the  problem  in  a  kindergarten  kind  o'  way. 
Chuck  us  down  your  valises,  with  the  keys,  an' 
empty  yer  pockets,  an'  I'll  try  to  fix  a  rate  that'll 
be  just  an'  ekitable  alike  to  the  road  an'  the 
t ravelin'  public." 

•'This  is  robbery— highway  robbery!"  shouted 
Mr.  Crocker. 

The  faithful  Pixley  grew  apoplectic  with  in- 
articulate rage. 

"Chuck  down  yer  property!"  said  the  toll- 
man, raising  his  gun  again.  "You  hain't  got 
no  right  to  scour.  You're  on'y  gettin'  yer  own 
medicine." 

"  But,"  gasped  Mr.  Crocker,  "  we  do  not  treat 
passengers  in  this  way." 

"  No,  I  know  you  don't,"  assented  the  toll- 
man, as  the  valises  were  handed  down  and  we 
proceeded  to  empty  our  pockets,  "but  you  run 
your  freight  business  on  the  same  principle,  an' 
the  on'y  reason  you  don't  apply  the  rule  to  pas- 
seiig.  rs  is  that  they  kin  git  off  an'  walk,  whereas 
freight  can't.  Now  I've  got  the  shotgun  drop 
on  you,  which  ain't  a  bit  more  effective  than  the 
monopoly  drop  that  you've  got  on  ship|>crs. 
You  claim  the  right  lo  classify  your  freight 
charges  accordin'  lo  the  value  o'  the  goods  you 
carry— accordin'  to  their  ability  to  stand  the 
tax.  I've  got  list  as  much  right  to  look  into 
your  valises  and  into  your  pockets  to  see  the 
value  o'  their  contents,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  ye  can  stand  fur  the  privilege  o'  ridin'  over 
n.y  road." 

We  submitted.  'The  charge  was  frightful. 
'The  villain  confiscated  about  one-third  of  our 
possessions. 

On  reaching  Lodi  we  drove  furiously  to  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  after  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  outrage,  demanded  a  warrant  for 


"Why,  curse  me!"  bawled  the  faithful  Pix- 
ley, shaking  his  fist  at  the  shocked  lustice,  "I've 
a  good  mind  to  get  a  shotgun  and  go  back  and 
blow  the  lop  of  the  old  thiol's  head  off!  " 

"  You, "responded  his  Honor,  contemptuously, 
"are  evidently  one  of  the  wild,  communistic 
class,  who  have  no  respect  for  the  sacredness  of 
property,  and  whose  hot  and  shallow  minds  turn 
instantly  to  thoughts  of  violence  when  the  re- 
straining effect  of  civilized  society  presses  upon 
them.  You  arc  one  of  the  kind  of  men  descrilied 
by  that  able  paper,  th  ■  Argonaut,  as  irresponsi- 
ble idiots.  I  advise  you,"  continued  the  [ustice. 
tinning  again  to  Mr.  Crocker,  "to  think  "ell 
before  you  arri\e  at  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  been  really  injured.  Do  nothing  rashly  or 
hastily.  Perhaps  if  you  could  secure  a  commis- 
sion of  friends  to  go  to  the  toll-man  and  argue 
the  matter  with  him  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion, he  would  not  charge  you  so  much  next  time 
you  travel  this  way.  Gel  your  property  back? 
Oh,  my  dear  sir,  you  must  not  talk  so  wildly. 
If  by  the  fiat  of  a  court  or  legislature  the  posses- 
sions of  any  citizen  are  to  be  taken  away  from 
him,  what  security  shall  any  of  us  have  against 
the  lawless  spirit  of  communism  that  is  already 
abroad  in  the  land?  Property  is  sacred,  my  dear 
sir,  property  is  sacred." 

Tne  scream  of  rage  that  Mr.  Crocker  and  the 
faithful  Pixley  gave  together  at  this  s|xech  awoke 
me,  and  I  ottered  up  a  fervent  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving that  I  was  in  lied  and  not  in  Lodi. 


John  Mai.lon,  whose  card  appears  in  another  col 
umn  of  the -San  Franciscan,  is  the  oldest  art  glass  design- 
er on  the  1  .icitic  Coast.  Having  over  20  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  business  and  employing  n'Mie  but  the  most 
competent  men,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  all  work 
intrusted  to  him  will  be  executed  with  neatness  and 
dispatch. 

Clairvoyant.  —  Mrs.  P.  W.  Stephens,  located  at  801 
L  street,  Sacramento.  Seances  Tuesdays  and  Friday 
evenings.    Admission,  25  cents. 
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OPFS  &  SON, 


HOUSE  AND  SK.N  PAINTERS, 


INTHMOK  DecORATKKS. 


+  2()  Pine  Street, 


San  Francisco. 
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I.  FA  LI'' A  FRUIT  &  VINE  LANDS. 


To  parties  seeking  investment-,  in  California  lands 
we  desire  to  present 

The  MANY  GREAT  ADVANTAGES  OF  TULARE 
COUNTY. 

We  have  different  grades  of  bnds  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  so  to  $100,  according  to  location  anil  im- 
provements.    The  prices  arc  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $is  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $75  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  UnR- 
QUAUBD  Aktkman  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MILLER  1*  KNUPP, 

Court  Houic,  Visalia,  Cal. 


pALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY. 


OFFICE  325  MARKET  STREET. 

REFINERY. . . EIGHTH  AND  BRANNAN. 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

JTEADQUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds'of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLAGS,  BANNERS 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

K.  PASQUALE, 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 

San  Francisco. 

^RT  GLASS  WORKS, 

Nos.  mi,  1213  and  1215  HOWARD  ST., 
Between  Eighth  and  Ninth. 

JOHN  MAI.LON. 


c 


HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  V  irginia,  Storey  county, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  ?ist  day  of  April,  1884.  an  assess- 
ment (No  13)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  pavable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  FRIDAY,  the  TWENTY-THIRD  (23d)  DAY 
OF  MAY,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  THURSDAY,  the  TWELFTH 
DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  asses  ment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ICHI  BAN. 


THE  STAG]-. 


Nay,  come,  Kate,  come;  you  must  not  look  so  sour. 

— "Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

I  have  seen  a  gambler  at  church,  and  once  in 
Mexico  a  priest  at  a  cock-fight  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  But  such  things  are  congruous  and 
appropriate  in  comparison  to  the  "Pop"  com- 
pany and  its  first-night  audience.  On  the  stage 
was  a  nondescript  entertainment,  with  all  the 
vulgarity  and  none  o(  the  cleverness  of  a  variety 
show.  The  auditorium  was  packed  to  the  side- 
walk with  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  San  Fran- 
cisco society.  Our  best  people,  the  people  who 
found  the  YYyndham  Comedy  Company  slow  and 
stupid,  were  out  en  famille  to  see  Rice's  Sur- 
prise Tarty.  They  willingly  allowed  silly  little 
lads  and  lovely,  innocent  young  girls  to  witness 
the  cheap  and  coarse  buffoonery  that  was  pre- 
sented. 

I  believe  San  Francisco  enjoys  the  monopoly 
of  parents  in  good  society  who  take  their  chil- 
dren to  such  entertainments.  Here  there  is  ap- 
parently no  restraint,  pecuniary  or  moral,  on  the 
budding  dudelet  of  wealthy  descent.  He  drinks 
champagne  and  has  his  theatrical  caprices  from 
the  cradle  up,  and  is  a  little  old  man  at  twenty. 
If  this  must  be,  it  must  be.  But  it  is  time  society 
drew  up  a  few  by-laws  to  protect  our  girls— our 
beautiful,  precocious  girls,  the  handsomest  in 
the  world— from  the  influences  that  are  cursing 
their  brothers.  Brothers  and  fathers  must  pro- 
tect themselves— if  they  can. 

Kate  Castleton,  the  falling  star  of  Rice's  Sur- 
prise Party,  is  an  orb  whose  presence  in  the 
theatrical  firmament  is  peculiar.  She  sings 
neither  well  nor  badly,  and  does  not  act  at  all. 
She  is  the  appropriate  head  of  an  organization 
without  sufficient  talent  for  any  kind  of  drama 
or  enough  voice  for  any  kind  of  opera.  She  is 
passively,  not  actively,  pretty;  is  not  too  young, 
and  dresses  fairly  well.  She  has  no  just  claim 
to  be  called  cither  an  actress  or  a  singer.  Being 
of  average  height,  average  size,  average  charms 
in  every  way,  she  has  never  been  classed  as  a 
professional  beauty.  Her  ordinary  stage  pres- 
ence is  perfectly  colorless.  She  has  neither  the 
spontaneous  effervescence  of  youth  nor  the  ex- 
perienced excellence  of  maturity.  She  has  not 
the  pleasant,  friendly  ways  that  win  an  audience. 
She  does  not  appeal  to  people.  Her  eye  is  as 
coldly  calculat  ing  as  that  of  a  money-lender. 
She  expects  great  things.  She  looks  with  frozen 
contempt  upon  an  audience  that  offers  her 
neither  flowers  nor  je.wels,  but  simply  a  good 
deal  more  applause  than  her  performance  de- 
serves. Her  art  is  of  the  kind  that  wins  a  laugh 
from  the  gallery  by  indulging  in  coarse  person- 
alities on  the  stage. 

But  with  all  this,  the  fact  remains  that  she 
carried  San  Francisco  by  storm  for  a  season. 
Florists  and  jewelers  reaped  a  harvest  through 
her.  A  hideously  unbecoming  bonnet  was  in- 
troduced by  her,  known  as  "  the  Kate  Castleton 
bonnet,"  and  was  worn  by  all  ages,  sizes  and 
conditions  of  women  for  months  after  her  depart- 
ure. Imitations  of  her  were  given  on  the  stage. 
■  The  honest  Quaker  drab  was  made  by  her  as  rac- 
ily suggestive  as  a  pink  domino.  Her  kick  went 
on  record  as  the  kick  par  excellence.  She  was 
as  epidemic  as  the  smallpox  in  winter,  and  as 
much  a  part  of  us  as  our  earthquakes. 

Although  the  cause  seemed  inadequate  to  the 
effect,  it  was  not  hard  to  determine.  She  had  a 
certain  sly  suggestiveness  that  was  most  attract- 
ive to  one  sort  of  men-about-town.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  she  had  beautiful  teeth,  the  very  En- 
glish charm  of  distinct  enunciation,  and  an  agree- 
ably modulated  speaking  voice,  together  with  an 
imperturbable  sang  froiJ  which  her  fluttered  ad- 
mirers respected. 

Then,  too,  she  is  a  chameleon-like  creature 
and  she  took  to  a  certain  extent  the  color  of  her 
surroundings,  which  were  at  that  time  excellent 
of  their  kind.  With  hei  admirers  it  was  a  case 
of  "  follow  my  leader."  Somebody,  ambitious 
of  the  kind  of  distinction  that  comes  to  a  man 
who  has  feted  many  actresses  in  his  time,  set 
the  ball  rolling,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  ten-strike 
for  Castleton.  Her  boom  once  begun,  she  be- 
came as  popular  and  received  as  many  flowers  as 
the  strangler  Wheeler  in  his  last  days.  The 
ladies  were  crazy  to  sec  this  woman  who  had  led 
all  the  men  captive,  and  she  had  the  same  sort 
of  popularity  in  her  time  that  the  Sharon  trial 
now  enjoys.  There  arc  conservative  people  who 
believe  that  this  latter  should  not  be  mentioned, 
as  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Castleton  boom 
there  were  old  fogies  who  thought  that  her  pop 
ularity  was  a  few  times  greater  than  her  profes- 
sional excellence. 

When  she  left  it  was  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  and 
she  went  to  New  York  with  the  stamp  and  seal 
of  San  Francisco's  approval  upon  her. 

She  returned  last  Monday  and  was  greeted 
by  an  elegant  and  enthusiastic  audience.  A 
kick,  though  Satan  point  its  angle,  is  but  a  dia- 
gram inscribed  on  air.  Kate  returned  to  find 
that  all  substantial  memory  of  her  had  faded. 
The  full  house  and  its  plaudits  were  but  mockery 
to  her.  There  were  no  flowers  and  no  diamonds. 
The  solid  phalanx  of  rival  admirers  had  melted 
into  air.  It  is  hard  to  say  who  was  the  more 
disappointed,  Kate  or  the  audience.  The  case 
speaks  for  itself.  Our  city  has  not  increased  its 
reputation  for  critical  refinement  by  the  Castle- 
on  episode.  It  is  a  theatrical  affair  in  which 
the  questiorrof  dramatic  art  has  had  no  part. 

There  is  no  monotonous  dead  level  of  excel- 


lence in  the  history  of  the  Rice  combinations. 
One  year  the  public  will  be  astonished  into  go- 
ing by  something  unexpectedly  good,  and  the 
next  year  will  be  surprised  into  staying  at  home 
by  something  equally  bad.  This  is  an  off  year. 
But  as  the  house  was  bought  up  a  week  in  ad- 
vance on  the  strength  of  last  year;  it  is  possible 
that  there  will  be  no  pecuniary  loss  on  the  pres- 
ent organization  until  the  next  trip. 

The  present  company  is  a  rough-and-tumble 
one.  The  members  have  the  voices  and  talents  of 
amateurs  combined  with  a  strictly  professional 
effrontery.  A  daily  paper  has  referred  to  the 
comedian  and  leading  man  of  the  troupe  as  a 
negro  minstrel.  If  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  an 
insult  to  Charley  Reed  anil  an  outrage  on  the 
finer  feelings  of  Sweatnam,  I  should  agree  with 
him. 

The  prettiest  and  most  inoffensive  feature  of 
the  performance  is  the  chorus  of  little  dudes. 
The  idea  is  droll  and  their  song  is  tuneful.  The 
costume  suggests  the  well-known  caricature  of 
Theophile  Cautier  by  Thackeray,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  line  dandies  that  Thackeray  loved  to  de- 
pict. In  fact,  so  feminine  an  exotic  is  the  dude 
that  the  chorus  of  them  in  the  Rice  Surprise 
Party  is  far  more  like  the  real  thing  than  the 
masculine  imitation  in  "Otto"  at  the  Baldwin 
Theater. 

"Otto"  is  a  vague,  clastic  little  comedy  by 
Fred  Marsden.  But  it  is  bright,  chatty  and 
smooth,  and  exactly  suits  the  caliber  of  George 
Knight's  company,  which  was  a  little  over- 
weighted in  "Baron  Rudolph."  It  was  a  pity 
that  "Baron  Rudolph"  had  not  a  longer  run. 
It  may  be  the  apotheosis  of  the  tramp,  and  may 
point  as  bad  amoral  in  its  way  as"Camille;" 
but  the  character  is  George  Knight's  stepping- 
stone  to  his  future.  By  the  side  of  it  Otto  is  a 
role  without  any  individuality  Still  "Otto"  is 
likely  to  prove  the  more  popular  performance,  as 
it  gives  the  cnt ire  company  a  chance  to  shine 
and  shows  Mrs.  Knight  at  her  best.- 

As  Otto  Mr.  Knight  shows  himself  the  very 
best  and  neatest  of  the  German  dialect  comedi- 
ans. 'There  is  a  flavor  of  wit  and  understanding 
about  all  that  he  does  that  places  it  far  above 
mimicry.  Both  in  dialect  and  acting  he  is 
natural  and  spontaneous. 

He  is  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Knight,  who  grows 
in  popular  favor.  She  is  a  cheery,  wholesome 
body,  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  like.  With 
her  bright  face,  her  beautifully  neat  and  stylish 
dressing  and  her  tendency  to  keep  things  mov- 
ing, she  is  the  life  of  the  stage.  Her  voice  is 
beautiful  in  quality  and  sufficiently  well  culti- 
vated for  the  kind  of  singing  she  undertakes.  If 
Mr.  Knight  could  sing  as  well  as  he  can  give  the 
German  dialect,  their  duets  would  leave  nothing 
to  ask  for. 

Mary  Leccc  is  put  down  on  the  programme  as 
"Christine  enjoying  love's  young  dream;"  but 
in  the  play  she  manages  a  brewery,  interferes  in 
her  father's  business  affairs  and  makes  it  warm 
for  the  villain. 

Marion  Fleminr,  the  little  iftgenue  of  "  Baron 
Rudolph,"  appears  as  an  old  lady  this  week,  and 
makes  a  small  hit  as  the  voluble  Mrs.  Freely. 

The  male  parts  in  "  Otto"  are  all  well  taken. 
The  dude  who  wears  a  swallow-tail  to  a  picnic 
was  tolerably  well  done  by  Fred  Long.  But  the 
character  lacked  repose,  especially  about  the 
time  he  received  the  customary  thrashing  which 
seemed  to  wait  for  him  in  every  act. 


A  very  good  performance  of  "  Roscdale  "  has 
been  given  to  the  empty  air  this  week,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House. 

Phoebe  Davies  plays  like  a  talented  ghost. 
She  has  grown  so  slender  that  she  would  be  a 
capital  candidate  for  the  position  of  inspired 
skeleton*  which  Bernhardt  vacated  when  she 
took  an  adipose  tissue  a  year  or  two  ago.  She 
plays  the  part  of  Rosa  I-eigh  in  an  unconven- 
tional but  very  charming  way. 

Grismer  was  excellent  as  Elliot  Gray,  a  part 
sacred  always  to  the  incomparable  Lester  YVal- 
lack,  who  plays  it  still,  in  spite  of  age  and  in- 
firmities, with  a  spirit  and  grace  which  no  other 
man  can  approach.  But,  even  remembering 
Lester  Wallack,  Grismer  was  good — so  good 
that  he  deserves  a  bet  tcr  fate  than  empty  l>cnchcs. 

Bert  has  somewhere  discovered  a  handsome  and 
promising  juvenile  man.  His  name  is  Mainhall, 
and  in  "  Roscdale  "  he  makes  a  success  of  the 
part  of  Matthew  Leigh. 

'The  others  play  with  much  more  spirit  than 
could  be  expected,  considering  the  vast  expanse 
of  solitude  which  the  auditorium  presented. 


That  piece  of  fossilized  fun,  "  Pocahontas,"  by 
Inhn  Brougham,  has  been  given  with  fair  suc- 
cess at  Emerson's  'Theater  during  the  week. 

'The  veteran  Mrs.  Saunders  gave  a  certain  in- 
terest to  the  performance  by  her  very  presence. 
She  is  always  good.  If  there  were  any  such 
thing  as  a  reward  ol  merit  in  the  profession, 
Mrs.  Saunders  should  have  a  good,  soft  berth 
and  live  at  her  ease  the  rest  of  her  days.  If  she 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  served  the  New- 
York  or  Boston  public  as  she  has  ours,  she 
would  not  now  be  playing  at  random  here  and 
there  and  sometimes  not  even  playing  at  all. 
Witness  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Mme. 
Ponisi,  of  whom  Mrs.  Saunders  is  in  every  way 
the  equal.  These  old  ladies  have  easy,  regular 
employment  at  Wallack's  and  Daly's,  and  are 
beloved  and  petted  by  the  companies  they  play 


in,  as  well  as  by  the  public.  Mrs.  Saunders  has 
every  claim  to  fare  as  well.  As  long  as  she  is 
able  to  appear  she  will  always  be  bright  and 
amusing.  As  it  is,  she  does  the  best  work  that 
is  done  in  "  Pocahontas." 

Frank  Wright  is  a  gay  and  noisy  Powhatan, 
and  Ilelene  Brooks  an  unobtrusive  Pocahontas. 
The  orchestra  deserve  the  penitentiary.  The 
chorus  was  goodf  and  the  young  ladies  Mrs. 
Saunders  had  in  charge  looked  like  a  Hock  of 
cranes  off  an  advertising  poster. 


"  Excelsior  "  still  fills  the  California.  Kahn, 
the  stage  manager,  has  invented  an  electrical 
scarf-pin  with  a  battery  that  may  be  carried  in 
the  vest  pocket.  I  am  getting  suspicious.  I 
wonder  if  the  men  who  do  that  rem  arable  dancing 
and  give  those  wonderful  jumps  don't  do  it  by 
electricity.  I  believe  they  carry  batteries  in 
their  pockets,  and  give  themselves  a  shock  every 
time  they  want  to  give  a  particularly  high  kick. 
No  more  years  of  labor.  We  can  all  be  ballet 
dancers  at  will  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done  by 
electricity. 

Clay  Green  and  McKec  Rankin  have  patented 
the  title  to  a  partnership  play.  It  will  be  a 
drama  in  live  acts  called  "  The  Golden  Giant." 


Joseph  Maas  is  now  singing  in  the  "  Bohemian 
Girl,"  at  the  Drury  Lane  'Theater,  under  the 
management  <>f  Carl  Rosa.  It  is  cabled  to  the 
New  York  Herald  that  he  has  made  an  immense 
hit,  and  is  now  the  most  popular  tenor  in  Lon- 
don. Maas  had  a  moderate  success  here  some 
years  ago.  lie  has  a  voice  of  great  compass 
and  sweetness.  Although  tall,  he  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  wax  doll,  and  twice  as  rigid. 


"  La  Cosaque,"  Judic's  late  success  in  Paris, 
is  now  Kate  Santley's  great  suceess  in  London. 
It  was  produced  on  Easter  Monday,  at  the  Roy- 
alty Theater.  The  heroine's  pistols,  pet  lion 
anil  cigarettes  are  said  to  be  a  hit .  All  London 
is  at  this  moment  humming  an  air  from  "  La 
Cosaque."  which  has  this  elegant  refrain: 

Alfonso,  Alfonso, 

Will  you  gc-l  away  ! 
If  she  saw  you  go  on  so. 

What  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say? 


For  some  reason  which  only  the  English  mind 
can  fathom,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  refused  to  li- 
cense the  theater  for  the  Callender  Minstrels  in 
London  unless  their  performance  was  preceded 
by  tlK-  customary  farce  performed  by  the  regular 
London  actors. 


Bclasco,  on  being  assured  of  the  unequivocal 
success  ot  "  May  Blossom"  and  called  before  the 
curtain  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  fainted  on 
the  stage.  'The  papers  are  still  discussing  it  as 
an  awfully  clever  advertising  dodge.  Belasco  is 
such  a  fast  and  furious  worker,  never  sparing  his 
strength  and  hardly  stopping  to  eat,  that  it  will 
be  a  wonder  if  he  does  not  drop  dead  in  the 
wings  at  some  future  first-night  performance. 
He  deserves  his  success.  He  has  worked  hard 
for  it.  -  Beatrix. 


MV 


A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
'     AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
Merchants'  Exchanc.k,  Room  64. 
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Wit.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Hrkkin. 

TEW  ART   &   HERRI  N, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pinr  Strhrt,  Rooms  23  to  26. 


1. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooes  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


^RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  St.,  corner  of  Pine. 


gDWARI)  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Strhkt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

J  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Salz  Building,  Main  sireet,  Stockton,  Cal. 

g  W.  RAVELEY, 

BOOK    AND   JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Ci.av  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  anil  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


L 


eCOUNT  BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

S33  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


EC  ARNOLD, 
.  DHAi.i-    in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok- 
er. Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office — San  Joaquin  it., 
near  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cat. 
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REAT  FREE  EXHIBITION 

OF  THE 

ARTS  AND  M  AN  U  FACT  I'  K  ES 

OK  THE 

JAPANESE  EMPIRE, 

INCLUDING 

Articles  for  I'm-  and  Ornament:  for  all  Kinds  of  Personal 
and  Household  Purposes. 

MORE  ARTISTIC,  CHEAPER  and  BETTER 

Than  ..t  any  olher  place. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  '.Ii  estions, 
Don't  Pi  ki  mask. 


»,  22  and  24  GEARY  STREET. 
Open  Evenings.  Always  Welcome. 

FRONOI'NCED  BY 

ADELINA  PATTI  and  ETELKA  GERSTER, 

As  well  as  hundreds  of  the  distinguished  people  who 
have  visited  San  Francisco  w  it  bin  tin-  past  two  years,  to  be 

THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  STORE  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Made  so  by  the  beautiful  good-,  kept  in  stock. 

J^INC,  MORSE  CANNING  CO., 

(Successors  to  King,  Morse  &  Co.) 

PACKERS  OF 

CHOICEST  CANNED  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES, 
SALMON,  SAUCES,  CONDIMENTS,  Etc. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

N.  W.  COR.  BROADWAY  AND  SANSOME  STS., 
San  Francisco. 


J3URE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press: 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  l>e  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  l>est — always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DrLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County. 
Office:  206  &  308  Mattery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

^piE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mack  ay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 

J_JUDSON  &  ADLINGTON, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS  AGENCV. 
1160  Market  Strhrt, 
Near  Sixth,  San  Francisco. 


Rents  collected,  rooms  rented,  business  chances  for 
sale,  city  and  county  property  and  all  kinds  of  business 
interests  for  sale  or  exchange. 

Purchaser1*  will  be  hrld  responsible  for  commission  if 
sale  is  closed  outside  of  our  office. 


QLOBE  RESTAURANT. 

FlFTEFN    VkaKS    as    ClIIEF    STEWARD  AND  CATERER  I 

The  PUBLIC  are  Respectfully  Invited, 

THOMAS  M.  GROVES, 
509  Washington  street,  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 


1) 


EALERS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Saniomi  Street, 
Sao  Francitco,  California. 


SAN 


THE  HON  EST  MINER. 


BY  1.  P.  LBVBRICK. 


Let  others  sing  of  the  knights  of  old 
And  their  valorous  deeds  so  often  told; 
The  heroes  I  sing  are  braver  still, 
Although  no  painim  foes  they  kill. 
Down  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  Lelow 
Two  thousand  leet  my  heroes  go; 
Grimy  and  grim  in  the  spectral  light 
That  weirdly  illumes  the  eternal  night. 
In  winze  or  drift,  you  will  rind  them  there. 
Two  thousand  feet  from  the  upper  air. 

What  are  the  dangers  the  soldier  dares, 
What  are  the  perils  the  sailor  shares, 
To  the  dangers  that  everywhere  surround 
The  gallant  miner  under  the  ground! 
Where'er  he  moves  lurks  sudden  death, 
The  foul  air's  pestilential  hreath, 
The  premature  blast  when  the  fuse  is  lit, 
The  headlong  fall  down  the  yawning  pit, 
The  fatal  crash  from  the  mad  descent 
Of  the  plunging  cage  when  the  rope  is  rent; 
Whale'er  may  happen,  whate'er  befall, 
The  dauntless  miner  must  brave  it  all. 

And  who  so  resolute  to  save 

A  comrade  from  a  living  grave — 

From  the  fearful  doom  of  the  dreaded  cave? 

Prompt  to  the  rescue  he  hastes,  he  Hies; 

Eearles6  and  cool  his  work  he  plies, 

Though  well  he  knows  his  fate  may  be 

The  faie  of  the  victim  he  seeks  to  free — 

Though  every  stroke  of  his  pick  may  launch 

Down  on  himself  an  avalanche. 

What  though  the  crumbling  fragments  fall 

From  the  cracking  roof  or  the  hanging  wall 

(Warnings  the  bravest  might  appall), 

No  intermission  his  labor  knows, 

No  relaxation  or  repose, 

Till  his  buried  comrade  has  seen  the  light 

Or  his  mangled  remains  are  brought  to  sight. 

Hut  when  his  shift  below  is  done, 

And  he  looks  once  more  on  the  blessed  sun, 

Who  so  jolly  and  free  from  care, 

So  light  of  heart  and  so  debonair? 

As  he  moves  through  the  streets  in  brave  attire, 

With  the  resolute  step  that  all  admire, 

With  easy  nonchalance  he  smiles 

And  nods  to  Jack  and  Jim  and  Giles. 

With  the  same  nonchalance  he  greets 

The  haughtiest  millionaire  he  meets. 

No  cringing  sycophant  is  he, 

To  no  power  on  earth  he  bends  the  knee. 

Knowing  himself  to  lie  the  peer 

Of  the  proudest  and  lordliest  cavalier, 

For  equal  rights  he  takes  his  stand, 

The  freest  freeman  in  all  the  land. 

The  grand  traditions  of  Forty-nine, 

Though  dead  to  the  world,  survive  in  the  mine. 

Hut  vain  the  burden  of  my  song 

If  to  the  praises  that  belong 

To  the  honest  miner  my  erring  muse 

Her  worthiest  tribute  would  refuse. 

You  may  search  the  world  and  you  will  not  tind 

A  soul  more  generous  or  more  kind, 

A  stancher  friend  in  weal  or  woe, 

A  manlier  or  a  nobler  foe. 

Though  all  he  earns  too  oft  he  spends, 

Reckless  of  what  to-morrow  sends, 

Well  may  the  widow  and  the  orphan  bless 

His  bounty's  prodigal  excess; 

For  never  did  tale  of  want  or  grief 

To  his  ear  appeal  without  relief; 

His  open  heart  and  0]>en  hand 

The  wretched  always  may  command. 

Then  long  live  the  honest  miner,  long 

May  the  Lord  of  Hosts  his  life  prolong, 

And  keep  him  as  he  is,  to-day, 

The  whitest  man  e'er  made  of  clay. 


MISS  MARIAN. 


BY  LULY  A.  LITTLETON. 


Shocked  at  the  downfall  of  two  or  three  passing  ac- 
quaintances who  when  fortune  left  them  preferred  an  in- 
dolent life  (jf  immorality  to  an  industrious  life  of  virtue,  I 
plainly  expressed  my  views  in  a  daily  journal  in  which  1 
cited  a  few  instances  of  woman's  capacity  and  success 
when  she  was  willing  to  work.  A  seamstress  in  my  em- 
ploy at  the  time  had  given  me  a  history  of  her  life,  which 
with  a  few  variations  I  wove  into  my  article,  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion : 

There  is  another  woman  whose  prospects  in  life  were  brilliant. 
No  one  came  to  marry  her,  and  she  was  nearing  the  old  maid's 
turning  point. 


"  I  saw  the  folly  of  waiting  at  home  for  something  which  might 
:ver  be,  so  I  got  the  agency  of  a  dressmaker's  chart  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast.    My  family  was  horrified.   Couldn't  my  brothers  take 


care  of  me  in  case  my  parents  died?  Couldn't  I  always  have  a 
home  with  them?  But  1  silenced  them  with  my  answer  that  I 
was  over  age  and  determined  to  fulfill  what  1  had  set  out  to  do; 
that  I  might  always  have  a  home  with  my  relatives,  but  it  would 
be  a  dependent  one.    I  preferred  to  be  independent. 

The  first  year  I  had  laid  up  seven  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  be- 
sides paying  my  own  and  family  exjx'nses ;  for  in  the  meantime  my 
father  became  involved  in  business  and  my  brothers  had  nothing 
so  far  to  assist  with.  lean  tell  you  they  were  mighty  glad  of  my 
help  then.  I  might  have  gone  to  teaching  or  doing  'something 
respectable,'  but  it  would  only  have  paid  my  own  way,  and  what 
would  the  family  have  done.'  I  tell  you  they  never  said  again 
'  Marian  has  lowered  the  family  with  that  nonsensical  chart. 

"  The  second  year  I  was  as  successful  as  the  first,  and  the  third 
I  sold  my  right  tor  one  thousand  dollars.  I  put  my  money  in  a 
lodging-nouse  and  rented  the  entire  concern  out  at  a  good  profit, 
anu  in  one  way  and  another  have  managed  to  so  use  my  money 


that  in  stocks,  money  loaned  out  ami  money  in  bank  I  have  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.    When  old  age  comes  on  I  shall  feel 

comfortable." 

I  could  not  resist  adding  to  this  sketch  : 

Though  rather  advanced  in  years,  Marian  is  yet  a  pretty  and 
agreeable  woman.  If  any  one  wants  a  wife  of  this  description, 
let  him  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Post,  and  he  may  be  able  to  re- 
ceive an  introduction  and  full  particulars. 

To  the  horror  of  the  Post  management,  this  terminating 
jest  was  received  in  sober  earnest  by  a  multitude  of  ex- 
cited individuals.  They  besieged  the  business  depart- 
ment, they  overran  the  editorial  rooms.  For  a  few  days 
the  chief  editor's  hair  stood  erect. 

It  was  surprising  to  note  that  however  diverse  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  this  excited  multitude— long  noses, 
short  noses,  snub  noses,  crooked  noses,  blue  eyes,  black 
eyes,  pig  eyes,  dusky  skins,  freckled  faces,  tall,  and  short — 
all  were  unanimous  upon  one  point  in  seeking  an  intro* 
duction  to  Miss  Marian.  They  sought  only  a  wife;  they 
scorned  her  money.  They  were  simply  delighted  to  find 
that  after  all  these  years  the  right  woman  and  a  vision  of 
happiness  had  dawned  upon  them  at  last.  As  fifteen  or 
twenty  despondently  left  the  office  one  day,  the  news 
spread  abroad  that  the  Post  had  been  mobbed  on  account 
of  an  incendiary  editorial. 

Besides  these  brave  ones  who  personally  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Miss  Marian,  numerous  admirers  sought  her 
hand  through  the  bashful  lover's  convenient  go-between, 
the  postoffice.  Within  a  week  fifty  or  one  hundred  letters 
were  received  by  the  ghostly  Marian,  all  more  or  less 
alike.  A  dirty  fly-specked  envelope  was  addressed  upside 
down,  and  covered  all  over  with  this  inscription: 

for  Miss  Marian  who  had 
the  agency  of  the  ladies  dress 
Charte  on  the  pacific 
Coast 
dressmakers  Charte 

The  letter  ran : 

SANFRANC1SCO,  Aprlll  lo,  1875. 

Miss  Marian  :  I  Hater  myselfe  that  the  inttegritv  of  my  inten- 
shun  will  exkuse  the  fredem  of  thecs  few  lines  whirby  I  am  toaqante 
you  of  the  regarde  and  esteam  I  have  for  you,  hoping  you  will 
anser  this  in  my  faviour.  I  am  a  young  man  myselfe  and  is  of  a 
steady  habit .   hoping  to  meat  with  someone  the  same  disposition. 

No  more  at  presenle,  but  Remanes  yours  truly, 

John  Jones, 
city  hotel,  first  street,  sanfrancisco. 

Another,  in  good  penmanship: 

San  Francisco,  April  10,  1875. 

Mr.  George— Dear  Sir:  I  was  this  evening  deeply  interested 
in  reading  "  Ixs  Miserables"  in  your  evening  paper,  particularly 
the  last  part  which  reads,  "Though  rather  advanced  in  years 
Marian  is  yet  a  pretty  and  agreeable  woman,"  etc.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  I  am  just  spoiling  for  an  agreeable  Wife  with  good  Com- 
mon Sense,  but  I  have  not  cheek  enough  to  call  at  the  office  of 
the  Post  for  an  introduction.  But  if  Marian  will  correspond  with 
me  I  shall  feel  greatly  favored  and  pledge  my  honor  as  an  Eng- 
lishman as  to  the  sincerity  of  my  motives  for  asking  the  favor. 
Respect  fully  yours,  F.  L.  T. 

Address  F.  L.  T.,  P.  O. 

Others  were  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  12,  1875. 
Miss  Marian  :  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  boldness  or 
audacity  for  thus  addressing  you  unsolicited,  and  I  know  you'll  do 
it  when  I  inform  you  the  reason  why.  I  noticed  the  description 
of  you  in  the  Evening  Post  of  the  loth  inst.,  which  was  my  beau 
ideal  of  a  wife.  It  struck  me  forcibly  indeed,  so  I  thought  I 
would  send  you  a  note,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  a 
faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady."  1  am  a  bachelor  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  it  behooves  me  to  make  hay  ere  the  sun  fades 
away. 

I  would  respectfully  exchange  photographs  with  you  if  it  is 
congenial  with  your  ideas  of  propriety.  And  I  assure  you  that 
this  has  sprung  from  motives  of  the  purest  and  kindest  inten- 
tions— matrimonial. 

If  this  meet  your  approbation,  please  address  immediately, 

S.  A.  Janes,  Russ  House,  S.  F. 

San  Francisco,  April  mh,  '7s- 
Miss  Marian:  1  am  a  Clergvman— a  widower  »  ith  five  chil- 
dren needing  a  mother's  care.  To  what  better  use  can  you  ap- 
propriate your  talents  and  time  than  in  bestowing  them  upon  me 
and  mine.-'  I  need  not  inform  you  that  I  am  much  sought  after 
by  single  ladies,  not  only  of  my  own  flock,  but  of  other  denomi- 
nations, having  had  in  the  past  three  months  over  seventy  pro- 
posals. 

I  flatter  myself  that  wherever  my  hand  is  offered  it  will  not  be 
refused,  not  only  on  account  of  the  social  distinction  with  which 
my  calling  is  crowned,  but  on  account  of  my  personal  attractions 
as  well. 

I  impatiently  await  your  answer,  appointing  an  interview, 
where  all  arrangements  can  be  made.    V  ours  for  eternity, 

Rev.  James  A.  Morrow. 

After  reading  a  bagful  of  such  missives  I  determined 
to  end  the  jest  which  these  good  folk  were  so  earnest 
about ;  so  in  the  next  issue  there  appeared  this  notice : 

Marian  would  state  to  her  numerous  admirers  that  she  has 
deeded  away  her  entire  property,  to  take  effect  on  her  wedding- 
day. 

In  a  twinkling  the  kaleidoscope  of  "seekers  for  a  true 
woman  "  w  as  broken  into  dissolving  views  of  disappointed 
masculines.  Alas,  poor  Marian-  -had  there  been  a  Mar- 
ian !  All  day  long  poured  in  a  flood  of  letters  from  former 
correspondents,  retracting  their  matrimonial  offers.  The 
minister  said : 

While  my  offer  was  made  solely  on  account  of  your  merits,  I 
could  not  marry  one  who  reposed  so  little  faith  in  her  husband. 
I  regret  that  this  defect  in  your  character  compels  me  to  with- 
draw from  further  communication  with  you. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Morrow. 

S.  A.  Janes,  Russ  House,  said: 

You  need  not  send  your  photograph.  I  bet  you're  a  wrinklcd- 
up,  homely,  bad-tempered  old  maid,  anyway.  I  wasn't  in  earn- 
est from  the  first,  but  thought  I'd  have  a  little  fun  with  you.  Only 
let  me  give  you  a  little  advice:  Wait  until  after  you're  married 
before  you  let  your  husband  know  you've  got  nothing. 

But  the  mail  also  brought  something  else  addressed  to 
Miss  Marian,  which  in  a  moment  of  frivolity  I  carried  to 
my  seamstress. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  like  about  answering  it,"  I  said, 
laughingly,  as  she  put  on  her  strongest  glasses  and  read : 


Sankrancisi o,  April  15,  187s. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  Post  I  saw  an  account  of  you.  at  that 
time  I  dare  not  address  you  owing  to  the  Money  you  were  re- 
ported to  possess,  in  last  Evening's  Issue  I  find  that  there  is 
ouely  the  Woman,  and  as  that  is  what  I  am  in  want  of  I  address 
you  Now  about  Myself. 

I  am  T'ourty  years  Old,  five  feet  five  High,  weigh  150  Ihs.,  a 
little  Grey,  Dark  aubern  hair,  blue  eyes,  of  perfect  Form;  am 
considered  by  my  acquaintance  good  Company.  No  Stain  of  any 
kind  on  my  Character,  am  in  good  Social  and  Moral  Standing, 
perfect  health,  Able  and  Willing  to  Make  a  home  for  apure  Wife, 
in  fact  I  want  no  Doll  but  an  Equel  I  ask  for  nothing  more 
than  I  can  give  I  should  be  pleased  to  form  your  Acquaintance. 
I  have  lived  in  One  family  for  the  last  7  Years,  can  give  the  best 
of  References  in  this  City.  I  am  about  to  leave  in  alcw  days  for 
a  Tour  through  Navada,  Idaho,  Washington  Territory  and 
Oregon  for  the  firm  I  am  connected  with.  Will  you  please 
answer  this  on  receipt,  as  I  mean  Business,  yours, 

Cai't.  T.  G.  Pratt, 
Harrison  St.,  One  House  below  2nd  St. 

Miss  Marian  pushed  back  her  glasses  reflectively. 
"  If  you  w  ill  leave  this  w  ith  me  for  a  few  days,  I  think 
I  will  answer  it." 
I  was  not  surprised.    I  left  it. 

A  few  weeks  after  Miss  Marian  called  on  me.  Her 
face  was  radiant,  as  she  invited  me  to  her  wedding  with 
the  Captain. 

"  He  doesn't  spell  any  better  than  the  law  allows,  and 
he  has  a  horrid  way  of  commencing  every  other  word  with 
a  capital;  but  that  doesn't  worry  me  a  bit,  because  I 
always  expect  to  go  with  him  everywhere,  and  there'll  be 
no  occasion  for  writing  letters.  Besides,  at  my  time  of 
life  a  [jerson  can't  expect  everything  in  a  husband,  and  he 
is  just  as  good  as  gold.  Everybody  speaks  well  of  him. 
I'm  sure  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  you  for  my 
happiness." 

That  was  in  1875.  Circumstances  prevented  my  going 
to  the  wedding.  Marian  gave  up  sewing  after  her  mar- 
riage, and  so  it  happened  that  I  never  saw  the  Captain 
and  rarely  met  the  Captain's  wife.  But  last  week  she 
came  to  me— not  at  all  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness— dressed 
in  deep  mourning. 

."  Your  husband  is  dead?" 

"Worse  than  that— my  mother.  I  wouldn't  put  on 
mourning  for  him'." 

"No?"  I  incredulously  interrogated. 

"  Not  by  a  great  deal !  He  may  be  dead  now,  for  all  I 
know  or  care." 

"  You  shock  me.  I  supposed  you  were  the  happiest  of 
the  happy." 

"  So  I  was  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  his  hands  itched  to 
hold  the  purse-strings,  and  I  had  no  peace  until  I  gave 
them  to  him.  One  morning  I  got  up  and  he  was  gone — 
taking  not  only  my  purse  but  a  washed-out  blonde  Mar- 
ket-street milliner.  I  was  divorced  three  months  ago,  and 
now  I've  gone  back  to  the  beginning.  When  shall  I  com- 
mence sewing  for  you  again — to-morrow?  " 

"  He  wasn't  as  good  as  gold  after  all?  "  I  could  not  re- 
sist saying. 

She  turned  on  me  with  considerable  asperity. 

"Take  for  granted  that  a  man  isn't  worth  selling  to  a 
junk-store  who  proposes  to  a  woman  in  that  fashion; 
and  the  woman  who  accepts  him  ought  to  be  put  into  a 
strait-jacket.  Everyone  has  to  play  the  fool  at  some 
period  of  life.  My  time  was  late,  but  I  acted  my  part 
well  and  long.  Let  us  never  speak  of  it  again.  I  told 
you  I  intended  to  commence  at  the  beginning." 

My  sewing-room  has  regained  a  long-lost  picture. 
Marian  sits  there  plying  her  needle  and  adjusting  her 
glasses — they  are  ten  years  stronger  than  when  she  sat 
there  before — as  quietly  as  though  she  not  only  had  never 
indulged  in  a  lover,  but  as  if  a  dream  of  romance  had 
never  entered  her  humdrum  thoughts. 


"  Eloquent ! "  said  the  Cincinnati  lawyer  of  his  partner. 
"  Why,  he's  a  second  Demosthenes !  Why,  only  yesterday 
he  stated  in  court  that  the  besotted  carcass  of  the  oppos- 
ing counsel  had  wallowed  in  every  gutter  in  St.  Louis, 
and  then  he  made  a  jump  for  the  man  and  kicked  him  in 
the  stomach.    How 's  that  for  eloquence?  " 


A  young  lady  who  is  learning  music  says  she  has  heard 
that  fish  is  a  good  dish  for  people  who  write  stories,  etc., 
and  wants  to  know  what  would  be  a  proper  dish  for  a  per- 
son studying  music.  We  should  say  a  note  meal  diet 
would  be  excellent.— Somen  ilk  Journal. 


When  Joseph  Cook  lectured  in  Philadelphia  last  week 
he  spoke  of  "  the  rubbish  in  the  newspapers,"  and  then 
added:  "Beg  pardon;  I  thought  I  was  in  New  York." 
When  he  lectures  in  New  York  he  says,  "  Beg  pardon,  I 
thought  I  was  in  Philadelphia." 


To  insure  respect  for  the  law  we  must  make  law  deserv- 
ing of  respect.  To  stop  the  masses  from  attempting  out- 
rages against  wealth,  we  must  insist  that  wealth  shall  not 
commit  outrages  against  the  masses. — N.  Y.  World. 

A  vigilance  committee  in  the  West  got  hold  of  a  horse 
thief  named  Aaron  Brick,  and  they  suspended  him  from 
a  tree  and  give  him  all  the  Aaron  he  wanted. 

A  fashion  item  says  that  "  women  all  over  the  land  are 
calling  for  more  pockets."  This  is  just  what  pool  players 
all  over  the  land  are  calling  for." 


Must  have  been  slow  cash-boys  in  the  days  of  Job,  for 
he  says :  "  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  wfll  I  wait 
till  my  change  comes. ' 

Poverty  is  a  crime  which  is  severely  punished  by  society, 
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BEER. 


BY  GEORGE  ARNOLD. 

Here, 

With  my  beer, 
I  sit, 

While  golden  moments  flit ; 

Alas! 
They  pass 
Unheeded  by : 
And,  as  they  fly, 
4  I 

Being  dry. 

Sit,  idly  sipping  here 

My  lieer. 

O,  finer  far 

Than  fame,  or  riches,  are 
The  graceful  smoke-wreaths  of  this  free  citrar! 
Why 
Should  I 

Weep,  wail  or  sigh? 

What  if  luck  has  passed  me  by? 
What  if  my  hopes  are  dead — 
My  pleasures  fled? 

Have  I  not  still 

My  fill 
Of  right  good  cheer — 
Cigars  and  beer? 

(io,  whining  youth, 

Forsooth ! 
Go  weep  and  wail, 
Sigh  and  grow  pale, 

Weave  melancholy  rhymes 

On  the  old  times 
Whose  joys  like  shadowy  ghosts  appear. 

Gold  is  dross— 

I.ove  is  loss — 
So,  if  [  gulp  my  sorrows  down, 
Or  see  inem  drown, 
In  foamy  draughts  of  old  nut-brown, 
Then  do  I  wear  the  crown, 

Without  the  cross! 


THE  STORY  OF  COUNT  CACxLIOSTRO. 


The  history  of  the  individual  commonly  know  as  Count 
Alessandro  di  Cagliostro,  "  The  Prince  of  Swindlers," 
affords  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  public  cre- 
dulity and  successful  imposition  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  knavery.  However,  the  title  "  Prince  of  Swindlers"  is 
most  inadequate;  he  deserved  a  title  far  more  compre- 
hensive and  suggestive.  He  was  really  a  liar  of  the  first 
magnitude — what  one  may  call  the  King  of  Liars;  his 
whole  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  was  a  series  of  im- 
position and  fraud.  In  juxtaposition  to  Cagliostro,  Men- 
dez  Pinto  must  hide  his  diminished  head,  and  Baron 
Munchausen  hand  over  his  laurels. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  the  Count  is  as  interesting  and  as 
novel  as  any  fictitious  narrative ;  it  is  a  romance  in  real 
life,  and  more  than  one  popular  novelist  of  the  present 
day  has  drawn  episodes  from  the  Count's  biography  to 
furnish  chapters  for  his  productions. 

Cagliostro,  then  known  as  Guiseppe  Balsamo,  was  born 
in  1743,  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  His  parents  were  poor, 
and  old  Balsamo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  strictly 
model  husband  and  father.  This  much  we  have  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  ultimately  hanged  for  swindling. 

"  Pike  father  like  son "  is  a  time  honored  saying. 
When  the  elder  Balsamo  was  called  away  on  his  long 
journey  Guiseppe  had  only  the  tender  hand  of  a  weak- 
minded  maternal  preceptor  to  teach  him  the  way  he 
should  go.  Guiseppe,  thus  placed,  ran  wild.  A  brazen 
impudence  developed  itself;  the  morals  of  right  and 
wrong  were  matters  of  which  he  knew  little  and  cared 
less.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  spoilt  child  ;  his  mother  could 
do  nothing  with  him,  and  so  left  him  to  fight  his  own  way. 

Like  all  boys,  Guiseppe  had  a  most  voracious  appe- 
tite, and  the  household  larder  being  in  a  somewhat  lean- 
ish  state,  w  hat  wonder  is  it  that  home  had  no  pleasures  for 
him? 

Soon  the  neighbors  began  to  complain  of  his  incor- 
rigible habits;  he  purloined  their  provender  and  appro- 
priated it  to  his  own  use;  his  companions  in  mudlarking, 
puddling,  and  other  delights  so  peculiar  to  boys  feared 
him  on  account  of  his  belligerent  disposition.  Though 
but  a  boy  of  twelve,  he  was  the  terror  of  everybody,  and 
people  named  him  "  Beppo  Maldetto,"  and  indignantly 
prophesied  that  he  would  come  to  a  bad  end. 

At  this  stage  of  his  life  a  rich  uncle  was  appealed  to, 
and  he  plucked  the  burning  brand  from  the  fire  and 
placed  it  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Roch.  But  the  discipline 
here  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  ran  away.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  that  he  was  brought  back  and  im- 
pressed w  ith  the  folly  of  his  act  by  a  good  sound  flogging, 
the  only  result  was  to  make  him  resent  more  and  more  the 
tyranny  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

After  a  very  slender  schooling  he  returned  to  the  streets. 
His  mother  caressed  him  and  entreated  him  to  reform ; 
his  uncle  urged  and  argued.  The  result  was  more  than 
they  anticipated. 

Guiseppe,  with  as  much  sagacity  as  one  could  expect, 
said  he  would  like  to  join  the  church.  To  the  general 
reader  this  idea  may  seem  to  be  a  most  innocent  one,  but 
it  was  the  turning  point  in  the  boy's  career. 

He  was  placea  in  the  convent  of  Cartigirone,  and  as- 
sumed the  habit  of  a  novice.  The  convent  apothecary 
took  him  in  hand,  and  under  the  tuition  of  this  function- 
ary Guiseppe  learned  those  principles  of  chemistry  which 
in  after-life  enabled  him  to  conceal  his  impostures  under 
the  cloak  of  magic. 

For  a  time  all  seemed  to  go  well ;  but  soon  the  youth 
pined  for  his  freedom,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the 
monks  of  Cartigirone  to  eradicate  his  vicious  propensities 
did  not  seem  as  if  they  were  going  to  work  the  desired  ef- 
fect. At  last  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  him  under 
control  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  convent. 

Then  he  took  to  the  singular  calling  of  painting  and 
drawing  with  a  certain  amount  of  success.  But  he  could 
never  keep  at  one  thing  for  any  length  of  time.  Painting 
was  soon  thrown  aside  as  being  too  dull  and  uninterest-  1 


ing.  Guiseppe  became  the  leader  of  the  roughs  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  with  them  developed  some  of  his  most  notable 
acts  of  scoundrel  genius. 

He  had  a  fair  cousin,  ami  this  young  lady  had  a  lover. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  she  rejected  the  suit  of  her 
admirer,  and  the  latter  in  his  difficulty  appealed  to  Gui- 
sep[>e  what  to  do. 

"Nothing  easier,"  says  the  ingenious  scoundrel.  "A 
lady  to  be  wooed  and  won  must  be  generously  treated. 
A  pair  of  earrings  or  a  necklace  will  work  wonders." 
You  think  so? " 

"  Certain  of  it." 

"  But  I  may  offend  the  lady." 

"  I  think  not.  Let  me  act  as. your  deputy  and  see  if  I 
cannot  work  it." 

The  lover,  acting  on  this  advice,  handed  over  the  pres- 
ents to  Guiseppe,  but  that  individual  never  handed  them 
to  his  cousin. 

Then  he  took  to  essays  in  magic,  and  one  of  these 
essays  caused  his  flight  from  Palermo. 

He  confided  to  a  certain  goldsmith  named  Marano 
that  in  one  of  the  rocks  of  Sicily  there  lay  buried  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  treasure.  By  aid  of  a  little  courage 
and  secrecy  this  might  fortunately  be  unearthed,  but  he 
(Guiseppe)  was  not  able  to  do  the  work  himself;  he  must 
have  a  companion,  and  therefore,  if  the  goldsmith  was 
agreeable,  he  would  for  a  certain  consideration  take  him 
as  a  partner.  Marano  fell  readily  into  the  trap,  paid  the 
sum  demanded,  and  together  they  went  to  the  spot  where 
the  treasure  lay  buried.  Marano  dug  with  a  hearty  good- 
will, but  Guiseppe  of  course  did  not,  and  the  goldsmith 
soon  discovered  he  had  been  swindled. 

Thinking  it  unadvisable  to  go  back  to  Palermo,  we 
find  him  next  at  Rome.  There  he  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  Lorenza  Feliciana,  a  "  most  beautiful  woman, 
and  as  cunning  and  as  shrewd  as  Guiseppe  himself." 

The  interesting  couple  immediately  set  forth  to  seek 
their  fortune.  Guiseppe  successfully  became  Count  de 
Melissa,  Commander  de  Belmont,  Chevalier  Pellegrini, 
Count  de  Pischio,  and  finally  Count  Cagliostro,  Lorenza 
of  course  taking  the  role  of  Countess  or  Lady  as  the  case 
might  demand. 

Cagliostro  (as  we  must  now  call  him)  made  dupes  on 
every  side.  Possessing  those  two  great  advantages,  a 
beautiful  wife  and  a  remarkable  amount  of  impudence,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  force  his  society  wherever  he  wished. 

In  Italy  he  cultivates  w  hiskers  and  dons  the  uniform  of 
a  Prussian  Colonel;  Dame  Lorenza  is  enchanting  at  all 
times.  In  France  behold  him  in  the  picturesque  garb  of 
the  fearless  torreador;  in  Germany  the  ferocious  Cossack, 
and  so  on. 

In  an  evil  moment  he  returned  to  Palermo,  perhaps 
thinking  that  his  old  misdeeds  would  by  this  time  be  for- 
gotten, or  that  under  one  of  his  numerous  guises  he  would 
be  unrecognizable.  Vain  hope!  He  was  recognized, 
and  moreover  cast  into  prison.  However,  his  wife  influ- 
enced herself  with  persons  at  court  and  he  was  at  length 
released. 

He  then  hired  people  to  blazon  forth  the  miraculous 
cures  he  had  invented  for  each  and  every  kind  of  disease, 
his  wonderful  gift  of  prophecy,  and  his  immense  learning. 

After  a  short  sojourn  in  Palermo  he  again  went  forth 
and  traveled  all  over  Europe.  His  "  Fxtract  of  Saturn," 
"Wine  of  Egypt"  and  "Beautifying  Water"  were  in 
great  demand.  This  latter  was  warranted  to  restore  the 
bloom  of  youth  to  the  most  faded  faces,  whether  male  or 
female. 

He  also  filled  his  purse  by  foretelling  lucky  numbers  in 
lotteries,  and  opened  a  new  mine  of  wealth  by  becoming 
a  Freemason.  This  was  his  most  successful  imposition. 
He  gave  forth  that  he  had  discovered  some  valuable 
manuscripts  belonging  to  a  George  Cofton.  These  docu- 
ments treated  extensively  on  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
Masonry.  Cagliostro  found  that  he  could  make  a  grand 
thing  out  of  these  manuscripts,  and  was  not  long  in  set- 
ting it  in  operation. 

He  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Copth,  and  promised  to 
conduct  his  followers  to  perfection  "  by  means  of  a  physi- 
cal and  moral  regeneration;  to  enable  them  by  the  former 
(or  physical)  to  find  the  prime  matter,  or  Philosopher's 
Stone,  and  the  acacia,  which  consolidates  in  man  the 
forces  of  the  most  vigorous  youth  and  renders  him  im- 
mortal ;  and  by  the  latter  (or  moral)  to  procure  them  a 
pentagon  which  shall  restore  man  to  his  primitive  state  of 
innocence." 

This  crowning  deception  was  successful  beyond  Cagli- 
ostro 's  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  realized  a  for- 
tune by  it. 

Then,  leaving  his  followers  suddenly,  he  continued  his 
travels  throughout  Europe.  The  Count  and  Countess  be- 
came quite  the  rage  of  fashionable  society  in  every  city 
they  visited.  "  Have  you  seen  the  Countess?  was 
asked.  "  Charhiing  creature;  so  lovely,  so  enthusiastic, 
so  gay."    And  in  this  manner  the  game  was  carried  on. 

The  Countess  pretended  to  be  much  older  than  she 
looked,  asserting  that  she  was  preserved  from  loss  of 
youth  by  the  "  Beautifying  Cosmetic  "  of  her  husband. 
Then  of  course  the  "  Beautifying  Cosmetic  "  sold  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

The  pseudo  Count  and  Countess  were  welcome 
wherever  they  went.  Their  journey  through  France  is 
described  as  being  a  complete  triumphal  progress. 

In  the  summer  of  1789',  at  the  solicitation  of  his  w  ife, 
he  revisited  Rome.  But  it  was  an  unlucky  step.  The 
authorities,  long  watchful,  laid  hold  of  him  and  threw  him 
into  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo.  The  Countess  was  also 
seized  and  confined  in  a  neighboring  cell.  This  step  was 
distasteful  to  the  fair  Lorenza,  and  as  she  found  that  the 
only  way  to  save  herself  was  to  turn  evidence  on  her  hus- 
band, she  called  the  gaoler  and  imputed  all  the  blame  on 
her  liege  lord. 

Meanwhile  Cagliostro  was  struck  with  the  same  idea. 
He  laid  all  the  blame  on  his  wife. 

The  gaoler,  with  commendable  discretion,  smiled  and 
took  it  all  in.    Then  he  laid  the  evidence  of  both  parties 
before  the  proper  authorities.    It  was  a  couple  of  years.  I 
however,  before  Cngliostro  was  brought  up  on  trial,  and  I 
then  he  was  sentenced  to  death.   This  sentence  was,  | 


however,  ultimately  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

For  four  years  longer  Cagliostro  remained  an  inmate  of 
St.  Angelo.  In  the  summer  of  1795  he  died  in  prison, 
haying  completed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  careers  of 
swindling  ever  known. 


VANDF.RBILT'S  TREASURE  VAULT. 


I  stood  the  other  day  in  the  vault  of  the  formidable 
fortress  of  iron  and  masonry  on  Forty-second  street, 
where  last  year  the  richest  nabob  in  the  world  locked 
up  his  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  stocks,  bonds 
and  other  securities.  It  is  one  of  the  most  n  doubtable 
works  of  defense  on  the  American  continent,  though  you 
may  not  be  entirely  certain  of  that  by  surveying  the"  build- 
ing from  the  outside.  Its  foundations  were  blasted  out  of 
the  rock;  the  front  wall  is  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
side  and  rear  walls  are  three  feet,  the  materials  used  being 
pressed  brick  with  brown-stone  trimmings.  The  beams, 
girders,  and  main  pillars  are  iron,  encased  in  fire-prool 
material.  The  doors,  window -frames  and  minor  parti- 
tions are  iron,  marble  and  glass.  No  wood  is  to  be  found 
in  the  structure.  The  great  vault  is  36  by  42  feet,  of 
wrought  iron,  steel  and  Franklinite  iron,  is  imposing  in 
strength  and  proportions,  and  is  situated  on  the  ground 
floor.  Its  four  outer  doors  w  eigh  8,200  pounds  each,  and 
have  every  effective  and  known  improvement  in  defen- 
sive devices.  A  massive  wall  of  masonry  surrounds  the 
iron  work.  The  vault,  which  is  burglar,  fire  and  water 
proof,  constitutes  a  distinct  building  in  itself.  The  armed 
watchmen  who  guard  the  building  day  and  night  are  under 
the  strictest  discipline,  their  hourly  movements  being  re- 
corded by  an  electric  clock  connecting  with  various  points 
on  each  floor  of  the  structure,  and  there  are  also  wire  s  run- 
ning to  police  headquarters  and  the  offices  of  the  Dis- 
trict Telegraph.  In  one  corner  of  this  great  vault, 
behind  heavy  iron  bars,  are  the  heavier  iron  doors  of  the 
works  containing  the  Yanderbilt  securities,  w  hich  cdn  be 
opened  only  by  skeleton  keys  held  by  the  Owner  alone.  I 
suppose  that  a  hundred  trained  men  in  this  building,  with 
Gatling  guns,  could  easily  defend  it  against  a  mob  of  one 
hundred  thousand  assailants;  it  could  be  reduced  by 
nothing  less  than  the  continued  play  of  heavy  artillery. 

It  may  be  a  year  since  Yanderbilt,  then  "  worth  "  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  put  the  larger  part  of  his 
possessions  in  the  great  vault.  He  could  not,  perhaps, 
put  more  than  two  hundred  millions  under  guard  here  at 
that  time ;  but  he  has  added  over  twelve  millions  to  his 
fortune  within  the  year,  though  it  has  been  a  poor  year. 

Thus  rapidly  does  the  stupendous  volume  of  his  un- 
paralleled pile  enlarge.  Nothing  like  such  growth  of  any 
man's  wealth"  was  ever  before  known  in  the  world.  Every 
year,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  growth  increases,  so 
that  the  estimate  of  the  best  informed  men  is  that  by  the 
year  1890  he  w  ill  be  able  to  pile  up  not  less  than  three 
hundred  millions  in  his  great  iron  vault  behind  walls  five 
feet  thick.— John  Swinton's  Paper. 


With  all  our  boasted  education,  we  have  yet  to  utilize 
those  lessons  of  self-knowledge  and  self-respect  which 
should  inspire  each  young  boy  and  girl  not  to  look  for- 
ward with  greedy  eye  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
great  statesman  or  leader  of  fashion  or  star,  but  to  search 
diligently  for  his  or  her  capability,  and  to  develop  it, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  all  earnestness,  faithfulness  and 
loyalty.  Both  in  home  life  and  in  school  life  our  influ- 
ence over  the  young  should  always  be  in  this  direction. 
It  is  not  a  depressing  influence  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  en- 
nobling and  full  of  the  brightest  hope.  It  is  the  only 
path  to  happiness,  for  no  one  is  ever  so  happy  as  when  he 
is  successfully  engaged  in  doing  that  which  he  can  do 
well.  It  is  the  only  path  to  value,  for  assuredly  the 
worth  of  an  individual  to  society  depends  upon  his  being  in 
the  right  place  and  doing  his  own  appropriate  work. — 
Philadelphia  Call.   

• 

Longfellow  once  related  the  following  to  Mr.  Horace 
P.  Chandler,  editor  of  Every  Other  Saturday:  Hearing 
a  domestic  talking  at  the  front  door  with  a  person  who 
seemed  very  much  in  earnest,  he  went  into  the  hall  and 
found  an  Englishman  and  his  wife.  "She,"  said  the 
poet,  "  was  a  thorough  specimen  of  an  English  matron, 
stout,  tall  and  substantial.  He  was  well,  one  of  the 
real  terrier  sort  in  looks,  and  carried  a  silk  umbrella, 
neatly  covered,  evidently  intent  on  '.doing 'this  country 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  On  seeing  me,  he 
said  (and  the  way  in  which  the  poet  repeated  what  fol- 
lowed was  inimitable):  'Ah,  Mr.  Longfellow,  aw  I  I- 
we — supfjosed  you  had  no  ruins  in  this  country,  and  aw  ! 
we  thought  we  would,  ah !  like  to  see,  aw  !  you!  ' " 


"  Of  course,"  said  the  proud  mother,  "  it  wasn't  to  be 
expected  that  Kate  would  marry  high,  for  we're  only  poor 
folks.  Still  we  had  great  hopes  that  she  would  marry 
well,  for  we  always  taught  her  to  look  high  in  making  a 
choice,  and  I'm  proud  to  say  she  hasn't  disappointed  us." 

"  She  has  married  well,  then?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  very  well.  She  has  married  a  celebrated 
man,  a  greatly  celebrated  man.  Why,  his  very  photo- 
graphs sell  like  hot  cakes." 

"  Ah !    An  actor  or  author?  " 

"  No ;  he's  one  of  the  dime  museum  curiosities." — Som- 
enilk  Journal. 

There  is  an  over-production  of  lawyers,  politicians, 
speculators  and  non-producers,  and  an  under-production 
of  skilled  mechanics  and  practical,  progressive  fanners. 
There  is  an  over-production  of  office  holders  who  travel 
on  free  railroad  passes  and  who  grow  wealthy  while  pro- 
fessing to  serve  the  public  on  small  salaries,  without  other 
business  or  other  "  visible  income."— American  Ma- 
chinist. 


"  Do  you  know ,"  asked  a  gentleman  at  the  bird-show 
this  week,  "why  robins  are  more  intelligent  than  hens?" 
"  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  Because  they  are  better  posted 
in  the  higher  branches," — Boston  Pimes, 
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I  C  H  I    B  A 


glCHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSON! E  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMI'OkTKKS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINK  WINKS,  LILJUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL,  London: 
Assorted  Tickles,  English  Plum  Puddines 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Eish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Ham-,  and  Bacon, 


Indian  (  hutnif 
ttets  CrystalSted  Fruits, 
Table  Delicacies. 


Spanish  t^ueen  Olives, 
Lucca  Salad  Oils, 
Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies, 

J.  ft  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(Engl Ufa  Double  Superfirie  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp\  Cocoas  and  Chocolate! 

Liebi^  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin'*.  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  CanaudV  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cur  and  Sai'crr  Brand  of  Jai'ANRsk  CJncolokbdTba 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 

puinieu  Cup  ana  Saucer. 

JJALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof,  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


w 


M.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  ft  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

121  AND  123  MARKKT  StKKIiT,  S  A  N  FRANCISCO, 

and  180  Pkari.  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
[torts;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


J. 


H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Only   Dealer  in  Grain-Fro  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  9  California  Market. 


OEM0VED. 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Principal  Office  439  California  Street 

(Safe  Deposit  Thudding) 
San  Francisco,  California. 

CIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

AGENCY. 

Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  V. 
Commercial  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

JOHN  LANDERS,   -    -    -    GENERAL  AGENT, 

410  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
352  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


HTHE  STANDARD  SII.K  OF  THE 
1  WORLD. 

YATES  &  CON  KLI N,  Agents, 
18  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


V  NDES  SILVER 

/"I  l'ANY. 


MINING  COM 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,. held  on  tha  15th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  24)  of  Twenty- live  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  NINETEENTH  <i9th>  DAY 
OF  MAY,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  be  - 
fore,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY, the  N  IN  I'll  (9th)  day 
of  JUNE,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  cost  of  advertising  anil  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

BUTLER  BURR  IS,  Secretary. 
Office — RoDm  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


["SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PACE  13] 
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l'HIR 

PANY. 


SILVER    MINING  COM- 


Location  of  prim  ipal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California*  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Distiict, 
Storey  county.  Stale  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  a.  l).  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  47)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  office  of  the  company,  room  t$%  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SIXTH  DAY  OF  MAY,  a.  D.  1884,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MON- 
DAY, the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  A.  u.  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.      E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  15,  Nevada  Bleck,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


TAH  SILVER  MINING  COMP'V. 


U 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  City,  Storey 
county,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  48)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company,  room  22,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Franci.sco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  Upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
unpaid  on  MONDAY,  the  28th  day  of  April,  1884, 
will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion ;  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
SATURDAY,  the  17th  day  of  May,  1884,  to  pay  the  de- 
linquent assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advetising 
and  expenses  of  sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

C.  C  PRATT,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  22  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.1 


AMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  AND  GENERAL 
AGENT, 

Stockton,  Cala. 


Money  loaned  and  investments  made  for  non-residents. 
Business  locations  negotiated;  farms,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards for  sale.  Notary  Public.  References— Pickens 
ft  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agents,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Bank,  Stockton. 


530  V^'ASHINGTOM  ST  S.F.  CAl 


DUREST   SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

A  THK  WORLD.  E«ji  al  to  any  imported.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEVARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 
Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 
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OR  I A )  of  MERCHANDISE 

FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

INCLUDING  ALL  THE  NEWEST  SHADE'S,  PATTERNS  AND  STYLES,  FOR  CLOTHING 

MEN,  YOUTHS,   BOYS  AND  CHILDREN, 

Al  l.  OF  QUR  OWN  IMPORTATION'  AND  M ANI I FACTI 1 R E . 

Also  h  indsome  and  complete  lines  of  COLORED  Shirts,  with  Collars  and  Cuffs  to  match; 

Also  in  Straw  Hats  complete  and  choice  lines  of  Panama,  Canton,  Mackinaw,  Chip,  Rough  and  Ready,  French  Panama,  Milan,  Porcupine,  Brazillian 

And  the  largest,  most  stylish  stock  of  Nobuy  Hats  in  Felt,  Fur  and  Wool,  taking  in  all  the  latest  shapes  and  the  best 

manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ; 

Also,  everything  new  i:i  Spring  and  SUMMER  Neckwear — Bows,  Long  Ties,  with  Flats  and  Puffs  ;>f  every  description; 

Also,  immense  lines  of  Alpaca,  Sicilian,  Plain  and  Fancy  Drap  d'ETE,  Black  and  Colored  Diagonal,  Fancy  Worsted,  Real  India  Seersucker, 
Imitation,  Medium  and  Cheap  Seersucker,  Blue  Flannels,  Office,  House  and  Outdoor  Coats,  Barkeepers'  White  Duck  Coats 
and  all  classes  of  Linen,  Union  and  Light-Weight  Summer  Go  ids  in  Coats,  Half-Dusters, 
Dusters,  Road  Ulsters,  Etc.,  for  Spring  and  Summer; 

Also,  a  most  comfortable  stock  of  Men's  fine  Footwear  arriving  daily,  embracing  the  latest  novelties,  and  the  best  Eastern  manufacturers'  goods;  for 
shape  and  fit  unsurpassed.    Men's  Fancy  Colored  Cloth  and  Leather  Tops  in  Lace  Congress  or  Button 
in  all  different  widths.    See  our  Hand-seweo  Button  Shoes  for  S4.50. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  CROWDED. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  HONEST  PRICES  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  GOODS  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  TO  SUIT  YOU. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  OUR  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  IN  ANY  HOUSE  IN  THE  CITY. 

YOU  WILL  FIND  EVERY  ARTICLE  MARKED  IN  PLAIN  FIGURES. 

GREAT   I  XL,. 

CORNER  KEARNY  AND  COMMERCIAL  STREETS,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

The  lar~«jt  establishment  in  its  line  in  the  United  States.    Trice  Lists  with  handsome  lithograph  of  the  Great  I  X  L,  by  Electric  Light,  sent  free  on  application. 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


PRICE  TEN  CENTS 


I  heard  a  deuced  good  story  about  my  young  fellow- 
flaneur,  Henry  J.  W.  Dam,  a  night  or  two  ago,  from  some 
of  the  lads  at  the  club,  in  whom  he  had  confided.  The 
literary,  political  and  fashionable  worlds  will  remember 
that  a  few  months  ago  Harry  did  New  York  the  honor  of 
visiting  it.  He  had  a  play  in  his  pocket — a  drama,  I 
learn,  in  which  the  aristocracy  of  London,  Paris,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  jostled  one  another.  Harry 
sauntered  up  to  Madison  Square  and  asked  the  man 
in  the  box  office  lazily  if  my  old  friend  Lester  Wallack 
was  in  his  private  office. 

"  He  is,  but  he's  busy,"  said  the  man,  who  was  the 
business  manager  and  Wallack's  right-hand  man. 

"That's  his  hole,  isn't  it?"  asked  Harry,  pointing  to  a 
door  bearing  a  sign  that  said  it  was. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  business  manager,  "but  this  ain't 
his  day  for  visitors.    He's  privately  engaged." 

"  Oh,"  said  Harry,  with  a  yawn,  "  I  guess  he'll  see  me;" 
and  he  lounged  past  the  stupefied  business  manager, 
turned  the  knob,  and  entered. 

W  allack  (he  and  I  were  boys  together)  looked  up  in 
surprise.  Harry  smiled  upon  him  affably,  and  after  in- 
troducing himself  said  he'd  often  heard  of  him. 

"  I've  come,"  continued  Harry,  "  to  read  you  a  play 
that  will  make  you  feel  young  again,  and  revive  your  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  American  drama— no,  don't  thank 
me;  I've  plenty  of  time.  You  can  show  your  obligation 
by  saying  nothing  till  I  get  through." 

So  Harry  began.  He  is  a  fine  reader — musical  voice, 
impassioned  manner.  The  light  was  rather  dim,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  eyes  close  to  the  page.  When  he 
finished  the  fine  climax  of  the  first  act  he  looked  up. 
Wallack  was  gone!  My  friend  Harry  was  astonished, 
but  he  saw  in  an  instant  the  explanation.  Going  to  the 
door,  he  called  in  the  business  manager,  and  said  to  him 
patronizingly : 

"  My  good  fellow,  at  Mr.  Wallack's  age  strong  emotion 
is  dangerous.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before  I 
reached  my  climax.  You  will  probably  find  him  in  the 
ante-room,  behind  that  curtain,  weeping.  I'll  call  again 
to-morrow  and  read  another  act." 

And  Harry  did  call  the  next  day,  to  be  told  that  Mr. 
Wallack  was  dangerously  ill.  Indeed  Mr.  Wallack,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  my  young  friend's  stay  in  New  York 
lay  at  the  point  of  death — at  least  so  they  told  Harry  on 
his  daily  visits  to  the  box-office.  Wallack  and  I  will  have 
a  laugh  at  Harry's  expense  when  we  meet — which  will  be 
in  the  fall.  I  expect  to  have  a  play  of  my  own  finished 
by  that  time. 

Although  as  a  rule  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  the  man 
who  wears  a  shabby  coat,  nevertheless  I  must  confess  that 
sometimes  a  noble  heart  beats  beneath  threadbare  broad- 
cloth. I  had  it  proved  to  me  last  Tuesday  night.  Col- 
onel Hawes  and  I  were  passing  up  Market  street  on  our 
way  to  Marchand's,  when  we  met  Yiveur  of  the  Argo- 
naut, who  writes  so  delightfully  of  cookery  and  wines, 
and  makes  the  reader's  mouth  water  with  his  accounts  of 


little  dinners.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  invite  him 
to  join  us.  He  accepted  instantly,  much  to  my  distress, 
for  the  man's  appearance  was  positively  disreputable. 
Indeed  the  truth  is  that  Yiveur  seldom  eats  or  drinks  any 
of  the  good  things  he  writes  about,  his  little  dinners  be- 
ing like  the  gorgeous  dreams  of  starving  sailors.  But  the 
gallant  fellow  sat  down  with  us,  apparently  unconscious 
of  a  coat  and  linen  that  made  me  blush  before  the 
waiter.  His  face  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  sunken.  In 
spite  of  his  best  efforts  to  conceal  his  famished  state,  there 
was  a  certain  eagerness  in  the  way  he  devoured  the  bread 
and  gulped  his  soup  (which  was  as  good  bouillon  as  ever 
I  tasted)  that  told  the  painful  story  only  too  clearly. 
Yiveur  was  rattling  on  gayly  with  tittle-tattle  about  the 
fashionable  world,  as  if  he  were  perfectly  familiar  with  it, 
when  the  fish  was  brought  on.  It  was  brook-trout, 
sprinkled  with  parsley.  I  could  see  the  sudden  gleam  of 
longing  in  Yiveur's  eyes  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  deli- 
cacy. But  he  was  on  his  mettle,  and  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  he  said  in  disgust  to  the  waiter,  as  he 
turned  his  head  away  from  the  fish  : 

"Take  it  away,  Pierre,  for  God's  sake!  Parsely  on 
trout !  Great  heavens,  how  often  have  I  asked  you  not 
to  perpetrate  that  outrage?  " 

Persiflage  knows  a  hero  when  he  sees  one;  and,  begad, 
I  was  so  delighted  that  I  at  once  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Pommery  Sec;  although  I,  being  temporarily  short  of 
change,  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
from  Colonel  Hawes. 

I  notice  that  people  who  refuse  to  take  my  advice  gen- 
erally suffer  because  of  their  want  of  sense.  Two  years 
ago  I  lunched  at  the  Palace  with  my  friend  Senator 
Farley.  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  ex-Senator  Sharon, 
Governor  Adams  of  Nevada,  Hon.  Matt  Canavan  of  the 
same  state,  and  Senator  Miller  were  of  the  party,  as  were 
also  several  ladies.  I  remember  that  the  stewed  kidneys 
were  so  particularly  good  that  I  excused  myself  and  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  get  the  recipe  from  the  cook.  After 
the  Roederer  had  gone  round  several  times  the  conversa- 
tion rose  from  national  affairs  to  personal  and  social  mat- 
ters. I  had  been  looking  steadily  through  my  quizzing- 
glass-at  Farley  for  some  time,  and  at  last  he  said  : 

"  Well,  Persiflage,  my  buck,  are  you  admiring  me?" 

"  No,  begad,"  I  answered;  "  I'm  wondering  that  a  man 
of  your  station  should  belittle  and  vulgarize  himself  by- 
dyeing  his  hair." 

There  was  a  roar  at  this,  and  Farley  flushed  up.  Then 
he  tried  to  pass  it  off  with  a  laugh,  but  I  said  very  seri- 
ously : 

"  I'm  in  earnest,  James.  You  make  yourself  look  ten 
years  older  than  you  really  are,  and  a  vain  fool  into  the 
bargain.  Don't  dye  your  hair.  I  gave  up  doing  it  my- 
self twenty-five  years  ago.  If  you  don't  it  will  strike  in 
and  poison  your  blood,  and  people,  instead  of  pitying 
you,  will  laugh  at  you." 

My  prophecy  has  come  true.  I  see  by  the  dispatches 
that  my  poor  friend  is  lying  dangerously  ill.  However 
pleased  Hearst,  Stoneman,  Terry  and  Greathouse  may  be 
over  this  news,  I  can  honestly  say  I'm  devilish  sorry,  for 
I  have  no  political  ambition. 


Speaking  of  ludgc  Greathouse  recalls  a  little  conversa- 
tion I  had  at  the  club  the  other  evening  with  that  able 
statesman  and  charming  fellow.  He  has  one  little  fault, 
however,  and  that  is  a  want  of  frankness.  I  spoke  to  him 
about  this.  "  Clarence,  my  boy,"  I  said,  "you  know  I 
am  your  friend,  and  that  I  would  cheerfully  use  my  social 
influence  to  enable  you  to  attain  any  office  you  had  your 
eye  on." 

"  I  know  it,  Persiflage,"  he  said,  warmly  shaking  my 
hand,  "  I  know  it." 

"But,"  I  added,  "you  are  also  aware  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  Uncle  George  Hearst.  Now,  to  be  candid,  I 
think  that  you  would  do  me  more  credit  as  my  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States  Senate  than  he  would.  But  I 
don't  like  to  see  the  good  old  man  deceived.  Don't  use 
him,  Clarence,  to  pluck  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
yourself." 


The  Judge  protested  that  I  did  him  an  injustice  by  my 
suspicion,  and  gave  me  fervent  assurance  of  his  devotion 
to  Uncle  George.  I  hope  the  Judge  was  not  attempting 
to  deceive  me — I  hope  so  sincerely ;  but  I  have  my  doubts. 


My  friend  Dr.  I.cverson — who  on  my  advice  resigned 
his  seat  in  a  Legislature  incapable  of  understanding  his 
lofty  motives,  or  appreciating  the  massiveness  of  his  in- 
tellect— is  probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
this  country.  The  range  of  his  knowledge  is  "  co-exten- 
sive with  the  possibilities  of  human  research  and  thought." 
This  language  is  his  own,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him.  In 
the  club  a  few  evenings  ago  the  Doctor  was  expatiating 
on  historical  subjects.  He  informed  us  that  he  was 
thinking  of  writing  a  book  to  show  that  cheap  food  is  a 
calamity,  because  it  encourages  the  populace  to  increase 
recklessly,  and  thus  their  very  numbers  condemn  them  to 
hopeless  poverty. 

"  Why,"  said  General  Barnes,  "  Buckle  expounds  the 
same  theory." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  does,"  responded  the  Doctor.  "He 
got  the  idea  from  conversations  with  me,  but  he  has  not 
done  the  subject  half  justice."  Then  turning  to  me,  this 
eminent  man  said,  before  all  the  club: 

"  Persiflage,  the  world  will  owe  my  book  to  you,  for 
had  I  rejected  your  wise  counsel  and  remained  in  the 
Legislature  my  mind  would  have  been  hopelessly  strained. 
The  task  of  doing  the  thinking  for  both  Assembly  and 
Senate — to  say  nothing  of  the  Governor  and  other  state 
officers — was  telling  on  me." 


It  is  not  often  that  I  rejoice  in  the  misfortunes  of  any- 
body, but  I  admit  I'm  devilish  glad  that  Jim  Keene  has 
gone  to  smash.  He  treated  me  shamefully  once.  It  was 
in  '72,  when  I  was  dabbling  in  stocks  like  everybody  else. 
Keene  was  my  broker,  and  I  found  that  no  matter  how 
the  stocks  fluctuated  I  had  always  to  pay  the  highest 
quotations  when  I  bought,  and  to  accept  the  lowest  when 
I  sold.  Afterwards  I  found  that  the  fellow  Keene  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  out  on  the  street  early  in  the  morning 
and  buying  at  the  lowest  notch.  Then  he  would  go  into 
the  Board  and,  with  his  confederates,  jump  prices  up, 
and  charge  his  customers  the  top  figures  for  the  stock  he- 
had  got  on  the  street.  He  would  bear  securities,  to  his 
customers'  loss  and  his  own  profit,  in  the  same  way.  Ow- 
ing to  this  villainy,  I  dropjwd  in  four  months  no  less  than 
$600.  I  taxed  Keene  in  his  office  one  day  with  his  ras- 
cality, and  he  behaved  in  the  most  brutal  fashion,  call- 
ing me  a  "toothless  old  ass" — it  was  while  my  teeth 
were  at  the  dentist's  for  repair — and  actually  threatened 
to  kick  me!  But,  egad,  he  didn't  know  Persiflage.  I 
raised  my  cane,  and  would  have  broken  it  upon  his  vul- 
gar head,  but  for  George  Ives,  who  took  me  by  the  arm 
and  led  me  to  the  street,  apologizing  for  the  conduct  of 
his  partner.  I  ask  if  I  have  not  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
Wall-street  boys  have  ruined  Keene,  as  he  ruined  me? 


On  Wednesday  while  looking  up  a  lobster  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia market,  I  encountered  young  Ned  Townsend,  the 
Call's  Trifler,  who  had  a  market-basket  on  his  arm  and 
was  buying  tri|>e  and  liver.  The  circumstance  reminded 
me  of  his  recent  marriage,  and  I  congratulated  him  in  a 
fatherly  way.  Gad,  I  admire  the  pluck  of  a  young  writ- 
ing fellow  who  can  risk  taking  a  wife.  I  never  had  the 
courage  to  do  it,  though  I  am  thinking  seriously  now  of 
settling  down.  There  is  a  jwint  at  which  a  wife  becomes 
a  necessity.  If  one  loses  his  teeth  he  can  get  false  ones; 
if  his  hair  falls  out,  there  are  wigs;  but  when  the  eyes 
begin  to  go,  it  is  the  devil  and  all  for  a  bachelor.  Only 
yesterday  I  was  obliged  to  get  a  stronger  pair  of  glasses, 
and  I  shall  certainly  use  them  to  look  about  me  with  a 
new  interest  upon  the  dear  creatures.  Of  course  no  lady 
who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  without  property  need 
because  of  this  confession  misconstrue  the  tender  polite- 
ness with  which  Persiflage  has  ever  impartially  treated 
the  inferior  sex.  My  young  friend  Townsend  has,  I  learn, 
got  a  charming  and  talented  girl  for  his  mate.  Egad,  the 
lucky  rascal  may  have  his  turn  at  congratulation  and 
compliment  before  the  summer  is  over. 

Persiflage. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ROMANCES  OF  HAWAIIAN  TRADITION. 


BY  HON .  R.  M.  DAGGETT. 
I. 

HOW  THE  GREAT  RONO  WON  THE  THRONE  OF  HAWAII. 

W  hat  a  bristling  and  barbaric  little  world  in  themselves 
were  the  eight  habitable  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  archi- 
pelago before  the  white  man  came  to  rouse  the  simple  but 
warlike  islanders  from  the  dream  they  had  been  for  cen- 
turies living.  Up  to  that  time  their  national  life  had 
been  a  long  romance,  abundant  in  strife  and  deeds  of 
chivalry,  and  scarcely  less  bountiful  in  episodes  of  love, 
friendship  and  self-sacrifice.  Situated  in  mid-ocean, 
their  knowledge  of  the  great  world,  of  which  their  island- 
dots  on  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific  formed  but  an  infmitessi- 
mal  portion,  did  not  reach  beyond  a  misty  Tahiti,  from 
which  their  fathers  came  some  centuries  before,  and  the 
bare  names  of  other  lands  marking  the  migrations  of 
their  ancestors  thither. 

The  Hawaiians  were  barbarous,  certainly,  since  they 
slew  their  prisoners  of  war  and  to  their  gods  made  sacri- 
•  fice  of  their  enemies ;  since  no  tie  of  consanguinity  save 
that  of  parent  and  child  was  a  bar  to  wedlock;  since 
murder  was  scarcely  a  crime,  and  the  will  of  the  king  on 
every  island  was  the  supreme  law;  since  the  masses  were 
in  physical  bondage  to  their  chiefs  and  in  mental  slavery 
to  the  priesthood.  Yet,  with  all  this,  they  were  a  brave, 
hospitable  and  unselfish  people.  The  kings  of  the 
islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu  and  Kauai  were  in 
almost  continual  warfare  with  each  other  until  finally- 
brought  under  one  government  by  Kamehameha  I., 
but  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion  never  disturbed  them,  and 
the  people,  who  feared  their  gods,  reverenced  their  rulers, 
and  possessed  an  easy  and  unfailing  means  of  sustenance 
and  personal  comfort,  were  content  with  a  condition 
which  had  been  theirs  for  generations  and  was  hopeless 
of  amelioration ;  for  the  chiefs  in  high  authority  claimed 
a  lineage  distinct  from  that  of  the  masses,  and  between 
them  frowned  a  gulf  socially  and  politically  impassable. 

The  Hawaiians  were  never  cannibals.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  their  barbarisms  was  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  to  their  gods;  but  did  not  one  of  the  fathers  ol 
Israel  sharpen  his  knife  to  lay  the  body  of  his  son  upon 
the  altar  of  the  god  of  Abraham?  They  knew  but  little 
of  the  arts  as  we  know  them  now,  and  the  useful  metals 
were  all  unknown  to  them;  yet  they  made  highways  over 
precipices,  reared  great  walls  of  stone  around  their  tem- 
ples, carried  effective  weapons  into  battle,  and  constructed 
capacious  single  and  double  canoes,  which  they  navigated 
by  the  light  of  the  stars.  They  had  no  language  either  of 
letters  or  symbolism ;  but  so  accurately  were  their  legends 
preserved  and  transmitted  that  the  great  chiefs  were  able 
to  trace  their  ancestry  back,  generation  by  generation,  to 
one  of  the  twelve  iribes  of  Israel,  and  even  beyond  in 
the  same  manner  to  Noah  and  thence  to  Adam.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  under  their  old  kings  the  islands  of 
Hawaii  should  have  been  the  home  of  romance,  and  that 
the  south  wind  should  have  sighed  in  numbers  through 
the  caves  of  Kona? 

And  now,  borne  by  the  soft  breath  of  the  tropics,  let 
me  watt  the  reader  to  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  back- 
ward there,  over  a  long  and  misty  bridge  of  historic  me/es, 
to  the  reign  of  Kealiiokaloa,  son  of  Umi,  and  grandson  of 
the  famed  Liloa.  It  was  during  his  brief  rule,  extending, 
perhaps,  from  1520  to  1530,  that  for  a  second  time  a  white- 
face  was  seen  by  the  Hawaiians.  A  Spanish  vessel  from 
the  Moluccas  was  driven  upon  the  reefs  of  Keei,  in  the 
district  of  Kona,  and  completely  destroyed.  But  two 
persons  were  saved  from  the  wreck — the  captain  and  his 
sister.  They  were  white,  and  were  at  first  thought  to  be 
gods  by  the  simple  islanders ;  but  as  their  first  request  was 
for  food,  which  they  ate  with  avidity,  and  their  next  for 
rest,  which  seemed  to  be  as  necessary  to  them  as  to  other 
mortals,  they  were  soon  relieved  of  their  celestial  attri- 
butes, and  conducted  to  the  king,  who  received  them 
graciously  and  took  them  under  his  protection.  The 
captain — named  by  the  natives  Kukanaloa — wedded  a 
dusky  maiden  of  good  family,  and  the  sister  became  the 
wife  of  a  chief  in  whose  veins  ran  royal  blood. 

On  the  death  of  Kealiiokaloa,  in  1530,  his  younger 
brother,  Keawenui,  assumed  the  scepter,  in  defiance  of 
the  right  of  his  nephew,  Kukailani,  who  was  too  young  to 
assert  his  authority.  This  he  was  the  better  enabled  to 
do  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  king — 
probably  by  assassination — before  his  successor  had  been 
formally  named.  Keawenui's  usurpation,  however,  was 
resisted  by  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  island,  who  refused 
to  recognize  his  authority,  and  rose  in  arms  against  him; 
but  he  inherited  something  of  the  martial  prowess  of  his 
father  Umi,  and,  meeting  the  revolted  chiefs  before  they 
had  time  to  properly  organize  their  forces,  destroyed  them 
in  detail,  and  reigned  in  peace  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Nor  could  it  well  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  bones  of 
the  rebellious  chiefs  of  Kohala,  Hamakua,  Hilo,  Puna, 
Kau  and  Kona  were  among  the  trophies  of  his  household, 
and  Kukailani,  lacking  ambition,  was  content  with  the 
lot  of  idleness  and  luxury  which  the  crafty  uncle  placed 
at  his  command. 

And  thus,  while  Keawenui  continued  in  the  moiship  of 
Hawaii,  Kukailani,  the  rightful  ruler,  grew  to  manhood 
around  the  court.  In  due  time  the  prince  married,  with 
the  consent  of  his  royal  uncle,  and  among  the  children 


born  to  him  was  Kaikilani,  the  heroine  of  this  little  story. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the 
maidens  of  Hawaii.  Her  face  was  fairer  than  that  of  any 
other  in  Hilo,  to  which  place  Keawenui  had  removed  his 
court ;  and  that  was  saying  much,  for  the  king  was  noted 
for  his  gallantries,  and  the  handsomest  women  in  the 
kingdom  were  among  his  retainers.  If  her  complexion 
was  a  shade  lighter  than  that  of  others,  it  was  because  of 
the  Castilian  blood  that  had  come  to  her  through  her 
grandmother,  the  sister  of  Kukanaloa,  and  brighter  eyes 
than  hers  never  peered  through  the  lattices  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir. 

Kaikalani  became  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son, 
Kanaloakuaana,  and,  in  further  atonement  of  the  wrong 
he  had  done  her  father,  on  his  death-bed  Keawenui  form- 
ally conferred  up  her  the  moiship  of  Hawaii.  Among 
the  other  sons  left  by  Keawenui  at  his  death  was  the 
youth  Lono.  His  full  name  was  Lonoikamakahiki.  His 
mother  was  Haokalani,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  best  blood 
of  Oahu.  Early  in  life  he  exhibited  remarkable  intelli- 
gence, and  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  athletic  and  warlike  exercises  and  other  manly 
accomplishments  he  had  not  a  peer  in  all  Hawaii.  So 
greatly  was  he  admired  by  the  people,  and  so  manifestly 
was  he  bom  to  rule  that  his  brother,  the  husband  and  ad- 
viser of  the  queen,  recommended  that  he  be  elevated  to  the 
moiship.  What  followed  could  have  occurred  only  in 
Haw  aii.  A  day  was  appointed  for  a  public  trial  of  Lono's 
abilities  before  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  kingdom. 
Although  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  his  know  ledge  of 
warfare,  of  government,  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  island 
and  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  tabu,  was  found  to  be  com- 
plete, and  Kawaamaukcle,  the  venerable  high-priest  ol 
Hilo,  whose  white  hairs  swept  his  knees,  and  who  had 
foretold  Lono's  future  when  a  boy,  bore  testimony  to  his 
thorough  mastery  of  the  legendary  annals  of  the  people 
and  his  zeal  in  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

So  much  for  his  mental  acquirements.  To  test  his 
physical  accomplishments,  the  chiefs  most  noted  for  their 
skill,  strength  and  endurance  were  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  tournament  in  which  one 
man  threw  down  the  glove  to  every  chief  in  Hawaii.  The 
various  contests  continued  for  ten  consecutive  days  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  people,  interspersed  with 
feasting,  music,  dancing  and  unstinted  revelry.  The 
scene  was  brilliant.  More  than  a  hundred  distinguished 
chiefs  in  yellow  cloaks  and  helmets,  and  armed  with 
spear  and  shield,  presented  themselves  to  test  the  prowess 
of  Lono  in  exercises  in  which  they  individually  excelled. 
But  the  mighty  grandson  of  Umi  vanquished  them  all. 
He  outran  the  fleetest,  as  well  on  the  plain  as  in  bringing 
a  ball  of  snow  from  the  top  of  Mauna  Kea.  On  a  level 
he  leaped  the  length  of  two  long  war  spears,  and  in  uri 
maita,  horua  and  other  athletic  games  he  found  no  rival. 
In  a  canoe  contest  he  distanced  twelve  competitors,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  sea  with  a  pahoa  in  his  hand  and 
slew  and  brought  to  the  surface  the  body  of  a  large  shark. 
He  caught  in  his  hands  twenty  spears  hurled  at  him  in 
rapid  succession  by  as  many  strong  arms,  and  in  the 
mokit-moku  or  wrestling  contests  he  broke  the  limbs  of 
three  of  his  adversaries. 

Among  the  witnesses  of  these  trials  of  strength  and 
skill  was  the  still  youn^  and  comely  Kaikilani.  It  is  true 
that  she  had  frequently  met  the  young  hero,  and  becom- 
ingly regarded  him  as  the  brother  of  her  husband ;  but 
now,  at  the  end  of  his  victories,  he  appeared  to  her 
almost  a  god;  and  when,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  thou- 
sands, she  threw  the  royal  mamo  over  his  shoulders  with 
her  own  hands  and  then  kissed  him,  her  husband  saw- 
that  she  loved  Lono  better  than  she  had  ever  loved  him. 
"The  gods  have  decreed  it,"  said  Kanaloakuaana,  in 
sorrow  but  with  no  feeling  of  bitterness,  "  and  so  shall  it 
be."  He  consulted  with  the  chiefs  and  the  high-priest, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  feast  the  same  evening, 
given  in  honor  of  Lono,  he  took  his  brother  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen.  As  they  en- 
tered Kaikilani  rose  from  a  pile  of  soft  kapa.  The  heart 
of  Kanaloakuaana  fluttered  in  his  throat,  but  he  finally 
spoke  with  apparent  calmness. 

"  My  good  Kaikilani,  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  in  sor- 
row to  myself  and  in  affection  for  you.  Of  all  the  sons  of 
my  father,  Lono  seems  most  to  have  the  favor  of  the  gods. 
Is  it  strange,  then,  that  he  should  have  yours  as  well?  It 
is  therefore  deemed  best  by  the  gods  the  chiefs  and  my- 
self that  you  accept  Lono  as  your  husband,  and  share 
with  him  henceforth  the  throne  of  Hawaii.  Is  it  your 
will  that  this  be  done?" 

Kaikilani  was  almost  dazed  with  the  abrupt  announce- 
ment; but  she  understood  its  full  meaning;  and  after 
gazing  for  a  moment  into  the  face  of  Lono  and  reading 
no  objection  there,  she  found  the  courage  to  say : 

"  Since  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods,  it  is  also  mine." 

"So  shall  it  properly  be  made  known,"  replied  Kana- 
loakuaana, bowing  low  to  hide  his  grief,  and  leaving 
Lono  and  the  queen  together. 

It  was  thus  that  Lonoikamakahiki,  of  whom  tradition 
relates  so  many  romantic  stories,  because  the  moi  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  husband  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
women  of  her  time,  Queen  Kaikilani. 

II. 

HOW  THE  GREAT  RONO  NEARLY  LOST  THE  THRONE  OF 
HAWAII. 

Peace  and  prosperity  followed  the  elevation  of  Lono  to  , 


the  throne  of  Hawaii.  His  fame  as  an  able  and  sagacious 
ruler  soon  spread  to  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  and 
his  court  as  well  as  his  person  commanded  the  highest 
respect  of  his  subjects.  At  length,  weary  of  inaction,  he 
concluded  to  visit  some  of  the  neighboring  islands  with 
his  queen,  and  particularly  Kauai,  which  he  had  once 
s:en  when  a  boy.  Leaving  the  kingdom  in  charge  of  his 
brother  Kanaloakuaana,  he  embarked  for  Kauai  with  a 
number  of  large  double  canoes  and  a  brilliant  retinue. 
He  took  with  him  the  royal  kahili,  or  ensign  of  sover- 
eignty, and  the  hokeo,  or  large  calabash,  containing  the 
bones  of  the  six  rebellious  chiefs  slain  by  his  royal  father 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

The  double  canoe  provided  for  Kaikilani  and  her  per- 
sonal attendants  was  fitted  out  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
rank  of  its  royal  occupant.  It  was  eighty  feet  in  length, 
and  the  two  together  were  seven  feet  in  width.  Midway 
between  stem  and  stern  a  continuous  flooring  covered 
both  canoes,  which  was  enclosed  to  a  height  of  six  feet, 
thus  providing  the  queen  with  a  room  seven  feet  in  width 
by  twenty  feet  in  length.  The  apartment  was  abundantly 
supplied  w  ith  cloths  and  mats  of  brilliant  colors,  and 
the  walls  were  decorated  with  festoons  of  shells  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  feathers.  In  front  of  the  entrance 
were  two  erect  kahilis,  and  behind  a  kapa  screen  was  a 
carved  image  of  Ku,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  sacred 
relics.  The  canoes  were  brightly  painted  in  alternate 
lines  of  black  and  yellow,  while  above  their  ornamented 
prows  towered  the  carved  and  feathered  forms  of  two  gi- 
gantic birds  with  human  heads.  Forty  oarsmen  com- 
prised the  crew,  and  sails  were  ready  to  lift  into  every 
favoring  breeze. 

The  double  canoe  of  the  king  was  somewhat  larger, 
but  less  elaborately  ornamented ;  and  as  it  moved  out  of 
the  harbor  of  Hilo,  bearing  the  royal  ensign,  and  followed 
by  the  sumptuous  barge  of  Kaikilani  and  the  humbler 
conveyances  of  servants  and  retainers,  the  shores  were 
lined  w  ith  people,  and  hundreds  in  canoes  followed  them 
w  ith  their  alohas  beyond  the  reef.  The  auguries  had  not 
been  favorable.  So  said  the  high-priest,  and  so  had  the 
jjeople  whispered  to  each  other.  But  after  preparing  for 
the  journey  Lono  could  not  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  it. 
It  was  therefore  with  misgiving  that  he  was  seen  to  de- 
part ;  and  for  many  days  thereafter  sacrifices  were  offered 
for  him  in  the  temples,  and  a  strict  tabu  was  ordered  for  a 
period  of  ten  days,  during  w  hich  time  no  labor  was  per- 
formed, and  a  solemn  silence  prevailed  over  all  the  land 
embraced  in  the  dread  edict.  Swine  were  confined,  fires 
were  extinguished,  dogs  were  muzzled,  fowls  were  placed 
under  calabashes,  and  the  priests  alone  were  seen  and 
heard,  and  they  but  sparingly.  Such  was  the  strict  tabu 
for  the  propitiation  of  the  gods,  and  death  was  the  certain 
penalty  of  its  violation. 

The  weather  was  fair,  and  the  royal  party  first  stopped 
at  Lahaina.  It  had  been  Lono's  purpose  to  spend  a  week 
at  the  court  of  Kamalalawalu,  but  the  moi  was  absent  at 
the  time,  and  the  party  left  Maui  the  next  day  for  Oahu. 
A  fair  wind  wafted  them  through  the  Pailolo  channel  be- 
yond the  western  point  of  Molokai.  The  sky  was  clear, 
and  Lono  began  to  discern  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Oahu,  when  one  of  his  nephews  threw  his  spear 
into  and  wounded  a  large  shark  which  for  some  time  had 
been  slowly  moving  around  the  bows  of  the  canoe.  In 
an  instant  the  weapon  was  thrown  back  with  a  violence 
which  drove  the  point  through  the  upper  rim  of  the  boat. 
Blood  tinged  the  waves,  but  the  shark  disappeared.  Be- 
fore Lono  could  recover  from  his  astonishment  a  furious 
wind  rose  from  the  south  and  west,  and  the  fleet  was 
driven  round  to  the  north  side  of  Molokai,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  making  a  landing  at  Kalaupapa.  Two  of 
the  canoes  were  destroyed  during  the  gale,  and  the  one 
who  threw  the  spear  was  washed  into  the  sea  and  devoured 
by  a  school  of  black  sharks  before  assistance  could  reach 
him.  Reaching  the  shore  with  his  party,  Lono  ascer- 
tained from  a  priest  the  cause  of  the  disaster  that  had 
overtaken  him.  It  was  the  god  Moaarii,  who  had  taken 
his  characteristic  form  of  a  shark,  and  was  guiding  the 
fleet  to  Oahu,  that  Lono's  nephew  had  wounded. 

The  weather  continued  boisterous  for  several  days,  and 
Lono  and  his  party  became  the  guests  of  the  chiefs  of 
Kalaupapa.  It  was  not  a  very  inviting  spot,  and,  to  be- 
guile the  time,  Lono  and  Kaikilani  amused  themselves 
with  the  game  of  konane,  played  on  a  checkered  board, 
and  closely  resembling  the  English  game  of  draughts. 
One  day,  while  thus  occupied  in  the  shade  of  a  palm,  at 
the  foot  of  an  abrupt  hill,  Lono  heard  a  voice  above  them. 
He  gave  it  but  little  attention  until  it  pronounced  the 
name  of  Kaikilani.  He  listened  without  raising  his  head, 
and  soon  heard  the  voice  repeat :  "  Ho,  Kaikilani!  Your 
lover,  Heakekoa,  is  waiting  for  you  ! "  Lono  looked  up, 
but  could  see  no  one  above  them.  He  inquired  the 
meaning  of  such  language  addressed  to  the  wife  of  the 
moi  of  Hawaii;  but  Kaikilani  seemed  confused,  and  was 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  offer  any  explanation.  En- 
raged at  what  he  hastily  conceived  to  be  an  evidence  of 
her  infidelity,  he  seized  the  konane  board  and  struck  her 
senseless  and  bleeding  to  the  earth.  Without  waiting  to 
learn  the  effect  of  the  barbarous  blow,  Lono  strode  to  the 
beach,  and  ordering  his  canoe  launched  at  once,  set  sail 
for  Oahu  within  an  hour.  As  he  shoved  from  the  shore 
Kaikilani  approached,  and  pitifully  held  out  to  him  her 
blood-stained  hands;  but  he  refused  to  allow  her  to  fol- 
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low  him,  and  resolutely  went  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  his  canoes  to  join  him  at  Kailua. 

Kaikilani  watched  the  canoe  of  Lono  until  it  became  a 
speck  in  the  distance,  and  then  with  a  wild  moan  sank 
senseless  upon  the  sands.  She  was  borne  to  her  domicile 
by  her  attendants,  and  for  nine  days  struggled  with  a  fever 
which  threatened  her  life.  During  all  that  time  she  tasted 
neither  fish  nor  poi,  but  in  her  delirium  appealed  contin- 
ually to  Lono,  and  declared  that  no  one  had  called  to  her 
from  the  cliffs.  On  the  tenth  day  her  mind  was  clear,  and 
she  partook  of  food,  and  then  on  her  hands  and  knees  a 
young  woman  crawled  to  her  bedside,  and,  having  per- 
mission to  speak,  said : 

"  O  Queen,  I  am  the  innocent  cause  of  your  misery, 
and  my  heart  breaks  for  you.  I  am  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  Keekokane.  and  he  has  sent  me  to  you.  Heakekoa 
loves  me,  and  it  was  my  name,  Kaikinane,  that  he  called 
from  the  cliffs,  and  not  yours.  It  is  better  that  confusion 
should  come  to  me  than  disgrace  to  the  queen  of  Ha- 
waii." 

•Kaikilani  admonished  her  attendants  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  girl,  that  they  might  be  able,  if  necessary, 
to  repeat  them  to  Lono,  and  then  dismissed  her  with 
presents  and  a  promise  to  speak  kindly  of  her  to  her 
father. 

As  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently  recovered,  Kaikilani 
sorrowfully  returned  to  Hawaii.  But  the  news  of  Lono's 
assault  upon  her  and  his  sudden  departure  from  Molokai 
had  preceded  her,  and  when  she  arrived  at  Kohala  she 
found  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  With  the 
avowed  intent  of  slaying  Lono  should  he  return  to  Hawaii, 
Kanaloakuaana  had  assumed  the  regency,  supported  by 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  island,  the  relatives  of  the 
queen,  and  all  the  brothers  of  Lono  with  the  exception  of 
Pupuakea,  a  stalwart  and  warlike  son  of  Keawenui  by  a 
humble  mother  unnamed  in  the  royal  annals,  and  who 
had  large  possessions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kau.  But 
Kaikilani  still  loved  her  impetuous  husband,  and  refused  to 
give  countenance  to  the  revolt  raised  in  her  behalf.  Hence, 
she  hastily  left  Kohala  at  night,  and  so  proceeding  as  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  rebels,  suddenly  appeared 
off  Kau  and  placed  herself  in  communication  with 
Pupuakea,  the  only  chief  of  note  that  still  adhered  to  the 
fortunes  of  Lono.  He  had  succeeded  in  rallying  to  the 
support  of  his  cause  a  very  considerable  force,  but  he 
knew  it  would  avail  him  little  against  the  united  armies 
of  the  opposition,  and  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
situation  it  was  decided  that  Pupuakea  should  remain  on 
the  defensive  until  the  return  of  Lono,  of  whom  Kaiki- 
lani was  to  go  in  search.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  hasty 
preparations,  inspired  by  the  hope  of  winning  back  her 
husband's  love,  Kaikilani  started  on  her  errand ;  but  not 
before  she  had  made  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  implored 
their  assistance ;  and  Pupuakea  brought  word  to  her  from 
the  priests  that  the  auguries  of  her  success  showed  a  line 
of  dark  clouds  ending  in  sunshine.  But  what  cared  she 
for  clouds  if  the  sunshine  of  Lono's  presence  came  at 
last.? 

But  where  was  Lono?  Perhaps,  she  thought  and  shud- 
dered, in  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  but  if  alive  she  resolved 
to  find  him,  even  though  the  search  took  her  through  all 
the  group  to  the  barren  rocks  of  Kaula.  She  stopped 
first  at  Lahaina;  but  a  week  spent  there  convinced  her 
that  Lono  was  not  on  the  island  of  Maui.  The  moi 
treated  her  with  distinguished  respect,  and  offered  to 
assist  in  the  search  for  her  husband  on  the  other  islands; 
but  she  declined  his  services,  and  next  visited  Lanai. 
She  proceeded  thence  to  Kalaupapa,  Molokai,  to  assure 
herself  that  Lono  had  not  returned  thither,  and  then  set 
sail  for  Oahu.  She  first  landed  at  Waikiki,  on  that  island, 
but  learning  that  the  king  had  taken  his  residence  at 
Kailua,  departed  for  that  place  the  next  dry,  and  reached 
it  without  great  difficulty,  for  the  captain  of  her  crew  was 
the  distinguished  old  sailor  Kukupea,  who  for  a  wager,  in 
the  reign  of  Keawenui,  had  made  the  direct  passage  in  a 
canoe  between  the  Hawaiian  bay  of  Kealakekua  and  the 
island  of  Niihau  without  sighting  intermediate  land. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  briefly  refer  to  the  adventures  of 
Lono  after  his  desertion  of  Kaikilani  at  Kalaupapa.  Half 
crazed  at  what  had  occurred,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from 
his  cruelty  he  seized  a  paddle  and  vigorously  used  it  until 
he  fell  from  exhaustion.  The  wind  was  fair,  but,  in- 
spired by  his  example,  twenty  others  plied  the.paddle  in 
turns  of  ten  each,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  royal  canoe  was 
hauled  up  on  the  beach  of  Kailua,  on  the  northwestern 
coast  of  Oahu,  where,  as  before  stated,  Kakuhihewa,  the 
moi  of  the  island,  then  held  his  court.  As  Lono  ap- 
proached the  shore  his  state  attracted  attention.  A  chief 
and  priest  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  Lono's 
father  recognized  the  sail  and  insignia  of  the  craft,  and 
informed  the  king  that  a  son  of  Keawenui  had  come  to 
visit  him.  This  secured  to  Lono  a  cordial  and  royal  wel- 
come. A  house  was  set  apart  for  his  reception,  and  food 
in  great  abundance  was  provided  for  him  and  his  attend- 
ants. Although  he  scrupulously  concealed  his  name  and 
position,  and  in  that  respect  enjoined  the  closest  secrecy 
upon  his  attendants  under  the  penalty  of  death,  his  com- 
manding presence  and  personal  equipment  rendered  it 
apparent  that  he  was  either  one  of  Keawenui's  sons  or  a 
chief  of  the  highrst  rank  below  the  Hawaiian  throne. 

Pleading  fatigue,  and  courteously  desiring  to  be  left  to 
himself  until  the  day  following,  Lono  partook  of  his  even- 


ing meal  alone  and  in  silence,  and  at  an  early  hour  retired 
to  rest.  But  the  heat  was  oppressive,  and  thoughts  of 
Kaikilani  disturbed  his  slumbers,  and  near  midnight  he 
strolled  down  to  his  canoe  on  the  beach  to  catch  the  cool 
breeze  of  the  sea.  While  there  another  double  canoe  ar- 
rived from  Kauai,  having  on  board  a  high  chiefess  on  her 
way  to  Hawaii  on  a  visit.  Lono  entered  into  a  conversa- 
tion with  her,  and  so  highly  was  she  pleased  with  him  that 
she  repeated  to  him  twice  a  new  mele  which  had  just  been 
composed  in  honor  of  her  name — Ohaikawiliula — and 
which  was  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  highest  chiefs  of 
Kauai.  Portions  of  the  celebrated  chant  are  still  retained 
by  old  Hawaiians.  The  inele diverted  his  mind  from  bitter 
thoughts,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  house  he  enjoyed 
a  refreshing  sleep.  At  daylight  the  next  morning  Kakuh- 
ihewa repaired  to  the  sea  shore  for  his  customary  bath, 
just  as  the  Kauai  chiefess  was  preparing  to  depart.  Mak- 
ing himself  known  to  her,  she  recited  to  him  until  he  was 
able  to  repeat  the  new  mele,  and  then  made  sail  for  Ha- 
waii. As  she  had  arrived  after  midnight,  and  the  mele 
was  new,  the  king  was  pleased  at  the  thought  of  being 
able  to  confound  Lono  by  reciting  it ;  but  his  discom- 
fiture was  complete  and  his  amazement  great  when,  on 
meeting  his  guest  after  breakfast,  and  bantering  him  to 
repeat  the  latest  Kauaian  mele,  Lono  recited  in  full  the 
poem  he  had  so  quickly  and  correctly  committed  to  mem- 
ory the  night  before.  This  incident  is  related  by  tradi- 
tion in  evidence  of  Lono's  mental  capacity. 

Notwithstanding  the  mystery  that  shrouded  him  at  the 
court  of  Oahu,  Lono  soon  became  a  great  favorite  there. 
No  one  could  throw  a  spear  so  far,  and  in  all  games  and 
exercises  of  strength  or  skill  he  was  without  an  equal.  He 
was  brave  and  fearless,  and  in  his  pastimes  reckless  of 
life.  Women  had  no  charm  for  him,  although  he  was 
beset  with  their  smiles.  He  preferred  to  their  blandish- 
ments the  rougher  contests  of  men,  and  introduced  to  the 
Oahuans  a  number  of  new  games  of  skill  and  muscle.  A 
few,  of  course,  were  jealous  of  his  popularity,  among  them 
the  grand  counselor  of  the  king,  Lanahuimihaku,  who 
sneeringly  referred  to  him  as  "a  nameless  chief."  To 
this  taunt  Lono,  towering  above  his  traducer  with  a  men- 
ace of  death  in  his  face,  replied  that  he  would  flay  him 
alive  if  he  ever  met  him  beyond  the  protection  of  his 
king;  and  then  he  brought  from  his  canoe  the  great  cal- 
abash of  bones,  and  exhibiting  the  trophies  of  his  father's 
prowess,  chanted  the  names  of  the  slain. 

But  Lono's  stay  at  Kailua  was  drawing  to  a  close,  for 
while  he  was  playing  konane  with  the  king  within  the  in- 
closure  of  the  palace  grounds,  Kaikilani's  canoe  was  being 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  below.  Advised  of  where  he 
might  be  found,  with  a  fluttering  heart  she  approached 
the  inclosure,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  dis- 
cerned the  well  known  form  of  her  husband.  Stepping 
aside  to  avoid  his  gaze,  she  began  to  chant  his  mele  inoa — 
the  chant  of  his  own  name.  He  was  startled  at  hearing 
his  name  mentioned  in  a  place  where  he  supposed  it  to  be 
unknown.  He  rajsed  his  eyes  and  listened,  and  as  the 
words  of  the  mele  floated  in  to  him,  he  recognized  the 
voice  of  Kaikilani.  Rising  to  his  feet,  with  dignity  he 
now  addressed  the  king : 

"  My  royal  brother,  disguise  is  no  longer  fitting.  I  am 
Lonoikamakahiki,  son  of  Keawenui,  and  moi  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  gods  have  sent  to  me  Kaikilani,  my  wife.  It  is 
her  voice  that  we  now  hear." 

Then  turning  and  approaching  the  wall  behind  which 
Kaikilani  was  standing,  Lono  began  to  chant  her  name, 
coupled  with  words  of  tenderness  and  reconciliation ; 
then,  springing  over  the  obstruction,  he  clasped  his  wife 
in  his  arms,  and  the  past  was  forgotten  and  forgiven. 

The  rank  of  his  guests  now  being  known,  Kakuhihewa 
was  anxious  to  give  them  a  becoming  recognition;  but, 
learning  of  the  revolt  in  Hawaii  and  the  peril  of  Pupua- 
kea, Lono  embarked  for  his  kingdom  at  once ;  and  pass- 
ing Kohala,  where  the  rebels  were  in  force,  landed  at 
Kealakeakua,  and  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Kau  with  information  of  his  arrival  at  Kona.  The 
brother  responded  promptly,  and  leading  his  forces  over 
a  mountain  road  to  avoid  the  coast  villages,  joined  Lono 
at  Puuanahulu.  Meantime,  Lono's  name  had  brought 
thousands  to  his  standard,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Pupuakea 
he  boldly  attacked  and  defeated  the  rebels  at  Wailea. 
They  were  followed  and  again  defeated  at  Kaunooa. 
Reinforcements  reaching  them  from  Kohala,  two  other 
battles  were  fought  in  rapid  succession,  both  resulting  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  In  these  engagements  two  of 
Lono's  brothers  were  slain,  and  the  body  of  one  of  them 
was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  at  the  heiau  of  Puukohola.  The 
last  of  the  rebels  were  conquered  at  Pololu,  and  the 
island  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  Lono  and  Kaikilani. 
Kanaloakuaana,  who  originated  the  revolt,  also  submitted, 
and  was  forgiven  through  the  intercession  of  Kaikilani. 

The  legends  tell  of  many  subsequent  romantic  adven- 
tures by  Lono;  but  he  and  Kaikilani  both  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  when  they  died  were  succeeded  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Hawaii  by  lineal  blood. 


Integrity  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  high  in  char- 
acter among  mankind;  other  qualities  may  add  to  its 
splendor,  but  if  this  essential  requisite  be  wanting,  all 
their  luster  fades. 


The  turn  of  the  "  tied  "—starting  homeward  after  the 
wedding  trip. 


LITERARY  MENTION. 


"  Flip  "  and  three  other  of  Bret  Harte's  stories  have  just 
been  published  in  a  one-volume  French  translation  by 
Calmann-Levy,  Paris. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  it  is  announced,  is  coming  home 
from  the  Turkish  court  to  write  a  new  book,  for  which  he 
has  been  collecting  materials  in  Asia. 

Austin  Dobson  is  writing  a  history  of  "  Thomas  Bewick 
and  Pupils."  Some  hundred  illustrations  of  this  represent- 
ative school  of  English  wood  engravers  are  to  accompany 
the  text  of  the  work. 

The  author  of  "  John  Inglesant,"  not  content  with  his 
success  in  prose,  will  make  a  venture  in  poetry  in  the 
coming  number  of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine.  The 
little  lyric  bears  the  title  "  My  Wife's  Valentine,"  and 
will  contain  some  thirty-five  stanzas  of  four  lines. 

It  is  Mr.  George's  intention  to  reply  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  article  on  the  "  Prophet  from  California, "  which 
will  appear  in  the  new  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Mr.  George's  opinion  is  that  the  Duke  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est landlords  in  Scotland,  and  his  rejoinder  is  likely  to  be 
somewhat  lively  reading. 

A  new  journal,  called  the  Honeymoon,  has  just  appeared 
at  Brussels.  The  editor  announces  that  he  has  secured 
the  cooperation  of  a  doctor  of  law  and  an  experienced 
genealogist.  The  business  of  this  latter  functionary  will 
be  to  find  illustrious  ancestors  for  those  who  think  their 
prospects  of  marriage  will  be  thereby  improved. 

Doctor  A.  Schonbach,  a  scholar  of  Germany,  in  a  re- 
cently published  work  on  Hawthorne,  declares  that  liter- 
ature in  the  United  States  "is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
a  mere  anhangscl  of  the  literature  of  England,  but  de- 
serves notice  of  itself  as  a  rich  aboriginal  and  independ- 
ent growth."  He  asserts  that  the  best  contemporary 
fiction  comes  from  America,  and  that  the  finest  Englisn 
style  since  George  Eliot's  is  that  of  James. 

The  latest  works  by  American  authors  which  have  been 
added  to  the  Tauchnitz  series  are  a  two-volume  selection 
of  Poe's  tales  and  poems,  with  yet  another  biouraphical 
sketch  by  the  irrepressible  John  H.  Ingram;  Miss  How- 
ard's "Guenn,"  and  Mr.  James's  "Siege  of  London." 
Among  the  forthcoming  volumes  are  Mr.  James's  "  Por- 
traits of  Places,"  Mr.  Howells's  "  Dr.  Breen's  Practice," 
and  "A  Woman's  Reason,"  Mr.  Crawford's  "Roman 
Singer,"  Dr.  Holmes's  "Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table," 
and  a  new  volume  of  Bret  Harte's. 

Besides  being  commentators,  the  Browning  societies 
have  the  idea  of  getting  their  pet  hobby  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Seeing  that  the  poet's  work  now  fills  some 
twenty  volumes,  big  and  little,  this  is  a  difficult  matter. 
But  the  best  bits  of  Robert  Browning  are  to  be  selected 
and  put  into  two  threc-and-sixpenny  volumes,  so  that 
busy  readers  may  get  in  a  compact  form,  and  at  a  moder- 
ate cost,  the  essence  of  the  poet.  In  this  popular  ven- 
ture Mr.  Browning  is  not  to  be  alone.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  poems  are  to  undergo  the  same  treatment. 
A  new  selection,  in  two  volumes,  will  come  out  with 
those  of  her  husband. 

Oscar  Wilde's  reputation  as  a  budding  dramatist  has 
not,  it  seems,  suffered  by  reason  of  his  unfortunate 
Nihilistic  play  produced  by  the  Union  Square  Theater. 
Mary  Anderson,  who  certainly  ought  to  know  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  dramatic  effects,  believed  in  the  esthetic 
playwright  to  the  extent  of  commissioning  him  to  write  a 
piece  for  her,  and  in  due  time  a  romance  nearly  approach- 
ing tragedy  was  submitted  to  her,  entitled  the  "  Duchess 
of  Padua."  It  proved,  however,  not  altogether  to  her 
liking,  and  she  preferred  to  refuse  it  outright,  at  the  same 
time  giving  Mr.  Wilde  the  sum  originally  asked  by  him 
for  his  work.  The  play  may  still  see  the  light  (that  is  the 
footlights),  as  it  is  to  be  brought  before  Ada  Cavendish, 
who  is  said  to  be  sadly  in  need  of  a  part  strong  enough  to 
exercise  her  great  powers. 

The  Critic  and  Good  Literature  has  made  a  canvass  of 
the  preferences  of  its  readers  for  a  possible  American 
Academy  of  "  Forty  Immortals,"  and  the  following  is  the 
result,  the  names  occurring  in  the  order  of  favor:  Oliver 
W.  Holmes,  lames  R.  Lowell,  ].  G.  Whittier,  George 
Bancroft,  W.  D.  Howells,  G.  W.  Curtis,  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
Bret  Harte,  E.  C.  Stedman,  R.  G.  White,  E.  E.  Hale,  G. 
W.  Cable,  Henry  James,  S.  L.  Clemens,  C.  D.  Warner, 
H.  W.  Beecher,  lames  Freeman  Clarke,  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
W.  D.  Whitney,"  Walt  Whitman,  Asa  Gray,  Noah  Por- 
ter, John  Fiske,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  A.  B.  Alcott, 
Lilian  Hawthorne,  John  Burroughs,  Mark  Hopkins,  T. 
W.  Higginson,  J.  G.  Saxe,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  George 
P.  Fisher,  Moses  Coit  Taylor,  Charles  A.  Dana,  D.  G. 
Mitchell,  Alexander  Winchell,  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  G.  P. 
Lathrop,  W.  W.  Story,  and  Francis  Parkman.  It  is 
curious  that  in  this  list  there  is  but  one  editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  Mr.  Dana.  The  Critic  intimates  that  the 
Academy  will,  probably,  never  be  realized,  and  recalls  an 
abortive  attempt  to  found  a  "  National  Institute  "in  1868. 

The  "  Memoirs  "  of  the  late  Count  Horace  Vicl-Castel 
are  published  by  B.  F.  Halle  &  Co.,  in  Belgium,  and 
continue  to  be  smuggled  into  France  despite  the  police. 
A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  the 
late  Count  had  an  evil  tongue  of  his  own,  but,  not  con- 
tent with  that,  he  enlisted  the  serv  ices  of  all  the  other  evil 
tongues  that  abounded  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  every  night  he  used  to  write  down  all  the  malicious 
gossip  he  had  heard  during  the  day  and  all  the  malice 
that  he  himself  could  invent.  The  "  Memoirs  "  consist 
of  this  nocturnal  distillation  of  the  chronique  scandaleuse 
of  the  Empire,  day  by  day,  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year,  and  not  a  reputation  remains  unstained.  M.  de 
Viel-Castel  respects  trie  secrecy  of  no  alcove ;  no  scene  is 
too  anacreontic,  no  anecdote  too  licentious  to  merit,  in 
his  eyes,  even  the  attenuation  of  asterisks.  The  words 
are  there  in  black  and  white,  and  the  names,  too — the 
names  of  princesses,  duchesses,  generals,  members  of 
the  Academy,  most  of  whom  are  still  living. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DOW"  PIATT  OX  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 


I  have  been  thinking  of  late  what  a  calamity  it  would 
be  to  have  a  change  of  administration  in  the  General 
Government.  This  not  because  the  Democratic  party 
differs  in  any  essential  particular  from  the  Republican. 
The  policy  and  principles — if  I  may  use  the  words — are 
about  the  same  in  both.  The  Randall  end  of  the  Democ- 
racy links  in  with  the  Republican,  and  the  color  running 
throughout  is  a  neutral  tint.  Of  course  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  honesty.  The  Democracy  make  one-half  the 
people,  and  it  takes  a  Whitelaw  Reid  and  a  Dana  to 
assert  earnestly  that  one-half  of  our  population  is  made 
up  of  knaves  and  the  other  half  of  virtuous  people. 

A  party  out  of  power  is  always  more  dangerous  than  the 
same  organization  in  place,  for  it  preaches  while  strug- 
gling for  office  what  it  does  not  practice  when  clad  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  government. 

I  assert,  however,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  a  change  of 
administration,  if  it  occurs,  will  be  a  national  calamity, 
for  it  means  a  sweep-out  of  all  the  offices,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest. 

The  army  of  invasion  at  Washington  will  be  something 
terrible.  The  streets  will  be  thronged,  the  hotels  crowded, 
while  the  jam  in  the  department  buildings  will  arrest  pub- 
lic business.  And  this  mob  will  be  recruited  from  the 
most  worthless  element  of  our  social  and  political  life. 
All  the  men  too  lazy  to  work  or  too  incompetent  to  find 
employment  will  be  to  the  front,  clad  in  a  linen  duster 
and  carpet-sack — the  last  named  holding,  not  a  clean 
shirt  and  an  extra  pair  of  socks,  but  recommendations  in 
the  shape  of  letters  and  petitions. 

These  men  have  no  money  to  waste  on  a  change  at 
either  end  of  their  unwashed  bodies ;  but  they  have  enough 
for  railroad  fare,  boarding-house  bills  and  cheap  whisky. 

They  are  all  professional  office  -seekers  in  command  ot 
wards,  townships  and  counties,  and  the  party  they  repre- 
sent furnishes  them  with  money  on  which  to  live  in  a 
poor  way  while  prosecuting  their  claims  to  office. 

When  the  Democratic  party  got  possession  some  years 
since  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  little  patron- 
age the  House  had  to  bestow  was  set  upon  by  an  army  of 
loafers.  1  happened  to  be  at  Washington  when  the  inva- 
sion occurred,  and  I  never  saw,  and  hope  never  to  see 
again,  such  a  collection  of  tainted  humanity.  It  was 
something  fearful.  And,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  the)' 
were  there  from  the  furthest  reaches  of  our  continent. 
From  the  woods  of  Maine  to  the  sand-lots  of  California 
the  hungry  creatures  came,  ravenous  for  spoils. 

A  ward  "  bummer,"  as  the  captain  of  hundreds  in  the 
political  camp  is  called,  is  a  creature  set  on  end  and  en- 
dowed with  motion — made  from  nature's  refuse  material, 
that  while  giving  an  inordinate  stomach  denies  the  man 
a  heart  or  brain.  His  face  is  fairly  enameled  with  impu- 
dence and  iniquity.  He  controls  the  police  and  defies 
the  courts.  Too  cunning  for  the  penitentiary  or  the  gal- 
lows, he  is  captain  because  he  deserves  both. 

The  sight  of  this  crowd  destroyed  one's  faith  in  the 
favorite  doctrine  of  evolution  and  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 
It  was  too  hard  to  assert  that  the  playful,  innocent  mon- 
key was  the  progenitor  of  such  specimen  brutes. 

Their  incompetency  was  amazing.  I  remember  that  my 
cousin  John  James  Piatt  was  "  fired  out" — to  use  a  vul- 
gar phrase — of  his  position  of  Librarian  to  the  House. 

What  the  House  wants  with  a  library  or  a  librarian 
always  puzzled  me.  A  member  has  no  time  to  study  books, 
even  had  he  the  inclination.  Were  he  of  that  sort  he 
would  not  be  in  Congress.  His  duties,  however,  do  not 
lead  him  to  the  library.  He  is  as  busy  as  Satan  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  thereof,  and  far  into  the 
night,  attending  to  the  demands  of  his  constituents — 
mostly  for  office.  His  mail  comes  laden  with  requests 
that  to  him  are  orders.  Bolting  his  matutinal  indigestive, 
he  hurries  to  the  departments,  using  the  street  cars  as  a 
deadhead;  he  dives  into  departments  and  out  again  from 
nine  a.  if.  till  twelve  m.  Then  he  hurries  to  the  House 
to  find  upon  his  desk  a  pile  of  letters  newly  received,  and 
sits  down  to  scratch  off  hurried  answers.  All  through  the 
weary  hours  of  the  day's  session  he  foils  on,  with  brief 
intermissions  for  drams  at  the  drink ing-house  over  the 
way  or  smokes  in  the  cloak-rooms.  Night  fetches  no  re- 
lict. Half  the  night,  between  a  bottle  and  much  pro- 
fanity, he  scratches  on,  until  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt" 
comes  to  be  a  lively  and  varied  melody  to  his  toil. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  There  is  not  a  correspondent 
at  the  capital,  nor  a  Congressman  either,  who  will  call  it 
such. 

What  does  such  a  man  want  with  a  library  or  a  libra- 
rian? Where  the  thing  does  come  in  as  useful  is  when 
the  M.  C.  employs  some  needy  Bohemian  to  get  him  up 
a  speech,  and  the  needy  B.  invades  the  booky  solitudes. 

The  completest  hermit  I  ever  heard  of  is  a  bright-eyed, 
long-haired,  slender  man  named  Spofford,  who  is  known 
about  Washington  as  the  Librarian  ol  Congress.  He  is 
seldom  seen  abroad,  but  when  caught  out,  strikes  one  as 
a  man  \\  ho  has  been  crossed  in  love  at  an  early  day,  and 
is  now  brooding  in  cynical  wrath  over  his  wrongs.  He 
lives  in  a  vaulted  solitude  lined  with  books.  It  has  a 
funky,  moth-eaten  air,  and  is  as  still  as  death  in  a  ceme- 
tery. It  is  called  the  Congressional  Library,  but  mem- 
bers never  appear  there,  only  to  keep  assignations  with 


blonde  beauties  of  the  lobby  or  to  hatch  mischief  with 
the  males  of  the  same  class. 

To  return  to  our  Democratic  muttons.  Tohn  James 
was  turned  out  of  the  Library  of  the  House.  The  clerk, 
a  gentlemanly  sort  of  man,  wished  to  retain  the  poet,  but 
it  was  as  much  as  the  clerk's  life  was  worth  to  attempt 
inything  of  the  sort.  He  did  make  an  exception  in  be- 
half of  a  lobbyist  of  a  huge  corporation  of  Washington, 
who  had  a  confidential  place  in  the  organization  of  the 
House  that  he  had  filled  for  twenty  years,  and  the  clerk 
had  to  employ  an  efficient  police  to  escort  him  to  and 
from  his  hotel. 

John  James  packed  up  his  poetry  and  withdrew.  Then 
the  clerk's  trouble  began.  He  Appointed  a  Democratic 
;x-Congressman.  On  the  report  of  the  Bohemian  getters- 
up  of  political  literature,  the  members  arose  in  their 
wrath  and  the  ex-M.  C.  was  expelled.  A  drunken  editor 
followed  in  and  out.  Then  came  a  succession  like  the 
ghostly  kings  of  "  Macbeth,"  until  the  poor  clerk,  driven 
half  insane,  actually  appointed  the  old  assistant  of  the 
poet's,  a  colored  man  who  could  read,  knew  something 
of  his  duties,  but  was  not  only  a  Republican  but  a  black 
Republican  at  that. 

Now  mind  you,  I  am  not  attacking  the  Democratic 
party.  I  am  only  saying  that  any  change  of  administra- 
tion would  be  a  calamity.  I  remember  vividly  what  oc- 
curred after  President  Lincoln  was  first  inaugurated. 
We  were  on  the  eve  of  that  terrible  civil  war  which  for 
four  years  spread  desolation  over  the  land  and  carried  far 
and  wide  agony  to  palace  and  cabin  alike.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  unseen  cyclone  of  human  wrath  that 
threatened  the  very  foundation  of  our  republic,  and  came 
so  near  dividing  our  people  into  half  a  dozen  little  gov- 
ernments to  wreck  our  civilization  in  miserable  quarrels 
among  themselves.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
Washington  was  crowded,  until  the  Union  armies  drove 
them  out,  by  a  host  of  wretched  office-seekers.  The  flag 
of  the  Confederacy,  afloat  on  Munson's  hill,  insulted 
our  Capitol,  while  the  roar  of  its  artillery  throbbed  along 
its  halls;  and  yet  President  Lincoln  and  each  member  of 
his  Cabinet  sat  night  after  night  reading  letters  and  peti- 
tions and  listening  to  the  demands  of  office-seekers. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  Moses  went 
up  the  mountain  to  get  the  law  of  God.  As  he  was  some 
time  about  it,  they  went  to  and  fro,  with  the  lightning 
flashing  in  their  eyes  and  the  awful  roar  of  thunder  in 
their  ears,  saying  one  unto  the  other,  "  We  wot  not  what 
has  become  of  this  man  Moses.  Let  us  make  unto  our- 
selves a  golden  calf."   And  they  did. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless, 
that  President  Lincoln  could  not  be  made  to  believe 
that  the  South  was  in  earnest  and  meant  death  to  its 
opponents,  until  the  war  was  full  on  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  struggle  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  At  any  time 
after  his  inauguration  and  before  the  riot  at  Baltimore 
Jeff  Davis  could  have  marched  in  and  taken  Washington 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  while  Lincoln  was  ap- 
pointing postmasters  Jeff  was  waiting  for  Virginia  to  pass 
her  act  of  secession;  so  the  blindness  of  one  side  was  off- 
set by  the  technical  infatuation  of  the  other. 

Of  course  this  evil  of  office  has  been  growing  on  us,  and 
will  continue  to  grow  until  the  ins  and  outs  now  depend- 
ing upon  bought  ballots  will  resort  to  bought  bayonets, 
and  force  will  follow  fraud,  which  it  does  with  the  reg- 
ularity and  certainty  of  night  the  day. 

While  Europe — especially  England — is  getting  to  be 
Americanized,  we  are  coming  to  be  Mexicanized.  In  the 
absence  of  any  great  question  or  questions  of  policy  or 
principle  to  interest  and  divide  our  people,  we  are,  like  the 
Mexicans  and  the  people  of  Central  and  South  America, 
dividing  up  under  leaders — "  bosses,"  as  we  call  them. 
There  is  no  policy  to  be  considered,  no  principle  at  stake, 
and  so  of  course  there's  nothing  left  but  men  to  fight  for 
and  under.  Conkling,  for  example,  is  a  Republican  of 
the  same  sort  as  Blaine,  yet  the  followers  of  these  men  are 
more  bitter  toward  each  other  than  toward  their  common 
foe  the  Democrats.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  their  Tilden  and  Kelly,  and  are  not  less  intense 
in  their  following  and  hate  than  their  opponents  in  theirs. 

I  told  President  Hayes  when  he  was  honestly  making 
his  fight  in  behalf  of  civil  service  reform  that  he  could 
make  it  a  success  or  demonstrate  its  utter  absurdity  by 
dividing  the  offices  of  mere  routine  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  He  laughingly  replied  that  I  had 
threatened  his  life  on  his  coming  into  office,  and  he  be- 
lieved I  had  a  scheme  to  insure  his  violent  death  on  going 
out. 

What  a  howl  there  would  have  been  had  he  tried  such 
a  radical  move  in  behalf  of  civil  service  reform.  And  yet 
this  is  what  it  means,  if  it  means  anything.  Mr.  Evarts, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  called  to  the  Cabinet,  said  to 
me  that  in  making  his  appointments,  all  else  being  equal, 
he  gave  the  preference  to  the  Republicans.  The  equality 
must  have  been  marked,  for  he  never  gave  place  to  a 
Democrat. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  doubt  me  in  asserting  that 
President  Lincoln  spent  his  time  in  portioning  out  the 
offices  in  presence  of  the  armed  Confederacy.  Never- 
theless such  is  the  fact.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  brought 
in  close  contact  with  that  great  man  immediately  before  | 
and  for  some  time  after  his  first  inauguration. 

I,  in  company  with  General  Schenck,  had  made  a 


stumping  tourof  Southern  Illinois— then  known  as  Egypt— 
and  at  that  day  intensely  Democratic  and  Southern  in  its 
sympathy.  We  had  about  twenty  mass-meetings  and 
made  two  converts.  We  gave  the  crowd  surprising  speci- 
mens of  eloquence,  and  they  returned  us  yells  of  defiance, 
garnished  with  decayed  eggs  and  dead  cats. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  infinitely  amused  at  the  story  I  told 
him  of  our  narrow  escapes  and  odoriferous  adventures, 
and  especially  at  the  fact  that  we  had  formed  a  coalition 
with  a  traveling  show  that  had  taken  advantage  of  our 
circuit  of  advertising,  consisting  of  a  healthy  young  tiger, 
a  rheumatic  old  lion,  the  fat  woman  with  her  anacondas, 
and  that  inevitable  and  astounding  freak  of  nature  ever 
found  in  a  show,  the  pig  with  two  heads  and  an  assort- 
ment of  tails. 

We  found  the  showman  taking  from  us  our  crowd.  A 
crowd,  even  when  unsavory,  is  necessary  to  a  stump  ora- 
tor, and  we  were  forced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  and  divide 
our  time.  We  arranged  to  have  our  speaking  from  the 
closed  cages  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  afternoon  to  the 
showman. 

There  is  no  better  stump  than  the  top  of  a  tiger's  cage, 
for  when  the  indignant  crowd  yelled  at  us  the  tiger 
howled  back  in  defiance.  The  aged  lion  was  more  con- 
servative, and  could  only  be  aroused  by  a  stick  thrust 
through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  his  cage,  when  he  would  roar 
at  the  end  of  one  of  General  Schenck 's  oratorical  flights 
in  a  way  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians. 

This  fun  carried  me  (the  narrator)  to  the  heart  of  the 
humor-loving  President.  I  was  his  guest  at  Springfield 
after  the  election,  and  on  his  invitation  accompanied  him 
to  Chicago,  where  he  went  to  meet  the  Hon.  Hamlin  and 
other  lights  of  the  new  party  to  consult  about  the  Cabinet 
and  the  future  of  the  administration.  The  suite  at  the 
hotel  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  a  bedroom  for 
myself  and  wife,  and  a  parlor  in  common,  where  the 
meals  were  served. 

I  had  every  opportunity  given  me  to  learn  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's views  and  opinions,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  any  of  the  prominent  men 
about  him  believed  that  the  South  meant  war.  I  ven- 
tured to  say  one  day  at  dinner  that  I  did  not  believe  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  be  inaugurated  at  Washington;  that  in 
less  than  ninety  days  the  land  would  be  whitened  with 
tents,  and  a  bloody  war  going  on  from  Maine  to  Mexico. 
I  believed  then  the  fighting  would  be  at  the  North  instead 
of  in  the  South,  and  I  was  sadly  disconcerted  by  a  roar 
of  laughter  that  followed  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  that  I  was 
depressed  by  the  fall  of  pork  at  Cincinnati. 

I  do  not  claim  for  myself  any  superior  foresight  or  wis- 
dom in  this.  My  family  being  in  the  main  Southerners,  I 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  temper  and  pluck 
of  the  race  that  took  up  arms  in  a  night  and  fought  as 
men  never  before  fought  for  what  they  honestly  believed, 
their  rights.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  did  not  believe  they 
were  such  fools. 

This  seems  to  have  taken  me  some  distance  from  my 
theme,  yet  it  is  part  of  it.  The  ease  with  which  we  went 
into  that  violence  should  teach  us  the  danger  we  are  in 
of  a  return.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth  the  war  spirit  that 
is  born  in  our  animal  nature  finds  relief  in  attacks  of 
neighbors  on  neighbors.  We,  being  deprived  of  this,  fight 
each  other.  Claiming  to  have  more  intelligence  than  the 
people  of  South  America,  we  are  following  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  the  fraud  of  our  rotten  civil  service  will  one  of 
these  days  be  capped  by  a  violence  equally  senseless. 

Donn  Piatt,  j 

Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio,  April  24,  1S83. 


THE  MAJOR'S  REMINISCENCE 


BY  WALTER  J.  THOMPSON. 

"  Doggone  me,  ef  ther  catfish  ain't  a-prancin'  'round 
pretty  lively  lately,"  remarked  Grizzly,  ramming  the' 
tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  home  with  the  ball  of  his 
thumb,  while  he  glanced  from  under  his  bushy  gray  eye- 
brows at  the  Major. 

"  Yes,  I've  been  reading  about  them  in  the  papers. 
Very  strange,  getting  up  at  midnight  and  stealing  grain 
from  the  fields  and  circular  saws  from  the  saw-mills,"  re- 
turned the  Major,  holding  his  eyeglass,  which  he  had 
been  polishing  with  his  handkerchief,  up  to  the  gaslight 
to  see  if  a  speck  of  dust  lingered  upon  it.  "It  reminds 
me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  during  the  war." 

"My!"  muttered  the  shrinking  little  man  in  the  cor- 
ner, looking  horrified  and  forgetting  to  be  dumb  when  the 
Major  took  breath  preparatory  to  dilating  upon  some  gory 
reminiscence  of  the  four-years  tussle  with  death  in  the 
South ;  "  I  had  no  idea  they  were  such  ravenous 
creatures."  And  then  he  fell  to  shaking  his  head  in  an 
ominous,  beginning-to-doubt-the-stability-of-things-in- 
general  sort  of  way. 

"  I  catched  one  down  ter  Mission  street  wharf  t'other 
day  wot  weighed  five  pounds,"  hazarded  a  freckled-faced 
youth  who  sat  on  a  wine-box  behind  the  stove. 

The  Major,  who  had  just  opened  his  mouth  to  repeat, 
"  It  reminds  me,"  etc.,  turned  fiercely  upon  the  F. 
F.  Y.  and  scowled,  but  that  effervescent  individual, 
wholly  lost  to  a  sense  of  the  Major's  dignity,  favored  him 
with  a  Tar  Flat  leer  and  a  derisive  wink.  A  bloody 
I  scene  might  have  ensued  but  for  the  timely  interference 
'  of  the  Captain  with  an  observation  : 
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"I  dunno  how  the  catfish  are  nowadays,  but  when  I 
was  whalin*  they  were  most  on  'em  respect'ble.  I've 
knowed  of  sharks  a-crawlin'  aboard  a  ship  at  night  and 
kidnapping  the  watch,  or  anybody  else  who  was  handy, 
but  I  never  heerd  such  things  of  catfish." 

The  shrinking  little  man  brightened  up,  and  looked  as 
though  he  felt  there  was  a  slight  hope  of  salvation  for  the 
catfish  this  side  of  the  clammy  tomb. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  during  the 
war,"  asserted  the  Major,  with  solemn  impressiveness  and 
an  interrupt-me-at-your-peril  expression.  "I  was  with 
Sherman  in  Georgia.  We  had  been  having  a  very  hot 
time  of  it,  fighting  day  after  day  and  sleeping  night  after 
night  on  our  arms,  and  among  thousands  of  dead  and 
wounded  comrades.  We  had  licked  Burnside  and  Lee 
in  Tennessee,  and  when  Patterson  tried  to  head  us  off  at 
Shiloh,  we  had  annihilated  him.  Mosby  and  McClel- 
lan  were  still  ahead  of  us  with  enormous  forces  of  rebels, 
and  to  the  right  Farragut's  Two  hundred  and  Tenth 
Florida  Volunteers  were  throwing  up  breastworks  and 
peppering  us  with  canister.  Then  again,  on  our  left  Gen- 
erals Porter  and  Hood — Robin,  I  think  his  name  was 
[Grizzly  and  the  Captain  nodded  in  the  affirmative.]  had 
concentrated  all  their  strength  for  one  grand  rally."  And 
the  Major,  who  had  been  figuring  up  all  the  opposing 
forces  on  his  finger-ends,  paused  in  order  that  every  one 
might  note  the  five  outstretched  digits  and  shudder  at  the 
heart-freezing  scene  they  represented. 

The  skrinking  little  man  was  shrunk  up  into  an  atom  of 
iridescent  awe ;  he  gazed  at  the  Major  as  a  fanatic  gazes 
at  the  idol  of  his  worship. 

"Well,"  resumed  the  Major,  as  the  Captain  was  on  the 
verge  of  saying  something,  "  while  we  were  in  this  fix  we 
made  the  dash  which  carried  us  to  the  sea.  We  advanced 
upon  each  point  we  wished  to  assail  at  a  time.  Sherman 
never  cut  up  his  army;  it  moved  as  a  whole.  No  matter 
if  there  was  only  one  gun  in  a  battery,  the  entire  army  of 
500,000  men  went  after  it.  Once,  I  remember,  one  of 
our  pickets  reported  a  suspicious-looking  rebel  running 
across  the  country;  Sherman  just  turned  the  army  loose 
on  him,  and  you  can  bet  we  captured  him." 

"Was  there  a  reward  for  him?"  queried  the  freckle- 
faced  youth,  anxiously. 

"We  succeeded  in  pushing  through  to  the  sea,"  went 
on  the  Major,  disdaining  to  notice  the  scion  of  Tar  Flat. 
"We  pitched  right  on  the  shore,  and  our  camp  reached 
for  several  miles. 

"' Now,' says  General  Sherman  to  me  one  afternoon 
as  we  strolled  up  the  beach  arm-in-arm — he  always  had  a 
great  fancy  for  me — '  if  Grant  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
have  only  done  as  much  as  I  have  done,  the  rebellion  is 
crushed.' 

"  I  agreed  with  him.  We  sat  on  a  rock  and  admired 
the  broad  ocean,  which  stretched  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach  before  us.  While  sitting  there,  talking  and  smok- 
ing, we  saw  a  commotion  in  the  water,  and  in  another 
moment  a  most  curious  sight  presented  itself.  A  catfish — 
a  big,  bull-headed  one,  fully  six  feet  long — flopped  upon 
the  sand  in  front  of  us." 

"Rumblin'  herricanes!"  grunted  the  Captain,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  Yes,  it  flopped  right  in  front  of  us;-and  before  we 
could  do  anything  it  stood  upon  its  tail  and  commenced 
to  talk  and  shake  its  long  fins  at  us." 

The  freckled-faced  youth's  under-jaw  dropped  three 
inches,  and  Grizzly  ceased  to  smoke.  The  little  man  was 
almost  shrunk  into  invisibility. 

"  I  don't  recollect  what  it  said  exactly,  but  it  black- 
guarded Sherman  fearfully,  dared  him  to  get  up  and  fight, 
and  called  him  a  white-livered  cur,  till  at  last  the  General 
says  to  me,  '  I  can't  stand  that,'  and  then  he  threw  off  his 
coat  and  pitched  in.  Sherman  is  a  bang-up  boxer,  and 
he  got  in  some  bully  belts  with  his  fist,  but  he  was  nowhere 
alongside  of  that  fish.  Lord,  how  it  could  sling  it  fins 
and  wiggle  around  on  its  tail!  Whenever  I  saw  that  the 
General  was  getting  the  worst  of  it  and  losing  his  wind, 
I'd  call  time.  Then  they  would  both  lie  down  on  the 
sand  and  rest  till  I  gave  the  word  to  go  in.  They  fought 
two  hours  by  my  watch.  The  General  was  all  bruised 
and  broken  down.  He  couldn't  last  much  longer,  and  I 
saw  by  the  way  the  catfish  looked  at  me  every  now  and 
then  that  I  was  to  be  the  next  victim  of  its  superior 
science.  So  I  concluded  the  best  thing  I  could  do  .would 
be  to  bring  the  army  to  the  rescue  of  the  General.  I 
slipped  off  when  the  catfish  wasn't  looking,  and  returned 
with  the  whole  army.  The  General  and  the  catfish  were 
still  at  it." 
The  Major  paused  to  blow  his  nose. 
"Did  ther  catfish  run  when  he  seed  yers  comin?" 
asked  the  freckle-faced  youth,  laboring  under  strong  an- 
ticipatory excitement. 

"The  General  was  just  getting  in  a  solid  under-chp 
when  we  rushed  to  the  front,"  resumed  the  Major,  ignor- 
ing the  interruption.  "I  saw  the  catfish  put  one  of  its 
fins  to  its  mouth  and  give  a  peculiar  whistle.  It  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  the  beach  swarmed  with  catfish. 
They  gathered  by  the  million,  and  they  advanced  upon 
us  with  fury.  I  drew  my  sword  and  engaged  six  of  them 
in  combat.  Oh,  they  were  ferocious  fiends;  they  not 
only  fought  with  their  fins,  but  with  their  mouths.  Many 
of  our  boys  were  swallowed  bodily.  Night  came  on,  and 
the  fighting  continued  furiously.  By  midnight  we  were 
knee-deep  in  catfish  which  had  been  slaughtered.  When 


morning  dawned,  though,  the  chief  catfish  sounded  a  re- 
treat, and  we  were  left  victors.  We  were  surrounded  by 
more  than  two  million  dead  catfish,  and  our  loss  was  little 
short  of  ten  thousand.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle."  And 
the  Major,  whose  description  had  become  more  jerky  and 
terse  tha*  usual  toward  the  end,  stopped,  overcome  by 
the  vividness  of  the  recollection. 

A  nod  from  the  Captain  set  the  red-headed  barkeeper 
in  motion,  and  he  in  turn  set  in  motion  his  tumblers  and 
bottles.  A  round  of  drinks  was  brought  over  on  a  tray, 
and  the  Major  recovered  himself. 

"I  sh'd  think,"  said  Grizzly,  wiping  his  lips,  "  yer 
nought  have  sliced  up  ther  chief  catfish  while  he  wur 
a-fightin  ther  Gin'ral." 

"  My  dear  Grizzly,"  replied  the  Major,  benignly,  hold- 
ing his  glass  half-raised  to  his  lips,  and  conscious  that  the 
gaze  of  the  redoubtable  Captain,  as  well  as  the  worshipful 
glance  of  the  shrinking  little  man,  who  had  just  drained 
his  glass  and  passed  it  slyly  back  to  the  barkeeper,  were 
upon  him,  "such  a  course  would  have  been  cowardly. 
We  army  men  have  a  code  which  we  must  go  by.  It  was 
my  duty  to  bring  the  army  forward,  and  I  did  so." 

"  I  s'pose  yer  right,"  rejoined  Grizzly,  puffing  on  his 
smoldering  pipe,  while  the  Captain  nodded  at  the  stove, 
and  the  shrinking  little  man  came  very  nigh  being  as- 
phyxiated with  silent  indication  as  the  freckle-faced 
youth  passed  behind  the  Major's  hack  and  made  sundry 
grimaces  and  motions  toward  the  latter  indicative  of  his 
derision  and  contempt. 
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Last  Friday,  the  eighteenth  of  April,  George  William 
Curtis  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  Wendell  Phillips  which 
the  city  of  Boston  commissioned  him  to  prepare  when 
the  great  agitator  passed  away.  Contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  those  who  consider  Mr.  Curtis  a  man-milliner  (as 
Conkling  called  him)  and  nothing  more,  the  tribute  was 
worthy  of  its  subject.  Circumstances — he  catinot  but 
consider  them  happy  circumstances — have  clothed  Mr. 
Curtis  with  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  taught  him  to  look 
at  the  affairs  of  the  world  through  elegant  gold-mounted 
glasses;  but  he  has  the  artist's  eye  for  harmony,  and  could 
not  fail  to  enter  with  artistic  sympathy  into  the  greater 
nature  of  Phillips.  He  did  full  justice  to  the  manhood 
of  the  Abolitionist  orator,  and  touched  with  becoming 
lightness  on  the  heresies  of  to-day  the  orthodoxy  of  to- 
morrow, contained  in  the  social  creed  of  the  universal 
reformer.  A  more  rugged  tongue  than  his  were  needed 
to  voice  the  wrongs  of  the  as  yet  unemancipated  white 
man — the  factory  slave,  the  serf  of  the  needle,  the  loom 
and  the  pick.  Still  Mr.  Curtis  did  well,  very  well,  and 
showed  some  courage  in  praising,  even  to-day,  the  agitator 
whom  the  broadcloth  mob  finally  learned  to  fear  in  life 
and  respect  in  death.  "  His  work  was  done,"  say  the 
eulogists,  and  congratulate  themselves  that  not  only  are 
all  wrongs  righted*but  the  trade  of  reformer  is  also  obso- 
lete. 

Phillips  never  made  that  mistake.  He  knew  that  the 
reformer's  work  is  never  done,  so  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  is.  The  dominion  of  brute  force  has  been  broken 
in  some  favored  spots.  The  robber,  baron,  the  absolute 
monarch,  the  irresponsible  slave-driver,  have  been  driven 
out  of  existence  here  and  there,  but  their  places  have 
been  filled.  Cunning  is  king,  and  Cunning  is  to  Force  as 
the  serpent  to  the  tiger — equally  cruel,  rapacious,  insatia- 
ble, with  none  of  the  nobler  characteristics  of  the  quad- 
ruped. It  was  not  pleasant  in  the  good  old  days  to  have 
roystering  Richard  Turpin  bid  you  stand  and  deliver  on 
the  king's  highway;  but  there  was  a  certain  dashing  man- 
liness about  Richard  which  qualified  his  cursed  trade,  and 
even  invested  it  with  a  touch  of  romance.  Who  fecls'any 
spark  of  contraband  sympathy  for  the  Turpins  of  Wall 
street  or  the  Claude  Duvals  of  New  York  Central?  The 
highwayman  of  the  period  is  not  a  picturesque  figure. 
He  has  not  even  the  questionable  virtue  of  courage.  He 
robs  much  more  effectually  than  his  prototype  of  Tyburn, 
but  he  never  goes  to  Tyburn.  Oh,  no;  he  goes  to  church 
instead,  and  expects  to  go  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  a  well- 
fed  camel,  if  a  life  of  decorous  sanctity  and  close  skirting 
of  the  legal  bounds  can  carry  him  through  the  needle's 
eye. 

There  is,  for  instancc;  the  case  of  the  Peoples'  Bank  of 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  just  made  public.  I  don't 
know  of  a  finer  example  of  the  superiority  of  the  modern 
over  the  ancient  style  of  financiering.  Manchester  is  a 
manufacturing  town  in  the  Merrimac  valley,  about  the 
size  of  Stockton.  Its  population  is  mostly  operative,  and 
of  foreign  birth  or  extraction— many  Irish,  French-Cana- 
dians, etc.  They  are  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  familial 
with  business  methods,  but  they  are  thrifty  and  industri- 
ous, with  a  profound  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  savings 
bank.  This  faith  is  shared  and  encouraged  by  the  wealthy 
magnates  and  employers  of  the  town,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
of  whom,  with  an  ex-governor  at  their  head,  undertook 
ten  years  ago  to  establish  a  bank  for  the  benefit  of  their 
poor  neighbors.  In  order  to  give  it  a  start  they  contribut- 
ed fifty  thousand  dollars  of  their  own  money  as  capital 
stock.  Under  the  law  this  enabled  the  institution  to  re- 
ceive deposits  to  the  amount  of  ten  times  the  paid-up 
stock  or  guaranty  fund.  So  far  the  angel  of  philanthropy 
himself  could  not  have  done  more  becomingly. 


Did  the  disinterested  scheme  succeed,  and  the  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  come  back  after  many  days? 
Rather.  In  fact  the  way  in  which  the  virtue  of  those 
philanthropical  gentlemen  was  rewarded  was  enough  to 
make  a  Christian  and  stockholder  of  Colonel  Bob  Inger- 
soll  or  Frank  Pixley  himself.  The  operatives  deposited 
their  savings  with  a  commendable  alacrity  only  exceeded 
by  the  promptness  with  which  their  employers  in  the  di- 
rectorship invested  the  same  in  twelve  per  cent  western 
mortgages  and  other  good  speculations.  The  bank  paid 
its  depositors  six  per  cent  per  annum  during  the  first  years. 
It  paid  the  directors  eight  to  ten  per  cent  on  their  invest- 
ment also.  By  and  by  it  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
the  depositors  to  five,  and  then  to  four  and  a  half,  and 
finally  to  four  per  cent.  Business  was  not  good,  the  di- 
rectors said,  but  they  did  not  reduce  their  own  dividends. 
They  had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  one  of  the  bothering 
things  which  happen  to  all  financial  institutions — a  sur- 
plus— some  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  it.  After  prayerful 
cogitation  the  directors  hit  upon  the  idea  of  doubling  the 
capital  stock.  This  had  a  two-fold  benefit.  It  put  a 
hundred  per  cent  dividend  directly  into  their  own  pock- 
ets, and  it  enabled  the  bank,  under  the  law,  to  receive  a 
million  dollars  in  deposits,  instead  of  half  a  million  as 
heretofore.  Altogether  the  directors  managed  to  draw 
about  a  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent  dividends  on  their 
investment  since  the  bank  began  business,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  cut  down  the  dividends  of  the  depositers 
to  the  lowest  denomination.  And  the  depositors  had 
actually  supplied  from  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
money!  Bah!  Captain  Kidd  was  a  fool.  The  man 
who  will  cut  throats  or  stand  up  Wclls-Fargo  expressmen 
in  these  enlightened  days  is  a  bungler  whom  it  were  base 
flattery  to  call  a  gyascutus. 

Well,  there  isa  row  in  Manchester  and  talk  of  a  run  on  the 
bank.  But  nobody  says  the  bank  isn't  all  right.  In  fact  the 
the  whole  affair  has  been  conducted  in  the  most  legiti- 
mate manner,  and  there  is  not  a  financial  speck  on  the 
honor  of  the  honorable  directors  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  merely  proved  themselves  shrewd  practical  men  of 
business.  Three  or  four  of  the  nicest,  pleasantest  gentle- 
men that  ever  ran  a  Sunday  school  class  once  captured 
on  the  high  seas  a  vessel  in  which  I  and  some  other 
orphans  and  widows  were  interested,  and  eliminated  our 
interest  as  effectively  as  Blackbeard  himself  could  have 
done,  only  they  were  not,  like  him,  clumsy  enough  to 
burn  or  scuttle  her  afterward.  Nor  did  they  grace  a 
yard-arm  when  they  came  into  port.  They  own  her  still, 
and  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  she  is  paying  good  divi- 
dends instead  of  the  merry  assessments  which  were  her 
only  ornaments  in  my  time.  But,  pshaw!  have  we  not 
all  owned  mining  stocks  and  held  up  our  hands  smilingly 
when  the  assessment  man  came  round  with  his  mask  and 
blunderbuss?  Discourse  we  rather  of  the  celebration  to- 
day of  the  anniversary  of  the  "Concord  fight,"  as  our 
farmers  still  call  what  history  styles  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. . 

The  Battle  of  Lexington — does  it  not  seem  to  the  Cali- 
fornia schoolboy  as  old  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  at  least?  It 
did  to  me,  until  I  got  acquainted  with  the  scene  and  met 
the  son  of  the  man  who  fired  the  first  shot  in  that  event- 
ful fight,  109  years  ago  to-day.  The  son  still  lives,  hale 
and  hearty  with  his  seventy  odd  years  of  life,  and  he  pos- 
sesses the  musket  with  which  Solomon  Brown  fired  the 
identical  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

I  have  seen  and  handled  the  precious  relic,  with  the 
respect  due  a  weapon  that  first  demonstrated  to  colonial 
minds  the  fact  that  King  George's  uniform  did  not  con- 
fer invulnerability  on  its  wearer.  Lexington  is  only  a 
dozen  miles  from  Boston,  and  is  a  beautiful  village  with 
memorials  on  every  side  of  the  century-old  knocking-out 
exhibition.  But  about  Solomon  Brown's  shot?  Well, 
the  English  scouts  had  intercepted  him  the  night  before, 
as  he  was  trying  to  carry  the  news  of  Pitcairn's  coming  to 
Concord.  They  had  also  waylaid  and  captured  Paul 
Revere  between  Lexington  and  Concord;  but  a  third 
envoy  from  the  patriots  was  more  fortunate,  and  by  leap- 
ing a  ditch  and  riding  across  a  swamp  of  which  he  knew 
the  safe  places,  had  evaded  pursuit  and  warned  the  Con- 
cord minute  men.  Next  day  Brown  was  on  Lexington 
common  when  Major  Pitcairn's  men  opened  fire  on  the 
"rebels."  He  narrowly  escaped  being  hit,  and  thought 
himself  fortunate  when,  half  an  hour  afterward,  he  was 
able  to  walk  cautiously  into  the  deserted  inn,  past  which 
the  British,  as  he  supposed,  had  marched.  All  was  quiet 
in  the  hostelry  and  he  strolled  to  the  front  door,  which  he 
flung  open  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  townsfolk.  To 
his  surprise  the  whole  British  command  was  drawn  up  in 
the  street  before  the  tavern.  Half  a  dozen  rapid  shots  at 
his  head  punctuated  the  surprise  and  induced  him  to 
draw  back  promptly. 

But  this  being  captured,  tied  to  a  tree  a  whole  April 
night,  fired  at  after  breakfast  and  made  a  target  of  before 
dinner  had  reached  the  point  of  monotony  with  Solomon 
Brown,  and  to  vary  the  same  he  threw  open  the  door  and 
fired  back.  It  was  a  way  the  Yankees  had  in  those  days. 
He  fired  point  blank  into  the  ranks  and  fetched  his  man. 
Then  he  withdrew,  lest  his  presence  might  embarrass  the 
mourners.  They  didn't  overtake  him,  and  he  lived  to  a 
green  old  age;  and  if  he  didn't  go  to  heaven  when  he 
died  that  shot  cannot  have  echoed  as  far  vertically  as  it 
did  horizontally.  J.  J.  R< 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OL1  R   K  ITT  IE. 


BY  F.  R.  STAU. 


A  charming  little  maiden 

With  most  bewitching  air, 
Whose  eyes  are  dark  as  midnight  skies. 

Whose  brow  is  lily  fair; 
Her  ringlets  are  a  raven  hue — 

She  laughs  like  any  rill — 
Her  name  is  Kittle  .  Shall  I  tell? 

No,  I  do  not  think  I  will. 

Our  Kittie's  not  a  vain  coquette; 

She's  modest,  good  and  true, 
Though  you  might  easy  pass  her  by, 

She's  much  too  good  for  you. 
The  drearest  place,  her  bonnie  face 

With  light  and  joy  could  fill — 
Who  loves  our  Kittie?  Shall  I  tell? 

No,  I  do  not  think  I  will. 

That  day  seems  darkest  of  the  year, 

The  day  our  Kittie's  eyes 
Are  far  away,  and  banish  not 

The  dullness  from  our  skies. 
Heaven  bless  our  Kittie  with  all  joys 

A  maiden's  heart  can  thrill — 
Will  she  be  Kittie  always?  Well, 

I  do  not  think  she  will. 


DARDIS:  A  PSYCHOMKTRIC  STUDY. 


BY  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 


The  mysteries  of  psychometry  make  it  a  most  marvel- 
ous study;  for  man  intuitively  feels  that  there  is  an  un- 
seen world  of  wonders  all  around  him,  invisible  only  for 
the  lack  of  an  additional  sense — unnamed  as  yet,  though 
faintly  perceived  as  a  possibility. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  human  beings  seem 
almost  to  gain  this  singular  sixth  sense  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  by  which  the  evolutionists  account  for  our 
gaining  the  other  five  originally — merely  by  first  desiring 
and  then  developing  in  that  direction.  Denton  main- 
tains that  this  is  not  a  rare  gift,  and  that  it  may  be  de- 
veloped at  will ;  while  Professor  Thwing  takes  the  ground 
that  a  similar  tendency  may  eventually  be  developed  by 
scientific  research. 

The  case  in  hand  was  one  of  those  spontaneous  mani- 
festations which  come  accidentally  and  disappear  as  unex- 
pectedly; but  being  a  perfect  instance  of  the  majority  of 
psychometric  visions  it  is  presented  as  circumstantially  as 
possible,  together  with  its  rational  explanation. 

Hilary  Westwood  was  thoroughly  simpatico,  possessing 
all  the  charm  that  is  implied  in  the  expression — a  youth 
of  most  gracious  manner,  who  without  any  apparent  effort 
made  friends  as  easily  as  poor  Dick  Lumley  made  ene- 
mies. He  entered  into  the  mood  of  those  about  him  with 
a  sunniness  and  grace  that  seemed  to  brighten  the  entire 
atmosphere,  and  men  and  women,  young  and  old — some 
with  protest,  others  willingly— yielded  irresistibly. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  him  presume  upon  the  greatest 
familiarity  with  the  most  strait-laced  people,  and  yet 
receive  no  reproval  for  his  freedom  of  manner.  He  could 
encircle  the  waist  of  the  most  puritanical  young  lady,  and 
she  would  consider  it  only  one  of  his  ways;  he  could 
venture  to  address  the  most  pompous  old  gentleman,  who 
after  the  first  glance  would  generally  thaw  under  his 
friendliness.  Young  men  infinitely  handsomer  and  richer 
remained  in  the  background,  silent  and  almost  unknown, 
while  Hilary  was  welcomed  with  smiles  by  both  the 
daughters  and  the  mothers. 

It  was  a  gift — a  gift  none  the  less  potent  because  it  was 
out  of  the  realm  of  gold,  and  none  the  less  captivating 
because  it  defied  analysis.  He  was  neither  brilliant  nor 
profound,  but  infinitely  more  charming  than  if  he  had 
been  both.  He  was  possessed,  too,  of  a  power  which  he 
never  suspected  till  one  strange  day.  Attcr  the  discovery 
he  was  never  quite  the  same  man,  for  the  conditions 
which  made  it  known  to  him  could  never  be  produced 
again.  They  were  the  result  of  accident  and  spontaneity, 
the  latter  being  the  most  important  factor. 

In  an  extravagant  fit  of  generosity  upon  this  particular 
day — lune  20,  1883 — he  paid  the  rent  of  a  poor  widow 
with  six  children,  and  escaping  from  their  thanks  made 
his  way  to  the  office,  where  he  found  a  letter  from  the 
publisher  of  a  famous  magazine  informing  him  that  the 
poem  he  had  sent  them  was  accepted  and  would  shortly 
appear.  One  of  Hilary's  weaknesses  was  versifying — al- 
beit, let  it  be  said  to  his  credit,  he  attempted  only  grace- 
ful vers  de  societe.  As  if  his  cup  of  happiness  were  not 
full  and  overflowing,  the  head  of  the  firm  called  him  into 
secret  conclave  and  informed  him  that  they  had  resolved 
to  admit  him  as  a  junior  member  of  the  firm,  and  gave 
him  a  week's  vacation  to  rfiark  the  event  as  a  special 
occasion. 

With  the  blood  surging  into  his  cheeks  and  a  brilliant 
sparkle  of  delight  in  his  eyes  he  thanked  them,  gracefully 
and  effectively  as  only  Hilary  Westwood  or  some  one  just 
like  him  could  do,  and  bounded  down  the  stairway  in  a 
state  of  exaltation.  If  he  had  frankly  spoken  his  mind, 
he  would  have  said,  with  Ben  Jonson : 

My  roof  receives  me  not — 'tis  air  I  tread  ; 
And  at  each  advanced  step  I  feel  my  head 
Knock  out  a  star  in  heaven. 

Visions  more  vivid  than  Alnaschar's  floated  through 


his  brain,  and  he  planned  out  a  hundred  different  things 
he  would  do — when,  presto!  he  came  into  collision  with 
a  passer-by,  nearly  knocking  him  to  the  earth.  To  his 
surprise  he  saw  that  it  was  Dick  Lumley — poor  Dick  who 
had  no  friends  in  his  most  prosperous  days,  who  antag- 
onized those  who  tried  to  cultivate  him,  and  who  now  in 
the  reversal  of  fortune,  woe-begone  and  hopeless,  with  a 
cloud  hanging  over  him,  was  more  churlish  than  ever. 

The  contrast  was  so  great  that  it  was  a  shock  to  the 
joyous  Hilary. 

"Forgive  me,  old  fellow,'"  he  said,  penitently,  "but 
really  I  wasn't  looking." 

No,  his  head  was  up  among  the  stars. 

Dick  grumbled  out  some  reply,  although  he  would  have 
cursed  any  one  but  Hilary.  Even  Dick  felt  the  genial 
atmosphere  he  carried  with  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dick?  Ain't  you  feeling  well?" 
said  the  joyous  youth,  suddenly  sympathetic  for  his 
friend's  misfortunes — misfortunes  which  were  imprinted 
all  over  him,  even  upon  his  clothes  and  boots  and  tie. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you'd  feel  very  gay  if  5'our  wife 
was  on  her  death-bed  almost,  and  you  had  to  leave  her 
to  sit  in  an  old  museum  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six 
at  night  to  get  the  wherewithal  for  doctor  bills  and  medi- 
cines. Ugh !  I  tell  you  this  life  is  all  a  mistake — a  horrid 
fraud;"  and  he  looked  up  with  the  desperation  in  his 
eyes  of  a  hunted  creature. 

"Say,  Dick,  I've  got  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  week, 
and  I'll  take  your  place  for  a  couple  of  days,  if  you  like. 
I'm  one  of  the  firm  now,  and  can  afford  a  luxury  of  that 
kind.  And  here's  ten  dollars  as  a  loan ;  you  can  pay  me 
back  whenever  you  have  a  little  spare  coin.  I  shan't 
be  a  Shylock  about  it,  and  I  hope  your  wife  will  come 
out  all  right.  Just  give  me  your  instructions,  and  I'll 
study  'em  out.  It'll  be  no  end  of  a  lark ; "  and  he  threw 
his  head  back  and  gave  a  comical  wink. 

The  hunted  look  gave  way  to  a  surprised  one — Dick 
would  have  soon  snapped  out  a  curt  refusal  to  any  one 
else — and  a  faint  moisture  came  over  his  cold  gray  eyes. 

"  Hilary,  my  boy,  you've  saved  my  life,"  said  he,  try- 
ing to  jest  a  little;  yet  his  voice  trembled. 

"  Come,  hurry  up,  Dick;  I'm  all  impatience  to  see  my 
museum.  Where  is  it,  and  how  much  a  head?  Admis- 
sion twenty-five  cents;  children  in  arms  fifty  cents — that's 
the  way  I'd  fix  it." 

"  No,  it's  a  free  museum — the  State  Mining  Bureau — 
here,  on  Sutter  street.    Strange  you've  never  seen  it !" 

In  a  few  moments  Hilary  was  led  up  the  stairs,  beam- 
ing upon  the  hideous  gorilla  in  the  glass  case  as  if  it  were 
the  very  thing  for  which  he  had  been  searching  for  years; 
smiling  upon  the  immense  domestic  hog  as  if  he  were 
charmed  at  the  sight ;  glancing  around  at  the  long  tables 
of  rocks  and  specimens  as  brightly  as  if  he  were  hungry 
for  a  chance  to  investigate  them.  After  a  few  moments 
of  explanation,  pointing  out  the  register  where  people 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  immortalize  themselves, 
and  regarding  the  locking-up  process,  Dick  to  ik  his  de- 
parture, a  very  different-looking  creature  from  ten  min- 
utes before. 

In  a  short  time  Hilary  had  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  place,  for  he  hated  rocks  and  all  such  abominations 
as  stuffed  animals,  and  seating  himself  in  the  one  chair 
the  museum  afforded  he  looked  disconsolately  around 
him. 

"  Domestic  hog,  weight  seventeen  hundred  pounds," 
said  he,  reading  aloud  the  label  which  first  attracted  his 
eye.  "  Don't  believe  it.  What  a  horrid  beast !  A  little 
one  is  ugly  enough;  what  did  they  want  to  grow  him  so 
big  for?  GueSS  it  is  four  or  five  common-sized  ones  melted 
down  into  one.  Wonder  how  they  did  it?  Ugh!  what  a 
villainous  looking  thing  that  gorilla  is!  I  should  think 
Dick  would  have  the  blues  with  his  possible  ancestor  star- 
ing him  in  the  face  day  after  day.  What  a  big  fool  I  was 
to  come  in  here  !  Heavens!  I  think  one  day  of  it  will  set 
me  wild." 

Getting  up  he  commenced  to  study  the  casts  of  the  cel- 
ebrated gold  nuggets  of  the  world;  they,  at  least,  were  a 
pleasantly  suggestive  sight.  He  thought  again  of  all  his 
good  fortune,  and  soon  was  indulging  in  charming  day- 
dreams, in  which  fame  and  riches  clustered  around  him. 
He  wondered  if  it  would  be  wise  to  marry  now,  and 
thought  tenderly  of  Eloise,  his  last  flame — although,  of 
course,  there  was  little  Lily  who  was  so  fond  of  him,  and 
Cora,  who  was  a  sort  of  adopted  sister,  so  delightful  and 
companionable.  Heigh  ho!  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
that. 

Just  then  he  became  aware  of  a  singular  sensation.  As 
he  looked  upon  a  case  marked  "  Private  Collection  of  J. 
Z.  Davis,"  his  eye  fell  upon  some  uncut  topazes,  tur- 
quoises and  diamonds  in  among  the  many  curiosities. 
He  saw  in  a  sudden  flash,  as  if  it  were  simply  an  effort  of 
memory,  strange  localities  and  scenes  in  the  midst  of 
which  would  appear  the  identical  stone.  Whichever  one 
he  fastened  his  mind  upon  he  saw  revealed  before  him 
as  if  in  a  kaleidoscopic  history. 

Much  puzzled,  he  went  on  studying  the  odd  things 
around  him,  utterly  unable  to  account  for  the  strange 
powers  which  had  descended  upon  him.  He  had  never 
given  a  moment's  thought  to  the  subtleties  of  psychom- 
etry, and  yet  he  had  stumbled  upon  the  gift  of  psycho- 
metric vision  simply  by  accident. 

Some  one  came  in  a  moment,  gave  a  bored  look  around 


and  went  out,  and  he  knew  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
man's  mind.  Much  amused  now,  he  resolved  to  try  this 
strange  faculty  on  something  more  interesting  than  rocks 
and  stones.  Coming  up  boldly  to  the  gorilla,  he  looked  it 
curiously  over.  Instantly  a  forest,  dense  and  tropical, 
appeared  before  him  more  vividly  and  wonderfully  than 
he  had  ever  dreamed  in  his  life  before;  and  presently,  in 
all  its  horror,  stalked  forth  the  living  semblance  of  the 
black,  hairy  monster  before  him,  uttering  strangely  human 
cries.  Behind  it  came  another,  much  larger  and  fiercer 
and  more  hideous  to  behold.  In  a  moment  the  crack  of 
a  rifle  jarred  him  and  the  smaller  one  fell,  while  a  fright- 
ful conflict  took  place  so  suddenly  that  he  could  scarcely 
distinguish  man  from  beast. 

In  a  state  no  longer  of  amusement,  he  turned  and 
walked  quickly  to  the  window  and  gazed  out  into  the 
street,  very  dubious  of  his  own  sanity.  Turning  a  moment 
to  the  table  near  him  he  saw  a  large  hollowed-out  bowl- 
der— a  mortar — the  work  of  some  long-perished  creature 
who  had  used  it  as  a  utensil  in  the  stone  age.  At  once 
the  scene  was  pictured  before  his  eyes  of  a  gaunt,  large- 
structured  being  bent  over  a  fire  and  crooning  a  strange, 
haunting  melody  to  himself. 

Thoroughly  alarmed,  he  started  to  seize  his  hat  and 
leave  the  place;  but  as  he  wheeled  around  he  saw  a 
lady — yes,  it  was  a  lady,  but  dressed  as  if  for  a  masquer- 
ade or  fancy-dress  ball.  All  intention  of  leaving  fled  his 
mind;  he  had  company  now,  and  charming  company, 
too.  He  would  improve  the  opportunity  and  fulfill  the 
duties  of  his  position.  Why,  of  course,  he  hadn't  ex- 
plained a  thing  yet;  but  he  would  do  it  now,  and  forget 
these  unpleasant  images  all  around  him. 

He  loitered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gayly  attired  young 
lady,  and  finally  ventured  near.  She  was  looking  at  a 
case  of  antiquities  containing  mummy  fragments,  little 
idols  and  curious  relics  from  all  over  the  world.  Pluck- 
ing up  his  courage,  to  expatiate  upon  the  oddities  before 
them,  giving  the  history  of  the  little  bronze  elephant  which 
was  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  wreck  of  a  Japanese 
junk  in  the  prehistoric  times  of  this  coast,  besides  that  of 
many  other  little  fantastic  images  which  his  new-found 
powers  enabled  him  to  give  most  graphically. 

He  was  surprised  at  her  silence,  and  to  see  that  she  did 
not  move  from  her  original  spot.    Coming  closer  he  said: 

"Oh,  that  is  a  piece  of  the  wrapping  of  a  mummy  from 
Egypt,  and  that  little  brown  fragment  is  the  ear  of  a 
mummy." 

She  gave  a  start,  and  Hilary,  fixing  his  gaze  upon  her, 
saw  that  she  was  intensely  brunette  and  i>ossessed  a  beau- 
tiful pair  of  soft  black  eyes  which  met  his  quite  timidly. 
He  was  puzzled  by  the  brightness  of  her  costume,  which 
was  scarlet  decked  out  with  gold,  while  her  head-dress 
was  fashioned  after  the  sphinx. 

"  It's  a  pretty  girl  on  a  lark,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  but 
she  isn't  going  to  take  me  by  surprise,  not  if  I  know  it." 

But  she  did,  nevertheless ;  for  to  his  great  surprise  he 
found  that  she  was  communicating  with  him  in  the 
thought-language,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  understood. 
Said  she,  "You  are  wondering  at  me;"  and  he  re- 
sponded as  quickly,  in  the  same  manner,  "How  can  I 
help  it? "  In  a  few  moments  they  were  exchanging  other 
thoughts  and  becoming  acquainted  rapidly. 

"  Why  do  you  stand  here  and  gaze  down  into  the  case 
so?  Wouldn't  you  rather  look  at  something  else?  "  asked 
Hilary. 

"  No,  I  only  come  here  to  look  at  one  thing,"  she  an* 
swered,  sadly. 

"  What  is  that!  "  said  he;  "  not  that  funny  little  mum- 
my foot?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  responded;  "  it  is  mine." 
"Something  of  a  shock  went  through  him.    Was  he 
talking  to  a  ghost?   No;  she  seemed  as  real  as  himself. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  secret  thought ; 
"  I  am  Dardis,  an  Egyptian  princess,  and  I  come  here 
often  to  see  if  my  foot  is  turning  to  dust  yet." 

"  I'll  humor  her,"  thought  Hilary.  "  If  she  is  a  mono- 
maniac, still  she  a  very  pretty  one."  The  color  flamed 
up  in  her  cheeks.  "Gracious  goodness!"  thought  he, 
"  I'll  have  to  be  careful  what  I  think." 

W  ith  a  brilliant  light  in  her  great  black  eyes  she  said: 
"  You  cannot  imagine  how  charming  it  is  to  meet  one 
who  can  really  exchange  thoughts.  Do  you  know  I  have 
never  met  more  than  one  or  two  before  in  all  these  thou- 
sands of  years." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Hilary,  interested  to  the  fullest;  "tell 
me  something  about  yourself,  and  how  all  this  came 
about." 

"  I  should  have  escaped  from  earth  long  years  ago, 
weary  centuries  in  the  past,  but  unfortunately  our  people 
(the  Egyptians)  labored  under  a  mistake.  They  thought 
the  preservation  of  the  body  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  necessary  of  the  sacred  rites,  and  so  they  embalmed 
their  dead  by  a  mysterious  process,  preserving  their  flesh 
for  thousands  of  years.  But  alas !  as  each  of  us  passed 
away,  to  our  great  agony  we  discovered  that  there  was  no 
escaping  from  earth  to  seek  the  glorious  spheres  in  the 
vast  universe  until  our  bodies  had  become  dust,  had  per- 
ished utterly  and  united  with  the  elements.  And  so  we 
wearily  wander  to  and  fro,  waiting  for  the  beatific  day 
when  this  shall  be  accomplished." 

"  Do  you  not  resent  the  action  of  these  vandals  who 
have  dragged  your  dead  out  into  the  museums  and  public 


places  and  who  have  invaded  the  sancity  of  your  tombs?  " 
asked  Hilary,  sympathetically. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Dardis;  "  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  bles- 
sing, for  the  air  and  exposure  will  reduce  them  to  dust 
sooner  and  aid  in  their  return  to  the  elements.  I  come 
here  often  from  London,  where  the  greater  part  of  my 
body  is,  to  see  if  time  is  affecting  my  ix>or  foot  and  assist- 
ing me  in  my  escape.    But  oh,  it  is  a  weary  waiting !  " 

Hilary  felt  like  shaking  off  the  glamour  that  was  creep- 
ing over  him.  He  talked  of  things  more  light  and  gay. 
Presently,  in  his  confidential  mood,  full  of  sympathy  for 
her  distress,  he  slipped  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  the 
charming  Dardis,  who  only  looked  up  at  him  timidly  with 
her  magnificent  black  eyes.  It  was  the  face  of  a  very 
young  girl,  not  more  tham  fourteen,  but  in  it  was  clus- 
tered the  sweetness  of  a  highly  tropical  nature. 

Strange  to  say,  though  he  felt  no  contact  physically, 
yet  a  consciousness  that  the  nerve  force  within  his  own 
arm  was  of  the  same  substance  as  her  body  took  posses- 
sion of  him.    And  thus  he  continued  talking  to  her. 

A  pert  little  messenger-boy  strolled  in,  taking  a  critical 
view  of  everything  around  him.  As  Hilary  looked  up  the 
whole  atmosphere  seemed  surcharged  with  impressions, 
every  table  sending  up  almost  a  vapor  in  its  visible  me- 
moirs of  every  stone  and  curio.  For  relief  he  turned 
again  to  the  beautiful  face  by  his  side  and  continued  his 
conversation.  He  was  startled  suddenly,  however,  by 
hearing  the  very  audible  voice  of  the  boy,  who  was  star- 
ing at  him  most  impudently  from  the  next  table. 

"  Golly !  he's  got  'em  sure  !  " 

With  an  apology  to  the  lovely  Dardis,  Hilary  took  four 
great  strides  toward  the  boy,  who  fled  down  stairs.  He 
suddenly  woke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  growing  dusk. 
Though  he  knew  instinctively  that  his  watch  told  a 
quarter  past  six,  habit  was  so  strong  upon  him  that  he 
drew  it  out  as  usual.  It  was  his  dinner  hour,  and  he  had 
eaten  nothing  since  breakfast.  But  the  glamour  was 
upon  him,  and  he  turned  to  the  beautiful  Dardis  again. 

"  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  about  —  all  this  busi- 
ness?" he  asked;  "are  you  actually  a  —  a  —  "  He 
scarcely  knew  how  to  express  it  even  in  the  thought 
language. 

"  I  am  the  same  as  you,"  said  Dardis,  with  a  brilliant 
smile  that  revealed  her  pearl-white  teeth,  "  only  that  you 
are  in  your  body  still  and  I  am  hovering  around  mine. 
I  wish  so  that  we  had  been  as  wise  as  the  Romans,  and 
had  burned  our  dead ;  we  should  have  been  free  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  As  it  is,  even  you  will  be  able  to  en- 
ter the  glorious  spheres  before  me,  for  you  will  be  dust 
before  I  shall,  doubtless." 

With  his  usual  sympathetic  tendency  he  tried  to  com- 
fort her ;  and  after  a  little,  he  said  : 

"What  would  you  do  if  I  burned  up  that  little  foot  of 
yours? " 

The  gratitude  in  her  eyes  was  intoxicating. 

"  Look  here,  my  pretty  Egyptian,  don't  you  know  I'd 
be  a  foolish  fellow  to  do  that?  Why,  you  would  never 
come  here  again.  See  what  I'd  lose.  Do  you  know, 
I'm  going  to  stay  here  a  whole  week,  and  I'll  make  love 
to  you  everyday.  Never  mind  the  foot,  and  all  that  non- 
sense ;  let  us  study  friendship  and  love  and  the  stars,  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

She  looked  at  him  timidly  agajn. 

But  in  spite  of  the  singular  powers  which  had  descended 
on  Hilary  he  was  a  human  being  still,  and  the  gnawings 
of  hunger  could  not  be  borne  much  longer.  His  empty 
stomach  was  not  in  sympathy  with  that  last  speech,  and 
gave  him  a  sudden  rack. 

"  Just  wait,"  said  he,  "  I'll  go  out  and  get  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  be  back  in  a  minute,  and  you  shall  tell  me  your 
whole  history  from  beginning  to  end;  or  will  you  go  with 
me?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  laughed  in  reply;  "  you  do  not  seem  to 
understand.    I  cannot,  I  could  not,  eat." 

He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek — vivid  yet  immaterial  sub- 
stance— kissed  her  as  naturally  as  if  she  were  his  sister — 
yet  wondered  to  himself  at  the  queerness  of  its  quality. 
But  his  hunger  was  the  uppermost  thought;  and  promis- 
ing to  return  in  a  short  five  minutes  he  sped  down  the 
stairs,  not  forgetting,  however,  the  precaution  of  locking 
everything  up  securely,  and  hastened  across  the  street. 

Hunger  had  gotten  such  a  mastery  over  him  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  cup  of  coffee.  He  fell  to  with 
gusto,  and  devoured  two  plates  of  oysters— luscious  fat 
fellows  on  the  half-shell— and  washed  them  down  with 
half  a  bottle  of  champagne;  nothing  less  would  have  har- 
monized with  his  present  exaltation  of  feeling.  As  he 
was  finishing  the  last  mouthful  in  a  comfortable  state  of 
warmth  and  satiety,  he  caught  sight  of  Miillner,  a  friend 
who  dabbled  some  in  the  occult  sciences  and  was  even 
reputed  to  be  a  Buddhist.  Full  of  excitement  over  the 
events  of  the  day,  Hilary  poured  them  forth  into  his  ear. 

Miillner  was  a  good  listener  when  he  was  not  talking 
himself,  and  became  much  wrought  up  by  Hilary's 
account  of  the  lovely  Egyptian,  although  he  tried  to  cover 
it  up  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"If  you  have  any  doubts  come  over  with  me  and  I'll 
dissolve  them,"  said  Hilary,  impetuously.  "  It's  the  most 
wonderful  thing  I  ever  heard  or  saw  in  my  whole  life. 
Come  along."  And  in  a  moment  more  he  was  bounding 
up  the  steps,  his  friend  following  more  serenely. 

In  vain  he  walked  around  the  room.  Either  dark  or 
lighted,  either  solitary  or  with  Mtillner,  the  place  had 
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changed.  There  were  no  more  illusions,  no  impressions, 
no  kaleidoscopic  histories  or  memoirs  to  be  had  for  the 
coaxing  or  begging,  much  less  to  come  of  their  own  ac- 
cord.   He  looked  around  him  in  mute  surprise. 

Instead  of  being  made  skeptical  by  this  state  of  affairs. 
Miillner  was  more  interested  than  ever,  and  fell  into  a 
study,  after  which  he  asked  the  disappointed  Hilary  for  a 
careful  account  of  the  day's  proceedings.  When  he  had 
weighed  it  carefully  he  said: 

"  Hilary,  do  you  know  I  believe  you  were  in  a  perfect 
psychometric  condition  to-day.  The  succession  of 
events— playing  benefactor,  receiving  joyful  news  touch- 
ing your  most  tender  weakness,  also  good  tidings  affecting 
your  material  welfare— all  these  things  strung  you  up  to 
what  the  esoteric  Buddhists  would  call  a  state  of  exalta- 
tion ;  and  when  in  the  midst  of  it  you  sacrificed  yourself 
for  poor  Dick,  you  reached  a  condition  of  nerve  and 
soul-force  which  almost  leaps  the  barrier  of  the  possible  into 
the  sphere  of  the  impossible.  In  this  condition  you  en- 
tered this  room,  and  in  your  highly  impressionable  state 
you  saw  and  heard  with  a  higher  sight  and  a  finer  hearing 
than  in  your  normal  condition.  I  believe  myself  that 
every  event  from  the  beginning  of  time  is  photographed 
upon  the  physical  face  of  nature  surrounding  it  at  the 
time;  that  even  every  shadow  cast  leaves  its  impress 
ever  after;  that  there  is  nothing  which  lives,  how- 
ever mean,  but  has  lett  an  imperishable  record 
behind  it ;  that  there  is  a  real  but  invisible  world,  of 
which  we  are  utterly  unconscious,  all  about  us.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  these  things  can  be  discovered 
solely  by  psychometric  power,  and  that  that  strange  force 
is  not  under  our  control,  but  is  the  result  of  spontaneity. 
Yours  is  the  first  instance  of  my  own  knowledge — al- 
though 1  have  seen  some  strange  things— of  one  who  has 
had  so  wonderful  and  complete  an  evidence  of  its  potency 
and  extraordinary  vividness.  Hilary,  my  boy,  that  din- 
ner broke  the  charm;  those  oysters  and  the  champagne 
restored  you  to  your  normal  condition  and  obscured  your 
subtle  powers  of  divination.  I  fear  you  will  never  regain 
them  again." 

Hilary,  however,  viewed  the  matter  in  another  light, 
resolving  to  practice  all  forms  of  asceticism  in  order  that 
he  might  exchange  one  more  word  with  the  lovely  Dar- 
dis, for  he  was  touched  most  tenderly  by  his  remembrance 
of  her. 

But  alas,  morrow  followed  morrow,  and  no  amount  of 
starvation  or  self-abnegation  restored  to  him  the  beautiful 
vision ;  though  he  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  little  foot 
mournfully,  he  never  received  an  answering  thought.  His 
exaltation  was  gone,  and  could  never  be  reproduced. 

One  such  day  in  a  man's  life  is  almost  more  than  he  can 
hope  for;  and  so  with  a  sigh,  Hilary  yielded  up  his  place 
to  Dick  and  returned  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  But 
the  image  with  its  lovely  black  eyes,  curious  sphinx-like 
head-dress,  and  scarlet  and  gold  colors,  remains  in  his 
memory  vividly,  and  suggests  at  the  most  inopportune 
moments  the  spiritualized  essence  which  called  itself  Dar- 
dis. 

As  for  tht  little  foot,  it  is  there  to  this  very  day. 


WHY  AH  GEE  BACKSLID. 


*       BY  C.  S.  LITTLE. 

Ah  Gee  was  a  Chinaman  who  came  under  my  notice 
while  I  was  employed  on  the  construction  of  one  of  our 
southern  railroads.  Hundreds  of  Chinamen  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  grievance  of  any  one  of  them  did  not 
usually  create  even  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  affairs.  Ah 
Gee's  case,  however,  was  a  little  different  from  the  usual 
troubles  of  a  Chinaman,  and  the  circumstances  became 
generally  known  throughout  the  camp. 

He  had  been  sent  down  from  San  Francisco  to  take  a 
responsible  position  as  "  bookman  "  in  one  of  the  Chinese 
gangs;  but  a  mistake  was  made  somewhere,  and  when  he 
arrived  there  was  no  such  place  vacant.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  Irish  superintendent  of  construction,  to  whom  the 
distresses  of  a  Chinaman  were  a  very  small  matter,  as- 
signed him  to  Gang  No.  n  as  a  common  laborer. 

Ah  Gee  was  an  aristocratic  little  fellow  who  had  never 
done  a  day's  manual  labor  in  his  life.  His  face  had  never 
been  tanned  by  exposure,  and  his  hands  were  as  soft  and 
delicate  as  a  woman's.  Withal  he  had  been  converted  in 
the  city,  and  was  what  is  known  as  a  "Jesus  man." 

The  change  from  a  "  boss  man"  to  that  of  a  common 
shoveler  was  a  terrible  blow  to  his  pride.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing an  easy  time  and  being  the  respected  head  of  a  gang 
of  forty  or  fifty  men,  he  must  now  come  down  into  the 
rank  and  file  and  throw  sand  for  eleven  hours  a  day. 

It  was  several  days  before  he  mustered  courage  to 
shoulder  his  shovel  and  go  out  to  work  with  the  others. 
Hut  he  was  jxmniless  and  his  board  bill  was  growing,  and 
the  other  Chinaman  laughed  at  him  as  no  good ;  so  finally 
he  reported  for  duty  with  the  gang. 

The  first  day's  experience  was  a  terrible  ordeal.  The 
hot  tropical  sun  blazed  with  unrelenting  intensity.  The 
wind  and  the  sun  together  tanned  and  blistered  face,  neck 
and  arms;  the  rough  shovel  wore  the  skin  from  his  hands 
till  they  were  bleeding,  and  the  unaccustomed  exercise 
of  stooping  and  lifting  caused  that  portion  of  his  anatomy 
known  as  the  small  of  the  back  to  become  the  seat  of  tor- 
turing anguish.  Not  once  during  the  day,  however,  did 
he  swear,  either  in  English  or  Chinese. 
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When  merciful  night  finally  spread  its  wing  over  t' 
sultry  desert  one  would  never  have  recognized  in 
dirty,  dejected,  suffering  object  who  crept  wearily  into  I 
tent  the  bright-eyed,  jaunty  Chinaman  to  whom  a  few 
days  before  life  had  been  almost  a  bed  of  roses.  But 
while  plying  the  useful  shovel  his  brain  had  not  been  in- 
active, and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  write  to  his 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  San  Francisco  for  money  to  pay 
his  way  back  to  the  city.  This  teacher,  who  was  a  young 
lady,  had  taken  great  interest  in  Ah  Gee,  and  had  been 
the  main  instrument  in  brincing  him  to  the  Cross.  He 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  Christ  with  great  earnestness, 
and  really  believed  that  the  commands  to  bear  one  anoth- 
er's burdens,  help  the  needy  and  succor  the  distressed 
were  still  literally  followed  by  the  members  of  the  church 
militant. 

Accordingly  he  wrote  a  touching  description  of  his  mis- 
erable state  and  the  humiliation  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, and  asked  his  teacher  to  send  him  the  money  to 
come  home  again,  and  then  complacently  awaited  the 
result.  The  answer  which  came  was  hardly  up  to  his  ex- 
pectations. The  young  lady  wrote  that  silver  and  gold 
she  had  none,  but  that  she  would  pray  for  him,  and  that 
if  he  would  ask  Jesus  to  help  him  he  would  without  doubt 
find  a  way  out  of  his  present  difficulties.  So,  after  dili- 
gent prayer  and  supplication,  he  went  to  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  to  ask  for  a  pass.  Here  he  was  senten- 
tiously  referred  to  a  place  that  is  a  few  degrees  hotter 
than  the  Colorado  desert,  and  informed  that  the  walking 
was  good  enough  for  all  Chinamen  who  were  too  lazy  to 
work.  He  then  exhibited  his  letter,  hoping  doubtless 
that  the  name  of  Jesus  would  exercise  a  magical  effect 
upon  the  heart  of  the  railroad  official.  But  it  only  made 
matters  worse ;  for,  contrary  to  custom,  this  Irishman  was 
not  a  Christian,  and  Ah  Gee  now  found  to  his  sor- 
row that  religion  did  not  extend  its  benign  influence  as 
far  as  the  desert  terminus  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

He  broke  down  and  cried  like  a  child.  The  Oriental 
stoicism  of  which  we  read  failed  him  entirely.  His  faith 
in  Jesus  began  to  waver.  Here  he  was,  suffering,  un- 
happy, dying  a  living  death,  and  the  powerful  being  for 
whom  he  had  forsaken  the  idols  of  his  forefathers  did  not 
interpose  to  help  him  in  the  least.  Finally  his  grief  and 
doubts  broke  out  in  words : 

"What  for  woman  she  tell  me  Jesus  Chlist  he  helpee 
me  allee  time?  He  no  helpee  me  now;  me  no  sabe  where 
I  find  him.  lee  Chlist  no  catchec  any  pass  on  this  road, 
me  no  pray  him  any  more.    He  allee  same  as  Ilishman." 

And  Ah  Gee  from  that  hour  went  back  to  his  pagan 
idolatry. 

With  great  difficulty  he  at  last  made  his  way  back  to 
the  city,  where,  months  afterward,  in  going  through  Chi- 
natown, I  found  him  filling  a  lucrative  position  in  a  Chi- 
nese store.  He  recognized  me  at  once,  and  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  trials  in  reaching  the  city.  What  little  re- 
ligion he  had  when  he  left  the  railroad  camp  had  been 
entirely  knocked  out  of  him  before  the  completion  of  his 
journey,  and  he  had  forever  foresworn  church,  Sunday 
school  and  mission,  worshiping  now  only  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  his  heathen  countrymen.  He  reiterated,  as  I 
left  the  store,  "Jesus  Chlist  he  allee  same  as  Ilishman — 
no  good.    Me  no  sabe  him." 


CONFISCATED  JOKES. 


Sixty  years  hence,  the  only  survivor  of  the  men  who 
stood  before  John  L.  Sullivan  will  die  occasionally. 

Mr.  Tilden's  voice  is  feeble,  but  when  he  says  "  bring 
me  a  bung-borer"  the  Democratic  party  will  hear  it. 

"  I'll  shake  you  for  the  drinks," said  Greene.  "  Thank 
you,"  replied  Flattery;   "I'd  rather  you'd  shake  the 

dice." 

The  picnic  season  is  upon  us,  and  the  greatest  ambition 
of  the  average  young  man  is  to  have  some  one  invent  a 
pair  of  pants  the  color  of  custard  pie. 

Dc  soberest  man  in  de  wort'  is  dc  feller  whut  hah  jest 
got  ober  a  spree,  an'  he  knows  dat  dc  advice  whut  he  gibs 
yer  is  good,  'case  he  didn't  follow  it  hisse'f. 

Popinjay :  "  Did  you  take  a  degree  when  you  were  at 
college,  Hlobson?"  Blobson:  "Oh,  yes,  certainly." 
Popinjay:  "  A.  B.?"    Hlobson:  "  No;  G.  B." 

A  lady  reader  writes  to  say  that  she  has  been  losing  her 
hair  recently  and  wants  to  know  what  she  shall  do  to 
prevent  it.  Either  keep  your  bureau  drawer  locked  or 
discharge  the  hired  girl  and  get  another  of  a  complexion 
different  from  yours. 

ludgc — "  Constable,  hunt  up  the  crier  to  open  court." 
Constable,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes,  returns  and 
says:  "Your  Honor,  the  crier  cannot  cry  to-day." 
"  Why? "  angrily  asked  the  judt'e.  "  Because,"  returned 
the  constable,  "  his  wife  is  dead!" 

A  beautiful  maid  of  Ravenna 

Got  mashed  on  a  dude  named  McKcnna, 

Hut  the  poof  little  fop 

(jot  blind  drunk  on  pop, 
And  she  told  him  to  go  to  (lehenna. 

It  is  understood  that  this  season  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  will  issue  pamphlets  bearing  such  titles  as  will 
make  them  read  even  by  the  young,  and  in  spite  of  the 
abstruse  subjects  discussed.  'I  o  catch  the  restless  eye  of 
the  youthful  lover  of  yellow  literature,  these  new  works 
will  probably  be  entitled,  "  Patsy,  the  Pretty  Protoplasm," 
or  "  Mad  Mike,  the  Avenging  Molecule  of  Massachu- 
setts," or  "  Bully  Bill  the  Bacteria." 
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A  PEACEFUL  REVOLUTION. 


The  people  of  California  arc  to  be  felicitated  on  the 
peaceful  manner  in  which  the  revolution  in  their  form  of 
government  has  been  accomplished.  Without  any  inter- 
ruption of  business,  or  jar  to  society,  or  disturbing  popu- 
lar excitement,  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
Stanford  &  Co.,  by  Stanford  <K:  Co.,  and  for  Stanford  & 
Co.  The  process  by  which  this  revolution  has  been 
achieved  is  simple.  The  Governor  called  the  Legisla- 
ture in  extra  session,  and  the  Legislature  received  two  sets 
of  orders.  One  set  was  from  the  people,  command- 
ing the  Legislature  to  compel  Stanford  &  Co.  to  stop 
stealing;  the  other  set  was  from  Stanford  &  Co.,  com- 
manding the  Legislature  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  peo- 
ple's instructions,  and  on  no  account  to  interfere  with 
Stanford  &  Co's  stealing.  As  the  Legislature  has  ignored 
the  orders  of  the  people  and  obeyed  those  of  Stanford  & 
Co.,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  Stanford  &  Co.,  and  not 
.  the  people,  govern  California. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  do  not  take  kindly  to 
the  new  government ;  but  what  are  these  rebels  going  to 
do  about  it?  They  assert,  and  probably  truly,  that  they 
comprise  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  and  claim  that 
under  a  republican  form  of  government  the  majority 
ought  to  rule.  They  say  it  is  monstrous  that  the  will  of 
the  three  men  and  one  woman  who  compose  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  should  outweigh  the  will  of  a 
million  of  people.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  million  of  people  will 
pass  no  law  without  first  getting  the  permission  of  the 
the  omnipotent  four.  Indeed,  without  the  consent  of  this 
quartet,  the  Legislature  will  not  even  give  the  people 
the  privilege  of  saying  by  their  votes  whether  the  Consti- 
tution shall  be  amended  or  not. 

So  it  is  useless  to  blink  the  truth  that  Stanford  &  Co. 
own  California.  It  is  theirs  to  do  with  as  they  please; 
and  so  long  as  the  people  are  dis|K>sed  to  remain  law- 
abiding  it  is  better  that  they  should  cease  fighting  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  state  and  beg  for  favors  from  them.  Their 
golden  armor  is  impervious  to  all  political  weapons  at 
present  in  use.  They  have  taken  both  political  parties 
prisoner.  It  is  true  that  they  allow  the  people  to  amuse 
themselves  occasionally  in  making  anti-monopoly  plat- 
forms and  extracting  pledges  from  candidates;  but 
when  the  candidates  are  elected,  and  possessed  of  power 
to  do  harm,  Stanford  &  Co.  bribe  them,  and  laugh  at  the 
poor  fools  who  trusted  in  the  honor  and  promises  of 
the  candidates. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  Stanford,  Huntington 
and  Crocker,  if  they  are  sane,  must  pause  sometimes  to 
ask  themselves  the  question  whether  a  day  may  not  come 
when  the  people  will  refuse  to  play  their  part  in  the  com- 
edy. Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  subjects  of  Stanford  & 
Co.  will  go  on  hopefully  voting,  when  after  every  election 
they  find  that  the  ballot  is  powerless  to  elect  men  who  are 
proof  against  bribery?  Will  the  people  always  deem  it  a 
duty  to  be  law-abiding,  when  the  knowledge  is  forced 
upon  them  that  they  are  denied  the  power  to  make  their 
own  laws?  Will  they  always  live  peaceably  under  laws 
dictated  by  Stanford  &  Co.  ?  When  a  man  has  asked 
for,  and  been  refused  lawful  protection  from  robbery,  is  it 
safe  to  trust  that  he  will  unresistingly  submit  to  the  rob- 
ber, when  there  are  arms  within  reach? 

Until  recently  we  were  of  the  belief  that  we  understood 
the  temper  of  the  people  of  California  better  than  our  fel- 
low-citizens Stanford,  Huntington  and  Crocker  did;  but 
we  see  now  that  we  were  mistaken.  Had  we  been  asked 
when  the  Legislature  first  met  in  extra  session  what  would 
follow  if  Stanford  &  Co.  should  prevent  by  bribery  the 
passage  of  the  laws  and  the  submission  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  suggested  by  the  Governor,  we  should 
have  answered  that  the  outrage  would  rouse  the  people 
to  hanging  or  driving  from  the  state  the  bribed  legislators, 
and  perhaps,  also,  to  dealing  as  harshly  with  the  crimin- 
als who  gave  the  bribes.  But  Stanford  &  Co.  knew  bet- 
ter. This  outrage  has  been  perpetrated,  and  there  is  no 
hanging,  nor  the  prospect  of  any.  This  highest  of  crimes 
against  republican  government  scarcely  stirs  the  people  to 
wrath.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  whining  and  grumbling, 


to  be  sure,  but  whining  and  grumbling  hurt  nobody. 
Stanford  &  Co.  have  reason  to  be  confirmed  in  their  con- 
tempt for  a  public  whose  anger  finds  vent  in  nothing 
more  damaging  than  foolish  complainings.  No  wonder 
Stanford  &  Co.  laugh  at  and  despise  the  anti-monopolists 
of  California. 

Possibly  the  shameful  capture  of  the  Legislature  may 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  having  been  demonstrated 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  regulate  the  Central  Pacific  by 
enactment  or  commission,  perhaps  the  people  may  see 
that  the  only  direction  in  which  relief  is  to  be  looked  for 
is  in  government  ownership. 


A  NEW  LITERATURE. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  bent  of  current 
thought  than  the  sort  of  literature  which  the  popular 
magazines  find  it  profitable  to  print.  The  social  problem 
is  becoming  a  fascinating  study  to  others  besides  thinkers 
on  the  heights  and  visionaries  down  among  the  toilers. 
The  North  American  Rerieic,  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  the  Century  and  Eclectic  are  magazines  which 
draw  their  patronage  chiefly  from  the  middle-classes. 
One  or  more  of  them  goes  monthly  into  most  of  the 
homes  of  the  moderately  well-to-do.  In  the  May  num- 
ber of  these  sedate  publications  we  encounter  matter 
that  not  many  years  ago  would  have  been  excluded  from 
all  but  very  radical  periodicals  without  respectable  stand- 
ing. The  North  American  has  two  contributions  on 
"  Workingmen's  Grievances,"  one  of  which,  by  William 
Goodwin  Moody,  author  of  "  Land  and  Labor,"  protests 
in  impassioned  style  against  the  monopolization  of  natural 
resources  and  the  benefits  of  mechanical  invention  by 
individuals,  attributing  to  this  cause  the  persistence  and 
spread  of  poverty.  In  the  Century  Thomas  Hughes, 
author  of  "  School  Days  at  Rugby,"  considers  "  Trades- 
Unionism  in  England."  He  shows  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress made  by  the  workingmen  in  organization,  which  has 
enormously  increased  their  power  to  affect  wages  and  in- 
fluence legislation.  Mr.  Hughes  promises  a  further  con- 
tribution on  the  cognate  subject  of  cooperation,  and  lets 
the  reader  see  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
working  classes,  educated  by  these  agencies  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  power,  will,  gradually  or  otherwise,  accom- 
plish an  industrial  and  political  revolution  which  will 
sweep  away  useless  state  burdens  and  transfer  to  the 
workers  the  surplus  wealth  which  is  now  appropriated,  in 
the  form  of  rent  and  profit,  by  landlords  and  employers. 
The  Eclectic  republishes  from  the  Contemporary  Raicw 
an  article  on  "Terrorism  in  Russia  and  Terrorism 
in  Europe"  by  Stepniak,  the  noted  Nihilist,  in 
which  he  explains  the  philosophy  of  dynamite,  and 
justifies  its  use  as  a  political  agent  in  Russia,  though 
deploring  the  folly  of  the  sporadic  dynamite  outrages  in 
England  and  other  countries  where  peaceful  means  of 
agitation  are  j)ermitted  the  people.  He  presents  a  case 
for  the  Nihilists  which  makes  it  marvelous  that  there  are 
not  more  assassinations  in  retaliation  for  the  hideous,  heart- 
sickening  cruelties  of  the  Russian  government.  The 
article  is  a  brief  and  admirably  clear  exposition  of  the 
causes  and  aims  of  Russian  nihilism — which  is  after  all  but 
a  movement  for  a  reasonable  measure  of  political  free- 
dom. Until  that  is  obtained,  the  socialistic  movement 
which  is  agitating  most  of  Europe  will  not  trouble  Russia. 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  reprints  the  address  of 
Robert  Giffen,  LL.  D.,  delivered  before  the  London 
Statistical  Society  in  December  last,  on  "  The  Progress 
of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  Last  Half-Century,"  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  author  that  it  was  "  in 
form  and  substance  the  best  reply  to  George."  Dr. 
Giffen"  maintains  that  the  English  working  classes  are  far 
better  off  now  than  they  used  to  be,  absolutely  if  not 
relatively. 

All  this  is  not  light  reading,  but  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
azines give  so  much  of  their  space  to  the  discussion  of 
such  questions  is  the  best  proof  that  it  is  a  kind  of  reading 
which  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  public  likes.  Po- 
litical economy,  long  justly  described  as  the  "  dismal 
science,"  is  becoming  the  most  interesting  of  topics  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  striving  to  convert  it  from  a  weapon 
of  defense  for  greed  and  injustice  into  a  weapon  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  masses.  Henry 
George,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  congratulates  Dr.  Giffen 
on  having  floored,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
the  time,  though  his  theme  is  the  deep  one  of  the  cause 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll's  reply  to  Mr.  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  procured  an  enormous  sale  for 
that  magazine,  and  the  announcement  that  Mr.  George  is 
to  respond  through  its  pages  assures  for  it  an  equally  large 
sale  again.    One  can,  indeed,  scarcely  pick  up  an  Eng- 


lish or  American  magazine  without  encountering  articles 
bearing  upon  the  social  problem.  The  writings  of  the 
French  and  German  Communists  and  Socialists  receive 
respectful  review  in  some,  and  violent  attack  in  others. 

The  conservative  citizen — the  man  who  is  pretty  com- 
fortably provided  for,  and  feels  that  on  the  w  hole  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  meddle  with  the  existing  order  of  things 
— is  apt  to  regard  this  popular  interest  in  such  subjects 
with  alarm.  It  looks  to  him  as  if  the  people  were  be- 
coming infected  with  the  destructive  doctrines  of  social- 
ism, and  he  feels  that  if  the  public  mind  be  not  diverted 
into  safer  lines  of  thought  a  general  overturning  of  estab- 
lished institutions  may  be  looked  for  before  very  long. 
But  there  is  one  fact  that  the  uneasy  conservative  does 
not  give  due  weight  to,  which  is  that  the  classes  in  whose 
interest  all  the  various  reformers  are  enthusiastically 
writing  and  talking  are  in  large  part  quite  unconscious  of 
the  generous  activity  in  their  behalf;  and  when  conscious 
of  it  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be  hostile  to  their  would- 
be  benefactors.  Self-interest  moves  the  intelligent  and 
property-owning  conservative  to  resist  change ;  ignorance, 
habit  and  mental  indolence  make  the  workingman  his 
ally.  We  hear  the  same  story  from  all  the  men  who 
write  of  or  for  the  movement  to  change  the  structure  of 
society.  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us  that  the  English  trades- 
unions  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  continental  Socialists  who 
come  to  them  with  their  theories;  Mr.  George  reports 
that  it  has  been  among  professional  men  and  the  higher 
grades  of  artisans  that  he  makes  converts — the  ordinary 
workingman  shows  no  interest  in  his  land-nationalization 
scheme;  Stepniak  explains  that  the  Nihilists  draw  their 
recruits  from  among  the  educated,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  remaining  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  their  cause. 
The  writer  recently  asked  a  San  Francisco  Socialist  what 
progress  the  propaganda  was  making  among  the  working- 
men  of  this  country.  "  It  is  slow  work,"  he  answered. 
"Of  every  thousand  workmen  who  are  intelligent  enough 
to  see  the  advantage  to  their  class  of  joining  a  local 
trades-union,  about  fifty  have  sufficient  brains  to  compre- 
hend the  use  of  a  national  organization,  and  so  join  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  Of  these  fifty  perhaps  two  are  able 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  socialism.  The  feeling  of  hos- 
tility against  us  is  stronger  among  workingmen  than  in  any 
other  class  of  the  people." 

The  conservative  citizen,  whose  self  and  belongings  ap- 
pear to  him  to  stand  for  about  all  that  is  worth  preserving 
in  our  civilization,  need  not  dread  the  reformers.  Mr. 
George  may  write  and  lecture  about  doing  away  with  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  and  thus  banishing  poverty  and 
misery  from  the  world;  Mr.  Hughes  may  tell  us  of  the 
progress  of  trades-unionism  and  cooperation  in  England, 
and  shudder  at  the  vision  of  an  obliterated  nobility  and 
bourgeoisie ;  Mr.  Moody  may  show  how  jxiverty,  caused 
by  the  monopolization  of  nature's  resources  and  man- 
invented  machinery,  kills  off  thousands  yearly  in  every 
city  by  poor  food  and  bad  housing ;  Stepniak  may  en- 
lighten us  about  the  Russian  Nihilists  and  excite  our  sym- 
pathy for  them ;  John  Swinton  may  cry  aloud  in  New 
York  for  the  "new  political  forces"  to  organize  and  re- 
cover their  own  from  the  millionaires;  Karl  Marx's  books 
may  be  scattered  by  the  thousand  among  the  mob;  Mr. 
Hyndman  may  thunder  to  London  that  the  proletariat 
of  Europe  intend  to  inaugurate  the  millennium  in  i88g; 
socialistic  journals  may  increase  like  fleas  in  the  land — 
but  it  is  not  from  any  or  all  of  these  agencies  that  danger 
to  our  noble  civilization  is  to  be  apprehended.  So  long 
as  the  workingman's  stomach  is  kept  full  he  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  pack  his  load  in  peace.  When  not  enough  of 
the  produce  ol  his  labor  is  left  him  to  stay  his  hunger — 
and  to  that  point  the  pressure  of  the  competitive  in- 
dustrial system  is  surely  pushing  him — then  he  will  rise 
in  fury,  bent  on  smashing  things.  When  that  time  comes, 
perhaps  the  Georges  and  Swintons  and  Hyndmans 
of  this  or  a  later  generation  may  be  able  to  direct  the 
stream  of  desperate  energy  into  the  socialistic  chan- 
nel; but  we  doubt  it.  New  social  forms  will  doubtless 
arise,  but  we  fear  that  they  will  come  as  incidents  to  the 
main  business  of  destruction — as  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro  came  as  an  incident  of  our  awful  civil  war.  The 
writing  on  the  wall  appeared  too  late  to  do  Belshazzar 
any  good.   


CHINESE  GORDON. 

The  position  which  General  Gordon  now  occupies  in 
Central  Africa  is  a  good  instance  of  the  force  of  senti- 
mentality in  British  politics.  To  speak  of  a  man  as  a  host 
in  himself  is  common  enough  in  debating  societies,  but  it 
is  somewhat  strange  to  find  the  government  of  a  great  na- 
tion acting  seriously  on  such  a  theory ;  yet  this  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  in  the  case  of  Gordon. 


THE  SAX  FRANCISCAN. 


The  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha  has  seriously  imperiled  the 
prestige  of  England  in  Egypt,  and  the  ruling  ministry  is 
unwilling  to  withdraw  from  interference  in  the  Soudan, 
lest  it  might  be  overthrown  by  the  popular  feeling  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time  it  has  no  forces  at  its  disjjosal 
to  cope  with  the  army  of  El  Mahdi.  The  expedient 
which  it  adopted  in  the  difficulty  was  worthy  of  the  senti- 
mental policy  which  has  always  been  in  favor  with  Glad- 
stone in  foreign  affairs.  In  default  of  an  invading  army, 
Gladstone  seems  to  believe  that  a  British  official  who  can 
speak  Arabic  has  only  to  show  himself  among  the  Arab 
tribes  to  be  recognized  as  a  heaven-sent  sultan.  The  be- 
lief that  an  Englishman  has  only  to  be  known  to  an  un- 
civilized race  to  insure  his  recognition  as  their  natural 
ruler  seems  to  be  received  by  the  head  of  the  government 
.  as  well  as  by  the  London  mob.  The  power  of  faith  is 
certainly  great,  but  in  the  present  case  the  trouble  is  that 
outside  of  Great  Britain  the  world  has  no  share  whatever 
in  the  belief  in  the  natural  superiority  of  English  rulers. 
Gordon's  bombastic  proclamations  in  Moslem  phraseol- 
ogy have  been  received  with  contempt  by  the  natives, 
and  the  Egyptian  garrison  of  Khartoum,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  made  invincible  by  his  presence,  has  shown 
as  little  inclination  to  fight  under  Gordon  as  its  fellow- 
regiments  did  under  Hicks  or  Baker.  The  experiment 
of  an  English  sultan  as  a  rival  to  El  Mahdi  for  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Arabs  has  been  a  decided  failure. 

It  is  not  easy  for  Americans  to  comprehend  the  feelings 
which  for  the  time  being  have  made  Gordon  the  hero  of 
the  English  people.  The  campaign  which  he  conducted 
against  the  Taepings  in  1S62  as  a  condottiere  in  the  ser- 
vice of  China,  was  a  fairly  successful  one,  though  the 
American  General  Ward  had  a  full  share  in  its  military 
merits,  and  the  whole  affair  could  not  be  looked  on  as 
any  special  proof  of  genius.  Since  that  time  Gordon's 
career  has  been  simply  that  of  a  restless  and  eccentric 
wanderer,  seeking  employment  as  fancy  prompted  him  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  achieving  nothing  worthy 
of  remembrance.  Family  influence  and  a  sort  of  Bohe- 
mian indifference  to  money,  coupled  with  a  reckless  love 
of  adventure,  have  made  him  popular  with  the  aristocracy, 
and  opportunities  have  been  readily  afforded  him  for 
gratifying  his  love  of  change  without  severing  his  connec- 
tion with  the  British  army.  He  has  been  successively  a 
commander  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  a 
pasha  in  Egypt,  an  explorer  in  Central  Africa  and  an  in- 
vestigator of  social  problems  in  almost  every  country  of 
Europe;  but  we  cannot  remember  a  single  important 
achievement  of  his  during  the  whole  of  his  career  except 
the  defeat  of  the  Taepings.  Nevertheless  he  has  suddenly 
become  the  military  idol  of  the  English  people,  and 
moreover,  he  is  invested  in  the  popular  feeling  with  a 
sort  of  halo  of  sanctity  which  it  is  hard  for  an  outsider  to 
understand.  That  his  eccentric  and  at  times  brilliant 
career  in  many  out-of-the-way  -places  should  make  the 
English  populace  regard  him  somewhat  as  Americans  re- 
gard General  Crook  as  a  successful  Indian  fighter,  is  nat- 
ural enough ;  but  in  England  Gordon  figures  as  a  sort  of 
Crook  and  Howard  rolled  into  one.  He  is  at  once  the 
fighter  of  all  outsiders,  and  the  Christian  soldier  and  phi- 
lanthropist. The  modern  English  people  are  anything  but 
fanatical  in  religious  matters,  except  perhaps  in  devotion 
to  British  interests,  but  they  retain  a  hazy  tradition  of  the 
military  fanaticism  that  once  distinguished  Cromwell  and 
his  followers.  The  type  of  the  military  pietist  is  always 
present  to  the  popular  mind,  and  it  is  applied  greedily  to 
what  would  elsewhere  be  regarded  as  very  peculiar  sub- 
jects. Havelock,  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  who  had 
conscientious  scruples  about  giving  quarter  to  infidel 
foes  of  England,  enjoyed  much  the  same  character  that 
Gordon  does  at  present. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  describe  Gordon  as  a  fanatic. 
A  fanatic  must  be  necessarily  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  some  cause,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  has  been  the 
mainspring  of  Gordon's  career,  except  love  of  adventure 
unrestrained  by  any  feeling  of  respect  for  human  life. 
His  campaign  in  China  was  simply  an  interference  in  a 
domestic  quarrel- in  which  neither  his  own  religious  nor 
patriotic  feelings  were  in  any  way  engaged.  The  Tae- 
pings had  set  up  a  government  in  1842,  and  maintained  it 
for  twenty  years  in  opposition  to  the  Tartar  government 
of  Pekin.  It  may  well  be  that  neither  was  such  a  system 
as  would  commend  itself  to  Western  political  ideas,  but 
what  intelligible  motive  could  induce  a  European  officer 
to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  the  Tar- 
tar Emperor  and  to  organize  troops  to  crush  his  rivals, 
passes  our  comprehension.  An  anecdote  which  is  told 
by  an  admiring  biographer  illustrates  the  respect  for  human 
life  entertained  by  Chinese  Gordon.  Having  stormed 
Soochow  for  the  imperialists,  the  viceroy  proceeded  to 


use  the  victory  in  Chinese  fashion  by  executing  a  number 
of  the  captives.  Gordon,  who  had  Voluntarily  put  him- 
self under  the  orders  of  the  Chinese  government,  took 
exception  to  the  proceeding  and  hunted  up  the  viceroy 
with  a  revolver,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  shooting  him. 
Eventually,  however,  he  was  satisfied  with  an  apology 
from  the  offending  functionary,  and  went  on  with  his  own 
work  of  reestablishing  the  latter's  power  to  immolate  fresh 
batches  of  victims.  When  his  biographer  quotes  this 
little  episode  as  a  specimen  of  the  humanity  of  Chinese 
Gordon,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  average  Eng- 
lishman regards  the  killing  of  foreigners  much  as  Western 
outlaws  regard  the  shooting  of  an  Indian.  A  still  more 
curious  instance  of  Gordon's  humanity  is  told  of  in  the 
Soudan,  during  his  governorship  there  in  1872.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  was  popularly  sup|K>scd  to  l>c 
the  great  object  of  the  Governor's  acceptance  of  office 
under  the  khedive,  and  the  interests  of  humanity  his  only 
motive  in  leading  the  Egyptian  troops  to  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  of  the  Nyanza.  The  English  press,  at  least 
until  lately,  used  to  dwell  with  unction  on  the  winning 
ways  of  the  erratic  Pasha,  who  amused  his  dusky  sol- 
diers with  magic  lantern  shows  and  furnished  decrepit 
old  women  with  free  tobacco  in  his  universal  benevo- 
lence. The  benevolent  Pasha,  however,  possesses  a  sense 
of  humor,  and  could  order  an  execution  with  as  much 
sang  froid  as  any  Moslem  despot  to  the  manner  born. 
On  one  of  his  exploring  expeditions  in  the  Central  Afri- 
can wilds  a  native  wizard  was  audacious  enough  to  ap- 
pear on  the  top  of  a  rock  near  the  river  on  which  Gordon's 
vessel  was  passing,  and  to  express  by  gestures  his  hatred 
of  the  strangers.  The  heart  of  the  enemy  of  slavery  was 
moved.  He  quietly  called  for  a  rifle  and  dropped  the 
luckless  scoffer,  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  the  rock 
was  an  unhealthy  place  for  him.  Wherein  this  deed  of  the 
man  who  is  lauded  as  a  model  Christian  soldier  by  the 
whole  English  press  differs  from  an  Arizona  cowboy 
shooting  down  a  stranger  on  sight,  is  obscure  to  American 
comprehension,  but  it  seems  to  excite  nothing  but  admi- 
ration in  the  English  public. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  adventurous  General  in 
Khartoum  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  the  prospect  is 
rather  blue.  The  garrison  won'.t  fight  in  the  open,  and 
the  Arabs  outside  show  no  inclination  to  come  to  any 
terms  short  of  complete  independence.  There  is  little 
place  for  military  intermeddlers  between  parties  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  even  if  they  be  "  Christian  soldiers,"  and 
Gordon's  expedition  is  likely  to  add  another  chapter  to 
the  history  of  the  already  notorious  Egyptian  muddle. 


PRESIDENT  ARTHUR. 

Mr.  Arthur  has  made  an  excellent  President.  If  he 
has  done  nothing  brilliant,  he  has  made  no  blunders,  or 
rather  none  that  have  caused  general  complaint.  He  has 
gone  along  quietly,  attending  to  the  routine  duties  of  his 
office  with  a  praiseworthy  -industry.  Nobody  can  say 
that  he  is  not  a  good  President,  and  nobody  does  say  it. 
B.ut  there  are  very  few  who  are  eager  to  have  Mr. 
Arthur  succeed  himself.  Like  most  men  who  are  anx- 
ious to  avoid  making  enemies,  he  has  made  few  friends. 
By  his  unvarying  course  of  conciliation  he  has  in  a  large 
part  smoothed  away  the  bitter  factional  spirit  in  his  party 
that  Mr.  Garfield  intensified  by  his  broken  promises  and 
exasperating  appointments.  But  he  gets  little  credit  for 
this  service  to  the  party.  Indeed  there  is  abroad  among 
Republicans  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  Mr.  Arthur.  The 
thinned  band  of  Stalwarts  regard  him  as  a  traitor  who 
went  back  on  his  friends — the  men  who  made  him — when 
he  was  clothed  with  the  power  to  give  them  the  victory 
over  the  Half-breeds.  These  latter,  so  far  from  feeling 
grateful  for  his  clemency  in  withholding  the  axe  which 
they  expected  to  feel  upon  their  necks,  despise  him  for 
his  want  of  courage  in  not  turning  the  tables  upon  them. 
It  is  not  forgotten  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  for  years  a  hench- 
man of  Mr.  Conkling;  that  his  nomination  to  the  Vice 
Presidency  was  a  concession  to  Mr.  Conkling;  that  as 
Vice  President,  he  w  ith  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt  pro- 
tested to  President  Garfield  against  the  appointment  of 
Robertson  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  that 
after  the  resignation  of  the  Senators  he,  although  the  Vice 
President,  went  to  Albany  and  lobbied  for  their  reelec- 
tion. But  when  Mr.  Arthur  became  President  he  had 
not  die  manhood  in  him  to  be  loyal  to  his  friends,  or  the 
courage  to  incur  the  interested  wrath  of  the  Half-breeds 
by  undoing  anything  that  Mr.  Garfield  had  done. 

Doubtless  it  is  better  for  the  country  that  Mr.  Arthur 
has  chosen  to  sacrifice  his  friends  in  order  to  placate  his 
enemies.  He  has  given  us  a  quiet  administration  in 
place  of  the  stormy  one  that  everybody  looked  for.  But 
however  much  the  country  has  profited  by  Mr.  Arthur's 


forgetfulness  of  old  political  ties  and  personal  obligation'-- 
the  people  cannot  deeply  respect  or  admire  a  man  ca] 
ble  of  such  forget  fulness.    If  it  had  been  a  high  patriot 
ism  that  had  moved  Mr.  Arthur  to  hold  the  public  good 
above  private  friendships,  the  case  would  be  different ;  but 
as  everybody  understands  that  the  President's  motives  for 
turning  his  back  on  the  Stalwarts  were  a  fear  of  Half- 
breed  clamor  and  a  desire  to  hold  his  office  for  another 
I  four  years,  nobody  can  be  expected  to  think  very  highly 
of  him  for  his  conduct,  no  matter  how  advantageous  to 
the  public  interests  it  may  have  proved. 

Mr.  Arthur's  chance  for  a  renomination  is,  it  appears  to 
us,  about  equal  to  that  of  another  great  and  good  man 
who  was  not  kind  to  the  Stalwarts— namely,  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  of  virtuous  memory. 


A  new  Daniel  has  come  to  judgment  in  the  magazines 
He  signs  himself  Gerrit  I..  Lansing,  and  his  specialty  is 
the  railroad  question.  He  made  his  first  appearance  six 
or  eight  months  a'go  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and 
he  comes  again  in  the  current  number  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Reticle.  In  this  latter  publication  Mr.  Lansing 
deals  with  "The  Railway  and  the  State."  His  article 
opens  in  a  high-and-mighty  philosophical  strain  that 
would  do  credit  to  Buckle,  and  winds  up  with  an  elab- 
orate puff  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
which  Mr.  Lansing  thinks  should  be  let  alone  by  the  state 
and  allowed  to  charge  what  it  pleases.  Mr.  Lansing's 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  was  of  the  same 
kind.  Gerrit  L.  Lansing  is  a  respectable-looking  name. 
It  is  a  dignified  name,  and  might  belong  to  a  great  pub- 
licist without  shocking  the  sense  of  congruity.  But  the 
vulgar  fact  is  that  the  man*who  answers  to  it  is  a  clerk  in 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company's  offices  in  this 
city.  It  is  alleged  that  the  corporation  in  whose  interest 
this  talented  and  accommodating  young  man  writes,  pays 
for  the  insertion  of  his  productions  in  the  Eastern  maga- 
zines. This  is  a  grave  charge  to  make  against  publica- 
tions of  the  grade  of  the  North  American  Review  and  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  they  would  gratuitously  print  trans- 
parent puffs  of  the  Central  Pacific,  or  any  other  railroad 
company.   

Usually  when  ruin  overtakes  a  very  rich  man,  there  are 
heard  some  sympathetic  voices  rising  above  the  general 
murmur  of  satisfaction  from  the  mob  who  have  envied 
him  his  wealth.  When  Ralston's  money  and  luck  left 
him  the  mourners  were  a  multitude.  When  Jones  had 
the  financial  blood  squeezed  all  out  of  him,  nearly,  his  ill- 
fortune  excited  a  good  deal  of  regret.  Sharon  was  not 
without  friends  when  disaster  came  near  him.  When 
Skae  went  under  everybody  did  not  exult.  Amid  the 
angry  or  rejoicing  hubbub  raised  over  the  recent  collapse 
of  Villard,  the  note  of  conyniscration  was  not  absent. 
But  there  is  no  mourning  over  Keene's  fall.  Where  there 
is  not  indifference,  gratification  is  expressed.  The  others 
who  went  down  temporarily  or  for  good,  had  made  friends 
in  the  time  of  their  prosperity  by  a  kindly  deed  done  here 
and  there — by  an  occasional  proof  that  they  were,  though 
millionaires,  still  human.  Kecne  has  lived  for  himself 
alone — a  cold,  selfish,  grasping  man,  without  bowels  of 
compassion,  and  minus  a  conscience.  He  went  into  the 
New  York,  ring,  has  been  knocked  out,  and  everybody  is 
glad  of  it.   

The  Republican  State  Convention  did  an  ungrateful 
thing  in  refusing  to  send  our  friend  Mr.  Pixley  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Convention.  We  fear  that  a  little 
timidity  about  seeming  to  indorse  the  eloquent  gentle- 
man's views  on  the  naturalization  question  moved  the 
(  (invention  to  reduce  Mr.  Pixley  to  the  comparatively  in- 
significant position  of  an  alternate.  He  has  reason  to 
feel  indignant  over  the  refusal  of  a  convention  in  w  hich 
the  Central  Pacific  was  so  commanding!)-  represented  to 
confer  upon  him  the  highest  honor  in  its  uift.  However, 
we  are  confident  that  Mr.  Pixley  w  ill  manage  to  get  to 
Chicago,  and  let  the  country  know  that  the  pine  is  still 
nodding  to  the  palmetto  in  approval  of  Mr.  Blaine! 

The  Examiner,  which  holds  the  position  of  chief 
Democratic  organ  of  the  state,  because  there  are  no  com- 
petitors for  the  honor,  is  afraid  to  s|>cak  above  a  whisper 
in  condemnation  of  the  bribed  scoundrels  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Mr.  Hearst,  the  proprietor  of  the  Examiner,  is 
evidently  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  first  and  an  anti- 
monopolist  afterward. 

High  u]K)n  the  watch-tower  of  his  own  virtue,  a  man 
with  a  tall  forehead  and  impressive  white  beard  scans 
the  horizon  from  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  waits  for  the  first 
faint  rumble  of  a  boom  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TO  MY  DAUGHTER. 


BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 


My  child,  thou  seest  me  content  to  lead 
A  lonely  life.    Do  thou,  in  imitation, 
Not  happy  nor  triumphant,  learn  the  need 
Of  resignation. 

All  guileless  be,  commercing  with  the  skies, 

And  as  a  sun  to  glorify  the  whole; 
My  child,  within  the  azure  uf  thine  eyes, 
Put  thou  thy  soul. 

For  none  are  happv,  none  triumphant  here; 

To  all  their  little  span  is  incomplete. 
Our  life  is  but  a  shadow,  and,  my  dear, 
The  shadows  fleet. 

Yes!  of  their  weary  lot  all  men  complain. 

To  happiness,  oh,  strange  and  cruel  late! 
All  things  are  wanting,  all!  we  seek  in  vain, 
Or  find  loo  late. 

WhHt  are  the  boons  we  crave,  each  for  his  part, 

The  hope  of  which  doth  still  our  hearts  beguile? 
Renown  and  wealth,  a  word,  a  woman's  heait, 
A  loving  smile. 

Mirth,  to  the  unloved  king,  is  wanting-  still ; 

A  drop  of  water  to  Sahara's  plain; 
Man's  heart  is  like  a  well,  which,  as  we  fill, 
Hut  dries  again. 

Behold  those  thinkers  whom  we  idolize, 

Those  heroes  whose  command  we  gladly  own, 
Whose  names  illuminate  our  somber  skies — 
Where  are  they  flown? 

They  rose  like  meteors  through  the  wintry  air, 

And  dazzled  for  a  moment  every  eye; 
Then  sunk  into  the  careless  grave,  and  there 
In  darkness  lie. 

Kind  Heaven,  that  knows  our  bitter  griefs  and  fears, 

Takes  pity  on  our  vain  and  empty  days, 
And  bathes  each  morning  with  refreshing  tears 
Our  dusty  ways. 

One  only  law  there  is,  so  just  and  mild, 

Of  which  each  honest  heart  must  own  the  sway: 
To  pity,  nothing  hate,  and,  oh!  my  child, 
To  love  alway. 


LITTLE  BEN. 


The  Story  of  a   Xewsboy  Hero. 


BY  EDWARD  P.  FISH. 


How  few  of  those  who  grudgingly  bestow  their  nickels 
in  the  purchase  of  papers  from  the  little  gamins  who  earn 
an  uncertain  livelihood  by  their  sale  give  a  thought  to  the 
vendor  or  his  life.  Let  them — as  I  have — follow  the  di- 
minutive merchant  to  his  home  and  see  what  purpose 
moves  him  to  the  hardship  he  endures;  what  incentive 
urges  him  to  the  toil  and  trials  of  his  uncertain  traffic. 
But  of  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

To  me  the  newsboy  is  an  interesting  and  not  unprofit- 
able study.  These  self-reliant,  shrewd  little  fellows, 
whose  outstretched  palms — grimy  with  the  dirt  of  the 
streets,  gathered  in  games  at  marbles  or  peg-top — receive 
the  price  of  the  morning  or  evening  journal  are  a  distinct- 
ive feature  in  every  large  city,  and  as  a  class  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  success  of  every  new  journalistic 
venture. 

1  -ittle  Ben,  the  subject  of  my  story,  is  one  of  these,  and 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  will  not,  I  trust,  prove  uninter- 
esting to  the  reader.  He  is,  in  his  way,  a  character,  and 
his  bright  face  is  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who,  whether  on 
business  or  pleasure  bent,  traverse  Montgomery  or  Kearny 
street  in  the  early  morning  or  during  the  afternoon  hours. 

Little  Ben  has  a  history,  which  it  shall  be  my  pleasure 
to  chronicle  in  homely  prose — it  is  worthy  to  be  recorded 
in  imperishable  verse  by  an  abler  pen  than  mine;  a  fu- 
ture which  shall  see  the  little  hero's  name  placed  con- 
spicuously on  the  scroll  of  tame. 

Ben  is  a  "  native  son  of  the  golden  west,"  though 
not  yet  eligible  for  membership  in  the  society  which  bears 
this  pretentious  title.  He  was  born  in  San  Francisco, 
and  his  blue  eyes  opened  upon  a  scene  of  poverty  and 
distress.  His  father  was  a  knight  of  the  "  sock  and 
buskin,"  but  being  of  mediocre  ability  his  earnings  and 
his  fame  were  alike  insignificant.  His  mother  is  blind — 
the  victim  of  a  cruel  case  of  malpractice  that  shut  out 
from  her  gaze  forever  the  beautiful  world  which  her  sharp- 
ened senses  tell  her  is  as  lovely  as  it  is  cruel  and  cold. 

Some  fifteen  years  since  Harry  B  was  an  industri- 
ous but  unsuccessful  follower  of  the  "  art  preservative  " 
in  this  city.  The  son  of  a  somewhat  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  theatrical  profession — whose  voice  and  figure 
are  familiar  to  those  who  have  survived  the  days  when  the 
American  and  Lyceum  theaters  were  our  leading  places 
of  amusement— Harry  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
he  could  win  fame  and  fortune  on  the  histrionic  boards. 
A.  few  years  of  trial  and  disappointment  drove  him  to  a 
suicide's  death  in  a  southern  city,  leaving  his  blind  wife 
and  four  children — of  which  Ben  was  the  oldest — helpless 
burdens  upon  the  stinted  charity  of  a  heartless  world. 

At  the  date  of  this  sad  event  Ben  was  but  six  years  of 
age,  yet  unusually  bright  for  one  of  his  tender  years. 

Friends  who  had  known  Mrs.  B  since  her  childhood 

did  what  they  could  to  keep  the  wolf  from  her  door ;  but 
one  so  helpless  as  she  must  needs  have  more  than  food  and 
raiment,  and  "taking  turns  about"  these  friends  per- 
formed the  menial  office  of  maid  and  nurse  as  well  for 
the  hapless  widow  and  her  brood.   These  duties  became 


irksome,  because  of  the  mother's  willfulness  and  Little 
Ben's  independence  of  spirit,  which  rendered  him  a  source 
of  ceaseless  care  to  those  who  had  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own  to  engross  their  time  and  attention. 

Their  kindly  intentions  were  not  supplemented  by  that 
degree  of  thoughtfulness  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  demonstrative  display  of  pity  and  condo- 
lence as  was  manifested  when  this  added  burden  came 
upon  them.  The  doctrine  that  "  charity  begins  at  home  " 
found  in  these  worthy  people  a  coterie  of  easily-convinced 
converts.  The  thin  quality  of  benevolence  which  with 
too  many  of  weak  humankind  overlies  a  heavy  substratum 
of  vainglory  and  selfishness  was  demonstrated  as  an  ob- 
jective quantity  in  the  purpose  of  this  self-constituted 
relief  committee. 

They  fell  to  disputing  about  the  proper  rotation  of  their 
self-assumed  duties  to  the  eleemosynary  relict  and  her 
bairns.  This  condition  of  things  soon  brought  the 
natural  result — total  neglect.  Want  of  attention  and 
proper  food  soon  rendered  the  situation  desperate  for  the 
unfortunate  family.  Ben  quickly  comprehended  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  action  that  actual 
starvation  might  be  averted.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
Little  Ben  became  a  newsboy. 

He  come  to  me  one  day — I  was  at  that  time  connected 
with  a  Saturday  paper— and  asked  if  he  could  have  a  few 
copies  to  sell.  1  trusted  him  with  a  dozen  of  the  current 
issue,  a  ten-year-old  capitalist  becoming  responsible  for 
the  debt.  With  a  ^elf-abnegation  that  is  not  a  marked 
trait  in  the  average  newsboy  any  more  than  of  the  trades- 
man of  mature  age,  an  older  boy  gave  Ben  his  "  corner" 
and  instructed  him  in  the  methods  of  the  trade. 

His  youth  and  his  quaint  ways  insured  a  speedy  sale. 
Ben  returned  to  our  office,  squared  his  account,  and  pur- 
chased outright  a  dozen  copies  more,  and  again  another 
dozen,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  returned  to  his 
mother  in  the  evening  and  proudly  counted  his  gains  in 
her  lap.  These  were  considerably  out  of  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  his  investment,  as  the  more  charitably 
disposed  refused  the  proffered  change  for  a  quarter;  and 
thus  the  baby  boy  reaped  a  handsome  return. 

Regularly  after  this  Little  Ben  came  at  five  o'clock  on 
Saturday  mornings  for  his  papers,  his  big  blue  eyes  heavy 
with  sleep.  Regularly  and  promptly  he  made  his  re- 
turns, his  sales  sometimes  reaching  a  hundred  copies  of 
our  paper,  for  he  was  an  industrious  and  successful  sales- 
man. He  was  now  the  sole  support  of  the  family.  Early 
and  late  his  childish  voice  could  be  heard  crying  the 
Chronerkel  and  Call  or  the  Evenin  Posies,  the  Wasp  and 
Orgenut. 

Pity  for  the  child  made  his  patrons — and  they  soon  be- 
came numerous — oftentimes  prodigal  in  their  generosity, 
and  his  earnings >grew  apace. 

In  answer  to  my  questioning,  Ben  told  me  that  the 
proceeds  of  his  sales  had  enabled  him  to  rent  more  com- 
fortable apartments  for  his  charges,  and  to  purchase  some 
cheap  articles  of  furniture  and  a  second-hand  carpet  for 
his  mother's  bed-room.  He  had  also  established  a  credit 
with  the  butcher  and  grocer.  He  told  me  of  these  mat- 
ters with  an  air  of  conscious  importance  and  pride,  min- 
gled with  reserve,  that  would  have  been  ludicrous  in 
another.  He  was  strangely  reticent  regarding  his  home 
life.  Hitherto  I  had  known  nothing  of  it,  except  that  he 
was  the  sole  prop  of  his  mother,  whom  I  had  presumed 
to  be  an  invalid. 

The  business-like  ways  of  this  little  midget — he  was 
now  eight  years  of  age  and  quite  diminutive — and  his  pre- 
cocious intelligence  had  won  first  my  admiration  and  then 
a  tender  regard  for  the  sturdy  little  man  that  induced  a 
watchfulness  over  his  interests,  and  a  curiosity  to  know- 
something  more  of  his  surroundings  that  was  gratified 
sooner  than  I  expected. 

One  bleak,  stormy  morning  in  February  Little  Ben 
failed  to  make  his  appearance  until  after  seven  o'clock, 
when  he  came  in  with  an  expression  upon  his  pretty  face 
that  told  plainly  of  trouble.  Hurriedly  counting  the 
papers  that  had  been  laid  aside  for  him — our  current  edi- 
tion had  been  in  unusual  demand — he  was  about  to  leave 
the  office,  when  I  asked  the  cause  of  his  tardiness.  He 
told  me,  with  trembling  lips,  while  the  tears  welled  up  in 
his  honest  eyes,  that  his  baby  sister  and  one  of  his  brothers 
were  ill  with  diphtheria,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to 
go  for  a  doctor,  and  then  get  his  prescription  filled  before 
he  could  leave  home  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

It  was  then  I  learned  that  his  mother  was  blind,  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  burden.  Inquiries  made  of  the  boy 
who  had  become  surety  for  Little  Ben  when  he  began 
the  arduous  life  of  a  newsboy  elicited  information  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  his  responsibilities,  the  locale  of  his 
home,  and  confirmation  of  his  statements. 

At  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  afternoon  I  sought  the 

home  of  Mrs.  B  ,  which  I  found  on  the  third  floor  of 

a  tenement  house  south  of  Market  street.  My  rap  was 
answered  by  Ben,  whose  troubled  face  brightened  when 
he  saw  me.  The  little  fellow  had  his  jacket  off,  and  was 
swathed  in  an  immense  calico  apron,  to  protect  his  cloth- 
ing— he  had  been  interrupted  by  my  call  while  engaged 
in  cooking  the  evening  meal.    He  said,  in  explanation  : 

"  Yer  see,  sir,  I  ain't  able  to  hire  a  Chinaman,  'cause 
I'm  payin'  up  on  my  furniture,  an'  mother  she  can't  see, 
an'  so  I  does  the  housework  myself." 

"And  do  you  do  all  the  cooking  too,  my  boy?"  I 
asked. 


"Oh,  yes,  sir.  That's  easy  enough,  now  I'm  used  to 
it.  I  cooks  the  breakfast  and  fixes  things  around  a  little 
before  I  goes  to  work,  and  leaves  somethin'  handy  fur 
lunch  fur  my  sister  and  brothers — mother  she  don't  eat 
much  nohow — and  then  I  washes  and  dresses  the  little 
ones,  an'  mother  kind  o'  looks  after  'em  while  I'm  away. 
An'  when  I  comes  home  at  night— it's  putty  late  some- 
times, when  I  gets  '  stuck ' — I  gets  the  supper,  and  after- 
wards I  puts  the  young  tins  to  bed  an'  reads  the  news  to 
mother.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Sunday  school  man,  he 
learnt  me  to  read." 

A  movement  in  the  adjoining  room  caught  Ben's  quick 
ear,  and  excusing  himself  he  left  me  alone  to  ponder 
a  lesson  in  the  ways  of  Providence  and  the  law  of  com- 
pensation which  had  given  to  this  afflicted  widow  so  much 
to  ameliorate  her  sad  condition.  Some  one  has  said, 
"  Sweet  are  the  lessons  of  adversity,"  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  stricken  woman  had  been  given  much  to  console 
and  comfort  her  amid  her  sore  trials.  Surely  poverty  is 
not  an  unmixed  curse,  for  through  its  bitter  teachings 
many  a  noble  soul  has  been  freed  from  the  dross  of 
selfishness  and  mental  corruption,  and,  like  gold  refined 
by  fire,  has  come  forth  from  the  ordeal  purified  and  chas- 
tened and  strengthened  for  the  great  battle  of  life.  The 
best,  noblest  impulses  of  man's  nature,  which,  amid  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  wealth  and  luxury,  would  have 
lain  forever  dormant,  are  sometimes — often— wrought 
upon,  developed  by  the  fierce  battle  with  poverty  in  de- 
fense of  loved  and  helpless  dependents,  and  thus  one 
who  might  have  been  a  knave  and  a  poltroon  has  come 
to  be  great  and  good  and  powerful  through  the  moral 
grandeur  of  his  life. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  revery  by  the  reappearance  of 
Ben,  leading  by  the  hand  a  woman  who  bore,  amid  the 
lines  of  care  and  sorrow,  unmistakable  traces  of  great 
beauty.    In  his  frank  way  Ben  presented  me : 

"  Mother,  this  is  the  newspaper  man  I  told  you  about," 
and  he  placed  a  chair  by  my  side,  in  which  he  carefully 
seated  her. 

While  Ben  busied  himself  with  his  cookery  I  gleaned 
from  his  mother  the  story  of  her  life,  which  is  not  perti- 
nent to  this  narrative.  The  proud  enthusiasm  of  a  fond 
mother's  heart  led  her  to  the  verge  of  garrulity  in  depict- 
ing the  virtues  of  her  son.  She  told  of  his  precocious 
wisdom,  his  kind  care  for  the  little  waifs — his  sister  and 
brothers— his  tender  thoughtfulness  for  herself,  and  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  his  nature;  how,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal convenience  and  comtort,  he  had  wrought  tirelessly 
and  uncomplainingly  for  the  good  of  his  little  flock;  and 
how  manfully  he  had  struggled  to  provide  for  their  many 
wants. 

In  the  meantime  Ben  had  placed  the  simple  meal  upon 
the  table,  and  seating  little  Harry  beside  it,  informed  his 
mother  that  supper  was  waiting,  while  naively  excusing 
himself  for  not  inviting  me  to  so  poor  a  repast.  Having 
learned  that  the  little  invalids  were  in  no  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  being  assured  that  everything  needful  was  being 
done  for  them,  I  withdrew,  my  mind  filled  with  the  pic- 
ture I  had  seen. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  many  sad  scenes  of  sick- 
ness, poverty  and  distress,  but  none  had  so  impressed  me 
as  the  one  1  had  just  left.  And  the  reader  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  was  one  to  move  all  the  better  impulses  of 
one's  nature.    Let  me  portray  it  as  I  remember  it. 

The  two  small  rooms  were  very  poorly  furnished— from 
the  earnings  of  Little  Ben,  whose  skill  as  a  housekeeper 
was  demonstrated  by  the  neatness  and  order  which  per- 
vaded the  humble  home.  In  the  inner  apartment  were 
two  beds,  which,  with  a  chair  or  two,  a  battered  bureau 
and  a  decrepit  table,  crowded  the  little  room  and  left 
scarcely  space  enough  to  turn  about.  On  the  smaller 
bed  lay  the  two  sick  children,  their  flushed  cheeks  and  la- 
bored breathing  telling  plainly  of  the  dread  malady  which 
threatened  their  young  lives. 

Katie  was  a  sweet,  fair-haired  babe  of  three  years, 
whose  pretty  face  was  the  counterpart  of  her  mother's. 
Willie — five  years  of  age— closely  resembled  the  picture 
of  his  father,  which  hung  in  a  cheap  frame  upon  the  wall. 
His  great  brown  eyes  looked  wonderingly  into  mine  as  I 
smoothed  the  thick  curls  back  from  his  hot  brow. 

The  outer  apartment,  which  served  as  living-room, 
store-room  and  kitchen,  with  its  bare  floor,  smoke-be- 
grimed walls  and  hot,  steam-laden  atmosphere,  was  very 
uninviting,  despite  Ben's  effort  to  make  it  presentable. 
Twenty-five  dollars  would  have  bought  the  entire  outfit 
of  furniture,  with  Ben's  boasted  carpet  thrown  in.  And 
yet  there  was  a  charm  in  it  all,  lent  by  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment that  reigned  there,  which  made  it  a  heaven  in 
comparison  with  many  a  palatial  home  in  our  midst. 
And  its  sunshine  was  my  little  hero,  upon  whose  young 
shoulders  rested  a  burden  his  father  had  been  too  weak 
to  bear. 

On  the  Monday  morning  following  my  visit  Ben  came, 
according  to  promise,  to  report  the  condition  of  his  sick. 
His  looks  half-told  the  tale  his  trembling  lips  could 
scarce  shape  in  words.  The  terrible  disease  whose  rav- 
ages are  so  speedy  in  their  work  of  destruction  had 
brought  Katie,  his  pet  and  pride,  to  death's  door,  and  the 
doctor  had  said  she  could  last  but  a  few  hours  longer. 
Willie,  too,  had  developed  dangerous  symptoms,  though 
there  was  a  slight  hope  that  he  might  pass  the  crisis 
safely,  and  his  mother  was  nearly  prostrated  with  anxiety 
and  loss  of  rest. 
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Ben  had  been  commanded  to  go  out  of  the  house  for 
an  hour,  and  he  had  improved  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  me.  The  tears  flowed  freely  while  he  spoke,  and  he 
was  obviously  suffering  from  grief  and  over-exertion,  yet 
he  strove  manfully  to  control  his  emotions.  Though  I 
learned,  by  questioning,  that  he  had  been  constantly 
busy  during  all  of  Sunday,  and  that  he  had  not  slept  at 
all  the  previous  night,  not  a  word  of  complaint  escaped 
him.  No  thought  of  self,  of  the  hard  lines  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast,  of  the  duties  so  unusual  for  one  so  young, 
of  the  pleasures  denied  to  him,  vexed  the  brave  boy's 
great  heart.  He  lived  only  in  and  for  the  dear  ones  who 
were  so  helplessly  dependent  upon  his  toil.  The  bright, 
beautiful  world,  which  should  have  been  filled  with  sun- 
shine and  joy  for  so  sweet  a  child,  had  for  him  no  pur- 
pose but  the  winning  of  bread  for  those  he  loved  so  much-. 

Sadly  he  turned  away  and  strode  out  into  the  street, 
where  I  watched  him  as  he  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowds  in  his  haste  to  return  to  the  duties  he  has  so  re- 
luctantly abandoned  by  order  of  good  Doctor  G  ,  the 

attending  physician. 

The  next  day  I  received  a  message  from  Ben,  stating 
that  Katie  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  ills, 
accompanied  by  a  request  that  I  would  join  in  the  burial 
rites.  Sad  indeed  was  the  scene  that  greeted  me  when  I  had 
climbed  the  steep,  complaining  stairs  and  stood  amid  the 
little  group  that  was  gathered  in  the  miserable  place 
called  home  by  my  hero.  In  a  plain,  cheap  coffin  lay 
Ben's  idol,  a  bunch  of  white  rosebuds  in  her  tiny  waxen 
hand,  and  various  floral  offerings  from  the  poor  but  sym- 
pathizing neighbors  scattered  upon  and  about  the  simple 
redwood  box. 

The  mother  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  T.ittle  Ben, 
whose  sorrow  was  suppressed  by  an  effort  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  stoic,  slipped  his  hand  into  mine  and 
led  me  to  his  mother,  while  gently  putting  aside  little 
Harry,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  un- 
usual quiet  of  the  place  and  the  strange  sadness  of  his 
mother  and  Ben.  Willie  was  now  happily  past  the  crisis 
and  slowly  convalescing.  Half  a  dozen  neighbors  were 
conversing  in  whispers  about  the  rooms,  and  a  couple  of 
lady  members  of  Trinity  parish  were  striving  to  comfort 
Mrs.  B  . 

At  two  o'clock  Rev.  Dr.  B  arrived,  the  beautiful 

burial  service  of  the  Episcopal  church  was  read  over  the 
babe,  and  in  a  single  carriage,  occupied  by  the  dead  child, 
Ben  and  his  mother,  Katie  was  borne  to  the  Masonic 
Cemetery,  where  she  was  laid  beside  her  father.  I  had 
followed  in  a  street-car — refusing  Ben's  offer  of  a  seat  in 
the  carriage — and  my  presence  seemed  to  comfort  the  boy, 
whose  sorrow  was  plainly  apparent  in  the  pretty  face,  which 
was  pale  with  emotion  and  marked  with  the  evidences  of 
his  vigils. 

The  next  day  Little  Ben  resumed  his  accustomed 
duties.  His  sad  face  and  grave  ways  were  pitiful  to  see 
in  one  so  young,  and  many  a  dime  and  quarter  were 
dropped  into  his  soft  palm  by  men  and  women  who  felt 
the  mute  appeal  of  his  blue  eyes  and  were  won  to  the  boy 
by  his  strange  demeanor — strange  to  them,  because  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  such  quiet  dignity  and  manly  de- 
portment in  a  newsboy.  This  day  at  least  Ben  did  not 
get  "  stuck" — a  term  used  by  the  boys  to  denote  that  their 
stock  of  papers  has  not  been  disposed  of. 

His  companions,  who  had  learned  of  his  sorrow,  now 
treated  Ben  with  a  deference  and  respect  that  would  have 
seemed  remarkable  to  those  ignorant  of  the  fraternal  feel- 
ing and  high  sense  of  honor  that  govern  these  little  advo- 
cates of  struggling  journalism. 

From  this  time  forward  there  was  a  marked  change  in 
Ben.  Quiet,  well-behaved,  honest  and  business-like 
always,  he  was  now  unusually  zealous  and  energetic  in 
his  duties,  and  if  possible  more  exact  in  his  transactions. 
The  death  and  burial  of  his  Katie  had  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  sensitive  nature.  A  determined 
expression  grew  into  his  face  that  was  new  to  the  boy— 
that  betokened  some  resolve,  some  fixed  purpose.  He 
was  earlier  at  work,  and  later  on  the  streets  at  night.  He 
bought  more  largely  of  our  paper,  as— so  I  learned— he 
did  of  the  dailies  and  the  other  weeklies. 

By  close  application  he  steadily  increased  his  business. 
Nearly  every  evening  he  could  be  seen  carrying  a  parcel 
of  fruit  or  some  delicacy  purchased  at  down-town  markets 
or  stores  to  his  mother  and  brothers,  who,  he  told  me, 
were  well  and  well  cared  for— he  had  hired  a  Chinese 
help  now.  I  ascertained  that  he  had  quite  an  account  at 
a  dime  savings  bank,  and  that  many  comforts  had  been 
added  to  his  home.  He  had  rented  a  cheap  cottage  and 
replaced  his  furniture  with  a  better  and  more  complete 
outfit. 

On  pleasant  Sundays  he  took  his  mother  and  "the 
children  "—as  he  naively  called  them— out  to  the  Park, 
or  across  the  bay,  or  out  on  the  hills  where  they  could 
enjoy  the  sunshine  and  the  pure  atmosphere  from  the  sea. 

And  thus  this  boy— now  scarce  ten  years  of  age-  has, 
by  a  determination  and  a  genius  for  business  that  might 
be  emulated  to  advantage  by  many  of  mature  years,  won 
a  proud  place  among  the  toilers  of  our  great  city.  By  his. 
unaided  exertions  he  has  raised  those  dependent  upon 
him  from  poverty  and  want  to  a  position  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  honest  industry. 

Of  such  stuff  are  statesmen  and  heroes  made.  And 


who  will  say  that  Little  Ben  is  not  a  hero ;  that  he  does 
not  deserve  to  be  crowned  with  the  laurel  here  and  a 
golden  diadem  when  the  Master  shall  have  called  him  to 
join  his  Katie  in  the  better  land? 


GEMS  AND  JEWELS. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  at  once  so  costly  and  so 
worthless  as  a  precious  stone.  The  satisfaction  which  the 
contemplation  of  it  produces  is  more  superficial  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  meanest  flower;  for  the  meanest 
flower,  we  are  told  on  high  authority,  may  awake  thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears,  and  the  finest  diamond  or  pearl  can- 
not accomplish  that.  The  only  value  they  possess  be- 
yond that  conferred  upon  them  by  fashion  arises  from 
their  rarity  and  durability;  and  even  fashion  has  first  to 
be  certified  that  it  is  the  real  thing,  and  not  a  counterfeit, 
upon  which  she  bestows  her  favor,  for  pearls  have  da/zled 
her  before  now  which  had  never  lain  in  an  oyster-bed, 
and  a  bit  of  rock  crystal  has  more  than  once  eclipsed  the 
treasures  of  Golconda. 

Some  years  ago  in  Brazil,  at  Villa  Rica,  a  free  negro 
became  possessed  of  a  diamond  so  enormous  that  he 
begged  permission  to  present  it  himself  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  A  carriage  and  an  escort  were  forthwith  dis- 
patched to  take  him  to  court.  The  negro  threw  himself 
at  the  Regent's  feet  and  exhibited  his  diamond.  The 
Prince  littered  an  exclamation  of  surprise — the  Lords 
present  were  astounded;  the  stone  weighed  nearly  a 
pound!  The  courtiers  immediately  set  to  work  to  find 
out  the  number  of  millions  this  monstrous  jewel  was 
worth.  The  great  stone  of  Villa  Rica,  valued  at  Troy 
weight,  made  a  total  of  2,560  carats.  Deducting  the 
sixty  carats  for  what  little  the  stone  lacked  of  a  pound,  there 
yet  remained  2,500  carats.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
commercial  value  of  the  stone  the  carat  must  be  multi- 
plied by  the  square.  The  square  of  2,500  is  6,250,000, 
and  estimating  the  carat  only  $30,  the  common  price,  we 
have  the  sum  of  $187,500,000  ;  and  as  large  diamonds  are 
no  longer  submitted  to  the  tariff,  and  as  their  nominal  price 
increases  in  proportion  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, the  Portuguese  noblemen  probably  estimated  the 
stone  at  four  times  that  value.  However  this  may  be, 
the  inestimable  jewel  was  sent  to  the  treasury  with  a 
strong  escort,  and  deposited  in  the  hall  of  jems.  As  Mr. 
Mawe,  an  English  mineralogist,  was  at  Rio  Janeiro  when 
this  wonderful  discovery  was  made,  the  Minister  sent  for 
him  and  communicated  to  him  all  the  particulars  regard- 
ing the  phenomenon,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  his 
private  doubts  of  its  reality.  The  mineralogist  was  in- 
vited to  examine  the  incomparable  brilliant  and  fix  its 
value.  Furnished  with  a  letter  from  each  Minister — 
without  which  formality  he  could  not  be  admitted — Mr. 
Mawe  went  through  several  rooms  and  crossed  a  great 
hall  hung  with  crimson  and  gold,  in  which  was  a  statue  of 
natural  size  representing  Justice  with  her  scales.  Finally 
he  reached  a  room  in  which  were  several  chests.  Three 
officers,  each  having  a  key,  opened  one  of  these  chests, 
and  the  treasurer,  with  much  solemnity,  exhibited  the 
supposed  diamond.  Before  touching  the  stone  Mr. 
Mawe  had  already  seen  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
rounded  crystal.  He  proved  this  on  the  instant  by 
scratching  it  with  a  real  diamond,  and  this  luckless  scratch 
at  once  annihilated  all  the  millions  supposed  to  have  been 
added  to  the  treasury.  The  Prince  Regent  received  the 
news  very  philosophically ;  but  the  poor  darkey,  who  had 
come  in  a  carriage,  was  left  to  travel  back  on  foot. 

The  largest  real  diamond  in  the  world,  belonging  to 
the  Rcajah  of  Mattan,  in  Borneo,  is  still  uncut,  and 
weighs  367  carats;  it  has  no  rival  nearer  than  the  Or.off 
diamond,  of  103  carats.  It  has  never  been  brought  to 
Europe,  though  the  Governor  of  Batavia  once  offered  the 
Rajah  $150,000  for  it,  as  well  as  two  large  war-brigs  with 
their  guns  and  ammunition  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
powder  and  shot. 

The  number  of  diamonds  in  the  world  above  100  car- 
ats' weight,  including  the  two  already  mentioned,  is  only 
six;  but  the  history  of  each  of  these — which  are  called 
paragons — is  a  romance  in  itself. 

The  Orloff,  according  to  some  accounts,  formed  one  of 
the  eyesof  the  idol  Schcringham,  in  the  temple  of  Brahma. 
The  fame  of  these  bright  eyes  having  reached  a  certain 
French  grenadier  of  Pondicherry,  he  deserted,  adopted 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Brahmins,  and  subse- 
quently succeeded  in  escaping  with  one  of  the  coveted 
orbs.  He  sold  the  jewel  to  a  sea-captain  for  50,000  francs ; 
the  sea-captain  sold  it  to  a  Jew  for  300,000;  and  an  Ar- 
menian named  Shafrass  bought  it  for  a  much  larger  sum 
and  disjxDsed  of  it  to  Count  Orloff,  for  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine; for  450,000  roubles  and  a  grant  of  Russian  nobility. 

The  Regent  diamond  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  finest 
water  of  the  paragons.  It  originally  weighed  400  carats; 
but  the  cutting  of  it  as  a  brilliant,  which  took  two  years' 
labor  and  cost  $15,000,  reduced  its  size  to  137  carats. 
This  diamond,  which  is  also  called  the  Pitt,  was  stolen 
from  Golconda  and  sold  to  the  grandfather  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  when  Governor  of  Port  St.  George,  in  the  East 
Indies,  for  $100,000,  although  Pope  suggests  that  that 
gentleman  purloined  it  from  the  original  thief— 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  the  gem  away. 

The  French  king  purchased  it  for  $460,000,  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
serving the  fragments  taken  off  in  the  cutting;  but  its 
value  is  now  estimated  at  double  the  price  paid  for  it. 
This  jewel  was  pawned  by  Napoleon,  made  a  political 
bait  by  Talleyrand  to  seduce  Prussia,  and  stolen  by  rob- 
bers, who  only  returned  it  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
disposing  of  it  without  detection.  A  certain  convict  in 
the  French  galleys  for  sometime  enjoyed  a  high  preemin- 
ence among  his  fellows  as  the  man  who  had  stolen  the 
Regent. 

The  Star  of  the  South,  the  largest  diamond  ever  brought 
from  Brazil,  was  discovered  by  three  wretched  men  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
interior,  but  who  of  course  obtained  the  revocation  of  their 
sentence. 


Sixth  and  last  of  the  paragon  diamonds  is  the  K 
noor,  now  weighing  but  one  hundred  and  two  earn 
supposed  to  have  once  been  the  largest  ever  know 
the  same  seen  by  Tavernier  among  the  jewels  ol  me 
Great  Mogul.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  this  famous 
gem  belonged  to  Kama,  King  of  Anga.  three  thousand 
years  ago.  According  to  Tavernier,  this  gem  was  pre- 
sented to  Cha-Gehan,  the  father  of  Aurungzebe,  by  Mir- 
zimola,  when  that  Indian  General,  having  betrayed  his 
master  the  King  of  Golconda,  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Since  it  was  admired  by  the  Fh  ncn 
traveler  this  diamond  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  Indian  princes,  and  always  by  violence  or  fraud. 
The  last  Eastern  possessor  was  the  famous  Runjeet  Singh, 
King  of  Lahore  and  Cashmere,  from  whom  it  p;iss(  d  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  on  the  annexation  of  the  I'un- 
jaub.  It  was  brought  to  London  in  1850.  The  King  of 
Lahore  had  obtained  this  jewel  in  the  following  manner: 
Having  heard  that  the  King  of  Cabul  possessed  a  diamond 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Great  Mogul,  the  largest  and 
purest  known,  he  invited  the  fortunate  owner  to  his  court, 
and  there,  having  hiin  in  his  power,  demanded  his  dia- 
mond. The  guest,  however,  had  provided  himself  against 
such  a  contingency,  v  ith  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  coveted 
jewel.  After  some  show  of  resistance,  he  reluctantly 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  powerful  host.  The  delight 
of  Runjeet  was  extreme,  but  of  short  duration,  the  lapi- 
dary to  whom  he  gave  orders  to  mount  his  new  acquisi- 
tion pronouncing  it  to  be  merely  a  bit  of  crystal.  The 
mortification  and  rage  of  the  despot  were  unbounded;  he 
immediately  caused  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Cabul  to 
be  invested  and  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom.  But  for 
a  long  while  all  search  was  in  vain.  At  last  a  slave  be- 
trayed the  secret ;  the  diamond  was  found  concealed 
beneath  a  heap  of  ashes.  Runjeet  Singh  had  it  set  in  an 
armlet,  between  two  diamonds,  each  the  size  of  a  spar- 
row-egg. 

According  to  Mr.  Tennant,  the  great  Russian  diamond 
singularly  corresponds  with  the  Koh-i-noor,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  two  once  formed  a  single  crystal;  and  when 
united,  they  would,  allowing  for  the  detaching  of  several 
smaller  pieces  in  the  process  of  cleaving,  make  up  the 
weight  described  by  Tavernier. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  this  passionate  admiration 
for  precious  stones  has  been  exceedingly  remarkable  ;  and 
they  have  been  used  in  Holy  Writ  itself  for  the  most 
solemn  comparisons,  and  to  denote  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection — the  New  Jerusalem,  even,  being  revealed 
to  St.  John  under  the  figure  of  an  edifice  with. a  wall  of 
jasper,  while  each  of  its  twelve  doors  was  a  single  pearl. 

In  the  Talmud  it  is  asserted  that  the  ark  was  lit  only 
by  precious  stones — so  that  the  famous  question  of 
"  Where  was  Noah  when  his  candle  went  out?  "would 
seem  to  be  to  the  last  degree  unauthorized  and  extrava- 
gant. From  the  same  venerable  pages  we  learn  that  one 
object  in  nature  is  alone  to  be  esteemed  of  higher  value 
than  pearls — namely,  a  pretty  woman.  On  approaching 
Egypt,  Abraham  locked  Sarah  in  a  chest  that  none  might 
behold  her  dangerous  beauty.  "  But  when  he  was  come 
to  the  place  of  paying  custom,  the  collector  said  :  '  Pay 
us  the  custom.'  And  he  said:  'I  will  pay  the  custom.' 
They  said  to  him  :  '  Thou  earnest  clothes,'  and  he  said : 
'  I  will  pay  for  clothes.'  Then  they  said  to  him  :  '  Thou 
carriest  gold,'  and  he  answered  them  :  '  I  will  pay  for  my 
gold.'  On  this  they  further  said  to  him:  '  Surely  thou 
bearest  the  finest  silk  ; '  he  replied  :  '  I  will  pay  custom  for 
the  finest  silk.'  Then  they  said  :  '  Surely  it  must  be  pearls 
that  thou  takest  with  thee,'  and  he  only  answered :  '  I  will 
pay  for  pearls.'  Seeing  that  they  could  name  nothing  of 
value  for  which  the  patriarch  was  not  willing  to  pay  cus- 
tom, they  said :  '  It  cannot  be  but  thou  open  the  box, 
and  let  us  see  what  is  within.'  So  they  opened  the  box, 
and  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  was  illumined  by  the  luster 
of  Sarah's  beauty — far  exceeding  even  that  of  pearls." 


In  Austria,  where  capital  offences  are  punished  by 
hanging,  the  executioner  is  a  (government  offic  ial  with  a 
fixed  salary  and  certain  perquisites,  and  a  staff  of  helpers 
under  him.  He  is  attired  in  a  showy  uniform,  with  a 
cocked  hat  and  jack-boots,  and  rides  up  to  the  scaffold 
on  a  prancing  steed  under  military  escort.  Conspicuous 
are  the  new  white  gloves  worn  in  performing  his  functions, 
and  thrown  off  afterward  never  to  be  used  again.  This 
functionary  is  not  chosen  from  the  scum  of  the  popula- 
tion, nor  is  he  treated  with  contumacy.  As  was  the  1  aae 
in  France,  the  office  is  confined  very  much  to  one  family, 
descending  from  father  to  son.  A  clumsy  execution  or 
an  unseemly  exhibition  at  the  gallows,  such  as  we  in  this 
country  are  too  familiar  with,  is  a  thing  impossible  in 
Austria.  The  Ilenker,  as  he  is  styled  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  combines  with  hisghastly  duties  the  business  of 
capturing  all  stray  dogs  found  in  the  highways  and  Streets 
unmuzzled. 

The  Italian  government  continues  to  devote  its  ener- 
gies to  the  strengthening  of  the  navy.  Toward  the  end 
of  this  year  two  large  ironclads— the  Francesco  Morosini 
at  Venice  and  the  Ruggiero  di  Lauri  at  Castellamare 
will  be  ready  to  launch.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  two 
other  first-class  ships -of- war  of  the  type  of  the  Italia  will 
be  put  on  the  stocks. 

The  growth  of  correspondence  in  Russia  is  pointed  out 
in  the  Moscoiv  Gazette  by  the  following  statistics:  In  the 
year  1878,  81,378,171  stamps  at  different  prices  were  sold; 
in  1870,90,68(5,028;  in  1880,  08,503,374;  in  1881,  106,- 
288,222;  and  in  1882,  114,287,377.  Of  the  latter,  71,289,- 
358  were  seven-copec  stamps,  lor  foreign  postage. 


The  German  Emperor  has  given  permission  to  the 
trumpeters  of  the  Seventh  Cuirassiers,  the  so-called  "  Bis- 
marck's Yellow  Cuirassiers,"  to  proceed  to  London  to 
play  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  full  uniform.  Phis  is  a  very 
exceptional  occurrence. 

The  Baden  Parliament  has  granted  160,000  marks  for 
the  celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  which  falls  in  1886. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  PAINTERS. 


When  the  Palette  Club  seceded  from  the  Art  Associa- 
tion it  looked  for  awhile  as  if  the  rival  factions  would  ex- 
terminate each  other  and  there  would  never  be  any  more 
pictures  painted. 

But,  at  great  expense,  order  has  been  evolved  from 
chaos  at  last.  For  unto  everyone  that  hath  shall  be 
given.  Having  already  more  pictures  on  hand  than  they 
can  sell  in  the  next  three  years,  the  Art  Association  sent 
to  New  York  for  fifty  more.  Some  of  the  imported  ones 
have  the  honor  of  being  very  much  worse  than  anything 
we  can  produce  at  home.  The  result  is  that  the  Art 
Association  gives  one  indifferent  exhibition,  the  Palette 
Club  will  probably  give  another,  and  somebody  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  New  York  pictures.  If  no  one  buys  the 
New  York  paintings  the  Art  Association  will  have  to  go 
down  into  its  melancholy  little  pocket-book  and  pay 
freight  both  ways  and  one  thousand  dollars  forfeit  money. 
It  might  have  been  cheaper  for  the  Art  Association  to 
have  chartered  an  excursion  train  and  gone  to  New  York 
to  see  these  pictures  and  then  come  back  again.  Every- 
body knows  that  it  costs  more  to  send  a  box  of  candy  by 
freight  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  than  it  does  to 
go  on  and  get  it . 

San  Francisco  cannot  pose  as  an  art  center  just  at  pres- 
ent. Although  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Art  Associa- 
tion is  a  very  good  one  considering  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  it  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  standard  of  general  ex- 
cellence that  ought  to  be  maintained.  Our  artists  have 
been  starving  so  long  that  most  of  them  have  lost  all  in- 
spiration and  interest.  There  is  nothing  like  the  enthusi- 
asm of  former  years,  when  the  people  had  just  made 
money,  and  no  one  had  as  yet  instructed  them  that  it  is 
the  propel*  caper  to  expend  it  all  in  Europe  and  shun 
home  productions. 

The  finest  landscape  in  the  present  exhibition — one  of 
the  finest  ever  painted  anywhere  by  anybody — is  Tom 
Hill's  "  Yosemite."  Tom  Hill  is  a  man  who  has  the 
soul  of  a  painter,  and  all  the  resources  of  technical  skill  at 
his  finger-tips.  In  the  course  of  his  long  residence  here 
he  has  oftea  painted  mechanically.  Possibly  he  felt  the 
pressure  of  necessity  and  was  not  in  tune.  A  man  cannot 
always  be  at  the  highest  pitch  of  inspiration.  But  even 
when  mechanical,  he  is  always  good,  and  his  pictures 
have  always  been  worth  more  than  people  paid  for  them. 
Some  day  they  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
are  now.  "  Yosemite,"  although  a  grand  picture,  is  so 
simple  and  natural  in  effect  that  people  who  see  it  do  not 
realize  its  wonderful  qualities.  The  difficulties  of  this 
tremendous  work  are  handled  in  such  a  masterly  manner 
that  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  that  they  are  difficulties.  On 
a  blank  canvas  he  has  re-created  the  very  essence  of  one 
of  the  noblest  landscapes  on  earth. 

One  always  likes  the  pleasure  of  saying  "  I  told  you 
so."  Having  most  emphatically  predicted  a  successful 
and  early  sale  for  Theodore  Wores's  "Chinese  Musi- 
cians," I  was  satisfied  to  hear  that  Ford  Rosebery  had 
telegraphed  to  Fred  Sharon  to  buy  it  for  him.  If  our 
millionaires  go  to  Europe  to  btiy  their  pictures,  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  have  the  English  millionaires — who  are,  I 
make  bold  to  say,  better  judges — come  to  us.  "  Chinese 
Musicians  "  is  a  genre  painting  of  unimpeachable  excel- 
lence. Art  connoisseurs  and  Anglo-maniacs  should  see 
it  before  it  goes  to  England. 

"The  Morning  Prayer,"  by  Henry  Alexander,  is  a  very 
fine  church  interior,  full  of  interesting  detail  and  harmo- 
nious in  color. 

Tom  Hill  has  two  splendid  portraits,  one  of  the  late  B. 
B.  Redding  and  one  of  the  artist's  daughter. 

Narjot,  who  exhibits  a  very  large  number  of  pictures, 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  his  portrait  of 
an  old  man. 

Matilda  Fotz  sends  five  canvases,  all  animals,  from 
Europe.  Yirgil  Williams  can  afford  to  be  proud  of  this 
favorite  pupil,  who  owes  so  much  to  her  early  training 
with  him,  and  who  has  so  abundantly  justified  the  prom- 
ise he  saw  in  her.  All  of  her  studies  are  good,  but  the 
portrait  of  the  dog  "  Rough  "  is  brimful  of  canine  intelli- 
gence, and  almost  barks.  Miss  Fotz  seems  to  lack,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  imaginative  faculty.  So  far  there  is 
never  anything  poetic  or  anything  that  tells  a  story  in  her 
work.  But  she  is  young  yet,  and  the  missing  quality  may 
be  cultivated  or  developed.  She  has,  up  to  this  time, 
been  learning  the  language  of  art,  as  it  were.  Having 
learned  how  to  say  it,  we  are  now  waiting  to  hear  what 
she  may  say. 

The  hanging  committee  in  this  exhibition  has  exhibited 
an  originality  that  passes  description.  The  subtile, 
dreamy,  poetic  McEntee — the  delight  of  the  New  York 
critics — is  skyed  in  the  small  room.  An  indecent  exhibi- 
tion of  un symmetrical  pink  legs  by  Nahl  is  hung  on  the 
line  in  the  large  room,  while  one  of  Wyant's  tenderest 
bits — a  delicate  landscape  called  "  Evening  " — is  tacked  up 
out  of  sight.  A  picture  by  Rothermel — a  hideous  crowd 
of  pink  putty  bacchantes— is  on  the  line  in  the  large  room, 
while  a  lovely  picture  of  children  playing  in  a  shed,  by  J. 
Wells  Champney,  is  behind  the  door  in  the  small  room. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  an  unusual  number  of  good 
landscape  [winters,  and  nobody  knew  it.  Now  that  there 
are  very  few  left,  we  begin  to  realize  what  we  have  lost. 
In  those  days  every  exhibition  contained  numerous  can- 
vases from  Hill,  Keith,  Tavernier,  Rix,  Yelland,  Cleene- 


werck,  Von  Perbrandt,  Robinson  and  a  host  of  others. 
The  present  exhibition  contains  one  landscape  by  Hill, 
one  small  one  by  Keith,  and  three  or  four  by  Von  Per- 
brandt. That  is  all,  out  of  a  crowd  that  formerly  sent  in 
at  least  fifty  splendid  landscapes. 

Of  course  we  have  a  few  new  people  among  us,  but 
none  as  clever  as  the  old  set.  Miss  Campion  has  three 
landscapes — two  in  oils  and  one  in  water-color — in  the 
present  exhibition,  and  they  are,  after  Tom  Hill,  in 
many  respects  the  best  landscape  work  sent  in  by  any 
local  artist.  But  Miss  Campion  is  a  new  comer,  the 
pictures  are  not  California  subjects,  and  they  have  hardly 
a  right  to  be  called  local  work. 

Probably  the  two  best  landscapes  in  the  New  York 
collection  are  a  twilight  by  Julian  Rix  and  an  autumn 
landscape  by  M.  Deforest  Bolmer.  Both  are  works  of 
great  delicacy  and  feeling.  There  are  landscapes  in  the 
collection  that  bear  older  and  more  distinguished  names, 
although  Rix  and  Bolmer  both  stand  well  at  the  New- 
York  Academy.  But  none  of  them  reflect  as  much  credit 
on  the  artists  as  these  two,  unless  it  be  the  little  gem, 
which  is  skyed  behind  the  door  in  the  small  room,  called 
"  On  the  Meadows,  Sussex,  England,"  by  Wm.  Magrath. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  signature,  but  not  everything. 
Although  we  are  hanging  by  our  eyelashes  to  the  extreme 
western  edge  of  the  continent,  we  are  not  to  be  beguiled 
by  the  signatures  that  New  York  loves  to  see — that  is  to 
say,  when  there  is  nothing  to  back  them  up.  I  might  admire 
William  Sharon's  signature  on  a  check  for  a  large  amount ; 
but  if  he  signed  his  name  to  a  check  for  fifty  cents,  I 
should  not  respect  his  autograph  any  more  than  any 
other.  Walter  Shirlaw  sends  an  interior  from  New  York 
that  is  sketchy,  unfinished  and  pointless.  Albert  Bier- 
stadt  is  represented  by  a  landscape  that  would  be  refused 
admission  if  his  name  were  not  signed  to  it.  It  is  per- 
fectly crude  in  color,  and  looks  as  if  a  child  had  done  it. 
It  is  about  as  unsatisfactory  a  substitute  for  a  picture  as 
dough  would  be  for  bread.  Thomas  Moran  sends  a  red 
and  yellow  sunset  which  looks  like  an  unsalable  freak  of 
composition  that  has  been  a  long  time  in  the  studio. 
I.ambdin  sends  a  hideous,  pale-pink  child. 

There  are  some  very  good  water-colors  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  flower-painting  by  Mile.  Pauline  Grandjean 
is  beautiful.  Chris.  Jorgensen  takes  rank  by  some  strong 
transparent  studies  in  water-color,  and  Mrs.  Williams's 
flower-pieces  show  a  very  good  and  thoroughly  modern 
style. 

The  committee  might  have  taken  the  sting  out  of  the 
hanging,  as  far  as  the  question  of  their  taste  is  concerned, 
if  they  had  seen  fit  to  suitably  decorate  the  rooms.  A 
few  plants,  some  Japanese  things,  and  a  little  inexpensive 
drapery  would  transform  the  bare  and  cheerless  rooms. 
In  New  York  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  is  a  very  prom- 
inent feature  of  every  exhibition.  A  very  little  money 
and  a  good  deal  of  taste  will  do  it,  and  the  extra  expense 
is  soon  covered  by  the  increase  in  the  attendance.  An 
art  exhibition  that  was  made  a  comfortable  and  cosy 
lounging  place  would  prove  a  great  attraction,  and  a  nat- 
ural increase  in  admission  fees,  and  very  possibly  in  sales, 
would  follow.  Megu  P. 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  THE  DANDELIONS. 


The  crocus  cups  were  on  the  downs, 
The  hills  were  green  with  heather, 

The  dandelions'  clisks  of  gold 

Shone  in  the  bright  spring  weather; 

The  blue  above,  the  green  below, 
Were  glad  and  gay  together: 

Were  glad,  as  were  the  merry  lads, 

Andcurly-hcadcd  lasses, 
Pulling  the  dandelion  stars 

Among  ihe  fresh  green  grasses — 
The  gay,  the  splendid  yellow  disks 

That  grew  in  golden  masses. 

The  spring-time  went ;  the  summer  brought 

The  hot  and  sultry  daytime, 
The  scented  rose,  the  singing  birds, 

The  sweet  dried  grass  of  hay-time, 
The  dreamy,  dusky  evening  hours, 

The  children's  happy  play-time. 

Hut  then  the  dandelion  stars 

Were  downy,  white  and  fairy; 
They  blew  them  south  and  east  and  west 

They  were  so  light  and  airy; 
Away  they  went,  but  ne'er  came  back 

To  bloom  in  sweet  Glengary. 

Away  they  went  on  summer  winds, 
But  where,  there  was  no  knowing; 

Yet  on  some  sunny  slope  or  held 

Next  spring  would  find  them  growing 

To  golden  stars,  to  fairy  domes, 
Meet  for  the  children  s  blowing. 

And  even  so  the  children  passed, 

In  spite  of  love's  endeavor; 
Some  went  beyond  the  star-strewn  skies; 

Some,  hills  and  oceans  sever; 
But  to  Glengary's  banks  and  braes 

They  came  no  more  forever. 

Yet  still  they  lift  their  fresh  young  hearts 

In  old  lands  sad  and  hoary, 
Or  tell  in  new  implanted  ways 

Their  simple  childhood's  story. 
Ah  me!    If  those  more  happy  ones 

Still  keep  it  in  heaven's  glory! 

I  think  they  do — both  there  and  here 

One  Father's  love  are  sharing : 
The  dying  flower,  the  deathless  soul, 

Have  the  same  Father's  caring; 
Our  childhood's  blossoms,  loves  and  griefs, 

Our  manhood's  work  and  bearing, 
All  help  toward  that  higher  life 

For  which  this  is  preparing. 

— Ifarper's  Weekly. 


TAHOE  VERSUS  BIGLER. 

BY  OTTO  GREEN  HOOD. 


On  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  state  of  Nevada, 
perched  high  up  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
about  6,500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
lies  the  grandest  sheet  of  inland  water  in  the  Union.  It 
is  thirty  miles  long  and  sixteen  miles  wide,  and  of  un- 
fathomable depth.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  tall  mountains, 
beautiful  nooks,  dells  and  parks  of  cloud-kissing  pines 
and  cedars,  the  scenery  is  sublimely  picturesque;  and 
the  ambitious  artist  unceasingly  reproduces  it  upon  his 
canvas. 

This  superb  spot  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  a  place  of  re- 
sort, yet  it  has  already  achieved  a  limitless  reputation ; 
and  in  future  generations  poets  will  sing  praises  of  its 
grandeur,  as  rhymsters  of  the  past  have  perpetuated  the 
beautiful  fame  of  Lake  Como.  This  sheet  of  water  is 
romantically  known  as  Fake  Tahoe. 

During  the  days  of  1851,  when  thousands  of  emigrants 
were  deserting  their  Eastern  homes  to  seek  fortunes  in 
far-off  golden  California  by  way  of  a  tedious,  circuitous 
route  across  the  plains,  Cherokee  Bob  and  Jacob  John- 
son, residents  of  Hangtown  (now  Placerville),  who  had 
passed  many  years  trapping  and  hunting  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  new  El 
Dorado,  actuated  by  simply  humane  impulse — a  rare  mo- 
tive these  latter  days— crossed  the  Sierra  mountains  with 
the  view  of  finding  a  shorter  road  for  the  westward  bound 
and  foot-sore  emigrants.  In  so  doing  they  accidentally 
discovered  Fake  Tahoe;  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  the 
first  white  men  to  tread  the  shores  of  that  body  of  water, 
during  which  time  they  accomplished  the  object  of  their 
mission. 

In  the  following  year,  after  John  Bigler  had  been  elected 
Governor  of  California,  a  mass-meeting  was  called  at 
Hangtown  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  lake— both 
Cherokee  Bob  and  Johnson  being  too  modest  to  claim 
that  privilege.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  full  five 
thousand  j>eople,  who  unanimously  agreed  to  called  it 
"  Fake  Bigler."  By  this  name  the  gorgeous  sheet  of 
water  was  known,  on  and  off  the  maps,  until  the  year  when 
the  Rebellion  asserted  itself  as  a  fact. 

At  that  period  ex-Governor  Bigler  had  long  retired 
from  active  political  life;  yet  no  sooner  had  the  first  gun 
of  the  Rebellion  been  fired  than  he  became  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  secession  sympathizers  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  being  a  Northerner— a  native  of  Pennsylvania- 
he  rendered  himself  doubly  unpopular  with  those  who 
deprecated  the  attempt  to  disturb  the  government. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1862,  when  Fake  Bigler  had 
acquired  a  modest  reputation  as  a  pleasant  summer  re- 
sort, an  unpretentious  hostelry  could  be  found  on  the  ex- 
treme southern  shore  (now  known  as  Rowland's),  which 
numbered  among  its  guests  at  that  time  Hon.  George 
Turner,  then  Chief  Justice  of  Nevada,  Thomas  Starr 
King,  and  a  few  more  prominent  San  Franciscans  who 
have  long  ago  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  They  were 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water  one  day  when  an  aged 
Indian  chanced  along,  and  Judge  Turner  asked  him: 

"  What  do  you  call  this  big  water?" 

The  Indian  replied,  with  a  gutteral  articulation  pecu- 
liar to  the  Washoe  tribe: 

"Tow." 

The  0  w  sounded  similar  to  those  letters  when  employed 
in  the  word  cow;  but  the  impression  left  upon  the  listen- 
ers was  that  the  Indian's  reply  was  either  composed  of 
two  words,  or  one  word  with  two  syllables,  as  ta  mo  (sig- 
nifying in  the  Indian  vernacular  high  water,  or  water  at  a 
great  elevation). 

The  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  all  stanch  Union 
men  and  bitterly  opposed  to  ex-Governor  Bigler  for  his 
disloyal  sentiments.  So  after  arriving  at  a  style  of  or- 
thography for  the  aboriginal  word,  they  entered  the  pub- 
lic room  of  the  hotel,  where  the  register  was  lying  upon 
a  counter,  and  erased  from  each  page  of  the  book  the 
name  "Fake  Bigler "  and  substituted  therefor  the  name 
"  Fake  Tahoe." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  ex-Governor's  unpopularity  with 
his  former  friends  of  the  Union  party  was  greatly  aug- 
menting, and  one  of  the  results  of  his  political  unpopu- 
larity was  that  during  the  session  of  the  California  legis- 
lature following  Judge  Turner  and  party's  visit  to  the 
Sierras  a  resolution  was  passed  changing  the  name  of  the 
lake  from  Bigler  to  Tahoe. 

In  California  the  lake  continued  to  be  known  as  Tahoe 
until  1867,  during  the  Haight  administration,  when  a 
Democratic  Legislature  declared,  either  by  an  act  or  a 
resolution,  that  the  lake  must  legally  be  called  Bigler; 
and  the  writer  is  authentically  informed  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  name  Tahoe,  instead  of  Bigler,  in  a 
legal  document  drawn  up  in  California  would  render  the 
same  void.  Contrarywise,  in  the  state  of  Nevada  that 
body  of  water  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  called  Tahoe, 
and  is  so  mentioned  in  all  legal  papers. 

This  matter  has  long  been  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, but  the  writer  has  received  his  information  from  a 
source  so  reliable  and  truthful  as  to  assure  him  that  the 
facts  herein  chronicled  are  incontrovertible. 


Susan  B.  Anthony  is  writing  a  book  about  "Woman 
in  Europe." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

 Enough;  no  more; 

'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

—"Twelfth  Night." 

There  was  once  a  good  housewife  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  plum-puddings.  When  she 
gave  a  dinner  the  guests  ate  silently  through  the 
other  courses,  reserving  all  their  transports  for 
the  plum-pudding.  When  that  appeared— round, 
brown,  smoking  and  savory,  with  sharp  tongues 
of  electric  blue  flame  flickering  around  it— they 
would  praise  her  beyond  all  reason.  One  day 
this  good  housewife,  grown  greedy  of  praise, 
resolved  to  surpass  all  previous  efforts.  She 
gave  a  grand  dinner,  to  which  all  her  friends 
were  bid.  Each  course  and  every  course  con- 
sisted of  plum-pudding.  The  dinner  was  a  fail- 
ure. The  guests  who  had  declared  at  previous 
dinners  that  they  would  like  to  live  upon  her 
plum-pudding  alone  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
now  refused  to  live  upon  it  for  one  meal  only. 
More  than  half  the  courses  were  untouched.  She 
did  not  receive  a  single  compliment.  When  the 
guests  had  gone,  the  good  housewife  sat  herself 
down  and  reflected  on  the  insincerity  and  un- 
reasonableness of  all  mankind.  She  resolved  to 
endure  no  more  of  it.  She  desired  to  live  no 
longer,  since  success  had  turned  to  failure  and 
there  was  no  justice  in  life.  So  she  laid  herself 
out  on  the  deserted  dinner-table,  covered  herself 
with  the  neglected  brandy-sauce,  and,  touching 
a  match  to  herself,  died  an  aromatic  and  highly 
flavored  death. 

This  touching  story  was  forcibly  suggested  to 
me  on  seeing  Mr.  Scott  Marble's  play  of  "Over 
the  Garden  Wall."  The  play  is  all  plum-pud- 
ding, and  that  unfortunately  of  a  very  ordinary 
kind. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  the  superficial  force  of 
Mr.  Scott  Marble's  idea  in  constructing  this 
play.  His  train  of  thought  bears  a  family  like- 
ness to  that  of  the  good  housewife  before  she 
gave  the  fatal  dinner.  "  What,"  says  he  to  him- 
self, "is  the  use  of  bothering  with  the  stuff  they 
call  dramatic  art  when  a  man  wants  to  write  a 
funny  play?  No  use.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
note  half  a  dozen  successful  comedies,  mark  the 
points  that  catch  on  hardest,  and  make  a  play 
of  simply  those  things  and  nothing  else.  Then 
it  will  be  nothing  but  laughs.  Bound  to  make 
a  hit." 

What  is  the  result?  Something  very  like  the 
good  housewife's  unsuccessful  dinner.  Note  the 
ingredients:  HusLands  and  wives  estranged — 
funny;  drunken  men — amusing;  a  lost  baby 
with  disputed  kinship — very  funny;  lover  and 
sweetheart  divided — droll;  irate  old  man  with 
shotgun  for  neighbor — funny;  idiotic  servant 
girl — very,  very  funny;  houses  that  get  mixed  up 
a  la  "  French  Flats  " — most  amusing;  a  gentle- 
man who  has  his  clothes  torn  oft'  of  him  in  a 
different  style  in  every  act — monotonously  funny  ; 
a  swift,  silent  plumber  with  a  long  bill — funny  to 
people  who  do  not  keep  house,  etc.,  etc.  These 
things  are  all  good — by  no  means  original,  but 
taken  from  good  reliable  sources.  But  there  is 
no  dramatic  art  in  their  arrangement;  and  dra- 
matic art  is  a  necessity,  even  if  some  people  do 
not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Marble  has,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, aimed  at  writing  one  of  those  farces 
which  have  made  the  Palais  Royal  Theater  in 
Paris  famous.  These  farces  aire  one  long  laugh, 
but  constructed  with  such  infinite  art  that  each 
bit  of  fun  is  better  than  the  last  and  an  integral 
part  of  one  consistent  whole. 

Since  "Over  the  Garden  Wall"  is  neither  a 
variety  show  nor  a  vehicle  for  anybody's  special- 
ties— since  it  is  produced  at  the  Baldwin  Thea- 
ter, and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Knight— it 
will  have  to  be  written  down  as  a  farce-comedy, 
and  judged  accordingly.  If  it  had  a  less  im- 
portant presentation  it  might  be  denied  both  a 
place  and  a  name.  It  is  ahopeless  case.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  no  originality — that  virtue 
which  sometimes  covers  so  many  sins.  In  the 
second  place  there  are  no  characters  who  walk, 
talk  or  act  quietly  and  naturally,  and  thereby 
serve  as  a  foil — a  sort  of  background  for  the  ec- 
centricities of  the  others.  It  is  a  picture  without 
a  background,  and  the  relative  values  are  all  lost. 
In  the  third  place  the  author  does  not  understand 
the  value  of  suspense,  and  the  audience  through- 
out are  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  anticipa- 
tion. In  the  fourth  place  he  does  not  graduate 
his  climax.  In  fact  the  play  begins  with  a 
climax,  ends  with  a  climax,  and  there  are  noth- 
ing but  climaxes  intervening. 

If  the  interest  of  the  subject  warranted,  it 
would  be  possible  to  indefinitely  prolong  this 
list.  The  amount  of  it  all  is  this:  Mr.  Scott 
Marble  has  heard  the  public  complaining  that  it 
was  a  bore  to  be  obliged  to  sit  through  a  whole 
dinner  in  order  to  get  plum-pudding.  In  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  he  offers  them  a  dinner 
which  is  all  plum-pudding.  But  it  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. To  complete  the  parallel,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting if  Mr.  Scott  Marble  would  retire  into 
a  corner  and  choke  himself  to  death  by  swallow- 
ing whole  the  rag  baby  which  the  public  rejects. 

In  "Over  the  Garden  Wall"  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knight— the  red-letter  Knights,  if  I  may  say  so 
—are  as  usual,  good.  With  a  new  bald  head 
and  the  old  Baron  Rudolph  shamble,  Mr.  Knight 
made  the  most  of  his  four  acts  of  badly  regulated 
misery.  Mr.  Knight's  most  remarkable  quality  is 
the  power  he  possesses  of  making  the  audience  ap- 
preciate the  full  flavor  of  any  witty  line  he  may 


have  to  speak.  It  seems  as  if  his  own  intense 
appreciation  of  the  subtly  humorous  quickened 
that  faculty  in  his  audience  For  this  refinement 
of  skill— for  although  it  seems  nature,  it  is  skill 
—  Mr.  Knight  has  no  use  whatever  in  such  a 
piece  as  "Over  the  Garden  Wall."  He  played 
it  about  as  Sullivan  might  knock  out  a  school- 
boy—very well  indeed,  but  without  any  in- 
crease of  glory. 

Mrs.  Knight  as  Maude  Dobsie  was  very  good 
indeed,  showing  her  own  bright  sense  of  humor 
and  a  little  more  versatility  than  she  has  generally 
received  credit  for.  In  fact  she  made  the  part 
out  of  whole  cloth,  and  played  it  for  all  it  was 
worth. 

Robert  Fisher  has  none  of  the  actor's  ear- 
marks about  hiin.  He  looks  like  a  tall,  busi- 
ness-like Yankee  who  had  strayed  in  off  the 
street  and  gone  to  playing  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
insanity.  For  all  that,  he  always  seems  to  fit 
his  parts  and  to  do  them  justice. 

All  the  parts  in  "Over  the  Garden  Wall" 
were  well  played.  If  it  fail— as  it  undoubtedly 
ought  to — it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  actors. 


Our  music-loving  population  occasionally 
drop  on  a  good  thing  without  being  very  much 
assisted.  Witness  the  success  of  the  Hungarian 
Gypsy  Band  at  Emerson's  Theater.  Coming 
comparatively  unheralded  and  unadvertiscd, 
they  have  played  the  week  through  to  full  and 
very  select  houses.  They  make  a  very  good  im- 
pression in  the  little  theater.  They  are  only 
eleven  in  number,  and,  save  a  single  piccolo,  all 
string  instruments. 

I  heard  them  play  on  their  first  arrival  in  this 
country.  They  apjieared  at  Koster  &  Wall's,  a 
huge  music  hall  in  New  York,  and  constituted 
only  one  feature  of  a  very  varied  entertainment. 
Koster  &  Biall's  is,  as  the  children  say,  "as 
big  as  all  out  doors."  Much  of  their  charm  was 
lost  in  the  vast  expanse.  After  hearing  them  in 
a  theater  of  appropriate  size  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
our  public  is  so  pleased  with  them. 

When  the  curtain  goes  up  on  them  at  Emer- 
son's Theater  it  discloses  nine  sturdy,  swarthy, 
bullet-headed  soldiers  seated  around  a  table; 
the  tenth  is  seated  at  the  table,  and  the  eleventh 
stands  in  front  of  it.  Upon  the  table  is  some- 
thing that  the  uneducated  beholder  would  call  a 
zither,  but  which  the  Gypsy  terms  a  "ciinbal" — 
note  the  refined  estheticism  of  the  spelling. 
There  is  no  sheet-music  visible.  They  play  pre- 
sumably by  ear,  and  entirely  from  memory. 
There  is  always  a  certain  spontaneity  and  self- 
forgelfulness  gained  by  playing  without  notes 
even  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions.  At  a 
given  signal  the  conductor,  the  eleventh  man, 
makes  a  chunky,  solid  little  half-bow  to  the 
audience,  turns  half  around  and  nods  to  the 
band,  taps  his  violin  with  the  bow,  and  the  music 
begins. 

They  play  the  Hungarian  airs  with  an  in- 
describably fascinating  charm.  When  they  play 
civilized  music,  so  to  speak,  they  lend  it  a 
piquant  flavor  even  while  rentlering  it  but  in- 
difterently  well.  It  is — to  come  down  for  a 
simile— like  Aimee's  singing  "Pretty  as  a  Picture" 
with  evident  mispronunciation  but  a  bewitching 
French  accent.  Their  success  rests,  of  course, 
on  the  strange,  savage  beauty  of  the  Hungarian 
music  as  they  render  it.  This  music  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  crude,  unrestrained,  passionate 
emotions.  It  is  as  sweeping  and  uncalculating 
as  first  love.  It  has  no  smooth  side,  no  medium 
tempo,  no  flowing  melodies.  It  is  always  either 
slow  and  lulling,  or  fierce,  fast  and  furious.  At 
all  times  it  is  intensely  rhythmic.  It  is  not  the 
music  of  one's  own  fireside.  It  has  no  ajrs  that 
one  may  easily  remember.  Always  symbolic, 
there  are  many  passages  that  suggest  Wagner. 
In  it  one  can  hear  the  twittering  of  birds,  the 
sweep  of  the  wind,  the  rush  of  waters,  the  skur- 
rying  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  soft  hillside,  the 
Gypsy  mother  crooning  over  her  child,  the  swift 
darting  and  swinging  of  the  Hungarian  dances, 
the  slow  and  passionate  lament  for  freedom  lost. 
In  short  this  music  is  an  echo  from  a  foreign  and 
mysterious  land,  full  of  other  thoughts  and  other 
feelings  than  ours,  and  yet  a  part  of  the  same 
humanity.  It  is  really  an  experience  to  have 
listened  to  it  attentively. 


While  the  Csardashavc  been  filling  Emerson's 
Theater,  Kate  Castleton  and  the  "  Pop"  troupe 
have  put  in  the  week  to  fairly  good  houses  across 
the  way.   

"  Excelsior,"  transplanted  to  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  is  seen 
to  much  better  advantage. 


The  new  Fden  Musee  in  New  York  has  proved 
very  successful.  They  gave  a  wax-figure  matinee 
"to  the  profession  only  "a  few  days  ago.  The 
professionals  appear  to  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  other  wax  figures.  The  Kden  Musee 
has  made  itself  respectably  solid  by  giving  only 
sacred  music  on  Sundays  from  two  to  five  and 
eight  to  eleven  9.  M.  The  sacred  music  and  iced 
champagne  must  make  a  religious  combination 
not  to  be  sneezed  at. 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  completely  assured  her  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  solid  (financially)  actresses. 
She  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the 
winter,  arid  has  carefully  laid  it  to  rest  in  New 
York  real  estate.  She  is  now  playing  "  Pygma- 
lion and  Galatea,"  with  a  specially  selected  cast, 
at  Niblo's  Garden.   The  cast  includes  our  once 


admired  star  Katherine  Rogers.  If  Mrs.  I.ang- 
try  would  look  the  part  and  Katherine  Rogers 
would  play  it,  there  would  lie  some  assurance  of  an 
artistic  success.  Mrs.  Langtry,  when  I  last  saw 
her,  was  hopelessly  stiff  and  uninteresting  in 
this  character,  and  far  less  beautiful  than  Mary 
Anderson. 


A  New  York  pa|>er  says  that  "  Hen  Teal, 
stage  manager  of  the  New  Park  Theater,  is  en- 
gaged on  a  new  spectacular  drama  of  the  most 
thrilling  character."  It  also  goes  on  to  give  him 
great  praise  and  predict  his  success.  I  ho)>e  it 
may  be  so.  If  the  new  drama  is  half  as  thrilling 
as  Hen's  low  notes  in  amateur  theatricals,  it  will 
be  heard  from  here  to  New  York  in  less  than  no 
time. 

"  A  Rag  Baby,"  a  wild  conglomeration  of  non- 
sense at  Tony  Pastor's  Theater,  has  had  such  a 
success  that  it  is  booked  for  all  summer. 

A  new  opera  by  Gounod  has  just  been  pro- 
duced with  success  at  the  Theatre  National  tic 
TOiiera  in  Paris.  In  1851  Emile  Augier  pro- 
duced a  very  successful  play,  founded  on  the 
Greek,  called  "  Sapho."  This  play  has  l.een  re- 
written to  form  the  libretto  of  an  opera.  Gounod 
has  furnished  the  music,  and  the  result  is  a  new 
grand  opera  with  the  title  of  the  old  play 
"  Sapho."  Mme.  Krauss  created  the  part  of 
Sapho  and  Mile.  Richard  that  of  her  successful 
rival  in  love,  Glycere.  The  part  of  Phaon,  the 
hero,  was  created  by  a  somewhat  indifferent 
tenor  named  Dereims.  Decidedly,  tenors  do  not 
grow  on  trees,  when  so  great  a  man  as  Gounod 
fails  to  find  a  good  one  for  the  production  of  an 
opera  like  "  Sapho." 

Henry  Ward  Heecher,  who  loves  to  introduce 
original  "business "  into  his  sermons,  quite  out- 
did himself  Sunday  before  last.  He  whistled  a 
few  bars  from  an  opera,  as  he  said  he  had  once 
heard  a  caged  bullfinch  do.  Mr.  Heecher  said  it 
was  the  saddest  sound  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
the  audience  testified  by  a  melancholy  silence 
that  they  agreed  with  him. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard 
Stuart  Robson  tell  about  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
One  Sunday  Robson  and  Lawrence  Barrett  went 
over  to  Brooklyn  from  New  York  to  hear  Heecher 
preach.  The  eminent  divine  observed  them  from 
the  pulpit,  and  after  the  sermon  sent  word  that 
he  would  like  to  sec  them.  Accordingly  they 
remained  after  the  congregation  had  left  and 
had  a  very  jolly  chat  with  Heecher,  in  which 
they  assured  him  that  they  had  been  much  edi- 
fied and  entertained  by  his  sermon.  Heecher 
appeared  to  be  delighted,  and  tried  to  make  them 
stay  to  dinner  by  bribing  them  with  a  promise 
of  a  wonderful  chicken  pot-pie.  He  told  them 
that  it  was  one  of  the  kind  that  tradition  re- 
ported a  minister  would  sell  his  soul  for.  Un- 
fortunately the  actors  had  an  engagement  in 
New  York  and  were  obliged  to  tear  themselves 
away.  Once  more  they  expressed  to  Mr.  Heecher 
their  pleasure  at  his  eloquence.  As  they  turned 
to  go  Heecher  recalled  them,  and  with  a  humor- 
ous air  of  injury  said:  "Gentlemen  you  have 
the  advantage  of  me.  You  can  come  to  my  en- 
tertainment free  of  charge.  But  if  I  wish  to  see 
you  I  must  pay  for  the  privilege."  "Not  at  all 
Mr.  Beecher,  not  at  all, "spoke  up  Robson,  in  his 
brisk,  cheery  falsetto;  "not  at  all.  We  always 
'  pass '  the  profession."  Beatrix. 


Dr.  Rowhi.l's  Fire  ok  Like,  $i,  at  all  druggists.  A 
positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


Clairvoyant.— Mrs.  P.  W.  Stephens,  located  at  801 
L  street,  Sacramento.  Seances  Tuesdays  and  Friday 
evenings.    Admission,  25  cents. 


Collecting  in  all  its  branches, and  real  estate  transac- 
tions done  by  the  well  known  real  estate  broker  and 
money  lender,  JAMES  HANRAHAN,  319  Sansome 
street.    Best  of  references. 

CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

V/  ING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard 
of  Directors  held  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  (5c.)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  Nevada  Hlock,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  FIFTH  DAY  OF  JUNK,  1884,  will  be  de- 
linquent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884, 
to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Hoard 
of  Directors.  C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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H.  McMENOMY, 

RETAIL  BUTCHER. 
The  Only  Dealer  in  Chain-Fed  Beef  in 
San  Francisco. 
Stalls  8  &  o  California  Market. 

^RT  GLASS  WORKS, 

Nos.  (Ml,  laia  and  1215  HOWARD  ST., 
Between  Eighth  and  Ninth. 

JOHN  MALLON. 


[10,  22  and  24  GEARY.  1 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  skill  and  genius  of  the 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Question!) 

Don't  I'i  ri  mass. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

(t-7T  Oi'BN  Evenings 


H 


OPPS  &  SON, 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS, 


Interior  I  >f.<  oka  i  brs. 
429  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  comer  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


I) 


EALEKS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

jyj  A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Merchants'  Exchange.  Room  64. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Hehrin. 

CTEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Pink  Street, 


Rooms  23  10  26. 


W.  S.  Wood.  K.  II.  Li  oyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

"ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


I. 


^RTHUR  RODGERS, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
240  Montgomery  st.,  comer  of  Pine. 

JgDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

J  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Sal*  Building,  Main  street,  Stockton,  Cal. 

g  VV.  RAVELEY, 

HOOK    AND    JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Clay  Strkkt, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TeGOUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOO*  MANUFACTURERS, 

431  MmI   i  street,  San  Francisco. 

p  C.  ARNOLD, 

ill  m  DEALER  IN    REAL    1'  S  TA  TE, 

Noiary  Pul. In.,  Conveyancer, Collectoi  and  Money  Brok- 
er. Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office—  San  Joaquin  St., 
near  Main  st.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


DR.  RICORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris  Agents  for  California,  J.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  635  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  3$, 
Si,  $3  $o  Preparatory  Pills,  $9.   Send  for  Cir- 

CTI.AR. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


STRANGLED. 


There  is  a  legend  in  some  Spanish  book 
About  a  noisy  reveler  who,  at  night, 
Returning  home  with  others,  saw  a  light 

Shine  from  a  window,  and  climbed  up  to  look, 

And  saw  within  the  room,  hanged  to  a  hook, 
His  own  self-strangled  self,  grim,  rigid,  white, 
And  who,  struck  sober  by  that  livid  sight, 

Feasting  his  eyes,  in  tongue-tied  horror  shook. 

Has  any  man  a  fancy  to  peep  in 

And  see,  as  through  a  window,  in  the  Past, 

His  nobler  self,  self-choked  with  coils  of  sin, 
Or  sloth  or  folly?    Round  the  throat  whipped  fast 

The  nooses  give  the  face  a  stiffened  grin. 

Tis  but  thyself.    Look  well.    Why  be  aghast? 

 — ihe  Academy. 


IF  I  WERE  A  LEGISLATOR. 

I  do  not  boast  of  being  a  political  man.  I  am  simply 
a  shoemaker  (Market  street,  three  doors  from  the  corner 
—shoes  and  boots  made  to  order  and  neatly  repaired),  a 
paterfamilias  and  a  taxpayer. 

It  is  not  my  fault  if  my  name  is  Crispin.  I  had  it  from 
my  father,  who,  having  lost  both  his  legs  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  selected  for  his  patron  the  worthy  Saint  Cris- 
pin— martyr,  virgin  and  shoemaker. 

No,  I  never  had  the  ambition  to  be  mixed  in  politics. 
I  recollect  that  when  I  was  a  boy  and  was  discussing  be- 
tween me  and  myself  the  prospects  of  my  future  life,  my 
aspirations  were  always  toward  becoming  a  millionaire 
rather  than  running  as  an  unsuccessful  political  candidate. 

And  yet,  would  you  believe  it,  if  to-day  or  to-morrow 
my  fellow-citizens  should  conclude  to  send  me  to  Sacra- 
mento, I  feel  that  I  would  willingly  accept  the  honor, 
and  would  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting there  my  own  interests— I  mean  the  interests  of 
the  sovereign  people. 

In  making  this  broad  declaration  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  a  monetary  inducement  would 
have  an  influence  on  my  acceptation.  Certainly  not. 
Although  my  present  earnings  at  mending  old  shoes  and 
boots  are  exceedingly  small,  and  although  I  am  far  from 
despising  a  ten-dollar-a-day  delicacy,  my  reasons  for  de- 
siring to  become  a  legislator  are  of  a  much  higher  order. 

In  my  trade  I  have  learned  a  few  things.  I  have 
learned,  for  instance,  that  if  you  want  your  shoes  to  do 
durable  service  it  is  indispensable  that  they  fit  well  your 
feet;  that  they  be  made  of  well-seasoned  leather;  that 
they  be  stuck  with  strong  waxed  thread.  Let  them  be 
done  otherwise,  and  your  purse  and  your  lower  extremi- 
ties will  suffer  by  it.  I  have  also  learned  that  when  there 
appears  the  least  suspicion  of  a  rent,  the  quicker  you 
patch  your  shoes  the  better.  If  you  delay  you  are  apt  to 
lose  your  temper  and  cut  a  very  poor  figure,  and  in  a  few 
days  you  will  have  to  throw  into  the  gutter  your  pedal 
coverings. 

Having  learned  this  and  something  more,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  experience  with  shoes,  besides 
being]  useful  to  my  customers,  could  by  extension  be 
made  still  more  useful  to  the  people  at  large.  Now  the 
people  at  large  are  represented  by  the  legislators.  Con- 
sequently if  I  were  a  legislator— you  can  see  the  point. 

There  are  many  things,  indeed,  to  which  I,  if  I  were  a 
legislator,  would  apply  my  theory  about  shoes. 

Any  one  who  is  a  little  observant  of  what  is  going  on 
around  can  see  the  public  shoes — or  laws,  if  you  like — 
are  far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  be.  Take  the  jury 
system  as  an  instance.  According  to  the  law  all  those 
who  having  learned  to  read  the  particulars  of  a  case  have 
formed,  as  any  intelligent  man  naturally  does,  an  opinion 
about  its  merits,  are  excluded  from  the  jury-box.  It  fol- 
lows that  only  blockheads,  idiots  or  rascals  are  presumed 
to  be  fit  for  jurymen.  It  follows  that  we  see  constantly 
chronicled  verdicts  so  unheard  of,  so  wonderful,  that  one 
remains  with  his  mouth  wide  open  and  with  an  interroga- 
tion point  upon  his  lips.  It  follows  that  often  we  hear 
of  innocent  people  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  while  the 
guilty  ones  are  promenading  the  streets  at  liberty.  It  fol- 
lows that  we  are  daily  assisting  at  the  commission  of 
heinous  crimes  which  remain  unpunished,  at  the  bar- 
barous lynching  of  only  suspected  persons,  at  the  so- 
called  popular  uprisings  like  those  of  Cincinnati,  and  at 
other  similar  enormities. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  public  shoe  was  not 
made  for  the  foot  it  was  intended  to  cover,  or  that  there 
are  some  fatal  defects  in  the  leather— such  as  the  una- 
nimity of  the  verdict — or  that  there  are  rents  which  need 
repairing. 

Accordingly,  if  I  were  a  legislator  I  would  attend  to 
these  things  with  an  earnest  attention.  And  I  would  not, 
perhaps,  content  myself  with  patching  the  shoe.  I  would 
go  farther.  I  would  throw  it  out  of  the  window,  and 
make  a  new  one  of  an  improved  pattern— that  is  I  would 
stick  to  the  jury  system  for  certain  purposes  only. 

I  think  that  in  cases  in  which  it  is  enough  that  a  man 
be  possessed  of  an  ordinary  amount  of  honesty  and  com- 
mon sense  in  order  to  give  a  sensible  and  conscientious 
decision — as,  for  instance,  in  all  matters  relating  to  libels — 
the  jury  ought  to  be  maintained.  But  in  cases  of  com- 
mon offenses  and  crimes  I  believe  that  the  jury  system 
as  it  now  stands  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  frequent  failure  of  justice.  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  think  that  a  dozen  people,  generally  bereft  of 
all  forensic  knowledge  and  not  unfrequently  nearly  illit- 


erate, should  be  more  competent,  in  a  debate  often  very 
intricate,  to  give  a  dispassionate  and  better  decision  than 
would  the  magistrates  themselves,  who,  having  made  long 
and  special  studies,  are  well  supplied  w  ith  the  necessary 
learning,  good  sense  and  experience?  When  in  a  family 
a  medical  or  surgical  case  is  to  be  decided,  would  any 
reasonable  person  ask  the  opinion  of  a  carpenter,  or  of  a 
shoemaker  like  myself,  or  even  that  of  an  eminent  lawyer? 
I  suppose  not.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  case  would  be 
submitted  to  a  trusty  physician  or  to  some  skillful  oper- 
ator. 

There  is  another  thing  which,  if  I  were  a  legislator,  I 
would  attend  to.  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  a  scandalous 
suit  now  before  the  courts.  When  this  case  was  opened 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  that  both  the  counsel  and 
the  parties  had  agreed  to  waive  a  jury  and  leave  the  de- 
cision of  their  quarrel'  to  a  learned  judge.  They  are 
sensible  people,  I  said  to  mysell;  and  from  that  moment 
I  diligently  followed  the  proceedings.  Alas,  I  soon  dis- 
covered a  big  rent  in  the  judicial  shoe — that  is  in  the 
manner  of  the  counsel  in  conducting  their  case  before  the 
court. 

I  know  that  my  opinion  is  not  entitled  to  much  consider- 
ation, it  being  only  the  opinion  of  a  shoemaker.  Still, 
as  I  also  have  a  mother  and  a  wife  and  grown-up  children, 
and  all  of  us,  like  the  rest  of  the  commonwealth,  are  in- 
terested in  the  question,  I  have  perhaps  the  right  to  dis- 
close what  I  think  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
protesting. 

According  to  my  view,  the  method  of  cross-examining 
the  witness,  as  practiced  by  certain  counsel,  is  in  no  wise 
to  be  encouraged,  it  being  no  more  nor  less  than  a  rem- 
nant of  the  holy  inquisition.  The  only  difference  seems 
to  be  that  torture  is  now  replaced  by  intimidation  and 
bulldozing.  The  inquisition  of  our  ancestors  was  cruel ; 
ours  is  disgraceful. 

When  a  witness  is  put  on  the  stand,  he  swears  under  heavy 
penalties  to  tell  the  truth.  Being  under  oath,  it  is  but  right 
to  suppose  that  by  his  answers  he  will  not  become  a  per- 
jurer. Consequently,  after  his  testimony  has  been  taken 
and  under  cross-examination  he  has  not  contradicted 
himself,  is  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be  left  free  to  de- 
part in  peace.  If  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  suspicion 
that  he  has  told  an  untruth,  then  let  the  falsehood  be 
proved  by  some  direct  evidence,  and  let  the  guilty  witness 
be  severely  punished  for  perjury.  But  for  heaven's  sake 
do  not  let  the  counsel,  only  because  the  testimony  has 
not  been  favorable  to  their  client,  disgrace  the  witness  be- 
fore the  world  by  false  aspersions  and  odious  personal  in- 
sinuations. Such  conduct  is  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  and  of  lawyers  who  respect  themselves,  and  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  reason  why  the  law  prescribes  that  before  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony  the  oath  be  administered  is,  I  suppose, 
because  it  is  presumed  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  To  presume  the  contrary  would  be  to  admit 
that  the  administration  of  the  oath  is  a  useless  formality — 
a  supposition  that  cannot  be  entertained. 

An  example  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  to  convey. 

A  man  is  called  to  testify  about  what  he  knows  of  the 
controversy  between  a  plaintiff  and  a  defendant  in  regard 
to  the  ownership,  perhaps  of  a  hog.  Personally  the  wit- 
ness has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  He  enjoys  among 
his  acquaintances  an  excellent  reputation.  He  is  the 
head  of  a  family  that  respect  him.  He  has  good  business 
connections.  As  a  matter  of  course  his  direct  testimony 
is  given  in  a  straightforward  manner. 

Is  it  reasonable,  is  it  human,  is  it  moral,  that  in  order  to 
test  his  veracity  such  a  man  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
of  a  cross-examination  like  the  following: 

Counsel.  What  is  your  age? 

Witness.  Forty-five  years. 

Counsel  [violently  striking  the  table].  Are  you  sure,  sir, 
that  you  are  forty-five  years  old? 

Witness  [a  little  frightened}.  Well — I  think  that  I  am 
about  that  age. 

Counsel.  Ah!  You  are  not  sure  then,  and  still  you 
swear  to  it!  Now  tell  me,  have  you  not  boarded  at  the 
Nordic  hotel? 

Witness.  Yes,  in  1875,  I  believe. 

Counsel.  Do  you  know  that  the  Nordic  hotel  was  the 
rendezvous  of  forgers  ? 

Witness.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Counsel.  And  were  you  not  implicated,  while  there,  in 
a  plot  to  counterfeit  United  States  bonds  ? 

Witness  [with  indignation}.  Certainly  not,  sir !  This  is 
outrageous! 

Counsel  [smiling].  Well,  we  will  see  about  that.  Now 
answer  me.    Do  you  know  a  man  called  John  Doe  ? 

Witness.  I  never  was  acquainted  with  such  a  man. 

Counsel.  But  can  you  swear  that  you  have  not  often 
met  John  Doe  at  the  Nordic  hotel? 

Witness.  Well,  if  he  was  there  I  may  have  seen  or  met 
him.  But  may  I  ask  what  reference  all  this  can  have  to 
the  case  ? 

Counsel  [thundering].  Do  not  make  remarks,  sir!  Only 
answer  my  questions.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when 
John  Doc  was  arrested  for  forgery  you  were  much  affected 
at  the  news,  and  went  anxiously  around  for  information? 

//  ilness.  No,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  may  have 
asked  questions.    But  I  repeat  

Counsel  [interrupting  Mm],  That  is  all ! 


Witness  [to  the  Court].  But,  your  Honor,  I  wish  to 
say  

The  Court.  You  must  retire,  sir. 

And  the  witness  withdraws  under  the  pleasant  impres- 
sion that  possibly  the  people  will  hereafter  think  of  him 
as  of  one  having  associated  with  forgers,  if  not  having 
committed  a  forgery  himself. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  sketch.  It  is  but  a  sample 
of  the  cross-examinations  that  are  going  on  day  after  day 
in  our  courts,  as  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

I  have  only  spoken  of  male  witnesses,  who  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  have  some  chance  of  taking  care  of 
themselves.  But  suppose  it  is  a  woman,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  much  more  sensitive  than  that  of  a  man,  who  is  on 
the  stand — what  then?  Then  the  cross-examination  will 
perhaps  run  in  this  wise :  After  having  bewildered  the 
witness  by  all  sorts  of  nonsensical  questions,  the  astute 
counsel  will  perhaps  succeed  in  making  her  admit  having 
been,  some  ten  or  twenty  years  before,  in  such  a  street,  in 
such  a  hotel,  in  company  of  such  and  such  persons. 
Then,  in  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation  and  in  a  con- 
temptuous tone,  he  will  proclaim— whether  it  be  true  or 
not — that  such  places  and  company  were  highly  immoral, 
utterly  disreputable,  Then,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
he  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  with  such  surround- 
ings and  such  associations  the  witness  must  necessarily  be 
a  lost  character,  a  woman  of  the  lowest  instincts — in  a 
word,  a  profligate  that  cannot  be  believed  under  oath. 
She  may  be  the  most  honest  woman  in  the  world ;  she 
may  be  the  most  devoted  wife,  the  most  loving  mother; 
what  she  has  testified  to  may  be  an  evident  truth — all 
this  is  not  the  counsel's  business.  He  is  bound,  by  fair 
or  foul  methods,  to  impeach  her  veracity,  and  he  does 
not  stop  at  the  means. 

The  cross-examination  had,  of  course,  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  case  before  the  court.  Yery  likely, 
too,  no  evidence  of  any  sort  had  been  found  against  the 
morals  of  that  poor  woman.  But  her  integrity,  notwith- 
standing her  indignant  protestations,  has  been  publicly 
put  in  jeopardy;  and  the  people,  the  wise  sovereign  peo- 
ple, having  the  last  word,  will  probably  shake  their  heads 
and  whisper,  "Eh,  eh!  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire!" 
and  from  that  moment  the  reputation  of  the  woman  will 
remain  shrouded  in  a  cloud. 

And  all  this  is  authorized  by  the  enlightened  laws  of  a 
civilized  country.  This  is  daily  repeated  in  the  hearing 
of  most  honorable  courts.  This  is  the  work'  of  very 
learned  counsel — of  counsel,  perhaps,  that  boast  of  being 
themselves  very  exemplary  Christians,  free  from  all  human 
blemishes.  Well,  well — all  things  considered,  I  do  not 
complain  of  being  only  a  shoemaker ! 

Before  ending  this  homily  let  me  declare  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  what  I  complain  of  is  not  perfectly 
legal.  Since  the  courts  have  decided  that  counsel  can- 
not be  prevented  from  thus  disgracing  witnesses — it  being 
in  accordance  with  law  and  precedent — I,  as  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  and  in  petto  future  legislator,  of  course 
bow  and  submit  to  the  decision.  Nevertheless,  while  I 
do  bow  and  submit,  \  ask  leave  to  be  excused,  if  in  my 
simplicity  as  a  shoemaker  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  such  being  the  law,  it  is  high  time  that  it  be  patched. 
And  I  wish  moreover  to  add  that  it  is  urgent  the  patching 
work  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  done,  not  only  because 
like  a  badly  damaged  old  shoe  it  is  a  law  of  no  account, 
but  because  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  an  infamous  law. 
I  subscribe  myself, 

Crispin  Commonsense,  Shoemaker. 

I  concur,  and  suggest  that  my  friend  the  shoemaker  be 
sent  forthwith  to  the  Legislature.  Leaflet. 


ITALIAN  EPIGRAMS. 


[Krom  conversations  ot  Leghorn  peasants  in  "Vestigia,"  by 
George  Kleming,  author  of  "  Kismet,"] 

The  world  is  hard  enough,  God  knows,  without  one 
shutting  one's  mouth  the  day  it  rains  comfits. 

To  a  woman's  eyes  there  is  always  an  atmosphere  of 
youth  left  about  a  man  who  has  once  made  love  to  her. 

The  chestnut  is  for  the  man  who  takes  its  shell  off. 

If  bad  temper  were  a  fever  there  wouldn't  be  hospitals 
enough  to  hold  us  all. 

Another  man's  admiration  is  a  background  against 
which  many  an  ordinary  woman  has  shone  clad  in  unac- 
customed graces  to  her  lover's  eyes. 

It  is  a  poor  sort  of  business  to  waste  your  breath  whist- 
ling for  yesterday's  breeze. 

He  is  one  of  those  men  in  whom  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  virtue. 

It  is  only  a  fool  who  would  expect  the  w  ind  to  be  always 
blowing  from  the  same  point  of  compass.  And  a  real  sor- 
row— an  old  sorrow — I've  known  it  to  act  like  a  ballast. 
It's  heavy,  ay,  but  it  trims  the  boat.  There's  many  a  man 
wouldn't  sail  so  straight  if  there  wasn't  some  dead  weight 
o'that  sort  at  his  heart  to  steady  him. 


It  is  written  of  Presidenr  Arthur  that  he  has  never 
played  a  game  of  cards  in  the  White  House.  To  which 
the  obvious  query  is,  where  does  he  go  to  play?  But  it  is 
further  written  that  while  he  dotes  on  (joker,  or  used  to, 
and  runs  a  big  game,  he  has  never  touched  a  card  since 
he  became  President.  Still  a  man  might  play  cards  and 
be  a  good  President.  The  newspaper  correspondents, 
though,  would  have  it  the  other  way,  and  Arthur  knows 
they  would ;  so  he  shut  down  utterly.  He  has  missed 
lots  of  amusement  therefore,  and  the  country  is  not  a 
whit  better  or  happier  in  consequence. — Progress. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


'  5 


A  SOUTHERN  POET, 

[Maurice  Thompson  in  the  Chicago  "  Current."] 

There  is  always  a  suggestion  of  something  fresh  in  the 
discovery  that  genuine  artistic  or  literary  work  has  been 
done  by  some  one  whose  line  of  life  is  cast  in  a  place  far 
remote  from  the  great  centers  of  culture.  Wild  honey  is 
expected  to  have  a  flavor  different  from  that  of  the  hives. 
A  thymy  fragrance,  a  smack  of  mint  and  clover-blooms, 
a  touch  of  out-door  freedom  and  a  hint  of  the  wide  hori- 
zon that  ever  opens  to  those  who  dwell  apart  from  cities 
ought,  naturally  enough,  we  think,  to  fall  into  the  literary 
and  artistic  work  of  a  Burns,  a  Millet,  or  a  Jasmin.  It  is 
a  surprise,  however,  when  one  of  these  provincial,  self- 
taught  geniuses  gives  to  the  world  something  containing 
the  finest  compositions  and  the  furthest  reaches  and  re- 
finements of  what  may  be  called  academic  art.  Techni- 
cal finish  of  that  faultless  sort  usually  acquired  only  after 
long  study  in  the  schools  is  not  just  what  we  are  prepared 
to  find  in  the  work  of  the  untaught  amateur.  I  recall, 
with  a  pleasure  unabated  by  the  years  that  have  inter- 
vened, how  I  was  affected  by  a  half-dozen  or  less  of  short 
poems,  clippings  from  various  Southern  newspapers,  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  F.  O.  Ticknor.  It  was  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  I  was  a  mere  youth,  living  in  a  lit- 
tle North  Georgia  mountain  village,  but  I  had  been  print- 
ing some  so-called  critical  papers,  in  which  I  had  pretty 
fearlessly  and  very  crudely  expressed  my  opinion  of  the 
value  of  whatever  writings  bySouthern  authors  had  chanced 
to  come  into  my  hands.  "  Here,"  wrote  the  friend  who 
sent  me  the  poems,  "  here  are  some  verses  by  Dr.  Frank 
Ticknor.  What  can  you  say  about  them  ?  Of  course  you 
have  long  ago  read  'The  Virginians  of  the  Valley.'  "  I 
had  read  the  poem,  a  strong,  clear-cut,  artistic  lyric,  full 
of  a  peculiar  medieval  flavor,  ending  thus: 

But  aye  the  "Golden  Horcshoe"  knights 

Their  old  Dominion  keep, 
Whose  foes  have  found  enchanted  ground, 

But  not  a  knisjht  asleep. 

The  rest  of  the  poems  all  had  a  smack  of  the  same 
spirit.  I  took  them  with  me  up  into  the  mountains  on  a 
sketching  tour,  and  when  I  came  back  I  brought  with  me 
a  paper  which  was  soon  after  printed  in  Scott's  Monthly, 
of  Atlanta.  Of  course  I  praised  them.  One  must  praise 
them,  for  they  embody  a  very  high  art.  There  is  in  them 
a  remarkable  technique,  a  curious  forthrightness.  One, 
entitled  "  Loyalty,"  relates  the  story  of  Douglas  wearing 
on  his  breast  in  battle  a  casket  containing  the  heart  of 
Bruce,  and  closes  with  the  following  verses: 

The  casket  flashed;  the  battle  clashed, 

Thundered  and  rolled  away; 
And  dead  above  the  heart  of  Bruce 

The  heart  of  Douglas  lay ! 

Loyal!  methinks  the  antique  mold 

Is  lost,  or  theirs  alone 
Who  sheltered  Freedom's  heart  of  gold, 

Like  Douglas,  with  their  own! 

I  wrote  letters  of  inquiry,  and  learned  that  Ticknor  was 
a  physician,  somewhat  past  middle  age,  living  in  the  coun- 
try near  Columbus,  Georgia.  Like  the  late  Sidney  La- 
nier, he  was  a  flute-player,  and  wrapped  in  a  dream  of 
the  higher  forms  of  music.  He  was  also  an  artist  with 
the  pencil ;  so  his  life  was  that  of  an  isolated  reveler  in 
those  luxuries  which  are  the  richest  fruits  of  the  imagina- 
tion. As  I  turn  the  pages  of  the  thin  volume,  published 
since  his  death,  containing  many  more  of  his  verses  than 
ought  ever  to  have  been  preserved,  I  see  clearly  within 
what  cramping  limitations  his  talent  matured,  and  this 
explains  the  composition  of  lines  like  these: 

Up  in  the  Indian  hills 

Of  the  Cutchee  tribe  'tis  said 
That  when  a  chieftain  dies 

They  bind  his  wrist  with  thread  : 
Green  for  the  very  brave, 

But  for  the  bravest,  red. 

One  time  in  Indian  wars 

A  squad  of  Englishmen 
Charged  sixty  Cutcheears 

So  valiantly  that,  when 
The  fight  was  done,  not  one 

Ever  came  back  again. 

Long  alter,  when  the  winds 

Their  skeletons  had  kissed, 
A  squad  of  Englishmen 

Looked  up  their  missing  list, 
And  found  them  dead,  with  each  a  thread 

Of  scarlet  on  his  wrist ! 

Was  there  ever  put  together  a  strand  of  balder,  drier, 
directer  statements?  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  not  feel 
a  power  of  no  uncertain  sort  as  you  read?  All  through 
the  book  one  finds  this  strange,  un-Southern  quality  of 
understatement  and  condensed  method  of  expression.  It 
is  a  current  statement  of  an  assumed  fact  that  genius 
makes  its  own  opportunities  and  defies  all  hindrances, 
but  there  may  be  genius  and  genius.  The  brightest  and 
sweetest  flower  of  all  the  woods  may  chance  to  grow  in 
the  track  of  the  falling  stone,  and  so  be  crushed.  Frank 
Tichnor's  genius  died  under  the  wheels  of  war,  just  as  the 
physical  part  of  many  a  man  was  crushed  by  the  cannon- 
ball.  He  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  struggle  which  came 
just  as  he  was  nearing  the  maturing  point  of  his  intel- 
lectual life.  Naturally  enough,  he  fell  into  the  business 
of  writing  war-verse  instead  of  poetry,  and  when  the  war 
was  over,  with  the  South  beaten,  he  became  a  Jeremiah 
with  his  face  turned  to  the  past.  Had  he  been  twenty 
years  younger  his  genius  might  have  recovered  from  a 
temporary  misdirection  and  found  again  its  true  key. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  done  this  anyhow,  if  he  had  lived 
until  a  healthy  reaction  had  set  in,  which  came  to  Georgia 
sooner  than  to  any  other  Southern  state.  But  his  war- 
poems  were  none  of  the  black-flag,  blood-and-thunder 
kind  usually  written  by  men  who  cleverly  shirked 
shedding  any  blood  of  their  own.  I  remember  that 
it  usecf  to  be  a  standing  remark  amongst  Con- 
federate soldiers  that  war-songs  sounded  very  humor- 
ous, coming  from  the  fellows  who  wanted  some 
one  else  to  do  the  glorious   fighting.    It  may  be 


worth  recording  that  during  the  war  I  knew  of  but  one 
actual  fighting  soldier  on  the  rebel  side  who  professed  to 
have  written  a  war-song.  That  soldier  was  the  celebrated 
Lamar  Fontaine,  who  laid  claim  on  the  authorship  of 
"  All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To-night,"  a  claim  which 
had  no  foundation  in  fact. 

In  his  poem  "  Atlantis  "  Ticknor  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  a  leaven  at  work  in  his  mind  which  might  have  ltd 
him  to  the  light  in  time.  The  following  excerpts  will 
serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning: 

Shall  we  weep  while  the  waters  roar, 
Or  work  with  the  madrepore, 
With  the  nursing  lires  below. 
And  the  cradling  earthquake  s  throe, 
To  lift  to  the  light  again 
Atlantis,  from  shroud  and  chain, 
Slow  dawning  out  of  her  grave, 
Slow  widening  over  the  wave, 
From  the  islet's  slender  spear 
To  the  bloom  of  a  hemisphere? 

There  is  an  Emersonian  force  in  the  last  five  lines  of 
the  above  quotation.  The  Southern  genius  that  has  been 
able  to  see  that  it  was  human  slavery  that  sunk  the  South- 
ern Atlantis,  and  that  it  is  untrammeled  freedom,  work- 
ing like  the  madrepore,  that  shall  build  it  up  again 

From  the  islet's  slender  spear 
To  the  bloom  of  a  hemisphere, 

Is  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  future  South.  This  is  the 
age  of  labor.  Mind  and  muscle  demand  the  utmost  of 
freedom  and  space.  Ours  are  wide  horizons  and  liberal 
ambitions.  Who  that  looks  back  to  the  emancipation  of 
American  slaves  with  regret  is  not  of  the  present  or  the 
future;  he  is  a  part  of  the  dead  past,  and  there  is  no 
growth  in  him.  But  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  and  preserve 
whatever  is  good  in  American  literature,  no  matter  out  of 
whose  workshop  it  has  come.  I  called  attention  to  the 
following  crisp  and  vigorous  lyric  in  my  boyish  essay 
already  mentioned  as  published  in  Scott's  Monthly }  and  I 
now  ask  to  be  shown  anything  better,  of  its  kind,  in 
American  poetry: 

LITTLE  GIFFIN. 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire, 
Out  of  the  hospital's  walls  as  dire; 
Smitten  of  grapeshot  and  gangrene, 
(Eighteenth  battles  and  he  sixteen!) 
Specter,  such  as  you  seldom  see, 
Little  Giffin  of  1  ennessee. 

"Take  him  and  welcome,"  the  surgeon  said; 

"  Little  the  doctor  can  help  the  dead!" 
So  we  took  him,  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  in  the  summer  air, 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed — 
Utter  Lazarus,  heel  to  head! 

We  watched  the  struggle  with  bated  breath- 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  death. 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such! 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch. 
And  still  a  glint  of  the  steel-blue  eye 
Told  of  a  spirit  that  would  not  die, 

And  did  not ;  nay,  more,  in  Death's  despite 
The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write: 
Dear  Mother,"  at  first,  of  course,  and  then 
"Dear  Captain"  inquiring  about  the  men. 
Captain's  answer :    "Of  eighty-five 
Giffin  and  I  are  left  alive.'- 

Word  of  gloom  from  the  war  one  day : 
"  Johnston  is  pressed  at  the  Iront,"  they  say. 

Little  Giffin  was  up  and  away; 
%  A  tear — his  first — as  he  bade  good-bye, 

Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 
"I'll  wite,  if  spared!  "    There  was  news  of  the  tight, 

But  none  of  Gitlin — he  did  not  write. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  were  I  king 

Of  the  princely  Knights  of  the  Golden  Ring, 

With  the  song  of  the  minstrel  in  mine  ear, 

And  the  tender  legend  that  trembles  here, 

I  would  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee, 

The  whitest  soul  of  my  chivalry, 

For  little  Gillin  of  Tennessee! 

I  The  foregoing  version  of  this-bcautiful  poem  differs  so  materially 
from  that  which  originally  went  the  round  ot  the  press  that  we 
are  tempted  to  rcprim  the  lines  in  their  earlier — and,  in  our  esti- 
mation, better — form,  as  follows. — Eds.  San  Franciscan .] 

LITTLE  GIFFIN. 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire, 
Out  of  the  hospital's  walls,  as  dire; 
Smitten  of  grape-shot  and  gangrene — ■ 
Eighteenth  oattle  and  he  sixteen! — 
Specter  such  as  you  seldom  see, 
Little  Giflin  of  Tennessee. 

"Take  him  and  welcome,"  the  surgeon  said; 

"  Much  your  doctor  can  do  for  the  dead !  " 
And  so  we  took  him  and  brought  him  where 
The  balm  was  sweet  on  the  summer  air. 
And  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed — 
Utter  Lazarus,  heels  to  head! 

Weary  war  of  the  bated  breath, 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  death; 
Weeks  of  anguish,  how  many  such; 
Weary  months  of  the  stick  and  crutch; 
Still  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye 
Told  6(  a  spirit  that  would  not  die, 

And  didn't ;  nay  more,  in  death's  despite 

The  crippled  skeleton  learned  to  write: 
"Dear  Mother,"  at  first,  ol  course,  and  then 
"Dear  Captain,"  inquiring  about  the  men. 

Captain's  answer:  "Of eighty  and  five 

Giffin  and  I  are  left  alive. 

Johnson's  pressed  at  the  front,  they  say; 
Lit  lie  Giffin  was  up  and  away; 
A  tear — the  first — as  he  said  good-bye, 
Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye. 
"  I'll  write,  if  Ilive."  There  was  news  of  the  fight, 
But  none  of  Giffin — he  didn't  write. 

I  sometimes  think  that  when  I  am  king, 
And  my  gallant  courtiers  form  a  ring, 
And  each  so  careless  of  power  and  pelf, 
And  each  so  loyal  to  all  but  self. 
•   I'd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee — 
Ay,  barter  them  all — for  the  loyalty 
Of  Little  Giffin  of  Tennessee! 

What  a  curious  blending  of  the  crude  strength  of  utter 


artlessness  and  the  last  refinement  of  impressionistic 
It  is  not  a  style  to  be  used  as  a  model,  and  yet  \\1 
picture  it  projects!    It  is  a  rugged  and  also  a  tender  \ 
sketch  illustrative  of  a  fine  element  of  youthful  bravci> 
and  enthusiasm.    It  can  be  read  and  appreciated  with- 
out a  thought  of  Little  Giffin  being  a  rebel,  or  of  his  be- 
ing anything  save  a  genuine  American  boy. 

I  believe  it  is  Mark  Twain  who  has  said  that  Scott's 
novels  are  responsible  for  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
there  is  just  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  assertion.  There 
was  a  medieval  cast  in  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  South 
in  ante-bellum  days.  Here  it  is  in  Ticknor's  verse. 
"Chivalry,"  "knights,"  "knightly,"  allusions  to  inci-* 
dents  and  accessories  of  feudal  times,  a  smack  of  the 
troubadour  spirit  and  of  physical  prowess.  Nowhere  is  the 
dignity  of  labor  recognized  in  these  poems.  The  actual 
ignorance  of  the  essential  nobility  and  vitality  of  work- 
progress— of  the  elevating  and  refining  power  of  drudgery 
— was  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  slaver)-.  Your  old- 
time  aristocrat  and  patrician  counted  progressive  ideas 
amongst  neologistic  vagaries.  It  was  hard  for  the  average 
slave-owner  to  grasp  the  true  American  spirit.  How 
could  he,  sitting  on  his  jasmine-covered  veranda,  with  the 
mocking-birds  singing  in  his  orchards  and  the  slaves  sing- 
ing in  his  fields  of  corn  and  cotton,  rice  and  cane,  ever 
realize  how  fast  the  world  was  moving  and  how  the  times 
were  changing?  Genius,  individuality,  personality,  virile 
force,  and  that  vitalizing  essence  which  is  the  pollen-dust 
of  the  world's  best  thought,  are  all  of  close  kin  to  hum- 
ble, sincere  labor.  If  Ticknor  had  lived  he  would  have 
come  to  understand  this,  for  he  was  a  keen  observer  and. 
quick  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  environment.  He 
might  not  have  been  able  to  go  back  and  recast  his  lines 
of  effort  and  purpose,  but  he  might  have  served  a  good 
turn  for  the  rising  generation  of  Southern  thinkers.  He 
was  to  a  high  degree  an  artist — but  he  was  spoiled  by  his 
unfortunate  surroundings.  There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the 
young  men  of  the  South  aspiring  toward  art,  teaching  the 
value  of  foresight,  alertness,  sensitiveness  to  the  slightest 
changes  in  the  temperature,  of  the  times,  and  a  w  illing- 
ness— nay,  an  eagerness — to  win  worthy  results  by  un- 
stinted labor. 

I  have  always  felt  that  literature  and  art  ought  to  flour- 
ish best  in  a  climate  that  admits  of  that  ample  leisure  so 
necessary  to  true  creative  work. 


A  FRENCH  ALBUM. 


Twelve  years  ago,  albums  with  five-and-twenty  ques- 
tions were  the  fashion  in  all  the  salons  of  France.  The 
Figaro  Littirairt  publishes  a  page  from  that  of  Madame 
Emilie  Ernst,  in  a  fac  simile  of  the  handwriting  of  the 
elder  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  author  of  "  Monte  Christo  " : 

What  is  your  favorite  virtue?  Charity. 

What  are  your  favorite  qualities  in  a  man?  Indulgence. 

What  in  a  woman?  Lovingness. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation?    Hard  work. 

What  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  your  character? 
Careless  indifference. 

What  is  your  idea  of  happiness?    Love  reciprocated. 

What  is  your  idea  of  unhappiness?  The  loss  of  one  be- 
loved. 

Your  favorite  flower  and  your  favorite  color?  The  tea- 
rose  and  garnet. 

If  you  were  not  yourself,  who  would  you  like  to  be? 
Victor  Hugo. 

Where  would  you  like  best  to  live?  Anywhere — pro- 
vided I  had  a  wife,  pen,  ink  and  paper. 

Who  are  your  favorite  prose  writers?  Walther  Scott 
[sic],  Cooper,  Merimee. 

Who  are  your  favorite  poets?  Hugo,  Lamartine,  De 
Musset. 

Your  favorite  painters  and  favorite  musical  composers? 
Rembrandt  [spelled  Rem  brad],  Rubens,  Weber,  Bellini. 

Your  favorite  male  characters  in  history?  Jesus  Christ, 
Julius  Caesar. 

Your  favorite  heroines  in  history?  Madeleine,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Charlotte  Corday. 

Your  favorite  heroes  in  poetry  or  fiction?  Childe  Har- 
old, Monte  Christo,  D'Artagnan,  Don  Juan,  Hamlet. 

Your  favorite  heroines  in  romance  or  fiction  ?  Diana 
Vernon,  Mercedes,  Niobe. 

Your  favorite  food  and  favorite  beverage?  Bread  and 
water. 

Your  favorite  names?    Emma,  Maria,  Petrus. 
The  object  of  your  greatest  aversion?    I  hate  nothing 
and  nobody. 

What  historical  characters  do  you  most  detest?  Cato, 
Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV. 

What  is  your  present  state  of  mind?  I  am  waiting  for 
death. 

What  fault  can  you  pardon  most  easily?  I  can  pardon 
any  faults  except  calumny,  theft  and  falsehood. 

What  is  your  favorite  motto?  Liberty,  Deus  dedit, 
Deus  dabit,  God  gave,  God  will  give. 


The  Paris  Court  of  Cassation  has  quashed  a  judgment 
obtained  some  time  ago  by  Mine.  Gelyot,  the  proprietress 
of  a  hotel  near  the  Sarbonne,  awarding  damages  for  dis- 
turbance to  her  trade  caused  by  the  howling  of  dogs 
undergoing  vivisection  at  that  institution.  The  court 
holds  that  the  physiological  experiments  in  question  con- 
stitute a  branch  of  instruction  given  by  the  state,  and 
that  M.  Paul  Bert,  against  whom  the  judgment  was  ob- 
tained, and  other  professors  of  every  rank,  accomplish 
by  such  experiments  a  public  service. 


The  New  York  Sun,  w  hose  editor  is  a  stickler  for  Eng- 
lish pure  and  undented,  alludes  to  a  man  as  "  the  Repub- 
lican mugwump  of  the  village."  As  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  a  little  hhzy  in  their  notions  of  such  a  character, 
we  hasten  to  explain  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  Republican  mugwump  and  a  Democratic  swigswog. 


Sardou  is  at  work  on  a  new  play,  the  chief  part  in  which 
is  intended  to  Bernhardt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  GRAND  SPECTACLE. 


I  dreamed  the  other  night  that  Mr.  Crocker, 
accompanied  by  the  faithfid  I'ixlcy,  came  to  me 
and  said  he  was  thinking  about  getting  up  a 
triumph. 

"A  triumph?"  I  asked,  not  understanding. 

"Why,  the  Roman  racket,  you  know,"  replied 
Mr.  Crocker.  "I've  heen  reading  up  on  how 
the  hoys  used  to  celebrate  15.  C,  and  it  strikes 
me  I'm  as  much  entitled  to  a  circus  procession 
and  general  blow-out  as  ever  Cxsar  was  when 
he  whaled  the  Gauls,  or  as  I'ompey  was  when  he 
came  swaggering  back  to  Rome  after  making  it 
lively  for  Africa." 

"As  much!"  cried  the  faithful  Pixley,  with 
emotion,  "Why,  Mr.  Crocker,  when  I  see  how 
you  trample  down  all  opposition  and  stand 
forth  like  little  David,  chucking  twenties  from 
yourslingat  the  anti-monopoly  Goliath.  I  swear, 
sir,  that  the  great  Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar 
sink — sink  into  insignificance,  if  I  may  coin  a 
phrase.  You  are  a  great  man,  Mr.  Crocker,  a 
very  great  man." 

"Well,"  I  don't  know  but  what  you're  right, 
Pixley,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  amiably.  "It'll  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money,  of  course,  but  I'll  soon  get 
it  back  from  the  people;  so  the  expense  doesn't 
amount  to  anything." 

"A  great  man!"  murmured  the  faithful  Pixley 

"  My  idea  is,"  pursued  Mr.  Crocker,  "  to  hire 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  for  the — the  literary  ex- 
ercises, after  a  big  street  parade.  I've  hired  a 
few  artist  fellers  to  fix  up  the  chariot  and  things. 
Pixley  shall  deliver  the  oration,  and  [The  faith- 
ful Pixley  seized  his  patron's  hand  and  cov- 
ered it  with  kisses.]  you,  Whackles,  shall  write 
the  poem.  My  robe  shall  be  of  green  govern- 
ment bonds,  trimmed  with  gold  notes.  In  my 
hand  I  shall  bear  our  freight  schedule  for  a  scep- 
ter, and  my  foot  shall  be  supported  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  Federal  and 
State  constitutions.  Chained  to  my  chariot 
wheels  shall  be  a  few  of  the  enemies  I  have  con- 
quered. There  will  be  Carpenter  and  Humph- 
reys, a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  one  Federal 
Supreme  Judge  and  a  District  and  a  Circuit 
Judge.  Behind  my  chariot,  chained  two  by  two, 
shall  march  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  newspaper  editors  of  the 
state,  nine-tenths  of  the  preachers,  all  the  law- 
yers and  Congressmen  I  want,  and  nearly  all 
the  merchants  of  the  city.  On  cars  will  be  al- 
legorical representations  of  the  Isthmus  closed 
to  competition  and  the  Golden  Gate  barred  up 
at  my  command;  also  pictorial  canvases  show- 
ing the  entire  population  of  the  state,  corked  as 
niggers,  toiling  in  the  fields  and  shops  under  the 
snap  of  my  whip,  and  bearing  the  produce  of 
their  labor  to  lay  it  at  my  door." 

"Beautiful!"  cried  the  faithful  Pixley,  ecstat- 
ically. 

"Keep  still  till  I  finish,  Pixley,"  commanded 
Mr.  Crocker,  who  proceeded:  "I'm  in  doubt 
about  what  sort  of  cattle  shall  draw  my  chariot. 
Horses  are  too  common.  I  think  a  few  United 
States  Senators,  Judges  Field  and  Matthews, 
Duke  G  win,  and  a  few  more  o'  that  brand,  would 
be  about  the  ticket.  I  shall  expect  the  populace 
to  strew  the  path  ahead  of  me  with  anti-monopoly 
ballots." 

"Gorgeous!"  cried  the  faithful  Pixley. 

"Keep  still!"  snapped  Mr.  Crocker,  impa- 
tiently, and  went  on: 

"  At  the  Pavilion  we  shall  have  an  arena  for 
gladiatorial  games  and  such.  After  Pixley's 
oration— keep  still;  I  know  you'll  do  justice  to 
your  subject — and  Whackles's  poem,  I  11  let  the 
animals  loose  to  amuse  the  public.  I've  jotted 
down  a  few  features  for  the  programme.  First, 
there  will  he  a  broadsword  combat  between 
Stoneman  and  Hearst,  and  I'll  give  the  Senator- 
ship  to  the  one  that  gets  away  with  the  fight. 
Next  will  come  a  grand  wrestle  between  ]udge 
Field  and  the  Constitution.  He  can  throw  it 
every  time,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  give 
him  the  Presidency  as  the  prize.  As  a  favor  I 
have  consented  to  allow  Jim  Johnson  of  the  Alia 
to  sponge  the  Judge  off  between  the  rounds. 
Pickering  and  Fitch  will  be  caved  down  a  mimic 
bank,  for  the  amusement  of  the  bloodthirsty  rab- 
ble. To  Colonel  Jackson,  of  the  Post,  wno  is 
enfeebled  by  recent  sickness,  I  shall  give  the 
easy  and  diverting  task  of  fighting  and  slaying 
the  Anti-Monopoly  Lion.  I  have  caged  the 
beast,  and  it's  just  as  well  to  put  it  out  of 
its  misery.  Senator  Cross  of  Nevada  county 
will  apiiear  as  Samson,  and  show  what  he  can 
do  with  his  jawbone  in  slaughtering  argu- 
ments. Senator  Tim  McCarthy — useful  man, 
Tim — will  balance  a  twenty-dollar  piece  on  each 
of  his  fingers  at  once;  and  as  a  joke  on  the  poor, 
I  shall  have  it  announced  that  whatever  he  drops 
they  can  have." 

"  Ha  ha,  ha!  "  roared  Mr.  Pixley.  "Excel- 
lent! Excellent!" 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  frown- 
ing. "Why  shouldn't  it  lie?  I  made  the  re- 
mark, didn't  I?" 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  Mr.  Pixley  hastened 
to  say,  looking  frightened. 

"  The  literary  exercises,"  continued  Mr. 
Crocker,  "  will  conclude  with  a  grand  scramble 
by  the  editors  of  the  state  for  a  little  sack  of 
coin,  which  I  shall  toss  at  the  proper  moment 
from  my  throne  into  the  arena.  I'm  betting 
that,  old  as  he  is,  Pixley  here  will  come  near  get- 
ting that  sack — unless  Boruck  dodges  in  ahead 
of  him." 

"  Boruck!  "  cried  Mr.  Pixley,  contemptuously. 
"  Why,  I  " 

"Now,  don't  show  your  jealousy,  Pix.," 
laughed  Mr.  Crocker.  "If  Boruck  docsvna  in 
the  scramble  you  know  where  to  find  another 
sack,  if  you  need  one." 

The  faithful  Pixley  wept  and  imprisoned  his 
patron's  hand  in  a  rapture  of  gratitude.  Shak- 
ing him  off,  not  unkindly,  Mr.  Crocker  sighed, 
and  murmured : 


"  But  there  is  yet  one  thing  wanting  to  com- 
plete my  happiness  and  make  my  triumph  per- 
fect." 

"  And  that?  "  I  asked  : 

"Is,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  "an  unfortunate 
state  of  public  opinion  which  would  be  some- 
what shocked,  I  fear,  should  I  imitate  Nero  and 
make  lr.mp-posts  of  a  few  anti-monopolists.  I 
don'1  know  but  I'll  do  it  anyhow.  A  return 
procession  at  night  from  the  Pavilion  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Fourth  and  Towiisend  would  be  eliective 
if  I  could  have  Delmas  and  Sullivan  and  Lynch 
and  Reddy  and  some  more  of  that  sort  tarred 
and  lighted  at  proper  intervals.  The  people 
wouldn't  dare  to  object  strongly,  even  to  that,  I 
think  " 

"Glorious!"  shouted  Mr.  Pixley,  so  loudly 
and  joyously  that  he  woke  me  up. 


HAWAIIAN  TRADITIONS. 


BY  PROF.  G.  M.  NELSON,  R.  M. 


I  have  just  seen  Mr.  Daggett's  article  on  Ha- 
waiian legends,  in  The  San  Franciscan  of  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

I  don't  think  his  theory  of  their  origin  is  just 
right. 

A  long  time  ago — I  won't  tell  how  long,  be- 
cause I  don't  know—there  lived  a  people  called 
Hebrews.  They  spoke  and  wrote  the  Hebrew 
language.  Hebrew  was  their  native  tongue  be- 
fore ever  they  saw  Abraham.  The  un regenerate 
called  them  Phoenicians.  The  Scriptures  called 
them  Canaanites.  They  invented  half  the  letters 
used  in  printing  The  San  Franciscan,  and  called 
them  Hebrew  letters.  They  taught  them  to  the 
Greeks  and  other  savages  of  Europe  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  then  they  were  called  Greek 
letters,  and  then  Roman  letters,  and  now  English 
letters.  They  taught  the  Greeks  architecture, 
sculpture  and  other  arts,  which  eventually  mas- 
queraded under  the  titles  of  Greek  architecture, 
Greek  sculpture,  and  Greek  arts.  They  super- 
intended the  building  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids; 
sailed  and  traded  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  excelled  the  world  in  literature, 
arts,  science,  manufactures,  trade,  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  compass. 

Canaan  was  the  England  of  its  time. 

The  Canaanites  planted  colonies  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Monuments  in  England  have  been 
traced  to  the  Canaanites. 

Mark  Twain,  in  "Roughing  It,"  describes 
similar  monuments  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  archipelago.  Monuments  of  a  like 
character  are  found  in  Germany  and  France; 
while  Greece  exhibits  prehistoric  works  akin  to 
prehistoric  ruins  found  in  the  home  of  the  Ca- 
naanites. 

Though  the  Israelites  distinguished  other 
tribes  of  Canaan  from  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Canaanites,  the  outside  world  included  the 
Israelites  themselves,  with  all  other  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  under  the  general  term  of  Phoeni- 
cians. 

As  Mr.  Daggett  shows  the  substantial  identity 
of  a  number  of  Hawaiian  legends  with  Phoeni- 
cian legends,  I  do  not  see  what  objection  there 
is  to  guessing  that  a  Phoenician  colony  planted 
the  legends  on  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  archi- 
pelago. 


A^LFALFA  FRUIT  &  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands 
we  desire  to  present 

The  MANY  GREAT  ADVANTAGES  OK  TULARE 
COUNTY. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  frum  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved. .  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Kruit  lands,  improved. . .  .$25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
<.<•  u.ed  Aktesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit.  » 
Gallon  MILLER  &  KNUPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


'jpHE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President: 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier: 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London  Lm'd. 


QLOBE  RESTAURANT. 


Fifteen  Years  as  Chief  Steward  and  Caterer  1 
The  Public  are  Respectfully  Invited. 

THOMAS  M.  GROVES, 
5ccj  Washington  street.  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 


TTEADQUARTERS 

For  the  napofacturc  of  all  kinds  of 
BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLAGS,  HANNF.RS 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

B.  PASQUALE, 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 

San  Francisco. 


I  CHI  BAN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


glCHARDS  cS:  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Spanish  Queen  Olives,  Indian  Chutnies, 

Lucca  Salad  Oils,  Metz  Crystalized  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies,    Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fly's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat1; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  Of  Japanese  Uncoi/irkd  Tk.\ 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


)ALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  IB 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


pALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY. 


OFFICE  315  MARKET  STREET. 

REFINERY. ..EIGHTH  AND  BRANNAN. 


CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best — always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DeLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office:  206  &  208  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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M.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 


SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
121  and  123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  Ural  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor ; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


THE  STANDARD  SILK  OF  THE 

1  WORLD. 

YATES  &  CONKLIN,  Agents, 

13  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PUREST    SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

L  THE  WORLD.  Equal  to  any  imported.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD   TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY   &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


PvPHIR    SILVER    MINING f  COM- 

\J  PANY. 

Location  of  prim  ipal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Distiict, 
Storey  county,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  47)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  office  of  the  company,  room  15,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SIXTH  DAY  OF  MAY,  a.  p.  1884,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MON- 
DAY, trie  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  a.  u.  1884,  to  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.     E.  B.  HOLM  ES,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  15,  Nevada  Blcck,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ANDES   SILVER    MINING  COM- 

ri  PANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  tha  15th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No. 24*  of  Twenty-five  Cents  pershare  was  revied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  NINETEENTH  119th)  DAY 
OF  MAY,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the  NINTH  (9th)  day 
of  JUNE,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

BUTLER  BURRIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  county, 

Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  winch  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  FRIDAY,  the  TWENTY-THIRD  (23d)  DAY 
OF  MAY,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  THURSDAY,  the  TWELFTH 
DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advert ising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  

TAMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BKOKER  AND  GENERAL 
J  AGENT, 

Stockton,  Cala. 

Money  loaned  and  investments  made  for  non-residents. 
Business  locations  negotiated ;  farms,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards  for  sale.  Notary  Public.  References — Pickens 
&  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agent.,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Bank,  Stockton. 
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and  good.'  That's  what  I  was  saying,  Persiflage,  when 
you  saw  me.  His  ungrateful  conduct  is  breaking  her 
heart  as  well  as  mine." 

I  confess  that  I  was  moved.  The  fact  is  that  about  a 
year  ago  my  friend  Quirk  went  silly  over  a  school-girl  of 
seventeen  and  married  her,  after  divorcing  his  old  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  for  thirty  years  and  more.  His 
anger  at  his  son's  neglect  of  the  lonely  old  lady  showed 
that  he  has  a  kind  heart,  and  I  took  him  to  dinner  with 
me,  and  calmed  and  consoled  him  with  religious  conversa- 
tion. Ah,  the  heedless  selfishness  of  youth !  I  shall  give 
the  heartless  lad  a  talking  to  myself  when  I  meet  him. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


I  found  myself  in  a  parlor  a  few  evenings  ago  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  lovely  young  creatures,  all  taking 
me  to  task  with  great  animation  for  daring  to  assert  in 
these  columns  that  women  have  not  as  much  gray  matter 
in  their  brains  as  ourselves,  and  are  therefore  our  inferiors 
mentally. 

"  My  dears,"  I  said,  "  if  you'll  measure  my  head  and 
then  your  own,  you  will  see  that  even  in  quantity  as  well 
as  in  quality  I  am  in  advance  of  you." 

"Oh,  yes;  but  every  man  isn't  a  Persiflage,"  pouted 
one. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story,"  I  said  There  were  cries 
of  delight,  for  my  powers  as  a  raconteur  are  well  known. 
"  One  evening  about  a  dozen  years  since  I  entered  an 
Oakland  drawing-room,  and  found  myself  alone  with  a 
very  handsome  young  lady,  who  was  beautifully  dressed. 
She  had  her  hand  to  her  ear,  and  was  crying  bitterly.  I 
was  alarmed,  and  asked  what  the  matter  was.  She 
sobbed  out  brokenly  that  she  had  lost  one  of  her  ear- 
rings. This  tearful  girl  was  Phcebe  Couzzins,  the  famous 
lady  lawyer.  Now,  my  dears,"  I  went  on,  "  fancy  a  man- 
lawyer  doing  such  a  thing.  Picture,  if  you  can,  General 
Barnes  sobbing  over  the  loss  of  hi^  ring,  or  Judge  Tyler 
weeping  over  a  missing  scarf-pin,  or  Judge  Sullivan  go- 
ing into  hysterics  because  some  one  had  nipped  his  cigar- 
case.  It's  all  in  the  gray  matter,  my  dears,  all  in  the 
gray  matter." 

So  saying  I  bowed,  and  offering  my  arm  to  the  young 
lady  who  had  justly  observed  that  every  man  isn't  a  Per- 
siflage, strolled  away  from  the  subdued  group  of  beauties. 
I  found  my  companion  unusually  intelligent,  for  a 
woman,  and  a  surprisingly  good  listener— which  few  of  the 
secondary  sex  are,  by  the  way. 


I  came  very  near  caning  a  rascally  conductor  on  a  Cali- 
fornia street  cable-car  on  Tuesday.  My  distinguished 
friend  Charles  Crocker,  Esq.,  asked  me  up  to  his  mansion 
to  lunch  with  him.  We  were  the  only  passengers,  and 
Mr.  Crocker,  who  is  noted  as  an  art  connoisseur,  was 
giving  me  his  opinion  of  the  Art  Association's  exhibition, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  talking  and  made  a  dive  for 
the  floor.  At  the  same  instant  I  did  likewise.  The  fact 
is,  we  simultaneously  caught  sight  of  a  five-dollar  piece  in 
one  of  the  little  open  squares  of  the  flooring.  I  reached 
it  first,  and  discovered  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  gilded 
nickel,  and  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  car  at  that. 
The  yells  of  coarse  laughter  which  came  from  the  con- 
ductor enabled  me  to  perceive  instantly  that  we  were  the 
victims  of  a  low  practical  joke.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
drub  him  soundly,  but  my  attention  was  diverted  from 
the  varlet  by  the  singular  plight  of  my  distinguished 
friend  Crocker.  It  seems  that  he  had  gone  head  fore- 
most against  the  opposite  seat,  and  so  driven  his  silk  hat 
down  over  his  face.  He  was  tugging  furiously  at  the 
ruined  tile,  but  it  would  not  come  up,  his  chin  having 
got  above  the  stiff  brim.  He  swore  with  great  violence,  in 
a  muffled  voice  inside  the  hat.  I  was  obliged  to  cut  the 
brim  off  with  my  penknife  before  I  could  unmask  him. 
My  gloves  were  completely  ruined,  and  my  lavender 
trowsers  hopelessly  soiled  at  the  knees.  We  have  had  the 
scoundrel  of  a  conductor  discharged,  in  spite  of  a  cow- 
ardly whimpering  plea  that  he  made  about  a  wife  and  the 
usual  preposterous  number  of  children. 


was  surprised  and  sorry  to  see— they  both  burst  out  with 
"  Oh,  thank  you  for  your  trouble  ever  so  much,  Mr.  Per- 
siflage ! " 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  I  responded  gallantly,  "  the  fact 
is,  ladies,  that  I  see  so  little  of  rural  scenes,  that  I'm  glad 
of  any  chance  to  get  a  sniff  of  country  air,"  and  raising 
my  hat  I  left  them,  humming  a  bit  from  "  II  Trovatore." 
On  Thursday  afternoon  I  saw  the  two  girls  coming  along 
Kearny,  and  thinking  to  make  them  happy  by  my  recog- 
nition, I  approached,  hat  in  hand,  and  smiling  with  my 
customary  condescension.  Hang  me  if  they  didn't  put 
their  noses  in  the  air  and  sweep  by  me,  giving  me  the  cut 
direct!  Queer  creatures,  queer  creatures.  And  dcucedly 
ungrateful,  too. 

Last  Sunday  I  visited  the  Redfloods  at  San  Rafael. 
The  Major  and  I  have  known  each  other  for  years.  His 
wife  is  a  charming  lady,  and  moves  in  the  highest  circles. 
When  we  had  sat  down  to  lunch  I  looked  around  and 

asked : 

"  Where's  your  young  lady  friend?  " 
"What  young  lady  friend?"  inquired  Mrs.  Redflood, 
surprised. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  the  one  that's  visiting  you." 
"  There's  no  one  visiting  me." 

"  That's  queer,"  said  I,  drawing  Tuesday's  Call  from 
my  pocket  (I  always  carry  it  with  me)  and  reading  the 
following  paragraph  : 

Miss  Tessie  McBride  has  departed  for  San  Rafael,  where  she 
will  be  one  of  Mrs.  Major  Rednood's  family  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Redflood  burst  out  laughing.  "  Why,"  cried  she, 
"  it's  my  new  servant  girl,  as  I  live!" 

I  have  learned  since  that  Joe  Irwin,  the  Call's  society 
editor,  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  haul  ton  to  the  fact  in  this  public  man- 
ner in  the  hope  that  united  action  may  be  taken  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.    I  really  didn't  think  it  of  Irwin. 


Yesterday,  on  Kearny  street,  I  saw  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  eminent  at  the  bar,  shaking  his  fist  under  the 
nose  of  his  son,  a  strapping  young  fellow  of  twenty-three. 
The  lad  grew  very  red  and  angry,  but  controlled  himself, 
and  turning  suddenly  walked  off.  My  old  friend  stood 
looking  after  his  boy  in  a  ferocious  fashion. 

"  Why,  Quirk,  what's  the  matter?"  I  asked  with  con- 
cern. 

" How  do,  Persiflage,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand ;  "let's 
go  and  get  a  drink;  I  feel  shaken.  Why  was  I  quarreling 
with  my  son?"  he  cried,  as  our  refreshment  was  being 
prepared.  "Because  he's  a  brute,  begad,  and  neglects 
his  mother.  'What  d'ye  mean?'  I  was  saying  to  him 
when  you  saw  me  shaking  my  fist  at  him,  '  what  d'ye  mean 
by  not  going  oftener  to  see  your  poor  old  mother  that's 
been  a  slave  to  you,  and  loves  the  ground  you  walk  on, 
by  heaven  !  She's  the  best  of  women,  you  young  ingratc. 
What  d'ye  mean  by  not  showing  her  that  you're  grateful  ? 
You'll  never  meet  another  woman  as  faithful  and  kind 


Yesterday,  while  1  was  strolling  past  the  Baldwin,  a 
tall,  anxious  man  hurried  by,  as  if  going  to  a  fire.  It  was 
my  friend  L.  P.  Drexlcr,  who  is  a  millionaire,  though  he 
doesn't  look  like  one  nearly  as  much  as  I  do.  I  never 
see  him  but  I  think  of  an  incident  that  occurred  at  Reno 
one  night  four  years  ago.  I  was  chatting  with  Colonel 
Fair,  in  his  private  car ;  he  was  on  his  way  home  to  San 
Francisco  from  New  York.  A  fine,  open-natured  man  is 
Colonel  Fair,  one  in  whom  you  naturally  trust.  A  party 
of  Democrats  from  Virginia  City  came  in,  and  formally 
requested  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senatorship. 
While  the  Colonel  was  conferring  with  them  Dick  Dey 
came  up  and  said  Mr.  Drexler  was  outside  and  would  like 
to  pay  his  respects. 

"Who?"  asked  the  Colonel,  scowling. 

"  Mr.  Drexler,  sir." 

«' I  wonder,"  said  the  Colonel,  reddening  with  anger, 
"what  that  blanked  blanked  blank  wants  to  see  me  for?" 
Then  after  a  pause  he  added,  resignedly,  "  Well,  tell  the 
blanked  blanked  blank  to  come  in." 

In  a  moment  my  friend  Drexler  entered,  and  my  friend 
Fair  ran  up  to  him,  and  grasping  both  his  hands  shook 
them  hard  as  he  cried  out  joyously  : 

"Ah,  Drcx,  me  boy,  how  d'ye  do,  how  d'ye  do!" 

I  never  saw  a  more  affecting  meeting  of  old  friends  in 
my  life.   

Few  men,  I  can  say  without  vanity,  understand  women 
as  well  as  I  do,  but  nevertheless  I  own  frankly  that  their 
ways  puzzle  even  me  sometimes.  Last  Sunday  night 
while  I  was  over  at  San  Rafael  visiting  my  friend  Major 
Redflood,  two  charming  young  ladies  called,  and  when 
they  were  going  Mrs.  Redflood  asked  me  to  see  them 
home— the  Major  being  in  hock  with  the  gout.  I  gave 
the  sweet  creatures  an  arm  apiece,  and  chatted  with  them 
affably  as  we  walked  along  the  lovely  moonlit  rural  roads. 
On  leaving  them  at  their  door— a  rather  humble  on.-,  I 


My  friend  Pixley  and  I  were  engaged  in  a  literary  con- 
versation at  the  club  the  other  afternoon,  and  he  said  his 
favorite  poet  was  Dan  O'Connell.  "  What  I  particularly 
admire  about  his  poetry,"  remarked  Mr.  Pixley,  "  is  the 
rymth." 

"  The  what?"  I  asked. 
"The  rymth,"  he  said. 

"The  rhythm,  you  mean,"  I  suggested  in  my  usual 
polite  way.    "  There's  no  such  word  as  rymth." 

"  Nonsense ,"  cried  Mr.  Pixley.  "  Your  wits  are  wan- 
dering, Persiflage.  I've  used  the  word  a  thousand  times 
a  year  from  my  youth  up." 

"  Nevertheless,  there's  no  such  word  as  rymth,"  I  in- 
sisted. 

My  friend  Pixley  sprang  up  impatiently  and  walked 
confidently  to  the  dictionary.  When  he'd  run  over  the 
r's  and  searche'd  the  appendix,  he  rubbed  his  forehead 
and  said,  in  a  dazed  way : 

■"  My  God,  has  Webster  overlooked  that  word?" 

Then  he  asked  me  to  treat  on  the  joke,  which,  by  Jove, 
I  declined  to  do,  and  he  went  off  sour. 


"  Persiflage,"  said  my  eminent  fellow-journalist  Judge 
Grcathouse,  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Baldwin  bar, 
as  he  fished  the  ice  from  his  glass  and  held  it  against  the 
back  of  his  head,  "  Persiflage,  have  you  noticed  that  my 
editorials  in  the  Examiner  have  of  late  been  more  calm 
and  judicial  in  tone  than  formerly?  Ah,  I  thought  you 
had.  It's  owing  to  this  ice  scheme  of  mine.  I  find  that 
it  retards  cerebral  action — reduces  the  speed  of  my  intel- 
lection, as  I  might  say.  When  your  brain  becomes  too 
active,  try  it.  I  believe  that  this  simple  little  discovery 
will  add  ten  years  to  my  life." 


I  regret  to  see  it  stated  that  my  old  friend  James  Phelan 
is  losing  his  wits.  Few  besides  myself  know  the  cause  of 
his  brain  trouble.  In  early  days,  up  in  Mariposa  county, 
Mr.  Phelan,  while  prospecting,  encountered  a  grizzly 
bear,  and  it  became  necessary  to  replace  a  piece  of  Mr. 
Phelan's  skull  with  a  silver  plate.  I  presume  that  my 
friend  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  realize  on 
this  plate.  Persiflage. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM. 

BY  H.  N.  CLEMENT. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  inland  transportation  of  the  United 
States,  England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  was  expens- 
ive, slow  and  inconsiderable  in  amount;  but  its  price 
was  regulated  by  the  law  of  competition.  To-day  it  is 
cheap,  rapid  and  inestimable  in  amount ;  but  its  price  is 
dictated  by  great  corporate  transportation  companies, 
which  are  in  their  essential  attributes  monopolies. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  more  rare  fruits  of  commerce  were 
enjoyed  alone  by  those  who  dwelt  along  the  sea  coasts  or 
on  the  banks  of  navigable  streams.  To-day  the  highest 
luxuries  and  greatest  conveniencies  of  life  are  carried  to 
the  smallest  hamlets  and  most  remote  villages  of  the 
interior. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  inland  highways  and  public  roads 
were  laboriously  trudged  over  by  the  tired  horse  bearing 
his  fatigued  rider,  or  the  patient  ox  drawing  his  heavy 
load.  To-day  the  earth  is  literally  ribbed  with  highways 
of  steel,  upon  which  the  tireless  iron  steed  swiftly  draws 
the  freight  of  heavily  laden  ships,  or  with  lightning  speed 
conveys  the  luxurious  traveler  to  his  destination  in  vehi- 
cles rivaling  the  splendor  of  palaces. 

This  wonderful  transformation  has  also  wrought  a 
change  in  the  habits,  thought  and  structure  of  modern 
society — a  change  that  has  environed  us  with  a  net-work 
of  conveniences  and  luxuries  that  render  it  impossible  for 
us  to  return  to  our  primitive  methods  of  life. 

What  is  the  result  ?  The  railroads  were  first  conve- 
nient, then  necessary,  then  powerful,  and  finally  danger- 
ous. We  have  awakened  at  the  end  of  a  half-century  to 
find  that  while  they  have  been  our  benefactors  we  have 
unconsciously  become  their  slaves. 

In  1830  the  first  railroad  was  constructed  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester— a  distance  of  32  miles — and 
was  justly  celebrated  as  the  greatest  engineering  feat  of 
modern  times.  To-day  there  are  enough  railroads  in 
America  alone  to  five  times  girdle  the  earth.  There  are 
completed  and  projected  over  130,000  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States.  These  roads  are  alleged  to  have  cost 
the  fabulous  sum  of  $4,112,367,176.  Their  gross  annual 
earnings  were  in  1880  $580,450,594,  which,  after  deduct- 
ing $352,800,120  as  expenses  of  transportation,  left  a  net 
profit  to  their  owners  of  $227,650,470. 

Not  only  in  America,  but  in  England  and  in  all  the 
civil i/ed  portions  of  the  earth,  has  this  amazing  net-work 
of  railroads  become  woven  into  the  woof  of  our  modern  civ- 
ilization, usurping  all  the  important  functions  of  the  high- 
way, elevating  and  enlarging  those  functions  by  adding 
swift  wings  to  locomotion,  increasing  the  travel  and  traffic 
of  the  world  a  million  fold— thus  incidentally  enlarging  the 
scope  of  human  action,  widening  the  expanse  of  mental 
vision,  quickening  the  pulse  of  commercial  and  industrial 
life,  offering  higher  rewards  to  mechanical  skill,  higher 
honors  to  scholarly  attainments,  brighter  laurels  to  lite- 
rary and  artistic  accomplishments,  and  stimulating  beyond 
all  iarallel  in  history  the  intellectual  activity  of  mankind. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  then,  that  the  time-honored 
rules  applicable  to  the  hoof-beaten  highways  of  former 
times,  the  ancient  duties  and  liabilities  incident  to  the 
hauling  of  freight  and  the  carrying  of  passengers  by  prim- 
itive methods,  the  narrow-contracted  usages  and  customs 
of  merchants  in  their  meager  dealings  under  such  anti- 
quated systems  of  trade,  and  the  simple  and  rudimentary 
codes  of  laws  by  which  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  ancient 
traffic  were  adjusted,  would  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
have  to  relax,  tighten,  or  give  way  altogether  before  the 
vast,  mighty  and  complicated  system  of  transportation  in- 
augurated by  the  construction  of  railroads. 

1  need  not  remark  that  any  single  private  enterprise  or 
business,  of  whatever  nature,  capable  of  exercising  such  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of 
mankind  and  causing  such  marked  and  rapid  changes  in 
the  structure  of  society,  must  necessarily  present  many 
grave  and  weighty  political  problems  for  solution. 

The  railroads  constitute  this  great,  ne,w  innovating  force 
which  is  disturbing  and  re-adjusting  the  industrial  affairs 
of  the  world.  They  have  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  outlying  villages  and  the  tillers  of  the  virgin  fields  of 
the  farthest  interior  the  splendid  favor  of  swift  passage 
and  cheap  freight;  but  in  conferring  this  benefit  upon  one 
section  they  necessarily  confer  it  upon  others  by  opening 
up  new  fields,  developing  still  other  sections,  enlarging 
the  area  of  agriculture,  increasing  the  production  of  com- 
modities and  creating  competition  between  producers 
themselves,  whereby  produce  becomes  cheap  in  propor- 
tion to  freights;  so  that  the  cheap  freights  of  modern 
railroads  have  in  some  instances  been  as  oppressive  and 
burdensome,  and  far  more  fluctuating,  than  the  trans- 
portation of  former  times. 

Then  again,  while  the  railroads  have  pushed  their  iron 
tracks  into  hitherto  unknown  and  undeveloped  regions,  and 
furnished  an  outlet  and  a  market  to  their  land-locked  in- 
habitants, they  have  made  the  people  of  those  regions 
their  subjects  and  their  dependents  as  completely  as  if 
they  enjoyed  the  rL.ht  of  sovereignty,  and  they  have 
sometimes  exacted  contributions  from  the  citizens  along 
their  lines  as  ruthlessly  and  with  far  less  formality  than 
the  veriest  despot  would  levy  taxes. 

Their  power  over  the  regions  lying  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  their  lines  of  track  arises,  as  may  readily  be 


seen,  from  the  fact  that  railroads  seldom  run  side  by  side. 
The  very  immensity  of  the  capital  required  to  construct 
them,  the  magnitude  of  ^the  undertaking,  the  certainty 
that  a  duplicate  road  involves  the  expenditure  of  double 
the  capital  from  which  to  draw  one-half  of  the  profits, 
deters  capitalists  from  engaging  in  such  doubtful  enter- 
prises. The  result  is  that  while  two  or  more  trunk  lines 
frequency  terminate  at  common  points,  they  are  careful 
to  diverge  as  far  as  possible  at  all  other  points,  in  order  to 
secure  the  monopoly  and  control  of  as  much  intermediary 
traffic  as  possible. 

It  is  in  the  completeness  of  the  dominion  which  the 
railroads  have  obtained  over  the  entire  system  of  inland 
transportation,  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  great 
wealth-producing  regions  of  the  interior  upon  the  facili- 
ties they  furnish  for  carrying  their  staples  to  market,  and 
the  control  which  they  thus  have  over  the  fortunes  and 
destinies  of  vast  masses  of  people  scattered  over  broad 
states  and  wide  territories,  that  their  power  has  been  most 
realized  and  felt. 

Let  me  sketch  in  a  homely  way  some  of  the  better  at- 
tested grievances  that  have  been  complained  of  by  those 
who  deal  directly  with,  or  are  dependent  upon,  the  rail- 
roads : 

( a.)  A  pooling  combination  between  trunk  lines  termi- 
nating at  some  central  inland  metropolis  (as,  for  instance, 
at  Chicago)  to  which  the  produce  of  the  millions  of  hard- 
working farmers  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  has  been  hopefully  consigned,  re- 
sults in  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for  rise  in  the  price  of 
freight  (a  few  cents  on  each  bushel  of  grain  or  hundred- 
weight of  pork).  The  farmers  find  themselves  bereft  of 
the  meager  profits  upon  which  they  had  depended  to  make 
their  annual  purchases.  The  railroads,  by  the  simple 
process  of  combining,  increasing  freight  and  pooling  their 
profits,  substantially  levy  a  tax  of  millions  of  dollars  upon 
the  people  of  the  six  great  western  states  named;  the 
principal  owners  of  the  great  monopolies  become  railroad 
kings  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  while  the  helpless,  dis- 
satisfied, angry  farmers  become  wild  and  rabid  "  grang- 
ers." 

(b.)  A  simple-minded  country  merchant  residing  and 
d'ling  business  at  a  way-station  between  two  grand  ter- 
minal points  (as,  for  instance,  at  Reno,  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco),  learning  that  there  is  competi- 
tion in  freight  between  these  points,  innocently  ships  a 
car-load  of  freight  consisting  of  his  annual  purchase  to 
San  Francisco  at  through  rates,  and  congratulates  him- 
self that  he  has  at  last  obtained  a  great  reduction  through 
railroad  competition.  After  it  has  been  forwarded,  he 
casually  informs  the  railroad  officials  that  he  would  like 
to  have  his  car  dropped  off  at  his  own  station  (Reno). 
To  his  surprise  and  indignation  he  finds  that  there  is  a 
rule  prohibiting  its  withdrawal  from  the  road  until  it 
reaches  its  final  destination,  and  that  if  by  an  especial 
favor  to  him  it  is  withdrawn  he  must  pay  the  extra  freight 
at  local  rates  back  from  the  terminal  point  (San  Fran- 
cisco) to  his  own  station  (Reno)  for  not  having  it  hauled 
to  its  final  destination.  This  man  becomes  thereafter  a 
violent  "anti-monopolist,"  and  gets  himself  elected  to 
Congress,  where  he  thinks  he  can  "  cinch  "  the  railroads. 

(c.)  A  wild  and  angry  spasm  of  competition  takes  place 
between  rival  lines  of  road  between  two  common  terminal 
points  (on  through  freights,  not  on  local).  Tariff  rates  be- 
come so  low  that  enormous  shipments  of  commodities  are 
crowded  upon  the  market,  prices  are  broken  down,  and 
myriads  of  legitimately  conducted  enterprises  are  ruined 
and  honestly  acquired  fortunes  swept  away.  The  victims 
of  these  giant  combats  being  "  soreheads,"  uniformly  be- 
come "  anti-monopolists." 

(d.)  A  farmer  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  discovers  by 
diligent  labor  and  research  that  his  land  is  adapted  to  a 
better  crop  than  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  raising.  He 
produces  beans,  flax,  or  some  other  commodity  of  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  value.  In  lieu  of  one  hundred 
sacks  of  wheat  or  potatoes  the  farmer  takes  to  the  rail- 
road station  his  new  crop,  equally  portable  and  conve- 
nient for  transportation.  The  railroad  inquisitor  demands 
a  higher  price  and  fixes  a  higher  rate  of  tariff  upon  the 
new  commodity,  based  upon  the  enhanced  profit  accru- 
ing to  the  farmer  by  the  change  of  his  crop,  and  not 
upon  any  additional  trouble,  risk  or  danger  in  the  affreight- 
ment. 

(e.)  Again,  a  secret  discrimination  is  made  in  favor  of 
some  large  and  prominent  shipper,  as  against  all  others 
whose  consignments  are  small  and  insignificant.  A  cor- 
rupt bargain  is  made  between  the  railroad  and  such 
favored  shipper  that  his  freight  shall  be  carried  at  rates 
that  give  him  a  monopoly  of  the  market.  The  result  is 
that  the  favored  shipper  becomes  rich,  powerful  and  prcr- 
portionately  impudent.  After  impoverishing  and  ruining 
all  his  competitors,  he  becomes  a  giant  monopolist  him- 
self, turns  upon  his  former  ally  and  confederate  and  dic- 
tates terms  to  him,  and  even  constructs  and  adopts  new 
and  improved  methods  of  his  own  for  conveying  his  com- 
modity to  market.  This  is  the  history  of  the  conspiracy 
between  the  railroads  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
whereby  thousands  of  honest  competitive  industries  were 
squelched  and  thousands  of  innocent  men  ruined,  in 
order  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  should  flourish  and 
become  a  mighty  and  oppressive  monopoly. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by 
those  who  b*V3  felt  the  strong  hand  of  the  railroads. 


They  serve  to  illustrate  the  gigantic  character  of  the 
wrongs  they  are  capable  of  perpetrating,  the  tremendous 
power  for  mischief  which  they  possess,  the  wide-spread 
and  mighty  influence  for  evil  which  they  are  capable  of 
exerting  over  the  industries  of  vast  regions  and  the  for- 
tunes of  great  multitudes.  During  the  fifty  years  in  which 
they  have  woven  around  us  the  net-work  of  their  power 
we  have  been  taught  a  few  of  their  habits  and  peculiari- 
ties.   We  have  learned : 

1 .  That  by  reason  of  the  very  immensity  of  the  cost  of 
their  construction  the  railroads  constitute  a  substantial 
monopoly,  as  to  all  territory  lying  immediately  contiguous 
to  their  lines  of  track,  and  are  not  amenable  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  competition. 

2.  That  they  never  compete  unless  they  fail  to  com- 
bine. 

3.  That  when  they  do  compete,  it  is  only  as  between 
intersecting  or  terminal  points,  and  never  as  to  interme- 
diary points  or  way  stations. 

4.  That  when  they  are  aroused  to  combat  with  their 
rivals,  they  are  like  Samsons  who  lay  hold  of  the  indus- 
trial pillars  of  states  and  crush  vast  multitudes  in  the  mad- 
ness of  their  strife. 

5.  That  whatever  losses  they  sustain  in  these  mad 
competitive  combats  between  terminal  or  competitive 
points  they  never  fail  to  make  good  by  increasing  the 
tariff  along  the  monopoly  or  intermediary  portions  of  their 
lines. 

6.  That  by  making  corrupt  bargains  for  special  rates 
with  favored  shippers  at  monopoly  points  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  enrich  or  empoverish,  to  build  up  or 
destroy,  such  men  or  such  industries  as  they  may  see  fit. 

7.  That  their  long  lines  of  track,  extending  through 
state  after  state  until  their  corporate  existence  becomes 
national,  together  with  their  fabulous  aggregations  of 
capital,  give  them  such  power  and  influence  that  they 
override  state  enactments,  corrupt  or  dictate  to  legisla- 
tures, defy  courts,  baffle  juries,  outwit  the  people  and 
snap  their  corporate  fingers  in  the  face  of  public  opinion. 

When  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  people,  through 
their  legislatures,  to  devise  laws  by  which  these  irregulari- 
ties, discriminations  and  wrongs  shall  be  prevented,  the 
railroads  are  ever  present,  with  the  best  brains  of  modern 
times  in  their  service,  constituting  a  powerful  and  efficient 
lobby,  ready  with  winning  words  or  with  "solid  argu- 
ments" to  prove  that  these  seeming  wrongs  are  mere 
irregularities  which  will  ultimately  right  themselves;  that 
they  are  but  a  part  of  the  usual  friction  accompanying 
the  introduction  of  all  new  and  improved  methods  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  introduction  of  the  spinning-jenny),  and 
that  "an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  interests  will 
always  compel  managers  of  railroads  to  have  due  regard 
to  the  general  advantage  of  the  public." 

In  spite  of  all  such  arguments  laws  have  been  passed 
in  England  and  in  many  of  our  own  states  intended  to  fix 
the  price  of  freights  and  fares  and  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion. Those  enacted  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin,  known  as  the  "Granger  laws,"  have  attracted 
the  most  widespread  attention  in  this  country.  These 
laws  in  due  time  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  legal  railroad- 
hosts  arraved  against  them,  and  their  validity  and  con- 
stitutionality were  established  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  In  other  states  (notably  in  Massachusetts) 
boards  or  commissioners  were  appointed  to  study  the  sub- 
ject and  make  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature.  And  in 
still  others  (notably  in  California)  constitutional  enact- 
ments were  adopted  relegating  the  whole  subject  to  com- 
missioners, to  enforce  such  measures  concerning  rates  of 
freight  and  fares  as  they  should  in  their  wisdom  see  fit  to 
adopt. 

What  has  been  the  result  ? 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  his  book  entitled  "  Rail- 
roads, their  Origin  and  Problems,"  embodies  the  result 
of  his  study  of  the  subject  of  railroad  transportation  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  that  he  was  a  Railroad  Commissioner 
of  Massachusetts.  He  states  with  judicial  fairness  the 
problems  arising  out  of  them,  so  far  at  he  thought  them 
capable  of  statement  at  the  time  he  wrote,  in  1878.  He 
says  that  in  Great  Britain  the  period  of  meddlesome  and 
restrictive  legislation  is  over,  and  after  forty  years  of  ex- 
periments, agitations  and  voluminous  legislation  regula- 
ting competition,  fixing  maximum  rates  of  tariff  (covering 
thirty-three  hundred  statutes  and  costing  eighty  millions 
of  pounds  to  the  railroads)  it  has  at  last  settled  down  to 
the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire. 

Mr.  Adams's  work  is  not,  nor  does  it  purport  to  be,  a 
work  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  which 
it  so  fully  states.  His  book  is  a  reservoir  of  facts — valu- 
able facts— industriously  ascertained,  well  selected,  com- 
pactly marshaled  and  accurately  stated.  It  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  railroads;  of  their  furious  battles  of  competi- 
tion and  subsequent  amalgamation;  of  the  causes  and 
excuses  for  their  tariff  discriminations  and  the  results  of 
such  attempts  as  have  been  made  to  regulate  and  equal- 
ize them ;  of  the  various  and  characteristic  methods  of 
dealing  with  them  in  different  countries;  of  their  parlia- 
mentary struggles  in  England  and  their  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial struggles  in  America  to  maintain  their  independence 
of  government  control ;  "and  finally,  of  the  status  of  rail- 
road legislation  and  the  policy  now  pursued  in  regard  to 
controlling  and  owning  them  in  Belgium,  Prussia,  France, 
England  and  America. 

Mr.  Adams  does  not  venture  one  step  beyond  actual 
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results.  He  is  eminently  a  practical  man  who  has  little 
faith  in  mere  theories.    He  says : 

No  comprehensive  solution  of  the  American  railroad  problem 
need  however  now  or  at  anytime  be  anticipated  from  action  of 
the  government.  The  statesman,  no  matter  how  sagacious  he 
may  be,  cannot  build  with  the  materials  he  finds  ready  for  his 
hand.  He  cannot  call  things  into  existence,  nor  indeed  can  he 
greatly  hasten  their  growth.  So  lar  as  the  railroad  system  of  this 
country  is  concerned  in  its  relations  to  the  government  every- 
thing is  as  yet  clearly  in  the  formative  condition.  Nothing  is 
ripe.  That  system  is  now,  with  far  greater  force  and  activity 
than  ever  before,  itself  shaping  all  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomical conditions  which  surround  it.  The  final  result  is  prob- 
ably yet  quite  remote,  and  will  be  reached  only  by  degrees.  When 
it  comes,  also,  it  will  assuredly  work  itself  out;  probably  in  a 
very  commonplace  way. 

And  indeed,  what  can  we  say  we  have  accomplished 
in  America?  When  the  validity  of  the  "Granger  laws" 
had  been  finally  established,  and  the  people  of  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
the  practical  question  of  regulating  freights  and  fares,  they 
found  they  had  after  all  gained  but  a  barren  victory ;  that 
the  railroads  were  too  vast  and  far-reaching  to  be  meas- 
ured and  controlled  by  the  puny  statutes  of  a  single  state ; 
that  they  must  invoke  some  more  potent  authority  than  a 
state  Legislature. 

Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
February,  1882,  has  ably  set  forth  the  reasons  why  state 
tariff  laws  have  proved  futile.    He  says: 

These  tariff  enactments  may  have  the  questionable  advantage 
of  protecting  citizens  against  discrimination  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum—a slight  protection  only  against  discrimination,  as  the 
maximum  rate  will  still  be  far  above  the  rate  obtainable  at  com- 
peting points.  They  have  the  unquestionable  disadvantage  of  ruin- 
ing the  railroads  within  the  state  by  subjecting  them  to  an  unequal 
show  with  railroad  companies  beyond  the  state  line,  and  thus  ruin- 
ing the  citizen  just  as  he  imagines  himself  protected.  Of  course, 
the  authority  of  the  state  stops  at  the  state  boundary  line.  The 
roads  extend  beyond  through  other  states  to  competing  points. 
At  the  competing  points  competition  is  not  limited  by  the  ques- 
tion of  cost.  There  the  companies  are  forced  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  can — sometimes  far  below  the  cost  of  transportation. 
If  the  state  fixes  a  maximum  rate  between  monopoly  points,  the 
railroads  are  cut  off  from  offsetting  or  making  good  their  losses 
on  competing  points,  and  ruin  is  the  consequence. 

Thus  both  experience  and  logic  teach  us  that  our 
remedy  for  railroad  tyranny  does  not  lie  in  formulating 
weak  and  ineffective  tariff  laws — in  trying  to  enforce  ill- 
considered  schedule  rates  for  freights  and  fares.  The 
English  Parliament,  after  forty  years  of  such  legislation, 
has  abandoned  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  is  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  United 
States  who  has  given  the  subject  a  thorough,  patient, 
scientific  investigation — spending  some  years  in  Europe 
studying  the  English,  Belgian,  French,  German  and 
Bavarian  systems  of  railroad  management — is  forced  to 
admit  that  "  the  laws  (passed  in  this  country)  intended  to 
abstractly  solve  the  difficulties  presented  have  been  mere 
copies — whether  intentional  or  not — of  similar  acts  long 
since  passed  elsewhere,  and  the  futility  of  which  is  denied 
by  no  one." 

What  have  we  accomplished  in  California?  What  have 
our  Railroad  Commissioners  accomplished?  Notoriously 
nothing.  They  have  doubtless  corrected  many  petty 
abuses;  but,  as  compared  with  the  sweeping  reforms  they 
were  expected  to  inaugurate,  what  they  have  done  seems 
absolutely  insignificant.  In  our  ignorance  and  passion 
we  created  them  and  imposed  upon  them  a  task  which 
has  baffled  the  skill,  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  world — trained  experts,  who  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  fitness,  capacity,  industry,  integrity  and 
deliberation.  What  have  our  Commissioners  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  except  inexperience,  declamation, 
prejudice  and  passion? 

'  The  brazen  confidence  with  which  our  new-fledged 
politicians,  freshly  hatched  from  some  cackling  political 
convention,  declaim  upon  the  simplicity  and  ease  by 
which  the  railroads  may  be  managed  and  controlled,  and 
the  righteous  indignation  with  which  they  denounce  the 
Commissioners  who  are  uniformly  "  bought  up"  by  the 
railroads,  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  conservatism 
born  of  abundant  knowledge  with  which  Mr.  Adams  en- 
ters upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Our  politicians 
are  like  the  distinguished  Senator  Logan  of  Illinois,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  devoted  six  weeks  to  the  study  of  the 
financial  problems  of  the  country  and  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  subject.  The  only  difference  is  that  very 
few  of  our  professional  politicians  ever  studied  six  weeks 
in  their  lives  on  any  subject. 

It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  fact  or  deceive  ourselves. 
The  railroads  cannot  be  "regulated"  by  tariff  enactments 
or  state  laws.  Nor  are  we  any  nearer  to  a  solution  when 
we  turn  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
enable  Congress  to  legislate  on  transportation  within 
the  states.  And  then  the  same  causes  which  have  ren- 
dered futile  the  enactments  of  the  Knglish  Parliament 
and  the  American  states  would  of  course  render  inopera- 
tive the  same  class  of  statutes  passed  by  Congress. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  case  stands : 

1.  The  railroads  are  admitted  to  be  a  mighty  power  in 
the  land,  capable  of  doing  infinite  mischief  and  perpetrating 
wholesale  wrongs  when  under  the  control  of  selfish,  cor- 
rupt and  wicked  men ;  that  their  managers  are  not  always 
governed  by  an  enlightened  view  of  their  own  self-inter- 
ests; that  just  so  long  as  men  are  greedy  for  wealth  and 
power,  just  so  long  will  railroads  discriminate  and  com- 
bine and  make  corrupt  bargains  and  unjust  charges;  that 
they  are  so  large  and  formidable  as  to  baffle  any  attempt 


at  mere  regulation;  and  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  competition  to  enable 
us  to  hope  that  they  will  regulate  themselves. 

2.  That  fifty  years'  experience  with  them  has  proven 
conclusively  that  all  laws  and  enactments  that  have  been 
passed  have  failed  to  regulate  them  or  keep  them  in 
control.  m 

If,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  railroads  will  not  regulate 
themselves,  and  the  law  cannot  regulate  them,  what  are 
we  going  to  do? 

I  answer  briefly  this :  We  must  adopt  heroic  treatment. 
The  railroads  must  be  owned  by  a  power  greater  than 
themselves — a  power  great  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
manage  and  control  them— the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  aggregate  capacity — the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Not  now.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon.  Weare 
not  prepared  for  such  a  monstrous  undertaking  as  yet.  But 
we  must  prepare  for  it.  If  the  government  does  not  own  the 
railroads,  the  railroads  will  own  the  government.  They 
aspire  even  now  to  manage  it.  Our  Representative, 
Judge  Wallace,  says  the  people  now  own  the  railroads. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Judge  is  premature.  How  can  the 
people  be  said  to  own  them  when  they  do  not  run  them 
or  manage  them?  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
real  and  merely  ostensible  ownership.  We  are  merely 
deceiving  ourselves  when  we  say  that  we  own  them 
and  at  the  same  time  know  we  do  not  own  them.  Chief 
Justice  Waite  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
went  as  far  as  the  most  advanced  advocates  of  railroad 
control  could  ask  when  he  held  that  just  so  far  as  a  cor- 
poration or  individual  devoted  his  property  to  a  public 
use,  just  that  far  the  public  has  the  right  to  control  it  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.  The  Chief  Justice  does  not 
hold  that  by  devoting  property  to  a  public  use  the  owner 
parts  with  the  title  to  it,  and  the  title  becomes  vested  in 
the  public.  Such  a  proposition  is  illogical  and  untenable, 
and  we  only  obscure  the  subject  by  dealing  in  false  terms. 

The  length  of  this  paper  forbids  my  elaborating  the 
scheme  of  government  ownership  of  railroads,  but  it  is 
an  admitted  fact  that  in  England  and  every  European 
government  the  tendency  is  toward  government  ownership. 


AN  IMPENDING  CONFLICT. 


BY  THEODORE  WILSON. 


The  next  stirring  of  the  great  deeps  of  the  American 
heart — the  next  great  rebellion — is  destined  to  be  a  social 
one.  There  are,  as  has  been  well  said,  too  many  men 
in  America  worth  from  five  to  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  and 
forty  million  dollars  using  their  wealth  in  a  manner  de- 
structive to  the  interests  of  civilization  and  of  liberty  for 
it  to  be  long  borne  by  a  people  accustomed  to  the  asser- 
tion of  equal  rights,  to  manhood  suffrage,  and  if  that  fail 
to  give  relief,  to  the  use  of  musket  and  sword.  Why  was 
it  that  a  million  of  men  laid  down  their  lives  on  hundreds 
of  stricken  fields?  Is  it  that  a  few  hundred  purse-proud 
and  wealth-swollen  nabobs  may  corrupt  the  fountains 
of  justice,  pollute  the  springs  of  legislation  and  trample 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  there  limp  through- 
out our  land  a  hundred  thousand  bullet-riddled  veterans? 
Were  gigantic  sacrifices  made,  and  was  a  land  draped 
in  mourning  in  order  that  fourscore  men,  distinguished 
above  their  fellows  only  by  their  greed,  their  selfishness 
and  brutal  vulgarity,  might  wiel^d  a  power  which  belongs 
to  \hc  people  alone? 

These  are  thoughts  that  are  passing  through  the  minds 
of  good  men,  good  citizens  and  lovers  of  republican  insti- 
tutions— men  determined  that  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  diabolical  governments  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  was  that  of  Carthage.  Its  aristocracy  was 
one  not  founded  upon  a  glorious  record  of  noble  deeds, 
but,  as  Aristotle  says,  it  was  there  thought  that  he  who 
would  undertake  a  public  charge  should  not  only  be  en- 
dowed with  eminent  qualities  but  should  also  be  mon- 
strously rich.  What  was  the  result?  While  its  patriots 
were  fighting  its  battles  abroad,  its  base  merchant  princes 
were  plotting  for  their  destruction  and  hatching  treason 
against  the  state  at  home.  Carthage  deserved  to  be  blot- 
ted out.    It  had  no  ritdit  to  live. 

Our  government  is  not  founded  upon  the  Carthagenian 
principle,  but  the  same  class  here  as  that  to  which  by  the 
constitution  of  Carthage  the  supreme  power  was  intrusted 
has,  in  a  characteristic  spirit,  practically  undertaken  the 
functions  of  government. 

The  voice  of  warning  in  different  quarters  is  raised.  It 
was  the  sad  fate  of  Cassandra,  upon  whom  the  gift  of 
foretelling  the  future  was  betowed  by  Apollo,  that  no  one 
believed  her  prophecy.  Her  warnings  were  ever  unwel- 
come and  discredited. 

The  writer  of  this  may  indulge  in  vaticinations  respect- 
ing the  future,  but  his  task  is  prim  ipally  confined  to 
pointing  out  the  wisdom  taught  by  the  past.  His  be  the 
task  to  pass  around  the  simulacrum  at  the  feast,  as  was 
done  in  days  of  old  in  Egypt :  "  At  all  the  feasts  of  the 
rich,  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  done  they  pass  around  a  bier 
upon  which  is  figured  a  corpse,  correctly  carved.  This 
they  show  to  all  the  company,  one  by  one,  saying,  '  Be- 
hold him  unto  whom  you  shall  be  like  when  dead;  drink 
now  w  hile  you  may  and  take  your  happiness.'  "-Herodotus. 


It  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion 
doubt;  but  then  the  guests  are  taught  a  lesson. 

Take  the  case  of  that  same  Egypt.  In  the  valley  ui 
the  Nile  arose  a  civilization  that  was  hoary  with  antiquity 
when  it  first  became  known  to  dwellers  in  other  lands. 
It  was  then  in  a  state  of  decadence;  internal  causes  of 
destruction  were  eating  out  his  heart.  It  was  a  land  which 
seemed  destined  by  nature  for  the  erection  of  monopolies 
and  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  as  Draper  remarks,  did 
agriculture  so  nearly  approach  the  condition  of  a  mathe- 
matical science  as  in  that  region ;  nowhere  were  the  re- 
sources of  nature  so  adapted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  overweaning,  overriding  power.  Asa  consequence, 
a  strong  government  took  direct  control  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  state,  perfected  and  operated  the  hydraulic 
apparatus  which  was  requisite  to  the  exploitation  in  gross 
of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  Little  by 
little  all  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  the 
monopolists.  The  date-palm  supplied  an  inexpensive 
food ;  the  warmth  of  the  climate  was  such  that  but  little 
covering  was  required  for  the  body ;  energy  seemed  to  be 
monopolized  by  the  selfish,  the  ambitious  and  the  greedy, 
and  power  was  finally  engrossed  by  those  whose  interest 
were  inimical  to  that  of  the  people.  The  people  became 
slaves;  they  became  in  the  past  what  the  fellaheen  are 
to-day,  and  supplied  the  place  assumed  by  machinery  in 
modern  times.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  per- 
ished in  building  the  pyramids  and  other  mighty  works. 
The  spirit  which  exacted  this  labor  was  a  natural  one.  So 
intense  was  the  monotony  of  the  plain,  so  unvaried  the 
appearance  of  the  landscape  that  man  longed  for  at  least 
the  semblance  of  the  great  inequalities  of  surface  which 
nature  with  lavish  hand  has  strewn  through  other  parts  of 
the  earth ;  and  thus,  in  a  titanic  though  impotent  pro- 
test against  the  parsimony  uf  nature,  those  monuments 
were  built  thirty-four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  None  but  a  despotic  state  could  have  erected 
them — none  but  a  commonwealth  where  the  life  of  the 
people  was  regarded  as  naught ;  none  but  one  where  flesh 
and  blood  were  infinitely  cheap,  would  have  thought  of 
them.  However,  after  life's  fitful  fever  Egypt  sleeps 
well.    It  is  a  rude  hand  that  would  awake  her. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  whole  Orient  is 
despotism.  The  peculiarities  of  the  climate  and  the 
wealth  and  abundance  of  nature  are  such  that  the  race 
has  lapsed  into  the  endurance  of  the  grossest  tyranny.  It 
is  only  in  lands  of  prodigious  activities  that  freedom  is 
appreciated  and  prevails.  Despotism  is  the  very  breath 
of  Oriental  life.  It  seems  as  if  the  only  persons  awake  in 
those  regions  are  they  who  have  designs  upon  the  life  of 
liberty;  who  welter  in  riches  while  thousands  die  by 
famine.  So  we  scan  the  whole  field  of  civilization  and 
see,  with  Mr.  George : 

Every  civilization  that  was  in  its  own  time  as  vigorous  and  ad- 
vancing as  ours  is  now  has  of  itself  come  to  a  stop.  Over  and 
over  again  art  has  declined,  learning  sunk,  power  waned,  popula- 
tion become  sparse,  until  the  people  who  had  built  great  temples 
and  mighty  cities,  turned  rivers  and  pierced  mountains,  cultivated 
the  earth  like  a  garden  and  introduced  the  utmost  refinement 
into  the  minute  affairs  of  lile,  remained  but  in  a  remnant  of 
squalid  barbarians  who  had  lost  even  the  memory  of  what  their 
ancestors  hail  done,  and  regarded  the  surviving  fragments  of 
their  grandeur  as  the  work  ol  genii,  or  of  the  mighty  race  before 
the  Hood. 

Do  similar  evils  threaten  us?  These  arc  burning  words 
from  the  same  writer: 

Given  a  community  with  republican  institutions,  in  which  one 
class  has  too  much  to  be  shorn  of  their  luxuries,  no  matter  how 
public  affairs  are  administered,  and  another  so  poor  that  a  few 
dollars  on  election  day  will  seem  more  than  any  abstract  con- 
sideration; in  which  the  few  roll  in  wealth  and  the  many  seethe 
with  discontent  at  a  condition  of  things  they  know  not  how  to 
remedy,  and  power  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  jobbers,  who  will 
buy  and  jell  it  as  the  l'retorians  sold  the  Roman  people,  or  into 
the  hands  of  demagogues  who  will  seize  and  wield  it  for  a  time, 
only  to  be  displaced  by  worse  demagogues.  »  #  •  «  '['0  |H1( 
the  suffrage  into  the  hands  of  men  embittered  and  degraded  by 
poverty  is  to  tie  fire-brands  to  foxes  and  turn  them  loose  amid 
the  standing  corn;  it  is  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Samson  and  to 
twine  his  arms  around  the  pillars  of  national  life.  «  •  •  •  • 
Now  this  transformation  of  popular  government  into  despotism  of 
the  vilest  and  most  degrading  kind,  which  must  inevitably  result 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  is  not  a  thing  of  the  far 
future.  It  has  already  begun  in  the  United  States  and  is  rapidly 
going  on  under  our  eyes. 

To  stem,  then,  this  awful  tide,  and  at  least  partially  to 
remedy  the  awful  inequalities  which  a  vicious  state  of  so- 
ciety permits  to  exist — this  is  the  problem  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Creator  to  form  us  to  meet.  Are  we  equal  to 
the  task?  In  view  of  its  vast  proportions,  the  responsi- 
bility seems  too  great  for  us.  But  me  must  meet  it  or  go 
to  the  wall. 

Before  the  year  1900  is  ushered  in  the  battle  must  be 
fought  and  the  victory  won,  if  ever.  God's  beneficent 
sunlight  in  the  twentieth  century  will  here  irradiate  a  race 
of  slaves  or  freeman.    Which  shall  it  be? 


Gentlemen  and  ladies  who  intend  convicting  for  the 
five-hundrcd-dollar  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Barnum  for  the 
best  poem  on  the  white  elephant  are  informed  that  hun- 
dreds of  communications  have  already  been  received  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  and  that  the  1st  of  June  is  the  limit  for  send- 
ing in  their  productions.  There  have  been  much  worse 
subjects  for  a  |>ocm  than  the  white  elephant.  It  is 
rumored  that  Martin  Farquar  Tuppcr  will  win. 


Minister  Lowell  has  had  his  personal  pride  tickled 
again.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  describes  him  as  "  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  world's  literary  men." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


now  pi.v 


HIS  VIEWS  ON  OPPRESSION  AND  VIOLENCE. 

4   

I  read  somewhere  a  story  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
went  on  shipboard  to  try  his  first  voyage  at  sea.  He 
retired  to  his  stateroom,  for  the  night  had  set  it,  and 
divesting  himself  of  his  day  apparel  he  pulled  a  night- 
cap over  his  bald  head  and  composed  himself  to  rest. 
But  a  storm  coming  on  that  disturbed  the  stomach  and 
sleep  of  this  aged  conservative,  he  sent  his  servant  wrath- 
fully  to  the  captain  with  the  request  that  the  skipper 
would  stop  the  sailors  from  running  about  the  decks,  as 
they  shook  the  ship  to  the  extent  that  he — the  venerable 
conservative  aforesaid — could  not  sleep. 

I  never  hear  of  a  Vanderbiit,  a  Gould  or  a  Hunting- 
ton deprecating  popular  violence  that  I  am  not  reminded 
of  the  above  mentioned  old  gentleman  at  sea,  who  attrib- 
uted the  disturbance  to  the  sailors  instead  of  the  storm. 

John  C.  Fremont— the  real  Napoleon  of  our  late  war, 
if  the  Administration  had  not  feared  his  success  would 
make  him  President — said  to  me  once  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  "  If  you  want  to  hurt  your  enemy  most,  find 
out  what  your  enemy  most  fears." 

Taking  this  axiom  to  be  a  lot  of  condensed  wisdom,  let 
us  see,  if  we  can,  what  these  enemies  ot  man  fear  the 
most.  We  do  not  have  to  go  far.  They  laugh  at  quiet 
reform.  Indeed  they  are  the  great  relormers,  and  will 
discourse  you  by  the  hour  on  the  necessity  of  a  purer 
administration,  economy  in  public  expenditures,  prompt 
execution  of  law,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  pulling  out 
their  cheeks  and  expanding  their  round,  full  stomaciis  as 
they  proceed.  But  let  any  one  say  "  violence,"  and  their 
terror  and  indignation  are  ludicrous. 

1  stood  in  Cincinnati  the  other  night  and  saw  the  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  that  place  white  with  fear,  while  they 
lrantieally  telegraphed  their  Governor  for  troops  to  put 
down  not  over  two  hundred  roughs  and  hoodlums  which 
their  own  intemperate  expressions  had  called  from  holes 
and  garrets. 

These  solid  men  of  the  land  have  been  exceedingly 
down  upon  me  for  encouraging  violence,  as  they  claim, 
forgetting  in  their  wrath  that  the  foundation  of  our  politi- 
cal labric  was  volcanic.  They  fail  to  remember  that  the 
great  and  good  Washington,  the  martyred  Hamilton  ol 
pious  memory,  Jay,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and 
all  the  sainted  dead  of  that  day,  were,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  disreputable  Communists,  as  they  would  be 
called  now — fellows  bent  upon  putting  torches  in  maga- 
zines to  blow  into  chaos  the  entire  social  and  political 


structures  sanctioned  by  law  and  sanctified  by  time. 

There  was  not  a  sentence  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde-'^|fanted  from  pursuasion  or  conceded  through  kindness 


out  its  law  of  existence.  The  foul  air  from  swamps  and 
fens,  sucked  up,  poisons  life  until  nature  comes  to  right 
the  wrong,  and  the  fierce  winds  and  fearful  lightning  re- 
store the  equilibrium  and  purify  the  atmosphere. 

So  it  is  with  humanity  when  neglected  ills  breed  dis- 
ease, and  the  same  process  of  violence  comes  to  correct 
the  evil.  "All  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  cannot  hasten 
the  storm;  all  the  protestations  of  the  wrong-doers,  all 
the  punishments  inllicted  to  prevent,  cannot  stay  it  or 
make  it  less  violent. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  more  observant  and  thoughtful 
are  coming  to  recognize  this  truth.  The  great  French 
revolution,  that  for  so  long  a  time  was  regarded  as  a  hor- 
ror, we  now  consider  a  just  retribution.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  silken  aristocracy  of  France  rode  booted  and 
spurred,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ov  er  the  oppressed  labor  of 
that  land.  There  was  no  abuse  too  coarse,  no  cruelty  too 
refined,  for  this  class  to  practice  on  the  wretched,  unclad, 
poverty-sheltered  and  half-starved  multitudes  on  whom 
they  lived  and  fattened. 

The  storm  came,  and  heads  fell.  The  world  looked  on 
in  horror  while  the  guillotine  worked  night  and  day,  and 
the  bloody  Hood  submerged  in  death  one-tenth  of  the  en- 
tire population.  And  for  a  time  this  same  world  thought 
that  God  had  ceased  to  reign.  Now,  however,  the  fact 
comes  home  to  us  that  it  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
violation  of  his  law. 

I  cannot  swing  over  to  the  other  extreme  and  recognize 
Marat,  Robespierre,  Danton  and  their  associates  as  patriots 
and  good  men,  any  more  than  I  can  recognize  the  cyclone 
and  the  lightning  as  pleasant  agencies.  The  guillotine 
struck  down  a  cruel  and  pernicious  system,  and  it  in- 
volved the  innocent  and  guilty  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  men  who  worked  it  were  cruel  fiends,  but  such 
agencies  were  needed  for  precisely  such  work. 

We  are  introducing  to  this  country  the  same  system. 
Every  year  the  gulf  widens  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor.  While  millionaires  thicken,  every  day  it  be- 
comes more  difficult  for  a  laborer  to  work  his  way  up 
from  poverty  to  a  competence.  The  two  classes  grow- 
more  clearly  defined,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  more 
difficult  to  cross. 

This  sort  of  thing  will  continue  until  the  crisis  occurs, 
and  then  without  warning  of  any  sort  the  masses  will  rise 
as  one  man,  seemingly  mad,  and  the  fearful  storm  will 
set  in. 

This  may  happen  to-morrow.  It  may  not  come  for 
generations.  But  sooner  or  later  the  neglected  wrong 
will  breed  its  violence,  as  miasma  evolves  the  tempest. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  humanity  through  all  the 
ages.    No  right  to  the  laboring  many  has  ever  been 


pendence — so  much  quoted  and  so  little  heeded  now 
that  would  not  have  hanged  a  man  then,  could  he  have 
been  caught.  Treason  then  is  constitutional  law  to-day, 
and  the  vine  and  fig-tree  under  which  we  repose  have  their 
roots  in  the  iava  of  past  eruptions. 

I  turn  to  Jefferson,  the  one  man  of  that  period  whose 
intellectual  greatness  towers  above  all  others  like  a  pyra- 
mid from  a  dead  level  of  barren  desert,  and  I  find  him 
writing  from  Fans,  November  13, 17S7,  to  Colonel  Smith, 
acknowledging  a  copy  of  the  new  Constitution,  of  which 
he  said:  "There  are  very  good  articles  in  it,  and  very 
bad;  1  do  not  know  which  preponderate;"  and  going  011 
to  state  objections,  and  scoffing  at  the  monarchical  notion 
that  stability  in  government  is  requisite  to  avoid  anarchy, 
he  laid  down  this  rule  of  the  necessity  for  frequent  rebel- 
lions : 

Yet  whore  does  this  anarchy  exist  ?  Where  did  it  ever  exist, 
except  in  the  single  instance  ot  Massachusetts/  And  can  history 
produce  an  instance  ol  rebellion  so  honorably  conducted !  1  say 
UOtning  ol  us  motives.  They  were  lounded  in  ignorance,  not 
wickedness.  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years 
without  such  a  rebellion,  t  he  people  cannot  be  all  and  always 
well  lulormed.  The  part  which  is  wrong  will  be  discontented  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  ot  the  lacts  they  misconceive.  If 
they  remain  quiet  under  such  misconceptions,  it  is  a  lethargy, 
the  forerunner  of  death  to  the  public  liberty. 

We  have  had  thirteen  states  independent  for  eleven  years, 
'there  has  been  one  rebellion.  That  comes  to  one  rebellion  in  a 
century  and  a  half  for  each  state.  What  country  ever  before  ex- 
isted a  century  and  a  hall  without  a  rebellion.-1  And  what  coun- 
try can  preserve  its  liberties  if  its  rulers  are  not  warned  from 
time  to  lime  that  the  people  preserve  the  sp.rit  of  resistance.' 
Lei  them  take  arms.  The  remedy  is  to  set  them  right  as  to  facts, 
pardon  and  pacily  them.  What  signily  a  tew-  lives  lost  in  a  cen- 
tury or  two:  Hie  tree  of  liljcrly  mast  be  refreshed  from  tune  to 
lime  Willi  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.  It  is  its  natural 
manure* — -Jefferson's  thorns,  vol.  n,  p.jii. 

1  do  not,  however,  advocate  violence.  I  am  not  such 
a  tool,  1  nope.  1  only  state  the  fact,  and  strive  to  give 
tne  reason  tor  it. 

Men  tail  to  realize  that  our  moral  nature  is  subject  to 
law  as  stern,  high  and  immutable  as  that  which  governs 
our  physical  being.  To  doubt  this  is  to  doubt  the  entire 
work  that  holds  all  creation  to  a  perfect  harmony  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  claimed  that  God  forgives  crime.  As  there- 
is  no  forgiveness  for  violating  the  law  of  physical  exist- 
ence, and  as  such  claim  impugns  the  power  of  the  Cre- 
ator, making  him  in  fact  forgive  his  own  imperfect  work, 
the  claim  can  well  be  set  aside  as  a  delusion.  And  one 
can  as  well  cut  into  his  own  limbs  or  abuse  his  stomach 
and  expect  no  evil  consequences,  as  to  violate  the  moral 
law  and  expect  no  violent  result. 

One  sinks  an  axe  into  a  sapling,  and  a  thousand  years 
alter  the  wound  will  be  found  rotting  out  the  heart  of  the 
tree.  Because  the  retribution  is  obscured  or  long  delayed, 
it  does  not  follow  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  is  not  working 


All  the  people  have  ever  secured  from  their  oppressors 
has  been  by  violence — and  all  won  through  violence  is 
lost  again  through  fraud.  When  labor  rises  in  its  despera- 
tion and  clutches  heartless  greed  by  the  throat,  the  strug- 
gle is  brief  and  bloody.  And  then  labor  relapses  into 
its  apathy  and  greed  in  a  new  form  begins  to  weave  its 
nets  and  forge  its  chains. 

The  most  pitiable  part  of  it  all  is  that  labor  not  only 
consents  to  be  enslaved,  but  actually  aids  in  its  own  en- 
slavement. 

The  trouble  about  reform  wrought  out  through  reason, 
by  appeals  to  the  better  instincts  of  all,  is  in  the  reformers. 
I  may  say,  indeed,  thank's  not  only  a  trouble,  but  an  ob- 
stacle. 

This  seems  a  paradox,  but  a  little  thought  will  make  it 
logical.  All  reform,  to  be  truly  such,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, must  be  radical.  To  cut  off  part  of  an  evil,  is  to 
cultivate  the  growth,  precisely  as  trimming  a  tree  makes 
it  more  vigorous.  Now,  reformers  are  of  three  sorts — hypo- 
crites who  mean  nothing,  conservatives  who  mean  too  lit- 
tle, and  cranks  who  mean  too  much. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  which  class  is  more  fatal  to  reform. 
Between  them,  however,  they  manage  to  keep  wrongs  as 
they  are,  or  make  them  worse.  The  hypocrite,  of  course, 
wants  no  change;  the  conservative  seeks  to  compromise, 
so  as  to  have  no  unpleasant  disturbance;  the  crank  bores 
and  disgusts  with  his  wild  theories  based  on  the  mistakes 
of  God. 

Each  class  is  amazed  at  the  obstinancy  of  the  wrong- 
doer, who  being  convinced  that  he  is  wrong,  does  not 
come  out  and  be  hanged  like  a  gentleman.  Indeed,  I. be- 
lieve the  reform  would  be  more  successful  or  promising  if 
it  involved  life  only.  But  the  fact  is  a  man  will  fight  more 
desperately  for  his  property  than  for  his  life,  honor  or  the 
salvation  of  his  soul. 

Our  attention,  anent  this,  has  been  called  to  the  striking 
fact  that  the  roads  to  religious  shrines  are  highways  of 
human  bones,  until  the  shrines  become  marts  for  the  sale 
of  goods,  and  then  merchants  and  pilgrims  fight  to  make 
the  roads  safe — and  so  they  become  secure. 

The  late  Tom  Marshall  of  Kentucky  was  once  making 
one  of  his  brilliant  speeches  to  a  mass-meeting  of  Southern 
people  that  had  been  entertained  for  hours  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  claim  that  Northern  men  were  poor-spirited 
traders,  and  so  cowardly  that  one  Southern  gentleman 
was  able  to  thrash  five  Yankees.  He  said:  "These 
eloquent  friends  of  mine  are  laboring  under  a  grave  de- 
lusion in  asserting  that  Yankees  are  more  cowardly  and 
less  willing  to  fight  than  their  Southern  brethren.  This 
is  not  the  fact,  and  you  will  see  it  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  have  more  to  fight  for  than  we  have.   They  have 


property,  which  we  through  our  ignorance,  indifference 
and  laziness  have  failed  to  accumulate.  It  is  a  law  of  our 
nature  that  our  courage  to  defend  is  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  what  we  have  to  defend.  Who  among  you  here 
does  not  rank  honor  above  life?  Now  the  same  American 
nature  is  to  be  found  in  Yankee  land  that  exists  in  South 
land.  We  are  all  one  family;  but  the  Yankee  adds  to 
his  sum  of  honor  beautiful  homes,  wide  possessions,  great 
enterprises,  and  above  all,  culture  to  appreciate  his  own- 
ings.  Won't  he  fight  for  these?  My  gallant  friend,  sitting 
on  his  blood-steed  out  there,  who  spoke  before  me, 
shakes  his  head  in  the  negative.  Well,  let  my  gallant 
friend  go  with  me  to  Cape  Cod,  for  example.  I  will  show 
him  a  long,  lanky,  bronzed  and  grizzled  man  idling  by  a 
hogshead  of  whale  oil.  That  man  is  a  Yankee  sailor, 
with  hands  as  hard  as  the  harpoon  he  handles.  He  is 
home  from  a  cruise  of  three  years  in  the  northern  seas — 
a  cruise  fraught  with  peril  that  tries  not  for  once  but  for 
every  minute  of  its  existence  the  highest  courage,  the 
coolest  self-possession ;  for  he  sails  in  seas  guarded  by  the 
messengers  sent  down  by  King  Death  himself,  who  sits 
enthroned  at  the  North  Pole,  guarded  by  the  gathered 
winters  of  a  thousand  years,  and  saved  from  endless  night 
by  the  aurora  borealis  that  gleams  about  that  awful  desert 
of  silence  like  sheeted  ghosts  of  ruined  worlds.  This 
Vankee  sailor  must  fight  his  way  through  continents  of 
ice-fields,  grinding  and  crushing  along  as  mighty  Ocean 
tosses  them  onward.  He  must  sail  by  icebergs  that  are 
floating  mountains.  And  all  those  perils  fade  before  the 
one  that  opens  when,  escaping  them,  he  attacks  the 
mighty  monster  of  the  deep — attacks  from  a  frail  open 
boat,  armed  only  with  a  harpoon,  and  conquers  through 
the  keenest  skill  and  the  highest  courage.  This  is  the 
man  too  cowardly  to  fight  a  Southern  gentleman.  We 
Southern  gentlemen  can  dispose  of  him  five  at  a  time. 
That  is  the  proposition.'  Well,  let  my  friend  try  thisone.  He 
may  call  the  Yankee  sailor  a  liar,  a  thief  and  a  poltroon, 
and  the  fellow  will  laugh  at  him.  He  may  even  slap  him 
in  the  face,  and  the  Yankee  will  appeal  to  the  law  and 
have  my  gallant  friend  laid  by  the  heels  in  a  jail.  But  let 
him  touch  that  hogshead  of  whale  oil,  to  injure  or  destroy 
it,  and  it  will  take  all  my  gallant  friend's  surviving  heirs 
and  assigns  to  put  enough  together  to  hold  an  inquest  on. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Should  the  time  ever 
come — which  God  forbid — when  through  madness  we  may 
try  bloody  conclusions  with  these  brothers  of  ours,  we 
shall  have  to  purchase  of  them  arms  and  ammunition  to 
begin  with — and  coffins  to  end  with." 

The  memory  of  that  erratic  genius  has  carried  me  from 
my  theme. 

We  are  busy  introducing  to  this  free  land  of  ours  the 
labor  system  of  Europe.  We  destroyed  individual  servi- 
tude to  substitute  that  of  class,  which  is  by  far  the  worse. 
Under  the  old  individual  ownership  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  master  to  care  for  his  slave.  He  fed,  clad  and  shel- 
tered him  when  well,  nursed  him  when  sick,  and  buried 
him  when  dead.  The  class  slave  must  feed,  clothe  and 
shelter  himself.  When  sick  he  must  find  his  own  nurse 
and  doctor.  When  dead  he  is  buried  by  his  family  or 
the  poor-house.  His  disability  through  sickness  or  old 
age  does  not  concern  his  master,  and  his  death  is  a  relief 
instead  of  a  loss.  Should  he  be  discontented  with  his 
hard  lot,  three  men,  under  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, stand  ready  to  take  his  place.  The  enacted  law 
makes  it  a  crime  for  labor  to  follow  the  example  of  capi- 
tal and  combine  for  its  own  advantage.  The  competition 
that  comes  of  increasing  population  from  natural  powers 
of  birth  is  added  to  and  stimulated  by  the  continuous  ar- 
rival of  huge  ships  freighted  with  hungry  humanity,  fierce 
from  privation  and  willing  to  work  for  a  bare  subsistence. 

We  have  brought  all  of  the  European  system  of  slavery 
save  that  which  makes  it  or  has  so  far  made  it  secure,  and 
that  is  the  standing  army  with  its  millions  of  bayonets 
ready  and  willing  to  quiet  discontent  with  powder.  How 
our  masters  purpose  holding  their  own  without  muskets 
is  for  them  to  answer. 

I  say  this  has  been  a  security  heretofore,  but  a  curious 
development  is  now  going  on.  Every  day  science  discov- 
ers some  new  force  in  nature  that  bids  fair  to  neutralize,  if 
such  discoveries  do  not  destroy,  the  old  safeguard.  4 
man  can  now  carry  in  his  pocket  a  little  compound  that 
will  shatter  to  ruins  a  huge  building.  To-day  the  Rus- 
sian despot  trembles  behind  his  millions  of  armed  men, 
and  all  England  is  in  terror  over  plots  that  find  expression 
in  a  few  innocent  looking  Irishmen  walking  quietly  about 
the  streets. 

It  is  a  sickening  and  horrible  condition,  but  they  who 
sow  the  seeds  of  wrong  alone  are  responsible  for  the 
tempest.  Stupid  fellows,  they  carry  their  plunder  over 
magazines  of  dynamite,  and  hope  to  escape  by  indignant 
cries  of  law  and  order.  Donn  Piatt. 

Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio,  April  28th. 


Mr.  Gradstone  will  be  asked  to  grant  a  tmall  pension 
to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Blanchard  Jerrold. 
The  Queen's  bounty  fund,  which  amounts  to  $6,000  per 
annum,  is  generally  distributed  in  sums  of  from  $250  to 
$5°°-   

Let  not  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern  his  passions,  nor 
hinder  them  from  breaking  out  and  carrying  him  into 
action;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  a  great  man 
he  can  do  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  he  will. 
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NORSE  MYTHOLOGY. 


BY  JOHN"  MANNING. 


Mythology  is  a  collection  of  stories  and  fables  about 
gods,  giants  and  goblins,  and  is  always  in  keeping  with 
the  climate  and  physical  features  of  the  country  in  which 
it  originates  and  the  habits  of  thought  and  surroundings 
of  the  people  who  create  it.  The  two  mythological  sys- 
tems of  Europe  are  the  Norse  and  the  Greek ;  for  as  the 
Teutonic  is  founded  on  the  Norse,  so  is  the  Roman 
founded  on  Greek  mythology,  and  the  two  systems  are  as 
opposite  as  North  and  South,  different  as  the  climates  of 
Greece  and  Norway,  as  Ionian  zephyrs  and  Borean 
breezes,  or  as  Attic  culture  and  untutored  nature.  Nor- 
way, with  its  gloomy  climate  and  rock-ribbed  mountains, 
its  mists  and  clouds,  its  howling  storms,  fields  of  ice  and 
vast  glaciers,  would  have  gods  to  correspond.  They 
would  be  vast  of  strength  and  huge  of  size.  The  mighty 
Thor  could  wade  the  ocean,  and  the  hammer  with  which 
he  slew  his  enemies  would  be  large  and  ponderous  as  a 
peak  of  the  Doffredeld  mountains;  but  there  would  also 
be  misshapen  divinities  without  grace  and  without  beauty, 
beings  of  monstrous  form  and  uncouth  proportions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Greece,  with  her  deep  blue  sky  and 
ever-rejoicing  sun,  with  her  seas  of  burnished  gold  and 
clouds  of  sapphire,  her  green  vales  and  clustering  groves 
redolent  all  the  year  of  wild  honey,  with  her  Athos  robed 
with  tapering  palms  and  her  hills  crowned  with  olives, 
would  have  gods  of  beauty  as  well  as  power,  would  have 
the  grand  Olympian  Jove,  beauteous  and  yet  omnipotent, 
at  whose  frown  the  gods  and  even  high  Olympus  itself 
would  tremble.  And  as  the  material  and  not  the 
spiritual — size  and  strength  and  not  grace  and  beauty — 
constituted  the  inspiration  of  the  Edda,  its  expression 
would  be  limp  and  tame,  crude  and  insipid,  while  the 
gorgeous  language  of  the  Iliad  would  glow  and  move  in 
majestic  measure  and  entrance  the  world  to  latest  pos- 
terity. 

While,  therefore,  the  heaven  of  the  Greek  was  a  supernal 
abode  of  incomparably  greater  magnificence,  of  purer  joy 
and  more  rational  pleasure  than  that  of  the  Norseman,  the 
hell  of  the  latter  was  much  more  terrible  than  that  of  the 
former,  for  the  Norseman  drew  a  sort  of  lurid  inspiration 
from  the  grim  mountains  and  clefted  gorges  of  his  Scan- 
dinavia. His  hell  was  a  "terror."  It  was  a  place  far 
away  from  the  sun,  a  large  and  horrid  cave,  the  door  sf 
which  opened  to  the  piercing  winds  of  the  north  pole. 
The  cavern  was  built  of  huge  serpents. twisted  and  mat- 
ted together  with  their  heads  turned  into  the  black  abode, 
filling  it  with  streams  of  poison,  which  was  swallowed  by 
the  damned  and  in  which  they  waded  to  the  chin,  the 
horrid  liquid  penetrating  every  pore.  Their  gory  hearts 
hung  outside  their  bodies,  their  faces  were  grimed  with 
blood,  great  venom  dragons  ran  fiercely  throught  their 
heads,  their  hands  were  riveted  together  with  red-hot 
stones,  their  clothes  were  wrapped  in  flames  and  fierce 
ravens  tore  out  their  eyes. 

The  creation  came  about  after  this  fashion  :  The  gods 
having  slain  the  giant  Ymer,  who  was  made  of  warm 
wind  and  some  confused  work  out  of  the  conflicts  of 
Frostandlce — determined  to  construct  a  world  with  him. 
Of  his  blood  they  made  the  sea,  of  his  flesh  the  land,  of 
his  bones  the  rocks,  of  his  brows  the  clouds  and  of  his 
skull  the  great  vault  of  Immensity. 

The  sun,  which  in  Norse  mythology  was  a  female,  was 
drawn  by  fiery  steeds  and  traveled  with  great  speed  be- 
cause she  was  pursued  by  wolves  born  of  a  certain 
giantess — a  hag  which  was  the  mother  of  a  numerous  race 
of  gigantic  wolves.  The  winds  were  caused  by  a  jotun 
or  giant  in  the  northern  heavens,  clad  in  eagles'  plumes, 
and  when  he  spread  his  wings  for  flight  the  winds  were 
let  loose  and  rose  from  under  his  gigantic  pinions.  The 
rainbow — and  this  is  the  only  pretty  idea  in  the  whole 
creation  of  Norse  mythology — was  a  bridge  leading  from 
earth  to  heaven,  strong  to  be  sure  and  beautifully  built, 
but  liable  to  break  in  certain  contingencies. 

The  Golden  Age,  the  origin  of  dwarfs  and  the  creation 
of  the  first  man  and  woman,  were  produced  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

In  the  beginning,  Odin,  who  was  the  highest  god  and 
who,  together  with  Thor,  corresponded  in  some  sort  to 
the  Greek  Zeus  or  Jove,  appointed  rulers  to  regulate  and 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  Celestial  City.  They  met  in  the 
Home  of  Gladness,  a  hall  resplendent  with  gold,  and 
here  they  built  a  smithy  and  furnished  it  with  tongs,  an- 
vils and  other  tools,  and  then  they  hammered  together 
such  a  large  quantity  of  the  metal  called  gold  that  they 
made  of  it  all  their  furniture. 

Then,  seating  themselves  on  their  thrones,  they  remem- 
bered how  the  dwarfs  had  been  bred  in  the  mold  of  the 
earth,  like  worms  in  a  dead  body,  and  in  pity  they  gave 
them  the  form  and  understanding  of  men,  but  their  abode 
however,  must  remain  ^imid  rocks  and  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Four  of  the  dwarfs,  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  propped  up  the  sky— not  a  work  for  dwarfs,  one 
might  suppose,  and  certainly  not  an  artistic  creation. 

But  as  dwarfs,  though  they  had  the  shape  of  human 
beings,  were  not  men  and  women,  these  had  now  to  be 
created.  Therefore  Odin  and  two  other  gods,  as  they 
were  walking  one  day  along  the  sea-beach,  saw  two  trees, 
and  created  them  man  and  woman.    And  here  it  is  worth 


observing  that  the  more  rational  Greek  created  his  first 
man  and  woman,  not  of  trees,  but  of  clay,  which,  when 
the  figures  were  formed,  he  dried  in  the  sun,  and  into 
which  a  certain  god  breathed  the  breath  of  life.  This 
was  because  the  soil  of  the  earth  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
were  the  prolific  sources  of  all  life. 

Odin  gave  them  life  and  spirit ;  Loder  gave  them  blood, 
hearing,  vision  and  a  fair  complexion,  and  Hcener  en- 
dowed them  with  reason  and  the  power  of  motion.  Here 
at  least  we  have  a  trinity.  The  man  they  callefl  Ask  (ash) 
and  the  woman  Embla  (elm),  and  from  them  were 
il  scended  the  whole  human  family.  The  creation  of 
the  first  man  and  woman  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Elder 
Edda : 

And  then  there  came 
Out  of  the  ranks 
Three  asas*  home, 
And  found  on  shore, 
In  helpless  plight, 
Ask  and  Embla 
Without  their  fate.] 

They  had  not  yet 

Spirit  or  mind, 

I'lood  or  !>eauty, 

Or  lovely  hue. 

Odin  gave  spirit, 

Hcenet  gave  mind, 

Loder  gave  blood 

  And  lovely  hue. 

•Gods. 

The  gods  dwelt  in  Asgard,  and  Odin's  was  the  highest 
scat,  from  which  he  looked  out  upon  the  world.  But 
above  this  was  the  highest  heaven,  the  gold-roofed  hall 
Gimle,  which  was  brighter  than  the  sun.  There  were 
twelve  principal  gods— Odin,  Thor,  Balder,  Loke,  and 
eight  others.  1  ,oke  was  the  wicked  god,  and  corresponded 
to  Lucifer.  The  goddesses  of  a  similar  grade  were  twenty- 
six.  Odin's  hall  was  the  great  Valhal.  Spears  supported 
its  ceiling;  it  was  roofed  with  shields  and  coats  of  mail; 
and  to  this  hall  Odin  invited  all  who  were  wounded  or 
slain  in  war.  Trior's  dwelling  was  the  Hall  ot  Lightning, 
and  Balder's  the  Hall  of  Purity,  into  which  nothing  un- 
clean could  enter.  Saga,  the  Norse  muse,  lived  under 
the  cool  waves,  and  drank  with  Odin  every  day  from  ves- 
sels of  gold.  So  even  rude  Norsemen,  it  seems,  appre- 
ciated poetic  genius. 

There  were  innumerable  lesser  deities,  giants,  dwarfs, 
goddesses,  and  sea-jotuns.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
Younger  Edda  mentions  multitudes  of  elves — elves  of  light 
brighter  than  the  sun,  and  elves  of  darkness  blacker  than 
pitch — besides  trolls,  withches,  and  other  n  ean  divinities. 

Then  we  have  nine  worlds — the  fire  world,  or  heaven  : 
the  mist  world,  or  Hel,  where  dwelt  the  great  dragon; 
the  world  of  giants;  the  world  of  elves;  and  midway  be- 
tween them  all  was  Midgard,  or  the  earth,  given  as  an 
inheritance  to  Ask  and  Embla  and  their  descendants  for- 
ever.  What  a  hypercosmic  design — vastness  and  ugliness. 

The  Tree  of  Life  had  three  grand  roots,  one  extending 
to  the  gods,  the  second  to  the  jotuns  in  the  World  of 
Chaos  and  the  third  to  Hel,  so  that  the  roots  of  this  tree 
struck  uptuatdas  well  as  downward.  Arboriculture  with 
a  vengeance!  Under  the  root  that  stretched  to  Chaos, 
where  the  jotuns  dwelt,  was  Mimcr's  Fountain,  where 
were  hiddon  Wit  and  Wisdom,  which  was  guarded  by  the 
great  giants  of  that  region — symbolical,  perhaps,  of  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  wit  and  wisdom  in  consequence  of 
those  very  obstructive  giants,  Stupidity  and  Ignorance. 
The  great  god  Odin  came  to  the  Fountain  one  day  and 
begged  for  a  draught  of  the  water  of  Wit  and  Wisdom 
and  obtained  it,  but  had  to  pawn  one  of  his  eyes  for  it. 
So  precious,  then,  was  a  drauuht  of  the  water  of  wit  and 
wisdom  that  even  the  greatest  of  the  gods  had  to  buy  it 
with  one  of  his  dearest  possessions!  Very  good.  A  most 
excellent  moral!  The  dew,  which  fell  from  the  Tree  of 
Life,  was  sipped  by  the  bees,  and  that  is  why  the  bee  is  so 
wise.    Another  pretty  conceit. 

Norse  cosmogony,  however,  was  a  jumbled  affair:  The 
world  was  created  by  the  jotun  Ymer,  who  lived  on  the 
milk  of  a  cow;  the  cow  lived  on  salt;  the  salt  came  from 
rime ;  the  rime  came  from  ice-cold  streams,  and  the 
streams  came  from  the  World  of  Mists.  Heat  gave  life 
to  rime,  and  heat  came  from  him  who  sent  it. 

The  lives  and  exploits  of  the  gods  are  thus  recorded  : 
Odin,  the  greatest,  who  created  the  first  man  and  wo- 
man, protected  warriors  and  made  their  weapons  of  the 
strongest  material  and  best  pattern.  He  avenged  mur- 
der and  protected  the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  In  person  he 
was  a  tall,  venerable  one-eyed  man,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  a  broad-rimmed  hat,  a  cloak  of  many  colors,  and 
"carried  a  spear  in  his  hand.  Two  ravens  perched  on  his 
shoulders,  two  wolves  crouched  at  his  feet  and  a  great 
chariot  rolled  above  his  head.  The  ravens  brought  him 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  nine  worlds,  his  broad  hat  was 
the  firmament;  when  he  shook  his  spenr  the  world  trem- 
bled, and  the  wolves  he  kept  for  his  entertainment. 

Ilermod  was  the  son  of  Odin,  and  was  sent  on  all  mis- 
sions of  danger.  It  was  he  who  was  sent  to  Hel  to  bring 
back  the  god  Balder. 

Tyr  dispensed  valor  in  war  and  was  invoked  by  war- 
riors. 

Heimdal  was  the  pure  and  innocent,  because  he  was  born 
of  nine  virgins  and  had  teeth  of  pure  gold.  He  was  the 
warder  of  the  other  gods  and  kept  the  jotuns  from  cross- 
ing on  the  rainbow  to  heaven. 

Brgc.was  famed  for  wisdom  and  presided  over  elo- 
quence. His  wife  Idun  kept  in  a  box  the  apples  that  re- 
newed the  youth_of  the  gods. 


Balder  was  the  favorite  of  gods,  men  and  all  nature. 
He  was  so  fair  that  rays  of  light  issued  from  his  face  and 
his  beard  was  the  whitest  of  all  plants.  He  was  t 
wisest,  mildest  and  most  eloquent  of  all  the  gods,  and  hi 
mansion  was  the  Shining  Splendor.  Balder  told  the  gods 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  the  gods  in  great  sorrow 
assembled  in  council.  His  mother  exacted  an  oath  from 
fire  and  water,  from  metals,  from  stones,  from  earth, 
diseases,  beasts,  birds,  poisons  and  all  creeping  things  not 
to  hurt  Balder,  but  after  all  Balder  was  killed  by  Hceder. 

Thor  was  the  greatest  god,  next  to  Odin,  and  subdued 
the  frost  giants.  He  was  formed  from  fire,  had  red  beard, 
was  girded  with  the  Belt  of  Strength,  swung  in  his  hand  a 
mighty  hammer,  and  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  goats, 
from  whose  hoofs  flashed  sparks  of  fire.  The  scarlet 
clouds  reflected  his  fiery  eyes,  on  his  head  was  a  crown  of 
stars  and  under  his  feet  rested  the  earth.  But  though  a 
mighty  god,  he  was  good-natured  when  not  ruffled  or  an- 
noyed. It  was  he  whom  the  gods  had  sent  to  the  giants' 
country  to  borrow  a  kettle  to  brew  beer  for  a  feast  with 
the  great  sea-jotun.  Thor  waded  the  ocean,  for  no  ship 
could  carry  him,  and  got  the  pot,  which  was  larger  than 
a  cavern  and  which  he  clapped  on  his  head,  the  ears  of 
the  pot  reaching  down  to  his  heels.  Thor  was  also  the 
god  of  thunder,  and  struck  fire  from  the  clouds  with  his 
mighty  hammer. 

Loke  was  the  great  god  of  evil  as  Odin  was  the  chief 
god  of  good.  When  Odin  created  the  first  man  and 
woman  and  endowed  them  with  good  qualities,  Loke  fin- 
ished the  work  by  infusing  into  them  evil  dispositions — 
yet  he  was  fair  to  look  upon ;  but  under  a  comely  exterior 
he  bore  a  bad,  treacherous  heart  and  assumed  various 
forms.  He  was  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  human  race; 
a  corrupting  element  in  air,  fire  and  water;  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  he  was  a  volcano;  a  huge  serpent  in  the  sea, 
causing  many  shipwrecks;  and  in  the  lowermost  world 
he  was  detected  as  Pale  Death.  Yarious  and  numberless 
were  his  evil  qualities,  and  his  children  were  the  wolves 
and  the  sea-serpents.  But  Balder,  the  good  and  benefi- 
cent, who  was  killed  by  Hceder  and  whose  spirit  went  to 
the  World  of  Mists,  was  restored  to  life  and  killed  the 
wicked  Loke  after  his  resurrection. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Norse  mythology  and 
such  the  catalogue  of  its  principal  gods.  But  Comus! 
Where  is  Comus,  the  jolly  god  of  wit  and  humor,  the 
funny  deity  with  laughing  eyes,  ready  jokes  and  racy 
banter?  We  look  for  him  in  vain ;  in  all  our  researches 
he  is  not  to  be  found.  Is  it  because  the  laughing,  merry 
Comus  would  be  an  intruder  where  all  nature  was  shiv- 
ering in  cold,  saturated  in  mist  and  awed  amid  stern 
mountains  of  unyielding  granite?  From  whatever  cause 
there  is  no  temple  for  Comus,  no  sanctuary  for  humor. 
The  quality  which  sweetens  life  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence, and  the  Norseman,  though  brave  and  hardy  as  be- 
comes the  heir  of  icicles  and  glaciers,  is  unthawed  by  the 
genial  qualities  which  melt  away  the  cold  reserve  of  so- 
cial intercourse. 


WORDS  THAT  BURN. 


(After  the  style  of  the  "  Examiner."] 

The  Democratic  Senators  should  not  forget  that  they 
were  elected  upon  an  anti-monopoly  platform.  The  Ex- 
aminer has  frequently  reminded  them  of  this  fact,  and 
they  ought  to  bear  it  in  mind.  A  man  who  is  not  true  to 
his  word — his  promise  given  before  God  and  man — can- 
not, we  think,  expect  to  stand  as  well  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people  as  one  who  has  regard  for  his  pledges.  How- 
ever, the  Examiner  does  not  presume  to  say  that  any 
Senator  has  definitively  made  up  his  mind  to  desert  the 
people.  Still  it  cannot  escape  observation  that  there  are 
symptoms  of  undue  influences  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
some  of  the  Senators.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  relin- 
quished hope  that  they  will  see  their  way  clear  to  doing 
their  duty  by  their  constituents.  Senators  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Examiner  has  often  informed  them  that 
the  Central  Pacific  is  a  bloated  monopoly,  whose  far- 
reaching  tentacles  suck  the  life-blood  of  the  people. 
We  have  no  desire  to  indulge  in  denunciation,  but  the 
Examiner,  as  a  great  Democratic  journal  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  public  welfare,  cannot  shirk  its  duty. 
Therefore  it  ventures,  at  all  hazards,  to  inquire  what  some 
of  the  Senators  mean  by  apparently  being  more  friendly 
to  the  monopoly  than  to  the  people?  We  do  not  wish 
these  Senators  to  infer  that  we  make  any  charges  against 
them.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  rashly.  The  present 
Senators  hold  over,  and  Mr.  Hearst  would  like  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Farley.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  Demo- 
crats! Let  pledges  be  kept !  We  are  still  confident  that 
the  Legislature  will  do  its  duty,  and  that  the  great,  in- 
vincible Democratic  party  will  march  on  gloriously  to 
resplendent  victory !  W  ith  Hearst  in  the  Senate,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Moloch  would  be  brought  to  its  knees,  and 
the  mighty  people  of  the  magnificent  State  of  California 
be  freed  from  the  crushing  domination  of  this  soulless 
monopoly.   

Tableaux  vivants  are  all  the  rage  in  a  certain  section  of 
French  "  society,"  and  sacred  subjects  are  almost  in- 
variably selected.  The  "  'Trial  af  Christ "  is  in  rehearsal 
at  one  well-known  house,  and  by  arrangement  it  is  to  be 
followed  at  another  house  by  a  representation  of  his 
"  Crucifixion." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


VII. LAN  K.I. LE  TO  ARTHUR'S  COURT. 


Vc  valiant  knights  of  Arthur's  table  round, 

Romance  still  fondly  tells  your  orders  fame, 
From  ages  dim  your  glory  doth  resound  ! 

Blameless  your  king  by  hoary  sages  crowned, 

Endowed  with  lofty  purpose,  noble  aim, 
Ye  valiant  knights  of  Arthur's  table  round! 

Brave  Lancelot,  thou,  the  first  on  tourney  ground! 

Thy  kingdom's  pride,  though  tarnished  thy  great  name 
From  ages  dim  your  glory  doth  resound. 

And  Guinevere,  whose  deep  love  knew  no  bound! 

Pity  her  bitter  sorrow— do  not  blame — 
Ye  valiant  knights  of  Arthur's  table  round! 

Vanished  your  splendor,  O  proud  court  renowned ! 

Where,  laurel-crowned,  your  mighty  princes  came; 
From  ages  dim  your  glory  doth  resound! 

A  higher,  grander  code  our  age  hath  found; 

But  yet  our  bards  your  gallant  deeds  proclaim — 
Ye  valiant  knights  of  Arthur's  table  round, 
From  ages  dim  your  glory  doth  resound ! 

Florence  S.  Brown. 


HUNTING  THE  LANDLADY. 


In   Four  I'.-irtw. 


BY  DOCTOR  DAVID. 


PART  L 
MY  PREVIOUS  HUNTS. 

A  great  to-do  has  been  made  over  the  hunting  of  land- 
lords in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  and  never  a  one  is  bagged 
by  an  outraged  tenant,  from  behind  a  stone-wall  or  hedge, 
but  a  mighty  fuss  is  made  about  it,  and  it  gets  into  the 
papers  and  Parliament  and  everywhere  else;  but  who 
ever  in  the  history  of  literature  heard  anything  said  about 
the  hunting  of  landladies?  And  who  does  not  know  that 
thev  are  hunted  a  thousand  times  more  than  landlords, 
and  that  they  deserve  to  be  hunted  two  thousand  times 
as  much  ?  Sure  it's  all  on  account  of  the  prejudice  existing 
against  ladies  that  landlords  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
world's  notice ;  and  as  the  representative  of  thousands  of 
oppressed  tenants  beneath  the  hard  hands  of  cruel  land- 
ladies I  protest  against  this,  proclaiming  myself  the  ad 
vocate  of  these  degraded  tenants  struggling  against  these 
merciless  rent-exacting  landladies. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface.  I  come  now  to  the  sub 
ject,  beginning  at  the  beginning.  How  it  came  about  in 
the  travel  of  language  that  a  woman  who  keeps  a  lnd  'ine- 
house  is  called  a  landlady,  my  philological  investigations 
do  not  disclose.  I  would  be  willing  to  tell,  but  I  cannot;  my 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  is  limited.  T  make  this  confession 
at  the  outset,  because  I  want  nobody  to  think  that  I  make 
any  pretense  to  more  knowledge  concerning  landladies 
than  I  actually  possess.  Besides,  it  is  eminently  proper 
to  begin  a  dissertation  on  anv  subject  with  its  definition, 
accompanied  with  its  etymological  derivation,  in  all  the 
latter's  dips,  spurs  and  angles,  if  it  be  in  the  pins  to  do  so. 
This  pleasure  I  must  forego,  and  be  contented  to  travel 
in  the  more  humble  and  practical  walks  of  life,  leavinn 
the  higher  and  more  exalted  parts,  etc.    [Recognize  it?l 

But  though  I  know  not — to  put  it  poetically — why  a 
gentlewoman  who  a  tenement  for  the  lodging  of  people 
keeps  is  called  a  landlady,  I  know  what  she  is  after  she  is 
so  called.  I  think  I  may  say  this  without  blushing  at  my 
egotism.  Using  the  terms  of  political  economy  T  may 
say  the  "  raw  material  "  of  my  knowledge  of  landladies 
consists  of  a  number  of  years  of  experiences  with  them.  I 
have  made,  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  an  inductive 
study  of  landladies  extending  over  some  of  the  worst 
years  of  my  life.  I  suppose  this  is  the  reason  why  my 
ideal  landlady  is  so  different  from  the  one  found  in  novels. 
Your  fiction  landlady  is  a  kind  old  motherly  creature  who 
never  bothers  roomers  for  the  insignificant  item  of  rent ; 
who  always  attends  her  lodgers  when  sick,  bringing  them 
toast  and  tea  and  every  delicacy  of  the  season ;  who  has 
an  infinity  of  sympathy  for  the  struggling  members  of  her 
household,  is  kind  beyond  conception,  and  so  forth. 
All  of  which,  to  speak  vulgarly,  now  shows  the  able  nov- 
elist to  be  either  a  liar  or  a  fool,  or  both — of  which  classes 
I  should  think  he  belonged  to  the  last. 

And  what  a  darling  of  a  place  is  the  novel  lodging- 
house — so  homelike,  such  a  paradise  of  peace,  quiet  and 
comfort.  Now  I  know  what  a  lodging-house  is,  too.  I 
didn't  get  my  information  out  of  my  head,  either,  but  hv 
inductive  experiment,  as  before.  Putting  a  landlady  and 
a  lodging-house  together  I  should  define  them  as  follows : 

A  landlady  is  a  vixen  and  a  lodging-house  .  Aside 

from  these  two  facts  life  in  a  lodging-house  is  very  pleasant. 

One  of  the  principal  attributes  of  a  lodging-house  is  mu- 
sic. What  would  a  lodging-house  be  without  its  hormon- 
icas,  its  fiddles,  its  pianosand  its  guitars?  Heavenly  Music, 
what  a  string  band  of  thee  is  a  lodging-house !  It  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  how  many  musi- 
cians there  are  in  this  world.  But  their  music  takes  a 
wide  range.  Music  has  had  a  determining  effect  on  mv 
life — that  is  to  say,  lodging-house  music  has.  I  would 
rather  be  married  than  live  next  door  to  a  lodging-house 
musician.  I  have  tried  the  latter  twice,  and  in  all  honesty 
I  do  not  think  the  former  could  be  as  demoralizing  in  its 
tendencies.  My  first  experience  was  with  a  fiddler.  Now 
a  fiddler  is  a  very  good  thing  if  he  does  good  fiddling. 


That's  my  definition  of  a  fiddler.  That  is  to  say,  a  man 
may  tolerate  a  fiddler  so  long  as  he  fiddles  out  of  hear- 
ing. When  nothing  but  a  thin  partition,  a  number  of 
cracks  and  a  key-hole  separate  you  from  a  fiddler,  then 
it  becomes  a  very  different  matter.  Here  you  loose  that 
respect  for  a  fiddler  which  you  entertained  for  him  when 
he  was  out  of  hearing.    Such  a  fiddler  fell  to  my  lot  at 

No.   ,  Bush  street,  where  I  formerly  had  rooms. 

[Here  an  explanation  is  necessary.  Rooms  is  the  plural 
of  room ;  but  when  it  is  used  by  a  lodging-house  woman 
it  means  just  one  room.  Then  when  a  lodger  says  he  is 
going  to  his  rooms,  what  he  means  is  that  he  is  going  to 
his  room.] 

I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  my  fiddler  played.  Not, 
indeed,  that  I  shall  ever  forget  thai  he  played — for  it  is  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  me  that  he  did;  but  I  never  knew 
the  name  of  his  piece.  I  did  my  duty  toward  finding 
out,  too,  taking  all  my  musical  friends  around  to  hear  him 
play.  But  none  of  them  ever  knew  what  it  was  he  played, 
nor  could  I  ever  get  one  of  them  to  acknowledge  in  pub- 
lic that  he  had  heard  my  fiddler.  The  piece  was  like 
eternity  in  one  respect — it  had  neither  beginning  nor  end  ; 
yet  I  thought  that  about  "  so  often  "  it  would  get  back  to 
a  common  point,  after  which  it  would  travel  over  the 
same  course.  It  was  rather  more  like  a  race-track  or  an 
endless  chain  than  eternity,  after  all.  You  see  how  hard 
I  am  pushed  to  find  terms  in  which  to  describe  it. 

Finally  I  lost  my  taste  for  that  fiddler  and  his  fiddling. 
Then  I  went  to  the  landlady  and  told  her  in  restrained 
language  that  I  was  being  disturbed  by  the  musician  next 
door.  I  told  her.  moreover,  that  I  thought  I  should  be 
compelled  to  seek  other  rooms  in  case  the  musician 
could  not  be  quashed.  I  told  her  this  with  considerable 
independence  and  spirit,  still  maintaining  my  native  gen- 
tlemanliness,  I  hope.  She  was  one  of  your  moral  land- 
ladies— oh,  yes  she  was!  She  was  so  considerate  of  her 
roomers — that  is  to  say  her  musician  roomer,  not  this  one. 
She  just  simply  said  to  me  that  if  I  was  not  suited  with  my 
room,  or  if  I  did  not  like  the  other  roomers  in  the  house, 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  find  other  quarters. 
Then  she  added,  with  a  sarcastic  thrust  the  effect  of 
which  I  still  feel,  that  as  for  herself  she  liked  music,  and 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  evenings  enlivened  by  the 
violin  exercises  of  Mr.  ,  and  that  she  had  not  sus- 
pected that  there  was  anybody  in  these  days  so  case-har- 
dened as  not  to  like  music.  Having  delivered  herself  of 
this  speech  she  whisked  into  her  room,  and  I  slunk  back 
to  mine  very  much  crestfallen.  Subsequently  I  learned, 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  that  in  my  gentlemanly  attack 
on  the  musician  I  had  stepped  on  the  landlady's  pet  corn. 

So  I  folded  my  trunk  and  fled  from  that  palace  of  the 
muses;  not,  however,  until  I  had  secured  other  rooms — 
i.  e.,  a  room — in  a  house  which  the  landlady  assured  me 
was  "just  too  quiet  for  anything."  "In  fact,"  she  said, 
"  it  is  just  a  perfect  living  graveyard."  On  such  a  splen- 
did recommendation  I  accepted  the  graveyard,  and  hav- 
ing buried  myself,  resumed  my  study  of  metaphysics  and 
pathology,  mental  and  physical.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  landlady  had  told  me  substantially  the  truth 
about  the  quietness  ot  the  house.  The  reason  I  was  sur- 
prised was  because  the  phenomenon  was  so  contrary  to 
all  my  past  experience.  I  had  not  been  used  to  such  ac- 
curacy on  the  part  of  landladies. 

For  some  time  I  saw  no  person  coming  or  going  from 
the  house.  The  halls  were  as  deserted  as  a  church — ay, 
as  even  a  San  Francisco  church.  Never  a  footfall  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  at  last  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  were  no  other  roomers  in  the  house. 
Happy,  halcyon  days  were  those!  But  finally  a  suspicion 
began  to  creep  through  me  that  there  was  something 
wrong  about  this  house.  Why  this  abnormal,  this  awe- 
inspiring  quietude?  I  asked  myself  this  question,  and 
echo  answered  from  the  deserted  rooms,  Why?  This 
was  all  I  could  get  it  to  answer.  Suspicion  deepened, 
and  at  night  I  sometimes  had  dreams  of  the  landlady's 
raveyard  minus  the  "  living."  Finally  one  morning,  when 
this  state  of  things  had  become  all  but  unbearable,  I  met 
a  young  man  whom  I  had  often  seen  coming  out  ot  the 
house  across  the  way  from  where  I  had  my  rooms.  He 
had  always  seemed  remarkably  shy  of  me,  but  I  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  modesty  of  youth,  and  lest  he  should  think 
me  stuck-up  simply  because  I  was  unavoidably  a  little 
older  than  he,  I  resolved  to  throw  off  my  cold  exterior 
and  speak  to  him.  No  sooner  had  I  said  "good  morn- 
ing "than  he  half  suspiciously  acknowledged  my  saluta- 
tion by  asking  me  if  we  had  had  any  more  cases  of 
small-pox  in  our  house.  Here  was  my  quietude  accounted 
for  in  full.  Here  was  the  reason  which  echo  had  modestly 
declined  to  give  me.  And  it  all  came  from  a  simple  boy— 
a  mere  child,  as  it  were.  He  had  let  the  suspicion  out  of 
the  bag,  and  I  would  have  caught  it  had  I  not  have  had 
the  small-pox  when  I  was  a  boy.  Having  had  the  small- 
pox I  was  dashingly  indifferent  to  it.  I  merely  pooh-poohed 
the  idea  of  there  having  been  such  a  disease  in  our  house. 
'  It  was  but  a  bad  form  of  chicken-pox,"  I  told  the 
youth,  though  I  must  confess  I  drew  entirely  upon  my 
magination  for  my  facts  in  this  case.  What  pleased  me 
more  than  anything  else  connected  with  this  discovery 
was  the  complete  vindication  which  it  afforded  the  land- 
lady. She  had  been  true  to  herself,  and  my  first  suspi- 
cion that  she  had  told  a  disinterested  truth  had  proved 
in  the  end  to  be  naught  but  the  working  of  my  disordered 
fancy. 


But  by  and  by  the  small-pox  scare,  like  all  things  mun- 
dane, faded  away,  and  the  place  it  had  occupied  began 
to  fill  up  with  lodgers.  Then  back  came  my  old  lodging- 
house  affliction,  music.  It  was  not  a  fiddler  this  time;  it 
was  a  pianist.  I  say  it  because  I  am  sensitive  about 
offending  mankind.  Besides,  it  was  a  female  It,  which 
would  double  the  offense  were  I  to  refer  to  it  in  anyothers 
way. 

If  I  tell  the  truth  as  to  what  it  played  there  are  some 
honest  folk  who  will  think  I  am  lying.  But  I  would  not 
tell  a  lie  even  for  the  truth's  sake,  nor  to  make  people 
think  I  am  telling  the  truth.  1  would  spurn  such  an 
offer.  Moreover,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie— I  cannot  even  tell 
the  truth.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  say  my  pianist  played 
one  tune  only — because  I  am  truthful.  If  I  were  not 
truthful  I  would  not  say  this ;  for  I  have  already  intimated 
that  my  fiddler  played  one  tune  only,  and  were  I  not  in- 
clined to  confine  myself  to  the  facts  and  the  truth  I  would 
seek  by  fabrication  to  introduce  variety  into  my  narra- 
tion. This  I  spurn  also,  as  before.  This  correspond- 
ence of  the  two  musics  may  be  said  to  be  the  internal 
evidence  of  my  truthfulness— for  truth,  like  colic,  has  in- 
ternal evidences. 

I  will  tell  you  what  my  pianist  played,  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  tell  it  in  my  own  way;  for  I  do  not  write 
music  like  ordinary  musicians,  so  that  nobody  but  musi- 
cians can  read  it.  I  hate  that  pretended  aristocratic  style 
which  musical  composers  assume.  They  are  as  bad  as 
lawyers  in  this  respect.  My  music  can- be  read  by  any- 
one who  can  read  at  all;  hence  my  music  is  popular, 
and  always  will  be.  It  is  the  pure  outpouring  of  the  pure 
soul,  and  I  shall  never  write  in  any  other  way,  even  if  I 
bring  down  the  combined  scorn  of  the  musical  world. 
Now  note  the  effect : 
dum 

Te         te        a  mie      dum      dum         dum  dum. 

dum       dum  mie 

That  was  it.  That  was  the  whole  of  it,  though  it  was 
frequently  repeated.  Just  a  pure  little  simple  melody 
that  any  innocent  child  might  play.  It  usually  began 
about  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the  fit  lasted  till  nine 
(same  night).  I  came  to  love  that  little  aria;  used  to  en- 
core it  with  everything  in  the  room;  the  small  coal  I 
threw  against  the  dummie  woman's  window;  the  chairs, 
tables,  books,  pipes,  and  so  forth,  I  pounded  against  the 
partition  wall ;  but  the  new  echo  only  answered: 
dum 

Te  te         a         mie      dum      dum       dum  dum. 

dum        dum  *  mie 

I  used  to  wonder  why  the  dummie  performance  stopped 
at  nine — why  it  did  not  continue  always.  I  used  to  won- 
der also  what  became  of  the  dummie  after  the  spell  was 
over;  and  in  my  vivid  imagination  I  followed  it  from  its 
room  to  purgatory,  where  I  always  tried  to  leave  it. 

However,  I  could  have  stood  the  dummie,  for  it  was 
merciful  enough  to  stop  at  about  the  time  I  got  settled 
down  to  business.  But  when  there  arrived  two  German 
youth  who  took  up  a  position  on  my  left  and  opened 
upon  me  with  Limburger  cheese,  long  pipes  and  beer, 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  grape  and  canister  of  "  Pansy 
Blossoms,"  "Swanee  River,"  "Jennie's  Clouds,"  and 
such  like,  fired  from  two  gattling  harmonicas,  I  just 
said  to  myself,  "This  is  no  longer  a  living  graveyard; 
this  is  the  home  of  lost  souls.    Let's  leave." 

This  is  how  I  came  to  go  hunting  the  landlady.  I  re- 
solved, however,  for  the  future  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
the  lodging-house  and  hunt  my  landlady  in  the  private 
walks  of  life.  I  calmly  concluded  that  I  was  not  good 
enough  for  a  lodging-house,  and  determined  to  try  my 
fortune  in  a  private  family. 

Some  wretch  or  other  told  me  that  the  proper  way  to 
get  a  room  was  to  advertise;  that  in  that  way  I  would  get 
answers  from  a  few  nice  people  who  had  spare  rooms  in 
their  homes,  and  from  among  them  I  might  select  one 
that  suited  me.  That  was  real  nice,  so  I  put  a  notice  in 
one  of  the  morning  papers  to  the  effect  that  a  young  un- 
married man  desired  a  room  in  a  private  family.  It  was 
Thursday  evening  when  I  handed  this  innocent-appearing 
little  document  to  the  business  manager,  asking  him  if  he 
thought  I  would  get  any  answers.  I  remember  now  there 
was  something  peculiar  about  his  look  as  he  said,  kind  o' 
dry  and  off-hand  like,  drawing  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
down,  "  Oh,  I  guess  so."  But  I  went  homa  that  night 
and  slept,  in  the  maze  of  the  muses,  the  innocent  sleep 
of  childhood,  little  dreaming  what  the  future  had  in  store 
for  me.  (Where  have  I  heard  that  sentence?)  And  now 
I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver^ 
Of  how  I  went  a-hunting  the  landlady, 

_    What  means  I  used  to  find  her;  finding  her, 
What  charms  she  used  to  rent  her  musty  rooms. 

[From  this  point  on  the  astute  poet  will  observe  a  slight 
variation  in  the  meter,  which  I  hope  he  will  kindly  ac- 
count to  the  writer's  nervousness).] 

1  .ikewise :      ■  * 

Of  the  eminent  deadly,  universal,  all-prevading  stink 
that  through  the  habitat  of  landladies  permeates.  Also: 
of  sunny  rooms  that  never  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  places 
newly  furnished  (from  second-hand  furniture  stores);  of 
houses  strange  beyond  comparison,  revolving  with  the 
sun;  of  quiet,  modest  landladies,  and  the  dangers  I 
passed  through  in  finding  them,  till  at  last — but  pardon 
me;  let  events  be  chronicled  according  to  the  chronic- 
ological  order  of  their  occurrence.  ' 
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SARATOGA. 


These  famous  waters  smell  like — well 

These  Saratoga  waters  may 

Taste  just  a  little  of  the  clay 
Of  judgement ;  and  the  sulphur  smell 

Suggests,  along  with  other  things. 

A  climate  rather  warm  for  springs. 

But  restful  as  a  twilight  song 

The  land  where  every  lover  hath 

A  spring,  and  every  spring  a  path 
To  lead  love  pleasantly  along. 

Oh,  there  be  waters,  not  ot  springs — 

The  waters  wise  King  David  sings. 

Sweet  is  the  bread  that  lovers  eat 

In  secret,  sang  on  harp  of  gold 

Jerusalem's  high  king  of  old. 
"The  stolen  waters  they  are  sweet .'  " 

Oh.  dear,  delicious  piracies 

Of  kisses  upon  love's  high  seas! 

The  old  traditions  of  our  race 

Repeat  for  aye  and  still  repeat; 

The  stolen  waters  still  are  sweet 
As  when  King  David  sat  in  place, 

All  purple  robed  and  crowned  in  gold 

And  sang  his  holy  psalms  of  old. 

Oh,  to  escape  the  searching  sun; 

To  seek  these  waters  ever  sweet ; 

To  see  her  dip  her  dimpled  feet 
Where  these  delicious  waters  run — 

To  dip  her  feet,  nor  slip  nor  fall, 

Nor  tinge  her  garment's  hem  at  all; 

Nor  soil  the  whiteness  of  her  feet, 

Nor  stain  her  whitest  garment's  hem — 
Oh,  singer  of  Jerusalem, 

You  sang  so  sweet,  so  widely  sweet  ! 

Shakenands!  shake  hands!  I  guess  you  knew, 
For  all  your  Psalms,  a  thing  or  two. 

—Joaquin  Miller,  in  Courier-Journal. 


A  DARK  SCRAP  FROM  NEVADA'S  HISTORY. 


BY  OTTO  GREEN  HOOD. 


The  criminal  history  of  Nevada,  up  to  within  a  short 
period  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  is 
so  replete  with  horrible  incidents  that  innumerable  dime 
novels  could  be  woven  out  of  it  for  the  edification  and 
corruption  of  countless  impressionable  youthful  minds. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  new  mining 
excitement,  whether  it  is  based  upon  merit  or  whether  it 
is  an  absolute  fraud  extensively  and  ingeniously  adver- 
tised to  plethorize  the  treasury  of  some  philanthropic 
transportation  monopoly,  invariably  attracts  a  large  num- 
ber of  villainous  adventurers  of  every  description.  But 
the  assertion  is  beyond  contradiction  that  no  new  dis- 
covery of  rich  mines,  California  excepted,  drew  to  it  such 
a  horde  of  uncontrollable,  morally  calloused  cut-throats 
and  thieves  as  congregated  in  Washoe  during  the  fever 
heat  of  the  excitement  in  the  early  sixties,  nearly  two  and 
a  half  decades  ago.  Law  and  order  were  mythical  there, 
and  the  outcast  from  other  communities  looked  with  dis- 
dain upon  the  man  who  justly  professed  to  be  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  integrity  and  whose  hands  had  never  been 
dipped  in  human  gore. 

Not  to  have  a  man  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper 
was  rather  the  exception  that  the  rule.  It  was  indeed  a 
hazardous  act  to  decline  a  social  glass  with  a  member  of 
the  class  who  practically  ruled  the  Comstock  at  that 
epoch;  refusals  of  that  nature  cost-  numerous  lives. 

This  outcast  element  did  not  confine  themselves  alto- 
gether to  bar-room  assassinations,  highway  robberies  and 
dishonest  gambling,  but  they  were  also  employed  by 
mining  operators  who  demanded  the  respect  of  their  fel- 
low-men— and  who  to-day  proudly  strut  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco,  New  York  and  the  gay  capitals  of  Europe,  clad 
in  purple  and  fine  linen — as  convenient  witnesses  in  the 
numerous  gigantic  mining  suits  pending  during  several 
years  in  the  Virginia  City  courts.  They  would  swear  to 
anything,  and  the  price  of  their  perjury  was  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  property  involved  in  the  case,  or  the 
personal  risks  they  were  assuming.  If  requisite,  they  could 
also  be  hired  to  usher  a  witness  for  the  other  side  out  of 
the  way,  so  as  to  forever  disable  him  from  testifying  be- 
fore an  earthly  court  of  justice. 

That  class  was  numerically  great,  a  fact  which  their 
success  at  the  municipal  elections  most  always  demon- 
strated. They  virtually  held  the  balance  of  power  until 
the  law-abiding  masses  began  to  realize  that  the  organi- 
zation of  a  vigilance  committee  was  indispensable  to  quell 
the  growing,  insufferable  state  of  lawlessness. .  The  effect 
of  this  organization  was  magical,  yet  it  requited  several 
years  devoted  to  constant  vigilance  before  the  Comstock 
was  fairly  purged  from  the  human  fungus. 

About  twenty  of  the  most  characterless  and  treacher- 
ous men  who  infested  Virginia  City  from  the  very  incip- 
iency  of  that  once  thriving  town  until  they  died  with  their 
boots  on  or  were  expatriated  belonged  to  the  pigmy 
force  that  was  collected  together  in  May,  1861,  to  give 
battle  to  a  handful  of  Piute  Indians  at  Pyramid  lake, 
about  thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  where  the  town  of 
Reno  is  now  located.  Notwithstanding  the  pleasant  tra- 
dition handed  down  to  the  present  date  that  this  brave- 
little  army  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  com- 
posed of  the  chivalrous  manhood  of  Nevada  Territory,  the 
writer  is  reliably  informed  that  this  so-called  army  was 
nothing  more  than  an  unorganized  mob,  in  quest  of  ad- 
venture irrespective  of  its  character  or  claim  to  lawful- 
ness; and  furthermore,  with_perhaps  a  score  of  excep- 


tions, this  mob  was  composed  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  so- 
ciety, the  majority  of  whom  boasted  of  having  slain  their 
man. 

Among  this  somewhat  Falstaffian  army  was  a  person 
known  as  Long-haired  Sam  Brown,  whose  name  and  ca- 
reer are  still  familiar  to  all  old  Nevadans.  He  was  of 
massive  frame,  red  hair,  florid  complexion  and  rather  a 
forbidding  countenance,  with  blood  always  in  his  eye,  fig- 
uratively speaking.  At  that  period  he  may  have  been 
forty-five  years  old,  and  claimed  Missouri  as  the  state  of 
his  nativity.  In  his  early  manhood,  devoid  of  all  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training,  and  naturally  possessed  of 
cowboyish  instincts,  he  drifted  to  Texas,  where  he  soon 
earned  notoriety  as  a  border  ruffian  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction. 

About  1852  he  became  attracted  by  the  newness  of  Cal- 
ifornia, settled  in  Mariposa  county,  and  pursued  gam- 
bling for  a  livelihood  until  he  stabbed  a  man  to  the  heart 
at  his  (Brown's)  own  game,  at  which  juncture  he  found  it 
expedient  to  take  abrupt  leave  of  that  section. 

The  next  heard  of  him  was  at  Calaventas,  Calaveras 
county,  in  -1853,  dealing  a  Spanish  card  game  (montc) 
then  much  in  vogue  in  California.  He  had  resided  there 
but  a  brief  space  of  time  when  one  night  two  Mexicans 
playing  against  his  game,  after  several  warnings  to  desist, 
continued  to  crimp  the  cards  with  their  finger  nails  to  as- 
sist them  in  beating  the  game,  which  they  successfully 
accomplished.  This  so  exasperated  Brown  that  he  lit- 
erally slashed  the  two  men  open  with  a  huge  bowie-knife, 
leaving  them  dead  upon  the  floor. 

This  act  at  first  paralyzed  with  terror  the  dense  crowd 
in  the  gambling  saloon,  hence  the  assassin  was  unmolest- 
edly  permitted  to  pass  out.  But  the  Mexican  element 
present  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  with  a  revengeful 
yell  they  rushed  to  the  street  in  search  of  Brown,  soon  en- 
countering him,  and  in  the  melee  thas  followed  he  fatally 
stabbed  another  Mexican  and  made  his  escape. 

The  Mexicans  unsuccessfully  sought  for  him  all  night ; 
but  Sheriff  Ben  Thome,  a  brave  man  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  Sheriff  of  Calaveras  county  now),  knowing  that  if  the 
Mexicans  captured  the  fugitive  the  law  would  not  be 
called  into  requisition  to  punish  him,  in  company 
with  a  deputy  independently  pursued  the  murderer,  and 
by  sunrise  on  the  following  morning  they  found  him  in  a 
log  cabin  some  miles  from  the  camp.  He  was  taken  to 
the  San  Andreas  jail  and  soon  thereafter  transferred  to  the 
State  Prison  for  the  term  of  two  years.  A  burlesque  on 
justice! 

Subsequent  to  his  release  up  to  the  latter  part  of  1858, 
he  was  seen  in  many  mining  camps,  but  never  sojourning 
at  one  place  long.  But  it  is  said  that  wherever  he  lin- 
gered Chinamen  were  found  murdered  and  robbed.  It  is 
positively  believed  that  Brown  killed  a  score  of  Chinese 
miners  for  their  gold,  but  as  these  crimes  could  not  be 
fastened  upon  him  he  was  not  molested,  yet  was  avoided 
by  all  classes  of  men. 

In  the  early  part  of  1850  he  turned  up  at  Genoa,  Ne- 
vada, in  the  capacity  of  a  montc  gambler — the  same  quar- 
relsome, drunken  desperado  as  of  yore. 

About  this  period  the  fabulous  silver  discoveries  on  the 
Comstock  wereattiacting  a  great  influx  of  fortune-hunters 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra  mountains,  and  Car- 
son and  Virginia  cities  were  rapidly  being  metamorphosed 
into  towns  of  importance.  Up  to  that  date  Brown  had 
not  yet  established  a  reputation -in  Nevada  as  a  man-killer, 
for  which  he  was  thirsting,  but  early  in  i860  he  met  his 
opportunity. 

One  night  there  was  a  convivial  crowd  in  the  City 
Hotel,  Carson  City,  and  among  them  was  an  old  pros- 
pector, Bill  Bowe.  He  jestingly  made  some  remarks  to 
his  companions  about  his  prowess,  at  which  they  all 
laughed,  when  Brown,  who  was  not  of  the  party  but 
merely  a  listener,  walked  up  to  Bowe,  calmly  saying, 
"You're  a  gassy  coward;  take  this!"  and  with  that  he 
plunged  an  immense  knife  into  his  victim's  abdomen, 
turning  it  around  several  times  before  withdrawing  it. 

The  desperado  coolly  wiped  the  blade  on  his  greasy 
buckskin  breeches,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  billiard- 
table,  where  he  began  snoring  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  commission  of  his  horrible  act.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  arrest  him  for  this  or  any  of  his  subsequent 
villainous  crimes,  among  which  were  countless  highway 
robberies.  Yet  with  all  his  bravado  he  was  a  coward; 
he  never  engaged  in  a  quarrel  without  first  having  thor- 
oughly measured  his  man,  as  the  following  will  evidence: 

But  a  few  months  after  the  murder  of  Bowe,  Brown 
was  one  night  playing  against  a  faro  game  in  Virginia 
City,  and  as  the  cards  ran  unluckily  for  him  he  raved  and 
swore  like  a  madman.  The  dealer,  McKenzie,  a  quiet 
young  man,  eventually  lost  his  patience,  and  inoffensively 
remarked : 

"  Mr.  Brown,  if  this  game  does  not  suit  you,  you  arc 
not  obliged  to  play  against  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  the  game;  guess  I  won't  play 

any  more,"  quietly  answered  Brown. 

With  this  he  arose  from  the  table,  walked  up  to  the 
dealer,  and  deliberately  drew  his  bowie-knife  across  the 
latter's  throat,  almost  severing  the  head  from  the  body, 
and  poor  McKenzie  fell  to  the  floor  a  corpse. 

"Not  one  person  present  at  this  tragedy  was  endowed 
with  sufficient  moral  or  physical  courage  to  even  expostu- 
late with  Brown  for  his  dastardly  conduct,  and  when  he 
cried  out : 


"Come  along,  boys,  let's  take  a  drink!"  and  the  blood 
of  his  victim  still  dripping  from  the  knife  in  his  hand,  no 
one  had  the  manhood  to  refuse  the  invitation. 

While  drinks  were  being  served,  Lance  Nightingill,  after- 
ward the  first  State  Controller,  a  man  of  cool  nerve  and 
fearless  of  a  whole  regiment  of  banditti,  casually  strolled 
into  the  saloon  where  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
and  upon  learning  the  particulars  he  denounced  the  act 
in  unmeasured  terms.  . 

Everyone  expected  to  see  Brown  rush  upon  him  and 
slay  him,  but  the  assassin  only  turned  away  from  the  bar 
and  said : 

"  Here,  Lance,  come  and  take  a  drink." 
"Drink   with  a  cold-blooded  murderer  like  you? 
Never!"  replied  Nightingill,  coolly  fastening  his  gaze 
upon  Brown's  eyes. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  desperado  measured  his 
antagonist  from  head  to  foot ;  then  turning  away  from 
him  he  cried  out  in  an  affected  sang  froid  manner: 
"  Well,  boys,  let'sdrink ;  Lance  doesn't  want  anything." 
Between  that  time  and  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
so-called  Pyramid  Lake  war,  several  men  possessed  of 
money,  belonging  to  Carson  and  Virginia,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, never  to  be  heard  of  again,  and  the  impression 
prevails  to  this  day  that  Brown  killed  them  for  plunder. 

In  May,  1 861 ,  a  call  was  issued  tor  volunteers  to  sup- 
press the  Indian  uprising  at  Pyramid  Lake,  which  it  was 
then  supposed  would  become  general  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory unless  immediate  and  heroic  measures  were  adopted 
to  prove  to  the  untutored  red  man  the  superiority  of  the 
"superior  race."  And,  as  before  stated,  Long-haired 
Sam  Brown  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  riff-raff  wing  of  the 
expedition.  In  what  manner  that  war  was  conducted  and 
how  ignominiously  it  ended  are  historical  facts  too  familiar 
to  admit  of  repetition  herein.  But  this  expedition  is 
merely  referred  to  to  picture  another  instance  of  the  abject 
cowardice  and  criminal  selfishness  which  invariably  char- 
acterized Brown's  nature. 

When,  upon  that  occasion,  the  Indians  had  over- 
powered the  whites  and  the  latter  were  beating  a  hasty 
and  most  disorderly  retreat,  Brown  became  unhorsed 
through  the  careless  adjustment  of  his  saddle,  and  his  ani- 
mal escaped ;  so  he  snatched  a  young  man  about  twenty 
years  of  age  named  Snowden  from  his  horse  and  left  the 
poor  young  fellow — whose  life  was  perhaps  worth  a  thous- 
and of  such  as  Brown's — to  a  merciless  fate.  This 
satanical  being  had  the  hardihood  to  boast  of  his  achieve- 
ment upon  his  return  to  Virginia  and  Carson. 

His  career  was  now,  however,  drawing  to  an  early  close, 
fortunately.  On  July  6,  1861,  in  the  afternoon,  he  left 
Carson,  ostensibly  bound  for  Aurora,  then  a  bustling, 
money-making  camp.  It  was  dusk  when  he  rode  up  to 
a  Carson  valley  hotel  kept  by  Henry  Vansickle,  and  the 
host  stepped  to  the  door,  asking  the  horseman  what  he 
desired.  "  I  came  to  kill  you,  Van,"  replied  the  interro- 
gated villain,  at  the  same  time  discharging  a  pistol  at  Van- 
sickle,  the  ball  fortunately  missing  its  mark. 

This  was  done  without  the  remotest  provocation,  and 
Brown  rode  on,  feeling  indifferent  as  to  whether  his  mur- 
.derous  intent  had  proved  a  success  or  not. 

Vansickle  knew  Brown's  treacherous  nature  and  was 
determined  not  to  place  his  life  in  such  jeopardy  again; 
so  he  armed  himself  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun, 
mounted  the  fleetest  horse  in  his  stable  and  took  a  "cut- 
off" for  Lute  Old's  ranch,  some  miles  distant,  where  he 
surmised  Brown  would  remain  over  night.  He  reached 
the  ranch  just  long  enough  in  advance  of  Brown  to  put 
up  his  horse  in  Old's  barn,  in  front  of  which  a  well  trim- 
med lamp  was  hanging,  throwing  a  bright  light  out  on  the 
road. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  thereafter  Brown  came 
riding  up  to  the  barn,  never  dreaming  that  death  was  so 
near,  when  Vansickle,  standing  in  the  doorway,  without 
taking  the  desperate  chances  of  wasting  many  words,  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  both  barrels  of  his  shotgun  into 
the  murderer's  body. 

Brown  threw  up  his  hands,  and  while  uttering  a  few 
horrible  oaths  his  frightened  horse  carried  him  several 
hundred  yards,  when  he  fell  to  the  ground  a  dead  man. 

Vansickle  was  tried  and  acquitted ;  hut  in  addition  to 
that  he  should  have  received  a  testimonial  for  having  rid 
the  world  of  one  of  the  vilest  human  monsters  that  ever 
incumbered  it. 

Brown  was  one  of  the  many  of  his  kind  about  the  Com- 
stock and  vicinity  who  rendered  human  life  and  the  pos- 
session of  property  unpleasantly  precarious  in  the  early 
Washoe  days.  But  he  is  especially  mentioned  for  his  ex- 
traordinary blood-thirstiness  and  isolation.  Even  the 
most  depraved  of  his  social  caste  shunned  him  as  they 
would  a  thing  unclean,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
joined  their  betters  in  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  when  his 
not  too  early  demise  was  announced.  He  had  no  true 
friend  even  among  the  veriest  outcasts  of  society. 

So  ended  the  Joaquin  Murietta  of  Nevada.  The  un- 
written dark  annals  of  the  Silver  State  during  the  very  few 
years  which  marked  her  pionccrhood  are  without  a  par- 
allel. To-day,  however,  Nevada's  condition  is  as  staid, 
almost,  as  that  of  New  England,  and  the  unsavory  events 
of  the  past  are  rarely  referred  to. 


Mary  Ellen  Chase  says  "  there  will  be  three  women  to 
one  man  in  heaven."  Phis  is  rather  discouraging  to  both 
sexes. 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


The  Democratic  party  has  progressed  very  well  in  its 
usual  preparations  for  a  presidential  contest.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  how  regularly  it  travels  over  the  old,  familiar 
ground  that  experience  has  taught  it — if  experience  has 
taught  it  anything — must  inevitably  lead  it  to  defeat.  Less 
than  two  years  ago  the  people  in  a  good  many  of  the 
states  unhorsed  the  Republican  party  and  put  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  saddle.  Since  that  time  the  astonished 
Democracy  has  been  reeling  in  its  seat  like  a  drunken 
trooper,  and  driving  itself  to  the  devil  with  all  possible 
speed.  The  Republican  party,  which  was  stunned  by  its 
violent  fall,  has  got  on  its  feet  again,  brushed  the  mud  off 
its  clothes,  and  is  on  the  dead  run  to  overtake  the  horse 
and  seize  the  reins  once  more.  It  is  but  saying  what  is 
apparent  to  every  man  of  sense,  whose  wishes  do  not  con- 
trol his  judgment,  that  the  Republican  party's  chance  of 
getting  into  the  saddle  again  is  excellent. 

The  Republican  party  is  no  better  now  than  it  was  two 
years  ago.  It  has  not  shown  by  better  works  any  sign  of 
repentance  for  the  misdeeds  for  which  the  voters  punished 
it.  The  Republicans  have  merely  bided  their  time,  trust- 
ing to  the  Democrats  to  win  the  victory  for  them,  even 
as  the  Republicans  won  the  victory  for  the  Democrats  in 
the  fall  of  1882.  They  have  not  trusted  in  vain.  It  must 
be  a  very  hopeful  or  a  very  dull  Democrat  who  does  not 
feel  sore  at  heart  when  he  views  the  state  of  his  party. 
He  sees  that  it  has  been  incapable  of  using  to  advantage 
the  magnificent  opportunity  that  was  given  it  to  decide 
upon  a  positive  policy,  take  the  lead,  and  ride  into 
national  power.  He  sees  it  stupidly  floundering  on 
to  deserved  defeat,  as  it  has  done  in  every  presidential 
year  since  i860.  Now,  as  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  is  divided  in  leadership,  torn  by  conflicting 
interests,  unable  to  agree  upon  principles  for  common 
acceptance,  timid  when  boldness  is  needed,  blustering 
when  it  should  be  prudent,  conciliating  when  it  should 
be  aggressive,  and  afraid  to  stand  out  against  the  Repub- 
licans on  any  issue  raised.  There  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  Democratic  platform  for  this  year  will  be  the 
same  old  two-plank  platform  : 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  Republican  party. 
Resolved,  That  wc  want  the  offices  now  occupied  by  Republi- 
cans. 

The  Republican  party  has  kept  its  hold  upon  power  for 
the  past  dozen  years  for  the  single  reason  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  not  had  the  courage  to  avow  its  princi- 
ples and  stick  to  them.  Men  in  the  Republican  party 
who  want  to  leave  it  for  a  better  have  had  no  place  to  go. 
Republican  tariff-reformers,  Republican  civil-service  re- 
formers, and  Republican  anti-monopolists,  while  detest- 
ing their  party's  stand  and  tendency,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  the  Democratic  party  for  a  policy  that  would  justify 
them  in  hoping  for  better  things  at  its  hands.  The  whole 
Democratic  gospel  has  been  objection  to  everything  Re- 
publican, while  offering  nothing  Democratic.  Its  one 
hope  of  salvation  has  been  that  in  sheer  disgust  and  despair 
at  Republican  wickedness  the  people  would  put  the 
Democrats  in.  The  people  reached  that  desperate  point 
two  years  ago,  and  the  Democrats  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  superiority  to  the  Republicans. 
Here  are  the  striking  points  in  the  record  made  since  the 
fall  of  1882 : 

Tlie  Tariff:  Ohio  led  off  with  a  platform  that  juggled 
with  vague  phrases,  intended  to  please  both  Protection- 
ists and  Free-traders.  It  was  regarded  by  the  Demo- 
cratic politicians  as  so  happy  an  evasion  of  the  issue  that 
it  has  been  substantially  followed  by  most  of  the  state 
conventions  held  since.  In  Congress  the  party  cannot 
take  united  action.  The  contest  is  not  between  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  be- 
tween wings  of  the  Democratic  party.  Everybody  un- 
derstands the  Republican  position.  That  party  has  the 
courage  to  stand  openly  for  protection.  Does  anybody 
know  what  the  Democratic  position  is  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion? 

Civil-service  Reform:  While  the  party  saw  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  getting  the  offices,  it  denounced  bitterly 
the  spoils  system.  The  tidal  wave  of  two  years  ago  gave 
it  the  opportunity  to  show  the  sincerity  of  this  denuncia- 


tion. The  Democratic  Legislature  of  Ohio  refused  to  re- 
elect Senator  Pendleton,  the  author  of  the  law  under 
which  competitive  examinations  have  been  inaugurated. 
If  anybody  has  seen  a  sign  of  Democratic  backwardness 
about  appropriating  and  enjoying  the  spoils  of  victory  he 
would  astonish  the  country  by  giving  his  testimony. 

Anti-Monopoly:  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
certainly  done  one  good  piece  of  work,  in  voting  to  for- 
feit the  Texas-Pacific  land  grant.  But  what  has  become 
of  the  Reagan  Inter-State  Commerce  bill,  designed  to 
prevent  railroad  discrimination?  The  same  Ohio  Legis- 
lature which  rebuked  Senator  Pendleton  for  his  efforts  to 
purify  the  civil  service,  refused  to  send  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate Mr.  Thurman,  the  man  of  all  others  in  the  party  who 
stands  for  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  the  corpora- 
tions, and  who  was  thrown  from  his  seat  to  make  room 
for  Mr.  Garfield,  as  a  punishment  for  pushing  through  a 
law  to  force  the  overland  railroad  companies  to  make  pro- 
vision for  paying  their  debts  to  the  government.  Instead 
of  reelecting  either  Mr.  Thurman  or  Mr.  Pendleton  the 
Ohio  Legislature  chose  a  nonentity,  who  had  the  one  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  kerosene  millionaire.  The  Ohio  Leg- 
islature, indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  fired  both  barrels 
into  the  decrepit  Democratic  party,  shattering  at  once  its 
anti-monopoly  arm  and  its  civil-service  reform  leg. 

The  two  parties  stand  before  the  country  precisely  as 
they  stand  in  California,  only  that  here  the  Democrats 
have  the  luck  to  be  the  ins,  and  it  is  the  Republicans  who 
are  waiting  until  the  people  refuse  longer  to  bear  the  ills 
they  have  and  are  ready  to  risk  anything  for  a  change. 
Here  the  Democrats  went  into  power  on  a  wave  of  pro- 
test against  the  domination  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company.  That  corporation  is  still  dominant.  It 
has  bribed  away  all  dangerous  official  hostility,  and  the 
people  remain  its  prey  as  before.  But  however  angry  the 
people  may  be  at  the  failure  of  the  Democrats  to  give 
them  the  relief  which  they  were  put  in  office  to  secure, 
the  people  have  no  hope  whatever  that  the  Republican 
parly  would  accomplish  anything  for  them  if  the  Demo- 
crats were  put  out.  So,  on  the  national  field.  While  the 
people  are  disgusted  with  the  Republican  party,  they  see- 
that  it  would  make  matters  no  better,  and  perhaps 
worse,  to  give  the  Democrats  power.  Both  parties  are 
tarred  witli  the  same  brush.  Each  is  practically  an  or- 
ganization the  real  end  of  whose  activity  is  to  make  em- 
ployment for  the  small  number  of  men  who  make  a  bus- 
iness of  politics.  The  ignorance,  indifference,  and  want 
of  honesty  and  patriotism  in  the  masses  make  it  possible 
for  the  bosses  to  engineer  the  parties  so  that  earnest  and 
intelligent  citizens  are  forced  to  make  a  choice  of  evils,  or 
not  to  vote  at  all.  The  power  of  the  ballot  to  direct  the 
course  of  government  into  better  channels  is  nearly  nul- 
lified. 

The  country  is  in  need  of  a  party  to  antagonize  the  Re- 
publican party — a  new  party  that  would  stand  for  reform  ; 
for  the  dethronement  of  wealth,  corporate  and  individual, 
as  the  dictator  of  legislation;  a  party  that  would  grapple 
with  the  social  problems  which  the  tremendous  industrial 
development  of  the  country  has  brought  to  the  front ; 
a  party  of  progress,  in  short.  The  Democratic  party 
shows  no  capacity  for  forgetting  or  learning.  Like  the 
Republican  party,  it  is  fossilized.  Its  spirit  is  reaction- 
ary, not  progressive.  Its  existence  serves  to  delay  the 
coining  of  the  new  party  which  the  needs  of  the  time  call 
for.  Its  power  to  understand  those  needs  is  shown  by  its 
anxiety  to  put  forward  as  its  best  representative  a  para- 
lyzed old  man  in  his  dotage,  to  tremble  and  mumble  on  a 
platform  of  worm-eaten  planks. 


ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 


The  actual  result  of  Gladstone's  seizure  of  Egypt  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  perils  of  a  policy  of  conquest  to  a 
representative  government.  The  military  promenade  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolselcy  to  Cairo  and  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  a  British  garrison  have  been  equally  unpro- 
ductive either  of  honor  or  profit  to  the  invaders.  What- 
ever prestige  might  for  a  time  have  been  attached  to  the 
victory  of  the  British  troops  over  the  army  of  Arabi  has 
been  dissipated  effectually  by  the  triumphs  of  the  naked 
Arabs  of  the  Soudan  over  the  same  foe.  And  the  attempt 
to  officer  the  Egyptian  soldiers  with  English  commanders 
has  only  involved  the  fighting  reputation  of  Britain  in  the 
disasters  that  have  fallen  on  the  Khedive's  forces.  Finan- 
cially the  consequences  of  the  invasion  have  been  equally 
disastrous.  The  alleged  extravagance  of  the  native  gov- 
ernment had  long  been  described  by  the  English  press  as 
a  valid  reason  for  its  suppression,  and  the  right  of  the 
European  bondholders  to  repayment  of  the  usurous  loans 
made  to  the  Khedive  was  the  first  pretext  put  forward  for 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country.  Now, 


after  two  years'  occupation,  the  English  masters  of  Egypt 
find  it  impossible  to  make  its  revenue  meet  the  expendi- 
ture, and  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  is  being  asked 
for,  on  the  credit  of  the  already  bankrupt  nation.  The 
French,  German  and  Italian  creditors  of  the  Khedive, 
who  acquiesced  readily  enough  in  the  English  seizure  of 
the  country,  in  the  hope  that  their  claims  would  thereby 
be  secured,  are  naturally  uneasy  at  such  a  condition  of 
affairs,  and  are  urging  their  respective  governments  to  pro- 
tect their  interests  against  the  power  which  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  government  in  the  Khedive's  domin- 
ions. The  internal  administration  of  the  country,  which 
it  was  expected  would  provide  snug  berths  for  a  horde  of 
English  officials,  has  been  hopelessly  muddled  by  the 
arrogant  incapacity  of  its  new  administrators.  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd,  a  gentleman  whose  only  claim  to  notice  was  his 
bitter  hostility  to  public  opinion  during  his  tenure  of  of- 
fice as  a  special  semi-military  magistrate  in  Ireland 
under  Mr.  Foster's  regime,  was  appointed  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  the  nominal  government  of  the 
Khedive,  and  his  overbearing  conduct  has  provoked  even 
the  Oriental  patience  of  his  colleagues  into  a  public  pro- 
test against  his  continuance  in  office.  The  native  police, 
like  the  native  army,  has  been  utterly  disorganized  by  the 
regulations  introduced  by  English  theorists,  and  criminals 
enjoy  almost  complete  immunity  from  punishment  in  the 
confusion  of  judicial  systems  resulting  from  the  inter- 
meddling of  foreigners  with  long-established  customs. 
Egyptian  laws  and  justice  are  no  doubt  far  from  coming 
up  to  European  standards,  but  they  have  at  least  main- 
tained order  among  the  native  population  and  inflicted  no 
shock  on  their  feelings,  while  the  good  and  evil  of  a 
strange  code  are  alike  distasteful. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  English  dip- 
lomatist whose  name  is  associated  with  the  Chinese  opium 
war  of  1842,  a  good  instance  is  given  of  the  difference  of 
Egyptian  and  European  ideas  on  this  subject.  Sir  John  vis- 
ited an  Egyptian  court  of  justice  in  the  days  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  his  notions  of  humanity  were  violently  shocked 
by  the  infliction  of  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  a  con- 
victed thief.  With  true  British  modesty  he  remonstrated 
with  his  host  on  the  cruelty  of  his  procedure.  "But," 
asked  the  Pasha,  "  have  you  no  thieves  in  England  ?" 
Sir  John  owned  the  sad  fact,  but  explained  that  his  coun- 
trymen dealt  with  such  offenders  by  imprisonment  or 
transportation.  "  What  does  it  cost  to  transport  a  thief?" 
was  the  next  query;  to  which  the  friend  of  humanity  re- 
plied, "About  two  thousand  dollars."  "And  what  does 
a  rope  cost  in  your  land  ?"  continued  the  unabashed 
Pasha.  "  About  a  shilling,"  replied  his  instructor;  where- 
upon the  astonished  Pasha  remarked,  "  You  must  all  be 
fools."  Sir  John  Bowring's  countrymen  are  to-day  bring- 
ing home  the  same  conviction  to  the  whole  Egyptian 
population  by  their  attempts  at  acclimating  European 
law  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

It  is  not  alone  in  Egypt,  however,  that  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  blundering  which  has  attended  its  adminis- 
tration are  felt.  The  stability  of  the  Liberal  government 
in  Westminster  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  discredit 
which  it  is  every  day  incurring.  The  national  vanity, 
which  drove  Gladstone  into  the  Egyptian  expedition  two 
years  ago,  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  disgrace  which  at- 
taches to  an  incapable  admipistration  in  Egypt,  which 
foreign  critics  will  not  let  pass  unnoticed.  A  defeat  of 
the  British  troops  by  the  Arabs  (however  insignificant),  a 
revolt  in  Cairo,  or  the  failure  of  the  new  loan,  may  at  any 
moment  excite  a  storm  of  public  indignation  in  England 
that  would  overthrow  Gladstone's  Ministry.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  government  in  England  does  not,  as  in 
this  country,  hold  in  power  for  any  fixed  time.  The 
change  of  a  few  votes  in  Parliament  may  at  any  moment 
drive  it  from  office  unless  the  popular  feeling  be  strong 
enough  in  its  favor  to  warrant  the  Ministry  in  calling  a 
new  election.  The  imbecility  of  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers has  so  far  prevented  the  opposition  from  making  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  blunders  that  a  man  like  Beacons- 
field  would  surely  have  done ;  but  already  on  one  occasion 
the  existence  of  the  Ministry  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened, and  at  any  moment  a  crisis  may  arrive  beyond  the 
powers  of  Gladstone  to  turn  aside.  The  coming  in  of  a 
Tory  government  would  mean  a  reversal  of  the  attempt 
at  extending  the  franchise,  and  a  renew'al  of  Beacons- 
field's  policy  of  stirring  up  wars  abroad.  Under  his 
management  a  rapid  increase  of  taxation  at  home  was 
coupled  with  an  adventurous  foriegn  policy  which  resulted 
in  the  disasters  of  Manwand,  Isaidula  and  Maruba 
Hill.  The  present  leaders  of  the  English  Tories 
are  far  inferior  to  Beaconsfield  in  intellectual  power.  In 
fact  they  richly  deserve  the  name  given  them  years  ago 
by  Stuart  Mill  of  "  the  stupid  party."  But  if  Gladstone 
falls  they  must  take  his  place.   To  intrust  the  manage- 
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ment  of  such  a  widely  scattered  empire  as  Great  Britain's 
to  notoriously  incapable  administrators  might  easily  entail 
national  ruin.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  showed  how 
easily  in  modern  days  a  great  military  power  may  be 
ruined  in  a  single  campaign  by  the  blunders  of  its  rulers. 
The  English  Tories  possess  no  leader  of  even  the  abilities 
of  Napoleon's  ministers,  and  the  wealth  of  England  is  a 
still  more  tempting  bait  to  the  military  powers  of  Europe 
than  was  that  of  France  to  Bismarck.  Thinking  men  are 
fully  alive  to  the  danger  that  would  arise  from  a  return  of 
the  Conservatives  to  power",  and  as  far  as  the  home  admin- 
istration is  concerned  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
desire  the  continuance  of  the  Liberal  ministry.  Think- 
ing men,  however,  are  powerless  against  a  storm  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  such  a  storm  is  no  unlikely  contingency 
to  arise  from  the  Egyptian  muddle.  A  policy  of  violent 
conquest  may  be  gratifying  to  national  pride,  but  it  has 
its  dangers,  even  when  confined  to  intrinsically  weak  foes 
such  as  Egypt  or  Afghanistan.  The  experience  of  our 
own  country  justifies  the  belief  that  for  a  nation  to  mind 
its  own  affairs  and  let  others  manage  theirs,  is  the  only 
safe  as  well  as  the  only  honest  course.  Self-government 
furnishes  quite  enough  problems  to  any  people  that  really 
practices  it,  without  attempting  the  task  of  governing 
others — a  fact  which  the  English  people  are  likely  to  real- 
ize keenly  before  the  Egyptian  question  is  many  months 
older.   

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS. 

We  print  in  this  number  of  The  San  Franciscan  a  very 
thoughtful  and  clearly  put  article  on  the  railroad  prob- 
lem, by  H.  N.  Clement.  The  conclusion  which  he 
reaches  is  that  the  only  solution  is  in  the  government  be- 
coming the  owner  of  the  railroads.  Certainly  the  people 
of  California  have  had  ample  proof  of  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  Central  Pacific 
by  legislative  enactment  and  by  the  commission  process. 
Mr.  Clement  believes,  evidently,  that  even  if  legislators 
and  commissioners  were  honest  and  tried  their  best  to 
control  the  railroads  in  the  public  interest,  they  would 
fail  because  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  Possibly;  but  we  should  like  to  see  the 
experiment  tried  under  our  eyes.  No  doubt  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  bring  laws  to  bear  upon  the  business  of  a  great 
corporation  which  has  a  strong  financial  interest  in  making 
them  inoperative.  But  in  California  legislators  and  com- 
missioners have  refrained  from  trying  to  do  anything  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  been  bribed  to  do  noth- 
ing. It  is  this  power  of  corporations  to  corrupt  public 
servants,  their  willingness  to  do  it,  and  the  safety  in  which 
the  crime  can  be  committed,  that,  to  our  minds,  consti- 
tute the  main  practical  difficulty  presented  by  the  railroad 
problem.  This  difficulty  makes  it  useless,  we  think,  to 
hope  that  future  legislatures  or  commissioners  will  be  any 
less  corruptible  than  those  which  curse  us  now.  Only 
by  a  miracle  can  we  expect  the  fig  of  honesty  to  grow  upon 
the  political  thistle.  The  methods  by  which  candidates 
are  selected  forbid  any  such  expectation. 

The  chiei  objection  urged  against  government  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads  is  that  it  would  so  enormously  in- 
crease the  number  of  civil  servants  that  it  would  result 
in  keeping  in  power  perpetually  the  party  wielding  the 
patronage.  If  the  government  were  to  step  into  the 
places  of  the  companies  now  managing  the  roads,  and 
proceed  to  operate  them  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  cer- 
tainly the  army  of  employes  drawing  federal  pay  and 
ready  to  vote  with  the  party  in  control,  would  be  ap- 
palling in  numbers  and  political  strength.  And  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  political  interest,  and  the  thievery 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  conduct  of  public  business, 
would  not  result  in  as  great  evils  in  the  way  of  discrimina- 
tion and  extortion  as  now  afflict  us.  But  there  is  another 
plan  by  which  the  government,  though  the  owner  of  the 
lines,  would  have  little  to  do  with  their  operation,  and 
under  which  the  number  of  employes  would  be  compara- 
tively few  and  would  have  little  influence  upon  the 
traffic.  This  plan  is  that  the  government  should  open 
the  lines  to  all  comers,  and  confine  its  supervising  func- 
tions merely  to  keeping  the  tracks  in  repair  and  fixing  the 
time  schedules.  This  would  make  the  railroads  what 
they  ought  to  be— public  highways.  The  tracks  would 
be  as  free  to  any  citizen  as  rivers  and  the  county  roads 
now  are.  No  doubt  great  transportation  companies 
would  spring  up  and  do  the  bulk  of  the  carrying,  but 
while  using  the  same  rails  they  would  be  competitors. 
Any  man,  or  set  of  men,  dissatisfied  with  the  charges  of 
the  companies,  could  put  on  a  locomotive,  just  as  a  boat 
could  be  launched  upon  a  stream.  Monopoly  would  be 
destroyed,  and  with  it  would  disappear  the  discrimina- 
tion and  extortion  which  mark  the  railroad  service  when 
in  the  hands  of  private  corporations- 


This  scheme  of  government  ownership  is  so  simple  that 
it  has  but  to  be  stated  to  be  understood.  Moreover  it 
has  some  notable  advocates,  among  them  Senator  Jones 
of  Nevada,  who  for  several  years  past  has  regarded  it  as 
the  only  practicable  solution  of  the  railroad  problem. 
We  have  had  it  from  him  that  not  a  few  of  his  fellow- 
Senators  agree  with  him. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Clement's  article,  we  wish  to  find  one 
fault  with  it,  and  that  is  his  remarkably  lenient  view  of 
the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  present  Board*  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners.  Their  failure  to  attempt  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  freight  and  passenger  charges  of 
the  Central  Pacific  he  attributes  to  the  bewilderment 
caused  by  the  profoundly  complex  nature  of  the  task. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  W.  \V.  Stow  believed  in  advance  that 
Mr.  Carpenter  would  suit  him  as  a  Commissioner,  and  that 
he  exerted  himself  to  get  him  nominated  and  elected,  mili- 
tates rather  seriously  against  so  charitable  a  construction. 
We  do  not  say  that  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Humphreys 
have  been  bribed,  for  we  should  not  be  able  to  prove  it 
if  called  upon  to  do  so ;  but  certainly  if  they  had  been 
bribed  their  conduct  would  in  no  material  respect  have 
differed  from  what  it  has  been.  Furthermore,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  railroad  problem,  no  matter  how  baffling, 
cannot  account  for  the  breach  of  their  pledges  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  State  Senators.  The  cause  of  their  fear  of 
touching  with  irreverent  hand  the  schedules  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  is  as  easy  to  understand  as  the  schedules  are 
hard  to  comprehend.  Charity  for  such  scoundrels  is  char- 
ity sinfully  wasted. 


SABBATH-BREAKING  MADE  DELIGHTFUL. 

Last  Sunday  was  a  rarely  lovely  day— bright  sunshine, 
balmy  air  and  not  enough  breeze  to  raise  the  dust,  which 
is  one  of  the  profanity-provoking  annoyances  of  life  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  just  such  a  day  as  makes  the  human 
animal  feel  like  getting  close  to  nature.  The  cars  mov- 
ing westward  were  packed  by  thousands,  on  their  way  to 
the  Park  and  the  ocean.  The  more  fortunate,  or  improv- 
ident, of  the  earth  went  in  buggies,  by  the  hundred.  The 
Park  has  grown  to  be  a  very  beautiful  place.  On  Sunday 
it  was  enchanting.  The  broad  drives  were  alive  with  ve- 
hicles, and  the  paths— all  well  kept,  by  the  way— were 
thronged  with  pedestrians.  One  of  the  great  charms  of 
the  place  arc  the  little  by-paths  which  run  up  and  down 
hill  in  the  more  sequestered  parts  of  the  grounds  where 
nature  has  been  wisely  left  almost  wholly  to  herself.  The 
young  oaks,  crowding  one  another,  their  foliage  as  brightly 
green  as  the  new  grass  in  the  open  glades,  meet  overhead 
and  form  little  sylvan  vistas  that  delight  the  eye.  But  the 
human  part  of  the  show  was,  if  not  so  refreshing  to  the 
esthetic  sense,  the  most  interesting.  The  grassy  hillsides 
were  swarming  with  happy,  well-dressed  children,  rolling 
and  shouting  and  tumbling  and  gathering  health  with 
each  somersault.  The  parents  were  clustered  near  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  armed  with  lunch-baskets,  the 
fathers  smoking  in  contented  and  stingless  laziness,  and 
the  mothers  happy  in  the  glee  of  the  youngsters.  Sunday 
is  commoners'  day  in  the  Park.  The  mob  have  it  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  the  aristocracy  preferring  to  visit  it 
when  the  mob  are  at  work.  The  great  majority  of 
the  pleasure-seekers  were  mechanics,  clerks  and 
small  shopkeepers.  Probably  in  no  city  in  the 
world  could  an  equal  number  of  the  common  peo- 
ple be  gathered  together  who  would  be  so  well- 
clad  and  prosperous-looking.  They  were  the  indus- 
trious, sober,  saving,  family-rearing  people  of  the 
city — the  people  who  make  trade  brisk  by  their  consump- 
tion of  necessaries  and  small  luxuries,  who  keep  the 
newspapers  going,  and  pay  the  taxes  ultimately,  and  do 
the  voting,  and  who  in  spite  of  the  drain  upon  their  earn- 
ings by  profit-making  empioyers,  rent-collecting  landlords, 
railroad-plundered  merchants  and  the  price-increasing 
tariff,  manage  to  have  enough  left  to  live  comfortably 
and  respectably  in  a  small  way.  If  their  faces  were  not 
refined,  they  were  tolerably  intelligent ;  if  their  clothes 
were  not  of  the  finest  cloth  and  most  fashionable  cut, 
they  were  clean  and  good.  They  were  the  blood  and 
bone  and  brawn  of  the  city,  the  people  on  whose  sobri- 
ety, contentment  and  conservatism  the  law  and  the 
social  structure  rest.  Looking  at  this  swarm  of  lazy  peo- 
ple basking  in  the  bright  sun  ought  to  have  made  any 
stray  millionaire  feel  that  he  was  quite  secure  from  pillage 
by  the  people.  If  there  were  Socialists  there  the  specta- 
cle doubtless  made  them  blue,  for  it  was  plain  that  the 
happy  day  when  the  prevailing  industrial  system  shall 
reduce  the  masses  to  starvation  and  rags,  and  force  them 
to  rise  .and  fight  for  a  new  method  of  distribution,  is  a 
good  way  off  yet,  on  this  side  of  the  continent  anyway. 
If  a  preacher  had  happened  out  there,  he  would 


doubtless  have, been  made  unhappy  too.  Asa  Clr 
minister  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  believe  that 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  little  ones  enjoyii 
keenly  the  sunshine,  the  fresh  air  and  the  green  bea, 
of  trees  and  grass,  were  each  committing  sin  by  breaking 
the  Sabbath.  The  parson,  if  a  man  in  whom  a  theolog- 
ical training  had  not  strangled  power  to  think,  would 
have  asked  himself  if  after  all  the  common  sense  of  these 
people  did  not  teach  them  aright  in  persuading  them 
that  there  could  be  no  sin  in  being  innocently  happy  on 
the  first,  or  any  other  day  of  the  week.  Of  course  the 
parson,  if  he  ventured  to  harbor  this  heretical  thought] 
would  not  dare  to  utter  it,  on  pain  of  being  discharged 
from  his  situation.  It  is  the  pulpit's  duty  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  a  stuffy  pew  and  preaching  therewith  tough  to 
make  a  rational  creature  happier  that  all  the  allurements 
of  the  Almighty's  works  out-of-doors,  unsanctified  as  they 
are  by  no  incidental  contribution  plate.  An  hour  at  the 
Park  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  will  go  a  good  way  toward  ex- 
plaining why  the  pulpit's  influence  upon  the  masses  is  not 
great.  If  an  angel  were  to  come  down  from  heaven  and 
tell  them  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  be  in  such  a  delightful 
place  as  the  Park,  they  would  say  that  that  angel  was  an 
escape  from  a  celestial  asylum. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  San  Francisco  that  she  has  the 
Park  and  the  ocean  beach,  and  that  they  can  be  reached 
so  swiftly  and  cheaply.  They  put  sunshine  into  thou- 
sands of  lives  that  have  not  too  much  brightness  in  them, 
and  they  are  sources  of  morality  ac  well  as  of  health  and 
pleasure.   

Mr.  Pixley  has  served  notice  on  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  that 
he  will  no  longer  tolerate  his  interference  in  the  politics 
of  this  state.  Mr.  Stow  has  heretofore  managed  the 
county  and  state  conventions  of  both  parties,  when  it  has 
seemed  to  him  good  for  the  Central  Pacific  to  do  so.  and 
Mr.  Pixley  has  looked  on  admiringly;  he  has  caved  news- 
papers down  the  bank,  so  openly  and  violently  that  all  the 
state  has  heard  the  crash,  and  Mr.  Pixley  has  smiled  ap- 
proval; he  has  bought  up  legislators,  picked  up  odd  lots 
of  Railroad  Commissioners  at  reasonable  rates,  and  has, 
with  the  assistance  of  Senator  Miller,  filled  the  Federal 
offices  with  his  creatures,  and  Mr.  Pixley  has  made  no 
complaint.  But  when  Mr.  Stow  went  into  the  Republi- 
can Convention  at  Oakland  the  other  day  and  issued 
orders  that  Mr.  Pixley  should  not  be  elected  a  delegate  to 
Chicago,  Mr.  Pixley  discovered  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  endangered  by  the  malign  activity  of  this 
Machiavellian  schemer  and  corrupt  ion  ist,  and  now  (alls 
upon  the  state  government — otherwise  Mr.  Crocker— to 
suppress  him.   

Although  Donn  Piatt  has  retired  from  journalism,  and 
vegetates  contentedly  on  a  farm  near  a  place  in  Ohio  that 
bears  the  horrible  name  of  Mac-O -cheek,  he  has  not 
lost  interest  in  the  world  which  he  has  li  ft.  But  he  no 
longer  tries  to  reform  it.  Indeed  he  is  apparently  willing 
that  it  should  go  to  the  devil  at  any  pace  or  by  any  road 
that  suits  its  inclination.  In  a  letter  which  appears  in  this 
issue  of  The  San  Franciscan  Mr.  Piatt  gives  his  view  of 
what  our  fate  is  likely  to  be.  It  is  interesting  reading, 
though  far  from  comforting.  There  is  stern  truth  in  much 
that  this  cheerful  prophet  of  evil  says,  but  nevertheless  we 
shall  not  give  up  hope  that  the  human  race  will  manage 
to  make  some  use  of  its  brains  for  its  own  betterment. 


Stockton  gave  a  good  Democratic:  majority  in  1882. 
A  year  ago  the  Democrats  routed  the  Republicans. 
Last  Monday  there  was  an  election  of  city  officers,  and 
the  Republicans  won  nearly  everything.  Stockton  be- 
gan, and  did  much  to  maintain  the  agitation  for  the  extra 
session.  The  result  of  Monday's  election  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  cutting  of  the  rich  harvest  that  the 
Democrats  are  sure  to  gather  from  the  seed  of  broken 
pledges  sown  since  the  last  state  election. 


Speaking  for  a  public  which,  although  deprived  of  the 
power  of  self-government,  still  has  a  sense  of  smell,  we 
respectfully  ask  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
remove  the  dead  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Sarramcnto. 
Let  it  not  be  vindictive,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  useless  dis- 
play of  power,  keep  the  corpse  of  the  anti-monopoly  Leg- 
islature that  the  people  thought  they  had  elected  above 
ground  any  longer. 

The  Kentucky  Democratic  convention  adopted  a 
Strong  anti-protection  platform,  and  recommended  Rep- 
resentative Carlisle  for  the  presidential  nomination.  Mr. 
Carlisle's  candidacy  would  present  a  clear  issue  to  the 
country.  Lor  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  not  nominate  him. 
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DOWN  IN  THK  MEADOW. 


We  strolled  down  the  meadow  one  morning  in  summer, 
And  gathered  some  blossoms  that  grew  by  the  way, 

And  heard  in  the  lowlands  the  brown  partridge  drummer 
Beat  up  his  brown  soldiers  to  drill  for  the  day. 

The  robins  were  gay,  and  the  blackbirds  were  merry, 
And  bluebirds  were  caroling  softly  yet  clear; 

And  lar  away  up  in  the  limbs  of  a  cherry, 
The  sound  of  a  mother-bird's  talk  we  could  hear.  • 

The  air  was  astir  with  a  jubilant  chorus, 

For  all  things  seemed  glad  in  that  midsummer  morn; 
There  was  sunshine  behind  us,  and  sunshine  before  us, 

And  sunshine  on  wheat-fields  and  rank  rows  of  corn. 

We  stopped  by  the  stile  where  the  fragrant  sweet  clover 
Held  up  to  the  morning  its  clusters  of  red 

For  the  kiss  of  the  sun,  as  a  girl  to  her  lover 
Lifts  up  her  pink  cheek  with  her  wishes  unsaid. 

We  stood  hand  in  hand  anil  looked  out  on  the  meadows 
That  glistened  afar  in  the  clow  of  the  morn, 

And  noticed  the  shifting  and  tremulous  shadows 
The  blithe  breezes  made  in  the  rows  of  the  corn. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  the  wind  said?  "  I  asked  of  the  maiden 
Who  stood  by  my  side,  with  her  hand  in  my  own. 
She  answered,     An,  no!  for  the  breezes  are  laden 
With  too  many  whispers  to  hear  one  alone." 

"  I  heard,  love,"  I  answered ;  "  they  said,  '  See  those  lovers. 
They  walk  through  the  meadow  with  hearts  full  of  bliss; 
Their  secret  the  wind-nymph  most  quickly  discovers: 
lis  told  in  a  look,  in  a  word,  in  a  kiss.'" 

She  blushed,  and  I  saw  all  the  roses  grow  paler 
With  envy  and  longing.    She  lifted  her  eyes 

With  a  shy,  feigned  expression  that  could  not  avail  her; 
I  knew  that  she  fell  neither  fear  nor  surprise. 

Then  I  kissed  her,  and  lo!  all  the  winds  fell  to  singing 
Some  merry,  glad  song  that  was  almost  a  psalm, 

And  down  deep  in  my  heart  was  a  melody  ringing 
That  chimed  with  all  nature  in  infinite  calm. 


NEW  YORK  CAR  CHATTER 

BY  CAROLINE  C.  JOACHIMSEN. 


I  want  to  ask  you  something,  trusting  that  in  pity  for 
my  dense  stupidity  you  will  enlighten  my  ignorance.  How 
do  passengers  and  conductors  behave  themselves  in  the 
street  cars  of  your  city?  You  have  street  cars,  of  course. 
Well,  J  will  give  an  outline  of  the  habits  here,  and  you 
must  exchange  with  me,  that  we  may  thus  compare 
notes. 

There  is  with  us  one  great  peculiarity  which  a  stranger 
would  instantly  notice-  namely,  should  you  signal  the 
driver  to  stop,  he  scornfully  passes  over  the  dry  ground 
where  you  patiently  await  him  and  refuses  to  bring  the 
horses  to  a  halt  till  he  reaches  a  mud-hole ;  then  you  must 
rush  forward  and  swing  yourself  on  to  the  car,  which  gen- 
erally begins  to  move  before  both  of  your  feet  land  on  the 
platform.  A  sense  of  despair  seizes  you  on  entering,  for 
the  seats  are  all  filled  and  the  straps  overhead  are  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  delicate  feminine  stature.  The  women 
smile  complacently,  and  the  men  have  their  eyes  and 
attention  apparently  fastened  on  their  newspapers. 
Being  a  little  short-sighted,  you  sweep  back  your  vail 
from  your  face—"  to  see  the  better,  my  dear  " — and  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  with  the  vail  'disappears  the  diffi- 
culty, for  two  or  more  gentlemen  rise  and  offer  you  their 
vacated  places.  You  bend  with  a  graceful  bow,  and 
having  made  your  choice,  take  a  seat  and  thank  its  owner, 
who  is  now  suspended  to  the  strap  in  front  of  you,  while 
his  companions  resume  their  former  positions.  Every  in- 
stant more  passengers  crowd  in.  Presently  some  old 
ladies  enter,  and  being  unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  you  imagine  they  also  will  be  favored  as  you  were ; 
but  unfortunately  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
newspapers  are  being  devoured,  and  not  a  man  raises  his 
eyes  from  the  printed  pages.  You  are  ashamed  of  them 
and  ashamed  of  yourself.  "  Madam,"  you  say  to  an  old 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  "  I  cannot  stand  up, 
being  but  recently  over  an  attack  of  illness,  but  give  me, 
your  baby  and  I  will  hold  it  for  you."  Your  oppo- 
site neighbor  starts  dramatically,  like  a  sleep-walker 
too  suddenly  awakened,  and  laconically  says,  "  You  may 
come  here,  madam."  He  rises  and  she  sits  down — but 
never  a  word  of  acknowledgment  does  she  give,  nor  even 
a  bow,  to  thank  him ;  and  a  moment  later,  when  the  near- 
est passenger  gets  out,  she  swiftly  pulis  down  into  that 
seat  a  female  friend,  while  the  man  who  gave  up  his  com- 
fort for  her  remains  standing  on  the  tired  feet  that  made 
his  tardiness  excusable. 

From  that  time  you  begin  to  take  mental  notes,  and 
remark  that  newspapers  are' sure  to  be  patronized  in  these 
cars  by  the  lords  of  creation.  They  are  just  too  handy 
for  anything.  They  serve  as  a  screen  when  the  stronger 
sex  wish  to  be  blind  to  feminine  appeals.  The  paper  is  a 
bulwark  of  safety  to  those  "  who  will  not  see,"  and  fur- 
nishes an  excuse  for  delay  till  the  new-comer  is  inspected. 
If  she  be  young  and  good-looking — or  even  handsomely 
dressed,  minus  the  youth  and  beauty — ten  chances  to  one 
she  will  find  that  the  money  market  no  longer  rivets  the 
masculine  eye,  and  she  will  not  be  forced  to  stand.  But 
the  favored  fair  one  will  in  almost  every  case  accept  the 
benefit  conferred  as  though  the  law  enforced  it;  only  on 
rare  occasions  have  I  been  able  to  record  graciously 
spoken  thanks.  It  is  whispered  abroad  as  a  significant 
fact  that  printed  politics  are  most  absorbing  when  the 
female  who  needs  a  seat  happens  to  be  poorly  clad  and 


old;  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser  becomes  simply  en- 
trancing if  the  woman  in  question  chances  to  be  plain  in 
the  face  and  burdened  with  a  heavy  basket  and  a  little 
child.  However,  I  must  confess  that  a  great  many  gen- 
tlemen have  fluently  explained  their  seeming  selfishness 
and  disregard  of  poor  helpless  women  by  advancing  as 
an  excuse  the  want  of  courtesy  practiced  toward  them  in 
the  Empire  City  by  the  very  ladies  to  whom  they  have 
shown  in  the  cars  exceptional  politeness.  Whether  or 
not  this  should  be  held  as  a  sufficient  reason  must  be  left 
for  you  to  decide.  I  will  give  a  bit  of  information  on 
another  subject  that  may  be  new,  and  tell  some  of  its 
results. 

The  cross-town  cars  in  New  York  have  no  conductors, 
and  the  drivers  are  not  paid  for  their  services  any  fixed 
sum  by  the  day,  the  week  or  the  month.  They  rate  the 
number  of  trips  each  one  makes  in  a  given  time ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  the  amount  being  very  small, 
they  are  forced  to  increase  their  trips  to  get  enough  to 
live  upon  even  poorly.  To  accomplish  this  the  horses 
are  run  unmercifully,  and  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  pas- 
sengers too  frequently  endangered.  The  passengers  get 
on  and  off  at  the  back  of  the  cars.  The  driver  sits  in 
front;  he  cannot  therefore  see  them  at  all.  He  mentally 
allows  what  he  supposes  to  be  time  sufficient  for  entrance 
or  departure,  then  cuts  his  horses  and  dashes  on  without 
giving  warning.  Broken  limbs  and  lawsuits  have  been 
the  result  on  several  occasions.  The  fact  that  I  am  "an 
orphan  in  a  strange  land "  and  an  "  innocent  abroad  " 
did  not  save  me  from  a  personal  experience.  Clad  in  a 
tailor-made  suit  and  a  new  spring  wrap,  I  find  my  glories 
all  trailed  in  the  dust,  my  curled  white  plumes  kiss  the 
soil,  and  my  dainty  limbs  lie  prone  on  the  stones.  Just 
as  I  am  about  to  step  down,  and — as  they  say  in  old  ro- 
mances— have  one  "arched  foot"  raised,  I  am  thrown 
violently  forward  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  car  and 
hurled  on  the  track,  where  I  measure  my  full  length. 
Men  on  the  rear  platform  shout  to  the  driver  to  stop ; 
but  the  car  goes  tearing  on,  while  merciful  hands  take 
me  up  in  time  to  save  me  from  being  crushed  under  quick- 
coming  hoofs  and  many  wheels.  Hurt  in  body  and  broken 
in  spirit,  I  am  for  the  nonce  a  heroine  to  the  sympathiz- 
ing and  indignant  crowd.  Gentlemen  carry  me  under 
shelter,  and  while  bringing  a  chair  and  reviving  me  with 
water,  earnestly  impress  the  necessity  of  suing  the  com- 
pany. "  Don't  forget  the  number,  madam — car  No.  36 
— you  might  have  been  killed!"  Ladies  brush  away  the 
dust  from  my  clothing  and  add,  "  What  an  outrage !  Why, 
the  car  never  even  stopped  when  the  accident  was  called 
out  to  them."  After  awhile  the  faintness  passes  away, 
my  limbs  cease  to  tremble  and  my  twisted  ankle  begins 
to  pain.  I  am  placed  in  a  passing  train,  to  bear  home 
with  me  a  new  experience  and  many  bruises;  but  as  yet 
I  have  not  sued  the  company,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  shall—  if  they  make  it  worth  my  while  to  keep  silent. 

After  all,  those  much  abused  elevated  roads  are  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  surface  cars.  They  are  swifter, 
cleaner  and  more  comfortable,  and  not  half  so  negligent 
of  the  safety  of  those  who  travel  on  them.  The  number 
of  accidents  on  the  "  L"  roads  are  fewer.  They  need 
but  one  improvement  to  perfect  them— that  each  station 
should  be  furnished  with  an  elevator,  for  the  many  (lights 
of  steps  are  a  great  trial  to  those  who  are  in  delicate 
health,  or  even  to  robust  persons  when  very  stout,  and 
always  to  the  old  and  feeble.  Nothing  stands  still  here. 
If  once  this  question  comes  up  for  discussion,  a  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  change,  and  then  farewell  to  the  old 
surface  street  car  system. 

By  the  by,  humanitarians  all  over  our  republic  should 
league  together  and  protest  against  an  unlimited  number  of 
persons  being  allowed  to  take  passage  on  the  street  cars. 
If  they  can  seat  but  one  hundred  at  a  time,  the  driver  will 
stop  and  take  up  fifty  more — never  concerning  himself 
that  they  are  thus  packed  in,  so  filling  up  the  passage  way 
down  the  center  of  the  train  and  thronging  the  platform 
that  only  physical  force  can  succeed  in  wedging  a  way  to 
the  steps.  Naturally  the  strongest  have  the  advantage, 
and  the  women  suffer  the  most  in  a  bone  and  muscle 
Struggle.  The  whole  risk  of  serious  injuries  from  this 
perilous  custom  could  be  avoided  were  the  railroad 
companies  made  to  regard  their  own  rules;  but 
in  defiance  to  their  (dead  letter)  law  against  ob- 
structing the  entrance,  they  gladly  wink  at  the  in- 
fringement of  this  ordinance,  since  by  thus  closing 
their  eyes  they  are  filling  their  pockets.  The  subject  is 
a  serious  one,  but  a  comic  aspect  has  been  given  it  by 
the  action  of  some  light-hearted  ladies,  who  recently  met 
tonether  in  a  fashionable  up-town  residence  and  passed 
resolutions  that  the  superintendents  of  the  New  York 
roads  be  requested  to  instruct  their  conductors  to  keep 
the  platforms  clear,  or  compel  men  filling  the  passage- 
ways to  wear  on  their  waists  shawl-straps  with  handles 
within  easy  grasp  of  passengers,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  enter  or  leave  the  cars  in  safety.  This  is  a  very  good- 
natured  way  of  bringing  the  question  before  the  public 
mind.  Should  the  City  Council  take  the  hint  and 
ordain  that  each  car  shall  receive  only  the  number 
of  persons  that  can  be  seated  therein,  lawyers  will  have 
fewer  suits  to  enter  for  damages,  and  writers  less  charac- 
terestic  tales  to  relate  concerning  the  car  system  of  the 
Empire  City. 


CONFISCATED  JOKES. 


The  scions  of  the  times — Babies. 

Chinese  actors  probably  don't  need  many  rehearsals,  as 
they  never  lose  their  cues. 

The  late  Prince  Leopold  was  born  without  any  outer 
skin.  It  is  not  generally  believed  that  Ben  .Butler  was 
similarly  affected. 

A  camel  will  work  for  seven  or  eight  days  without  drink- 
ing. In  this  he  differs  from  some  men,  who  will  drink 
seven  or  eight  days  without  working. 

"  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  was  good 
old  bible  doctrine,  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  an  eye  for 
ten  dollars  and  a  tooth  for  fifty  cents. 

There  is  a  movement  toward  introducing  the  toy  pistol 
into  our  war  methods.  The  plan  is  to  arm  an  Ohio  regi- 
ment of  militia  with  the  things,  and  let  them  be  captured. 

Ex-Senator  David  Davis  says  that  his  married  life  has 
been  cheerful.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
fat  men — they  do  manage  to  keep  cheerful  under  almost 

any  circumstances. 

Speaking  of  free  trade,  brethren,  w-hat  this  country 
needs  in  the  way  of  imported  woolens  is  a  cloth  that  won  t 
tariff  a  young  man  does  get  caught  in  stepping  hastily 
over  a  picket  fence  in  the  dark. 

A  man  in  South  Carolina  recently  found  that  drawing 
a  chalk  mark  around  a  barrel  of  sugar  made  it  impregna- 
ble to  ants,  and  then  got  mad  when  the  Patent  Office  re- 
fused to  grant  him  a  patent  for  the  discovery. 

"  Henry  George,"  says  a  London  correspondent  of  an 
Irish  paper,  "was  asked  in  my  presence  if  he  would  run 
for  a  Scotch  constituency,  and  he  replied  :  '  I  guess  not; 
I  would  then  be  ineligible  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 

States.'" 

The  announcement  that  a  woman  had  been  hugged  by 
a  bear  in  Montana  caused  a  big  crowd  of  Massachusetts 
maidens  to  start  for  the  West.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
remark  that  the  bears  have  taken  to  the  woods.  The 
prospect  was  past  bearing. 

Progress  says  the  favorite  bathing  costume  this  summer 
will  be  the  "  Lady  Godiva."  This  is  not  a  nude  depart- 
ure, however.  For  more  years  than  we  can  remember 
this  has  been  the  favorite  bathing  costume  of  the  small 
boy,  who  finds  it  the  best  to  Godiva-ing  in. 

The  average  political  stumper  is  now  putting  his  throat 
and  lungs  through  a  severe  course  of  training.  He  is  also 
hardening  his  conscience  with  clubs  and  dumb-bells,  so 
that  the  statement  of  his  "  facts"  will  not  make  him  blush 
nor  turn  pale.  In  a  few  months  he  will  draw  on  the  cam- 
paign fund  and  take  the  field. 

A  Rochester  nursery  firm  who  are  shipping  trees  and 
vines  to  Nebraska  received  a  letter  early  in  the  spring 
from  a  resident  of  that  state,  who  asked  if  grapevines 
should  be  enriched  with  any  sort  of  fertilizer.  He  was 
answered  to  the  effect  that  bones  were  an  excellent  thing 
for  grapevines.  He  at  once  put  the  inquiry :  "  I  have 
thirty  of  your  vines.    How  many  bones  do  I  need  ?" 

The  firm  wrote  in  answer:  "A  barrelful  will  be  plenty." 

In  three  or  four  days  there  came,  in  response  to  this,  a 
letter,  saying: 

"  Then  send  me  one  hundred  more  vines,  as  I  have 
just  wiped  out  my  seventh  man,  and  am  long  on  bones!" 

A  very  resijeetable-looking  gentleman  visited  Roche- 
fort  in  his  editorial  room  :  "  Excuse  my  troubling  you," 
he  said ;  "  but  there  is  in  your  neighborhood  a  poor  woman 
in  the  last  extremity  of  misery.  If  she  has  not  the  neces- 
sary sum  to  pay  her  rent  to-day,  she  will  be  turned  into 
the  street." 

"  How  much  is  needed?"  Rochefort  asked. 

"Seventy-live  francs." 

Rochefort  took  from  his  pocket  the  seventy-five  francs, 
and  asked  his  visitor  the  poor  woman's  address. 

"  You  can  give  them  to  me,"  he  replied,  taking  and 
putting  them  in  his  pocket;  "lam  her  landlord.  Here 
is  the  receipt  for  the  rent.  How  joyful  she  will  be  when 
you  give  it  to  her!" 


Thomas  G.  Appleton,  who  died  at  Boston,  April  17th, 
was  a  gentleman  of  rare  culture.  He  lived  a  life  of  ele- 
gant leisure,  relieved  by  application  to  the  fine  arts,  of 
which  he  was  always  a  liberal  patron.  Mr.  Appleton  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  and  con- 
tributed to  it  generously,  not  only  with  his  purse,  but  also 
from  his  own  gallery  of  well-selected  paintings.  _  He 
helped  with  a  free  hand  and  took  a  warm  personal  inter- 
est in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  museums  of  natural  history  both  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  and  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Appleton 
rivaled  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  social  wit,  and  some  of  his  nappy 
phrases  have  passed  into  the  current  literary  and  conver- 
sational usage  of  the  day,  one  of  them,  the  famous  decla- 
sation  that  "  all  good  Americans  go  to  Paris  when  they 
die,"  being  as  freely  used  in  the  Old  World  as  in  the 
New. 


The  old  home  of  Judge  Black,  near  York,  Pennsylvania, 
is  kept  just  as  he  left  it.  In  the  library  even  the  lead- 
pencils  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  with  his 
left  hand  lie  on  the  table  just  as  he  laid  them  down,  no 
change  being  made  in  the  furniture  except  that  a  picture 
of  the  Judge  has  been  put  on  the  wall,  and  a  bust,  as  yet 
only  in  plaster,  has  been  placed  on  a  temporary  pedestal. 
The  last  book  he  looked  into  was  Curtis  s  "  Life  of  Bu- 
chanan," and  the  rough  edges  of  the  leaves,  which  he 
tore  apart  by  running  his  thumb  through  them — for  he 
never  would  use  a  paper-cutter — show  how  much  of  it  he 
had  read.  He  had  not  opened  that  part  which  related  to 
himself  at  all.  The  chanter  which  he  had  hastily  torn 
open  was  that  headed:  "Death  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  His 
Character  as  a  Statesman,  a  Man,  and  a  Christian." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  PASSING  HOUR. 


Now  the  poet  writes  n  sonnet 

Upon  spring, 
And  each  woman  buys  a  bonnet, 
Though  there's  precious  little  on  it, 

Save  a  wing. 

The  canoeist  plies  his  paddle 

With  a  fling; 
And  the  jockey  cleans  his  saddle, 
For  he'll  very  soon  skedaddle 

Round  the  ring. 

Now  the  circus-goer's  mission 

Is  in  tents; 
And  the  plotting  politician, 
Who  is  filled  witli  wild  ambition, 

Climbs  the  fence. 

He  believes  his  chance  of  office 

Is  immense; 
While  in  scheming  he's  no  novice, 
Yet  his  strength,  though  others  scoff,  is 

Innocence. 

— A>t'.f,  in  A\  Y.  Morning  Journal. 


MENIQUE  AND  FRANCINETTE. 


i. 

There  were  formerly  in,  the  village  of  Lamazere  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  tended  cattle  and  were 
much  attached  to  each  other.  They  kept  up  their  affec- 
tion by  an  interchange  of  little  presents,  than  which  there 
was  no  greater  satisfaction  for  either  of  them.  Menique 
wore  brown  trowsers,  and  Francinette  a  red  petticoat ;  in 
other  respects  they  were  dressed  alike,  going  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  each  with  only  a  shirt  on  between  the 
waist  and  the  shoulders.  One  more  point  of  resem- 
blance— each  led  a  couple  of  cows  to  pasture. 

Menique  came  daily  to  the  pasturage  with  a  bird  taken 
in  a  snare  and  a  dozen  pins  won  at  jump-stick,  all  of 
which  he  would  give  to  Francinette.  The  latter  would 
often  give  in  exchange  for  these  either  two  striped  apples, 
a  bunch  of  cherries  when  in  season,  or  a  pair  of  knitted 
mittens.  Among  these  gifts,  varied  enough,  as  may  be 
imagined,  there  were  neverany  garters,  which  would  have 
remained  quite  useless. 

These  two  children  sometimes  indulged  in  great  antici- 
pations. What  age  is  not  ambitious?.  Whenever  they 
saw  a  young  man  wearing  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  a  young  girl  gayly  attired  with  a  ribbon  round  her 
waist,  going  to  church,  followed  by  a  crotf-d  of  young 
folk  firing  guns  in  their  honor,  they  would  sigh  gently, 
and  Menique  would  say  to  Francinette,  who  timidly  cast 
down  her  head,  "How  happy  they  are!  We  shall  be  so 
too  when  you  get  to  be  strong  enough  to.  lift  the  water- 
jar  and  I  big  enough  to  yoke  my  cattle  and  plow." 

After  Francinette  got  to  be  strong  enough  to  go  for  water 
to  the  fountain  one  of  her  aunts  sent  her  to  town  to  learn 
to  sew.  Menique,  deeply  grieved  at  the  separation,  re- 
mained for  many  days  weeping  alone  in  the  pasture. 

A  year  passed  away  and  Francinette  returned  to  the 
village,  but  how  changed!  Nobody  regarded  her  as  more 
blooming  or  more  beautiful.  The  boys  and  the* girls 
looked  admiringly  and  enviously  at  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, at  her  radiant  blue  skirt,  at  her  green  apron,  at  her 
red  scarf,*t  her  bonnet  decked  with  ribbons,  and  espe- 
cially at  her  coral  necklace  with  its  cross  of  gold;  but  it 
could  be  easily  seen  that  since  she  began  to  deck  herself 
with  these  accouterments  she  was  less  simple-hearted  and 
less  kind.  Menique  dared  only  to  approach  her  trem- 
bling, and  instead  of  addressing  her  as  "thou,"  as  for- 
merly, he  uttered  a  respectful  and  timorous  "you." 

One  Sunday,  when  the  villagers  were  going  home  from 
the  mass,  Francinette  and  Menique  chanced  to  take  the 
same  path,  and  met  each  other  near  the  fountain. 

"  Francinette,"  said  the  young  man  to  her,  "can  you 
lift  the  water-jar  alone  now  when  you  go  for  water?" 

"  What  a  question,  Menique !  Don't  you  see  that  I  am 
tall  enough  and  that  I  have  strong  arms!" 

"Is  it  so?  Well,  Francinette,  I  plow  now;  I  began  six 
months  ago.  Since  my  father  died  I  have  attended  my 
mother's  field,  and  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  house." 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  strength,  Menique;  strong 
and  faithful  men  like  you  are  always  thought  a  great  deal 
of-" 

"  Is  that  the  only  answer  you  have  for  me,  Francinette? 
Have  you  forgotten  what  you  promised?  When  you 
should  get  to  be  a  big  girl  and  I  a  big  man,  we  said  " 

"That  we  would  do  what,  Menique?" 

"Why,  that  we  would  marry,  Francinette." 

"  So  we  did.    Very  well,  we  will  marry,  Menique." 

"Surely?    My  good  Francinette  !" 

"  Assuredly-  just  as  soon  as  you  make  me  a  present  of 
the  moon,  my  friend!" 

The  young  girl  left  him.  Menique  stood  stiff  and  mo- 
tionless upon  his  legs,  looking  at  her  as  she  disappeared. 
He  thought  he  had  misunderstood  her;  he  could  not  im- 
agine that  Francinette  would  have  spoken  so  cruelly. 

The  following  day  he  saw  Francinette  again,  .and  eager 
to  clear  up  his  doubts,  he  turned  the  conversation  in  the 
same  direction.  The  young  girl  made  him  the  same  an- 
swer :  "  1  will  marry  you,  my  friend,  just  as  soon  as  you 
make  me  a  present  of  the  moon." 

She  uttered  this  in  so  simple  and  to  all  appearances 
good-natured  a  manner  that  Menique  doubted  whether  she 
spoke  seriously,  and  whether  anybody  in  the  town  had 
discovered  how  to  get  hold  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  of  the 
parts  it  lacked  during  its  first  or  second  quarter.  He  con- 
sulted the  bell-ringer,  who  was  a  man  ol  considerable  ex- 
perience. This  person  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  laughing. 

Menique  now  began  to  be  aware  that  he  had  been  mat  e 
a  fool  of.  Francinette 's  wicked  irony,  nevertheless,  made 
him  so  unhappy— it  was  so  difficult  for  him  to  regard 
what  she  said  as  final— that  he  sought  in  spite  of  himself 
to  find  some  way  of  responding  to  her  provocation  and  of 
presenting  her  with  the  satellite  she  demanded. 

II. 

One  evening,  on  returning  from  plowing,  he  met  Fran- 


cinette coming  home  from  her  day's  work  at  sewing. 
Her  little  black  slippers  tripped  lightly  over  the  grassy 
path  amid  the  white  daisies  freshened  by  the  dew.  She 
lifted  her  skirt  without  any  fear  of  showing  her  white 
stocking  so  closely  fitting  her  trim  ankle.  Menique 
walked  along  clumsily  in  his  wooden  shoes,  urging  his 
cattle  on  before  him. 

"Good  day,  Francinette!" 

"Good  day,  Menique!" 

"  You  said  the  moon,  did  you?" 

"Yes,  Menique,  the  moon.  Look,  don't  you  see  it 
just  coming  up  over  the  top  of  yonder  poplars?  How 
beautiful  it  is  this  evening  !  See,  all  you  nave  to  do  is  to 
grasp  it." 

"If  there  was  a  way  to  do  that,  I  would  gladly  die  to 
get  it."  • 

"Try.  Menique;  you  will  find  it  out.  You  are  a  smart 
young  fellow.  The  beaus  in  town  succeed  in  everything 
they  undertake  when  they  want  to  please  the  girls. ' 

Saying  this,  and  scampering  off  like  a  weasel  on  her 
pretty  little  feet,  she  passed  ahead  of  the  ploughman  and 
entered  the  hamlet. 

Menique  and  his  cows  plodded  slowly  on  behind  her. 
They  skirted  the  margin  of  a  pool  of  water  in  which  the 
animals  were  accustomed  to  drink.  The  cows,  in  their 
harness,  turned  about  and  entered  the  water  up  to  their 
bellies.  The  moon  had  now  got  well  up  in  the  sky,  and 
become  white  like  a  newly  polished  silver  disk  in  the 
midst  of  a  blue  firmament  strewn  with  flying  clouds. 

Menique,  standing  on  the  margin,  fixed  his  tcar-be- 
dimmed  eyes  on  the  cows,  and  on  the  moon  reflected  by 
the  surface  of  the  water  which  flickered  in  the  dappled 
pool  alongside  of  their  nostrils.  Menique  contemplated 
it  with  a  covetous  and  irritated  air.  All  at  once  the  sky 
became  obscured  and  the  moon  disappeared;  both  the 
cows  were  imbibing  from  the  reflection  of  a  heavy  cloud; 
the  peasant  looked  up  and  the  satellite  was  no  longer 
visible. 

"Blessed  Virgin  Mary!  Braquette  has  swallowed  the 
moon ! "  Resuming  his  course  toward  the  hamlet, 
Menique  reached  it  out  of  breath  and  quite  beside  him- 
self. 

"Aha!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I've  got  it!  Give  me  your 
hand,  Francinette,  I  have  won  it!" 

The  young  girl  came  out  of  her  house  and  demanded 
the  cause  of  his  great  joy. 

"  You  promised  to  be  my  wife,  you  said,  if  I  gave  you 
the  moon? " 

"  And  I  repeat  the  promise  now,  Menique." 

"  Very  good  !  I  am  your  husband — I  have  brought  it  to 
you ! " 

The  young  girl  thought  he  was  crazy.  He,  without 
further  delay,  rushed  into  the  barn-yard,  into  which  his 
two  cows  had  entered,  dragging  the  plow  behind  them. 
Menique  did  not  wait  an  instant,  but  seizing  a  sledge 
struck  poor  Braquette  a  blow  between  her  horns  and 
felled  her  to  the  ground,  on  which  she  tumbled  like  a  ca'f 
under  the  butcher's  mallet.  Taking  a  big  kitchen  knife 
he  buries  it  in  the  poor  beast's  belly  and  explores  it; 
alas!  without  his  hand  encountering  the  moon. 

"I've  made  a  mistake;  it's  not  Braquette  but  old 
Couloume  that  drank  it,  for  I  saw  it  vanish  in  their 
mouths  just  as  I  see  you  shine  before  me  now,  Franci- 
nette! " 

Menique,  grasping  the  sledge  again,  hit  Couloume  also 
on  the  head,  the  poor  brute  falling  as  fell  Braquette,  all 
four  feet  in  the  air;  he  opens  her  belly,  tears  out  her  en- 
trails, searches  for  the  moon  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  after  this  pretty  operation  was  over  let  his  arms  fall, 
murmuring  to  himself  complely  dumbfounded,  "  It  is  not 
there!"  . 

"Poor  simpleton!"  exclaimed  Francinette,  "  to  think 
you  ever  could  eat  what  is  in  the  sky  above.  Look!" 
and  she  pointed  to  the  moon  shining  in  full  splendor  over- 
head, and  seeming  to  smile  at  the  ploughman's  folly. 
The' cloud  had  passed  over, -the  coquet  had  raised  her 
vail.  Menique,  stupefied,  gazed  at  the  malevolent  satel- 
lite. The  young  girl  broke*  out  into  a  laugh,  and  so  loudly 
that  all  the  villagers  issued  from  their  doors  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  outburst. 

"Poor  unlucky  cows! "  exclaimed  Menique,  contem- 
plating the  two  bodies.  "  Oh,  mother,  mother,  more  un- 
lucky still!  These  animals  were  all  I  had  with. which  to 
plow  your  field  and  to  support  you.  Now  that  they  are 
dead  they  arc  the  happiest.  They  will  no  more  suffer 
hunger  as  you  will ;  they  will  no  longer  try  to  love  any- 
body as  I  do — hopelessly!  " 

Francinette  overheard  all.  She  Stopped  laughing. 
Menique  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  turned  away  to  his 
mother's  dwelling.  Francinette  did  not  give  him  time  to 
reach  its  threshold. 

"  Here,  Menique,"  said  she,  extending  her  hand  to 
him,  "  if  vou  haven't  obtained  the  moon  you  have  never- 
theless tried  to  please  me — and  how  earnestly!  You  have 
sacrificed  all  you  possessed  in  your  desire  to  appear  amia- 
ble to  me  I  You  are  simple-minded,  Menique,  but  you 
are  rich  in  affection,  and  it  is  the  heart  and  not  the  head 
which  makes  joy  in  the  world.  It  is  easier  to  find  wit 
than  tenderness.  Here  is  my  hand,  Menique  :  give  me 
yours  and  pardon  me!" 

"  Is  it  possible!  "  Menique  exclaimed,  and  he  jumped, 
laughed  and  wept,  all  at  once. 

"  Yes,  Menique,  I  will  be  your  wife.  Only,  as  I  have 
the  brain,  you  Will  let  me  manage  affairs?  You,  with 
your  heart,  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  love  me." 

"Love  you,  Francinette !  But  that  will  be  heavenly 
bliss  !    It  will  be  paradise  on  earth  !  " 

"  You  say  truly,  and  I  begin  to  share  it  with  you;  for 
you  have  taught  me  that  this  is  found  in  loving  those 
who  love  us." 

Francinette  and  Menique  were  wedded.  Since  that 
event  the  people  of  the  country  say,  when  they  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  any  young  man  who  succeeds  in  firing 
the  heart  of  an  indifferent  coquet,  "  Me  is  luckier  than 
Menique;  for  he  got  the  moon  without  being  obliged  to 
slaughter  his  cows ! " 


QUID  A. 


Louisa  de  la  Ramee,  savs  the  Florence  correspond*  ; 
ol  the  Philadelphia  Pnss,  is  of  French  extraction,  her 
grandfather  having  been  a  Frenchman;  but  she  is  English 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  having  been  born  a  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Suffolk,  forty-three  years  ago.  The  story  runs 
that  her  father  and  mother,  being  inharmonious  in  their 
domestic  relations,  separated  during  her  girlhood — he 
coming  to  the  Continent  and  she  remaining  in  England. 
Ouida's  youth  was  passed  in  various  countries,  so  that  she 
may  be  said  to  have  no  particular  nationality.  She 
speaks  fluently  French,  Italian  and  German,  as  well  as 
her  native  tongue,  and  writes  those  foreign  languages  with 
facility. 

If  Ouida's  books  (she  derived  her  pen-name  from  the 
childish  pronunciation  by  her  little  niece  of  her  first  name, 
which  is  Louisa  de  la  Ramee)  are  not  quite  appreciated 
by  her  critics,  they  are  appreciated  by  her  publishers,  for 
they  sell  largely  and  rapidly.  Her  first  novel,  "  Held  in 
Bondage,"  brought  her,  I  understand,  $3,000,  and  she 
now  gets  at  least  $10,000  for  every  new  work  in  three 
volumes  that  she  writes.  She  has  grown  so  popular 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  that  she  can  make  very 
favorable  terms  with  publishers,  and  she  never  neglects,  it 
is  said,  her  own  interests.  "  Moths  "  and  "  Friendship  " 
have  been  exceedingly  profitable,  yielding  her  to  date 
respectively  $14,000  and  $15,000,  and  are  still  in  de- 
mand. 

She  is  reported  to  have  made  from  $250,000  to  $300,000 
by  her  writings,  and  her  money  has  been  so  well  invested 
that  her  income  is  estimated  at  $15,000  a  year  (considered 
very  large  in  Italy).  W  hen  to  this  is  added  her  annual 
earnings  by  the  pen,  it  is  not  strange  that  she  is  counted 
here  as  very  rich. 

The  celebrated  authoress  lives  in  a  handsome  villa  out- 
side of  the  gates,  furnished  and  decorated  handsomely 
and  expensively.  It  is  full  of  pictures,  engravings,  stat- 
uettes, bronzes,  books  and  all  sorts  of  bric-a-brac,  for 
which  she  has  great  fondness  and  fine  taste.  If  she  has 
little  love  for  her  own  kind,  she  loves  dogs,  horses,  cats, 
birds,  and  animals  generally,  having  in  her  house  many 
pets.  She  often  says  that  they  are  neither  perfidious  nor 
ungrateful,  and  that  to  call  a  man  a  dog,  as  most  men  are 
constituted,  is  a  compliment  that  he  seldom  merits.  She 
drives  out  daily,  when  the  weather  is  pleasant,  and  is 
usually  accompanied  by  two  or  three  dogs. 

Everybody  in  and  about  Florence  knows  her  by  sight. 
She  is  a  rather  striking  figure,  being  tall  and  well  formed, 
and  having  a  strong,  rememberablc  face,  with  light  eyes 
and  an  abundance  of  yellow  hair.  She  dresses  hand- 
somely and  expensively,  but  in  an  unconventional  man- 
ner, and  not  always  in  good  taste.  At  times  she  is  over- 
loaded w  ith  color  and  ornaments,  and  then  again  she  is 
simple  in  attire  to  the  point  of  severity.  It  would  seem 
that  she  enjoys  attracting  attention  and  making  a  sensa- 
tion, although  she  pretends  otherwise.  An  American 
artist  here  calls  her  a  feminine  imitator  of  Byron,  for 
whom  she  cherishes  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  She  also 
adores  Heinrich  Heine  and  Leopardi,  which  shows  that 
•the  bent  of  her  mind  is  somber  and  cynical.  In  fact, 
most  of  her  literary  tastes  are  what  would  be  denominated 
unhealthful.  Her  views  of  life  are  not  cheerful,  and  her 
countenance  is  generally  marred  by  an  expression  of  un- 
amiability.  What  has  made  her  bitter  nobody  knows.  It 
is  due  partly  to  her  temperament  and  partly  to  circum- 
stances. 1  ler  early  life  has  probably  been  such  as  to  sour 
.her.  Moreover,  she  is  an  idealist,  and  consequently 
doomed  to  disappointment  in  all  her  relations  with  the 
world. 

The  poor  are  very  much  attached  to  Ouida,  which  is 
natural,  as  she  is  very  kind  to  them  personally  and  pe- 
cuniarily. She  gives  freely  and  largely  in  charity,  and  she 
is  said  never  to  hear  of  a  case  of  indigence  and  suffering 
which  she  does  not  try  to  relieve.  On  the  whole  she  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strong,  earnest,  generous,  honorable,  pure- 
minded  woman,  whose  faults  are  mostly  on  the  surface. 
She  believes  she  does  much  good  by  exposing  the  weak- 
nesses and  meannesses  and  vices  of  society,  and  by  pre- 
senting patterns  of  men  and  women  who  put  the  com- 
mon creatures  of  life  to  shame.  She  travels  a  good  deal, 
sending  six  or  seven  months  here  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  France  and  England.  She  has  a  few  friends  who 
are  devoted  to  her,  and  for  them  and  to  them  she  is  good- 
ness itself.  With  all  her  talents  and  success  she  is  dis- 
contented, and  is  inwardly  a  solitary  and  unsatisfied  soul. 


Dorm  Piatt,  in  John  Swinlon's  Pujcr:  We  are  having  a 
style  of  fiction,  born  of  Boston  culture,  that  is  so  effemi- 
nate and  weakly  in  its  delicacy  that  it  has  to  be  handled 
with  the  utmost  care.    One  is  reminded  of  Hood's  lines: 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Touch  hei  with  care, 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young,  and  so  fair. 

All  that  is  strong  and  manly  is  considered  coarse  and 
vulgar.  It  is  so  nice  that  it  is  "  nawsty,"  as  they  pro- 
nounce it  at  the  British  Legation  and  in  Boston.  I  he 
passions  that  sway  humanity  and  make  alike  our  come- 
dies and  tragic  endings  in  real  life,  are  too  violent  for 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  these  liillettantt.  Mr.  James 
dissects  a  butterfly  under  a  iiik  roscope,  and  Mr.  Howells 
telN  neat  little  stories  of  humming-birds.  It  is  a  school  of 
realism,  but  runs  on  such  delicate  things  one  sickens  of  it. 
A  New  York  manager,  who  dropped  into  his  business  from 
a  barber-shop  instead  of  graduating  op  from  the  side-show 
of  the  fat  woman  and  the  anacondas,  as  the  others,  said 
that  "Shakespeare  had  lost  his  hold  on  the  popular  mind 
because  of  his  coarseness."  Boston  culture,  and  through 
it  American  literature,  swings  way  above  old  Will. 


Ex-President  Hayes  is  said  to  have  a  more  elaborate 
set  of  scrap-books,  classified  and  indexed,  than  any  other 
public  man  in  the  country.  He  began  the  collection  of 
Scraps  when  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Cincinnati.  When 
he  w  as  President  he  kept  one  of  his  clerks  constantly 
busy  cutting  and  pasting  slips  from  the  newspapers. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AROVXD  TOWN. 


It  is  n  settled  fact  that  we  San  Franciscans  are 
to  have  gas  as  an  outdoor  illuminator  for  the  next 
two  years  for  every  night  in  each  month,  except 
that  of  the  full  moon  and  the  preceding  and  the 
subsequent  ones.  We  are  to  pay  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gaslight  Company  $201,448  per  year  for 
this  illumination,  which  consists  of  5.100  lamps 
of  17-candle  power  each,  at  12  cents  each  per 
night.  'The  5,100  temps  have  a  total  of  80.700- 
candlc  power.  The  Electric  Light  Company 
filed  a  bond  as  a  guarantee  of  their  promise  to 
light  the  city,  as  follows:  To  furnish  075  lights 
of  2,000-candle  power  each,  and  136  lights  of 
4.000-candle  power  each,  equal  to  a  total  of 
1,894,000  candles.  For  these  candles  they  ask 
67  cents  per  2,000  candles  per  night,  and  $1  34 
per  4,000  candles  per  night,  a  yearly  total 
of  $190,347.  I  asked  John  Russell  why  the  Su- 
pervisors awarded  the  contract  to  the  gas  peo- 
ple in  the  lace  of  such  an  unfavorable  showing. 
John  didn't  know  exactly,  but  he  believed  that 
the  Supervisors  claimed  that  the  electric  light 
people  made  some  discrimination  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  would  district  the  city  with  their 
lamps.  Besides,  some  of  the  Supervisors 
claimed  that  gas  was  cheaper  anyhow.  -'You 
might  figure  on  it  yourself,"  added  John.  I  did, 
and  the  more  I  figured  the  more  idiotic  appeared 
the  Supervisors'  award.  Then  I  quit  figuring, 
and  put  some  questions  to  the  Prowler,  who  is 
a  police  news  reporter  and  a  politician,  and 
uses  slang,  besides  knowing  everything.  When 
I  asked  him  why  the  Gas  Company  got  the  con- 
tract, he  demanded,  "Do  you  mean  it?"  Ire- 
plied  that  I  was  never  more  excruciatingly 
earnest  in  my  life.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  You  are 
overdue  on  receiving  a  consignment  of  brains. 
You  are  a  dude  in  intellect.  I  should  advise 
that  you  go  out  on  a  wild  old  time;  drink  a 
strong  lemonade,  smoke  a  cigarette,  say  damn 
and  play  a  game  of  billiards.  By  the  time  you 
have  recovered  from  this  dissipation  the  cob- 
webs will  have  cleared  from  your  mental  optics." 
I  purchased  two  Culmbacher  beers,  and  Prowl- 
er was  mollified.  1  hen  I  said,  "  Jack,  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  I  am  innocent. 
Tell  me  why  the  Supervisors  awarded  that  con- 
tract to  the  gas  people."  The  Prowler  then 
said  tome,  "  Pep,  th<"  magnet  that  guided  that 
thieving  contract  through  the  Supervisors  was 
more  potent  than  the  lode  star,  more  powerful 
than  Atlas,  and  more  insinuating  than  the  ser- 
pent that  caused  trouble  for  Eve.  It  was  the 
sack!"  Dash  me  if  I  don't  think  that  fellow 
Prowler  is  a  smart  man,  and  that  when  he  pro- 
nounces an  opinion,  it  is  pretty  near  the  proper 
thing  to  believe  it.  I  told  John  Russell  so,  but 
he  said  he  didn't.  Supervisors  are  worth 
more  or  less  in  the  market,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  job.   

Mr.  Reardon  is  a  hackman,  and  is  not  over 
eighteen  carats  fine  in  point  of  popularity.  He 
recently  purchased  the  name  of  a  company  on 
Sutter  street,  and  proceeded  to  conduct  business 
at  his  predecessors'  stand  on  the  permit  granted 
them  by  the  property-owners.  The  property- 
owners  did  not  mind  the  predecessors,  but  they 
did  object  to  Mr.  Reardon,  and  ordered  him  to 
take  his  trade  away.  Mr.  Reardon  appealed  to 
that  great  philanthropist,  Mr.  Supervisor 
Strother,  and  stated  that  the  unkindly  feel- 
ing of  the  property-owners  was  taking  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  children.  Mr. 
Strother  promised  to  "rectify"  the  matter. 
He  accordingly  drafted  a  resolution  permitting 
Mr.  Reardon  to  make  himself  as  obnoxious  as  he 
liked,  and  rehearsed  a  speech  in  support  of  it  in 
front  ofhis  boudoir  mirror.  Then  he  threatened 
to  speak  the  speech  in  open  board  if  his  con- 
freres did  not  pass  the  resolution.  The  unhappy 
wretches  groaned,  wavered,  and  fell.  They 
could  stand  public  displeasure,  but  not  an  un- 
necessary oration  from  Strother.    Mr.  Reardon 

can  let  his  hacks  stand  wherever  he  pleases, 

and  his  obnoxious  presence  can  be  bestowed 
with  them,  the  objections  of  the  property-owners 
and  lessees  notwithstanding. 


Krom  the  result  of  the  election  of  delegates  in 
the  Republican  clubs  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr. Gannon  were  todo 
battle  against  Mr.  liuckley  during  the  coming 
campaign.  As  Mr.  liuckley  obtained  control  of 
every  club  in  the  late  election  of  permanent  offi- 
cers, whatever  he  dictates  will  be  the  proper 
thing  for  the  Democrats  to  do.  At  least  such 
would  be  the  natural  deduction.  As  Mr.  Hig- 
gins and  Mr.  Gannon  corraled  the  large  majority 
of  the  Republican  clubs  in  the  election  last 
week,  a  forliore  the  fight  has  narrowed  down  to 
a  struggle  between  Mr.  liuckley  and  the  firm  of 
Higgins  iV  Gannon.  I  meant  to  ask  my  friend 
Chris,  something  about  this,  but  he  has  been 
so  busy  endeavoring  to  absolve  Mr.  Shorty 
Simpson,  his  first  lieutenant,  from  any  disagree- 
able consequences  that  might  naturally  be  at- 
tendant upon  beating  a  cemetery  superintendent 
to  death's  door,  because  he  accepted  his  position 
at  the  displacement  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Buckley's, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  him. 


ization.  Late  advices  state  that  the  injured  man 
is  convalescent.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him, 
and  therefore  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing 
some  slight  regret  that  he  did  not  die.  Not  that 
he  deserved  death,  but  that  such  an  event  might 
cause  his  murderers  to  be  hanged— a  very  desira- 
ble performance  indeed.  As  Mr.  Shepherd  did 
not  choose  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself  to  that  ex- 
tent, however,  his  assailants  will  merely  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  pacifying  him  before  lwing 
turned  loose  to  again  prey  on  the  public  at  large. 
If  I  am  ever  so  afflicted  with  trouble  or  disease 
that  life  is  burdensome,  I  shall  be  a  hero.  I 
shall  provoke  something  like  Shorty  Simpson 
to  kill  me,  and  shall  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
friendly  witnesses  to  the  deed  to  cause  his  thick 
neck  to  be  encircled  by  Sheriff  Connolly's  rope, 
or  at  least  retire  him  for  long. years  from  the  city- 
he  disgraces. 

The  poor  little  school  ma'ams  who  have  been 
giving  the  young  idea  lessons  in  gunnery  are  to 
take  their  June  vacation  on  one-sixth  less  than 
their  regular  salaries.  This  is  because  some  of 
the  School  Directors  have  been  reckless  in  their 
appointment  of  favorites,  and  did  not  make 
proper  calculations  as  to  the  size  of  the  force 
they  could  maintain  on  the  Finance  Committee's 
apportionment.  The  ladies  that  danced,  there- 
fore, will  be  compelled  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
music,  and  the  department  carpenters,  although 
they  did  not  waltz  or  racquet  with  the  ladies,  will 
be  compelled  to  make  up  the  balance.  Last 
summer,  even  with  full  pay,  two  of  the  lady 
teachers  who  recruited  their  roses  at  Santa  Cruz 
were  so  hard  pushed  in  the  Flora  McFlimscy 
way  that  they  boarded  a  yacht  in  the  harbor  and 
donned  the  owner's  flannel  shirts  and  trowsers. 
It  would  be  too  bad  if  the  Directors'  brilliant 
scheme  of  retrenchment  should  reduce  them  to 
the  extremity  of  bathing-suits  this  year.  The 
accommodating  yachtsman  will  not  be  permitted 
to  provide  their  raiment,  because  of  an  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  of  the  young  mentor's 
moral  parents. 

The  police  have  removed  an  awfully  little  but 
awfully  nasty  street  obstruction,  for  which  I  re- 
turn thanks.  It  was  insignificant  by  nature, 
but  by  the  aid  of  very  flashy  clothing  made  itself 
extremely  conspicuous.  The  nasty  little  beast 
claims  to  have  been  baptized  Miles  li.  Dodge, 
but  I  doubt  if  his  parents  would  acknowledge 
the  responsibility  of  bestowing  any  title  upon 
it.  It  has  caused  the  death  of  one  girl  who 
might  have  gained  wisdon  with  age,  carried  life- 
long misery  into  the  home  of  another  by  marry- 
ing her,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been  faring 
sumptuously  on  the  earnings  of  a  lot  of  fallen 
women,  lie  is  now  in  custody  for  vagrancy.  A 
good  addition  to  the  penalties  attached  to  the 
statute  against  such  idleness  would  lie  a  pro- 
vision for  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the 
species  of  which  Dodge  is  one  genus. 

Sam  Shear,  Superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Incorrection,  has  nominated  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  one  ofhis  own  cells  by  clubbing  an  op- 
position member  of  Club  No.  47  with  a  revolver 
during  an  attempt  to  capture  the  organization. 
His  victim  refused  to  be  sufficiently  lamblike  to 
submit  without  a  protest,  and  Sam  is  only  at 
large  by  reason  of  a  deposit  of  $1,000  for  his  ap- 
pearance on  a  charge  of  felonious  assault.  If 
chosen  as  one  of  thetwelveelectors  who  will  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  defendant,  I  shall  certainly  vote 
that  he  be  forcibly  returned  behind  the  checker- 
board .windows  in  the  western  hills,  there  to  re- 
main for  at  least  one  year,  under  a  similar  regime 
to  that  inaugurated  by  himself.  He  should  also 
have  his  hair  cut.   

The  beautiful  yacht  Halcyon  is  to  be  missed 
from  the  bay  this  summer,  and  the  swell  society 
that  rejoiced  in  many  pleasant  excursions  last 
season  will  be  compelled  to  seek  a  cure  for  bil- 
iousness elsewhere.  I  asked  skipper  Harry 
Tevis  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  boat's  lack 
of  commission,  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
talk  about  the  matter.  His  first  mate,  however, 
confidentially  informed  me  that  "  Arry  'ad  made 
a  hawful  dump  in  a  bloody  h'oil  speculation,  and 
the  other  chappie,  Carter,  you  know,  had 
planted  a  lot  of  scads  in  a  blarsted  'ole  in  Hari- 
zona."  Consequently  Tevis,  Sr.,  tied  a  new 
string  around  his  wallet,  and  the  boys  are  going 
to  economize  this  year. 


But  I  was  new  to  lovers'  speech 
And  never  heard  the  tale  before. 

And  when  you  breathed  your  burning  love 
And  vowed  you  would  be  ever  true, 

There  was  no  world  to  me  beside, 
I  only  saw  and  worshiped  you. 

And  I  was  glad  my  hair  was  brown- 
Brown  hair,  you  said,  was  prettiest ; 

And  I  was  glad  my  eyes  were  blue. 
Because  you  liked  that  color  best. 

And  I  was  glad  my  lips  were  sweet— 
You  never  kissed  as  sweet,  you  swore; 

And  I  was  glad  my  ways  were  soft, 
Because  they  made  you  love  me  more. 

I  wish  my  hair  were  white  as  snow, 
1  wish  my  eyes  were  black  as  night, 

I  wish  my  lips  were  bitter  gall, 

Fre  they  had  pleased  your  taste  and  sight. 

And,  oh,  I  wish  that  my  soft  ways 
Had  been  like  cold,  unyielding  stone, 

Which  may  not  feel  ihe  fleeting  bliss, 
But  never  makes  the  lifelong  moan. 

For  since  you  left  me,  all  your  love 
Is  like  the  sun's  fierce  heat  on  high, 

That  fills  the  lowly  flower  with  joy, 
Then  suffers  it  to  drop  and  die. 

It  was  not  holy  love,  they  say, 
But  only  falseness  on  your  part ; 

But,  oh,  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
Could  so  deceive  a  trusting  heart ! 

Though  we  should  never  meet  till  death 
Has  loosed  the  promise  that  you  gave, 

I'll  hold  it  love,  and  believe  you'll  come 
To  plant  a  posy  on  my  grave. 

But,  Willie,  if  you  loved  like  me, 

You'd  hasten  for  that  fond  love's  sake 

To  fold  me  in  your  arms,  and  then 

My  breaking  heart  might  not  quite  break 


and  uses  Jew  words,  all  is  different.'  They  bend 
deferentially  over  him,  serve  him  promptly,  in- 
quire his  preferences  and  thank  him  with  a  re- 
spectful bow  far  a  very  small  gratuity.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  honesty,  frankness  and  gay 
good-humor  are  very  much  below  par  just  now. 


In  the  price  of  hack  hire  San  Francisco  now 
leads  the  world.  Until  very  lately  New  York 
was  doing  very  well,  but  now  they  have  the  new 
eheap  cabs — "  black-and-lans  "  they  call  them — 
and  people  who  are  not  millionaires  can  actually 
afford  to  ride.  In  Boston  they  have  long  had 
the  "henlics"  (I  can't  swear  to  the  spelling), 
and  in  Chicago  the  "gurneys" — very  much  the 
same  thing,  These  little  vehicles  have  two 
wheels,  are  closed  in  with  glass  all  around,  have 
two  scats  facing  each  other,  wobble  sweetly,  like 

a  village  cart,  and  dump  you  out  at  the  back, 
like  a  load  of  coal,  when  you  come  to  your  jour- 
ney's end.  For  twenty-live  cents  they  will  carry 
you  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  as  it 
were;  and  for  twenty-five  cents  more  they  will 
call  for  you  and  bring  you  back  again.  The 
New  York  Life  has  a  caricature  of  a  dude  falling 
into  a  deadly  swoon.  He  had  chartered  un- 
awares one  of  the  new,  cheap  "  black-and-tans,  ' 
and  on  being  told  that  his  cab  fare  was  only  fifty 
cents  he  thought  the  end  of  the  world  had  come, 
and  fainted  on  the  spot.  It  is  almost  time  they 
gave  some  one  a  chance  to  have  that  kind  of  a 
lainting  spell  in  San  Francisco. 


Three  of  the  Bush  street  disciples  of  statecraft 
are  in  mild  trouble  for  nearly  beating  to  death  a 
cemetery  superintendent  who  accepted  his  posi- 
tion at  the  cost  of  its  loss  to  one  of  their  organ- 


This  reminds  me  that  young  Jim  Phelan  had 
three  ten-cent  pieces  last  week,  and  if  it  is  not 
kept  very  quiet  his  paternal  progenitor  will  hear 
of  it,  come  right  back  from  the  Fast,  and  have 
another  attack  of  softening  of  the  brain.  The 
Alto  promulgated  the  story  ofhis  first  one,  and 
then  foolishly  retracted  it.  Mr.  I'helan  is  now 
in  the  East  consulting  eminent  physicians  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  a  cure  for  a  combination  of 
petutrioso  and  tremulus  horibulus. 

I'EPYS. 


A  BALLAD. 

BY  JOSEPH  T.  GOODMAN. 

0  Willie,  have  you  quitted  me 
To  win  some  other  lass's  smile, 

And  I  so  sad  'twere  better  dead 
For  doting  on  you  all  the  while? 

1  think  of  all  you  said  to  me; 

You  may  have  told  it  o'er  and  o'er, 


CIGARETTES 

In  the  matter  of  feminine  fashion  San  Fran- 
cisco is  decidedly  free  and  easy.  A  few  weeks 
ago  some  lady  appeared  on  Kearny  street  in  a 
black  hat  with  a  trimming  of  white  vailing.  It 
was  very  becoming  to  her.  Last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon there  were  several  hundred  black  hats 
trimmed  with  white  vailing  seen  on  the  prome- 
nade during  the  afternoon.  The  wearers  ranged 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  from  nurse-maids 
to  the  wives  of  millionaires.  Now  we  will  sup- 
pose this  fashion  to  have  been  started  by  some 
lady  in  New  York,  or  worse  yet,  Paris.  The 
minute  the  first  nurse-maid,  chorus-girl  pr 
shop-girl  put  on  a  hat  like  the  one  described,  it 
would  be  discarded  on  the  instant  by  alt  ladies 
of  higher  social  rank.  In  these  older  centers  of 
civilization,  ladies  endeavor  to  indicate  their 
rank  by  a  superior  refinement  and  individuality 
of  style.  In  San  Francisco  they  are  not  so  hard 
to  please.  One  style  answers  for  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low.  The  'Frisco  lady  indicates  her 
position,  not  l.y  any  difference  of  style,  but  by 
an  excessive  and  undue  richness  of  material.  Ex- 
ceptions ?  To  be  sure.  Just  enough  of  them  to 
prove  the  rule.   

Did  you  ever  notice  the  difference  that  travel 
makes  in  a  woman's  voice?  I  can  almost  num- 
ber the  countries  a  woman  has  seen  by  the 
modulations  of  her  speech.  Repose,  repression 
and  subtleties  of  modulation  are  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  traveled  female  voice.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  case  of  Betsy  Jones.  Six 
or  seven  years  ago  Betsy  was  as  lively  a  young 
person  as  could  be  found.  She  was  fond  of  a 
joke,  quick  at  repartee,  and  her  gay,  ringing 
voice  and  laugh  could  be  heard  for  blocks.  All 
the  gentlemen  liked  Betsy,  and  she  used  to  be 
fond  of  giving  her  mother  the  slip  and  going  for 
a  drive  in  the  Park,  or  a  visit  to  the  minstrels,  or 
on  an  ice-cream  bust .  But  she  never  once  escaped 
detection.  Her  voice  always  gave  her  away. 
Some  one  half  a  block  away  was  sure  to  hear 
her  laughing,  and  go  and  tell  her  mother.  Not 
long  ago  I  met  Betsy  again— married  and  just 
back  Irom  six  years  of  foreign  travel.  Where 
was  the  Betsy  of  old?  Gone  forever.  Madame 
Betsy  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  but  her  speech  is 
humility  and  modesty  combined.  Her  voice  is 
low,  sweet  and  even.  She  smiles,  but  never 
loughs.  Her  motions  are  a  trifle  languid  and 
very  graceful.  She  is  not  affected— these  things 
have  become  natural  to  her.  When,  on  meeting 
her  again,  I  noted  the  quiet,  passionless  mono- 
tone of  her  once  enthusiastic  accents,  I  said  to 
myself,  "Great  heavens!  Has  she  traveled  as 
much  as  that?  -Then  my  Betsy  is  dead  and 
gone."  And  so  she  was.  But  the  new  one  is 
very  nice,  and  all  the  world  admires  her. 


Alexander,  the  artist,  tells  a  touching  story 
about  another  artist  who  once  lived  in  Munich. 
Number  two  is  now  famous  and  well-to-do;  but 
then  he  was  the  very  type  of  a  busted  Bohemian, 
He  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  his  lady-love.  Was  ever  a  man 
so  poor  that  he  couldn't  afford  a  sweetheart' 
Our  Bohemian  managed  to  borrow  a  dress  suit, 
stuck  somebody  lor  a  necktie,  and  induced  a 
friend  to  lend  him  a  beautiful  clean  white  shirt. 
At  the  very  last  moment  he  discovered  that  he 
did  not  own  a  shirt  stud.  There  was  a  brief 
period  of  despair,  and  then  his  natural  talents 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  seized  a  beer-bottle — 
the  contents  had  already  disappeared,  but  he 
satisfied  himself  with  the  cork,  from  which  he 
cut  a  slice.  At  the  risk  of  tying  his  spine  in  a 
bow-knot  he  managed  to  slip  the  section  of  cork 
under  his  proud  white  shirt-front  and  hold  it 
there.  At  the  same  instant  he  seized  a  large, 
flat,  shining,  brass  thumb-tack,  and  pressed  it 
through  the  linen  into  the  cork.  It  was  a  great 
success.    Patent  applied  for. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  A  low  even  voice 
in  man  or  woman  is  a  very  good  thing.  It  in- 
variably commands  attention  and  frequently  re- 
spect. I  think  that  waiters  in  hotels  and  cafes 
become  very  good  judges  of  character  as  indi- 
cated by  the  voice.  If  a  man  shouts  at  them, 
bandies  jokes  with  them  and  makes  himself  gen- 
erally gay  and  lively,  I  have  always  noticed  that 
they  laugh  at  his  jokes,  treat  him  as  an  equal, 
don't  serve  him  any  too  carefully  and  expect 
large  fees  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  he  is  digni- 
fied and  serene,  speaks  in  a  low  distinct  tone 


I  can  never  get  over  being  surprised  at  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  taffy  that  men  suc- 
cessfully give  to  women.  When  a  man  gets  a 
little  worldly-wise  he  flatters  every  woman, 
young  or  old,  that  he  meets,  w  ithout  even  taking 
the  trouble  to  get  beyond  the  stereotyped 
phrases.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  is  successful  in  pleasiltg,  and  at 
very  small  expense  he  is  called  "a  most  charm- 
ing gentleman,"  etc.  I  was  much  amused  at  the 
case  of  young  l'lantagenet  and  Mrs.  Jellybji. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  l'lantagenet  can- 
not hold  his  tongue,  and  that  he  always  neglects 
his  social  duties.  But  he  flatters  so  well  that 
all  the  women  think  him  delightful.  Well,  l'lan- 
tagenet was  going  to  Mexico,  and  as  he  had  not 
called  on  his  good  friend  Mrs.  Jellyby  for  several 
months,  he  felt  impelled  to  go  and  make  his 
peace  with  her.  I  went  up  on  the  cars  with  him. 
As  we  ncared  her  house  l'lantagenet  began  to 
grow  a  lit  tie  solicitous  as  to  how  he  should  make 
excuses  for  his  neglect. 

"  Plantagenet,  mv  boy,"  said  I,  "you  haven't 
gone  to  see  her  simply  because  you  are  heartless, 
careless  and  impolite.  Now  what  can  you  say?" 
A  look  of  resolution  deepened  in  his  eye. 
Zax,"  said  he,  "it's  a  bitter  dose,  but  I  will 
have  to  tackle  my  Neverfailing  Remedy."  And 
with  that  he  stepped  off  the  car. 

Next  day  I  saw  him  and  asked  him  how  he  had 
fared.  He  answered  in  one  word,  "  Bully." 
Then  I  asked  him  if  he  would  mind  telling  me 
what  the  Neverfailing  Remedy  was.  Of  course 
he  told  me.  Plantagenet  is  a  generous  boy.  He 
would  give  his  last  secret  away  and  never  think 
t wice  about  it. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  grabbed  the  old  girl's 
hand  ami  kissed  it  feverishly.  Then  I  retired  to  , 
a  corner  and  looked  gloomy.  Then  she  pressed 
me  for  an  explanation,  At  first  I  avoided  an- 
swering her,  but  finally  confessed  that  honor 
had  kept  me  away.  I  told  her  that  I  was  the 
victim  of  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  her,  but 
that  my  friendship  for  her  husband  and  my 
respect  for  herself  had  made  it  imperative  that  I 
should  keep  away  from  her  and  try  to  live  down 
this  love." 

"Holy  Moses!"  I  ejaculated.  "She  is  forty 
if  she  is  a  minute,  and  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren !    She  didn't  believe  you?  " 

"She  wept,"  continued  Plantagenet,  "and 
confessed  that  she  shared  my  feelings,  and  pitied 
my  unhappy  lot.  She  said  that  I  should  go  to 
Mexico  and  try. to  forget  her.  She  kissed  me  on 
the  forehead,  and  I'm  solid  with  the  old  girl 
now — and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"Great  Ca-sar!  "  said  I,  "you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  have  the  cheek  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
often?    Does  it  always  work?" 

"  Well,  I  should  smile,"  was  all  Tlantagenet 
answered.  Zax. 
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THE  STAGE. 


So  study  evermore  is  over-shot ; 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would. 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should  : 
For  eve  ry  man  with  his  affects  is  born  : 
Not  by  might  mastered,  but  by  special  grace. 

— "  Love's  Labour's  Lost." 
Rhea's  delivery  reminds  one  of  the  flow  from 
a  brand-new,  well-oiled  country  pump.    It  is 
one  long,  liquid  stream,  with  a  faint  hitch  at 
regular  intervals. 

I  have  often  been  told  that  this  rhythmic 
cadence  with  sounding  vowels  is  the  correct 
thing  at  the  Coniedie  Francaise,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  immortal  Sara 
Bernhardt.  But,  entirely  between  ourselves,  I 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  great  Sara 
throws  more  variety  into  her  monotony  than 
Mile.  Rhea  does. 

Rhea's  first  lines  in  San  Francisco  were  ut- 
tered to  a  crowded  and  fashionable  house.  To 
the  initiated  the  quality  of  her  advertising  had 
almost  proved  her  a  charlatan.  The  public  can 
only  be  interested  in  Rhea  as  she  is  or  is  not  a 
fine  actress.  That  she  dined  with  Secretary 
Somebody  in  Washington,  or  that  she  is  too 
proper  to  play  on  Sunday  nights,  proves  nothing 
concerning  her  professional  abilities.  It  rather 
looks  like  evading  thequestion.  When  a  woman 
calmly  invites  comparison  with  Bernhardt,  Clara 
Morris  and  Modjeska,  it  is  natural  to  suspect 
her  of  being  either  a  paragon  or  a  fool.  When  a 
lady  bills  herself  as  a  greaty  society  actress,  it 
looks  as  if  she  were  either  begging  the  question 
of  capability  or  reinforcing  a  failing  respecta- 
bility. But  however  unworthy  the  means,  the 
end  was  achieved,  and  a  certain  amount  of  curi- 
osity concerning  Rhea  was  excited.  With  the 
utmost  good-nature  society  was  out  in  force  on 
Monday  night,  prepared  to  audit  all  her  claims, 
histrionic  and  otherwise.  The  result  was,  on 
the  whole,  very  much  what  the  advertising  had 
indicated.  Rhea  is  a  refined  and  pleasant 
person,  but  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  artist. 
She  is  neither  a  paragon  nor  a  fool,  but  for  one 
who  poses  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  dan- 
gerously near  the  milky-way  of  mediocrity. 

Tall  and  rather  well-built,  she  is  guiltless  of 
any  robust  or  voluptuous  charms.  Her  oval  and 
regular  but  not  beautiful  face  lacks  that  slight 
fulness  under  the  chin  that  blends  the  face  with 
the  neck  and  indicates  a  capacity  for  the  pas- 
sions. That  fulness,  so  vulgar  in  excess,  is  a 
hopeless  loss  to  a  woman's  fascinations  when 
absolutely  lacking. 

Rhea  has  none  of  that  very  elastic  and  inde- 
finable quality  called  personal  magnetism.  Her 
eyes  are  small  and  rather  expressionless.  In 
"  Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  her  dark-brown  hair  is 
for  the  most  part  concealed  by  a  wig,  which  she 
sticks  to  even  in  the  jaws  of  death.  Although 
her  gestures  have  breadth  they  la  k  variety,  and 
she  is  but  moderately  graceful.  Her  smile  is  of 
the  fixed,  mechanical  order,  without  variations. 

If  Rhea  had  come  to  us  modestly  and  quietly 
she  would  have  surprised  us  into  calling  her  a 
rising  star;  but  posing  as  the  rival  of  Bernhardt, 
Morris  and  Modjeska,  she  subjects  herself  to  an 
amount  of  criticism  and  comparison  that  she  is 
not  able  to  stand. 

Although  she  does  some  good  work  in 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  she  does  not  present  a 
probable  or  agreeable  view  of  the  character.  Her 
Adrienne  is  desperately  lacking  in  variety.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  her  to  be  madly  in  love  through 
four  acts.  A  fascinating  French  woman  would 
play  one  tune  with  a  hundred  variations.  But 
Rhea  takes  but  one  view  of  it.  She  is  deeply, 
desperately  sentimental.  She  intones  her  love 
with  the  same  limp  fervor  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  sort  of  woman  she  represents  would  have 
bored  the  original  Maurice  de  Saxe  to  death  in 
less  than  an  hour.  True,  she  was  sincere,  gen- 
erous to  a  fault,  refined,  noble,  and  absolute  in 
her  soul's  surrender.  But  in  life — alas  for  the 
Sunday  school  books! — that  kind  of  woman  is 
not  the  type  of  one  who  is  successful  on  the 
stage  or  in  love. 

Mile.  Rhea  may  develop  later  on,  but  I  fancy 
she  was  at  her  best  in  Adrienne,  and  that  she  is 
now  in  the  zenith  of  her  powers— such  as  they 
are.  The  best  sign  about  her  is  that  she  pro- 
vokes discussion.  She  seems  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  those  ladies  of  whom  one  says, 
'•  Yes,  she  is  not  brilliant — but  then,  you  know, 
she  is  so  good."  Rhea  is  so  "nice"  that  one 
would  like  to  say  those  pleasant  things  about 
her  which  in  all  justice  and  candor  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  As  a  consequence,  the  critics  of 
the  various  daily  papers  have  written  concerning 
her  as  amusingly  diverse  a  se.t  of  opinions  as  can 
be  imagined.  For  the  same  reason  she  has  been 
gracefully  slurred  over  by  the  critics  of  all  the 
large  cities  in  the  Fast — let  down  easy,  as  it 
were.  And  accordingly  the  Western  gushers  in 
Cleveland  and  thereabouts— good  souls  whose 
hearts  overshadow  their  brains— have  praised 
her  ad  nauseam, 

Rhea  is  a  "nice"  person  with  a  pleasant  stage 
presence,  an  agreeable  voice  and  tasteful  dresses. 
The  little  acting  that  she  does  is  good  enough, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  It  doesn't  go  very  far.  The 
general  verdict  is  "  awfully  nice,  but  so  monot- 
onous." Rhea  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  a 
great  actress.  Her  imperfect  English  is  the 
greatest  and  the  least  of  her  faults.  It  is  such 
an  aggravation  and  annoyance  to  an  English- 
speaking  audience  not  to  Le  able  to  understand 
a  part  that  is  presumably  played  in  English,  that 


they  base  their  chief  complaints  on  that  fact. 
That  accent  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Acting,  when  it  deserves  to  be  called  acting, 
is  the  common  language  of  thecmotinns  alike  in 
all  tongues,  and  almost  removes  the  necessity  for 
siieech.  I  have  seen  Salvini  rouse  to  mad  en- 
thusiam  an  audience  who  understood  no  word  of 
what  he  was  saying.  I  have  seen  fellows  who 
ditln't  know  one  word  of  French  go  night  after 
night  to  chuckle  over  Aimec.  I  have  seen  Patti 
drive  an  American  audience  into  a  frenzy  of  tie- 
light  with  an  Italian  song.  Rhea's  accent  is  .1 
very  positive  disadvantage,  but  the  trouble  lies 
dee|x;r  than  that. 

Miss  Eugenie  l.indeman,  who  is  by  no  means 
a  star,  has  more  grace,  more  subtlety,  and  far 
more  detail  than  Rhea.  Eugenie  l.indeman,  in 
addition  to  natural  talents,  has  that  satisfactory 
excellence  and  thoroughness  in  training  that 
marks  the  German  school.  I  don't  like  to  go  to 
the  German  Theater,  for  when  I  do  the  su]x-rior 
thoroughness  of  their  work  makes  the  American 
stage  seem  sort  of  "down  at  the  heel  "  to  me  for 
weeks  afterward.  They  say  the  German  stage 
contains  many  such  actresses  as  l.indeman.  If 
so,  she  was  wise  to  learn  English.  She  may  not 
become  a  star,  but  with  her  graceful  intelligence, 
that  does  justice  to  the  smallest  details,  she 
should  grow  in  favor  and  hold  a  very  enviable 
position. 

Mr.  John  Malone  is  a  fine,  intelligent  fellow, 
but  he  is  completely  out  of  place  in  a  part  that 
calls  for  Gallic  grace  and  gallantry.  Malone's 
talent  is  not  of  the  extremely  flexible  kind,  but 
I  fancy  he  will  come  out  strong  in  "  School  for 
Scandal"  and  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
As  Maurice  de  Saxe  he  made  a  fine  stage  appear- 
ance and  gave  an  intelligent,  if  rigid,  interpre- 
tation of  the  part.  Mr.  Malone  is  scholarly  in 
his  tastes,  ambitious  in  his  aims  and  doggedly 
persevering.  He  has  made  wonderful  improve- 
ment since  his  debut  in  "Richelieu"  at  the 
Baldwin  Theater  some  three  years  ago.  French 
parts  are  not  his  strong  suit,  as  the  pioneers 
say.  We  shall  have  a  better  taste  of  his  quality 
in  the  English  plays  next  week. 

Mr.  Leo  Coo)x-r  as  the  Prince  de  Boullion  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  his  part 
seemed  to  consist  principally  of  the  word 
''  bravo  " — by  him  generally  pronounced 
"  brow." 

J.  R.  Amory  as  the  ALbe  de  Chazieul  was 
properly  presentable  and  well-fed  but  suffered 
chiefly  from  the  lack  of  any  apparent  emotions. 

Wilson  as  Michonet  was  like  Adrienne, 
deeply  in  earnest  and  desperately  monotonous. 

When  Helena  Brooks  came  out  in  a  pair  of 
Turkish  trowsers,  there  was  a  subdued  murmur 
of  "  Pocahontas."  I  am  afraid  the  audience 
looked  on  her  as  something  transplanted  from 
the  Standard  rather  than  indigenous  to  the 
Baldwin. 

Tnere  has  been  some  little  discussion  about 
the  pronunciation  of  Rhea's  name.  When  first 
advertised,  Fritz,  a  heartless  skeptic,  prophesied 
it  would  be  "Rhea  the  Forsaken."  Then  we 
discovered  the  acute  accent  on  the  e  and  her  pho- 
tographs were  strewn  like  lcavs  in  Valiant- 
brosa.  Whereupon  another  Philistine  remarked 
"Whoop  it  up — Hoor-rhe-a."  Finally  we  met  a 
lady  who  knew  all  about  it,  and  assured  us  on 
the  best  authority  that  the  lady  herself  calls  it 
plain,  short,  simple  "Ray."  The  proficients  in- 
the  Latin  languages  all  demurred  to  this.  But 
the  advertising  poet  accepted  it  free  of  charge 
and  we  found  him  in  a  corner  writing  on  his 
cuff: 

Full  many  a  gem  of  doubtful  Rhea  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  Clevelarrd  -bear. 

"  Camille  " — that  apotheosis  of  the  courtesan — 
is  a  highly  virtuous  play  in  the  hands  of  Rhea. 
In  the  riotous  supper-party  that  opens  the  play 
she  is  chaste  as  ice,  pure  as  snow  and  free  from 
earthly  failings  as  a  disembodied  spirit.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  very  charming  state  of  affairs, 
but  it  does  not  represent  Camille.  Modjeska 
gives  that  first  act  with  a  dash  and  diablerie 
that  makes  it  both  wicked  and  facinating.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  courtesan  that  Rhea  repre- 
sents to  be  afterwards  purified  by  love  and  finally 
sanctified  by  self-abnegation.  She  is  a  saint 
all  ready  to  be  canonized,  from  the  moment  the 
play  begins.  In  this  she  is  ably  supported  by 
John  Malone,  who  plays  the  first  acts  like  a 
timid  young  clergyman.  At  a  respectful  dis- 
tance from  each  other  they  mutually  chant  their 
passion.  Finally  they  "spoon"  a  little,  as  if 
it  were  a  religious  rite  to  which  they  unbent 
themselves  as  a  s|>ccies  of  self-sacrifice.  In  the 
third  act  John  Malone  as  Armand  indicates 
their  intimacy  by  appearing  before  her  in  an 
old  and  unbecoming  suit  of  clothes.  When  in 
this  same  act  she  leaves  him  forever  she  allows 
it  to  be  understood  that  she  love's  him  to  dis- 
traction but,  notwithstanding  appearances,  she 
is  far  too  proper  to  kiss  him  good-bye.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
she  has  played  throughout  logins  to  lie  appro- 
priate. Her  death  scene  is  without  special  in- 
terest, and  she  entirely  misses  the  light  and 
shade,  not  only  of  that  scene  but  of  the  entire 
performance.  Any  one  who  saw  the  remarkable 
acting  and  wonderful  death  scene  of  Madame 
Patti's  Camille  in  "  La  T raviata  "  will  unavoid- 
ably find  Rhea's  very  monotonous. 

Rhea  dresses  handsomely,  looks  well,  speaks 
with  an  agreeable  voice  and  shows  a  good  deal 
of  grace.    But  she  does  not  play  Camille.  She 


is  a  charming  woman  but  an  actress  of  very 
narrow  capacity.  John  Malone  woke  up  and  tlid 
some  good  work  in  the  fourth  act.  The  Madam 
Prudence  of  Miss  Ella  Wren  was  as  good  as  a 
natural  fitness  for  the  part  could  make  it.  It 
supplied  about  the  only  comedy  element,  for 
Gaston  was  a  little  dull.  Rol>ert  G.  Wilson  was 
lar  better  as  M.  Duval  than  as  Michonet.  Miss 
Eugene  Lideman  played  the  small  part  of  Nanine 
for  all  it  was  worth.  She  showed  the  modesty 
of  genuine  talent  in  completely  subduing  herself 
to  Tier  part. 

"  Pop's"  third  week  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater 
has  lieen  a  successful  one.  The  management 
ought  occasionally  to  chain  Mr.  Hairy  G.  Rich- 
mond in  the  wings.  If  in  an  unguarded  moment 
any  one  applauds  him,  he  returns  to  the  stage 
anil  inflicts  his  stale  jorces  and  his  vulgar  snilllc 
upon  the  audience  until  patience  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.  There  really  ought  to  lie  some  limitation 
in  point  of  time  set  upon  so  tiresome,  so  self-sat - 
fica,  and  so  irrepressible  a  person.  The  rest  of 
the  entertainment  goes  very  well  and  seems  to 
please  audiences  who  are  far  from  representing 
the  culture  or  style  of  the  citv  but  whose  dollars 
are  doubtless  acceptable  to  the  management. 

The  little  dudes  are  still  the  favorite  feature. 
Pretty  Josie  Hall,  who  has  yet  a  little  In-witch- 
ing modesty  in  her  ways  and  who  raises  her  hat 
like  a  perfect  gentleman,  is  still  the  Daisy  of  the 
Dudes,  Castleton  grows  perceptibly  coarser. 
She  has  a  defiant  swagger,  which  seems  to  intli 
cate  that  she  means  to  say  what  she  pleases  and 
brazen  it  out. 

The  Hungarian  Band  has  played  to  lighter 
houses  this  week.  They  are  very  good,  and 
many  nice  people  formed  the  habit  during  their 
short  stay  of  dropping  in  during  the  evening  to 
hear  them  lor  at  least  a  few  numbers.  They  will 
probably  be  transferred  to  some  one  of  the 
gardens. 

I  traveled  in  a  street  car  the  other  morning 
with  a  pretty  young  lady  whom  I  recognized  as 
one  who  is  now  playing  on  the  stage  in  this  city. 
Her  gown  was  ragged  at  the  bottom;  she  wore 
a  soiled  necktie,  and  only  one  glove.  Her  hair 
was  in  great  need  of  a  brushing,  and  her  finger- 
nails were  not  above  reproach.  She  held  in  licr 
hand  a  note  addressed  to  a  young  dude  of  this 
city,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  the  superscrip- 
tion She  had  soiled  the  envelope  very  much  in 
sealing  it,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  that. 
Well,  I  won't  give  the  dude  away;  but  in  spite 
of  her  lack  of  the  quality  akin  to  godliness,  she 
carried  herself  with  the  proud  consciousness  of 
one  who  is  fascinating  and  knows  it,  and  wants 
the  world  to  know  it.  Now  I  don't  blame  the 
little  actress;  but  what  bothers  me  is  the  dude. 
He  is  the  most  critical  and  conservative  person 
I  ever  met.  There  isn't  a  girl  in  society  who 
quite  comes  up  to  his  ideas.  I  wonder  if  I  would 
be  doing  him  a  deadly  wrong  if  I  suspected  him 
of  insincerity? 

Talk  about  "  Hamlet  "  with  the  Prince  left 
out!  "Faust"  has  been  played  some  twenty 
times  in  this  city  since  the  first  of  last  Dece  rn 
ber,  and  we  never  once  have  had  a  Faust.  For 
some  weeks  we  had  Baldanza,  alternately  drunk 
and  sober,  and  in  neither  way  was  he  a  success 
as  Faust.  Then  Abbot  came  and  we  had 
Fabrini,  Castle  and  Baldanza — still  no  success. 
Finally  Mapleson  sprung  one  of  his  awful  tenors 
— Anton,  I  believe — on  us.  Then  we  tore  our 
hair  and  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  see 
•'  Faust  "  again  until  the  Lord  should  send  us  a 
tenor.  We  have  had  in  Tagliapetra  as  good  a 
Valentine  as  ever  trod  the  boards,  not  even  ex- 
cepting that  splendid  singer  Galassi.  Cherubini 
was  a  good  Mephist  -plieles,  Campobello  a  su- 
perb one.  Marguerites  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent have  we  had  in  plenty,  with  Gerster  at  the 
head  of  the  list;  but  as  yet  no  Faust.  Still  I 
suppose  the  never-waning  charm  ot  the  music  is 
so  great  that  next  week  will  find  us  hopefully 
listening  once  more  to  "Faust,"  at  the  Califor- 
nia Theater. 

Fairmount  belongs  to  the  Bohemian  Club.  He 
is  fat  and  lazy.  He  never  troubles  himself 
about  facts,  receives  his  impressions  slowly, 
and  never  laughs  at  a  joke  until  the  next  day. 
He  does  not  read  the  papers,  but  manages 
to  keep  pretty  well  posted  in  spite  of 
himself  from  what  he  hears  around  him  at 
the  club.  Three  weeks  ago  somebody  told  him 
to  go  and  sec  George  Knight  in  his  dialect  plays 
at  the  Baldwin  Theater.  Last  Monday  night, 
having  got  worked  up  to  it,  he  decided  to 
follow  his  friend's  advice.  He  was  a  little  late 
in  arriving — in  fact  one  act  was  over.  Seating 
himself,  he  folded  his  arms  with  a  contented  air 
and  prepared  for  a  hearty  laugh.  Presently 
some  one  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Well, 
Fairmount,  surprised  to  see  you  here.  How  do 
you  like  it?"  "Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Fair- 
mount,  "  Mrs.  Knight's  dialect  is  wonderful. 
Can't  understand  a  word  of  it,  but  it's  great. 
But  the  show  is  awfully  slow.  Why  don't  they 
begin  their  specialties,  strike  up  a  can-can  and 
make  it  pleasant?"  "Great  Scott,"  replied  his 
friend,  "Did  I  ever!  You're  just  one  week 
late,  that's  all.  This  is  not  the  Knights,  but 
Rhea,  Cleveland's  tragic  actress,  in  'Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.'"  "Now  just  see  here,"  said  Fair- 
mount,  "  how  can  you  expect  to  fool  me  on 
this?  Don't  you  suppose  I  know  a  dialect  when 
I  hear  it?  Ain't  all  these  people  fixed  up  for 
amateur  theatricals  so's  they  can  introduce  their 
Specialties  ?  Won't  they  all  begin  singing  as 
soon  as  they  get  through  this  mock-heroic  busi- 
ness ?  "  "  I'm  afraid  not  "  said  his  friend,  hand- 
ing him  a  programme.  Fairmount  read  it  and 
fell  into  a  melancholly  slumber,  awakening  in 
time  to  acknowledge  all  and  set  up  the  cloves 
before  the  third  act.  BSAI  kix. 


Dr.  Kowri.i.'s  FlRK  of  I. II  K,  $1,  at  all  druggists.  A 
positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


Clairvoyant.— Mrj.  P.  W.  Stephens,  located  at  Boi 
L  ttrect,  Sacramento.  Seances  Tueidayi  and  Friday 
evenings.    Admission,  as.  cents. 
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MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  (skill  and  genius  of  the 


JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  1 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

S-Tf  Open  EvKMINGS  13 

T|EADQUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLAGS,  P.ANN  l'.RS 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Wholesale  and  Retah.. 

Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

B.  PASQUALE, 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 

San  Fkancis<  n. 

J_JOPPS  &  SON, 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS, 


Interior  Decoratbrs. 


429  Pine  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sausome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  comer  of  California  and  Sansonie  sts.) 


JJEALERS  IN  FURS. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansomr  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

jVyJ  A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Merchants'  Exchange,  Room  64. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Hrrrin. 

gTEVVART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pine  Street,         Rooms  33  to  26. 


I. 


VV.  S.  Wood.  U.  II.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Roobs  o  to  13  Nrvada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


JDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 


E 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Strrrt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

-'  A  [TORN  BY  AT  LAW, 

Sal/  Building,  Main  street,  Stockton,  Cal. 


W.   RAVE  LEY, 

HOOK    AN  1 1    JOB  PRINTER, 
SiS  Clay  Sirhkt, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansoine  streets! 
SAN    FK  ANC1SC(  '■ 


I. 


nCOUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATIONERS.  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

vu  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


P  C  ARNOLD, 

Iv.  dealer  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyanrer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok* 
er.  Life  and  Fire  iu»ur*nce.  Office — San  Joaquin  tt., 
near  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 


A  tiny,  thread-like,  feeble  thing, 
With  a  trenililinr,  low,  sweet  rippling, 
As  though  half  afraid  its  song  to  sing, 

Does  the  brooklet  seem; 
I5ut  rippling,  rippling,  rippling  still, 
Steadily  gurgling  down  the  hill, 
It  widens  and  widens  along,  until 

It  becomes  a  stream. 

Rushing  and  gushing,  it  onward  goes,  \ 
Then  on  by  the  mountain's  base  it  flows, 
And  wider  And  larger  yet  it  grows 

As  it  winds  along; 
No  longer  impelled  by  its  downward  force, 
More  placid  it  seems  in  its  silvery  course, 
'J  ill  the  infant  rill  at  that  mountain  source 

Is  a  current  strong. 

Now  doth  the  sun  on  its  wavelets  play, 
Some  secret  impulse  doth  it  obey. 
As  it  quietly  murmurs  along  its  way 
To  some  distant  end. 
'•'  Is  it,"  I  asked,  "  the  mysterious  sea, 

0  River!  thou  seekest  so  eagerly?" 
And  a  soft,  low  ripple  replied  to  me: 

"  Yes,  to  that  I  tend. 

"  There  in  its  bosom,  vast  and  lone, 

1  shall  learn  those  secrets  now  unknown, 
Shall  blend  my  song  with  the  deep,  deep  tone 

Of  its  m'ghty  roar; 
Shall  watch  the  ships  as  with  snowy  sail 
They  glide,  unheeding  the  roughest  gale. 
And  sTiall  hear  the  voice  of  the  mariner  nail 

The  longed-for  shore. 

"My  fondest  wishes  attained  are  then; 
To  my  mountain  cradle  «hall  I  again 
Return  some  future  day — and  when? 

I  hear  you  ask. 
Never,  not  e'en  to  that  mountain's  base 
Shall  I  my  travels  again  retrace; 
Mine  is  ever  a  forward  race, 
An  earnest  task." 

The  wavelet  ceased,  and  a  whisper  low, 

Deeper  far  than  its  ringing  flow, 

Said,  "  Dreaming  heart,  didst  thou  only  know 

How  like  thy  years 
The  waters  on  which  thy  gaze  doth  stay, 
Hastening  onward— away,  away; 
Time  as  tide  knoweth  no  delay, 

As  it  disappears." 

— Moimeme,  in  Cork  Examiner . 


A  FOURFOLD  ALIBI. 


A*  city  boarding-house  is  proverbially  addicted  to  gos- 
sip. When  therefore  the  twenty-six  boarders  at  Mrs. 
Burntash's  family  boarding-house  learned  that  Mr.  An- 
derson, the  occupant  of  the  two-pair  front,  had  been 
found  dead  on  his  bed  with  a  dagger  sticking  in  his  heart, 
they  felt  that  fortune  had  been  kind  to  them  in  presenting 
them  with  a  topic  of  inexhaustible  merit. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  whether  the  dead 
man  had  been  murdered  or  had  committed  suicide  was 
one  admitting  of  a  vast  deal  of  discussion.  Then,  sup- 
posing that  he  had  committed  suicide,  the  investigation 
of  his  motive  would  be  a  rich  vein  in  the  working  of  which 
unimaginable  scandal  might  be  unearthed.  It,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  been  murdered,  a  wide  field  of  con- 
jecture as  to  the  murderer  would  be  at  once  opened.  In 
whatever  light  the  tragedy  might  be  viewed,  it  was  full  of 
promise  to  the  lover  of  gossip.  So  the  twenty-six  boarders 
at  once  fell  upon  it  and  discussed  it  all  over  the  house 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

With,  however,  two  or  three  exceptions.  The  wife  of 
the  dead  man  naturally  did  not  join  in  the  general  con- 
versational uproar;  neither  did  his  brother,  who  occupied 
the  hall  bedroom  next  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
who  forgot  his  own  grief  in  his  tender  sympathy  with  the 
greater  loss  of  the  wife.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Banks,  a 
gentleman  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  deceased,  and 
who  had  quarreled  publicly  with  him  over  a  question  of 
politics  only  the  day  before  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Banks  said 
little  about  the  matter,  and  his  reticence  was  commended 
and  imitated  by  Mrs.  Stein,  a  fascinating  and  beautiful 
widow,  who  had  been  but  three  days  at  Mrs.  Burntash's, 
but  was  already  the  belle  of  the  boarding-house. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Anderson,  entering  their  room,  found 
her  husband  quite  dead,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  his  brother, 
informed  the  police,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  the 
next  day.  A  physician  swore  that  the  position  in  which 
the  dagger  was  found  was  quite  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  suicide.  Mrs.  Anderson  testified  that  on  the  evening 
in  question  she  had  left  her  husband  in  their  room  in  his 
usual  health  and  spirits,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  order  to  call  on  a  friend  living  on  the  next  floor.  At 
half  past  nine  she  returned  and  found  him  dead.  Symp- 
toms of  the  rigor  mortis  were  already  apparent,  show  ing 
that  he  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  She  was  sure  of 
the  exact  time  when  she  left  him  and  when  she  discov- 
ered his  death,  for  on  each  occasion  she  had  glanced  at 
the  clock  in  the  room.  She  had  lived  happily  with  her 
husband,  and  could  imagine  no  reason  w  hy  he  should 
have  committed  suicide.  He  had  no  enemies,  so  far  as 
she  was  aware,  although  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
Mr.  Banks,  whom  he  disliked,  and  who,  he  said,  had  in- 
sulted him.  T  he  dagger  was  her  husband's,  and  was  hab- 
itually used  by  him  as  a  paper-cutter.  Mr.  James  Ander- 
son testified  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  tragedy  until 
Mrs.  Anderson  knocked  at  his  door  and  cried  out  that  her 
husband  was  dead.  Me  had  heard  no  noise  whatever  in 
the  room  of  the  deceased  during  the  evening  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Banks  admitted  that  he  had  quarreled  with  Mr.  An- 
derson the  day  before  his  death,  and  might  have  said  that 
he  "would  be  even  with  him  yet."  If  so,  it  was  not  a 
threat,  but  an  idle  remark  that  really  meant  nothing.  He 
had  heard  of  his  death,  after  the  discovery  had  been  made 
by  Mrs.  Anderson,  though  he  could  not  remember  the 
precise  hour.  He  was  in  his  room  at  the  time,  and  hear- 
a  noise  in  the  hall  came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  met  a  servant  who  told  him  that  Mr.  Anderson  had 
been  murdered.    Mrs.  stein,  tne  widow,  who  occupied 


the  room  adjoining  the  dead  man's  room  in  the  rear,  was 
the  last  witness,  and  her  testimony  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  Mr.  Hanks,  with  the  addition  that  she  was 
in  the  parlor  with  the  latter  gentleman  from  seven  o'clock 
until  after  nine — thus  establishing  an  alibi  both  for  him 
and  for  herself.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Anderson  came  to  his  death  by  being  stabbed 
with  a  dagger,  but  professed  an  inability  to  decide  w  hether 
it  was  a  case  of  suicide  or  of  murder.  The  dead  man  was 
duly  buried,  his  will  proved,  and  his  property,  the  whole 
of  which  was  left  to  his  wife,  taken  in  charge  of  by  his 
brother  as  executor,  and  both  brother  and  widow  re- 
mained at  the  boarding-house,  and  maintained  every  out- 
ward appearance  of  deep  and  sincere  grief.- 

Thus  the  problem  of  how  Mr.  Anderson  came  to  his 
death  seemed  to  be  generally  given  up  by  every  one  as 
unsolvable.  A  week  after  the  funeral,  however,  a  new- 
boarder  made  his  appearance — a  middle-aged  man,  ap- 
parently unmarried,  w  ith  plenty  of  leisure  on  his  hands, 
and  with  a  genial,  hearty  manner  that  made  him  univers- 
ally popular.  Mr.  Pryor  was  not  a  detective,  as  the 
reader  has  possibjy  supposed,  but  simply  an  idle  man  with 
a  passion  for  solving  difficult  puzzles.  He  had  read  the 
report  of  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  yet  discover  what  the  jurymen  admitted  to 
be  beyond  their  powers  of  divination.  He  therefore  en- 
tered himself  in  the  ranks  of  Mrs.  Burntash's  boarders, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  work  out  the  problem  he 
had  set  himself  to  solve. 

His  first  move  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
physician  who  had  testified  at  the  inquest.  A  slight  cold, 
tor  w  hich  he  consulted  him,  was  sufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  easily  led  the  conversation  to  the  subject 
that  occupied  his  thoughts.  The  physician  described  the 
position  in  which  the  dagger  was  found,  and  though  he 
admitted  the  possibility  of  the  theory  of  suicide,  he  evi- 
dently inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  man  was  mur- 
dered. He  could,  however,  give  no  reason  for  this,  ex- 
cept that  a  man  w  ho  committed  suicide  by  stabbing  would 
probably  instinctively  withdraw  his  weapon  from  the 
wound  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  pain  produced  by  it. 

Not  much  was  to  be  gained  from  this  quarter,  and  the 
amateur  solver  of  criminal  puzzles  set  himself  to  watch 
the  inmates  of  his  boarding-house.  He  soon  decided 
that  if  murder  or  suicide  had  been  committed,  one  of  the 
four  witnesses  at  the  inquest  w  ho  resided  in  the  house 
ought  to  be  able  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  matter. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  boarders,  he  was  convinced  that 
none  of  them  had  any  possible  connection,  however  re- 
mote, with  the  tragedy.  Being  an  intelligent,  unmarried, 
and  unbelieving  person,  he  naturally  decided  that  the  ap- 
parently disconsolate  w  idow  was  the  most  probable  cul- 
prit, if  Mr.  Anderson's  death  was  the  fault  ot  any  one  but 
himself.  He  therefore  made  her  the  first  subject  of  his 
investigations. 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  not  over  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  was  undeniably  a  very  pretty  woman.  She  had  been 
married  about  two  years  when  her  husband  died;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  all  their  acquaintances  at  Burntash's,  w  here 
they  had  resided  ever  since  their  marriage,  was  exceedingly 
devoted  to  him,  w  hile  he  was  passionately  fond  of  her. 
They  had  no  children,  and  Mr.  Anderson  was  evidently 
in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune  (his  will  showed 
that  it  amounted  to  some  eighty  thousand  dollars).  Every- 
body spoke  well  of  Mrs.  Anderson  as  a  quiet,  well-bred 
woman,  of  rather  strict  but  scarcely  puritanic  principles. 
Could  this  woman  have  stabbed  her  husband  ? 

Mr.  Pryor  soon  satisfied  himself  that  she  had  not 
directly  driven  the  dagger  into  his  heart,  for  he  found  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  alibi  which  she  had  proved  at  the  in- 
quest. Had  she  employed  or  instigated  some  one  to  per- 
petrate the  crime  ?  There  was  no  motive  perceptible 
which  could  have  led  her  to  play  so  infamous  and  hazard- 
ous a  game  as  that  of  hiring  assassins.  Her  husband 
treated  her  with  all  the  devotion  that  a  woman  could  de- 
sire, and  his  death  could  in  no  apparent  way  improve  her 
position.  Had  she  a  lover,  and  was  his  the  hand  that 
carried  out  her  secret  murderous  desires?  Not  a  breath 
of  scandal  attached  to  her  name,  even  in  a  large  boarding- 
house.  She  knew  but  few  gentlemen,  and  never  went 
out  except  in  company  w  ith  her  husband  or  his  brother. 
Mr.  Pryor  sadly  relinquished  his  hope  that  this  exemplary 
woman  might  be  the  murderess,  and  contented  himself 
with  classing  her  under  the  head  of  "  factors  eliminated 
from  his  problem." 

Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  Mr.  Banks,  the  man 
who  had  quarreled  with  Mr.  Anderson.  He  was  a  young 
broker,  quite  a  handsome  and  elegant  young  fellow,  en- 
gaged in  a  profitable  business,  and  a  general  favorite 
among  women.  He  was  a  hot-tempered  man,  and  was 
fond  of  billiards  and  champagne.  He  could  hardly  be 
called  a  dissipated  man,  though  he  was  not  by  any 
means  a  "  serious-minded  person.  A  very  little  study  of 
this  easily-gauged  character  convinced  Mr.  Pryor  that  he 
was  not  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  murderers  are  made,  and 
he  was  about  to  class  him  also  as  an  eliminated  quantity 
when  he  accidentally  learned  from  a  communicative 
chambermaid  that  he  was  not  in  the  parlor  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  death,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Stein  to  that  effect.  The  chambermaid  had  entered  the 
parlor  that  evening  to  search  for  something  she  had  mis- 
laid, and  found  it  unoccupied.  She  told  this,  not  with 
the  slightest  idea  of  casting  suspicion  upon  the  young 
man,  but  out  of  dislike  to  Mrs.  Stein,  whom  the  servants 
agreed  in  cordially  hating,  chiefly  because  of  her  persist- 
ence in  demanding  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  every  evening. 

Here  was  certainly  a  clew  at  last.  A  w  itness  at  the  in- 
quest had  committed  perjury.  What  could  be  more  sus- 
picious ?  She  evidently  had  some  powerful  motive  in 
proving  an  alibi,  either  for  herself  or  for  Mr.  Banks.  In 
cither  case  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  one  or  the 
other  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  tragedy — or  mur- 
der, as  the  amateur  detective  was  now  nearly  ready  to 
call  it.  Greatly  encouraged  by  this  first  apparent  trace 
of  the  .criminal  or  criminals,  he  immediately  took  pains 
to  convert  his  slight  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Stein  into 
terms  of  as  close  intimacy  as  possible 

She  was  a  handsome,  accomplished  woman  of  the 


world,  anywhere  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  She  had  no  relations  that  ever  made  themselves 
visible,  and  was  apparently  quite  alone  in  the  world.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr.  Pryor  came  to  the  opinion  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  unusual  coolness  and  nerve — pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  person  to  play  a  dangerous  and  difficult 
game  to  a  successful  end.  He  grew  very  much  interested 
in  her  as  a  curious  study,  and  while  nothing  was  further 
from  his  thoughts  than  the  least  idea  of  sentiment  in  con- 
nection with  her,  he  paid  her  such  close  attention  that 
the  boarders  one  and  all  settled  into  a  conviction  that  he 
was  desperately  in  love. 

She  often  showed  a  rare  ability  in  conversational  fenc- 
ing, and  could  ward  off  a  subject  which  she  did  not  wish 
to  discuss  with  infinite  skill.  Vet  she  never  showed  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  talking  of  Mr.  Anderson's  mysterious 
death,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  opinion  that 
he  had  been  murdered.  This  rather  puzzled  Mr.  Pryor. 
Had  she  any  guilty  knowledge  of  the  affair,  as  her  de- 
liberate perjury  would  seem  to  indicate,  she  would  natu- 
rally be  averse  to  discussing  it,  and  would,  at  all  events, 
endeavor  to  foster  the  idea  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide. 
With  all  his  efforts  he  could  draw  nothing  from  her  which 
in  any  way  aided  him  in  the  task  he  had  assumed  when 
he  entered  the  house.  By  closely  watching  her  he  had, 
however,  learned  something  of  her  capacities  as  an  in- 
triguer. Latterly  he  had  been  attacked,  so  he  announced, 
with  insomnia,  and  in  his  restlessness  frequently  took  a 
turn  up  and  down  the  hall  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
These  midnight  walks  had  not  been  altogether  fruitless, 
and  when  after  three  weeks  of  careful  intimacy  with  Mrs! 
Stein  he  found  that  he  had  not  advanced  his  purpose  a 
single  step  thereby,  he  determined  to  try  the  worth  of  a 
weapon  that  he  had  hitherto  held  in  reserve. 

One  evening  when  he  was  sitting  alone  with  her  on  the 
little  balcony  upon  which  the  parlor  windows  opened,  he 
led  the  conversation  to  sleeplessness,  and  mentioned  his 
habit  of  nocturnal  prowling. 

"It  has  led  me,"  he  continued,  "  into  several  curious 
situations.  What  do  you  say  to  my  having  been  met  in 
a  dark  hall  long  after  midnight  by  a  beautiful  woman, 
who,  mistaking  me  for  '  darling  Harry,'  embraced  me  and 
told  me  that  1  had  left  my  watch  in  her  room.  I  have 
never  yet  decided  whether  I  ought  to  have  undeceived 
her  or  not." 

He  looked  straight  into  her  beautiful  eyes  as  he  told 
this  story,  and  she  returned  his  gaze  steadily  and  without 
changing  color.    When  he  had  finished,  she  said : 

"  That  is  hardly  a  fit  story  to  tell  to  a  lady,  and  I  think 
you  owe  me  an  apology  for  venturing  to  tell  it." 

Her  wonderful  coolness  astonished  even  him,  who  had 
already  learned  to  admire  the  perfect  command  in  which 
she  held  her  nerves.  He  was  not,  however,  the  man  to 
permit  the  esthetic  to  interfere  with  the  practical;  so  he 
drew  a  handsome  watch  from  his  pocket  and  replied : 

"  I  certainly  apologize  if  I  have  unintentionally  offended 
you,  and  I  likewise  apglogize  for  having  so  long  detained 
the  watch.  Shall  I  return  it  to  you  or  to  Mr.  Harry 
Banks? " 

She  knew  now  that  she  was  in  his  power,  and  surren- 
rendered  with  the  same  coolness  with  which  she  had 
fought. 

"  You  have  my  secret,"  she  said  coldly,  "  though  I  can- 
not compliment  you  on  the  means  by  which  you  dis- 
covered it.  May  I  ask  what  use  you  intend  to  make  of 
it?  You  are  capable,  I  presume,  of  trading  on  a  woman's 
indiscretion." 

"  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  before  I  answer  yours. 
Was  it  merely  an  indiscretion  which  you  committed  when 
you  swore  that  Mr.  Banks  and  yourself  were  in  the  parlor 
on  the  night  of  the  murder?  I  know,  quite  as  well  as  you 
do,  that  the  parlor  was  empty  all  that  evening." 

"So  you  have  been  playing  the  spy  in  this  house! 
You  are,  I  suppose,  that  honorable  creature,  a  detective." 

"  Mrs.  Stein,  you  are  a  very  clever  and  very  bold 
woman.  Upon  my  wo^rd,  1  infinitely  admire  your  steadi- 
ness of  nerve.  There  is  no  need  whatever  that  we  should 
quarrel,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  be  as  frank  as  I  am.  I  am 
not,  as  you  suppose,  a  professional  detective.  I  have,  I 
acknowledge,  watched  you  somewhat  closely,  because  I 
wished  to  learn  your  motive  for  the  mistake  which  you 
made  in  your  testimony." 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  truth  now,  or  you  will  ac- 
cuse me  of  worse  errors  than  I  have  committed.  I  was 
examined  at  the  inquest  before  Mr.  Banks  was  called, 
and  knowing  that*he  would  be  anxious  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  concerned  in  the  murder,  I  feared  that  he  might 
mention  a  little  matter,  innocent  enough  in  itself,  but 
quite  sure  to  compromise  me.  So  to  avoid  the  possibility 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prove  what  you  call,  I  believe,  an 
alibi  for  him,  I  said  we  were  in  the  parlor  together.  I 
felt  quite  sure  he  w  ould  not  contradict  me.  May  I  now 
ask  if  you  have  any  further  questions?  " 

Mr.  Pryor  was  thoroughly  disappointed.  He  saw  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  explanation  which  Mrs.  Stein  gave 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  cherished 
conviction  that  she  had  some  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
murder.  He  had  been  following  a  wrong  scent  after  all. 
He  had  mistaken  a  commonplace  intrigue  for  a  mur- 
derous conspiracy.  Certainly  it  was  discouraging. 
In  his  disappointment  he  actually  confided  to  the 
woman  the  object  he  had  had  in  view;  begged 
her  pardon  for  his  inquisitive  watch  upon  her, 
and  assured  her  that  her  secret  was  safe  with  him.  It 
will  hardly  be  credited,  but  they  actually  parted  on  ap- 
parently friendly  terms.  Mrs.  Stein  was  too  astute  to 
quarrel  with  a  man  who  could  do  her  an  injury,  and  his 
cynical  admiration  for  her  cool  intrepidity  made  him 
careless  of  her  utter  indifference  to  morality. 

There  remained  one  more  person  against  whom  his  sus- 
picions were  now  directed.  Mr.  James  Anderson  had 
sworn  that  he  was  in  his  own  room  at  the  time  of  his 
brother's  death,  and  no  one  had  yet  expressed  the  least 
suspicion  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  Mr. 
Pryor,  however,  noted  his  exceedingly  devoted  attentions 
to  his  brother's  wife,  and  accepted  as  a  possibility  the 
theory  that  he  had  killed  the  husband  in  order  to  marry 
the  wife.   The  fact  that  the  will  of  the  deceased  left  the 
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entire  fortune  to  his  wife  strengthened  this  theory.  Then, 
too,  the  brother  occupied  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which 
the  tragedy  occurred.  Was  there  a  door  between  these 
rooms  ?   This  was  a  matter  to  be  settled  first  of  all. 

Mrs.  Anderson  never  left  her  room  without  locking  the 
door,  and  as  her  meals  were  sent  up  to  her,  and  she  rarely 
left  the  house,  Mr.  Pryor  wasted  some  time  before  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  his  desired  investigation.  At  last, 
however,  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her  brother-in-law  went  out 
together  to  church  one  Sunday  evening,  and  Mr.  Pryor, 
provided  with  a  skeleton  key,  promptly  entered  the  room 
and  gave  it  a  thorough  examination. 

There  was  a  door  leading  to  the  brother's  room,  but  in 
front  of  it  stood  a  huge  clothes-press.  This  must  haw- 
been  in  the  same  position  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  for 
there  was  no  other  place  in  the  room  for  it.  The  clothes- 
press  annoyed  him,  for  it  seemed  out  of  the  question  that 
the  door  against  which  it  stood  could  have  been  used  by 
a  stealthy  assassin.  However,  he  undertook  to  move  it, 
and  to  his  surprise  found  that  it  glided  easily  and  noiselessly 
on  its  well-oiled  rollers.  The  door  behind  it  was  locked, 
but  yielded  to  the  skeleton  key,  and  moved  as  noiselessly 
as  the  most  careful  criminal  could  desire.  Here  was  the 
path  which  a  murderer  could  have  safely  used,  provided 
his  victim  lay,  as  the  murdered  man  doubtless  had  lain, 
in  a  quiet  sleep.  A  single  dark  spot  on  the  sill  of  the 
door  caught  his  attention.  He  stooped  down  and  exam- 
ined it.  Some  one  had  evidently  tried  to  scrape  the  place 
with  a  knife,  but  the  stain  was  too  deep  to  be  removed. 
Was  it  blood  ?  Could  the  murderer,  retreating  to  his  own 
room,  have  dropped  this  trace  of  his  crime  and  been  un- 
able to  obliterate  it  ? 

Mr.  Pryor  felt  a  conviction  that  he  was  right  at  last. 
He  cared  to  make  no  further  search.  Replacing  the 
clothes-press,  he  left  the  room  and  went  to  his  own  room 
to  ponder  the  discovery  which  he  had  made.  Was  this 
cold,  respectable  and  pious  brother  a  fratricide?  If  not, 
who  oiled  the  hinges  and  rollers  so  that  noiseless  access 
could  be  had  from  his  room  to  that  of  the  murdered  man? 
He  did  not  intend  to  be  led  away  a  second  time  by  a  sin- 
gle suspicious  circumstance,  but  this  time  he  could  hardly 
doubt  that  he  had  discovered  the  murderer. 

Unfortunately  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  the  next  step 
in  the  matter.  With  neither  the  brother  nor  the  still  dis- 
consolate widow  could  he  hope  to  establish  anything  like 
an  intimate  acquaintance.  He  could  not  listen  at  their 
keyholes  without  the  certainty  of  detection — a  fact  which 
he  greatly  regretted;  for,  like  most  men  with  a  hobby,  he 
acted  upon  the  theory  that  all  means  were  justifiable  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  plans.  He  debated  as 
to  his  proper  course  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  decided 
that  he  would  confide  his  suspicions  at  once  to  the  police, 
and  content  himself  with  the  honor  of  having  put  the  of- 
ficers on  the  right  track. 

The  superintendent  heard  him  attentively,  and  then, 
summoning  his  best  detective,  asked  Mr.  Pryor  to  repeat 
his  information.  The  detective,  who,  unlike  most  of  his 
profession,  was  really  a  man  capable  of  drawing  intelligent 
inferences,  was  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Pryor's  view  of  the 
matter,  and  recommended  the  arrest  of  James  Anderson. 
The  superintendent  concurred  with  him,  and  the  proper 
steps  to  procure  a  warrant  were  taken.  Mr.  Pryor  went 
home  much  elated  with  the  knowledge  that  the  suspected 
murderer  would  be  arrested  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
evening.  The  man  was  so  thoroughly  under  the  dominion 
of  his  one  passion— the  solution  of  intricate  criminal 
puzzles— that  he  was  heedless  of  the  pain  and  shame  that 
were  to  be  inflicted  through  his  agency. 

Mr.  James  Anderson  was  duly  arrested,  and  exhibited  a 
coolness  which  astonished  Mr.  Pryor.  He  requested  that 
the  matter  be  kept  a  secret  from  his  sister-in-law  if  possi- 
ble, until  the  next  day,  and  -then  went  quietly  to  the 
police  station.  Here  he  asked  to  see  the  superintendent, 
as  he  had  a  communication  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
make  to  him.  From  an  ordinary  prisoner  such  a  request 
would  have  been  treated  with  no  attention;  but  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  James  Anderson  so  impressed  the  captain  in 
charge  of  the  station  that  he  consented  to  send  word  to 
his  superior.  The  latter  soon  made  his  appearance,  and 
was  closeted  for  a  few  moments  with  the  prisoner.  Next, 
to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  the  two  drove  together 
to  the  house  of  the  magistrate  who  granted  the  warrant  of 
arrest.  Another  conference  followed,  and  at  its  end,  to 
the  unqualified  anger  and  disappointment  of  Mr.  Pryor, 
the  prisoner  was  released  and  sent  home  in  the  superin- 
tendent's own  carriage. 

How  had  he  secured  his  release?  By  simply  showing 
to  the  superintendent,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of 
the  dead  man,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  his  hand- 
writing, a  letter  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  written  a  few 
moments  before  his  death,  and  the  existence  of  which  his 
brother,  out  of  regard  to  his  memory  and  the  feelings  of 
his  wife,  had  hitherto  concealed.    It  ran  as  follows: 

Friday  NiciHT,  8:30. 

De\r  James:  Forgive  me  and  keep  my  secret  from  my  poor 
wife  Mrs.  Stein,  the  woman  who  came  to  this  house  three  days 
ago  I  married  when  I  was  a  mere  boy.  I  thought  she  had  been 
dead  for  years.  She  is  utterly  bad  and  perfectly  unscrupulous 
She  has  recognized  me,  and  at  any  moment  may  tell  Nellie  that  1 
am  a  bigamist,  and  that  the  man  whom  she  believes  to  be  her 
husband  has  never  been  lawfully  married  to  her.  I  cannot  live 
under  this  torture.  Take  care  of  Nellie,  and  if  possible,  never 
let  her  know  the  truth.  Let  her  think  I  have  been  murdered 
For  though  I  point  the  knife  to  my  heart,  it  is  the  fiend  whom  I 
married  long  ago  who  drives  it  home.  Henry. 

The  superintendent  sent  for  Mr.  Pryor  the  next  day 
and  told  him  that  Mr.  James  Anderson  had  conclusively 
proved  his  innocence.  "Let  me  advise  you,  he  con- 
tinued, "to  leave  your  present  boarding-house  at  once. 
You  are  liable  to  arrest  for  breaking  into  other  people  s 
rooms;  and  if  you  ever  breathe  another  suspicion  against 
anybody  in  connection  with  Mr.  Anderson  s  death  1  will 
have  you  arrested  at  once  for  burglary.  If  you  have  any 
business  of  your  own,  attend  to  it,  and  leave  eavesdrop- 
ping and  spying  to  men  who  are  paid  for  such  dirty  work. 

So  far  Mr.  Pryor  has  followed  the  superintendent  s  ad- 
vice. Had  he  read  the  suicide's  letter,  he  would,  how- 
ever, never  have  rested  till  he  had  found  put  why  Mrs. 
Stein  did  not  establish  her  right  to  be  called  Mrs.  Ander- 
son and  to  inherit  Mr.  Anderson's  property. 


TO  ONE  WHO  W  il  l.  UNDERSTAND. 


Out  of  the  dreary  distance  and  the  dark 

I  stretch  lorth  praying  hands,  yet  not  to  pray; 

Hands  fold  themselves  for  heaven,  while  mine,  alas! 
Are  sundered — held  your  way. 

Brief  moments  have  been  ours,  yet  bright  as  brief; 

Oh,  how  I  live  them  over  one  by  one, 
Now  that  the  endless  days,  bereft  of  you. 

Creep  slowly,  sadly  on. 

Garnered  in  memory  those  bewildering  hours 
A  golden  harvest  of  enchantment  yield; 

Here,  like  a  pale,  reluctant  Ruth,  I  glean 
A  cold  and  barren  field. 

Barren  without  a  shelter;  and  the  hedge 
So  made  of  thorns  and  brambles,  if  I  fain 

Would  lean  beyond  the  carrier!  do  you  see 
The  wounding  and  the  stain? 

Why  when  I  contrite  kneel,  confessing  all,  . 

And  seek  w  ith  tears  the  way  to  be  forgiven — 
Why  do  your  earnest  eyes,  w  ith  glance  of  love, 

Come  'tween  my  face  and  heaven? 

Why  does  my  blood  thrill  at  your  fancied  touch, 
Stop,  and  leap,  at  your  ideal  caress? 

Ah  God,  to  feel  '  hat  dear  warm  mouth  on  mine 
In  lingering  tenderness! 

To  lie  in  perfect  peace  upon  your  h?art ; 

Your  arms  close  folded  round  me  firm  and  fast, 
My  cheek  to  yours— O  vision  dear  as  vain  !  — 
That  would  be  heaven  at  last. 
San  Francisco,  April  24th. 


Edith. 


THE  BIRTHDAY 
SEVEN-HANDS 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  MRS. 
AND-EIGHT-FEELINGS. 


BY  LULY  A.  LITTLETON. 


While  the  Christian  world  was  passing  the  first  week  of 
Lent  in  solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  heathen  Chinatown  was 
feasting  and  rejoicing  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  its  Goddess  of  Mercy.  The  special  temple 
of  this  popular  deity  occupies  the  contracted  upper  floor 
of  a  small  building  on  the  corner  of  Greasy  Smoke 
Avenue  and  the  Alley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smells,  revel- 
ing in  various  strata  of  filth,  with  an  uppercrust  of  newly 
applied  whitewash. 

The  Goddess  of  Mercy— Poon  Yum,  or  "Queenly 
Sound  "—was  a  Chinese  divinity  originally;  but  she  fell 
so  desperately  in  love  with  the  Buddhist  god  Seven- 
Hands-and-Eight-Feelings  that  she  renounced  the  reli- 
gion of  ten.  thousand  ages  for  the  Buddhist  religion,  and 
got  in  return  for  her  conversion  the  homeliest,  most  re- 
pulsive, deformed  husband  of  a  god  that  a  goddess  could 
espouse.  By  herself  Queenly  Sound  is  not  bad  looking ; 
but  when  incorporated  in  the  same  image  or  representa- 
tion with  her  beloved  lord  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  choose 
the  better  half.  Three  extra  arms  and  hands  shoot  from 
each  shoulder;  but  these  give  no  indication  of  the  couple's 
mighty  power  of  calling  the  dead  to  life  again,  of  trans- 
forming human  beings  into  animals,  or  changing  animals 
into  other  animals. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  I  believe,  it  was  who  originated  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  by  taking  a  bath  and 
putting  on  clean  underwear  on  his  wedding  eve— a  start- 
lingly  unprecedented  preparation  for  marriage. 

There  have  never  been  any  Geoffreys  to  institute  an 
order  of  cleanliness  in  China.  If  Seven-Hands-and-Eight- 
Feelings  washed  himself  -and  donned  clean  clothing  on 
his  wedding  day,  he  certainly  has  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  repeat  the  operation.  Sitting  on  his  dingy 
throne,  obscured  with  dingy  canopies  and  hangings  black- 
ened with  smoke,  it  is  a  wise  ordination  of  the  priest  to 
have  the  niche  inscribed  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seven-Hands- 
and-Eight-Feelings  and  their  assistants,"  else  their  iden- 
tity would  never  be  discovered. 

The  anniversary  of  Queenly  Sound's  birthday  is  cele- 
brated for  seven  days.  For  fear  she  might  not  know  of 
the  grand  doings  in  her  honor,  the  first  step  is  to  burn 
two  paper  horses  and  riders.  These,  phenix  like,  spring 
from  their  own  ashes  into  spiritual  life,  the  horses  canter- 
ing merrily  up  the  heavenly  road  to  Queenly  Sound's 
abode,  where  the  riders  dismount,  inform  the  goddess  of 
the  feasts  and  entertainments  to  be  given  to  her  down  in 
the  Alley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smells,  and  invite  her  to 
accept  of  them.  Being  a  feminine  divinity  fond  of  good 
things,  she  very  delightedly  slips  off  from  her  husband, 
comes  down  and  has  a  rollicking  good  time  of  it.  A  vast 
quantity  of  mock,  and  sometimes  real  money,  is  burned, 
that  in  the  crucible  is  turned  into  spiritual  cash,  which 
Queenly  Sound— also  with  a  true  feminine  instinct — 
clasps  eagerly  in  her  spiritual  purse. 

A  feast  of  rice- in  pyramids,  colored  cakes,  oranges,  tea 


of  the  temple  and  those  who  contribute  specially  f 
festivals  alone,  and  for  even  them  only  in  pro|K>rth 
the  amount  of  contributions.  One  cannot  help  admun.n 
the  business-like  promptness  with  which  prayer,  like  any 
other  market  commodity,  is  doled  out  by  the  twenty-five 
cents'  worth  (a  very  diminutive  quantity),  the  twenty  dol- 
lars' worth,  or  the  hundred  dollars'  worth. 

Although  Queenly  Sound,  having  become  a  Buddhist, 
should  be  a  strict  vegetarian,  yet  in  remembrance  of  her 
Chinese  birth  and  Chinese  tooth  for  roast  hog  and  boiled 
duck,  these  delicate  morsels  are  placed  before  her  on  the 
third  day. 

For  fear  Seven-Hands-and-Eight-Feelings  has  called 
his  wife  home  to  attend  to  some  neglected  domestic  duty, 
or  that  the  goddess  herself  has  imbibed  too  freely  and  has 
been  obliged  to  return  to  the  heavenly  spheres  for  a  short 
nap,  at  midnight  a  number  of  devils  (grotesque  paper  im- 
ages) are  burned,  whose  errand  is  to  hurry  to  the  heavenly 
palace  and  inform  Queenly  Sound  that  although  the  wor- 
shiping has  been  long  and  hearty  and  the  feasting  without 
stint,  she  must  not  tire  at  this  early  stage  of  the  perform- 
ance, but  must  come  to  the  theater  and  be  further  hon- 
ored with  a  dramatic  display.  Her  image  was  then,  with 
due  ceremony,  though  without  reverence,  placed  on  a 
miniature  throne,  a  procession  of  priests,  acolytes  and 
musicians  formed,  which  entered  hacks  and  paraded  over 
the  main  streets  of  Chinatown  before  going  to  the  theater. 
After  considerable  pomp  and  a  vast  deal  more  of  din  the 
image  on  its  throne  was  placed  in  a  niche  at  the  side  of 
the  stage,  and  the  performance  commenced. 

As  the  play  was  the  one  which  has  been  selected  for 
generations  upon  generations  for  this  special  occasion, 
not  one  in  the  immense  audience  but  knew  it  by  heart — 
unfortunately,  as  it  proved  for  one  of  the  actors  who 
said  the  wrong  thing  in  the  right  place,  or  the  right  thing 
in  the  wrong  place,  for  immediately  a  chair  was  flung  at 
him  from  the  gallery,  followed  by  all  sorts  of  missiles 
from  every  part  of  the  house.  The  actor  had  his  nose 
broken,  and  it  seemed  for  awhile  as  though  Queenly 
Sound's  nose  might  meet  with  the  same  misfortune;  but 
she  escaped  narrowly,  and  peace  was  finally  restored  by 
the  actor  (while  holding  on  to  his  pieces  of  nose  with  one 
hand)  apologizing  for  his  fault  on  account  of  being  drunk. 
This  apology  being  satisfactory  to  an  eminent  degree — 
one  spectator  crying  out,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  us  so  at 
first?" — the  propitiated  audiejice  picked  up  the  broken 
bits  of  chairs  and  stools,  adjusted  themselves  as  comfort- 
ably as  possible,  and  the  play  proceeded  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interruption;  while  the  drunken  actor  picked  up 
his  brdken,  bits  of  nose,  adjusted  them  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  and  proceeded  to  Dr.  Li-Po-Tai's  to  have  them 
sewed  together. 

After  lasting  a  day  the  play  came  to  an  end,  and  with 
a  repetition  of  pomp,  gaudy  display  and  noise,  Queenly 
Sound  was  conducted  to  her  temple  again  (rather  glad  to 
get  rid  of  her  by  this  time,  an  outside  barbarian  would 
think),  images  were  once  more  burned  to  escort  her  to 
her  home,  and  huge  parcels  of  fire-crackers  exploded  to 
let  her  know  all  was  over  for  this  time. 

The  priests  rolled  up  their  hanging  paintings— three  of 
them  representing  the  Tanist's  "Three  Pure  Ones"— 
cleared  the  temple  of  unwelcome  guests,  and  having  de- 
clared themselves  tired  out  with  their  week's  hard  labor, 
avowed  their  intention  of  going  on  a  whole  week's  drunk  ! 
And  though  we  respectfully  declined  the  earnest  invita- 
tion to  witness  it,  we  have  no  doubt  w  hatever  that  they 
fulfilled  their  vow— all  as  a  grand  finale  to  the  celebration 
of  Qucenly-Sound-Seven-Hands-and- Eight- Fcelings's 
birthday  anniversary. 


The  London  Saturday  Raieiv  says  of  the  Cincinnati 
riots:  "  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  lead  a  crowd  of  angry 
men  into  violence  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  under  any- 
form  of  government.  All  that  is  required  is  a  beginning, 
which  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  and  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  an  armed  force  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  street-fighting  in 
Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  and  at  home  in  Lancashire.  It  is 
barely  twelve  months  since  the  inhabitants  of  Hounslow 
rehearsed  the  Cincinnati  disturbance  on  a  small  scale. 
What  really  is  a  proof  of  the  healthy  condition  of  society 
in  the  United  States  is  that  disturbances  of  any  serious 
kind  occur  so  seldom.  Much  of  the  country  is  thinly  in- 
habited and  newly  settled.  There  has  always  been  a 
section  in  which  every  man  has  had  to  trust  mainly  to  his 
own  courage  to  defend  his  life  and  property.  The  prac- 
tice of  carrying  arms  is  indulged  in  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
Adventurers  and  refugees  from  all  the  world  find  their 
way  to  the  States,  and  yet,  in  the  presence  of  all  these  ele- 
ments and  occasions  for  disorder,  the  state  and  federal 
governments  are  very  ill-armed.  It  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  peace  could  not  lie 
kept  for  forty-eiuht  hours  in  many  of  the  most  civilized 
parts  of  EuropeMf  the  police  and  the  army  were  as  weak 


and  wine  having  been  placed  upon  the  altar,  a  gong  is  _ 

sounded  loudly  that  the  royal  guest  may  not  lose  her  way  as  they  are  in  the  United  States 
and  enter  some  other  temple  where  she  is  neither  expected 
nor  wanted.  A  further  decoration  of  flowers,  natural«and 
artificial,  is  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  temple.  These 
preliminaries  being  fully  settled,  the  priests  begin  their 
shrill  invocations  for  continued  pros|jerity  and  posterity, 


"Miss  Mary  Anderson,  I  observe,"  remarks  I.abou- 
chere,  "tndly 'complains  in  one  newspaper  of  all  the  allu- 
sions to  her  contemplated  marriages,  contemplated  re- 
tirement to  a  convent,  etc.,  w  hich  appear  -much  to  her 
distress— in  the  journals  of  England  and  America;  and 
with  various  fortissimo  passages  and  interludes  ol  gong  ad(jrcsses  a  ieUt>r  to  other  newspapers,  expressing  her  rc- 
and  bell,  cymbals  and  trumpet.  Perhaps  Queenly  Sound  I  j,ret  th'at  she  cannot  give  a  farewell  performance  on  ac- 
is  deaf.    It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  she  is.  count  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  whom  '  we  all 

These  invocations  to  her  August  Majesty  are  not  by  any  |  mourn  so  deeply.'  Ahem  !  a  clever  girl,  though  not  pre- 
means  offered  for  mankind  in  general,  but  for  the  patrons  cisely  my  idea  of  a  great  actress." 


THE  SAN  F 


RAN  CI  SCAN. 


I  C  H  I  BAN 


STUDIES  15V  LOCK  MK1.0NE. 


CAUSES  OF  H  U.DNKSS. 

Early  piety  does  not  cnusc  baldness,  as  is 
sometimes  claimed.  Young  men,  nor  old  men, 
as  to  that  matter,  do  not  stand  on  their  heads 
to  pray  and  thus  wear  their  hair  away.  And 
Sunday-school  children  are  not  bald. 

Nor  is  baldness  produced  by  the  heat  and  fiery 
action  of  the  brain,  for  I  know  bald  men  who 
have  no  brain. 

It  is  not  the  result  of  eating  pickles,  because 
pickles  reach  anil  affect  the  stomach,  not  the 
hair.  And  if  pickles  affected  hair,  the  eye- 
brows would  go  with  the  hair  of  the  head  in  one 
general  ruin;  and  the  man  attacked  by  pickles, 
besides  being  bald-headed,  would  be  bald-eye- 
browed  . 

If  the  spread  of  baldness  keeps  pace  with  the 
spread  of  education  and  Hright's  disease,  the 
world  will  soon  look  like  one  great  tan-yard. 

That  early  rising  docs  not  cause  baldness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  more  bald 
people  now  than  there  were  in  past  time,  when 
some  few  people  did  get  up  early  enough  to  see 
the  sun  rise  and  feed  the  pig  and  take  the  ashes 
out  of  the  stove. 

The  condition  of  being  hair-brained  results 
from  hair  and  brain.  The  hairless  man  is  ex- 
empt from  the  disease.    So  is  the  brainless. 

Nor  yet  is  baldness  brought  on  by  snoring; 
for  I  know  a  man  who,  if  snoring  frightened 
hair  away,  would  not  have  a  hair  in  forty  miles 
of  him.  He  is  not  bald,  but  he  ought  to  be 
dead. 

And  it  cannot  be  that  s'.ickness  of  the  head 
results  from  a  man  shrinking  in  height,  and  thus 
leaving  his  hair  elevated  beyond  the  grasp  of  his 
scalp.    Man's  stature  does  not  vary  that  way. 

None  of  these  things  produce  fewness  of  hair. 
But  it  may  be  caused,  in  the  case  of  some  big 
eaters,  by  a  too  constant  flow  of  blood  to  the 
stomach  to  aid  digestion,  thus  leaving  the  hair 
un-nourished  and  bloodless. 

And,  with  some  people,  the  hair  may  fall  out 
because  it  has  not  been  properly  clinched  on  the 
inside  of  the  scalp  by  the  party  who  clinched 
it. 

It  may  be  in  the  air  in  some  localities. 
Among  all  of  our  Presidents,  there  have  been 
only  two  bald,  the  two  Adamses.  They  were 
both  from  New  England,  'that  section  may  be 
discouraging  to  hair.  Still  this  may  not  be  a  cor 
rect  theory.  John  Quincy  may  have  inherited 
from  John  a  fatal  tendency  to  baldness.  It  may 
have  thus  been  constitutional  with  him;  he  had 
it  mighty  bad  anyway. 

Men  become  bald,  while  women  do  not ;  this 
has  led  some  persons,  learned  in  hair,  to  think 
the  difference  in  dress  of  the  sexes  accounts  for 
the  disparity  in  hair.  It  may  be  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  hose.  Women  wear  hose,  or 
hose  and  a  half,  and  have  whole  hair;  but  men 
wear  half-hose  and  sometimes  half-hair,  or  less. 
The  idea  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

If  hair  had  a  tendency  to  rise  in  the  world, 
and  its  owner  to  lower  himself — seek  low  asso- 
ciates, and  such — this  would  necessarily  bring 
about  a  separation.  Does  this  ever  occur 
though? 

The  true  reason  in  the  generality  of  cases,  in 
my  opinion,  why  a  man  and  his  hair  become 
estranged,  is  incompatibility  of  temperament. 


MUSINGS  ON  OAT  MEAL  HUSH. 

Oat  meal  mush  doesn't  look  like  it  ever  did 
anybody  any  harm  It  never  did;  no  one  eats 
enough  of  it  to  shock  his  nervous  system. 

It  always  appears  as  if  it  had  been  chewed  and 
then  allowed  a  vacation. 

Oat  meal  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  has  much 
of  the  steadiness  and  persistence  of  the  Scotch 
character.  It  persists  in  being  oat  meal  under 
all  circumstances. 

It  immigrated  to  this  country  many  years  ago, 
but  was  a  long  time  getting  a  foothold,  or  rather 
mouth-hold. 

Often,  in  contemplating  a  dish  of  oat  meal 
mush,  I  have  wanted  to  seize  a  brush  and  spread 
it  on  canvas.  Not  the  mush  itself,  but  a  picture 
representing  its  delicate  shades  and  its  graceful 
pose  in  the  dish. 

It  is  an  early  riser — generally  to  breakfast  by 
the  time  anybody  else  is. 

It  is  not  intoxicating. 

Oat  meal  mush  is  usually  eaten  with  sugar, 
and  milk  or  cream.  The  more  of  these  you  put 
with  it  the  better  it  tastes,  and  the  less  like  oat 
meal. 

Milk  isoftener  used  than  cream,  because  cream 
is  seldomcr  than  milk. 

When  I  find  a  lump  in  my  mush,  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  it  oughtn't  to  be  there. 

The  complexion  of  all  oat  meal  mush  is  about 
the  same — a  soft  freckled  gray.  Some  mush, 
though,  is  bluer  than  some  other  mush  that  is 
not  so  blue,  looking  like  a  wet  gray  dog  flecked 
with  blue  mud. 

It  possesses  an  even  temperament ;  is  not 
grave  and  gay  by  turns.  It  treats  everybody 
alike,  and  is  characterized  by  quiet,  uniform 
slickness. 

When  a  person  comes  to  breakfast,  just  out  of 
bed,  and  yawning  and  not  feeling  like  eating 
anything,  and  takes  a  mouthful  of  mush  and  be- 
gins to  chew,  he  falls  into  a  state  of  doubt.  He 
doesn  t  know  whether  to  spit  it  out  or  go  on. 

The  spread  of  oat  meal  mush  over  the  earth  is 


co-extensive  with  that  of  Christianity.  They 
prop  each  other. 

It  is  said  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  sor- 
rowing with  hunger,  would  moan  for  oat  meal 
mush. 

It  doesn't  lull  like  opium.  Doesn't  do  any- 
thing in  particular. 

It  always  appears  lonesome.  The  less  there  is 
of  it  brought  to  you  at  the  table,  the  more  lone- 
some it  looks.  It  has  been  served  to  me  in  such 
a  small  package  that  I  wanted  to  put  some  more 
With  it,  in  order  that  it  might  have  society. 

Oat  meal  mush  is  always  served  boiled.  Why 
couldn't  it  be  roasted,  or  fricasseed,  or  served  in 
cutlets? 

If  it  is  happy,  it  is  a  kind  of  negative  happi- 
ness. It  seems  to  just  want  to  live  along  and 
get  through  without  hurting  anybody's  feelings. 
But  then  if  it  has  no  great  happiness,  neither 
has  it  any  cankering  sorrows. 

Some  people  take  it  straight,  without  sugar  or 
milk.  The  man  w  ho  does,  and  calls  for  a  sec- 
ond dish  of  it,  must  have  a  powerful  hankering 
for  something  that  tastes  like  air. 

In  eating  it  straight  you  don't  get  excited,  or 
feel  like  you  were  throwing  your  soul  into  some 
great  purpose. 

It  is  an  obedient  dish.  When  you  swallow  a 
mouthful  it  doesn't  loiter  on  the  way  like  a  re- 
bellious cold  potato  that  won't  go  down  ;  it  goes 
on  down  to  about  where  it  thinks  you  want  it 
to  camp. 

I  never  heard  any  scandal  or  slander  about 
oat  meal  mush.  It  bears  a  good  reputation  in 
the  community. 

It  is  said  that  it  makes  people  strong  and 
healthy.  Doesn't  appear  so  itself.  Looks  like 
an  invalid.  Lock  Melone. 
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RUG  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  K.RUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PR  I V  ATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 

HELLMANN  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  525  Front  Streht. 


A 


L1A1.FA  FRUIT  &  VINE  LANDS. 


To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands 
we  desire  to  present 

The  MANY  GREAT  ADVANTAGES  OF  TULARE 
COUNTY. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price«froin  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved. ...  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr* 
QVAX.BD  AkTEsiAN  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  MILLER  ft  KNUPP, 

Court  House,  Yisalia,  Cal. 


^HE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAI  $3,ooc,ooo  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 

QLOBE  RESTAURANT. 

Fifteen  Years  as  Chief  Steward  and  Caterer  I 
The  Public  are  Respectfully  Invited. 


THOMAS  M.  GROVES, 
509  Washington  street,  Near  Sansome, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  STANDARD  SILK  OF  THE 

1  WORLD. 

YATES  &  CONKLIN,  Agents, 
13  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ART  GLASS  WORKS, 

Nos.  1211,  1  >  •  and  1215  HOWARD  ST., 
Between  Li-jlitli  and  Ninth. 


JOHN  MALLON. 

DR.  R I  CORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Agents  for  California,  J.  G. 
Steele  ft  Co.,  635  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  25 
$2.  $3  5°  an<l  S6-   Preparatory  PilU.  $3.   Sbnd  for  C  p* 

C  L"  LA  K  • 


f SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13. ] 


DICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     Vork  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Spanish  Uucen  Olives,  Indian  Chutnies, 

Lucca  Salad  Oils,  Metz  Crystal  lied  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies,    Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  DoublejSuperfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  ana  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 
also. 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  OF  Japanese  Uni  olowrd  Tkj 
Each  DOaudVpwer  containing  a  handson.e 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


IALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entiie  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy*  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 
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ALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY. 

OFFICE  325  MARKET  STREET. 

REFINERY... EIGHTH  AND  BRANNAN. 


CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 

HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbU. 

 PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  Vinegar  can  save 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary-  strength.  It  is  the  purest  and  best — always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DeLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office  :  206  &  208  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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M.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
121  and  123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

I  NO  COMPANY. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  9o1  of  Five  Cents  (5c.)  per  share  Mu  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  70  Nevada  Block,  .No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  FIFTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1864,  will  be  de- 
linquent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884, 
to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary- 

Office— por»m  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  S-11  rraucisco,  Cal. 


^TURAL^CHAMPAC 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


IN 

The 


PUREST    SPARKLING  WINE 

1  THE  WORLD.  Equal  to  an\  imported. 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 

fAPHIR    SILVER    MINING  COM- 

\J    PAN  Y.   

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  Distiict, 
Storey  county,  State  of  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1884,  an 
assessment  (No.  47)  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  office  of  the  company,  room  15,  Nevada 
Block,  No.  309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  SIXTH  DAY  OF  MAY,  a-i>.  1884,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  MON- 
DAY, tne  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  a.  d.  1884,10  pay 
the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertis- 
ing and  expenses  of  sale.     E.  B.  HOLMES,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  15,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


ANDES  SILVER  MINING  COM- 
f\  PANT. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  tha  15th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No. 24)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  pcrshare  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  N  I N  ETEENTH  (19th)  DAY 
OF  MAY,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the  NINTH  (9th)  day 
of  JUNE,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

BUTLER  BURRIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


^HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  county, 

Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  as^e^sment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  FRIDAY,  the  TWENTY -THIRD  (23d)  DAY 
OF  MAY,  18S4,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  THURSDAY,  the  TWELFTH 
DAY  OF  JUNE,  18S4,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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AMES  A.  MORRISSEY, 

REAL  ESTATE  BROKER  AND  GENERAL 
AGENT, 

Stockton,  Cala. 

Money  loaned  and  investments  made  for  non-residents. 
Business  locations  negotiated ;  farms,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards for  sale.  Notary  Public.  References — Pickens 
&  Fulton,  Mercantile  Agents,  San  Francisco;  Stockton 
Savings  Bank,  Stockton. 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


I  shall  always  look  back  upon  last  Saturday  with  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  and  gratitude.  It  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life,  though  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have 
been  laid  up  ever  since,  and  pen  these  lines  on  my  couch 
of  pain.  My  distinguished  friend  Charles  Crocker,  Esq., 
conceived  the  generous  project  of  giving  some  of  his  faith- 
ful journalists  a  treat.    Said  he  to  me  early  last  week  : 

"  Persiflage,  I  like  to  stand  by  them  that  stand  by  me. 
Some  of  you  newspaper  boys  have  helped  out  pretty  well 
in  this  extra  session  fight,  by  jeering  at  the  anti-monopo- 
lists and  patting  my  fellows  on  the  back.  It  has,  I  con- 
fide to  you,  made  the  vote  market  easier  at  Sacramento 
to  have  a  great,  independent  and  honest  press  working 
with  us.  I  mean  to  take  a  dozen  or  so  of  you  down  to 
Monterey  on  Saturday  and  bring  you  back  on  Sunday. 
You  shall  have  all  you  want  to  eat  and  drink." 

And  he  did  take  us.  We  started  at  three  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Among  the  prominent  persons 
present  were  myself,  Mr.  Pixley  of.the  Argonaut,  Mr. 
Pitch  of  the  Bulletin,  Mr.  Pickering  of  the  Call,  Boruck 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Colonel  Jackson  of  the  Post, 
Mr.  Bunker  of  the  Report,  Dan  O'Connell  of  the  Ex- 
change, Barbour  Lathrop  of  the  Call,  Hugh  Burke  of  the 
Bulletin,  Paddy  Murphy  of  the  Post,  Governor  Johnson 
of  the  Alta,  and  half  a  dozen  obscure  scribblers  on  other 
of  Mr.  Crocker's  papers.  Letters  of  regret  were  read 
from  Colonel  Irish  of  the  Oakland  limes,  Will  S.  Green 
of  the  Colusa  Sun,  Mr.  Shippee  of  the  Stockton  Inde- 
pendent, and  some  more  of  the  boys  who  have  done  good 
work  but  were  unable  to  come  because  of  press  of  other 
business.  Mr.  Stow  was  to  have  gone  with  us,  but 
at  the  depot  Mr.  Pixley  declared  that  he  would  not  be  of 
the  party  if  Mr.  Stow  accompanied  us. 

"Let  Pixley  have  his  way,"  said  Mr.  Crocker.  "Go 
home,  Stow." 

Which  Mr.  Stow  did,  though  I  saw  him  shake  his  fist 
at  the  train  from  a  distance,  as  it  went  on  its  way. 

Major  Ben  Truman,  who  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
placed  the  guests  in  the  private  car.  Of  course  he  put 
me  in  the  seat  with  my  friend  Crocker.  It  was  fortunate 
that  he  did  so,  for  had  it  not  been  for  my  tact  my  distin- 
guished patron  would  have  been  bored  to  death  by  the 
praiseworthy  but  annoying  efforts  of  the  guests  to  mani- 
fest their  devotion.  It  required  my  best  efforts  to  restrain 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Pixley  especially,  who  was  for  the 
first  hour  of  the  trip  constantly  grasping  Mr.  Crocker's 
hand  and  addressing  him  in  words  of  eulogy  that  would 
have  been  more  intelligible  had  Mr.  Pixley  been  able  to 
restrain  his  tendency  to  tears.  Mr.  Lathrop,  who  is  really 
a  clever  and  accomplished  young  man,  gave  me  not  a  little- 
trouble.  He  addressed  Mr.  Crocker  in  French,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  inform  him  in  Italian  that  our  honored 
host  is  not  familiar  with  that  language.  Mr.  Lathrop  also 
spoke  to  him  in  German,  Spanish,  Hungarian  and  Polish, 
and  in  the  same  tongues  I  responded  as  before.  Finally 
I  spoke  sharply  in  Chinook,  and  Mr.  Lathrop  fell  back 
abashed. 

"  Persiflage,"  whispered  Mr.  Crocker,  casting  a  rather 


bewildered  look  at  the  retreating  Lathrop,  "  let's  have  fu 
of  some  kind.    Order  up  the  wine,  and  ask  that  clever 
devil  O'Connell  to  give  us  one  of  his  native  dances. 

My  friend  Dan  cheerfully  consented.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  the  Post  laughed  at  the  difficulty  about  music,  am 
drawing  a  comb  and  a  bit  of  tissue  paper  from  his  pocket 
began  in  a  most  spirited  style  to  rattle  off  "Tatter-Jack 
Welch."  Mr.  O'Connell  dances  a  jig  with  a  grace  an 
vigor  that  do  credit  to  himself  and  his  country,  and  Mr 
Crocker  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  was  please 
to  compliment  the  accomplished  journalist,  who  perspired 
freely. 

Colonel  Jackson  sang,  by  request,  "The  Rattle  of  th 
Coin,"  a  humorous  ditty  having  reference  to  the  delibera 
Hons  of  the  Legislature,  at  which  Mr.  Crocker,  myself 
and  the  rest  laughed  heartily. 

Mr.  Pixley  had  pressed  his  way  to  the  front  again,  and 
had  succeeded  in  grasping  Mr.  Crocker's  hand,  when  ou 
host  roused  himself,  and  cried  out : 

"  Boys,  don't  neglect  the  wine.    When  we  get  through 
this  pass  you'll  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Pajaro  valley 
remember  that  I  first  saw  it  when  I  was  staging  down  this 
way  in  '62.    I'll  never  forget  the  impression  it  made  on 
me  when  it  first  busted  on  my  view.    I  recollect  that 
wished  I  was  an  artist." 

Several  things  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the 
down  trip.    Mr.  Fitch  stepped  out  upon  the  platform  as 
the  train  was  passing  over  a  high  filling,  and  losing  his 
foothold  fell  off  and  was  caved  down  the  bank.    The  en 
gine  was  at  once  stopped,  and  to  our  great  relief  Mr 
Fitch  was  found  to  be  uninjured,  though  very  pale. 
"  There's  nothing,"  he  said,  in  response  to  our  congratu- 
lations, "  there's  nothing  like  being  used  to  it."    It  was  a 
devilish  good  joke,  and  Mr.  Crocker  enjoyed  it  keenly 
For  a  great  man  he  has  a  most  surprising  sense  of  humor 
A  more  serious  affair  happened  half  an  hour  later 
Mr.  Pixley,  Governor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Pickering  got 
into  a  dispute  as  to  which  had  done  Mr.  Crocker  the  most 
service.    Words  ran  high,  and  all  yelled  together  in  Mr, 
Crocker's  face,  to  have  him  decide  the  point. 

"Tut-tut,  boys,"  said  my  friend,  soothingly ;  "you're 
all  good  servants,  and  I  value  you  equally  high.  Live 
as  you  work,  together  and  in  harmony." 

But  excellent  as  this  advice  was,  it  was  rejected,  for  a 
few  minutes  later  the  loud  talking  was  resumed,  and  I 
was  scandalized  to  see  Mr.  Pickering  throw  off  his  coat, 
and  with  a  left  and  right-hander  fell  both  Governor  John- 
son and  Mr.  Pixley  to  the  floor.  But  for  .my  timely  in- 
terference the  infuriated  man  would  have  jumped  upor 
their  prostrate  bodies. 

"  Pickering!"  cried  Mr.  Crocker,  indignantly,  "  if  you 
can't  control  your  bloodthirsty  instincts  in  my  presence, 
by  heaven  I'll  stop  the  train  and  let  you  walk  to  Mon- 
terey." 

That  ended  the  disturbance,  which  certainly  was  dis- 
creditable to  men  who  move  in  the  highest  social  circles. 
I  must  say  in  extenuation  that  the  wine  had  been  passing 
rather  freely.  The  incident  had  an  unfortunate  effect 
upon  Mr.  Crocker's  temper,  for  he  grew  cross,  even  to 
me.  "Confound  it,  Persiflage,"  he  said,  as  I  resumed 
my  seat  by  his  side,  "can't  you  set  up  straight?  Whaf 
d'ye  mean  by  wobbling  over  against  me?  " 

I  confess  that  I  was  so  hurt  that  a  lump  came  up  in  my 
throat,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  swallow  the  glass  of  wine 
which  my  friend  Jackson  sympathetically  passed  to  me. 

"Persiflage,"  cried   Mr.    Crocker  again,  "you  are 
drinking  too  much  for  a  man  of  your  age." 

At  this  I  rose  and  walked,  with  as  much  dignity  as  the 
jolting  of  the  train  would  let  me,  to  a  seat  in  the  farthest 
end,  into  which  I  morosely  dropped.  Mr.  Pickering 
presently  came  toward  me  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand  and 
inv  ited  me  to  join  him.  I  sternly  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  we  fell  into  confidential  conversation  upon  the  dis- 
turbance in  which  he  had  participated.  Haw  it  came 
about  I  cannot  recall  clearly,  but  I  found  myself  upon 
my  back  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  clutching  a  man  by  the 
throat.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  the  man  was  my  friend 
Pickering,  but  on  my  apologizing  to  him  the  following 
day  he  assured  me  that  I  was  mistaken,  as  he  had  no 


recollection  whatever  of  any  occurrence  of  the  kind. 
The  unkindness  of  Mr.  Crocker,  I  see  now,  had  so 
affected  my  sensitive  nature  that  reason  reeled  upon  her 
throne  temporarily.  My  distinguished  friend,  however, 
has  made  amends  handsomely.  On  Thursday  there  were 
brought  to  my  rooms,  with  Mr.  Crocker's  compliments,  a 
basket  of  soda  and  an  order  on  a  tailor  for  a  summer 
suit. 

To  return  to  the  excursion.  I  saw  nothing  of  Monte- 
rey, and  from  the  conversation  on  the  return  trip  I 
learned  that  few  of  the  rest  had  either.  Nearly  all  had 
followed  my  example  and  gone  to  bed  immediately  upon 
arriving.  On  reaching  home  I  sent  for  Dr.  Swan,  my 
physician,  and  under  his  orders  have  ever  since  remained 
between  the  sheets.  The  fashionable  world  has  not  for- 
gotten me,  however,  as  the  row  of  cards,  bearing  the  very 
highest  names,  displayed  on  my  mantelpiece,  attests. 
Ah,  a  life  of  pleasure  makes  a  fearful  drain  on  a  man's 
nervous  forces. 

Propped  up  on  my  pillows  I  watched  last  Wednesday's 
grand  procession  from  my  window,  and  studied  with  lan- 
guid interest  the  common  people  who  lined  the  curbs  to 
gape  at  it.  What  a  deuced  disagreeable  thing  it  must  be  to 
be  one  of  the  common  people  and  have  to  work  for  a  living 
with  one's  hands.  When  all  is  said,  a  man  who,  like  my- 
self, has  brains  ought  to  be  very  thankful.  Another 
feature  of  the  day  which  engaged  my  attention  was  that 
good  fellow  Rube  Lloyd.  He  looks  deuced  well  on 
horseback,  I  must  say,  and  egad,"  as  I  beheld  him  in 
his  cocked  hat  and  bright  silk  sash,  I  admitted  to  myself 
that  my  former  friend  Miss  Hill  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  she  might  be,  after  all.  For  a  man  with  a  good 
figure  and  distinguished  air,  riding  is  an  exercise  that  wins 
him  favor  with  the  fair  ones.  Begad,  I  must  see  about 
getting  a  horse  when  the  doctor  lets  me  out  of  quaran- 
tine. 

One  of  the  boys  from  the  club  who  has  visited  me 
in  my  seclusion  during  the  week,  told  me  a  little  mishap 
that  befell  my  friend  Judge  Great  house  the  other  night. 
He  was  attending  a  conference  of  statesmen  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Senator  Hearst,  that  met  to  decide  what  should 
be  done  to  get  the  1  )emocratic  party  on  its  feet.  One 
of  the  statesmen  fell  early  in  the  discussion  and  went 
home.  Absent-mindedly  he  took  the  Judge's  hat  instead 
of  his  own,  and  when  my  friend  came  to  take  his  depart- 
ure he  was  in  a  fix,  for  not  a  tile  on  the  hat-rack  would 
come  within  three  inches  of  fitting  him.  Everybody" 
aughed,  for  the  biggest  hats  looked  like  toys  on  the  im- 
mense head  of  the  Judge.  He  was  obliged  to  go  home 
bare-headed,  and  it  seems  that  late  as  it  was,  he  was  seen 
and  recognized  by  several  as  he  shot  hastily  through  the 
deserted  streets.  As  a  result  a  rumor  has  become  current 
that  the  outcome  of  the  extra  session  has  made  a  raving, 
night-walking  maniac  of  him. 


I  received  a  telegram  last  night  from  Senator  Farley 
telling  me  that  I  did  him  an  injustice  last  week  in  notic- 
ing the  report  that  he  was  lying  ill  of  poison  from  hair- 
dye.  My  friend  Farley  assures  me  that  he  took  the 
advice  I  gave  him  two  years  ago,  and  stopped  trying  to 
beautify  himself  by  discoloring  his  hair  and  beard.  He 
attributes  the  report  of  his  illness  to  Colonel  Irish,  Fred 
Crocker,  Freight-Agent  Stubbs,  or  some  other  aspirant 
for  his  seat,  for  he  gives  me  his  word  that  he  is  in  |)erfect 
health. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  I  made  one  of  a  fashionable 
party  at  the  residence  of  ex-Senator  Gwin,  to  listen  to 
that  distinguished  gentleman  give  a  reading.  He  chose 
some  original  compositions  by  my  friend  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington, and  a  finer  display  of  elocution  I  never  saw,  at 
least  by  an  amateur. 

My  UXLonN-flaneur  Undertones  of  the  Chronicle  has 
received  a  challenge  from  a  local  poet  whom  he  made  the 
subject  of  a  savagely  satirical  skit,  and  has  asked  me 
to  act  as  his  second.  Though  a  believer  in  the  code,  I 
have  refused.  In  no  manner  shall  I  lend  my  countenance 
to  these  personalities  in  journalism.  Persiflage. 
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MY  WASTED  YOUTH. 


Let  me  alone! 
I  am  weeping  my  wasted  vouth. 
I  am  weeping  the  days  when  the  orchard  was  white  and  white 
A>  the  driven  snow,  and  I  did  not  go,  as  I  might, 
To  let  the  blossoms  fall  and  cover  me  o'er, 
And  lake  the  heart  of  the  spring  to  my  own  heart's  core. 
I  am  weeping  my  wasted  youth. 
Let  me  alone! 

Let  me  alone ! 
I  am  Weeping  my  wasted  youth. 
I  am  weeping  the  starlight  nights  that  I  did  not  see, 
And  the  starlike  eyes  that  never  lit  up  for  me. 
The  moons  that  on  rippling  waters  have  glanced  and  shone, 
And  the  tender  faces  I  nave  not  looked  upon. 
I  am  weeping  my  wasted  youth. 
Let  me  alone ! 

Let  me  alone! 
I  am  weeping  my  wasted  youth. 
I  am  weeping  the  merry  dances  I  could  not  tread, 
And  the  tears  of  happiness  that  I  did  not  shed, 
The  feverish  joy,  ana  dumb,  delicious  pain, 
And  the  lost,  lost  moments  that  will  not  come  again. 
I  am  weeping  my  wasted  youth. 
Let  me  alone ! 

Let  me  alone! 
I  am  weeping  my  wasted  youth. 
I  am  praying  lor  those  who  have  seen  their  youth  go  by, 
With  half  its  sweets  untasted,  unknown,  as  I, 
That  God — forasmuch  as  He  left  the  first  bright  page 
Of  their  life  a  blank— would  send  ihem  love  in  their  ace. 
I  am  weeping  my  wasted  youth. 
Let  me  alone! 
— E.  K.  Chapman,  in  Blachi'ood's  Magazine. 


MRS.  WYNNES  BAGGAGE. 

BY  E.  A.  VVAIXOTT. 


Do  you  remember  that  oft-misquoted  advice  of  Mr. 
W'eller,  senior,  in  regard  to  widows?  I'll  lay  a  moder- 
ately large  wager  that  you  couldn't  come  within  twenty- 
four  words  of  giving  it  correctly,  so  I  will  just  note  it  down 
for  your  instruction. 

"  The  elder  Mr.  W'eller  shook  his  head  as  he  replied, 
with  a  sigh,  '  I've  done  it  once  too  often,  Sammy ;  I've 
done  it  once  too  often.  Take  example  by  your  father, 
my  boy,  and  be  wery  careful  o'  widders  all  your  life, 
Sammy.' " 

Those  are  his  words,  exact;  and  very  good  advice,  too, 
according  to  his  experience.  There's  nothing  in  the 
world  like  a  little  experience  of  that  kind  to  sour  a  man's 
temper  on  widows,  or  anything  else.  Bless  you,  it  isn't 
confined  to  widows,  for  I've  known  it  to  act  the  same 
way  witn  a  watermelon,  which  kept  a  friend  of  mine 
awake  one  night  with  two  doctors,  and  a  lawyer  making 
his  will  between  the  cramps.  But  for  all  that  it  was  a 
good  watermelon,  for  I  ate  a  part  of  it  myself  and  slept 
like  a  top,  with  nothing  troubling  my  mind  but  the  mos- 
quitoes. You  have  heard  ad  nauseam,  as  they  say  in 
Greek,  that  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison ;  and 
if  so  with  meat  and  watermelons,  why  not  with  widows? 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Weller,  who  has  been 
a  lifelong  companion  of  mine,  but  I  may  say  without  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  him  that  his  advice  is  given  from 
only  a  limited  experience.  But,  Lord  bless  us,  aren't  we 
all  doing  the  same  thing  every  day?  Here's  my  water- 
melon friend,  for  instance,  who  goes  about  the  land  warn- 
ing us  against  watermelons  as  inventions  of  the  Old  Nick 
himself.  But  that  doesn't  hurt  the  trade  when  the  season 
comes  around,  and  I,  for  my  part,  swallow  my  share  of 
that  red,  luscious,  dripping  fruit  with  as  much  gusto  as 
though  he  had  never  been  distressed  by  a  watermelon,  let 
alone  having  one  foot  in  the  grave  for  several  hours  from 
eating  half  a  one.  But  such  is  the  world,  and  such  I  sup- 
pose it  ever  will  be,  unless  the  millennium  comes;  and 
man  w  ill  go  on  to  the  end  of  time  warning  us  against 
watermelons  and  widows,  on  the  strength  of  their  limited 
experience,  and  wonder  as  they  look  on  how  other  men 
can  bear  to  touch  them.  But  this  is  moralizing  instead 
of  telling  my  story,  as  I  honestly  intended  to  do  when  I 
started  out,  though  you  might  tnink  from  my  beginning 
that  1  was  going  to  write  an  essay  on  w  idows,  with  intent 
to  demolish  my  old  friend  Mr.  Weller;  but,  as  you  will 
see  before  you  get  througli,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
my  designs. 

My  story  begins  on  the  cars;  so  if  you  don't  mind  too 
abrupt  a  jump  you  can  follow  me  onto  the  Blankville  and 
New  York  train,  bound  for  the  latter  place — which,  as 
everybody  knows,  with  slow  time  and  hot  boxes,  and 
wailing  lor  another  train,  and  cows  on  the  track,  was  in 
those  times  a  two-days'  journey.  But  if  men  must  travel 
they  must  put  up  with  the  inconveniences;  so  when  I 
climbed  aboard  the  car  and  settled  down  in  my  seat,  I 
was  in  a  resi„ned  frame  of  mind,  with  two  newspapers  and 
a  novel  in  my  pocket. 

When  1  travel  on  the  trains  I  like  to  study  the  faces  of 
my  fellow -travelers;  and  a  very  amusing  study  it  is  at 
times,  for  some  go  in  for  a  good  time,  and  others  take  it 
as  though  it  was  medicine,  and  all  of  them  show  all  the 
meanness  or  good  nature  that  is  in  them.  And  on  the 
whole  1  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  more  goodness  than 
meanness  that  you  find,  though  one  mean  man  will  some- 
times have  the  knack  of  making  himself  seem  like  a 
dozen — let  alone  the  women,  w  ho  more  often  seem  like  a 
baker's  dozen ;  and  two  of  them  can  throw  more  gloom 
over  a  car  than  a  lirst-class  funeral,  or  a  man  with  a  stock 
of  old  puns.    But  on  the  whole  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit 


of  humanity  that  you  find  so  many  of  the  other  kind,  for 
traveling  is  vexatious  enough  at  the  best  of  times,  with 
taking  the  modern  Scotch  choice  between  bad  air  and 
cinders  in  your  eye,  and  having  to  pay  fifty  cents  for 
nothing  to  eat  at  the  twenty-minutes-for-refreshment 
places  along  the  road. 

On  this  occasion  I  soon  fell  to  studying  my  neighbors, 
for  I  knew  we  were  sure  to  get  more  or  less  acquainted, 
and  it  is  always  best  to  know  enough  not  to  take  up  with 
the  wrong  party.  There  was  a  fat  old  gentleman  across 
the  way — a  two-hundred-and-fifty-pounder  at  least — with 
a  double  chin  and  a  merry  eye,  who  was  chuckling  in  a 
state  of  internal  commotion  over  some  newspaper  jokes; 
a  slim  young  man  and  his  mother  in  the  seat  in  front  of  the 
old  gentleman,  and  an  old  fellow  with  pop-eyes  and  a 
chalky  complexion,  a  little  way  up  the  aisle;  that  I 
thought  would  do  to  tie  to.  I  was  not  favorably  impress- 
ed with  an  ancient  maiden  lady  who  sat  behind  me  with 
a  small  dog  of  the  worst  temper  in  the  world,  as  I  verily 
believe  from  my  recollection ;  nor  with  the  short  thin 
man  of  a  tobacco-juice  complexion  and  beard  to  match, 
who  sat  two  seats  in  front  with  a  green  patch  -over  one 
eye;  but  they  turned  out  much  better  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

But  right  in  the  seat  in  front  was  the  most  charming  lit- 
tle woman  it  had  been  my  lot  to  see  in  the  course  of  ten 
years'  travel.  She  was  of  middling  height  and  her  age 
might  have  been  five-and-twenty ;  but  as  for  describing 
her — bless  me,  you  couldn't  expect  me  to  do  that. 
Words  are  but  poor,  cold,  expressionless  things  when  it 
comes  to  that  kind  of  a  job.  Just  imagine  to  yourself  as 
much  of  perfection  as  ever  gets  into  a  woman,  and  add  to  it 
an  indefinable  air  of  sadness — a  trace  of  melancholy  that 
would  have  been  sadness  in  another,  but  carried  with 
such  sweetness  of  demeanor  that  it  was  an  added  charm 
to  her  presence — and  you  have  her  portrait.  I  was  a  sus- 
ceptible young  sprig  of  five-and-thirty  or  thereabouts  in 
those  days,  but  as  my  susceptibilities  had  never  got  me 
into  trouble,  I  was  still  privileged  to  admire  her  in  a  re- 
spectful way  without  anybody  to  gainsay  it.  Her  dress, 
which  I  could  not,  in  honor  to  my  sex  as  well  as  for  other 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  attempt  to  describe,  was 
wholly  of  black  as  I  remember  it;  but  the  color  in  her 
cheeks  was  of  a  quality  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of 
ribbons.  But  here  I  am  again  trying  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  you  have  got  to  imagine,  and  if  you  haven't 
enough  imagination,  why  that's  your  lookout — not  mine. 

There  were  a  number  of  others  in  the  car,  but  I  don't 
remember  them  at  this  late  day ;  for,  though  it  was  "How- 
do  you  do?"  all  round  then,  I  have  never  seen  one  or 
the  other  of  them  since.  But  I  soon  picked  up  an  ac- 
quaintance w  ith  the  fat  old  gentleman  with  the  double 
chin.  He  said  his  name  was  Rosebury,  and  was  soon 
poking  me  in  the  ribs  with  a  funny  story,  and  describing 
the  respective  disadvantages  of  the  eating-houses  along 
the  road,  which  afforded  him  a  good  deal  of  melancholy 
satisfaction.  From  him  I  worked  my  way  forward  to  the 
young  man  and  his  mother  by  loaning  them  my  novel, 
as  they  were  not  much  on  talking;  and  I  captured  the 
pop-eyed' old  fellow  by  sounding  him  on  politics  and  find- 
ing that  we  voted  the  same  ticket. 

But  all  the  time  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  charming  little 
woman  in  the  seat  in  front  of  mine,  waiting  for  the  first 
chance  to  lighten  the  troubles  of  traveling  for  her  by  paying 
her  some  little  attention  and  paving  the  way  to  a  traveling 
acquaintance — which,  you  know,  is  different  from  an 
ordinary  acquaintance,  for  you  are  in  no  way  bound  to 
keep  it  up  if  it  suits  either  party  to  have  a  blind  eye  at 
the  next  meeting.  I  was  strongly  impressed  in  her  favor 
by  one  thing  that  I  observed  soon  after  we  started.  She 
was  ready  with  her  ticket  when  the  conductor  called  for 
it !  At  first  blush  this  may  not  seem  such  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  it  requires  an  exclamation  point,  but 
the  more  you  reflect  on  it  the  more  wonderful  it  seems. 
Take  your  traveling  experience  on  trains  or  street  cars 
or  'busses,  and  if  you've  seen  an  average  of  one  woman 
in  a  hundred  that  has  her  ticket  or  her  money  ready  when 
it  is  wanted  you  have  had  wonderful  luck — which  is  the 
least  I  can  say  for  you,  not  to  throw  any  doubt  on  your 
veracity.  This  was  the  second  case  I  had  seen  in  my 
travels,  and  decidedly  the  more  charming,  for  the  first 
was  not  prepossessing  otherwise,  and  dressed  in  far  too 
gaudy  a  style  for  a  person  of  her  age. 

The  chance  I  was  waiting  for  came  at  last,  when  she 
wanted  a  window  raised.  Uid  you  ever  see  anything  so 
provoking  as  a  car-window?  If  it  is  a  new  one  the  var- 
nish has  glued  the  sash  tight  into  the  frame  till  it 
takes  a  Hercules  to  raise  it ;  and  if  it  is  an  old  one  the 
catch  is  broken,  and  you  can't  make  it  stay  where  you 
want  it.  This  was  a  new  one,  and  stuck  as  fast  as  Ex- 
calibur,  in  the  poem.  She  tugged  and  struggled  at  it 
with  her  pretty  gloved  hands,  until  the  tobacco-juice- 
complexion  man  w  ith  the  green  patch  over  his  eye  and 
your  humble  servant  came  to  the  rescue,  with  about  a 
fraction  of  a  second  between  them.  My  "  Permit  me, 
madam,"  won  the  day,  for  she  graciously  preferred  my 
ser\  ices  to  those  of  my  tobacco-juice  rival. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  raise  a  car-w  indow  for  the  lady  in 
front  of  you?  If  you  have  you  know  what  wonderful 
complications  you  sometimes  get  into  if  the  window  is 
obstinate,  with  leaning  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  and 
taking  both  hands  to  it,  and  getting  her  to  hold  the  catch ; 
but  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  car-builders,  for  what  else  could 


you  do  under  the  circumstances?  This  particular  car 
w  indow  was  the  worst  of  its  kind,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  I  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  seat  and  held  the 
catch  with  one  hand  while  I  gave  a  terrific  heave  at  the 
window  with  the  other;  then  I  moved  a  little  toward  the 
aisle  for  a  better  purchase,  and  she  offered  to  hold  the 
catch,  and  I  tugged  and  strained  at  it  with  both  hands, 
and  grew  very  red  in  the  face,  while  her  cheeks  turned 
the  color  of  a  blush  rose,  and  she  begged  me  to  let  the 
window  be.  I  saw  my  tobacco-juice  rival  watching  me 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  good  eye,  with  a  look  half  of 
envy  for  my  position  aiTd  half  of  triumph  over  my  failure, 
and  I  determined  to  do  or  die.  And  do  it  I  did,  for  I 
got  it  up  at  last  by  knocking  my  knuckles  against  the  sash 
all  around,  in  imminent  danger  of  breaking  the  glass  and 
having  a  great  to-do  about  my  ears  With  the  conductor 
and  all  the  brakemen  to  put  me  out.  But  in  the  few 
minutes  that  I  was  tugging  and  struggling  with  that  win- 
dow I  had  a  touch  of  what  the  romantic  youngsters  call 
"  love  at  first  sight,"  though  of  course  I  was  much  too  far 
along  in  years  for  that.  Well,  well,  it  seems  but  yester- 
day as  I  write,  though  five-and-twenty  years  have  slipped 
away  since  I  lifted  that  car-window.  My  hair  has  turned 
gray  and  is  getting  on  fast  toward  white ;  but  bless  you,  I 
could  lift  another  one  with  the  best  of  'em — though  I 
never  venture  such  an  assertion  to  my  wife. 

The  thanks  I  got  for  that  little  job  were  enough  to  make 
me  too  vain  to  speak  to  common  mortals  for  awhile,  so  I 
settled  down  quietly  for  a  few  minutes  to  recover.  I 
thought  I  had  made  a  good  beginning  for  a  traveling 
acquaintance  with  the  seat  in  front,  so  when  I  got  my 
breath  well  settled  I  went  back  again  to  my  fat  old  gen- 
tleman with  a  double  chin. 

"Fine  trick,  that,"  he  said,  with  a  nod  toward  our  fair 
fel.ow-traveler,  giving  me  a  dig  in  the  ribs  as  he  spoke. 
"  I  couldn't  have  done  it  better  myself.  Oh,  you  sly 
dog  I"  And  he  gave  me  another  dig  with  his  fat  fore- 
finger, and  went  off  into  a  series  of  internal  chuckles  that 
seemed  to  have  such  an  alarming  tendency  toward  apo- 
plexy that  I  advised  him  to  let  'em  out  on  account  of  the 
danger. 

I  was  much  flattered  by  his  compliments  and  jokes, 
but  of  course  I  pretended  not  to  be — though  why  every- 
body should  be  dishonest  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  rather 
than  another  passes  my  comprehension ;  but  so  it  is,  and 
I  leave  the  why  of  it  to  somebody  else  to  find  out.  The 
pop-eyed  old  fellow  came  down  the  aisle  as  I  was  sitting 
with  my  double-chinner. 

"  Say,"  said  he  in  a  stage  whisper,  leaning  over  us  con- 
fidentially, "the  winders  by  the  purty  wimmen  are  always 
hard  to  raise,  ain't  they?"  And  the  pop-eyed  old  fellow 
and  the  fat  gentleman  made  themselves  merry  at  my  ex- 
oense,  while  the  tobacco-juice  man  with  the  green-patch 
eye  glowered  at  me  occasionally  in  quite  a  ferocious  man- 
ner—all of  which  I  took  very  composedly. 

After  I  had  had  enough  of  their  chaffing — it's  wonderful 
how  much  of  it  a  man  can  swallow  when  it  sets  him  off  in 
that  light — I  went  back  to  my  seat.  I  was  just  in  time, 
as  it  proved,  for  my  fair  fellow-traveler — being  a  woman — 
was  not  satisfied  to  have  the  window  up  nor  down,  but  must 
needs  have  it  half-way;  and  as  the  car-windows  are  not  built 
for  that  kind  of  people,  she  got  into  trouble  immediately. 
Of  course  I  gallantly  came  to  the  rescue,  just  ahead  of 
my  tobacco-juice  rival  again,  and  made  a  shift  with  the 
help  of  a  card  from  my  case  to  secure  the  window  where 
it  was  wanted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  rival  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  and  I  could  hear  the  stout  old  double-chinner 
chuckling  away  to  himself  as  though  he  had  something 
to  laugh  about.  But  I  received  my  lady's  thanks  with 
just  as  much  pleasure  as  though  the  old  gentleman  wasn't 
chuckling  at  me,  and  improved  my  opportunity  so  well 
that  I  fell  naturally  into  conversation  with  ner.  I  found, 
by  some  cunningly  devised  questions,  that  her  name  was 
Mrs.  Wynn,  and  she  was  on  her  way  home  from  a  noted 
health  resort.  You  can  believe  that  the  "  Mrs."  gave  me 
a  disagreeable  shock,  though  I  didn't  understand  just 
why  at  the  moment. 

I  had  the  good  sense  not  to  press  my  advantage  too  far, 
and  retired  from  the  conversation  before  she  got  tired  of 
it — which  is  a  great  point  in  matters  of  that  kind.  Some 
men  never  know  when  it  is  time  to  stop — and  a  great  mis- 
fortune it  is  for  them,  for  they  are  likely  to  be  dropped 
rather  hard  sometime  when  they  aren't  expecting  it,  or  at 
best  to  be  regarded  as  insufferable  bores.  It  is  a  fine  art 
in  conversation,  as  Sam  Weller  says  of  letter-writing,  to 
make  them  "  vish  there  wos  more ;"  so  I  drew  out  in  good 
time,  and  felt  much  flattered  shortly  after  when  I  saw  her 
look  on  my  card  that  was  propping  up  the  window'for 
my  name.  The  old  gentleman  nodded  and  winked  at 
me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You'll  do;"  but  I  wasn't  anxious 
enough  for  more  chaff  just  then  to  go  over  and  talk  with 
him. 

When  the  train  had  dragged  its  way  on  to  noon  and  the 
railroad  eating-house,  where  they  took  our  money  and 
gave  us  mighty  short  commons  to  eat,  I  was  more  than 
happy  to  help  Mrs.  Wynn  to  the  best  the  eating-house 
gave,  which  was  nothing  to  boast  of— except  the  price. 
But  with  chicory  and  beans  for  coffee,  and  sandwiches 
up  to  the  average,  and  some  stale  doughnuts,  and  a  pie 
that  run  mostly  to  crust,  we  managed  to  stay  our  hunger 
and  clambered  ab  ard  our  car  before  it  started.  But.  if 
you  have  traveled  in  these  great  and  glorious  United 
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States  you  might  as  well  have  skipped  this  paragraph, 
for  you  know  all  about  it  beforehand. 

I  won't  weary  you  with  an  account  of  how  I  improved 
my  opportunities,  but  you  may  be  sure  I  did  my  best,  and 
soon  felt  as  though  we  had  been  acquainted  for  months 
instead  of  hours.  I  got  as  many  thanks  for  my  little  at- 
tentions as  any  one  could  well  want,  and  felt  as  important 
as  a  drum-major  on  parade  as  I  escorted  Mrs.  Wynn  back 
to  her  seat.  And  when  she  said,  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Sutherlin,"  and  smiled  with  her  sad  and  lady-like  smile 
as  I  left  her,  I  was  mightily  Mattered,  for  she  had  got  my 
name  off  the  card. 

Old  Rosebury,  my  stout  double-chinner,  had  settled 
himself  for  a  nap  when  the  train  started,  but  after  awhile 
he  bestirred  himself  to  get  up  a  little  game  of  cards  to  while 
away  the  time.  It  isn't  always  safe  to  try  games  with 
strangers  on  the  trains,  for  you  are  more  likely  than  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  every  cent  you  have  with  you  and 
your  watch  to  boot — as  a  friend  of  mine  was,  and  won- 
dered that  they  had  left  him  even  his  coat  to  walk  home 
in ;  but  I  had  picked  out  Rosebury  as  a  jolly,  honest 
specimen  of  a  man,  and  besides  we  were  to  play  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  which  is  not  very  expensive.  I  intro- 
duced old  Rosebury  to  Mrs.  Wynn,  which  he  had  been 
itching  for,  for  I  was  not  a  mean  man  in  those  days,  though 
I  might  think  twice  before  doing  it  now.  However,  as  I 
say,  I  introduced  him,  and  he  bowed  exceedingly  well, 
considering  that  the  train  was  rounding  a  curve  at  a  good 
rate  just  then  and  he  was  never  built  for  the  business,  unless 
when  he  was  younger.  But  he  asked  her  in  his  politest 
way  to  join  us  in  a  four-handed  game  of  euchre,  I  think 
it  was;  and  when  she  thanked  him  in  her  sweet  way  with 
its  touch  of  melancholy,  and  said  she  couldn't  think  of 
playing,  we  got  the  pop-eyed  old  fellow,  whose  name  was 
Davis,  and  my  tobacco-juice  rival,  who  called  himself 
Dunn,  which  no  doubt  he  was,  to  join  us,  and  played  for 
a  good  part  of  the  afternoon. 

Rosebury  and  Davis  amused  themselves  greatly  by  sly 
jokes  about  car  windows,  which  I  took  much  better  than 
did  my  rival,  as  I  suppose  it  galled  him  to  think  of  my 
success. 

"  Railroad  restyrants  come  next  to  car  winders  fer  get- 
tin'  a  good  holt  on  a  new  acquaintance,  don't  they?"  said 
Davis,  the  pop-eyed  old  fellow,  giving  a  wink  to  Rose- 
bury. 

"They'll  do,"  returned  the  double-chinner,  with  a 
merry  chuckle,  "  they'll  do.  But  they  don't  have  all  the 
modern  advantages.  You  don't  get  the  chance  to  lean 
over  so  far."  And  old  Rosebury  dug  his  fat  forefinger 
into  my  ribs  again,  and  slapped  my  green-patch  rival  on 
the  back,  with  "  Ain't  that  so?" 

Dunn  admitted  that  it  was,  and  heaved  a  melancholy 
sigh  as  he  thought  of  what  he  had  missed. 

•J.  let  them  joke  as  much  as  they  wanted  to ;  for  like 
Horace  Greeley's  buffalo-hunting  story,  with  the  young 
chaps  firing  at  them  from  the  train,  "it  amused  the  boys 
and  didn't  hurt  the  buffalo ;"  so  I  smiled  and  took  it  all 
complacently. 

The  twenty-minutes-for-supper  was  as  like  the  twenty- 
minutes-for-dinner  as  though  they  had  been  twins,  except 
that  old  Rosebury  and  the  pop-eyed  Davis  put  their 
heads  together  to  cut  me  out  with  the  lady.  Rosebury 
was  to  take  Mrs.  Wynne  to  supper,  on  the  strength  of  my 
introduction,  and  Davis  was  going  to  help  him  for  the 
laugh  he  would  have  on  me.  They  would  have  come  off 
with  flying  colors,  too,  and  left  me  a  cold  corner  of  the 
battlefield  if  I  had  not  smelt  a  rat,  or  rather,  like  the  cele- 
brated Irishman,  "seen  him  brewing  in  the  air,"  and, 
to  quote  the  same  authority,  "nipped  him  in  the  bud," 
by  asking  her  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company,  etc.,  be- 
fore Davis  took  me  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  car  to 
get  up  a  good  joke  on  Rosebury  and  bribe  the  night-por- 
ter to  carry  it  out  about  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  I  kept 
one  eye  pointed  down  the  aisle  all  the  time  Davis  was 
unfolding  his  scheme,  and  when  I  saw  Rosebury  put  on 
his  best  dancing-master  airs  and  bow  like  a  Frenchman 
as  the  train  began  to  slow  up,  I  was  chuckling  inwardly 
in  high  good  humor.  Of  course  it  was  love's  labor  lost 
with  him,  and  he  drew  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
and  whispered  "  You'll  do,"  as  I  passed  him  in  the  aisle. 
I  was  not  troubled  any  more  with  schemes  to  cut  me  out, 
but  you  can  imagine  the  jokes  I  had  to  stand  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours. 

One  day  is  much  like  another  on  a  railroad  if  you  donjt 
have. a  smash-up  or  an  admiration  for  scenery,  so  I  won't 
repeat  myself  like  one  of  your  long-winded  gossips  that 
have  just  a  single  idea  in  their  heads,  but  come  at  once  to 
the  time— late  the  next  afternoon— when  the  train  drew 
into  the  big  station  at  New  York. 

I  had  learned  that  Mrs.  Wynn  was  going  on  to  Boston, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  had  her  card  and  address, 
with  an  invitation  to  call,  in  my  pocket  already.  So  I  was 
ready  to  do  her  a  last  service  by  seeing  herself  and  her 
baggage  transferred  to  the  Boston  train,  which  was  to  start 
sometime  that  evening.  As  our  train  drew  into  the  sta- 
tion, therefore,  with  all  the  yelling  of  hackmen,  and  train- 
porters,  and  baggage-smashers— until  you  would  think 
it  was  a  popular  riot  if  nothing  worse,  unless  you  had  been 
there  before— I  asked  Mrs.  Wynn  for  her  checks. 

She  blushed,  and  smiled  a  curious,  embarrassed  smile. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Sutherlin,"  she  said,  irresolutely. 
"  It  is  asking  too  much  of  you." 

I  saw  no  reason  for  blushing  over  such  a  simple  request 


as  I  had  made,  or  for  looking  embarrassed  about  it ;  but  I 
smiled  an  answering  smile,  and  protested  that  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  instead  of  a  trouble  to  serve  her  in  any  way. 
At  this  she  flushed  up  till  her  cheeks  were  like  red  roses, 
and  seemed  more  embarrassed  than  ever;  and  old  Rose- 
bury winked  hard  at  me  as  he  came  across  the  aisle  to  say 
good-bye,  and  gave  me  a  parting  poke  in  the  ribs  on  the 
sly. 

At  last,  as  the  car  was  nearly  emptied  Mrs.  Wynn  gave  a 
despairing  glance  around  and  handed  me  two  checks,  and 
we  left  the  car— which  I  shall  always  remember  with  as 
much  affection  as  a  man  can  have  for  a  railroad  company. 
When  I  had  deposited  Mrs.  Wynn  in  the  "  Ladies' sit- 
ting-room," as  the  sign  over  the  door  called  it — for  I  can- 
not in  conscience  give  the  railroad  stables  that  name  on 
my  own  authority — I  hurried  forward  to  the  baggage-car 
and  presented  the  checks. 

"  One  minute,  sir,"  said  the  baggage-master,  which  was 
to  say  the  least  a  prevarication  on  his  part,  for  it  took 
nearer  fifteen. 

At  last  they  came,  and  first  was  a  Saratoga  trunk, 
which  was  to  be  expected.  But  the  next  one  was  a  stun- 
ner for  me,  and  I  thought  I  should  sink  down  through 
the  station  platform,  for  out  came  a  long  pine  box — a 
coffin-case  containing  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wynn. 

Bless  me  !  I  felt  weak  for  a  minute,  though  I  had  no 
occasion  to,  but  I  could  see  the  reason  of  all  the  blushing 
and  stammering  and  confusion  over  giving  me  the 
checks.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether and  make  five,  and  I  could  see  in  a  minute  that 
the  late  Mr.  Wynn  had  gone  to  the  springs  for  his  health 
and  died  there,  and  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  protecting 
his  widow  on  her  way  home. 

I  didn't  hesitate  or  let  my  surprise  stop  me  more  than 
a  minute  at  most.  I  was  in  for  it  now,  so  I  stood  to  my 
colors  like  a  little  man ;  and  we  had  the  trunk  and  the 
case  loaded  onto  the  transfer  truck  and  checked  again  on 
the  Boston  platform  in  no  time.  And  I  can  assure  you 
for  a  fact  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  hard  feeling  toward 
the  late  Mr.  Wynn. 

And  now  do  you  want  to  know  the  rest?  No,  no,  my 
good  sir,  or  madam;  there  are  some  things  that  a  man 
likes  to  keep  to  himself,  and  it  is  best  not  to  say  too 
much  lest  my  wife  should  get  hold  of  this  paper.  She 
hasn't  too  much  respect  for  my  gray  hairs  to  assault  them 
with  a  curtain-lecture,  though  I  will  whisper  to  you — in 
confidence,  mind  you — that  in  spite  of  a  few  wrinkles 
and  a  little  more  stoutness  than  was  once  to  my  taste, 
she  is  just  as  charming  as  when  I  lifted  the  car-window 
for  her  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

And  that  is  why  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Weller  on  the  one 
question  of  widows. 


PIRATED  PARAGRAPHS. 

"  Our  esteemed  coat-temporary,"  as  the  editor  said 
when  he  put  on  his  dressing-gown. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  hydrophobia  is  to  crawl  upon 
a  shed  when  you  see  a  mad  dog  coming. 

An  amateur  singer  frightened  a  pair  of  canary  birds  to 
death.    It  was  a  case  of  killing  two  birds  with  one's  tone. 

One  of  the  most  responsible  positions  in  this  country  is 
held  by  a  Washington  colored  woman.  She  does  up  Mr. 
Brewster's  ruffled  shirts. 

Visitor  (looking  at  antique  marble  clock) — "  How  very 
beautiful !  Louis  XIV. 's  time,  isn't  it?  "  Mrs.  Shoddy— 
"  No,  indeed;  that's  standard  time." 

It  is  claimed  that  Mapleson's  operatic  season  in  Chicago 
would  have  proved  a  disastrous  failure  had  he  not  retained 
the  sole  right  to  sell  peanuts  during  each  performance. 

'S  blood!  'S  blood!  An  American  citizen  has  been 
bastinadoed  by  the  Turkish  officials  at  Acre.  Well,  we 
suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  we  must  apologize  to  the 
Turkish  government. 

An  Eastern  temperance  exchange  asks:  "Why  are 
we  total  abstainers? "  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  in 
one  or  two  ways:  Either  your  credit  is  bad  or  you  don't 
know  any  better.    Ask  something  harder. 

"Papa,  what  is  the  tariff?"  asked  a  Congressman's 
little  boy. 

Gazing  compassionately  at  the  youthful  knowledge- 
seeker  and  sadly  shaking  his  head,  the  father  replied: 
"  My  son,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie;  I  do  not  know." 


GEORGE  HEARST'S  ORATORY. 

We  printed  a  day  or  two  ago  an  article  from  T7ie  San 
Franciscan  which  criticised  severely  the  oratory  and  good 
sense  of  George  Hearst.  The  San  I-ranciscan  is  entirely 
wrong,  and  it  made  up- its  mind  from  hearing  and  seeing 
Mr.  Hearst  once  only  on  the  stage.  The  truth  is  that 
( reorge  1  leant  is  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  can  show  that 
sense  in  his  talk  w  hen  he  talks  for  himself  and  in  his  own 
way.  His  fault  is  that  he  allows  some  of  the  men  who 
hang  around  him  to  fix  up  what  he  should  say  and  how- 
he  should  say  it.  Those  men  want  to  put  rhetoric,  gram- 
mar and  grandiloquence  into  Hearst's  seeches,  and 
when  they  persuade  him  to  do  that  way  he  of  course  fal- 
ters, flounders,  and  is  awkward.  When  he  talks  like- 
George  Hcarst'should,  without  caring  whether  or  not  he 
spoke  according  to  the  rules,  he  entertains  an  audience 
quite  well  and  puts  his  ideas  in  a  forcible  way.  His  want 
of  judgment  is  shown  in  hav  ing  any  oratorical  grooming, 
and  in  allowing"  men  of  poor  taste  and  judgment  to  pre- 
sume to  coach  him  who  is  their  superior.— Grass  Valley 
Tidings. 


T1IK  AMERICAN  GIRL 


Society  has  been  assisting  certain  American  writers 
of  parlor  fiction  to  create  the  American  girl,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  thmi,  Mr.  Henry  James,  has  settled  among 
us  to  enjoy  his  success.  The  time,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  have  arrived  for  the  independent  critic  to  examine  the 
popular  belief  that  the  American  girl  is  the  final  and 
most  finished  product  of  civilization,  destined  to  whip 
anything  else  in  |>etticoats.  According  to  Mr.  Henry 
James,  she  is  a  combination  of  nervous  force,  vivacity 
and  feminine  insight,  while  delicate  and  subtle  are 
epithets  w  hich  convey  only  the  feeblest  idea  of  the  opera- 
tions of  her  mental  being.  1  ndeed,  so  exquisite  is  this  piece 
of  machinery  that  when  the  novelist  attempts  to  pick  it 
to  pieces  for  our  edification  he  rarely  fails  to  puzzle  him- 
self and  his  readers.  Granted,  however,  that  the  Ameri- 
can girl  is  a  peculiar  type,  in  virtue  of  w  hat  circumstances 
does  she  assume  that  character?  Are  her  attractions  de- 
|)endent  rather  on  accident  than  on  her  own  inherent 
grace?  And  lastly,  does  not  her  mind,  subtle  as  it  is, 
conform  to  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  capricious 
intellect  of  woman  generally? 

A  great  deal  of  her  effect  still  depends  upon  her  novelty. 
English  society  is  naively  slow  to  take  the  measure  of 
social  novelties;  and  though  London  has  been  flooded  by 
our  nasal  cousins,  the  American  girl  is  still  imperfectly 
understood.  If  she  is  distinguished  by  one  quality  more 
than  another  among  womankind,  it  is  by  that  attribute 
which  is  common  to  all  her  countrymen,  and  generated 
by  their  restless  life.  She  is 'cute;  quite  'cute  enough  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  momentary  confusion  she  has 
produced.  Now  is  her  critical  time;  the  eager  competi- 
tion of  her  ever-increasing  sisters  w  ill  destroy  her  favor- 
able position ;  she  is  resolved  to  take  her  fortune  at  the 
flood,  and  society  hears  whispers  of  a  determined  inva- 
sion in  the  course  of  the  season  at  whose  eve  we  have 
arrived.  Outside  London  she  is  scarcely  to  be  found. 
The  few  princes  of  whom  the  inhospitable  Roman  pal- 
aces still  boasted  have  long  been  carried  off.  Poor 
unhappy  Paris,  as  our  Socialist  friends  put  it,  has  been  ex- 
ploited and  a  Paris  of  republican  advocates  and  sim- 
mering isansculottism  has  seen  the  odious  city  on  the 
Thames  usurp  the  position  of  premier  city  in  the  world 
for  pleasure-seeking  society.  Again,  the  fashionable 
world  of  London  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  boredom,  and  is 
always  ready  to  welcome  a  new  sensation.  Together 
with  her  novelty  the  American  girl  exercises  something  of 
the  charm  which  a  half-educated  visitor  always  exercises 
on  a  conventional  society.  Pocahontas  might  have  had 
the  town  at  her  feet ;  her  successor  is  less  simple  and  more 
schooled  than  Pocahontas;  but  compared  with  the  smart 
people  of  Europe  she  is  uneducated.  She  has  not,  that 
is  to  say,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  the  creation  of  centuries, 
charged  to  an  exient  impossible  to  realize  with  social 
opinions,  canventionalities,  and  traditions.  They  are 
born  and  bred  in  the  European  child.  The  American 
girl  has  more  or  less  to  assume  them ;  and  the  assumption 
can  be  made  very  fresh  and  naive.  She  brings  a  quick 
and  new  susceptibility  to  things  on  which  we  are  the 
slaves  of  preconceived  impressions.  It  is  the  same  with 
her  countrymen.  They  give  you  half-educated  impres- 
sions of  art  and  literature,  whereas  the  European  is  clog- 
ged with  traditional  judgments  assimilated  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth.  All  of  which  is  very  piquant  and  amusing 
both  in  the  men  and  women — for  a  time. 

Put  an  American  girl  by  the  side  of  her  English  sister, 
and  the  contrast  is  as  instructive  as  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  matron  is  edifying.  Our  conventionalities  have 
not  sunk  into  her  being,  and  she  is  shrew  d  enough  to  dis- 
criminate what  part  of  them  has  a  real  and  what  a  pre- 
tended worth.  Therefore  she  can  transgress  them  with- 
out the  transgression  being  imputed  unto  her  for  sin,  and 
she  does.  Her  transgressions  and  her  criticism  give  her 
half  her  piquancy,  but  what  is  amusing  in  her  would  be 
embarrassing  in  her  English  sister.  Her  natural  quick- 
ness of  perception  has,  morover,  been  sharpened  by  more 
traveling  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  English  girl. 
Tables  d'hote  and  second  rate  foreign  society,  if  they  have 
not  added  to  her  refinement,  have  taught  her  a  precocious 
self-possession.  Again,  though  a  run  in  the  States  is  get- 
ting to  be  the  usual  autumn  holiday,  and  knowledge  of 
American  ways  is  becoming  diffused,  yet  society  across 
the  water  does  not  present  the  same  stable  and  obvious 
gradations  as  in  the  old  country.  Therefore,  the  fair 
adventuress,  with  a  little  maneuvering,  may  shroud  her 
exact  antecedents  in  mystery,  and  find  herself  credited 
with  a  fabulous  dowry  founded  on  Chicago  lard  or  Den- 
ver beetle-poison.  Indeed,  the  popular  belief  that  Amer- 
ican women  bring  their  English  husbands  large  fortunes 
dies  very  hard,  in  spite  of  all  demonstrations  to  the  con- 
trary. The  English  girl,  though  temporarily  eclipsed  by 
her  rival,  need  not  despair.  Her  qualities  will  tell  in  the 
long-run.  The  apparent  distinction  and  tact  of  the  Amer- 
ican girl  is  as  showy,  and  as  smart,  and  as  little  part  of 
her,  as  her  Parisian  dresses.  Real  refinement  is  the  attri- 
bute of  a  leisured  class.  This  does  not  exist  in  the  States, 
except  in  the  narrow  Puritan  circle  at  Boston.  The  fever- 
.ish  pushing  and  striv  ing  and  barbarous  ostentation  of  the 
men  must  react  upon  their  sisters.  And,  indeed,  Ameri- 
can women  are  the  most  showy,  restless,  and  unquiet  in 
the  world.  Repose  and  dignity  are  alien  lo  them ;  smart- 
ness is  their  ideal.  Nor  are  they  physically  equal  to  the 
overshadowed  English  girl.  Far  from  evolving  a  superior, 
Ameri<  an  <  ivilization  seems  destined  to  evolve  an  inferior 
type  of  woman.  The  American  girl  is  as  different  from 
her  English  sister  as  the  women  of  the  insipid  American 
parlor  fiction  are  different  from  the  women  with  hearts 
and  brains  of  the  robustcr  literature  of  Fielding  and 
Scott. — London  World. 


Mary  Anderson  is  a  true  American.  When  admirers 
pop  the  question  she  simply  replies,  "  I  am  not  a  candi- 
date."   

Maude  Howe,  the  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  has 
written  a  novel  of  California  life. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CIGARETTES. 

Alackaday  !  The  English  papers  assert  that  the  New- 
market coat  for  ladies  is  down  and  out.  It  was  such 
a  tidy,  comfortable  garment  that  I  hope  American  ladies 
will  be  some  time  finding  out  the  news.  What  is  there 
prettier  than  a  tall  slim  girl  in  a  tailor-made  Newmarket, 
with  a  high,  white  linen  collar,  a  rose  in  her  button-hole, 
neat  hat  and  boots,  and  a  dude  umbrella  in  her  well- 
gloved  hands?  That  is  the  kind  of  a  girl  for  San  Fran- 
cisco summer-time.  No  ruffles  to  blow  wrong  side  out 
and  show  linings  that  should  not  be  seen.  No  frills  and 
sashes  to  get  awry.  No  folds  to  catch  the  dust.  Just 
plain,  simple,  refreshing  neatness.  But  I  forget.  The) 
say  in  England  that  ladies  shall  have  no  more  Newmar- 
kets, and  they  decree  in  France  that  women  must  return 
to  bustles  and  puffs  and  paniers,  whether  they  like  it  or  no. 


Hats  are  now  served  with  mushroom  sauce.  Owing  to 
a  certain  newness  which  pervades  us,  all  our  aristocracy- 
has  not  taken  kindly  to  this  modest  and  emblematic  orna- 
ment. Green  peas  are  in  favor,  however,  and  carrots  and 
radishes  are  duly  popular.  But  the  very  newest  bonnet 
garniture  is  the  artichoke.  This  fine  edible  is  imitated  on 
the  patrician  bonnet  with  life-like  fidelity.  The  Call's 
Trirler  has  privately  confided  to  me  that  he  objects.  He 
says  they  make  him  so  hungry,  and  that  he  thinks  it  awful 
bad  form  to  serve  them  without  dressing.  The  Tritler 
knows.   

People  living  in  San  Francisco  don't  realize  the  advant- 
ages of  fresh  air  and  elbow-room  that  they  possess.  In 
New  York,  for  want  of  space,  they  have  been  reduced  to 
building  really  nice  houses  with  a  width  of  fifteen  feel 
trout!  Last  week  J.  F.  Navarro  filed  with  the  Building 
Bureau  in  New  \ork  plans  for  four  twelve-story  tlat- 
houses,  to  hold  twenty-lour  lamilics  each.  Ninety-six 
lamilies  to  be  cut  off  from  light  and  air,  or  from  a  bit  ol 
yar«  or  garden  for  children  to  play  in!  Ninety -six  fami- 
lies to  sleep  in  dark  bed-rooms,  live  mostly  by  gas-lighi 
and  breathe  foul  air  in  the  midst  of  luxurious  lumishings: 
Ninety-six  lamilies  to  run  the  risk  of  being  suddenly 
burned  to  death  the  first  time  the  negro  janitor  in  the 
basement  gets  tipsy !  When  1  think  ot  these  things  ana 
look  at  the  many  thousands  of  comfortable  little  home* 
our  city  contains,  I  begin  to  think  this  peninsula  an  Eden 
and  to  forgive  myself  and  all  the  rest  of  us  lor  bragging. 

Two  months  ago  I  saw  a  letter  from  a  lady  describing 
a  flat  she  has  just  taken  in  one  of  the  swell  New  York 
apartment  houses.  It  was  a  gorgeous  letter.  The  build- 
ing was  fire-proof ;  marble  stairways  and  halls;  elevators 
day  and  night;  Hat  on  seventh  tloor;  building  absolutely 
hre-proof ;  rent  enormous ;  inlaid  lloors ;  rosewood  fittings ; 
mahogany  trimmings;  plate-glass  mirrors  built  in  every- 
where; all  the  new  electric  appliances,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
building  fire-proof.  Well,  the  name  of  this  apartment 
house  was  the  St.  George,  and  a  tew  weeks  ago  it  took 
fire  at  eleven  a.  m.,  burned  down  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
my  friends  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  Jewels,  books, 
pictures,  toilets,  heirlooms  of  all  kinds — all  were  de- 
stroyed. I  see  by  a  late  paper  that  my  friend  has  sued 
the  owner  of  the  Hats  for  tne  value  of  the  lost  articles.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  landlord  misrepresented  the  building 
as  fire-proof.  1  hope  that  damages  will  be  obtained,  il 
only  as  a  warning  to  other  mendacious  landlords.  Two 
months  ago  1  envied  my  friend  the  St.  George.  To-day 
San  Francisco  is  good  enough  for  me — even  if  we  do  not 
cremate  our  citizens  wholesale  in  marble-lined,  rosewood- 
finished,  silver-plated  apartment  houses. 


There  is  quite  a  flutter  in  all  New  York  over  Monsignor 
Capel's  conversion  of  Mrs.  Hammersly  and  his  expected 
conversion  of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.  For  my  part,  although 
not  a  Catholic,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  elegant  gen- 
tlemen who  represent  the  Church  of  Rome  make  so 
many  converts,  but  that  they  trouble  themselves  to  make 
so  few.  If  churches  are  to  be  judged  by  their  representa- 
tives, the  Catholic  is  far  ahead  of  any  other.  It  is  a  mel- 
ancholy fact  that  Protestant  clergymen  are  apt  to  be  either 
immoral  like  Beecher,  vulgarly  sensational  like  Talmage, 
or  painfully  stupid,  illiterate  even,  like  some  we  have  all 
seen.  The  Catholic  Church  is  far  too  clever  to  allow  any 
unworthy  person  to  act  as  her  representative.  1  do  not 
bow  to  her  religion,  but  as  a  rational  being  I  respect  her 
grand  wisdom.   

As  people  grow  rich  and  refined  the  Catholic  Church 
will  necessarily  receive  more  and  more  converts.  It  is 
the  church  par  excellence  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  the 
only  church  with  a  distinguished  and  unbroken  genealogy. 
Its  heirlooms  are  the  monuments  of  art,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, music  and  all  the  grand  relics  of  genius  that  the 
globe  contains.  Its  priests  are  invariably  educated  and 
diplomatically  clever  men.  1  take  off  my  hat  to  culture 
and  statecraft.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  Profes- 
sor Tyndall  predicted  that  atter  the  intense  free-thinking 
then  prevailing  there  would  be  a  great  re-action  in  favor 
of  Catholicism;  that  after  this  age  of  unrest  men  would 
seek  that  perfect  repose  which  only  the  Catholic  Church 
bestows.  The  most  careless  thinker  must  mark  the  force 
of  his  reasoning  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  it  is  be- 
ing fulfilled.    Although  there  is  no  proselyting  done, 


numbers  of  people— both  great  and  lowly— have  lately 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe. 


A  notable  conversion  recently  took  place  in  this  city. 
Colonel  R.  H.  Savage,  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
his  wife  were  baptized  on  Sunday  last  by  Archbishop 
Riordan,  in  the  private  chai>el  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 
The  Colonel  is  a  highly  educated  man  and  a  vigorous 
thinker.  He  made  a  gallant  soldier,  but  resigned  early 
from  the  army  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  is  still 
a  young  man  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  his 
conversion,  as  well  as  that  of  his  accomplished  wife,  has 
made  quite  a  stir  in  church  circles.  The  Colonel's  sponsor 
was  the  Rev.  Father  Nugent,  and  Mrs.  General  Bing- 
ham, wife  of  General  Bingham,  U.  S.  A.,  now  at  the 
1'residio,  was  sponsor  for  Mrs.  Savage.  The  Tobins  and 
a  few  other  prominent  Catholics  were  present.  Next  day 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Savage  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  in 
honor  of  Archbishop  Riordan,  and  before  dinner  the 
Archbishop  remarried  them,  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  dinner  was  a  sort  of  bridal 
feast — the  menu  printed  on  large  squares  of  the  finest  and 
heaviest  white  satin,  the  wines  and  appointments  of  the 
rarest.  Archbishop  Riordan  is  socially  the  most  agree- 
able man  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  In  a  few  day  the 
Colonel  and  his  bride,  as  it  were,  will  take  a  wedding 
trip,  so  to  speak,  to  Europe.    Who  next  ? 


Boys  are  proverbially  unsentimental  creatures.  I  was 
visiting  a  school  not  long  ago,  when  word  was  received 
from  Idaho  that  the  father  of  one  of  the  boys  had  died 
suddenly.  The  little  bereaved  one  is  only  ten  years  old, 
and  his  name  is  Tom.  Mr.  Johns,  one  of  the  teachers, 
was  deputized  to  tell  Tom  the  sad  news.  The  kind- 
hearted  teacher  talked  with  the  boy  an  hour  or  so,  and 
when  he  thought  he  had  worked  Tom  into  a  resigned  and 
tender  mood  he  broke  il  to  him  gently  that  his  father  was 
dead.  What  did  Tom  do?  Hid  he  weep  and  wail  and 
sob?  Hardly.  He  gave  a  long,  loud  whistle,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  genuine  regret,  "  Crickey !  I  don't  s'pose 
moiher'11  ever  have  a  cent  now."  Then  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  his  mother  as  follows  :  "  Dear  Mother  :  Mister 
)ons  has  told  me  pa  is  ded.  But  I  ain't  goin'  to  mind. 
Mister  Jons  ses  I  will  die  befor  long  myself.  Then  I  will 
meet  pa.  ///  heaven  or  hell,  I  don't  know  which.  The 
dinner  bell  is  ringing.  We  have  pie  to-day,  so  no  more 
at  present.    Tom." 

Latest  from  the  T  rench  : 

First  Lady.  And  you  won't  prosecute  Cecile,  although 
she  stole  so  much  from  you? 
Second  Lady.  Never. 

First  Lady.  But  aside  from  your  great  loss  you  are  en- 
couraging crime.    Why  won't  you  prosecute  her? 

Second  Lady.  My  dear,  if  I  go  before  the  tribunal  to 
make  a  complaint  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  my  age. 


Our  artists  are  poor  enough  and  talented  enough, 
goodness  knows.  But  they  are  not  half  as  poor  or  half  as 
talented  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  long,  long  ago.  I  re- 
member a  story  I  once  heard  of  the  clever  and  impecu- 
nious Arthur  Lemon,  hero  of  many  a  tale  of  bygone  days 
in  San  Francisco.  Arthur  Lemon  is  now  married  and 
prosperous.  He  has  settled  in  Italy,  and  is  steady  and 
respectable.  But  then,  at  the  time  of  the  story,  he  hadn'l 
a  whole  suit  of  clothes  to  his  back,  and  couldn't  even  get 
credit  for  any.  It  was  the  opening  night  of  the  first  exhi- 
bition held  by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association.  The 
pictures  were  displayed  in  the  old  rooms  that  once 
existed  on  Pine  street,  near  Sansome.  A  party  of  artists 
and  their  friends  met  in  the  small  upper  room  of  a  lodg- 
ing-house near  by,  and  proceeded  to  get  themselves  up 
for  the  occasion.  They  shaved  by  a  dim  religious 
light,  before  a  small  fragment  of  a  looking-glass,  and  their 
combined  wardrobes  yielded  them  a  very  decent  suit 
apiece.  All  but  Arthur  Lemon.  He  was  in  some  re- 
spects gorgeous,  but  —  he  had  no  shoes.  He  had  a 
beautiful  shirt  that  bulged  and  ballooned  in  the  bosom, 
vest  and  trowsers  that  cinched  him  at  the  waist,  and  a 
dandy  coat.  But  his  feet  were,  as  the  darkies  say,  "  on  de 
ground."  A  council  of  war  was  held.  No  relief.  Lemon 
almost  wept.  Suddenly  a  happy  thought.  One  of  his 
friends  rushes  down  to  Second  street,  borrows  a  large, 
elegant  pair  of  shoes  from  a  man  who  is  in  doors  for  the 
night,  promising  faithfully  to  return  them  before  daylight. 
They  were  twice  as  large  as  Lemon's  feet,  but  he  fairly 
strutted  in  them,  he  was  so  proud  to  have  them.  Art 
Association  a  great  success.  Friend  introduces  Lemon 
to  his  sweetheart.  Lemon  tries  to  make  an  impression 
on  her.  Next  day  friend  asks  his  sweetheart  how  she 
liked  Lemon.  "  He's  very  nice  indeed,"  says  the  lady; 
"  he  looks  like  a  genius,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  one; 
but  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  that  his  feet  are — arc 
perfectly  ungodly !  "  Friend  teels  like  a  traitor  to  this  day 
because  he  never  dared  explain  to  the  girl  why  Arthur 
Lemon  had  such  large  feet.  Zax. 


The  publication  of  serial  stories  by  the  country  news- 
papers has  almost  stopped  the  production  of  three-volume 
novels  in  England.  It  is  stated  that  these  papers  are 
creating  all  over  England  a  taste  for  wholesome  fiction. 


THE  VOTE-COMPELLERS. 


I  was  chatting  with  an  old  Republican  politician  and 
office-holder,  the  other  day,  and  he  confided  to  me  the 
secret  that  the  Central  Pacific  people  are  very  sick  of  W. 
W.  Stow.  "  So  is  the  Republican  party,"  added  this  pol- 
itician. "  Stow  puts  his  finger  into  everything.  Miller 
obeys  his  orders  like  a  brakeman.  Why,  even  the  country 
postoffices  are  in  Stow's  gift.  The  Republicans  at  Sac- 
ramento haven't  yet  got  over  the  appointment  of  Green, 
in  spite  ot  their  petitions  for  another  man.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  Stow  gave  the  Martinez  postoffice  to  one  of  his 
henchmen.  Now  the  Central  Pacific  doesn't  care  a  rap 
who's  postmaster  at  Martinez,  but  Stow  wanted  to  pro- 
vide for  a  friend,  and  did  it.  This  sort  of  thing  is  break- 
ing Stow  down.  That  give-away  about  Carpenter's  nom- 
ination has  hurt  him  badly.  Stanford  has  been  disgusted 
with  Stow  for  a  long  time.  I  heard  him  say  just  after  the 
Republican  State  Convention  in  '82  that  he  was  tired  to 
death  of  crooked  politics.  Pixley  has  sworn  that  Stow 
shall  step  down.  He  is  shouting  it  around  on  the  street 
corners,  and  of  course  Pixley  moves  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  only  when  Crocker  pulls  the  string." 


"  Speaking  of  Stanford,"  continued  this  old  Republi- 
can politician,  "  I'm  devilish  sorry  to  see  him  abused  by 
the  papers  as  he  is.  Stanford  is  by  all  odds  the  best  of 
the  railroad  crowd.  He  is  a  man  of  brains  and  heart. 
There  isn't  a  better  or  more  generous  rich  man  in  the 
country,  and  he  suffers  under  his  unpopularity.  You  see, 
he  was  once  popular  enough  to  be  elected  Governor,  and 
there  is  no  man  who  likes  to  have  the  w  orld  down  on  him. 
The  death  of  his  son  has  been  a  heart-breaking  blow  to 
him,  poor  fellow,  and  I  guess  he  feels  more  like  making 
friends  with  the  world  than  ever.  I  know  he  always 
revolted  against  the  political  work  his  crowd  have  done 
to  protect  themselves.  He  is  a  good  Republican  at  bot- 
tom, and  would  like  it  if  he  could  work  along  quietly  with 
the  party.  Once  I  was  one  of  a  party  with  w  hom  he  was 
talking,  and  he  said  the  Republican  party  had  no  grati- 
tude ;  that  he  had  done  a  good  deal  for  it,  but  neverthe- 
less it  was  always  following  the  Democratic  lead  and  mak- 
ing war  on  his  interests.  '  The  party  has  a  short  memory,' 
he  said.  '  It  forgets,  among  other  things,  that  I  made  it 
a  present  of  seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  when  it  wanted 
Southern  electoral  votes  badly  after  the  election  of  '76.'  " 

"  What  was  done  with  the  seventy-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars? "  I  asked,  startled  by  this  revelation.  "  Was  it  used 
to  fix  any  of  the  Electoral  Commission?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  politician,  winking, 
"  but  perhaps  it  came  in  handy  for  the  visiting  statesmen 
who  were  arguing  with  the  Returning  Boards." 


"  It's  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Chris.  Buckley,"  a  Demo- 
cratic statesman  observed  to  me  last  Wednesday,  "  but 
he's  a  better  man  than  most  of  those  who  abuse  him. 
As  for  his  smartness,  there's  no  discounting  it.  Think  of 
a  blind  man  getting  control  of  a  political  party  in  a  big 
city  like  San  Francisco,  and  holding  it  against  the  best 
men  with  eyes,  who  work  night  and  day  to  unhorse  him. 
He's  a  born  general.  I  tell  you  it  makes  me  tired  to  read 
the  sort  of  abuse  that's  heaped  on  Buckley.  He's  not 
the  first  politician  that's  kept  a  saloon.  I've  known  even 
Republican  patriots  and  reformers  to  do  that.  Of  course 
he  uses  toughs  to  carry  his  ends,  when  he  needs  them. 
If  he  didn't  his  rivals  would,  and  then  it  would  be  good- 
bye to  Buckley.  Like  other  successful  politicians,  he 
deals  with  men  as  he  finds  them— not  as  they  ought  to  be 
or  as  he  would  like  them  to  be.  The  toughs  are  a  disagree- 
able but  a  numerous  fact,  and  the  politician  who  is  too 
good  to  want  their  votes  isn't  fitted  for  the  business  of 
managing  elections.  How  many  of  the  pure  and  holy 
statesmen  who  revile  Buckley  do  you  suppose  there  are 
who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  have  the  toughs  on  their  side? 
And  it's  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Buckley  has  his  chief 
following  among  the  toughs.  There  are  lots  of  good, 
decent  Democrats  who  admire  him.  Everybody  who 
knows  him  trusts  him,  for  he  is  a  man  of  his  word.  And 
now  let  me  tell  you  something  that  you'll  find  it  hard  to 
believe,  because  you  know  Buckley  only  from  what 
you've  read  of  him.  He's  an  honest  man.  Oh,  you 
needn't  smile.  The  railroad  folks  have  tried  the  worst 
way  to  cave  him  down  the  bank.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
when  the  extra  session  was  called  they  offered  him  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cold  coin  to  go  over  to  their 
side.  But  he  refused  it,  sir;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
which  of  the  heavy-respectable  patriots  that  howl  at 
Buckley  would  have  stood  out  against  an  offer  like  that?" 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  about  Tim  McCarthy  and  the 
rest  ?   Banish  them,  or  hang  them?" 

"  Well,  the  public  isn't  as  much  in  earnest  as  Buckley 
is,  so  I  suppose  the  railroad  Senators  are  safe  enough. 
But  I'll  give  you  a  pointer:  None  of  those  fellows  will 
ever  get  an  office  again  as  long  as  Buckley  is  on  top  of 
the  ground."   

Speaking  of  Tim  McCarthy  reminds  me  of  a  little  in- 
cident in  the  patriotic  career  of  that  noble  man.  The 
Senator  is  a  candid  soul.  He  makes  no  pretense  of  being 
anything  but  a  railroad  vassal.  "Those  men  are  my 
friends,"  I  heard  the  Senator  say  at  Sacramento  recently, 
referring  to  Crocker  and  Stanford,  "and,  by  ,  I'm  a 
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friend  of  theirs.  Don't  you  forget  it,  either."  Then  this 
statesman  invited  us  all  up  to  drink  at  the  Golden  Eagle 
bar,  after  his  usual  liberal  fashion.  The  incident  I  will 
tell  you  of  shows  how  loyal  a  soul  Tim  is.  It  was  at  the 
Lick  House,  a  good  while  back,  and  an  argument  on  the 
railroad  question  was  in  progress  between  the  Senator  and 
a  constituent.  The  constituent  was  an  anti-monoix)list, 
and  remarked  that  Stanford  was  a  highwayman.  Senator 
Tim  convinced  the  constituent  of  his  error  by  knocking 
him  in  a  heap  under  the  lunch-table. 


I  heard  a  rather  good  one  recently  about  Carroll  Cook, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Alameda  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee, who  wants  to  go  to  Congress.  He  is  a  son-in-law 
of  W.  W.  Stow,  and  is  a  violent  Republican,  though  his 
father,  Judge  Cook,  was  a  fiber-dyed  Democrat.  One 
night  during  the  last  state  campaign,  Cook  and  Tom 
Carneal  were  talking  politics  before  a  crowd  in  Jerry 
Hanifm's  saloon  in  Oakland,  Carneal  is  a  nephew  of 
Railroad  Commissioner  Foote,  and  a  step-son  of  ex- 
Mayor  Martin,  of  Oakland. 

"Oh,  pshaw,  Tom,"  cried  Cook,  "you  have  no  ideas 
of  your  own  about  politics.  You  got  your  Democracy  by 
birth." 

"  Well,  Carroll,"  retorted  Carneal  calmly,  "  you  married 
your  Republicanism.  Now  that  we  understand  each 
other,  let  us  resume  the  argument." 


I  met  a  Nevada  State  Senator  last  Wednesday  and 
asked  him  about  the  political  outlook  in  the  sagebrush. 
He  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  made  answer  : 

"Well,  we're  in  a  bad  fix.  The  Republicans  are  sure 
to  carry  the  state  this  fall.  They  will  have  the  sack,  and 
we  won't  have  the  heart  to  give  them  much  of  a  fight. 
The  fact  is,  we're  the  hardest  up  crowd  the  country  ever 
saw.  We're  not  only  poor  in  money,  but  absolutely  broke 
as  to  men.  There  isn't  a  fellow  in  the  whole  party  that 
it  wouldn't  be  a  joke  to  put  forward  for  the  United  States 
Senate? 

"  Cassidy  ? " 

"  Cassidy  wouldn't  run.  He's  no  fool.  Although  he's 
done  pretty  well  at  Washington,  he's  a  devil  of  a  gambler 
and  blows  in  against  the  cards  all  he  makes  by  serving 
his  country  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
Railroads,  and  otherwise.  Cassidy  will  be  renominated 
for  Representative,  and  will  stand  a  pretty  good  show  of 
being  the  only  soul  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  pull 
through.    Jones  or  Daggett  will  go  to  the  Senate." 

"  Won't  Fair  help  the  party?  " 

"  Uncle  Jimmy?  Oh,  he  squared  his  account  with  the 
Nevada  Democracy  w  hen  he  bought  the  state  for  himself 
and  us  in  1880.    We  do  not  speak  as  we  pass  by." 

"  Won't  Fair  give  even  Cassidy  a  lift?  " 

"  Well,  hardly.  You  see  there  is  a  coldness  between 
them.  It  arose  just  before  Fair  was  elected,  and  when 
the  Legislature  was  in  session.  Adolph  Sutro  had  come 
to  Carson  to  see  what  chance  there  might  be  for  buying 
votes  for  himself.  Fair  was  scared,  and  he  opened  his 
sack  a  little.  He  gave  Cassidy  a  couple  of  thousand  to 
keep  the  hearts  of  the  boys  warm  toward  him,  but  the 
Congressman  wasted  none  of  it  on  the  boys.  He  steered 
straight  for  a  faro  bank  and  left  all  the  money  there  inside 
of  a  couple  of  hours.  That  sort  of  grieved  the  Senator, 
you  know." 

"  Grcathouse  feels  awfully  disappointed  about  the  rail- 
road capturing  the  extra  session,"  one  leader  of  men  in 
an  up-town  ward  remarked  to  a  free  and  independent 
voter  on  Kearny  street  yesterday. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  returned  the  voter,  comniiser- 
atingly.  "Greathouse's  heart  is  in  the  anti-monopoly 
cause." 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  that,"  said  the  politician.  "  You  sec  if 
the  anti-railroaders  had  held  the  Senate  it  was  Great- 
house's  intention  to  have  a  bill  passed  changing  his  name 
to  Greathead."  Auger. 


A  great  French  artist  has  recently  died.  Adolphe  Du- 
glere  had  only  a  Parisian  reputation,  but  in  certain  circles 
he  ranked  very  high  indeed.  He  was  a  cook.  The  best 
part  of  his  life  he  had  devoted  to  directing  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild's  cuisine,  and  when  he  withdrew  from  that 
engagement  it  was  to  take  office  as  the  grand  chef  supreme 
of  the  Cafe  Anglais.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  been  the 
friend  of  Millet,  Diaz  and  Couture,  and  had  rendered 
these  painters  many  a  service  in  times  of  adversity,  l  ie 
had  known  the  great  Dumas,  and  had  learned  from  him 
how  to  make  an  omelet.  He  had  even  collaborated  with 
that  novelist ;  for  when  Dumas  wrote  a  book  on  the  art  of 
cookery,  Duglere  contributed  to  its  pages  the  records  of 
his  own  culinary  experiences.  When  relieved  from  his 
professional  labors,  the  grand  chef  supreme  delighted  in 
the  society  and  in  the  works  of  artists.  He  leaves  behind 
him  a  splendid  collection  of  bronzes  and  of  paintings. 


Miss  Emily  Faithfull,  who  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  some  time  of  late,  will  shortly  publish  a  book 
entitled  "  My  Three  Visits  to  America.  ' 


Italy's  warmest  city  is  Palermo,  next  Naples,  then  Ge- 
noa,  then  Rome.  Rome  is  much  the  coldest  of  the  four 
at  night.  

Charles  Reade's  fortune  at  the  time  of  his  death  did 
not  amount  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


OUT  OF  THE  LABYRINTH. 


BY  THEODORE  WILSON. 

When  one  is  in  the  catacombs,  or  in  a  twisted  and 
tangled  maze,  he  longs  for  a  thread,  no  matter  how 
slight,  to  lead  him  out  into  the  blessed  light  of  day. 

When  one  is  on  a  bark  that  is  being  driven  on  the  rocks 
he  feels  that  it  would  be  wise  to  do  as  did  the  mariners 
in  the  vessel  which  carried  the  Apostle  Paul,  for  it  is  said 
"  They  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern  and  wished  for 
day."  If  ever  civilization  was  in  a  tangle,  if  ever  a  ship 
of  state  was  drilling  on  the  shoals,  if  ever  a  gallant  craft 
was  in  need  of  anchors  at  the  stern,  it  was  in  the  |>osition 
that  America  has  assumed  to-day.  And  there  is  mutiny  in 
the  hearts  of  the  crew. 

Donn  Piatt  s|x>ke  well  when  he  said  that  the  full- 
stomached  millionaires  have  no  need  to  fear  the  fire-eat- 
ing Socialists  and  long-haired  Communists.  Nobody 
need  regard  their  va|>orings.  The  men  to  be  feared  are 
they  who  say  but  little,  but  who,  like  the  lean  and  hun- 
gry Cassius,  think  too  much ;  men  in  w  hose  hearts  there 
is  seething  a  deep  indignation,  in  whose  spirits  rankles  a 
grim  determination  that  no  state  of  society  shall  continue 
to  exist,  as  it  does,  which  accords  to  the  robber  baron  that 
encouragement  and  protection  which  it  denies  to  the 
yeoman ;  which  strews  flowers  in  the  path  of  the  vulgar 
personification  of  greed  who  "  pushes  things"  for  his  own 
behoof,  and  throws  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  sons  of  toil  who  painfully 
pick  their  way  along  the  stony  paths  of  poverty,  with 
hopes  set  upon  the  attainment  of  such  a  competence  as 
shall  allow  them  properly  to  care  for  and  educate  their 
loved  ones,  and  to  spend  their  declining  years  in  that 
fragment  of  paradise  which  has  survived  the  fall—that 
Eden  spot  called  home — a  home  of  their  own.  To  ac- 
complish this  is  what  corrugates  the  brows  and  furrows  the 
cheeks  of  men  of  industry  and  integrity,  who  see  as 
civilization  advances  and  the  nation  becomes  wealthy  by 
reason  of  their  toil  that  they  get  less  and  less  of  the 
products,  while  the  rich,  who  have  acquired  their  wealth 
by  means  that  would  trouble  the  conscience  of  other  men 
o'  nights,  go  rolling  on  the  mighty  snowball  of  their  opu- 
lence, leaving  the  face  of  nature  black  and  bare. 

They  say,  "  Why  should  any  man  be  allowed  to  acquire 
inordinate  wealth  ?  Has  any  man  a  license  from  the 
Eternal  to  strip  the  earth  and  rob  the  poor  of  their  herit- 
age? Has  any  man  ever  yet  obtained  the  sum  of  ten 
million  dollars  by  means  untainted  with  moral  leprosy?" 

No  man  wants  that  much  for  purposes  which  are  legiti- 
mate and  consistent  with  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  provided  that 
"  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title  of  any  kind 
whatever  from  any  king,  prince  or  foreign  state."  But 
they  forgot  tp  provide  that  there  should  not  arise  amongst 
us  merchant  and  railway  "  princes,"  cattle  and  other 
"kings,"  until  the  nomenclature  of  a  monarchical  system 
has  become  as  familiar  to  Americans  as  to  the  inhabitants 
of  feudal  despotisms. 

Perhaps  the  framers  of  that  instrument,  if  they  had 
foreseen  that  within  one  hundred  years  one  man  should 
be  found  within  the  land  worth  two  hundred  millions, 
and  hundreds  worth  from  five  to  fifty  millions,  might  have 
glowed  with  pride  at  the  thought  that  there  should  be  so 
much  wealth  in  the  land,  but  have  quietly  inserted  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that'asit  is  inexpedient  for  the  interests 
of  the  state  and  of  republican  institutions  that  any  man 
should  be  possessed  of  such  gigantic  power,  a  certain 
limit  should  be  placed  to  acquisitions. 

Ask  the  ordinary  individual,  and  he  will  say  that  it 
would  be  no  hardship  to  enact  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  acquire  more  than  ten  million  dollars.  The 
wildest  dreams  of  financial  ambition  should  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  sum  as  that. 

The  danger  to  the  state  and  the  menace  to  civilization 
lie  in  these  mighty  accumulations  being  wielded  by  a  sin- 
gle hand;  and  if  upon  obtaining  that  enormous  sum  the 
owner  himself  would  not  turn  over  the  surplus  to  his  kin- 
dred, or  dispose  of  it  in  such  another  manner  as  to  him 
might  seem  best,  the  remainder  could  escheat  to  the  state, 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxes  or  to  provide  industrial 
education  for  the  many  who  need  such  equipment  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Many  would  be  the  difficulties  to  over- 
come; but  the  case  of  the  republic  will  eventually  be  des- 
perate, and  homeopathic  remedies  will  not  suffice.  Some 
plan  must  be  devised  to  curb  and  bridle  the  insolence  of 
wealth,  and  to  prohibit  vast  accumulations  of  wealth  in 
individual  hands  -So  full  of  danger  to  the  people  and  of 
threats  to  popular  institutions. 

Of  course  it  would  be  said  that  any  such  plan  would 
interfere  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  put  a  check  upon  the  incentive  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth — one  of  the  essential  elements  of  prog- 
ress; but  the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  secure  these  things  is  to  secure  the  combination  of 
many  small  sums  of  capital,  which,  working  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  holders  and  of  the  community,  accomplish 
great  results  for  all  concerned.    And  it  may  be  truthfully 


urged  that  vast  wealth  is  to  a  great  extent  employed  in 
stock-gambling  and  jobbing  speculations— in  controllinp 
various  kinds  of  markets  to  the  manifest  injury  of  con 
sumers— and  not  in  the  production  of  true  wealth ;  that 
industrial  progress  is  best  fostered  by  the  combination  of 
many  operators  with  small  capital. 

And  in  this  very  fact  is  contained  a  hint  to  labor. 
Cooperation  has  its  limits,  no  doubt,  but  observe  what 
has  been  gained  by  combination  in  life  insurance.  For 
the  poor  who  are  prevented  by  society  from  gaining  that 
coni|)ctence  to  which  by  reason  of  their  industry  they 
are  intitled,  there  is  no  more  imperative,  preeminent 
necessity  than  cheap  and  honest  life  insurance.  Since 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  insurance  upon  lives,  the  system 
has  been  engrossed  by  powerful  cor|K>rations,  who  have 
made  it  an  expensive  luxury,  so  that  none  but  the  well- 
to-do  could  hope  to  share  in  it.  Fabulous  wealth  has 
been  heaped  up  by  these  corporations  and  their  projectors, 
but  the  misfortune  was  that  a  "  policy"  became  what  the 
lawyers  define  a  chose  in  action  to  be — namely,  merely 
"  the  right  of  bringing  an  action."  So  flagrant  did  the 
iniquity  of  the  system  become,  so  inadequate  was  it  to 
meet  the  ends  for  which  it  was  devised,  that  within  a 
score  of  years  there  have  arisen  in  the  land  great  associa- 
tions of  men  joined  together  by  a  common  need  and  the 
bonds  of  fraternal  sympathy,  who  have  solved  the 
problem  of  cheap  and  honest  life  insurance  as  our  fore- 
fathers solved  the  problem  of  government :  they  insure 
themselves.  They  never  try  to  swindle  each  other,  but 
upon  the  death  of  a  member,  w  ithout  litigation  and  with- 
out delay,  they  carry  the  blessings  of  comparative  com- 
fort into  the  stricken  home;  andthus,  like  the  buffaloeson 
the  prairie,  they  place  the  young  and  the  delicate  in  the 
center  of  their  cordon  of  defense  and  so  make  head 
against  the  gaunt  wolves  of  poverty  and  despair.  It  is  a 
noble  and  a  glorious  work,  adapted  to  touch  the  fancy 
and  kindle  the  imagination. 

It  is  a  germinal  idea;  it  is  a  pointer  down  the  pleasant 
highway  of  self-help  and  Self-protect  ion.  There  arc  num- 
berless modes  in  which  the  self-respecting  toilers  and 
artisans — in  brief,  all  the  non-rich — may  combine  for  con- 
ference and  assistance,  but  we  fear  that  that  alone  will 
not  suffice. 

Mommsen  says  of  the  Orientals  that  they  submit  to 
slavery,  and  bear  it  with  the  dumb  enduring  patience  of 
t  attle,  not  because  they  love  it,  but  because  there  is  in 
them  a  characteristic  inability  to  take  the  initiative  in  re- 
sistance— in  reform.  That  would  not  be  descriptive  of 
the  nations  of  the  West.  Here,  in  multitudes  can  be 
found  the  active  mind  and  the  daring  spirit  which  indi- 
cate the  leader.  Here  arc  fearless  and  determined  men, 
who,  when  the  suffering  becomes  too  acute,  will  grimly 
set  the  teeth  and  lead  on  to  something  that  is  far,  far 
from  the  roseate  dreams  of  pampered  affluence ;  men  who 
ardently  love  republican  institutions — whose  souls  are 
filled  w  ith  the  sacred  flame  of  affection  for  that  blessed 
state  of  freedom  and  prosperity  which  our  grandfathers  had 
in  view  for  the  people  of  this  land — who  have  marched,  and 
suffered,  and  bled  upon  a  hundred  battlefields— and  who 
are  determined  that  our  ship  of  state  shall  not  strike  upon 
the  Malta  isles  on  which  so  many  gay  caravels  and  golden 
argosies  in  the  past  have  split ;  nor  will  they  long  endure 
the  attacks  of  piratical  craft  from  the  fever-laden  jungles 
of  avarice,  greed  and  corruption.  Vengeance,  sharp, 
swift  and  terrific,  will  fall  upon  the  buccaneers. 

If  words  of  remonstrance  did  not  fall  upon  leaden  ears — 
ears  deadened  and  deafened  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and 
even  to  the  dictates  of  policy — there  might  seem  to  be  a 
remedy  short  of  that  to  be  taken  by  the  arm  of  might  and 
the  gauntleted  hand ;  but  it  is  superfluous  to  preach  wis- 
dom to  those  who  have  no  mind  for  it.  The  Nubians  say 
that  "  Heaven  sends  almonds  to  those  who  have  no 
teeth ;  "  so  counsel  is  thrown  away  on  those  who  have  not 
head  enough  to  heed  it. 

Let  them,  then,  take  counsel  of  their  fears;  for  in  this 
educated  land  there  arc  multitudes  of  determined  men 
and  patriots  who  will  not  submit  to  the  iniquities  that 
have  wrecked  the  magnificent  civilization  of  the  past,  but 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  right  will  sternly  take  in 
hand  the  remedying  of  monstrous  wrong  and  villainy;  and 
whoso  falls  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone 
of  a  people's  wrath,  verily  he  shall  be  crushed. 


The  Duke  of  I'opoli,  Prince  of  Montemiletto,  whose 
name  was  Charles  Tocco  Stuart,  died  recently  at  his  pal- 
ace, in  Naples.  This  nobleman  claimed,  through  the 
female  side,  to  be  the  last  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  at  the  death  of  the  late Comte  d'Albanie,  who 
was  himself  spoken  of  as  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  brought 
forward  his  title  and  proved  it  to  be  so. 


The  Empress  Eugenie  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  and  picturesque  estate  at  Chiselhurst  known  as 
"Coopers,"  and  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley's  son.  "  Coopers  "  is  a  larger  place  than 
Camden,  where  she  used  to  reside,  and  is  oppo&ite  the 
imperial  tomb. 

The  King  of  Belgium  has  offered  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
thousand  francs  to  the  author  of  the  best  work  on  the 
means  of  jxipularizing  the  study  of  geography.  Writers 
of  all  countries  may  compete, 


Most  of  the  "  undeliverable  "  letters  which  reach  Ger- 
many come  from  the  United  States. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IN  THE  BRIDLE-PATH. 


They  ride,  they  ride  with  slackened  rein 

Facing  the  sinking  sun. 
And  he  is  telling  her  over  again 

The  tale  that  never  is  done — 
The  tale  that's  as  old  as  the  bending  blue, 

And  as  old  as  the  singing  sea — 
And  it  never  has  happened  that  one  of  two 

Marveled  what  it  could  l>c. 

It  never  has  happened  that  one  of  two, 

Blithe  boy.  glad  girl,  together — 
Who  have  felt  that  to  love  was  enough  to  do 

In  the  sweet  and  sunny  weather — 
But  have  found  right  words  for  the  songs  of  birds 

In  the  greenery  overhead; 
For  to  build  the  nest  in  the  spring  is  best, 

And  'tis  best  in  the  spring  to  wed. 

Oh,  and  he  rides  at  her  bridle-rein, 

And  he  bends  him  to  her  ear, 
With  the  musical  tones  of  the  old  refrain 

That  ladies  delight  to  hear. 
And  his  words  are  pleasant  as  rain  that  patters 

Low  on  the  laughing  leaves, 
And  kind  as  the  cheery  sun  that  flatters 

The  gold  of  the  harvest  sheaves. 

And  his  hand  it  is  on  her  bridle-rein, 

And  his  look  it  is  on  her  cheek — 
He  needs  not  to  tell  her  over  again 

Of  the  guerdon  that  he  would  seek — 
But  oh,  the  telling!  'tis  like  the  smelling 

Of  the  mignonette  and  the  rose; 
For  no  matter  how  long  you  sing  love's  song, 

You  can  never  come  to  its  close! 

— Howard  GlynJon,  in  Harper 's  Weekly. 


HUNTING  THE  LANDLADY. 


In  Four  Parts. 


BY  DOCTOR  DAVID. 
PART  II. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  HUNT. 

The  generous  reader  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  has 
my  thanks  and  sympathy ;  and  as  this  latter  article  is  a 
part  of  a  doctor's  mental  wardrobe  which  he  is  very 
cautious  in  loaning,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  used  with  care. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  morning  following 
the  night  on  which  I  gave  my  simple  advertisement  to  the 
business  manager.  I  say  this  because  had  there  been 
earthquakes  or  comets,  or  had  the  sun  forgotten  to  rise 
that  morning,  such  events  might  in  some  slight  manner 
have  portended  the  occurrences  of  that  day;  which 
occurrences  I  will  now  set  forth. 

Reaching  the  building  in  the  third  story«of  which  my 
partner  and  I  have  our  offices,  a  strange  and  unusual 
sight  burst  upon  my  astonished  vision.  (What  I  really 
mean  is  that  I  saw  a  strange  sight ;  but  then  I  do  not  like 
to  break  in  upon  established  customs,  and  the  other  is  the 
way  in  which  "they"  usually  say  it.)  A  crowd  of  excited 
men  and  women  was  collected  on  the  sidewalk.  They 
were  pushing  and  jamming  one  another  about  in  a  man- 
ner that  clearly  showed  that  each  had  a  determined  pur- 
pose in  view.  A  half-dozen  policemen  were  vainly  trying 
to  keep  a  line  which  seemed  to  extend  into  my  building. 
After  I  had  informed  the  aforesaid  public  guardians,  to 
their  satisfaction,  that  my  office  was  in  the  building,  they 
allowed  me  to  work  my  way  through  the  line. 
*  Coming  to  the  entrance,  my  already  roused  astonish- 
ment was  raised  to  the  next  higher  degree  of  that  emotion 
by  seeing  that  the  line  extended  up  the  two  flights  of  stairs 
and  lost  itself  in  the  corridors  of  the  third  floor.  My  first 
impression  was  that  Patti  had  returned  to  San  Francisco 
and  her  manager  had  opened  his  box-office  in  my  build- 
ing. ("My  building"  sounds  well,  and  the  owner  will 
not  care.)  I  walked  up  the  stairs  like  one  who  having 
superior  rights  fully  recognizes  them ;  and  though  there 
were  many  angry  snarls  at  me,  and  not  a  few  "  put-him- 
outs,"  no  one  actually  molested  me.  Oh,  how  big  I  felt, 
that  I  could  go  serenely  up  those  stairs  while  those  ordi- 
nary people  had  to  wait  their  turn.  I  felt  as  exalted  as  a 
manacrerof  a  theater. 

While  these  self-elevating  thoughts  had  full  possession 
of  me  I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  when  my  astonish- 
ment ran  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  tube  by  seeing  that 
the  line  extended  to  my  office  door.  "  Great  heavens ! " 
I  inwardly  exclaimed,  "what  does  this  mean?"  Some- 
how a  suggestion  of  hanging  came  into  my  mind.  Could 
it  be  that  these  people  were  here  to  do  me  vio- 
lence? But  then  I  consoled  myself  by  the  thought 
that  I  had  never  done  anything  which  would  justify 
hanging  me.  This  consolation  was  quickly  pied  by 
the  remembrance  that  there  always  exists  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  what  will  justify  the  hanging  of  a 
man,  the  hanged  always  taking  a  contrary  view  to  the 
hangers.  Then  a  happy  thought  flashed  over  me:  "  An 
epidemic  has  broken  out,  and  these  people  have  come  to 
me  for  advice."  I  say  it  was  a  happy  thought.  I  almost 
blush  now  as  I  apologize  to  myself  for  having  such  un- 
worthy thoughts;  it  was  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
which  forced  them  on  me,  I  know.  Still  an  epidemic 
might  furnish  food  for  happiness  to  a  doctor,  even  in  his 
soberer  and  more  hungry  moods. 

Flushed  with  excitement  I  entered  my  office  by  my 
own  private  door,  intending  to  receive  these  people  as  be- 
comes one  with  so  large  a  patientage.  I  tapped  the  bell 
for  James,  our  office-boy,  to  attend  me.  Entering,  I  told 
him,  I  believe  somewhat  pompously,  to  inform  the  peo- 


ple of  my  arrival  and  show  them  in,  one  at  a  time. 
When  he  went  out  I  heard  a  half-suppressed  murmur  of 
approval ;  then  the  folding-doors  opened  and  the  first 
patient — a  mild,  meek,  half-shy  little  woman,  whose 
disease  I  at  once  inwardly  pronounced  an  affection  of  the 
liver — came  sidling  up  to  where  I  sat  enthroned.  I  say 
she  sidled,  and  she  did.  She  sidled  with  her  feet,  her 
hands,  her  eyes,  her  mouth,  and  her  body  generally;  and 
with  this  sidling,  apologetic  air,  she  thus  stated  the  nature 
of  her  disease :  * 

"  Observing  your  advertisement  in  this  morning's  paper 
for  a  room  in  a  private  family,  I  thought  I  would  call  in 
person  instead  of  writing;  I  have  a  pleasant  sunny  front 
room  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  city ;  four  lines  of  street 
cars  run  in  front  of  the  house;  I  have  all  modern  im- 
provements, sun  all  the  day  long,  which  I  would  rent  to  a 
nice  gentlemen  at  a  low  rent,  though  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  renting  rooms  and  have  only  this  one  to  spare. 
I  know  you  would  like  the  room,  it  is  so  sunny  and 
pleasant." 

Great  heavens!  I  did  not  try  to  conceal  my  emotions. 
I  just  dropped  down  into  myself  and  was  covered  up  un- 
der a  load  of  nothingness.  These  were  my  patients! 
this  my  epidemic — my  epidemic  on  which  I  had  fed  my- 
self and  fattened  my  happiness  for  the  last  five  minutes! 
How  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable  seemed  all  things ;  par- 
ticularly did  they  seem  unprofitable.  At  length  I  aroused 
myself  sufficiently  to  be  fairly  polite.    I  said  : 

"  Madam,  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  kindness. 
I  will  take  your  number  and  call  to  see  your  rooms." 

Alas,  how  many  lies  are  told  under  the  fair  guise  of  po- 
liteness!   Then  I  rang  again,  and  James  came  in. 

"  Show  the  lady  out  and  then  return,"  I  said. 

When  they  were  gone  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
tearing  my  hair.  "  Egregious  idiot,  to  put  the  number 
of  your  office  in  the  paper!"  This  was  all  that  I  could 
say,  but  I  said  it  often  and  forcibly  enough  to  make  up 
for  all  else. 

When  James  returned  I  said  to  him,  "Tell  the  people 
I  have  already  engaged  rooms." 

James  obeyed;  but  there  was  evident  dissatisfaction 
among  the  crowd.  As  the  news  spread  from  those  inside 
to  those  outside  the  office  the  murmurs  rose  to  actual 
denunciation.  Nor  did  the  crowd  go  away.  I  heard 
some  one  say  the  advertisement  was  bogus,  and  only  put 
in  to  give  honest  people  trouble.  Higher  and  higher  rose 
the  discord,  till  I  saw  plainly  something  had  to  be  done. 
So  I  made  my  exit  through  the  private  door,  and  going  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs  where  I  might  address  those  below 
as  well  as  those  above,  I  delivered  myself  of  the  follow- 
ing speech : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  there 
is  only  one  of  me,  and  that  I  can  take  one  only  of  your 
rooms.  Were  I  divisible  I  should  be  pleased  to  take 
them  all.  As  it  is  1  must  be  content  with  one.  On  the 
well-known  principle  of  first  come  first  served,  I  have 
made  my  selection.  With  renewed  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness in  calling,  and  great  sorrow  for  my  inability  to  take 
all  your  rooms,  and  hoping  that  I  may  some  day  be  able  to 
do  so,  1  must  ask  you  to  clear  the  gangway." 

I  worked  my  way  back  into  my  office,  and  gradually 
the  deluge  of  private-family-with-one-room-to-rent  repre- 
sentatives subsided. 

When  the  last  wave — to  continue  the  metaphor — had 
passed  out,  or  rather  flowed  out,  my  partner,  who  had 
been  waiting  down  stairs  for  half  an  hour  for  the  crowd  to 
sufficiently  clear  away  so  that  he  might  come  up,  entered 
my  office.  His  eyes  were  fairly  bulging  from  his  head; 
the  muscles  of  his  brow  were  wrinkled  from  hair  to  hair, ' 
while  his  wide-opened  mouth  completed  the  picture  of 
wonderment  which  shone  from  his  whole  face.  On  each 
arm,  extending  from  his  fingers  to  his  shoulders,  was  a  line 
of  letters,  while,  forming  a  bridge  across  the  two  rows,  was 
a  third.  Thus  he  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  door- 
way, a  picture  of  surprise,  as  I  before  stated.  Then  he 
advanced  to  my  table  and  threw  his  load  of  literature  in 
the  center  of  it,  whence  it  spread  in  all  directions  and 
overflowed  onto  the  floor. 

"David,"  said  the  old  doctor,  "have  you  opened  an 
intelligence  office?  " 

I  looked  hopelessly  at  the  pile  of  letters,  each  of  which 

bore  the  address:    "  D.,  Room  22,  Kearny  street," 

that  being  the  address  I  had  given  in  the  advertisement. 
I  explained  to  my  astonished  senior  the  cause  of  the  del- 
uge, when,  with  a  look  of  pity  for  my  verdancy,  he  with- 
drew to  his  room. 

What  a  curiosity-inspiring  thing  is  a  letter!  I  believe 
that  if  a  man  knew  a  letter  contained  dynamite  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  open  it.  I  say  I  believe  a 
man  could  not  forego  this  pleasure;  1  know  a  woman 
could  not.  I  had  turned  away  the  owners  of  these  pri- 
vate families  without  a  heart -ache;  but  when  they  sent 
their  representatives  in  the  form  of  letters  I  was  too  human 
to  turn  away  from  them.  So  I  braced  myself  with  a  dose 
of  quinine,  and  began  the  post  mortem  examination. 
(Come  to  look  at  that  closely,  I  have  grave  doubts  of  its 
validity.  Now  if  it  were  the  cutting  open  of  a  dead  letter 
there  could  be  no  room  for  doubt.  As  it  is,  it  requires  a 
complex  course  of  reasoning  to  see  the  joke.) 

Generally  speaking  tb  se  letters  were  substantially 
alike,  though  the  orthography  and  syntax  took  a  wide  j 
range.   They  each  contained  these  essential  elements :  I 


"  Observing  your  advertisement  in  this  morning's"  

"can  accommodate  you"  "sunny  front  room"  

"all  modern  improvements"  "convenient  part  of  the 

city"  "street  cars  run  all  around  and  through  the 

house,  up  stairs  and  in  the  cellar  "  "  rent  reasonable  " 

 "  nice  gentleman  "  "  private  family." 

Occasionally  these  main  characteristics  were  varied 
by  the  interlardation  or  addition  of  some  matter  consti- 
tuting a  special  inducement  for  my  accepting  the  one 
spare  room.  (Oh,  I'm  educated!)  As  for  instance,  that 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  nice  yard,  or  that  a  piano 
would  be  at  my  disposal ;  or  that  there  were  no  babies  in 
the  house,  and  such  like.  Then  again,  there  was  some- 
times a  postscript  appended  in  which  it  was  stated  and 
underscored  that  the  family  were  Americans;  and  some- 
times the  writers  would  descend  to  minute  particulars 
and  say  they  were  New  England  people.  Some  of  them 
required  references,  others  the  best  of  references;  some 
were  willing  to  exchange  references,  while  others  were 
content  to  furnish  references. 

I  early  saw  that,  as  life  is  limited,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  visit  all  the  places  from  which  1  had  received  letters. 
Therefore  I  resolved  after  much  study  to  make  the  let- 
ters themselves  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  writers' 
rooms.  But  some  principle  of  classification  had  to  be 
adopted,  and  after  another  serious  study  I  fell  upon  the 
following :  I  divided  the  letters  according  to  their 
writing,  spelling,  general  style  and  nationality.  Thus 
when  I  found  that  it  took  me  more  than  ten  minutes  to 
decipher  the  letter  with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  what  it 
should  contain,  I  threw  it  into  the  fire.  When  sunny- 
room  was  written  "  soney  rum,"  I  did  not  think  they  were 
the  kind  of  people  I  cared  to  associate  with,  even  as 
lodger  and  landlady.  When  the  paper  was  daubed  over 
with  ink  (I  made  one  exception  to  this),  or  had  evidently 
been  torn  from  an  old  account-book  or  almanac,  I  said 
these  people  are  either  too  expensive  or  too  close  for  me. 
When  the  name  was  signed  with  a  big  O,  followed  by  an 
apostrophe— as  for  instance,  O'Hogan — or  when  it  had  an 

unusual  number  of  letters  indicating  gutteral  sounds  

as  Schrecheugrsch — I  was  just  too  infernally  prejudiced  to 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their  writers.  Alas,  in 
the  end  I  found  how  little  my  acumen  amounted  to ! 
Preserving  out  of  the  whole  of  my  corres[>ondence  some 
thirty  or  forty  letters  only,  I  discovered  that  in  almost 
even'  case  the  real  landlady  had  gotten  some  one  else  to 
write  for  her. 

Do  not  think,  gentle  reader,  that  the  answers  to  my 
advertisement  stopped  with  the  second  mail  delivery.  I 
had  ordered  the  notice  in  for  three  days,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  attract  the  eye  of  some  one.  And  so  it  did. 
At  each  round  of  the  postman  the  deluge  increased,  until 
everything  about  the  premises  was  under  letters.  Then, 
on  the  second  day,  I  sent  James  round  to  the  newspaper 
with  a  message  "for  heaven's  sake  to  take  my  advertise- 
ment out."  Alas!  the  doctor  arrived  too  late ;  the  poison 
had  done  its  deadly  work.  Until  the  middle  of  the  next 
week  letters  continued  to  pour  in  u[K>n  me,  through  post, 
carrier  and  messenger  uniformed  and  ununiformcd.  Many 
of  those  who  wrote  last  apologized  for  not  having  written 
earlier.    I  accepted  the  apology. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  having  tabulated  my  calling 
places,  I  started  out  on  the  hunt,  my  previous  prepara- 
tions having  amply  supplied  me  with  ammunition  and 
given  me  the  lay  of  the  country. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  one  of  the  appropriations  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  bill  was  the  sum  of  $15,000  for  im- 
proving Goose  creek,  Habana.  The  government  en- 
gineer for  that  district  succeeded  in  finding  the  said  creek 
the  other  day,  after  a  search  of  twenty-six  months.  He 
found  a  rivulet  three  miles  long,  six  inches  deep  and  three 
feet  wide,  and  on  the  banks  he  found  a  solitary  settler. 

"  The  government  has  appropriated  $15,000  to  improve 
this  creek,"  observed  the  engineer. 

"  I  know  it,  and  I've  been  waiting,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  don't  see  what  improvement  is  needed  or  can  be 
made." 

"  Reckon  not,  being  as  you  are  a  stranger ;  but  that  'ere 
cash  was  appropriated  to  shovel  down  this  'ere  bank  so 
that  my  old  mule  could  git  down  to  water  without  break- 
ing his  infernal  back." 

The  improvement  of  Goose  creek  was  made  at  the  cost 
of  three  dollars,  and  the  engineer  will  either  have  to  turn 
the  current  up  stream  or  send  the  rest  of  the  appropria- 
tion back  to  the  Treasury.—  Wall  Street  Newt. 


A  scientific  man  of  prominence  in  New  York,  dressed 
in  a  Prince  Albert  coat,  was  entertaining  a  group  of  guests 
one  night  at  his  own  house.  One  of  them,  similarly 
dressed,  began  to  apologize  for  not  having  worn  an  even- 
ing suit.  "Mrs.  Blank."  he  explained,  mentioning  the 
host's  wife,  "assured  me  that  this  affair  would  be  entirely 
informal."  "Confound  it!"  angrily  replied  the  scientific 
man,  looking  down  at  his  own  clothes,  "  that's  just  what 
she  told  me,  too."   

An  English  lady  at  Cairo  has  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  rescue  of  "Chinese" 
Gordon  from  his  perilous  position  at  Khartoum.  She  ap- 
pears to  appreciate  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  much 
more  keenly  than  the  British  government. 


There  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and  wisdom : 
He  that  thinks  himself  the  happiest  man  is  really  so,  but 
he  that  thinks  himself  the  wisest  is  generally  the  greatest 
fool. 
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DOWN  THE  OCHLAWAHA. 


BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 

This  is  Florida,  the  land  of  perpetual  bloom.  Yonder 
is  the  picturesque  town  of  Ocala,  embowered  in  live- 
oaks.  It  is  spring— not  the  fickle  maid  with  her  smiles 
and  frowns,  her  rain  and  shine,  but  a  damsel  ever  laugh- 
ing and  constant.  There  is  no  changeableness  in  the 
sky  so  softly  blue,  no  breath  of  the  storm-wind  in  the  air 
that  wafts  such  fragrance  from  the  resinous  pines. 

Early  morning  finds  you  at  the  railway  station.  The 
bustle  of  the  Northern  and  Western  depot  is  wanting.  A 
calm  repose  seems  to  have  assumed  control  of  every  hour 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  to  have  banished  the  lively  spirit 
of  day  to  some  remote  region.  Officials  move  about 
with  a  languid  air.  No  nervous  traveler  shrieks  after  his 
baggage,  or  rushes  frantically  up  and  down  the  platform 
before  making  a  wild  dash  for  the  train.  The  locomotive 
is  accommodating.  It  steams  calmly  in,  and  seems  con- 
tented to  quietly  remain  without  any  superfluous  and 
alarming  puffs  until  every  one  is  established  in  the  cool 
cane-seated  car;  then,  with  a  hoarse  wheeze, as  though  it 
were  a  tremendous  effort,  it  moves  out  of  the  station  as 
placidly  as  it  entered.  Soon  the  train  is  lost  in  the  pine 
barrens.  Were  it  not  for  the  warm  sunlight,  how  desolate 
would  be  these  uninhabited  lands !  But  the  golden  rays 
brighten  the  dull  green,  cause  the  sand  to  sparkle  and  the 
leaves  of  the  scrub-palms  to  gleam  like  steel. 

The  ride  is  not  a  long  one  to  Silver  Spring.  There  you 
meet  with  a  crowd  just  leaving  the  steamer  upon  which 
you  are  to  embark.  They  occupy  your  attention,  and 
you  scramble  on  board  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at 
your  surroundings.  Yet  you  have  lost  nothing.  Silver 
Spring  boasts  no  beauty  in  its  land  scenery.  It  is  the 
marvelous  crystalline,  upwelling  water,  seventy  feet  in 
depth,  that  is  the  never-ceasing  delight  to  the  eye.  For 
eight  miles  the  most  minute  object  upon  the  bed  of  the 
stream  is  visible.  The  patches  of  pebble-dotted  sand 
assume  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  change  as  fan- 
tastically as  the  sparkling  colors  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
green  reeds  glisten  like  silver  blades.  Yonder  is  a  pearl, 
huge  and  perfect;  here  a  diamond  that  outshines  the 
Koh-i-noor;  there  a  ruby  that  would  shame  the  most 
lustrous  in  an  emperor's  crown.  The  trees  lean  out  to 
gaze  at  themselves  reproduced  in  the  tide.  Wide  savan- 
nas, waving  with  lush  marsh  grass,  reach  back  to  stately 
woodlands,  and  through  these  winds  the  crystal  tlood  to 
meet  the  Ochlawaha. 

Your  steamer  is  worthy  of  a  place  with  crafts  that  are 
historic.  She  seems  to  be  making  tremendous  efforts  to 
achieve  rapid  progress.  She  gives  occasional  sharp  snorts 
as  if  to  assure  you  that,  did  not  short  turns  and  narrow 
banks  forbid,  she  would  fly  through  the  water  like  a  yacht 
before  the  wind.  She  is  as  spry  as  a  cricket,  and  resem- 
bles one  in  shape.  You  begin  to  have  a  friendly  feeling 
for  her  as  soon  as  you  have  ensconced  yourself  in  a  com- 
fortable steamer  chair  upon  her  only  habitable  deck. 

Down  into  the  iridescent  water  large  turtles  plunge  at 
your  approach,  and  fine  fish — great  plump  fellows  that 
would  delight  the  soul  of  any  lover  of  the  piscatorial  art — 
dart  out  of  sight  or,  with  leisurely  fin,  move  off  into  the 
quivering  rushes.  Soon  you  pass  into  the  dark-brown 
river  and  enter  the  watery  aisles  Of  the  luxurious  forest. 
Amid  the  strange  scenes  that  greet  you  upon  every  side 
eyes  and  ears  are  upon  the  alert. 

The  foliage  becomes  denser.  Trees  interlace  their  long 
branches  draped  with  gray  beard-like  moss;  vines  clamber 
and  twine  around  the  giant  pine  and  cypress  boles; 
copses  are  set  with  blossoms  white  and  red,  as  a  rich  cas- 
ket with  gems.  Upon  a  mound  rising  from  out  the 
spears  of  tufted  grass  is  a  flaming  beauty  like  the  cardi- 
nal-flower. Near  it,  bending  its  long  white  fingers  as  if  to 
lave  them  in  the  stream,  is  the  beautiful  southern  lily. 
Palms  rear  their  crests  in  majestic  grandeur,  and  where 
the  water  has  sapped  their  roots,  lean  like  ladders  against 
the  sturdy  shoulder  of  a  comrade. 

"  The  river  is  as  sinuous  as  a  snake.  You  are  to  journey 
upon  this  watery  serpent  for  one  hundred  miles,  and  you 
will  never  tire. 

Suddenly  at  one  side  of  the  boat  there  is  a  commotion. 
The  captain  shouts  from  the  pilot  house,  and  looks  laugh- 
ingly toward  the  left  bank.  Your  gaze  follows  his.  You 
descry  a  dark  object  that  resembles  a  log.  You  look  at 
it  fixedly.  It  moves,  and  with  a  plunge  and  a  great 
splash  disappears.  You  have  seen  your  first  alligator! 
Mentally  you  dignify  him  by  the  name  of  Saurian,  and 
examine  his  abode.  You  think  had  you  been  said  Sau- 
rian you  could  not  have  chosen  more  wisely,  and  hence 
applaud  his  discernment.  Just  above  him  the  thicket 
arches  in  a  tangle  of  bright  green  where  agile  chameleons 
doze  upon  the  leaves  in  the  sun,  and  below  is  delightful 
shadow  that  merges  into  cool,  deep  shade. 

The  forest  seems  an  interminable  marsh.  The  state- 
liest trees,  huge  of  trunk,  appear  to  spring  directly  from 
the  water.  Great  aquatic  birds  fret  the  air,  while  in  the 
undergrowth  that  "southern  nightingale,"  the  mocking- 
bird, makes  the  morning  jubilant  with  song.  At  intervals 
of  many  miles  a  clearing  displays  newly  planted  orange 
groves.  Landings  are  rare.  A  settlement  with  half  a 
dozen  houses  and  a  sawmill  is  wonderfully  thrifty.  At 
such  a  metropolis  of  the  wilderness  boys  with  baskets  of 


luscious  oranges  and  the  great  saffron  grape-fruit  flock 
down  to  the  wharf  and  importune  you  to  purchase. 

As  morning  glides  into  the  afternoon,  the  persistent 
little  steamer  approaches  Cypress  Gates.  Here  the  river 
flows  between  two  mammoth  trees,  with  hardly  room 
enough  for  the  boat  to  pass.  The  current  eddies  turbu- 
lently  in  its  narrow  channel.  Your  wee  craft  twists  here 
and  turns  there,  striking  one  bank  to  go  crashing  through 
the  underbrush  upon  the  other. 

All  at  once  there  is  great  confusion  among  the  ladies; 
screams  of  fright  are  heard ;  some  rush  frantically  toward 
the  cabin,  and  others  in  an  equally  hurried  manner  seek 
safety  by  springing  into  chairs.  This  is  no  mouse  surely! 
Ah,  there  is  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  A  serpent  has 
been  brushed  from  the  overhanging  branches.  His  snake- 
ship  is  a  beautiful  fellow,  many-hued,  shining  and  sleek. 
He  is  speedily  disposed  of,  however,  and  quiet  is  restored. 

Often  the  stream  divides,  encircling  a  cluster  of  pines 
and  palms;  again  it  broadens  into  a  sheet  of  lagoon-like 
placidity.  Creeks  upon  whose  banks  the  verdure  is  in- 
tensely green  open  charming  vistas  on  either  hand. 

As  the  sun  declines,  and  the  trees  fling  shadows  like 
spires  across  the  flood,  everything  takes  on  a  new  beauty 
in  the  gathering  gloom.  Where  the  parting  rays  slant 
through  a  break  in  the  forest,  the  water  gleams  like 
molten  gold.  Out  of  this  glare  of  light  you  are  plunged 
into  purple  shade.  The  ferns  seem  to  gather  themselves 
into  groups  liked  shy  maidens.  The  pale  bell-shaped 
flowers  begin  to  close  their  uplifted  cups.  A  low  whisper- 
ing is  going  on  among  the  leaves,  and  the  magnolias  open 
a  little  wider  to  see  the  night  come  down.  Darkness 
quickly  cloaks  the  wood.  There  is  no  quiet  twilight  to 
intervene.  Strange  sounds  begin  to  assail  the  ear.  The 
bittern  cries  mournfully  afar,  and  the  owl  halloes  above. 
The  alligators  splash  noisily  in  the  water,  as  though  angry 
at  having  their  domain  invaded. 

Upon  the  pilot-house  a  huge  torch  of  pine  knots  is 
kindled,  that  casts  a  weird  light  over  the  watery  way  and 
throws  the  near  trees  into  strong  outline.  Their  gnarled 
and  crooked  limbs  assume  grotesque  shapes.  The  livid 
masses  wave  in  the  soft  breeze  like  unkempt  human  hair. 
The  dead  branches  grow  goblin-like,  and  seem  to  be 
writhing  and  twisting  in  agony,  as  Dore  has  represented 
the  condemned  spirits  of  the  Inferno.  Birds,  attracted 
by  the  flaring  light,  hover  above  the  boat,  uttering 
frightened  cries.  Each  palm  becomes  a  dismal  specter. 
So  unearthly  is  the  scene  that  you  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  a  horde  of  hideous  ghosts  rise  from  the  black 
water  and  swarm  up  the  sides  of  the  craft. 

Now  there  is  a  stir  upon  the  lower  deck.  You  lean  for- 
ward and  discern  dark  forms  moving  about  among  the 
boxes  and  bales.  All  is  again  still  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  clear  sweet  notes  of  an  old  plantation  song 
cleave  the  air.  Half  a  dozen  mellow,  sonorous  voices 
catch  up  the  refrain  till  it  swells  into  a  loud  reverberat- 
ing chorus  to  die  away  as  softly  as  the  ripple  of  running 
water.  You  hear  the  echoes  ring  in  the  forest.  The 
herons  pause  above  in  mid-air  to  listen.  A  plaintive 
melody  follows,  clear  as  a  silver  bell,  yet  low  as  a  distant 
wind-borne*  chime.  You  are  experiencing  "a  new- 
Arabian  night."  The  towering  cypresses  are  your  genii, 
the  stream  is  your  Tigris,  and  your  boat  is  the  shallop 
which  is  to  bear  you  to  the  gardens  of  the  beautiful 
princess  whence  are  wafted  the  lulling  strains  of  song. 

But  a  picture  of  pure  delight,  conjured  up  by  the  aid 
of  an  Alladin's  lamp,  cannot  last  forever.  When  the 
night-born  queen  comes  up  the  sky  in  search  of  her  En- 
dymion,  some  matter-of-fact  individual  yawns  savagely, 
and  the  charm  is  broken.  There  is  a  little  laugh,  a  few 
good-night  words,  and  you  seek  your  narrow  berth  to 
dream,  boy-like,  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid  and 
his  golden  towers  of  Bagdad. 


Ben  Butler,  when  a  member  of  Congress,  was  sapping 
and  mining  one  day  in  an  almost  forirotten  catacomb 
under  the  dreary  building  known  as  the  Capitol,  at  Wash- 
ington, and  he  encountered  a  spectral-looking  individual 
who  seemed  disposed  to  escape  observation.  "  Who  are 
you?"  queried  the  investigating  Congressman.  "  Keeper 
of  the  General  Washington  crypt."  "  But  General  Wash- 
ington was  buried  at  Mount  Vernon,  twenty  miles  from 
here."  "  Nevertheless,  yonder  is  his  crypt."  "Are  you 
paid  a  salary?"  "  I  have  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  I  succeeded  my  father  in  office."  This  sent  the  in- 
vestigator to  the  records,  who  discovered  that  sixty-five 
years  previously  a  certain  Congress,  expecting  to  en- 
tomb General  Washington  under  the  Capitol,  had  estab- 
lished a  crypt  and  a  keeper  of  it.  Other  Congresses 
forgot  the  subject,  but  the  salary  survived,  while  the 
"  patriotism  "  of  successive  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
forbade  inquiry  into  the  subject.  Ycry  soon  afterward, 
upon  narrating  his  tale  to  the  House— shouts  of  laughter 
drowning  "  patriotism  " — General  Butler  passed  his  Anti- 
Sinecure  bill. 


The  Indianapolis  Times  thought  it  would  be  a  stroke  of 
enterprise  to  place  ballot-boxes  at  all  the  city  precincts 
on  the  day  of  the  charter  election,  in  order  to  get  an  ex- 
pression of  the  people  on  the  presidency.  But  one  of  its 
more  enterprising  contemporaries  put  up  a  job  on  the 
Times  by  connivance  with  the  "  b'yes,'  and  the  result 
was  that  in  some  precincts,  where  only  a  few  hundred 
votes  were  cast  for  city  officers,  ten  thousand  were  cast 
for  President.  The  total  vote  reached  one  hundred 
thousand, -of  which  John  L»  Sullivan  had  a  majority. 
Mary  Walker  received  over  one  thousand  votes,  and 
Blaine  and  McDonald  were  both  beaten  by  Frank  James. 


A  STUDY  OF  HUSBANDS. 


We  hear  much  about  the  art  of  winning  a  husban> 
Let  us  take  a  step  further,  and  make  a  study  of  keeping  a 
;  husband.  If  he  is  worth  winning  he  is  worth  keeping. 
This  is  a  wicked  world,  and  man  is  dreadfully  mortal. 
Let  us  take  him  juct  as  he  is,  not  as  he  ought  to  be.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  very  weak.  The  w  ife  must  spend  the 
first  two  years  in  discovering  these  weaknesses,  count 
them  on  her  fingers,  and  learn  them  by  heart.  The  fin- 
i  gers  of  both  hands  w  ill  not  be  too  many.  Then  let  her 
study  up  these  weaknesses,  with  a  mesn  for  every  one, 
and  the  secret  is  hers.  Is  he  fond  of  a  good  dinner?  Let 
her  tighten  the  mesh  around  him  with  fragrant  coffee,  light 
,  bread  and  good  things  generally,  and  reach  his  heart 
through  his  stomach.  Is  he  fond  of  flattery  about  his 
looks?  Let  her  study  the  dictionary  for  sweet  words,  if 
her  supply  gives  out.  Does  he  like  to  hear  her  talk  about 
his  brilliant  intellect?  Let  her  |>ore  over  the  cyclopedia 
to  give  variety  to  the  depth  of  her  admiration.  Flattery 
is  a  good  thing  to  study  up  at  all  hazards,  in  all  its  deli- 
cate shades,  but  it  must  be  skilfully  done.  The  harpy 
who  may  try  to  coax  him  away  will  not  do  it  absurdly. 
Is  he  fond  of  beauty?  Here's  the  rub— let  her  be  bright 
and  tidy;  that's  half  the  victory.  Next,  let  her  bang  her 
hair  metaphorically  and  keep  up  with  the  times.  A  hus- 
band who  sees  his  wife  look  like  other  people  is  not  going 
to  consider  her  "  broken  down."  Though  it  is  a  com- 
mon sneer  that  a  woman  has  admitted  that  her  sex  con- 
sider more,  in  marrying,  the  tastes  of  her  friends  than  her 
Own,  yet  it  must  be  considered  ludicrous  that  a  man  looks 
at  his  wife  with  the  same  eyes  that  other  people  do.  Is 
he  fond  of  literary  matters?  Listen  to  him  with  wide- 
open  eyes  when  he  talks  of  them.  A  man  doesn't  so 
much  care  for  a  literary  wife  if  only  she  will  be  literary 
enough  to  appreciate  him.  If  she  have  literary  inclina- 
tions, keep  them  to  herself. 

Men  love  to  be  big  and  great  to  their  wives.  That's 
the  reason  why  a  helpless  little  woman  can  marry  three 
times  to  a  sensible,  self-reliant  woman's  none.  Cultivate 
helplessness.  Is  he  curious?  Oh,  then  you  have  a  treas- 
ure ;  you  can  always  keep  him  if  you  have  a  secret  and 
keep  it  carefully.  Is  he  jealous?  Then,  woman,  this  is 
not  for  you ;  cease  torturing  that  fretted  heart  which 
wants  you  for  its  own,  and  teach  him  confidence.  Is  he 
ugly  in  temper  and  fault-finding?  (live  him  a  dose  of  his 
own  medicine  skillfully  done.  Is  he  deceitful?  Pity  hiip 
for  his  weakness;  treat  him  as  one  who  is  born  with  a 
physical  defect,  but  put  your  wits  to  work — it  is  a  bad 
case.  It  is  well  not  to  be  too  tame.  Men  do  not  waste 
their  powder  and  shot  on  hens  and  barnyard  fowls;  they 
like  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  wild  game—  quail  and  grouse 
and  deer.  A  quail  is  a  good  model  for  a  wife — neat  and 
trim,  with  a  pretty-swift-way-about,  and  just  a  little  capri- 
cious. Never  let  yourself  become  an  old  story;  be  just  a 
little  uncertain.  Another  important  fact  is,  don't  be  too 
good;  it  hurts  his  feelings  and  becomes  monotonous. 
Cultivate  a  pleasant  voice,  so  that  this  very  mortal  man 
may  have  his  conscience  prick  him  when  he  is  in  jeop- 
ardy; its  pleasant  ring  will  haunt  him  much  more  than 
would  a  shrill  one.  It  is  hard  to  do  all  this,  besides 
taking  care  of  the  babies  and  looking  after  vexatious 
household  cares  and  smiling  when  he  comes  home,  but 
it  seems  necessary.  "  To  be  born  a  woman  is  to  be  born 
a  martyr,"  says  a  husband  w  ho  for  ten  years  had  watched 
in  amazement  his  wife  treading  the  winepress  of  her  ex- 
istence. It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  some  men.  But  if  the 
wife  does  not  make  a  study  of  these  things  the  harpy  w  ill, 
to  steal  away  the  honor  from  his  silver  hairs  when  he  is 
full  of  years  and  the  father  of  sons  and  daughters.  At 
the  same  time,  good  wife,  keep  from  trying  any  of  these 
things  on  any  mortal  man  but  your  own.  These  rules  are 
only  involved  in  order  to  "  keep  a  husband."  The  poor, 
weak  creature  would  rather  be  good  than  bad,  and  it  is 
woman's  duty  to  hold  him  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
— Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


An  almost  pitiful  story  of  life  in  the  White  House  is 
told  in  a  Washington  letter.  It  seems  that  the  cramped 
conditions  under  which  the  President  and  his  small  fam- 
ily live  arc  such  as  well-to-do  persons  seldom  fall  in  with, 
unless  they  go  "  slumming."  We  are  told  that  only  six 
rooms  are  at  the  service  of  the  family,  a  dining-room  and 
five  chambers.  The  members  of  the  household  cannot 
go  to  dinner  w  ithout  passing  through  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing which  is  usually  filled  with  tourists.  A  sitting-room 
for  the  ladies  is  made  by  setting  a  screen  across  the  end 
of  a  corridor.  The  President's  little  daughter  must  take 
her  music  lesson  in  a  sleeping-room,  or  go  out  of  the 
White  House  for  it.  The  President  himself  can  find  no 
better  place  than  the  hall  leading  to  the  conservatory  in 
which  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  a  friend.  He  has  made  a 
dressing-room  for  himself  by  partitioning  off  a  part  of  a 
hallway.  He  cannot  give  a  friend  shelter  over  night  with- 
out sending  some  member  of  his  family  away.  The  Pres- 
ident is  in  favor  of  building  an  Executive  Mansion  not  far 
away,  and  of  giving  up  the  struggle  to  prevent  the  clerks 
from  taking  entire  possession  of  the  White  House. 


Miss  Cynthia  Ceres,  a  young  school  teacher  from  Illi- 
nois, went  to  Dakota  three  years  ago  and  took  up  a  farm. 
She  built  a  shanty  and  lived  in  it,  planted  corn  and  vege- 
tables and  made  money.  She  now  writes  to  a  local 
paper:  "  I  now  own  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  worth  two  thousand  dollars  good  money.  This  is 
the  product  ot  my  own  labor  in  three  years.  If  any  of 
my  sister  teachers  in  the  East,  who  toil  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  but  go  down  to  the  grave  poor  old-maid 
BChoolma'ams,  will  come  to  Dakota,  not  be  afraid  of  a 
little  exposure  and  work  for  their  own  interest,  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  happier,  richer,  wiser  and  stand  a  better 
show  of  getting  married." 


Mrs.  Frank  Leslie's  new  husband  elect,  Marquis  de 
Leuville,  paid  six  thousand  dollars  for  his  title  to  the 
Portuguese  government. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST. 


Although  the  newspapers  are  all  earnestly  discussing 
the  chances  of  the  several  gentlemen  who  are  competing 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination,  and  the  pop- 
ular interest  in  the  subject  is  rapidly  growing  into  excite- 
ment, we  are  not  able  to  sec  what  difference  to  the  country 
it  will  make  which  of  them  gets  the  gift.  Who  can  tell 
what  important  principle  or  policy  Mr.  Blaine  stands  for 
that  Mr.  Edmunds  or  Mr.  Arthur  or  Mr.  Logan  docs 
not?  What  does  any  of  them  stand  for?  Nothing,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  save  the  "  perpetuity  of  the  Republican 
party,"  which  means  its  retention  of  the  offices.  They  are 
all  in  favor  of  keeping  the  Democrats  out ;  each  is  a  cham- 
pion of  protection;  all  are  friendly  to  the  "  business  in- 
terests;" no  corporation  need  fear  that  any  of  them,  if 
made  President,  would  do  aught  to  curtail  its  privileges. 
In  all  essentials  Blaine,  Edmunds,  Arthur  and  Logan  are 
four  political  peas  in  a  pod.  If  any  one  of  them  should 
be  nominated  and  elected  the  government,  so  far  as  his 
conduct  might  affect  it,  would  go  on  quietly  in  the  chan- 
nels in  which  it  has  flowed  for  years  past.  There  would 
be  no  disturbance,  no  reform. 

Not  much  is  being  said  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  The  reasons  for  this  comparative  lack 
of  popular  interest  are :  first,  that  the  convention  is  to  be 
held  a  month  later  than  the  Republican  gathering;  sec- 
ond, that  Mr.  Tilden,  the  Democratic  God  Almighty, 
declines  to  vouchsafe  to  his  worshipers  a  revelation  as 
to  his  intention  to  run,  or  the  contrary;  and  third,  that  a 
conviction  is  abroad  that  the  Democrats  have  scarcely  a 
fighting  chance  for  the  presidency  this  year.  This  con- 
viction arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has 
been  exceedingly  industrious  within  the  past  year  or  two 
in  furnishing  good  reasons  for  keeping  it  out  of  power.  It 
is  not  because  the  Republican  party  is  admirable  that  the 
people  keep  it  at  the  head  of  the  government,  but  be- 
cause the  Democratic  party  is  imbecile  and  despicable. 

Although  the  average  voter  is  not  a  remarkably  intelli- 
gent person,  a  plain  idea  or  two  of  a  general  sort  finds 
lodgment  in  his  head  and  influences  him  when  election 
day  arrives.  He  perceives  clearly  enough,  despite  the 
thunders  of  the  party  organs,  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the 
stumpers  and  the  exhilarating  thumping  and  braying  of 
brass  bands,  that  there  is  really  nothing  at  stake  in  the 
conflict  but  the  offices.  The  Republican  party  has  them, 
and  naturally  wants  to  keep  them ;  the  Democratic  party 
has  them  not,  and  naturally  wants  to  get  them.  The 
average  voter — or  at  least  a  majority  of  him — cannot  see 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  turning  the  Republicans  out  and 
putting  the  Democrats  in. 

The  Republican  party  is  thoroughly  bad.  It  is  merely 
an  organization  that  carries  on  the  business  of  governing 
as  a  money-making  industry.  It  is  hand-in-glove  with 
the  predatory'  rich,  who  under  its  protection  make  spoil 
of  the  public  lands,  and  fleece  the  people  by  means  of  the 
tariff,  the  railroads,  the  national  banks  and  other  legal 
devices  for  taking  money  from  the  pockets  of  those  who 
have  most  need  of  it,  and  pulling  it  into  the  purses  of 
those  who  have  more  than  they  ought  to  have  already. 
Republicanism  stands  for  the  rule  of  the  rich  and  the  de- 
spoilment of  the  poor.  It  stands  for  the  continuance  of 
special  privileges  to  the  wealthy,  and  consequently  for  all 
the  evils  which  necessarily  flow  from  a  plutocracy.  Be- 
lieving this  of  the  Republican  party,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  be  successful  in  electing  the  next  President. 

For  wherein  does  the  Democratic  party  differ  from  the 
Republican  party?  Is  there  the  least  assurance  that  if  it 
were  given  power  the  country  would  get  a  different  sort 
of  government  from  that  which  the  Republicans  give  us? 
Nobody  but  a  partisan  who  has  more  enthusiasm  than 
sense  will  assert  that  Democratic  public  men  are  more 
honest  or  patriotic  than  Republican  public  men.  What  dis- 
tinctive principles  has  the  Democratic  party?  Has  it  not 
done  its  best  to  convince  the  country  that  neither  revenue 
reform  nor  the  purification  of  the  civil  service  need  be 
looked  for  if  it  be  permitted  to  step  into  the  Republican 
shoes?  The  retirement  of  Pendleton  and  the  refusal  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  touch  the  tariff  are  elo- 
quent facts.    Does  the  party  show  either  inclination  or 


capacity  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  corporate  aggres- 
sion upon  the  liberties  and  property  of  the  people?  Does 
any  one  old  enough  to  vote  really  believe  that  if  the 
Democratic  party  should  win  the  Presidential  election 
and  gain  control  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  the  money  power  would  be  less 
potent  in  shaping  legislation?  No  doubt  there  would  be  a 
terrible  showing  up  of  Republican  villainy.  Every 
Federal  Department  would  be  a  mine  of  dirt,  and  they 
would  be  worked  until  the  last  bucketful  had  been  hoisted 
to  the  surface  and  spread  out  for  the  inspection  of  the 
people.  Then  the  Democratic  Administration  would 
rest  from  its  labors  and  proceed  to  reward  itself  by  mak- 
ing an  equally  foul  deposit  of  its  own — to  be  mined  in 
the  future  by  a  hostile  Administration  in  its  turn. 

The  net  result  of  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent would  be  the  replacing  of  the  present  Republican 
office-holders  with  Democrats.  We  doubt  if  the  people 
are  ready  to  make  that  change,  which  would  produce 
nothing  better  than  a  disagreeable  noise,  and  inflict  suf- 
fering upon  a  large  body  of  men  who  have  forgotten,  if 
they  ever  knew,  how  to  earn  their  living  in  private  avoca- 
tions. The  success  of  the  Democrats  would  but  delay 
the  birth  of  the  new  party  and  the  arrival  of  the  new  era 
in  our  politics  for  which  earnest  men  everywhere,  who 
have  outlived  their  partisanship,  are  looking.  The  party 
that  will  turn  the  Republican  party  out  will  be  as  unlike 
it  as  a  party  can  be — not  its  twin  brother,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is.  It  will  not  become  alarmed,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  does,  on  being  accused  of  differing  from  the 
Republican  party  on  any  great  public  question,  but  will 
strive  to  make  these  differences  as  many  and  wide  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  too  many  old  men  in  the  lead.  Our  politics 
are  reminiscent.  Veterans  who  got  their  education  in 
the  school  of  the  civil  war  still  general  both  of  the  voting 
armies.  Like  all  veterans,  they  are  fonder  of  fighting 
their  old  battles  over  again  than  of  seeking  new  fields  of 
conflict.  Death  will  in  time  do  its  patriotic  work,  and 
with  new  men  we  shall  have  new  questions.  While  the  old 
play  and  the  old  actors  hold  the  boards  it  would  be  folly 
to  alter  the  cast  by  giving  the  Democratic  supes  the  lead- 
ing parts,  which  the  Republican  actors  have  played  for 
so  many  consecutive  years. 


MOHAMMEDANISM  AND  THE  MAHDI. 


The  sudden  rise  to  j>ower  of  El  Mahdi,  whose  name 
was  unknown  to  the  world  outside  his  own  deserts  two 
years  ago,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  which  fanat- 
icism still  has  in  human  affairs  through  a  large  part  of  the 
world.  We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  outbursts  of 
fanatical  enthusiasm  as  belonging  to  a  past  age,  or  at  least 
as  playing  a  very  subordinate  part  in  public  affairs  in  the 
present  day,  yet  under  our  own  eyes  a  mere  ignorant  bar- 
barian has  raised  a  power  that  baffles  the  forces  of  a  great 
European  nation  provided  with  all  the  resources  of  civili- 
zation. It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  pretended  mission  of 
the  False  Prophet,  but  the  fact  remains  that  his  influence 
is  able  to  inspire  a  whole  population  with  reckless  indiffer- 
ence to  death  or  danger.  Mohammed  himself  in  his 
early  career  was  no  more  than  El  Mahdi  is.  The  civilized 
nations  of  his  time,  the  Roman  Empire  and  Persia, 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  early  raids  of  the  ignorant 
camel-drover,  who  had  preached  a  new  creed  to  the 
Bedouins  of  Arabia;  but  neither  his  ignorance  nor  the 
comparative  barbarism  of  his  followers  prevented  him 
from  sweeping  his  civilized  foes  before  him  as  completely 
as  the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan  have  done  the  army  of  Hicks 
Pasha.  Fanaticism  was  pitted  against  science  and  disci- 
pline, and  it  proved  stronger  than  either,  until  the  shep- 
herds of  Arabia  had  carried  their  conquests  from  the 
borders  of  China  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  On  a 
smaller  scale  a  similar  result  has  already  attended  the 
preaching  of  the  Mahdi  in  Africa.  The  destruction  of  the 
Egyptian  armies  that  tried  to  reduce  his  followers  to  sub- 
jection has  been  complete,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, however  little  may  be  thought  of  the  Egyptian 
soldiery,  that  for  half  a  century  at  least  their  power 
has  been  irresistible  through  Eastern  Africa.  .The 
European  discipline  introduced  by  Mehemet  Ali 
and  the  resources  of  civilization  which,  Mohammedan 
though  that  able  ruler  was,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use 
for  his  own  benefit,  gave  his  armies  an  unquestioned 
superiority  over  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Soudan.  The  con- 
quest of  Kordofan,  of  Senaar  and  the  whole  country  of 
Eastern  Africa  along  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  was 
accomplished  as  readily  by  the  Egyptian  troops  as  India 
was  overrun  by  the  English,    Neither  the  love  of  freedom 


nor  the  natural  courage  of  the  Soudanese  could  enable 
them  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  the  advance  pf 
Egypt.  The  fanaticism  excited  by  the  Mahdi  has  accom- 
plished what  no  purely  practical  motive  could  among 
those  wfld  tribes.  It  has  not  only  excited  them  to  resist- 
ance'to  their  masters,  but  it  has  given  them  an  irresistible 
sii[)eriority  in  the  field.  The  Gatling  guns  and  Henry 
rifles  of  Hicks  Pasha's  troops  have  proved  unequal  to  the 
spears  and  matchlocks  of  the  Arabs  when  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism.  The  actual  state  of  Khartoum,  which 
for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  the  center  of  western 
trade  and  civilization  on  the  up|>cr.  Nile,  recalls  some  of 
the  episodes  in  Irving 's  work,  where  he  speaks  of  the  early 
Mohammedan  conquests.  Numbers,  discipline  and  su- 
perior arms  all  are  powerless  to  defend  the  place  against 
the  attacks  of  a  small  body  of  fanatics.  In  a  recent  en- 
gagement less  than  a  hundred  Arab  horsemen  drove  two 
thousand  regular  troops  in  confusion  back  to  the  city; 
and  though  General  Gordon  declares  himself  safe  for  the 
present  under  cover  of  his  fortifications,  he  confesses  to 
no  hope  of  vanquishing  the  Mahdi  with  the  forces  at  his 
dis[)osal. 

Could  the  influence  of  the  Prophet  be  limited  to  the 
Soudan,  the  matter  would  excite  comparatively  little  in- 
terest. The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  un- 
rest, coupled  with  an  unshaken  attachment  to  Islam, 
throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  seizure  of 
Tunis  and  the  Holy  City  of  Kairwan  by  France  have 
stirred  the  fanaticism  of  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  and  a 
victory  or  two  gained  by  the  Mahdi  might  cause  him  to 
be  proclaimed  as  a  Prophet  King  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic.  With  a  far  more  limited  following  the  Algerian 
Emir  Abd-el-Kadir  kept  fifty  thousand  French  troops 
fully  employed  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  difficulty  is  not  in  vanquishing  such  an 
enemy  in  battle,  but  in  forcing  him  to  an  engagement. 
War  for  a  civilized  power  means  increased  taxation  and 
sacrifices  of  life  and  money ;  for  a  barbarian  race  like  the 
North  African  tribes  it  is  only  a  pleasurable  excitement, 
when  the  fanatic  spirit  has  been  once  aroused  among 
them.  The  French  colonization  has  proceeded  slowly 
enough  in  Algeria  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
It  would  be  utterly  arrested  by  a  general  Mohammedan 
war  in  Northern  Africa,  which  is  no  unlikely  consequence 
of  the  present  situation  of  affairs  on  the  upper  Nile. 

The  position  of  India  is  a  still  more  interesting  one  in 
the  face  of  a  successful  raising  of  the  Mahdi's  standard  in 
Africa.  The  British  government  has  been  repeatedly* 
called  on  by  the  press  to  disjatch  Indian  troops  to  Egypt, 
but  it  very  naturally  hesitates  about  taking  such  a  step. 
The  forty  millions  of  Indian  Mohammedans  have  a  much 
stronger  sympathy  with  their  co-religionists  in  Africa  than 
with  their  fellow-subjects  under  the  British  crown.  Fa- 
naticism is  contagious,  and  the  Mahdi's  creed  might  easily 
be  transplanted  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the 
Ganges.  Even  without  the  actual  presence  of  Indian 
troops  any  decided  success  on  the  part  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan champion  would  have  a  decided  effect  in  India.  The 
Mohammedan  population  in  that  peninsula  has  always 
kept  the  memory  of  its  former  empire  under  the  Mogul  rule, 
and  it  has  shown  no  inclination  to  give  anything  beyond 
a  sullen  submission  to  the  new  European  rulers  of  the 
land.  The  massacre  of  the  British  embassy  in  Cabul  tour 
years  ago  is  an  instance  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the 
Indian  Mohammedans  toward  their  European  masters, 
and  it  is  one  which  might  readily  be  fanned  into  a  flame  of 
revolt.  Already  the  British  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  has  been 
busily  employed  in  preventing  the  transit  of  native  barks 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  the  emissaries  of  the 
Mahdi  are  said  to  be  actively  proselyting  in  Arabia,  and 
it  is  feared  that  Mecca  may  fall  under  the  influence  of  the 
new  movement.  A  few  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  concili- 
ating English  sup|>ort  for  Turkey  in  the  struggle  with 
Russia,  the  leading  Mohammedan  doctors  at  Mecca  pro- 
nounced that  India  under  the  English  rule  was  a  land  of 
peace — that  is  to  say,  a  land  where  the  true  Moslem 
might  accept  the  existing  order  of  things  with  a  safe  con- 
science. The  propagation  of  Mohammedanism  by  arms  is 
in  theory  the  duty  of  all  true  Mohammedans,  and  it  needs 
little  to  convert  the  theory  into  actual  practice.  The 
Sultan  has  at  present  no  special  motive  for  conciliating 
England,  and  the  Mecca  doctors  will  probably  be  left  free 
to  rescind  their  favorable  judgment  on  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  India  should  the  question  again  be  submitted 
to  their  consideration.  Naturally  enough,  Mr.  Gladstone 
fights  shy  of  connecting  any  more  closely  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  India  while  the  fate  of  the  Mahdi  is  still 
undecided.  Whatever  way  it  is  regarded,  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Africa  shows  that  fanaticism  is  still  a  living 
force  in  the  world,  and  has  no  small  influence  on  the 
politics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN' 


0 


MR.  STOW  MUST  GO. 

It-  is  pretty  evident  that  the  relations  between  Mr. 
Stow  and  his  employers  are  strained.  When  Mr.  Pixley 
dares  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  Mr.  Stow  and  to  object 
to  his  political  management,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Mr.  Crocker  is  not  pleased  w  ith  him.  It  has  been 
Mr.  Stow's  misfortune  to  bungle  in  his  dangerous  work. 
Since  his  correspondence  with  Delegate  Leake  has  found 
its  way  into  print,  what  assurance  is  there  that  more  of 
his  tracks  may  not  be  uncovered?  And  in  such  case 
would  not  San  Quentin  loom  in  frightful  nearness  to  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets?  Mr.  Stow  can- 
not be  discharged  out  of  hand.  He  knows  too  much.  It 
is  true  that  he  could  not  put  Mr.  Crocker  in  stripes 
without  putting  on  prison  clothes  himself,  but  Samson 
was  not  the  only  man  who  has  been  willing  to  die  him- 
self for  the  pleasure  of  burying  his  enemies  with  him. 
Conscious  of  his  power  for  harm,  Mr.  Stow  has  waxed 
independent,  and  has  pulled  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for, 
himself  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Crocker.  His  employers  know- 
that  Mr.  Stow  played  them  false  in  the  New  Constitu- 
tion fight.  They  wanted  the  Constitution  defeated,  and 
Mr.  Stow  took  their  money  to  accomplish  that  end,  but 
he  did  not  use  it  as  directed.  On  the  contrary,  he  did 
what  he  could — which  was  a  good  deal — to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  New  Constitution.  He  wanted  to  make 
work  for  himself,  and  did.  Bnt  mere  railroad  work  does 
not  offer  a  field  wide  enough  for  Mr.  Stow's  ambition. 
Electing  or  buying  up  legislators  and  Railroad  Commis- 
sions is  simple  and  easy  work,  and  to  exercise  his 
talents  he  has  gone  into  general  political  manage- 
ment. The  position  at  which  he  aims  is  the 
peculiar  one  of  "  boss "  of  both  political  parties 
in  this  state.  This  able  non-partisan  has  so  well  suc- 
ceeded that  his  dictation  is  openly  acknowledged  by  the 
Republican  party.  Senator  Miller  is  not  ashamed  to  be 
under  his  orders,  and  through  the  Senator  Mr.  Stow  con- 
trols the  Federal  patronage  of  the  state.  Mr.  Stow's  rule 
as  a  Democratic  boss  is  not  so  unquestioned,  but  it  is  as 
real.  Where  he  cannot  command  he  buys.  In  the  con- 
ventions of  both  parties^he  is  the  controlling  mind. 
This  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  his  employers,  and  no 
doubt  would  be  but  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated. 
For  a  servant  Mr.  Stow  has  grown  too  great,  and 
Mr.  Crocker  fears  him,  even  as  in  feudal  times  the 
king  feared  his  mighty  barons.  Plenitude  of  power  has 
made  this  potent  vassal  haughty  and  stiff-necked,  and 
therefore  restive  under  orders.  It  has  also,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  made  him  neglect  due  caution  in  concealing 
the  proofs  of  his  felonious  labor  in  the  interest  of  his 
masters  and  himself. 

We  believe  that  it  has  been  decided  in  the  councils  of 
the  Central  Pacific  to  break  Mr.  Stow  down.  The  attack 
is  to  come  from  the  outside,  and  it  is  to  be  upon  his  polit- 
ical trenches.  Mr.  Pixley — than  whom  we  are  bound  to 
say  the  monopoly  has  not  a  .more  faithful  and  trusted 
dependent — has  been  put  forward  to  fire  the  first  shot.  It 
is  the  signal  to  the  monopoly's  journalistic  gunners  every- 
where, and  soon  we  shall  see  the  shells  hurtling  through 
the  air  from  all  directions  and  dropping  into  Mr.  Stow's 
office.  The  battle-shout  will  be  that  the  war  upon  him 
is  in  his  capacity  as  a  politician,  and  not  at  all  upon  Mr. 
Stow  as  an  employe  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Mr.  Crock- 
er's part  will  be  to  stand  at  the  windows  of  the  brick 
building  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets 
and  wring  his  hands  in  assumed  grief  at  this  spectacle  of 
fratricidal  strife. 

Though  Mr.  Stow  may  not  thank  us,  we  earnestly 
advise  him  to  communicate  with  Mr.  William  B.  Carr,  and 
ask  if  there  is  any  eligible  farming  land  yet  remaining 
open  to  purchase  in  Kern  county. 


A  WRECKED  PARTY. 

The  untutored  savage  who  danced  out,  tomahawk  in 
hand,  before  the  first  locomotive  that  he  beheld  invading 
his  native  plains,  was  not  worse  used  up  by  the  encounter 
than  the  Democratic  party  of  this  state  has  been  by  its 
battle  with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  It  is 
not  two  years  since  the  party  was  given  com  plete  control  of 
the  state  government  on  its  promise  to  bring  the  corpora- 
tion under  control.  Result: 

A  Democratic  Railroad  Commission  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

A  Legislature  overwhelmingly  Democratic  in  both 
branches,  called  in  extra  session  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  regulating  the  railroad,  adjourning  after  a  seven-weeks' 
sitting,  without  passing  a  bill  or  submitting  a  constitu-. 
tional  amendment. 

This  result,  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  did  not  in- 


volve outrageous  wrong  to  the  public,  has  been  reached 
by  bribery.  The  weight  of  the  Central  Pacific's  sack  has 
broken  down  the  Democratic  platform. 

What  is  the  Democratic  party  going  to  do?  LTpon 
what  ground  can  it  ask  the  people  to  retain  it  in  power? 
Some  of  its  organs  tell  us  that  at  all  events  it  is  no  worse 
than  the  Republican  party.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a 
valid  plea  in  mitigation  of  punishment.  As  well  might 
an  agent  who  has  embezzled  his  principal's  money  ask  to 
be  let  off  on  the  ground  that  the  agent  who  preceded  him 
was  also  a  rogue.  If  the  Republicans  are  given  the  offices 
this  fall  it  will  not  be  because  the  people  approve  of 
them,  but  because  they  desire  to  wreak  retribution  upon 
the  Democracy.  Nobody  would  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  deposition  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Not  only  have  the  Democrats  fallen  down  miserably 
before  the  golden  calf  of  which  W.  W.  Stow  is  the  high 
priest,  but  they  are  quarreling  like  a  pack  of  dogs  sei/.ed 
by  the  rabies.  More  than  half  the  Democratic  newspa- 
pers of  the  state  are  railroad  organs.  The  majority  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  are  likewise  tools  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  this  city  the  party  is  broken  into  rival  factions 
which  hate  one  another  much  more  fiercely  than  they  do 
the  common  Republican  enemy.  The  din  of  their  shin- 
dies wearies  the  public  ear,  and  -all  alike  are  laying  up 
contempt  and  disgust  for  the  party.  It  is  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  demoralization. 

The  Republicans  stand  by,  watching  with  expectant 
appetite  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Democratic  pig,  knowing 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  pork  must  come  to  them, 
however  undeserving  they  may  be. 


LIGHT  FOR  A  RELIGIOUS  CONTEMPORARY. 


One  of  the  religious  weeklies  complains  that  the  Call 
on  a  recent  Monday  gave  more  than  a  column  to  a  rat- 
killing  and  a  dog-fight,  and  but  a  quarter  of  a  column  to 
the  sermons  of  the  preceding  Sabbath.  Our  religious 
contemporary  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  press  makes  a 
mistake  in  catering  so  much  to  the  tastes  of  the  depraved, 
and  so  little  to  those  of  the  virtuous.  It  believes  that 
newspapers  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  be  decent. 
Herein  is  our  religious  contemporary  grievously  mistaken. 
There  are  ten  hundred  people  who  like  to  read  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  dog-fight  to  one  who  enjoys  the  perusal  of  a 
sermon.  For  the  one  virtuous  and  intelligent  citizen  who 
takes  pleasure  in  reading  what  a  clergyman  has  to  say  on 
the  great  subject  of  the  soul's  salvation,  there  are  five 
thousand  who  revel  in  the  report  of  a  divorce  trial.  The 
men  who  manage  the  secular  press  know  this.  They 
understand  what  is  profitable  far  better  than  our  religious 
contemporary  can  tell  them.  The  publisher  regards  it  as 
his  proper  business  to  give  the  people  in  return  for  their 
money  the  sort  of  reading  that  they  take  most  pleasure  in. 
Hence  the  paucity  of  sermons  and  the  plethora  of  dog- 
fights, man-fights,  crime  and  scandal  in  the  columns  of 
our  esteemed  contemporaries. 

The  late  Charles  De  Young  had  journalistic  genius. 
He  could  not  write  himself,  but  he  knew  what  ought  to 
be  written  to  make  a  paper  sell.  He  understood  human 
'nature  thoroughly,  and  haturnedthat  knowledge  into  coin. 
He  knew  that  however  earnestly  men  and  women  may  pro- 
test that  their  taste  is  for  pure  literature,  however  indignantly 
they  may  inveigh  against  the  printing  of  immoral  matter, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  can  resist  the  perusal  of 
the  unclean  when  it  is  dished  up  for  them  with  the  sly 
humor  that  literary  skill  can  impart.  So  Mr.  De 
Young  gave  his  remarkable  energy  to  gathering  around 
him  a  staff  of  bright  young  men  with  no  more  moral 
sense  than  he  had,  and  he  turned  them  loose  upon  this 
community  to  drag  family  skeletons  from  their  closets, 
tear  bandages  from  wounds,  and  to  lift  the  roofs  off 
houses  and  describe  the  interiors.  The  scandal-reeking, 
God-and-decency-defying  Chronicle  immediately  sprang 
into  a  large  circulation,  and  was  a  success  from  the  first. 
Everybody  condemned  it,  but  everybody  bought  it  and 
read  it.  The  Chronicle  strove  to  give  the  public  an 
assassinated  character  for  breakfast  every  morning,  and 
the  public  showed  its  gratitude  by  penning  its  money  into 
the  Chronicle  s  till. 

Our  religious  contemporary  must  confess  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  Chronicle  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  journalistic  success  won  by  acting  on 
the  theory  that  the  public,  no  matter  how  strenuous  its 
pretense  to  the  contrary,  is  fond  of  dirt.  The  New  York 
Herald,  the  Boston  paper,  of  the  same  name,  the  Chicago 
Times,  and  numerous  other  journals  of  national  circula- 
tion, made  their  way  by  the  same  means  as  the  Chronicle 
did.  Like  it,  as  they  grew  in  years  and  wealth  they  be- 
came more  quiet  and  decent,  and  some  of  them  are  now 
models  of  propriety,  though  still  in  the  hands  of  the  same 


w  icked  owners.  The  enormous  sales  of  such  papers  as 
the  Police  Gazelle  show  what  a  vigorous  appetite  for 
coarse  filth  the  public  has.  The  equally  great  - 
of  such  papers  as  the  New  York  I  lakh  and 
Fireside  Companion  prove  how  widespread  is  tiu 
brainless  liking  for  inane  and  impossible  fiction. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  sufficient  in- 
tellect to  appreciate  good  literature  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  empty-minded  herd  whose  moral 
sense  feels  no  shock  at  "  Sarah  Harnum,"  and  who  laugh 
boisterously  over  the  dismal  humor  of  the  "  Spoo|>en- 
dyke  Pa)>ers"  and  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy;  "  of  which  last, 
we  are  told,  more  copies  have  been  sold  than  of  any  book 
that  has  come  from  the  press  in  many  years. 

Our  religious  contemporary  is  wrong  to  quarrel  w  ith  the 
daily  .newspapers  for  giving  plenty  of  space  to  dog-fights, 
rat-killings,  scandal  and  crime.  If  they  refused  to  do  it 
they  would  have  to  retire  from  business.  And  we  should 
like  to  ask  our  religious  contemporary  how  it  is  that  the 
state  of  public  morals  and  taste  is  so  low  when  the  world 
has  had  for  so  long  the  priceless  boons  of  an  untiring 
pulpit  and  an  enlightened  religious  press?  Since  with 
these  inestimable  advantages  the  world  continues  coarse 
of  mind  and  sinful  of  habit,  what  reply  shall  we  make  to 
that  truculent  infidel,  Colonel  Ingersoll,  when  he  insists 
that  the  gospel,  having  had  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years  in  which  to  show  what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of 
making  mankind  better,  should  be  retired  as  a  failure? 


For  a  week  or  two  past  the  Examincrhns  been  solemnly 
giving  warning  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  afoot  to  capture 
the  Democratic  State  Convention  and  use  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Our  es- 
teemed Democratic  conteni[>orary,  if  it  really  fears  such 
a  calamity,  is  taking  the  wrong  means  to  avert  it.  The 
proper  course  would  be  for  the  editor  of  the  Examiner  to 
call  on  Mr.  Crocker  and  ask  him  as  a  special  favor  not  to 
capture  the  convention.  If  Mr.  Crocker  wants  it  he  cer- 
tainly can  get  it.  But  why  he  should  want  it  is  a  puzzle. 
He  has  already  taken  possession  of  about  everything 
which  the  Democratic  party  of  this  state  owned  that  was 
worth  owning.  He  has  drawn  his  pen  across  the  brave 
anti-monopoly  platform  which  it  adopted  at  San  Jose; 
he  has  bought  for  his  own  use  as  many  of  its  Railroad 
Commissioners  and  legislators  as  he  has  had  need  for, 
and  fully  half  of  the  Democratic  newspapers  in  the  state 
are  counted  among  his  assets.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  think  it  probable  that  Mr.  Crocker  feels  in  pretty 
good  humor,  and  would  be  likely  to  grant  any  small  favor 
to  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  if  that  powerful  intellect 
should  make  personal  application  to  him,  with  due 
humility.  But  of  what  value  would  the  State  Convention 
be  to  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  it  Mr.  Crocker  should 
give  it  to  him?  To  our  mind  it  would  have  been  far  more 
appropriate  if  the  editor  of  our  distressed  conteni|>orary 
had  called  upon  Mr.  Crocker  a  month  ago  and  tearfully- 
besought  him  to  give  the  Democratic  party  Christian 
burial,  instead  of  keeping  its  corpse  lying  in  state  at 
Sacramento,  as  he  indecently  did  for  several  weeks. 


The  New  York  Xation  and  Harper's  Weekly  arc  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Blaine  shall  not  get  the  Republican  nom- 
ination if  they  can  help  it.  Their  assaults  upon  him  for 
his  connection  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Arkansas  Rail- 
road have  drawn  out  a  spirited  response  in  his  defense 
from  Representative  William  Walter  Phelps;  but  they 
refuse  to  be  convinced,  and  tell  Mr.  Phelps  that  they 
still  believe  Mr.  lilaine  used  his  official  position  to 
advance  his  private  interests.  The  worst  that  these  two 
Republican  journals  can  say  of  Mr.  Blaine  does  not  ap- 
proach in  definiteness  and  gravity  the  charges  of  similar 
kind  that  were  made  against  Mr.  Garfield;  but  both 
Harper's  Weekly  and  the  Nation  were  among  the  warm 
supporters  of  the  latter.  There  is  room  for  the  suspicion, 
therefore,  that  personal  dislike  of  Mr.  Blaine  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  hot  and  inconsistent  war  which  these 
eminently  respectable  pa|>crs  are  carrying  on  against  him. 


The  National  Convention  of  the  "  Anti-Monopolist 
Party  "  met  in  Chicago  the  other  day,  and  the  telegraph 
flashed  the  information  that  Mrs.  Marion  Todd  addressed 
the  assemblage.  We  don't  know  Mrs.  Todd,  but  we  do 
know  that  any  convention  which  has  petticoated  dele- 
gates assures  itself  the  pleasure  of  being  regarded  as  a 
collection  of  cranks.  This  is  doubtless  unjust,  but  it  is 
true.   

"  Pure  English  "  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  two  local 
writers,  Krcd  H.  Hackett  and  Ernest  A.  Girvin.  It  is  a 
valuable  handbook  for  those  who  desire  to  attain  to  ac- 
curacy in  shaking  and  writing  the  English  language. 
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LONG  AGO. 


I  sit  beside  the  singing  fire, 

Watch  the  weird  faces  in  its  glow! 
All  through  the  night  I  should  not  tire — 

Rut  they  have  faded,  long  ago. 

Ah— dust  to  dust ! — the  last  repose — 

Ashes  to  ashes! — well  1  know 
How  surely  this  hath  been  with  those, 

Those  whom  I  loved,  so  long  ago. 

How  surely  this  with  me  will  be! 

Krom  every  petty  joy  and  woe, 
From  fancied  slight,  from  jealousy 

Made  free  and  safe — ah,  long  ago. 

And  yet  may  some  things  with  us  stay — 

As  on  the  waters  lilies  blow 
In  white  and  green— just  as  they  lay, 

Jn  white  and  green,  so  long  ago. 

'Tis  pleasant  now  to  think  "  Perhaps 
In  memory's  light  one's  face  may  glow;  " 
"Out  upon  Time!  "—for  all  things  lapse 
In  that  sad,  dreary  long  ago. 

But  when  I'm  dead,  don't  thou  forget — 

Thou  whom  I  used  to  treasure  so; 
Vet  may  one  tear  thine  eyelid  wet, 

Because  I  loved  thee— long  ago!   — Temple  Bar. 


AX  ACTORS'  BOARDING-HOUSE. 


BY  G.  A.  KANE. 

It  was  in  the  forties  that  I  resided  in  Baltimore.  I 
lodged  in  an  actors'  boarding-house.  The  hostess  was  a 
good-natured,  gray-eyed  old  lady.  The  house  did  not 
have  all  the  modern  improvements,  but  it  was  a  comfort- 
able, if  not  a  luxurious  home.  We  were  a  happy  com- 
pany. Many  have  made  their  mark  ;  some  are  dead  and 
forgotten,  others  are  alive  and  will  be  remembered. 

The  old  lady  had  two  boys,  Mike  and  Matt.  Matt  was 
a  "  basket-boy."  That  is,  he  carried  a  champagne 
basket,  with  the  actors'  dresses  in  it,  to  and  from  the 
theater. 

In  the  cosy  rooms  of  the  "  Hotel  O'Brien  "  we  would 
si  t  and  listen  to  the  elder  Booth,  who  often  gave  us  a  call. 
Glass  in  hand,  he  would  read  for  us  our  parts  as  only  he 
could  read  them.  His  son  Ted  (Edwin  Booth)  would 
come  with  the  old  man  and  wait  to  see  him  home,  for 
fear  he  would  drink  potations  pottle  deep.  Never  shall  I 
forget  Booth's  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  it  was  one  of 
the  most  intense  pieces  of  elocution  I  ever  heard.  The 
young  actors  would  look  and  listen,  watch  every  move- 
ment, gesture  and  tone  of  his  voice.  After  a  fine  bit  of 
pathos  the  old  man  would  take  a  pull  at  the  beer — for  we 
could  not  afford  anything  better.  Ted  was  his  constant 
companion.  He  used  to  dress  him  and  bring  his  brandy 
and  water  and  play  small  parts,  such  as  Catesby,  Wilford 
and  Malcolm.  Little  did  we  then  suppose  he  would  ever 
become  the  great  actor  he  is  now,  getting  his  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  night  and  his  palace  sleeping-car.  The 
elder  Booth  would  have  been  very  glad  to  receive  for  a 
week's  services  the  same  sum  of  money  his  son  now  gets 
for  one  night's  performance,  to  say  nothing  about  travel- 
ing expenses,  food  and  bed. 

Joe  Jefferson  was  one  of  our  party.  He  was  a  very 
careful  actor,  always  making  the  most  of  a  point.  Joe  in 
those  days  was  our  second  low-comedy  man,  and  was 
helping  his  father  to  paint  scenes,  in  both  of  which  labors 
he  did  not  get  more  than  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  He 
makes  more  now.  Joe  to-day  is  very  wealthy.  He  gave 
his  daughter  (who  married  Farjeon,  the  writer)  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  as  a  wedding-gift.  He  has  a  para- 
dise of  a  home  ten  miles  from  New  Iberia,  Louisiana, 
with  over  one  thousand  arpents  of  land  under  cultivation. 
It  is  a  perfect  elysium.  Fruits  and  flowers  of  every  de- 
scription are  there  in  abundance,  and  the  greatest  variety 
of  fish  swarm  the  lake  adjoining  the  plantation.  He  owns 
the  finest  imported  pointers  and  setters  I  ever  saw.  His 
table  is  sumptuous,  and  his  wines  are  of  the  best.  His 
son  Charles  resides  upon  the  place,  and  there  Jefferson 
passes  much  of  his  time  when  not  acting.  He  has  two 
lovely  grandchildren,  of  whom  he  is  very  fond. 

Joe  left  Baltimore  and  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Bur- 
ton, and  then  went  the  rounds  of  nearly  all  the  theaters 
in  the  country.  At  length  he  got  to  New  York,  where, 
with  Miss  Laura  Keene,  he  became  prominent  in  the  part 
of  Asa  Trenchard.  In  1861,  Joe,  thinking  he  had  con- 
sumption, or  that  he  was  predisposed  to  that  disease, 
came  to  San  Francisco.  After  playing  a  series  of  success- 
ful engagements  in  the  Golden  State  he  sailed  for  Mel- 
bourne. This  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life.  There 
he  became  manager  of  a  theater.  Barry  Sullivan  was  his 
leading  man,  and  Dominick  Murray  was  his  low  comedian. 
Joe  became  a  great  favorite.  He  and  his  company  traveled 
from  town  to  town  through  the  continent  of  Australia. 
His  Bob  Brierly  in  "The  Ticket-of-I  .eave-Man  "  was 
a  remarkable  success— in  fact  he  created  a  profound  im- 
pression in  this  character ;  but  he  came  very  near  having 
a  riot  on  the  first  night  of  its  production,  as  the  people 
thought  that  the  subject  of  the  drama  was  a  reflection 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world.  They 
came  to  hiss,  but  remained  to  applaud.  The  drama  ran 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  it  grew  stale,  and  something 
new  had  to  be  put  up.  What  was  to  be  done?  "  I  will 
try  '  Rip  Van  Winkle '  for  a  week,"  said  Joe  to  his  com- 
pany. It  was  played  for  a  week — and  a  great  many  of 
them,  for  it  had  a  run  of  four  months. 


Joe  afterward  went  to  England.  There  he  met  ]ohn 
E.Owens,  who  had  been  acting  "Solon  Shingle."  It 
was  a  failure.  Owens  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  fine  actor, 
but  the  piece  did  not  suit  the  public.  John  was  disgusted, 
and  asked  Jefferson  to  fill  out  his  time.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  Owens  went  over  to  Paris  on  a  pleasure  trip. 

Joe  then  set  Boucicault  at  work  to  re-write  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  as  at  that  time  anything  with  Dion's  name  to  it 
was  a  certainty  in  the  way  of  a  palpable  hit  in  the  dra- 
matic line.  The  Catskill  hero  was  produced,  and  proved 
a  wonderful  success.  It  has  been  acted  by  Jefferson  for 
twenty  years,  and  holds  the  stage  to-day.  It  has  made 
Joe's  fortune. 

John  E.  Owens  was  one  of  our  boarders.  John  began 
his  theatrical  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  with  Wm. 
E.  Burton.  Having  a  fine  eye  and  a  good  figure,  he  put 
in  an  appearance  in  a  tragic  part,  but  made  it  so  funny 
that  Burton  told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  line; 
so  he  went  into  comedy  and.  has  remained  there  ever 
since.  John  has  been  a  successful  manager  as  well  as  an 
actor,  but  he  is  getting  a  little  old  and  has  again  gone  into 
the  stock.  I  think  John's  best  part  is  Caleb  Plummer. 
Owens  would  have  been  a  great  actor  had  he  relied  upon 
his  own  talents,  but  he  did  not.  He  copied  others.  He 
never  created  a  character.  "  He  that  follows  a  master 
never  gets  before  him."  Owens  made  a  fortune — made 
it  by  acting;  lost  it  by  speculation. 

Charley  Burke  was  one  of  us.  He  was  a  fine  mimic ; 
had  a  merry  eye,  a  sweet  voice  and  was  a  superb  dancer. 
Burke  was  Joe  Jefferson's  half-brother.  Jefferson  reaped 
what  Burke  sowed,  for  it  was  Burke  who  created  the 
character  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  Jefferson  plays  it  now. 
The  lines  "  And  are  we  so  soon  forgot  when  we  are 
gone?"  belong  to  Burke,  and  not  to  Boucicault.  I  ad- 
mit that  Jefferson  embellished  and  perfected  the 
part,  but  to  Burke  belongs  the  merit  of  originality. 
Burke  came  out  to  California  in  early  days,  and 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a  fine  reputation ;  but 
dissipated  habits  soon  ended  his  career.  He  died  in 
New  York.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  gave  Joe  his  play, 
and  begged  him  not  to  drink  or  gamble,  and  told  him  to 
play  "  Rip  "  and  some  good  would  come  out  of  it  for 
him.  Burke  was  also  famous  for  his  first  acting  Caleb 
Plummer  and  Solon  Shingle,  and  it  is  a' patent  fact  that 
Owens  formed  his  style  upon  Burke's  ideas.  Poor 
Charley!  He  was  born  too  soon.  What  money  and  rep- 
utation would  he  not  have  made  if  he  had  lived  in  these 
days,  when  actors  wear  the  best  of  clothes,  board  in  first- 
class  hotels,  drink  champagne,  smoke  twonty-five-cent 
cigars,  wear  mustaches,  sport  kid  gloves,  twirl  gold-headed 
canes,  have  their  pictures  hung  up  in  store  windows  and 
are  interviewed  by  reporters?  Yes,  Charley  was  born  too 
soon. 

John  E.  Macdonough  was  also  an  inmate  of  our  actors' 
home.  John  was  a  crude  actor — rough,  and  far  from  be- 
ing refined;  but  he  was  a  sober  man  and  always  sure  of 
his  lines.  John  rose  to  leading  parts.  He  also  came  out 
to  California  in  his  early  life.  John  made  money.  He 
went  into  starring  with  sensational  pieces.  When  Lotta 
went  east  he  engaged  her  to  appear  as  Tartarine  in  the 
"  Devil's  Daughter."  Now  Lotta  had  never  appeared  on 
the  legitimate  stage  till  John  put  her  before  the  public  in 
a  proper  manner.  She  had  been  in  San  Francisco  under 
the  management  of  E.  G.  Bert,  but  had  never  appeared 
only  in  variety  shows  till  John  made  her  "a  card"  in  a 
regular  theater.  He  gave  her  forty  dollars  a  week.  She 
proved  a  success,  and  the  public  took  to  her.  Her  father 
saw  this,  and  demanded  a  raise  of  salary.  John  stood  the 
raise,  but  the  old  fellow  kept  on  raising  till  Macdonough 
was  forced  to  lay  down  his  hand.  John  continued  in  the 
management  of  several  dramas  till  a  year  or  so  ago,  when 
he  died  in  Philadelphia,  just  as  he  had  a  competence. 

But  of  all  of  our  companions,  the  bright  particular 
genius  was  Harry  Perry.  He  was  the  Crichton  of  the 
stage.  In  versatility  he  had  but  one  equal,  and  that  was 
E.  L.  Davenport.  Perry  was  a  great  favorite  as  an  actor 
from  New  York  to  the  Crescent  City;  but  he  became  so 
dissipated  in  his  habits  that  the  managers  East  could  not 
depend  upon  him.  Being  offered  an  engagement  in  San 
Francisco  he  came  here  with  Tom  Maguire,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  Othello,  February  10,  i860. 
He  became  a  great  favorite.  For  a  time  he  attended  to 
his  business;  but  he  soon  fell  into  his  old  habits,  and 
passed,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  into  an  untimely  grave, 
January  22,  1862. 

Josh  Silsbee  was  one  of  our  mess.  He  was  a  fine  per- 
sonator  of  Yankee  characters.  He  was  not  unlike 
Hackett  in  the  same  line.  Josh  was  fat,  good-natured 
and  lazy — so  much  so  that  he  neglected  to  study  the  words 
of  Asa  Trenchard  in  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  a  part 
Tom  Taylor  wrote  for  him.  Buckstone  got  tired  waiting 
for  Josh  to  play  the  part,  and  was  obliged  to  play  it  him- 
self. Returning  from  England,  Silsbee  came  to  Califor- 
nia and  won  golden  opinions,  and  coin  as  well.  Silsbee 
died  here,  and  his  remains  lie  in  the  Masonic  cemetery. 

There  was  a  youngster  who  was  a  boarder;  he  was  a 
comedy  man.  His  name  was  Sleeper.  He  is  now  called 
John  S.  Clark.  He  married  old  Booth's  daughter. 
There  was  a  show  running  in  Pratt  street ;  it  was  a  min- 
strel one.  John  S.  Clark  was  on  the  tambourine  end; 
Edwin  Booth  was  the  bones.  He  also  played  the  banjo, 
and  was  ajgood  performer.    The  price  of  admission  was 


twelve  and  a  half  cents,  children  half  price.  But 
Sleeper  rose  in  the  profession.  We  did  not  think  him  a 
comedian  but  a  buffoon.  The  public  of  London  think 
otherwise,  for  he  is  an  established  favorite  actor  there, 
and  is  the  prosperous  manager  of  one  of  the  leading  thea- 
ters. 

One  of  our  boarders  was  a  fine  Scotch-dialect  actor. 
His  name  was  Peter  Cunningham.  I  have  never  seen 
his  equal  in  Bailie  Nichol  Jarvie.  But  Peter  was  fond  of 
too  much  hot  Scotch  whisky;  it  settled  him.  His  di- 
vorced wife  married  Charles  Pope,  now  manager  of  Pope's 
theater,  St.  Louis.  Peter  went  out  to  Melbourne  and 
died. 

Then  there  was  another  genius— I  mean  Joe  Nagle. 
He  was  a  fine  sketcher  with  crayon  or  a  bit  of  burnt  cork, 
as  the  walls  of  the  dressing-rooms  could  testify.  He  was 
our  walking  gentleman,  but  became  an  excellent  leading 
man.  Had  he  been  a  sober  man  he  would  have  made 
Edwin  Booth  look  to  his  trumps;  but  he  abused  the  gifts 
that  God  gave  him,  and  his  name  is  now  seldom  men- 
tioned by  the  profession.  Owing  to  his  unreliability  he 
cannot  get  an  engagement,  and  is  employed  in  painting 
signs  in  his  native  city,  Philadelphia. 

My  dear  friend  Dolly  Davenport  was  of  our  mess. 
Dolly  was  a  salesman  in  a  jewelry  store  on  Market  street, 
but  falling  in  love  with  an  actress  by  the  name  of  Caro- 
line Nickenson,  he  went  on  the  stage  at  a  salary  of  five 
dollars  a  week.  He  rose  to  a  good  position,  and  was 
much  liked  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  His  real  name 
was  Augustus  Davennort  Hoyt.  Dolly  left  the  stage  a 
few  years  after  he  went  to.it  and  studied  law  with  Daniel 
Sickles  (who  killed  Barton  Key),  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  York ;  but  the  old  fever  came  back  and  he 
again  smelled  the  lamps.  Dolly  loved  not  wisely  but  too 
well  the  most  beautiful  actress  of  her  day,  Lizzie  Weston. 
She  led  him  a  dog's  life.  She  got  him  into  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  He  had  a  fight  with  George  Cristy,  quarreled 
with  Edwin  Forrest,  and  horsewhipped  Charles  Mathews 
on  her  account.  He  got  divorced  from  her.  She  after- 
ward married  a  celebrated  English  comedian,  and  is  now 
liv  ing  in  London.  Dolly  married  a  second  wife,  Frankie 
McClellan.  He  could  appear  in  many  characters  with- 
out offense,  but  could  not  be  said  to  be  excellent  in  any 
part.  He  played  the  violin,  and  was  the  life  of  a  social 
party.  He  always  lived  up  to  his  income  and  over  it. 
He  would  have  paid  his  debts  if  he  had  known  where  to 
borrow  the  money  to  do  it  with.  He  lived  well,  worked 
hard  and  died  poor. 

In  about  1842  or  1843  there  came  to  the  boarding-house 
a  lady  by  the  name  of  Hildreth.  She  was  a  fair  actress 
and  a  very  lovely  woman.  She  had  an  agent — most  stars 
have.  He  was  a  peculiar  looking  man,  very  much  cross- 
eyed. He  did  not  hit  where  he  looked.  The  actors 
called  him  "  The  Ogre."  His  memory  will  be  embalmed 
in  New  Orleans  by  such  names  as  "  Beast "  and 
"  Spoons."  I  mean  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  as  that  was  the 
man.    He  afterward  married  Miss  Hildreth. 

Another  singular-looking  person  used  to  call  and  read 
his  poetry  to  us.  It  was  the  author  of  "  The  Raven  " — 
Edgar  Allen  Poe.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  on  the 
stage.  The  elder  Booth  was  a  great  admirer  of  him  and 
his  verses,  and  they  often  got  very  drunk  together. 

John  K.  Mortimer  was  with  us.  He  was  an  elegant 
light  comedian,  very  like  Charley  Thome,  Jr.,  in  style. 
But  Mortimer — or  King,  as  that  was  his  real  name— took 
to  drink  in  after  years.  He  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  was 
a  great  favorite  and  made  a  fine  reputation.  He  then 
played  in  New  York,  made  a  great  part  of  Badger,  and 
knocked  out  Lester  Wallack  in  the  same  character.  But 
John  was  fond  of  strong  drink,  and  was  an  inveterate 
gamester.  He  went  from  bad  to  worse,  till  Tom  Ma- 
guire found  him  quite  used  up  in  Chicago.  Tom  dressed 
him  up  and  paid  his  fare  to  Frisco.  Here  he  made 
troops  of  friends.  No  actor  was  more  admired  till  he 
fell  again  into  his  former  habits.  Drink,  late  hours  and  a 
mania  for  faro  caused  him  to  meet  an  early  and  misera- 
ble death. 

Mrs.  Russell  was  our  leading  lady.  She  had  a  fine 
figure,  a  luxurious  head  of  hair,  a  magnetic  eye,  and  good 
teeth,  which  she  never  forgot  to  show.  She  was  not  in 
affluent  circumstances,  for  I  well  remember  often  seeing 
her  wash  her  hose  for  the  night's  use  and  dry  them  by  the 
grate  fire.  She  left  us  for  Philadelphia,  and  atterward 
went  to  New  York  with  Burton,  and  finally  went  to  Wal- 
lack's,  where  the  elder  one  of  that  name  educated  her  to 
a  fine  standard.  She  married  John  Hoey,  the  express- 
man. She  retired  from  the  stage,  and  now  lives  in  a 
brown-stone  front  in  New  York,  and  in  the  summer  has 
her  cottage  by  the  sea  at  Long  Branch.  She  has  her  dog- 
cart, her  phaeton,  her  Irish  jaunting-car,  and  gives  elegant 
dinners  to  the  elite.  General  Grant  is  a  constant  visitor 
at  her  villa.    Such  is  life. 

Hattie  Bernard  was  our  "singing  chambermaid,"  or 
soubrette,  as  they  call  them  nowadays.  She  was  a  pretty 
girl  then.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  playing  the 
nurse  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  All  that  is  bright  must 
fade.    I  have  faded  myself. 

Theodore  Hamilton  was  our  call-boy,  but  he  became 
a  fine  leading  actor  and  business  manager.  He  has  held 
responsible  positions  as  an  agent  and  actor,  from  New 
York  to  Melbourne. 

Barney  Williams  was  also  one  of  our  number.    He  be- 
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gan  his  show  life  as  a  negro  minstrel.  His  real  name  was 
Bernard  O'Flaherty.  When  a  boy  I  knew  him ;  he  then 
set  up  pins  for  a  livelihood  in  a  tenpin-alley.  He  died 
worth  over  half  a  million.  "  One  man  in  his  time  plays 
many  parts." 

Frank  Chanfrau  had  just  about  this  time  laid  down  his 
rip-saw  and  gimlets,  for  he  had  been  a  stage-carpenter. 
He  was  doing  small  parts  when  by  a  lucky  chance  Ben 
Baker  wrote  a  sketch  called  "A  Glance  at  New  York." 
Frank  played  Mose,  a  fire-jakey.  It  made  his  fortune. 
Chanfrau  married  Henrietta  Baker.  He  is  in  possession 
of  money  and  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  and  does  not  shove  the  jack-plane  any  more. 

Joe  Sefton  was  with  us,  too.  Joe  was  a  good  story- 
teller, liked  a  joke,  when  it  was  not  against  himself,  wasa 
very  useful  man,  and  was  very  fond  of  guying  his  brother 
actors.  He  never  made  much  of  a  success  as  an  actor, 
but  did  very  well  as  a  manager.  He  died  very  suddenly 
a  few  years  ago  in  Milwaukee.  We  could  have  better 
spared  a  better  actor. 

Then  there  was  poor  Bill  Ward— then  the  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mold  of  form,  the  pride  of  the  profession 
and  the  admired  of  the  ladies.  I  met  him  five  years  ago 
in  St.  Louis.  He  had  grown  gray  and  fat — "  with 
fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined."  He  was 
playing  the  old  man  when  last  we  met.  Ward,  poor  fel- 
low, has  gone  to  "  the  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveler  returns." 

Nelse  Seymour  was  a  boy,  and  very  good  in  little  parts; 
but  he  made  in  after  life  a  reputation  as  a  negro  come- 
dian.   He,  too,  has  passed  in  his  checks. 

Stuart  Robson  was  a  boy  actor,  but  never  played  a  part 
of  much  consequence.  He  has  made  a  reputation  and 
many  shekels  since  by  his  eccentricity  of  voice  and 
peculiar  style  of  acting. 

There  was  a  bright  lad  who  was  much  liked  by  the 
actors  (he  was  a  circus  rider  and  tumbler)  who  used  to 
drop  in  upon  us.  He  was  called  Mick.  He  has  made  a 
great  name,  for  he  became  the  finest  horseman  the  world 
ever  saw.  He  is  called  now  James  Robinson.  He  was 
an  apprentice  of  Old  John  Robinson.  His  real  name  is 
Michael  Fitzgerald. 

Mike  O'Brien,  our  clever  lad,  is  now  called  Colonel 
M.  J.  O'Brien,  general  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
Express  Company.  Mike  went  to  Memphis  and  drove 
an  express  cart.  The  war  broke  out  and  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  "  the  lost  cause  "  as  a  captain,  and  was  promot- 
ed to  a  colonelship  for  his  bravery.  After  peace  was 
restored  he  returned  to  the  Bluff  City  and  went  back  to 
the  express  company's  service.  He  rose  to  his  present 
exalted  position  by  his  integrity,  industry  and  sobriety. 

Matt  O'Brien,  the  basket-boy,  is  now  the  express  com- 
pany's agent  in  Columbus,  Georgia.  He  writes  verses — 
is  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Southern  Express  Company. 
Matt  is  a  fine  singer,  an  excellent  sketcher  of  comic 
pictures  and  "a  fellow  of  infinite  jest."  The  kind 
hearted  Mrs.  O'Brien  has  long  since  gone  to  "another 
and  better  world." 

I  trust  I  have  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  persons 
mentioned  who  may  be  living  yet.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
remark  that 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 


A  NEVADA  REMINISCENCE. 


BY  OTTO  GREEN  HOOD. 


The  sudden  and  great  accumulation  of  wealth  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  practical  inauguration  of 
silver  mining  in  Nevada  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
modern  times.  The  fortunes  made  during  the  flush 
period  of  California  were,  to  use  a  mild  term,  unimport- 
ant as  compared  to  those  acquired  in  Nevada  in  a  day 
or  night,  simply  by  the  fortunate  stroke  of  a  pick.  One 
day  a  man  may  have  been  on  the  verge  of  desperation 
for  want  of  enough  means  to  pay  his  current  expenses, 
and  on  the  day  following  perhaps  he  refused  $100,000  for 
a  mining  claim  on  which  he  had  scarcely  performed  a 
week's  labor.  And  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  such 
cases  were  exceptional.  This  condition  of  affairs  existed 
in  the  the  earliest  days  of  Washoe,  say  from  i860  to  1865. 

While  there  were  hundreds  of  men  who,  during  that 
period  of  inflated  values,  could  have  retired  with  an 
adequacy  of  wealth  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  want  for 
the  remainder  of  their  days,  yet  at  present  it  is  safe  to 
say  there  are  not  twenty-five  of  the  number  alive,  en- 
joying the  extraordinary  advantages  presented  to  them 
then. 

The  majority  of  those  who  did  realize  handsome  com- 
petencies as  a  reward  for  their  enterprise  in  locating  in 
Washoe,  when  such  a  venture  entailed  all  manner  of 
hardship  and  deprivation,  soon  squandered  them  in  ex- 
travagant living  such  as  is  now  consigned  to  a  royal  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  past ;  and  also  in  unfortunate  specu- 
lations in  stocks  which  would  never  advance  in  market 
value. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  dealers  in  all  classes  of 
luxury  reaped  a  bountiful  harvest ;  and  in  fact  the  rich 
discoveries  on  the  Comstock  lode  were  the  keynote  to  an 
increased  general  prosperity  all  over  the  Pacific  slope. 

New  developments  in  the  mines— and  of  a  character 


that  would  set  the  stock  market  wild  now — were  daily 
made,  and  fresh  millionaires  naturally  followed  in  their 
wake.  During  those  years  Virginia  City  was  a  mining  camp 
such  as  may  never  spring  up  again  on  this  globe.  The 
extravagant  and  riotous  life  encountered -there  was  un- 
precedented. Nearly  all  possessed  more  money  than  they 
had  any  practical  use  for,  and  it  was  squandered  as  if  the 
sources  whence  it  was  derived  were  inexhaustible.  But 
alas!  the  end  came  several  years  ago,  and  it  appears  just 
now  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  resurrection  of  the  neglected 
golden  past. 

It  was  not  business  sagacity  nor  shrewdness  in  any  form 
that  brought  riches  to  the  fortunate  ones  during  that  e|x>ch 
of  Nevada's  greatest  pros|>erity.  It  was  sheer Juck,  as  in 
the  greatei  number  of  instances  those  most  ignorant  of  all 
business  principles  were  more  lavishly  favored  by  fortune 
than  their  intellectual  superiors. 

The  case  of  Lemuel  I..  Bowers,  popularly  know  as 
"Sandy"  Bowers,  a  superlatively  illiterate  but  a  very 
generous  man,  is  a  fair  substantiation  of  the  above. 

In  1850  he  was  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  placer 
mining  in  Gold  canon  (now  Gold  Hill),  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year,  when  the  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Com- 
stock was  announced,  he  found  that  ten  feet  of  his  claim 
covered  a  portion  of  the  lode ;  and  the  former,  after  being 
systematically  prospected,  gave  promise  of  great  value. 
The  ten  feet  adjoining  his  belonged  to  a  widow — Mrs. 
Cowan — his  social  and  intellectual  equal. 

Sandy  and  the  widow  had  known  each  other  a  long 
time,  and  now  as  a  new  and  prosperous  era  seemed  to 
dawn  for  them,  they  concluded  to  pool  their  prospective 
wealth  by  getting  married.  The  mining  ground  owned 
by  this  couple  is  located  in  what  is  now  known  as  Crown 
Point  ravine,  Upper  Gold  Hill,  and  was  called  the 
Bowers  mine. 

About  the  middle  of  i860,  while  Sandy  was  taking  out 
$2,000  per  day,  he  was  offered  $500,000  for  his  claim,  and 
refused  to  sell. 

Both  he  and  his  wife  had  never  before  been  accustomed 
to  any  of  the  greater  luxuries  which  are  at  the  command 
of  boundless  wealth,  and  having  a  penchant  for  display  of 
semi-civilized  grandeur,  the  reader  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  regal  doings  of  the  Bowers  household.  They  were  in 
imitation  of  the  "  Rasher"  family,  only  that  the  Bowerses 
added  a  little  more  tinsel  and  red  fire. 

They  believed  themselves  in  possession  of  Aladdin's 
wonderful  lamp,  and  regulated  their  expenses  accord- 
ingly. Their  hospitality  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  en- 
tertained everyone — but  in  such  style  as  to  cause  consid- 
erable merriment  for  those  who  had  made  their  society 
debut  before  arriving  on  the  Comstock. 

The  Bowerses  were  then  the  wealthiest  couple  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  while  innocently  rendering  themselves  the 
subject  of  much  ridicule  when  not  present,  their  ready 
cash  commanded  for  them  much  obsequiousness  at  other 
times.  In  1862  Sandy  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
granite  palace  on  a  little  ranch  belonging  to  his  wife  in 
Washoe  valley.  This  so-called  ranch  was  then  almost  a 
howling  wilderness.  Mark  Twain  once  spoke  of  this, 
and  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  perfect  isolation,  observed 
that  the  first  architect  sent  to  the  ranch  to  select  the  most 
eligible  site  for  the  structure  was  killed  by  the  savage  In- 
dians abounding  in  that  locality.  Specifications  and 
plans  were  soon  drawn  on  the  most  extravagant  scale, 
but  in  full  keeping  with  Sandy's  crude  conception  of  doing 
the  "grand  thing." 

Scarcely  had  he  made  final  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  his  new  house  than  he  prepared  to  visit  Europe, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  never  seen  more  than  two 
cities  in  America.  (But  that  is  a  peculiarity  even  now  of 
the  American  shoddyocracy.)  Sandy  wanted  to  see  the 
creat  men  of  the  world,  as  he  expressed  himself;  and 
having  seen  the  late  Senator  Nye  and  Horace  Greeley 
in  Nevada,  he  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
exhausted  his  native  land  in  this  resnect. 

A  month  later  the  Bowerses  are  found  snugly  situated 
in  an  upper-deck  stateroom  on  a  Panama-bound  steamer, 
surrounded  by  many  of  their  type,  all  of  them  making  as 
ostentatious  a  display  of  their  suddenly-gotten  wealth  as 
the  circumscribed  opportunities  of  an  ocean  steamer 
would  allow.  On  that  trip  to  Panama  the  first  cabin 
passengers,  for  want  or  something  better  to  do,  would 
daily  make  bets  on  the  speed  of  the  steamer.  Each  man 
would  write  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  together  with  the 
number  of  miles  he,  in  his  judgment,  believed  the  steamer 
would  travel  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  various 
slips  were  sealed,  and  the  owner  of  the  slip  that  came 
farthest  from  the  actual  distance  made  would  lose  a 
basket  of  champagne,  to  be  drunk  by  all  hands  the  same 
day. 

One  day  Sandy,  growing  tired  of  the  comparative  econ- 
omy which  the  trip  enforced,  concluded  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  betting.  ■  So  he  surreptitiously  visited  the  chief 
engineer,  and  placing  five  double  eagles  in  his  hands,  he 
requested  to  be  confidentially  informed  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  miles  the  ship  would  travel  during  the  current 
twenty-four  hours.  The  engineer  accepted  the  douceur 
and  told  Sandy  that  if  he  would  bet  on  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  there  would  be  no  chance  of  losing.  The  cap- 
tain's bulletin  on  the  following  day  reported  a  progress 
of  two  .hundred  and  forty-one  miles.  The  sealed  slips 
were,  as  usual,  opened  immediately  thereafter  and  San- 
dy's read  "20040  miles."   This  was  a  monstrous  estimate, 


and  amid  much  laughter  he  was  told  that  he  had  lost  the 
wine.    Bowers  would  not  have  it  so,  and  asked  if  the 
above  figures  did  not  stand  for  "  two  hundred  and  f« 
what  they  did  siunify.    Upon  receivinc  no  reply,  an 
fresh  outbust  of  merriment,  he  grew  furiously  indienan 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  be  trifled  with,  as  he  could 
buy  up  the  ship  and  all  aboard.    The  captain  eventually 
explained  Sandy's  mistake  to  him,  when  he  payed  up  and 
looked  pleasant.    But  from  that  day  on,  until  reaching 
New  York,  he  kept  aloof  from  his  fellow- passengers — 
whether  from  pique  because  of  the  expose  of  his  illiteracy 
or  otherwise  did  not  transpire. 

The  Bowerses,  after  encountering  more  than  the  usual 
quota  of  comical  vicissitudes  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  inex- 
perienced travelers,  at  length  arrived  in  Europe,  remain- 
ing abroad  about  six  months,  during  which  time  their  out- 
lay was  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sandy,  although  hardly  able  to  sign  his  name  without 
protruding  his  tongue  from  the  left  corner  of  his  mouth, 
purchased  in  England  an  immense  library  for  his  new 
home,  the  books  beitr:  principally  chosen  on  the  score  of 
the  fiashiness  of  their  bindings,  it  mattered  little  whether 
they  contained  "  Mother  Goose  Melodies  "  or  Herbert 
Spencer's  logic. 

While  at  Rome  Sandy  also  patronized  art  in  all  its 
forms  consistent  with  the  selection  of  his  library.  Of 
course  he  visited  the  Vatican  and  had  an  audience  with 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  doubtlessly  proving  very  edifying  to  the 
latter.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  reliably  stated  that 
Sandy  paid  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  occu- 
pying the  [>ontificial  chair  for  five  minutes. 

After  gratifying  the  principal  desire  which  prompted 
him  to  visit  Europe— namely,  to  see  the  great  men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic— he  returned  to  Nevada  to  per- 
sonally look  after  his  interests. 

The  Bowers  mine  continued  to  yield  an  enormous 
revenue,  a  large  percentage  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  the  palace  in  the  wilderness  and  transform- 
ing the  wilderness  into  a  garden  spot,  with  a  gratifying  re- 
sult in  1863. 

Bowers  mansion,  as  .the  structure  was  named,  was  in- 
deed a  beautiful  place,  and  would  even  at  this  age  of  a 
maunificcnt  style  of  architecture  have  been  an  ornament  to 
Nob  Hill.  No  expense  was  spared  in  its  thorough  equip- 
ment. Hot  and  cold  water  was  conducted  into  the  man- 
sion from  the  hills  in  rear  of  the  grounds,  which  by  that 
time  had  been  cultivated  in  the  most  modern  style  of  the 
landscape  gardener's  art. 

To  convey  an  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  extravagance 
indulged  in  in  the  construction  and  fittintz  up  of  that  es- 
tablishment, it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  ever)-  door- 
knob and  stair-rod  was  made  of  solid  bullion,  and  all 
else  about  the  premises  was  in  strict  conformity  with  that 
decree  of  lavishness. 

The  whole  affair  did  not  cost  less  than  $250,000. 

The  matter  of  economy  never  entered  their  minds.  In 
1865  the  revenue  from  the  mine  bc-an  diminishing  from 
month  to  month,  and  in  1866  it  ceased  altogether.  The 
property  soon  became  worthless,  and  the  few  dollars 
saved  from  the  wreck  soon  followed  the  rest. 

In  1867  Sandy  Bowers  died,  having  nothing  to  leave  to 
his  widow  but  the  granite  palace  and  what  it  contained. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  Mrs.  Bowers,  after  the 
extravagant  career  she  had  indulged  in  for  six  years,  found 
it  more  than  disagreeable  to  be  unable  to  gratify  every 
whim,  as  in  the  past;  but  to  meet  the  expenses  of  her 
menage  she  was  compelled  to  gradually  dispose  of  the 
library,  pictures,  works  of  art,  costly  articles  of  vertu  and 
silverware,  etc.,  until  her  friends  scarcely  recognized  the 
interior  of  the  mansion. 

?"or  some  years  subsequent  the  mansion  and  grounds 
were  used  as  a  picnic  resort  for  the  people  of  Carson,  Vir- 
ginia and  Reno;  but  now  the  place  is  a  habitation  only 
for  owls,  bats  and  spooks.  The  widow  is  still  a  resident 
of  Nevada,  and  earns  a  living  telling  fortunes  by  means 
of  a  Scotch  "  peep-stone." 

There  were  hundreds  of  others  who,  like  Sandy  Bowers, 
became  suddenly  enriched  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
expectations;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ninetv-five  per  cent 
of  those  alive  to-day  are  poor,  dependent  creatures  who 
scarcely  ever  experience  the  luxury  of  reeling  a  silver  dol- 
lar in  their  pockets.  But  the  cloak  of  charity  should  lie 
thrown  over  them,  for  their  faults  were  those  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart.  They  were  a  community  of  generous 
men,  and  it  is  sad  to  contemplate  that  their  dec  lining 
days  should  be  darkened  by  poverty  and  want. 


Fair  Customer — What!  thirty  dollars  for  that  baby 
carriage.    It  is  outrageous  ! 

Dealer  Well,  you  see,  madam,  this  is  a  patent  car- 
riage and  we  have  to  pay  royalty. 

Fair  Customer — Royalty? 

Dealer — Yes,  we  have  to  pay  royalty  on  every  car- 
riage. 9 

ftrisr  Customer  Royalty!  How  deliriously  English 
it  sounds.    I'll' take  \\..— Philadelphia  Call. 


"Are  you  going  out  this  evening?"  asked  a  Mormon 
lady  of  her  husband. 

"  Yes,"  he-  replied.    "  I  shall  c  all  on  Miss  Smith." 

"I  owe  Miss  Smith  a  call  myself,"  she  said,  "but  I 
don't  suppose  it  would  be  exactly  the  thing  for  us  to  go 
together." 

"  Hardly,"  rcsi>ondcd  the  husband. 


1  2 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AROUND  TOWN. 


Professor  Fowler,  the  phrenologist,  it  was  noticed  dur- 
ing his  recent  course  of  lectures  here,  has  nearly  run  the 
gamut  of  his  existence,  and  the  examination  of  bumps  is 
so  much  of  a  task  that  he  rarely  undertakes  it.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  a  bright  manager  might  make  a  fortune 
by  publishing  the  Professor's  diagnosis  of  the  pimples  on 
the  heads  of  the  component  partsof  the  late  extra  session. 
I  fancy  that  in  most  instances  the  osseous  wen  which 
covers  the  brain  lobe  labeled  "  Acquisitiveness  "  would 
be  found  so  distended  as  to  cover  every  other  previous 
projection — except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  instances  where 
the  abnormally  developed  bump,  or  rather  the  displace- 
ment of  pumps  by  a  backward  slope,  would  indicate  idi- 
ocy in  the  first  degree,  punishable  by  death.  My  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  money  could  be  made  by  publish- 
ing the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  Professor's  finger-tips 
is  this:  Mankind  feels  flattered  when  his  opinions  are 
agreed  with  by  types  and  printers'  ink.  All  of  Califor- 
nia's crop  of  mankind  knows  that  the  late  Legislature's 
acts  were  those  of  acquisitive  thieves  and  idiots.  Let 
phrenology  demonstrate  it,  print  the  demonstration,  and 
everybody  would  buy  the  book  in  order  to  pull  it  on  his 
friend  and  say,  "  This  is  just  what  I  said  of  those  fellows." 


There  are  other  people  just  as  false  as  legislators,  and 
as  a  general  rule  they  are  women.  I  did  not  believe  it  until 
one  evening  this  week,  when  I  saw  my  young  protege, 
Felix,  who  is  rapidly  making  his  mark  as  a  reporter,  enter 
one  of  those  places  where  beer  is  sold  and  music  played 
alternately.  As  I  take  an  interest  in  Felix  I  followed 
him,  and  observed  him  seat  the  girl  in  a  retired  nook 
where  she  had  a  good  view  of  the  stage.  Then  he  gave 
her  a'half-dollar,  and  told  her  to  amuse  herself  with  sand- 
wiches and  beer  and  the  performance  until  he  came  back 
from  reporting  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  door  had 
hardly  ceased  oscillating  behind  him  before  that  girl  winked 
her  eye  at  an  Ethiopian  comedian  and  brought  him  to 
her  side.  Then  she  proceeded  to  buy  him  beer,  a  sand- 
wich and  a  cigar,  with  the  fifty-cent  piece  of  silver,  and 
when  he  had  drunk  one,  devoured  another  and  smoked 
the  other  she  arose,  inserted  her  arm  in  his  and  departed. 
Fancy  Felix's  feelings  when  he  returned  and  found  her 
false.  So  with  females,  so  with  legislators.  Fancy  the 
feelings  of  the  constituencies  who  offered  a  lot  of  dazzling 
beings  eight  dollars  a  day  to  be  true  to  them,  and  were 
"  shaken  "  even  more  cruelly  than  was  Felix  by  his  girl. 


King-pin  Buckley  is  tottering  on  his  chalk-mark,  and  a 
big  ball  is  being  rolled  down  the  alley  with  a  force  and 
aim  that  seem  very  likely  to  bowl  him  over.  The  ball 
bears  the  label  "ABC  Club,"  and  its  title  has 
been  inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  Sheriff  Connolly, 
judge  Ferral,  Assessor  Holtz,  License  Collector  Fogarty 
and  County  Clerk  Sesnon.  The  first  name  probably  car- 
ries more  weight  with  it  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
added  to  the  muscle  of  Judge  Ferral's  voice,  which  set 
the  ball  rolling,  there  is  promise  of  a  ten-strike  when  it 
reaches  the  bosses.  By  a  judicious  distribution  of  his 
forces  Buckley  has  been  able  to  capture  every  club  in  the 
city.  The  preamble  of  the  primer  club  commences, 
"  Whereas,  the  ABC  Club  is  organized  for  the  overthrow 
of  bossism,"  and  four  thousand  signatures  of  Democrats 
desirous  of  learning  the  alphabet  have  been  received  by  the 
organizers.  With  what  others  will  be  gathered,  this  roll 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  effect  toward  causing  the 
County  Committee  to  change  the  present  method  of  or- 
ganization. If  it  does  not  the  first  lesson  the  anti- 
bosses  will  give  out  will  be  on  the  subject  of  a  Taxpayers' 
ticket.  Such  is  the  programme  as  marked  out,  and  a 
better  one  tor  the  interests  of  the  Democrats  could  not 
be  posted  on  the  political  bill-board.  When  Assessor 
Holtz  was  approached,  he  was  approached  by  both  fac- 
tions at  once,  and  on  Monday  he  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Buckley.  On  Tuesday  he  squirmed  out,  and  on  Wednes- 
day he  landed  between  the  covers  of  the  primer.  The 
Bush  street  mill  now  turns  but  one  wheel  in  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  city  government,  and  that  is  located  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Streets.  The  city's 
streets  are  in  a  very  bad  condition. 


The  Odd  Fellows  have  had  possession  of  the  city  during 
the  week,  and  Governor  Stoneman  saw  fit  to  cause  an 
entire  cessation  of  business  on  Wednesday  on  this  account. 
I  do  not  like  secret  societies,  probably  because  I  once 
belonged  to  one.  It  was  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  and  the  minute  I  became  a  member  1  was  no 
longer  independent.  I  could  no  longer  meet  my  fellow- 
journaliers  in  Harry  Grimm's  cloister,  and  exchange  ideas 
over  a  table  generously  laden  with  beer  and  sandwiches. 
At  least  no%with  a  clear  conscience.  I  was  a  member 
for  two  years,  and  in  that  time  had  seven  different  trials 
for  seven  different  violations  of  the  injunction  to  touch, 
taste,  and  handle  not.  Every  time  I  was  guilty  and  was 
acquitted,  but  the  last.  Then  I  was  innocent  and  was 
expelled.  No  man  who  ever  lived  wrote  as  many  homely 
truths  as  did  Bobby  Burns.  San  Francisco  has  a  second 
edition  of  Bobby  in  the  person  of  my  friend  Geordy  Be- 
hunin.  Wednesday  night  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Knights  of  various  kinds,  and 


other  things  of  the  same  sort.  Geordy  thought  a  moment, 
and  then  grabbed  my  note-book,  and  in  it  said : 

Your  hand,  my  friend ;  ne'er  mind  the  grip, 
Nor  ready  password  on  the  lip. 
Friendship's  tell-tale  signals  we'll  let  slip 
Upon  this  day, 

And  prove  our  true,  tven  fellowship, 
In  social  play. 

Though  unco  dear  wi'  ane  anither, 

Humanity's  our  Common  niither. 

And  deep  'neath  a'  you'll  tind  the  brither, 

Tho'  aiblins  wrathful, 

Tanting  to  embrace  a'  togither, 

Wi'  ready  handful. 

Not  from  the  world  should  we  retire 
To  kindle  friendship's  holy  fire. 
It  is  our  fervent,  strong  desire, 
In  bonds  fraternal, 
Our  neighbors  should  with  us  aspire 
To  the  eternal. 

Then  as  the  teeming  hosts  pass  by, 
The  trumpet  sounds,  Hags  flaunt  on  high, 
No  nobler  aim  beneath  the  sky 
'l'o  men  is  given, 

Than  by  their  own  better  selves  to  try 
And  make  a  heaven. 


Harry  Richmond  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  is 
no  longer  the  envy  of  the  dudes  and  sugar-dealers  as  he 
hugs  Kate  Castlcton  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bulgarian 
twins.  'Cause  why,  the  shapely  Kitty — she  of  the  gor- 
geous socks  and  the  wonderful  kick,  which  is  not  like  unto 
the  kick  of  any  Quakeress  on  the  earth,  in  the  air  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth — has  got  married— diamonds,  kick, 
pearly  teeth,  nice  1-limbs,  socks  and  all — to  her  manager. 
Mrs.  Phillips,  may  you  be  happy  and  prosper;  but  you'll 
have  to  take  your  trade  away  from  San  Francisco  if  you 
do  the  latter,  because  the  boys  who  have  haunted  you 
with  invitations  for  the  Cliff,  suppers,  Chinatown  explora- 
tions, and  all  our  other  amusements,  can  stand  grass-wid- 
ows, but  they  abominate  matrons.  A  Justice  of  the  Peace 
did  the  act  that  bereft  us,  and  he  will  have  his  pants 
heeled  with  sheet-iron  for  some  other  days  yet  to  come. 


It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  (and  I  will  bet  the  price  of 
this  screed  that  everybody  will  be  disappointed)  that  Harry 
L.  Wells,  white  and  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and 
Martha  Wilson,  colored  and  idiotic,  will  be  convicted  of 
perjury  and  sentenced  to  eleven  or  nine  years  in  San 
Quentin.  California  court-rooms  are  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  as  resorts  where  murderers  do  their  deeds, 
and  men  and  women  tell  lies  in  the  expectation  of  gain- 
ing a  million  dollars.  One  or  two  further  disclosures  will 
cause  Judge  Sullivan  to  discard  every  particle  of  testi- 
mony adduced,  and  render  a  decision  solely  upon  the 
documentary  evidence  already  submitted.  Pepys. 


THE  PAINTERS. 


Blend  a  little  folly  with  thy  worldly  plans;  it  is  delightful  to 

give  loose  on  a  proper  occasion. — Horace. 

The  above  agreeable  sentiment  is  artistically  illuminated 
on  the  walls  of  the  Palette  Club.  The  Palette  Club  is  a 
small  body  of  artists  who  have  seceded  from  the  Art  As- 
sociation for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Yet  some  wise 
ones  hold  that  by  so  doing  they  did  "  blend  a  little  folly 
with  their  worldly  plans,"  since  by  remaining  they  might 
have  gathered  a  majority  that  would  have  ruled  the  Art 
Association  to  their  liking,  at  small  expense  to  themselves. 

But  there  is  a  fascination  in  perfect  freedom,  and  since 
the  Palette  Club  have  sought  it  they  have  developed 
courage  and  ambition  that  might  otherwise  have  lain 
dormant  forever.  A  pretty  surprise  met  the  visitor  to  the 
Club  rooms  on  Wednesday  night,  the  opening  night  of 
their  first  exhibition.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  attend- 
ance would  be  small,  as  the  club  is  very  young  and  sup- 
posed to  be  but  little  known.  But  instead  of  that  the 
halls,  stairways  and  exhibition-room  were  packed  to  suf- 
focation. Every  one  seemed  to  take  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  pictures  shown,  and  favorable  comment  was  heard 
on  all  sides.  Altogether  it  was  very  flattering  indeed  to 
the  Palette  Club,  especially  as  the  audience  was  as  ele- 
gant socially  as  it  was  strong  numerically. 

For  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  the  rooms  of  an  art 
exhibition  presented  an  artistic  appearance.  All  the 
doors  and  windows  were  framed  in  natural  flowers,  fresh, 
fragrant,  and  a  perfect  riot  of  color.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  hung  a  monstrous  Japanese  umbrella,  decorated 
most  gracefully  with  smilax  and  garlands  of  flowers.  Two 
little  side  rooms,  with  easy  chairs  and  a  place  for  ladies 
to  lay  their  wraps,  were  perfect  bowers  of  flowers.  All 
this  was  due  first  to  the  good  taste  of  the  club;  secondly 
to  several  society  ladies  who  made  them  presents  of 
flowers;  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  to  the  unremitting 
energy  and  excellent  taste  of  Mrs.  Tavernier,  wife  of 
Jules  Tavernier,  President  of  the  Palette  Club. 

I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  like  a  small  exhibition.  I 
think  the  effect  of  pictures  is  utterly  nullified  when  they 
are  massed  in  large  quantities,  w  ith  never  a  bit  of  wall  to 
be  seen.  The  Palette  Club  had  a  great  many  pictures 
presented,  but  they  had  the  good  sense  to  reject  all  but 
the  best,  and  to  give  a  small  but  really  excellent  exhibi- 
tion. So  you  can  see  it  all  and  enjoy  it  before  you  have 
time  to  think  of  getting  tired.    There  is  no  glare  or  bare- 


ness. The  room  is  carpeted  and  papered  in  subdued  and 
harmonious  colors.  The  spaces  between  the  windows 
are  relieved  with  clever  decorative  panels  by  Rodriguez, 
and  there  is  to  be  an  ever-changing  exhibition  of  pictures 
on  the  walls  from  now  on. 

The  posts  of  honor,  as  nearly  as  I  could  discover  by 
dodging  between  people's  heads,  are  held  at  present  by 
Wores,  Tavernier,  Yates,  Kunath,  Robinson,  Julien  and 
Holdredge. 

Tavernier's  "Antiquarian,"  as  yet  unfinished,  is  the 
most  striking  picture  in  the  room.  The  old  antiquarian 
sits  by  a  window  through  which  the  light  falls,  striking 
with  dazzling  brilliancy  on  the  rich  hangings,  stuffs, 
carvings,  curios,  etc.,  that  surround  him.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Tavernier  will  soon  finish  this  picture,  as  it 
promises  to  be  very  interesting.  Tavernier  also  shows  a 
number  ot  landscapes.  A  redwood  scene,  which  hangs 
near  the  "Antiquarian,"  is  very  fine;  also  another 
smaller  one  near  the  entrance,  which  shows  a  path  in  the 
redwoods.  His  "  Bridge  Across  the  Russian  River  "  is  the 
most  admired  of  his  landscapes,  and  is  really  a  very  tell- 
ing piece  of  work ;  but,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  am  in 
love  with  his  plain,  simple  scene  on  the  Russian  river, 
absolutely  destitute  of  detail— the  one  that  hangs  by  the 
dressing-room  door.  It  is  only  possible  to  speak  in 
vague,  unsatisfactory  fashion  oi  the  pictures  this  week, 
as  the  programmes  are  not  ready.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
admire  a  landscape,  but  when  it  comes  to  coining  dis- 
tinctive names  for  a  baker's  dozen  of  scenes  on  Rus- 
sian river  invention  is  apt  to  flag.  The  balance  of  the 
Russian  river  valley  will  be  "continued  in  our  next." 

I  am  really  wishing  for  some  happy  idea  which  shall 
enable  me  to  praise  the  "  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  by 
Kunath.  This  large  canvas,  containing  some  fifteen  fig- 
ures, a  fragment  of  a  corpse  and  a  microscopic  baby,  is 
without  doubt  the  most  pretentious  in  the  exhibition.  It 
is  by  a  good  artist  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  work, 
but  the  popular  verdict  is  against  it — and  the  popular  ver- 
dict is  right.  The  picture  is  well  conceived,  as  far  as  the 
sentiment  goes,  but  it  is  badly  composed.  The  light  does 
not  fall  pleasantly,  and  the  figures  are  too  many  and  too 
large  for  the  size  of  the  canvas.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
picture  is  cramped  and  crowded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  crowd  of  men  moving  along  by  the  table  whereon  re- 
poses "The  Luck"  in  a  candle-box,  is  full  of  types  of 
characters.  The  face  of  Oakhurst  the  gambler  is  that  of 
my  ideal  Oakhurst.  And  there  also  is  represented  a  fair- 
haired  boy,  some  mother's  darling  new  to  camp  life. 
Stumpy  and  Kcntuck  are  natural  as  life,  and  so  are  all 
the  others.  It  isn't  an  effective  picture,  and  yet  it  inter- 
ests one.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  build  an  addition 
to  the  canvas — put  the  baby  one  side  to  grow  a  little,  and 
then  put  the  picture  before  the  public  again. 

Yates's  portrait  of  little  Master  Smith  is  much  admired, 
and  justly  so,  for  it  is  a  very  attractive  piece  of  work;  but 
of  all  that  he  exhibits  I  most  admire  his  portrait  of  his 
father.  It  is  a  small  picture,  and  none  the  worse  for  that. 
It  shows  a  well-preserved  old  gentleman  sitting  in  his  own 
easy-chair  by  his  library  table,  among  the  objects  of  inter- 
est which  daily  surround  him.  This  natural  way  of 
painting  a  portrait  gives  a  strong  flavor  of  individuality 
and  sentiment,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
In  the  matter  of  technical  executio  n  Mr.  Yates's  work  is 

all  excellent.    His  two  heads  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  B  )  are 

very  attractive,  and  painted  in  a  way  that  suggests  the 
purity  of  water  color,  although  they  are  painted  in  oils. 
His  "  Morning  and  Evening  "  is  a  picture  that  is  much 
Admired;  but  first  and  last  I  confess  myself  captured  by 
the  portrait  of  his  father. 

Wores  exhibits  a  "  Soldier  of  the  Sixteenth  Century," 
a  capital  piece  of  work,  painted  while  Mr.  Wores  was  in 
Munich.  He  has  also  a  sketch  of  a  handsome  red-haired 
youth  which  is  simply  delightful  in  color  and  feeling. 
The  works  of  his  that  seemed  to  attract  the  most  atten- 
tion are  two  small  portraits  of  well-known  members  of  the 
Bohemian  Club.  Both  are  perfect  likenesses,  and  they 
are  painted  with  much  dash  and  vigor.  The  breadth  and 
solidity  of  all  Wores's  work  is  admirable.  Holdredge 
has  a  large,  broadly  painted  landscape  called  "  Les  En- 
virons de  Paris,"  that  was  very  hard  to  get  sight  of,  but 
looked  like  a  capital  piece  of  work.  He  also  had  a  little 
nameless  landscape  that  was  near  enough  to  the  door  to 
be  seen,  and  was  a  gem. 

Latimer,  Rouillier,  Rodriguez,  Stanton  and  several 
others,  including  Pissis  and  Julien,  all  deserve  a  more 
extended  mention  than  is  practicable  at  present.  The 
exhibition,  although  small,  is  full  of  pictures  that  are 
pleasant  to  chat  about. 

Next  week  we  shall  revel  in  the  luxury  of  programmes. 
The  outside  of  the  programmes  will  be  embellished  by 
one  of  Stanton's  designs — a  picturesque  female  figure 
holding  aloft  a  palette.  Stanton  is  young,  but  his  de- 
signs show  both  grace  and  fertility  of  invention. 

Alexander's  picture  of  the  two  old  monks  playing 
cards,  referred  to  as  exhibited  in  the  Art  Association,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Palette  Club  instead. 

The  Palette  Club,  whose  avowed  object  of  existence  is 
"  self-improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  and  also 
their  broader  development  on  the  Pacific  coast,"  is  in- 
spired by  a  most  worthy  spirit,  and  they  seem  to  have 
really  succeeded  in  awakening  public  interest.  Admis- 
sion is  free,  but  I  believe  they  will  charge  ten  cents  each 
for  catalogues — when.there  are  some.  Megilp. 


THE  SANT  FRANCISCAN 


ICHI  BAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


Thy  gown?  why,  ay.— Come  tailor,  let  us  see't. 
O  mercy  God  I  what  ma  ling  stuff  is  here! 
What  s  this?  a  sleeve?  'lis  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What  I  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here  s  snip  and  nip,  and  cut  and  slish  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : 
Why,  what  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call's!  thou  this? 

—"Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
Frou  Frou  in  seven  gowns  and  live  acts !  Frou 
Frou  by  Messrs.  Worth  and  Felix!  Frou  Frou 
handled  with  gloves,  as  it  were.  Gloves,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night,  and  in  the  darkest  hour; 
twenty-button  gloves  to  breakfast !  Crime,  that 
lies  dormant  in  pink  crepe,  buds  in  lilac  brocade 
and  effloresces  in  white  lace  and  things.  Fatilis 
est  decensus  Avemi  represented  by  a  falling  train 
of  stair-case  plush  in  penitential  gray! 

All  this  is  pretty  to  dream  and  pleasant  to 
write— if  it  were  only  true.  But  if  the  much- 
advertised  costumes  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
any  more  distinguished  spot  than  Sixth  avenue, 
New  York,  I  will  cheerfully  agree  to  eat  the 
aforesaid  confections  and  vow  to  digest  them 
easily.  They  have  not  even  the  stamp  of  style 
that  marks  San  Francisco's  best.  I  fancy  I  see 
the  patron  saint  of  the  White  House  turn  pale 
at  the  thought  that  some  may  suspect  him  of 
being  Rhea's  spiritual  adviser  in  these  matters. 

Perhaps  these  costumes,  like  Rhea's  reputa- 
tion, came  from  Cleveland.  Mayhap  they  bear 
the  cachet  of  Buffalo;  possibly  Omaha— but  here 
conjecture  is  lost  on  the  limitless  prairies. 

But  by  the  hope  I  deeply  cherish  that  when  I 
die  I  shall  go  to  Paris  and  have  my  dresses  made 
by  Felix,  I  do  rebel  that  his  name  should  be  so 
taken  in  vain. 

For  the  rest,  Frou  Frou  in  the  hands  of  Rhea 
is  not  Frou  Frou.  She  is  a  pleasant  lady,  with 
little  womanly  gusts  of  temper  and  unreason. 
At  the  end  she  becomes  a  chanting,  psalm-sing- 
ing, tiresome  sort  of  party.  Of  the  Frou  Frou 
of  Desclee— the  embodiment  of  nerves,  and  lace 
flutter  and  fashion,  the  humming-bird  sippin" 
flowers  in  spring  sunshine,  the  foolish  moth 
flying  so  gaily  into  the  cruel  flame  of  sin  and 
death— Rhea  gives  no  glimpse.  One  little  flicker 
and  the  pretty  life  goes  out,  while  the  world  slowly 
grows  to  marvel  at  the  monstrous  cruelty  of  it 
all.  With  Rhea  death  comes  by  slow  degrees, 
l'i£ging  'n  footstep  and  moralizing  wearily,  until 
we  are  calmly  grateful  when  all  is  over. 

Eugenic  Lindeman  played  the  rather  thankless 
part  of  the  good.  Louise  in  a  properly  virtuous 
and  tearful  manner,  while  the  plethoric  Ella 
W  ren  as  the  Baroness  de  Cambri  was  a  satisfac- 
tory exponent  of  worldly  wisdom  and  good 
nature  combined. 

The  rock  of  ages  is  a  down-pillow  compared  to 
the  solid  rigidity  of  John  Malone  as  Henri  de 
Sartorys. 

John  T.  Sullivan  as  Yalreas  has  a  quiet,  almost 
timid,  style  that  is  pleasing,  and  reminds  one  of 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Drew,  the  excellent  leading 
man  of  the  Daly  Company. 

As  Baron  de  Cambri,  George  Woodward  used 
his  physiognomy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  order  for  comedy  parts,  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

The  "School  for  Scandal,"  played  too  late 
for  mention  last  week,  was  a  pleasant  represen- 
tation in  many  ways.  This  comedy  of  Sheri- 
dan's will  be  a  mine  of  wit  and  wisdom  as  long 
as  the  language  lasts,  and  will  amuse  when 
spoken  with  but  ordinary  intelligence.  It  went 
better  than  any  of  the  other  plays,  I  believe, 
and  greatly  amused  the  audience. 

In  "School  for  Scandal" — and  indeed  in  all 
the  plays  that  Rhea  has  presented — the  cos- 
tumes, scenery  and  stage-management  have  been 
excellent.  While  there  has  been  no  individual 
greatness,  and  while  the  star  has  proved  lacking 
in  the  finer  qualities,  the  ensemble  has  been 
good  and  the  performances  interesting.  The 
fine  flavor  of  Lady  Teazle  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  any  foreign  actress.  When  Sir  Peter  ad- 
dresses Rhea  her  retorts  are  not  born  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, do  not  spring  from  the  brain,  hut 
roll  out  with  parrot-like  rapidity  from  an  un- 
thinking medium.  In  other  words,  she  does  not 
think  and  she  is  not  spontaneous. 

As  Charles  Surface  John  Malone  was  intelli- 
gent and  pleasing,  but  a  trifle  constrained. 

Robert  Wilson's  Sir  Peter  Teazle  was  a  pleas- 
ant performance,  and  Woodward  made  an  excel- 
lent Sir  Oliver.  Sullivan's  Joseph  Surface  was 
duly  hypocritical  and  very  well  accented  through- 
out. He  is  an  actor  who  leaves  in  all  that  he 
does  a  very  satisfactory  impression  of  reserve 
force. 

J.  R.  Amory  as  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  was  as 
beautiful  as  a  box  of  French  bon-bons,  and 
looked  like  a  statuette  in  bisque  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 

Eugenie  Lindeman  and  Ella  Wren  made  de- 
lightfully vicious  gossips.  They  went  into  it 
with  such  enjoyable  fervor,  and  were  so  happily 
upheld  by  Sir  Benjamin,  that  I  wished — never 
tell  it! — for  the  return  to  earth  of  the  incisive 
Sheridan,  that  he  might  rewrite  the  scene  with  a 
local  flavor.  It  is  so  much  more  fun  to  hear 
wicked  things  about  people  one  really  knows 
than  about  those  who  are  dead  and  gone  this 
long  time.  Yet,  in  truth,  all  these  ancient  caps 
are  snug  fits  for  various  modern  heads — but 
neither  yours  nor  mine,  to  be  sure. 


"Faust"  at  the  California  Theater  did  not 
meet  with  the  success  it  deserved.   The  pitiful 


story  of  death  and  disaster'connected  w  ith  this 
unfortunate  troup  is  one  that  ought  to  move  our 
hearts  and  open  our  purse-strings.  And  when 
they  give  a  really  excellent  and  meritorious  per- 
formance, it  seems  a  shame  that  our  public  will 
not  respond. 

Baldanza  has  got  his  second  wind,  as  it 
were.  His  Faust  now  is  the  best  we  have  had 
here,  not  excepting  anybody.  He  has  improved 
his  costumes,  and  he  and  Zeppilli  understand 
each  other  and  play  well  together. 

I  never  knew  how  many  mature  Marguerites 
I  had  seen  until  I  saw  Zeppilli.  She  has  a  lot 
of  pretty,  girlish  ways  that  give  the  character  a 
youthfulness  which  I  have  never  seen— and, 
truth  to  tell,  never  missed'  before.  The  part  of 
Marguerite  is  so  difficult  that  singers  only  seem 
to  compass  it  in  their  maturity,  when  the  voice 
has  breadth  and  dramatic  power.  Zeppilli's  rich 
mezzo-soprano  was  very  appropriate.  Altogether 
her  Marguerite  was,  to  say  the  least,  well  worth 
hearing. 

Yillani's  Yalentine  was  good,  and  Bologna  is 
an  excellent  Mephisto,  and  would  be  a  great  one 
had  he  a  little  more  force. 

Marie  de  Claus  made  a  gentle,  timid  Siebel, 
with  a  silvery  voice  and  unobtrusive  ways. 

All  who  heard  "  Faust  "  were  surprised  and 
pleased  with  it.  Chorus,  costumes  and  stage 
settings  were  very  good  indeed.  All  the  princi- 
pal scenes  were  received  with  favor  and  warmly 
encored. 

Our  own  "plain  comedian,"  Charley  Reed, 
has  put  in  a  week  to  constantly  increasing 
houses  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  He  appears 
as  the  hero  of  a  beautiful,  brand-new  sensational 
drama  called  "  Pomp."  "Pomp  "is  immensely 
thrilling  if  you  take  it  seriously,  and  a  well- 
spring  of  joy  if  you  don't.  You  pay  your  money 
and  take  your  choice,  and  you  are  sure  to  come 
out  ahead  on  the  bargain. 

George  Wessells  is  a  handsome,  black-browed 
Villain,  who  is  frequently  foiled,  and  Frank 
Wright  is  well-fed  Yirtue  in  top-boots,  who  gets 
his  sweetheart  all  right  in  the  end.  Charlotte 
Tittel  is  a  pretty  sweetheart,  and  May  Tittel  is 
a  capital  darky  girl.  There  are  lots  of  other 
characters,  all  well  done— notably  the  Yoodoo 
woman  of  Fanny  Young.  Every  five  minutes 
the  plot  thickens,  and  they  all  get  hopelessly 
wound  up.  Then  Charley  Reed,  being  the 
owner  of  the  piece,  comes  in  and  regulates 
things. 

Young  Pomp  would  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  considered  a  star  part,  but  "  the  man  what 
owns  the  piece  "  plays  it,  and  we  all  like  him  so 
much  that  any  part  he  plays  is  a  star  part  to  us. 
When  he  comes  on  with  his  tight-fitting  jacket, 
short  trowsers,  and  his  little  hands  modestly 
folded,  he  is  always  greeted  with  an  audible 
smile  before  he  says  a  word.  Charley  Reed  is  a 
conscientious,  hard-working  fellow,  with  a 
piquant  flavor  of  originality  in  all  that  he  does. 
He  has  never  ceased  trying  to  please,  never 
grown  conceited  or  vulgar,  or  in  any  way  pre- 
sumed upon  his  popularity.  He  ought  to  make 
a  successful  trip,  and  will  no  doubt  be  met  with 
much  enthusiasm  on  his  return. 


On  Sunday  night  a  picked-up  French  com- 
pany, headed  by  M.  Juignet,  will  give  "  La 
Cagnotte  "  at  the  Baldwin. 

"  La  Cognotte  "  is  a  five-act  farce-comedy  by 
Eugene  Labiche.  It  was  first  produced  at  the 
Palais-Royal  Theater  in  Paris,  just  twenty  ye?irs 
and  three  months  ago.  There  are  seventeen 
speaking  parts  in  the  original  cast.  ' 

La  Cagnotte  is  a  sum  of  money  owned  in 
partnership  by  a  number  of  people.  In  the 
provincial  village  of  Fertd-sous-Jouarre  a  num- 
ber of  honest  people  have  met  and  played  cards 
together  every  evening  for  a  year.  During  this 
time  they  have  accumulated  in  toy  savings 
banks  the  money  that  is  commonly  known  to 
card  players  as  "  The  Betsy."  'The  banks  are 
broken  open  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  money 
counted,  and  a  plan  evolved  by  which  it  may  be 
spent  with  equal  pleasure  to  all.  It  is  decided 
that  La  Cagnotte  (the  pool)  will  furnish  enough 
for  all  to  spend  a  day  in  Paris,  and  they  go. 
Although  it  is  but  an  hour's  ride,  many  of  these 
honest,  ignorant,  simple  people  have  never  been 
to  Paris  in  their  lives.  They  arc  so  green  that 
they  all  get  into  endless  scrapes  and  troubles. 
Among  other  things,  they  are  all  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  theft  and  thrown  into  prison, 
whence  they  finally  manage  to  make  their  escape. 
'The  comedy  fairly  bubbles  with  wit,  humor  and 
adventure.  It  is  full  of  capital  character  draw- 
ing. With  all  its  wealth  of  detail,  everything  is 
naturally  contrived  and  works  out  to  a  scream- 
ingly funny  denouement .  Of  course  it  will  be 
impossible  togive  this  comedy  in  its  full  strength 
with  a  picked-up  company  here.  But  Juignet  is 
a  very  clever  man  and  manager.  Even  if  it  is 
only  acceptably  given  it  will  be  well  worth  go- 
ing to  sec. 

Long  live  the  old  English  comedies!  How 
broadly  designed  and  accented  they  arc — that 
the  dullest  country  bumpkin  in  the  topmost  gal- 
lery may  not  miss  a  a point.  How  carefully 
wrought  in  each  minute  detail — that  my  lords 
and  ladies  in  the  boxes  may  not  lack  the t id-bits 
of  wit  and  fancy  their  aristocratic  palates  crave. 
And  so  good  in  outline,  and  better  still  when 
fully  painted,  these  grand  pictures  of  other  days 
hold  their  own  once  and  always.   They  rouse  in 


us  a  new  respect  for  the  mother  country,  so  ma 
ligned  by  her  nomadic  representatives  that  drift 
in  bob-tail  coals  upon  us.  They  make  us  forget 
the  "  Promise  of  May  "  and  Rol>ert  Buchanan's 
vagaries.  They  suggest  to  us  (mark  our  mod 
esty)  that  a  long  time  ago,  when  OM  lived  in  F.ng 
land,  there  were  many  great  writers  there.  Our 
unhappy  mother  country  has  much  declined  in 
literary  anil  especially  in  dramatic  strength 
since  we  seceded  anil  came  to  America, 

However  that  may  be  we  still  enjoy  good 
English,  even  "as  she  is  spoke"  by  Rhea,  am 
Tom  Taylor's  comedy  of  "  The  Unequal  Match  ' 
is  the  best  performance  given  at  the  Baldwin 
since  Rhea  began.  Rhea  does  not  attempt  to 
fill  out  the  part  of  Hester  Grazebrookc.  She 
simply  sketches  it  in  outline— and  so  far 
good.  What  she  does  is  well  done.  In  the  last 
act  of  this  play  she  wears  the  first  toilet  that 
really  has  the  "caste  of  Vere  de  Yere,"  so  to 
speak.  With  a  long  pulled  train  (a  wildering 
mixture  of  brocade,  satin  anil  lace),  picturesque 
sleeves  and  a  bodice  cut  with  some  regard  to 
"good  lines,"  as  the  artists  in  dress  say,  she  is 
really  a  most  pleasant  picture.  Her  costumes  in 
"  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  "  have  l>ecn  the  most  ar- 
tistic, and  this  one  in  "'The  Unequal  Match 
the  newest  and  most  fashionably  coin  me  il  faut 
of  all. 

'The  cast  in  " 'The  Unequal  Match  "  was  very 
good  indeed.    The  hero  of  the  evening  was  Leo 
Cooper,  who  gave  a  very  clever  and  broadly 
humorous  rendering  of  Blenkinsop.  Everybody 
liked  Robert  Wilson  as  John  Grazebrookc.  He 
played  the  part  with  feeling  and  with  unction 
Amory  as  .'Tofts  was  good  in  the  modest  way 
that  his  part  permitted.    George  Woodward  as 
Dr.  Boerhave  Botcherby  repeated  the  success  he 
made  as  Sir  Oliver  in  "School  for  Scandal 
Woodward  is  always  good  in  a  line  of  parts  that 
require  cynical  humor.    He  does  not  do  any  act 
ing  to  speak  of,  nor  is  much  called  for,  but  he 
always  reads  his  lines  well  and  pointedly. 

John  Malone  as  Harry  Arnclifle  played  well, 
but  a  trifle  solemnly.  He  has  appeared  upon 
the  stage  for  two  weeks  now  in  a  slate  of  pre 
occupied  severity.  Malone  is  a  man  of  talent, 
but  this  season  has  been  visibly  out  of  his  line. 
The  agreeable  Eugenie  Lindeman  made  an  excel- 
lent effort  in  Mrs.  Montressor,  and  Ella  Wren 
showed  herself  a  capital  comedienne  in  Bessie 
Ebblethwart. 

The  company  have  drawn  good  and  rather  en 
thusiastic  houses. 


The  incomparable  Nat  Goodwin  in  "Confu- 
sion " — a  piece  where  a  baby  and  a  puppy  get 
badly  mixed— will  be  the  next  attraction  at  the 
Baldwin.  Mrs.  Goodwin,  who  has  been  dan 
gerously  ill,  has  no  part  in  the  piece  and  does 
not  come  with  him.  But  he  will  not  come  for  a 
week  or  more.  Meanwhile  the  dauntless  Rhea 
will  give  us  Beatrice  in  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing." 

On  Wednesday  of  next  week  Miss  Rowellan, 
a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Melville-Snyder,  will  make  her 
debut  at  the  California  theater,  in  "Camille 
The  young  lady  has  many  friends  and  her  ap- 
pearance is  looked  forward  to  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest.  Her  real  name  is  Miss  Hall 
and  she  is  said  to  be  very  pretty. 


'The  world  turns  round  and  round,  and  the 
irrepressible  "  Pop"  will  to-night  finish  its  last 
and  most  successful  week  al  the  Hush  Street 
Theater.  The  Little  Dudes,  who  came  to  town 
quite  modestly,  go  out  as  stars  of  the  secant 
I  magnitude. 

Kate  Castleton  has  chosen  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  trip  by  committing  matrimony 
while  here.  She  is  now,  so  they  say,  Mrs. 
Phillips,  but— chorus  of  critics.  "  In  other 
respects  she  is  doing  quite  well."  Beatrix 


Da.  Rowri.i.'s  Kike  ok  Like,  Si,  at  all  druggists.  A 
positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


Ci.aikvovant.— Mrs.  P.  W.  Stephens,  located  at  801 
L  street,  Sacramento.  Seances  Tuesdays  and  Friday 
evenings.    Admission,  2s  cents. 
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WI.IFORNTA  'I'M HATER. 


Whdmrsday  Evening,  May  SI,  1884, 


MISS  ELIXAPETII  ROWELEAN, 

(Pupil  of  Mrs.  Melville-Snyder) 

WILL  APPEAR  AS 

MARGARET  GAUTHIER,  QUEEN  OF  THE 
CAMELLIAS, 

In  Dumas'  Great  Emotional  I'lay  of 

CAMILLE. 

She  will  be 

SurrottTisD  BY  a  Pull  and  EFFICIENT  Dramatic 
Com  i- a  ny. 


Box-sheet  will  be  open  at  Sht  rman  &  Clay'*  music 
store,  southwest  cornei  of  Kearny  and  Sutter  street!, 
Saturday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  17th,  19th  and 
20th,  and  at  the  California  Theater  on  the  morning  of 
the  performance. 
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(  ao,  11  and  34  <»LAK\  .  ] 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  skill  and  genius  of  the 


JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask-  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

a~-jT  Open  Evenings  "CPU 

J_|EADQUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLAGS,  BANNFRS 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Best  work  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

B.  PASyUALE, 

650  Washington  street  and  067  Howard  street, 

San  Francisco. 

TJOPPS  &  SON, 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS, 

Interior  Drcoratrrs. 
429  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 

J^UTCHINSON   &  MANN 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansomc  street, 
San  Fkancisco, 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansomc  sts.) 


JAEALERS -  IN  FURS. 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansomk  Strhrt, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Room  64. 


Wm.  M.  Strwart. 


Wm.  F.  Hkrhin. 


CTEWART  &  HEREIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Pink  Stkkkt, 


Rooms  23  to  26. 


1. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  II.  Liovd. 

EOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Roohs  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


CDWARD  J.  EINFORTI I, 

A  TTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
310  California  Strrrt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

J  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Sal/  Bnfldingi  Main  street,  Stockton,  Cal. 


W.  RAVELEY, 


BOOK    AND    JOB  PRINTER, 
518  CLAY  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansomc  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


■  COUNT    PRO  I'll ERS, 

'STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

<    BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


P  C.  ARNOLD, 

I>.  DEALER  IN  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok- 
er. Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office — San  Joaquin  it., 
near  Main  «t..  Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LA  RAMEY'S  KNAPSACK. 


A.  Gascon  !Story. 


I. 

No  kind  act  or  promise  restores  to  the  right  path  one 
who  is  prone  to  do  evil.  If  the  Savior  himself  does  not 
interfere,  the  best  of  the  saints  will  have  his  labor  and  his 
Latin  for  nothing. 

A  young  peddler  of  Montrejean  traveled  about  the 
country  for  three  years  carrying  a  heavy  pack  of  mer- 
chandise slung  over  his  shoulder.  In  it  could  always  be 
found,  heaped  together,  skeins  of  thread,  shoes,  hobnails, 
cotton  night-caps  and  almanacs.  The  business  would 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  had  not  the  tavern  consumed 
the  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  made  pretty  severe  in- 
roads on  the  capital.  The  equilibrium,  consequently, 
had  to  be  restored;  a  little  worsted  was  mixed  with  the 
silk,  and  a  little  cotton  with  the  flannel;  the  weights,  too, 
of  other  wares  were  lightened,  the  balance  of  profits  be- 
ing thus  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  of  conscience. 

La  Ramey,  however,  was  not  a  bad  young  man.  More 
heedless  than  perverse,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  the 
wagoners  when  they  got  into  difficulty,  and  every  drover 
of  sheep  on  his  road  that  got  mired  in  the  mud-holes. 
He  never  refused  alms  to  the  poor  when  he  happened  to 
have  money,  and  he  respectfully  saluted  every  priest 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet  on  the  round  he  traveled. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  his 
celestial  patron  resolved  to  assist  him,  and  to  deprive 
Satan  of  the  half-corrupted  portion  of  him  on  which  he 
began  to  fix  his  talons.  One  day,  while  La  Ramey  was 
crossing  the  forest  of  Saramon,  he  encountered  in  his 
lonely  path  a  lame  old  man  who  humbly  ventured  to  ask 
charity  in  the  name  of  God.  "  Here,  my  friend,  is  a 
sou,"  said  the  peddler,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

But  this  visit  to  his  pocket  disclosed  to  him  a  sad 
predicament ;  all  he  had  in  the  world  was  two  sous,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  night's  lodging  at  Saramon. 
"  No  matter;  a  sou  promised  is  as  good  as  given ! "  He 
handed  the  money  to  the  old  man,  who  sealed  his  grati- 
tude with  benedictions. 

A  few  rods  further  on  a  little  old  woman,  who  might 
have  been  taken  for  the  beggar's  wife,  appeared  before 
him  without  La  Ramey  being  able  to  tell  which  bush  she 
came  out  of.  She  implored  charity  in  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  such  an  entreating  tone  that  La  Ramey 
made  another  draft  on  his  purse  and  gave  his  last  sou, 
saying,  "  I  just  gave  in  the  name  of  God,  and  now  I  give 
in  the  name  of  the  Virgin.  Heaven  grant  that  no  child 
comes  to  ask  for  anything  in  the  name  of  the  dear  little 
Jesus,  as  it  would  pain  me  to  refuse  it."  The  old  woman 
disappeared  so  rapidly  that  La  Ramey  asked  himself 
whether  she  had  not  been  taken  up  into  the  sky,  or  if  she 
had  gone  down  underneath  the  around.  At  the  same 
instant  he  thought  that  he  heard  little  crickets  chirruping 
around  him  in  the  grass,  "Good,  La  Ramey;  good,  very- 
good  ! " 

La  Ramey,  much  surprised  at  this  sylvan  music,  turned 
first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  trying  to  discover 
who  these  little  invisible  musicians  were,  when  he  sud- 
denly saw  a  man  standing  before  him,  who  he  at  first  took 
for  a  gentleman;  he  had  nice  shoes  on,  and  clothes  with- 
out any  seams  or  different  pieces;  he  held  a  staff  but  no 
wallet,  and,  if  he  wore  no  peruke,  he  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  enormous  beard. 

"Safe! "  in  this  case  thought  La  Ramey.  "  There's  no 
alms  to  give  here!" 

He  only  thought  this  to  himself,  but  the  stranger  never- 
theless understood  him. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  thou  hast  to  give  me  nothing. 
Thou  hast  been  charitable  enough  for  to-day;  I  shall 
therefore  return  to  thee  thy  two  sous,  which*  thou  wilt 
find  of  service  in  paying  for  thy  lodging  at  Saramon.  It 
was  I  who  was  the  little  old  man,  and  it  was  I  who  was 
the  little  old  woman." 

La  Ramey  started  back  fully  three  paces. 

"  Be  not  surprised  at  these  metamorphoses,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  am  called  St.  Peter;  I  dwell  in  Paradise  and 
I  am  thy  patron  saint.  I  am  very  glad  to  assist  a  protege, 
although  he  has  for  a  long  time  neglected  to  ofler  me  the 
usual  prayers;  but  thou  art  better  than  thou  appearest  on 
the  surface.  Leave  here  thy  knapsack  of  merchandise, 
in  which  the  thread  is  poor  in  quality,  the  wool  mixed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  goods  so  slightly  orthodox.  Throw 
into  the  bushes  all  these  wares  in  which  thou  art  traffick- 
ing, and  which  tempt  thee  to  realize  profits  so  slightly 
legitimate." 

"  But,  good  St.  Peter,  if  I  abandon  my  knapsack  who 
will  insure  me  my  daily  bread?  Poor  as  I  may  be,  life  is 
sweet,  and  1  am  not  disposed  to  combat  hunger  with  beg- 
ging.   I  shall  not  always  find  a  La  Ramey  on  my  path ! 

"  Whatever  wish  you  have,  speak  and  I  will  grant  it." 

"  Habit,  says  the  proverb,  is  a  second  nature.  Man 
strongly  resembles  the  mill-horse  which  constantly  turns 
in  the  same  circle,  and  is  lost  when  he  leaves  the  beaten 
track.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  old  knapsack,  my  faith- 
ful companion  in  joy  and  sorrow,  the  best  wish  that  I  can 
make  is  that  you  would  give  me  another  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it,  La  Ramey,  and  to  this  new  ped- 
ler's  companion  I  will  attach  a  special  and  precious  vir- 
tue. Here  it  is;  it  is  of  leather  and  substantial.  It  con- 
tains no  merchandise,  but  it  has  the  precious  gift  of  at- 
tracting to  it  all  objects  that  thou  mayest  desire  to  pos- 
sess, to  which  thou  shalt  say,  '  Enter  La  Kamey's  knap- 
sack ! ' " 

At  these  words  a  sii|jerb  leather  knapsack  fell  at  the 
the  feet  of  the  astonished  peddler.  He  looked  into  it  and 
found  it  empty  ;  he  turned  around  to  thank  his  benefac- 
tor, but  St.  Peter  had  vanished. 

II. 

La  Ramey  placed  the  knapsack  on  his  shoulders,  and 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  traveler  bearing  no  other  load  but 
his  hopes,  he  gave  his  stick  a  whirl  and  proceeded  on  his 
fay  to  Saramon. 

On  passing  the  inn  kept  by  Azamon,  where  he  usually 


stopped,  he  cast  his  eye  through  the  kitchen  window  and 
saw  a  magnificent  capon  on  the  spit,  turning  around 
before  a  hot  fire,  and  getting  to  be  of  a  most  appetizing 
brow  n  hue.  A  ravenous  appetite  was  immediately  excited 
in  La  Ramey's  stomach ;  he  thought  of  ordering  a  good 
supper,  regretting  to  be  obliged  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours 
to  have  it  cooked,  the  chicken  probably  that  would  be 
assigned  to  him  still  crowing  in  the  barnyard;  but  the 
contemplation  of  the  roasting  fowl  changed  his  hunger 
into  that  of  a  dog.  In  a  covetous  tone  he  at  once 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  beautiful  roast  capon  yonder  on  the 
spit,  why  art  thou  not  already  in  my  knapsack?  "  Sud- 
denly leaving  the  chimney,  and  turning  round  and  round 
like  a  top,  the  capon  draws  near  and  falls  into  the  ped- 
dler's knapsack,  who  no  longer  entertains  any  doubt  of 
the  special  protection  of  St.  Peter.  He  closes  up  his 
buffet,  leaves  the  inn,  and  pursues  his  course  through  the 
town. 

"  Bad,  La  Ramey,  very  bad!"  he  thought  he  heard 
from  behind  the  doors  and  from  the  eaves  of  the  houses 
as  he  passed  along.  "These  swallows,  however,  are  so 
very  chatty,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  without  any  rea- 
son for  it !  At  all  events,  once  is  not  a  habit!  And  then 
the  capon  is  such  a  fine  one." 

He  pursued  his  journey.  Passing  in  front  of  a  bakery, 
he  observed  some  round  and  bright-looking  rolls  on  the 
counter.  "  Beautiful  sweet  bread  to  season  my  foul,"  he 
exclaimed— this  time  unhesitatingly,  for  the  success  of  his 
first  invocation  had  emboldened  him — "  quit  that  dish  and 
enter  La  Ramey's  knapsack !  "  The  rolls  immediately 
began  to  turn  round  and  round  like  balls  and  to  come 
direct  to  join  the  smoking  capon. 

About  a  dozen  rods  further  on  La  Ramey  passed  in 
front  of  the  tavern  kept  by  Casasus.  Two  bottles  placed 
on  a  table  stood  there,  seemingly  to  invite  passers-by  to 
come  in  and  drihk.  "  Beautiful,  full-bellied  bottles, 
ogling  me  there,"  said  he,  "enter  La  Ramey's  knap- 
sack!" The  bottles  began  to  dance  and  to  clink 
together,  and  came  forward  waltzing  to  join  the  rolls 
and  the  brown-crusted  capon.  The  peddler  thought  he 
heard  a  scandalized  lizard  and  a  noisy  cricket  murmur 
from  within  the  crevices  of  a  wall,  "Bad,  La  Ramey, 
very  bad!"  The  thief  consoled  himself,  however,  by 
repeating  the  phrase,  "Once  is  not  a  habit!"  and  then 
leaving  the  town,  he  went  to  recline  beneath  the  grand 
old  trees  of  a  neighboring  meadow.  He  set  out  his  din- 
ner before  him  on  the  grass  and  ate  it  with  the  keenest  of 
appetites,  not  forgetting  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  first 
possessor  of  a  knapsack  which  carried  on  business  so  ad- 
vantageously. 

The  meal  was  excellent.  After  his  provisions  had  been 
gathered  up  from  the  verdant  table-cloth,  the  epicure 
stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  to  enjoy  in  a  quiet  nap 
the  agreeable  sensations  of  a  comfortable  digestion.  The 
weather  was  warm.  The  sun's  rays  fell  full  across  the 
oaks  and  spread  their  well-defined  shadows  over  the  glit- 
tering field ;  crickets  chirped  at  the  mouths  of  their  holes ; 
grasshoppers  sang  on  the  sprigs  of  grass ;  fat  cattle  browsed 
or  ruminated,  reclining  on  their  strong  legs  bent  under- 
neath them;  the  bulls  bellowed  so  as  to  make  the  welkin 
ring,  while  all  the  time  La  Ramey  continued  to  sleep. 
Thunder  itself  could  not  have  aroused  him!  A  shep- 
herdess, however,  happened  to  warble  a  tune,  when  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  immediately  and  opened  his  eyes — his 
ear  was  so  extremely  sensitive  to  such  music  ! 

"  What  can  that  be!"  he  cried,  looking  around  in  the 
quarter  from  which  the  sounds  came,  and  where  he  spied 
pretty  Marianne  ot  Boulauc,  daughter  of  stout  old  Simon, 
the  farmer  of  the  convent.  He  had  known  her  ever  since 
she  was  a  little  girl,  and  he  had  not  neglected  to  bring  her 
every  month  her  store  of  pins  and  needles. 

"  Aha,  Mariannette !" 

"Aha,  La  Ramey!" 

"  It  was  you,  was  it,  who  woke  me  with  a  song  ? " 

"  It  was  you,  was  it,  who  was  sleeping  there  so  soundly." 

"And  who  was  eating  with  a  sounder  appetite  a  few- 
moments  before.  Why  did  you  not  come  and  join  me? 
I  would  gladly  have  shared  my  bread  and  chicken  with 
the  sweet  pasturer  of  Boulauc." 

Thereupon  they  entered  into  conversation  about  the 
cows  and  the  fodder;  about  the  last  market-day  at  Sara- 
mon, and  about  the  cost  of  a  calico  dress;  about  the 
blooming  complexion  of  a  certain  damsel,  and  about  the 
great  old  knapsack  belonging  to  the  peddler,  which  could 
no  longer  be  seen.  During  their  conversation  they 
allowed  the  sun  to  get  lower  and  lower,  and  finally  to  sink 
below  the  horizon,  without  paying  any  attention  to  it. 
The  peddler  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  the  brow,  the 
cheeks,  the  bare  and  bronzed  arms,  and  the  naked  and 
sunburnt  feet  of  the  young  girl.  Mariannette  fixed  her 
eyes  partly  on  her  cows  and  partly  on  La  Ramey,  the 
latter  undoubtedly  absorbing  them  to  the  greatest  extent. 

"  Mariannette, '  said  La  Ramey,  bluntly,  "  you  are  as 

pretty  as  a  picture  to-day;  will  you  "  and  here  he 

stopped. 

"  What,  Mister  La  Ramey?" 

"  Be  my  wife? " 

"  Goodness  gracious !  the  spotted  cow  has  jumped  the 
fence  and  is  eating  the  corn  in  the  next  field! "  exclaimed 
the  shepherdess.  She  ran  off  immediarely  to  look  after 
the  naughty  cow,  leaving  the  j)eddler  alone  to  make  wry 
faces  and  scratch  his  head. 

Marianne  came  back  at  a  slow  pace,  somewhat  flushed, 
doubtless,  on  account  of  her  running,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  innumerable  divergences.  She  no  longer 
looked  into  La  Ramey's  face,  for  what  leisure  had  she  to 
do  so?  She  was  so  busy  pecking  at  the  ground  with  the 
end  of  her  distaff. 

"  I  was  just  now  saying,  Mariannette,  that  you  were  as 
pretty  as  a  picture,  and  that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  for 
you  to  be  my  wife.  By  St.  Peter,  give  me  your  hand;  I 
will  stop  tramping  about  the  country!  " 

La  Ramey  went  ahead  too  fast.  One  is  not  the  hare  in 
love  matters,  even  in  the  open  fields.  The  chase  is  rather 
that  of  the  pointer  than  ot  the  grayhound.  Marianne  did 
not  put  forth  her  hand  to  meet  the  hand  stretched  out  to 
hers;  she  was  too  busily  engaged  making  holes  in  the 
turf. 


"  Peddling  is  a  very  pretty  thing,"  she  remarked  in  an 
indifferent  manner;  " always  changing  places  and  seeing 
new  roads  and  new  churches  and  nouses." 

"  Blessed  St.  Peter,  may  old  Simon  take  the  same  view 
of  it!"  exclaimed  La  Ramey.  "Shall  I  go  and  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  it?" 

"Holy  Jesus!  old  Brindle  has  got  into  the  clover!" 
No  longer  daring  to  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  matrimony, 
the  young  tiirl  left  La  Ramey  and  followed  the  track  of 
the  marauding  cow,  whose  dorsal  bone  and  projecting 
ribs  she  belabored  in  the  most  unmerciful  manner. 

"There  is  no  meaning  in  that  cudgeling,"  thought  La 
Ramey.  "  Silence  gives  consent.  I  will  go  and  see  the 
old  man." 

W  hile  Marianne  was  bringing  back  old  Brindle  among 
the  herd,  La  Ramey  started  off  in  the  direction  of  a  neigh- 
boring field,  where  he  had  noticed  old  Simon  through  a 
hedge  of  trees  goading  on  his  big  oxen  and  holding  fast  to 
his  plow. 

Simon  was  a  grizzly,  gray-headed  peasant,  with  an 
aquiline  nose,  long  teeth,  ana  a  prominent  chin.  Every- 
thing about  the  sturdy  and  stubborn  old  plowman  was 
elongated,  forming  beak  and  claws.  He  wore  a  tattered 
vest  and  pantaloons  of  a  muddy  hue.  His  purse,  how- 
ever, was  well  stuffed  with  crowns,  and  he  bought 
annually  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  his  farm.  Marianne 
was  his  third  daughter,  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
him  from  having  for  her  a  dowry  of  a  certain  amount. 
At  the  first  word  about  marriage  the  old  peasant  caused 
his  oxen  to  halt  and  looked  steadily  at  the  peddler.  A 
man  with  no  property  other  than  the  highway  common  to 
everybody,  aspiring  to  the  daugher  of  a  substantial  farmer 
solidly  established  on  so  many  roods  of  fertile  land  and 
meadows !  Simon  broke  forth  into  a  loud  and  sinister 
roar  of  laughter. 

La  Ramey  was  about  to  interpose  a  few  words  on  the 
unseemliness  of  such  a  greeting. 

"Don't  complain  of  my  laughing,"  responded  old 
Simon.  "  It's  my  sole  remedy  against  an  itching  desire 
to  drub  the  shoulders  of  all  who  worry  me." 

La  Ramey  made  another  attempt.  But  old  Simon 
seized  his  hoe  by  the  small  end  of  the  handle  and 
brandished  it  in  an  alarming  manner.  The  peddler,  un- 
willing to  lose  time  and  get  a  thrashing  into  the  bargain, 
hastily  retreated  without  saying  good-bye  to  one  who 
could  not  appreciate  the  honor  of  having  him  for  a  son- 
in-law ,  and  returned  to  the  field.  Marianne  had  there 
collected  her  incorrigible  cows,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
because  he  preferred  to  act,  he  seized  his  knapsack, 
opened  its  mouth,  and  exclaimed,  "  Beautiful  Marianne, 
daughter  of  old  Simon  the  miser,  enter  La  Ramey's  knap- 
sack! "  • 

The  young  girl,  as  if  seized  by  a  whirlw  ind,  rises  upward 
and  falls  head  first  into  the  sack,  where  she  gathers  herself 
up  into  a  ball  to  make  it  hold  her.  La  Ramey  closed  its 
mouth,  slung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  strutted  away. 

St.  Peter,  evidently,  was  not  pleased  with  this.  It  is 
probable  that  he  regretted  giving  to  the  peddler  a  grab-all 
of  which  he  did  not  make  the  best  use;  but  nevertheless 
the  maid  was  taken  and  thus  carried  off.  Master  Simon, 
in  a  rage,  consigned  the  ravisher  to  all  the  demons  he 
knew  of;  ten  times  a  day  he  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of 
energetic  formula  called  oaths.  But  the  thing  was  done, 
and  La  Ramey,  in  the  way  of  self-justification,  remarked 
as  usual  that  "Once  is  not  a  habit!"  "I  have  got  her, 
father  Simon ;  you  had  better  give  her  up !  I  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  steal  another."  It  was  a  serious  matter, 
and  the  unfortunate  farmer  was  obliged  to  yield  his 
daughter,  and  likewise  his  fields,  to  a  highway  tramp. 

III. 

La  Ramey  for  a  long  time  made  the  most  of  his  knap- 
sack. Good  and  evil  were  mixed  up  w  ith  it  more  than 
once.  Why  could  not  St.  Peter  have  taken  it  away  from 
him?  Alas  !  no  position  in  the  world  is  so  beautiful  or  so 
stable  that  certain  unforseen  accidents  may  not  under- 
mine it.  La  Ramey  was  one  day  crossing  the  Gemone 
on  a  foot-bridge,  above  a  mill-pond.  The  water,  clear 
and  transparent  as  glass,  allowed  him  to  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  the  fishes  within  it,  darting  about  here  and  there 
and  visiting  each  other  on  the  surface.  "  Beautiful  fishes, 
who  cannot  see  who  is  looking  at  you,  enter  La  Ramey's 
knapsack!" 

The  fishes,  abstracted  from  their  domain  by  this  irre- 
sistible speech,  rushed  upward  to  him.  La  Ramey  stooped 
down  to  meet  them  half  way,  when,  his  foot  slipping,  he 
tumbled  in  and  disappeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
But  he  did  not  let  go  nis  knapsack.  He  remained  down 
so  long  a  time  under  the  water  that  when  he  came  up  he 
was  quite  dead,  and  swollen  with  a  fluid  he  never  liked. 
The  miller  observed  his  body  and  drew  it  ashore,  and 
then  summoned  the  neighbors,  who  took  him  to  the  cem- 
etery, to  the  unconsecrated  portion  of  it  reserved  for  those 
who  have  departed  this  life  without  haying  their  leave 
countersigned  by  the  priest,  and  there  digging  a  hole  for 
him  they  buried  him,  still  holding  fast  to  his  knapsack. 

The  next  day,  after  the  funeral  was  over,  La  Ramey 
presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  gave  a  rap. 

"Who  is  there?"  shouted  St.  Peter. 

"  I,  La  Ramey,  who  comes  to  thank  you  for  the  favor 
you  bestowed  on  him  some  six  years  ago." 

"  You  audacious  man!"  replies  the  saint,  in  his  loudest 
tone  of  voice.  "How  dare  you  appear  here  after  com- 
promising my  character  by  loading  the  knapsack  I  gave 
you  with  so  many  iniquities?" 

"  You  allude  to  the  roasted  capon  at  Saramon  !  Alack, 
its  odor  was  so  appetizing !" 

"  Begone,  sinner!  The  flames  of  Purgatory  are  scarcely 
hot  enough  to  purify  you  of  your  w  ickedness!" 

"  You  refer  to  Mariannette.  She  was  so  pretty,  and 
Father  Simon  was  so  little  disposed  to  give  her  to  me  vol- 
untarily !" 

Vainly  did  he  proffer  excuses ;  St.  Peter  shut  the  gate 
on  him,  and  La  Ramey  had  to  turn  his  back  on  Paradise. 

He  went  off  and  knocked  at  Purgatory.  The  guardian 
angel  received  him  more  rudely  than  he  was  received  by 
the  guardian  of  the  elect.   Rap,  rap  1 

"  Who  is  there?" 
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"I,  La  Ramey,  whom  St.  Peter  would  not  take  into 
Paradise,  and  who  is  sent  to  Purgatory  to  do  penance  for 
his  peccadilloes." 

"  La  Ramey?— what,  Peter  La  Ramey,  that  bold  thief 
who  used  the  favors  of  heaven  to  steal  the  goods  of  others, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  soul  ?  Begone  from  the  realm 
of  hope,  infamous  man !  Hell  is  scarcely  deep  enough  to 
punish  thee  for  thy  abominations!" 

The  peddler  thought  it  useless  to  advance  any  further 
explanations  about  tj^e  pilfered  chicken  and  the  maiden 
caught  in  the  trap,  and  he  accordingly  contented  himself 
with  scratching  his  head  and  hunting  for  an  idea.  Then, 
his  courage  seeming  to  have  revived,  he  turned  back  to 
his  patron,  and — rap,  rap! 
"  Who  is  there?''  exclaimed  the  voice. 
"  Poor  La  Ramey,  who  comes  to  bid  you  good-bye 
before  going  to  Hell,  where  everybody  sends  him." 
St.  Peter,  ready  to  resume  his  sermon,  opened  the  gate. 
"  Your  mind  is  made  up,"  said  the  unfortunate  fellow ; 
"you  refuse  me  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  beautiful 
sights  adorning  the  palace  of  the  merciful  God?" 
"  Yes,  I  do  refuse  you,"  replied  the  saint. 
"  Here,  then,  take  back  your  knapsack,  since  it  is  of 
no  more  use  to  me;"  and  saying  this,  he  cast  it  over  St. 
Peter's  shoulder.   The  knapsack  having  got  into  Paradise, 
"Now,  La  Ramey,  my  friend,"  cried  the  peddler,  vocif- 
erously, "enter  your  own  knapsack!" 

The  wallet  opened  of  its  own  accord ;  a  supernatural 
force  projected  the  peddler  into  it,  and  he  found  himself 
in  the  realm  of  the  blest  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  St. 
Peter. 

Who  was  most  astonished  ?  It  was  St.  Peter.  He 
strove  to  seize  the  thief  and  eject  him,  but  the  merciful 
Jesus  interfered. 

"  Why  make  any  one  unhappy  and  drive  away  a  being 
who  wishes  to  stay  with  us?  Now  that  he  has  entered, 
let  him  remain.  The  repentance  he  ought  to  have  ex- 
perienced will  come  to  him  hereafter." 

St.  Peter  was  always  a  good  apostle.  "Thy  will  be 
done,  Lord  Jesus.  I  will  nevertheless  resume  my  sack 
and  never  lend  it  again  to  anybody.  The  Gascon  is  a 
mischievous  fellow,  even  with  his  benefactors.  We  must 
be  careful  in  bestowing  the  means  of  doing  good,  lest 
people  use  them  to  do  evil,  we  finally  becoming  the 
dupes.    These  rascals  are  shrewder  than  we  are." 


XI. 

Heber  C.  Kimball's  Harem— Mr.  Kimball  has  a  great 
many  wives  who  are  very  dear  to  him;  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  a  lesser  number  would  be— he  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  parents  in  Utah.  Seventy-six  Mormon- 
esses  share  Mr.  Kimball's  lot.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  acres  there  are  in  Mr.  Kimball's  lot,  but  there 
ought  to  be  a  lot  of  them  for  such  a  lot  of  wives,  who, 
should  they  follow  the  saline  example  of  Lot's  wife,  will 
make  Salt  Lake  City  salt  indeed.  On  being  tenderly 
condoled  with  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  wives  Mr. 
Kimball  said  :  "  Oh,  never  mind,  I've  got  plenty  more  of 
'em  at  home." 

XII. 

The  Tabernacle— This  is  the  great  Mormon  meeting 
house.  The  Elders  and  Youngers  "  preach  "  here.  A 
brass  band  is  at  one  end  of  the  building  and  the  pulpit  at 
the  other.  Thus  there  is  brass  at  both  ends.  The  Mor- 
mon sisters  sit  by  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
Rows  by  any  other  name  wouldn't  be  as  sweet. 

XIII. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake— Curious  body  of  water.  Analy- 
zation  proves  it  to  contain  a  large  number  of  old  salts. 
No  fish  can  live  in  it  except  salt  codfish,  mackerel  and 
red  herrings.  There  are  mermaids  there,  though  they 
have  salt  rheums.  Injuns  live  on  the  bank  of  this  lake. 
Little  Injuns  seen  in  the  distance  trundling  their  war 
whoops. 

XIV. 

The  Endowment  House—  In  this  building  the  Mor- 
mon is  instructed  in  the  mysterious  rites— and  wrongs— 
of  his  faith. 

XV. 

The  Desert  Again— Handsomer  than  the  first  view.  It 
doesn't  "  howl  "  as  Indians  on  the  warpath.  "  Methinks 
I  see  a  war  whoop!"  Ha!  redmen,  "  Wouldst  scalp  a 
lecturer? "    (N.  B.    They  wouldst). 


ST0R1HS  ABOUT  f.RHAT  MUX. 


ARTEMUS  WARD. 


Turning  the  leaves  of  a  venerable  scrap-book  the  other 
day,  I  came  upon  one  of  the  programmes  that  Artemus 
Ward  used  to  furnish  to  those  who  attended  his  lecture 
"Among  the  Mormons."  Does  anybody  know  what  be- 
came of  the  panorama  upon  which  he  held  forth?  It 
went  with  him  to  England,  but  since  his  death  has  never 
been  heard  of.  Here  is  the1  programme : 
I. 

Prologue— By  Artemus  Ward.— Professedly  to  introduce 
the  subject,  but  really  to  give  the  accomplished  crankist 
time  to  unroll  the  first  picture. 

II. 

The  Steamship  Ariel  at  Sea— Out  on  the  briny.  The 
sea  rough.  Passengers  unable  to  remain  inside  their 
staterooms  or  outside  their  victuals.  An  immense  sea- 
serpent  in  our  wake;  another  in  our  sleep.  Land  Ho! 
N.  B.— The  hoe  is  now  jn  Artemus  Ward's  possession. 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Interesting  interview  with  old  Pan- 
ama himself,  who  makes  all  the  hats.  Old  Pan  is  a  likely 
sort  of  a  man. 

Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco— Life  and  things 
in  El  Dorado.  The  Chinese  drama.  Light  Celestial 
comedy,  in  seven  hundred  and  two  acts;  by  a  Chinese 
gentleman  of  this  city.  Good  quarters  to  be  found  here. 
Playful  population,  fond  of  high-low-jack  and  homicide. 
IV. 

Virginia  City— A  wild  place.  Game  abundant;  prin- 
cipally Faro  and  Bluff— shooting  prevalent  in  conse- 
quence. Every  man  carries  a  revolver  and  every  other 
man  two.  Silver  mines— the  treasure  carefully  guarded, 
each  proprietor  keeping  a  silver  watch. 

V. 

The  Great  Desert— A  dreary  waste  of  sand— a  per- 
fectly shameful  waste,  in  fact.   They  ought  to  save  it. 
VI. 

Bird's  Eye  View  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City— A  rather 
pretty  picture,  with  some  entirely  serious  descriptive  talk. 
VII. 

Main  Street,  West  Side-This  being  a  view  of  Main 
Street,  West  Side,  is  naturally  a  view  of  the  west  side  of 
Main  Street. 

v  1 11 . 

Main  Street,  East  Side-The  Salt  Lake  House.  Lots 
of  salt  in  this  house-salt-cellars,  in  fact.  A  temperance 
hotel-nothing  sold  stronger  than  butter,  which  was 
rather  strengthy  when  A.  W.  was  there.  Guests  are  re- 
Jested  fX^^  candles  before  retiring  a  night 
Washing  not  allowed  in  rooms.  V  ou  must  go  out  in  the 
porch  and  wash  with  cast-iron  soap,  though  they  call  it 
cast -steel. 

The  Mormon  Theater-Mormons  as  theat^wrs 
Effects  of  the  drama  on  their  manners,  etc.    It  accounts 
for  thl  way -they  act.    Also,  for  their  calling  a  certain 
place  the  "  Bottomless  Parquette  * 
X. 

Brigham  Young's  Harem-One  of  the  ™^crc^ 
maces  in  Utah,  especially  to  Brigham  Young.  «o 
Swell  n^houses'an^schoolhouse.  In  the  latter  addition 
is illustrated  by  Brigham's  wive s,  and  muluphoj uon  by 
his  children.  The  pretty  girls  in  Utah  mostly  marry 
Young. 


ANSWERS   TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Saccharissa— "  I  have  no  home;  where  shall  I  go?" 
If  you  want  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  you  had  better  go 
on  a  sugar  plantation. 

Laura  Matilda— "  I  have  an  unfortunate  tendency, 
even  on  trivial  occasions,  to  shed  tears.  How  can  I  pre- 
vent it?"    Lock  up  the  shed. 

Traveler—"  How  long  was  Artemus  Wrard  in  Califor- 
nia?"   Five  feet  ten  and  a  half. 

Speculator— "  Is  petroleum  frequent  in  caves?"  No; 
but  caves  are  frequent  in  petroleum. 

RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Children  in  arms  not  admitted,  if  the  arms  are  loaded. 
Children  under  one  year  of  age  not  admitted,  unless 
accompanied  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 

Ladies  or  gentlemen  will  please  report  any  negligence 
or  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer. 

Artemus  Ward  will  not  be  responsible  for  money,  jew- 
elry, or  other  valuables,  unless  left  with  him— to  be  re- 
turned in  a  week  or  so. 

Persons  who  think  they  will  enjoy  themselves  more  by 
leavin"  the  hall  early  in  the  evening  are  requested  to  do 
so  witn  as  little  noise  as  possible. 


It  is  doubtful  if  more  fun  was  ever  crowded  into  the- 
same  space ;  or  do  vou  happen  to  know  a  current  humorist 
that  could  write  a  funnier  one?  I  well  remember  the  first 
time  I  heard  him.  He  appeared  on  the  stage  looking 
crestfallen,  and  with  face  turned  anxiously  toward  the 
door  at  which  he  entered.  "The  gentleman  who  was  to 
have  introduced  me  seems  to  have  absented  himself;" 
then,  after  a  hesitating  pause,  "  I  am  Artemus  Ward,  lec- 
turer of  the  evening."  It  was  difficult  to  believe  there 
was  much  music  in  this  serious-faced  young  gentleman. 
But  what  roars  of  laughter  he  provoked!  There  was  a 
joke  in  his  lecture  which,  once  good,  had  been  rendered 
absolutely  pointless  by  some  event  that  had  happened. 
He  carefully  repeated  the  joke,  while  every  one  in  the 
audience  was  saying  to  himself,  "  You  might  much  better 
have  omitted  that,  Artemus."  The  joke  uttered,  the  joker 
paused,  a  distressed  look  passed  over  his  face,  and  he- 
observed  in  a  frank,  pathetic  way,  "That  little  anecdote 
of  mine  isn't  as  good  as  it  was."  The  effect  was  irresist- 
ible. .        .,  .  .     ,  . 

Of  the  countless  good  stones  attributed  tohini  the  best, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  one  w  hich  tells  of  the  advice  he  gave  to 
a  Southern  railroad  conductor  soon  after  the  war.  The 
road  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  the  trains  conse- 
quently were  run  at  a  phenomenally  low  rate  of  speed. 
When  the  conductor  was  punching  his  ticket  Artemus 
remarked,  "  Does  the  railroad  company  allow  passengers 
to  give  it  advice,  if  they  do  so  in  a  respectful  manner? 
The  conductor  replied  in  gruff  tones  that  he  guessed  so. 
"Well,"  Artemus  went  on,  "  it  occurred  to  me  it  would 
be  well  to  detach  the  cow-catcher  from  the  front  of  the 
engine  and  hitch  it  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  For  you  see 
we  are  not  liable  to  catch  a  cow,  but  what's  to  prevent  a 
cow  strolling  into  this  car  and  biting  a  passenger?"— 
/  Vashington  JIatchet. 


At  the  outset  of  his  career  Professor  Aytoun  was  un- 
commonly diffident.  When,  in  her  father's  drawing- 
room,  he  was  making  proposals  of  marriage  to  Miss  Jane 
Emily  Wilson,  who  afterward  became  his  wife,  the  lady 
reminded  him  that  before  she  could  give  her  absolute 
consent  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  obtain  her 
father's  approval.  "  Vou  must  speak  for  me,"  said  the 
suitor,  "  for  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  speak  to  the 
Professor  on  this  subject."  "Papa  is  in  the  library," 
said  the  lady.  "Then  you  had  better  go  to  him,"  said 
the  suitor,  "and  I'll  wait  till  you  return."  The  lady  pro- 
ceeded to  the  library,  and  taking  her  father  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  mentioned  that  Professor  Aytoun  had 
asked  her  in  marriage.  She  added,  "  Shall  I  accept  his 
offer,  papa?  He  is  so  diffident  that  he  won't  speak  to 
you  about  it  himself."  "Then  we  must  deal  tenderly 
with  his  feelings,"  said  the  hearty  old  Christopher.  "  I  11 
write  my  reply  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  pin  it  to  your  back." 
"  Papa  s  answer  is  on  the  back. of  my  dress,  '  said  Miss 
lane,  as  she  entered  the  drawing-room.  Turning  round, 
the  delighted  suitor  read  the  words,  "  With  the  author's 
compliments."   

I  heard  of  a  fact  or  two  about  Judah  P.  Benjamin's 
early  life  the  other  day,  says  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent, which  was  new  to  me.  His  father  was  a  small,  dark- 
skinned  Spanish  lew,  who  kept  a  little  fruit  shop  on  Mar- 
ket street,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Benjamin's  early 
life  was  spent  in  that  shop.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Hebrew  orphan  society  of  Charleston.  He  was  a  grass 
orphan  by  that  time.  His  mother,  disagreeing  with  his 
father,  had  left  her  home  and  gone  to  Beaufort,  where  she 
opened  a  general  country  store.  Forty  years  ago  she  was 
conducting  it  successfully.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benja- 
min were  "devoted  adherents  of  the  religion  of  their  fath- 
ers, and  ludah  P.  Benjamin  was  educated  in  it.  He  has 
always  retained  his  respect  for  his  race,  althou  h  he  mar- 
ried a  Gentile  and  has  never  been  identified  with  the  Jew- 
ish church.  You  remember  his  fine  reply  in  the  Senate, 
when  he  was  taunted,  in  a  debate,  with  being  a  Jew. 
"The  Senator,"  he  said,  rising  gracefully  and  speaking 
in  his  usual  silvery  way,  "  w  ill  please  remember  that  w  hen 
his  half-civilized  ancestors  were  hunting  the  wild  boar  in 
the  forests  of  Silesia,  mine  were  the  princes  of  the  earth." 
The  Senate  was  electrified  and  the  carping  Senator  was 
silenced.   

General  Jackson  was  not  cultured  or  accomplished, 
but  he  had  a  strong,  well-balanced  mind,  and  he  would 
go  through  forests  of  sophistry  and  masses  of  legal  opin- 
ions, straight  to  the  point.  Governor  Wise,  who  admired 
him  greatly,  used  to  tell  a  story  illustrative  of  the  rough 
bark  of  Old  Hickory's  character.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Monroe,  General  lackson  in  command 
of  some  troops,  invaded  Florida  and  captured  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister,  two  Englishmen  who,  it  was  charged,  in- 
cited the  Indians  to  depredations,  just  as  the  carpet- 
baggers now  incite  neuroes  to  riot.  He  at  once  ordered  a 
court-martial  and  had  them  hanged,  with  but  little  time 
to  prepare  for  their  future  abode.  He  was  arraigned  for 
the  offense  before  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  defended  him  on  the  high 
ground  of  international  law  as  expounded  by  Grotius, 
Vattel  and  Puffendorf.  lackson,  who  had  quarreled.with 
Mr.  Monroe,  was  disposed  to  regard  the  matter  as  en- 
tirely personal.  "  D— n  Grotius;  d— n  Puffendorf;  d— n 
Vattel,"  said  he;  "this  is  a  mere  matter  between  Jim 
Monroe  and  me." 


A  little  book  of  political  recollections,  just  published  in 
Kentucky,  contributes  a  new  story  of  President  Lincoln, 
which  is  worth  quoting.  To  a  political  opponent,  who 
had  taunted  Lincoln  with  his  youth,  he  replied :  "  Live- 
long, or  die  young,  I  would  rather  die  now  than,  like  the 
gentleman,  change  my  politics,  and  simultaneously  with 
the  (Jiange  receive  an  office  worth  three  thousand  dollars 
per  yfar,  and  then  have  to  erect  a  lightning-rod  over  my 
house  to  protect  a  guilty  conscience  from  an  offended 
God."     _  .  

At  a  recent  gathering  of  musical  people  at  Washington, 
Remenyi  played  a  piece  with  unusual  good  taste  and  was 
congratulated  by  a  lady,  to  whom  he  replied  in  pure  and 
expressive  United  States  English :  "  You  bet  I  done  got 
dat  piece  played  up  like  a  brick,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Ttuth  writes: 
What  do  you  think  of  the  last  fashion  ?  Perhaps  you  may 
not  have  been  told  about  it.  Beauties  who  have  perfect 
necks  and  busts  will  hasten  to  adopt  this  mode.  Why  ? 
Because  it  enables  them  to  display  charms  which  are 
usually  hidden  in  the  broad  daylight.  If  the  skin  be  not 
white  and  healthy,  'twere  best  not  to  be  in  this  fashion. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  short  skirt,  a  corsage  made  of  the 
same  stuff  and  just  like  a  corset,  with  a  nether  garment  in 
some  sort  of  colored  foulard,  made  like  a  chemise,  but 
handsomely  bordered  above  the  running  strings,  which, 
of  course,  should  be  drawn  somewhat  and  tied  ?  On 
this  trimming  small  diamond  ornaments  such  as  (lies  and 
daddy-longlegs  may  be  dotted.  The  sleeves  of  the  under 
vesture  should  extend  almost  to  the  elbow.  From  this 
you  are  not  to  infer  that  the  rest  of  the  arm  should  be 
bare.  It  should  be  well  covered  with  a  Swedish  glove. 
A  small  sealskin  or  fur-trimmed  mantle  and  a  bonnet  t<> 
match  should  complete  the  toilet.  If  the  bonnet  is  large 
it  w  ill  spoil  everything.  Nor  should  I  omit  to  state  that 
if  the  little  mantle  is  not  ostensibly  very  warm,  there  will 
not  be  a  good  excuse  for  the  wearer  to  throw  it  ofl  when 
she  is  paying  a  visit.  I  was  present  yesterday  at  a  des/ia- 
Irilkmcnt  of  this  kind.  The  fair  lady  who  Suffered  from  the 
heat  of  her  sealskin  cloak  had  a  figure  of  sculptural 
beauty,  and  such  a  neck  and  chest  !  It  was  of  a  pearly 
tinge,  with  a  faint  glow  of  pink,  and  delicately  veined 
(but  only  as  nature  willed)  w  ith  blue.  This  model  was 
doubtless  im|X)rtcd  into  France  by  a  mantua-maker 
who  had  seen  the  ladyhood  of  the  English  peerage  going 
to  Buckingham  Palace  to  make  their  <  urtsey  to  Queen 
Victoria  at  a  Drawing-room.  When  aristocratic  necks 
and  bosoms  are  exhibited  in  the  broad  daylight  of  Lon- 
don to  the  gaze  of  Dick,  Tom  and  Harry,  why  should 
they  not  (when  fit  to  be  seen)  be  bared  in  Paris  salons  at 

afternoon  receptions  ?  French  logic  gives  an  affirmative 
answer.  Do  not  imagine  that  1  jest  or  give  the  rein  to  my 
imagination.    What  1  describe  1  saw. 

Major  Knox  Holmes,  well  known  among  English 
cyclists  as  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  achieved  a  wonder- 
ful feat  for  a  veteran  recently,  when,  with  a  fellow-rider 
named  Cooper,  he  rode  a  tandem  tricycle  one  hundred 
miles  in  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  the  journey  being  from 
Croydon  to  Brighton  and  back,  and  then  to  Redhul. 
The  Major  is  seventy-six  years  of  a^e ! 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI  BAN 


LITERARY  CENTERS. 


The  death  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Appleton  has  at- 
tracted attention  again  to  the  condition  of  Bos- 
ton as  a  "  literary  center,"  a  subject  on  which 
the  New  England  newspapers  have  published 
within  a  year  or  so  several  articles.  In  these 
the  fact  of  what  Mr.  Wegg  would  have  called 
the  decline  and  fall-off  of  that  city  has  been  ad- 
mitted, and  various  attempts  made  to  explain  it. 
One  theory  advanced  is,  that  in  a  growing 
country  like  the  United  Slates  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  literary  center,  any  more  than 
the  center  of  population,  should  remain  the 
same;  if  it  was  in  lioston  a  generation  ago,  it 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  be  found  in  New  York 
BOW;  hereafter,  perhaps  fan  Chicago,  or  Kansas 
City,  or  Omaha.  The  difficulty  with  this  ex- 
planation is  that  few  candid  New  Yorkers  ap- 
pear  to  be  ready  to  claim  that  this  city  really  is 
a  literary  center,  such  as  Hoston  may  really 
claim  to  have  l>een.  In  fact,  one  of  our  best- 
known  critical  writers,  Mr.  R.G.White,  con- 


tinually insists  that  New  York'  too  has  fallen  off 
from  the  palmy  literar 


days  of  the  Tontine 


ry 

Coffee-house  and  "  Old  Tom's."  It  is  not  that 
there  are  fewer  men  who  follow  literature  as  a 
profession  in  New  York  than  there  were,  for  we 
believe  there  are  more  than  ever,  and  just  as 
many  of  them  have  been  in  their  difierent  ways 
as  successful  as  ever  their  predecessors  were. 
But  for  some  reason  they  do  not  make  New 
York  a  literary  center  such  as  all  faithful  New 
Yorkers  fondly  believe  it  to  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Halleck  and  Bryant  and  the  Knicker- 
bockers. The  cohort  of  lion-hearted  youth  who 
are  said  to  be  engaged  in  a  generous  rivalry  to 
see  which  shall  supply  the  Madison  Square '1  hea- 
ter with  a  play  that  will  run  without  spreading 
among  the  spectators  a  desire  to  run,  do  not  make 
New  York  a  dramatic  center  in  the  sense  that 
Taris  has  been  for  so  many  years.  The  equally 
gallant  band  of  yearling  novelists  whose  sur- 
prising stories  of  American  life  go  through  the 
pages  of  the  magazines,  have  not  yet  made  it  a 
center  of  fiction.  Mr.  James,  who  might  almost 
be  claimed  as  a  New  York  novelist,  is  denounced 
by  his  critics  as  a  European  in  disguise,  while 
Mr.  Howells,  whose  origin  is  Western,  even  if 
his  habitat  is  New  England,  is,  for  some  reason 
which  we  never  have  been  able  to  make  out,  sus- 
pected of  a  concealed  literary  kinship  with  the 
author  of  "  Daisy  Miller,"  and  at  any  rate  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  New  York.  By  a 
literary  center  we  suppose  something  like  Edin- 
burgh at  one  time,  Boston  at  another,  Paris  a 
generation  ago,  is  meant — a  place  which  has  a 
distinct  literary  character  and  standard  of  its 
own,  which  it  sets  up  and  by  which  it  judges  the 
past,  present  and  future.  1  here  is  little  or  noth- 
ing of  this  sort  in  New  York,  and  therefore  the 
idea  that  the  literary  center  has  simply  been 
transferred  from  Boston  to  New  York  falls  to 
the  ground. 

Another  theory  is,  that  in  the  future  we  are 
not  going  to  have  literary  centers  any  more. 
After  all,  what  does  a  country  like  ours  want 
with  such  centers?  It  was  all  very  well  to  start 
literary  centers  in  the  anti-railroad  and  tele- 
graph times,  when  New  York  was  as  far  from 
Boston  as  London  was  from  it  before  there  was 
a  cable.  But  now  every  literary  man  makes  his 
own  center,  and  for  the  real  lover  of  letters, 
whether  he  be  in  Oshkosh  or  the  social  and  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  continent,  he  may  still  do 
the  work  that  is  "  in  him,"  as  the  late  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  would  have  said,  quietly  and  humbly  and 
faithfully,  without  seeking  earthly  reward.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  noble  and  inspiring 
view  of  the  subject,  and  has  been  em- 
bodied in  a  stirring  poem  of  Brown- 
ing's, adapted  to  any  latitude  or  period, 
celebrating  the  unselfish  life-long  devotion  of 
its  hero  to  the  interesting  problems,  if  we  re- 
member right,  presented  by  Greek  particles  and 
verbs,  which  even  Mr.  Charles  Erancis  Adams, 
lr.,  does  not  wish  to  snatch  from  any  one  wil- 
ling to  devote  time  to  them  as  an  elective. 

This  is  really  an  altogether  new  view  of  the 
whole  subject.  The  development  of  purely  indi- 
vidual literary  centers  is  novel,  and  of  course 
explains  the  decline  of  corporate  or  municipal 
literary  centers  like  Boston.  There  is  for 
instance,  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the  Sierras. 
His  poetry  does  not  l>elong  to  any  school  or 
fashion,  and  would  be  just  the  same  whether  it 
was  written  in  a  hall  bed-room  in  New  York,  a 
two-pair  back  in  London,  or  a  cave  in  the 
Rocky  mountains.  It  does  not  resemble  the 
Lake  school,  nor  the  Emersonian,  nor  the  verse 
of  Longfellow,  and  we  are  confident  that  if  it 
did,  Mr.  Miller  would  at  once  change  it.  In 
the  same  way  there  is  YValt  Whitman,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  great  truth  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  virtue  and  vice,  between  the 
pure  and  the  filthy,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly, 
prose  and  verse,  but  that  these  are  all  dif- 
ferent and  equally  interesting  manifestations 
of  the  Ego  of  the  poet,  the  Bard  Walt  himself. 
There  is  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan,  who 
has  shown  that  neither  rhyme  nor  meter  nor 
sense  is  essential  to  poetry.  She  lives  in 
Michigan.  Michigan  is  not  a  literary  center, 
but  she  is.  Zola  is  an  almost  perfect  instance 
of  an  individual  literary  center.  He  teaches  us, 
not  that  there  is  no  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,  or  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  foul 
and  the  pure,  but  that  the  secret  of  art  is 
"small  profit  and  quick  sales,"  as  they  say  in 
dry  goods,  and  that  the  artist  makes  himself  no- 
torious most  easily  by  a  careful  delineation  of 
the  disgusting.  Zola,  it  is  true,  is  a  Parisian, 
but  he  does  not  represent  Paris  as  a  center  of 
literature  in  the  way  that  Balzac  or  Victor 
Hugo  once  did.  He  represents  Zola,  and  is  his 
own  literary  center. 

If  it  is  the  principle  of  the  individual  literary 
center  which  is  now  beginning  to  establish 
itself,  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension, 
limited  in  fact  only  by  the  ingenuity,  originality, 
or  eccentricity,  or  what  the  old-fashioned  literary 
set  call  the  conscience,"  of  the  centers  them- 
selves. One  may  spring  up  to-morrow  in 
Albany,  or  Gowanus,  or  any  other  unexpected 
place.  The  Queen  of  England  has,  in  the  seclu- 
sion and  entirely  unliterary  atmosphere  of  Wind- 
sor Castle,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  so- 
ciety and  of  an  entirely  uneducated  Scotch  gillie, 
written  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the 
day,  in  which  she  shows  what  use  may  be  made, 


by  any  one  who  knows  how.  of  the  flat  and  un- 
interesting in  literature,  and  what  a  mistake  it 
is  to  imagine  that  successful  authorship  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  those  who  have  anything  to 
say.  If  this  view  of  the  future  of  literature  is 
correct,  it  shows  how  foolish  it  would  be  for 
Bostonians  to  repine  over  the  decline  of  Boston 
as  a  literary  center.  The  field  hereafter  will  be 
world-wide,  and  each  strange  new  center  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  it  until  it 
is  diverted  by  the  appearance  of  some  one  even 
more  delightful,  surprising  and  monstrous  than 
his  immediate  predecessors. —  The  Xation. 


THE  CHRISTENING 


In  vain  we  broider  cap  and  cloak,  and  fold 

The  long  robe,  white  and  rare; 
In  vain  we  serve  on  dishes  of  red  gold, 

Perhaps,  the  rich  man's  fare; 
In  vain  we  bid  the  fabled  folk  who  bring 

All  gifts  the  world  holds  sweet : 
This  one,  forsooth,  shall  give  the  child  to  sing; 

To  move  like  music  this  shall  charm  its  feet ; 

This  help  the  cbeek  to  blush,  the  heart  to 
beat. 

Unto  the  christening  there  shall  surely  come 

The  Uninvited  Guest, 
The  evil  mother,  weird  and  wise,  with  some 

Sad  purpose  in  her  breast. 
Yea,  and  though  every  spinning-wheel  be  stilled 

In  all  the  country  round, 
Behold,  her  prophecy  must  be  fulfilled; 

The  turret  with  the  spindle  will  be  found, 

And  the  white  hand  will  reach  and  take  the 
wound. 

5.  M.  B.  Piatt,  in  the  Atlantic  for  June. 


INCOMPLETE. 


Those  eyes  divine, 

Like  rich  brown  wine; 
Those  rosebud  lips  that  rippling  smiles  entwine ; 

That  piquant  nose; 

Those  double  rows 
Of  pearls  that  sparkle  when  her  lips  unclose; 

Those  cheeks  of  peach; 

Those  white  ears,  each 
Like  some  rare-fashioned  shell  o'  the  ocean  beach; 

That  golden  hair, 

Unbound  with  care, 
And  like  a  sun-mist  floating  everywhere; 

Those  softest  hands, 

With  their  golden  Viands, 
And  one  that  gleams  like  a  dewdrop  i'  the  sands; 

Tbat  shapely  waist, 

With  a  zone  embraced. 
And  a  dragon's  head  in  old  Etrurian  chased; 

Those  ankles —    What  ? 

I  had  better  not  ? 
Ah,  yes!  she's  from  Chicago!    I  forgot. 

— Paul  Past/tor,  m  the  Current. 


The  omission  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  from  the 
list  of  royal  invitations  to  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
funeral  has  given  great  offence  to  the  Orleans 
family.  As  the  Duke  was  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  the  Comte  and  Comtessc  de  Paris, 
and  especially  as  he  had  been  constantly  in  their 
company  and  at  their  ho'ise  during  his  stay  on 
the  Riviera,  the  oversight  is  considered  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate.   


^HE   NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Branhf.r,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary'  and  Cashier, 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London  Lm'd. 
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M.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
121  and  123  Markkt  Stkfht,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  Pan  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


THE  STANDARD  SII.K  OF  THE 

J.  WORLD. 

YATES  &  CONKLIN,  Agents, 
13  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BUSINESS 
COLLECE 


Zi  Test  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship *hd 
Telegraphy. 

!:.  P.  HFAI.n,  PrMlilmt.  C  S.  M  ILKY,  S>rri.|»ry. 

tiT  SE.\D  FOR  CIRCULAR. .4J 
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RT  GLASS  WORKS, 

Nos.  mi,  1213  and  1215  HOWARD  ST., 
Between  Eighth  and  Ninth. 

JOHN  MALLON. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


PIANOS! 
-^iTsl  PIANOS! 


I  11  I  have  never  seen  their  equal."— Clara 
Louise  Kellogg. 

PIANOS!  A.  L.  BANCROFT  ft  CO., 

PIANOS!  1  721  Market  St.,  S.  F„  Sole  Agents. 


RICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SAN  SOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  ft  BLACK  WELL.  London: 
Assorted  Pickles*  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Yinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Spanish  Queen  Olives,  Indian  Chutnies, 

Lucca  Salad  Oils,  Metz  Crystali/ed  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies,     Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  CO  I.MAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  it  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  BkaNvj  of  Japanese  Uncoi.orhd  Tea 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


pALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


ALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY. 


OFFICE  327  MARKET  STREET. 

REFINERY  POTRF.RO 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


ALFALFA  FRUIT  cSc  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands 
we  desire  to  present 

The  MANY  GREAT  ADVANTAGES  OF  TULARE 
COUNTY. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in. 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved. .  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Une- 
qualed  Artesvian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MILLER  &  KNUPP, 

Court  House,  Yisalia,  Cal. 

pURE   APPLE  CIDER. 

BOILED  CIDER,  for  cooking  purposes. 

SWEET  CIDER,  direct  from  the  press. 
HARD  CIDER,  5  years  old,  in  qts., 
kegs  and  bbls. 

  PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR  

This  Cider  and  Vinegar  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of 
Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  V  inegar  can  save- 
in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  strength,  ft  the  purest  and  best — always 
of  high  test. 

FRANCIS  DeLONG, 
Orchard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County, 
Office:  206  &  20S  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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'RUG  CHAMPAGNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO..  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 

HELLMANN  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  52;  Front  Street. 
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53(5  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PUREST   SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

L  THE  WORLD.  Equal  to  any  IMPORTED.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


\  NDES   SILVER   MINING  COM- 

r\  I' A  NY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia  Mining  District, 
Storey  county,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  tha  15th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment! No. 24)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  inline* 
diaic-ly,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  MONDAY,  the  NINETEENTH  (19th)  DAY 
OF  MAY,  1S84,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore,  will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  the  NINTH  (9th)  day 
of  JUNE,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

BUTLER  BURRIS,  Secretary- 

Office — Room  2,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  county, 

Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  FRIDAY,  the  TWENTY-THIRD  (23d)  DAY 
OF  MAY,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  THURSDAY,  the  TWELFTH 
DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884,  to  pav  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

ING  COMPANY. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  (5c.)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately in  United  States  yold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  73  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  FIFTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884,  will  be  de- 
linquent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  k  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884, 
to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UR.  RICORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Agents  for  California,  J.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  635  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  7$ 
$1.  $3  50  and  $6.    Preparatory  1  11U,  $2.    Ssnd  FOB  C  B 

CULAR. 
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ZOBEIDE. 


BY  JOSEPH  T.  GOODMAN. 


Zobeide  died,  and  her  husband  pressed 

The  responseless  features  and  laid  her  to  rest, 

Nor  knew  that  the  passive  lips  did  burn 

With  the  loving  kiss  they  could  not  return ; 

For  only  a  filmy  rack  of  breath 

Divides  Life's  life  from  the  life  of  Death ; 

And  the  kiss  was  warm  on  her  lips  when  the  wife 

Began  her  ascent  in  the  newer  life. 

Forth  she  fared  on  her  journey  heavenward, 

Past  the  gates  of  agate,  jasper  and  sard ; 

Of  emerald,  sapphire  and  ruby;— where 

She  was  stripped  of  her  robes  and  her  jewels  rare. 

"Hold,  keeper!"  she  cried,  "you  have  taken  away 

The  gift  my  love  gave  me  a  precious  day !" 

"  So  behooves,"  quoth  each  guard;  "  let  the  gate  unbar: 

To  the  Realm  of  the  Blest  enter  in  thus  far." 

Before  her,  at  last,  like  a  sunburst  shone 

The  effulgent  light  of  the  great  white  Throne; 

Over  the  turrets  the  fadeless  green 

Of  the  palms  and  the  tree-of-life  was  seen; 

The  birds-of-paradise  rose  and  fell, 

The  air  was  sweet  with  the  asphodel ; 

And  grand  as  the  sound  which  the  billows  raise 

Rose  the  lofty  swell  of  the  songs  of  praise. 

Zobeide's  weary  soul  was  elate 

As  she  stood  in  front  of  the  crystal  gate 

And  saw  beyond  in  the  shining  fields 

The  flash  of  wings,  like  a  host  with  shields. 

"  Daughter  of  Earth,"  quoth  the  guard,  "  you  appear 

Before  me  despoiled  of  your  worldly  gear; 

But  to  pass  this  gate  you  must  leave  behind 

All  earthly  thoughts  that  may  dwell  in  your  mind : 


"  Have  you  any  such?". ..."  Ay,  keeper,"  she  cried, 
"  The  kiss  my  love  gave  me  the  day  I  died 

Is  fresh  on  my  lips!". ..."  Forget  it,"  he  said  

"I  could  not,  unless  I  were  utterly  dead!"  

"  Hack,  back  from  this  gate,  then !".  .  ."  Nay,  keeper,  nay ! 
Would  you  banish  a  beautiful  boon  away? 
My  love  for  my  love  is  so  pure  and  fair 
That  Heaven  will  be  holier  for  it  there." 

"  Choose  quickly:  forget  your  past  love,  or  begone."  

"  Is  there  no  alternative,  keeper?  "          "  None."  

"  Then  I  choose— or,  rather,  am  left  no  choice; 
In  the  songs  of  the  blessed  I  hear  his  voice, 
In  the  glance  of  the  angels  I  see  his  eyes, 
In  the  sough  of  the  palms  I  heed  his  sighs; 
I  can  not  forget  him— or,  could  that  be, 
Your  Heaven  would  be  no  heaven  to  me. 

"  We  love  as  we  must;  the  flame  once  lit 

Not  all  the  seas  can  extinguish  it ; 

It  fuses  the  heart;  and,  encausted  there, 

Like  the  figure  fixed  in  a  molten  sphere, 

The  face  of  the  loved  must  ever  remain ; 

Time  gnaws  at  the  crystaled  traits  in  vain, 

And  death,  though  it  shrivel  the  heart  like  a  scroll, 

Leaves  the  image  indelibly  stamped  on  the  soul. 

"  I  will  go  back  to  earth,  foregoing  the  rest 

And  peace  I  sought  in  the  Realm  of  the  Blest, 

To  wander  uncomforted,  unseen,  even, 

Of  him  for  whose  love  I  forfeit  Heaven; 

But  to  minister  to  him  in  viewless  form, 

And  feel  that  his  love  for  me  glows  warm, 

Though  it  be  to  the  past  a  joy  but  dim, 

Will  be  more  than" Heaven  with  no  thought  of  him." 

She  took  a  weary,  longing  survey 

Of  the  shining  fields,  then  turned  away 

And  retraced  her  steps,  reclaiming  with  care 

Her  robes  and  her  crown  and  her  jewels  rare ; 

Then  straight  as  the  bee  with  its  gathered  sweet 

She  sped  to  their  favorite  retreat, 

The  kiosk  by  the  camphor-trees  engroved, 

Whence  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  beloved. 

He  reclined  as  of  old  on  a  tiger's  hide, 

But  the  honored  place  she  had  held  at  his  side 

Was  filled  by  another;  the  visage  wan 

As  the  sandal-leaf  when  its  life  is  gone, 

And  the  eyes  that  swam  in  their  flood  of  rain 

The  day  that  she  died,  were  bright  again. 

And  shone  as  fond  on  the  newly  wed 

As  they  ever  beamed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

"  You  loved  her  better  than  me,  I  know," 

Said  the  fair  usurper  "  Nay,  not  so," 

Was  the  answer;  "  true,  I  liked  her  well, 
Or  feigned  a  liking,  while  under  her  spell ; 
But  ever  it  holds,  out  of  sight  out  of  mind; 
The  spell  dissolved  when  her  star  declined; 
By  the  splendor  that  lights  my  life  anew, 
I  swear  that  I  never  loved  but  you! 

"  We  love  as  we  list;  the  flame  if  lit 
Is  a  meteor  only,  to  flare  and  flit ; 
Our  fancy  shifts  like  the  magic  glass 
\Vhosc  shapes  we  admire  and  then  let  pass,-* 
The  brightest  face  is  eclipsed  in  a  moon, 
The  hottest  passion  is  cooled  as  soon ; 
The  heart  is  a  palimpsest,  many  fold 
Rewritten  with  new  loves  over  the  old." 


"  Then,  if  queen  of  only  an  hour  I'm  to  be, 

For  that  hour  I'll  be  queen  !— give  her  ring  to  me! " 

"  'Tis  yours,  and  also  this  locket  and  chain ; 

I  value  them  naught,  and  would  not  retain 

In  this  happier  season  a  token  to  raise 

Remembrances  of  my  foolish  days, 

Or  of  her  who  these  forfeited  trinkets  prove 

Is  buried  too  deep  to  disturb  our  love." 

Zobcide  moaned,  "  Was  it,  then,  for  this 
That  I  turned  away  from  the  Realm  of  Bliss? 
Not  here  can  I  stay,  nor  to  Heaven  return  ; 
The  thought  of  this  shameful  wrong  would  burn 
In  my  soul  as  fierce  as  the  flame  it  nursed 
When  I  stood  at  the  crystal  wicket  first ! 
Dreams  of  love  and  bliss  that  beguiled  my  heart, 
Farewell ! — there  is  left  but  one  only  part." 

She  stifled  her  sobs,  and  fled  with  haste 

Downward  across  the  flowerless  waste, 

And  passed  the  sevenfold  gates  flung  wide, 

But  paused,  as  the  keepers  stood  aside, 

To  force  upon  each  a  jewel  fee, 

Crying,  "  Keeper,  once  this  was  dear  to  me, 

But  I  hold  it  beggarly  now  for  toll 

On  this  fair  highway  for  my  wretched  soul!" 

She  stood  at  last  by  the  dismal  gate 
That  confines  the  damned  to  their  horrid  fate; 
She  noted  the  noxious  blossoms  float 
On  the  stagnant  flood  of  the  inky  moat, 
And  hearkened  the  flames  of  torment  roar, 
And  saw  the  ravenous  vultures  soar 
In  the  murky  air,  and  heard  beneath 
The  sounds  of  wail  and  the  gnash  of  teeth. 

"  Poor  ghost,"  quoth  the  guard,  "that  appear  unsought 

W  here  none  e'er  come  but  if  forcibly  brought, 

What  crime  can  you  urge  to  enter  in 

An  abode  only  tenantable  to  sin?" 

"  Throw  wide  the  wicket,  O  keeper!  "  she  cried; 

"  I  carry  a  passport  never  denied, 

What  of  guilt  soever  might  be  the  cost, 

Admittance  along  with  the  damned  and  lost. 

"  Lo!  a  faith  misplaced,  a  love  unprized, 
My  memory  flouted,  my  gifts  despised! 
I  forfeited  Heaven  for  sake  of  one 
Who  forgot  me  never  a  day  was  gone, 
And,  to  wheedle  her  who  stood  on  my  grave, 
Swore  he  never  had  loved  me  at  all,  and  gave 
The  pledges  I  lavished  on  him  in  my  troth 
As  a  worthless  handsel  to  bind  the  oath." 

"  Enough,"  quoth  the  guard;  "  I  grant  your  suit; 

Love  was  sown  of  I  leaven,  but  we  reap  the  fruit ; 

A  happy  few  have  attained  that  sphere, 

But  the  hapless  millions  are  gathered  here." 

Zobcide  entered ;  the  hissing  flame 

Was  as  balm  to  her  wretchedness  and  shame; 

For  no  studied  torment  was  e'er  devised 

That  could  torture  the  soul  like  a  love  misprized. 

The  loves  that  hold,  to  the  loves  that  flee, 

Arc  as  grains  of  gold  to  the  sands  of  the  sea; 

And  whether  is  better,  the  gain  or  loss 

Of  that  which  a  breath  may  change  to  dross? 

If  it  bide;  ah  woe  lest  it  disappear! 

If  it  go,  worse  woe  it  was  ever  here! 

For  them  that  meddle  with  love  'twill  be  well 

If  they  quench  its  fires  in  the  flames  of  Hell. 
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PART  III. 

THE  FIRST  AFTERNOON'S  HUNT. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  names  and  numbers.  I 
have  avoided  it  so  far,  and  I  think  by  earnest  effort  I  shall 
be  able  to  continue  to  avoid  it.  There  arc  many  reasons 
why  I  should  not  give  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  ]>eo- 
ple  who  so  kindly  answered  my  advertisement.  It  might 
be  sufficient  to  say  it  is  because  I  do  not  choose  to  give 
them;  or  I  might  place  it  u\>on  the  legal  ground  that  the 
communications  were  privileged;  or  still  higher,  upon 
the  moral  ground  that  such  a  disclosure  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  trust  and  confidence.  But  I  scorn  all  such  prop- 
ositions. I  scorn  them  because  I  love  pure,  simple  truth. 
Thus  I  state  the  reason  from  the  depth  of  my  honest 
heart:  it  is  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  that  I  keep  these 
matters  secret  and  sacred.  The  people  who  honored  me 
with  their  confidence  are  all  alive,  or  were  when  I  saw 
them,  and  they  might  resent  such  rude  familiarity  as  I  am 
likely  to  take  with  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  take 
the  best  thing  first,  I  made  my  first  visit  to  the  home  of  a 
lady  whose  note,  in  style  and  neatness,  was  simply  ex- 
quisite. Here  I  fondly  hoped  and  largely  expected  to 
find  the  object  of  my  heart's  longing — quiet  and  clean- 
ness. I  cannot  say  1  was  over-captivated  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  house;  for  it  was  of  that  flat-front,  two- 
story  .architecture  so  characteristic  of  early  San  Francisco. 
Still  I  rang  the  bell  with  a  palpitating  heart.  (This  is  a 
sort  of  an  idiom  or  metaphor,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
of  course  I  actually  rang  the  bell  with  my  hand.)  1  ex- 
pected to  find  some  exquisitely  neat  little  damsel  come  to 
the  door;  instead  of  which,  to  my  infinite  disgust,  it  was 
opened  by  a  little  dirty-faced  brat,  who  continued  to  eat 
a  slice  of  bread  and  molasses  while  I  explained  the  nature 
of  my  visit.  You  have  no  idea  how  that  sight  knocked 
me  out,  and  increased  my  dyspepsia.  Finally  the  little 
tot  said,  between  munches,  that  she  would  go  and  tell  her 
grandma;  and  off  she  went,  leaving  me  standing  at  the 
door.  A  hasty  survey  of  the  hall  convinced  me  that  I 
wanted  none  of  that  private  family.  Everything  looked 
threadbare  in  its  meanness,  and  a  dirty,  worn-out  carpet 
covered  the  stairway.  W  hile  1  was  thus  mentally  noting 
the  surroundings,  a  short,  fat  old  lady,  with  a  very  round 
face,  and  very  black  hair  combed  fiat  over  her  temples 
and  ears,  came  to  greet  me.  Yes,  she  believed  she  had 
answered  my  advertisement,  she  said,  with  assumed  in- 
difference. She  was  very  "  fatty  "  in  all  her  sentences, 
words  and  movements.  Query :  Why  are  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  lodging-house-keepers  fat? 

Only  through  curiosity  did  I  visit  the  room.  As  we 
went  up  the  stairs  the  old  woman  puffed  away  in  a  lively 
manner.  She  didn't  make  a  habit  of  taking  roomers,  but 
having  one  room  to  spare  she  thought  she  might  as  well 
rent  it.  It  was  a  pleasant  front  room ;  sun  all  the  day ; 
all  modern  improvements;  she  knew  I  would  find  it 
pleasant.  Such  was  the  drift  of  this  vocal  river.  Alas, 
for  verdancy!  I  believed  her.  1  was  used  to  lodging- 
house  lies,  but  not  to  private-family  lies.  That's  why  I 
didn't  doubt  the  fat  old  woman's  veracity.  How  often, 
oh,  how  often,  in  my  search  for  a  private-family  landlady, 
did  I  hear  these  lies  repeated!  They  ring  in  my  ears 
now,  like  the  sweet  melody  of  my  fiddler's  music.  They 
have  become  constitutional  diseases,  and  I  doubt  if  1 
shall  ever  get  them  out  of  my  system.  Pleasant  sunny 
front  room — modern  improvements — delightful  view — 
street  cars — private  family — nice  gentlemen.  Great 
heavens!  will  it  never  stop?  This  music  sweeps  back 
and  forth  through  me,  wasting  my  soul  as  the  surf  does 
a  rock  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  only  thing  about  the  pleasant-and-so-forth  room 
which  struck  me  was  its  harmony.  There  was  a  sweet 
harmony  about  the  whole  place.  It  began  with  the 
urchin  w  ith  the  bread  and  'lasses,  extended  through  the  fat 
old  woman,  thence  through  the  decoration  and  furniture 
of  this  pleasant  front  room;  after  which  it  ran  down  the 
stairs  and  spent  itself  in  the  hall  carpet.  I  just  said  to 
myselt,  "  David,  your  uneducated  soul  cannot  stand  this 
harmonious  strain."  So  1  forewent  the  pleasure  of  pay- 
ing twenty  dollars  a  month  for  a  hole  in  that  harmonious 
private  tenement. 

The  next  point  in  my  landlady  survey  was  one  which 
offered  "  special  inducements"  in  the  way  of  a  beautiful 
yard.  Somehow  this  part  of  the  field  had  been  upper- 
most in  my  mind  ever  since  I  received  the  notice  that  it 
was  to  let.  In  my  imagination  (1  reckon)  I  had  formed 
bright  visions  of  delightful  moonlight  walks  beneath 
Andalusian  arbors,  and  love  tete-a-tetes  on  rustic  benches 
under  vine-covered  trees.  Yes,  and  a  nightingale  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  fiddle  and  supersede  the  dummie 
woman.  Arriving  at  the  house,  I  somehow  failed  to  see 
the  beautiiul  yard.  In  front  of  the  house,  however,  ran 
a  row  of  scaly  eucalyptus  trees,  and  the  grass  grew 
luxuriantly  between  the  cracks  of  the  board  sidewalk. 
I  wondered  if  this  could  be  the  beautiful  yard.  I  do  not 
now  wonder;  I  know  it  is  not,  and  I  acknowledge  myself 
very  foolish  tor  ever  even  wondering  if  it  were. 

My  ring  was  answered  by  the  madam  in  person.  She 


was  a  plump  little  rosy-cheeked  woman  of  thirty  (proba- 
bly— possibly  forty;  I  am  never  exact  as  to  ages  and 
weights).  Her  facial  landscape  would  have  been  pretty 
had  it  not  been  marred  by  an  immense  archway  of  a  nose, 
which  extended  from  her  forehead  out  over  the  nose 
proper,  and  thence  around  onto  a  level  with  her 
mouth.  The  keybone  of  the  nasal  arch  was  particularly 
prominent.  However,  it  was  not  the  lady's  nose  but  her 
room  that  I  desired  to  rent,  and  I  should  not  have 
allow  ed  her  nose  to  stand  in  the  way,  if  she  had  agreed  to 
be  cautious  in  the  use  of  it.  We  went  above  stairs,  and 
the  madam  led  off  toward  the  rear  of  the  house.  "Ah 
ha!"  I  inwardly  remarked,  "this  front  room  is  in  the 
rear."  But  then  I  reflected  that  "  front "  and  "  rear  "  are 
only  relative  terms,  the  rear  being  one  of  the  fronts. 
The  little  woman  marched  along  the  hall  with  the  tread 
of  one  who  seemed  to  know  that  the  battle  was  hers — 
something  like  a  lawyer  when  he  has  an  overwhelming, 
all-convincing  argument  with  which  he  is  about  to  drown 
the  judge  and  opposing  counsel.  She  did  not  stop  at  the 
door  of  my  future  abode  to  explain  the  modern  improve- 
ments of  gas,  stationary  washstand  and  closet,  as  so  many 
of.  her  sisters  did.  No  indeed ;  these  were  but  trifles. 
She  went  straight  to  her  argument.  She  fairly  flew  to  the 
window,  and  raised  the  curtain  like  one  about  to  exhibit 
a  wondrous  scene  of  magic.  Then  she  turned  to  me  and 
beckoned,  but  said  no  word.  With  the  mingled  awe  and 
reverence  of  one  about  to  look  in  upon  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, I  approached  the  window. 

"  See!  "  said  the  landlady. 

"  What?  "  I  ventured  to  reply. 

"  Beautiful  yard!  "  said  she. 

"  Wbeie?   Where?"    I  inquired,  excitedly. 

"There! "she  answered,  pointing  her  index  out  and 
downward. 

I  looked,  closely  shading  my  eyes.  How  stupid  of  me 
not  have  seen  it!  There,  indeed,  it  lay — my  "beautiful 
yard,"  my  lovely  landscape,  my  Elysian  field,  the  sport 
of  my  imagination,  fancy's  stopping  point — in  all  its  glory. 
It  extended  clear  across  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  was 
fully  four  feet  in  w  idth. 

I  stood  enraptured.  Heaven  and  earth  had  met; 
art  had  outworked  nature.  Finally  my  bursting  soul 
found  utterance.  "Beautiful!  beautiful!"  I  exclaimed, 
clasping  my  hands  in  ecstacy.  Then  I  just  stood  there 
and  feasted  and  fattened.  At  length  I  remembered  that 
I  was  alone  in  a  strange  room  with  a  strange  lady.  Re- 
called by  this  reminder  of  propriety,  regretfully  1  turned 
from  the  entrancing  scene  to  the  radiant  face  of  the 
proud  mistress  of  this  earthly  paradise. 

Having  once  recovered  myself,  I  was  able  to  look  about 
the  room.  Evidently  the  landscape  was  the  thing  that 
was  to  be  rented.  The  furniture  was  suggestive  of  Cape 
Horn  days.  It  was  covered  with  that  black,  slick  stuff 
w  hich  always  reminds  one  of  the  hair  from  a  horse's  tail. 
As  for  sitting  on  this  furniture,  that  is  absolutely  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  never  made  to  sit  on.  But  you  can 
slide  on  it — oh,  you  can  slide  on  it,  if  that's  what  you 
want  to  use  your  chairs  and  sofas  for.  The  surface  of  this 
upholstery  was  broken  in  numerous  places,  giving  it  that 
black-and-w  hite,  fringy  aspect  so  characteristic  of  its  de- 
clining days.  But  what  cared  I  for  bed  or  furniture, 
when  I  was  to  have  the  beautiful  yard  ? 

"What  is  madam's  price?"  I  inquired,  apologetically, 
for  even  daring  to  hint  that  such  a  thing  made  the  slightest 
difference. 

"  Forty  dollars,"  she  answered. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "  ten  dollars  for  the  room  and  thirty  dol- 
lars for  the  landscape." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  ten  dollars  for  the  room  and  thirty 
dollars  for  board." 

"Board!"  I  exclaimed;  "who  said  anything  about 
board  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  might  want  it,  anyway,  sir.  I  do  not 
take  roomers  unless  they  board  in  my  family." 

"  Madam,  you  are  very  kind.    Is  your  family  large?" 

"Oh!  no,  sir;  we  only  sit  eighteen  at  the  table." 

"Good  day,  madam,  good  day,"  I  said,  moving,  I  fear 
with  impolite  haste,  toward  the  door. 

Eighteen  at  table!  Quiet  private  family!  I  had  struck 
a  private  boarding-house;  from  all  which,  good  Lord, 
deliver  me !    And  so  another  dream  vanished. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  the  tired  reader  along 
with  me  over  my  weary  tour  in  search  of  my  ideal  land- 
lady. Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  that  Saturday  afternoon 
I  tramped  from  house  to  house,  from  door  to  door,  from 
inducement  to  inducement,  always  to  find  the  landlady 
of  my  mind  vanishing  like  an  ignis  fatuus  on  my  approach. 
The  only  things  which  made  the  tramp  bearable  were  the 
odd  people  that  I  met  and  the  odd  lies  that  were  told  me. 
What  a  fool  they  must  have  taken  me  for !  At  one  place 
the  sprightly  liar  told  me  that  the  carpet  was  "  just  new," 
when — as  I  hope  for  a  blessed  immortality  where  there 
are'  no  landladies — I  could  see  the  threadbare  places 
worn  in  that  carpet  by  feet  which  must  long  ago  have 
ceased  to  tread  this  mundane  sphere.  And  then  the  dec- 
orations!* Every  room  was  a  perfect  gallery  of  woodcuts 
andchromos.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  visited  but 
one  room  that  afternoon  which  did  not  have  that  ancient 
and  honorable  woodcut  known  as  the  "  Three  Graces." 
And  then  those  unframed,  flaming  lithographs  of  Grant, 
Hayes  and  the  Holy  Yirgin.    Of  course  I  was  not  so  in- 


sane as  to  expect  to  find  oil  paintings  and  steel  engrav- 
ings; but  they  might  at  least  have  left  the  walls  bare. 
Even  ugliness  unadorned  is  sometimes  best  adorned, 
especially  when  the  ornaments  are  uglier  than  the  original 
unadorned  ugliness. 

Along  about  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  my  hunt 
brought  me  to  a  part  of  the  wilderness  where  I  found  rare 
game.  No  sooner  had  the  door  opened  than  it  began  to 
fly  at  me.  and  it  kept  it  up  till  I  beat  a  retreat.  The  mis- 
tress of  this  oiled  tongue  (see,  I  change  the  metaphor)  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  day  more  than  five-and-thirty. 
Not  a  wrinkle  disturbed  the  placid  surface  of  her  counte- 
nance ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  her  teeth  showed  the 
effect  of  wear  and  tear,  I  might  have  thought  her  a  very 
charming  young  woman — for  awhile. 

She  was  friendly  from  the  first.  She  just  took  me  right 
in  and  showed  me  the  whole  house.  Beginning  with  the 
parlor  and  the  family  pictures,  she  worked  out  into  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  was  about  to  go  into  the 
coal-house  when  I  told  her  that  I  didn't  think  I'd  need  a 
coal-house — at  least  not  right  at  first. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  as  she  came  tripping  back;  "I 
just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  there  was  nothing  about 
this  house  that  I'm  afraid  to  show.  Oh,  I'm  perfectly 
honest.  I  believe  in  being  just  right  up-and-up  with  every- 
body— tell  'em  just  what  you'll  do  and  just  what  you  won't 
do,  and  then  if  they  don't  want  to  take  it,  why  all  right; 
there's  no  harm  done.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
room  I'm  goin'  to  show  you's  not  in  first-class  order, 
'cause  there's  been  a  man  and  his  w  ife  and  his  mother-'n- 
law  and  their  three  children  a-occupyin' it  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  they've  been  doin'  their  cookin'  in  it  and  got 
it  dreadful  dirty ;  but  then  you  know  what  a  room  is,  even 
if  'tis  dirty;  and  I'll  have  it  all  cleaned  up  and  whitened 
and  every  thing  put  in  tip-top  order  for  you.  To  think 
of  it !  the  impositions  that  is  practiced  on  us  landladies — 
though  I  don't  call  myself  a  landlady  exactly.  The  way 
they  came  to  get  that  room  was  just  like  this:  first  the 
woman  came  and  said  she  and  her  mother  wanted  it,  and 
that  her  husband  was  a  bummer,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  didn't  come  home  but  once  in  three  months; 
but  never  a  word  did  they  say  about  young-ones — no,  sir, 
never  a  word.  Then  they  sent  their  traps  over;  next  day 
they  came  themselves,  and  the  next  night — mark  you, 
after  night — they  toted  them  young-ones  in;  and  then 
what  could  I  do? "  This  she  said  all  in  one  breath,  end- 
ing by  spreading  her  hands  out,  palms  up.  I  gave  my 
unqualified  assent  to  all  she  said. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  room — throwing  the 
door  of  which  open,  the  motherly  creature  told  me  "jist 
walk  right  in."  Truly  her  most  sanguine  description  did 
ill-justice  to  its  dirtiness.  The  ceiling  and  walls,  which  I 
had  reason  to  beiieve  were  once  white,  had  now  at  least 
four  coatings  of  smoke,  while  the  carpet  had  been  accom- 
modated with  an  equal  number  of  layers  of  dirt. 

"And  to  think,"  said  she,  as  we  surveyed  the  cell, 
"that  this  carpet  and  everything  in  this  room  was  brand- 
new  two  months  ago!" 

I  looked  at  her  imploringly,  but  she  only  smiled  and 
rattled  on.  I  was  so  everlastingly  tired  that  I  just  threw 
myself  down  in  the  only  easy-chair  in  the  room,  and  let 
her  lie  almost  uninterruptedly  for  half  an  hour.  As  for 
herself,  she  took  a  station  about  two  feet  directly  in  front 
of  me,  with  her  knees  spread  wide  apart,  her  body  in- 
clining forward,  and  her  head  and  hands  saw  ing  the  air — 
being  thus  in  a  good  easy  conversational  attitude.  Then 
she  turned  the  torrent  loose.  Occasionally,  when  the 
race  between  her  thoughts  and  her  tongue  became  very 
exciting,  she  would  reach  over  and  bring  her  hand  down 
on  my  knee  with  the  force  of  a  pile-driver.  This  was  fully 
as  amusing  to  her  as  to  me. 

The  first  portion  of  her  discourse  she  devoted  to  a  lam- 
pooning of  the  people  who  had  just  vacated  the  room. 
Never  had  she  seen  such  dirt ;  never  would  she  have  another 
woman  in  her  house  if  she  starved.  And  to  think  that  she 
rented  it  to  them  for  only  sixteen  dollars,  when  her  neigh- 
bor right  next  door  was  a-gettin'  twenty-five  dollars  for 
jist  exactly  such  a  room !  How  often  Clara  had  called 
her  a  fool  for  rentin'  her  room  so  cheap. 

"  Who  is  Clara?"  I  inquired. 

"Clara?  Why,  she's  my  bosom  friend;  the  nicest  little 
widow  in  the  world.  She  rents  her  room  to  a  newspaper- 
man (naming  him),  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  month." 

A  sort  of  imperceptible  "ah  "  escaped  me,  but  my  in- 
formant picked  it  up  before  it  was  fairly  out,  and  came  to 

!  Clara's  defense. 

"Oh,  Clara,  she's  all  right,"  said  the  landlady. 
From  this  neighbor  the  conversation  spread  to  all  the 
neighborhood,  and  I  was  given  an  inventory  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  block.  Gradually  she  drew  in  her  line  and 
fished  nearer  the  shore.  She  gave  me  her  pedigree— gave 
it  in  full,  without  a  skip,  as  far  back  as  she  had  heard  it. 

I  Then  she  came  forward,  and  beginning  w  ith  herself, 
worked  downward.  She  had  a  boy  older  than  I  was.  He 
had  just  passed  his  thirtieth  birthday.  That  was  such  a 
glaring  compliment  to  me  that  I  resolved  not  to.be  out- 
done. I  told  her  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  have 
a  boy  so  old.  "  Why,  you  are  not  thirty  yourself,"  I  said. 
She  colored  as  far  as  she  was  observable,  which  was  a 

1  pretty  clear  indication  that  she  appreciated  my  remark. 

I  Then  she  assured  me  that  she  was  forty-nine ;  and  all  I 
could  say  was,  "Great  heaven,  what  a  country  is  Cali- 
fornia ;  all  the  women  are  tirls !" 
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Then  she  told  me  about  her  other  roomers.  She  had 
only  two,  and  they  were  such  nice  boys.  One  of  them, 
who  happened  to  be  a  reporter  on  a  daily  paper  whom  I 
knew,  she  had  had  for  five  years.  They  were  just  one 
family.  She  knew  no  difference  between  them  and  her 
own  boys;  and  if  I  would  come  T  should  be  a  member  of 
her  family,  too.  I  should  be  her  boy.  Alas!  madam, 
you  little  know  how  unwise  was  that  remark.  I  was  taken 
into  a  family  once;  I  got  out  with  my  life;  but  rather 
than  go  through  the  process  again  I  would  join  a  Polar 
expedition,  or,  unassisted,  volunteer  to  rescue  Chinese 
Gordon.  Of  course  I  didn't  tell  her  this,  fori  never  hurt 
any  one's  feelings. 

Seeing  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  lull  in  the  storm,  I 
concluded  not  to  wait  till  it  spent  itself.  So  I  arose,  tell- 
ing her  that  I  had  no  hopes  of  finding  any  place  that 
would  suit  me  any  better  than  hers.  Placing  herself  right 
in  front  of  me,  and  uncomfortably  near,  she  overcame 
me  by  saying:  "  It  may  not  be  proper  for  me  to  say  so, 
but  do  you  know  I  like  you,  and  would  so  much  like  to 
have  you  become  a  member  of  my  family."  I  assured 
her  nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure. 
"Why,  we  should  just  be  mother  and  son;  only  it 
would  seem  so  odd  to  have  so  little  difference  in  our 
ages."  Oh,  I  should  certainly  come  back ;  my  other  calls 
were  but  formal  ones.  The  last  thing  she  said,  as  she 
stood  in  the  doorway  while  I  went  down  stairs,  was:  "  I 
am  so  afraid  you'll  not  come."  "Fear  not,  mother,"  1 
said.  But  somehow  I  breathed  easier  when  I  got  out  into 
the  air. 

It  was  now  dinner-time,  but  on  my  way  to  my  hotel 
(by  my  hotel  I  mean  the  restaurant  where  I  take  my  frugal 
meals)  lay  a  house  from  which  had  come  an  answer  to  my 
advertisement  that  particularly  attracted  my  attention. 
This  was  because  of  the  note  containing  a  postscript 
which  said,  "  Very  best  of  references  required." 

Surely  this  must  be  an  exceptionally  fine  family. 
"  Probably,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  some  ancient  and  aris- 
tocratic F.  F.  V.,  whose  depleted  circumstances  have 
made  it  necessary  that  they  should  rent  their  spare  room 
to  assist  in  paying  the  rent  of  the  house.  I  dote  on  as- 
sisting fallen  aristocracy ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  reached 
the  house  philanthropic  thoughts  were  visibly  affecting 
me.  This  home  of  exclusiveness  was  a  flat.  Its  external 
appearance  was  one  of  peeling  off,  or  cuticle  decay — 
a  sort  of  architectural  dandruff,  as  it  were — its  once 
dark  doors  being  now  striped  and  spotted  with  numerous 
white  places. 

With  that  true  disregard  for  conventionalities  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  blasted  nobility,  the  august  ex-queen 
opened  the  door  herself.  Even  my  eye,  uneducated  as 
it  is  in  millinery,  showed  me  that  the  lady  was  not  gor- 
geously attired.  Her  gown  was  faded ;  so  was  her  shawl, 
her  hair,  and  in  fact  everything  except  her  cheeks.  They 
alone  had  been  kept  in  repair.  The  wear  and  tearpf 
time — of  which  I  should  think  fifty  years  had  been  at 
work — had  hollowed  and  furrowed  her  face;  but  it  had 
not,  could  not,  rob  her  of  the  bloom — the  painty  bloom 
of  youth.  Her  mouth  came  together  from  all  directions, 
like  the  mouth  of  a  bag.  Over  her  wrinkled  forehead 
her  hair  lay  in  great  iron-gray  ringlets — such  as  on 
younger  girls  I  have  heard  called  "  Langtry  bangs." 
Her  manner  was  reserve  personified — at  least  so  it  was  at 
first ;  by  and  by  she  thawed  out  wonderfully.  She  said 
she  had  a  parlor  bedroom  which  she  would  let  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  came  well  recommended.  I  assured  her 
of  my  ability  to  get  letters  from  half  the  state  offi- 
cials, should  I  conclude  to  take  her  room.  After  these 
preliminaries  she  motioned  me  up  the  stair's,  herself  fol- 
lowing languidly.  The  bedroom  door  was  open,  and  she 
accepted  my  invitation  that  she  enter  first.  How  differ- 
ent she  was  from  the  other  landladies  I  had  met !  Not  a 
word  of  praise  did  she  utter  for  her  room  ;  nor  did  she 
speak  at  all  for  some  time.  She  just  simply  stood  there 
in  a  listless,  languid  attitude  while  I  surveyed  the  bed- 
room. Folding-doors  separated  this  apartment  from  the 
parlor,  out  of  which  an  old-fashioned  piano  glared  threat- 
eningly. 

Finally,  when  I  found  she  was  not  going  to  talk,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  would.  So  I  said:  "  Madam,  is  this  the 
room  you  desire  to  let?"  "  Yes,"  she  lazily  replied.  I 
remarked  that  there  was  no  washstand.  "  No,"  she  said ; 
and  then,  after  a  little  while,  continued  :  "  The  bathing- 
room  is  next  door."  Another  silence  ensued,  which  I 
broke  by  asking  her  if  she  loved  music.  You  see,  I 
could  not  get  the  idea  of  the  piano  out  of  my  mind. 
She  said  she  was  very  fond  of  music,  but  that  it  was  her 
daughter  who  used  the  piano ;  she  gave  music  lessons.  I 
took  my  hat  to  go.  This  seemed  to  wake  her  up.  Till 
this  time  she  had  acted  for  all  the  world  like  a  vender  of 
opera  tickets  before  the  curtain  rises— she  seemed  abso- 
lutely indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  I  became  a  pur- 
chaser; but  when  I  took  my  hat  (to  continue  the  com- 
parison) the  performance  began,  and  she  must  sell  now 
or  never.  This  thawed  her  out,  and  she  began  to  make 
advances  to  me.  First  she  condescended  to  ask  me  if  I 
loved  music. 

"  O,  I  adore  it! "  I  answered,  with  a  Jesuitical  reserva- 
tion. 

"  Then  if  you  desire  the  room,  sir,  you  may  have  the 
liberty  to  use  the  piano,"  she  said. 
I  told  her  I  would  think  about  it ;  and  continued  my 


movement  toward  the  door.  How  this  loosened  her 
tongue !  She  said  her  daughter  was  a  truly  wonderful  per- 
former, and  if  I  would  take  the  room  she  should  play  and 
sing  to  me  ever)1  evening.  I  bowed  low,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  her  sacrifice.  Seeing  I  was  still  some- 
what bent  on  going,  she  told  me  next  about  the  Colonel, 
her  husband,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  some  great 
unheard-of  mine  in  Arizona,  and  what  a  great  mining 
man  he  had  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  Comstock. 
Then  she  lowered  herself  absolutely  by  deigning  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  the  room,  and  the  charming  view 
from  the  window,  "  before  which  the  street  cars  passed." 
I  told  her  thai  the  absence  of  the  washstand  was  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  my  taking  the  room.  Why,  I  might 
use  the  bathroom. 

"  But,"  I  modestly  suggested,  "  I  have  a  habit,  con- 
tracted early  in  life,  of  washing  before  I  dress ;  and  to  go 
through  the  hall  to  reach  the  bathing-room  in  such  a 
plight  would — ah — be  somewhat  inconvenient." 

To  my  utter  astonishment  she  replied:  "  So  far  as  I 
and  my  daughter  are  concerned  it  will  make  no  difference, 
as  we  rarely  rise  early." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  she,  "we  shall  be  able  to  manage 
that  some  way.  We  will  never  let  a  little  thing  like  that 
stand  in  your  way." 

What  a  melting  down  was  here.  What  a  good  opinion 
it  gave  me  of  myself  to  think  I  was  so  much  wanted. 
From  that  time  on  I  found  myself  actually  engaged  in 
manufacturing  reasons  why  I  should  not  take  the  room, 
everyone  of  which  she  parried  with  the  skill  of  an  expert. 
She  even  flattered  my  personal  appearance ;  told  me  how 
much  she  would  like  to  have  me  in  the  house ;  how  lone- 
some it  was  for  her  and  her  daughter  to  be  there  all  alone ; 
how  pleasant  they  would  make  it  for  me,  and  so  forth— 
until  I  was  forced  to  a  three-fourths  agreement  to  take  the 
room,  promising  to  call  in  the  morning  and  let  her  knew 
for  certain.  That  woman  added  a  good  deal  to  my 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  I  never  went  back  to  her 
house — but  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking  about  it. 

That  closed  my  Saturday's  gunning.  Ducks  were 
plentiful,  but  they  were  principally  mud-hens. 


ADVICE  TO  WRITERS. 


William  Cullen  Bryant  once  gave  the  good  advice  that 
follows  to  a  young  man  who  offered  him  an  article  for 
publication : 

"My  young  friend,  I  observe  that  you  have  used  sev- 
eral French  expressions  in  your  article.  I  think,  if  you 
will  study  the  English  language,  that  you  will  find  it  capa- 
ble of  expressing  all  the  ideas  that  you  may  have.  I  have 
always  found  it  so;  and  in  all  that  I  have  written  I  do 
not  recall  an  instance  when  I  was  tempted  to  use  a  foreign 
word  but  that  on  searching  I  found  a  better  one  in  my 
own  language.  Be  simple,  unaffected;  be  honest  in  your 
speaking  and  writing.  Never  use  a  long  word  when  a 
short  one  will  do.  Call  a  spade  not  a  well  known  oblong 
instrument  of  manual  industry;  let  a  home,  be  a  home, 
not  a  residence;  a  place,  not  a  locality;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  When  a  short  word  will  do,  you  always  lose  by 
using  a  long  one.  You  lose  in  clearness,  you  lose  in 
honest  expression  of  your  meaning;  and  in  the  estimation 
of  all  men  who  are  competent  to  judge,  you  lose  in  repu- 
tation for  ability. 

"The  only  true  way  to  shine,  even  in  this  false  world, 
is  to  be  modest  and  unassuming.  Falsehood  may  be  a 
very  .thick  crust,  but  in  the  course  of  time  truth  will  find 
a  place  to  break  through.  Elegance  of  language  may  not 
be  in  the  power  of  all  of  us,  but  simplicity  and  straight- 
forwardness are. 

"  Write  much  as  you  would  speak ;  speak  as  you  think. 
If  with  your  inferior,  speak  no  coarser  than  usual ;  if  with 
your  superior,  speak  no  finer.  Be  what  you  say,  and 
within  the  rules  of  prudence.  No  one  ever  was  a  gainer 
by  singularity  of  words  or  in  pronunciation.  The  truly 
wise  man  will  so  speak  that  no  one  will  observe  how  he 
speaks.  A  man  may  show  great  knowledge  of  chemistry 
by  carrying  about  bladders  of  strange  gases  to  breathe, 
but  he  will  enjoy  better  health  and  find  more  time  for 
business  who  lives  on  common  air. 

"Sidney  Smith  once  remarked :  '  After  you  have  written 
an  article,  take  your  pen  and  strike  out  half  of  the  words, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  stronger  it  is.'" 


Herr  Bjornson,  the  Norwegian  poet,  has  just  left  Paris, 
to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  the  four  Liberal  editors  who, 
by  order  of  the  King  of  Norway,  are  to  be  prosecuted 
for  venting  their  opinions  too  freely.  Herr  Bjornson  and 
King  Oscar  are  deadly  enemies,  and  have  been  so  for 
many  years.  The  original  casus  belli  was  a  remark  passed 
in  conversation  by  the  King,  that  the  bard  had  offended 
against  every  law  in  the  Decalogue.  This  would  have 
been  sweet  unction  to  the  soul  of  your  Baudelaire  or  your 
Rollinat,  but  it  "riled"  Bjornson,  who  forthwith  chal- 
lenged the  King  to  deadly  combat.  Naturally  enough, 
His  Majesty  refused  to  cross  swords  with  His  Melodious- 
ness, who  from  that  moment  began  to  levy  against  the 
other  H.  M.  the  deadlier  war  where  the  |>en  is  the 
weapon.  Herr  Bjornson  was  the  author  of  an  article  in 
one  of  the  pa[>crs  which  have  incurred  the  royal  displeas- 
ure— whence  these  tears. 


The  revised  version  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  com- 
pleted in  July,  and  its  publication  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  autumn.  It  is  to  be  hojjed  that  its  popularity  will  be 
more  permanent  than  was  that  of  the  revised  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  killed  by  Dean  Burton 
only  three  weeks  after  its  appearance. 


CHARLES  READE'S  HEROINES. 


Charles  Reade  was  neither  a  Dickens  nor  a  Thackeray . 
But  he  was  for  all  that— and,  in  the  interest  of  English 
letters,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  or  firmly  said— a  great  and 
a  fine  novelist.  For,  first  of  all,  he  was  a  creator;  and 
creation  is  the  touchstone,  if  touchstone  there  be.  His 
men  and  women,  the  last  particularly,  were  true  and 
breathing  llesh  and  blood;  and  no  writer  in  the  language, 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  not  excepted,  ever  showed  the 
bloom  of  English  girlhood  in  a  brighter  and  more  Sympa- 
thetic light.  His  young  lovers,  those  stumbling  bloc  ks 
of  the  novelist,  of  whom  even  Waller  Scott  could  make 
luit  little,  have  a  singular  attraction  for  the  kindled  soul. 
Chiefly  among  them  in  our  memory  live  the  healthy  and 
direct  young  couple  whose  sun  pie,  faithful  passion  runs 
like  a  golden  thread  through  the  painful  madhouse  story 
(too  painfully  true  in  all  its  detailed  possibilities,  we  fear, 
cheap  and  easy  as  it  is  to  dismiss  them  as  "overdrawn  "), 
and  makes  all  the  pulses,  of  those  who  have  any,  thrill 
with  theirs.  Among  our  own  favorite  heroines  of  fiction 
that  delicious  Julia  Dodd,  with  no  particular  character- 
istics which  might  not  belong  to  any  good  English  girl  in  the 
world,  holds  a  foremost  place.  Contrast  with  her  Reade's 
Peg  Woftington,  the  actress — the  erring  but  womanly 
woman,  who  sometimes  so  supersedes  the  real  Peg  in  our 
minds  that  we  forget  the  "  bad  voice  "  which  marred  her 
effects,  and  the  great  artistic  superiority  of  the  real  Kate 
Give  to  the  real  Wofnngton;  and  again,  that  perfect 
chrysolite  of  a  girl  of  quite  another  type,  the  bonme  fish- 
wife Christie  Johnstone,  and  Charles  Reade's  gallery  of 
feminine  portraits  will  stand  comparison  with  those  of 
higher-rated  men.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that  his  habit  of 
rushing  violently  at  every  sort  of  windmill  his  imagination 
could  raise  may  have  prevented  his  being  generally 
assigned  a  higher  place  than  he  can,  perhaps,  so  far  be 
said  to  have  won.  That  he  will  rise  higher  now  we  be- 
lieve. The  chief  critical  objection  to  his  work,  so  far  as 
we  understand  it,  has  been  that  it  is  "  too  melodramatic," 
a  charge  especially  levelled  at  what,  in  our  judgment,  re- 
mains on  the  whole  his  best  and  most  characteristic 
work — "  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend."  As  the  story  is 
a  melodrama,  the  charge  may  be  admitted ;  and  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  why  not? — London  Saturday 
Rctieiv. 


A  CANDID  ENGLISH  ADMISSION. 


Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  wish  generally 
felt  here  to  see  the  agitators  crushed,  but  it  shows  a  cer- 
tain want  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  the  American 
government  is  likely  to  undertake  the  task.  To  make  the 
proposal  would  indeed  be  simply  asking  it  to  do  what  we 
have  steadily  refused  to  do  ourselves.  Mazzini,  who  de- 
fended political  assassination  as  heartily  as  any  Irishman, 
and  who  did  his  best  to  practise  it,  was  sheltered  here  for 
years,  although  he  was  well  known  to  be  continually  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  bring  about  rebellions  in  the  dominions 
of  Austria.  The  discovery  that  his  letters  were  being  tam- 
pered with  in  the  English  postoffice  brought  great  odium 
on  the  Minister  who  was  responsible  for  this  measure  of 
police.  Herzen  was  allowed  to  publish  his  inflammatory 
Kolokol  in  London,  and  no  request  for  its  suppression 
would  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment.  It  is  true 
that  the  Irish  agitators  have  an  audience  which  was  want- 
ing to  Herzen  or  Mazzini ;  but  that  is  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  England 
are  inhabited  by  the  same  races,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage. This  community  of  interests,  which  is  made  the 
subject  of  much  sentimental  eloquence,  has  its  natural 
inconveniences.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Irish-American 
press  and  its  readers  are  violent  and  foul-mouthed  to  an 
unheard-of  degree ;  but,  considering  the  tone  of  political 
discussion  in  the  United  States,  they  doubtless  do  not 
seem  so  very  extravagant  after  all.  Ik-fore  the  Federal 
government  can  act,  it  must  be  shown  that  some  of  these 
agitators  have  committed  some  offense,  and  have  gone 
beyond  general  incentives  to  crime.  Apparently  that 
evidence  has  never  been  forthcoming.  Prom  what  we 
know  at  present,  the  dynamite  used  in  the  recent  outrages 
was  obtained  in  Prance.  If  the  French  government 
cannot  prevent  foreign  refugees  from  providing  them- 
selves with  arms,  it  is  futile,  or  nearly  so,  to  ask  that  ser- 
vice from  the  American  authorities. — London  Saturday 
Review. 


Deepdene,  one  of  the  estates  recently  inherited  by 
Lord  Henry  Pelham  Clinton  from  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Hope,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  England.  It 
was  formerly  the  property  of  the  I  hikes  of  Norfolk,  and 
in  1700  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Burrell,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hone,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his 
accomplished  son,  Henry  I  lope,  who  built  the  present 
splendid  mansion,  and  filled  it  with  the  magnificent  col- 
lection of  pictures,  sculptures  and  china  for  which  it  has 
long  been  renowned.  The  grounds  contain  the  finest 
rhododendrons  and  tulips  in  England,  and  the  beech  and 
lime  avenues  cannot  be  matched  anywhere.  The  Italian 
gardens  have  cost  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and 
the  whole  place  was  admirably  kept  up  by  Mrs.  Hope, 

who  also  carried  out  extensive  improvements  in  the 

house.  In  the  dedication  to  Henry  Hope,  which  is  pre- 
li\ed  to  "  Coningsby,"  Mr.  Disraeli  recorded  how  that 
work  "was  conceived  and  partly  executed  amidst  the 
glades  and  galleries  of  the  Deepdene." 


Mr.  Fronde  has  been  out  of  health  for  some  time  past, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  the  revision  of  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  com  hiding  volumes  of  his  "  Life  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,"  he  will  start  on  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
Mr.  Ftoude  proposes  to  pass  some  time  both  in  America 
and  in  Australia. 


f  !harles  Reade  has  left  a  literary  and  dramatic  auto- 
biography, which  contains  some  most  vivacious  criticisms 
on  his  contemporaries  and  their  works.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  manuscript  will  not  be  subjected  to  too  rigorous 
a  revision. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 


BY  GEORGE  A.  RANKIN. 


An  able,  thoughtful  article  on  the  railway  problem,  by 
Mr.  H.  N.  Clement,  in  a  late  number  of  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan, greatly  impressed  me.  With  remarkable  per- 
spicuity the  writer  set  forth  the  unjust  ways  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  failure  of  legislative  enactments  to  bring  relief, 
and  his  conclusion  that  the  only  remedy  for  these  evils 
lay  in  government  ownership  of  the  railways. 

Similar  to  that  doctrine  is  another  which  favors  govern- 
ment ownership  of  telegraphs,  which  has  found  expres- 
sion during  the  present  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  pass 
what  is  known  as  the  Postal  Telegraph  bill. 

Far  in  advance  of  either  of  these  positions  appears  the 
nascent  land  agitation,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
advocates  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  govern- 
ment the  owner  of  the  land. 

Other  forms  of  this  same  doctrine  are  seen  in  the  state- 
ownership  and  operation  of  canals,  banks,  water-works 
and  the  like ;  not  far  from  which  it  again  appears  in  the 
government  subsidising  of  enterprises  and  the  govern- 
ment protection  of  industries,  while  the  same  spirit  comes 
in  what  appears  to  be  angelic  form  in  state  education 
and  the  protection  and  care  of  the  sick,  blind,  insane  and 
helpless  generally  by  the  paternal  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Not,  indeed,  that  I  would  say  that  all  the  above-men- 
tioned government  ownerships,  aids,  protections  and  so 
forth  have  the  same  reason  for  their  existence  in  the 
minds  of  their  respective  advocates,  but  that  the  great 
underlying  principle  is  the  same  in  all — the  omnipotence 
ot  government,  and  the  current  belief  that  the  state  can 
do  anything  and  everything,  and  can  err  in  doing  nothing. 
Carried  to  its  extreme  limit,  this  doctrine  makes  the  state, 
the  government,  everything,  the  individual  nothing — ex- 
cept as  he  is  something  by  virtue  of  the  will  and  sover- 
eign pleasure  of  the  government. 

That  sort  of  government  action  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  state  education  and  the  maintenance  of  humane 
institutions  has  become  so  firmly  fixed  in  our  system 
of  government  that  to  eradicate  it  is  impossible,  to 
oppose  it  is  heresy.  Who  dares  to  breathe  against  state 
education  is  set  down  as  an  ignoramus  and  a  friend 
of  darkness,  and  he  who  whispers  a  word  against  the 
policy  of  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  all  unfortunates 
is  counted  a  hard-hearted  monster  unworthy  of  life  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  True,  government  subsidizing  of 
enterprises  has  somewhat  gone  out  of  style  lately,  and 
government  protection  of  industries  has  just  received  a 
very  severe  shock  from  Congress,  the  recurring  attack  of 
which  is  liable  to  produce  total  paralysis  of  the  protective 
tariff  doctrine,  while  our  present  system  of  national  banks 
is  but  a  very  mild  form  of  government  banking. 

It  was  my  intention  to  but  mention  these  government 
adventures  in  passing  to  the  more  important  nascent 
schemes  for  the  government  ownership  of  railways,  tele- 
graphs and  land.  Those  who  advocate  the  state  owner- 
ship of  these  industries  see  in  them  mighty  engines  of 
power  and  oppression ;  seeking  relief  from  which,  they 
turn  to  the  old  arbitrator  w  ho  for  so  many  ages  has  been 
appealed  to  for  aid — the  government — confident  that  for 
all  the  ills  mankind  is  heir  to  the  government  can  cer- 
tainly afford  relief.  These  corporation  and  land  re- 
formers—and I  speak  of  them  with  the  utmost  respect, 
for  they  are  earnest,  thoughtful,  active-brained  men,  w  ide 
awake  to  the  abuses  under  which  their  fellow-men  labor — 
are  apt  to  denominate  all  who  do  not  agree  with  them  as 
conservatives,  enemies  to  advancement  and  friends  of  the 
monopolies.  I  beg  them  to  remember  that  there  are 
others  who  have  not  a  drop  of  conservative  blood  in  them, 
no  love  for  things  because  they  are  old,  nor  for  mo- 
nopolies; people  who  hate  oppression  in  all  its  forms; 
who  yet  take  radically  different  views  of  these  questions, 
at  the  same  time  believing  that  they  have  the  same  grand 
object  in  view — the  betterment  and  increased  happiness 
ol  mankind.  This  latter  class,  who  also  take  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  reformers,  seeing  how  all  attempts  of 
the  government  to  interfere  with  the  natural  working  of 
society  are  futile,  if  not  disastrous  in  their  consequences, 
have  come  to  advocate  the  "  hands-off "  system  of  govern- 
ment—the system  which  relegates  government  to,  may  I 
say,  its  proper  sphere  as  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  the  enforcer  of  obligations  and  the  punisher 
of  crimes;  and  who  say  that  beyond  this  sphere  the  gov- 
ernment is  nothing,  the  individual  everything.  Those 
who  hold  this  view  could  not  consent  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  turned  into  a  huge  railway  corporation, 
or  become  a  mighty  telegraph  company  or  a  universal 
landlord.  On  the  contrary,  they  say  that  all  industries 
must  be  left  to  the  individual,  and  when  the  government 
engages  in  such  industries  it  becomes  a  usurper  of  the 
individual's  place  in  society,  and  essentially  tyrannical. 

The  writer  before  alluded  to  has  clearly  set  forth  the 
wrongs  the  railways  are  guilty  of,  the  futility  of  legislative 
regulation,  and  his  conclusion  that  the  only  relief  lies  in 
government  ownership;  but  he  did  not  state  how  the 
government  was  to  obtain  that  ownership,  nor  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  In  this  unexplored  field,  it  seems  to  me, 
lies  the  danger  of  such  an  adventure. 

Briefly  stated,  the  reasons  alleged  for  state  ownership  of 


railways  and  telegraphs  are:  i,  these  industries,  are  mo- 
nopolies; 2,  their  charges  for  transportation  and  trans- 
mission are  exorbitant;  3,  they  discriminate  against 
places  and  persons,  showing  favoritism  to  some;  4,  if  the 
40vernment  owned  these  industries  it  would  furnish  their 
commodities  (transportation  and  transmission)  at  actual 
cost  of  production,  thereby  greatly  cheapening  them  to 
the  consumer. 

Before  giving  such  answers  to  these  positions  as  I  think 
they  will  admit  of,  I  call  attention  to  two  facts  which 
struck  me  in  reading  Mr.  Clement's  paper.  He  states 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  is 
$4, 112, 367, 176.  Should  the  government  become  the 
owner  of  these  roads,  it  is  hardly  presumed  that  it  would 
lake  them  from  their  present  owners  without  paying  for 
them.  This  would  mean,  financier  it  as  you  will,  the 
assumption  by  the  government  of  a  debt  of  over  four  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  which  it 
>vould  at  least  be  compelled  to  assume.  That  is  the 
first  fact.  Now  for  the  second :  The  same  article  states 
that  the  net  earnings  of  the  railways  for  the  year  1880 
were  $227,650,470.  Taking  these  figures,  as  well  as  those 
giving  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  railways,  as  correct,  they 
■>how  that  the  capital  invested  in  railways  pays  an  average 
interest  of  a  small  fraction  over  five  per  cent.  Merely 
noting  the  somewhat  ominous  fact  that  this  rate  of  interest 
or  profit  is  as  small,  if  not  smaller,  than  that  expected 
from  any  other  business,  and  about  as  low  as  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  in  any  of  the  states,  I  call  attention  to  an 
ill-important  question:  If  the  government  owned  the 
railways,  how  much  cheaper  would  transportation  be  than 
it  now  is?  One  would  scarcely  suppose  that  so  large  a 
debt  as  four  billions  could  be  floated  by  even  our  govern- 
ment at  less  than  four  percent.  Then  supposing  that  the 
government  could  operate  the  railways  as  cheaply  as  they 
ire  now  operated — a  violent  presumption — it  would  be 
able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  just  one-fifth  of 
what  it  now  is.  Would  this  pay  for  the  manifold  evils 
.vhich  would  surely  follow  government  ownership? 

However  important  the  above  showing  might  be  in  any 
contemplated  government  purchase  of  railways,  and  how- 
ever conclusive  it  might  be  as  a  practical  argument  against 
government  ownership,  I  pass  it  by  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  side  of  the  more  momentous  reasons 
which  I  believe  exist  against  state  ownership.  I  will  con- 
cede that  the  railways  and  telegraphs  are  monopolies; 
that  their  charges  for  service  are  exorbitant;  that  if 
the  government  owned  and  operated  them  their  commod- 
ities would  be  furnished  materially  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer than  they  are  now  furnished.  More  than  this  I 
cannot  imagine  the  advocates  of  government  ownership 
could  ask  one  to  concede. 

This  much  conceded,  the  argument  stands  as  follows : 
Railways  and  telegraphs  being  industries  in  which  large 
profits  are  made,  if  the  government  owned  them  it  would, 
furnish  their  commodities  to  the  consumer  at  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  thereby  greatly  cheapening  the  cost 
to  the  consumer.  But  does  the  fact  that  an  industry  has 
a  profit  in  it  justify  the  government  in  taking  to  itself  such 
industry,  and  driving  out  of  it  all  private  parties?  If  so, 
where  is  the  individual  place  in  society,  and  where  the 
government's  !  In  short,  would  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  able  to  furnish  to  the  people  transporta- 
tion and  transmission  cheaper  than  they  are  now  furnished 
by  the  railways  and  telegraphs  justify  government  owner- 
ship of  these  industries?  Sifted  down,  such  seems  to  be 
the  argument;  and  if  such  be  the  justification  and  object 
of  state  ownership,  then  certainly  the  government  should 
seek  to  furnish  transportation  and  transmission  as  cheaply 
as  possible;  to  accomplish  which  desirable  end  the  gov- 
ernment should  own  not  only  the  road-bed  and  rolling 
stock  of  railways,  but  for  a  stronger  reason  it  should  own 
and  operate  the  various  industries  which  furnish  the  raw 
material  for  railways.  By  all  means  the  government 
should  own  the  great  steel  works  which  make  the  steel 
rails,  for  their  manufacturers  make  profits.  And  back  of 
this  the  government  should  ow  n  the  furnaces  whereat  the 
iron  ore  is  prepared  for  the  foundry.  Nay,  more:  it  should 
own  the  locomotive  works  and  car  shops,  many  of  which 
are  now  owned  by  the  railways,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  industries  make  profits.  So  the  government  must 
go  into  the  business  of  sawmilling,  in  order  to  get  the 
ties,  bridge  and  other  timbers;  and  so  on  down  to  the 
minutest  detail  of  the  infinite  machinery  and  material 
used  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways.  Or, 
coming  to  the  government  ownership  of  telegraphs,  it 
must  of  course  own  the  wire  manufactories  and  more  saw- 
mills; it  must  own  works  for  the  making  of  electrical  in- 
struments, cups,  batteries  and  so  forth. 

These  analogies  are  not  fanciful,  nor  are  they  given  out 
of  any  desire  to  be  ironical  or  facetious;  they  are  real, 
and  fairly  illustrate  the  state  ownership  doctrine  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  For  if  the  object  be  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  transmission  to  the  consumer, 
surely  this  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  government 
owning  all  the  industries  which  supply  the  railways,  at  a 
profit,  with  their  material — thus  striking  at  the  sum  total 
of  profits,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  their  commodities  to  a 
minimum.  What  an  alluring  theory  is  this  !  One  could 
ride  and  send  his  freight  for  almost  nothing;  for  the 
munificent  government,  owning  the  railways,  asks  no 
profit  for  its  work. 


But  an  inquiry  here  suggests  itself:  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  go  into  one  or  two  industries  in  order  that 
their  commodities  may  be  furnished  to  the  people  cheaply, 
why  should  not  the  government  go  into  other  industries 
where  it  may  be  able  to  produce  the  same  good  result? 
Clothes  are  quite  as  necessary  to  us  as  travel,  transporta- 
tion or  telegraphy,  and  much  more  generally  in  "use;" 
yet  I  suspect  clothiers  make  profits,  and  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  per  centum  of  profit  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  clothing  business  in  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  on  that  invested  in  railways.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  government  engage  in  wool  and  cotton  raising, 
going  thence  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  cloth, 
thence  into  the  wholesale  making  of  clothes,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  business  of  dude  tailoring?  Nay,  more: 
Bread  is  a  still  more  indispensible  necessary  than  clothes 
or  travel,  yet  the  farmer,  miller  and  baker  each  make 
profits;  and  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  government  to 
furnish  necessaries  to  the  consumer  cheaply,  why  should 
it  not  engage  in  the  cheap  furnishing  of  this  all-important 
necessity? 

Carried  thus  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  we  see  where 
the  theory  "that  the  government  should  furnish  com- 
modities to  the  consumer  in  order  that  they  may  be 
cheap"  leads  us.  The  examples  above  given  illustrate 
the  principle  here  contended  for — that  when  the  govern- 
ment goes  into  business  it  abandons  the  proper  sphere  of 
governmental  action  and  becomes  a  mere  usurper  of  the 
individual's  place  in  nature  and  society,  for  government 
ownership  of  railways  and  telegraphs  is  an  implied  pro- 
hibition against  individual  ownership.  And  thus  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  a  constitutional  government  prohibiting 
its  citizens  to  engage  in  industries  which  are  not  per  se 
unlawful.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  smacks  much  more  of 
monarchy  and  tyranny  than  of  democracy  and  liberty. 

But  the  advocates  of  government  ownership  say :  "We 
admit  the  general  principle  for  which  you  contend,  but 
we  claim  that  railways  and  telegraphs  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule ;  that  their  exceptional  character  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  vast  monopolies,  wielding 
almost  absolute  power;  that  their  business  is  not  subject 
to  the  laws  of  competition;  that  they  arbitrarily  discrimi- 
nate against  persons  and  places,  and  act  the  part  of  the 
tyrant  generally."  I  am  almost  inclined  to  say,  in  pass- 
ing, even  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  called  a  monopo- 
list, that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  all  this, 
as  is  shown  by  the  limited  average  per  cent  income  of  the 
railways,  and  by  the  fierce  competition  that  is  not  uncom- 
monly carried  on  between  them,  and  the  small  amount 
of  complaint  of  discrimination  made  by  those  most  in- 
terested. But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  true,  I  admit  the  entire  claim  of 
the  anti-monopolist,  and  then  I  ask  him  this  question: 
What  change  would  take  place,  and  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  that  change,  if  the  government  became 
the  owner  of  the  railways  and  telegraphs,  in  place  of  their 
present  owners?  The  question  admits  of  but  one  answer. 
It  would  be  the  exchange  of  the  many  monopolies  with 
which  we  are  now  burdened  for  one  Cyclopean  monopoly 
a  hundred  times  worse  than  any  of  which  we  have  yet 
dreamed — I  mean  a  political  party  monopoly,  the  power 
of  which  once  established,  nothing  but  revolution  could 
destroy.  And  to  sustain  this  I  appeal  to  fifty  years  of 
the  spoils  system  in  America.  If  with  the  one  hundred 
thousand  Federal  office-holders  which  we  now  have  it  is 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  drive  the  reigning  party  from 
power,  what  would  be  that  party's  perpetuating  power  if 
fivefold  as  many  votes  were  placed  at  its  beck  and  call? 
It  is  the  contemplation  of  these  possibilities  which  makes 
us  pause  at  such  a  change. 

"Oh,  but  the  employes  would  vote  as  independent 
men,"  you  say.  Pish!  The  millennium  has  not  yet 
come.  Prove  to  me  that  a  hungry  horse  will  not  eat  oats, 
and  I  will  believe  an  office-holder  will  not  vote  to  keep 
in  power  the  party  which  furnishes  him  with  provender. 
To  do  so  is  human  nature,  which  is  the  principal  element 
in  man  up  to  and  including  the  present  date.  I  believe 
I  see  in  the  government  ownership  of  these  industries  as 
certain  destruction  of  our  existing  government  as  could 
be  brought  about  by  a  second  glacial  epoch,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  what  I  see  is  a  mere  bugaboo. 

It  is  indeed  a  poor  plan,  and  it  looks  egotistical  in  the 
extreme  to  attempt  to  answer  the  mighty  argument  of 
the  land  reformers  by  a  line;  yet  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons  against  their  doctrine  than  those  above  advanced 
against  government  ownership  of  railways  and  telegraphs, 
it  ap|)ears  to  me  that  they  should  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  better  policy  is  to  confine  the  ownership  of  lands 
to  individuals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  motto  of  the  reformer  of  to- 
day, like  that  of  the  intellectual  Hercules  who  guarded 
the  christening  of  our  young  republic,  should  be,  "  The 
world  is  too  much  governed."  And  rather  than  seek  to 
increase  the  power  and  scope  of  government,  the  ten- 
dency should  ever  be  to  confine  them  to  more  narrow 
limits.  Government  is  for  boys;  self-government  for 
men. 

I  have  but  glanced  at  one  only  of  the  consequences 
which,  in  my  judgment,  would  follow  government  own- 
ership of  these  industries.  There  are  many  others,  which 
if  not  so  enormous  as  this,  are  still  great.  These  can  be 
mentioned  only,  not  elaborated.  As  incidental  to  the 
main  political  consequence,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  gov- 
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eminent  action  would  fasten  upon  the  people  an  army  of 
yellow-buttoned  office-holders  greater  than  the  standing 
army  of  any  European  despotism.  It  would  open  up  a 
field  for  political  jobbery  and  corruption  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  longest  fingered  advocate  of  spoils  and 
government  contracts.  It  would  make  the  government 
not  only  the  owner  of  existing  railways,  but  cast  upon  it 
the  burden  of  the  construction  of  all  new  ones.  It  would 
revolutionize  the  financial  world,  for  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  greatest  financiers  as  well  as  the  greatest 
robbers,  if  you  please,  are  railroad  men.  (And,  after  all, 
men  with  financial  nerve  enough  to  run  a  railway  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  are  something  of  factors  in  civilization.) 
Including  the  government  ownership  of  land,  it  would  do 
much  toward  taking  the  keen  edge  off  of  individual  e  n- 
terprise and  improvement,  for  private  ownership  is  their 
great  stimulus. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  venture  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  the  manner  of  state  government  and  control 
of  railways  and  telegraphs ;  this  is  a  subject  by  itself.  All 
that  I  can  say  is  that  I  believe  we  look  too  confidently  to 
the  state  for  remedies  for  corporation  abuses.  What  I 
have  tried  to  show  is  that  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  gov- 
ernment ownership. 


CREMATION  YKRSUS  CORRUPTION. 


How  curiously  true 
'Neath  the  sun  there's  nothing  new 

To  be  learnt ! 
In  old  Rome,  as  you  may  know, 
When  one  died  'twas  comme  ii  faut 

To  be  burnt. 

And  nowadays  'tis  clear 
Some  folks  the  same  idea 

Entertain ; 
And  ardently  desire 
To  revive  the  classic  pyre 

Once  again. 

At  first  the  notion  serves 
To  give  one's  pious  nerves 

Quite  a  turn ; 
Is  it  really  right  to  trust 
Our  decimated  tlust 

To  an  urn? 

Is  it  not  more  orthodox 
To  repose  within  a  box 

Underground, 
So  whenever  in  request 
We  are  certain  in  that  chest 

To  be  found? 

Nay — its  advocates  exclaim — 
Why  thus. fear  the  facile  flame? 

'Neath  its  power, 
Instead  of  waiting  years, 
All  that's  mortal  disappears 

In  an  hour ! 

How  very  much  more  horrid 
To  afford  from  foot  to  forehead 

Food  for  germs, 
Or  bacilli !  (pray  excuse, 
But  I  always  try  to  use 

Proper  terms,) 

Which,  as  analysts  can  tell, 
May  contaminate  some  well 

Whence  we  drink, 
And  an  ancestor  (poor  dear!} 
With  our  health  might  interfere, 

Only  think! 

Or  suppose  our  bones  roclioc 
Where  some  future  railway  line 

May  be  laid  : 
What  a  most  unpleasing  sight 
Might  a  navvy  bring  to  light 

With  his  spade ! 

Better  far  at  once  to  try 
This  frame  to  purify 

And  exalt, 
Than  to  crumble  with  one's  cousins, 
Packed  away  perhaps  by  dozens, 

In  a  vault. 

Though  I've  signed  my  testament, 
I  might  add  a  reverent 

Codicil, 
Bequeathing  to  the  nation 
My  relics  for  cremation — 

And  I  will !  — London  World. 


BURNT  CORK. 


A.  Brief  History  of  Negro  Minstrelsy. 


BY  G.  A.  KANE. 


Negro  songs  and  negro  minstrelsy  are  purely  American 
institutions,  and  have  a  history  that  is  interesting,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  connected  with  many  persons  who  were 
prominent  in  their  day.  The  first  negro  song  ever  sung 
before  an  audience  in  a  theater  was  by  an  actor  named 
Herbert.  He  had  been  a  cook  in  early  life,  and  was 
famous  for  his  pot-pies;  therefore  he  was  familiarly  called 
"Pot-pie"  Herbert.  The  song  was  entitled  "The  Hat- 
tie  of  Plattsburg."  Herbert  made  his  first  effort  at  Albany, 
New  York.  It  was  in  the  year  1815.  He  painted  his 
face  with  black  paint,  the  use  of  burnt  cork  being  un- 
known at  that  time.   He  sat  in  a  chair  before  the  curtain. 

The  next  song  that  cut  any  figure  was  "  The  Coal 
Black  Rose."  It  was  sung  at  New  York  at  the  Park 
Theater.  Tom  S.  Blakeley  was  the  singer.  He  was  a 
very  useful  man,  and  long  appeared  before  the  public  in 
all  sorts  of  characters,  in  some  of  which  he  was  excellent, 
and  was  at  all  times  acceptable.  Blakeley  still  lives  in  the 
Empire  City,  and  is  in  comfortable  circumstances.  The 


song  made  a  great  hit.  George  Washington  Dixon  stole 
Rlakeley's  thunder,  and  made  a  fortune  by  singing  the 
song.  Dixon  went  from  town  to  town,  and  created  a 
furore  in  his  day.  Blakeley  gave  up  the  field  to  George, 
and  continued  to  act  character  parts  till  old  age  caused 
him  to  quit  the  stage  altogether. 

George  W.  Dixon  was  a  man  of  varied  fortunes.  He 
He  was  feted,  admired  and  well  |«id,  but  he  made  the 
common  mistake— he  deemed  youth  would  be  eternal. 
He  was  as  generous  as  a  prince,  and  nothing  was  too  good 
tor  him;  but  the  shining  hour  was  all  too  briet,  as  such 
gay  moments  are.  His  |>ocket  was  a  sieve,  and  he  spent 
his  money  in  thoughtless  profusion.  He  was  from  Rich- 
mond,  Virginia,  and  was  more  than  usually  good-look- 
ing. At  one  time  he  came  within  four  votes  of  being 
made  Mayor  of  the  City  of  the  Puritans.  He  went  into 
journalism  and  published  a  paper  in  New  York.  He  was 
convicted  of  libel,  anil  not  having  the  money  to  pay  for 
such  a  luxury,  was  sent  to  jail  for  six  months.  Serving 
out  his  time,  he  wended  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  Old 
age  came  on  time,  and  his  last  occupation  was  that  of 
keeping  a  coffee-stand  in  l'oyelrass  Market.  He  died  in 
the  Charity  Hospital  in  1861. 

The  next  song  that  had  a  world-wide  fame  was  "  Jim 
Crow."  It  was  first  sung  by  an  actor  named  Thomas  D. 
Rice— afterward  called  "  Daddy"  Rice— while  acting  in 
Louisville,  in  the  year  1831.  One  day  during  the  rehearsal 
of  a  play  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  as  he  was 
standing  by  the  back  door  of  the  stage,  which  looked  out 
into  the  rear  of  a  stable  yard  where  a  very  black  and 
clumsy  negro  used  to  rub  and  clean  down  horses,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  clearness  and  melody  of  the  negro's 
voice,  and  he  caught  the  words  of  his  song.  It  was  the 
negro  version  of  "  Jump  Jim  Crow."  Rice  listened  with 
delight  to  the  negro  for  several  days,  and  finally  went  to 
him  and  paid  him  to  sing  the  song  over  and  over  till  he 
learned  it.  The  manager  was  bringing  out  a  local  drama, 
entitled  "The  Kentucky  Rifle,"  in  which  Rice  was  cast 
to  play  a  cornfield  negro;  and  when  the  piece  was  pro- 
duced he  requested  the  manager  to  allow  him  to  intro- 
duce his  newly  acquired  negro  song  of  "Jim  Crow," 
which  was  reluctantly  consented  to.  The  result  was  that 
the  song  saved  the  piece,  and  Rice  went  to  Cincinnati  on 
a  starring  tour.  It  set  the  people  w  ild.  He  next  went  to 
New  York  and  appeared  at  the  Bowery  Theater.  After 
making  several  tours  in  this  country  he  went  to  England. 
There  he  was  likewise  a  success.  The  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford  and  the  aristocracy  took  him  by  the  hand.  The 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans  and  the  Countess  of  Blessington 
threw  their  doors  open  to  the  singer  of  the  song  "Jim 
Crow."  The  actors  formed  a  "  Crow  Club  "  in  London, 
and  such  artists  as  Charles  Matthews,  Jr.,  Buckstone, 
Keeley,  Webster,  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  were  enrolled 
among  its  members.  Rice  amassed  a  fortune.  He  mar- 
ried in  England,  returned  again  to  America,  with  the  old 
approval,  and  afterward  made  two  trips  again  to  England. 
He  died  in  New  York  some  twenty  years  ago,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  next  sofig  that  came  into  favor  was  "  My  Long 
Tail  Blue,"  sung  by  Lester.  Then  followed  Jim  Sanford 
in  "  Clar  de  Kitchen."  Then  came  Johnny  Harper  with 
"  Such  a  Gettin' Up  Stairs."  Harper  went  to  England. 
Then  "Hey  Jim  Along,  Jim  Along,  Josie,"  came  into 
notice,  with  John  Smith,  in  1838. .  John  joined  the  circus 
company  of  Stone  &  McCollom,  as  a  business  manager. 
He  was  very  popular  for  many  years.  He  went  to  Aus- 
tralia with  John  Wilson,  and  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Mel- 
bourne. 

The  first  band  of  negro  minstrels  was  formed  in  New 
York.  It  was  for  a  benefit.  They  performed  in  the  ring, 
on  a  board.  They  were  dressed  in  plantation  style,  and 
were  four  in  number— Dan  Emmett,  Frank  Beaver,  Hill 
Pell  and  Frank  Germon;  all  dead  but  Emmett.  From 
this  crude  beginning  sprang  all  the  great  bands  of  the 
later  days.    This  was  in  1842. 

The  Buckley  family  next  formed  themselves  into  a 
band.  They  were  all  fine  singers  and  instrumental  per- 
formers. They  went  by  the  name  of  The  Congo  Min- 
strels.   This  was  in  1843-4. 

E.  P.  Christy  was  playing  the  fiddle  in  a  dance-hall  at 
Huffalo,  New  York.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  raise  the  business  to  that  elevation  it  has  main- 
tained. Earl  Pierce  and  Dick  Hooley  were  among  the 
members  of  the  company.  George  Christy,  or  Harring- 
ton, was  the  adopted  son  of  E.  P.  Christy.  After  going 
the  rounds  of  the  country  they  wisely  located  in  New 
York,  where  he  died  worth  over  $400,000.  He  went  to 
London,  where  he  founded  the  Christy  Minstrels,  and 
where  they  have  since  remained.  Pony  Moore  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  show,  and  is  very  wealthy. 

Then  the  Campbell  Minstrels  were  for  a  long  time 
popular.  Luke  West,  Hill  Newcomb  and  Matt  I'eel  were 
with  them. 

The  Buckleys  had  a  hall  in  New  York  for  many  years. 
The  members  are  all  dead. 

Dan,  Neil  and  Jerry  Hryant  formed  a  company  and  were 
very  successful  for  many  years.    All  are  now  dead  but 

Neil.  ,  A  . 

The  San  Francisco  Minstrels  have  done  and  arc  doing 
a  fine  business  in  New  York.  Hackus  is  dead.  Hernard 
has  retired,  and  Birch  is  the  remaining  partner. 

James  Dumbleton  took  the  Ethiopian  Sercnadcrs  to  Eng- 
land in  1843,  but  did  not  make  much.    He  dressed  his 


party  in  evening  suits  for  the  first  time — that  is,  gave  a 
"  first  part,"  as  it  is  now  done. 

A  circus  clown  by  the  name  of  Harney  Byrnes  was 
about  the  first  man  that  sang  a  song  in  the  ring.  Charles 
E.  White  is  the  oldest  performer  to-day  that  lives  who 
has  made  burnt  cork  a  specialty.  He  is  an  excellent 
actor,  and  an  estimable  gentleman  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  public  and  private,  and  is  now  with  the  "  White 
Slave." 

E.  1'.  Christy  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  window  in 
New  York.  He  threw  himself  from  it  while  in  a  fit  of 
temporary  insanity. 
Sam  H.  Sanford  was  among  the  pioneers  of  minstrelsy. 
John  Diamond  was  the  first  boy  or  man  who  ever 
danced  a  jig  with  a  black  face.  He  was  a  wonder  in  his 
way.  P.  T.  Harnum  picked  him  up  and  made  a  gre  at 
deal  of  money  and  reputation  with  him;  but  finding  him 
unmanageable  and  ungrateful,  they  parted  company  in 
New  Orleans,  in  1842.  Bamum  went  into  selling  lottery 
tickets  in  that  city,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where 
he  opehed  Scudder's  Museum,  on  "cheek."  Diamond 
for  a  time  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  being  an  un- 
mitigated rascal,  went  to  stealing,  was  sent  to  prison,  came 
out  to  drink,  and  died  a  miserable  death. 

A  colored  boy  by  the  name  of  Juba  was  the  greatest 
jig  dancer  that  ever  appeared  before  the  public.  Bamum 
had  him.  Juba  went  to  England  and  made  a  great  repu- 
tation, but  dissipation  caused  his  early  death.  When 
Charles  Dickens  was  on  his  first  visit  to  America,  he  saw 
|tiba  at  a  dance-house-  in  the  Five  Points,  and  made 
favorable  mention  of  him.  In  fact,  Juba  and  a  sherry- 
cobbler  were  the  only  two  things  he  did  speak  well  of  in 
his  "American  Notes." 

The  pay  of  performers  now  is  great— from  $20  to  $250 
a  week.  In  old  times,  $9,  $10  and  $15  were  considered 
fair  salaries.  Emerson  has  received  $100  per  night,  or 
$600  per  week. 

Edwin  Deaves  was  one  of  the  first  performers  and 
singers  of  negro  songs.  "  Uncle  Ned  "  is  here  in  Frisco, 
and  has  brought  to  the  front  a  theatrical  family. 

Ben  Cotton,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  in 
negro  minstrelsy,  and  many  years  an  ex|>oncnt  of  the  black 
art  in  San  Francisco,  is  now  under  engagement  over  in 
( )akland.  He  has  with  him  his  son,  young  Ben,  of  whom 
he  is  making  an  efficient  performer. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  some  of  our  noted 
managers  and  actors  have  been  minstrel  performers;  for 
instance, Edwin  Booth,  John  Rickarby,  William  Hayden, 
George  S.  Knight,  Billy  Barry,  John  S.  Clarke,  Joe  Em- 
mett, Joe  Murphy,  Gus  Williams,  Den  Thompson,  Lotta, 
the  Worrell  Sisters,  and  Maggie  Moore  (now  Mrs.  William- 
son) belonged  to  the  minstrel  business.  It  is  so  much 
more  to  the  credit  of  them  all  that  they  have  risen  and 
not  fallen.   


TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 


When  weariness  with  life  my  spirit  fills, 

When  eleep  disgust  consumes  me  with  my  lot, 

I  draw  some  store  of  comfort  from  the  ills 
I  haven't  got. 

To  find  that  fortune  at  your  coming  flics, 
To  be  bankrupt  in  health,  in  fame,  in  purse, 

Is  bad  enough;  but,  I  philosophize, 
It  might  be  worse. 

Incessantly  we  make  a  great  ado, 

The  mouth  of  misery  is  wide  agape; 
But  happier  we,  I  fancy,  if  we  knew 

What  we  cs.ca|>c. 

The  common  woes  of  life  are  bad  enough, 

Misfortunes  fall  as  easy  as  the  dew, 
And  still  for  every  morning  steak  that's  tough, 

There  might  lie  two. 

This  one  is  sick;  his  wayward  fate  cries  out 
Against  the  leech,  the  calomel,  the  bed. 

O  inconsiderate  person,  cease  to  pout — 
You  might  be  dead ! 

And  this  one  hath  the  mitten;  he  has  wooed; 
'    Yainly,  alack,  his  wooing  it  has  sped. 
Well— even  in  this  there's  comfort,  rightly  viewed— 
He  might  be  wed! 

And  here  is  one  who  whines;  his  all  is  swept 

Away  in  panic;  he  has  had  to  "fail." 
He  should,  I  think,  be  cheerful,  that  he's  kept 

Safe  out  of  jail. 

But  late  I  lost  a  twenty-dollar  bill— 

And  did  I  wrine  in v  handl  that  I  had  blundered! 
Not  I,  indeed!     Pm  very  thankful  still 

1  mi  not  a  hundred. 

Sooth  should  I  e'er  capsize  when  walks  arc  bad, 
And  my  good  clavicle  involve  in  wreck, 

Serenely  1  should  say:    How  very  glad 
It's  not  my  neck. 

O  trust  me— IxMtcr  not  to  make  ado 
At  the  few  miseries  of  our  common  lot. 

There's  millions  of 'em    if  we  only  knew!— 

We  haven't  got.  .\/<ni/iultnn  for  June. 


"  I  see,"  says  Labouchere,  "  that  discussion  is  going  on 
in  the  United  States  respecting  the  mode  in  which  Wash- 
ington Irving  wrote  his  books.  I  remember  visiting  him 
at  his  country  house  on  the  Hudson  about  thirty  years 
ago.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  acquired  ease  and 
elegance  in  writing  by  the  careful  study  of  the  '  Essays 
of  Addison.'  He  used,  he  said,  to  read  an  essay,  then 
write  it  from  memory,  and  compare  his  phrases  with  those 
of  the  original." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CALIFORNIA  POPPIES. 


A.  ■  r.-u  1 1  c  m  1 1 1  >  Romance. 


BV  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 


I. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  that  a  picnic 
party  gathered  for  a  May-day  festival.  Upon  a  grassy 
knoll  sat  Leola  Summers,  adorning  herself  with  the  yel- 
low poppies  which  lay  in  her  lap  and  around  her  in  pro- 
fusion. A  great  bunch  she  put  at  her  throat,  a  garland 
around  her  hat,  single  ones  she  thrust  into  the  meshes  of 
her  black  braid,  and  the  remainder  she  gathered  into  a 
huge  bouquet. 

The  rest  of  the  picnickers  had  wandered  in  other  di- 
rections, and  she  sat  in  her  glory,  enjoying  the  splash, 
splash  of  the  Sacramento  as  it  flowed  at  her  feet — a  dark, 
sullen  sort  of  stream,  with  its  burden  of  slickens — the 
wealth  of  flora  in  her  lap,  the  mountains  in  the  distance. 

Over  the  slope  rapidly  came  the  figure  of  an  athletic 
young  man,  full  of  strength,  and  vim  in  every  motion. 
With  each  step  he  seemed  to  gain  from  mother  earth  a 
new  vitality  and  forcefulness. 

The  gaily  decked  figure  on  the  bank  soon  attracted  his 
eye.  "Why,  Miss  Summers,  is  that  you?"  he  asked, 
stopping  in  wonder  at  the  floral  young  lady. 

"Of  course!"  she  laughed  back;  "don't  you  want 
a  few  poppies?  I  might  spare  you  one  or  two,  perhaps, 
if  you  entertain  me  while  I  am  busy." 

In  a  moment  he  was  standing  by  her  side  and  gazing 
down  at  her  curiously. 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Easton?  Why  don't  you  begin  to 
entertain  me?  Make  yourself  comfortable  on  the  grass, 
and  tell  me  a  fairy  story,  or  something." 

Rather  dubiously  the  young  man  came  down  to  earth, 
literally ;  for  he  was  not  of  the  kind  that  lolled  or  assumed 
picturesque  attitudes  naturally,  and  he  felt  rather  uncer- 
tain in  such  a  position. 

"  You  like  flowers,  don't  you?  "  he  began,  gazing  ad- 
miringly on  the  splendor  of  her  ornamentation. 

"Like  flowers?  why,  I  simply  idolize  them.  Don't 
you?  "   And  she  glanced  quickly  at  him. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  they  smell  nice,  I  like  them  a 
little.  These  don't  seem  to  have  any  perfume  at  all — 
kind  of  a  rank  sort  of  breath.    What  are  they? " 

"  What  are  they?  H'm !  any  one  would  know  you  were 
no  Californian.  Why,  they  are  poppies — dear,  darling 
California  poppies!" 

"  I  thought  I  heard  the  Professor  call  them  a  great 
long  German  name  a  few  moments  ago.  He  was  giving 
me  a  lesson  in  botany ;  but  as  I  don't  care  for  flowers,  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention." 

"  You  don't  care  for  flowers?    Why,  there  must  be 
some  dreadful  defect  in  your  character,  Mr.  Easton !  I 
really  am  suspicious  of  people  w'ho  don't  care  for  flowers." 
The  young  man  smiled  quizzically  at  this  frank  speech. 
"  You  really  ought  to  try  to  cultivate  an  affection  for 
flowers  and  overcome  such  a  dreadful  defect.    And  you 
might  just  as  well  begin  now  with  this  beautiful  Califor- 
nia poppy.    See,  here  are  every  kind:  half-open  buds, 
full  blossoms  and  the  royal  ones — the  very  king  and 
queen  of  them  all.    Isn't  the  color  magnificent?  And 
see  these :  here  is  a  deep  orange-satin  poppy,  and  here  is 
a  pale  straw-satin  one.    Now  what  do  you  suppose  makes 
the  difference  between  them?" 
"  Oh,  a  freak,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  this  deep  one  grew  in  rich,  moist  ground,  and 
the  pale  one  grew  on  a  dry  bank  by  the  road.  There! 
don't  1  know  lots?  " 

"  Well,  now,  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  really  find 
remarkable  in  flowers — say  these  poppies,  as  you  call, 
them,  though  I'm  sure  the  Professor  called  them  some- 
thing else.  They  are  nice  and  yellow,  but  they  are  per- 
ishable, and  what  is  there  to  like  in  them?  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  see ;  it  looks  like  affectation." 

"Do  you  know  you  are  a  regular  heathen?"  said 
Leola,  solemnly,  dropping  her  flowers  in  her  lap.  "  Why, 
where  were  you  brought  up?  " 

"At  home." 

"  Didn't  your  sisters  like  flowers?  " 
"  I  never  had  any." 

"  You  poor  unfortunate  young  man  !  I  see ;  you  have 
been  sent  by  Providence  to  California,  the  land  of  flowers, 
to  be  converted.  It  is  my  duty  to  adopt  you  and  teach 
you  what  your  cruel  sisters  that  never  lived  failed  to  do; 
Is  it  a  compact?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Easton,  who  being  very  young 
and  inexperienced,  was  unaware  ot  the  snare,  looking  on 
it  simply  as  a  very  nice  relationship. 

"  Platonie,  remember,"  said  Leola,  warningly;  "no 
nonsense — only  brother  and  sister,  remember." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  he,  blushing  at  the  very  sug- 
gestion. 

But  the  hardened  young  lady,  though  only  a  school- 
girl, did  not  blush  at  all.  She  had  had  several  brothers 
before,  and  had  severed  the  relationship  when  it  suited 
her. 

"  Now,  to  begin  with :  these  are  poppies — " 
"  I'm  sure  the  Professor  called  them  something  else," 
he  interrupted. 

"  Pooh!  who  cares  for  the  Professor?"  she  cried,  irrev- 
erently.   "  Why,  it  is  enough  to  make  one.a  poet  to  think 


of  these  poppies.  Justgthink  of  the'color  of  them;  don't 
they  remind  you  of  something?" 

The  young  man's  eyes  reflected  only  curiosity. 

"I'll  tell  you;  it  is  gold — rich  yellow  gold!  nuggets  of 
gold!  When  the  miners'  carried  away  those  precious 
little  nuggets,  the  spirit  of  every  one  of  them  passed  into 
a  flower  and  became  these  gorgeous  poppies,  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth.    Don't  you  see? " 

"  Is  that  the  reason  you  are  so  fond  of  them?  "  He  was 
still  unconvinced. 

Leola  laughed.  "  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  trace  of 
poetry  or  imagination  in  you." 

"  Not  a  trace." 

"  What  is  your  profession,  Mr.  Easton?" 
"Short-hand  reporter." 

The  girl's  bearing  changed;  she  glanced  up  eagerly. 

"Are  you,  really?  How  romanlic!  It  must  be  very 
nice  to  make  those  funny  little  hieroglyphics  that  nobody 
can  read,  just  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  all  that." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  the  '  quick  as  lightning,' " 
he  responded  modestly. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Easton,  I've  often  thought  I'd 
like  to  study  short-hand.  In  case  anything  happened  it 
would  be  so  nice  to  know  how  to  do  something." 

"  Oh,  you  could  write  poetry." 

Leola  laughed  again,  "  And  starve!  No,  I  think  short- 
hand would  be  more  successful." 

"  How  would  you  like  to  have  me  give  you  lessons?  " 

"  Beyond  everything  !  "  and  she  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Well,  how  would  you  like  one  now,  in  exchange  for 
the  lesson  you've  just  given  me?  " 

In  a  moment  two  heads  were  bent  over  a  paj)er  and 
pencil,  in  dangerous  proximity,  and  Leola  was  being 
initiated  into  the  short-hand  alphabet — b,  p,  g,  k,  d,  t, 
etc. 

Slowly  stalked  along  the  dignified  Professor,  looking 
for  the  runaway  young  lady  who  was  under  his  especial 
care — wondering  if  anything  could  have  happened  to  her, 
his  heart  beating  a  little  nervously  at  the  thought. 

Though  grave  and  dignified,  the  Professor  had  a  heart, 
and  the  pretty,  capricious  girl  had  made  a  singular  im- 
pression upon  it.  As  he  came  upon  the  bank  he  discov- 
ered the  youthful  pair  still  engaged  upon  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics,  and  he  frowned  darkly. 

"  Why,  Miss  Summers,  you  should  not  sit  on  that  damp 
grass.    And  where  did  you  get  so  many  eschscholtzias?" 

Norman  Easton  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  quick  move- 
ment. "  I  told  you  there  was  another  name  for  them. 
Your  lesson  was  all  wrong ;"  and  he  laughed  at  her  evi- 
dent discomfiture. 

"  Pooh !  I  don't  intend  to  adopt  any  such  outrageous 
German  name.  They're  California  |>oppies;"  and  she 
pouted. 

"  The  proper  botanical  name  is  eschscholtzia,  from 
Escholtz,  who  first  discovered  them,"  said  the  Professor, 
gravely. 

"  Pooh!  I  don't  care  who  discovered  them.  I  discov- 
ered them  myself  just  as  much  as  he  did.  And  I  won't 
call  them  anything  but  California  poppies!" 

The  Professor  was  annoyed  by  this  irreverence.  "I 
think  it  is  about  time  we  were  at  the  station ;  the  others 
are  starting." 

"Oh,  are  they?"  said  the  girl.  "All  right;  let  us  see 
who  will  get  there  first ;"  and  she  and  Norman  were  off 
for  a  race,  while  the  Professor  strode  along  moodily  lie- 
hind. 

II. 

Norman  Easton  was  a  vigorous  young  fellow,  very 
sturdy  and  practical.  He  was  even  practical  enough  to 
take  a  long  scrutinizing  glance  at  Leola 's  mother,  and 
follow  out  the  theory  he  had  formed  years  before.  This 
was  to  the  effect  that  all  girls  grow  to  look  like  their 
mothers  as  they  grow  older,  and  that  when  any  man  is 
thinking  of  falling  in  love,  he  should  study  the  girl's 
mother,  and  see  if  he  would  like  a  wife  like  that  in  the 
years  coming.  Mrs.  Summers  happened  to  be  hand- 
somer than  her  daughter,  eminently  charming  and  grace- 
ful, so  that  the  prospect  was  altogether  satisfactory. 

Norman's  mind  was  made  up.  His  brotherly  affection 
had  increased  beyond  the  Platonic  boundaries,  and  he 
had  resolved  to  ask  this  erratic,  childish  creature,  not  yet 
out  of  school,  to  be  his  wife.  The  poppy  lessons  and  the 
phonography  lessons  had  been  faithfully  exchanged,  and 
though  affected  by  her  pretty  fancies  to  a  certain  extent,  he 
was  the  same  practical  youth  as  before,  and  yielded  not 
a  whit  of  the  original  iron  in  his  disposition. 

The  Professor — full  of  flowers,  poetry  and  science, 
though  less  practical  than  Norman — also  admired  the 
saucy  Leola,  and  determined  to  win  her,  on  the  same 
principle  that  water  wears  away  stone — by  persistent 
attention. 

When  he  proposed,  in  stately,  dignified  terms,  the  girl 
glanced  at  him  with  startled  eyes,  and  said:  "Oh,  Pro- 
fessor, you  make  me  feel  perfectly  dreadful!  Why,  I 
never  intend  to  marry  as  long  as  I  live !"  But  he  was  not 
discouraged. 

When  Norman,  who  had  taken  the  long  way  home — it 
being  a  beautiful  night  in  June,  and  Sacramento  at  her 
loveliest — when  Norman  approached  the  subject  and 
finally  declared  his  love,  to  his  utter  astonishment  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"Dojyou  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  love  mejafter  all 


the  encouragement  you  have  given  me?"  he  asked,  full 
of  indignation  at  such  a  response  as  this. 

"  No,  I  don't— I  don't— love— you !  "  she  sobbed. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  some  one  else— that  old 
polyglot  Professor,  perhaps?  " 

"  No,  nobody.  And  you've  no  right  to  say  I  encour- 
aged you."    Mingled  with  tears. 

"  Well,  I  can't  understand  it.    You  certainly  have—" 

"  No,  I  haven't.  I  was  only  just  polite  to  you.  And 
besides,  you  promised  to  be  Platonic." 

"Platonic  be  hanged!  That's  all  stuff.  I  can't  un- 
derstand it  all." 

Leola  leaned  her  head  on  the  gate  and  sobbed  softly  to 
herself.  Norman  had  never  heard  of  such  a  response  to 
a  proposal  as  this.    What  did  it  all  mean? 

"  Won't  you  come  in?"  she  asked. 

"  Np  !  never  again ! "    His  voice  was  very  stern. 

"  Oh,  you  won't  be  so  cruel  as  that?" 

Her  tone  was  almost  irresistible;  but  Norman  was 
made  of  inflexible  stuff. 

"  By  Heaven,  I  never  will  enter  this  gate  again  unless 
you  give  me  a  different  answer!  "  and  he  strode  down  the 
street,  leaving  her  to  extricate  herself  from  the  fence 
pickets  as  best  she  might,  for  in  her  grief  she  had  tan- 
gled her  sleeve,  and  her  tears  made  her  quite  blinded. 

He  was  gone,  and  she  was  standing  there  quite  alone. 
III. 

A  year  had  passed,  and  Norman  had  not  forgotten  his 
vow.  So  stiffly,  indeed,  did  he  carry  himself  that  he 
scarcely  spoke  to  her  when  they  met  at  the  little  social 
gatherings  and  parties.  Meanwhile  the  ague  of  the 
Sacramento  district  had  fastened  its  fangs  upon  the 
capricious  Leola,  reducing  her  to  a  mild  and  gentle  sub- 
mission, with  scarcely  enough  vitality  to  drag  herself 
around.  School  lessons  were  beyond  her  powers,  and 
the  pale  cheeks  and  heavy  eyes  which  sometimes  came 
before  Norman's  notice  made  him  feel  like  yielding. 

Sitting  in  his  room  one  day  he  heard  voices  in  the  next 
apartment.  "  I  declare,  the  baby's  torn  that  page  out  of 
my  geometry.  I'll  go  over  and  borrow  Leola  Summers's 
book;  you  know  she  left  school  last  week,  she  had  such  a 
chill.    I  can  get  it  easily." 

These  words  set  Norman's  heart  to  beating  fast.  Poor 
little  Leola!  dying,  perhaps,  and  he  refusing  to  be  her 
friend!  It  was  cruel  of  him,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it. 
And  he  sat  thinking  to  himself  how  he  could  get  over 
that  dreadful  vow  without  breaking  it. 

The  young  students  in  the  next  room  had  mastered  the 
geometry  lesson;  the  book  lay  neglected  on  the  floor. 
Norman,  impelled  by  some  curious  instinct,  came  to  the 
door,  determined  to  get  the  book  in  his  hands.  It  would 
be  a  link  between  them,  perhaps. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  borrow  it ;  and  carrying  it  into 
his  room  he  gazed  upon  it  more  lovingly  than  any  geome- 
try was  gazed  upon  before.  Her  little  hands  had  held  it, 
her  eyes  poured  over  it.  He  turned  the  leaves  over.  It 
was  just  like  her;  poppy  petals  were  scattered  all  through 
those  tiresome  pages,  mingled  with  angles  and  parallelo- 
grams. Again  he  remembered  that  day  when  she  sat,  a 
picture  of  poppy  splendor,  upon  the  grassy  bank  of  the 
Sacramento. 

If  there  were  only  some  excuse  to  break  his  vow,  how 
willingly  he  would  accept  it  and  go  and  call  on  her,  and 
ask  her  to  forgive  him  for  his  harshness!  He  was  willing 
to  be  simply  friends,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  near  her 
again. 

He  turned  over  the  poppy  petals,  loose  and  scattering 
throughout  the  whole  book.  One  especially  caught  his 
eye.  What!  were  his  senses  deceiving  him?  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  took  the  tiny  yellow-satin  page  nearer  to  the 
window. 

There,  in  the  curious,  acute  angles  of  short -hand, 
scratched  with  a  pen,  were  the  words,  "I  love  you,  Nor- 
man." 

In  a  moment  a  strange  light  shone  in  his  eyes,  the 
color  flamed  up  to  his  cheeks — he  had  found  his  excuse 
to  call. 

IV. 

As  he  approached  the  gate  the  sad,  pale  face  of  Leola 
shone  out  from  among  the  roses  of  the  [»rch.  At  the 
sight  of  him  a  faint  shell-pink  illumined  her  countenance 
and  a  sparkle  came  into  her  eyes. 

He  opened  the  gate  bravely,  and  walked  up  the  steps 
and  stood  by  her  side,  in  the  midst  of  the  roses. 

A  spirit  of  mischief  arose  in  the  girl's  breast,  remem- 
bering the  last  time  they  stood  together  outside  the  gate; 
and  yet  she  was  almost  a  little  sorry  to  think  that  he  had 
broken  that  vow.  She  had  admired  him  so  for  his  reso- 
lution. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Easton,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have,  at 
last,  relented." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  come  in  answer  to  the  letter  you 
wrote  me."    How  grave  he  looked! 

"/.?  /  wrote  you?  I  have  not  written  you  any  letter." 
She  was  puzzled  and  annoyed. 

"  It  was  a  very  small  one,  to  be  sure,  and  a  long  time 
on  the  way,  but  a  letter,  nevertheless ;  the  very  one  I've 
been  waiting  for.  In  it  you  give  me  a  different  answer 
from  the  one  last  summer,  and  so  I  have  called,  as  I  said 
I  should." 

Leola's  expression  was  of  wonderment.  "  You  have 
been  deceived,  Mr.  Easton.  I  have  not  written  you  any 
such  letter." 
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"  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  love  me?  " 
His  voice  was  very  stern. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Norman,  won't  you 
please  be  friends  with  me?  If  you  knew  how  miserable 
I've  been  you  wouldn't  begin  that  hateful  subject— and 
spoil  all  our  friendship." 

He  was  touched  by  her  entreaty;  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  solve  this  puzzle— the  contradictions  of  this 
strange  young  creature. 

"  I  insist  upon  your  answering  me." 

Again  her  eyes  swam  in  tears.    "  No— no— I  don't." 

"Well,  what  do  you  say  to  this,  then?  "  and  he  drew 
out  the  geometry  and  turned  over  the  leaves.  Upon  a 
certain  page  he  paused,  and  from  among  other  little  satin 
petals  he  drew  out  a  yellow  poppy-leaf  containing  hiero- 
glyphics. "  Read  that,  Leola,"and  he  watched  her  face 
closely. 

The  tears  were  all  gone.  She  closed  the  book  imme- 
diately, a  sudden  flame  dyeing  her  cheeks.  "  How  dare 
you  go  prying  into  my  book  and  hunting  out  my  secrets— 
I  mean,  I  never  wrote  that.  Oh,  how  horrid!  I  never 
knew  anybody  so  mean  in  all  my  life." 

"  Don't  you  remember  writing  that  ?"  he  asked,  gently. 

"No,  I  haven't  the  faintest  remembrance  of  it,  really 
and  truly.    I  must  have  been  dreaming." 

"  But  it  is  true,  just  the  same,"  he  suggested. 

"Oh,  no!  not  necessarily,"  and  her  eyes  dropped. 

A  new  idea  occurred  to  Norman.  "  Leola,  have  you 
been  making  a  vow,  too— a  vow  against  loving  me?" 

"  Not  exactly— you— ,"  she  hesitated. 

"Who,  then?" 

"Anybody  and  everybody." 

"The  riddle  was  solved. 

"Well,  I  don't  care!  I  think  that  love  is  the  most 
dreadful  thing  in  the  world— it  spoils  friendship,  and 
makes  everybody  perfectly  horrid.  And  besides,  if  a  girl 
permits  herself  to  get  in  love  she  has  to  go  and  get  mar- 
ried, and  wear  her  hair  in  a  horrid  little  pug,  and  stand 
up  stiff  and  straight,  and  never  run  races  or  talk  naturally, 
and  be  conquered.    And  I  won't  be  conquered  !" 

The  crotchet  in  Leola's  head  was  coming  to  the  light— 
and  a  very  ridiculous  one  it  was  indeed. 

"What  put  all  that  nonsense  into  your  head?"  asked 
Norman. 

"  Why,  everybody  tells  me  that !  They  say,  '  Oh,  you'll 
get  tamed  down  one  of  these  days;, your  husband  will 
put  a  stop  to  all  these  notions.'  And  I  don't  want  to  be 
tamed;  I  want  to  keep  wild." 

Leola  was  naturally  an  unconventional  creature,  and 
chafed  at  the  restraints  which  strict,  strait-laced  people 
demanded  of  her. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  made  over,"  she  said,  firmly.  "  I 
want  to  be  myself." 

"And  so  you  have  vowed  never  to  permit  yourself  to 
love  anybody,  so  that  you  shall  escape  having  a  husband?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  it  exactly.  I'm  so  glad  you  understand 
it.  And  now  we  won't  talk  about  it  any  more;"  and  she 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

.  "But,  unfortunately,  Leola,  don't  you  see  you  have 
already  broken  your  vow?  And  you  wrote  it  down  on 
that  poppy-leaf.  That  part  of  the  question  is  settled. 
You  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  but  there  it  is  in  black  and 
white,  or  rather  yellow,  and  there 's-nothing  to  do  but  to 
straighten  out  the  rest  of  the  tangle." 
Leola  sat  in  utter  bewilderment. 

"  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  never  would  think  of  such 
a  thing  as  making  you  over.  I  like  you  just  as  you  are. 
You  may  run  races  and  do  anything  you  want,  as  long  as 
you  feel  it  makes  you  happy  to  do  so.  You  don't  feel 
like  running  a  race  just  now,  do  you,  dear?" 

She  was  beginning  to  be  subdued  already  at  the  mis- 
chievous ring  of  his  voice. 

"  Now,  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  you  wearing  your  hair 
in  a  horrid  little  pug  as  you  are,  and  I  should  want  you 
to  be  perfectly  natural  all  your  life  through.  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  lay  such  charges  as  these  against  me, 
when  I  abominate  them  as  much  as  you  do." 

"  And  you  wouldn't  be  a  tyrant? "  There  was  a  doubt- 
ful quality  in  her  voice. 

"  I  hope  not!  I  should  want  to  be  the  master  of  the 
house,  of  course.  But  then,  Leola,  you  know  you  would 
be  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

It  was  a  pretty  picture  to  see  these  young  people  behind 
the  roses,  settling  these  difficulties  all  beforehand,  so 
seriously  and  solemnly,  without  any  words  of  love  yet 
spoken. 

"Norman,  you  know  how  to  keep  your  word!  I  be- 
lieve you ! " 

As  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  pale  cheek,  the  gate  creaked. 
It  was  the  Professor. 

"  Don't  you  think  roses  are  the  most  beautiful  flowers 
in  the  world?"  said  Leola,  innocently. 

"  No,  I  have  reasons  for  loving  California  poppies 
best,"  was  Norman's  response,  with  a  smile  that  illumin- 
ated his  face  and  was  reflected  on  hers. 

"  You  mean  eschscholtzias,"  said  the  Professor,  didac- 
tically. 

And  they  were  so  happy  they  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  contradict  him. 


Professor  Fiske,  of  Harvard  University,  is  to  write  a 
history  of  America. 


THE  LATEST  TOURNAMENT. 


AN  IDLE  OK  KING  ARTHUR. 


From  over-feeding  in  the  l.enten  days, 

And  night-long  prayers  that  sapt  his  spirit's  strength: 

From  brooding  on  the  hat  tie  soon  to  be 

In  that  great  city  by  the  Northern  Lake, 

Arthur  had  fallen  sick,  and  there  was  found 

No  leech  that  could  bring  back  his  smile  again. 

Dexter,  old  Merlin's  pupil,  had  been  fetched 
To  lay  his  hands  upon  the  stricken  king; 
For  it  was  known  that  whomsoe'er  he  touched 
Straightway  forgot  his  illness  and  his  years, 
And,  as  old  Winter  at  the  kiss  of  Spring 
('■rows  young  again,  so  all  whom  he  would  touch. 
He  came  md  made  strange  passes  in  the  air 
And  drew  weird  figures  on  the  counterpane 
With  muttered  incantations  in  a  tongue 
Grown  old  when  Eden's  Adam  was  a  kid; 
But  to  no  purpose,  and  the  king  grew  worse. 

Then  Chandler,  Arthur's  fool,  stood  up  and  said: 
"  I-ct  us  have  something  to  divert  our  liege 
(For  so  they  did  with  David  in  his  day), 
And  let  there  be  proclaimed  a  tournament. 
No  clash  of  knights  on  tourney's  listed  field, 
Hut  a  mild  war  of  words  in  which  keen  wit 
Shall  be  the  weapon,  and  the  knight  who  tells 

The  larger  lie  shall  have  for  his  reward 
A  monster  medal  wrought  in  rich  design." 

And  when  Sir  Frelinghuyscn  and  the  lords 
That  waited  near  the  person  of  the  king, 
Had  turned  this  logic  up  and  down  and  found 
It  good,  they  sent  swift  runners  through  the  land, 
With  greetings  to  all  knights  of  wit  and  lame. 

So,  on  a  morn  in  May,  when  voungling  leaves 

Made  broidery  on  terrace  and  on  lawn, 

And  high  o'er  Arthur's  hall  the  robins  trilled 

Their  mating  songs,  a  mighty  cavalcade 

Came  through  the  city's  gates  with  laugh  and  jest. 

And  at  its  head  rode  Sir  Mulhatton  who 

Was  called  the  largest  liar  upon  the  earth. 

For  he  could  lie  in  twenty  different  tongues, 

Beside  whom  Ananias,  called  "  the  boss," 

Was  but  a  mean,  poor,  after-dinner  liar; 

And  next  to  him  rode  good  Sir  Bilians  Nye, 

Who  could  prevaricate  with  such  large  ease 

That  those  who  heard  were  like  t^  faint  away. 

And  after  these  Sir  Gorman,  and  Ynr  Cox, 

Sir  Keifer,  and  Sir  Belford,  called  "  The  Red;" 

Sir  Gath,  and  Sir  Mahone;  Sir  Butler,  who 

Reigned  as  the  belted  Champion  of  the  North; 

And  backward  far  as  any  eye  could  reach 

The  lesser  liars  came  a  motley  crew. 

Then  with  lack-luster  eye,  in  classic  phrase 
Which  caused  the  eager  listener  to  snilt 
His  liver-pad,  the  fool  welcomed  the  knights, 
Blessed  them,  and  led  them  to  the  hall  where  lay 
The  blameless  king  pale  as  a  week-old  corpse. 

Then  up  rose  Sir  Mahone  and  told  a  lie 

Of  slittcd  wind-pipes  and  hot  hearts  torn  out 

Of  living  breasts,  and  freedom  dead  and  gone. 

And  after  him  rose  up  Sir  Mulhatton 

With  manner  simple  as  a  careless  child, 

And  lied  until  the  pictures  on  the  walls 

Fell  down  and  all  the  palace  clocks  were  stopt. 

Then  to  a  sitting  posture  rose  the  king 
And  said  in  feeble  voice,  "  Now,  by  God's  rood, 
The  way  this  knight  does  handle  the  cold  truth 
Is  quite  enough  to  bring  the  dead  to  life." 

Then  came  Sir  Eli  Perkins  with  a  lie 
For  which  in  olden  times  he  would  have  been 
Struck  cold  and  stiff  by  Truth's  avenging  bolt; 
Sir  Keiler  came  with  one;  then  Sir  Burdettc: 
Till  one  by  one  the  listeners  fell  into 
Strange  fits,  or  quietly  gave  up  the  ghost. 

The  king  climbed  from  his  couch  and  sat  upon 
His  gilded  throne  with  mouth  agape,  while  high 
Above  him  gleamed  and  glanceifthe  jeweled  prize. 

And  when  they  near  had  ended  came  a  sound 
Of  voices  in  dispute,  and  the  great  doors 
Leading  into  the  chamber  were  thrown  wide, 
And  striding  sideways,  with  his  blasted  eye 
Fixed  on  the  medal,  came  Sir  Ochiltree; 
And,  in  the  awful  stillness  straight  he  strode 
And  took  the  prize  and  hung  it  round  his  neck, 
And  said,  "  Go  fetch  me  here  a  simple  child." 
When  they  had  brought  the  child  he  turned  to  it 
And  asked,  ■•  Who  is  the  greatest  liar  on  earth?" 
Then  safely  spake  the  child,  "  Sir  Ochiltree!" 
At  which  ten  thousand  voices  shouted  "Aye!" 

And  good  King  Arthur  laughed  till  he  was  faint ; 
And  when  they  weighed  him  on  the  morrow  morn, 
Behold  the  king  had  gained  an  hundred  weight ! 

David  Drake,  id  the  Hatchet. 


FRONTIER  LIFE. 


TezaB  Cowboyfl,   CwfTalo,    W lid   Horses,  Etc. 

A  few  months'  sojourn  on  the  borders  of  northwestern 
Texas  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  the  above  repre- 
sentatives of  the  broad  sun-kissed  prairies— including  the 
extensive  Staked  I'lains  so  famous  for  their  deceptive  ap- 
pearance, and  for  many  decades  supposed  worthlessness 
— and  given  me  an  excellent  op|jortunity  for  learning 
much  about  the  noted  cowboy,  the  roaming  herds  of  buf- 
falo and  the  beautiful  bands  of  wild  horses. 

The  cowboy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  (and  who  in  every  sense  of  the  word  has  been 
overestimated),  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  s|>ccics  of 
the  genus  hutnanutn,  of  patois,  dialect,  with  remarkable 
peculiarities  and  extraordinary  habits.  He  is  neither 
brave  nor  cowardly,  but  a  kind  of  a  cross  between  an  old 
Western  farmer  and  a  desperado  of  the  frontier,  with  an 
inclination  to  ape  the  latter.  His  greatest  ambition  is  to 
possess  a  fine  horse,  saddle,  bridle  and  a  Colt's  re- 
volver, caliber  forty-five.  His  wardrobe  is  limited 
of  course,  but  of  a  peculiar  class  and  manufacture, 
especially  that  used  uj*>n  the  head  and  feet.    The  boots 


are  selected  with  much  care — heels  high  and  tops  fancy, 
which  are  always  in  sight,  as  the  leg  of  the  pants  is  inva- 
riably nicely  folded  around  the  ankle  and  kept  from  soil- 
ing by  the  boot  being  drawn  gracefully  over.  After  the 
boot  is  selected  comes  the  hat,  which  is  usually  a  Stetson, 
ten  ounce,  heavy  leather  band  interlaced  with  galloon. 
Compared  with  the  foot  and  head-gear,  the  remainder  of 
the  costume  is  somewhat  trivial.  Pants  run  inside  the 
boots  and  covered  by  fine  calf-skin  leggings,  any  defect  in 
fit  or  the  material  from  which  they  are  manufactured  is 
easily  concealed.  Only  a  few  more  articles  and  the 
wants  of  the  noted  Texas  cowboy  are  satisfied — of  which 
a  pair  of  spurs  and  a  cartridge-belt  filled  with  pro|>cr  am- 
munition are  the  most  essential.  Thus  attired  and 
mounted,  he  is  ready  for  active  service,  having  but  little 
thought  or  concern  for  the  inner  man.  He  sleeps  with 
his  saddle  for  a  pillow  wherever  night  overtakes  him,  eats 
at  any  camp  where  favor  or  fortune  drives  him,  and  in 
turn  is  ever  ready  to  assist  or  divide  with  his  fellow-man 
— who  perchance  drops  in  on  him  resting  at  his  cabin  or 
beneath  the  shade  and  shelter  of  some  tree,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  genuine  Texas  cowboy  was  hardly  ever 
known  to  do  a  mean  or  cowardly  act,  but  his  reputation 
has  been  infringed  ti[)on — in  fact,  ruined — by  desperadoes 
who  know  but  little  of  cowboy  life  and  magnanimity,  but 
palm  themselves  off  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  as  n  an- 
eating,  man-destroying  cowboys  from  the  outposts  of 
Texas.  Of  course,  the  knight  of  the  lariat,  when  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  is  noisy;  aside  from  this  he  is  a 
harmless  creature. 

All  over  the  vast  plains  from  Montana  to  Texas,  where 
but  a  few  years  since  buffalo  roamed  in  numbers  beyond 
the  calculation  of  man,  notwithstanding  Hon.  R.  C.  Mc- 
Cormick's  law  for  their  better  protection,  there  can  now 
be  found  but  small  herds,  and  a  few  years  hence  the  buf- 
falo of  the  far  West  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past — one  of  the 
bygones.  In  their  time,  however,  they  served  a  good 
purpose.  Indians,  who  forty  years  ago  claimed  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Missouri,  or  nearly  so,  subsisted 
upon  their  flesh  and  kept  their  persons  protected  from 
the  elements  by  their  hides— serving  as  they  did  for  tents, 
bedding  and  clothing. 

While  the  buffalo  have  disappeared  at  a  rapid  rate,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  wild  horses  or  mustangs, 
especially  in  northwestern  Texas,  where  they  arc  found  in 
bands  numbering  from  thirty  to  three  hundred.  It  is  said 
that  among  these  horses  are  to  be  found  the  fleetest  in 
America,  especially  a  noted  pacer  which  would  put  Occi- 
dent, Jay-Eye-See  and  other  noted  steppers  to  blush,  as 
no  racer  has  yet  been  found  capable  of  turning  him. 
Experiments  at  their  capture  clearly  demonstrate  that 
they  not  only  possess  the  greatest  of  speed  but  extraor- 
dinary bottom  or  staying  qualities,  for  upon  many  occa- 
sions parties  have  stationed  themselves  at  reasonable  dis- 
tances along  the  plains  and  given  chase  with  relays, 
having  in  view  the  capture  of  some  of  the  more  fleet  of 
these  noble  animals;  but  such  chase  has  generally  ter- 
minated in  failure.  The  wild  horses  of  northwestern 
Texas  are  of  stock  stolen  many  years  since  by  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Indians  from  horsemen  in  eastern  Texas; 
hence  their  fine  blood  and  great  speed. 

The  Staked  Plains  of  New  Mexico  and  northwestern 
Texas  have  been  but  little  understood  by  civilized  man  until 
within  the  past  few  years.  They  have  been  regarded  as  a 
barren  waste,  worthless  to  all  intents  and  purposes  for 
any  use  whatever.  But  as  the  van  of  civilization  crowds 
its  way  or  takes  its  course  in  the  direction  of  the  crimson- 
tinted  sky  of  the  Occident,  more  is  learned  of  this  hereto- 
fore unoccupied  domain,  which  has  an  area  larger  than 
the  whole  state  of  New  York.  These  plains  begin  in 
New  Mexico  and  extend  far  into  the  interior  of  Texas, 
and  are  lined  on  the  south  by  the  Pecos  and  on  the  north 
by  Red  river,  and  are  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  They 
are  covered  the  entire  year  with  a  thick  coat  of  buffalo- 
grass,  very  short  but  exceedingly  nutritious,  affording 
excellent  pasturage  for  every  class  of  stock.  Heretofore 
water  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  question  u|xin  these 
plains,  but  exploration  has  revealed  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  lagunasor  surface  lakes,  while  well-boring  in  many 
places  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  General  John  Pope  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  expended  two  millions  of  the  people's 
money  experimenting  on  these  same  plains  for  artesian 
water. 

The  Quakers  of  Ohio  seem  to  fancy  the  Staked  Plains 
(so  called  from  the  fact  that  about  two  hundred  years  ago 
Jesuit  Fathers,  in  passing  from  east  to  west,  after  losing 
a  small  party  of  explorers  who  perished  with  thirst,  crossed 
from  the  Yellow  -I  louse  canon  to  the  Pecos,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  drove  stakes  at  convenient  distances 
lest  they  too  should  become  bewildered,  lose  their  way 
and  perish),  and  have  started  a  colony  thereon,  in  Crosby 
county,  where  for  three  years  they  have  quite  successfully 
cultivated  corn,  potatoes,  millet,  etc.  The  prediction, 
therefore,  would  not  be  far-stretched  were  I  to  state  that 
twenty  years  hence  the  Staked  I'lains,  from  fountain-head 
to  where  they  end,  will  be  reclaimed  and  blossom  as  the 
lily  or  the  rose.  Charles  W.  Bkach. 

Yellow  House  Canyon,  Texas,  1884. 


He  would  be  hard-hearted,  indeed,  who  would  Kick- 
apoo  Indian. 
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A  PARTY  PROUD  OF  ITS  COLLAR. 


If  the  Democratic  party  of  this  state  has  forfeited  pub- 
lic trust  by  its  failure  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  its 
platform  with  reference  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  the  Republican  party  has  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  its  best  to  convince  the  people  that  it  is  even  less 
worthy  of  trust  than  its  rival.  Although  the  Repub- 
lican platform  was  more  aggressive  than  the  Democratic 
in  its  anti-monopolistic  declarations,  the  party  has 
seized  every  opportunity  to  show  to  Stanford  &  Co.  its 
sincere  repentance  for  its  brief  lapse  from  fidelity  to  the 
railroad  interest.  To  the  full  extent  of  its  ability  it  has 
aided  in  making  of  no  effect  the  efforts  of  the  Democracy 
to  live  up  to  its  contract  with  the  people.  The  Republi- 
can press  has  stoutly  defended  the  rascals  on  the  Railroad 
Commission,  who  were  early  repudiated  by  their  own 
party.  The  objects  embraced  in  the  Governor's  call  for 
the  extra  session  were  strictly  in  line  with  the  purposes 
avowed  in  the  Republican  platform;  yet  we  saw  the  Re- 
publican members  of  both  houses,  with  a  tew  honorable 
exceptions,  taking  the  lead  in  antagonizing  all  bills  and 
constitutional  amendments  designed  to  bring  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  into  subjection  to  proper  regulation.  The 
Republican  press  applauded  these  legislators  for  their 
obstructive  work.  While  the  Legislature  was  in  session  a 
Republican  State  Convention  was  held,  which  refused  to 
speak  upon  state  issues,  and  in  effect  endorsed  the  position 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  McClurc, 
one  of  the  most  active  railroad  Senators,  was  chosen  as  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  Convention.  Mr.  Crocker,  son 
of  Charles  Crocker  of  the  Central  Pacific,  was  also  se- 
lected as  a  representative  of  California  Republicanism. 
Mr.  Pixley,  another  enthusiastic  railroad  man,  was 
honored  by  being  given  the  place  of  an  alternate.  Creed 
Haymond,  the  railroad  attorney,  was  active  in  the  con- 
vention, and  it  is  not  denied  that  W.  W.  Stow,  the  pro- 
fessional corruptionist,  was  the  controlling  mind  of  the 
gathering. 

We  receive  at  this  office  nearly  every  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  California.  We  have  yet  to  find  one  Republi- 
can journal  which  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  the  work 
of  the  late  State  Convention.  Not  one  of  them  appar- 
ently feels  either  regret  or  shame  at  the  open  and  cheer- 
ful surrender  of  the  party  to  the  Central  Pacific.  The 
failure  of  the  extra  session,  too,  gives  only  gratification. 
Exultation  over  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  Demo- 
cratic enemy  swallows  all  other  feelings.  The  expecta- 
tion evidently  is  that  the  people  will  use  the  Republican 
party  as  a  whip  to  punish  the  Democrats  for  their  sins. 
This,  we  presume,  is  one  of  the  great  moral  ideas  which 
make  the  Republican  party  the  refuge  of  the  virtue,  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  of  the  country. 

When  election  day  recurs  the  choice  offered  the  people 
will  be:  Shall  we  elect  the  Democrats  and  be  governed 
by  the  Central  Pacific,  working  through  bribed  officials, 
the  denunciation  of  whose  villainy  by  their  own  party 
will  keep  the  state  in  hot  water;  or,  shall  we  elect  the 
Republican  party,  and  be  governed  by  the  Central  Pacific 
openly  and  peaceably? 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  a  presidential  year.  If  it  were 
not,  an  independent  party  would  stand  a  good  chance  of 
carrying  the  state. 


OUR  FOREIGN  LANDLORDS. 


The  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  American  soil  by  non- 
resident foreigners  threatens  to  become  a  serious  evil. 
The  jobbing  away  of  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  do- 
main to  railroad  and  other  companies,  under  pretext  of 
"developing"  the  country,  was  the  origin  of  the  recent 
invasion  of  foreign  landlords.  The  Yillard  excursion 
party  of  English  and  German  landlords  last  summer,  who 
were  expected  to  become  customers  for  the  lands  w  hich 
Congress  had  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  was  only  a  bolder  exhibition  than  usual  of  the 
process  by  which  the  soil  of  the  country  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  men  wholly  alien  to  its  government  and  institu- 
tions. The  corporations  are  only  anxious  to  turn  their 
land  into  money  as  soon  as  possible,  and  any  patriotic 
feelings  are  not  to  be  expected  from  them,  as  we  in  Cali- 


fornia know  by  experience.    On  the  other  hand,  the  in 
creasing  power  of  the  democracy  in  Europe  threatens  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  monopoly  of  the  land  there 
by  a  privileged  class,  and  so  English  and  German  landed 
proprietors,  with  the  true  "land  hunger  "which  has  long 
marked  their  race,  are  eager  bidders  for  large  tracts  of 
American  land.    If  they  cannot  much  longer  maintain 
their  parks  and  chases,  their  manorial  rights  and  rack 
rents  in  crowded  Europe,  they  hope  to  be  able  with  the 
help  of  their  surplus  revenues  to  get  an  equivalent  in  the 
wide  boundaries  of  this  republic.    An  English  company 
has  lately  purchased  a  tract  of  many  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  in  Florida.     The  Maxwell  grant  in  Colo- 
rado was  an  earlier  instance  of  the  same  spirit;  and  in 
Texas  a  single  absentee  English  proprietor  owns  a  two 
third  interest  in  a  tract  larger  than  the  whole  state  of 
Rhode  Island.    It  is  quite  common  for  such  purchases 
to  be  heralded  with  flourishes  by  the  local  organs  as 
colonization  projects,  but  somehow  the  colonists  are 
usually  left   out    in  settling    up   the  matter.  The 
European  aristocrat,  as  a  general  rule,  troubles  him- 
self very  little  about  the  building  up  of  colonies  of 
any  kind,  whether  in  this  country  or  any  other.  What 
he  desires  is  the  absolute  ownership  of  large  tracts  of  land 
to  do  what  he  likes  with ;  in  other  words,  to  use  as  the 
members  of  his  class  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  their 
estates  in  Europe.    He  has  no  notion  of  selling  it  off  in 
small  parcels  to  incoming  settlers.    If  he  can  derive  an 
income  from  it  by  raising  cattle,  or  even  by  planting 
on  a  large  scale,  well  and  good ;  but  he  does  not  buy  land 
in  general  as  a  purely  commercial  speculation.   He  desires 
to  be  a  landed  proprietor  as  a  matter  of  instinct.   He  finds 
it  easier  to  acquire  a  park  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and 
he  buys  land  here.    That  this  forestalling  of  actual  set- 
tlers must  impede  the  progress  of  the  country  at  large  is 
self-evident ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  why  it  should 
be  tolerated  among  us.    The  policy  of  this  country  has 
always  been  friendly  to  European  immigration,  and  there 
is  good  reason  why  it  should;  but  there  is  none  for  the 
encouragement  of  absentee  landlords  of  foreign  origin. 
The  acquisition  of  land  by  aliens  has  always  been  jeal- 
ously guarded  agninst  by  the  civilized  slates  of  the  world. 
In  some  it  is  absolutely  forbidden;  in  the  most  liberal  it 
is  only  tolerated  on  sufferance.    It  is  time  that  a  similar 
rule  should  be  applied  here,  considering  the  rate  at  which 
the  public  domain  is  passing  away  from  the  people  of  the 
country.    Our  naturalization  laws  afford  every  facility  for 
those  who  desire  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  our  country  to 
become  owners  in  its  soil.    To  grant  the  same  privilege 
to  those  who  have  no  such  desire  is  little  short  of  political 
idiocy.    We  believe  a  bill  is  now  before  Congress  for 
dealing  with  this  question,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will 
establish  some  effectual  barrier  against  the  establishment 
of  an  absentee  aristocracy  on  our  soil.    Otherwise  we  are 
bound  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  New  York  anti-rent 
agitation  on  a  colossal  scale  before  the  passing  of  many 
years.  .   

A  NEW  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 


The  Legislature  of  New.  York  recently  enacted  a  law 
making  it  compulsory  to  teach  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state  enough  about  physiology  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  Several 
other  states  have  a  similar  law  upon  their  statute  books. 
This  new  style  of  warfare  upon  whisky  and  tobacco  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  As  this  is  a  widespread  organization,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  every  state  legislature  will  in  time  be  im- 
portuned to  adopt  the  New  York  law.  This  temperance 
movement  has  one  great  advantage — it  disarms  open  op- 
position from  any  quarter.  The  man  who  objects  to  the 
fuss  and  feathers  of  the  lodge-holding  and  processioning 
teetotal  societies  can  have  no  rational  objection  to  scientific 
instruction  being  given  in  the  schools  on  the  effect  of 
drink  upon  the  brain  and  body;  neither  can  the  man  who 
is  hostile  to  the  legal  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor, 
holding  that  it  is  better  that  men  should  be  drunk  than 
that  their  liberty  should  be  made  the  price  of  their  so- 
briety; neither  can  the  dealers  in  liquor,  for  even  this 
powerful  and  respectable  "business  interest"  would 
hardly  maintain  that  for  its  financial  profit  knowledge  of 
physiological  facts  should  be  withheld  from  the  people. 
We  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  antagonize  this  excellent 
movement.  It  is  sensible,  republican,  and  must  result  in 
good.  It  promises  a  needed  enlightenment  of  the  youth 
of  the  land,  which  will  give  great  force  to  appeals  to  their 
prudence,  and  certainly  will  not  weaken  moral  and  re- 
ligious exhortations  addressed  to  their  conscience. 

There  are  a  good  many  men  in  San  Francisco  to  whom 
a  course  in  whisky  physiology  would  have  been  salvation, 


perhaps.  A  walk  down  California  or  Pine  street  any  day 
during  business  hours  reveals  droves  of  them.  Yester- 
day in  Pauper  Alley  an  old  man  stopped  the  writer  and 
asked  him  for  a  nickel.  Getting  it,  4he  old  man  bolted 
into  a  beer  saloon.  His  black  coat  was  buttonless  and 
dirty,  his  high  hat  battered,  and  his  shoes  run  down  at 
the  heels.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  this  aged  bummer 
was  a  very  rich  man.  His  name  was  conspicuous  as  one 
of  the  lesser  lords  of  the  street.  He  encountered  a  financial 
disaster,  and  met  it  by  taking  to  drink.  Steady  nerves 
and  a  sober  judgment  would  have  enabled  him  to  save 
enough  from  the  wreck  to  live  out  his  days  comfortably 
and  respectably.  The  degraded  old  man  had  scarcely 
disappeared  into  the  saloon  when  a  prematurely  aged 
person,  almost  in  rags,  his  face  red  and  swollen,  and  his 
eyes  dull  and  inflamed,  staggered  by.  When  the  big 
bonanza  was  discovered  this  wreck  was  a  swell  broker, 
driving  fast  teams,  inhabiting  a  gorgeous  house,  and  spend- 
ing thousands  a  month.  Whisky  got  hold  of  him,  and 
he  is  living  now  on  quarters  and  dimes  begged  from  those 
who  knew  him  in  the  time  of  his  pros|>erity.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  visit  the  neighborhood  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change to  see  these  liquor-logged  wrecks.  They  are  every- 
where. They  beat  up  against  the  newspaper  offices  by 
the  dozen.  Ten  years  of  reporting,  and  whisky  steadily 
therewith,  will  take  the  intellect,  health  and  manhood  out 
of  the  brightest  young  fellow  living.  Every  employer  in 
the  city  knows  how  drink  has  robbed  men  he  was  once 
glad  to  have  on  his  pay-roll  of  intelligence,  strength, 
pride  and  usefulness. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  striven  for  by  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  will  extinguish  the  race  of 
drunkards.  Thousands  of  men  who  are  going  to  the 
devil  through  drink  know  perfectly  well  what  their  des- 
tination is.  No  physiologist  or  preacher  can  tell  them 
anything  on  the  subject  that  they  do  not  already  know. 
It  was  one  of  these  who,  when  told  that  if  he  did  not  let 
the  bottle  alone  it  would  ruin  the  coat  of  his  stomach, 
cheerfully  replied,  "  Well,  let  it  go  in  its  shirt-sleeves, 
then."  But  it  stands- to  reason  that  knowledge  of  danger 
is  better  than  ignorance  of  it,  when  the  danger  is  one  that 
may  by  willing  be  avoided.  The  more  that  youngsters 
can  be  made  to  know  of  the  perils  that  hide  in  the  glass 
of  good-fellowship  the  better  it  will  be  for  themselves 
and  all  belonging  to  them. 


LEPERS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


For  a  large  proportion  of  our  California  journals  Chinese 
lepers  play  the  same  part  that  the  sea  ser[>ent  does  in  other 
lands — they  fill  up  the  dull  seasons  which  must  occa- 
sionally affect  the  most  energetic  news-gatherers.  In 
England  monster  gooseberries  beguile  the  tedium  of  the 
long  vacation  for  the  reporters  when  Parliament  is  no 
longer  sitting.    In  California  the  same  place  is  filled  by 
Chinese  lepers.    When  other  items  fail,  the  Post  and 
Bulletin  furnish  us  w  ith  a  list  of  the  cases  of  leprosy  in 
the  pest-house,  and  enliven  our  dinner-tables  with  the 
full  details  of  the  disease.    One  would  think  the  New 
York  panic  might  have  furnished  enough  employment  to 
the  journalistic  staff  during  the  last  few  days  without  serv- 
ing up  the  old  dish  of  leprosy,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
Either  reporters  were  hard  up  or  health  officers  had  a 
record  to  make ;   but  anyhow  we  have  been  favored 
with  several  leprous  items  lately.    We  were  informed 
how  many  Mongolian  patients  were  at  the  pest-house 
in   this  city,   how  many  Alameda  numbered  in  her 
fold,  and  we  got  the  cheering  intelligence  of  sporadic 
cases  in  remoter  counties,  which  it  was  promised  would 
lie  fully  described  in  due  time.   With  the  deepest  respect 
for  our  journalistic  brethren  we  would  suggest  that  we 
have  already  heard  quite  enough  on  the  Chineseleprosy 
question.    It  exists  here,  as  similar  diseases  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  where  Chinese  are  unknown.  Nova 
Scotia  has  quite  a  thriving  leper  community  at  Tracadie, 
and  the  disease  has  a  pretty  good  footing,  we  are  told,  in 
Northern  Europe,  as  the  not  less  repulsive  goitre  has  in 
Switzerland.    That  it  is  likely  to  take  any  permanent 
hold  on  our  imputation  however  is,  as  every  one  knows 
here,  beyond  belief.    A  small  number  of  the  Asiatics 
here  are  infected  with  it,  as  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
are  in  their  own  land,  but  though  we  have  had  the  Chi- 
nese among  us  a  good  many  years,  we  have  no  instances 
of  an  extension  of  leprosy  to  the  white  race.    The  para- 
graphs about  leprous  cigar-makers  and  laundrymen  are 
simply  useless ;  nay,  mischievous.    They  are  calculated 
to  spread  the  impression  abroad  that  San  Francisco  is  a 
hot-bed  of  the  disease,  and  thus  prevent  the  influx  of  im- 
migrants from  the  East  or  Europe.    Eastern  journalists 
are  at  least  as  anxious  as  our  own  for  sensational  items, 
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and  paragraphs  in  the  New  York  papers  on  the  preva- 
lence of  leprosy  in  California  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  stuff  that  has  lately  appeared  in  our  own  papers. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  some  writers  think  any  stick  is  good 
to  beat  a  dog  with,  and  they  use  leprosy  as  an  argument 
against  Chinese  immigration,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. We  are  desirous  of  stopping  it,  as  a  damper  to 
our  institutions  and  an  impediment  to  white  immigra- 
tion, but  we  are  not  inclined  to  drag  false  issues  into  the 
question,  like  this  of  leprosy;  and  so  we  would  beg 
our  contemporaries  to  let  the  subject  rest,  with  other  nau- 
seous subjects  which  have  no  business  to  be  obtruded  on 
the  public  notice. 


The  report  is  telegraphed  from  New  York  that  ex-Gov- 
ernor Stanford  is  about  to  return  to  California,  and  will 
establish  at  Palo  Alto  a  great  institution  of  learning  as  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  his  son.  The  death  of  his 
only  child  has  changed  the  current  of  Mr.  Stanford's  life. 
He  was  ambitious  for  his  boy,  and  that  incentive  to  in- 
crease his  fortune  being  removed,  the  saddened,  softened 
and  lonely  man  has  apparently  resolved  to  give  his 
remaining  years  and  great  wealth  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence. We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Stanford  will  not  find  Him- 
self without  reward.  Although  the  management  of  the 
railroad  monopoly  which  has  brought  him  his  millions 
has  justly  excited  the  people  to  fierce  protest,  and  he  has 
deservedly  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  denunciation  lev- 
eled at  the  controllers  of  the  corporation,  nevertheless  he 
has  always  been  liked  by  those  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  him.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  intellect,  and 
nature  endowed  him  with  other  qualities  than  the  talent 
for  making  money.  Now  that  the  accumulation  of  riches 
has  palled  upon  him,  and  his  more  amiable  and  unselfish 
impulses  are  to  guide  his  life,  the  bitterness  of  the  prev- 
alent feeling  toward  him  will  abate.  1, eland  Stanford  as 
a  public  benefactor  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  find  life 
vastly  more  agreeable  than  it  has  been  to  him  as  a  for- 
tune-builder. The  good-will  of  one's  fellow-citizens  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  have. 


General  Butler  has  accepted  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion tendered  him  by  the  National  Anti-Monopoly  Con- 
vention held  recently  at  Chicago.  The  convention  was 
not  a  very  imposing  affair,  but  since  it  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  Ben  Butler  seriously  before  the  country  as  a 
candidate,  it  did  not  meet  in  vain.  The  General  is  a 
very  clever  man,  a  smart  politician,  rich,  marvelously  en- 
ergetic and  a  factor  in  the  fight  not  to  be  despised  or 
ignored.  He  has  a  great  personal  following  in  his  own 
state,  and  is  immensely  popular  with  the  workingmen 
throughout  the  Union.  He  can  rally  the  discontented 
among  the  toiling  mob,  and  the  political  odds  and  ends 
generally,  better  than  any  man  living.  We  presume  he 
may  now  be  regarded  as  in  the  lists  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  The  party  could  do  much  worse  than  choose 
him  for  its  leader.  He  would-  make  a  battle  for  the 
presidency  mean  something  more  than  a  beggarly  rough- 
and-tumble  for  the  office.  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  Democracy  will  hand  the  banner  to  Butler. 
Old  scores  are  hard  to  forget,  and  the  General  is  too  posi- 
tive a  man,  and  has  too  many  good  ideas,  to  be  an 
"  available  "  Democratic  candidate.  If  he  should  stay 
in  the  field  as  an  independent  nominee  he  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  draw  to  himself  enough  Democratic  votes 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  Republicans. 


The  Chronicle  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Conkling  has 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  campaign  by  favoring  Blaine's 
candidacy  on  the  ground  that  "  the  people  are  tired  of 
electing  nobodies  to  the  Presidency."  Are  we  to  under- 
stand from  this  that  the  Chronicle  has  come,  upon  reflec- 
tion, to  regard  the  great  as  well  as  good  Garfield  as  a 
nobody?  Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Conkling  had  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  Mr.  Garfield,  believing  him  to  be  a 
hypocritical  mouther  of  moral  commonplaces,  a  man  who 
did  not  scruple  to  break  his  promises,  and  a  weak  crea- 
ture generally.  If  Mr.  Conkling's  opinion  that  Mr.  Gar- 
field was  a  nobody  is  to  be  the  enthusiasm-inspiring  key- 
note of  the  campaign,  then  a  strange  and  wonderful 
change  has  come  over  the  minds  of  the  Republican 
masses.    _.  _.  ^ 

The  war  for  the  suppression  of  W.  W.  Stow  is  pro- 
gressing, and  precisely  in  the  manner  that  we  predicted. 
Mr.  Pixley's  lead  is  being  followed  by  a  general  fire  from 
the  railroad  company's  gunners  stationed  in  the  interior. 
Stow  must  go.  

The  dying  confession  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  be  that  it  favors  Field  for  the  presidency. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


I  had  news  of  Mr.  De  Young  from  a  friend  who  saw 
the  leader  of  society  lunc  hing  in  Delmonico's  recently. 
Mr.  De  Young  came  in  hurriedly  and  alone.  Seating 
himself,  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  that  haughty  way  of  his 
for  a  waiter  and  said : 

"  Bring  me  a  Chateaubriand  steak." 

"  What,  sir! " 

"  A  Chateaubriand  steak.    Are  you  deaf?" 

The  waiter  bowed  and  retired.  At  a  safe  distance  he 
conferred  with  the  steward.  Moth  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  my  friend,  who  was  returning  with  easy  boldness 
the  stares  of  the  other  diners.  The  steward  came  down, 
and  coughing  deferentially,  inquired: 

"  What  was  it  you  ordered,  sir?  " 

"  \\  hy,  damme,"  said  Mr.  De  Young,  testily,  "a 
Chateaubriand  steak  !  Can  a  man  get  what  he  orders  in 
this  house? " 

The  steward  begged  pardon  and  retreated.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  general  manager  approached  and  asked  Mr. 
De  Young  what  he  had  ordered. 

"  A  Chateaubriand  steak  I "  roared  my  friend,  half-rising 
from  his  chair  and  red  with  anger.  "  What  are  you 
llunkys  trying  to  do— guy  me?  " 

"Certainly  not,  sir,"  returned  the  manager,  in  a  quiet 
manner  that  cooled  Mike  down  somehow.  "  Do  you 
lunch  alone?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  The  manager  rubbed  his  chin  and  looked  the  lessee 
of  Box  A  over.    Then  he  asked : 

"  Excuse  me,  but  do  you  know  what  a  Chateaubriand 
steak  is?    It  is  a  dinner  for  six  persons." 

"  Well,"  said  Mike,  hurriedly,  and  paying  no  attention 
to  the  disrespectful  snickering  around  him  ;  "  I'm  a  Cali- 
fornia!!, and  have  a  Western  appetite.  I've  eaten  thou- 
smds  of  Chateaubriand  steaks,  but  this  bother  has  taken 
away  my  hunger.  Fetch  me  something  lighter.  Here" 
— picking  up  and  running  over  the  menu — "  bring  me  an 
o inlet te  souffle." 

The  manager  gazed  fixedly  upon  Mr.  De  Young, 
seemed  about  to  speak,  but  didn't,  and  went  off.  While 
his  oinlette  was  being  prepared  my  friend  hummed  softly 
one  of  Patti's  favorite  airs,  and  then  whistled  gently 
"  For  Goodness  Sake  Don't  Say  I  Told  You,"  to  let  the 
New  Yorkers  see  that  they  couldn't  phase  him.  Pres- 
ently a  waiter  came  staggering  under  the  weight  of  the 
immense  dish  of  whipped  eggs  and  cream — a  dessert  for 
a  dinner  part)' — that  Mr.  De  Young  ordered.  When  it 
was  set  upon  the  table  before  him  a  roar  went  up;  but 
those  Delmonico  guests  didn't  know  their  man.  He  sat 
there  and  composedly  fed  upon  that  omlette  with  his 
spoon  as  if  it  were  his  favorite  daily  food,  and  was  still  at 
it  when  the  last  of  them  had  left  the  restaurant.  He 
won  a  victory  for  our  Golden  State. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  an  annoying  faux  pas,  but  little 
blunders  are  to  be  expected,  and  overlooked,  in  one  who 
is  new  to  a  high  social  position. 


A  friend  of  mine,  whose  name  is  of  no  consequence, 
read  a  little  poem  of  his  at  the  dinner  table  of  one  of  our 
first  families  last  Monday  night,  that  moistened  the  eyes 
of  nearly  all  present — people  of  the  world,  every  one  of 
them,  too.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  early  on  account  of 
another  engagement.  Upon  his  departure  the  ladies 
were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  him.  "  A  refined  and  sen- 
sitive soul,"  was  the  comment  of  our  hostess. 

"  Yet,"  said  Colonel  Barnes,  who  being  an  orthodox 
Congregationalist  holds  rather  hard  views  of  life,  "yet 
the  man  is  a  scoundrel.  He  made  you  all  cry  with  some 
rhymes  about  a  hungry  street  boy.  Now  I  know  that  his 
own  wife  and  child  are  often  without  food.  He  deserted 
them  two  years  ago,  merely  because  they  cost  him  more 
money  than  he  liked  to  spare  from  his  pleasures.  He 
curses  the  poor  woman  to  her  face  when  she  goes  to  him 
and  appeals  for  a  little  help." 

I  couldn't  help  laughing  at  the  exclamations  of  indig- 
nation and  horror  that  went  up  from  those  who  had  but  a 
moment  before  been  so  loud  in  their  admiration.  It  was 
a  ludicrous  exhibition  of  ignorance  of  the  [>octic  temper- 
ament. They  did  not  see  that  if  a  poet  were  to  make 
drafts  on  his  sentiment  by  giving  prosaic  expression  to  it 
in  good  deeds,  he  would  have  none  left  when  he  came  to 
write,  and  so  lose  his  power  to  charm  us  all  by  exciting 
our  best  emotions. 

Speaking  of  sentiment  reminds  me  of  Ransomc  Hol- 
dredge, the  artist.  Look  at  his  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
the  Palette  Club,  and  see  how  full  of  tender,  poetic  feel- 
ing they  are.  Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Holdredge  and 
I  were  friends,  we.  happened  to  meet  at  a  Santa  Rosa 
hotel,  and  took  a  long  walk  into  the  country.  Growing 
weary,  we  lay  down  upon  the  greensward  under  a  magnifi- 
cent spreading  laurel.  Being  a  man  of  sentiment  myself, 
I  am  a  lover  of  nature,  and  I  cried  out  to  the  artist  to 
turn  his  eyes  upward  and  sec  the  marvelous  diffusion  of 
sunlight  in  the  foliage.  "Observe,"  I  said,  "the  clear- 
ness, yet  sweet  softness,  of  the  tracery  of  limb  and  leaf." 

•  "  Oh,  hang  the  tracery!"  said  Holdredge,  morosely,  "  I 
wish  I  had  some  |x>rk  and  beans.    I  forgot  my  breakfast." 
That  was  the  end  of  our  friendship,  for  I  cut  him  dead 
I  when  we  met  in  the  city  some  days  later. 


The  other  day  I  saw  on  Kearny  street  that  former 
leader  of  the  hears,  Mark  Macdonald,  who  is  now 
agricultural  character  at  Santa  Rosa.  He  look*  w< 
better  even  than  when  he  was  ambitious  of  becoming  .i 
United  States  Senator,  and  gave  that  absurd  little  Eng- 
lishman Dalziel  a  whole  lot  of  money  to  run  his  paper, 
the  Mail.  Although  everybody  knew  who  was  behind  the 
journal,  Dalziel  flattered  himself  that  it  was  a  secret.  I 
was  lunching  with  him  at  Frank's  one  day — he  was  awful 
cad,  but  I  must  say  that  he  knew  how  to  eat— and  bend- 
ing his  big  goggle  eyes  upon  me,  he  asked  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  I  seppose  now,  yeh  think  yeh  know  who's  beckin'  the 
Mail,  hey?" 

"  Why,  of  course,"  I  answered,  "  Mark  Macdonald  is 
backing  it." 

"  It's  a  dem  lie!"  cried  Dalziel,  striking  the  table  with 
his  little  fist.  "  He's  never  given  me  a  dollar;  and  if  he 
says  he  hes  yeh  can  tell  him  fer  me  that  he's  a  liar  and  a 
bleggard." 

"  Dizzy,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  I've  heard  him  say  myself 
that  he's  given  you  over  seventy-five  thousand  dollars." 

"  Thet's  a  bleddy  whopper,  yeh  know,"  exclaimed 
Dalziel,  angrily ;  "  he  hes  put  up  only  sixty  thousand!" 

The  veracious  little  Englishman  is  now  making  a  great 
deal  of  money,  I  understand,  out  of  his  dramatic  paper, 
the  Chicago  Neivs- Letter. 


We  have  decided  to  move  the  Bohemian  Club  from  the 
Pine  street  rooms  to  the  elegant  mansion  on  Sutter  street 
once  honored  by  the  occupancy  of  the  late  W.  S.  O'Brien. 
The  reason  given  out  is  that  we  have  so  grown  in  num- 
bers, wealth  and  respectability  that  we  need  more  room. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  want  more  air.  Theodore 
of  the  market  underneath  are  frequently  offensive  to  a 
refined  nose.  J.  B.  Haggin — whom  1  respect  for  his 
enormous  wealth — is  our  landlord.  We  complained  to 
him  about  the  air,  and  he  agreed  to  put  ventilators  in 
the  ceiling.  And  he  did.  They  made  one  cool  to  look 
at  them,  but  somehow  the  air  was  no  purer.  A  few 
weeks  ago  some  of  us  were  talking  about  this  singular 
fact,  and  I  proposed  that  we  make  an  investigation. 
Hang  me  if  when  we  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  ceiling 
we  didn't  find  that  the  ventilators  were  blind  ones!  They 
opened  into  the  garret  and  had  no  communication  with 
the  outside  of  the  building.  The  club  had  forgiven  Mr. 
Haggin  for  refusing  to  paint  the  street  door,  after  we  had 
spent  $1,500  in  altering  and  beautifying  the  building  for 
our  use,  but  this  stroke  of  economy  in  ventilators  was  too 
much,  and  we  shall  move.  I  understand  that  the  resi- 
dents in  the  neighborhood  which  we  are  to  honor  by 
our  advent  love  a  quiet  life  and  are  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  our  coming. 


My  friend  Pixley  and  I  were  engaged  in  intellectual 
conversation  at  the  club  a  few  evenings  ago,  when  he  re- 
marked that  only  a  very  small  mind  is  proud  of  being 
consistent.  "As  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Pixley,  "I  scorn  to 
be  consistent.    It  was  the  same  way  with  Kmerson." 

"  But,"  I  observed,  "  there  are  two  kinds  of  incon- 
sistency. Emerson's  was  the  inconsistency  that  arose 
from  progress  in  the  search  for  truth.  The  discovery  of 
a  new  fact  compelled  a  change  of  his  conclusions  from 
time  to  time.  The  other  kind  of  inconsistency  arises 
from  a  disregard  for  the  truth,  and  a  short  memory." 

"  Egad,  Persiflage,"  cried  my  friend  Pixley,  "  I  had  no 
idea  you  could  be  so  profound." 

His  surprise  was  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  the  fact 
that  he  knows  me  chiefly  as  a  society  man;  but  bun  .ah 
a  gay  and  elegant  exterior  there  is  often  more  wisdom 
hidden  than  under  the  solemn  air  and  ill-fitting  coat  of 
the  college  professor. 


A  Stockton  correspondent  tells  me  that  my  talented 
musical  friend  Ugo  Talbo,  the  English  tenor,  is  about  to 
leave  that  town,  where  to  the  wonder  of  everybody  here 
he  has  spent  three  years  as  a  teacher.  "  He  says  that  he 
has  lingered  so  long,"  writes  my  corresj>ondent,  "simply 
because  he  enjoyed  being  with  and  studying  such  primi- 
tive and  aboriginal  people.  I'm  sure  we  should  feel 
thankful  that  we  are  able  to  interest  and  amuse  so 
thorough  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Talbo.  The  only  adequate 
substitute  for  him  would  be  yourself,  my  dear  Persiflage. 
You  arc  really  greatly  alike  in  your  social  characteris- 
tics." Which  is  all  very  well,  and  highly  flattering  to 
Talbo,  but  begad,  country  towns  like  Stockton  can't 
reasonably  expect  men  of  first-class  breeding  Jikc  us  to 
go  among  them  as  missionaries  for  any  gnat  length  of 
time  at  a  stretch. 


I  discover  that  some  of  the  persons  of  whom  I  have 
made  mention  in  these  paragraphs  are  forcing  their  way 
into  society  on  the  strength  of  it.  This  is  nnnoying. 
Because  I  am  amiably  disposed  toward  a  man,  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  care  to  meet  him  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  public 
mention  by  me  of  any  man  docs  not  necessarily  make 
him  a  member  of  the  aristocracy.  A  printed  line  or  two 
from  the  pen  of  Persiflage  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a 
private  letter  of  recommendation.  Persiflage. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HENRY  IRVING. 


Far  off  beyond  the  shining  sea, 

Where  scarlel  poppies  glisten, 
And  daisies  on  the  emerald  lea 

Lift  up  their  heads  and  listen'; 
Where  Thames  and  Avon  glance  and  glow, 

To-day  the  waters,  straying, 
Will  murmur  in  their  tran<|uil  flow 

The  words  that  we  are  saying. 

Ah,  not  in  parting  hours  alone 

Are  those  sweet  accents  spoken; 
Farewell,  that  wails  in  Sorrow's  moan, 

May  smile  in  Welcome's  token. 
Farewell,  larewell,  our  hearts  will  sigh, 

When  void  and  dark  his  place  is; 
Bul  O,  Farewell  is  England's  cry 

To  him  her  love  embraces. 

Farewell  thou  child  of  many  a  prayer! 

Thou  pride  oi  her  that  bore  thee! 
All  crystal  be  the  seas  that  bear 

And  skies  that  sparkle  o'er  thee! 
Thy  mother's  heart,  thy  mother's  lip 

Will  soon  again  caress  thee — 
We  can  but  watch  thy  lessening  ship, 

And  soltly  say,  God  bless  thee! 

Hut  let  the  golden  waves  leap  up 

While  yet  our  hearts  beat  near  him! 
No  bitter  drop  be  in  the  cup 

With  which  our  hope  would  cheer  him! 
Pour  the  red  roses  at  his  feet !  . 

Wave  laurel  boughs  above  him! 
And  if  we  part  or  it  we  meet 

lie  glad  and  proud  to  love  him  ! 

His  life  has  made  this  iron  age 

More  grand  and  fair  in  story; 
Illumed  our  Shakespeare's  sacred  page 

With  new  and  deathless  glory; 
Refreshed  the  love  of  noble  tame 

In  hearts  all  sadly  faring, 
And  lit  anew  the  dying  flame 
Ol  genius  and  of  daring. 

Long  may  his  radiant  summer  smile 

\\  Here  Albion's  rose  is  dreaming, 
Anil  over  Art's  Hesperian  isle 

His  royal  banner  streaming; 
And  csery  trumpet  blast  that  rolls 

From  Britain  s  lips  to  hail  him 
Be  echoed  in  our  kindred  souls, 

Whose  truth  can  never  fail  him. 

On  your  white  w  ings,  ye  angel  years, 

Through  roseate  sunshine  springing. 
Wall  fortune  from  all  happier  spheres, 

With  garlands  and  with  singing; 
Make  strong  that  tender  heart  and  true — 

That  thought  of  Heaven  to  guide  him  — 
And  blessings  pour,  in  diamond  dew, 

On  her  that  walks  beside  him! 

And  when  is  said  the  last  Farewell, 

So  solemn  ami  so  certain, 
And  Fate  shall  strike  the  prompter's  bell, 

To  drop  the  final  curtain, 
Be  his,  whom  every  muse  hath  blest, 

That  best  of  earthly  closes — 
To  sink  to  rest  on  England's  breast, 

And  sleep  beneath  her  roses. 

William  It  inter,  at  the  Farewell  Breakfast. 


LOCK  MELONE 


Whi.«lcy  in  Plug. 

A  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  has  just  discovered  a  way 
of  making  solidified  whisky,  and  can  put  it  up  in  plugs 
like  tobacco.  I  have  been  expecting,  if  any  improvements 
were  made  on  whisky,  they  would  come  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Most  people  will  be  surprised  that  the  invention 
is  not  that  of  an  Irishman  instead  of  a  Dutchman.  They 
need  not  be.  An  Irishman  considers  whisky  perfect; 
doesn't  want  any  improvement  on  it. 

It  is  not  understood  whether  this  new  process  of  manu- 
facturing whisky  eliminated  the  jim-jams  or  not.  Or 
whether  the  whisky  being  harder  will  make  jim-jams  any 
harder,  and  the  rats  bigger,  and  the  snakes  larger  and 
more  venomous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  non-jim- 
jamic.  A  jim-jamless  whisky  and  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  masses  are  the  great  needs  of 
the  age. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  whisky  which  has  been 
invented  that  causes  the  ne»s  to  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  American,  but  it  is  because 
whisky  in  chunks  will  be  so  convenient.  We  already  had 
plenty  of  hard  whisky. 

There  will  be  no  more  heart-breaking  breaking  of  bot- 
tles. There  will  be  no  more  hiding  away  of  flasks  as  a 
miser  hides  his  gold.  How  often  has  a  man  concealed 
his  liquid  treasure,  then  returned  to  find  its  place  occu- 
pied by  a  still,  small  vacancy.  This  will  all  be  done 
away  with.  A  man  can  carry  his  kiln-dried  whisky  in  his 
vest-pocket,  along  with  his  matches  and  toothpick. 

There  will  be  no  occasion  any  more  for  a  man  leaving 
the  theater,  between  acts,  to  seek  consolation  and  sym- 
pathy. He  can  just  pull  out  his  exhilarating  plug  in  the 
glare  of  the  gaslights  and  encourage  himself. 

This  new  crystali/.ed  liquor  tastes  three  years  old,  too. 
This  is  an  important  advance  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  It  has  not  been  our  custom  to 
allow  our  whisky  to  grow  hoary  with  age;  we  have  been 
too  much  disposed  to  cut  it  off  in  its  youth.  But  now  it 
will  be  born  old. 

Its  handiness  will  make  it  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  busy 
people.    I  trust  it  is  non-jim-jamitive. 

Its  solid  form  may  cause  solid  intoxication — a  man  may 
get  more  densely  drunk  on  it  than  on  mellow  whisky. 
However,  we  are  used  to  seeing  men  very  solidly 
drunk  on  soft  whisky. 


In  chewing  tobacco  there  is  a  considerable  discharge 
of  saliva.  In  chewing  whisky  the  saliva  will  probably  not 
be  discharged.    It  will  be  hoarded. 

Plug  tobacco  will  crumble  some  in  the  pocket ;  and 
men  will  turn  their  pockets  inside  out  to  clear  them,  and 
brush  the  crumbs  away  on  the  earth,  or  carpet,  or  into 
the  baby's  eyes.  If  they  are  brushed  into  the  baby's 
eyes,  it  generally  gives  notice  of  the  fact.  But  the  crumbs 
of  plug  whisky  will  not  be  so  squandered.  No ;  they  will 
be  tenderly  preserved,  not  for  future,  but  immediate 
reference. 

Whisky  in  the  near  future,  instead  of  being  sold  by  the 
glass,  bottle  and  barrel,  will  be  sold  by  the  bite,  box  and 
cord.  I  have  seen  men  who  looked  like  they  were  car- 
rying a  cord  of  whisky. 

A  man  will  discard  a  chew  of  tobacco  when  he  has 
sufficiently  mangled  it,  but  when  he  has  taken  a  quid  of 
whisky  they  will  part  never  more. 

Plug  whisky  may  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  tobacco  that  is  used,  and  consequently  lessen 
the  revenue  that  is  realized  by  the  government  from 
tobacco.  A  person  will  not  devote  his  mouth  to  worry- 
ing tobacco,  when  he  can  employ  it  on  a  plug  of  we- 
won't-go-home-till-morning. 

It  may  work  around  that  cubic  whisky  will  be  served 
in  the  shape  of  hash.  If  so,  hash  will  no  longer  remain 
in  disrepute,  and  will  take  a  position  at  the  head  of 
bills  of  fare.  And  people  will  try  to  make  hash  believe 
that  they  always  liked  it,  and  were  its  friends  when  it  was 
down  in  the  world,  and  had  only  a  precarious  footing  in 
society. 

If  hard  whisky  will  admit  of  a  fine  polish,  it  can  be 
made  into  furniture.  A  bedstead  made  of  well-seasoned 
whisky  timber  and  faced  with  mint  would  be  nice.  Men> 
though,  would  probably  prefer  not  to  waste,  whisky  in  this 
way;  and  rather  than  do  so  would  sleep  on  the  floor,  and 
cover  with  sweet  anticipations  of  a  morning  chew  of 
O-be-joyful. 

Its  convenience,  however,  is  its  best  feature.  It  w  ill  be 
so  handy  to  bite  off  a  drink,  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. I  sincerely  hope  that  it  is  not  jim-jamful,  for 
most  men  are  jim-jamable. 

Grame   Law  for  .Tack  RaL>l>itw. 

In  the  game  laws  of  the  Western  states  and  territories 
there  has  always  been  an  oversight :  there  has  never  been 
any  provision  inserted  for  the  protection  of  the  jack  rab- 
bit. He  just  has  to  rustle  for  life  and  grub.  Because  he- 
is  bashful  he  seems  to  have  no  friends. 

Generally  in  the  states  and  territories  mentioned,  it  is 
enacted  in  the  game  laws  that  every  person  who,  between 
some  time  in  March  and  some  other  time  in  September 
in  each  year,  kills  or  destroys  any  quail,  partridges, 
grouse,  or  wild  ducks,  or  their  progeny,  or  who  robs  the 
nests  of  any  such  birds,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. But  no  mention  is  made  of  the  jack  rabbit. 
He  can  be  killed  between  such  dates  and  it  is  no  misde- 
meanor. But  the  man  that  does  it  is  no  gentleman. 
And  the  rabbit's  nest  can  be  robbed  of  its  eggs,  and  his 
progeny,  the  tender  jacklets,  be  killed  and  the  murderers 
go  unwhipt  of  justice. 

And  in  the  case  of  fish,  they  can  only  be  taken  between 
certain  dates  and  in  certain  ways;  the  use  of  the  seine  is 
discouraged,  and  a  seine  beyond  a  certain  length  and  a 
certain  size  of  meshes  in  it  cannot  be  used.  And  it  is 
unlawful  to  use  dynamite  to  kill  fish  by  the  wagon-load. 
Yet  anybody  can  seine  for  rabbits,  and  at  any  season, 
and  can  astonish  him  to  death  with  dynamite,  without 
being  held  amenable  to  the  law.  But  one  who  does  it 
ought  to  be  held  up  by  the  heels  until  he  is  black  in  the 
face. 

So,  if  any  person  shall  take,  kill  or  destroy  any  elk, 
deer,  mountain  sheep  or  antelope  between  certain  dates, 
he  shall  likewise  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Not 
a  word  said  about  the  jack  rabbit ;  he  is  timid  and  friend- 
less, and  is  passed  by  unnoticed.  There  is  no  justice 
in  this  world. 

Thus  it  runs  all  through  the  game  laws.  The  jack 
rabbit  of  the  sagebrush  is  ignored  by  the  jackasses  of  the 
Legislature.  Being  of  a  withdrawing  disposition  and 
morbidly  sensitive,  he  gets  no  recognition.  This  should 
not  be  thus.  The  protection  of  the  jack  rabbit  ought  to 
be  made  a  question  before  the  people  at  the  next  election 
for  members  of  the  Legislature.  Every  candidate  should 
be  required  to  show  his  colors,  and  let  the  voters  know 
whether  he  is  jack  rabbit  or  anti-jack  rabbit,  whether 
he  is  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  the  lowly,  gentle  jack. 

Then  if  the  jack  rabbits  carry  the  Legislatures  laws 
would  be  enacted  to  foster  the  rabbit  industry,  and  they 
would  have  a  standing  in  the  courts,  irrespective  of  race, 
color  and  ears  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and 
being  killed  in  season  and  out.  A  law  should  be  enacted 
that  whoever  kills,  destroys  or  murders  a  jack  rabbit  be- 
tween certain  dates,  or  takes  him  with  a  seine  over  a 
specified  length,  or  robs  the  rabbit's  nest  of  eggs,  or  rends 
that  animal's  system  with  dynamite,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  sufficient  to 
defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  dead  rabbit  (in  cases 
where  the  rabbit  is  killed)  and  be  required  to  wear  crape 
for  six  months,  and  be  adjudged  ineligible  to  vote  or  hold 
office,  and  be  allowed  to  eat  nothing  in  the  season  in 
which  jack  rabbits  may  be  seined  for  but  jack  rabbit  with 


the  hair  on,  and  be  cut  off  from  his  church.  In  case  a 
coyote  should  entice  a  jack  rabbit  to  an  untimely  death, 
he  should  be  condemned  never  to  howl  any  more — and 
that  would  be  pretty  binding  on  a  coyote — and  to  live 
outdoors  in  the  sagebrush  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rabbit  will  have  had  no  pro- 
tection up  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  it  ought  to  allow  him 
as  long  a  time  during  the  year  to  be  exempt  from  being 
killed,  and  free  from  being  skinned,  as  the  hankerL.g  of 
the  people  for  jack  rabbit  will  admit  of.  And  the  exemp- 
tion season,  for  another  reason,  should  be  long.  The  rab- 
bit is  not  like  the  deer  or  elk  in  family  matters;  the 
spawning  season  is  longer  with  the  former,  or  occurs 
oftener,  at  least;  the  jack  rabbit  is  liable  to  increase  fre- 
quently during  the  year,  and  at  any  moment.  The  parent 
rabbits  should  be  allowed  ample  time  to  rear  their  off- 
spring to  years  of  discretion  and  start  them  in  life. 

And  in  the  season  when  he  is  allowed  to  be  killed,  it 
should  be  provided  that  he  is  not  to  be  murdered  in  a 
sudden  and  brutal  manner  and  in  heat  of  passion,  but 
killed  gently  and  gradually.  First,  take  off  one  of  his 
ears,  then  skin  him  awhile  ;  next,  take  off  the  other  ear 
and  then  skin  him  some  more,  and  so  on. 

In  the  game  laws  now  in  existence  a  fish  and  game  com- 
missioner for  each  county  is  provided  for,  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  fish  and  game  and  make  annual  reports  thereto 
concerning.  So  when  the  rabbit  law-  is  enacted  a  rabbit 
commissioner  should  be  arranged  for.  His  duties  to  be 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  rabbits  and  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  county  court  as  to  the  number  of 
them  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  their  condition,  and  if  they 
need  anything  further  to  make  them  comfortable. 


THE  HARD  LOT  OF  PRINCESS  ALICE. 


The  English  edition  of  the  letters  of  Princess  Alice  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  Some  of  the  letters  to  the 
Oueen,  says  a  London  journal,  w  ill  astonish  people  who 
labor  under  the  illusion  that  royal  personages  are  not 
troubled  by  the  sordid  cares  of  ordinary  lite.  The  Prin- 
cess seems  to  have  been  in  a  painful  state  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment  from  the  hour  of  her  arrival  at  Darm- 
stadt, and  when  one  remembers  that  a  dowry  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  and  an  income  of  six  thousand  pounds 
a  year  were  voted  to  H.  R.  H.  on  her  marriage,  the  rev- 
elations of  the  correspondence  are  certainly  astonishing. 
The  German  royalties  do  not  maintain  extravagant  house- 
holds, and  the  Prince  and  Princess  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort  on  such  a  sum,  even  sup- 
liosing  that  the  bridegroom  contributed  nothing  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  establishment. 

The  Princess,  on  first  arriving  at  Darmstadt,  complains 
that  her  house  would  be  thought  small  and  mean  by  plain 
middle-class  people,  while  the  dining-room  is  so  stuify  and 
uncomfortable  that  they  are  unable  to  invite  people  to 
dinner.  A  year  later,  when  the  Princess  is  confined,  the 
Queen  sends  money  to  pay  the  doctor,  and  provides  the 
baby  linen  and  accompaniments.  The  Princess  is  invited 
to  come  to  England  on  a  visit,  but  replies  that  she  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  She  cannot  pay  an  adequate  salary  for  a 
governess  for  her  daughters,  nor  can  she  buy  curtains  for 
the  drawing-room  (which  are  much  wanted),  unless  the 
Queen  will  pay  for  them.  The  late  Emperor  of  Russia, 
passing  through  Darmstadt  on  his  way  from  Ems,  comes 
to  luncheon,  and  the  Princess  (like  the  Primrose  family) 
is  beside  herself  with  worries  at  the  prospect  of  the  ex- 
pense of  entertaining  him.  The  Princess  could  not  have 
suffered  worse  privation  (for  it  was  nothing  less,  consider- 
ing the  very  different  circumstances  of  her  early  life)  if  she 
had  married  a  clerk  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  The  (^ueen  spent  twenty  thousand  pounds  on 
building  a  suitable  house  for  the  Princess  and  her  hus- 
band, for  the  residence  given  to  them  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  at  their  marriage  was  described  at  the  time  as 
"  a  doghole  of  a  place.". 

These  dismal  revelations  remind  one  of  an  incident 
which  startled  the  company  at  a  royal  marriage  in  Eng- 
land some  years  ago,  where  also  the  bridegroom  was  a 
German  Prince.  Only  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
present  at  the  ceremony,  with  a  few  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  household.  When  the  bridegroom  came  to  re|>eat  the 
words,  "  with  all  my  goods  I  thee  endow,"  an  indignant 
exclamation  was  heard  from  the  royal  circle:  "Good 
God!  the  very  shoes  the  fellow  wears  are  not  paid  for!" 
It  was  the  old  Duke  of  Cambridge  who  had  blurted  out 
this  awkward  truth  in  one  of  his  fits  of  abstraction. 


If  H.  L  Byron  had  died  a  few  years  ago,  before  his  ill- 
ness compelled  him  to  give  up  the  company  of  his  friends, 
he  would  have  been  more  widely  if  not  more  deeply 
mourned.  The  dramatic  wit,  who  has  so  often  moved 
your  mirth,  you  sometimes  find,  on  acquaintance,  to  be  a 
surly  curmudgeon,  exacting,  self-sufficient,  bad-tempered ; 
his  success  has  but  added  swagger  to  his  original  morose- 
ness,  and  emphasized  his  natural  boorish  behavior.  There 
was  nothing  of  this  in  Byron— good-looking,  good-tem- 
pered, bright  and  gay ;  incisive,  but  never  offensive ;  bril- 
liant, but  never  self-asserting.  Perhaps  he  never  shone  to 
better  advantage  than  at  Charles  Mathews's  house  in  Pel- 
ham  Crescent,  where  he  was  a  great  favorite  and  constant 
visitor.  There,  too,  wasGcorge  Rose  (Arthur Sketchley), 
his  intimate  friend  and  half-accomplice,  half-butt  (whole 
butt  Byron  would  have  said);  and,  between  them,  they 
kept  the  ball  rolling  splendidly.  His  good  sayings  have 
been  in  all  men's  mouths — in  the  mouths  of  some  who 
have  claimed  them  as  their  own.  Many  were  admirable 
puns,  others  had  a  better  claim  to  remembrance.  The 
last  time  1  met  him— a  long  time  ago— I  sat  next  him  at 
dinner.  "So  Poole,  the  tailor,  is  dead!"  remarked  our 
host.  "Indeed!  What  did  he  die  of?"  ."Of  a  nV* 
said  Byron  at  once;  "  what  else  could  a  tailor  die  of? 
London  World. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


NIGHT  AND  NATURE. 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  HAMI1.L. 


This  secret  hour,  more  sweet  for  solitude, 
I  gaze  abroad  on  Nature's  face  alone, 
Night-bound  within  the  gray  Sierra's  heart, 
Where  from  a  point  that  midway  climbs  the  wild 
My  vision  sweeps  the  region  to  the  skies; 
A  world  of  awful  form  whose  horrent  front 
Clothed  with  a  nameless  majesty  up  starts 
To  that  more  awful  wilderness  above, 
The  heaven's  font  of  stars.    A  scene  how  wild ! 
Wherever  sight  may  turn,  the  face  of  earth, 
Heaped  and  distorted  to  stupendous  forms, 
Confounds  the  sense.    Disordered  mass  on  mass 
Of  mountain  crowding  mountain  far  extend 
Their  range  sublime,  lifting  a  grizzly  crest 
To  fret  afar  the  radiant  fall  of  heaven, 
Whilst  deep,  recessed,  and  lone,  in  shadow  hid, 
A  labyrinth  of  never-ending  vales 

Winds  through  their  length  in  many  a  wildering  maze. 

Heaven-searching  crags  and  precipices  sheer, 

Great  walls  of  rock  w  ith  granite  domes  and  towers, 

And  desert  reaches,  bare  or  capped  with  snow, 

In  death-like  isolation  these  extend 

Diminishing  to  heaven's  extremity, 

There  on  the  farthest  verge  of  night's  gray  waste 

Melting  in  forms  of  ruin  strange  and  wild. 

Chaotic  as  some  new  creation  sprung 

But  late  in  Nature,  with  the  shadow  still 

Of  their  mysterious  birth  enfolding  them, 

All,  all,  so  deathless,  cold,  immutable, 

The  shadow  of  Eternity  on  all, 

These  giant  mountains,  folding  to  their  heart 

The  weight  of  some  deep-hoarded  secret,  lie 

Far  brooding  on  the  fathomless  abyss 

That  gapes  beyond  them,  plunging  at  their  base 

Into  a  most  Plutonian  depth  of  gloom. 

Transfixed  forever  thus  in  adamant 

Those  fearful  throes  which  agonized  the  earth 

And  shook  her  sphere  to  its  foundation-seat 

When  first  she  rose  with  birth-pangs  from  the  deep, 

In  form  and  substance  of  her  twin  desires. 

Escape  and  exaltation  from  her  lot 

Of  endless  and  ungracious  servitude. 

For  recognition  and  for  liberty, 

Uprisen,  crowds  the  earth  among  the  stars! 

What  passion  and  what  energy  sublime 

Are  imaged  here!— the  frozen  form  and  trace 

Of  that  which  once  was  all  Promethean  fire! 

The  God  made  present  in  the  hardened  rock! 

'Tis  life's  endeavor,  ceaseless  aspiration, 

Ambition,  emulation  and  desire — 

Immortal  mind  instructed  in  the  mold 

Of  marble  Nature;  and  for  such  these  skies 

Flame  o'er  the  far  horizon  with  a  crown 

Enshrined  therein  of  God-like  Destiny. 

To  speak  still  further:    Life  and  Soul  and  Mind 

Have  left  their  record  here,  Eternity, 

How  far  within  thy  mists  and  night  of  Eld! 

Follow  this  thought  :  behold  the  prophecy 

Of  our  enlargement  in  these  firsts  o(  Time! 

Needs  there  a  voice  to  speak  Conception  here, 

Or  point  the  awful  mystery  beyond! 

The  midnight  heavens,  infinite  and  clear, 

Through  all  their  depths  aflame  with  starry  throngs, 

Stand  out  above  this  crested  coast  ol  earth 

A  mystery,  a  wonder  and  delight, 

A  dream  of  all  beatitude  and  love! 

How  those  vast  heavens  burn.and  how  the  stars 

That  ride  their  furthest  depth! — there  clustering  ride 

In  archipelagoes  of  blest  content. 

Creation's  marvelous  mine  exposed  to  view! 

The  Universe  with  all  its  myriad  isles 

Asleep  within  the  teeming  whorls  of  space, 

And  all  becalmed  and  from  the  world  drawn  back 

To  show  to  her  their  wondrous  loveliness! 

All  joy  and  peace!  all  harmony  and  love! 

Great  Nature  here  her  secret  heart  incloses! 

The  world  has  fallen  from  me  in  this  place, 

And  I  alone  in  Spirit  with  the  Night 

Become  as  part  of  these  Eternities. 

Earth,  aTc  you  here  beneath  me?    Do  I  live 

Indeed  as  of  such  wonders?    Feel!     The  rock 

Reveals  it  to  my  frame !    Of  such  I  am, 

And  all  things  round  about— the  fruit,  the  flower 

Of  this  the  infinite  I  here  survey: 

Come  forth  from  all,  all  to  possess  again ! 

It  is  no  dream;  for  wherefore  should  my  heart 

Grow  strong  before  the  Deathless,  held  it  not 

Some  quality  incorporate  with  itself 

Of  that  which  fires  it?   Could  it  well  behold 

Without  confusion  and  despairing  drear 

Such  gift  if  wanting  in  the  touch  itself? 

Is  not  its  sympathy  with  such  a  proof 

Of  its  immortal  essence?    Give  me  voice, 

Ye  fair  creations,  till  I  know  at  full 

What  means  this  joy,  this  yearning  of  my  heart, 

This  sweet  possession  that  within  mc  stirs! 

Fair  flatterers,  is  yours  an  idle  tale, 

Or  do  you  tell  me  of  immortal  worth 

Glassing  my  soul  in  your  wild  imagery? 

Oh  Night,  thou  feature  of  oblivion,  thou 

Art  present  only  to  reveal  the  life 

Transcending  thee  in  this  immortal  show! 

Instinct  upon  the  bodiless  obscure 

Of  thine  unmoving  round — negation's  vouch — 

Heaven-like  rising  from  thy  dark  extreme, 

Comes  Nature  with  her  brood,  like  Life  in  Death, 

Fire-fledged  and  crowding  with  triumphant  flight, 

With  one  accord  and  endless  amity, 

The  heights  of  empire,  on  and  on  and  up, 

To  eons  of  the  everlasting  drawn  ! 

And,  Nature,  what  or  whence  art  thou  that  thus 
Couldst.charm  the  unsubstantial  waste  to  life 


And  make  it  blest  with  fructifying  powers — 

That  thus  the  elements  of  wreck  and  death 

And  their  destructive  agent  hast  combined 

To  this  so  wondrous  end,  converting  them 

Thy  habitations  for  eternity? 

What  alchemy  was  thine  that  could  create 

Out  of  the  nncreate  such  fair  creation — 

From  immaterial  such  material  wealth? 

By  what  enchantment  didst  thou  bind  the  work 

That  each  fair  orb  grew  steady  to  its  place 

Though  intricate  creation?    What  the  bond 

Of  unity  through  matter  so  diverse 

That  all  harmoniously  combine  to  make 

Such  >weit  perfection?    li)  what  powei  conjured 

Did  this  thing  grow — docs  it  continue  now? 

Alone  the  work  of  one  Omnipotent ! 

The  solitude  of  Natureandof  Night 

Are  round  me;  yet  not  all  alone  am  I. 

Something  there  is  whose  all -pervading  power, 

Through  these  dim  images  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Has  found  a  secret  voice  to  reach  my  heart ! 

Here  in  the  shadow  of  that  presence  stirred 

My  soul  is  lifted  up  as  if  a  chant 

Of  universal  psalm  were  all  around! 

A  solemn  joy  is  on  me,  deep  and  calm, 

Like  that  which  burns  w  ithin  those  circling  spheres. 

Those  twinkling  isles  of  Universe  far  out 

In  the  deep  silent  tracts  of  midnight  strewn! 

O  Nature,  thou  art  deeper  than  the  rock! 
Deeper  and  wider  than  the  star-filled  sky! 
Beyond  these  still — behind  the  present  face 
Thy  power  lies  hid !    Thy  countenance  it  is 
We  look  upon;  but,  oh,  the  spirit's  trace 
Shows  through  it  all  a  God  angelical ! 


MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


Fashionable  ladies  no  longer  wear  dresses.  Gowns  is 
the  word. 

The  Comtesse  de  Chamhord  contemplates  entering  the 
Carmelite  convent  at  Gratz. 

Mr.  Ure,  the  ex-Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  has  declined 
to  accept  "  the  honor  of  knighthood,"  which  was  offered 
to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  custom  of  having  pages  at  weddings  is  rapidly 
spreading  in  England.  In  chronicling  a  recent  marriage 
at  Sheffield,  especial  mention  is  made  of  the  bride's  two 
brothers,  who,  in  blue  plush  costumes  trimmed  with  lace, 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  attracted  universal  attention. 

It  has  been  decided  to  give  a  second  Red  Hat  to  the 
United  States.  The  Primate's  see  in  this  country  is  that 
of  Baltimore,  and  it  is  found  inconvenient  that  the 
Primate  should  only  be  an  Archbishop,  whilst  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  is  a  Cardinal.  The  new  Cardinal 
will,  therefore,  be  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Jenny  Lind's  name  comes  before  the  public  once  more, 
in  the  announcement  of  the  marriage,  in  London,  during 
Easter  week,  of  Mr.  Walter  Goldschmidt,  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Otto  G.  and  Madame  Lind-Goldst  hmidt,  with  Miss 
Mary  Julia,  daughter  of  Colonel  James  LeGeyt  Daniell, 
which  look  place  by  special  license  at  St.  Mary  Boltons. 

Mr.  Gray,  a  member  of  the  Helensburg  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Scotland,  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  elder,  has  just  been  refused  ordination  by  the 
session  on  the  ground  that  he  "  took  a  walk  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  Sabbath  afternoon."  Bismarck  was  once  ad- 
monished for  whistling  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  Scotland, 
and  has  never  forgotten  it. 

If  you  would  be  in  the  Paris  fashion  as  to  flowers,  you 
must  change  according  to  the  time  of  day.  In  the 
morning,  up  to  eleven  or  twelve,  violets  are  the  correct 
blossom;  from  two  to  five,  mimosa  is  all  the  rage;  hya- 
cinths or  primroses  are  considered  dinner  wear;  and  at 
dances,  soirees,  and  in  fact,  after  eleven  at  night,  gar- 
denias, Cape  heathsT  white  lilac,  or  roses  are  required: 

President  Grevy  is  credited  w  ith  having  recently  beaten 
Vignaux,  the  French  champion  billiard  player,  in  a  match 
at  the  Elysee.  The  President  is  a  good  man  with  the 
cue,  but  if  he  really  beat  Vignaux  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  skill  of  the  latter  is  not  confined  to  the  board  of 
green  cloth.  Louis  XIV  made  a  man  a  minister  because 
fie  always  allowed  "  La  Grand  Monarque  "  to  beat  him 
at  billiards. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  Prince  Albert 
Victor  is  to  be  created  I  )uke  of  I  hiblin,  and  is  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Ireland.  Nothing  whatever  has  yet  been 
arranged  concerning  the  young  Prince's  plan  of  life  after 
he  attains  his  majority,  but  trial  he  will  not  at  once  be 
raised  to  the  peerage.  The  Prince's  education  will  not 
be  completed  for  more  than  a  year  to  come,  and  he  will 
probably  travel  abroad  for  some  time  before  he  settles 
down  at  home. 

A  painting  by  Jules  Gamier,  "  Borgia  s'Amuse,"  Jias 
been  refused  by  the  Jury  of  the  Paris  Salon,  on  t he- 
ground  that  it  was  calculated  to  shock  the  modesty  of  the 
ladies  and  children  who  visit  the  exhibition.  The 
tableau  represents  seven  nude  women  dancing  before 
Pope  Alexander,  who  is  seated  at  a  table  with  Lucrctia 
and  C.xsar.  M.  Gamier  protests,  and  says  there  are  many 
more  immoral  pictures  in  the  French  public  galleries. 
This  does  not  say  much  for  French  art. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  who  reside  in  West  Philadel- 
phia are  to  start  a  smoking  omnibus.  It  is  to  make  two 
trips  a  morning  to  the  city,  and  two  trips  in  the  afternoon 
back.  The  Union  Line  syndicate  believes  that  to  allow 
smoking  on  the  last  scats  of  the  open  cars  loses  them  pat- 
ronage; they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  find  out  not  to  allow  it 
has  the  same  effect.  These  gentlemen  wish  to  smoke  on 
their  way  to  and  from  business,  and  since  the  railroad 
company  cuts  off  the  privilege,  they  themselves  supply 
the  accommodations  they  wish. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  (Miss  Braddon)  is  known  far  and  wide  as 


a  successful  novelist.    It  is  not,  however,  so  well  knov 
that  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  how  cruel  it 
in  these  days  of  high  educational  pressure,  to  work  t. 
brains  of  children  without  giving  them  food  for  then 
stomachs.    For  many  years  she  has  given  a  roast  leg  of 
mutton  for  dinner  every  Wednesday  to  the  children  of  the 
Ormond  Yard  School,  London.    She  has  now  decided 
to  throw;  her  contribution  into  the  larger  fund  for  pro- 
viding dinners  for  school-board  children. 

The  great  ladies  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  usually 
so  modest  and  retiring,  and  so  averse  to  anything  that 
savors  of  common  and  vulgar  publicity,  have  suddenly 
changed  their  time-worn  tactics,  and  now  seem  to  have 
but  one  idea  in  their  heads,  and  that  is  "  to  appear  in 
public."  Already  two  concerts  have  taken  place  at  which 
the  femmes  du  moflde,  headed  by  the  Vic  omtesse  de  Tre- 
dern  and  the  Marquise  de  St.  Paul,  have  sung  and  played 
to  paying  audiences — of  course  for  charitable  purposes. 
At  the  last  of  these  concerts  such  was  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  to  see  these  great  ladies  that  three  thousand  dol- 
lars were  taken  at  the  doors,  and  one  unfortunate  ticket, 
which  had  been  forgotten  or  mislaid  till  the  last  moment, 
was  actually  raffled  for  and  brought  sixty  dollars. 

The  health  of  the  German  Empress  has  been  unsatis- 
factory for  a  long  time  past,  and  during  the  last  few 
months  she  has  visibly  been  failing.  The  Empress  is 
now  in  a  most  precariouscondition,  and  it  is  not  expected 
in  the  court  circle  that  she  w  ill  live  for  many  weeks.  Her 
Majesty's  physicians  are  anxious  to  remove  tier  to  Baden, 
but  she  is  too  weak,  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
The  Emperor  also  has  been  far  from  well  for  a  month  or 
two  past,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  may  go  off 
at  any  moment.  He  has  not  rallied  from  a  severe  cold 
which  he  caught  some  time  ago,  but  he  insists  on  perform- 
ing all  his  routine  duties,  and  cannot  bear  that  people 
should  think  him  weak  or  ill.  It  was  the  critical  state  of 
his  father's  health  which  caused  the  Crown  Prince  to  rush 
back  to  Berlin  on  the  evening  of  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
funeral. 

The  disciples  of  Beaconsfield  are  dubbed  Knights  of 
the  Primrose  League,  for  having  adopted  that  flower  for 
their  badge,  as  in  some  way  very  appropriate  to  their  illus- 
trious dead  leader.  Whereupon  a  critic  remarks  that  the 
only  mention  that  can  be  found  of""  Disraeli  "  in  connec- 
tion with  flowers  of  any  kind,  was  by  N.  P.  Willis,  who 
in  his  "  Pencilings  by  the  Way,"  thus  describes  him  as 
he  appeared  at  Lady  Blessington's:  "Patent  leather 
pumps,  a  white  stick  with  a  black  cord  and  tassel,  and  a 
quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck  and  pockets,  served  to 
make  him,  even  in  the  dim  light,  a  conspicuous  object  as 
he  sat  in  the  deep  window  looking  out  upon  Hyde  Park, 
with  the  last  rays  of  daylight  reflected  upon  the  gorgeous 
gold  flowers  of  a  splendidly  embroidered  waistcoat.  His 
hair  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  taste  in  waistcoats.  A 
thick,  heavy  mat  of  jet  black  ringlets  falls  over  his  left 
cheek  almost  to  his  collarless  stock,  whilst  on  the  right 
temple  it  is  parted  and  put  away  with  the  smooth  care- 
fulness of  a  girl,  and  shines  most  unctuously." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  coming  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  whic  h  has  been  aired 
in  several  newspapers,  writes  Labouchere,  seems  to  have 
no  foundation ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  act  and  legislate  on  the  same  evening,  unless  he  were 
to  let  dow  n  the  curtain  whenever  a  division  was  impend- 
ing and  rush  to  the  House  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  a  Ham- 
let or  Macbeth.  Once,  however,  Mr.  Irving  did  appear 
on  the  hustings,  and  it  was  in  this  wise  :  I  was  the  de- 
feated candidate  at  a  Middlesex  election.  Those  were 
the  days  of  hustings  and  display,  and  it  was  the  fashion 
for  each  candidate  to  go  down  to  Brentford  in  a  carriage 
and  four  to  thank  his  supporters.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  when  I  had  to  perform  this  function  Irving  called 
upon  me,  and  I  invited  him  to  accompany  me.  Down 
we  drove ;  I  made  an  inaudible  speech  to  the  mob,  and 
we  reentered  our  carriage  to  return  to  London.  In  a 
large  constituency  like  Middlesex  few  know  the  candi- 
dates by  sight.  Irving  felt  it  his  duty  toassume  a  mine  tie 
circonstanee.  He  folded  his  arms,  pressed  his  hat  over 
his  brows,  and  was  every  inch  the  baffled  politican— de- 
feated, sad,  but  yet  sternly  resigned  to  his  fate.  In  this 
character  he  was  so  impressive  that  the  crowd  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  deleated  candidate.  So 
woebegone  and  so  solemnly  dignified  did  he  look  that 
they  were  overcome  with  emotion,  and,  to  show  their 
sympathy,  they  took  the  horses  out  of  the  carriage  and 
dragged  it  back  to  London.  When  they  left  us,  I  got  up 
to  tfiank  them;  but  this  did  not  dis|x.l  the  illusion. 
"  Poor  fellow,"  I  heard  them  say,  as  they  wat<  bed 
Irving,  "  his  feelings  arc  too  much  for  him;"  and  they 
patted  him  and  shook  hands  with  him,  with  the  kindly 
wish  to  comfort  him. 


Disraeli  is  not  forgotten.  There  was  a  large  pilgrimage 
to  his  tomb,  at  Hughcnckn,  April  19th.  Mrs.  Blagden, 
by  the  (Queen's  command,  placed  a  wreath  of  primroses 
on  the  tomb,  and  wreaths  and  crosses  arrived  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  beyond  if ;  for  early  in  the  morn- 
ing Mr.  Blagden  placed  over  the  Earl  of  Beat onslicld's 
vacant  stall  a  magnificent  cross,  composed  of  eucharis, 
pink  la  France,  roses  and  lilies  ot  the  valley,  with 
wreaths  of  forget-me-nots  sent  from  HonakOng  by  the 
I  bin.  E.  R.  Belilios.  The  Weymouth  W'orkingincn's 
Conservative  Assoc  iation  sent  a  large  flat  wreath  of  prim- 
roses with  the  title  of  the  association  worked  richly  in 
violets. 

The  authorities  of  Cannes  propose  to  sell  the  Isle  of 
St.  Marguerite.  This  island  with  its  pine  wood  has 
been  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  on  which  the  eye  could 
rest,  and  the  resinous  air  exhaled  by  the  trees  has  brought 
ease  and  comfort  to  many  delicate  chests  and  lungs.  If 
this  wood  is  replaced  by  modern  houses,  as  will  be  the 
case  if  the  island  is  solo,  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
loveliest  spot  in  the  south  of  Europe  w  ill  be  gone.  The 
last  act  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  was  to  head  the  pe- 
tition presented  to  the  French  government  against  the 
sale. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CIGARETTES. 


Do  you  want  to  know  the  true  story  of  that  bear?  I 
mean  the  one  who  has  been  prowling  about  the  Presidio 
for  the  past  week,  and  concerning  whom  the  beggarly 
dailies  have  refused  us  any  exact  information.  I  happen 
to  know  that  bear.  His  name  is  Comstock.  When  I 
first  met  Comstock  he  was  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
green  old  age.  He  was  posing  to  Jules  Ta vernier  as  a 
model  for  the  illuminated,  patent  outside  of  the  Xmas 
Argonaut.  When  I  came  into  the  studio  he  turned  over 
twice  and  greeted  me  cordially.  He  had  come  across  the 
plains  with  my  father  in  the  fall  of  '49,  and  subsequently 
my  uncle  had  secured  him  the  position  of  model  for 
the  state  seal.  Poor  old  Comstock!  He  is  as  good  a 
bear  as  ever  lived  and,  although  he  has  served  so  long  as 
artist's  model,  nothing  has  ever  been  said  against  his 
character.  The  hardest  time  he  ever  had  was  when 
Shreve  &  Co.  engaged  him  during  the  big  stock  market. 
Charley  Poster  had  to  design  him  in  gold  with  diamond 
eyes,  for  the  brokers'  watch-chains.  So  he  stood  Corn- 
stock  on  his  hind  legs  in  the  back  yard  of  Shreve  &  Co.'s, 
and  fed  him  on  nothing  but  old-fashioned  silverware  for 
a  week.  Comstock  never  got  over  the  hardship  of  this 
diet,  and  last  year,  when  Mr.  Foster  wanted  to  engage 
him  for  the  Knight  Templar  trophies,  he  struck  for  higher 
wages  and  board  at  the  Occidental.  Comstock  has  had 
a  busy  life.  He  has  worked  at  "  Monkey  Warner's," 
over  at  North  Beach,  and  has  played  several  seasons  at 
Woodward's  Gardens.  Besides  that  he  has  posed  for 
sign-painters,  stationers  and  engravers,  and  even  for  "  im- 
itation stained-glass  artists."  Finally  Comstock  was 
engaged  by  real  estate  owners  at  Saucelito  to  work  up 
an  immigration  of  English  sjiortsmen  in  search  of  genu- 
ine border  life.  The  landed  proprietors  offered  Comstock 
first-class  board  at  a  French  restaurant,  soft  beds  of  fern 
leaves,  cosy  apartments  in  the  chap|»ral,  picnics  to 
frighten  ad  lib.,  and  all  .hunters  guaranteed  bad  marks- 
men. Comstock  accepted,  and  all  went  merry  until  the 
Englishmen  made  Saucelito  fashionable.  Last  Sunday 
Comstock  had  his  death  blow.  He  saw  a  dude.  As  the 
gallery  would  say,  "  he  swam  out."  Striking  out  in  a 
direct  line  from  Saucelito,  he  reached  the  Presidio  and 
repaired  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  to  die.  With  three  feet 
in  the  grave,  as  it  were,  he  looked  up  and  saw  two  Hiber- 
nian urave-diggers.  As  a  matter  of  personal  preference 
he  declined  to  hug  them,  and  fled.  At  present  accounts 
my  old  friend  Comstock  has  decided  not  to  die  just  yet, 
and  is  cheerfully  engaged  in  playing  peek-a-boo  with  the 
United  States  army  and  the  entire  force  of  city  police. 
The  odds  are  on  the  bear. 


I  am  dying  to  meet  an  Englishman  who  isn't  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Queen  and  hasn't  moved  in  the  high- 
est circles.  I  want  to  meet  a  plain,  every-day  English- 
man— somebody  who  corresponds  in  social  position  to  the 
comfortably  rich,  comfortably  intelligent  level  that  I 
myself  occupy.  So  far  I  have  met  nothing  in  the  English 
line  between  somebody's  butler  or  flunkey  and  people 
(according  to  their  own  assumptions)  of  rare  parts  and 
jKisition.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  that  most  of  our  Cali- 
fornia Englishmen  are  what  may  be  called  second-hand. 
They  usually  reach  us  through  China,  Japan,  India  or 
Austrilia.  They  are  fiercely,  bitterly,  intensely  national, 
as  only  colonial  English  can  be.  They  condescend  to  be 
amused  at  us,  and  to  tell  us  how  those  things  are  done  in 
"  Lunnon."  It  is  hard  to  twit  on  facts,  but  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  many  of  these  gentlemen  have  never  seen 
London.  Meanwhile  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  unfair  for 
Frisco  to  indulge  in  a  faint  smile  at  "  Lunnon's  "  expense. 
For  goodness  sake  don't  intimate  that  I  said  so,  but  I 
have  been  told  that  in  "  Lunnon,"  when  gentleman  oc- 
cupy the  stalls  with  ladies  in  full  dress,  it  is  not  the  in- 
variable custom  for  the  gentlemen  to  appear  in  sack-coats 
of  gray  tweed.  In  fact,  in  uncivilized  San  Francisco, 
when  the  ladies  appear  in  full  dress  the  gentlemen  accom- 
panying them  wear  full  dress  also.  "  But  they  do  all 
these  things  much  better  in  Lunnon." 

California  was  never  more  beautiful  than  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  rains  have  been  late,  and  the  whole  country- 
is  one  great  garden.  At  Mare  Island  you  can  literally 
walk  through  miles  of  roses.  San  Francisco  and  all  the 
suburbs  are  bowers  of  roses.  The  sandhills  from  the  city 
to  the  beach  are  brilliant  with  blooming  lupins — billows 
of  purple  and  gold.  I  went  into  one  of  the  large  gardens 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  the  other  day  and  talked  with 
the  old  florist.  He  was  in  a  perfect  fever  of  delight  over 
his  roses.  The  high  walls  of  his  garden  were  completely 
concealed  by  Louis  Philippes  and  Lamarques — red  and 
white  climbing  roses.  Running  riot  all  over  the  place 
were  pink  roses  with  loose  leaves,  which  he  called  the 
"Old  English  Monthly."  Glorious  Jacqueminots,  Pau- 
lines, John  Hoppers,  Baroness  Rothschilds,  Gloire  de 
Dijons,  Solferinos  and  Hermosas  blossomed  in  long,  fra- 
grant rows.  There  were  beautiful  moss  roses,  and  I  saw 
one  sensational,  highly  colored  rose,  called,  he  told  me, 
the  Labouchere.  To  attempt  description  would  be  to 
write  a  volume.  No  one  has  seen  San  Francisco  who  has 
not  visited  her  big  nurseries  and  seen  her  roses.  Doubt- 
less a  series  of  very  true  paragraphs  will  appear  through 
the  week  saying  ditto  Oakland,  Alameda,  Saucelito,  San 
Rafael,  Menlo  Park,  etc. 


"  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way."  We  are 
going  to  have  Langtry  in  a  few  weeks,  and  she  will  revo- 
lutionize tradition  by  playing  Galatea  as  a  pink  statue. 
The  influence  is  already  being  felt  here.  They  have 
painted  the  Venus  of  Medici.  This  rare  old  girl  done  in 
plaster  has  long  been  a  landmark  in  a  shop  window  on 
Market  street.  They  have  been  slowly  civilizing  her. 
First  they  concealed  her  classic  outlines  with  a  chemise. 
Then  they  put  corsets  on  her.  Then,  as  if  to  prove 
what  fools  the  ancient  sculptors  were,  they  padded  and 
bustled  her  in  an  ostentatious  manner.  Lately  they  dyed 
her  hair  brown  and  her  eyes  blue,  and  when  they  heard  of 
Langtry 's  Galatea  they  put  upon  her  a  beautiful  pink-and- 
white  complexion  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  Market 
street  style.  If  the  cosmetics  don't  ruin  the  plaster,  the 
old  girl  will  doubtless  get  through  the  summer  very  well. 

Marwig,  the  Lunt  of  New  York — a  famous  dancing 
master — has  advertised  himself  well  by  charging  three 
hundred  dollars  for  arranging  the  dances  performed  by 
his  own  pupils  at  the  Kirmess,  a  charitable  entertainment 
given  at  Delmonico's.  The  ladies  in  charge  have  quietly 
decided  to  ignore  his  claim — the  more  as  he  has  already 
been  paid  for  the  tuition  of  these  same  children  and  for  all 
the  properties  used  in  their  dances.  I  can  imagine  the 
expensive  Marwig  in  heaven,  bankrupting  the  whole  of 
the  blue  empyrean  with  the  price  he  will  charge  for 
grouping  the  cherubs. 

Our  daily  papers  are  perfect  Chesterfields.  One  of 
them  treats  a  slightly  unpleasant  subject  under  the  head 
of  "A  Lady  Leper."  Now  there  is  no  reason  why  a  leper 
should  not  be  a  perfect  lady.  But  if  a  lady  be  a  perfect 
leper,  it  is  possible  that  she  might  be  insensible  to  the 
finer  distinctions  of  newspaper  alliteration.  However,  if 
a  euphonious  name  be  any  alleviation  to  her  unhappy 
state,  let  her  enjoy  it,  by  all  means. 

I  often  hear  people  say  that  all  business  is  overdone, 
and  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  poor  young  man  in  any  of  j 
the  large  cities.  Gaze,  dear  friends,  upon  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Ward,  and  take  heart.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1873,  a 
rough-shod,  horny-handed,  awkward  country  boy.  His 
father  was  a  poor  clergyman  in  Genesee,  New  York,  and 
the  son  was  not  unused  to  menial  labor.  To-day  the  at- 
tention of  the  commercial  world  is  on  Mr.  Ward.  In  ten 
years  and  six  months  the  country  clodhopper  has  grown 
to  set  the  styles  for  rapid  New  York.  He  has  "lived" 
enough  for  ten  men.  And  now  he  has  failed  for  $8,000, 
000,  and  dragged  down  with  him  one  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  world  to-day — General  Grant.  It  is  fortunate 
that  few  people  are  so  very  successful  as  Mr.  Fred  Ward. 
Yet  he  is  a  capital  proof  of  my  favorite  creed — that  there 
is  always  room  for  one  more.  Zax. 


A  ROUND  TOWN. 

During  the  week  a  yell  has  gone  up  that  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  "anything  to  beat  Buckley."  As  I  re- 
remarked  last  week,  some  of  the  members  of  the  A  B  C 
Club  are  quite  proper  and  respectable,  and  have  consid- 
erable weight.  As  regards  some  of  their  adherents  it  is  a 
case  of  the  pot's  assertion  of  the  darkness  of  his  confrere, 
the  kettle.  The  swell  clubs  of  the  local  Democracy,  the 
Savon  and  the  Devoto,  have  recognized  the  fact,  and 
have  deliberated  long  over  the  question  of  affiliation. 
Early  in  the  week  they  concluded  that  a  treble  split 
would  be  fatal,  and  a  day  or  two  later  a  star-chamber  res- 
olution was  adopted,  by  which  they  are  to  swallow  the 
pill  of  accepting  the  aid  of  people  whose  motives  arc- 
not  good,  gilded  by  the  baked  apple  of  the  cooperation  of 
others  who  are  not  true  reformers.  A  desire  for  success 
is  often  the  means  of  defeating  the  objects  aimed  at. 

The  penchant  of  Alec  Badlam  for  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture is  as  well  known  as  is  his  friend  Fulton  Berry's  irresist- 
ible tendency  toward  the  practical  in  his  method  of  con- 
cocting jokes.  All  other  subjects  having  failed  him  early 
in  the  week,  Berry  assailed  Badlam,  and  laid  the  meshes 
for  his  snare  by  inducing  Alec  to  dump  a  platter  of  clams 
into  the  pocket  of  a  neighbor  at  the  cocktail  end  of  a 
down-town  bar.  While  the  victim  was  consigning  Bad- 
lam to  the  smelting  works,  Berry  heeled  the  barkeeper 
with  a  very  accurate  representation  of  a  nickel  revolver, 
the  butt  of  which  was  a  rubber  ball  filled  with  ice-w  ater. 
When  Badlam 's  victim  ceased  his  profanity,  the  barkeeper 
ordered  the  joker  out  of  the  place ;  and  when  Alec  told 
him  to  go  to,  he  fiercely  remarked,  "I'll  send  you  there, 
you  blanked  ice-chest,"  at  the  same  time  coming  from 
behind  the  counter  with  his  weapon  at  full  cock.  Alec 
stove  in  his  high  hat  with  the  ceiling  and  departed  in 
four-two  time,  the  terrible  gun  deluging  his  back  with 
water,  and  adding  more  speed  to  his  pace  than  the  sight 
of  a  peachy  girl  just  turning  the  corner.  His  up-country 
gas  stock  has  been  watered  to  gather  in  sufficient  shekels 
to  meet  wine  bills  that  have  accrued  since  his  flight. 

Another  Pacific  Club  salt  is  being  guyed  on  his  Mar- 
tinez experience.  At  the  hop  given  to  the  dude  tars  the 
organ  under  the  left  breast  of  his  blue  flannel  shirt 
dragged  anchor  and  stranded  on  the  perfections  of  a 
little  girl  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  place. 
The  anchor-dragging  appeared  mutual,  and  after  an 
hour's  chat  over  the  gate  leading  to  her  domicile  the 


sailor  put  up  his  taffy-stained  lips  for  an  osculatory  salute. 
"  Excuse  me,"  murmured  the  maiden,  her  rusticity  im- 
mediately flying  over  the  channel  into  Benicia;  "excuse 
me,  but  I  am  from  the  city  myself."  A  loud  haw-haw 
from  a  rustic  bench  a  few  feet  away,  where  a  shipmate 
had  a  genuine  Martinezan,  added  to  the  crushed  one's 
dicomfiture.  and  hereafter  he  will  hunt  his  game  on  the 
wilds  of  Kearny  street. 

After  holding  out  for  a  fortnight,  Pilot  Commissioner 
Laffey  surrendered  and  joined  Commissioner  Williams 
in  signing  Pilot  Ott's  license.  Then  President  Watson 
dec  lined  to  swear  him  in,  and  Captain  Ott  was  obliged  to 
mandamus  him  in  order  to  go  on  with  his  business. 
There  was  ill-feeling  in  the  Board  long  before  this  matter 
came  to  a  head,  and  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption 
were  freely  made  when  Board  matters  were  talked  of  in 
private.  Two  months  ago  Pilot  Mathews  received  his 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  Watson  and  W  illiams,  and 
Laffey  expressed  himself  as  feeling  that  he  had  been  de- 
frauded of  his  dividend  in  the  price  that  might  have  been 
paid  for  the  appointment.  As  he  was  forced  to  join  Wil- 
liams in  signing  Ott's  license  his  stock  of  good  feeling  was 
not  materially  increased,  and  late  last  week  when  the 
same  majority  appointed  Captains  Kautz  and  Meyers 
pilots  it  sank  way  beyond  reach  of  discovery,  even  with 
the  aid  of  expert  Hyde's  microscope.  He  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  knocking  Mr.  Williams's  eye  out,  and 
selected  the  night  of  the  15th  instant  for  performing  the 
operation.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  stowed  a  large 
cargo  of  nervine  during  the  day,  and  when  he  ran  afoul 
of  Mr.  Williams  in  the  Occidental  Hotel  bar-room  his 
enemy  was  able  to  haul  considerably  closer  on  the  wind 
than  himself.  With  all  the  courage  which  the  Count  of 
Sligo  is  noted  for,  however,  Laffey  proposed  battle,  and 
the  "defi"  was  promptly  accepted.  "God  kape  me  sthrong 
and  steadfast,"  prayed  Erastus  Napoleon,  as  he  accepted 
Williams's  invitation  for  adjournment  to  the  sidewalk, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  drew  his  gun.  Williams 
caught  sight  of  the  weapon,  and  sprang  at  l.affey's 
throat  like  a  pirate  under  full  sail.  "  Dash  your 
tarry  toplights!"  he  shouted,  as  he  banged  Captain  E. 
N.  Laffey  on  his  red-red  nose,  "  close  your  ports,  or  I'll 
sink  you  in  the  gutter,  you  freckle-faced  son  of  a  South 
African  clam-chowder-concocting  son  of  a  sea  cook." 
The  Lord  evidently  forgot  to  keep  Mr.  Laffey  strong  and 
steadfast  during  the  next  few  seconds,  for  Mr.  Williams 
spiked  his  gun  and  then  caressed  both  eyes  and  attempted 
to  make  good  his  threat  of  drowning  him  in  the  gutter. 
Parties  from  the  saloon  interfered,  however,  and  soothed 
Captain  Williams  with  a  glass  of  wine  and  sent  Captain 
Laffey  home  in  despair,  a  hack  and  a  damaged  condi- 
tion. One  of  his  friends,  well  versed  in  the  art  of  com- 
bating chickens,  humans  and  dogs,  performed  a  friendly 
office  for  him  by  boring  a  small  hole  under  either  eye 
and  deftly  sucking  out  the  congealed  life-fluid  that  did 
not  escape  from  his  nostrils.  Consequently  only  three 
days'  application  of  hot  water,  oysters,  raw  beef,  zinc 
ointment,  etc.,  were  necessary  before  the  Captain  was 
able  to  sail  down  town,  looking  very  little  like  the  w  reck 
he  was  Thursday  night.  When  thieves  fall  out  honest 
men  sometimes  obtain  their  due — that  is  if  they  are 
lucky.  The  honest  pilots  of  this  ]>ort  should  have  a  new 
set  of  Commissioners. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  established  a  danger- 
ous precedent  (if  it  is  not  overthrown  in  the  courts)  in 
granting  to  Mr.  Reardon  a  special  privilege  to  maintain  a 
hack  stand  in  front  of  a  store  on  Sutter  street,  against  the 
earnest  protest  of  the  store's  proprietors.  The  present 
hack  ordinance  was  carefully  drawn  with  a  view  to  pro* 
tecting  the  lessees  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  premises  for 
stands  in  front  of  which  hackmen  have  solicited  permits. 
Recognizing  the  justice  of  the  law  which  requires  the 
consent  of  the  lessee,  the  Mayor  has  heretofore  only 
issued  |>ermits  upon  the  request  of  property  owners. 
Now  if  their  rights  and  privileges  are  to  be  ignored  and 
made  subservient  to  the  schemes  of  petty  politicians,  at 
the  will  of  the  municipal  Solons,  it  would  behoove  his 
Honor  the  Mayor  to  transfer  his  share  of  the  permit 
business  to  the  City  Fathers,  in  order  that  hacks,  tamala 
pails  and  boot-black  stands  may  multiply  in  the  land,  and 
the  present  Board  of  Supervisors  be  perpetuated  by  the 
franchises  of  predatory  Jehus  and  grateful  vendors  of  fiery 
mysteries.   

Three  years  ago  a  nice  young  man  of  my  acquaintance 
entered  the  employ  of  a  Montgomery  street  saloon-keeper, 
without  a  penny  to  bless  himself  with.  East  Monday  he 
was  discharged,  and  on  taking  stock  he  found  he  was 
worth  a  house  and  lot,  a  wife  and  baby,  and  $1,500  in 
bank.  He  was  discharged  because  his  employer  noticed 
that  when  business  was  most  brisk  the  young  man  stopi^ol 
work  frequently  to  scratch  his  neck.  On  one  occasion 
he  noticed  the  gleam  of  silver  in  the  drink-mixer's  palm, 
and  promptly  carrying  him  into  the  back-room,  he  stripped 
him  to  the  buff.  The  young  man's  undershirt  had  a 
pocket  in  it  that  opened  under  his  collar.  He  had  been 
at  work  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  pocket  contained  six 
dollars.  The  proprietor  said  that  only  the  undershirts  of 
ladies  should  have  pockets  in  them,  and  discharged  his 
acquisitive  hand.  It  is  a  rule  of  my  large  business-house 
hereafter  that  none  of  my  young  men  shall  wear  under- 
shirts with  pockets  in  them  or  scratch  their  necks  during 
business  hours.  Pepys. 
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THE  STAGE. 


Katherine.  Excusez  moy,  Alice  :  escoutez  :  De  hand, 
de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow— 
Alice.    De  elbow,  niadame. 

— "  King  Henry  V." 

When  I  wandered  in  to  a  lonely  performance 
of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  I  could  not 
help  wishing  they  had  had  the  wit  to  make  it 
"  Henry  V"  instead.  Could  anything  more  de- 
lightful be  imagined  than  Rhea  as  Katherine 
and  Lindeman  as  Alice. 

The  scene  in  which  Alice,  whose  English  is 
most  imperfect,  instructs  Katherine,  who  knows 
no  English  at  all,  would  be  incomparable  in 
Lindeman's  broken  English  and  Rhea's  no-Eng- 
lish. 

Arthur  Elliot,  the  new  man,  would  make  a 
capital  Henry  V.  He  has  the  luxurious,  youth- 
ful, short-nosed  beauty  of  a  Rignold.  Rignold 
may  not  have  been  historically  correct,  but  his 
face  and  figure  always  filled  the  bill  as  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned. 

In  playing  Benedick,  Arthur  Elliot  has  shown 
us  that  he  can  carry  himself  like  a  soldier,  and 
make  love  as  if  he  liked  it.  I  wish  he  would 
not  encase  his  comely  figure  in  white  tights. 

Through  a  long  train  of  horrid  remembrances 
white  tights  are  always  associated  in  my  mind 
with  misery  and  disaster.  I  would  rather  at  any 
time  see  a  ghost  than  a  pair  of  white  tights. 
The  worst  Shakespearean  pair  I  ever  saw  were 
those  that  flapped  feebly  on  the  attenuated  limbs 
of  Cyril  Searle  as  Mark  Antony.  On  that  oc- 
casion Cleopatra  was  distinctly  bored,  and  so 
were  the  audience — twelve  in  number. 

Unless  he  becomes  too  concious  of  his  beauty, 
Arthur  Elliot  will  never  bore  any  one;  and  he 
can  give  so  naive,  so  youthful  and  so  pointed  a 
soliloquy  that  I  forgive  him  the  slight  spasm  of 
pain  caused  by  his  tights.  Nature  and  natural 
intelligence  have  fitted  him  for  Shakespeare's 
lovers— Romeo,  Orlando,  Benedick  and  others. 
It  is  rarely  enough  (more's  the  pity)  that  one 
sees  those  parts  well  taken.  Either  the  actor 
has  youth  and  grace,  but  no  intelligence  to  read 
the  lines,  or  having  wit  to  say  his  speeches,  he 
lacks  the  effervescence  and  the  pliability  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word. 

Although  she  acted  quite  skilfully,  Rhea's 
Beatrice  was  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  she  has 
done.  Shakespeare's  lines  are  too  much  for  her, 
and  her  rendering  of  them  was  such  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  understand  a  word  that 
she  said.  I  am  willing  to  miss  a  few  lines  of 
almost  any  one' else,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
incomparably  witty  speeches  of  Beatrice  I  rebel. 
In  the  scene  where  she  bids  him  "keeelClau- 
dio,"  she  came  to  a  series  of  unintelligible  trum- 
pet notes  like  the  first  spasm  for  liberty  in  a 
Eourth  of  July  procession. 

As  for  Claudio,  if  the  undone  Benedick  had 
killed  that  worthy  youth,  I  would  not  have  wept. 
He  had  a  hollow-eyed  ingenousness  and  a  V. 
M.  C.  A.  forehead  that  made  it  quite  appropri- 
ate that  he  should  flutter  star-ward  into  the 
Unfathomable  Elsewhere. 

Poor  Blenkinsop  in  his  yellow  toggery  looked 
like  a  persecuted  cockatoo.  In  every  flip  of  his 
mournful  scallops  he  seemed  to  intimate  that  if 
Providence  would  kindly  restore  to  him  his  liv- 
ery he  would  never  wear  a  Don  before  his  name 
again. 

I  have  had  a  predeliction  for  Eugenie  Lide- 
man,  which  I  still  retain  in  spite  of  her  Teutonic 
toilets.  But  she  wrongs  herself  and  her  talents 
in  a  Shakespearean  part,  and  she  plays  as  if  she 
knew  it. 

On  Wednesday  night  Mile.  Rhea  presented 
every  lady  with  a  volume  of  poems.  These 
poems  are  amusing,  if  a  trifle  monotonous. 
They  have  the  wondrous  rhythm  that  marks 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan, 
and  the  subject  of  each  and  every  one  is— Mile. 
Rhea. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  forget  the 
benefits  to  Tom  Maguirc  to-night  and  to-mor- 
row night,  at  the  Baldwin.  It  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate compliment  if  the  old  residents — those 
to  whom  he  formerly  supplied  grand  opera, 
almost  at  his  own  expense — would  turn  out  en 
masse  and  show  their  appreciation  for  favors  re- 
ceived so  long  ago.  San  Francisco  will  one  day 
grow  into  a  greedy  metropolis,  where  they  lavish 
money  on  new  favorites  and  reck  not  of  old 
friends.  But  not  yet,  O  Lord,  not  yet.  While 
we  still  keep  a  few  Western  faults,  let  us  hide 
them  under  the  mantle  of  Western  virtues— gen- 
erosity, gratitude  and  a  long  memory  for  those 
who  befriend  us  or  have  ever  served  us. 

I  fairly  shivered  for  Miss  Rowellan  before  she 
appeared  asCamillc.  I  pictured  a  fluttering  lit- 
tle beauty  of  nineteen  fainting  in  the  first  act, 
etc.,  etc.  While  I  indulged  in  this  unnecessary 
and  uncalled-for  sympathy  the  curtain  went  up, 
and  presently  Miss  Rowellan  as  Camillc  made 
her  first  bow  on  any  stage. 

She  had  that  sang  froid  which  it  is  said  to  be 
Julia  Melvillc-Snyder's  privilege  to  inspire,  but 
which,  methinks,  is  in  this  case  inborn.  Miss 
Rowellan  is  a  composed  and  healthy  Camillc  of 
the  Fanny  Davenport  type.  In  fact  she  is  just 
the  size  of  Eany  Davenport  before  she  banted. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  a  debu- 
tante will  do.  The  best  thing  about  Miss  Row- 
ellan is  that  she  is  not  universally  condemned. 
She  is  at  present  but  an  echo  of  her  teacher. 
That  she  is  a  remarkably  composed  and  intelli- 
gent echo  there  is  no  denying. 


She  is  physically  and  mentally  in  a  large, 
young,  gelatinous  stage.  She  is  all  impressions, 
and  has  no  status  of  her  own.  What  she  will 
achieve  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  She 
is  now  too  stout  for  a  soubrette  and  too  shallow 
in  her  pathos  for  the  emotional.  She  is  over- 
burdened with  the  soft,  shapeless  flesh  thai 
women  who  take  no  exercise  acquire.  In  short 
she  apjiears  like  an  overgrown  young  girl  who 
has  been  brought  up  on  sugar-candy  and  novels 

But  for  all  that  she  has  intelligence  and  a 
quick,  if  crude,  perception  of  points  to  be  made. 
I  really  forgot  she  was  a  debutante  in  (he  last 
act  of  Camille.  where  she  sees  herself  in  the  glass 
for  the  first  time.  Her  little  exclamation  and 
her  gesture  as  she  sank  to  the  floor  were  bits 
that  would  do  any  one  credit .  Her  love-making 
was  excellent  throughout,  and  she  was  most  for- 
tunate in  being  sustained  by  such  an  Armand  as 
Grismer. 

Miss  Rowellan  wants  six  months  of  hard 
work  and  low  diet  with  John  L.  Sullivan's 
trainer.  Then  she  wants  six  months  of  unro- 
mantic  experience  in  a  hard-worked  stock  com- 
pany. At  the  end  of  the  year  she  will  begin  to 
find  her  level,  and  all  that  may  or  may  not  be 
said  now  will  not  alter  it  one  iota. 

Su|x:riicinl  talents  are  worth  so  little,  unless 
backed  up  by  modesty,  industry  and  patience, 
that  the  fate  of  a  lady  like  Miss  Rowellan  does 
not  depend  upon  her  talents  so  much  as  upon 
herself  and  her  own  good  sense. 

Miss  Rowellan's  debut  was  as  advantageous 
as  possible.  The  house  was  full  of  friends. 
Her  costumes  were  a  great  success.  Flowers 
and  applause  were  unstinted.  Last  and  best, 
her  support  was  excellent.  Dear  old  Mrs.  Saun- 
ders as  Madame  Prudence,  handsome  Mabel 
Bert  as  Olympc,  clever  May  Tittel  as  Nanine, 
and  Ella  Woolgar — who  looks  like  a  picture  by 
Grevin  from  a  French  almanac — as  Nichctte. 
After  the  melancholy  Malone  at  the  Baldwin, 
Joe  Grismer  was  such  an  Armand  as  one  dreams 
of,  and  Mainhall's  De  Varville,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  overwhelming  likeness  to  a  fashion- 
able hair-dresser,  was  admirable.  Monsieur 
Duval  was  played  by  a  white  mustache  with  the 
ever-satisfactory  George  Osborne  behind  it,  and 
Gaston  by  Webster,  who  is  always  improving, 
and  who  has  ever  a  gentlemanly  manner. 

What  more  could  a  debutante  ask?  As  a 
California  girl  she  has  every  one's  good  wishes — 
but  it  is  a  pity  they  are  of  so  little  value  on  the 
long  and  thorny  road  she  has  chosen  to  tread. 


"  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot?"  Well, 
it  isn't  likely  to  be,  if  donkeys  and  clogs  and 
darkies  and  brass  bands  are  of  any  use.  "  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin  "—two  of  it,  in  fact — was 
blown  in  on  the  first  wind  of  summer.  I  am 
afraid  this  immortelle  is  dropping  to  pieces  of 
old  age.  Even  as  twins  it  don't  draw  any  more. 
Two  Topsies,  Markses,  Donkeys,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  would  have  taken  the  town  by  stofm 
in  auld  lang  sync.  But  now  we  have  outgrown 
them  all.  "  Day-day,  Uncle  Tom."  Get  thee 
to  the  country  where  the  grass  and  things  are 
green,  and  where  the  guileless  rustic,  having  still 
the  proceeds  of  the  "  spring  clip"  in  his  pocket, 
will  shell  out  to  see  a  bigger  donkey  than  he  is 
— mounted  on  a  less.  Take  away  your  real,  live 
darkies  to  where  fresh  air  is  cheap,  and  make 
room  for  the  burnt-cork  ones  who  will  cater  to 
us  with  bones  and  tambourine  next  week. 


The  elegant  looking  Jay  Rial  seems  deter- 
mined to  change  his  pretty  theater  into  some- 
thing which  shall  rival  the  Adelphi  I  don't 
know  that  he  is  to  be  blamed,  if  the  public  is 
pleased  with  his  selections— -and  it  seems  to  be. 
It  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  Mr.  Rial  docs  not 
run  his  theater  to  gratify  his  yearning  for  the 
great  and  the  good  in  the  dramatic  art,  but 
rather  to  make  money.  So  of  course  he  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  than  Jones  would  be  if  all 
the  men  wanted  pea-green  neck-tics  and  Jones 
supplied  the  demand — being  all  the  time  in  his 
innermost  soul  averse  to  pea-green.  As  long  as 
the  public  patronizes  Mr.  Rial's  selections  and 
his  bank  account  increases,  he  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  justified  in  smiling  in  his  well-cut  sleeve 
at  what  the  papers  may  say  or  the  conservatives 
may  think. 

At  the  same  time  somebody  must  vindicate  to 
the  outside  world  that  San  Francisco  is  not  as 
dull  as  it  seems.  Every  one  knows  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
where  regular  variety  shows  make  their  appear- 
ance at  first-class  theaters  and  arc  patronized  by 
the  best  people.  As  long  as  this  is  so  it  is 
bumptious  idiocy  for  us  to  assume  lhal  we  arc  a 
highly  critical  public.  We  like  a  loud,  rough, 
rollicking  joke.  We  respond  to  a  species  ol  ad- 
vertising calculated  to  entrap  savages.  We  fall 
down  and  worship  blindly  when  we  strike  some- 
thing like  Edwin  liooth  or  the  Patti-Gcrster 
season — so  big  that  there  is  no  mistaking  its 
greatness.  We  like  legs  and  shape  and  jolly 
music — when  if  don't  cost  loo  much  or  come  too 
often.  But  we  are  utterly  insensible  to  all  the 
finer  distinctions.  We  want  big  things  and 
gaudy  things.  We  are  blind  to  line  work;  we 
don't  understand  it.  It  bores  us  ami  we  dun't 
want  to  be  bothered  with  it.  We  gave  Lester 
Wallack  the  cold  shoulder.  The  Wyndham 
Comedy  Company  did  not  amuse  us  in  the  least. 
Even  Daly,  with  his  splendid  company,  had  the 
most  modest  patronage,  and  scored  a  tuctit 
(ftslime — which  means  "  good  notices  and  no 


money."  Once  in  awhile  we  take  a  freak,  as  in 
the  case  of  W.  E.  Sheridan.  But  woe  to  the  one 
who  comes  back  expecting  to  repeat  such  a  tri- 
umph here.  We  never  give  the  sober,  steady 
patronage  that  comes  of  cultured  appreciation. 
Like  an  empty-headed,  pretty  woman,  we  often 
show  a  little,  inconstant  flicker  of  appreciation. 
l!ul  we  have  not  those  resources  within  our- 
selves which  enable  us  to  l>ear  the  frequent  rep- 
etition of  a  good  thing. 


Judging  from  Mr.  Rial's  experience,  we  arc 
now  in  a  worse  way  than  ever.  The  Meteors, 
ingeniously  advertised  so  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  a  dramatic  company  in  a  play  called 
"  The  Book  Agent,"  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  regular  variety  ..show.  The  tone  of  the 
whole  |ierformancc  is  low.  The  least  objection- 
able feature  is  the  dancing  of  the  "French'' 
twin  sisters.  Miss  Ella  Wesncr,  the  very  clever- 
est imaginable  |>erson  in  her  line — in  fact  a  thor- 
oughly gentlemanly  and  well-dressed  party — 
marred  the  effect  of  her  act  by  making  it  the 
vehicle  for  an  advertisement. 

Following  The  Meteors  we  are  to  have  the 
Bunch  of  Keys,  which,  unless  it  be  mightily 
changed,  is  the  brightest,  jollicst  little  show  im- 
aginable, and  one  holding  a  much  higher  rank 
than  either  The  Meteors  or  the  "  Pop  "  troupe. 


East  Sunday  night  saw  the  Baldwin  packed  to 
overflowing  with  French  people.  I  did  not 
know  there  were  so  many  French  people  of  the 
theater-going  class  in  the  city.  "  La  Cagnotte  " 
went  better,  all  things  considered,  than  was 
reasonable  to  expect.  I  wish  I  had  a  dozen 
photographs  of  Juignet  as  Colladau.  His  cos- 
tumes, his  expressions,  his  naive  and  inimitable 
gaucheries  were  delightful.  Next  to  him  Im- 
haus  as  Sylvain  and  Mine.  Lassalle  as  Leonida 
are  worthy  of  mention.  They  will,  I  believe, 
make  "  La  Cognotte  "  the  entering  wedge,  and 
give  us  F  rench  plays  from  time  to  time. 


Everybody  is  preparing  a  broad  grin  for  Nat 
Goodwin  at  the  Baldwin,  on  Monday  night. 

On  Tuesday  I  hope  that  charming  Kate  For- 
sythe  will  have  a  part  in  "Lynwnod"  which 
will  show  her  to  advantage.  The  California 
Theater  must  have  anything  but  cheerful  memo- 
ries for  Fred  Warde,  who  saw  it  last,  I  believe, 
at  the  time  of  Montague's  death.  He  was  a  very 
agreeable  actor  in  those  days,  and  has  improved, 
so  I  hear.  I  hope  the  starring  fever  may  not 
leave  him  and  fair  Kate  stranded. 


I  wonder  if  some  one  was  not  murdered  or 
hung  or  something,  in  days  gone  by,  on  the  site 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House?  This  roomy  theater 
is  at  present  suffering  from  one  of  its  periodical, 
almost  perennial,  "hoodoo"  attacks.  Even 
(  barley  Reed  was  lonely  over  there,  and  now 
George  Wessels  has  been  astonishing  himself, 
and  one  or  two  others,  wilh  a  lonely  but  very 
good  performance  of  Obenreizer  in  "  No  Thor- 
oughfare," the  caste  including  also  a  most  excel- 
lent Joey  Ladle. 

W  hy  not  turn  the  Grand  Opera  House  into  a 
beer-garden,  or  a  barn,  or  anything  less  ghostly 
than  what  it  is  at  present?  Beatrix. 


First  Club  Man.  Why  didn't  you  come  to  din- 
ner yesterday' 

Second  Club  Man.  Why,  my  sister  Clara  be- 
longs to  a  riding  club,  and  yesterday  afternoon 
they  were,  out  in  the  I'ark,  and  didn  t  get  back 
until  most  nine  o'clock. 

First  Club  Man.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

Second  Club  Man.  Clara  had  on  my  only  pair 
of  black  pants. — Progress. 


An  exchange  advertises  Toilet  Secrets  for 
Homely  Women.  Perhaps  the  Publisher  of  the 
work  mentioned  thinks  he  made  a  hit  when  he 
got  up  the  title  of  it.  We  ihink  he  nade  a  mis- 
lake.  No  woman  would  ever  send  for  it  by 
mail,  no  man  would  ever  dare  to  canvass  for  it, 
and  it  is  hardly  the  thing  for  a  gift-book. 


An  editor  thus  explained  to  a  young  lady  the 
difference  between  printing  a  book  and  publish- 
ing one  for  her:  "  If  I  should  print  a  kiss  on  a 
beautiful  young  lady's  cheek  if  would  be  print- 
ing, but  if  I  were  to  tell  the  whole  world  about 
it,  that  would  be  publishing." 

All  this  talk  about  the  girls  l>eing  crazy  for 
fine  dress  is  not  true.  Give  them  their  choice 
between  a  fhrec  hundred  dollars  sealskin  sack 
and  a  ten  dollar  engagement  ring,  and  nine  out 
of  every  ten  girls  and  a  majority  of  widows  will 
choose  the  ring. 

Mr.  Frotlde.  in  one  of  his  lectures,  stated  that 
CatO  did  not  begin  to  learn  the  Greek  language 
until  he  was  eighty-four  years  of  age.  Most 
boys  are  anxious  to  follow  the  example  of  Cato. 

A  level  headed  woman,  shaking  of  lady  dead- 
l>cats  who  quarter  themselves  on  relatives  and 
others,  says;  *'  As  a  rule,  the  ladies  who  scorn  to 
earn  money  do  not  scorn  to  take  it  as  a  gift." 


An  embryo  poet,  who  is  a  close  observer  of 
human  nature,  remarks:  "Time  marches  on 
with  the  slow,  measured  tread  of  a  man  working 
by  the  day. 

A  soft  answer  turnelh  away  wrath,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  a  man  should  lie  continually  ex- 
claiming "  mush  "  while  his  wife  is  scolding  nim. 

Whatever  man  may  do  against  woman,  she 
can  never  hate  him  at  fiercely  as  she  hates  some 
other  woman. 


(lO,  22  AND  34  I.I  \ki 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  skill  and  genius  of  the 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Hi  kciiask. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

<3T  Open  Evenings  "tfjl 

J_J  K  A  DQU  A  RT  E  R  S 

For  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLAGS,  BANNERS 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

B.  PASQUALE, 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 

San  Francisco. 


H 


OP  PS  &  SON, 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS, 


Interior  Dkcoratbrs. 
429  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Fkancisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


D 


EALERS  IN  FURS. 


I. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

jyj   A.   HEN  RI  MO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 

Merchants'  Exchange,  Room  64. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart.  '  Wm.  F.  Hrrrin. 

gTEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pink  Street,         Rooms  33  to  26. 
W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Llovd. 

LOYD  &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  q  to  13  Nkvada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 

gDVVARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
3»o  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

-'  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Sal/  Building,  Main  street,  StocKton,  Cal. 

g  VV.  RAVELEY, 

BOOK    AND    JOB  PRINTER, 

518  Clay  street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FKANCISCO. 

Recount  brothers, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  AND 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

«33  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

HC.  ARNOLD, 
•  dialer  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok- 
er. Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office — San  Joaquin  tt., 
near  Main  it.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LITERARY  SELF-ESTIMATES. 

The  question,  "Can  an  author  rightly  criticise  his  own 
work?"  has  been  variously  answered.  Gibbon  emphat- 
ically says  in  his  "Autobiography"  that  a  writer»himself  is 
the  best  judge  of  his  own  performance,  since  no  one  has 
so  deeply  meditated  on  the  subject,  and  no  one  is  so  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  event.  Samuel  Johnson  did  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  this.  In  his  "  Life  of  Dryden,"  he  writes 
that,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  plays,  Dryden  "  discusses 
a  curious  question,  whether  an  author  can  judge  well  of 
his  own  productions;  and  determines,  very  justly,  that  of 
the  plan  and  disposition,  and  all  that  can  be  reduced  to 
principles  of  science,  the  author  may  depend  upon  his 
own  opinion ;  but  that  in  those  parts  where  fancy  pre- 
dominates, self-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might  have 
observed  that  what  is  good  only  because  it  pleases  can- 
not be  pronounced  good  till  it  has  been  found  to  please." 

Certainly,  from  some  points  of  view,  nobody  can  be  a 
better  judge  of  an  author's  productions  than  the  author 
himself.  He  alone  knows  fully  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with  ;  he  alone  knows  the  places  where  he  wrote 
wifh  full  knowledge  and  deep  insight,  and  the  places 
where  he  wrote  carelessly  and  w  ith  no  clear  understand- 
ing; he  alone  can  tell  exactly  how  much  he  owes  to  other 
writers,  and  how  far  his  work  is  the  result  of  his  own  toil 
and  thought.  But  that  merciful  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence which  prevents  us  from  seeing  ourselves  as  others 
see  us  frequently  so  far  affects  an  author's  judgment  of 
his  own  writings  that  it  has  become  almost  a  common- 
place of  criticism  that  the  greatest  of  writers  occasionally 
prefer  their  own  least  worthy  works.  They  are  apt  to 
measure  the  value  of  what  they  have  done,  not  by  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  but  by  the  difficulty  of  doing  it;  and  know- 
ing the  pains  it  has  cost  them,  and  being,  as  Hazlitt  says, 
apprehensive  that  it  is  not  proportionately  admired  by 
others,  who  know  nothing  of  what  it  cost  them,  they  praise 
it  extravagantly.  Moreover,  severe  criticism  often  tempts 
an  author  to  praise  some  neglected  work  of  his  above 
what  he  is  conscious  to  be  its  real  deserts ;  just  as,  when 
her  chickens  are  attacked  by  the  kite,  the  fond  hen  rushes 
straightway  to  defend  the  one  which  seems  most  in  danger. 

Milton's  preference  of  "  Paradise  Regained  "to  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  has  often  been  instanced  as  an  example  of  the 
false  judgments  writers  form  of  their  works.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  howe\er,  this  opinion  attributed  to  Milton  is  over- 
stated. As  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison,  all  we  know  about  the  matter  is  that  Milton 
"could  not  bear  to  hear  with  patience  "  that  it  was  in- 
ferior to  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Of  a  writer  who  formed  the  most  exaggerated  and  erro- 
neous notions  about  the  merits  of  his  works,  no  better 
example  could  be  given  than  Southey.  He  was  indeed, 
as  Macaulay  remarked  in  his  diary,  arrogant  beyond  any 
man  in  literary  history;  for  his  self-conceit  was  proof 
against  the  severest  admonitions,  and  the  utter  failure  of 
one  of  his  books  only  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of  its 
excellence.  When  William  Taylor  asked  him  who  was 
to  read  his  massive  quartos  on  Brazil,  he  replied  "that 
one  day  he  should  by  other  means  have  made  such  a 
reputation  that  it  would  be  thought  a  matter  of  course  to 
read  them."  About  "  Kehama,"  he  wrote:  "I  was 
perfectly  aware  that  I  was  planting  acorns  while  my  con- 
temporaries were  planting  Turkey  beans.  The  oak  will 
grow,  and  though  I  may  never  sit  under  its  shade,  my 
children  will."  To  one  of  his  contemporaries  he  writes 
in  1805:  "No  further  news  of  the  sale  of 'Madoc' 
The  reviews  will  probably  hurt  it  for  awhile ;  that  is  all 
they  can  do.  Unquestionably  the  poem  will  stand  and 
flourish.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  execution — 
now,  eight  months  after  its  publication,  in  my  cool  judg- 
ment. William  Taylor  has  said  it  is  the  best  English 
poem  that  has  left  the  press  since  '  Paradise  Lost.'  In- 
deed, this  is  not  exaggerated  praise,  for  there  is  no  com- 
petition." On  another  occasion  Southey  writes: 
"  '  Thalaba  '  is  finished.  You  will,  I  hope,  find  the  Para- 
dise a  rich  poetical  picture,  a  proof  that  I  employ  mag- 
nificence and  luxury  of  language  when  I  think  them  in 
place.  One  overwhelming  propensity  has  formed  my 
destiny,  and  marred  all  prospects  of  rank  or  wealth  ;  but 
it  has  made  me  happy,  and  it  will  make  me  immor- 
tal." In  a  letter  written  in  1815  he  modestly  remarks 
that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  thinking  of  com- 
paring any  of  his  pieces  with  "  Paradise  Lost ;  "  but  that 
with  Tasso,  with  Virgil,  with  Homer,  there  might  be  fair 
grounds  of  comparison !  Nor  did  he  think  more  meanly 
of  himself  as  a  historian,  for  he  predicted  that  he  would 
stand  above  Hume,  Robertson  and  Gibbon;  nay,  he 
went  even  further,  and  challenged  comparison  with  the 
Father  of  History.  "I  have  flattered  myself,"  he  says, 
"  that  my  '  History  of  Brazil '  might  in  more  points  than 
one  be  compared  to  Herodotus,  and  will  hereafter  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  history  of  that  large  portion 
of  the  new  world  as  his  history  does  to  that  of  the  old." 

Southey 's  friend  and  admirer,  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
resembled  him  in  the  exalted  notions  he  entertained  of 
the  value  of  his  own  productions.  "  I  have  published," 
he  says  in  the  conversation  with  Hare,  "  five  volumes  of 
'  Imaginary  Conversations.'  Cut  the  most  of  them 
through  the  middle,  and  there  will  remain  in  the  decimal 
fraction  enough  to  satisfy  my  appetite  for  fame.  1  shall 
dine  late,  but  the  dining-room  will  be  well  lighted,  the 
guests  few  and  select."  "Be  patient!"  he  says, 
in  another  place.  "  From  the  higher  heavens 
of  poetry  it  is  long  before  the  radiance  of  the 
brightest  star  can  reach  the  world  below.  We  hear  that 
one  man  finds  out  one  beauty,  another  man  finds  out 
another,  placing  his  observatory  and  instruments  on  the 
poet's  grave.  The  worms  must  have  eaten  us  before  we 
rightly  know  what  we  are.  It  is  only  when  we  are  skele- 
tons that  we  are  boxed,  and  ticketed,  and  shown.  Be  it 
so!  I  shall  not  be  tired  of  waiting."  Knowing,  he  again 
writes,  that  in  two  thousand  years  there  have  not  been 
five  volumes  of  prose  (the  work  of  one  man)  equal  to  his 
"Conversations,"  he  could  indeed  afford  to  wait.  If 
conscious  of  earthly  things,  we  fear  he  may  be  waiting 
still. 

With  better  reasons  than  Southey  and  Landor,  Words-  1 


worth  nourished  in  his  breast  a  sublime  self-complacency, 
and  in  spite  of  adverse  criticisms,  wrote  calmy  on  "  in 
the  full  assurance  that  his  poems  would  be  unpopular,  and 
in  the  full  assurance  that  they  would  be  immortal."  To 
a  friend  w  ho  wrote  condoling  with  him  about  the  severity 
with  which  his  poems  were  criticised  in  the  "  Edinburg 
Review,"  he  replied:  "Trouble  not  yourself  about  their 
present  reception;  of  what  moment  is  that  compared  with 
what  I  trust  is  their  destiny?  To  console  the  afflicted  ;  to 
add  sunshine  to  daylight,  by  making  the  happy  happier; 
to  teach  the  young  and  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to 
think,  and  to  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively 
and  securely  virtuous — this  is  their  office,  which  I  trust 
they  will  faithfully  perform  long  after  we — that  is,  all  that 
is  mortal  of  us — are  moldering  in  our  graves."  Again  : 
"  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  share  with  me  an  invincible 
confidence  that  my  writings,  and  among  them  these  little 
poems,  will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in 
human  nature  and  society,  wherever  found,  and  that  they 
will,  in  their  degree,  be  efficacious  in  making  men  hap- 
pier and  wiser." 

Byron,  to  whom  Macaulay  denied  the  possession  of 
any  high  critical  faculty,  was  no  better  judge  of  his  own 
poetry  than  he  was  of  other  people's.  His  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage"  he  thought  inferior  to  his  "  Hints 
from  Horace,"  a  feeble  imitation  of  Pope  and  Johnson, 
which  he  repeatedly  designed  to  publish,  and  was  w  ith- 
held from  doing  only  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
whom,  to  his  astonishment,  he  could  never  bring  to  think 
of  the  matter  as  he  did. 

Scott,  who  had  few  of  the  weaknesses  common  to  lit- 
erary men,  was  free  from  any  tendency  to  unduly  esti- 
mate his  own  writings.  He  always  said  that  his  poetry 
would  never  live,  and  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  felt  that  though 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Shelley  were  then  compara- 
tively neglected,  the  time  would  come  when  they  would 
be  recognized  as  having  possessed  more  of  the  sacred  fire 
of  inspiration  than  he.  "  I  promise  you,"  he  says  in  an 
epistle  to  an  old  friend,  "  my  oaks  will  outlast  my  laurels; 
and  I  pique  myself  more  on  my  compositions  for  manure 
than  on  any  other  compositions  to  which  I  was  ever  ac- 
cessory." This  was,  of  course,  in  great  part  badinage. 
But  he  repeatedly,  both  in  writing  and  conversation, 
placed  literature  below  some  other  professions,  and  espe- 
cially the  military,  of  whose  greatest  representative  then 
living,  the  Duke  or  Wellington,  his  admiration  knew  no 
bounds. 

"There  are  two  things,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Rey- 
nolds, "  which  I  am  confident  I  can  do  very  well ;  one  is 
an  introduction  to  any  literary  work,  stating  what  it  is  to 
contain,  and  how  it  should  be  executed  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner;  the  other  is  a  conclusion  proving  from 
various  causes  why  the  execution  has  not  been  equal  to 
what  the  author  promised  to  himself  and  the  pub  ic." 
The  Doctor  was,  on  the  w  hole,  a  very  honest  critic  of  his 
own  productions.  "  I  showed  him,"  writes  Boswell,  "as 
a  curiosity  that  I  had  discovered — his  translation  of 
'  Lobo's  Account  of  Abyssima,'  which  Sir  John  Pringle 
had  lent  me,  it  being  then  little  known  as  one  of  his 
works."  He  said:  "Take  no  notice  of  it,"  or,  "  Don't 
talk  of  it."  He  seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him,  though 
done  at  six-and-twenty.  I  said  to  him  :  "  Your  style,  sir, 
is  much  improved  since  you  translated  this."  He  answered 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  smile:  "Sir,  I  hope  it  is.'" 
On  one  occasion,  when  some  person  read  his  "  Irene  " 
aloud,  he  left  the  room,  saying  he  did  not  think  it  had 
been  so  bad.  Reviewing  the  "  Rambler"  late  in  life,  he 
shook  his  head  and  said  it  was  "  too  wordy." 

A  good  specimen  of  honest,  manly  self-criticism  is  af- 
forded by  a  letter  of  Sydney  Smith's  to  Jeffrey,  who  had 
written  to  him  complaining  that  he  had  treated  grave 
subjects  in  too  jocular  a  vein.  "  You  must  consider," 
he  writes,  "that  Edinburgh  is  a  very  grave  place,  and 
that  you  live  with  philosophers  who  are  very  intolerant 
of  nonsense.  I  write  for  the  London,  not  for  the  Scotch 
market,  and  perhaps  more  people  read  my  nonsense  than 
your  sense.  The  complaint  was  loud  and  universal  about 
the  extreme  dullness  and  lengthiness  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reiieiv.  Too  much,  I  admit,  would  not  do  of  my  style; 
but  the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  enlivens  the  Review, 
if  you  appeal  to  the  whole  public,  and  not  to  the  eight  or 
ten  grave  Scotchmen  with  whom  you  live. . .  .Almost  any 
one  of  the  sensible  men  who  write  for  the  Review  could 
have  done  a  much  w  iser  and  more  profound  article  than 
I  have  done  upon  the  game  laws.  I  am  quite  certain 
nobody  would  obtain  more  readers  for  his  essay  on  such 
a  subject,  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  principles  are 
right,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  sense  in  it." 

Macaulay  may  also  be  ranked  among  the  writers  who 
have  formed  correct  judgments  of  their  own  works.  "  I 
have  written,"  he  wrote  with  great  candor,  to  Macvey 
Napier,  "several  things  on  historical,  political  and  moral 
questions,  of  which,  on  the  fullest  reconsideration,  I  am 
not  ashamed,  and  by  which  I  should  be  willing  to  be 
estimated.  But  I  have  never  written  a  page  of  criticism 
on  poetry  or  the  fine  arts  which  I  would  not  burn  if  I  had 
the  power.  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  make  the  comparison. 
I  am  sure  that  on  reflection  you  will  agree  with  me.  Haz- 
litt used  to  say  of  himself,  '  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.' 
The  case  with  me  is  directly  the  reverse.  1  have  a  strong 
and  acute  enjoyment  of  great  works  of  the  imagination; 
but  I  have  never  habituated  myself  to  dissect  them."  Not 
less  sound  was  his  estimate  of  his  great  history.  A  fort- 
night before  its  publication  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "  The 
state  of  my  own  mind  is  this:  When  I  compare  my  own 
work  with  what  I  imagine  history  ought  to  be,  I  feel  de- 
jected and  ashamed ;  but  when  I  compare  it  with  some 
histories  w  hich  have  a  high  repute,  I  feel  reassured."  At 
a  subsequent  stage  of  the  publication  he  writes:  "  I  daw- 
dled over  my  book  most  of  the  day,  sometimes  in  good, 
sometimes  in  bad  spirits  about  it.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  must  do.  The  only  competition,  so  far  as  I  perceive, 
it  has  to  dread  is  that  of  the  two  former  volumes.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  history  of  William's  reign  is  either  so  trust- 
worthy or  so  agreeable."  The  following  entry  is  interest- 
ing: "I  looked  through   's  two  volumes.    He  is,  I 

see,  an  imitator  of  me.    But  I  am  a  very  unsafe  model. 


My  manner  is,  I  think,  and  the  world  thinks,  on  the 
whole  a  good  one;  but  it  is  very  near  to  a  bad  manner 
indeed,  and  those  characteristics  of  my  style  which  are 
most  easily  copied  are  the  most  questionable." 

Of  all  classes  of  writers,  perhaps  the  most  vain  are 
amateur  poets  and  great  classical  scholars.  An  amusing 
instance  of  conceit  in  one  of  the  former  class  is  given  in 
Cyrus  Redding's  "Recollections."  Once  meeting  with 
Colton,  the  author  of  "  Lacon,"  they  entered  into  con- 
versation, and  Colton  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  quoted 
many  lines  from  a  poem  he  was  composing  called  "  Hy- 
pocrisy." "Now,"  said  he,  "  do  you  think  any  lines  of 
l'ope  more  euphonious  than  these?"  His  conceit  at  first 
surprised  Redding;  but  seeing  his  weak  side,  he  flattered 
him.  "  Really,  they  are  very  good,  and  very  like — " 
"There,  sir;  I  think  these  will  convince  you  I  write 
verses  of  some  merit." 

This  anecdote  reminds  one  of  a  certain  amateur  versi- 
fier whom  Thomas  Davidson,  the  "  Scottish  Probationer," 
once  met  with  in  his  |>erigrinations,  who  used  to  read  to 
his  suffering  auditor  long  poems  of  his  own  composition. 
When  Davidson  did  violence  to  his  conscience  by  prais- 
ing any  of  them,  the  poetaster  complacently  remarked: 
"  Yes,  it's  capital." 

How  differently  puerile  vanity  like  this  affects  one,  from 
the  lofty  words  some  great  w  riters  have  used  of  their  own 
works.  How  fine,  for  example,  is  the  address  of  Bacon  : 
"  Those  are  the  Meditations  of  Francis  of  Yerulam,  which 
that  posterity  should  be  possessed  of,  he  deemed  their  in- 
terest." Horace,  in  one  of  his  finest  odes,  says  of  him- 
self, "I  have  erected  a  monument  more  durable  than 
brass,  and  more  lofty  than  the  regal  height  of  the  pyra- 
mids." In' a  similar  strain  Shakespeare  writes  in  one  of 
his  sonnets : 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  lofty  rhyme; 

Hut  you  shall  shine  more  liright  in  these  contents 

Than  unswept  stone,  besmeared  with  sluttish  time. 

It  would  fail  us  to  repeat  all  the  anecdotes  that  might 
be  told  of  the  vanity  of  scholars.  Richard  Bentley,  whom 
Macaulay  calls  the  greatest  scholar  that  has  appeared  in 
Europe  since  the  revival  of  learning,  always  spoke,  wrote 
and  acted  as  if  he  considered  a  great  scholar  the  greatest 
of  men.  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Horace,  he  de- 
scribes at  some  length  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal 
critic,  and  pretty  plainly  indicates  that  he  regarded  him- 
self as  that  model  individual. 

If  in  scholarship  Samuel  Parr  was  inferior  to  Bentley, 
his  vanity  was  at  least  equally  colossal.  "Shepherd,"  he 
once  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  "the  age  of  great  scholars 
is  past.  I  am  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  that  race  of 
men."  "  No  man's  horse  carries  more  Latin  than  mine," 
he  one  day  observed  to  an  acquaintance  with  whom  he 
was  out  riding. 

In  signal  contrast  to  the  opinions  these  two  worthies 
entertained  of  themselves  was  the  verdict  which  Porson, 
the  greatest  Creek  scholar  England  has  seen,  passed  on 
himself.  Being  once  asked  why  he  had  produced  so  lit- 
tle original  matter,  he  replied:  "I  doubt  if  I  could  pro- 
duce any  original  work  which  would  command  the  atten- 
tion of  posterity.  I  can  only  be  know  n  by  my  notes;  and 
I  am  quite  satisfied  if,  three  hundred  years  hence,  it  shall 
be  said  that  one  Porson  lived  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  did  a  good  deal  for  the  text  of 
Euripides. " —  Chambers's  Journal. 


AN  IMMENSE  ESTATE. 


Lord  Seafield's  will  was  very  short,  considering  the 
enormous  property  which  it  dealt  with,  as  it  simply  left 
everything  to  his  mother,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  estates 
were  absolutely  at  her  disposal.  Lord  Seafield  had  fully 
intended  to  make  a  more  elaborate  settlement,  by  which 
the  property  would  have  been  devised  to  his  mother  for 
life,  with  reversion  to  the  head  of  the  family.  Lady  Sea- 
field  at  once  intimated  to  her  brother-in-law  that  she 
would  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  her  son's  intentions, 
which,  moreover,  were  in  strict  accordance  with  her  own 
wishes;  and  accordingly  she  has  executed  a  deed  of  entail 
w  hich  conveys  the  whole  property  to  the  present  Earl  and 
his  successors  after  her  death,  and  in  the  meantime  Lord 
Seafield  will  receive  4,000  pounds  a  year.  The  British 
peerage  of  the  late  Earl  has  become  extinct ;  so  his  suc- 
cessor will  not  enjoy  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  unless 
Mr.  Gladstone  takes  pity  on  him. 

The  Seafield  estates  comprise  160,000  acres  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, 50,000  acres  in  Banffshire,  and  97,000  acres  in 
Morayshire,  the  total  rental  amounting  to  75,000  pounds 
a  year.  Castle  Grant,  in  Strathspey,  is  the  old  seat  of  the 
family,  and  around  it  are  some  of  the  best  grouse-moors 
in  the  Highlands.  Cullen  House,  Banffshire,  the  favorite 
residence  of  Lady  Seafield,  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  and 
close  to  the  sea.  Balmacaan,  in  Glen  Urquhart,  is  a 
large  shooting-lodge,  and  lies  amidst  an  excellent  deer- 
forest,  which  is  let  to  Sir  Henry  Allsopp,  who  has  sub-let 
it  to  Mr.  Bradley-Martin  of  New  York.  Tulchan  and 
Advie,  the  well  known  shootings  of  Mr.  Bass,  are  on  the 
Seafield  property,  and  so  are  the  noted  forests  of  Aber- 
nethy  and  Kinveachie,  let  respectively  to  Lady  Stamford 
and  Sir  Greville  Smyth. 

The  incumbrances  on  the  Seafield  estate  amount  to 
nearly  800,000  pounds,  but  the  Strathspey  woods  w  ill,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  enormously  increase  the  in- 
come. It  was  estimated  recently  that  in  thirty  years  they 
will  realize  50,000  pounds  a  year,  not  merely  for  one  year, 
but  regularly  year  after  year.  There  are  a  hundred  square 
miles  under  timber  in  the  district,  on  the  estates  of  Lady 
Seafield  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  principally  the 
former.  The  grandfather  of  the  late  Earl  commenced 
planting  about  1820,  and  since  1855  the  work  has  been 
done  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  manner.  In  two  plant- 
ings near  Carr  Bridge  there  are  35,000,000  trees  on  25,000 
acres.  The  trees  are  principally  larches,  spruce  and  firs; 
but  105  varieties  are  grown  on  the  estates,  and  there  are 
large  nurseries  near  Abernethy.  Over  200  persons  are 
employed  in  the  forests,  which  are  well  worth  a  visit  from 
any  one  interested  in  the  subject. — London  World. 


THE  SAX  FRANCISCAN. 


EMMA  NEVADA. 


This  bright  operatic  star  was  born  in  Nevada  City,  Cal- 
ifornia, when  that  most  Western  state  was  affording  Bret 
Harte  subjects  for  his  stories.  Her  father,  Doctor  YVix- 
om,  practised  medicine  there.  He  was  a  free-thinker, 
and  called  himself  a  Universalist  because  he  believed  that 
in  doing  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us,  we 
squared  our  conduct  with  the  universal  moral  law.  This 
was  a  religion  that  went  into  a  nutshell,  required  no  theo- 
logical colleges  to  keep  it  up,  was  not  a  burden  to  the 
memory,  and  demanded  but  one  thing  of  its  adepts— the 
will  to  bring  it  into  their  daily  lives.  Mrs.  Wixom  was  an 
Irish  Catholic,  but  having  sat  under  the  shadow  of  L'ni- 
versalism  with  great  delight  she  had  nothing  to  say  against 
it.  She  took  no  steps  to  get  either  of  her  children- 
Emma,  or  a  son  who  has  just  married — christened.  By 
all  accounts  she  was  a  person  of  genial  disposition,  and 
emotional.  Being  fond  of  music,  she  encouraged  her 
daughter,  who  was  a  tiny  child  and  had  a  voice  of  rare 
strength  and  sweetness,  to  sing  at  home  and  in  public. 
The  youthful  song-bird  took  part  in  a  church  concert  at 
the  age  of  three.  It  was  then  thought  that  she  would 
have  a  contralto  register.  In  growing  up  the  voice  be- 
came soprano,  and  the  high  notes  attained  a  degree  of 
crystalline  pureness  which  enabled  Emma  to  rank  as  an 
operatic  star  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  career. 

Doctor  Wixom  moved  from  Nevada  City,  California, 
to  Austin,  in  the  state  of  Nevada.  There  he  lost  his  wife. 
Emma  was  not  brought  up  precisely  like  Bret  Harte's 
M'liss.  But  the  place  was  new  and  in  a  lever  of  growth, 
and  she  enjoyed  unlimited  liberty.  She  was  free  to  go  to 
any  church  to  which  she  was  attracted,  to  stay  at  home 
or  walk  in  the  woods  on  Sundays.  On  week-days  she 
attended  the  public  school.  Her  mistress,  being  fond  of 
the  drama,  often  got  up  school  theatricals,  in  which  the 
Doctor's  daughter  acted  and  sang.  She  played  the  part 
of  Cinderella  in  a  little  comedy  adapted  from  the  well- 
known  opera.  The  dramatic  entertainments  rendered 
her  insensible  to  the  witchcraft  which  dolls  exercise  on 
girl  juveniles,  and  set  her  thinking  out  plays  in  which  the 
inanimate  objects  round  her  were  in  fancy  metamorphosed 
into  living  beings.  She  also  used  to  romance  to  herself 
about  the  brilliant  weird  which  she  felt  she  was  to  dree,  and 
evoke  images  of  wicked  people  whom  she  was  to  subju- 
gate by  singing  pathetic  songs.  The  Doctor,  finding  that 
her  imagination  was  overriding  her  other  faculties,  took 
her  to  Mills's  Seminary,  at  Oakland,  on  the  far  side  of 
San  Francisco  bay.  It  was  directed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mills,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  missionaries  in  India. 
This  worthy  couple  were  strict  Presbyterians,  but  so  far 
tolerated  Universalism  as  not  to  impose  "the  Shorter 
Catechism  "  on  any  of  their  pupils  who  "  did  not  feel 
like  learning  it:"  But  the  young  ladies  had  on  Sunday  to 
hear  a  minister  expound  the  Christian  religion  from  a  Kirk 
of  Scotland  standpoint.  The  newspapers  used  to  give 
accounts  of  the  triumphs  of  Patti,  Nilsson,  Albani;  and 
the  girl  from  Austin,  when  she  ou»ht  to  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  reverend  minister,  was  wondering  if  she,  too, 
were  destined  to  shine  as  a  star  and  to  be  known  to  fame 
by  the  soft-sounding  name  of  Emma  Nevada.  That  of 
Wixom  would  never  do.  In  German  mouths  it  sounded 
like  Vixen,  and  French  and  Italians  couid  not  get  their 
tongues  round  it.  In  any  case  it  conveyed  no  romantic 
suggestion.  It  did  not  occur  to  Emma  that  she  might 
throw  it  off  in  getting  married.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  for- 
tunately gained  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  their  imagina- 
tive pupil,  and  got  her  to  bend  her  mind  to  study.  She 
was  more  dreamy  than  pensive,  but  had  nevertheless  a 
good  deal  of  will,  intuition  and  a  quick  mind.  In  three 
and  a  half  years  she  left  Oakland  with  a  diplopia.  This 
was  in  1876.  In  the  following  year  she  was  in  Europe 
and  on  the  high  road  to  starship. 

This  is  how  she  struck  out  upon  it.  A  Dr.  Abell,  whom 
the  Millses  knew  in  India,  kept  in  the  last  decade  a  sort 
of  finishing  institute  of  what  is  known  in  America  as  the 
post-graduate  kind  for  young  and  youngish  ladies  at  Ber- 
lin. They  could  study  there,  under  the  first  German 
professors,  art,  sciences  and  literature.  Abell  had  mar- 
ried an  American  girl  who  was  his  pupil.  She  began  by 
falling  in  love  with  his  splendid  Eastern-looking  eyes  and 
regular  features,  and  he  ended  by  reciprocating  her  pas- 
sion because  she  had  golden  hair,  frank  blue  eyes,  a 
transparent  complexion,  a  fairy-like  form,  and  the  bloom 
and  brightness  of  eighteen.  Dr.  Abell  used  each  year  to 
go  round  the  United  States  collecting  pupils  for  his  in- 
stitute. He  personally  conducted  them  to  Berlin,  and  on 
one  occasion  had  a  caravan  of  two  hundred.  When 
Emma  was  leaving  Mills's  Seminary  he  was  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  asked  her  father  to  send  her  with  him  to 
study  singing  in  Germany.  Doctor  Wixom  consented. 
The  charges  were  high,  and  all  payments  were  in  advance. 
This  was  risky.  But  the  future  star  had  taken  for  her 
motto /'at foi,  and  was  not  afraid  to  venture.  This  time 
Abell  got  together  a  batch  of  twelve,  one  of  whom  was  a 
young  widow,  who  agreed  to  chaperonncr  the  party.  They 
started  in  high  spirits,  and  on  March  17,  1877,  sailed  in 
the  Frisia  from  New  York  for  Hamburg.  To  that  date, 
which  began  a  new  epoch  in  her  life,  the  recently 
Christianized  songstress  attaches  mystical  importance, 
she  holding  St.  Patrick  in  filial  veneration.  For  two  days 
all  was  well  with  the  fair  twelve  and  their  leader.  ( )n  tin 
third  day  he  fell  sick,  and  when  the  Frisia  was  within  an 
hour  of  Hamburg  he  died.  As  the  steamer  came  up  to 
the  dock  those  on  board  noticed  on  the  jetty  a  beautiful 
fair-haired  woman,  who  seemed  hardly  more  than  twenty. 
She  was  in  gray  and  light  blue,  and  a  vail  of  this  color 
fluttered  round  her  head  as  she  waved  joyously  a  hand- 
kerchief. All  on  board  divined  in  her  the  young  wife  of 
Dr.  Abell,  and  were  grieved  to  think  of  the  blow  which 
she  was  about  to  receive.  On  the  gangway  being  thrown 
out  she  tripped  gaily  across  it  into  the  Frisia.  The  cap- 
tain had  not  courage  to  speak  to  her,  and  motioned  to 
one  of  his  officers  to  take  her  below  where  the  corpse  of 
her  husband  lay.  As  the  Herr  Doctor  had  bought  in  the 
United  States  a  quantity  of  school  furniture  and  a  natural 
history  museum,  he  had  spent  there  nearly  all  the  money 


he  had  been  paid  in  advance.  At  Hamburg  he  was  not 
very  well  known,  and  his  wife  had  not  brought  a  well- 
filled  purse  from  Berlin.  However,  she  met  with  splen- 
did promptitude  and  energy  the  difficulties  of  her  cruel 
situation,  arranged  with  an  undertaker  for  the  funeral, 
and  obtained  funds  enough  to  send  the  twelve  on  to 
Berlin.  There  they  were  met  by  a  young  gentleman  en- 
gaged to  Madame  Abell's  niece,  and  were  taken  by  him 
to  the  institute. 

The  twelve  waited  for  Madame  Abell.  On  her  return 
she  found  that  her  husband's  c  redit  at  his  bankers  was 
low  and  his  pro|>crty  heav  ily  encumbered.  His  creditors 
hastened  to  send  bailiffs  to  the  house.  Most  of  the  girls 
were  crying  and  telegraphing  to  parents.  Emma  re- 
mained quiet.  She  knew  that  if  she  telegraphed,  her 
father  would  take  steps  at  once  to  have  her  sent  home. 
Madame  Abell  found  means  to  scrape  a  small  sum 
together  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  pupils,  six  of 
whom,  finding  they  had  enough  to  go  on  for  a  week  in  a 
pension  to  which  she  sent  them,  agreed  to  stay  for  that 
time  to  look  around  Berlin.  One  of  them  was  a  Miss 
Butler,  who  had  come  to  study  piano-forte  music,  and 
had  brought  with  her  a  letter  to  Ehrlich,  the  musical 
criiic.  As  she  was  arranging  to  present  it,  Emma  <isked 
whether  she  might  accompany  her?  The  two  girls  went 
together,  and  told  Fhrlich  of  their  adventure.  Emma 
mentioned  why  she  had  come  to  Europe,  and  asked  what 
she  had  best  do.  "  Leave  Berlin  as  fast  as  you  can,"  re- 
turned Ehrlich,  "  and  place  yourself  at  \  lenna  under 
Madame  Marchesi,  who,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  first 
professor  of  singing  in  the  world.  She  is  a  Frankfort 
woman,  and  speaks  nearly  every  language."  At  four 
o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon  Miss  Wixom  left  Berlin. 
At  seven  the  next  morning  she  was  at  Vienna,  where  she 
arrived  with  an  empty  purse.  From  the  railway  she  went 
to  the  house  of  Madame  Marchesi,  and  told  her  story  to 
that  lady,  who  said,  "  I  believe  you,  and  what's  more,  I 
believe  you  have  a  voice.  I  can  see  the  vocalist  in  your 
eyes.  You  are  now  too  tired  to  sing  for  me.  You  want 
a  home.  A  pupil  of  mine  has  just  left  a  family  with 
which  she  stayed  two  years.  You  can  replace  her.  You 
will  have  a  beautiful  room,  and  will  be  well  cared  for.  I 
shall  send  you  with  a  letter.  When  you  are  rested  we 
shall  begin  our  studies."  So  said  so  done.  Emma  remained 
for  two  and  a  half  years  in  this  improvised  home.  When 
installed  there,  she  telegraphed  and  wrote  to  her  father; 
and  no  hitch  occurred  the  w  hole  time  she  was  at  Vienna. 
Madame  Marchesi  had  theatrical  influence,  which  when 
her  Californian  pupil  was  fit  to  leave  her  she  exerted  in 
her  behalf.  The  debut  as  a  light  soprano  was  made  in 
London,  at  Mapleson's  Opera  House.  An  engagement, 
for  five  years  was  offered  and  refused.  From  London 
Emma  Wixom — henceforth  Nevada — went  to  Italy  to 
study  Italian  and  the  scena.  Her  father  joined  her,  and 
has  not  since  left  her.  She  sang  at  Trieste  in  "  Lucia" 
and  "  La  Sonnambula,"  and  afterward  made  a  tour  of  the 
Italian  cities.  Verdi,  hearing  her  at  Genoa,  recom- 
mended her  to  the  director  of  the  Scala,  where  she  appeared 
twenty-one  nights  during  the  Milan  Universal  Exhibition. 
The  Queen  and  court  came  four  times  from  Mon/a  to  hear 
her.  On  quitting  Milan  the  manager  of  the  small  Nicolini 
Theater  engaged  her  at  three  hundred  francs  a  night;  but 
on  the  sixth  night  he  raised  her  salary  to  one  thousand 
francs,  and  took  her  to  the  great  Pagliano  Theater,  which 
he  also  ran.  She  sang  there  fifteen  times.  As  many  as 
five  thousand  applicants  for  places  were  turned  from  the 
doors  in  one  evening. 

In  speaking  of  all  this,  Miss  Nevada  (she  prefers  Miss 
to  Mademoiselle  when  with  English-speaking  friends) 
says:  "  It  was  a  lovely  triumph ;  and  starring  it  in  a  tour 
round  Italy  appeared  like  a  delightful  dream."  On  re- 
turning to  Florence  she  was  assigned  the  part  of  Mignon. 
Pisa  and  Naples  were  again  visited.  In  the  latter  city 
Emma  met  Florimon,  the  friend  of  Bellini  and  teacher  of 
Malibran.  They  struck  up  a  warm  friendship.  He  used 
to  tell  her  in  what  Malibra-n  excelled,  and  what  technical 
methods  she  pursued,  and  gave  her  a  horseshoe  locket 
containing  hair  of  Bellini  and  the  pen  with  which  he 
wrote  "  Norma."  She  wears  the  former  as  an  amulet. 
Once  a  week  Florimon  writes  her  a  long  letter. 

The  next  move  was  to  Prague,  and  thence  to  Berlin  to 
sign  an  engagement  to  sing  there  in  the  parts  of  Mignon 
and  Ophelia.  As  the  season  was  not  to  open  for  some 
weeks,  she  ran  on  to  Paris  w  ith  her  father,  to  study  Ophe- 
lia under  Ambroise  Thomas.  Doctor  Wixom  fell  in  w  ith 
his  old  friends  the  bonanza  Mackays,  who  were  discussing 
with  Maurel  a  scheme  for  running  the  Theater  Lyrique 
as  an  Italian  opera  house.  Thomas  spoke  so  highly  of 
his  Californian  pupil  to  Carvalho,  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
that  he  offered  to  engage  her  at  six  hundred  francs  a 
night,  pay  a  forfeit  of  six  thousand  francs  to  the  Berlin 
manager,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  time  she  would  lose 
in  studying  French  -  a  tongue  she  had  learned  only  in  a 
school-girl  way  at  Oakland.  The  debut  was  made  in 
Felicien  David's  "La  Pcrle  de  Bresil."  But  it  was  not 
all  roses  at  the  Opera  Comique.  An  American  opposing 
an  American  is  like  Greek  meeting  Greek.  Miss  Van 
Zandt  had  already  obtained  a  strong  foothold  at  the  0|)era 

Comique.  Publicly,  she  hailed  Emma  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance there  with  gushing  delight.  But  her  enthusiasm 
soon  fell,  and  the  sister  stars  became  active  and  not  am- 
icably disposed  rivals.  The  French  members  of  the 
Opera  Comique  .troupe  were  fondest  of  Nevada,  who  is 
lovable.  But  as  Van  Zandt  reigned  at  the  cerclcs  and 
in  "  le  high-life,"  Carvalho  did  not  dare  to  demur  to 
her  whims  or  exigencies.  "  Cest  une  gatre — uu  writable 
dimon,"  cried  Madame  Carvalho,  /ftttis  file  a  tatlt 
d'espril!  Elk  en  a  a  rerendre;  et  clle  a  P instinct  de  son 
uir/ier."  How  translate  the  word  garce  '  It  means  a 
girl  who  is  something  of  a  boy  of  the  "young  monkey" 
order — a  sprite,  a  little  pest,  a  tomboy,  and  yet  most  vcx- 
•atiously  seductive. 

The  garce  Van  Zandt  has  a  brain  fertile  in  devising 
practical  jokes,  and  knows  how  to  skin  live  eels.  Nevada 
nas  a  warm  and  emotional  Irish  temper  and  heart,  and  is 
fond  of  religious  sersations.  In  the  most  natural  way 
she  casts  her  eyes  heavenward  and  presses  her  hand  on 


her  bosom  like  a  saint  of  Guido.    So  fully  did  she 
Come  imbued  with  the  religious  mysticism  of  "  La  I 
de  Bresil  "  as  to  long  really  for  the  baptism  which,  on  1. 
stage,  she  demanded  of  the  conquistador. 

In  the  religious  state  of  feeling  inspired  by  "  La  Perle 
de  Bresil,"  Emma  took  a  fancy  to  the  saintly  role  of 
Mireille,  and  often  studied  it  at  home.  She  asked  Car- 
valho to  let  her  appear  in  this  character.  He  was  willing, 
but  Wan  Zandt,  who  wanted  to  come  out  as  a  stage  saint 
also,  was  not.  The  manager  was  in  the  sad  predicament  of 
Captain  Macheath.  While  he  temporized,  a  brilliant 
perspective  was  opened  to  Miss  Nevada  at  the  Italian 
Opera  House,  and  she  was  glad  of  an  exedse  to  quarrel 
w  ith  Carvalho  about  her  theatrical  dresses.  As  they  had 
been  greatly  laughed  at  by  the  critics,  she  was  justified  in 
demanding  the  right  to  direct  her  costumier.  It  was  re- 
fused. A  summons  to  attend  a  rehearsal  was  disobeyed, 
and  by  mutual  consent  the  engagement  was  cancelled, 
Carvalho  not  suspecting  what  was  brewing  at  the  Italian 
Opera.  Emma  was  then  catechised,  confessed,  and 
christened  by  an  Irish  priest,  lather  Kelly,  of  the  Pas- 
sionist  Congregation  in  the  Avenue  Friedland.  Mrs. 
Mac  kay  was  godmother.  Gounod  missed  being  god- 
father. Were  he  not  old  he  might  have  the  consolation 
of  thinking  that,  should  he  ever  be  a  widower,  he  could 
without  sacrilege  offer  her  his  heart  and  lute.  The  com- 
poser of  "  Mireille"  not  only  venerates  his  fair  pupil, 
out  adores  her. 

The  trick  played  on  the  journalists  and  "  society  "  in 
advancing  the  christening  a  day  was  justifiable.  Miss 
Nevada  did  not  like  it  to  be  said  that  the  ceremony  w  as  to 
serve  as  a  puff.  A  display  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  wicked  world  would  have  been  repugnant  to  her  on 
such  an  occasion.  She  was  quite  in  earnest  in  not  w  ish- 
ing the  little  church  where  she  became  the  god-child  of 
the  Silver  King's  wife  to  be  turned  into  a  stage. 

Emma  Nevada  has  American  resolution  and  directness. 
In  all  other  resj>ects  she  is  Irish.  Her  features  are  irregu- 
lar, but  taken  as  a  whole  they  are  pleasing.  They  never, 
perhaps,  expressed  an  ill-natured  feeling  that  was  not 
called  out  by  just  anger.  Certainly  they  never  expressed 
a  low  sentiment.  The  eyes  are  of  a  dark  violet,  full,  set 
under  well-modeled  lids,  and  eloquent.  "  Rien  n'esl  rul- 
gaire  qui  passe  par  le  co cur.'  Miss  Nevada  has  a  strong 
heart,  which  beams  out  in  her  face,  conquers  sympathy, 
and  gives  suavity  to  her  manners.  Her  teeth  are  white, 
even,  and  not  too  large.  She  has  also  a  fine  head  of  nut- 
brown  hair,  a  graceful  figure,  and  delicate,  pliant  hands. 
It  would  delight  an  Irish  Nationalist  to  hear  her  say: 
"  My  mother  was  from  Cork,  and  her  name  was  Kate." 
Without  having  kissed  the  famous  stone  she  understands 
blarney.  What  do  you  think  of  this  compliment  paid  by 
her  to  a  country-woman  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wixom?  "  The 
day  I  first  met  you,  the  friend  with  whom  I  was  asked  me 
when  you  left  us  if  I  had  noticed  your  eyes?  '  To  be 
sure  I  did,'  I  answered;  '  I  should  have  remarked  them 
a  mile  away,  they  are  so  beautiful.'  " — London  Truth. 


ONE  WHO  KNEW  THE  B(  )N  A  PARTES. 


The  Duchesse  of  Albufera,  who  did  in  Paris  last 
month,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1789.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  soap-boiler  of  Marseilles  named  Clary,  and  second 
sister  of  Julie,  wife  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Her  youngest 
sister  married  Bemadotte,  and  died  Queen  of  Sweden, 
imbued  w  ith  the  idea  that  she  and  her  spouse  were  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  of  the  Scandinavian  people,  over 
whom  by  a  freak  of  fortune  they  came  to  reign.  Because 
of  her  royal  connections,  the  Swedish  Minister  and  his 
secretaries  attended  the  funeral  of  the  nonagenarian 
duchess. 

The  Duchesse  d'Albufera  outlived  all  save  General 
Schram,  who  remembered  the  events  w  ith  which  she  was 
associated  in  early  life  and  middle  age,  and  as  he  spoke 
with  military  frankness  about  her  exalted  relatives  his 
conversation  often  failed  to  please  her.  He  used  to  call 
Bernadotte's  wife  une  becasse  engraissce,  and  corroborated 
the  portrait  drawn  of  her  by  the  caustic  pen  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Abrantes. 

The  old  Marechale,  until  her  memory  failed  her,  was 
an  interesting  raconteusc.  She  would  often  wind  up  long 
and  chatty  monologues  about  her  illustrious  and  long- 
deceased  contemporaries  by  exclaiming,  "  And  is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  are  all  dead,  and  pretty  nearly  forgotten 
except  me?" 

It  was  her  interest  to  stand  by  imperialism;  but  she 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Bonapartes.  Napoleon  was  a 
genius,  and  excellent  for  those  who  stuck  by  him,  flat- 
tered him,  and  took  care  not  only  not  to  tread  on  his  heel, 
but  not  on  his  shadow.  I  le  was  a  despot ;  and  as  he  got 
old  and  felt  his  strength  wane,  he  became  very  jealous  of 
possible  rivals.  Louis  was  a  prig.  He  would  have  been 
invaluable  as  a  major-domo  in  a  great  house  in  w  hich 
everything  ought  to  go  like  clock-work.  Joseph  was  soft- 
willed  and  soft-brained,  but  a  good  husband  and  father. 
His  best  qualities  were  those  of  a  commonplace  bourgeois. 
I.ucein  was  conceited,  dry,  disagreeable,  and  very  fond 
of  money.  His  want  of  ambition  mi-hl  be  explained  by 
the  uift  of  6,000,000  franks'  worth  of  diamonds  made  him 
by  the  Queen  of  Spain  when  he  went,  young  and  hand- 
some, to  Madrid,  as  the  Ambassador  of  the  Frst  Consul. 
He  sold  the  jewels  for  more  than  their  value  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  chins;  to  the  money  which  they  brought,  and 
kept  it  through  all  the  vic  issitudes  of  his  house.  As  to 
the  women  of  the  family,  they  were  all  cabotines.  Jose- 
phine was  a  good  creature,  but  fickle  and  cowardly. 
Hardly  anybody  defended  her  w  hen  Napoleon  wanted  to 
repudiate  her,  because  she  had  not  character  enough  to 

stand  by  any  one  who  might  fall  into  disg'ace  for  having 
taken  her  part. 

The  Due  hesse  d'Albufera  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  review  the  allied  troops  in  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  and  dined  in  their  company  when  they  were  in 
Paris*  She  witnessed  the  luarriage  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  de  Berri,and  the  funeral  of  Louis  XVIII,  who 
said  when  he  was  dying  that  he  was  the  last  King  of 
France  whose  remains  would  be  taken  to  St.  Denis. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WISHES. 


An  old  farm-house  with  meadows  wide 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side; 
A  bright-eyed  hoy  who  looks  from  out 
The  door  with  woodhine  wreathed  about 
And  wishes  his  one  thought  all  day — 
"Oh!  if  I  could  but  flyaway 
From  this  dull  spot,  the  world  to  see, 

How  happv,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  I  should  l>e!" 

Amid  the  city's  constant  din 
A  man  who  'round  the  world  has  been 
And  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng 
Is  thinking,  thinking  all  day  long — 
"Oh!  could  I  tread  once  more 
The  field -path  to  the  farm-house  door, 
The  old  green  meadows  could  I  see, 


How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy,  I  should  be!" 


-Ar.  Y.  World. 


The  meaning  of  the  word  wretch  is  not  gener- 
ally understood.  It  was  originally  and  is  now 
in  some  parts  of  England  used  as  a  term  of  the 
softest  and  fondest  tenderness.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  words  in  their  present 
general  acceptation  bear  a  very  opposite  mean- 
ing to  what  tney  did  in  Shakespeare  s  time.  The 
word  wench,  formerly,  was  not  used  in  that  low 
and  vulgar  acceptation  that  it  is  at  present. 
Damsel  was  the  appellation  of  young  ladies  of 
quality,  and  ddnte  a  title  of  distinction.  Knave 
once  signified  a  servant;  and  in  an  early  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  "  Paul 
the  servant,"  we  read  "  I'aul  the  knave  of  Jesus 
Christ."  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  com- 
/'union,  instead  of  being  the  honorable  synonym 
of  associate,  occurs  in  the  play  of  "Othello" 
with  the  same  contemptuous  meaning  which  we 
now  affix  in  its  abusive  sense  to  the  word  "fel- 
low;" for  Emilia,  perceiving  that  some  secret 
villain  had  aspersed  the  character  of  the  virtuous 
Desdemona,  thus  indignantly  exclaims: 

O  heaven!  that  surh  companions  thou'dst  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  the  rascal  through  the  world. 


The  following  ponderous  joke  on  American 
hotels  is  from  a  Berlin  paper:  The  latest 
American  progress  in  building  will  be  the 
"mammoth  hotel,"  soon  to  erected  on  the 
Shell  Road,  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  This  enor- 
mous hotel  is  to  have  a  frontage  of  three  English 
miles  and  a  depth  of  six  miles;  the  height  of 
seventy-five  stories  will  measure  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  roof.  The  hotel  will  have  no  stairs,  but  five 
hundred  balloons  will  always  be  ready  to  take 
guests  up  to  their  rooms.  The  tables  in  the 
dining-room  will  measure  four  miles  each,  at- 
tendance being  performed  by  twelve  waiters  on 
horseback  on  either  side  of  the  table.  Music 
during  table  d'hote  will  I  e  played  by  eight  bands 
of  seventy-seven  men  each.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  to  be  six  hundred  and 
eighty  million  dollais.  The  billiard  room  will 
contain  nine  hundred  American,  ninety-nine 
French  and  one  English  table,  and  the  room 
will  be  fitted  with  a  spittoon  one  hundred  feet  in 
circumference. 

A  good  story,  and  one  as  yet  unpublished,  was 
told  about  Henry  Irving,  the  actor,  at  a  recent 
dinner  of  Harvard  alumni  at  Buffalo.  When  the 
English  actor  visited  Boston,  President  and 
Mrs.  Eliot  were  among  the  spectators  at  his  first 
performance;  and  in  order  to  do  due  honor  to 
the  stranger,  he  was  invited  out  to  Harvard, 
shown  all  the  college  lions,  and  finally  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon,  to  which  a  select  party  of 
distinguished  dons  were  bidden. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Irving,"  said  the  President, 
with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  open  the  conversa- 
tion upon  a  subject  of  general  interest,  "  are  you 
a  university  man?" 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  actor's  answer.  Then,  as 
if  he  felt  that  the  reply  might  be  taken  as  in 
some  way  implying  disrespect  for  the  college, 
and  colleges  in  general,  he  added,  "  But  my 
business  manager  ncre  is." 


A 


TKINS  MASSEY, 


UNDERTAKER, 
At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento  street, 
 first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 

^JARBLE  MANTELS, 

(Onyx,  lilaclc  Tennessee,  Italian) 

STATUARY, 
and  RED  AND  GRAY  MARBLE  MONUMENTS. 

w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


QUICKSILVER 

From  New  Almaden  Mines,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.     LOWEST  PRICE  FOR 
PUREST  UNIFORM  QUALITY. 
J.  B.  RANDOL, 
P.  O.  Box  2548.  320  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


QVLIFORNIA 


MINING  COMPA'Y. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California      Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1684,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  12)  of  Twenty  (aoc)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S-  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Any  stock  up^n  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  FRIDAY,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th >  day  of  June, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  THURSDAY,  the  TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY  OF 
JULY,  1834,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  the  costs  of  advertising  arttl  expenses  of  sale.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 
Office— Room  23,  Nevada  Block*  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Dk.  Rowri  r.'s  Firk  of  Lin,  $1,  at  all  druggists.  A 
positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


jJI'LLION  MINING  COMPANY. 

ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 

Amount  Twenty-five  Cents 

Levied  May  19,  1884 

I  'elin  jueut.  June  2»,  188/ 

Sale  Dav   July  10.  1884 

Bv  order  of  Board  of  Directors. 

J.  M   BRAZKLL,  Secretary- 
Office — Room  3,  No.  32S   Montgomery   street,  San 
Franci-co,  Cal. 


'ILLS! 


TILES!  TILES! 


Of  every  description, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  YV.  MONTAGUE  &  CO., 

3M«  3*3*  3*5  ar>d  317  Market  street,         San  Fr  ncisco. 


(^TORE  YOUR  FURNITURE, 

BOXES,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  Etc., 

BHFORE  LEAVING  THE  CITY,  WITH 

J.  H.  MOTT  &  CO., 

735  Market  street,  opposite  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.    Advances  made. 


JF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE, 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  V  ault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Y  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COYVEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary'  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  ]■  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


CAMELLINE 


For  the  1MPROV  tMEN  I'  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  COMPLEXION  AND  TEETH. 
Price  50  CIS.  per  bottle. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $70. 

PAID  IN  INSTALLMENTS,  $75- 
42T  NO  VACATIONS  SRJ 
Send  for  Circular.   


PACIFIC  SAW  MANUF'G 

COMPANY, 
Nos.  17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  S. 

Complete,  with  Pacific  Saw  Mfg  Co.  Each 
Extra  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  for  work,  $i  50 
Second  quality  blade    **  **  "       1  25 

Agents  for  C.B   Paul's  Files. 


^pHE    NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bran:  1    ,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 


7M.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 
121  and  123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipperj,  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 


A 


RT  GLASS  WORKS, 

Nos.  1211,  U13  and  1215  HOWARD  ST., 
Between  Eighth  and  Ninth. 

JOHN  MALLON. 


ICHI  BAN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13. J 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 

'I'll  IS    WEEK  BY 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER  ) 

At  33d--336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast    An  immense  line  of  Novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Cat  doa-ue  for  1S84.  iust  out. 


glCHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  SIS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL.  London: 
Assorted  Pickles.  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles.  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Spanish  Queen  Olives,  Indian  Chutnies, 

Lucca  Salad  Oils,  Metz  Crystali/ed  Fruits, 

Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies,     Table  Delicacies. 
J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate  ; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat ; 

Day  it  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  of  Japanese  Unc  olored  Tea 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


pALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every'  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriageway, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  IB 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


pALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY. 


OFFICE  327  MARKET  STREET. 

REFINERV  POTRERO 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 
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LFALFA  FRUIT  &  VINE  LANDS. 


To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands 
we  desire  to  present 

The  MANY  GREAT  ADVANTAGES  OF  TULARE 
COUNTY. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
QVALBD  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  MILLER  KNUPP, 

Court  House,  Yisalia,  Cal. 
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'RUG  CHAMPAGNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUO  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

PREMIERE  yUALlTK,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 

HELLMANN  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  S2q  Front  Stkekt. 

DR.  RICORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Agents  for  California,  J.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  635  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  25 
$2,  $3  50  and  $6.    Preparatory  Pills,  $2.    Send  por  C  a 

CULAR. 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PUREST   SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

X  THE  WORLD.  Equal  to  any  imported.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY   &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 

QHOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  county, 

Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  Fifty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid  on  FRIDAY,  the  TWENTY-THIRD  (23d)  DAY 
OK  MAY,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  THURSDAY,  the  TWELFTH 
DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

\^  ING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  01  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  (5c.)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  79  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  FIFTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884,  will  be  de- 
linquent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884, 
to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office  —  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEMS 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship a»o 
Telegraphy. 

r..  r.  IIEALP,  PrMldnt.         C.  8.  HALEY,  tawui . 
£3TSEXD  FOR  CIRCULAR.  Jpl 
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CIGARETTES. 

ALMOST  AN  ALIBI; 

OR  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION  AND  THEN  THE  OTHER. 

Time:  Saturday  evening,  6 — 7  P.  M.  Place:  Bohemian 
Club;  small  room,  wherein  is  segregated  the  Married 
Man's  Telephone. 

Enter  Smith.    Goes  to  telephone,  and  rings  up  his  7vife. 

"  Is  that  you  Mary?" 

"  Say  Mary,  you  are  an  awful  sweet  girl?" 

"  Yes.  I'm  so  sorry;  but  I  can't  come  home  to  dinner 
to-night." 

"No,  no;  haven't  had  a  drop.    No  such  thing!" 

"Well,  IH  tell  you.  Joe  Tilden's  going  to  Mexico, 
and  the  boys  are  going  to  give  him  a  little  dinner  at 
Marchand's.  You  see,  I've  got  to  go.  I'm  so  sorry.  I 
hate  to  leave  you  alone." 

"Oh,  yes!   I'll  be  home  early.    Bye-bye!  Ta-ta!" 

Exit  Smith.    Enter  Jones.    Goes  to  telephone,  and  rings 
up  his  wife. 

"Is  that  you  Sallie?" 

"  How's  the  baby?  Put  her  up  to  the  telephone  and 
let  me  kiss  her." 

"Hello,  baby!  Ha,  ha!  Say,  Sallie,  how  are  you? 
Is  your  mother  well?    Everything  all  right?" 

"  I  don't  want  anything." 

"  Yes;  I  expect  to  see  you  again  before  I  die." 

"  Now,  Sallie,  don't  be  cross." 

"Well,  you  see,  Joe  Tilden  is  going  to  Oregon,  and 
the  boys  are  going  to  give  him  a  little  dinner  at  the  Cali- 
fornia House.  I  don't  want  to  go,  but  I  can't  offend 
Joe." 

"  All  right.  That's  a  good  girl.  I'll  send  the  candy 
up  by  a  messenger-boy.  Good-bye." 

Exit  Jones.   Enter  Robinson.    Goes  to  telephone,  and 
rings  up  his  wife. 

"  Is  that  you,  Lydia?" 


"  Oh,  no.    Nothing  at  all  the  matter.    I'm  quite  well." 

"  Don't  go.  Say,  Lydia,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a 
minute ;  I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 

"  No,  no.    The  General's  too  busy." 

"Oh,  no!    Honor  bright!" 

"  I  tell  you  Kate  Castleton  is  married." 

"  You  know  very  well  I  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing.  It's 
Joe  Tilden  1  want  to  speak  about." 

"Well,  you  see,  Joe  talks  of  going  East,  and  the  boys 
are  going  to  give  him  a  little  dinner  at  Peter's.  Hold  on, 
Lydia!  You  know  I  don't  care  about  going,  but  I  would 
hate  to  offend  Joe.    Now,  Lydia!" 

"  Nary  one,  'pon  honor.    Just  Joe  and  the  boys." 

"All  right.  I'll  give  you  the  money  to-morrow.  Good 
night.    Good  night.    Sure.    Oh,  yes.    Good  night." 

Exit  Robinson.   Enter  Brown.    Goes  to  the  telephone, 
and  rings  up  his  wife. 
"  Hello,  Ella,  is  that  you?" 

"  Say,  Joe  Tilden's  going  away  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  the  boys  are  giving  him  a  dinner  at  the  Club.  You 
don't  mind  if  I  stay  down,  do  you?" 

"  Yes.    Of  course  he's  here." 

"  Say,  Ella,  don't  give  it  away,  but  he's  a  little  full. 
He's  sitting  right  in  the  other  room.  I  could  call  him 
up,  but  I'd  rather  not." 

"That's  a  fact.  It's  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  so. 
Going  away,  you  know.  I  suppose  the  boys  got  him  to 
take  too  many  cocktails.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  men- 
tion it."  « 

"  Yes,  I'll  take  good  care  of  myself.  I've  got  my  over- 
coat." 

"Oh,  no!   We  won't  leave  the  Club." 

"Oh,  I  won't.  Never  fear.  Good-bye,  Ella  dear, 
good-bye." 

Exit  Brown.    Enter  Simpkins.    Goes  to  the  telephone, 
and  rings  up-his  wife. 

"Is  that  you,  Lizzie?" 

"Can't  come  home  to-night.  They  give  a  dinner  at 
the  Poodle  Dog  to  Joe  Tilden.  He's  going  to  Arizona. 
I  don't  care  about  the  dinner,  but  I  don't  want  to  offend 
Joe." 

"  Oh,  dang  it,  don't  be  so  unreasonable  I" 
"  Madam,  it's  no  such  thing." 

"My  dear,  make  yourself  comfortable;  I'm  going; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"Very  well!  The  sooner  the  better!  Better  pack 
your  trunk  to-night  and  go  to-morrow." 

"  Dang  it,  madam,  the  Lord  himself  couldn't  live  with 
a  woman  as  suspicious  as  you  are !  You  can  think  what 
you  like." 

In  a  spasm  of  virtuous  wrath  Simpkins  wrecks  the  tele- 
phone. 

[.Personal  column  of  Sunday  morning  paper.  ] 
"  We  are  pained  to  state  that,  last  week,  while  visiting 
in  Fresno,  our  esteemed  citizen  Mr.  Joseph  Tilden  sus- 
tained a  compound  fracture  of  the  ankle.  On  Friday 
afternoon  Mr.  Tilden  carelessly  jumped  from  a  carriage, 
and  in  so  doing  suffered  the  injury  above  referred  to.  Mr. 
Tilden's  anticipated  trip  to  Sonoma  is  unavoidably  post- 
poned. The  atxjve  sad  accident  will  detain  him  in  Fresno 
for  some  weeks  to  come." 

Chorus  of  Wives.    Ah-h  ! 

Chorus  of  Husbands.  Good  Lord  !  We  must  see  Gen- 
eral Barnes  at  once. 

The  last  of  the  "  tricks  that  are  vain"  which  the  young 
ladies  practice  is  a  bright  one.    It  consists  in  their  hav- 


ing the  female  heads  on  one-dollar  and  twenty-dollar 
pieces  remodeled  into  likenesses  of  themselves.  Some  of 
these — presumably  presented  to  impecunious  lovers — 
have  found  their  way  into  circulation  in  New  York  City. 
Of  course  it  is  nice  to  run  across  a  twenty-dollar  piece 
under  any  circumstances;  but  to  find  one  with  a  snub- 
nosed,  saucy,  short-haired,  Langtry-banged  goddess  on 
it  must  bt  a  beautiful  novelty.  I  believe  the  fine  for  de- 
facing a  government  coin  is  fifty  dollars.  Still  there  have 
always  been  engravers  who  would  take  the  risk — for  a 
proper  consideration.  It  must  be  jolly  for  a  fellow  to 
have  the  only  girl  he  ever  loved  on  a  pocket-piece,  and 
nice  to  look  at  her  as  often  as  he  wants  to  without  excit- 
ing any  more  compromising  suspicion  than  that  of  being 
mercenary. 

There  is  no  longer  any  privacy  for  the  human  animal. 
Whenever  a  man  is  worth  bothering  about  at  all  he  is 
watched,  followed  up  and  interviewed  incessantly.  Now 
these  curiosity-hunters  called  scientists  have  invaded 
man's  internal  economy  and  invented  a  machine  called 
the  gastroscope,  by  means  of  which  one's  innermost 
stomach  may  be  lighted  by  electricity  and  exposed  to  the 
unfeeling  gaze  of  the  disinterested  observer.  This  is 
hard.  Pretty  soon  they  will  invent  a  machine  to  show  up 
a  man's  heart,  or  expose  the  soulful  workings  of  his  liver. 
Perhaps  they  will  presently  find  means  to  discover  the 
extent  and  quality  of  one's  brains,  and  whether  or  not  the 
gray  matter  is  of  the  fashionable  shade. 

I  object  to  this  spirit.  I  know  more  ill  of  myself  and 
my  friends  now  than  I  can  comfortably  conceal.  Plain, 
simple  outsides  are  good  enough  for  me.  I  never  want 
to  see  the  lining  of  anything,  not  even  of  my  dearest 
friend's  stomach.  Down  with  the  cold,  unfeeling  gastro- 
scope! 

It  is  useless  to  expect  truth  to  flourish  in  this  country 
of  brilliant  imaginations  and  axes  to  grind.  New  York 
Truth  was  sold  out  the  other  day,  bringing  $1,500.  The 
buyer,  Win.  H.  Brown,  assumes  some  $21,000  worth  of 
debts — mostly  imposed  by  the  courts  for  a  sup|>osititious 
lack  of  veracity  on  the  part  of  the  paper.  W  ith  the 
political  campaign  hanging  over  his  head,  Mr.  Brown 
says  he  will  keep  on  with  Truth  "if  it  pays."  Well, 
William,  knowledge  on  this  point  is  entirely  theoretical, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  assume  in  a  Christian  manner 
that  theory  may  be  called  knowledge.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  Truth  will 
get  up  after  it  has  been  stepped  on.  But  I  never  knew 
any  one  to  try  it  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  The  ben- 
efits do  not  accrue  this  side  of  the  grave. 


Gold  and  silver  embroideries  are  no  longer  worth  men- 
tioning. If  my  lady  fair  wants  to  be  quite  <i  la  mode  now 
she  must  have  at  least  one  summer  dress  of  tulle  or  mull 
handsomely  decorated  with  straw  embroidery.  The  pat- 
tern is  stamped  on  tulle,  the  tulle  basted  on  paper,  and 
the  design  carried  out  with  fine  straw  braid  and  tiny 
fancy  ornaments  of  straw.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  the  most 
showy  fashion  invented  in  some  time. 


The  recklessness  of  our  millionaires  is  ruining  the 
country.  The  California  street  cars  nearly  fell  down  hill 
the  other  night.  The  passengers  almost  broke  their 
necks  to  gaze  upon  the  sight.  With  reckless  extravagance 
some  one  had  lighted  a  gas-jet  in  the  Hopkins  mansion, 
and  one  window  was  visibly  illuminated! 


Last  words  of  great  men : 
"  A  mere  little  airy  mess." — Senator  Sharon. 
Just  so.    The  prettiest  description  yet  given  of  that 
inflated  gift  of  God  known  in  the  West  as  the  cyclone. 


The  proper  dude  walk  is  gentle,  persuasive  and  slightly 
pigeon-toed.  It  consists  in  taking  each  step  as  if  you 
were  reluctantly  stepping  on  a  bug.  Zax. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  SINGER'S  ALMS. 


In  Lyons,  in  the  mart  of  that  French  town, 
Years  since,  a  woman  leading  a  fair  child, 

Craved  a  small  alms  of  one  who  walking  down 

The  thoroughfare,  caught  the  child's  glance-,  and  smiled 

To  see  behindits  eyes  a  noble  soul. 

He  paused,  but  found  he  had  no  coin  to  dole. 

His  guardian  angel  warned  him  not  to  lose 

This  chance  oi  ]>earl  to  do  another  good; 
So  as  he  waited,  sorry  to  refuse 

The  asked -for  penny,  there  aside  he  stood. 
And  with  his  hat  held  as  by  limb  the  nest, 
He  covered  his  kind  face,  and  sang  his  best. 

The  sky  was  blue  above,  and  all  the  lane 

Of  commerce  where  the  singer  stood  was  fdled, 

And  many  paused,  and  listening,  paused  again, 
To  hear  the  voice  that  thro'  and  thro'  them  thrilled. 

I  think  the  guardian  angel  helped  along 

That  cry  for  pity  woven  in  a  song, 

The  singer  stood  between  the  beggars  there, 

Before  a  church,  and  overhead  the  spire, 
A  slim  perpetual  linger  in  the  air 

Held  toward  heaven,  land  of  the  heart's  desire, 
As  tho'  an  angel,  pointing  up,  had  said, 
"  Yonder  a  crown  awaits  this  singer's  head." 

The  hat  of  its  stamped  brood  was  emptied  soon 
Into  the  woman's  lap,  who  drenched  with  tears 

Her  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  help.    'T'was  noon. 
And  noon  in  her  glad  heart  drove  forth  her  fears. 

The  singer  pleased,  passed  on,  and  softly  thought, 

"  Men  will  not  know  by  whom  this  deed  was  wrought." 

But  when  at  night  he  came  upon  the  stage, 
Cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  that  wide  throng, 

And  flowers  rained  on  him.    Naught  could  assauge 
The  tumult  of  the  welcome,  save  the  song 

That  for  the  beggars  he  had  sung  that  day 

While  standing  in  the  city's  busy  way. 

Oh,  cramped  and  narrow  is  the  man  who  lives 

Only  for  self,  and  pawns  his  years  away 
For  gold,  nor  knows  the  joy  a  good  deed  gives; 

But  feels  his  heart  shrink  slowly,  day  by  day, 
And  dies  at  last,  his  bond  of  fate  outrun; 
No  high  aim  sought,  no  worthy  action  done. 

But  brimmed  with  molten  brightness  like  a  star, 

And  broad  and  open  as  the  sea  or  sky, 
The  generous  heart.    Its  kind  deeds  shine  afar, 

And  glow  in  gold  in  God's  great  book  on  high. 
And  he  who  does  what  good  he  can  each  day, 
Makes  smooth  and  green  and  strews  with  flowers  his  way. 

 — Henry  Abbey. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 


There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  human 
thought  when  it  presented  the  turbulent  heterogeneity  it 
does  to-day.  Let  the  topic  be  social  science,  political 
economy  or  religious  belief,  and  we  encounter  creeds  or 
theories  as  numerous  almost  as  individuals.  There  are 
no  generally  accepted  principles;  no  well-established 
fundamental  facts  from  which,  as  from  a  firm  foundation, 
to  erect  a  superstructure  one  knows  to  be  enduring  and 
trustworthy. 

The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  wide-spread 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  Scatter  newspapers,  books, 
schools  and  lecturers  broadcast  over  the  land,  and  reduce 
the  time  necessary  for  interchange  of  thought  from  months 
to  minutes,  and  we  ought  to  expect  no  less  than  that 
mental  evolution  should  advance  with  wonderful — almost 
alarming — strides.  That  this  cause  and  its  effect  are  now- 
agitating  and  threatening  soon  to  convulse  the  world  is 
only  too  evident. 

In  olden  days— when,  if  ignorance  is  bliss,  the  millen- 
nium must  have  existed — it  was  only  necessary  to  develop 
a  new  theory,  and,  providing  there  was  nothing  too 
strange  or  startling  in  it,  men  would  adopt  it  much  as 
sheep  follow  the  force  of  example  when  one  of  their 
number  chooses  to  bolt  headlong  over  a  precipice. 
Witness  the  wonderful  spread  of  Christianity ;  of  Moham- 
medanism; in  a  lesser  degree  of  Protestantism;  or  the 
temporary  furores  created  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  similar  characters.  These  are  all  instances  of 
the  unthinking  public  being  swayed  and  moved  by  those 
who  thought  tor  them. 

An  uneducated  man  is  like  a  photographer's  sensitive 
plate.  Exposed  under  proper  conditions  to  powerful 
mental  influences,  he  will  receive  in  a  most  facile  man- 
ner impressions  which  change  his  whole  character  and 
alter  his  very  destiny.  Put  men  are  no  longer  in  this 
uneducated,  receptive  condition.  They  refuse  to  accept 
theories  at  second-hand,  and  seek  for  material  proof  of 
all  new  or  strange  phenomena. 

How,  in  all  probability,  would  the  advent  of  a  real  or 
supposed  Messiah  be  received  to-day?  The  civilized 
world  would  be  notified  of  the  event  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, and  the  item,  perhaps,  be  sandwiched  between  an 
account  of  an  election  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  of  a 
"  mill  "  between  Sullivan  and  Slade.  "  Another  crank  " 
would  be  the  contemptuous  comment,  and  the  matter 
would  then  be  summarily  dismissed. 

Truly  the  age  of  superstition  and  credulity  is  almost 
past,  and  a  time  is  at  hand  when  each  man  evolves  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  his  own  jjolitical,  social  or  reli- 
gious theories. 

And  amid  the  turmoil  of  thought  there  is  a  deeply 
rooted,  rapidly  growing  conviction  that  existing  social 
conditions  are  wrong — in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  permit 
and  encourage  the  vast  social  differences  to  be  found  in 
the  human  family.  We  see  that  the  palaces  of  the  rich 
are  surrounded  by  the  hovels  of  the  poor;  that  while 
those  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  these  suffer  for  its 


commonest  necessaries;  that  while  the  one  class  con- 
tribute nothing  toward  their  own  support  or  that  of  any 
one  else,  the  labor  of  the  other  is  the  Atlas  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  whole  world  rests.  Everywhere  we  see  the 
wealthy  idler,  speculator  or  monopolist  producing  noth- 
ing and  enjoying  all,  while  the  toiler,  whose  labor  is 
amply  sufficient  to  support  in  ease  from  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred, suffers  himself  all  the  pangs  of  poverty. 

Why  this  is  so,  and  by  what  mistaken  or  unjust  social 
system  this  inequality  is  engendered  and  perpetuated,  is 
the  question  which  the  producers  of  the  world  are  asking 
to-day — and  asking  in  the  menacing  tones  of  those  who 
must  be  answered.  No  sophistry,  none  of  the  subtleties 
of  logic,  no  evasion,  no  insolent  refusal  to  reply,  will  be 
tolerated. 

Never  pausing  to  question  our  social  conditions,  only 
to  simply  accept  them  as  inevitable,  we  traveled  long  a 
fancifully  secure  road  whose  end  seemed  lost  in  infinity ; 
but  the  turning  is  reached  at  last,  and  the  Sphynx  who  has 
waited  all  these  ages  is  disclosed,  angry-eyed  and  ques- 
tioning, and  we  face  our  destiny  naked,  inexperienced 
and  empty-handed.  The  custom  of  centuries  is  worse 
than  no  plea;  the  intricacies  of  an  Adam  Smith  or  the 
blasphemies  of  a  Malthus  no  longer  avail.  We  must  tear 
down  the  old  and  erect  a  new  social  structure,  wherein 
all  shall  have  complete  and  equal  justice,  or  our  civiliza- 
tion will  perish  as  surely  as  did  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  or 
of  Greece  and  Rome:  ay,  perish  so  completely  that 
mayhap  some  future  wandering  Goth  or  Vandal  shall 
question  the  ruins  of  our  greatness,  and  receive  for  answer 
that  which  we  elicit  from  Roman  statue  or  Egyptian 
mummy— eternal  silence:  the  silence  of  withered  hope 
and  blighted  promise;  the  desolation  of  departed  glories; 
the  dumb  despair  of  dead  lips;  or,  worse  than  all,  the 
meaningless  gibberish  of  those  from  whom  reason  has 
forever  fled. 

What  unanswerable  riddle  the  Sphynx  propounded  to 
Egypt  we  can  only  surmise;  but  of  Rome  the  same  ques- 
tion she  to-day  forces  upon  us  was  demanded,  under 
almost  identical  conditions.  Rome  failed  to  answer,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  ancient  Empress  of  the  World  will  be 
ours  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree  if  our  lips  are  also  mute. 
Rome  clung  feebly  to  the  skirts  of  Western  civilization; 
but  what  support  can  we  grasp  when  our  strength  has 
forever  departed? 

For  many  years  the  hungry,  boding  moan  of  commun- 
ism, like  that  of  famishing  wolves,  has  been  answered  by 
a  defiance  from  monopolists  and  landlords,  as  threaten- 
ing and  dangerous  as  the  growl  of  the  lion  interrupted 
while  tearing  and  devouring  his  prey.  For  many  years, 
even  here  in  the  United  States,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  society  has  been  rapidly  dividing  into  two 
great  classes — the  enormously  rich  and  the  miserably 
poor.  The  middle  ranks  are  continually  disappearing — 
some  scaling  the  accjivity  which  leads  to  wealth,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  falling  one  by  one  into  the  abyss 
of  poverty  which  yawns  at  its  base.  From  the  depths  of 
this  abyss  the  glittering  eyes  of  the  starving  communists 
are  fastened  on  the  food  which  greed  and  monopoly  have 
wrung  from  them,  and  which  is  being  torn  and  devoured 
before  their  very  eyes. 

The  communistic  wolf,  dangerous  from  his  numbers 
and  his  needs,  and  the  monopolistic  lion,  terrible  in  his 
insatiable  appetite,  fairly  represent  the  extremes  of  so- 
ciety. Both  are  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats — the 
one  to  gain,  the  other  to  retain  the  coveted  prey.  Both 
are  equally  intolerant  and  eager  to  precipitate  a  contlict. 
They  are  only  kept  from  open  and  violent  rupture  by  the 
conservative  classes  which  stand  between  them. 

This  conservative  element  represents  many  shades  of 
opinion.  While  communists  demand  a  complete  redis- 
tribution of  property,  the  most  ultra  conservatives  ask 
only  that  land  be  relegated  from  private  to  public  owner- 
ship. Others  believe  that  all  monopolies  should  vest  in 
the  government,  for  the  common  use  and  benefit.  Others, 
whose  congeners  include  a  vast  discontented  class,  only 
demand  less  hours  or  more  pay  for  their  labor.  Others 
again  believe  that  some  particular  form  of  government, 
or  some  political  panacea,  such  as  free  trade  or  lower  tax- 
ation, would  prove  a  universal  cure-all.  Others  accept 
the  Malthusian  theory,  which,  briefly  expressed,  is  "  too 
thick  to  thrive" — and  charge  upon  God  Almighty  all  the 
woes  incident  to  poverty.  Still  others,  simply  moral  cow- 
ards, are  afraid  society  would  be  disrupted  and  civiliza- 
tion retarded  by  any  change,  however  much  needed. 
And  a  large  class  have  been  so  taught  to  respect  all  that 
law  and  custom  have  made  sacred  to  them  that  they  op- 
pose all  agitation  from  honest  conviction.  So  we  arrive 
at  last  at  the  other  limit  of  the  social  arc,  and  come  to 
those  who  in  all  the  pride,  pleasure  and  power  of  posses- 
sion boldly  proclaim  that  as  these  things  have  been  from 
the  beginning,  even  so  shall  they  be  unto  the  end.  With 
them  grandfathers  and  title  deeds  carry  more  weight  than 
all  the  woes  and  miseries  of  the  world  combined. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  all  classes  recognize  that  dis- 
ease, loathsome  and  deadly,  is  preying  upon  the  great 
social  body,  each  believes  the  cause  to  be  different,  and 
each  therefore  prescribes,  in  all  honesty,  a  different  rem- 
edy. Let  us  briefly  glance  at  some  of  these  remedies. 
The  hungry,  naked  communist,  dynamite  in  hand,  would 
overthrow  all  existing  laws  and  usages,  which  he  truth- 
fully recognizes  as  the  causes  of  his  hunger  and  naked- 
ness, a  id  out  of  the  wreckage  build  a  fanciful,  impossible 


state  of  society,  wherein  all  should  be  free  and  equal  and 
none  hungry  or  dissatisfied.  "And,  behold,  there  came 
up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine,  fat-fleshed  and  well-favor- 
ed, and  they  feed  from  a  meadow.  And,  behold,  seven 
other  kine  came  up  after  them,  poor  and  lean-fleshed. 
Ami  the  lean  and  ill-favored  did  eat  up  the  seven  fat  kine. 
And  when  they  had  eaten  them  up  it  could  not  be  known 
they  had  eaten  them,  for  they  were  lean  as  at  the  begin- 
ning." How  aptly  the  vision  of  Pharaoh  illustrates  the 
course  of  communism  and  its  inevitable  result!  To 
take  from  them  that  have  is  no  remedy  for  poverty ;  it 
would  only  make  all  equally  and  miserably  poor.  The 
tangle  should  be  unraveled  from  the  other  end;  not  by 
taking  from  the  rich,  but  by  compelling  the  rich  to  cease 
taking  from  the  poor.  Yet  the  true  communist  must  com- 
mand respect  for  the  breadth,  poetry  and  benevolence  of 
his  views,  visionary  though  they  be.  They  are  the  nat- 
ural aspirations  of  a  mind  smarting  from  a  sense  of  wrong 
and  injustice,  yet  illogical  and  untrained.  But  let  us  not 
lull  ourselves  to  sleep  by  fancying  that  because  his  views 
are  visionary  the  communist  will  never  try  to  enforce 
them.  Unless  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  are  at  least  par- 
tially righted  we  may  soon  face  terrors  before  which  the 
days  of  Robespierre  shall  seem  peaceful.  The  poor  are 
literally  perishing  in  a  gulf  of  misery  and  despair,  and 
drowning  men  do  not  cease  their  struggling,  even  though 
they  carry  both  themselves  and  their  rescuers  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

And  it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  to  the  skirts  of  the 
communist  cling  every  variety  of  ignorance,  idiocy,  cor- 
ruption and  fanaticism  which,  like  barnacles  on  a  ship's 
bottom,  retard  his  intellectual  progress  and  threaten  even 
his  very  existence.  Every  exposed  political  demagogue; 
every  loafer  too  lazy  to  work;  every  would-be  thief  or 
burglar  too  cowardly  to  openly  enter  those  professions; 
every  fanatical  fool,  without  brains  but  with  a  ready-wag- 
ging tongue  and  an  ism  to  promulgate — each  and  all  of 
these  attach  themselves  to  communism  because  they 
fancy  it  cuts  loose  from  law  and  order  and  offers  a  field 
lot  dory  or  spoils.  And  communism  at  best  is  danger- 
ous in  that  it  sends  inexperienced  sailors  over  unexplored 
seas,  without  provisions,  chart  or  compass. 

l'erhaps  it  may  be  as  well  right  here  to  define  commun- 
ism. It  simply  means  a  class  who  desire  to  hold  prop- 
erty in  common,  especially  land,  and  does  not  include 
the  robber,  who  believes  that  if  you  by  your  labor  have 
earned  two  coats,  you  shall  give  him,  who  has  earned 
none,  one.  This  latter  is  the  idea  usually  conveyed  to 
the  uninstructed  mind  by  the  word,  but  it  is  erroneous. 
Communism  means  that  all  shall  earn  in  common  before 
partaking  in  common. 

He  who  would  place  railroads,  telegraphs  and  other 
great  monopolies  under  government  control  reasons 
equally  faultily.  He  would  only  create  the  greatest, 
greediest  monopoly  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Were  our 
rulers  chosen  by  the  people  and  amenable  to  the  people 
tor  their  actions,  such  a  course  might  be  practicable ;  but 
with  our  present  political  system  it  is  utterly  impossible. 
Our  boasted  freedom,  which  our  forefathers  thought  they 
secured  when  they  declared  that  the  majority  shall  rule, 
turns  out  upon  fair  trial  to  be  the  cruelest  deception. 
The  majority  rule  is  really  mob  rule  under  its  most  favor- 
able aspects,  and  under  existing  conditions  much  worse. 

Let  us  examine  its  workings.  Say  we  have  here  in  Cal- 
ifornia 100,000  voters.  With  two  parties  in  the  field  a 
majority  may  secure  the  Legislature;  but  district  gerry- 
mandering often  enables  a  minority  to  return  its  candi- 
dates; and  where  three  or  more  parties  are  opposed,  a 
minority  must  almost  of  necessity  control  the  state.  But 
admitting  a  majority  has  triumphed:  then  a  majority  of 
\hat  majority  can,  and  does,  enact  any  laws  it  sees  fitting. 
Thus  we  see  our  boasted  majority  rule,  at  best,  dwindle 
into  a  majority  of  a  majority,  and  oftentimes  into  a  mere 
majority  of  a  minority.  Or,  arithmetically  stated,  we  are 
governed  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  by  one- 
half  of  one-half,  or  one-quarter  of  the  people ;  and  often- 
times one-tenth,  or  even  one  one-hundredth  really  rule 
the  rest. 

This  explains  the  universal  political  dishonesty.  Each 
party  fights  not  for  their  proportion  but  for  all,  and  this 
all  when  gained  is  then  portioned  out  among  a  few  whose 
capacities — too  often  the  reverse  of  statesmanlike — have 
enabled  them  to  rule,  for  the  time  being,  on  the  topmost 
wave  of  deceit  or  violence.  Thus  we  see  what  a  power- 
ful machine  for  extortion,  misrule  and  fraud  the  majority 
plan  becomes  in  the  hands  of  monopolists  and  money 
kings.  To  carry  a  point  they  have  only  to  get  the  peo- 
ple as  nearly  divided  as  possible,  introducing  a  third  or 
fourth  party  if  necessary,  and  then  the  intimidation  of  a 
few  of  the  weak  and  vacillating  and  the  purchase  of  a  few 
of  the  corrupt  carry  their  iniquitous  measures  by  a  "tri- 
umphant majority."  For  by  the  majority  plan  it  is  plain 
to  the  bluntest  that  the  balance  of  power,  and  therefore 
the  real  ruling  power,  falls  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the 
weak,  hesitating  and  corrupt,  and  it  is  by  these  classes 
that  we  arc  governed,  and  must  expect  to  be  governed  so 
long  as  the  present  electoral  system  obtains.  It  is  then 
plain  that  placing  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  governments 
as  at  present  conducted  would  only  increase  the  spoils  to 
be  fought  over  and  the  fat  places  with  which  to  reward 
dishonest  adherents. 

But  this  whole  cumbrous,  fraud-begetting  system  where- 
by those  who  can  be  bought,  the  weak,  the  vacillating 
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and  the  ignorant,  together  with  the  worst  classes  generally, 
control  our  elections,  could  be  swept  away  as  a  moming 
mist  before  the  rising  sun  by  the  preferential  system  of 
voting  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hare  of  London,  and 
indorsed  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  thousands  of  other  deep 
and  honest  thinkers.  It  is  a  simple,  practical  plan,  by 
means  of  which,  if  in  California  or  elsewhere  the  Demo- 
crats number  say  fifty  per  cent,  the  Republicans  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  the  Workingmen  ten  per  cent,  and  the 
Greenback  or  any  other  party  five  per  cent,  each  party  or 
class  would  secure  the  exact  percentage  of  legislators  it 
was  entitled  to  and  no  more,  and  there  would  not  be,  as 
now,  any  party  entirely  unrepresented.  To  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  this  plan,  which  is  in  actual  operation 
in  a  portion  of  Denmark,  we  would  invite  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Hare's  original  work,  or  the  pamphlets  ol  Mr.  Cridge 
or  Mr.  Stetson,  both  of  this  city. 

And  the  grimy,  brawny  laborer  who  strikes  for  ten  cents 
a  day  increase  in  his  daily  wages,  or  one  hour  less 
in  his  daily  toil,  has  he  solved  the  great  problem  ?  Far 
from  it.  Reasoning  from  false  premises,  and  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  true  laws  which  govern  the  relation  of 
labor  to  capital,  his  every  deduction  is  necessarily  errone- 
ous. Greater  wages  or  fewer  hours  mean  less  intrinsic- 
value  in  his  labor;  and  as  his  labor  decreases  in  product- 
ive value  so  will  it  rapidly  decrease  in  purchasing  power. 
He  may  force  capital  to  increase  his  wages  from  one  dol- 
lar to  two  or  more,  but  he  has  no  power  to  compel  his 
two  dollars  to  buy  twice  as  much  as  the  one  dollar  for- 
merly did.  In  other  words,  the  holders  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  who  must  be  capitalists,  will  demand  higher 
amounts  for  their  goods;  just  as  prices  ran  up  to  ridicu- 
lous figures  during  the  last  days  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, when  Davis  and  his  government  compelled  people 
to  accept  as  money  paper  of  no  real  value.  No ;  existing 
social  laws  must  be  radically  changed  before  the  striker 
can  receive  more  than  a  transient  and  delusive  benefit 
from  the  granting  of  his  demands.  The  higher  law  of 
competition  on  one  hand,  and  monopolistic,  wasteful  ab- 
sorption on  the  other,  will  soon  force  him  down  into  as 
bad  if  not  a  worse  condition  than  before. 

Those  who  fondly  dream  that  low  taxation  or  free  trade 
would  benefit  existing  conditions  have  seen  their  answer 
in  the  exposition  of  the  impossibility  of  an  honest  govern- 
ment under  a  majority-rule.  And  if  we  had  perfectly 
honest  rulers  and  law-makers,  these  remedies  would  still 
be  only  feebly  palliative — as  effectual  perhaps  as  the 
efforts  of  one  who  when  his  house  is  all  ablaze  attempts 
to  extinguish  the  flames  with  a  toilet  spray,  but  not  in 
any  greater  degree.  It  is  right  and  just  that  we  should  be 
governed  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  it  is  equally  right 
and  just  that  the  producer  should  be  entitled  to  exchange 
the  products  of  his  labor  for  that  of  the  laborers  of  other 
countries  free. of  duty,  since  the  interdependence  of  the 
whole  world  upon  mutual  production  for  subsistence  is 
far-reaching  and  almost  complete;  but,  as  society  is  at 
present  arranged,  any  t  reat  and  common  benefit  won 
finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  and  these 
always  non-producers.  This  is  why  all  palliative  schemes 
are  worse  than  useless,  for  they  eventually  but  add  new 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  wealthy  and  sink  to  still  deeper 
depths  of  poverty  those  who  already  are  barely  enabled 
to  exist. 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  for  haggard  Poverty,  who  sits 
desolate  and  dangerous,  surrounded  by  Theft,  Robbery, 
Drunkenness,  Starvation,  Prostitution,  Murder,  Infanti- 
cide and  Suicide,  who  are  her  children,  begotten  by  her 
seducer  Despair?  Must  monstrous,  overweening  and 
useless  wealth  on  one  hand,  and  abject  destitution  and 
suffering  on  the  other,  forever  blot  the  records  of  hu- 
manity? Can  we  never  hope  to  discover  and  destroy  the 
secret  cause  which  permits  and  encourages  such  un- 
natural contrasts? 

Those  social  reformers,  led  by  Harry  George,  who 
claim  that  private  ownership  in  land  is  the  great  first 
cause  of  poverty  in  the  world  offer  proof  of  their  position, 
which  to  every  candid  mind  must  approach  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  to  a  demonstration. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  nature  of  wealth.  At  the 
very  first  step  in  its  analysis  we  find  it  divided  into  two 
great  divisions— natural  wealth  and  the  production  of 
man.  To  the  first  division  belong  land,  air  and  water, 
together  with  their  capacities  and  inhabitants;  to  the 
other,  man's  labor.  To  natural  wealth,  or  that  portion 
created  by  a  beneficent  God,  all  men  have  an  equal  and 
inherent  right,  else  all  justice  falls  to  the  ground  and 
argument  ceases.  To  that  portion  which  is  solely  the 
result  of  his  own  labor  each  man  is  entitled  in  its  entirety 
with  equal  justice. 

These  two  principles  are  axiomatic,  and  it  seems  ab- 
surd to  doubt  or  adduce  proof  of  them ;  yet  in  their 
daily  and  hourly  violation  lie  the  hidden  sources  of  all 
great  wealth  and  of  all  profound  poverty.  What  right 
have  men  to  land,  other  than  the  fact  of  their  being 
placed  on  a  planet  where  it  is  necessary  totheirexistence? 
One  answers,  I  inherited  it;  another,  I  purchased  it. 
Of  whom  did  you  inherit  it,  or  of  whom  did  you  pur- 
chase it?  Of  God?  He  created  it,  and  unless  your  ab- 
stract goes  directly  to  him,  your  title  is  null  and  void. 
Inheritors  can  only  hope  at  best  to  trace  their  titles  back 
to  some  man  or  body  of  men  who  violently  or  otherw  ise 
took  possession  of  the  land  without  a  shadow  of  a  title. 


No;  a  man  may  build  palaces,  may  even  unite  ocean  to 
ocean  or  continent  to  continent  by  his  toil ;  but  the  labor 
of  his  whole  life,  and  of  all  the  lives  that  have  ever  ex- 
isted on  the  earth,  is  not  sufficient  to  create  the  speck 
which  glitters  in  the  sunbeam.  And  to  that  which  he 
cannot  create,  which  was  here  thousands  of  ages  before 
his  existence,  and  w  hich  w  ill  remain  thousands  of  ages 
after  he — poor,  transient  worm— has  de|>arted,  what 
right  has  he?  For  him  to  make  himself  the  vicar  of  God, 
and  to  buy,  sell  or  devise  this  great,  glorious  creation — 
can  absurdity,  nay,  can  sacrilegious  profanity  go  farther? 

The  capacity  of  land  is  boundless;  it  is  the  great  source 
of  all  wealth ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  man's  exist- 
ence. He  who  can  say  to  another,  this  is  my  land,  pay 
me  for  the  privilege  or  you  shall  not  live  upon  or  use  it, 
is  the  real  author  of  a  large  portion  of  the  misery  of  the 
world.  He  has  evaded  the  divine  decree;  he  is  not  liv- 
ing by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  has  become  arl  idle 
vampire,  sucking  the  blood  of  toiling  humanity.  He 
lives  upon  that  he  has  never  earned— an  envied,  toadied, 
social  robber.  And  as  poverty  breeds  ignorance,  vice 
and  crime,  so  is  he  the  author  and  begetter  of  all  great 
monopolies  other  than  land.  They  spring  into  being  in 
emulation  of  him,  longing  for  his  luxurious  case  and  his 
power  over  human  life.  They  at  last  drop  into  his  class 
by  becoming  land-owners,  or  their  wealth  soon  crumbles 
to  pieces.  It  is  an  unchangeable  law  that  while  God's 
creations,  though  capable  of  many  changes  of  form,  are 
eternal,  man's  productions  arc,  like  himself,  finite  and 
perishable.  Unless  new  labor  is  constantly  added,  the 
strongest  castle  falls  into  decay,  while  the  land  around  it 
only  becomes  richer  by  neglect. 

With  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  held  by  many  as  a 
speculative  investment,  waiting  patiently  like  spiders  in 
their  dens  until  the  necessities  of  mankind  shall  force 
them  into  their  meshes;  or  by  others  in  gorgeous,  wasteful 
disuse,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  are  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Malthus,  that  nature  has  made  the  horrible  mistake 
of  producing  more  than  she  can  sustain;  or,  with  Hol- 
land, that  God  has  forgotten  the  world  !  But  neither  so- 
lution is  right.  The  very  fact  that  all  do  survive  proves 
that  nature,  the  producer,  is  not  at  fault,  but  that  man, 
the  controller  and  distributer,  is  dishonest  and  unjust. 
One  man  owns  land  enough  to  support  one  hundred  or 
ten  thousand,  and  greedily  appropriates  as  his  own  all 
which  bountiful  nature  supplies  w  ithout  tax  or  rent-charge. 
But  he  charges  rent — every  cent  that  can  be  wrung  from 
the  laborer  without  actually  depriving  him  of  life  itself. 
Who  is  at  fault  that  his  renters  suffer,  generous  nature  or 
rent-racking  man?  Another  takes  the  products  of  the 
soil  in  order  to  facilitate  their  exchange,  and  by  means  of 
monopolistic  extortion  retains  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  as 
his  share  for  his  services.  Whose  is  the  fault  here,  when 
they  who  ought  to  receive  the  nine-tenths  suffer  or  starve 
from  the  deprivation?  Still  another  empl  >ys  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  men,  each  one  of  whom  earns  him 
ten  dollars  a  day,  but  to  whom  he  only  pays  two  dollars 
each,  retaining  ^he  eight  dollars  as  a  profit  on  each  man's 
labor,  which  his  position  as  capitalist  enables  him  to  ex- 
tort. Whose  is  the  fault  now,  when  the  one  revels  in  a 
princely  income  and  the  thousand  suffer  for  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life? 

But  what  is  the  use  to  multiply  examples?  All  over 
the  world  we  see  men  enjoying  without  earning,  and  earning 
without  hope  of  enjoyment.  To  right  this  monstrous,  uni- 
versal wrong  is  a  herculean  task.  Are  we  equal  to  it? 
Can  we'harden  our  hearts  to  deliberately  tear  down  and 
make  it  impossible  to  rebuild  the  colossal  fortunes  we  so 
much  covet ;  to  destroy  forever  the  rank  and  prestige  we 
so  much  admire;  to  place  beyond  human  power  the  ac- 
quisition of  fame  in  wars  or  other  struggles  for  supremacy, 
which  so  delight  the  animal  parts  of  our  natures?  All 
this  and  much  more  we  must  accomplish,  or  we  fail. 
The  necessary  corollary  of  great  wealth  is  abject  poverty; 
of  princely  rank,  a  horde  of  serfs;  of  warlike  fame,  the 
famine  and  pestilence.  The  existence  of  one  of  these 
means  the  existence  of  all;  the  death  of  one  that  all  must 
die. 

May  heaven  speed  the  day  when  greed,  wrong  and 
injustice  shall  have  perished  from  the  fair  face  of  earth, 
and  may  it  grant  that  those  who  are  now,  like  Moses, 
holding  up  weary  hands  during  the  unequal  conflict 
shall  live  to  see  the  battle  won.  Then  shall  want  forever 
disappear,  and  hunger  and  nakedness  and  vice  and  crime 
be  remembered  only  as  we  remember  the  ignorant  priva- 
tions of  our  barbaric  ancestors.  Then  shall  life  become 
a  pean  of  fulfilled  promises,  and  death  at  its  close  as 
welcome  as  sleep  to  tired  eyes. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  we  are  indebted  to  Pom|K'ii  for 
the  great  industry  of  canning  fruit.  When  the  excava- 
tions were  just  begun,  a  party  of  Cincinnatians  found,  in 
what  had  been  the  pantry  of  a  house,  jars  of  ligs.  One- 
was  opened,  and  they  were  found  to  be  fresh  and  good. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  figs  had  been  put  into  the 
jars  in  a  heated  state,  an  aperture  left  for  the  steam  to 
escape,  and  then  sealed  with  wax.  The  hint  was  taken, 
and  the  next  year  the  canning  of  fruit  was  introduced  in 
the  United  States,  the  process  being  identical  with  that 
in  vogue  in  Pompeii  twenty  centuries  ago. 


A  French  juryman  was  fined  two  thousand  francs  for 
having  written  to  a  newspaper  to  say  that  he  did  not  agree 
to  a  verdict  returned  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


The  new  color  is  gypsy  red,  a  peculiarly  vivid  yet  soft 
shade.    It  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  pretty  brunettes. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  has  made  herself  ill  again  by 
riding  too  much  during  the  latter  part  of  her  stay  at  Wies- 
baden. 

Nlary  Anderson's  face  and  form  continue  in  great  favor 
with  Hritish  artists.  One  of  them,  a  sculptor,  has  just 
modeled  a  head  of  the  actress,  which  will  aj>|)car  in  mar- 
ble at  the  Royal  Academy  in  18S5. 

The  German  Emperor's  trip  to  Wiesbaden  is  indefinitely 
postponed,  as  the  Kin  press  seems  to  be  gradually  sinking 
and  his  own  health  is  very  unsatisfactory.  People  say  that 
neither  of  them  w  ill  ever  leave  Berlin  again. 

In  1872  a  Mrs.  Blake  made  her  will,  leav  ing  two  thous- 
and pounds  each  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  M.  P., 
and  The  O'Conor  Don.  In  1876  she  died  intestate,  not 
having  signed  her  will.  The  legatees  have,  however,  just 
received  a  notice  that  they  are  to  be  paid  the  legacies. 

Writing  of  the  fashions  at  the  Sandown  races,  a  corre- 
spondent says:  One  lady's  dress  was  strewn  over  with  a 
design  of  horseshoes — not  quite  life  size,  but  about  don- 
key size.  Hardly  any  hats  were  to  be  seen.  It  is  now 
chic  or  chien,  whichever  word  you  like  the  better,  to  wear 
a  bonnet,  except  when  traveling  in  the  country. 

High  life  in  New  York:  Mrs.  Jones  gave  a  dinner 
party,  and  among  the  edible  luxuries  on  her  table  were 
some  choice  peaches.  A  few  days  afterward  Mrs.  Smith 
gave  a  dinner  party.  She  had  peaches  too.  But  peaches 
in  the  meantime  had  become  cheaper,  and  she  was  miser- 
able because  she  knew  her  lady  guests  knew  it  and  were 
talking  about  it. 

Baboo  English  is  characterized  by  dignity  rather  than 
by  idiomatic  accuracy.  During  the  recent  Calcutta  Ex- 
hibition, a  lady  from  the  "  Mofussil,"  who  had  purchased 
some  articles  on  exhibition,  asked  the  Baboo  in  charge, 
when  she  could  take  them  away.  She  was  startled  at 
being  informed  that  she  could  have  them  "  on  the  day  of 
judgment."  The  Baboo  meant,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
award  had  been  made. 

"  The  incomparable  flame  of  this  overflow  ing  heart  "  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  curiosities  of  oratory,  and  in  its 
way  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  that  famous  sugges- 
tion of  an  Irish  statesman,  "To  stem  the  advancing  tide 
of  democracy  with  the  reaping-hook  of  conservatism." 
To  M.  Jules  Ferry  belongs  the  honor  of  its  authorship. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  warmly  applauded  sentences  in 
his  jjatriotic  speech  at  the  unvailing  of  the  Gambetta 
memorial  at  Cahors. 

The  race  evidently  is  not  progressing,  judging  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  Scot's  Magazine  for  March, 
1755  :  There  was  lately  presented  to  the  Kmpress  of  Rus- 
sia a  laboring  man  who  has  had  two  wives,  the  first  of 
whom  brought  him  four  times  four  children  at  a  birth, 
seven  times  three,  and  ten  times  two.  The  second  wile 
has  lain-in  seven  times ;  the  first  time  she  brought  forth 
three  children,  and  the  other  six  times  two.  The  whole 
number  of  children  by  the  two  wives  amounts  to  seventy- 
two. 

Franz  Liszt  has  just  left  Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  for  Weimar.  His  secretary  writes  to  a  friend 
of  his  in  England  :  "  We  desire  to  offer  you  our  Hun- 
garian hospitality,  and  our  dear  Liszt  bids  you  heartily 
welcome,  and  begs  you  w  ill  consider  the  proposal,  as  he 
can  no  longer  cross  the  sea.  He  has  injured  his  eyes 
from  constantly  writing  music,  and  that  is  why  he  asks 
me  to  write  to  you  for  him.  You  will  hear  with  pleasure 
how  well  he  otherwise  bears  his  seventy-four  years." 

"A  singular  feature  of  the  prevailing  Anglomania  of  New 
York  City,"  observes  an  old  merchant,  "  is  meanness  in 
money  trifles.  A  five-cent  piece  is  a  sacred  thing  if  a  foot- 
man or  a  waiter  is  to  be  feed.  The  pur|>ose  is  to  encourage 
all  servants,  at  all  times,  in  the  belief  that  their  masters  are 
stingy.  The  masters  wish  them  to  believe  so.  Why? 
Because  English  masters  are  so,  and  they  want  to  resem- 
ble English  masters.  They  are  determined  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  your  ordinary  generous  Americans.  They 
are  a  class  by  themselves,  and  they  want  it  so  to  be  un- 
derstood." 

Major  Kitchener,  an  engineer  officer  in  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  now  on  a  mission  in  the  Soudan,  was  engaged 
last  November  in  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Arabah,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  Mount  1  lor  and  Mount  Sinai  are  one.  This 
blotting" out  of  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula,  with  its 
three  or  four  distinct  mountains,  each  severally  claiming 
to  be  the  real  Mount  of  God,  will  not  be  accepted  with- 
out a  protest,  though  its  associations  with  the  Israelites 
cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the  fourth  century,  when 
the  Coptic  monks  who  settled  there  gave  it  the  reputation 
it  has  since  enjoyed. 

Charles  Reade  was  rejected  for  special  election  by  the 
committee  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  He  was  put  down 
for  the  dub  about  [868,  being  proposed  by  Wilkie  Collins 
and  seconded  by  Dickens,  but  altera  few  years  he  was 
brought  forward  to  be  elected  under  the  rule  which 
authorizes  the  committee  to  select  men  of  special  emin- 
ence for  immediate  admission.  It  is  stipulated  that  the 
committee  shall  always  be  unanimous  in  these  cases,  and 
when  Reade  came  up  two  members  opposed  him— not  in 
any  way  deprecating  his  claims  to  the  distinc  tion,  but 
merely  refusing  to  sanction  his  election  on  account  of 
some  petty  personal  pique.  Years  passed,  and  when  he 
was  coining  up  for  ballot  in  the  ordinary  way  (seconded 
by  Palgravc  Simpson  after  Dickens's  death)  strenuous 
efforts  were  quietly  made  both  by  his  friends  and  by  his 
Opponents,  but  a  few  days  before  the  ballot  he  wrote 
withdrawing  his  name.  It  was  tolerably  certain  that  he 
would  have  pulled  through,  but  not  without  a  hard 
struggle. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OUR  BOSTON  LETTER. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  BOOKS  AND  BOOK-MAKERS. 


What  in  the  world  will  become  of  the  world  after  we 
are  dead?  is  a  question  often  asked  by  people  who  feel 
the  responsibility  of  holding  the  universe  up  by  the  tail 
almost  too  much  for  even  their  powers.  Somebody  asked 
a  question  of  the  sort  of  George  William  Curtis,  the  other 
day,  viz  :  "  Who  are  the  coming  American  authors  to  take 
the  place  of  the  giant  race  now  passing  away? "  And 
Mr.  Curtis  gloomily  answered,  "  There  are  none."  It  is  a 
natural  reply  for  an  old  man  to  make,  especially  a  man 
who  has  been  the  contemporary  and  co-worker  of  such 
men  as  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Whittier. 

It  it  natural,  but,  I  think,  not  just.  Our  belles-lettres 
authors  have  mainly  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
such  mild  satire  as  Mr.  Curtis  himself  was  among  the 
first  to  dabble  in.  They  have  broken  butterflies  on  the 
wheel,  and  dissected  insects  in  the  most  scientific  fashion, 
and  the  world  has  admired  with  the  same  languid  interest 
as  the  artists  themselves  pretended  to  have  felt  in  their 
work.  But  let  a  man  come  into  the  field  and  tell  or  sing 
of  men  and  women,  and  the  world  listens  with  a  real  in- 
terest. It  turns  from  the  rosewater  novelists  and  dainty 
sonneteers  to  the  robust  chronicler  of  robust  deeds  and 
character,  and  cries  "  Encore ! "  George  W.  Cable  came, 
as  the  prospectuses  say,  to  fill  a  long-felt  want.  He  is 
surely  the  equal  of  any  American  novelist,  and  not  far 
inferior  to  any  English  one.  I  have  written  of  him  be- 
fore in  this  correspondence,  and  need  not  dilate  further, 
except  to  say  that  the  last  installment  of  "  Doctor 
Sevier  "  in  the  Century  sustains  the  character  of  the  pre- 
ceding numbers. 

Another  Southern  writer  has  made  his  modest  entry 
into  the  domain  of  fiction — Charles  Egbert  Cradock, 
author  of  "In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,"  just  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  a  series  of  sketches  of 
life  among  the  rude  mountaineers  of  a  region  very  little 
known  hitherto  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  tempta- 
tion to  work  such  a  field  in  the  extravagant  vein  is  strong, 
but  Cradock  never  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature  in  his 
photograph-like  picturess  of  objects  animate  and  inani- 
mate. His  "mounting"  people  are  almost  painfully 
realistic  in  their  rudeness  of  manner  and  uncouthness  of 
speech,  but  they  are  attractive  in  the  simplicity  and  man- 
liness which  are  the  prescriptive  right  of  mountaineers 
everywhere. 

When  Bret  Harte  introduces  us  to  his  Argonautic 
heroes  we  are  charmed,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  with  the 
melodramatic  virtues  of  his  outlaw  creations.  John  Oak- 
hurst  and  Jack  Hamlin,  and  the  more  than  questionable 
heroines  of  their  acquaintance,  delight  us  as  we  read ;  but 
when  we  close  the  book  we  do  not  feel  as  though  we  have 
been  mingling  in  real  life,  or  in  a  life  that  was  real  even  in 
the  golden  days  of  '40  and  '50.  Cradock's  mountaineers 
are  more  human  and  less  picturesque,  but  they  grow  on 
us.  We  feel  that  the  rough,  uncouth  life  is  actual — of  the 
daylight  and  not  the  footlights.  It  may  be  that  something 
in  each  author's  attitude  toward  his  subjects  produces 
the  diverse  feelings  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Harte  impresses 
us  as  an  observer  always.  He  sees,  but  docs  not  depict, 
the  seamy  side  of  the  rude  world  he  has  lived  in.  He 
looks  down,  not  superciliously  but  curiously,  on  his 
heroes,  and  the  reader  is  forced  to  look  down  with  him. 

With  Cradock  the  case  is  reversed.  He  shows  us  his 
peasants  in  their  least  attractive  external  aspect,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  respects  their  homely  virtues  of  hospi- 
tality, independence  and  honesty.  They  are  democratic, 
in  the  grand  sense  of  knowing  and  dreaming  of  no  earthly 
superior,  and  being  equally  ignorant  of  a  social  inferior. 
Liberty  always  dwells  in  the  mountains,  whether  in  Swit- 
zerland or  Tennessee.  It  would  be  absurd  to  undervalue 
Mr.  Harte's  art.  With  him,  as  with  Dickens,  the  reader  is 
too  much  enthralled  at  the  moment  of  reading  to  think  of 
hypercriticism.  It  is  only  after  the  curtain  has  fallen  and 
the  footlights  are  extinguished  that  we  realize  how  much 
of  art  it  is.  Cradock  and  Cable  bring  us  into  the  presence 
of  nature.  It  is  all  the  more  refreshing  since  we  had  not 
been  looking  for  any  good  in  the  Southern  Nazareth,  so 
long  given  over  to  the  meretricious  school  of  the  devas- 
tating female  novelist,  the  South  worths,  Woods,  Dupuys, 
et  id  omne. 

What  has  the  cultured  North  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
equal  genius?  Very  little  just  at  present,  the  school  of 
fiction,  as  I  have  said,  being  swamped  in  the  milk-pail  of 
"  society  "  stories  and  analytical  experiments  such  as  those 
of  Howells  and  James.  Of  the  newer  novelists,  the  most 
promising  are  those  who  steer  the  widest  from  that  school. 
Marion  Craw  ford  has  shown  his  independence  of  it  in  his 
"  Mr.  Isaacs,"  "  Dr.  Claudius,"  and  the  "  Roman  Singer," 
just  concluded  in  the  Atlantic.  He  is  a  writer  of  great 
promise  and  indefatigable  industry.  Robert  Grant,  the 
author  of  "A  Frivolous  Girl,"  "An  Average  Man,"  etc., 
is  also  a  young  man,  and  has  the  stuff  in  him  for  manly 
work.  Another  Boston  writer  of  an  original  turn  and 
vigorous  intellect  is  Frederick  Stimson  ("J.  S.  of  Dale"), 
whose  novel  "  Guerndale  "  was  and  deserved  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. These  two,  in  connection  with  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 
and  John  T.  Wheelwright,  have  completed  a  unique  effort 
in  literature,  being  a  joint  novel  called  "  The  King's 
Men."   It  will  appear  serially  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe, 


commencing  on  the  first  of  June.  Double-barreled  novels 
have  not  been  uncommon  since  Collins  and  Dickens  set 
the  example,  followed,  with  varying  success,  by  Rice  and 
Besant,  Twain  and  Warner,  and  others,  and  imitated  in 
drama  by  several  notable  teams;  but  the  present  venture 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  essay  at  driving  a  four-in-hand  muse. 
I  think  it  will  prove  a  success.  Grant  and  Stimson  are  more 
than  clever.  O'Reilly  has  written  one  good  story,  and 
has  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  poet  as  well  as  a  firm  com- 
mand of  crisp  and  vigorous  English.  Wheelwright  is  less 
widely  known,  being  modest  or  lazy  or  something. 
Nevertheless  he  has  written  much  anonymously,  and  all 
jf  it  excellent,  especially  a  famous  work  called  "  Rollo's 
Journey  to  Cambridge,"  which  has  not  yet  been  adopted 
as  a  text-book  in  Harvard  University.  "The  King's 
Men,"  whatever  other  demerits  it  may  have,  will  not  be 
lacking  in  humor;  and  being  located  chronologically  at 
the  period  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  England,  must 
have  a  striking  historical  interest  to  all  who  can  remember 
in  that  direction. 

Another  excellent  book,  which  has  just  been  published 
is  a  volume  of  poems,  infelicitously  named  "  Songs  at  the 
Start,"  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Boston  author,  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney.  Nobody  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
would  set  these  poems  down  as  the  creations  of  a  young 
woman,  nor,  without  looking  at  the  title-page,  as  the  work 
of  a  woman  at  all.  Her  narrative  poems  are  her  best. 
They  are  full  of  fire  and  action,  suggesting  Browning  or 
Tennyson  rather  than  any  American  poet  of  the  period, 
excepting  Whittier. 

They  say  the  literary  scepter  is  passing  away  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  metro]X)lis.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  proof  of  the 
fact  is  not  yet  visible.  The  authors  may  follow  the  pub- 
lishers, many  of  whom  have  gone  thither,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence.  The  example 
of  Edinburg  and  London  is  brought  forward;  but  there 
is  no  such  national  cause  here  as  produced  the  tranfer  of 
power  there.  As  a  fact,  Boston's  greatest  literary  men 
have  not  commonly  resided  in  Boston.  Whittier  still 
dwells  in  the  little  village  of  Amesbury,  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  Merrimac,  thirty  miles  away.  Emerson 
could  never  be  drawn  from  his  quiet,  cultured  home  at 
Concord,  twenty  miles  from  here;  and  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  always  lived  at  Cambridge,  which  is  not  of,  though 
very  near  to,  Boston.  Holmes  came  from  Cambridge  to 
the  city,  and  is  the  only  actual  resident  of  all  the  giants 
of  his  time.  I  saw  him  yesterday  in  the  once  familiar 
haunt  of  the  gods,  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  now  of 
Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  once  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and 
lately  of  A.  Williams  &  Co.  In  spite  of  his  seventy-odd 
years  he  is  as  blithe  and  active  as  he  was  two  decades  ago, 
and  his  pen  shows  no  sign  of  fatigue.  He  has  a  charm- 
ing tribute  to  his  lately  deceased  friend,  Tom  Appleton, 
in  the  current  Atlantic  Alonlhly. 

Appleton  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  street.  A  bright, 
quizzical  old  fellow,  with  a  good-natured  expression  ever 
on  his  smoothly  shaven  countenance,  a  stick  tucked 
under  his  arm  and  generally  a  book  under  the  other  or  in 
his  hand.  He  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  company  of  Wills's  coffee-house.  The  papers  have 
freely  quoted  from  his  innumerable  witty  sayings,  but  I 
have  not  seen  since  his  death  one  which  was  of  the  best. 
It  was  elicited  in  conversation  about  Matlock's  sensational 
book,  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  "That  depends  upon 
the  liver,"  said  Appleton,  and  a  dyspeptic  generation 
chorused  "Amen!" 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  race  of  authors  is  going  to 
die  out,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  law 
makers  for  the  discouragement  of  letters.  The  prairie  dele- 
gates defeated  the  bill  for  international  copyright  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  want  cheap  reading,  and  the  piracy 
of  foreign  books  makes  the  native  and  foreign  article  both 
as  cheap  as  stolen  and  starvation-produced  articles  must 
be.  The  same  enlightened  statesmen,  however,  refused 
to  take  the  tax  off  works  of  art — having  a  hazy  idea  that 
oil  paintings  would  somehow  injure  the  petroleum  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  "  picters,"  anyhow,  can  be  made 
with  a  chromo  machine,  good  enough  for  anybody.  We 
need  not  go  to  Congress  for  evidence  of  this  cultured  ap- 
preciation of  literature  in  the  political  mind.  Only  the 
other  day  the  city  government  of  Boston  wrote  to  Mr. 
Curtis  officially,  asking  him  to  name  his  regular  price  for 
the  oration  on  Phillips.  They  did  not  ask  him  to  throw- 
off  the  usual  discount  to  the  trade,  but  just  to  mention  his 
schedule  price,  and  they  would  pay  him  the  cash.  Shortly 
before  that  they  had  written  to  Boyle  O'Reilly,  seeing  his 
admirable  poem  on  Wendell  Phillips,  that  they  would  like 
another  of  the  sort  for  the  forthcoming  memorial  meeting. 
If  a  man  had  written  a  good  poem  on  a  particular  subject, 
surely  he  could  write  another,  or  as  many  others  as  there 
was  a  cash  demand  for!  The  man  who  complimented 
Longfellow  on  being  so  evidently  "well  fixed,"  and 
wanted  to  know  if  he  was  going  to  bring  up  any  of  his 
boys  to  the  business,  ought  to  have  gone  to  Congress,  and 
very  likely  he  did.  The  trade  of  statesmanship  is  not 
hampered  with  any  such  whimsical  notions  as  make  lit- 
erature incomprehensible  to  the  wayfaring  man  of  busi- 
ness. 

In  this  gossip  of  book  makers  and  books,  I  should  not 
forget  another  work  which  has  just  reached  the  reviewer's 
hands.  It  is  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  Impressions  of  Amer- 
ica, by  Joseph  Hatton.   Mr.  Hatton  plays  Boswell  to 


the  dramatic  Johnson,  who  has  gone  home  with  seventy- 
five  thousand  impressions  of  Uncle  Sam's  signature  on 
the  almighty  dollar,  and  so  is  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
speak  pleasantly  of  us,  especially  as  he  is  coming  back. 
Mr.  Irving  says  nothing  but  sweet  things  of  us  all,  and 
Miss  Terry,  who  is  a  volatile  young  thing  of  several  sum- 
mers the  other  side  of  thirty,  talks  in  exclamation  marks 
throughout  the  volume.  Here  is  a  sample  from  the  book, 
taken  at  hap-hazard? 

"  And  this  is  New  York!"  she  exclaims.  "What  a  surprising 
place!  And  oh,  what  a  river!  So  different  to  the  Thames! 
And  to  think  that  I  am  in  New  York!  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble.   I  cannot  realize  it." 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  English  visitors,  and  there  are  but 
two,  I  infinitely  prefer  the  blunt  satirist  to  the  oily  pane- 
gyrist. The  former  is  at  least  sincere.  Dickens  scarified 
us  on  his  first  visit,  and  flayed  us  alive  in  his  Chuzzlewit 
book,  but  he  told  some  wholesome  truths,  and  the  telling 
did  us  good.  He  very  projjeriy  refused  to  stultify  himself 
after  his  second  visit  by  pouring  treacle  into  the  raw 
wounds  before  inflicted,  although  implored  to  do  so  by 
unwise  admirers  on  this  side.  The  admiration  for  our- 
selves and  country  expressed  by  Irving  and  Terry  may  be 
sincere,  but  it  is  marvelously  like  that  displayed  by  an 
adult  towards  the  smartness  of  a  child.  And  we  are 
pretty  childish,  too.  James  Jeffrey  Roche. 

Boston,  May  22,  18S4. 


MAC-O-CHEE. 

Although  Donn  Piatt  has  retired  from  journalism,  and  vege- 
tates contentedly  on  a  farm  near  a  place  in  Ohio  that  bears  the 
horrible  name  ol  Mac-o-check,  he  has  not  lost  interest  in  the  world 
which  he  has  left.  But  he  no  longer  tries  to  reform  it.  Indeed 
he  is  apparently  w  illing  that  it  should  go  to  the  devil  at  any  pace 
or  by  any  road  that  suits  its  inclination.—  J'lu  San  j-ranciscan. 
May  10,  iSSj. 

My  days  among  these  wilds  are  spent 

In  restful,  calm  repose; 
No  carking  cares  nor  discontent 

Disturb  life's  fitter  close. 
Beyond  these  wooded  hills  I  hear 

The  world's  unceasing  roar, 
As  breaks  upon  some  inland  ear 

The  tumult  of  a  shore. 

To  me  these  are  no  solitudes; 

For  all  by  memory  tinged, 
From  somber  shadows  of  the  woods 

To  meadows  willow -fringed, 
Are  peopled  with  the  forms  I  lost 

And  loved  so  long  ago, 
Ere  on  life's  ocean  tempest  tossed 

I  tasted  of  its  woe. 

The  shy  thrush  sings  for  me  a  strain 

No  other  ear  may  hear, 
That  brings  to  dreamy  life  again 

The  forms  my  heart  holds  dear; 
The  red-bird  warbles  overhead 

Its  mellow  woodland  note, 
Recalling  voices  of  the  dead 

Hid  in  its  tiny  throat. 

The  cat-bird  carols  to  the  day, 

The  bob-white  whistles  free, 
The  restless  jay  shrieks  far  away, 

Babbles  the  mac-o-chee ; 
There's  not  a  scene  nor  sound  but  brings 

Its  own  sweet  memory, 
There's  not  a  flower  nor  shrub  but  flings 

Its  magic  spell  o'er  me. 

Ah,  what  to  me  the  ceaseless  din, 

This  fevered  thing  called  life — 
What  fools  may  fail,  what  knaves  may  win, 

In  their  ignoble  strife? 
This  world  so  round  is  cold  and  bare, 

And  tempts  not  me  to  roam, 
For  heartless  greed  and  gaunt-eyed  care 

Will  drive  the  weary  home. 

The  trees  I  trim,  the  flowers  I  tend, 

Have  but  one  sunny  mood ; 
My  honest  dog,  my  trusty  friend, 

Has  no  ingratitude. 
And,  oh,  the  crowning  joy  of  life, 

Where'er  that  life  may  be, 
Is  the  true  heart  that  through  all  strife 

Still  loving  trusts  in  me! 

Donn  Piatt. 

Mac-O-CHEEK,  May  18,  1884. 


Reginald  Birch,  the  new  artjst  whose  work  in  the  Cen- 
tury and  St.  Nicholas  is  attracting  attention  by  its . 
delicacy,  strength  and  humor,  is  a  San  Franciscan.  He 
left  here  for  Munich  as  a  boy  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  study 
art,  and  has  only  recently  returned  to  this  country. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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A  VISION  OF  THE  NIGHT. 


I  dreamed  the  other  night  that  the  clock  had  been 
turned  back  a  month,  and  that  I  was  present  at  a  con- 
ference between  Mr.  Crocker  and  the  faithful  Pixley. 
The  place  was  a  handsome  office  in  the  noble  pile  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  which  stands  as 
an  imposing  monument  to  corporate  trust  in  public  for- 
bearance. I  was  much  moved  by  the  scene  which  my 
dream  disclosed.  The  faithful  Pixley  was  bending  over 
Mr.  Crocker's  hand,  which  he  held  in  both  his  own,  and 
was  weeping. 

"  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  thanks,"  murmured 
Mr.  Pixley,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  w  ithdrawing  his  hand  and 
thrusting  the  thumb  of  it  into  the  arm-hole  of  his  vest, 
"  I  had  a  devilish  hard  time  of  it  getting  Stow  to  promise 
that  he  would  let  you  go,  Pixley.  As  you  requested,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  a  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion without  you  and  your  oratorical  palmetto  and  pine 
would  be  incomplete.  But  Stow  is  a  man  devoid  of  the 
finer  feelings,  and  said  he  didn't  care  a — hem! — for  your 
pine  and  palmetto  business.  He  said  that  as  a  personal 
favor  to  me  he  would  let  you  go,  if  you  behaved  yourself 
in  the  meantime,  and  kept  quiet  while  the  preliminary 
organization  of  the  Oakland  Convention  was  in  progress. 
Stow  doesn't  like  you,  Pixley." 

"  I  know  he  doesn't,"  said  Mr.  Pixley,  "and  I  can't 
see  why.  I'm  sure  I've  never  done  him  any  harm.  I've 
always  stood  by  him  in  my  paper,  when  I  might  have 
said  lots  of  things  about  him.  He  knows  I  could  send 
him  to  San  Quentin  if  I  should  tell  what  I  know.  For 
instance,  there  was  that — " 

"Good  God,  man!  "  cried  Mr.  Crocker,  turning  white 
and  starting  up,  "you  wouldn't  be  mad  enough  to  think 
of  sending  us  all  to — " 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  exclaimed  the  faithful  Pixley. 
"Rather  than  jeopardize  your  liberty,  sir,  I  am  willing 
that  Stow  may  stay  out  of  jail  forever!" 

"Ah,  Pixley,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  sinking  back  in  relief, 
and  gazing  affectionately  upon  his  retainer,  "  would  that 
all  our  people  were  as  leal  and  true  as  you.  I  believe 
now,"  mused  Mr.  Crocker,  fondly,  "  if  I  were  in  a  moment 
of  passion  to  kick  you,  you  would  make  allowances  and 
overlook  the  hasty  action;  eh,  Pix?" 

The  faithful  Pixley  seized  his  benefactor's  hand  again, 
and  bestowed  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear. 

"  Now,"  continued  Mr.  Crocker,  letting  his  head  drop 
to  one  side  and  regarding  Mr.  Pixley  contemplatively, 
"  now  if  Stow  were  only  like  you,  how  pleasant  it  would 
be.  But  he  has  become  quite  unmanageable,  and  dares 
to  say  he  has  a  soul  of  his  own.  Why,  Pix,  when  I  asked 
him  why  he  disliked  you  so  much  he  said  it  was  because 
you  were  an  infernal  toady,  whose  obsequiousness  to  me 
and  every  other  man  of  money  revolted  him.  He  said  it 
wouldn't  be  so  disgusting  if  you  were  a  poor  man  and 
had  your  way  to  make,  but  that  you  seemed  to  make  a 
mat  of  yourself  for  the  pure  love  of  having  riches  and  in- 
fluence wipe  their  feet  on  you.  Blackguard  language 
that,  eh  Pix?" 

The  smile  which  Mr.  Crocker  bestowed  upon  the  faith- 
ful Pixley  caused  that  much-enduring  man  to  give  an  ex- 
clamation so  loud  in  its  grateful  joy  that  it  woke  me  up. 
Within  a  few  minutes  I  slept  again,  however,  and  had 
another  dream.  The  time  was  some  weeks  later,  but  the 
scene  was  the  same.  Mr.  Pixley  was  talking  loudly, 
and  Mr.  Crocker  listened  with  an  obvious  air  of  per- 
plexity. 

"  I  think  I  have  established  tharight  to  ask  this  favor," 
the  faithful  Pixley  cried.  "  I  have  served  you  with  un- 
questioning fidelity  for  years,  Mr.  Crocker.  Every- 
body knows  it.  I  am  abused  and  ridiculed  for  it,  but  it 
is  my  pride  that  neither  honor,  truth,  shame  nor  common- 
sense  has  been  able  to  shake  my  loyalty  to  you.  You 
know  this,  sir,  don't  you?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  what  you  say  is  true,  Pixley ;  but  after 
all  it's  paid  you  pretty  well,  eh ?" 

"Paid  me!"  exclaimed  the  faithful  Pixley,  throwing 
open  his  coat  and  smiting  his  chest.  "  Look  into  this 
bosom,  sir,  and  see  if  a  corroding  thought  of  coin  is 
mingled  with  the  waters  of  love  and  veneration,  which 
bubble  only  for  you,  sir!" 

Overcome  by  his  feelings,  the  faithful  Pixley  broke 
down. 

"Well,  well,  Pixley,  have  your  way,"  said  Mr.  Crock- 
er, benevolently,  "  have  your  way.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
give  you  a  little  rope,  for  Stow  has  used  you  shamefully, 
that's  a  fact.  And  give  it  to  him  good  when  you  are  at 
it.  There,  there— never  mind  the  thanks.  I  don't 
know,"  continued  Mr.  Crocker,  after  a  reflective  pause, 
"  but  it's  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened.  Do 
you  think  if  I  tip  the  wink  to  the  scribblers  that  they'll  all 
go  in  with  you  and  make  it  so  hot  for  Stow  that  the  party 
will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him?  He's  loaded,  you  know, 
and  is  liable  to  go  off  any  time  we  touch  him." 

"I'll  fix  that,"  said  Mr.  Pixley,  eagerly.  "An  attack 
from  me  will  be  a  double  shot.  It  will  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  you  want  to  unship  him,  and  at  the  same  time  if 
he  kicks  back  at  you  it  will  look  as  if  it's  done  because 
he's  soreheaded.  Oh,"  cried  Mr.  Pixley,  punching  an 
imaginary  head  in  chancery,  "  OR,  I'll  make  Bill  Stow 
wish  I  was  in  Chicago !" 


"  But,"  went  on  Mr.  Crocker,  after  another  thoughtful 
pause,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  exultant  antics  of  his 
fid  us  Achates,  "  but  we  must  leave  Stow  a  path  for  retreat, 
or  he  may  rip  things  in  his  anger  and  desperation." 

The  faithful  Pixley  plunged  himself  with  Mr.  Crocker 
into  thought,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  came  to  the 
surface  smiling. 

"  I  have  it,"  he  said,  with  cheerful  animation.  "  After 
I  make  the  attack,  which  I  have  your  permission  to  make, 
let  some  of  the  little  organs  sail  into  me.  I  don't  mind 
it,  bless  you,  for  I  have  a  silver-plated  hide,  thank  God. 
Let  the  News- Letter  rail  at  me,  and  say  Stow  has  been 
wanting  to  get  out  for  years — was  only  waiting  for  Stan- 
ford to  get  back,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Nobody  wi'.l 
believe  it,  but  Stow  can  buy  extra  copies  and  mail  them, 
with  the  article  marked,  to  his  friends." 

"  Pix,"  said  Mr.  Crocker,  gazing  upon  his  ingenious 
satellite  in  admiration,  "  hang  me  if  you  ain't  a  smart  fel- 
low. You  shall  have  a  free  pass  to  Chicago  and  back, 
anyway." 

The  tumult  of  ecstasy  into  which  the  faithful  Pixley 
broke  at  this  coupled  compliment  and  reward  drove  me 
back  to  the  waking  world  again,  and  in  my  impious  wrath 
I  snarled  a  half-drowsy  curse  at  both  Pixley  and  his  ben- 
efactor, as  I  turned  over  in  bed  for  a  catch-as-catch-can 
bout  with  Murphy,  the  Irish  god  of  sleep. 


SHALL  WE  CELEBRATE? 

BY  LOCK  MELON E. 

The  propriety  of  celebrating  the  four-hundreth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  is  being  discussed. 
And  if  this  anniversary  is  ever  going  to  be  celebrated,  it 
is  time  it  was  being  looked  after,  as  we  have  allowed  nearly 
four  hundred  anniversaries  to  slip  by  without  growing  up- 
roarious about  any  of  them. 

But  the  question  arises,  should  Americans  celebrate? 
What  have  we  gained  by  Columbus's  discovery  of 
America?  Had  he  not  discovered  it,  we  Americans 
would  all  be  in  Europe,  and  some  of  us  would  be  dukes. 
I  always  wanted  to  be  a  duke;  and  had  America  re- 
mained lost,  I  might  have  been  an  Irish  duke — the  Duke 
of  Ballywhack,  for  instance,  or  Marquis  of  Tipperary, 
or  a  Shamrock  Earl.  Even  some  one  who  is  now  a  plain 
American,  and  maybe  manufacturing  axle-grease  for  a 
living,  might  be  a  king.  Being  a  king  is  a  softer  thing  than 
axle-grease.  Or  we  might  be  dynamiters,  busy  blowing 
up  the  Czar  or  the  House  of  Parliament;  and  this  is  a 
pleasant  excitement — beats  hunting  jack  rabbits. 

We  would  have  been  born  Germans  and  Frenchmen, 
and  so  on.  I  know  some  Americans,  though,  who  I  be- 
lieve would  have  been  born  Chinamen.  Also,  we  would 
be  speaking  the  polite  languages  of  Europe.  Some 
Americans  who  can't  now  even  speak  good  English 
would  be  conversant  with  German  and  French. 

The  nations  of  Europe  might  celebrate,  for  the  discov- 
ery has  cnablecPthem  to  get  rid  of  some  mighty  ornery 
folks.  But  shall  wc:  honor  Columbus  for  arranging 
things  so  that  we  had  to  subdue  a  wilderness,  kill  the 
snakes,  fight  Indians,  and  eat  corn  bread? 

In  discovering  this  country,  too,  he  opened  up  a  large 
deposit  of  malaria.  Who  feels  grateful  for  having  to 
w  ork  and  develop  this  de[)Osit,  and  do  it  by  his  own  labor — 
being  poor  and  unable  to  hire  assistance?  Columbus  is 
the  direct  cause  and  progenitor  of  the  catarrh  of  this  dry 
climate.  They  don't  have  it  in  Europe,  and  are  not  the 
sneezers  that  the  Americans  are.  Who  wants  to  make 
bonfires  and  get  drunk  over  his  catarrh? 

Would  the  ghosts  of  those  who  have  perished  of  thirst 
on  the  deserts  of  America,  or  have  been  drowned  in  the 
Mississippi,  or  have  been  struck  by  American  lightning — 
and  American  lightning  is  very  relaxing  to  the  sys- 
tem—hover gratefully  around  us  on  the  anniversary,  as 
we  gave  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Christopher? 

Who  that  has  stood  before  the  American  cowboy's 
pistol,  or  has  kept  company  with  Columbia's  tick,  or  that 
has  been  kicked  by  the  mule  of  this  proud,  free  land,  or 
whose  society  has  been  courted  by  the  mosquito  of  the 
new  world,  or  that  has  lived  in  Arkansas  or  New  Jersey, 
would  speak  to  Columbus  if  he  were  to  meet  him? 

The  skunk  is  an  American  institution  ;  he  is  a  case  of 
liberty  run  to  riot;  so  is  the  grizzly  bear— and  they  arc  of 
America  only.  Who,  when  hugging  a  grizzly  bear  to 
death  or  in  a  fist  .and  skull  fight  with  a  skunk,  has  ever 
murmured,  as  he  waded  into  the  enemy,  "Thanks, 
thanks,  Columbus,  old  boy;  may  your  shadow  never 
grow  less!"  The  skunk  is  the  more  terrible  of  the  two; 
he  is  not  as  large  as  the  grizzly,  but  he  is  fiercer  at  one 
end.  No  man  who  has  ever  had  a  hand-to-hand  con  11  ic  t 
w  ith  a  skunk  thinks  any  more  of  Columbus  than  he  does 
of  the  polecat.  He  is  not  frantic  to  honor  either  the  cel- 
ebrated navigator  or  the  distinguished  stinker.  He 
knows  the  Genoese  is  dead,  and  wishes  all  the  skunks 
were. 

Vanderbilt  and  lay  Gould  might  celebrate  the  day; 
they  have  clone  middling  well  in  America.  Ben  Butler, 
too,  he  couldn't  have  got  an  office  only  in  this  country. 
And  Ihe  climate  has  been  favorable  to  Susan  B.  Anthony ; 
it  has  been  permitted  her  to  live  here  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
even  a  rotten  old  age.  Sergeant  Bates  should  also  be 
grateful.  He  would  have  been  killed  in  the  old  country. 
But  all  things  considered,  I  decline  to  turn  myself  loose 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1892,  and  yell. 


Colonel  Savage,  having  ventured  to  make  his  peace 
with  God  without  asking  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Pixley, 
has  been  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  Argonaut  pillory. 

I  hear  that  the  Nevada  Republicans  are  thinking  of 
asking  the  second  place  on  the  presidential  ticket  for  a 
favorite  son — Lieutenant  Governor  I.aughton.  They 
urge  as  claims  his  profound  knowledge  of  finance,  famil- 
iarity with  parliamentary  law  and  great  personal  beauty. 

Hcrr  Most,  the  noted  Socialist,  w  ill  he  in  San  Francisco 
w  ithin  a  few  weeks— probably  by  June  15th.  He  comes, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  lecture  and  to  give  the  editors  of 
the  esteemed  dailies  an  opportunity  to  prove  in  column- 
long  articles  of  enthusiastic  denunciation  that  they 
haven't  the  faintest  notion  of  what  socialism  means. 

Dan.  O'Connell,  the  well-known  journalist  and  poet, 
for  several  years  past  editor  of  the  Daily  Exchange,  sails 
on  Monday  next  for  Honolulu,  where  he  has  engaged  to 
edit  the  Commercial  Adrerthcr.  Honolulu  i>  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  acquisition  to  her  society,  for  Mr. 
O'Connell,  besides  being  a  writer  of  talent,  is  a  tremen- 
dously good  fellow. 

"The  charge  for  carrying  freight  over  some  portions  of 
the  Central  Pacific,"  said  a  contemporary  recently,  "  is 
the  freight."  Sometimes  it  is  more.  A  blacksmith  at 
Kingsburg,  Fresno  county,  recently  sent  to  this  city  for  a 
ton  of  blacksmith's  coal.  Two  bills  came  to  his  forge 
with  it— one  for  the  coal,  $14,  and  the  other  for  transport- 
ing the  coal,  $16.35.  '  hat  blacksmith  is  now  a  w  ild  com- 
munist without  respect  for  the  sac  redness  of  property,  and 
clamors  for  "cinch  "  legislation. 

The  Wasp  makes  us  aw  are  of  the  fact  that  a  conscience- 
less female  calling  herself  "  Edith  "  deceived  us  recently 
into  accepting  and  printing  as  hers  a  poem  really  written 
by  Mary  L.  Ritter,  and  published  in  the  Galaxy  years 
ago.  If  we  were  aware  of  Edith's  identity,  we  should  de- 
rive pleasure  from  advertising  her  by  name  as  a  grac  eless 
cheat  w  ho  took  advantage  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  we 
have  not  yet  familiarized  ourselves  with  all  the  poetry  that 
has  been  printed  in  the  English  language. 

I  hear  it  said  that  Dave  McClure,  the  railroad  Senator, 
is  so  exceedingly  enthusiastic-  in  the  service  of  his  owners 
that  he  has  been  going  around  town  saying  quite  seriously 
that  if  Blaine  fails  to  get  the  presidential  nomination  at 
the  first  go-off,  Leland  Stanford  w  ill  be  trotted  out  as  the 
dark  horse.  As  the  California  delegation  to  Chicago  is 
but  a  band  of  Central  Pacific  laborers,  of  which  Mc  Clure 
is  the  section  boss,  nobody  need  be  surprised  if  Stanford's 
name  should  be  brought  before  the  convention. 

I  hear  that  Paul  Neumann  is  doing  well  and  having  a 
fine  time  at  Honolulu.  The  King  has  taken  a  great  fancy 
to  him— and  no  wonder,  for  Paul  is  a  mighty  good  fellow. 
His  Majesty  and  Paul  play  billiards  and  crack  bottles 
together  w  ith  a  frequency  w  hic  h  sours  the  lives  of  the  less 
favored  courtiers.  Mr.  Neumann,  by  virtue  of  his  offi- 
cial position,  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Long  practice  as  Sire  at  the 
Bohemian  Club  enables  him  to  strike  the  native  members 
dumb  w  ith  his  profound  and  original  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary law.   

Majors  the  murderer  having  for  some  days  before  his 
execution  stayed  himself  with  ham  and  eggs  and  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  the  Chtonick  is  moved  by  indigna- 
tion to  demand  whether  "the  revolting  mixture  of  sham 
piety  and  real  ham  and  eggs  which  marked  the  closing 
hours  of  the  murderer's  life  will  not  suggest  the  expediency 
of  excluding  the  clergy  hereafter  from  the  prison  cells  of 
the  condemned."  If  Sir.  De  Young  and  his  editors  had 
been  present  at  the  crucifixion,  their  religious  sensibilities 
would  probably  have  been  shocked  by  Christ's  conversa- 
tion with  the  dying  thief. 

Captain  Matt  Canavan,  the  General  of  the  Democratic 
forces  in  Nevada,  is  credited  by  the  newspapers  with  the 
intention  of  running  for  Congress  this  fall.  "  It  isn't 
true,"  the  Captain  said  to  me,  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on 
Monday  evening  last.  "  I  couldn't  afford  the  luxury  of 
being  a  Congressman.  In  the  first  place  I  couldn't  live 
in  Washington  for  less  than  $15,000  a  year,  and  where 
the  deuce  could  I  get  all  that  money  if  I  left  my  business 
at  home  to  run  itself?  You'll  oblige  me  by  saying  in  77ie 
San  I'ranciscan,  for  the  information  of  the  people  of  Ne- 
vada, that  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  the  congressional 
nomination."   

Yesterday  I  saw  a  man  on  Market  street  who  hates  me. 
He  would  like  to  thrash  me,  and  is  able  to  do  it.  More- 
over the  probable  c  ost  of  this  luxury  can  be  no  object  to 
him,  for  he  has  plenty  of  money  and  is  not  stingy.  He 
hates  me  because  I  have  w  ritten  truthful  things  about  him 
that  were  not  to  his  credit.  But  when  his  eyes  met  mine 
did  he  glare  at  me?  Not  at  all.  He  smiled,  and  shook 
my  hand  and  insisted  on  my  drinking  with  him,  and  pat- 
ted me  on  the  back  as  if  he  loved  me,  while  we  stood  at 
the  bar.  He  wants  to  go  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  and  c  an't  afford  to  hate  his  enemies  until 
after  the  Stockton  Convention  has  been  held.  A  politi- 
cian's is  a  hard  trade.  I  had  rathc^bc  a  preacher,  and 
abase  myself  before  the  rich  pcw-holdcrsjconlinually. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  Ml-RRIF.ST  SONG. 


O  merry  sings  the  nurse  by  night, 

Brooding  over  the  fire; 
And  merry  sing  the  sailor-boys 

When  noisy  winds  blow  higher; 
And  red  and  merry  in  the  blaze 

Sing  the  men  round  the  foundry  fire. 

O  merry  sing  the  reapers,  sunk 
Chin-deep  in  the  yellow  corn; 

And  merry  sing  the  shepherds 

When  the  shivering  sheep  are  shorn  ; 

And  merry  sing  the  millers 
Watching  the  flowing  corn. 

Ay.  merry  sings  the  woodman's  gang 
Where  nods  the  stately  tree; 

And  merry  sings  the  pilot 
By  night  on  the  summer  sea; 

Ami  merry  sing  the  fishermen 
When  winter  gales  blow  free. 

And  merry  sing  the  soldiers 

In  vaulted  barrack-room; 
And  merry  sing  the  weavers 

Over  the  clattering  loom; 
And  merry  sing  the  light-house  men 

Amid  the  mirk  and  gloom. 

But  merriest  far  is  my  Lucy's  song 
To  the  infant  at  her  breast, 

Watching,  w  ith  those  Madonna  eyes. 
Our  dear  one  hushed  to  rest, 

What  time  the  red  light  fades  along 
The  bright  line  of  the  west. 


HUNTING  THE  LANDLADY. 


In  Four  Parts. 


BY  DOCTOR  DAVID. 

PART  IV. 
Sunday's  hunt:  the  hunter  rayed. 

In  my  youthful  and  greener  days  (those  which  are  more 
generally  called  "innocent  days")  I  was  religiously  taught 
never  to  go  hunting  or  fishing  or  swimming  on  Sunday. 
True,  I  was  allowed  to  go  walking  (to  the  graveyard),  or 
even  riding.  But  my  respected  parents  were  close  rea- 
soners,  and  drew  the  line  at  these  latter  sports— which 
were  not  sports  after  all,  but  only  "exercise."  Now  I 
am  no  longer  youthful,  though  I  may  be  and  think  I  am 
green;  which  is  why  I  continued  my  hunt  on  Sunday. 

However,  as  a  kind  of  a  compromise  between  my  early 
religious  training  and  my  later  wickedness,  and  to  show 
that  I  had  not  an  entire  disregard  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  I  could  do  something  religious,  I  put  on  my  good 
clothes.  This  may  have  been  a  good  thing  from  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  but  from  a  monetary  position  it  was 
a  mistake  ;  it  raised  the  price  of  rooms  fully  fifty  per  cent. 

My  advice  to  a  man  hunting  the  landlady  is  not  to  wear 
good  clothes.  Never  mind  what  she  may  think  about 
your  just  being  turned  out  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  or  the 
Home  for  Inebriates.  Any  laceration  your  feelings  may 
suffer  on  that  score  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  reduced  price  of  rent.  * 

The  hunt  was  opened  by  a  run  through  the  lowlands 
lying  between  Geary,  Market  and  I.arkin  streets.  Land- 
ladies are  particularly  plentiful  in  this  region  ;  in  fact  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  go  in  flocks— although  the  landlady 
is  not  a  gregarious  bird,  except  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  they  come  together  to  discuss  the  character  of 
roomers.  In  this  region  these  poor  birds  fly  hi^h,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  much  hunted,  it 
being  in  close  proximity  to  the  city. 

The  first  one  that  I  raised  was  on  Geary  street.  I 
apologized  profusely  for  having  called  on  Sunday;  but  to 
my  astonishment  her  moral  sensibilities  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  particle  disturbed  by  this  fact.  In  fact  she  said  they 
just  expected  it,  as  they  knew  business  men  could  not  call 
on  any  other  day. 

How  almighty  smart  these  birds  become!  This  was  a 
young  one,  with  strongly  marked  Israelitish  features;  but 
her  actions  indicated  that  she  had  been  much  hunted. 
I  saw  her  eying  me  all  over,  from  my  gold-headed  cant- 
to  my  newly  blacked  boots.  I  blushed  at  this  inspection, 
knowing  not  what  it  meant.  I  know  now,  and  hence  I 
cease  to  blush;  she  was  just  simply  "sizing  my  pile." 

She  showed  me  a  suite  of  rooms.  It  consisted  of  one 
long  room  cut  in  two,  the  smaller  end  being  used  for  a 
sleeping  apartment  (which  when  I  was  a  boy  was  called  a 
bed-room).  The  rooms  suited  me  fairly  well,  they  being 
moderately  convenient  to  town  and  in  a  plain  but  decent 
two-story  house.  The  furniture  also  bore  evidence  of  this 
century's  manufacture. 

"How  much  does  madam  ask  for  these  rooms?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Fifty  dollars,"  she  said. 

"  No;  madam  mistakes  me;  I  do  not  want  to  rent  the 
whole  house,"  I  replied. 
"  I  understand,  sir — " 

"No,  no — pardon  me,  madam;  all  I  want  is  just  these 
two  rooms;  all  the  rest  of  the  house  you  can  keep  for 
yourself,"  I  replied,  interrupting  her. 

"  Certainly,  sir;  I  mean  fifty  dollars  for  these,"  she  be- 
gan to  say. 

"  I  do  not  even  want  the  use  of  the  kitchen  or  coal- 
house,"  I  said,  moving  toward  the  stairway. 
"  But  you  do  not  understand  me,  sir." 
"Yes,  yes;  I  gave  up  housekeeping  some  years  ago, 


and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  need  another  house  for  some 
time,"  I  said,  going  down  stairs. 

"  Would  you  take  them  at  forty?  "  she  called  out  to  me. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  I  do  not  need  so  large  a  house." 

"  Take  them  at  thirty-five." 

"  No,  indeed;  I  do  not  do  my  own  cooking." 

"Thirty." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness,  madam,"  I 
said,  as  I  rushed  from  the  door,  she  close  at  my  heels. 

Good  clothes  had  done  their  work.  So  help  me,  the 
foregoing  and  the  following  arc  the  verbatim  ct  literatim 
(see  back  part  of  dictionary)  truth. 

The  next  landlady  was  the  most  accomplished  and 
charming  liar  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  and  met  mon- 
strous liars,  but  their  most  notorious  lies  were  always 
told  concerning  things  which  were  a  long  way  off;  things 
w  hich  they  never  expected  the  hearer  to  see.  Never  be- 
fore did  I  find  one  with  cheek  enough  to  undertake  the 
overthrow  of  all  one's  sense,  observation,  experience  and 
reason  about  a  thing  right  before  one's  eyes.  Such  a  task 
was  undertaken  by  the  individual  now  in  question,  and  she 
didn't  look  so  much  like  a  liar,  either.  After  all,  I  half 
believe  she  was  making  sport  of  me — that  there  was  a 
job  in  it  somehow. 

The  first  thing  she  said  was  that  she  had  a  pleasant, 
sunny  front  room  that  she  knew  would  just  suit  me.  I  was 
used  to  this  remark,  and  had  ceased  to  think  much  about 
it.  But  when  she  marched  to  the  back  part  of  the  house 
and  opened  the  door  to  a  little  dingy  eight-by-ten  room 
with  only  one  window,  I  was  somewhat  surprised.  Im- 
mediately she  began  extolling  the  merits  of  the  hole. 

"  It  is  the  most  pleasant  room  in  the  house,"  she  said. 
"  I  and  my  husband  occupied  it  for  the  first  three  years 
after  our  marriage,  and  now  we  give  it  up  only  because 
we  desired  to  rent  the  best  room."  Then  she  continued, 
"  How  large  and  airy  it  is!  " 

"About  how  large,  madam?"  I  inquired. 

"Twenty  by  twenty -four;  we  have  just  had  it  meas- 
ured," she  replied. 

"The  holy  Moses!  have  you  any  relatives  in  Texas?" 
I  asked,  thinking  of  the  name  of  Ochiltree. 

"No,  indeed,"  she  said;  "I  came  from  the  state  of 
Maine,  where  my  relatives  all  live." 

My  look  of  astonishment  she  answered  with  a  sweet, 
bland  and  childlike  smile. 

"We  have  just  had  the  room  newly  furnished,"  she 
continued,  throwing  down  the  cover  from  the  bed  and 
exhibiting  an  old  feather  tick.  "  New  hair  mattresses 
and  everything,"  she  said. 

I  looked  about  like  one  bewildered  and  utterly  help- 
less. There  was  not  a  particle  of  furniture  in  the  room 
save  the  three-quarter  bedstead  made  of  pine  and  stained 
red,  an  old-fashioned  washstand  of  the  same  material, 
with  one  of  the  doors  caved  in,  and  a  small  cane-bottom 
chair  which  had  been  sat  in  once  too  often. 

I  said  nothing;  how  could  I  ?  My  breath  was  taken 
away.  But  the  room  and  the  furniture  were  simply  the 
steps  by  which  she  was  to  reach  her  grand-climax  fabri- 
cation, which  came  when  she  said  : 

"  This  is  the  sunniest  room  in  San  Francisco ;  sun  every 
minute  of  the  day,  from  morning  till  night." 

"  Cloudy  days  included?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  sweetly. 

I  just  said  to  myself,  "  David,  you're  a  gammon ; 
you're  more — you're  a  fool  to  allow  yourself  to  betaken  in 
on  your  own  territory." 

Then  I  walked  to  the  window  and  surveyed  the  chances 
for  sun  to  get  into  that  room.  On  one  side  of  the  win- 
dow, and  extending  back  about  fifty  feet,  was  the  wall  of 
the  three-story  house  adjoining.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
window  was  a  similar  wall  belonging  to  the  house  in  which 
I  was  being  entertained— the  three-foot  "alley-way  thus 
made  being  the  only  chance  for  a  ray  of  light  to  find  its 
way  into  that  room.  There  was  about  as  much  chance 
for  the  sun  to  shine  all  day  through  that  window  as  for  it 
to  shine  all  day  through  a  stationary  telescope.  Was  I  to 
let  this  monstrous  lie  pass  unrebuked?  Never  !  I  turned 
upon  her  somewhat  fiercely,  but  was  met  by  that  same 
bland  smile;  seeing  which  I  changed  my  tactics. 

"Fraid  of  earthquakes,  madam?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  answered,  calmly.  "  No  earth- 
quake that  has  ever  shaken  San  Francisco  has  been  felt 
in  this  house;  here  we  are  perfectly  safe."  Then,  after  a 
little  pause,  she  came  up  close  to  me,  and  with  a  tone 
having  just  a  shade  of  injured  feelings  in  it,  she  said: 
"Why  did  you  ask  that,  sir?" 

In  despair  though  I  was,  I  resolved  to  make  one  last 
effort;  so  I  answered  her:  "  Because,  madam,  I  should 
think  a  house  that  is  built  on  a  pivot  and  axis  would  be 
peculiarly  subject  to  earthquake  shocks." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  she  asked,  not  the  least  perplexed. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  I  answered,  somewhat  uneasily,  "  in 
order  that  the  sun  may  shine  in  this  room  all  day,  as  you 
say  it  does,  and  as  I  doubt  not  it  does,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  house  revolve — following  the  sun  around,  with  this 
telescope  of  an  alley  directed  to  him ;  and  " 

"Certainly,"  she  broke  in  on  me;  "you  doubtless 
noted  the  pivot  and  axis  as  you  came  up.  That  is  an  in- 
vention of  my  husband's." 

Then  she  paused  for  me  to  go  on ;  but  I  was  so  knocked 
crazy  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  stammer  out  something 
about  the  floor  of  the  rooms  not  corresponding  with  the 
angle  of  the  house  as  it  revolved. 


"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  she  said,  "  the  floors  are  themselves 
on  pivots  and  axes ;  and  while  this  window  follows  the 
sun  in  its  course  through  the  heavens,  the  floors,  follow- 
ing the  law  of  gravitation,  remain  stationary." 

I  simply  stared  at  her,  wondering  what  was  next  com- 
ing. She  observed  my  embarrassment,  and,  as  if  to  com- 
plete my  demoralization,  she  said,  blander  than  ever: 

"  But  the  mistake  you  made,  my  young  friend,  was  in 
your  conclusion  that  because  the  house  was  on  a  pivot 
and  axis,  that  therefore  it  would  be  more  effected  by 
earthquakes.  The  contrary  is  the  fact,  I  assure  you;  for 
the  house,  like  the  swinging  gallery  of  a  ship,  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  wavy  motion  beneath." 

Then  I  rushed  up  to  her,  and  grasping  her  by  the  arm, 
exclaimed,  "  Great  heavens,  are  you  flesh  and  blood?" 

"  No,  sir,"  was  her  sweet  reply. 

Then  I  left.  I  just  flew  down  stairs.  But  when  I  had 
fairly  reached  the  door  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  look  back.  There  she  stood  above  stairs,  her  simple 
face  radiant  with  that  childlike  smile,  as  she  said: 

"  David,  when  will  you  come  back  to  take  the  room?" 

"  Never,"  I  shouted. 

"Then  I  shall  wait  for  you,"  she  said. 

Do  you  know  that  I  half  believe  to  this  day  that  I  was 
made  the  victim  of  a  cruel  joke.  Since  that  memorable 
day  I  have  not  taken  a  drink,  for  fear  I  should  lose  my 
head  sufficiently  to  wander  back  to  that  house. 

All  that  forenoon  I  tramped  and  tramped,  till  I  was 
almost  dead.  I  think  the  hardest  work  in  this  world  is 
hunting  the  landlady.  1  would  sooner  saw  wood  or  break 
rocks — provided,  of  course,  that  I  might  do  it  in  a  gentle- 
manly way,  in  the  company  of  my  peers. 

It  was  just  noon  when  I  came  to  a  house  over  south  of 
Market  street,  which  the  landlady  had  modestly  stated  in 
her  letter  combined  all  the  inducements  the  lodger's 
heart  yearns  for.  Nice  private  American  family,  beauti- 
ful yard,  use  of  piano,  home  comforts,  and  so  forth. 
Her  number,  she  aristocratically  stated,  would  be  found 
on  the  gate,  and  her  name  on  the  door. 

I  suppose  that  in  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco  this 
was  an  aristocratic  place.  The  grounds  were  laid  out 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  the  house  was  really 
quite  pretentious.  But  for  the  minute  description  in  the 
letter  I  should  have  doubted  if  this  were  really  the  place, 
but  the  number  on  the  gate  and  particularly  the  name  on 
the  door  were  clinchers. 

A  good  looking  chambermaid,  whom  I  at  first  took  for 
the  mistress,  showed  me  into  the  parlor,  where  I  waited 
at  least  half  an  hour  for  the  arrival  of  her  majesty.  When 
at  last  she  came,  the  wonder  to  me  was  that  she  was  able 
to  get  there  at  all.  On  looking  at  so  much  of  her  as  I 
could  see  at  one  look,  I  was  instantly  forcibly  reminded 
of  my  boyhood  days  when  I  was  permitted  to  work  my 
way  into  a  side-show,  there  to  see  the  biggest  woman  in 
the  world.  In  the  genus  homo  this  landlady  held  the 
same  place  that  in  the  genus  tree  is  so  admirably  filled  by 
the  sequoia  giganiea.  (The  proof-reader  w  ill  kindly  look 
to  his  Latin,  and  not  depend  on  the  writer  or  the  editor.) 

The  monstressand  I  each  began  simultaneous  apologies 
— I  for  having  called  on  Sunday ;  she  for  so  long  detain- 
ing me.  When  we  had  assured  each  other  that  our  for- 
giveness was  complete,  she  went  right  straight  to  business. 
She  said  she  had  a  room  in  which  the  sun  set  every  even- 
ing. It  was  not  fixed  up  now,  but  I  could  tell  what  a 
room  was,  even  if  it  were  not  fixed  up.  "  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  room ;  the  sun  sets  in  it  every  evening,"  she  said. 
She  knew  they  would  make  it  agreeable  for  me,  and  that 
I  would  like  the  room — for  the  sun  sets  in  it  every  even- 
ing. Every  time  she  spoke  of  any  peculiaradvantage  the 
room  possessed  she  would  wind  up  with  this  same 
climax,  "  The  sun  sets  in  it  every  evening." 

Now,  I  was  just  a  little^  sore  on  the  subject  of  "  sunny 
rooms,"  owing  to  my  recent  exj)erience  with  the  bland 
young  lady,  so  I  do  not  think  I  was  entirely  responsible 
for  what  I  said.  She  had  used  this  expression  at  least  a 
score  of  times,  and  it  was  buzzing  in  my  ears  like  a  circu- 
lar saw,  when ,  as  she  was  preceding  me  up  the  stairs,  hold- 
ing her  dress  up  in  front  and  puffing  like  an  engine,  again  she 
broke  forth  :  "  No,"  she  said,  "the  room  is  not  fixed  up 
much  at  present,  but  it  is  a  wonderfully  pleasant  room; 
the  sun  sets  in  it  every  evening." 

"Good  God,  madam,  I  hope  you  speak  metaphoric- 
ally !"  I  exclaimed,  my  patience  literally  worn  out. 

Dropping  her  dress,  she  turned  on  me  as  if  she  had  been 
struck  unexpectedly  in  the  back.  Naturally  I  hugged 
the  outer  rail  of  the  stairs,  ready  to  jump  over  should  she 
conclude  to  fall  on  me.  Then,  with  a  half  indignant, 
half  I'm-afraid- 1  -shall-offend-you-and-not-rent-you-the- 
room  expression,  she  said : 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  used  to  being  addressed  in  that  man- 
ner." 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  used  to  having  the 
sun  set  in  my  roym.  Please  draw  it  a  little  mild.  Re- 
member these  stories  do  but  hurt  your  state  in  the  eyes  of 
Eastern  folk  like  myself,  who  being  unable  to  realize  their 
expectations  concerning  California,  attribute  that  fact  to 
the  real  lies  told  them  by  the  Californians." 

After  this  she  showed  me  the  room,  and  in  the  midst  of 
her  panegyric  on  it  she  started  in  to  say  "the  sun 

sets"  then  she  caught  herself,  and  the  remainder  of 

the  would-be  sentence  passed  off  in  the  form  of  a  hum. 
I  told  her  I  would  consider  her  proposition. 

Passing  out  through  the  hall,  she  threw  open  the  door  of 
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a  room  in  which  I  saw  a  mild  little  man  sitting  by  the 
window,  reading.  As  she  entered  he  dropped  his  paper, 
dropped  his  glasses,  dropped  his  countenance,  dropped 
all  over.  Then  she  said,  with  astonishing  tenderness  and 
evident  meaning : 
"  This  is  my  room." 

I  bowed  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  her  kind  con- 
fidence, although  I  never  expected  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  I  stood  very  much  in  awe  of  her  now,  and  wondered 
at  my  boldness  in  addressing  her  as  I  did  in  coming  up 
the  stairs. 

Arriving  at  the  outer  door  she  explained,  with  manly 
vigor,  the  layout  of  the  grounds.  Then  she  said,  as  I  was 
about  leaving : 

'"I  suppose  you  saw  that  gentleman  up  there  in  my 
room?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  I  saw  a  gentleman  up  there,"  I  said. 

"Well,  that's  my  husband.  I  married  him  after  the 
death  of  my  other  husband.  He's  a  real  nice  little 
fellow— a  graduate  of  Yale  and  the  '  Parlor  teck  nik  ' 
school  of  France.    I  think  you'll  like  him  very  much." 

I  ventured  to  say,  "  I  doubt  not  I  should  like  him  very 
much,  but  I  know  I  should  like  you  better;  "  and  sure 
enough,  the  arrow  brought  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the 
old  rhinoceros.  I  wouldn't  live  in  that  house  if  I  had  my 
room  rent  free.    I  don't  think  it  would  be  safe. 

By  dinner-time  I  was  just  able  to  drag  myself  into  my 
eating-house.  Oh,  how  tired  I  was!  Esteemed  reader, 
did  you  ever  hunt  as  I  have?  If  so,  you  can  enter  into  my 
feelings.  I  was  not  pleased  with  the  world,  and  I  fairly 
hated  landladies,  public  and  private,  and  despised  lodg- 
ing-houses. For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  entertained  a 
serious  idea  about  getting  married.  I  was  like  Hamlet, 
in  his  famous  soliloquy :  I  was  tempted  by  one  great 
stroke  to  end  all. 

It  was  my  intention  to  say  something  about  the  odors  of 
lodging-houses,  but  I  have  already  said  enough  to  en- 
danger my  life.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  stinks  of  lodging- 
houses,  like  their  music,  take  a  wide  range.  I  counted 
upward  of  sixty  distinct  stinks  in  my  rounds.  Each 
house  had  a  smell  peculiar  to  itself.  Now  it  was  garlic, 
now  cabbage,  now  onions,  now  one  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  odors  which  come  from  the  infinite  variety  of  dirts. 
Odor  is  an  infallible  indicator  of  nationality.  I  got  so  I 
could  tell  the  moment  the  door  opened  whether  the  land- 
lady was  English,  Irish,  Dutch,  French  or  American. 
Italians,  of  course,  the  most  noseless  man  in  the  world 
could  at  once  distinguish. 

At  last  I  concluded  that  I  might  as  well  go  back  to  my 
harmonica-loving,  Limburger-smelling,  beer-guzzling  Ger- 
man youths  and  the  dummie  woman.  These  may  be 
hard  thoughts,  but  they  are  the  ones  I  had,  and  I'm  hon- 
est in  narration. 

However,  when  I  got  home  that  Sunday  evening  and 
had  smoked  a  couple  of  pipes  and  rested  myself  an  hour 
or  more,  it  was  wonderful  how  different  I  felt.  How  rest, 
dinner  and  a  pipe  brighten  this  old  world  up!  I  was 
almost  eager  to  renew  the  chase ;  but  my  hunting-ground 
was  about  worked  over.  In  order  to  see  what  I  might 
have  left,  I  took  out  of  my  overcoat  pocket  the  bundle 
of  letters  I  had  preserved.  Running  my  eye  over  them, 
it  finally  fell  upon  one  that  had  peculiarly  impressed  itself 
upon  me.  The  writing  was  clear  and  bold,  yet  undoubt- 
edly feminine.  But  what  had  so  peculiarly  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  fact  that  the  address  was  in  red  ink,  and 
that  red  ink  was  literally  spread  from  one  end  of  the  en- 
velop to  the  other,  back  and  front.  I  had  intended  to 
call  at  that  place,  and  now  somewhat  chided  myself  for 
having  failed  to  do  so.  It  was  dark  when  I  made  this  ex- 
amination, but  why  not  call  now  as  well  as  in  the  day- 
time? Many  of  the  letters  had  specially  requested  me  to 
call  at  night.  Not  waiting  for  a  change  of  judgment,  I 
put  on  my  hat  and  coat  and  went  straight  to  that  house. 

The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  dark,  the  upper  front 
window  being  the  only  portion  of  the  mansion  which 
showed  evidences  of  life.  A  few  seconds  after  my  ring 
the  slightly  opened  door  disclosed  the  outlines  of  a 
woman.  I  could  not  tell  whether  she  was  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor;  but  this  I  could  tell,  that  she  had  a  voice 
of  wonderful  sweetness  and  richness.  Having  explained 
the  nature  of  my  mission,  she  invited  me  in,  and  throw- 
ing open  the  parlor  door  directed  me  to  walk  in  there. 
There  was  no  light  in  either  the  hall  or  parlor,  and  in 
making  my  entrance  into  the  latter  I  was  -wonderfully 
successful  in  stumbling  over  an  ottoman.  The  woman 
recognized  my  discomfort  with  a  merry  laugh.  I  laughed 
also;  one  cannot  well  swear  in  the  presence  of  a  lady  if 
one  has  been  raised  a  Christian.  Then  she  struck  a 
match  and  asked  me  in  a  deucedly  confidential  manner 
if  I  would  please  light  the  gas  for  her.  She  held  the 
match  out  to  me,  and  as  it  blazed  up  what  a  picture  it 
illuminated !  I  have  seen  eyes  and  eyes,  but  never  before 
did  I  see  such  a  pair  of  black  diamonds  as  blazed  out  at 
me  through  the  light  of  that  match.  I  went  fumbling 
about  her  hand  trying  to  take  the  match  from  her  lingers 
and  at  the  same  time  look  at  her  face,  until  with  a  pretty 
scream  she  said,  "See,  you  are  burning  my  fingers!" 
Down  dropped  the  match  on  the  floor;  over  the  spark 
went  her  foot,  and  then  we  stood  in  the  dark.  I  think  if 
I  had  turned  and  left  the  house  then  I  should  never  again 
see  anything  so  plainly  as  I  saw  those  eyes.  In  the  in- 
stant that  light  burned  I  resolved  to  take  her  room,  no 


difference  if  it  were  in  the  wood-shed.  I  apologized  as 
blunderingly  as  possible  for  my  awkwardness,  but  she 
took  all  the  blame  on  herself  instantly.  After  which 
dark  proceeding  I  concluded  it  would  not  be  impro|ier 
for  me  to  light  the  gas  myself. 

What  I  had  seen  by  the  miniature  light  of  the  match 
lasted  in  the  full  glare  of  the  gas,  brightening  with  the  in- 
crease of  light.  Her  eyes  were  only  equaled  in  their 
blackness  by  her  hair,  which  rose  from  her  forehead  in  a 
high  wave  which  continued  back  to  a  single  coil  low  in 
the  rear  of  her  pretty  head.  I  know  not  what  fault  could 
be  found  with  her  face,  though  expression  predominated 
over  beauty.  Every  thought  and  feeling  that  ran  through 
her  seemed  to  cause  a  ripple  on  her  face.  True,  her 
complexion  was  dark  too  dark  for  anyone  but  so  pro- 
nounced a  blonde  as  I  am;  but  it  was  not  that  sallow, 
coffee-colored  skin  which  one  may  see  so  frequently  in 
the  first  boxes  of  the  theaters  in  San  Francisco.  No;  it 
was  as  fresh  as  the  bloom  of  youth  and  twenty  years  of 
health  could  make  it. 

She  was  above  stairs  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  foot 
of  them,  and  had  got  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  1 
had  seen  the  light  before  I  arrived  at  the  top  step.  She 
laughed  merrily  at  my  slowness,  but  waited  at  the  door 
for  me  to  pass  in  first.  Everything  she  did  was  compli- 
mentary—even her  laugh  at  my  awkwardness  I  took  as  a 
compliment. 

"This  is  my  mother,"  said  she  to  me,  referring  to  a 
bundle  of  fat  on  the  lounge. 

"  Good  Lord,  here  is  the  landlady,"  I  said  to  myself,  as 
I  surveyed  the  bunch  of  mother.  Somehow  I  had 
vaguely  fixed  on  that  young  woman  as  the  individual 
who  kept  the  house.  Alas!  how  much  mistaken  was  1! 
The  old  woman  grunted  to  me,  while  I  sat  down  and  insti- 
tuted an  internal  inquiry  whether  it  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  like  produces  like.  While  I  was  engaged  in  this  dis- 
agreeable business  the  young  black-eyed  beauty  threw 
herself  down  jauntily  in  a  chair  opposite  me,  threw  one 
leg  up  over  the  other  in  such  a  careless  manner  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  prettiest  foot  imaginable;  then  she  raised  her 
eyes  up  to  me  in  all  their  full  glory,  while  from  every 
lineament  of  her  face  her  feelings  spoke. 

"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  your  room,  madam?"  I 
inquired. 

"Twenty-five  dollars,"  grunted  the  old  lady. 

"  I  will  take  it,"  I  said. 

I  had  found  my  landlady — the  end  not  yet. 


LITERARY  MENTION. 


"  Property  and  Progress"  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  W. 
H.  Mallock  in  reply  to  Henry  George,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Putnam. 

A  relative  of  the  late  Charles  Readc,  in  New  York 
City,  states  the  novelist  left  a  fortune  of  $500,000,  at  his 
death,  instead  of  $100,000,  as  previously  reported. 

Dr.  Schliemann  knows  no  rest.  He  has  recently  left 
his  home  in»Athens  for  Tiryus,  to  superintend  explora- 
tions there,  the  result  of  which  will  form  the  basis  of  an- 
other volume. 

Certain  French  writers  have  hit  upon  a  very  clever 
scheme.  They  have  found  that  books  and  pamphlets 
severely  criticising  some  country  other  than  their  own 
have  a  large  sale  in  the  country7 attacked,  though  nobody 
in  France  reads  them. 

A, memorial  of  the  life  of  the  late  George  Fuller  has 
been  determined  on,  and  Mr.  Howells  has  engaged  to 
write  it.  It  will  be  copiously  illustrated  from  the  artist's 
own  works,  and  will  bv-limitcd  to  300  copies.  The  profits 
that  may  accrue  are  to  go  to  Mrs.  Fuller. 

George  Alfred  Townsend,  like  the  great  majority  of 
newspaper  man,  has  a  lively  ambition  to  make  for  him- 
self a  distinctively  literary  fame.  His  novel  "The  En- 
tailed Hat"  is  no  sooner  published  than  we  have  the 

!  announcement  that  he  has  prepared  a  play,  the  subject 

I  of  w  hich  is  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Watts,  the  English  litterateur,  has  been  occupied 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  translation  of  "  I  Jon  Uuixote." 
He  recently  went  to  Madrid  in  search  of  material.  While 
there  he  was  given  an  entertainment  which  was  contrived 
to  recall  the  time  of  Cervantes.  The  table  service  and 
all  the  appointments  of  the  rooms  were  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  in  one  apartment  two  hundred  editions  of 
"  Don  Quixote  "  were  displayed. 

The  literary  world  of  Madrid  has  had  a  good  chuckle 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  manager  ol  El 
Progreso  was  arrested  for  publishing  an  article  on  tyranny, 
which  was  considered  by  the  Ministry  as  an  incitement  to 
civil  war.  The  culprit,  laughing  in  his  sleeve,  refused  to 
divulge  the  name  of  the  w  riter,  and  was  sent  to  prison, 
where  he  would  probably  be  now  had  not  the  government 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  article  in  question  was  an 
extract  Irom  Macaulay! 

The  late  Henry  J.  liyron  began  his  play-acting  career 
in  the  provinces,  under  the  name  ol  bums.  His  first 
burlesque  was  read  to  William  Swanborough  of  the  Strand, 
London,  who  had  been  a  fellow-actor  of  his.  "That  will 
suit  us,"  said  William  ;  "  what  do  you  want  for  it?"  After 
a  pause  Byron  modestly  ventured  :  "  If  I  said  ten  pounds, 
would  that  be  asking  too  much?"  The  bargain  was 
clinched  there  and  then,  and  from  the  connection  estab- 
lished resulted  many  thousands  of  pounds  of  profit  to 
Byron  himself  and  to  the  little  house  in  the  Strand. 

Elihu  Vcdder  is  sending  from  his  studio  in  Rome  a 
series  of  fifty  or  more  drawings  illustrative  of  the  Persian 


poem,  "The  Rubaiyat,"  of  Omar  Khayvam,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald 
These  pictures  are  mostly  in  black  and  white  crayons  on 
a  tinted  ground,  though  in  some  of  them  as  many  as  four 
crayons  have  been  used.  They  consist  mainly  of  human 
figures,  with  background,  foreground,  and  middle-distance 
accompaniments  of  landscapes,  serpents,  and  conven- 
tionalized lloral  and  laminal  designs.  To  those  who 
know  Mr.  Welder's  masterly  qualities  of  conception  and 
his  learned  skill  of  draughtsmanship  these  telling  tran- 
scripts are  no  surprise.  There  is  not  a  living  artist  who 
has  equaled  him  in  dashing  and  sane  originality  of  con- 
structive imagination. 

Henry  Wickoff— or  Chevalier  Wickoff— who  died  at 
Brighton,  England,  on  the  second  of  May,  in  his  seventy* 
sixth  year,  was  the  best  known  private  citizen  of  this 
country  at  the  courts  of  Euro|n\  Few  men  had  seen 
more  of  life  of  all  kinds  in  Americ  a  and  in  Furope.  He 
had  known  Paris  thoroughly  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  regime  of  the  Second 
Empire.  A  few  years  ago  he  printed,  for  private  circu- 
lation, a  singularly  interesting  volume  of  Reminiscences, 
recording  a  few  of  the  impressions  and  experiences  he 
had  gathered  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  career. 
He  had  also  dabbled  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
w  rote  a  book  giving  evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge and  thought,  entitled  "The  Four  Civilizations." 
He  was  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  man.  His  death 
has  prompted  the  publishers  of  his  "  Reminiscences  of 
an  Idler"  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  that  work.  In 
the  four  years  since  its  first  appearance  it  will  be  found  to 
have  acquired  a  fresh  interest  in  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Lytton,  whose  wife  was 
one  of  the  numerous  women  in  confidential  relations  with 
the  obliging  Chevalier.  Many  of  her  letters  to  him  are 
given  in  the  concluding  chapters. 

S.  E.  Dawson,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  Ten- 
nyson's "  Princess,"  publishes  a  letter  from  the  poet- 
laureate,  written  no  longer  ago  than  November  21,  1882, 
in  which  he  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of  plagiar- 
ism. His  statement  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  all 
authors.  The  poet  says:  "Your  explanatory  notes  are 
very  muc  h  to  the  purpose,  and  I  do  not  object  to  your 
finding  parallelisms.  They  must  always  occur.  A  man 
(a  Chinese  scholar)  some  time  ago  wrote  to  me  saying 
that  in  an  unknown,  untranslated  Chinese  poem  there 
were  two  whole  lines  of  mine,  almost  word  for  word. 
Why  not?  Are  not  human  eyes  all  over  the  world  look- 
ing at  the  same  objects,  and  must  there  not  consequently 
be  coincidences  of  thoughts  and  impressions  and  expres- 
sions? It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  say  or  write 
anything  in  this  late  time  of  the  world  to  which,  in  the 
rest  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  a  parallel  could  not 
somewhere  be  found.  But  w  hen  you  say  that  this  pas- 
sage or  that  was  suggested  by  Wordsworth  or  Shelley,  or 
another,  I  demur;  and  more,  I  wholly  disagree." 
After  describing  his  method  of  taking  notes  di- 
rectly from  nature,  he  returns  to  the  matter  of  parallelism 
and  proceeds :  "  I  am  sure  that  I  myself,  and  many  others, 
find  a  peculiar  charm  in  those  passages  of  such  great 
niasters  as  Virgil  or  Milton  where  they  adopt  the  creation 
of  a  by-gone  poet  and  re-clothe  it,  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fancy.  Hut  there  is,  I  fear,  a  prosaic  set 
growing  up  among  us,  editors  of  booklets,  book-worms, 
index-hunters,  or  men  of  great  memories  and  no  imagin- 
ation, who  impute  themselves  to  the  jxiet,  and  so  believe 
that  he,  too,  has  no  imagination,  but  is  forever  poking  his 
nose  between  the  pages  of  some  old  volume  in  order  to 
see  what  he  can  appropriate.  They  w  ill  not  allow  one 
to  say  'Ring  the  bells,' without  finding  that  we  have 
taken  it  from  Sir  P.  Sidney — or  even  to  use  such  a  simple 
expression  as  the  ocean  '  roars,'  without  finding  out  the 
precise  verse  in  Homer  or  Horace  from  which  we  have 
plagiarized  it.  (Fact !)" 


The  International  Regatta  at  Nice  took  place  last 
month,  and  seems  to  have  disgusted  our  English  cousins. 
The  World  says  of  it :  Altogether,  it  was  about  the  tamest 
affair  in  the  annals  of  these  entertainments.  Only  two 
English  yachts  competed  others  no  doubt  being  deterred 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  treatment  received  by  Gertrude 
and  Janira  last  year;  and  these  two  intimated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  they  would  not  start  unless  the  committee 
guaranteed  that  the  sailing  rules  as  printed  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  On  this  being  done,  both  agreed  to 
start.  In  a  light  w  ind  Florinda  soon  took  the  lead  of  the 
Gitana,  Gladys  (English),  and  Dauntless  (American) 
yachts,  besides  a  lot  of  small  French  craft ;  and,  after 
sailing  two  rounds,  the  race  was  stop[>cd,  and  Florinda 
awarded  the  first  prize,  Gitana  taking  the  second.  The 
Gitana  is  a  new  American  schooner,  with  high  freeboard, 
all  read  ballast,  and  a  long  counter  after  English  ideas. 
On  the  second  day  the  same  yacht  started  in  a  still  lighter 
w  ind,  which  after  a  lime,  fell  off  to  a  stark  calm.  Florinda 
held  a  commanding  lead  until  it  fell  calm,  when  she  was 
passed  by  Kigoletta  and  Yille  de  Marseille,  who  took  the 
prize  s,  no  English  or  Americ  an  yac  hts  having  a  chance 
with  sue  h  skimming  dishes  in  such  paltry  weather.  The 
third  day  was  set  apart  for  steam-yacht  and  launch  races, 
row  ing  matches,  etc.  Santa  Maria,  Triboulet,  and  Fran- 
ziska  entered  ;  but  the  latter,  dissatisfied  with  the  time 
allowanc  e,  refused  to  start.  Santa  Maria  came  in  first; 
but  Triboulet  was  awarded  the  prize  on  time,  subject  to 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Santa  Maria.  Gertrude  and 
Janira  were  present,  and  though  implored  by  the  com- 
mittee, refused  to  start  with  then  appeal  pending.  After 
the  regatta  Florinda  and  Gertrude  sailed  for  England. 
On  the  whole,  the  management  this  year  has  been  more 
Satisfactory  than  hithe  rto,  as  the  direc  tion  of  affairs  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  I.e  Gros,  the  President  of  the 
Ccrcle  Nautique;  and  to  insure  success  in  the  future,  and 
give  confidence  to  English  ow  ncrs,  it  seems  a  pity  the 
management  of  the  regatta  is  not  placed  in  the  hands  of 
this  popular  and  thoroughly  sporting  club. 

Cincinnati  forbids  Sunday  dancing,  but  a  big  glass  of 
bjcr  is  five  cents  on  that  dayjust  as  usual. 
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BOSS  BUCKLEY. 


Mr.  Buckley,  the  blind  young  man  who,  in  spite  of  that 
grievous  infirmity  and  the  plottings  of  all  rivals,  has 
made  himself  the  Democratic  dictator  of  this  city  is  a 
person  for  whom  we  have  a  good  deal  of  admiration. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  his  ability.  What  he  has  achieved 
proves  him  to  be  no  ordinary  man.  He  has  made  his 
way  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  would  have  downed  all 
but  one  man  in  a  million.  He  has  had  to  do  his  work 
under  a  fire  of  newspaper  abuse  that  would  have  angered 
into  retort  or  discouraged  from  action  a  man  of  less  ca- 
pacity and  steadiness  of  purpose ;  but  Mr.  Buckley  has 
been  deaf,  as  well  as  blind,  so  far  as  the  press  is  con- 
cerned. We  admire  him  for  this,  because  the  press 
which  has  attacked  him  is  his  equal  in  corruption,  even 
if  all  that  it  charges  him  with  be  true,  and  in  brains  it  is 
away  behind  Buckley.  It  is  a  stupid,  insincere,  canting, 
blackmailing  and  cowardly  press  that  we  have  here  in 
San  Francisco.  Chris.  Buckley,  or  any  other  saloon- 
keeper or  wire-pulling  politician,  has  a  right  to  look  down 
upon  it.  None  better  than  Buckley  knows  how  pure 
and  honest  the  press  is;  how  real  its  indignation  at  cor- 
ruption in  politics;  how  genuine  its  shame  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  should  have  its  headquarters  in  a  gin-mill ; 
how  sternly  it  would  refuse  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
jobs  which  it  denounces;  how  far  above  trickery  and 
bribery  it  is.  Buckley  knows  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
daily  newspaper  in  this  city  whose  proprietor  is  not  guilty 
of  things  in  the  way  of  business  beside  which  keeping  a 
bar  is  a  moral  and  Christian  occupation.  Knowing  all 
this,  Buckley  despises  the  press,  and  what  is  more,  has 
the  courage  to  show  his  contempt  for  it  by  a  silent  de- 
fiance. 

That  Chris.  Buckley's  political  methods  are  not  always 
such  as  can  be  squared  with  the  Ten  Commandments  is 
doubtless  true.  Probably  if  he  were  asked  about  them 
he  would  say  that  he  regarded  success  as  a  duty,  and  did 
not  prbpose  to  lay  down  any  weapon  because  it  was 
dirty — being  of  the  opinion  that  if  he  did  so  his  rivals 
would  not  hesitate  to  pick  it  up  and  beat  his  political  brains 
out  with  it,  if  they  could.  Buckley,  we  fancy,  is  like 
that  eminent  Nevadan,  Buck  Fanshaw,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  peace,  if  he  had  to  whip  the  whole 
town  to  do  it.  Buckley  does  not  scruple  to  meet  job 
with  job,  to  send  shoulder-hitter  out  to  the  clubs  against 
shoulder-hitter;  he  rewards  his  friends  and  punishes  his 
enemies,  and  fights  the  devil  with  fire  generally.  We  can 
readily  believe  that  rather  than  the  Democratic  party 
should  be  beaten  by  ballot-box  stuffing,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley would,  in  the  interest  of  the  principles  of  Jefferson, 
order  the  ballot-boxes  to  be  stuffed  in  advance.  He  is 
like  the  political  bosses  who  have  preceded  him,  and  who 
will  come  after  him.  He  is  on  the  Democratic  side  what 
Messrs.  Gannon  and  Higgins  are  on  the  Republican. 
He  stands  for  "  practical  politics,"  and  it  is  practical 
politics  that  rule  the  country.  ■  It  is  to  be  deplored  that 
this  is  so,  but  the  fact  remains  in  spite  of  all  deploring. 

We  have  said  that  we  admire  Boss  Buckley  for  the  skill 
and  success  with  which  he  has  played  the  intricate  game 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  But  we  admire  him  for  some- 
thing more.  He  refused  to  be  seduced  by  handsome 
offers  of  money  from  the  railroad  company  into  doing 
them  the  favor  of  going  to  bed  for  the  benefit  of  his  eyes 
during  the  extra  session.  He  has  endeavored  to  place 
his  party  on  the  side  of  the  people  in  the  struggle  with 
Stanford  &  Co.  He  has  poured  boiling  oil  upon  the 
heads  of  the  scoundrels  from  this  city  who  sold  their  votes 
in  the  Legislature,  and  has  notified  them  that  though  the 
people  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  drive  them  from  the 
state  or  hang  them  for  their  treachery,  as  he  advised,  they 
need  never  hope  to  hold  office  again  while  he  has  power 
to  punish  them  by  keeping  them  in  private  life.  If  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  who  hold  themselves  to 
be  of  a  higher  grade  than  he,  socially  and  otherwise,  had 
had  his  pluck  and  frankness,  the  party  would  not  have 
been  knocked  silly  by  the  railroad  sack  at  Sacramento. 
He  has  stood  by  the  San  Jose  platform  when  too  many 
of  whom  better  was  expected  have  deserted  their  ground. 
He  has  committed  the  Democracy  of  the  metropolis, 


through  the  County  Committee  and  the  clubs,  to  con- 
tinued support  of  that  platform,  and  has  procured  the 
formal  condemnation  and  drumming  out  from  the  party 
of  the  legislators  who  went  over  to  the  railroad.  Buckley 
has  shown  a  mental  grasp  far  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
ward  politician  in  his  generalship  during  the  past  few 
months.  He  has  proved  himself  capable  of  taking  a 
state-wide  view  of  his  party's  interests.  There  has  been 
a  dash  and  strength  about  his  style  of  handling  the  party 
with  reference  to  the  railroad  issue  that  command  respect. 
We  believe  he  has  a  better  head  on  his  shoulders  than 
any  other  prominent  Democratic  politician  in  the  state. 

But  there  is  a  rock  ahead  of  Boss  Buckley,  upon  which 
he  will  go  to  pieces  if  he  is  not  watchful.  There  must 
always  be  opposition  to  a  rule  like  his,  and  this  opposi- 
tion is  at  present  making  strenuous  efforts  to  organize 
itself  into  effectiveness.  As  a  sensible  man  Buckley's  care 
should  be  to  weaken  this  opposition,  not  to  strengthen  it. 
A  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  under  his  leadership 
would  be  destructive  of  his  power,  and  if  he  is  wise  he 
will  do  nothing  that  he  may  avoid  to  help  toward  such  a 
defeat.  A  statement  is  current  among  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  him  which  if  true  will  go  a  good  way  in  the 
direction  of  breaking  him  down.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
resolved  upon  giving  the  congressional  nomination  for  the 
Fourth  District  to  Robert  P.  Hastings,  the  young  man 
who  has  gained  what  fame  he  has  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  so 
shrewd  a  man  as  Buckley  seriously  contemplates  so 
foolish  an  act  as  this.  No  doubt  Mr.  Hastings  has  been 
an  obedient  follower,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  reward 
him  for  his  fidelity;  but  Mr.  Buckley,  though  he  owns  the 
Democratic  organization  in  this  city,  does  not  own  the 
voters.  Mr.  Hastings  would  be  defeated,  even  with  such 
an  opponent  as  Senator  McClure,  who  is  booked  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  Mr.  Hastings's  course  in  the 
Board  of  Education  has  not  been  of  a  vote-winning  sort. 
He  has  been  up  to  his  chin  in  all  the  jobbery  which  has 
made  that  body  offensive  to  the  people  of  the  city  who 
are  solicitous  for  the  well-being  of  the  public  schools. 
He  stands  for  about  everything  that  is  bad  in  the 
administration  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
city's  affairs.  Boss  Buckley  could  easily  choose  a 
man  who  would  beat  McClure.  Sumner  has  earned 
a  renomination ;  but  if  Sumner's  want  of  a  personal  fol- 
lowing in  the  district  is  regarded  as  an  objection  fatal 
to  him,  there  are  other  men  far  more  available  than  Hast- 
ings is.  Since  Buckley  has  himself  apparently  done  all  in 
his  power  to  make  the  railroad  issue  the  leading  one,  he 
ought  to  be  wise  enough  to  pit  a  known  anti-monopolist 
against  McClure,  the  leader  of  the  railroad  gang  in  the 
state  Senate,  and  have  a  square  fight  on  the  questions 
which  the  extra  session  has  left  undecided. 

Tlie  San  Franciscan,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is 
not  a  Democratic  journal.  It  cares  nothing  for  either 
party,  as  such.  But  it  is  in  earnest  in  doing  what  it  can 
to  broaden  the  space  which  separates  the  people  who  up- 
hold the  Central  Pacific  in  its  robberies  from  those  who 
condemn  them  and  are  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
We  should  like,  therefore,  to  see  David  McClure  run  for 
Congress— for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  beaten  by  some 
man  who  represents  all  that  McClure  is  in  antagonism  to. 
Mr.  Hastings  is  not  such  a  man.  If  Mr.  Buckley  uses 
his  power  to  make  this  nomination,  he  will  use  it  to  his 
own  and  the  Democratic  party's  damage. 


STONEMAN  AND  HEARST. 

Governor  Stoneman  and  George  Hearst  are  being  cruci- 
fied, with  the  Democratic  party  between  them.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state  are  giving  them  the 
vinegar  of  ridicule  to  drink,  or  jabbing  the  spear  of  angry 
abuse  into  their  sides. 

We  learn  from  the  Republican  press  that,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Hearst,  Governor  Stoneman  called  the 
extra  session;  that  it  was  an  insanely  foolish,  even  a 
wicked,  thing  to  do;  that  it  would  have  been  disastrous 
to  the  state  had  the  legislation  proposed  been  enacted ; 
that  the  Democratic  party  ought  to  be  put  out  of  office, 
and  surely  will,  for  failing  to  enact  that  legislation;  that 
Governor  Stoneman  is  to  blame  for  the  whole  business, 
however  it  may  be  looked  at ;  that  the  only  reasonable 
thing  for  the  people  to  do  will  be  at  the  first  opportunity 
to  punish  the  Democrats  for  not  passing  laws  to  regulate 
the  railroad  by  giving  all  the  offices  to  the  Republicans, 
who  have  made  it  distinctly  understood  that  they  do  not 
believe  the  railroad  needs  regulating. 

From  the  Democratic  press  we  learn  that  Governor 
Stoneman  blundered  when  he  called  the  extra  session ; 
that  he  did  a  wise  thing;  that  the  laws  asked  for  by  him 
were  needed ;  that  they  were  not  needed ;  that  the  Sena- 


tors who  broke  their  pledges  did  right;  that  they  did 
wrong  and  are  villains;  that  whether  the  extra  session 
was  required  or  not,  the  outcome  has  been  disastrous  to 
the  Democractic  party,  and  as  Governor  Stoneman  called 
the  session  he  is  responsible  for  the  disaster — therefore 
let  him  be  accursed. 

The  press  of  both  parties  unite  in  declaring  that  in 
urging  the  Governor  to  convoke  the  Legislature  Mr. 
Hearst  was  not  moved  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  people, 
but  to  advance  his  own  political  interests.  Therefore  he 
is  a  villain. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  fair  statement  of  the  out- 
givings of  the  press  that  the  partisan  editorial  mind  brings 
to  the  consideration  of  this  matter  that  close  reasoning, 
clear  logic  and  passionate  love  of  truth  for  which  it  is 
always  distinguished. 

Our  opinion  of  Governor  Stonemon  is  well  known. 
He  is,  we  believe,  a  man  of  small  natural  capacity,  which 
he  lessens  by  the  stubbornness  born  of  weakness  and 
vanity,  and  also  by  his  personal  habits.  But  he  means 
well,  and  is  honest.  The  Governor  is  a  gentleman,  and 
his  honor  is  impregnable  to  the  approaches  of  the  cor- 
rupter. This  is  a  good  deal  to  say  of  a  public  man  in 
these  days,  when  State  Senators  walk  in  safety  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  with  bribes  clinking  in  their  pockets  so 
loudly  that  every  passer-by  may  hear  the  shameful 
music.  The  blunder  of  his  administration  was  not  in 
calling  the  extra  session,  but  in  not  calling  it  six  months 
earlier  than  he  did.  When  his  party  and  the  people  gen- 
erally were  on  fire  with  wrath  at  the  treachery  of  Carpen- 
ter and  Humphreys  a  session  of  the  Legislature  might 
have  accomplished  something.  In  time  the  Governor 
saw  his  error,  and  acted.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  lost 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  recalled.  The  people  could 
not  be  aroused  again  to  the  hanging  point — and  only 
when  people  reach  that  point  are  we  likely  to  have  a  Leg- 
islature that  will  not  sell  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Hearst  is  also  well  known.  He  is 
no  doubt  a  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  gifted  with  the 
shrewdness  that  turns  itself  into  money,  and  has  many 
good  qualities  which  endear  him  to  his  friends.  But  his 
intellectual  gifts  and  educational  acquirements  are  not  of 
the  kind  that  fit  him  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Hearst  has  a  right  that  cannot  be 
questioned  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  senatorship,  or  any 
other  office.  And  if  he  should  succeed  we  can  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  even  less  capable  men 
than  he  sit  in  the  Senate  chamber.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
fights  the  anti-railroad  fight  more  in  the  interest  of  his 
ambition  than  of  the  people.  Very  well.  Better  that  he 
should  try  to  reach  the  Senate  by  that  road  than  by 
clinging  to  the  coat-tails  of  Messrs.  Crocker  and  Stow, 
like  some  others.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not 
more  politicans  anxious  to  earn  an  office  by  doing  good 
public  service. 

So,  we  cannot  see  why,  in  justice,  Governor  Stone- 
man and  Mr.  Hearst  should  be  so  despitofully  treated  by 
the  press  because  the  railroad  company  made  the  extra 
session  a  failure.  Indeed,  so  far  from  meriting  this  heavy 
fire  of  abuse  from  all  sorts  of  journalistic  cannon  and  pop- 
guns, they  are  deserving  of  popular  commendation. 
The  fight  which  they  led  was  a  good  fight,  and  it  is  not 
their  fault  that  it  was  lost.  Those  who  wanted  from  the 
first  to  lose  the  battle  and  plotted  for  the  defeat  of  the 
people  are  the  men  who  should  feel  the  scorch  of  public 
anger.  

THREE  ELECTORAL  VOTES  FOR  SALE. 


In  no  state  of  the  Union  is  the  excitement  over  the  ap- 
proaching presidential  election  so  intense  as  in  Nevada. 
While  having,  like  other  people,  their  patriotic  impulses, 
partisan  leanings  and  personal  preferences  as  to  candi- 
dates, the  voters  of  Nevada  are  practical  men,  and  never 
foolishly  allow  sentiment  to  interfere  with  business.  They 
perceive  now,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  coming 
election  will  be  a  very  close  one,  and  that  each  side  will 
fight  fiercely  for  every  electoral  vote.  Nevada  has  three 
ot  them.  She  hasn't  much  else  at  present.  The  mines 
are  not  producing,  and  the  farmers  can  find  no  market 
worth  speaking  of  for  their  produce — the  home  sale  being 
limited  and  outside  competition  with  California  farmers 
being  out  of  the  question.  Politics  is  the  only  business 
remaining  from  which  anything  like  a  reasonable  profit 
can  be  derived.  "The  state  is  naturally  Republican  by 
about  five  or  six  hundred  majority,"  a  Nevada  Senator 
said  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago,  "  but  it  all  depends  on 
which  side  has  the  sack  when  it  comes  down  to  voting. 
There  are  now  less  than  fifteen  thousand  voters  in  the 
state." 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  successors  of  Chairmen 
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Barnum  and  Jewell,  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
National  Committees,'  to  these  facts.  Three  electoral 
votes,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  voters  to  handle!  It 
would  be  the  pleasant  pastime  of  an  afternoon  for  a  man 
like  Senator  Dorsey  to  pocket  those  votes— Dorsey,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Republican  Committee,  whose  masterly 
use  of  "soap"  in  Indiana,  in  1880,  drew  from  Mr.  Arthur, 
in  a  public  speech  at  Delmonico's,  something  like  three 
years  ago,  encomiums  which  evoked  "great  laughter" 
from  Mr.  Beecher,  General  Grant  and  the  hundred 
or  more  great  men  of  the  party  who  sat  on  that 
memorable  and  elevating  occasion  at  the  banquet- 
ing-board.  Patriot  mathematicians  have  figured  that 
the  party  which  can  purchase  one-fifth  of  the  vote  of 
a  state  may  trust  to  the  momentum  thus  imparted  to  carry 
its  ship  into  port.  In  a  close  election,  such  as  that  which 
this  year's  gives  promise  of  being,  an  electoral  vote  would 
be  dirt  cheap  at  $100,000,  reasonably  low  at  $150,000  and 
not  dear  at  $200,000.  At  the  first  figure  each  of  the  three 
thousand  Nevada  voters  open  to  solid,  Huntingtonian 
reasons  would  receive  $100  for  his  ballot,  at  the  second 
$150,  and  at  the  third  $200.  These  will  seem  monstrously 
high  prices  to  the  public  men  of  the  East,  who  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  a  two-dollar  greenback  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  a  vote;  but  the  ruinous  competition  with  the 
pauper  voting  of  European  immigrants  has  not  yet  affec  ted 
the  Nevada  market.  Besides,  a  large  portion  of  the  voters 
have  in  their  time  been  millionaires,  and  are  expansive  in 
their  financial  ideas,  even  in  their  present  poverty.  A 
mere  United  States  senatorship  has  been  knocked  down 
by  them  for  over  half  a  million.  That  was  in  flush  times, 
however,  and  we  dare  say  that  an  offer  of  half  that  sum 
would  now  be  accepted. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
Nevada's  political  excitement  should  exceed  that  of  any 
other  state,  and  that  a  spirit  of  gayety  has  dissipated  the 
clouds  of  gloom  which  for  several  years  have  hung  low 
over  the  sagebrush.  Men  see  in  the  approaching  contest 
a  sure  opportunity  to  make  at  last  that  longed-for  "  raise  " 
which  will  enable  them  to  leave  the  state — which  has 
come  to  be  the  sole  dream  of  hope  left  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  her  ditizens.  Those  who  figure  that  because 
Nevada  went  for  Hancock  in  1880  she  will  be  Democratic 
this  year,  and  those  who  fancy  that  the  electric  Mr.  Blaine 
can  sweep  her  with  a  whoop,  don't  know  Nevada.  She 
is  sitting  on  the  fence,  and  a  flag  waves  from  the  staff  on 
the  peak  of  Mount  Davidson,  so  very  red  and  high  that 
the  bidders  of  both  parties,  even  as  far  off  as  Washington 
and  New  York,  can't  by  any  possibility  mistake  the  flag's 
color  or  meaning,  if  they  turn  their  patriotic  eyes  that 
way.   

It  is  odd  that  the  defenders  of  Mr.  Blaine  against  the 
assaults  of  the  New  York  Nation  and  Harper's  Weekly — 
which  eminently  respectable  papers  have  malignantly 
taken  down  from  the  shelf  and  dusted  off  the  old  records 
of  his  course  with  reference  to  the  Fort  Smith  and 
Arkansas  Railroad— have  not  endeavored  to  show  that 
over  Mr.  Blaine's  shoulder  the  memory  of  the  martyred 
Garfield  is  being  blackened.  Mr.  Garfield  certainly 
knew  everything  about  the  Mulligan  letters,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  damaging  story,  yet  he  took  Mr.  Blaine  into 
his  Cabinet.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Garfield,  who,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  pure  and  good 
man  himself,  would  have  refused  to  give  Mr.  Blaine  a 
situation  had  he  credited  the  stories  which  these  New 
York  Republican  journals  are  re-telling?  For  campaign 
purposes,  this  logic  ought  to  be  unanswerable.  Do  the 
Nation  and  Harper's  Weekly— let  Mr.  Blaine's  partisans 
demand— care  to  make  Garfield's  tomb  a  live  issue  in  the 
campaign?  

Three  weeks  ago  Tlu  San  Franciscan  expressed  its  be- 
lief that  the  Central  Pacific  people  had  resolved  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  VV.  W.  Stow,  the  chief  of  its 
corruption  bureau.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  upon  us 
for  we  learn  from  the  Oakland  Videltc,  a  railroad  organ, 
that  Mr.  Stow  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
immediately.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  deposing  of  this 
handler  of  bribes  for  the  corporation  is  a  matter  for  pub- 
lic congratulation.  His  successor,  no  doubt,  has  been 
already  selected.  The  transportation  business  in  this 
state  is  so  conducted  that  a  bribery  department  is  as  neces 
sary  to  its  working  as  sentinels  are  to  the  safety  of  a 
company  of  bandits  when  they  go  into  camp  in  a  hostile- 
country.     

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  Judge  Field's  unpopu- 
larity in  this  state,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Democratic  delegation  will  not  be  captured  by  his  parti- 
sans.  They  have  the^Central  |Pacific  sack  to  draw  upon 
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The  Irish  in  America,  like  the  South,  the  railroads,  the 
Indians  and  the  tariff,  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  be- 
ing a  "problem."  At  home  they  have  enjoyed  that  dis- 
tinction for  a  number  of  centuries.  They  seem  created  for 
dissensions.  To  judge  them  coolly  and  impartially  is  out 
of  the  question. 

It  is  natural  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  sym- 
pathize with  Ireland.  We  like  rebellion,  when  it  is  far 
enough  from  home.  We  preach  local  self-government  to 
all  the  world,  and  if  we  do  not  always  practice  what  we 
preach,  no  other  country  is  in  a  jxjsition  to  blame  us.  A 
good,  manly  insurrection,  an  armed  rising  of  the  whole 
Irish  people,  would  meet  with  hearty  approval  in  America, 
and  the  rebels  would  be  applauded  as  their  courage  would 
deserve.  But  most  of  us  draw  the  line  at  assassination. 
We  arc  ready  to  condone  a  good  deal  in  the  Russian 
Nihilists,  weighed  down  by  a  pitiless  despotism  and  clog- 
ged in  the  mire  of  a  brutal  and  unteachable  peasantry, 
but  we  see  no  reason  for  such  charity  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land. Stepniak  and  the  Nihilist  Executive  Committee  say 
that  the  concession  of  the  most  elementary  rights  of  polit- 
ical activity  would  retire  persuasion  by  dynamite  from  ser- 
vice. The  cowardly  "  Invincibles,"  who  in  a  land  of  free- 
speech  attempt  to  murder  women  and  children  and  seek 
safety  by  betraying  each  other,  would  never  dare  to  whim- 
per in  St.  Petersburg.  But  they  would  bring  no  particu- 
lar discredit  upon  the  Irish  cause  if  it  were  not  for  one 
damning  fact.  Whenever  a  crime  is  committed  in  the 
name  of  Ireland  the  Irish  leaders  feel  impelled  to  aixjlo- 
gize  for  it;  or  if  they  mildly  "deplore"  the  crime,  they 
carefully  cherish  the  criminal.  O'Donovan  Rossa  and 
his  kind  can  even  threaten  to  destroy  on  the  high  seas  ves- 
sels crowded  with  American  citizens,  and  the  men  for 
whose  sakes  America  is  sacrificing  her  political  ideals  and 
her  national  self-respect  have  not  the  decency  to  protest. 
A  little  hearty  applause  on  the  part  of  the  Finertys  and 
Robinsons  when  England  succeeds  in  hanging  a  few  of 
the  baser  sort  of  murderers  would  go  far  toward  restoring 
the  Irish  cause  to  respectability.  At  present  their  con- 
duct has  not  even  the  merit  of  consistency.  They  glorify 
the  criminals  on  the  assumption  of  their  guilt,  and  expect 
England  to  acquit  them  on  the  assumption  of  their  inno- 
cence. In  a  recent  notorious  case,  for  instance,  O'Don- 
nell  either  killed  Carey  of  deliberate  intent,  or  he 
committed  a  plain,  ordinary,  common-place,  personal 
homicide,  which  may  have  been  culpable  or  not,  but  in 
which  Irishmen,  as  Irishmen,  had  no  sort  of  interest.  By 
their  intense  feeling  in  the  matter  the  Irish  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  showed  that  they  took  the  for- 
mer view,  according  to  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  may  have 
been  a  patriot,  but  was  certainly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a 
criminal.  Yet  they  cursed  the  British  government  and 
talked  of  "the  demon  heart  of  England"  because  an 
Lnglish  jury  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  same  stand- 
point, and  "declined  to  consider  the  patriot  a  common 
brawler  who  happened  to  get  the  best  of  a  fight. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  partisan 
burning  with  the  sense  of  wrong  should  be  as  cool  and 
just  as  a  disinterested  spectator.  Still  a  little  "  sweet 
reasonableness  "  is  becoming,  even  to  a  combatant,  and  in 
this  graceful  quality  the  American  Irish  are  more  deficient 
than  any  other  known  race.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
national  character.  The  long  line  of  courteous  gentle- 
men among  the  Irish  revolutionists  of  two  centuries  dis- 
proves such  a  conclusion,  and  even  at  present  such  men 
as  Justin  McCarthy  show  that  Nationalism  is  consistent 
with  fairness  and  generosity.  But  the  kind  of  Irishmen 
that  come  to  this  country  and  get  themselves  elected  to 
Congress  by  playing  on  the  passions  of  their  compatriots  are 
mostly  blackguards  by  nature  and  demagogues  by  policy. 
They  lack  sense  enough  to  see  the  weakness  of  rant  and 
the  impolicy  of  indiscriminate  abuse.  The  Finertys  and 
Robinsons  would  feel  as  uncomfortable  in  the  society  of 
Parncll,  or  of  any  other  Irish  gentleman,  as  in  that  of 
Minister  Lowell. 

Americans  detest  the  wrongs  that  England  has  inflicted 
upon  Ireland,  but  they  have  a  kindly  feeling  toward  Eng- 
land, nevertheless.  Their  friendship  is  wide  enough  to 
embrace  Russia  and  Poland,  the  Czar  and  the  Nihilists, 
England  and  Ireland.  It  is  the  very  madness  of  blind 
hate  to  assert  that  England,  with  her  cycles  of  splendid 
achievements,  is  not  fit  to  associate  with  the  family  of 
nations.  That  the  two  great  branches  of  our  race  should 
be  kept  forever  estranged  by  the  machinations  of  men 
whom  our  hospitality  has  enriched  is  intolerable.  We 
cannot  even  treat  our  brothers  in  blood  with  the  formal 
courtesy  of  enemies  but  these  officious  meddlers  must 
interfere.  When  the  British  government  made  us  the 
graceful  offering  of  a  ship  for  our  lost  Arctic  explorers, 
the  valiant  tongue-warrior  from  Chicago  objected  to  the 
common  decency  of  thanks.  The  election  of  such  men 
to  office  discredits  alike  the  Irish  who  demand  and  the 
Americans  who  permit  it. 

This  brings  up  another  point  that  disheartens  the 
American  friends  of  Ireland,  of  whom  I  count  myself 
one.  We  are  told  that  Ireland  needs  only  sclt-govcrn- 
ment  to  raise  herself  to  happiness  and  wealth.  We  should 
like  to  believe  it,  but  when  we  look  at  the  cities  of  America, 
where  Irish  rule  is  absolute  and  undisputed,  wc  feel  dis- 


couraged. We  have  small  cause  to  boast  of  our  nati 
statesmen,  but  for  the  present  degradation  of  our  politi 
no  factor  is  more  responsible  than  the  Irish  vote.  Man\ 
of  us  feel  proud  of  our  country  even  yet,  and  when  it  is 
made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  we  feel  a  twinge 
of  shame.  Congress  at  ordinary  times  is  a  better  looking 
body  than  the  British  Parliament,  but  just  as  we  begin  to 
watch  it  with  a  comfortable  glow  of  exultation,  some 
Democratic  member  exchanges  his  own  self-respect  and 
the  national  honor  for  the  support  of  the  solid,  unreason- 
ing Irish  phalanx  that  elected  him,  and  some  Repub- 
lican member  tries  to  do  the  same  thing,  in  a  des|>erate 
scramble  for  the  Irish  votes  that  no  humiliation  will 
enable  him  to  snatch.  And  when,  in  the  dreary 
wilderness  of  unpolished  mediocrity  that  our  diplomatic 
service  is  generally  content  to  be,  we  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  gentleman  of  integrity,  refinement  and  brains — 
in  short,  a  man  like  Powell— the  whole  howling  mob  of 
vote-hungry  [>oliticians  is  at  his  heels,  and  a  journal  like 
the  New  York  Iferahi  informs  us  that  the  single  fact  that 
he  is  distasteful  to  his  Irish  lellow-citizens  is  sufficient 
reason  for  his  removal.  It  is  pitiful  for  us,  and  ludicrous 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  these  evils  are  to  be  expected  when  a  large  body  of 
our  electors  have  a  divided  allegiance.  They  doubtless 
mean  to  be  good  American  citizens,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  give  his  best  devotion  to  two  coun- 
tries at  once.  The  honor  and  dignity  of  America  seem 
very  small  to  one  who  has  nearer  his  eyes  the  supjx>sed 
interests  of  Ireland.  What  a  mockery  is  our  naturaliza- 
tion oath,  requiring  Irishmen  to  make  a  special  renuncia- 
tion of  their  loyalty  to  Queen  Yictoria !  Ireland  was 
always  the  object  of  their  loyalty,  and  that  is  the  thing  to 
renounce.  We  can  resjiect  an  Irish  revolutionist,  as  wc 
respected  Kossuth ;  but  if  Kossuth  had  acquired  American 
citizenship  as  a  cloak  for  his  revolutionary  schemes,  and 
had  demanded  the  protection  of  the  American  govern- 
ment whenever  he  got  himself  into  trouble,  he  would  not 
have  been  the  intrepid  patriot  that  he  was. 

Ireland  has  suffered  frightful  wrongs,  and  is  not  entirely 
free  from  them  yet,  but  it  is  time  for  her  to  consider  her 
position  coolly,  and  to  become  in  some  degree  accessible 
to  reason.  Her  condition  falls  short  of  ideal  felicity,  but 
mere  political  changes  could  do  little  to  better  it.  She  is 
now  the  second  of  three  kingdoms,  represented  by  twenty- 
eight  members  of  the  upper  and  one  hundred  and  three  of 
the  lower  house  of  Parliament.  Her  grievances  fill  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  the  statesmen  of  an  empire  are 
puzzling  their  brains  to  find  some  way  to  relieve  her.  If 
she  should  join  the  American  Union  she  would  take  a 
sudden  drop.  She  would  be  one  of  fifty  states  and  terri- 
tories—the second  or  third  in  population,  the  eighth  or 
ninth  in  wealth  and  importance.  She  would  have  two 
members  in  the  upper  and  about  thirty  in  the  lower  house 
of  Congress,  and  she  would  find  Congress  too  busy  to 
pay  any  attention  to  her  troubles.  She  would  be  allowed 
to  manage  her  own  local  affairs,  but  if  she  attempted  any 
radical  legislation  on  the  land  question  or  her  other  social 
problems  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
bring  her  up  with  a  round  turn,  and  emphatically  teach 
her  that  in  this  country  private  property  is  far  more  sacred 
than  human  life.  She  would  find  that  the  American  land 
laws  were  as  bad  as  the  British,  and  that  to  a  people  once 
fixed  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  ])casantry  they  would 
offer  no  relief.  If  her  people  are  really  so  foolish  as  to 
wish  to  bottle  themselves  up  in  a  protective  tariff,  they 
would  be  disappointed  then  as  now.  In  that  they  would 
be  'ucky,  for  a  tariff  that  a  continental  power  like  America 
can  endure  would  strangle  Ireland. 

By  all  this  let  it  not  be  understood  that  Americans 
should  disapprove  the  Irish  struggle  for  independence. 
I  merely  plead  for  a  little  reason,  a  little  moderation,  a 
little  justice.  Great  movements  gain  nothing  by  blind 
rage — lose  nothing  by  cool  deliberation.  Not  Mazzinifl 
but  Cavours,  not  Garrisons  but  I.incolns,  win  the  battles 
of  progress.   ,  

Nothing  in  77te  San  Franciscan  is  copyrighted,  and 
our  esteemed  contemporaries  arc  at  liberty  to  wreak  their 
scissors  upon  its  pages,  with  no  greater  cost  to  themselves 
than  to  give  credit  for  the  extrac  ts.  A  number  of  cx- 
c  hanges  come  to  us  which  regularly  neglect  this  small 
formality.  In  one  country  paper,  for  instance,  we  ob- 
served the  other  day  matter  published  as  its  own  for  which 
we  paid  fifty-five  dollars  to  Donn  Piatt  and  Lock  Melonc. 
This  is  simple  theft,  and  wc  shall  no  longer  exchange 
with  that  paper,  or  with  any  other  which  behaves  with 
similar  dishonesty.  The  San  Franciscan  is  paying  more 
money  for  literary  matter  than  any  other  weekly  paper 
ever  published  in  this  city,  and  its  pays  this  money  for  its 
own  benefit,  not  for  that  of  its  contemporaries. 


All  the  signs  point  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine,  as 
they  did  just  before  the  holding  of  the  conventions  of 
1876  and  1880.  This  time,  however,  the  persevering  gen- 
tleman has  not  against  him  an  opposition  so  well  organ- 
ized as  in  the  years  of  his  two  disappointments.  Thfc 
dread  of  getting  another  dark  horse  from  the  Ohio  stable 
will  have  its  influence  upon  the  convention,  and  work 
together  with  other  things  for  the  good  of  Mr.  Blaine. 
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AT  THE  DOOR. 


I  thought  myself  indeed  secure — 

So  fast  the  door,  so  firm  the  lock — 
But  lo!  he  toddling  comes  to  lure 

My  parent  ear  with  timorous  knock. 
My  heart  were  stone  could  it  withstand 

The  sweetness  of  my  baby's  plea — 
That  timorous,  baby  knocking,  and 
"  Please  let  me  in — it's  only  me." 

I  threw  aside  th'unlinished  book, 

Regardless  of  its  tempting  charms, 
And  opening  wide  the  door,  I  took 

My  laughing  darling  in  my  arms. 

Who  knows  but  in  Eternity 

I,  like  a  truant  child,  shall  wait 
The  glories  of  a  life  to  be 

"Beyond  the  Heavenly  Father's  gate! 
And  will  that  Heavenly  Father  heed 

The  truant's  supplicating  cry, 
As  at  the  outer  door  I  plead 
"Tis  I,  O  Father!  only  I? 

— Engine  Field,  in  the  Current. 


WHAT  PROFIT  HATH  HE  THAT  WORKETH? 


BY  THEODORE  WILSON. 


The  Preacher  showeth  that  all  human  courses  are  vain,  because 
the  creatures  are  restless  in  their  courses:  they  bring  forth  noth- 
ing new,  andall  old  things  are  forgotten. —  Caption  to  Ecelesiastes, 
Chap.  I. 

Certainly  no  profounder,  although  no  more  pessimistic, 
philosopher  than  The  Preacher  ever  arose  in  ancient  or 
in  modem  times.  He  treated  wisely  upon  social,  ethical 
and  philosophic  themes;  he  viewed  the  past  with  critical 
eye,  regarded  the  present  lightly,  and  had  but  little  if  any 
hope  for  the  future.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  has  not 
been  overrated ;  it  seems  as  great  to-day  as  it  was  all  those 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  his  critical  acumen  in  dis- 
cussing human  society  is  marvelous.  It  seems  strange  in 
these  limes,  when  thoughtful  men  are  scanning  the  field 
of  human  activities,  hopes  and  rights,  to  find  one's  self  so 
thoroughly  forestalled  by  this  ancient.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  shall  get  but  little  further  along  than  he  in  our 
experience  and  in  our  wisdom.  There  is  nevertheless 
this  difference  between  the  peoples  of  the  past,  including 
those  for  which  he  wrote,  and  ourselves,  namely  :  That 
in  these  latter  days,  if  there  be  none  more  capable  of 
solving  these  great  problems,  yet  there  are  more  who  arc 
determined  to  do  it,  if  they  can. 

Strongly  indicative  of  the  great  hold  which  all  that  con- 
cerns our  common  humanity  and  our  civilization  is  gain- 
ing upon  the  public:  mind  is  the  great  number  of  books 
appearing  w  hich  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  such 
themes.  They  no  longer  seem  dry  and  uninteresting; 
they  now  possess  a  deep  and  decided  interest,  and  are 
attracting  more  and  more  attention. 

There  is  one  which  has  lately  appeared  that  is  not 
unworthy  of  a  little  attention.  It  is  the  ingenious  plea  oi 
an  apparently  deeply  interested  advocate  of  the  class  to 
whom  the  philosopher  above  quoted  adverts  in  the  first 
verse  of  chapter  four : 

So  I  returned  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  arc  done 
under  the  sun,  and  beheld  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed, 
and  they  had  no  comforter ;  and  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors 
there  was  power. 

The  name  of  the  book  to  which  reference  is  now  made 
is  "  What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other."  Its 
author,  Professor  William  Sumner  Graham,  is  employed 
to  teach  political  and  social  science  by  a  rich  corporation 
termed  Vale  College.  This  is  the  heifer  with  which  the 
classes  just  referred  to  are  now  engaged  in  plowing;  but, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators  and  tlx-  confounding 
of  the  plowmen,  this  draught  animal  kicks  the  traces 
violently,  and  evinces  a  decided  inclination  to  head  in 
different  directions. 

The  book  is  well  worth  study,  owing  first,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  couched  in  vigorous  English;  second,  because 
there  is  much  in  it  that  is  sensible ;  and  third,  because 
it  contains  within  its  own  lids  a  luminous  example  of  a 
successful  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  The 
best  course  to  take  is,  first  to  view  Philip  when  mud- 
dled, and  then  to  see  how  much  better  he  appears  when 
furbished  up  and  sober.  The  first  point  to  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  call  attention  is  found  on  page  76: 

Capital  is  only  formed  by  self-denial;  and  if  the  possession  of 
it  diif  not  secure  advantages  and  superiorities  of  a  high  order, 
men  would  never  submit  to  what  is  necessary  to  get  it. 

A  little  way  further  on  he  admits  that  as  accumulation 
becomes  rapid  the  element  of  self-denial  declines. 
Page  78 : 

It  appears  that  the  man  who  has  his  self-denial  before  him, 
however  good  may  be  his  intention,  cannot  be  as  the  man  who 
has  his  self-denial  behind  him.  Some  seem  to  think  that  this  is 
very  unjust,  but  they  get  their  notions  of  justice  from  some  occult 
source  of  inspiration,  not  from  observation  of  the  facts  of  this 
world  as  it  has  been  made  and  exists. 

The  vice  of  this  method  of  arguing  is  that  it  confounds, 
and  is  intended  to  confound,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
book,  true  capital  (/'.  e.,  that  which  has  been  obtained  in 
the  manner  alleged)  with  that  which  has  been  procured 
in  an  entirely  different  way,  which  is  devoted  to  purposes 
adapted  to  shatter  the  framework  of  society. 

The  fact  is,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  every  one  who 
has  read  history  with  any  attention  to  detail,  that  enor- 
mous wealth  and  gigantic  fortunes  are  seldom  heaped  up 
without  jobbery,  robbery,  corruption  and  other  foul  and 
cancerous  wrongs  which  eat  out  the  heart  of  society. 


How  many  immense  fortunes  within  the  realm  of  history 
can  be  pointed  out  that  any  intelligent  thinker  upon  moral- 
ity or  ethics  would  rationally  decide  to  have  been  obtained 
by  pure  methods? 

This  is  the  monstrous  wrong  that  is  now  permitted : 
The  man  of  small  means,  of  industry  and  honesty,  whose 
home  has  but  bare  floors,  a  stove,  table,  bed  and  a  few 
chairs  for  furniture,  must,  by  reason  of  the  very  fact  of 
his  honesty,  compete  at  a  horrible  disadvantage  w  ith  men 
unrestrained  by  a  single  moral  scruple. 

Society  is  constructed  and  maintained,  at  present,  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  awarding  its  highest  sanctions  and  afford- 
ing its  secure  protection  to  him  who  does  the  least  for  it 
—nay,  whose  whole  right-detying  life  is  one  untiring 
struggle  to  undermine  it,  to  destroy  its  vitality. 

How  are  great  fortunes  acquired? — by  the  self-denial 
suggested  by  this  genial  euphemist?  Suppose  we  see. 
Some  man  more  enterprising — or  at  least  less  troubled  by 
scruples — than  his  fellows  gets  together  a  number  of  peo- 
ple with  small  sums  of  money,  and  masses  them  upon  an 
apparently  legitimate  scheme  of  enterprise.  Little  by 
little  he  assumes  control,  concentrates  in  his  own  hands 
the  power  that  proceeds  from  the  jointly  contributed 
wealth,  and  proceeds  to  "make  things  hot"  for  his 
coadjutors.  After  things  are  made  sufficiently  hot,  they 
are  in  turn  made  cold :  the  very  same  individuals  to  whom 
this  unnecessary  amount  of  heat  was  applied  are  now 
"  frozen  out."  Then  the  enterprising  genius  aforesaid 
starts  out  on  the  career  so  much  admired  by  Professor 
Sumner.  He  "  bulls,"  he  "  bears,"  bribes  legislatures 
and  muddies  the  fountains  of  justice,  until  his  wealth,  by 
this  peculiar  form  of  "  self-denial"  grows  to  such  propor- 
tions as  should  appeal  to  its  own  possessor.  Then  one  by 
one  he  eats  up  smaller  operators;  others  appear  to  take 
their  place;  and  to  accomplish  this  grand  result  the  pub- 
lic is  systematically  drained. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  further,  or  multiply  examples  illus- 
trating the  modus  operandi  of  Professor  Sumner's  heroes? 
It  is  well  known  that  many  billions  of  dollars  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  in  this  country  have  been'  acquired 
in  just  such  ways  as  this,  by  those  whose  "  self-denial  is 
now  behind  them." 

Has  the  following-described  individual — having  infinite 
respect  for  society  and  its  laws,  and  trying  to  lead  a  life 
of  integrity — an  equal  chance  with  such  marauders  as 
these?    (Same  author,  p.  145:) 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  forgotten  man  is  not 
infrequently  a  woman.  I  have  before  me  a  newspaper  which 
contains  five  letters  from  corset-stitchers,  who  complain  that 
they  cannot  earn  more  than  seventy-five  cents  a  day  with  a  ma- 
chine, and  that  they  have  to  provide  the  thread. 

He  then  proceeds  to  befog  the  matter  by  arguing 
against  protection,  and  in  the  course  thereof  shows  that 
this  woman  has  to  work  for  forty  minutes  daily  to  earn 
her  thread — that  is,  to  support  the  thread-mill;  in  other 
words,  to  enrich  a  man  already  too  wealthy — namely,  the 
owner  thereof. 

We  have  therefore  reached  a  condition  of  things  where 
rules  and  laws  are  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  depre- 
dator, while  the  other  man  is  left  to  shift  for  himself,  un- 
der disabilities. 

The  Professor  continually  makes  allusions  to  the  For- 
gotten Man,  and  asks,  "  Where  is  he?"  He  is  easily 
found.  The  Forgotten  Man  is  the  honest,  industrious 
plodder,  who  is  attending  to  his  own  business  while  the 
bold  marchmen  come  over  the  border  and  rob  him  of  his 
herds.  This  is  the  condition  of  things  respecting  which 
our  author  says  Inissez  /(tire. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  those  merry  rovers 
of  olden  days  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  the 
modern  freebooters  in  this.  They  only  robbed  the  rich 
and  divided  with  the  poor.  We  have  now  obtained  a 
new  revelation  :  .The  rich  are  to  rob  the  poor  (with  the 
approval  of  Professor  S.)  and  divide  among  themselves! 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  an  old  miller  who  under- 
took to  pass  judgment  on  himself  for  stealing  flour  from 
the  rich  and  giving  it  to  the  poor.  He  tried  to  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  im- 
partially to  canvass  the  chances  of  his  entering  Paradise, 
with  this  result:  "  Well,"  said  he,  "it  is  an  infernally 
tight  squeeze,  but  I  guess  you  may  pass  in."  How  far 
outside  the  gates  of  Paradise,  think  ye,  would  those  deli- 
cate Peris,  the  disciples  of  the  new  revelation,  stand 
under  this  ruling? 

To  the  optimistic  view  of  this  well-fed  philosopher  the 
chief  trouble  with  the  opulent  is  that  they  are  too  gener- 
ous! "They  are  too  quick.  Their  sympathies  need 
regulating,  not  stimulating.  They  are  more  likely  to  give- 
away capital  recklessly  than  to  withhold  it  stingily." 
Well,  this  certainly  takes  one's  breath  away  as  effectively 
as  the  heated  sirocco  of  the  desert. 

Upon  another  subject,  in  turning  to  another  page,  we 
read : 

It  is  often  said  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  yet  buried  in 
po\crty  ignorance  and  brutishness.  It  would  Lc  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  intended,  from  an  historical  and  sociological 
point  of  view,  to  say:  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  human  race 
nave,  as  yet,  by  thousands  of  years  of  struggle,  been  partially 
emancipated  from  poverty,  ignorance  and  brutishness. 

And  yet,  so  immense  is  the  activity  of  the  people— 
the  wealth-producers,  in  a  civilization  like  ours — that 
they  easily  succeed  in  producing  wealth  enough  to  save 
them  all,  so  far  as  wealth  can  do  it,  from  such  conditions, 
if  some  method  could  be  devised  of  preventing  a  few 
from  stripping  the  earth  of  its  affluence  and  from  robbing 


their  fellow-creatures  of  their  comforts — yes,  of  their 
rights,  their  dues. 

Returns  are  far  from  being  in  proportion  to  labor. 
While  the  reaper  garners  in  the  yellow  grain,  the  feudal 
lord  makes  forays  from  the  security  of  his  social  castle 
and  robs  him  of  every  three  grains  out  of  four. 

This  is  not  new:  it  is  the  history  of  every  dead  and 
buried  civilization  of  the  past  over  which  the  Avernian 
blast  of  decay  has  blown.  "  I  returned  and  saw  under 
the  sun  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong ;  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches 
to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favor  to  men  of  skill; 
but  time  and  chance  happen  to  them  all." 

But,  says  the  scornful  Professor,  "there  is  a  beautiful 
notion  afloat  in  our  literature,  and  in  the  minds  of  our 
•>eople,  that  men  are  born  to  certain  'natural  rights.'  If 
that  were  true,  there  would  be  something  on  earth  which 
was  got  for  nothing,  and  this  world  would  not  be  the 
place  it  is  at  all."  Further :  "  Nature's  forces  know  no 
pity;  just  so  in  sociology  the  forces  know  no  pity." 

Now,  candidly,  is  not  the  main  distinction  between 
natural  and  social  forces  the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  at 
variance  in  this  very  respect? 

The  Professor's  is  confessedly  the  Chinese  view. 
When  one  of  their  nation  falls  from  a  boat  no  one 
attempts  to  save  him,  because  a  rescuer  would,  in  saving 
him,  incur  the  penalties  due  the  sins  of  the  man  thus 
saved  from  the  jaws  of  fate. 

Preposterous  as  it  may  seem,  however,  there  are  certain 
kindly  philosophers  who  think  that  human  society  should 
be  based  upon,  and  should  put  into  practice,  mutual 
helpfulness.  It  is  this  idea  which  sheds  a  glow  of  ele- 
gance over  the  usages  of  modern  society.  It  is  this  idea 
which  is  giving  such  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  that 
spirit  of  fraternity  abroad  in  the  land.  It  is  this  spirit 
w  hich  evokes  the  noblest  and  most  amiable  exhibitions  of 
that  sympathy  which  alone  prevents  us  from  acting  like  a 
howling  pack  of  wild  beasts,  ready  to  devour  the  lame 
one  as  it  falls. 

We  have  spoken  of  Philip  drunk.  Behold  him  now  in 
an  improved  condition;  and  perhaps  no  better  way  of 
closing  this  article  could  be  devised  than  to  hear  him 
speak  in  chapter  seven,  thus: 

In  its  turn  wealth  is  now  becoming  a  power  in  the  state,  and 
like  every  other  power,  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  unless  restrained 
by  checks  and  guaranties.  There  is  an  insolence  of  wealth,  as 
there  is  an  insolence  ol  rank.    A  plutocracy  might  be  even  worse 

than  an  aristocracy  There  is  a  plain  tendency 

of  all  civilized  governments  toward  plutocracy.*  The  power  of 
wealth  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  has  steadily  increased 
for  fifty  years.  The  history  of  the  present  French  Republic  has 
shown  an  extraordinary  development  of  plutocratic  spirit  and 
measures.  In  the  United  States  many  plutocratic  doctrines 
have  a  currency  which  is  not  granted  them  anywhere  else;  that 
is,  a  man's  right  to  have  almost  anything  which  he  can  pay  for  is 
more  popularly  recognized  here  than  elsewhere. 

So  far,  the  most  successful  limitation  of  plutocracy  has  come 
from  aristocracy,  for  the  prestige  of  rank  is  still  great  wherever 
it  exists.  The  social  sanctions  of  aristocracy  tell  with  great  force 
on  the  plutocrats,  more  especially  on  their  wives  and  daughters. 
 In  the  United  States  the  opponent  of  plutocracy  is  de- 
mocracy. Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  the  power  of  wealth 
come  to  be  discussed  in  its  political  aspects  as  it  is  here.  No- 
where else  does  the  question  arise  as  it  docs  here.  I  have  given 
some  reasons  for  this  in  former  chapters.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
is  the  danger  of  a  plutocracy  as  formidable  as  it  is  here. 

Can  democracy  develop  itself  and  at  the  same  time  curb  plu- 
tocracy? 

Already  the  epiestion  presents  itself  as  one  of  life  or  death  to 
democracy.  Legislative  and  judicial  scandals  show  us  that  the 
conflict  is  olreatly  opened,  and  that  it  is  serious. 

The  lobby  is  the  army  of  the  plutocracy.  An  elective  judiciary 
is  a  device  so  much  in  the  hands  of  a  plutocracy  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  toughness  of  the  judicial  in- 
stitution that  it  has  resisted  the  corruption  so  much  as  it  has. 

The  caucus,  the  convention  and  committee  lend  themselves 
mos,t  readily  to  the  purposes  of  interested  speculators  and  jobbers. 
It  is  just  such  machinery  as  they  might  have  invented  if  they  had 
been  trying  to  make  political  devices  to  serve  their  purpose,  and 
their  processes  call  in  question  nothing  less  than  the  possibility 
of  free  self-government  under  the  forms  of  a  democratic  republic. 

 The  new  foes  must  Ijc  met  as  the  old  ones  were  met — by 

institutions  and  guaranties.  The  problem  of  civil  liberty  is  con- 
stantly renewed.  Solved  once,  it  reappears  in  a  new  form.  The 
old  constitutional  guaranties  were  all  aimed  against  king  and 
nobles.  New  ones  must  be  invented  to  hold  the  power  of  wealth 
to  that  responsibility  without  which  no  power  whatever  is  con- 
sistent with  liberty. 

Cooperation  is  a  constant  necessity  under  free  self-government ; 
and  when  men  lose  the  power  of  voluntary  cooperation  in  further- 
ance or  defense  of  their  own  interests  they  deserve  to  suffer, 
with  no  other  remedy  than  newspaper  denunciations.and  plat- 
form declamations. 

On  the  side  of  political  machinery  there  is  no  ground  for  hope, 
but  only  for  fear.  On  the  side  of  constitutional  guaranties  and 
the  independent  action  of  self-governing  freemen  there  is  every 
ground  for  hope." 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  much  that  is  conve- 
nient and  amiable  in  our  civilization.  The  barriers 
between  nations  are  being  gradually  leveled,  and  we  are 
not  barbarians  to  each  other  as  were  the  races  of  ancient 
times.  In  internal  polity  and  comity  vast  advances  have 
been  made;  the  general  liberty  that  we  may  enjoy  and 
all  the  blessings  of  social  intercourse  prompt  us  to  see  to 
it  firmly  and  decidedly  that  our  freedom  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  a  modern  civilization  shall  not  fade  out  of  sight  or 
depart  from  our  borders,  leaving  us  to  experience  that 
Cimmerian  gloom  which  broods  over  the  decayed  nation- 
alities of  the  past.   


Rabbi  Gotthiel,  in  his  lecture  on  "  Young  Men  and 
Maidens,"  says:  "  I  think  a  young  man  ought  always  to 
fall  in  love  six  times  or  more  before  he  is  twenty;  and 
every  maiden  ought  to  feel  a  little  fluttering  in  her  heart 
before  she  reaches  the  same  age.  If  I  were  a  young 
maiden,  and  a  young  man  should  get  down  on  his  knees 
and  swear  that  his  lips  had  never  touched  those  of  another 
maiden,  I  wouldn't  have  him;  1  shouldn't  want  anything 
to  do  with  him." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  GUEST. 


He  came  unhid,  I  know  not  whence, 
1~h.is  wondrous  guest,  unknown  before; 

All  silent  and  unseen  he  came 
Within  my  door. 

He  gently  heals  my  life-long  pain. 
He  charms  the  frequent  tears  away 

And  all  my  grief  from  me  beguiles  ' 
And  still  will  stay. 

Sweet  thoughts  arise  and  eager  climb, 
Like  birds  that  sing  in  upper  air 

The  song  that  close  to  Heaven's  high  gates 
Becomes  a  prayer. 

Vet  half  I  fear  his  tender  wiles  : 
O  tardy  Love,  too  late  delayed ! 

My  coward  heart  shrinks  back  in  doubt 
And  hides,  afraid, 

And  fain  would  trust,  but  questions  still: 
Too  late  delayed  !  too  lnn^  forlorn! 

Can  night  so  darksome  break  so  soon 
To  such  fair  morn? 

Not  for  pale  brows  and  faded  hair, 
O  Love,  do  thy  red  roses  blow:' 

Take  back  thy  crown,  I  weeping  cry. 
He  doth  not  go ; 

But  lingers  still  and  lingers  yet, 
And  bears  him  in  such  winning  wise, 

Such  holy  benedictions  shine 
In  his  dear  eyes, 

I  can  but  trust,  I  can  but  list 
The  winged  hopes  that  softly  sing : 

Canceled  at  last  mine  ancient  wrong, 
And  Love  is  king. 


ALL  LIKE  A  DREAM. 


There  is  no  better  horse  in  the  whole  of  wide  England 
than  my  horse.  There  is  no  quieter,  no  speedier,  no 
hardier.  Sixty  and  seventy  miles  a  day  my  horse  has  car- 
ried me— I  always  ride,  I  never  drive— and  been  content 
with  the  most  meaner  fare  on  the  journey,  and  the  hum- 
blest accommodation  when  the  day  was  done. 

If  I  bid  my  horse  stand  by  the  wayside  while  I  go  to 
some  distance  or  enter  a  house,  I  find  him  there  when  I 
return.  He  has  no  bad  faults;  he  neither  kicks,  nor 
gibs,  nor  rears,  nor  bolts.  Oh !  the  pleasant  happy  hours 
I  spend  with  my  horse— all  alone,  our  two  selves— or 
maybe  with  a  book,  when  summer  days  are  fine,  among 
the  wooded  fields  of  bonnie  Berks,  among  the  flowery 
lanes  of  Devon,  or  the  wilder  scenery  of  romantic  Dorset- 
shire !  We  care  for  nothing  and  nobody,  my. horse  and  I, 
when  we  start  away  on  some  glorious  ramble,  leaving  all 
care  and  trouble  and  worry  behind  us,  as  free  as  the  wind, 
and,  like  the  wind,  going  wherever  we  list.  Reader,  my 
horse  is  a  tricycle. 

But  no  knight-errant  of  old  ever  mounted  fiery  steed 
and  departed  from  his  castle  more  certain  of  adventure 
than  I  am  when  I  leave  my  cottage  home,  and  glide  away 
north,  south,  east  or  west,  just  as  the  breeze  may  happen 
to  blow. 

And  often  when  I  come  to  some  quiet  little  hamlet,  far 
removed  from  the  din  of  towns  and  cities,  if  there  be  a 
stream  in  which  to  fish,  and  a  hill  to  climb  and  breathe 
the  pure  air,  I  stay  there  and  work — write — perhaps  for 
one  week,  perhaps  for  two. 

T  m  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  quite  an  author's,  or 

an  artist's,  paradise.  Many  a  one  would  be  benefited  by 
a  stay  here,  even  in  the  bleakest,  gloomiest  months  of  all 
the  year,  when  trees  are  bare,  \vhen  even  the  whins  have 
shea  their  bloom  and  the  hills  are  canopied  over  with 
clouds  of  mist.  But  in  summer,  when  the  woods  are 
green,  when  the  mountain-sides  are  clad  with  here  a 
patch  of  golden  gorse  or  yellow-tasseled  broom,  and  there 
a  patch  of  purple  heather,  when  feathery  breckans  and 
silver  birches  stoop  to  kiss  the  glad  waters  of  the  spark- 
ling Nith,  and  every  bosky  wee  glen  is  musical  with  the 
joyous  notes  of  mavis  and  blackbird,  then  to  be  here  is  to 
live  indeed. 

Only  three  hundred  miles  from  London,  or  little  over, 
is  this  paradise  of  mine;  only  a  week's  easy  riding  on  the 
iron  horse,  and  that  too  through  the  most  charming 
scenery  of  merry  England.  And  all  the  country  around 
my  paradise  is  historical — hardly  a  mile  of  ground  any- 
where about  that  has  not  been  a  battle-field  in  the  brave 
days  of  old.  Historical?  Yes;  and  is  it  not  classical  as 
well?  Is  it  not  associated  with  the  names  of  Hogg,  Scott 
and  Burns? 

"  Here,"  I  said  to  myself,  when  last  I  visited  the  spot, 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  "here  I  will  stay  a  few 
weeks,  and  write,  and  ride,  and  fish."  The  air  is  bracing, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the  attention,  as  there  in- 
variably is  at  those  hackneyed  seaside  places  that  people 
who  know  no  better  are  so  fond  of  visiting. 

I  got  lodgings  at  a  very  humble  but  very  cleanly  little 
cottage,  where  I  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  quiet  and  com- 
fort and  minimized  bills.  The  only  sounds  that  ever 
broke  the  stillness  proceeded  from  the  throats  of  a  flock 
of  geese  that  used  to  pass  the  gate  twice  a  day,  going  to 
or  coming  from  their  upland  pasture-land. 

The  roads  were  good,  especially  one  that  leads  for 
miles  through  a  series  of  winding  glens.  When  not  fish- 
ing I  often  used  to  wheel  along  this  road  easily,  feeling 
for  all  the  world  like  one  in  some  happy  dream. 

Right  opposite  a  little  cottage  at  the  glen-head  is  a  well 
of  the  purest  water  I  ever  drank.  I  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  dismounting  here  to  enjoy  a  draught,  fork  looked 
altogether  so  inviting  and  cool  that,  whether  thirsty  or 
not,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  taste. 

From  the  cottage  down  to  the  wayside  well  there  often 
came,  while  I  was  resting  and  reading  on  a  smooth  stone 
near  it,  an  old  man  with  a  pitcher  to  fill.  He  was  not 
averse  to  enter  into  conversation,  nor  did  he  fail  to  tell 
me  more  than  once  that  he  dearly  loved  old  Sara,  his 
wife.  He  never,  he  said,  allowed  her  to  draw  water,  for 
"  Ah !"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  there  have  never  been  a 


wife  in  the  world  more  good  and  true  than  his  old 
woman." 

"  A  good  mother  she  has  been  also,"  I  remarked  one 
day;  "but  I  dare  say  your  children  are  grown  up, 
and  left  you  some  time  ago." 

"Grown  up?"  he  replied;  "  they  have  all  gone  up,  save 
one."  He  l>ent  down  as  he  spoke  to  fill  his  pitcher,  and 
I  could  not  help  noticing  that  I  had  touched  some  tender 
chord. 

From  his  dress  I  discovered  that  he  was  a  shoemaker 
by  trade,  but  I  thought  it  strange  that  so  old  a  man  should 
still  be  working.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth, for 
many  a  long  year,  and  fought  in  far-off  foreign  lands.  It 
was  when  a  soldier  he  had  learned  the  trade  he  now  fol- 
lowed; it  was  when  a  soldier  he  had  married  his  faithful 
spouse  Sara. 

In  age  there  could  not  be  very  much  difference  between 
them— probably  a  matter  of  three  or  four  years  on  his 
side.  But  though  old,  and  somewhat  wrinkled  now,  Sara 
still  had  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  both  good- 
looking  and  handsome. 

I  could  not  help  taking  a  kindly  interest  in  this  ancient 
couple.  They  were  very  |>oor,  but  far,  far  too  proud  to 
receive  parish  assistance.  The  husband— lohn  Donald 
was  his  name  sj>ent  most  of  his  time  on'  his  leathern 
stool,  making  or  mending  shoes,  and  she  a  deal  of  hers  at 
the  washtub.  Industry  like  this  enabled  them  to  eke  out 
their  exceedingly  small  government  pension,  and  to  live- 
in  the  trugal  way  they  really  seemed  to  prefer. 

I  do  not  think  that  either  old  |ohn  or  his  wife  would 
ever  have  told  me  any  portion  o'f  their  life  history  had 
they  not  found  out  that  I  belonged  to  the  "sister  service," 
as  it  is  called.  On  the  day  John  made  this  discovery  he 
kindly  invited  me  into  his  house  and  workshop. 

"Come  in,  sir,"  he  said;  "we'll  find  you  something 
better  to  drink  than  that  water,  pure  and  beautiful  though 
it  be." 

The  "something  better"  was  a  glass  of  heather  ale, 
made  by  Sara  herself,  and  most  delicious  and  refreshing 
it  turned  out  to  be— a  truth  I  was  not  at  all  slow  in  com- 
municating to  the  worthy  couple,  very  much  to  their  de- 
light. 

I  gave  John  an  order  for  a  pair  of  Highland  walking  or 
fishing  boots— I  could  not  otherwise  serve  him— also  a 
pair  of  cycling  shoes,  adorned  all  round  with  what  are 
called  "froochans,"  after  the  manner  of  a  kilt  shoe.  I 
have  them  still,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  will  never  wear 
out.  The  price,  according  to  John's  estimate,  was  to 
have  been  a  small  one  indeed,  but  I  insisted  on  paying 
exactly  the  same  as  I  nay  my  bootmaker  in  Piccadilly. 

Many  a  strange  and  warlike  story  of  the  fighting  days 
of  old  did  John  tell  me.  There  was  fire  in  his  aged  eyes 
still  as  he  fought  his  battles  over  again;  and  when  he 
came  to  any  particularly  heroic  portion  of  his  narrative, 
then  bang,  bang,  bang!  he  brought  the  flat-headed  ham- 
mer down  upon  the  morsel  of  leather  on  his  lap-stone, 
with  such  emphasis  that  the  sound  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  rifles  ringing  out  in  the  clear  frosty  air  of  a  winter's 
morning.  Nor  did  the  sound  ever  fail  to  bring  Sara  away 
from  her  tub;  but  she  never  came  farther  than  the  door, 
where  she  would  stand  listening  proudly,  rubbing  her 
soapy  hands  together  and  smiling.    I  think  I  see  her  still. 

John  used  to  arrange  parings  of  leather  on  the  floor, 
with  the  end  of  his  hammer,  into  a  kind  of  war  map. 

"  Here  were  the  mountains,  sir,"  he  would  say,  point- 
ing to  a  portion  of  his  plan,  "and  here,  as  it  might  be, 
were  the  "Caffres.     Oeneral  Cough  lay  just  there,  and 

down  here  was  a  river  " 

And  so  on  and  so  forth;  but  very  graphic  were  his 
words,  albeit  the  map  was  a  rude  one. 

John  smoked,  and  Sara  drank  tea,  and  this  gave  me 
another  opportunity  of  ingratiating  myself  into  their  favor. 
I  showed  Sara  how  to  make,  tea  on  scientific  principles, 
and  proved  to  her  that  boiling  was  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  extraction  of  the  full  flavor  and  virtues  of  the  delicious 
herb.  Then  I  sat  down  and  shared  a  cup  with  the  kindly 
old  souls,  and  very  much  enjoyed  their  simple,  unsophis- 
ticated conversation. 

I  came  to  love  "P- — m  so  much,  and  my  work  was  go- 
ing on  so  merrily  under  the  double  influence  of  bracing 
air  and  perfect  quiet,  that  I  stayed  mucti  longer  in  the 
place  than  I  had  at  first  intended,  and  almost  every  second 
day  I  found  myself  at  John's  cottage. 

It  was  over  a  kindly  cup  of  tea  that  John's  wife  Sara 
told  me  of  the  one  sorrow  of  their  life.  And  a  great  one- 
it  was  to  them.  The  worthy  couple,  it  seems,  had  not 
spent  all  the  better  days  of  their  life,  ere  I  met  them,  in 
this  place.  John  had  come  here  for  his  health,  from 
.North  Shields,  and  quietly  settled  down  to  his  trade. 

Robert,  their  only  son,  had  been  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  to  have  been  a  clergyman.  His  father's 
hard  earnings  went  to  pay  for  his  "schooling." 

"Ay,"  said  poor  old  Sara,  concluding  her  story,  "and 
our  dearest  wish  and  hope  was  to  see  him  settled  in  the 
church.  He  would  have  got  a  Us  ing— of  that  we  were 
sure,  for  he  was  clever." 

"  Yes,  he  WOS  clever,"  moaned  John. 
"And  we  thought,  maybe  not  unnaturally,  that  we 
might  have  all  lived  together,  and   been  so  happy! 
Heigho!  heigho!" 

"  Don't  complain,  dear  wife,"  said  John.  "  It  wasn't 
God's  will.  But  oh,  sir!  the  lad  took  to  evil  courses, 
and— yes,  and  broke  our  hearts.  Then  he  fled  across  the 
sea;  never  even  said  good-bye.  Poor  Sara  and  I  got  old 
all  at  once  after  that.  Hut  he  is  dead." 
"  You  are  sure?"  I  asked. 

"  He  has  never  written,"  sighed  Sara.    "  Yes,  he  must 
be  dead." 

About  a  week  after  this  a  very  strange  thing  happened. 
I  was  carelessly  glancing  over  the  agony  column  of  a  daily 
paper,  when  my  eyes  fell  ti|»on  the  following: 

If  alive,  will  John  Donald,  late  of  North  Shields,  send  his  ad- 
.dress  to  his  son  Robert,  of  ,  Glasgow. 

I  jumped  for  joy.  I  rushed  away  to  the  postoffice  and 
telegraphed  at  Once  to  the  son;  then  I  mounted  my  tri- 
cycle, and  the  grass  did  not  grow  under  my  wheels  till  I 
found  mysc-'f  at  John's  cottage. 

They  were  seated  at  a  table  in  front  of  the  house,  en- 


joying their  frugal  dinner,  and  the  sunshine  which  1 
and  Sara  dearly  loved.     I  could  see  at  a  glanc  e 
were  m  gnet  of  some  kind.    The  old  man  looked  oh 
and  Sara  more  full  of  care. 

It  was  nothing  after  all— only  a  sad  dream  about  Rob- 
ert that  Sara  had  had.  I  laughingly  tried  to  banish  their 
gloom  a  thing  I  could  well  afford  to  do.  seeing  the  set  ret 
I  was  |>osscssor  of— but  I  took  care  not  to  break  the  news 
to  them  until  some  time  alter  they  had  finished  dinner, 
and  then  only  gradually,  for  sudden  joy  is  often  more 
tatal  in  its  effects  on  the  weakly  and  ageil  than  grief  itself, 

Robert  arrived  that  very  night.  A  feeling  of  the  greatest 
disappointment  took  possession  of  me  as  soon  as  I  saw 
him  disappointment  that  the  even  tenor  of  the  lives  of 
those  |xx>rold  creatures  should  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  reappearance  of  such  a  son.  Although  all  his  clothes 
were  fairly  good,  he  seemed  in  abject  |xnerty.  It  was 
the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  non-repentant,  and  without 
the  fatted  calf  to  kill.  Ah  !  but  the  happiness  of  the 
father  and  mother  to  see  their  Robert  once  more  at  their 
fireside  was  delightful  to  contemplate.  I  was  prevailed 
upon  to  stay  with  the  trio  the  first  evening,  and  was  not 
altogether  reluctant  to  do  so.  Robert  did  nothing  but 
smok<  and  relate  his  adventtm  s  in  India,  [apan  and  the 
districts  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains  of  the  far  W  est. 

■Ml  the  pasl  was  forgi\en  him.  all  his  bygone  ingrati- 
tude forgotten,  and  he  was  assured  that,  if  he  would  only 
stay  w  ith  them  now,  he  would  never  want  a  crust  while 
his  parents', old  heads  were  above  the  sod. 

Robert  did  stay— for  a  whole  week,  during  which  old 
John  did  but  little  work,  and  the  son  did  nothing  appar- 
ently but  smoke  and  talk. 

In  one  thing— though  only  one— Robert  won  my  heart ; 
he  was  kind  and  respectful  in  the  extreme  to  his  parents. 
More  than  once  1  had  noticed  him  do  such  simple  acts  as 
this:  take  the  pipe  from  his  lips, gaze  fondly  at  his  mother 
for  a  moment,  then  stroke  her  arm  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
just  as  a  child  might  have  done. 

The  strangest  part  of  my  tale  is  now  to  be  told,  and  I 
shall  do  so  briefly.  Robert  went  away  for  ten  days.  His 
mother  forced  money  on  him  at  parting,  which  he  laugh- 
ingly put  in  his  pocket.  At  the  the  end  of  this  time  he 
returned.  1  was  surprised  to  see  a  carriage  and  pair 
drive  up  to  my  cottage  door,  surprised  to  see  Robert  jump 
out  respectably  dressed,  and  looking  all  over  just  what 
he  was— a  rough,  kindly,  but  somewhat  uncouth  English- 
man, returned  from  the  diggings  after  a  long  spell  of  good 
luck. 

The  old  couple,  arrayed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  looked 
quite  ten  years  younger  as  they  stepped  into  the  carriage. 

"  It's  all  like  a  dream  I"  the  old  man  cried. 

It  was  still  more  like  a  dream,  however,  to  both  them 
and  myself,  when  we  arrived  at  the  new  home  Robert 
had  provided  for  his  parents  and  himself.  Beautifully 
situated  it  was  on  a  wooded  brae  on  the  banks  of  the 
winding  Nith;  and  we  hardly  knew  which  to  admire  the 
most— the  gardens  around  it,  or  the  taste  displayed  in 
furnishing  the  house  itself. 

Three  or  four  happy  children— Robert's— came  bound- 
ing to  meet  us,  and  Robert's  wife  herself  stood  smiling  in 
the  door  way. 

"  It's  just  like  a  dream!"  this  from  poor  old  |ohn. 

After  show  ing  us  all  over  the  place.  Robert  laughingly 
conducted  us  to  a  back  room.  It  was  well  lighted,  but 
contained  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  shoemaker's  trade. 

"  Look  here,  daddie,"  said  Robert:  "  I'm  sure  unless 
you  work  sometimes  you'll  be  wretched;  so  whenever  you 
leel  you  want  to,  you  can  start  and  make  shoes  for  me 
and  the  boys.    They'll  wear  them  out  fast  enough." 

"God  bless  you,  my  son!"  said  old  John.  "  It's  all 
just  like  a  dream."—  Casse/t's  Magazine. 


Till-  PARAGRAPHERS. 


Margins  on  stocks  are  now  trimmed  close  and  cut  bias. 

Progressive  colored  women  in  Georgia  demand  "  lady 

suffrage." 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  Dante  was  a  hell  of  a  fellow  .— 

Maverick 

"  What  is  it  that  you  like  about  that  girl?"  asked  one 
young  man  of  another.    "  My  arm,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  the  style  in  gentlemen's 
apparel,"  said  a  lady,  "but  the  latest  thing  in  spring 
overcoats  is  my  husband;  he  never  gets  in  until  one  \.  if. 

Kate  Castleton  to  a  Stockton  audience  is  what  a  mus- 
tard plaster  is  to  a  diseased  abdomen  -  she  always  draws. 
I'.ut  unlike  the  plaster,  Kate  receives  all  the  benefit.— 

Maverick. 

."  Do  birds  think?"  asked  a  writer,  in  opening  a  current 
article.  If  they  do,  we  should  like  to  know  w  hat  a  canary- 
bird  thinks  of  the  woman  who  stands  up  in  a  chair  and 
talks  baby  through  the  brass  wires  of  the  cage. 

A  Chicago  storekeeper  conceived  and  executed  the 
plan  of  putting  up  the  sign  "Admission  Free"  over  the 
door  of  his  store,  and  his  place  has  been  i  rowded  ever 
since.    The  average  human  being  does  love  a  free  show. 

A  silk  farm  has  been  established  in  Powhatan  county, 
Virginia, and  a  Yassar  College  graduate  thinks  it  must  be- 
so  nice,  because  the  farmer's  wife  and  his  daughters  can 
go  out  in  the  field  and  pii  k  enough  silk  to  make  a  new 
dress  whenever  they  feel  inclined  that  way. 

The  man  whom  the  bootU.n  k  followed  and  solic  ited  to 
submit  to  the  operation  of"  a  shine  "  had  refus  d  several 
limes,  and  finally  petulantly  c\<  laimed:  "  Didn't  I  tell 
you  five  minutes  ago  that  I  didn't  want  my  boots  blacked?" 
"  Ycr  did,  mister,"  replied  the  gamin;  "but  I  thought 
yer  might  be  lying  about  it." 

"  Look  here,  Miss  Toantwo,"  said  Crimsonbcak  to  the 
village  school  teacher ;  "  my  boy  says  you  kissed  him  the 
other  day  for  saying  his  lesson.  Is  that  so?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  timidly  replied  the  spinster. 
"  Well,"  continued  Crimsonbcak,  "  don't  let  that  occur 
again.  If  there  is  any  punishing  to  be  done,  I'll  attend  to 
him  r 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AROUND  TOWN. 


From  appearances  and  rumor  I  think  it  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  my  friend  Terry,  from  the  land  of  tulesand 
mosquitoes,  will  wife  the  widow  of  the  Sen,  if  it  should 
so  happen  that  Judge  Sullivan  has  sufficient  faith  in  the 
contract  to  declare  Sarah  to  be  a  fit  candidate  for  divorce. 
The  grounds  for  separation  are  suffic  tent  in  quantity  to 
render  them  a  secondary  consideration,  and  Mrs. 
Sharon's  only  outlook  at  present  is  to  prove  herself  to  be 
such.  So  far  Terry's  visible  labors  in  the  case  have  been 
confined  to  escorting  his  client  to  and  from  the  court- 
room and  amusing  her  with  funny  stories  about  the  time 
when  he  was  a  good  young  man,  during  the  dull  sessions 
caused  by  the  experts.  Sarah's  expert  reports  that  he 
also  plays  freeze-out  poker  in  the  evening  for  kisses,  but 
as  he  is  of  a  green-eyed  character,  and  his  pretty  wife 
often  takes  a  hand  in  the  game,  this  rumor  is  not  au- 
thentic. Among  the  prominent  first-nighters  at  the  Bald- 
win this  week  were  Sarah  and  the  Judge,  and  their  merry 
enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  was  apparent  in  the 
first  degree.  In  the  stall  directly  behind  them  was  Frank 
New  lands,  Mr.  Sharon's  son-in-law,  and  strange  to  see, 
he,  with  a  position  firmly  established,  didn't  seem  to 
enjoy  himself  half  as  well  as  Sarah  and  her  escort,  with 
only  a  shadow  of  happiness  in  the  prospective. 


The  annual  hegira  of  dissatisfied  city  people  to  springs, 
mountains,  big  trees,  groves,  villas,  retreats,  watering- 
places,  and  all  the  other  localities  where  the  heat  and  dirt 
are  double  that  of  the  city,  and  where  those  who  want 
discomfort  do  most  resort,  has  commenced.  Asa  matter 
of  consequence  unsophisticated  I  imagined  that  there 
would  be  sorrow  for  lost  lodgers  among  the  rooms-to-let 
ladies,  and  so  I  confided  to  the  excellent  creature  in 
whose  domicile  I  occupy  a  corner.  "  For'  bless  you,  no, 
sir,"  she  confided  in  return ;  "  now's  our  best  time.  You 
see,  sir,  there's  so  manny  married  gents  who  can't  leave 
town,  and  somehow  when  their  families  go  to  the  country 
they  come  down  town  and  take  rooms.  Sad  dogs  they 
is,  too,  sir — leastways  most  of  'em;  but  if  we  don't  break 
in  on  'em  too  sudden  and  don't  hang  around  the  halls 
much,  and  ain't  too  strict  with  'em,  they  are  werry  gen- 
erous about  their  pay."  I  think  my  landlady  is  a  very 
suiierior  woman.  Her  judgment  is  good.  Come  to  think 
about  it,  there  is  an  awful  crop  of  divorces  just  after  one- 
half  of  a  family  has  been  summering  and  the  other  half 
has  remained  in  town.  Harry  thinks  of  Maud  off  in  the 
hot  country,  and  wonders  how  the  poor  little  girl  is  amus- 
ing herself,  while  he  is  browsing  through  the  Park  and  out 
to  the  Cliff  on  moonlight.  Maud,  in  turn,  returns  from 
her  ride,  sail  or  walk  with  the  fascinating  Mr.  Blank, 
and  conscientiously  pens  a  line  wasting  much  pity  on 
Harry,  tied  up  by  business  in  the  nasty  city,  and  telling 
him  how  lonesome  she  feels  because. he  isn't  with  her. 
Then  Harry  tells  her  to  stay  for  the  baby's  sake,  and  she 
dutifully  obeys,  and  has  a-parrot-and-a-monkey  of  a  good 
time  with  Blank. 


Wednesday  afternoon  I  bought  my  evening  paper  from 
a  big,  stout,  able-bodied,  middle-aged  man,  who  was  in- 
dustriously vicing  with  the  usual  street  gamins  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  mutual  wares.  "  Why  do  you  do  this,"  I 
asked;  and  he  replied:  "I  have  tried  over  a  score  of 
occupations  in  my  life,  and  have  made  a  failure  in  each. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  as  little  if  not 
less  brains  than  a  small  boy ;  small  boys  make  a  living  at 
this  business,  and  I  am  trying  to.  If  I  succeed  1  shall 
feel  encouraged,  and  shall  try  to  rise,  as  they  do.    If  not 

I  shall   "   "What?"  I  queried.    "Conclude  that  I 

am  good  for  nothing,  and  secure  an  assignment  to  a  6x3 
lot."  I  felt  of  his  hard  muscles  and  looked  at  his  well- 
fed  figure,  and  thought  that  I  would  do  the  same  thing 
were  I  in  his  shoes.  I  did  not  so  say,  for  he  was  too 
healthy.  Still  I  now  announce  the  belief  that  the  world 
can  well  wag  without  such  philosophers,  and  that  when 
one  of  them  causes  himself  to  cease  to  cumber  the  earth, 
suicide  is  no  longer  a  sin. 


The  butchery  of  Floyd  F.  Majors  in  the  Oakland  jail- 
yard,  by  the  same  officer  who  made  such  a  horrible  scene 
at  the  hanging  of  Runk,  was  rather  too  much  of  a  pun- 
ishment for  even  the  sin-stained  wretch  upon  whom  it 
was  inflicted.  The  man  undoubtedly  deserved  death, 
with  all  the  horrors  attendant  upon  a  knowledge  of  its 
coming ;  but  when  those  horrors  did  not  phase  him  the 
hangman  had  no  right  to  increase  his  expiation  by  putting 
the  rope  around  his  neck  twice,  and  then  adjusting  it  so 
that  his  victim  first  had  his  throat  cut  and  then  was  choked 
to  death.  The  Oakland  doctors,  who  tore  the  black  cap 
from  his  face,  and  then  pulled  his  mouth  open  and  pushed 
back  the  lids  from  his  glazing  eyes  before  the  man  was 
fairly  dead,  also  deserve  a  bit  ot  censure.  The  clumsy 
manner  in  which  they  made  their  autopsy  betokened 
them  not  to  be  first-class  in  their  profession,  and  their 
handling  of  the  human  clay  while  the  noose  still  encir- 
cled the  neck  in  which  the  life-blood  had  not  ceased  to 
circulate  robs  them  of  the  title  of  professional  gentlemen. 
The  Oaklandese  seldom  have  a  hanging,  however,  and  I 
suppose  they  want  to  extract  all  the  horror  possible  from 
each.  Their  journals,  and  most  of  those  in  this  city  who 
did  not  detail  an  expert  for  the  affair,  pronounced  the 
job  a  success.    So  it  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  the 


Inquisition,  when  criminals  were  tortured  to  death.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  crippled  murderer,  in  spite  of 
all  their  efforts  to  unnerve  him,  "  died  game." 

Railroad  officials  and  Republican  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  other  Republicans  who  were 
journalists  and  who  were  not  journalists,  and  would-be 
delegates  if  they  could,  were  in  numerous  numbers  at  the 
departure  of  the  special  overland  train  from  the  Oakland 
mole  last  Monday.  The  Blaine  banners  were  hung  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  delegates'  cars  in  great  profusion, 
and  the  inner  walls  were  lined  with  eatables  and  drink- 
ables in  equal  copiousness.  The  Davies  excursionists  in 
the  rear  cars  were  sadly  frightened  at  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions, but  from  promises  made  by  Adolph  Spreckels's 
elder  brother,  George  Crocker's  Colonel  Fred,  Alec  Bad- 
lam  and  William  Higgins  for  Have  McClure,  and  Marcus 
Boruck  on  behalf  of  Brother  Pixley,  I  apprehend  no 
serious  invasion  of  the  excursionists.  If  there  is  or  was 
one — and  the  Ass.  Press  has  announced  none  as  yet — it 
occurred  after  the  Nevada  and  Colorado  delegations  were 
picked  up.  Nevada  and  Colorado  Republicans  greatly 
resemble  Kentucky  Democrats — they  are  brave  to  a  fault, 
after  testing  their  capacity  for  the  juice  of  the  forbidden 
fruit.   

Colonel  Flournoy  is  being  besought  by  his  friends  to 
accept  the  nomination  before  the  Democratic  Convention 
for  state  delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Convention. 
Colonel  Flournoy  is  a  gentleman  and  would  make  a  good 
delegate,  and  I  should  advise  him  to  accept.  Even  if  he 
were  only  a  gentleman,  and  would  not  make  a  good  dele- 
gate, I  should  advise  him  to  accept,  if  only  to  get  away 
from  the  Sharon-Sharon  rottenness,  where  he  is  notably 
out  of  place.    Pepys. 


THE  SATURDAY  PROMENADE. 


I  sat  last  Saturday  in  a  Kearny-street  window  with  a 
talkative  old  San  Franciscan,  watching  the  procession  of 
the  damned.  I  came  to  feel  that  the  promenade  was 
nothing  better  as  the  pioneer  pointed  out  scoundrels  and 
scoundrelesses,  and  told  me  about  them  till  I  was  weary. 

"See  that  fellow,"  he  said,  indicating  an  elderly  man 
of  comfortable  appearance  and  cheerful  countenance,  who 
strolled  past,  cane  in  hand,  quite  plainly  keeping  an  eye 
out  for  pretty  faces.  "  He  doesn't  look  like  a  fellow  who 
has  lost  any  sleep  from  remorse,  does  he?  I  knew  him 
thirty  years  ago  up  in  Hangtown,  where  he  kept  a  butch- 
er's shop.  Everybody  but  Jinks,  the  grocer,  knew  that 
Mrs.  Jinks  liked  Smith,  the  butcher,  better  than  she  did 
her  husband.  Nobody  knew  that  Smith  was  a  married 
man,  though,  till  his  wife  turned  up  one  day— scrawny 
lady  from  Vermont.  Mrs.  Jinks  was  plump  and  pretty. 
Three  months  after  her  arrival  Mrs.  Smith  died  suddenly. 
Three  months  later  the  grocer  passed  in  his  checks,  after 
one  night's  illness.  Another  three  months,  and  Mrs. 
Jinks  became  Mrs.  Smith.  It  was  then  that  the  coinci- 
dent suddenness  of  the  two  deaths  struck  people.  Chem- 
ists weren't  plentiful  in  California  in  those  days — especially 
in  Hangtown.  But  if  Hangtown  couldn't  analyze  the  con- 
tents of  a  stomach  it  could  talk  of  lynching.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  skipped.  He  made  some  money  afterward, 
somehow,  and  being  a  clear-headed  man  with  no  vices, 
held  on  to  it.    He's  living  on  the  interest  of  it  now." 

"  And  the  wife?" 

"  Died  suddenly,  years  ago." 

The  pioneer  turned  my  eyes  upon  a  particularly  hand- 
some man,  of  straight  figure,  elegant  dress  and  alert  car- 
riage, just  as  he  lifted  his  hat,  with  a  gallant  smile  and 
bow,  to  a  pleased  lady.  I  knew  him.  Everybody  does. 
He  is  one  of  the  principal  lawyers  of  the  city,  a  bon  VTDCUlt, 
and  his  name  is  never  out  of  the  newspapers.  "  He's  get- 
ting old  now,"  said  the  pioneer,  "  but  he's  a  mighty  good 
looking  man  yet,  ain't  he?  He  looks  happy,  too,  and  I 
suppose  he  is.  Anyway  he  has  everything  that  money 
can  give  him.  Got  fine  wife  and  growing  children,  too. 
See  that  pretty  girl  about  ten  yards  behind  him?  Deli- 
cate as  a  tea-rose,  ain't  she?  Poor  thing,  she  wants  to 
speak  to  him;  but  won't  dare  to  on  the  street.  She'll 
follow  him  to  his  office,  I  suppose." 

"Why  daren't  she  speak  to  him?  He's  one  of  the 
politest  men  living." 

"  I  know  it,  and  if  she  went  up  to  him  he'd  lift  his  hat 
and  smile  down  upon  her — and  curse  her  in  a  whisper, 
like  a  Barbary  Coaster.  I've  seen  him  do  it.  If  I  hadn't 
known  their  story  I  would  have  thought  he  was  paying 
her  a  compliment.  She  turned  awfully  pale,  but  her 
dread  of  a  scene  kept  her  up.  She'll  stick  a  knife  in  him 
some  day,  if  she  don't  lose  her  grip  and  die  of  a  broken 
heart.  She  is  but  eighteen,  poor  thing,  and  the  only 
daughter  of  a  pioneer  doctor,  who's  outlived  most  of  his 
practice  as  well  as  his  wife.  She's  all  he  has,  and  the 
lawyer  stole  her  two  years  ago  when  she  was  merely  a 
child  at  school.  That's  his  sport.  He  was  a  god  to  her, 
and  I  suppose  she  didn't  know  quite  what  she  was  doing. 
Anyway  she's  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  go  to  the  bad  alto- 
gether. His  fancy  didn't  last  long,  of  course.  He  ex- 
pects to  bully  her  into  not  bothering  him.  It's  his  way; 
he's  done  it  before.  Isn't  it  strange  that  a  man  of  brains 
and  culture,  with  a  home  and  daughters  of  his  own,  can 
be  as  bad  as  a  stage  villain?  I  suppose  he  has  a  strong 
will,  and  locks  his  mind  up  with  it  when  he.  goes  to  bed.  ' 


A  man  whose  hair  and  mustache  were  dyed  strutted 
by,  twirling  a  cane  occasionally,  and  carrying  himself 
with  straight  complacency,  as  he  turned  himself  to  the  left 
and  right  to  mark  the  effect  on  the  weaker  vessels.  He 
was  very  shabby  indeed,  but  was  apparently  wholly  un- 
conscious of  it.  "Thirty  years  ago,"  said  the  pioneer, 
"that  fellow  was  a  clerk  in  a  French  dry-goods  store  on 
Montgomery  street,  and  was  considered  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  city.  He  was  the  first  man  I  ever  heard 
accused  of  rouging.  They  gave  him  a  high  salary,  I 
believe,  because  he  drew  the  custom  of  the  women.  The 
fame  of  his  beauty  spread  over  half  the  state,  and  he  was 
better  than  a  page  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  for 
his  employers.  I  remember  that  there  was  a  great  scan- 
dal about  him  and  a  society  lady— divorce,  too,  I  believe. 
His  beauty  is  all  gone  now,  as  well  as  the  good  clothes 
he  used  to  revel  in;  but,  as  you  can  see,  he  doesn't  miss 
either.  He  can't  be  much  under  sixty,  but  his  vanity 
keeps  him  young  and  beautiful  in  his  own  eyes.  He 
makes  a  living  by  selling  lottery  tickets  on  the  sly,  and 
lives  in  a  little  room  on  the  fourth  story  of  a  lodging-house 
on  Broadway.  He  used  to  swell  it  around  the"  hotels. 
Never  had  anything  but  his  good  looks— a  perfect  ass." 

"That  fine-looking  young  man?  I  don't  know  his 
name,  but  I  can  see  what  he  is.  He  is  one  of  a  class  of 
whom  fifty  will  pass  here  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  He 
and  his  kind  keep  the  tailors  busy.  He  has  his  gold 
watch,  and  jeweled  scarfpin  and  ring,  and  money  in  his 
pocket.  All  this  luxury  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
a  crazy  love  that  some  poor  lost  creature  has  for  him. 
You  call  him  fine-looking.  He  does  show  up  pretty  well 
at  this  distance,  but  if  you  could  sec  his  face  nearer  it 
would  tell  you  of  an  empty  head  and  a  depravity  of  nature 
so  deep  and  brutal  that  it  shocks  the  mind  of  even  an  old 
stager  like  myself,  who  am  not  squeamish,  to  think  of  it. 
Some  time  when  he  beats  her  too  hard  and  she  runs  away, 
the  alternative  of  work  or  crime  will  be  forced  upon  him. 
He  will  take  to  crime — coarse  crime,  for  such  as  he  are 
necessarily  stupid— and  will  fetch  up  in  the  penitentiary. 
A  long  succession  of  victims  may  stave  off  the  day  of  des- 
peration for  years,  but  if  his  courses  don't  kill  him  he 
will  land  in  jail  at  last.  There  go  two  more  of  the  same 
kind,  arm-in-arm.  See  those  silly  girls  simpering  with  half- 
frightened  pleasure  at  their  bold  glances.  These  fellows 
spend  hours  every  day  in  staring  decent  women  in  the 
face,  and  I've  noticed  that  not  a  few  decent  women  don't 
seem  to  jdislike  the  attention.  I  suppose  they  have  no 
notion  of  w  hat  the  finely  dressed  young  men  are.  Ugh, 
what  a  life  to  lead!  From  the  street  to  the  saloon,  and 
from  the  saloon  to  the  den  on  Morton  street— not  a  decent 
door  open  to  them,  and  not  a  friend  who  is  not  an  out- 
cast. But  they  don't  feel  it.  They  know  no  more  and 
care  no  more  about  the  respectable,  church-going  world 
than  the  respectable,  church-going  world  cares  about 
them.  They  are  lepers,  ignorant  of  their  leprosy.  I 
never  see  one  of  the  beasts  turning  his  eyes  on  a  chaste 
woman  that  I  don't  feel  like  breaking  my  stick  on  his 
foul  head." 

"  There  goes  a  fellow  I  feel  sorry  for,"  went  on  the 
pioneer,  as  a  tall  man  shot  by  with  furtive  speed,  his 
slouch  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  his  hands  thrust  into 
the  pockets  of  his  almost  ragged  trow  sers.  "  A  bad  w  ife 
did  for  him.  He  never  amounted  to  a  great  deal,  but 
had  lots  of  promise  in  him.  He  was  a  young  lawyer 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  being  sober  and  industrious,  was 
rising.  He  took  a  divorce  case,  won  it,  and  had  his  sym- 
pathy aroused  for  the  woman.  She  was  one  of  those 
helpless,  babyish  things  that  clung  as  naturally  to  the 
handiest  man  as  a  child  hangs  on  to  its  mother's  dress. 
She  was  ten  years  older  than  he  was,  but  she  looked  up 
at  him  through  her  tears  as  if  she  were  sixteen  and  he 
forty.  He  knew  her  age,  and  knew  that  she  had  been 
married  and  divorced  before  he  rid  her  of  her  second. 
But  she  was  poor,  and  cried  a  good  deal  in  a  quiet,  soft 
way,  and  made  no  complaints  that  were  not  coaxed  from 
her.  He  forced  money  upon  her  for  her  immediate 
necessities,  and  interested  himself  to  find  employment  for 
her.  She  seemed  to  be  without  family  or  friends.  He 
came  one  day  upon  ex-No.  2  abusing  her,  and  he  thrashed 
him.  She  clun;  to  him  closer,  and  wept  in  gratitude  to 
her  preserver.  Of  course  he  married  her.  What  did  he 
care  for  what  society  might  say !  Fet  society  mind  its 
own  business  and  he  would  .mind  his.  He  wasn't  un- 
happy. She  spent  his  money  for  him  as  fast  as  he  made 
it.  It  seemed  natural  to  him  that  she  should  want  a 
pleasant,  luxurious  life,  after  all  her  sufferings.  Her 
gratitude  was  sweet  to  him.  Three  years  of  this  agreeable 
life  was  ended  by  a  discovery.  It  doesn't  matter  what  it 
was.  She  is  married  again,  and  married  well.  You  saw  him 
just  now — a  shattered,  drunken  thing,  without  the  cour- 
age to  take  the  prideless,  sodden  and  despairing  life  that 
he  keeps  in  his  Body  by  copying  papers  for  lawyers,  when 
his  hand  is  steady  enough  to  do  it.  Some  men  have 
spring  enough  in  them  to  stand  one  blow  like  that,  but 
not  a  great  many.    Two  would  finish  the  strongest." 

"  Do  none  but  hard  cases  promenade  Kearny  street 
on  Saturday  afternoon?"  I  asked  the  pioneer. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  lighting  a 
cigar;  "  but  the  stories  of  the  virtuous  and  happy  have 
the  advantage  of  being  too  tame  to  be  worth  the  telling. 
Lots  of  admirable  characters  stroll  on  Kearny  street  on 
Saturday.    Let's  go  out  and  promenade  ourselves." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this! 
I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 

— *'  Comedy  of  Errors." 

V  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Here's  your 
fine  babies;  fat,  thin,  any  way  you  like  'em- 
warranted  not  to  frighten  at  anything."  This 
is  the  kind  of  vender  who  will  presently  become 
a  dramatic  necessity.  I  can  imagine  him  with 
the  spring  crop  of  babies  in  a  big  wagon,  selling 
them  on  Union  Square  to  managers  about  to  go 
on  the  road.  No  play  is  now  complete  without 
a  baby. 

It  is  with  babies  as  with  all  else.  Formerly 
imitations  were  good  enough,  but  now  we  must 
have  the  real  thing.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  kings  trod  the  boards  in  velvet  trains  made 
of  Canton-flannel  turned  wrong  side  out,  trim- 
med with  ermine  that  consisted  of  strips  of  white 
blanket  with  black  spots  inked  at  intervals. 
The  court  ladies  were  splendid  in  pink  and  blue 
paper  cambric  at  five  cents  a  yard,  trimmed  with 
royal  Nottingham  lace  that  fell  in  wide  cascades, 
costing  as  high  as  ten  cents  a  cascade.  How 
splendid  they  were,  to  be  sure!  Now  we  carp 
and  criticise  at  anything  less  than  the  finest  of 
genuine  silks  and  laces.  It  struck  me  on  seeing 
"Confusion"  that  we  have  grown  as  ultra-critical 
about  babies  as  about  anything  else.  I  remem- 
ber when  a  bundle  of  rags  wrapped  in  a  shawl 
would  pass  muster.  Later  on  they  began  to 
grow  realistic  at  the  old  California  Theater,  and 
in  some  play  they  represented  a  baby  by  a  big 
French  doll  that  could  say  "  mania  "  and  "  papa." 
At  the  present  moment  the  march  of  progress 
demands  the  genuine  article.  Of  all  that  I  have 
seen  Nat  Goodwin's  baby  plays  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  important  role  yet  attempted.  Al- 
though it  may  not  be  his  personal  property,  still 
for  want  of  a  more  explicit  name,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  infant  is  retained  by 
him,  we  must  call  it  Nat  Goodwin's  baby.  It 
is  the  most  sensible  and  self-contained  infant  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  plays  its  part  with  that  un- 
certain repose  which  characterizes  the  best  mod- 
ern school. 

"Confusion  "  is  very  unlike  any  American  or 
English  play  of  its  class.  Its  construction  is 
very  like  that  of  a  French  or  German  farce.  It 
is  wildly,  uproariously  funny  and  absurd,  yet  its 
events  appear  perfectly  logical  and  sequential. 
"Confusion  "  is  witty  in  a  most  legitimate  way, 
by  a  series  of  droll  surprises.  It  is  broadly  funny 
without  ever  once  descending  to  vulgarity  or 
horse-play.  It  is  a  play  that  presupposes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intelligence  and  of  the  critical 
faculty  in  the  audience.  As  is  usual  at  the 
-Baldwin  Theater,  the  play  is  well  mounted. 
Mr.  Goodwin's  company  is  the  best  American 
company  of  its  particular  class  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared here.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  interpolated  English  people. 
Much  as  I  love  my  country,  I  must  admit  the 
sad  fact  that  a  few  English  people  always  give  a 
company  a  good  balance. 

By  this  time  every  one  has  agreed  that  that 
gentlemanly  and  excellent  comedian  J.  R.  Crau- 
ford  is  a  trifle  like  Sothern  and  very  like  Wynd- 
ham.  His  Mortimer  Mumpleford  is  really  bet- 
ter than  many  so-called  star  performances 
in  his  line.  He  is  not  undeniably  great  in  the 
one  or  two  sentimental  and  pathetic  lines  of 
his  part,  but  he  is  very  neat  in  all  the  rest  of  it. 

The  part  of  I.ucretia  Trickleby  is  played  by- 
Maria  Davis  with  a  quiet  unction  that  is  de- 
lightfully humorous.  I  did  not  know  that  pretty 
Adele  Waters  could  have  so  improved.  In  the 
beautifully  feminine  and  inconsequential  part  of 
Rose  Mumpleford  she  identified  herself  with  the 
situation  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  In 
fact  every  one  is  good  in  "Confusion."  Both 
piece  and  performance  show  an  upward  tendency 
in  the  tone  of  American  farce-comedy  which  is 
undoubtedly  more  or  less  due  to  English  influ- 
ence. 

Most  of  all  is  there  a  change  in  Nat  Goodwin. 
Goodwin  is  a  man  who  has  been  held  by  the 
critics  generally  to  be  amusing  as  a  man  rather 
than  as  an  actor.  His  personality  is  certainly 
very  strong,  and  he  is  within  himself  a  fountain 
of  fun.  After  seeing  him  in  "Confusion"  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
also  an  actor  with  possibilities  of  a  brilliant 
future  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion. Goodwin  has  so  much  comic  magnetism 
—to  coin  a  phrase— that  by  interpolating  a  word 
or  gesture,  by  the  simple  wagging  of  his  expres- 
sive eye-brows,  he  can  set  an  audience  in  roars 
of  laughter.  Yet  as  Christopher  Blizzard  he  sub- 
dues himself  entirely  in  a  not  very  important 
part,  never  once  venturing  beyond  its  limits,  al- 
though the  audience  is  ready  to  forgive  him  if  he 
should.  I  would  rather  see  Nat  Goodwin  than 
Christopher  Blizzard  any  day.  But  when  Good- 
win plays  he  is  Blizzard.  I  recognize  genu- 
ine artistic  ability  in  the  fact  that  he  never  for- 
gets who  he  is  representing.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  Nat  Goodwin  the  actor  can  be  as 
popular  as  Nat  Goodwin  pure  and  simple  an 
nature/,  as  we  first  knew  him  in  "  Hobbies." 
There  never  was  another  man  just  like  him  on 
the  stage.  We  miss  his  wonderful  imitations 
and  all  his  inimitable  drolleries.  But  if  he 
chooses  to  abandon  the  field  in  which  he  has  so 
long  delighted  us,  we  can  enjoy  him  in  a  new 
way.  If  he  aspires  to  legitimate  honors  he  has 
certainly  the  ability  to  succeed. 

I  wish  that  Crauford  and  Goodwin  would 


change  parts.  It  would  be  a  treat  to  see  Good- 
win play  Mortimer  Mumpleford  with  the  Henry 
Irving  agony,  in  which  he  so  excels.  Crauford, 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  ability,  would  doubt- 
less make  a  very  good  Billiard, 


They  have  a  queer  bit  of  slang  in  the  dramatic 
profession,  borrowed  very  likely  from  the  theory 
and  practice  of  vivisection.  When  a  new  play 
is  to  be  produced  they  play  it  first  in  some  un- 
important country  place.  This  is  simply  an  im- 
provement on  a  dress  rehearsal,  and  i>  called 
"  trying  it  on  a  dog." 

W  hen  "  Lynwood"  was  advertised  for  its  first 
production  here  people  who  take  note  of  such 
matters  greatly  marveled.  They  wondered  that 
San  Francisco,  three  thousand  miles  away, 
should  be  the  "  dog  "  selected,  when  there  are  so 
many  smaller  and  more  available  dramatic- 
canines  in  easy  distance  of  New  York.  The 
play  itself  has  solved  the  problem.  It  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  play  called  "  Relmnnt's  Bride," 
in  which  Marie  Prescott  failed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  in  the  Fast.  The  play  has  been 
re-written,  re-cast  and  re-baptized,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  greatly  changed,  as  far  as  its  suc- 
cess is  concerned. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  "The  Planter's  Wife," 
"The  Silver  King"  and  the  regular  stock-in- 
trade  of  ordinary  melodrama-  .  It  is  almost  bad 
enough  to  be  a  great  success  on  the  road.  It 
is  a  play  of  the  order  that  ought  to  be  known  as 
"the  gallery's  own."  It  is  full  of  repetitions, 
redundancies  and  absurdities.  The  plot  is 
vague  and  illogical  It  reads  backwards.  The 
play  has  no  closing  scene;  the  climaxes  being 
scattered  with  liberal  hand  throughout  the  piny, 
there  is  not  one  left  for  the  close.  It  ends  like 
a  chapter  in  a  serial  novel  which  finishes  with 
"to  be  continued  in  our  next.''  It  ought  to  be 
played  in  sections,  like  a  Chinese  play,  and  might 
be  made  instructive  by  taking  the  people  all 
through  the  history  of  the  Southern  rebellion. 

I  confess  to  reading  a  serial  story  now  and 
then,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  see  the  last 
chapter  of  "  Lynwood,"  if  the  author  ever  writes 
it.  I  want  to  know  what  became  of  the  spy; 
by  what  rule-of-three  two  common  soldiers  can 
arrest  their  commanding  officer  without  an  order 
from  anybody;  why  a  man  who  accidentally 
kills  another  is  proved  to  have  plotted  his  death  ; 
and  how  a  Federal  officer,  alone  in  a  Confederate 
camp,  can  be  said  to  be  "  saved !  saved !  "  and 
happily  over  his  troubles. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how  uninteresting  the 
characters  in  "  Confusion  "  become  the  minute 
their  troubles  are  over.  It  is  well  to  leave  just 
a  little  to  the  imagination — to  leave  your  audi- 
tor with  a  faint  sense  of  not  having  had  enough, 
so  that  he  will  come  back  again.  But  in  "Lyn- 
wood "  this  principle  is  overdone,  and  those  of 
the  audience  who  saw  anything  at  all  in  the 
play  left  with  the  baffled  sensation  of  a  man  who 
reads  a  thrilling  story  in  the  paper  only  to  be 
told  at  the  climax  to  "  use  Chawum's  chewing 
gum."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  thrill  in  "Lyn- 
wood," but  it  is  so  mixed  up  and  so  badly 
handled  as  to  be  nearly  worthless. 

Frederick  Warde  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
average  modern  actor,  and  very  unlike  himself 
in  the  days  when  he  played  with  poor  Montague. 
Warde  is  now  intense  and  horribly  in  earnest. 
He  throws  himself  vehemently  into  his  part,  and 
never  spares  himself.  He  never  poses,  and  has 
no  care  for  his  looks.  If  he  had  more  variety  in 
his  methods  and  more  light  and  shade  in  his 
conceptions,  he  would  be  a  great  actor.  He  has 
now  a  good  physique,  a  beautiful  and  skillfully 
handled  voice,  and  that  earnest  self-forgetflil- 
ness  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  greatness. 
But  he  has  not  the  consummate  art'  that  a  man 
with  such  natural  gifts  should  cultivate.  He 
wears  his  shoulders  habitually  raised,  and  there 
is  no  grace  or  variety  in  the  poses  of  his  body, 
and  especially  of  his  head.  His  face  lacks  mo- 
bility. It  seems  capable  of  a  few  strong  expres- 
sions, ever  reverting  to  a  grief-stricken  droop  of 
the  mouth  which  is  neither  good  nor  beautiful, 
but  all  too  suggestive  of  Tom  Kcene.  As  Victor 
lilanchard  in  "  Lynwood  "  Warde  attempted  to 
prop  up  a  feebly  written  part  by  slightly  over- 
acting. Fven  while  this  fact  was  being  gener- 
ally criticised,  he  carried  the  audience  with  him 
by  his  earnestness.  Warde  is  a  very  interesting 
actor  to  see,  and  beyond  a  doubt  a  man  of  great 
possibilities. 

Kate  Forsythe  possesses  the  faculty  of  looking 
like  more  people  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw. 
The  first  night  she  played  in  "  Lynwood  "  every 
one  left  the  house  saying  toevcry  one  else,  "  Isn't 
she  lovely,  and  don't  she  look  like  so-and-so?" — 
a  different  comparison  every  time.  Kate  For- 
sythe is  a  rarely  beautiful  woman,  with  only  one 
fault.  She  wears  her  clothes  so  tight  that  her 
"torso"  is  rigid  and  lacks  the  flexibility  that 
characterizes  the  rest  of  her  body.  Her  general 
proportions  are  so  good  they  arc  i  delight  to  the 
eye,  and  her  movements  are  easy  and  graceful. 
She  is  an  excellent  and  intelligent  actress  with- 
out being  or  professing  to  be  great.  She  is  a 
first-class  leading  lady,  more  beautiful  and  in 
some  respects  a  better  actress  than  Rose  Cogh- 
ian,  and  lar  more  likely  to  succeed  as  a  star  than 
Sara  jewett.  She  played  the  part  of  Lucille 
Carlyfe  in  a  thoroughly  com|x:tcnt  way,  glossing 
its  extravagances  and  inconsistencies  with  the 
utmost  tact.  1 

If  there  is  any  spark-  of  metropolitan  life  in 
"  Lynwood  "—which  I  doubt— it  is  bound  to 
show  itself  under  the  present  conditioni. 

Beatrix. 


.ETNA  STRINGS. 


What  Doctor      .  W.  Stltlwagon  >a>>.. 

A  Statement  ok  the  Hygienic  Effects  and 
Power  of  the  .-Etna  Waters,  by  One  or 

thb  Oldest  Practicing  Physicians  ok 

Napa  County,  and  One  ok  the  Most 

Skill  KOI  in  hie  State. 

I  have  known  these  springs  since  they  were 
disCO\ered  in  mining  for  cinnabar,  about  six 
years  ago.  Soon  after  their  discovery  I  observed 
their  remarkable  curative  effects  in  many  cases 
of  cutaneous  and  kidney  diseases  ami  rheumatic 
affection.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the 
springs  is  o8  degrees  blood  heal.  The  waters 
act  as  an  alterative  and  as  a  tonic.  They  purify 
the  blood,  correct  the  secretions,  and  restore  to 
healthy  action  the  various  organs  of  the  body, 
and  invigorate  the  whole  sy>tcm.  The  water 
contains,  in  combination  with  other  constitu- 
ents, a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  and 
acts  on  lome persona  like  a  galvanic  nailery, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  electrical.  Bathing  opens 
both  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous  pom,  re- 
lieves the  system  of  impurities,  producing!  most 
healthful  and  salutary  effect  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  on  the  functions  of  the  body. 
These  waters  are  very  useful  in  bronchial  affec- 
tions, and  in  affectionsof  the  lungs,  in  consump- 
tion in  all  its  incipient  stages,  f  he  waters  are 
a  specific  for  kidney  diseases  before  the  struct- 
ural organizationof  the  kidneys  is  destroyed,  and 
are  a  certain  remedy  for  erysipelas,  however 
strongly  entrenched;  for  chronic  diarrhoea,  for 
dyspepsia,  and  arean  antidote  in  most  rheumatic 
attacks,  including  inflammatory,  where  thev 
have  a  mosl  efficacious  and  charming  effect.  I 
can  especially  commend  these  waters  in  cases  of 
genei.d  debility  caused  by  overwork,  malaria  or 
other  disease.  The  waters  cure  diabetes,  strang- 
ury, inflammation  in  the  urinary  ducts,  and  are 
a  solvent  for  stone  or  gravel  formed  of  uric  or 
lithic  acid  in  the  bladder,  and  remove  the  pain 
and  irritation  attendant.  The  baths  are  grateful 
to  the  feelings,  and  act  as  a  nervous  anodyne, 
allaying  nenous  sensibility  and  agitation,  and 
possessing  a  remarkable  restorative  power  in 
cases  of  paralysis. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  been  in 
active  practice  in  Napa  county,  and  since  the 
development  of  these  waters  I  have  often  visited 
them  and  witnessed  their  healing  power.  They 
possess  so  many  medicinal  properties  that  their 
cures  are  diverse  and  manifold.  Among  the 
many  remarkable  effects  and  cures  that  I  myself 
have  witnessed  is  that  of  Mr.  J,  K.  Woodward, 
in  whose  case  the  fatty  secretions  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  were  dissolved  or  liquefied  and 
passed  out  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  pro- 
ducing the  almost  miraculous  appearance  de- 
scribed on  pages  30  and  31  of  the  descriptive 
pamphlet  of  the  Springs;  also  that  ot  Mr.  T.  V. 
Kaney,  long  afflicted  with  erysipelas  and  a  com- 
bination of  diseases,  whom  I  assisted  in  reach- 
ing the  Springs,  whose  case  is  described  on 
pages  52  and  53  of  Spring  pamphlet. 

These  waters  not  only  succor  nature  and 
enable  her  to  resist  and  repel  disease,  but  they 
are  an  antidote  to  the  virus  producing  it.  In 
all  cases  that  have  come  under  by  observation, 
where  the  diseased  have  visited  these  waters, 
and  have  given  them  a  fair  trial,  and  have  con- 
formed to  the  rules  prescribed,  they  have,  by 
their  invigorating  and  purifying  cflects,  or  by 
their  alterative  and  tonic  properties,  been  bene- 
fited, and  in  many  cases  the  effects  have  been 
remarkable.  I  pronounce  these  waters  of  great 
and  varied  virtue  and  excellence,  like  the  Ems 
of  Germany,  which  they  so  closely  resemble  in 
analysis  and  in  sanitary  effect. 

'  «     W.  W.  Stillwagon,  M.  D. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  &z  FKATHER  STORE 
ton  Market  Street. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 


JJULI.ION  MINING  COMPANY. 

ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 

Amount  Twenty-five  Cents 

Levied  May  19,  1884 

Delinquent  June  20,  1884 

Sale  Day  July  10,  1884 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors. 

J.  M.  HRAZELL,  Secretary. 
Office  — Room  3,  No.  328   Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT  &  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands 
we  desire  to  present 

Thi  many  great  advantages  of  rULARB 

COUNTY. 

\Vc  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100.  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.    The  prices  arc  about  as  follows  : 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved. . .  .$25  to  $50  per  acre 
Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  (|uantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
qpai.kd  Artesian  Hklt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
\Yc  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  ull  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 

Gallon  ICILLBR  ft  KNUPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


T^HE   NEVADA    HANK  ) 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
HA  ID- UP  CAPITAL  $3,000,000  IN  GOLD 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

C*Kn.  L.  Hhandhk,  V ice- President ; 
James  G.  Faik,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6?  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 


T 
H 


[so,  33  AND  34  GEARY.  J 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  skill  and  genius  of  the 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stav  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

t3T  Open  Evenings  •  t. 


IJEADQUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLAGS,  BANNERS 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gpld  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Best  work  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

B.  PASQUALE, 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 

San  Francisco. 


H 


OP  PS  &  SON, 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS, 


Intrriok  Decoratbrs. 
439  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  comer  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


D 


EAEEKS  IN  FURS. 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO., 
310  Sansomr  Street, 
San  Francisco.  California. 

J^J  A.  BENRIMO, 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANT 
AND  TRANSLATOR  OF  LANGUAGES, 
Merchants'  Exchange,  Room  64. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart. 


Wm.  F.  IIkkkin. 


CTEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Pinr  Strrrt, 


Rooms  23  to  26. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOVD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  9  to  13  Nkvada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


L 


j;i)WARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Strrrt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

J  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Sata  Building,  Main  street,  StocKlon,  Cal. 


S 


;  W.  RAVELEY, 


L 


BOOK    AND    JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Ci.av  Sthrrt, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

eCOUNT  brothers, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  vtreet,  San  Francisco. 

P  C  ARNOLD, 

d,  dealer  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Urok* 
•r.  Life  and  Fire  Insurance.  Office— Sao  Joaquin  st>, 
near  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THOU  AND  I. 


Thou  art  the  muse,  I  am  ihe  lyre; 
Thou  art  the  sap,  and  I  the  tree; 
I  am  the  field,  thou  the  sun  tire 
That  ripens  me. 

I  am  the  nest,  thou  art  the  bird; 
The  wave  am  I,  and  thou  the  flood; 
I  am  the  brain  whete  thought  is  stirred, 
Thou  the  life  blood! 

The  F.arth  am  I,  though  art  the  Heaven  ! 
I  shade,  thou  light;  I  part,  thou  whole. 
I  am  the  body  that  the  soul  may  live  in; 
Thu  art  the  soul ! 

— From  the  Spanish  of  lionahlc. 


THE  LOST  ARTS. 


WENDF.I.L  PHILLIPS'S  KAMOUS  LECTURE. 


I  am  to  talk  to  you  to-night  about  "  The  Lost  Arts  "— 
a  lecture  which  has  grown  under  my  hand  year  after  year, 
and  which  belongs  to  that  first  phase  of  the  lyceum  sys- 
tem before  it  undertook  to  meddle  with  political  duties  or 
dangerous  and  angry  questions  of  ethics;  when  it  was 
merely  an  academic  institution,  trying  to  win  busy  men 
back  to  books,  teaching  a  little  science,  or  repeating  some 
tale  of  foreign  travel,  or  painting  some  great  representa- 
tive character,  the  symbol  of  his  age.  I  think  I  can 
claim  a  purpose  beyond  a  moment's  amusement  in  this 
glance  at  early  civilization. 

I  perhaps  might  venture  to  claim  it  was  a  medicine  for 
what  is  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  our  national 
character,  and  that  is  self-conceit — an  undue  appreciation 
of  ourselves,  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our  achievements, 
of  our  inventions,  of  our  contributions  to  popular  com- 
fort, and  of  our  place.  In  fact,  in  the  great  procession 
of  the  ages  we  seem  to  imagine  that  whether  knowledge 
will  die  with  us  or  not,  it  certainly  began  with  us.  We 
have  a  pitying  estimate,  a  tender  pity  for  the  narrowness, 
ignorance  and  darkness  of  the  bygone  ages.  We  seem 
to  ourselves  not  only  to  monopolize,  but  to  have  begun 
the  era  of  light.  In  other  words,  we  are  all  running  over 
with  a  Fourth  day  of  July  spirit  of  self-content.  I  am 
always  reminded  of  the  German  whom  the  English  poet 
Coleridge  met  at  Frankfort.  He  always  took  off  his  hat 
with  profound  respect  when  he  ventured  to  speak  of  him- 
self. It  seems  to  me  the  American  people  might  be 
painted  in  the  chronic  attitude  of  taking  off  its  hat  to 
itself,  and  therefore  it  can  be  no  waste  of  time  with  an 
audience  in  such  a  mood  Ko  take  their  eyes  for  a  moment 
— for  the  hour—  from  the  present  civilization  and  guide  it 
back  to  that  earliest  possible  era  that  history  speaks  for 
us.  And  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether 
we  boast  on  the  right  line,  I  might  despair  of  curing  us 
of  the  habit  of  boasting;  but  I  might  direct  it  better!  I 
might  lead  its  circle  and  center  on  a  finer  [joint,  on  a 
nobler  issue,  than  this  of  merely  popular  comfort,  and 
contributions  by  Yankee  ingenuity  to  the  mechanical  im- 
perfection of  the  age. 

Well,  I  have  been  somewhat  criticized,  year  alter  year, 
for  this  endeavor  to  open  up  the  claims  ot  old  times.  I 
have  been  charged  with  repeating  useless  fables  with  no 
foundation.  To-day  I  take  the  mere  subject  of  glass. 
This  material,  Pliny  says,  was  discovered  by  accident ; 
that  some  sailors,  landing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
took  their  cooking  utensils  and  supported  them  on  the 
sand  by  the  stones  that  they  found  in  the  neighborhood; 
that  they  kindled  their  fire,  cooked  the  fish,  finished  the 
meal  and  removed  the  apparatus,  and  glass  was  found  to 
have  resulted  from  the  nitre  and  sea  sand,  vitrified  by  the 
heat.  Well! 

I  have  been  a  dozen  times  criticized  by  a  number  of 
wise  men,  in  ne\vspa[)ers,  who  have  said  that  this  was  a 
very  idle  tale ;  that  there  never  was  sufficient  heat  in  a  few 
bundles  of  sticks  to  produce  vitrifaction — glass  making. 
I  happened  two  years  ago  to  meet  on  the  prairies  of  Mis- 
souri Professor  Shepherd,  who  started  from  Yale  Col- 
lege and,  like  a  genuine  Yankee,  brings  up  anywhere 
where  there  is  anything  to  do. 

I  happened  to  mention  this  criticism  to  him.  "  Well," 
says  he,  "  a  little  practical  life  would  have  freed  men  from 
that  doubt."  Said  he  :  "  We  stopped  last  year  in  Mexico 
to  cook  some  venison.  We  got  down  from  our  saddles 
and  put  the  cooking  apparatus  on  stones  we  found  there, 
made  our  fire  with  the  wood  we  got  there,  resembling 
ebony,  and  when  we  removed  the  apparatus  there  was 
pure  silver  gotten  out  of  the  embers  by  the  intense  heat  of 
that  almost  irony  wood.  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  heat  was 
greater  than  any  necessary  to  vitrify  the  materials  of 
glass." 

Why  not  suppose  that  Pliny's  sailors  had  lighted  on 
some  exceedingly  hard  wood?  May  it  not  be  as  possible 
as  in  this  case? 

So  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  a  grow  ing  habit  of  dis- 
trust of  a  large  share  of  this  modern  and  exceedingly  sci- 
entific criticism  of  ancient  records,  I  think  we  have  been 
betraying  our  own  ignorance,  and  that  frequently.  When 
the  statement  does  not  look  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  exactly 
accurate,  a  little  investigation  below  the  surface  will  show- 
that  it  rests  on  real  truth.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Eng- 
lish proverb,  which  was  often  quoted  in  my  college  days. 

We  used  to  think  how  little  logic  the  common  people 
had,  and  when  we  wanted  to  illustrate  this  in  the  school- 
room, it  was  what  was  called  a  "  non-sequitur  " — the 
effect  did  not  come  from  the  cause  named.  We  always 
quoted  the  English  proverb:  "  Tenderden's  steeple  is  the 
cause  of  Goodwin  Sands."  We  said:  "  How  ignorant  a 
population." 

But  when  we  went  deeper  into  the  history  we  found 
that  the  proverb  was  not  meant  for  logic,  but  was  meant 
for  sarcasm.  One  of  the  bishops  had  fifty  thousand 
pounds  given  to  him  to  build  a  breakwater  to  save  the 
Goodwin  Sands  from  the  advancing  sea;  but  the  good 
bishop — being  of  the  kind  of  bishops  which  Mr.  Froude 
describes  in  his  lecture  that  the  world  would  be  better  if 
Providence  w  ould  remove  them  from  it — instead  of  build- 


ing the  breakwater  to  keep  out  the  sea,  simply  built  a 
steeple;  and  this  proverb  was  sarcastic  and  not  logical, 
that  "  Tenderden's  steeple  was  the  cause  of  the  Goodw  in 

Sands." 

When  you  contemplate  the  motive,  there  was  the  clos- 
est and  most  welded  logic  in  the  proverb.  So  I  think  a 
large  share  of  our  criticism  of  old  legends  and  old  state- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be  the  ignorance  that 
overleaps  its  own  saddle;  and  falls  on  the  other  side. 

Well,  my  first  illustration  ought  to  be  this  material  glass; 
but  before  I  proceed  to  talk  of  these  lost  arts,  I  ought  in 
fairness  to  make  an  exception,  and  it  is  the  conception  or 
conceit  which  lies  here. 

Over  a  very  large  section  of  literature  there  is  a  singular 
contradiction  to  this  sweltering  conceit  that  there  are 
certain  lines  in  which  the  moderns  arc  ill-satisfied  with 
themselves  and  contented  to  acknowledge  that  they  ought 
fairly  to  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  their  predecessors. 

Take  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  the 
drama,  and  almost  everything  in  words  of  any  form  that 
relates  to  beauty;  with  regard  to  that  whole  sweep,  the 
modern  world  gilds  it  with  its  admiration  of  the  beautiful. 
Take  the  very  phrases  that  we  use.  The  artist  says  he- 
wishes  to  go  to  Rome.  "For  what?"  "To  study  the 
masters."  Well,  all  the  masters  have  been  in  their 
graves  several  hundred  years.    We  are  all  pupils. 

You  tell  the  poet,  "Sir,  that  line  of  yours  would  re- 
mind one  of  Homer,"  and  he  is  crazy.  Stand  in  front  of 
a  painting,  in  the  hearing  of  the  artist,  and  compare  its 
coloring  to  that  of  Titian  or  Raphael,  and  he  remembers 
you  forever.  I  remember  once  standing  in  front  of  a  bit 
of  marble,  carved  by  Powers,  a  Vermonter,  who  had  a 
matchless,  instinctive  love  of  art  and  perception  of 
beauty. 

I  said  to  an  Italian,  standing  with  me:  "Well,  now, 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  perfection."  The  answer  was: 
"To  be  perfection!"  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  why,  sir, 
that  reminds  you  of  Phidias,"  as  if  to  remind  you  of  that 
Greek  was  a  greater  compliment  than  to  be  perfection. 

Well,  now  the  very  choice  of  phrases  betrays  a  confes- 
sion of  inferiority,  and  you  see  it  again  creeps  out  in  the 
amount  we  borrow.  Take  the  whole  range  of  imagin- 
ative literature,  and  we  are  all  wholesale  borrowers.  In 
every  matter  that  relates  to  invention — to  use  or  beauty 
or  form — we  are  borrowers. 

You  may  glance  around  the  furniture  of  the  palaces  in 
Europe,  and  you  may  gather  all  the  utensils  of  art  or 
use,  and  when  you  have  fixed  the  shape  and  forms  in 
your  mind,  I  w  ill  take  you  into  the  Museum  of  Naples, 
which  gathers  all  remains  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Romans,  and  you  shall  not  find  a  single  one  of  these 
modern  forms  of  art  or  beauty  or  use  that  w  as  not  antici- 
pated there.  We  have  hardly  added  one  single  line  or 
sweep  of  beauty  to  the  antique. 

Take  the  stories  of  Shakespeare,  who  has,  perhaps, 
written  his  forty-odd  plays.  Some  are  historical.  The 
rest,  two-thirds  of  them,  he  did  not  stop  to  invent,  but 
he  found  them.  These  he  clutched,  ready-made  to  his 
hand,  from  the  Italian  novelist,  who  had  taken  them  be- 
fore from  the  East.  Cinderella  and  her  slipper  is  older 
than  all  history,  like  a  half-dozen  other  babe  legends. 
The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  go  back  far  enough  to  tell 
us  from  where  they  first  came. 

All  the  boys'  plays,  like  everything  that  amuses  the 
child  in  the  open  air,  are  Asiatic.  Rawlinson  will  show 
you  that  they  came  somewhere  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  suburbs  of  Damascus.  Bulwer  borrowed 
the  incidents  of  his  Roman  stories  from  legends  of  a 
thousand  years  before.  Indeed  Uunloch,  w;ho  has 
grouped  the  history  of  the  novels  of  all  Europe  into  one 
essay,  says  that  in  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  there 
have  been  250  or  .300  distinct  stories. 

He  says  that  at  least  200  of  these  may  be  traced,  before 
Christianity,  to  the  other  side  of  the  black  Sea.  If  this 
were  my  topic,  which  it  is  not,  1  might  tell  you  that  even 
our  newspaper  jokes  are  enjoying  a  very  respectable  old 
age.  Take  Maria  Edgeworth's  essay  on  Irish  bulls 
and  the  laughable  mistakes  of  the  Irish. 

Even  the  tale  which  either  Maria  Edgeworth  or  her 
father  thought  the  best  is  that  famous  story  of  a  man 
writing  a  letter  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Friend— I  would  write  you  more  in  detail, 
more  minutely,  if  there  was  not  an  impudent  fellow  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder,  reading  every  word."  ["No,  you 
lie — I've  not  read  a  word  you  have  written !"] 

This  is  an  Irish  bull,  still  it  is  a  very  old  one.  It  is 
only  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  older  than  the  New- 
Testament.  Horace  Walpole  dissented  from  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth,  and  thought  the  other  Irish  bull  was 
the  best — of  the  man  who  said  :  "I  would  have  been  a 
very  handsome  man,  but  they  changed  me  in  the  cradle." 

That  conies  from  Don  Quixote,  and  is  Spanish ;  but 
Cervantes  borrowed  it  from  the  Greek  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Greeks  stole  it  from  the  Egyptians  hundreds 
of  years  back. 

There  is  one  story  which  it  is  said  Washington  has  related 
of  a  man  who  went  into  an  inn  and  asked  for  a  glass  of 
drink  from  the  landlord,  who  pushed  forward  a  wine- 
glass about  half  the  usual  size — the  teacups  also  in  that 
day  were  not  more  that  half  the  present  size. 

The  landlord  said  :  "  That  glass  out  of  which  you  are 
drinking  is  forty  years  old."  "Well,"  said  the  thirsty 
traveler,  contemplating  its  diminutive  proportions,  "I 
think  it  is  the  smallest  thing  of  its  age  I  ever  saw." 

That  story  as  told  is  given  as  a  story  of  Athens  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years  before  Christ  was  born. 
Why,  all  these  Irish  bulls  afe  Greek— every  one  of  them! 

Take  the  Irishman  who  carried  around  a  brick  as  a 
specimen  of  the  house  he  had  to  sell ;  take  the  Irishman 
who  shut  his  eyes  and  looked  into  the  glass  to  see  how  he 
would  look  when  he  was  dead;  take  the  Irishman  that 
bought  a  crow,  alleging  that  crows  were  reported  to  live  two 
hundred  years,  and  he  meant  to  set  out  and  try  it. 

Take  the  Irishman  that  met  a  friend,  who  said  to  him, 
"  Why,  sir,  I  heard  you  were  dead."  "Well,"  says  the 
man,  "  I  suppose  you  see  I'm  not."  "  Oh,  no!  "  says  he, 
"I  would  believe  the  man  who  told  me  a  good  deal 
quicker  than  1  would  you."    Well,  those  are  all  Greek. 


A  score  more  of  them,  of  a  parallel  character,  came 
from  Athens. 

Our  old  P.oston  patriots  felt  that  tarring  and  feathering 
a  Tory  was  a  genuine  patent  Yankee  firebrand — Yankee- 
ism.  They  little  imagined  that  when  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  set  out  on  one  of  his  crusades,  among  the  orders  he 
issued  to  his  camp  of  soldiers  was  that  anv  one  who 
robbed  a  hen-roost  should  be  tarred  and  feathered. 

Many  a  man  who  lived  in  Connecticut  has  repeated 
the  story  of  taking  children  to  the  limits  of  the  town  and 
giving  them  a  sound  thrashing  to  enforce  their  memory  of 
the  spot.  Put  the  Burgundians,  in  France,  in  a  law  now 
eleven  hundred  years  old,  attributed  valor  to  the  East  of 
France  because  it  had  a  law  that  the  children  should  be 
taken  to  the  limits  of  the  district  and  there  soundly 
whipped,  in  order  that  they  might  forever  remember 
where  the  limits  came.  So  we  have  very  few  new  things 
in  that  line. 

Cicero  said  that  he  had  seen  the  entire  "  Iliad,"  which 
is  a  poem  as  large  as  the  New  Testament,  written  on  skin 
so  that  it  could  be  rolled  up  in  the  compass  of  a  nutshell. 
Now  this  is  imperceptible  to  the  ordinary  eye.  You  have 
seen  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  compass  of 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  written,  w  ith  glasses. 

1  have  to-day  a  paper  at  home  as  long  as  half  my  hand, 
on  which  was  photographed  the  whole  contents  of  a 
London  newspaper.  It  was  put  under  a  dove's  wing  and 
sent  40  Paris,  where  they  enlarged  it  and  read  the  news. 
This  copy  of  the  "  Iliad  "  must  have  been  made  by  some 
such  process.  In  the  Roman  theater — the  Coliseum, 
which  could  seat  one  hundred  thousand  people — the 
Emperor's  box,  raised  to  the  highest  tier,  bore  about  the 
same"  proportion  to  the  space  as  this  stand  does  to  this 
hall,  and  to  look  down  to  the  center  of  a  six-acre  lot  was 
to  look  a  considerable  distance. 

Considerable,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  Yankee  word.  Lord 
Chesterfield  uses  it  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  so  it  has  a 
good'  English  origin.  Pliny  says  that  Nero,  the  tyrant, 
had  a  ring  with  a  gem  in  it  which  he  looked  through  and 
w  atched  the  sword-play  of  the  gladiators — men  who  killed 
each  other  to  amuse  the  people — more  clearly  than  with 
the  naked  eye.    So  Nero  had  an  ot)era-glass. 

So  Mauritius,  the  Sicilian,  stood  on  the  promontory  of 
his  island  and  could  sweep  over  the  entire  sea  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  with  his  norscopite,  which  is  a  word 
derived  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  to  see  a  ship. 
Evidently  Mauritius,  who  was  a  pirate,  had  a  marine  tel- 
escope. You  may  visit  Doctor  Abbot's  museum,  where 
you  will  see  the  ring  of  Cheops.  Bunsen  puts  him  at  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

The  signet  of  the  ring  is  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar,  and  the  engraving  is  invisible  without  the  aid  of 
glasses.  No  man  was  ever  shown  into  the  cabinets  of 
gems  in  Italy  without  being  furnished  with  a  microscope 
to  look  at  them.  It  would  be  idle  for  him  to  look  at  them 
w  ithout  one. 

He  couldn't  appreciate  the  delicate  lines  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  faces.  If  you  go  to  Parma  they  will  show 
you  a  gem  once  worn  on  the  finger  of  Michael  Angelo,  on 
which  there  are  the  figures  of  seven  women.  You  must 
have  the  aid  of  a  glass  in  order  to  distinguish  the  forms 
of  all. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  ring,  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  on  it  is  the  naked  figure  of  the 
god  Hercules.  By  the  aid  of  glasses  you  can  distinguish 
the  interlacing  muscles,  and  count  every  separate  hair  on 
the  eyebrow. 

Layard  says  he  would  be  unable  to  read  the  engravings 
on  Nineveh  without  strong  sjjectacles,  they  are  so  ex- 
tremely small.  Rawlinson  brought  home  a  stone  about 
twenty  inches  long  and  ten  wide,  containing  an  entire 
treatise  on  mathematics.  It  would  be  perfectly  illegible 
without  glasses. 

Now,  if  we  are  unable  to  read  it  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  you  may  suppose  the  man  who  engraved  it  had 
pretty  strong  spectacles.  So  the  misroscope,  instead  of 
dating  from  our  time,  finds  its  brothers  in  the  books  of 
Moses — and  these  are  infant  brothers. 

Taking  the  metals,  the  bible  in  its  first  chapter  showed 
that  man  first  conquered  metals  there  in  Asia,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  on  that  spot  to-day  he  can  work  more 
wonders  with  those  metals  than  we  can. 

One  of  the  surprises  that  the  European  artists  received 
when  the  English  plundered  the  summer  palace  of  the 
King  of  China  was  the  curiously  w  rought  metal  vessels 
of  every  kind,  far  exceeding  all  the  boasted  skill  of  the 
workmen  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Colton  of  the  Boston  Journal,  the  first  week  he 
landed  in  Asia,  found  that  his  chronometer  was  out  of 
order  from  the  steel  of  the  works  having  become  rusted. 
The  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  advises  sur- 
geons not  to  venture  to  carry  any  lancets  to  Calcutta,  to 
have  them  gilded,  because  English  steel  could  not  bear 
the  atmosphere  of  India.  Yet  the  Damascus  blades  of 
the  Crusades  were  not  gilded,  yet  they  are  as  perfect  as 
they  were  eight  centuries  ago. 

There  was  one  at  the  London  Exhibition,  the  point  of 
which  could  be  made  to  touch  the  hilt,  and  w  hich  could 
be  put  into  a  scabbard  like  a  corkscrew  and  bent  every 
way  without  breaking,  like  an  American  politician. 

Now,  the  wonder  of  this  is  that  perfect  steel  is  a  marvel 
of  science.  If  a  London  chronometer-maker  wants  the 
best  of  steel  to  use  in  his  chronometer,  he  does  not  send 
to  Sheffield,  the  center  of  all  science,  but  to  the  Punjaub, 
the  empire  of  the  seven  rivers,  where  there  is  no  science 
at  all. 

The  first  needle  ever  made  in  England  was  made  in  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII,  and  made  by  a  negro;  and  when  he 
died  the  art  died  w  ith  him.  Some  of  the  first  travelers  in 
Africa  stated  that  they  found  a  tribe  in  the  interior  who 
gave  them  better  razors  than  they  had,  the  irrepressible 
negro  coming  up  in  science  as  in  politics.  The  best  steel 
is  the  greatest  triumph  of  metallurgy,  and  metallurgy  is 
the  glory  of  chemistry. 

The  poets  have  celebrated  the  perfection  of  the  Oriental 
steel,  and  it  is  recognized  as  the  finest  by  Moore,  Byron, 
Scott,  Southey  and  many  others.  I  have  even  heard  a 
young  advocate  of  the  lost  arts  find  an  argument  in  By- 
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ron's  "Sennacherib,"  from  the  fact  that  the  mail  of  the 
warriors  in  that  one  short  night  had  rusted  before  the 
trembling  Jews  stole  out  in  the  morning  to  behold  the 
terrible  work  of  the  Lord.  Scott,  in  the  "Crusaders," 
for  Sir  Walter  was  curious  in  his  love  for  the  lost  arts,  de- 
scribes a  meeting  between  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
Saladin. 

Saladin  asks  Richard  to  show  him  the  wonderful  strength 
for  which  he  is  famous,  and  the  Norman  monarch  re- 
sponds by  severing  a  bar  of  iron  which  lies  on  the  floor  of 
the  tent.  Saladin  says  :  "  I  cannot  do  that,"  but  he  takes 
an  eider-down  pillow  from  the  sofa,  and  drawing  his  keen 
blade  across  it,  it  falls  into  two  pieces.    Richard  says: 

"This  is  the  black  art;  it  is  magic;  it  is  the  devil ;  you 
cannot  cut  that  which  has  no  resistance."  And  Saladin, 
to  show  him  that  such  is  not  the  case,  takes  a  scarf  from 
his  shoulders,  which  is  so  light  that  it  almost  floats  in  the 
air,  and  tossing  it  up,  severs  it  before  it  can  descend. 
George  Thompson  told  me  he  saw  a  man  in  Calcutta 
throw  a  handful  of  floss  silk  into  the  air  and  a  Hindoo 
sever  it  into  pieces  with  his  saber.  We  can  produce  noth- 
ing like  this. 

Taking  their  employment  of  the  mechanical  forces, 
and  their  movement  of  large  masses  from  the  earth,  we 
know  that  they  had  the  five,  seven  or  three  mechanical 
powers,  but  we  cannot  account  for  the  multiplication 
and  increase  necessary  to  perform  the  wonders  they  ac- 
complished. 

In  Boston,  lately,  we  have  moved  the  Pelham  Hotel, 
weighing  fifty  thousand  tons,  fourteen  feet,  and  are  \<  ry 
proud  of  it;  and  since  then  we  have  moved  a  whole 
block  of  houses  twenty  feet,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  will 
write  a  book  about  it;  but  there  is  a  book  telling  how  a 
Roman  engineer  in  the  sixteenth  century  set  up  the  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  at  Rome  on  end  in  the  Papacy  of  Sextus  V. 
Wonderful !  Yet  the  Egyptians  quarried  that  stone  and 
carried  it  one  hundred  and  fifty  milts,  and  the  Romans 
brought  it  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  never  said  a 
word  about  it. 

Mr.  Patterson  of  Hartford,  walking  with  Brunei,  the 
architect  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  in  Egypt,  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  mechanical  power  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  he  said  :  There  is  Pompey's  Pillar;  it  is  one 
hundred  feet  high,  and  the  capital  weighs  two  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  something  of  a  feat  to  hang  two.  thousand 
pounds  at  that  height  in  the  air,  and  the  few  men  that 
can  do  it  would  better  discuss  Egyptian  mechanics. 

Take  canals,  for  instance.  The  Suez  canal  absorbs 
half  its  receipts  in  cleansing  out  the  sand  which  fills  it 
continually,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  it  is  a 
pecuniary  success.  The  ancients  built  a  canal  at  right 
angles  to  ours,  because  they  knew  that  such  a  one  as  ours 
would  fill. 

•  There  were  magnificent  canals  in  the  land  of  the  Jews, 
with  perfectly  arranged  gates  and  sluices.  We  have  only 
just  begun'  to  understand  ventilation  properly  for  our 
houses;  yet  late  experiments  at  the  pyramids  in  Egypt 
show  that  these  Egyptian  tombs  were  ventilated  in  the 
most  perfect  and  scientific  manner. 

Again,  cement  is  modern,  for  the  ancients  dressed  and 
jointed  their  stone  so  closely  that  in  buildings  thousands 
of  years  old  the  thin  blade  of  a  penknife  cannot  be  forced 
between  them.  The  railroad  dates  back  to  Egypt.  Arago 
has  claimed  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  steam. 

A  painting  has  been  discovered  of  a  ship  full  of  ma- 
chinery, and  a  French  engineer  said  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  motive  power  to  have  been  steam.  Brahma 
acknowledges  that  he  took  the  idea  of  his  celebrated 
lock  from  an  ancient  Egyptian  pattern.  De  Tocqueville 
says  there  was  no  sociai  question  that  was  not  discussed 
to  rags  in  Egypt. 

Such  was' the  system  which  was  established  in  Egypt  of 
old.  It  has  been  4,000  years  before  humanity  took  that 
subject  to  a  proper  consideration,  and  when  this  consid- 
eration was  made  civilization  changed  her  character. 
Learning  no  longer  hid  in  a  convent  or  slumbered  in  the 
palace.  No,  she  came  out,  joining  hands  with  the  peo- 
ple, ministering  and  dealing  with  them. 

We  have  not  astrology  in  the  stars  serving  only  the  kings 
and  the  priests ;  we  have  an  astrology  serving  those  around 
us.  We  have  not  a  chemistry  hidden  in  underground 
cells,  striving  for  wealth,  striving  to  change  everything 
into  gold.  No,  we  have  a  chemistry  laboring  with  the 
farmer,  and  digging  gold  out  of  the  earth  with  the  miner. 
Ah,  this  is  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  hundreds 
of  things  we  know,  I  can  show  you  ninety-nine  of  them 
which  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  the  liberty  of  intellect 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  that  has  caused  this  anticipa- 
tion. 

When  Gibbon  finished  his  History  of  Rome,  he  said : 
"The  hand  will  never  go  back  upon  the  dial  of  'l  ime, 
when  everything  was  hidden  in  fear  in  the  dark  ages." 
He  made  this  boast  as  he  stood  at  night  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Corsini  Palace,  looking  out  upon  the  places  where 
the  monks  were  chatting;  that  vision  disappeared,  and 
there  arose  in  its  stead  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Could  he  look  back  upon  the  past  he  would  see  nations 
that  went  up  in  their  strength  and  down  to  graves,  with 
fire  in  one  hand  and  iron  in  the  other  hand,  before  Rome 
was  peopled,  which  in  their  strength  were  crushed  in  sub- 
duing civilization.  But  it  is  a  very  different  principle  that 
governs  this  land;  it  is  one  which  should  govern  every 
land;  it  is  one  which  this  nation  needs  to  practice  this 
day. 

It  is  the  human  property,  it  is  the  divine  will,  that  any 
man  has  a  right  to  know  anything  which  he  knows  will  be 
serviceable  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-man,  and  that 
will  make  art  immortal,  if  God  means  that  it  shall  last. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Musce  Grevin,  a  wax-work 
exhibition  in  Paris,  is  a  series  of  figures  undergoing  execu- 
tion after  all  the  European  methods :  British  hanging, 
French  guillotine,  Spanish  garotte— the  faccof  the  gentle- 
man plying  the  last  named  instrument  is  enough  to  haunt 
one's  slumbers,  or  to  prevent  them ;  and  there  is  /  htstotre 
d'un  crime,  a  kind  of  Murderer's  Progress,  a  Hogarthian 
tragedy  in  wax,  which  is  horribly  real. 


Tin;  hours  in  farms. 


I  dined  with  the  Boers  (boors  is  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion) at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Six  ladies  graced  the  banquet ; 
five  were  Dutch,  et.  ma  foi,  bun  ^entitles!  In  the  way  of 
a  neat  figure,  I  never  saw  anything  prettier  than  Madam 
Van  Hamels.  It  was  supple  as  a  bit  of  thin  whalebone, 
erect,  bounded  by  gently-curved  lines  of  beauty  of  nature's 
own  design,  and  fitted  magnificently  with  a  crimson  vel- 
vet jacket,  made  with  a  Valois  collar,  which  I  suppose 
was  originally  intended  to  protect  the  back  of  the  neck 
from  draughts  of  cold  air.  The  Boers  have  a  primitive 
and  puritanical  dislike  to  low-bodied  dresses.  All  the 
Dutch  ladies,  knowing  this-,  were  covered  up  to  the  throat. 
The  single  lady  who  was  not  aware  to  what  extent  they 
carried  their  notions  on  the  score  of  feminine  modesty,  was 
decolletee,  but  not  so  outrageously  as  if  she  were  going  to 
attend  a  drawing-room  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

On  entering  the1  drawing-room  where  the  company  gath- 
ered before  proceeding  to  the  banquet,  she  perceived  a  stir 
among  the  Dutch  ladies.  The  reason  was  explained,  and 
it  was  hinted  that  perhaps  she  had  better  throw  a  lace 
w  rap  about  her  shoulders.  President  Kruger,  it  was  then 
added,  had  abruptly  quitted  the  room  where  the  Queen 
of  Holland  was,  because  her  Majesty  was  not  en  ro/>e 
montautc.  The  fair  one  refused  point-blank  to  modify  her 
dress  in  any  way,  and  all  the  more  so  because  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  two  days  in  Paris,  and  had  already  been  to 
see  "  Sapho  "  at  the  Opera  1  louse.  If  he  could  stand  the 
ballet  there,  and  the  robe  trbs ligtrement  attachie  of  the 
Lesbian  poetess,  he  might  very  well  put  up  with  the  sight 
of  bare  shoulders  at  a  dinner. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  who  was  chairman,  took  this  view,  and 
to  accustom  the  President  to  the  laws  of  French  fashions, 
placed  the  wearer  of  the  cut-down  body  so  nearly  oppo- 
site to  him  that  he  could  not  look  across  the  table  without 
having  a  good  look  at  her.  "  //  /out,"  said  the  expe- 
rienced chairman,  "qu'U  s'aeeoulume  a  la  rue  des  jolies 
ipauks.  Ccllcs  de  Madame  soul  si  bien  faites  que  le  Presi- 
dent ne  s'apercerra  pas  quelles  sont  decouvertes."  Kruger 
was  presented  to  her,  shook  hands  with  her  very  cor- 
dially, but  while  doing  so  looked  not  at  her  but  over  her 
shoulder  at  vacancy.  At  dinner,  when  not  looking  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  plate. 

He  is  half  a  Moravian,  and  is  esteemed  for  his  gentle 
manners  and  severe  morals  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  African  Republic  (this  is  its  official 
title)  is  phlegmatic,  placid,  and  taciturn  as  if  he  had  been 
reared  among  the  polders  of  Holland.  Nobody  belong- 
ing to  him  was,  it  appears,  ever  in  the  Netherlands  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  The  Dutch  type  has  per- 
sisted all  that  time,  in  spite  of  a  dry,  hot  climate,  dusty 
plains,  unnavigable  water-courses,  and  a  sort  of  life  in 
which  wild  and  exciting  adventures  are  mixed  up  with 
the  daily  round  of  farm  labor.  The  old  dialect  of  the 
Dutch  common  people,  w  hich  the  advance  of  public  in- 
struction has  swept  away  in  Holland,  also  persists  among 
the  Boers,  but  in  a  curiously  modified  form.  Words  w  ith 
long,  vaguely  pronounced  terminals  have  been  docked. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Boers'  tongue  has  gained  in  dis- 
tinctness. 1  never  heard  more  clearly  accentuated  speech 
than  theirs,  or  more  sonorous  voices.  In  speaking,  "Us 
out  I' air  de  ne  se  dottier  de  riett."  There  w  as  no  stammering 
hesitancy,  no  stopping  to  take  breath,  no  looking  round 
to  see  what  effect  they  might  be  producing;  but  a  strong, 
emphatic,  and  by  no  means  unmusical,  lingual  march 
forward.  The  first  time  the  late  John  O'Connell  delivered 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dan,  the  Liberator', 
who  stood  near  him,  said  to  him  in  an  encouraging  tone, 
"Speak  up,  John,  like  a  man,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  any- 
body here."  The  Boers  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stances need  this  advice.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing up,  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  and  have 
never  yet  called  any  man  master.  Africa  is  a  better 
country  for  the  development  of  animal  strength  than 
either  Europe  or  America. .  Very  able-bodied  manhood, 
and  indeed  womanhood  too,  is,  I  am  told,  the  rule  in  the 
Transvaal.  .  . 

Sink  has  the  eye  of  a  humorist  and  of  a  marksman.  I 
was  told  that  his  phisque,  which  in  our  part  of  the  world 
would  be  singularly  powerful,  was  an  average  one  in  his 
own  country.  On  hearing  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  our 
Colonial  Department  officials  and  the  Cape  Covcrnor 
who  provoked  the  Boers  to  try  their  strength  with  ours 
must  be  born  idiots.  What  business  could  unripe  sol- 
diers who  took  the  Queen's  shilling  to  escape  from  the 
slums  that  send  up  "  the  bitter  cry,"  and  from  dirty 
hovels  in  the  country,  have  in  facing  men  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  rude  plenty,  inured  to  healthy  hardships, 
vitalized  by  hot,  dry  sunshine,  resolute,  independent,  and 
attached  to  their  free  customs  and  their  own  ways? 

None  of  the  delegates  set  up  to  be  gentlemen,  but  they 
think  themselves  as  good  as  any  potentate  in  Europe. 
They  make  no  attempt  to  conform  to  the  unwritten  law, 
which  imposes  swallow-tailed  coats,  black  trowsers  and 
waistcoats,  a  wide  expanse  of  shirt-front,  and  white  cra- 
vats at  great  dinners.  In  evening  suits  I  dare  say  they 
would  have  been  ill  at  ease,  and  therefore  appeared 
clownish,  which  they  certainly  were  not  at  the  (irand 
Hotel  banquet.  They  were  more  sturdy  than  rough. 
There  were  kindness  and  cordiality  in  their  hand-shake; 
but  my  hand  in  theirs  felt  as  if  in  a  vise,  and  ached  in 
the  grasp  of  each.  Kruger  wears  only  a  little  beard  un- 
der his  chin.  The  other  two  are  full  bearded.  Ihitoit 
has,  from  the  car  up,  one  of  the  highest  heads  1  ever  saw  , 
and  it  is  very  full  everyw  here  in  the  frontal  region.  He- 
shows  his  I  rench  blood  in  his  eagerness  to  make  the 
name  of  the  South  African  Republic  no  vain  title,  and  to 
push  it  cast  and  west  to  the  sea-coast.  As  the  Transvaal 
has  not  any  navigable  river,  and  as  the  Portuguese  have- 
not  the  moral  energy  of  the  Boers,  nor  as  healthy  a  cli- 
niatc,  the  latter  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  extend  their 
territory  lu  Delagoa  Bay .—Correspondence  London  Truth. 


Women  will  forgive  the  crime  of  man  against  women, 
but  not  the  crime  of  woman  against  her  sex.  | 


R ECENT  EG  V P  I  I  AN  D1SCOY ER 1 ES. 


M.  Maspero  has  come  back  from  his  last  official  N 
nip.  Miss  Amelia  P..  Edwards  reports  in  the  Academ)  • 
April  26th,  ''rich  in  new  acquisitions  for  the  Boolak  Mu- 
seum, and  richer  still  is  the  yet  untold  wealth  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  discoveries  ever  made  on  Egyptian 
soil." 

(  lose  to  Ekhmin  (the  ancient  Chemmis  or  Panopolis), 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  below  Thebes,  he  has  discovered  an  entire 
necropolis,  untouched  by  tomb-breakers,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern. It  appears  to  belong  to  the  Creek  period,  though  a 
Pharaohic  substratum  of  interments  may  yet  be  disclosed. 
The  sepulchres  seem  to  be  family  vaults  or  catacombs, 
not  isolated  tombs,  as  elsewhere.  M.  Mas|>ero  had  five 
of  the  vaults  opened,  and  in  these  he  found  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  perfectly  preserved  mummies,  as  he 
writes  to  Miss  Edwards,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
he  recognized  the.  existence  of  about  a  hundred  other 
vaults,  ail  inviolate  ("  line  centaine  d'autres  ptiits  encore 
1  urges").  Supposing  that  the  still  unexamined  portions 
of  the  necropolis  have  also  been  preserved  intact,  he  cal- 
culates that  the  w  hole  must  contain  five  or  six  thousand 
mummies. 

Even  if  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  them 
should  prove  to  be  of  value,  as  specimens  or  for  the  ob- 
jects buried  with  them,  the  enthusiastic  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  expects  the  un- 
earthed necro|K)lis  to  yield  "  more  treasures  in  the  way  of 
papyri,  amulets,  and  jewels  than  have  ever  before  been 
discovered."  Remembering  that  in  tombs  of  this  |x;riod 
papyri  containing  fragments  of  Sappho,  Anacreon,  and 
other  ancient  poets  have  been  found,  she  even  indulges 
the  hope  of  "  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  lost  works  of 
the  cyclic  and  other  Creek  poets."  This,  of  course,  is  an 
"  interesting  possibility,"  but  hardly  more  than  that. 

In  other  fields  of  excavation,  too,  interesting  discoveries 
have  been  made.  In  the  burial  fields  of  Sakkarah  and 
Dashur,  an  inviolate  tomb  of  Pepi  I,  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty, 
was  found  in  the  beginning  of  April,  containing  three  sar- 
cophagi, and,  among  the  funerary  objects,  seven  little 
model  boats.  A  fine  golden  necklace  or  collar,  with 
clasps  formed  of  hawks'  heads,  is  among  the  trophies. 

At  the  same  time  excavations  are  being  vigorously  car- 
ried on  also  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  "  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or 
San,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  on 
behalf  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund.  A  late  num- 
ber of  the  London  Times  has  a  long  account  of  the  way 
that  explorer  has  begun  his  work,  to  w  hich  great  expecta- 
tions are  attached,  but  no  find  of  importance  has  as  yet 
been  reported.   


AN    ENGLISH  GIRL'S   NOTIONS  OF  CHESS. 


I  think  that  the  Frenchman  who  said  that  the  English 
take  their  pleasures  sadly  must  have  been  watching  some 
one  playing  chess.  It  is  really  the  most  silent  game  I 
know  .  Whist  is  a  sociable  and  agreeable  affair,  com- 
pared with  its  more  scientific  rival.  I  watched  two  of  our 
party  the  other  evening,  and  wondered  as  I  watched. 
Do  they  call  this  a  pastime?  I  thought.  It  looked  more 
like  a  penance.  Their  brows  were  wrinkled  with  care 
and  thought.  They  seemed  as  though  they  were  both 
criminals  who  were  going  to  be  hanged  next  morning. 
An  occasional  half-stilled  grunt  was  the  only  sound  they 
made,  and  w  hen  I  went  to  bed  (the  country  makes  one  so 
dreadfully  sleepy)  I  left  those  two  sitting  op|>osite  each 
other,  apart  from  the  rest,  mute,  mournful,  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  looking  like  haunted  men. 

Now  what  enjoyment  can  they  find  in  such  a  game?  Is 
it  purely  intellectual?  Or  is  that  mingled  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  overcoming  the  adversary?  But  if  this  be  the 
essence  of  it,  fancy  playing  for  two  or  three  hours  just  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  few  moments'  lleeting  triumph  !  To 
one  thing  I  have  firmly  made  up  my  mind:  I  will  never 
marry  a  man  w  ho  likes  playing  chess.  Mr.  Max  O'Rcll 
says:  "Those  who  have  not  been  in  Scotland  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  serious."  But  I  should  think  they 
might  know  well  enough  what  seriousness  meant  by 
watching  a  game  of  chess. 

I  don't  mind  it  so  much  if  one  player  is  a  pretty 
woman.  The  other  cannot  help  feeling  in  some  degree  tem- 
pered down  from  the  severity  of  chess  by  the  proximity. 
It  lends  a  chastened  softness  to  the  game,  and  makes 
it  even  pleasant  to  onlookers.  The  attitude  of  the  lady 
is  graceful,  whereas  men  usually  sit  half  doubled  up  over 
the  board.  The  lady  looks  careless,  even  when  most  in- 
tent. It  would  not  do  for  her  to  w  rinkle  up  her  forehead, 
or  compress  her  mouth  into  sternness.  A  Nemesis  would 
overtake  her.  Then  again,  she  sways  a  pretty  foot  in  a 
tiny  embroidered  shoe,  and  displays  a  gcaceful  arm  as  she 
moves  the  pieces,  holding  back  the  laces  with  the  other 
hand  for  fear  of  disarranging  the  board.  I  would  make 
a  law,  if  I  could,  enacting  that  no  two  men  should  be 
allowed  to  engage  in  chess — in  drawing-rooms,  at  least. 
If  they  particularly  want  to  play  together,  let  them  retire 
to  solitary  places.  ,  

M .  I  .iegard  of  Cannes  alleges  that  the  Duke  of  Albany 
had  supernatural  warnings  of  his  approaching  end  two 
days  before  he  died.  At  the  last  ball  at  which  he  danced 
he  told  his  astonished  partner  that  he  had  come  to  the 
end  of  his  lease  of  life.  The  Duke  said  that  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  (his 
decease  took  place  on  the  morning  of  tin-  Friday  follow- 
ing) his  sister  Alice  came  into  his  room  to  tell  him  she 
watched  over  him,  and  that  he  was  soon  to  be  with  her 
and  other  kindred  spirits,  in  a  sphere  where  all  was  peace- 
ful happiness.   

A  performance  was  given  at  the  Haymarket  in  1867  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widowed  mother  of  Paul  Gray,  the 
artist.  An  original  extravaganza,  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  by 
loin  Hood,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  H.  S.  Leigh  and  H.  1. 
Byron,  was  produced  and  rendered  by  contributors  to 
Tun.  Of  twenty-six  names  in  the  cast,  nineteen  now 
stand  for  dead  men. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  C  H  I    B  AN 


Dr.  Rowki.i.'s  FlRE  of  Likk,  $i,  at  all  druggists.  A 
positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 


"EUREKA"  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE! 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the 
best  four-ply  Rubhcr  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun 
and  air  continuously,  or  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will 
stand  the  roughest  kind  of  usage,  and  will  last  fur  years. 

Also,  RUBBER  HOSE  of  extra  quality  and  at  low 
prices. 

W.  X.  Y.  SCHEMCK, 

30  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


11.  B.  WILLIAMS, 


.  LUKsKDKOfl.H, 


W.  H<  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND&CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

I MO\  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  (,'unard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Cali- 
fornia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  1  raders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

NOTICE   OF  REMOVAL. 

A.  FOREMAN  &  SON, 

TYPE FOUNDERS 

Beg  to  announce  to  their  patrons  and  the  printing 
fraternity  generally  that 

THEY  HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

From  old  stand,  cor.  Merchant  and  Sansome, 

To   Gil    MBRCHANT  STREET 

ABOVE  MONTGOMERY. 

The  type  used  on  the  San  Franciscan  was  manufac- 
tured by  Foreman  &  Son. 

THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charmsof  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
yEtnas  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Bi/rnell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 

SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  ride),  at 
CD    O         A.  M.,  dailv,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .  O        villc,  Alvi>o,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 


CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations. 

P.    M.  (except 
•  Ov-J  Lden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cemerville,  Al- 


(except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 


viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

•  *J        ant]  intermediate  points. 
CH»        EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  so  to 
iJpO.SAN  JOSK.on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 
cr>    f~~\{~\  A.  M.t  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O  . y-Jy~J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$:*  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  1 

26.oo  —  86.30,  3,7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  Si.  •112.00,  12.30, •fi.oo,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6. 00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P*  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  36. 00,  26. 30,  7-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  U  11.00,  :  1.30  A.  M. ;  *I  12.00,  12.30, 
"Ii.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00.  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P* 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  85.46, 
#6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.:6,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H  10.46, 
11. 16,  ^  1 1 .46  A.  Si.  12. r6,  ^[12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,  9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    i[Sundays  only. 
TIC  KET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

"Y^M.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

SHIPPING  &  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
121  and  123  Market  Strfet,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic   markets,   to   England   and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica.   In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and   make   advancements    on    consignments    therefor ; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  snipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
,  and  exchange  business. 


ATKINS  MASSEY, 

I  KDEKTAHER, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento  street, 
first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco.  

ART  CLASS  WORKS 

1811,  1213  and  1815  HOWARD  STREET, 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth. 

fOHN  MAI, I. ON. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

(Onyx,  lilack  Tennessee,  Italian) 

STATUARY 

and  RED  AND  GRAY  MARBLE  MONUMENTS. 

w.  11.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  «t  CO., 

311,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,         San  Fr  ncisco. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

BOXES,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC., 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  CITV,  WITH 

J.  II.  HOTT  «V  CO., 

735  Market  street,  opposite  Dupont,  San  Francisco. 

Fine  Brick  Warehouse.    Advances  made. 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  V  ault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  MM  K  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PAKCELLS,  Manager. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

1 18  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  U.  H.  SCHI'VLER,  J.  W  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


CAMELLINE 


For  TH8  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  COMPLEXION  AND  TEETH. 

Price  50  cts.  per  bottle.   


HEALD'S 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship *no 
Telegraphy. 

E.  P.  HF.Al.n,  President.  C.  S.  HALEY,  S»creUry. 

£jTiiEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. Jgg 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

21  Post  St., 
San  Francisco 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $70. 

PAID  IN  INSTALLMENTS,  $75- 
fS-NO  VACATIONS  i*! 
Send  for  Circular. 


PACIFIC  SAW  M AN U F'( 

COMPANY, 

Nos.  17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  S.  K. 

Complete,  with  Pacific  Saw  Mfg  Co.  Each 
Extra  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  for  work,  $1  50 
Second  quality  blade    '*         "         **       x  25 
Agents  for  C.  B   Paul's  Files.  

CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

V_/  ING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  (5c.)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  79  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  FIFTH  DAY  OF  JUNK,  1884,  will  be  de- 
linquent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884, 
to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

EOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


■NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET — 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  52  7  and  539  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


O  JP  US  3XT  I  1ST  Car  OP 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 

THIS  WEEK  BY 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER  ) 

At  3.32--336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


'  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara 
Louise  Kellogg. 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 

PIANOS!      |  a.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 

PIANOS  !  I  72i  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  fSole  Agents 


glCHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

CROSSE  &  BLACK. WELL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauces,  Potted  Meats,  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Haras  and  Bacon, 


Indian  Chutnies, 
Metz  CrystaXued  Fruits, 
Table  Delicacies. 


Spanish  Queen  Olives, 
Lucca  Salad  Oils, 
Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies, 

J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Saucer  Brand  op  Japanese  Uncolored  Tea 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


pALACE  HOTEL. 

A.  D.  SHARON,  LESSEE. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  targe,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilatiun  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  ts  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.    The  restaurant  is  the 


NATURAL 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


finest  in  the  city. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY. 

OFFICE  

327  MARKET  STREET. 

REFINERY  

 POTRERO 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  . 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS 

K 


r  RUG  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 

HELLMANN  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  5^5  Front  Street, 


PUREST   SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

X  THE  WORLD.  Equal  to  any  imported.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY   &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


pALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPA'Y. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Direct&rs  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  12)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  FRIDAY,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  June, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold 
on  THURSDAY,  the  TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY  OF 
JULY,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON.  Secretary. 

Office— Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.  Cal.   

DR.  RICORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Agents  for  California,  J.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  635  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  as 
$1,  $3  50  and  $6.  Preparatory  Pills,  $>.  Send  for  C  r 
cular. 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


Last  Wednesday  evening  I  called,  in  company  with  my 
talented  and  elegant  young  friend  Romy  Hart,  upon 
some  young  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  who  move,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  in  the  very  highest  circles.  We  had  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  time,  the  two  hours  of  our  stay  being 
occupied  by  myself  in  relating  personal  adventures.  It 
was  rather  late  when  we  rose  to  go,  and  on  reaching  the 
door-steps  I  turned  and  was  beginning  to  narrate  a  little 
story  about  how  I  astonished  some  English  noblemen  in 
the  White  House  at  Washington,  during  Pierce's  time, 
when  my  friend  Hart  suddenly  sank  down  at  my  feet 
with  a  groan.  In  great  alarm  we  carried  him  into  the 
house.  He  was  in  a  dead  faint,  and  I  was  for  sending  for 
a  doctor,  but  one  of  the  young  ladies  cried  out : 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Persiflage!  Just  take  off  his  coat  and 
vest,  please." 

Wondering  a  little  at  so  extraordinary  a  request,  I  did 
so,  and  the  young  lady,  snatching  up  a  pair  of  scissors, 
ran  them  along  Mr.  Hart's  back,  cutting  his  shirt  and  sev- 
ering his  corset-strings.  With  a  gasp  or  two  my  friend 
came  back  to  consciousness,  and  on  the  way  home  I  gave 
him  some  good  advice  on  the  danger  of  tight-lacing.  He 
promised  me  that  hereafter  he  would  be  more  careful, 
which  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  be,  for  the  literature  of  the 
Pacific  coast  could  ill  spare  the  pen  of  Romy  Hart. 


We  have  been  seriously  alarmed  for  some  time,  at  the 
Bohemian  Club,  about  the  steady  drain  which  His  Majesty 
King  Kalakaua  keeps  up  upon  our  membership.  It  is  very 
well  for  my  royal  friend  to  like  the  society  of  genius,  and 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  it  if  he  were  content  to 
invite  the  Club  to  his  kingdom  in  relays,  sending  back 
one  batch  as  the  other  arrives.  But  Kalakaua,  it  has 
seemed  to  us,  intended  never  to  let  go  of" a  member 
of  the  Bohemian  Club  when  he  once  got  him  inside  of 
his  coral  reefs. 

"You  are  amazingly  cheerful,"  I  said,  in  an  unsteady 
voice,  as  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  a  few  days 
ago  and  bade  good-bye  to  Dan  O'Connell,  wife,  five  chil- 
dren, nurse,  servant,  and  Joe  Tilden.  "  Don't  you  know 
you  are  banishing  yourself  to  this  island-prison  for  life?" 

"Nonsense,"  laughed  Dan. 

"  Nonsense  be  hanged,"  said  I.  "Are  you  aware  that 
there  is  a  Hawaiian  law  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
man  who  owes  a  dollar  to  leave  the  country?  Look  at 
Paul  Neumann,  tied  there  forever  by  his  remaining  leg, 
as  one  might  say." 

My  friend  O'Connell  laughed  again,  and  said  : 

"  Persiflage,  do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would  put  my 
head  in  a  creditor's  noose?" 

"  You  do  not,  Dan,"  I  returned,  warmly,  "  but  begad 
you're  doing  just  that  thing." 

"Not  so,"  replied  Mr.  O'Connell.    "Evidently  you 


are  not  aware  that  the  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club 
who  go  to  the  islands  are  imported  under  contract." 

"Coolies?"  I  cried,  in  astonishment. 

"  Precisely,"  assented  Mr.  O'Connell.  "  The  contract 
is  that,  whenever  they  want  to  leave,  Attorney  General 
Neumann  shall  secure  for  them  commissions  to  travel  as 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary  or  Envoys  Extraordinary.  No 
dashed  creditor  dare  interfere  with  the  movements  of  a 
royal  officer,  you  may  be  sure,"  cried  Mr.  O'Connell, 
drawing  himself  up  proudly. 

This  information  relieved  me  greatly,  and  it  was  with  a 
a  lighter  heart  that  I  waved  my  hat  from  the  wharf,  as  the 
steamer  drew  out,  to  Dan  O'Connell,  wife,  five  children, 
nurse,  servant,  and  Joe  Tilden. 


They  were  talking  at  the  club  the  other  evening  about 
the  social  savoir  /aire  of  my  eminent  friend  Mr.  De 
Young.  "  I  never  saw  a  man  who  could  entertain  more 
gracefully,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  himself  one  of  the 
/euuesse doree.  "  I  remember  beingat  a  reception  given  by 
him  some  months  ago  to  a  distinguished  Eastern  lady. 
After  the  introductions  it  was  noticed  that  Mike  had  dis- 
appeared. At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  host 
came  into  the  parlors  again,  with  a  flushed  face  and 
sparkling  eyes,  and  walking  up  to  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
he  said  to  her  as  he  exhibited  a  handful  of  gold  pieces: 

"  Look  at  them,  will  you,  ma'am !  I  skinned  Joe 
Rosenberg,  Ned  Pry  and  a  few  more  of  the  boys  out  of 
'em  down  in  the  dining-room,  at  a  little  game  of  draw. 
This  here  entertainment  won't  cost  me  a  cent!" 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  applause  at 
this  story  of  Mike's  cleverness. 

I  hear  that  my  friend  is  having  a  grand  time  on  his 
travels,  attracting  extraordinary  notice  from  society  wher- 
ever he  goes.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  impression  he 
will  leave  behind  him  in  Eastern  and  European  cities  as 
a  representative  of  our  best  culture. 


I  met  my  friend  \V.  W.  Stow  on  California  street  yes- 
terday, and  he  looked  so  beamingly  happy  that  I  smiled 
in  sympathy  and  asked  him  what  great  piece  of  good  luck 
had  befallen  him. 

"  Why,  none  at  all  that  I  know  of,  Persiflage,"  he  re- 
sponded. "My  thoughts  are 'rather  melancholy  than 
otherwise.  I  was  just  thinking  sadly  of  the  agony  that 
dear  boy  Pixley  must  be  suffering  at  Chicago." 

"  Agony?" 

"  Yes,  agony.  He's  only  an  alternate,  you  know,  and 
has  no  right  to  make  Speeches  in  the  convention." 

"  But  Knight  and  McClure  have,"  I  said. 

"True,"  agreed  Stow,  "  and  that  will  no  doubt  com- 
fort my  friend  Pixley.  It's  an  awful  thing  to  be  a  patriot, 
Persiflage,  and  have  no  chance  to  make  speeches,  eh?" 

Just  then  our  distinguished  friend  Charles  .Crocker, 
Esq.,  came  up,  and  asked  usexcitedly  if  we  had  seen  how- 
great  a  man  Fred  was  at  Chicago.  "  Pixley  telegraphs 
me,"  he  added,  "that  Fred  is  the  central  figure  of  the 
convention.  Everybody  points  him  out  to  everybody 
else,  and  explains  that  he's  my  son.  Pixley  is  very 
proud  and  happy,  he  says." 


My  venerable  friend  Judge  Crane  made  one  of  a  dinner 
party  on  California  street  last  Monday  night,  where  I  sat 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  host.  The  conversation  took  a 
scientific  turn,  and  the  Judge  remarked  that  he  had  just 
been  reading  a  very  interesting  book,  by  Baird  and  Coues. 

"  What's  it  on?"  asked  General  Barnes. 

"  I  was  just  gwinc  to  say,"  answered  the  Judge,  "that 
they're — they're — I  can't  think  of  the  word,  but  they're 
men  that  give  the  biographies  of  all  the  little  birds." 

"  Ornithologists,"  suggested  the  General, 

"Asa  scientific  man,"  said  the  Judge,  "I  should  say 
that  that's  the  word,  Do  you  know  anything  about  birds, 
Gin'ril?" 

"Only  about  jail-birds,"  replied  Barnes,  looking  wag- 
gishly down  the  table  toward  my  chivalrous  friend  Neil- 
son ;  at  which  there  was  a  roar,  and  the  entire  company 
devoted  itself  to  singing  an  amusing  ballad  called  "  Ten 
Thousand  Miles  Away."  I  never  spent  a  more  enjoyable 
evening. 

"  Persiflage,"  said  Dr.  Bartlett  of  the  Bulletin,  as  we 
walked  arm-in-arm  up  Market  street  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon, "  do  you  know  I'm  beginning  to  regret  that  I  have 
cultivated  my  intellect  to  the  exclusion  of  my  manners? 
After  all,  elegance  of  deportment  is  a  great  thing.  I  was 
remarking  to  Fitch,  only  yesterday,  that  you — " 


"  Hullo,"  interrupted  Hugh  Burke,  shaking  hands  w  ith 
his  confrere  and  myself.  "  I'm  glad  I've  met  you,"  he 
went  on.  "  I've  just  come  from  McCue's  circus,  where 
there's  a  singular  curiosity  that  would  interest  a  scientific 
man  like  you,  Doctor." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Bartlett,  smiling  placidly.  "  And  pray 
what  is  it,  Mr.  Burke?" 

"A  beardless  horse,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  say  so!"  cried  the  Doctor, 
who  hurriedly  dragged  me  with  him  into  the  tent. 
"  Where  is  it?  where  is  it?"  he  demanded  of  an  attendant, 
whom  he  caught  by  the  arm. 

"Fwhere's  fwhat?"  asked  the  lackey. 

"  The  beardless  horse." 

"  He's  out  in  the  stable  just  now,"  said  the  man,  look- 
ing hard  at  the  Doctor.  "  An'  ef  yez  go  out  there  ye'll 
see  a  hornless  dog,  too." 

"  Persiflage,"  said  the  Doctor,  when  I  had  prevented 
him  from  rushing  off  to  the  stable,  by  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain the  joke,  "  I'm  hurt.  I  didn't  think  it  of  Burke ;  I 
really  didn't.  A  man  of  my  intellect  should  not  be  trifled 
with  in  this  way.  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  Fitch  about 
it.  A  beardless  horse,  indeed !  Well,  really.  Sho!  Of 
course,  of  course.  Ha,  ha!  Quite  a  joke,  quite  a  joke, 
truly.  And  a  man  of  my  mind  not  to  have  thought  of  it! 
Singular,  singular.  I  shall  not  inform  upon  Hurke,  after 
all.  Ha,  ha!  I  am  conscious  of  a  humorous  editorial  for 
the  Bulletin  taking  shape  in  my  mind.  A  beardless  horse! 
Very  good,  ve-ry  good.    Ha,  ha!" 

It  is  beautiful  to  watch  the  rapid  workings  of  Dr.  Bart- 
lett's  brain.  Only  those  who,  like  myself,  feel  an  intellec- 
tual kinship  with  him,  however,  can  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
keen  mental  delight  to  be  derived  from  observing  the  gray 
matter  in  its  full  activity. 


I  took  my  engaging  young  friend  Harry  McDowell 
aside  the  other  day  into  a  quiet  doorway  on  Kearny  street, 
where  no  passing  lady  might  overhear  us,  and  said  to  him 
in  a  fatherly  way : 

"  Harry,  my  lad,  you  asked  the  ladies  of  the  city  a 
few  weeks  ago  through  your  paper  to  earn  a  prize  by  tell- 
ing you  who  the  Venus  Callipyge  was,  and  why  she  was 
so  called.  Now,  Harry,  if  you  knew  any  Greek  at  all 
you  would  never  think  of  asking  a  lady  that  question.  If 
any  woman  were  to  tell  one  of  your  tender  years  w  hy 
that  particular  Venus  was  called  what  she  is,  you  would 
blush  till  the  blood  came  through  your  young  cheeks." 

"  Why  did  they  call  her  that? "  inquired  the  boy,  in  an 
awed  whisper. 

I  told  him,  and  he  staggered  back  and  tried  vainly  to 
speak.  When  his  voice  returned  to  him  he  asked  huskily 
it  I  thought  he  would  be  arrested. 

"No,  my  son,"  I  said,  reassuringly.  "Nobody  sus- 
pects you  of  having  known  the  answer  to  your  own  ques- 
tion. Don't  ever  trifle  with  the  dead  languages,  Harry. 
Sometimes  they  can  be  awfully  lively." 

The  youngster  was  grateful,  and  promised  me  that  he 
would  stick  to  English  hereafter. 


I  was  present  at  a  most  delightful  social  affair  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  occasion  being  the  wooden-wedding  an- 
niversary of  a  young  married  pair,  who  are  of  the  lu/ut 
ton.  The  peculiarity  of  the  event  was  that  each  guest 
brought  a  wash-tub  and  a  wooden  rattle.  On  entering 
the  drawing-room,  every  person,  after  making  his  or  her 
bow,  set  dow  n  his  01  her  tub,  got  into  it  and  sat  down. 
Then,  rattles  on  hand,  we  watchfully  waited  for  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word,  and  when  it  was  heard  we  started  the 
rattles,  w  hich  were  very  loud.  While  this  amusement  in- 
terfered with  conversation,  we  languid  worldlings  cared 
little  for  that,  as  conversation  in  society  is,  after  all,  a 
bore.  A  volley  of  ranks  greeted  each  new  arrival,  and 
much  laughter  was  provoked.  Ai  midnight  refreshments 
were  handed  round  to  us  in  our  tubs.  Later  on  we  left 
those  receptacles  and  indulged  in  darning  till  daylight — 
at  least  the  rest  of  the  Company  did,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
sleep  usually  comes  upon  me  after  eating  heartily;  and 
when  I  awoke  at  three  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  still 
sitting  in  my  tub,  which  had  been  moved  to  the  center 
of  the  room,  and  the  dancers  were  whirling  around  me. 
There  was  some  merriment  at  my  ex|jcnse — as  my  wig 
had  fallen  off— in  which  I  joined.  I  hear  that  these  tub- 
socials  will  be  the  rage  in  our  best  society  the  coming 
season.  Pkksiflage. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOVE'S  IMPATIENCE. 


BY  J.  L.  CHERRY. 


Winds  that  linger,  O  hasten  on; 
Follow  my  love  where  she  has  gone; 
Speed,  O  speed,  in  your  winged  flight; 
Tell  her  I  love  her  so  to-night ! 
Winds  of  the  land,  and  O  winds  of  the  sea, 
Weave  me  a  bond  'twixt  my  love  and  me! 

Stars  that  shimmer,  O  shine  ye  on; 

Show  to  me  where  my  love  has  gone. 

I  will  sing  her  a  song  of  bliss, 

I  will  leave  on  her  cheek  a  kiss. 

Stars  that  glow,  and  O  stars  that  shine, 

Light  mc  the  way  to  my  dear  love's  shrine! 

Dreams  that  gladden,  O  weave  your  spell; 
The  depth  of  my  love  to  my  dear  love  tell; 
Whisper  to  her  how  drear  my  day, 
How  dark  my  night,  with  my  love  away. 
Dreams  that  win,  and  O  dreams  that  woo, 
Tell  to  my  love  that  I  love  her  true! 

Hours  that  loiter,  O  speed  ye  on, 
On  through  the  drowsy  dusk  and  the  dawn; 
There  is  no  light  in  the  sun  or  sky 
While  for  my  love  I  long  and  sigh. 
Hours  that  come,  and  O  hours  that  go, 
You  break  my  heart  that  you  speed  so  slow! 

Days  are  stretch  of  a  drearsome  void  ; 
Nights  are  a  passion,  grief-alloyed; 
Sunshine  a  blank  as  bleak  as  my  heart, 
While  my  love  and  I  are  apart. 
Life  so  drear,  and  O  life  so  lone, 
Thou  art  not  life  when  my  love  is  gone! 

Time,  thou  laggard,  O  list  to  my  plea; 
Hring  together  my  love  and  me; 
Then,  O  hinder  your  hurrying  feet, 
Make  each  moment  an  age  replete. 

Hours  that  hasten,  O  why  do  ye  flee? 
Linger  here  with  my  love  and  me! 


THE  FATAL  RING. 


BY  E.  A.  WALCOTT. 


I. 

STATEMENT  OF    WILLIAM  TRELAWNEY,   ESQ.,   ATTORN LY 
UAT  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances under  which  a  certain  ring — the  description  of 
which  w  ill  be  found  below — was  transferred  from  the  pos- 
session ot  John  Jarvis,  Esq.,  to  that  of  his  nephew.  It  is 
made  up  in  its  details  from  a  paper  hereinafter  mentioned, 
and  is  an  exact  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  events 
that  took  place  at  that  time : 

On  the  night  of  December  the  twenty-third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  I  was  informed  by  messenger  that 
John  Jarvis  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  my 
services  were  recjuired  in  making  out  his  will.  Had  my 
relations  w  ith  the  dying  man  been  less  intimate  than  the}' 
were,  I  should  have  declined  to  go;  but  for  personal  and 
private  reasons  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  refusing  this  last 
request  of  an  old  client.  I  put  on  my  great-coat  and  fol- 
lowed the  messenger  into  the  street.  The  sky  was  heav- 
ily overcast  and  threatened  another  fall  of  snow,  and  the 
wind  was  blowing  in  such  furious  gusts  that  even  at  that 
early  hour  the  streets  were  almost  deserted.  The  snow- 
fall of  the  previous  day  had  been  churned  into  a  mass  of 
slush  in  the  roadway,  till  even  carriage  travel  had  become 
most  disagreeable  work,  and  scarce  a  vehicle  was  to  be 
seen  along  the  length  of  the  street. 

A  hack  was  standing  at  the  curb,  into  which  I  entered 
with  the  messenger,  and  we  were  driven  as  rapidly  as  the 
state  of  the  road  and  the  force  of  the  wind  would  permit 
to  John  Jarvis's  house.  It  was  half-past  ten  o'clock  when 
we  alighted  before  the  door  and  rang  the  bell.  Its  muf- 
fled peal  brought  the  servant  immediately,  and  we  were 
admitted  into  the  hall. 

The  servant  infomied  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
that  his  master  was  still  alive  and  anxiously  awaited  my 
coming. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Jarvis's  house  on  

street— since  torn  down — was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
city.  Its  strange  appearance  amongst  the  more  modern 
buildings  by  w  hich  it  was  surrounded  gave  rise  to  many 
stories  of  haunted  rooms  and  strange  apparitions,  which 
had  no  further  foundation  than  the  circumstance  that 
John  Jarvis  chose  to  live  alone  in  the  great  house,  with 
only  two  servants.  The  building  was  much  out  of  repair, 
for  Jarvis  himself  occupied  but  two  rooms.  The  others, 
shut  and  darkened,  were  filled  with  decaying  furniture 
and  moth-eaten  hangings,  all  of  a  style  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  before.  No  care  had  been  taken  to  remove  even 
the  pictures,  and  they  hung  against  the  walls  in  their 
tarnished  frames,  with  the  dust  of  near  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury upon  them.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  familiar  with  the 
house.  I  had  entered  it  but  twice  before— each  time  on 
professional  business;  but  I  knew  as  much  of  it  as  I  have 
written  here. 

My  name  having  been  sent  up,  the  servant  came  back 
in  great  haste  w  ith  the  request  that  I  should  step  up  to 
his  master's  room  immediately. 

"  He  hasn't  lost  his  temper,  sir,"  said  the  old  servant, 


as  he  lighted  me  up  the  broad  staircase,  "  but  his  voice  is 
nigh  a'  most  gone.  He  won't  last  out  the  night."  There 
was  no  regret  in  his  tones.  Love  and  friendship  were  not 
words  to  be  spoken  of  any  man's  relations  with  John 
Jarvis;  and  even  the  servant  who  had  been  with  him  for 
twenty  years  felt  and  spoke  with  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  awe  of  death. 

The  room  in  which  the  dying  man  lay  was  heated 
almost  to  suffocation,  and  a  large  number  of  wax  candles 
shed  a  brilliant  light  into  every  part  of  the  room,  that  not 
a  dark  corner  should  remain.  It  had  always  been  so. 
He  would  never  stay  for  a  moment  in  a  room  that  was 
not  thus  heated  and  lighted.  As  I  entered  the  bed-cur- 
tains were  moved  impatiently,  and  I  heard  John  Jarvis 
say  in  a  pecular  half-whisper: 

"Is  he  come? " 

"  I  am  here,  Mr.  Jarvis,"  I  replied. 

He  was  in  a  half-reclining  position,  propped  up  on  the 
b-'d  with  pillows.  His  eyes  were  closed,  but  he  opened 
them  as  I  approached.  They  were  still  bright  with  the 
will-power  that  illness  had  not  weakened,  but  it  was  a 
moment  before  he  recognized  me. 

"  You  may  go,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  doctor — a  young 
man — who  stood  at  the  bedside. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir — " 

"Go,  I  tell  you!"  whispered  Jarvis,  with  a  motion  of 
impatience.  "  I'm  not  going  to  die  just  yet.  Wait  in 
the  other  room  till  I  call  for  you."  There  was  the  old 
temper,  strong  in  death,  in  the  few  words  he  spoke.  He 
watched  the  doctor  till  he  had  closed  the  door  that  led 
to  the  sitting-room.  "Move  that  table  to  the  bedside, 
Reuben,"  he  said  to  the  old  servant.  "  But  some  can- 
dles on  ic.    There — go!  " 

His  head  sank  back  again  after  this  last  display  of 
energy,  and  his  eyes  closed.  I  drew  a  chair  to  the  table 
and  waited  till  he  was  ready  to  go  on.  The  storm  with- 
out had  risen  even  since  I  had  come  in,  and  whistled  and 
shrieked  about  the  old  house  in  intermittent  gusts.  A  few 
moments  passed  before  Jarvis  roused  himself  again,  but  he 
did  so  at  last  with  a  remarkable  show  of  energy. 

"  Make  my  will,  Trelawney  !  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
half-inquiringly.  He  spoke  aloud  in  his  excitement,  but 
his  voice  sank  back  to  the  half-whisper  he  had  spoken  in 
before,  as  he  continued :  "  I  never  dared  to  do  it  be- 
fore. I  knew  that  when  my  will  was  made  my  work  was 
done.  But  I  was  sure  I  should  live  to  make  it.  That 
fool  in  the  room  yonder  told  me  I  was  to  die  last  night. 
But  1  knew  better  than  he.  I  knew  I  should  live  till — 
what  time  is  it,  Trelawney? " 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  pointed  to  four  minutes  to 
eleven. 

"  There  is  still  time,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  I  should  live 
till  to-night.  I  shall  die,  Trelawney,  at  five  minutes  past 
midnight."  He  spoke  as  the  doctor  in  the  other  room 
would  have  spoken — as  he  himself  would  have  spoken  of 
some  one  else. 

I  begged  him  to  calm  himself,  lest  he  should  not  have 
the  strength  left  to  dictate  and  sign  his  will. 

"No,  I  shall  have  the  strength  to  make  the  will,"  he 
whispered,  fiercely.  "  But  I  cannot  die  with  my  crime 
upon  my  soul.  I  must  tell  the  secret  I  have  told  no  liv- 
ing man,  though  it  had  far  better  die  with  me." 

The  wind  rattled  so  fiercely  at  the  shutters  for  a  mo- 
ment that  his  weak  voice  could  not  be  heard.  When  it 
lulled  again  he  continued  : 

"  You  have  known  for  years  of  my  quarrel  with  my 
elder  brother,  and  with  his  son  after  him.  You  have 
known  how  I  hated  them — father  and  son.  You  know 
with  what  strength  of  purpose  I  have  pursued  them  with 
every  vexation  that  the  law  suggested  or  allowed.  Say, 
have  I  not  ? " 

I  bowed  my  head  in  acquiescence,  and  he  went  on  : 

"It  is  near  fifty  years  since  my  hatred  began;  and 
it  began  where  hate  often  begins — in  love.  He — my 
elder  brother — loved  the  girl  that  /  loved.  Ah !  I  was 
but  twenty  then,  but  I  could  love,  and  hate,  too.  And 
when  I  found  that  he  was  favored  above  me,  I  did  hate. 
Enough  !  he  was  betrothed  to  her,  and  I,  poor  devil,  might 
dance  at  the  wedding." 

The  tide  of  life  seemed  to  rise  as  he  neared  his  end, 
for  he  spoke  evenly  and  collectedly,  though  with  a  cer- 
tain suppressed  intensity  that  I  was  scarce  prepared  for. 

"  I  could  not  and  would  not  bear  it,"  he  went  on,  still 
in  the  same  half-whisper  that  made  his  calm  hatred  seem 
almost  terrible  in  its  strength.  "  I  could  not  see  her  in 
his  arms.    I  would  rather  see  her  in  her  grave." 

As  he  paused  a  moment  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  rattled 
and  shrieked  at  the  shutters,  making  the  old  house  trem- 
ble with  its  blows,  and  then  passed  away,  roaring  in  the 
distance.  He  listened  to  it  with  an  intense  interest  that 
I  could  not  account  for,  but  as  it  died  away  he  resumed 
his  story. 

"Have  you  met  those,  Trelawney,  that  you  could 
wound  with  the  lightest  breath?  She  was  one.  Gentle 
and  tender,  I  knew  her  nature  so  well  that  I  could  strike 
her  life  from  her  as  surely  as  by  a  dagger-stroke,  yet  leave 
no  mark.  I  laid  my  plans  cooly — never  mind  what  they 
were — but  there  was  no  detail  wanting.  It  was  at  an 
evening  party — forty-nine  years  ago  to-night.  Ah,  it 
seems  but  yesterday — I  can  hear  her  words  now,  and  feel 
the  light  touch  of  her  fingers  as  she  hung  upon  my  arm. 
Yes,  my  arm !  for  my  brother  was  miles  away.    How  I 


laughed  and  shouted  in  glee  when  I  saw  him  start  on  a 
bootless  errand  of  my  contriving,  though  he  knew  it  not. 
And  I  took  his  place  at  the  ball  by  the  side  of  his 
betrothed.  She  asked  ire  a  thousand  questions  about 
him — how  every  one  of  them  stabbed  me  to  the  heart ! — 
and  when,  after  supper,  we  walked  in  the  conservatory 
her  talk  was  all  of  him.  Not  a  word  or  a  thought  of  me. 
Then  I  poured  into  her  ears  my  made-up  tale — false, 
every  word.  But  appearances  were  all  in  my  favor.  She 
could  not  doubt.  She  withered  under  my  words.  As  I 
piled  proof  upon  proof  that  her  accepted  lover  was  the 
basest  of  men,  she  gave  one  suppressed  scream  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  I  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  more 
calmly  even  than  I  speak  to  you  now.  They  tell  of  re- 
morse that  follows  murder.  I  felt  none  then.  I  feel 
none  now.  Nothing — nothing  but  fear  of  night  and  dark- 
ness. I  should  do  the  same  thing  over,  were  it  to  do 
again.  As  I  lifted  her  light  form  from  the  ground,  and 
called  for  help,  I  looked  at  the  clock  over  the  entrance. 
It  was  five  minutes  past  twelve." 

He  stopped  again  and  listened  to  the  wild  career  of  the 
storm  before  he  proceeded. 

"  She  lingered  for  days,  but  she  never  recovered  con- 
sciousness. She  died  on  the  fourth  night,  at  five  minutes 
past  twelve.  Brain  fever,  the  doctor  said.  I  knew,  and 
my  brother  knew  by  some  strange  instinct  too,  that  I  had 
wrought  her  death.  He  returned  now  the  hatred  I  had 
so  long  borne  him.  I  would  have  been  friends  then. 
But  no.  By  his  arts  I  was  driven  from  my  father's  house 
to  wander  in  a  foreign  land,  w  ith  no  hope  of  home  or 
kindred  or  friends.  But  here  or  abroad,  fortune  has 
been  kind  to  me — you  know  the  amount  of  my  wealth. 
I  came  back  to  be  the  thorn  in  his  flesh.  I  harrassed 
him  to  his  death,  and  I  have  transferred  my  hatred  to  the 
son  who  bears  his  name.  But  death  has  come  upon  me 
before  my  vengeance  is  complete.  Oh!  for  another  term 
of  life.  I  am  not  old.  I  am  only  seventy.  But  he  shall 
not  escape  me.  From  beyond  the  grave  I  will  come 
back  to  him,  and  my  hand  shall  drive  him  to  his  death." 
His  expression  was  terrible — hate,  anger,  despair  deep- 
ened the  lines  upon  his  face;  but  he  calmed  himself  to 
collect  the  last  reserves  of  his  strength.  "  My  time  is 
coming.    Write  the  will  as  I  dictate." 

Clearly  and  briefly  he  made  his  disposinons,  bequeath- 
ing his  entire  property  to  various  benevolent  institutions, 
with  a  life  reserve  of  small  amounts  for  his  servants. 

"  Is  there  not  atonement  for  sins  like  mine?"  he  asked, ' 
as  he  finished.    "  Does  not  that  wipe  off  part  of  the 
score?" 

I  made  no  reply.  There  was  none  to  make ;  and  see- 
ing no  hope  in  my  face,  he  said : 

"  Never  mind.  I  w  ill  die  as  I  have  lived,  without  fear 
of  death." 

The  doctor  and  the  messenger  were  summoned  in  to 
witness  his  signature,  and  were  sent  out  again.  "  He  is 
dying,"  whispered  the  doctor  to  me  as  he  left  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  the  wind  rattled  again  at  the  shut- 
ters with  wild  shrieks,  and  made  the  house  tremble  to  its 
foundations. 

"  What'.s  that?"  asked  Jarvis,  and  seemed  to  listen,  and 
then,  as  in  answer  to  some  one  calling  him,  he  said, 
"  Yes,  I  am  coming." 

As  the  blast  died  away  for  a  moment,  the  dying  man 
sat  bDlt-upright,  and  drew  from  the  third  finger  of  his 
right  hand  a  gold  seal-ring  set  with  jewels.  The  design 
was  peculiar  in  its  plainness.  The  jewels  were  set  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  circumscribed  about  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. He  placed  the  ring  in  my  hand,  with  these  re- 
markable words : 

"  I  charge  you  to  deliver  this  ring  to  my  nephew,  Robert 
Jarvis.  Through  it,  may  my  dead  hand  reach  out  from 
beyond  the  grave  to  work  my  hatred  on  him  and  his. 
May  he,  and  all  of  his  blood  who  wear  the  ring  after  him, 
die  a  violent  death.  And  may  my  curse  follow  him  and 
his  race  for — " 

A  mighty  gust  of  wind  shook  the  house,  and  with  a 
strange,  wild  cry,  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow — dead.  I 
looked  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel;  it  was  five  minutes 
past  twelve. 

Anger  and  hatred  and  all  the  passions  of  an  evil  and 
misspent  life  were  graven  in  the  lines  of  the  face  that  lay 
before  me.  I  stepped  to  the  sitting-room  door  and  called 
the  doctor.    He  came  in  at  once. 

"There  was  an  immense  will-power  in  the  old  man's 
frame,"  he  said,  as  he  lowered  the  pillows  and  drew  the 
sheet  over  the  dead  face.  "  Nothing  but  that  has  kept 
him  alive  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours." 

"  Do  you  go  home  to-night?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  shall  watch  by  the  body,  though 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  old  man  will  come  to  life  or  to  any 
harm.  But  it  is  too  late  and  stormy  to  think  of  venturing 
out." 

"I  have  some  writing  to  do,"  I  said,  "that  will  occupy 
me  some  hours.  I  can  as  well  do  it  here  as  in  the  other 
room.  If  you  wish  to  rest  I  will  take  your  place  here  at 
the  same  time.    I  will  call  you  when  I  am  done." 

He  thanked  me  for  my  offer,  and  accepted  it  gladly,  as 
he  had  been  up  with  his  patient  several  nights.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  lounge  in  the  sitting-room,  while  I  drew 
my  chair  up  to  the  table  again,  and  began  my  writing. 
My  first  business  was  to  draw  up  a  plain  statement  of  the 
foregoing  events.  This  done,  I  wrote  and  addressed  a 
note  to  Robert  Jarvis,  informing  him  of  his  uncle's  death, 
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and  requesting  him  to  call  at  my  office  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  the  month,  at  which  time  I  intended  to  place 
the  ring  in  his  possession.  Upon  mature  deliberation  I 
decided  to  acquaint  him  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  ring  was  placed  in  my  hands.  For  this  purpose 
I  took  a  copy  of  the  statement  mentioned  above. 

It  was  half-past  three  when  I  called  the  doctor  and 
took  his  place  on  the  lounge.  Nothing  happened  during 
his  watch,  as  nothing  had  happened  during  mine.  We 
bade  each  other  good  morning,  on  the  steps  of  the  late 
John  Jarvis's  house,  and  went  our  separate  ways.  I  do 
not  know  his  name,  nor  have  I  met  him  since. 

In  response  to  my  note,  Robert  Jarvis  called  at  my 
office  on  the  morning  of  December  the  twenty-sixth.  I 
had  seen  him  several  times  before,  in  connection  with  the 
suits  between  him  and  his  uncle.  With  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  I  handed  him  the  ring  and  the  copy  of  the 
statement  I  had  prepared  for  his  inspection.  He  read  the 
latter  through  attentively  and  took  a  few  minutes  to  con- 
sider it.  He  then  placed  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  wrote 
me  a  receipt  for  it. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Trelawney,  for  what  I  am 
about  to  do,"  he  said  with  decision,  taking  up  the  state- 
ment. "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  but  I  don't  stand  in  fear  of 
a  dead  man's  threats."  And  so  saying,  he  walked  to  the 
fireplace  and  thrust  the  statement  into  the  fire. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  I  replied.  "  I  considered  it 
my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  ring 
was  given  you.  But  I  think  you  run  no  risk  in  in  accept  - 
iug  it.    Good  morning." 

He  went  out  the  door,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

After  the  late  remarkable  events  Mr.  W.  H.  Jarvis,  son 
of  the  above,  requested  me  to  prepare  a  statement  from 
the  original  one  in  my  possession.  Further  explanation  I 
do  not  consider  necessary. 

(Signed.)  Wm.  Trelawney. 

II. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  JARVIS,  ESQ. 

The  person  who  examines  these  papers  will  have  learned 
from  Mr.  Trelawney's  statement  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  certain  ring  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  John 
Jarvis,  and  delivered  by  him  to  my  father,  Robert  Jarvis. 
The  gift  was  evil  in  its  intent ;  it  has  proved  evil  in  its  re- 
sult. It  is  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  thread  of  events 
where  Mr.  Trelawney  dropped  it,  and  to  carry  it  to  its 
sequence.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  shall  briefly  review 
the  history  of  the  feud  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Jarvis  family. 

I  can  remember  my  grandfather  as  a  stern  old  man, 
embittered  by  a  long  and  fierce  quarrel  with  his  only 
brother — a  quarrel  that  had  lasted  more  than  forty  years. 
I  had  never  known,  until  I  read  the  death-bed  confession 
of  John  Jarvis  as  given  by  Mr.  Trelawney,  in  what  man- 
ner the  quarrel  had  arisen.  It  was  understood  that  the 
first  injury  had  been  done  by  the  younger  brother — a 
deep  and  lasting  injury  that  had  left  its  mark  upon  my 
grandfather's  character  till  his  death.  If  there  could  have 
been  a  motive  for  deception,  I  should  doubt  even  now 
what  that  injury  was ;  I  should  doubt  a  confession  made 
even  at  that  solemn  moment.  It  was  in  the  old  man's 
heart  to  do  evil  with  his  last  breath  ;  he  died  with  curses 
on  his  lips.  But  whatever  the  injury  was,  the  aggressor 
was  the  younger  brother,  and  by  that  strange  law  of 
human  nature,  the  aggressor  was  the  one  whose  hatred 
burned  the  fiercest.  When  the  death  of  my  grandfather 
placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  his  brother's  malice, 
John  Jarvis  turned  his  malevolence  upon  the  son  of  his 
dead  enemy,  for  no  reason  but  that  he  bore  the  same 
name.  My  father  was  not  a  man  to  bear  his  wrongs  with 
patience.  The  quarrel,  from  an  inheritance,  grew  through 
mutual  injuries  to  be  one  of  a  personal  nature. 

The  death  of  John  Jarvis,  announced  by  a  note  from 
Mr.  Trelawney,  came  as  a  relief  from  a  persecution  that 
had  lasted  seven  years.  There  was,  indeed,  no  one  in  the 
world  who  would  sorrow  for  the  old  man  who  lay  dead  in 

the  rambling  house  in  street.    Robert  Jarvis  had  no 

expectation  of  inheriting  any  portion  of  the  old  man's 
wealth.  The  request  to  call  at  Mr.  Trelawney's  office 
was  therefore  received  with  some  surprise.  He  did  call; 
and  the  result  is  related  by  Mr.  Trelawney. 

What  thoughts  passed  through  Robert  Jarvis's  mind  as 
he  laid  down  Mr.  Trelawney's  written  statement  .of  the 
scene  at  his  uncle's  death-bed  were  never  known.  There 
was  then  no  element  of  superstition  in  his  nature.  If  he 
was  shaken  for  a  moment  bf  the  old  man's  dying  curse, 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  He  decided  to  wear  the  ring 
in  defiance  of  his  uncle.  I  can  best  bear  witness  to  his 
strong,  healthy  nature  by  his  act  of  destroying  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Trelawney  had  addressed  to  him.  An- 
other man  would  have  kept  it,  for  curiosity  if  not  for  a 
lingering  superstition.  He  was  swayed  by  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

If  Mr.  Jarvis  Was  not  strongly  impressed  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  ring  was  given  him,  my 
mother  was  far  differently  affected.  When  the  gift  was 
brought  home  and  she  learned  from  whom  it  was  received, 
she  made  vigorous  protests  against  accepting  it.  My 
father  had  given  but  the  barest  outline  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  Mr.  Trelawney ;  but  my  mother  knew  the 
unscrupulous  hatred  that  the  dead  man  had  ever  borne 
to  his  own  blood,  and  she  knew,  too,  as  well  as  though 
she  had  seen  and  heard,  that  the  gift  was  made  with  evil 


intent.  She  begged  and  implored  my  father  to  return  the 
ring  to  Mr.  Trelawney's  keeping.  He  only  laughed  at 
her. 

"  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  and  break  no  bones,"  he  said. 
He  was  immovable  in  his  determination  to  wear  the  ring 
till  his  death. 

The  pattern  formed  by  the  jewels  on  the  ring — a  circle 
circumscribed  about  an  equilateral  triangle — was  so  strik- 
ing, though  so  plain,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
who  saw  it.  Every  one  that  noticed  it  inquired  for  its 
hidden  significance.  The  jewels  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed had  the  curious  though  not  unusual  quality  of  shin- 
ing in  the  night,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
cut  and  their  high  power  of  refraction.  Both  the  design 
and  the  apparently  self-luminous  quality  have,  I  believe, 
some  connection  with  the  superstitions  of  the  Orient. 

The  first  evil  wrought  by  the  ring  was  a  quarrel  between 
my  mother  and  my  father.  The  faint  shining  of  the 
jewels  in  the  dark  terrified  her  inexpressibly,  and  she  re- 
fused to  remain  in  the  room  with  them  after  nightfall. 
My  father  was  always  the  kindest  of  family  men.  I  had 
never  heard  a  harsh  word  between  the  two  so  far  back  as 
I  could  remember.  But  on  this  ]>oint  he  was  unyielding. 
There  were  high  words  between  them,  and  from  that  time 
they  occupied  separate  rooms. 

My  own  business  was  of  a  nature  to  keep  me  from  home 
for  much  ol  the  time,  but  from  time  to  time  as  I  returned 
thither  I  was  pained  to  observe  that  my  father's  disposi- 
tion was  gradually  changing.  From  one  of  the  most  open 
and  light-hearted  of  men,  he  became  preoccupied  and 
even  gloomy.  I  was  much  concerned  at  this  alteration 
in  his  behavior.  Conceiving  that  it  came  in  part  from  his 
quarrel  with  my  mother,  which  had  been  aggravated  from 
its  first  cause,  I  exerted  myself  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. I  was  so  far  successful  that  they  were  recon- 
ciled in  form — no  more.  My  father's  disposition  had 
changed,  once  for  all. 

I  was  much  surprised  one  day  on  coming  home,  when 
my  father  announced  that  he  had  retired  from  the  firm  of 
which  he  had  long  been  a  member.  He  assigned  ill- 
health  as  his  reason  for  this  step.  He  had  never,  in  my 
knowledge,  known  a  sick  day  in  his  life.  The  excuse 
given  could  not  be  the  real  one,  and  I  called  on  my 
father's  late  partner  to  learn  what  he  could  tell  me. 

"Your  father  has  said  but  little  on  the  subject,"  was 
his  answer.  "  But  he  has  said  enough  to  make  me  think 
he  is  not  quite  in  his  right  mind.  He  believes  himself  in 
danger  of  assassination  on  account  of  a  ring  he  wears. 
He  said  to  me  lately,  touching  the  ring,  '  I  shall  be 
killed  for  this  some  day.'  'Why?'  I  asked.  'Did  you 
see  that  dark  foreigner  that  was  in  the  office  yesterday?' 
he  asked  in  return.  '  He  had  a  ring  exactly  like  mine.' 
I  could  see  no  threat  in  that,  and  asked  him  if  he  feared 
any  danger  from  the  foreigner.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not;  and  would  say  nothing  further.  He  retired  from  the 
business  the  next  day  on  the  plea  of  ill-health." 

His  Strang*  step  was  thus  connected  with  the  ring  he 
had  received  from  Mr.  Trelawney's  hands.  I  knew  that 
he  had  received  at  the  same  time  a  statement  drawn  up 
by  the  lawyer.  In  the  hope  that  this  might  throw  further 
light  on  the  subject,  I  decided  to  learn  its  purjxjrt  if  pos- 
sible. With  that  object  I  called,  at  Mr.  Trelawney's 
office,  and  asked  him  to  give  me  the  substance  of  the 
statement  that  my  father  had  destroyed.  He  very  prop- 
erly inquired  the  reasons  for  my  request,  and  on  learning 
them  was  so  kind  as  to  bring  forth  the  original  copy  in  his 
possession.  I  was  disappointed  in  its  contents.  I  had 
hoped  to  learn  something  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  John  Jarvis  had  obtained  possession  of  the  ring. 
I  knew  that  he  had  traveled  in  the  East,  and  he  might 
have  acquired  the  ring  under  circumstances  that  would 
make  it  an  object  of  danger  to  its  possessor,  through  the 
efforts  of  its  original  owner  for  its  recovery.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  paper  to  bear  out  my  theory;  there  was 
nothing  inconsistent  with  it.  I  was  therefore  uncertain 
whether  my  father  feared  violence  from  an  enemy  in  the 
flesh,  or  dreaded  lest  the  dead  hand  of  his  uncle  should 
come  back  from  beyond  the  grave  to  complete  the  threat- 
ened vengeance.  I  had  no  means  of  learning  what  he 
feared.  I  was  wholly  shut  out  from  his  confidence,  and 
saw  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  and  wait. 

As  the  year  drew  toward  its  close,  his  behavior  became 
more  nervous  and  constrained  than  ever.  He  started  at 
the  slightest  noise,  and  would  glance  about  him  in  a  curi- 
ous, freightened  way  as  he  walked  about  the  grounds,  as 
though  he  feared  some  one  was  following  him.  And  after 
the  first  snowfall  came  he  would  examine  its  smooth  sur- 
face about  the  house,  as  if  looking  for  footprints.  1  found, 
by  accident,  that  he  always  went  armed.  Coming  upon 
him  one  evening  dozing  in  his  chair,  he  sprang  up  in 
alarm  at  my  footsteps. 

"  Who  is  it?  Where  is  it?"  he  cried,  half-awake,  draw- 
ing a  knife  from  his  breast-pocket.  He  knew  me  whe  n  I 
answered  him,  but  the  incident  made  a  strong  impression 
on  me. 

I  discovered  later  another  sign  of  the  fear  in  which  he 
lived :  His  room  was  brightly  lighted  throughout  the 
night,  and  a  blazing  fire  kept  it  night  and  day  at  furnace 
heat.  I  had  heard  that  my  granduncle,  John  Jarvis,  had 
lived  so  throughout  his  life.  At  this,  I  asked  my  father 
plainly  what  it  was  that  he  feared,  and  suggested  that 
watchmen  should  be  employed  about  the  house  at  night. 


He  seemed  much  distressed  at  my  question ;  but  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  in  fear  of  anything,  and  begged  me  not 
to  think  further  of  a  watchman.  It  was  useless  to  argue 
the  question  with  him.    I  dropped  the  subject. 

When  I  came  home  for  the  Christmas  time,  my  father 
was  more  nervous  than  ever.  In  the  night  I  could  hear 
him  walking  about  in  his  room,  as  though  he  could  not 
sleep;  and  at  intervals  he  would  throw  himself  upon  the 
bed  for  a  few  moments'  rest.  The  day  after  I  returned 
something  remarkable  happened.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
east -room  with  my  mother.  The  day  was  cold,  and  a  fine 
sleet  and  rain  were  driven  against  the  window-panes.  It 
threatened  a  stormy  night.  My  father  oi>cned  the  door 
with  great  haste  and  agitation. 

"  Come  here!"  he  cried,  leading  the  way  to  the  parlor. 
"  Who  did  that?"    And  he  pointed  to  the  wall. 

My  mother's  and  father's  pictures  had  hung  there  for 
years.  But  my  father's  picture  was  now  turned  face  to 
the  wall ! 

We  knew  nothing  of  it.  The  two  servants  were  called 
up.  They  both  denied  that  they  had  entered  the  parlor 
that  day;  and  neither  of  them  had  touched  the  picture. 
On  this  my  father  fell  to  trembling,  and  went  immediately 
to  his  room.  My  mother  and  I  discussed  the  incident 
and  my  father's  strange  behavior,  but  we  could  make 
nothing  of  either. 

The  threatened  storm  came  on  that  night,  and'between 
the  thought  of  my  father's  distemper  and  the  roaring  and 
shrieking  of  the  wind  it  was  long  before  I  fell  asleep.  I 
awoke  in  a  mighty  blast  of  wind,  that  seemed  to  bear  with 
it  a  cry  as  of  a  human  voice.  A  moment  after  I  was 
roused  by  my  mother's  voice  at  the  door. 

"Henry!  Henry!  there  is  something  wrong  in  your 
father's  room  I" 

"  I  sprang  up  at  once,  and  rushed  to  my  father's  door. 
It  was  locked  on  the  inside.  I  threw  my  weight  against 
it,  and  it  yielded.  The  glare  of  light  blinded  me  for  an 
instant,  but  I  saw  my  father's  form  upon  the  bed.  He 
was  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  lay  back  against  the  pil- 
lows. I  went  close  to  the  bed.  His  eyes  were  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets,  and  his  tongue  showed  black 
and  discolored  between  his  half-parted  teeth.  He  had 
been  strangled  to  death ;  for  upon  his  throat  were  the 
marks  of  knuckles  pressed  deep  into  the  flesh.  And  on 
his  under  jaw,  printed  in  tiny  red  dots,  was  the  impression 
of  the  circle  about  the  triangle,  as  if  the  hand  that  stran- 
gled him  had  worn  his  uncle's  ring.  There  were  signs  of 
a  slight  struggle.  The  bedding  was  discomposed,  and 
my  father  grasped  his  knife  in  his  hand — unused.  And 
the  ring  was  gone!  His  watch  had  fallen  to  the  floor  in 
the  struggle.  I  picked  it  up.  The  hands  had  stopped  at 
five  minutes  past  twelve.  It  was  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
third  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Assistance  was  summoned  immediately,  but  he  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  aid. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  above  events  took 
place,  and  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  I  knew  at  the  mo- 
ment. A  searching  examination  of  the  room  and  the 
windows  showed  the  possibility  that  it  might  have  been 
entered ;  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  had  been 
entered.  The  investigation,  stimulated  by  public  and 
private  rewards,  has  produced  nothing  further.  The 
mystery  is  a  mystery  yet.  Will  it  ever  be  solved?  Was 
he  murdered  by  human  hands,  whose  sole  object  was  the 
possession  of  the  mysterious  ring?  or  did  the  dead  hand 
of  John  Jarvis  reach  out  from  the  grave  to  fulfill  his  dying 
curse? 

This  statement  is  written  out,  and  placed  with  that  of 
Mr.  Trelawney  among  the  family  papers,  that  a  plain 
narrative  of  the  events  may  be  at  hand  in  case  light  should 
ever  be  thrown  on  the  mystery  of  Robert  Jarvis's  death. 

W.  H.  Jarvis. 


The  late  Joel  T.  Hart's  creat  statute,  "  The  Triumph 
of  Chastity","  is  now  at  Tiffany's,  in  New  Vork  City, 
awaiting  purchase.  The  price  is  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  ladies  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  sculptor's  former 
home,  are  endeavoring  to  raise  the  amount— in  order  that 
the  statue  may  rest  within  the  borders  of  Hart's  native 
state.  Upon  this  marble,  the  sculptor  spent  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  A  corrcs|jondcnt  of  the  Louisville  Post  thus 
describes  it :  "  It  is  the  only  modern  product  of  classic- 
ism, wherein  the  Creek  love  of  form  is  reconciled  to  the 
( ihristian  conception  of  morality.  It  is  clearly  akin  to  the 
Venus  of  the  old  sculptors,  but  with  this  distinction — it  is 
far  su|x:rior  to  "  The  Greek  Slave,"  by  Powers.  The  fig- 
ure has  that  peculiar  vitality  which  finds  its  best  expres- 
sion in  sculpture  in  that  masterpiece  of  them  all,  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  in  its  movement.  The  wciuht  of  body 
rests  lightly  upon  one  limb,  while  the  easy  and  graceful 
relaxation  of  the  other  is  gentle  and  beautiful.  Altogether, 
there  is  the  charm  of  a  pensive  and  unconscious  woman- 
hood. The  right  hand  rests  u|>on  the  head  of  the  little 
Cupid,  petulant  that  his  sjxirt  is  spoiled,  and  the  left  holds 
aloft— the  arm  uplifted  in  splendid  poise— his  forbidden 
arrow.  The  sculptor  hasadmitted  not  a  single  sensational 
feature.    The  work  is  thoroughly  classical. 


A  "  blue  and  gold  "  luncheon  was  given  in  New  York 
last  week.  All  the  decorations  of  the  table  were  of  these 
colors.  The  flowers  were  mostly  forget-me-nots,  yel- 
low pansies  and  Marguerites,  and  the  cards  were  of  white 
satin,  with  a  hand-painted  spray  of  forget-me-nots, 
tied  with  gold-colored  ribbon.  The  corsage  bouquets 
were  tied  with  b.ue  satin  ribbon. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WASHINGTON'  CITY  AT  NIGHT. 


BY  JOA'.iUIN  MILLER. 

Set  down  at  my  feet  like  a  silver  tent 
In  the  starred  glories  of  the  Orient, 
The  White  House  opens  her  oaken  doors 
And  the  light  floods  over  her  ample  floors! 
Set  right  in  the  skies  the  Capitol's  dome 
Stands  scorning  the  earth  in  its  flame-like  home ; 
Lording  the  sentinel  Monument, 
Lighting  the  way  to  the  watery  shores. 

And  O  that  wonderful  world  of  light ! 

Lo,  starlight  and  sunlight  entwined  and  blent ! 

And  O  the  light  of  that  Monument! 

Tis  night,  but  a  night  that  is  not  like  night : 

A  light  that  man  hath  laid  hand  upon — 

A  light  that  never  before  hath  been — 

Lies  over  the  land  like  an  Orient  dawn 

To  cheer  the  path  of  the  children  of  men! 

A  light  that  poet  hath  never  yet  sung ; 
A  light  that  man  hath  created,  hath  wrought, 
As  God  created  the  earth ;  yea,  wrung 
From  the  secret,  sealed  lips  of  the  Naught ! 
The  hills  in  the  light  lie  glistening — 
Those  circling  cyclopean  walls  of  old; 
The  trees  on  the  hills  lean  listening, 
Like  sentinels  guarding  some  god's  stronghold. 
The  Cabin,  Washington,  D.  C„  May  23,  1S84. 


THH  NEW  GREEKS. 


[Editor  San  Franciscan:  With  the  enlightened  hack 
writers  of  the  daily  press  and  the  Fourth  of  July  orators  of  the 
whole  country,  I  have  an  overpowering  veneration  for  everything 
appertaining  lo  ancient  Greece.  1  never  begin  a  political  or  an) 
other  speecli  without  explicit  reference  to  those  slirring  times  ol 
the  Julian  period,  some  four  thousand  years  B.C.,  when  God 
Almighty  spread  himself  111  fashioning  this  troublesome  world, 
and  minutely  tracing  through  the  conlusion  of  Babel,  past  the 
birth  of  Abraham  and  the  family  difficulty  that  stranded  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  the  progress  of  the  barbaric  human  carcass  (111  the  ag- 
gregate; to  the  time  of  the  author's  edition  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  birth  of  the  Athenian  mind  in  the  colonial 
enterprise  ot  Cecrops.  if  the  audience  is  of  the  usual  endurance 
I  drag  it  through  a  score  or  more  of  Olympiads,  and  by  casual 
allusion  to  the  seven  heroes  of  Thebes,  the  rape  of  Helen,  the 
Spartan  days  ot  Lycurgus,  the  Kingdom  ol  Israel,  and  anything 
else  of  which  I  think  my  hearers  can  know  nothing,  1  endeavor  to 
prove  a  connection  between  the  popular  thought  of  those  day-, 
and  the  reason  why  my  candidate  should  be  elected,  at  the  same 
time  properly  impressing  them  with  a  sense  of  my  learning,  and 
of  my  own  availability  lor  ollice.  I  have  listened  to  over  nine 
thousand  public  speakers,  and  they  all  do  the  same  thing.  1  his 
is  as  it  should  be.  it  is  rank  nonsense  to  give  the  common  held 
a  chance  to  find  fault  with  a  partisan  explanation  of  contem- 
porary events  when  they  may  just  as  well  be  buried  in  the  results 
of  the  I'unic  war.  Vet  I  am  beginning  to  sadly  realize,  with  my 
oratorical  friend  Colonel  Taylor,  that  Greek  antiquity  is  begin- 
ning to  lose  some  of  its  wearing  qualities.  It  is  getting  too  old, 
as  it  were.  It  will  hold  out  lor  the  present  campaign,  and  is 
still  serviceable  tor  high-school  exercises  and  alumni  banquets; 
but  the  higher  types  ol  mass-meeting  intellects  are  beginning  to 
thirst  for  newer  and  rawer  material.  This  demand  may  not  be 
imperative  during  the  present  generation,  but  the  next  will  re- 
quire a  new  set  ol  lads  to  deal  with,  and  11  the  historical  details 
are  not  furnished,  public  speaking  must  come  to  an  end.  To  avert 
this  national  calamity  1  have  gathered  the  most  valuable  data  in 
the  history  ol  New  Greece,  the  modern  Athenian  republic  that  is 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  beautiful  city,  and 
I  generously  conlide  my  work  to  an  equally  generous  public.  It 
may  be  that  my  philanthropic  labors  will  not  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  coarse  minds  ol  the  present  campaign  era,  but  I  will  draw 
my  consolation  from  the  fact  that  1  am  writing  for  so  much  per 
column,  and  the  immeasurable  benefits  of  posterity.  Posterity, 
I  said,  sir,  posterity!] 

NEW  GREECE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A  history  of  the  San  Francisco  Greeks  should  aim  at 
being  useful,  not  only  to  those  who  knew  them,  but  also 
to  those  who  are  better  off  by  having  never  known  them. 
I  cannot  imagine  of  what  use  this  history  will  be,  but  that 
is  for  the  reader  to  find  out.    It  is  none  of  my  business. 

CHAPTER  I. — GREEK  BOUNDARIES. 

New  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Beach 
and  a  cage  of  monkeys;  on  the  south  by  Charles  Crocker 
and  a  slaughter-house;  on  the  east  by  Captain  Kentzel, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Cliff  House  and  midnight  memo- 
ries of  Ned  Fry,  Charley  Neal,  Will  Brown,  Clarence 
Howland,  Ned  Turkingion  "and  many  others."  Its 
most  central  points  are  Marchand's  and  the  Poodle  Dog, 
supposed  to  be  the  popular  locations  for  the  unvailing  of 
many  Mysteries,  and  both  much  talked  of  by  impecuni- 
ous Greeks  who  have  never  seen  their  interiors. 

CHAPTER  II. — THE  PEOPLE. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  New  Greece  were  (from 
their  own,  anecdotal  accounts)  a  wonderful  people. 
Climatic  and  alcoholic  influences,  however,  destroyed 
many  of  their  noblest  characteristics.  Though  they  were 
a  seedy  lot,  nine  out  of  every  ten  going  completely  to  seed, 
the  seed  of  their  greatness  was  lost.  In  the  third  Olym- 
piad of  Blaine  but  few  of  the  old  heroes  remained.  But 
they  were  paralysers.  Before  going  into  the  details  of 
the  New  Greek  era  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  consider  some 
of  t.ie  natural  surroundings  of  this  peculiar  people. 

CHAPTER  III.— SURROUNDINGS  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  leading  natural  features  of  the  province  of  the 
New  Greeks  were  sand  and  whisky— principally  whisky. 


In  the  primitive  condition  of  the  people  this  was  all  they 
needed  to  sustain  life.  It  was  only  in  the  advanced  era 
of  dude  civilization  that  they  took  to  Nicholson  pave- 
ments and  fancy  cocktails.  It  was  to  these  two  enemies 
of  progress  that  the  New  Greeks  chiefly  owed  their  steady 
decline  and  periodical  falls.  The  resources  of  most  of 
the  New  Greeks  were  what  they  could  borrow  from 
.strangers. 

CHAPTER  IV. — HOW  NEW  GREECE  WAS  FOUNDED. 

There  is  a  story  that  New  Greece  was  founded  by  Stan- 
fordius,  a  famous  brigand  or  highwayman,  in  honor  of 
his  favorite  son,  Palo  Alto,  who  first  suggested  the  railroad 
as  a  means  of  robbing  travelers,  instead  of  the  more  an- 
cient way  of  cutting  their  throats  and  going  through  their 
pockets.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  New  Greece  was 
founded  by  Frank  Pixley,  who  wanted  room  for  himself 
and  mule  to  bray.  In  time  the  city  became  too  thickly 
settled,  and  Frank  moved  to  Chicago. 

CHAPTER  V. — THE  FIRST  RULER. 

The  first  ruler  of  New  Greece  was  Chris  Buckley,  a 
blind  musician,  who  played  on  a  purse  of  a  thousand 
strings,  and  who  discoursed  such  sweet  music  that  all  who 
listened  were  enchanted.  His  first  minister  was  Bartlet- 
tus,  a  hoary-headed  Greek  of  silver  talents;  and  so  great 
was  their  devotion  to  each  other,  that  even  in  horticultural 
catalogues  we  still  read  of  the  Bartlett  pear. 

CHAPTER  VI. — THE  PEOPLE  AT  LARGE. 

The  rulers  and  sub-rulers  of  the  people  were  called 
leaders— a  vulgar  contraction  from  "  bleeders" — while  the 
people  at  large  were  generally  known  as  suckers.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  their  eagerness  to  swallow  anything 
that  was  thrown  to  them,  by  which  means  they  could 
always  be  caught  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  were 
needed.  The  introduction  of  literature  worked  a  tem- 
porary change,  but  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  few  of  the 
common  people  had  got  into  their  A  B  C's,  and  of  them 
none  were  ever  able  to  finish  the  alphabet. 

CHAPTER  VII. — GREEK  ENERGY. 

The  energy  of  the  Greeks  was  unparalleled.  When  an 
office  was  vacant,  a  thousand  Greeks  were  ready  to  fight 
to  see  who  should  do  the  work;  when  a  man  at  a  primary 
meeting  undertook  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  ruler,  fifty  patriotic  Greeks  were  instantly  ready  to 
throw  him  out  of  the  window^ ;  when  an  important  posi- 
tion was  to  be  filled,  five  thousand  patricians  and  more 
members  of  the  mob  were  frantic  to  sacrifice  themselves 
to  serve  the  public.  So  extraordinary  was  the  develop- 
ment of  this  energy  that  in  behalf  of  the  people  the  ruler 
found  himself  compelled  to  require  from  every  ofnee- 
tolder  a  weighty  sum  as  guaranty  that  he  would  not  work 
limself  to  death.  From  this  practice  sprang  the  noble 
nstitution  known  as  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — INFLUENCE  OF  GREEK  THOUGHT. 

The  bearing  of  New  Greek  thought  on  subsequent  life 
was  very  light.  This  was  because  many  of  the  New 
Greeks  were  light-headed.  Yet  the  country  produced 
some  notable  exceptions,  including  Count  Smith,  Dun- 
can Milne,  Shorty  Simpson,  Sconchin,  Sam  Roberts, 
fohn  P.  Bung  and  many  relatives  whose  intellects  were 
tmong  the  heaviest  on  record.  As  a  leader  of  this  class, 
and  showing  the  general  character  of  the  New  Greek 
thought,  it  is  related  that  Sconchin  and  others  frequently 
'borrowed  a  twenty-dollar  piece  and  never  thought  to 
return  it.  When  Mr.  Bung,  however,  borrowed  an 
editorial  he  liberally  threw  it  on  the  public  market,  and 
the  fruit  of  his  forethought  was  constantly  shown  in  the 
columns  of  the  interior  press. 

CHAPTER  IX. — NEW  GREEK  SCIENCE. 

The  leading  scientist  of  New  Greece  was  Sharonius,  a 
wealthy  student  of  nature,  whose  researches  among  the 
mammalia  brought  to  public  light  many  hitherto  unknown 
secrets  of  physiological  existence,  and  who  has  left  as  a 
monument  to  his  many  years  of  nocturnal  labor  over 
thirty  short-hand  works  on  "Matrimonial  Glands,"  with 
an  introductory  poem  by  General  Barnes. 

CHAPTER  X. — MILITARY  HEROES. 

The  New  Greeks  were  essentially  a  nation  of  fighters, 
though  the  anti-war  party  was  constantly  organizing  piece 
clubs.  Preeminent  in  military  glory  were  General  Mc- 
Comb  (finally  sent  to  state  prison),  Marshal  Waymire 
(who,  in  a  memorial  speech  and  a  yellow  sash,  enunciated 
the  great  principle  that  every  nation,  including  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's printers,  should  be  allowed  to  bury  its  dead)  and 
Sergeant  Gilhooly  of  the  Tenth  Ward  Rifles.  But  above 
them  all  stood  out  the  military  form  of  General  Turnbull, 
who  accomplished  the  greatest  victory  of  the  era.  It  was 
just  after  the  extra  session  of  the  Railroad  War,  when  the 
Greeks  were  having  an  internal  struggle  as  to  who  should 
be  their  next  ruler,  that  Turnbull  squeezed  into  the  fight 
and,  though  thousands  were  arrayed  against  him,  in  less 
than  thirty  days  he  had  the  Field  all  to  himself. 

CHAPTER  XI. — ATTIC  LITERATURE. 

Very  little  is  really  understood  of  the  true  Attic  litera- 
ture. It  was  written  principally  in  garrets,  by  a  down- 
trodden class  of  the  New  Greeks  who  were  poorly  treated 
and  worse  fed.  Some  of  it  found  its  way  into  daily  news- 
papers and  weakly  journals,  but  most  of  it  was  lost  to 
posterity  through  the  heartless  interference  of  waste- 
baskets.  Among  the  leading  Attic  writers  were  Theresa 
Corlett,  Jael  Dence,  Carl  Browne,  Hector  A.  Stuart, 


Peter  Seculovich,  Arizona  Barrett,  and  others  who  were 
not  worth  their  brine — from  which  circumstance  arose 
the  familiar  joking  allusion  to  Attic  salt. 

CHAPTER  XII. — NEW  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  leading  philosophy  of  the  New  Greeks  was  best 
illustrated  in  Claronius  Greathouse,  better  known  as 
"Cigarette  Clarence,"  from  the  fact  that  most  of  his 
promises  ended  in  smoke.  He  was  called  as  head  physi- 
cian to  Hearstus,  a  millionaire  who  had  been  dissipating 
his  fortune  under  hallucinations  induced  by  a  fever  in 
the  senatorial  nerves,  but  when  the  cunning  physicians 
diagnosed  the  case  he  philosophically  remarked,  "  Let 
him  go  on.  If  he  misses  it,  I  think  I  can  get  it  myself." 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  philosophy  that  was  soon 
afterward  adopted  by  all  political  managers,  and  it  pre- 
vails to  this  day. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— NEW  GREEK  SOCIETY. 

The  oldest  direct  Greek  society  consisted  of  Greek 
fishermen.  Their  social  leader  was  Michellus  De  Young, 
a  pet  of  patrician  blood,  and  raised  in  the  social  scale  by 
bloodshed.  Some  authorities  claim  that  it  was  in  a  wood- 
shed, but  they  are  wrong.  They  must  be  wrong,  for 
Michellus  often  explained  it  to  Castleton  and  Patti,  and 
they  freely  accepted  his  statement  with  his  ducats.  The 
tawdry  aristocrats  of  Nob  Hill  persistently  sought  admis- 
sion to  the  De  Young  circle,  but  his  desire  for  exclusive 
socieiy  was  so  great  that  in  time  he  was  universally  let 
alone.  De  Young  died  at  the  hands  of  one  Pickering, 
who  killed  him  with  his  small  adze. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — CONCLUSION. 


THE  DUST. 

O  the  dust,  the  unmerciful  dust, 
Falling  alike  on  the  wicked  and  just, 
Whirling,  eddying,  surging  along, 

Blind  in  its  fury  and  mad  in  its  play, 
Wreaking  its  wratlron  ihe  hurrying  throng 

And  dimming  the  beautiful  splendor  of  day — 
The  sport  and  the  minion  of  every  gust, 
Till  the  Queen  of  the  Bay  is  the  City  of  Dust. 

O  the  dust,  how  little  it  heeds 
Whether  it  fall  upon  flowers  or  weeds; 
My  lady  love  even  it  will  not  spare 

From  the  coarser  forms  that  move  in  the  street, 
Equally  soiling  her  cheeks  and  her  hair 

And  staining  the  beautiful  blooms  of  her  feet — 
Falling  alike  on  the  high  and  the  low, 
For  what  cares  the  dust  on  whom  it  may  blow? 

Bury  me  deep  in  the  smothering  cloud, 

Bury  the  city,  and  bury  the  crowd — 

The  vain  and  the  haughty  that  wantonly  roll 

In  their  insolent  coaches  with  clatter  and  din, 
The  daughters  of  pride,  and  the  poor  lost  soul 

That  wanders  forlorn  through  the  alleys  of  sin — 
But  tenderly  fondle,  if  touch  you  must, 
The  delicate  cheelc  of  my  love,  O  dust! 


STRUGGLES  WITH  TOBACCO. 

BY  LOCK  MELONE. 

There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  when 
one  can  use  it  in  moderation.  But  how  few  can  use  it  in 
a  reasonable,  human  way?  And  they  who  can  are  so 
cold  and  methodical  that  I  don't  see  how  they  ever  took 
up  with  so  friendly  and  sociable  a  thing  as  tobacco  is. 
Existence  never  seems  so  mellow  as  it  does  during  one's 
smoke  after  a  good  dinner.  The  harshness  of  life  is  gone, 
the  world  is  softened  to  a  sweet  dream,  and  a  foretaste  of 
heaven  is  found  in  the  taste  of  a  cigar.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  one  will  try  to  bring  on  the  delightful  feeling 
often— endeavor  to  feel  funny  again,  when  he  has  no 
square  meal  as  a  proper  foundation  on  which  to  rear  the 
d.licious,  fragrant  dream? 

Man,  as  a  general  thing,  tries  to  repeat  too  often.  He 
finds  himself  smoking  when  his  system  doesn't  want  to 
smoke ;  but  he  goes  on  absorbing  nicotine  until  he  is  too 
full  for  expression.  He  experiences  a  nausea,  and  when 
the  stomach  is  nauseated  it  feels  like  it  would  just  as  soon 
die  immediately  as  not,  if  not  more  immediately.  Then 
the  smoker,  urged  by  his  melancholy  stomach,  begins  to 
think  about  quitting  smoking.  Gorged  with  nicotine  as 
he  is,  he  can't  see  the  use  of  smoking.  It  looks  foolish 
to  him. 

Some  people,  in  ceasing  to  use  tobacco,  quit  off  blunt, 
like  a  preacher  does  when  he  finds  that  he  has  left  part  of 
the  manuscript  of  his  sermon  at  home.  The  blunt  re- 
former struggles  against  his  appetite  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  goes  back  blunt— begins 
even  larger  than  he  left  off.  Others  taper,  smoking  a  less 
and  less  number  of  times  each  day  until  they  get  the  habit 
tapered  down  as  fine  as  a  silken  hair  trimmed  to  a  point. 
Then,  usually,  they  discover  that  they  have  got  it  too  fine 
for  this  coarse  world,  and  begin  to  taper  back— not  with 
the  slow,  gently  flowing  taper  of  the  carrot,  but  the  ab- 
rupt, pushing  taper  of  the  turnip.   Such  a  one  finds  that 
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he  is  a  slave  to  the  habit,  it  owns  his  will— he  is  tobacco's 
nigger. 

Some  few  iron-souled  fellows  succeed  in  breaking  up 
the  habit;  but  they  are  Napoleons,  Andrew  Jacksons, 
and  Dukes  of  Wellington,  or  dukes  of  tobacco,  because 
they  rule  it.  And  in  the  remainder  of  their  lives  there  is 
always  something  lacking;  there  is  ever  a  suppressed 
yearning  over  a  vigorous  vacancy.  It  is  not  like  the  loss 
of  a  wife  or  child;  a  man  may  recover  from  these:  in 
case  of  the  wife  he  can  marry  again ;  as  to  the  c  hild,  he 
can  replace  it. 

I  write  principally  of  smokers,  for  when  a  man  becomes 
so  intimate  with  tobacco  as  to  allow  it  lodgings  in  his 
head,  he  seldom  or  never  gives  it  up.  He  has  made  a  to- 
bacco factory  of  his  mouth,  which  was  intended  by  nature 
as  a  hash-mill,  and  to  swear  with  when  he  gets  burnt. 
He  will  chew  and  chew,  though  he  is  conscious 
all  the  while  he  is  doing  something  a  hog  won't 
do.  A  hog  is  not  old  maidish  in  his  habits,  nor  particu- 
lar as  to  his  personal  appearance — he  is  not  a  dude — but 
he  draws  his  line  at  tobacco.  It  is  so  convenient  to  chew 
under  almost  any  and  all  circumstances — men  even  going 
to  bed  and  to  sleep  with  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  the  mouth,  as 
Pig-iron  Kelly  was  once  in  the  habit  of  doing — that  a 
chewer  uses  more  tobacco  than  a  smoker.  I  never  saw  a 
smoker  smoking  in  his  sleep.  And  when  a  chewer  at- 
tempts to  give  up  the  habit,  he  suffers  more  than  the 
smoker. 

John  Fisher  and  another  man  had  a  cattle  ranch  in 
Cholame  valley,  Monterey  county,  and  lived  there  alone. 
Chewing  tobacco  was  about  all  the  fun  they  had;  and  of 
course  they  chewed  too  much.  They  concluded  to  quit, 
and  agreed  that  the  one  who  took  the  first  chew  should 
present  the  other  a  pair  of  fine  boots.  They  got  through 
the  first  day.  The  next  morning  they  rode  out  on  the 
range  in  different  directions,  feeling  that  life  was  over- 
flowing with  emptiness.  In  the  afternoon  they  chanced 
to  meet.    John's  partner  exclaimed: 

"  Aha!  I  see  you  have  got  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  your 
mouth.    Couldn't  stand  it,  eh?  pinched  you  too  hard?" 

"Yes;  you  can  take  the  boots;  I'm  too  d — d  good  a 
man  to  be  punished  in  any  such  way." 

The  partner  took  the  boots,  and  John  continued  to 
take  his  regular  tobacco. 

He  who  has  never  been  addicted  to  tobacco  can't 
understand  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  give  up  so  simple  a 
thing.  Ah,  he  has  never  been  there;  he  doesn't  know 
how  it  is  himself.  When  a  man  stops  the  use  of  tobacco, 
it  is  all  very  well  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day,  for  the  surfeit 
of  nicotine  leaving  his  system  causes  him  to  feel  better  for 
awhile.  He  gets  rid  of  a  certain  languor  which  follows  a 
too  free  indulgence  in  tobacco,  and  begins  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  man  again,  and  as  if  he  could  tackle  life  anew. 
But,  after  so  long  a  time,  the  world  grows  as  blank  to  him 
as  a  country  boy's  face  looks  when  a  girl  declines  to  dance 
with  him.  Where  the  stimulus  of  tobacco  once  flourished 
in  his  system  are  a  deep-seated  melancholy  and  a  gigantic 
loneliness.  There  is  a  feeling  that  he  can't  shake  off,  nor 
wash  off  with  soap,  nor  even  scrape  off  with  a  cheese- 
knife.  His  eyes  feel  dry,  and  his  hps,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  flourishing  desert  established  in  his  mouth.  It  appears 
to  him  as  if  the  whole  world  were  attending  a  funeral.  He 
feels  that  he  has  no  friends,  that  spring  will  never  come 
again,  that  the  songs  of  the  birds  are  hushed  forever,  and 
the  roses  will  never  more  bloom.  Things  that  could 
have  been  and  were  said  and  done  to  him  as  a  pleasant 
joke  before  he  quit  tobacco,  now  seem  to  be  said  and 
done  purposely  to  hurt  his  feelings  and  mangle  his  sensi- 
tiveness. 

All  this  could  be  borne  until  the  bad  feeling  wore  off, 
if  there  were  not  a  remedy  at  hand .  The  sufferer  has  only 
to  take  a  chew  or  smoke,  only  reach  forth  his  hand  as  it 
were,  to  be  lifted  out  of  a  hell  of  brass-riveted  gloom  into 
elysian  fields  of  bliss.  How  few  can  restrain  themselves. 
Let  those  who  never  used  tobacco  think  if  they  could  re- 
frain, in  case  they  had  an  excruciating  toothache  or  an 
attack  of  racking,  boring  neuralgia,  from  grasping  a 
remedy  just  in  reach  which  would  strip  them  of  a  double- 
woven  misery  and  dash  them  into  a  flood  of  gladness- 
even  though  the  relief  should  be  temporary  and  calculated 
to  make  the  disease  all  the  worse  in  the  long  run. 

Some  people  swear  off,  but  when  the  influence  of 
tobacco  is  gone,  and  they  are  dripping  with  a  thick, 
gummy  sadness,  they  swear  longer  and  louder  and  more 
of  it  than  they  did  when  they  swore  off.  How  they  long 
to  swear  on  again,  and  wish  an  oath  could  be  reversed 
like  a  railroad  engine,  or  canceled  like  a  butcher's  bill. 

I  once  went  before  Squire  Lewis,  at  Rocklin,  Placer 
county,  to  swear  off  on  tobacco.  Strange  to  say,  he- 
declined  to  take  the  fifty-cent  fee,  and  would  not  admin- 
ister the  oath  of  abstinence.  I  was  quite  a  young  man, 
while  he  had  age  and  experience;  and  I  thought,  just  at 
the  moment,  that  he  refused  to  swear  me  because  he- 
did  not  want  to  place  me  in  a  position  where  I  would  be 
tempted  to  break  my  oath.  Still  I  was  a  little  nettled, 
and  told  him,  as  I  turned  away  with  a  feeling  of  defiant 
self-reliance,  that  I  could  quit  of  my  own  will,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  law.  I  did  quit  right  away; 
it  was  in  the  morning.  I  got  along  well  enough  for  about 
eight  hours;  in  fact  felt  better  than  I  would  have  felt  if  I 
had  been  using  tobacco.  The  tobacco  lassitude  went  off, 
and  my  system  braced  up.    But  along  late  in  the  after- 


noon I  took  a  decided  turn  for  the  worse.  All  the  symp- 
toms indicated  that  I  was  feeling  bad.  I  fought  my 
appetite  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  shamelessly  gave  in, 
took  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  felt  so  pood  that  I  went  and 
offered  Squire  Lewis  the  fifty  cents  again — to  pay  him 
this  time  for  having  declined  to  swear  me.  He  took  it — 
and  gave  me  a  plug  of  tobacco  for  it.  He  kept  a  tobacco 
shop,  which  was  the  reason  he  declined  in  the  first  place 
to  swear  me. 


HAWAIIAN  MISSIONARIES. 


In  the  early  days  of  Hawaii,  subsequent  to  that  supper 
of  "long  pig  "  in  which  the  late  lamented  Captain  Cook 
played  a  prominent  part,  the  Island  Kingdom  was  in- 
vaded by  a  band  of  missionaries,  who,  under  the  cloak  of 
religion,  went  to  wax  and  grow  fat  upon  the  labor  and 
the  lands  of  their  Kanaka  brothers.  The  venture  was  a 
successful  one,  and  more  missionaries  poured  upon  the 
scene  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from  the  cast  and 
from  the  west.  1  laving  fixed  their  tents,  erected  a  church 
and  opened  their  stores,  they  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  many  un- 
known vices  of  the  more  civilized  world,  sold  him  cheap 
calico  and  handkerchiefs  of  many  colors  for  much  money, 
which  they  gave  to  themselves,  gave  him  spiritual  comfort 
from  square  black  bottles,  taught  him  the  tranquili/.ing 
powers  of  that  weed  which  is  called  tobacco,  but  whic  h 
was  like  unto  cabbage  leaf,  and  acquired  possession  ol 
his  lands. 

For  many  years  the  missionaries  prospered.  Hundreds 
of  whaling  ships  called  yearly  at  Honolulu  for  their  stores, 
which  were  obtained  from  the  missionary  traders,  and  the 
sailors  spread  disease  and  drink  broadcast  among  the 
natives.  The  extortionate  charges,  however,  that  were 
levied  upon  the  whaling  fleet  induced  the  owners  and 
masters  to  withdraw  from  Honolulu  and  obtain  their  sup- 
plies elsewhere.  In  a  few  years  barely  a  dozen  vessels 
called  there.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  missionaries, 
who  had  to  seek  a  fresh  industry. 

They  found  it  in  susjar,  and  shortly  were  again  on  the 
high  road  to  prosperity.  They  were  the  power  in  the 
land,  made  the  laws,  governed  the  country,  levied  taxes, 
and — by  no  means  the  least  important — they  controlled 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenue.  That  they  feathered 
their  nests  very  comfortably  can  be  seen  by  the  acres  of 
sugar-lands  which  they  now  own  and  their  handsome 
residences  and  grounds  in  and  around  Honolulu. 

A  change  has  of  late  years  come  over  the  spirit  of  their 
dreams,  and  their  hearts  are  not  filled  with  contentment. 
A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  the  missionaries,  who  in 
some  form  had  been  the  King's  Ministers,  and  always  in 
power,  were  ousted  from  office  by  a  man  named  Gibson— 
a  gentle  shepherd  who  had  been  tending  his  sheep  at 
Lanai.  With  a  love,  real  or  pretended,  for  the  Kanakn, 
he  stepped  into  the  political  arena,  and  was  in  1882  elected 
a  representative  for  Honolulu,  the  then  missionary  strong- 
hold, by  an,enormous  majority  over  the  missionary  can- 
didate. This  was  a  fearful  blow  to  the  church,  from 
which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  Gibson  soon  obtained 
the  position  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  an  anti- 
missionary  Cabinet.  Every  nerve  has  been  strained  to 
remove  him,  but  he  still  remains,  and  has  even  caused  a 
split  among  the  old  party  by  gaining  some  of  their  adher- 
ents to  his  side. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  man  living  who  has  had  more 
abuse  showered  upon  his  head-;  but  with  all  his  faults, 
Gibson  has  done  and  is  doing  more  good  for  the  kingdom 
and  its  native  inhabitants  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
office,  and  he  is  to  a  great  extent  outgrowing  his  unpopu- 
larity. He  still  has  many  bitter  foes  who  adhere  to  their 
original  creed,  but  there  are  many  of  the  so-called  oppo- 
sition party  in  Honolulu,  formerly  part  and  parcel. oi  the 
missionaries,  who  have  swerved  from  their  allegiance, 
and  who  at  first  half-shamefully  and  subsequently  more 
openly  "went  over."  They  turn  about  and  twist  about, 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  a  cent. 

Besides  the  governmental  infur-ion  of  new  blood,  there 
has  been  recently  a  similar  infusion  in  the  business  com- 
munity, in  professional  and  mercantile  pursuits  alike. 
This  somewhat  affects  the  pockets  of  the  old  missionaries, 
who  have  for  years  controlled  the  business  of  the  islands. 
Competition,  though  good  for  purchasers,  is  severe  upon 
the  old  "soreheads,"  and  they  vent  their  spleen  on  Gib- 
son. 

Any  young  man  who  arrives  in  Honolulu  seeking  work 
is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  missionary  patty;  but 
if  he  will  become  a  member  of  their  Fort -street  Chun  h, 
join  a  temperance  organization  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at- 
tend prayer  meetings  and  social  entertainments,  then  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  is  extended,  and  they  are  willing 
to  give  him  a  "leg  up."  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  enjoys 
an  occasional  glass  of  beer,  and  sometimes  prefers  to 
spend  his  Sunday  in  the  country  instead  of  in  church,  he 
is  regarded  as  a  lost  sheep,  and  no  help  is  offered  him  to 
make  an  honest  living. 

In  their  own  clique  they  will  assist  each  other,  some 
few  even  to  the  extent  of  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets;  but  they  make  a  too  ostentatious  display  of  their 
imagined  worldly  and  spiritual  superiority  over  their  fel- 
low-man. It  is  an  unusual  thing  to  see  twenty  members 
attend  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  monthly  meeting.  They  talk  about 


tile  evil  influence  of  liquor,  but  have  done  nothing  to  pre- 
vent its  use  beyond  giving  a  few  temperance  entertain- 
ments, which  the  young  men  they  fished  for  did  not  at- 
tend. 

Another  attempt  to  rake  in  the  deluded  sinners  was 
made  in  the  form  of  special  Sunday  afternoon  services 
at  their  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  attractive  singing.  Two-thirds 
of  the  hall  was  filled  with  women,  and  the  attendance 
gradually  diminished  till  the  singing  was  abolished,  and  a 
small  room  now  holds  the  average  twenty  men  who  at- 
tend, two-thirds  of  whom  are  not  young. 

What  with  Gibson,  the  depraved  young  men,  extra 
competition  in  business,  and  the  baneful  liquor-law 
which  permits  natives  to  purchase  a  drink,  the  old  mis- 
sionary element  has  now  a  sorry  time.  They  lack  pluck, 
backbone  and  go-aheadism,  adherence  to  their  opinions 
and  a  true,  brotherly,  Christian  feeling  toward  their 
fellow-man. 

That  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  their  own  individuality 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incidents. 

A  prominent  Y.  M.  C.  A.  member  recently  discovered 
that  it  was  wrong  to  sell  wines  or  spirits,  though  he  had 
been  doing  so  for  years,  and  doubtless  still  keeps  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  own  house.  He  publicly  announced  that 
he  would  discontinue  this  branch  of  his  business,  and  was 
duly  lauded  because  he  gave  up  profit  for  principle.  Un- 
fortunately it  subsequently  leaked  out,  by  some  side-wind, 
that  he  still  received  a  commission  on  all  sales  that  were 
made  by  the  merchant  who  took  over  his  liquor  trade! 

A  prominent  church  member  was  interested  in  the 
telephone  company,  the  greater  portion  of  the  stock  being 
owned  in  England.  He  sold  this  stock  to  a  Honolulu 
citizen  and  deducted  three  thousand  dollars  commission 
on  the  sale.  The  English  stockholders  objected,  as  their 
agent  was  in  receipt  of  a  salary.  Result,  a  law-suit;  and 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  commission  had  to  be  refunded. 
The  local  agent  was  defended  by  a  brother  church  mem- 
ber who  gave  his  services  gratuitously! 

Not  many  months  ago  there  was  a  rupture  between 
Sprcckels  and  Gibson.  The  missionaries  thought  that 
Gibson  would  be  out  of  office,  so  Spreckcls  was  their 
man.  Gibson  didn't  go  out,  but  Spreckels  made  a  new 
contract  with  them  for  buying  their  sugar  and  carrying  it 
to  San  Francisco.  Later,  Spreckels  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  had  a  disagreement,  and  no  expression  of  opin- 
ion was  openly  offered.  Later  still,  the  business  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company  was  withdrawn  from  Honolulu. 
Spreckels  was  away;  consequently  he  was  to  blame,  and 
was  denounced  on  all  sides.  But  when  the  missionary 
merchants  were  asked  to  support  the  Pacific  Mail  with 
their  trade  and  business,  they  hesitated  and  declined  to 
commit  themselves. 

The  presence  in  the  missionary  capital  of  two  such 
men  as  Daggett  and  Paul  Neumann  is  by  no  means  pal- 
atable to  many.  Neither  of  them  have  "joined  the 
church,"  though  it  is  rumored  that  Paul  will  shortly 
venture  as  far  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  afternoon  service  for 
young  men.  Daggett  stops  at  home,  doesn't  hob-nob 
with  the  brethren,  minds  his  own  business  and  attends  to 
that  of  the  United  States  government.  He  takes  no  part 
in  the  petty  cliques  or  factions,  and  occasionally  even 
ventures  within  the  forbidden  grounds  of  the  palace  for 
friendly  association  with  His  Majesty.  Paul  commits  the 
same  offensej  and,  being  untrammeled  by  diplomacy  and 
being  a  Bohemian,  he  has  added  considerably  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  although  he  does  possess  but  one 
leg.  Some  of  the  chameleon  politicians  strenuously  up- 
hold Paul,  and  others  cringe  around  him,  hoping  for 
favors  and  governmental  sops  and  subsidies.  They  live  at 
his  office,  his  house,  or  everlastingly  run  after  him  crying, 
"Paul!  Paul!  Paul!  Where's  Paul?"  Paul's  good 
nature  stands  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  is  surely  dis- 
cerning the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

The  constant  advent  of  new  blood  in  Honolulu  is 
steadily  crushing  the  old  missionary  habits,  customs  and 
influence.  They  have  had  their  day.  Some  have  grown 
round  and  sleek  with  their  continued  prosperity ;  others 
remain  grim  and  gaunt,  appearing  to  hunger  after  more 
shekels— but  with  the  present  price  of  sugar  they  are 
likely  to  grow  grimmer  and  gaunter.  If  they  would  occa- 
sionally patronize  that  house  of  sin— a  theater— associate 
with  incarnate  Bohemians,  drink  a  few  good  cocktails, 
try  and  stimulate  themselves  for  a  little  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, remember  the  good  old  times  they  have  had 
in  the  past,  not  bear  the  impress  of  "  reformed  rakes," 
recollect  that  they  have  been  isolated  from  the  world 
during  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  and  have  conse- 
quently grown  egotistical  and  narrow-minded  and  puffed 
up  with  too  high  a  market  value  of  self,  not  be  so  vari- 
able in  their  opinions  or  so  secret  and  mysterious  in  their 
doings,  which  they  profess  to  be  for  the  public  good 
(though  the-  public  can  never  learn  or  see  what  good  they 
do)— if  the  Honolulu  missionary  relics  would  do  some  one 
or  more  of  these  things  and  extend  their  fossilized  ideas, 
they  would  find  life  far  more  enjoyable,  and  still  have  a 
good  show  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  G.  H. 
Honolulu,  May  14,  18S4. 


The  highest  waves  of  the  Atlantic  average  43  feet;  the 
mean  distance  between  each  wave  is  550  feet;  the  width 
from  crest  to  crest  is  600  feet ;  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween each  wave  is  16  seconds;  and  the  velocity  of  each 
wave  per  hour  is  32 %  miles. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CHARITY  BEGUN  AWAY  FROM  HOME 


BY  LILY  A.  LITTLETON. 


The  husband  of  one  of  our  members  had  committed 
suicide.    The  Chapter  voted  resolutions  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  with  the  afflicted  widow,  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  present  them,  and  to  pre 
sent  something  more  substantial,  if  needed. 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  house  on  our  sad  mission 
when  I  felt  that  we  had  made  a  mistake.  The  garb  of 
mourning,  the  fading  funeral-wreaths,  with  their  moldy, 
graveyard  smell,  were  there,  but  no  spirit  of  sadness 
brooded  over  them. 

Of  the  large  family  the  mother  seemed  the  most 
affected — without  affection — for  the  departed  one.  In  a 
half-hour's  intercourse  there  was  no  word  of  love,  no  ten 
der  expression  for  the  man  whom  she  had  wedded  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before;  no  apparent  regret  for  his 
loss,  except  as  a  pecuniary  one. 

Of  the  daughters,  one  was  busied  in  decorating  her 
hair  with  ribbons,  and  ejaculating  frequently:  "Con 
found  this  black!  it's  horrid  unbecoming!"  Another 
asked  if  I  should  attend  the  next  gubernatorial  reception 
and  if  so,  what  should  I  wear?  while  the  third  sat  in 
apparently  glum  silence. 

In  the  busy  whirl  of  events  I  should  have  forgotten 
these  people  had  they  not  reminded  me  of  their  existence 
by  asking  me  to  a  musical  at  their  house.  I  was  quite 
surprised  indeed  that  they  remembered  me. 

As  a  musical,  the  programme  was  not  a  success;  as  an 
evening  devoted  to  the  eulogy  of  the  strangler  Wheeler, 
it  came  off  with  flying  colors.  The  widow  had  been, 
with  other  ladies,  spending  the  afternoon  at  the  jail,  to 
present  him  with  flowers  and  cake. 

"  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  tall,  commanding-looking  man, 
broad-shouldered,  fair-faced,  with  a  clear  hazel  eye.  He 
wcarsa  silk  skull-cap  which  is  very  becoming,  and  which  he 
took  off  gracefully  as  he  saluted  us.  He  says  his  wife 
was  cross  and  disagreeable  to  him,  never  giving  him  a 
pleasant  look.  I  think  she  is  responsible  for  the  crime — 
not  trying  to  make  him  happy.  In  fact,  I  know  it  is  his 
wife's  fault,  for  he  says  so.  I  asked  him  why  he  objected 
to  his  sister-in-law's  marriage  with  Peckham.  He  said, 
'  In  our  country  we  generally  marry  amongst  our  own 
people.  Peckham  is  an  Irish  Catholic.  I  did  not  know 
him  or  his  habits;  my  objection  was  solely  on  account  of 
his  nationality  and  religion.  Does  my  face  look  like  a 
murderer's  face?'  I  looked  him  very  intently  in  the  eye 
for  a  few  moments,  and  I  must  say  it  never  wavered. 
'  No,  Mr.  Wheeler,  I  can't  say  that  it  does.'  I  asked  him 
if  a  pair  of  clean  cuffs,  a  collar,  a  cake  and  some  fruit 
would  not  be  acceptable  often.  He  said  he  would  be 
very  grateful  for  these  remembrances.  His  wife  came  to 
see  him  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  several  weeks.  In- 
stead of  thanking  us  for  our  attention,  she  treated  us  very 
haughtily.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  was 
exceedingly  mortified  at  her  conduct.  She's  tame  though, 
I  can  tell  you,  for  she  allows  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  to  support  her.  If  anything  happened 
to  me,  I'd  go  to  work  and  be  independent." 

My  glances  rested  on  each  member  of  the  family  from 
time  to  time.  They  all  listened  to  the  mother's  enthusi- 
astic recital  with  an  indifferent  air,  excepting  the  glum 
one.  I  wondered  at  her  distended  eyes  and  tightened 
lips;  but  the  expression  of  her  face  when  her  mother 
bade  her  to  make  a  pound-cake  for  Mr.  Wheeler  in  the 
morning  alarmed  me.  Before  I  left  the  house  she  found 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  me  alone.  I  did  not  call  her 
the  glum  one  any  more.    She,  too,  had  a  story  to  tell. 

"  I  was  taken  from  school  when  I  was  thirteen,  to  do 
the  work.  Mamma  has  never  had  the  care  of  buying  ten 
cents'  worth  of  sugar,  nor  of  taking  care  of  her  own 
room.  When  papa  died  she  told  me  I  must  go  out  and 
get  something  to  do;  that  we  couldn't  starve.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  she  could  earn  a  dime ;  she  has  never 
tried  to.  She  did  not  even  go  with  me  when  I  was  trying 
to  find  something  to  do.  I  went  out  alone,  and  found  a 
lawyer  who  was  willing  to  give  me  copying.  I  cannot 
teach.  Nature  deprived  me  of  grace  and  beauty;  mam- 
ma deprived  me  of  education  and  accomplishments.  My 
penmanship  is  fair,  and  it  has  earned  me  fifty  dollars  a 
month  until  now.  The  lawyer  who  gave  the  work  to  me 
died  two  weeks  ago.  You  think  I  am  glum  and  different 
from  other  girls.  How  can  I  be  lively  and  full  of  fun 
when  I'm  thinking  all  the  time  what  will  become  of  us? 
The  constant  anxiety  lest  something  should  happen — the 
knowledge  that  I  must  provide  for  the  family — has  taken 
awav  all  my  life." 

"  If  you  are  so  very  reduced,  how  can  you  afford  to 
give  collars,  cuffs,  fruit  and  pound-cakes  to  Mr.  Wheeler?  " 

"  There  you  have  a  fine  specimen  of  mamma.  This 
isn't  the  first  time  she  has  visited  the  jail  and  found  some 
criminal  to  gush  over.  If  she  only  had  a  touch  of  the 
sympathy  for  me  which  overflows  for  every  member  of  the 
chain-cang,  I'd  be  satisfied.  She  thinks  Mrs.  Wheeler 
goaded  her  husband  to  crime.  I  know  that  if  papa  had 
met  with  patience  and  encouragement,  instead  of  fault- 
finding and  eternal  nagging,  when  he  was  doing  his  best, 
he  would  never  have  gone  out  on  those  hill  and  blown  his 
brains  out.  I  have  been  in  terrible  distress  ever  since ;  t  ut 
mamma  has  never  had  a  moment's  trouble.    All  the  time 


she  has'had"her  breakfast "at  nine;  then  started  off  visit- 
ing, to  come  home  at  night  with  three  or  four  guests  for 
me  to  provide  and  cook  for." 

The  girl  had  an  object  in  telling  me  her  sad  experience. 
She  had  a  lover  who  might  tire  of  waiting  for  her,  for  she 
wouldn't  marry  until  she  saw  her  family  taken  care  of.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  wealthy  uncle  in  the  far  East.  Be- 
fore I  went  into  the  country  for  my  usual  summer  vaca- 
tion I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  safe  on  board  of 
an  overland  train  bound  for  new  York.  She  was  pleased 
to  say  she  owed  her  good  luck  to  me. 

But  for  an  occasional  vision  of  that  wan,  sad  face  the 
family  would  again  have  ceased  to  claim  a  thought,  when 
once  more  they  were  brought  vividly  before  me  by  a  note 
from  New  York,  short  and  abrupt : 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  write  the  news  to  you.  Watch  the 
papers,  and  you  will  find  my]ieoplc  growing  fan.ous.  As  though 
we  hadn't  girls  enough  in  the  family,  minima  ha^  married  a  wid- 
ower with  two;  our  "  beauty  "  has  married  a  forger,  just  com- 
mitted the  second  time  to  the  state  prison.  Mamma  went  into 
hysterics,  of  course;  but  who  first  invited  the  fellow  on  terms  of 
equality  to  her  home?  Who  first  raved  over  his  fine  penmanship 
and  "gentility?" 

Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grows— do  you  think  Charlie  will 
have  me  now? 

My  heart  sank  within  me.  "  The  girl's  troubles  have 
affected  her  brain,  it  is  easily  enough  to  be  seen ;  surely 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened,"  I  assured  myself.  I 
turned  to  a  file  of  newspapers  scarcely  glanced  at  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  Truly  enough,  the  columns  were  filled 
with  descriptions  of  the  young  and  pretty  girl  whom  no 
amount  of  persuasion  could  prevent  marrying  her  convict 
lover. 

The  next  week  a  postal-card  came: 

Are  you  watching  the  papers?  Only  one  more  gone  astray. 
Only  a  step-daughter  committed  to  the  Magdelen  Asylum — 
what  will  become  of  her  sister? 

Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum — what  does  Charlie  think  of  our  grand  old 
family  by  this  time? 

I  went  to  see  what  Charlie  thought  of  it;  to  show  him 
his  betrothed's  messages,  and  see  if  something  could  not 
be  done  at  once  to  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 
I  found  him  in  his  home,  a  pert  young  miss  clasped  in 
his  arms.  He  took  little  enough  interest  in  my  errand, 
interrogating  carelessly  when  I  had  finished : 

"  Don't  you  think  the  mother  would  be  the  proper  one 
to  attend  to  the  matter?" 

"  You  forget  the  girl  is  not  a  criminal — she  is  only  her 
mother's  eldest  born." 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"  What  does  your  affection  for  her  dictate?" 

"  Affection  for  her !"  incredulously  laughed  his  com- 
panion. 

I  ignored  her.    Charlie  looked  confused. 
"The  fact  is  " 

"That  you  have  no  affection  for  her?" 

"Well,  you  see — it — the  fact  is  that  your  visit  was  so 
unexpected  you  quite  upset  me.  And  beside — I  thought 
you  knew  it,  or  I  should  have  introduced  you  to  my  wife 
here;  we  were  married  yesterday." 

"  God  pity  the  demented  girl  whom  you  should  have 
married!"  I  exclaimed,  when  I  recovered  from  my  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Well,  now,  if  she's  demented  I  think  I've  made  a 
lucky  cut.  There's  enough  going  on  in  the  family,  good- 
ness knows,  to  keep  the  gossips'  tongues  wagging,  with- 
out  adding  a  lunatic  wedding.  Don't  go  off  so ;  just  wait 
a  moment  till  I  tell  you  how  it  came  about.  I  truly  in- 
tended to  marry  Abbie ;  but  almost  as  soon  as  she  is  out 
of  sight  her  mother  must  marry— the  most  sensible  thing 
I  ever  knew  her  to  do — and  then  make  life  a  torment  for 
her  step-daughters.  Naturally  the  husband  sides  with  his 
wife,  even  against  his  own  children,  and  that  makes  it 
hotter  for  them.  Their  associations  are  mixed;  their 
principal  guests  irregular  boarders  from  San  Quentin. 
;\bbie's  sister  must  set  an  example  by  falling  in  love  with 
a  convict  and  marrying  him  ;  Abbie's  step-sister  must  im- 
prove on  it  by  falling  in  love  with  half  a  dozen  felons, 
without  marrying.  Of  course  I  was  at  the  house  daily, 
uid  saw  what  the  other  step-sister  must  inevitably  come 
to,  unless  something  was  done  immediately,  so  I  offered 
my  hand  and  home  as  an  escape.  Not  that  I  didn't  love 
my  wife,  too,"  he  added,  awkwardly,  "  but  you  know—" 
1  don't  know,  for  I  bluntly  turned  away.  Abbie  had 
called  him  once— quite  calculatingly— her  only  chance. 
I  sincerely  hope  he  is  the  only  chance  of  that  description 
ever  offered  in  the  matrimonial  market. 

I  had  a  long  letter  from  the  wealthy  uncle.  One  of  its 
paragraphs  read : 

Her  derangement  was  of  a  mild  order  at  first,  and  the  phy- 
sicians indulged  us  in  fond  hopes  that  she  would  be  restored  to 
x-rfect  health  of  mind  and  body;  but  since  the  marriage  of  Char- 
ie  her  malady  has  assumed  a  violent  type.  The  young  life  which 
has  been  made  up  of  strange  sacrifices  has  made  its  last  ofiering 
at  the  shrine  of  a  worthless  lover. 

Poor  Abbie  is  a  hopelessly  incurable,  raving  maniac! 


FINANCIAL  AUTHORSHIP. 


'  Where  is  the  bar?  "  asked  a  gentleman,  hurriedly,  as 
he  registered  at  a  Chicago  hotel. 
"  Tust  around  to  the  left,  sir." 

"Where  is  the  bar?"  asked  another  gentleman  at  the 
same  place,  a  moment  later. 
"  lust  around  to  the  left,  sir." 
"  Where  is  the  ba — " 

"  Just  around  to  the  left,  sir.  By  Jove,"  the  clerk  con- 
tinued, "  the  delegates  are  beginning  to  come  in." 


Pt'RF.  English  :  A  Treatise  on  Words  and  Phrases,  or  Practical 
Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Language.  Ry  Fred.  H.  HACKETT  and 
Ernest  A.  Girvin. 

Long  before  the  days  of  "Beautiful  Snow,"  literary 
authorship  was  bedeviled.  The  principles  upon  which 
More  founded  his  Utopia  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
two- sections  of  his  spinal  column ;  Bacon,  to  demonstrate 
the  exalted  truths  of  his  Novum  Organum,  had  first  to 
drag  through  an  experience  of  political  harlotry,  of  which 
Chris  Buckley  is  the  leading,  but  feebler,  modern  ex- 
ponent; Bocaccio,  in  publishing  his  Sharonic  narratives 
of  amorous  intrigue,  had  to  accept  banishment  from  the 
church  to  the  crispy  precincts  of  the  damned;  Gold- 
smith, in  wielding  a  pen  to  delight  his  mind,  had  to  blow 
a  flute  to  fill  his  stomach ;  a  long  line  of  English  poets 
had  to  subserve  spiritual  and  political  convictions  to  the 
whims  of  royal  patrons.  The  history  of  literature  is  only 
an  expansive  index  of  disadvantages  of  this  class. 

In  later  days  the  curse  has  followed  the  profession. 
Lord  Endicourt  has  weighed  his  aristocracy  against  Vic- 
torian love  for  a  gilly ;  the  intellectual  freedom  of  a  Pix- 
ley  has  been  chained  in  the  shadow  of  a  locomotive;  and 
even  Dan  O'Connell  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  his 
bill  of  fare  from  intimacy  with  the  luxurious  capon  to 
actual  copartnership  with  an  ordinary  German  sausage. 
Yet,  through  all  of  these  vicissitudes  of  authorship, 
whether  induced  by  spiritual,  political  or  financial  influ- 
ences, the  case  is  missing  where  the  author's  individual 
responsibility  has  been  purloined  from  his  literary 
shoulders.  More  mounted  the  scaffold  with  his  own 
neck;  Bacon  was  declared  a  felon  in  his  own  name; 
Bocaccio  went  to  the  devil  on  his  own  account ;  it  was 
left  to  Goldsmith's  own  choice  whether  he  would  play 
the  flute  or  the  concertina ;  it  is  Tennyson  whose  memory 
must  be  haunted  with  the  ghost  of  Brown  long  after  his 
poetical  carcass  rots;  the  glories  of  Lazarus  will  be 
forever  diverted  to  Pixley,  and  the  German  sausage  will 
be  confined  to  single  combat  with  Dan  O'Connell.  All 
this  because  individual  work  was  confined  to  individual 
name  in  authorship. 

In  these  enlightened  days  of  discovery,  however,  a  new 
style  of  authorship  has  been  brought  forth.  "  By  Hackett 
and  Girvin."  Professor  Hackett  is  a  man  of  high  fore- 
head when  pure  English  is  under  consideration,  but  in 
the  multiplication  of  dollars  Deacon  Girvin  is  vastly  his 
superior.  It  came  to  pass  that  the  Professor,  after  five 
years  of  careful  research,  wished  to  write  a  book.  In  the 
slave  field  of  San  Francisco  journalism  he  frequently 
drew  a  princely  weekly  salary  of  five-and-twenty  dollars. 
With  characteristic  forethought  he  failed  to  save  enough 
to  meet  the  preliminary  expenses  of  book  publication. 
In  financial  search  he  turned  to  the  Deacon.  The  out- 
come was  that  the  Deacon  advanced  ten  dollars  a  week 
to  meet  the  living  expenses  of  the  Professor  (and  charged 
him  with  half  of  it)  while  he  wrote  the  book  and  missed 
his  usual  salary.  When  a  subscription  list  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  had  been  guaranteed  the  modern  purist  ad- 
vanced two  hundred  on  printing  account.  In  return  he 
was  given  a  half  interest  in  the  book,  and  his  name  was 
printed  in  neat  gilt  letters  as  a  joint  author. 

Mister  Editor,  I  object.  I  have  no  actual  hatred  of 
Mr.  Girvin,  but  I  protest  against  his  precedent  of  finan- 
cial authorship,  so  likely  to  debauch  our  unborn  litera- 
ture. It  is  in  violation  of  authorship's  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  century  could  pro- 
duce two  such  great  men,  and  Milton,  looking  for  a 
publisher,  should  appeal  to  Mr.  Suden  for  financial  aid. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  to  read  the 
title,  "Paradise  Lost,  by  J.  Milton  and  Otto  Turn  Su- 
den?" And  how,  I  ask  you,  would  the  free  Athenian 
mind  under  like  conditions,  have  stood  under  the  shock 
of  a  literary  notice  of  "  Pure  Oratory,  by  Pericles  and 
Hugh  J.  Mohan?"  What  chance  of  posthumous  fame 
would  the  sanctified  Father  of  Poetry  have  if  financial 
authorship  had  prevailed  in  his  day  and  we  had  to  read 
of  "  The  Iliad,  by  Homer  and  Hector  A.  Stuart?"  Who 
would  get  past  Purgatory  if  we  had  first  to  see  "  The 
Vision,  or  Hell  raised  by  Dante  and  Mr.  Bung  of  the 
Chronicle?"  In  isolated  cases  there  might  be  local  ad- 
vertising benefits  as  in  "  The  Heptameron,  or  Tales  of 
Love,  by  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  and  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre," but  on  the  whole  the  system  is  objectionable. 
By  the  shades  of  Apollo,  Mister  Editor,  financial  au- 
thorship should  be  tabooed.  If  it  be  allowed  to  continue 
we  will  have  ourselves  to  blame  if  we  be  compelled  to 
reach  Paradise  through  a  Koran  "compiled  by  Moham- 
med and  Mike  De  Young."  S. 


American-made  candies  in  large  quantities  are  exported 
to  England,  and  though,  because  of  payment  of  duty  on 
sugar,  cost  of  freight  and  expenses  of  agency,  they  must 
be  sold  at  quite  double  the  rates  of  candies  manufactured 
in  England,  they  are  so  far  superior  that  they  do  the  cream 
of  the  trade.  They  are  a  luxury  in  England,  and  for  such 
luxury  the  English  are  willing  to  pay.  Even  the  English 
trade  journals  speak  of  them  as  being  "properly  made, 
well  flavored  ana  neatly  packed,"  and  they  call  upon  their 
home  confectioners  to  arouse  themselves  against  this  seri- 
ous competition.  They  tell  the  English  confectioners, 
very  bluntly,  that  they  are  behind  the  age. 


The. wages  of  the4paragrapher — his  inkjeome. 
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NANCY,  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE  WEST. 


Have  you  heard  Nancy  sigh?  then  you've  caught  the  sad  echo 

From  the  wind-harp  enchantinglv  borne. 
Have  you  heard  the  girl  laugh?  then  you've  heard  the  first  cuckoo 

Chant  summer's  delightful  return. 
And  the  songs  that  poor  ignorant  country-folk  fancy 

The  lark's  liguid  raptures  on  high, 
Are  just  old  Irish  airs  from  the  sweet  lips  of  Nancy, 

Flowing  up  and  refreshing  the  sky. 

And  though  her  foot  dances  so  soft  from  the  heather 

To  the  dew-twinkling  tussocks  of  grass, 
It  but  warns  the  bright  drops  to  slip  closer  together 

To  image  the  exquisite  lass; 
We've  no  men  left  among  us  so  lost  to  emotion, 

Or  scornful  or  cold  toiler  sex, 
Who'd  resist  her,  if  Nancy  once  took  up  the  notion 

To  set  that  soft  foot  on  their  necks. 

Yet,  for  all  that  the  bee  flies  for  honey-dew  fragrant 

To  the  half-opened  flower  of  her  lips, 
And  the  butterfly  pauses,  the  purple-eyed  vagrant, 

To  play  with  her  pink  finger  tips, 
From  all  human  lovers  she  locks  up  the  treasure 

A  thousand  are  starving  to  taste. 
And  the  fairies  alone  know  the  magical  measure 

Of  the  ravishing  round  of  her  waist. 


PARROTS. 


For  those  who  have  any  curiosity  in  observing  the  steps 
by  which  an  animal  grows  perfect  in  its  little  round  of  ex- 
periences and  actions,  a  young  parrot  is  a  most  interest- 
ing study.  A  bird  of  six  months  is  a  quiet  little  thing, 
two-thirds  of  it  full  size,  sitting  stupidly  on  its  perch  all 
day  long.  Besides  getting  all  its  feathers,  and  growing  a 
fine  red  tail,  it  has  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  education.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual, where  instinct  is  not  helped  on  by  the  imitative 
faculty,  the  process  is  much  more  slow  and  difficult. 
Its  natural  note — not  a  pleasant  one,  half  plaint  and  half 
chirp — has  to  be  changed  through  the  range  of  inarticu- 
late sounds  from  the  first  faint  gabble  up  to  perfect 
human  speech.  That  its  beak  is  an  anchor,  a  lever  and  a 
means  of  transport,  as  well  as  of  mastication,  the  creature 
has  yet  to  find  out ;  and  it  must  learn  this  before  it  can 
perform  its  monkey  feats  of  climbing,  swinging  and  sus- 
pending itself  head  downward,  precisely  like  a  bird  hang- 
ing in  a  larder.  And  finally  it  has  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  which  seems  to  come  last  of  all — that  his  claw 
is  a  prehensile  organ. 

Have  parrots  any  notion  of  the  sense  of  words?  A  ques- 
tion which  has  been  often  mooted,  and  most  writers,  with 
Pope  at  their  head,  give  a  verdict  against  the  bird's  intelli- 
gence. To  some  extent  they  do  know  what  they  say — 
attaching,  like  cats  and  dogs,  certain  meanings  to  certain 
sounds.  My  parrot,  for  instance,  knows  its  own  name — 
Coco;  that  the  words  "  Pussy,"  "  Scamp,"  represent  the 
cat  and  dog,  and  the  meaning  of  some  words  of  praise 
and  blame.  He  gives  their  respective  names  also  to  in- 
mates of  the  house.  He  goes  a  step  beyond,  even,  for 
when  a  pet  robin  walks  in  at  the  window  for  his  daily 
dole,  Coco  calls  out  patronizingly:  "Pretty  bird — 
pretty  little  bird !  "  and  addresses  the  house  canary  in  the 
same  way.  Here  he  shows  a  power  of  generalization :  he 
has  an  idea  that  a  creature  with  beak  and  feathers  is  a 
bird  like  himself.  "  Kiss  Coco,"  and  "  Coco  pecks,"  are 
also  phrases  understood,  for  he  suits  the  action  to  the 
word.  When  he  calls  for  food  he  calls  intelligently,  and 
if  shown  apples,  nuts,  etc.,  of  which  he  is  fond — the 
name  at  the  same  time  being  repeated — he  soon  picks  up 
the  word  and  attaches  it  to  the  object.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  bird  is  more  or  less  intelligent  in  respect  of 
words  which  represent  an  object  or  action  perfectly 
familiar  to  him; -beyond  this,  his  speech  becomes  mere 
imitation  of  sound.  A  very  sagacious  parrot  of  my  ac- 
quaintance offers  a  good  example.  Its  master  will  peep 
into  the  room  where  Polly  is,  who  calls  out  instanter: 
"  Ah,  there  you  are,  Mr.  Clarke !  "  If  another  gentle- 
man looks  in  the  same  way  through  the  half-open  door, 

Polly  cries :    "  Ah,  there  you  are,  Mr.  ■,"  and  always 

stops — it  knows  the  name  is  not  "Clarke."  But  this 
same  Polly  was  the  property  of  a  sailor,  who  must  have 
been  a  bit  of  a  coward  in  a  stiff  nor' wester;  and  when 
the  wind  blows  hard  the  bird  will  cry  by  the  hour  together, 
in  the  most  distressed  and  supplicatory  tones:  "Lord 
have  mercy  on  Bob  Barnard!"  attaching,  of  course,  just 
as  little  meaning  to  its  words  as  one  of  its  kind  in  Ant- 
werp, which  repeats  the  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria  ex- 
actly as  if  it  were  saying  a  rosary— a  pious  accomplish- 
ment it  acquired  from  being,  like  the  famous  Vert-vert, 
pet  parrot  to  a  convent. 

The  facility  with  which  my  pretty  Polly  picks  up  inar- 
ticulate sounds  is  really  astonishing.  Distant  street-cries, 
conversations  with  great  variety  of  voice  and  tone,  yet 
without  any  articulate  utterance,  the  creaking  of  a  gate, 
the  rolling  gravel  with  a  garden-roller,  running  water, 
coughing,  sneezing,  etc.— all  these,  and  many  others,  will 
be  faithfully  given  by  our  bird-ventriloquist,  and  the  more 
discordant  the  better  they  seem  to  please  it. 

Common  report  says  that  Polly,  like  the  phenix,  sees 
out  its  century;  but  from  fifty  to  eighty  years  is  the  term 
of  its  natural  life.  Le  Vaillant,  the  celebrated  natural- 
ist, describes  an  octogenarian  gray  parrot  he  saw  in  Am- 
sterdam; it  was  decrepit  and  doting  like  a  very  old  man, 
had  lost  both  sight  and  memory,  and  was  kept  alive 
with  biscuit  dipped  in  Madeira.  After  sixty  its  memory 
began  to  fail,  and  it  lost  its  words  by  degrees,  returning  to 
its  native  jackdaw  note.  At  sixty-five  its  molt  became 
irregular:  the  tail  feathers  dwindled,  and  were  replaced 
by  dull  yellow  instead  of  red.  After  this  change  the  bird 
never  lost  its  plumage. 

Three  conditions  are  essential  to  Polly's  health  and  com- 
fort— warmth,  proper  food,  and  cleanliness.  The  diseases 
to  which  these  birds  when  in  captivity  become  subject 
are  brought  upon  them  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  for 
when  properly  treated  they  are  perhaps  the  healthiest  of 
all  our  feathered  prisoners.  How  often  a  bird  may  be 
seen  shivering  at  an  open  window,  or  out  of  doors,  in  a 
cold  wind;  and  when  he  drops  dead  from  his  perch,  or 


wastes  away,  nobody  supposes  his  being  set  out  in  "  that 
beautiful  sunshine  "  had  anything  to  do  with  the  misfor- 
tune. 

Again,  no  creatures  suffer  more  from  improper  diet. 
When  you  see  a  parrot  sittiim  sullenly,  its  head  drawn 
into  its  neck,  the  plumage  dull  and  harsh-looking,  you 
may  be  sure  poor  Polly  is  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia,  and  feels 
quite  as  cross  and  no-howish  as  human  bipeds  do  under 
similar  torments.  All  birds  in  captivity  should  be  fed  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  feed  themselves  in  freedom. 
Now,  the  psittacid.x  are  strict  vegetarians—  young  shoots, 
pulpy  fruits,  grain,  and  almonds  make  up  their  bill  of 
fare.  To  keep  your  bird  in  full  health  and  beauty— 
which  is  the  visible  sign  of  health— vou  must  confine  him 
to  bread  soaked  in  water  (no  milk,  remember),  hemp- 
seed,  or  hem])  and  canary  mixed;  a  liit  of  hard  biscuit, 
or  crust  dried  in  the  oven,  is  healthful;  dates,  nuts,  in 
fact  any  dry  or  ripe  fresh  fruit,  in  moderation.  He  has 
Paddy's  taste  for  a  good  boiled  potato,  which  may  be  in- 
dulged. His  favorite  part  of  an  apple  is  the  core,  from 
which  he  picks  out  the  pips  with  evident  relish.  For 
orange  and  lemon  pips,  also,  he  has  a  penchant— even  for 
those  of  the  Seville  orange,  which  we  might  suppose  too 
bitter  for  any  living  thing  to  eat.  Never  give  your  bird 
animal  food  in  any  form,  and  you  will  not  find  him  suffer 
from  dysentery,  lose  his  feathers  in  patches,  or  pluck  them 
out,  as  parrots  often  will,  in  the  uneasiness  produced  by 
a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  consequent  on  improper  diet. 

The  last  point,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  cleanliness. 
Both  perch  and  cage  must  be  duly  attended  to,  or  our 
favorite  is  apt  to  suffer  from  sore  feet,  or  to  be  attacked 
by  insects.  A  bath  regularly  given,  daily  in  summer, 
twice  a  week  in  winter,  with  the  chill  just  off  the  water, 
adds  much  to  his  comfort  and  appearance.  They  don't 
like  it  at  first,  but  they  soon  enjoy  the  fun  of  being  well 
splashed,  and  are  always  noisier  after  it. 

These  rules,  which  were  given  me  by  a  dealer  in  foreign 
birds  in  Paris,  who  has  long  been  noted  for  the  health 
and  beauty  of  his  parrots,  apply  to  cockatoos,  macaws, 
lories,  and  all  birds  of  this  genus. 

The  ash-colored  parrot  was  not  known  in  Europe  until 
some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  by  Vasco  da 
Gama,  in  1496.  It  is  common  in  most  African  regions, 
lives  in  large  communities,  but  keeps  in  pairs.  The 
thought  comes  strangely  enough,  that  "the  coxcomb- 
bird,  so  talkative  and  grave,"  sitting  demurely  at  our  fire- 
side, has  looked  down  from  a  far  different  perch  on  herds 
of  buffaloes  and  elephants,  and  seen  troops  of  scared  an- 
telopes flying  from  the  lion.  Ah,  Polly,  you  would  talk 
to  some  purpose  if  you  could  tell  us  the  wonders  of  your 
home  in  the  primeval  forests  of  South  Africa,  of  the  giant 
evergreen  trees,  thick  interlaced  with  gorgeous  creepers, 
and  the  jungles  beneath,  a  wilderness  of  glowing  blossoms ! 
Perhaps  in  the  forests  which  climb  half-way  up  the  skirts 
of  the  Zeireberg  has  Pretty  Polly  chattered  and  swung  with 
thousands  of  companions,  while  the  morning  shadows  lay 
black  in  the  ravines,  and  the  mists  rolled,  purple,  amber 
and  gray,  down  the  mountain  heights  as  the  sun  struck 
the  topmost  crags  with  flame,  and  the  great  diapason  of 
the  forest,  from  all  its  myriad  forms  of  life,  upswelled  to 
greet  him ! 

What  comfort  can  these  children  of  the  sun  take  from 
the  sight  of  our  trim  gardens  and  our  pale  summer  sun- 
shine? We  have  freed  the  black  population  of  Africa  ; 
why  shouldn't  some  zealous  philanthropist  in  want  of 
what  he  calls  "a  cause  to  advocate  "  take  up  that  of  her 
gray  forest-people,  kept  slaves  to  our  pleasure  in  a  solitary 
dwindled-down  existence?  Let  us  hear  what  the  bird 
himself,  as  the  party  most  concerned,  has  to  say  oh  this 
matter.  Coco,  swinging  away  as  if  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done  in  the  world,  opens  his  beak:  "What  have 
you  got  for  Coco?  Coco  is  going  to  be  married  to  the 
cat.  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  Decidedly,  we  need  waste  no  pity 
on  our  little  gray  friend.  Like  a  true  philosopher,  he 
doesn't  trouble  his  head  about  the  past,  but  looks  out  for 
his  advantage  in  the  present,  and  amuses  himself  with 
plans  for  the  future. — Chambers's  Journal. 


STRAUSS. 


Dry  and  matter-of-fact  historians  relate  that  Vienna 
owes  her  origin  to  the  old  Romans  who  struck  a  camp  on 
the  borders  of  the  blue  Danube  and  fortified  it  against 
their  northern  enemies,  thereby  founding  Yindobona,  the 
venerable  residence  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 

There  may  be  some  reason  for  this  historical  statement, 
but  looking  on  Vienna  as  it  is,  with  its  gay  buildings,  its 
shady,  inviting  gardens,  its  places  of  public  resort  re- 
sounding with  music  and  merry-making,  its  easy-going, 
pleasure-loving  populace,  one  would  incline  more  to  the 
belief  that  the  foundation  of  this  ancient  city  was  laid  by 
those  muses,  Euterpe  and  Terpsichore,  who,  when  the 
Olympic  establishment  was  broken  up,  sett kd  down  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  gathering  round  them  their  vo- 
taries of  music  and  dancing. 

It  is  not  on  record  whether,  and  in  what  degree,  the 
Strauss  family  is  related  to  the  above  mentioned  muses, 
but  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  little  doubt.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  explained  that  a  new  dynasty  has 
arisen,  ruling  over  millions  of  loyal  subjects  who  ask  no 
better  than  to  dance  to  the  fiddle  of  their  lord  and 
master? 

The  present  ruling  member  of  this  dynasty  is  Johann 
Strauss.  He  is  known  to  the  living  generation,  as  his 
father,  Johann  Strauss,  was  known  to  the  former,  as  "  The 
Waltz  King."  From  the  father  the  scepter  descended  to 
the  eldest  son,  under  whose  brilliant  sway  youth  and 
beauty  combine  to  celebrate  their  joyous  festivals. 

Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  had  to  climb  a  steep  hill,  for  in 
his  boyhood  he  was  a  bookbinder's  apprentice,  and  re- 
garde  a  as  a  disgrace  to  his  trade;  but  Johann  Strauss, 
Jr.,  had  all  the  advantages  of  early  musical  training,  so 
that  when,  in .  1844,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  first  ap- 
peared before  the  public  with  some  of  his  melodious  cre- 
ations, he  took  the  hearts  of  the  Viennese  by  storm  and 
was  hailed  as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Austrian 
popular  music. 


Five  years  later  his  father  died,  but  did  not  disappear, 
for  his  genius  and  artistic  spirit  continued  to  live  in  his 
eldest  son,  who,  since  then,  has  retained  the  undisputed 
right  to  be  styled  "  Waltz  King." 

Johann  Stratiss's  clory  was  rapidly  spreading,  and  his 
dance  music,  like  genuine  good  poetry,  penetrated  into 
the  humble  cottage  as  well  as  the  great  man's  palace. 

Still  he  had  not  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career,  and  he 
only  attained  the  full  development  of  his  talents  after  his 
marriage,  which  was  a  singularly  happy  one.  He  married 
Henriettc  Treffv,  one  of  the  nest  singers  of  the  Vienna 
Opera.  She  left  the  stage  and  the  applause  of  crowds  for 
the  quiet  home  of  Johann  Strauss,  who  found  in  her  a 
true  wife  and  gifted  "helpmate,  encouraging  him  to  aspire 
to  ereater  fame  and  to  display  his  talents  to  their  full 
extent. 

It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  artistic  influence  of  his 
wife,  whose  charming  voice  gave  him  new  impulses  and 
ideas,  that  Johann  Strauss  made  the  attempt  to  adapt  his 
Arcadian  melodies  to  the  human  voice. 

His  initial  experiment  was  a  waltz,  which,  when  it  was 
first  sung  in  public,  created  an  enthusiastic  furore.  It 
was  entitled  "  On  the  Blue  Danube,"  and  its  bewitching 
melodies  traveled  rapidly  round  the  world.  So  that  there 
is  at  present  hardly  an  instrument  on  which,  nor  a  habit- 
able spot  where,  the  "  Danube  Waltz"  is  not  played  and 
danced  with  almost  the  same  fervor  which  distinguishes  a 
Viennese  ball-room — a  fact  which  is  lamented  in  the  pop- 
ular English  song: 

John  Strauss,  John  Strauss, 

All  the  girls  arc  going  mad. 
With  twisting  and  turning — 

It  is  really  too  bad ! 

The  first  trial  was  soon  followed  by  another,  and  each 
was  welcomed  as  worthy  of  its  predecessor. 

Then  came  another  step  forward.  Johann  Strauss  re- 
solved to  cultivate  the  vaudeville,  an'd,  in  1871,  his  first 
work  in  this  style,  "  Indieo,"  was  brought  on  the  stage. 
The  Waltz  King  showed  his  sovereign  power  also  in  this 
field,  and  his  operas  followed  his  waltzes  on  their  tour 
around  the  world.  Where  is  there  now  a  large  city  with 
a  well-managed  stage  whose  inhabitants  have  not  as  yet 
enjoyed  the  enticing  melodies  of  "  Indigo,"  "  The  Car- 
nival of  Rome,"  "Cagliostro,"  "  Blind  Law,"  "Merry 
War,"  "  The  Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief,"  etc.?  Only 
very  lately,  in  September,  1883,  his  latest  work,  "A 
Night  in  Venice,"  obtained  in  Berlin,  where  it  was  first 
presented,  a  most  brilliant  success,  and  its  "  Lauoon 
Waltz,"  in  the  third  act,  has  become  as  international  as 
the  "  Blue  Danube,"  though  on  the  stage  it  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  supremely  absurd  text,  which  repeatedly 
informs  us  of  the  interesting  fact  that 

Gray  are  the  cats  at  nightfall, 
And  then  we  hear  them  caterwaul. 

Voltaire  says  what  is  too  stupid  to  be  spoken  is  put  into 
song!  Johann  Strauss  cannot,  of  course,  follow  his 
waltzes  everywhere,  but  he  has  followed  them  to  many 
places  and  also  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  Americans 
will  remember  his  visit  to  Boston  in  1872,  when  he  met 
w  ith  that  heartily  enthusiastic  reception  which  can  only 
be  the  result  of  a  long  acquaintance ;  but  wherever  he 
goes  he  finds  old  friends  who  owe  many  pleasant  hours  to 
his  music. 

lohann  Strauss  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  light 
music  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  that  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  French  was  checked  by  Bismarck,  Jo- 
hann Strauss  began  to  attack  the  French  monopoly  of 
opera  bouffc,  which  was  so  splendidly  exercised  by  Offen- 
bach and  Lecocq.  For  the  first  time  operettas  victori- 
ously made  their  way  from-  east  to  west,  proving  that 
Germans  can  even  outrival  the  French  in  graceful  and 
popular  music.  Bismarck  and  Johann  Strauss  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  representing  the  German-Austrian 
alliance,  and  as  two  partners  in  the  business  of  making 
German  influence  felt  over  the  world;  but,  as  in  Dick- 
ens's novel,  one  is  the  disagreeable  partner  and  has  to  do 
what  stern  necessity  requires,  while  the  other,  all  smiles 
and  good-humor,  leaves  on  everybody  a  charming  im- 
pression. 

It  was  somewhere  said  that  the  more  national  an  au- 
thor's writing  is,  the  more  international  it  becomes.  This 
seems  also  to  apply  to  music,  and  Johann  Strauss 's  career 
is  an  example  of  it.  His  melodies  have  become  house- 
hold tunes  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  because  they  are 
purely  national,  they  are  purely  Viennese.— Griez,  in  the 
Current.  


The  fourteen-inch  telescope  mounted  some  time  since 
at  the  Observatory  of  Nice,  France,  has  lately  enabled 
M.  Perrotin,  the  director  of  the  institution,  and  Messrs. 
Thollon  and  Lockyer  to  make  an  observation  of  Saturn 
which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  of  the  rings  of  that  planet.  On  the  16th 
of  March,  under  most  exceptionally  favorable  atmospheric 
conditions,  the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  rings,  the  innermost  being  the 
broadest  and  the  outermost  the  narrowest,  the  differences 
of  breadth  being,  however,  only  slight.  At  the  moments 
of  best  vision  each  of  these  rings  showed  stria;  which  gave 
the  impression  that  they  consisted  of  numerous  divisions. 
Two  clays  later,  when  the  definition  was  exceedingly 
good,  Uranus  presented  a  general  appearance  to  some 
extent  similar  to  that  of  Mars,  dark  spots  being  seen 
toward  the  center  of  the  disk,  and  at  a  certain  point  on 
its  edge  a  white  spot,  ret  ailing  the  Martial  poles.  Differ- 
ent parts  of  the  disk  were  also  observed  to  Be  marked  by 
a  difference  of  tint,  bluish-white  predominating  in  one 
hemisphere.   

When  the  crematory  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  was 
built  it  was  not  thought  it  would  be  in  use  but  very  occa- 
sionally ;  but  so  many  bodies  have  been  cremated  there 
that  such  an  occurrence  now  is  the  cause  of  slight  com- 
ment. The  advocates  of  cremation  are  clearly  and  steadily 
gaining  recruits,  and  there  is  no  risk  in  prophesying  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  each  of  our  great  cities  will  have 
its  crematory. 
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JUDGE  FIELD. 

Before  experience  had  proved  to  us  that  the  Central 
Pacific  coterie  have  the  courage  to  venture  upon  any 
defiance  of  the  public,  no  matter  how  extreme  and  out- 
rageous, we  could  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  they 
could  have  the  audacity  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
Judge  Field  is  the  choice  of  anybody  in  California,  save 
themselves,  for  the  presidency.  The  attempt  is  being 
seriously  made,  however,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  Democratic  delegation  will  not  be  sent  from  here 
to  the  National  Convention  in  his  interest.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state  that  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  people  cannot  accomplish  this  openly.  Nu- 
merous county  committees  and  county  conventions  have 
recently  shown  their  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  by  formally  declaring  against  Judge  Field. 
This  open  antagonism  to  the  candidate  of  Stanford  &  Co. 
has  been  provoked  by  the  impudent  and  foolish  utter- 
ances of  a  newspaper  organ  of  the  railroad  company  pub- 
lished in  this  city,  which  has  been  ecstatically  "  boom- 
ing "  Field  for  some  months  past.  But  though  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  people  would  not  be  able  to  induce  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  Convention  to  murder  the  party  by  choosing 
an  avowed  Field  delegation,  they  may  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing it  to  elect  a  delegation  really  in  his  interest  while  pre- 
tending to  be  in  that  of  another  candidate.  There  is  no 
question  but  a  Tilden  delegation  will  be  dispatched  to 
Chicago.  Suppose,  however,  that  Mr.  Tilden  should 
decline  the  nomination  this  year,  as  he  did  in  1880,  what 
then?  Unless  the  convention  picks  out  men  not  only 
willing  to  pledge  themselves  for  Tilden  but  against  Field, 
the  chances  will  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter  getting 
the  votes  of  California,  if  Tilden  should  be  withdrawn. 

The  Field  organ  here  has  the  effrontery  to  challenge 
the  press  of  the  state  to  give  any  valid  objection  to  the 
nomination  of  its  candidate.  This  is  as  modest  as  if  it 
were  to  inquire  if  any  one  had  an  argument  to  advance 
why  Tim  McCarthy  should  not  be  reelected  to  the 
State  Senate,  or  why  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  should 
not  be  regarded  as  incorruptible  public  servants.  The 
fact  that  the  only  newspaper  in  San  Francisco — and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  in  the  state — which  has  the  hardihood 
to  urge  Judge  Field  as  a  ptesidential  candidate  is  a  rail- 
road organ,  lying  in  the  same  unclean  bed  with  the  before- 
named  McCarthy,  Carpenter  and  Humphreys,  is  of  itself 
significant  enough  of  the  nature  of  the  support  which 
Field  has  in  the  state  to  damn  him  in  the  eyes  of  every 
citizen  who  prefers  to  see  California  a  sovereign  state 
rather  than  a  plantation  owned  and  worked  for  their  own 
exclusive  profit  by  Stanford,  Huntington  and  Crocker. 

Whatever  may  be  Judge  Field's  motive  for  being  so, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  is  the  obedient  ser- 
vant of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  When 
at  any  time  a  case  comes  before  him  in  which  the  interests 
of  that  corporation  are  involved,  there  is  not  a  betting 
man  in  the  state  who  would  not  give  odds  that  his  deci- 
sion will  be  for  the  company.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween C.  P.  Huntington  and  the  late  General  Colton 
shows,  moreover,  that  Field  allowed  these  millionaire 
patrons  of  his  to  know  what  his  decision  would  be  in  a 
suit  to  which  they  were  parties.  They  wrote  to  each 
other  of  him  as  if  they  owned  him,  and  whether  they 
were  wrong  about  this  or  not,  he  certainly  acted  as  if  he 
was  their  property. 

The  nomination  of  Judge  Field  would,  we  think,  be  far 
more  likely  to  result  in  his  impeachment  and  removal 
from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  in  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency.  It  is  known  that  for  years  past 
some  member  of  that  tribunal  has  been  guilty  of  the  in- 
famy of  supplying  information  to  litigants  and  others  of 
the  nature  of  decisions  in  advance  of  their  being  ren- 
dered. It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  in  October,  1878, 
knowledge  of  what  the  court's  conclusion  was  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  vs.  the  Credit  Mobilier  was  imparted 
to  Tay  Gould  before  the  decision  was  handed  down,  thus 
enabling  him  to  buy  Credit  Mobilier  stock  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  dollars,  which  immediately  upon  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision  rose  above  fifty  dollars.  It 
is  known  that  a  similar  thing  happened  in  October,  1876, 


in  the  case  of  Forbes  vs.  Gracey,  involving  the  question 
of  the  right  of  the  state  of  Nevada  to  tax  the  proceeds  of 
mines.  There  are  not  many  who  doubt  that  the  recent 
sudden  anxiety  of  the  Central  Pacific  people  to  pay  their 
taxes  in  this  state — an  anxiety  that  moved  them  to  fee  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides — arose  from  privately  obtained 
knowledge  from  Washington  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  adverse  to  them. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  Judge  Field  is  the  member  of 
the  court  who  disgraces  himself  and  the  tribunal  by  mak- 
ing himself  a  convenience  for  wealthy  litigants  and  en- 
terprising stock-jobbers,  but  we  do  affirm  that  we  have 
never  heard  a  suspicion  breathed  that  any  of  his  brother 
Justices  has  been  guilty  of  the  crime. 

That  such  a  person  as  Judge  Field  should  be  spoken  of 
for  the  presidency  is  a  saddening  sign  of  the  towering 
power  of  money  in  the  politics  of  the  republic.  He  is  a 
man  whose  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  compels  the 
admiration  even  of  lawyers  who  have  no  respect  for  his 
character.  But  the  use  that  he  makes  of  his  high  ability 
and  deep  learning  is  to  justify  to  the  predaceous  rich  their 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  and  property  of  the  work- 
ing crowd.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  a  man  of  his  brains 
and  acquirements  using  a  lofty  position  of  public  trust  to 
further  the  ends  of  a  band  of  incorporated  bandits  whose 
days  and  nights  are  given  to  plundering  the  people  and 
spreading  rottenness  through  the  public  service  by  sys- 
tematic bribery.  That  the  Central  Pacific  people  should 
dare  to  set  themselves  up  as  President-makers,  and  put 
forward  for  the  chief  magistracy  a  man  so  notoriously  de- 
voted to  their  interests  as  Judge  Field,  is  a  startling  proof 
of  how  lost  to  all  feelings  of  independence  and  self-respect 
they  deem  the  people  of  the  country  to  have  become 
under  the  rule  of  corporations  such  as  theirs. 


DYNAMITE  AS  A  CIVILIZER. 

A  dwarf  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  is  more  than  a  match 
for  half  a  dozen  Boston  giants  with  only  their  mighty 
fists  for  weapons.  Gunpowder,  it  has  been  well  said, 
makes  every  man  tall.  Similarly,  dynamite  gives  promise 
of  making  every  man  strong  enough  to  defy  any  govern- 
ment to  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  have  his  say. 
I  )ouble-barreled  reformers  are  becoming  fashionable  in 
Europe.  The  Socialist,  Communist,  or  other  long-haired 
person  with  a  scheme  for  making  everybody  rich  and 
happy,  now  loads  one  of  his  barrels  with  his  opinions  and 
the  other  with  dynamite.  If  let  alone,  he  is  willing  to 
agree  to  fire  only  with  the  first  barrel ;  but  if  interfered 
with,  he  evinces  a  shocking  disposition  to  let  go  the  second 
barrel  into  the  first  representative  of  tyranny  that  hap- 
pens within  range.  When  a  man  can  carry  in  his  coat- 
tails  explosive  power  enough  to  destroy  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  and  half  a  regiment,  it  behooves 
even  gentlemen  who  rule  their  fellow-creatures  by  divine 
right  to  handle  him  gently.  It  is  much  plcasanter  to 
think  of  sitting  down  and  calmly  arguing  away  the  errors 
of  a  person  loaded  like  that  than  to  contemplate  kicking 
him  for  the  benefit  of  his  understanding  and  the  safety  of 
the  realm.  Respect  for  eccentric  opinions  is  bound  to 
grow  from  this  time  on.  Since  a  man  who  is  notified  by 
the  police  that  he  must  neither  write  nor  talk  what  he 
thinks,  on  pain  of  being  jailed  or  transported  for  several 
years,  can  declare  war  against  his  native  land,  and  take 
the  field  at  an  expense  of  five  or  ten  dollars,  prepared  all 
by  himself  to  bombard  a  city,  it  is  time  to  take  the  bible's 
advice  and  reason  together.  At  present  popular  indigna- 
tion in  Europe  is  directed  against  the  double-barreled 
people  with  ideas  that  they  are  bound  to  wreak  upon  the 
public  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  But  when  explosions 
become  more  frequent  there  will  be  a  change.  The  aver- 
age respectable  citizen,  who  has  no  ideas  he  wants  other 
people  to  adopt,  and  who  doesn't  care  whether  other  peo- 
ple are  rich  and  happy  or  not,  so  long  as  he  is  doing 
pretty  well  himself,  will  get  weary  of  the  excitement. 
The  night  will  come  when  a  new  idea  will  burst  upon  his 
intellect  like  the  sudden  glare  of  an  electric  light.  When 
awakened  by  the  customary  explosion  and  crash,  he  will 
sit  up  in  bed,  remarking  as  usual,  "There's  another 
corked  lecturer  gone  off  "—or  a  corked  author,  or  jour- 
nalist, or  politician,  as  the  case  may  be — and  his  com- 
mon sense  will  spring  up  and  demand  if  these  dreadful 
opinions,  which  one  hears  so  much  about  without  know- 
ing what  they  are,  can  possibly  be  half  so  dangerous  as 
desperation  and  dynamite  combined.  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation  is  bound  to  force  this  question  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  due  course,  and  when  it  has  been 
asked  often  enough  a  state  of  public  opinion  will  be 
formed  which  in  turn  will  compel  the  Czars  and  Kings 
and  Emperors,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation  also,  to 
remove  the  protective  tariff  from  tongue  and  pen.  Then 


it  will  be  discovered  that  the  steam  of  thought  is  only 
dangerous  when  the  hand  of  authority  tries  to  keep  the 
escape  valves  closed.  "  Error,"  observed  Jefferson,  "may 
safely  be  tolerated  so  long  as  truth  is  left  free  to  combat 
it." 

In  Europe  the  socialistic  writer  or  speaker  is  magni- 
fied by  the  hostile  notice  of  the  government,  and  his  lite 
is  spent  in  efforts  to  keep  out  of  jail.  In  this  country  the 
government  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  him,  and  his 
life  is  spent  in  efforts  to  keep  out  of  the  poor-house. 
Take  Herr  Most,  who  is  coming  presently  to  this  city,  as 
an  example.  In  Germany  his  paper  was  suppressed  and 
himself  imprisoned.  He  had  the  same  experience  in 
England.  These  attentions  advertised  him  throughout 
the  world,  and  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  was  a  great 
man  for  a  time — until  he  began  making  the  same  sort  of 
speeches  that  had  terrified  the  governments  of  Europe. 
Then  he  was  good-naturedly  laughed  at.  Now  it  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  printer's  ink  and  a  transparency 
wagon  with  a  fife  and  drum  inside  of  it  to  get  an  audience 
here  for  Herr  Most  big  enough  to  fill  a  small  hall.  The 
Socialists  of  America  could  wish  for  no  better  luck  than 
the  passage  of  laws  against  the  expression  of  their  views. 
Curiosity  to  know  what  those  views  were  would  be  ex- 
cited. As  it  is,  the  people  of  this  free  country  are  too 
well-fed,  too  lazy  intellectually,  and  too  deeply  preju- 
diced against  socialism  by  the  hazy  notions  of  what  it 
means  that  have  been  imparted  to  them  by  the  common- 
place press,  to  allow  its  expounders  to  hope  for  a  general 
hearing. 

A  hearing  is  all  that  the  French,  German,  Russian  and 
other  European  Socialists  want.  They  can  get  it  if  the 
government  will  let  them  alone,  and  the  news  which 
comes  continually  from  across  the  water  indicates  that  they 
are  determined  to  get  it,  if  they  have  to  blow  up  every  throne 
in  Europe.  What  they  are  after  is  free  speech.  When 
they  secure  that,  they  will  be  astonished  at  how  little  in- 
terest the  mob  takes  in  what  they  have  to  say.  The 
main  business  of  every  man's  life  is  to  make  a  livelihood, 
and  when  he  can  do  that  pretty  comfortably  there  is  no 
danger  that  he  will  be  solicitous  about  the  condition  of 
his  race.  Grind  him  down  too  close  to  the  starvation 
line,  and  he  will  begin  to  let  his  hair  grow,  take  to  read- 
ing pamphlets  on  the  currency,  attend  land-nation- 
alization meetings  and  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  makes 
it  easy  for  him  to  believe  with  Proudhon  that  all  property 
is  robbery.  The  hunger  of  the  people,  not  the  teachings 
of  the  Socialists,  is  what  the  well-do-to  have  to  fear. 
There  is  no  revolution,  no  treason,  no  dynamite,  no  re- 
form, in  a  full  stomach. 


BEN  BUTLER. 

Ben  Butler  is  a  cloud  upon  the  political  horizon  con- 
siderably bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  Not  much  attention 
is  being  paid  to  him  by  the  press  at  present.  The  noise 
of  the  Republican  Convention  has  filled  the  public  ear. 
The  rattle  will  be  kept  up,  and  probably  will  increase, 
until  the  Democratic  Convention  has  been  held.  Then 
the  press  and  politicians  will  have  a  breathing  spell,  and 
Butler  will  become  a  very  interesting  object  of  inspection. 
He  has  already  received  the  presidential  nomination  from 
two  national  conventions — those  of  the  Anti-Monopolists 
and  the  Greenbackers.  Doubtless  he  will  go  with  this 
backing  to  the  Democratic  Convention,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  that  he  can  get  the  nomination  there. 
If  he  docs  not,  will  he  stay  in  the  field? 

This  question  is  full  of  serious  import  to  the  Democ- 
racy. It  is  the  general  opinion  that  if  disturbing  forces 
could  be  kept  out  of  the  contest  between  the  two  regular 
parties  the  outcome  would  be  unpredictable.  Party 
fealty  is  weak,  and  any  time  during  the  fight  a  stampede 
of  voters  from  one  side  to  the  other  would  surprise  no  one. 
The  battle  will  be  merely  for  the  offices.  It  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance  to  the  country  whether  the  next 
President  shall  be  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  The  par- 
ties are  as  nearly  alike  in  their  practical  policies  as  two 
parties  well  can  be  and  yet  keep  up  a  pretense  of  having 
something  to  quarrel  over.  If  Butler  should  decide  to 
run  without  the  Democratic  nomination,  the  face  of  the 
conflict  would  be  changed.  Butler's  candidacy  would  in 
all  probability  result  in  the  election  of  the  Republican 
nominee,  for  he  would  draw  most  of  his  votes  from  the 
Democracy.  He  is  a  platform  in  himself  that  would  ap- 
peal for  support  to  the  workingmen,  and  men  of  every  social 
station  who  are  tired  of  the  dominance  of  money  and  Phar- 
iseeism  in  our  politics.  The  nature  of  the  attack  to  which 
he  would  be  subjected  would  strengthen  him.  He  would 
be  sneered  at  as  a  demagogue,  and  the  answer  to  that 
would  be  that  he  had  earned  the  name  by  being  through- 
out his  long  life  an  active  partisan  of  the  poor  against  the 
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oppressions  of  the  rich.  The  fact  that  the  factory  lords 
of  Massachusetts,  the  preachers  whose  salaries  they  pay, 
and  the  eminently  respectable  class  generally,  who  live 
luxuriously  on  the  labor  of  the  mob,  hate  Butler,  would 
make  him  the  idol  of  the  multitude  in  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. It  is  his  delight  to  dash  into  the  temple  with  his 
whip  of  thongs  and  make  it  lively  for  the  pious  money- 
changers. He  is  a  terror  to  the  whole  tribe  of  Pecksniffs. 
But  while  they  hate  him  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
his  ability.  Butler  has  brains,  and  he  is  the  hardest  man 
in  public  life  to-day  to  discourage.  He  goes  into  a  losing 
fight  with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  vim  as  into  a  winning 
one.  He  loves  to  be  on  the  stump,  and  the  yells  of  anger 
and  pain  evoked  by  the  pouring  of  the  vitriol  of  his  sar- 
casm upon  the  flesh  of  Humbug  is  music  to  his  ear.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  himself  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros. 
When  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  come  up  against  him  he 
meets  them  with  a  sardonic  grin,  and  routs  them  with  a 
fire  of  irony  that  puts  their  own  pious  speeches  to  shame. 
Although  himself  a  millionaire,  no  one  accuses  Butler  of 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  plutocratic  spirit.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  unceasing  in  his  antagonism  to  it.  He  is 
a  mill-owner,  but  his  tremendous  personal  following  in 
Massachusetts  is  made  up  largely  of  mill-hands— poor 
devils  who  have  all  the  sweetness  of  their  lives  squeezed 
out  of  them  to  swell  the  profits  of  their  masters.  They 
recognize  Butler  as  their  friend.  He  goes  into  court 
without  fee  when  a  workman  is  his  client,  and  he  has 
always  refused  to  take  the  case  of  a  corporation.  All  his 
life  he  has  bidden  for  popularity  with  the  working  classes, 
and  he  has  got  it.  This  is  why  he  is  called  a  demagogue. 
If  he  had  bidden  for  favor  with  the  employing  classes, 
he  would  have  been  known  as  a  wise  and  conservative 
statesman.  It  is  always  more  respectable  to  serve  the 
powerful  than  the  weak. 

The  Democrats  hope  that  Butler  will  retire  from  the 
struggle,  rather  than  aid  in  the  election  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate.  They  argue  that  he  has  sinned  against 
the  Republican  party  beyond  all  bounds  of  pardon,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  Democratic  party  he  must  necessarily 
look  henceforward  for  preferment.  He  is  getting  to  be 
an  old  man — sixty-six — and  is  too  shrewd,  they  calculate, 
to  waste  any  of  his  few  remaining  years  of  activity  in 
striving  to  form  an  independent  party.  If  they  can  buy 
him  off  with  vague  promises  of  good  things  to  be  done 
for  him  four  years  from  now,  they  will  cheerfully  do  it. 
But  General  Ben  is  too  old  a  bird  to  mistake  chaff  for 
grain.  He  knows  well  enough  that  no  Democratic  con- 
vention would  nominate  him  unless  forced  to  do  it  by 
fear  of  the  harm  he  might  do  if  refused  the  prize. 
Political  memories  are  long  lived,  and  all  Democratic 
recollections  of  Butler  are  not  pleasant.  If  he  should 
make  the  run,  and  prove  that  his  strength  before 
the  people  is  formidable,  there  is  no  telling  what  the 
Democratic  Convention,  in  its  anxiety  for  success,  might 
not  do  in  1888.  Butler  is  a  natural  iconoclast,  and  he 
would  enjoy  the  fun  of  bedeviling  all  calculations  this 
presidential  year.  Bt  sides,  it  may  be  his  opinion  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  the  Democratic  nomination  four  years 
from  now  is  to  show  the  party  that  he  is  able  to  beat  it 
by  running  on  an  independent  ticket. 

A  knowledge  of  General  Butler's  character  predisposes 
us  to  believe  that  no  solicitude  for  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  nominee  this  year  will  move  him  to  hand 
back  the  two  nominations  that  have  been  given  him.  The 
Democrats  may  as  well,  we  think,  make  up  their  minds 
to  calculate  their  chances  with  Ben  Butler  in  the  sum  as 
a  distressing  factor. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  DELEGATION. 

During  the  week  the  eyes  of  the  country  have  been 
turned  upon  the  National  Republican  Convention,  which 
has  not  up  to  this  writing  (Friday  noon)  been  good  enough 
to  supply  a  candidate  for  editorial  criticism.  It  will  be  a 
disappointment  hard  to  bear  to  the  Republicans  of  this 
state  if  Mr.  Blaine  should  fail  of  the  nomination.  But 
even  in  that  gloomy  event  they,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
state  with  them,  can  comfort  themselves  by  thinking  of 
the  glory  reflected  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  California 
delegation.  There  are  something  over  eight  hundred 
delegates  in  the  convention,  but  it  has  become  quite  evi- 
dent from  the  dispatches  sent  back  from  Chicago  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  days  that  our  delegation  consti- 
tute the  heart  and  brain  of  the  gathering.  Our  sixteen 
heroes  have  themselves  informed  the  country  that  if  Mr. 
Blaine  gets  the  prize  it  will  be  chiefly  owing  to  their  noble 
zeal,  superior  tactical  skill  and  unshakable  loyalty. 
There  is  no  other  delegation  like  it.  No  delegation  can 
march  so  much,  cheer  so  loud  or  drink  so  frequently  as 
the  grand  little  band  from  the  Golden  State,  around 


whom  the  convention  revolves,  and  upon  whom  the  fate 
of  the  Republican  party  depends.  It  is  a  delegation 
which  besides  representing  forty  millions  of  dollars — 
as  it  has  been  properly  careful  to  let  the  envious 
convention  know  —  has  orators  among  its  members 
who  are  afraid  of  nobody,  when  it  comes  to  leav- 
ing the  earth  and  sailing  through  the  blue  em- 
pyrean. What  state  but  California,  either,  could  pro- 
duce a  young  man  capable  of  rising  before  the  people  of 
the  republic  and  telling  George  William  Curtis  to  his  face 
that  he  was  "a  mere  editor?"  This  feat  alone  should 
entitle  the  gifted  and  courageous  Mr.  Knight  to  a  sepa- 
rate triumphal  reception  on  his  return  home  to  the  state 
which  feels  justly  flattered  by  the  impression  which  he 
has  given  the  |)eople  in  less  favored  sections  of  the 
Union  of  our  standard  of  intelligence  and  taste. 

Of  course  Mr.  Blaine  will  be  the  nominee.  The  Cali- 
fornia delegation  have  sworn  it — sworn  it  by  the  banner 
bestowed  upon  them  by  humble  admirers  in  Eowa.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  it  possible,  after  all  that  has 
happened  in  Chicago,  that  Providence  could  be  guilty  of 
such  a  thing  as  to  bestow  the  nomination  on  anybody 
but  Blaine,  and  make  the  California  delegation  ridicu- 
lous.   

Some  of  the  rascals  who  served  the  Central  Pacific  in- 
stead of  their  constituents  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature are,  we  are  glad  to  sec,  having  an  uncomfortable 
time  of  it,  now  they  are  home  among  their  neighbors. 
Senator  Cross,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  railroad 
creatures  in  the  Senate,  was  given  a  rebuke  on  Saturday 
last  that  must  have  made  him  feel  like  going  on  all-fours  for 
the  remainder  of  his  dishonored  existence.  A  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  Democratic  County  Convention 
held  in  Nevada  City  on  that  day,  denouncing  Senator 
Cross  and  Assemblyman  Sweetland  for  "  breaking  faith 
with  their  constituents,  deserting  the  people  and  going 
over  to  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  monopoly."  The 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  defended  themselves  before 
the  convention,  but  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
crushing  vote  of  sixty-seven  ayes  to  nine  noes.  Cross  is 
a  man  of  more  than  common  ability,  and  therefore  is  ca- 
pable of  feeling  to  the  full  the  degradation  of  his  situa- 
tion. Elsewhere  in  the  state  other  cattle  of  the  same 
sort  have  had  the  retributive  brand  sunk  into  their  hides. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  only  Democratic  conventions  and 
committees  have  been  engaged  in  this  good  work.  Is 
there  no  Republican  indignation  felt  at  the  course  of 
Senators  and  Assemblymen  of  that  party  who  broke  their 
pledges?   

Representative  Sumner  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  will 
uncomplainingly  allow  himself  to  be  sat  upon.  He  feels, 
no  dohbt,  that  he  deserves  a  renomination,  and  if  he  finds 
that  his  successor  has  been  picked  out  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  by  Mr.  Buckley,  he  will  be 
very  apt  to  decline  to  accept  Mr.  Buckley's  voice  as  that 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  Fourth  District.  In  the  event 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  will  not  surprise  us 
to  see  Mr.  Sumner  taking  the  stump  as  an  independent 
candidate. 


REVEALED  IN  A  DREAM. 

I  dreamed  the  other  night  that  I  sat  with  Charles 
Crocker,  in  his  gilded  apartments  in  the  Tower  of  Mo- 
nopoly at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

"Thank  heaven, you  have  come,  Whackles,"  said  Mr. 
Crocker.  "  Now  that  I'ixley's  off  in  Chicago,  march- 
ing up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  and 
waving  a  banner  and  cheering  for  Blaine,  I  feel  lonely." 

"Lonely!"  I  murmured,  in  surprise,  "why,  I  thought 
your  life  was  passed  in  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
people." 

"  So  it  is,  so  it  is,  Whackles.  You  misunderstand  me. 
You  know  how  one  feels  when  he  is  deprived  of  a  faith- 
ful servant.  He  misses  him,  Whackles,  he  misses  him. 
I  haven't  felt  so  lost,  somehow,  since  my  Newfoundland 
Towser  was  poisoned.    Come  in  !  " 

This  in  response  to  a  knock.  A  man  with  a  face  like 
an  inverted  triangle  entered,  his  sallow  countenance  wear- 
ing an  obsequious  grin,  and  his  narrow  shoulders  bent 
forward  in  a  deferential  bow. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want? "  demanded  Mr.  Crocker. 

"  I  called,  sir,  to  see  if  there  were  any  orders,  sir. 
Humphreys  and  I  thought,  sir,  that  perhaps  you  thought 
we  weren't  doing  anything,  sir." 

"That's  just  what  I  want  you  to  do.  You're  going 
along  nice  and  quietly.  Just  keep  still,  and  let  the  peo- 
ple forget  there's  any  Railroad  Commission.  You  can 
go.    Eh?   Oh,  certainly." 

Mr.  Crocker  reached  for  his  check-book,  filled  out  a 
blank  and  handed  it  over.  The  man  with  the  triangular 
face  took  it  eagerly,  and  with  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
amount,  tucked  it  into  his  vest  pocket  and  retired  back- 
ward, bowing  at  every  step. 


"Useful  man.  Whackles,"  observed  Mr.  Crocker. 
"  Now,  as  I  was  saying  about  Pixley —    Come  in! " 

It  was  a  bluff,  hearty  man  without  a  collar,  and 
gave  the  great  man's  hand  a  wring  that  made  him  win< 

"  The  Ti>ms  on  the  rocks  again,  eh,  Colonel?  "  inquire. 
Mr.  Crocker,  with  a  jocular  expression. 

"  Well,  if  I  were  in  Iowa,"  said  the  bluff  man,  with  a 
jolly  laugh,  "  I'd  say  the  Timet  was  out  on  the  prairie 
and  a  cyclone  in  sight." 

"  Just  so,  just  so,  Colonel,"  agreed  Mr.  Crocker,  pleas- 
antly, as  he  filled  out  another  duck.  "  By  the  by,  that 
was  a  devilish  good  speech  of  yours  in  defense  of  Carpen- 
ter and  Humphreys  at  Oakland  the  other  night.  It's  a 
shame  the  way  those  two  good  and  pure  men  have  been 
maligned,  eh?" 

"  Scandalous,"  conceded  the  Colonel,  who  followed 
the  word  up  by  poking  Mr.  Crocker  in  the  ribs  with  his 
thumb,  upon  which  both  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

The  Colonel  had  scarcely  retired  when  a  careworn  man 
entered,  and  walking  solemnly  to  Mr.  Crocker's  desk,  sat 
down  beside  the  great  man  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Governor?"  asked  Mr. 
Crocker,  in  mingled  surprise  and  solicitude. 

"  You'd  oughter  have  given  somebody  else  the  job," 
wept  the  man.  "  A  fellow  who's  been  in  Congress  and 
occupied  the  |X)sition  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  state 
of  California  don't  like  to  put  himself  on  exhibition  every 
day  as  a  man  that's  gone  and  hired  out  to  make  a  clanged 
fool  of  himself." 

"  The  boom  don't  grow,  eh?" 

"  Grow!"  exclaimed  the  man,  straightening  up,  "  Why 
Mr.  Crocker,  every  time  I  put  it  out  on  view  in  the  Alta 
I  can  see  it  shrink  and  shrivel,  sir— shrink  and  shrivel,  be- 
gad, like  a  leaf  in  the  fire.  Field,  sir,  has  no  more  chance 
of  carrying  California  than  I  have  ol  making  the  state  be- 
lieve that  the  Alta  is  keeping  up  this  fight  for  the  love  of 
it.  Gimme  some  coin.  If  I've  got  to  run  up  and  down 
a  pole  daily,  beating  my  little  drum  for  Field,  hang  me  if 
I  ain't  going  to  be  paid  for  it.   1  earn  my  wages,  don't  I?" 

"  Certainly,  Governor,  cer  ainly,"  said  Mr.  Crocker, 
soothingly;  "you're  doing  splendidly.  Have  patience, 
and  we'll  sec  if  we  can't  do  something  for  the  boom." 

"The  boom,"  growled  the  man,  as  he  folded  up  his 
check  and  slunk  toward  the  door.  "If  1  thought  I 
had  a  soul,  I'd  bet  it  against  a  broken  rail  that  Field  is  a 
thousand  times  more  likely  to  be  fired  off  the  bench  for 
being  too  thick  with  you  fellows  than  he  is  to  come  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  presidential  nomination." 

"The  Governor,"  observed  Mr.  Crocker,  smilingly,  as 
the  door  closed  with  a  bang,  "  the  Governor  seems  to  be 
slightly  discouraged  to-day.  He  is  hired  to  do  the  public 
and  disagreeable  part  of  the  job,  you  know.  We'll  do 
some  quiet  work  at  the  Stockton  Convention  that  will 
astonish  him.    Who's  this?" 

The  inquiry  referred  to  a  fat  gentleman  in  black,  whose 
clean-shaven  cheeks  hung  down  upon  his  coat-collar. 

"Mr.  Crocker,  I  presume?"  said  this  visitor,  setting  his 
glasses  more  firmly  upon  his  pudgy  little  nose.  "  I  hope, 
sir,  I  have  not  to  introduce  myself  ?  You  doubtless  read 
my  sermon  in  last  Monday's  Call,  on  'Communism  a  Sin 
against  God.'  I  endeavored  to  show  that  as  it  is  the 
Almighty  who  gives  riches,  it  is  blasphemy  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  his  sons  whom  he  favors  with  their  posses- 
sion." 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Toady,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Palaver,  is  it?" 
inquired  Mr.  Crocker. 

"  The  same,"  assented  the  reverend  gentleman,  with  a 
gratified  smirk. 

"And  what,  sir,  can  I  do  for  you?"  asked  Mr.  Crocker, 
shaking  him  by  the  hand. 

"Well,  sir,  God  has  signally  blessed  you,"  said  his 
reverence,  coughing  profoundly,  "and  1  regret  to  say 
that  the  furniture  of  my  parsonage  is  in  a  state  of  shab- 
biness  grievously  unbefitting  the  station  of  a  follower  of 
Him  who  had  not  w  here  to  lav  his  head.    1  called,  sir — " 

"  All  right,  all  right,"  interrupted  Mr.  Crocker,  waving 
his  hand  a  little  impatiently.  "It  was  a  good  sermon — 
true,  every  word  of  it.  Those  whacks  you  gave  the  com- 
munistic anti-monopolists  were  worthy  of  Pixley  him- 
self." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Crocker  tore  another  check  from  his 
book,  and  the  man  of  God,  after  a  gush  of  gratitude, 
Stepped  lightly  from  the  room.  We  heard  him  humming 
"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  as  he  ran  down  the  stairs. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  a  page  in  buttons,  bolting 
into  the  room  in  great  excitement,  "I  think  I'll  have  to 
telephone  for  a  policeman." 

"  W  hy,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  Mr.  Crocker. 

"  Well,  sir,  there's  a  reg'lar  mob  of  fellows  out  there  in 
the  ante-room  a-beginnin'  to  light  over  which  is  to  have 
the  first  turn  to  git  in.  There's  a  dozen  country  editors, 
four  or  five  parsons,  an'  Senators  an'  Assemblymen  till 
you  can't  rest." 

"  Well,  go  out  and  lock  the  door,  and  tell  them  I've 
gone  home,    ('all  the  police  if  you  want  to." 

"  Hole  on !"  shouted  the  page,  turning  suddenly  and 
clutching  by  the  throat  a  lad  who  had  run  in. 

"  Let  go  of  him,  you  fool !"  cried  Mr.  ( !  rocker.  "  I  )on't 
you  see  it's  a  telegraph  messenger?" 

The  released  youth,  alter  a  shake  of  the  head  at  the 
page  to  indicate  the  awful  things  he  meant  to  do  pres- 
ently in  the  way  of  revenge,  w  hen  business  was  disposed 
of,  deposited  the  dispatch  upon  Mr.  (  rocker's  desk. 
The  great  man  tore  it  open  and  read  it  aloud  to  me,  in  a 
ringing  voice.    It  ran  : 

Cluc'ACiO,  June  2cl. 
(loci  reigns,  anil  the  stars  in  their  courses  light  for  the  right. 
The  pine  nods  to  the  palmetto,  and  the  sunlit  waters  of  the 
quiescent  Pacific  which  kiss  the  golden  sands  of  ( 'alifornia's 
snore  sing  the  same  glorious  song  that  (he  angry  waves  of  the 
stormy  Atlantic  roar  upon  the  rock-bound  coasta  of  Maine.  The 
Universe  chants  the  name  of  Itlainc.    Fred  and  I  are  well. 

K.  M.  Pixt.EY. 

Mr.  Croc  ker  rose  to  his  feet  as  he  finished,  and  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  the  noise  of  which  woke  me  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  not  in  his  office  at  all,  but  in  my  own  bed, 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


At  Vanity  Fair,  as  we  bow  and  smile, 
As  we  talk  ot  the  opera  (after  the  weather), 

As  we  chat  of  fashion,  and  tint,  and  style, 
We  know  we  are  playing  a  part  together. 

You  know  that  the  mirth  1  wear  I  borrow; 

I  know  your  smile  is  a  mask  to  sorrow. 

We  know  that  under  the  silks  and  laces. 

And  back  of  beautiful,  laughing  faces, 

Lie  secret  trouble  and  dark  despair 
At  Vanity  Fair. 

At  Vanity  Fair,  on  dress  parade, 

Our  colors  are  bright  and  our  sabres  gleaming, 
But  you  know  my  uniform's  worn  and  (rayed, 

And  I  know  your  weapons,  despite  their  seeming, 
Are  dull  and  worthless,  and  badly  battered; 
That  close  inspection  will  show  how  tattered 
And  stained  are  the  banners  that  flaunt  above  us; 
'I  hat  comrades  hate,  while  they  swear  they  love  us; 
That  robed  like  Pleasure  walks  gaunt-eyed  Care 
At  Vanity  Fair. 

At  Vanity  Fair,  as  we  strive  for  place, 
As  we  push,  and  jostle,  and  crowd,  and  hurry, 

We  know  the  result  is  not  worth  the  race — 
We  know  the  prize  is  not  worth  the  worry; 

That  in  lighting  for  self  we  must  wound  each  other; 

That  much  of  our  gain  means  loss  for  another; 

That  the  crown  of  Day-leaves  fades  while  it  presses 

The  brow  of  the  victor — with  thorns,  not  caresses; 

That  honors  are  empty  and  worthless  to  wear 
At  Vanity  Fair. 

Yet  at  Vanity  Fair,  as  we  pass  along. 

We  meet  brave  hearts  that  are  worth  the  knowing, 
'Mong  poor  paste  jewels  that  deck  the  throng 

We  see  a  solitaire  somewhere  glowing  j 
We  find  grand  souls  under  robes  of  fashion; 
'Neath  light  demeanors  lurk  strength  and  passion; 
And  fair,  line  Honor  and  god-like  Resistance  ■ 
In  hall-,  of  pleasure  may  have  existence. 
And  we  find  pure  altars  and  shrines  of  prayer 

— Ella  Wheeler's  "/Wins. 


At  Vanity  Fair. 


THI-  BROKEN  CHORD. 


The  date  is  18 — ;  the  place  Karlsruhe;  the  name  of 
her  who  is  no  more  was  Anna  Tannhauser. 

Karlsruhe,  as  you  know,  is  the  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden;  it  stands  in  the  plain  of  the  Haard- 
wald  or  Stag-forest ;  and  it  had  its  name  from  the  Mar- 
grave Karl  Wilhelm,  who  in  17 15  there  built  himself  a 
lodge,  where  he  might  rest  from  his  hunting.  Around 
that  hunting-box,  which  gradually  grew  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  palace,  rose  little  by  little  a  town,  whereof  the 
houses  were  all  at  first  of  wood.  Brick  is  daily  displacing 
the  wooden  tenements;  but  in  the  early  days  of  Karls- 
ruhe even  the  grand-ducal  palace  was  of  that  humble 
material. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  wooden  houses  that 
Herr  Karl  Tannhauser  and  his  two  daughters  lived;  for 
Anna  had  an  elder  sister,  Adelaida.  Now,  Adelaida  was 
at  this  time  eighteen  years  old.  She  resembled  no  par- 
ticular heathen  goddess;  she  had  neither  the  large  eyes 
of  Here,  nor  the  piercing  eyes  of  Athene,  nor  the  laugh- 
ing eyes  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  had  exactly  the  eyes  that 
Hermann  von  Adelmann  liked.  Her  form  put  no  one  at 
all  in  mind  of  Hebe,  but  there  was  none  that  Hermann 
was  better  pleased  to  encircle  in  the  wait/..  Her  feet 
were  small,  and  so  were  her  hands;  the  latter,  moreover, 
had  fingers  like  those  of  Eos;  and  such  was  the  magic  of 
their  touch  upon  the  piano-forte  that  Karlsruhe  wondered. 
Besides,  she  dispensed  the  simple  hospitality  of  her  father's 
house  with  a  grace  that  charmed  the  lucky  guest;  and 
she  displayed  toward  her  aging  father  himself  a  sweet 
commingling  of  deference  and  tenderness  that  bore  wit- 
ness to  her  sense  as  well  as  to  her  affection.  Her  younger 
sister  she  preferred  to  herself — that  was  evident  to  all  Be- 
holders; and  her  younger  sister  returned  the  preference. 

This  should  have  been  a  happy  family;  and  happy  it 
was  when  Hermann  von  Adelmann  wooed  Adelaida. 
Hermann  was  of  good  family  and  of  tolerable  fortune, 
and  held  an  appointment  in  the  grand-ducal  household. 
Herr  Tannhauser  played  first  violin  at  the  Karlsruhe 
Theater,  and  gave  lessons  in  music  and  singing;  but  for- 
asmuch as  in  Germany  talent  is  considered  by  no  means 
vulgar  or  ignoble,  and  music  holds  toward  other  profes- 
sions much  the  same  position  that  poetry  holds  toward 
prose,  he  was  rather  looked  up  to  than  looked  down 
upon,  and  the  well-born  Hermann  felt  honored  by  his  ac- 
quaintance. So  Hermann  and  Adelaida  met  and  loved. 
The  secret  of  each  had  been  made  known  to  the  other, 
and  the  moon  had  witnessed  the  plighting  of  their  troth 
one  happy  night  as  they  walked  home  from  the  forest,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  date  of  our  story. 

"  But  we  must  wait  till  dear  Aennchen  had  made  her 
debut,"  Adelaida  had  said.  "  The  dear  father,  I  know, 
will  give  his  consent;  but  I  cannot  leave  Aennchen  till 
her  trial  is  over." 

"And  when,"  Hermann  had  replied,  rather  discon- 
solately, "does  your  father  intend  to  bring  Aennchen 
out  ? " 

"Certainly  not  for  a  year  at  least;  you  know,  dear 
Hermann,  she  is  only  sixteen,  and  seventeen  is  sufficiently- 
early. " 

Adelaida  had  prophesied  rightly  of  her  father;  he  gave 
his  consent  willingly,  for  he  loved  Hermann  well :  but  the 
marriage  was  to.be  delayed  till  Aennchen  had  made  her 
grand  debut  at  Vienna,  or  some  other  great  capital.  In 
six  months  she  was  to  appear  at  Karlsruhe.  01  her  suc- 
cess there  Herr  Tannhauser  had  no  doubts,  for  already, 
in  so  small  a  city,  her  fame  had  gone  abroad;  and  in  six 
months  after  her  appearance  at  Karlsruhe  she  was  to  face 
the  fashionable,  critical,  capricious  audience  of  Vienna, 
or  Paris,  or  London. 

"Then,  my  son,"  said  he  to  Hermann,  "my  Aenn- 
chen will  know  her  fate— whether  our  sweet  Blackbird  is 
a  match  for  the  famous  Nightingale,  or  whether  she  must 
retire  altogether  from  the  contest;  then  your  marriage 
will  be  to  us  either  the  celebration  of  our  success  or  the 
consolation  of  our  failure." 

Hermann  was  fain  to  acquiesce. 


Anna  Tannhauser,  or,  as  her  family  affectionately 
called  her,  Aennchen,  had  from  her  earliest  years  been  a 
marvel  to  all  for  her  wonderful  voice.  Her  mother  had 
died  some  years  before,  but  not  without  prophesying 
Aennchen 's  success,  and  on  her  death-bed  she  exacted 
from  her  husband  a  promise  that  he  would  spare  no 
pains  to  make  their  little  daughter  the  first  songstress  of 
Europe. 

And  truly  nature  had  been  gracious  to  her.  At  five 
years  old  she  would  wander  w  ith  her  mother  or  her  nurse 
in  the  forest,  and  imitate  the  notes  of  birds  till  all  who 
heard  her  marveled  at  her.  The  feathered  prime  donne 
themselves  would  |ieer  down  from  branch  and  twig,  toss 
up  their  beaks  amazed,  ruffle  their  plumage  offended,  and 
finally,  feeling  upon  their  mettle,  pour  forth  defiant 
carols.  At  ten  years  old  she  could  sing  from  note,  and 
her  natural  shake  was  perfect ;  and  as  she  grew  in  years 
she  grew  not  only  in  vocal  excellence,  but  in  those  ex- 
ternal charms  without  w  hich  it  is  doubtful  w  hether  Cal- 
liope herself  would  win  favor  from  certain  audiences. 

Vet  she  was  not  beautiful,  she  was  not  even  pretty; 
but  a  high,  pure  soul  beamed  through  her  face;  the  pose 
of  her  head  was  elegance  itself;  her  hair  was  golden- 
tinted;  her  figure  would  have  vexed  Atalanta,  and  her 
arms  would  have  angered  Here.  Her  voice  was  the  com- 
mon care  and  common  anxiety  of  Herr  Tannhauser  and 
Adelaida :  he  attended  laboriously  to  its  culture,  she  to 
its  rest  and  preservation.  "  Aennchen,"  she  would  re- 
monstrate, "you  really  must  not  sing  any  more,"  when  a 
too  complimentary  visitor  would  have  had  her  repeat  for 
the  third  time  some  difficult  passage;  for,  as  has  been 
said,  the  fame  of  Aennchen 's  voice  had  gone  forth  into 
all  Karlsruhe,  and  the  inhabitants  called  h/jr  die  Amsel, 
or  the  Blackbird;  and  of  the  many  who  visited  Herr 
Tannhauser,  three-quarters,  one  might  say  (who  cared  to 
be  on  the  right  side  of  truth)  came  solely  to  hear  the 
Blackbird  warble.  They  inquired  earnestly  after  the 
health  of  the  old  gentleman,  with  one  eye  on  the  piano, 
and  they  combined  their  questions  as  to  the  well-being  of 
the  two  sisters  with  a  request  to  be  informed  what  part 
Fraulein  Anna  was  studying  at  present,  and  with  a  hope 
that  they  might  not  be  allowed  to  interrupt  their  per- 
formance; for  Adelaida  of  course  accompanied  her  sister. 

But  the  person  most  interested  (to  judge  from  appear- 
ances) in  Aennchen 's  progress  was  Hermann  von  Adel- 
mann. He  was  always  present  to  turn  over  the  leaves ; 
he  applauded  with  the  voice  of  Stentor,  and  took  um- 
brage at  the  least  whisper  of  failure.  Had  they  no  good 
singers,  he  asked,  at  the  Karlsruhe  Theater?  Why,  it  is 
notorious  that  some  of  the  best  singers  ever  heard  had 
come  from  there.  Herr  Tannhauser  recollected  several 
who  had  achieved  European  reputations;  and  yet  none 
of  them,  by  universal  consent,  could  sing  like  Aennchen. 
Bah!  failure  was  an  impossibility. 

And  so  six  months  glided  by  ;  Herr  Tannhauser  toiling 
assiduously,  Aennchen  practicing  hopefully,  Adelaida 
aiding  sisterly,  and  Hermann  abetting  loverly.  At  last 
the  eventful  night  arrived  when  Aennchen  was  to  make 
her  first  appearance  before  the  blazing  footlights,  face 
the  inquisitive  stare  (paid  for  at  the  door)  of  hundreds  of 
curious  eyes,  hear  unmoved  the  envious  whispers  of  her 
scenic  sisterhood,  and  bear  unruffled  all  the  fuss  of  the 
querulous,  nervous  manager.  But  her  father  gazed  fondly 
up  from  the  orchestra,  Adelaida  and  Hermann  whispered 
courage  from  the  side-scenes,  and  here  and  there  amongst 
the  audience  a  well-known  face  smiled  cordial  sym- 
pathy. The  Grand  Duke  and  the  whole  court  were 
there;  and  the  opera  was  the  "  Sonnambula."  Suffice  it 
to  say,  Aennchen  was  more  than  successful :  bouquets 
fell  thick  from  the  grand-ducal  and  other  boxes;  the 
whole  house  rose  in  a  mass,  and  there  was  a  triumphant 
shout  of  "  es  lebe  die  Amsel!"  (The  Blackbird  forever!) 

There  was  joy  that  night  in  the  little  wooden  house  at 
the  corner  of  Friedrichstrasse. 

The  two  sisters,  on  reaching  home,  had  hurried  to  the 
chamber  which  they  shared  in  common,  and  embraced  a 
thousand  times,  and  wept  a  thousand  tears,  but  not  of 
sorrow;  had  breathed  a  simple  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts;  and  now,  with  ornaments  laid 
aside,  in  simple  homely  dress,  descended  to  the  parlor. 
A  frugal  supper  was  laid,  but  contentment  made  of  it  a 
feast,  and  all  fell  to  with  hungry  zest  on  dickmilch  and 
bit  Herb  rod,  and  the  like  uncostly  fare.  But  the  blood  of 
the  noble  vine  was  there;  there  was  Steinwein,  precious 
and  old,  than  which  no  better  ever  gushed  from  the  clus- 
ters that  hang  at  Wiirzburg.  For  occasions  such  as  this 
Herr  Tannhauser  had  kept  it;  and  filling  a  glass  with  the 
sparkling  treasure,  he  drank  "The  health  of  the  Black- 
bird !  God  bless  and  prosper  her !  May  her  success  to- 
night foreshadow  her  success  at  Vienna!" 

JSs  lebe  die  Amsel!"  cried  Hermann,  repeating  the 
words  of  the  shout  at  the  theater. 

"God  bless  thee,  Aennchen,"  said  Adelaida,  as  she 
tossed  her  bumper  bravely  down. 

Then  Aennchen  returned  thanks;  but  her  heart  was 
full;  she  had  scarce  words  enough  for  "Thanks,  dear 
father,"  as  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed 
his  beaming  face,  saluted  Hermann  sisterly,  and  threw 
herself  into  Adelaida's  arms.  Soon  the  two  sisters  rose 
to  retire,  and  Aennchen  said,  as  she  bade  good-night : 
"God  grant  the  next  success  I  have  may  find  us  all  as 
happy  as  this!" 

"Amen!  my  child,"  her  father  answered;  " 'twere  hard 
indeed  to  be  more  happy." 

And  Hermann  and  the  old  man  were  left  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  seeing  that  they  were  Germans, 
they  were  soon  hidden  from  each  other  by  clouds  of  to- 
bacco smoke;  but  as  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  a 
friendly  conversation,  where  you  have  no  desire  to  try  the 
effect  of  the  human  eye  upon  your  collocutor,  that  you 
should  see  him,  it  formed  no  bar  to  their  conversation. 

"  How  sweetly,"  said  Herr  Tannhauser,  "our  Black- 
bird sang.  Never  before,  I  think,  were  her  tones  so  clear; 
the  Duke  seemed  quite  enchanted,  and  so  did  the  Baron- 
ess von  Edelstein,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
court -judge." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Hermann,  "and  our  dear  Aennchen 
was  so  self-possessed,  than  which  nothing  is  more  neces- 


sary to  success.    I  cannot  think  how  she  acquired  such 

self-possession." 

"She  trusts  in  God,"  said  the  old  man  sternly;  "of 
whom  then  should  she  be  afraid?  She  exercises  her  talents 
to  the  best  of  her  ability;  what  then  should  make  her 
nervous?  Nervousness  results  either  from  vanity  or  from 
shocks  to  the  system,  or  from  constitutional  weakness; 
from  none  of  which,  thank  heaven,  does  Aennchen  as 
yet  suffer." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued:  "But  I 
should  like  to  hear  this  Nightingale  of  whom  they  talk  so 
much;  she  came  out  last  season,  I  believe,  at  Vienna." 

"She  did,"  answered  Hermann.  "My  aunt  heard 
her,  and  tells  me  her  voice  is  truly  marvelous;  but  if  I 
understand  her,  it  is  a  thought  coarse;  powerful,  cer- 
tainly, but  rather  peculiar  than  pleasing;  she  carries  you 
by  storm,  and  not  by  regular  approaches;  whereas  our 
Blackbird's  notes  appeal  to  the  heart,  steal  the  affections, 
win  the  sympathies.1 

"I  fear,  my  son,"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a  smile, 
"that  we  are  hardly  impartial  judges  in  such  a  case  as  the 
comparative  excellences  of  blackbirds  and  nightingales." 

And  so  they  chatted  till  the  night  was  far  advanced. 
At  length  Hermann  departed  to  his  own  lodgings;  and 
the  old  man  wended  his  way  to  bed,  to  dream  of  black- 
birds and  nightingales  and  prime  donne,  and  showers  of 
bouquets  and  shouts  of  applause,  and  grand-ducal  and 
even  royal  and  imperial  "  bravas,"  and  courtiers'  noise- 
less tapping  of  gloved  hands,  and  obsequious  managers, 
and  large  salaries,  and  endless  "  last  appearances  "—but 
suddenly  in  his  dream  there  was  like  the  snap  of  a  violin- 
string,  and  at  the  snap  he  awoke.  But  all  was  well,  and 
he  fell  asleep  again. 

After  her  success  Aennchen  sang  constantly,  and  as 
constantly  improved  in  voice  and  in  favor  with  both  court 
and  people;  so  that  managers,  hearing  of  her  fame,  came 
from  far  to  judge  for  themselves,  listened  to  her  warbling, 
and  were  charmed;  and  offered  for  her  services  terms 
w  hich  made  her  father's  eyes  sparkle.  At  London,  Paris 
or  Vienna  his  Aennchen  might  now  with  confidence 
make  her  grand  debut,  and  if  successful— as  there  was 
but  little  doubt  she  would  be — might  take  her  stand  upon 
the  ground  of  the  famous  Tiddler,  and  join  in  the  pastime 
which  is  there  in  vogue.  An  agreement,  therefore,  was 
soon  entered  into  that,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  months, 
Aennchen  should  commence  an  engagement  at  Vienna, 
and  that  she  should  be  announced  in  the  playbills  as  Die 
Amsel  von  Karlsruhe. 

Herr  Tannhauser's  heart  leaped  within  him;  he  had 
fulfilled,  he  had  every  reason  to  hope,  the  dying  request 
of  his  wife ;  his  long  years  of  toil  were  about  to  be  re- 
warded. Already  he  saw  in  imagination  both  his  daugh- 
ters well  settled  in  life— one  married  to  a  well-born  man  of 
moderate  means ;  the  other,  with  a  fortune  acquired  by 
her  own  talents  and  his  superintendence,  wedded— it 
might  well  be — to  one  of  high  estate.  "  Prudens  futuri 
tcmporis  e\xi(itm  ca/iginossa  node  premit  Deus." 

'The  months  had  Down ;  the  time  was  draw  ing  near  for 
Aennchen's  departure  for  Vienna.  All  were  in  the  high- 
est spirits,  Flermann  in  the  eighth  heaven.  He  was  con- 
tinually pulling  from  his  pocket,  as  if  by  accident,  a  little 
box,  which,  when  opened,  displayed  to  view  a  small  plain 
gold  ring;  and  the  sight  of  this  ring  always  produced  a 
similar  impression  upon  each  of  four  persons — namely, 
Herr  Tannhauser,  Aennchen,  Adelaida  and  Hermann. 
The  first  (it  was  not  a  particularly  witty  family,  and  en- 
joyed very  small  jokes)  always  wondered  whose  finger  it 
w  ould  lit ;  the  second  and  third  always  kissed  one  another ; 
the  third  always  blushed;  and  the  fourth  always  earnestly 
declared  that  he  couldn't  think  what  it  was  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  only  took  it  out  to  see  what  it  was. 

For  Hermann  and  Adelaida,  it  was  arranged,  should  be 
married  a  week  after  Aennchen's  first  appearance  at 
Vienna;  bridemaids  had  been  selected  amongst  the  rela- 
tions at  Vienna  of  the  late  Frau  Tannhauser;  the  dresses 
had  been  ordered;  the  breakfast  was  to  be  given  at  the 
hotel  where  the  Tannhausers  would  put  up;  and  the 
clergyman  had  been  engaged  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
Moreover,  a  circumstance  had  transpired  lately  which 
tended  to  increase  the  general  hilarity. 

PIcrr  Tannhauser,  contrary  to  his  wont,  had  left  home 
for  a  short  time,  refusing  to  say  whither  he  was  going,  or 
to  explain  himself  further  than  to  inform  his  wondering 
family  that  business  required  his  temporary  absence. 
When  he  returned,  however,  so  joyous  was  his  look  that 
it  was  pretty  plain  his  business  had  been  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  As  his  daughters  and  Hermann  rushed  to  meet 
him  at  their  little  garden-gate,  "  It's  all  right  I"  he  shouted 
cheerily;  "  I've  seen  her." 

"What  is  all  right?"  exclaimed  three  voices  together 
— "and  whom  have  you  seen,  pray?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  her,  and  what  is  more,  I've 
heard  her  too." 

"  But  whom  have  you  both  seen  and  heard — the 
Sphinx?"  said  Hermann;  "  and  did  you  by  shrewd 
answ  ers  drive  her  to  suicide,  as  you  will  me  by  your  enig- 
matical assertions?  1  adjure  you  by  your  duty  toward  me 
as  your  son-in-law  elect  that  you  tell  me  instantly  whom 
you  have  seen" 

"  I  can  guess,"  said  Adelaida;  but  Aennchen  was  pale 
and  silent. 

"  Clever  miss!"  said  her  father;  "  and  pray,  whom  have 

I  seen?" 

"  The  Nightingale,"  was  the  reply;  "  I'm  sure  it  is  the 

Nightingale." 

"  The  Nightingale !"  echoed  Hermann ;  but  Aennchen's 
color  went  and  came,  and  not  a  word  escaped  her  lips. 

"  Yes,  the  Nightingale,"  said  Herr  Tannhauser.  "  I 
heard  she  was  to  sing  the  very  part  which  Aennchen  is  to 
take  at  her  debut,  and  I  determined  to  go  at  any  cost, 
and  learn  what  Aennchen  has  to  fear." 

"  And  what  do  you  say?"  cried  Hermann  and  Adelaida 
together;  but  Aennchen  was  still  silent,  and  still  her  color 
came  and  went. 

"  To  say  she  has  nothing  to  fear,"  was  the  answer, 
"  would  be  simply  telling  an  untruth,  for  a  more  magnifi- 
cent voice  I  never  heard ;  but  Aennchen's  has  more  com- 
pass, more  sweetness,  more  flexibility,  and  I  feel  as  confi- 
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dent  as  to  the  result  as  I  do  that  grace  and  dexterity  are 
more  than  a  match  for  less  wieldy  force.  Not  that  I 
would  have  you  for  a  moment  to  infer  that  the  Nightingale 
has  not  great  skill;  but  Aennchen's  is  still  more  exmiis- 
5?'*fu-  more  subtle;  and  Herr  Tannhauser  kissed  his 
blackbird  encouragingly.  Then  the  color  remained  in 
Aennchen  s  cheeks,  and  Hermann  and  Adelaicla  breathed 
more  freely. 

And  now  the  eventful  day  arrived  when  they  were  to 
start  by  the  diligence  on  their  journey  to  the  Kaiserstadt 
They  arrived  in  safety,  and  as  they  drove  to  their  hotel  up 
Karnthnerstrasse,  they  saw,  not  without  a  shudder  the 
opera  house  where  Aennchen's  fortunes  would  be  made 
or  marred  But  a  few  nights  intervened,  and  then  the 
evening  of  her  trial  would  come ;  on  one  of  those  nights 
the  dreaded  Nightingale  would  sing,  and  the  question 
was  debated  whether  Aennchen  should  go  and  hear  her 
or  not.  It  was  decided  that  she  should,  and  good  results 
were  due  to  that  decision,  for  it  soon  got  rumored  about 
that  she  was  in  the  house;  hundreds  of  opera  glares 
opened  fire  upon  her,  and  she  grew  half  accustomed  to 
the  eye-artillery  of  those  who  would  be  her  judges.  She 
was  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  power  she  must 
exert  to  fill  the  house  when  full— so  different  a  feat  from 
filling  it  at  a  rehearsal ;  she  was  distracted  from  dwelling 
too  much  upon  her  own  approaching  trial,  and  she  could 
thus  measure  herself  in  her  own  mind  with  the  only  per- 
son^ who  was  likely  to  be  her  rival. 

The  Nightingale  sang,  and  Aennchen  was  electrified. 
Such  powerful  tones  she  had  never  heard,  but  low  to  her 
own  heart  she  whispered  confidently:  "  My  power  is  less, 
my  art  is  more ;  the  dear  father  was  right ;  I  have  more 
compass  and  sweetness;  I  feel  I  cannot  fail."  And  a 
noble  feeling  of  emulation  was  roused  within  her,  which 
moved  her  to  excel  herself,  just  as  in  olden  time  a  gallant 
knight  was  inspired  to  do  more  worshipfully  the  lustier 
was  his  adversary. 

"  What  thinkest  thou,  Aennchen?"  her  father  said,  as 
they  parted  for  the  night. 

"  Dear  father,  a  still  small  voice  within  assures  me  I 
cannot  fail,"  was  the  simple,  trustful  answer. 

"Good-night,  then,  my  child.  God  bless  and 
strengthen  thee ;  may  thy  sleep  refresh  thee,  and  thy 
dreams  confirm  thee." 

"  Good-night,  dear  Aennchen,"  chimed  Hermann  and 
Adelaida;  "to-morrow  we  will  greet  thee  Queen  of 
Song."    And  the  four  parted  cheerfully  for  the  night. 

But  again  that  night  Herr  Tannhauser's  dreams  were 
troubled,  and  he  was  waked  by  a  sound  like  the  snap  of  a 
violin-string.    Still  all  was  well,  and  he  slept  again. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  rehearsal ;  the 
critics  were  profuse  in  praise;  the  manager  consequently 
was  charmed  and  dissolved  in  compliments.  Slowly,  too 
slowly  the  day  declined,  but  at  last  the  eventful  hour  ar- 
rived. Herr  Tannhauser  had  obtained  permission  to  play 
in  the  orchestra,  that  the  sight  of  him  might  tend  to  fa- 
miliarize Aennchen  w  ith  her  new  position  ;  and  Hermann 
and  Adelaida  were  ensconced  behind  the  side-scenes;  so 
once  more  Aennchen  felt  a  consciousness  of  support  as 
her  father  gazed  fondly  up  from  below,  and  her  sister  and 
her  sister's  lover  breathed  courage  upon  her  from  the 
side.  The  opera  was  once  more  the  "  Sonnambula." 
The  house  was  crowded  in  every  part ;  and  when  Amina 
entered  in  the  third  scene,  she  was  received  with  a  burst 
of  applause,  so  graceful  was  her  bearing.  But  it  was  ev- 
ident that  at  first  the  audience  did  not  appreciate  her 
voice;  that  it  was  uncommon  they  could  feel,  but  it  re- 
quired time  to  work  its  subtle  effects;  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  act  there  was  evidently  a  division  of  feel- 
ing. Some  applauded  vehemently,  but  they  were  few, 
and  the  elegance  of  her  acting  might  have  accounted  for 
that;  for  in  her  plain  white  dress  she  looked  like  an  angel 
from  above.  But  a  majority  kept  a  dead  silence.  Some 
few;  being  in  doubt,  hissed,  just  as  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances at  whist  they  would  play  a  trump. 

Herr  Tannhauser  was  in  despair;  moreover,  a  string  of 
his  violin  snapped,  and  he  bethought  him  of  his  dream; 
he  boded  evil;  he  saw  the  toil  of  years  unfruitful,  the 
hopes  of  years  blighted;  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his  soul 
fainted  within  him.  But  soon  his  courage  revived;  the 
applause  at  last  was  more  generally  diffused.  It  came  at 
first  in  those  faint,  random,  dropping  beats  that  resemble 
the  plash  or  big  raindrops,  the  precursors  of  a  thunder- 
shower;  then  it  grew  louder  and  more  regular;  and  "Ah! 
non  giunge  "  was  received  with  an  uproar.  Aennchen 
must  twice  repeat  it,  and  bouquets  and  wreaths,  wreaths 
and  bouquets,  fell  around  her  as  she  sang,  till  the  stage 
was  a  garden  of  flowers.  She  was  called  before  the  cur- 
tain to  hear  repeated  shouts  of  "  Es  lebe  die  Amsel;"  and 
every  one  turned  to  his  neighbor  and  said  :  "  Sic  hat  die 
Nachtigall  ilberwunden."  (She  has  beaten  the  Nightin- 
gale). 

But  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  much  for  Herr 
Tannhauser.  The  snap  of  the  violin-string  was  no  lying 
omen;  his  nerves  had  been  strung  a  peg  too  high;  a 
chord  in  his  brain  had  burst  asunder,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  insensible.  So  the  victory  was  that  night  turned 
into  mourning  in  the  family  of  the  Tannhausers. 

Aennchen  and  Adelaida  and  Herrmann  had  all  been 
unconscious  of  Herr  Tannhauser's  fall.  Aennchen,  as 
she  made  her  last  courtesy  on  retiring,  had  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  father's  face,  and  had  seen  him  start  up  ex- 
citedly from  his  seat;  but  beyond  that  she  had  seen 
nothing.  She  was  clasped  in  mutual,  speechless  joy  in 
Adelaida's  arms,  with  Hermann  watching  them  sympa- 
thizingly,  whilst  he  to  whom  she  owed  both  her  being 
and  her  success  lay  senseless  in  the  arms  of  strangers. 
Strangers  conveyed  him  to  his  hotel,  laid  him  in  bed  with 
all  gentleness,  and  summoned  a  physician  with  .all  dis- 
patch. But  how  to  break  the  news  to  Aennchen  ?  All 
the  strangers  shrank  from  that.  Envy  herself  would 
scarce  have  liked  to  whisper  such  news  in  the  ears  of  a 
successful  debutante.  Now,  disagreeable  business  is  con- 
sidered the  perquisite  of  managers;  on  the  manager, 
therefore,  devolved  the  responsibility  of  preparing  our 
happy  trio  for  the  shock  which  awaited  their  return. 

He  was  approaching  them  with  the  side-long  gait  of  a 
bearer  of  ill-tidings  just  as  Adelaida  had  said:  "I  won- 


der what  can  detain  the  dear  father;  he  should  have 
joined  us  long  ago.  But  here  is  Herr  Nickel,  he  can  no 
doubt  give  us  information.  Tray,  Herr  Nickel,  have  you 
seen  my  father  ?" 

"I  have  but  this  moment  left  him,  mein  Fraulein," 
said  he;  "  and  I  was  to  tell  you  not  to  wait  for  him." 

"  Not  wait  for  him  !  Why,  he  must  go  home,  and  we 
had  better  all  go  together;  indeed,  we  have  been  expect- 
ing him  this  long  while." 

"He  has  gone  home,  mein  Fraulein,"  said  the  manager 
sadly. 

"Gone!  and  without  us!"  exclaimed  the  trio  in  a 
breath.  "  How  very  shabby!"  "Did  he  give  no  rea- 
son?" added  Adelaida. 

"  He  was  somewhat  indisposed!"  replied  the  mana- 
ger, with  theairofa  prevaricator,  "  er—  slightly — er— over- 
come." 

Adelaida  and  her  sister  exchanged  glances,  and  grew 
pale,  whilst  Hermann  remarked,  gloomily:  "  It  must  be 
more  than  slight  indisposition  which  could  prevent  his 
coming." 

Then  the  trio  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of  the  mana- 
ger, and  drove  away  home  in  silence ;  not  a  word  was 
spoken,  but  each  was  thinking  of  Aennchen's  words: 
"God  grant  the  next  success  I  have  may  find  us  all  as 
happy  as  this;"  and  they  seemed  like  the  raven's  croak. 

At  the  door  of  their  hotel  they  were  met  bv  the  host, 
an  unusual  attention,  boding  no  good;  he  complimented 
mein  Fraulein  in  anything  but  a  hearty,  easy  fashion,  and 
as  he  preceded  the  party  to  the  sitting-room  he  shot  con- 
tinual glances  at  them  over  his  shoulder,  which  glances 
seemed  harbingers  of  ill.  When  he  opened  the  door, 
there  rose  up  to  greet  them  not  Herr  Tannhauser,  but  a 
gentleman  whose  profession  they  would  have  been  at  no 
loss  to  guess,  even  if  he  had  not  been  introduced  to  them 
as  Herr  Doctor  Schwarz.  The  doctor  was  very  polite,  and 
complimented  Aennchen  upon  her  "stupendous  suc- 
cess;" but  when  he  was  entreated  to  dismiss  that  subject 
and  tell  them  fully  the  condition  of  Herr  Tannhauser,  he 
grew  short  and  oracular.  By  diligent  questioning,  how- 
ever, they  elicited  that  Herr  Tannhauser  must  not  at  pres- 
ent be  on  any  account  disturbed;  that  his  daughter's  suc- 
cess had  been  too  much  for  him;  that  he  required  long 
rest  and  much  watching;  that  Doctor  Schwarz  had,  in 
fact,  been  forced  to  send  for  two  colleagues,  both  of  whom 
were  at  the  moment  in  attendance  on  the  patient;  and  at 
last  they  wrested  an  acknowledgment  from  the  reluctant 
doctor;  they  discovered  that  Herr  Tannhauser  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  was  in  a  high  fever,  was  even  delirious,  and 
required  force  to  keep  him  in  lied.  They  would  at  once 
have  rushed  to  the  sick-room,  but  the  doctor  restrained 
them.  Their  presence,  he  said,  could  do  no  possible 
good,  and  would  most  likely  do  harm :  the  sight  of  Aenn- 
chen was  certain  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  He  promised 
to  bring  them  hourly  bulletins,  and  they  were  forced  to  be 
content.  Little  sleep  was  there  that  night  for  the  trio  that 
had  been  so  joyous,  little  exultation  on  the  part  of  the 
successful  songstress,  little  gratulation  from  her  sorrowing 
companions.  All  night  they  kept  vigil ;  and  the  next  day 
the  violence  was  a  little  abated,  and  Adelaida  was  admit- 
ted as  nurse.  But  Aennchen  must  be  kept  carefully  out 
of  sight. 

For  days  Herr  Tannhauser  struggled  with  death.  Out 
of  doors,  the  doctor  had  made  cautious  inquiries  of  all  the 
Tannhauser  circle  in  Vienna,  and  had  had  his  fears  con- 
firmed— there  ivere  traces  of  insanity  in  the  family.  So 
Herr  Tannhauser  escaped  death,  but  reason  was  forever 
unseated.  Meanwhile  Aennchen  had,  twice  a  week,  ful- 
filled her  duties,  for  the  public  servant  must  stifle  private 
grief— the  father  must  play  Charles  Surface  though  his 
child  he  dying  at  home ;  and  the  daughter  must  warble 
her  sweetest  though  her  father  be  raving  in  "  the  padded 
room."  So  Aennchen  essayed  to  sing  her  best  on  the 
very  day  when  her  father  had  "been  placed  in  confinement ; 
but  her  eyes  were  dim,  her  heart  was  far  away,  and  her 
voice  was  husky  with  her  morning  sobs :  she  broke  down. 
'  Now,  the  public  knew  not  her  troubles;  they  had  paid 
their  money  to  be  charmed ;  they  were  anything  but 
charmed,  and  grumbled  audibly.   She  broke  down  again. 

This  was,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  sheer  cheating, 
of  which  they  showed  their  proper  sense  by  a  vigorous 
hiss.  They  didn't  mean  any  harm  ;  they  merely  meant  to 
hint  to  the  manager  that  the  entertainment  was  not  worth 
half  a  guinea,  or  whatever  they  might  have  paid;  and  that 
if  the  young  lady  couldn't  sing  any  better  than  that  it 
would  be  as  well  to  drop  the  open  and  have  a  pantomime. 
They  never  observed  how  pale  poor  Aennchen  turned ; 
how  she  tottered  as  she  hurried  behind  the  scenes;  how- 
she  swooned  in  1  lermann's  arms,  who  was  waiting  to  escort 
her  home:  and  they. never  dreamed,  when  the  manager 
came  forward,  shaking  like  a  top-heavy  blanc-mange,  to 
apologize  for  Aennchen's  indisposition,  that  they  had 
wounded  a  fellow -creature  to  the  death.  But  Aennchen 
never  sang  again — except  once. 

Her  nervous  system  had  received  a  shock  from  w  hich 
she  never  recovered.  From  her  bed  she  never  rose  again, 
and  for  days  and  night's  Adelaida  tended  her  through 
fever  and  delirium. 

Poor  Adelaida!  Hermann  had  been  summoned  home- 
by  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  just  w  hen  she  needed  more 
than  ever  consolation,  for  the  doctors  had  told  her  that 
even  should  Aennchen  recover,  the  hereditary  plague 
would  be  upon  her — her  mind  would  go  as  her  father's 
had  gone.  And,  yet  this  absence  of  Hermann's  seemed 
to  her  afterwards  most  providential,  for  it  happened  on  a 
day  that  Aennchen  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  Adelaida 
sat  by  her  and  pondered  what  the  doctors  had  said ;  and 
as  she  pondered  her  eyes  were  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
horror  fell  upon  her  as  she  reflected  how  painful  a  thing 
it  would  be  should  the  hereditary  plague  descend  through 
her  to  any  children  she  might  have  by  Hermann;  and 
the  more  she  thought  the  more  she  was  convinced  that  a 
.woman  with  such  a  taint  should  never  marry;  and  for 
awhile  she  sat  aghast;  but  suddenly  her  mind  was  made 
up,  and  pale  with  the  paleness  of  a  breaking  heart  but  a 
determination  not  to  be  broken,  she  seized  a  pen  and 
wrote : 


Df.arf.st  Hermann:  We  must  never  meet  again.  Do  n  • 
start  or  think  me  mad.  Alas!  that  verv  word  should  explain 
conduct.  Sec  you  not  that  what  has  befallen  the  dear  father 
what  the  doctors  fear  for  Aennchen  mav  also  come  upon  i 
As  I  sat  just  now  and  pondered  (for  Aennchen  is  sleeping  m>» 
a  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  me.  I  saw  the  sin  I  wis  about  to 
commit,  and.  thank  Cod,  in  time  to  draw  back.  Yes  mii  Her- 
mann !  for  how  could  I  answer  it  to  the  dear  God  that  I  h.u'l  been 
the  means  of  perpetuating  a  curse  amongst  his  children?  This 
implies  a  reproach,  you  will  say,  upon  them  to  whom  I  owe  my 
being.  No,  Hermann;  they,  my  heart  assures  me,  erred  through 
ignorance;  but  as  for  me  my  eyes  are  open— alas!  my  eyes  ,ue 
indeed  open.  Therefore  I  say,  Hermann,  we  must  never  meet 
again.  Call  me  not  cruel  or  unloving;  mv  words  are  the  best 
proof  of  my  love— my  hopeless,  my  undying  love.  I  could  not 
trust  myself  in  your  presence ;  at  your  side  mv  resolution  would 
vanish.  And  in  the  name  of  that  love— the  more  sacred  from  its 
very  helplessness  -let  us  never  meet  again!  Mv  heart  is  broken, 
but  my  mind  is  firm;  I  cannot  cease  to  love,  but  I  dare  not— 
nay  I  would  not— sin  against  God.  "  Perchance,"  we.  read  in 
our  favorite  Knglish  poet, 

"  Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure, 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  ami  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine." 

1.ct  that  l>e  our  consolation.  And  now,  dearest,  dearest  Her- 
mann, farewell— forever,  on  earth.  Forgive  me,  that  I  must  pain 
you;  pity  me,  that  I  must  lose  you;  and  in  the  name  of  our 
sweet,  our  hapless  love,  liclicvc  me.  yours  here  and  hereafter  (in 
the  spirit),  Adei  aiha. 

Then  came  the  pent-up  tears;  but  lest  reaction  should 
set  in,  she  left  the  room  and  gave  orders  that  her  letter 
be  posted  immediately.  When  she  returned,  poor  Aenn- 
chen was  awake. 

"  You  have  left  me,"  she  said,  querulously. 

"  Only  for  a  few  seconds,  dear,   was  the  reply. 

"  Ah,"  said  Aennchen,  "  I  was  just  dreaming  of  you: 
I  dreamed  that  you  and  Hermann  had  quarreled." 

"O  no!"  replied  Adelaida;  "that  can  never  be;" 
and  once  more  Aennchen  slumbered,  whilst  Adelaida  sat 
wondering  what  it  could  mean  that  her  sister  should 
speak  so  coherently  and  sleep  so  peacefully.  But  so  it 
was  for  a  day  or  two;  Aennchen  had  such  deep  sleeps 
that  without  fear  Adelaida  mitmt  leave  her  for  more  than 
two  hours  at  a  time.  One  day,  when  she  had  left  her 
sleeping  and  retired  to  her  own  room,  she  was  startled  to 
hear  a  well-known  air.  The  voice  that  sang  was  preto  r- 
naturally  clear  and  sweet;  it  was  evidently  her  sister's, 
and  more  exquisite  than  even  in  its  best  days.  She 
listened,  and  heard  "Ah!  non  credea  "  being  sung  as  she 
had  never  heard  it  before.  She  hastened  to  the  sick- 
room, and  there  lay  Aennchen  all  unconscious.  "  It  is 
the  swan's  voice,"  said  Adelaida,  below  her  breath. 
Suddenly  Aennchen  opened  her  eyes,  razed  triumphantly 
at  her  sister,  and  said  plaintively:  "  Kiss  me,  dearest.'" 
And  all  was  over.  The  voice  returned  in  melody  to  Him 
who  gave  it,  and  Adelaida  was  alone. 

Fortune  had  deserted  the  house  of  Tannhauser;  the 
pride  of  the  family  was  dead;  the  father  of  the  family 
was  worse  than  dead;  and  Adelaida  had  to  win  her  bread 
by  teaching  the  piano-forte,  for  she  felt  she  was  unequal  to 
playing  in  public.  The  first  letter  she  received  from  I  lei-' 
mann  was  fervid,  impassioned,  full  of  undying  affection, 
and  attempts  to  prove  that  her  state  of  mind  was  brought 
on  by  worry  and  want  of  rest.  Soon— for  he  had  judi- 
cious parents  and  friends  about  him,  who  thought  it  a 
pity  for  so  fine  a  young  man  to  remain  bound  to  a  young 
woman  whom  he  couldn't  marry  (thev  considered  the 
young  woman  had  behaved  with  great'  propriety  in  the 
matter,  for  it  was  certainly  a  serious  matter  to  marry  a 
mad  woman,  still  she  had  only  done  her  duty),  and  who 
talked  him  over  cautiously— his  letters  grew  few  and  cold ; 
in  twelve  months  they  ceased,  and  in  eighteen  he  had 
married  another.  The  broken  heart  received  another 
wrench,  and  Adelaida  prayed  for  death. 

Still  she  labored  in  her  weary  occupation,  which  ren- 
dered her  a  bare  subsistence;  and  every  quarter,  to  her 
unbounded  astonishment,  came  an  addition  to  her 
slender  funds  w  ith  the  simple  inscription,  "  From  one  who 
has  gained  by  the  misfortunes  of  others." 

It  was  the  Nightingale. 


The  national  monument  at  Washington,  when  finisht  d. 
will  be  the  loftiest  structure  in  the  world,  bv  about  thirty 
feet.  The  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  ju*t  fin- 
ished, have  a  height  of  524.  feet  and  11  inches;  tower  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Hamburg,  473  feet  1  inch;  cupola  of  St. 
l'eter's,  Rome, 469  feet  2  inches;  cathedral  spire  al  Stras- 
burg,  465  feet  11  inches;  pyramid  of  Cheops,  459  feet  5 
inches;  tower  of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  443  feet  10 
inches;  tower  of  St.  Martin's,  I.andshut,  434  fcctSincheSj 
cathedral  spire  at  Freiburg,  410  feet  1  inch;  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  404  feet  10  inches;  cathedral  of  Florence  390 
feet  5  inches;  St.  Paul's,  London,  365  feet  1  in<  h;  cathe- 
dral tower  at  Magdeburg,  339  feet  1 1  inches;  tower  of  the 
new  votive  church  at  Vienna,  314  feet  11  inches;  tower 
of  the  Rathhaus  at  Merlin,  288  feet  8  inches:  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  I  'aris,  252  feet  it  inches.  Of  American 
structures,  the  Washington  monument,  Baltimore,  is  210 
feet;  Hunker  Hill  monument,  221  feet;  Trinity  Church, 
New  Vork,  284  feet;  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  Vork, 
to  be  330  feet. 


Recent  years  have  been  unusually  prolific  in  discoveries 
of  the  remains  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Fngland. 
An  interesting  discovery  ol  the  kind  has  lately  been  made 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ancholme,  near  Rrigg,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Some  laborers  who  were  excavating  brit  k  earth, 
came  uixm  a  corduroy  road  at  a  depth  of  some  seven  feet 
below  the  surface.  Above  the  road  is  a  stratum  of  six 
feet  of  clay,  and  u|>on  the  clay  lies  a  layer  of  peat.  It  is 
know  that  this  peat  has  occupied  its  present  position  for 
considerably  more  than  a  thousand  years— a  Roman  road, 
which  is  still  in  good  order,  crossing  it.  The  newly  dis- 
covered track  is  formed  of  huge  oaken  beams,  which  are 
fastened  into  the  glacial  drift  beneath  by  means  of  oaken 
pins;  and  it  is  believed  by  geologists  who  have  visited  the 
excavations  that  these  timbers  were  laid  down  at  least  ten 
thousand  years  ago.  The  track  seems  to  be  about  a  mile 
in  length ;  |but  whither  it  led  and  what  was  its  use  are 
questions_which  arc  scarcely  likely  to  be  solved. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CIGARETTES. 


There  is  no  more  convincing  proof  that  religion  is  holy 
and  charitable  than  the  cheerful  way  in  which  a  small 
handful  of  believers  will  relegate  the  mighty  army  of  un- 
believers to  outer  darkness,  weeping,  wailing  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  It  is  noble  to  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  us.  The  more  confidential 
we  are  with  heaven  the  more  cheering  such  things  be- 
come. I  almost  wept  when  I  read  the  prayer  of  the  Rev. 
Frank  Bristol  of  Chicago— the  one  with  w  hich  he  opened 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  He  was  so  affable 
w  ith  the  Almighty,  and  so  generously  condescended  to 
approve  his  doings.  He  took  the  Lord  by  the  arm,  as  it 
were,  and  chatted  freely  w  ith  him.  He  gave  the  Omnipo- 
tent all  the  facts  and  figures  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
and  congratulated  him  on  having  established  his  great- 
ness on  a  firm  foundation  by  creating  the  Republican 
party.  He  explained  to  the  Omniscient  that  the  rest  of 
the  earth  and  his  few  trilling  hundreds  of  solar  systems  I 
were  rubbish  in  the  balance.  After  a  little  more  talk 
which  was  full  of  compliment,  first  to  the  Republican 
party  and  second  to  the  Almighty  as  its  instrument,  the 
Reverend  Irreverent  Bristol  went  on  to  say  that  he  himself, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  convention,  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  w  ith  the  Lord  and  continue  to  praise  him— pro- 
vided the  Republican  party,  without  whose  success  no 
more  churches  can  be  built  and  no  more  souls  saved, 
should  not  be  left  in  the  lurch.  With  a  pious  chuckle 
over  the  prospective  downfall  of  his  enemies,  the  charita- 
ble Bristol  dropped  the  Lord's  arm  and  the  subject.  I 
fancy  that  at  this  moment  the  gentle  Pixley  brayed  softly 
to  himself  and  pulled  down  one  of  his  long,  soft  ears  and 
wiped  away  a  tear.  It  must  have  grieved  this  guileless 
brute,  foot-sore  with  long  journeying  in  a  palace  car,  to 
think  how  far  he  would  have  to  travel  before  he  could 
get  to  the  other  side— in  case  the  Lord  should  desert  the 
Republican  party. 

But  from  the  amount  of  persona!  influence  which, 
judging  from  his  tone,  the  Rev.  Frank  Bristol  possesses, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  party  to  which  he  belongs  to 
fail— as  long  as  he  and  others  like  him  are  harmlessly  em- 
ployed as  chaplains. 

I  don't  object  to  religion,  and  I  am  a  pretty  good  Re- 
publican; but  I  confess  1  have  an  itching  pen  for  that 
curious  breed  of  men  known  as  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
They  are  so  often  illiterate  idlers  who  are  good  for  noth- 
ing in  a  business  point  of  view,  and  who  are  willing  to  go 
through  a  certain  amount  of  daily  cant  for  the  sake  of 
'earning  their  bread— with  butter  on  it.  The  very  cream 
of  these  aje  the  missionaries  w  ho  go  to  China  and  Japan. 
Gawky,  ignorant,  prejudiced  men  from  the  rural  districts 
down  East  or  out  West,  they  are  inflated  beyond  concep- 
tion. They  always  have  large  families,  toward  which  they 
maintain  an  air  of  distant  and  holy  authority.  Removed 
from  want  and  obscurity  in  their  own  homes  to  compara- 
tive luxury  in  China  or  Japan,  their  heads  are  turned 
completely.  They  become  guilty  of  gluttony,  immorality, 
and  indeed  of  everything  save  doing  any  good  in  this 
world.  Their  sole  idea  of  teaching  the  heathen  is  to  try 
and  impress  upon  them  the  glory,  the  importance,  and 
the  God-given  graces  of  the  missionary.  They  wantonly 
offend  the  natives,  break  through  their  laws  and  tradi- 
tions when  there  is  no  need  of  doing  so,  and  conduct 
themselves  generally  in  such  an  impolitic  and  foolish 
fashion  as  to  inspire  the  shrewd  and  cunning  native  with 
nothing  more  or  less  than  good-humored  contempt. 
Meanwhile  the  good  little  boys  and  girls  at  home  are 
saving  up  their  [jennies  to  support  these  parasites,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  souls  that  object  to  the  Christian  heaven 
and  wouldn't  be  saved  if  they  could. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  —misguided  but  con- 
scientious people  who  go  out  there  to  shatter  their  consti- 
tutions for  no  good  result  and  vainly  beat  their  brains  out 
against  a  stonewall  of  insurmountable  preiudice. 

I  once  talked  to  a  prominent  Japanese  official  concern- 
ing these  things.  He  said:  " The  Japanese  people  natu- 
rally embrace  either  Shintoism  or  Buddhism.  When  they 
travel  and  study  they  are,  from  some  natural  tendency  in 
reasoning,  almost  invariably  atheists."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  a  sincere  Japan- 
ese or  Chinese  convert  to  Christianity,  so  deep  seated 
is  their  respect  and  reverence  for  Buddhism,  when  they 
have  any  religious  feeling  at  all.  He  acknowledged  with 
a  smile  that  the  wily  Oriental  did  not  object  to  tempora- 
rily embracing  Christianity  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  English  language  and  getting  the  American  trade. 
He  said  that  all  Oriental  nations  regarded  the  intrusion 
of  women  as  teachers  of  religion  as  a  ridiculous  and  un- 
dignified proceeding. 

The  Catholics,  he  told  me,  were  the  only  people  who 
had  ever  succeeded  in  giving  Christianity  the  slightest 
foot-hold  in  the  Orient.  For  many  years  Catholic  priests 
have  quietly  and  unostentatiously  labored  in  China, 
doing  good  among  the  people,  living  lives  of  self-sacrifice, 
adopting  the  dress,  manners,  language  and  customs  of 
the  Orientals,  and  putting  themselves  entirely  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  people  before  trying  to  convert  them. 
Whatever  the  priests  may  or  may  not  have  done  else- 
where, their  record  in  China  is  a  glorious  and  dignified 
one.  They  have  the  respect  of  all,  even  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  them.    But  the  American  missionary  is, 


as  a  rule,  the  type  of  all  that  is  bumptious,  vulgar  and  in- 
efficient. If  the  editors  were  not  particular  it  would  be 
possible  to  cite  a  few  volumes  of  authenticated  instances 
of  what  I  say.  If  it  amuses  the  churches  to  spend 
money  for  this  sort  of  thing,  that  is  their  own  affair.  But 
perhaps  some  of  the  contributors  would  like  to  know  how 
the  money  is  expended  and  how  much  good  it  does. 

It  is  not  possible  to  achieve  any  good  in  densely  popu- 
lated, deeply  prejudiced  nations  like  India,  China  and 
Japan,  save  by  a  conscientious,  well-trained,  thoroughly- 
organized,  specially-educated  body  of  workers.  Women 
and  children  have  no  place  there,  and  can  do  no  good. 
This  sending  of  limp,  ignorant,  long-legged  men  with 
large  families,  small  experience  and  weak  heads  is  the 
most  ridiculous  piece  of  folly  that  exists  in  the  world  to- 
day. Men  who  have  any  position,  or  are  of  any  value  at 
home,  can  hardly  be  paid  to  go  as  missionaries.  It  is 
Only  the  dabby  and  fervid  who  care  to  go.  The  election- 
eering branches  of  the  Christian  church  will  have  to 
organize  a  little  better  and  study  a  little  more,  or  else  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  blunt  criticisms  of  common  sense. 


At  the  Eden  Musee,  New  York,  Hugo  Herb  amuses 
the  visitor  by  modeling  J.  G.  Blaine  in  clay  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes.  He  uses  a  wooden  cross  as  a  foundation, 
and  in  a  few  brief  moments  Blaine  is  not  only  on  the 
cross  but  under  the  cross  and  over  the  cross  and  all 
around  the  cross.  Blaine  always  was  comprehensive 
and  clever.  A  cross  is  a  mere  nothing  to  him.  He 
obliterates  it. 

In  Valparaiso,  Chili,  they  have  a  fine  fashion  in  thea- 
ter parties.  One  man  buys  the  whole  house  for  the  even- 
ing, excludes  the  public,  invites  his  friends,  serves  refresh- 
ments, and  has  a  fine  time  generally.  Why  don't  some 
American  millionaire  immortalize  himself  and  indulge 
his  natural  instincts  by  buying  the  whole  house  and  going 
alone?  Fancy  Charley  Crocker  alone  in  the  Bush  Street, 
with  the  Bunch  of  Keys  or  the  Little  Dudes  all  to  him- 
self. Come  to  think  of  it,  since  he  owns*  the  rest  of  the 
earth,  it  is  uncommonly  liberal  of  him  that  he  don't  buy 
up  all  the  theaters  and  re-sell  the  tickets  to  the  public  at 
double  rates  or  nothing.  But  then  the  people  would  have 
the  privilege  of  staying  away,  and  the  Orb  of  Nob  Hill 
never  plays  a  game  where  there  are  any  alternatives  or 
any  chances — for  any  one  else. 

There  is  nothing  makes  a  woman  so  vicious  as  drinking 
hot  water.  The  fashion  for  indulging  in  this  inexpensive 
but  very  stylish  beverage  still  continues.  With  a  slice  of 
lemon  it  gives  a  fragrant  cap  to  talk  over,  and  at  the  same 
time  soothes  the  nerves  and  cures  dyspepsia.  It  soothes 
the  nerves  but  sharpens  the  w  its.  Many  a  pungent  bit  of 
feminine  satire  have  I  listened  to  over  a  cup  of  hot  water 
in  this  and  other  climes.  I  always  associate  hot  water 
with  Kate  Field — and  it  isn't  an  inexpressive  emblem,  let 
me  tell  you.-  She  was  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  drink  it. 
When  she  had  drained  the  cup  she  seemed  inspired,  and 
for  an  eloquent  half-hour  she  poured  metaphorical  hot 
water  on  the  men.  She  wound  up  by  saying,  with  scath- 
ing contempt  in  her  tone,  "  I  wouldn't  be  a  man  for  any- 
thing in  this  world."  "  Why,  Kate,"  giggled  a  weak 
sister  near  me,  "  why,  Kate,  you  know  you've  done 
everything  but  wear  pants!"  Zax. 


AROUND  TOWN. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  again  covered  itself  with 
glory  in  the  matter  of  awarding  contracts.  Something 
like  a  fortnight  since  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard  was  called, 
and  the  same  evening  was  appointed  by  the  Tilden  and 
Hendricks  Club  fur  holding  a  political  love-feast.  In 
their  anxiety  to  get  to  the  banquet  the  members  of  the 
Board  adjourned,  and  laid  over  the  consideration  of  a 
large  number  of  bids  for  department  supplies  until  the 
next  meeting,  which  was  set  for  Tuesday  last.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Piatt,  of  the  Committee  on  F'urniture  and 
Supplies,  assailed  the  Secretary  with  a  demand  that  the 
bids  be  put  in  his  hands.  The  Secretary  very  properly 
refused,  and  Mr.  Piatt  secured  the  cooperation  of  Presi- 
dent Hastings,  who  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Trie  latter's  strength  proved  the  needed  power; 
the  sealed  bids  were  surrendered,  and  the  precious  pair 
drew  up  a  schedule  of  awards  based  on  their  ideas  of 
arithmetic.  Tuesday  ni^ht  Mr.  Piatt  arose,  armed  with 
a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  read  off  the  names  of  the 
purveyors  whom  he  said  the  committee  had  concluded 
were  the  lowest  bidders.  Not  a  single  price  figure  was 
attached  to  the  list,  and  the  cool  proposition  elicited 
considerable  comment.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  astounded  at  the  bare-faced  job,  and  made 
a  vociferous  demand  for  the  production  of  the  bids. 
"That's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Piatt,  assuringly;  "I  have 
presented  the  names  of  the  lowest  bidders."  President 
Hastings  promptly  put  the  question  of  adoption,  and  in 
a  dazed  mechanical  manner  all  but  Directors  Bowie, 
Brand,  Conklin  and  Foard  voted  for  the  awards  as  rec- 
ommended, without  having  the  slightest  idea  whether 
they  were  making  a  good  bargain  for  the  city  or  were 
voting  away  the  entire  yearly  appropriation  for  a  few 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  supplies.  A  comparison  of 
the  bids  that  still  remain  in  the  Secretary's  safe  might 
make  interesting  reading. 


The  licenses  for  the  underground  melodeons  where  no 
admission  fee  is  charged,  and  the  expenses  are  cleared  by 
attracting  a  crowd  with  a  nasty  variety  performance  and 
then  selling  them  liquid  poison,  and  the  "theaters"  of 
the  same  grade,  where  an  admission  fee  is  charged,  have 
been  placed  at  the  same  figure.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  rivalry  has  been  engendered  that  promises  to  result  in 
the  survival  of  the  unfittest;  and  now  the  theater  people 
claim  to  be  legitimate  caterers,  and  "want  the  licenses  of 
the  dive  people  raised  so  high  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay.  I  should  feel  inclined  to  forgive  even  Mr.  Strother 
if  the  Supervisors  should  raise  both. 


The  conviction  of  Mr.  Cornwall  for  having  in  his  pos- 
session and  for  sale  obscene  pictures  has  carried  terror 
into  the  souls  of  the  fair  society  maidens  who  have  been 
studying  the  nude  under  Mr.  Yates.  The  occupation  of 
two  juicy  Sacramento  street  vagrants  and  a  pair  of  full- 
grown  bootblacks  is  gone,  and  during  the  week  there  has 
been  a  perfect  holocaust  of  sketch-books  containing  stud- 
ies of  Adam  as  he  was  before  he  ate  the  apple.  In  the 
words  of  Baron  Tavernier,  San  Francisco  maidens  are 
ripe  for  this  branch  of  art,  but  the  male  population  and 
the  law  do  not  seem  to  accord  them  the  sympathy  natu- 
rally to  be  expected.  Mr.  Tyler,  of  counsel  for  Miss  Hill, 
was  Mr.  Cornwall's  attorney. 

The  proposed  steal  entitled  "  The  People's  Railway" 
has  been  exploded,  fortunately  before  any  one  who  could 
not  afford  it  had  been  seriously  bitten.  Almost  annually 
a  proposition  of  this  sort  is  mapped  out  and  submitted  to 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  grangers,  who,  made  desperate 
by  the  Southern  Pacific,  eagerly  snap  at  every  bait,  and 
do  not  learn  to  distinguish  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The 
fuse  is  now  burning  that  is  to  erupt  the  People's  Safety 
Fund  Benevolent  Association,  another  scheme  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

William  Sharon  has  gone  East,  and  a  refutation  from 
his  own  lips  of  the  rumor  that  he  had  compromised  with 
the  lady  who  suspects  herself  of  being  his  wife  was  not 
obtained  before  his  departure.  At  the  Palace  Hotel  it  is 
generally  and  emphatically  denied,  and  the  denial  is  de- 
serving of  credence.  A  compromise  would  be  an  ad- 
mission of  perjury  on  his  part,  and  as  far  as  Sarah  Althea 
is  concerned  she  would  brand  herself  as  a  blackmailing 
adventuress.  The  branding-iron  would  be  doubly  hot 
in  the  face  of  her  vehement  protestations  that  she  cared 
nothing  for  the  ex-Senator's  coin,  and  was  only  desirous 
of  cleansing  her  besmirched  name.  From  what  the  Sen 
told  me  in  regard  to  dumping  his  hotel  into  the  bay  in 
preference  to  allowing  Miss  Hill  to  handle  a  penny  of  his 
money,  I  do  not  think  the  rumor  is  well  founded.  It 
greatly  resembles  a  campaign  document  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  impartial  observer. 


The  treasurers  of  all  theaters  are  well  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  class  that  continually  besiege  box-offices  for 
passes,  on.  one  pretext  or  another.  Sam  Meyers,  of  the 
Standard,  played  for  even  on  a  large  assortment  of  these 
beggars  last  Wednesday  night.  Business  was  bad,  and 
during  the  afternoon  the  management  resolved  to  sus- 
pend without  notice.  Sam  provided  himself  with  a  deck 
of  passes  and  then  sallied  around  town  for  an  hour  or 
two  distributing  them  among  the  recognized  bummers. 
Several  of  the  genus  took  their  best  girls  down  Bush 
street  about  eight  o'clock,  and  on  being  greeted  with 
closed  doors,  found  themselves  full  of  business  to  suc- 
cessfully head  off  the  suggestions  of  the  fair  ones  that 
any  other  theater  would  do  as  well. 

The  memory  of  some  of  our  criminal  Judges  (which  is 
about  equal  to  Judges  of  Criminal  Courts)  is  becoming 
deplorably  bad.  Only  this  week  the  Hon.  Ferral  was 
compelled  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Joseph  Holtz  for  setting 
the  trial  of  his  case  down  for  the  ioth  instant.  Mr.  Holtz 
stabbed  Assemblyman  Sydney  Hall  some  time  ago  be- 
cause Mr.  Hall  had  shot  a  member  of  Howard  Club,  and 
while  pending  trial  was  elected  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, which  meets  on  the  ioth  instant,  the  day  Judge 
Ferral  set  for  his  trial.  Hence  the  reprehensibility  of  his 
Honor's  action.  Atonement  should  be  made  to  Mr. 
Holtz  by  sending  him  a  couple  of  healthy  Stocktonian 
mosquitoes,  and  then  allowing  them  to  send  him  to 
heaven  before  he  is  hanged.  Pepys. 


I  had  a  talk  with  a  well-known  Democratic  politician 
the  other  evening  about  Mr.  Tilden.  "  I  saw  him  in 
1880,  and  again  two  years  ago— both  times  at  his  own 
home,"  he  said. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth  about  his  condition," I  urged. 

"  Well,  I  will,"  said  the  politician.  "  His  head  is  as 
clear  as  a  head  can  be,  but  he's  pretty  badly  off  physi- 
cally. His  left  hand  wobbles  around  helplessly  without 
ceasing,  and  he  keeps  twirling  his  eye-glasses  with  the 
right,  to  conceal  the  shakiness.  His  voice  is  very  low  and 
tremulous,  but  he  talks  so  well  that  you  soon  cease  to 
think  about  his  voice.    His  whole  body  is  of  a  tremble." 

"  Do  you  think  he  could  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
campaign?" 

"No,  I  do  not.    I  But  here!    You  don  t  mean  to 

print  what  I've  said?  Oh,  good  heavens,  you  mustn't 
give  my  name,  you  know !" 

"Why  not  ? 

"  Why  not?  Do  you  think  I  want  to  be  tried  for 
treason  and  sacrilege,  and  burned  at  the  political  stake?" 
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THE  STAGE. 


This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit. 

— "  Twelfth  Night." 

There  is  a  world  of  suggestion  in  the  title 
"A  Bunch  of  Keys."  I  confess  to  having  been 
curious  as  to  whether  they  were  latch-keys, 
monkeys,  keys  to  the  political  situation,  or 
relatives  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  I 
wondered,  too,  what  Bowser  had  to  do  with  it, 
and  whether  he  had  grown  weary  of  livening  up 
the  domestic  and  tearful  legitimate,  and  deliber- 
ately decided  to  be  a  key-ring  or  the  custodian 
of  the  keys,  or  possibly  a  mere  bit  of  ke-ramics. 

Bowser  is  an  aristocratic  sort  of  a  funny  man, 
and  he  really  lent  a  certain  dignity  to  the  broadly 
comic  part  of  Littleton  Snaggs.  There  is  a 
delicate  dividing  line  between  burlesque  and 
horse-play  that  Bowser  will  always  instinctively 
keep  on  the  right  side  of.  His  assumption  of 
the  eccentric  and  seedy  lawyer  was  good,  but  he 
was  even  better  as  the  hotel-keeper.  He  ex- 
panded the  humorous  possibilities  of  that  func- 
tionary in  a  way  that  kept  the  house  in  roars. 
I  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  ineffectual  subter- 
fuges of  penniless  gentility  and  the  barren  eflorts 
of  those  who  would  assume  a  virtue  when  they 
have  it  not  are  always  so  amusing?  If  we  were 
not  a  grimly  humorous  world  those  things  would 
pain  us.  As  it  is  they  delight  us.  We  rejoice 
in  Bowser's  deceitful  rotundity,  in  the  misleading 
jangle  of  his  bells,  in  his  mercenary  courtship 
of  Teddy,  in  the  mythical  destination  of  his 
pitchers  of  ice-water,  in  his  efforts  to  escape 
from  his  Nemesis,  and  in  his  final  circumvention 
by  the  Bunch  of  Keys. 

And  the  Bunch  of  Keys,  three  in  number — 
three  pretty  girls,  to  be  sure;  the  sort  of  keys 
that  might  be  expected  to  unlock  the  triple  gates 
of  the  Mohammedan  paradise.  They  sing,  dance, 
look  pretty  and  make  merry. 

Lena  Merville,  as  Teddy  Keys,  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  herself.  The  last  time  I  saw  her 
was  when  she  was  trying  to  play  a  legitmate 
part  in  "Chispa,"  at  Haverly's  Fourteenth 
Street  Theater,  New  York.  She  was  stiff,  awk- 
ward and  miserable.  I  never  saw  a  more  hope- 
lessly stupid  performance.  Previous  to  that  time 
she  had  generally  played  in  burlesque  with  her 
sister,  Marion  Elmore,  who  always  overshad- 
owed her  a  little  and  rather  kept  her  back.  As 
Teddy  Keys  she  is  in  her  element  and  has  a  place 
to  herself.  It  has  made  a  wonderful  change  in 
her.  She  is  now  a  pretty,  sparkling  burlesque 
artist  - of  the  best  kind.  She  is  thoroughly 
trained,  free  from  vulgarity,  and  her  singing  and 
dancing  are  capital.  She  does  not,  like  Kate 
Castleton,  pose  languidly  for  the  benefit  of  such 
men  as  may  admire  her.  She  shows  both  a  tal- 
ent and  a  capacity  for  work,  and  pleases  by  her 
brisk  and  lively  accomplishments. 

Anna  Brevoor  as  May  Keys,  the  next  on  the 
bunch,  is  another  old  favorite  returned.  Every 
one  remembers  her  as  the  pretty  French  girl  in 
"Dreams"  who  used  to  put  her  head  out  like  a 
Jack-in-the-box,  and  was  always  opening  and 
shutting  the  little  dormer  window  that  looked 
on  the  photograph  gallery.  She  has  greatly  im- 
proved in  singing  and  dancing  since  those  days, 
and  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture  in  her  handsome 
toilets,  and  a  credit  to  a  very  negative  part. 

I  believe  there  was  another  key  on  the  ring, 
Anna  buenther  by  name.  She  seemed  to  be  a 
stolid,  discreet,  well-dressed  sort  of  a  girl— just 
the  one  who  generally  acts  as  a  background  in 
a  group  of  sisters. 

But  the  liveliest  little  midget  who  ever  twink- 
led a  pair  of  heels  is  Marietta  Nash.  She  has  a 
childish  figure,  a  small  voice,  and  as  much  go 
and  unction  as  if  she  weighed  more  than  any  ol 
them.  She  is  as  sauci'  and  as  gay  as  a  small 
game  chicken,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  favorite. 

Eugene  Canfield  as  Jonas  Grimes  is  an  india- 
rubber  youth  with  a  patent  reversible,  adjusta- 
ble, low-comedy  countenance.  He  is  oiled, 
tongued-and-grooved,  and  works  by  electricity. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  he  is  made  of  durable  mate- 
rial, for  if  not  he  will  certainly  wear  out  before 
the  week  is  over. 

All  of  them  sing  well  and  dance  better.  The 
play  is  comfortably  coherent  and  progressive. 
Everything  goes  with  a  dash,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  performance  is. refined  and  satisfac- 
tory. *   

The  domestic  drama  called  "  Hearts  of  Oak," 
now  having  a  small,  successful  run  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  might  with  more  relevancy  be 
called  "The  Flapjack,  the  Tombstone  and  the 
Baby,"or"The  Missing  Handkerchief."  It  is 
one  of  those  plays  which  draw  well,  delight  the 
audience  and  elicit  applause  at  every  turn. 
There  is  a  property  tombstone  with  a  missing 
first  cause,  smoking  hot  flapjacks  which  make  a 
hit  by  being  served  without  knives  or  forks,  and 
the  customary  baby,  with  the  longest  and  most 
arduous  role  yet  attempted  by  an  infant  of  im- 
mature months  The  absence  of  the  handker- 
chief is  a  novelty  which  is  very  successfully 
worked.  The  comedienne  is  frequently  and 
rapturously  applauded  for  wiping  her  nose  on 
the  back  of  her  lily-white  hand.  The  grand- 
father gives  great  pleasure  by  wiping  his  on  the 
continuation  of  his  blouse;  and  the  baby  wins  a 
nattering  recall  for  not  wiping  his,  or  hers,  at 
all. 

James  A.  Heme,  without  variations,  plays  a 
sailor  who  is  also  a  miller,  although  no  one  ever 


heard  of  a  precedent  for  combining  the  two  vo- 
cations. However,  Heme  plays  the  miller  as  if 
he  might  be  a  sailor  and  the  sailor  as  if  he  were 
a  miller.    On  the  whole  he  averages  well. 

Pretty,  willowy  Katharine  Corcoran  submits 
with  phlegmatic  grace  to  l>eing  tossed  like  a  foot- 
ball between  love  and  duty,  and  finally  accepts 
without  undue  emotion  a  dubiously  happy  Con- 
clusion. 

Charles  H.  Clark  makes  an  excellent  old  man 
as  Uncle  Davy,  and  Edwin  Maynard  as  Ruby 
Darrell  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  beauteous  young 
man  who  is  beloved  beyond  his  dues  and  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  the  law  allows. 

The  play,  which  has  been  running  for  some 
years,  goes  as  glibly  and  almost  as  mechanically 
as  a  music-box  which  has  been  wound  up. 
Although  rather  more  crude  and  heterogeneous 
than  "  Hazel  Kirke,"  it  is  a  domestic  drama  of 
the  same  general  class.  It  is  full  of  meat-pie, 
hot  beans  and  human  interest.  Like  "Hazel 
Kirke,"  it  will  probably  continue  to  draw  for 
many  years  to  come. 


The  blue  and  the  gray  are  still  fraternizing  at 
the  Calilornia  theater  in  "  Lynwood."  Every- 
one likes  Kate  Forsythe,  and  many  people  ad- 
mire Fred  Warde.  Hut  the  piece  does  not  draw. 
It  is  indifferently  planned  and  badly  mixed.  In 
its  unfinished  and  illogical  condition  it  is  about 
as  unsatisfactory  and  as  indigestible  as  a  dish  of 
underdone  veal.  "Lynwood"  wants  some 
scenery,  or  some  eatables,  or  a  baby — or  better 
than  all,  a  substitute.  I  don't  want  to  give  up 
Kate  Forsythe,  Fred  Warde,  Osbourne  and  the 
others,  but  I  could  relinquish  "  Lynwood  " 
without  a  pang. 

After  a  successful  two  weeks  in  "Confusion  " 
Nat  Goodwin  will  appear  next  week  in  "  Hob- 
bies," giving  the  Irving  imitations,  which  have 
made  so  much  talk  and  excited  so  much  curios- 
ity. A  friend  writes  me  from  New  York  that  if 
we  of  the  Pacific  coast  see  Nat  Goodwin  in 
this  imitation  we  may  consider  we  have  seen 
Irving.  No  imitation  ever  given  on  the  stage 
has  created  such  a  stir  as  this  one.  Irving  him- 
self was  so  struck  with  the  wonderful  cleverness 
of  it  that  he  made  Nat  Goodwin's  acquaintance 
and  gave  him  every  opportunity  to  perfect  his 
imitation  by  a  close  intimacy.  It  is  curious 
that  Nat  Goodwin's  guying  of  Irving  should  re- 
sult in  their  becoming  fast  fri  nds.  If  Irving's 
judgment  is  good,  then  Nat  Goodwin  is  a  lucky 
fellow.  The  tragedian  says  that  Goodwin  is 
only  in  his  infancy,  and  that  he  will  yet  become 
a  famous  and  popular  comedian.  It  shows  at 
least  that  Irving  is  not  a  vain  man;  that  he  has 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous,  and  that  he 
can  take  a  little  guying  in  a  g  nerous  spirit. 


A  week  from  Monday  Mrs.  Langtry  follows 
Nat  Goodwin  at  the  Baldwin  Theater  in  "A 
Wife's  Peril,"  an  emotional  drama  adapted  from 
Sardou.  Although  it  is  the  summer  season  the 
management  has  carelessly  raised  the  price  of 
seats. 

I  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences  will  not  consider  Mrs.  Langtry 
a  beautiful  woman,  and  that  they  will  soon  ex- 
haust their  curiosity  about  her.  She  is  a  woman 
of  infinite  tact  and  good  sense.  Judging  from 
the  Eastern  press,  she  .brings  a  strong  new  play 
and  an  excellent  company.  A  year  ago  Mrs. 
Langtry  was  a  very  poor  actress.  To-day  she 
is  said  to  be  a  very  excellent  actress — almost  3 
'great  one.  At  all  events  she  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  fascinating  woman  I  ever  saw.  on  the 
stage — but  I  expect  to  be  derided  for  saying  so. 
She  is  not  of  the  cheap  chromo  order,  but  rather 
like  a  goddess.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
multitude  passed  her  by. 


The  tiresome,  long-winded  Richmond,  late  of 
the  "Pop"  troupe,  has  been  allowed  to  bore 
people  during  the  week  at  the  Standard  Theater. 
Things  are  now  in  a  state  of  chaos  at  that  once 
popular  resort.  They  say  that  tidy  Hobby  New- 
comb,  with  his  pearl-satin  suit,  will  take  the 
house  and  try  to  dance  it  into  success.  Clever 
as  he  is,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  not  succeed. 


In  the  matter  of  ventilation,  the  Standard, 
Hush  Street  and  Haldwin  theaters  are  simply 
unbearable.  The  patient  public  complain  ol 
headache  from  the  bad  air  and  bad.  smells.  The 
managers  smile  and  let  them  sufler.  The  thea- 
ters are  like  the  Hlack  Hole.  At  limes  they  arc 
hazy  and  sweltering  with  foul  air.  If  the  public 
will  unanimously  express  themselves  about  what 
has  come  to  be  a  crying  evil,  the  managers  will 
be  forced  to  comply  with  their  request  and  pro- 
vide means  for  proper  ventilation.'  Any  archi- 
tect will  show  how  this  may  be  done  without 
creating  a  draught  in  any  part  of  the  house. 
Any  man  who  pays  for  his  seat  in  a  theater 
ought  to  get  so  many  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  with 
it.    Beatrix. 

A  set  of  very  handsome  desert  plates  of  Royal 
Worstcr  have  l>cen  painted  by  Pillsbury.  These 
sell  for  $575  a  dozen.  The  design  is  roses,  each 
plate  being  different;  but  the  tame  description 
painted  by  the  best  French  artists  sells  for  $500 
a  dozen.  The  tea  sets  of  cups  and  saucers,  cor- 
responding in  richness  but  varied  in  design,  that 
go  with  these  fruit  plates,  cost  from  thirty  to  a 
hundred  dollars  a  dozen. 


Here  is  a  scene  at  one  of  those  mutual  admira- 
tion Catherines  so  much  beloved  in  France.  It 
Is  a  dinner  of  literary  men,  M.  Arsene  Hous- 
saye  proposes  Victor  lingo's  health,  thus: 
"  Victor  Hugo  gloriously  continues  the  reign  of 
the  Sovereign  of  Thought.  Victor  Hugo  sue- 
ceerli  Voltaire  as  Voltaire  succeeds  Meniere,  as 
Moliere  succeeds  Shakespeare,  as  Shakespeare 
succeeds  Dante,  as  Dante  succeeds  Virgil,  as 
Virgil  succeeds  Homer— I  drink  to  Ilomer- 
Hugq! "  Then  the  "Master"  graciously  re- 
sponds. "You  ask,'  he  says,  referring  to 
another  passage  in  M.  Houssaye's  Speech,  "if 
you  are  a  prose  writer  or  a  poet?  S'ou  are  a 
man;  you  are  a  genius.  I  recognise  in  you  a 
contemporary  whose  memory  will  live.  I  feel 
that  you  ami  I  will  meet  again  to  continue  our 
work  in  the  Pleiades,  these  immortal  lights 
which  speak  the  invigorating  language  of  truth 
in  the  splendor  of  the  beautiful.  '  Great  is— 
taffy!   .  

The  Mexican  railway  system  is  seriously  men- 
acing the  prosperity  of  San  Francisco,  and  in- 
deed the  welfare  of  the  whole  state.  It  is  likely 
to  transfer  to  the  East  a  portion  of  the  business 
hitherto  held  by  this  coast,  and  threatens  in  ad- 
dition to  divert  a  part  of  the  Asiatic  trade.  A 
line  of  steamers  is  to  ply  Iwt  ween  Topolobampo, 
in  Sinaloa,  and  China  and  Japan.  That  port  is 
two  and  a  half  days  nearer  in  time  to  China  than 
is  San  Francisco,  and  is  th"  terminus  of  the 
railroad  which  runs  through  Mexico  from  Eagle 
1'ass,  Texas.  The  steamship  company  is  to  use 
line,  large  steamers,  ami  accomplish  twelve  trips 
a  year,  for  which  a  subsidy  of  $iq,ooo  a  trip  is 
paid.  It  is  said  that  the  Mexican  government 
offers  a  premium  for  Chinese  laborers  brought 
by  this  line,  so  that  when  operations  commence 
it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  Chinamen  from  com- 
ing over  the  border. 


A  distinguished  lady  of  New  York,  on  recov- 
ering from  a  severe  illness,  issued  a  card,  which 
is  a  new  departure.  In  admiring  its  fitness  and 
the  need  which  has  existed  for  just  such  a  card, 
we  wondered,  says  Harper's  ftaznnr,  that  none 
of  us  have  before  invented  something  so  compact 
and  stately,  pleasing  and  proper — that  her 
thought  had  not  been  our  thought.  It  reads 
thus,  engraved  in  elegant  script,  plain  and  mod- 
est :    "  Airs.          presents  her  compliments  and 

thanks  for  recent  kind  inquiries.  Phis  card, 
sent  in  an  envelope  which  bears  the  family  crest 
as  a  seal,  reached  all  those  who  had  left  cards 
and  inquiries  for  a  useful  and  eminent  member 
of  society  who  lay  for  weeks  trembling  between 
life  and  death. 

The  latest  mathematical  puzzle  in  England  is 
said  to  be  this:  Two  ladies  met  three  ladies, 
they  all  kissed;  how  many  kisses  wereexchanged. 


Da.  RoWBLL's  Fire  of  Lite,  $i,  at  all  druggists.  A 
positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


REMOVAL. 


K.  MEUSDOKFFEH 

Has  removed  from  his  old  store,  635  Commercial  St.,  to 
his  new  and  elegantly  tilled  storr,  :i4.t  Kearny  SI., 
S.  W.  cor.  Pine  St.  K.  MEUSDORFFEK, 

15  and  345  Kearny  street. 


"THE  FULTON" 


si: 


A   FIRST-CLASS   LODUING   II II 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARK  IN. 
w.  .1.  VAM  \  tiH.EE.  Hrop'r. 

CONTRACT  FOR 

FALL  AND  WINTER  SUPPLY  OF  COAL 

For  If  our  Houne  or  More. 

Special  rates  for  five  tons.  Prices  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 

(HAS,  It.  AM  I  V 

120  I'c.iic  street.    Telephone  308. 


ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 

8A.NTA.  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  F.  WOODWARD,  PROPRIETOR. 

OVRS  ALL  THK  YKAN  HOI/nd:  StRUKI  CaKS  PASS  HoTKL 
TO  Til H  BlACH  ;   Hoi'SH  CENTRAL  AND 
KKWLY  FURNISHED. 

itiiirs   fll  95  tofft  00  per  da] 


Free  coach  to  trains  and  boats 
to  families  by  the  week  • 


Special  rates 
month. 


THE  ONLY  " PEBBLE "  ESTABLISHMENT! 


MULLER'S    OPTICAL  DEPOT, 

135  MONTGOMERY  ST..  NEAR  BUSH. 
BpNtaltJ  !<>r  94  Vcur». 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed  free  of  charge.  Orders  by  mail  or  ex- 
press promptly  attendetl  to. 

<  Dip  pound  latlKUiatta  toil  MonnMd  to 
Order  m         Hour*  Kotlee, 


QUICKSILVER 

From  New  Almaden  Mines,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

'  PROMPT   SHIPMENT.     LOWEST   PRICE  FOR 
PUREST  UNIFORM  0UAL1TY. 
.1.  II.  ItAMXM 

P.  O.  Box  2548.  310  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco 

LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWKK.s-  I'  I  .  A  I  I  I  KK  STOII  K 

MMH  Market  llmt 

We  have  the  Largest  A»scrtment,  Newest  Stylet  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 


[ao,  31  anii  34  C'.F.ARV.) 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

UIS1M.AV      IN     THK     WOK  I.I) 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  tiio  skill  .Hid  Qexxlua 


JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Pi  echasb. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

g<T  Open  EVENINGA 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLACS,  BANNERS, 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Wholesale  and  Retail. 

Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

II.  PASQ1  All:. 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 
 San  Francisco.  

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  taDMouM  street, 

San  Francisco. 

JTOPPS  &  SON, 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS, 

Intekior  Dbcoraters. 
429  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H 


UTCIIINSON    \  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
32a  and  324  California  street,  30a  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Fkancisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  anil  Sansome  sts.) 


Am  i:v  H.  Cl'MMINS. 


C.  E.  Rovce. 


DOYCE  &  CL'MMINS, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
507  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Herein. 

C^TEWART   &  HKRRIN, 

A'HORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  23  to  a6.  


I. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Roobs  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


E 


;dward  j.  eineorth, 


ATTORN  I  \   AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  0  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TAS.  A.  LOUTTIT, 

J  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

Sal/  Building,  Main  street,  StncKton,  Cal. 

C   W.  KAVELEY, 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER, 
518  Clay  Strkhi, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ECOUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


it 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NIGHT. 


I  hear  the  cries  that  follow  birth  and  death; 

I  hear  huge  pestilence  draw  his  vaporous  breath; 

"  Beware,  prepare,  or  else  ye  die,"  he  saith. 

I  hear  a  haggard  student  turn  and  sigh; 
1  hear  men  Pegging  heaven  to  let  them  die; 
And,  drowning  all,  a  wild-eyed  woman's  cry. 

So  night  takes  toll  of  wisdom  as  of  sin, 

The  student's  and  the  drunkard's  cheek  is  thin; 

Hut  flesh  is  not  the  pme  we  strive  to  win. 

Now  airy  swarms  of  frittering  dreams  descend 
On  souls,  like  birds  on  trees,  and  have  no  end. 
OGod!  Irom  vulture  dreams  my  soul  defend, 
Let  fall  on  her  a  rose-leaf  rain  of  dreams, 
All  passionate  sweet,  as  are  the  loving  beams 
Of  starlight  on  the  glimmering  woods  and  streams. 

— Sidney  Lanier. 


THE  LATE  SAM  WARD. 


He  was  christened  Samuel  in  full,  but  was  known  as 
Sam  from  Maine  to  California.  He  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  Americans  in  England,  and  in  Paris,  Rome,  and 
other  foreign  capitals  his  name  was  almost  equally  famil- 
iar. He  flitted  from  one  place  to  the  other,  going  where 
his  fancy  led.  He  found  people  to  welcome  him  every- 
where, and  a  tradiiion  arose  that  no  story  was  so  well  told 
and  no  dinner  so  exquisite  as  those  served  up  by  Sam 
VVard.  He  lived  for  the  gratification  of  his  friends  and 
himself,  and  wherever  there  was  a  good  time  he  was 
likely  to  be. 

He  made  and  lost  money  in  various  ways,  and  saw  one 
fortune  after  another  swept  away.  A  familiar  story  told 
about  him  is  that  in  one  of  his  poor  spells  he  was  running 
a  ferry  in  California.  He  made  a  bet  that  he  could  learn 
the  Indian  dialect  of  that  region  in  three  weeks.  He 
shut  himself  up  with  an  Indian  for  that  length  of  time, 
and  by  plying  the  savage  with  whisky  kept  him  talkative 
and  good  natured.  He  won  the  bet,  and  said  afterward  : 
"It  was  just  a  question  of  memory  and  flexibility  of 
tongue." 

His  astonishing  memory  enabled  him  to  retain  every 
story  that  he  heard.  As  to  many  other  stories  never 
heard  before,  those  were  due  to  his  inventive  genius. 

He  cultivated  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
English  aristocracy.  His  especial  triends  were  the  Earl 
of  Rosebury,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Houghton, 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Eng- 
lishmen coming  to  this  country  brought  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  him,  and  he  amused  them.  He  introduced 
them  with  great  delight  to  the  delicacies  of  food  only  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  This  was  his  great  specialty. 
He  devoted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  inven- 
tion of  new  dishes  and  the  composition  of  well-balanced 
menus.  Many  dishes  have  been  named  after  him,  and 
nowadays  plats  a  la  Sam  Ward  are  no  uncommon  entrees 
on  bills  of  fare.  In  New  York  he  chiefly  frequented 
Sutherland's  in  Liberty  street,  and  when  he  had  no  com- 
pany was  frequently  discovered  reading  Horace  in  the 
original  at  his  dinner  table. 

Mr.  W  ard  was  born  on  January  27,  1814,  in  the  house 
of  his  father,  on  State  street,  in  this  city.  His  great- 
grandfather was  Governor  Samuel  Ward  of  Rhode  Island ; 
his  grandfather,  Samuel  W  ard,  served  in  the  Revolution 
and  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  First  Rhode  Island 
Regiment,  and  his  father,  Samuel  Ward,  was  a  partner  in 
Prime,  Ward  cc  King's  great  banking  house  of  this  city. 

Sam  Ward  was  the  eldest  son.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the 
Round  H  ill  School  at  Northampton,  of  which  the  historian, 
George  Bancroft,  was  principal.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  in  1831,  and  went  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  for  three  years.  Then  he  came 
back  to  new  York  and  was  taken  into  the  firm.  He  paid 
suit  to  and  won  Emily  Astor,  the  daughter  of  William  B. 
Astor,  the  richest  man  in  the  city.  They  were  married 
on  January  26,  1838.  She  died  three  years  after  their 
marriage,  leaving  one  child,  Margaret  Astor  Ward,  who 
subsequently  married  Congressman  John  W  inthrop  Chan- 
ler.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chanler  are  dead,  but  a  large 
family  survives  them,  and  these  are  the  sole  descendants 
of  Sam  Ward. 

Mr.  Ward  did  not  long  remain  a  widower.  A  young 
lady  from  New  Orleans,  Medora  Grymes,  a  daughter  of 
John  Randolph  Grymes,  came  to  New  York  and  created 
a  sensation  by  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. She  was  engaged  to  a  Frenchman,  but  Sani 
Ward  cut  out  the  Frenchman  and  was  married  to  her  in 
September,  1843.  They  had  two  children,  who  died 
young.  Their  married  life  was  not  happy  and  they 
separated,  Mrs.  Ward,  going  to  Germany.  One  of  her 
sisters  married  the  banker  L.  von  Hoffman  of  this  city. 

The  firm  of  Prime,  Warded  King  failed  in  1847,  through 
a  heavy  speculation  in  wheat.  Sam  Ward  found  himself 
a  poor  man,  and  after  drifting  around  for  a  time  he  was 
seized  with  the  gold  fever,  and  went  to  California  as  one 
of  the  first  of  the  49ers.  There,  with  ex-Governor  Price  of 
New  Jersey,  he  established  a  mercantile  and  auction 
house,  and  rapidly  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  This  he 
lost  in  a  fire,  and  then  he  tried  his  hand  at  mining,  but 
with  poor  success.  Discouraged  and  disgusted  with 
civilization,  it  is  said  that  he  took  refuge  among  the  In- 
dians, and  taught  them  to  cook  dog  so  deliciously  that 
they  elected  him  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  tired  of  dog- 
stew  in  his  turn,  and  went  to  Mexico,  where  fortune  still 
frowned  upon  him.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  commission  to  Paraguay  to  settle  the  claims  of  a 
colony  from  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1862  he  was  sent  to 
Nicaragua  in  reference  to  transit  across  the  Isthmus. 

These  two  commissions  brought  him  into  relations  with 
politicians.  He  went  to  Washington,  and  there  he  found 
an  occupation  entirely  congenial  to  his  nature.  He  be- 
came a  lobbyist,  and  was  so  successful  and  popular  that  he 
was  known  as  the  "  King  of  the  Lobby."  He  lived  in 
Washington  for  many  years,  and  gave  innumerable  din- 
ners, the  reputation  of  which  spread  over  the  land.  It 
was  his  protession  to  w  in  Congressmen  over  by  these  ele- 


gant dinners  and  by  his  fine  liquors,  of  which  none  had 
so  fine  a  judgment.  He  had  a  faculty  of  bringing  ene- 
mies together  at  these  dinners  and  sending  them  away 
friends.    He  ate  very  sparingly  himself,  and  therein  was 

the  secret  of  his  good  health. 

Though  he  received  a  great  deal  of  money  at  Washing- 
ton he  never  saved  any  of  it,  and  he  remained  a  poor  man 
until  1 881.  Then  he  met  lames  R.  Keene,  who  had  re- 
cently come  on  to  New  York  from  California.  He  be- 
came Mr.  Keene's  boon  companion,  and  was  admitted 
to  a  share  in  his  speculations,  and  from  them  he  realized 
a  fortune  estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars.  When 
Keene  was  taken  seriously  sick  Ward  nursed  him,  and 
took  him  to  Long  Branch  and  other  places  for  his  health. 

He  now  resumed  his  course  of  dinner-giving  in  this  city. 
He  gave  dinners  to  Oscar  Wilde,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  other 
celebrities.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Club, 
and  was  often  seen  there.  Within  a  year  he  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  last  fortune  in  unfortunate  speculations, 
and  as  a  result,  in  the  fall  he  left  for  Europe  rather  sud- 
denly. He  said  he  wanted  to  go  where  he  could  live 
cheaply,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  return. 

While  in  Washington  he  published  a  book  of  poems, 
called  "  Literary  Recreations,"  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  recently  issued  by  the  Appletons.  Others  of  his 
family  have  engaged  in  literary  work.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  is  his  sister,  and  F.  Marion  Craw  ford,  "the  author 
of  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  and  "  Dr.  Claudius,"  is  his  nephew.  In 
the  latter  novel,  under  the  name  of  Horace  Bellingham, 
Mr.  Crawford  describes  his  uncle  as  follows,  giving  a 
good  description  of  Mr.  Ward's  personal  appearance : 

He  was  short,  decidedly;  but  a  broad,  deep  chest,  and  long, 
powerful  arms,  had  given  Kim  many  an  advantage  over  taller  ad- 
versaries in  strange,  barbarous  lands.  He  was  perfectly  bald,  but 
that  must  have  been  because  nature  had  not  the  heart  to  cover 
such  a  wonderful  cranium  from  the  admiring  gaze  ot  phrenolo- 
gists. A  sweeping  mustache  and  a  long  imperial  of  snowy  white 
sat  well  on  the  ruddy  tan  of  his  complexion,  and  gave  him  an  air 
at  once  martial  and  diplomatic.  He  was  dressed  in  the  most 
perfect  of  London  clothes,  and  there  were  superb  diamonds  in 
nis  shirt,  while  a  priceless  sapphire  sparkled  in  a  plain  gold  set- 
ting on  his  broad,  brown  hand.  He  is  the  only  man  of  his  time 
who  can  wear  precious  stones  without  vulgarity.  He  moves  like 
a  king,  and  has  the  air  of  the  old  school  in  every  gesture.  His 
dark  eyes  are  brighter  than  his  diamonds,  and  his  look,  for  all  his 
white  beard  and  seventy  years,  is  as  young  and  fresh  as  the  rose 
he  wears  in  his  coat. 

Mr.  Ward  passed  last  w  inter  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Terry,  the  widow  of  Crawford  the  sculptor,  at  Rome,  and 
there  suffered  from  the  Roman  fever  and  pneumonia.  It 
was  thought  he  had  recovered  from  this,  and  his  death 
was  entirely  unexpected. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


A  NEW  INVENTION  IN  ART. 


Doctor  George  Hand-Smith,  an  American  resident  in 
London  has  just  opened  there  an  exhibition  of  "  endo- 
liths"  which,  if  the  inventor's  claim  for  them  prove  well 
founded,  are  probably  destined  to  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  epoch  in  decorative  art.  These  endoliths  are  paint- 
ings in  marble,  depending — to  use  his  own  words — upon 
"  the  development,  within  the  substance  and  below  the 
surface  of  marble,  of  painting  or  designs  in  monochrome 
or  color,  whereby  the  art  of  painting  is  combined  with  the 
durability  of  sculpture." 

Doctor  Hand-Smith  states  that,  after  long  experiments, 
he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  principles  of  the 
movement  of  molecules  or  atoms  of  color  within  marble, 
ivory,  or  other  dense  substances,  and  in  so  controlling  this 
movement  as  to  induce  designs  in  every  variety  of  color  to 
penetrate  unchanged  to  the  depth  desired,  and  finally  to 
become  imperishably  combined  with  the  stone.  The  ac- 
tual penetration  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  designs  may 
be  made  upon  the  rough  marble,  and  this  afterward 
ground  down  and  either  polished  or  left  with  a  dead  sur- 
face. Even  cross-sections  of  marble  so  treated  may  be 
cut  off,  and  one  or  more  duplicates  thus  produced. 

Most  of  the  pictures  in  marble  in  the  exhibition  have 
been  "driven  in"  to  the  depth  of  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch,  and  several  of  those  in  ivory  have  penetrated  so 
completely  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  upon  which  side 
they  were  originally  painted. 

So  far  as  the  discoverer  cares  to  make  the  details  of  his 
process  intelligible  to  outsiders,  it  seems  to  depend  upon 
some  affinity  between  oxides  employed  in  the  colors  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  marble,  the  two  combining 
under  the  influence  of  what  he  call  the  "  differentiation 
of  heat"  within  his  apparatus.  The  explanation  is  not 
very  clear,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  exhibits  paintings 
of  all  kinds,  portraits,  decorative  designs,  inscriptions  and 
simple  coloring,  indisputably  below  the  surface  of  marble 
of  all  kinds  and  ivory,  and  that  these  cannot  be  affected 
by  anything  applied  to  the  surface,  and  can  only  be  de- 
stroyed by  grinding  away  the  material  itself.  The  dis- 
covery is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  promi- 
nent. English  artists,  several  of  whom  have  promised  to 
execute  paintings  on  marble  for  Dr.  Hand-Smith  to 
render  permanent  by  his  process.  The  exhibition  con- 
tains a.  bust  of  Carlyle,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  R.  A., 
which  has  received  a  tint  of  cream-color  to  remove  the 
coldness  of  pure  white  marble,  and  in  which  the  high- 
lights have  been  chiseled  white  again  by  the  sculptor. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  and  effective  section  of  his  de- 
signs for  the  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poyn- 
ter,  R.  A.,  which  furnishes  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  method,  w  ith  which  it  is  un- 
derstood Mr.  Poynter  is  so  pleased  that  he  intends  to 
make  considerable  use  of  it  in  the  work  upon  w  hich  he 
is  engaged.  Besides  its  value  in  the  production  of  ab- 
solutely permanent  paintings  and  decorations,  Dr.  Hand- 
Smith's  process  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  possibilities  in 
polychromic  architecture.  It  has  also,  of  course,  great 
value  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  the  discoverer 
intends  to  take  no  steps  in  this  direction  until  its  position 
and  worth  as  an  adjunct  to  the  fine  arts  have  been  fully 
determined. 


Reading  that  is  bad  for  the  eyes— volumes  of  smoke. 


PRISCILLA. 


As  trippingly  as  any  bird  in  spring 

She  speeds  across  the  newly  fallen  snow; 

I  see  the  wanton  wintry  breezes  blow 
Her  fair  brown  locks  that  round  her  forehead  cling 
And  kiss  her  dewy  Hps,  sweet  murmuring, 

And  touch  each  cheek,  a  budding  Jacijueminot. 

The  dreary  earth  takes  on  a  brighter  glow, 
Her  presence  is  a  joy  to  everything. 

Vet  seems  she  meek  and  shy,  and  so  demure, 
With  air  of  noble  breeding,  chaste  and  line, 
That  they  who  chance  her  peaceful  face  to  scan 

Declare  her  one  whose  every  thought  is  pure, 
Not  stern  like  those  of  her  unbending  line, 
But  a  time-tem|>ered,  lovely  Puritan. 

— Clinton  Scollard,  in  Home  Journal. 


THE  PARAGRAPHERS. 


There  is  only  a  difference  of  a  letter  between  specula- 
tion and  peculation. 

A  young  lady  w  ho  is  engaged  to  a  gambler  calls  him 
her  beau  high-deal. 

Fred  Gebhardt  has  had  a  quartz  mill  named  after  him. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  masher. 

Rev.  Mr.  Talmage  says  it  has  taken  a  million  years  to 
"  evolute  "  him  from  an  ape.    It  does  not  seem  possible. 

The  Democrats  in  Congress  have  found  only  one  thing 
that  is  more  difficult  to  pass  than  the  Morrison  bill,  and 
that  is  a  saloon. 

"  Thirst "  is  the  name  of  a  new  emotional  drama  soon 
to  be  put  on  the  boards.  The  entire  male  portion  of  the 
audience  takes  part  in  the  performance.  . 

The  ladies  are  going  to  put  up  a  Woman's  Suffrage 
presidential  ticket.  'Why  not  the  "old  ticket?" — Hayes 
and  Wheeler — Mrs.  Rutherford  Hayes  and  Ella  Wheeler. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  says  that  the  young  men  of 
to-day  do  not  look  like,  the  young  men  of  her  girlhood. 
Well,  we  can't  be  expected  to  go  around  in  toga  and  san- 
dals all  the  time,  Susie. 

The  young  daughter  of  a  New  York  millionaire  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  and  the  bride.room-elect  is  de- 
scribed as  a  member  of  several  clubs  and  a  well-known 
leader  of  the  German.    Noble  requisites  for  a  husband  ! 

"  Don't  handle  the  goods,"  is  a  placard  in  some  shops. 
A  placard  reading  "  Don't  handle  the  girls,"  should  be 
posted  on  the  rear  platforms  of  the  street  cars,  for  the 
benefit  of  conductors. 

A  young  London  club  man  writes  to  a  friend :  We 
have  had  an  earthquake,  and  people  are  inundating  the 
newspapers  with  their  experiences.  Why,  I  have  seen  the 
floor  moving  up  and  down  lots  of  times,  and  chairs  and 
tables  have  struck  me,  but  I  have  been  far  from  writing  to 
the  papers  about  it.  I  have  never  breathed  it  to  a  soul, 
and  only  tell  it  to  you  under  an  oath  of  strict  secrecy. 

First  Dear  Girl:  We  go  to  Saratoga,  of  course,  as 
usual. 

Second  Dear  Girl  to  Third  Dear  Girl,  as  the)'  walk  on 
down  the  street:  Did  you  hear  her?  Why,  they  spend 
every  summer  at  a  mean  little  farm-house  in  New  York 
state.  But  they  stop  first  for  a  day  at  Saratoga,  and  take 
care  to  get  their  names  in  the  papers.  They  are  cute, 
they  are. 

Mamma.  Here,  Johnny,  take  your  satchel  and  go  to 
school. 

Johnny.  No;  I'm  tired.    I  want  more  rest. 
Mamma.  But  you  rested  Sunday. 
Johnny.  That  ain't  enough.    I  want  more  rest. 
Mamma.  Why,  you  don't  want  more  than  the  Lord.  He 
worked  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh. 

Johnny.  Yes.  That  was  one  week.  He  hasn't  done  a 
thing  since ! 

Oh,  a  widdy  she  lived  in  Limerick  town, 

Not  far  from  Shannon  water; 
An'  Tim  kept  company  wid  her,  « 
A  curt  in'  of  Biddy,  iicr  daughter. 

But  Micky  McGaw  cut  in  between, 
And  run  away  wid  Biddy; 
"  Begorra,"  says  l'im,  "  the  daughter's  gone, 
bo  faix,  I'll  take  the  widdy.' 
The  widdy ! 
Not  Biddy! 
The  fond  and  faithful  widdy. 

A  young  man,  arrested  in  New  York  for.  being  drunk 
on  the  streets,  was  let  off  on  telling  the  police  justice  that 
he  was  made  dizzy  dancing,  and  that  was  why  he  wob- 
bled about  so.  He  had  been  to  a  party  where  there  were 
ten  girls  to  each  man,  and  the  amount  of  dancing  he  had 
to  do  was  awful.  The  policeman  said  he  acted  as  if  he 
were  drunk,  but  that  he  could  smell  no  liquor  on  his 
breath.  The  justice  musingly  remarked :  "It  is  a  queer 
case,  but  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,"  and  thereupon  discharged  the  prisoner.  The  ex- 
cuse should  be  put  on  ice  and  carefully  looked  after. 
Who  knows  but  that  it  may  work  when  next  applied? 

There  was  a  circus  in  Chattanooga  the  other  day,  and 
old  man  Primus,  who  had  braved  the  blasts  of  seventy 
w  inters,  took  a  front  seat  at  the  performance.  A  young 
acquaintance  who  came  in  and  took  a  seat  beside  the 
old  man,  exclaimed : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Primus !  I  am  surprised  to  see  as  old  a 
man  as  you  at  a  circus  performance." 

"  I  always  come,"  said  the  old  man,  quietly.  "  I  care 
nothing  tor  the  general  performance,  but  I  come  to  hear 
the  clowns." 

"  So  you  come  to  laugh  at  the  jokes?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  laugh  at  them  any  more,"  replied  the 
septuagenarian,  "  but  I  enjoy  the  jokes  because  they  re- 
vive old  memories  and  take  me  back  to  my  childhood 
days,  when  I  used  to  sit  on  my  grandfather's  knee  and 
hear  him  tell  them  as  they  were  told  by  the  clowns  when 
he  was  a  boy." 
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LITERARY  MENTION. 


Julian  Hawthorne  answers  requests  for  his  father's  auto- 
graph on  a  type-writer. 

Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  Whittierare  the  two  honorary 
members  of  the  New  York  Authors'  Club. 

Philippe  D'Ennery,  author  of  "The  Two  Orphans,"  is 
said  to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of  $2,000,000. 

Charles  Reade  told  Joseph  Hatton  once  that  he  re- 
ceived only  five  pounds  for  "  Peg  Woffington." 

Walt  Whitman  was  cited  at  the  Metaphysical  Club 
Wednesday  as  one  whose  truthfulness  to  nature  was  his 
chief  aim. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop  has  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man a  four-act  play,  "  The  Seven  Ravens,"  which  will  be 
produced  at  Niblo's  Garden  in  August. 

The  Saturday  Revieio,  noticing  E.  E.  Brown's  life  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  declares  that  of  living  American 
writers  this  is  the  one  who  may  most  truly  be  said  to  have 
won  the  hearts  of  English  readers. 

The  Gazette  van  Kortrijk  is  publishing  a  Flemish  trans- 
lation of  "Hiawatha."  The  line  "Blast  of  mildew, 
blight  of  insect,"  appears  to  have  been  too  much  for  the 
translator,  who  leaves  it  in  the  original.  The  Gazette  is 
endeavoring  to  popularize  English  in  Flanders,  and  pub- 
lishes articles  in  English. 

Heredity  in  dramatic  talent  is  latest  illustrated  by  the 
recent  production  in  the  London  Court  Theater  of  a  play 
by  Dion  Boucicault,  Jr.,  in  which  he  also  acts  a  promin- 
ent part.  The  name  of  the  new  piece  is  "  Devotion," 
and  it  may  be  considered  a  new  piece  of  devotion  of  the 
Boucicault  family  to  the  stage. 

The  Vatican  has  just  granted  permission  to  a  publishing 
house  at  Pima  to  photograph  and  reproduce  the  portraits 
of  the  Popes  in  the  very  interesting  "  Chronologia  Sum- 
morum  Romanorum  Ponti/icum."  The  portraits  are  said 
to  have  come  down  from  the  earliest  times.  The  "  Chro- 
nologia "  itself  only  brings  the  series  down  to  1675,  but 
Herr  Scoltz  has  wisely  determined  to  bring  his  book  up 
to  date,  and  to  add  a  short  descriptive  letterpress. 

The  Boston  Beacon  complains  with  reason  of  the  cus- 
tom of  some  publishers  of  issuing  supposedly  sequels  to 
w:ell-known  works  not  written  by  tfae  authors  oi  the 
originals.  The  Beacon  says  :  All  this  may  be  done  with 
ability,  but  it  is  a  poor  kind  of  book-making,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  a  precedent  all  the  good  tales  that  ever  were  written 
will  be  taken  in  hand  and  continued  down  to  date  with 
all  the  "  modern  improvements,"  by  bungling  amateurs, 
with  so  little  native  merit  and  originality  that  they  could 
not  work  out  their  own  salvation  if  left  to  themselves. 

M.  Renan,  who,  with  M.  Duruy,  was  charged  by  Mme. 
Cornu  with  the  publication  of  her  memoirs,  has  just  as- 
sured the  Paris  Voltaire  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  believe 
that  when  the  correspondence  between  Napoleon  III  and 
his  foster-sister  is  published  in  1885  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  what  the  lovers  of  scandal  anticipate.  The  great 
majority  of  the  letters  were  written  during  Napoleon's 
captivity  at  Ham,  and  contain  nothing  more  interesting 
than  the  request  that  this  or  that  book  might  be  sent  him, 
and  like  things.  M.  Renan  says  that  in  the  whole  cor- 
respondence there  is  little  or  no  reference  to  politics. 

Mr.  Astor  has  lately  presented  to  the  Astor  Library  two 
illustrated  manuscripts — one  an  evangelistary,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  for  Charles  the  Bald;  the  other  a 
missal  of  the  fifteenth  century,  formerly  belonging  to  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  London.  Also,  a  perfect  manuscript 
on  vellum  of  Wyklif 's  New  Testament,  containing  the 
autograph  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Besides 
these,  the  gift  embraces  two  works  from  the  press  of 
Fust  &  Schoffer,  derived  from  the  Sunderland  sale,  and 
dated  1459  and  1462,  respectively;  Clqverdale's  Bible  in 
black  letter,  1=535;  a  Latin  Bible,  inscribed  "  Jo  Grolicrii 
et  amicorum,'  and  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  with  the  English 
title  and  dedication. 

M.  Octave  Feuillet,  in  his  recently  published  novel, 
entitled  "  La  Veuve,"  shows  that  there  are  always  new 
stories  to  tell.  Maurice  de  Fremuse,  in  M-  Feuillet's  new 
tale,  is  an  officer  who,  mortally  wounded  in  the  war  of 
1870,  implores,  as  he  is  dying,  his  friend  and  comrade, 
Robert  de  la  Pave,  to  render  him  a  very  difficult  service. 
Maurice  is  passionately  attached  to  his  young  wife,  who 
he  is  grieved  to  think  may  marry  again  after  his  death; 
and  he  desires  Robert  to  promise  that  he  will  use  every 
exertion  to  prevent  her  doing  so.  Robert  swears  that  he 
will,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  carry  out  his  friend's  wishes. 
The  case  turns  out  to  be  one  in  which  he  will  have  no 
opportunity  for  action.  The  widow  is  evidently  faithful 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  But  Robert  is  obliged, 
by  the  nature  of  the  trust  he  has  undertaken,  to  see  her  a 
good  deal,  and  he  ends  by  falling  desperately  in  love  with 
her.  She  returns  his  affection,  and  a  marriage  is  arrang<  d. 
This  result— given  the  character  of  the  personages  and  the 
relations  in  which  they  are  placed— was  indeed  inevitable. 
Robert,  however,  is  an  honorable  man,  and  he  is  haunted 
by  the  recollection  of  the  pledge  given  at  so  solemn  a 
moment.  At  last,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding,  see- 
ing no  other  way  of  avoiding  the  perjury  he  is  about  to 
commit,  he  blows  his  brains  out. 

Labouchere,  in  the  London  Truth,  says  of  the  distin- 
guished French  historian  who  died  recently :  "Do  you 
think  that  life  is  worth  living?"  I  asked  Mignct  five  or  si\ 
years  ago,  as  a  discussion  was  going  on  around  him  on 
Schopenhauer's  theory,  which  M.  Cam  was  then  ex- 
pounding at  the  Sarbonnc,  and,  indeed,  in  the  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms  where  he  spent  his  evenings.  1  he 
historian  must  have  been  then  not  less  than  eighty-three, 
and  had  had  an  unusually  wide  experience  of  life.  His 
answer  is  worth  recording.  "  I  was,"  he  said,  "  not  born 
to  fortune,  and  have  never  been  rich.  Yet,  if  I  had  the 
option  of  taking  a  fresh  start  in  life  on  the  conditions 
under  which  I  set  out,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 


offer.  I  feel  like  a  person  who  has  witnessed  a  great 
drama,  which  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  who  has  done  his 
best  to  understand  it.  I  have  not  had  a  box  ticket  of  my 
own,  but  I  was  able  to  enter  the  best  boxes,  which  be- 
tween the  acts  is  an  advantage.  Human  existence  is  full 
of  interest  to  me  still.  It  greatly  depends  upon  ourselves 
whether  we  go  through  it  in  a  manner  to  be  satisfied  with 
it  or  otherwise.  The  German  |>essimist  says  the  mistake 
of  nature  lies  in  a  universal  effort  to  arrive  at  conscious- 
ness. I  don't  see  the  harm  of  that  state.  The  mischief 
lies  in  trying  to  remain  in  the  nursery  of  sensation  when 
we  should  he  putting  away  childish  things." 


TEXAS  IDYL. 


I'm  a  I'uzzard  from  the  Brazos,  on  a  tear; 

I  Icar  mo  toot ! 
I'm  a  lifter  of  the  Bowing  locks  of  hair; 

Hear  me  hoot ! 
I'm  a  Racker  from  the  Rockies, 
Anil  ol  all  the  town  the  talk  is, 
"  Here's  a  Pirate  ol  the  Pampas," 

On  the  shoot. 

Those  who  love  me  call  me  "  Little  Dynamite." 
I'm  a  pet. 

I'm  a  walking,  stalking  Terror  of  the  Night, 

You  can  bet. 
By  my  nickel-plated  teasers 
Many  a  rusty  featUKd  Greaser's 

Sun  has  set. 

Sometimes  I  strike  an  unprotected  town, 

Paint  it  red ; 
Choke  the  Sheriff,  turn  the  .Marshal  upside  down 

On  his  head ; 
Call  for  drinks  for  all  the  party, 
And  if  chinned  by  any  smarty. 

Pay  in  lead. 

I'm  a  coyote  of  the  sunset,  "  Prairie  Dude," 

Hear  my  zip! 
In  the  company  of  gentlemen  I'm  rude 

With  my  lip. 
Down  in  front!    Remove  that  nigger, 
Or  I'll  perforate  his  tigger. 
I  am  fly,  1  am  (lighter,  I  am  flip! 

 —Texas  Si  flings. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


Neal  Dow  declares  that  he  has  converted  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby  to  the  prohibition  creed. 

M.  Louis  Pasteur,  the  eminent  French  chemist,  an- 
nounces the  discovery  of  an  antidote  for  hydrophobia,  by 
inoculation. 

It  is  authoritatively  announced  that  the  morganatic  mar- 
riage of  the  Grand  Duke  Louis  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  with 
Mme.  Kolamine  has  been  legally  dissolved. 

Eleven  American  women  are  represented  in  the  Paris 
Salon  this  year.  Nine  are  single  and  two  married.  One, 
Mrs.  Hill,  exhibits  a  bit  of  sculpture,  the  bust  of  Minister 
Morton. 

Henry  James,  the  dude  novelist,  whose  existence  is 
blighted  because  he  was  not  born  in  England,  has  a 
brother  in  Milwaukee  who  paints  and  is  curator  of  a  pic- 
ture store. 

Queen  Victoria  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Vilta  Nevada,  at  Cannes,  in  which  Prince  Leopold  died. 
Her  intention  is  to  convert  it  into  a  convent  and  chapel 
in  memory  of  the  Prince. 

Vague  rumors  are  current  in  French  political  circles 
that  Prince  Bismarck  influenced  China  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  favorable  to  France,  believing  that  the 
chances  of  European  disarmament  would  thereby  be  in- 
creased. 

Ahna-Tadema  is  painting  a  scene  from  the  times  of  the 
Roman  rule  in  England.  It  depicts  a  visit  of  the  Empe- 
ror Hadrian  to  an  English  pottery.  With  him  are  the 
Empress  Sabina,  her  friend  the  Lady  Balbella,  Lucius 
Verus  and  Servianus.  The  Emperor  holds  a  vase  about 
which  the  head  potter  is  talking.  Not  far  off  are  seen 
potters  at  work  and  nude  to  the  waist. 

At  the  recent  administrator's  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the 
late  George  Fuller,  in  Boston,  a  large  landscape  entitled 
"Twilight"  brought  $1,850;  "The  Gatherer  of  Sam- 
ples" sold  for  $1,700,  and  "Driving  Home  the  Calf 
brought  $1,050.  "Twilight  on  the  Prairies"  and  "  Near 
Messina"  sold  for  $1,000  each.  "Girl  and  Calf," 
"  Nydia  "  and  "  She  was  a  Witch"  were  all  withdrawn. 
They  were  held  at  $4,000  each,  and  no  offers  were  made 
for  them. 

Will  Carleton,  the  popular  ballad  writer,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  lady  in  Indianapolis,  where  he  had  been  vis- 
iting: He  is  nearly  six  feet  tall,  of  slender  build,  with  a 
bright,  rather  youthful  face,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and 
short  whiskers  which  cover  only  his  chin.  His  hair, 
which  is  slightly  tinged  with  -gray,  is  combed  smoothly 
b>ick,  and  this,  combined  with  the  somewhat  clerical  cut 
of  his  clothes,  gives  him  rather  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
to-do  young  minister  on  a  vacation. 

Lawrence  Barrett  sailed  from  London  for  America  on 
May  30th.  His  engagement  at  the  Lyceum  Theater  has 
been  disappointing,  .and  he  feels  that  he  has  been  slighted 
by  the  theatrical  profession  in  London.  No  American, 
says  the  Hour,  ought  to  be  surprised  at  Mr.  Barrett's 
want  of  success  in  London.  Mr.  McCullough,  a  much 
stronger  actor,  was  unsuccessful  there.  Mr.  Booth,  who 
eclipses  both,  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Salvini  was  a  dead 
failure  during  his  last  engagement.  Those  who  fail  in 
London  are  in  good  company. 

Madame  Modjeska's  son  Ralph  is  what,  in  vulgar  par- 
lance, is  termed  a  chump.  tie  has"  abandoned  the 
scheme  of  running  a  cattle  ranch  in  Lower  Calilornia, 
with  Fred  Stinson  as  a  partner,  and  has  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  where  he  U  studying  music  and  civil 
engineering.    His  mother  positively  adores  him.   "  Oh, 


teer  me,"  she  sighed  the  other  day,  "  I  haf  kot  to  leu 
poy  for  anozzer  week,  ann  eet  almoss  keels  me!"    "  L 
you  will  be  in  Brooklyn  and  he  will  be  here  in  New 
York — you  will  see  him  every  day,"  suggested  a  fund. 
"Ah,  zat  ees  true,"  replied  Modjeska,  "but  1  shall  not 
preathe  ze  same  air — not  ze  same  air,  mon  cher  ami!" 

According  to  a  Vatican  authority,  here  is  how  the  Pojie 
spends  his  day:  He  rises  at  six,  and  at  seven  celebrates 
Holy  Mass.  At  eight  he  looks  over  his  voluminous  cor- 
resijondence.  At  eleven  he  holds  his  public  receptions. 
At  half-past  twelve  he  takes  a  walk  in  the  garden,  chat- 
ting with  his  favorite  Cardinal.  At  two  he  dines,  the 
repast  consisting  of  one  plate  of  meat  and  two  plates  of 
vegetables;  he  drinks  Bordeaux  wine  by  his  doctor's 
orders.  At  half-jiast  four  he  receives  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  congregations,  with  whom  he  confers  on 
church  affairs.  At  eight  he  reads  the  papers,  home  and 
foreign.  At  half-past  nine  he  tells  his  beads.  At  ten  he 
sups  on  an  egg  and  some  soup,  after  which  he  retires  to 
rest. 

I.  D.  Chevallcy,  a  native  of  Sw  itzerland,  aged  sixty-six, 
when  recently  on  board  a  steamboat  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  engaged  to  indicate  to  the  crowd  around  him 
the  lapse  ofa  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  as  many  minutes  01 
seconds  as  any  one  chose  to  name,  and  further,  to  indi- 
cate by  the  voice  the  moment  the  hand  passed  over  the 
quarter-minute  or  half-minute  or  any  other  subdivision 
stipulated.  This  he  did  without  mistake,  in  the  midst  of 
a  diversified  conversation.  He  acquired  by  imitation  and 
patience  a  movement  which  neitherthought  nor  labor  nor 
anything  can  stop.  It  is  siniilar  to  that  ofa  pendulum, 
which  at  each  motion  of  going  and  returning  gives  him 
the  space  of  three  seconds,  so  that  twenty  of  them  make 
a  minute,  and  these  he  adds  to  others  continuously. 

The  Nelms  House,  at  Griffin,  Georgia,  it  kept,  and  well 
kept,  by  three  women — a  mother  and  her  two  daughters. 
One  of  the  daughters  welcomes  the  arriving  guest  at  the 
door,  gives  orders  about  his  room  and  his  baggage,  and  at 
meal-time  shows  the  way  to  the  dining-hall.  The  dining- 
room  is  in  charge  of  the  other  sister.  The  eatables  are  of 
the  best,  and  well  cooked,  and  the  table-cloths  and  nap- 
kins are  snow-white.  The  food  is  not  brought  on  in  little 
dishes,  but  is  passed  around  in  the  old-fashioned  manner. 
In  the  kitchen  is  the  mother,  who  presides  there  in  par- 
ticular, but  has  general  charge  over  the  entire  establish- 
ment. The  Nelms  House  has  a  reputation  throughout 
the  South  for  its  comfort,  good  fare  and  good  beds.  The 
three  ladies  are  women  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  are 
held  by  all  who  know  them  in  the  utmost  esteem. 

The  late  Henry  W'ickoff  received  his  title  of  Chevalier 
from  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  He  traveled  in  Europe  as 
soon  as  he  left  college,  making  the  acquaintance  of  many 
very  distinguished  persons,  of  whom  he  had  interesting 
anecdotes.  For  many  years  he  had  lived  almost  entirely 
in  London,  with  occasional  visits  to  Paris.  '  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  James  Gordon  liennett  the  elder, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  received  much 
kindness  from  that  gentleman's  son  and  successor.  He 
was  a  frequenter  of  Gore  House  in  Lady  Blcssinuton's 
time,  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon,  whom  he  saw  in  all  the  phases  of  his  career — 
first  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  then  an  exile  in  London,  Presi- 
dent ol  the  Republic,  Eni])eror  of  the  French,  again  a 
prisoner  at  Wilhelmshohe,  and  again  an  exile  in  F.ngland. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  very  partial  to  the  rust  old  American 
gentleman,  who  occasionally  rendered  him  certain  secret 
diplomatic  service,  such  as  at  one  time  he  performed  for 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  Chevalier  boasted  of  having 
crossed  the  Atlantic  eighty  times.  Thirty  years  ago  he 
was  supposed  to  be  about  eighty,  and  what  his  age  was 
when  he  died  no  one  knew.  He  was  engaged  once  to  an 
English  heiress,  and  his  books,  entitled  "  My  Courtship 
and  its  Consequences"  and  "  My  Recollections,"  were 
the  rage  ofa  London  season. 


Protective  measures  in  the  olden  times  were  ofa  rather 
truculent  kind.  The  manufacture  of  glass  in  Venice  was 
"  protected  "  in  the  middle  ages  in  a  style  that  would 
astonish  even  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania.  I  lea vy  fines  were 
levied  on  those  artisans  who  ventured  to  work  for  neigh- 
boring towns.  Foreign  states  strove  to  attract  Venetian 
workmen  to  teach  their  citizens  the  trade,  while  the 
Council  of  Ten  redoubled  its  precautions.  It  took  entire 
charge  of  Murano,  conferred  social  privileges  on  the 
guilds,  gave  them  their  own  judges  and  code  of  laws,  and 
allow  eclno  meaner  authority  than  its  own  to  dominate  the 
island.  In  1376  the  republic  wisely  ennobled  the  art ;  nobles 
gave  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  glass-workers,  and  their 
children  inherited  nobility.  Abroad  the  craft  was  deadly 
to  the  Venetian  who  practiced  it.  An  edict  of  1469  de- 
crees that  "  if  any  workman  carries  this  art  to  a  ton  ign 
country  he  shall  have  first  an  order  to  return;  if  he 
obeys  not,  all  his  nearest  relatives  shall  be  put  in  prison; 
if,  in  spite  of  this,  he  obstinately  remains  abroad,  an 
emissary  shall  be  charged  to  slay  him."  Two  workmen 
whom  the  Emperor  Leopold  had  tempted  into  Germany 
were  actually  killed.  There  is  also  a  legend  of  one  Paoh, 
who,  with  his  daughter,  wandered  into  Normandy,  hop- 
ing to  gain  there  more  than  at  home;  but  the  Council 
tracked  him  and  stabbed  him  dead,  with  a  dagger  on 
which  was  written  "  Traitor." 


The  preliminary  surveys  for  the  great  Simplon  tunnel 
have  now  been  definitely  acc  omplished  by  a  c  ommission 
of  experts,  the  result  being  a  report  adverse  to  any  opera- 
tions being  undertaken  on  the  route  suggested,  in  view  of 
the  extreme  heat  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  interior 
of  the  vast  mountain — the  normal  temperature  of  the 
same  being  estimated  at  nearly  ninety-eight  degrees — dur- 
ing the  process  of  construction.  In  otlier  rcs|>ccts,  how- 
ever, it  is  admitted  that  the  geological  conditions  are  quite 
as  lavorable  as  those  of  St.  Gothard.  They  propose, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  line  slightly  different  from 
that  originally  contemplated,  and  which,  though  some- 
what longer  than  the  first,  would  reduce  the  temperature 
to  about  eighty-iix  degrees,  and  would  afford  better  op» 
portunitics  also  for  the  required  ventilation. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


STORE  YOUR  FflRNITURE 

BOXES,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC., 

UEFuKK  LEAVING  THE  CITY,  WITH 

.1.  ii.  no  I  I  A  4  «>., 

735  Market  street,  opposite  Dupom,  San  Francisco. 

Finb  Bi'UK  Warehouse.    Advances  made. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

(Onyx,  Black  Tennessee,  Italian) 

STATUARY 

and  RED  AND  GRAY  MARBLE  MONUMENTS. 

\V.  ll.  HeCOBMICK, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

San  Francisco. 


TILES 


OF  FVERV  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  BOUT  AGUE  .1  CO., 
311.  313.  315  and  317  Market  street,  San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Tune  I. oik,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

BfAIX'8  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


KRUG  CHAMPAGNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

PREMIERE  tJU'ALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

.  For  sale  by  . 
HELLMAXN  BROTHEB9  A  CO., 

Sole  Aeents.  «5  F»nNT  Strrrt. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS, 


A.  CHBSEBkOI  GH, 


W.  H.  DIMONI). 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

Shippinc  and  Commission  Merchants, 

i  \io\  hum  k, 

so2  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.:  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Cali- 
fornia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston:  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Trader:,'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

Shippinc  and  Commission  Merchants, 

131  and  123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Peaki.  St.,  New  York, 

Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancement*  on  consignments  therefor; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business.  

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Pahi-up  Capita]  $3,000,000  in  BeM 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandek,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Itank  of  London  Lm'd. 

ALFALFA  FRUIT  AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The  >iany  Ureal  Advantages  of  Tulare 
Con  11 1  jr. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying 
price  from  $2  50  to  $ioo,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows  : 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands  $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
qualed  Artesian  Helt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  .HIMiEK  «1  KM  PI>, 

Court  House,  Yisalia,  Cal. 


NOTICE   OF  REMOVAL. 

A.  FOREMAN  &  SON, 

TV  1  ']•;  K<  )l  :  X  DERS 

Beg  to  announce  to  their  patrons  and  the  printing 
fraternity  generally  that 

THEY  HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

From  old  stand,  cor.  Merchant  and  Sansome, 

To  611  MEKCHAN-r  strep;t 

ABOVE  MONTGOMERY. 

The  type  used  on  the  San  Franciscan  was  manufac- 
tured by  Foreman  &  Son. 

EC.  ARNOLD, 
.  dealer  in  REAL  ESTATE, 

Notary  Public,  Conveyancer,  Collector  and  Money  Brok- 
er. Life  and  Fire  IflftWmiMB.  Office — San  Joaquin  St., 
near  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


RICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL,  London: 


English  Plum  Puddines, 
Gloucester  Cheese, 
Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 
York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
I udian  Chutnies, 
Metz  Crystali/ed  Fruits, 
Table  Delicacies. 


Assorted  Pickle* 
Oriental  Pickles, 
Assorted  Sauces, 
Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar, 
Spanish  Cjuecn  Olives, 
Lucca  Salad  Oils, 
Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies, 

J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 
also, 

Cup  and  Sai'Cer  Brand  of  Japanese  Uncolored  Tea 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy-.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  cither  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Olli«-<-  33  7  .Market  street 

K.ii  11,  11  1'utreru 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhcea, 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  P.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burnell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 
QH  A-<  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.OU  ville.  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Feltoti,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

P>   M.  (except    Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  *3  v_y  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
visn,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

"»OU  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<4ii  —  KXCURSIONStoSANTACRUZand$25oto 
MP*-* SAN  JOSE, on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  ICON  DAY,  inclusive. 
^  A«  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 

O.WW  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

%\\  OO  it,  UK,  I'KKKs  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA : 

2 6.00  —  3.6.30,  3,7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  it.oo,  11.36  A.  M.  I112.00,  12.30,1(1.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4-00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25.30,  3.6.oo,  3.6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30, 
0.00,9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1. 00,  1 1.30  A.M.;  II  12.00,  12.30, 
*ii.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,6*30,7.00.7.3),   .30,  10.30,  11.45  P*  M* 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 25.16,  3.5.46, 
3.6.16,  6.46,  7.16, 7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H  10.46, 
11. 16,  \11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

ft  Sunday*  excepted.    %  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and   Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GAR R ATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  IM  KAI,  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  u.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ATKINS  MASSEY, 

IXDKKTAKDK, 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento  street, 
first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco, 


ICHI  BAN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13. J 


33  3M"  I  3>J"  Gr  OP 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS  WEEK  BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER.) 

At  332-33G  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast    An  immense  line  of  Novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


W  B.WILSHIRE&CO. 

SAFE  Q. 

IS  FRONT  ST.,  95  FRONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


TRY  IT 


FOR  THE  COMPLEXION. 


CAMELUNE 


For  the  IMPROVEMENT  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  COMPLEXION  AND  TEETH. 

Price  50  cts.  per  bottle.  


IMS 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  *m> 
Telegraphy. 

V..  P.  UK  11.11,  I'rrslilent.  C  S.  HALEY,  SetreUry. 

iff  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  Jfjf 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

24  Fast  St., 
San  Francisco 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $70. 

PAID  IN  INSTALLMENTS,  $75- 
tS"  NO  VACATIONS  «5» 
Send  for  Circular. 


PACIFIC  SAW  MANUF'G 

COMPANY, 

Nos.  17  and  19  FREMONT  STREET,  S.  F. 

Complete,  with  Pacific  Saw  Mfg  Co.  Each 
Extra  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  for  work,  $i  50 
Second  quality  blade    11  *'  "       1  25 

Acents  for  C.  R  Paul's  Files. 

DR.  RICORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Agents  for  California,  J.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  635  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  25 
$3»  $3  5°  anu<  $6*    Preparatory  Pills,  $2.    Send  for  C  P 

CULAE, 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL  . 


PUREST    SPARKLING    WINE  IN 

1    THE  WORLD.   Equal  to  any  imported.  The 

only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 
ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


QALIFORNTA  MINING  COMPA'Y. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  12)  of  Twenty  (20c)  Cents  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  stuck  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
ISlpnigomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid uii  FRIDAY,  the  twenty-seventh  (27th)  day  of  June, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  befure,  will  be  sold 
on  THURSDAY,  the  TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY  OF 
JULY,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office  —  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


pOTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  county, 

Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1884;  an  assess- 
ment (No.  15)  of  Twenty-five  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company.  Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  w  hich  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  FIRST  DAY  OF  JULY,  1884,  will  be  de- 
linquent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  TUES- 
DAY, the  TWENTY-SECOND  DAY  OF  JULY,  1884, 
to  pay  the  delinquent  as^evsmcnt,  together  with  cost  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.   ____  *  


JJULLION  MINING  COMPANY. 

ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 

Amount  Twenty-five  Cents 

Levied  May  19,  1884 

Delinquent  June  ao,  1884 

Sale  Day  July  lo,  1884 

By  order  of  Board  of  Directors. 

J.  M.  BRAZELL,  Secretary. 
Office— Room  3,  No.  338   Montgomery  street,  Sao 
Francisco,  Cat. 
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RACIIKL. 


BY  DR.  J.  A.  ANDERSON. 


In  Ramah,  o'er  her  infant  dead, 
Wept  Rachel,  sore,  uncomforted. 

Above,  the  sky  arched,  blue,  serene; 
Beneath,  the  vine-clad  hills  were  green. 

Soft  breezes,  fresh  from  Galilee, 
Brought  grateful  kisses  from  the  sea. 

All  fair  things  thronged  about  the  spot; 
Yet  what  availed  when  they  were  not? 

The  harp,  swept  o'er  by  fingers  skilled, 
Seemed  mockery,  with  their  voices  stilled. 

The  twitter  of  the  nesting  birds 
Recalled  their  broken,  childish  words. 

A  thousand  unexpected  things 
Brought  sudden,  sharp  rememberings. 

O  Jewess  mother,  centuries 
Still  echo  thy  despairing  cries! 

Thy  life  is  not— is  past,  apart; 

Yet  still  thy  wailings  haunt  each  heart. 

Still  we  who  weep  a  withered  flower 
That  bloomed  one  transitory  hour,  • 

In  our  new  grief  but  voice  the  woe 
That  wrung  thy  heart  so  long  ago. 

Still  is  the  tear  our  eye  that  fills 
Old  as  Judea's  hoary  hills ; 

And  white  lips  mumble  words  of  faith 
With  each  set  phrase  that  comforteth. 

But  in  our  hearts  Death's  "  dust  to  dust " 
Meets  voiceless  plaint,  "  Unjust,  unjust!" 

And  Time,  who  heals  all  wounds  but  death, 
Folds  helpless  hands,  nor  answereth. 

And  so,  like  thee,  with  bowed  head, 
Wc  mourn  our  dead,  uncomforted. 


CIGARETTES. 

I  had  a  dream  the  other  night.  It  seemed  in  my  dream 
as  if  Oscar  Wilde  had  been  married  a  year.  I  thought  he 
was  coming  home  after  1 1  igh  Jinks  early  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  I  seemed  to  overhear  the  conversation  between 
himself  and  wife.    It  was  something  like  this: 

Wife.  Oscar,  you  fat,  flabby,  bilious  thing,  do  you 
know  what  time  il  is? 

Oscar.  "  The  circling  mists  and  shadows  flee, 

The  dawn  is  rising  from  the  sea." 
Wife.  You're  tight,  you  brute!   Where  have  you  been, 
and  what  have  you  been  doing? 

Oscar.  "  I  have  not  made  my  heart  a  heart  of  stone, 
Nor  starved  my  boyhood  of  its  goodly  feast, 
Nor  walked  where  beauty  is  a  thing  unknown." 
Wife.  Stop  quoting  your  nasty  poetry.    It  makes  me 
sick.    I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  have  a  grain  of  sense. 
Oscar.  "  Wisdom  is  somewhere,  though  the  stormy  sta 
Contain  it  not,  and  the  huge  deep  answer,  Tis 
not  in  me.'  " 

Wife.  Not  in  you?  I  should  say  not !  Oscar,  will  you 
be  careful  ?  I  )on'l  sit  on  the  baby !  Take  your  shoes  off 
my  dressing-table !  Oh,  look  at  you!  You  have  broken 
the  majolica  jar !  M y  statuette  of  I  larmony  has  her  head 
clean  off  with  your  trying  to  hang  your  hat  on  it.  Look 
where  you  have  thrown  your  pocket-flask.  It  has  leaked 
on  the  embroidered  spread  and  ruined  it.  Oscar  Wilde, 
you  shan't  sleep  in  this  bed  to-night ! 

Oscar.  "O  leave  thy  lily-flowered  bed. 

0  lady  mine,  come  down,  come  down!" 
Wife  {beginning  to  weep).    Oscar,  y-y-you'll  b-break 

my  h-heart!  You  promised  me,  on  you  sacred  honor  as 
the  Apo-po-postlc  of  B-beauty,  that  you'd  never  touch 
another  drop. 

Oscat.  "  Sit  closer,  love:  it  was  here,  I  trow, 

1  made  that  vow." 
Wife.  You  are  a  miserable  f-f-fraud!    And  you  ain't 

a  bit  sorry  for  the  way  you  make  me  s-s-suffer!  Why 
don't  you  talk  to  me  and  explain  yourself  ? 

Oscar.  "  It  mars  my  calm,  wherefore  in  dreams  of  art 

And  loftiest  culture  I  would  stand  apart." 
Wife.  Oh,  you  deceitful  wretch!  I'll  expose  you. 
I'll  tell  the  world  that  its  all'a  lie  about  your  living  for 
Sweetness,  Beauty,  Light  and  Harmony.  I'll  let  them 
know  that  you  don't  care  for  me  or  the  baby  or  Art  or 
anything— but  girls  and  gin. 

Oscar.  "  The  crimson  flower  of  our  life  is  eaten  by  the 

canker-worm  of  truth." 
Wife.  You'll  think  so  when  I  begin  to  tell  the  truth. 
There,  take  your  old  pocket-flask !   Go  and  drink  your- 
self to  death !    I  h-h-hatc  you ! 

Oscar.  "  My  lips  have  drunk  enough. 

No  more,  no  more." 
Wife.  You  needn't  try  to  tell  me  that  you  know 
when  you've  had  enough,  you  great  fat  pig !  I'll  leave 
you.  I'll  take  my  child  and  go  to  another  room.  I'll 
not  stay  near  you.  You're  an  immoral  man.  You  arc 
not  lovely.  You  arc  not  esthetic  You're  d-d-d-drunk, 
O-Oscar  Wilde!  Oh,  you  b-b-brutc !  ( Leaves  the  room , 
and  slants  the  door. ) 

Oscar  (still  addressing  her). 

"  I  have  my  beauty,  you  your  art- 
Nay,  do  not  start; 
( )ne  world  is  not  enough  lor  two 
I  ike  me  and  you." 
(  Lays  his  head  on  the  bureau  and  fails  asleep. ) 


good  story  better  than  his  life.  When  the  weather  don't 
suit  him,  or  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  ship,  he 
paces  the  bridge  night  and  day,  never  appears  at  the 
table,  and  never  s|>eaks,  except  to  give  orders.  His 
sharp,  restless  eyes  take  in  everything,  and  he  is  business 
from  head  to  foot.  But  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  all 
goes  well,  the  Captain  will  sit  in  his  cabin,  with  both 
hands  on  his  knees  and  one  eye  on  the  lookout,  and  spin 
yarns  for  a  half-hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 

If  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  travel  with  Captain  Morse, 
take  my  advice  and  do  so.  I  have  partially  described 
him  because  he  seems  to  me  a  very  interesting  type,  and 
because  I  have  been  reminded  of  him  by  hearing  a  story 
he  told  the  other  day.  I  regret  to  say  I  heard  it  by 
proxy. 

It  seems  that  the  Captain  struck  an  Irishman  who  had 
been  traveling  around  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  among 
Other  places  had  been  to  Hilo.  In  the  interior  the  natives 
have  as  a  staple  article  of  diet  the  native  food  called  poi. 
Poi  is  a  species  of  paste,  which  the  natives,  scorning  our 
fashions,  always  eat  with  their  fingers.  Foreigners  gener- 
ally find  that  poi  is  not  exactly  luscious,  and  that  eating 
with  the  fingers  is  a  trifle  inconvenient. 

"  Well,  Pat,"  said  the  Captain,  "  how  did  you  enjoy 
your  travels?  " 

"  Howly  Yurrgin,"  says  Pat,  "  did  ony  wan  ivcr  sec  the 
bate  o'  that  fur  a  haythen  counthry?  Oi've  thraveled 
from  hoigh-up  to  hoigh-low  (Hilo),  and  sorra  a  dhrop  of 
onythin'  have  Oi  seen  an'  divil  the  boite  has  passed  me 

lips  but  a          bit  of  paste  on  the  md  of  me  fingher." 

That  reminds  me  of  another  one  I  used  to  hear  the 
Captain  tell,  some  years  ago.    He  was  traveling  in  the 
Orient  with  another  sea-captain,  and  the  two  of  them 
were  great  rivals  in  story  and  repartee.    One  day  Cap- 
tain Morse  and  his  friend  started  out  on  a  little  pleasure 
tour.    They  were  mounted  on  donkeys  not  much  bigger 
than  dogs,  and  each  donkey  had  a  native  driver  who  ran 
by  the  side  of  the  animal,  beating  it  and  guiding  it  the 
way  it  should  go.    They  started  out  gaily,  the  two  cap- 
tains all  smiles,  their  feet  dragging  on  the  ground,  and 
their  hats  on  the  backs  of  their  heads.    The  Captain's 
friend,  being  ambitious,  forged  ahead  and  was  soon  lost  to 
lit.    Finally  the  Captain  came  upon  him  at  a  turn  in 
the  road.    It  had  grown  hot  and  dusty.    His  friend's  don- 
key had  turned  its  head  against  a  stone-wall  and  made 
up  its  mind  to  stay  there  until  judgment  day.    Its  rider 
was  perspiring  and  expressing  himself  in  language  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.     The  driver  of  the  obstinate 
donkey  was  perspiring  and  trying  to  move  the  long-eared 
brute  by  twisting  its  tail,  like  a  piece  of  machinery.  As 
Captain  Morse  came  up  he  sang  out,  between  two  fits  of 
laughter,  "  Ship  ahoy!    Where  are  you  bound?"  "Oh, 
shiver  my  timbers,"  answered  his  friend,  "  how  in  Davy 
[ones  should  I  know?    Ask  the  man  at  the  wheel." 


Did  you  ever  meet  Captain  Morse  of  the  Alameda? 
The  Captain  is  the  ty|>c  of  the  race  of  sea-captains  one 
reads  about.  He  is  a  giant  in  size  and  strength  ;  I  be- 
lieve he  could  clean  out  a  regiment  with  his  fists.  lie 
has  a  big,  rollicking  voice,  and  in  bad  weather,  or  when 
hands  get  lazy,  he  develops  a  large  and  sonorous  vocabu- 
lary of  what  may  be  (  ailed  seamanlike  language,  that 
turns  the  arr  blue.  Put  his  heart  is  bigger  than  his  body 
and  when  it  is  a  question  of  (he  weak,  the  sick  or  the 
afflicted,  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  woman.  He  hates  shams  of 
all  kinds,  enjoys  exposing  them,  and  above  all  he  loves  a  | 


I  was  talking  to  Wores  the  other  day.  Not  being  a 
landscape  painter  himself,  I  managed  to  get  from  him 
some  of  the  secrets  of  that  branch  of  the  trade.  He 
tells  me  there  is  a  big  picture  factory  in  New  York  which 
is  run  on  strict  business  principles.  They  stretch  a  huge 
canvas  on  a  frame,  divide  it  into  squares  of  equal  size, 
and  a  man  goes  over  each  small  square  with  a  Stencil- 
plate  and  brush.  This  stencil-plate  leaves  an  outline  of 
water,  clouds,  mountains  and  trees  in  short,  all  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  a  good,  reliable  family  land- 
scajic.  A  workmaji  takes  a  large  bucket  of  green  paint, 
and  with  that  color  fills  in  all  the  plai  es  where  trees  are 
indicated.  Another  follows  in  his  wake  with  some  pur- 
ple paint,  with  which  he  covers  the  mountains.  When 
in  this  fashion  the  canvas  is  all  covered,  they  employ  a 
"  real  artist  " — a  fine  one,  of  course — to  touch  it  up.  He 
adds  the  high  lights,  covers  up  any  marks  of  the  stencil- 
plate  that  may  be  showing,  and  bestows  a  generally 
(  haste  and  classic  finish— for  about  four  dollars  a  day. 
Wores  says  he  was  never  so  flabbergasted  with  the  dignity 
of  art  as  when,  one  day,  he  heard  a  greasy  workman, 
who  was  about  to  paint  a  sky,  call  up  the  elevator, 
"  Shonn !  Shonn !  pring  town  de  |>ot  mit  de  glouds  in  id." 

Zax. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL.. 


My  home  a  stately  dwelling  is, 

With  lofty  arching  floors; 
There  is  carving  on  the  ceilings  high, 

And  velvet  on  the  floors; 
A  rich  and  costly  building, 

Where  noiseless  servants  wait, 
And  'neath  the  escutcheon's  gilding, 

None  enter  but  the  great. 
But  a  happier  home  is  near  it,  a  humble  cottage  small, 
And  I  envy  its  sweet  mistress  the  shadows  on  her  wall. 

My  pictures  are  the  pride  of  Art, 

And  drawn  by  cunning  hands; 
But  the  painted  figures  never  move, 

Nor  change  the  painted  lands; 
Before  the  poorest  window 

More  gorgeous  pageants  glide, 
Within  the  lowliest  household 

More  lifelike  groups  abide; 
And  I  turn  from  soulless  symbols  that  crowd  my  gloomy  hall 
To  watch  the  shifting  shadows  upon  the  cottage  wall. 

My  stately  husband  never  bends 

To  kiss  me  on  the  lips; 
His  heart  is  in  his  iron  safe, 

His  thoughts  are  with  his  ships; 
But  when  the  twilight  gathers 

Adown  the  dusky  street. 
The  little  housewife  listens 

For  sounds  of  coming  feet ; 
And  by  the  gleaming  firelight  I  see  a  figure  tall 
Uend  down  to  kiss  a  shadow,  a  shadow  on  the  wall. 

My  garden  palings,  broad  and  high, 

Shut  in  its  costly  spoils, 
And  through  the  ordered  paths  all  day 

The  silent  gardener  toils; 
My  neighbor's  is  a  grass-plat, 

With  a  hardy  buttercup, 
Where  children's  dimpled  lingers 

l'ull  dandelions  up, 
Where  on  a  baby's  silken  head  all  day  the  sunbeams  fall, 
Till  evening  throws  its  shadows  upon  the  cottage  wall. 

My  petted  lapdog,  warm  and  soft, 

Nestles  upon  my  knee; 
My  birds  have  shut  their  diamond  eyes 

That  love  to  look  for  me; 
Lonely,  I  watch  my  neighbor, 

And  watching  can  but  weep, 
To  see  her  rock  her  darlings 

Upon  her  breast  asleep. 
Alas!  my  cloves  are  gentle,  my  dog  comes  at  my  call, 
But  there  is  no  cnildish  shadow  upon  my  chamber  wall. 

My  beauty  is  the  talk  of  fools, 

And  by  the  gaslight's  glare. 
In  glittering  dress  and  gleaming  gems, 

I  know  that  I  am  fair ; 
But  there  is  something  lairer, 

Whose  charm  in  loving  lies, 
And  there  is  something  dearer, 

The  light  of  happy  eyes. 
So  I  return  triumphant,  queen  ol  the  brilliant  hall, 
To  envy  the  sweet  shadow  of  the  housewife  on  the  wall. 

My  earthly  lot  is  rich  and  high, 
.  And  hers  is  poor  and  low; 
Yet  I  would  give  my  heritage 

Her  deeper  joys  to  know; 
For  husbands  that  are  lovers 

Are  rare  in  all  the  lands, 
And  hearts  grow  lit  for  heaven, 
Molded  by  childish  hands; 
And  while  I  go  up  lonely,  before  the  Judge  of  all, 
A  cherub  troop  will  usher  the  shallow  on  the  wall. 


A  PRINTER'S  PHANTASY. 


BY  KLLA  ST  KK  I.I  NO  CUMMINS. 


I  was  born  with  a  love  for  printers'  ink  and  type-metal. 
A  printing-press  was  my  delight  from  a  child,  and  though 
of  a  practical  disposition,  a  printing-office  seemed  to  me 
a  mysterious  realm  of  enchantment.  Thus  it  was  only 
natural,  when  I  reached  manhood  and  sought  for  con- 
genial employment,  that  I  should  make  my  way  to  the 
printing-office,  study  the  successive  stages  of  apprentice- 
ship and  work  my  way  up. 

I  remember  the  particular  morning  after  my  advance  to 
the  position  of  foreman — for  on  that  morning  hinged  all 
my  fate.  I  remember  thinking  to  myself  that  if  as  a  child 
1  could  have  seen  myself  at  that  moment  I  would  have 
considered  that  I  had  reached  the  height  of  happiness. 
But  from  the  altitude  of  manhood  I  beheld  how  far  above 
me  still  reached  the  rounds  of  the  ladder. 

Our  office  was  located  on  Clay  street,  below  Mont- 
gomery— a  large  sort  of  lumber-room,  full  of  noisy  ma- 
chinery and  containing  a  hollow  square  of  stands,  each 
with  its  quota  of  brevier,  bourgeoise  or  long  primer  type. 
Among  those  employed  were  a  number  of  girls  of  various 
ages;  some  of  them  sensible  business  women,  others  irre- 
sponsible, giggling  girls— a  fair  sample,  I  presume,  of  the 
world  of  women  at  large,  But  some  way  I  was  utterly 
impassive  on  the  subject  of  girls  and  looked  on  them 
merely  as  machines,  and  rather  imperfect  ones  at  that. 

I  was  preoccupied  on  the  subject  of  working  out  of  the 
composing-room  into  the  editorial  department,  if  possible, 
and  spent  my  spare  hours  reading  history  and  cultivating 
my  talents  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power. 

I  remember  that  particular  morning  being  especially 
wrapped  up  in  the  thought  that  I  would  now  be  able  to 
indulge  in  some  valuable  books  I  greatly  coveted,  and 
how  carefully  1  meant  to  devote  my  hours — when  sud- 
denly, all  at  once,  I  saw  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  looking  at 
me  steadfastly.  I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  the  type-setters,  and  feeling  a  little  uncomfort- 
able, I  looked  away,  for  I  was  less  familiar  with  girls  than 
books.  But  a  curious  sensation  crept  over  me.  I  felt 
that  those  eyes  were  still  upon  me;  that,  indeed,  they 
were  fixed  upon  me  more  or  less  all  day.   The  unpleas- 


antness of  such  a  sensation  can  only  be  imagined  by  a 
shy,  diffident  fellow  who  knows  the  torture  of  being  sin- 
gled out  for  notice  by  a  self-possessed  woman — for  the 
oa  tie  r  of  the  eyes  was  evidently  self-possessed  or  supremely 
unconscious,  I  could  not  tell  which.  She  was  a  new- 
comer. I  could  not  remember  having  seen  her  before, 
and  I  felt  much  puzzled,  not  to  say  annoyed,  by  this  pecu- 
liar attention. 

They  were  steady,  brown  eyes  with  heavy,  fringing 
black  lashes,  and  a  peculiarity  of  the  white  lid  gave  them 
an  Oriental  expression.  There  was  no  smile  in  them,  no 
trilling  merriment ;  it  was  simply  an  analytical  steadiness. 
I  felt  that  she  was  studying  me,  and  I  resented  it. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  I  was  amused  over  it,  and  then 
curious.  Why  should  this  girl  study  me?  What  was 
there  singular  in  my  countenance  that  should  attract  any 
one's  notice? 

Gradually  we  became  acquainted,  and  I  found  her  very 
reserved  and  uncommunicative.  There  was  no  clew  in 
her  words  to  the  expression  in  her  eyes;  but  an  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  my  hitherto  unimpressible  nature, 
and  I  determined  to  solve  the  mystery.  However,  the 
farther  I  got  into  the  maze  the  more  I  forgot  my  original 
intention,  and  soon  all  my  studious  habits  were  broken  in 
upon  by  dwelling  on  those  haunting  eyes  which  so  puz- 
zled me ;  and  I  unconsciously  had  begun  a  study,  ever 
new  yet  ever  the  old  one — the  study  of  love. 

I  never  did  anything  by  halves,  and  so  with  my  usual 
impetuosity  I  fell  into  the  snare,  body  and  soul.  Hinda 
was  her  name — as  odd  as  herself;  and  gradually  she  re- 
laxed from  her  steady  expression  and  revealed  a  sudden, 
rare  lighting  up  of  the  countenance  which  intoxicated 
me. 

After  awhile  we  became  friends,  and  I  her  escort.  She 
was  an  orphan,  making  her  own  way  in  the  world;  living 
with  friends  in  a  romantic,  tumble-down  house  on  Rin- 
con  Hill — formerly  the  abode  of  wealth  and  aristocracy, 
but  now  rented  for  a  pittance,  in  its  crumbling  condition 
of  decayed  grandeur,  to  those  who  were  grappling  with 
the  problem  of  genteel  poverty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  took  every  means  of  paying  her  the  deepest  re- 
spect in  deference  to  her  unprotected  position,  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  her  every  succeeding  day. 

Once  again  I  saw  that  strange  expression  flit  over  her 
face  as  I  was  talking.  Said  I  suddenly,  "  What  do  you 
think  of,  Hinda,  when  you  look  like  that?" 

She  seemed  startled,  and  evaded  the  question.  I  in- 
sisted, and  would  not  yield.    Finally  she  said: 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  I  was  wondering  what  you 
would  do  if  any  one  wronged  you." 

"  What  a  singular  thought!"  I  exclaimed,  remembering 
that  the  peculiar  expression  had  first  attracted  me  to  her. 

"  You  have  such  a  stern  face,  Blake!  You  don't  know 
how  stem,  in  spite  of  your  blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair  and 
mustache — so  stern  that  it  is  anomalous.  There  isn't  a 
line  of  weakness  about  your  mouth  or  your  chin,  and 
even  your  eyes  are  sometimes  a  little  hard  in  expression. 
I  can't  help  wondering  sometimes  what  you  would  do  if 
some  one  were  to  treat  you  unjustly  or  wrong  you  deeply 
— whether  you  would  harm  them  or  yourself."  And  I 
saw  the  strange  light  in  her  eyes  again. 

Certainly,  Hinda  was  very  analytical.  I  must  admit  that 
I  was  startled.  I  had  never  felt  such  a  sensation  as  she 
described,  and  it  sounded  something  like  casting  my 
horoscope — like  an  occult  divination  of  the  future.  I  had 
lived  a  very  quiet  life  with  my  plans  and  my  books  when 
away  from  the  case — stirred  some  by  ambitious  hopes, 
but  as  yet  untouched  by  jealousy,  envy,  rage,  despair 
and  the  more  tragic  passions.  Whatever  I  might  do  or 
however  I  might  act  under  the  influence  of  such  passions 
was  as  yet  an  untried  problem,  a  dim  story  known  only 
to  fate.  It  seemed  like  dealing  with  sorcery  to  dream  of 
such  things.  And  yet,  though  feeling  thus,  I  was  so  un- 
der her  thrall  that  I  simply  said  : 

"  Hinda,  you  need  never  fear  me.  I  have  a  firm  will 
and  purpose.  I  shall  never  deviate  from  my  original 
principles,  and  one  of  them  is,  '  Never  to  regret  an  un- 
worthy person;'  another  '  That  justice  will  right  all  things 
in  time.' " 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  you  have  such  deliberate 
command  over  yourself  as  that?"  said  she,  admiringly. 

"  I  certainly  do,"  said  I,  with  determination. 

It  was  a  short  time  after  this,  though  our  troth  was 
plighted,  that  I  noticed  the  increasing  attentions  of  an 
elderly  gentleman,  apparently  a  friend  of  the  family — a 
Mr.  Went  worth,  whose  large  mercantile  house  on  Market 
street  made  him,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  a  very 
desirable  match  for  Hinda. 

At  first  I  thought  little  of  the  matter,  though  I  gently 
remonstrated  with  her  for  permitting  his  visits,  as  not 
being  honorable  treatment  of  the  gentleman.  Then, 
seeing  the  flaming  sign  daily  on  my  way  to  my  humble 
work,  I  gazed  on  it  with  very  peculiar  emotions.  I  was 
satisfied  with  the  simple  future  Hinda  and  I  had  planned ; 
but  what  of  her  secret  hopes  and  aspirations?  Thinking 
the  matter  over  seriously,  I  told  her  if  she  regretted  hav- 
ing plighted  her  troth  to  me  before  she  knew  her  own  mind  I 
would  release  her;  that  it  would  be  no  pleasure  to  me  to 
hold  her  to  a  half-hearted  promise. 

She  looked  at  me  steadily.  "  How  is  this,  Blake — have 
you  ceased  to  love  me  ?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  looking  her  full  in  the  eyes ;  "  you  Urcw 


that  well  enough  without  asking.  You  know  that  my  love 
for  you  is  in  its  first  blossom,  and  that  I  am  not  consid- 
ering my  happiness,  but  yours." 

"  It  seems  strange  that  you  would  give  me  up  so 
easily."  Again  that  peculiar  light  in  her  eyes.  "  It  hardly 
seems  as  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  to  real  love." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said,  I  sternly,  "  real  love  is  not  ca- 
pable of  the  selfishness  that  false  love  claims  as  its  inherent 
right." 

"O  Blake,  don't  look  at  me  in  that  way!"  she  cried, 
falteringly.  "  You  frighten  me,  for  mine  is  the  selfish, 
false  kind,  and  I  could  never  give  you  up." 

In  spite  of  myself,  I  was  thrilled  by  her  passionate 
exclamation,  and  we  parted  dearer  friends  than  ever. 
And  yet,  to  my  surprise,  the  pompous  owner  of  riches 
called  more  frequently  than  before,  and  Hinda  accepted 
his  attentions  openly,  and  never  concealed  them  from  me 
a  moment.  I  was  puzzled  and  annoyed.  This  seemed 
a  dishonorable  course  to  pursue,  and  yet  her  straight- 
forward mode  of  action  removed  all  suspicion  on  my  part 
of  an  attempt  to  deceive. 

Once  more  I  broached  the  subject,  and  once  more  she 
evaded  it.  I  again  offered  her  her  freedom  if  she  had  an 
iota  of  regret  on  the  subject,  and  urged  her  not  to  hesitate 
a  moment  if  she  felt  that  she  would  ever  regret  it. 

But  again  she  enthralled  me  with  her  protestations  of 
love  and  loyalty.  I  resisted  the  glamour  stealing  over  me, 
however,  and  said : 

"  But,  Hinda,  this  cannot  continue.  Choose  one  or 
the  other.  We  do  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  false 
morality.  We  cannot  play  these  dangerous  games  with- 
out entailing  a  world  of  misery  on  all  those  around  us. 
You  must  come  to  a  conclusion." 

"  I  choose  you  a  hundred  times  over!"  said  she,  with 
a  strange  flash  in  her  eyes. 

"Then,"  said  I,  keeping  to  the  main  question,  "you 
must  explain  to  Mr.  Wentworth  that  you  are  my  affianced 
bride,  and  that  immediately.  Otherwise  our  engagement 
comes  to  an  end." 

The  note  was  written  immediately,  although  her  eyes 
were  moist  with  tears,  which  I  could  not  understand  at 
all.  If  she  were  hurt  at  my  words,  why  should  she  feel 
sad  about  writing  the  note? 

Proud  and  happy  I  stood  with  her  at  the  altar,  forget- 
ting all  my  ambitious  hopes  for  the  moment  and  rejoicing 
in  her  beauty  and  grace.  I  had  read  somewhere,  from 
the  pen  of  a  cynic,  "  He  is  a  fool  who  placeth  his  faith  in 
the  love  of  woman;  yea,  as  great  a  fool  as  she  who 
placeth  her  trust  in  the  honor  of  man."  But  with  a  joyful 
happiness  I  thought  to  myself,  "  Hinda  and  I  belong  to 
another  world  than  this,  and  our  trust  and  faith  shall  be 
mutual  and  perfect." 

For  three  weeks  I  sought  my  daily  work,  kissing  my 
wife  good-bye  and  leaving  her  to  the  wo'manly  cares  of 
the  partnership  while  I  worked  steadfastly  all  day,  return- 
ing at  night  to  the  simple  little  Eden  contained  in  the 
three  rooms  which  we  called  home,  blessing  life  and  re- 
joicing that  I  lived.  The  only  thing  which  caused  me  a 
vague  sense  of  unrest  was  the  occasional  repetition  of  that 
strange  look  in  Hinda 's  eyes,  sometimes  in  the  very  midst 
of  her  fondest  caresses ;  but  it  was  so  vague  that  I  scarcely 
realized  it  till  afterward. 

A  short  three  weeks  of  happiness!  Then  all  was  turned 
to  a  darkness  more  gloomy  than  night.  As  I  returned 
from  my  toil,  somewhat  weary  with  the  noise  of  the  ma- 
chinery ringing  in  my  ears  all  day,  I  saw  a  closed  carriage 
passing  by,  and  in  it  Mr.  Wentworth,  my  former  rival, 
and— Hinda,  my  wife. 

Horror,  terror,  agony,  but  faintly  describe  my  sensa- 
tions. What  I  had  resented  in  my  affianced  bride  be- 
came a  crime  in  my  wedded  wife.  This  had  an  element 
of  secrecy  which  gave  it  all  the  odium  of  crime,  and  I 
was  sickened  to  the  very  soul.  My  love  was  touched, 
too ;  it  was  no  longer  a  passion  of  purity,  deeming  its  ob- 
ject something  holy  and  sacred. 

I  shrank  from  a  scene.  It  was  too  awful  an  ordeal ; 
besides  I  feared  the  enthralling  power  of  the  woman,  who 
would  doubtless  lull  my  fears  and  prolong  the  delusion. 
The  words  of  the  cynic  came  back  to  mc  as  if  written  in 
lurid  letters  on  my  brain. 

Turning  from  the  street  where  was  situated  our  little 
home  which  I  had  thought  so  beautiful  and  precious,  I 
rented  a  room  near  the  printing  establishment  until  I 
could  decide  what  to  do.  All  night  I  lay  awake,  wide- 
eyed — gazing  at  the  ceiling,  thinking,  thinking.  In  the 
morning  I  sought  my  task  and  worked  faithfully  all  day. 
Again  at  night  I  stared  at  the  gray  ceiling  above  me,  and 
again  went  to  work.  Something  strange  began  to  affect 
my  head,  and  I  thought  the  type  looked  very  blurred. 
Some  one  said : 

"  You  don't  look  well,  Norton.  Hadn't  you  better  go 
home? " 

I  did  feel  very  weak  in  my  arms  and  legs,  and  thought 
perhaps  I  ought  to  rest.  Just  as  I  walked  out  the  door, 
tottering  in  a  sudden  fit  of  weakness — for  I  don't  know 
when  I  had  eaten  anything,  and  I  was  very  weak  in  con- 
sequence— I  saw  the  frightened  face  of  Hinda.  With  a 
strong  effort  I  walked  past  her  and  went  to  my  lodgings. 
She  should  not  make  a  scene  on  the  street  with  me. 

I  had  hardly  reached  my  room  when  everything  turned 
around  and  around,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dizzy  whirli- 
gig of  furniture  and  walls  I  was  tossed  up,  and  up,  and 
up,  into  the  very  heart  of  space. 
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Here  I  was  seized  by  ten  thousand  powers,  who  dragged 
me  limb  from  limb,  and  broke  me  into  a  million  frag- 
ments. Vainly  I  tried  to  reason,  yet  my  identity  cried 
out,  "It  is  I !" 

Slowly,  dizzily,  my  separate  particles  fell— fell,  down, 
down,  till  I  shivered  with  apprehension.  Still  falling, 
falling,  like  flakes  of  snow,  my  course  was  downward,  till 
I  recognized  the  printing  office  again,  and  the  cases  and 
the  type.  Strangely  each  atom  of  my  soul  fell  iqion  and 
entered  into  each  separate  bit  of  type,  and  I  was  in  pos- 
session of  shape  once  more. 

I  felt  the  busy  hands  of  men  and  girls  seizing  me  and 
setting  me  up  into  words  and  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
I  was  being  restored  to  order  from  my  disintegrated  frag- 
ments, and  I  was  partially  happy  once  more. 

But  all  at  once  some  one  seized  a  naming  paper  and 
thrust  it  upon  me,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  girl,  "Oh, 
this  type  is  too  wet  for  anything."  It  was  the  voice  of 
Hinda,  and  I  shrank  away  in  terror  from  her  flaming 
hand.  The  shock  passed  through  my  being  and  I  fell 
into  "  pi,"  and  amid  the  murmurs  of  the  girls  and  mut- 
tered oaths  of  the  men  I  was  reset  once  more. 

Made  up  into  columns  and  forms,  I  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  sort  of  completion — a  sort  of  unified  exist- 
ence. And  then  I  was  placed  upon  the  press,  and  the 
great  wheels  rolled,  the  great  noise  began,  and  I  passed 
into  the  central  part  of  the  machinery,  was  crushed,  and 
passed  backward  and  forward  to  be  crushed  again.  And 
she  who  stood  and  watched  my  agony  with  her  strange 
brown  eyes  was  Hinda. 

Without  voice,  without  expression,  dumbly  I  endured 
this  intense  bitterness  of  pain — the  agony  of  a  lifetime 
compressed  into  a  moment's  space;  and  yet  it  seemed 
years  that  I  remained  in  torture. 

The  papers  were  seized  to  fold  and  send  away ;  but  cries 
of  derision  arose,  for  every  word  upon  every  line  was 
"Hinda!  Hinda!  Hinda !"  and  in  maddened  rage  the 
compositors  flew  upon  me  and  tossed  and  threw  me 
about,  flinging  me  to  the  east  and  west,  flinging  me  to  the 
north  and  south.  And  all  the  while  1  saw  Hinda's  brown 
eyes  watching  my  final  dismemberment ;  but  they  were 
filled  with  tears. 

Slowly,  by  some  strange  attraction,  my  scattered  atoms 
gathered  together  once  more.  It  seemed  years  that  I  was 
passing  through  the  process,  with  very  little  interest  in 
the  affair,  one  way  or  another.  I  was  tired  and  exhausted, 
and  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  stop  this  endless 
flying  apart  and  gathering  together  again — to  cease  feeling 
my  identity  altogether,  and  find  sweet  rest  in  annihila- 
tion. 

All  at  once  I  knew  I  had  eyes  and  arms  and  legs, 
and  gazing,  I  saw  Hinda,  with  the  strangest  white  face 
full  of  dark  shadows. 

"  O  Hinda,"  I  feebly  whispered,  "  I  have  had  the  most 
horrible  dream." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  she  replied  soothingly,"  I  know  you  have, 
and  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  wake  up." 

Being  too  feeble  to  question  anything  that  life  might 
offer  me,  I  lay  stupidly  thankful  for  the  mere  possession 
of  my  body  once  more,  and  curious  only  in  regard  to  how 
I  had  succeeded  in  getting  back  into  it. 

"  It  was  a  curious  illness,"  so  the  doctor  said :  "  a  lack 
of  proper  attention  to  proper  hours,  and  some  peculiar 
effect  of  the  blood  upon  the  ganglia  of  the  brain,"  etc. 

Hinda  nursed  me  carefully,  and  when  fully  restored, 
some  three  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  my  almost  fatal 
illness,  reason  began  to  assert  itself  and  ask  what  step  it 
was  proper  for  me  to  take.  I  was  still  in  the  lodging- 
room  where  I  had  fallen,  and  I  noticed  that  the  furniture 
was  strangely  battered  and  destroyed  or  missing;  and  all 
these  things  began  to  impress  my  mind. 

"  Hinda,"  said  I,  seeing  a  strange  expression  in  her 
eyes,  not  at  all  like  any  I  had  ever  seen  before— a  timid, 
wistful  look,  that  touched  me  more  deeply  than  that 
steady,  analytical  gaze  of  months  ago—"  Hinda,  what  do 
you  think  of  when  you  look  like  that?" 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes.  "  I  am  thinking  how  stern 
you  are,  and  wondering  if  you  know  how  to  forgive  " 

"  Forgive  what?" 

"  A  woman's  folly,"  and  she  wept  profusely. 

"Tell  me,  Hinda,  what  has  all  this  strange  conduct 
meant?  and  why  have  you  deceived  me  so?" 

She  steadied  her  voice  a  little  and  began. 

"  The  first  day  I  saw  you  I  thought  what  a  strange, 
stern  face  that  blonde  young  man  has.  I  wonder  if  he 
ever  loved  any  one?  I  wonder  if  he  ever  could  love  any 
one?  I  wonder  what  he  would  do  if  the  girl  he  loved 
deceived  him?  if  he  is  capable  of  being  aroused? 

"We  became  acquainted,  but  I  could  never  forget  my 
first  impression ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  could  not 
really  love  me,  you  were  so  cold  and  deliberate  about  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  your  jealousy  ought  to  be  touched, 
just  to  awaken  you  to  the  intensity  of  what  love  could  be. 
Do  you  remember  how  deliberate  you  were  in  offering  to 
release  me?  Do  you  think  that  for  one  moment  I  could 
have  accepted  it?  No,  not  even  when  I  suspected  that 
perhaps  you  were  the  one  who  desired  the  release.  Self- 
ish, was  it  not?   But  that  was  the  way  I  was  created. 

"  After  our  marriage  you  seemed  so  practical,  so  with- 
out demonstration  in  your  manner,  that  I  still  feared  you 
did  not  love  me.  I  had  never  told  you  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth  was  engaged  to  Cousin  Ruth,  hoping  that  from  a 


misunderstanding  you  might  be  aroused  into  a  sudden 
jealousy,  which  I  knew  I  could  immediately  set  at  rest. 
But  you  never  gave  the  slightest  sign  of  it,  and  that  day  I 
particularly  told  him  to  drive  near  the  printing-office,  just 
to  attract  your  attention. 

"  I  admit  that  I  have  not  only  failed,  but  that  I  have 
been  punished  ten  times  over  for  my  folly  in  ever  listen- 
ing to  the  evil  suggestion  of  my  selfish  soul. 

"  When  you  did  not  return  at  night,  I  simply  waited  in 
horrified  anguish.  I  saw  that  you  were  at  work  next  day, 
but  feared  to  go  near  you.  The  next  night  was  s]>ent  like 
the  first.  Then  I  resolved  to  confess  my  fault  and  beg 
your  forgiveness. 

"  I  met  you  at  the  door  and  followed  you  to  this  room. 
You  fell  immediately  upon  reaching  it,  and  while  I 
rubbed  your  hands  and  temples  you  suddenly  arose  in  a 
frenzied  condition.  You  sprang  at  the  chairs  and  furni- 
ture and  smashed  all  in  fragments.  I  came  near  you  to 
soothe  you,  but  each  time  you  shrank  away  from  me  with 
a  shiver,  venting  your  rage  on  the  senseless  furniture. 

"  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  you;  I  saw  that  you  would 
not  harm  me.  And  so  in  time,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
doctor,  I  got  you  calmed  into  a  sort  of  quiet. 

"Together  we  have  passed  through  a  terrible  time — I 
none  the  less  than  yourself.  And  now  I  ought  not  to  ask 
in  vain  for  your  forgiveness."  And  the  wistful  look  grew 
in  her  eyes. 

"  My  beloved,  my  Hinda,  what  can  you  know  of  the 
depths  of  love?  You  ask  for  surface  ripplings  and 
sparklings,  while  I  offer  you  the  tidal  flow  and  fall — con- 
stant, unending.  Let  me  tell  you  the  dreadful  dream  I 
dreamed,  and  see  if  your  name  is  not  imprinted  in  words 
of  fire  upon  my  heart  and  brain  and  soul.*' 

And  so  I  told  her,  and  she  listened  with  drooping  head. 

When  I  had  finished,  she  said,  quietly,  "  Let  us  begin 
all  over  again,  Blake.  Let  us  begin  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  perhaps  I  can  become  worthy  of  such  love  as 
this." 

"  You  see,  Hinda,  my  darling,"  said  I,  seeing  that  her 
woman's  heart  craved  demonstration,  though  I  knew  mere 
words  proved  nothing  of  the  depths  of  affection,  "  that  it 
is  very  unsafe  to  tamper  with  a  man's  heart.  See  what 
you  have  done !  First,  you  looked  at  me  with  your  curious 
eyes,  and  destroyed  all  my  plans  for  the  future  by  awaken- 
ing my  love  and  affection.  You  became  dearer  than  all 
ambitious  hopes  for  the  future.  Then  by  your  ignoble 
little  trick  to  arouse  my  baser  nature  you  endeavored  to 
convert  me  into  a  bloodthirsty  creature.  How  did  you 
know  what  stuff  I  was  made  of?  Why,  I  mL'ht  have 
killed  both  you  and  Mr.  Wentworth.  It  simply  happened 
that  I  was  run  down  with  overwork,  and  that  my  nerves 
gave  way;  and  yet  even  then  I  was  dangerous." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hinda,  with  a  dazzling  smile,  "  but  not  to 
me." 

She  seemed  to  take  a  kind  of  satisfaction  out  of  this 
fact  which  was  utterly  beyond  me. 

"  Well,  Hinda,"  said  I,  "  considering  the  kind  of  a  man 
I  am,  are  we  to  have  any  more  of  these  little  episodes  in 
the  years  to  come?" 

"  Never!  Considering  the  kind  of  man  you  are,  I  have 
finished  my  experiments." 

"  And  pray  heaven,"  said  I,  most  fervently,  "  that  I 
may  never  repeat  my  transmigration  into  a  font  of  type, 
either  in  this  life  or  the  one  to  come.  You  have  caused 
me  a  terrible  agony  in  that  experience." 

"  But,  Blake,"  said  Hinda,  timidly,  "  otherwise  I  never 
would  have  known  that  you  loved  me." 

Women,  though  weak  and  timid,  are  really  blood- 
thirsty creatures.  Nothing  less  than  smashing  several 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  furniture  or  going  out  and  kill- 
ing a  man  would  have  ever  convinced  her.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  Hinda  is  an  exception. 


The  new  civil  code  of  Mexico  includes  a  divorce  law, 
divorce  not  having  hitherto  been  recognized  in  Mexico. 
Mexico  is  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  divorce  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  church;  but,  as  the  church  has  been 
completely  separated  from  the  state,  and  only  civil  mar- 
riage is  recognized,  it  is  a  logical  consequence  that  divorce 
should  have  a  place  in  the  statutes.  The  divorce  law  de- 
fines that  a  divorce  shall  not  absolutely  annul  the  mar- 
riage tie,  but  shall  suspend  some  of  its  features;  it  pro- 
vides for  separation,  alimony  and  care  of  children. 


The  Chicago  seven-dollar-a-wcek  dry  goods  clerk  who 
contributed  a  history  of  the  English  nobility  to  the  do- 
mestic page  of  a  Detroit  newspaper  over  the  nom  dc 
plume  of  "  Sir  Arthur,"  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
contributor  whose  pseudonym  was  "  Marie  Stuart."  They 
exchanged  addresses,  and  he  found  that  she  was  second 
waiting  girl  in  a  Saginaw  hotel.  He  now  thinks  anony- 
mous contributors  are  wholesale  frauds.— A Wc  York 
Graphic.  ■  

"  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Would  you?"  she  asked,  sweetly.  "Then 
I  will  be  yours  on  one  condition:  9tOD  wearing  those 
cuffs  about  your  neck,  and  put  on  a  collar."  A  heavy 
gloom  rested  upon  his  face  as  he  murmured  :  "  Ask  Due 
anything  but  that;  anything  but  that!"  And  as  he 
brushed  away  an  unmanly  tear  he  strode  out  into  the 
dark  night. — Boston  J'vst. 

Work  is  proceeding  rapidly  with  the  great  railway  tun- 
nel under  the  Mersey.  The  tunnel  will  be  three  and  one- 
eighth  miles  in  length. 


GAINS  OF  MODKRN  AUTHORS. 


Anthony  Trollope,  after  relating  how  for  twelve  years 
his  annual  income  from  literature  averaged  4,500/.  a  year, 
and  how  in  a  little  over  twenty  years  he  made  70,000/.  by 
his  pen,  goes  on  to  describe  the  result  as  "  comfortable 
but  not  splendid."  Trollope's  most  ardent  admirer  would 
hardly  claim  for  him  the  possession  of  great  or  original 
genius,  but  I  should  imagine  that  in  the  opinion  of  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  readers  of  his  autobiography  he  takes  first 
place  among  successful  men  of  letters,  looking  to  success 
From  the  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  considering  the 
quality  of  the  work.  Trollope  made  727/.  in  the  aggre- 
gate by  "  The  Warden  "  and  "  Hart: hosier  Towers,"  w  hich 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  judges  of  our  time  are 
by  far  his  best  works.  1  le  was  paid  2^0/.  for  "  The  Three 
(  lerks,"  and  400/.  for  "  Dr.  Thorne.  He  began  to  run 
into  four  figures  with  "  Framley  Parsonage,"  for  w  hich  he 
received  1,000/.;  and  his  highest  price  was  3,500/.  for 
"Can  You  Forgive  Her?" 

Sir  Walter  Scott  received  700/.  for  "  Waverly,"and  dur- 
ing the  nine  years  which  followed  its  publication  Con- 
stable paid  him  1 10,000/.  for  eleven  novels  of  three  volumes 
each  and  three  series  of  "Tales  of  My  Landlord."  mak- 
ing nine  volumes  more.  During  the  remaining  eight  years 
of  his  life  Sir  Walter  wrote  eight  more  novels  of  three  vol- 
umes each,  as  well  as  the  "  Fife  of  Na|xjleon,"  and  tor 
one  of  these  novels  he  received  10,000/.  Hetween  No- 
vember, 1825,  and  June,  1827,  Sir  Walter's  literary  earn- 
ings amounted  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  26,000/. 
He  was  paid  8,000/.  for  "Woodstock,"  and  18,000/.  for 
the  "  Life  of  Napoleon,"  and  in  this  period  he  not  only 
wrote  the  whole  of  these  works  but  nearly  half  of  the 
first  series  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,"  estimated 
by  Lockhart  at  2,000/.  more.  Sir  Walter's  aggregate  gains 
far  exceed  those  of  any  author  w  ho  has  ever  lived. 

The  highest  sum  that  was  paid  to  Miss  Fdgeworth  for 
one  of  her  incomparable  Irish  stories  was  250/.  Gold- 
smith received  60/.  for  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and 
"  Rasselas"  brought  100/.  to  Johnson.  Miss  Blimey  was 
paid  20/.  for  "  Evelina,"  2,000/.  for  "  Cecelia,"  and  3,000/. 
for  "Camilla."  Mrs.  Trollope  received  800/.  for  her 
work  on  "  America,"  and  I  believe  that  for  the  next 
twenty  years  her  literary  income  averaged  1,000/.  a  year. 
Her  contemporary,  Mrs.  Gore,  made  a  comfortable  for- 
tune out  of  her  clever  and  entertaining  novels.  Dumas  not 
only  received  nothing  for  his  first  novel,  but  contributed 
12/.  toward  the  expense  of  printing  it.  He  made  vast 
sums  by  his  other  works,  but  the  money  was  spent  quite 
as  fast  as  it  was  earned.  Lord  Lytton  is  believed  to  have 
cleared  80,000/  by  his  novels.  It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Col- 
burn's  reader  reported  so  unfavorably  of  "  Pel  ham  "  that 
the  manuscript  was  on  the  point  of  being  returned  to 
the  author,  when  the  publisher  happened  to  glance  at  the 
first  chapter,  and  was  so  struck  by  it  that  he  at  once  de- 
cided to  acc  ept  the  work,  and  he  paid  500/.  for  it. 

Dickens  made  quite  as  much  money  by  his  readings  as 
by  his  novels.  Many  of  his  early  bargains  with  pub- 
lishers were  deplorable,  considering  that  his  popularity 
was  at  a  high  flow  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  "  Pickwick."  After  a  careful  investigation  of  ac- 
counts Talfourd  made  an  elaborate  calculation  during 
the  publication  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  for  three  years  previously  Dickens  ought  to 
have  been  making  10,000/.  a  year  out  of  his  writing.  The 
circulation  of  the  monthly  parts  of"  Martin  Chuzzlewit  " 
fell  to  25,000  a  month  trom  a  circulation  of  40,000  a 
month  obtained  by  "  Pickw  ick  "  and  "  Nickleby."  The 
best  of  his  books  were  the  least  successful  of  all  his 
works  on  first  publication,  and,  I  believe,  brought  him 
the  least  money.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  7,000/.  was 
to  have  been  paid  for  "  Edwin  Drood,"  if  he  had  lived  to 
complete  the  story  in  twelve  monthly  numbers. 

Thackeray  made  most  of  his  money  out  of  his  lectures. 
For  a  long  time  he  found  it  impossible  to  place  "  Harry 
Lyndon,"  which  he  always  declared  to  be  his  master- 
piece, and  w  hich  only  began  to  be  appreciated  after  his 
death,  and  the  earlier  numbers  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  excited 
little  attention.  In  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Thack- 
eray told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  had  never  made  as 
much  as  5,000/.  by  any  book  he  had  written. 

George  Eliot  made  very  large  sums.  Her  total  profits 
on  "  Romola  "  exceeded  10,000/.,  and  nearly  double  that 
amount  is  believed  to  have  accrued  to  her  by  another  of 
her  works.  Wilkie  Collins  received  5,000/.  for  "Arma- 
dale," the  agreement  being  signed  before  a  line  of  the 
book  was  written,  and  he  gained  the  same  amount  by 
"No  Name."  Lord  Heaconsfield  profited  little  by  his 
earlier  books,  but  from  "  Coningsby  "  dow  nward  the 
gains  were  considerable,  and  he  must  have  cleared  at 
least  30,000/.  by  his  writings.  It  is  probable  that  "  Fndy- 
mion  will  be  remembered  as  the  latest  novel  for  which 
many  thousands  have  been  paid  down,  as  the  new  prac- 
tice of  issuing  cheap  editions  after  the  first  flush,  in  order 
to  stop  the  sale  of  the  second-hand  copies  which  are  flung 
Upon  the  market  by  the  large  circulating  libraries,  has  a 
decidedly  cheapening  tendency. 

Of  poets,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  far  and  away  the 
most  successful  in  money-getting.  Byron's  total  gains 
amounted  to  only  23,000/.,  and  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  to  Thomas  Moore  was  3,000/.  for  Lai  la  Rookh." 
Of  historians,  Ford  Ma<  aulay  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 
Messrs.  Longman  published  the  "  History  '  on  the-  un- 
derstanding that  the  author  should  receive  three-fourths 
of  the  net  profits,  and  within  a  lew  months  they  paid  him 
20,000/.  on  account.  Goldsmith  received  300/.  lor  the 
"  History  of  Rome,"  250/.  for  the  "  History  ol  Greece," 
and  600/.  for  the  "  I  listory  of  England."  Gibbon  gained 
10,000/.  by  the  "Decline  and  Tall,"  and  'Thiers  and 
Lamartine  were  paid  nearly  20,000/.  for  their  respective 
histories.  On  the  other  hand,  Johnson,  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  life,  when  his  fame  was  well  established,  re- 
(  eived  only  300/.  for  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." — JMiidon 
Truth. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  Missouri  botanical  gardens,  near 
St.  Louis,  have  a  complete  collection  of  living  specimens 
of  all  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  bible. 


A 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SCRAPS. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  I  envy  my  servant  girl  most. 
No  dunning  creditors  ruffle  her  tranquillity  of  mind  by 
day,  by  night  no  haunting  dreams  of  sheriffs  ejectments 
disturb  her  repose.  Her  board  is  as  palatable  as  she 
chooses  to  make  it — at  my  expense;  her  room,  fresh  and 
tidy  as  she  chooses  to  keep  it,  is  as  free  as  air.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  her  bank  account  is  swelled  by  almost 
the  sum  total  of  her  twelve-months'  wages— unless  she 
elects  to  deposit  it  in  a  larger  building  on  Pine  street, 
made  famous  by  its  multitude  of  mining  offices— as  one  of 
the  genus  evidently  had  who  accosted  me  once  in  its  hall. 
"  Please,  mum,"  she  asked,  her  pudgy  fingers  clasped 
around  a  fat  pocket-book,  "  please,  mum,  is  this  the  as- 
sisment  house?" 

Of  all  people  in  the  world  I  envy  a  school  teacher  the 
least.  Unless  she  be  highly  favored  she  is  for  months 
pulling  the  "  nominating"  wires;  when  fairly  installed  in 
the  pedagogical  chair  her  board-bills  eat  up  more  than 
half  of  her  income,  her  car-fare  and  incidentals  a  large 
proportion  of  the  balance,  and  making  herself  barely  pre- 
sentable consumes  the  rest.  Each  year  adds  a  furrow  to 
her  temper  and  her  forehead;  her  chances  of  matri- 
mony are  very  slender;  her  bank  account  ditto.  Instead 
of  one  mistress,  whom  paradoxically  enough  the  servant 
holds  in  bondage,  the  teacher  has  a  dozen  masters  who 
hold  her  in  an  abject  state  of  dependence.  Yet  she  would 
not  exchange  places  with  my  servant  girl,  because  her  in- 
come is  called  salary,  not  wages. 


The  mania  to  receive  a  salary  instead  of  wages  is 
despoiling  the  working  ranks  of  many  a  good  housekeeper. 
When  one  aspirant  for  a  pedagogical  salary  marries 
her  plural  nouns  to  singular  verbs,  or  'vice  versa;  when 
she  is  forever  diving  into  a  stock  of  past  participles  to 
recklessly  bestow  them  upon  first,  second,  or  third  per- 
son— which  ever  it  may  chance  to  be — and  gravely  as- 
sures me  that  she  "never  done  well  in  spelling,  but 
always  done  well  in  grammar;"  when  another  picks  up  a 
current  number  of  The  San  Franciscan,  and  after  puz- 
zling five  or  ten  minutes  over  the  index  to  contents,  at 
last  looks  up  and  asks  "  What  do  the  figures  mean  in  this 
column  after  the  names?"  when  a  "  substitute  "  asks  me 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  "  statutes  scattered 
around  in  the  garden ;"  when  a  full-fledged  teacher  of 
several  years'  standing  indignantly  exclaims  "  There  is  no 
use  of  having  varmints  in  the  house  when  there  are  plenty 
of  preventatives  and  infectants" — I  wonder  why  those 
teachers  who  have  spent  time  and  money  in  acquiring 
their  knowledge,  who  are  yet  studying  and  who  expect  to 
explore  and  acquire  unto  the  end,  do  not  rise  up  in  righ- 
teous wrath,  expel  these  quacks  from  the  department,  and 
relegate  them  to  the  kitchen  where  they  belong. 


The  dentists  have  been  holding  a  conclave,  which  re- 
minds me  of  a  trifling  incident.  At  nightfall  my  friend's 
teeth  seemed  spotless;  in  the  morning  a  big  speck  of 
black  bordered  the  root  of  one.  She  scraped  a  bit  with 
her  pocket-knife,  but  made  no  impression.  She  went  to 
a  fashionable  dentist. 

"Tartar;  your  teeth  need  cleaning." 

She  was  not  convinced;  she  went  to  the  second  D. 
D.  S. 

"Tartar;  your  teeth  need  cleaning." 

The  dread  of  sitting  in  the  dentist's  chair  kept  her  away 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  became  neces- 
sary to  have  a  tooth  filled.  After  this  operation  was  fin- 
ished she  questioned  about  the  black  spot. 

"Tartar;  your  teeth  need  cleaning." 

When  she  went  home  she  said  to  herself,  "  Well,  if  that 
is  tartar  it  is  coming  off  now,  if  I  have  to  take  the  tooth 
out." 

She  seated  herself  determinedly  before  a  mirror,  took 
her  surgeon  scissors  and  commenced  by  prying  the  gum 
on  either  side  out  of  the  way,  when  suddenly  the  "tartar" 
dropped  off  in  one  piece.  It  proved  to  be  a  bit  of  oyster 
shell,  which  had  evidently  lodged  there  while  she  was 
partaking  of  the  delicious  bivalves. 


I  went  into  a  Dime  Museum  one  afternoon,  and  saw 
the  Living  Half  Lady.  The  showman  remarked — as  he 
drew  the  curtain  that  we  might  gaze  at  the  delicate  fea- 
tured curiosity  a  half-minute— that  although  "she  was 
brniso,  she  had  full  possession  of  her  mental  faculties, 
and  could  talk  like  a  whole  lady."  To  prove  which 
serious  fact  he  asked  her  to  tell  the  ladies  her  name. 
"Fahtimah,"  replied  the  Living  Half  Lady,  in  the  most 
liquid  of  tones,  putting  her  fan  before  her  face  to  conceal 
the  smiles  which  threatened  to  broaden  into  a  laugh  as 
the  gullible  multitude  stared  with  wondering  eyes  and 
gaping  mouths. 

I  went  again  with  a  friend  to  the  same  museum.  W  hen 
the  time  came  for  the  Living  Half  Lady  to  be  on  view 
we  hastened  to  her  corner.  The  delicate-feature.d,  smil- 
ing curiosity  had  disappeared.  In  her  stead  was  another, 
with  crooked  mouth  and  crookeder  nose.  The  showman 
explained  that  "although  she  was  born  so,  she  had  full 
possession  of  her  mental  faculties,  and  could  talk  like  a 
whole  lady.  Tell  the  ladies  your  name,"  he  com- 
manded. 


"  Fat-i-mer,"  responded  a  coarse  voice. 

The  original  sweet-toned  Fatima  had  tired  of  her  en- 
gagement and  gone  back  to  her  store-clerkship,  where  she 
could  be  a  whole  lady  and  have  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  stretching  her  limbs  in  than  a  narrow  trough  in- 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  and  where, 
instead  of  one  word  from  her  rosy  lips  being  so  valuable, 
she  is  expected  to  earn  her  wages  by  talking  a  customer 
to  death,  like  half  a  dozen  whole  ladies. 


It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  Unitarian  Church.  As  much 
of  the  music  as  was  furnished  by  Mrs.  Mariner-Camp- 
bell's pearly  soprano  and  Mr.  Walter  Campbell's  lusty 
bass,  was  good.  Tenor  and  contralto  unknown ;  no  de- 
sire to  be  enlightened.  A  stranger  read  a  text  from  Rev- 
elat  ion — perhaps  because  he  had  to;  I  don't  know  why 
else — it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. The  sermon  was  very  flowery,  with  a  slight  sprinkle 
of  religion  and  a  heavy  shower  of  personal  pronouns— first 
person  singular,  in  large  "caps." 

An  intricately  carved  pagodal  structure  of  fine  wood  on 
a  marble  pedestal  took  my  attention.  It  is  the  striking 
feature  of  the  church,  as  it  rears  its  head  loftily  almost  to 
the  ceiling  of  this  high-studded  building.  After  the  serv- 
ices were  finished  I  made  inquiries  about  it  of  a  mem- 
ber— a  member  who  looked  rather  superior  in  his  suit  of 
broadcloth  and  neatly  gloved  hands. 

"Oh  it  is  used  in  christening  children,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Ver- 
mont— or  somewhere  or  other.  In  fact  I  don't  remember. 
Just  step  up  and  take  a  look  at  it ;  the  church  will  not  be 
closed  for  quite  awhile  yet." 

I  wonder  if  that  enlightened  young  man  in  kid  gloves 
has  ever  read  the  explanatory  inscription  on  the  orna- 
mental baptismal  font,  painted  on  the  white  marble  in 
letters  as  black  as  his  regulation  suit : 

"A  gilt  from  the  1st  Congregational  Church,  New  York,  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  pastor,  to  the  1st  Unitarian  Church,  San 
Francisco,  Thomas  Starr  King,  pastor." 


By  invitation  I  went  to  the  U.  S.  L.  S.  S.,  at  the  ocean 
beach,  to  see  a  boat-drill  by  the  crew.  Rarely  had  there- 
been  seen  such  a  smooth  surf,  and  all  hands  being  strictly 
sober— including  the  worthy  Teutonic  Captain,  who  is  a 
total  abstainer — no  one  was  drowned,  and  there  was  not 
even  a  chance  to  be,  as  the  men  stubbornly  refused  to 
allow  their  craft  to  capsize.  Major  Blakeney  regretted 
that  the  exhibition  was  so  void  of  interest;  but  as  I 
watched  the  boat  rising  and  sinking  with  the  insidious 
breakers,  I  fancied  her  filled  with  a  load  of  human  souls 
who  but  a  few  moments  before  had  resigned  themselves 
to  the  agonies  of  death — bringing  them  to  be  born  again 
in  warmth  and  comfort. 

And  I  wondered,  as  I  walked  through  the  picturesque 
station,  what  attraction  the  dangerous  work  could  have 
for  such  a  set  of  men  as  those  who  manned  the  boat  that 
day— men  whose  apartments  were  as  daintily  clean  as  any 
lady's  boudoir,  whose  tables  were  piled  with  standard 
literature  and  brightened  with  fragrant  and  brilliant  nose- 
gays. I  thought  it  must  be  a  moneyed  attraction,  but  the 
absured  idea  was  quickly  dispelled  when  I  learned  that 
although  the  government  provides  furniture  and  lodging, 
the  board  must  be  deducted  from  the  by-no-means 
princely  monthly  salary  of  forty  dollars.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  clear,  sparkling,  delicious  water  which  reflects  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  wriggler. 


Some  of  the  dry  goods  dealers  have  adopted  the  new 
style  of  designating  their  salesmen  by  the  names  of  the 
departments  they  attend  to.  Thus  you  hear  no  longer 
"Are  you  engaged,  Mr.  Smith?"  or  "Is  No.  34  at 
liberty?"  but  "Forward,  Ginghams!"  "Forward, 
Threads! "  etc.  One  establishment  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  there  is  such  a  run  in  one  department.  If 
when  he  cries  "Forward,  Needles!"  he  could  see  the 
smiles  and  hear  the  remark  "  How  appropriate !"  as  an 
apparition  of  a  six-footer  stalks  forth,  he  would  be  en- 
lightened. The  ladies  now  dub  all  their  gentlemen 
friends  with  shadowy  nether  extremities  Needles. 


E.  W.  Gosse,  the  well-known  writer,  is  described  as  a 
critic  whose  knowledge  of  English  literature  is  extremely 
wide  and  varied,  while  his  enthusiasm  for  letters  is  keen 
and  his  style  vivacious.  In  many  fields  of  literature,  es- 
pecially in  the  poetry-drama  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
he  is  a  specialist.  He  has  a  good  knowledge  of  modern 
literature — Scandinavian,  Dutch,  French,  German.  Al- 
though not  a  college  man,  he  has  just  been  appointed  to 
the  Cambridge  lectureship  in  English  literature. 


A  return  lately  published  in  the  Journal  Officicl  shows 
that  the  unfavorable  condition  of  France  as  regards  the 
increase  of  population  is  more  marked  than  ever.  As 
far  as  such  increase  is  dependent  upon  the  augmentation 
of  births  over  deaths,  the  population  can  now  double 
itself  but  once  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years.  In 
reality  the  doubling  takes  place  more  rapidly,  owing  to  an 
increasing  number  of  immigrants.  It  is  once  in  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  years. 


Three  or  four  members,  of  the  British  Cabinet  are  be- 
lieved to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  female  suffrage.  But 
they  do  not  publicly  say  so. 


SOMETHING  STRANGE. 


Some  months  ago  a  ship  was  sailing  for  Australia.  I 

went  to  the  hotel  to  say  good-bye  to  a  friend  who 

was  leaving  the  city  by  her  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years. 

It  was  a  devilish  desolate  night,  with  a  pouring  rain  and 
a  wind  that  wailed  and  sobbed  and  seemed  wounded 
unto  death.  The  sound  of  my  own  footfall  quickened 
my  blood  and  set  my  heart  to  beating.  What  a  night  for 
belated  foot  passengers,  puddling  their  steaming  way 
home  through  the  murky  blackness,  and  what  a  night,  I 
think  shudderingly,  for  the  man  with  murder  in  his  heart 
and  a  stiletto  in  his  hand.  Ugh!  Looking  over  my 
shoulder  at  almost  every  step,  I  plunge  on,  never  stopping 
now  till  I'm  shaking  myself  like  a  great  dog  before  my 
friend's  cheerful  blaze. 

"Beastly  night,  eh?"  he  calls  out  from  a  sea  of  be- 
longings he's  busy  stowing  and  packing  away;  "nice 
cheerful  memory  to  carry  off  of  a  place  where  a  fellow's 
been  happy." 

To  which  I  hold  forth  most  ardently  upon  the  climate 
of  some  countries  and  my  opinion  of  goings  away  and 
good-byes  in  general. 

The  last  strap  by  this  time  is  buckled  satisfactorily,  and 
we  sit  down  for  one  more  talk  over  our  pipes  and  beer. 
'Gad,  I  am  more  than  sorry  to  lose  him,  "for  we  have 
been  friends  together,"  and  he  is  a  splendid  chap— gener- 
ous, high-minded,  soulful  if  you  will,  practical,  clear- 
headed, too,  anything  but  a  dreamer,  sound  of  mind  and 
heart — in  fact  a  thoroughly  reliable,  good  fellow.  I  think 
sadly  of  the  changes  time  will  bring  to  both  of  us  ere  we 
sit  like  this  again ;  yet  we  bring  ourselves  to  speak  hope- 
fully of  the  future,  but  drifting  into  the  past  we  grow 
tenderly  regretful,  then  melancholy,  and  even  uncanny. 
Whether  it  was  the  dolefulness  outside,  the  impending 
parting,  or  both,  certain  it  is  I  was  never  so  broken  in  my 
life. 

"Charley,"  said  my  friend,  lifting  the  silence  that  had 
fallen  between  us,  "Charley,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing I  never  spoke  of  to  a  living  soul ;"  and  then  followed 
the  story  I  repeat  here.  I  give  it  as  I  got  it ;  make  of  it 
what  you  will. 

"A  number  of  years  ago,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "no 
matter  how  many,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  in  Boston, 
with  my  parents.  I  had  one  sister,  much  younger  than 
myself— a  winsome  creature  then,  a  lovely  woman  now. 
She  had  formed  at  that  time  a  passionate  attachment  for 
a  little  girl  alwut  her  own  age.  I  noticed,  as  much  as  I 
ever  noticed  any  girl,  that  this  one  was  very  strikingly 
pretty,  having  a  cloud  of  silky  yellow  hair,  with  a  pair  of 
luminous  brown  eyes.  I  remember  thinking  that  after 
awhile  those  charms,  added  to  her  father's  money,  would 
make  havoc  somewhere.  I  was  anything'  but  a  domestic 
fellow  in  those  days,  spending  odd  times  from  my  books 
knocking  around  among  other  boys,  and  outside  of  a 
passing  word  at  meal-times  or  a  hurried  '  How  d'ye  do?' 
when  she  was  at  the  house,  I  saw  no  more  of  her  than 
you. 

"  Four  or  five  years  went  by,  strengthening  the  affection 
of  the  girls  and  hurrying  them  on  to  womanhood;  but 
the  inevitable  separation  was  at  hand.  Milly — for  that 
was  her  name — being  a  Romanist,  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Notre  Dame,  in  Virginia,  and  Kate,  my  sister, 
was  bundled  off  to  a  Protestant  institution  nearer  home. 
I  will  never  forget  their  tempestuous  parting,  nor  what 
followed. 

"Just  a  year  from  that  time,  in  the  early  evening,  I 
was  in  my  father's  study,  consulting  with  him  about  the 
very  business  which  eventually  brought  me  here.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  I  mentioned  some  letters  I  had 
received  regarding  the  subject,  which  were  in  my  trunk 
up  stairs.  He  asked  me  to  get  them,  and  I  took  out  my 
watch  to  see  if  I  would  have  sufficient  time,  for  I  had  an 
engagement  at  nine.  It  was  then  just  ten  minutes  after 
eight. 

"  I  went  hurriedly  to  my  room  (not  stopping  to  light 
the  gas),  straight  to  my  trunk,  grabbed  out  the  till,  and 
was  startled  (to  be  mild)  to  find  it  filled  with  a  smoky, 
phosphorescent  something,  that  seemed  to  move  and  bil- 
low about.  I  confess  I  aid  start  for  the  door,  but  pulled 
myself  up  with  the  sudden  conviction  that  I  was  bilious, 
which  accounted  naturally  for<  the  yellowish,  dazzling 
effect  produced  by  sudden  stooping.  So  I  went  back, 
shamefacedly  enough,  to  find  that  whatever  it  was,  it  was 
still  there,  only  that  it  seemed  to  be  less  agitated,  and 
was  gradually  floating  and  breaking  away  before  some 
brilliant  object  that  struggled  through  at  intervals.  A 
second  more  and  I  saw,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  sitting 
there,  the  face  of  my  sister  s  friend,  Milly  Meyer!  The 
splendid  brown  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  the  gold  of 
her  hair  filled  the  room  with  light. 

"  By  this  time  I  was  thoroughly  mystified  and — well, 
yes,  frightened.  My  trembling  legs  would  hardly  hold 
up  my  body,  that  felt  for  all  the  world  like  a  sponge  with 
ail  the  water  of  life  squeezed  out.  I  made  my  tortuous 
way  down  stairs  somehow  after  this,  resolving  as  I  went 
that  I  would  tell  my  father  the  letters  had  been  mislaid, 
and  that  I  would  never  speak  to  a  human  being  of  what 
had  occurred. 

"  Imagine,  old  fellow,  if  you  can,  my  sensations  when 
three  days  later  I  was  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  my 
sister,  who  was  completely  prostrated  with  grief  at  the 
unexpected  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  friend  Mil- 
licent,  who  had  expired  in  the  very  hour  of  the  night  I 
speak  of." 

What  do  you  think?  B.  A. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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NAMES  OF  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES. 


BY  LOCK  MELONS. 


A  number  of  the  anniversaries  of  a  wedding  day  have 
distinguishing  names,  and  are  celebrated  by  such  names. 
I  never  celebrated  a  wedding  anniversary,  from  the  fact 
that  I  never  had  one ;  but  I  have  pondered  upon  such 
things,  in  order  to  be  prepared  if  1  should  ever  be  con- 
fronted with  one.  I  would  not  like  for  a  wedding  anni- 
versary to  come  uikjii  me  and  catch  me  off  my  guard  and 
unprepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  given  the  subject  that  deep,  exhaustive 
study  that  I  have  I  give  a  list  of  wedding  anniversaries 
and  explain  the  origin  of  their  names.  The  list  runs 
thus: 

The  first  anniversary  is  the  Cotton  wedding. 
The  second  anniversary  is  the  Paper  wedding. 
The  third  anniversary  is  the  Leather  wedding. 
The  fifth  anniversary  is  the  Wooden  wedding. 
The  seventh  anniversary  is  the  Woolen  wedding. 
The  tenth  anniversary  is  the  Tin  wedding. 
The  twelfth  anniversary  is  the  Silk  and  Fine  Linen 
wedding. 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  is  the  Crystal  wedding. 

The  twentieth  anniversary  is  the  China  wedding. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  is  the  Silver  wedding. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  is  the  Pearl  wedding. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  is  the  Ruby  wedding. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  is  the  Golden  wedding. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  is  the  Diamond  wedding. 

These  names  given  to  anniversaries  are  not  fanciful, 
but  founded  in  each  case  on  some  reason.  By  the  time 
the  first  anniversary,  the  cotton  wedding,  rolls  round,  the 
lady — having  been  married  a  twelvemonth,  and  maybe 
a  mother — is  not  as  particular  as  to  her  personal  appear- 
ance as  previously,  and  discards  cotton  from  her  costume. 
This  shedding  of  cotton  is  duly  celebrated. 

When  the  second  anniversary,  the  paper  wedding,  ar- 
rives, the  wife — now  growing  matronly  and  very  matter- 
of-fact,  and  being  possibly  the  mother  of  three  children, 
and  becoming  still  more  careless  about  her  toilet— dis- 
penses with  her  paper  bustle.  This  is  celebrated  with  a 
feast  and  a  bonfire — the  bustle  is  burnt. 

The  leather  wedding,  which  closes  the  third  year,  is  so 
called  because  the  husband  by  this  time  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  a  regular  leather-head  for  ever  hav- 
ing married. 

The  fifth  anniversary  brings  .the  wooden  wedding,  and 
is  so  denominated  from  the  fact  that  the  man,  after  think- 
ing over  the  matter  for  five  years,  is  satisfied  that  in  mar- 
rying the  particular  woman  he  did  he  acted  a  wooden- 
headed  part. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year  comes  the  woolen 
wedding.  Its  name  results  from  the  supposition  that  the 
woman  by  this  time,  if  she  is  ever  going  to,  has  the  wool 
completely  pulled  over  her  husband's  eyes.  She  may 
not  in  all  instances  have  it  entirely  pulled  over,  but  she 
can  do  it  if  she  gives  her  mind  to  it. 

The  tenth  anniversary  is  the  tin  wedding,  as  on  this  day 
the  husband  presents  his  wife  a  set  of  new  tin  plates,  and 
his  youngest  boy  a  tin  whistle.  Though  to  the  earnest 
investigator  of  wedding  anniversaries  it  would  seem  more 
appropriate  to  call  the  wedding  itself  the  tin  wedding, 
because  it  is  celebrated,  and  with  overgrown  vigor,  by  the 
boys  with  tin  pans  and  cans.    It  is  fraught  with  tin. 

The  end  of  the  twelfth  year  is  the  silk  and  fine  linen 
wedding.  On  this  day  the  man  gives  his  wife  a  silk  dress, 
to  see  if  he  can  make  her  more  loving  and  assuage  the  as- 
perity of  her  temper.  He  also  presents  her  a  change  of 
linen — not  having  had  any  linen  for  twelve  years,  except 
what  she  brought  into  the  marriage  compact.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  necessary  proceeding  if  she  desires  to  retain  her 
position  in  society.  A  woman  appreciates  her  position  in 
society;  she  would  give  up  her  position  in  church  and  in 
the  kitchen  before  she  would  her  position  in  society. 

The  fifteenth  birthday  is  the  crystal  wedding.  It  is  so 
named  for  the  reason  that  by  this  time  all  the  softer  feel- 
ings of  their  sparking  days  and  of  their  early  married  life- 
have  become  crystali/.ed,  and  very  hard— hard  as  Hint; 
and  the  couple  look  hard,  and  have  a  hard  time.  They 
have  learned  each  other's  ways,  and  the  shortcomings  of 
each  are  as  clear  to  the  other  as  crystal. 

The  china  wedding  occurs  at  the  expiration  of  the 
twentieth  year.  On  that  day,  or  somewhere  thereabout, 
the  wife  having  endured  her  husband's  complaints  about 
the  coffee  for  twenty  years,  finally  boils  over,  and  in  a  fit 
of  unlovely  animation  breaks  all  the  china  on  the  break- 
fast table,  kicks  the  cat  outdoors,  and  says  to  husband, 
"  Now,  sir!" 

The  silver  wedding  occurs  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary. At  which  time  the  husband,  after  considering  his 
family  expenses,  thanks  the  Lord  that  he  has  a  dollar  and 
a  half  in  silver  left;  that  is,  if  he  has  it  left.  Sometimes 
the  celebration  of  this  anniversary  has  to  be  omitted  be- 
cause there  is  no  silver  lining  to  the  domestic  cloud. 

At  the  pearl  wedding,  at  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  year, 
the  husband  presents  the  wife  a  comb  with  pearl  cornices 
and  ridgepole,  to  encourage  her  to  wear  her  hair  in  a  civ- 
ilized way;  while  she  presents  him  a  pearl-handled  knife, 
accompanied  with  remarks  about  the  condition  of  his 
nails. 


The  fortieth  year  brings  the  ruby  wedding.  By  this 
time  the  color  of  the  husband's  nose  rivals  that  of  the 
ruby.  And  the  wife  frequently,  in  an  exasperating  man- 
ner, mentions  the  cause  which  brings  on  the  rubicund 
condition  of  his  visage. 

The  golden  wedding  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary.  They 
return  golden  thanks  that  it  can't  last  much  longer. 

As  the  seventy-fifth  year  rolls  around  comes  the  dia- 
mond wedding.  If  they  have  lived  so  long  together,  and 
lovingly  and  ever  mindful  of  each  other's  happiness,  their 
descendants  and  friends  should  storm  them  with  bless- 
ings and  congratulations:  and  when  the  old  couple  |>ass 
to  the  mighty  Beyond,  raise  a  monument  over  their  twin 
graves,  and  inscribe  their  epitaphs  thereon  in  letters  ol 

diamonds. 


ENGLISH   ROYAL  MARRIAGES. 


The  numerous  unfavorable  comments  excited  by  the 
reported  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse  with  a  Russian  lady,  at  the  instance  ol  the  Queen 
of  England,  his  mother-in-law,  furnish  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  this  country  on  the 
rights  of  royal  personages.    The  American  press  has 
been  discussing  the  subject  as  if  the  English  royal  family, 
to  which  the  Prince  belongs  by  his  former  marriage,  were 
subject  to  the  same  laws  in  relation  to  marriage  as  the 
crowd  of  ordinary  citizens.    The  assumption  argues  a 
gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion.   By  a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third 
the  sovereign  of  England  has  absolute  |>ersonal  control 
over  all  members  of  the  royal  family  in  the  question  of 
marrying.    The  Queen  can  set  aside  the  matrimonial 
bonds  of  any  member  of  her  family,  if  contracted  without 
her  consent,  and  there  is  no  need  of  any  divorce  court  to 
intervene  for  the  purpose.    The  Queen's  will  is  the  only 
law  in  such  cases.    For  an  ordinary  subject  of  the  British 
crown  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time  is  legally  regarded 
as  bigamy,  as  it  would  be  in  other  civilized  countries;  but 
such  is  not  the  case  with  members  of  the  royal  family 
The  princes  and  princesses  are  free  to  contract  as  many 
successive  marriages  as  they  please  before  any  church  or 
legal  authority;  but  if  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  has 
not  been  secured  beforehand,  such  marriages  offer  no  bar 
to  subsequent  alliances.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  if  not 
three  of  the  present  Queen's  uncles  had  a  couple  of  wives 
living  at  the  same  time,  if  not  exactly  in  the  same 
house.    The  Duke  of  Suffolk's  marriage  with  an  Eng 
lish  lady  was  quashed  by  the  decree  of  his  father 
George  the  Third,  in  spite  of  the  Duke's  own  vigorous 
protest.    George  the  Fourth,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was 
married  to  Mrs.  P'itzherbcrt  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
but  as  his'fathcr's  consent  had  not  been  formally  obtained 
to  the  alliance,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  contracting  a  second 
marriage  during  his  wife's  lifetime  with  the  unlucky  Queen 
Caroline.    In  other  countries  the  common  moral  law  of 
the  civilized  world  is  supposed  to  apply  to  kings  and  their 
families  as  well  as  to  private  individuals.    The  Emperor 
of  Austria  or  the  King  of  Italy,  or  even  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, is  debarred  by  the  force  of  public,  opinion  from  the 
practice  of  bigamy,  however  great  his  personal  power; 
but  no  such  rule  applies  to  the  English  royal  family. 
Parliament,  as  every  reader  of  Hlackstone  knows,  is  the 
supreme  authority  on  all  matters  of  law  and  public  mo- 
rality in  Great  Britain;  and  a  law  of  Parliament  has  ex- 
pressly declared  that  in  such  points  the  common  rules  of 
public  morals  do  not  apply  to  members  of  the  sovereign's 
family.    As  George  the  Fourth  was  Regent  during  the 
period  of  his  double  marriage,  it  is  evident  that  the  sov- 
ereign himself  enjoys  the  right  of  setting  aside  even  his 
own  marriage,  unless  he  has  sanctioned  it  royally  as  well 
as  |>crsonally.    Such  being  the  legal  power  of  a  British 
monarch,  it  no  doubt  seemed  quite  legitimate  for  the 
Queen  to  have  a  distasteful  marriage  contracted  by  her 
son-in-law  quietly  set  aside.    The  fact  of  his  not  being  a 
British  subject  of  course  obliged  a  more  roundabout 
course  than  would  have  been  necessary  with  one  of  her 
own  children;  but  as  the  English  people  have  been  fur- 
nishing the  revenues  for  the  Prince's  establishment  the 
Queen  may  very  naturally  have  thought  she  had  a  <  lcar 
right  to  veto  his  matrimonial  plans  -and  the  Prince  him- 
self has  evidently  been  brought  to  share  the  same  opin- 
ion, on  due  consideration.     Whether  he  will  marry 
his     English    sister-in-law    is    not    yet  ascertained 
though  rumor  strongly  indicates  it,  and  the  determined 
efforts  to  have  such  marriages  legalized  in  England  seem 
to  confirm  the  idea.    The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  capac- 
ity of  a  member  of  the  I  louse  of  I  ords,  has  voted  in  favor 
of  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
now  that  the  morganatic  connection  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  has  been  got  rid  of,  it  may  be  supposed  a  bill  for 
making  such  alliances  lawful  will  soon  become  the  law  of 


England.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  just  as  unrea- 
sonable to  object  to  the  peculiar  matrimonial  customs  of 
the  English  royal  family  as  it  would  be  to  those  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Each  has  peculiar  legal  privileges. 
The  Sultan,  as  is  well  known,  may  legally  have  as  many 
wives  as  he  pleases,  though  four  is  the  limit  for  his  sub- 
jects; and  in  the  same  way  a  modified  right  of  bigamy  is 
legally  secured  to  the  British  royal  family.  The  conduct 
of  Prince  Louis  certainly  does  seem  a  little  shabby ;  but 
then,  though  he  is  a  sovereign,  his  funds  are  limited,  and 
he  has  probably  conlrac  ted  extravagant  habits  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  former  wife,  which  oblige  him  to  cultivate 
tin  good  will  of  the  Queen  if  he  would  not  see  his  income 
cut  down  to  the  mere  civil  list  of  his  German  Duchy. 
The  example  of  filial  respect  for  his  mother-in-law's 
feelings,  too,  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the  present  age,  and 
we  would  say  to  the  newspaper  critics  that,  if  they  will 
sneer  at  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  a  wife,  at  least  they 
should  give  him  credit  for  being  a  model  son-in-law. 


STRAWS. 


BV  s.  I  .  MOFFETT. 


During  the  Chicago  Convention  the  Chronicle  pub- 
lished several  acres  of  slush  from  the  fertile  hektograph 
of  a  person  who  has  gained  considerable  notoriety  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Oath,"  as  well  as  under  his  own 
name  of  George  Alfred  Townsend.  There  was  appar- 
ently nothing  remarkable  in  this  .serene  expanse  of  ver- 
biage, but  the  few  that  ventured  to  explore  it  found  some 
signific  ant  signs  of  the  present  condition  of  party  politics. 
In  the  progressive  demoralization  of  an  institution  ap- 
pearances are  always  the  very  last  thing  to  be  sacrificed. 
When  the  thin  crust  of  conventionalities  breaks  up,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  rottenness  beneath  has  reached  its 
limit.  In  the  letters  of  Mr.  Townsend  this  point  has 
been  attained.  The  commonplaces  of  morality  are  con- 
temptuously disowned,  and  the  choice  is  boldly  asserted 
to  be  between  cant  and  rascality.  "  No  pretensions  of 
superior  sanctity  or  better  intentions  than  the  lowest  negro 
delegate  on  their  list  will  avail."  "So  must  the  political 
aspirant  start  in  at  the  primaries  and  get  dirty,  and  after- 
ward wash  up."    "  He'd  be  if  he  wanted  anything 

to  do  with  better  men  than  human  nature  at  large." 
"'The  strength  of  Blaine,  exterior  to  the  convention,  has 
greatly  been  because  of  the  conviction  that  he  has  not 
always  been  right.  A  reaction  has  taken  place  in  favor 
of  publicans  and  sinners." 

'This  scornful  rejection  of  the  last  rag  of  jwlitical  de- 
cency marks  the  lengths  to  which  the  disintegration  of  the 
Republican  party  has  proceeded.  It  long  has  been  held 
together  by  nothing  but  the  hunger  for  sjwils,  and  now 
the  fact  is  avowed.  The  candid  Flanagan  of  Texas,  the 
stone  that  the  builders  rejected  in  1880,  has  become  in 
Gath's  edifice  the  head  of  the  corner. 

Until  very  lately,  when  a  party,  nominated  a  man  ac- 
cused of  crime,  it  entered  upon  a  defensive  campaign. 
Charges  of  that  nature  were  considered  things  to  be  de- 
nied and  disproved.  Even  in  the  last  contest,  the  Re- 
publican papers  were  filled  with  elaborate  arguments  to 
show  that  Garfield  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of 
anything  wrong.  Hut  we  have  changed  all  that,  if  the 
(  lath  style  is  to  become  fashionable- and  the  signs  all 
indicate  that  it  is.  To  treat  criminal  practices  as  neces- 
sary incidents  in  the  life  of  a  public  man,  enhancing  his 
popularity  by  making  him  like  the  people,  is  a  convenient 
and  labor-saving  idea.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  three 
out  of  four  voters  are  potential  Carpenters  and  Humph- 
reys. In  at  least  nine  millions  of  our  twelve  million 
elec  tors  all  the  infamies  of  the  late  California  extra 
session  lurk  in  embryo.  That  every  man  has  his  price 
is  false;  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  false  our  govern- 
ment will  |>erish.  But  that  three  out  of  four  men  have 
their  price,  and  not  a  very  high  price  either,  is  a  truism 
of  which  any  one  can  convince  himself.  'There  lies  the 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  overgrown  and  unscrupu- 
lous corporations.  If  the  last  Legislature  had  been  an 
accidental  crowd  of  rascals,  it  could  never  have  stood 
against  the  public  wrath  for  an  hour.  Put  it  was  com- 
posed of  respectable  citizens ;  it  represented  the  average 
morality  of  the  i>eoplc,  and  the  |>coplc  knew  it.  'They 
could  not  be  fiercely  indignant  against  their  neighbors 
who  were  luc  ky  enough  to  have-  opportunities  that  they 
themselves  would  have  been  glad  to  improve. 

The  salvation  of  the  country  lies  in  the  fact,  not  that 
the  ruling  multitude-is  too  virtuous  to  be  bribed,  but  that 
it  is  too  numerous.  Saved  from  the  tempting  offer  of 
their  price,  the  well-meaning  but  not  nicely  scrupulous 
majority  can  divide  ac  cording  to  their  prejudices,  and  the 
balanc  e  of  power  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  conscien- 
tious minority.  I  lence  the  confusion  that  sooner  or  later 
overtakes  the  politicians  of  the  sc  hool  of  Gath.  Hence 
the  comforting  assurance  that  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  dear  as  they  may  be  to  the  shouting  crowd, 
are  doomed.  

Archery  is  on  the  decline.  Croquet  bids  fair  to  be 
always  fashionable.  Lawn  tennis  is  the  popular  outdoor 
game. 
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THE  TRUMPET-SMITH. 


Day  after  day,  blow  hot,  blow  cold, 
At  his  bench  close  by  the  window-sill, 

Steadily  works  the  trumpet-smith, 
Steadily,  still: 

Fitting  the  valves  of  a  silver  horn 

That  coils  like  a  snake  round  his  naked  arm, 
And  the  valves  to  the  touch  of  his  ready  hand 

Work  like  a  charm. 

"  Plow,  trumpet-smith ;  ring  out  one  blast; 

One  tuneful  blast  I  pause  to  hear;" 
But  never  a  note  from  the  bugle-horn 

Falls  on  my  ear. 

Never  a  sound  of  cadent  music 

That  might  bring  a  tear  or  smile; 
The  clink  of  the  hammer  I  hear,  I  hear 

The  shriek  of  the  file. 

Unto  his  lips  he  lifts  his  pipe 

And  blows  through  his  teeth  an  azure  cloud; 
But  never  blows  he  the  bugle-horn, 

Or  soft,  or  loud. 

Unto  his  lips  he  lifts  anon 

The  pot-bellied  jug  of  tawny  beer. 
Hut  never  the  dumb,  vexatious  horn 

I  long  to  hear. 

And  when,  some  night,  in  the  music  hall, 
The  great  Herr  this,  or  Signor  that, 

From  the  silver  horn  a  solo  Breathes, 
Now  sharp,  now  flat. 

Gloved  hnnds  in  ecstasy  will  beat. 

Lorgnettes  on  the  lucky  wight  will  bear; 

But  never  a  word  of  the  trumpet-smith, 
Nor  a  thought,  nor  a  care. 

Bright  eyes  to  the  player's  clang  will  flash. 
Soft  eyes  to  his  whispered  notes  grow  dim, 

But  never  "  'Who  forged  yon  wizard  horn? 
Tell  me  of  him." 

"Sic  VOS  noil  vobif," 

Sang  the  Roman  bard  of  old  : 
Forge  on  in  the  heat,  O  trumpet-smith, 

Forge  on  in  the  cold  ! 

— Charles  Dawson  Shanlv. 


Till;  BRASS  RULE. 

BY  DOCTOR  DAVID. 


Do  unto  others  as  others  would  have  you  do  unto  them. 

Such  is  the  unwritten  common  law  of  success  in  life, 
silently  recognized  by  every  one — openly  acted  on  by 
every  one  who  succeeds,  flatly  denied  and  outrageously 
vilified  by  every  one  who  teaches  or  preaches.  It  stands 
in  ghastly,  daring  opposition  to  all  written  laws  of  human 
conduct,  giving  them  the  lie  direct.  Tt  is  the  counterfeit 
of  the  Golden  Rule,  which  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  in 
one's  mental  house  to  look  at,  but  too  expensive  a  luxury 
for  any  but  Sunday  use.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
(  .tiled  the  Brass  Rule,  because  brass,  if  kept  bright,  looks 
like  gold.  Your  Brass  Rule  is  very  modest  in  its  demands. 
It  says :  "  All  I  ask  is  that  you  keep  me  polished,  and  I 
will  serve  you  well."  Use,  use,  use — that  is  the  way  to 
keep  your  Brass  Rule,  like  your  brass  door-knob,  bri  rht. 
And  this  great  unwritten  law,  in  use  time  out  of  my  mind, 
deserves  to  be  written  and  publicly  recognized. 

This  is  the  most  hypocritical  world  I  ever  saw.  Prac- 
tice  and  precept  are  at  open  war.  Our  philosophy  is  full 
of  hypocrisy.  Our  religion  is  blown  up  with — it  like  a 
turkey  I  once  saw  in  a  restaurant  window,  blown  up  with 
wind  to  make  it  look  big  and  fat  and  nice.  "  Boor  tur- 
key !"  I  said.  "  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  decep- 
tion. You  might  have  strut  and  strut  and  strut,  but  you 
never  would  have  blown  yourself  up  with  wind  to  deceive 
people  in  this  wav."  Our  morality  is  so  gorged  with  hy- 
pocrisy that,  did  it  not  take  an  occasional  emetic,  it  would 
die  of  hyj>ocritical  bloat  or  dropsv. 

Oh,  we  are  crood  preachers!  We  preach  and  preach 
and  preach ;  but  the  huere  joke  of  it  is  that  we  preach 
that  which  we  do  not  ourselves  practice,  that  which  we 
do  not  expect  others  to  practice,  and  that  which  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  instances  it  issimply  impossible 
to  practice.  And  thus  the  world  r/oes  on — everybody 
telling  everybody  else  whnt  he  should  do.  but  never  ex- 
pecting that  the  advisee  will  follow  ttv^  adviser's  advice. 
This  is  what  I  call  hypocritical  hypocrisy — hypocrisy  be- 
come untrue  to  herself.  You  do  not  acknowledge  this ; 
of  course  you  do  not.  You  do  not  like  it  much,  either. 
I  did  not  expect  that  you  would.  You  are  'inclined  to 
call  me  a  cvnic  or  a  liar.  Very  well ;  you  have  proved 
the  truth  of  the  Brass  Rule  at  the  very  outset.  I  have 
not  done  unto  vou  as  you  wanted  me  to  do ;  hence  I  have 
not  succeeded:  hence  you  do  not  love  me.  I  should 
hare  told  vou  you  were  a  consistent,  honest  man;  then 
von  would  have  been  tickled  and  liked  me.  Bet  us  look 
a  little  further. 

It  will  not  do  for  me  to  question  our  practice  of  those 
rreat  moral  precepts  contained  in  those  beautiful  teach- 
ings and  preachings  about  turning  the  other  cheek  also, 
giving  the  coat  also,  and  levin"  one's  neighbor  as  one's 
self.  Of  course  nobody  ever  did  these  things;  nobody 
ever  expected  anv  one  else  to  do  them  ;  and  everybody 
knows  that  the  world  would  go  speedily  to  the  devil  if 
these  precepts  were  practiced.  But  then  they  are  good 
subjects  for  sermons,  excellent  subjects  for  sermons — 
forming  a  big  chunk  of  our  stock  of  religious  hypocrisy. 
We  can  applaud  these  beautiful  sentiments.  We  can  pat 
ourselves  on  our  metaphorical  heart  and  say,  "Oood 
boy;  that's  us."    We  can  do  this,  I  say,  while  we  are 


under  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  preacher;  and  then,  when 
we  get  out  to  the  church-door  and  see  a  thief  going  off 
with  our  umbrella,  we  recall  the  beautiful  lesson  we  have 
just  been  taught  and  call  out,  "Come  back,  Mr.  Thief, 
and  take  our  overshoes  also!"  Oh,  yes,  we  do!  We  just 
whip  out  our  little  police  whistle,  and  blow  till  our  faces 
look  like  a  German  cornet-player  playing  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  after  five  glasses  of  lager.  Then  we 
yell  "Thief!  thief!  Catch  him!  Catch  him!"— all,  you 
see,  in  the  direct  line  of  our  high  religious  precept  about 
giving  our  coat  also.  Then  after  awhile — a  good  while, 
maybe — when  a  policeman  comes,  we  give  him  our  over- 
coat to  take  to  the  thief,  with  a  polite  note  written  on  our 
shirt -cuffs  inviting  Mr.  Thief  to  call  and  dine  with  us  that 
evening.  For  we  love  him,  you  know,  as  we  love 
ourselves;  he  is  our  neighbor  in  a  San  Quentinian  sense — 
for  of  one  blood  were  all  men  made,  including  thieves. 
This  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  rule  we  have  had  preached 
to  us  from  infancy,  but  which,  somehow,  we  have  fallen 
out  of  the  use  of,  except  in  church. 

Well  this  is  introductory  only  to  what  I  intended  to 
say.  These  beautiful  moral  lessons  of  brotherly  love  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  we  have  been  taught  and  ex- 
pected never  to  follow.  We  have  also  been  instructed  in 
the  rule  of  success — glorious  success:  three  square  meals 
a  day,  a  home,  a  wife,  children,  fortune,  fame,  worldly 
immortality.  I  say  we  have  been  told  how  to  get  these 
things — told  it  often  by  parent,  preacher,  guardian,  friend ; 
told  it  by  everybody.  The  formula  has  not  varied  a 
tirain  in  a  thousand  years;  yet  nobody  ever  followed  the 
formula — at  least  not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand.  And 
here  is  another  huge  joke,  albeit  not  one  at  which  one  is 
liable  to  split  one's  self  laughing.  Any  one  who  would  set 
out  in  plain  and  concise  language  the  formula  which 
every  one  follows  would  be  set  down  as  a  monster  crim- 
inal bent  on  leading  men  to  destruction.  Very  well; 
here  is  the  rule  as  it  has  been  preached  to  us:  Be  honest, 
be  independent,  and  you  will  be  successful.  Here  is  the 
rule  as  it  has  been  practiced  to  us:  Be  unscrupulous,  be 
hypocritical,  and  you  are  successful. 

With  the  part  of  this  formula  which  says  "  be  honest" 
I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  say  only:  Experience  shows  that 
the  most  successful  men  in  this  world  are  the  most  un- 
scrupulous. I  do  not  mean  criminal  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  word,  but  just  nicely  and  politely  dishon- 
est. Take  our  millionaires,  our  railroad  kings,  our  great 
financiers — and  this  class  may  be  taken  as  typically  suc- 
cessful men.  What  is  the  record  of  their  lives  on  the 
subject  of  honesty?  Jobs, tricks, conspiracies ;  ay,  more: 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  richest  men  are  simply  long 
records  of  robbery— skillful,  well  planned  robbery,  to  be 
sure.  Do  you  think  our  great  bankers  .and  merchants  es- 
cape the  operation  of  this  rule?  Their  formula  is :  Scru- 
pulous honesty  in  the  payment  of  legally  enforceable  ob- 
ligations; scrupulous  dishonesty  in  refusing  the  payment 
of  all  others,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  everything 
which  will  not  put  them  in  jail.  Such  a  thing  as  exact 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  is  unknown  in  the  business 
world.  Mark  you,  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  right  way 
to  act;  I  am  saying  only  that  this  is  the  way  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  those  who  succeed  in  the  world — and  that  the 
attempt  to  square  conduct  with  honesty  would  prove  con- 
duct a  very  crooked  square.  The  right  way  is,  of  course, 
to  be  just  and  honest,  though  the  heavens  fall — which 
they  are  not  likely  to  do  right  away. 

But  setting  aside  the  question  of  honesty,  we  come  to 
the  application  of  the  Brass  Rule.  Be  independent,  fol- 
low your  own  convictions,  grovel  to  no  man,  and  you  will 
be  successful.  After  such  manner  are  we  taught.  I  say 
to  you,  young  man,  that  if  your  desire  in  this  life  is  to  be 
successful,  you  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  fol- 
lo'.v  that  rule.  The  true  rule  is  that  announced  in  the 
beginning  :  Do  unto  others  as  others  would  have  you  do 
unto  them.  In  short,  be  hypocritical,  be  groveling;  or 
if  you  are  too  hypocritical  to  like  such  plain  words,  then 
be  polite,  be  "tactic."  Of  course  you  do  not  believe 
this;  your  noble,  hypocritical  nature  will  not  allow  you 
to  believe  it.  Very  well;  take  a  few  practical  exemplifi- 
cations of  the  rule. 

Suppose  you  are  a  young  and  enthusiastic  journalist. 
You  want  to  establish  a  great  newspaper  whose  influence 
shall  be  equaled  by  nothing  but  its  sale.  You  are  full  of 
great  thoughts;  noble  aspirations;  your  soul  is  independ- 
ent; you  spurn  all  truckling  to  either  the  "powers"  or 
the  popular  taste.  You  have  a  taste  of  your  own.  You 
propose  to  be  a  reformer,  a  molder  of  a  new  era  in  the 
journalistic  world.  You  have  a  just  contempt  for  politics 
and  political  parties  as  they  are  carried  on  :  your  paper 
shall  be  independent.  You  see  the  inconsistencies  of  re- 
ligion and  propose  speaking  your  mind  plainly  about 
them.  The  world  is,  to  your  mind,  pretty  much  all 
wrong:  you  are  to  reform  it.  In  short,  your  ideal  news- 
paper is  an  honest,  independent,  upright,  clean  sheet. 
Vou  put  your  money  and  your  friends'  money  into  your 
hopeful  enterprise,  which  goes  along  well  enough  so  long 
as  your  money  lasts.  But  somehow  your  paper  is  not 
taken;  the  public  does  not  hanker  after  it.  "  Very  well," 
you  say,  "  the  public  will  come  to  me  by  and  by.  Merit, 
independence,  honesty,  must  be  recognized."  But  some 
morning  you  wake  up  after  a  sleepless  night  and  find 
your  creditors  howling.  Your  bright  dream  has  vanished; 
you  have  not  been  successful.    ?Why?     Because  you  | 


have  not  done  unto  others  (the  public)  as  others  (the 
public)  wanted  you  to  do  unto  them.  But  look  at  your 
neighbor  across  the  way.  He  started  a  paper  at  the  same 
time  you  did.  What  has  been  his  course?  He  took  up 
one-half  of  the  reading  portion  of  his  paper  in  the  publi- 
cation of  prize-fights,  dog-fights,  cock-fights,  murders, 
scandals,  obscene  trials,  society  gossip.  He  truckled  to 
all  the  pulpit  asses,  and  published  accounts  of  their  most 
rampant  efforts  to  bray  themselves  into  notoriety.  He 
kissed  the  boots  of  all  the  "  powers,"  except  when  he 
opposed  them  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail,  and  to  win 
the  popular  favor  when  the  current  was  that  way.  What 
has  been  his  outcome?  He  has  been  a  glorious  success; 
sports  a  fine  team,  diamonds,  a  great  house  and  the  first 
box  at  the  theater.  Why?  Because,  my  friend,  he  did 
that  which  you  did  not  do  :  he  did  unto  the  public  as  the 
public  wanted  him  to  do  unto  it.  The  public  called  for 
slush,  scandal,  prize-fights,  obscenity,  and  he  fed  the 
public  on  them. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  all  those  who  serve  the  public ; 
but  to  show  that  the  rule  is  not  founded  on  nonsense, 
let  us  take  a  few .  more  examples.  Suppose  your  ambi- 
tion lies  in  the  line  of  political  honor  (or  dishonor).  You 
are  independent  as  before ;  you  denounce  the  existing 
political  parties  as  full  of  corruption,  void  of  principle, 
and  their  politicians  as  merely  office-seekers;  you  strike 
out  for  yourself,  ignoring  party  lines— or  if  favoring  either 
party,  you  yet  can  see  its  inconsistencies  and  its  corrup- 
tion. These  you  expose,  and  refuse  to  be  whipped  into 
party  traces  and  the  support  of  every  ward  politician  who 
gets  nominated.  What  is  the  result?  You  are  quietly 
relegated  to  private  life ;  you  are  shunned  as  disloyal  to 
your  party;  you  find  yourself  not  wanted  in  its  counsels; 
you  are  killed  off.  Here  is  your  friend,  without  a  tithe  of 
your  brains :  somehow  he  has  got  into  Congress  or  on  the 
bench.  What  were  his  means?  He  has  been  a  consist- 
ent politician.  He  never  said  anything  against  his  party, 
never  exposed  its  jobs,  never  opposed  its  bosses;  he 
courted  the  public,  flattered  the  public — did  to  the  pub- 
lic and  his  party  as  they  wanted  him  to.  In  short,  he  fol- 
lowed the  Brass  Rule. 

I  wonder  if  you  desire  to  be  a  preacher?  Here  at  least, 
you  claim,  one  can  be  independent.  So?  Do  you  imag- 
ine you  can  be  a  great  success  as  a  preacher  unless  you 
either  follow  the  dogmas  of  your  church  or  pander 
to  the  public  taste?  Never.  Our  so-called  independent 
preachers  of  to-day  are  the  greatest  toadies  to  the  public 
which  come  before  it.  They  preach  the  practical  religion 
the  public  demand.  They  have  pretty  much  quit  telling 
men  that  they  are  going  to  hell.  Why?  because  men 
do  not  like  being  told  that  they  are  to  burn  forever  for 
sins  that  they  know  they  are  guilty  of;  and  besides  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  does  not  admit  of  such  a 
belief.  No.  To  be  a  great  success  as  a  preacher  you 
must  preach  the  religion  your  auditors  want  to  hear. 

To  drop  from  great  things  to  atoms,  suppose  your 
ambition  is  to  be  a  society  dude.  How  are  you  to  accom- 
plish this  wonderful  feat?  By  marching  into  society's 
sacred  sanctum  and  roaring  like  a  hungry  lion,  because 
it  does  not  furnish  you  with  the  food  you  want?  Horrors! 
You  would  be  literally  ejected  by  your  metaphorical 
breeches  out  of  the  back  door,  and  left  to  keep  company 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  wash-house  and  wood-shed. 
Not  that  you  would  lose  much  by  the  change,  but  then 
you  would  not  be  a  success  as  a  "  societaire."  (Gloria  in 
excelsis,  that's  the  word  I've  been  looking  for.  Thank 
me,  ye  gentle  dudes.  Nay,  use  it  as  though  it  were  your 
own.)  Never  again  would  you  get  an  invitation  to  Mrs. 
McOregon's  ball.  No,  my  independent  reformer,  your 
proper  course  is  to  do  unto  the  dudes  and  dudines  of 
society  as  they  would  have  you  do  unto  them.  Flatter 
them;  toady  to  them;  say  sweet  things  to  the  mammas; 
compliment  everything  and  everybody.  Do  not  be  much 
afraid  of  piling  it  on  too  thick;  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
humbugs  that  the  bigger  they  are  the  more  they  are  liked. 
Hy  following  this  course,  which  is  but  an  outline,  you 
may  grow  into  a  sweet  honeysuckle  of  society,  and  even- 
tually be  toadied  to  yourself  by  the  young  pansies  and 
daffodils  as  they  spring  up  in  this  delightful  garden. 

What  a  magnificent  thing  is  a  toady,  anyway!  When  I 
behold  that  wondrous  work  of  God,  that  great  specimen 
of  journalistic  splendor  hanging  on  to  the  head  of  the 
Central  Pacific  like  a  tick  to  a  dog's  ear,  I  am  lost  in 
amazement  at  his  superior  wisdom.  And  then  that  an- 
cient and  honorable  tribe  of  ex-aristocrats  who  polish  the 
boots  of  every  being  who  has  the  drippings  of  an  office  to 
give  away,  from  a  political  boss  to  a  supervisor  or  gov- 
ernor! How  well  they  follow  the  rule  here  enunciated, 
and  how  well  it  works!  Mark  it  down:  to  be  a  toady  is 
to  be  successful ;  to  stand  apart,  independent  and  digni- 
fied, is  to  freeze  and  starve. 

This  principle,  if  principle  that  may  be  called  which 
principle  has  none,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  success  of 
young  lawyers,  physicians  and  other  professional  and  busi- 
ness men.  Hang  on  to  the  coat-tail  of  your  elders ;  never 
offend  them;  never  appear  to  know  much  in  their  pres- 
ence. Nothing  so  offends  an  old  ass  as  knowledge  in  a 
young  donkey.  Be  not  wise,  but  cunning.  Palaver  aged 
imbecility,  and  you  will  find  that  a  much  more  potent 
argument  with  which  to  win  your  way  than  cold  and  de- 
cent competence.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  pile  on  your 
toadying ;  great  men  love  to  be  recognized.  The  greatest 
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financier  in  California  is  the  vainest  man  I  ever  knew; 
the  greatest  lawyer  on  this  coast  is  the  most  susceptible 
man  I  ever  saw.  Moreover,  join  a  church.  Join  the  best 
church  you  can  find,  judging  from  a  financial,  influential 
and  numerical  point  of  view.  Sit  up  close  to  the  pulpit, 
and  after  church  is  out  shake  hands  all  around;  you  will 
find  that  people  will  take  a  great  interest  in  you.  And 
you  may  as  well  backslide  a  little  occasionally,  when  busi- 
ness is  dull;  it  will  renew  any  possible  waning  interest  in 
you,  and  bring  you  more  business.  Also  join  a  club ;  it 
will  offset  the  boring  you  get  at  church.  Also  become  a 
member  of  two  or  three  lodges,  and  as  many  temperance 
and  benevolent  societies  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  as  you  think 
you  can  stand;  they  are  all  profitable  investments.  Also 
attend  all  the  prominent  funerals,  and  get  a  position  of 
pall-bearer,  if  possible— especially  if  you  are  a  lawyer ; 
this  will  bring  you  in  close  connection  with  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons.  Estates !  Think  of  it— a  lawyer's 
happy  hunting-ground.  If  you  are  a  doctor  you  needn't 
follow  this  last  advice;  a  doctor  at  a  funeral  is  very  sug- 
gestive. 

By  following  this  rule  I  guarantee  you  a  very  reasonable 
share  of  life's  success.  You  will  glide  along  through  life, 
never  hungry,  without  enemies,  much  respected,  and 
somewhat  mourned  when  you  die.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  the  eternal  pluck  and  endurance  to  do  so  you  may 
buckle  on  your  armor  and  go  slashing  away  at  the  world 
and  its  institutions.  You  stand  one  chance  in  a  million 
of  bringing  renown  upon  yourself;  but  the  probabilities 
are  you  will  simply  bring  starvation.  To  express  all  this 
in  the  terms  of  philosophy :  A  man  must  adjust  himself 
to  his  circumstances,  or  he  must  adjust  circumstances  to 
himself,  or  he  must  die. 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  HUMOR 


"  Misery  travels  free  through  the  whole  world,"  says 
Schiller,  who  evidently  at  some  time  noticed  the  half- 
starved  country  editors  riding  on  passes. 

Mrs.  Finks — "  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Blinks?" 
Mr.  Finks—11  Perfectly." 

Mrs.  Finks — "  Well,  he  went  to  Europe  because  he 
wished  to  avoid  a  probable  leap-year  proposal." 
Mr.  Finks— "  Well,  what  of  it?" 

Mrs.  Finks — "  He  got  caught  in  one  of  the  recent  dis- 
asters, and  was  lost.  Just  think  what  a  fool  he  was.  If 
he  had  married  he  couldn't  have  been  worse  off  than  he 
is  now,  could  he?" 

Mr.  Finks — "Well,  my  dear,  that  depends  on  which 
place  he  went  to." 

First  Chicago  Man — "  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  old 
Lightweight,  the  coal  dealer,  has  failed.  He  is  the  craftiest 
chap  I  ever  saw,  and  how  he  came  to  burst  up  puzzles 
me." 

Second  Cliicago  Man— "Well,  I  happen  to  know  all 
about  it.  You  know  his  head  weigher  is  a  young  man, 
Squibbs?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  at  a  revival  about  three  months  ago  young 
Squibbs  got  converted,  and  old  Ligtweight  never  found  it 
out  until  too  late  to  save  himself." 

Mr.  Blank — "  My  dear,  I  can't  afford  to  keep  my  tem- 
perance pledge." 

Mrs.  Blank—'1  Can't  afford  to?    What  an  idea!" 

Mr.  Blank — "  It  is  true  though.    Times  are  too  dull." 

Airs.  Blank — "  What  in  the  world  are  you  driving  at, 
anyhow?" 

Mr.  Blank—"  Why,  don't  you  see  I  can't  afford  to  pay 
out  five  dollars  for  another  new  hat?  I  got  one  just  be- 
fore I  stopped  drinking,  and  have  only  worn  it  a  week." 

Mrs.  Blank — "  Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  it?" 

Mr.  Blank — "  It  is  too  big  for  me  now." 

Bank  Cashier—"  Well,  what  do  you  want?" 
Tramp — "  Only  a  little  matter  o'  business,  sir." 
Cashier—"  Business,  eh!    What  is  it?" 
Tramp—"  I  want  to  borry  a  pen  and  ink  and  one  o' 
your  bank  checks." 
Cashier—"  What  for?" 

Tramp—"  I  will  make  out  a  check  on  you  for  $50  and 
you  certify  to  it,  and  I'll  take  it  around  the  corner  to  a 
policy  shop,  and  if  I  win  $200  I'll  give  you  a  $100  for  your 
trouble." 

Cashier—"  You  will  have  to  go  to  New  York,  then. 
We  don't  do  business  that  way. 

It  is  well  known  that  Kosciusko  fell,  but  very  few  peo- 
ple know  what  caused  his  fall.    It  happened  in  this  way : 

It  was  some  years  after  the  battle  of  Warsaw  that  Kos- 
ciusko and  a  party  of  friends  were  talking  about  old  war 
times. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  remarked  Kosciusko,  as  he  ordered 
another  round  of  beer,  "you  can  talk  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  it  was  at  Warsaw  that  we  saw  war." 

Here  one  of  the  party  hit  him  with  a  stone  mug,  and 
Kosciusko  fell,  while  an  intimate  friend  of  the  General's 
by  the  name  of  Freedom  shrieked. 

That's  the  whole  business  in  a  bombshell. 

jones—.«  1  see  by  the  papers  that  a  miniature  locomotive 
six  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  but  perfect  in  every  respect, 
even  to  making  steam,  will  be  one  of  the  novelties  at  the 
World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans.  What  under  the  sun  is  the 
use  of  such  toys?"  . 

Smith—"  Perhaps,  instead^  of  being  a  toy,  it  was  built 
for  some  particular  purpose." 

Jones—"  It  was  made  for  exhibition,  of  course,  but— 

Smith—"  No,  I  mean  that  it  may  have  been  constructed 
as  a  motor  for  actual  use." 

Jones— -"Oh,  pshaw  !    What  use  could  it  be?" 

Smith—'1  Well,  I  hear  that  next  summer  there  is  to  be 
an  excursion  of  the  Greenback  party." 


TO  A  CAGED  CANARY. 


What  subtle  pulse  is  in  thy  blood, 
Poor  bird,  thai  teaches  thee  to  sing. 
That  tells  thee  that  the  fair-eyed  spring 

Again  to  these  rough  shores  is  wooed? 

,How  dost  thou  know  that  skies  are  fair, 
Close  pent  within  a  curtained  room? 
How  canst  thou  argue  from  thy  gloom, 

The  light  and  rapture  of  the  air? 

I  know  that  home-bound  swallows  flit 

Across  the  opal  of  the  sky, 

My  brain  is  servant  to  my  eye; 
But  how  hadlt  thou  a  hint  of  it? 

How  canst  thou  know  that  ash-buds  swell, 
That  violets  peep  in  sweet  SUtpHse? 
By  what  sense  dost  thou  recognize 

The  spring-song  of  the  crocus-bell? 

I  am  upbraided  by  thv  voice: 

For,  barred  from  all  that  makes  the  spring 

To  human  thought  a  blessed  thing, 
Thou  dost  unwearyingly  rejoice. 

I  learn  a  lesson,  bird,  from  thee: 

Shame,  were  my  song  less  glad  than  thine, 
When  spring,  with  all  her  wealth,  is  mine, 

And  the  wide  world's  aglow  for  me. 

  — Utfy  A'elsott. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUffc  MAN. 


BY  C.  F.  D  KG  ELM  \N. 


Despite  the  fact  that  Uncle  Dan  has  devoted  almost  all 
his  life  to  nothing  more  esthetic  than  the  raising  of  live 
stock  and  cabbages,  he  is  a  man  of  much  culture  and  re- 
finement. He  was  graduated  from  a  well-known  Western 
college,  and  has  since  spent  all  his  spare  hours  in  reading 
the  best  of  literature.  With  Dan  were  graduated  two  of 
his  brothers,  who  afterward  became  professional  men. 
His  parents  were  anxious  that  he  also  should  take  up  some 
profession ;  but  Dan  preferred  to  move  West  and  go  to 
ranching.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  has 
made  a  success  in  life.  Years  of  business  activity  have 
brought  him  broad  acres  and  numerous  herds.  His 
wealth,  attainments,  and  a  sort  of  fluency  of  speech  with 
which  he  is  gifted,  have  made  him  much  respected  among 
men,  and  he  might  long  ago  have  been  a  prominent  pub- 
lic official  if  he  had  aspired  politically.  He  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  almost  all  the  young  men  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  and  often  gives  them  good  advice,  to 
w  hich  they  never  fail  to  listen  with  reverential  attention— 
and  as  invariably  never  fail  to  reject.  His  life  experience 
has  taught  him  the  folly  of  so  many  young  men  going  to 
the  city  to  study  for  a  profession.  Not  long  ago  he  heard 
that  a  young  man,  for  whom  he  had  long  had  his  eye  on 
a  fine  tract  of  government  land,  was  about  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  to  study  for  a  profession — it  was  as  yet  not 
definitely  decided  which  one.  The  next  time  he  met  that 
young  man  he  cornered  him  and  gave  him  the  following 
advice :  , 

"  Her;.',  young  fellow,  what  are  you  doing?  Want  to 
be  a  doctor,  do  you?  Why,  there  are  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  this  fair  lana  who  are  dying  to-day  at  the  hands  of 
you  kind  of  doctors.  Want  to  be  a  lawyer?  The  police 
courts  of  the  cities  are  full  of  your  kind  of  lawyers,  who 
make  one  suit  of  clothes  last  them  two  years,  and  are 
well  satisfied  if  they  can  earn'  their  board — fifteen-cent 
meals  at  that,  and  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
doughnut  for  breakfast.  Want  to  be  a  preacher?  There 
are  millions  of  people  in  this  vorld  w  ho  are  snoring  every 
Sunday  under  the  preaching  of  your  kind  of  preachers. 

"  Take  off  that  short-tailed  coat  and  let  your  beard  grow. 
Go  out  and  get  some  land  and  improve  it.  Get  a  goodly 
portion  of  God's  footstool  that  you  can  call  your  own 
while  yet  there  is  an  opportunity.  By  pursuing  the  right 
course  there  is  a  better  chance  for  a  young  man  to  be- 
come wealthy  and  make  a  good  and  useful  man  of  him- 
self in  this  great  state  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  Land, 
that  is  so  precious  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  states — yea,  even  in  the  valleys  of 
our  own  state — can  now  be  had  for  the  mere  taking  up  in 
almost  any  of  our  mountain  counties:  land  under  the 
bluest  sky,  with  the  purest  air  and  the  healthiest  climate 
under  the  heavens;  land  on  which  can  be  raised  the  best 
wheat  and  grapes  and  fruit  on  the  earth ;  land  that  will 
produce  more  and  larger  potatoes,  cabbages  and  onions 
to  the  acre  than  any  other  land  in  the  world. 

"If  you,  young  man,  were  as  wide-awake  as  you  think 
you  are,  you  would  see  that  this  golden  opportunity  to 
get  such  land  at  such  a  price  w  ill  not  long  present  itself. 
In  a  few  years  where  now  are  pine  trees  and  oaks  and  brush 
and  rocks,  churches  and  schools  and  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories will  spring  lip.  On  every  hand  there  will  be  great 
comfortable  farm-houses,  orchards,  wheat-fields,  and  pas- 
tures full  of  grazing  cattle  and  horses.  Broad  turnpikes, 
telegraph  lines  and  railroads  will  be  running  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  great  canals  that  tap  the  mountain  lakes  will 
water  the  country  and  make  the  grass  and  trees  green  and 
the  earth  productive. 

"  You  need  not  smile  incredulously  and  think  the  pic  - 
ture overdrawn,  or  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  realized.  I  know  men  who  are  not  much  more  than 
twice  as  old  as  you  are  who  can  remember  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa  and  Illinois  was  a  wilderness,  as  thinly  settled  as  al- 
most any  county  in  this  state  to-day.    Now  they  contain 


as  large  cities,  are  as  wealthy,  and  have  as  many  useh 
industries  as  any  other  states  in  this  Union.  The  woods, 
in  which  in  their  childhood  days  our  fathers  hunted  rab- 
bits and  our  mothers  gathered  butter-nuts,  hickory-nuts 
and  beech-nuts,  have  long  since  given  place  to  corn-fields 
and  pastures  and  houses  and  barns  and  cities  and  towns. 
Those  states  have  now  so  many  railroads  that  a  map  of 
any  one  of  them  looks  like  a  picture  of  the  net-work  ham- 
mock in  which  you  doze  away  your  summer  afternoons. 
The  country  has  been  built  up  by  workers  who  have  put 
their  hands  to  the  plow  and  made  the  land  smile  with 
plenty.  Solid-muscled  and  sound-brained  men  and  wo- 
men have  come  from  king-cursed  Europe,  where  land  can 
hardly  be  bought  at  any  price,  and  have  helped  to  build 
up  the  grandest,  freest  country  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And  there  are  thousands  yet  to  come.  Every  year,  as 
t  le  great  Middle  states  are  being  filled  up,  they  are  push- 
ing farther  and  farther  westward.  Soon  hordes  of  them 
will  take  |>ossession  of  our  fair  hills  and  valleys.  They 
will  cut  down  the  trees,  dear  off  the  brush,  build  for 
themselves  beautiful  homes,  and  raise  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
horses  and  delicious  fruit,  for  which  they  will  find  a  mar- 
ket in  the  great  cities  that  are  as  sure  to  spring  up  on  this 
coast  as  that  the  earth  will  continue  to  turn  round  and 
round. 

"  Then  the  men  whom  you  now  call  ranchers  and  gawks 
will  be  your  masters,  even  if  they  cannot  talk  society  non- 
sense as  glibly  as  you  can,  smile  as  sweetly  or  wear  as 
stylish  clothes.  They  will  be  the  masters  and  you  will  be 
depending  on  them.  They  w  ill  build  the  bridges,  rail- 
roads, school -houses  and  hospitals,  and  support  the  gov- 
ernment. Mills  will  be  grinding  their  wheat,  and  factories 
making  their  clothes.  Railway  trains  and  steamships  will 
be  flying  over  land  and  sea,  carrying  the  products  of  their 
labor.  All  real  wealth  comes  from  the  land,  and  those 
that  have  it  will  always  be  the  masters.  Therefore  I  say 
to  you,  young  man,  get  some  land— as  much  as  you  can — 
and  improve  it. 

"  After  you  have  raised  a  few  crops,  and  got  things  into 
some  kind  of  shape,  look  around  for  some  good  woman 
to  help  you.  Get  a  right-headed,  wide-waisted,  stout- 
armed  girl,  who  is  not  afraid  to  roll  up  her  sleeves  and 
make  bread  and  wash  clothes.  Get  a  good  woman  to 
help  you,  I  say,  and  together  you  will  soon  build  up  a 
fortune  in  this  garden  of  the  West.  As  the  years  roll  by 
your  acres  will  grow  broader,  your  cattle  and  horses  more 
numerous,  your  crops  heavier,  and  you  will  have  to  em- 
ploy laborers  to  do  the  work.  Because  a  young  man  be- 
comes a  farmer  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  spend  all 
his  days  in  drudgery  and  be  a  mere  work -animal,  like  one 
of  his  draught  horses.  If  you  are  ambitious,  and  have 
the  abilities  you  think  you  have,  young  man,  you  will 
find  plenty  of  leisure  to  study  good  books  and  improve 
your  mind.  Your  manly  exercise  will  make  you  strong 
physically;  your  brain  will  be  healthy;  and  if  jjeople 
want  legislators  to  make  them  good,  common-sense  laws, 
they  w»ill  be  more  likely  to  select  you  than  a  man  who 
has  cudgeled  his  brains  all  his  life  with  law  technicalities 
and  ruined  himself  physically  by  drinking  beer,  smoking 
cigars  and  eating-shrimps. 

"  When  you  and  your  wife  go  to  town  behind  a  fast  team 
of  your  own  raising,  you  will  not  envy  the  lot  of  the  old 
Schoolmate  in  the  seedy  broadcloth  suit,  who  is  picking 
his  teeth  in  front  of  a  chop-house,  w  hose  whole  stock  in 
trade  is  a  shingle  with  his  name  on  it  over  the  door  of  an 
up-town  office,  and  a  few  worm-eaten  law  books.  Your 
wife  will  not  envy  the  lot  of  the  old  boarding-school 
friend,  who  lives  with  her  sickly,  squalling  young-ones  in 
two  miserable  rooms  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  crowded  ten- 
ement-house. She  married  an  ambitious  young  profes- 
sional man,  who  made  quite  a  sensation  with  two  political 
speeches,  but  being  disappointed  when  the  Administra- 
tion changed  in  getting  a  fat  office,  he  took  to  drink  and 
brought  his  family  to  starvation.  Every  time  his  effects 
are  put  on  the  sidewalk  for  non-payment  of  rent,  he  will 
bitterly  reflect  that  if  he  had  taken  your  course  he  too 
would  be  a  landlord." 


AVashington  claims  to  have  reached  the  perfection  of 
electric  lighting.  Locomotive  reflectors  are  placed  on  the 
Capitol  dome  and  on  top  of  the  Treasury,  with  an  ordi- 
nary Brush-Swan  light.  The  two  illuminate  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  between  them,  just  a  mile  and  a  half,  so 
that  one  can  read  a  newspaper  at  any  point. 


Gregorian  music,  says  a  late  writer,  has  stood  the  test 
of  centuries,  and  instead  of  wearying  of  it  by  constant 
repetition,  as  we  do  of  other  music,  we  find  that  as  the 
festivals  and  seasons  of  the  church's  year  come  round 
they  bring  w  ith  them  this  sublime  chant  in  all  its  freshness 
and  grandeur. 


In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  its  half-million  of  popula- 
tion, forty-one  families  out  of  every  hundred  live  in  a  sin- 
gle room,  and  a  large  number  of  these  families  have  a 
father,  mother,  six  or  seven  children,  and  several  lodgers. 


What  is  known  as  the  "  Taxanomc  Company  "  of  Ham- 
burg has  started  vehicles  provided  with  an  apparatus 
which,  by  the  turning  of  the  wheels,  marks  the  exact  dis- 
tance run.   

Manila  is  the  latest  color  in  vogue.  It  is  a  sh»4e  lighter 
than  ecru; 
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MR.  BLAINE. 

In  nominating  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  presidency  the  Re- 
publican Convention  made,  we  think,  the  best  selection 
possible.  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  representative  Republican. 
The  party  contains  no  abler  man.  He  is  brilliant  and 
audacious.  He  is  very  popular — more  so  than  any  other 
man  now  in  public  life  in  this  country.  None  of  his 
rivals  for  the  nomination  has  anything  like  the  hold 
upon  the  heart  and  imagination  of  the  voting  masses  that 
Mr.  Blaine  has.  The  average  Republican  admires  him 
intensely.  Ere  the  campaign  is  half  finished  this  admira- 
tion will  become  adoration.  Only  Blaine  could  inspire 
this  feeling.  He  understands  the  ]>eople  thoroughly,  and 
has  succeeded  in  making  them  think  that  they  under- 
stand him.  There  is  not  a  more  skillful  politician  in  the 
republic  than  he.  T.ong  experience  in  managing  elections 
has  left  him  nothing  to  learn.  The  Democrats  need  not 
look  to  Mr.  Blaine  to  help  them  by  saying  or  doing  fool- 
ish things,  or  leaving  undone  anything  that  should  be 
done.  Mr.  Blaine  is  an  exceedingly  sharp  man,  and  a 
cautious  one,  too,  for  all  his  dash  and  glitter. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Blaine  puts  the  Republicans  in  a  better  position  than  they 
would  have  been  in  with  anybody  else  as  the  candidate. 
The  chances  are  now  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Repub- 
licans in  California  and  Nevada.  They  are  certain  to 
carry  Oregon.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Blaine,  however, 
he  is  not  as  well  thought  of  everywhere  as  upon  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  New  York  his  nomination  has  incited 
a  rebellion,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Republican  party.  The  chief  Repub- 
lican journals  of  the  metropolis  refuse  to  support  him. 
The  New  York  Times,  Evehing  Post,  Nation  and  Har- 
per's Weekly  gave  notice  before  the  holding  of  the  con- 
vention that  if  Mr.  Rlaine  should  be  nominated  the  party 
would  have  to  elect  him  without  their  assistance.  It  is 
evident  that  they  mean  to  stand  their  ground,  and  Mr. 
Rlaine  goes  into  the  battle  under  the  serious  disadvantage 
of  having  among  his  enemies  the  most  powerful  Republi- 
can newspapers  in  the  metropolis. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  an  adequate  cause  for 
this  desperate  hostility  to  Mr.  Rlaine.  The  reasons  given 
by  the  journals  which  refuse  their  advocacy  of  the  nominee 
of  their  party  arc  that  his  integrity  is  not  above  suspicion ; 
that  he  is  not  a  civil  service  reformer,  but  a  worldly- 
minded  jiolitician  who  does  not  scruple  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  fire  when  fighting  the  devil ;  that  he  is  a  dema- 
gogue, and  proved  it  when  he  stood  out  against  Chinese 
immigration,  and  in  favor  of  the  Silver  bill.  The  answer 
to  these  objections  will  doubtless  be  that  not  one  of  the 
Republican  journals  which  are  shocked  in  contem- 
plating Mr.  Rlaine's  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
Little  Rock  and  Arkansas  Railroad,  including  his  cap- 
ture of  the  Mulligan  letters,  found  any  difficulty  in  clos- 
ing their  eyes  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  De  Golyer 
pavement  incidents  in  Mr.  Garfield's  career;  that  even 
if  all  that  is  said  of  Mr.  Blaine's  use  of  his  official  posi- 
tion to  make  money  for  himself  be  true,  his  character 
still  stands  far  higher  than  that  of  Mr.  Garfield.  The 
fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  came  out  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  investigation  exonerated,  whereas  Mr.  Garfield 
was  charged  with  bribe-taking  and  perjury  by  the  Poland 
Committee— the  majority  of  which  was  made  up  of  his 
party  friends.  Mr.  Garfield,  with  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts  which  arc  in  the  possession  of  the  New  York 
Republican  press,  made  Mr.  Blaine  the  chief  member 
of  his  Cabinet.  Since  holding  that  exalted  position  Mr. 
Blaine  has  assuredly  done  nothing  to  besmirch  himself. 
Therefore,  to  declare  him  unfit  for  the  presidency  by 
reason  of  his  personal  character  is  to  charge  Mr.  Garfield 
with  having  deliberately  made  a  scoundrel  his  Secretary 
of  State.  No  Republican  newspaper  can  afford  to  take 
that  position,  since  it  is  held  to  be  nothing  short  of  sacri- 
lege to  regard  Mr.  Garfield  as  other  than  the  embodi- 
ment of  every  private  and  public  virtue. 

The  second  charge  against  Mr.  Blaine— that  he  is  not 
a  civil  service  reformer — is  undeniably  true ;  but  we  do 
not  think  it  will  hurt  him  much.  He  is  a  practical  poli- 
tician, and  as  such  has  regarded  success  as  his  first  duty. 


He  has  won  battles  in  Maine  by  means  that  have  not  met 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Curtis  of  Harper's  Weekly,  or 
Mr.  Godkin  of  the  Ahition.  Nevertheless  he  won  the 
battles,  and  that  was  the  main  thing.  Mr.  Blaine,  like  all 
other  practical  politicians,  believes  that  the  spoils  belong 
to  the  victor.  And  he  is  right.  Men  must  have  an  end 
to  fight  for  in  ]>olitics,  as  in  war,  and  the  prospect  of  loot 
has  ever  been  an  inspiration  to  heroism.  Civil  service 
reform  means  simply  that  the  reward  of  the  winners  shall 
be  reduced;  and  no  party  can  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  on 
any  such  cry  as  that.  Mr.  Blaine  need  not  care  a  great 
deal  about  the  opposition  of  the  civil  service  reformers. 
They  have  no  hold  upon  the  great  body  of  voters,  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  multitude  sets  them  down  as  hum- 
bugs. Mr.  Curtis,  for  instance— the  chastest  flower  in 
the  reform  garden— has  more  relatives,  friends  and  de- 
pendents in  the  New  York  Custom  House  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country;  all  appointed,  too,  upon  his  recom- 
mendation. Mr.  Blaine  is  as  good  a  civil  service  reformer 
as  any  Republican  President  who  has  sat  in  the  White 
House.  President  Grant  was  never  accused  of  preferring 
Democrats  over  Republicans  for  office;  neither  was  Presi- 
dent Hayes;  Mr.  Garfield  did  not  neglect  his  friends. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Arthur  is  the  only  President  we  have  ever 
had  who  has  invited  his  enemies  to  sit  down  to  the  cakes 
and  ale,  anil  left  his  friends  to  sit  out  on  the  door-step  in 
starving  expectation  of  the  crumbs.  Mr.  Arthur,  indeed, 
has  been  a  model  civil  service  reformer;  and  his  reward  is 
the  hostility  of  all  civil  service  reformers,  the  contempt 
of  practical  politicians  of  both  parties,  and  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  popular  applause. 

Mr.  Blaine's  demagogy,  as  exemplified  in  his  attitude 
on  the  Chinese  and  Silver  bills,  constitutes  his  main  claim 
upon  the  support  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  part  of  his  record  will  injure  him  through- 
out the  country.  The  workingmen  everywhere  have  of 
recent  years  become  enlightened  on  the  Chinese  question ; 
and  as  the  New  York  bankers  are  for  the  gold  standard, 
the  masses  naturally  fall  into  Opposition  and  regard  cham- 
pionship of  the  silver  dollar  as  in  their  interest.  Pacific 
coast  people  take  a  humorous  pleasure  in  observing  the 
bog  of  inconsistency  in  which  Eastern  Republicans  are 
floundering  because  of  their  hatred  of  the  exclusion  of 
coolies.  When  pushed  to  extremity  the  advocates  of 
Protection  forsake  argument  and  resort  to  sentiment. 
They  defend  the  tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  ennobles 
labor  by  shielding  it  from  competition,  and  the  dullest  of 
workingmen  is  able  to  see  that  keeping  Chinamen  out 
of  the  country  is  the  directest  kind  of  protection  to 
labor.  The  Republican  stum]>ers  and  organs  can  safely 
ask  the  toilers  in  all  sections  of  the  Union  to  regard  Mr. 
Blaine  as  their  friend,  on  the  score  of  his  speeches  and 
votes  on  the  bills  to  put  up  the  bars  against  John  China- 
man. So  it  is  evident  that  the  charge  that  Mr.  Blaine  is 
a  demagogue  will  not  militate  against  him.  Indeed,  it 
will  help  him  greatly. 

•The  position  of  the  Republican  press  of  New  York 
City,  while  distressing  to  the  patriotic  proprietors  and  able 
editors  of  the  journals  which  cannot  stomach  Blaine,  is 
pleasing  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  demonstrates  the 
provincialism  of  the  press  of  the  largest  city  of  the 
Union.  Those  journals  tried  to  bully  the  Republican 
convention,  and  failed  badly.  The  New  York  editors  be- 
lieved that  the  representatives  of  the  party  would  not  dare 
to  nominate  a  man  opposed  by  them,  and  in  that  belief 
they  went  so  far  that  they  left  themselves  no  path  for  re- 
treat. They  cooked  for  themselves  not  a  dish  of  crow, 
but  of  carrion.  It  is  to  their  credit  as  journalists  that 
they  refuse  to  sit  down  to  the  consumption  of  the  mess; 
but  the  fact  has  been  borne  in  upon  them  that  New  York 
City  does  not  rule  the  country.  It  is  only  one  of  many 
cities — not  the  capital  of  America.  The  Chicago  Con- 
vention, in  nominating  Mr.  lilainc,  gave  New  York  a 
particularly  lucid  notification  that  it  is  not  the  Union. 
It  is  a  startling  and  a  disagreeable  notification,  but  it  is  a 
true  one.  The  country  is  too  big,  the  Republican  party 
is  too  big,  to  be  ruled  by  one  town.  No  doubt  the  lesson 
is  distasteful,  but  it  was  needed.  The  anger  of  the  New 
York  Republican  press  is  understood.  Its  opposition  to 
Mr.  Blaine  is  born  of  pique.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  the 
Republican  masses  to  show  how  little  they  care  for  the 
advocacy  or  opposition  of  a  set  of  newspapers  which  have 
had  the  presumption  to  assume  the  power  of  dictating 
the  nominee  to  the  party.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  try 
to  sneer  away  the  effect  of  this  newspaper  hostility.  It  is 
formidable,  and  unless  the  Democrats  outdo  themselves 
in  folly,  New  York  will  go  against  Blaine.  Her  electoral 
votes  elected  Mr.  Garfield,  and  they  will  in  all  probability 
decide  the  contest  this  year,  notwithstanding  all  the  brave 
talk  to  the  contrary. 


No  one,  however,  can  have  an  opinion  worth  anything 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  battle  until  the  Democratic 
Convention  has  met  and  made  its  nominations. 


THE  STOCKTON  CONVENTION. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  did  itself  credit  and 
its  |>arty  good  service  by  some  of  its  work.  The  con- 
temptuous repudiation  of  Justice  Field  as  a  presidential 
candidate  was  an  extraordinary  act,  but  it  was  timely  and 
deserved.  The  favorite  Judge  of  the  corporations  has 
been  taught  in  the  most  humiliating  way  possible  that  the 
millions  of  money  behind  him  were  not  j>owerful  enough 
even  to  repress  the  utterance  of  the  disesteem  in  which  he 
is  held  in  his  own  state,  to  say  nothing  of  securing  him  the 
delegation  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Field  has  now  passed  from 
sight  forever  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

The  State  Convention  in  casting  out  of  the  party  as 
pledge-breaking  traitors  Railroad  Commissioners  Car- 
penter and  Humphreys,  Lieutenant  Governor  Daggett, 
and  the  legislators  who  went  over  to  the  service  of  the 
railroad  at  the  recent  extra  session,  acted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sound  [>olicy,  and  in  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
course  of  the  Republican  State  Convention,  which  had 
no  condemnation  for  the  rascals  in  its  own  party  who 
aided  in  giving  the  victory  to  Stanford  &  Co. ;  but  on  the 
contrary  honored  the  chief  of  them,  Senator  McClure, 
by  sending  him  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention. 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  severe  rebuke  given  Attorney  General  Marshall  by 
the  Stockton  Convention.  There  are  few*  even  among 
those  who  condemn  the  compromise  which  he  made  in 
the  railroad  tax  cases,  who  believe  that  Mr.  Marshall  was 
influenced  by  corrupt  motives.  He  is  very  far  from  being 
classed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  Messrs.  Carpen- 
ter and  Humphreys  and  the  creatures  who  sold  them- 
selves at  Sacramento. 

The  convention,  in  declaring  that  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  state  upholds  Governor  Stoneman  in  calling  the 
extra  session,  and  stands  by  the  San  Jose  platform,  took 
consistent  and  honorable  ground. 

The  Democrats,  since  the  disgraceful  failure  of  their 
Legislature  to  redeem  the  promises  of  the  party,  have 
shown  excellent  judgment,  while  the  Republicans  have 
displayed  the  worst.  Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Leg- 
islature there  were  thousands  of  angry  and  disgusted 
Democrats  who  would  have  cut  loose  from  their  party 
had  the  Republicans  provided  a  place  for  them.  But 
instead  of  doing  that,  the  Republicans  have  seemingly 
been  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  convince 
anti-monopolists  that  they  need  expect  nothing  from  the 
Republican  party,  and  that,  disappointing  and  untrust- 
worthy as  the  Democratic  party  is,  it  is  the  only  one  in 
this  state  which  now  makes  any  pretense  of  disputing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
The  Democrats  have  already  recovered  a  good  deal  of 
lost  ground,  and  they  are  certainly  under  the  deepest  ob- 
ligation to  the  Republican  party  for  its  earnest  assistance. 


BISMARCK'S  LAST  VICTIM. 

Since  the  departure  of  Sargent  from  Berlin,  Bismarck 
has  found  another  chance  to  give  the  world  a  taste  of  his 
quality  as  a  constitutional  ruler.  The  historian  and  [x>et 
Krasieski  has  been  made  to  experience  the  weight  of  the 
Chancefor's  wrath  in  worse  style  than  could  be  inflicted 
on  an  American  Minister. 

Krasieski  is  a  Pole,  and  in  his  numerous  writings  has 
shown  little  sympathy  for  the  "  blood  and  iron  "  policy  of 
the  German  Empire.  His  life,  however,  has  been  wholly 
a  literary  one.  Like  Walter  Scott,  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  explaining  history  by  stories  of  common  life,  and  the 
charm  of  his  style  is  not  inferior  to  Scott's.  The  number 
of  his  works,  however,  far  surpasses  those  of  the  author  of 
"  Waverly,"  or  even  of  the  elder  Dumas.  More  than  five 
hundred  complete  novels,  exclusive  of  his  more  serious 
historical  and  poetical  works,  have  been  already  printed, 
and  many  have  been  translated  into  every  European 
language. 

The  popularity  of  the  great  novelist  in  Poland  itself  is 
unbounded.  Though  keeping  aloof  from  |>arty  politics, 
he  has  all  through  his  career  kept  steadily  to  the  task  of 
illustrating  the  history  of  his  country  and  creating  a 
healthy  literature  in  Poland,  and  his  work  has  been  on 
the  whole  eminently  successful.  Five  years  ago  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  first  work  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  national  celebration  by  the  whole  Polish  race  through- 
out the,  world  during  a  three-day  festival  at  Cracow,  when 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  deputations  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  came  to  present  offerings 
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and  congratulations  to  the  prince  of  Polish  literary-  men 
The  Austrian  Emperor  joined  in  the  honors  paid  to 
Krasieski  by  conferring  on  him  the  grand  cross  of  Franz 
Joseph,  and  altogether  the  Cracow  jubilee  was  the  most 
striking  demonstration  of  its  kind  in  the  present  century. 

Whether  the  honors  paid  to  a  mere  literary  man  on  this 
occasion  excited  the  ire  of  Bismarck  it  is  hard  to  ay ; 
but  certainly  he  has  since  conceived  a  strong  dislike  to 
the  Polish  novelist.  Bismarck's  dislikes  are  pretty  serious 
•affairs  for  those  who  reside  under  his  influence,  as  Count 
Von  Arnim  experienced  a  few  years  ago.  Krasieski  has 
been  living  in  Dresden  for  over  twenty  years,  and  as  a 
state  of  the  empire  Saxony  is  of  course  to  some  extent 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Imperial  Chancelor.  The  Chan- 
cellor bided  his  time,  and  last  year  when  Krasieski  was 
returning  from  a  visit  to  a  French  watering-place  he  was 
arrested  in  Berlin  on  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  em- 
pire. Treason  in  the  German  constitution  is  reserved  for 
examination  by  the  imperial  courts,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  juries,  and  thus  the  Saxon  courts,  where  the  accused 
might  have  found  some  sympathizers,  were  got  out  of  the 
way. 

The  grounds  of  the  charge  seem  ridiculous  in  American 
eyes,  but  they  manage  things  differently  in  a  military 
monarchy.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  a  Polish  friend  in  Paris  had  asked  Kra- 
sieski to  find  him  some  competent  military  correspondent 
in  Berlin  to  supply  articles  to  the  French  press.  Krasi- 
eski on  his  return  to  Dresden  communicated  with  a  new  s- 
paper agent  named  Adler,  who  found  the  correspondent 
in  the  person  of  a  retired  captain,  Hentsch.  Hentsch 
prepared  a  couple  of  pamphlets  on  the  movements  of 
troops  in  Germany,  the  German  telegraph  system,  and 
similar  matters,  during  1878,  drawing  his  facts  chiefly 
from  the  published  reports  of  the  Ministry  and  the  gossip 
of  his  military  friends.  Krasieski  forwarded  the  pam- 
phlets to  his  friend  in  Paris  (since  dead,  by  the  way)  and 
received  the  money  in  return,  which  he  paid  to  Hentsch, 
taking  no  further  share  in  the  whole  matter. 

Under  Bismarck,  however,  any  inquiry  into  military 
affairs  is  regarded  as  little  short  of  high  treason,  and  sub- 
sequently Adler  informed  Krasieski  of  the  fact,  and 
threatened  to  denounce  him  to  the  government.  Adler 
himself  was,  it  appears,  a  spy  for  Russia,  and  conse- 
quently he  found  it  safe  to  leave  Germany;  but  from 
Vienna  he  denounced  Krasieski  to  the  Prussian  police. 
The  latter,  as  has  been  said,  arrested  him  on  this  charge 
last  year;  but  even  in  Prussia  the  charge  of  treason  on 
such  grounds  seemed  a  little  strained,  and  the  old  poet 
was  allowed  to  reside  at  his  own  house  in  Dresden,  under 
surveillance.  Finally  he  was  brought  to  trial  last  month 
before  the  Judges  of  the  Imperial  Court.  It  was  not 
claimed  that  Krasieski  had  anything  to  do  w  ith  the  doc- 
uments in  question  beyond  transmitting  them  to  France, 
nor  was  there  any  proof  whatever  that  they  had  been  used 
for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  government.  There  was 
good  reason  to  expect  that  the  case  would  result  in  an 
acquittal,  when  suddenly  Bismarck  took  a  hand  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  letter  of  his  to  the  Minister  at  War,  in  which 
the  Chancelor  gave  his  dogmatic  opinion  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  in  communication  for  some  unknown  purpose 
with  the  French  government,  was  read  in  court  by  the 
public  prosecutor,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  denial  of  the 
prisoner.  A  mild  protest  from  his  attorney  that  the 
Chancelor  was  not  a  witness  in  the  case,  was  overruled 
by  the  judges,  who  evidently  had  no  desire  to  draw  down 
the  ill-will  of  the  superior  powers  on  their  own  heads. 
Law  and  evidence  alike  had  to  give  way  to  the  will  of  the 
Iron  Prince,  and  poor  Krasieski,  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  was  condemned  to  three  and  a  half  years  in  a  Prus- 
sian fortress. 

To  Americans  this  tampering  with  the  administration 
of  justice  by  a  minister  is  a  strange  disclosure  of  the  sort 
of  liberties  enjoyed  by  Germany  under  Bismarck's  rule. 
Courts  which  receive  their  orders  from  a'  minister  are,  if 
anything,  a  little  worse  than  a  despotism  which  dispenses 
with  all  forms  of  law.  The  victim  of  a  Turkish  pasha, 
or  of  a  lettre  de  cacliel  in  the  last  century,  was  simply 
killed  or  imprisoned  when  he  incurred  official  ill-will. 
Men  who  incur  the  dislike  of  Bismarck  are  not  merely 
crushed ;  they  must  also  be  branded  as  felons  by  servile 
courts  of  law.  Von  Arnim's  services  and  his  family  con- 
nections were  unable  to  save  him  from  dying  in  exile,  once 
he  had  incurred  the  Chancelor's  wrath.  In  the  same  way 
neither  Krasieski's  character,  his  literary  name  nor  his 
age  can  save  him  from  becoming  the  inmate  of  a  prison, 
when  Bismarck  so  wills  it.  The  vindictive  character  of 
the  man  appears  even  more  strongly  in  his  refusal  to  hand 
a  petition  to  the  Emperor  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  though 
signed  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  ( )er- 
xjaany  as  well  as  of  Poland,   In  respect  for  literature  Bis- 


marck is  evidently  far  behind  Frederick  the  Great,  but  in 
other  res|>ects  it  does  not  appear  that  German  liberties 
have  progressed  in  the  least  since  the  days  of  that  mon- 
arch. A  strong  government  may  be  satisfactory  to 
national  pride  at  times,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pay- 
ing too  dear  for  it,  and  we  suspect  that  a  few  more  in- 
stances of  Bismarck's  ways  will  teach  the  lesson  to  even 
the  patient  German  (xople. 


1111".  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE. 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Tilden  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date will  cause  the  Democ  racy  great  sentimental  suffer- 
ing, but  nevertheless  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Sage  and  Victim  to  take  the  nomination  is 
a  great  piece  of  good  luck  to  his  |>arty.  The  time  to 
have  made  Mr.  Tilden  the  candidate  was  four  years  ago. 
The  party  then  deliberately  forsook  the  issue  raised  by 
the  seating  of  Mr.  Hayes.  To  have  attempted  in  1884  to 
make  a  campaign  on  the  fraud  of  1S76  would  have  been 
ridiculous.  While  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  believe  that  Mr.  Tilden  was 
elected  eight  years  ago,  it  is  also  very  evident  that  he  is 
not  now,  by  reason  of  his  bodily  afflictions,  fitted  for  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Blaine,  comparatively  young,  in  robust 
health,  and  overflowing  with  energy,  would  have  beaten 
Mr.  Tilden,  enfeebled  as  he  is  by  age  and  disease.  'The 
old  gentleman — who  is  as  shrewd  a  politician  as  the 
country  has  ever  known — perceived  this  fact,  and  did  his 
grateful  and  reverential  party  a  good  turn  by  stepping 
aside  to  make  place  for  a  fresher  man. 

A  new  interest  is  given  the  political  situation  by  the 
elimination  of  Mr.  Tilden.  'The  Democratic  party,  for- 
tunately for  itself,  has  a  respectable  number  of  clean  and 
capable  men  to  choose  from.  With  Mr.  'Tilden  as  its 
nominee,  the  Pacific  coast  states  could  not  have  been 
classed  as  doubtful.  Mr.  Blaine  would  unquestionably 
have  carried  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada  against  him. 
Now  the  Democrats  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  the 
field  a  candidate  who  will  make  these  three  states  uncer- 
tain, and  who  would  be  strong  everywhere.  We  refer  to 
Mr.  Thurman.  'The  Democratic  Convention  at  Stock- 
ton made  him  the  second  choice  of  the  California  dele- 
gation. 'This  was  before  Mr.  'Tilden  had  bereft  his  party 
of  hope  that  he  would  be  willing  to  stand.  'Therefore  the 
delegation  is  now  for  'Thurman.  'This  gentleman  would, 
as  the  Democratic  nominee,  have  not  only  the  support  of 
his  party,  but  would  undoubtedly  receive  a  large  part  of 
the  independent  vote.  He  is  a  solid,  respectable  man, 
and  stands  preeminently  for  the  anti-monopoly  cause. 
His  nomination  would  precipitate  a  conflict  between  the 
money  power  and  the  masses,  for  not  even  the  most 
ardent  partisan  of  Mr.  Blaine  will  pretend  that  the  Re- 
publican candidate  is  unfriendly  to  the  great  corpora- 
tions, or  that  they  are  hostile  to  him.  Mr.  Blaine  has  on 
this  coast  the  support  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  which  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  his 
strength,  aside  from  his  great  popularity  because  of 
his  position  on  the  Chinese  question.  Governor 
Cleveland  of  New.  York  would  also  be  a  par- 
ticularly strong  nominee.  He  is  in  high  favor  with 
the  civil  service  reformers,  who  arc  a  power  in  the 
Empire  State,  if  nowhere  else.  He  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  young  man,  and  the  prestige  of  carrying  the  most 
important  state  of  the  Union  by  a  larger  majority  than 
any  other  candidate  for  the  governorship  ever  received. 
Mr.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania  becomes  a  national  figure 
under  existing  conditions.  He  would  not  take  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Blaine;  and  with  reference  to  the  tariff,  he  is 
more  of  a  Republican  than  a  Democ  rat.  Mr.  Rower  of 
New  York,  an  ex-Congressman  who  had  the  honor  of 
heating  young  Mr.  Astor  and  sending  him  to  Europe,  is 
spoken  of  as  Mr.  Tildcn's  legatee.  But  Mr.  Flower's 
reputation  is  local,  and  he  would  not  stand  a  chance  of 
c  apturing  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada.  Mr.  Bayard 
has  the  misfortune  to  represent  a  state  whic  h  is  sure  for 
the  Democracy  in  any  event.  He  is  a  very  respectable 
person,  and  that  is  the  most  that  c  an  be  said  for  him. 
General  Butler  will  make  a  struggle  for  the  nomination, 
but  there  is  no  reasonable  chance  of  his  getting  it.  His 
candidacy  would  mean  too  much.  He  is  a  positive  man, 
and  stands  for  an  anti-capitalistic  policy.  'This  fact  fin- 
ishes him. 

Mr.  Thurman  would  be  the  most  thoroughly  Demo- 
cratic: candidate  that  the  convention  could  choose,  and 
for  that  very  reason  he  is  not  at  all  likely  to  get  the  nom- 
ination. .The  Democratic  party  in  these  later  years  is 
afraid  to  be  Democ  ratic.  It  is  probable  that  some  no- 
body like  McDonald  or  Payne  w  ill  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence, and  the  election  of  Mr.  Blaine  will  follow. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  CALEDONIA. 


A  characteristic  little  bit  Of  English  modesty  is  the  1 
monstrance  lately  addressed  by  Lord  Granville  to  the 
French  government  on  the  deportation  of  French  crim- 
inals to  New  Caledonia.  The  British  Foreign  Minister 
pointed  out  to  Jules  Ferry,  in  eloquent  language,  the  in- 
iquity of  filling  up  a  new  country  w  ith  the  criminals  of  an 
old  one,  and  urged  the  moral  equity  of  Franc  e  at  once 
abandoning  the  practice,  Franc  e  since  1854  has  used  New- 
Caledonia  as  a  penal  settlement,  precisely  as  England 
used  Australia  till  a  few  years  ago.  In  point  of  fact,  Eng- 
land was  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  penal  settlements 
abroad  for  her  overflowing  c  riminal  population,  and  until 
lately  English  philanthropists  we  re  nol  a  little  proud  ql 
the  invention.  'To  extend  the  domain  of  the  empire  by 
the  agenc  y  of  its  comic  ted  felons  was  looked  on  as  a 
masterpiece  of  polic  y  as  well  as  humanity,  so  long  as 
England  had  a  monopoly  of  the  practice.  'The  iniquity 
of  rilling  a  virgin  land  with  a  population  of  moral  lc|>crs 
whose  only  claim  to  its  possession  w  as  their  crimes  against 
society  was  never  felt,  so  long  as  the  moral  lepers  in  <|iics- 
tion  were  English  subjects.  When  other  nations,  how- 
ever, began  to  enter  on  the  same  course,  and  Franc  c  look 
possession  of  New  Caledonia  as  a  penal  colony,  a  lively 
feeling  of  distrust  in  the  system  sprang  up  in  England. 
Until  then  convict  colonization  was  looked  on  as  identi- 
cal with  the  spread  of  the  British  empire,  and  conse- 
quently was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern 
civilization.  In  fact,  the  government  was  intensely 
anxious  to  extend  il  to  oilier  lands  where  British  civiliza- 
tion was  as  yet  but  inadequately  represented,  and  where 
an  element  in  sympathy  with  its  institutions  might  be 
built  up  by  the  importation  of  British  jail-birds. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  that  direction  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope, in  1850;  and  when  the  Dutch  inhabitants  re- 
volted against  the  scheme  and  boycotted  the  convic  ts 
and  their  keepers  alike,  the  London  press  was  loud  in  its 
denunciations  of  their  inhuman  conduct.  The  threat  of 
revolt  on  the  part  of  the  South  African  population  was, 
however,  too  significant  to  be  slighted,  and  the  convict 
settlers  were  born  away  to  the  more  congenial  shores  of 
'Tasmania,  w  here  they  no  doubt  helped  to  build  up  the 
existing  population  of  that  happy  island.  Since  the 
French  experiment  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  however,  a 
remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  sentiments  of  Eng- 
land on  the  convict  question.  'The  propriety  of  clumping 
the  human  offsc  ourings  of  Europe  on  foreign  shores  has 
been  discovered  to  be  very  dubious  since  the  offscourings 
aforesaid  have  ceased  to  be  exclusively  British.  'Trans- 
portation to  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  was  aban- 
doned soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  there.  'The  free 
emigrants  grumbled  at  convict  competition.  It  seemed 
odd  to  them  that  honest  members  of  society  should  have 
to  pay  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  passage  which 
was  furnished  at  the  public  expense  to  convicted  burglars 
and  cut-throats,  and  their  complaints,  like  those  of  the 
Dutch  Boers,  assumed  a  form  which  it  was  not  safe  to 
ignore.  'The  transportation  of  criminals  was,  however, 
still  a  cherished  practice  with  the  home  government. 
West  Australia,  where  the  population  was  small,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  receptacle  of  English  criminals  until 
w  ithin  the  last  few  years.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
several  Irish  political  prisoners  effec  ted  their  esc  ape  from 
it  in  1874,  and  it  is  only  since  that  lime  that  the  practice 
has  been  given  up  by  England.  'The  remonstrances 
of  the  other  Australian  colonies  have  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  change,  which  was  long 
resisted  by  the  English  ministry.  Now,  however,  that  the 
change  has  been  reluctantly  made,  it  is  amusing  to  see 
the  English  ministry  coming  forward  as  lecturers  on  the 
immorality  of  transporting  criminals.  It  is  suggestive  of 
the  "  wickedest  man  in  New  York  "  holding  lorth  to  a 
salvation  army  gathering,  except  that  the  wickedest  man, 
humbug  though  he  be,  has  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
his  former  career.  Lord  Granville  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  assumes  high  moral  grounds  at  onc  e  on  the 
whole  question,  and  urges  France  to  consider  the  guilt  of 
sending  her  criminals  to  a  place  whence  some  of  them 
may  make  their  way  to  Australia,  to  pollute  the  morals 
of  the  British  ex-convicts  there.  England  has  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  sending  her  convicts  to  Bermuda,  whic  h 
lies  considerably  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  New 
Caledonia  does  to  Australia,  but  no  sc  ruples  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  entered  the  heads  of  her  rulers  so  long  as  the 
convicts  were  all  their  own.  To  have  Trenc  h  commun- 
ards within  two  thousand  miles  of  the  British  colonists 
in  Australia,  none  of  whom  have  been  convicted  less 
than  ten  years  ago,  has,  however,  proved  too  much  for 
British  philanthropy;  and  so  Lord  Granville  has  ad- 
dressed an  urgent  note  to  the  French  government,  asking 
them  to  stop  the  practice  at  once,  and  the  Australians 
themselves  are  calling  on  the  government  to  seize  on  New- 
Guinea,  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  foreign  thieves  in 
their  neighborhood.  It  is  sad  to  stale  that  the 
proverbial  diplomatic  >  ourti  sy  of  France  has  been  found 
wanting  on  thisoccasion.  Jules  Terry  has  brutally  replied 
that  the  disposal  of  French  c  riminals  within  Trenc  h  col- 
onies  is  a  matter  of  domestic  polic  y  with  w  hic  h  no  foreign 
power  has  a  right  to  interfere-.  A  le  ading  London  jour- 
nal dolefully  aelmits  that  there  is  more  truth  than  cour- 
tesy in  the  Trenc  h  reply,  and  naively  declares  that  the 
English  ministry  long  made  the  same  answer  to  its  own 
colonies;  but  that  they  had  to  yield  to  the  clanger  of  seces- 
sion, and  that  T  rance  ought  to  do  the  same  as  a  matter  of 
moral  right. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


REVOLUTIONS. 


Before  man  parted  for  this  earthly  strand, 
While  yet  upon  the  verge  of  heaven  he  stood, 

God  put  a  heap  of  letters  in  l  is  hand, 

And  hade  him  make  w  ith  them  what  word  he  could. 

And  man  has  turn'd  them  many  times;  made  Greece, 
Rom.;.  England,  France;  yes,  nor  in  vain  essay'd 

Way  after  way,  changes  that  never  cease! 

The  letters  have  combined,  something  was  made. 

But  ah!  an  inextinguishable  sense 

Haunts  him  that  he  has  not  made  what  he  should; 
Th.it  he  has  still,  though  old,  to  recommence, 

Since  he  has  not  yet  found  the  word  God  would. 

And  empire  after  empire,  at  their  height 

Of  sway  have  felt  this  boding  sense  come  on; 

Have  felt  their  huye  frames  not  constructed  light, 
And  droop'd,  and  slowly  died  upon  their  throne. 

One  day,  thou  say'st,  there  will  at  last  appear 

The  word,  the  order,  which  God  meant  should  be. 

Ah!  we  shall  know  that  well  when  it  conies  near; 
The  band  will  quit  man's  heart,  he  will  breathe  free. 

—A/at than  Arnold. 


DONX  PIATT. 


A  SENSIBLE   TALK   TO    HIS    NEIGHBORS  ABOUT 
FREE  TRADE  AND  FARMERS'  RIGHTS. 


[A  number  of  Colonel  Donn  Piatt's  neighbors  recently  called 
upon  the  retired  journalist,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
brass  band,  gave  him  a  serenade.  Farmer  Piatt  responded  with 
the  following  speech  :1 

Mv  neighbors  and  gentlemen  of  the  band,  I  lack  the 
words  to  express  adequately  my  thanks  for  the  high  com- 
pliment you  pay  me  to-night.  'That  it  should  come  irom 
those  with  whom  1  have  lived,  man  and  boy,  all  my  life 
gives  the  occasion  a  significance  that  touches  me  deeply. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  poor  payment  on  my  part  to  seize  this 
occasion,  in  return  for  your  compliment  of  a  visit  and  the 
exceedingly  beautiful  music  of  the  Oak  Ridge  band,  to 
inflict  you  with  a  speech. 

I  cannot,  however,  resist  the  opportunity  to  use  this 
occasion  and  you,  my  neighbors,  to  hurl  back  a  foul  as- 
persion made  by  certain  members  of  the  press,  wherein 
I  am  charged  with  falsely  posing  as  a  farmer,  in  a  late  in- 
terview published  by  the  New  York  Herald. 

If  I  am  not  a  farmer,  friends  and  neighbors,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  in  the  old  scratch  I  am?  I  have  paid 
enough  for  the  privilege,  if  privilege  it  can  be  called. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  a  fanner  is  a  man  who  tills  the 
earth,  with  great  loss  to  himself  and  benefit  to  others. 

I  have  here  nearly  five  hundred  acres  of  lovely  land. 
If  the  (harden  of  Eden  was  not  in  the  Mac-o-cheek  val- 
ley, we  can  readily  understand  why  Adam  and  Eve  were 
discontented  with  their  claim,  and  abandoned  it  at  an 
early  day  to  jump  this.  And  I  have  cultivated  these  acres 
at  a'decided  loss.  If  there  is  any  man  in  Logan  county 
who  has  sunk  more  to  the  acre  I  would  like  to  see  him. 
I  don't  believe  he  can  be  produced.  You  see,  my  claim 
to  being  a  practical  farmer  cannot  be  denied.  Like  hon- 
est Dogberry,  I  boast  "my  losses." 

A  farmer  is  a  man  who  toils  for  fifty  years  for  the  privi- 
lege of  living  ten— and  then,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
gets  cheated  out  of  that  by  rheumatism.  He  rises  before 
daylight,  and  labors  till  after  dark.  He  eats  what  he 
cannot  sell;  wears  barely  enough  to  make  him  decent  in 
appearance,  but  not  sufficient  for  comfort  or  health;  is  a 
hard  task-master  to  his  family,  and  death  to  his  wife.  He 
is  industrious,  sober,  and  if  you  don't  touch  him  on  a 
horse-trade  or  too  closely  in  a  little  bargain,  almost  as 
honest  as  a  country  merchant  or  as  honorable  as  a  county- 
court  lawyer. 

It  is  his'  fate  to  work  at  a  loss.  Now  would  you  like  to 
know  why?  the  why,  at  least,  as  I  see  it?  Well,  at  the 
risk  of  being  considered  out  of  place  and  in  bad  taste,  I 
will  tell  you. 

We  are  an  agricultural  people.  From  sea  to  sea,  across 
this  wide  continent,  from  lake  to  gulf,  is  a  vast  stretch  of 
farm  land.  You  will  read  in  the  press,  you  will  hear  on 
the  slreets,  from  the  President's  message  down  to  the 
cross-roads  orator,  that  this  grand  pursuit  is  the  under- 
lying prosperity  of  our  country.  It  is  more  than  that;  it 
is  the  great  underlying  foundation  of  our  existence. 

It  is  not  only  the  author  and  creator  ot  our  homes,  but 
of  all  of  the  immense  improvements  that  amaze  the 
world.  This  network  of  railroads,  measuring  over  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  of  operating  rails,  was  built  by 
fanners.  These  great  cities,  all  these  towns,  canals,  tele- 
graphs, mines  and  factories  were  built  out  of  our  earnings. 
We  make  eight-tenths  of  the  labor  of  the  land.  We  pay 
the  taxes,  support  the  banks,  and  make  the  millionaires. 

We  do  all  this,  while  remaining  poor  ourselves.  The 
country  is  prosperous,  but  the  prosperity  never  reaches 
us.    We  barely  live.    And  why? 

I  w  ill  tell  you.  Our  government,  that  was  designed  to 
be  purely  a  political  fabric,  has  come  to  be  a  paternal 
concern,  and  is  to  us  farmers  the  hardest  step-parent  ever 
created.  Congress  legislates  for  every  interest  on  the 
continent  save  that  of  agriculture.  In  every  shape,  in 
every  direction,  we  are  legally  swindled  and  abused. 

I  can  take  up  but  one.  What  is  the  great  factor  neces- 
sary to  successful  farming?  Is  it  good  seed,  good  breed, 
or  rich  soil,  or  agricultural  implements?  No,  my  neigh- 
bors; these  are  important,  but  not  the  most  important. 
The  one  great  factor  that  overrides  and  lessens  all  others 
is  a  market  for  our  products. 

Now  you  get  from  your  Congressmen  agricultural  re- 
ports printed  and  distributed  at  your  expense  by  the  gov- 
ernment. They  are  said  to  be  gratis — free  of  cost.  It  is 
an  impudent  lie.  We  pay  for  them,  and  there  is  no  book 
published  that  costs  as  much  to  us  as  that  same  agricul- 
tural report.  You  take — or  you  ought  to  take — an  agri- 
cultural journal.  They  are  all  worth  their  subscription 
price-  Hut  in  any  one  of  all  these  do  you  ever  find  a 
.  word  as  to  how  to  get  or  improve  a  market?  Never. 

Well,  this  paternal  government  has  been  for  the  last 


twenty-five  years  providing  a  market  for  every  industry  in 
the  land  save  that  of  agriculture. 

Now,  to  illustrate  this,  take  our  noble  Representative — 
so  called — the  Honorable  Keifer!  What  does  he  repre- 
sent? I'll  tell  you  :  He  represents  the  railroads  of  his  dis- 
trict, the  banks  of  his  district,  the  telegraph  of  his  district, 
the  manufacturers  of  his  district,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
postmasters.  Docs  he  represent  us?  Not  much.  All  his 
thoughts,  all  his  time,  speeches  and  votes  are  given  to  the 
above-named  classes.  We  elect  him — they  use  him.  He 
sends  us  reports  that  are  loud  on  mangel  wurzel  and 
silent  on  markets.  He  distributes  seed  among  us  that  we 
swallow  as  a  compliment  but  never  plant,  for  they  won't 
come  up;  for  we  know  they  are  the  refuse  of  Pennsylvania 
seed-stores,  sold  the  government  at  a  low  figure. 

Now  I  am  not  making  you  a  political  speech.  I  have 
no  politics.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  am  like  Arte- 
mus  Ward's  showman — I  haven't  a  principle  in  me.  I 
referred  to  the  Honorable  Keifer  because  he  happens  to 
be  our  Congressman.  He  is  a  Republican ;  but  a  Demo- 
crat is  precisely  the  same. 

Politics  is  a  popular  game— a  sort  of  a  game  of  chance, 
not  gambling,  for  there  is  nothing  at  stake. 

A  Democrat  out  of  office  is  a  Republican  in,  for  he 
cannot  well  be  anything  else.  There  is  no  difference  as 
to  policy,  or  principle,  or  honesty,  in  fact,  between  the 
two. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  common  lot  of  voters  re- 
minded me  of  blind  horses  in  a  bark-mill.  With  the  nose 
of  one  to  the  tail  of  the  other  they  go  round  and  round, 
round  and  round— each  impressed  w  ith  the  solemn  belief 
that  he  is  going  ahead,  and  is  of  vital  importance. 

Now  this  paternal  government  of  ours  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years  fostering  certain  selected  and  favored 
industries.  These  so-called  industries  were  pronounced 
young,  weak,  and  rickety,  and  the  paternal  government, 
as  nurse  and  doctor,  fed  the  puling  infants  on  pap  that 
we  farmers  paid  for.  Every  cent  given  these  sickly  indus- 
tries was  taken  from  our  hard  earnings;  and,  my  brother 
farmers,  those  sick  weaklings  are  as  sick  and  weak  to-day 
as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  are  assured  that 
if  the  paternal  government  were  to  remove  the  stays  and 
crutches  and  give  them  an  ounce  less  of  pap  to-day  they 
would  all  tumble  down  and  die. 

The  theory  and  process  of  the  fostering  is  about  this : 
There  are  two  sorts  of  labor  in  Europe.  One  is  know  n 
as  common  labor,  and  the  other  as  skilled  labor.  The 
first  is  called  pauper  labor,  and  against  this  we  need  pro- 
tection. It  is  called  pauper  labor  because  the  laborers 
work  for  a  bare  subsistence.  This  is  not  the  condition  of 
skilled  labor  in  Europe.  It  is  better  paid  than  with  us, 
for  while  the  wages  are  somewhat  less,  the  cost  ol  living 
is  not  so  high  ;  so  that  the  laborer,  all  things  considered, 
is  better  off  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  fetching  skilled  labor 
from  abroad  to  our  shores,  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  were  taken  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  put  to  work.  They  remained  a  year,  and  then  re- 
turned home,  saying  they  could  do  better  there  than  with 
us. 

You  see,  therefore,  when  a  protective  tariff  advocate 
says  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  our  manufacturers  a  bounty 
to  protect  them  against  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  he  is 
either  a  very  ignorant  man  or  one  who  counts  on  our 
ignorance. 

With  that,  however,  I  have  nothing  on  this  occasion  to 
do— I  am  only  striving  to  make  the  process  familiar.  Let 
me  illustrate:  Some  years  since,  as  you  will  remember,  1 
started  a  hickory  handle  factory  on  the  Mac-o-cheek. 
It  is  fun  to  you,  but  it  was  anything  but  fun  to  me  in  the 
end.  I  ran  across  a  fellow  who  had  learned  the  process 
of  converting  the  healthy  second  growth  of  hickory  into 
handles  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  He  was  the  best  work- 
man and  the  biggest  scoundrel  unhung.  I  made  him 
foreman  over  two  men,  and  gave  him  my  confidence. 
He  made  beautiful  handles.  They  were  as  tough  as  the 
conscience  of  a  county  commissioner,  strong  as  Limburger 
cheese,  and  smooth  as  ivory. 

I  made  money  for  awhile,  but  soon  I  found  that  the 
pauper  labor  of  Canada  was  making  as  good  handles  for 
less  money  than  my  convict.  They  undersold  me  at  my 
own  door.  I  said,  "Here's  an  infant  industry  that 
needs  protection,"  and  so  I  boarded  the  cars  and  rode  to 
Washington,  on  a  free  pass.  I  saw  our  Senator,  Ben 
Wade,  and  stated  my  case.  He  called  in  the  Honorable 
Pig  Iron  Kelly.  "Here,"  cried  Senator  Wade,  "is  an 
infant  industry  that  calls  for  our  fostering  care." 

"A  great  industry,"  replied  the  Honorable  Pig  Iron, 
"and  it  must  be  protected."  There  is  nothing  mean 
about  old  Pig  Iron. 

And  so  they  slapped  a  high  protective  duty  on  foreign- 
made  hickory  handles.  Not  content  with  that,  they  put 
another  duty  on  foreign  hickory;  1  did  not  object,  for  I 
grew  the  hickory. 

I  returned  home,  and  my  infant  industry  prospered. 
For  aw  hile  I  made  money  hand  over  handle.  We  raised 
the  price  of  handles  far  above  what  it  had  been,  and 
every  wood-chopper  demanded  more  wages,  as  did  the 
carpenters  and  all  others  using  handles.  The  Canadian 
paupers  did  not  pay  this,  for  they  were  producers,  not 
consumers,  and  we  had  shut  down  on  their  trade.  The 
good  people  at  home  paid  it  all,  but  we  were  fostering  an 
infant  industry— industries  of  grow  ing  hickories,  and  the 
industry  of  my  capital.  I  was  carefui  to  follow  other  fos- 
ter-children, and  paid  no  more  to  my  convict  and  his 
force  of  two  men  than  I  had  before. 

Soon,  however,  there  came  a  blight.  The  increased 
price  of  hickory  handles  stimulated  capital  all  over  the 
land,  and  every  overshot  country  saw-mill  in  the  Demo- 
cratic hoop-pole  region,  where  owls  fly  round  at  noon  and 
the  mails  are  chased  in  by  wolves  ahead  of  time,  was  con- 
verted into  a  handle  factory,  and  excessive  competition 
brought  down  prices  lower  than  the  Canadian  pauper 
labor  had  done. 

At  this  critical  moment  I  had  a  strike.  My  convict 
foreman  wanted  higher  wages.  In  vain  I  told  him  of  the 
"  depressed  condition  of  trade,"  "the  shrinkage  of  values," 
and  that  if  he  persisted  I  should  have  to  close  my  fur- 


nace—that is,  shut  down  the  head-gate  and  stop  business. 
He  took  me  one  side  and  said,  in  a  Sammy  Tilden  whis- 
per :  "  I  say,  boss,  this  axe-handle  business  is  played  out. 
I  know  it.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do — get  a  big  insur- 
ance on  the  old  rattle-trap,  and  I'll  stick  a  chunk  under 
her,  and  we'll  divy."  I  declined  this  business  ending  of 
a  fostered  industry,  and  that  night  my  foreman  stole  my 
best  horse  and  disappeared. 

The  mistake  I  made,  my  friends,  was  in  not  seeing  the 
other  manufacturers  of  hickory  handles  and  getting  up  a 
combination  to  lessen  the  production  to  the  demands 
of  the  market.  That  is  what  is  being  done  by  other 
foster-children,  who  are  as  wise  as  serpents,  if  they  are 'not 
as  innocent  as  doves. 

The  trouble  about  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  labor 
in  this  country  is.  as  1  have  said,  agricultural,  and, 
although  it  comes  direc  tly  in  competition  with  the  worse 
form  of  pauper  labor  in  Euroix.',  it  is  not  protected. 

This  labor  makes,  at  a  rough  calculation,  eight-tenths 
of  the  labor  of  this  country.  As  against  the  protective 
class,  it  is  nine-tenths. 

Now  w  hat  happens  to  us  ?  Let  us  take  our  great  staple 
— wheat.  It  costs  to-day  a  dollar  here  on  our  farms  to 
raise  a  bushel.  The  surplus  that  we  have  to  sell  we  are 
forced  to  cart  across  half  a  continent,  sail  it  over  wide 
seas  and  sell  it  in  Europe.  This  is  the  surplus  that  with 
the  surplus  of  other  farm  products,  such  as  corn,  pork, 
tobacco,  cotton,  etc.,  makes  the  underlying  prosperity  so 
much  talked  about.  If  we  had  no  surplus  we  would  have 
no  prosperity — see? 

What  happens  to  us  in  Europe?  At  Liverpool  our 
wheat  comes  in  competition  with  the  wheat  of  the  Baltic, 
where  the  laborer  works  for  eighteen  dollars  a  year  and  a 
goat-skin  coat ;  with  the  wheat  of  Egypt,  that  is  to-day 
the  house  of  bondage,  having  slavery  in  its  worst  form ; 
w  it h  the  wheat  of  India,  where  labor  is  in  as  bad  a  condi- 
tion; and  worse  yet,  of  Australia,  where  the  shipper  takes 
manufactured  articles  back  home  in  payment — an  ex- 
charge  denied  us  by  law. 

You  see  we  sell  under  free  trade,  and  arc  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  worst  form  of  pauper  labor. 

What  is  our  condition  when  we  come  to  purchase? 
Why,  we  are  met  with  protection.  All  that  we  buy,  from 
a  horse-shoe  to  a  mower,  all  that  we  wear,  all  that  we 
build  for  shelter,  all  that  we  use  over  and  above  our  pro- 
ducts, from  the  cradle  we  are  rocked  in  to  the  coffin  we 
rot  in — the  clothes  we  wear,  the  shingle  that  shuts  off  the 
storm,  the  glass  we  look  through,  the  blanket  we  sleep 
under,  to  the  tombstone  that  records  our  sup|K>sed  virtues 
— are  augmented  in  price  to  double  their  value,  so  that 
we  sell  under  free  trade  and  buy  under  protection.  Now 
do  you  wonder  that  we  work  at  a  disadvantage?  If  pro- 
tection is  such  a  good  thing,  we  want  it ;  if  free  trade 
is  such  an  evil,  we  don't  want  it;  and  yet  we  have  the 
one  and  not  the  other;  we  get  what  we  don't  want 
and  are  denied  what  we  do  want,  and  it  is  the  most  bare- 
faced, impudent  swindle  ever  perpetrated  on  an  intelli- 
gent people.  There  it  precisely  where  insult  is  heaped 
on  injury.  We  are  considered  so  ignorant  and  stupid 
that  we  may  be  plundered  with  impunity.  They  pretend 
to  protect  us  on  wool.  Well,  we  have  lost  more  on  our 
protected  shears  than  we  ever  made  on  our  protected 
wool.  If  the  government  will  give  us  free  lumber,  free 
salt,  cease  its  protection  to  the  barbed  wire  monopoly, 
and  see  that  I  am  charged  a  reasonable  rate  for  transpor- 
tation on  these  public  highways  called  railroads,  I  will 
undertake  to  undersell  at  a  profit  any  wool  grown  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth  than  that  of  these  United  States. 

1  have  only  touched  on  one  evil  that  is  oppressing  us. 
The  next  to  protection  is  that  of  transportation— this  rail- 
road business.  But  1  have  held  you  too  long.  No,  my 
friends,  we  will  tackle  that  some  other  time.  We  have 
here  some  good  old  cider — the  farmer's  beverage — and 
some  cigars.  They  are  more  agreeable  than  protection 
or  railroads.    Let  me  thank  you  again. 


The  mother  of  the  Siamese  Prince  Embassador  now 
in  New  York  is  a  Princess  of  Pequ,  whose  name,  Khoon 
Sonn  Klean,  translated  is  Hidden  Perfume,  which  from 
published  accounts  of  her  character  seems  very  appropri- 
ate. She  has  long  been  a  faithful  student  of  the  English 
language,  and  has  made  many  translations  of  English 
works  into  Siamese,  among  them  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
In  1867  she  took  the  first  steps  toward  emancipation  in 
Siam,  now  an  accomplished  fact,  by  liberating  all  her 
slaves  and  retaining  them  in  her  service  as  paid  servants. 


Mrs.  Blank — "  How  well  you  are  looking  !" 
Mrs.  Dank—1  Yes,  I  have  been  taking  a  week's  rest." 
Mrs.  Blank — "  Been  away?" 
Mrs.  Dank — "Oh,  no;  have  remained  at  home." 
Mrs.  Blank—"  But  how  did  you  manage  to  get  a  rest 
at  home?" 

Mrs.  Dank—"  1  dismissed  all  my  servants." 


Mr.  John  Bright,  w  hether  by  whim  or  ignorance,  is 
always  represented  by  the  pictorial  caricaturists  as  dressed 
in  Quaker  costume,  and  with  a  single  eye-glass  in  his  eye. 
He  dresses  in  an  ordinarily  cut  black  frock-coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  dark  tweed  trowsers.  He  wears  a  plain 
gold  watch-chain,  and  carries  a  pair  of  double  eye-glasses, 
used  only  for  reading. 


Young  Lady  (brightly  to  old  bachelor) — "  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Siiiglesome,  that  when  one  finds  a  four-leaved 
clover  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  finder  will  be  married 
within  a  year?" 

Old  Bachelor—"  No.  I  have  always  supposed  that 
finding  a  four-leaved  clover  was  an  omen  of  good  luck." 


William  W.  Story,  the  poet,  in  a  letter  published  in  Mr. 
Neilson's  "  Memoirs  of  Rufus  Choat,"  just  issued,  tells 
of  a  remark  Mr.  Choate  made  in  his  dry,  humorous  way 
when  a  person  was  referred  to  whom  he  did  not  like : 
"  He  is  a  person  whom  I  myself  should  have  no  objection 
to  meet"— and  then,  after  a  slight  pause,  added — "in  a 
procession." 


THE  SAX  FRANCISCAN. 


ENGLISH  GIRLS. 


With  the  ceremony  of  "short  coating,"  the  English  girl 
may  be  said  to  enter  into  the  first  of  the  three  distinct 
stages  of  her  social  existence.  Secluded  in  the  upper 
regions  of  her  nursery,  she  "rows  under  the  solemn  super- 
vision of  a  pompous  upper  nurse,  w  ho  is  seconded  in  her 
lofty  mission  by  one,  two  or  three  abjectly  sen  ile  maid- 
servants. There  she  creeps  and  crawls  in  holland  pina- 
fore, with  dazzling  intervals  of  lace  frocks,  pink  shoes, 
and  enormous  sash  for  a  descent  into  the  drawing-room 
before  dinner,  in  the  stately  nurse's  arms,  or  an  equally 
magnificent  appearance  in  the  park  in  a  Gainsborough 
hat  and  plush  pelisse.  Save  for  such  passing  glances  at 
a  society  where  she  must  eventually  take  her  place,  the 
child  associates  onlv  with  servants.  She  is  a  splendidly 
groomed  animal.  Her  baths  are  hygienically  prepared, 
her  head  shampooed,  her  hair  waved  and  cut  with  rigor- 
ous punctuality,  her  hours  of  exercise  strictly  timed,  her 
meals  served  with  unvarying  monotony  of  roast  mutton 
and  rice  pudding.  Once  a  year  she  is  sent  to  paddle 
bare-legged  at  the  seaside,  and  build  sand-castles  for  so 
many  hours  on  the  beach,  but  always  with  her  nurses;  so 
that  from  her  cradle  she  hears  no  talk  save  that  of  ser- 
vants and  their  even  less  desirable  acquaintances.  If  she 
belongs  to  a  wealthy  or  aristocratic  family,  her  childhood 
is  spent  in  one  or  another  country  seat,  where  she  remains 
while  her  parents  go  to  London  for  the  season  or  start  on 
a  yachting  or  continental  tour. 

When  she  is  nine  years  old  she  has  reached  her  second 
stage,  and  reputable  governesses  receive  her  from  the 
hands  of  the  majestic  nurse.  The  license  of  the  nursery 
is  exchanged  for  the  discipline  of  the  school-room,  and 
the  curriculum  of  education  runs  more  or  less  smoothly 
according  to  the  capabilities  or  conscientiousness  of  the 
teachers,  but  still  without  the  active  personal  supervision 
of  the  mother.  'The  girl,  now  fast  leaving  her  childhood 
behind  her,  steps  but  once  a  day  over  the  jealous  bound- 
ary of  the  green  baize  door  w  hich  shuts  out  the  school- 
room wing  from  any  participation  in  the  doings  of  the 
house;  this  is  when,  under  the  regis  of  her  preceptress, 
she  goes  in  to  luncheon,  which  is  her  dinner.  Allegori- 
cally,  she  sits  below  the  salt,  partakes  only  of  such  plain 
viands  as  are  considered  fit  for  her  consumption,  drinks 
no  wine,  neither  talks  nor  is  talked  to,  does  not  laugh, 
smile,  or  seem  to  listen,  and  retires  unnoticed  at  a  sign 
from  the  governness,  before  the  meal  loses  its  tedious 
formality.  Breakfast  and  tea  are  consumed  in  the  scho- 
lastic apartments,  served  by  separate  attendants.  The 
intercourse  with  the  grown-up  portion  of  the  family  is 
even  less  than  in  the  picturesque  baby-days.  The  pretty 
embroidered  frocks  and  broad  ribbons  are  replaced  by 
dark,  high  serge  gowns,  woolen  stockings,  thick  boots, 
ungainly  water-proof  ulsters,  and  plain  hats.  The  hair, 
no  longer  loosely  waving,  is  confined  in  the  ugly  rigidity 
of  the  pigtail,  and  the  w  hole  outfit  tends  to  bring  out  un- 
pleasantly the  angularity  of  the  limbs,  the  awkwardness 
of  the  unconfined  waist,  the  red  hands,  and  loose,  sham- 
bling gait.  The  shaggy  Shetland  pony  which  the  child 
rode  fearlessly  at  three,  with  a  long  skirt  fastened  over  her 
natty  costume,  is  hers  no  longer;  but  she  takes  the  same 
rides  now  on  a  quiet  cob,  under  the  escort  of  coachman 
or  groom,  unreservedly  conversing  with  either,  and  falling 
naturally  into  a  style  of  intercourse  that  has  been  familiar 
to  her  from  her  nursery  days.  Contrasting  with  this  demo- 
cratic familiarity  is  the  veneer  of  a  certain  grim  decorum, 
born  of  the  rigidity  of  the  school-room  code  of  good  man- 
ners, a  shortj  ungracious  tone  when  addressed,  a  half- 
repellant  standoffishness,  and  a  stolid  nil  admirari  ex- 
pression, considered  as  essential  as  a  regular  attendance 
in  church;  and  a  complete  subservience  to  her  brothers' 
supremacy  during  the  holidays. 

At  fourteen  the  English  girl,  fed  on  underdone  meat 
and  bread  and  butter,  has  the  rawness  of  the  one  and  the 
heaviness  of  the  other.  She  is  a  curious  mixture  of  shy 
frankness  and  awkward  independence.  She  is  pupose- 
less,  having  few  tastes  and  no  intellectual  distractions. 
She  is  sufficiently  well  drilled  to  repress  alike  hopes,  de- 
sires and  impatience ;  no  one  knows  or  cares  to  ascertain  of 
what  metal  she  is  made.  She  accepts  her  lot  with  a  semi- 
bovine  placidity,  in  calm  expectation  of  the  appointed 
hour  when  she  will  finally  cross  the  green  baize  door  to 
enter  it  again  no  mote.  Her  mother  is  as  little  acquainted 
with  her  daughter  as  if  they  lived  in  separate  hemispheres, 
and  is  content  with  the  reports  that  come  to  her  at  stated 
intervals  from  theareopagus  of  the  school-room. 

But  one  day  the  chrysalis  unfolds  and  the  English  girl 
comes  out.  This  mysterious  development  occurs  sud- 
denly, and  with  it  is  accomplished  the  third  great  trans- 
formation of  her  life.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete. 
She  throws  off  the  thralldom  of  obedience,  breakfasts  in 
bed,  dines  late,  casts  away  the  disfiguring  garments,  wears 
Fenelon  shoes  and  mousquetaire  gloves,  tightens  her 
waist  in  an  eighteen-inch  Norwegian  belt,  adopts  a  style, 
makes  her  own  friends  and  accepts  her  own  invitations 
subject,  however,  to  the  nominal  veto  of  her  parents, 
and  provided  also  that  she  moves  in  her  "  ow  n  set.'  She 
"  goes  in  "  for  a  pursuit— lawn  tennis  generally,  but  some- 
times Ritualism,  cookery  schools,  high  art,  or  hero  wor- 
ship. She  assimilates  and  enriches  the  vocabulary  of 
slang,  her  frankness  becomes  chaff,  her  freedom  an  as- 
sumption of  almost  masculine  fastness.  She  rides  in  the 
Row  with  a  correct  groom  no  longer  at  the  bridle-rein, 
but  discreetly  far  in  the  rear,  and  stops  at  the  Park  rul- 
ings to  banter  the  "  detrimentals"  sucking  then  <  anes  in 
vacuous  and  hopeless  admiration.  She  ret  runs  male 
guests  for  her  mother's  "at  homes,"  and  tilts  in  and  out 
of  the  company  in  quest  of  her  own  pleasure,  mindless 
of  those  graceful  hospitalities  which  become  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  She  is  not  yet  promoted  to  the  ceremorua 
dinner  parties,  but  in  virtue  of  her  being  out  she  is  asked 
to  all  other  gatherings,  and  her  name  is  printed  on  the 
parental  cards.  Talk  with  her,  and  you  will  find  tew 
traces  of  that  education  so  scrupulously  carried  on  in 
uninterrupted  privacy.  The  foreign  governesses  have  not 
given  fluency  to  the  British  tongue;  her  reading  is  limited 
or  forgotten,  for  she  knows  little  of  her  own  literature, 


less  of  any  other:  Revhnnd,  Sandeau.  Theuriet  are 
strangers  to  her:  Alexandre  Dumas  and  G.  Sand  she  has 
heard  of,  though,  like  Walter  Scott,  thev  are  "  dreadfully 
slow;"  but  she  reads  Zola  in  railway  carriages,  and  laughs 
immoderately  when  Judic  sings  "A"<r  me  chatouillez  pas;" 
but  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  her  mastery  of  French 
makes  the  perusal  or  the  laughter  condemnatory  of  her 
morals.  She  sings  a  little,  and  plays,  of  course,  but 
when  called  upon  to  do  cither  she  "can't  be  bothered." 

They  are  withal,  fresh,  healthy,  active,  lissome  girls, 
ready  for  "  any  fun  that's  up."  They  can  take  a  fifteen 
mile  walk  in  rough  weather,  or  play  ten  sets  of  lawn  tennis 
under  a  broiling  sun,  follow  the  hounds,  drink  cham- 
pagne and  pale  sherry,  eat  hearty  supj>crs,  and  yet  retain 
the  old  standoftishness  of  the  school-room  wing  with  all 
those  not  appertaining  to  the  charmed  circle  of  their  ex- 
clusiveness.  Thev  have  a  free,  careless,  goodnature,  not 
more  than  skin  deep,  but  rather  attractive.  They  mul- 
tiply endearing  epithets,  and  easily  forget  the  recipients 
ot  them.  They  write  breathless,  ungrammatical  notes  in 
a  painfully  acquired  masculine  hand;  profess,  when  heart 
tree,  an  abhorrence  of  all  serious  topics ;  eschew  sensible  or 
improving  converse,  declare  thev  never  read;  but  absorb 
themselves  with  passionate  curiosity  in  the  details  of  a 
cause  cllebre,  or  the  tittle-tattle  of  gossip  in  the  society 
weeklies.  Under  their  apparent  frivolity,  they  swerve  but 
little  from  a  narrow  beaten  track.  They  shrink  as  a  Pur- 
itan maiden  would  from  any  eccentricity  not  protected  by 
fashion.  They  know  it  behooves  them  not  to  infringe 
certain  unwritten  laws,  to  carry  on  their  flirtations  with  a 
degree  of  plausibility,  to  hide  their  entanglements,  to  jilt 
and  be  jilted  without  a  tell-tale  blush;  and  they  do  it. 

Sometimes  you  meet  a  girl  whom  you  have  vainly  tried 
to  coax  intoanything  like  rational  talk,  and  have  left  her 
in  despair,  when,  to  your  surprise,  you  hear  that,  under 
another  name,  she  has  illustrated  a  horsey  sporting  novel, 
painted  the  bold  water-color  landscape  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  or  is  a  painstaking  teacher  in  a  Sunday 
school  on  her  ancestral  domains.  She  has  made  no  boast 
of  the  achievement  or  the  deed  and  has  done  both  un- 
der protest,  as  it  were,  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  ante- 
cedent to  further  efforts.  Watch  the  fastest,  freest  of 
them  all  in  church  during  the  prosy,  interminable  Sun- 
day sermon,  and  by  another  strange  anomaly,  her  atti- 
tude w  ill  be  one  of  rapt  attention ;  n  )  look  or  motion  will 
reveal  weariness  or  ennui ;  she  will  tolerate  no  irreverent 
allusions  to  the  heaviness  of  the  discourse,  and  w  ill  accept 
the  almost  intolerable  tedium  of  Sabbatical  observances 
without  a  murmur.  It  is  a  hereditary  faculty  in  her,  and 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  wearing  of  a  Sunday 
bonnet  and  the  carrying  of  an  armful  of  prayer-books 
into  her  pew.  At  the  same  time  she  has  no  scruples  in 
denouncing  her  father  as  a  bore,  Gladstone  as  an  old 
fogy,  Tennyson  as  a  pompous  ass;  and  she  will  declare 
she  can't  listen  to  a  speech  without  going  to  sleep  or 
bursting  w  ith  laughter. 

l!ut  there  is  one  aim  the  English  girl  keeps  incessantly 
in  view — a  good  marriage.  To  reach  it  she  changes  her 
venue  with  unscrupulous  apostasy,  and  she  hunts  down 
her  quarry  with  relentless  persistence.  To  propitiate  the 
owner  of  a  coronet,  or  of  millions,  she  abjures  what  she 
has  deified,  condemns  herself  to  pursuits  she  abhors, 
changes  her  political  opinions  if  she  had  any,  or*  adopts 
fresh  convictions  with  charming  spontaneity ;  wears  noth- 
ing but  primroses,  or  scoffs  at  them,  adores  the  country 
or  wondiips  the  town,  extols  the  army  or  exalts  the  law, 
dotes  on  beardless  boys  or  tolerates  none  but  middle- 
aged  men.  Disappointments  do  not  rebuke  her;  failures 
spur  her  on  to  fresh  efforts,  and  w  hen  at  last  the  goal  is 
reached  she  instantaneously  degenerates  into  the  British 
matron. 

(Quickly  her  bloom  departs,  at  least  such  as  is  not  due 
to  pearl  powder  and  vegetable  rouge.  Her  fresh,  healthy 
loveliness  pales;  she  renounces  exercise  and  outdoor 
amusements,  and  becomes  the  haggard,  distracted,  shal- 
low woman  of  fashion  or  the  prolific  founder  of  future 
populous  nurseries  and  school-rooms.  In  either  case  she 
loses  individuality  and  influence.  You  meet  her  every- 
where, but  you  never  hear  that  she  has  put  her  stamp  on 
anything.  Married  women  have  no  salons  for  conversa- 
tion, politics,  or  art— nothing  but  crushes  and  stereotyped 
entertainments;  and  as  the  years  roll  on,  the  effect  of 
their  first  nurture  is  again  apparent  in  their  physique,  but 
grosser  than  in  the  school  girl  of  yore,  for  the  underdone 
beef  shows  fleshy,  and  the  bread  and  butter  appears  in 
undue  flabbiness.  With  their  girlhood  the  poetry  of  the 
race  dies.  The  English  woman  ends  where  the  French 
woman  begins. — London  cor.  N.  Y.  Sun. 


MEN  AM)  WOMEN. 


Miss  Terry  has  nicknamed  Mr.  Irving  "  Pickles." 

Edward  Eggleston's  daughter,  Allcgra,  is  claimed  to  be 
the  best  woman  wood-carver  in  America. 

Miss  Marion  Langdon,  the  New  York  beauty,  has  an 
income  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  .and  w  hen 
she  reaches  twenty-one,  next  month,  she  comes  in  posses- 
sion of  tw  o  million. 

There  are  more  cottages  to  rent  in  Ncwjiort  than  there 
have  been  for  many  years  at  this  time.  The  panic,  has 
put  a  number  more  in  the  market,  and  rents  arc  much 
lower. 

A  writer  in  the  I  four  who  has  enjoyed  Sam  Ward's 
friendship  since  '40,  likens  him  to  that  "remarkable 
Indian  Rajah,  whose  benevolence  did  not  stop  short 
until  he  built  a  hospital  for  sick  insects." 

"  Pasteur  is  never  mistaken  "  is  a  saying  among  French 
scientists,  speaking  of  the  man  now  especially  conspicuous 
because  of  his  experiments  in  hydrophobia.  He  already 
has  done  a* good  deal  in  discovering  the  germs  and  means 
of  curing  diseases,  yet  he  regards  his  remarkable  disc  ovc- 
ries  as  only  a  beginning.  "Oh,  if  I  only  had  time!"  he 
says. 

Women  now  serve  on  juries  in  Washington  Territory. 


In  speaking  of  this  fact  a  deputy  district  attorney  of  S. 
tie  said  recently:    "This  new  law  is  the  grandest  thin 
that  has  happened  to  Seattle.    I  tell  you  it  looks  nice  to 
see  these  cloaks  and  bonnets  hanging  up  there,  and  there 
is  only  one  spittoon  in  the  court-room,  and  that  is  seldom 
used. ' 

Mr.  A.  G.  Wheaton.  the  American  artist  in  Paris,  has 
succeeded  in  selling  his  painting,  "  The  Rec  all  of  Colum- 
bus," to  the  government,  for  suspension  somewhere  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington;  but  his  fine  portrait  of  Mile 
Nevada  has  not  got  beyond  the  foyer  of  the  Theater  Ital- 
ien,  w  here  it  hangs  as  an  advertisement  of  the  American 
actress. 

Charles  Palmer,  a  reformed  man,  is  holding  a  rev  ival  in 
Cincinnati.  He  describes  that  city  as  Paradise  Lost,  and 
shows  a  shoe  king  familiarity  with  the  Divine  Being.  "My 
mother,"  he  says,  "always  writes  asking  me  about  my 
success;  and  I  write  bac  k  that  Jesus  and  1  arc  getting 
along  first-rate.  I  simply  link  amis  w  ith  lesus.  and  off  we 
go.    It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  work  in  that  way." 

Col.  David  G.  Cowand  was  a  specimen  of  the  real 
Southe  rn  fighters.  He  went  in  as  a  private.  Wounded 
at  Gettysburg,  shot  through  the  lungs  at  the  Bloody  Angel 
20  years  ago,  again  hurt  at  Petersburg,  he  commanded  a 
brigade-  at  Appomatox,  and  there  led  the  last  charge 
made  by  any  portion  of  Lee's  force.  Old  wounds  had 
to  do  with  Col.  Cowand's  death  at  Norfolk  a  few  days 
ago. 

A  Wall  street  broker  says,  in  the  New  York  Telegrami 
Ten  years  ago  I  knew  a  man  who  had  eleven  millions, 
and  seven  children.  One  day  1  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  retire.  His  answer  was,  1  have  eleven  millions.  I 
just  want  twelve,  because  I  have  seven  children.  My 
wish  is  to  give  each  a  million,  and  keep  five  for  myself.  ' 
That  man  died  in  a  tenement  house,  and  his  children  are 
working  for  one  dollar  a  day. 

Mrs.  Hayes,  since  her  departure  from  the  White  House, 
has  especially  distinguished  herself  by  raising  poultry, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  lucrative  employ- 
ments for  women.  In  this  she  is  out  of  her  sphere,  of 
course,  but  still  it  pays  and  is  not  so  dreadful  as  taking 
an  interest  in  |>olitics.  Another  most  successful  woman 
in  this  line  is  Mrs.  J.  H.  Phelps  of  Wcthersficld,  Conn., 
who  makes  it  pay  well.  She  handles  Plymouth  Rock 
fow  ls  exclusively. 

Lord  Falmouth  never  had  a  known  bet  in  his  life  ex- 
cept the  historical  one  with  Mrs.  John  Scott,  wife  of  the 
trainer,  viz.,  a  sixpence,  that  his  mare,'  Queen  Bertha, 
would  not  win  the  Oaks,  and  which  he  afterward  paid 
with  a  new  coin  set  with  diamonds.  Inc  luding  the  sum 
realized  by  his  sale,  Lord  Falmouth  has,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  added  to  his  capital  by  his  turf  transactions 
$1,000,000.  To  win  this  result,  skill,  judgment,  patience 
and  judic  ions  liberality  have  been  combined  to  an  extent 
never  before  brought  to  bear  on  the  raising  and  racing  of 
thoroughbred  horses. 

An  interviewer  recently  asked  Rose  Coghlan  if  the 
superb  dresses  which  she  wears  in  "  Lady  Clare"  came 
from  Worth.  The  fair  Rose  is  credited  with  replying: 
"Worth?  Oh,  dear,  no.  He  is  dead,  or  at  least  dying. 
His  day  in  Paris  is  over.  Mme.  Doucet  now  sets  the 
fashion  in  the  gay  capital.  1  occasionally  order  a  dress 
from  her,  more  because  I  *ain  an  oUl  customer  of  hers 
than  for  any  other  reason,  for  really  I  find  the  American 
modistes  just  as  clever.  My  third  act  dress  in  '  Lady 
Clare,'  which  has  been  greatly  admired,  is  the  concep- 
tion of  a  New  York  house." 

Elizabeth  Bateson  of  Detroit,  Mic  higan,  has  patented 
an  ash-sifter;  Marion  W.  Me  t  aim  of  Posey,  Indiana, 
has  patented  a  cultivator;  Jane  Nixon  of  New  York  has 
patented  a  thread-moistening  attachment  for  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  Sallie  M.  Siebel  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  a  patent  for  leggings;  Ada  H.  kepley  of  Kfling- 
ham,  Illinois,  has  patented  a  traveler's  treasure  belt; 
Fannie  S.  Smith  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  patenteda  fence 
post;  Julia  E.  Dakcly  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  pat- 
enteda bed-pan;  Harriet  K.  Baker  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  patented  a  scrubbing  brush.  All  these 
were  issued  in  April,  18S4. 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin  of  Quincy,  Illinois,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Times,  "  has  gone  home  greatly  disgusted 
with  the  prevalent  methods  of  the  banking  business.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference, 
and  left  home  with  a  draft  on  the  Marine  Bank  of  New 
York,  because  he  thought  it  more  convenient  than  nn- 
rency.  Before  his  pocket  money  was  exhausted  the 
Marine  Bank  had  suspended.  He  returned  the  draft  to 
( )uincy  for  better  funds,  and  received  a  chec  k  on  the 
Metropolitan  Bank  of  New  York  but  on  the  day  of  its 
arrival  the  Metropolitan  c  losed  its  doors.  Not  discour- 
aged up  to  that  point,  Dr.  Goodwin  again  returned  this 
check  to  the  Quincy  Bank,  but  by  the  time  it  reached 
his  home  the  Quincy  cone  ern  had  collapsed,  and  the  min- 
ister found  himself  |jcnniless  in  a  strange  city.  The  facts 
were  laid  before  a  gentleman,  and  money  enough  to 
take  him  home  advanced." 

"  Intellectuality  counts  more  in  the  scale  of  woman- 
hood in  America  than  it  docs  in  England," says  Mr.  Hat- 
ton  in  Irving's  book  upon  his  impressions  of  the  United 
States.  "  It  is  easier  for  .1  c  lever  woman  to  e  ve  ite  the  ad- 
miration of  her  sex  in  Americ  a  than  in  England.  A 
woman  who  adorns  and  lifts  the  feminine  intellec  t  into 
notice  in  Americ  a  excites  the  admiration  rather  than  the 
jealousy  of  her  sisters.  American  women  seem  to  make 
a  higher  claim  upon  the  respect  and  attention  of  men 
than  belongs  to  the  ambitious  English  woman,  and  when 
one  of  them  rises  to  distinc  tion  they  all  go  up  with  her. 
They  share  in  her  fame.  They  do  not  try  to  dispossess 
her  of  the  lofty  plac  e  u|>on  which  she  stands.  There  is  a 
sort  of  trades-unionism  among  the  women  of  America  in 
this  re  spect.  The-)'  hold  together  in  a  ring  against  the 
so-called  lords  of  c  reation,  and  the  men  are  c  ontent  to 
accept  what  appears  to  be  a  happy  form  of  petticoat  gov- 
ernment. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CHAT. 


What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  Jays; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  he  in  tunc, 

Anti  over  it  softly  her  warm  car  lays. 

These  are  unlucky  lines  for  the  Minister  to 
England.  The  first  has  been  treated  as  arrant 
nonsense,  treated  asa  conundrum,  and  generally 
ridiculed  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the 
second  he  saves  himself  by  saying  "  if  ever."  In 
San  Francisco  there  are  no  perfect  days.  No 
one  ever  saw  such  a  thing,  any  more  than  a  ]>er- 
fect  woman  or  a  perfect  horse.  As  for  the  third, 
the  earth  never  is  in  tune,  and  heaven  ought  to 
know  it,  after  the  lapse  of  all  the  ages,  without  ex- 
perimenting any  further.  The  fourth  represents 
heaven  like  Louchard  the  detective,  "all  ear" — 
an  image  repulsive  to  the  imagination.  I  take 
pleasure  in  abusing  the  lines  because  I  myself 
object  to  the  month  of  June  particularly.  In 
the  first  place,  everybody  who  can  goes  out  of 
town,  and  ditch-water  is  a  raging  cataract  com- 
pared with  the  quiet  that  reigns  here. 

Then  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  of  statistical  memory, 
discovered  that  almost  all  the  murders  and 
suicides  occur  in  the  summer,  and  I  have  nar- 
rowed them  down  to  the  month  of  June.  When 
does  the  Republican  Convention  meet'  In 
June.  When  are  court-rooms  and  churches 
closed?  In  June.  When  do  the  public  schools 
give  a  vacation,  turning  loose  upon  a  helpless 
and  disorganized  community  thirty  thousand 
children  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  who  keep  up 
the  discordant  horrors  of  a  miniature  French 
revolution?  In  June,  again.  It  is  in  June  that 
the  female  seminaries  hold  high  carnival,  and 
the  "sweet  girl  graduate"  haunts  us. 


I  don't  like  the  sweet  girl  graduate.  I  adore 
the  sweet  girl,  of  course.  Every  one  must ;  but 
she  does  not  do  herself  justice  as  a  graduate. 
She  does  not  look  her  prettiest.  I  think  she 
tires  herself  with  her  essay,  or  her  Sanscrit,  or 
something.  I  saw  three  of  her  last  week.  She 
sat  on  a  stage  and  looked  too  old  for  her  part, 
and  dragged  and  frightened.  Then  I  know  that 
I  prefer  long  dresses  to  the  present  fashion.  I 
know  everything  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
shott  skirts  -economy,  neatness,  convenience. 
Hut  they  indicate  all  that  so  frankly,  they  look 
so  ultra-prudent,  that  all  the  Puritans  seem  to 
have  revived  with  them.  I  like  them  in  the 
street.  There  they  are  almost  indispensable, 
but  in-doors  give  me  a  train.  A  very  joung 
girl  in  her  first  long  ball-dress  is  the  prettiest 
thing  alive.  A  kitten  playing  with  its  own  tail 
is  nowhere. 

We  have  not  had  much  of  the  esthetic  move- 
ment in  dress  in  San  Francisco.  I  remember, 
when  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  first  came  here,  her 
puffed  sleeves  and  sad-colored  gowns  made  our 
delight,  and  we  felt  that  the  kingdom  of  London 
was  amongst  us;  but  we  hesitated  about  enter- 
ing it :  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment.  I  saw  a 
young  woman  only  the  other  day,  attired  in  a 
saffron-colored  dress  trimmed  with  dark  green 
velvet.  It  had  angel-sleeves — a  tight  sleeve  in- 
side, of  course— was  pulled  on  the  shoulders  and 
at  the  elbows;  it  had  a  peculiarly  shaped  roll- 
ing collar  of  the  green  velvet,  and  the  maiden 
wore  upon  her  head  a  vast  hat  with  a  long 
feather.  Now  that  sounds  nice,  and  yet  it  was 
not.  She  did  not  look  like  an  old  picture;  she 
looked  like  a  healthy  American  girl  in  a  color 
that  was  not  very  becoming,  and  she  herself  a 
little  bit  conscious  of  eccentricity.  Later  in 
the  day  I  saw  three  other  young  women  simi- 
larly costumed,  and  said  meditatively,  "  Saffron's 
the  only  wear." 

The  bride  of  Oscar  Wilde  was  married  in 
saffron,  because  it  was  the  wedding-dress  of  the 
Greeks.  I  wonder  how  they  reconciled  it  with 
their  fair  hair  and  skins?  But  then  we  are  as- 
sured by  some  one  that  the  <  I  reeks  had  very  little 
idea  of  color  anyway.  Meanwhile  let  those  who 
have  exquisite  toilets  rejoice,  therefore,  as  they 
arc  not  likely  to  have  any  new  ones  in  some 
time. 

On  my  inquiring  the  other  clay  what  the  fash- 
ions would  be  for  the  next  season,  I  was  sternly 
informed  that  there  are  no  fashions,  no  styles, 
no  clothes,  during  a  presidential  campaign  I  I 
used  to  be  a  very  Volumnia  Dedlock  of  a  ques- 
tioner, and  always  ask  "Why  not?"  But  Sir 
Leicester  has  been  at  hand  so  often  to  tell  me 
that  the  money  is  required  for  important  pur- 
poses and  necessary  exix-nses  that  I  ask  no 
more,  but  try  to  look  wise  and  like  a  real  politi- 
cian when  I  am  told  that  when  a  man  wants 
office  he  must  not  only  be  rich  himself  but  must 
have  rich  friends. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  color,  our  people 
take  more  interest  in  and  carry  out  more  suc- 
cessfully the  revival  of  ancient  fashions  in  fur- 
nishing houses.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  ideal 
house,  perfect  and  exquisite  in  every  detail  from 
cellar  to  attic,  but  once  in  awhile  I  see  an  ideal 
room.  Last  week  it  was  a  library.  The  win- 
dows were  of  stained  glass,  the  floor  inlaid,  but 
so  covered  with  tiger  and  bear  skins  that  it  was 
scarcely  visible ;  the  mantel-piece  (whose  beauti- 
ful carving  reached  to  the  ceiling)  wainscoting 
and  book-cases  were  of  that  curious  dark-gray, 
silver-grained  oak  ;  the  chairs  and  tables  were  of 
different  woods,  some  of  them  of  deep-red  ma- 


hogany; the  books  were  choice  both  in  binding 
and  contents,  and  had  been  "read  enough  to  wear 
off  any  appearance  of  newness.  No  gas-fixtures 
marred  the  perfect  designs  of  the  frescoing,  but 
lamps  of  silver  and  bronze  stood  upon  the  tables. 
I  wish  I  Could  see  them  lighted,  with  their  soft- 
colored  shades.  I  know  they  would  have  dis- 
tilled fragrance.  Such  lamps  should  only  con- 
sume perfumed  oils.  l!ut  one  cannot  have  every- 
thing. If  it  had  been  late  enough  for  lamplight 
I  could  not  have  seen  the  afternoon  sun  through 
the  stained-glass  windows.  I  shall  go  there  in 
the  evening  some  time,  though,  to  see  those 
lamps  lighted,  for  at  this  moment,  like  the  good 
genius  of  Aladdin,  1  am  the  slave  of  the  lamp, 
and  spend  hall  iny  time  posing  before  jewelers' 
windows,  in  open-mouthed  wonder  at  the  mar- 
vels of  hammered  copjier,  cut-glass  and  silver 
exhibited  therein. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  an  Eastern  paper  that 
the  art  of  staining  glass,  revived — almost  newly 
invented — in  this  country  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  is  deteriorating  so  rapidly  as  to  make  its 
absolute  ruin  only  a  question  of  time.  "The 
demand,"  writes  '/'/n-  Critic  of  May  31st,  "  l>e- 
came  too  great  for  the  supply,  and  it  was  found 
to  pay  better  to  produce  plenty  of  bad  work  at 
low  prices  to  supply  a  demand  grown  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  craze.  The  recent  auction  sale 
of  stained-glass  misfits  might  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  those  who  believed  that  the  present  move- 
ment in  favor  of  decorative  art  is  likely  to  result 
in  something  great." 


The  recent  death  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin  carries 
one  back  to  the  days  before  the  war,  when  he, 
Fdwin  Stanton  and  Revcrdy  Johnson  formed 
the  center  of  that  brilliant  assemblage  of  law- 
yers gathered  together  in  San  Francisco  by  the 
litigation  concerning  the  New  Almaden  mine. 
Fach  of  the  three  became  the  warm  personal 
friend  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  on  re- 
turning Fast  presented  to  him  a  framed  photo- 
graph with  the  autograph  underneath,  "Token  of 
affectionate  regard,"  etc.  My  friend  was  a  man 
of  intense  feeling,  and  always  an  earnest  parti- 
san ;  so  when  the  war  broke  out  he  (a  furious 
Union  man,  ready  to  light  the  whole  South  sin- 
gle-handed) sent  the  portrait  of  the  misguided 
Benjamin — the  brains  of  the  Confederacy — to 
the  garret,  and  hung  it  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 
In  time  he  visited  Washington,  and  contracted 
a  strong  attachment  for  Andrew  Johnson.  The 
first  news  my  friend  received  on  his  return  to 
California  was  that  Johnson  was  to  be  impeached, 
and  that  Stanton  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Stanton's  picture  promptly  joined  Benjamin's  in 
the  attic.  Time  passed  on.  Revcrdy  Johnson 
became  Minister  to  Fngland,  and  was  accused 
of  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country  at 
every  dinner-table  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Ilis 
counterfeit  presentment  shared  the  fate  of  his 
former  colleagues.  Years  passed,  and  the  tele- 
graph announced  the  death  of  Stanton.  "  lie 
was  a  strong  man,  a  very  able  man;  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  light  in  him;"  and  after  a  little 
hesitation  my  friend  added,  in  a  deprecating  tone, 
"  I  have  a  picture  of  him  somewhere;  he  gave  it 
to  me."  Without  comment  the  picture  was 
restored  to  its  old  place.  The  same  scene  was 
repeated  when  Revcrdy  Johnson  died;  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  Judah  1'.  Benjamin's  portrait  was 
brought  down,  ami  the  dust  and  cobwebs  were 
wiped  from  the  tarnished  frame  and  the  faded 
outlines,  and  tears  fell  fast  upon  it — but  not  for 
him. 

Those  old  days,  before  railroads  or  bonanzas, 
are  interesting  to  look  back  upon.  Can  our 
present  society  make  any  showing  by  the  side  pf 
that  band  of  youthful  matrons  who  dispensed 
graceful  hospitality  on  Rincon  Hill  in  1X65? 
General  Halleck  was  in  command  of  the  Pacific 
coasst  and  his  staff-officers  with  thtir  wives, 
formed  a  little  court  around  Mrs.  Ilalleckand 
made  her  receptions  as  brilliant  as  they  were 
popular.  Mrs.  Ilalleck  herself  was  considered  a 
little  haughty  and  reserved,  but  perhaps  not 
more  so  than  became  the  descendant  of  the 
Schuylers  anil  Hamiltons.  She  is  known  as 
Mrs.  Cullom  now,  and  lives  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  Dexter,  whose  early  death  long  left  an  un- 
filled chasm  in  that  pleasant  circle,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  son,  who  came  out  from  the  Fast  a 
few  months  ago  to  look  after  his  property.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Keeney,  who  came  to  California  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Hallecks,  will  be  hereafter 
known  as  Mrs.  Alvord.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvord 
have  gone  Fast,  and  may  possibly  extend  their 
trip  to  Europe,  but  on  their  return  they  will  oc- 
cupy their  pretty  residence  on  Harrison  street. 
Mrs.  Tarrott  is  the  mother  of  four  married 
daughters  now;  and,  by  the  way,  the  engage- 
ment of  a  fifth — Miss  May  Parrott — is  announc- 
ed to  M.  La'.andc,  a  cousin  of  M.de  Ouigne, 
the  husband  of  the  eldest  Miss  Parrott. 


Somebody  is  going  to  write  a  book  of  eti- 
quette. That  is  a  very  good  thing.  There  are 
only  about  two  thousand  and  seventeen  now  on 
the  earth;  but  if  another  must  be  published,  I 
hope  it  will  devote  a  little  space  to  proper  bills- 
of-fare  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  sup|ier.  There 
was  a  time  when  certain  dishes,  such  as  terrapin, 
lobster-salad,  boned  turkey,  were  only  served  at 
supper,  and  certain  others  were  only  served  at 
dinner. 

An  artist  who  very  much  disliked  the  use  of 


French  words  said  that  we  could  dispense  with 
them  jxrfectly  well.  "  But,"  remonstrated  some 
one,  "what  would  you  substitute  for  'ensem- 
ble?' You  cannot  express  the  idea  of  the  en- 
tirety of  a  painting  by  any  other  word."  "  I  have 
thought  of  that,"  said  the  artist,  "and  have 
coined  an  English  word.  I  say  the  '  swabble.'" 
I  incorporated  that  word  into  my  vocabulary. 
It  means  a  great  deal  more  than  "ensemble" 
ever  could.  So  I  like  each  and  every  well- 
cooked  dish,  but  I  don't  like  the  "swabble "at 
these  long  dinners.  I  suppose  the  idea  is, 
"  Elang  the  expense,  let 'shave  everything  "—like 
the  man  who,  being  offered  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
asked  if  he  preferred  port  or  sherry,  said  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension  of  losing  something,  "If 
you've  got  them  both,  let's  have  them  both." 


"This  World  is  very  small,"  said  <  >bcnrcizer, 
and  1  begin  to  agree  with  him.  I  meet  my 
friends  or  their  names  in  such  unexpected  places. 
Visiting  one  day  a  kind  of  reformatory  for  boys, 
I  saw  on  the  table  a  photograph  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  little  ragged  outlaw  s  throwing  dice  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  It  was  such  a  clever  piece  of 
work  that  I  instantly  asked  the  superintendent 
where  it  was  taken.  "Oh,"  said  he,  naming  the 
photographer,  "he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
lie  had  them  in  a  boat,  and  against  a  bench, 
and  sitting  on  the  Boor,  when  Fred  Yates  came 
In  and  improvised  a  tree-stum])  and  set  them  to 
gambling,  making  the  most  spirited  little  group 
that  ever  faced  a  camera."  This  is  all  very  well, 
but  I  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Yates's  moral 
had  prevailed  over  his  artistic  sense,  and  that  he- 
had  had  them  photographed  singing  psalms; 
and  yet  I  know  not.  Prang  madea  prize chromo 
like  that,  and  I  never  could  abide  it.  But  all 
that  is  beside  the  question.  I  have  met  Mr. 
N  ates  in  his  studio,  ami  in  my  studio,  and  in 
other  fellows'  studios,  but  I  never  dreamed  of 
meeting  him  even  by  name  out  at  the  ragged 
school. 

Next  week  conies  Mrs.  I.angtry,  with  her  toi- 
lets and  her  scenery  and  her  repertoire  and  her 
reputation,  and  everything  that  is  hers.  When 
Morleena  Kenwigs  danced  the  scarf-dance,  and 
the  admiring  audience  said  she  ought  to  be  on 
the  stage,  her  mother  replied  that  she  was  only 
deterred  by  the  thought  of  the  young  dukes  and 
marquises.  With  Mrs.  I.angtry  it  seems  to  have 
been  all  the  other  way.  "  Young  nobles  would 
love  at  her  call  "until  she  became  an  actress. 
Then  the  prince  himself  seemed  to  stand  aloof, 
and  Mrs.  Langtry,  determined  to  have  a  studs  de 
SCtmdale*  came  to  America,  struck  her  claws 
into  Freddy  Gebhart,  and  had  it.  Whether  she 
can  act  or  not  is  a  question  every  one  seems  to 
decide  for  himself.  I  never  heard  any  two  peo- 
ple agree  about  her  beauty  or  her  acting.  I  have 
seen  about  a  dozen  photographs  of  her,  and  I 
should  not  suppose  that  any  two  of  them  repre- 
sented the  same  woman ;  so  I  suppose  she  is  one 
of  those  people  who  must  be  seen  three  or  four 
times  to  be  judged  fairly.  OLGA. 


Henri  Rochefort,  the  revolutionist  and  editor 
of  the  Paris  Intransigeant,  is  making  violent 
editorial  attacks  on  General  Grant,  charging 
him  with  hostility  to  France  during  and  since 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  also  cliarges  that 
Minister  Washbume  was  the  active  agent  of 
Bismarck  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  twice  a 
week  sent  advices  to  Emperor  William  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  besieged  city. 


Mine.  Auban-Mort,  the  wife  of  the  Parisian 
wine  merchant,  died  a  short  time  ago  at  Seville, 
leaving  a  fortune  of  sixty  million  francs.  In  her 
will  she  said:  "I  bequeath  all  of  my  fortune  to 
my  husband,  but  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it,  or  should  die  before  I  do,  all  of  my  for- 
tune shall  go  to  Prince  Yictor  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte."   The  husband  accepted  the  fortune. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ridicule  that  has  been  show- 
ered upon  esthetic  dress,  the  leaders  of  that  ren- 
aissance may  congratulate  themselves  upon  hav- 
ing left  a  permanent  mark  upon  the  fashions  of 
women's  dress  that  will  probably  survive  many 
a  decatle.  Creek  peplums  andGrecian  surplices, 
esthetic  ami  artistic  tea  gowns,  reappear  with 
emphasised  effects  from  season  to  season. 


Mr.  Elliott,  actuary  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  W  ashington,  carries  a  watch  with  a  five- 
fingered  hour-hand  which  seems  to  be  exactly 
suited  to  keeping  the  time  of  the  several  divis- 
ions under  the  new  railway  system.  The  hand 
was  put  in  under  his  direction  in  1878,  nearly 
live  years  before  the  new  standard  was  adopted. 


A  ragged  little  girl  in  a  London  school  was 
recently  asked  why  Adam  and  Eve  were  turned 
out  of  Paradise.  She  promptly  answered ;  "Be- 
cause they  didn't  pay  their  rent."  Her  parents 
bad  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  sev- 
eral limes  within  a  few  months. 


Charles  O'Conor's  will  bequeaths  to  the  New- 
York  Law  Institute  all  the  bound  volumes  in  his 
library  marked  "My  Opinions,"  and  all  those 
marked  "My  Own  Cases,"  twenty  thousand  in 
money,  and  two  silver  testimonials.  There  are 
no  other  public  bequests. 


President  Arthur  is  said  to  be  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  in  many  years  to  give 
the  moral  support  and  encouragement  of  his 
presence  to  the  concerts  of  the  Marine  Band  on 
the  White  House  grounds  on  Saturday  evenings. 


Fredericksburg  Lager  Beer  is  the  finest 

in  the  world.  Send  your  orders,  for  kegs  or  bot- 
tles, to  539  California  street. 


SALE  OF  FINE  WINES. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  sale  of  over  four  hun- 
dred cases  of  choice  French  wines  to  take  place  at 
the  auction  rooms  of  R.  D.  W.  Davis,  211  Pine 
street,  next  Tuesday,  June  17th,  at  ten  A  M. 
These  wines  were  exported  by  the  well-known 
house  of  Jules  Merman  &  Co.  of  Bordeaux,  and 
are  to  l>e  sold  by  order  of  assignee.  The  lot  in- 
cludes both  red  and  white  wines,  and  among 
them  can  be  found  such  famous  brands  as 
Chateau  La  Rose,  Chateau  1-eoville  Latitte,  La 
Tour  Blanc,  Chateau  Ygquem,  etc.,  etc.  No 
finer  opportunity  was  ever  offered  connoisseurs 
to  lay  in  a  line  stock  of  wines  for  family  or  table 
use. 


R.  D.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

GENERAL 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Salesroom,  ;  1  i  Pine  Street, 

San  Francisco. 

Regular  Sate  Days  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

 Cash  advances  on  consignments. 

SONOMA  COUNTY 

UHMCQ      S'-n. I  two-cent  stamp  f"i  tin 
nUIVlLU  County  Real   Estate  Guid<  . 

the  beat  agricultural  county  in  California. 
AND         ^°  droughts;    no  irrigation;    no  failure  of 

crops. 

I  AKinQ      PHOCTOK,  REYNOLDS  A  <  O., 

LAHUO.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Over  City  of  Paris.    Entrance,  14  Dupont  street,  S.  F. 

Gold  Medals  awarded  over  all  competitors. 
Crayon  Portraits  a  specialty.  Take  the  elevator. 


CONTRACT  FOR 

FALL  AND  WINTER  SUPPLY  OF  COAL 

For  If  our  House  or  store. 

Special  rates  for  five  tons.  Prices  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 

<  II  VS.  It.  A  1. 1. IV 

ISO  Heale  street.    Telephone  308. 


ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 


-AX  I    V    <    KI   X..    <  -.VI. I  !••<  ib'MA. 

J.  F.  WOODWARD,  PROPRIETOR. 

Open  ai.i.  the  year  round;  Street  Cars  i-ass  Hotel 
to  the  Bsach  ;  Hoi-se  central  and 

NEWLY   [■  t'RNISH  EI). 

Rates  %\  165  to  fa  oo  per  d*y 

Free  coach  to  trains  and  l>oats.    Special  rates 
to  families  by  the  week  or  month. 


POULD  &  CURRY  SILVER  MIN- 

VT  I  NO  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  county,  Ne- 
vada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  un  the  6th  day  of  June,  1884,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  48)  of  Fifty  Cents  (50c'  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  Room  69,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  FRIDAY,  THE  ELEVENTH  (nth)  DAY  OF 
JULY,  1884,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale 
at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before, 
will  be  sold  on  MONDAY,  THE  FOURTH  <4th>  DAY 
OK  AUGUST,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees. 

ALFRED  k.  DC  R BROW,  Secretary. 

Office—  Room  69,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MEXICAN  GOLD   AND  SILVER 

1V1    MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  county, 

Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  held  on  the  nth  day  of  June,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment! No. 27)  of  Seventy-five  <  'ents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  WEDNESDAY,  the  SIXTEENTH  doth)  DAY 
OF  JULY,  1684,  will  be  delinquent  and  advertised  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  and,  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  SIXTH  (6th) 
•lay  of  AU(  rUST,  1884,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment, 
together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

CHAS.  E.  ELLIOT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco.  California.  

CONSOLIDATED  IMPERIAL  MIN- 

\^  ING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  held  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  20)  of  Five  Cents  (5c.)  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  imme- 
diately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  room  79  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  FIFTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884,  will  be  de- 
linquent and  advettised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  THURS- 
DAY, the  TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY  OF  JUNE,  1884, 
to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of 
advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  C  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Postponement, 

The  delinquent  day  of  the  above  assessment  is  hereby 
postponed  to  the  NINETEENTH  DAY  OF  JUNE, 
1884,  and  the  day  of  sale  of  delinquent  stock  to  THURS- 
DAY, THE  TENTH  DAY  OF  JULY,  1884.  By  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  STAGE. 


What,  a  play  toward?    I'll  be  an  auditor; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  sec  cause. 

—  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

I  have  somewhere  read  a  line  by  a  sort  of  sex- 
ton-poet, which  says, 

Disinter  no  dead  delight. 
I  was  always  inclined  to  agree  with  him  until 
I  went  to  see  Nat  Goodwin  in  "Hobbies,"  .1 
piece  of  nonsense  which  has  had  its  day  and 
been  laid  to  rest  this  long  time.  I  expected  to 
find  it  had  turned  to  dust,  but  when  I  saw  it  I 
apologized  to  myself  for  being  so  stupid  as  to 
think  that  any  of  Nat  Goodwin's  antics  could 
ever  die.  The  presentation  of  "Hobbies"  on 
Monday  night  was  the  liveliest  wake  that  any 
one  ever  saw.  It  was  like  the  wake  in  the 
"Shaughran,"  where  the  corpse  gets  up  and 
dances.  Goodwin  has  a  way  of  relating  an 
aged  joke  or  bit  of  funny  business  w  ith  a  spon- 
taneousness  which  would  deceive  the  most 
practiced  play-goer.  He  has  such  a  zest,  free- 
dom and  dash  in  all  his  tricks  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  believe  them  the  invention  of 
the  moment.  In  order  to  realize  that  he  takes  no 
liberties  with  the  text  or  the  situations,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  him  two  nights  in  succession 
and  observe  him  carefully.  He  is  just  as  spon- 
taneous every  time,  but  there  is  not  the  varia- 
tion of  a  hair's  breadth  in  the  performances. 
An  est  celare  arlem.  Nat  Goodwin,  who  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  qualities  possesses  this 
power  of  concealing  his  art,  has  certainly  within 
him  the  ability  to  become  a  wonderful  comedian 
and  a  great  artist. 

"  Hobbies  "—which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  play  within  a  play— is  a  pioneer  relic  of  a 
form  of  entertainment  which  now  covers  the 
earth.  When  "  Hobbies  "  first  appeared  it  was 
not  admissible  to  introduce  singing  and  danc- 
ing in  a  high-class  entertainment,  without  an 
adequate  excuse.  Now  we  are  way  past  such 
formalities.  People— as  in  the  "  Bunch  of  Keys" 
— sing  and  dance  when  they  are  ready,  without 
any  such  nonsense  as  being  guided  by  the  plot. 
The  world  has  grown  so  tolerant  and  so  lazy, 
we  are  all  so  eager  for  a  laugh,  that  we  no  longer 
demand  the  stage  to  mask  its  inconsistencies. 
In  the  primeval  days  when  "  Hobbies  "  was  new 
we  were  more  particular.  So  now  that  the  old 
favorite  is  revivified  we  find  to  our  surprise  that 
it  is  a  consistent,  high-class,  rational  play,  com- 
pared to  what  it  used  to  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  as  much,  or  indeed  any- 
thing at  all,  for  "  Davenport  Bros.  &  Co."  It  is 
the  gauziest,  stupidest  bit  of  melancholy  mad- 
ness that  was  ever  played  to  kill  time.  There 
were  some  clever  people  playing  it.  Maria 
Davis  and  Crauford  looked  ,as  if  they  might  do 
wonders  if  they  only  had  a  chance.  Seabrooke 
and  Coote  looked  like  two  nice  dry-goods  young 
men  on  a  holiday.  Adele  Waters  is  pretty  and 
clever,  but  she  plasters  her  face  so  thickly  with 
paint  that  it  looks  like  a  mask.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  play  of  the  facial  muscles.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it :  Too  much  make-up,  espe- 
cially of  the  pretty  kind,  destroys  all  mobility  of 
feature;  and  nothing  is  more  charming  than  a 
lively  play  of  expression  in  a  pretty  face. 

In  "Hobbies"  Hattie  Delaro  is  a  modestly 
behaved,  sympathetic  sort  of  a  soubrette,  with 
neat  shoes  and  pretty  feet.  She  has  a  sweet 
voice,  and  possesses  the  rare  knack  of  doing 
nothing  very  gracefully  indeed.  She  needs  a  few 
dancing  lessons,  but  more  than  atones  for  that 
by  the  spirituelle  way  in  which  she  disposes  of 
that  irascible  and  well-played  old  tyrant  Major 
Bang. 

And  the  Fairy!  As  Miss  Euphemia  Bangs 
she  is  a  giddy,  coltish  thing.  As  the  Fairy  she 
is  a  wild  gamboling  nightmare.  She  Hashes 
across  the  stage  like  a  caricature  seen  from  the 
window  of  a  railway  train.  She  is  an  embodied 
bit  of  delirium-tremens,  a  materialization  of 
hideous  imaginings — in  short,  she  is  the  Fairy  in 
"  Hobbies."  There  is  nothing  more  expressive 
than  that  to  say  of  her,  and  no  one  has  ever 
played  her  any  better  than  Ella  Mayer. 

Helen  Dingeon,  specially  engaged,  is  a  person 
whose  mission  seems  to  be  to  fill  aching  voids 
in  traveling  companies.  She  always  does  it  very 
well,  although  she  is  an  ineffective  actress. 
Like  all  French  women,  she  has  a  pretty  style  in 
dress,  and,  like  very  few  of  them,  a  full,  well- 
trained  voice.  I  don't  like  her  selections,  and 
wish  she  would  sing  a  saucy  ballad  or  a  bright 
little  French  song  now  and  then,  instead  of  tliK 
yodels,  warbles  and  waltzes  she  seems  to  prefer 
to  all  else.  She  always  sings  them  well,  and  she 
is  such  a  favorite  that  she  is  always  encored. 
But  I  think  she  would  take  the  house  quite  by 
storm  if  she  would  choose  songs  with  less 
rhythm  and  more  meaning  to  them.  Her  dress 
in  the  last  act  of  "  Hobbies  "  is  a  sort  of  nine- 
teenth-century Belle  Helene  affair.  In  it  I. a 
Belle  Helene  Dingeon  looks  as  innocently 
shocking  and  as  modestly  immodest  as  the  law 
allows.  A  modern  toilet  with  rullles,  pulls, 
flounces  and  furbelows,  it  is  slit  up  the  left  side- 
just  exactly  as  if  a  scam  in  the  skirt  had  ripped 
to  the  waist-line — and  as  she  walks  you  may,  at 
uncertain  intervals,  catch  glimpses  of  a  sym- 
metrical and  aggravatingly  elusive  pair  of  flesh- 
pink  legs.  It  is  a  very  handsome,  well-made 
dress,  and  hangs  as  well  as  if  she  wore  skirts 
underneath  it,  instead  of  empty  air  and  well- 
filled  pink  silk  tights.  All  the  while  she  wears 
it  Miss  Dingeon  also  wears  a  modest,  uncon- 


scious air  that  Incomes  the  pink  and  white  inno- 
cence of  her  gown,  and  makes  you  feel  thai  the 
gown  is  slit  in  a  purely  classical  spirit. 

Nat  Goodwin's  imitations  of  famous  actors 
are  now  as  ever  the  cleverest  things  of  the  kind 
ever  done  on  the  stage.  They  are  wonderful  in 
every  point  of  view.  In  each  one  he  seems  to 
completely  embrace  the  spirit  and  assume  the 
identity  of  the  man  he  represents.  lie  not  only 
gives  you  the  superficial  jiersonal  peculiarities  of 
the  actor  he  imitates,  but  indicates  also  (he  ex- 
act quality  and  degree  of  that  actor's  grasp  , if 
his  characters,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  have 
never  seen  Henry  Irving,  but  in  Goodwin's  imi- 
tation of  him  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  politic, 
business-like  Shylock  which  Henry  Irving  is 
said  to  play  In  imitating  Frank  Mayo  he  gives 
the  full  flavor  of  the  sweet  but  slightly  nasal 
sentimentality  of  that  actor's  favorite  rite. 
With  Stuart  Robson's  sharp,  staccato  fun,  he 
shows  you  that  actor's  gentlemanly  and  Consci- 
entious desire  to  please,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
more  intellectual  than  practical  in  his  methods. 
And  so  on,  with  all  the  rest. 

Goodwin  may  be  like  a  caricaturist  I  once 
knew  who  had  no  power  of  analysis  and  was  no 
judge  of  men.  But  when  he  made  a  caricature 
of  a  man,  by  some  deep  agency  of  w  hich  he  him- 
self seemed  to  be  unconscious,  this,  artist  would 
invariably  put  that  man's  real  character,  his  foi- 
bles, weaknesses  and  his  strength,  if  he  had  any, 
in  his  face.  Genius,  after  all,  seems  to  be  but  a 
kind  of  unreasoning  inspiration.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  hoth  Nat  Goodwin  and  my  friend 
the  artist  possess  it. 

Kate  Forsythe  has  been  ill  during  the  week, 
and  her  place  has  been  more  or  less  taken  by 
another  young  lady  whose  name  is  not  mention- 
ed on  the  bill.  It  was  disappointing  not  to  see 
the  bonny  Kate,  w  ith  her  goddess-like  form  and 
lovely  gowns.  To  have  seen  Fred  Warde  and 
Miss  Forsythe  in  "  Lynwood  "  is  something  like 
seeing  Fdwin  Booth  and  Mary  Anderson  in 
"  Romany  Rye  "—if  such  a  thing  could  be  im- 
agined. "  Lynwood,"  as  a  play,  is  really  a  hope- 
less case,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  clever  com- 
pany employed  should  be  condemned  to  failure 
solely  on  account  of  the  piece.  George  Os- 
bourne  is  an  improvement  on  the  former  Dudley 
Middleton,  but  the  part  must  tax  his  patience 
more  than  his  brains. 

"Queena,"  given  first  as  a  benefit  to  Jay  Rial, 
is  played  top  late  for  notice  this  week. 


Theatrical  matters  on  Hush  street  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  mixed  up.  Jay  Rial  belongs  at  the 
Bush  Street,  but  they  give  him  a  benefit  at  the 
California.  The  Standard  is  advertised  to  open, 
and  does  not  do  so.  The  Standard,  not  being 
advertised  at  all,  opens  mysteriously,  and  closes 
immediately  after.  It  is  whispered  thai  Nat 
Goodwin  takes  the  Standard  for  next  week,  and 
it  is  likewise  murmured  that  "  1  .yn wood  "  will  re- 
tire there,  to  die  in  peace.  Perhaps  they  will 
combine  and  give  such  lively  light  and  shade  as 
"Lynwood"  inters)x;rsed  with  selections  from 
"  Hobbies." 

 v  

Meanwhile  "The  Bunch  of  Keys"  holds  its 
own  at  the  Hush  Street,  as  it  deserves  to.  It  is 
the  brightest,  jolliest,  best -conducted  entertain- 
ment that  has  been  here  for  many  a  day.  Il  is 
all  touch  and  go,  snap  and  sparkle. 

Anna  I'revoor  is  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  Her 
beautiful  voice,  handsome  gowns  and  charming 
manners  make  her  wonderfully  attract ive.  She- 
has  the  most  correct  profile,  the  prettiest  neck 
and  arms,  and  the  smallest  and  most  shajiely 
hands  and  feet  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day. 

Mervillc  is  the  backbone  of  the  pieced  She  is 
full  of  vim  and  spirit,  and  in  her  dude  clothes, 
in  the  last  act,  she  has  excited  universal  admira- 
tion by  her  gentlemanly  and  well-bred  demeanor. 

Marietta  Nash  is  the  lizz  of  the  piece.  She 
bubbles  like  a  glass  of  champagne.  I  have  never 
seen  so  good  or  so  original  a  feminine  dancer. 
She  is  graceful  and  unconventional,  dances  all 
over — head,  hands,  body  and  feet  all  going — and 
has  a  dash  and  entrain  thai  are  electric. 

Bowser,  who  was  sick  when  he  arrived,  has 
got  his  second  wind.  He  has  developed  so 
much  gymnastic  ability  that  by  next  week  he 
will,  no  doubt,  have  found  a  voice  as  well,  and 
take  to  singing. 

Canficld  can  contort  himself  into  a  whole  page 
of  German  caricatures  in  less  than  a  minute.  It 
always  seems  to  stagger  him  a  little  when  he- 
has  to  s|)cak  a  line.  He  talks  as  if  his  vmrv  be- 
longed to  someone  else  and  he  didn't  like  lo  Life 
it.  But  give  him  room,  and  he  can  say  more  in 
five  minutes  with  his  eyes,  his  legs  and  his  under 
jaw  than  I  could  write  about  him  in  a  week. 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  piece  like  "  The  Hunch  of 
Keys  "make  the  success  that  it  has.  Il  is  full 
of  wholesome,  hearty  fun.  The  t.roii|ie  as  a 
whole  is  well-organized  and  thoroughly  disci- 
plined. I  confess  to  a  hearty  dislike  for 
shiftless,  loose-jointed  bodies  of  |x.-oplr ;  and  af- 
ter some  that  we  have  had  "The  Bunch  ol  Keys  " 
is  a  happy  relief. 

Next  week  they  make  a  complete  sweep  of  the 
old  music  and  will  give  new  songs  ami  choruses 
from  beginning  to  end— including  something 
from  "  Dan's  Tribulations,"  Harrig.in  \  Hart's 
late  success.  ' 

"  Hearts  of  Oak  "  has  done  well  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Last  Saturday  little  Julie  Heme, 
aged  about  four,  made  the  most  modest  and  suc- 


cessful debut  I  have  ever  seen.  The  infant,  aged 
six  months,  has  also  caught  on.  It  gives  recep- 
tions every  day,  and  has  been  in  receipt  of  gor- 
geous flowers  and  presents  at  every  performance. 
That  sounds  like  the  days  of  but  it  is  true 
all  the  same.    Bravo  for  the  babies  I 


The  windows  are  full  of  Mrs.  l.nngtry  and 
James  O'Neil;  the  fences  flame  with  red  and 
yellow  posters;  strange  but  handsome  actors 
and  actresses  are  seen  on  the  streets,  ami  there 
is  a  touch  of  midsummer  madness  in  the  air. 

I  saw  O'Neil  the  other  night.  He  has  shaved 
his  mustache,  and  looks  graver  and  deeper  than 
he  used  lo.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  changed  in 
the  same  way  that  Fred  Warde  has.  There 
must  Ik-  some  occult  influence  at  work  which  is 
gradually  merging  the  dapper  and  humorous 
society  actors  into  grim  and  severe  exponents  of 
the  heavy  legitimate. 

I  always  associate  '"  Monte  Cristo"  with  John 
McCullough,  Christmas  scenery,  ballet  and  the 
general  golden  halo  that  hangs  around  the  first 
well-remembered  play  of  one's  childhood.  Proba- 
bly this  time  O'Neil  will  make  the  same  impres- 
sion on  the  present  generation  of  children  that 
McCullough  did  on  me  so  long  ago  and  proba- 
I  ly  with  greater  justice,  for  O'Neil  is  a  very 
clever  man . 

The  Langtry  boom  progresses  most  favorably. 
The  fashionable  world  will  return  to  the  cold, 
rainy  summer  in  the  city  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  her.  Dress  suits  are  ordered  out  for 
the  first  night,  and  swell  bonnets  are  way  above- 
par.  There  is  enough  curiosity  excited  to  boom 
her  for  two  weeks,  even  if  sin-  does  not  become  a 
personal  favorite,  as  she  should.  Attention, 
ladies!  BEATRIX, 


Dr.  Row ei  i.'s  Fike  bp  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists    A  positive  cure  fur  rheumatism. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

KLOW  KK.V  KMATl  I  KK  ST(  >  I  *  K 

i  02  i  market  si  recti 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles  and 
the  I .owest  Prices. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
3  i  o  Sa  iisome  si  reet, 

San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELY 

HOOK    ,Y.MO   .lOlt  PWIXTKII 
013  <  la]  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOPPS  &  SON 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS 
■  n te riot-  Decora terN, 

No.  42»  Pine  Street,  San  Fran«::sco. 


"EUREKA"  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE! 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the 
best  four-ply  Rubber  Hom;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun 
.mil  continuously,  or  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will 
stand  the  roughest  kind  of  usage,  and  will  last  for  years. 

Abo,  RUBBER  HOSE  of  extra  quality  and  at  low 
prices. 

.  W.  I .  \  .  s«  KERCH, 

 36  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HEADQUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLACS,  BANNERS, 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

Witnt.KSAi.K  ani>  Rhtaii.. 

Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.    Sa  mplcs 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

B.  PASQI  AI.K, 

650  Washington  street  awl  967  Howard  street, 
San  Fhan(  INTO* 


THE  /ETNA  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  thctfl  MSMfl  tttd 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  Oapat  iotM 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  hlood,  refresh,  renew  awl  re- 
ICON  the  whole  system* 

Thry  cure  Rheumat  ism,  S<  ialii  a,  I  lyspepaift,  Fry  sip- 
••las,  K  idwy  and  Liver  I  >iseasr<t,  ChflMIH  I  bar r ho  a, 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  (  omplaiuts  in  1  lie  earl)  ia;;« 

These   <A.t(er,  .ill1  .1  sp»  <  ifh    in  1  ot    M.J.uia,  (  loll 

and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  rases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  ( lener.il  l>ehility. 

\  1  -it'-rs  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 

AEtaai  at  5  c.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  awl  cures,  address 
William  BVRNKlt.,  Superintendent,  or  Wlt.LIAM  H. 
Lidhll,  Proprietor,  Lidcll  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


and  34  GEARY. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY     IN     THE  WORLD 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  EREE  EXHIBITION 


or  i)><-  Skill  and  Gtoniui 

of  mi 
JAI'ANKSK. 


Cam.  Op  nut, 
STAY  Long, 


Ask  ','1  Ksl  IONS, 

Don't  PURCHASE. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

AK  I  IS  TIC  I  ill  OKA  I  IONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

AN  I  l',MI  I  IE.n  AND  ( TRIOS  I 


sW  Ol-RN   Kl'RNINr.S  '!>"> 

J^UTCHINSON   &  MANN 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  30?  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Fkancisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  awl  Sausome  sts.) 

Adlkv  H.  Cummins.  C.  E.  Royck. 

DOYCE  &  CUMMINS, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
507  Montgomery  street,  S.ui  Francisco. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Wu.  K.  Hkkmn. 

QTEWART   &  HKRRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AN  I)  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

 310  I'lNR  S tkkkt,  Rooms  73  lo  76.  

W.  S.  Wooo.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

TLOYD    &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  9  TO  13  Nkvaoa  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streeLs. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  Cai.ikoknia  Strbkt, 
Rooms  9  and  to.  S.in  Francisco,  Cal. 

T  eCOUNT  BROTHKRS, 

STATION  ERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

533  Markr-r  street,  San  Francisco. 

QALIFORNIA  MINING  COMPA'Y. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California     Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  gi\en  that  .<t  •  i  ting  of  the  Board 

of  Director!  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1884,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  12)  of  Twenty  (ao<  >  Ccnti  per  share  was 
levied  upon  the  capital  -.!"«  k  of  the  corporation,  payable 
immediately,  in  U.  S  ^old  coin,  to  the  Sc«.ritary(  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No,  309 
Montgomery  street,  San  Fran*  uco,  California 

Any  slot  k  up.  n  w  hi*  h  I  his  a  -s.  s-.ment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  FRI I  >AY,  the  twenty-seventh  1  j/th)  day  of  June, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  DC  Mid 
on  THURSDAY,  the  [  WEN  I'V- FOURTH  DAY  OF 
JULY,  18S4,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  or- 
der ol  the  Board  of  I  >ire<  tors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
ItfMt,  Sari  Fraw  is<  o.  Cal. 

pOTOSI  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  plat  c  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.    Location  of  works,  V  irginia,  Storey  county, 

N  1  ^  iida. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  ihat  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  I  Mrei  tors  held  on  the  ?</h  day  of  May,  1884,  an  natesi" 
no  hi  1  N  . .  1  I'J  I  u  -  nt  \  -  ti\  <  (  e  ots  pi  1  share  was  levied 
u|  t  he  .  .ipit.d  •  to.  L  of  tin  .  or  potation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  states  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
theoffneof  theiompany,  Room  71;  Nevada  Block,  No. 
309  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  w  hi*  h  this  ass*  m  nl  thai  I  re  main  un- 
paid on  the  FIRST  DAY  ol-  JULY,  1884,  will  he  de- 
linquent and  .ulw  rtisi  i)  tor  sale  at  publii  auction,  and, 
unless  pay  ment  is  made  before,  will  be  told  on  TUES* 
DAY,  the  I  WKN TY-SKCONI)  1 1  \\  Oi  JULY,  1884, 
to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of 
advertising  and  expensi  s  of  sale.  I'.\  *>i>b  r  of  the  Board 
of  I  »ire.  tors.  C.  L.  Mi  1  I  »\ ,  Set  rotary. 

Office—  Room  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  Montgomery 
street,  Ban  Franciwco,  Cal. 

DULLION  MINING  COMPANY. 

ASSESSMENT  NOTICE. 

Amount  Twenty-five  Cents 

Levied  May  19,  1884 

Delili'lilent  June  20,  1884 

Sale  I 'ay  July  to,  1884 

lly  order  of  lluanl  of  Directors. 

J.  M.  HRAZELL,  Secretary. 
Office— Room  3,  No.  318  Montgomery  street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


H 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Each  day  thnt  the  sun  rises  on  this  world  of  ours  there 
springs  into  active  operation  an  army  of  new  careers,  be- 
gun that  very  day — some  to  end  in  brilliant  success,  some 
in  dire  disaster  or  dismal  distress;  many  to  go  on  in  the 
monotonous  sameness  of  neither  success  nor  failure,  and 
be  cut  off  at  various  lengths  of  years  like  so  many  yards  of 
cloth.  In  some  of  these  the  real  career  has  begun  late  in 
life;  what  had  gone  before  hardly  counted,  until  some 
circumstance  gave  a  sudden  impulse  or  fixed  a  certain 
aim  or  direction  to  be  followed  out  to  the  end — bitter, 
sweet  or  tasteless,  as  the  case  may  be.  Just  what  these 
careers  shall  be  depends  in  part  upon  circumstances  in 
which  the  human  creature  seems  to  have  had  little  choice 
or  sleeting  power.  More  depends  upon  the  character,  the 
inborn  temperament  of  the  individual  whose  life  is  in 
question,  and  much  (far  more  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
believing)  depends  upon  the  choice  of  friends. 

Few  characters  are  so  balanced,  so  well  rounded  in 
mental  and  moral  development,  that  there  does  not  exist 
certain  sides  so  much  weaker  than  the  rest  that  a  success 
that  Otherwise  might  be  predicted  from  the"  beginning 
hangs  trembling  on  the  balance,  all  depending  on  the 
chance  whether  the  events  of  life  will  come  to  lean  on 
these  weaker  points.  This  critical  matter  is  often  settled 
for  good  or  ill  almost  solely  by  the  choice  of  friends.  Out 
of  several  acquaintances  who  mav  begin  at  much  the  same 
time  to  assume  the  place  and  character  of  friends,  the 
natural  bent  of  most  human  nature  is  toward  exactly  that 
one  whose  character  does  not  supplement  one's  own 
temperament,  but  whose  weakness  harmonizes  with  one's 
own  weakness.  I  have  had  a  painful  experience  of  seeing 
several  notable  examples  of  the  utterly  disastrous  effect  of 
a  wrong  friendship,  which,  without  any  tangible  evil 
results,  with  nothing  that  could  be  definitely  pointed 
out  as  a  harm  done,  have  steadily  and  with  deadly  per- 
sistence gone  on  developing  the  weak  and  the  wrong  side 
of  the  friend's  character,  dwarfing,  paralyzing,  throwing 
into  contempt  the  greater  and  stronger  elements  until  all  the 
grand  possibilities  of  a  splendid  career  were  stilled  and 
dwindled  out,  and  ranker  each  day  grew  the  weeds. 
And  I  have  seen  natures  that  at  the  outset  seemed  capa- 
ble of  very  little,  of  whom  one  could  not  ask  or  hope 
great  things,  becoming,  through  the  steady  molding  of  a 
beneficent  friendship,  great  and  steadfast  and  strong, 
until  it  far  outstripped  the  other  in  the  usefulness  of  its 
life's  labor  and  its  life  example.  Nothing  more  impresses 
me  in  the  view  of  other  lives  than  this  question  of  the 
choice  of  friends.  Often  do  I  feel  templed  to  implore 
some  one  to  beware,  to  stop  before  it  has  grown  into  a 
fixed  relationship,  the  intimacy  with  some  character, 
kind,  amiable,  lovable,  perhaps,  but  weak  where  the 
other  is  weak,  so  that  like  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  " 
both  will  some  day  fall  together  into  the  ditch.  And 
often  have  I  wished  to  cry  out  in  warning  when  I  have 
seen  a  friendship  worth  more  than  gold  allowed  to  fall 
into  indifference  and  forgetfulness,  a  friendship  that  would 
have  steadily  uplifted  and  pushed  onward  the  other; 
would  have  developed  such  a  noble  and  powerful  nature 
as  will  never,  never  be  formed  by  any  other  means  out  of 
that  material.  I  have  seen  a  character  which  was  for 
many  years  a  puzzle  to  itself  and  to  those  who  observed 
it.  With  natural  gifts  of  a  high  order,  and  apparently 
exactly  adapted  to  the  profession  a  happy  providence 
had  placed  it  in,  yet  for  some  reason  it  did  not 
succeed.  Always  within  tantalizing  reach  of  a  bril- 
liant success,  it  yet  made  no  mark.  Friends  and 
neighbors  speculated  on  the  curious  problem,  and  the  in- 
dividual possessor  of  the  barren  career  sought  in  vain  for 
a  solution.  But  there  came  a  day  when  a  friendship  was 
formed,  which  at  first  promised  to  be  a  most  congenial 
and  agreeable  one.  Both  friends  had  the  same  tastes, 
the  same  aims,  and  very  much  the  same  methods  of  ar- 
riving at  results,  and  they  helped  each  other  bravely  on 
for  a  time.  Then  began  to  appear  antagonisms,  seeming 
at  first  such  trifles  as  hardly  to  merit  serious  atten- 
tion, but  still  making  themselves  felt  as  discordant  ele- 
ments which  would  not  be  suppressed.  Small  as  they 
were,  they  were  there,  and  once  seen,  could  not  be  over- 
looked; once  felt,  refusing  to  be  forgotten.  After  a  time 
the  wearing  of  these  small  but  obstinate  antagonisms  began 
to  grow  so  irksome  that  they  became  almost  unbearable, 
and  each  felt  tempted  to  throw  up  the  friendship  rather 
than  endure  the  torture.  Fortunately  a  sort  of  instinctive 
steadfastness  led  each  to  cling  a  little  longerto  this  friend- 
ship, so  good  in  all  else,  and  with  the  closer  study  of  these 
points  of  difference  which  were  gradually  threatening  to 
obscure  all  else,  these  friends  discovered  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  a  fault  on  one  side  and  a  weakness  on  the  other, 
each  a  source  of  injury  to  the  possessor,  and  they  resolved 
to  bear  then  the  discomfort  rather  than  sacrifice  to  it  so 
valuable  a  friendship.  They  did  not  then  forsee,  what 
later  they  came  to  discover,  that  every  pang,  every  an- 
noyance that  came  now  from  this  cause  was  so  much  to- 
ward its  disappearance  altogether;  that  each  character 
was  slowly  but  surely  molding  itself  to  a  finer  standard 
until  the  cause  of  the  trouble  should  finally  disappear. 
Then,  too,  began  to  appear  the  secret  of  the  failure  of  the 
friend  of  so  many  talents  and  so  little  success;  now  at 
last  the  talents  began  to  bud  and  blossom ;  the  barren 
career  gave  now  a  noble  success,  and  it  began  to  be  un- 
derstood that  it  was  exactly  in  these  little  points  that  the 
failure  lay.  Small  as  they  were,  they  had  robbed  life  of 
its  sweetness  and  its  rewards.  There  are  certain  natures 
— rare  I  am  glad  to  think,  but  I  have  known  sev- 
eral notable  examples — who,  without  any  visible  sign 
to  indicate  it,  were  possessed  of  a  powerful  per- 
sonal influence  as  blighting  to  all  great  achievment,  to 
all  greatness,  mental,  moral  or  physical,  as  the  poisonous 
shadow  of  the  Upas  tree  has  been  supposed  to  be;  with 
apparently  a  disposition  to  encourage  and  sympathize 
with  high  aims  and  line  ambition,  yet  brought  within  the 
near  influent  e  of  these  unhappily  constituted  beings,  all 
such  high  aims  and  line  ambitions  seemed  to  wither,  and 
without  dying  drag  out  a  lingering  and  feeble  existence. 
In  whoever  became  a  friend  to  one  of  these,  a  close  ob- 
server could  soon  detect  a  nameless  change.    With  ap- 


parently the  same  aims,  the  same  labor  as  before,  it 
began  to  be  evident  that  nothing  came  of  it  all.  Some 
vitalizing  principle  had  been  lost,  and  continued  to  be 
lost,  until  some  accident  or  violent  rupture  broke  the 
deadly  spell.  Then,  the  fatal  friendship  cast  off,  the 
same  effort  that  had  before  resulted  in  nothing  now  began 
to  bear  fruit  once  more.  No  less  surely  are  there  natures 
such  that  it  may  be  said  of  them:  "Show  me  their 
friends;  show  me  those  brought  into  any  close  personal 
relation  with  them,  and  I  will  show  you  there  characters 
that  are  growing,  that  are  ripening,  that  bear  richer  fruits 
the  longer  the  influence  remains  upon  them."  To  the 
young,  then,  it  should  be  said— to  those  whose  minds  and 
hearts  are  yet  plastic,  which  will  yet  take  these  strongest 
impressions :  "  Be  as  careful  when  you  form  a  friend- 
ship as  though  life  itself  hung  on  the  right  choice, 
for  often  more  than  life  really  does  depend  on  the  wisdom 
of  this  choice."  It  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  suppose 
that  a  friendship  lightly  entered  on  may  be  as  lightly 
dropped.  No  friendship  once  cherished,  even  for  a  short 
time,  can  be  dropped  without  leaving  a  strong  influence 
behind  it,  without  having  wrought  some  change  in  the 
original  character  which  will  not  be  wiped  out.  Choose 
well,  and  let  no  new  friendship  take  root  until  it  has  been 
submitted  to  a  close  scrutiny,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  friend,  but  also  as  to  the  effect 
to  be  observed  on  those  who  have  shared  this  friendship. 

Not  only  should  a  friendship  not  be  lightly  formed,  but 
once  formed  it  should  be  most  sacredly  guarded,  for  of  all 
the  treasures  earth  can  give  one  of  the  most  precious  is  a 
true  friend.  Nearly  any  and  everything,  should  be  sacri- 
ficed rather  than  one  true  friend,  who  is  indeed  a  helper. 
Nearly  all  other  things  can  be  replaced  by  something  else 
of  much  the  same  value,  but  a  real  friend  nothing  can  re- 
place. If  you  have  such  a  treasure,  cling  to  it  like  life 
itself,  for  it  will  give  a  value  to  life  it  can  in  no  other  way 
obtain.  Be  slow  and  calm  in  the  choice  of  friends,  and 
once  accepted,  value  them  beyond  all  riches. — Bertha 
Ton  Hi  I  km,  in  Progress. 


EGOTISM  IN  LITERATURE. 


M.  Guillemot,  a  French  critic,  has  been  discussing  in  a 
magazine  article  the  "  I  "  in  contemporary  literature,  and 
denouncing  the  growing  tendency  of  authors  and  dra- 
matists and  artists  to  thrust  themselves  and  their  private 
life  upon  the  public.  Unless  it  is  checked,  he  declares 
that  it  must  inevitably  lower  the  standard  of  all  modern 
literary  productions.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  author, 
an  artist,  or  a  poet  should  desire  to  have  a  great  name ; 
but  that  is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  craving  to  be 
talked  about  and  marveled  at.  Formerly  the  poet  sang  his 
song,  the  author  told  his  tale,  and  the  artist  completed  his 
work  without  ever  a  thought  of  putting  himself  to  the 
front.  Whether  he  was  married  or  single,  whether  tall  or 
short,  fair  or  dark,  sanguine  or  bilious — what  had  this  to 
do  with  his  work?  No  one  knew,  and  no  one  cared  to 
know.  They  remembered  Confucius's  words,  "  Do  not 
talk  of  yourself  either  well  or  evil;  because  in  the  former 
case  no  one  would  believe  you,  and  in  the  latter  every- 
body would."  Within  the  last  two  centuries  all  this  has 
changed.  At  present  all  houses  are  built  of  glass,  the  in- 
habitants themselves  being  the  architects,  throwing  open 
to  the  gaze  of  the  public  even  the  most  sacredly  private 
portions  of  the  edifice. 

That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  will  be  dis- 
puted bv  no  one.  It  is  when  M.  Guillemot  produces  his 
explanation  that  we  are  shocked  and  pained.  He  traces 
the  origin  of  the  malady  to  ourselves — to  the  United 
States.  Fortunately  for  France,  he  says,  these  evils  do 
not  originate  within  her  border,  but  come  like  tempests 
across  the  Atlantic  from  "  that  powerful  nation  which  in 
turn  astonishes  the  world  by  its  grandeur  and  its  folly,  its 
refined  civilization  and  red-Indian  barbarities,  its  love  for 
liberty  and  its  contempt  for  inferior  races;  from  the 
United  States,  which  let  a  Lincoln  die  and  a  Barnum 
live."  The  audacious,  resolute  Americans  exercise  the 
same  influence  on  the  French  which  every  firm  spirit  does 
on  the  weak  and  undecided :  "We  are  as  wax  in  their 
hands."  It  was  in  America  that  interviews  and  lectures 
originated,  the  Yankees  having  always  had  a  great  desire 
to  approach  the  persons  of  great  men.  That, liowever,  is 
due  to  a  defect  of  vision,  which  incapacitates  the  Ameri- 
can from  seeing  the  difference  between  a  justly  celebrated 
poet  and  a  two-headed  calf.  It  is  by  no  means  the  deep 
interest  in  the  works  of  a  great  man  w  hich  excites  this 
curiosity  among  the  people;  in  the  same  degree  as  art 
declines,  the  personality  of  the  artist  increases  in  interest. 
American  journalism  and  reporting  strengthen  this  ten- 
dency to  pry  into  the  private  life  of  public  characters, 
and  France  has  eagerly  taken  up  the  evil  habit. 

It  is  the  fashion  just  now  for  thoughtful  Europeans  who 
take  up  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  time  to  attribute  them 
en  masse  to  the  influence  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
very  convenient  and  simple  method  of  moralizing,  and  it 
curiously  reverses  a  fashion  in  vogue  in  the  last  generation 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  Then  all  the  evils  found  in 
Europe  were  attributed  by  us  to  the  lack  of  something 
which  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  America,  and  if  the 
world  was  to  be  saved  at  all  it  was  by  the  influence  of  the 
United  States.  Now  it  makes  little  difference  what  the  evil 
is,  according  to  all  sound  European  thinkers,  the  Yankees 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  frivolity  of  women,  the  rascality 
of  men,  sensationalism  in  the  pulpit,  trichina.'  in  pork — 
everything  that  is  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  or  discredit- 
able is  attributed  to  our  unfortunate  country,  our  institu- 
tions, or  our  "tendencies;"  and  the  best  of  the  joke  is 
that  the  American  snob,  who  basks  in  the  favor  of  the 
Europeans  who  despise  him,  echoes  most  loudly  the  com- 
plaints made  by  moralists  of  the  school  of  M.  Guillemot. 

M.  Gillcmot,  however,  carries  the  new  system  too  far. 
We  may  be  conceited,  and  growing  more  so— though  we 
think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  level  of  highest  conceit  was 
reached  in  this  country  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  this 
might  be  demonstrated  to  any  one's  satisfaction  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  tone  of  the  press  of  the  country  then  and 
now.    But  even  if  we  are  growing  worse  and  worse  in 


this  respect,  it  is  vastly  more  probable  that  we  caught  the 
disease  from  France  than  that  the  French  were  infected 
by  us.  Impersonal  literature  has  no  existence  in  France, 
and  personal  literature  there  goes  much  beyond  anything 
we  dream  of  here.  From  the  time  of  Balzac  to  that  of 
Zola,  French  literature  and  journalism  have  been  the  scene 
of  an  orgie  of  egotism,  which  now  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  simplest  criticism  or  narrative  to  be  produced  with- 
out the  constant  intrusion  of  the  "  I"  between  the  reader 
and  the  subject,  in  a  way  which  to  most  Englishmen  and 
Americans  is  excessively  tunny.  That  egotism  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  modern  world  is  a  fact,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  must  be  looked  for  not  in  any  one  country 
or  place,  but  in  the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  in 
modern  institutions.  In  literature  we  seem  to  be  suffer- 
ing just  now  from  the  fact  that  a  great  literary  jieriod  is 
coming  to  an  end,  and  that  the  traditions  of  literature 
and  the  literary  function  are  great,  while  the  perform- 
ances of  the  present  literary  generation  do  not  quite 
match  its  expectations.  It  feels  uneasy  at  its  shortcom- 
ings when  it  thinks  of  the  mighty  shades  of  the  past,  and 
endeavors  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  fame  by  a  diligent 
cultivation  of  personal  notoriety.  The  work  goes  merrily 
on  throughout  the  broad  expanse  of  the  modern  world, 
and  we  protest  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
lively  Gaul  or  any  other  enterprising  European  moralist 
to  unload  the  burden  upon  us. —  The  Nation. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  EMANCIPATION  PROC- 
I  A  M  A  T  h  >N. 


An  instance  of  the  value  of  contemporary  records  in 
fixing  for  ever  its  true  character  upon  an  important  scene, 
destined  otherwise,  we  might  confidently  presume,  to  be 
amazingly  embroidered,  is  furnished  in  a  passage  from 
the  diary  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  President  Lincoln.  The  issue  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  forms  an  epochal  event  in 
American  history,  surpassed  only  in  its  kind,  perhaps,  by 
the  signing  of  the  Dec  laration  of  Independence,  and  des- 
tined, like  that  earlier  event,  to  be  the  subject  of  study  in 
art,  oratory  and  song.  What  the  scene  might  have  be- 
come without  authentic  contemporary  records,  under  the 
warm  imaginations  of  painters  and  poets,  it  is  hard  to  say ; 
but  the  diary  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  has  impcrishably 
portrayed  the  eventful  Cabinet  meeting  of  September  22, 
1S62,  in  a  picture  wonderfully  simple,  realistic,  suggestive 
and  effective.  "  Went  to  the  White  House.  All  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  in  attendance.  There  was 
some  general  talk,  and  the  President  mentioned  that  Ar- 
temus  Ward  had  sent  him  his  book.  Proposed  to  read  a 
chapter  which  he  thought  very  funny.  Read  it,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much ;  the  heads  also  (except 
Stanton).  The  chapter  was  '  High-Handed  Outrage  at 
Utica.'  The  President  then  took  a  graver  tone,  and 
said,"  etc.  What  the  President  then  said— his  introduc- 
tion of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation— offers  so  sharp 
and  sudden  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing  scene,  and  is 
withal  so  simple,  serious,  and  noble,  that  one  is  sorry  to 
strike  out  a  line  of  it  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  citation. 
He  took  a  graver  tone  and  said : 

"Gentlemen:  I  have,  as  you  are  aware,  thought  a  good  deal 
about  the  relation  of  this  war  to  slavery,  and  you  all  rcmcm  ber 
that,  several  weeks  ago,  I  read  to  you  an  order  I  had  prepared 
upon  the  subject,  which,  on  account  of  objections  made  by  some 
of  you,  was  not  issued.  Ever  since  then  my  mind  has  been  occu- 
pied with  the  subject,  and  I  have  thought  all  along  that  the  time 
for  acting  on  it  might  probably  come.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
now  *  *  *  When  the  rebel  army  was  at  Frederick  I  deter- 
mined, as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven  out  out  of  Maryland,  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  of  emancipation  such  as  I  thought  most 
likely  to  be  useful.  I  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  I  made  a 
promise  to  myself  and  (hesitating  a  little)  to  my  Maker,  The 
rebel  army  is  now  driven  out,  and  I  am  going  to  fulfil  that  prom- 
ise. I  have  got  you  together  to  hear  what  1  have  written  down. 
I  do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  matter,  for  that  I  have 
determined  for  myself.  This  I  say  without  intending  anything 
but  respect  for  any  one  of  you.  lint  I  already  know  the  views  of 
each  on  this  question.  *  *  *  There  is  no  way  in  which  I  can 
have  any  other  man  put  where  I  am.  I  am  here.  I  must  do  the 
best  I  can,  and  bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  course  which 
I  feel  I  ought  to  take."  The  President  then  proceeded  to  read 
his  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

These  words,  tranquil,  sincere  and  solemn,  bear  the 
stamp  of  authenticity.  They  are  coinage  of  the  mint 
that  produced  the  immortal  speech  at  Gettysburg — speech 
whose  few  eloquent  sentences  sank  so  deeply  into  all 
hearers  as  to  eclipse  the  labored  oratoiy  of  gifted  Everett. 
Not  otherwise  did  those  few  words,  just  cited,  sink  into 
the  mind  of  Chase,  making  it  easy  for  him  to  reproduce 
them  a  few  hours  later  in  his  diary. 

Without  this  portrayal  by  a  witness  and  an  actor,  what 
might  not  "history"  have  made  of  the  scene!  We  should 
have  had,  doubtless,  supposed  speeches  of  Lincoln,  of 
Seward,  of  Blair,  and  of  others.  The  facts  of  the  ver- 
bal alterations  which  were  offered  to  the  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  request  for  suggestions  of  change  in  the 
minor  matter  of  expression,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Chase 
records,  the  President  at  once  accented,  would  very  likely 
have  been  ignored  or  distorted.  Above  all  we  might  have 
had  everything  grandiloquent,  high-stepping,  profuse  in 
epigrammatic  patriotism,  as  becomes  the  lofty  historic 
style.  Hut  the  scene  is  more  impressive  in  its  homeli- 
ness. That  strange  opening  from  the  jest-book,  contrast- 
ing with  the  touchingly  frank  and  grave  words  that  in- 
stantly followed,  sets  out,  by  a  strange  chance,  in  a 
memorable  scene  whereon  the  fate  of  a  race  depended, 
the  two  sides  of  Lincoln's  nature  or  temperament,  which 
two  sides  needed  to  be  crystalized  together  in  history. 
And  whereas  at  first  thought  the  prefacing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  by  a  page  out  of  Artemas  Ward  may 
be  the  subject  of  sarcasm  (as  some  future,  historian  per- 
chance w  ill  make  it),  yet  the  sense  of  incongruity  jxtsses 
away  quite  forgotten  before  the  modest,  resolute  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  ended.  At  all  events  the  scene  is 
the  true  one,  and  has  the  matchless  relish  that  truth  gives: 
it  is  a  scene  ever  memorable,  though  it  may  have  spoiled 
a  thousand  novels,  and  plays,  and  pictures  and  poems, 
ready  to  be  done  in  the  heroic  style. — G.  E.  Pond, 
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LITERARY  MENTION. 


Frank  Mayo's  "Nordeck"  is  reported  to  be  a  success. 
Henry  James,  in  his  new  novel,  makes  one  of  his 
characters  laugh  "out  of  the  copious  fringe  of  his  lips." 

Billy  Florence  was  once  a  newspaper  reporter,  working 
first  on  the  New  York  Sun,  and  then  on  a  humorous 
paper  called  the  Picayune.  Thinking  the  stage  offered 
a  greater  field,  he  gave  up  journalism  and  became  an 
actor. 

The  first  play  written  by  an  American  and  acted  in 
America  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  and  it  bore 
the  title  of  "The  Prince  of  Parthia."  The  Southwark 
Theater,  Philadelphia,  was  the  scene  of  the  performan*  e, 
April  24,  1767. 

Baron  Tauchnitz  finds  that  the  American  authors  whose 
works  he  publishes  have  a  great  popularity  abroad.  Mr. 
James,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Harte  and  the  Hawthornes, 
father  and  son,  never  stay  upon  the  shelves.  He  pays 
these  authors  a  small  royalty. 

According  to  the  last  regulations,  the  study  of  German 
has  been  made  obligatory  for  all  students  in'  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tokio,  Japan.  Formerly  German  and  French 
were  optional  studies.  Lectures,  however,  on  nearly  all 
subjects  are  delivered  in  English,  both  by  foreign  and 
native  professors. 

The  polyglot  printing  office  of  the  Propaganda  dates 
from  1626,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.  At  the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council  it  published 
the  "  Pater  Noster"  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  languages, 
and  has  printed  bibles,  catechisms,  missals,  etc.,  in  all 
known  languages. 

Wilson  Flagg  never  killed  a  bird,  though  thousands  of 
the  winged  creatures  passed  before  his  quick  eye  every 
year,  and  though  he  knew  enough  about  them  to  write 
three  books,  up  and  down  the  pages  of  which  they  flew. 
He  described  his  lady's  hand  like  a  lover,  and  not  like  a 
learned  anatomist.  At  his  death,  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, recently,  Mr.  Flagg  was  nearly  eighty" years  old. 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Drake  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a 
small  quarto  entitled  "  Tea  Leaves,"  largely  made  up 
from  documents,  biographical  notes,  etc.  (now  for  the  first 
time  printed),  relating  to  the  Tea  Party  which  met  in 
Boston  on  the  14th  of  December,  1883.  Mr.  Drake  has 
found  out  the  names  of  as  many  as  one  hundred  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  and  will 
have  something  interesting  to  tell  about  each  and  all. 
Portraits  of  Warren  and  Revere,  and  views  of  the  wharf, 
vessels,  etc.,  serve  to  illustrate  the  "  scene  of  action." 

Among  the  numerous  notices  of  the  late  Charles  Reade 
one  prominent  characteristic  is  omitted — his  extreme 
fondness  for  dumb  animals.  One  who  knew  him  will 
saw  him  last  summer  in  his  garden  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
with  nearly  a  dozen  tame  hares  gamboling  at  his  feet. 
"It  recalled  Cowper,"  he  says;  "but  Reade,  unlike 
Cowper,  was  a  man  of  resolute  will  and  masculine  mind. 
But  men  of  genuine  nobility  of  character  are  uniformly 
kind  to  their  inferiors  among  men  and  among  the  lower 
animals.  Francis  of  Assissium,  Bernard,  Cowper,  Wes- 
ley and  Charles  Kinsley  illustrate  this.  Hut  this  striking 
characteristic  possesses  more  than  biographical  value. 
Cruelty  to  animals  is  an  offense  far  too  general  among 
low-minded  men  of  all  classes,  as  the  journals  continually 
attest.  Clerical  instructors  rarely  mention  the  subject. 
Reade's  memorable  example  is  noteworthy,  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  works — whose  name  is  legion — may  well 
make  a  note  of  it." 

So  many  people  write  asking  about  schools  and  the  like 
in  the  far  West,  says  Joaquin  Miller,  that  I  want  to  say 
here  and  once  for  all  that  the  schools  there  are  about  as 
good  as  they  are  here.  And  that  is  saying  they  are  good 
enough  for  the  best.  I  am  perpetually  provoked  by  these 
inquiries  and  suggestions  that  the  far  W  est  is  a  wild  coun- 
try with  wild  people.  Some  say  here  that  the  people  of 
Oregon  and  California  also  and  other  like  lands  out  there 
are  much  better  read  and  better  bred,  too,  than  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  'lake  the  statistics  of  crime:  Seven 
murders  in  New  York  to  one  in  Oregon ;  prison  records 
show  about  the  same  fearful  balance.  As  for  schools, 
briefly,  the  University  of  Oregon  is  the  peer  of  anything 
of  the  kind  here.  Ah,  wonderful  and  well-informed  (?) 
Atlantic  States !  Don't  you  know  that  we  have  the  same 
books  out  there?  the  same  papers— everything?  And  the 
only  difference  is,  we  read  them ;  you  don't.  We  have 
no  lighted  cities  to  walk  in  at  night,  no  theaters  to  go  to; 
and  so  we  read  and  read  and  read.  And  thus  it  is  that 
the  Oregonian  or  the  Californian  is,  in  a  general  way, 
far  better  informed  than  the  New  York  man.  I  doubt  if 
you  will  find  any  average  Western  man  who  is  not  well 
up  in  Plutarch,  Plato  and  Zenophon.  Yet  during  all  my 
years  in  New  York  I  never  once  heard  of  these.  How- 
ever, I  must  admit  that  I  found  a  man  and  his  wife  read- 
ing Plutarch  here  in  Washington  the  other  evening.  I 
must  add  that  they  are  from  the  West.  Here  is  my  new 
tree-planting  poem  for  the  Oregon  University : 

THE  TREE  ISY  THE  WELL. 

An  Arab  Shiek  in  deserts  wide 

Once  sorrowed  so  for  thirsting  man 
He  led  before  the  caravan 

And  digging  wells,  he,  thirsting,  died. 

He  died  of  thirst !  the  wells  remain  ! 
Oh,  daring,  patient  Pioneer, 
God's  angels,  what  a  triumph  here! 

To  know  no  well  is  digged  in  vain  ! 

We  led  against  the  sunset  gold, 
We  lifted  hand  in  desert  land, 
Digged  wells— and  graves— in  drifting  sand— 

The  Arab's  piteous  talc  of  old. 

We  plant  a  tree  beside  this  well 
Of  knowledge  in  the  westmost  West. 
Yon  peaks  rise  up  to  call  it  blest. 

They  stand  eternal  sentinel! 


Some  far  on  day  when  we  arc  dust 
And  all  this  vast  vale  teems  with  life. 
Some  brave  souls  fainting  in  the  strife 

May  rest  them  here  and  speak  us  just : 

May  say  we  few  through  w  ilds  or  rime 
I'dazcd  out  new  ways  for  worlds  to  conic. 
And  murmured  not ;  but  bravely  dumb 

So  died;  full  trusting  God  and  time. 

Life's  lessons  bid  us  bide  its  worth 
With  all  its  fruitage  bound  in  toil. 
Trust  God;  and  trust  the  generous  soil 

Of  human  hearts,  as  trusting  earth. 

I  count  it  kinglier  far  to  wail. 
To  work  in  faith,  to  wait  in  tears, 
Ay,  wait  rind  wait  a  thousand  years 

Than  onec  to  doubt,  or  challenge  fate. 

So  here  we  set  this  little  seed 

And  trust  its  tender  boughs  to  time: 
To  grow  to  touch  the  stars  inbl  1110; 

As  grows  and  grows  some  small,  good  deed. 

Sel  deep  where  lilies  ever  nod, 

Walled  round  by  everlasting  snows. 

To  grow  as  some  great,  strong  soul  grows 

When  growing  upward  to  its  God. 


OMITTED   I  EAVES   FROM  THE  OUEENS 
DIARY. 

January  1. — This  is  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and 
Beatrice  reminds  me  it  is  New  Year's  Day.  What  a 
beautiful  coincidence  !  We  had  cream  toast  and  muffins 
for  breakfast,  and  I  had  two  helps  to  each.  Brown  said 
he  was  delighted  to  see  my  old  appetite  for  muffins  re- 
turning. 

Ian.  2.— It  is  snowing.  Brown  said  the  snow  was 
beautiful.  It  is.  Beatrice  says  that  some  poet  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Tennyson  about  it. 
Brown  came  up  at  two  o'clock  to  announce  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  wanted  to  see  me  about  some  horrid  affair  in 
Egypt  or  somewhere.  Sent  down  word  I  was  out.  Am 
very  busy  knitting  a  pair  of  ear-muffs  for  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  naven't  time  to  bother  about  Egypt. 
Brown  says  that  Egypt  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

******** 
March  8. — Brown  has  a  cold.  I  made  him  four  mus- 
tard plasters,  which  were  applied  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  He  is  better.  I  ordered  Dean  Stanley  to  sing 
Te  Deum.  He  sent  word  that,  personally,  he  would 
prefer  to  whistle  it.  Wanted  Mr.  Tennyson  likewise  to 
change  "  Locksley  Hall  "  so  as  to  bring  Brown  in.  I  [e 
replied  that  he  would  be  delighted  to,  but  the  only  rhymes 
he  could  find  for  Brown  were  syntax,  delirum,  and  menin- 
gitis, and  didn't  think  any  of  these  would  do. 
******** 

March  20. --Brown  says  it  is  raining.  Mr.  Gladstone 
called.  1  was  at  home.  I  do  wish  Albert  Edward 
wouldn't  worry  me  so  with  free  tickets  to  American  theat- 
ricals. It  is  frugal,  but  the  boy  will  drive  me  wild  yet. 
Brown  says,  however,  that  he  will  outgrow  all  these 
freaks.    I  trust  Brown  is  right. 

March  21. — Brown  got  wet  to-day  standing  out  in  the 
rain  telling  Mr.  Gladstone  that  I  couldn't  see  him.  I  do 
not  see  why  I  am  to  be  bothered  about  those  wars  in  India 
and  Egypt,  and  other  horrid  affairs.  Beatrice  has. a  pet 
kitten,  of  which  we  are  all  of  us  so  fond.  I  must  really 
get  Mr.  Tennyson  to  write  a  poem  about  it. 
*****  *** 

April  1. — Brown  came  in  this  morning  with  a  large 
placard  on  his  back,  which  bore  the  initials  "  N.  G." 
When  I  called  his  attention  to  it  he  was  real  angry,  and 
said  he  supposed  it  was  done  by  the- Prime  Minister,  or 
somebody.  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  about  it.  The  cat 
had  a  fit  this  morning,  which  quite  upset  us  all.  The  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  was  in  attendehce,  and  said  it  was  meat. 
Brown  says  it  is  likely  to  die  if  it  had  more  than  a  dozen. 
Dear  me ! 

April  10. — I  sent  for  Brown-and  read  him  this  journal 
for  a  year.  He  sat  with  closed  eyes,  nodding  his  head 
whenever  I  came  to  a  favorable  passage.  He  then  said 
that  he  did  not  think  any  distinguished  woman  had  ever 
written  anything  like  it.  I  chided  Brown  for  (lattery,  but 
he  assured  me  it  was  earnest  truth.  I  will  read  it  to  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

April  11. — Mr.  Gladstone  called.    I  read  it  to  him. 

April  12. — Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  ill. 

.April  14. — I  wanted  to  read  nineteen  more  chapters  of 
my  journal  to  Brown,  but  he  said  he  could  not  think  of 
kiting  me  tire  myself.  Said  he  would  take  the  book  and 
read  it  in  his  study. 

April  15. — Beatrice  and  I  went  out  for  a  walk.  Brow  n 
accompanied  us.  We  walked  up  a  hill,  and  then  we 
walked  down. 

******** 
May  2. — Brown  said  this  morning  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  settle  the  Egyptian  matter  at  once.  I  sent  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  told  him.  I  le  said  that  Brow  n  ought 
to  mind  his  ow  n  business.  Poor  Brown  !  I  am  sure  he 
means  well. 

May  4.  — Went  out  fora  drive.  Brown  snt  on  a  high  se.it 
in  front.    After  driving  awhile  we  came  back. 

May  7. — Mr.  Tennyson  called.  Beatrice  showed  him 
the  cat,  and  I  suggested  the  poem.  Mr.  Tennyson 
changed  the  subject.    I  read  him  some  of  my  journal. 

May  8.-  Brown  -says  Mr.  Tennyson  is  quite  ill.  I 
wanted  to  read  some  of  my  journal  to  Brown,  but  he  laid 
it  was  very  enervating  for  an  author  to  read  her  own  work. 
I  find  this  literary  life  wearisome  indeed,  and  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  Mr.  Tennyson  stands  it.  It  killed  poor  Mr. 
Disraeli.    I  suppose  it  will  kill  me,  too,  some  day. 

May  o.  I  spoke  to  Brown  about  publishing  .my  jour- 
nal. He  said  it  would  <  reate  a  sensation.  To  know  the 
workings  of  the  sovereign's  heart,  and  to  see  how  much 
interest  she  takes  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  which  is  so 
sjiefidthrift  in  her  honor,  isa  boon  for  the  people.  Brow  n 
says  it  will  show  them  just  w  hat  kind  of  a  ruler  they  have. 
Brown  is  right.  I  will  publish  the  book.-- New  York 
Lift. 


DE  LESSEPS. 


Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  illustrious  isthn. 
piercer  and  canal  projector,  is  the  representative  of  . 
family  famed  for  over  a  century  past  in  the  diplomatic 
annals  of  France.  His  great-grandfather.  Martin  de 
Lesseps,  was  a  consular  agent,  and  gave  to  his  son,  Jean 
Baptiste,  a  practical  know  ledge  of  foreign  languages  by 
taking  him  w  ith  him  to  many  foreign  jxists.  The  young 
man,  therefore,  at  the  age  ot  seventeen,  was  named  Con- 
sul at  Cronstadt,  and  filled  divers  diplomatic  [xists,  main- 
taining so  high  a  reputation,  not  only  for  ability  but 
integrity,  that  on  an  account  rendered  by  him  of  a  tran- 
saction involving  several  millions  of  francs  is  to  be  found 

this  note,  written  by  Napoleon  the  Great: 

"  Henceforward  let  the  accounts  of  M.  de  Lesseps  be 
paid  without  examination." 

The  son  of  this  upright  official,  Count  Matthieu  de 
Lesseps,  also  pursued  a  diplomatic  career.  He  filled, 
amongst  other  post>,  that  ot  Consul  at  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  W  ill,  was  finally  named  Consul 
General  at  Tunis,  and  died  in  that  city  w  hen  his  illustrious 
son  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old.  He  married,  late  in  life, 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Malaga  named  Grivenee. 
The  sister  of  this  lady  espoused  Count  kirkpatrick  de 
Clesehun,  and  her  only  daughter  became  the  mother  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  is  thus  a  connection  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch. 

The  present  Count  de  Lesseps  is  probably  as  well 
know  n  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  he  is  uj>on  his  native 
soil.  Born  at  Versailles  in  the  year  1805,  the  wonderful 
old  man,  erect,  vigorous  and  sprightly,  despite  the  weight 
of  years,  is  one  ol  the  most  familiar  figures  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  Surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  healthy,  sun- 
burnt children,  next  door  to  naked  in  summer  and  not 
far  from  it  in  winter,  he  canters  through  the  bridle-paths, 
the  liveliest  and  not  the  least  alert  of  the  whole  party. 
At  other  times  he  is  to  be  met  driving  a  donkey-cart  on 
the  avenue,  with  half  a  dozen  children  spilled  into  the 
vehicle  with  him,  while  three  or  four  others  circulate 
around  on  their  hardy  little  jxmies.  Now  and  then  a 
small  De  Lesseps  gets  thrown  and  has  a  rib  broken  or  an 
arm  dislocated;  but  these  petty  accidents  do  not  in  the 
least  damp  the  ardor  of  the  children  for  open-air  amuse- 
ments. When  they  were  younger  they  were  all  dressed 
alike,  in  very  short  dark  blue  frocks,  very  low  in  the  neck 
and  totally  sleeveless,  short  socks  covering  the  else  bare 
legs,  and  broad-brimmed  hats  shading  the  rough  little 
heads.  A  bow  of  ribbon  on  each  shoulder  alone  distin- 
guished the  boys  from  the  girls.  Of  later  years  the  elder 
boys  have  been  promoted  to  dark  blue  knickerbocker 
suits.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  immensely  proud  of  this  large 
and  thriving  family.  But  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  this 
continued  parade  of  a  manifold  paternity  by  a  man  of 
eighty  hardly  seems  in  the  best  jxissible  taste.  He  is 
very  vain  of  his  green  and  vigorous  old  age,  and  has 
frequently  been  know  n  to  exaggerate  his  actual  age,  de- 
claring himself  to  be  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven  while  in 
truth  he  is  only  a  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  seventy-nine. 

Before  occupying  himself  with  canals  and  isthmuses 
M.  de  Lesseps,  like  his  ancestors,  filled  brilliantly  a  series 
of  positions  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  France.  He  be- 
gan his  career  just  sixty  years  ago  as  attache  to  the  Con- 
sulate at  Lisbon.  Successively  Vice  Consul  at  Cairo, 
and  Consul  General  at  Alexandria,  his  noble  conduct  in 
the  latter  city  during  a  terrible  outbreak  of  the  plague 
won  for  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
afterward  filled  the  post  of  Consul  at  divers  Euroi>ean 
cities,  and  notably  in  Barcelona,  w  here-  his  services  were 
so  eminent  that  in  1848  he  was  sent  by  l.amartine  to 
Madrid  as  Minister.  He  was  recalled  by  Louis  Najxj- 
leon  when  that  worthy  became  President  of  France,  and 
was  afterward  sent  to  Rome  on  a  special  mission  to 
General  Oudinot.  He  strove  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
nature  and  the  jinesseoi  his  talent  to  persuade  the  French 
government  not  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  Rome,  car- 
rying his  generous  frankness  so  far  as  to  express  his  warm 
admiration  for  Mazzini.  But  the  occupation  of  Rome  by 
the  French  troops  had  be<  n  de<  ided  upon  by  the  French 
Legislature,  then  strongly  conservative  and  clerical.  M. 
de  Lesseps  was  recalled,  and  for  a  short  time  vanished 
into  the  shades  of  private  life. 

But  his  brilliant  talents  and  energetic  nature  would  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  long  in  obscurity.  In  185a  he  went 
to  Egypt  to  carry  out,  if  possible,  the  cherished  plan  of 
his  life,  namely:  the  construction  of  the  Suez  canal. 
He  had  a  series  of  interviews  with  the  Viceroy,  Moham- 
med Said  Pasha,  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  authorization  for  the  work.  Fifteen  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  this  enterprise,  which  was  largt  ly 
hampered  at  the  outset  by  the  opposition  of  the  British 
government,  who  stirred  up  the  Turkish  authorities  against 
hirq  and  his  project,  and  threw  unnumbered  obstacles  in 
his  way.  But  the  undaunted  Frenchman  i>crscvcrcd,  and 
on  the  20th  of  November,  i86g,  the  canal  was  finally 
completed.  Its  inauguration  cast  a  last  ray  of  glory 
upon  the  already  vanishing  splendors  of  the  Empire. 
Five  days  later  M.  de  Lesseps  espousi  <1  his  second  wife, 
a  young  Creole  named  Mile.  Autard  de  Bragard,  his  fust 
spou>e  having  been  Mile.  Delamalle.  The  present 
(  ouniessde  Less*  |is  is  handsonn  and  graceful,  bul  dresses 
in  a  wild,  eccentric  style  that  decidedly  mars  the  effect 
of  her  good  looks. 

There  are  lew  of  the  celebrated  men  of  France  who 
are  personally  more  popular  than  M.de  Lesseps.  His 
manners  are  (  harming,  his  conversation  animated  and 
sparkling,  and  his  appearance  at  once  amiable  and  pre- 
possessing; He  looks  but  little  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
IS  full  of  gayety  and  vivat  ity,  and  is  fond  of  sex  iety,  in 
which  he  indulges  largely,  both  as  host  and  as  guest.  In 
a  word,  he  is  a  wonder  for  a  man  of  eighty. — Lucy  H. 
Hooper,  in  the  Current. 

The  style  of  wearing  the  hair  is  now  "  up,"  and  ladies 
say  it  requires  an  immense  amount  of  frizzing,  curling  and 
manipulation  to  draw  the  hair  into  three  bows  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  to  have  a  few  fluffy  drop-curls  hanging 
down  ;h:  nape  of  the  r.cck. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ICHI  BAN 


0 


"THE  FULTON" 

%    FIRST-CLASS   lOIM.ni;  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
W.  .1.  van  NAMEE,  Prop'r. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

BOXKS,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC., 

BKFOKK  LEAVING  THK  CI  TV,  WITH 

.1.  II.  MOTT  A  <0M 

735  Market  street,  opposite  Duponti  San  Francisco. 

Fink  Bkkk  Wakhhoiise.    Advances  madb. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

(Onyx,  Hlack  Tennessee,  Italian) 

STATUARY 

and  RED  AND  GRAY  MARBLE  MONUMENTS. 
W.  II.  HeCOHMMW 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  F'kancisco. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FUR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  .V  «."©., 

311,313,  315  and '317  Market  street,  San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  anil  P.urclar- 
prouf,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  MM  K  (  «.. 

211  and  11  3  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

•  C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUC.  it  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

PREMIERE  (JUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 

IIDI. I. MAW  BROTHERS  A  CO., 

Sole  Aeenis-  Front  Strfrt. 


h.  11.  WILLIAMS 


I  HlisKllHnci.ll,  W.  II.  l)!MONt>. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

I  M<>\  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Cali- 
fornia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  li'tston ;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

i2i  and  123  Makkkt  Stkfkt,  San  Fkancisco, 
and  180  Pkaki.  St.,  New  Yokk, 

Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  anil  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancement!!  on  consignments  therefor ; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchanee  business. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
JAMBS  C.  Flood,  President; 

(Iho.  L.  Hkandkk,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Faik,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London  Lm'd. 


RICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

1MPOKTKRS  OF 

FOREICN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL,  London: 


ALFALFA  FRUIT  AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

'I'll*?    Many    (-'real    Aihanla^s  at'  Tulare 
County. 

VVe  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im 
provements.    The  prices  are  alioiit  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands.  .  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lauds,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands  $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Usk- 
Oft  ALSO  Akiesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  fanu; 
W  e  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
I  ill  on  MILLER  «V  KM  1*1*. 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal 

NOTICE   OF   R  EMOVAL. 

A.  FOREMAN  &  SON, 

TV  IMC  K<  )l  IX  1  >KNS 

Beg  to  announce  to  their  patrons  and  the  printing 
fraternity  generally  that 

THEY  HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

From  old  stand,  cor.  Merchant  and  Sansomc, 

To  on  ivtKiR.eii^Jsr'r  street 

ABOVE  MONTGOMERY. 

The  type  used  on  the  San  Franciscan  was  manufac- 
tured by  Foreman  &  Son. 


English  Plum  Puddings, 
Gloucester  Cheese, 
Putted  Meats  ami  Fish, 
York  Hams  and  Bacon, 
Indian  Chutnies, 
Met/  Crystali/ed  Fruits, 
Table  Delicacies. 


Assorted  Pickles, 
Oriental  Pickles, 
Assoited  Sauces, 
Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar, 
Spanish  QaNII  Olives, 
Lucca  Salad  Oils, 
Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies, 

J.  it  J.  COL  MAN,  London, 
(English  l>ouble  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cur  and  Sai'cek  Brand  ok  Japanese  UncolokedTka 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lessee. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  courl,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
ami  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office   38  :  Market  Street 

Hennery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SI'RECKELS  President 

J.  1).  SI'RECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


SOUTH  PACIFICIST  RAILROAD. 

Paaacnget  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  *ide),  at 

o  A.  M.,  dailv,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.oU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  losE.  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood.Telton,  Bis  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O  P.    M.   (except    Sunday),    Express;  Mt. 

. — '  .  Oj  v  y  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  CenterviUe,  Al- 
viso, Ayncws,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 


r.     Of  x    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 
T.t.'v/  and  intermediate  points.      Saturdays  and 
lava  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 


»  —   EXCURSIONS  lo  SAN  I'A  CRUZ  and$-.- ?o  to 
*  «  >SAN  J<  isE.on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 
(->  f\{  \  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
Q.\  >\J  IOSE.  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
*:s  til)  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  7.1  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  A  LAMBDA: 

36.00  —  36.30,  3.7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  H.0O,  11.30  A.  M.  ^112.00,  12. 30.II1.00, 1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30, 7.00, 7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P-  M- 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREE  T, 
OAKLAND  — 35-30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30, 11 1 1. oo,  11.30  A.M.;  1]  12.00, 12.30, 
•J1.00,  ».3o,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.<xi,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  Q.30,  10.30,  it. 45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  35-46. 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11.16,  lln.46  A.  M.  12.16,  II12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 1 1. 31 
P.  M. 

{Sundays  excepted.    If  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and   Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  F'rancisco. 

1..  FILLMORE,  R.M.  C.AK  RAIT, 

Superintendent.   G.  F.  St.  P.  Agent. 


Fi  IR  THE  COM  I'l  l-.  \  I'  iN. 


1  irigiruuors  of  th 

Closets  to  col 


Parle 
;eal  K. 


in;  Vault  System. 
(OM  No.  5137. 


COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  OlKEtTOKS. 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 

Finest  Funeral  F'urniture  on  the  coast. 
|.  R.  COK'HN,  U.  H.  SCHtYLKK,  J.  W.  PONTHK. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


OPEjVIjVGt  OIF* 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 

THIS  WEEK  BY 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER ) 

At  332-336  Kearny  Street,  between  IJusli  and  Pine  Streets. 

Tho  Largest  Hat  Storo  and  tho  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1S84,  just  out. 

HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET — 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  I»3  7  and  5311  Market  St., 
S:m  IWanciHco. 


PIANOS! 
gftoTsl  PIANOS! 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


"  1  have.-  ncvrr  seen  (heir  equal." — Clara 
Louise  Kellogg. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  ft  CO., 
7?i  Market  St.,  S.  P.,  Sole  Agents. 


FINE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


CO  TO 

7  ;  1 [    Market  sir«'<-t. 


T 


FINEST  CLASS  OF  PICTURES, 


,i.\»<  si  price*. 


PACIFIC  SAW  MANUF'G 

COMPANY, 

Nos.  17  and  19  FRF. MONT  STREET,  S.  F 

Complete,  with  Pacific  Saw  Mfg  Co.  Each 
Extra  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  for  work,  $1  50 
Second  quality  blade    M          "          M       I  25 
Acents  for  C.  R   Paul's  Files.   


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $70. 

PAID  IN  INSTALLMENTS,  $75- 
far  NO  VACATIONS  KS 


Send  for  Circular. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE 

21  Post  St., 

San  Francisco 

Commercial  Education.  Penmanship  *mo 
Telegraphy. 

t  P,  II f  t  1,11.  Pr.«litent.  ('.  S.  1ULEY,  SeereUrj. 

iU'sI  NO  FOR  CIRCULAR.^? 


f  -  li 


530  WASHINGTON  ST*S.F.  CAL 


ATKINS  MASSEY, 

IMII'K  I  AKKK, 

At  the  old  established  place.  No.  651  Sacramento  street, 
first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 


W  B.WILSHIRE&CO. 

SAFE  cy 
galeO 

IS  FRONT  ST.,  95  FRONT  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND, OR. 


PUREST   SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

J.  THE  WORLD.  Eoual  to  any  imi-ortkd.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  ri  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  531)  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


REMOVAL. 

K.  HEUS0OHFFER 

Has  removed  from  his  old  store,  635  Commercial  St.,  to 
his  new  and  elegantly  filled  store,  345  Kearny  St.. 
S.  W.  cor.  Pine  St.  K.  MEl  SDOKFFEK. 

15  and  j45  Kearny  street 


CAM  EL  LINE 


1  IMPROVEMEN  T  AND  PRESERVATION 

OF  THE  COMPLEXION  AND  TEETH. 

Price  50  cts.  per  bottle.  

DR.  R I  CORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Aeent*  for  California,  I.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  63s  Market  sircec,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  2$ 
$3,  $3  so  and  $6.  Preparatory  Pills,  ij.  Sbnd  for  C  ■ 
CULAK. 
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FACETS. 


shrimps  throws  the  average  citizen  into  a  cold  jierspira- 
tion,  what  would  it  not  do  to  have  five  thousand  micro- 
scopic shrimps,  and  naught  beside,  for  breakfast?  As  for 
the  average  woman,  she  whose  firmest  hold  on  life  is  the 
possession  of  a  sealskin,  what  degree  of  attenuation  might 
she  not  arrive  at  if  she  had  to  eat  one  instead  of  wearing 
it?  She  might  get  away  with  the  wadding,  or  even  the 
satin  lining,  but,  if  a  true  woman,  she  would  choke  to 
death  on  the  very  first  mouthful  of  sealskin. 


Perhaps  Vanoni  can,  and  perhaps  she  can't.  But  what 
strikes  me  is  that,  next  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  there  is 
nothing  the  local  critics  are  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
as  a  Parisian  cafe  chantant.  Since  Vanoni  appeared 
there  isn't  a  printing  office  in  town  that  hasn't  had  to 
wrestle  with  those  two  French  words.  I  haven't  lived  in 
Paris  much  of  any  myself,  and  naturally  feel  embittered 
at  getting  left.  But  if  Vanoni  is  that  kind,  and  they  have 
it  in  Paris,  I  am  going. 

Cafe  chantant  permitting,  will  some  one  say  why  a 
cachuca— or,  as  Lunt  would  say,  cachucha— should  be 
called  a  bolero?  Vanoni  does  it  so  well,  with  her  light- 
ning feet  and  brisk  castanets,  that  it  deserves  a  new 
name— but  why  not  one  entirely  new?  If  it  were  a  bolero 
that  the  gay  Eurydice  danced  she  would  probably  have 
shaken  a  tambourine.  And  to  find  the  measure  of  a 
bolero,  just  turn  to  "  Olivette  "  and  play  the  tune  begin- 
ning with  the  aromatic  words,  "  When  balmy  garlic 
scents  the  air  !  "   

The  latest  feminine  fancy  is  to  wear  an  ingenuous  air, 
just  touched  up  with  youthful  candor.  This  is  obtained 
by  rolling  the  hair  back  from  the  forehead  and  allowing 
but  a  few  faint,  fluffy  ringlets  to  depend.  In  case  of 
wrinkles  on  the  forehead,  the  small  expanse  of  childlike 
innocence  is  more  marked  and  less  effective.  If  the 
little  ringlets  are  extraneous  it  is  well  in  the  present 
cyclonic,  tempestuous  summer-time  to  fasten  them  in 
with  hair-pins.  A  forehead  suddenly  and  entirely  denuded 
must  be  very  beautiful  to  be  fair. 


Worse  than  that,  however,  is  imminent.  Steteruntque 
conm  vox  fancibus  haesit.  I  believe  the  dudelets  are 
beginning  to  train  their  banglets  into  spit-curls.  If  some 
one  doesn't  speak  real  loud  and  frighten  them  the  damage 
will  be  done.  Charles  Bowser,  the  actor,  struck  the  aw- 
ful key-note,  and  was  the  first  to  show  how  such  habits 
grew  when  allowed  to  go  unchecked.  Bowser's  spit- 
curls,  Montagues  or  accroche-comers,  were  large,  flat  and 
defiant.  I  say  were  advisedly.  Bowser  left  here  with 
them  on,  but  I  don't  believe  they  ever  passed  the  festive 
cowboy  unrestrained  by  a  bullet.  Our  professional  male 
beauties  are  slowly  falling  into  line.  By  an  evolutionary 
process,  which  might  easily  be  made  revolutionary,  their 
curls  will  mature  in  about  six  months.  Until  date  of 
maturity  the  country  is  safe.  Whatever  happens,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  none  of  them  can  ever  equal  How 
ser's.  Bowser's  had  a  gigantic  sweep  like  the  tail  of  a 
prize  writing-master's  best  eagle.  They  had  a  curl  at  the 
end  like  the  curl  on  the  crest  of  the  mighty  waves  that 
beat  the  daylights  out  of  the  helpless  sands.  By  reason 
of  their  supreme  supremacy  they  are  known  to  the  world 
as  "  Bowserlets."  

A  local  paper  published  the  other  day  a  seriously  hu 
,  morous  article,  which  was  very  humorously  serious,  about 
the  advantages  of  an  Arctic  diet  as  an  anti-fat  remedy. 
It  is  a  good  idea.   When  to  wrestle  with  one  plate  of 


Audience.    Button,  button  !    Who's  got  the  button? 
Ming  Bishop.    The  King  of  the  Maoris. 
King  of  the  Maoris.    If  you've  no  objection,  kind  sir, 
I'll  keep  it. 

Bread  and  butter  is  food  for  school  girls,  but  bread  and 
button  is  grub  for  kings. 

Miss  Lulu  Hurst,  the  Georgia  electric  girl,  has 'literally 
laid  out  Langtry.  They  had  a  semi-private  audience — 
good  word.  The  Lily  grasped  a  billiard  cue  in  her  most 
sinewy  English  manner,  and  put  on  her  Prince-of-Walcs 
expression.  The  Georgia  girl  snickered  and  gave  the 
billiard  cue  an  upward  flip.  The  Lily  did  a  few  steps  of 
the  racket.  With  a  solid-South  giggle  the  Georgia  girl 
gave  the  billiard  cue  a  downward  flop.  The  Lily  did  a 
contortion  act.  With  an  electric  snort  the  Georgia  girl 
gave  the  billiard  cue'  a  flip-flop.  Good  clothes  and  all, 
the  Lily  landed  violently  on  her  back,  about  four  feet 
away.  The  reporters  went  home  to  write  a  column  each 
about  it,  and  the  Lily,  pulling  her  expensive  self  together, 
slapped  the  Georgia  girl  in  the  face  with  a  look,  and 
departed.   

There  is  a  lady  in  San  Francisco  who  has  just  gone  to 
housekeeping  in  a  nice  little  flat.    She  has  always  had  the 
idea  that  when  she  went  to  housekeeping  she  would  take 
a  green  Japanese  bovand  train  him  according  to  her  own 
ideas.    She  is  at  present  in  the  act  of  training  him,  but 
the  ultimate  result  is  shrouded  in  mystery.    It  looks  now 
as  if  the  boy  would  follow  his  own  sweet  w  ill,  and  the  lady 
become  a  worthy  successor  to  Albert  Martinetti,  the 
pantomimist  and  acrobat.    The  boy,  who  cannot  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and  is  not  inclined  to  take  any  active 
exercise,  amuses  himself  by  silently  and  dispassionately 
observing  the  lady's  actions.  "When,  for  instance,  the 
lady  wants  him  to  sweep  a  room,  she  brings  him  to  the 
doorway  and  springing  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  begins 
a  lively  pantomime  of  the  act  of  sweeping.    The  Jap 
looks  at  her  mournfully  and  seriously,  as  if  he  was  sorry 
she  had  'em.   Then  the  lady,  seeing  she  must  come  to 
it,  grabs  a  broom  and  begins  to  sweep  in  dead  earnest, 
using,  like  all  amateurs,  about  twice  as  much  strength  as 
is  needful.    After  a  short  round  she  passes  the  broom  to 
the  Jap,  and  makes  a  gesture  which  is  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  is  to  finish  the  job.    It  doesn't  convey. 
Not  to  be  outdone  in  politeness,  the  Jap  passes  the  broom 
back  to  her,  as  if  to  say  that  he  would  not  for  the  world 
deprive  her  of  so  graceful  and  exhilarating  an  amuse- 
ment.   In  despair,  the  lady  refuses  to  take  the  broom,  and 
it  falls  to  the  floor.    The  Jap  takes  that  as  a  sign  that 
negotiations  are  at  an  end,  and  walks  out  into  the  garden 
to  take  the  air.   

Having  already  swept  the  pattern  off  of  one  half  the 
carpet,  the  lady  proceeds  to  average  matters  by  partially 
skimming  the  dust  off  the  other  half,  meanwhile  planning 
some  new  pantomime  which  shall  move  the  Jap  to  sweer 
ing  next  time.  Presently  her  young  son,  aged  five,  comes 
running  in,  wet  from,  head  to  foot  from  playing  with  the 
garden  hose,  contrary  to  instructions.  Mamma  removes 
him  to  the  bed-room,  changes  all  his  clothes,  and  then 
proceed*  to  administer  a  good  old-fashioned  spanking. 
At  the  child's  first  yell  a  swift,  silent  figure  rushes  in  and 
stays  the  mother's  uplifted  hand.  It  is  the  Jap.  With  a 
perfectly  impassive  countenance,  he  insists  by  main  force 
upon  protecting  the  child. 

The  lady,  who  is  a  small  blonde,  stylish  and  pretty, 
feels  her  American  blood  aroused.  She  seizes  the  back 
of  the  Jap's  collar  in  both  hands,  and  swiftly,  resolutely 
without  any  pantomime  at  all,  steers  him  into  the  kitchen 
and  locks  the  door  on  him. 


A  note  from  her  has  just  come.  In  it  she  says  that  her 
deliverance  is  at  hand.  The  Jap  now  s|>cnds  his  evenings 
at  a  school  where  they  arc  teaching  him  English.  When- 
ever she  wants  him  to  do  anything  she  has  only  to  write 
it  on  a  piece  of  pa|>er.  He  will  take  it  down  to  the 
school.  The  teacher  will  translate  it  to  him,  and  he  will 
do  it  next  day.  She  is  going  to  embroider  in  Kensington 
stitch  on  his  aprons,  "All  orders  executed  within  forty- 
eight  hours."  

If  there  is  one  thing  more  rapturously  thrilling  than  any 
other  thing, it  is  the  list  of  San  Francisco's  male  professional 
beauties  published  in  two  of  the  local  papers.  The  story 
is,  however,  heartlessly  incomplete.  They  do  not  tell  us 
which  of  the  sweet  things  can  do  Kensington  stitch,  nor 
whether  they  put  up  their  mustaches  in  curl-[)apers  or 
tin  foil,  nor  which  of  them  takes  a  dash  of  ginger  in  his 
soda-water,  nor  any  other  of  those  naughty,  spicy  things 
which  it  is  so  nice  to  read.  I  know  that  handsome  men  who 
are  much  before  the  public  have  to  be  awfully  particular. 
But  it  seems  real  mean  in  the  editors  to  give  their  names 
and  descriptions,  and  not  tell  which  are  their  favorite  per- 
fumes, or  what  size  socks  they  wear,  or  what  kind  of  candy 
they  like  best.  The  ladies  just  ought  to  send  letters  to 
all  the  papers  and  ask  them  to  do  something  about  it. 


Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist,  always  introduces  a 
dash  of  romance  in  mixing  his  stories.  But,  as  a  romance 
is  liable  to  have  a  little  of  the  free  soil  in  which  it  grows 
clinging  to  it,  he  always  treats  his  to  a  good  bath  of 
soap  and  water  before  using.  Whatever  his  hero's  station 
in  life  may  be,  he  takes  care  that  he  is  first  clean,  and 
then  he  lets  him  fall  in  love. 

In  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  the  whole  world  takes  a  perfumed  bath 
every  fifteen  minutes.  In  "  Dr.  Claudius,"  the  hero,  on 
emerging  from  the  dirty  little  den  in  Heidelberg  where  he 
has  been  incubating,  is  first  of  all  carefully  scrubbed. 
Then  he  is  put,  without  malice  aforethought,  into  a  dress- 
suit,  which  unpremeditatedly  fits  like  the  paper  on  the 
wall.  In  "  A  Roman  Singer,"  Nino,  the  singer  referred 
to,  is  washed  vigorously  from  the  time  he  is  seven  years 
old  until  he  marries  the  Contessina  di  Lira.  Moreover, 
it  is  gravely  stated  that  he  has  his  clothes  washed.  This 
superfine  touch  is  intended  to  atone  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
of  extremely  humble  origin.  In  "To  Leeward,"  Julius 
Batiscombe,  a  worthy  individual  who  runs  away  with 
another  man's  wife,  is  the  pink  of  neatness,  and  a  man  who 
can  pack  trunks  and  put  things  in  order  better  than  a 
valet  or  courier.  Considering  that  Julius  is  a  wandering 
man  of  letters,  with  a  great  deal  of  cheek  and  no  moral 
principle,  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  is  clean  on  the  outside. 
Taken  all  in  all,  T.  Marion  Crawford  may  be  safely 
called  a  worthy  disciple  of  his  late  respected  Uncle  Sam, 
and  in  his  own  right  "  the  apostle  of  soap— soft-soap— and 
water."  

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  genius  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
Some  photographers  never  can  do  so.  They  are  not  satis- 
fied with  likenesses,  nor  with  natural  lights  and  shadows. 
They  retouch  a  photograph  until  they  destroy  the  like- 
ness and  all  the  values  of  light  and  shade.  I  re<  all  one 
in  particular  w  ho  has  a  studio  in  San  I  rani  is< o.  I  heard 
some  one  say  once  that  he  had  taken  so  many  lew  esses 
that  his  cameras  had  a  Hebrew  cast.  I  lowever  that  may 
|„  _  he  has  .1  passion  foi  aquilim  noses,  Ijij  <  yes  and  dun 
lips.  Whatever  the  negatives  may  look  like,  he  always 
touches  them  up  so  that  they  will  resemble,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, his  favorite  type  of  beauty.  On  one  CM  <  asion  a 
lady  here  gave  a  fancy-dress  ball.  It  happened  that  a 
number  of  pretty  women  present  wore  dresses  very  much 
alike,  and  all  of  them  were  photographed  in  costume  at 
this  particular  photographer's.  A  short  time  after  they  all 
met  to  compare  photographs.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
so  many  ludicrous  mistakes  were  made  concerning  the 
identities  of  the  different  likenesses  that  the  ladies  de- 
cided they  were  all  patent  adjustable  portraits— good  to 
represent  any  one  in  the  party,  irrespective  of  personal 
prejudices.  So  when  they  came  to  part  they  mixed  the 
photographs  all  up,  divided  them  evenly,  and  every  one 
was  satisfied.  Solitaire. 
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A  BICYCLER'S  ROMANCE. 


BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD. 

PART  I. 

The  old  stage  route  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  traverses 
the  most  fertile  region  of  central  New  York.  In  time 
past  this  road  was  daily  the  scene  of  life  and  activity. 
Coaches  whose  drivers  were  famous  for  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  managed  their  "four-in-hand,"  chaises  of 
well-to-do  squires  from  country  hamlets  going  town  ward, 
work-wagons,  and  pedestrians  passed  in  endless  succes- 
sion. But  a  day  came  when  this  avenue  of  travel  was 
deserted.  The  iron-horse  began  to  feel  its  way  across  the 
land ;  inns  and  relay-houses  lost  their  bustle  and  business- 
like air;  and  the  "old  turnpike,"  as  it  is  called,  lapsed 
into  the  dreamy,  self-contented  repose  of  an  ordinary 
country  road. 

Leaving  the  Mohawk  valley  near  Utica,  the  roadway 
strikes  into  the  low  foothills.  It  was  here  on  one  of  June's 
brightest,  breeziest  mornings  that  a  wheelman  was  leisurely 
pedalling  his  way  along  a  level  elevation,  from  which  the 
spires  of  the  city  he  had  lately  quitted  were  distinctly  vis- 
ible against  the  green  background  of  the  Deerfield  hills. 
The  rider  had  eyes  for  little  but  the  'landscape,  and  the 
attention  with  which  he  regarded  the  minutest  details  of 
quaint  country  houses,  turned  here  and  there  to  study 
distant  sky  effects  and  the  lights  and  shadows  that  lay  on 
the  wide  reaches  of  pasture  land,  told  that  he  not  only 
had  an  ardent  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  but  also  thai 
he  was  an  adept  in  bicyc  ling  art.  His  suit  was  of  dark 
blue,  and  showed  admirably  his  fair  complexion.  He 
was  an  exemplification  of  the  untruth  of  the  saying  that  a 
bicycler  never  smiles,  for  under  his  blonde  mustache  his 
lips  often  moved  in  silent  laughter.  The  spirit  of  the 
day  was  infectious,  and  this  young  fellow,  in  the  joyous 
light-hcartedness  of  early  manhood,  had  imbibed  deep 
draughts  of  the  morning's  inspiring  air.  He  knew  how 
to  throw  care  over  his  shoulder. 

He  had  left  his  home  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  that 
morning  to  join  two  old  friends  who  resided  in  a  town 
some  fifty  miles  distant.  The  three  intended  to  make  an 
extended  tour  through  the  lake  region  of  central  New 
York,  and  were  to  start  on  the  following  day.  Knowing 
that  he  had  abundant  time  to  reach  his  destination  long 
ere  nightfall,  the  young  man  was  disposed  to  see  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  country  through  which  he  was  passing. 

About  an  hour  before  noon,  just  after  our  wheelman 
had  refreshed  himself  at  a  sparkling  spring  near  the  road- 
side, he  espied,  on  mounting,  a  dog-cart  coming  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  a  short  distance  ahead.  The  sight  of 
this  vehicle,  drawn  by  a  gracefully  moving  pony  and  con- 
taining a  young  lady,  caused  him  considerable  curiosity, 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  anticipation  that  he  regarded 
the  fair  occupant  of  the  dog-cart,  as  she  came  within  the 
range  of  his  vision.  He  sprang  to  the  ground  and 
stepped  from  the  road,  lest  her  horse  should  be  frightened. 
Then,  as  he  looked  at  her  with  not  an  impolite,  yet  ad- 
miring glance,  the  bewitching  little  beauty  actually  smiled 
and  bowed  to  him ;  but  upon  seeing  the  expression  of 
perplexity  that  stole  over  his  face  as  he  stood,  cap  in 
hand,  without  moving  toward  her,  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
little  silvery  laugh: 

"  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Nellis,  that  you  don't  know  me?" 

Herbert  Nellis  was  not  easily  disconcerted.  He  looked 
upon  embarrassment  as  something  with  which  only  callow 
youths  are  afflicted;  but  at  that  moment,  as  he  afterward 
confessed  to  himself,  he  felt  singularly  ill  at  ease.  The 
young  lady  divined  what  was  going  on  in  his  mind,  and 
made  him  feel  still  more  uncomfortable  for  the  moment 
by  bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh;  but  the  peculiar  trill 
with  which  she  ended  caused  him  to  join  in  her  merri- 
ment, and  to  advance  holding  out  his  hand,  into  which 
she  graciously  put  her  own,  petite  and  neatly  gloved. 

"  How  could  you  expect  me  to  remember  you  after  four 
years,  when  you  have  changed  so  greatly?  Why,  when  I 
saw  you  last — "here  the  young  man  suddenly  paused; 
but  she  continued,  smilingly: 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say.  When  you 
last  saw  me  I  was  only  a  bit  of  a  girl  in  short  dresses — 
little  Marian  Peck,  who  loved  to  tease  her  older  sister  and 
every  one  else.  I  haven't  yet  forgotten  how  to  do  that 
(this  very  innocently,  looking  at  him  all  the  while);  but 
now— well,  now  I  am  a  young  lady." 

Nellis  had  it  upon  the  end  of  his  tongue  to  add,  "  And 
a  very  charming  one,  too,"  but  he  refrained,  and  instead 
asked  after  her  sister. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Sis's  marriage,  of  course?"  went 
on  Miss  Marian.  "No?  Why,  that's  queer!  But  1 
forgot  (how  stupid  of  me!)"— here  she  blushed  slightly  - 
"  that  you  used  to  be  one  of  her  admirers  in  the  old 
days,  when  she  was  at  school.  But  then  you  never  could 
have  got  along  with  Sis.  And  now  she  has  a  husband  just 
suited  to  her;  one  who  won't  let  her  go  flying  about 
everywhere  like  mad ;  and  1  am  here  visiting  his  sister,  at 
their  country  place,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  away." 

"  How  unfortunate !  "  cried  Nellis.  "  Were  you  but  go- 
ing in  the  other  direction  I  might  ride  along  by  your  side, 
as  I  see  your  pony  does  not  mind  my  wheel ;  and  we  could 
have  such  a  visit  together." 

"Yes,"  she  assented,  "  it  is  too  bad  that  I  must  drive 


into  the  city,  but  my  errand  is  so  imperative.  You  should 
be  gallant  enough  to  turn  about  and  be  my  escort." 

Herbert  then  told  her  of  the  excursion  upon  w  hich  he 
and  his  friends  were  about  to  set  forth,  and  explained  that 
he  must  push  on,  although  he  assured  her  that  it  was 
quite  against  his  inclination.  When  he  had  taken  her 
hand  to  bid  her  good-bye  she  said  : 

"  Did  you  not  tell  me  your  expedition  was  to  be 
through  the  lake  region?  How  delightful !  Now  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  again  this  summer,  and  I  am  sure  if 
you  pass  through  Geneva  you'll  not  fail  to  call,  and  bring 
your  Mends.  Perhaps  we  cannot  make  it  as  pleasant  for 
you  as  when  Sis  was  at  home,  but  I  will  promise  to  try;" 
and  she  emphasized  the  "  I,"  giving  him  at  the  same  time 
such  a  smiling  look  that  he  recorded  a  vow  then  and 
there  to  accept  her  invitation  when  returning  from  their 
bicycling  tour. 

He  watched  her  for  some  moments  after  they  had 
parted,  her  graceful  form  swaying  to  and  fro  with  every 
motion  of  the  dog-cart ;  then,  as  he  mounted,  his  thoughts 
went  back  four  years  to  the  time  when  he  had  just  gradu- 
ated from  college,  and  had  spent  a  gay  week  in  Geneva, 
with  a  jolly  party  made  up  of  some  of  his  college  friends 
and  a  number  of  young  ladies  who  were  visiting  Miss 
Gertrude  Peck,  with  whom  he  then  fancied  himself 
deeply  in  love. 

All  this  seemed  very  strange  to  Nellis.  He  glanced 
over  his  shoulder.  The  dog-cart  had  disappeared ;  there- 
was  not  even  an  eddy  of  dust  to  tell  that  a  vehicle  had 
recently  passed. 

By  this  time  the  breeze  had  died,  and  the  sun  began  to 
beat  down  upon  the  dry,  unshadowed  road.  Ahead  was 
a  long  hill  in  which  the  rains  of  the  week  previous  had 
worn  deep  gutters,  and  everywhere  exposed  huge  cob- 
bles that  defied  the  passage  of  a  bicycle.  The  sight  of 
the  long  ascent,  up  which  he  must  push  his  machine, 
caused  Nellis  to  forget  momentarily  pretty  Miss  Marian, 
whose  bright  eyes  had  made  such  an  impression  upon 
him.  He  at  length  leaped  to  the  ground,  finding  furlher 
progress  impossible,  and  near  where  a  cross-road  joined 
the  turnpike  sat  down  beneath  a  tall  maple,  determined 
to  rest  awhile,  hoping  that  a  passing  farmer  would  lend 
him  a  helping  hand.  He  waited  in  vain  for  nearly  hall 
an  hour.  It  was  delightfully  cool ;  the  grass  was  deep, 
tragrant  and  soft,  and  he  telt  a  drowsy  feeling  steal  over 
him.  But,  upon  glancing  at  his  watch,  he  saw  that  he- 
must  not  yield  to  it,  if  he  would  reach  by  noon-day  the 
village  where  he  had  planned  to  stop  for  dinner.  He  was 
about  to  spring  to  his  feet  when  the  distant  sound  of 
wheels  caught  his  ear.  A  wagon  was  evidently  approach- 
ing upon  the  cross-road.  This  highway  he  could  not  see, 
as  it  was  sheltered  from  view  by  a  dense  apple  orchard, 
and  Herbert's  couch  beneath  the  maple  was  some  rods 
from  the  spot  where  the  two  roads  joined. 

The  sound  of  wheels  gradually  became  more  distinct. 
The  vehicle  was  apparently  a  large  wagon,  and  Nellis 
eagerly  hoped  that  the  desired  assistance  was  forthcom- 
ing. With  no  little  impatience  he  awaited  the  approcha 
of  the  rumbling  conveyance.  He  raised  himself  upon  his 
elbow  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it  came  around 
the  corner.  In  a  moment  he  saw  the  head  and  body  of  a 
sturdy  horse;  then — but  at  that  instant  his  heart  sank 
within  him.  The  driver  was  a  female!— woman  or  girl 
he  could  not  tell,  for  a  wide  straw-bonnet  concealed  her 
tace  from  view.  He  fell  back  amid  the  grass.  She  had 
not  seen  him.  His  quick  glance  showed  him  that  the 
vehicle  was  a  capacious  market  wagon,  and  almost  in- 
stantaneously his  resolve  was  taken.  He  rose  slowly  to 
his  feet.  For  the  first  time  he  noticed  how  tastefully 
and  simply  she  was  dressed. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  said  he,  advancing,  hat  in  hand. 

She  started,  uttered  a  slight  exclamation,  and  turned 
quickly  toward  him. 

Beneath  the  great  straw  hat  he  saw  a  rosy  girlish  face, 
dark  eyes  that  had  a  lrightened  expression,  which  grad- 
ually changed  to  one  of  amusement  as  she  regarded  him, 
and  hair  that  floated  in  charming  confusion  over  a  white 
forehead. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  said  Herbert  again,  "  but  if  you  won't 
think  me  intrusive,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  favor  of  you." 
Then,  as  she  made  no  answer,  he  continued :  "  This  hill  is 
so  rough  and  long  1  thought  I  would  beg  assistance  in 
getting  my  steed  (here  he  pointed  to  his  bicycle  which 
was  leaning  against  the  tree  near  by)  to  the  top.  I  can 
walk  behind.  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  forward  for  a 
stranger."  As  he  said  this  he  tried  to  catch  from  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  the  effect  these  last  words  had  pro- 
duced; but  she  answered  without  seeming  to  notice  them. 
Her  voice  was  low  and  sweetly  musical,  yet  there  was  in 
it  an  unmistakable  country  drawl. 

"Oh!  ya -as,  I  will  gladly  help  you.  Put  your"— here 
she  hesitated  for  a  word;  then,  as  if  remembering  his 
expression,  said—"  steed  into  the  wagon, and  get  in  your- 
self,  if  you  like.  It  won't  be  much  of  a  load.  Whoa! 
Jim,"  she  cried  loudly,  as  the  horse  started  impatiently, 
"  we  are  going  to  have  some  company  up  this  'ere  hill." 

Nellis  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  Such  an  angel 
in  blue  and  white,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  peachy  cheeks, 
saying  "this  'ere!"  What  a  strange  incongruity!  But 
he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  although  he  felt  un- 
comfortable beneath  her  scrutinizing  gaze.  She  watched 
h;m  with  seeming  curiosity  as  he  pushed  his  bicycle  down 
into  the  road,  and,  after  considerable  effort,  carefully  ad- 


justed it  in  the  wagon ;  then  graciously  made  room  for 
him  upon  the  seat  beside  her  as  if  they  they  were  old  ac- 
quaintances. 

Nellis  was  too  perplexed  to  converse  much;  but  his 
companion  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  his  silence,  and 
rattled  on  about  "this  ere"  and  "that  'ere"  in  a  way 
that  made  him  shiver  with  a  feeling  so  uncomfortable  that 
he  many  times  wished  himself  leagues  away.  But  every 
time  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  her  he  retracted  any  such 
unspoken  thought.  "  How  can  those  cherry  lips,"  won- 
dered he,  "  utter  such  language  !"  As  they  proceeded 
(the  ascent  was  fully  a  mile  in  length)  the  mystery  deep- 
ened. Herbert  roused  himself,  and  tried  to  draw  her 
into  conversation  upon  various  topics.  Instantly  she  be- 
came unresponsive. 

"  Is  she  fooling  me?"  thought  the  young  man.  and  he 
gazed  searchingly  into  her  frank,  fresh  face.  She  met  his 
look  with  unwavering  eyes,  and  he  was  deeper  in  the 
dark  than  ever.  He  became  silent  again.  Seeing  this 
the  girl  said  in  an  open,  natural  way— 

"  You  havn't  told  me  your  name." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  cared  to  know  it,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  wonder. 

"  Not  care  to  know  it !"  she  echoed.  "  Why,  ya-as,  in- 
deed I  do!" 

Nellis  had  it  upon  his  lips  to  give  a  fictitious  name. 
She  seemed  to  notice  his  hesitation,  but  said  nothing. 
However,  before  he  spoke  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  deceive  her  came  into  his  mind,  so  he  told 
her  what  his  name  was. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  it  before?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  ya-as!"  she  quickly  said. 

"  Where?"  cried  he,  in  astonishment. 

"We- el,"  she  answered,  archly  and  deliberately,  "I 
have  visited  in  the  city,  down  yonder  " — this  with  a  back- 
ward toss  of  her  head  which  sent  her  glossy  frizzes  and 
curls  flying  in  the  breeze. 

She  had  not  replied  to  his  question,  but  Nellis,  without 
a  thought,  took  what  she  said  as  a  confession  that  she  had 
heard  his  name  in  the  city.  He  was  so  well  known  that 
he  did  not  doubt  the  meaning  of  her  answer. 

"  Now  aren't  you  going  to  tell  me  your  name?"  he  said. 

"  Mine?"  and  she  smiled  at  him  brightly.  "  We-el,  I'm 
called  '  Madam  May '  up  at  the  farm;  and  there  it  is," 
she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a  large  house  w  hich  stood  upon 
a  knoll  a  little  distance  ahead.  It  was  surrounded  by  tall 
maples,  and  seemed  to  Nellis  quite  unlike  the  residence 
of  an  ordinary  farmer.  He  was  beginning  to  wonder 
again,  when  she  said  to  him  : 

"  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  get  out  here.  They 
might  think  it  a  little  queer  to  see  me  come  driving  in 
with  a  strange  young  man,  and  then  I  want  to  see  you 
mount  your —  steed." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  ground  was  still  slightly  rising,  but  the  road  was  hard 
and  smooth. 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  your  name,"  exclaimed  Nellis, 
looking  up  at  her,  after  he  had  removed  his  machine  from 
the  wagon  and  stood  in  the  road,  ready  to  mount. 

"Oh,  yes  I  did!"  This  time  she  forgot  to  drawl  the 
"e,"  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  "I  told  you  that  I  was 
called  '  Madam  May.'  " 

"  But  your  last  name?"  said  Herbert. 

She  threw  a  glance  at  him  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"Don't  you  know,"  she  cried,  "that  I  am  waiting  to 
see  you  mount?  I  shall  have  to  drive  on  if  you  don't 
move." 

Nellis  saw  further  questions  would  be  useless.  "  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  again,  '  Madam  May,'"  said  he. 

She  nodded  to  him  smilingly.  He  ran  a  few  steps  be- 
side his  wheel,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  went  spin- 
ning up  the  road. 

He  looked  back  once,  just  in  time  to  see  his  strange 
acquaintance  whirling  up  the  broad  driveway  which  led 
to  the  spacious,  maple-shaded  farm-house  on  the  knoll. 


PART  II. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  weeks  later. 
Three  young  men  were  seated  upon  the  o|>en  veranda  at 
the  Franklin  House,  Geneva,  enjoying  an  after-supper 
smoke.  The  moon  was  already  visible  in  the  clear  sky. 
The  lake  was  calm,  and  mirrored  the  crimson  hues  of  a 
beautiful  sunset.  The  ringing  laughter  of  the  bathers  who 
were  sporting  in  the  water  beyond  a  long  pier  was  audible 
at  intervals.  Along  the  bank  of  the  lake,  at  the  right,  were 
the  houses  and  terraced  gardens  of  the  rich  men  of  the 
town.  A  soft  breeze  carried  the  delicate  aroma  of  flowers 
abroad  as  twilight  fell.  One  star  became  visible ;  a  second, 
then  a  third.  The  moon  began  to  lose  her  pallid  «hue ; 
but  still,  as  if  held  by  the  enchantment  of  so  beautiful  a 
scene,  the  three  young  men  smoked  on  in  silence.  One 
dropped  his  cigar,  and  the  charm  seemed  broken. 

"  Nellis,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  perfect  repose  about  all 
this  that  nothing  we  have  hitherto  seen  equals." 

"Indeed,"  returned  his  companion,  with  a  sigh,  "I 
always  claimed  a  great  deal  for  it,  but  until  now  I  never 
felt  that  any  one  beside  myself  appreciated  it." 

Herbert  Nellis,  w  ith  his  friends  Cameron  and  Walden, 
had  arrived  in  Geneva  late  in  the  afternoon.  Their  tour 
had  been  a  pleasant  one.  They  had  skirted  Cayuga  lake, 
crossed  the  Seneca  and  \iaited  the  famed  Watkins  glen, 
!  proceeded  thence  to  Cooked  lake  and  Penn  Yan,  and 
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finally,  having  admired  that  placid,  hill-encircled  sheet 
called  Canandaigua,  had  turned  their  faces  homeward, 
having  yet  at  their  disposal  considerable  time  which  they 
had  not  decided  how  to  occupy. 

Now  as  they  sat  there  in  the  twilight  hour,  chatting 
pleasantly,  Nellis  (and  not  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
seen  her)  thought  of  the  girl  who  had  called  herself 
"  Madam  May,"  and  fell  into  a  reverie.  Again  he  tried 
to  convince  himself  that  she  was  in  reality  other  than  she 
had  seemed  to  him  that  morning.  He  had  many  times 
endeavored  to  do  this,  but  always  in  vain. 

His  companions  broke  in  upon  his  silence.  He  had 
spoken  to  them  of  Marian  Peck,  and  of  the  invitation  she 
had  given  him,  and  later  in  the  evening  they  were  intend- 
ing to  make  the  call ;  but  he  had  not  told  them  about 
"Madam  May." 

Lights  began  to  twinkle  like  fireflies  among  the  trees  in 
the  gardens  on  the  right.  The  harbor  beacon  illumined 
the  darkening  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  faint  sound  of 
singing  came  to  them  from  afar.  A  church-bell  tolled 
eight. 

The  friends  reluctantly  arose  and  descended  to  the 
hotel  office.  Passing  out  into  the  street,  that  was  thronged 
at  this  hour,  they  joined  the  crowd  and  slowly  ascended 
the  hill  that  faced  the  hotel. 

"Jove,  Puck,"  said  Cameron  to  Walden  (Puck  was  the 
latter's  nickname),  "  Bert  knows  the  merits  of  the  town, 
does  he  not?" 

Nellis  had  turned  to  the  left,  and  was  now  leading  the 
way  along  a  broad  avenue  that  overlooked  the  lake,  where 
stately  elms,  whose  leaves  moved  tremulously  in  the  moon- 
light, stood  in  long,  even  rows  on  either  side. 

"  Does  the  fair  one  live  here?"  asked  Walden.  "Gad, 
I  am  already  charmed.  Prepare  for  a  complete  conquest 
on  her  part.  I  shall  be  an  abject  slave.  Who  could  re- 
sist, on  such  a  night  as  this,  and  with  such  surroundings?*' 
"  Wait  until  you  reach  the  house,"  Nellis  said  to  him  ; 
"there  are  few  places  more  beautiful." 

At  length  Herbert  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  large  resi- 
dence, and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Here  we  are." 

A  close-cut  lawn  dotted  with  well-trimmed  shade  trees 
sloped  up  to  the  wide  stone  steps.  At  one  side  a  fountain, 
surmounted  by  a  Triton,  made  the  still  air  musical  with 
its  low,  languid  murmur.  Beyond,  through  a  leafy  vista, 
the  lake  glimmered. 

The  three  friends  were  ushered  into  a  long,  dimly  lighted 
parlor  that  opened  upon  a  veranda  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Presently  Miss  Peck  appeared.  Dressed  in  creamy  white, 
with  a  fleecy  shawl  of  blue  thrown  carelessly  about  her 
shoulders,  she  was  the  picture  of  loveliness,  and  Puck 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her. 

"I'm  so  glad  you've  come,"  she  said,  turning  to  Nellis, 
after  he  had  presented  his  friends.  "I  almost  fancied 
you  had  forgotten  me." 

"I  hope  you  are  going  to  be  about  here  some  time," 
she  continued,  "for  I  have  two  friends  with  me,  and  we 
could  arrange  for  all  sorts  of  fun.  You  see,  I  have  just 
finished  school,"  she  added,  in  a'Confidential  tone,  "and 
I  propose  to  have  a  great  spree  this  summer — or  oughtn't 
I  to  say  spree,  Mr.  Walden  ?" 

"That's  Puck,"  exclaimed  Nellis,  nodding  toward  his 
friend.  "  If  you  call  him  Walden  he  won't  know  half  the 
time  to  whom  you  are  speaking." 

Marian  laughed  gaily,  and  said  :  "In  that  case  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  have  to  conform  to  your  ways.  Do  you  ob- 
ject to  'Mr.  Puck?'"  and  she  turned  to  Walden,  who 
assured  her  that  he  did  not. 

Miss  Peck  now  led  the  way  toward  the  door  that  opened 
upon  the  veranda.  Just  before  she  reached  it  she  said  to 
Herbert,  "  One  of  them  isa  new  relation  of  mine — the  sis- 
ter of  Sis's  husband — and  she  is  awfully  nice." 

The  four  stepped  out  into  the  soft  air.  As  they  did  so 
two  young  ladies  rose  from  the  hammock  where  they  had 
been  slowly  swinging.  "  My  friends,  Miss  Everett  and 
Miss  Pemberton — Mr.  Nellis,  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr. 
Puck,"  said  Marian,  with  playful  stress  upon  the  last 
name.  "  Now,"  she  continued,  advancing  to  offer  seats, 
"  who  shall  have  the  hammock?" 

"Nellis  is  very  partial  to  hammocks,"  volunteered 
Walden. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Marian,  silencing  Herbert's  protest 
with  a  gesture,  "  he  and  May  shall  be  the  favored  ones." 

At  the  name  May,  Nellis  started.  Miss  Peck's  words 
when  he  had  met  her  on  the  morning  of  his  departure 
from  home  flashed  into  his  mind.  She  had  told  him  that 
she  was  visiting  her  brother-in-law's  sister,  at  their  country 
place.  Why  might  not  that  country  place  be  the  house 
upon  the  knoll  that  his  strange  acquaintance,  "  Madam 
May,"  had  called  her  home?  and  might  not  this  May 
— but  no;  such  a  thing  was  an  absurdity!  Marian's 
friend  would  not  say  "  this  'ere  "  and  "  that  'ere,"  and  he- 
laughed  to  himself  to  think  how  ridiculous  his  thoughts 
would  seem  to  another. 

"The  hammock  seems  to  be  ours,  Mr.  Nellis,"  said 
one  of  the  young  ladies  to  Herbert.    It  was  Miss  Everett. 

The  windows  of  the  parlor  were  draped  w  ith  dark,  rich 
curtains,  through  which  the  dim  light  within  here  and 
here  struggled  faintly.  A  screen  of  leafy  vines  partly- 
shut  out  the  moon's  bright  rays;  so  the  veranda  was 
shadowy,  and  the  faces  of  all  vague  in  the  dusk. 

"If  I  mistake  not,"  said  the  young  man,  "you  and  I 
are  near  neighbors.  Miss  Peck  has  told  me  that  you  have 
a  country  residence  not  far  from  my  home." 


"  Yes,"  she  answered  him,  and  her  voice  sounded  very 
familiar,  "  and  we  enjoy  it  hugely.    I  am  .1  gnat  farmer 
drive  about  the  country  alone,  you  know  ;  wander  in  the 
fields  and  w  oods.   And  then  I  am  quite  a  shepherdess. 
You  should  see  me  with  my  crook." 

In  vain  Nellis  tried  to  distinguish  her  face.    She  had 
the  advantage  of  him,  being  more  in  the  shadow,  while 
his  countenance  was  plainly  visible  to  her.    "  I  believe  it 
is  she,  after  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  but  how  can  I  as 
certain?    Must  I  wait  until  we  adjourn  to  the  parlor?' 
He  was  about  to  speak,  when  Miss  Everett  said,  in  a 
laughing  tone,  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear: 
"I  believe  Mr.  Nellis  and  I  have  met  before." 
Miss  Peck  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 
"  Where?  where?"  she  cried.    "  Why,  you  never  said 
anything  about  it  when  I  sjxike  of  knowing  him  I" 
That  was  an  awful  moment  for  |>oor  Herbert. 
"  Have  mercy,  I  beg  of  you,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper. 
"  But  Mr.  Nellis  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  me, "con- 
tinued Miss  Everett,  "  and  maybe  1  am  mistaken." 
"Oh,  you  must  be,"  said  Marian. 
"There,  '  Madam  May,'"  he  murmured,  "hear  what 
your  sister  says !" 

"  Be  careful,  sir !"  she  returned.  "  If  you  said  you  knew 
'  Madam  May,'  you  would  certainly  betray  yourself." 

Now  that  Herbert  had  no  fears  that  Miss  Everett  would 
expose  him,  he  felt  at  ease. 

'  "  What  a  fright  you  gave  me,"  he  said  tojier.  "  I  w ill 
do  almost  anything  if  you  will  only  promise  to  be  silent. 
You  don't  know  what  dreadful  chaffers  my  friends  are. 
I  should  be  forever  catching  it  if  you  related  that  little 
episode.  But  you  were  absolutely  perfect,"  and  his  voice- 
had  in  it  a  tone  of  admiration  that  pleased  her. 
"  Ya-as,"  she  said,  "  that  'ere  is  just  so." 
At  this  both  burst  into  such  a  merry  laugh  that  Marian 
looked  suspiciously  towards  them,  and  said  : 

"I  do  believe  you  people  know  each  other,  after  all. 
Don't  you?"  and  she  turned  to  Walden. 

"Very  likely,"  said  that  young  man ;  "and  for  some 
reason  Bert  won't  own  it." 
"  That  would  be  just  like  him,"  put  in  Cameron. 
"  Mr.  Nellis,  I  would  not  stand  that,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Pemberton,  taking  his  part. 

"Nor  will  I,"  cried  Herbert;  and  he  spoke  to  May: 
"  Won't  you  show  me  the  garden?  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  it  by  moonlight." 

She  assented  willingly,  and  ran  inside  for  a  wrap. 
Nellis  waited  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  The  stars 
were  out  in  all  their  brilliancy,  for  the  moon  had  begun  to 
wane.  Great  beetles  went  booming  by.  Humming 
birds  and  giant  moths  fluttered  about  amid  the  honey- 
suckle and  crematis  vines.  Variegated  flowers  filled  the 
moss-bordered  beds  and  loaded  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 
At  last  May  came.  She  tripped  down  the  steps  as 
lightly  as  a  fairy,  and  for  the  first  time  that  evening  the 
young  man  saw  her  face.  He  thought  her  far  lovelie-r 
than  "  Madam  May,"  for  now  he  saw  her  in  her  true 
haracter. 

"  I  doVt  think  you  deserved  to  be  let  off  to-night,"  she 
said.  "  You  don't  know  what  a  fright  you  gave  me  that 
day  when  you  first  spoke  to  me." 

You  must  have  thought  me  mighty  bold,"  he  ob- 
served. 

Oh,  it  was  all  right  after  a  few-minutes,  and  so  funny, 
too,"  and  her  silvery  laugh  sounded  like  a  low  bell  on  the 
soft  air. 

"  I  Suppose  I  ought  to  have  seen  through  it  all,"  Her- 
bert told  her,  "  but  you  sold  me  completely.  I  have- 
often  thought  and  wondered  about  you  since,"  he  con- 
fessed. 

"  Have  you?  "  and  she  smiled  up  at  him. 
"  Yes;  and  when  your  sister  called  you  May  to-night, 
the  idea  that  you  and  '  Madam  May '  were  identical 
flashed  into  my  mind." 

They  descended  terrace  after  terrace,  until  they  reached 
the  lake.  There  they  stood  and  looked  out  over  the 
glassy  water.  A  numl>er  of  boats  were  moored  close  at 
hand.  Nellis  loosened  one,  and  they  rowed  silently  out 
toward  the  harbor  light.  They  had  become  good  friends 
on  a  new  footing  by  this  time,  and  the  fact  that  they  had 
a  secret  in  common  drew  them  closer  together 

On  their  return  they  found  the  others  awaiting  them  at 
the  boat-house,  and  received  with  good  grac  e  the  scold- 
ing which  Marian  administered  for  their  desertion. 

"Can  I  tell  her? "  asked  May  of  Nellis,  as  the  young 
men  were  leaving.  He  nodded  ascent,  and  the  three 
friends  walked  down  the  dusky  street,  humming  a  rollick- 
ing old  college  song  that  the  leaves  seemed  to  echo  and 
whisper  to  the  star-,. 


.  PART  III. 

A  week  passed,  and  found  the  three  friends  still  in 
Geneva.  The  days  had  sli p|>c«l  away  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  They  had  taken  excursions  upon  the  water  and 
into  the  country— the  young  ladies  in  Marian's  commodi- 
ous phreton,  the  young  men  upon  their  bicycles;  they 
had  picnicked  in  the  breezy  woods  upon  the  bluff  on  the 
Opposite  shore  of  the  lake;  they  had  danced  and  sung 
and  enjoyed  themselves,  and  there  was  among  them  a  rare 
feeling  of  good  fellowship. 

A  close  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  Herbert  and 
May  Everett.    Marian  had  been  told  their  secret,  and 


the  three  had  many  a  laugh  over  it,  much  to  the  mystifi- 
cation of  the  others. 

Nellis  and  his  companions  began  to  talk  of  continuing 
their  homeward  journey,  but  finally  decided  to  wait  until 
the  following  Monday.    It  was  then  Tuesday. 

The  next  day  proved  unpleasant.  All  out-of-door 
sport  had  to  be  given  up.  Even  tennis  was  abandoned, 
for  the  rain  fell  in  a  silent,  decided  way,  and  the  clouds 
showed  no  signs  of  breaking. 

The  six  were  seated  in  the  |>arlor  at  Miss  Peck's.  Nel- 
lis had  sought  a  corner  where  he  was  mournfully  picking 
away  at  the  strings  of  a  guitar.  Four  of  the  others  were 
engaged  in  berating  the  weather,  while  they  occupied 
themselves  over  a  game  of  w  hist.  Miss  Everett  was  at 
the  window,  devoting  her  attention  partly  to  the  uninter- 
esting scene  without,  partly  to  the  card-players,  and 
partly  to  1  Ierbert. 

"  No  more  bicycling  until  day  after  to-morrow,  at  least," 
said  he;  but  as  no  one  heeded  his  remark,  he  struck  up 
the  most  dolorous  strain.  Miss  Everett  smiled  silently, 
but  told  him  w  ith  some  emphasis  to  cease,  or  he  would 
drive  them  frantic. 

At  last  the  game  of  whist  was  ended.  Marian  suddenly 
sprang  up— to  the  astonishment  of  all,  who  seemed  to 
think  no  one  capable  of  a  quick  movement  upon  such  a 
depressing  day— and  declared  that  she  was  going  to  regale 
the  company  with  some  original  poetry.  She  darted 
quickly  out  of  the  room.  May,  too,  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  an  "Oh,  Marian,  if  you  do!"  and  ran  after  her. 
Hut  nimble  Miss  Peck  had  the  start,  and  soon  reap]>cared 
upon  the  scene  w  ith  a  sheet  of  |>aper  clutched  firmly  in 
her  hand.  This  she  waved  triumphantly  to  the  others, 
who  had  arisen.  Miss  Everett  stole  in  behind  Marian 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  dash  at  the  paper. 
"  I  Ielp  me,  some  one  I"  cried  she. 
Nellis  made  a  move  as  if  to  go  to  her  assistance. 
By  this  time  Marian  had  entrenched  herself  behind  a 
table.  "Keep  away,"  she  said,  waving  him  off;  "it  is 
for  your  interest  to  hear  this." 

"Oh,  how  dreadful!"  exclaimed  May,  and  chased  her 
around  the  table,  but  in  vain.  Herbert  caught  Marian's 
eye  and  did  not  offer  to  aid  her  pursuer. 

At  last  Cameron  and  Miss  Pemberton  seized  May,  and 
held  her  so  that  she  could  not  escape. 
"  Now  for  the  poetry,"  said  Puck. 
Marian  struck  a  tragic  attitude  and  read- 
His  brown  mustache  is  curled  with  care, 
Admired  by  all  the  maidens  fair; 
I  lie  youth  doth  think  thereon  with  pride 
As,  stepping  forth  with  stately  stride, 
lie  strolls  about  with  jaunty  air. 

He  oft  doth  in  the  mirror  stare 
To  see  its  graceful  image  there, 
(  Though  vanity  he  would  deride) 
His  brown  mustache. 

Ye  dashing  flirts,  beware,  beware  I 
You've  hearts  this  charmer  will  ensnare! 
In  vain,  although  their  sway  is  wide, 
Geneva  maids  their  charms  have  tried- 
Long  may  the  barber's  razor  spare 
His  brown  mustache! 

As  she  finished,  there  was  an  uproarious  burst  of 
laughter. 

"Aha,  Nellis!"  cried  Walden,  "that's  a  good  one  on 
you." 

"  Long  may  the  barber's  razor  spare!" 

Herbert  saw  tears  of  vexation  gather  in  May's  eyes. 
She  suddenly  burst  out  of  the  room  and  ran  up  stairs. 
Marian  quickly  followed,  but  soon  descended  alone. 
Draw  ing  Nellis  aside,  she  said  to  him  :  "  I'm  afraid  the 
poor  girl  is  aw  fully  provoked  at  me,  but  I  didn't  mean 
anything.  All  I  thought  of  was  the  fun.  You  don't 
mind  the  poetry,  do  you?  Til  tell  her  so.  This  is  how 
it  happened:  Last  night,  after  you  left  us.  May  picked 
Up  the  'Rhymester'  and  began  studying  the  rondeau. 
Finally  she  declared  she  could  write  one  on  any  subject. 
We  wagered  a  pound  of  candy,  and  I  told  her  she  might 
take  Mr.  Nellis's  mustache.  This  was  the  result  of  her 
labor,"  and  she  held  out  the  paper  she  had  read  from  to 
1  Ierbert. 

He  look  it,  glanced  it  over,  and  laughed.  "  It's  capi- 
tal," he  said;  "  I  must  copy  it." 

"  No!  "  declared  Marian;  "not  unless  May  gives  her 

consent." 

Soon  afterward  the  young  men  returned  to  their  hotel. 
The  rain  increased,  and  they  were  forced  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  their  rooms  at  cards  that  evening.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  the  next  morning,  and  quickly  dispelled 
the  roseate  mist  that  vailed  the  lake. 

With  his  mail  Nellis  found  a  formal  note  of  apology 
from  Miss  Everett.  "She  lakes  it  too  seriously,"  he 
thought.  Put  he  reasoned  that  the  matter  would  soon 
adjust  itself.  He  was  mistaken.  When  the  three  young 
men  called  that  afternoon  Herbert  assured  Miss  May  that 
he  regarded  the  whole  as  a  good  joke,  and  that  he  was  far 
more  amused  than  offended.  But  he  fan<  ied  she  felt  ill 
at  ease  in  his  company,  and  he  transferred  his  attention  to 
Marian.  This  increased  the  misunderstanding,  in  spile 
of  what  he  had  said,  for  May  attributed  his  leaving  her  to 
an  unkind  feeling  on  his  |>art.  She  consequently  treated 
him  indifferently  when  he  again  addressed  her.  Herbert 
felt  sadly  grieved.    I  le  asked  her  the  next  day  if  he  had 
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said  anything  to  offend  her,  but  as  she  answered  shortly, 
"Nothing!"  and  then  turned  and  spoke  to  Walden,  he 
became  annoyed,  and  again  devoted  himself  to  Marian. 
Thus  the  breach  gradually  widened,  until  by  Saturday 
the  two  treated  each  other  with  studied  coldness.  Marian 
talked  to  both,  but  in  vain.  It  became  apparent  to  all 
that  the  situation  was  awkward,  so  the  young  men  fully 
decided  to  depart  on  Monday.  Every  one  regretted  that 
the  friendship  so  pleasantly  formed  should  thus  be 
broken. 

Sunday  morning  dawned.  A  cool  breeze  rippled  the 
lake.  Quiet  pervaded  the  whole  town.  In  the  streets, 
the  peaceful  sunlight  played  upon  the  stones,  and  a  few 
loungers  here  and  there  upon  the  corners  basked  in  its 
rays.  Walden  and  Cameron  were  going  to  church  with 
the  young  ladies.  Nellis  sent  his  excuses  by  them,  and 
not  long  after  breakfast  mounted  his  wheel,  and  making 
a  detour  so  as  not  to  pass  Miss  Peck's  home,  was  soon 
spinning  along  a  level,  picturesque  country  road. 

The  road  which  he  had  chosen  was  the  smoothest,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  romantic  near  the  town.  From 
it,  through  emerald  vistas,  the  lake  was  frequently  discern- 
ible ;  and  often  from  the  top  of  a  gently  sloping  hill  it  ap- 
peared, as  if  by  magic,  just  below.  Herbert  was  charmed 
by  the  prospect  which  one  hill-top  afforded,  and  dis- 
mounting, seated  himself  upon  a  lichen-grown  bowlder 
and  drew  out  his  sketch-book.  He  was  too  busily  occu- 
pied to  notice  the  glances  of  pious  horror  that  the  church- 
going  country  folk  cast  at  him,  but  he  looked  up  some 
time  after  they  had  passed  at  hearing  a  carriage  approach- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  He  saw  in  a  moment  that 
the  driver  was  May  Everett.  Should  he  wait  and  meet 
her?  No;  he  would  spare  her  any  conversation  with 
him.    She  would,  he  thought,  be  grateful  to  him  for  that. 

He  rose  as  if  he  had  completed  his  work,  and  put  the 
sketch-book  into  his  pocket.  Then  lifting  his  hat  with  a 
"  Good  morning,"  as  she  was  now  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, he  vaulted  into  the  saddle  as  he  had  done  the  first 
time  they  met,  threw  his  feet  over  the  handle-bars,  and 
with  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  brake  began  coasting  down 
the  hill. 

"  Ah !"  thought  May,  and  tears  come  to  her  eyes,  "  he 
wishes  to  avoid  me."  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  it  was 
in  consideration  of  her  feelings  that  he  had  hurriedly 
mounted  his  wheel. 

The  hill  was  long.  About  half-way  down  there  was  a 
level  spot,  and  from  that  point  until  w  ithin  a  few  yards  ot 
the  bridge,  which  spanned  a  creek  that  entered  the  lake 
near  at  hand,  the  descent  was  abrupt,  and  seemed  to  May 
dangerous.  She  grasped  the  reins  firmly  and  held  her 
breath  in  suspense.  Nellis  in  his  own  mind  felt  perfectly 
confident.  He  had  coasted  down  the  same  hill  but  a  few 
days  previous,  and  the  road  had  proved  so  smooth  that 
he  experienced  no  inconvenience  so  long  as  he  kept  his 
machine  under  control.  The  first  part  of  the  hill  was  de- 
scended in  safety.  Reaching  the  level,  Herbert  relaxed 
his  hold  upon  the  brake.  However,  as  he  came  to  the 
brow  of  the  steep  pitch  and  felt  the  wheel  start  forward, 
he  pressed  down  upon  it  again.  To  his  astonishment  and 
dismay,  this  produced  no  effect.  Like  an  arrow  the  bi- 
cycle leaped  down  the  incline,  faster  and  faster  each  mo- 
ment. In  vain  Herbert  pressed  upon  the  brake.  It  had 
slipped,  having  been  deranged  some  days  before,  and  no 
longer  gripped  the  tire.  Trees  and  fence-posts  tlew  by  in 
one  undistmguishable  gray  mass.  To  leap  would  be  cer- 
tain death.  A  team  suddenly  appeared  upon  a  cross- 
road below.  Nellis  gave  a  wild  shriek  at  the  driver,  who 
whipped  his  horses  out  of  the  way  just  in  time.  Wheel 
and  rider  shot  past  like  the  wind.  They  Hew  along  the 
bridge,  and  just  as  Herbert  began  to  discern  through  the 
tears  that  half  blinded  him  a  long  stretch  of  level  road, 
there  was  a  jar — the  little  wheel  flew  up,  and  he  was  hurled 
forward.  Like  a  ball,  he  struck  upon  his  feet  and 
bounded  into  the  air.  Instinctively  he  threw  out  his 
arms  to  protect  himself  as  he  fell.  Then  everything 
became  a  blank. 

When  he  first  regained  his  senses  he  fancied  himself 
buried,  there  seemed  to  be  such  a  weight  upon  his  head. 
He  could  not  open  his  eyes.  He  remembered  afterward 
that  some  one  lifted  him  and  placed  him  in  a  carriage, 
and  that  the  carriage  traversed  what  seemed  to  him  many 
miles.  Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  raise  his  hand,  but  he 
had  not  the  power.  Then  he  was  lifted  again  and  carried 
into  a  house,  where  the  cool  air  was  like  balm.  At  last 
he  sank  away  into  darkness  once  more. 

The  next  morning  when  Nellis  opened  his  eyes,  he  still 
felt  the  weight  upon  his  forehead,  and  touched  it  with  his 
hand.  It  was  bandaged  with  soft  cloths.  He  realized 
what  had  happened,  and  looked  about  him.  As  he  raised 
himself  from  the  pillow,  a  sharp  pain  shot  through  his 
temples  and  caused  him  to  wince.  He  caught  sight  of 
some  one  sitting  near  an  open  glass  door,  idly  holding  a 
book.  She  was  partly  concealed  from  view  by  a  curtain. 
Outside  was  a  wide  veranda  streaked  with  sunshine.  He 
could  see  tall  hollyhocks  beyond,  and  the  lake  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  room  was  tastefully  furnished  in  blue  hang- 
ings. He  saw  a  large  picture  upon  the  wall  opposite, 
which  riveted  his  attention.  It  was  of  a  young  girl,  and 
he  knew  he  had  seen  the  face.  After  he  had  examined 
his  surroundings  his  mind  reverted  to  the  accident,  and 
he  began  slowly  to  move  his  limbs.  He  found  that  his 
bead  alone  seemed  to  have  suffered,  and  that  he  was  not 


in  pain  when  he  kept  perfectly  still.  He  wondered  if  his 
bicycle  had  fared  as  badly  as  he.  Soon  he  was  conscious 
of  a  feeling  of  hunger,  and  grew  curious  to  know  where 
he  was.  "Why  don't  that  person,  whoever  she  is,  pay 
me  some  attention?"  he  thought,  and  looked  toward  the 
glass  door  again.    She  had  not  moved. 

"I'll  groan,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  it  may  be  that  she 
will  stir  then."  He  carefully  turned  his  head  sidewise 
upon  the  pillow,  and  uttered  a  low  moan.  The  form  be- 
hind the  curtain  rose,  pushed  the  drapery  aside  and  came 
forward.  It  was  May  Everett.  He  was,  then,  in  her  un- 
cle's house!  Why  had  he  not  guessed  it  before?  He 
watched  between  almost  closed  lids  as  she  came  softly 
toward  him.  How  beautiful  she  seemed  in  her  pretty 
morning  gown!  Her  face  was  pale  and  her  eyes  bright. 
Herbert  had  not  the  courage  to  look  at  her  after  the  de- 
ception, and  pretended  to  be  sleeping.  She  stood  by  his 
side  a  moment,  and  then  returned  to  her  former  posi- 
tion. Nellis  watched  her  for  some  time,  not  daring  to 
speak  lest  she  should  leave  the  room,  for  he  fancied  she 
must  still  be  offended  with  him.  Presently  the  door 
opened,  and  an  elderly  lady,  with  a  sweet  face  and  a  cap 
which  hid  an  abundance  of  white  hair,  appeared.  May 
slipped  silently  away.  The  lady  approached  the  bed. 
Herbert  opened  his  eyes.  She  smiled  at  him  and  mo- 
tioned for  him  not  to  move. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Everett,  May's  aunt,"  she  said,  in  a  softly 
modulated  tone.  "  Don't  speak,"  she  added ;  "  I  think  I 
know  your  wants.  You  must  be  hungry,  and  if  you  will 
have  patience  for  a  moment  we  will  appease  your  appe- 
tite." Herbert  looked  his  thanks,  and  she  left  him  noise- 
lessly. 

While  she  was  out  of  the  room  Nellis  tried  his  strength 
again.  He  found  he  could  now  move  without  feeling  the 
pain  in  his  head,  so  he  propped  himself  up  with  the  pil- 
lows and  awaited  Mrs.  Everett's  return. 

When  that  good  lady  entered,  she  was  astonished  to 
see  him  sitting  almost  erect,  and  told  him  that  he  must 
not  try  his  strength  by  further  exertion. 

"  I  consent,"  said  he,  "if  you  will  but  tell  me  what  has 
happened  since  I  was  hurt." 

She  promised  to  after  he  had  eaten ;  so  Nellis  turned  to 
the  delicacies  she  offered  him  with  the  appetite  of  one 
famished.  He  was  not  allowed  to  satisfy  himself,  but  felt 
greatly  refreshed.  Mrs.  Everett  then  told  him  that  the 
man  who  had  witnessed  the  accident  brought  him  uncon- 
scious to  their  house  the  previous  morning.  A  doctor 
had  been  at  once  summoned,  who  pronounced  his  wounds 
not  dangerous,  but  said  the  shock  caused  by  the  fall 
might  prove  so  if  the  patient  was  not  kept  awhile  in  per- 
fect quiet. 

"So  you  see,"  Mrs.  Everett  said,  "to  what  you  are 
doomed." 

Not  long  after  his  conversation  with  Mrs.  Everett  he 
dropped  into  a  deep,  refreshing  sleep.  When  he  awoke 
the  afternoon  shadows  had  begun  to  lengthen.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  room,  but  through  the  open  window  he 
could  see  May  straying  idly  about  among  the  flowers. 
He  felt  stronger  than  in  the  morning,  and  told  himself 
,hat  he  would  be  able  to  go  back  to  Geneva  on  the  mor- 
row. A  servant  came  in  with  a  bouquet,  which  she  placed 
upon  the  table  near  him,  and  from  her  he  learned  that 
his  friends  had  been  anxiously  lurking  about,  but  as  the 
doctor  had  refused  them  admittance,  had  at  last  de- 
parted, promising  to  return  the  next  morning.  Presently 
he  heard  the  quick  movement  of  wheels,  and  some  one 
stopped  in  the  yard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 
Then  Mrs.  Everett  peeped  in,  and  seeing  that  Herbert 
was  awake,  introduced  a  dapper  little  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  who  carried  a  small  black  satchel,  which  he 
djposited  upon  a  chair.  The  physician,  for  it  was  he, 
eyed  his  patient  critically  for  a  moment,  spoke  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone  to  Mrs.  Everett,  who  left  the  room, 
and  drew  up  a  chair  by  Nellis's  bedside. 

Having  answered  the  doctor's  questions,  Herbert  said 
to  him,  "  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  the  earliest  time  that  I  can 
leave  this  house?" 

The  little  man  raised  his  eyebrows  in  astonishment. 
"Leave  this  house!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  in- 
dicated his  surprise;  "bless  me,  what  better  quarters  can 
you  ask  for?  Why,  the  Everetts  are  the  kindest  and  most 
hospitable  people,  and  there's  a  young  lady  out  there," 
and  he  nodded  toward  the  flower-garden,  "that — " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Herbert  interrupted  him,  "  but  won't 
you  tell  me  when  I  can  leave?  I  must  go !"  This  excitedly. 

"  There,  there,"  said  the  physician,  softly,  "  don't  work 
your  blood  up,  or  you  won't  get  away  for  a  week.  If  you 
will  be  calm,  we'll  talk  about  it." 

Herbert  promised,  and  the  doctor  continued:  "  Day 
after  to-morrow  morning,  if  in  the  meantime  you  are  not 
imprudent,  you  can  be  moved." 

A  look  of  relief  stole  over  Nellis's  face. 

"  Now,  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  will  you  grant  me  a  favor? 
These  people  are  strangers  to  me,  and  have  been  very 
kind.  I  don't  want  them  to  think  me  ungrateful,  but  I 
must  get  away.  You  know  what  I  mean — no,  you  don't, 
either.  Hang  it!  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  to  make  it  plain.  May  Everett  and  I  are  not  good 
friends,  and  you  can  see  how  uncomfortable  it  is..  She 
won't  be  at  ease  so  long  as  I  am  here.  I've  two  com- 
panions at  the  hotel  in  Geneva ;  get  them  to  come  out  for 


me,  won't  you?  Help  me  out  of  it  some  way — "  and  he 
stopped  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

The  old  physician  had  a  kind  heart,  and  understood  at 
once  where  the  trouble  lay.  He  knew  Nellis  would  be 
better  elsewhere,  if  a  burden  was  on  his  mind. 

"I  will  help  you,"  he  said;  "only  be  still  for  a  few 
moments." 

Nellis  gradually  recovered  himself. 

For  a  time  the  physician  did  not  speak.  He  removed 
the  bandages  and  looked  at  his  patient's  wound.  It  was  a 
bad  cut,  but  appeared  to  be  already  healing.  Having 
finished  his  examination  he  said: 

"  I  will  drive  out  here  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— mind  you  don't  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  any  one — 
and  if  you  have  improved,  as  I  think  you  will,  you  shall 
return  to  Geneva  with  me.  You  are  doing  finely,  sir,  but 
1  hope  you  have  learned  a  lesson.  When  I  was  young  a 
pair  of  strong  feet  or  a  good  horse  took  us  in  a  reason- 
able fashion  about  the  country,  and  spared  our  heads  for 
better  purposes  than  bandages." 

Herbert  accepted  the  well-aimed  shot,  smiled  and 
grasped  his  hand. 

"  I  won't  forget  your  kindness,"  he  said. 

As  the  doctor  passed  out  into  the  hall,  May  came  for- 
ward and  met  him.  He  looked  at  her  observingly.  He 
was  baffled.    Her  face  was  calm,  and  even  smiling. 

"  You  find  your  patient  better,  do  you  not?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  is  not  in  immediate  danger,  Miss  May,"  said  he. 

Her  smile  vanished.  "  Why,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  he 
would  be  well  enough  to  get  out  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Does  she  wish  him  to  go?"  queried  the  doctor,  but  he 
would  not  commit  himself,  and,  with  a  word  or  two  more, 
sought  her  aunt.  Telling  Mrs.  Everett  that  Nellis  would 
be  strong  enough  to  sit  up  on  the  following  morning,  he 
went  out  into  the  quiet  air,  humming  softly  to  himself. 
Soon  both  he  and  his  carriage  had  disappeared  from 
sight,  and  the  noise  of  wheels  had  died  away. 

The  calm  of  late  afternoon  came  down  like  a  blessing 
upon  the  heated  earth.  A  little  breeze  began  to  steal  over 
the  lake,  that  had  gleamed  like  a  mirror  all  through  the 
stifling  day.  Some  time  before  twilight,  after  awakening 
from  a  short  nap,  Herbert  fancied  that  he  heard  some  one 
hurriedly  steal  from  the  room ;  but  on  listening,  concluded 
that  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  He  began  to  feel 
restless.  The  weakness  that  had  so  depressed  him  that 
morning  had  disappeared.  His  posture  grew  constantly 
more  irksome.  He  raised  himself  and  looked  about  the 
room.  Just  then  a  young  servant  lad  appeared,  bearing 
a  pitcher  of  water.  Instantly  all  cautions  were  forgotten. 
Nellis  secured  the  boy's  assistance  in  dressing,  and  sank 
back  exhausted  in  a  large  cushioned  chair,  where  he 
could  look  out  upon  the  lake  and  garden. 

Soon  he  ,heard  a  step  in  the  hallway.  It  approached 
softly.  In  another  instant  May  appeared.  She  had  not, 
to  his  knowledge,  been  in  the  room  since  morning.  Pos- 
sibly she  would  not  look  in  now.  Ah !  yes,  she  was 
merely  passing  !  He  held  his  breath.  His  hands  clutched 
the  arms  of  the  chair.  What  would  she  say  if  she  saw 
him? — would  she  speak?  He  almost  felt  the  danger  past 
when  she  glanced  around.  The  cup  she  held  in  her  hand 
shivered  to  atoms  on  the  floor.  She  leaned  against  the 
wall  for  support.  Herbert  arose  as  if  to  move  toward 
her. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried  in  an  agonizing  tone,  and  rushed  for- 
ward. "  Don't,  don't !  You  will  fall!  How  could  you  be 
so  imprudent?  How  could  you — "  A  swift  blush  over- 
spread her  cheeks  and  forehead,  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes; 
she  bowed  her  head,  and  would  have  fled  from  the  room 
had  not  Herbert  caught  her  arm.  Instantly  it  was  all 
clear  to  him. 

"  May,"  he  whispered,  "  my  darling!" 

She  looked  up  just  in  time.  He  staggered  and  would 
have  fallen,  had  her  strong  hands  not  steadied  him.  He 
sat  motionless,  a  few  moments,  with  his  eyes  closed  and 
a  smile  upon  his  lips.    May  knelt  beside  him. 

"  I'm  all  right  now,"  he  said,  at  length,  looking  down 
at  her  pale  face.  "  I  won't  do  it  again."  He  took  her 
hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  She  rose,  bent  over,  and 
kissed  him. 

**  *          *  *         #         *  * 

Herbert  Nellis  did  not  go  into  Geneva  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  did  not  feel  well  enough,  he  told  the  doctor, 
with  a  peculiar  smile,  when  the  kind-hearted  man  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  him  sitting  near 
the  window.  Some  one  stood  smiling  at  the  door;  the 
physician's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  burst  into  a  prolonged 
laugh.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much  that  Herbert  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  keep  him  company.  Lemonade  was 
brought  in,  and  the  doctor  poured  out  the  cooling  bever- 
age. 

"  Whose  health  shall  we  drink?"  said  he. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  laughing  voice  without. 

"  Come  in,  you  rogue,"  cried  Nellis. 

May  entered  and  came  smilingly  forward. 

"I  propose  the  health  of  'Madam  May,' "said  Her- 
bert, looking  fondly  up  at  her. 

"  And  of  Herbert  Nellis,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
blush. 

"  Long  life  to  both,"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  and  drained 

the  glass.   

Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  will  defy  time  and  the  terrors  of  the 
Presidential  year  by  returning  to  the  stage  next  season. 
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SEPARATION. 

Translated  by  Emma  Lazarus  from  the  Hebrew  of  Jeheda  Ben  Levi. 
And  so  we  twain  must  part !    Oh,  linger  yet; 

Let  me  still  feed  my  glance  upon  thine  eye*. 
Forget  not,  love,  the  days  of  our  delight, 

And  I  our  nights  ot  bliss  shall  ever  prize. 
In  dreams  thy  shadwoy  image  I  shall  see. 
Oh,  even  in  my  dreams  be  kind  tome! 

Though  I  were  dead,  I  none  the  less  would  hear 
Thy  step,  thy  garments  rustling  on  the  sand  ; 

And  if  thou  waft  me  greetings  from  the  grave, 
I  shall  drink  deep  the  breath  of  thai  cold  land. 

Take  thou  my  days;  command  this  life  of  mine, 

If  it  can  lengthen  out  the  space  of  thine. 

No  voice  I  hear  from  lips  death-pale  and  chill, 
Yet  deep  within  my  heart  it  echoes  still. 

My  frame  remains— my  soul  to  thee  yearns  forth. 
A  shadow  I  must  tarry  still  on  earth. 

Back  to  the  body,  dwelling  here  in  pain, 

Return,  my  soul.    Make  haste  and  come  again  ! 


OUR  BEST  SOCIETY. 


All  human  society  must  proceed  from  the  mind  rather  than  the 
body. — Milton. 

For  years  the  now  almost-forgotten  White  Sulphur 
Springs  of  St.  Helena,  Napa  county,  were  the  summer 
rendezvous  for  the  elite  and  conservative  fashion  of  the 
state;  consequently,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  was  much 
affected  by  some  whose  purses  were  their  only  recom- 
mendation. The  springs  possessed  charms,  but  they  were 
mingled  with  many  disadvantages.  The  apartment  which 
for  years  served  as  a  dining-room  was  in  a  weather-beaten 
cottage  that  had  a  decided  propensity  to  topple  over,  as 
indicated  by  a  perceptible  incline  in  the  floor— the  result 
of  the  wear  and  decay  of  time  on  the  foundation.  It  man- 
aged to  stand,  however,  until  devouring  flames  consumed 
its  moldering  timbers.  The  new  dining  and  ball-room, 
combined,  which  took  its  place,  was  well  lighted  and  airy, 
but  characterized  by  a  severity  of  style  suggestive  of 
boarding-school.  The  magic  power  of  both  refectories 
rested  in  the  fact  that  Mine  Host  Alstrom  always  provided 
an  appetizing  and  tempting  menu. 

The  cottages  were  mere  shells — a  throwing  together  of 
wood,  muslin  and  paper — and  were  free  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  luxurious  appointments.  All  deficiencies 
were  neutralized  by  the  picturesque  nomenclature;  for 
there  was  the  Alhambra  Cottage,  the  Hermitage,  and 
many  names  which  would  start  the  imagination  in  flights 
of  fancy  bright,  and  make  one  oblivious  of  stern  facts. 
A  well-known  and  wealthy  San  Francisco  journalist  and 
newspaper  proprietor  once  remarked:  "My  stables  are 
far  more  substantially  built  and  better  furnished  than 
those  cottages  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs;  still,  my 
wife  delights  in  going  up  there  and  living  in  one  of  them 
half  the  summer.  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  wherein 
the  attraction  rests."  The  man  of  letters  never  dreamed 
that  his  better-half  went  because  it  was  "just  the  thing 
to  do,"  even  if  one  suffered  by  doing  it.  There  were  in- 
ducements, however :  The  canyon  was  a  perfect  para- 
dise— Nature's  own  garden ;  then,  it  was  quite  the  style  to 
confess  "an  acquired  taste"  for  the  waters,  with  their 
atrocious  sulphurated-hydrogen  odor;  and,  above  all, 
the  place— well,  it  was  fashionable! 

It  was  the  season  of  '75.  News  had  come  some  days 
before  of  the  financial  crash  in  San  Francisco  and  of  poor 
Ralston's  sad  death.  The  ladies  were  sitting  one  evening 
on  the  balcony,  talking  of  fashion  and  wealth,  when  the 
stage  rumbled  up  and  discharged  its  cargo  of  new  arrivals. 
About  fifteen  minutes  later  a  gentleman  stepped  up  to 
the  balcony  and  remarked  :  "  Mrs.  Blank  and  daughter 
came  in  on  the  stage.    I  saw  them  at  supper." 

"  Who  are  the  Blanks?"  lisped  a  pretty  lady  in  the  first 
years  of  her  matronhood. 

"Oh,  they  are  the  new  wealth  of  San  Francisco — of 
mushroom  growth,  to  be  sure.  Spring  from  trade,  I  be- 
lieve.   But  then,  wealth  is  power." 

Next  morning  two  rockaways  drove  from  the  quaint- 
looking  balcony  of  the  parlor-cottage.  They  were  filled 
with  the  crime  de  la  crime  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
enjoying  Mrs.  Blank's  hospitality. 

Such  was  for  some  time  society  in  California.  Of  its 
members  some  were  intelligent  and  gentle,  some  vulgar 
and  obtrusive,  many  shoddy  and  offensively  patronizing, 
and  the  majority  toadies  to  wealth  and  fashion.  Years 
have  gradually  sifted  and  refined  it,  so  that  in  188.4  we 
can  feel  assured  we  have  an  intellectual,  elegant  element 
in  our  midst.   

A  few  weeks  ago  the  engagement  of  Comte  de  Lalande 
and  Miss  May  Parrott,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Barrott, 
was  announced.  The  gentleman  is  French,  and  con- 
nected with  the  diplomatic  service.  He  is  young,  edu- 
cated, handsome  and  wealthy,  and  is  a  cousin  of  the  lady's 
brother-in-law,  Monsieur  De  Guigne,  San  Francisco 
agent  Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Paris.  The  fiancee  is 
at  present  with  her  mother  in  England.  Her  family  be- 
ing still  in  mourning,  the  time  and  place  of  the  wedding 
are  not  yet  arranged.  This  marriage,  when  solemnized, 
will  leave  but  one  blossom  blooming  in  the  parterre  of  the 
Parrott  home— a  garden  once  so  full  of  buds— perhaps  not 
so  beautiful  as  they  were,  but  truly  delicate,  bright,  gen- 
uinely good,  and  highly  cultivated.  Mrs.  Parrott  and 
Miss  May,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick, 
will  return  to  San  Francisco  this  autumn.    Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Dick  will  remain  during  the  winter;  so  we  may  anticipate 
the  pleasure  of  having  the  wedding  celebrated  in  our  city. 

Close  on  this  betrothal  announcement  comes  that  of 
Miss  Bradley,  of  Bush  street,  and  Mr.  Ryland  B.  Wallace. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  a  promising  young  lawyer — a  graduate  of 
Berkeley  University — full  of  talent  and  ambition.  The 
marriage  ceremony,  which  will  be  private,  takes  place  the 
first  week  in  September,  and  will  probably  be  followed  b\ 
a  reception,  when  their  many  friends  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  heartily  wish  them  a  bon  voyage  through  life. 

Miss  Lily  Rosecrans,  who  has  been  in  Washington  for 
nearly  two  years,  recently  visited  New  York,  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  Miss  Carrigan  and  a  prominent  dm  tOl 
of  that  city.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Carrigan 
made  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Connor,  of  San 
Rafael,  a  few  years  ago.  During  her  stay  on  the  Pacific 
coast  the  young  lady  made  many  warm  friends.  Miss 
Rosecrans,  after  the  wedding,  returned  to  Washington. 
She  will  spend  the  autumn  traveling  with  her  father,  who 
has  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
various  Soldiers'  Homes.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  after  his 
congressional  duties  are  completed,  the  General  and  his 
accomplished  daughter  will  again  make  their  home  with 
us. 

Fashion  and  politics,  women  and  statesmen,  society 
and  diplomacy,  have  always  been  intimately  connected. 
The  French  court  ever  possessed  its  influential  women. 
A  coup  d'etat  has  rarely  been  achieved  without  the  wave 
of  a  fan,  the  warning  shake  of  a  neatly  gloved,  tapering 
finger,  or  a  smile  or  frown  flitting  over  a  woman's  brow. 
English  ladies  may  be  less  vivacious  than  their  French 
sisters,  but  they,  too,  number  in  their  ranks  many  cunning 
politicians.  It  is  a  well-noted  fact  that  much  political  in- 
fluence in  our  American  capital,  Washington,  is  wielded 
by  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  as 
also  by  ladies  connected  with  the  Cabinet.  Nor  is  our 
city  behindhand  on  this  point.  The  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  their  political  creeds,  their  political  likes  and 
dislikes,  their  political  friends  and  enemies.  It  is  true 
they  cannot  vote;  but  they  have  a  voice  in  many  ballots 
cast,  and  though  generally  warm  partisans,  are  most  fre- 
quently enthusiastic  about  a  principle  or  individual. 
Under  this  existing  and  world-wide  state  of  affairs  tin 
ambitious  statesman,  the  astute  politician — who  never 
leaves  a  stone  unused  which  may  pave  his  way  to  ad- 
vancement— is  courteous  to  the  ladies,  endeavors  to  be  a 
shining  light  in  their  salons,  and  is  well  up  in  all  the 
minutiae  of  social  etiquette.  He  knows  a  sensible  woman 
can  often  influence,  if  not  control,  a  dozen  votes,  while  a 
belle  may  coax  her  admirers  to  advance  the  interests  of 
her  favorite  candidate. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  politics  to  the  military  service,  so 
it  is  quite  appropos  to  remember  to  congratulate  Charley 
McKinstry,  son  of  Judge  McKinstry  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  his  successful  examination  and  appointment 
to  West  Point.  I  wish  him  a  pleasant,  prosperous  aca- 
demic life  and  brilliant  military  career.  If  in  the  future  he 
should  be  stationed  at  the  Presidio  or  at  some  other  mili- 
tary post  in  California,  he  w  ill  receive  a  warm  welcome  on 
his  return.  We  like  to  keep  the  sons  of  our  pioneers  with 
us ;  and  moreover,  brass  buttons,  side-stripes  and  regi- 
mentals are  enhanced  in  value  when  worn  by  friends.  A 
pretty  uniform  brightens  a  parlor,-  and  the  clang  of  a 
sword,  or  rather  its  scabbard,  even  when  hanging  peace- 
ably at  the  side,  makes  a  lady's  heart  go  pitapat. 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  Senator- G win's  wife  should  be 
a  martyr  to  rheumatism  this  summer.  Mrs.  Gwin  is  so 
bright  and  happy  in  entertaining  others  when  "  at  home" 
that  one  feels  a  few  quiet  months  of  country  life,  free 
from  care  and  pain,  is  her  just  due.  Early  in  the  season 
she  was  a  guest  at  Paraiso  Springs,  but  at  present  is  in  the 
city.  She  intends  to  return  to  that  pleasant  though  quiet 
resort,  and  her  numerous  friends  and  acquaintances  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  she  finds  the  climate  and  waters  at 
Paraiso  beneficial  to  her  health. 

While  speaking  of  our  most  |>opularand  much  admired 
society  people  it  becomes  a  sad  task  to  chronicle  the 
serious  accident  which  Miss  Lucille  Thornton  met  with 
during  her  sojourn  in  the  country.  A  fall  from  her  horse 
has  produced  injuries  of  quite  a  grave  nature.  The 
Thornton  family  have  returned  to  their  city  resilience  this 
week,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  before  the  gay  w  inter  season 
dawns,  Miss  Lucille  will  have  perfectly  recovered  and  be 
able  to  take  her  place  among  our  happy  young  folks,  as 
her  absence  would  be  greatly  felt. 

Miss  Fanny  Scott,  daughter  of  the  medical  doctor,  isat 
present  on  a  visit  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The 
doctor's  daughters  are  such  sensible,  bright,  industrious, 
accomplished,  charitable  young  ladies  one  can't  help 
thinking  of  the  girls  of  the  olden  time  school  when  con- 
versing with  them.  They  are  very  earnest  and  energetic 
in  performing  any  work  they  undertake.  Many  a  bright, 
little  Sunday-school  child  or  the  neglected  waif  of  some 
jx>or  family  has  often  smiled  up  into  Miss  May  Scott's 
face  and  felt  grateful  for  her  kind  interest  and  gentle 
manner.  This  summer  she  gave  a  dozen  or  more  little- 
ones  a  picnic  on  the  beach,  and  they  were  a  happy,  jolly 
party,  under  the  care  of  their  kind  teacher  and  bene- 
factress. 

En  passant,  Henry  Heyman  has  been  on  a  visit  to 
Honolulu,  where  he  was  tendered  a  complimentary  con- 
cert.   His  many  acquaintances  w  ill  bo  pleased  to  hear  it 


was  quite  a  success;  because,  whether  acting  as  first  vio- 
linist at  a  Herold  or  Homeier  orchestral  concert  or  en- 
gaged to  assist  some  hostess  in  entertaining  her  guests, 
Mr.  Heyman  is  always  an  agreeable  little  gentleman. 
Before  proceeding  farther  I  desire  to  offer  encouragement 
to  those  ladies  who  last  winter  inaugurated  (for  San  Fran- 
cisco) a  pleasant  departure  in  drawing-room  entertain- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  mingling  of  professional  and  stqierior 
amateur  talent  with  the  amusements  of  a  soiree  or  "at 
home."  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Hearst  were  spe- 
cially happy  in  this  innovation.  Music,  readings  and 
private  theatricals  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  conven- 
tional "evening,"  and  are  both  inspiriting  and  elevating. 

While  speaking  of  pleasant  "at  homes"  I  am  forcibly 
reminded  of  pleasant  deeds,  and  must  notice  the  kind 
thoughtfulness  of  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  taking  into  her  care 
the  orphan  children  of  Dr.  Crook.  The  doctor  at  one 
time  held  the  office  of  Assistant  Coroner.  He  left  this 
city  owing  to  ill-health,  and  died  shortly  after  his  depart- 
ure. His  wife — one  of  the  Beideman  heirs— had  died 
some  years  previous,  and  the  sons  being  thus  bereft  of 
the  fondest  ties  of  relationship,  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  be- 
come their  guardian  spirit  and  placed  the  little  lioys  at 
a  university  in  Great  Barrington. 

Bevies  of  young  ladies  have  been  the  guests  of  Hon. 
W  illiam  F.  White,  the  well-known  pioneer  and  Bank 
Commissioner,  at  his  pleasant  house  in  Santa  Cruz.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  specify  them,  for  their  name  is 
multitude;  but  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  agreeable  hostesses  as  Mrs.  White  and  her  daughters. 
One  never  leaves  their  hospitable  roof  without  thinking 
"  what  a  perfect  home." 

Among  the  many  stopping  at  the  hotel  in  Santa  Cruz 
are  Mrs.  C.  T.  Ryland  and  family.  They  have  already 
been  there  some  weeks,  and  will  prolong  their  stay  later 
into  the  summer.  The  San  Jose  people  always  enjoy  a 
visit  to  the  coast.  The  fresh  sea-breeze  is  invigorating 
and  beneficial,  after  their  pleasant  but  rather  dry,  warm 
valley  climate. 

Word  comes  from  over  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  con- 
tinent that  Mr.  Burke  has  purchased  a  home  in  Ireland 
and  tempted  his  wife  of  California  birth  Knee  Donahue) — 
to  be  happy  in  an  emerald  cage.  Thus  are  from  time  to 
time  some  of  our  treasures  wooed  from  our  golden  shores. 
The  same  voice  whispers  that  Mr.  Burke  has  aspirations 
for  Parliament,  and  will  make  an  effort  to  represent  his 
constituents  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Many  San  Franciscans  are  making  preparations  for  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  will  soon  say  an  revoir,  unless  the  un- 
favorable cholera  reports  intimidate  them.  Surely,  all 
their  friends  hope  such  will  be  the  case,  and  that  visits 
abroad  will  not  be  made  until  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Europe  is  improved.  Among  those  contemplating  a  tour 
of  the  Old  World  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Wensinger. 
They  will  probably  leave  here  some  time  in  August,  and 
remain  abroad  two  or  three  years.  During  their  absence 
they  will  be  much  missed  from  the  pleasant  rooms  they 
have  long  occupied  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 

Other  rovers  will  be  Mr.  C.  P.  Robinson  and  family. 
Mrs.  Robinson  is  busy  meeting  the  many  requirements 
incidental  to  a  long  journey  with  a  large  family.  Mr. 
R.'s  stay  in  Europe  will  be  quite  protracted,  as  he  goes  to 
advance  the  education  of  his  children,  es|>ccially  in  mu- 
sic, as  well  as  with  the  hope  that  the  trip  and  change  will 
be  beneficial  to  his  health. 

The  Colton-Crocker-Huntington  railroad  case  still 
drags  its  slow  length  along  before  the  court  in  Santa 
Rosa.  The  evidence  will  be  all  in  this  week,  and  the 
case  rest  until  the  fifteenth  of  September,  when  the  argu- 
ments will  be  en  regie.  During  the  vacation  the  numer- 
ous attorneys,  who  have  worked  assiduously  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  rest  from  toil 
and  hie  themselves  to  some  suburban  retreat  less  monot- 
onous and  more  conducive  to  pleasure  than  the  quiet  town 
of  Santa  Rosa  has  often  proved  to  be.  Mr.  G.  Frank 
Smith  and  family  will  seek  rest  and  recreation  at 
Lake  Tahoc.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Miss 
Margaret  will  go  down  to  Paso  Roblcs.  The  oilier 
lawyers  in  this  celebrated  case,  with  family  or  friends, 
will  scatter  far  and  wide,  but  all  will  return  to  the  post  of 
duty  by  the  middle  of  September,  to  be  present  at  the 
grand  finale. 

Miss  Adelaide  Wallace  goes  down  to  San  Jose  during 
the  current  month,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  John  M.  Burnett's 
family.  They  are  summering  at  the  Willows — a  pretty 
s|K)t  near  the  city  of  San  Jose— where  they  arc  able  to  en- 
joy all  the  comforts  of  a  home  enriched  by  pretty 
country  surroundings. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  in  the  field  of  San  Francisco 
journalism  General  Sheehan,  formerly  of  Sacramento. 
The  General  was  for  years  identified  with  the  Sacramento 
Bet,  but  has  transferred  his  interests  to  the  Evening  Post. 
I  ho|>e  he  w  ill  find  his  new  field  of  labor  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  one.    Arous. 

A  distillery  at  Connclsville,  l'cnn.,  was  burned  on 
Thursday  night  and  a  large  quantity  of  whisky  destroyed. 
There  is  great  rejoicing  in  the  camp  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  Major  Mary  Barebover  has  comjxised  a  war 
song  for  the  occasion.  It  commences: 
The  devil's  got  a  bad  set-back, 

Hooray,  hooray ! 
Seven  hundred  barrels  at  one  whack 
Gone,  gone,  away. 
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HOOD  ON  THE  HUT  SHELL. 


In  one  of  the  top-gallant  flats, 

At  a  rickety  sewing  machine, 
A  worn  woman  sat,  embroidering  cats 

In  red  and  yellow  and  green. 
Working  for  daily  bread, 
'  Through  pleasant  weather  and  rough. 
Till  the  ti  nder  grace  of  the  days  that  are  dead 

Seemed  old  and  bald-headed  and  tough. 

Work  !  stitch!  snip! 

With  thread  and  needle  and  shears, 
With  aching  and  cpnvering  lip, 

And  eyes  that  are  cloudy  with  tears. 
Work!  snip!  stitch! 

From  the  dawn  till  the  sunlight  fails, 
Trying  her  level  best  to  get  rich 

On  ldue  cats  with  cardinal  tails. 


Episodes  of  literary  manuscripts. 


A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  manu- 
scripts. From  the  carefully  illuminated  specimens  of 
old  preserved  in  our  public  museums  down  to  the  hastily 
scribbled  printer's  "  copy  "  of  to-day,  each  bears  a  history, 
and  could  contribute  to  unfold  some  portion  of  the  life 
of  the  author  whose  hand  had  wrought  it.  Indeed,  were 
it  possible  for  each  written  sheet  to  tell  its  own  story — we 
here  refer  to  manuscripts  of  more  modern  date — what  a 
picture  of  intellectual  endurance,  disappointments,  pov  - 
erty, and  oftentimes  despair,  would  be  brought  to  light; 
what  tales  of  huntings  amongst  publishers,  rebuffs  en- 
countered, hardships  undergone,  would  be  added  to  lit- 
erary biography. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  himself  told  us  how  his  "  Vanity 
Fair"  was  hawked  about  from  publisher  to  pub- 
lisher, and  its  failure  everywhere  predicted.  For  a  Ion  * 
period  f Charlotte  Bronte's  "  Professor  "  shared  the  same 
fate.  Again,  Mr.  Kingslake's  carefully  composed 
"  Fothcn,"  the  labor  of  several  years,  was  destined  to  go 
the  weary  round  of  publishers  in  vain ;  and  it  was  only 
when  its  author  induced  one  of  that  cautious  fraternity  to 
accept  the  classic  little  work  as  a  present,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  gratification  of  seeing  it  in  print.  The  first  chapter 
of  the  "The  Diary  of  a  Fate  Physician"  was  offered  suc- 
cessively to  the  conductors  of  the  three  leading  London 
magazines,  and  rejected  as  "  unsuitable  to  their  pages, "and 
"  not  likely  to  interest  the  public,''  until  Mr.  Warren, then  ' 
young  man  of  three-and-twenty,  and  a  law  student,  be- 
thought himself  of  Blackwood.  "  I  remember  taking  my 
packet,"  he  says,  "to  Mr.  Cadell's  in  the  Strand,  with  a 
suspicion  that  I  should  never  see  or  hear  anything  more  of 
it;  but  shortly  after  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Black- 
wood, informing  me  that  he  had  inserted  the  chap'er,  and 
begging  me  to  make  arrangements  for  immediately  pro- 
ceeding regularly  with  the  series.  lie  expressed  his  cor- 
dial approval  of  that  portion,  and  predicted  that  I  was 
likely  to  produce  a  series  of  papers  well  suited  to  his 
magazine,  and  calculated  to  interest  the  public." 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  the  disciples  of  dramatic 
authorship,  we  discover  that  their  experience  is  similar  to 
that  of  many  authors.  PoorTom  Robertson — that  indefat- 
igable actor  and  dramatist — sank  into  his  grave  almost  be- 
fore he  saw  the  dawn  of  his  fame;  and  John  Baldwin 
Buckstone,  during  his  struggling  career,  was  in  the  habit 
of  pawning  his  manuscripts  w  ith  Mr.  Lacy,  the  theatrical 
publisher,  in  order  to  procure  bread.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion, when  met  by  a  sympathizing  actor  in  the  street,  he 
appeared  with  scarcely  a  shoe  to  his  feet,  and  almost 
broken-hearted,  declaring  that  all  his  earthly  anticipa- 
tions were  centered  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  comedy, 
the  rejection  of  which  would  certainly  prove  fatal  to  his 
existence.  In  the  end,  happily  for  him,  the  comedy  was 
accepted. 

The  following  anecdote  is  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Odcon,  one  of  the  first  theaters  in  Paris.  One 
day  a  young  author  came  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  his 
niece,  which,  by  the  way,  had  appeared  such  a  formida- 
ble package,  upon  its  receipt,  that  the  secretary  was  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  moral  courage  to  untie  the  tape 
that  bound  it.  "  It  is  not  written  in  the  style  to  suit  the 
theater,"  he  replied,  handing  back  the  manuscript.  "  It 
is  not  bad,  but  it  is  deficient  in  interest."  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  young  man  smiled,  and  untying  the  roll,  he  dis- 
played some  (|ttires  of  blank  paper.  Thus  convicted,  the 
secretary  shook  hands  with  the  aspirant,  invited  him  to 
dinner,  and  shortly  afterward  assisted  him  to  successful 
debut  at  the  Odcon.  Another  author  once  waited  upon 
the  popular  manager  of  a  London  theater,  inquiring  the 
result  of  the  perusal  of  his  manuscript ;  whereupon  the 
other,  having  forgotten  all  about  it,  carefully  opened  a 
large  drawer,  exhibiting  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  docu- 
ments, and  exclaimed :  "There!  help  yourself.  I  don't 
know  exactly  which  is  yours,  but  you  may  take  any  one 
of  them  you  like." 

Indeed,  volumes  might  be  written  upon  the  difficulties 
sometimes  encountered  in  climbing  the  literary  ladder, 
and  whilst  the  more  persevering  have  ultimately  achieved 
the  goal  of  their  ambition,  others  have  been  fated  to  see  their 
writings  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  have  themselves  per- 
haps sunk  into  an  early  grave,  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
appointments and  privations  endured.  W  hen  the  poet 
Chatterton  was  found  lying  dead  in  his  garret  in  Hook 
street  his  manuscripts  had  been  strewn  upon  the  floor, 
torn  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Thus  much  good  literature 
has  often  been  lost  to  posterity.  A  number  of  instances, 
too,  might  be  cited  wherein  persons  have  risen  from  their 
deathbeds  to  destroy  their  manuscripts,  and  which  task 
has  either  proved  so  distressing  to  their  sensibilities  or 
fatiguing  to  their  physical  powers  that  they  im- 
mediately afterward  expired.  It  is  placed  upon  record 
how  Colardeau,  that  elegant  versifier  of  "  Pope's  Epis- 
tle of  Floisa  to  Abelard,"  recollected  at  the  approach 
of  his  death  that  he  had  not  destroyed  what  was 
written  of  a  translation  of  Tasso;  and  unwilling  to  in- 
trust this  delicate  office  to  his  friends,  he  raised  himself 
from  his  bed,  and  dragging  his  feeble  frame  to  the  place 
where  the  manuscript  was  deposited,  with  a  last  effort  he 


consumed  it  in  the  flames.  In  another  example,  an 
author  of  celebrity  directed  his  papers  to  be  brought  to 
his  bed.  and  there,  the  attendant  holding  a  light,  he 
burned  them,  smiling  as  the  greedy  flames  devoured  what 
had  been  his  work  for  years. 

Few  authors  w  illingly  destroy  any  manuscript  that  has 
cost  them  a  long  period  of  toil  and  research,  though  his- 
tory records  numerous  examples  where  the  loss  of  certain 
manuscripts  has  almost  proved  an  irremediable  misfor- 
tune to  their  author.  The  story  of  Mr.  Carlyle  lending 
the  manuscript  of  the  first  volume  of  his  "  French  Revo- 
lution" to  his  friend  fohn  Stuart  Mill,  and  its  accidental 
destruction  by  fire,  is  well  known.  A  similar  disaster 
once  happened  to  M.  Firm  in  Abauzit,  a  philosopher  who 
had  applied  himself  to  every  branch  of  human  learning, 
and  to  whom  the  great  New  ton  had  remarked,  among 
other  compliments:  "  You  are  worthy  to  distinguish 
between  Leibnitz  and  me."  It  happened  on  one  occa- 
sion that  he  had  engaged  a  fresh  female  servant,  rustic, 
simple  and  thoughtless,  and  being  left  alone  in  his  study 
for  awhile,  she  declared  to  herself  that  she  would  "set 
his  things  to  rights;  "  with  which  words  she  deliberately 
cleared  the  table,  and  swept  the  whole  of  his  papers  into 
the  fire,  thus  destroying  calculations  which  had  been  the 
work  of  upward  of  forty  years.  Without  one  word, 
however,  the  philosopher  calmly  recommenced  his  task, 
with  more  pain  than  can  readily  be  imagined.  Most 
readers  also  will  remember  the  similar  misadventure 
which  occurred  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Of  manuscripts  which  have  |ierished  through  the  ignor- 
ance or  malignity  of  the  illiterate,  there  are  numerous 
instances.  The  original  "  Magna  Charta,"  with  all  its 
appendages  of  seals  and  signatures,  was  one 'day  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  hands  of  his  tailor, 
who  with  shears  was  already  in  the  act  of  cutting  up  into 
measures  that  priceless  document,  which  had  been  so 
long  given  up  as  lost.  He  bought  the  curiosity  for  a 
trifle,  and  caused  it  to  be  preserved,  where  it  is  still  to  be 
seen,  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  w  ith  the  marks  of  dilapi- 
dation plainly  apparent.  The  immortal  works  of  Agobart 
were  found  by  Papirius  Masson  in  the  hands  of  a  book- 
binder at  Lyons,  the  mechanic  having  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  manuscript  sheets  for  the  purj>ose  of 
lining  the  covers  of  his  books.  Similarly,  a  stray  page  of 
the  second  decade  of  Livy  was  found  by  a  man  of  let- 
ters concealed  under  the  parchment  of  his  battledore,  as 
he  was  amusing  himself  at  that  pastime  in  the  country. 
He  at  once  hastened  to  the  maker  of  the  battledore;  but 
alas!  it  was  too  late — the  man  had  used  the  very  last  sheet 
of  the  manuscript  of  Livy  about  a  week  before. 

Fire  and  shipwreck  have  at  various  periods  caused  con- 
siderable havoc  among  manuscripts.  Many  of  our  oldest 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  were  consumed  some  years  ago 
by  a  fire  in  the  Cottonian  I  .ibrary ;  and  those  which  remain 
present  a  baked  and  shriveled  appearance,  rendering  them 
almost  unrecognizable.  Ben  |onson  on  one  occasion 
sustained  the  loss  of  the  labors  of  tw  enty-one  years,  within 
one  short  hour,  by  fire;  and  Meninsky's  famous  Persian 
Dictionary  met  w  ith  a  like  fate  from  the  effects  of  a  bomb 
falling  upon  the  roof  of  his  house  during  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks. 

National  libraries  have  occasionally  been  lost  at  sea. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  a  wealthy  burgo- 
masterof  Middlcburg,  in  the  Netherlands,  named  Hudde, 
actuated  solely  by  literary  curiosity,  made  a  journey  to 
China  ;  and  after  traveling  through  the  whole  of  the  prov- 
inces, he  set  sail  for  Europe,  laden  with  a  manuscript  col- 
lection of  his  observations,  the  labor  of  thirty  years,  the 
whole  of  which  was  sunk  in  the  ocean.  Again,  Cuarino 
Yerenese,  one  of  those  learned  Italians  who  vol- 
unteered to  travel  through  Greece  for  the  recovery  of  an- 
cient manuscripts,  had  his  perseverance  repaid  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  many  priceless  treasures.  Returning  to  Italy, 
however,  he  was  shipwrecked ;  and  such  was  his  grief  at 
the  loss  of  this  collection  that  his  hair  became  suddenly 
white. 

Returning  to  literature,  it  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  Swift's  "Tale  of  a  Tub "  was  introduced  to 
the  world  with  such  cunning  secrecy  that  the  manuscript 
was  actually  thrown  from  a  passing  coach  into  the  door- 
way of  the  bookseller  who  afterward  published  it.  "  Gul- 
liver's Travels"  was  given  to  the  public  in  the  same  mys- 
terious manner. 

Of  Defoe's  world-famous  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  pub- 
lished in  1719,  we  are  told  that  it  was  only  taken  up  by 
Taylor — who  purchased  the  manuscript,  and  netted  one 
thousand  pounds  by  the  publication — after  every  other 
bookseller  in  town  had  refused  it.  In  a  similar  manner, 
one  bookseller  refused  to  give  twenty-five  pounds  for  the 
manuscript  of  Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones;  "  while  another 
bought  it  and  cleared  not  less  than  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  by  the  venture  during  his  lifetime. 

With  a  few  particulars  touching  upon  the  value  of  man- 
uscripts which  have  at  various  |ienods  been  put  up  for 
public  sale  after  the  death  of  their  authors,  we  will  bring 
our  paper  to  a  conclusion. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  manuscript  of  Scott's  "Guy 
Mannenng"  came  into  the  market,  the  United  States 
gladly  secured  the  precious  treasure  at  a  cost  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty  guineas;  and  in  1S67,  at  a  sale  of  the 
manuscripts  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Cadell,  the  well- 
known  publisher,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  was  sold  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  guineas,  and  "  Rokeby  " 
realized  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guineas,  both  becom- 
ing the  proj>crty  of  Mr.  Hope-Scott.  At  the  same  sale 
Sir  William  Fraser  paid  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  man- 
uscript of  "  Marnnon  ;  "  whilst  the  same  appreciative  col- 
lector of  literary  antiquities  paid,  in  1S75,  so  high  a  price 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  for  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  a  composition  occupying  no  more 
than  four  quarto  sheets  of  manuscript. 

Of  Charles  Dickens's  manuscripts,  "  The  Christmas 
Carol  "  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  St.  James  street 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  resold 
by  him  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  "The  Battle 
of  Life"  is  still  held  on  sale  by  that  gentleman;  and 
"Our  Mutual  Friend"  was  purchased,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 


George  Washington  Childs  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Hot- 
ten,  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  manuscript  of  a  short  poem  by 
Burns  brought  seventy  guineas;  yet  this  sum  must  be  re- 
garded as  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  value  which 
might  be  realized  for  only  one  line — not  to  speak  of  one 
play — written  by  Shakespeare's  own  hand.  In  his  "  Me- 
morials of  Westminster  Abbey"  the  late  Dean  Stanley  has 
told  us  how  Spenser,  the  poet,  died  in  Ring  street,  West- 
minster, and  was  solemnly  interred  in  Poets' Corner,  hard 
by.  "His  hearse,"  he  says,  "  was  attended  by  poets; 
and  mournful  elegies,  together  with  the  |>ens  that  wrote 
them,  were  thrown  into  his  tomb.  What  a  funeral  was 
that  at  which  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  |onson,  and,  in  all 
probability,  Shakespeare  attended  !  what  a  grave  in  which 
the  pen  of  Shakespeare  may  l>e  mouldering  away!"  Cer- 
tainly, if  but  one  line  of  that  "  mournful  elegy"  written 
by  the  Immortal  Bard  could  be  rec  overed  and  offered  for 
sale,  we  should  then  have  a  pleasing  and  memorable  op- 
portunity of  marking  the  estimation  in  which  the  poet  is 
held  by  mankind. — Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 


The  Pied  Piper's  Charming  of  the  Children  had  its  six 
hundredth  anniversary  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
parade  at  "  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick,"  Germany,  Sat- 
urday, Line  28th.  The  true  day  was  Thursday,  but  the 
weather  forbade,  and  thousands  of  v  isitors  spent  the  two 
extra  days  among  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  legend  that  was  thus  commemo- 
rated is  one  of  the  quaintest  ever  told,  being  briefly  this — 
that  in  1284  a  magical  piper  drew  all  the  rats  out  of  the 
town  to  follow  his  piping  to  the  Wcser,  wherein  they  were 
drowned,  and  when  the  burgomaster  refused  to  pay  him 
the  thousand  crowns  he  had  been  promised,  he  set  his 
pipes  agoing  and  led  the  children  from  their  homes  straight 
into  the  Koppelberg,  which  opened  to  let  the  procession 
in,  and  closed  after  them.  It  is  a  familiar  legend  to  this 
generation  through  Robert  Browning's  poem,  one  of  the 
few  really  popular  things  he  has  written.  The  way  the 
children  followed  the  piper's  note  is  thus  charmingly  pic- 
tured : 

There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling; 
Small  feel  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping,  and  little  tongues  chattering, 
And  like  fowls  in  a  farmyard  when  barley  is  scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  running. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 
And  Sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music,  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

But  Mr.  Browning  dated  this  occurrence  July  22,  1376, 
instead  of  June  26,  1284.  The  celebration,  Saturday, 
was  very  picturesque.  All  the  buildings  were  deco- 
rated, tne  streets  adorned  with  arches  of  greenery  and 
flowers.  After  the  legend  had  been  recited,  in  front  of 
the  old  house  which  the  piper  is  said  to  have  dwelt  in  600 
years  ago  (and  which  bears  an  inscription  to  that  effect 
now),  a  procession  of  hundreds  of  children,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  the  time  of  the  legend,  led  the  way  to  the 
Koppelberg,  to  the  strains  of  the  pipe.  Behind  the  chil- 
dren followed  a  great  array  of  citizens,  reproducing  the 
costumes  and  properties  of  that  ancient  date,  and  a  most 
interesting  spectacle  must  have  been  presented.  The 
afternoon  was  given  up  to  amusements,  and  in  the  even- 
ing Nessler's  opera  of  "The  Pied  Piper"  was  rendered; 
while  late  at  night  the  whole  town  was  illuminated,  and 
a  torch-light  procession  and  a  splendid  display  of  fire- 
works closed  tne  holiday. — Springfield  Republican. 


CURRENT  VIRTUE. 

The  man  who  lives  for  himself  will  have  the  privilege 
of  being  his  own  mourner  when  he  dies. — Henry  Ward 
Beet  her. 

In  the  domain  of  affection,  if  nowhere  else,  there  must 
be  absolute  liberty.  The  slightest  tyranny,  even  that  of 
expectation,  is  fatal  to  the  life  of  love. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  levity  and  "  com- 
mon sense,"  without  the  eternal  principles  that  have  been 
learned  only  of  re.igion,  soon  sink  men  and  nations  in 
crime  and  shame — that  is,  in  hell. 

An  age  in  which  all  mankind  are  "  enabled  to  read  the 
papers  "is  an  age  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  school 
teachers  to  cultivate  good  taste,  and  all  that  good  taste 
implies,  in  their  pupils,  even  by  the  most  skillful  adjust- 
ment of  their  curriculum. 

Civilization  has  not  lessened  the  imperious  dominion 
of  selfishness,  and  at  the  bottom  of  all  beneficent  and 
humane  conduct  in  private  or  in  public  life  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Golden  Rule  will  ever  be  found  the  real  in- 
spiration of  virtue  on  earth.  - 

Men  who  determinedly  control  their  appetites  find 
themselves  stronger  with  each  victory  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  evil  and  indolence,  and  achieve  at  last  a  Spartan 
ruggedness  and  granite  firmness  that  makes  life  one  long, 
triumphant  contest  against  the  assaults  of  the  common 
enemy. 

We  are  born  to  live  with  each  other  and  not  for  our- 
selves; if  we  are  cheerful,  our  cheerfulness  was  given  to 
us  to  make  bright  the  lives  of  those  about  us;  if  we  have 
genius,  that  is  a  sacred  trust;  if  we  have  beauty,  wit,  joy- 
ousness,  it  was  given  us  for  the  delectation  of  others,  not 
for  ourselves;  if  we  are  awkward  and  shy,  we  are  bound 
to  break  the  crust  and  to  show  that  within  us  is  beauty, 
cheerfulness,  and  wit.   


Man  in  this  world  is,  so  to  speak,  a  double  creature. 
He  has  a  true  and  false  (otherwise  called  a  living  and 
dead,  or  a  feigned  or  unfeigned)  faith ;  a  true  and  a  false 
hope;  a  true  and  false  charity,  and  finally,  a  true  and 
false  life. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SERENADE. 


Sweet  maiden,  awake 

From  the  region  of  sleep. 
Alone  for  thy  sake  • 

^  Here  my  vigil  I  keep; 
The  moon  rides  on  high, 

The  stars  shine  above, 
Yet  sleepless  am  I 

By  the  charm  of  thy  love. 

All  nature  reposes: 

The  sun  is  at  rest, 
East  shut  are  the  roses, 

Each  bird  in  its  nest ; 
The  air  is  unstirred 

By  the  drone  of  the  bee, 
Sale  penned  is  each  herd— 

And  my  thoughts  are  of  thee. 

Oh,  what  is  dull  Time 

•In  true  love's  estimation? 
Who  measures  each  chime 

In  its  rapt  contemplation? 
Immortal  in  bilth, 

It  descends  from  above, 
And  raises  from  earth 

The  frail  creatures  who  love. 

Oh,  spurn  me  not,  maiden! 

Dismiss  me  not  home, 
\\  ith  misery  laden 

Henceforward  to  roam; 
By  the  spell  of  thy  power 

Which  has  fettered  the  free, 
Creation's  sweet  flower, 

Bend  thy  fragrance  to  me! 
 — Albert  E.  Stemlridge. 


TWO  COURT  POETS. 


If  we  might  be  permitted  to  parody  Dryden's  old  and 
excellent  epigram  on  Homer,  Virgil  and  Milton,  we 
might  say,  with  a  difference,  that  "  two  poets,  in  two 
different  ages  born,  the  courts  of  two  gay  monarchs  did 
adorn."  The  first  was  Thomas,  commonly  called  "  Tom  " 
D'Urfey,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  was  admitted  to  the  close  intimacy,  if  not  to 
the  actual  friendship,  of  that  easy-going  potentate ;  and 
Captain  Charles  Morris,  of  the  Life  Guards,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  poet-laureate  and  President  of  the 
Beefsteak  Club,  and  the  boon  companion  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  George  the  Fourth.  A  short  account 
of  both  of  these  once  celebrated  rhymers,  whose  works 
have  long  since  fallen  into  oblivion,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  convivial 
manners  of  high  society  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Thomas  D'Urfey  was  of  French  extraction,  as  appears 
from  the  verses  addressed  to  him  by  the  scurrilous  Tom 
Brown,  who  infested  literature  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne : 

Thou  cur,  half  French,  half  English  breed, 
Thou  mongrel  of  Parnassus ! 

He  was  born  in  Exeter  in  1649,  of  respectable  parents, 
who  destined  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  As  he 
grew  to  the  proper  age  he  found  that  he  had  no  love  for 
the  legal  studies  that  were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for 
success  as  an  attorney,  and  that  an  unlucky  impediment 
in  his  speech  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  bar.  He  was,  however,  in  possession  of 
a  small  patrimony  which  enabled  him  to  pay  his  way  in 
the  world  without  the  necessity  of  earning  his  daily  bread, 
and  in  hisyouth,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  took  to  writ- 
ing verses  to  the  ladies  with  whom  he  flirted,  and  in  making 
himself  agreeable  generally  to  the  society  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  to  which  he  managed  to  gain  admittance.  He 
not  only  wrote  songs  to  old  and  popular  melodies,  but  he 
sang  them — an  accomplishment  which  w  as  not  affected  by 
the  stutter  or  stammer,  which  only  afflicted  him  in  con- 
versation. 

He  was  about  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  known  in 
London  society  as  an  agreeable  man  about  town,  and 
noted  for  his  wit,  when  he  produced  a  comedy  called 
"The  Fond  Husband,  or,  The  Plotting  Sisters."  The 
play  met  with  a  decided  success,  and  so  pleased  King 
Charles  the  Second  that  he  attended  the  performance 
during  three  successive  nights.  D'Urfey  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  personally  known  to  the  King  up  to  this 
time,  but  the  popularity  of  the  comedy,  and  the  amuse- 
ment which  Charles  found  in  it,  caused  him  to  express  a 
wish  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  author.  D'L'rfey 
was  therefore  formally  introduced  to  the  Merry  Monarch. 
The  King  was  nearly  twenty  years  his  senior,  but  was  as 
youthful  in  his  pleasures  and  his  vices  as  his  younger 
companion.  His  Majesty  was  exceedingly  fond  of  music, 
which  he  had  studied  in  the  days  of  his  exile,  and  in 
which  he  was  more  or  less  proficient.  "  The  King,"  says 
Mr.  Chappell,  in  his  "Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time," 
"knew  enough  of  music  to  take  his  part  in  an  easy  com- 
position, and  after  his  restoration  would  sometimes  sing 
duets  with  'that  stupendous  bass'  Mr.  Gostling,  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  the  Duke  of  York— afterwards  James  the 
Second — accompanying  them  on  the  guitar." 

Charles  established  a  private  orchestra,  com[x>sed  of 
four-and-twenty  fiddlers,  and  at  the  after-dinner  perform- 
ances of  this  band,  that  cost  him  or  the  nation  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  thousand  [xninds  per 
annum  in  salaries  to  the  artists,  D'Urfey  was  a  constant 
attendant.  He  speedily  grew  into  such  high  favor  that 
he  not  only  sang  to  the  King,  but  sang  with  him.  They 
often  held  the  music-sheet  between  them,  as  they  stood 
side  by  side  before  the  courtly  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  whose  society  the  King  was  accustomed  to 
pass  a  portion  of  the  evening.  D'Urfey  often  accompa- 
nied the  King  in  his  afternoon  peregrinations  in  the  Mall  of 
St.  James's  Park,  walking  arm-in-arm  with  him,  and 
his  dogs  and  some  of  his  courtiers  following  behind. 
Wherever  the  King  went,  D'Urfey  was  engaged  to  sing  to 
him  or  otherwise  to  entertain  him,  whether  at  Windsor, 
at  Newmarket,  at  Winchester,  or  at  the  houses  of  the  no- 
bility to  which  he  was  invited.    In  the  five  collections  of 


the  songs  which  D'Urfey  issued  from  time  to  time  during 
the  King's  life,  most  of  which  were  re-issued  with  the 
coarse  title — though  not  coarse  to  that  age — of  "Laugh  and 
Grow  Fat,  or  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,"  many  of  them 
are  marked  as  having  been  "sung  to  the  King."  Until 
the  year  1685,  when  Charles  died  of  an  apoplectic  stroke, 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  D'Urfev  never  lost  the  King's  favor, 
which,  however,  took  no  more  substantial  form  than  that 
of  a  smile,  a  word  of  welcome,  an  invitation  to  Slipper  or 
to  a  drinking  bout. 

After  the  King's  death  D'Urfey  still  maintained  a  con- 
nection, though  less  intimate,  with  the  court,  and  wrote 
and  sang  songs  to  please  King  James  the  Second,  who 
was  not  quite  so  convival,  but  almost  as  dissolute  a  |ier- 
son  as  his  predecessor.  Indeed,  it  appears,  on  the  au- 
thority of  D'Urfey  himself,  in  the  pre  fa  <  c  to  his  collected 
"  Pills,"  that  his  favor  as  a  court  singer  extended  still 
farther  than  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  for  he  boasts 
that  "  he  performed  some  of  his  own  things  before  their 
Majesties  King  Charles  the  Second,  King  lames.  King 
William,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  and  never  quitted  the  royal  presence  with- 
out happy  and  commendable  approbation."  I  le  did  not, 
however,  inform  the  world  whether  the  happy  approba- 
tion was  stengthened  by  golden  guineas.  I  here  was  a 
report  current,  however,  that  Queen  Anne  gave  him  fifty 
guineas  for  writing  and  singing  to  her  a  satirical  song  on 
the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Hanover,  the  mother  of  King  George  the  First.  At  the 
time  the  verses  were  written  the  princess  was  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  next  heir  to  the  British  throne,  circumstances 
which  did  not  recommend  her  to  the  love  or  good  opin- 
ion of  the  actual  sovereign. 

The  crown's  far  too  weighty 

For  shoulders  of  eighty; 
She  could  not  sustain  such  a  trophy. 

Her  hand,  too,  already 

Has  grown  so  unsteady 

She  can't  hold  a  scepter. 

So  Providence  kepi  her 
Away  from  old  Dowager  Sophy. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  for  Tom  D'Urfey  that,  in  de- 
spite of  his  literary  demerits,  he  must  have  possessed  per- 
sonal good  qualities  and  amiable  traits  of  character  to 
have  induced  such  eminent  contemporaries  as  Pope,  Steele 
and  Addison  to  speak  as  kindly  of  him  as  they  did. 

In  the  year  1713,  when  the  guineas  of  the  Queen,  and 
all  other  patrons  and  patronesses  of  his  muse,  had  ceased 
to  flow  into  his  empty  coffers,  a  generous  notice  of  him, 
written  by  Addison,  appeared  in  number  sixty-seven  of 
the  Guardian,  under  date  of  May  28,  1713.  He  spoke  of 
D'Urfey  as  an  old  man,  though  he  was  but  sixty-four. 
"Our  countryman,  Mr.  D'Urfey,"  he  added,  "is 
still  living,  and  in  a  blooming  old  age,  that  still 
promises  many  musical  productions,  for  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  our  British  swan  will  sing  to  the 
last.  I  lately  received  a  visit  from  my  good  old 
friend  and  contemporary.  As  we  both  flourished  to- 
gether in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  we  diverted 
ourselves  with  the  remembrance  of  several  particulars  that 
passed  in  the  world  before  the  greater  part  of  our  readers 
were  born,  and  could  not  but  smile  to  think  how  insensi- 
bly we  were  grow  n  into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  gentle- 
men. Tom  observed  to  me  that,  after  having  written 
more  odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as  many 
comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great  difficulties 
by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men  (his  creditors)  who 
had  of  late  years  furnished  him  w  ith  the  accommodation, 
and  would  not,  as  he  said,  be  paid  with  a  song."  Under 
the  circumstances,  Addison  suggested  a  theatrical  benefit 
on  his  behalf,  and  the  reproduction  of  his  first  play,  "The 
Plotting  Sisters,"  which  had  so  greatly  pleased  King 
Charles  the  Second.  He  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  the 
project,  and  "in  order  to  extricate  his  old  friend,  imme- 
diately sent  for  three  directors  of  the  playhouse,  and  de- 
sired them  thus  in  their  turn  :  Do  a  good  office  for  a  man 
who,  'in  Shakespeare's  phrase,,  had  often  filled  their 
mouths,  meaning,  with  pleasantry  and  conceits."  The 
benefit  was  fixed  for  the  eighteenth  of  June  ensuing. 
On  the  morning  of  the  |>erformancc  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  also  writing  in  the  Guardian,  followed  up  the 
work  begun  by  Addison. 

All  the  actors  and  managers  entered  cordially  into  the 
project;  the  public  was  favorably  inclined;  the  house 
was  well  attended,  and  the  result  was  a  pecuniary  success. 
But  there  were  still  ten  years  of  life  left  to  Tom  D'Urfey, 
who,  having  either  squandered  or  othcrw  ise  lost  his  small 
patrimony,  was  often  reduced  to  sore  straits  to  pay  his 
butcher  and  baker.  The  comparative  favor  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Queen  Anne  was  not  continued  into  the 
reign  of  George  the  First.  He  had,  moreover,  nut  lived 
his  popularity,  and  the  grandsons  of  the  men  of  King 
Charles's  time  neither  sang  his  songs  nor  even  knew  his 
name.  He  lingered  in  obscurity,  in  poverty,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  in  penury,  until  1723,  when  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  w  here 
a  stone  was  put  up,  w  ith  the  inscription,  "  Tom  D'Urfey. 
Dyed  February  ye  26th,  1723." 

Of  the  many  songs  written  by  D'Urfey,  two  only  have 
retained  their  popularity-  "  The  Brave  Men  of  Kent" 
and  "In  Summer  Time  When  Flowers  Do  Spring." 

Charles  Morris  was  born  in  1746— the  year  of  the  battle 
of  Collodcn— in  the  twentieth  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  and  entered  the  army  about  1700  or  1767,  having 
had  interest  enough  to  procure  a  subaltern's  commission 
in  the  then,  as  now,  fashionable  regiment  of  Life  ( luards. 
But  he  was  no  warrior.  The  military  life  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  him,  except  that  his  commission  in  a  fashionable 
regiment  procured  him  a  facile  entrance  into  the  good 
society  to  which  he  might  not,  |>erhaps,  have  been  other- 
wise able  to  attain.  He  was  still  in  early  manhood  when 
he  retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  and  the  half- 
pay  gf  a  captain,  and  devoted  the  rdriaincr  of  his  long 
life  to  the  convivialities  of  the  very  "  fast "  and  highly 
aristocratic  circles  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
predominant  spirit.  Captain  Morris  was  a  true  Sybarite 
— taking  life  easily — finding  his  chief  pleasure  in  eating, 
drinking,  talking,  or  rather  scandal-mongering,  in  writing 


inferior  songs  in  prosaic  phraseology,  and  singing  them 
willingly  with  a  powerful  voice  and  a  pleasing  manner. 
His  aristocratic  boon  companions  only  asked  to  be 
amused,  and  cared  little  for  the  character  ot  the  amuse- 
ment, provided  they  could  be  made  to  laugh,  or  |>erhaps 
only  to  languidly  smile,  at  such  entertainment  as  the 
buffoons  and  punsters  were  pleased  to  afford  them.  The 
chief  haunts  of  Captain  Morris  were  the  Beefsteak  and 
Dilettanti  clubs,  to  both  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  a  frequent  visitor.  These  clubs  were  not  on  the 
model  of  those  of  the  present  time.  The  members  were 
not  lodged  in  palaces,  w  hich  they  frequented  only  to  read 
I  lie  new  spaper,  to  play  w  hist  or  billiards  occasionally, 
ind  to  dine  most  commonly  alone,  but  social  clubs  for 
gentlemen,  where  tin-  members  principally  met  to  dine  at 
one  table,  and  to  drink  far  more  than  was  good  for  them. 
'1*0  give  toasts,  often  coarse,  always  free,  and  sometimes 
harmlessly  sentimental ;  to  make  speeches,  to  pass  around 
the  bottle,  and  either  to  sing  songs  or  to  listen  to  them, 
were  the  amusements  of  the  members,  often  prolonged 
from  the  dinner  hour  to  the  dawn  of  the  follow  ing  morn- 
ing, when  [xwsibly  one-half  of  the  "jolly  comi>anions" 
had  to  be  led  home  to  beds  which  they  were  too  often 
unable  to  reach  without  assistance.  In  addition  to  the 
Beefsteak  Club  and  the  Dilettanti,  held  at  the  Star  and 
( Sorter  '  the  old  tavern  that  stood  somewhere  near  the  site, 
of  the  Athenamm,'  the  Travelers'  and  the  Reform  clubs 
of  our  day,  the  Prince  established  a  third  convivial  so- 
ciety, under  the  title  of  the  "  Je  ne  sais  quoi  "  Club.  In 
celebration  of  its  first  meeting"  the  Captain  wrote  a  song 
in  sixteen  stan/as,  of  which  the  two  following  may  serve 
as  samples.  They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
scores  of  others  with  which  the  too  facile  scribbler  amused 
or  possibly  bored  his  contemporaries.  In  those  days 
such  wretched  stuff  was  accepted  as  poetry  by  the  good- 
natured  idlers  of  the  town  : 

In  all  the  blest  commerce  of  friendship  or  love, 
In  the  court  or  the  cottage,  the  world  or  the  grove, 
In  all  countries  or  ages  that  man  ever  saw, 
The  soul's  sweet  attraction,  the  Je  ne  sais  (]iioi. 

Eor  our  rites  a  new  tutelar  god  we've  in  view, 
Neither  Egypt,  nor  Athens,  nor  Rome  ever  knew. 
As  a  sacred  libation  we'll  pour  out  with  awe, 
On  the  altar  of  Hacchus,  the  Jc  ne  sais  quoi. 

With  such  verses  as  these,  of  which  the  Captain  could 
produce  unlimited  quantities,  and  with  which  he  has 
filled  two  volumes,  first  published  in  1840  under  the  title 
of  "  Lyra  Urbanica,"  the  members  of  the  three  clubs 
that  were  favored  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  entertained 
every  evening,  whichever  of  the  clubs  had  revel.  The 
Captain  had  a  good  voice,  and  he  made  the  most  and 
the  best  of  it.  He  was  always  willing,  if  not  anxious,  to 
sing,  and  managed  to  please  his  not  too  fastidious  or 
critical  listeners  by  his  invariable  good  humor  and  con- 
tagious cheerfulness. 

"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die," 
was  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  his  philosophy, 
if  such  it  can  be  called.  He  was  nothing  if  not  a 
toper,  and  a  three-bottle  man,  though  he  was  never 
known  to  be  intoxicated.  "  Dum  rh  initis  riramus " 
continued  to  be  the  burden  of  his  song  until  he  ceased 
writing,  or,  as  he  modestly  but  not  inappropriately  called 
it,  "scrawling,"  at  about  the  age  of  ninety. 

Though  George  the  Fourth  knew  him  so  well,  William 
the  Fourth  knew  him  not  at  all  -a  fact  he  deplored 
when  he  finally,  under  the  pressure  of  advancing  years, 
left  London  for  the  country,  in  a  "scrawl"  which  he 
entitled  "My  Adieu  to  the  1  own  :  " 

Well,  here's  a  parting  cup! 

Adieu  to  London  town. 
One  king  set  me  up, 

Tothei  king  knocked  me  down. 
With  one  I  laughed  and  played, 
With  'tother  I  sob  and  sigh. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  wrote  of  himself,  apparently 
with  much  truth  and  candor: 

I  am  an  old  bacchanal  quite  worn  out, 
Once  lender  ol  men  a  jolly  bout; 
Hut  the  game's  all  up  anil  the  show's  gone  by, 
And  now  an  old  bore  and  a  twaddle  am  I. 

He  records  that  w  hen,  on  the  verge  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from  the  members  of 
the  Beefsteak  Club  that  he  would  appear  once  more 
amongst  them  before  hi' quitted  the  world.  He  complied 
w  ith  the  request,  and  as  usual  let  off  a  song  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  event.  He  finally  retired  to  Brock  ham,  in 
Surrey,  a  little  village  on  the  hanks  of  the  Mole,  w  here 
he  died  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age. — All  the  Year 
Round. 


The  women  of  Colorado,  in  exercising  their  right  of 
suffrage  at  the  school  elections,  have  set  an  example  by 
voting  for  good  schools  and  liberal  salaries  for  teachers. 


Charles  Reade  considered  that  the  selling  of  a  personal 
estate  at  public  auction  was  brutal  and  heartless,  and  he 
directed  that  his  should  not  be  disposed  of  in  that  way. 


De  Smith.    What's  the  reason,  I  wonder,  the  electric 
lights  always  go  out  during  a  thunder-storm? 
Van  /ones.    Professional  jealousy,  I  suppose. 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Thorp  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  cures 
stammering.  This  is  in  reparation,  probably,  as  much  of 
the  stammering  of  men  is  caused  by  women. 


Gounod  is  of  the  opinion  that  while  Wagner  was  alive 
too  much  was  said  against  him,  and  now  that  he  is  dead  a 
great  deal  too  much  is  said  in  his  favor. 


"  How  summer-like  yesterday!  "  exclaims  an  exchange. 
Yes,  and  how  some  are  like  to-morrow;  the  men  who  arc 
too  previous,  for  instance. 


The  late  Sam  Ward  was  the  original  of  Uncle  Horace 
Bellingham  in  Marion  Crawford's  "  Dr.  Claudius." 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Tlie  San  Franciscan  was  too  good  a  paper  to  stay 
dead ;  therefore  it  has  come  out  of  its  grave  after  a  rest  of 
six  weeks,  and  will  hereafter  appear  regularly,  under  a 
new  editorial  and  business  management.  The  experi- 
ment made  by  the  first  publishers  proved  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  in  this  city  and  state  for  a  good  literary 
journal.  No  weekly  paper  ever  died  here  which  had  so 
large  a  subscription  list  or  so  handsome  an  advertising 
patronage.  But  the  means  of  the  publishers  gave  out  be- 
fore they  could  carry  their  enterprise  to  the  paying  point, 
and  they  preferred  defeat  to  debt.  The  new  manage- 
ment will,  in  some  important  respects,  depart  from  the 
lines  followed  by  the  previous  publishers,  but  the  high 
and  clean  literary  standard  which  won  for  the  paper  a 
position  quite  unique  in  weekly  journalism  here  will  be 
maintained.  The  San  Franciscan  will  be  decent,  bright, 
amusing  and  instructive — a  paper  that  will  have  the  right 
to  enter  at  the  front  door  of  any  gentleman's  home. 
Public  questions  will  be  discussed  with  vigor,  but  with- 
out rancor  or  stupid  partisan  bias. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  its  programme,  the  new 
management  leaves  The  San  Franciscan  to  speak  for 
itself,  to-day  and  hereafter. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  BOLT. 

The  bolting  Republicans  of  the  East  have  been 
strengthened  and  dignified  by  the  foolish  sort  of  revilings 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  These  gentlemen, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  do  not  like  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
frankly  declare  that  they  will  do  what  they  can  to  prevent 
his  election  to  the  Presidency.  They  hold  that,  as  Repub- 
licans, they  have  the  right  to  bolt  any  nomination  which 
they  dean  unfit.  In  response,  they  are  told  that  they  are 
"  mugwumps,"  "  dudes,"  "Anglomaniacs,"  "Pecksniffs," 
and  what  not.  They  are  even  accused  of  the  crime  of 
agreeing  with  the  political  economists  who  argue  that 
free  trade  is  more  advantageous  to  the  material  interests 
of  a  country  than  protection — the  logical  implication  be- 
ing, of  course,  that  they  have  been  bought  with  British 
gold.  All  these  injurious  epithets,  and  the  accusation  of 
corrupt  motives,  are  Hung  at  the  heads  of  such  men  as 
George  William  Curtis,  the  accomplished  editor  of  Har- 
pers' Weekly,  who  has  grown  gray  in  giving  the  service  of 
his  brains  to  the  Republican  party,  and  the  enlightenment 
of  its  press;  E.  L.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  Nation, 
which  for  many  years  has  done  much  of  the  political 
thinking  for  the  educated  men  of  the  party;  and  Carl 
Schurz,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German-American  in  the  country.  The  news- 
papers which  are  angrily  and  defiantly  told  to  leave  the 
party — to  leave  it  forever,  for  the  party's  good — are,  besides 
the  weeklies  edited  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Godkin,  the 
New  York  Times,  incomparably  the  ablest  Republican 
daily  in  the  metropolis;  the  Evening  Post  of  the  same 
city,  a  journal  of  high  character,  which  has  for  its  readers 
the  solidest  part  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  printed — 
it  being,  in  fact,  the  daily  edition  of  the  Nation;  the 
Springfield  Republican,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more 
intelligent,  pure  and  earnest  journal  in  the  country;  and 
other  newspapers  of  the  same  stamp,  though  of  less  prom- 
inence. 

This  is  a  serious  bolt.  The  Republican  who  persuades 
himself  that  it  is  not  closes  his  eyes  to  a  grave  fact.  The 
journals  engaged  in  the  revolt  wield  a  great  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  a  large  and  very  respectable  class  of 
Republicans.  The  most  effective  way  to  convince  these 
journals  and  their  readers  of  the  error  of  their  course  is 
certainly  not  to  call  them  names  and  make  faces  at 
them. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  that  the  Republican  party  did 
well  in  nominating  Mr.  Blaine.  We  regard  him  as  by  all 
odds  the  ablest  public  man  in  the  organization,  and  one 
who  as  President  would  give  the  country  a  clean  and  dig- 
nified administration.  Nevertheless,  we  concede  the 
right  of  any  man  to  think  differently,  and  are  not  disposed 
to  deem  him  a  brainless  ass  or  a  purchased  rascal  for 
presuming  to  do  so.    We  shall  even  endeavor,  in  the 


breadth  of  our  charity,  not  to  suspect  him  of  being  a 
"  mugwump,"  a  "  dude,"  or  an  "  Anglomaniac." 

It  is  our  belief  that  these  Eastern  Independents  have 
become  slightly  monomaniacal  on  the  subject  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  They  have  so  long  fought  for  it,  after  a  cer- 
tain plan  of  their  own,  and  have  been  so  constantly  van- 
quished by  the  "machine,"  that,  like  all  men  who  ride  a 
hobby,  they  have  come  to  look  upon  all  who  arc  not  with 
them  as  being  against  them.  Mr.  Blaine,  although  a 
schoolmaster,  has  not  devoted  his  days  and  nights  to  fur- 
thering the  great  cause  of  excluding  from  the  public 
service  all  letter-carriers,  gaugers,  clerks  and  night-watch- 
men who  cannot  stand  a  competitive  examination  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography.  Mr.  Blaine 
is  a  practical  politician;  few  of  the  Independents  are. 
Asa  practical  politician  he  has  had  to  deal  with  men  as  they 
are,  not  as  he  would  like  them  to  be ;  and  instead  of  giving 
his  time  to  preaching  beautiful  and  true  generalities,  he  has 
engaged  successfully  in  the  real  work  of  statesmanship. 
As  to  the  averment  of  the  Independents  that  there  are  blots 
upon  Mr.  Blaine's  character,  it  may  be  replied  that  he 
was  a  good  enough  man  for  Mr.  Garfield  to  take  into  his 
Cabinet;  and  that,  black  as  these  alleged  blots  may  be, 
they  are  trifling  compared  with  the  blots  of  the  same  sort 
which  enemies  professed  to  discover  upon  the  character 
of  Mr.  Garfield.  Yet  none  of  the  now  bolting  journals 
found  any  difficulty  in  supporting  Mr.  Garfield  for  the 
presidency.  This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  we  confess, 
staggers  us. 

But  whatever  the  motives  or  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
Independents,  we  say  again  that  their  bolt  is  serious.  We 
do  not  think  it  will  defeat  Mr.  Blaine,  for  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  draw  to  him 
many  Democratic  votes— more  than  enough,  in  our 
opinion,  to  offset  the  Republican  votes  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  will  get.  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  well  to 
save  all  the  Republican  votes  possible.  Even  those  of 
"dudes,"  "mugwumps,"  "Anglomaniacs"  and  rascal 
free-traders  are  worth  having,  and  the  party  press  should 
recognize  the  fact  for  the  party's  good. 


MORAL  MONSTERS. 

The  frightful  murder  of  a  woman  by  Mulchings  in 
this  city  a  few  nights  ago,  gives  rise  to  a  re-discussion  of 
the  old  question,  Does  hanging  deter  from  murder?  It 
is  scarcely  six  months  since  Wheeler,  the  strangler,  was 
executed.  The  atrocity  of  this  wretch's  crime,  and  the 
long  fight  that  was  made  for  his  life  in  the  courts,  gave 
him  a  prominence  such  as  few  criminals  attain.  The 
whole  country  knew  of  him.  Surely,  if  the  lesson  had 
been  needed  that  the  community  regards  with  peculiar 
horror  the  murderer  of  a  woman,  and  thirsts  almost  sav- 
agely for  the  blood  of  the  murderer  in  retribution,  that 
lesson  was  to  be  drawn  from  Wheeler's  case.  Satisfac- 
tion, even  exultation,  was  expressed  everywhere  when  the 
news  of  his  death  by  the  ro[>e  was  given. 

Yet,  within  half  a  year  of  the  taking  off  of  this  fiend, 
another  woman  has  been  strangled  in  this  city,  under  cir- 
cumstances almost  parallel  with  those  of  Wheeler's  crime. 
Both  men  were  "  lovers"  of  their  victims;  the  motive  of 
both  was  jealousy,  and  each  was  the  discoverer  of  his 
own  guilt  to  the  police.  Neither  showed  any  trace  of 
horror  or  repentance  for  his  devilish  deed.  One  went 
calmly  to  his  death,  without  betraying  a  sign  that  he  had 
a  conscience;  the  other  has  shown  only  cool  exultation 
at  his  crime,  and,  refusing  the  advice  or  assistance  of  law- 
yers, has  composedly  urged  the  authorities  to  hang  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  manifests  no  more  concern  for 
his  own  life  than  he  did  for  that  of  the  helpless  woman 
whom  he  choked  to  death. 

Because  Wheeler's  fate  did  not  restrain  Hutchings  from 
imitating  his  crime,  with  the  certainty  of  death  as  the 
punishment,  those  who  favor  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment argue  that  the  hanging  of  murderers  does  not 
deter  other  men  from  becoming  homicides.  Many  believe 
this,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  were  the  question  of  cap- 
ital punishment  or  no  capital  punishment  to  be  put  to  a 
vote  in  this  country,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  poll 
for  the  negative.  Of  course,  the  sentimental  souls  who, 
by  a  strange  shortness  of  sympathetic  vision,  pity  sin- 
cerely the  lellow-creature  doomed  to  a  violent  death,  and 
see  not  at  all  the  stark  body  of  his  victim  in  the  back- 
ground, would  come  out  strong  in  such  a  vote;  but  they 
would  be  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  in  numbers  by  those 
who  would  put  away  the  scaffold  because  of  their  belief 
in  its  inutility. 

Of  the  first  class  of  objectors  to  the  rope  it  is  needful  to 
say  only  that  they  are  persons  whose  shallow  feelings 
control  their  still  shallower  heads.   The  second  class  are 


those  who  hasten  to  make  broad  generalizations  from  an 
occasional  striking  fact. 

To  say  that  the  fear  of  punishment  has  no  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  mass  of  men  is  nonsensical. 
Every  one  who  has  a  normal  nature  knows  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  contrary  is  true.  Where  is  there  one 
among  us,  whose  body  is  of  ordinary  stoutness  and  whose 
temper  can  boil  on  occasion,  who  has  not  at  some  time  in 
his  life  felt  the  murderous  impulse?  At  such  times  the 
knowledge  that  the  jail  and  gibbet  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  has  a  fine  moral  effect  upon  all  but 
one  or  two  in  ten  thousand.  These  exceptions  are  the 
Wheelers  and  Hutchingses.  They  are  not  men,  but 
monsters.  God  has  not  denied  them  the  appearance  of 
the  rest  of  us,  or  made  them  lower  in  .intelligence  than 
the  average  of  humanity.  It  is  not  until  they  have  done 
their  crimes  that  they  are  revealed  in  their  true  charac- 
ters. Then  the  devilish  nature  of  their  deeds,  their  calm 
behavior,  their  indifference  to  the  horror  which  they  ex- 
citedn  others,  and  their  recklessness  of  the  consequences 
to  themselves,  while  clearly  perceiving  them,  prove  them 
to  be  monsters.  The  moral  element  has  been  left  out  of 
their  make-up.  They  are  as  truly  deformed  as  is  one 
born  without  eyes  or  hands ;  but  they  are  unconscious  of 
their  deformity.  Recall  how  the  world  was  shocked  by 
the  explosion  on  the  wharf  at  Bremerhaven,  which  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  Thomassen  had  been  shipping  goods 
upon  ocean  vessels,  with  infernal  machines  concealed 
among  them,  which  by  a  set  clockwork  arrangement 
would  sink  the  ship,  and  all  on  board  in  the  sea.  His  mo- 
tive was  the  insurance  money.  Yet  the  monster  was  a 
man  of  education  and  superior  intelligence,  a  kind  hus- 
band and  an  affectionate  father.  The  shock  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  real  character  of  her  husband  sent  the 
wife — a  lady  of  refinement — to  the  mad-house.  Thom- 
assen was  a  moral  brother  to  Wheeler  and  Hutchings. 

The  hanging  of  our  latest  strangler  will  keep  the  hands 
of  many  a  drunken,  and  sober,  brute  off  the  throats  of 
women  who  excite  their  jealous  rage,  but  it  will  not  deter 
a  Wheeler  or  Hutchings  from  crime  when  the  devil  that 
is  in  him  prompts  him  to  its  commission. 


MR.  BLAINE'S  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

Mr.  Blaine's  letter  of  acceptance  has  had  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  storm  of  belligerent  blather  that  too 
many  Republican  newspapers  were  delivering  themselves 
of  anent  his  "intense  Americanism"  and  the  aggres- 
sive foreign  policy"  he  would  treat  the  country  to  if 
elected.  A  stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  this  country,  and  forming  an  opinion  of  it 
from  the  fiery  outgivings  of  these  paper  warriors,  would 
inevitably  have  decided  that  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
American  people  was  for  a  President  who  would  provoke 
a  war  with  England.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  memory  of  our  own  civil  conflict  is  too  fresh 
to  permit  us  to  have  any  illusions  as  to  war.  We  know 
what  it  is,  and  want  no  more  of  it,  if  it  can  with  honor  be 
avoided.  Besides,  there  is  no  general  feeling  of  hostility 
in  the  United  States  toward  England.  That  nation  has 
done  nothing  of  late,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  account  for 
the  amazing  revival  of  the  "  spirit  of  '76  "  which  followed 
(in  the  newspapers)  immediately  upon  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Blaine.  There  is  one  large  class  of  our  population 
who  undoubtedly  do  hate  England  intensely — the  Irish- 
Americans.  But  it  is  as  Irishmen,  and  not  as  American 
citizens,  that  they  harbor  this  vengeful  feeling — for  which 
as  Irishmen  they  have  ample  cause,  as  all  the  world 
knows.  It  was  to  catch  the  votes  of  these  hereditary  en- 
emies of  perfidious  Albion  that  the  demagogic  organs 
made  themselves  and  Mr.  Blaine  ridiculous  by  picturing 
him  as  a  bloodthirsty  personage  who,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, would  spring  with  a  whoop  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  shillalah  in  hand,  eager  to  hit  a  head  wherever 
he  saw  it— esjx;cially  that  of  John  Bull.  If  there  were 
enough  Frenchmen  in  the  country  to  make  it  an  object, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  these  same  journals  would  have 
bawled  to  the  Gauls  that  the  only  hope  of  ever  revenging 
themselves  upon  Germany  would  be  to  vote  to  make  Mr. 
Blaine  President  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course  Mr.  Blaine  is  too  sensible  a  man,  too  good  a 
politician,  and  far  too  patriotic,  to  permit  his  canvass  to 
be  conducted  on  any  such  bellicose  and  absurd  plan.  By 
his  letter  he  quietly  sat  down  upon  these  injudicious  par- 
tisans, who,  without  so  designing,  were  doing  their  best 
to  work  his  defeat.  The  business  interests  of  this  coun- 
try rule  its  foreign  as  well  as  itsdomestic  policy,  and  busi- 
ness men  are  the  very  last  class  in  any  community  who 
desire  war.  Capital  is  cowardly,  and  war,  economically 
viewed,  is  merely  a  means  for  the  destruction  of  capital. 
Besides,  everybody  of  sense  knows  that  it  behooves  the 
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great  Yankee  nation  to  be  humble  and  peaceable  of 
spirit  for  several  years  to  come.  We  are  in  no  condition 
to  go  to  war.  No  matter  how  tremendous  a  fellow  at 
fighting  a  President  might  be,  he  would  find  it  tolerably 
difficult  to  win  naval  battles  and  protect  seaboard  cities 
with  a  navy  that  would  disgrace  a  South  American  re- 
public. Indeed,  Chili  had  such  a  contempt  for  this  navy 
of  ours  that  a  year  or  two  ago  her  President  flatly  told 
our  Minister,  in  rejecting  a  proposal  of  that  official,  that 
he  would  prefer  war  with  the  United  States  rather  than 
submit  to  its  dictating  the  terms  of  peace  between 
Chili  and  Peru.  We  had  to  stomach  that.  And  it  is 
well  for  us  of  San  Francisco  that  the  government  did,  for 
had  we  gone  to  war  with  Chili  the  ironclads  of  that  petty 
power  would  have  laid  this  city  in  ruins — unless  Provi- 
dence had  gone  out  of  its  way  to  interfere  in  our  behalf, 
by  miraculously  changing  into  modern  ordnance  the  an- 
cient curiosities  in  ironmongery  which  frown  from  the 
ports  of  Fort  Point  and  gape  toothless  over  the  para- 
pets of  Alcatraz.  We  are  rich  enough  to  buy  the  best 
navy  in  the  world,  but  ready-made  navies  are  not  to  be 
had  on  an  hour's  notice. 

When  Mr.  Blaine  is  President — as  we  believe  he  will 
be — his  "spirited  foreign  policy"  will,  we  think,  make 
its  first  manifestation  in  the  form  of  efforts  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  enough  money  to  equip  the  nation 
with  a  navy  becoming  to  its  position  and  requisite  for  its 
needs;  and  if  he  should  succeed  in  doing  this,  we  would 
confidently  expect  to  see  him  make  further  spirited  efforts 
to  prevent  the  money  being  stolen  by  jobbing  officials 
and  contractors. 

Mr.  Blaine  will  make  a  vigorous  President,  for  he  has 
shown  vigor  in  every  office  he  has  filled ;  but  his  energy 
will  not  exert  itself  in  hunting  over  the  earth  to  find  some 
nation  willing  to  oblige  him  by  sending  over  a  navy  to 
sink  our  wooden  tubs,  and  to  lay  waste  our  coasts.  As 
Mr.  Blaine  is  not  a  lunatic,  he  will  sorely  disappoint 
those  martial  souls  who  have  been  marking  out  his  "ag- 
gressive foreign  policy  "  for  him  since  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention had  the  wisdom  to  make  him  a  candidate  for 
President. 


A  NEEDED  REST. 

The  people  of  California  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  for  having  nominated 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Since  that  happy  event  a  voice  has 
been  hushed  in  this  state  which  has  for  years  wearied  the 
collective  ear,  tired  the  collective  brain  and  ruffled  the 
collective  temper.  The  hushed  voice  is  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional "  anti-monopolist."  For  the  present  his  trade 
is  gone.  Neither  of  the  presidential  candidates  is  seek- 
ing office  in  consideration  of  deeds  done  in  the  past  for 
the  bedevilment  of  capital,  or  promises  to  attack  it  in  the 
future.  For  once,  we  shall  have  a  political  contest  here 
in  which  the  stumpers  on  the  opposing  sides  will  not  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  loudness  and  ferocity  of  their 
promises  to  tear  up  the  rails  and  jail  the  owners  of  them, 
if  given  official  power  to  do  so  by  an  enlightened  and 
plundered  people. 

The  Republican  State  Convention,  held  this  week, 
recognized  the  situation  and  touched  upon  the  railroad 
question  only  to  the  extent  of  making  some  general  de- 
clarations of  self-evident  truths  as  to  the  duties  of  corpora- 
tions and  the  power  of  the  government  to  control  them. 
Even  Mr.  Estee,  in  his  speech  to  the  convention,  ignored 
the  subject. 

Our  Democratic  friends  have  fed  at  the  anti-monopoly 
table  until  they  are  full  to  bursting,  and  are  doubtless 
glad  of  the  rest  from  such  stale  food  afforded  them  by  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 

The  intellect  of  the  state  will  be  strengthened  by  a 
years'  abstinence  from  consideration  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  transportation  companies,  and  refreshed  by  becoming 
interested  in  the  comparatively  new  public  questions 
which  will  form  the  staple  of  debate  during  the  campaign 
which  is  upon  us.  

A  particularly  mean  and  scandalous  sort  of  campaign 
mud  is  being  thrown  at  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  The  Republican  press  should  be  above  such 
gutter-work ;  and  moreover,  it  is  the  kind  of  work  that 
usually,  and  justly,  injures  those  who  engage  in  it  more 
than  it  does  the  intended  victim.  Mr.  Cleveland  has, 
perhaps,  not  lived  the  life  of  a  saint— most  men  do,  of 
course— but  whatever  his  delinquencies  may  have  been, 
they  can  scarcely  have  equalled  in  unmanliness  the  nasty 
eagerness  whith  a  certain  class  of  his  political  opponents 
are  showing  to  root  into  the  privacy  of  his  past.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  accuse  Mr.  Cleveland  of  being  a  libertine 
and  an  abuser  of  women  in  order  to  defeat  him.  There 


is  plenty  of  clean,  open  ground  for  the  battle  between 
the  parties,  and  very  little  doubt  need  be  felt  this  year 
of  what  the  outcome  will  be  of  an  honest,  decent  contest. 


What  is  General  Butler  going  to  do?  This  is  a  problem 
which  the  agitated  Democracy  takes  to  its  closet  lo  pray 
over.  If  the  vivacious  old  disturber  decides  to  run 
for  the  Presidency  on  the  Greenback  and  Anti-mo- 
nopoly nominations  that  have  been  given  him,  there  will 
be  a  deepening  of  the  cerulean  hue  of  the  Democratic 
firmament.  General  Ben  would  draw  after  him,  and 
away  from  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  mighty  army  of  the  "op- 
pressed of  all  nations"  who  happen  to  have  the  privilege 
of  casting  American  ballots.  His  candidacy,  moreover, 
would  seriously  complicate  matters  for  both  parties  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  General  has  a  tremendous  )>er- 
sonal  following,  which  he  has  earned  by  the  exercise  of 
his  talent  for  making  life  disagreeable  for  the  aristocracy. 


As  to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  ot  acceptance, 
we  gather  from  the  Republican  press  the  following  infor- 
mation: It  is  a  masterly  document ;  it  will  rank  among 
the  noblest  of  our  state  papers;  it  is  not  merely  of  tem- 
porary value,  but  it  w  ill  live  for  the  delight  and  instruction 
of  posterity;  its  pure  and  lofty  patriotism  is  only  equalled 
by  its  manly  frankness  and  candor.  From  the  Demo- 
cratic press  we  learn  that:  The  letter  is  weak  and  stupid; 
il  falls  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  |K>orest  of  our  state- 
papers;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  writer,  and  the  party  which 
courts  disintegration  and  oblivion  by  making  Mr.  Blaine 
its  candidate ;  it  is  particularly  noticeable  for  its  trans- 
parent insincerity  and  utter  want  of  real  patriotism. 

It  is  Mr.  Cleveland's  turn  next. 


When  a  hundred  thousand  workingmen  parade  the 
streets  of  London  in  orderly  procession,  carrying  banners 
inscribed  with  warnings  to  the  House  of  Lords  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  people's  w  ill  after  it  has  found  ex- 
pression through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when 
such  a  plebeian  demonstration  is  spoken  of  with  respect 
by  the  British  press,  it  certainly  does  look  as  if  the  time 
were  near  at  hand  for  a  general  awakening  of  the  English 
people  to  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  maintaining  a  class 
of  hereditary  legislators— especially  as  these  favored  per- 
sons usually  exercise  the  privilege  which  birth,  and  not 
fitness,  confers  upon  them  in  obstructing  reforms  for 
which  there  is  a  popular  demand. 


The  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  gave  the  California 
Democracy  a  cold  shudder ;  but  the  Democracy  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  take  a  thrashing  without  resistance.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  popularity  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  this 
state,  it  will  not  do  for  the  Republican  managers  to  be- 
too  sure.  Over-confidence  is  a  pleasant  feeling,  but  it 
has  caused  the  loss  of  a  great  many  battles.  The  Demo- 
crats will  fight  desperately.  W  ith  reasonably  good  gen- 
eralship, California  can  be  looked  to  for  a  big  majority 
for  Mr.  Blaine;  but  there  must  be  no  blind  trusting  in 
luck*.   J  

Mr.  John  Kelly,  the  Czar  of  New  York  City,  expresses 
a  desire  to  abdicate.  He  says  he  is  weary  of  politics. 
This  looks  as  if  Mr.  Kelly  feels  that  he  has  been  "knocked 
out"  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  His  depres- 
sion of  spirits  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  However, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Kelly  will  retire  to  a 
monastery  until  he  has  sheathed  his  dirk  under  the  fifth 
rib  of  the  Democratic  candidate. 


The  determination  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  to  sell  none  of  its  lands  hereafter  to  anybody 
who  will  not  stipulate,  as  a  condition  of  purchase,  to 
make  use  of  them  for  production  is  a  step  in  a  direction 
which,  if  more  large  landowners  would  take  it,  would 
quickly  bring  a  stream  of  immigration  to  the  state.  The 
holding  of  land  for  speculative  purposes  has  been  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  California's  comparatively  slow 
growth. 

Californians  have. had  poor  luck  in  politics  this  year. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  ignored  Justice 
Field,  and  now  the  Prohibition  Convention  has,  with  sin- 
gular ingratitude,  refused  to  nominate  I  >r.  R.  II.  McDon- 
ald for  the  Presidency.  Most  men,  in  the  Doctor's  place, 
would  go  and  take  a  drink  for  spite. 


At  Bloomington,  Illinois,  the  other  day,  ex-Senator 
David  Davis  fell  off  the  fence,  and  when  he  struck  the 
ground  he  shouted  for  Blaine.  This  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  heavy  Republican  gain. 


ECHOES  OF  Till-  WEEK. 


A  man  was  arrested  on  Sunday  for  using  vulgar  language 
at  a  sand-lot  meeting.  The  millennium  must  be  getting 
close  at  hand. 

I  overheard  some  sarcastic  and  ill-natured  |>erson  re- 
mark at  the  performance  of  the  "  Devil's  Auction  "  that 
the  donkey  played  remarkably  well,  but  was  badly  sup- 
ported. He  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  joke— a  sign 
that  it  was  excellent  and  original. 

The  habit  of  giving  away  a  theater-door  check  to  the 
first  hoodlum  boy  you  meet  is  not  a  meritorious  one. 
There  is  no  sacrifice,  and  therefore  no  charity,  in  the 
bestowal ;  and  I  think  if  people  could  only  know  the 
inconveniences  to  which  they  put  others  by  thus  |>ermit- 
ting  the  entrance  of  "  the  great  unwashed,"  they  would 
abstain  from  this  picayune  generosity. 

The  unfortunate  Democrats  who  bought  white  hats 
before  the  nomination  of  Blaine  are  now  in  a  sad  predica- 
ment. If  they  c  hange  hats  they  will  be  laughed  at  and 
pitied.  If  they  wear  them,  they  are  constantly  met  w  ith, 
"  Well,  so  you've  come  around  to  P.la  ine,  after  all  ?"  The 
Democratic  committee  should  pay  so  much  a  scalp  for 
white  hats,  and  so  make  Hill  Higgins's  hatter's  bill  even 
larger  than  it  is. 

The  hand-shaking  fiend  is  out  in  great  force  during  this 
political  campaign.  He  is  a  most  unpleasant  creature  at 
any  time,  but  he  has  several  grades  of  disgustingness. 
Save  me,  however,  from  the  maudlin  brute  who  holds 
your  hand  two  minutes  between  his  clammy  paws  w  hile  he 
pours  into  your  aching  ear  his  political  leanings  and 
learned  deductions.  There  is  but  on  cure:  Pull  your 
hand  away  at  once. 

If  the  police  officer  to  whom  Hutchings,  the  strangler, 
confessed  his  crime  had  hurried  to  the  room  indicated 
by  the  murderer,  the  woman's  life  might  have  been  saw  d. 
Hut  instead  of  doing  that,  the  policeman  delayed  to  argue 
with  Hutchings,  to  see  if  he  was  trying  to  make  a  fool  of 
him.  Too  many  of  our  police  corps  seem  to  live  in  a 
perpetual  first  of  April,  and  under  constant  dread  of  being 
"  played  for  a  sardine,"  as  the  guileless  hoodlum  would 
call  it. 

In  Kansas  the  laws  against  selling  liquor  are  pretty 
strict,  and  to  evade  them  the  gin-sellers  fill  a  sequestered 
room  with  liquors  and  provide  their  customers  with  keys. 
The  customers  are  supposed  to  drop  the  money  for  their 
drinks  into  a  box  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  The 
Kansas  tippler  must  be  very  honest  or  the  liquors  terribly 
bad.  A  place  run  on  this  plan  in  San  Francisco  would 
last  about  as  long  as  five  cents'  worth  of  peanuts  between 
two  boys. 

A  rather  fast  young  man  of  this  city,  who  usually  out- 
runs the  constable  pretty  considerably,  got  badly  left  last 
week.  He  has  a  rich  aunt  East,  who  always  has  sent  him 
a  most  acceptable  hundred-dollar  note  on  his  birthday. 
This  year  the  old  lady,  with  more  consideration  for  his 
soul  than  his  body,  sent  him  a  receipt  for  a  year's  pew 
rent  in  Trinity  Church.  'There  is  a  chance  now  for  the 
pious  to  hear  the  gos|>cl  according  to  Bishop  Kip,  at  a 
good  deal  below  the  market  price. 

Now  is  the  season  when  the  badge-maker  reaps  his  har- 
vest, and  the  ward  politician  creeps  out  of  his  hole  and 
changes  from  a  groveling  worm  to  a  gorgeous  butterfly. 
W  here  on  earth  these  creatures  hide  themselves  between 
election  times  is  a  question  I  have  often  asked  myself 
and  others,  but  could  never  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 
They  must  be  like  the  house  fly,  that  comes  to  us  in  the 
spring-time  just  as  large  as  his  brother  of  the  year  before. 
Hut  where  from?    Nobody  knows. 

Nearly  every  other  day  some  driverless  vehicle  may  be 
seen  madly  careering  along  our  crowded  thoroughfares, 
placing  life  and  property  in  imminent  danger,  and  all 
because  drivers  are  either  too  lazy  to  hitch  their  horses, 
or  have  placed  over-confidence  in  their  docility.  W  hen 
one.  of  these  criminally  careless  drivers  gets  his  vehicle 
smashed  into  such  small  pieces  that  he  has  to  sweep  them 
Up  with  a  w  isp  broom,  and  his  horse  or  horses  are  meat 
for  the  knacker,  (although  I  pity  the  horses)  a  smile  ol 
inward  satisfaction  lights  up  my  intelligent  countenance, 
and  a  joy  unutterable-  takes  posse  ssion  of  this  soul.  Hut 
how  about  the  law  obliging  men  to  hitch  their  horses? 

W  hen  the  state  can  be  saved  a  conside  rable  amount  of 
money  by  the  hanging  of  Hutchings,  on  his  ow  n  plea  of 
guilty  and  the  self-evident  facts  in  the  case,  it  seems 
absurd  that  lawyers,  alleged  humanitarians  and  maudlin 
sentimentalists  should  objee  t.  He  has  committed  a  foul 
murder,  and  wants  to  hang  for  it.  I  would  not  deprive 
him  of  the  pleasure,  for  it  is  the  last  he  will  have.  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  lawyers  object.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
case  of  fame  and  fees  with  them,  and  they  would  like  to 
see  the  case  drag  on,  like  W  heeler's,  for  over  two  years. 
No;  I  think  that  murderers  should  be  encouraged  int 
wishing  to  hang  without  delay.  It  is  true  that  a  man  suf- 
fers more  by  delay  than  by  a  quick  ending  of  the  busi- 
ness; but  the  law  was  not  intended  to  torture— and 
besides,  that  style  of  punishment  is  uncommonly  ex- 
pensive. Quid  Nunc. 


ro 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOMETIME. 


Within  the  chamher  of  our  heart  there  lives 
A  silent  joy  that  lends  each  life  its  aim. 
And  goads  us  on  to  goals  of  wealth  and  fame. 
This  flood  of  mellow,  dreamy  gladness  drives 
Through  each  dear  soul  a  something  which  revives 
Dead  hopes,  and  sends  to  pensive  eyes  a  gleam 
Of  golden  sunshine  lilched  from  angel's  dream. 
"  Sometime"  is  the  word  whose  utterance  gives 
This  rush  of  tender  feeling  (Jod  calls  How, 
And  paints  to  longing  eves  some  far-oll  day 
When  each  one's  buildcd  castle  shall  appear 
Complete  throughout  its  tesselatcd  sco|ie, 
\\  ith  all  that  Fancy's  magic  can  array 
To  steal  one  thought  from  Sorrow's' falling  tear. 

— F.J;vard  A .  Oldham. 


TECHNICAL  KM'CATIOX. 


REJ  EC  TED. 


"  Perhaps  she's  dancing  somewhere  now!  " 

The  thoughts  of  light  and  music  wake 
Sharp  jealousies,  that  grow  and  grow 

Till  silence  and  the  darkness  ache. 
He  sees  her  step,  so  proud  and  gay, 

Which,  ere  he  spake,  foretold  despair; 
Thus  did  she  look  on  such  a  day, 

Ami  such  the  fashion  of  her  hair; 
And  thus  she  stood  when,  kneeling  low, 

He  took  the  bramble  from  her  dress; 
And  thus  she  langh'd  and  talked,  whose  "  No" 

Was  sweeter  than  another's  "  Yes." 
H«"  feeds  on  thoughts  that  most  deject : 

He  impudently  feigns  her  charms, 
So  reverenced  in  his  own  respect, 
•  Dreadlully  clasp'd  by  other  arms; 
And  turns  and  puts  his  hrows,  that  ache, 

Against  the  pillow  where  'tis  cold. 
If  only  now  his  heart  would  hreak  ! 

Hut  oh,  how  much  a  heart  can  hold! 

—  Coventry  Patmore. 


AX  ENTERPRISING  SPECK  OF  MUD. 

This  is  the  age  of  science — science  gone  mad.  The 
very  air  is  permeated  with  it.  We  breathe  it,  eat  it,  drink 
it,  and  roll  ourselves  in  it.  Science  has  swallowed  every- 
thing— our  religions,  our  beliefs,  our  very  souls.  Then 
why  not  give  way  to  the  instincts  of  our  very  human 
natures,  and  bow  down  and  worship  it?  Set  her  up  high 
on  the  altar,  make  for  her  temples,  and  reverently  incline 
the  knee  to  this  nineteenth  century  idol,  which  has  swal- 
lowed all  the  other  images  and  lofty  conceptions  of  man — 
those  conceptions  which  arose  from  his  childlike  desire  to 
find  something  worthy  of  worship,  something  greater  than 
himself  ? 

Yes,  science  has  destroyed  them  all,  and  thus  proved 
herself  the  greatest.  Why  not  enthrone  her  in  the  deity's 
place  of  worship,  and  thus  relieve  this  peculiar  aching 
void  that  we  experience  in  our  natures  without  some  sort 
of  thing  to  bow  down  before? 

Science  is  so  lovely  and  so  beautiful  that  she  is  fit  to 
reign  as  goddess  over  our  homes  and  hearts— she  speaks 
in  such  "a  various  language,"  she  appeals  so  grandly  to 
our  intellects.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  in  mir- 
acles or  inspiration,  or  any  other  strange  or  unbelievable 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  everything  is  beautifully  proved 
according  to  logic  and  reason.  Not  a  crack  or  cranny  is 
left  to  vague  speculation,  or  to  mere  supposition  or  hy- 
pothesis, in  this  most  marvelous  structure  of  science ; 
everything  is  clear,  strong,  and  founded  upon  undeniable 
proof. 

Who  can  doubt  that  when  inorganic  matter  made  up 
its  mind  to  become  organic,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  it  should  become  so?  Why,  there 
is  nothing  miraculous  in  a  little  speck  of  decayed  matter 
suddenly  resolving  to  become  a  living  one-celled  creature, 
and  then,  at  a  spring,  becoming  the  progenitor  of  a  long 
line  of  animal  forms  of  every  description— eventually  end- 
ing in  man  himself ! 

There  is  such  a  beauty  and  harmony  in  all  its  phases 
that  man  feels  his  intellectual  powers  expanding  as  he 
dwells  upon  this  scientific  genealogy  of  his  past,  and  a 
debt  of  gratitude  fills  his  breast  as  he  considers  the  noble 
impulse  of  that  little  decayed  speck  of  mud  to  become  a 
living  thing;  for  otherwise  he  himself  would  never  have 
existed. 

Scientifically  dwelt  upon,  that  enterprising  speck  of 
decayed  matter  contained  within  itself  all  the  motives,  all 
the  desires,  all  the  intentions  of  living  creatures  from  its 
time  since,  in  a  latent  form.  Within  that  tiny  speck  was 
contained  the  marvelous  frame  of  man,  constructed  with 
all  its  curious  harmony  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  sys- 
tems, gotten  up  on  a  plan  never  to  be  equalled  by  the 
most  cunning  workmanship  of  man — a  something  which 
is  only  a  little  less  than  a  miracle  itself— all,  in  an  invisi- 
ble embryo  form,  contained  in  that  tiny  speck  of  dead 
matter.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  and  yet  suggests  faintly 
that  science  herself  is  scarcely  so  worthy  of  temples  and 
adoration  as  this  identical  speck  to  which  we  owe  our 
very  existence,  away  back  eons  and  cycles  of  ages  ago. 

And  still,  considering  the  matter  further,  it  would  not 
appear  that  it  was  the  speck,  alter  all,  to  which  we  owe 
this  debt  of  gratitude,  so  much  as  to  the  thought  which 
animated  the  speck  and  made  it  desire  to  become  a  liv- 
ing thing.  But  a  thought  is  an  immaterial  thing.  How- 
are  we  to  put  it  into  shape  and  form  in  order  to  exalt  it  to 
the  highest?  And  science,  perhaps,  would  resent  the 
adoration  of  a  thought—a  mere  thought.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  owing  altogether  to  this  identical 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  identical  speck,  that  this  world 
is  peopled  by  its  millions  of  forms  of  animated  nature — 
proud  and  arrogant  man  among  the  rest. 

But  the  thought — this  wonderful  thought.  How  did  it 
find  existence  in  that  dark  and  awful  ]x:riod  of  the  world's 
history?  What  caused  it  to  spring  in  such  an  ignomin- 
ious thing  as  a  speck  of  dead  matter?  Can  an  immaterial 
and  lofty  thought  be  inherent  in  a  bit  of  mud?  It  must 
be  so.  Science  deals  in  nothing  that  is  miraculous. 
Thus  man  comes  to  a  logical  conclusion,  finding  an  ex- 
pansion and  growth  of  intellect  in  tracing  his  genealogy 
to  this  inherent  spark  of  div  inity  in  this  speck  of  mud. 

From  this  view  of  the  question,  it  seems  strange  that 
man,  with  all  his  expanded  powers,  does  not  himself  take 
:\  lesson  from  this  most  ancient  cause  of  his  existence, 


and  by  deliberately  choosing  some  wonderful  thought, 
himself  develop  as  suddenly  into  a  new  and  more  mag- 
nificent sort  of  creation,  as  far  above  his  present  status  as 
the  monera,  or  single-celled  animal,  was  above  the  speck 
of  mud.  Why  should  he  not  gain  new  instincts,  new 
powers,  new  senses,  simply  by  desiring  them  and  then  de- 
veloping them?  If  the  unintelligent  speck  could  do  so  much 
accidentally,  why  should  not  man  achieve  impossibilities 
deliberately?  It  would  not  be  more  wonderful  for  man 
to  develop  a  pair  of  wings  from  his  shoulder-blades  and 
use  them  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  or  to  make  his  eyes 
grow  into  two  telescopes  to  scan  easily  the  distant  stars, 
or  to  train  his  ears  into  marvelous  receptacles  to  catch 
the  sounds  from  the  very  spheres,  than  for  the  speck  of 
mud  to  become  the  one-celled  monera,  and  the  one- 
celled  monera  to  become  a  man. 

Why,  then,  here  in  this  very  city  of  San  Francisco, 
should  there  not  arise  a  sort  of  development  society,  to 
prove  to  the  ages  yet  to  come  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
science  by  training  all  the  energies  of  its  members  to  this 
great  problem;  by  marrying  and  living  to  this  end,  bring- 
ing their  offspring  up  under  the  auspices  of  some  great 
thought  which  shall  differentiate  the  race  into  something 
superhuman — something  as  far  above  the  present  man  as 
the  present  man  is  above  the  monkey? 

Certainly,  by  deliberation  a  few  hundred  years  would 
suffice  to  accomplish  w  hat  simple  accident  brought  about 
in  thousands.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

It  is  strange  that  in  all  the  traces  of  man  we  find  no 
new  powers  in  one  race  over  another.  It  is  merely  the 
result  of  education  that  makes  the  difference,  and  even 
then  the  child  of  the  savage  is  amenable  to  the  same 
teaching  as  the  child  of  the  civilized  race;  the  same  pos- 
sibility is  there,  only  latent.  No  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances, birth  or  clime,  no  race  has  any  absolutely  new- 
sense.    They  all  seem  bound  by  the  same  limitations. 

And  not  only  is  it  in  the  realm  of  man,  but  in  the  ani- 
mal world  as  well,  that  we  find  a  law  of  limitation  sur- 
rounding each  circle  of  animal  life.  For  some  strange 
reason  the  animals  and  specks  of  decayed  matter  have 
ceased  to  indulge  in  these  lofty  impulses  to  become  high- 
er orders  of  creation,  and  we  discover  no  new  instances 
of  mergence  between  two  kinds  of  order  without  hybridi- 
zation as  a  result.  Old  forms  are  even  disappearing  from 
the  face  ol  the  earth,  and  no  new  ones  come  to  take  their 
place.  Of  course  it  is  only  lately  that  this  law  of  limita- 
tation  has  set  in ;  formerly  it  did  not  exist.  Why  it  should 
have  set  in  at  all  could  be  beautifully  expressed  in  scien- 
tific language;  but  this  is  not  a  scientific  article.  That  it 
formerly  did  not  exist  could  also  be  beautifully  proved 
in  scientific  language;  but  in  modern  common  speech 
there  seems  a  hiatus  in  the  reasoning.  All  that  we  can 
see  at  present  is,  that  for  some  occult  reason  the  law  of 
limitation  surrounds  the  entire  universe. 

OrpheusC.  Kerr,  in  hiscurioustale,  "  OnceThere  Was 
a  Man,"  takes  a  human  being,  and  in  three  generations 
developes  him  backwards  into  an  ape — endeavoring  to 
prove  that  it  is  easier  for  man  to  tumble  down  from  his 
high  estate  than  for  a  monkey  to  climb  upward;  that  the 
tendency  of  mere  animal  life  alone  is  not  toward  higher 
forms  of  perfection. 

But  science  holds  up  her  finger  forbiddingly,  and 
frowns  upon  such  thoughts  as  man  developing  backward, 
or  the  dwelling  upon  the  perplexities  of  the  law  of  limita- 
tion, or  even  thinking  that  man  shall  in  his  present  stage 
develop  a  pair  of  wings  to  carry  him  away  from  this  earth. 
She  bids  us  remember  that  all  things  are  material,  and 
man  the  most  material  of  all ;  that  development  ceases 
with  his  existence,  and  w  ith  him  ceases  the  long  and  com- 
plicated farce.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought — one  which 
brings  joy  and  happiness  to  our  homes  and  hearts,  while 
we  bend  the  knee  to  science,  worship  the  inorganic  speck 
of  matter,  and  vaguely  wonder  what  has  become  of  the 
inherent  spark  that  set  the  whole  thing  going. 

Science  is  a  marvelous  thing.  It  contains  no  miracles, 
nor  anything  strange  and  unbelievable;  but  teaches  pure, 
dispassionate  truth,  lounded  upon  reason  and  logic. 

Beautiful,  cold-blooded  Science ! 

— Ella  S/er/ing  Cummins. 


In  our  opinion,  w  hat  American  literature  is  chiefly  in 
need  of  is  a  little  robust  power  to  depict  life  as  it  goes  on 
in  the  year  1884,  and  to  give  us  now  and  then  a  book 
which  does  not  depend  for  its  value  and  its  popularity  on 
the  favorable  verdict  of  the  nurseries  and  young  ladies' 
seminaries  of  the  land. 


This  is  the  age  of  free  schools  and  free  newspapers, 
w  ith  the  pulpit  at  almost  every  cross-road,  and  religion  is 
its  own  best  defense.  It  can  meet  error  with  truth,  and 
point  to  the  beneficence  of  the  civilization  of  religion,  in 
contrast  with  the  social  anarchy  the  scoffer  would  fling 
upon  mankind. 

The  most  conspicuous  English  Liberal  who  has  op- 
posed the  bill  allowing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  Matthew  Arnold,  and  he 
has  sought  to  defeat  the  measure  solely  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  marriage  is  "vulgar" — not  in  good  taste. 


The  King  of  Abyssinia  is  about  forty-five  years  old,  of 
medium  height,  with  large  head,  expressive  eyes,  and 
almost  black  skin.  He  wears  a  toga,  and  tries  to  look 
like  Caesar  as  he  sits  on  his  throne,  swaying  to  and  fro, 
with  a  long  sword  on  his  right  side. 


To  the  Editor  :  The  system  of  labor  reform  which 
has  been  lately  initiated  in  a  modest  way  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Technical  School  of  the  Cigar  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation is  an  example  of  what  may  and  certainly  ought 
to  be  done  in  this  city,  in  other  branches  of  industry. 
Technical  education,  as  it  refers  to  the  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industries  in  this  country,  but  especially  in 
this  state,  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  future  develop- 
ment and  success  of  those  industries.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe  perfection  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  applied  arts  and  sciences  is 
attained  by  the  working  classes  only  after  a  long  period 
of  apprenticeship,  unknown  to  this  country.  The  knowl- 
edge of  a  particular  branch  is  the  result  of"  years  of  labor, 
and  the  apprentice,  at  the  end  of  his  probationary  term, 
finds  that  beyond  that  special  branch  he  is  in  the  dark. 
The  want  of  a  more  extended  and  general  education  com- 
pels him  to  follow  up  that  track  in  which  he  excels  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Technical  education  imparts  the  special 
as  well  as  the  general  knowledge  which  is  so  requisite  in 
after  life.  It  is  essential  to  the  American  manufacturer 
or  mechanic  if  he  is  placed  in  competition  with  skilled 
foreign  labor,  and  it  is  the  only  guarantee  that  in  the  fu- 
ture our  productions  will  equal  if  not  surpass  those  created 
by  workmen  abroad.  The  importance  of  establishing 
schools  for  technical  instruction  was  first  recognized  and 
acted  on  by  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  and 
later  on  by  France.  The  great  continental  polytechnic 
schools  were  established,  whose  pupils  are  the  rising 
generations  of  master  manufacturers  and  managers.  In 
France  and  Belgium  gratuitous  art  instruction  of  the 
most  practical  kind  is  diffused  to  a  very  wide  extent,  and 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany  the  children  of  the  humblest 
workmen  have  long  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  instruction 
in  excellent  elementary  schools;  and  for  these  purposes  no 
expense  was  spared. 

In  France,  elementary  instruction  is  now  not  only  gratui- 
tous but  compulsory.  Even  the  maintenance  of  students 
is  in  some  cases  defrayed  by  scholarships  founded  by  the 
government,  the  departments,  and  some  of  the  wealthy 
communes.  The  result  is  that  machinery  equal  to 
any  in  the  world,  and  the  finest  manufactures,  are  pro- 
duced on  the  continent,  while  the  various  branches  of 
applied  science  have  attained  very  near  perfection.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  progress  in  technical  education,  England 
followed  suit.  She  discovered  only  in  1867  that,  while 
other  nations  were  making  wonderful  advances,  her  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  industries  were  making  no 
progress.  Technic  al  schools  and  technological  examina- 
tions were  instituted,  and  many  of  the  princi[>al  employ- 
ers of  skilled  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  encouraged 
their  employes  to  study  the  arts  and  sciences.  And  it  is 
only  by  technical  knowledge  that  the  rising  generation 
of  San  Francisco  workingmen  can  rise  superior  to  the 
Chinese,  who  now  elbow  them  out  of  employment  on  all 
sides.  Reverting  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Technical  School,  we  learn 
from  the  President  that  there  are  in  this  city  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  establishments,  employing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3, 000,000,  and  employing  upward  of  five 
thousand  operatives,  whose  annual  wages  amount  to 
about  $2,000,000.  When  we  consider  that  this  large 
amount  of  money  has  in  the  past  been  mostly  paid  for 
Chinese  labor,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  in  the  future  it 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  expended  on  white  boys, 
girls,  men  and  women,  who  have  been  properly  educated 
to_obtain  their  living  as  cigar-makers.  It  is  seen  that  even 
in  the  making  of  cigars,  small  as  they  appear,  a  special 
knowledge  is  requisite,  and  without  that  knowledge  the 
workman  is  practically  useless.  How  much  more  neces- 
sary, then,  is  it  to  have  a  technical  education  in  those  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  industries  which  demand  a 
knowledge  of  those  branches  of  science  and  of  arts,  with- 
out which  the  workman  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  suc- 
cess. 

We  sincerely  trust,  in  the  interest  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, that  technical  education  will  receive  a  more  ex- 
tended consideration  by  employers  of  labor  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  and  be  followed  by  the  institution  of  suita- 
ble schools  for  imparting  knowledge  to  our  unemployed. 

  J- 


The  epitaph  which  Charles  Reade  wrote  for  his  own 
tombstone  snows  him  to  have  been  an  entire  believer  in 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 
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PRATTLE  ABOUT  NOTED  MEN. 

Messonier  has  made  $10,000,000  painting  pictures. 
Who  says  art  does  not  pay? 

Millais,  the  painter,  according  to  a  London  correspond- 
ent, is  a  rather  tall,  slight,  fresh-complexioncd  man.  who 
never  comes  into  a  room  or  goes  out.  hut  rather  flows  in 
and  out  like  a  fresh  breeze.  Hearty  and  unconventional 
a  witty  and  easy  conversationalist,  he  is  a  most  agreeable 
companion. 

Ben.  Perley  Poor  says  in  the  Boston  Budget  that  Mr 
Lincoln  was  called  upon,  before  Virginia  seceded  by  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  to  see  if  anything  coiild  b,  ', len- 
to avoid  the  impending  catastrophe.  It  was  just  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Lincoln's  having  called  out 
75,000  men  to  coerce  the  South.  "  Hut  what  would  vou 
have  me  do?  "  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  Mr.  President  "  re- 
plied one  of  the  deputation,  "I  would  beg  vou  to' lend 
me  your  finger  and  thumb  forabout  five  minutes"  mean- 
ing, of  course,  that  he  wished  to  write  something  that 
would  allay  the  prevailing  excitement.  But  Mr.  I  incoln 
did  not  choose  to  understand  him.  "My  finger  and 
thumb!"  he  repeated.  "  My  finger  and  thumb !  Whal 
would  you  do  with  them?  Blow  your  nose?"  The  depu- 
tation retired  in  disgust,  and  Virginia  seceded. 

General  Butler's  rule  at  New  Orleans,  writes  Ben. 
Perley  Poore,  was  characterized  by  forbearance  and 
kindness  to  the  citizens;  yet  he  was  intensely  hated,  and 
anonymous  threatening  and  abusive  communications 
were  privately  printed.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  handed  it  to  Poore,  saying:  "  Here  is  ;i 
'secesh'  compliment  for  your  Massachusetts  brigadier." 
It  read  thus : 

I  sing  the  chieftain,  whom  from  Boston's  shore 
Some  Yankee  captain  to  our  city  bore. 
Brutal  and  vulgar,  a  coward  and  knave; 
Famed  for  no  action  nolde  or  brave. 
Beastly  by  instinct,  a  tyrant  and  sot, 
Ugly  and  venomous;  on  mankind  a  blot; 
Thief,  liar  and  scoundrel  in  highest  degree, 
Let  Yankeedom  boast  of  such  heroes  as  thee. 
Every  woman  and  child  will  for  ages  to  come 
Remember  thee,  monster,  thou  vilest  of  scum. 

"This  Manager  Abbey  is  getting  to  be  a  great  man, 
isn't  he?"  remarked  a  jewelry  salesman  from  Chicago. 

"Well,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  was  traveling 
from  New  York,  I  used  to  see  him  every  sixty  days  in  his 
father's  jewelry  store  at  Akron,  Ohio.  He  was  the  laziest 
boy  you  ever  saw.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  him 
to  lay  down  his  dramatic  paper  long  enough  to  wait  on  a 
customer.  His  father  used  to  leave  him  in  charge  of  the 
store  evenings,  and  Henry  would  keep  open  until  nine- 
o'clock,  when  there  wasn't  a  show  in  town.  When  there 
was  a  show,  he  would  close  promptly  at  eight  o'clock. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  he  got  up  a  big  nigger  show 
one  night  in  a  neighbor's  barn,  and  had  a  big  c  rowd  of 
boys  there,  at  ten  cents  a  head.  He  was  manager,  and 
they  say  it  was  a  pretty  good  show.  When  his  father  died 
ana  left  him  $15,000  or  $20,000  worth  of  property,  he 
sold  everything  right  out  and  went  into  the  show  business 
on  his  own  hook.  He  would  have  failed  once  if  Lotta 
Crabtree  hadn't  loaned  him  some  money  just  when  he- 
wanted  it.    He  and  Lotta  have  always  been  good  friends." 

Mark  Twain  tells  this  story  of  Mr.  Bergh  :  A  lady  was 
talking  with  Mr.  Bergh  one  day,  and  chanced  to  speak  of 
a  friend  of  hers  who  had  lately  been  traveling  out  West. 
In  crossing  the  frontier  it  became  necessary  that  the  father, 
mother  and  three  children  should  cross  a  somewhat  swol- 
len ford.  Their  only  beast  of  burden  was  a  mule.  So 
the  father  placed  two  of  the  children  on  its  back,  then 
plunged  in  and  led  the  beast  in  with  him.  It  swam  obe- 
diently behind  him,  and  all  reached  the  other  shore  in 
safety.  At  the  man's  bidding  the  intelligent  mule  re- 
turned to  where  the  mother  and  child  were  waiting  to 
cross.  The  mother,  fearing  to  put  too  heavy  a  burden 
on  the  already  tired  animal,  put  only  the  child  ujion  its 
back,  bade  him  hold  fast,  and,  with  a  prayer,  led  the  ani- 
mal to  the  water's  edge.  They  plunged  in,  swam  bravely 
for  a  time,  then  were  seen  to  struggle  and  go  down. 

"Oh,  think,  Mr.  Bergh,"  said  the  excited  and  pitying 
lady,  "just  think  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
that  mother,  as  she  saw  her  darling  child  lost  in  the  depths 
of  that  black  water!" 

"  True,  oh,  too  true!  "  sighed  Mr.  Bergh.  "  But  did 
you  ever  think,  my  dear  lady,  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  mule?" 

An  old  Washington  correspondent,  writing  for  the  Bos- 
ton Budget,  has  this  to  say  of  John  Morrissey,  the  New 
York  prize-fighter,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-first 
and  Forty-second  Congresses,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
decorum :  His  appearance  was  that  of  an  athlete,  for  he- 
was  over  six  feet  in  height,  very  large  in  proportion,  and 
with  an  unusual  muscular  development.  His  eyes  were 
pleasant  and  deeply  set  behind  bushy  eyebrows,  but  his 
nose  was  so  badly  misshapen,  after  his  fight  with  Yankee 
Sullivan,  as  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  his 
face.  It  was  said  that  when  he  first  entered  Congress 
he  called  on  Speaker  Colfax,  and  with  some  embarrass- 
ment urged  the  acceptance  of  a  box  of  fine  Havana  ci- 
gars. The  gift  was  received  by  the  Shaker  with  proper 
thanks,  and  after  a  little  conversation,  during  whi<  h  Mor- 
rissey's  embarrassment  seemed  to  increase,  he  said  ab- 
ruptly, "  Mr.  Colfax,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask.  Please  put 
me  on  a  committee  where  I  won't  have  any  work  to  do, 
or  any  reports  to  make."  His  request  was  gratified. 
When,  in  compiling  the  Congressional  Directory,  I  asked 
Mr.  Morrissey  for  the  incidents  of  his  life,  on  putting  the 
question,  "  What' is  your  occupation?"  he  replied,  with  a 
smile,  "  Prize-fighter,"  but  immediately  added:  "  No,  I 
have  a  boy  to  whom  I  wish  to  leave  a  good  name.  It  is 
for  his  sake  that  I  have  come  here  to  Congress,  that  my 
manhood  may  atone  for  the  follies  of  my  youth  ;  and  you 
may  put  me  down  as  a  molder  in  an  iron  foundry!" 
His  deportment  as  a  representative  was  courteous  and 
dignified,  and  although  he  did  not  make  speeches,  he 
never  blundered  when  he  came  to  vote. 


WHI  N  LOVE  IS  LOST. 


If  from  the  form  the  spirit  should  be  called 

To  wing  its  (light  afar  to  Clod's  white  throne. 
What  mailers  then  though  sight  should  be  enthralled 

By  each  perfection  beauty  calls  her  own? 
What  matters  then  the  |>eriect  featured  face. 
The  rounded  limbs'  carved  line-;  of  strength  and  grace? 
'l  is  naught  but  dust— the  Soul  hath  left  its  place! 
And  so  with  Life  when  Love  hath  fled  away — 

For  Love  gives  Soul  unto  existence  form.  v 
What  matter  then  the  perfect  tinted  day, 

A  poem  writ  with  sunlight's  glowing  charm? 
Or  that  the  pearly  dawn  with  song  is  rife 
From  birds  that  riot  in  their  tuneful  strife? 
All  is  as  1, aught— when  Love  is  lost  to  Life! 


ERARY  MENTION. 


HANI)  ME  DOWN  POMP. 


MR.   NYE  ON  THE  TINEOH.  ARlSTOCR ACV. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  long  and  pleasant  reunion 
and  two-handed  reminiscence  with  an  old-time  friend 
whose  face  I  had  not  seen  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  has  been  in  the  penitentiary,  and  I,  hav- 
ing been  more  discreet,  have  been  less  hampered.  Thus 
our  paths  have  led  us  through  different  walks  of  life.  At 
least,  mine  has. 

W  e  were  comparing  notes  yesterday,  and,  among  other 
things,  the  conversation  drifted  toward  the  subject  of  real 
and  apparent  wealth.  My  friend,  prior  to  his  retirement, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  burgling  trade  and 
general  grand-larceny  business,  and  his  experience  had 
sharpened  his  judgment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
I  call  to  mind,  now,  several  of  his  maxims. 

Among  others,  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  follow  a  man 
very  far  who  bought  strawberries  in  January.  He  said 
that  wealthy  people  were  not  the  ones  who  bought  the 
highest-priced  seats  to  hear  Patti  or  ate  green  peas  for 
Christmas. 

It  is  the  James  Crow  aristocrat  and  nickel-plated  social 
favorite  with  the  tinfoil-back  diamond  in  his  only  shirt 
who  buys  things  because  they  are  high,  and  gets  side- 
tracked at  Sing  Sing,  w  ith  ten  years  for  repentance. 

I  wish  that  I  had  a  voice  like  a  fog-horn,  that  I  might 
sit  on  the  corner  of  a  cloud  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  the  man  who  sits  up  nights  to  knock  his  neighbors 
cold  w  ith  envy  is  liable  to  get  a  chance  to  recover  his  lost 
sleep  under  the  gentle  guardianship  of  the  state  and  the 
statutes  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

Fewer  people  are  fooled  by  hand-me-down  pomp  than 
is  generally  surmised.  Those  who  have  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  as  a  general  rule,  call  to  mind  from  twenty- 
seven  to  thirty-nine  people  in  their  own  horizon  who  have 
sought  to  get  there,  but  stepped  on  something  while  in 
transit,  and  fell  with  a  sickening  thud. 

This  should  teach  us  to  be  what  we  seem.  Only  a  few- 
months  ago  a  young  man  who  occupied  a  fifteen-dollar 
seat  at  the  opera  fainted ;  and  when  they  had  carried  him 
out  and  worked  over  him  for  some  time,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  be  alarmed  and  overhauled  him  a  little,  they 
found  that  his  shirt-bosom  was  pinned  to  his  vest,  and 
his  cuffs  were  pinned  to  the  inside  of  the  sleeves  of  his 
spike-tail  coat,  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  pin  to ; 
and  he  only  wore  one  sock ! 

Little  do  we  know  of  the  actual  suffering  that  is  going 
on  a[l  around  us.  Do  you  think  it  hurts  my  sensitive  na- 
ture to  be  frowned  ui>on  by  the  proud  and  haughty  milk- 
man's alternate,  as  he  rudely  jostles  me  on  his  way  to  the 
dress-circle,  while  I  joyously  climb  to  the  peanut-gallery, 
softly  humming  to  myself"  Empty  is  the  Cradle,  Baby's 
Cone,"  or  a  bar  from  some  other  great  oratorio  ?  Not  ex- 
actly. I  am  not  sensitive  in  that  way.  I  could  sell  a 
block  of  stock  in  my  New  Jerusalem  mine,  and  borrow  a 
breech-loading  spy-glass  and  sit  in  the  bald-headed  row 
myself,  it  I  wanted  to;  but  I'd  rather  not  occupy  a  seat  in 
a  mixed  company.  I'd  rather  sit  among  business  suits 
that  are  (<aid  for  than  swallow-tails  that  will  have  to  be 
returned  the  next  day. . 

I  may  be  peculiar  that  way.  Perhaps  it's  plebeian  and 
vulgar,  but  it's  comfortable.  Really,  we  need  as  much 
reform  in  society  as  we  do  in  politics.  If  I  hadn't  somuch 
to  attend  to  myself,  I'd  organize  a  two-dollar  reform  in 
this  line;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that,  with  my  brilliant  so- 
cial record  and  personal  magnetism,  I  could  elevate  so- 
ciety several  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Society  is  too  apt  to  infer  that  the  riff-raff  and  the  com- 
mon herd  are  fooled  and  blinded  by  the  glare  and  glitter 
of  rented  clothes  and  prize-package  jewelry. 

On  behalf  of  the  riff-raff  and  common  herd,  I  desire  to 
state  that  we  are  not.  We  find  that  by  wearing  blue-glass 
goggles  we  can  outglare  a  diamond  as  big  as  a  cut-glass 
inkstand.  Let  us  remember  that  clothes  do  not  make  the 
man.  It  is  the  head  and  heart  that  make  the  man,  though 
of  course  he  should  see  that  he  has  a  good  light-running 
and  durable  liver.  He  ought  also  to  have  a  stomach 
which  will  not  crave  watermelons  in  January  and  snow- 
birds in  August,  at  thirty  days.— Aw*. 


Considerable  is  said  from  time  to  time  in  foreign  jour- 
nals about  the  free  and  easy  style  of  the  American  press 
in  criticising  persons,  especially  such  as  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  running  for  office;  but  the)' overlook  the 
fact  that  their  home  papers  can  and  do  discount  ours  in 
that  particular  line.  The  higher  the  mark  the  better. 
To  illustrate :  A  London  |>a|»cr,  discussing  the  ini|)ortant 
subject  of  "  Ladies  in  Low-necked  downs,"  says:  "The 
Princess  of  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  great  mis- 
take in  dressing  so  low  as  she  does.  In  many  harmless 
things  an  avowed  prude,  her  bodices  are  not  only  among 
I  he  most  decollete  in  England,  but  she  has  a  way  of  hoist- 
ing up  her  shoulders  that,  aside  from  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  effort  on  her  part  to  crawl  through,  shows  the 
complete  contour  of  Ijoth  arms  between  the  top  of  the 
bodice  and  the  shoulder  joint.  One  could  |x.rhaps  for- 
give her  this  trick  if  the  result  were  satisfactory  in  other 
res|x.cts;  but  her  neck  is  bony  and  scraggy  to  a  degree. 
What  surprises  one  most  is  that  she  should  be  as  fond  as 
she  is  of  being  photographed  in  a  semi-statuesque  fashion." 


Guillemot,  a  French  critic,  declares  there  is  too  much 
egotism  in  contem|>orary  literature,  and  that  unless  it  is 
checked  it  must  lower  the  standard  of  all  mod  rn  literary 
productions.    He  charges  that  the  Yankees  began  it. 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Drake  who,  has  just  prepared  a  small 
volume  called  "Tea  Leaves,  '  gi\ing  information  about 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  1773,  has 
discovered  the  names  of  one  hundred  |>ersons  who  took 
part  in  that  very  ini|>ortant  affair. 

George  A.  Littlefield,  a  New  England  school  superin- 
tendent, in  a  recent  address  took  the  ground  that  every 
large  school  should  have  a  classic  library  under  its  root. 
He  maintained  that  the  school-house  would  then  he  es- 
teemed a  literary  center,  as  it  would  dis|>cnsc  something  of 
general  culture. 

President  Noah  Parker,  in  a  recent  discussion  of  Col- 
eridge, held  that  it  was  not  alone  as  a  philosopher  and 
theologian  that  Coleridge  made  himself  felt  in  this  coun- 
try, but  that  as  a  poet  and  preeminently  as  a  critic  he 
gave  "an  elevated  direction  and  a  quit  kening  stimulus  to 
a  generation  that  had  just  been  satiated  by  Byron  and 
Scott,  and  was  ready  to  respond  to  a  higher  and  holier 
inspiration  than  either  could  impart  in  his  most  elevated 
mood." 

The  poverty  of  the  American  national  ballad  rc|>crtory 
is  lamentable.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  so.  In  tunes  of 
great  political  assemblages  and  of  political  triumphs  the 
lack  of  national  ballads  and  tunes  to  which  ballads  might 
Ik-  temporized  is  positively  painful.  "  John  Brown's 
Body,"  "  Marching  Through  Georgia,"  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  two  or  three  others  are  alxwt  all  there  are 
which  can  be  sung  by  miscellaneous  crowds.  "  Yankee 
Doodle"  is  becoming  forgotten,  at  least  in  the  West. 
"John  Brown's  Body    does  the  most  service. 

The  historical  novel  or  romance  continues  to  beat  every 
other  form  of  light  literature  out  of  the  field  in  Germany, 
and  the  booksellers'  lists  are  crowded  with  announce- 
ments of  this  kind  of  fiction.  Distinguished  among  the 
throng — though  the  historical  interest  often  obscures  the 
story  which  tries  to  meander  through  it— is  Levin  Shiick- 
jng's  "  Great  Men."  The  "  ( Ircat  Men  "  are  to  be  found 
in  Leo  X's  court,  and  the  sumptuous  banquets  of  the 
banker  Agostino  Chigi,  which  were  so  marvelous  at  the 
time,  give  the  author  good  occasions  for  description. 

The  great  Leipsic  publisher  and  bookseller  Tauchniiz, 
recently  deceased,  left  a  fortune  of  over  $1,000,000,  the 
whole  of  which,  except  some  small  bequests,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  Leipsic,  to  be  expended  for 
humanitarian  purposes.  The  Tauchnitz  editions  of  Eng- 
lish works  and  his  scries  of  Creek  and  Latin  (  lassies  are 
familiar  to  Americans.  The  one  thousandth  volume  of 
his  English  series  was  the  New  Testament  w  ith  Tischen- 
dorff 's  valuable  annotations  and  various  readings  of  the 
Sinaitic,  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts — a  most 
useful  work. 

Those  legislators  who  think  that  the  Congressional 
Library  is  already  too  large  would  no  doubt  be  driven 
wild  by  the  world-famous  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  now  includes  just  over  1,300,000  volumes.  There  arc 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  shelving  filled  and  about 
twenty  miles  more  provided,  since  about  one  ton  of  liter- 
ature a  day  is  sent  to  the  institution.  The  result  is  that 
scholars  from  all  over  the  globe  resort  to  London  for 
study,  while  the  library  at  the  Capitol  is  almost  useless 
except  to  a  few  novel  readers. 

Miss  Fanny  Fisher,  better  known  among  novel  readers 
as  "Christian  Reid,"  was  born  and  has  always  resided  at 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  Her  father.  Colonel  Charles 
Fisher,  was  killed  at  Manassas,  and  she  lives  with  her 
maiden  aunt  in  the  homestead  of  her  family.  The  old 
brown  two-story  house,  w  ith  its  semi-detached  kitchen 
and  its  wholly  detatched  negro  quarters  in  the  rear,  occu- 
pies an  entire  square.  A  great  variety  of  shade  and  or- 
namental trees  adorn  the  grounds.  There  are  also  many 
apple,  |>ear,  plum  and  peach  trees  and  a  variety  of  shrubs. 
Box  borders  line  the  walk,  from  the  gate  to  the  w  ide  two- 
storied  porch.  Miss  Fisher,  leadsa  retired  life  and  works 
very  steadily.  It  was  in  this  house  that  "  Valeria 
Aylmer,""  Morton  House,"  "The  Land  of  the  Sky,"  and 
her  other  popular  novels  were  w  ritten.  Her  work  has  en- 
abled her  to  retain  the  family  homestead,  which  would 
otherw  ise  have  been  lost,  after  the  death  of  her  father. 
The  romance  of  her  personal  history  is  that  she  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  marriage  that  brought  about  re  com  ili.ition 
between  two  prominent  families  of  North  Carolina,  that 
had  long  nourished  a  deadly  feud— the  Fishers  and  the 
Caldwells.   

When  Mr.  Simkins  went  up  to  see  Miss  Greatheart 
Wednesday  evening,  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  re- 
ceived in  an  exceedingly  icy  manner.  As  the  frigidity 
did  not  seem  to  dissipate,  he  asked  for  an  explanation. 

"  Mr.  Simkins,"  said  Miss  Greatheart,  "  I  have  always 
regarded  you  as  an  upright,  honorable  man,  but  from 
what  I  heard  last  night  I  must  confess  that  my  opinion  of 
you  has  changed." 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the 
amazed  Simkins. 

"Why,"  faltered  Miss  Greatheart,  "papa  said  you 
were  caught  stealing  a  base  in  the  baseball  game  yester- 
day." 

There  were  immediate  explanations. 


A  curious  scene  took  plac  e  at  the  auction  of  the  library 
of  a  London  rec  tor,  at  Sotheby's  rooms.  The  dealers, 
who  were  there  in  c  rowds,  were  left  nowhere,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  deceased  having,  in  deep  mourning, 
placed  herself  beside  the  auctioneer  and  bid  in  all  the 
books.  So  keen  was  the  comjjctition  between  her  and 
some  other  relatives  of  the  deceased  that  books  which 
would  ordinarily  have  reached  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  trade,  reached  as  many  pounds. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ROBIN  AND  1. 


Once  upon  a  winter  day, 

As  I  sat  forlorn  and  sad, 
Thinking  in  a  fretful  way 

Of  the  time  when  I  was  glad, 
Hopping  lightly  o'er  the  snow 
Came  a  robhin  that  I  know. 

On  the  window-ledge  he  stood, 

With  a  bright,  inquiring  eye; 
Twas  a  compact  that  he  should 

Always  call  in  passing  by, 
lust  to  show  we  might  pretend 
Each  to  entertain  a  friend. 

When  I  saw  my  tiny  guest 

Waiting  for  his  dairy  crumb — 
Dainty,  trim  and  self-possessed, 

Never  doubting  it  would  come — 
I  could  almost  hear  him  say, 
"  Mistress,  food  is  scarce  to-day." 

And  my  heart  made  sad  reply, 

As  the  little  dole  I  threw, 
"  Strange  that  one  so  poor  as  I 

Should  have  store  enough  for  two! 
Robin,  if  the  thing  could  he, 
Would  you  throw  a  crumb  for  me?  " 

Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  hush, 

Save  my  own  impatient  sigh; 
Robin  to  a  neighboring  bush 

Darted  oil  without  good-bye. 
How!  you  leave  me,  faithless  bird, 
As  I  waited  for  a  word? 

Ah!  I  wronged  that  heart  of  flame. 

Through  the  silence,  sweet  and  clear, 
Korth  his  cheery  carol  came. 

And  I  held  my  breath  to  hear, 
For  that  dear,  familiar  strain 
Woke  my  better  self  again. 

Twas  a  benediction  sweet, 

Chanted  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
Like  those  graces  after  meat 

By  the  warbling  scholars  sung, 
Where  the  reverend  customs  hold, 
Handed  down  by  men  of  old. 

Did  I  dream  that,  as  he  sung, 

Some  one  entered  at  the  door? 
That  some  childish  laughter  rang, 

And  small  footsteps  crossed  the  floor? 
Who  hath  touched  my  lips  with  wine — 
Mellow  juice  of  Auld  Lang  Syne? 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased, 

Vet  the  silence  breathed  of  balm; 
Art  thou  flown,  then,  small  hedge  priest, 

Somewhere  else  to  raise  the  psalm? 
"  Man,"  the  Master  finely  said, 
"  Doth  not  live  alone  by  bread." 

—  Goad  Words. 


SPORTING. 


J.  \V.  Coleman  is  having  a  new  yacht  built  for  himself, 
and  has  just  received  the  model.  She  is  to  be  named  the 
Carmelita.  '  The  design  is  by  the  well  known  yacht  de- 
signer, A.  Cary.  She  is  to  be  a  schooner,  and  is  intended 
for  fast  sailing. 

I. awn  tennis,  that  most  delightful  of  recently-introduced 
outdoor  pastimes,  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  here.  The 
principal  clubs  are  the  Lotus  and  San  Rafael.  The  ladies 
of  San  Rafael  have  taken  wonderfully  to  the  game,  and 
it  is  one  calculated  to  develop  their  muscles  and  make 
them  healthy  and  strong.  Archery  is  good  exercise  for 
the  ladies,  but  lawn  tennis  is  better,  as  there  is  more 
rapid  and  constant  motion  about  it. 


Most  of  the  camping  parties  have  returned  from  the 
country — some  with  deer,  but  many  without.  Quail  are 
plentiful  all  over  the  state,  but,  owing  to  the  late  rains, 
are  backward,  and  few  will  be  large  enough  to  shoot  be- 
fore late  in  September. 

By  the  bye,  we  ran  across  the  veteran  bear-hunter 
Sylvester  Scott  a  day  or  two  ago,  looking  as  fresh  and  gay 
as  possible.  Scott  has  probably  killed  more  bears  than 
any  single  individual  in  the  state,  and  to  see  the  way  he 
gets  through  the  chapparal  in  his  buckskin  suit  is  a 
caution.  His  hounds,  of  which  he  has  some  dozen,  are 
true  as  steel  on  a  bear  trail,  and  will  do  enough  fighting 
to  halt  bruin  until  Scott  can  get  his  rifle  into  play. 
About  four  years  ago  some  British  tourists  gave  Scott  a 
pair  of  twelve-bore  pistols,  carrying  an  ounce  bullet. 
These  he  now  takes  along  in  preference  to  larger  weapons, 
and  at  close  quarters  they  are  extremely  effective. 
Around  Sonoma  county,  where  Scott  has  a  ranch,  the 
bears  have  been  all  cleaned  out,  so  that  when  he  wants  a 
little  hunt  he  has  now  to  go  as  far  as  northern  Mendocino 
to  find  the  game.  Scott  was  only  once  baffled  by  a  bear — 
a  huge  grizzly,  that  always  made  for  an  almost  inaccessi- 
ble pile  of  rocks.  This  bear  had  an  injured  foot,  and  was 
known  for  years  in  Mendocino  as  "  Old  Club-foot."  He 
killed  three  of  Scott's  hounds,  but  was  eventually  poisoned. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  of  his  kind,  though  black  and 
brown  bears  are  still  often  met  w  ith  in  various  portions  of 
the  state. 

From  a  conversation  with  Mr.  J.  K.  Orr,  we  learn  that 
deer  are  remarkably  scarce  in  Marin  county  this  year. 
He  attributes  this  scarcity  to  market  hunters,  and  hounds 
which  are  allowed  to  run  loose,  and  which  scare  the  deer 
off,  and  in  too  many  cases  kill  them — of  course,  irre- 
spective of  sex.  Mr.  Orr  suggests  the  only  way  to  protect 
our  deer  from  extinction  is  to  frame  a  law  which  shall 
prohibit  the  killing  of  any  deer  for  three  years.  The  daily 
papers  this  week  had  an  account  of  a  party  of  men  from 
Betaluma  who  returned  from  a  hunt  with  twenty-seven 


deer.  If  men  will  make  such  hogs  of  themselves  as  to 
shoot  such  a  number,  when  more  than  half  of  them  must 
spoil,  it  is  no  wonder  that  deer  are  getting  scarce,  and 
will  soon  be  extinct. 

On  all  sides  I  hear  great  complaints  about  the  scarcity 
of  doves;  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  birds  are  in  the  midst  of  breeding  when  the  law  allows 
them  to  be  shot.  Of  course,  no  s|>ortsman  would  shoot 
them  then;  but  how  many  true  sportsmen  have  we  among 
us?  I  could  almost  cover  them  with  my  fingers.  People 
are  apt  to  consider  a  man  a  great  sportsman  simply  be- 
cause he  always  brings  a  bagful  of  game  home  with  him. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  filling  a  bag;  and  even 
if  it  is  tilled  by  actual  shooting,  there  are  sportsmanlike 
and  unsportsmanlike  ways  of  killing  game.  There  is 
really  nothing  so  deadly  to  true  sport  as  the  judging  of  a 
man's  capacity  by  the  weight  of  his  bag  or  the  fullness  of 
his  creel.  For  a  long  time  doves  were  unprotected  by  the 
law,  which  fact  somehow  did  not  seem  to  thin  them  out 
much;  but  when  a  law  was  framed  for  their  protection 
(which  is  really  licensed  extermination)  the  attention  of— 
I  was  going  to  say  sportsmen — men  who  own,  can  beg, 
hire,  borrow  or  steal  a  gun,  was  aroused,  and  the  war  be- 
gan. And  now  these  miserable  pot-hunters  are  astonished 
to  find  that  there  are  no  doves  left  in  the  country  worth 
speaking  of.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  doves  should  be 
shot  before  the  first  of  August.  By  that  time  most  of  the 
fields  would  be  harvested  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
the  shooter  and  the  dove  would  each  have  a  fair  show. 

While  on  the  subject  of  doves  let  me  advise  those  who 
own  young  dogs,  which  they  are  about  to  shoot  over  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  not  to  attempt  to  break  them  in 
on  doves.  Many  a  most  promising  young  dog  has  been 
almost,  if  not  entirely  spoilt,  by  being  made  to  retrieve 
doves.  A  dove  is  by  no  means  a  game  bird;  it  has  little 
or  no  scent;  the  fluffy  feathers  get  up  a  dog's  nostrils  and 
clog  his  mouth.  I  would  never  let  a  dog  ot  mine  re- 
trieve a  dove ;  at  least  if  I  thought  anything  of  him. 

There  will  be  a  big  pigeon  match  at  San  Bruno  to-mor- 
row, when  $500  will  be  shot  for.  These  grounds  are  kept 
by  Uick  Cunningham,  and  are  the  best  in  the  state  to 
test  a  man's  skill,  as  it  blows  big  guns  there  all  the  time. 

The  Neophyte  Pigeon  Club  shot,  at  Bird's  Point,  Ala- 
meda, last  Saturday,  when  Bennett  won  the  first  medal 
with  twelve  straight  birds.  Bennett  has  been  shooting 
remarkably  well  this  season,  as  also  has  Adams,  who  be- 
longs to  the  same  club. 

One  of  the  nicest  pigeon  meetings  of  the  season  will  be 
held  at  Bird's  Point  to-day,  when  the  Gun  Club  will  hold 
its  sixth  shoot.  The  element  of  true  sport  at  these  meet- 
ings always  holds  the  first  place,  as  no  betting  is  indulged 
in.  This  club  always  shoots  under  Hurlingham  rules,  and 
numbers  among  its  members  some  fine  shots — such  as 
Babcock,  Orr,  Ewingand  others.  The  shoot  to-day  will 
be  particularly  interesting,  as  Mr.  Mackintosh,  a  former 
president,  will  be  present.  He  has  just  come  from  Ore- 
gon for  a  trip,  and  the  Gun  Club  will  give  him  a  dinner 
to-night. 

A  few  brief  sketches,  from  time  to  time,  of  some  of 
California's  best  shots  will  interest  the  readers  of  The  San 
Franciscan. 

John  K.  Orr — "  Johnny,"  as  he  is  called  all  over  the 
state — came  to  California  in  the  early  days,  and  for  some 
time  lived  by  the  use  of  the  gun  he  loves  so  well.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  start  a  pigeon  club  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  a  firm  friend 
to  that  sport.  His  latest  triumph  was  the  winning — in 
three  consecutive  matches,  in  each  of  which  he  killed  all 
his  birds,  making  a  total  of  thirty-six — the  valuable  silver 
pitcher  presented  to  the  Gun  Club  by  its  President,  Mr. 
Ewing,  as  well  as  the  small  club  medal.  The  medal  he 
generously  gave  back  to  the  club.  These  are  only  two  of 
numerous  trophies  that  Orr  has  won.  As  a  pigeon  shot 
in  club  matches  he  ranks  in  the  first  flight,  but  in  shoot- 
ing for  money  he  is  not  so  good — not  showing  the  same 
amount  of  coolness  which  has  made  him  so  successful  in 
shooting  among  his  friends  for  the  honor  of  the  thing. 
The  cause  of  this  is  that  he  seldom  shoots  for  money.  It 
is  as  a  game  shot,  however,  that  Johnny  shines  as  a  facile 
prmctps.  On  his  shooting-grounds  in  Marin  county  he 
has  tried  issues  with  all  the  crack  shots  that  have  visited 
this  coast,  and  with  most  of  our  local  shots,  and  has  in- 
variably come  out  with  first  honors.  Bogardus,  who  is 
considered  almost  a  better  field  than  game  shot,  found 
that  the  little  Californian  was  too  much  for  him  when 
shooting  at  the  fast-flying  quail  we  have  here.  On  his 
return  from  the  shooting  trip  Bogardus  told  me  that  he 
never  saw  such  a  shot  in  his  life.  For  some  time,  owing 
to  a  sad  bereavement,  Johnny  gave  up  sport  of  all  kinds, 
and  his  friends  were  seriously  afraid  that  he  would  never 
handle  a  gun  again.  It  is  only  this  season  that  he  has 
recovered  in  part  his  former  active  enjoyment  of  field 
sports.  As  a  judge  of  a  dog  there  are  few  better  than 
John  K.  Orr.  He  prefers  the  Gordon  setter,  and  has  a 
noble  specimen  of  that  fine  strain.  Johnny  has  made 
guns  a  study,  and  one  approved  by  him  is  sure  to  be 
good.  To  wind  up  this  sketch,  Johnny  is  a  true  sports- 
man, and  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  much  berated 
sport  of  pigeon-shooting  than  any  man  here. 

All  lovers  of  fishing  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  shad, 


which  five  years  ago  were  placed  in  our  waters,  are  just 
beginning  to  take  the  bait.  This  week  two  fine  ones, 
weighing  respectively  two  and  four  pounds,  were  caught 
off  the  Oakland  wharf.  The  shad  is  a  gamey  fish,  and 
fights  for  his  life  to  the  bitter  end.  A  pile-worm  is  the 
best  bait. 

Parties  have  lately  been  chartering  the  steamer  Edith 
and  making  trips  to  the  Farallone  Islands,  where  the 
sport  catching  rock-cod,  bass,  sea-trout  and  all  varieties  of 
rock  fish  has  so  far  been  splendid.  The  steamer  usually 
starts  at  11  :  30  p.  U.  on  Saturday,  and  arrives  at  her  des- 
tination about  four  a.  m.  She  then  drifts  across  the  reefs, 
which  are  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  islands,  and 
then  steaming  back,  drifts  across  again.  This  is  kept  up 
until  the  fishermen  are  satisfied.  The  fish  run  all  the 
way  from  one  pound  up  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  are  of  the 
most  fantastic  shapes  and  colors.  The  average  catch  per 
man  is  about  fifty  pounds,  and  has  run  as  high  as  150 
pounds.  The  depth  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  fathoms,  and 
a  coarse  cod-line  with  large  hooks  is  found  to  be  the  best 
tackle  to  use.  The  bait  used  consists  of  small  fish — sar- 
dines, smelts,  etc.  No  sooner  are  the  lines  over  the  side 
than  fish  of  all  sizes  and  colors  are  sprawling  on  deck. 
As  the  depth  is  so  great,  a  heavy  sinker,  say  from  three  to 
four  pounds,  has  to  be  used;  and  all  intending  fishermen 
are  advised  to  wear  either  finger-pads  or  coarse  gloves; 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  have  very  sore  hands,  the  fric- 
tion being  so  great,  and  the  strain  often  very  severe. 
Last  Sunday  the  fishing  was  not  as  good  as  usual,  as  there 
was  a  strong  breeze,  and  old  Neptune  received  a  good 
many  contributions  from  those  on  board,  in  the  shape  of 
breakfasts  and  lunches.  About  forty  is  a  nice  party;  if 
there  are  more  the  little  vessel  is  too  crowded  for  comfort. 
The  whole  trip,  w  ith  outfit  and  meals,  comes  to  under  five 
dollars,  and  is  a  cheap  and  pleasant  holiday.  The  Edith 
returns  to  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  night,  in  time  for 
dinner.  Friar  Tuck. 


MUD-HHXS. 


Many  years  ago  some  ungallant  man  dubbed  the  female 
broker  a  "  Mud-hen."  The  name  still  sticks  to  her,  and 
will  in  all  probability  be  attached  there  as  long  as  the 
Comstock  is  known.  The  name  no  doubt  found  its  ori- 
gin in  the  war-cry  of  "  more  mud,"  which  was  so  familiar 
to  buyers  on  time,  and  which  has  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  many  an  amateur  speculator.  A  glance  at  a  few 
of  the  familiar  faces  would  not  be  amiss. 

Mrs.  Rodgers,  who  is  known  in  the  Pacific  Board  as 
"The  Queen  of  the  Mud-hens,"  is  a  lady  whose  age  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  she  is  "  fair, 
fat  and  forty."  She  dresses  well,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  her  somewhat  somberly  attired  fellow-strug- 
glers  for  the  nimble  dollar.  North-end  stocks  are  this 
lady's  weakness,  although  there  are  times  when  no  stock 
comes  amiss  to  her.  Most  of  Mrs.  Rodgers's  stock  trans- 
actions are  for  herself,  but  she  does  not  object  to  doing  a 
little  business  for  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  is  another  dealer  who  is  said  to  be  very 
smart.  She  has  a  peculiar  cast  in  one  of  her  eyes,  which 
gives  her  a  rather  strange  look  to  one  who  is  not  used  to 
oblique  vision.  Mrs.  Fletcher  rather  affects  a  sad  style 
of  dress,  suggestive  of  low  markets  and  a  scarcity  of 
mud.  She  is  one  of  those  pleasant,  chatty  women  that 
men  are  so  fond  of  hearing  talk,  es|jecially  when  time  is 
an  object  to  them.  As  a  speculator  Mrs.  Fletcher  is 
quick  and  incisive.  No  sooner  is  her  mind  made  up  than 
she  acts.  She  has  made  a  few  good  strikes,  but  on  the 
whole  is  nothing  ahead. 

Mrs.  Curtis  is  an  English  lady,  with  a  bright,  intelligent 
face.  She  is  above  middle  age,  and  stock  excitement  has 
somewhat  frosted  her  hair,  though  it  has  not  placed  many 
wrinkles  on  her  brow.  Mrs.  Curtis  has  dabbled  in  stocks 
for  many  years,  and  her  face  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in 
the  Pacific  Board.  She  does  not  deal  very  heavily  now, 
but  there  was  a  time  when  she  was  quite  a  power  on  the 
street. 

Mrs.  Augustoson  is  another  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
street.  She  is  a  small,  wiry  woman  with  a  quick,  search- 
ing eye,  and  looks  very  wide-awake.  She  is  of  Swedish 
extraction,  and  shows  her  north-country  descent  in  the 
caution  which .  she  usually  displays  in  business  matters. 
The  din  and  bother  of  stock  dealing  have  imprinted  not  a 
few  crow's-feet  on  her  face. 

Mrs.  Whitenham  is  another  small  woman  who  bears 
visible  signs  of  hard  times.  She  also  affects  the  dull  and 
dark  style  of  dress  and  has  a  decidedly  sad  cast  of  face, 
and  one  that  is  expressive  of  nothing  in  particular.  She 
is  middle-aged,  and  has  spent  quite  a  good  part  of  her 
time  in  stock  dealing.  Her  success  has  not  been  very 
marked,  so  far;  nor  indeed  has  that  of  any  lady  specu- 
lator. 

The  mud-hen  sisterhood  is  not  an  unmixed  thing 
of  joy.  The  male  brokers  do  not  love  them  to  any 
great  extent,  and  have  been  known  to  express  opinions  of 
them  that  are  more  strong  than  elegant.  They  carry  the 
stock  business  into  the  family  circle,  and  are  in  numerous 
cases  the  cause  of  domestic  trouble.  The  confiding  wife  is 
too  often  apt  to  spend'more  than  her  pin-money  in  stocks. 
If  she  makes  a  strike,  it  is  all  right,  but  there  are  times 
when  it  goes  the  other  way,  and  she  has  to  shut  down  on 
home  expenses  to  keep  even.  The  average  husband  is 
apt  to  object  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  trouble  ensues. 
'I  hese  lady  brokers  are  not  a  handsome  set  of  women,  by 
any  means — which  is  probably  one  reason  why  the  other 
sex  does  not  regard  them  with  more  favor. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA. 
The  "Devil's  Auction"  still  fills  the  Bush 
Street  Theater,  though  it  is  too  shallow  in  plot 
to  run  much  longer.  It  is  really  more  of  a 
pantomime  than  anything  else,  and  is  full  of  rol- 
licking fun  of  the  realistic  order.  The  plot,  if 
plot  it  can  he  called,  consists  in  the  Devil 
transforming  one  of  his  imps  into  human  form, 
under  the  name  of  Count  Fortuno,  a  rich  noble. 
The  idea  is  that  he  shall  cause  the  ruin  ol  a  cer- 
tain beautiful  girl  (Madeline),  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter. A  farm-hand  (Carlos)  is  in  love  with  Mad- 
eline, and  works  for  her  father.  The  Count  is 
introduced  at  Madeline's  birthday  fete,  and 
makes  violent  love  to  her,  in  which  he  is  aided 
by  her  mercenary  father,  Pere  Androche.  A 
good  fairy  watches  over  the  destinies  of  Made- 
line and  Carlos,  and  provides  the  latter  with 
money  to  purchase  the  golden  branch— a 
charmed  concern  which  enables  the  possessor  to 
do  as  he  pleases  and  command  unlimited  wealth. 
After  a  series  of  adventures,  the  loving  couple 
escape  and  are  benighted  in  a  lonely  chateau, 
where  an  imp  steals  the  charmed  twig  while  they 
are  asleep.  One  of  the  most  laughable  inci- 
dents is  the  introduction  ol  Toby,  a  live  don- 
key, which  is  transformed  into  a  man,  and  as 
such  does  wonderful  work  in  aid  of  Madeline 
and  Carlos.  Of  course  everything  turns  out  all 
right  at  the  finish,  and  it  is  a  case  of  "  bless  you, 
my  children." 

The  Dude  and  Dudess  ballet  is  extremely  good, 
and  the  dancing  of  the  premiere  danseuse,  Marie 
Brambilla,  is  above  the  average.  Marie  is,  if  I 
mistake  not,  an  old  resident  here,  and  has  often 
tripped  the  light  fantastic  before  San  Francisco 
theater-goers.  The  Chinese  scene  and  ballet  are 
wonderfully  well  done,  and  I  never  saw  better 
stage  Chinamen.  Chaos,  who  does  the  fancy 
tumbling  and  contortion  business,  is  Albert 
Martinetti,  one  of  the  famous  Martinetti  family 
that  has  supplied  so  many  tumblers.  He  is  a 
first-class  contortionist,  and  creates  a  good  deal 
of  fun.  The  Peacock  and  Tournament  ballets 
are  both  good.  Rosa  Vialle  does  some  excellent 
dancing  in  both.  The  ballet-master  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  Charles  Constantine,  visited  San 
Francisco  as  early  as  1856,  when  he  had  charge 
of  the  Ravel  Family,  which  drew  so  well  at  Ma- 
guire's. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Bush  Street  manage- 
ment to  run  the  "Auction  ''  as  long  as  it  fills  the 
house,  when  other  attractions  will  be  given.  As 
a  whole  the  piece  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  as 
there  are  no  coarse  jokes  or  double-entendres, 
ladies  and  children  can  see  it  without  discom- 
fort. Gallagher,  Gilmore  and  Gardner  are  the 
authors. 

The  "Black  Raven"  was  put  on  the  Bush 
Street  stage  on  Monday  night,  but  was  with- 
drawn again  in  favor  of  the  "Devil's  Auction." 

I  have  seen  "Romeo  and  Juliet  "  played  by  all 
sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  never 
before  did  I  see  such  a  poor  performance  as  that 
which  the  Bandmann-liaudet  company  gave  of 
this  charming  play  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
on  Wednesday  last.  As  a  Juliet  I  had  hopes 
that  Louise  Baudet,  Irom  her  early'  promise, 
might  be  passable.  She  is  of  the  stage  stagy. 
Her  manner  is  exaggerated,  and  she  mouths  her 
words  in  a  most  distressing  way.  She  is  no 
more  capable  of  taking  the  part  of  the  innocent 
but  love-stricken  Juliet  than  she  is  to  sing  Aida. 
The  Romeo  of  Miss  Vera  Vereey  was  vile. 
She  was  dressed  in  the  orthodox  way,  but  added 
as  a  set-off,  a  pair  of  French  high-heeled  slippers. 
Her  attempts  at  a  masculine  stride  were  laugh- 
able. I  object,  on  principle,  to  female  Romcos, 
from  Cushman  down  to  Vereey.  Bandmann's 
Mercutio  was  a  fair  piece  of  acting.  This  com- 
pany's rendering  of  Shakespeare  might  do  for 
Milpitas  or  Modesto,  but  it  will  not  go  here. 
The  barns  "  are  full  of  'em." 

At  the  Baldwin  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  con- 
tinues to  draw,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
but  few  changes  have  been  made  since  the  open- 
ing week.  Vanoni,  with  her  chic,  kick  and  gen- 
eral diablerie,  will  always  be  an  attraction  for  a 
certain  class.  As  to  the  play  itself,  it  is  hollow 
and  only  serves  as  a  setting  for  a  few  variety 
artists  to  show  their  specialties  in.  The  general 
effect  is  vulgar.  There  are  no  voices  to  speak 
of,  with  the  exception  of  Digby  Bell's,  in  the 
whole  troupe,  and  from  a  musical  stand-point 
this  production  is  a  failure. 

In  a  chat  with  Mr.  Derby,  I  learn  that  Emily 
Melville  is  doing  extremely  well  in  Melbourne, 
Australia.  She  has  had  a  run  of  five  weeks  with 
"Carmen,"  and  has  played  all  the  time  to  full 
houses.  She  goes  to  Sydney  from  Melbourne, 
and  from  there  to  Brisbane  and  Rockhampton. 
When  she  has  finished  her  Australian  engage- 
ment she  will  sail  for  San  Francisco  once  more. 
Emily  Melville  was  unable  to  do  anything  with 
Dan  O'Connell's  new  play,  "  Conspiracy,"  but 
is  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  it  for  him  in  Aus- 
tralia. The  play  is  certainly  one  of  merit,  but  it 
would  take  better  at  the  East  or  in  Europe  than 
in  either  Australia  or  America,  it  being  too  Brit- 
ish in  tone  for  the  free  air  of  either  a  republic  or 
a  colony. 

To-morrow  (Sunday,  July  27th)  the  ever  popu- 
lar California  Quartet  will  take  a  farewell 
benefit  at  the  Standard  Theater,  when  they  will 
be  assisted  by  Emerson's  and  Wyatt's  Minstrels, 
the  Clipper  Club,  and  many  well-known  artists. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Quartet  to  start  East 


at  an  early  date.  As  they  have  always  striven  to 
help  others,  I  sincerely  ho]ie  that  they  will  have 
a  booming  house  to-morrow. 

It  is  rumored  that  Haverly  and  Emerson  are 
about  to  start  a  new  minstrel  troupe  here.  It 
seems  that  despite  his  $500  a  week.  Hilly  Emer- 
son still  hankers  after  the  Pacific  coast  and  a 
quiet  game  of  poker. 

As  Lawrence  Barrett  will  soon  be  here,  it  is 
as  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  work 
he  has  lately  lieen  doing.  That  he  is  not  a  re- 
ally great  actor  even  his  friends  acknowledge; 
but  that  he  is  an  emotional  actor  and  one  with  a 
pleasing  grace  of  manner,  all  agree.  In  such 
characters  as  Richelieu  he  is  lost,  and  seems 
killed  by  the  weight  of  the  part.  As  Yorick,  in 
"  Vorick's  Love,"  he  shows  to  great  advantage. 
Mr.  Barrett  has  just  been  playing  a  fairly  good 
engagement  in  London,  but  he  failed  to  "set 
the  Thames  on  fire"  or  to  make  any  great 
mark. 

The  Dramatic  Times  of  July  19th  rather  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  attack  "  Mr.  Larry  Brannigan 
Lawrence,"  as  it  is  pleased  to  term  him;  and, 
though  I  do  not  believe  in  such  unmerciful  at- 
tacks upon  a  most  painstaking  actor,  there  is 
one  paragraph  out  of  three  columns  of  abuse 
that  is  ically  worth  quoting,  as  it  alludes  to  a 
practice  which  is  too  common  among  the  actors, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  of  the  present  day. 
It  refers  to  the  doctoring  and  fixing  Up  of  press 
criticisms  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  actor  and  his 
agent.  After  quoting  a  number  of  these  alleged 
quotations,  the  Time  says: 

Asa  matter  of  fact  these  quotations  are  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  public.  They  are  the  result 
of  winnowing  down  the  criticisms  of  the  great 
metropolis  to  the  finest  possible  point,  with  the 
intention  of  misleading  the  public  into  believing 
that  there  was  constant  and  uninterrupted 
enthusiasm  over  the  appearance  of  this  actnr  in 
England.  This  is  an  old  trick,  and  it  ought  to 
be  wholly  ineffective  nowadays.  No  honest 
man  would  respect  the  entire  press  as  having 
concurred  in  one  opinion  of  him,  when  in  reality- 
it  had  expressed  quite  a  different  view,  in  ex- 
tremely emphatic  terms. 

Speaking  of  our  old  San  Erancisco  friend, 
William  A.  Mestayer,  or  "  Bill,"  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly known  here,  the  Dramatic  Times  says: 

The  project  of  Mr.  William  A.  Mestayer,  to 
turn  Horticultural  Hall,  on  Twenty-eighth 
street,  into  a  theater,  has  fallen  through;  not 
from  any  lack  of  funds,  however.  The  money 
was  ready  to  build  the  theater,  but  on  examining 
the  title  of  the  property  in  question  there  was 
found  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  site.  The 
objection  was  one  which  would  have  taken  a 
good  slice  off  of  the  property.  John  Russell  will 
manage  Mr.  Mestayer  s  several  combinations 
this  season — the  Tourists,  Madame  Piper,  and 
the  new  farce-comedy  called  "A  Bundle  of 
Matches,"  which  Mr.  Mestayer  is  now  writing 
at  Bayside,  Long  Island — where  he  is  stopping 
with  his  pretty  wife,  away  from  the  turmoil  and 
bustle  ol  noisy  resorts. 

Bill  seems  to  be  making  things  rather  hum  at 
the  East. 

Henry  Irving  got  a  bad  set-back  the  other  day 
in  his  own  theater — the  Lyceum,  London.  It 
was  in  the  play  of  "  Twelfth  N  ight,"  and  quite  a 
large  portion  of  the,  audience  loudly  hissed  him. 
This  would  not  have  been  so  bad  had  he  not  ap- 
peared before  the  curtain  and  abused  ilis  critics. 
That  was  an  exhibition  of  vanity  and  bad  taste 
I  had  hitherto  thought  Irving  above  showing. 

London  Punch  has  this  bit  of  satire: 

"And  pray,  Duke,  what  possible  objection  can 
you  have  to  my  being  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
your  daughter  Gwendolen?  I — a — think  I  may 
flatter  myself  that,  as  a  leading  gentleman  at  the 
Parthenon  Theater,  my  social  position  is  at  least 
on  a  par  with  your  Grace's!" 

"  I  admit  that  to  be  the  case  at  present;  but 
the  social  position  of  an  actor  may  suffer. a  re- 
action, and  a  day  may  come  when  even  the  lead- 
ing gentleman  at  the  Parthenon  may  sink  to  the 
level  of  a  Bishop,  let  us  say,  and  be  no  longer 
quite  a  suitable  match  for  a  daughter  of  the — a — 
House  of  Beaumanor!"  El.  Maiidi. 


MUSIC. 

When  De  Lesseps  finished  his  grand  scheme 
and  the  Suez  canal  was  thrown  open  to  the 
world,  the  Khedive  got  Verdi  to  write  him  an 
opera  for  the  occasion  that  should  Ix:  Egyptian 
in  character.  It  was  first  played  at  the  Opera 
House  at  Cairo,  and  soon  became  a  general  favor- 
ite throughout  Europe  and  America.  "Aida" 
was  first  produced  in  San  Francisco  by  Max 
Strakosch  in  1877,  and  next  in  1879  by  the  same. 
In  the  first  presentation  at  the  Baldwin,  Octo- 
ber 17th,  it  ran  five  nights.  Lafontainc  took 
the  part  of  the  King,  and  Annie  Louise  Kellogg 
that  of  Aida;  Louise  Cany  sang  the  part  of  Ani- 
neris.  In  1879,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  La- 
fontaine  again  was  the  King,  and  Louise  Carey 
Amncris,  while  Marie  Rose  sang  the  part  of  Aida. 

Monday  night  saw  gathered  at  the  California 
Theater  a  large  and  fashionable  audience,  to 
witness  the  initial  |x.rformance  of  the  Cambiag- 
go-Sieni-I.ampani  Italian  Opera  Company. 
When  it  was  announced  that  the  opera  selected 
for  the  opening  performance  wa  .  Vctdl'l  "  Aida," 
many  speculations  were  indulged  in  as  to 
whether  this  almost  unknown  anil  unheralded 
company  would  meet  the  requirement  I  of  so 
heavy  and  difficult  an  opera.  As  pre  ten  ted  at 
the  California,  however,  it  compared  favorably 
with  any  former  presentation  here,  and  in  some 
respects  it  was  better  than  that  given  by  the 
Carey- Kellogg  combination. 

Signor  Francisco  Giannini  as  Kadamcs  car- 
ried off  the  honors  of  the  evening,  and  won  the 
favor  of  his  audience  from  the  beginning  by  his 


superb  rendering  of  the  beautiful  owning  air 
Celeste  Aida,  which  displayed  in  all  its  beauty 
and  power  the  remarkable  voice  of  this  gifted 
tenor.  Combining,  as  he  does,  the  actor  with 
the  vocalist,  and  possessing  a  comparatively 
youthful  face,  a  fine  form  and  a  manly  bearing, 
he  has  everything  to  recommend  him.  Com- 
pared with  the  tenors  who  sang  here  during  the 
late  Mapleson  season,  he  eclipses  them  one  and 
all  in  every  respect ;  and  although  ol  the  same 
school  as  Ikililarwa,  he  shows  more  careful  culti- 
vation and  has  his  voice  under  better  control. 
His  execution  is  perfect,  his  shading  exquisite, 
and  each  note  in  his  pianissimo  lines  is  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  is  his  more  pronounced  forte. 
Taken  altogether  he  is  the  most  satisfactory 
tenor  that  has  visited  this  coast  for  many  years. 

Signora  Virginia  Damcrin  i  assumed  the  title 
rdle.  ■  This  lady  was  seemingly  as  much  of  a 
surprise  to  the  audience  as  Giannini,  for  on  fin- 
ishing the  song  Yicni  O  Deletta,  immediately 
following  her  appearance,  she  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause.  Although  not  possessing  a 
voice  of  remarkable  sweetness,  she  uses  it  with 
good  effect,  her  notes  being  with  few  exceptions 
rich,  clear  and  precise.  An  opportunity  was 
given  in  the  last  air  of  the  first  scene,  Nunii 
Pieta,  to  display  all  the  powers  of  her  voice,  and 
the  rapturous  encore  which  she  received  attested 
the  pleasure  she  gave  her  audience.  In  her  amorc 
passages  she  shows  lack  of  expression  and  feel- 
ing, and  seldom  manifests  that  abandon  in  her 
action  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  full  portrayal 
of  Verdi's  music. 

A  future  full  of  promise  is  before  Signor  Tiesti 
Vllmont,  the  young  baritone  of  the  troupe, 
whose  well-modulated,  well-rounded  and  manly- 
voice  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the 
evening.  He  understands  thoroughly  the  power 
and  range  of  his  voice,  and  never  betrays  a  sign 
of  weakness  or  straining,  and  avoids  all  ap- 
proaches to  that  harshness  which  seems  to  fall 
naturally  to  the  lot  of  baritones.  He  is  not  the 
equal  of  Galassi,  but  is  the  superior  of  any  other 
baritone  that  has  paid  us  a  visit. 

Signora  Trinidad  Mestres,  the  mezzo-soprano 
of  the  company,  who  undertook  the  part  of  Am- 
ncris, does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  rest 
of  the  principals.  Her  change  from  head  to 
chest  tones  is  very  marked,  and  far  from  pleas- 
ing. Her  high  notes  are  marred  by  an  extreme 
vibrato,  while  her  chest  tones  are  hard  and  me- 
talic.  At  times  she  seems  to  lose  control  of  her 
voice  and  the  correctness  of  the  tone.  Es- 
pecially is  this  noticeable  in  a  sustained  note,  as 
she  seems  unable  to  maintain  the  pitch — allow- 
ing it  either  to  flat  or  sharp  to  an  unpleasant 
degree. 

The  part  of  Ramfis  was  sustained  by  Signor 
Enrico  Serbolini,  the  primo  basso,  who  posses- 
ses a  rich  voice  of  a  higher  compass  than  most 
bassos,  and  he  uses  it  with  good  effect.  The 
finale  of  the  second  act  was  demanded  twice  by 
the  enthusiastic  audience,  and  was  generously 
responded  to.  The  ensemble  and  chorus  were  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  performance, 
showing  careful  rehearsal  of  well-trained  voices. 

With  the  first  performance  as  an  earnest  of 
what  their  future  productions  will  be,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  Company  should  not  enjoy 
a  long  and  prosperous  season. 

The  opera  was  repeated  with  equal  success  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  was  also  promised  for 
Thursday,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  Signora 
Damerini  was  not  given.  The  management 
announces  it  for  next  Tuesday  evening  instead. 


-  The  decrease  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  May  was  $4,763,- 
241  20. 

DR.  Kowf.i  L's  Eike  ok  Like,  $1,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


Fredekicksiiurg  Lager  Beer  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Send  your  orders,  for  kegs  or  bot- 
tles, to  539  California  street. 


A  NEW    PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  anew 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  o|>cned.  The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  Hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels — elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  fable  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  (he  best  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, tin-  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patron^.  There  is  no  doulit  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Erancisco. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


<  >TT<  )    N  <  >  R  M  A  X  M", 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
liKEWERY,  Si.  Loui«,  Mo. 

11  1  itosii  street,  Sam  rraiirlno 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  alwayii  on  hand. 
Ordert  from  dealer,  promptly  attended  to. 


H.S.  CROCKER &C< 

215  to  219  BUSH  STREET 

SAN  ERANCISCO 


Headquarters  for  the  leading  fashions  in 
Correspondence  Material, 

IU ISM  LINEN, 
CRANE'S  NOTE  PAPER, 
RAGGED  EDGE, 
BUCK  RAM. 

MENUS,  PLATE  CARDS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMMES. 


ENf.RAVINC  WEDDINO,  RECEPTION 
AND  VISITING  CARDS. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E 


(20,  22  and  24  GKARY. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    I>T    TIM-;  WORLD! 

A  plai  c  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  (lie  skill  and  O-eniue 

OF  THK 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Oktkn, 
Stay  Long, 


A^K  Ql'KSTIONS, 

Don't  Vvm  mash. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

feW  Ovns  EVBNfMGfl 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 


322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  antl  Sansome  sts.) 

Am  kv  H.  Ci-mmins.  C.  E.  Rom.. 

TiOYCE  &  CUMMINS, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
507  Montgomery  street,  San  FrandeflOi 


\Vm.  M.  Stbwart. 


Wu.  f.  Hanaro. 


CTEWART   &    H  ERR  IN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  Pink  Strrrt, 


Rooms  73  to  26. 


VV.  S.  Wood.  R.  II.  Liovo. 

LOVD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  ANU  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Roors  9  ro  13  Nkvaiia  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  :in<l  I'ine  streets. 


I. 


DDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Strrrt, 
Rooms  9  anil  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

f  eCOUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATIONERS.  PRINTERS,  anii 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

•  11  MatV>-t  dnct,  San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  .IOH  PHINTKR 
.-.  1 « laj  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  strtetf) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


VIRGINIA 


Looking  down  from  a  high  window  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  in  Rome,  one  sees  all  sorts  of  figures  and  all  sorts 
of  doings. 

There  was  not  much  shade  anywhere.  The  sun  reigned 
high  in  his  mid-day  glory,  and  the  time  of  the  year  was 
May. 

A  little  valley  of  shade  filled  the  bit  of  street  which  led 
up  to  the  Pincio,  but  being  midday  there  were  only  some 
boys  at  play  there  on  the  white,  dusty  ground. 

Over  the  way  some  balconies  were  shrinking  away  into 
the  strip  of  shade  which  just  swept  down  the  faces  of  the 
houses  there.  Some  English  girls  stood  out — who  but 
English  would  stand  bare-headed,  even  in  the  shadow,  of 
a  May  noon! 

They  were  looking  down,  and  they  saw  the  boys  at 
play,  and  they  saw  the  two  gaily-painted  stands,  under 
which  there  were  the  girls  selling  fresh  lemons,  and  where 
clear  water  was  always  running  over  the  marble  slab,  sug- 
gesting coolness  and  refreshment.  There  were  two  young 
priests  sauntering  down  the  street  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
there  were  the  high,  broad  steps,  the  Spanish  steps,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  chapel  where  the  nuns  sing— or  are  said  to 
sing — so  sweetly;  there  were  big  hotels,  with  all  the  green 
outer  blinds  shut  fast,  and  there  was  the  circulating- 
library  at  the  corner,  with  its  rows  of  books  and  its  rows 
of  photographs  showing  themselves  beneath  the  wide 
awning. 

There  was  a  string  of  the  little  hackney-carriages  that 
are  such  a  godsend  to  hard-working  tourists;  their  drivers 
aleep  in  them.  The  wry  dogs,  shaved  and  pink-skinned, 
lay  with  their  four  legs  all  stretched  out  in  the  utmost  in- 
Capacity  of  laziness.    Sleep  and  dreams  ruled  the  hour. 

Yet.  there  were  some  people  who  worked,  even  at  mid- 
day in  Rome. 

Coming  down  from  the  Pincio,  three  oblong  moving 
whitenesses  made  the  bit  of  dark,  shady  street  look  like 
one  of  the  black-and-white  diamond-paved  floors  of  the 
churches. 

Three  pairs  of  white-stockinged  feet  showed  forth;  a 
little  white  curly  dog  ran  out  into  the  glare  of  white  sun- 
light;  three  girls  followed  him,  carrying  on  their  heads 
the  oblong  shallow  baskets  in  which  the  laundresses  of 
Rome  send  the  snowy  linen  home. 

"In?"  No;  "on."  The  clothes  are  daintily  packed 
on  the  basket-trays,  and  are  balanced  on  girls'  heads. 

"  Uo  they  ever  get  spilt?"  you  ask. 

Never — never.  The  girls  are  as  light  as  roes;  with 
their  brown,  bare  hands  on  their  hips,  and  with  their 
limbs  free  and  their  heads  firmly  erect,  how  can  they 
slip?   They  never  dream  of  such  weakness. 

"  I  have  been  six  times  to  the  Londra  to-day,"  said 
one  girl,  Nita.  "And  very  likely  a  load  to  carry  back 
now." 

"  You  are  grand!  The  less  you  say  about  the  washing 
you  do  the  better,"  retorted  the  second,  a  shortish  girl. 
•'  How  much  do  you  rub?" 

She  was  a  square-looking  girl.  Her  elbows  were  square, 
her  brown,  swarthy  face  was  broad  and  square.  She  was 
not  pretty,  neither  did  she  seem  to  be  good-tempered. 

"  You  are  too  curious,"  and  the  third  girl  laughed  mer- 
rily. She  was  just  the  opposite  of  Maria,  or  Mariuccia, 
as  they  called  her;  she  was  as  lovely  as  the  other  was 
plain — she  was  tall  and  erect,  with  a  graceful,  free  step, 
and  her  face  would  one  day,  when  she  grew  older,  be 
surely  the  grandly  featured  face  that  one  expects  a  Roman 
woman  to  have.  Now  she  was  only  a  young  girl,  and  her 
face  was  delicate  in  outline,  the  glad  lips  were  apart  and 
gay,  and  her  dark  eyes  laughed.  "  Yes,  that  is  it,"  she 
repeated ;  "  you  are  too  curious." 

"  J  ust  like  you !  All  for  show !  "  said  Mariuccia,  crossly. 
"Get  out  of  my  way,  you  stupid  dog!"  and  one  foot 
went  out  with  a  jerk  toward  the  white  gamboling  dog. 

"  You  would  kick  my  Lili!"  cried  V  irginia.  "I  hate 
you — 1  hate  you !  "  and  with  one  long,  swift  step  she  put 
her  tall,  strong  self  between  the  girl  and  the  little  dog. 
An  Italian  is  quick  and  fiery.  Virginia  could  laugh — 
nay,  she  was  far  more  ready  to  laugh  than  to  scold — but 
her  tongue  was  sharp,  too,  and  could  sting.  "  Lili  is  an 
angel!"  she  hurried  on;  "but  I  can  make  her  bite  you; 
so  take  care !  " 

"Canyon?  I  don't  believe  it.  Lili  is  just  the  same 
meek  incapable  as  her  master — yes,  don't  you  think  I 
know  who  gave  her  to  you?" 

"  You  " 

"Tonio  Bucci  gave  her  "  began  the  first  girl,  Nita. 

"As  if  I  did  not  know,  the  foolish  man!  Truly  he  is 
as  soft  as  the  milk  he  sells." 

"The  milk  is  sour  for  thee — eh,  Mariuccia?"  and  Nita 
nudged  the  girl's  arm.  "  I  wouldn't  show  that  I  was 
angry." 

There  is  some  good  advice  that  stings  one  more  sharply 
than  a  taunt,  and  of  this  sort  was  this  counsel  of  Nita's. 

"  Angry?  I'm  not  angry.  I'm  thankful  to  any  one 
who'll  take  such  an  in<  ipidity  out  of  my  way." 

But  Mariuccia 's  face  flushed  red,  and  seeing  the  un- 
lucky Lili  come  before  her  just  at  this  moment,  the  ready 
foot  struck  out  again  with  the  undisguised  intent  of  ad- 
ministering a  kick. 

This  time  the  aim  was  sure,  and  Lili  with  a  squeal 
darted  sideways  with  her  bushy  tail  between  her  legs. 

Nita  was  a  step  in  the  rear;  Virginia  had  sailed  ma- 
jestically ahead  and  aloof  from  the  others.  Was  she  not 
too  proud  to  condescend  to  listen  to  such  rude  speeches 
as  Mariuccia  had  been  making? 

So  they  were  moving  leisurely  across  the  piazza  when 
Lili  got  her  kick.  Now,  in  the  first  agony  of  bodily  pain 
the  most  patient  ignores  the  difference  between  friend 
and  foe.  Lili  ran  from  Mariuccia,  but  it  was  to  dash  full 
tilt  against  her  mistress's  feet. 

It  was  all  done  in  a  second. 

The  frightened  dash — the  entanglement  of  feet  and 
of  dog — the  flutter  and  sputter  of  Lili's  soft  body  and 
furry,  whisking  tail,  a  sharp,  short  bark,  and  alas!  the 
basket  on  Virginia's  head  was  down,  and  all  the  dainty 
folded  linen  was  flying  over  the  sun-scorched  pavement ! 


Fair  embroideries  and  gossamer  laces,  all  so  clear  and 
white  and  fresh,  were  spoiled.  Spoiled  irrevocably. 
How  could  they  be  saved  from  the  gnminess  of  the  fine- 
dust? 

"Lucky  it's  you  and  not  me!"  sneered  Mariuccia. 
"I  shouldn't  dare  to  take  such  things  to  the  hotel. 
They'll  do  for  your  signore — for  people  in  the  pensione  it 
is  not  so  bad." 

"You  think 'so?"  retorted  Virginia.  "  What  do  you 
know?  My  signore  need  have  better  treatment  than  your 
always  moving  strangers.  Have  I  not  had  them  all  the 
winter?  Nay,  for  two  winters?  And  are  they  not  good 
to  us?  Ahime  !  Ahime! "  she  threw  her  arms  aloft,  and 
then  with  her  sharp  cry  she  let  them  fall  and  swing  on 
each  side  of  her.  "  Do  they  not  start  this  very  night  on 
the  journey  to  their  home?  What  can  I  do?  Santa 
Maria!  would  I  not  rather  spoil  all  the  clothes  for  all  the 
week  than  these  of  my  dear  signore?" 

"  Bah!  there's  no  harm  done  if  they  go  away  to-night. 
You  can't  lose  trade  anyway." 

Virginia,  crying  and  kneeling  amidst  her  ruins,  took  no 
heed. 

"That's  your  honesty!"  shouted  Nita,  with  disgust. 
"  One  sees  now  why  you  never  get  beyond  hotel  work. 
People  would  not  send  to  you  twice.  Co !  Leave  me 
and  Virginia!"  She  turned  her  back  on  Mariuccia,  and 
carefully  set  her  own  basket  in  safety.  "Pick  them  up. 
There,  shake  them  a  bit !  " 

"It  is  no  use!  it  is  no  use!"  wailed  Virginia.  "And 
on  the  day  of  all  others  when  I  would  have  them  lovely! 
Ah,  they  were  beautiful  when  the  mother  and  I  finished 
them !" 

"  They  are  not  so  bad." 

•'  Don't  you  s[>eak — there!"  and  she  held  up  a  garment 
whose  lace  was  decorated  with  irregular  streaks  and 
patches  of  yellow  dirt.  In  a  second  it  was  throw  n  on  the 
top  of  the  pile  Nita  had  deftly  set  back  in  Order.  "  Will 
I  stand  ashamed  before  my  signore,  and  take  such  things 
to  them?  No,  never.  1  shall  take  them  all  home  again 
and  wash  them  afresh." 

"You?  This  afternoon?"  and  Nita  stood  apart,  look- 
ing amazed. 

"It  must  be.  I  will  tell  Tonio  afterward;  he  will  un- 
derstand." 

Nita  nodded  her  head  quickly. 

"  Probably,"  she  said,  with  meaning.  "  You  remem- 
ber Mariuccia  w  ill  be  there,  too.  She  will  make  him  un- 
derstand with  a  vengeance." 

"  Do  I  fear  Mariuccia?"  proudly  said  Virginia. 

The  English  girls  on  their  balcony  saw  the  accident, 
but  their  minds  were  full  of  other  thoughts;  they  did  not 
notice  that  the  unlucky  girl  was  Virginia. 

The  May  evening  was  falling  cool  and  soft.  All  the 
world  had  been  out.  What  streams  of  people  were  driv- 
ing along  the  Corso  and  round  the  Pincio!  How  the  gay 
band  tossed  its  fanfaronade  of  operatic  airs  and  its  volup- 
tuous waltzes  on  the  brilliant  air ;  how  the  brightly-dressed 
nurses,  with  their  grand  muslin  aprons  and  streamers, 
sauntered  about  with  the  white  babies;  how  pleasantly 
and  graciously  did  the  Queen  bow  and  smile  as  she  made 
her  daily  visit  to  her  loyal  people  ! 

The  two  Nelson  girls  and  their  mother  were  strolling 
about,  too.  Their  Italian  friends  were  with  them,  and 
one  can  easily  imagine  the  sort  of  talk  that  would  every 
now  and  again  come  up;  the  English  people  were  going 
away,  and  the  friends  would  not  see  them  tor  six  months. 
Nay,  who  knew?  Perhaps  one  girl  would  not  come  to 
Rome  the  next  winter. 

This  one  was  a  wild  girl ;  she  said  things  as  they  came 
into  her  head.  She  was  declaring,  with  a  little  flourish  of 
her  hand:  "Is  there  any  place  I  love  as  I  love  Rome? 
Should  I  not  die  if  I  were  to  dream  that  never  again 
should  I  set  my  devoted  eyes  upon  it?" 

"Signorina,  you  jest.  Is  it  not  true  that  before  next 
winter  " 

"I  shall  be  Mrs.  Brown?  Yes.  That  supposition  may 
certainly  have  become  a  fact ;  still,  you  may  imagine  the 
aforesaid  Mrs.  Brown  weeping  her  eyes  out  when  her 
family  [jack  the  family  trunks  next  October  for  Rome!" 

"Gwen,  there  goes  Virginia,  and  we  shall  miss  her." 

"  Where — how?"  and  Gwen  turned  to  right  and  left. 

"  Behind  you — half-way  down  the  road. ' 

"  What  is  she  doing  up  here?" 

"  Don't  know.  There  is  some  merry-making  going  on 
down  below,  beyond  the  Borghcse  Gardens,  i  caught 
my  lady  looking  that  way  " 

"  I  shall  simply  go  home.  No,  Signor  Para — no,  I 
want  no  escort.  I  am  bent  on  domestic  duties,  and  you 
would  only  be  in  the  way." 

She  went  off,  and  she  overtook  Virginia,  and  she  heard 
the  story  of  the  misfortune  that  morning. 

"  But  how  could  you  do  all  that  work  again  this  after- 
noon? Was  not  your  brother  Tito  to  be  married  this 
morning?  Were  you  not  to  have  a  beautiful  festa  this  af- 
ternoon?"   So  said  (iwen,  in  her  headlong  fashion. 

"  It  is  true,  signorina.  But  could  I  behave  so  badly  to 
you  and  to  the  signora?  No." 

"Well!  don't  be  wretched  over  it  now.  Get  back 
quickly." 

W  ith  a  few  more  words  the  two  girls  parted.  They  un- 
derstood many  little  things  of  each  other's  lives,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  each  one  had  a  little  love-story  lying  be- 
hind the  common  ways  and  works  of  every  day. 

Alas,  and  alas!  It  was  a  black  day  for  Virginia;  she 
never  divined  how  the  thing  was  done;  it  was  done,  ami 
past  remedy.  Of  course  the  hard,  cruel  fate  did  not 
swoop  down  upon  her  all  at  once,  but  she  noted  that  day 
as  the  day  when  Tonio  Bucci  fell  away  from  her. 

She  had  no  redress.  What  do  we  say?  She  never 
sought  for  redress.  A  Roman  girl  is  proud ;  she  would 
never  sue  for  love;  she  would  hold  her  head  erect  and 
look  stoically  and  in  silence  upon  the  faithless  lover, 
whose  steps  went  daily  farther  and  farther  from  her.  She 
and  her  mother  lived  alone ;  they  came  in  time  to  hold 
themselves  apart  from  other  women. 

And  who  was  Virginia's  rival? 


Mariuccia,  who  pretended  once  that  she  despised  An- 
tonio ! 

Nita,  Virginia's  friend,  flicked  herthumbsat  Mariuccia, 
and  cried:  "Bah!  That  Mariuccia  loves,  or  does  not 
love,  as  the  humor  conies.  Bucci  will  have  his  master's 
shop  soon.    If  Bucci  had  not  gold  he  might  whistle  for 

Mariuccia." 

"Serve  him  right  if  a  richer  man  crosses  his  path," 
dryly  put  in  a  woman  who  heard  her. 

"That  is  your  way.  It  is  not  mine,"  said  Nita.  "I 
have  promised  a  candle  to  the  Santissima  Madre  if  she 
get  them  wi  ll  married  before  Corpus  Domini." 

"You!  That  is  your  friendship — eh?  You'd  reward 
a  poltroon,  a  base  fellow?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Mariuccia  a  reward?  That  is  good." 
And  Nita  laughed  again. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  after  this  the  whole  of  Rome 
Seemed  flocking  into  St.  Peter's.  It  was  the  great  festival 
of  Corpus  Domini,  and  the  grand  procession  came  filing 
in  through  the  mighty  columns  and  in  at  the  vast  door. 
Incense  perfumed  the  warm  air;  hundreds  of  priests 
gra  vely  w  al  ked  along  carrying  the  treasures.  Scarlet-robed 
cardinals  officiated;  mitered  dignitaries,  investments  of 
gorgeous  silver  tissues,  chanted  and  genuflected  before 
the  high  altar;  strings  of  blue,  and  of  green,  and  of  scar- 
let-coated young  seminarists  from  the  various  colleges 
made  lines  of  clear  color  in  the  dense  crowd,  which  by 
itself  was  just  a  moving  mass  of  radiant  color. 

On  the  edge  of  the  crowd  was  a  group — a  marriage 
group — all  in  festa  dress.  What  voluminous  skirts,  what 
gold  ear-rings,  what  lace  kerchiefs!  The  bride  was  short 
and  square;  she  pulled  at  her  newly  made  husband's 
sleeve,  so  that  she  might  see  over  the  heads  of  the  people. 
Of  course  he  helped  her,  but  methinks  he  remembered  a 
tall  girl,  whose  bearing  was  proud  and  stately,  and  whom 
any  man  yes,  any  man — would  have  felt  it  a  glory  to 
<  all  his  wife.  Thai  girl  would  have  seen  well  by  his  side 
without  giving  him  that  irritating  pull.  Tonio  Bucci,  of 
i  ourse,  was  this  newly  made  husband. 

The  summer  burnt  itself  out,  and  autumn  vent,  too — 
the  sickly,  pestiferous  Roman  autumn,  which  brings  the 
heavy  fever  air  from  the  Campagna,  and  which  feeds  the 
dread  enemy  by  the  damps  and  rains  of  the  falling  year. 

That  time  went,  and  real  winter,  the  winter  which 
makes  Rome  full  of  foreign  visitors,  had  come.  Many 
amongst  these  were  people  who  came  every  year — people 
from  colder  lands  of  the  north,  who  see  that  life  is  better 
worth  living  under  the  genial  Italian  sun. 

( Iwen  did  not  come,  but  her  mother  and  sister  did.  A 
few  weeks  passed,  and  then  Gwen  herself  was  in  Rome 
again.  She  was  now  a  glad  young  wife,  and  she  and  her 
husband  having  been  far  afield  into  the  Eastern  lands  for 
their  long  honeymoon,  were  taking  a  glimpse  of  Rome  on 
their  way  back  to  England. 

She  had  to  ask  after  five  hundred  ]>eople,  to  use  a  com- 
fortable exaggeration,  but  in  the  interest  of  our  story  we 
w  ill  make  no  mention  of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  just  pick  out  one  of  her  old  friends,  Virginia 
Caldi. 

"Not  married!"  cried  Gwen.  "What  went  wrong?" 
She  heard  the  story. 

"I  know  that  Mariuccia.  I  saw  her  more  than  once 
w  ith  Virginia.  The  man  must  have  been  conjured  out  of 
himself." 

"  You  let  Virginia  infect  you  with  her  own  mad  admira- 
tion of  him,"  answered  May,  Owen's  sister. 

"  Not  at  all  so.  I  saw  for  myself.  Did  I  not  see  him 
often  enough  out  at  the  Caldi  cottage?  He  repents  it  by 
this  time."  .  - 

"I  don't  know  about  repentance.  He  may  have  re- 
pented, but  now  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  feels.  He 
is  a  free  man.    Mariuccia  is  dead." 

"  Mariuccia  dead!" 

May  nodded  her  head. 

"She  was  self-willed — 'as  self-willed  as  an  English 
girl,'  I  was  told,  and  she  went  out  in  the  wet  and  cold; 
she  died  of  fever.  Yes,  that  was  it.  And  now—"  The 
girl  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  Well—now?"  echoed  Gwen. 

"  Now  Bucci  is  tearing  his  hair — that  is  an  elegant  met- 
aphor, of  course,  as  you  know  his  head  just  owns  a  stub- 
ble and  no  more — well,  tearing  his  hair  at  the  feet  of 

Virginia," 

"Then  it  will  be  all  right;  she  always  did  love  him." 

"I  know  nothing  about  that ;  I  leave  all  that  to  vou. 
She'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  anyhow.  Old  Madame 
Caldi  exists  in  a  flood  of  tears,  for  Virginia  declares  she 
w  ill  go  and  serve  the  nuns  at  St.  Irinita  dei  Monti. 
She'll  be  a  nun  herself,  if  she  can." 

"  Nonsense !" 

"  True,  nevertheless." 

Wherewith  Gwen  resolved  upon  becoming  a  match- 
maker, as  it  has  been  said  that  all  good  women  are,  and 
she  carried  her  husband  off  for  a  walk.  The  walk  took 
them  out  a  long  way  beyond  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and, 
in  tact,  only  ended  at  Virginia's  cottage. 

This  is  what  came  of  that  visit. 

( )nly  a  week  after  Owen  and  her  husband  had  to  leave 
Rome,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  they  left,  Virginia, 
as  of  old,  brought  her  basket-load  of  daintily  got-up  linen 

home. 

"  You  do  not  look  like  a  nun,"  began  Gwen,  half  teas- 

ingly. 

"  Oh,  signora,  that  is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at.  No.  not 
at  all."  The  girl  lifted  her  tall  figure  with  that  simple 
pride  of  hers  which  had  still  such  a  grand  dignity  in  it. 
"  No,  no;  and,  signora,"  she  seized  Owen's  hands  in  her 
own  with  all  the  fiery  earnestness  of  an  Italian;  "if  you 
had  not  come  to  me,  I  should  be  there  now.  Yes,  this 
would  have  been  the  day  when  I  should  have  left  the 
mother,  and  Tonio,  and  all." 

"  But  if  your  vocation  is  there — there  with  the  nuns!" 
Owen's  eyes  tried  to  look  grave.  "  Suppose  one  day  you 
find  you  would  rather  be  singing  with  the  good  sisters 
than  cooking  Tonio 's  soup?" 

"Signora!  Is  that  possible?"  and  Virginia,  dropping 
her  friend's  hands,  clasped  her  own.  "Shall  I  ever  think 
that?— 1?"— All  The  Year  Round. 
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LOVELY  WOMAN. 

No  matter  how  pretty  or  young  a  widow  is,  she  always 
looks  as  if  she  had  lost  something. 

In  Kamtschatka  the  average  annual  income  is  only  four 
dollars.  The  beaux  there,  however,  do  not  complain. 
Ice  cream  is  cheap. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  has  attacked  Blaine  and  Logan,  and 
the  Graphic  says  that  Gail  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Logan 
have  sharpened  their  pencils. 

Emily  Faithful  has  just  celebrated  her  forty-eighth 
birthday.  It  looks  as  if  Emily  were  going  to  obey  the 
divine  injunction,  "  Be  ye  faithful  unto  the  end." 

The  owner  of  a  pair  of  pretty  brown  eyes  says  the 
nicest  compliment  she  ever  received  was  from  an  infant 
of  four  years,  who  innocently  asked:  "Are  your  eyes  new 
ones?" 

Miss  Anna  Laurens  Dawes,  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Dawes,  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  intellectual  traits 
of  the  Jews,  and  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine. 

Ella  Wheeler's  newly-made  husband  isn't  long  for  this 
earth.  The  passionate  poetess  announced  more  than  a 
year  ago  that 

I  will  love  the  man  whom  my  soul  reveres, 
And  kiss  him  blue  with  a  fiery  yearn. 

"Telemachus,  don't  let  me  hear  you  laughing  at  a 
woman  again  because  she  can't  sharpen  a  pencil.  W  hen 
you  want  something  in  that  line  to  laugh  at,  do  you  just 
contemplate  a  man  cutting  out  a  paper  pattern  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  by  the  united  efforts  of  his  right  hand, 
lower  jaw  and  two-thirds  of  his  tongue." 

A  stock-yards  urchin  thoughtlessly  ejaculated,  while 
at  the  breakfast  table:  "Oh,  dear,  how  I  sweat !"  quite 
to  the  horror  of  a  youthful  and  very  precise  aunt,  who  re- 
proved him  for  making  use  of  so  inelegant  and  impolite  a 
term. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  it, "he  replied,  in  an  impa- 
tient manner  and  petulant  tone;  "  horses  sweat,  men  and 
women  perspire,  but  giddy  young  things  like  you  only 
glow." 

"  Talking  about  high  kickers,"  said  a  manager  to  a 
Pittsburgh  reporter,  the  other  day,  "  how  was  Maggie 
Dugan?  She  accidentally  kicked  her  slipper  off  one 
night  at  Tony  Pastor's,  and  it  fell  in  the  audience.  The 
guys  shouted  so  over  it  that  she  repeated  the  trick  the  fol- 
lowing night  and  for  weeks  after,  with  great  success.  She 
got  the  kick  down  so  fine  that  she  could  place  the  slipper 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  house,  from  orchestra  to  gallery. 
One  night  she  kicked  the  slipper  as  usual  into  the  audi- 
ence, and  a  guy  picked  it  up  and  walked  out  with  it. 
Next  day  the  little  satin  slipper  was  mounted  under  a 
glass  case  in  a  swell  saloon  on  Union  Square,  and  Dugan 
was  the  talk  of  the  town." 

The  first  monument  ever  raised  to  a  woman  in  the 
United  States  was  unvailed  in  New  Orleans  on  the  second 
instant,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  audience,  includ- 
ing hundreds  of  orphans  from  the  asylums.  Margaret 
Haughergy  was  eminently  worthy  this  tribute  to  her 
memory,  for  she  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  Christian  wo- 
man ;  and,  though  unlettered,  by  her  energy  and  industry 
she  amassed  quite  a  fortune.  Although  a  devout  and 
fervent  Catholic,  she  knew  no  creed  and  recognized  no 
faith  in  the  dispensation  of  her  benevolence.  Although 
she  responded  to  all  worthy  calls  for  assistance,  she  be- 
stowed most  of  her  bounty  on  the  orphans,  and  when  she 
died  she  was  known  as  "The  Orphans'  Friend."  The 
statue  represents  Margaret  sitting  in  a  chair,  clasping  an 
orphan  to  her  side,  while  her  hand  rests  upon  the  child, 
who  is  bending  forward,  looking  up  into  her  face.  The 
pedestal  surmounting  the  base  is  of  Italian  marble.  The 
group  is  also  of  Italian  marble. 


THE  PARAGRAPHERS. 


It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  a  sick  Indian  can  be  at  the 
same  time  a  well  read  man. 

The  milkman  and  the  dancing-master  have  much  in 
common.    They  both  believe  in  pumps. 

Mail  facilities  afford  great  sources  of  information,  but 
detective  policemen  learn  a  great  deal  through  female 
facilities. 

"At  Alliance,  Ohio,  a  child  has  been  born  with  a 
transparent  head,"  says  an  exchange.  That  child  will 
never  achieve  success  as  a  poker-]  ilayer. 

A  cat  in  West  Troy,  New  York,  is  bringing  up  a  litter 
of  mice  with  her  kittens.  There's  nothing  like  having  a 
proper  idea  of  production  and  consumption,  and  regula- 
ting supply  to  suit  demand. 

"  No,  my  friend,"  remarked  a  solemn-visagcd  individ- 
ual, when  invited  to  kiss  his  wine  cup,  "  I  drink  nothing 
but  water.  Water  is  the  best  drink  ever  given  to  man." 
"  Very  true,"  replied  the  other,  watching  the  bubbles  in 
his  glass;  "but  isn't  it  selfish  for  a  man  to  be  always 
wanting  the  best  ? " 

At  a  fashionable  ball,  Miss  Gattlyfry,  who  is  rather 
careless  in  expressing  herself,  approaches  Mr.  McPeal, 
and  says:  "Supper  is  ready.  Why  don't  you  take  a 
lady  to  eat?" 

"  Be-be-because,"  replies  the  stuttering  McPeal,  "I 
ner-ner-ner-never e-e-e-eat  la-la-ladies."  Smart  man,  but 
he  ought  to  be  killed. 

[ones  to  Bubbs.  I  hear  you're  engaged  to  Clara  Tiffin. 
Is  it  true?  ,     ,  . 

Bubbs.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  To  her?  Why,  her  head  is  as 
vacuous  as  an  empty  bottle. 

Jones.  Ah,  of  course.  If  it  resembles  that,  I  can  im- 
agine how  uninteresting  it  must  be  to  you. 

Bubbs  is  not  resentful  by  nature,  but  a  coolnes.  sprang  i 
up  between  him  and  Jones  from  that  moment. 


LAW. 

Laws,  as  we  read  in  ancient  sages, 
Have  been  like  cobwebs  in  all  ages. 
Cobwebs  lor  little  flies  are  spread. 
And  laws  for  little  folks  are  made; 
Hut  if  an  insect  of  renown 
Hornet  or  beetW,  wasp  or  drone. 
He  caught  in  cpiest  of  s|>orl  or  plunder. 
The  flimsy  fetter  flies  asunder. 

 —James  Heattie. 

A  MAIDKN'S  "YKS." 


Soft  is  the  breath  of  maiden's  "yes." 

Not  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less; 

Hut  never  a  crude  that  holds  so  fast 

Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast ; 

And  never  an  echo  of  siiecch  or  song 

That  lives  in  the  babbling  air  so  long. 

There  were  tones  in  the  voice  that  whis|vrcd  then 

You  may  hear  to-day  in  a  hundred  men. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


A  CONFEDERATE  ECC-Nt  )<;. 


One  cold,  cloudy  Christmas  day,  when  the  prospects 
of  the  Confederacy  were  as  gloomy  as  the  weather,  an 
Arkansas  soldier,  whose  clothes  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  rim  through  a  threshing  machine,  approached 
Genera]  Hindman,  who  sat  on  a  stump  near  a  fire,  and 
said : 

"  Gineral,  wouldn't  a  little  aig-nog  go  putty  well  this 
mornin'?  Sou  know  in  Arkansaw  we  alius  cilibrate 
Christmas  with  a  little  o'  the  stuff." 

"  Yes,"  the  General  replied,  "and  I  should  like  to  have 
a  quart  of  it  right  now  ." 

"  Well,  let's  go  to  your  tent,  whar  nobody  ken  see  us, 
an'  we'll  make  some  rangements." 

W  hen  they  entered  the  tent,  the  soldier  said :  "  You  git 
the  whisky  and  I'll  git  the  aiizs  an'  sugar." 

"All  right." 

The  soldier  went  away,  and,  after  aw  hile,  w  ith  dejected 
countenance,  he  returned  with  the  information  that  some- 
one had  stolen  the  "  artickles."  "  I'm  devlish  sorry," 
said  he,  "  for  I've  been  er  savin'  them  things  fur  yer  ben- 
efit for  a  long  time,  know  in'  how  a  aig-nog  would  strike 
yer  Christmas  day." 

"That  is  bad,"  said  the  General,  "and  if  1  could  dis- 
cover the  thief  he  should  be  punished.  Stay  here  and 
let  me  go  out  and  skirmish." 

The  General,  after  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  ingredients,  and  ere  long  a  bowl  of  the  frothing 
drink  was  prepared. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  soldier,  refilling  his  tin  cup  for  the  third 
time,  "  this  tastes  like  old  times,  when  I  uster  get  up  afore 
day  an'  fire  off  the  old  fu/.ee.  Put  two  men's  heads  to- 
gether, an'  suthin'  is  goin'  ter  happen." 

Shortly  after  the  soldier  left  the  tent  Colonel  Bob  New- 
ton, chief  of  Hindman's  staff,  entered  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  remember  old  Dave  Aickett,  who  used  to 
run  a  flat-boat  on  White  river?" 

"  Yes,  he  was  here  a  few  moments  ago." 

"  He  came  to  me  this  morning,"  the  Colonel  continued, 
"  and  began  to  talk  about  egg-nog  ;  said  that  he  had  been 
keeping  eggs  and  sugar  for  me  a  long  time,  and  that  if  I 
would  furnish  the  whisky  we  would  have  a  Christmas 
drink.  I  agreed,  and  he  went  away,  returning  pretty 
sooij,  and  sorrowfully  announced  that  some  one  had  stolen 
his  treasure.  Rather  than  see  the  old  fellow  disappointed, 
I  furnished  everything,  and  for  a  few  moments  we-  " 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen," said  General  Churc  hill, 
entering  the  tent;  "  had  a  fine  egg-nog  early  this  morn- 
ing. An  old  fellow  that  used  to  run  a  fiat-boat  on  White 
river  said  that  he  would  furnish  the  eggs  and  sugar  " 

"  But  did  he  do  it?"  asked  Hindman  and  Newton  sim- 
ultaneously. 

"No;  some  wretch  had  stolen  the  stuff.  Hello,  here 
is  Fagan !" 

" Gentlemen,"  said  General  F'agan,  "you  ought  to 
have  been  with  me  this  morning.  An  old  fellow,  a 
former  flatboatman,  came  to  me  and  talked  about  egg- 
nog  till  he  made  my  mouth  water.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  saving  up  a  lot  of  eggs  and  sugar  for  my  benefit,  and 
that  if  I  would  furnish  the  whisky  we  would  celebrate.  I 
agreed,  and  he  went  away,  but  I  never  saw  a  more  cast- 
down  man  than  he  was  upon  returning.  Some  one  had 
stolen  the  eggs,  but  I  furnished  the  outfit,  seeing  that  dis- 
appointment would  about  kill  the  old  fellow.  Hello, 
Reynolds!" 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  General  Reynolds. 
"  I  have  had  a  fine  time  this  morning.    An  old  fellow  " 

"Hold  on,"  shouted  the  other  men;  "we  know  all 
about  that  egg-stealing  business." 

General  Hindman  called  an  orderly,  and  giving  him 
the  name  of  the  egg-man,  said :  "Find  that  man  and 
make  him  drunk,  if  it  takes  every  drop  of  whisky  in  the 
Confederacy.  Such  merit  shall  not  go  unrewarded." — 
Texas  Sif tings.   \  

Kate  Field  is  very  angry  at  Felt,  a  Mormon  elder.  I  [e 
once  told  her,  in  Boston,  that  no  Mormon  practiced  po- 
lygamy without  the  consent  of  the  first  wife,  that  women 
aid  not  object  to  polygamy,  and  that  polygamous  families 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  peace.  She  finds,  on  visiting 
Salt  I  .ake  ( !ity,  that  his  matrimonial  1  areer  is  not  proof  of 
happiness  incidental  to  celestial  marriage.  She  dee  lares 
that  w  hen  he  said  that  women  never  complained  of  po- 
lygamy, and  lived  harmoniously  in  it,  he  quite  forgot  his 
mother's  cxj»ericncc,  that  of  his  father's  plural  wives,  and 
lost  sight  of  his  own  second  wife's  broken  spirit. 


Genius  does  not  rule  the  life,  it  awakens  the  admira- 
tion. The  heart  is  sovereign  as  .the  w  irld  goes,  and 
finally  wields  the  ixwer  and  commands  the  res|ject. 
The  affections  are  superior  to  the  talents.  Eoye  is 
greater  and  nobler  than  brain.  Mere  intellectuality  is 
dwarfish  and  weak  beside  spirituality.  Intellect  dazzles ; 
but  character  leads. 


CONFISCATED  JOKES. 

"  I  w  ill  give  another  wake  in  November.'' — /o/ui  Kelly. 

"A  bad  man  with  a  bad  eye  is  not  the  pleasantest  thing 
in  the  world  to  tackle.— Benjamin  /■'.  Butler. 

An  Indiana  man  has  invented  a  new  gas  meter,  and  is 
at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  to  <  all  it  Ananias  or  Eli  Per- 
kins. 

The  new  Vale  stroke  is  said  to  Ik-  a  beauty.  It  mingles 
the  stately  vigor  of  the  Latin  hexameter  with  the  smooth 
grace  of  the  Greek  iambic. 

A  tusk  seven  feet  long,  and  four  teeth  weighing  three 
I>ounds  each,  have  been  dug  up  in  New  Jersey.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Jersey  mosquito. 

Now  they  have  taken  to  making  candy  from  |>etroleum, 
which  is  evidently  what  Mr.  Arnold  had  in  view  w  hen  he 
uttered  his  famous  dic  tum  concerning  Sweetness  and 
Eight. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson  starts  for  Italy  next  week  "to 
gather  fresh  inspiration."  While  there,  we  hope  I  )r.  1  lam 
Griffin  will  discover  how  they  put  the  holes  in  the  maca- 
roni, and  let  us  know. 

"  No,"  said  Fogg,  at  the  circus,  "  I  don't  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  performance  of  the  woman  w  ith  the  i  on  jaw. 
Don't  ask  me  why.  You  don't  know  Mrs.  Fogg."  Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Lightning  struck  a  whisky  distillery  in  Kentucky  last 
week,  and  then  ran  along  a  telegraph  wire.  The  result 
was  that  all  the  telegraph  operators  on  that  line  are  still 
howling  drunk. 

"  Has  Vulcan  Left  the  Skies?"  is  the  title  of  a  scientific 
article  in  an  exchange.  We  understand  that  Vulcan  is 
guilty  of  forging,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  left  the  skies 
for  Canada — as  is  the  fashion  of  forgets  in  this  country. 

In  boring  a  well  at  Champaign  the  other  day,  the  auger 
was  broken  by  boring  into  si\  feet  of  brass.  The  well- 
auger  man  says  he  has  been  meeting  with  this  kind  of 
luck  all  summer,  and  wants  a  law  passed  prohibiting  the 
burial  of  Chicago  drummers  all  over  the  state. 

He  confessed  and  said :  "  I  merely  borrowed  it  from  the 
safe,  and  intended  to  put  it  back,  and  more  to  it.  My  in- 
tentions were  good,  and  "  A  a  hoarse  voice  from  the 

unbriny  deep:  "Send  'em  down  here;  always  in  good 
demand — our  pavements  wearing  out  faster  every  day." 

"  I  would  not  be  in  David  Davis's  skin  for  anything  in 
the  world,"  remarked  Senator  Mahone  to  President  Ar- 
thur. 

"  Why  not?    What's  the  matter  with  him?  " 
"I  just  wouldn't  be  in  his  skin  because,  you  see,  it 
wouldn't  fit  me." 

One  rainy  day  recently,  Grigsly  and  his  friend  Jones 
were  detained  at  a  country  hotel,  and  the  following  con- 
versation ensued : 

"  1  wouldn't  drink  that.  I  am  sure  there  is  logwood  in 
that  wine." 

"  Can't  help  it.    Any  port  in  a  storm." 

Mrs.  Shoddy  ( to  storekeeper).  Show  me  a  thermometer; 
one  of  your  very  best,  you  know. 

Shopkeeper.  This,  ma'am,  is  one  of  our  very  finest.  Su- 
perb mountings;  graduated  with  nicesj  exactness,  Vene- 
tian glass,  you  know,  and  the  finest  quit  ksilver. 

Mrs.  Shoddy.  (Quicksilver;  oh,  yes,  that  would  be  well 
for  the  kitchen,  to  be  sure;  but  I  want  one  for  my  boo- 
dor.    Let  me  have  one  with  quick  gold. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smythers  has  been  told  that  it  is 
the  custom  to  humor  the  fancies  of  the  inmates  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  : 

Inmate.  ( Irant's  murder  at  (  hie  ago  was  a  very  sad  af- 
fair, wasn't  it? 

Mr.  S.    Yes,  indeed;  very. 

Inmate.  Hayes  was  assassinated  .it  Cincinnati,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  S. 

Inmate. 
palace? 

Mr.  S. 

Inmate. 


Yes. 

And  w  as  not  Queen  Victoria  murdered  in  her 

I  believe  so. 

Well,  your  dress  looks  like  that  of  a  minister* 


but  you're  the  worst  liar  I  ever  talked  with. 


"  That  buckle  at  the  back  of  your  and  everybody  else's 
pantaloons,"  said  a  tailor  of  Williamsport  to  a  reporter,  the 
other  day,  "  is  about  as  senseless  an  institution  as  exists. 
Do  you  know  its  origin?"  The  reporter  admitted  his 
ignorance.  "  Well,"  said  the  clothing  man,  "  that  buckle 
used  to  be  put  on  trowsers  before  suspenders  came  into 
use,  and  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  It  ought, 
of  course,  to  have  been  discarded  when  the  suspenders 
came  in;  but  through  some  strange  freak  the  men  who 
made  clothes  then  continued  to  use  the  buc  kle,  and  the 
tailors  after  them,  as  well,  so  that  here  we  are  to-day  put- 
ting wholly  unnecessary  work  and  bother  into  clothes. 
The  thing  is  of  no  more  use  than  two  tails  to  a  dog.  Singu- 
lar, isn't  it?"   

A  pretty  Boston  schoolma'am  and  a  youth  of  mien  se- 
date were  parting  in  the  evening,  beside  the  garden  gate. 
1  lis  hand  and  heart  he  offered,  in  a  grave  and  sober  way, 
and  she,  with  a  quiet  dignity,  had  named  the  happy  day. 
I  le  lingered  at  the  gale  with  her,  and  said  in  ac  c  ents  low, 
"There  is  a  little  favor  I  would  ask  before  I  go — a  favor 
never  asked  before.  Sweet  maiden,  it  is, this:  A  lover's 
privile  ge,  that  is  all— a  sweet  be  trolhal  kiss."  "  If  you'll 
wait,"  the  maiden  whispered,  with  her  color  rising  high, 
"till  I  remove  my  spc  c  t.ic  l<  s,  I'll  willingly  comply." 


MissColcnso,  daughterof  the  late  Bishop,  declares  that 
King  Cety wayo's  body  has  bee  n  c  arried  off  to  be  guarded 
from  sacrilege,  and  that  there  is  only  one  proper  burial- 
place  for  Cetywayo—  namely,  the  Amahlabati  valley, 
where  his  ancestors,  the  old  auIu  kings,  have  been  buried 
for  ei0ht  generations. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A   FIRST-CLASS   KMH.IX.  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
»» .  J.  VAS  >  IMEK,  Prop'r. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

BOXES,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC., 

IIRKOUK  1. HAVING  TIIH  CITY,  WITH 

.1.  II.  HO  I  I   A  «  O., 

735  Market  Street,  Opposite  Doponti  San  Francisco. 

Fink  Brick  Warehouse.   Advances  made. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

(Onyx,  Hlack  Tennessee,  Italian) 

STATUARY 

and  RED  AND  GRAY  MARBLE  MONUMENTS. 

W.  II.  Mel  llllllll  K, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

w.  w.  HoirrAciiiE  «t  ««>., 

311,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Fr  ncisco. 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire- proof.  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  anil  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  «  O.. 

2ii  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

 C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


KRUG  CHAMPAGNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  gUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HEIAMAKN  BROTHERS  A  CO., 

Sole  Agent*.  Front  Stkrrt. 


11.  b.  WILLI  At 


H  .  I»IMi  iN  i ' 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Cali- 
fornia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  Vork  and  Boston*,  The 
Hawaiian  Line*.  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

121  and  123  Market  Sthfrt,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Peari.  St.,  New  York, 

Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  England  and  Continental 
port*;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  York,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  ftbove  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor ; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  snipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  husiness.  

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Pald-np  Capital  |3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents.  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT  AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

1  h<-  Hanj   Great   Advantages  of  Tulare 
County* 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.    The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved. ..  .$25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Une- 
QpA-LED  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
W  e  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  >■  I  I.I.I  It  A  KNIIPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


NOTICE   OF  REMOVAL. 

A.  FOREMAN  &  SON, 

TY  PE  K<  >UN]  )ERS 

Beg  to  announce  to  their  patrons  and  the  printing 
fraternity  generally  that 

THEY  HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

From  old  stand,  cor.  Merchant  and  Sansome, 

To  Gil   MERCHANT  STREET 

ABOVE  MONTGOMERY. 

The  type  used  on  the  San  Franciscan  was  manufac- 
tured by  Foreman  &  Son. 


RICHARDS  &  HARRISON, 

COR.  SANSOME  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS. 

IMI'ORTKRS  of 

FOREIGN  FINE  WINES,  LIQUORS  AND  ENG- 
LISH GROCERIES. 

Agents  for 

CROSSE  &  BLACK  WELL,  London: 
Assorted  Pickles,  English  Plum  Puddings, 

Oriental  Pickles,  Gloucester  Cheese, 

Assorted  Sauo-s,  Potted  Meats  and  Fish, 

Malt  and  Crystal  Vinegar,     York  Ham  and  Bacon, 


Indian  Chutuies, 
Met/  Crystali/ed  Fruits, 
Table  Delicacies. 


Spanish  tjueen  Olives, 
LilCCK  Salad  Oils, 
Assorted  Jams  and  Jellies, 

J.  &  J.  COLMAN,  London, 
(English  Double  Superfine  Mustard.) 
Fry's  and  Epp's  Cocoas  and  Chocolate; 

Liebig  Company's  Extract  of  Meat; 

Day  &  Martin's  London  Blacking, 

Philippe  &  Canaud's  French  Sardines. 

ALSO, 

Cup  and  Sai'ckr  Brand  of  Japanese  UncolorkdTra 
Each  pound-paper  containing  a  handsome 
painted  Cup  and  Saucer. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


onire  :»u7  Market  Street 

Refiner]  Potrero 

CI.AUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  >ide),  at 
^>    O  /~\   A.  M.,  dailv,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .  O        ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 


CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O  M*  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

<^«OU  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cemerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
ys  OA  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
^*»*~>\~J  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

CI»  £Z  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  O SAN  lOSE.on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
fi  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
t^.VJy-J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AM>  ALAMEDA s 

26. 00  —  26.30,  27-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  Tjia.oo,  12.30, ili.oo,  t. 30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.4s  M. 

From  K  U  K  FEENTH  AN  I  >  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25'3o»  36. 00,  26.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1(11.00,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
*i.oo,  1.30,  2,00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.0b,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11.45  P«  M« 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— £5.16,  25.46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U  10.46, 
it. 16,  Hn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  II  12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

3 Sundays  excepted.    If  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TIC  KET,   Telegraph  and   Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

R.  D.  W.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

GENERAL 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Salesroom,  1 1  i  Pine  Street, 

San  Francisco. 

Regular  Sale  Days  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Cash  advances  on  consignments. 

SONOMA  COUNTY 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  the  Sonoma 
County  Real  Estate  Guide,  descriptive  of 
the  best  agricultural  county  in  California. 
No  droughts;   no  irrigation;   no  failure  of 

crops. 

PROCTOB,  Ki:V\OI.I»s  «v  CO., 

Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


HOMES 

AND 

LANDS. 


CONTRACT  for 

FALL  and  WINTER  SUPPLY  of  COAL 

For  lour  House  or  Storr. 

Special  rates  for  five  tons.  Prices  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 

('HAS.  B.  ALLEN, 

1M  He  ile  street.    Telephone  308. 


HOPPS  &  SON 

HOUSE  and  sign  painters 

Interior  Decorators, 

No.  4 '-ill  Pine  Street,  San  Fra.v  :sco. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

KLOWEK  &  FEATHER  STORE 

I  0*4  Mark.  I  street. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Stylet  and 
the  Lowest  Prices, 


I  CH  I    B  AN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.J 


EKTIKTG  OIF* 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS   WEEK.  BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER  ) 

At  332-336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Earnest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    An  immonse  line  of  Novelties, 
Sent]  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1N84.  jiir.t  oat. 


HARVEY'S 

HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


-NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET- 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  587  and  ."5  89  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Lksshb. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  tight  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


THE  /ETNA  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  U  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea' 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  h  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William    Buknkll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 

1DBLL,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 

ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 

SANTA.  CRTJZ,  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  F.  WOODWARD,  PROPRIETOR. 

Open  all  TOT  ykak  hound;  Street  Cars  pass  Hotel 
to  the  Beach;  Hoi;se  central  and 
newly  h'nnished. 
Hate*  $1  %5  tO  $2  00  per  «lay 

Free  coach  to  trains  and  boats.    Special  rates 
to  families  by  the  week  or  month. 

"EUREKA"  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE! 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the 
best  four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  and  if  left  out  in  the  sun 
and  air  continuously,  or  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will 
stand  the  roughest  kind  of  usage,  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,  RUBBER  HOSE  of  extra  quality  and  at  low 
prices. 

W.  T.  V.  SCHENCK. 

3fi  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DR.  RICORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Agents  for  California,  J.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  63s  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  35, 
$  a,  $3  50  and  $6.  Preparatory  PilU,  $9.  Send  roR  Cir- 
cular, 


530  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PUREST   SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

X  THE  WORLD.  Equal  to  anv  imported.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  ft  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all 


kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLACS,  BANNERS, 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

It.  P  \s«M  *  I.I-:. 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 

San  Fra ncisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V anlt  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

II  M  It  VI  DIHECTOBS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COU'BN,  U.  H.  SCHl/VLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ATKINS  MASSEY, 

IIKOEKTAKEK. 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  651  Sacramento  street, 
first  house  below  Kearny,  San  Francisco. 
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FACETS. 


Alfred  Ver  Mehr,  Lawrence  Hall,  Sir  George  Bridges 
and  Baron  Pierre  de  Bonnemains.  "  Beauty  is  deceitful 
and  favor  is  vain." 

All  that  glitters  is  not  tin,  and  without  the  mineral  sub- 
stance there  is  no  sustained  diapason.  Yet  the  conver- 
sation of  some  of  our  rustic  but  solid  men  of  society  runs 
about  like  this :  "  Weel,  mebbe  I  haven't  been  presented 
at  court,  an'  I  don't  suppose  I  can  give  Raphael  Weil  any 
points  on  French ;  but  when  I  get  fooled  on  human  na- 
ture it's  a  very  cold  day.  You  can  bet  your  pile  on  that 
every  time."  It  will  now  be  discovered  that  they  all  knew 
about  the  Baron  all  the  time,  but  delicacy  prevented  their 
saying  so. 

I  happened  to  meet  the  well-known  wit,  Judge  Boalt, 
one  day  when  he  had  just  been  wrestling  with  some  ob- 
scurely transparent  proposition.  Being  in  the  mood  for 
it,  he  delivered  himself  of  a  few  judicial  remarks  which 
I  have  never  forgotten.  Said  he  :  "  Most  people,  whether 
learned  or  illiterate,  are  apt  to  imagine  they  know  a  great 
deal  about  human  nature.  It  is  common  to  hear  a  man 
who  acknowledges  his  ignorance  and  insufficiency  in 
every  other  respect  stoutly  maintain  that  at  least  he  un- 
derstands human  nature.  Now,  I  have  learned  in  life 
this  fact :  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  more  de- 
ceiving than  human  nature— that  is  a  reliance  on  the  idea 
that  you  know  the  smallest  thing  about  human  nature." 


The  Cincinnati  StfM  tells  of  Professor  Baccioco,  from 
Genoa,  who  can  turn  a  dead  body  to  marble  in  less  than 
two  weeks.  He  has  already  marblei/.ed  dead  animals, 
which  are  now  being  utilized  as  lawn  ornaments.  As  for 
people,  he  expects  to  establish  a  system  or  turning  all  the 
dead  to  marble  instead  of  either  cremating  of  burying 
them.  What,  with  the  Scotch  human-leather  man  and 
the  Italian  human-marble  man,  it  is  dangerous  to  die, 
and  deuced  unpleasant  to  live.  There  is  something 
clammy  and  unsociable  about  the  idea  of  wandering  in 
the  gloaming  among  a  yardfull  of  defunct,  marblei/.ed 
friends.  It  would  be  hard  to  hang  a  second  lloral  wed- 
ding bell  in  the  bay  window  as  long  as  the  niche  was 
occupied  by  the  large,  calcareous,  non-soluble  image  of 
your  first  wife.  To  vacilliate  homeward  in  the  hazy 
obscurity  of  early  morn  and  be  met  by  a  porphyry  mother- 
in-law  standing  on  the  newel-post,  holding  a  light  of  bil- 
ious hue  and  smiling  in  a  fixed,  defunct  manner,  is  not 
the  kind  of  gayety  most  of  us  would  choose.  It  is  time 
somebody  headed  off  the  march  of  improvement  and 
established  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  science. 


The  papers  have  made  a  great  fuss  about  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt's  wearing  a  Jersey  in  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth. 
They  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  unpardonable  modern  inno- 
vation. The  fishermen  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  first  wore 
the  Jersey — heaven  knows  how  many  years  ago.  It  is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  a  tolerably  primitive  garment. 
I  have  seen  Lady  Macbeth  appear  in  a  black  velvet  dress 
of  alleged  Parisian  manufacture,  when  no  one  said  a 
word.  The  Jersey  is  a  positive  boon  to  the  stage.  It  is 
simple,  classical,  and  far  more  appropriate  in  Shake 
speare's  plays  than  a  waist  by  some  French  dressmaker 
finished  with  endless  seams  and  darts. 


millionaire  I  should  go  to  Paris  or  to  Tiffany's  for  bronzes, 
marbles,  bric-a-brac,  stationery,  and  a  few  other  things. 
Hut  for  jewelry  never.  Tiffany's  is  a  big  stock  company, 
and  they  have  trays  and  trays  of  expensive  but  common- 
place looking  jewelry,  with  dupli<  ate  (U  siuns.  sometimes 
hundreds  of  them,  in  everything.  For  jewelry,  I  should 
have  the  designs  made  by  Charles  Foster,  of  this  city 
(the  one  who  designed  the  Knight  Templar  trophies  for 
Shreve  &:  Co.),  and  the  work  executed  right  here.  Mr. 
Foster  is  a  great  artist,  in  an  art  that  is  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion. He  has  done  an  endless  amount  of  work  that,  for 
originality  and  artistic  excellence,  cannot  be  sur|>assed 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  His  adaptation  of  antique  coins 
for  ornamental  uses,  in  jewelry  and  in  silver  ware ;  his 
endless  modifications  and  adaptations  of  the  Cesnola  de- 
signs for  use  in  jewelry ;  his  adaptation  of  Moorish  de- 
signs for  the  decoration  of  jewelry  in  colored  enamels; 
his  brilliant,  original,  yet  always  chaste,  designs  for  the 
setting  of  precious  stones;  in  short,  all  that  he  has  ever 
done — the  list  has  no  end—  stamps  him  as  an  artist.  I  [e 
is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known  of  who  can  incorjK)- 
rate  a  Japanese  design  into  an  American  setting  without 
causing  the  slightest  sensation  of  incongruity.  His  in- 
stincts in  the  matter  of  ornamentation  are  so  fine  that  he 
does  not  seem  capable  of  a  false  note. 

I  speak  of  these  things  entirely  in  a  patriotic  spirit.  I 
think  our  rich  people  spend  too  much  money  away  from 
home,  and  that  they  don't  make  anything  by  it.  1  hue 
seen  hundreds  of  things  bought  from  Tiffany's  and  else- 
where that  could  be  improved  u|»on  at  any  first-class 
house  in  this  <  ity.  We  brag  too  much  about  our  natural 
advantages— for  which  we  have  the  I  ,ord  and  not  ourselves 
to  thank;  and  we  encourage  home  industries  too  little — 
which  is  very  stupid  of  us  as  long  as  we  can  do  some 
things  better  here  than  they  are  done  anywhere  else. 


They  have  arrested  the  school  girls  of  the  Marie  insti- 
tution, St.  Petersburg,  for  conspiracy  pgainst  the  govern- 
ment. The  police  must  have  been  lonely  for  want  of 
something  to  do.  Fancy  Mills  Seminary  conspiring 
against  the  peace  of  America ! 


The  Chronicle  publishes  a  paragraph  from  the  Scottish 
Leather  Trader  giving  an  account  of  a  London  exhibition 
where  twenty-four  exhibits  made  of  human  leather  were 
shown.  A  purse  made  from  the  tanned  human  skin  is 
said  to  be'a  costly  but  serviceable  article.  Will  somebody 
confide  to  us  the  manner  of  procuring  the  skins?  Is  it 
safe  to  die  in  Scotland— or  even  in  London?  When  peo- 
ple in  the  old  country  threaten  to  skin  you  alive  do  they 
do  it?  What  bloodthirsty  fiend  writes  the  Chronicle's  in- 
dustrial clippings?  What  sort  of  cattle  are  we  all,  any- 
way? The  skins  of  lazy  and  aristocratic  people  are,  for 
tanners'  purposes,  inferior  to  those  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Isn't  there  a  spot  in  some  vast  wilderness  where  a  thick- 
skinned  but  sensitive  soul  may  retire  to  avoid  the  march 
of  progress?  Have  we  all  got  to  rise  at  judgment  day 
with  our  muscles  unbecomingly  exposed— like  the  skinned 
model  in  the  art  school? 

Aida,  in  the  costume  now  worn  at  the  California,  looks 
like  a  lady  Indian  escaped  from  some  one's  cigar  store 
She  appears  to  have  wrapped  a  cheap  poriure  about  her, 
and  gone  out  into  the  world  to  make  her  fortune.  As  a 
feather-crowned  beauty  she  is  a  loss  to  any  tobacco  shop 
When  she  puts  her  little  brown  hands  together  and  sings 
an  Indo-Italian  prayer  I  feel  the  nicotine  all  the  way 
down  my  spine. 


The  French  love  a  new  sensation,  and  never  go  into  it 
by  halves.  The  other  day,  when  the  new  divorce  law- 
went  into  effect,  no  less  than  three  thousand  divorce  suits 
were  begun.  The  objections  to  divorce  which  have  al- 
ways been  stoutly  maintained  in  Catholic  countries  have 
had,  no  doubt,  a  healthful  and  restraining  influence  upon 
society.  Now  that  the  barriers  are  broken  down  in 
France,  divorce  will  probably  -become  a  flippant  and 
fashionable  affair.  It  is  another  underpinning  knocked 
from  beneath  the  grand  old  idea  of  the  sacredness  of 
home  and  of  family  ties. 

Apropos  of  divorce,  I  once  heard  Judge  Wheeler — 
then  Judge  of  the  Nineteenth  District  Court,  the  favorite- 
divorce  court — make  a  very  pregnant  remark.  He  was 
talking  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Piatt,  whom  he  had  just  seen 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

"Yes,  Doctor  Piatt,"  said  the  Judge,  in  his  courtly, 
leisurely  way,  "  you  spoke  that  service  very  effectively. 
I  was  deeply  impressed,  in  spite  of  myself.  When  you 
came  to  the  line  '  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
man  put  asunder,'  you  mouthed  it  wonderfully  well.  It 
is,  sir,  a  sublime  sentiment.  But  as  for  the  facts,  my 
dear  sir,  just  come  around  to  my  court  some  morning, 
and  let  me  show  you!" 


Watch  fobs  now  are  even  more  generally  used  by  ladies 
than  by  gentlemen.  The  fair  ones  detach  the  wat<  h  from 
the  fob-chain,  slip  the  hook  through  the  fourth  or  fifth 
button-hole  from  the  top,  hook  the  watch  on  again,  let 
the  watch  slip  into  the  <  -rs-t,  while  the  fob  dangles  gaily 
on  the  outside.  The  newest  design,  both  for  fobs  and 
bracelets,  is  called  "  the  convict,"  and  consists  of  a  ball 
and  chain,  lioth  ball  and  chain  arc  lavishly  enameled  in 
brilliant  colors  and  Moorish  patterns  on  the  gold.  Many 
people  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  a  leading  firm  here  are 
manufacturing  elegant  jewelry  that,  for  Superior  workman 
ship,  originality  and  variety  of  design,  surpasses  anything 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Eastern  states.  I  don't  get 
anything  for  saying  this.  It  is  simply  an  expression  of 
the  pride  that  I  take  in  San  Francisco  work.  In  Paris, 
and  even  to  some  extent  in  New  York,  the  tx:st  designers 
of  jewelry  are  known  by  name  as  much  as  any  other  art 
ists,  and  cuts  of  their  work  are  published  in  the  art  jour 
nals  and  other  periodicals.   If  I  were  a  San  Francisco 


Some  local  journalists  have  been  fooling  a  little  too  in- 
timately with  the  personal  affairs  of  a  wealthy  and  deter- 
mined gentleman  of  this  city.  The  consequence  is  a  libel 
suit  or  two,  with  something  like  a  certainty  that  the  jour- 
nalists will  be  left  if  not  obliterated.  The  cases  remind 
me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  concerning  something  Pierce 
the  writer  said  to  his  little  boy.  They  were  taking  a  walk, 
Mid  the  boy,  who  was  playing  horse  with  his  father's  cane, 
Srew  very  lively.  "  Papa,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  I  were  in  a 
big  wood,  and  1  could  ride  a  great  big  tiger  anil  beat  him 
like  this" — suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

"  My  son,"  answered  Pierce,  who  is  as  mild  in  speech 
as  he  is  satirical  in  writing,  "  I  am  afraid  if  you  were  to 
ride  a  tiger  you  would  have  to  take  an  inside  seat." 


Scene  in  Japan : 

first  Lady.    You  ought  to  see  Mr.  Brown's  boy,  my 
dear.    He  is  the  <  litest  little  fellow  you  ever  saw. 
}'.nkr  Brown.    Exit  First  Lady,  leaving  Brown  alone 
with  Second  Lady. 

Second  I.ady  ( trying  to  start  a  conversation ).  Oh  !  Mr. 
Brown,  do  tell  me  about  your  wife  and  child. 

Mr.  Brown.    Madam,  I  am  not  married. 

Second  Lady.  Put  my  friend  just  told  me  that  you  had 
a  most  beautiful  little  boy. 

Mr.  Brown.  Madam,  this  is  some  extraordinary  piece 
of  scandal  w  hit  h  I  cannot  account  for.  However,  as  it 
is  very  embarrassing,  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-day. 

First  Lady  (later).  How  did  you  like  Mr.  P.rnwn,  my 
dear? 

Second  I.ady.  Most  extraordinary  man.  He  says  he 
has  no  boy. 

First  Lady.  Nonsense!  He  has  the  most  stylish  little 
fellow  in  Yokohama. 

Second  Lady.  Well,  then,  if  he  has  got  a  boy  and  has 
not  any  w  ife,  all  I've  got  to  say  is  that  I  w  ish  you  wouldn't 
introduce  me  to  that  kind  of  men.  I  wouldn't  have  said 
a  word  if  I  had  known.  I'm  so  mortified  I  don't  know 
what  to  do. 

First  Lady.  Well,  this  is  ric  h.  Allow  me  to  explain. 
In  Japan  a  man's  body  servant  is  always  referred  to  as  his 
"  boy." 

Second  Lady  (viciously ).  Well,  why  couldn't  you  say 
so  before? 

Goes  out,  and  slams  the  door  in  a  suppressed  hut  irate 
manner.  Solitaire. 
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FALLOW. 


I  like  these  planU  that  you  call  weeds — 

Sedge,  hardback,  mullein,  yarrow — 
That  knit  their  roots  and  sift  their  seeds 
Where  any  grassy  wheel-track  lends 
Through  country  byways  narrow. 

They  fringe  the  rugged  hillside  farms, 

Grown  old  with  cultivation, 
With  such  wild  wealth  of  rustic  charms 
As  bloomed  in  nature's  matron  arms 

The  first  days  of  creation. 

They  show  how  mother  earth  loves  best 

To  deck  her  tired-out  places. 
By  flowery  lips,  in  hours  of  rest, 
Against  hard  work  she  will  protest 

With  homely  airs  and  graces. 

You  plow  the  arbutus  from  her  hills, 

Hew  down  her  mountain  laurel : 
Their  place,  as  best  she  can,  she  tills 
W  ith  humbler  blossoms;  so  she  wills 

To  close  with  you  her  quarrel. 

She  yielded  to  your  ax,  with  pain, 

Her  free,  primeval  glory; 
She  brought  you  crops  ot  golden  grain. 
You  say,  "  How  dull  she  grows!  now  plain  " — 

The  old,  mean,  selfish  story. 

Her  wildwood  soil  you  may  subdue, 

Tortured  by  hoe  and  harrow; 
Rut  leave  her  for  a  year  or  two, 
Ami  see,  she  stands  and  laughs  at  you 

With  hardback,  mullein,  yarrow! 

Dear  earth,  the  world  is  hard  to  please! 

Vet  heaven's  breath  gently  passes 
Into  the  life  of  flowers  like  these; 
And  I  lie  down  at  blessed  ease 

Among  thy  weeds  and  grasses.      — Lucy  Larcom. 


A  NIGHT  ATTACK. 


BY  J.  G.  KELLY. 


I  had  but  lately  come  out  from  the  Old  Country  to 
South  America,  to  join  Dick  Merton,  my  old  classmate 
and  friend.  Our  joint  and  modest  capital  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  three  leagues  of  land — we  bought 
it  cheap,  on  account  of  its  defective  title.  The  land  was 
part  of  a  vast  tract  claimed  by  the  Pampa  Indians,  who, 
regarding  us  as  "jumpers,"  gave  notice  to  quit  by  bran- 
dishing lances  at  us,  and  w  ho  levied  upon  our  horses  and 
ourselves  in  the  most  approved  manner.  They  ran  off 
our  sheep,  which,  from  their  lathy  appearance  and  speed, 
might  have  been  taken  for  greyhounds,  and  lastly  stole 
the  materials  used  in  building  our  house — of  which  edifice 
we  were  not  a  little  proud.  The  house  was  built  of  ado- 
bes, and  consisted  of  one  tolerably  large  room,  with  a  flat 
roof  and  parapet  accessible  from  the  inside  by  means  of 
a  ladder.  Around  it,  at  about  thirty  yards'  distance,  we 
had  dug  a  deep  dry  ditch,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  and 
intended  as  a  protection  against  surprise  by  the  Indians. 
Ugly  tales  were  told  of  Indian  doings  round  about  us — of 
white  men  taken  while  riding  within  sight  of  home,  and 
tortured — which  were  not  reassuring,  and  which  caused 
us  to  keep  a  particularly  bright  lookout,  especially  when, 
as  now,  the  Indian  moon  (their  favorite  time  for  attack) 
gave  light  enough  to  point  the  way  to  plunder,  but  not  to 
guide  the  aim  ot  the  defenders. 

Dick  Merton— changed  indeed  since  the  day  when  his 
word  was  law  among  a  select  circle  of  college  dandies — 
lounged  up  to  where  I  was  standing.  His  costume  was 
simple  in  the  extreme,  and  consisted  merely  of  an  old 
pair  of  buckskin  pants  and  a  red  shirt,  the  whole  being 
relieved  by  a  very  long  black  beard  and  a  very  short  black 
pipe.  Yet  through  rough  attire  and  surroundings  the 
brand  of  gentility  was  as  clearly  recognizable  as  when  he 
was  sowing  his  wild  oats  upon  home  soil,  and  before  slow 
horses  and  fast  women  had  driven  him  to  dwell  among 
sheep  and  savages. 

"  Can  you  see  anything  stirring  in  camp?  "  said  he,  as  he 
came  up.  "  Those  horses  are  making  a  confounded  row 
in  the  corral.  I  saw  Johnson,  our  Texan  neighbor,  this 
morning,  and  he  said  the  Indians  had  crossed  the  river,' 
and  that  we  had  better  keep  our  eyes  peeled,  so  that  they 
could  not  look  in  when  we  did  not  expect  visitors." 

Now,  horses  were  our  surest  safeguards  against  surprise. 
Dogs  we  had,  too;  but  they  had  roused  us  up  so  frequently 
by  barking  at  nothing  more  formidable  than  a  stray  deer 
or  fox  that— reminded  of  the  man  in  the  fable,  whose 
amusement  it  was  to  cry  "  wolf" — we  had  lost  all  faith  in 
them.  Our  little  half-wild  pampa  horses  had  a  truer  in- 
stinct, and  their  warnings — given  by  stamping  on  the 
ground — were  not  to  be  disregarded  with  safety. 

"  I  can  make  out  some  objects  moving  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  southward,"  said  I,  after  a  long  look  out  on 
the  plains. 

" They  are  mounted  men,  by  Jove!"  said  my  chum; 
"  and  riding  hard  this  way,  too.  Stand  here  with  your 
rifle,  Bill,  while  I  slip  cartridges  into  the  others.  At  that 
pace  they  will  be  here  directly." 

And  so  they  were.  Almost  before  Dick  had  reached 
my  side  again  two  Guachos,  their  usually  swarthy  faces 
livid  with  fear,  sprang  from  their  horses — covered  with 
blood  and  foam,  showing  how  sharp  had  been  the  ride — 
and  rushed  over  the  drawbridge.  They  told  us  that 
three  hundred  Indians  were  in  hot  pursuit  and  would 
soon  be  on  the  spot,  and  besought  us,  for  the  love  of  the 
Virgin,  to  give  them  shelter, 


Dick,  rather  to  my  surprise — for  I  did  not  then  know 
what  treacherous  scoundrels  these  Guachos  were — calmly 
lit  his  pipe,  and  then  ordered  our  visitors,  in  somewhat 
doubtful  Spanish,  to  make  themselves  scarce.  "  Unless," 
he  said  politely,  "  you  come  with  a  plain  story,  the  quicker 
you  get  away  from  here  the  better  it  will  be  for  you ;  so 
adios." 

Upon  this  we  learned,  after  much  cross-questioning, 
that  they  had  been  to  "  buy"  horses  at  the  hacienda  of 
a  rich  Spaniard,  Don  Ramon  Garcia,  who  lived  about 
four  leagues  from  us ;  and  that  when  they  reached  the  top 
of  a  gentle  rise  in  the  ground  and  had  a  view  of  the 
house,  they^tad  seen,  to  their  horror  and  dismay,  a  large 
body  of  the  dreaded  Indians,  who  were  attacking  (for 
they  heard  shots)  the  hacienda  of  Don  Ramon.  "  Where- 
upon," said  the  spokesman,  with  teeth  chattering,  "  we 
rode  hard  to  your  rancho,  well  knowing  that  you,  brave 
caballeros,  would  not  desert  us,  but  would  give  us  your 
best  horses  and  a  chance  for  our  lives.  They  will  soon 
be  here;  and  who  can  fight  against  so  many  demonios?" 

"If  this  be  true,"  said  Dick,  turning  to  me,  "and  I 
believe  it  is,  for  these  cowardly  scoundrels'  faces  show 
clearly  that  they  have  seen  something,  the  sooner  we  pre- 
pare for  a  fight  the  better.  Of  course,  they  were  not 
attacking  Don  Ramon's  place.  He  has  a  fort  strong 
enough  to  resist  a  thousand  of  them,  and  plenty  of  men 
and  arms,  as  well.  Most  likely  they  made  a  break  to 
carry  off  any  one  who  might  be  strolling  at  a  distance 
from  the  house,  or  to  drive  off  stock ;  and  it's  equally 
likely  that  we  shall  have  them  here  soon,  where  there's  a 
better  chance  for  a  night  attack." 

My  chum's  calmness  infused  confidence  into  me,  and, 
though  dreadfully  nervous,  I  set  about  our  preparations 
with  a  good  show  of  self-possession. 

The  native  peons,  of  whom  we  had  two,  and  the  two 
Guachos  who  had  often  boasted  of  what  they  meant  to 
do  and  had  already  done  in  the  way  of  fighting  Indians — 
were  quite  useless.  They  besought  us  piteously  to  flee, 
and  so  hampered  us  that  Dick's  patience  became  ex- 
hausted, and  after  giving  all  four  ot  them  a  thrashing  he 
consigned  them  to  the  lower  regions,  kindly  offering  them 
horses  for  that  or  any  other  journey  they  felt  inclined  to 
make.  They  were  too  badly  scared,  however,  to  ride 
away,  even  from  the  coming  danger,  and  presently,  to 
our  great  relief,  we  saw  them  scramble  through  the  ditch 
and  into  our  field  of  corn,  where,  as  we  learned  afterward, 
they  lay  concealed,  with  their  faces  buried  in  the  ground, 
until  the  storm  blew  over. 

Our  preparations  were  simple.  A  box  of  cartridges  was 
opened  (for  we  had  fine  breech-loaders)  and  placed  ready 
to  hand,  together  with  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  jar  oi 
water. .  The  door  and  window— our  weakest  points — were 
secured  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  we  stood  ready  on  the 
roof,  behind  our  parapet,  to  receive  the  enemy.  Dick, 
who  was  well  used  to  the  tactics  of  the  Indians,  explained 
to  me  that,  as  they  could  not  fire  our  adobe  house,  their 
endeavor  would  be  to  come  on  with  a  rush  to  force  our 
door  and  window ;  but  as  these  were  strongly  barricaded, 
he  remarked  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  keep  cool  and 
ply  them  steadily  with  my  repeating  rille.  Having  made 
some  joking  remark  about  "buck-ague,"  he  said: 

"  The  moon  is  just  beginning  to  show  from  the  edge  of 
that  cloud.  Your  eyes  are  keener  than  mine.  Look  yon- 
der, and  tell  me  if  you  can't  see  something  moving." 

"  There  is  something  dark  on  the  ground  near  the  cor- 
ral," I  answered,  "  and  it  seems  nearer  than  it  was  a  mo- 
ment ago." 

"An  Indian,  sure  enough  !  And  the  ball's  going  to  com- 
mence." 

As  he  said  this  Dick's  rifle  rang  out  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  and  I  saw  a  splinter  fly  in  the  moonlight 
close  by  the  dark  object,  which  thereupon  started  up 
with  a  cry  and  tied.  Then  we  heard  the  galloping  of 
horses,  and  a  hundred  Indians  rode  into  view,  breaking 
into  twos  and  threes,  and  circled  round  us,  within  shot. 
They  waived  spears,  and  shouted  as  though  the  whole 
company  of  fallen  angels  had  met  to  chorally  lament  their 
change  of  circumstances. 

"Don't  shoot;  this  is  all  a  feint."  And  my  superior's 
warning  came  just  in  time,  for  a  dusky  cloud  of  men 
sprang  out  from  the  ditch  (how  they  crawled  into  it  without 
our  having  observed  them  was  puzzling  to  me)  and 
rushed,  lance  in  hand,  for  the  door.  Well  for  us  that  it 
was  so  secure,  and  that  we  had  not  been  tempted  to 
throw  away  shots  at  the  first  demonstration.  Bang,  bang ! 
went  our  rifles,  and  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  I  saw  that 
the  fellow  I  had  covered  fell  over. 

"  Don't  hurry,  but  in  with  your  cartridges !  "  I  heard 
next;  and  we  both  fired  together.  This  was  too  much 
for  them.  They  halted,  wavered  a  moment,  and  then 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

"  Down  with  you!"  and  I  felt  myself  pulled  below  the 
parapet,  just  in  time  to  hear  the  bullets  from  the  horse- 
men outside  sing  over  our  heads. 

"  So  tar  so  good,"  was  Dick's  remark.  "  We'll  take  a 
drop  of  whisky,  and  watch  the  next  move." 

The  moon  was  now  nearly  down,  but  that  was  not  so 
much  against  us,  the  night  being  clear  and  starlit  enough 
to  see  a  man  at  ten  paces.  We  could  hear  the  tramping 
of  horses'  feet  and  sounds  of  talking,  and  we  guessed  that 
a  council  of  war  was  now  being  held.  Suddenly  a  spark 
appea  ed  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  They 


had  fired  our  haystack,  and  the  spark  grew  rapidly  into 
a  flame.  Brighter  and  brighter  it  became,  and  lit  up  the 
scene — which  was  one  of  those  that  men  do  not  easily 
forget — as  with  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun.  Grouped 
around  the  flame  were  our  foes,  their  swarthy  skins  and 
snaky  hair  glistening  in  the  firelight ;  and  they  brandished 
their  lances  and  screamed  with  delight  at  the  destruction 
they  had  caused. 

Dogs  were  barking,  and  the  horses  in  the  corral  were 
neighing  shrilly  and  rearing  with  terror — some  fighting 
desperately  to  escape.  I  looked  at  my  companion's  face. 
It  was  very  pale,  and  the  expression  decidedly  ugly. 
"  Look !  "  he  said,  hoarsely  : "  here  comesan  ambassador." 

I  turned,  and  the  sickening  sight  fully  accounted  for 
Dick's  rage  and  excitement.  A  nearly  naked  Indian  was 
boldly  advancing  toward  us,  bearing  before  him  a  bur- 
den which  completely  shielded  him  from  our  shots.  A 
white  girl  of  about  seventeen  years  was  lying  helpless  in 
his  arms.  Her  hands  were  bound  behind  her  back,  and 
masses  of  jet-black  hair  encircled  a  face  that  showed  ter- 
ror and  horror  in  every  beautiful  feature.  Her  dress,  torn 
from  her  shoulders,  showed  how  hard  had  been  her 
struggles  w  ith  her  captors. 

As  the  Indian  crossed  the  ditch,  Dick,  with  a  deep 
groan,  recognized  her. 

"  It  is  Rosita,  Don  Ramon's  daughter,"  he  whispered, 
"  and  I  will  save  her  or  die  with  her.  This  fellow  comes 
to  make  some  proposal ;  keep  your  eye  on  him,  and  the 
moment  you  get  a  fair  chance  fire  at  him.  If  you  kill  her 
it  is  the  better  fate.  When  I  hear  the  shot  I  will  throw 
ot>en  the  window  and  try  for  a  rescue ;  but  for  heaven's 
sake,  Jake,  don't  leave  the  roof.  Our  only  hope  is  in  your 
being  able  to  stand  off  the  others  who  will  rush  from  the 
ditch.  Good-bye." 

He  went  down  the  ladder  before  I  could  say  a  word, 
leaving  his  hat  just  showing  above  the  parapet  lor  a  decoy. 
Poor  Dick's  coolness  had  all  vanished  now,  and  I  was  in 
no  pleasant  mood.  To  carry  out  his  scheme  involved  a 
terrible  risk — that  of  shooting  my  friend's  sweetheart ;  but 
when  I  read  the  agony  in  the  poor  girl's  face  I  braced  my 
nerves,  laid  my  rifle  ready,  and  inwardly  swore  that  no 
trembling  of  my  hand  should  prevent  her  deliverance. 

The  savage  raised  his  voice  and  demanded  a  surrender. 
He  threatened  us  with  every  jK)ssible  torture  in  case  of 
refusal,  and  told  us  that  his  captive  should  also  suffer  for 
us.  As  he  said  this  he  gras|»ed  the  |>oor  girl's  hair  and 
raised  her  head.  With  a  sudden  spring  of  pain  and  fright 
she  threw  herself  out  of  his  arms  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
His  time  and  mine  had  come. 

As  he  stooped  a  ball  from  my  rifle  laid  him  dead  by  the 
side  of  his  intended  victim.  Dick  made  his  rush  from 
the  window,  and  the  Indians  theirs  from  the  ditch.  Rosita 
was  nearer  the  house  than  the  ditch,  and  Dick  reached 
her  first.  He  was  retreating  with  her  in  his  arms,  and 
now  all  de|jended  upon  me.  My  first  shot,  aimed  at  the 
foremost  savage,  missed  him  clean,  and  before  I  could 
throw  in  another  cartridge  he  launched  his  spear  at  Dick, 
who,  encumbered  as  he  was,  was  quite  helpless.  The 
lance  passed  through  Rosita's  dress,  luckily  without  in- 
jury to  her,  and  as  the  savage  drew  back  to  take  a  cool 
aim  with  a  second  spear  I  put  a  bullet  through  his  head. 
Then  I  heard  a  heavy  fall  in  the  room  below.  Dick  had 
thrown  his  burden  clean  through  the  open  window,  and 
facing  around,  found  himself  engaged  hand-to-hand  with 
half  a  dozen  Indians.  He  drew  his  revolver,  receiving  as 
he  did  so  a  s|>ear-thrust  through  the  left  arm ;  but  his  and 
my  revolver  played  rapidly  among  the  attacking  party, 
and  a  man  was  dropping  at  every  shot. 

The  Indians  drew  off,  and  Dick  climbed  through  the 
window  and  fell  to  the  floor,  fainting  from  loss  of  blood. 
When  I  ran  down  the  ladder  to  barricade  the  window  I 
found  Dick  with  his  head  lying  in  Rosita's  lap,  the  girl 
being  uninjured.  I  could  not  stay  to  help  them.  My 
post  was  on  the  roof.  I  hurried  up  the  ladder,  noticing 
for  the  first  time  that  I  had  received  a  flesh  wound  from 
a  bullet. 

The  fight  was  over.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
night  the  Indians  lingered  about,  and  ran  off  our  horses 
and  some  sheep,  but  they  did  not  care  to  again  face  our 
rifles.  Seldom  had  they  been  taught  such  a  lesson,  and 
when  the  sun  rose  we  saw  them  ride  over  the  ridge,  bear- 
ing with  them  five  of  their  dead.  Six  other  good  Indians 
were  lying  in  front  of  the  window,  where  the  struggle  had 
been  the  hardest,  and  a  couple  more  were  afterward 
found  in  the  ditch,  whither  they  had  crawled  to  die. 

We  learned  from  the  pretty  Rosita,  whose  gratitude  was 
most  touching,  that  she  had  been  captured  in  the  orange 
grove  near  her  father's  house,  a  short  time  before  we  had 
been  attacked. 

"You  have  rescued  me  from  death,"  she  said,  "and 
from  what  is  far  worse.  God  will  reward  you,  for  I  never 
can." 

I  think  Dick,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion;  at 
all  events  he  afterward  seemed  remarkably  well  satisfied 
with  the  reward  he  persuaded  her  to  make  him. 


A  Brooklyn  man,  who  was  angered  by  his  w  ife's  ne- 
glect to  mend  his  pantaloons,  hung  them  out  of  a  front 
window  of  his  residence,  with  a  placard  on  them  stating 
that  fact  and  ascribing  it  to  k^incss  on  her  part. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DIFFICULTY  IX  RHYMING. 


We  parted  by  the  gate  in  June, 
That  soft  and  balmy  month, 
Beneath  the  sweetly  beaming  moon, 
And  (wunth— hunth— sunth— bunth— I  can't  find  a  rhyme 
to  month). 

Years  were  to  pass  ere  we  should  meet ; 

A  wide  and  yawning  gulf 
Divides  me  from  my  love  so  sweet, 

While  (ulf— sulf— dulf—  mulf—  stuck  again  ;  I  can't  get 
any  rhyme  for  gulf.    I'm  in  a  gulf  myself). 

Oh,  how  I  dreaded  in  my  soul 

To  part  from  my  sweet  nymph, 
While  years  should  their  long  seasons  roll 

Before  (hymph— dymph — ymph— I  guess  I'll  have  to  let 
it  go  at  that). 

Beneath  my  fortune's  stern  decree 

My  lonely  spirits  sunk; 
For  I  a  weary  soul  should  be, 

And  (hunk— dunk— runk—sk— that  will  never  do  in  the 

-worln). 

She  buried  her  dear  lovely  face 

Within  her  azure  scarf; 
She  knew  I'd  take  the  wretchedness 

As  well  as  (parf—  sarf—  darf—  harf-and-harf ;  that  won't 
answer,  cither). 

Oh,  I  had  loved  her  many  years. 

I  loved  her  for  hersell ; 
I  loved  her  for  her  tender  tears, 

And  also  for  her  (welf—  nelf—  helf—  pelf !  no,  no!  not  for 
her  pelf). 

I  took  between  my  hands  her  head. 

How  sweet  her  lips  did  pouch! 
I  kissed  her  lovingly  and  said — 
(Bouch — mouche— louche— ouch  ;  not  a  bit  of  it  did  I  sav 
ouch!)  1 

I  sorrowfully  wrung  her  hand  ; 

My  tears  they  did  escape; 
My  sorrow  I  could  not  command, 

And  I  was  but  a  (sape — dape — fape — ape;  well,  perhaps 
I  did  feel  like  an  ape). 

I  gave  to  her  a  fond  adieu, 

Sweet  pupil  of  love's  school; 
I  told  her  I  would  e'er  be  true. 
And  always  be  a  (dool — sool — mool — fool;  since  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  was  a  fool,  for  she  fell  in  love  with  another  fellow 
before  I  was  gone  a  month). 


ADAH  ISAACS  MKXKHX. 


BY   G.    A.  KANE. 


Adah  McCord—  for  such  was  the  family  name  of  the 
subject  of  this  hasty  sketch — was  born  in  New  Orleans. 
Her  father,  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  a  phy- 
sician by  profession,  died  when  his  daughter  was  very 
young,  leaving  Adah  and  a  younger  sister  to  the  care  of 
their  mother.  Mrs.  McCord  was  a  Jewess — a  Miss 
Isaacs.  The  family  was  left  in  destitute  circumstances ; 
and  if  reports  be  true,  either  from  inclination  or  neces- 
sity the  mother  adopted  a  vicious  life.  The  two  girls, 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  followed  the  bent  of 
their  genius,  and  as  a  means  of  maintenance  made  their 
first  appearance  before  the  public  as  danseuses  at  Placide's 
Gayeties,  New  Orleans,  about  1846.  My  information  of 
the  younger  sister  begins  and  ends  at  this  point. 

Adah's  next  step  in  her  profession  was  in  the  circus  tent 
of  Spencer  Stokes,  in  St.  Louis.  She  proved  a  failure, 
and  was  discharged  after  the  first  week  of  her  engagement. 
From  here  she  went  to  Memphis  and  rejoined  her  mother, 
who  in  the  meanwhile  had  made  that  city  her  home.  A 
little  while  after  the  show-bills  advertised  her  in  her  line 
as  a  danseuse  at  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Nashville  and  other 
southern  cities,  in  all  of  which  more  or  less  success 
attended  her  efforts. 

During  this  period  she  had  time  and  opportunity  to  visit 
New  York,  where  she  was  brought  into  sufficient  inti- 
macy with  Charlotte  Crampton  to  acquire  from  that 
actress  the  knowledge  necessary  to  act  "  Mazeppa."  Miss 
Crampton  was  filling  the  role  of  Byron's  popular  hero 
to  crowded  audiences  at  the  National  Theater.  With 
quick  perception  and  splendid  physical  grace  and  activ- 
ity, Adah  at  once  grasped  the  character,  and  from  that 
moment  her  fortune  was  made,  and  her  ambition  found 
a  fit  field  for  its  exercise.  She  began  her  "  Mazeppa  " 
where  she  acquired  her  first  rudiments,  and  at  the  Bowery 
achieved  a  reputation  which  secured  her  engagements  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States. 

After  playing  the  rounds  of  the  East  and  South  Adah 
visited  the  Pacific  slope,  where  she  was  rewarded  with 
unbounded  admiration,  and  pecuniary  gains  sufficient  to 
place  her  beyond  the  accidents  of  her  profession  or  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  had  she  possessed  the  faculty  of  econo- 
my. In  California  her  net  receipts  were  not  less  than 
seventy  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  She  met  a  people  who 
were  in  peculiar  sympathy  with  her  style— a  bold,  fearless, 
dashing  actress,  a  woman  of  perfect  form,  whose  hand 
was  as  liberal  as  the  sunshine,  and  whose  pluck  and  self- 
reliance  were  visible  in  every  act. 

Leaving  San  Francisco,  she  visited  England  and 
achieved  an  equal  triumph  in  that  staid  old  land.  John 
Brougham  set  his  genius  to  work  on  a  play  entitled  "  The 
Child  of  the  Sun,"  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  Adah's 
wonderful  powers,  but  he  failed  to  comprehend  the  traits 
of  the  actress,  and  the  author's  attempt  was  abortive. 
She  possessed  a  charm  too  original  and  unique  for  his 
dramatic  powers.  The  drama  was  mere  rubbish,  and  af- 
forded no  medium  whatever  for  the  peculiar  displays  of 
"The  Menken," 


Returning  home,  or  at  least  to  New  York,  Adah  in 
dinged  a  desire  to  rest  from  public  labor  and  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  of  private  life.  She  bought  a  brown-stone  front 
in  Gotham,  and  furnished  it  luxuriously  and  with  artistic 
taste.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  theatrical  performer  of 
either  sex,  after  achieving  success,  quietly  quitting  the 
arena  of  triumph  and  subsiding  into  the  domestic  duties 
of  private  life  !  There  may  be  instances,  and  doubtless 
are,  but  they  are  to  be  found  where  wealth  and  coronets 
give  in  exchange  equal  notoriety  and  excitement.  Not  to 
hunt  up  instances  in  the  |>ast  as  evidences  of  this  position. 
I  may  allude  to  Edwin  Forrest,  who  clung  to  the  l>oards 
long  after  amassing  a  fortune,  and  marred  his  well-earned 
reputation. 

Adah  Barkley— for  that  was  the  name  The  Menken  now 
bore— at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  was  fired  with  the 
wish  to  produce  a  sensation  in  Paris,  and  thither  she  de 
termined  to  go.  To  set  this  attractive  center  in  a  blaze 
with  her  name  and  deeds  was  a  stimulus  that  strung  her 
ambition  to  its  utmost  tension.  Signing  away  her  right  to 
the  brown-stone  front  as  a  mere  nothing,  to  her  husband 
(Barkley),  she  responded  to  his  earnest  negative  to  her  in- 
tention by  saying,  "I  will  go  if  it  costs  me  my  life;  I  will 
achieve  a  success  in  Paris  or  die  a  beggar  in  the  streets.' 

And  go  she  did.  The  result  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Spealqng  the  French  language  with  a  pure  Parisian  accent 
and  showing  a  peculiar  vim  in  her  actions,  in  public  as 
well  as  in  private  life,  she  threw  the  ruling  demi-monde 
of  Paris  into  the  shade  and  enthroned  herself  a  queen  in 
the  eyes  of  the  populace.  The  young  men  of  the  press 
became  enraptured  with  the  siren,  and  even  old  Dumas, 
the  world-famous  author,  suffered  the  sunbeams  of  his 
own  delightful  climate  to  photograph  him  in  a  close  em 
brace  with  this  New  Orleans  girl. 

What  were  the  qualities  possessed  by  this  poor  child 
which  bewitched  the  world  ?  First,  no  doubt,  was  the 
almost  faultless  form  bestowed  upon  her  by  nature,  and 
the  taste  and  energy  with  which  she  was  endowed  for  its 
display.  Her  physique  was  a  study  for  a  sculptor.  I  br 
elocution  was  defective;  hence  in  the  regular  drama  she 
made  scarcely  an  approach  to  mediocrity;  but  in  panto- 
mime, where  gesture  is  brought  into  play  as  significant  of 
sentiment  or  passion,  she  was  almost  unrivaled.  In  the 
second  place,  the  strong  will  she  |>ossessed,  the  dash  and 
recklessness  of  her  conduct,  softened  by  a  profuse  liber- 
ality, were  strong  elements  for  the  acquirement  of  popu- 
larity. She  would  denude  herself  to  clothe  a  suffering 
actress,  and  bestow  her  last  dollar  to  supply  the  wants  of 
a  member  of  the  stage  profession.  Mentally  Adah  was 
a  woman  of  considerable  force.  She  wrote  tolerably  well 
in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  was  a  contributor  to  a  Jew- 
ish publication  at  the  East.  But  it  was  to  her  physical 
development  that  she  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  noto- 
riety she  gained  and  the  success  she  achieved. 

It  is  useless  to  point  a  moral  by  this  individual  history 
Human  charity  spreads  a  large  mantle  where  the  delin 
que.ncies  of  such  a  career  are  presented.  Adah  had 
grievous  faults,  and  her  course  will  not  be  referred  to  as 
an  admirable  one  by  any  true  man  or  woman  ;  but  just 
discrimination  will  not  fail  to  be  made,  in  view  of  her 
early  associations  and  destitute  circumstances.  A  thou 
sand  women,  similarly  situated,  would  sink  into  the  whirl- 
pool to  which  she  was  exposed  where  one  would  escape. 
But  no  one  had  ever  so  many  husbands,  so-called.  Men 
who  had  and  still  have  pretensions  to  literary  ability, 
and  gladiators  of  the  ring,  ami  adventurers  of  fortune, 
successively  annexed  their  names  to  that  of  Adah.  She 
had  a  right  to  form  a  poor  opinion  of  the  sterner  sex. 
Discharged  from  the  circus  when  penniless  and  unat- 
tractive, the  practical  lesson  was  taught  that  no  pity  or 
consideration  was  to  be  expected  where  an  evident  money 
return  could  not  be  counted  on.  Forming  matrimonial 
alliances,  that  were  sought  of  her  only  to  mend  broken 
financial  conditions,  and  then  discarded  with  an  ease  that 
betokened  the  most  sordid  motives,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  she  looked  upon  constancy  and  affec  tion  as  mere 
myths  of  poetic  fancy?  Yet,  with  all  this  Adah  was  kind, 
loving  and  lavishly  benevolent.  Who  can  say  that 
under  more  benignant  stars  she  might  not  have  formed  a 
haracter  that  would  have  proved  an  honor  and  a  bless- 
ing to  her  race? 
"  He  who  her  being  gave  must  judge  of  her  alone." 


A  curious  story  is  told  of  a  statue  of  Dryopeand  Apollo, 
which  Mr.  Robert  Rarrctt  Browning  has  recently  finished 
at  Paris.  In  the  studio,  says  the  <  orrespondent  who  tells 
the  story,  I  saw  the  model  who  had  stood  tor  it,  with  tin- 
great,  live  snake  coiling  around  her,  and  her  face  was  the 
tattle's  own.  I  asked  if  it  was  not  almost  cruel  to  make 
her  |kjsc  thus,  snake-embraced;  but  the  sculptor  assured 

me  that  she  was  very  fond  of  the  serpent.  The  snake 

himself  was  a  veritable-  python  from  Senegal,  and  had 
been  resident  for  some  time  at  the  Antwerp  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  embrace  of  this  one  might  easily 
have  been  fatal,  for  he  was  ten  feet  long  and  very  large. 
"!ut  he  never  SO  mm  h  as  tightened  his  coils  line  omlorta- 
lly  around  the  model  during  the  weary  hours  and  days  in 
which  she  stood  with  him  entwined  about  her,  while  the 
statue  grew.  Mr.  Browning  showed  me  the  box  which 
was  the  python's  home  when  his  work  hours  were  over. 
I  say  was;  for,  alas  for  art!  this  good  and  kindly  snake 
is  dead.  He  died  during  the  absence  from  Paris  of 
Adele,  the  model. 


PHARISEES. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  and  impressive  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  than  that  whic  h  contrasts  the  Phari- 
see, thanking  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are,  and  the 
Publican  who  asks  mercy  as  a  sinner.  But  there  is  no 
jwssage,  also,  which  has  been  more  ingeniously  perverted, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  hear  leremy  Diddler  or 
Robert  Mai  aire  or  Dick  Turpin  railing  at  honest  indus- 
trious men  as  Pharisees  because  they  prefer  honesty  and 
industry  to  knavery. 

The  taste  for  honesty  and  sobriety  seems  natural  and 
simple  enough,  and  the  qualities  themselves  quite  as  val- 
uable as  those  of  Diddler.  or  even  of  Jonathan  Wild  the 
Great.  But  Jonathan  will  have  none  of  them.  They  are 
Pharisaic  impertinences.  They  are  impracticable  and 
visionary  spe<  illations,  whic  h  assume  heaven  while  yet  we 
stand  upon  the  green  earth ;  and  Mr.  W  ild,  who  assures 
us  that  he  docs  not  desire  to  pass  himself  off  as  better 
than  other  men,  declares,  with  the  noble  c  andor  which 
distinguishes  him,  that  simple  downright  dishonesty 
is  good  enough  for  him.  He  does  not,  indeed,  choose 
that  precise  word,  but  he  conveys  that  precise  idea. 

"Pis  a  good  trick,  and  it  is  generally  sure  of  applause. 
Put  it  is  only  another  version  of  a  familiar  maxim,  that 
when  you  have  no  argument,  you  must  abuse  the  plain- 
tiffs attorney.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  your  client  did  steal 
the  handkerchief,  or  forge  the  name,  or  fire  the  barn.  Put 
I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury— you  may  well  say  and 
I  ap|>eal  to  all  good  1  itizens,  is  not  this  ostentation  of  su- 
perior virtue,  this  line  air  of  moral  indignation  toward  my 
client  simply  because-  he  happened  to  slip  his  hand  into 
the  wrong  pocket,  a  little  suspic  ious?  Are  we  angels?  I 
ask  your  honor,  is  this  workaday  world  the  c  elestial  seat 
and  the  Mount  of  Vision,  and  is  a  man  so  very  much 
better  than  his  fellows  merely  because  he  rolls  up  his 
sanc  timonious  eyes  with  the  Pharisee  and  thanks  Cod 
that  he  is  holier  than  other  men?  Nay,  gentlemen,  have 
we  not  in  this  sublime  and  immortal  parable  a  Divine 
warning  against  this  Pharisee-ism  which  denounces  t he- 
slides  and  slips  of  our  common  frail  humanity?  I  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  by  your  verdict  not  to  plac  e  a  premium 
Upon  that  most  odious  of  all  repulsive  arrogancies— Phari- 
see ism. 

But  it  is  upon  the  political  platform  that  the  gibes  and 
sneers  at  Phariseeism  are  intended  to  be  most  stinging. 
The  Honorable  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great  comes  out 
strong,  as  his  henchmen  truly  declare,  against  his  political 
opponents.  With  one  vast  comprehensive  sneer  he  brands 
them  as  Pharisees,  as  if  he  were  snorting  consuming  fire. 
It  is  not  surprising,  because  they  have  had  their  eye 
upon  Jonathan.  They  have  seen  him  in  bad  company. 
They  have  caught  him  "conveying"  public  treasure.. 
They  know  all  about  him,  and  he  knows  that  they  know 
all  about  him.  He  called  himself  Tweed,  and  he  made 
a  mesh  of  statutes  to  legalize  robbery.  But  how  good 
he  was  to  the  poor!  I  low  he  distributed  coal  to  the 
(  hilly  !  How  he  planted  pinks  and  daisies  in  the  City 
Hall  park,  and  made  the  Battery  to  bloom  as  the  rose  I 
How  he  received  wedding  gifts  for  his  daughter  from  our 
best  citizens;  and  how  generously  they  subscribed  to 
erect  his  statue  to  commemorate  that  bright  flower  of  the 
state!  And  now  a  sneaking,  mousing  gang  of  would-be 
archangels  (irate  about  common  honesty,  and  demand 
that  public  hands  shall  be  c  lean  hands!  Fellow-citizens, 
Jonathan  Wild  is  a  man  of  the  people.  He  doesn't  pre- 
tend to  be  higher  and  purer  and  better  than  other  men. 
He  didn't  graduate  at  a  college,  indeed,  and  he  never 
read  the  Iliad  in  the  original  (Ireek.  No,  fellow -citizens, 
there  is  no  cambric  handkerchief  and  eau  de  cologne 
about  him.  He  is  just  one  of  the  boys.  He  whoops  it 
up  with  the  plain  people,  and,  thank  (iod,  whatever  he  is 
he  is  not  a  Pharisee. 

The  argument  is  ingenious.  It  docs  not  deny  that  he 
is  a  thief.  It  only  insists  that  those  who  assert  it  arc 
Pharisees — and  Pharisees  are  so  odious  that  it  is  much 
better  to  scoff  at  them  than  to  punish  Mr.  Wild.  There 
was  a  good  old  countryman  who  had  been  early  taught 
to  take  men  as  they  are,  which  means  to  consider  them 
liars  and  rascals.  One  day  a  neighbor  remarked  to  him 
that  he  thought  that  the  old  man  had  lost  the  money  with 
w  hich  he  bought  voters,  because,  he  said,  while  they  take 
your  money,  the  other  side  take  their  votes.  "The 
deuce  they  do!  "  said  the  old  countryman.  "  Yes,"  said 
the  other;  "and  you  will  find,  in  the  long  run,  that  po- 
litical honesty  is  the  best  political  policy."  "  You  think 
so,  do  you?  "  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  do  you  know  that 
you're  a  blanked  metaphysical  Pharisee?" 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  advocacy  of  common  hon- 
esty in  any  relation  of  life  is  savagely  and  scornfully 
decried  as  Phariseeism,  it  is  because  somebody's  withers 
are,  wrung.  It  is  a  plea  ol  guilty.  It  is  the  cry  of 
Squeers  when  the  picture  of  Dotheboys  Hall  was  dis- 
played to  the  world:  "  I  didn't  do  it."  If  a  man  de- 
mands honesty  in  politie  s,  and  is  retorted,  "  You're  a 
Pharise  e-,"  it  is  because  the  dishonesty  can  not  be  de- 
nied or  disproved,  and  the  retort  is  therefore  a  summons 
to  all  honest  men  te>  look  out  fe>r  thieve  s. 

To  eleride-  the-  demand  for  dee  1  m  \  is  to  concede  that 
anything  but  indecency  is  impracticable.  It  it  is  only 
Pharisees  who  insist  that  sugar  shall  lu >i  be  sanded,  that 
milk  shall  not  be  swill-fed,  that  coffee  shall  not  be 
hicory,  that  nutmegs  shall  not  be  wood,  that  cloth 
shall  not  be  shoddy,  that  employes  of  the  government 
shall  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  their  places,  that  public 
offic  ers  shall  be  honest,  and  that  gov<  rnm<  nt  shall  not  be 
venal,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  how  many  intelligent,  up- 
right, industrious  and  prai  ti<  al  Ameru  ans  belong  to  that 
sect. — Easy  Chair. 

Uncle  James  (on  a  7  iu'l).  Well,  Hobby,  I  suppose  you 
go  to  Sunday  school  every  Sunday?  /lobby,  (did:  but 
the  Sunday  se  hool  is  closed  now  .  Untie  Jake.  Indeed! 
And  why  is  it  closed?  /lobby.  'Cause  the  minister  has 
gone  to  Europe  for  his  health.  Uncle  fames.  And  can- 
not the  superintendent  carry  on  the  Sunday  school  with- 
out the  minister,  Bobby?  Bobby.  Yes,  he  could,  but  he 
isn't  here,  either.    He  has  gone  to  Canada  for  his  health. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOCIETY. 


All  human  society  must  proceed  from  the  mind  rather  than 
the  body. — Milton. 

Occasionally  in  life  we  are  placed  in  positions  to  witness 
acts  unpardonably  rude  and  obnoxiously  vulgar.  So 
glaringly  indelicate  are  some  of  these  acts  that  one  almost 
dreads  to  recount  them,  lest  the  auditor  may  think  they 
are  tales  woven  in  imagination  or  embellished  with  brill- 
iant threads  of  exaggeration.  Of  such  a  nature  was  a 
proceeding  1  watched  last  week  in  a  Sutter  street  car 
bound  toward  the  W  estern  Addition,  where  the  more  gen- 
teel portions  of  our  population  are  sup|josed  to  seek  their 
homes.  A  person,  apparently  a  lady,  entered  the  car. 
Her  manner  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  Her  attire, 
though  simple,  indicated  taste,  and  that  the  wearer  pos- 
sessed more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  the  goods  of 
this  world.  As  one  or  two  passengers  left  the  car  she 
deliberately  rose  from  the  seat  she  had  selected  on  enter- 
ing, took  a  place  on  the  opposite  side,  near  the  door,  and 
turning  her  back  for  support  against  the  window,  facing 
the  conductor's  platform,  raised  both  feet  onto  the  bench 
and  comfortably  settled  herself  at  half-length,  calmly 
and  gently  arranging  her  frock  to  cover  her  buttoned 
French  kid  boots. 

Another  occurrence  which  left  a  lasting  impression  on 
my  mind  happened  a  few  years  ago,  in  our  pretty  neigh- 
boring city  across  the  bay.  A  small  party  went  by  invi- 
tation of  a  prominent  Supreme  Judge  to  spend  the  day 
in  Oakland,  drive  over  to  Berkeley,  visit  the  University, 
pay  our  respects  to  President  Oilman,  and  lunch  at 
"  .Blaze's,"  that  delight  of  all  epicures.  Of  our  number 
was  a  young  lady,  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  college, 
and  highly  and  respectably  connected.  For  a  young 
person  partaking  of  another's  hospitality,  she  had  been  a 
little  obtrusive  all  morning,  but  the  finishing  touch  of  her 
sang  froid  was  lubricating  her  favorite  pimple  during 
lunch  with  small  portions  of  butter. 

These  are  flagrant  examples,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  perpetrators  considered  the  delicate,  mincing 
manner  in  which  they  performed  their  execrable  acts  was 
sufficiently  elegant  to  vail  the  atrocity.  Hut  members  of 
our  best  society  often  unpardonably  infringe  on  the 
requirements  of  polite  decorum  and  gentle  etiquette. 
There  are  belles  and  beaux,  matrons,  benedicts  and 
bachelors,  who  adjust  their  toilets  at  the  rectangular 
piece  of  looking-glass  placed  over  the  windows  of  the 
street  cars.  There  are  those  who  are  forever  toying  and 
playing  with  their  rings,  chains  and  fob-chains,  arranging 
their  gloves — pulling  them  on,  smoothing  them,  and  going 
through  various  crab-like  contortions  to  make  them  fit 
perfectly.  There  are  ladies  who  continually  pat,  turn 
and  twist  their  crimps  and  frizzes,  and  men  who  tear  and 
drag  at  their  mustaches  and  beard  till  one  fears  the  whole 
facial  hirsute  ornamentation  will  be  pulled  out  by  the 
roots.  The  dainty  fingering  of  mustaches  and  goatee  is 
another  abomination  to  which  mankind  are  given.  They 
caress  and  Napolconize  them  until  a  nervous  temperament 
can  scarely  forbear  ejaculating,  "  Let  them  alone!  They 
are  not  going  to  disappear  mysteriously."  The  dressing, 
sleeping  or  bath-room  is  the  proper  place  for  all  the 
arrangements  of  person  and  attire,  and  it  is  extremely 
vulgar  to  convert  drawing-rooms,  salons  and  street-cars 
into  toilet  apartments. 

Mrs.  T.  15.  Bishop,  who  has  been  long  confined  to  her 
home,  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  her  children,  and 
especially  a  painful  fracture  of  a  bone  which  one  of  her 
sons  recently  sustained,  goes  to  Congress  Springs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  little  folks,  and  to  seek  for  herseli  the  rest 
and  change  of  climate  she  so  much  needs. 

Oeneral  Alexander  Burnett  and  family  are  summering 
at  Hayward's.  The  Oeneral's  failing  health  and  extreme 
age,  he  being  past  fourscore  years,  rendered  it  desirable 
for  them  to  select  a  resort  as  near  San  Francisco  as 
possible. 

Two  ladies,  who  during  their  maidenhood  were  num- 
bered among  our  most  charming  society  belles,  are  vis- 
iting in  the  city.  They  are  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones  ( nee  Oeorgie 
Sullivan)  and  Mrs.  Unjuhart,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Lander.  Mrs.  Urquhart  is  one  of  the  alumni  of  Mills 
Seminary.  She  is  at  present  staying  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Eastland,  but  will  return  to  her  home  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  where  her  husband  is  practicing  his  profession. 

J  udge  and  Mrs.  Hayne  are  spending  a  vacation  in  Col- 
orado, where  the  climate  proved  so  beneficial  to  Mrs. 
Hayne 's  health  when  they  made  their  temporary  home 
there  a  year  ago.  On  the  termination  of  their  visit  they 
will  proceed  to  the  Eastern  states  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ryland,  son  of  Hon.  C.  T.  Ryland,  starts 
for  Fordham  College  on  the  iSth  of  August.  He  will  re- 
main there  a  year,  and  then  commence  a  course  of  medi- 
cine in  New  York  City.  As  it  always  affords  great  pleas- 
ure to  record  the  ambitions  and  successes  of  young 
Califomians,  and  while  mentioning  Mr.  Ryland,  I  must 
not  pass  in  silence  over  the  return  of  Dr.  George  \V.  Sei- 
fert  to  our  state,  bringing  with  him  the  honors  of  an  East- 
ern medical  institute.  Dr.  Seifert  is  the  son  of  a  pioneer 
physician  of  this  state.  He  completed  the  academic 
course  of  studies  followed  at  Santa  Clara  College;  then 
he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  entered  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  received  his  diploma,  and  in  a  com- 
petitive examination  won  the  position  of  resident  physician 


of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  of  that  city.  The  honor  he  thus 
achieved  can  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that 
the  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Jefferson  medi- 
cal schools  compete  for  the  distinction  of  attending  the 
two  renowned  hospitals  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Seifert  is  enjoying  a  short  period  of  relaxation  hunting  on 
his  father's  ranch  near  Hollister,  before  entering  on  the 
serious  practice  ot  the  profession  of  his  choice. 

Another  intellectually  gifted  Californian  of  whom  I 
sometimes  hear  is  Charles  Warren  Stoddard;  but  Char- 
ley, as  his  Bohemian  friends  call  him,  is  wont  to  be  idle 
and  revel  in  imagination  and  dreamland.  He  could  be 
a  brilliant  writer  if  he  were  only  industrious.  The  last 
effusions  from  his  pen  are  some  pecuiiar  descriptive  let- 
ters, which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Hawaiian,  a 
new  paper  of  Honolulu. 

Many  of  the  former  patrons  of  the  St.  Helena  White 
Sulphur  Springs  now  go  eastward  in  Napa  valley,  and 
seek  the  benefit  and  comforts  of  the  Soda  Springs.  This 
is  the  case  with  Mrs.  Stanley  and  Miss  Garber,  who  now 
always  spend  the  season  at  that  pretty  place.  Of  course, 
Colonel  Jackson  and  family  are  rarely  absent  from  there 
during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mervyn  Donahue  go  down  next  Satur- 
day to  San  Luis  Obispo.  They  will  visit  Baron  and  Ba- 
roness von  Schroeder,  and  remain  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Miss  Annie  O'Sullivan  is  at  present  a  guest  at  the  Baron's 
ranch,  but  the  entire  party,  including  the  host  and 
hostess,  will  return  to  this  city  at  the  termination  of  the 
Donahue  visit.  W  hile  Miss  O'Sullivan  has  been  enjoying 
her  visit  south,  Mrs.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  has  also  been  ab- 
sent from  their  handsome  Bush  street  home.  Owing  to 
ill-health  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  has  during  the  year  been  al- 
most a  constant  exile  from  her  comfortable  hearth,  but 
she  has  improved  rapidly  since  her  sojourn  at  Bartlett 
Springs. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  well  represented  at  that  agreea- 
ble watering-place.  Judge  Ross  and  wife,  and  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Morrison  are  there.  Judge  Morrison's  many 
friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  recovering  his 
health,  and  is  now  able  to  walk  without  the  use  of  his 
cane,  which  had  been  indispensable  to  him  since  his  se- 
vere illness. 

The  engagement  has  long  been  announced  of  Miss 
Susie  Stone,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Stone,  of  San  Jose, 
to  Mr.  Will  Davis,  and  the  marriage  is  now  spoken  of  as 
being  a  near  event. 

Miss  Johnson  and  Dr.  Newlands  will  be  married  in 
August;  the  twenty-seventh  is  the  day  mentioned.  Miss 
lohnson  is  a  daughter  of  the  editor  of  the  Alta.  She  is  a 
blonde,  and  is  much  admired  by  her  many  friends  for  her 
amiable  disposition  and  gentle  manners.  After  the  wed- 
ding the  bride  and  groom  will  leave  for  Paraiso  Springs, 
which  will  be  their  future  home.  Dr.  Newlands  has 
already  established  a  medical  practice  there. 

Miss  Mears  and  Lieutenant  Gait  will  be  married  as 
soon  as  the  Lieutenant  returns  from  Washington,  which 
will  be  almost  immediately.  Mr.  Charles  Swift,  the  law- 
yer, has  accepted  the  invitation  to  act  as  best  man  on 
the  happy  occasion. 

Mr.  Davis  and  daughters — Misses  Belle  and  Fannie — of 
San  Jose,  have  gone  down  the  coast  to  their  pretty  sum- 
mer home  at  the  "  Point,"  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  Davis's 
property  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  so  near  the 
beach,  which  is  the  great  charm  of  Santa  Cruz,  that  his 
family  and  guests  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  surf  in  a 
secluded  place,  and  have  all  the  comforts  of  a  private 
bath-house. 

Mrs.  McMullin  and  family,  of  California  street,  are 
spending  the  summer  at  their  pretty  and  fertile  ranch  on 
the  San  Joaquin,  near  Stockton.  Mrs.  McMullin  was  for 
a  long  lime  the  possessor  of  a  home  full  of  attractive 
young  ladies;  but  they  are  one  by  one  passing  from  under 
the  parent  roof  to  grace  homes  of  their  own.  So  I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  decided  whisperings  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Susie. 

The  summer  tourists  are  commencing  to  turn  their 
steps  homeward,  and  those  who  leave  the  city  now  are 
simply  paying  flying  visits  to  the  interior  or  down  the 
coast.  By  the  end  of  September  all  the  rovers  will  be 
back  in  the  city,  and  prepare  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
bright  and  gay  winter  season. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Hager  and  family,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
G.  Abell  and  daughter,  came  up  on  the  Orizaba  from 
Santa  Barbara,  and  were  greeted  by  chilly,  cold  weather, 
banks  of  fog  and  the  dismal  notes  of  the  fog-horn,  which 
were  quite  a  contrast  to  the  pleasant  sunshine  they  had 
left  aTew  days  before. 

Mrs.  Pond,  nee  Emma  McHenry,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Ashe,  who  has  been  East  on  a  visit  to  her  sister, 
the  widow  of  Admiral  Farragut,  will  on  her  return  bring 
Miss  Lena  with  her.  During  Mrs.  Ashe's  absence  her 
younger  daughter,  Miss  Millie,  has  presided  at  the  Ashe 
residence.  She  most  agreeably  entertained  a  few  of  her 
young  friends  at  lunch  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Among 
tier  guests  were  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  Misses  Finley  and 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry.  Mrs.  Mervyn  Donahue  acted 
the  part  of  matron  for  the  young  ladies,  and  the  lunch 
passed  off  most  pleasantly  and  enjoyably. 

A  few  invited  guests  went  on  a  pleasure  excursion  in 
the  Tiburon  on  Tuesday.   They  crossed  the  bay  in  this 


new  and  well-built  ferry-boat ;  then  went  by  cars  through 
San  Rafael.  The  party  expressed  themselves  well  pleased 
with  the  day's  pleasure.  It  was  calm,  and  the  ride 
through  San  Rafael  delightful.  The  sun  shone  bright 
and  warm,  which  was  a  grateful  boon  to  San  Franciscans, 
as  the  weather  has  been  so  unpleasant  all  summer. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wallace,  Mr. 
Joseph  Donohoe,  Mr.  Reuben  Lloyd,  Mr.  E.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Chronicle;  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mervyn  Donahue. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  Mission  Church  of  San 
Carlos,  of  Monterey,  is  in  progress,  and  many  influential 
business  men  and  prominent  society  people  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
work.  The  old  mission  churches — some  of  them  stone, 
many  of  them  adobe,  and  all  tile-roofed — are  histori- 
cal, picturesque  and  grand.  They  are  so  identified  with 
the  civilization  and  founding  of  our  state  that  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  non-believers  equally  regret 
to  see  them  molder  into  irremediable  decay.  Some  of 
the  very  many  who  are  lending  their  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  the  San  Carlos  Church  are  ex-Governor  Perkins,  ex- 
Governor  Burnett,  Mr.  Joseph  Eastland,  Mr.  Lachman, 
Hon.  John  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  Richard  P.  Hammond,  Dr. 
Belinge,  Mr.  R.  K.  White,  and  a  host  of  others,  both  in 
this  city  and  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Drury  Melone,  who  has  purchased  the  handsome 
Hensley  estate  in  San  Jose,  is  summering  in  that  pretty 
city.  There  is  a  faint  rumor — or  rather,  it  is  surmised — 
that  Mr.  Melone's  sister-in-law  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Eli  Hutchinson,  the  prominent  lawyer.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  father,  the  General,  is  quite  ill,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  is  only  a  slight  indisposition. 

Mrs.  Cook  is  a  faithful  attendant  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Colton,  during  the  tedious  trial  progressing  in  Judge 
Temple's  court.  Both  ladies  go  to  Santa  Rosa  every 
week,  and  are  always  present  in  court.  No  doubt  it  will 
be  a  happy  relief  to  them,  both  physical  and  mental, 
when  the  case  is  concluded.  Argus. 


BOWSER'S  LITERARY  BUREAU. 


BY  WILLIAM    I.OVEL  EYRE. 

As  Bowser  has  long  since  left  San  Francisco  for  parts 
unknown — is,  in  fact,  dead — I  propose  to  give  a  little 
sketch  of  a  scheme  by  which  this  struggling  but  some- 
what lazy  Bohemian  made  just  enough  money  to  pur- 
chase the  whisky  with  which  to  kill  himself.  Bowser 
came  here  from  the  East  about  1874,  and  being  a  man  of 
ability,  and  poor,  started  at  once  to  make  his  living  by  his 
pen.  For  several  years  he  subsisted  upon  the  "  detail " 
crumbs  which  fell  from  the  Chronicles  table;  but  finding 
himself  wilting  to  a  shadow  with  so  much  heavy  work 
and  light  living,  he  set  himself  thinking  of  some  less 
arduous  and  more  lucrative  mode  of  driving  the  wolf 
from  the  door  and  admitting  at  least  a  glimpse  of  jolly 
old  Bacchus's  face.  Bowser  tried  the  Call,  Bulletin  and 
Alta,  but  found  the  crumbs  just  as  scarce,  small  and 
innutritious. 

One  night,  as  Bowser  lay  on  his  bed,  smoking  that  dear 
old  black  clay  pipe  which  had  so  often  comforted  him  in 
his  impecunious  solitude,  an  idea  struck  him.  At  first 
the  blow  was  feather-like,  but  little  by  little  the  brain 
shocks  became  stronger,  until  at  last  they  developed  into 
a  matured  plan.  He  had  over  and  over  again  had  occa- 
sion to  write  letters,  notices,  verses,  obituary  puffs,  etc., 
for  friends,  and  he  felt  that  there  was  room  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  man  who  .would  make  it  his  business  to  attend 
to  nothing  but  these  in  the  field  of  literature.  Such  thor- 
ough possession  of  his  mind  did  this  notion  take  that 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  For  hours  he  lay  think- 
ing about  it ;  and  the  more  he  thought  the  more  convinced 
he  became  of  its  feasibility.  When  at  last  he  fell  asleep 
from  sheer  weariness,  it  was  only  to  dream  of  a  snug  little 
office  on  some  not-too-prominent  street,  with  an  ante-room 
filled  by  anxious  customers,  and  a  sign  outside  which  let  the 
world  know  that  this  was  "  Bowser's  Literary  Bureau," 
where  letters  of  business,  love,  friendship,  abuse,  etc., 
were  written  in  either  English,  French  or  Spanish,  at  rates 
to  suit  customers;  and  where  epitaphs,  verses  for  albums, 
valentines,  bereavements— satirical,  loving  or  melancholy 
— could  be  had  at  low  figures. 

The  next  morning  Bowser  awoke,  still  full  of  his  new 
scheme,  and  determined  at  once  to  put  it  to  the  test. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  Bowser  was  soon  after 
enabled  to  hire  a  small  office  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
building  on  Geary  street,  near  Kearny.  His  nicotine- 
inspired  idea  thus  became  a  reality,  and  "  Bowser's  Lite- 
rary Bureau,"  in  large  gilt  letters,  invited  the  uneducated 
or  lazy  to  come  in  and  benefit  by  Bowser's  superior  intel- 
ligence, linguistic  and  poetical.  He  had  cards  printed 
and  distributed  widely,  describing  the  advantages  of  the 
Bureau,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  his 
vision  of  the  night  was  realized,  and  customers  flowed  in 
apace. 

I  had  been  away  up  country  for  six  months,  and  on  my 
return  at  once  hunted  up  Bowser,  who  was  an  old  chum. 

It  was  after  his  business  hours  when  I  arrived;  but  a 
card  on  the  door  gave  his  residence  as  1420  Clay  street, 
and  I  climbed  slowly  up  that  steep  acclivity  to  his  room. 
I  found  the  old  boy  smoking  the  identical  black  clay  that 
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had  godfathered  the  Bureau.  The  all-absorbing  topic  of 
the  Bureau  was,  of  course,  soon  under  discussion,  and 
being  interested  in  his  novel  scheme,  he  promised  me  be- 
fore I  left,  which  was  pretty  late,  that  if  I  liked  I  could 
spend  the  next  day  in  his  office  and  take  a  few  notes  of 
the  odd  features  of  the  business. 

Ten  o'clock  next  morning  found  me  seated  in  the 
Bureau,  awaiting  the  first  victim.  The  office  was  par- 
titioned off  into  two  apartments,  so  that  those  who  were 
waiting  could  not  see  or  overhear  what  was  going  on  in 
the  main  office.  Bowser  and  I  had  just  got  half  through 
our  first  pipe,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and  a 
robust  lady  of  color  timidly  entered. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam?  "  asked  Bowser,  as 
he  laid  down  his  pipe  and  looked  all  smiles  and  business. 

The  stout  female  cast  a  somewhat  dubious  glance  at 
me,  and  then  said : 

"  Do  you  write  'bituaries?  " 

"Obituary  notices?  Oh  yes,  ma'am.  Take  a  seat, 
please,  and  state  the  case.  Male  or  female,  age— verse 
or  prose?" 

"It's  a  six-months-old  girl-baby  of  mine,  sah,  called 
Lily,  that  died  yesterday,"  replied  the  dusky  bereaved 
one,  as  she  mopped  a  coming  tear-drop  with  a  rag  of 
brilliant  hue. 

"Ah,"  said  Bowser,  "  then  I  suppose  you  want  some- 
thing rather  nice  in  verse;"  and  he  turned  to  a  book  full 
of  clippings  after  the  style  of  the  immortal  Childs. 

The  colored  lady's  dark  orbs  followed  Bowser's  move- 
ments with  intense  interest,  and  at  last  she  broke  out 
with : 

"I  don't  want  none  of  them  old  trash  for  our  Lily.  I 
want  suffin  'riginal;  and  I's  gwine  to  pay  for  it,  too." 

Bowser  closed  the  scrap-book,  seized  a  pen,  placed  one 
hand  to  his  forehead  as  if  in  deep  thought,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  decent  interval  of  time  produced  the  following, 
which  he  handed  to  the  lady : 

Our  Lily-bud  is  broken  off 

Ere  it  had  time  to  bloom, 
And  round  about  our  home  there  hangs 

A  deep  and  heavy  gloom. 

We  miss  her  sadly  when  the  sun 

In  at  her  window  peeps, 
And  mocking,  lights  the  vacant  cot 

Where  now  no  baby  sleeps. 

But  she's  gone  to  join  the  angels, 

And  tune  her  harp  sublime 
Where  we  hope  we  all  shall  join  her, 

At  the  Lord's  appointed  time. 

The  afflicted  mother  passed  back  the  manuscript,  after 
a  respectful  glance  at  it,  with  a  request  that  Bowser  would 
read  it  for  her,  which  he  did  with  such  pathos  that  she 
handed  him  five  dollars,  and  left,  much  affected. 

"You  did  that  business  pretty  neatly.  Do  you  have 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  do?"  I  said. 

"Well,  yes.  I  get  a  good  many  notices  like  that  to 
write,  and  they  are  good  pay  every  time,"  replied  the  poet 
of  grief,  as  he  re-lit  his  pipe. 

Our  further  conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance 
of  a  very  stout  man,  whose  face  was  purple  with  rage. 
He  was  a  German,  and  evidently  had  a  grievance.  When 
he  had  let  off  a  good  deal  of  his  superfluous  steam  in 
mutilated  English,  we  learned  that  he  kept  a  grocery  on 
Washington  street,  and  that  some  hoodlums  had  broken 
into  it  the  night  before  and  emptied  a  beer-keg,  stolen  a 
lot  of  provisions  and  bottles  of  whisky,  and  devasted  the 
establishment  generally.  He  wanted  a  card  written,  to 
publish  in  a  daily  paper,  calling  attention  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  police. 

Bowser  listened  without  a  smile  to  his  customer's  extra- 
ordinary verbal  gymnastics,  and  then  said  : 

"Well,  Mr.  Schnider,  what  are  you  prepared  to  pay 
for  a  short  card,  right  to  the  point?" 

Schnider  paused  a  moment  and  then  replied:  "  I  gif 
you  one  tollar." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Bowser,  putting  on  an  air  of  injured 
dignity,  "  you  had  better  go  elsewhere,  as  I  do  not  do 
business  at  such  low  rates." 

Schnider  agreed,  after  much  gesticulation,  to  pay  two 
dollars  and  a  'half  for  the  article,  and  Bowser  soon  had 
a  card  ready  for  him,  which  read: 

A  CARD  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  police  of  San  Francisco  arc  not  doing 
their  duty  as  they  should.    I  keep  a  respectable  grocery  store  at 

 Washington  street.  On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  this  month  it 

was  broken  into  by  hoodlums,  and  much  of  my  property  destroyed 
and  stolen.  I  pay  taxes,  and  I  want  protection.  Where  was  I  lie 
policeman  who  draws  pay  from  the  city  for  patroling  that  beat? 
Capital  is  sensitive  and  timid,  and  if  the  business  interests  of 
this  city  are  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  marauding  band  of  ruf- 
fians that  chooses  to  sally  forth  at  the  midnight  hour,  the  growth 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  lie  slow.  The  times 
are  ripe  for  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
town.  The  finest  wines,  liquors  and  cigars,  as  well  as  a  full  line 
of  the  best  groceries  and  provisions,  kept  constantly  on  hand. 

Mans  SCHNIDER. 

This  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  Mr.  Schni- 
der, who  retired  to  give  place  presently  to  a  closely  vailed 
female.  She  was  evidently  an  old  patron,  for  I'.owscr 
greeted  her  with  effusion.  She  seemed  to  eye  me  rather 
suspiciously,  which  Bowser  noticed,  and  at  once  intro- 
duced me  as  a  new  partner  in  the  Bureau.  This  assured 
her,  and  she  at  once  plunged  into  business.  Lifting  her 
vail,  she  disclosed  the  pinched  and  painted  face  of  an  old 
maid  of  at  least  forty  pretty  hot  summers. 


"  He  has  deserted  me  again,"  she  said  to  Bowser, 
"  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  loves  another. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  Bowser,  "  I  should  try  him  with 
a  little  pathetic  verse.  We've  given  him  stinging  letters, 
and  ap|K-aling  things  in  prose,  but,  as  it  appears,  to  no 
effect.  Verse  will  cost  you  a  little  more ;  hut  what  is  that 
where  one's  affections  are  concerned?  Let  me  see:  his 
name  is  Reginald,  is  it  not?" 

The  love-lorn  maiden  assented  to  Bowser's  proposal  and 
promised  to  call  again  during  the  day  for  the  verses,  for 
which  she  agreed  to  pay  ten  dollars.  Bowser  said,  when 
she  had  vanished:  "  That  women  is  one  of  my  best  cus- 
tomers. She  is  a  well-to-do  old  virgin,  who  has  falkn 
violently  in  love  with  a  young  man  who  handles  a  tape  at 
the  White  House.  For  the  last  three  months  she  has  bul- 
lied him  and  wheedled  him  by  turns,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Bureau,  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  the  wretched 
youth  merely  knows  her  by  sight  as  a  customer,  and  has 
never  spoken  to  her  outside  of  the  store.  She  is  a  mono- 
maniac on  the  subject.  But  I  must  seek  inspiration  lor 
my  muse ;  so  just  keep  shop  until  I  run  around  the  corner 
to  Harry's  and  get  a  spur  for  Pegasus.  I'd  ask  you,  but  I 
know  you  don't  drink  before  the  sun  is  over  the  yard- 
arm."  And  off  Bowser  went,  leaving  me  in  sole  charge 
of  the  Bureau. 

During  his  absence  a  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  dude 
and  a  hoodlum  came  in.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 
He  said  he  had  come  to  get  some  original  verses  to  write- 
in  a  lady's  album,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  two 
dollars  and  a  half.  I  thought  I  would  prepare  a  surprise 
for  Bowser;  so  with  a  solemn  air  I  inquired  the  name  of 
the  adored,  color  of  eyes,  and  amount  of  saccharine 
matter  required.  Having  got  my  cue,  I  soon  had  my 
customer  poring  over  the  following  fine  stanzas: 

TO  LUCY. 

You  asked  me.  dear  Lucy,  to  write  in  your  book 

The  thoughts  that  came  first  to  my  mind; 
Hut  I  found  it  so  full  of  your  last  loving  look 

That  it  left  all  the  others  behind. 
For  I  feel  myself  thinking  of  you  all  the  day, 

And  dreaming  of  you  all  the  night; 
And  I  soon  shall  grow  thin,  if  I  keep  on  this  way, 

For  I've  lost  all  my  old  appetite. 

My  amorous  young  friend  was  charmed  with  the  verses, 
cashed  up  without  a  murmur,  and  promised  to  recom- 
mend the  Bureau  to  his  friends  similarly  situated. 

When  Bowser  returned  he  was  inspired  too  much,  and 
insisted  upon  closing  up  the  Bureau  for  the  day. 

"  How  about  those  ten-dollar  verses  for  that  love-sick 
old  maid?  "  I  queried. 

"  Let  her  go  to  Beechcrville,"  said  the  abandoned  poet, 
as  he  locked  up  the  office,  and  proposed  a  drive  to  the 
Clff  House  on  the  proceeds  of  the  morning's  work. 

I  never  visited  the  Bureau  again  before  its  demise,  two 
weeks  later,  when  its  presiding  genius,  Bowser,  was  con- 
veyed to  a  mansion  down  North  Beach  way,  hospitably 
provided  by  the  public  for  our  men  of  genius  who  drink 
not  w  isely,  but  too  well.    I  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


"  Persiflage,"  said  my  friend  Genera]  Barnes,  w  ho  was 
visiting  my  Kearny  street  quarters  last  Monday  evening, 
and  who  sat  with  me  at  the  window  smoking  a  cheroot- 
one  of  a  deuced  good  lot  sent  me  as  a  trifling  token  of  es- 
teem by  my  fellow-journalist  Frank  I'ixlcy — "  Persiflage, " 
said  the  General,  "  what  do  you  think  of  it?  " 

It  was  the  Democratic  torchlight  procession  that 
Barnes  referred  to.  I  ceased  yawning  and  replied,  with 
an  earnestness  of  which  I  was  afterwards,  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  little  ashamed  : 

"  I  think,  my  dear  General,  that  displays  like  this 
prove  that  the  world  isn't  civilized  yet,  begad.  What 
does  a  procession  with  fifteen  hundred,  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  in  it  prove?  Suppose  I  have  my  doubts  about 
Mr.  Cleveland  being  a  virtuous  man  ?  (I  knew  his  father, 
and  dined  with  him  frequently.)  Suppose  I  have  these 
doubts;  do  you  supjiose  the  (  latter  of  that  brass-band  is 
going  to  remove  them?  Is  the  smoke  of  those  infernal 
torches  going  to  alter  the  views  I  hold,  as  a  Republican, 
on  the  question  of  the  tariff?  Can  you  argue  me  into  a 
belief  that  the  civil  service  needs  reforming  by  splitting 
my  ears  with  three  cheers?  If  I  find  that  the/v>/V  </V  foii 
gras  has  too  much  salt  in  it,  and  I  complain  to  the  waiter, 
does  it  remove  the  salt  for  the  took  to  rush  out  of 
the  kitchen,  throw  up  his  white  cap  and  huzza  for  I  reix  h 
cookery  in  a  general  way?  Why  should  a  man  who  is  tea 
sonable  in  other  things  become  an  ass  and  a  savage  w  hen 
he  is  getting  ready  to  vote?  I  have  seen  you,  General, 
parading  yourself  on  a  horse — on  which,  I  must  say,  you 
look  remarkably  well,  too — in  more  than  one  proces 
sion.  Suptiosc  you  should  carry  your  political  logic  into 
the  court-room.  You  want  to  convince  Judge  Sullivan 
that  my  former  friend,  Miss  Hill,  forged  that  contract, 
and  brought  her  suit  in  the  hope  of  bleeding  my  distin 
guished  patron,  Mr.  Sharon.  Very  well.  ( let  you  a  bass 
drum;  let  Judge  Evans  carry  a  transparency  bearing  the 
legend  '  Hurrah  for  Sharon  and  Reform,'  and  let  the 
Senator  bring  up  the  rear  with  a  pair  of  cymbals.  Then 
all  of  you  march  backward  and  forward  in  the  court- 
room, before  his  Honor,  until  you  get  a  verdict  in  your 


favor.  That  would  lie  just  as  sensible  as  these  childish 
uniforms  and  torches  and  cheering.  Now.  General,  as  a 
man  of  intellect,  and  as  one  tolerably  civilized,  I  ask  you 

But  the  General  was  gone.  He  has,  I  have  observed, 
a  strange  habit  of  slipping  away  when  anybody  else  is 
doing  the  talking. 

S|>cakin'_:  of  politics  reminds  me  of  some  L;ood  advice  I 
gave  the  other  day  to  my  young  friend  Hastings,  who  is  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  "Robert,"  said  I,  taking  him 
Itiictly  into  a  doorway  on  Market  street,  "it seems  no 
time  at  all  since  your  honored  father  and  myself  used  to 
take  Sunday  strolls  together,  w  hile  you-  -running  before  us, 
a  merry  and  innocent  child— rolled  your  hoop  or  chased 
t  ie  chance  butterfly.    Lord,  how  time  flies!  " 

"Well,  what  of  it,  Persiflage?"  inquired  the  young 
man — I  thought  a  little  impatiently. 

'  Well,  to  be  candid,  Robert,"  I  replied,  "  I'm  deuced 
sorry  you've  gone  to  the  bad." 
"  Gone  to  the  bad !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  precisely.  Stop!  Don't  tell  me  that  it's  an 
honorable  distinction  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress.  1 
know  it  is,  when  a  man  conies  by  the  distinction  honor- 
ably. Your  father,  sir,  gave  you  a  good  education— the 
education  of  a  gentleman,  Robert.  Yet  when  you  were 
put  into  the  Board  of  Edui  ation  as  a  Harvard  man — a 
entleman  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  who  would 
leaven  the  mass  of  low  practical  politicians  w  ho  made  up 
the  rest  of  the  board — instead  of  devoting  yourself  to  the 
improvement  of  schools  you  bit  at  the  bait  of  a  promise'  from 
Boss  Buckley  to  make  you  a  Congressman  this  year. 
You  became  a  tool,  sir,  to  a  blind  whisky-seller,  who  is 
your  inferior  in  everything  but  intellect.  No  work  that 
this  professional  trafficker  in  spoils  demanded  of  you  was 
left  undone.  You  got  dow  n  in  the  mud  and  wallowed, 
sir,  for  this  nomination.  Now  you  are  trying  to  get  your 
election  by  squandering  your  money  on  club  uniforms 
and  heeling  the  toughs— the  Swiss  mercenaries  of  city 
politics.  Ah,  Robert,  when  I  recall  those  Sunday  walks 
with  your  revered  parent,  while  you  rolled  your  hoop, 

But  the  unmannerly  cub  tore  angrily  away  from  me, 
leaving  a  coat-button  between  my  finger  and  thumb.  It 
was  insulting,  and  egad,  I  shall  certainly  not  vote  for 
him,  even  for  the  sake  of  his  respected  father. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  one  of  the  haut  Ion  last  Tues- 
day evening  I  was  taking  my  ease  in  a  devilish  comfort- 
able easy -chair.  I  had  that  purest  of  pleasures,  a  quiet 
conversation  with  a  pretty,  well-bred  young  woman.  I 
entertained  her  with  some  of  my  personal  adventures,  for 
I  find  that  I  talk  better  about  myself  than  anything  else. 
Suddenly  this  charming  young  girl  cried,  as  she  clasped 
her  innocent  little  hands  together: 
"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  a  man !  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  in  my  fatherly  way,  "  there  never 
was  a  good  woman  yet  who  didn't  have  that  wish  at 
times.  But  you  don't  catch  the  bad  ones  having  any 
such  desire.  You  would  like  to  be  a  man  because  you 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  be  wicked,  eh?  " 

She  nodded,  with  raised  eyebrows  and  pursed  lips. 
Clearing  my  voice  and  gazing  sternly  at  the  toe  of  my 
boot.  I  continued: 

"  W  ell,  it  isn't.  You  are  in  good  health.  You  eat 
well,  and  it  takes  mighty  little  to  give  you  pleasurable 
excitement.  A  walk  on  a  fine  day,  a  drive  or  a  visit  to 
the  theater,  will  do  it  for  you.  That  wouldn't  be  the  case 
if  you  were  a  man,  and  wicked.  It  takes  a  great  deal, 
and  costs  a  good  deal,  to  give  a  wicked  man  pleasure. 
You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  hate  to  be  alone,  and  to  shut 
out  your  ow  n  consciousness  as  i(  it  were  an  enemy,  do  you? 
Of  course  not,  my  dear;  you  needn't  look  puzzled  and 
shake  your  head.  You  sleep  well  and  wake  refreshed. 
There's  no  tremor  about  your  nerves  as  you  brush  your 
hair,  and  you  don't  swear  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  and  (  all 
yourself  a  fool  and  a  scoundrel,  do  you?  You  don't  dodge 
people  on  the  street  you  don't  want  to  see.  You  don't 
sit  down  and  write  lying  letters  to  those  that  love  you — 
despising  yourself  for  doing  it,  but  knowing  that  it  is 
kinder  to  lie  than  to  tell  the  truth.  You  don't  feel  like 
knocking  yourself  or  the  club  steward  down  when  he 
hands  you  your  bill  for  the  previous  evening.  You  don't 
agonize  over  the  weakness  of  will  and  the  strength  of 
habit  that  age  brings  with  it.  You  don't  sit  down  and 
claw  your  hair  about  years  that  have  been  wasted,  can't 
be  recalled,  and  whi<  h  have  busied  in  them  opjxirtunitics 
that  you'd  give  an  arm  to  have  over  again.  It  never 
comes  to  your  mind,  young  lady,  that  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  law  punishes  only  crime,  but  not  sin,  you'd  be  in 
the  penitentiary.  If  you  were  a  man,  my  dear,  and  lived 
what  looks  to  your  inexjierienced  eyes  like  a  gay  life,  all 
these  pleasures  would  be  yours.  F.gad,  I'd  give  two  of 
the  best  teeth  that  are  left  me  to  be  a  sweet  girl  of 
eighteen,  able  to  dream  dreams,  and  blessed  with  a  mind 
like  a  garden  of  fresh  flowers.    I  " 

"Hullo,  Persiflage  I"  said  my  friend  Romy  Hart, 
lounging  up.    "  You're  not  looking  well  to-night." 

"The  truth  is,  Hart,"  said  I,  going  off  with  him  to  a 
bay  w  indow,  "  the  doctor  tells  me  that  my  liver  is  hor- 
ribly out  of  order,  and  he  advises  me  to  go  to  the  country 
and  live  on  milk  and  eggs  for  a  month." 

Hart  was  very  sorry  to  hear  this,  but  not  half  so  much 
so  as  I  was  to  get  it  from  the  doctor.  And  begad,  I'll 
have  to  take  his  advice.  Persiflage. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TIIK  GIRDLK  OK  FRIENDSHIP. 


She  gathered  at  her  slender  waist 

The  beauteous  robe  she  wore; 
Its  folds  a  golden  belt  einLraccd, 

One  rose-hued  gem  it  wore. 

The  girdle  shrank;  its  lessening  round 

Still  kept  the  shining  gem, 
Hut  more  her  flowing  locks  it  hound, 

A  lustrous  diadem. 

And  narrower  still  the  circlet  grew; 

Behold,  a  glittering  band — 
Its  roseate  diamond  set  anew — 

Her  neck's  white  column  spanned. 

Suns  rise  and  set;  the  straining  clasp 

The  shortened  links  resist ; 
Vet  Hashes  in  a  bracelet's  grasp 

The  diamond  on  her  wrist. 

At  length  the  sound  of  changes  past 

The  thriving  years  could  bring. 
The  jewel,  glittering  to  the  last, 

Still  sparkles  in  a  ring. 

So,  link  by  link,  our  friendships  part ; 

So  loosen,  break  and  fall 
A  narrowing  tone;  the  loving  heart 

Lives  changless  through  them  all. 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


SOME  RDIARKAW.I-  LOYLMJnTERS. 


Love-letters  in  every  age  have  been  the  most  interest- 
ing kinfl  of  correspondence.  From  the  blurred  epistle 
written  under  the  large  umbrella  of  the  Italian  professional 
letter-writer  and  the  greasy  note  laboriously  penned  by 
the  Russian  village  priest  for  a  youthful  member  of  his 
flock  to  the  delicately  scented  billet-doux  of  the  fetttme 
dii  monde,  they  all  have  a  peculiar  charm,  at  least  to  those 
who  send  and  to  those  who  receive.  As  a  rule,  however, 
it  is  a  thing  to  be  grateful  for  that  most  love-letters  never 
see  the  light.  All  lovers  belong  to  the  category  of  in- 
spired lunatics,  and  unless  their  inspiration  greatly  ex- 
ceeds their  lunacy  their  epistles  arc  seldom  worth  (ire- 
serving.  The  love-letters  written  by  eminent  men  and 
women  may,  however,  often  be  read  with  advantage,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  style ;  while  as  studies  of  char- 
acter they  are  even  more  valuable.  Hence  we  are  dis- 
posed to  congratulate  the  London  Literary  Society  on  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  "  Remarkable  Love-Letters," 
although  in  many  cases  the  letters  selected  can  hardly  be 
described  as  love-letters. 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN   AND  CICERO. 

In  several  cases  they  are  household  letters — such,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  prosaic  Benjamin  Franklin  ad- 
dresses to  his  wife,  in  which  he  tells  her  that  "  it  rained 
yesterday  and  now  again  to-day,  which  prevented  our 
marching:  so  I  will  sit  down  half  an  hour  to  confer  a  little 
with  you."  At  the  best  of  times  Franklin  was  far  from 
an  ideal  love-letter  writer,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  reading  a  love-letter  when  he  continues  to 
talk  about  his  offspring,  Sally,  Grace  and  Hilly,  about 
"all  the  things  you  sent  me,"  and  Mr.  Shoen's  bills  of 
exchange,  even  although  he  does  become  more  playful, 
and  toward  the  close  writes  in  a  postscript  that  he  has 
"scratched  out  the  loving  words  writ  in  haste  by  mistake, 
when  I  forgot  I  was  angry."  There  are  several  letters  of 
this  kind  in  the  book;  they  range  from  the  olden  time 
when  exiled  Cicero,  some  years  before  his  divorce,  wrote 
to  Terentia,  to  the  days  when  Charles  Dickens  wrote 
home  from  his  temporary  residence  during  a  country 
ramble.  Cicero  writes  to  Terentia:  "  Do  not  think  that 
I  write  longer  letters  to  any  one  than  to  you,  which  I 
never  do  except  when  occasion  requires  it.  The  fact  is, 
I  have  nothing  to  write  about,  nor  do  I  find  anything 
more  difficult  than  such  a  thing  at  present."  After  la- 
menting his  own  cowardice  he  recalls  his  wife's  exertions 
to  arrange  "all  our  affairs  courageously  and  lovingly," 
and  then  for  one  moment  becomes  inspired,  and  cries  out 

"Alas,  my  light,  dearest  object  of  my  desires  that 

thou,  my  own  Terentia,  shouldst  be  thus  afflicted  and 
made  to  weep  and  insulted  ! "  But  the  transient  gleam 
expires  in  a  moment,  and  continuing,  "With  regard  to 
what  you  mention  about  the  house,  that  is  the  area,"  etc. 

JAMES   V.  AND   LORD  NELSON. 

Another  kind  of  love-letter— penitential  epistles  ad- 
drressed  to  offended  ladies — will  raise  a  compassionate 
smile  on  the  reader's  face.  Among  such  the  letter  of 
James  V  of  Scotland  to  Mary  of  Lorraine  may  be  men- 
tioned.   It  is  dated  December,  1541,  and  runs  as  follows: 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  write  to  me, 
for  which  I  thank  you  humbly;  but  those  who  told  you  I  would 
not  quit  this  place  have  falsely  lied,  because  I  have  no  thought 
but  of  being  with  you  on  Sunday.  And  touching  my  mother's 
things,  I  will  not  forget.  Entreating  you  not  to  be  so ///««</<•/-/«;' 
until  you  know  the  truth,  praying  you  to  be  of  good  cheer  until 
my  return,  which  will  be  on  Sunday,  ami  praying  our  Lord  to 
give  you  good  life  and  long.    Your  humble  husband,  James  R. 

Lord  Nelson's  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  show  some- 
what of  the  same  submissive  spirit,  although  the  sailor  is 
not  quite  so  humble  as  the  king.  His  "  beloved  Emma  " 
has  apparently  expressed  the  desire  to  join  Nelson,  who 
is  cruising  about  off  the  coast  of  France.  He  pleads  that 
he  is  never  well  when  it  blows  hard,  that  "  it  will  kill  you," 
and  continues: 

I  who  have  given  orders  to  carry  no  women  to  sea  in  the  Vic- 
tory cannot  be  the  first  to  break  them   I  know  my  own  dear 

Emma,  if  she  will  let  her  reason  have  her  own  way,  will  say  I 
am  light ;  but  she  is  very  angry  if  she  cannot  have  her  own  way. 
Her  Nelson  is  called  upon  in  the  most  honttrahlc  manner  to  de- 
fend his  country!  Absence  tons  is  equally  painful ;  but,  il  I  had 
either  stayed  at  home  or  neglected  my  duty  abroad,  would  not 
my  Emma  have  blushed  for  mc?  She  would  never  have  heard 
my  praises  and  how  the  country  looks  up  to  me. 

Good  excuses,  no  doubt.  Another  of  Lord  Nelson's 
letters  is  of  a  different  stamp.  It  is  a  reply  to  one  in 
which  he  has  evidently  been  cautioned  by  his  lady-love 
not  to  forget  that  in  times  of  war  letters  may  be  captured 
and  read  by  others  than  the  i>erson  addressed.    "I  shall 


only  say,"  he  writes,  "  GuzeJle  Ganham  /us/cm,  and  that 
I  love  you  beyond  all  the  world!  This  may  be  read  by 
French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  Fnglishmen;  for  it  comes 
from  the  heart,  my  Emma,  of  your  faithful  and  affection- 
ate Nelson  and  Bronte." 

MAR V  WOOLSTONECRAFT. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  it  is  the  lady  who  is  meek 
and  lowly;  but  in  such  cases  the  letters  move  not  to  smiles 
but  to  pity.  The  following  are  extracted  from  letters 
written  by  Mary  Woolstoneeraft  to  Captain  Imlay,  whose 
affection  for  her  cooled  gradually  down  till  he  finally 
abandoned  her.  The  first  letter,  written  at  Paris,  in  1703, 
the  year  when  first  she  met  Captain  Imlay,  is  ovcrllowing 
with  affection  and  happiness : 

Yes,  I  will  be  good,  that  I  may  deserve  to  be  happy;  and  while 
you  love  me  I  cannot  again  fall  into  the  miserable  state  which 
rendered  life  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  But,  good- 
night !  God  bless  you!  Sterne  says  that  it  is  equal  to  a  kiss 
yet  I  would  rather  give  you  the  kiss  into  the  bargain,  glowing 
with  gratitude  to  heaven  and  r  flection  to  you. 

It  is  only  a  year  later  that  the  tone  of  her  letter  is  alto- 
gether changed,  and,  almost  heartbroken  at  his  coolness, 
she  writes : 

With  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  and  in  the  humblest  attitude, 
I  entreat  you.  Do  not  turn  from  me,  for  indeed  I  love  you  fondly, 
and  have  been  very  wretched  since  the  nig'ht  I  was  so  cruelly 
hurt  by  thinking  that  you  had  no  confidence  in  me. . .  .God  bless 
you,  my  love;  do  not  shut  your  heart  against  a  return  of  tender- 
ness, and,  as  I  now  in  fancy  cling  to  you,  be  more  than  ever  my 
support. 

Her  last  letter,  written  in  1705,  before  her  attempt  at 
suicide,  tells  the  end  of  the  sad  love  story: 

Soon,  very  soon,  I  shall  be  at  peace.  When  you  receive  this 
my  burning  head  will  be  cold.  I  would  encounter  a  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  a  night  like  the  lanl.  Your  treatment  has 
thrown  my  mind  into  a  state  of  chaos;  yet  I  am  serene.  1  go  to 
find  comfort,  and  my  only  fear  is  that  my  poor  body  will  be  in- 
sulted by  an  endeavor  to  recall  my  hated  existence.  Hut  I  shall 
plunge  into  the  Thames  where  there  is  the  least  chance  of  my 
being  snatched  from  the  death  I  seek.  God  bless  you  !  May  you 
never  know  by  experience  what  you  have  made  me  endure. 

lamarttne's  graziella  and  mlle.  i.espinasse. 
Even  more  pathetic  than  the  above  are  the  letters  of 
Lamartine's  Graziella,  the  Italian  girl  who  died  for  the 
love  of  him,  without  whom  she  could  not  live.  With  the 
following  letter  she  sent  her  long,  black  hair  to  him, 
which  she  had  vowed  to  the  Madonna  "  for  his  sake : " 

The  doctor  says  I  shall  die  before  three  days.  I  wish  to  say 
good-bye  before  my  strength  fails.  Oh,  if  you  were  here  I 
should  live!  liut  it  is  the  will  of  God.  I  shall  Speak  to  you 
soon,  and  forever,  from  heaven  above.  Love  my  soul!  it  will  be 
with  you  all  your  life.  I  leave  you  my  hair,  cut  off  one  night  for 
your  sake.  Offer  it  to  God  in  some  chapel  in  your  own  country, 
that  something  of  mine  may  be  near  you. 

Mlle.  Lespinasse,  whose  salon  was  a  century  ago  the 
resort  of  most  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  time,  is 
another  letter-writer  of  this  kind.  She  was  hopelessly  in 
love  with  a  young  officer,  who  cared  nothing  for  her. 
The  year  after  his  marriage  she  died,  "  the  victim  of  an 
unhappy  passion." 

Ah,  why  did  you  enter  my  soul?  why  show  me  yours?  why  form 
a  bond  between  two  whom  everything  divides?  Is  it  you  or  I 
who  am  guilty  of  this  torture  I  endure?.  . . .  My  friend,  I  do  some- 
thing better  than  to  love:  I  know  how  to  suffer;  I  could  re- 
nounce my  own  pleasure  for  your  happiness. ...  I  have  no  longer 
any  opium  either  in  my  head  or  my  blood.  I  have  something 
worse  than  that— something  that  would  make  one  thank  heaven 
and  cherish  life,  if  what  one  loves  were  animated  with  same  feel- 
ing; but,  my  God!  what  one  does  love  is  precisely  made  to  be 
the  torment  and  despair  of  a  sensitive  soul. . . .  Yes ;  you  ought  to 
love  me  unto  madness.  I  exact  nothing,  I  pardon  everything, 
and  never  get  in  a  bad  humor,  my  friend.  I  am  perfect,  because 
I  love  you  perfectly. ...  I  have  already  told  you  that  these  words 
are  engraved  on  my  heart,  and  that  they  pronounce  my  doom — 
"To  love  you,  to  see  you,  or  to  cease  to  exist." 

HENRI  QUATRE  AND  GOETHE. 

The  letters  of  the  unfortunate  Henri  IV  count  among 
the  chefs  d\vuvrc  cpistolaires  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  goodly  number  of  them  are  written  to  his  mistresses. 
Among  these  is  the  following,  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1506,, to  Gabrielle  d'  Fstrees: 

My  Dear  Lovf.  :  It  must  be  owned  we  love  each  other  well; 
certes,  there  is  no  woman  like  you,  and  no  man  is  my  equal  in 
knowing  how  to  love.  My  passion  is  still  the  same  as  when  I 
loved  you  lirst ;  my  desire  to  see  you  again  is  more  ardent  than 
ever;  in  a  word,  I  cherish,  adore,  and  honor  you  in  a  marvelous 
manner     Would  that  this  absence  might  pass  as  it  began  and 

went  on!  for  in  ten  days  I  hope  to  put  an  end  to  my  exile  

Good  night,  my  heart !    I  kiss  your  hands  a  million  times. 

Among  the  many  lovos  of  Goethe,  his  attachment  to 
Frederica  Brion  was  one  of  his  earliest.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  his  love  was  returned.  After  their  first  sepa- 
ration Goethe  concludes  his  long  letter  by  saying: 
"  Many  thanks  and  many  sincere  embraces  to  your  dear 
parents.  To  your  dear  sister  many  hundred — what  I 
would  so  willingly  give  you  again."  More  impassioned 
are  his  letters  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  who  was  thirty- 
three  years  old,  the  wife  of  another,  and  mother  of  seven 
children  at  the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance : 

Allien,  angel!  I  shall  never  become  more  prudent;  and  have 
to  thank  God  for  it.  Adieu!  and  yet  it  grieves  me  that  I  love 
thee  so — and  precisely  thee ! . . . .  \\  herefore  must  I  plague  thee, 
dearest  creature!  Wherefore  deceive  myself  and  plague  thee? 
We  can  be  nothing  to  each  other,  and  yet  are  so  much  to  each 
other.  Helieve  me,  thou  art  in  all  things  one  with  me — but  be- 
cause I  see  things  as  they  are  it  makes  me  mad!  Good  night, 
angel,  and  good  morning.  I  will  see  thee  no  more. ..  .only. .. . 
thou  knowest  all . . . .  my  neart  is....  All  I  can  say  is  mere  folly. 
In  future  I  shall  see  thee  as  men  see  the  stars. 

1  le  did  not  carry  out  his  heroic  resolution,  for  not  long 
afterward  he  writes : 

You  are  a  darling  to  have  told  me  all.  When  one  loves  one 
should  tell  everything,  dearest  angel;  and  I  have  again  three 
words  which  will  set  you  at  rest,  but  only  words  from  me  to 
thee!  I  shall  come  to-day....  Dearest  lady,  I  dare  not  think 
you  are  going  away  on  Tuesday,  and  that  you  will  be  away  from 
me  for  si\  months.  For  what  avails  all  else?  It  is  presence  alone 
which  influences,  consoles  and  edifies.  Even  though  it  some- 
times torments,  torment  is  the  B  on  shower  of  love. 

BYRON  AND  BERLIOZ. 

Shining  lights  among  the  model  love-letter  writers  are 
three  great  men  of  different  nations — Byron,  Berlioz  and 
Beethoven.    The  letter  which  Byron  wrote  to  the  Mar- 


chesa  Guiccioli  was  written  during  her  absence  from  Bo- 
logna, at  which  time  he  daily  sat  in  her  garden  at  the 
time  when  usually  he  visited  her: 

My  DEAREST  TERESA  :  I  have  read  this  book  in  your  garden. 
My  love,  you  are  absent,  or  else  I  could  not  have  read  it.  It  is  a 
favorite  book  of  yours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of  mine.  You 
will  not  understand  these  English  words,  and  others  will  not 
understand  them,  which  is  the  reason  I  have  not  scrawded  them  in 
Italian.  Hut  you  will  recognize  the  handwriting  of  one  who  pas- 
sionately loved  you,  and  you  will  divine  that  over  a  book  which 
was  yours  he  could  only  think  of  love.  In  that  word,  beautiful 
in  all  languages,  but  most  so  in  yours — amor  mio — is  comprised 
my  existence  here  and  hereafter.  I  feel  I  exist  here,  and  I  fecr 
that  I  shall  exist  hereafter — to  what  purpose  you  will  decide;  my 
destiny  rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a  woman  eighteen  years  of 
age  and  two  out  of  a  Convent.  I  wish  that  yon  had  stayed  there, 
with  all  my  heart,  or  at  least  that  I  had  never  met  you  in  your 
married  state,  liut  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you  and  you  love 
me — at  least  you  say  so,  and  act  as  if  you  did  so,  which  last  is  a 
great  consolation  at  all  events.  But  I  more  than  love  you,  and 
cannot  cease  to  love  you. 

This  is  a  young  man's  love,  who  soon  forgets.  Hector 

Berlioz's  attachment  to  Madame  F  lasted  a  lifetime; 

the  great  musician  loved  little  Fstelleat  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  after  a  long  life  the  gray-haired  man  still  clung  to  her 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  another  and  now  was  a  widow. 
It  is  touching  to  read  his  pleading  notes,  in  which  all 
other  thoughts  vanish  before  the  great  desire  to  see  her 
once  more : 

Remember  (he  writes]  that  I  love  for  forty-nine  years;  that  I 
have  always  loved  you  from  my  infancy,  in  spite  ol  the  storms 
that  have  troubled  my  life. ...  I  have  loved  you,  I  love  you  now, 
1  will  always  love  you.  Oh,  madame,  madame!  I  have  but  one 
aim  in  life,  which  is  to  gain  your  affection.  Let  mc  try  to  obtain 
it.  I  shall  lie  obedient  and  reserved;  our  correspondence  shall 
be  as  seldom  as  you  wish;  it  will  never  become  for  you  a  tedious 
task.  A  few  lines  from  your  pen  will  lie  sufficient  for  me.  My 
journeys  to  see  you  cannot  but  be  rare;  but  I  shall  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  our  thoughts  will  henceforth  lie  in 
unison,  ami  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  sad  years,  during 
which  I  have  been  nothing  to  you,  I  have  at  last  the  hope  of  lie- 
coming  your  friend,  and  few  friends  will  be  found  so  devoted  to 
you  as  I  shall  be.  I  will  surround  you  with  a  tenderness  so  pro- 
found and  gentle,  w  ith  such  a  complete  affection,  that  the  feelings 
of  the  man  will  be  confounded  with  the  naive  effusions  of  the 
heart  of  the  child.  Perchance  you  may  find  in  this  some  charm; 
perhaps  at  last  you  may  one  day  say  to  me,  "  I  am  your  friend," 
and  you  may  be  glad  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  well  merited 
your  friendship.  Adieu,  madame!  I  read  over  again  your  note 
of  the  twenty-third,  and  I  observe  at  its  close  the  assurance  of 
your  affectionate  regards.  Tell  me  this  is  not  an  empty  form;  is 
it?    Yours  forever.  HECTOR  IlKKUOZ. 

BEETHOVEN    AND  LUTHER. 

It  was  an  Italian  lady  who  inspired  Beethoven  with  the 
one  great  passion  of  his  life.  It  vibrates  through  the 
sonata  dedicated  to  the  Countess  Giuletta  Giucciardi, 
and  irradiates  all  the  letters  which  he  addressed  to  her. 
It  is  said  that  owing  to  his  timidity,  which  prevented  him 
from  "  proposing,"  he  was  never  married ;  but  there 
is  nothing  of  timidity  in  the  letter,  which  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1800  he  wrote  to  her: 

My  Angel!  my  All!  my  Second  Self!  Only  a  few  words  to- 
day, written  with  a  pencil  (your  own). . . .  Can  you  alter  the  fact 
that  you  are  not  wholly  mine,  nor  I  wholly  yours?....  Love  de- 
mands all,  and  has  a  right  to  do  so;  and  thus  it  is  I  feel  toward 

you,  and  you  toward  mc   Even  before  I  rise  my  thoughts 

throng  to  you,  my  immortal  beloved  !  sometimes  full  of  joy,  and 
yet  again  sad,  wailing  to  see  whether  fate  will  hear  us.  I  must 
li\e  either  wholly  with  you  or  not  at  all.  Indeed,  I  have  resolved 
to  wander  far  from  you  till  the  moment  arrives  when  I  can  fly 
into  your  arms  and  feel  that  they  are  my  home,  and  send  forth  my 

unison  with  yours  into  the  realms  of  spirits   Continue  to 

love  me.  Yesterday,  to-day,  what  longings  for  you,  what  tears 
for  you!  for  you!  for  you  !  my  life!  myall!  Farewell!  for  you! 
Oh!  love  me  forever,  and  never  doubt  the  faithful  heart  of  your 
lover,  ever  thine,  ever  mine,  ever  each  other's. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  very  reliable  little 
volume  by  quoting  Dr.  Martin  Luther  s  comfortable 
epistle  to  his  wife  as  a  corrective  of  the  passionate  ardor 
of  Beethoven: 

To  my  gracious  girl,  Katherine  Luther  von  flora  and  Zulsdorf, 
at  Wittenberg,  my  darling:  Grace  and  ix:ace,  my  dear  girl,  and 
wife  Kate.  S  our  grace  must  be  informed  that  we  all  here  are — 
God  be  praised! — fresh  and  sound;  since  we  eat  like  liehemoths 
(yet  not  much),  anil  drink  like  Germans  (yet  not  much),  and  are 
joyous.  For  our  gracious  Lord  of  Magdeburg,  liishop  Amsdorf, 
is  our  messmate   God  be  with  you,  amen!    Make  the  chil- 

dren pray.  May  the  dear  last  day  come  soon  ;  amen  !  The  Bishop 
of  Magdeburg  greets  you  kindly.    Your  darling, 
— Pali  Mull  Gazette.  Martin  Luther. 


TOWER  CLOCKS. 


The  oldest  tower  clock  in  New  York  is  in  St.  Paul's 
steeple.  It  was  made  in  1778,  by  John  Thwait,  of  Lon- 
don. The  clock  in  St.  John's  Church  was  put  in  the  tower 
in  1812.  The  Trinity  clock  was  placed  in  its  lofty  station, 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  pavement,  in  1846,  by  James 
Rogers.  In  dry  weather  this  clock  runs  well,  but  in 
damp,  chilly  weather  it  sometimes  stops,  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  moisture  on  the  wheels.  Originally  two 
men  were  required  to  wind  it,  each  of  the  three  one-thou- 
sand-five-hundred-pound weights  having  to  be  lifted  over 
fifty  feet.  Some  time  ago  the  winding  gear  was  changed, 
so  that  one  man  can  now  wind  it. 

Describing  the  ojierations  of  winding,  the  clock-keeper 
said:  "  The  crank  is  about  twenty  inches  long;  and  when 
I  turn  it  around  I  make  a  sweep  of  thirty  inches.  It's  a 
good  deal  harder  than  turning  a  grindstone;  but  the 
machine  has  a  ratchet,  so  that  I  can  stop  and  rest  when 
I  want  to.  The  crank  has  to  be  turned  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  times  to  turn  the  barrel  twenty-one  times. 
Around  the  barrel  is  wound  the  wire  rope  that  holds  the 
one-thousand-fivc-hundred-pound  weight.  The  weight  is 
simply  a  box  with  pieces  of  Iron  in  it.  That  is  very  old- 
fashioned.  Now  we  have  iron  weights,  so  molded  that 
they  can  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from,  and  the  weight 
can  be  graded  to  a  nicety.  A  new  wire  rope  was  put  to 
the  chimes'  weight,  the  other  day.  The  rope  is  what  is 
called  tiller  rope,  and  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  takes  me  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  wind  up  the  clock." 

St.  Paul's  clock  has  a  single  back  gear  and  two  weights 
of  one  thousand  pounds  each.  It  takes  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  to  wind  it.  St.  John's  clock  is  wound  in  less  than 
an  hour;  while  the  modern  clock  of  St.  George's,  in 
charge  of  the  same  keeper,  is  wound  in  fifteen  minutes. 
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THE  HIDDEN  HROOK. 


What  is  this  melody  beneath  the  grass? 

Come  hither  ;  stoop  and  listen— nearer  yet ; 

And  push  aside  the  thick  and  tangled  net 
Of  bending  rushes  and  the  brakes'  green  mass. 

It  tones  the  shrilling  of  the  locust's  glee, 

And,  like  a  har]>er  s  touches  lalling  in 

W  ith  high  notes  of  a  master's  violin, 
It  binds  a  jarring  strain  to  harmony. 

Hush,  bobolink,  and  cease  to  emulate. 

Gay  bird,  thou  hast  not  caught  the  gentle  song; 

Too  many  roguish  thoughts  together  throng, 
And  mingle  in  thy  carols  to  thy  mate. 

But,  fresh  from  graver  forest-symphonies. 

The  winds,  in  varied  movement,  low  and  sweet, 
Within  the  pines  and  birch-trees  may  repeat 
This  sweetest  of  the  meadow's  melodies. 

  —John  Trcnvhridge . 


WAS  IT  FLIRTING? 


I  was  engaged  to  Angelina  Melville,  and  I  thought  my- 
self the  luckiest  man  living.  Angelina  was  so  handsome 
that  no  stranger  ever  saw  her  without  expressing  admira- 
tion, and  one  did  not  weary  with  the  face  after  years  of 
familiarity  with  it.  She  was  well-bred,  accomplished,  and 
a  great  heiress.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  very 
fond  of  me.  No  man  could  be  more  content  than  1  was, 
as  I  leaned  back  in  the  first-class  carriage  w  hich  took  me 
from  Glasgow  into  the  country  to  the  Wale  of  Cruix, 
where  I  was  to  preach  a  few  Sabbaths.  The  pulpit  was 
vacant,  and  I  was  going  to  try  my  wings,  With  my  pe- 
cuniary prospects  I  scarcely  thought  I  should  care  to  ac- 
cept a  call  to  the  Vale  of  Cruix,  but  I  had  no  objection 
to  filling  its  pulpit  for  a  few  weeks, especially  as  Angelina 
had  gone  to  the  west  coast,  and  Glasgow  was  warm  and 
stuffy  and  stupid. 

Casual  remembrances  of  elegant  parsonages  built  in 
Queen  Anne's  style;  of  a  study  where  the  footfalls  were 
softened  by  Persian  rugs,  and  the  doors  draped  in  por- 
tieres of  velvets;  chairs  and  a  desk,  carved  richly  as  some 
old  confessional,  flitted  through  my  mind.  .And  i  thought 
also  of  a  table  spread  with  silver  and  rare  china,  with  a 
lady  at  its  head  who  resembled  a  queen.  And  I  breathed 
a  luxurious  sigh  as  I  awakened  from  my  day-dream  to  a 
knowledge  that  the  words  "  Vale  of  Cruix"  were  being 
shouted  on  the  platform,  and  that  the  train  was  coming  to 
a  standstill. 

I  seized  my  traveling  bag  from  the  rack  overhead  and 
hurried  out  of  the  carriage.  The  porters  had  just  pulled 
four  or  five  trunks  on  the  platform.  Two  old  wagons 
stood  in  the  road,  one  driven  by  an  old  woman  in  a  sun- 
bonnet,  the  other  by  a  red-haired  boy  w  ith  bare  feet ;  and 
a  queer  knock-kneed  horse,  attached  to  a  queerer  old  gig, 
was  standing  at  a  little  distance.  A  young  man  in  a  light 
summer,  suit  and  a  city  family  bent  on  rural  happiness, 
were  my  companions  on  the  platform.  The  former  put 
his  trunks  in  the  first  wagon,  kissed  the  old  woman  in  the 
sun-bonnet,  took  the  reins  and  drove  away.  He  was  ev  - 
idently the  son  of  the  family,  come  home  to  spend  his 
vacation.  The  rest  of  the  trunks  and  city  family — mother, 
father,  little  boy,  nursemaid  and  baby — were  put  in  the 
wagon  and  driven  by  the  boy. 

When  the  train  moved  away  I  was  left  alone  on  the 
platform — alone  but  for  the  station-master,  who  sat  upon 
a  bench,  smoking  a  clay  pipe.  In  a  moment  more  the 
official,  without  looking  at  me,  made  the  remark  :  "  Dea- 
con Stevenson  has  come  for  the  new  minister.  He's  over 
in  the  hotel,  and  will  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I. 

The  station-master  took  no  notice  of  me,  but,  hav  ing 
climbed  up  on  a  stool  and  made  some  changes  in  a  time 
register  on  the  wall  of  the  station,  locked  the  door,  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket  and  sauntered  away  down  the  rail- 
road. I  took  his  place  upon  the  bench  and  waited.  In 
a  few  minutes  a  prim  little  old  gentleman  appeared  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  tin  can,  in  the 
other  a  tin  pail,  and  under  either  arm  a  brown  paper  par- 
cel.   I  knew  at  a  glance  that  it  was  Stevenson. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Mactaggert?"  he  inquired,  mildly,  as  he 
approached.  "  I  want  to  know?  I  hadn't  any  expecta- 
tion of  being  kept  so  long ;  but,  you  see,  it  saves  the 
women  folks  trouble  to  fetch  things  w  hen  I  drive  down. 
Step  in,  won't  you?  I'll  just  hang  this  paraffine  ile  on  be- 
hind. Some  dislike  the  smell  maybe  you  do.  The 
sugar-loaf,  tea  and  coffee  can  go  under  the  seat  as  well  as 
not.  How's  your  health,  sir,  and  how  do  you  like  Vale 
of  Cruix?" 

I  answered  that  my  health  was  good  and  that  I  had  not, 
as  yet,  seen  much  of  the  Vale  of  Cruix. 

"No,  you  haven't,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "Well, 
you'll  drive  through  it  now."  And  he  shook  the  reins  and 
the  old  horse  began  to  stumble  along.  And  on  we  drove 
past  certain  rows  of  brick  houses  very  much  like  ea<  h 
other,  and  with  the  same  flowers  in  their  front  gardens, 
until,  having  passed  the  church,  we  came  to  one  happily 
set  about  by  old  oak  trees,  before  the  gate  of  which  we 
drew  up. 

A  girl  stood  at  the  gate— a  fair  girl  in  a  blue  muslin 
dress  and  white  apron. 

"Take  the  sugar,  Mary,  before  it  gets  upset,"  said  the 
deacon.  "  This  is  Mr.  Mactaggert,  that's  going  to  preach 
for  us.    Mr.  Mactaggert,  this  is  my  daughter  Mary." 

We  both  bowed,  and  she  vanished  with  the  parcels. 
'  "  What  a  lovely  creature!  "  said  I  to  myself.  "  Noth- 
ing like  Angelina,  but  so  pretty  !  "  And  1  found  myself 
thinking  of  her  as  I  washed  and  brushed  my  hair  in  the 
blue-walled  bedroom  on  the  second  floor,  with  white- 
fringed  counterpanes  and  curtains,  and  two  black  silhou- 
ettes over  the  mantelpiece,  on  either  side  of  the  china 
vases  of  roses. 

There  were  only  four  of  us  at  the  table— the  deacon, 
his  wife  (a  stout  lady  who  never  said  more  than  she  could 
help)  and  Mary.  She  had  spent  the  last  winter  at  Glas- 
gow, and  we  talked  about  all  she  had  seen.  She  was 
self-possessed  without  being  forward,  and  oh,  so  pretty ! 


Now,  Angelina  was  splendid  and  queenly ;  so  this  is  mild 
praise  that  she  could  not  have  objected  to,  only  I  said  it 
very  often.  I  preached  on  the  next  Sunday.  It  was 
settled  that  I  should  spend  the  summer  there.  1  wrote 
this  to  Angelina : 

"Since  you  cannot  l>e  with  me,  it  does  not  matter 
where  I  am— this  stupid  place  as  well  as  any  other.  Ad- 
dress to  the  care  of  beacon  Stevenson.  I  shall  remain 
with  him  while  I  preach  here.'' 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer,  despite  the  dullness  of  the 
place.  How  good  the  quaint  old  deacon  was,  when  one 
really  knew  him!  How  motherly  was  Mrs.  Stevenson! 
As  for  Mary,  she  grew  sweeter  every  day.  I  often  won- 
dered w  hat  Angelina  would  have  said  could  she  have  9ei  n 
me  helping  her  to  pick  blackberries,  to  find  the  runawaj 
cow,  to  carry  home  the  milk-pail,  driving  her  over  to  the 
country  grocery,  and  returning  with  a  freight  of  ^roi  eri<  s 
Angelina,  who  knew  nothing  of  domestic  details,  and 
whose  monogramed  and  perfumed  letters  were  often 
brought  over  from  the  office  in  company  with  the  paraf- 
fine can.  I  wrote  my  sermons  at  one  end  of  the  round 
table,  while  Mary  sat  at  the  other  sewing,  lletween  us 
was  a  lamp  with  a  green  paper  shade.  Now  and  then  a 
big  bug  would  fly  into  the  window  and  go  humming  about 
our  heads,  or  a  moth  would  try  to  singe  its  w  ings  over  the 
chimney,  and  I  would  drive  it  out.  The  old  people 
would  go  to  bed  after  awhile,  and  then  Mary  and  I  would 
find  ourselves  hungry,  and  she  would  go  into  the  kit<  hen 
to  find  something  good.  I  always  held  the  light  for  her; 
and  when  something  good  was  found  we  ate  it  in  the  back 
porch,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  step  like  two  children. 
She  was  so  like  a  child,  that  little  Mary,  that  it  seemed 
no  harm  to  ask  her  to  kiss  me  good-night,  or  to  hold  her 
hand  in  mine  as  it  rested  on  my  arm  in  our  long  walks 
home  from  church  on  Sunday  evening. 

The  summer  passed ;  'October  came ;  Angelina  returned 
to  the  city  and  wrote  to  me.  It  was  w  hile  we  were  eating 
peaches  and  cream  in  the  back  porch  that  evening  that  I 
said  to  Mary:  "  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  if  you  will  Keep  it 
for  awhile,  Mary." 

"Oh,  of  course  I  will,  Mr.  Mactaggert." 

"  I  am  going  to  be  married  this  autumn,  Mary,"  I  said. 
"  Those  pretty  letters  you  always  thought  came  from  my 
sister  are  from  the  lady  who  is  to  marry  me.  She  is  very 
beautiful,  very  rich,  very  stylish,  but  very  kind.  You 
must  come  and  see  us,  Mary,  when  you  are  married.  I 
shall  tell  Angelina  how  good  you  have  been  to  me — what 
a  sweet  little  sister  I  have  found  out  here  in  the  vale  of 
Cruix.    Why,  Mary  " 

For,  as  I  spoke,  I  felt  the  little  hand  I  held  grow  cold 
and  heavy  in  mine.  I  saw  her  sink  backward.  The  big 
china  bowl  of  peaches  and  cream  slipped  with  a  crash  to 
the  ground  and  shattered  to  pieces. 

I  caught  the  j>oor  child  in  my  arms.  In  a  moment  she 
came  to  herself"  and  said  she  had  overtired  herself,  she 
thought.  They  had  been  baking  all  day,  and  it  was 
warm.  And  now  she  bade  me  good-night  Hut  I  did  not 
see  her  next  day,  nor  the  next.  She  kept  her  room,  and 
was  not  well  enough  to  bid  me  good-bye. 

Poor  little  Mary!  I  felt  very  miserable.  However, 
Angelina  met  me  at  Glasgow.  She  was  more  beautiful 
than  ever — more  elegant  in  contrast  to  my  simple  country 
friend— and  very  soon  I  laughed  at  myself  for  the  thought 
that  had  been  in  my  heart.  Of  course,  I  said  it  was  the 
baking  that  had  overcome  Mary— it  was  not  my  news.  I 
had  only  been  to  her  as  a  friend—as  a  brother.  I  had  not 
mad?  love  to  her;  above  all,  I  had  not  flirted  with  her. 
But  I  thought  of  Mary  a  great  deal,  and  I  missed  her 
every  hour,  exactly — oh,  yes,  exactly — as  I  might  a  sister. 

I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stevenson,  and  her  answer  was  very 
brief. 

"  I  haven't  much  time  to  write,"  she  said  in  her  post- 
script. "  Mary  is  sick,  and  besides  being  driven  I  am 
anxious." 

This  letter  was  in  my  pocket  on  that  day  when  Ange- 
lina and  I  went  together  to  the  bazar  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  of  St".  Matthew. 

After  we  had  roamed  about  the  bazar  and  bought  all 
sorts  of  knicknacks  I  escorted  Angelina  to  a  seat,  and 
there  sat  down  to  wait  while  one  of  the  ladies,  who,  "  on 
this  occasion  only,"  was  doing  good,  onerous,  hard 
work,  brought  us  a  tray  of  refreshments. 

As  we  sat  there  sipmng  our  coffee  two  women  sat  down 
at  the  next  table,  with  their  backs  to  us. 

"I  am  very  tired,  are  you  not,  Mrs.  Russell?"  And 
the  other  answered : 

"  Yes,  I  am  tired.  I  don't  think  that  it  is  worth  the 
while  to  come  all  the  way  from  Vale  of  Cruix  to  Glasgow 
sight-seeing." 

This  was  the  voice  of  Stevenson's  nearest  neighbor, 
and  I  liked  and  resected  her,  yet  did  not  feel  quite  sure 
how  Angelina  would  like  an  introduction,  and  so  refrained 
from  looking  round  and  making  myself  known. 

"I  think  we'd  better  have  tea,'  said  the  voice;  "it's 
more  refreshing  than  toffee.  Oh,  how  is  Mary  to-day? 
Think  of  my  never  asking  before." 

"  Mary  is  [x>orly,"  said  Mrs.  Russell.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Cul- 
len,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  flirting  young  minister  came 
down  to  Vale  of  Cruix.  I  don't  know  what  Mrs.  Steven- 
son was  about  to  let  him  do  as  he  did!  We  all  thought 
he  was  courting  Mary.  She  did,  poor  child.  She  just 
loved  him  dearly.  And  the  day  before  he  went  away  he 
told  her  he  was  engaged  to  some  girl  in  Glasgow.  I'm 
afraid  it's  broken  her  heart.  She  told  me  all  about  it. 
'Oh,  Aunty  Russell,'  she  said,  'I  know  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed,  but  1  can't  help  it.  He  seemed  to  like  me  so. 
I  hope  I  shall  die  of  this  fever,  for  life  is  nothing  to  me.' 
Ashamed?  Why,  it's  he  who  ought  to  Ik;  ashamed.  Of 
all  the  things,  a  minister  to  Ix:  a  cold,  cruel  flirt !  And  that 
is  what  Hugh  Mactaggert  is." 

I  listened,  but  I  could  not  move  or  s|x-ak.  I  felt  as 
though  my  heart  was  also  breaking;  and  oh,  the  time  I 
suffered!  The  women  drank  their  tea  and  left,  and  then 
Angelina  turned  to  mc  with  a  cold,  sarcastic  smile. 

"  I  see  by  your  face  that  the  little  story  is  perfectly  true, 
Mr.  Mactaggert,"  she  said. 

"Angelina,"  I  faltered,  "I  have  done  nothing  that 
should  give  offense  lo  you." 


"  Nothing  but  love  another  woman,"  she  answered. 
"  Love  her,  and  let  her  see  it,  meaning  to  marry  me. 
Pon  t  think  I'm  hurt;  indeed.  I  am  relieved!  I  should 
have  kept  my  word  to  you  but  for  this;  but  not  so  gladly 
as  I  once  should.  Vou  are  a  very  good-looking  man.  but 
on  the  whole  you  don't  suit  me.  I  met  Mr.  S.  at  Mill- 
port, and  he  does.  Frankly,  I  have  been  thinking  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  I  must  decline  his  offer.  As  for  this — 
Mary,  is  it  not?  wouldn't  she  make  a  very  good  minis- 
ter's wife?  " 

It  came  to  my  mind  that  she  would— that  she  was  the 
only  wife  for  me;  that  Angelina,  splendid  as  she  was, 
would  never  have  made  me  happy. 

Put  I  only  said,  "  Miss  Melville,  if  you  desire  to  have 
your  freedom,  I  have  no  choice." 

"  I  desire  it  greatly,"  she  answered. 

"  It  is  yours,"  I  said,  with  a  bow. 

After  that  I  think  that  we  were  both  happier  than  we 
had  been  for  days,  and  shook  hands  when  we  parted. 

That  night  1  went  up  to  the  Vale  of  Cruix,  and  I  told 
Mary  that  my  marriage  was  broken  off,  and  that  she  was 
the  only  woman  I  had  ever  loved.  She  tried  to  summon 
up  her  pride  and  refuse-  me,  but  failed  in  the  attempt,  and 
let  me  take  her  to  my  heart.  To-day  I  am  pastor  of  the 
church  at  the  Vale  of  Cruix.  Mary  is  my  wife,  and  we 
are  as  plain  and  quiet  a  pair  as  you  could  fancy.  I  even 
help  my  wife  pica  currants,  and  I  have  taken  a  turn  at 
the  garden  w  hen  help  was  scarce.  Put  I  do  not  envy  Mr. 
S.  his  wife,  nor  pine  for  the  luxurious  |>ossibilitics  that  I 
lost  with  Angelina.  Mary  and  my  little  home  content 
me. 

Put  one  thing  is  on  my  conscience :  I  have  never  Ixen 
able  to  ask  myself  the  question,  "Did  I  flirt  with  Mary?" 
If  not,  what  was  it? 


PA  PI  I  . S  FOR  TOYS. 


The  fashionable  girl  has  a  new  toy.  She  has  taken  to 
live  dolls.  She  [days  with  borrowed  babies.  She  ex- 
presses the  motherly  instinct  quite  abnormally,  if  we  ion- 
cede  that  what  she  does  is  spontaneous.  Her  greatest 
present  delight  is  to  get  possession  of  a  pretty  infant  and 
subject  it  to  such  extravagances  of  fondling  and  adorn- 
ment as  will  serve  the  purposes  of  frivolity.  When  she 
drives  in  a  village  cart  through  Central  park  a  nurse- 
maid sits  beside  her  to  hold  the  little  |x-t.  When  she 
goes  shopping  the  servant  carries  the  baby  from  carriage 
to  store  and  back  again.  When  called  upon  in  her  own 
residence  she  is  found  with  the  child  in  her  coddling 
arms.  Nothing  in  the  freakish  line  of  girlish  diversion 
has  ever  taken  a  more  sudden  hold  on  passing  fancy.  Of 
course,  pretty  babies  are  in  urgent  demand.  Wherever 
one  exists  the  family  is  disturbed  by  the  competition  Ix1- 
tween  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  to  get  possession.  And 
if  no  baby  of  blood  relationship  can  be  procured,  the  ea- 
ger young  mother  by  brevet  does  not  hesitate  to  procure 
one  from  among  the  offspring  of  some  |X)or  and  obliging 
woman.  The  wardrobes  which  accompany  this  indul- 
gence in  live  playthings  are  wonders  of  beauty,  taste 
and  cost.  In  a  dry  goods  store,  where  I  had  gone  to  see 
some  of  the  commercial  developments  of  the  rage  for  in- 
fants, I  found  an  extensive  department  devoted  w  holly  to 
tiny  costumes  and  the  materials  for  making  them.  It 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  undertake  a  description  of  the 
delicate  and  considerably  mysterious  things  which  were 
being  inspected  by  a  girl  of  eighteen;  but  I  can  be  ex- 
plicit in  asserting  that  she  was  one  of  those  combinations 
of  briskness  and  gentleness,  timidity  anil  audacity,  ingenu- 
ousness and  ingenuity,  which  are  the  product  of  city  fash- 
ionable life.  The  dear  creature  was  so  prettily  deft  in 
handling  the  outfit  suitable  for  a  very  new  infant,  and  so 
coyly  enchanting  in  her  talk  concerning  the  purchases, 
that  the  clerk,  accustomed  though  he  was  to  that  kind  of 
traffic,  became  somew  hat  dazed. 

"This  color  would  be  suitable  if  your  baby  has  blue 
eyes,"  he  remarked,  in  show  ing  her  a  fabric. 

She  gazed  on  him  with  silencing  su|>eriority ;  but  the 
effect  was  transient,  and  he  was  soon  asking  her,  indi- 
rectly, if  she  was  the  mother  of  the  child,  by  remarking  : 
"  Is  the  hair  the  color  of  your  own?  " 

This  time  she  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
spoke  with  the  bluntness  of  exasperation: 

"The  little  darling  hasn't  my  eyes,  nor  my  hair,  nor 
anybody  else's.  It  isn't  a  little  darling  at  all- not  yet; 
and  I  think  I'll  defer  my  purchase  until  1  am  able  to  pro- 
vide you  with  more  facts  than  can  now  be  obtained. 
Good  morning." —  C'liiiago  Herald. 


I'rimroseless  Fngland  will  ere  many  decades  lxj  the 
threnody  of  (lower-lovers  in  this  country.  Take  the 
neighborhood  of  Hastings,  for  instance.  Every  year  the 
primrose,  wood  anemone,  hare-bell,  marsh  marigold, 
and  other  spring  flowers  recede  further  and  further  from 
the  town,  and  if  the  depredations  of  hawkers  arc  not 
checked  Sussex  is  doomed  to  become  a  flow erlcss  coun- 
try. These  sjKjilers  go  as  far  as  Robertsbride,  twelve 
miles  off,  in  search  ot  primroses,  not  only  denuding  the 
wayside  banks,  but  carrying  off  wild  rhododendrons  from 
the  woods,  ferns,  ivy,  gorse,  ■  u<  koo  pint,  hazel  blossoms 
—anything  they  can  lay  hands  on.  In  case  of  flow- 
ers the  mischief  is  aggravated  by  the  custom  of  tearing 
them  up  by  the  roots.  A  writer  in  lUaikwood's  Maga- 
zine lately  drew  attention  to  the  extermination  of  wild 
flowers  in  the  environs  of  Nice,  instant  ing,  among  other 
<  ;ises,  that  of  the  Ix-autiful  hay-scented  <  heilantnes  lern, 
which  having  survived  the  glai  ial  epoch,  like  the  Cretan 
brake,  is  now  very  rarely  met  w  ith.  Tourists  and  hawk- 
ers at  Xiie  are  bringing  about  the  same  destruction  of 
wild  (lowers  we  see  going  on  at  home;  and  alas!  also  in 
some  other  countries— the  Thuringian  forest  and  else- 
where. Long  ago  the  poet  Allingham  protested  in  mus- 
ical verse  against  this  vandalism.  His  protest  is: 
I'luck  not  the  wayside  flower. 
It  is  the  traveler  s  dower. 

—rail  Mall  Gazette. 


Flirting  on  pleasure  yachts  is  marry-timc  custom. 
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THE  IRISH  VOTE. 


It  must  be  a  very  hopeful  Democrat  indeed  who  looks 
forward  with  anything  but  a  feeling  of  goneness  to  elec- 
tion day.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  plainly  doomed  to  take  his 
place  at  the  rear  of  the  ghostly  procession  of  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  presidency  who  are  marching  through 
the  mists  of  the  political  history  of  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  desertions  of  Irish  troops  from  the  Demo- 
cratic forces  will  alone  be  enough  to  do  the  business  for 
him.  The  Irish  vote  has  long  been  the  almost  exclusive 
property  of  the  Democratic  party.  As  in  industrial  life 
the  Irish  do  most  of  the  hard  work,  so  in  the  political 
field  of  activity  they  have  mixed  the  mortar  and  carried 
the  hod  for  the  Democracy.  Now,  however,  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  evidently  about  to  profit  by  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  and  to  be  advantaged  by  Pat's  political  industry. 

The  Irish  voters  do  not  like  Mr.  Cleveland.  A  num- 
ber of  his  acts  as  Governor  of  New  York  secured  him  the 
hostility  of  the  working  classes  of  his  state,  and  this  hos- 
tility has  been  communicated  to  the  workingmcn  through- 
out the  country.  A  large  proportion  of  the  toilers  are  of 
Irish  birth  or  descent,  and  in  addition  to  the  ill-will  which 
these  bear  him  as  workingmen,  they  have  become  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  would 
be  extremely  agreeable  to  England.  Free  trade  being 
the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  inferred  that 
a  high  protective  tariff  in  this  country  causes  the  mother 
country  loss  and  annoyance.  A  vague  hope  is  cherished, 
too,  that  Mr.  Blaine's  foreign  policy  will  in  some  mys- 
terious way  embroil  this  country  with  England,  and  so 
advantage  Ireland. 

Indeed,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  vote  is  that  it  is  not 
cast  so  much  with  an  eye  to  the  good  of  this  republic  as 
to  that  of  the  beautiful  and  oppressed  native  land  of  the 
voters.  So  we  see  mass-meetings  in  various  American 
cities  of  "  Irish  voters"  and  "  Irish-American  voters,"  at 
which  the  information  that  the  London  Times  favors  Mr. 
Cleveland  for  the  presidency  is  received  with  groans. 
We  are  told  what  Mr.  Pnrnell  is  said  to  think  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  respective  candidates,  and  not  long  ago  a  dis- 
patch from  London  asserted  that  the  Irish  parliamentary 
leader  was  being  urged  to  advise  his  countrymen  in  Amer- 
ica to  vote  for  Mr.  Blaine. 

All  this  is  odious  to  Americans,  but  the  Americans  arc 
an  inconspicuous  element  in  American  politics.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  only  class  of  citizens  who  are  not  per- 
mitted by  usage  and  public  opinion  to  regard  their  na- 
tionality as  a  political  bond  or  ground  for  common 
action.  The  Irish  may  for/n  political  organizations  as 
Irishmen,  the  Germans  as  Germans,  the  Italians  as  Ital- 
ians, and  no  remark  is  made.  The  people  are  used  to 
it.  But  let  Americans  try  it,  and  the  entire  foreign  pop- 
ulation, reinforced  by  a  good  share  of  the  native  portion 
of  the  community,  rises  up  in  wrath  to  denounce  such  a 
narrow-minded,  unrepublican  obtrusion  of  race  prejudice. 
The  cry  of  "  Know-Nothingism  "  is  raised,  and  the  for- 
eign finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at  the  alarmed  and 
ashamed  Americans  who  have  dared  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  fellow-citizens  from  beyond  the  seas. 

This  division  of  American  citizens  into  race  classes  is, 
we  say,  odious  to  Americans ;  but  it  is  no  more  odious 
when  it  accrues  to  the  gain  of  the  Republican  rather  than 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  latter  has  done  much  to 
make  the  Irish  vote  a  separate  vote  by  constantly  treat- 
ing with  it  as  a  distinct  element  in  the  party;  "  recogniz- 
ing "  it  as  such  in  the  framing  of  tickets,  the  construction 
of  platforms  and  the  distribution  of  spoils.  It  is  but  just 
that  the  party  which  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
this  compact  army  of  voters  should  suffer  defeat  at  its 
hands. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  all,  or  even 
most,  of  the  Irish  voters  who  come  over  to  the  Republican 
party  this  year  will  stay  there.  Old  ties  are  strong,  and 
when  it  shall  be  discovered  that  President  Blaine  has 
other  objects  in  life  than  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  Empire,  a  mighty  revulsion  of  Hiliernian  feeling 
will  occur.   Still,  many  converts  will  remain  converted, 


and  so  the  division  in  the  Irish  vote  will  be  permanent. 
This  will  be  well  for  the  country,  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  division  in  the  negro  vote  of  the  South,  which 
has  come  about  of  late  years,  has  resulted  in  the  securing 
of  better  government  for  that  part  of  the  Union.  Such 
divisions  are  movements  in  the  direction  of  the  day  that 
patriots  hope  for — the  day  when  the  average  voter  will  cast 
his  ballot,  not  as  a  white  or  black  man,  not  as  a  native  of 
this  or  some  other  country,  but  simply  as  an  American 
citizen. 


A  TAME  CONTEST. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  each  of  the  political 
parties  has  nominated  a  civilian  to  the  presidency.  This 
means  that  a  broad  line  has  been  drawn  across  the  page 
of  our  politics,  permanently  dividing  the  present  from  the 
past.  The  battles  of  the  Rebellion  have  been  fought  over 
for  the  last  time  by  the  politicians.  New  men  are  com- 
ing to  the  front,  and  with  them  must  come  new  issues. 
There  are  millions  of  voters  in  the  republic  now  who  have 
grown  to  manhood  since  the  surrender  of  Lee;  and  these 
know  nothing  of  the  old  war  spirit,  that  gave  a  deadly  bit- 
terness to  political  contests  and  shaped  the  policies  of 
the  parties. 

But  while  the  old  questions  are  either  settled  or  drop- 
ped out  of  weariness,  by  common  consent,  new  ones  are 
slow  in  advancing.  The  jiolitics  of  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  transition.  Each  party  is  timid  about  breaking 
fresh  ground.  Experiments  are  dangerous.  The  politi- 
cian, when  forced  by  circumstances  out  of  paths  made 
dusty  by  the  feet  of  predecessors,  is  the  most  cowardly  of 
men.  His  every  step  is  taken  in  fear  and  trembling,  for 
he  knows  that  the  enemy  is  watching  him— ready  and 
eager  to  send  up  a  maddening  shout  of  exultation  at  his 
first  false  movement,  and  to  lead  on  the  mob  to  rend  him 
for  his  blunder. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  present  generation  will  see 
again  so  tame  a  campaign  as  the  present  one  gives  prom- 
ise of  being.  Deprived  of  the  causes  of  quarrel  over 
which  they  have  wrangled  for  a  third  of  a  century,  the 
parties  have  not  had  the  courage  to  seize  upon  fresh 
ones.  These  will  be  forced  ujion  them  ere  long  by  the 
necessities  of  the  time.  Now,  however,  the  battle  is  al- 
most a  sham  one.  Those  engaged  in  it  know  this,  and 
so  do  the  spectators.  The  Democrats  are  insisting  that 
the  vital  question  of  the  hour  is  administrative  reform; 
that  the  first  step  toward  the  regeneration  of  the  republic 
is  to  put  honest  men  in  office— they  generously  offering 
to  furnish  all  the  honest  men  required  for  the  great  work 
of  purification.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  told  what  the 
guaranty  is  that  a  Democratic  office-holder  must  of  neces- 
sity be  honester  than  a  Republican  office-holder;  but 
that  such  is  the  fact  we  are  fervently  assured,  and  as 
Democratic  testimony  on  this  point  is  manifestly  disin- 
terested, it  will  doubtless  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  intelligent  voter. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  beating  the 
tariff  drum  with  persistency  and  loudness.  They  affirm 
that  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  high  protective 
duties  has  no  connection  whatever  with  their  wish  to  re- 
tain the  offices,  but  is  inspired  solely  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect that  (at  election  time)  most  worthy  and  dignified  of 
mortals,  the  American  workingman,  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party — which,  the  Republicans 
allege,  is  scheming  for  free  trade,  pauper  labor  and  the 
industrial  ruin  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the  I  )emocracy 
denies  all  this,  and  points  to  its  platform  and  press  to 
prove  that  free  trade  is  as  abhorrent  to  it  as  to  the  Re- 
publicans. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Democrats  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  stand  by  their  platform  of  four  years  ago,  which  frankly- 
declared  fora  tariff  for  revenue  only.  With  the  Republicans 
avowedly  committed  to  the  protective  system,  a  question 
of  policy  would  have  been  raised  ujjon  which  men  could 
have  differed  rationally,  and  an  intelligent  meaning,  which 
is  now  lacking,  would  thus  have  been  given  to  the  struggle 
for  the  presidency.  In  the  process  of  political  evolution 
this  question  will  be  pushed  to  the  front,  and  if  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  does  not  prove  brave  enough,  when  that 
time  comes,  to  take  the  anti-protection  side  of  the  fight, 
a  new  party  will  arise  that  will  shoulder  it  aside  and 
relieve  it  of  the  task.  The  signs  all  point  to  the  tariff 
question  as  being  the  one  that  will  divide  parties  in  the 
future.  This  year  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  contested, 
for  while  the  Republicans  are  making  the  most  energetic 
endeavors  to  give  it  prominence,  they  are  balked  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  Democrats,  who  decline  to  antagonize 
the  views  of  their  opponents;  and  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
fight. 


From  present  appearances  the  contest  will  be  decided 
upon  the  general  merits  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
question  before  the  country  is,  whether  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  oust  a  party  which  has  successfully  administered 
the  government  for  twenty-four  years,  for  the  doubtful 
good  of  giving  the  offices  to  a  party  which  asks  for  them 
on  the  sole  ground  that  it  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  get 
them.  We  do  not  think  that  the  people  are  ready  to 
suffer  the  disturbance  to  business  and  general  turmoil 
that  must  ensue  upon  a  change  in  the  federal  administra- 
tion, until  a  party  comes  forward  that  has  something 
more  to  offer  as  an  offset  than  the  Democratic  party 
promises  this  year. 


THE  DUDE. 

It  is  time  to  give  the  poor  dude  a  rest.  He  is  being 
cruelly  overworked.  At  first  he  was  a  gentleman  of  ele- 
gant leisure,  who  made  his  advent  in  New  York.  His 
taste  was  to  dress  in  neutral  colors,  to  practice  the  nil  ad- 
mirari  manner,  and  generally  to  efface  his  personality. 
This  was  harmless  and  amusing,  and  the  dude  would 
have  had  the  desire  of  his  heart  and  been  permitted  to 
pass  unnoticed  through  life  as  a  gray  shadow,  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  original.  His  model  was  English, 
and  patriotism,  of  course,  demanded  that  he  should  be 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  a  severely  republican  public. 
This  was  accordingly  done — the  humorists  of  the  press 
showing  especial  energy  in  the  work  of  wiping  the  dude 
from  Columbia's  share  of  the  face  of  the  earth.  Dude- 
hunting  being  found  by  these  humorists  to  be  an  agree- 
able and  invigorating  sport,  they  were  loath  to  quit  it 
because  of  the  trifling  circumstance  that  no  more  dudes 
remained  to  pursue.  So,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  game, 
the  application  of  the  name  was  widened  until  it  embraced 
not  only  dandies  of  all  sorts,  but  every  young  man  with  a 
weakness  for  dressing  and  behaving  like  a  gentleman. 
The  humorists,  having  exhausted  themselves  against  the 
bosoms  of  clean  shirts  and  the  backs  of  well-made  coats, 
now  turn  to  politics  and  create  more  dudes  for  the  chase. 
The  political  dude,  it  appears,  is  a  citizen  who  happens 
to  have  loftier  notions  of  what  public  life  and  public  men 
should  be  than  the  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  enter- 
tain. We  confidently  look  for  evolution  to  do  its  perfect 
work  and  produce  the  theological  dude  next.  He  will, 
of  course,  be  a  fragile  thing  who  refuses  to  admit  to  his 
ridiculously  sensitive  soul  belief  in  a  material  underworld 
of  torment. 

As  a  term  of  derision  "dude  "  has  seen  its  best  days. 
It  is  rapidly  losing  its  terrors;  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 
Having  all  due  respect  and  admiration  for  the  newspaper 
humorist,  with  his  virile  slouch  hat,  strong,  manly  breath 
and  bold,  bloodshot  eye,  we  yet  confess  to  regarding  him 
as  a  worse  model  for  the  youth  of  the  land  than  the  drab 
dude  of  New  York,  or  the  variegated  dandy  who  goes  by 
the  name  further  west.  It  is  far  better  that  young  men 
should  take  to  sumptuous  raiment  than  to  beer;  to  dan- 
cing than  to  seven-up;  to  skipping  attendance  upon  nice 
girls  of  evenings  than  to  painting  the  town  red.  It  is  safer 
for  a  youth  to  go  in  for  respectability  in  any  of  its  forms 
than  to  acquire  a  taste  for  Bohemia,  and  the  sort  of  pleas- 
ures and  excitements  in  vogue  in  that  smoky  kingdom. 
A  plug  hat  is  a  fine  thing  to  live  up  to;  a  cane  is  a  sup- 
port to  virtue ;  kid  gloves  clasp  hands  with  morality 
oftener  than  the  bare  palm,  and  seats  for  a  lady  and  one- 
self in  the  theater,  though  the  exchequer  be  temporarily 
emptied  thereby,  come  cheaper  in  the  end  than  voyaging 
among  the  saloons. 

The  dude— may  his  tribe  increase  ! — is  a  missionary  of 
the  gospel  of  cleanliness  and  sobriety.  Effeminacy  is 
preferable  to  the  sort  of  manliness  that  exploits  itself  in 
vice  and  slouchiness;  the  cigarette  has  the  pas  of  the 
short  black  pipe,  and  the  spindle  shank  in  the  tightest  of 
tronsers  is  a  more  pleasing  sight  to  the  lover  of  his  race 
than  the  garment  of  carelessness  which  bags  at  the  knee. 
So  we  hope  to  see  the  dude  go  on  his  conquering  way, 
gathering  a  swelling  host  of  imitators  as  he  minces  along- 
careless  of  the  newspaper  humorist  who,  half  in  envy, 
flings  the  heel-taps  of  his  poor  «it  at  the  genteel  proces- 
sion.   

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  ex-Senator  Conkling  has 
declared  his  intention  to  take  the  stump  for  Blaine  and 
Logan.  Mr.  Conkling  did  brilliant  service  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  now  would  be  worth  a  great  many  votes  in  New 
York.  When  we  hear  that  Mr.  Conkling  has  made  his 
first  speech  for  Blaine  we  shall  be  convinced  that  there 
is  nothing  like  politics  to  draw  out  a  man's  Christian 
charity. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  CAMPAIGN  LIAR. 

The  telegraph  has  informed  us  that  Mr.  Cleveland  in- 
tends to  prosecute  for  criminal  libel  the  publishers  of  a 
Buffalo  newspaper  which  set  afloat  a  story  in  which  he 
figured  as  one  who  had  seduced  a  woman,  driven  her  to 
drink  by  his  neglect  and  cruelty,  and  then  sought  to  si- 
lence her  by  having  her  abducted  and  immured  in  a  lunatic- 
asylum.  We  presume  that  no  intelligent  person  who  read 
that  remarkable  narrative— which  the  Associated  Press 
was  enterprising  enough  to  spread  throughout  the  country 
the  day  after  its  first  publication  in  Buffalo— believed  in 
it.  Mr.  Cleveland  may  be  a  Don  Juan,  but  he  is  a  law- 
yer, and  nobody  suspects  him  of  being  a  fool.  Yet  only 
a  fool — and  a  very  stupid  fool,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  commitment  of  insane  persons— would  have 
acted  as  the  Buffalo  paper  alleges  Mr.  Cleveland  did  with 
reference  to  this  supposititious  victim  of  his.  Hut  intel- 
ligent persons  are  not  in  the  majority  when  a  presidential 
campaign  is  in  progress.  No  invention  about  a  candi- 
date is  too  gross  to  find  credit.  Many  thousands  of  per- 
sons, who  are  rational  at  ordinary  times,  really  believed 
four  years  ago  that  Mr.  Garfield  was  idiotic  enough  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Morey  letter,  and  voted  against  him 
accordingly.  The  immediate  denial  of  the  authorship  of 
that  letter  by  Mr.  Garfield,  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of 
those  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  forgery, 
and  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  one  suborned 
witness,  introduced  a  feature  into  political  warfare 
which  made,  it  seems,  an  impression  upon  the  gentleman 
who  is  now  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  who  is  being  made  the  object  of  abuse  as  foul,  or 
even  fouler,  than  that  to  which  Mr.  Garfield  was  sub- 
jected. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  make  haste 
to  give  these  Buffalo  filth-mongers  a  taste  of  the  law.  If 
he  should  succeed  in  jailing  them  it  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  upon  a  class  of  publishers  who  disgrace  the 
journalism  of  the  country,  and  who  have  done  much  to 
make  the  political  pool  so  filthy  that  clean  and  reputable 
men  instinctively  shrink  from  its  edges.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  candidate  for  office  should  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  for  the  punishment  of  libel,  which 
is  presumed  to  protect  all  citizens  alike ;  yet  it  has  become 
almost  a  custom  to  regard  a  candidate  as  one  who  must 
bear  unresistingly  any  calumny  the  ingenuity  of  the  oppo- 
sition may  invent.  Silent  contempt,  as  a  method  of  refu- 
tation, is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  is  a  weapon  which 
has  no  terrors  for  the  rascals  who  deal  in  slander.  The 
vigorous  prosecution  of  a  few  professional  campaign  liars 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  political  contests  here- 
after less  disagreeable  to  decent  people. 

Both  parties  are  too  well  supplied  with  these  profes- 
sional liars,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  shortly, 
from  Democratic  sources,  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
Mr.  Blaine  has  been  a  libertine  as  well  as  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Stories  of  this  nature  are  easy  of  invention,  hard  to 
disprove,  and  as  human  nature  is  weak,  they  find  plenty 
who  have  faith  in  them.  They  make,  too,  what  is  called 
"  spicy  "  reading,  which  causes  them  to  be  regarded  as 
desirable  matter  by  a  large  part  of  the  daily  press. 
Already  the  political  dispatches  are  so  exceedingly 
"spicy"  that  they  cannot  be  read  aloud  before  women 
and  children.  When  the  Democratic  professional  liar 
begins  on  Mr.  Blaine  the  outrage  will  be  quite  intolerable, 
and  respectable  men  will  be  impelled  to  refuse  to  admit 
the  newspapers  to  their  homes. 

It  is  shameful  that  a  presidential  struggle  should  be 
waged  upon  so  low  a  plane  as  this.  Surely  there  are 
enough  questions  of  public  policy  to  divide  the  parties, 
if  they  had  the  courage  to  face  them— the  discussion  of 
which  would  raise  the  contention  for  power  above  the 
intellectual  level  of  a  scandal-chattering  sewing-circle 
or  the  hurly-burly  of  a  bar-room  scrimmage. 


The  grief  which  the  country  felt  when  the  news  first  fell 
upon  it  that  General  Longstreet  had  lost  his  place  as 
United  States  Marshal  for  Georgia  is  mitigated  by  the 
receipt  of  the  information  that  the  General,  in  his  cor- 
respondence, had  recently  taken  to  mentioning  the  Presi- 
dent as  "His  Highness."  The  decapitated  Marshal 
protests  that  he  did  not  bestow  this  tall  title  upon  Mr. 
Arthur  in  derision,  but  for  the  reason  that,  as  a  Governor 
of  a  state  is  usually  addressed  as  "  Your  Excellency,"  he 
thought  something  more  exalted  was  due  the  President. 
If  the  reduction  of  General  Longstreet  to  the  ranks  shall 
call  general  attention  to  the  snobbish  and  un-American 
custom  which  he  consciously  or  unconsciously  satirized, 
his  deprivation  of  office  will  not  be  in  vain.  There  is  but 
one  Governor  in  all  the  Union  who  has  any  legal  right  to 
the  title  of  "  Your  Excellency,"  and  that  is  the  chief 


magistrate  of  Massachusetts,  the  constitution-framers  of 
that  commonwealth  having  had  the  bad  taste  to  confer  it 
upon  him.  Any  other  Governor  who  finds  himself  be- 
plastered  with  this  or  any  trumpery  title  owes  the 
honor  to  the  free  grace  of  ignorance  or  toadyism ;  and 
the  same  is  true  as  to  the  President.  It  does  not  surprise 
us  that  Mr.  Arthur  lelt  his  gorge  rise  when  he  found  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  dubbing  him  "  His  Highness,"  for  the 
President  has  reason  to  be  sensitive  on  the  score  of  seem- 
ing to  relish  royal  nonsense.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
shortly  after  he  seated  his  elegant  person  in  the  chair  of 
Washington,  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Chandler, 
devoted  his  maritime  intellect  to  the  task  of  devising  a 
"  President's  Hag,"  which  should  flaunt  from  the  peak  of 
whatever  vessel  the  head  servant  of  this  simple  republic 
might  sail  in.  A  disrespec  tful  press  took  a  humorous 
interest  in  this  ensign,  and  laughed  the  President's  flag 
into  Mr.  Chandler's  desk.  Since  then  Mr.  Arthur  has 
found  the  stars  and  stripes  good  enough  for  his  use. 


A  pretty  careful  reading  of  the  rather  vague  objections 
made  to  Mr.  Blaine  by  the  New  York  and  New  England 
gentlemen  whose  moral  sensibilities  are  disagreeably 
affected  when  they  think  of  him,  pushes  one  to  the  belief 
that  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  has 
made  the  grave  mistake  during  all  his  public  life  of  not 
paying  enough  attention  to  appearances.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  pleasant  for  a  man  with  warm  blood  in  his  veins  and 
an  active  brain  to  go  out  with  regularity  to  the  street  cor- 
ners to  pray — speaking  figuratively.  Had  this  been  Mr. 
Blaine's  practice,  it  would  have  helped  him  wonderfully 
at  present.  Maine's  statesman  was  guilty  of  a  serious 
blunder  in  not  being  born  and  reared  in  Ohio. 


The  solemn  tomfoolery  of  informing  Messrs.  Cleveland 
and  Hendricks,  in  person,  of  their  nominations  being  ac- 
complished, the  Democratic  papers  having  applauded  the 
speeches  made  as  among  the  ablest  productions  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  the  Republican  papers  having 
jeered  at  them  as  proof  that  all  the  orators  concerned  are 
afflicted  with  softening  of  the  brain,  the  enlightened 
press  may  now  be  expected  to  recover  from  its  excite- 
ment and  go  on  with  the  good  work  of  showing  that 
Messrs.  Blaine,  Cleveland,  Logan  and  Hendricks  are 
better  fitted  for  residence  in  the  penitentiary  than  in  the 
White  House.   

The  Republicans  of  the  Second  district  have  made  a 
particularly  good  nomination  for  Congress  in  the  person 
of  James  A.  Louttit,  of  Stockton.  Mr.  Louttit,  though 
a  young  man,  is  a  leader  of  the  bar  of  that  city.  He  has 
43rains,  character,  energy  and  ambition,  and  as  a  Repre- 
sentative would  do  active  work  for  the  state.  His  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Budd,  is  popular  in  the  district,  but  Mr. 
Louttit  will  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  beating  him. 
It  will  be  an  animated  struggle,  at  all  events. 


Although  the  Democratic  parade  last  Monday  night 
was  a  pretty  display,  and  said  much  for  the  organizing 
activity  of  the  professional  patriots,  it  was  only  successful 
as  a  spectacle.  The-strcets  through  which  the  procession 
passed  were  lined  with  people,  but  the  crowd  looked  on 
with  sober  curiosity,  and  gave  no  cheers  for  Cleveland 
and  Hendricks,  or  anybody  else.  This,  plainly,  is  not  a 
1  )emocratic  year  in  San  Francisco. 


John  Kelly  continues  sulky,  and  refuses  to  respond  to 
the  smiles  and  caresses  which  the  Democratic  leaders 
are  lavishing  upon  him.  Kelly  knows  that  he  holds  the 
pole  that  will  knock  the  electoral  persimmon  in  New 
York,  and  he  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  take  his  pay  in 
palaver.  The  Tammany  chief  will  make  a  good  tiling 
out  of  this  election,  whoever  wins. 

From  the  tremendous  number  of  nicely  uniformed 
Hastings  "  cadets,"  Hastings  "  volunteers,"  and  Hastings 
troops  of  various  other  sorts  in  the  Democratic  torchlight 
procession  in  this  city  the  other  night,  we  should  judge- 
that  Mr.  Hastings  is  wasting  his  substance  in  riotous  ex- 
penditure for  gaudy  wearing  apparel  and  kerosene.  Mr. 
Hastings  is  young.  

Dirt  is  an  invitation  to  cholera.  San  Francisco  is  a 
dirty  city.  Cleanliness,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a 
measure  of  self-defense.  The  Hoard  of  Health,  we  arc 
glad  to  see,  is  alive  to  the  situation. 

'  If  Governor  Stoneman  will  issue  a  proclamation  setting 
aside  as  a  special  holiday  the  day  that  sees  the  end  of  the 
Sharon  trial,  a  grateful  people  will  endeavor  to  forgive  the 
past. 


ECHOES  OF  Till-  Wl-HK. 


A  lady  the  other  day  asked  me  to  define  a  dude,  i 
confess  that  at  first  I  was  puzzled;  but  after  due  consider- 
ation I  ventured  to  say  that  "  dude  "  was  a  name  given  by 
an  ill-dressed  man  to  one  who  dressed  in  better  taste  and 
style  than  himself. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  some  brains  have  at  last  been 
infused  into  the  legal  profession  by  the  admitting  of  two 
journalists,  Messrs.  Worley  and  Turn  Suden,  to  the  bar. 
It  consoles  me  with  the  comforting  thought  that  when  my 
brain  becomes  too  enfeebled  to  direct  the  journalistic 
l>en,  there  will  still  remain  o|>en  some  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  my  shattered  intellect  but  still  lusty  lungs. 

Nob  Hill  is  sad,  and  anxious  mothers  arc  now  busy 
writing  and  telegraphing  to  the  different  springs  and 
fashionable  watering-places  to  make  sure  that  their  tally 
on  daughters  is  correct.  The  cause  of  all  this  sadness 
is  the  Baron  Bonne-main  —  once  considered  a  good 
catch  by  ambitious  San  Francisco  mothers,  and  now 
viewed  in  the  same  light  by  the  detective  force. 

The  Britisher,  asa  rule,  takes  his  pleasure  sadly ;  but  there 
are  exceptions.  Last  week  I  was  over  to  Berkeley,  and 
in  a  sequestered  dell  came  across  a  party  of  them. 
They  were,  with  two  exceptions,  grown  up  |>cople;  but 
the  mild  fun  in  which  they  were  indulging  was  suggestive 
of  childlike  innocence.  They  had  all  joined  hands,  and 
were  skipping  around  a  poison-oak  bush,  singing  as  they 
hopped,  "  Here  we  go,  round  the  mulberry  bush,  the 
mulberry  bush,"  etc.  The  sight  was  truly  arcadian,  but, 
I  regret  to  say,  I  could  not  resist  indulging  in  a  hearty 
laugh  at  their  expense. 

Last  week  Pauper  alley  was  filled  with  smiling  faces, 
and  excited  groups  of  sjieculators  were  eagerly  discussing 
the  altitude  Hale  (Si  Norcross  was  likely  to  climb  to. 
To-day  the  alley  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cholera- 
stricken  district,  for  Norcross  has  sunk  almost  out  of  sight. 
The  curbstone  broker  now  returns  to  poverty  and  five- 
cent  beer,  while  the  "  mud-hen,"  like  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  refuses  to  be  comforted.  Mr.  H.  Levy,  the 
ubiquitous  President  of  the  above  mine,  is  not  such  a 
popular  man  around  the  alley  as  he  was;  in  fact,  if  any- 
thing, he  has  got  himself  disliked. 

Dr.  O'Donncll  the  chronic  anti-Chinese  candidate  for 
Coroner,  who  left  here  some  short  time  ago  for  the  East, 
with  two  fine,  well-developed  le|>ers,  has  so  far  not  met 
with  much  success.  The  folks  East  do  not  show  that 
eagerness  in  rushing  to  see  the  diseased  heathens  that  the 
Doctor  imagined  they  would  ;  nor  do  the  health  authori- 
ties hold  out  much  encouragement.  When  O'Donncll 
gets  through  with  his  lepers  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
proceed  to  Toulon  and  bring  back  with  him  a  few  nice 
specimens  of  the  Italian  cholera-patient.  He  could  then 
lecture  on  the  two  evils  at  once,  and  make  himself  doubly 
agreeable  to  the  American  public. 

The  Chronicle  of  last  Thursday  gives  a  rapturous  report 
of  a  colored  wedding  which  took  place  at  Grace  Church 
on  Wednesday.  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
made  in  regard  to  the  social  status  of  the  happy  couple 
the  Chronicle  s  Jenkins  says  they  were  "  both  well  known 
and  very  popular  in  colored  society,  the  bride's  parents 
being  quite  wealthy  and  the  groom  possessed  of  several 
thousand  dollars."  I  had  hitherto  imagined  that  "  cul- 
chaw  "  was  the  standard  by  which  colored  society  was 
regulated,  and  that,  like  their  white  brethren  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, they  ignored  filthy  lucre  as  a  measure  by  which  to 
decide  one's  eligibility  to  enter  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
upper  crust. 

The  following  story,  illustrative  of  true  sisterly  affection, 
comes  to  me  from  a  pious  friend  who  goes  regularly  to 
Grace  Church.  Last  Sunday,  in  the  pew  next  to  the  one 
he  was  in,  were  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  made  herself 
rather  conspicuously  audible  by  her  enthusiastic  singing. 
My  friend  noticed  that  the  non-musical  sister  kept 
nudging  the  other,  and  at  last  heard  her  say,  in  an  audible 
whis|>er: 

"  I  wish,  Kate,  you  would  not  sing  so  loudly." 

The  other,  looking  mortified,  said,  in  angry  tones:  "  I 
don't  see  what  harm  it  can  do  you." 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  don't  mind,  but  I  am  afraid 
people  will  think  it's  me." 

f  rom  this  anecdote  I  conclude  that  selfishness  seeps  in 
even  among  the  devout. 

Miss  Mary  McMillan  was  troubled  with  cavernous  mo- 
lars, and  sought  the  aid  of  a  dentist  named  Schwarzschig 
to  fill  the  aching  voids.  With  true  Scotch  instinct,  she 
made  pro|>er  arrangements  as  to  the  cost  before  allowing 
the  dentist  to  make  her  jaws  auriferous.  The  price  agreed 
on  was  fifteen  dollars,  but  the  man  with  the  unpro- 
nouncable  name  demanded  twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  when  the  mine  was  duly  salted.  U[wn  Miss 
Mary's  refusing  to  come  up  with  the  extra  seven  dollars 
and  a  half  the  dentist  cone  hided  to  work  the  mine  him- 
self, and  proceeded,  despite  the  objections  of  the  owner, 
to  extract  the  nuggets.  Mary  now  sues  him  for  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  dollars  on  account  of  "brutal  and 
inhuman  treatment,"  and  for  the  seventeen  dollars  and  a 
half  on  the  outside.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  from  this  inci- 
dent that  if  a  person  went  to  Mr.  Schwarzschig  to  get 
a  tooth  pulled  and  did  not  pay  enough  to  suit  the  dent- 
ist, he  would  insist  on  hammering  the  tooth  in  again. 

Quid  Nunc. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WHEN  MY  SHIP  COMT.S  IN. 


Summer  and  winter  are  one  to  me, 

And  the  day  is  bright,  be  it  storm  or  shine, 
For  far  away  o'er  a  stormy  sea 

Sails  a  treasure-vessel,  and  all  is  mine. 
I  see  the  ripples  that  fall  away 

As  she  cleaves  the  azure  waves  before, 
And  nearer,  nearer,  day  by  day. 

Draws  the  happy  hour  when  she  comes  to  shore. 

"  But  what  if  she  never  comes?"  you  say, 

"  If  you  never  the  honor,  the  treasure  gain?" 
It  has  made  me  happier,  day  by  day, 

It  has  eased  full  many  an  aching  pain; 
It  has  kept  the  spirit  from  envy  free, 

Has  dulled  the  ear  to  the  world's  rude  din. 
Oh,  best  of  blessings  it's  been  to  me 

To  look  for  the  hour  when  my  ship  comes  in. 

— Edward  .$".  Rand. 


WRECKED. 


BY  EBEN.  B.  REX  FORD. 


I. 

She  stood  upon  the  balcony,  and  looked  out  seaward. 
The  wind  blew  in,  bringing  freshness  on  its  w  ings.  Its 
fingers  fluttered  her  yellow  hair  about  her  face.  It 
touched  her  cheeks,  and  they  pew  rosy  beneath  the 
caress,  and  her  eyes  sparkled.  The  crisp,  bracing  air  was 
like  a  draught  of  wine. 

The  ocean  boomed  against  the  headland  in  a  low,  dee)) 
music  that  was  like  the  sound  of  an  organ's  diapason,  heard 
afar  off.  Dlive  Gresham  loved  it.  It  spoke  to  her  soul, 
and  gave  her  higher,  better  thoughts.  There  is  some- 
thing uplifting  in  the  music  of  the  great  sea. 

A  carriage  came  howling  up  to  the  door.  It  held  a 
man  and  woman.  The  man  was  her  husband,  John 
Gresham.  The  woman  was  Gertrude  Dorn,  an  old 
fiiend  of  his,  whom  he  had  invited,  among  other  friends, 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  the  summer  at  Seaview.  He 
had  gone  down  to  the  station  to  meet  her  that  morning, 
and  Olive  had  spent  half  the  time  of  his  absence  in  won- 
dering if  she  would  like  this  woman,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much,  and  asking  herself  why  she  dreaded  her 
coming  as  she  did. 

As  |ohn  Gresham  helped  Miss  Dorn  out  of  the  car- 
riage Olive  saw  that  she  was  tall  and  beautiful.  Her 
face  was  like  the  traditional  Cleopatra's — dark,  rich  and 
olive-tinted,  with  eyes  full  of  deep  and  subtle  fire. 
About  it  was  a  frame  of  purple-black  hair,  coiled  in  a 
loose  knot  at  the  back  of  a  stately  head.  A  dress  of 
some  dark  stuff,  simply  made,  fitted  her  tall  form  ex- 
quisitely, and  set  off  her  rich  beauty  well. 

"  No  wonder  half  the  men  who  know  her  are  crazy  about 
her,"  Olive  thought ;  "  such  gipsy  beauty  is  enough  to 
turn  the  heads,  let  alone  the  hearts,  of  the  poor  men  who 
have  been  used  to  doll-baby  prettiness.  If  I  were  a  man 
I  should  fall  down  at  her  feet  and  worship  her,  I  suppose. 
Being  a  woman,  I  shall  probably  hate  her." 

Then  she  turned  and  went  down  to  greet  their  visitor. 

On  the  landing  of  the  stairs  she  met  Mrs.  Demayne. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  see  everything  without 
appearing  to  take  any  interest  in  anybody's  business  but 
her  own.  She  would  have  made  a  splendid  acquisition 
for  the  female  detective  police,  had  there  l)een  such  a 
thing  in  existence.    She  stopped  Olive  as  they  met. 

"Be  watchful  of  that  Miss  Dorn,"  she  said;  "she's  a 
dangerous  woman— perfectly  unscrupulous,  1  assure  you. 
She  doesn't  care  a  straw  who  her  victims  are,  so  long  as 
she  has  them  ;  married  or  unmarried,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  her.  She  came  near  making  sad  havoc  with  your 
husband's  heart  once,  I  believe ;  so  be  on  your  guard, 
and  don't  give  her  a  chance  to  throw  the  meshes  of  her 
fascination  about  him  again.  Men  arc  apt  to  get  crazy 
over  such  women  as  Miss  I  >orn,  you  know.  They  (  harm, 
bewilder,  bewitch,  and  very  often  ruin  their  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  their  families.  Knowing  more  about 
the  former  intimacy  between  your  husband  and  Miss 
Dorn  than  you  do,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  to  look  out 
for  her.  She's  a  serpent,  my  dear,  and  delights  in  sting- 
ing hearts." 

"Thank  you,"  Olive  answered.  "  But  I  do  not  think 
I  need  to  act  the  spy  on  my  husband." 

Then  she  went  down  stairs  to  the  parlor,  where  Miss 
Dorn  and  her  husband  were. 

"  My  wife,  Miss  Dorn,"  John  said,  as  she  entered  the 
room.    "  I  trust  you  will  be  friends." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  your  wife,  John,"  Miss  Dorn 
said.  "  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing your  husband  John,  Mrs.  Gresham.  We  used  to  be 
very  good  friends,  and  it  sounds  too  formal  to  one  who  is 
no  more  of  a  stickler  for  ceremony  and  etiquette  than  I 
am,  to  call  him  Mr.  Gresham." 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  mellow,  and  had  in  it  a  music 
that  vibrated  on  the  ear  like  the  tinkle  of  silver  bells. 
She  knew  how  to  use  it  effectively.  She  was  evidently  a 
woman  who  knew  her  resources,  and  how  to  make  the 
most  of  them. 

So  began  the  acquaintance  between  Olive  Gresham  and 
the  woman  who  had  charmed  her  husband  years  before. 
II. 

Miss  Dorn  knew  most  of  the  summer  visitors  at  Sea- 
view,  and  took  her  place  at  once  among  them  as  an  ac- 
knowledged queen.  So  great  was  her  influence  that  the 
right  was  conceded  by  nearly  every  one,  without  ques- 
tioning the  arrogance  of  the  act.  True,  the  women  said 
some  harsh  things  behind  her  back  ;  but  she  would  have 
cared  little  had  they  been  said  to  her  face,  for  she  felt  her 
position  secure  among  the  gentlemen,  and— she  detested 
ner  own  sex.  She  cared  nothing  whatever  for  their  opin- 
ions, good  or  bad. 

The  first  evening  of  her  stay  at  Seaview  was  a  beautiful 
one.  All  the  world  was  flooded  with  luminous  seas  of 
moonlight;  the  air  was  silver,  the  sea  sparkled  and  shone 
as  if  strewn  with  diamonds,  and  the  sound  of  its  singing 
to  the  shore  came  like  an  echo  out  of  a  dream.  The 
stars  were  silver  sparks  in  a  sky  that  seemed  like  a  fragile 


bubble.  Olive  stood  at  the  window,  which  was  open  to 
the  breeze  from  the  sea,  and  drank  in  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  night  and  the  scene  before  her. 

"  We  must  have  Miss  Dorn  sing  for  us,"  some  one  said. 
"She  used  to  sing  with  wonderful  effect  years  ago." 

"  I  have  heard  about  it,"  was  the  reply.  "Ask  her, 
please.  A  woman  of  such  a  face  must  sing  with  passion, 
I  should  say." 

There  arose  a  clamor  for  music  from  Miss  Dorn.  She 
was  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  half  hidden  from  the  group 
about  the  piano  by  a  heavy  curtain,  and  John  Gresham 
was  leaning  over  her. 

"  I  suppose  1  shall  have  to  sing,"  she  said,  looking  up 
into  his  face  with  an  expression  in  her  eyes  that  Olive  did 
not  like  to  see  there.  "Do  you  ever  sing  '  At  the  Or- 
chard Stile'  now,  John?" 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  never  sung  it,  or  heard 
it,  since — that  summer.  I  should  never  care  to  hear  any 
one  but  you  sing  it,  Gertrude." 

Olive  fancied  there  was  something  like  regret  in  his 
voice.  What  did  he  mean  about  "  that  summer?"  Had 
it  held  hopes  anil  dreams  which  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment— over  which  memory  lingered  regretfully  yet? 

"  I  will  sing  it  if  you  will  help  me,"  Miss  Dorn  said. 
"  We  used  to  sing  it  quite  dramatically  or  romantically, 
in  that  '  good  old  time  when  love-dreams  furnished  food.' 
What  unsubstantial  living  we  had  in  those  days,  John!" 
with  a  little  low  laugh  that  grated  sharply  on  Olive's  ear. 

"  I  don't  sing  much  of  late,"  answered  John. 

"  Domestic  felicity  interferes  with  your  courting  the 
muse,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Dorn,  with  a  smile  curling 
her  lip  as  she  glanced  toward  Olive.  "  But  1  can  sing  it 
alone,  and  you  can  think  of  old  times  for  an  accompa- 
niment." 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  piano.  She  played  a  sim- 
ple prelude,  and  then,  as  silence  fell  upon  the  room,  she 
began  to  sing. 

The  song  was  nothing  very  fine  in  words  or  music,  but 
she  sang  it  with  such  feeling  and  beauty  that  it  charmed 
her  listeners.  John  Gresham  stood  and  watched  the 
singer  with  a  fascinated  look  in  his  eyes.  A  sudden  fear 
came  to  Olive  as  she  thought  of  Mrs.  Demayne 's  words. 
Had  the  serpent  begun  to  weave  its  spell  about  the  heart 
of  her  husband? 

The  song  ended,  and  Miss  Dorn  dashed  into  a  noisy 
sonata.  An  opal  ring  on  her  finger  gleamed  and  glittered 
in  the  light  with  every  movement  of  her  hand,  like  an 
evil  eye.  Olive  hated  opals.  This  one  seemed  mocking 
her. 

III. 

The  days  came  and  went  with  revelry  and  merriment 
at  Seaview.  Back  of  the  rose-garlands  at  the  feast  sat  a 
skeleton. 

Olive  shuddered  when  she  was  alone,  with  dread  of  it. 
Slowly,  surely  she  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  her  influ- 
ence over  her  husband  was  growing  less  and  Miss  Dorn's 
stronger.  He  was  almost  always  at  Miss  Dorn's  side  now. 
She  seemed  to  have  fascinated  him,  until  his  will  was 
entirely  subservient  to  hers. 

Once,  and  once  only,  Olive  spoke  to  her  husband  about 
it.  She  told  him  that  he  was  playing  a  dangerous  game. 
He  laughed  at  her,  and  said  she  was  a  foolish  thing  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  anything  serious  could  come  of 
it.  He  liked  to  talk  to  Miss  I  )orn,  for  she  was  a  culti- 
vated woman,  and  understood  him  better  than  most  of 
them  did — and  that  was  all.  But  by  and  by  Olive  saw 
him  smiling  into  Miss  Dorn's  bew  ildering  eyes  again,  and 
the  fear  came  back  stronger  than  before. 

But — what  could  she  do?  Absolutely  nothing,  she  told 
herself.  She  loved  him.  But  was  that  love  strong  enough 
to  hold  him?  She  believed  not.  Miss  Dorn's  will  drew 
him  from  her.  She  was  like  a  queen  and  he  her  slave — a 
willing  slave,  Olive  thought,  often;  and  that  was  the  bit- 
terest thought  of  all. 

There  was  no  friendship  between  the  two  women,  and 
no  semblance  of  any.  Olive  had  disliked  the  other  from 
the  first,  instinctively.  Something  held  them  apart,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  intimacy  between  them  if  either 
had  wished  it.  Olive  certainly  did  not,  and  Miss  Dorn 
seemed  perfectly  indifferent  on  the  subject.  Sometimes 
she  talked  to  Olive  in  a  condescending  way  that  was  half 
an  insult ;  at  other  times  she  ignored  her.  She  knew  her 
influence  over  Olive's  husband,  and  she  was  satisfied  with 
that.  She  held  the  power,  and  that  was  all  she  cared 
about. 

One  day  there  was  a  picnic  some  miles  away.  Olive 
pleaded  a  headache,  and  decided  to  remain  at  home. 
John  volunteered  to  stay  with  her.  That  pleased  her 
more  than  anything  he  had  done  for  a  long  time.  She 
kissed  him,  and  told  herself  (that,  after  all  her  fears,  he 
loved  her  as  of  old;  she  was  a  foolish,  jealous  woman. 

After  they  all  had  gone  and  the  house  grew  still,  she 
laid  down  and  tried  to  sleep,  for  her  head  was  aching 
painfully.  John  sat  by  and  fanned  her,  and  bathed  her 
brows  with  cooling  lotions,  and  was  so  lover-like  that  half 
the  pain  was  charmed  away  beneath  the  charm  of  his 
touch.    By  and  by  she  fell  asleep. 

When  she  woke  she  was  alone.  The  pain  in  her  head 
had  gone,  and  she  got  up,  bathed  her  face  and  combed 
out  her  yellow  hair.  She  exchanged  her  morning  wrap- 
per for  a  dress  of  cool,  fresh  muslin,  put  a  rosebud  at  her 
throat  and  went  down  to  find  her  husband,  feeling  hap- 
pier than  she  had  for  a  long  time. 

The  library  door  was  open.  She  heard  voices  in  the 
room,  and  wondered  who  was  there.  She  stepped  softly 
to  the  door  and  looked  in. 

She  started  back  as  if  some  unforseen  hand  had  struck 
her  a  heavy  blow.    There  had — the  hand  of  fate. 

John  Gresham  sat  there  by  the  side  of  Miss  Dorn, 
twisting  sc  arlet  and  purple  fuchsias  in  her  hair,  that  was 
unbound  and  floating  over  her  shoulder,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  her  dark  face  looked  out  of  a  cloud.  Her  eyes  were 
on  John  Gresham's  face,  full  of  subtle  mesmerism.  The 
serpent  was  charming  its  victim. 

Olive  turned  away  from  the  hateful  sight  and  went 
down  the  path  to  the  sea,  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter 
thoughts.    She  had  supposed  Miss  Dorn  was  at  the  pic- 


nic. Now  she  saw  why  her  husband  had  been  so  willing 
to  stay  at  home.    The  thought  stabbed  her  like  a  knife. 

She  wandered  about  for  a  long  time.  The  hours  went 
by  slowly.    The  day  waned,  and  at  last  the  pleasure 

seekers  began  to  flock  home. 

She  did  not  care  to  be  seen  by  them,  so  she  went  and 
hid  herself  among  the  rocks  until  it  was  dark.  She  sat 
there  until  the  moon  rose  and  showed  her  white  sails  far 
out  at  sea,  like  ghosts.  Then  she  heard  the  songs  of  the 
fishermen  rowing  homeward  across  the  bay.  It  all  came 
back  to  her  afterward,  like  something  seen  and  heard  in 
dreams.  More  than  once  she  wondered  if  she  was  not 
dreaming,  and  the  shadow  on  her  heart  seemed  the  spell 
of  a  feverish,  restless  sleep.  But  no!  Gertrude  Dorn 
was  hot  the  creature  of  a  dream.    It  was  all  reality. 

It  was  late  when  she  went  up  to  the  house.  She 
av  oided  the  main  entrance  and  reached  her  room  without 
being  seen.  She  laid  down  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  sleep 
would  not  come.  She  got  up  and  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  leaned  out  into  the  moonlight. 

Some  one  was  talking  in  the  shade  of  the  shrubs  in  the 
garden  below.  Her  heart  gave  a  great  throb  and  then 
seemed  to  stand  still,  lor  she  saw  who  the  two  persons 
were — Gertrude  Dorn  and  her  husband  ! 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  married  her,"  he  was  saying.  "  I 
see  my  mistake  now.  But  you  know  you  never  gave  me 
any  real  encouragement.  If  I  had  known  that  you  cared 
for  me,  Gertrude  ! " 

"  But  I  did  not  know  it  myself  then,"  she  answered. 
"  I  found  it  out  when  it  was  too  late  !  " 

"My  darling,  for  you  are  mine,  in  spite  of  all!"  he 
cried,  and  caught  her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her  scarlet 
lips  with  swift,  passionate  kisses. 

Olive  Gresham  slipped  to  the  floor  with  a  cry  that  tells 
of  woman's  worst  sorrow — the  loss  of  one  who  has  been 
loved  and  trusted  wholly,  and  is  found  unfaithful. 
IV. 

It  was  morning  when  she  came  to  herself.  When  she 
opened  her  eyes  the  sunshine  lay  across  the  floor  in 
golden  bars,  and  the  world  without  was  as  beautiful  and 
bright  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sorrow. 

She  got  up,  wondering  vaguely  if  it  was  not  a  wretched 
dream. 

A  folded  paper  lying  just  within  the  door  met  her  view. 
She  picked  it  up  and  read  her  name  on  it.  She  opened 
it  with  trembling  fingers,  and  read  this: 

OLIVE :  I  am  going  away,  and— the  truth  may  as  well  be  told 
here  as  anywhere — with  Miss  Dorn.  If  I  did  not  tell  you  some 
one  would,  for  the  world  will  know  it.  I  find  I  was  mistaken 
when  I  thought  I  loved  you  well  enough  to  marry  you.  I  ought 
not  to  have  done  that.  I  loved  Gertrude  Dorn  years  ago,  and  I 
know  now  that  she  returned  that  love.  I  cannot  be  happy  with- 
out her,  for  I  love  her  yet.  I  know  I  am  wronging  you  cruelly 
in  leaving  you  this  way;  I  am  covering  my  name  with  dishonor; 
but  my  love  is  stronger  than  my  sense  of  right  or  honor.  I  am 
helpless — the  tide  bears  me  along.  Forgive  me  if  you  can— but 
you  cannot!  What  use  to  ask  it.  God  bless  you!  You  have 
been  a  good  wife  to  me,  and  we  might  have  been  happy  if  noth- 
ing had  come  between  us.    Again,  God  bless  you,  and  good-bye. 

John  Grksham. 

She  read  the  letter  through  with  dry  eyes;  her  sorrow 
was  tearless,  but  all  the  more  terrible  on  that  account. 

Gone  away!  The  husband  she  had  loved  so  well  had 
deserted  her  for  another,  and  left  her  to  battle  against  dis- 
grace alone.  All  the  light  had  gone  out  of  life  in  the 
blackness  of  utter  desolation. 

There  was  the  roll  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  avenue. 
She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  carriage 
had  stopped  at  the  door,  and  some  men  were  lifting  out 
something  long  and  narrow,  covered  with  black  cloth. 
Beneath  the  cloth  she  saw  the  outlines  of  a  human  form. 

She  turned  from  the  window  in  sudden  terror,  ran  down 
the  stairs,  and  met  the  men  with  their  burden  in  the  hall. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried.  "Tell  me — is  it  my  hus- 
band?" 

"  Yes,"  they  answered  in  awed  voices.  "There  was  a 
collision.  He  lived  but  an  hour.  He  wrote  this  before 
he  died,  and  sent  it  to  you." 

The  man  gave  her  a  tolded  paper.  She  motioned  them 
to  bear  the  body  into  the  library,  and  followed  them. 
They  left  her,  awed  into  silence  by  her  white,  set  face, 
and  the  dumb,  tearless  sorrow  that  made  itself  felt  there. 

When  she  was  alone  she  opened  the  letter  and  read  it 
over,  standing  by  the  dead : 

OLIVE,  My  WIFE :  Lying  here,  with  the  shadow  of  death 
closing  in  about  me,  I  can  see  things  as  they  are.  I  have  been 
blind  to  the  truth.  I  have  been  fascinated,  and  under  an  evil 
spell.  Death  breaks  it.  I  tell  you  I  he  truth,  Olive,  and  one  can 
not  speak  false  when  the  end  is  so  near — I  do  love  you!  The 
spell  Gertrude  Dore  wove  over  my  senses  is  gone.  She  lured 
me  from  you  and  from  honor,  and  bewildered  me  into  thinking 
we  were  doing  right  by  her  sophistries  and  wily  fascinations. 
Hut  God  has  been  merciful  and  showed  me  my  error.  I  am  dying, 
and  I  am  glad  it  is  so.  If  I  lived  you  could  not  trust  me.  Hut 
believe  this:  I  love  you,  and  I  did  not  love  Gertrude  Dorn.  Hut 
I  thought  I  did.  I  saw  things  as  she  willed  I  should.  She  lies 
in  the  next  room,  dead,  but  '  think  of  her  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
and  pain.  I  have  not  one  tender  thought  for  her,  now  that  my 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  truth.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  your  face 
once  more,  to  tell  you  this  I  write;  but  it  cannot  be.  Perhaps 
sometime  you  may  be  able  to  s|>eak  kindly  of  me;  and  if  that 
time  ever  comes,  come  to  my  grave  and  say  what  is  in  your  heart, 
and  I  shall  hear.  Oh,  my  dear,  wronged  wife,  I  love  you,  and 
think  only  of  you  at  last  

There  was  a  great  blot  on  the  paper  where  the  pen  had 
fallen  from  John  Gresham's  nerveless  fingers,  as  the  blot 
of  death  fell  on  life,  and  he  went  out  into  eternity. 

She  lifted  the  cloth  that  covered  the  dead,  and  knelt 
beside  him.  She  dropped  warm  tears  over  him,  and 
kissed  him  again  ana  again,  calling  him  tender  and 
endearing  names. 

"  I  forgive  you,  John,"  she  said,  softly.  "  You  hear  me, 
don't  you?   I  forgive  you;  1  love  you,  John." 

Was  it  a  fancy,  or  did  the  dead  face  take  on  a  more 
peaceful  look?   She  thought  so. 

"  You  hear  me,  I  think,"  she  whispered.  "  It  is  sweet 
to  know  that  at  last  you  were  mine.  I  shall  have  that  to 
comfort  me.    Mine,  mine,  now." 

Then  she  kissed  the  lips  that  could  not  answer,  and 
put  her  hands  in  his  as  if  to  seal  their  reconciliation.  In 
death  they  come  together  as  they  never  could  have  been 
united  in  life.    It  was  better  so.—  The  Alinnchahan. 
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She  was  my  peer. 
No  weakling  girl,  who  would  surrender  will 
And  life  and  reason,  with  her  loving  heart, 
To  her  possessor— no  soft,  clinging  thing 
YYho  would  find  breath  alone  within  the  arms 
Of  a  stronger  master,  ami  obediently 
\\ait  on  his  whims  in  slavish  carefulness- 
No  fawning,  cringing  spaniel  to  attend 
His  royal  pleasure,  and  account  herself 
Rewarded  by  his  pats  and  pretty  words— 
I  hit  a  sound  woman,  who  with  insight  keen 
Had  wrought  a  scheme  of  life  and  measured  well 
Her  womanhood;  had  spread  before  her  feet 
A  fine  philosophy  to  guide  her  steps; 
Had  won  a  faith  to  which  her  life  w.is  brought 
In  strict  adjustment— brain  and  heart  meanwhile 
Working  in  conscious  harmony  and  rhythm 
With  the  great  scheme  of  God's  great  universe 
On  toward  her  being's  end.       —John  C.  Holland 


AMI- RICA XS  AT  PLAY. 

If  the  future  social  historian  of  America  shall  put 
much  trust  in  the  propositions  about  the  character  of  the 
American  people  of  to-day  that  are  current  in  essays, 
newspaper  leaders,  sermons,  and  elsewhere,  he  will  miss 
the  mark.  Some  false  theories,  from  frequent  repetition, 
gain  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  Apostles  Creed. 
Since  the  first  seed  of  the  English  race  germinated  on 
these  shores  several  theories  about  them  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  generally  true.  The  most  of  these  have  been 
false.  It  was  very  early  believed  that  Americans  were 
shorter-lived  than  their  English  progenitors;  the  falsehood 
is  so  vital  that  even  life-insurance  experience  cannot 
quite  kill  it.  It  was  long  held,  and  I  suppose  it  is  yet 
held,  that  Yankees  love  money  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple; but  does  an  American  like  a  dollar  any  better  than 
an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman  likes  four  shillings?  Will 
not  the  generous-hearted  son  of  Erin  higgle  for  a  half- 
penny in  a  bargain?  Isn't  a  franc  very  dear,  also,  to  the 
Frenchman?  In  one  breath  Old  World  writers  dub  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  nation  of  "  dollar  hunters," 
and  in  the  next  berate  them  for  an  excessive  liberality 
that  "spoils  travel."  Most  Englishmen  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  Americans  sit  up  of  nights  to  corrupt  the 
English  language.  But  the  most  curious  of  fallat  ies 
about  Americans  are  those  which  they  hold  themselves. 
One  of  these  is  that  we  are  an  overworked  race,  incapa- 
ble of  amusing  ourselves.  Over  and  over  again  the  lead- 
er-writers— the  only  real  ex  cathedra  preachers  of  our 
age — assure  us  that  we  are  incapable  of  merry-making, 
that  our  attempts  at  fun  are  cumbrous  failures,  and  that, 
as  a  people,  we  are  quite  incapable  of  play.  The  best 
joke  is  that  we  all  believe  this,  and  feel  sorry  for  ourselves 
accordingly. 

To  one  of  the  most  refined  and  fastidious  of  New  Eng- 
land scholars  I  once  remarked  that  the  American  writer 
best  known  in  Europe  was  Mark  Twain.  "  He  ought  to 
be,"  was  the  reply.  "Anybody  who  can  make  our  mel- 
ancholy people  laugh  deserves  the  highest  honor."  The 
foundation  for  this  belief  in  that  American  melancholy, 
with  a  college  man  leading  a  life  of  scholarly  seclusion,  is 
easy  to  find.  He  reads  of  May-poles  in  old  ballads,  but 
we  have  none;  he  sees  merrymakings  from  a  distance  as 
he  travels  in  Europe,  and  sees  them  through  the  atmos- 
phere of  old  poetry — all  the  rudeness  and  brutality  in 
them  fail  to  reach  him.  He  only  knows  that  our  people 
do  not  dance  on  the  village  green,  or  kiss  their  sweethearts 
under  the  mistletoe,  or  cany  in  a  grinning  boar's  head  at 
Christmas.  Our  shepherds  do  not  play  upon  any  pipes 
but  those  that  hold  tobacco.  Are  we  not,  therefore,  a 
lugubrious  people? 

But  how  even  a  college  professor  should  get  the  notion 
that  the  American  people  are  incapable  of  amusement  I 
cannot  see.  The  gymnasium  is  rather  more  prominent 
than  the  library;  in  Harvard  itself  there  is  a  professor 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  athletics.  What  would  the 
venerable  founders,  who  adopted  the  solemn  Latin  motto 
which  devotes  the  college  to  religious  and  ecclesiastic 
uses,  have  thought  to  see  a  member  of  the  Harvard  fac- 
ulty taking  the  flying  trapeze?  Twenty  years  ago  every 
well-informed  man  knew  who  were  the  great  professors  at 
the  leading  universities;  now  it  is  much  if  you  can  keep 
the  run  of  the  young  men  who  row  stroke  in  the  boat 
crews,  and  who,  with  the  baseball,  football  and  lacrosse 
players,  have  somewhat  eclipsed  the  renown  of  the  great 
teachers. 

I  have  been  for  some  months  involved  in  all  the  toils  of 
building  in  a  place  remote  from  supplies.  When  the 
Fourth  of  July  came,  my  stone-masons,  living  for  weeks 
in  a  tent  away  from  their  families,  and  consequently  anx- 
ious to  complete  their  work,  agreed  to  work  all  day.  But, 
like  true  holiday-keeping  Americans,  they  could  not  stand 
it ;  the  lake  was  too  tempting.  At  noon  all  three  knocked 
off  and  went  a-fishing,  after  the  ancient  example  of  Si- 
mon Beter.  The  only  man  left  on  my  hands  was  a  S<  otch 
tender,  who  would  not  lose  his  wages,  though  he  had  no 
masons  to  tend.  The  carpenters  at  work  for  me  are  men 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  do  not  ,  it  is  true,  dance 
on  the  green,  or  keep  house-warmings,  like  ancient  Eng- 
lishmen ;  but  all  of  them  left  me  fora  week  at  a  stretch  to 
attend  the  county  fair,  and  the  intelligent  American 
"  help"  in  the  kitchen  went  also.  My  French-Canadian 
plasterer  stood  solitary  at  his  post  like  another  ( lasabianca  ; 
but  the  brick-mason  couldn't  lay  the  hearth;  his  duties 
as  village-fiddler  detained  him  at  the  fair.  1  wonder  if 
the  social  philosophers  who  are  so  sure  that  we  have  no 
holidays,  just  because  everybody  has  always  said  so,  ever 
considered  what  a  great  element  in  our  rural  life  the  so- 
called  agricultural  fair  is,  with  its  pumpkins  and  bicycle 
races,  its  big  oxen,  trotting  horses,  gipsy  fortune-tellers, 
needlework,  female  equestrians,  firemen's  "tourna- 
ments," side-shows,  dances  and  other  amusements.  We 
have  two  of  these  in  our  county  every  autumn.  Only 
last  week  I  rowed  five  miles  against  a  head-wind  in  a  hot 
September  sun,  on  a  pressing  errand  for  my  builders,  and 
then  found  the  steam  planing-mill  as  still  as  death ;  pro- 
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prietors  and  men  had  shut  down  and  gone  off  to  see  the 
fair,  six  miles  away — except  one  fellow,  who  alone  chose 
to  amuse  himself,  in  the  way  sup|K>sed  to  be  congenial  to 
our  own  race,  by  attending  a  murder  trial  in  the  village 
hard  by. 

I  .ivingj  as  I  do,  on  the  lake  that  is  preferred  to  all  others 
in  America  as  a  resort,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
Americans  as  inca|>able  of  enjoyment.  For  thirty  miles 
north  and  south,  on  both  shores,  Lake  George  is  |>coplcd 
in  summer  by  many  thousands,  who  give  themselves  tin  to 
Measure  of  every  healthful  sort— rowing,  fishing,  driving, 
lathing,  mountain-climbing,  boat-racing,  canoe-racing, 
steamboat  excursions,  moonlight  sailing,  lawn  tennis, 
baseball,  mooning  on  the  piazza  and  other  outdoor 
recreations,  to  say  nothing  of  indoor  games.  Nor  are 
these  all  rich  jieople ;  farm-houses  and  she'll  cottages  are 
occupied  by  multitudes  of  people  with  little  money,  w  ho 
love  recreation  like  good  Americans,  and  who  take  vaca- 
tions of  a  length  unknown  to  Kuro|>eans  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  these  are  not  the  peasants,  you  say.  Alas!  Wc 
have  no  peasants  to  attend  feasts  given  by  the  patronizing 
lords  of  the  manor.  But  our  country-people  have  their 
own  recreations.  Joshua's  Rock,  w  ithin  gunshot  of  where 
['write,  is  now  inclosed  and  forbidden;  but  it  has  been  a 
picnicing  and  chowdering  place  for  the  neighborhood 
probably  ever  since  the  land  was  inhabited  by  white  peo- 
ple, ami  from  the  relics  we  find,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  Indian  fish-suppers  for  centuries  before.  A 
chowder  Was  given  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  head  of  our  lit- 
tle bay;  there  was  no  end  to  the  carriages,  wagons,  row- 
boats,  sail-boats  and  little  steamers  that  waked  the 
resounding  echoes  of  our  usually  quiet  cliffs.  There  were 
perhaps  a  thousand  people  in  the  crowd,  and  not  a  city 
person  among  them.  They  were  yeomanry  from  the 
rugged  flank  of  French  mountain,  and  from  the  fertile- 
grain  and  grass  country  to  the  south  and  east,  with 
mechanics,  clerks,  and  store  keepers  from  half  a  dozen 
villages  in  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles.  A  horse  ran  away, 
and  several  persons  were  injured.  One  of  them  was 
thought  to  be  fatally  hurt;  but  when  the  wounded  had 
been  cared  for,  the  irrepressible  American  went  on  with 
his  merry  chowder  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
Each  comer  paid  twenty-five  cents  as  his  contribution 
toward  the  fish  chowder,  and  furnished  the  rest  of  his 
provisions  himself.  There  was  no  music,  no  dancing,  no 
beer,  no  singing,  no  May-pole,  no  gracious  lady  of  the 
manor,  but  there  was  un intermitting  enjoyment  for  all 
that. 

In  vain  will  the  historian  of  the  future  look  for  any 
reflection  of  all  this  in  the  novels  of  society  that  graze  the 
cuticle  of  our  national  life.  Our  novelists,  for  the  most 
part,  shirk  the  chowder  and  the  country  fair.  If  you 
should  write  of  these  things  frankly  you  are  sure  to  be 
snubbed  by  the  refined  critic,  who  will  accuse  you  of  "a 
latent  sympathy  with  vulgarity."  But  we  shall  never 
have  a  genuinely  American  literature  so  long  as  we  shrink 
from  the  life  of  our  common  people.  Isolation  and 
exclusivenessare  not  marks  of  superior  culture, though  they 
passe  for  something  of  the  sort.  There  is  no  vulgarity  so 
vulgar  as  that  which  feels  itself  liable  to  contamination  by 
contact  with  people  of  no  pretensions. 

In  estimating  the  capacity  of  Americans  for  amusement 
it  should  be  remembered  that  if  they  have  fewer  troupes 
of  strolling  players  than  other  peoples,  they  compensate 
themselves  with  no  end  of  church  '"entertainments;  "  if 
we  keep  few  ancient  holidays  we  take  liberal  vacations; 
if  we  buy  few  comic  papers,  we  exact  that  our  sober  jour- 
nals shall  keep  "  funny  men  "  as  jesters  to  King  Demos. 
The  predominant  quality  in  two-thirds  of  our  most  popu- 
lar men  of  letters  is  either  wit  or  humor.  Even  in  the 
pulpit  the  most  popular  men  are  amusing,  either  purpose- 
ly or  otherwise;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  nation  ever 
had  so  many  humorists  among  its  legislators  as  wc  have 
had. 

We  are  accused  of  grimncss  and  lack  of  joyousness  in 
our  merry-making;  but  all  merry-making  is  serious  busi- 
ness, when  the  observer  is  out  of  sympathy  with  it.  One 
delicious  late  afternoon,  in  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  saw  the  pole  of 
an  acrobat  set  up  in  the  street.  The  fellow  performed 
some  commonplace  feats  of  agility,  such  as  you  may  see 
on  a  summer's  day  at  Rockaway  when  our  city  people, 
rich  and  poor,  are  airing  themselves  along  the  shore. 
But  the  Italian  was  jauntily  dressed  in  colors,  and  aided 
by  a  clown  ;  his  two  children,  mere  infants,  were  forced  to 
perform  with  him  ;  his  wife,  bedizened  with  tinsel,  showing 
off  her  meager  ugliness  in  tights,  solicited  contributions  by 
passing  around  a  tambourine.  The  oldest  boy,  of  five  yearr, 
after  performing  several  dangerous  feats,  grew  nervous, 
missed  his  hold  and  fell  heavily  on  his  back.  The  father 
cuffed  him,  and  he  ran,  hurl  and  sobbing,  to  his  mother. 
A  charming  gentleman  and  lady  from  Weimar,  who  had 
crossed  the  Simplon  in  the  coupe  of  the  diligence  with 
me,  stood  by;  I  shall  never  forget  the  indignant  emphasis 
of  this  gentleman's  exclamation  when  the  poor  boy  fell: 
"  C'est  abominable! "  But  the  crowd  of  people  took  no 
notice;  the  tumbling  and  contortions  of  the  actor  and 
the  capers  of  the  clown  continued  to  excite  applause. 
The  poor  mother,  in  her  ridiculous  tights  and  furbelows, 
alternately  fondled  her  frightened  children  and  jingled 
her  tambourine,  praying  the  bystanders  to  contribute.  I 
do  not  believe  that  our  amusements  are  any  more  grim  or 
disagreeable  than  this  one  whic  h  gave  the  common  |x;o- 
ple  of  Stresa  so  much  delight.  Even  the  fun  of  dancing 
on  a  hay-barge  towed  slowly  through  the  Kill  von  Kull  on 
a  moonlight  night-  w  hich  is  so  common  a  recreation  with 
Manhattaners  of  a  certain  class — can  hardly  seem  drearier 
to  the  observer  than  the  Italian  street  c  ire  us  did  to  three 
foreigners. — Edward  Egglcston,  in  Century. 


Beware  of  the  girl  who  never  talks  "  baby  talk  "  to  a 
pretty  infant.-  Philadelphia  Call. 
Yes,  indeed.    She  is  from  Boston. 

John  A.  Logan  has  been  arrested  in  New  York  for 
fighting  his  wife.  This  is  not  a  campaign  lie.  It  is  only 
another  Mr.  Logan. 
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If  I  could  pass  as  swiftly  as  a  thought 
The  leagues  that  lie  between  us  two  to-night, 
And  come  lieside  you  in  the  lamp's  clear  light, 

As  weary  with  the  work,  the  hours  have  brought 

You  rest  beside  the  hearth;  if  I  could  stand 
And  lean  on  the  hroad  elbow  of  your  chair. 
And  oass  my  lingers  through  the  clustering  hair. 

And  take  into  my  own  the  tired  hand, 

And  whisper  very  softly  in  your  ear 
Some  phrase  to  us,  and  to  us  only  known; 
And  take  my  place  as  if  it  were  my  own 

Forever— would  you  bid  me  welcome,  dear? 

— All  tlu-  Year  Rotittd, 


Till',  ENOLISH  SI-ARROW. 


Scarcely  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  introduction  of 
the  English  sparrow  into  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  al- 
ready the  rapid  multiplic  ation  of  this  bird  and  its  many 
bad  habits  are  making  it  appear  that  its  presence  adds  an 
unpleasant  feature  to  American  life.  Introduced  at  first, 
we  believe,  into  Boston  and  a  few  cities  of  the  seaboard 
that  had  suffered  some  annoyance  from  the  canker 
worm,  this  prolific  bird  has  already  spread  over  the  coun- 
try as  far  west  and  south  as  Iowa  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
though  denounced  in  the  cities  ami  among  the  farmers 
as  a  pest,  it  impudently  chirps,  "  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?"  The  Massachusetts  law  passed  for  the 
protection  of  these  birds  has  been  repealed  by  a  recent 
Legislature,  but  the  increase  goes  on  tint  lucked.  Other 
birds  and  animals  have  their  numbers  kepi  down  by  their 
particular  enemies;  rats  and  similar  vermin  by  cits, 
foxes  and  woodchucks  by  dogs,  small  birds  by  the  buds 
of  prey;  but  the  sparrow  has  no  effec  tual  enemy.  He 
nests  close  to  the  habitation  of  man,  and  trusts  to  man's 
indolence  for  his  protection. 

Meanwhile  he  stands  confessed  a  nuisance;  his  habits 
base  and  disgusting;  his  temper  pugnac  ious  and  ugly;  a 
bully,  joining  with  himself  other  bullies  of  his  own  kind, 
and  the  whole  posse  spitefully  attacking  a  solitary  blue- 
bird or  the  nest  of  a  robin,  killing  the  One  and  spoiling 
the  eggs  of  the  other.  In  some  localities  robins,  blue- 
birds and  greenlets — those  gentle  and  careful  protectors 
of  the  garden  and  the  foliage — have  disappeared,  driven 
out  by  this  foreign  invader.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  notes 
of  these  aboriginal  birds  are  heard  the  tiresome  and  c  on- 
tinuous scrcechings  of  a  bird  to  whom  a  musical  note  is 
entirely  wanting.  To  the  dweller  on  the  quiet  streets  of 
the  city,  if  he  prefers  a  musical  sound  to  that  of  a  creak- 
ing wheelbarrow,  life  is  becoming  a  burden.  As  Mary 
Howitt  has  written  : 

Chirping,  scuffling,  screaming,  lighting, 
Flying  and  fluttering  up  and  down 
From  peep  of  day  to  evening  brown, 
You  may  be  sleeping,  sick  or  writing 
And  needing  silence — there's  the  sparrow 
Just  at  your  window— and  enough  to  harrow 
The  soul  of  Job  in  its  severest  season. 

As  the  bad  qualities  of  this  bird  come  to  be  more  gen- 
erally perceived,  doubtless  the  efforts  of  individuals  to 
check  the  evil  will  become  more  numerous,  until  perhaps 
it  will  be  thought  as  unneighborly  to  harbor  sparrows  as 
to  maintain  a  flock  of  roving  barnyard  fowls.  It  -is  true 
that  they  destroy  certain  worms  that  infest  the  foliage; 
and  so  do  the  less  offensive  birds  which  they  expel,  esjx;- 
.cially  when  sufficiently  protected.  But  their  diet  of 
worms  is  pretty  much  confined  to  the  period  when  they 
are  raising  their  young;  indeed,  the  structure  of  the  bird 
shows  that  they  are  by  nature  a  grain-eating  bird. — 
Spritigfield  Republican. 

HOW  HE  SAVED  I  IIS  BACON. 


In  a  town  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Rev.  George 
Washington  Spooner  is  well  known  as  an  occasional  dis- 
penser of  the  gospel  to  his  colored  brethren.  Of  late 
years,  however,  he  has  had  such  a  reputation  for  intem- 
perance and  dishonesty  that  few  hearers  can  be  found  for 
his  eloquent  discourses  upon  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Several  winters  ago  he  was  walking  along  a  main  street 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  wagon  near  by.  It 
was  driven  by  a  farmer  who  had  sold  his  entire  load  of 
pigs,  with  one  exception;  and,  as  it  was  growing  late,  he 
was  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  defunct  porker.  He  read- 
ily closed  in  with  Mr.  S|>ooncr's  offer  to  purchase  it,  and 
asked  w  here  it  should  be  delivered. 

"  Well,  now,  you  jis  go  down  that  way  two  squars,  and 
den  turn  up  Huc  kleberry  alley,  and  de  fourth  house  is 
mine.  I  can't  go  back  wid  you,  'cause  I'sgwineona 
'|iortant  errand  ;  but  you  .jis  lay  de  pork  on  de  table,  and 
wail  dar  till  I  come  to  pay  you.  My  old  gran'mudder's 
sick  in  bed.    You  tell  her  I  tole  you  to  wail  for  me." 

The  unsuspecting  wagoner  drove  to  the  place  as  directed. 

Meanwhile  the  dusky  reverend  had  slipped  across  by  a 
"  short-cut,"  donned  a  nightcap,  and  lay  in  bed  awaiting 
his  arrival. 

The  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  by  a  feeble  "Come 
in."  Entering,  he  saw  the  supposed  grandmother,  who 
asked,  "  Who  arc  you?" 

"  Your  grandson  told  me  to  wait  here  until  he  tomes  to 
pay  me  for  some  pork  he  bought.    I'll  lay  it  on  the  table." 

"  Well,  sah,  do  look  if  hi 's  a-comin'.  He  went  fur  de 
doctor  fur  .me,  an'  I's  feel  in'  mighty  bad.  Oh  dear!  Oh 
me!    How  I's  a-stifferin' !  " 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  the  fanner, 
pitying  the  old  woman's  moans. 

"Oh,  de  doc  tor  says  I'll  git  over  it.  It's  jist  a  light 
touch  OJ  dt  smallpox." 

Out  of  the  door  shot  the  frightened  countryman,  c  aring 
not  that  his  pork  was  left  behind  him,  ami  not  pausing 
until  he  was  out  of  the  infected  loc  ality. 

A  few  moments  afterward  the  quondam  smallpox  patient 
arose,  viewed  the  ix>rker  with  a  chuckle  of  delight,  and 
said,  "  De  smallpox  a  mighty  good  ting  in  a  'mergency." — 
Harper's  Drawer^  

The  United  States  navy  is  a  terror  at  home  and  abroad. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SPORTING. 


As  there  is  really  no  dove  or  deer  shooting  worth  speak- 
ing about  to  be  had  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  city, 
our  shooters  have  had  to  fall  back  upon  pigeon-shooting — 
which  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  ajwlogy  for  true  sport,  and 
is  objected  to  by  many  on  account  of  the  cruelty  which 
is  practiced  upon  the  wretched  pigeons,  and  not  without 
good  cause,  too.  I  was  at  the  Gun  Club  shoot  a  week 
ago,  at  Pird's  Point,  Alameda,  and  time  after  time  saw 
wounded  birds  allowed  to  struggle  about  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more  before  they  were  retrieved  and  put  out 
of  their  misery.  I  was  at  San  Bruno  last  Sunday,  and 
saw  the  same  thing  done  over  and  over  again.  There  is 
no  possible  excuse  for  such  barbarity,  and  the  peoole  who 
have  control  of  pigeon  matches  should  see  that  every  bird 
is  retrieved — challenged  or  unchallenged— before  another 
shooter  goes  to  the  trap.  Unless  this  is  done  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  will  be  able  to 
make  a  strong  case  against  pigeon  shooters.  At  both 
Hurlingham's  and  the  Gun  Club,  in  London,  no  man  is 
allowed  to  shoot  unless  the  last  bird  shot  at  has  either  got 
away  or  been  retrieved.  There  trained  retrievers  are 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  are  just  as  good  as  a  man.  If 
a  bird  is  not  hit  hard  enough  for  a  good  retriever  dog  to 
citch,  the  shooter  is  a  muff  and  does  not  deserve  to  get 
the  pigeon. 

At  the  Gun  Club  shoot  last  Saturday  sixteen  members 
and  one  invited  guest  shot.  The  invited  one  tied  Butler 
for  the  medals,  shooting  his  twelve  straight.  The  tie  was 
not  shot  off,  as  Mackintosh,  the  guest — a  former  member 
of  the  club — only  shot  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Ewing,  a 
good  steady  shot,  made  eleven,  as  also  did  Al  Havens. 
Griffith,  W  ilson,  Habcock,  Berry  and  Orr  killed  ten  each. 

On  Sunday  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  crack  shots 
from  all  over  the  state  at  San  Bruno,  where  a  $5o-cnlrance 
sweepstakes  was  shot  for,  with  $100  added  by  Dick  Cun- 
ningham, the  proprietor  of  the  grounds.  There  were 
eight  entries,  which,  with  the  added  money,  made  a  purse 
of  $500  to  be  shot  for.  This,  by  mutual  arrangement, 
was  split  up  into  three  prizes  of  $250,  $150  and  $100. 
The  conditions  were :  Forty  single  birds,  five  ground 
traps,  thirty  yards  rise  and  a  hundred  boundary.  Crit- 
tenden Robinson  won  the  first  prize  with  the  remarkable 
score  of  thirty-ei;zht  out  of  forty  birds.  Ed  Fay  won  the 
second  with  thirty-six  good  kills,  and  Hopper  the  third 
with  thirty-five.  This,  with  good  birds  and  a  gale  blow- 
ing, was  not  bad  shooting.  H.  Bassford  was  the  only 
man  that  came  near  the  winners.  He  killed  thirty-four 
out  of  his  lot.  The  rest,  consisting  of  Lambert,  Dorsett, 
Walsh  and  Brown,  were  soon  out  of  the  fight.  Walsh, 
however,  did  the  best  shooting  among  the  men  in  the 
rear,  but  was  cursed  with  bad  luck,  hitting  his  birds  hard 
but  not  striking  a  vital  spot. 

I  consider  Cunningham's  grounds  at  San  Bruno  to  be 
the  best  in  the  state  on  which  to  test  the  actual  merits  of 
the  shooter.  At  Bird's  Point  the  pigeons  are  attracted  by 
the  large  building  where  the  soap  factory  is  located,  and 
with  but  few  exceptions  fly  in  that  direction.  At  San 
Bruno,  on  the  contrary,  the  hotel,  barns,  etc.,  are  straight 
ahead;  the  birds  naturally  make  for  them,  and  so  consti- 
tute themselves  for  the  most  part  tailers  to  the  right — the 
hardest  shots  there  are. 

To-morrow  the  California  Club  holds  its  fifth  meeting 
at  San  Bruno. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pigeons,  the  Alameda  Sports- 
man's Club  will  postpone  their  monthly  shoot  until  two 
weeks  from  to-day,  when  they  will  shoot  at  Bird's  Point, 
Alameda. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Captain  Milton  Farrow 
on  Wednesday.  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  rifle 
shots  in  the  East.  He  has  just  invented  a  new  action  for 
a  sporting  or  military  rille,  which  I  think  will  prove  a 
success,  as  it  is  simplicity  itself.  The  lock  consists  of 
four  main  pieces,  so  easily  taken  apart  and  adjusted  that 
the  most  awkward  sportsman  or  the  rawest  recruit  could 
make  no  mistake  in  taking  it  to  pieces  or  putting  it 
together  again.  The  lever  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
Winchester,  and  the  breech-block  is  like  that  of  the  old 
Sharp.  The  principal  advantage  of  Captain  Farrow's 
invention  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  breech-block  forces  the 
cartridge  down  an  incline  into  the  chamber  and  rises  to 
a  direct  resistance  with  the  line  of  fire.  This,  with  the 
lightness  of  the  locks,  would  admit  of  the  use  of  heavier 
barrels.  Captain  Farrow  refuses  to  shoot  a  match  with 
Police  Officer  Linville  unless  peep  and  globe  sights  are 
used.  As  there  are  none  of  these  sights  in  use  here,  it 
is  unlikely  that  a  match  will  be  made. 

While  on  the  subject  of  shooting,  I  cannot  resist  quot- 
ing the  following  modest  commencement  of  a  letter  on 
"Two-eyed  Shooting,"  in  the  last  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  shoot  with  a  rifle,  shotgun  or  revolver.  I  raise  my  gun  to  my 
right  shoulder,  anil  close  my  left  eye  to  aim.  I  hold  my  pistol  in 
my  right  hand,  close  my  left  eye,  and  tire  the  moment  my  eye 
catches  the  sight  as  I  raise  the  pistol  to  coincide  with  the  line 
from  my  eye  to  the  object.  I  have  shot  nickels  out  of  split  sticks 
at  thirty  steps  with  my  pistol,  fouritimcs  out  of  live,  repeatedly ; 
have  shot  the  spots  out  of  the  five  of  clubs,  and  tired  my  sixth 
shot  into  the  spot  on  the  ace  of  clubs  at  the  same  distance;  have 
shot  glass  balls  in  the  air,  and  killed  a  deer  by  shooting  it  through 
the  heart  at  fifty  yards,  measured. 

This  modest  youth  signs  himself  "Amateur,  Somerset, 
Pennsylvania."  If  he  is  only  an  amateur,  what  a  Colossus 
the  Somerset  professional  liar  must  be. 

Crittenden  _Robinson,  undoubtedly  the  best  all-round 


shot  in  the  state,  is  a  native  of  Galveston,  Texas,  and 
came  to  this  state  in  1853.  At  an  early  age  Robinson 
learned  to  handle  a  gun — as  his  father  was  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  and  may  be  almost  said  to  have  died  with  a 
gun  in  his  hand,  as  he  returned  home  from  a  day's  shoot- 
ing and  expired  an  hour  afterward.  Robinson,  like  most 
of  our  California  shots,  got  his  training  on  snipe,  quail 
and  duck,  and  did  not  try  his  hand  at  the  trap  until  as 
late  as  1874.  The  first  important  pigeon  match  he  en- 
gaged in  was  with  W.  L.  Eyre  in  1876,  for  $100.  This 
match  was  at  fifteen  single  birds,  plunge  traps,  twenty-one 
yards  rise.  Eyre  won,  killing  all  his  single  birds  and  thir- 
teen of  his  doubles.  Since  that  time  Robinson  has  shot 
steadily  on,  improving  all  the  time,  and  beating  his  first 
vanquisher  (Eyre)  in  a  $500  match,  at  fifty  single  birds, 
with  a  score  of  forty-seven  to  that  gentleman's  forty-one. 
It  would  be  impossible,  with  my  limited  space,  to  enu- 
merate all  the  matches,  sweepstakes,  etc.,  in  which  Rob- 
inson has  been  engaged,  so  I  will  content  myself  with 
noticinga  few  of  the  most  notable  shoots  in  which  he  has 
borne  the  "lone  star  of  Texas"  to  victory.  In  1876 
Robinson  won  the  first  medal  at  Dixon,  defeating  both 
Carver  and  Eyre,  the  latter  of  whom  was  second.  In  the 
same  year  he  defeated  the  then  champion  shot  of  the 
world  (Bogardus),  and  also  beat  John  K.  Orr  in  a  $500 
match.  He  followed  his  successful  match  by  winning 
the  first  medal  at  an  open  state  shoot  at  Willows,  in  1877. 
In  this  shoot  both  Bogardus  and  Dr.  Carver  shot.  In 
1880  Robinson  won  first  prize  at  Placerville,  and  in  1881 
got  away  with  the  honors  both  at  Santa  Rosa  and  Colusa. 
At  the  state  shoot  at  San  Bruno,  in  1882,  he  was  again 
victorious,  beating  a  large  field  of  shooters.  In  1881  he 
won  the  Chronicle  badge  from  Dr.  Carver  and  other 
crack  shots,  and  held  it  against  all  comers  for  a  year. 
Robinson  made  a  trip  south  in  1881,  and  shot  in  the  state 
shoot  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  meeting  the  best  shots  in 
America,  and  getting  away  with  a  number  of  valuable 
prizes.  For  many  years  Robinson  has  taken  the  first 
medal  in  the  aggregate  scores  of  the  California  Wing 
Shooting  Club.  His  latest  success  was  in  the  $500  shoot 
last  Sunday  at  San  Bruno,  where  he  made  the  remarkable 
score — at  thirty  yards,  Hurlingham  rules — of  thirty-eight 
out  of  a  possible  forty,  one  of  his  birds  falling  dead  just 
outside  of  the  boundary. 

At  the  trap  Robinson  seems  to  be  invincible;  but  his 
style  is  more  that  of  a  game  shot  than  of  one  who  has 
shot  so  much  from  the  trap  as  he  has.  He  is  quick,  with- 
out snapping,  and  his  second  barrel,  when  needed,  is  al- 
most certain  death.  In  the  field  Robinson  has  few' 
equals  and  no  superiors.  During  the  season  he  may  be 
seen  each  Saturday,  with  his  dog  and  gun,  making  for 
some  happy  hunting  grounds  where  quail  or  ducks,  as  it 
may  be,  abound.  The  main  secret  of  Robinson's  success 
on  quail — outside,  of  course,  of  his  shooting  capabilities — 
is  the  thoroughly  sportsmanlike  way  in  which  he  works 
his  ground.  If  he  once  raises  a  bevy  of  quail  he  never 
leaves  them,  so  long  as  the  country  w  ill  allow,  hut  follows 
them  up  until  he  has  I  ia.um-<  1  most  of  them.  Robinson 
always  has  a  good  dog,  and  right  well  does  he  know  how- 
to  handle  one.  In  his  numerous  matches  Robinson  has 
always  shown  that  gentlemanly  feeling  which  is  part  of 
his  nature.  Ever  ready  to  take  up  a  bet,  he  never  was 
known  to  "  squeal  "  when  he  lost.  I  have  never  yet  had 
a  day  with  him  in  the  field,  but  live  in  hope  of  being  a 
personal  witness  of  his  prowess  on  some  occasion  during 
the  now  fast -approaching  quail  season. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  the  main  mover  in  the  establishment 
of  the  State  Sportsmen's  Association,  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  game  in  Califor- 
nia. By  profession  Robinson  is  a  lawyer,  in  good  prac- 
tice. 


I  have  often  wondered  why  some  adventurous  epicure 
has  never  introduced  the  Eastern  silver  eel  into  Califor- 
nia waters.  As  a  food-fish  it  has  few  equals,  and  there 
would  be  a  ready  sale  among  the  German  population 
here  for  an  almost  unlimited  quantity.  If  people  would 
use  their  ponds  for  eels  instead  of  the  tasteless,  leathery 
carp  that  has  been  so  much  puffed  and  so  little  eaten,  I 
imagine  they  would  make  more  money,  and  certainly  do 
more  good. 

I  hear  that  there  is  fine  fishing  in  Plumas  county.  Mr. 
St.  Clair  has  just  returned  from  there,  and  says  that  trout 
are  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnsville.  The  fish  run 
all  the  way  from  half  a  pound  to  three  pounds,  and  take 
the  fly  well.  So  good  is  the  fishing  that  he  and  Mr. 
Holmes  left  here  on  Friday  to  spend  a  month  among 
the  streams  of  Plumas  county. 

Messrs.  Talbot,  Ward  and  friends  had  good  sport  last 
week  black-bass  fishing  at  Crystal  Springs,  San  Mateo 
county.  All  the  fishermen  caught  their  limit  of  fish — 
eight— and  some  of  the  bass  were  heavy.  A  small  live 
chub  was  the  bait  used. 

At  San  Andreas,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  caught  six  large  trout 
and  two  black  bass  on  Saturday.  The  trout  averaged  two 
pounds  and  the  bass  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 

On  Saturday  Mr.  Holmes  went  to  Lake  Merced,  where 
the  Sportsman's  Club  has  planted  a  quantity  of  black 
bass.  He  got  fast  into  a  two-pounder,  which  made  a 
bee-line  for  a  sunken  fence.  The  fish  broke  the  tip  of 
Holmes's  rod,  but  he  managed,  after  a  hard  struggle,  to 
land  htm. 

At  Lake  Pilarcitos  the  fishing  is  said  to  be  extra  good 


just  now,  the  trout  biting  well,  and  being  both  plentiful 

and  large. 

I  met  a  party  on  Wednesday  that  had  just  returned 
from  a  fishing  trip  in  Sonoma  county.  They  report  the 
trout  to  be  quite  abundant  in  Sonoma  creek. 

At  Lake  Chabot  Mr.  Estudillo  caught  four  large  trout 
on  Sunday,  but  he  says  the  introduction  of  the  odious 
catfish  into  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  has  nearly  ruined 
the  trout  fishing.    Trout  and  catfish  do  not  affiliate. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ohm  and  friends  made  good  baskets  at 
Crystal  Springs  last  week,  the  black  bass  being  well  on 
the  feed  when  he  and  his  patty  struck  the  lake. 

During  the  week  there  have  been  some  large  catches 
made  at  Coleman's  dam,  near  San  Rafael.  This  piece  of 
water,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lagunitas  creek, 
was  well  stocked  with  Eastern  trout  by  W.  T.  Coleman, 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  fish  are  now,  of  course,  full 
grown,  and  have  increased  and  multiplied  enormously. 
The  lake  now  belongs  to  the  San  Rafael  Water  Company, 
and  a  permit  is  hard  to  obtain. 

At  Point  Tiburon  the  smelt  fishing  is  just  now  excel- 
lent. The  fish  run  quite  large  and  bite  ravenously. 
Persons  who  wish  to  try  their  luck  there  can  get  rods, 
tackle  and  bait  on  the  spot. 

I  have  on  all  sides  heard  complaints  about  the  dam- 
ming up  of  the  mouth  of  San  Mateo  creek,  thus  pre- 
venting the  fish  from  coming  in.  As  this  creek  is  the 
feeder  of  numerous  other  fighable  streams,  the  Fish 
Commissioners  should  make  a  move  in  the  matter. 


To-morrow  forenoon  there  will  be  a  four-oared  shell 
race  over  the  Alameda  course — three  miles,  with  a  turn— 
for  $250  a  side,  between  the  South  End  and  Ariel  boat 
clubs. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  jobbing  that  has  been  mixed 
up  with  the  baseball  clubs  of  this  city,  but  little  interest 
is  now  felt  in  the  game  by  either  players  or  lookers-on, 
and  a  number  of  young  men  have  taken  to  the  old  Eng- 
lish game  of  cricket — a  game  perhaps  not  quite  so  lively 
as  baseball,  but  still  full  of  life  and  incident.  There  are 
two  clubs  here,  the  Occidents  and  the  Merions.  The 
former  is  composed  chiefly  of  Englishmen  and  Austral- 
ians; the  latter  of  young  Californians.  Between  the  two 
clubs  there  is  a  friendly  rivalry,  which  was  fanned  into 
a  Same  by  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Greer  Harrison,  of 
this  city,  of  a  handsome  silver  goblet  to  the  club  winning 
the  most  games  out  of  seven.  I  ,ast  year  the  Merions  won, 
but  this  year  the  Occidents  have  won  three  out  of  four 
matches.  The  next  game  for  the  Harrison  trophy  will  be 
played  at  the  Oakland  Baseball  Grounds  next  Saturday. 
To-day  there  will  be  a  practice  game  at  the  above 
grounds,  and  all  cricketers  are  cordially  invited  to  come 
and  take  a  hand  in  it. 

On  Tuesday  I  met  Pietro  Delmas,  the  lately  arrived 
champion  French  wrestler,  who  is  soon  to  wrestle  Cannon 
for  $1,000.  He  is  a  man  close  on  to  forty  years  of  age, 
five  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  very  com- 
pactly built.  He  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  flesh  on  the 
way  here,  and  will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  training  before  he 
meets  the  Englishman.  Delmas  kindly  stripped  for  my 
inspection,  and  he  is  certainly  a  wonderfully  well  put  up 
man.  There  are,  however,  two  weak  points  about  him 
which  Cannon  is  pretty  sure  to  find  out.  One  of  these 
is  the  slackness  of  the  lower  ribs ;  the  other,  a  want  of  well- 
developed  muscle  in  the  back.  As  these  are  two  of  the 
most  im[X)rtant  points  about  the  wrestler's  frame,  I  do 
not  think  I  should  put  much  money  on  him  in  the  com- 
ing match.  He  seems  a  very  quiet  and  unassuming  man, 
and  has  a  face  very  much  like  Baur's  when  the  latter  first 
came  to  this  coast,  and  before  he  went  in  for  so  much 
dissipation. 

Training  may  do  a  good  deal  toward  developing  Del- 
mas's  back  muscles,  but  it  cannot  put  in  new  ribs. 
Whistler,  who  was  standing  by  when  the  Frenchman 
stripped,  contemptuously  observed,  "  I  could  get  away 
with  that  duffer."  Unfortunately,  the  French  champion 
cannot  speak  or  understand  a  single  word  of  English. 

Friar  Tuck. 


We  live  in  an  extraordinary  age  for  fancy  showers,  and 
nearly  every  day  we  hear  of  some  fresh  rubbish  being 
dropped  down.  We  have  had  showers  of  frogs,  worms, 
fish  and  sand,  and  now  I  learn  that  they  had  a  downfall 
of  chalk  on  Lake  Michigan  in  June.  I  suppose  the  next 
novelty  in  order  will  be  a  shower  of  blackboards  and 
school  marms.   

Kentucky  whisky  is  good,  but  not  good  enough  to  die 
for.  Congressman  Cuthbertson  thought  otherwise,  how- 
ever, for,  moved  doubtless  by  state  pride,  he  drank  enough 
of  the  Buckeye  beverage  to  cause  him  to  awake  the 
echoes  inside  of  his  skull  with  a  bullet,  last  Wednesday. 


Miss  Maria  Stacom,  the  fashionable  milliner,  has  gone 
East,  to  return  by  September  1st. 


The  story  comes  from  Paris  that  a  lady,  who  visited 
four  churches  in  one  day,  missed  her  umbrella  on  return- 
ing home.  She  immediately  re-visited  all  four  churches, 
and  found  her  umbrella  in  the  last  one.  When  the  um- 
brella was  handed  to  her  she  thankfully  said  to  the  sex- 
ton: "The  people  at  this  church  are  much  more  honest 
than  those  at  the  others.  " 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ICHI  BAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

V     THE  DRAMA. 

There  is  nothing  going  on  at  our  theaters  that 
is  worthy  of  any  special  notice.  The  boards  are 
now  entirely  given  up  to  opera,  pantomime,  bur- 
lesque and  burnt  cork.  That  the  three  last 
should  draw  full  houses  every  night  shows  in 
what  direction  the  taste  of  San  Francisco  runs. 
I  shall,  however,  be  glad  when  Lheater-goers  have 
become  satiated  with  nonsense,  and  can  afford 
to  waste  a  little  intellectual  energy  in  seeing  and 
hearing  drama  that  has  at  least  some  undercur- 
rent of  thought  about  it. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  "  The  Devil's  Auc- 
tion "  has  done  remarkably  well  during  the  past 
week.  The  stage  is  so  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  Hush  Street  Theater  that  it  does  not  appear 
crowded,  as  was  the  case  at  the  smaller  house. 
"  The  Devil's  Auction  "  is  one  of  the  best  things 
of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen  put  on  the  stage  in 
San  Francisco.  It  is  light  and  amusing,  and  has 
none  of  that  coarseness  about  it  which  is  too 
often  associated  with  such  plays.  Children  go 
into  perfect  convulsions  of  laughter  over  the 
man-donkey  and  the  stilt  procession,  while 
grave  old  men  cannot  resist  laughing  at  the  rol- 
licking fun  that  pervades  the  piece.  From  start 
to  finish  the  play  goes  without  a  hitch.  The 
ballets  are  all  good,  but  the  Esthetic  Dude  and 
Dudess  ballet  is  certainly  the  best.  The  tum- 
bling is  remarkably  good,  and  nothing  better  of 
its  kind  has  ever  been  seen  here.  As  soon  as  the 
"Auction"  begins  to  show  signs  of  decadence 
the  "  Black  Crook  "will  take  its  place  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House. 

Leon  and  Cushman's  minstrel  comedy  com- 
pany is  doing  well  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater. 
"  Sarah  Barnum's  Dilemma  "  is  the  title  of  a 
screaming  farce  in  burnt  cork.  Its  chief  merit 
lies  in  its  utter  absurdity.  The  best  sustained 
character,  to  my  fancy,  in  the  whole  piece  is  that 
of  Cora  Moulton,  played  by  J.  H.  Surridge. 
Cora  created  a  laugh  where  chestnutty  jokes 
failed  to  raise  a  smile.  Leon,  as  Sarah  Bar- 
num,  was  good — as  he  always  is.  But  these 
women's  parts  played  by  men,  even  when  done 
in  black,  always  make  one  feel  uncomfortable. 
The  burlesque  game  of  baseball  is  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  is  really  the  best  part  of  the  per- 
formance. The  singing  is  weak  throughout,  as 
there  is  not  a  decent  voice  in  the  whole  com- 
pany. Cushman,  who  attempts  several  songs 
during  the  evening,  has  a  wretched  apology  for 
a  voice,  but  uses  his  limited  vocal  gifts  to  their 
best  advantage. 

"Orpheus  and  Eurydice  "  continues  to  draw 
good  houses  at  the  Baldwin,  and  the  orchestra 
front-row  seats  are  nightly  filled  by  gentlemen 
whose  hairless,  shiny  heads  show  that  they  have 
arrived  at  the  age  when  the  study  of  female 
anatomy  becomes  an  absorbing  joy.  To  those 
who  do  not  care  for  this  particular  branch  of 
science  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice"  does  not  pre- 
sent any  features  of  interest.  The  liberetto  is 
loaded  down  with  venerable  jokes  and  liberally 
bespattered  with  labored  puns.  The  music  is 
light  and  catchy,  but  has  no  peculiar  merit. 

James  O'Neill  will  soon  be  here  with  his  re- 
vised edition  of  the  "American  King."  He  will 
in  all  probability  play  at  either  the  Baldwin  or 
the  California  Theater. 

Mr.  Al  Hayman,  of  the  Baldwin  Theater,  left 
for  the  East  on  Thursday  last.  The  object  of 
his  trip  is  to  make  an  engagement  with  the 
English  tragedian,  Henry  Irving,  to  play  at  the 
Baldwin  some  three  months  hence.  Irving  will 
be  accompanied  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  San  Francisco  has  seen  a  really 
good  tragedian,  and  all  lovers  of  "the  legiti- 
mate" will  rejoice  at  the  rich  treat  in  store. 

On  Wednesday  night  there  were  some  changes 
made  in  the  cast  ot  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 
Grant  took  Jupiter,  vice  Bell;  Jennie  Prince 
Eurydice,  vice  Vanoni;  Daisy  Murdock  Cupid, 
vice  Mulle;  and  George  Gans  Pluto,  vice  Grant. 
The  cause  for  this  change  is  said  to  be  doubts  on 
the  part  of  the  retiring  artists  as  to  the  weight  of 
the  chest.  They  were  all  paid  off  in  full,  and 
their  loss  is  not  noticeable,  so  well  have  their 
places  been  filled. 

Elmira  Venturoti,  once  a  famous  dansuese  in 
the  "  Black  Crook"  whom  New  York  went  wild 
over,  has  been  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  six 
months  as  a  vagrant.    Sic  transit,  etc. 

America  to-day  has  not  a  single  dramatic 
writer  who  rises  above  mediocrity,  and  the 
drama  would  be  dead  here  were  it  not  for  such 
patchwork  adapters  as  Bartley  Campbell  and 
Boucicault.  The  reason  is  this :  Our  writers  ot 
intellect,  who  could  with  practice  become  great 
playwrights,  prefer  using  their  talents  in  other 
directions.  They  leave  that  kind  of  work  to 
men  of  inferior  ability,  who,  understanding  the 
routine  of  the  stage,  can  throw  a  number  of 
incidents  together  in  a  practicable  manner,  and 
plant  in  the  midst  of  them  one  or  two  vigor- 
ously pronounced  exaggerations, typifying  certain 
phases  of  American  character.  In  the  search 
after  a  distinctively  American  play,  writers  have 
hitherto  considered  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
produce  something  so  decidedly  American  that 
it  cannot  be  understood  outside  of  the  land  of  its 
birth.  By  adopting  this  method  trte  desired 
goal  will  never  be  reached.  English  and  French 
plays  are  built  upon  the  general  aspect  of  nature 
as  seen  by  all;  and  are  as  easily  understood 
here  as  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  abuse  managers,  and 


to  attempt  to  shoulder  upon  them  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  dramatists.  The  cure  for  our  dearth 
of  dramatic  talent  does  not  lie  within  the  power 
of  those  who  are  at  the  heads  of  our  theaters. 
No  amount  of  encouragement  will  insure  good 
playwrights;  but  when  their  ranks  are  recruited 
from  true  talent,  then  I  look  for  a  change,  and 
not  until  then. 

Lawrence  Barrett  will  commence  an  engage- 
ment at  the  California  Theatre  on  August  18th. 
It  is  not  yet  announced  in  what  play  he  will 
open . 

(Catherine  Rogers,  who  has  been  quite  ill,  is 
recovering  her  health.  Ei.  Maiuh. 


MUSIC. 

"  II  Trovatore"  has  l>ecn  given  toa  San  Fran- 
cisco audience  but  seldom  in  its  entirety,  the 
first  scene  in  act  first  having  usually  been  omitted 
altogether  in  former  renderings,  or  cut  so  as  to 
be  almost  unrecognizable.  As  given  by  Cam- 
biaggio,  Sieni  and  Lampini's  company  on  Mon- 
day night,  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  presenta- 
tion ot  the  opera  that  has  ever  been  witnessed 
here.  "  II  Trovatore,"  being  the  simplest  and 
most  popular  of  Verdi's  o|x.-ras,  has  been  sung 
more,  and  is  therefore  better  known,  than  any 
other  grand  oi>cra.  Its  many  beautiful  airs  have 
entered  our  households  as  standaid  songs,  and 
been  introduced  in  one  form  or  another  on  our 
lyric  stage,  until  they  have  become  hackneyed 
from  constant  use.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
audience  at  the  California  was  disposed  to  be 
more  critical  and  less  enthusiastic  than  when 
listening  to  "Aida;"  and  the  triumph  which 
this  company  achieved  in  "Trovatore"  is  an- 
other tribute  to  their  talent. 

Signora  Peri,  the  young  prima  donna,  has  a 
lighter  and  more  flexible  voice  than  Signora  Dam- 
erini,  and  her  youth,  form  and  singing  combine 
to  make  her  a  more  acceptable  I^eonora  than  the 
latter  lady  would  be.  In  the  opening  airs  she 
appeared  somewhat  constrained  and  nervous, 
showing  a  hesitancy  in  delivery  and  a  want  of 
firmness  in  her  tones  that  detracted  much  from 
their  quality;  but  as  the  opera  progressed  she 
gathered  courage  and  showed  herself  worthy  of 
the  part.  She  is  also  afflicted  with  the  vibrato. 
Her  voice  does  not  show  to  full  advantage  in 
Verdi's  music,  being  better  suited  to  Gounod's 
sympathetic  lines,  and  she  will  some  day  make 
a  grand  Marguerite. 

Giannini  scored  another  triumph  as  Manrico, 
and  his  Ah  Che  la  Morte  was  a  masterpiece  of 
pathos  and  sweetness. 

II  Balen,  as  sung  by  Signor  Vilmont,  was  a 
disappointment,  and  did  not  fulfill  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  raised  by  his  other  efforts. 
The  rendering  of  this  piece  by  him  was  looked 
forward  to  as  a  treat,  and  he  seemed  to  realize 
that  something  like  a  revelation  was  expected  of 
him;  but  he  sang  in  a  nervous,  expressionless 
manner  that  was  altogether  foreign  to  him. 

Signora  Mestres,  as  Azucena,  gave  a  better 
rendering  of  the  part  than  has  ever  been  heard 
here.  As  far  as  acting  was  concerned  she  car- 
ried off  the  honors  of  the  evening,  and  her  voice, 
though  harsh  and  unnatural  at  times,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  music  of  "Trovatore-"  than 
to  that  of  "  Aida." 

There  is  a  tenor  in  the  chorus  who  is  evidently 
desirous  of  outdoing  Giannini,  for  at  every  high 
note  that  the  chorus  reached  he  came  out  with  a 
Comanche  yell,  and  as  his  voice  is  not  of  the 
best  quality,  he  succeeded  in  marring  the  effect 
of  a  great  many  passages.  Otherwise  the  chorus 
was  good. 

"  Aida  "  is  gaining  in  favor  with  the  public. 
It  was  greeted  by  a  very  large  and  fashionable 
audience  on  its  repetition  Tuesday  night.  It  is 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  this  company,  and 
would  bear  a  few  more  presentations. 

A  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  "  Norma" 
on  Thursday  evening— embracing  a  large  number 
of  our  society  people  and  quite  a  sprinkling  of 
Italians.  As  great  a  success  as  this  company 
made  of  "Aida,"  and  ably  as  they  presented 
"Trovatore,"  "Norma,"  taken  as  a  whole, 
eclipsed  them  both,  and  was  a  grand  artistic 
triumph.  When  the  ISianchi-Montaldo  com- 
pany produced  "Norma"  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  in  1881 ,  it  was  said  of  Signora  ISianchi- 
Montaldo,  who  sang  the  title  role  that  "  The 
various  grand  arias  entrusted  to  her  were  ren- 
dered with  power  and  effect,  and  with  a  vigor  of 
execution  that  fairly  thrilled  the  audience." 

•The  same  and  much  more  may  be  said  of  Sig- 
nora Damerini.  Norma  is  her  role  par-  excel- 
lence, and  no  artist  has  ever  approached  her  in 
either  finish  or  execution  who  has  undertaken 
the  part  here.  At  first  she  was  extremely  ner- 
vous, rendering  Casta  Diva  in  a  way  that  was 
really  disappoint  ing— put  ling  neither  soul  nor 
animation  into  that  beautiful  aria;  but  in  Ah 
Hello  A  Me  Ketorno,  immediately  following, 
she  completely  redeemed  herself,  giving  it  with 
so  much  spirit  and  tenderness,  and  executing  it 
so  admirably,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  her  being 
equal  to  the  role.  She  showed  very  few  traces 
of  the  indisposition  she  lias  been  suffering  from, 
and  her  voice  was  clear  and  strong,  running 
over  cadenzas  and  chromatic  scales  with  an  ease 
and  brilliancy  of  execution  that  was  almost  per- 
fect. Throughout  the  'performance  her  acting 
was  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  part  she  sus- 
tained—dignity of  bearing,  hesitancy  of  purpose, 
maternal  love,  vindictive  hate  and  tender  for- 
giveness being  all  admirably  portrayed. 

Signor  Giannini  as  Pollione  did  not  have  an 


opportunity  to  display  the  wonderful  powers  of 
his  voice;  but  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  him 
for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  sang  his 
part — suffering  as  he  was  from  hoarseness,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  style 
between  Verdi's  and  Bellini's  music. 

Signor  Serbolini  possesses  a  rich  basso  voice, 
and,  although  affected  with  vibrato,  his  style  of 
rendering  Orovego  was  fully  deserving  of  the 
applause  that  greeted  him  at  the  finish  of  his 
solos. 

The  Adalgisa  of  Signora  Orlandi  was  fairly 
sung  and  acted,  and  though  her  voice  is  not  very 
powerful  and  lacks  expression,  she  succeeded  in 
giving  a  very  smooth  and  even  rendering,  and  her 
voice  harmonized  beautifully  with  Signora  Dani- 
crini's  in  their  several  duets. 

In  all  the  operas  given  by  this  company  the 
chorus,  orchestra,  mounting  and  costuming  have 
l>een  prominent  features,  and  "Norma"  is 
no  exception  to  the  others.  A  timely  suggestion 
as  to  the  brass  band  on  the  stage  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  I  think  Leader  Logheder  would  do 
well  to  dispense  with  the  tuba  that  is  blown  so 
vigorously  by  our  Alcatraz  musician.  Neither 
string  orchestra,  chorus  nor  principals  can  be 
heard  above  the  mighty  blare  of  this  instrument, 
and  it  is  to  the  instrumental  part  what  our 
ambitious  tenor  above  mentioned  is  to  the  vocal 
— a  great  nuisance.  The  opera  was  repeated 
with  the  same  cast  last  night,  and  "Trovatore" 
is  announced  for  this  afternoon. 

"  Un  Hallo  en  Maschera,"  notwithstanding 
the  counter  attraction  of  Italian  Opera,  still  con- 
tinues to  fill  the  Tivoli  every  night.  Helen 
Dingeon  takes  the  part  of  Oscar,  and  docs  it 
ample  justice.  The  support  is  good,  and  the 
choruses  far  above  the  average.  "  Fatinitza"  is 
in  rehearsal  and  will  be  put  on  next  Monday. 

The  Papenheini  season  of  grand  opera,  under 
the  management  Mme.  Fabbri,  will  o])cn  Sep- 
tember 2d,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  with 
Wagner's  "  Lohengrin,"  Mme.  Papenheini  sing- 
ing Lisa,  and  Mr.  Werrenrath  Lohengrin.  The 
scenery  and  costumes  are  entirely  new,  and  the 
chorus  will  consist  of  seventy-five  voices.  Ma- 
dame Papenheini  comes  with  strong  indorse- 
ments, having  sung  one  season  in  London  under 
Mapleson,  where  she  achieved  a  great  success. 
During  the  season  Italian  opera  will  also  be 
given,  as  the  prima  donna  sings  in  Italian  and 
English,  as  well  as  German.  Some  talented 
artists  will  assist  Madame  Papenheini  in  Italian. 

"  Estrella,"an  English  opera  by  LuSCOmbe  Sea- 
relle,  is  having  an  enjoyable  run  at  Halnorth's 
Garden,  Cleveland.  The  composer  will  be  re- 
membered by  many  as  the  leader,  for  a  short  sea- 
son, of  the  Tivoli  orchestra  here,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Fakir  of  Travancore." 

The  Louise  Lester  Opera  Company  are  per- 
forming at  the  Highland  House,  Cincinnati — 
the  critics  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  Miss 
Lester's  Fatinitza. 

Walter  Allen  is  singing  the  part  of  General 
Bouni  in  the  "Grand  Duchess,"  at  the  Academy 
<<\  Music,  Baltimore. 

Comic  opera  seems  to  hold  its  own  all  over 
the  United  States.  "  Fa  11 1  i  ma  "  is  being  in- 
formed in  Boston,  with  Louise  Paullin  and  Lima 
Delaro  in  the  cast;  "F.strella"  at  Cleveland; 
"  Fatinitza  "  in  Cincinnati;  "La  Grand  Duch- 
ess" at  Baltimore;  the  "Mascotte"  and  the 
"Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief "  at  New  Orleans; 
"Pinafore"  anil  "  Billie  Taylor  "  at  Louisville; 
"Pinafore"  at  Portland,  Maine;  "The  Merry 
War"  at  St.  Paul;  and  "The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zarfce  "  at  Milwaukee. 

Emilia  Abbott  has  been  refused  a  season  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Carleton  has  the  most  successful 
comic  opera  company  on  the  road,  and  wherever 
it  appears  it  is  greeted  by  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences.    Mac. 

Dr.  ROWBl  i.'s  Fire  ok  LIFE,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


Fredericksburg  Lager  Beer  is  the  finest 

in  the  world.  Send  your  orders,  for  kegs  or  bot- 
tles, to  539  California  street. 


A  NEW  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 

On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  a  new 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.    The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 

near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 

every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  Hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  liecn 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  arc 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels — elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  best  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 

which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  Conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  I  lu  re  is  DO  doUDt  that 
"  The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Mar  Mm. 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of   Kcd  and  (.ray  Granite  and  American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
■V.  II.  .*<-«  OK.MI4  K, 
897  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


T 
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E 

(so,  aa  and  34  OKA  K  Y.J 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISl'hAY     IN     'I'lll',  WOKLD! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  tin-   Skill   :tml  Oenius 

or  THK 

JAPANESE. 

Call  Okthm,  Ask  Cm  kstions, 

Stay  Long,  Don't  I'ukchask. 

Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL.  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tST  Ol'KN    r'.VKNIM.s  'ft)) 


H.S.CROCKHRsxCO. 

215  to  219  BUSH  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Headquarters  for  the  leading  fashions  in 
Correspondence  Material, 

IRISH  LINEN, 

CRANK'S  NOTE  PAPER, 

RAGGED  EDGE, 

BUCK  RAM, 

MENUS,  PLATE  CARDS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMMES. 


FNCRAV1NG  WEDDING,  RECEPTION 
AND  VISITING  CARDS. 


NINETEENTH 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  &  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  18K4. 

Opens  August  .".Hi.   closes  September  (itii. 

Mechanical  Progress  Invention,  Art  and  Natural  Pro- 
due's  will  be  represented  by  the  best  obtainable  exhibits 

on  this  coast.    An  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERT, 

by  an  efficient  Orchestra,  each  afternoon  and  evening. 

PREMIUMS  -Medals  of  Gold,  Silver  and  BtVWSi 
Diplomas  and  Cash,  will  be  awarded  as  Pre  mill  DM  10 
meritorious  exhibits. 

ADMISSION: 


1  He  Season  Ticket   00 

Single  Season  ticket   :t  00 

Apprentice,  Season...            ........  1  fto 

Child's  season   1  no 

Adnll  Single  Idmlaslon  BO 

4  hiid  Single  Admission  90 


,t  Season  Tickets  ■«>  members  <•■  the  in 
■Utatc  ii<  iinii  Rates. 

Any  desired  information  given  or  sent,  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  31  Post  street. 

i*.  11.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  II.  CULVER,  Secretary. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO    N  (  >  K  M  A  NN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacini  Coaal  WM.  J.  LUMP'S  WKSTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Look,  Mo. 

111  Rosb  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Peer  in  bulk  and  l>ottlc»  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


eCOUNT  BROTHERS, 

STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS 
333  Market  street,  San  FrancUco. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MAYNE  REID. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  I  was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  I.angham  Hotel,  in  London,  wrapped  up  in  smoke 
and  thought,  when  my  reveries  were  suddenly  disturbed 
by  an  excitable  old  gentleman  who  deemed  the  fact  that 
I  was  an  American  a  sufficient  excuse  for  speaking  to  me. 
It  was  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  whose  writings  have 
charmed  so  many  young  folks  throughout  the  world,  and 
whose  death  has  created  a  void  in  their  hearts  that  cannot 
easily  be  filled. 

His  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  faces  about  the  Lang- 
ham.  Everyone  knew  him.  He  always  Stopped  there 
whenever  he  rode  into  town,  because,  as  he  said,  he 
thus  got  a  chance  of  meeting  "  live  Americans ;  "  and  he- 
was  on  one  of  these  foraging  expeditions  when  he  stum- 
bled upon  me.  Scarcely  had  he  introduced  himself  when 
he  began  to  talk  about  this  country,  and  the  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  as  he  completed  a  long  speech  with  the  re- 
mark :  "  The  great  wish  of  my  life  is  that  I  may  die  in 
America  !  "  Then  he  burst  into  a  panegyric  on  our  peo- 
ple with  such  vigor  of  language  and  gesticulation  that  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  in  the  room,  and  induced  a 
number  of  Englishmen  to  join  us  at  the  table.  I  pre- 
sume they  wanted  to  know  "  the  cause  of  the  row." 

"  Well,  Captain,"  I  inquired,  "you  being  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain,  what  is  the  secret  of  your  intense  infatua- 
tion for  America? "  It  was  an  unfortunate  query  for  the 
comfort  of  our  English  friends,  for  it  provoked  a  compar- 
ison of  the  two  countries.  Then  you  should  have  heard 
him!  He  tore  the  government  ot  Great  Britain  into  tat- 
ters (that  is,  so  far  as  words  can  accomplish  such  a  feat) 
and  praised  the  United  States  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
an  eloquence  equal  to  anything  I  ever  heard.  If  I  were 
to  reproduce  his  portrait  of  the  American  character  we 
would  not  recognize  ourselves,  all  covered  up  in  the 
wealthy  word-drapery  of  his  adoration.  His  other  audi- 
tors, apparently  used  to  his  style,  merely  smiled.  I, 
however,  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  compliments, 
and  spoke  a  word  for  England  in  the  nature  of  a  remon- 
strance against  his  invectives  and  an  entreaty  not  to  be  so 
hard  on  his  friends.  To  my  astonishment  he  at  once  be- 
gan to  excoriate  me,  under  the  impression  that,  like  some 
of  my  countrymen  abroad,  1  had  grown  ashamed  of  the 
"Star  Spangle;d  Banner."  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
finally  made  him  realize  that  my  devotion  to  the  land  of 
my  birth  was  in  nowise  diminished  by  the  love  and  ven- 
eration which  I  naturally  entertained  for  the  home  of  my 
ancestors. 

After  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Captain  I  fully  un- 
derstood the  reason  of  his  sentiments.  I  got  to  know  him 
intimately,  hardly  a  day  passing  while  1  remained  in 
London  that  1  did  not  enjoy  either  the  hospitality  of  his 
house  or  the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  him. 

His  life,  as  he  narrated  it  to  me,  was  truly  as  romantic  as 
that  of  the  hero  of  any  of  his  most  vivid  writings.  As  to  his 
participation  in  the  Mexican  war,  he  stated  that  he  could 
have  terminated  the  struggle  almost  at  its  commencement, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  stupidity  of  those  above  him  in 
authority.  He  described  the  situation  of  the  respective 
armies,  in  a  mountainous  region,  at  the  close  of  a  day. 
Santa  Ana  and  his  band  were  practically  surrounded  by 
the  United  States  army.  Reid,  then  a  lieutenant,  was 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  knew 
that  the  only  passage  through  which  the  Mexican  Gen- 
eral could  ho]>e  to  escaj)e  was  a  narrow  defile,  the  end  of 
which  formed  a  veritable  Thermopylae.  Expecting  such 
an  attempt,  Reid  reconnoitered ;  and,  as  the  shades  of 
night  were  falling,  he  observed  a  party  of  horsemen  wend- 
ing their  way  down  the  ravine  toward  the  pass.  Return- 
ing to  camp,  he  stated  his  surmises  to  the  superior  officer 
— a  captain,  I  believe — and  asked  permission  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  troops  and  capture  the  party.  The  captain 
peremptorily  refused.  Reid  begged  and  supplicated.  He 
showed  how  easily  he  could  succeed,  and  urged  that  the 
enemy  should  not  be  allowed  to  crawl  from  beneath  the 
very  hand  of  our  army.  But  without  avail.  Then  he 
fumed,  stormed  and  raved,  and  declared  that  he  would 
attempt  it  in  disobedience  of  orders  if  he  could  find  as 
much  as  a  "  handful  "  of  soldiers  to  join  him  in  the  un- 
dertaking. But  he  was  not  able  to  do  even  that.  Reluc- 
tantly he  had  to  abandon  his  plan.  The  next  day  the 
army  of  the  United  States  learned,  to  their  chagrin,  that 
Santa  Ana  had  indeed  slipped  between  their  fingers.  I 
will  not  enlarge  upon  this  incident.  With  no  doubt 
whatever  as  regards  its  truth,  I  have  stated  it  briefly,  but 
substantially  as  Reid  told  it  to  me.  His  impetuosity  and 
willingness  to  violate  a  military  order  were  character- 
istic. 

But  he  was  not  an  idle  boaster ;  he  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  action.  His  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepec 
is  a  matter  of  history.  He  led,  perhaps,  the  most  perilous 
assault  that  was  made  by  our  troops  in  that  engagement. 
And  he  carried  it,  although  he  bit  the  dust.  The  wound 
which  he  there  received  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings  and 
reduced  him  to  the  helplessness  of  a  cripple;  it  was  of 
such  a  character  that  amputation  of  the  leg  would  have 
been  a  relief;  but  such  an  operation,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
physicians,  would  have  resulted  in  speedy  death.  For 
years  he  suffered  agony,  receiving  from  this  government  a 
mere  pittance,  when  he  should  have  been  paid  a  pension 
for  the  loss  of  his  leg,  as  much  so  as  if  it  had  been  severed 
from  his  body.  Why  it  was  not  paid  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  Pension  Office.  Ex-Postmaster  General 
James  and  several  other  prominent  Americans  who  met 
Reid  last  summer  offered  to  inquire  into  this  obvious  in- 
justice. What  they  have  done  1  do  not  know.  1  trust 
they  have  not  allowed  their  ardor  to  cool,  but  will  con- 
tinue their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  widow. 

The  Captain  and  his  wife  lost  everything  they  had  in 
the  memorable  failure  of  the  banking  house  of  Overend, 
Gurney  &  Co.,  and  from  wealth  he  was  brought  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  for  a  livelihood.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  he  had  to  depend  upon  his  writings,  and  though 
the  author  of  forty  works,  he  died  poor.  His  stories  have 
been  translated  into  the  language  of  nearly  every  country 
of  adventurous  youth,  and  they  are  especially  popular 
among  the  readers  of  Russia.    Millions  of  copies  of  his 


books  have  been  sold,  but  he  received  little  if  anything 
from  foreign  publishers. 

He  admitted  that  he  felt  himself  growing  old,  and  did 
not  expect  to  write  much  more.  He  was  then  engaged  in 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  "  The  Land  of  Pire,"  the 
serial  which  recently  appeared  in  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas. 
It  was  the  last  story  exclusively  for  young  people  that  he 
exacted to  write,  anil  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  proved  to  be 
his  last  literary  undertaking  of  any  sort  whatsoever.  He 
intended  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  one  other  work,  to 
be  entitled  "Reminiscences  of  the  Mexican  War,"  in 
which  he  resolved  to  give  his  views  about  us  in  full,  and 
requested  me  to  arrange  for  its  publication  in  the  United 
States.  About  the  first  newspaper  that  came  to  my  hand 
upon  my  arrival  at  New  York  was  one  containing  the  no- 
tice of  his  death.  Unfortunately,  he  had  done  little  more 
than  design  the  "  Reminiscences,"  and  left  no  notes  from 
which  assistance  could  be  derived  by  any  one  else.  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  record  of  his  travels  and  exploits 
he  laughed  at  the  idea,  stating  that  his  memory  was  as 
reliable  as  any  written  memorandum. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  it  was.  A  more  vigorous  mind 
for  a  man  of  his  age  I  never  encountered,  and  this  men- 
tal activity  and  restlessness  explained  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  comparatively  slow  life  of  London.  He  was 
like  a  caged  lion.  Whether  in  his  cozy  study  on  Blom- 
field  Road,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  w  atching  by  alterna- 
tions between  devouring  his  sherry  and  biscuits  and  puff- 
ing away  at  one  of  his  choice  cigars,  or  in  taking  a  drive 
in  his  coupe,  he  was  always  on  the  alert — I  might  say, 
fidgety.  He  seemed  to  doubt  the  ability  of  his  driver  to 
take  the  pro|x:r  direction,  and  was  constantly  interrupting 
his  own  conversation  to  pull  the  cord  to  guide  "  his  Wil- 
liam "  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  to  bob  his  head  through 
the  w  indow  and  yell  out  an  order  that  could  lie  heard  for 
half  a  block.  He  was  a  genuine  American  in  his  desire 
to  take  "short  cuts,"  and  his  bewildering  instructions  to 
his  coachman  as  to  side-streets  and  alleys  were  enough  to 
set  that  poor  fellow  crazy.  With  the  Captain  violently 
tugging  at  one  end  of  the  signal  string,  the  other  end  of 
w  hich  was  fastened  to  the  driver's  button,  he  was  in  mo- 
mentary danger  of  being  pulled  from  his  seat. 

An  introduction  of  mine  to  some  fellow- Americans  led 
him  to  concoct  two  other  literarv  projects.  One  was  a 
series  of  letters  to  a  prominent  periodica]  published  in  the 
United  States.  The  proprietor  entered  into  the  arrange- 
ments— but  the  first  letter  was  never  to  be  written !  The 
other  project  was  the  dramatization  of  his  story  of  the 
"  Huntress."  He  was  confident  that  he  could  make  an 
excellent  play  out  of  it,  and  when  I  last  saw  him  I  believe 
he  had  made  overtures  to  a  certain  manager  to  that  end. 
What  became  of  the  negotiations  I  do  not  know — of 
course  his  death  renders  conjecture  useless.  That  work, 
also,  was  never  begun,  although  he  had  thought  of  some 
new  features  which  he  intended  to  introduce  into  it  that 
I  think  would  have  made  it  a  decided  success. 

But  the  dear  old  Captain  is  gone.  One  oPthe  warmest 
friendships  I  ever  formed  has  been  sadly  terminated. 
Brief,  however,  as  the  acquaintance  was,  it  was  such  as 
makes  forgetfulness  impossible. 

His  appearance  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  likeness 
which  accompanied  Mr.  Trowbridge's  article  in  the 
November  number  of  the  St.  Nicholas.  He  dressed,  how- 
ever, with  more  care  and,  I  might  say  exquisiteness,  than 
one  W'Otild  infer  from  that  picture.  He  wore  the  popular 
patent-leather  boots,  and  the  rest  of  his  attire  ami  his 
general  appearance  rendered  him,  particularly  when 
engaged  in  an  animated  discussion — all  his  discussions, 
however,  were  animated — an  attractive,  picturesque  char- 
acter. He  still  retained  his  mustache  and  imperial, 
and  enough  hair  remained  on  his  head  to  furnish  amuse- 
ment to  his  fingers,  which  were  incessantly  making  excur- 
sions through  it. 

To  a  volcanic  mind  he  united  a  geniality  and  gentleness 
of  disposition  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  intimately 
knew  him.  The  eruptions  of  wrath  which  occasionally 
deluged  the  whole  civilized  world,  except  our  own  favored 
land,  would  always  subside  in  favorof  tender  expressions  of 
love  for  America,  the  sincerity  of  which  exhilarated  all 
who  heard  them.  His  glowing  praises  generally  con- 
cluded with  the  subdued  and  pathetic  exclamation,  "  Oh  ! 
I  wish  I  could  die  there!  "  Perhaps  his  spirit  would  rest 
easier  were  his  remains  brought  here  from  their  transat- 
lantic grave.  He  was  just  such  a  kind,  fatherly  old  man 
as  young  folks  like  to  sit  before  and  listen  to,  and  he  was 
just  the  sort  of  man  who  liked  to  talk  to  youthful 
listeners. 

If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  his  ardent  affection  for  liberty 
and  independence,  and  his  idolatry  of  this  country  and 
everybody  and  everything  belonging  to  it.  An  American, 
young  or  old,  could  not  but  love  him,  and  even  the 
Englishmen,  whose  government  and  institutions  he  so 
savagely  denounced,  shed  many  a  silent  tear  to  his  mem- 
ory.— Edmund  Alton,  in  Current. 


It  is  a  fact  that  babies  are  not  all  alike  by  any  means, 
and  some  are  much  more  troublesome  than  others  about 
putting  things  into  their  mouths.  An  inquiring  mother 
asks  how  this  may  be  stopped.  An  instance  that  came 
under  my  observation  may  let  light  in  upon  this  subject. 
This  baby  at  fifteen  months  old  had  a  perfect  mania  for 
putting  everything  into  his  mouth — chessmen,  shoe-but- 
tons, pennies,  etc.— and  his  mother  was  alarmed  at  the 
strength  of  the  habit,  and  set  about  remedying  it.  She 
took  a  little  pepper-box  into  the  nursery  one  day,  and 
sprinkled  a  little  black  pepper  over  the  things  the  baby 
was  most  likely  to  put  into  his  mouth.  1  le  dropped  them 
one  after  another,  and  she  thought  the  victory  complete, 
but  the  next  day  he  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  burnt 
child  who  does  not  dread  the  fire;  but  after  repeating  the 
peppering  for  three  successive  days  the  habit  of  a  lifetime 
was  overcome  to  a  very  great  extent.- -New  York  Evening 
Post.   

"  Honeymoon  couples  care  very  little  who  is  nominat- 
ed at  Chicago,"  says  the  Ne\v  York  Journal.  This  is 
well.  They  have  just  begun  a  fight  of  their  own  that 
will  keep  them  busy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 


SOME  CARICATURISTS. 


The  story  that  Nast  has  a  life  contract  for  $10,000  a 
year  with  the  Harpers  is  authentic.  He  is  rich,  comfort- 
able and  happy.  He  has  a  beautiful  home;  his  house  is 
described  at  length  in  the  March  /.ippincotfs  Magazine, 
and  his  home  life  is  delightful.  His  position  is  perfectly 
assured.  He  has  accomplished  greater  work  than  any 
other  caricaturist  who  has  ever  lived.  His  re|wtation  is 
fixed  high.  It  can  make  no  difference  to  him  if  circum- 
stances have  made  his  relations  to  his  paper  anomalous. 
If  he  chooses  to  break  his  contract  and  use  his  pencil 
elsewhere;  if  he  chooses  to  draw  a  princely  salary  for 
doing  little  or  nothing — it  is  nobody's  affair. 

What  a  career  Nast  has,  compared  w  ith  other  carica- 
turists !  Thomas  Gilray,  after  getting  all  England  by  the 
ears,  died  of  delirium  tremens.  Hogarth's  death  was 
undoubtedly  brought  about  by  his  controversy  with 
Churchill,  the  poet,  and  because  he  could  not  convince 
people  that  he  was  greater  as  a  historical  painter  than  as 
a  caricaturist.  George  Cruikshank's  life  was  also  embit- 
tered by  a  similar  notion.  He  thought  his  etchings  were 
mere  trifles,  but  that  his  oil  paintings  were  great.  So  they 
were  in  size,  but  the  great  etcher  had  little  idea  of  color 
or  composition. 

Robert  Seymour  committed  suicide.  He  was  the  man 
to  w  hose  great  vogue  Dickens  was  indebted  for  the  first 
success  of  "  Pickwick  " — the  novelist  having  been  em- 
ployed to  "  write  up  to"  the  artist's  etchings.  Seymour 
narfa  controversy  with  Gilbert  Abbott  a'  Becket,  the  au- 
thor of  the  comic  history  of  England,  w  hich  |ohn  Leach 
illustrated,  and  he  also  had  a  dispute  with  Dickens  over 
"  Pickw  ick,"  and  being  nervous  and  sensitive  he  went  out 
and  killed  himself.  Richard  Doyle  looked  forward  to  a 
career  on  Punch,  but  the  position  that  journal  took  to- 
ward Pope  Pio  Nino  made  him  withdraw  and  lose  the 
opportunity  for  wide  fame  and  popularity  which  he  had 
sought . 

|ohn  Leach  lived  and  died  poor —as  Cruikshank  did. 
Matt  Morgan's  untimely  picture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  Hamlet,  following  the  ghost  of  the  roue  George  IV, 
and  the  even  more  offensive  "  Brown  Study,"  with  the 
bare-legged  gillie  leaping  on  the  throne,  drove  him  from 
fame  and  fortune  in  England  to  a  precarious" and  Bohem- 
ian existence  in  America,  though  he  is  now  settled  down 
and  doing  well  at  the  head  of  a  pottery  in  Cincinnati, 
and  as  a  designer  of  lithograph  work. 

In  France  "  Cham  "  died  an  unhappy  death  two  years 
ago.  Poor  Gavarni,  the  truest  artist,  Leach  among  the 
caricaturists,  was  in  prison  for  debt  more  than  once.  His 
latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
Jean,  whom  he  adored ;  and  to  cap  all,  the  house  in  which 
he  had  hoped  to  die  was  taken  from  him  and  "  Hauss- 
manized  "  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Even  in  Germany 
the  caricaturists  have  had  a  hard  lot,  the  most  noted  in- 
stance being  the  father  of  "  Max  and  Mauri*  e."  On  the 
whole,  the  lot  of  caricaturists  has  been  no  more  joyous 
than  that  of  the  famous  clown  who  was  told  to  go  ana  see 
himself  as  a  cure  for  his  melancholy. — Philadelphia  Press. 


A  DEGRADED  HERO. 


"You  have  indeed  fallen  low,"  was  the  sad  remark  of 
Justice  Solon  B.  Smith,  at  the  Tombs  yesterday  (July 
14th),  to  an  aged  man  who  showed  every  indication  of 
being  a  tramp. 

"For  Gods  sake,  forgive  me,  Sol,"  pleaded  the  man.. 
"  Liquor  has  been  my  curse.  For  ten  years  I  have  been 
its  slave  ;  but  from  this  day  forth  I  will  be  a  changed  man. 
I  will  quit  drinking,  and  make  a  solemn  vow  that  not  an- 
other drop  of  that  poison  w  ill  pass  my  lips  again." 

"It  has  now  such  a  strong  hold  upon  you  that  you 
couldn't  Stop  it  if  you  tried  never  so  hard,"  remarked  the 
Judge.  "And  besides,  where  could  you  go?  You  have 
no  home,  your  wife  won't  recognize  you  any  more,  and 
your  friends  pass  by  w  ith  horror  and  disgust." 

"  Well,  what  of  that?  "  said  the  prisoner.  "  I  can  live 
on  forty  millions,  can't  I?    What  need  I  care  for  them?  " 

"  Forty  millions?  Why,  you  havn't  got  forty  cents," 
said  Justice  Smith. 

"I  tell  you,  Sol,  I  have  it." 

"  How  did  you  become  possessed  of  it?  " 

"  Why,  I've  earned,  it  to  be  sure.  Where  else  do  you 
think?" 

"  Drinking  has  somewhat  unbalanced  your  mind,  and 
I'll  change  the  complaint  against  you  into  insanity,"  said 
the  Court.  "  You  will  be  better  treated  in  an  asylum 
than  in  the  work-house.    Officer,  remove  him." 

"  Please,  |udge,  will  you  let  another  officer  take  him?" 
said  Court  Officer  Maurice  Finn,  whose  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears. 

"  Why  can't  you?  "  said  the  Justice,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  He  was  my  General  in  the  war,  Your  Honor,"  said 
Finn,  "and  he  was  so  kind  to  me  that  I  don't  like  to 
repay  him  in  this  way,  though  it  was  done  for  his  good. 
He  treated  the  men  who  fought  under  him  as  he  would 
his  brothers.  It  is  sad  for  me,  sir,  to  see  my  old,  dear 
commander  in  such  a  position  as  this,  and  I  and  others 
w  ill  see  that  he  is  properly  cared  for  at  the  asylum." 

The  man  was  none  other  than  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  W.  Eagan,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg under  General  Meade,  and  was  a  participant  of  al- 
most every  battle  at  that  lime.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  made  an  internal  revenue  officer. — Nero  York 
World.   m  


The  relentless  politicians  who  make  a  living  by  partisan 
excesses  have  not  as  much  [>ower  to  deceive  the  masses  as 
they  had  a  few  years  back,  when  the  sectionalism  engen- 
dered by  the  civil  war  had  not  cooled.  The  Democratic 
politician  w  ho  reiterates  (hat  the  Republican  leaders  are 
seeking  to  destroy  the  republic,  and  the  Republican  poli- 
tician who  asseverates  that  the  Democratic  leaders  are 
full  of  deadly  hostility  to  American  industry  and  the 
workingman,  are  alike  fools  and  pretended  patriots.  They 
are  generally  recognized  as  such. — Current, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOVELY  WOMAN. 


•  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  his  book,  objects  to  Niagara  falls, 
because  the  lady  visitors  show  their  ankles  while  climbing 
around  the  rocks. 

The  young  women  of  Schenectady  have  resolved  to 
grrlcott  any  young  man  that  smokes  or  goes  out  of  the 
theater  between  the  acts. 

Maud  Major,  aged  nineteen,  has  started  a  paj>er  in 
Dakota.  Heaven  help  the  woman  in  her  town  who 
dresses  better  than  Miss  Major. 

A  girl  pupil  in  the  drawing  class  of  an  Omaha  convent 
school  made  a  sketch  of  St.  Cecelia  with  bangs.  She 
was  promptly  punished  for  her  sacrilege. 

Pauline  Lucca,  who  is  being  treated  for  hay  fever  in 
London,  scarcely  looks  a  day  older  than  she  did  when 
she  captivated  American  audiences  ten  years  ago. 

Belle  Boyd,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  is  now  the  wife  of 
Col.  lohn  S.  Hammon,  who  resides  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  woman  suffrage  movement  isn't  making  all  the 
headway  its  friends  could  wish,  but  we  observe  that 
Phcebe  Couzin's  father  has  been  made  United  States 
Marshal. 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Amelia,  "  before  marriage  George  pro- 
fessed to  be  willing  to  die  for  me,  and  now  he  won't  even 
get  his  life  insured  in  my  favor;  "  and  the  poor  girl  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Washington  correspondents  lament  the  absence  of  any 
prominent  belle  in  that  city  to  take  the  place  of  Kate 
Chase  Sprague,  which  has  never  been  filled  since  her 
retirement  from  society. 

Lotta's  purchase  of  the  Park  Theater  was  in  the  way  of 
an  investment  of  superfluous  shekels.  The  property  is 
assessed  at  $182,000,  and  upon  the  estate  she  previously 
had  held  mortgages  of  $90,000. 

The  Marquese  de  Charette,  famous  in  Paris  for  her 
beauty,  grace,  wit,  horsemanship  and  fine  long  hair,  was 
Miss  Antoinette  Polk,  niece  of  the  late  Leonidas  Polk, 
Bishop  and  General  of  Louisiana. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,"  asked  a  young  lady  at  a  book- 
store, "in  what  order  Thackeray  wrote  his  books?" 
"  No,  lady,"  replied  the  gentlemanly  sales  gentleman, 
"  but  don't  yer  know,  I  guess  it  was  in  order  to  make 
money." 

The  fashionable  name  for  sunburn  is  "  Raphael  tint," 
and  the  young  ladies  out  summering  are  cultivating  this 
by  outdoor  exposure  and  exercise.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  Raphael  tint  is  healthy  as  well  as  fash- 
ionable. 

An  English  surgeon  kissed  a  married  woman,  and  com- 
promised with  the  husband  by  giving  an  I  O  U  for  five 
pounds.  A  suit  was  brought  on  the  document,  and  the 
judge  decided  for  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  consideration. 

Miss  Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe,  of  New  York,  has 
volunteered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  American  archreo- 
logical  expedition  to  Babylon,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  ate 
grass  in  the  days  of  old.  The  leader  of  the  party  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  who,  with  his  three  asso- 
ciates, will  start  for  Asia  in  September. 

Miss  Ronalds,  the  American  who  was  married  in  Lon- 
don a  month  ago,  received  more  than  600  presents.  The 
jewels  were  of  immense  value,  and  the  silver  plate  would 
fill  a  dozen  plate  chests — every  conceivable  article,  useful 
and  ornamental,  seeming  to  have  been  showered  upon 
the  bride,  who  has  the  best  wishes  of,  perhaps,  the  largest 
circle  of  any  young  lady  in  London  society,  from  royalty 
downward. 

A  young  Chicago  wife's  husband  had  fled  with  another 
woman,  and  the  parents  of  the  deserted  one  sought  to 
break  the  news  to  her  gently. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  hear  some  very  bad  news?  " 
asked  the  mother,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Has  George  failed?  Is  the  bank  broken ?  Am  I  a 
beggar?  Tell  me !  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense,"  shrieked 
the  wife,  wringing  her  hands. 

"My  poor  child,"  said  the  father,  "you  little  dream 
what  a  blow  is  in  store  for  you.    Calm  yourself,  pray." 

"  I  know  he's  down  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  squandering 
his  money  and  mine.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones.  Something 
tells  me  that  he  has  pawned  this  house  and  my  bonds. 
Oh,  what  has  he  done?" 

"  Your  fortune  is  intact,  my  child,"  continued  the 
mother,  embracing  her,  "  but  your  home  is  most  cruelly 
deserted.  George  has  run  off  with  that  Wabash  avenue- 
woman  that  you  caught  him  with  at  the  opera  last 
winter." 

"  Goodness  gracious!  "  gasped  the  wife,  as  he  sank  into 
a  chair  and  fanned  herself  furiously.  "What  did  you 
want  to  scare  me  to  death  for?  " 


CONFISCATED  JOKES. 


(  all 


His 


Wool  is  the  only  reliable  wether  profit. 
How  to  keep  cool :    Buy  ice.    How  to  get  hot : 
for  the  bill. 

It  is  said  that  .Walt  Whitman  is  half  paralyzed, 
poetry  looks  like  it. 

The  sting  of  a  bee  always  carries  stem  conviction  with 
it.   It  makes  man  a  bee-leaver  almost  instantly. 

He.    Why  do  you  like  me  best  when  I  am  silent? 
She.    Because  I  can  then  imagine  I  am  alone. 

The  wages  of  sin  nowadays  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
wealth  of  the  bank  and  the  chance  that  the  cashier  has. 


Artist.    May  I  paint  your  barn? 

Peasant.    Oh,  certainly;  but  the  house  needs  it  more. 

Mexico  is  Americanizing  its  institutions.  A  Mexican 
who  owned  nine  drug-stores  failed  there  last  week  for 
$275,000. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  adopted  a  Chinese  boy.  She  has 
done  this,  |>erhaps,  so  as  to  have  no  trouble  hereafter  in 
catching  the  cue. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cook  calls  himself  a  pandcnominationalist. 
What  a  great  many  Other  people  call  him  doesn't  make- 
such  a  wholesale  inroad  into  the  alphabet. 

George  Washington,  it  is  said,  never  told  a  lie.  As  he 
was  twice  elected  to  the  presidency,  he  evidently  had 
some  able  falsifier  manage  his  campaigns  for  him. 

Jones.    I  met  Pat  Sullivan  yesterday. 
Smith.    Ah!    How  did  he  strike  you? 
Jones.    The  doctor  says  it  was  with  his  fist,  but  I  think 
he  had  a  baseball  club. 

Lightning  recently  struck  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  and  nearly  tore  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of  a 
young  lady.  The  reason  why  it  didn't  complete  the  job 
was  because  it  didn't  have  time. 

Husband.  The  Browns  are  still  living  in  New  York. 
Very  nice  people,  and  we  are  under  obligations  to  them. 

Wife.  I'd  ask  them  out  here  to  spend  the  summer 
w  ith  us  if  I  was  certain  they  couldn't  come. 

She  was  looking  for  pieces  for  a  crazy  qui.t. 
"  Couldn't  you  tear  off  a  few  little  pieces  from  those  silk 
patterns?  " 

"  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  so,"  replied  the  clerk, 
"  but  you  see  this  house  is  in  favor  of  a  tear-off  for  reve- 
nue only." 

Two  young  men  get  into  a  railway  carriage,  where  there 
are  two  ladies.    One  of  the  gentlemen  proceeds  to  smoke  : 

"  What,"  says  his  friend,  "you  smoke  without  asking 
the  ladies'  permission?" 

"  You  must  be  a  fool,"  says  the  smoker;  "they  might 
not  have  given  it." 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  young  woman  across  the  way," 
said  Jones  to  his  w  ife. 

"She  is,  indeed,"  the  lady  asseitled,  "a  remarkably 
pretty  woman." 

"  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  whom  she  just  now  met  is 
her  husband? " 

"I  think  he  must  bo,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones;  "I  notice 
he  didn't  lift  his  hat  to  her. 

Mr.  llinney,  who  is  sitting  in  the  door  of  the  summer- 
house,  resting  his  gouty  limb  on  the  cooling  sward,  over- 
hears the  following  dialogue  between  his  landlady  and 
one  of  the  servants : 

"  Bridget,  I  wish  you'd  go  and  fetch  that  pillow  in  off 
the  grass." 

"  I  don't  like  to,  mum." 

"  Don't  like  to!    Why  not?  " 

"  Because,  mum,  it  isn't  a  piller;  it's  Misther  Binney's 
fut." 

Will  Haven  serenaded  his  girl  the  other  night,  and 
when  he  had  got  through  singing  the  first  song  a  female- 
Irish  voice  was  heard  at  a  front  upper  story  window,  as  to 
wit  : 

".Is  that  you,  Bill?" 

"  Yes.    Where  is  Mamie?" 

"  Faith  an'  she  hain't  got  home  from  the  ice-cream  sa- 
loon yit  with  Mr.  Archer.  Give  us  another  song,  Hill; 
the  ould  folks  are  out,  too.    Give  us  '  Swatc  Violets.'" 

"The  price  on  that,"  said  a  clerk,  picking  up  a  rem- 
nant of  silk,  "  is  quite  decollete."  • 

"  What?  "  said  the  startled  customer.  , 

"  The  price  is  quite  decollete,  I  said." 

"  Young  man,  do  you  know  what  dccollctte  means?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  do." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Oh,  no  I  am  not." 

"  What  does  it  mean?  " 

"  It  means  cut  low;  and  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
the  price  on  this  piece  of  goods.    C  'omprenet  voits  ?  " 


Apropos  of  the  lately  renewed  and  regenerated  lie  by 
Mark  Twain  about  his  father  and  the  old  Oueen  Anne 
musket  comes  one  from  the  country,  of  the  same  style 
and  caliber.  The  old  man  Smith,  of  Richfield,  is  a  self- 
sufficient  sort  of  old  fellow,  and  prides  himself  upon  his 
riding  abilities.  One  day  he  spied  his  young  hopeful 
leading  a  colt  to  water  rather  gingerly,  and  remarked : 
"  Why  on  earth  don't  you  ride  that  beast?"  "  I'm  'fraid 
to!  '(raid  he'll  throw  me."  "Bring  that  hoss  here!" 
snapped  the  old  man.  The  colt  was  urged  up  to  a  fence 
and  braced  on  one  side  by  the  boy,  while  the  old  man 
climbed  on  the  colt's  bac  k.  Then  he  was  let  go,  and  the 
old  gentleman  rode  proudly  off.  Paralyzed  by  fear  the 
colt  went  slowly  for  about  twenty  rods,  without  a  demon- 
stration ;  then  like  lightning  his  four  legs  bun<  lied  together, 
his  back  bowed  like  a  viaduct  an  h,  and  the  old  man  shot 
up  in  the  air,  turned  seven  Separate,  distinct  somersaults 
and  lit  on  the  small  of  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 

with  both  legs  twisted  around  his  ne<k.   Hastening  to 

him,  the  ho|K-ful  anxiously  inquired:  "Did  it  hurl  you, 
pa?"  The  old  man  rose  slowly,  shook  out  the  knots  in 
(lis  legs,  brushed  the  dust  from  his  ears  and  hair,  and, 
rubbing  his  bruised  elbow  s,  growled  :  "  Well,  it  didn't  do 
me  a  duin  bit  of  good.    You  go  home!" 


"  Mary,  I  want  a  messenger  to  send  dow  n  town,"  said 
a  lady  to  her  maid;  "the  saleslady  has  sent  me  the  wrong 
bundle,  and  I  want  to  inform  the  forclady  of  her  careless- 
ness.- Is  there  any  one  disengaged?"  "I  think  not, 
ma'am;  the  chamber  lady  is  with  her  rooms  and  the 
kitchen  lady  has  visitors — her  mother,  the  washer  lady, 
and  her  cousin,  the  ash  gentleman,  having  called.  But 

■  perhaps  the  foot  gentleman  or  the  coach  gentleman  is 

I  disengaged.    I  will  gee." 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  lll'MOR. 


all. 


Little  Jack.  If  you  don't  do  as  I  say.  I  won't  play. 
Little  Dick.     Then  you  are  a  mean,  selfish  boy,  that's 
1. 

Little  /nek.  I  ain't;  I'm  a  patriot. 

Little  Pi,  !-.  A  patriot? 

Little  fuck.  Yes;  I'm  a  ljolter,  like  pa. 


Chicago  Man.  Wonder  what  state  that  elegantly- 
dressed  gentleman  represents? 

Barkeeper.    The  man  in  the  white  hat? 

Chicago  Man.  Yes. 

Luii keeper.    He  ain't  no  delegate. 

Chicago  Mati.  No? 

L>ai keeper.  Naw;  he  didn't  order  nothin'  but  gingcr- 
pop.   

Magistrate.    What's  the  charge  against  this  man? 
Officer.    Creating  a  disturbance. 
Magistrate.    What  did  he  do? 

Officer.  Please,  Your  Honor,  he  yelled  so  loud  he 
waked  up  all  the  babies  in  the  block. 

Magistrate.    When  was  it  he  yelled? 

Officer.  Right  after  I  commenced  to  club  him,  Your 
I  [onor. 

Magistrate.  Disgraceful !  perfectly  disgraceful !  Ninety 
days. 

John.  Say,  George,  you  really  ought  to  know  better 
than  tf)  scratch  that  way  in  public. 

George.    And  why  shouldn't  I  scratch? 

John.  Why,  because  people  will  think  you  are  shy  of 
soap  and  water. 

George.    That's  all  you  know  about  it. 

John.    I  should  like  you  to  explain  yourself,  then. 

(ieori;e.  1  scratch  because  I  itch  ;  and,  more  than  that, 
I  am  proud  of  the  itching. 

John.    Shameless  fellow  ! 

George.    Shameless?    Not  a  bit  of  it.    I  am  right  in  the 
height  of  style. 
John.    How  so,  indeed? 

George.  Them's  ten-dollar-a-day-summer-resort  mos- 
quito bites. 

Little  Tom.  You  are  going  with  us  to  our  picnic, 
ain't  you  ? 

i'oiinx  Sijuipjs.  Yes,  my  dear  child.  Your  sister 
honored  me  with  an  invitation,  and  I  would  not  miss 
such  an  Opportunity  for  the  world.  By  the  way,  Tom, 
here  is  a  new  silver  dollar.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
something  I  want  to  know.  Mr.  Gayfellow  isn't  going, 
is  he? 

L.ittle  Tom.    Oh,  yes. 

Young Squipps.  Hang  him  !  I  thought  I  would  have 
your  sister  all  to  myself  to-day. 

Little  Tom.  But  you  shouldn't  want  to  hang  Mr.  Gay- 
fellow.    He  was  the  one  who  told  sister  to  invite  you. 

Young  Squipps.  He!  Why  what  did  he  want  me  for? 
Little  Tom.    To  carry  the  baskets. 


fratc  Neio  Yorker.  See  here,  sir,  I  understand  that  you 
have  been  giving  collectors  for  the  Barthokli  |>edestal  fund 
five  per  <  nil  of  what  they  obtained. 

Committee  Man.  Yes,  I  did  offer  that  inducement  for 
awhile. 

Irate  Neio  Yorker.  Ah,  ha  !  I  thought  so.  Now, 
sir,  I  just  want  you  to  understand  that  this  fraud  has  got 
to  stop. 

Committee  Man.    I  have  stopped  it. 

Irate  .Yew  Yorker.  Glad  to  find  that  you  awakened  to 
the  enormity  of  your  offense.  How  many  collectors  did 
you  hire  on  those  disgraceful  terms? 

Committee  Man.    Only  ten. 

Irate  New  Yorker.  Ten.  My  gracious!  They  should 
be  made  to  pay  that  percentage  right  back  into  the  treas- 
ury.   What  became  of  them? 

Committee  Man.    They  starved  to  death. 


Mrs.  XohoJy.  Ah!  how  d'e  do,  Countess?  I  am  so 
glad  to  sec  you  home;  but  I  was  in  hojK.-s  you  would 
bring  your  husband  with  you.  Let  me  see:  It  is  three 
months  since  you  were  married,  is  it  not? 

Neio  Countess  (wearily).  Yes,  three  months— three 
months! 

Mrs.  Nobody.    The  Count  is  well,  I  hoj>c? 
New  Countess.    Yes,  he  is,  I  believe. 
Mrs.  Nobody.    And  I  suppose  you  enjoyed  lite  in  his 
grand  castle? 

New  Countess.  For  awhile,  yes;  but,  you  see,  it  took 
all  my  fortune  to  pay  off  the  old  debts  on  it. 

Mrs.  Nobody.  Indeed!  Poor  child!  How  I  wish  I 
COUld  help  you  ! 

Neio  (  ountcss.    You  can. 

Mrs.  Nobody.    I  low? 

New  Countess.    Let  me  have  your  family  wash. 


The  following   suggestions  are  offered  to  cani|»aign 

poets : 

Cleveland  ami  Hendricks, 

 lend  tricks, 

 send  brick*, 

 bend  sticks, 

 offend  Micks, 

 ascend  Styx, 

 end,  nixK 


Harry  Palmer  is  a  young  lawyer  who  recently  had  his 
first  case-  as  counsel  for  a  prisoner  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing. "Father,"  he  remarked  with  a  large  air  when  he 
came  home,  "  I  have  been  appointed  to  defend  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar  of  justice."  "Is  that  so?"  "  Yes,  sir.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  fora  beginner?  "  "  Well,  my  son."  said 
the  elder  Palmer,  with  a  kindly  look,  "  I  think,  with  a  lit- 
tle assistance  from  the  prosecuting  attorney,  you  will  be 
able  to  convict  your  client."  Harry's  only  hope  is  to 
have  his  father  for  a  client  sometime, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A   FIRST-CLASS   I.OD«IN«  IIOlNi; 

iRest.-uirant  .dinette. I  with  same)  ' 
No.  3  I'ULTON  STREET,  COR.  I. AH  KIN. 
W.  .1.  \  AN  NAMEE,  1'iop  i. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

BOXES,  TRUNKS,  PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC., 

BBKOKB  I.RAVI  NG  TUB  CITY,  WITH 

.1.  II.  HOTT  A  C  O.. 

735  Market  street,  opposite  Dupotit,  San  Franrisco. 

Fink  Hkick  Wakkiioi'sk.    Advances  madk. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK    AND  JOB  PKINTKR 
513  Clay  Mmt, 

(Between  Montgomery-  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TILES 

OF  If  VERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HOIITASVE  A  CO., 
3it.  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Hank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HA  MVS  SAFE  A  MM  K  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 
 C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

KRUG  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
lll'l. I. MAW  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  <:?<;  Front  Stbrrt. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  A.  CH ESHHKOl'GII,          W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

UNION  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. :  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Cali- 
fornia Line  uf  Clippers  from  New  Vork  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

121  and  123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
and  180  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 

Makes  advances  in  San  Francisco  on  consignments  in 
Produce  and  Merchandise  directed  to  New  Vork  and 
other  Atlantic  markets,  to  Kngland  and  Continental 
ports;  also,  to  ports  in  China,  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  New  Vork,  purchase  and  ship  staple  merchan- 
dise to  California  and  the  above  named  leading  markets, 
and  make  advancements  on  consignments  therefor ; 
charter  ships,  engage  freights  for  all  ports  (free  of  com- 
mission to  the  shipper),  effect  insurance  in  the  leading 
offices,  on  the  best  terms,  and  do  a  general  mercantile 
and  exchange  business. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital   $3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS : 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


ALFALEA  FRUIT _AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The  .Man}   Breai  Advantages  of  Tulare 
County, 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $3  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved...  .$25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Une- 
Ql' aled  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 

Gallon  Mil. I. I  K  A  KM  IT, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


NOTICE   OF  REMOVAL. 

A.  FOREMAN  &  SON, 

TYPE  FOUNDERS 

Beg  to  announce  to  their  patrons  and  the  printing 
fraternity  generally  that 

THEY  HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

From  old  stand,  cor.  Merchant  and  Sansome, 

To  611   MERCHANT  STREET 

ABOVE  MONTGOMERY. 

The  type  used  on  the  San  Franciscan  was  manufac- 
tured by  Foreman  &  Son. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  -ide>,  at 

s )  (~\  A.  M.,  ilailv,  Alvarndo,  Newark,  Center- 
O.py  ville,  JHvfsO,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
( latos,  Wrights,  Glcnwoocj,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SAN  TA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

*Z>  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express  J  Mt. 
^•^^  Kden,  AKarado,  Newark,  Cenierville,  Al- 

viso.  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 

all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

Zi.   MO    V-        «hiily,_fur  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 

•  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  anil 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

UU  —   F.  X  CURS  IONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $.»  50  to 
MP«  >  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUN  DAYS, 
t<»  return  until  MON  DAY,  inclusive. 
«w>   (~~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O.WW  JOSE,  BIG  TREKS  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$:(  OO  to  FUG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

*1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKI  A\l>  \M>  ALAMEDA: 

26. 00  —  36.30,  Vj.oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  o.oo,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  Tlt2.oo,  12.30,^1.00,  1. 30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P«  M< 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 85.30,  26.oo,  26.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,^111.00,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
lli. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  Q.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85. 16,  3.5.46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  II  10.46, 
11. 16,  Y11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  *f  12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

5*  Sundays  excepted.    \ Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,   Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont 
gomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


ofliop  337  market  street 

Refiner;  Policro 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

SONOMA  COUNTY 

UilMPQ  ,r   tne  Sonoma 

nUlllLO  County  Real  Estate  Guide,  descriptive  "I 
I  the  best  agricultural  county  in  California. 
AND       No  droughts;  no  irrigation;  no  failure  of 
crops. 

I  AMflQ  PBOCTOB,  REYNOLDS  A  CO., 
LAHUO.  Rosa,  Cal. 


CONTRACT  FOR 

FALL  AND  WINTER  SUPPLY  OF  COAL 

for  \  our  flloiisr  or  Store. 

Special  rates  for  five  tons.  Prices  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 

< HAS.  K.  AWES, 

l'-iO  Beale  street.    Telephone  308. 


HOPPS  &  SON 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS 
Interior  Decora ters, 

No.  4'iii  Pine  Street,  San  Fra.ic'sco. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
:iio  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOW  ICR  »Sc  FEATHKK  STORK 
10*4  Market  street. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 


H 


UTCHINSON    &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 


Adlev  H.  Cummins.  C.  E.  Roych. 

nOYCE  &  CUMMINS, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
507  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Wm.  M.  Stew  art.  Wm.  F.  Hekkin. 

JTEWART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 


310  PlNF.  StREKT, 


Rooms  23  to  26. 


W.  S.  Wood.  K.  H.  Llovd. 

^LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery-  and  Pine  streets. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
330  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  CH  I    B  AN 


fSEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.) 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS  WEEK  BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER  ) 

At  332  -336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets, 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  thn  Pacific  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties, 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogim  for  1SS4.  jnst  out. 

HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENtlLATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET— 

Entrance  het.  Nos.  S3  7  and  539  Market  St., 
San  KranciHco. 


PALACE  HOTEL 

A.  D.  SHARON,  Losses. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  world. 
It  is  Fire  and  Earthquake-proof.  It  has  five  elevators. 
Every  room  is  large,  light  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
'The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  ir. 
American  hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


THE  /ETNA  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charmsof  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Hath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

'They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhu.-a' 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

'They  affurd  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  ftC*  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
./Etnas  at  5  v.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Bchnell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
L 1  dell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Gala. 

ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  F.  WOODWARD,  PROPRIETOR. 

ot'en  all  the  year  rofnd;  street  cars  pass  hotel 
to  the  Beach  ;  House  central  and 
newly  h'kninhkd. 

Kate**  $1  £5  to  $2  00  per  <lay 

Free  coach  to  trains  and  boats.    Special  rates 
to  families  by  the  week  or  month. 

"EUREKA"  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE! 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  two  to  one,  than  the 
best  four-ply  Rubber  HosCi  and  if  left  out  iu  the  sun 
and  air  continuously,  or  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will 
stand  the  roughest  kind  of  usage,  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,  RUP.BER  HOSE  of  extra  quality  and  at  low 
prices. 

W.  T.  V.  SCHERCK, 

■  Hi  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DR.  RICORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
Pills  A  specific  for  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Agents  for  California,  J.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  635  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  $1  95, 
$3,  $3  50  and  $6.  Preparatory  Pills,  $2.  Sbnd  for  Cir- 
cular, 


580  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


PUREST   SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

JT  THE  WORLD.  Eijual  to  any  imhokted.  The 
only  natural  California  Cha.npagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZTHY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 


HEADQUARTERS 

F01  the  manufacture  of  all 


kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLACS,  BANNERS, 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Best  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

II.   I*VS<M  AI  T, 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5x37. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary-  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  C0WBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J-  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ATKINS  MASSEY, 

I  Mil  III  \kl  It 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  6jt  Sacramento  street, 
firat  house  below  Kearny,  Sao  Francisco, 
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FACETS. 


A  friend  has  received  a  brief  but  characteristic  epistle 
from  Charley  Reed.  It  appears  from  the  telegrams  that 
our  favorite  comedian  has  developed  an  unexpected 
wife  or  so  in  New  York.  However,  it  would  take  more 
than  a  little  thing  like  that  to  give  Charley  Reed  stage 
fright.    His  letter  explains  the  matter  fully. 

FRIEND  EDWARD  :  I  was  arrested.  That'sall.  lust  a  police- 
man and  a  judge  and  a  lawyer.    Nothing  more,    yours  plainly, 

Charley  Reed. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  tunics  of  Norma 's 
children  must  be  made  out  of  Charley  Reed's  old  jack- 
ets. There  is  nothing  in  the  world  shorter  than  the  plain 
comedian's  pet  jackets,  except  those  tunics.  The  legs  of 
these  unhappy  infants  are  apparently  modeled  after  the 
ones  that  Gilbert  Sarony  wears  when  he  jumps  the  skip- 
ping-rope or  sits  in  the  swing.  This  is  probably  the  rea- 
son that  we  can't  have  opera  and  minstrels  at  the  same 
time.  Charley  Reed  can't  play  until  he  gets  some  new 
jackets;  and  it  is  no  use  for  Sarony  to  be  funny  with 
his  legs  when  these  infants  at  the  California  can  beat  him 
at  his  own  business. 

These  children  of  Norma's  have  worried  the  audiences 
a  good  deal.  Both  of  them  are  blondes,  while  Norma 
and  Pollione  are  inky  brunettes.  This  gives  the  whole 
business  an  air  of  unreality,  as  if  the  children  had  been 
changed  in  the  cradle,  or  borrowed  from  a  neighbor  for 
the  occasion,  or  made  the  pretext  for  an  insincerity  of 
some  kind.  But  perhaps  they  will  look  more  like  their 
parents  when  they  grow  up.  Not  only  did  these  kids 
worry  the  audience,  but  they  also  worried  Norma  and 
Adalgisa.  When  Norma  ventured  to  break  out  in  a 
cadenza  the  young  ones  would  turn  quickly  and  watch 
her  mouth,  as  if  it  were  a  Jack-in-the-box  from  which 
something  would  presently  pop.  Then  Adalgisa  would 
take  up  the  vocal  pyrotechnics,  and  the  children  would 
abruptly  transfer  their  undivided  attention  to  her.  At 
times  they  were  addressed  and  reprimanded  by  the  promp- 
ter, whereupon  they  would  peer  down  into  his  box  w  ith  the 
greatest  interest.  Finally  they  became  blase  and  bored,  and 
would  look  at  each  other  and  yawn  dismally,  until  at 
last  they  were  mercifully  removed. 


I  sat  near  a  small  child  at  "  The  Devil's  Auction." 
The  ballet  came  out,  clad  in  (lesh-colored  tights  and  pea- 
cock feathers. 

Child.  Mamma,  are  all  those  nice  ladies  poor?  Haven't 
they  any  stockings? 

Mamma.  Yes,  yes ;  the  pretty  ladies  are  very  poor. 
Listen  to  the  music. 

Child.  But,  mamma;  say.  Maybe  the  ladies  took  their 
clothes  off  on  purpose.  Maybe  they're  all  going  to  have 
a  bath!   

I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  an  American  artist  who 
had  lived  a  good  while  in  Munich.   He  said  that  at  one 


time  there  was  a  perfect  craze  for  all  varieties  o(  American 
mixed  drinks.  Having  left  home  when  young  and  inno- 
cent, our  artist  was  quite  as  ignorant  concerning  the 
national  stomach-washes  as  were  the  Germans;  but, 
like  any  other  lad,  he  was  not  willing  to  acknow  ledge  his 
ignorance.  So  he  hied  him  to  an  alleged  American  bar 
in  Munich,  and  proceeded  to  sample  in, small  installments, 
the  various  American  tipples.  He  says  they  were  unlike 
anything  he  ever  experienced  before  or  since.  Asmodeus 
only  knows  what  went  into  them.  But  he  was  young  and 
brave,  and  he  sailed  in,  one  at  a  time.  In  one  week  he- 
was  melancholy-bilious.  In  two  weeks  he  had  a  German 
sweetheart,  a  marqueterie  stomach  and  a  tesselated  liver. 
In  three  weeks  he  was  swept  up,  arrested,  and  reprimanded 
in  high  Dutch  for  having  the  delirium  tremens.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  he  gave  up  all  claims  to  the  United 
States.  And  to  this  day  he  talks  German,  drinks  beer, 
and  turns  pale  at  the  word  "American." 


I  saw  a  letter  from  Sam  Davis  once,  in  which  he  said 
that,  "  Though  there  was  much  dissension  among  religious 
sects,  the  various  church  steps  were  still  used  for  sparking 
purposes  indifferently  by  people  of  all  denominations." 
As  the  political  season  advances,  scarcely  an  evening 
passes  that  I  am  not  reminded  of  this  remark.  For, 
though  dissension  rends  the  nation  to  its  center,  and  party 
feeling  blazes  through  the  city,  there  is  still  a  unanimity  : 
Our  vast  areas  of  corn-producing  cobbles  are  free,  for 
procession  purposes,  to  I  )emocrats  and  Republicans  alike. 


Speaking  of  sparking  :  Occasionally  of  an  evening  I  go 
to  the  end  of  the  California  street  cable-car  line,  and  walk 
over  toward  the  Presidio  reservation.  Near  the  entrance 
gate,  commanding  a  glorious  view,  there  is  a  large  cannon 
laid  low.  Upon  this  cannon,  in  the  gloaming,  it  is  always 
possible  to  find  a  loving  couple  seated,  with  his  arm 
around  her  waist.  Theodore  YVores,  the  artist,  who 
always  takes  a  very  spiritual  view  of  things,  says  that  the 
landscape  requires  them,  particularly  at  eventide.  He 
says  that  a  pair  of  lovers  seated  on  a  cannon,  communing 
in  the  peaceful  twilight,  is  the  proper  caper  for  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  "  Peace  and  War."  Now  I 
wouldn't  dispute  Wores  for  the  world;  but  I  don't  agree 
with  him.  1  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
cannon.  The  fact  is,  it  is- not  always  the  same  couple.  I 
think  I  have  discovered  that  any  couple  sitting  down  on 
that  cannon  in  the  twilight  will  invariably  embrace. 
While  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  this  secret  away  to 
bashful  lovers,  I  want  to  know  the  first  cause.  Have  the 
officers  of  the  regular  army  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  'There- 
ought  to  be  an  investigation. 

What  opera  bouffe  is  it  where  they  scatter  a  powder 
that  sets  a  whole  village  to  embracing,  irrespective  of  age 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude? 


What  pleasure  to  have  voted  in  those  days!  In  "  Ruy 
Bias  "  they  have  occasion  to  represent  the  taking  of  a  vote 
on  some  measure  before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Coun- 
cil of  Spain.  The  votes  are  deposited  in  a  large,  im- 
pressive potato-masher,  gracefully  hollowed  out  on  one- 
side.  An  ardent  politician  sat  near  me.  As  they  passed 
the  ballot-box  his  soul  rose  in  arms,  and  I  heard  him 
mutter  to  himself,  "  I  .ord,  what  a  good  chance  to  stuff  it !  " 


Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  has  a  Chinaman  named — 
in  honor  of  Tonquin,  perhaps  Alphonse.  Alphonse  is 
already  getting  to  be  known  as  quite  a  character,  lb  , 
too,  is  an  artist,  and  his  pictures,  which  were  originally  a 
Mongolian  adaptation  of  the  Munich  school,  are  getting 
to  be  better  than  those  of  many  so-called  "  artists"  of  Cau- 
casian extraction.  Not  long  ago  Alphonse  decided  to 
paint  a  street  scene  in  Chinatown,  and  do  the  work  from 
nature,  on  the  s|x>t.  He  set  his  easel  up  and  went  to 
work.  In  a  few  moments  >uch  a  crowd  gathered  around 
him  that  he  had  to  stop  operations.  Next  day  he  tried 
getting  up  at  daylight;  but  there  are  so  many  early  risers 
in  Chinatown  that  it  was  just  as  bad.  He  puzzled  a 
good  while,  thinking  how  he  could  manage  it,  and  finally 
a  bright  idea  struck  him.   He  went  to  an  expressman 


who  has  a  stand  in  Chinatown,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  charge  to  take  a  trunk  to  the  Mission  for  him. 
The  expressman  told  him  that  it  would  cost  him  seventy- 
five  cents.  Alphonse  appeared  to  dislike  very  much 
the  idea  of  paying  out  so  much  money,  whereupon  the 
expressman  explained  to  Alphonse  that  he  had  to 
change  that  much,  because  it  would  take  him  fully  two 
hours  to  go  and  come.  Alphonse  appeared  to  doubt  him. 
The  expressman  swore  to  the  fact.  Alphonse  asked 
him  if  seventy-five  cents  was  all  he  could  make  in  two 
hours.  The  man  said  yes,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  get  it. 
Then  the  guileless  Alphonse  handed  seventy-five  cents 
to  the  expressman  and  said: 

"  All  right ;  I  engage  you  for  two  hours.  Here  is  your 
money.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  perfectly  quiet,  and 
let  me  get  into  the  wagon  and  make  my  sketch." 

Thus  Alphonse  avoided  the  crowd,  and  at  the  same 
time  precluded  all  possibility  ol  the  expressman's  asking 
any  fancy  price  for  the  accommodation. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Alphonse  is  getting  along  in 
the  world. 

A  new  kind  of  Jersey  has  little  ribs  in  it,  and  is  called 
the  Vermicelli.  Hut  if  my  sweetheait  wants  to  wear  one, 
it  will  have  to  be  Spaghetti  or  nothing.  We  have  had  so 
tnuch  Italian  opera  lately  that  my  taste  in  such  matters 
is  grow  ing  conclusive. 

Cleveland  is  getting  up  what  we  would  call  in  San 
Francisco  a  sort  of  "  Maid  of  Athens"  record. 


The  other  day  I  was  led  to  visit  an  exhibition  of  trained 
(lies  on  Market  street.  The  proprietor  has  an  ancient 
false  curl.  Taking  a  hair  from  this,  he  harnesses  a  big 
blue-bottle  fly  to  a  chariot  made  of  a  peanut  shell  or 
something  of  that  caliber.  When  the  lly  is  poked  with  a 
straw  he  very  naturally  walks  around,  since  the  incum- 
brance is  too  heavy  to  fly  with.  This  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent something  very  remarkable  in  the  way  of  training. 
The  only  curious  things  about  the  establishment  are  a 
series  of  smells  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify.  The  flics 
reminded  me  of  a  good  many  human  animals  I  have  seen 
in  the  show  business.  Being  harnessed  up  and  pushed  or 
pulled,  they  naturally  go  the  way  that  they  are  driven. 
Hut  their  talents  are  entirely  of  the  irresponsible  kind. 


Mr.  Al  Gerberding,  of  this  city,  has  lately  come  into 
prominence  as  the  possessor  of  an  art  treasure.  It  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  his  office,  and  there  is  a  hollow  worn  in 
the  floor  by  the  constant  passing  in  and  out  of  connois- 
seurs who  have  been  to  see  it.  Hilly  Hrown,  the  wheat 
king,  made  him  an  offer  for  it,  which  was  indignantly 
refused.  Mr.  Carey  Friedlander,  after  taking  an  exhaust- 
ive survey  of  it  through  an  opaque  copy  of  the  Morning 
Call,  properly  folded,  pronounced  the  wrinkles  in  the 
dress  quite  up  to  the  Monterey  standard.  Mr.  Fulton 
Berry,  the  well-known  esthetic  art  patron,  gave  up  his 
business  in  order  to  act  as  show  man.  The  subject  of  this 
picture  has  never  been  ascertained.  Some  think  it  is 
Rebecca  at  the  well.  Lieutenant  St  hwatka  is  reported 
as  saying  that  he  considers  it  Aurora  Horealis.  Mr.  |o 
Grant  affirms  it  unlike  anything  he  saw  in  Honolulu. 
Mr.  Joseph  Austin  says  it  is  Caller  Herrin',  and  Mr. 
\\ .  W.  Morrow  thinks  it  may  represent  a  dynamited  sec- 
tion of  the  ( Ihicago  <  invention.  1'rofessor  I  lanks,  after 
looking  at  it  under  the  microscope,  says  it  is  a  lively  spei  i- 
mcn  of  ancient  art,  and  that  a  brush  dam  would  cer- 
tainly keep  off  guests.  Mr.  Joseph  Redding  pronounces 
it  an  extinct  species  of  fish  known  as  the  opera  bouffo 
but  not  amenable  to  any  law  that  now  exisis. 

The  other  morning  business  was  suspended,  and  there 
was  a  w  ild  excitement  on  the  street.  Mr.  ( let  herding, 
who  had  refused  the  advice  of  his  friends  to  have  a  spe- 
cial guard  set  to  w  atch  the  pit  lure,  was  found  in  his  office 
in  a  deadly  swoon,  and  near  him  lay  the  inanimate  form 
of  Fulton  Berry.  The  awful  truth  was  soon  discovered. 
Under  cover  of  night,  an  expert  burglar  had  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  premises.  With  fiendish  cunning,  he  had 
taken  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  priceless  gem  of  art  from 
its  frame.  Mr.  Gerberding,  on  entering  nis  office  in  the 
morning,  had  only  needed  one  glance  to  tell  him  the 
awful  fact.  They  had  cut  the  picture  out,  tacked  it  to 
the  wall,  and  stolen  the  frame  1  Solitairk. 
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MR  BROWNE'S  HEIRESS. 

"If  you  mean  to  go  for  art,  old  fellow,  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  travel  by  a  veritable  Via  Dorosa  before 
you  attain  success,  especially  if  you  have  to  live  by  it," 
said  my  friend,  Ted  Ochre.  "  1  have  been  through  the 
whole  business,  and  know  all  about  it." 

I  have  since  proved  his  words  to  be  true,  although  I 
have  less  cause  to  complain  than  many  of  my  comrades 
of  the  brush,  for  a  lucky  accident  provided  my  wile  and 
myself  with  the  means  of  liv  ing  till  I  got  a  fair  start.  But 
I  passed  through  some  grievous  experiences  before  that 
happened. 

W  hen  I  had  begun  to  make  a  little  progress,  and  had 
saved  enough  money  to  enable  me  to  do  so,  I  deter- 
mined to  give  myself  several  weeks'  stay  in  the  country, 
where  1  hoped  to  recruit  my  health  at  the  same  time  thai 
I  pursued  my  studies. 

I  meant  to  live  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  work  hard 
all  the  time;  yet  it  was  with  a  host  of  pleasant  antici- 
pations that  I  jumped  into  a  third-class  carriage  at  Liver- 
pool street,  and  after  a  three-hours'  journey  arrived  at  the 
quiet  little  country  station  of  VV  .  After  having  ascer- 
tained from  one  of  the  porters  that  there  were  good  lodg- 
ings to  be  had  at  the  village  inn,  I  walked  up  the  platform 
toward  the  place  of  exit.  As  I  passed  the  first-class  car- 
riages my  attention  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  windows 
being  let  dow  n  in  a  violent  hurry. 

"  Eh,  porter!  Where  are  they  all?"  exclaimed  an  irrit- 
able voice  belonging  to  a  stout  elderly  gentleman,  who 
was  struggling,  with  swollen,  gouty  fingers,  to  turn  the 
stiff  handle  of  the  door. 

With  some  difficulty  I  managed  to  open  it  for  him,  just 
as  the  station-master  had  given  the  signal  for  the  train  to 
move  on. 

The  porter,  catching  sight  of  me  opening  the  door  as 
the  train  was  moving,  shouted  to  me  to  "  Stand  back!" 
and  ran  up  to  enforce  his  command;  but  the  irate  pas- 
senger forced  open  the  door,  which  the  official  had  nearly 
re-shut,  and  jumped  out,  falling  as  he  did  so  with  one- 
foot  between  the  platform  and  the  train. 

Catching  him  as  he  fell,  while  the  porter  at  the  same 
moment  signaled  for  the  train  to  stop,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  extricate  the  old  gentleman  from ,  his  perilous 
position. 

"It's  Mr.  Browne!  I  hope  you're  not  hurt,  sir!"  ex- 
claimed the  station-master,  coming  up. 

"Hurt!"  he  replied,  stuttering  with  rage,  "I'll — I'll 
report  every  man-jack  of  you.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
gentleman  " 

"  He  knows  'twarn't  my  fault,"  said  the  porter,  sulkily  ; 
"  you  would  get  out  o'  that  train  arter  she'd  started." 

"  In  that  case,"  began  the  station-master,  very  defer- 
entially, "  if  Jones  is  correct  " 

"  Correct!   The  rascal — 1 — I  " 

"The  man  is  right  enough  so  far,"  I  interrupted,  "but 
there  was  no  one  near  to  open  the  carriage  door,  and  at 
the  last  moment,  alter  some  difficulty,  I  opened  it  myself." 

"Gross  neglect — ugh!"  with  a  growl  of  pain;  "and  as 
sure  as  I'm  a  director — ugh!  " 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  severely  hurt,"  I  interrupted; 
"let  me  assist  you  to  the  waiting-room." 

"No,  no;  straight  home  at  once;  my  carriage  is  wait- 
ing," he  replied,  taking  my  arm  ;  and,  answering  only  by 
a  tierce  growl  the  sulky  apologies  of  the  porter,  he  limped 
painfully  to  his  carriage.  Just  as  I  had  helped  him  in, 
the  station-master  hurried  up  and  exclaimed  : 

"I  trust  you're  not  seriously  hurt.    I — — " 

"Hurt!"  he  growled,  with  renewed  indignation,  "I 
think  I  have  only  broken  my  leg.  But  that  s  nothing — 
nothing  of  any  consequence!" 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Browne,  it's  not  your  usual  train,  sir," 
replied  the  crestfallen  official.  "  Will  you  let  me  send 
the  doctor  on?"  he  asked. 

"  No!  "  roared  the  old  gentleman. 

"I  think  that  would  be  the  wisest  plan,"  I  suggested, 
"  for  though  I  think  it  can  be  nothing  more  serious  than 
a  bad  sprain  " 

"Good  gracious,  sir!  What  can  you  know  about  it?  I 
tell  you  I'm  in  agony.  Well,"  to  the  station-master,  who 
stood  awaiting  his  instructions,  "  why  d'ye  stand  gaping 
there? "  Then  to  me,  as  I  turned  to  go,  "  Get  in,  can't 
you  ?  Get  in ! " 

"Thank  you,  but  I  must  find  my  way  to  the  inn,"  I 
replied  rather  stiffly,  for  1  did  not  relish  the  tone  of  the 
request. 

"  Bother  it  all !  Can't  you  see  that  I'm  mad  with  pain?  " 
he  asked  irritably.  "  Is  it  likely  that  I  am  going  to  let 
you  go  to  a  wretched  country  public  house — it's  nothing 
better — after  sav  ing  my  life?  " 

Seeing  that  the  kind-hearted  but  choleric  old  gentleman 
was  really  distressed  at  my  refusal,  1  yielded  to  his  wish, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  drive,  found  myself  established 
as  an  honored  guest  in  his  luxurious  home.  He  insisted 
that  I  should  take  up  my  quarters  there  during  my  stay 

at  W  .    Every  obstacle  that  I  raised  was  surmounted 

by  him  with  such  perseverance  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
was  forced  to  yield  to  his  desire. 

It  was  certainly  pleasant  at  Dalehurst.  All  that  wealth 
could  procure  was  to  be  found  there,  for  its  owner  was 
rich,  and  allowed  Genevieve,  his  daughter,  carte  blanche 
in  the  exercise  of  her  cultivated  and  refined  tastes.  His 
daughter — ah!  how  can  I  describe  her?  Beautitul,  intel- 
lectual, gracious,  and  an  enthusiast  about  art,  was  it  won- 
derful that  I  lost  my  heart  long  before  1  knew  it?  When 
I  did  disc  ov  er  it — but  1  must  speak  of  the  happy  days 
that  preceded  the  shock  of  that  discovery. 

As  1  had  supposed,  Mr.  Browne's  injury  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  severe  sprain;  but  it  kept 
him  prisoner  for  several  days,  and  as  I  was  always  out 
and  at  work  till  dinner  time,  he  grew  to  look  forward  to 
my  presence  in  the  evening  in  quite  a  ridiculous  manner. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  my  pictures,  although 
he  knew  nothing  about  art — but  he  thought  he  did;  and 
his  daughter's  sympathetic  appreciation  atoned  for  his  in- 
comprehensible criticisms,  and  was  dangerously  delight- 
ful to  me. 

Of  course  I  was  mad,  foolish,  culpable,  not  to  under- 


stand that  it  was  something  more  than  intellectual  sym- 
pathy which  made  our  intercourse  such  a  happiness  to  us 
both  ;  but  1  suppose  I  was  feeling  too  intensely  to  analyze 
and  define  my  feelings. 

1  think,  too,  that  as  he  knew  my  position,  Mr.  Browne 
acted  in  a  most  thoughtless  way,  for  he  insisted  that 
Genevieve  should  take  lessons  of  me;  and  what  could  he 
expect  when  two  young  people,  with  so  many  sympa- 
thies and  tastes  in  common,  were  so  constantly  thrown 
together?  1  can  conscientiously  declare  that,  had  I  real- 
ized my  danger,  I  should  have  tied  long  before  I  did,  for 
1  believed  at  that  time  that  Genevieve  was  her  lather's 
heiress,  while  I  was  a  poor,  struggling  artist. 

When  one  morning  my  host  announced  that  he  expected 
his  nephew,  Reginald  vane,  and  some  friends  down  for 
shooting,  I  felt  a  vague  presentiment  that  something  un- 
pleasant was  in  store  for  me,  and  insisted  on  taking  up 
my  quarters  at  the  inn,  for  I  know  that  with  a  houseful  of 
young  people  whose  sole  idea  was  amusement,  while  mine 
was  work,  I  should  be  out  of  place,  and  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Genevieve,  however,  would  not  hear  to  giving  up 
her  Jessons,  and  whenever  they  took  place  it  was  invaria- 
bly insisted  upon  that  I  should  remain  to  dine  at  Dale- 
hurst. 

The  moment  I  saw  Reginald  Vane  I  conceived  an  in- 
tense aversion  to  him,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  hide  the 
fact  that  the  feeling  was  mutual. 

The  first  evening  1  spent  in  his  society  he  treated  me 
with  a  su[)ercilious  affectation  of  superiority  which  made 
my  blood  boil.  The  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with  his 
cousin,  and  madly  jealous  of  every  man  that  found  the 
slightest  favor  in  her  eyes,  restrained  me  from  o|>enly  re- 
senting his  many  ini]>ertinences;  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
forbearance,  and  when  one  evening,  after  I  had  been 
singing  with  Genevieve,  he  made  some  insulting  allusion 
to  fortune-hunters,  pointing  his  remark  with  a  look  at  me 
that  no  one  could  mistake,  we  came  to  an  open  quarrel. 

The  next  morning  I  sought  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Browne,  to  bid  him  farewell. 

"Tut,  tut,  man!"  he  answered  cordially.  "  So  that 
jealous  idiot  has  been  showing  his  airs  to  you,  eh?  He 
spoke  to  me  last  night,  but  1  told  him  I  knew  you  and 
could  trust  you." 

But  I  knew  that  I  could  not  trust  myself;  so,  begging 
him  to  make  my  excuses  and  adieux  to  Genevieve,  1  de- 
parted, with  the  intention  of  seeing  her  no  more. 

The  old  gentleman  must  have  begun  to  suspect  the 
truth  during  this  interview,  for  despite  my  own  agitation, 
I  noticed  how  worried  and  anxious  he  was  looking. 

1  was  at  the  time  at  work  on  a  landscape,  w  hich  would 
keep  me,  as  I  reckoned,  about  a  week  longer  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  for  the  next  day  or  two  my  picture 
made  little  or  no  progress;  work  seemed  an  impossibility. 

Then  a  feverish  energy  seized  me  ;  I  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  believe  that  Genevieve  returned  my  love;  a 
thousand  significant  trifles  hel|ied  me  to  this  conclusion. 
With  such  an  incentive  to  spur  me  on,  I  told  myself  that 
I  must  quickly  win  the  wealth  and  position  which  would 
give  me  a  right  to  speak.  With  a  rapidity  w  hich  surprised 
even  myself  I  finished  my  picture,  and  began  another  to 
pair  with  it. 

1  )ay  after  day  I  worked,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  scarcely 
stopping  while  the  light  lasted,  even  to  take  necessary 
food. 

About  three  o'clock  one  afternoon  I  had  finished,  and 
started  to  return  to  the  inn.  I  was  feeling  triumphantly 
excited;  heart  and  brain  were  full  of  Genevieve.  "If  I 
could  only  see  her  once  more  ! "  1  thought,  as  1  pounded 
through  the  wood  with  down-bent  head. 

As  if  in  answer  to  my  longing,  on  looking  up  suddenly 
I  saw  her.  She  was  at  some  little  distance  from  me,  and 
as  with  eager  steps  I  hurried  forward,  I  perceived  that  she 
was  not  alone.  I  stopped,  dizzy  and  confounded,  for  her 
companion  was  my  rival,  Vane.  Her  hands  lay  passively 
within  his  grasp;  she  seemed  to  be  listening  willingly  to 
his  eager  words ;  but  no !  Suddenly  the  downcast  eyes 
were  raised — she  spoke  vehemently— she  struggled  to  re- 
lease herself.    I  rushed  madly  forward. 

"It  is  a  falsehood  !  "  I  heard  her  exclaim,  "  and  you  are 
a  coward ! " 

Then  her  face  was  turned  toward  me  in  surprise,  de- 
delighted  recognition,  fear,  trouble,  and  the  next  moment 
her  persecutor  had  measured  his  length  on  the  ground, 
while  I  reeled  and  fell,  for  a  great  darkness  swam  before 
me;  then  all  was  blank. 

*         *  *  *  *  *         *  * 

A  world  peopled  with  many  faces,  in  turn  strange, 
familiar,  compassionate,  cruel,  merry ;  events  following 
one  another  with  inconceivable  rapidity — some  joyful, 
some  the  reverse;  a  confused,  agonized  struggle  after 
comprehension  of  something  cruelly  puzzling,  a  gradual 
relinquishment  of  the  effort,  andat  last  I  knew  my  mother's 
sweet  worn  face  as  it  bent  anxiously  over  me.  At  first 
her  face  was  all  that  I  recognized,  and,  soothed  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  presence,  I  slept.  Gradually  recol- 
lection returned;  then  followed  the  tedium  of  a  long  and 
weary  convalescence,  during  which  I  learnt  that  they  had 
sent  every  day  from  Dalehurst  to  inquire  about  me,  and 
had  also  sent  fruit  and  flowers  continually  till  I  was  out  of 
danger,  and  that  they  had  now  gone  abroad. 

******** 

"  I  beg  pardon!  "  I  exclaimed,  absently,  for  I  had  come 
into  sudden  and  violent  collision  with  a  lady  who,  like 
myself,  was  turning  the  corner  of  a  street  in  Hammer- 
smith. There  was  a  dense  fog,  and  she  was  closely 
vailed,  so  it  is  not  wonderful  that  I  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize her.  "  Miss  Browne!  Is  it  possible,  and  alone?  I 
have  grown  independent,  you  see,"  in  slightly  tremulous 
tones.  "  You  must  let  me  put  you  into  a  cab.  Where 
are  you  going?"  1  asked,  feeling  like  one  who  dreamt. 

"  Home— no,  no,  please!"  as  I  took  umbrella  and 
music-roll  from  her  hand.  "  Indeed,  I  cannot  let  you  !  " 
but  the  words  were  weak  and  faltering,  and  I  ventured  to 
disobey. 

Drawing  her  hand  through  my  arm,  I  walked  by  her 
side  in  silence,  for  I  could  hear  by  her  quick,  irregular 


breathing  that  she  was  struggling  with  some  painful  emo- 
tion. 

"  What  must  you  think  of  us?"  she  exclaimed  at  last — 
"our  silence?  It  was  my  fault.  Are  you  quite  strong 
again?"  By  degrees  I  drew  from  her  that  they  were  quite 
poor  now,  and  that  she  was  giving  daily  music  lessons  in 
order  to  sup|>ort  herself  and  her  father,  who  was  weak 
and  ill,  and  terribly  altered.  Quite  poor  indeed  they 
were,  and  living  in  apartments,  to  which,  by  her  tasteful 
arrangement  of  the  relics  that  remained  to  them  of  their 
prosperous  (lays,  Genevieve  had  nevertheless  managed  to 
impart  an  air  of  refinement  and  elegance.  It  was  only 
just  in  time  that  I  had  found  them,  for  poor  old  Mr. 
Browne  was,  as  any  one  could  see,  quite  broken  up,  and 
seemed  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  daughter. 

She  told  me  that  when  I  had  come  upon  them  in  the 
wood  her  cousin  had  just  been  refused  by  her,  upon 
which  he  had  taxed  her  w  ith  entertaining  an  affection  for 
a  penniless  fortune-hunter,  who  had  been  kicked  out  of 
Dalehurst  as  soon  as  her  father  had  become  aware  of  his 
presumptuous  designs.  Then  followed  her  indignant 
words,  and  my  interference  and  sudden  faint.  As  a 
whole  party  had  been  picnicing  there,  help  was  not  far 
off,  and  Mr.  Browne  would  have  had  me  carried  to  Dale- 
hurst had  it  not  been  for  his  nephew's  strenuous  oppo- 
sitii  in. 

A  few  days  afterward  her  father  had  spoken  to  her,  and 
begged  her  to  receive  Vane's  attentions  favorably. 
Gradually  it  came  out  that  he  had  been  speculating  and 
was  ruined,  if  she  did  not  help  him  to  retrieve  hisjjosition 
by  this  marriage;  but  this  he  did  not  tell  her  till  they  had 
all  quitted  Dalehurst  for  the  Continent,  and  she  had 
again  refused  her  cousin.  From  her  mother  she  had 
inherited  a  small  sum  which  brought  her  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  Upon  this  pittance,  and  what  she  could  make  by 
teaching,  my  brave  girl  had  struggled  to  maintain  herself 
and  her  father  until  now. 

I  had  not  been  mistaken  with  regard  to  Genevieve's 
sentiments,  for  I  won  from  her  the  confession  that  she  had 
loved  me  from  the  first.  So  now  that  there  was  no  money 
to  come  between  us,  I  asked  and  obtained  her  father's 
consent  to  our  union.  We  were  married  very  quietly, 
both  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  also  on  account  of  her 
father's  declining  health. 

Among  the  relics  of  his  former  grandeur  Mr.  Browne 
had  retained  a  picture,  which,  in  spite  of  everybody,  he 
had  persisted  in  believing  to  be  of  great  value.  This  he 
presented  with  much  satisfaction  to  his  daughter  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage.  He  w  as  getting  quite  childish 
now,  and  she  nursed  and  humored  him  with  unfailing 
sweetness  and  devotion. 

One  morning,  on  coming  down  iijto  the  kitchen,  I 
found  her  busily  engaged  in  cleaning  her  father's  picture. 

"  What  are  you  doing?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  trying  to  make  this  'old  and  valuable  picture' 
look  a  little  more  decent,"  she  replied,  laughing  gaily. 
"Boor  papa  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  I  do  not  value 
it,  so  1  am  going  to  give  it  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
timing-room." 

Of  course  I  grumbled,  for  it  was  really  an  awful  pro- 
duction, and,  equally  of  course,  my  darling  coaxed  me 
into  acquiescence. 

"Look  here,  dear!"  she  exclaimed  very  suddenly. 
"  How  oddly  this  paint  has  jx;eled  off  here  in  the  corner! 
It  looks  as  it  there  were  another  picture  underneath." 

I  looked  carelessly  at  first,  then  curiously. 

"So  it  does,"  I  replied,  and  taking  the  cloth  from  her 
hand,  I  carefully  continued  the  process  till  about  four 
square  inches  had  been  cleaned  off,  revealing  part  of  a  limb. 

"My  word !"  I  exclaimed,  and  Genevieve  must  have 
thought  me  mad,  for  catching  up  the  picture,  I  hurried 
away  with  it  to  my  studio,  packed  it  up,  tore  out  of  the 
house,  took  a  cab,  and  in  half  an  hour's  time  was  excitedly 
watching  the  operations  of  the  restorer  to  whom  I  had 
taken  it. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  Cor- 
reggio  which  some  Goth  had  covered  with  his  own  infam- 
ous daub.  It  was  sent  to  Christie  &  Manson's  and 
sold  for  2,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Browne's  triumph  may  be  easily  imagined,  but  he 
would  not  allow  that  the  money  belonged  to  him.  "It 
was  his  dear  girl's  dowry,"  he  said. 

"  So  you  see  you  have  married  an  heiress,  after  all,  you 
mean  fortune  hunter! "  said  Genevieve,  with  glad  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  and  therefore  I  shall  paint  no  more  '  pot  boilers.' " 
I  exclaimed.  I  kept  to  this  resolve,  and  next  year  I  had 
a  picture  in  the  Academy. — CasseP s  J\fag<izine. 


"My  son,"  said  a  thoughtful  father,  with  a  fair  bald 
head  and  a  kind  blue  eye,  "I  observe  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret  that  you  have  been  reading  "Bow-legged 
Jake;  or,  the  Road  Agent's  Retreat."  It  is  not  a  good 
book,  my  son,  and  a  continued  perusal  of  such  literature 
may  wean  you  from  that  path  which  leads  to  success  and 
honorable  position.  It  would  break  my  poor  heart,  John 
Henry,  to  see  you  become  a  road-agent  or  pirate  or 
burglar  for  the  mere  pittance  that  such  callings  bring  to 
those  who  pursue  them,  when  there  are  such  grand  oppor- 
tunities for  youth,  energy  and  talent  in  this  great  country. 
Lay  that  book  aside  and  be  patient,  my  son,  and  in  time 
you  may  be  able  to  steal  the  entire  capital  of  a  great  bank. 
No  self-resfiecting  and  careful  young  man  would  adopt 
the  profession  of  a  road-agent  when  by  a  little  time  and 
preparation  he  can  get  to  be  president  of  a  big  bank." 

A  police-sergeant  in  Jersey  City  was  boasting  of  the 
honesty  that  prevailed  in  his  precinct. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  you  miuht  hang  your  gold  watch  on 
a  lamp-post  in  the  evening,  and  find  it  there  still  in  the 
morning." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  nobody  would  take  the 
watch?  "  exclaimed  a  listener. 

"  No ;  I  mean  to  say  nobody  would  take  the  lamp-post," 
said  the  sergeant.   

Mr.  Edmunds'  feelings  are  hurt  because  Mr.  Greely 
forgot  to  name  an  iceberg  after  him, 
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OUR  PATTERN. 


A  weaver  sat  one  day  at  his  loom, 

Among  the  colors  bright, 
W  ith  the  pattern  for  his  copying 

Hung  fair  and  plain  in  sight. 

But  the  weaver's  thoughts  were  wandering 

Away  on  a  distant  track. 
As  he  threw  the  shuttle  in  his  hand 

Wearily  forward  and  hack. 

And  he  turned  his  dim  eyes  to  the  ground. 

And  tears  fell  on  the  woof; 
For  his  thoughts,  alas!  were  not  with  his  home, 

Nor  the  wile  beneath  his  roof; 

When  her  voice  recalled  him  suddenly 

To.himself,  as  she  sadly  said: 
"Ah.  woe  is  me!  (or  your  work  is  spoiled, 

And  what  will  we  do  for  bread?" 

And  then  the  weaver  looked,  and  saw 

His  work  must  be  undone; 
For  the  threads  were  wrong,  anil  the  colors  dimmed 

Where  the  bitter  tears  had  run. 

"  Alack,  alack  !  "  said  the  weaver, 

"And  this  had  all  been  right 
If  I  had  not  looked  at  my  work,  but  kept 

The  pattern  in  my  sight !  " 

Ah!  sad  it  was  for  the  weaver, 

And  sad  for  his  luckless  wife; 
And  sad  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  say, 

At  the  end  of  our  task  of  life, 

"The  colors  that  we  had  to  weave 

Were  bright  in  our  early  years; 
But  we  wove  the  tissue  wrong,  and  stained 

The  woof  with  bitter  tears. 

"  We  wove  a  web  of  doubt  and  fear. 

Not  faith  and  ho]>e  and  love. 
Because  we  looked  at  our  work,  and  not 

At  our  pattern  up  above."  Phabe  Cary. 


COURT  AND  COURTIERS. 


In  bygone  days,  when  the  ears  of  monarchs  were  less 
insensible  to  flattery  than  they  are — it  is  to  be  hoped*— at 
present,  the  office  of  a  courtier  was  no  sinecure.  It  re- 
quired no  little  experience  and  considerable  delicacy  of 
handling  to  steer  clear  of  the  stumbling-block  of  exagger- 
ation, even  old  stagers  in  the  profession  occasionally 
overshooting  the  mark.  Much,  no  doubt,  depended  on 
the  potentate  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  on  their 
own  intuitive  perception  how  far  they  might  safely  go 
without  incurring  a  rebuke  like  that  addressed  by  Canute 
to  his  couriers,  or  the  less  generally  known  one  recorded 
of  an  eastern  sovereign,  whose  name  has  slipped  our 
memory.  One  of  his  attendents,  a  youth,  recently  ar- 
rived at  court,  and  desirous  of  establishing  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  his  master,  inquired  of  an  old  official  how 
he  could  best  attain  the  object  of  his  ambition.  "  Noth- 
ing easier,"  maliciously  replied  the  other;  "you  have 
only  to  imitate  him  in  everything,  and  you  are  certain  to 
please  him."  The  novice  took  the  hint,  and,  remarking 
that  the  king  had  a  habit  of  constantly  winking,  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  following  his  example;  and  was  no 
sooner  admitted  into  the  royal  presence  than  he  began  to 
wink  so  persistently  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
monarch,  who  asked  him  if  he  were  afflicted  with  oph- 
thalmia. "  No,  sire,"  he  answered,  "  not  in  the  least;  I 
only  wink  because  Your  Majesty  winks,  and  I  thought  to 
please  you  by  doing  the  same."  "  You  have  pleased  me 
without  knowing  it,"  said  the  king,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  courtiers,  who  stood  aghast  at  the  young  man's  pre- 
sumption, "  by  curing  me,  I  trust,  of  a  bad  habit  into 
which  I  had  unconsciously  fallen;  but,  remember  that  in 
future  you  will  please  me  more  by  endeavoring  to  imitate 
the  good  qualities  of  others  instead  of  their  defects." 

No  man  had  a  keener  relish  for  flattery  than  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  nor  a  more  thorough  contempt  for  the  flat- 
terer whose  zeal  outran  his  discretion.  That  very  a  bit- 
prelate,  the  Cardinal  d'Estrees,  while  dining  at  the  royal 
table,  on  hearing  the  king  complain  of  the  inconvenience 
he  suffered  from  having  lost  his  teeth,  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  exclaim:  "Teeth,  sire!  Who  has  any  teeth 
nowadays?" — at  the  same  time  contradicting  the  asser- 
tion by  displaying  his  own,  of  which,  on  account  of  their 
whiteness  and  regularity,  he  was  inordinately  vain. 

The  Abbe  de  Polignac  was  no  favorite  at  court — the 
king's  dislike  to  him  dating,  it  was  said,  from  a  certain  af- 
ternoon when  they  were  conversing  together  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Marly.  A  sharp  shower  of  rain  coming  on,  Louis 
graciously  expressed  a  hope  that  his  companion's  gala 
suit  might  not  be  spoiled  by  it.  "  Sire,"  replied  the  abbe 
with  a  quasi-genullection,  "the  rain  of  Marly  wets  no- 
body ! " 

Far  more  to  the  royal  taste  was  the  remark  of  the  young 
Due  du  Maine,  when  released  from  his  studies  in  honor 
of  an  important  victory  gained  by  the  French  in  Flan- 
ders. "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  grow  up  a  very  ignorant 
fellow;  every  time  Your  Majesty  beats  the  enemy  my  pre- 
ceptor gives  me  a  holiday  !  " 

Racine  was  a  very  bad  courtier,  and  rarely  had  his  wits 
about  him  when  he  most  needed  them.  Since  the  pro- 
duction of  his  "  Esther"  at  St.  Cyr  he  had  been  in  high 
favor  with  the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  was 
frequently  consulted  by  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  stage.  On  one  occasion,  his 
opinion  being  asked  on  this  subject,  he  expressed  himsell 
pretty  freely,  and  totally  forgetting  in  whose  presence  he 
was,  imprudently  suggested  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
from  the  repertory  of  the  theater  a  considerable  number 
of  pieces  possessing  neither  interest  nor  merit.  "  Those  of 
Scarron,  for  instance,"  he  added,  "  which  have  nothing 
but  their  worn-out  reputation  to  recommend  them."  The 
effect  produced  by  this  unlucky  remark  may  easily  be 
imagined.  After  a  moment's  embarrassing  silence,  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  left  the  room  without  uttering  a  word,  ac- 
companied by  the  widow  of  the  maligned  cul-dejatte, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  Racine  to  meditate  in  solitude 


on  his  folly,  and  mourn  over  the  loss  of  courtly  favor, 
which  to  thcvlay  of  his  death  he  never  even  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering. 

Boileau,  or  Despreaux,  as  he  was  generally  called,  al- 
though too  much  of  a  man  of  the  world  to  commit  him- 
self in  a  similar  manner,  was  fully  as  tenacious  of  his  lit- 
erary independence  as  his  brother  pdet.  Being  once 
shown  by  Marshal  la  Feuillaile  a  sonnet  written  by  a  cer- 
tain Charleval,  he  unhesitatingly  declared  it  to  be  wretched 
Stuff,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  enhance  its  author's 
reputation.  The  marshal,  who  had  already  secured,  as 
he  imagined,  the  king's  approval  of  the  lines,  listened  to 
this  unfavorable  criticism  with  contemptuous  incredulity, 
and  perceiving  the  dauphine  (mother  ol  the  Due  de  Herri) 
coming  along  the  gallery  in  which  they  were  standing, 
asked  permission  to  recite  them  to  her,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  gracious  assurance  from  the  princess  that,  as  far  as 
she  was  competent  to  judge,  they  ap|>eared  to  be  excel- 
lent. Elated  by  this  act  of  condescension— it  may  be 
observed  that  the  dauphine,  a  German  by  birth,  and  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  French,  had  probably  not  un- 
derstood a  syllable  of  what  she  heard— the  marshal  sneer- 
ing})' remarked  to  Despreaux  that  he  must  indeed  be 
difficult  to  please  w  hen  such  judges  as  His  Majesty  and 
Madame  la  Dauphine  had  deigned  to  praise  the  sonnet  in 
question.  "  M.Jc  Marechal,"  cooly  replied  the  author 
of  the"  Lutrin,""  lam  far  from  contesting  the  king's  mar- 
velous aptiUide  for  gaining  battles  and  capturing  towns, 
nor  do  I  dispute  for  an  instant  the  many  admirable  qual- 
ities of  Madame  la  Dauphine:  but,  with  your  |>ertnission, 
where  verses  are  concerned,  I  consider  myself  as  good  a 
judge  as  either  of  them."  Thereupon,  M.  de  la  Feuil- 
lade,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  demanded  an  aud- 
ience of  the  king,  and  indignantly  charged  Dcspreaux 
with  presumptuous  insolence  for  having  maintained  that 
he  knew  more  about  verses  than  his  majesty.  "  Oh,"  was 
Louis  Ouatorzc's  answer,  "  if  that  is  all,  I  am  sorry,  M. 
le  Marechal,  to  be  obliged  to  tell  you  that  Despreaux  is 
perfectly  right ! " 

When  the  same  monarch  honored  the  Due  D'Antin 
with  his  presence  at  Petit-Bourg  he  happened  to  remark 
that  part  of  the  estate  might  be  greatly  improved  by  cut- 
ting down  a  wood  which  intercepted"  the  view  over  the 
surrounding  country.  D'Antin  immediately  gave  secret 
orders  that  every  tree  should  be  sawn  almost  entirely 
asunder  near  the  root,  so  that  it  might  fall  as  soon  as  a 
rope  attached  to  it  was  pulled,  and  directed  that  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  men  should  be  ready  to  do  this  at  a 
certain  signal  from  him. 

Having  settled  beforehand  the  day  when  the  entire 
court  should  pass  that  way,  he  gradually  led  the  conversa- 
tion up  to  the  desired  topic;  and  on  the  king's  once 
more  repeating  his  observation  relative  to  the  removal  of 
the  wood,  simply  replied  that  it  could  be  done  whenever 
His  Majesty  pleased. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Louis,  "  I  should  like  to  see  it 
done  now." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  D'Antin  gave  a 
loud  whistle,  and  down  fell  all  the  trees. 

"Ah,  ladies,"  whispered  the  young  Duchesse  de  Bour- 
goyne,  the  spoiled  child  of  the  court,  to  those  around  her, 
"depend  upon  it,  if  the  king  had  chosen  to  ask  M. 
D'Antin  for  our  heads,  there  would  not  have  been  one 
left  on  our  shoulders !  " 

The  episode  of  Panurge  and  his  sheep,  in  "  Rabelais," 
would. appear  to  have  been  attentively  studied  by  the 
generality  of  courtiers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  two  fol- 
lowing examples.  W  hen  Francis  the  First  was  so  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  head  by  the  fall  of  a  lighted 
torch  that  it  became  necessary  to  cut  off  his  flow  ing  locks, 
the  news  had  no  sooner  spread  through  the  town  of  Ro- 
morantin,  where  the  accident  occurred,  than  the  services 
of  every  available  figaro  were  in  active  request,  and  be- 
fore twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  not  a  single  uncropped 
head  was  to  be  seen. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth,  like  most  people,  had  his  moments 
of  forgetfulness,  and  frequently  embarrassed  his  courtiers 
by  unconsciously  asking  them  questions  to  which  they 
had  already  replied.  One  morning  while  at  his  toilet, 
turning  to  a  lord-in-waiting,  he  inquired  how  many  chil- 
dren he  had.  "  Pour,  sire,"  was  the  answer.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  addressing  the  same  individual,  he  re- 
peated the  question,  and  received  a  similar  reply.  Even 
this  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  when  the  evening  came,  and 
with  it  the  usual  game  of  "  brelan,"  he  once  more  com- 
menced his  interrogatory,  which  was  this  time  responded 
to  by, "  Six, Your  Majesty."  "  How  isthat?  "  said  the  king  ; 
"  you  told  me  this  morning  that  you  had  only  four."  "  So 
I  did,  sire,"  stammered  out  the  courtier,  "  and  it  was  the 
truth;  but  I  was  afraid  of  wearying  Your  Majesty  by  al- 
ways telling  him  the  same  thing." 

The  celebrated  SoUwarOW  hated  courtiers,  and  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  contempt  for 
them.    After  his  retail  from  exile,  the  Finpcror  Paul  sent 

one  of  his  favorites,  Count  K  ,  to  congratulate  the 

marshal  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg:  whereupon,  the 
visitor  having  been  duly  annoinx  ed,  Souwarow  abruptly 

exclaimed:  "Count  K.  !   Who  is  he?    I  know  no 

Russian  family  of  that  name.    Show  him  in." 

When  the  Count  had  finished  his  haranuue,  the  mar- 
shal looked  at  him  I  miously,  and  at  last  inquired  Ol  what 
country  he  was  a  native. 

"()t  Turkey,"  replied  the  Count.  "I  am  indebted 
for  my  title  to  the  favor  of  the  Emperor." 

"Ah,  you  have  doubtless  merited  it  by  your  exploits. 
In  what  regiment  have  you  served?" 

"  I  have  never  been  in  the  army." 

"  Indeed.    Then  you  have  probably  gained  distinction 
in  the  council  chamber.    In  what  branch  of  the  service?" 
"  In  none.    I  have  always  been  in  attendance  on  His 

Most  Gracious  Majesty." 

"  In  what  capacity,  if  I  may  venture  to  ask?  " 

"  My  post  was.that  of  first  valet-de-chambre  to  the  Em- 
peror. ' 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  cried  Souwarow.  Then  turning 
to  his  servant,  "  Ivan,"  he  said,  "  you  see  this  noble  gen- 
tleman? Well,  he  has  been  precisely  what  thou  art,  with 
this  difference,  that  he  has  had  an  emperor  for  master. 


Take  note  what  a  brilliant  example  to  follow!  He  has 
been  made  a  count,  and  wears  the  orders  of  Russia  on  his 
coat.  Mark  that,  Ivan,  and  never  despair.  W  ho  knows 
what  slice  of  ltit-k  may  be  in  store  for  thee!" 

The  same  eccentric  personage,  w  ho  hail  been  for  some 
years  in  disgrace  at  court,  was  one  day  summoned  thither 
by  the  Eni|>eror,  who  intended  giving  him  the  command 
of  his  troops  in  Italy.  In  order  that  his  reception  of  the 
distinguished  soldier  might  beat  once  ceremonious  and 
imposing,  the  sovereign  ascended  his  throne,  and  the  cour- 
tiers in  gala  costume  stood  around  him  according  to  rank. 

W  hat  was  their  amazement  when  Souwarow  appeared  m 

his  ordinary  attire,  without  a  single  decoration  or  even  a 
sword,  and  prostrating  himself  on  the  floor,  contrived  by 
the  aid  of  his  hands  and  knees  to  crawl  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne. 

"What  docs  this  mean,  Marshal?"  exclaimed  Paul, 
horror-struck  at  the  undignified  s|>ectacle.  "  Rise,  I  order 
you !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  sire,"  coolly  replied  Souwarow  ;  "  I  know- 
by  experience  that  crawling  and  groveling  are  the  best 
jassports  to  Your  Majesty's  favor,  as  any  one  of  these 
gentlemen  w  ill  tell  you  if  you  ask  them." 

While  at  Berlin,  Napoleon  occasionally  amused  himse  lf 
by  playing  at  cards  with  his  suite.  I  lis  favorite  game  was 
vingt-et-un,  and  one  evening,  having  been  more  than 
usually  fortunate,  he  had  a  considerable  number  of  gold 
pieces  on  the  table  before  him. 

"They  tell  me,"  he  said,  addressing  General  Rapp, 
"that  the  Prussians  are  very  fond  of  these  little  napo- 
leons." 

"  Much  fonder  than  they  are  of  the  great  one,"  replied 
Rapp. 

Some  years  earlier,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
the  then  General  Bonaparte  gave  a  dinner  to  a  small 
party  of  friends,  including  Hemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  <  ollin 
d'Harlevillc,  and  Ducis,  in  his  miniature  hotel  in  the  rue 
Chantereine.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the 
recent  campaign,  and  so  absorbed  the  host  that  w  hen  cof- 
fee was  announced  in  the  adjoining  room  he  remained 
quietly  at  table,  notwithstanding  Josephine's  repeated 
attempts  to  catch  his  eye.  At  length,  finding  all  her 
signs  disregarded,  she  gave  him  a  slight  tap  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

"Gentlemen,"  laughingly  remarked  the  General,  rising 
from  his  chair,  "  I  call  on  you  to  bear  witness  that  my 
wife  beats  me." 

"A  privilege  of  which  madame  alone  has  the  secret," 
neatly  insinuated  Collin  d'Harleville.—.-///  the  Year 
Round. 


SPIDFRS. 


Spiders  are  not  insects,  as  most  people  think.  There 
is  precisely  the  same  relationship  between  a  spider  and  an 
insect  that  there  is  between  a  cow  and  a  codfish.  The 
cow  and  the  fish  are  both  vertebrates,  and  the  spider  and 
the  insect  are  both  annulates;  but  there  the  resemblance 
ceases.  In  every  other  point  of  structure  they  differ 
widely  from  each  other.  The  spider  has  eight  legs, 
whereas  the  insect  cannot  have  more  than  six.  The 
nervous  system  is  constructed  on  a  totally  different  |irin- 
ciple,  and  so  are  the  circulation  and  respiration.  The 
eyes  are  different,  the  insects  having  many  compound 
eyes,  and  the  spider  never  having  more  than  eight,  and 
all  of  them  simple.  Then,  a  spider  has  no  separate  head, 
as  in  the  case  with  the  insects,  the  head  and  thorax  being 
fused  together.  Neither  does  the  spider  pass  through  the- 
se ries  of  developments  which  we  call  "transformations." 
W  hen  the  young  spider  is  hatched  it  is  a  spider,  and  re- 
tains the  same  shape  through  its  whole  lite.  Again,  no 
insect  that  is  at  present  known  can  spin  silken  threads. 
Take  the  silk  worm  as  a  familiar  example.  The  silk  is 
Spun  by  the  caterpillar,  and  not  by  the  moth.  Now,  the 
spider  can  produce  threads  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
life.  It  possesses,  moreover,  the  faculty  of  produc- 
ing different  kinds  of  silk,  according  to  the  object  for 
which  it  is  needed.  If  we  watch  the  first  of  these  <  n  a- 
tures, we  may  see  all  three  silks  produced.  The  web  of 
the  diadem  spider  is  made  of  radiating  cables,  like  the 
spokes  of  awheel,  and  having  a  slight  thread  wound  spir- 
ally over  the  spokes.  The  whole  web  is  suspended  by 
cables  like  those  which  form  the  spokes,  and  guy  ropes  of 

similar  structure  support  it  on  every  side.  A  blue-bottle 

fly  now  comes  buzzing  along,  and  blunders  against  one  of 
the  supporting  cables.  It  is  not  arrested  by  the  t  able, 
but  falls  upon  the  net,  where  it  is  at  once  caught.  If  we 
examine  trie  web  with  a  tolerably  powerful  magnifying 
glass,  we  shall  see  that  the  cables  and  spokes  are  quite- 
smooth,  while  the  spiral  thread  is  covered  with  little 
globules  of  a  gummy  character.  There  are  about  four- 
teen hundred  of  these  globule-sin  each  inch  of  thread; 
and,  on  an  average,  a  complete  web  contains  eighty- 
seven  thousand  of  them.  These  globules  are  jusl  like 
bird-lime;  and  the  moment  that  an  inse-ct  torn  lies  one  of 
them  with  its  leg  or  wing,  it  is  held  tightly  by  the  gum. — 
Good  Words. 


"Do  you  love  me  as  dearly  as  men  have  ever  loved 
women?  "said  Mabel,  finding  an  easy  anchorage  for  her 
cheek  about  the  latitude  of  his  upper  vest-pocket  and  the 
longitude  of  his  left  shoulder.  "  Mori-, "said  George, 
with  waning  enthusiasm. for  this  was  about  the  214th  encore 
to  which  he  had  responded  since  eight  o'clock.  "  More, 
far  more  dearly.  Oh,  ever  so  much  more."  "Would 
you,"  she  went  on,  and  there  was  a  tremulous  imptessive- 
ness  in  her  voice  that  warned  the  young  man  that  the  star 
was  going  to  leave  her  lines  and  spring  something  new  on 
the  house:  "would  you  be  willing  to  work  and  wait  for 
me  as  Ra<  had  waited  at  the  well,  seven  long  years?" 
"Seven!"  he  cried,  in  a  burst  of  genuine  devotion. 
"  Seven !  Aye,  gladly  I  Yes,  and  more.  Even  until 
seventy,  anyhow,  and  prove  my  devotion."  Somehow  or 
other,  he  was  alone  when  he  left  the  parlor  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  it  looks  as  though  he  would  have  to  wait  about 
seven  hundred  years  before  he  saves  fuel  by  toasting  his 
shins  at  the  low-down  grate  in  that  parlor  again. — Bur- 
lington Hawhyt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IX  DESECRATED  TEMPLES. 


A  few  nights  since,  just  at  the  midway  time  between 
dinner  and  pyjamas,  I  was  listlessly  standing  at  the  club 
entrance,  debating  with  myself  where  1  could  go  and 
what  I  could  do  for  careless  occupation  for  an  hour  or 
so,  when  my  friend  Max  came  down  the  long  flight  of 
stairs  at  the  foot  of  which  1  was,  slapped  me  on  the  shoul- 
der with  no  tender  hand,  and  said : 

"  Roberto,  have  you  an  engagement? " 

"No,"  I  replied.  "I  was  just  considering  what  I 
should  do  with  myself  until  bedtime.  What  have  you  to 
propose?  " 

"  Come  and  take  a  glass  of  bock-beer  with  me.  Here's 
a  good  cigar.    Light  it,  and  we'll  be  off." 

Getting  the  weed  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  combustion, 
I  thrust  my  arm  through  Max's,  and,  taking  the  seaward 
side  of  Kearny  street,  we  went  leisurely  along  through  the 
crowd  of  pedestrians,  delighted  both  with  the  gayety  and 
animation  of  the  scene,  and  the  exquisite  splendor  of  the 
night.  We  recognized  few  if  any  of  the  denizens  of  what 
is  called  "  the  world  "  on  that  occasion.  San  Francisco's 
blest  are  not  given  to  street  saunterings;  that  is,  they  are 
not  nocturnal  of  habit.  During  the  daytime  they  are  to 
be  seen  in  swarms  about  the  gayly  appareled  windows  of 
"The  White  House  "or  those  of  "  La  Ville  de  Paris," 
but  after  twilight  they  do  not  touch  the  pavements  with 
their  pretty  feet.  Those  whom  we  met  were  people  who 
during  the  day  hours  are  working  industriously  for  bread — 
shop-girls  and  clerks,  millinery  apprentices,  to  whom, 
after  a  day  of  laborious  restraint,  the  freedom  of  the 
streets,  their  stir  and  beauty,  and  the  fresh,  reenforcing  air, 
are  inexpressible  enjoyments.  In  threading  our  way 
through  the  thick  crowds  we  jostled  and  thumped  many 
a  jolly,  plump  wench,  for  notably  in  this  city  there  is  no 
order  and  discipline  in  street  movements— pietons  going 
at  will,  with  no  respect  for  the  law  of  sidewalks  and  road- 
ways. 

Leaving  the  restless  throng  behind  us,  we  pushed  be- 
yond Market  street,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  to  a  large 
frame  building,  its  facade  emblazoned  with  signs.  We 
entered.  The  place  was  quite  crowded  with  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  Germans.  Waiters  bearing  foam- 
ing beer-mugs  glided  dexterously  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sages between  the  tables  and  over  the  sprawling  legs  of 
their  occupants.  The  murmur  of  a  hundred  talkers,  and 
the  din  of  glasses  and  feet,  filled  the  smoky  atmosphere. 
We  sat  down  at  an  empty  table,  and  Max,  bringing  from 
his  pocket  a  shabby  and  stained  meerschaum,  stuffed  its 
bowl  with  powdered  tobacco  from  a  dainty  little  pouch 
he  had,  and  lighting  it,  threw  out  tremulous  clouds  of 
white  smoke.  I  cannot  inure  myself  to  a  pipe,  so  I  re- 
sorted to  a  cigar.  While  my  friend  was  communicating 
with  the  waiter  in  rough  German  I  cast  my  eyes  about 
the  saloon,  and  wondered  at  the  singularity  of  its  con- 
struction. Its  shape  was  that  of  a  Greek  cross.  Max 
looked  at  me  amusedly  and  inquisitively  as  my  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  place. 

"  Why,  in  what  an  eccentric  sort  of  a  way  this  beer-hall 
has  been  conceived,"  I  said.  "  It  is  in  shape  purely 
churchly.  Here  where  we  sit  is  the  nave,  there  the  two 
wings  of  the  transept,  and  yonder  an  apse  marks  the 
head  of  the  cross.  The  capricious  fancy  of  some  devil- 
ishly eccentric  Dutchman !  No  disrespect,  Max,  to  your 
people." 

*'  And  you  have  never  been  here  before,  Roberto?  "  he 
asked. 
"  Never." 

"Come  with  me  a  moment,"  he  continued.  We  rose 
and  moved  within  the  portion  I  had  designated  as  an 
apse,  where  he  called  my  attention  to  an  inscrip  ion  some- 
what blurred — some  of  the  letters  almost  extinguished  by 
abrasion;  but  owing  to  my  familiarity  with  scriptural 
texts — forced  into  me  during  my  early  years,  both  by 
bon-bons  and  birch — after  some  blundering  and  by  Max's 
help,  I  read  these  words :  "  We  will  go  into  the  tabernacle, 
and  fall  low  on  our  knees  before  his  footstool."  Below, 
on  the  hemispherical  wall,  some  irreverent  hand  had 
drawn  in  crayon  the  grotesque  figure  of  a  devil  in  monk- 
ish costume,  kneeling  at  a  bench  upon  which  was  a  stack 
of  pipes  in  the  shapely  forms  of  female  legs,  supporting 
an  overflowing  mug  of  beer,  from  the  foam  of  which  a 
sensual  Venus  was  emerging.  Under  it  appeared  the 
monostich : 

"  O  woman  and  beer,  to  ye 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise; 
But  oh,  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise!  " 

To  my  look  of  wonder,  into  which  entered  some  mani- 
festation of  disgust,  Max  answered  nothing,  but  went 
back  to  our  table,  1  following  him,  and  we  resumed  our 
seats.  I  knew  from  his  disposition  that  he  needed  no  in- 
citement, no  inquiry,  to  set  him  into  the  path  of  explana- 
tion ;  and  so,  puffing  away  at  the  fag-end  of  my  cigar  and 
tossing  off  the  heeltap  in  my  glass,  I  patiently  waited  his 
mood.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  came  out  of  a  brown 
study.  * 

"  Old  fellow,  try  a  fresh  cigar  and  another  mug  of  beer," 
he  said,  as  he  handed  me  the  one  and  filled  up  the  other 
from  a  bottle  he  had  ordered.  "  Here's  luck!  "  he  added, 
with  a  bow,  and  he  buried  his  long,  flaxen  mustache  in 
the  tankard.  When  he,  or  it,  if  you  please,  came  out  of 
the  vessel's  concavity  he  gave  some  long  and  rapid 


whiffs  at  his  meerschaum,  and  toyed  tenderly  in  kisses 
with  the  smooth  form  of  the  ambered  mouthpiece. 

"  People,"  he  said,  spluttering  clouds  of  «moke  between 
his  slowly  breathed  syllables,  "make  the  inquiry  time 
and  again,  What  has  become  of  all  the  pins?  Indeed,  I 
remember  to  have  read  somewhere  quite  ;i  '  lever  interrog- 
atory and  answer  on  that  subject.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  pursue  so  small  and  elusive  an  object  as  a  pin  or 
needle.  When  it  drops  it  disappears  as  if  it  had  been  in 
some  wondrous  way  incorporated  with  the  carpet  or  with 
whatever  it  may  have  fallen  upon.  But  churches!  Well, 
they  can  not  hide  in  a  crack,  or  bury  themselves  in  the 
warp  and  woof  of  a  floor-covering.  Usually  they  are  so 
huge  that  they  can  be  moved  only  after  partition.  This 
is  an  exception,"  he  added,  looking  around  him,  and,  as 
it  were,  measuring  its  capacity  in  heft  and  superficial 
area.  "  This  fellow,  though,  got  here  through  the  streets. 
Not  in  fractions,  but  as  a  unit,  an  integer.  It  had  a  lit- 
tle tower  or  belfry  out  there— there  where  you  can  see  the 
skylight  " — pointing  above  him  with  the  cherry  stem  of  his 
pipe.  "That  belfry  has  been  put  to  baser  uses  than 
holding  bells,  which  beat  chimes  aforetime  in  the 
Sabbath  mornings.  I'll  show  it  to  you  presently.  We'll 
be  sure  to  find  it " — with  a  meaning  smile  and  a  shake  of 
the  head" — after  we  have  put  a  quatrain  of  beer-bottles 
under  our  jackets."  And  again  he  winked  knowingly, 
and  gave  such  a  pictorial  little  gesture  with  his  meer- 
schaum that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  drift  of 
his  thought. 

"  Do  you  know,  Roberto,  that  just  because  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  old  building  was  formerly  put,  people, 
especially  young  people,  come  here  to  "fleet  the  time 
carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world."  Pardon  me 
another's  words,  but  I  went  to  see  'As  You  Like  It '  the 
other  night ;  and,  excuse  me  my  lack  of  taste  and  gallantry, 
but  really,  of  the  two,  Modjeska  or  Muldoon — for  I  am 
something  of  a  hitter — I  preferred  the  wrestler." 

"  Chacun  a  son  gout"  interjected  1. 

"  But  just  now,"  he  continued,  "  when  I  fell  into  a  bit 
of  musing — although  ordinarily  I  am  not  prone  to  what 
we  call  sentiment,  which  is  another  term  for  ingenuousness 
or  softness,  which  I,  Bohemian  as  I  am,  contemn — just 
now  I,  in  my  fancy,  restored  this  church.  And  1  heard 
the  '  sonorous  clangor '  of  the  bells  from  the  steeple;  saw 
the  white-robed  priest  and  the  thronging  auditory;  heard 
the  prayer  and  chant ;  saw,  too,  a  young  couple  kneeling 
at  the  altar,  taking  the  solemn  and  too-oft-broken  vows  of 
husband  and  wife;  saw  the  grateful  churching  of  that 
wife  after  the  birth  of  her  child ;  its  baptism,  too ;  and  right 
here  where  we  sit,  in  the  peace  and  mystery  of  death 
many  a  poor  fellow  has  lain  with  crossed  hands,  while 
they  intoned  prayers  for  his  soul,  and  then  put  him  away, 
to  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot.  Aye,  rot,  old  fellow, 
and — and,  to  my  inquiry  whether  spirit  survives  or  rots, 
I  can  find  no  satisfactory  solution.  But  of  the  one 
fact  that  this  building  has  been  consecrated  with  solemn 
ceremony  of  prayer  and  song,  there  is  no  doubt.  You 
know,  then,  what  it  has  been;  and  see  it  now!  But  we 
won't  cry  over  this  contemplation  of  contrasts — this  con- 
temptuous inconsistency  and  wrong.  If  the  good  people 
who  build  churches  and  worship  in  them  can  stand  the 
desecration,  we  can — we,  who  have  no  halfpence  to  give 
for  these  doubtful  purposes.  Fill  up.  Here's  to  you, 
Roberto — toi  que  j'aime." 

"  Max,  I  am  happy  to  be  your  inward,  as  Shakespeare 
says;  but,  if  you  please,  give  me  more,"  I  replied. 

"Not  tired?  Well,  I  feel  flattered.  But,  to  deviate  a 
little  bit,  tell  me,  don't  you  like  this  beer? " 

"It's  fair;  but  let  me  remind  you  that  my  stomach  is 
not  that  of  a  Dutchman,"  I  answered. 

"It  is  a  pity  we  are  so  poor.  I  am  down  to  pipe  and 
beer  at  five  cents  a  glass,"  Max  said.  "  If  it  were  other- 
wise we  would  drink  wines  from  grapes  ripened  on  the 
Rhone  or  Rhine,  Johannisberger,  Cote-Rotel,  Condrieux, 
and  Beaujolais.  If  I  believe  in  heaven,  it  is  in  the  doc- 
trine of  compensation.  Here  Flood  and  Fair  have  their 
good  times.  There" — pointing  with  his  pij>e  to  the  moon 
falling  tenderly  against  the  panes  of  the  skylight — "  you 
and  I  will  have  ours.  But  this  allusion  brings  me  back 
to  our  subject.  Now,  wouldn't  it  seem  just  and  clear  to 
your  Bohemian  brain  that  if  any  merely  factitious  creation 
should  have*  permanency — should  be  confined  to  the 
uses  to  which  it  had  been  dedicated  by  solemn  forms  of 
consecration — it  would  be  a  church?  The  pietists — I 
speak  of  a  strict  sect  of  devotionists  which  was  founded 
in  my  country,  and  by  extension  to  all  religious  people  of 
purity,  who  pray  for  such  painims  as  you  and  I  are,  P.o- 
berto,  who  believe  Christianity  true  and  imperdible,  why— 
to  them  a  church  should  be  the  half  of  their  creed,  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  applies  with  more 
force  than  to  the  bread  and  wine.  For  God  says  in 
what  is  called  His  Book,  speaking  of  churches,  '  I  will 
dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them.'  Is  it  not,  then,  a  rank 
and  mortal  sin  to  abandon  them,  and  submit  them  to 
such  uses  as  these? "  And  Max  made  a  circle  with  his 
dextral  forefinger,  which  included  within  it  every  soul  and 
thing  in  the  place.  "That,  I  fancy,  would  be  my  way 
of  thinking,  and  even  more  so,"  he  resumed,  "  if  I  were  of 
theircult.  Oh,  no!  They— the  congregation— commence 
modestly  at  first.  They  buy  a  lot;  build  a  small  church ; 
the  city  widens  and  the  land  enhances  in  value.  The  peo- 
ple, too,  of  the  church  wax  in  health  and  fatten  thereon 


from  year  to  year;  they  become  ashamed  of  their  little 
chapel;  it  is  not  grand  and  gorgeous  enough  for  thei 
worship.  A  sjieculator  offers  a  thousand  per  cent  advance; 
he  wants  it  for  a  market — more  advantageous  means  by 
which  he  can  increase  his  store.  The  place  is  sold;  tra- 
dition, consecration,  conscience,  are  powerless  to  save 
ii.  The  veneration  which  is,  and  should  be,  an  essential 
quality  of  religion  ought  to  save  it;  but  it  doesn't.  A 
consecration,  once  made,  should  protect  a  temple  from 
sale;  but  it  doesn't.  Better  burn  it,  or  pull  it  down  and 
make  phylacteries  of  its  inner  woods,  and  other  things  for 
the  faithful  to  wear.  A  damned  Turk,  whom  we  call 
pagan,  and  for  whose  unavailing  conversion,  we — that  is 
Christians,  not  I— spend  millions  of  money— the  Turk, 
I  say,  encounters  on  his  walk  a  piece  of  paper:  he  picks 
it  up  for  preservation,  should  it  have  the  name  of  Allah 
written  upon  it.  It  is  just  such  scandalous  irreverences 
and  shameful  inconsistencies  which  afford  us  worldlings 
such  opportunities  for  sneers  and  doubts  and  playing 
truant  from  church.  Do  you  know" — and  Max's  voice 
sank  into  plaintive  cadence — "that  in  this  town  churches 
have  gone  into  worse  uses  than  beer-halls?  I  know  a  big 
bit  of  one  where — well,  where  the  phallic  worship  has 
succeeded  the  newer  worship  of  cross  and  effigy." 

I  smiled  at  the  suggestion,  regarding  it  as  a  fanciful 
rounding  off  of  his  phrase  to  impart  to  it  completeness,  as 
it  were;  and  he  saw  my  incredulity. 

"Oh,  you  doubt  it,  do  you?"  he  uttered,  with  super- 
fluous warmth.  "  You  don't  believe  it?  Come,  I'll 
prove  it  to  you."    And  he  rose  and  seized  his  hat. 

"  Pray,  sit  down,  Max,"  I  said;  "I'll  take  it  on  your 
say  so." 

He  reseated  himself.  An  order  was  given  for  a  fresh 
installment  of  beer  and  cigars.  He  took  out  his  pouch 
and  commenced  to  replenish  his  pipe,  and  I  lighted  an- 
other cigar.  For  a  little  while  silence  dropped  down  be- 
tween us.  For  my  own  part,  the  past  years  fell  all  away, 
and  I  was  a  child  again  at  my  mother's  lap — lisping  my  first 
prayers,  hearing  loving,  impassioned  moral  lessons  from 
her  sacred  lips.  Cold  and  hushed  those  lips  now !  And 
since  then  how  dull  that  sense  of  homage  and  worship, 
which  of  old  was  so  easily  stirred  even  to  tears!  The 
time  had  been  when  I  would  not  have  remained  a  mo- 
ment in  the  place  where  I  found  myself— once  a  church, 
where  the  highest  hopes  of  humanity  had  solemn  ex- 
pression ;  now  an  uproarious  beer-hall. 

"  Roberto,  a  penny — ay,  a  shilling — for  your  thoughts," 
interrupted  Max,  from  under  a  cloud  of  smoke  he  had 
put  above  him  as  a  canopy.  "  If  your  early  education 
affords  you  regrets  at  seeing  this  prostitution  of  a  once- 
sacred  place,  I  have  no  reproach  for  you.  I  am  a  greater 
sinner — a  half,  if  not  a  whole,  unbeliever,  and  not  tender 
as  to  these  little  sentimentalities.  But  I  will  frankly  say 
that  it  riles  me.  The  iconoclasm  of  the  eighth  century 
was  not  a  bit  more  detestable — certainly  more  excusable — 
than  these  sales  of  church  property  and  its  conversion  to 
such  uses.  This  epoch  is  more  enlightened  and  refined 
than  the  other— at  least  in  a  certain  way;  but  in  savagery, 
barbarity,  it  is  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  If  you  pursue 
these  abandoned  churches  you  will  find  that  as  a  rule 
they  pass  into  dram-shops  or  livery  stables.  There  are 
instances  where  they  have  become  the  refuge  of  the  nec- 
essary evil,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  the  ultimate  con- 
dition is  most  frequently  homes  for  horses.  It  is  curious 
that,  strictly  speaking,  the  first  temple  was  a  stable;  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  near  nineteen  hundred  years,  it  is  equally 
surprising  that  the  custom  of  this  age  should  convert 
churches  into  mews.  You  can  see  how,  apart  from  the 
religious  side  of  the  question,  such  a  usufruct  is  unfortu- 
nate. The  use  for  such  a  purpose  of  a  conventual  refec- 
tory cost  this  century  the  irreparable  ruin  of  Da  Vinci's 
unexcelled  'Last  Supper.'  But  that  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  infidelity  and  materialism  which  are  on  the 
increase,  and  which  are  helped  on  by  Christians  them- 
selves. Can  there  be  a  morale  or  a  sequence  more  dan- 
gerous to  your  creeds  than  that  we  draw  from  your  irre- 
ligion,  your  avaricious  and  to-be-lamented  vendue  of 
places  which  should  be  perpetual  shrines?  But  I  must 
now  show  you  the  uses  of  the  belfry.  Come." 

He  opened  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  west  transept  and 
I  stepped  into  the  belfry.  It  was  of  wood,  formed  of  a 
dome,  supported  by  a  half  dozen  pillars,  arched  above 
with  ornamented  spandrils.  The  transverse  beam  from 
which  once  hung  the  bell  bears  up  now  a  gaslight.  To- 
day that  belfry  is  used  as  a  cabinet  d'aisance. 

We  returned  to  the  saloon.  While  he  was  again  refilling 
his  pipe  I  said  to  him,  "  You  seem,  Max,  to  have  made 
a  pretty  intelligent  and  earnest  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  j 
these  disused— rather  misused — churches." 

"No,  not  particularly  so,"  he  answered,  "  but  being 
given  to  vagrancy  as  a  daily  reporter,  I  encounter  a  great' 
deal  that  is  strange  in  this  city.  Will  you  spare  me  onej 
more  hour?" 

"It's  rather  late,  but  I  am  unusually  wide  awake. 
Besides,  I  have  a  spouse  who  has  full  confidence  in  my  • 
virtue  and  fidelity.    I  afn  at  your  service." 

The  score  was  adjusted  and  paid,  and  we  were  once  ] 
more  in  the  sweet  open  air,  which  in  its  gentle  and  almost 
imperceptible  movements  touched  my  face  with  the  re- 
freshing effect  of  atomized  eau  de  Cologne.  Arm-in-arm, 
caressed  by  the  spirit  of  our  cigars  (for  Max  had  hid  away 
his  meerschaum  and  lighted  a  Havana),  we  moved  north 
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on  Kearny  street.  The  crowd  we  had  encountered  a 
little  while  before  had  disappeared,  and  the  sidewalks 
were  comparatively  deserted.  A  hack  stood  here  and 
there,  the  horses' eyes  blinking  with  sleep;  a  clubman, 
after  an  evening  of  fuming  and  guzzling,  was  met  on  his 
homeward  way;  and  then  came  a  cyprian,  leering  at  us 
with  sensual  bidding.  The  shop  windows  dazzled  no 
longer  with  fervid  light ;  but  above  the  roofs  and  chimneys 
shone  the  same  effulgent  moon— now  moving  through 
broad  blue  spaces,  and  again  bursting  among  masses  of 
thin  white  clouds,  touching  them  with  a  golden  splendor 
inexpressibly  beautiful. 

We  crossed  Montgomery  avenue  and  entered  into  a 
vexing  plexus  of  little  streets  and  alleys.  For  several 
blocks  we  were  alone,  not  seeing  even  a  policeman ;  and 
while  I  did  not  exactly  know  where  we  were,  I  saw  adown 
a  street  the  obscure  range  of  Contra  Costa  county,  and 
then  I  knew  that  I  was  moving  toward  the  city  front. 

"  Have  you  any  valuables  with  you — money  or  watch  ?  " 
queried  Max,  in  sotto  voce.  "This  is  a  bad  neighbor- 
hood; we  are  in  Barbary." 

"Indeed!"  I  replied.  "My  watch  is  of  the  value  of 
three  dollars,  and  that  is  the  maximum  price;  and  in  my 
purse— well,  I  can't  exactly  say,  but  two  dollars  is,  per- 
haps, a  fair  valuation." 

"All  right;  but  keep  your  eyes  open,  my  boy,  that's 
all.  I  know  that  you  are  not  of  the  flinching  class,"  Max 
whispered. 

We  went  on  carefully  and  slowly.  We  had  no  occa- 
sion to  damn  the  City  Fathers  because  of  the  absence  of 
gaslights,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  moon  was  most 
liberal,  lighting  up  the  largest  streets,  but  only  partially 
the  smaller  ones.  Occasionally  we  encountered  several 
persons — men  and  women — wrangling,  cursing,  threaten- 
ing and  maudlin.  We  reached  a  building,  gabled,  white, 
and  over  the  ample  doorway  there  was  a  cross  in  relief. 
We  swung  open  the  door  and  plunged  in,  and  among  a 
crowd  of  both  sexes,  who,  in  appearance  and  dress,  ap- 
peared to  be  an  exposition  of  the  worst  scoundrels  of  the 
state.  All  of  them  seemed  to  be  staring  at  us,  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  nothing  else,  except  one  would  here 
and  there  lean  over  and  whisper  to  his  nearest  neighbor. 
Max  and  I  went  to  the  bar  and  called  for  beer.  A  half 
dozen  men  and  women  came  up  to  the  counter,  the 
former  pushing  and  leaning  against  us  with  a  too  easy 
familiarity.  The  association  was  getting  so  unpleasantly 
intimate  that  Max  and  I  retreated  to  an  empty  table, 
where  our  beer  was  placed. 

"This  is  a  bad  crowd,  Roberto,  as  your  eyes  and  ears 
inform  you.  There  is  not  one  here  who  would  hesitate  to 
cut  your  throat,  if  the  chance  presented  itself,  to  get  your 
three-dollar  watch.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  bring  you 
here  to  see  these  revolting  samples  of  our  kind;  and  yet 
you  will,  when  you  are  gone,  find  a  lesson  of  their 
teaching.  I  desired  to  exhibit  to  you  what  was  once  a 
fashionable  church — and  yet  the  very  term  is  degrading. 
Think  of  the  people  whom  Christ  is  said  to  have  selected 
for  disciples  and  apostles,  and  in  your  fancy  carry  out  tin 
comparison  with  your  fashionables  at  church,  bending 
heads  at  the  name  and  in  the  presence  of  an  effigy  of  the 
Savior,  who  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter.  Observe  care- 
fully, and  see  the  anatomy  of  a  church  once  respected. 
The  bar  occupies  the  place  of  the  altar,  and  ranging  up 
and  down  this  length  there  were  once  pews  cushioned  in 
plush,  each  having  its  little  walnut  rack  for  prayer-books 
and  hymn-books.  Here  the  codfish  aristocracy  knelt — 
their  poorer  brethren  behind  under  the  organ-loft — and 
there  at  that  bar  they  swallowed  the  expiatory  bread  and 
wine.  A  bishop,  assisted  by  a  dozen  priests,  consecrated 
this  building.  Fancy  what  it  used  to  be,  and  look  around 
you  on  this  criminal  crowd  and  see  what  it  is  now.  But 
look  opposite — that  couple  yonder:  the  girl  in  red  sacque 
and  with  banged  hair;  the  man  smooth-faced,  and  under 
his  disgustingly  sensual  mouth  a  huge  blue  scarf  with 
Japanese  pin." 

"  Yes,  I  see  them,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  that  fellow,"  continued  Max,  "  is  now  one  of 
the  most  unblushing  scoundrels  in  the  city.  He  has  been 
in  San  Quentin  several  times,  and  it's  a  pity  he's  not  there 
now.  He's  a  scamp  simply  incorrigible — without  one 
discoverable  redeeming  quality.  Some  years. ago  that 
man  was  ordained  a  priest;  confessed  himself  as  specially 
called  to  that  office  by  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ.  From 
that  fellow's  hands  people  have  taken  the  cup  and  bread 
in  awful  communion.  Now,  can  you  wonder  that  you 
meet  scoffers  and  unbelievers?  " 

"But,  Max,"  interposed  I,  "for  that  one  bad  man  I'll 
show  you  a  score  of  good  ones." 

"  Pshaw,"  muttered  my  companion,  "  let's  be  off." 

In  a  moment  we  were  a-strect  once  more.  At  the  club 
door  I  said  good  night  to  the  good  fellow. 

On  my  way  home  through  the  tender  soft  air— the  same- 
bright  moon  pursuing  her  distant  course  unswervingly, 
and  walking  as  it  were  through  golden  aisles  of  enchant- 
ing beauty— I  thought  of  all  I  had  seen  and  heard  that 
night,  with  a  sadness  akin  to  pain.  RoBKRTO. 


The  visiting  Maori  King  in  London  shocks  people  by 
dressing  very  decolette  for  great  occasions  in  hot  weather. 
He  does  not  know  that  in  civilized  countries  only  ladies 
are  allowed  to  do  thatPj 


SPORTING. 

In  the  field,  sport  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill  during 
the  past  week ;  but  from  all  reports,  it  is  merely  the  calm 
that  precedes  the  storm.  An  unprecedented  quail  season 
is  prophesied  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  in  the  hill- 
back  of  Halfmoon  bay  an  abundant  crop  of  deer  is  re- 
ported. La  Honda  and  the  surrounding  country  will  be 
a  sportsman's  Paradise  when  the  close  season's  restrictions 
are  removed— the  date  of  which  occurrence  is  but  a  few 
weeks  distant.  Driving  over  the  hills  from  Redwood 
City  to  the  camps  back  of  Pescadero,  the  whir  of  wings, 
as  myriads  of  quail  rise  from  almost  under  the  wheels,  is 
Eairly  deafening  at  times.  The  coo  of  doves  from  theii 
leafy  retreats  can  be  heard  at  every  turn,  and  half  an 
hour's  tramp  at  any  time  will  uncover  deer  signs. 

Within  a  mile  of  l  a  Honda  are  half  a  dozen  tiny 
streams,  whose  running  depth  will  not  average  over  six 
inches.  Let  an  angler  push  his  way  through  the  tangle, 
up  the  canyons  through  which  they  course,  until  he 
encounters  a  bend  or  a  blockading  bowlder  that  forms  a 
deep,  still  pool.  Then  may  he  stop  and  fill  his  creel  w  ith 
speckled  beauties  whose  condition  and  flavor  are  unsur- 
passedQanywhere.  The  gamey  denizens  of  these  natural 
hatcheries  are  content  with  their  secluded  quarters,  and 
know  little  of  the  outside  world.  The  trickling  streamlet 
brings  them  each  day  their  daily  provender,  and  they 
wax  fat  and  rapacious.  Still  they  are  not  so  overfed,  but 
they  will  rise  greedily  at  a  feathery  fly,  and,  with  a  short 
rod  that  will  avoid  the  overhanging  brush  and  tangle, 
the  sport  is  fit  for  royalty.  A  bent  pin  and  a  handful  of 
crickets  will  efficiently  take  the  place  of  the  most  expen- 
sive tackle  in  a  pool  of  this  character,  and  some  of  the 
finest  catches  are  made  with  such  substitutes  by  the  tow- 
headed  country  urchins,  guilelessof  shoesand  disreputably 
ignorant  as  to  a  knowledge  of  flies  and  reels. 

At  the  San  Bruno  traps  last  Sunday,  Crit.  Robinson 
secured  the  California  Wing  Club  medal  with  a  brilliant 
performance  at  double  birds,  from  which  he  retired  with 
a  clean  score.  Fay  was  in  bad  form  in  the  regular  club 
shoot,  but  at  single  bird  frcezeouts  he  retrieved  himself  by 
beating  Robinson  out  of  first  and  second  money  on  a  tie, 
and  by  taking  second  money  in  another  match.  A  day  in 
the  field  at  quail  for  a  sweepstake  is  being  worked  up  by 
some  of  the  prominent  w  ing  shots. 

At  the  butts,  during  the  late  /est  of  the  California 
Schuetzen  Club,  some  of  the  crack  outsiders  were  sur- 
prised at  their  low  scores  as  compared  with  the  big 
averages  of  the  German  riflemen.  Such  men  as  LinvUle 
and  Farrow,  who  expected  to  carry  all  before  them,  and 
entered  for  nearly  every  event,  found  their  nerve  no 
match  for  the  phlegmatic  steadiness  of  the  sons  of  Kaiser 
William,  and  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  places  far 
dow  n  on  the  list  of  aw  ards. 

The  four-oared  shell  race  between  crews  of  the  Ariel 
and  South  End  clubs  last  Sunday  was  not  a  success.  The 
-South  Enders  swamped  themselves  before  reaching  the 
turn,  and  attributing  their  defeat  solely  to  this  mishap,  are 
desirous  of  making  a  second  race  for  $500  a  side. 

A  number  of  wheelmen  have  organized  the  ( lolden  City 
Bicycle  Club,  with  a  charter  membership  of  a  baker's 
dozen.  A  young  'cyclist  of  a  month's  experience  has  in- 
genuously told  his  age  by  saying  that  he  has  seen  seven- 
teen summers  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  falls. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trial  Club  is  arranging  for  a 
Derby  at  the  Walltown  timber  tract  early  in  November, 
and  the  Napa  Valley  Club  has  booked  a  coursing  meet, 
for  puppies  only,  for  the  first  week  in  October. 

1 1  are  are  being  decimated  by  a  species  of  grub  or  worm, 
that  survives  being  swallowed  w  ith  feed,  and  then  encases 
itself  in  a  sort  of  cyst,  that  develops  huge  lumps  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body.  The  troublesome  pests  also  seem 
to  increase  the  retromingent  tendencies  of  the  animal, 
and  the  small  boy  who  attempts  to  capture  one  often  suf- 
fers for  his  temerity. 

It  was  universally  hoped  that  the  July  cruise  to  Mon- 
terey bay  would  develop  a  tendency  to  outside  sailing  ; 
but  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Club  the  members 
drop|)cd  into  the  old  rut,  and  named  Vallejoas  the  turning 
point  for  the  next  sail,  instead  of  the  Faralloncs,  as  was 
desired.  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth insts.,  were  named  as  the  dates.  Halt  a  dozen  of 
the  fleet  started  outside  Sunday  afternoon,  but  off  Mile 
rock  were  shut  in  by  a  fog  so  dense;  that  objects  were 
indistinguishable  at  a  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length. 
The  sailing  masters  found  something  so  uncanny  in  the 
ghostly  appearance  of  their  neighbors,  and  the  mournful 
howl  of  the  steam  sirens  and  fog  bells,  that  they  started 
their  sheets  and  speedily  left  the  disagreeable  mist  for 
the  sunshine  of  Richardson's  bay. 

Frank  Murphy  and  John  Ott  have  their  eyes  on  the 
Halcyon,  and  name  her  as  the  pride  of  the  fleet,  after  a 
little  "  rectification  "  shall  have  Been  performed.  Mur- 
phy's idea  is  to  relieve  her  of  her  tendency  to  tenderness 
by  building  just  such  a  knuckle  on  her  waterline  as 
dcvclo|>cd  the  Fleur  de  Lis  into  the  fastest  local  boat  of 
her  class.  Captain  Ott's  scheme  is  to  avoid  the  addition 
of  beam  by  stiffening  her  too, pliable  foremast  and  trimming 
her  more  by  the' head. 

The  material  for  Senator  Coleman's  projected  schooner 
is  being  collected  in  New  York.  Craft  modeled  for  the 
F.astern  zephyrs — with  the  exception  of  the  Annie — have 
never  proved  a  success  in  the  strong  summer  breezes  that 
prevail  here.  Fkiar  Tuck. 


THE  TWADDLER 


I  met  my  friend  Uncle  George  Hearst  at  the  club  night 
before  last,  and  shook  him  sadly  by  the  hand. 

"Why,  Persiflage,"  said  the  Senator,  with  concern, 
"you  look  down-hearted— as  if  you  were  livin'  in  a 
country  where  you  couldn't  get  a  horse  shod.  What's 
the  matter?  " 

"  Well,  Senator,"  says  I,  "  I'm  disappointed  in  you — I 

im,  honestly." 

"  My  dear  Persiflage,  really,  now,  you  trouble  me.  What 
have  1  been  doing?  " 

"Why,"  was  my  reply  and  I  gave  it  with  emotion — 
"  I've  been  reading  your  pa|>cr  for  the  past  two  yean, 
and  begad  you've  made  an  anti-monopolist  of  me.  Much 
as  I  respect  wealth,  I  confess  that  you've  forced  me  to 
draw  the  line  at  wealth  invested  in  railroads.  Why,  sir, 
haven't  you  been  telling  me  daily,  ever  since  you  missed 
the  nomination  at  San  Jose,  that  the  men  who  own  and 
run  railroads  are  bloodless  scoundrels,  who  devote  their 
lives  to  filching  the  earnings  of  the  people?  " 

"So  they  are!"  cried  Uncle  George.  "I  don't  take 
back  a  word  of  it,  Persiflage,  and  never  will,  until  I 
reach  the  Senate  ! " 

"Then,  sir,"  demanded  I,  with  severity,  "what  the 
devil  do  you  mean  by  becoming  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  I?"  ejaculated  the  Senator,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  sir,  you.    See  here!"  and  I  read  the  following 

extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

at  their  last  meeting : 

A  franchise  was  granted  to  George  Hearst,  E.  I.  Baldwin  and 
others,  for  a  street  railroad  commencing  on  I)  street  and  Sixth 
avenue,  thence  to  the  ocean. 

"  Now,  sir,"  I  proceeded,  w  ith  a  heat  quite  unusual  w  ith 
me,  "what  am  I  to  think  of  you?  What  is  the  horny- 
handed  son  of  toil  to  think  of  you?  What  w  ill  the  San 
loaquin  granger  say?  Will  you  charge  all  the  traffic  will 
bear — all  the  competition  of  other  means  of  travel  will 
let  you — or  will  you  run  your  road  on  philanthropic 
principles?" 

"  You  waste  your  temper  and  sarcasm,  Persiflage,"  said 
the  Senator,  with  forced  calmness.  "  You  ought  to  know- 
that  there's  a  great  difference  between  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  a  street  line  and  a  great  railroad." 

"And  what's  the  difference?  " 

"  Well— er — "  sputtered  Uncle  George.  "Oh,  anybody 
of  ordinary  gumption  ought  to  be  able  to  see  it." 
"  I  don't,  egad,"  I  cried. 
"  You  don't? " 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  George,  thoughtfully,  and  pulling 
out  his  watch,  "the  fact  is,  Persiflage,  Im  pressed  for 
time  just  now.  I'll  send  my  editor,  Mr.  Greathouse, 
around  this  evening  to  explain  it  to  you.  He  has  made 
it  quite  clear  to  me." 

Then  the  Senator  seized  his  hat  and  left  the  club. 


I  heard  yesterday  a  couple  of  good  ones  on  my  old 
friend  John  Stetson,  who  is  doing  wonders  in  the  way  of 
theatrical  management  in  New  York.  John,  as  every  one 
is  aware,  is  not  on  intimate  terms  with  the  language 
which  is  no  disgrace  to  a  gentleman,  by  the  way.  He  has 
the  sense  to  know  his  deficiency,  and  not  long  ago  he 
hired,  at  a  good  salary,  a  young  fellow  named  Charley 
Pattee,  to  stay  with  him  and  take  charge  of  his  grammar. 
One  evening  John  rushed  into  Ned  Stokes's  bar-room  at 
the  Brunswick,  Pattee  at  his  heels,  and  began  telling  ex- 
citedly how  he  had  ejected  a  drunken  actor  from  the 
box-office.  "  Well,  boys,"  cried  Stetson,  "  when  he  said 
that,  I  just  spun  him  out,  and  you  had  ought  to  have  seen 
me  kick  him  down  them  stairs.    I  " 

"  Those-  stairs,  not  them  stairs,  Mr.  Stetson,"  inter- 
rupted Companion  Pattee. 

"  Well,  those  stairs,  then.  I  booted  him  down  those 
stairs  with  those  boots  of  mine,  till  he  yelled  with  those 
voice  of  his  to  let  those  body  of  his  alone,  for  his  Maker's 
sake.  There!"  said  Stetson,  appealing  to  the  crowd  for 
approval,  "  didn't  1  punctuate  them  grammatical  thoses 
in  good- style?" 

A  day  or  two  later  an  actor  came  into  my  friend  Stet- 
son's office,  and  applied,  in  pompous  phrase,  for  the  posi- 
tion of  leading  man. 

"  What  d'ye  think  of  him,  Charley?  "  asked  John,  when 
the  actor  had  gone. 

"  I  think  he's  loo  |>edanti(  ,"  said  Companion  Pattee. 

"  Pedanti<  !    What  in  the  Inferno's  |>cdantic?" 

"Oh,  well — er — high-colored." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  John,  c  oming  out  into  the  lobby 
next  evening,  during  the  progress  of  a  gorgeous  s|>cc  tacle, 
and  addressing  .  1  group  Of  theatrical  men,  "  I  want  you  to 
go  in  when  the  curtain  rings  up.  I  want  you  to  see  the 
new  scene  I've  got." 

"  Is  it  line? "  asked  one. 

"  Fine!  "  en  laimed  John;  "  Well,  if  it  ain't  the  most 
pedantic  sc  ene  on  the  Americ  an  stage  you  can  have  the 
night's  receipts! " 

Of  course,  we  all  have  our  little  laugh  at  my  friend 
Stetson's  grammatical  rec  klessness;  but,  egad,  if  his  educa- 
tion in  some  things  was  neglected,  it  wasn't  in  others.  I 
remember  a  lunch  that  he  ordered  for  three  of  us  at  Del- 
monico's,  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  even  myself.  Besides,  he's  a  devilish  good  fellow  in 
more  ways  than  one — though  I've  lost  confidence  in  his 
judgment  as  a  manager  since  he  was  silly  enough  to  re- 
turn me  a  play  of  my  conqtosition  that  I  sent  htm  in  the 

fall  Of  '82.  l'EKSIKLAOIi. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  WOODS  THAI    BRING  THE  SUNSET 


The  wind  from  out  the  west  is  blowing, 
The  homeward-wandering  cows  are  lowing; 
Dark  grow  the  pine-woods,  dark  and  drear — 
The  woods  that  liring  the  sunset  near. 

When  o'er  wide  seas  the  sun  declines, 
Far  olTits  fading  glory  shines; 
Far  oft",  sublime,  and  full  of  fear — 
The  pine-woods  bring  the  sunset  near. 

This  house  that  looks  to  east,  to  west — 
This,  dear  one,  is  our  home,  our  rest ; 
Yonder  the  stormy  sea,  and  here 
The  woods  that  bring  the  sunset  near. 

Kichard  Watson  Gilder. 


GENERAL  VAN  P.l'.MMEL 


T  marched  out  of  a  lawyer's  office  in  Nassau  street,  New 
York. 

"Shyster,"  said  our  old  man,  as  he  called  me  into  his 
own  den — or  rather  lair,  for  den,  T  take  it,  is  the  private 
residence  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and  lair  his  place  of  business 
(1  do  not  think  that  this  definition  is  mine,  but  I  forget  to 
whom  it  belongs) — "  I  suppose  you  would  not  dislike  a 
trip  into  the  country?  Very  well.  These  papers  must  be 
explained  to  C.eneral  Van  Hummel,  and  signed  by  him. 
He  lives  at  Thunderkill,  on  the  Hudson.  Take  the  ten- 
o'clock  train,  and  get  back  as  soon  as  you  can.  Charge 
your  expenses  to  the  office." 

"  What  luck  !  "  thought  I,  as  I  dashed  down  stairs  into 
the  street,  determined  to  obey  his  last  injunction  to  the 
letter,  whatever  course  I  might  think  fit  to  adopt  about 
the  one  preceding  it.  No  one  who  has  not  been  an  at- 
torney's clerk,  at  three  dollars  a  week,  copying  declarations 
and  answers  from  nine  a.  m.  to  six  P.  If.,  in  a  dusty,  inky, 
uncarpeted  room,  with  windows  unwashed  since  the  last 
lease  expired,  can  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  exhilara- 
tion of  my  mind  when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  railroad  car. 
The  great  Van  Bummel  himself  never  felt  bigger  or  better. 

It  was  in  that  loveliest  season  of  the  year  the  Indian 
summer — a  week  or  ten  days  of  atmospheric  |>erfection 
which  the  clerk  of  the  weather  allows  us  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  our  biting  winter  and  rheumatic  spring.  The 
vailed  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  soft  shadows  produce  the 
effect  of  a  golden  moonlight ,  and  make  even  nature's  shab- 
biest corners  attractive.  To  be  out  of  doors,  with  noth- 
ing to  do  and  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  mere  pleasure 
of  existence,  is  happiness  enough  at  such  times.  But  I  was 
looking  at  a  river  panorama  which  is  one  of  nature's  best 
efforts,  I  have  heard;  and  on  that  morning  it  seemed  to 
me  impossible  that  the  world  could  show  anything  grander. 

My  trance  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  brakeman 
shouting  "  Thunderkill !  "  into  the  car,  as  the  train  drew 
up  at  a  wooden  station-house.  Jumping  out,  1  asked  the 
way  to  General  Van  Bumrriel's.  A  man  with  a  whip  in 
his  hand  offered  his  services  as  guide  and  common  car- 
rier. I  determined  to  experience  a  new  sensation — for 
1  once  in  mv  life  to  anathematize  expenditure,  and  charge 
it  to  the  office.  So  climbing  into  a  leathern  tent  upon 
wheels.  I  was  soon  on  my  way  to  the  General.  A  drive 
of  a  mile  brou"ht  us  to  two  stout  stone  irate-posts,  sur- 
mounted each  by  a  cannon-bill, which  marked  Van  Bum- 
mel's  boundary.  We  turned  in  a  lane  shut  in  by  trees. 
While  busily  taking  an  inventory  of  the  General's  landed 
possessions  for  future  use,  my  attention  was  drawn  off  by 
loud  shouts,  the  sound  of  the  gallop  of  horses  and  the 
rattling  of  wheels.  Imagining  at  once  that  the  the  Gen- 
eral's family-pair  must  be  running  away  with  his  family 
coach,  I  eagerly  urged  my  driver  to  push  on;  but  the 
cold-hearted  wretch  only  laughed  and  said  he  "  guessed 
there  was  nothing  particular  the  matter."  At  last  we 
debouched  (excuse  the  word ;  I  have  not  got  the  military- 
taste  out  of  my  mouth)  upon  a  lawn,  across  which  a  pair 
of  large  bay  horses,  ridden  jiostilion-fashion  by  one  man, 
were  dragging  a  brass  six-pounder,  upon  which  sat  another 
in  full  uniform. 

"  What  the  devil  is  that?"  said  I. 

"That's  the  Gineral  and  his  coachman  a-having  a 
training,"  answered  the  driver. 

As  he  spoke  the  driver  shouted,  "  Halt !  " 

Coachy  pulled  up. 

"  Unlimber!"  thundered  the  chief;  and,  aided  by  his 
man,  he  obeyed  his  own  orders. 

"  Load  !  "  and  "  Fire !  "  followed  in  rapid  succession. 

I  saw  and  smelt  that  they  used  real  powder.  ThVs 
over,  the  horses  were  made  fast  again,  John  bestrode  his 
nag,  the  General  clambered  on  to  his"  brazen  seat,  and 
down  they  came  at  a  tearing  pace  directly  toward  us. 
Luckily  I  had  read  "Charles  O'Malley,"  and  knew  how 
to  behave  in  such  cases.  I  lumped  from  the  wagon,  and, 
tying  my  handkerchief  to  the  ferule  of  my  umbrella,  ad- 
vanced, waving  it  and  shouting,  "A  flag  of  truce  !  "  The 
( leneral  ordered  a  halt  and  dispatched  himself  to  the  flag. 
As  he  approached  I  beheld  a  stout,  middle-aged,  good- 
natured  looking  man,  dressed  in  the  graceless  costume  of 
Uncle  Sam's  army ;  but  I  must  say  he  wore  it  with  more 
grace  than  most  of  the  regulars  1  have  seen.  Our  sol- 
diers look  unbecomingly  in  their  clothes — there  is  no 
denying  it— a  good  deal  like  supes  in  a  procession  at  the 
Bowery.  You  hardly  ever  see  an  officer  or  private,  least 
of  all  the  officer,  with  the  air  militatre.  When  we  met  I 
lowered  my  umbrella  and  offered  my  card,  with  the  office 
pasteboard.  He  took  them  with  great  gravity,  read  the 
names,  and  requested  me  to  fall  back  to  the  rear  and 
await  orders.  Then  rejoining  his  gun,  he  was  driven 
slow  ly  toward  the  house — my  peaceful  ambulance  follow- 
ing slowly  at  a  respectful  distance.  When  I  reached  the 
door  the  six-pounder  had  disappeared  behind  a  clump  of 
evergreens,  and  the  General  stood  waiting  to  receive  me. 
His  manner  was  affable. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Shyster?  Glad  to  see  you,  sir. 
Walk  into  the  library,  sir." 

I  complied,  and  while  the  General  was  absent,  engaged 
in  carrying  out  some  hospitable  suggestions  for  my  refresh- 


"  ment,  I  examined  the  room.  It  was  large,  and  hand- 
somely furnished.  I  looked  into  the  bookcases;  the 
shelves  were  filled  with  works  on  war,  from  Cresar's  Com- 
mentaries down  to  Louis  Napoleon  on  rifled  cannon. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  suit  of  armor,  in  another  a  stand  of 
arms,  between  them  a  star  of  bayonets.  On  the  mantel- 
piece I  perceived  a  model  of  a  small  field-piece  in  brass 
and  oak,  and,  what  interested  me  more,  a  cigar-box.  I 
However,  I  did  what  I  could — washed  my  hands,  settled 
raised  the  lid;  the  box  was  half  full  of  highly  creditable- 
looking  cigars.  My  soul  expanded  w  ith  the  thought  of  a 
probable  offer  of  at  least  one. 

"None  of  your  Flor  de  Connecticuts,"  I  thought, 
"  from  the  Vuelta  Abajo  of  New  Windsor,  but  the  genu- 
ine Simon  I'uros." 

A  second  glance  at  the  inside  of  the  lid  caused  grave 
doubts  to  depress  my  spirits.  I  beheld  there,  in  place  of 
the  usual  ill-executed  lithograph  w  ith  its  fabruas  and  its 
calles,  three  small  portraits.  The  middle  one  was  the 
General,  in  full  uniform — I  recognized  him  easily;  the 
other  two  were  no  doubt  his  aides-de-camp ;  all  evidently 
photographs,  they  were  so  ugly.  I  dropped  the  lid  in 
disappointment,  and  turned  to  the  side-table.  On  it  lay 
a  handsome  sword,  in  an  open  box  lined  with  silk.  Over 
it  hung,  framed  and  glazed,  the  sj)eech  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  his  fellow-soldiers' of  the  county  to  present 
the  sword  to  the  General,  together  with  the  General's 
"  neat  and  appropriate  "  answer  and  acceptance. 

I  began  to  be  a  little  astonished.  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  anything  of  this  sort.  Our  old  man  called  him 
General,  to  be  sure;  but  General  means  nothing  in  the 
rural  distric  ts  but  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  and  respect- 
ability. It  has  taken  the  place  of  Si  pure.  But  here  was 
I  with  a  man  who  took  his  title  au  strieux.  What  with 
the  uniform,  the  cannon  and  the  coachman,  I  began  to 
teel  like  an  ambassador  to  a  potentate  with  a  standing 
army. 

Here  the  General  reappeared,  bearing  in  his  august 
hands  a  decanter  and  a  pitcher.  After  due  refreshment, 
I  produced  my  papers,  made  the  necessary  explanation, 
and  executed  my  commission  so  much  to  his  satisfaction 
that  he  invited  me  cordially  to  dine  and  spend  the  night, 
instead  of  taking  the  evening  train  dow  n.  I  accepted,  of 
course— such  chances  seldom  fell  in  my  way — and  was 
shown  into  a  nice  little  bedroom,  in  which  I  was  exacted 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Dress,  indeed!  I  had  on  my  best, 
and  did  not  come  to  stay.  Novel-heroes  manage  to  re- 
main weeks  without  apparent  luggage;  but  a  modern 
attorney's  clerk,  however  moderate  may  be  his  toilet- 
tackle,  finds  it  inconvenient  to  be  separated  from  it. 
the  bow  of  my  necktie,  smoothed  my  hair  with  my  fin- 
gers, and  thought,  as  I  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
of  the  traveling  Frenchman,  who,  after  a  night  spent  in 
a  diligence,  wiped  out  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  put 
on  a  paper  false  collar,  and  exclaimed:  "  Me  void 
propre :  " 

The  General,  in  a  fatigue-dress,  presented  me  to  Mrs. 
Van  Bummel,  a  good-looking  woman  of  pleasant  dimen- 
sions— to  Miss  Bellona  Van  Bummel,  who  evidently 
thought  me  beneath  her  notice — and  the  Rev.  Moses 
Wether,  whose  mild  face,  white  cravat,  and  straight-cut 
collar  proclaimed  him.  As  I  came  in,  his  Reverence  at- 
tempted to  slip  meekly  out,  but  was  stopped  energetically 
by  the  General. 

"  How  is  this?  Mr.  Weather,  you  know  you  cannot 
leave,  sir." 

"  But,  my  dear  General,  I  only  dropped  in  for  a  few 
moments;  and  really  I  have  so  much  to  do!" 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  rejoined  the  General,  sternly,  "  but 
you  cannot  be  excused.  You  accepted  the  position  of 
( Jhaplain  to  the  Regiment.  You  neglected  to  attend  the 
last  two  reviews.  YOU  were  condemned  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, over  which  I  presided,  to  twenty-four  hours'  arrest, 
which  you  must  now  submit  to." 

"  But,  my  dear  General,"  feebly  expostulated  the 
man  of  prayer,  "  you  know  1  thought  the  nomination  a 
mere  pleasantry :  I  had  no  idea  you  were  serious,  or  I 
should  never  have  listened  to  the  proposition." 

"Can't  helt)  that,  sir.  You  accepted  the  commission, 
you  neglected  your  duty,  and  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences." 

Just  then,  as  the  |>oor  perplexed  parson  was  about  to 
make  another  attempt  for  liberty,  a  side-door  swung 
open;  a  well-built,  comely  servant-girl,  dressed  like 
Jenny  Lind  in  the  "  Fille  du  Regiment,"  appeared. 
l5ringing  the  back  of  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  she  said  : 
"General,  dinner  is  ready." 

Van  Bummel  muttered  something  about  "  joining  our 
mess,"  and  led  the  way  to  the  banqucting-hall.  1  was 
too  hungry  to  be  particular  about  names,  and  did  ample 
justice  to  an  excellent  spread  and  well-selected  tap — care- 
fully avoiding  eating  with  my  knife  or  (Hitting  salt  upon 
the  table-cloth,  which  I  had  often  heard  was  never  done 
by  the  aristocracy.  As  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  the  others 
and  imitated  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  hope  I  did 
not  disgrace  Nassau  street. 

The  evening  passed  quickly  and  agreeably.  I  played 
chess  with  the  reverend  prisoner.  The  man  of  war  read 
steadily  in  a  folio  history  of  Marlborough's  campaigns, 
making  occasional  references  to  maps  and  plans.  As  the 
clock  struck  nine,  an  explosion  on  the  lawn  made  the 
windows  rattle  again.  I  jumped  to  my  feet,  but,  seeing 
that  the  rest  of  the  company  looked  surprised  at  my 
vivacity,  1  sat  down,  guessing  that  the  six-pounder  and 
the  coachman  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  sir,"  said  the  General;  "  it's  only 
gun-fire.    We  retire  about  this  time." 

I  took  the  hint,  requested  to  be  shown  to  my  room, 
undressed,  jumped  into  a  camp  bedstead  and  tried  to 
sleep.  Impossible !  The  novelty  of  my  day's  experiences, 
the  beauty  of  the  night  (for  the  full  moon  was  shining 
into  the  w  indows),  or  perhaps  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  I  had 
swallowed  without  milk  after  dinner  because  the  others 
took  it,  kept  me  awake.  Finding  sleep  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  got  up  and  dressed  myself.  My  chamber  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  opened  upon  the  lawn.  I  step|>ed 
quietly  out  into  the  hazy  moonlight,  lighted  a  cigar,  anil 
walked  towards  the  river.    It  was  a  remarkably  fine 


evening,  certainly,  but  a  very  damp  one.  Heavy  dew 
dripped  from  the  trees.  I  found  as  my  weed  grew 
shorter,  that  my  fondness  for  the  romantic  in  nature 
waned,  and  slow  ly  retraced  my  steps  to  the  house,  mut- 
tering to  myself  some  of  Edgar  Poe's  ghostly  lines : 

"1  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon; 
An  opiate  vapor,  dewy,  dim, 
Exhales  from  out  her  golden  rim. 
And  softly  dripping,  drop  by  drop, 
Upon  the  quiet  mountain-top, 
Steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley." 

I  was  about  entering,  when  a  figure  advanced  suddenly 
from  behind  a  pillar  of  the  veranda,  holding  something  in 
its  hand  that  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and  which  rattled 
as  it  dropped  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal, 
pointing  at  me. 

"Who  goes  there?"  said  the  apparition,  in  a  hoarse 
voice.    "  Stand  and  give  the  countersign! " 

I  recognized  the  voice  of  the  soldier-servant  of  the 
rooming.  There  he  was  again,  that  indefatigable  coach- 
man, doing  duty  as  a  sentinel,  with  a  musket  in  his  hands. 
Not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  1  replied, 

"It  is  I— a  friend!  " 

My  good  grammar  was  thrown  away  upon  the  brute. 

"The  countersign,"  he  repeated. 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  I,"I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  countersign.  I  am  Mr.  Shyster,  who  came  up 
this  morning,  when  you  and  the  General  were  doing  light- 
artillery  practice  on  the  lawn.  Please  let  me  go  to  my 
room." 

But  the  brute  stood  immovable.  As  I  advanced,  I 
heard  him  cock  his  musket. 

"Good  God!"  thought  I,  "this  is  no  joke  after  all. 
This  stupid  stableman  may  have  loaded  his  musket. 
What  if  it  should  go  off?  If  I  retreat,  I  must  camp  out — 
no  joke  at  this  season; — rheumatism  and  a  loss  of  salary, 
to  say  the  least.    This  will  never  do." 

And  I  screamed — 

"  General !  General  Van  Bummel !  " 

"  Silence !  or  I'll  march  you  to  the  guard-house,"  thun- 
dered the  sentinel. 

Luckily  the  General  lay,  like  Irene,  "  with  casement 
open  to  the  skies."  He  heard  the  noise.  I  recognized 
his  martial  tones.  I  hurriedly  explained  my  situation. 
He  gave  me  the  word;  it  was  Eugene;  countersign,  Marl- 
borough. This  satisfied  the  coach-Cerebus,  and  I  passed 
into  bed  without  further  mishap. 

The  first  sound  I  heard  the  next  morning  was  the  rat-' 
tat-too  of  the  drum.  "There  goes  that  d— d  coachman 
again,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  turned  over  for  another  nap; 
but  a  shrill  bugle-call  brought  me  to  my  seat. 

Running  to  the  window,  1  saw  two  men  on  horseback 
in  dragoon  equipments.  The  horses  were  the  artillery 
nags  of  yesterday ;  the  riders,  the  General  and  his  man- 
at-all-arms.  Hurrying  on  my  cloths,  1  got  out  of  doors 
in  time  to  see  them  go  at  a  gallop  across  the  lawn,  leap  a 
low  hedge  at  the  end  of  the  grass-plot,  and  disappear  in 
the  orchard.  Thither  I  followed  fast  to  see  the  sport. 
They  reached  the  boundary  line  of  the  Van-Bummel  es- 
tate, wheeled,  and  turned  back  on  a  trot.  When  the 
General  espied  me,  he  waved  his  sabre  and  shouted, 
"  Charge!  They  galloped  straight  at  me.  I  had  barely 
time  to  dodge  behind  an  apple  tree,  when  they  passed 
like  a  whirlwind  over  the  spot  I  had  been  standing  on, 
and  covered  me  with  dirt  from  the  heels  of  their  horses. 
I  walked  back  to  the  house,  very  much  annoyed,  as  men 
are  apt  to  be  when  they  think  they  have  compromised 
their  dignity  a  little  by  dodging  to  escape  danger  from 
another's  mischief  or  folly.  At  breakfast,  accordingly,  I 
remonstrated  with  the  chief;  but  he  only  laughed,  and 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  form  a  hollow  square  and  let  the 
front  rank  kneel  and  fire. 

"  As  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  coffee,"  he  added, 
"  I  w  ill  take  you  into  the  trenches,  and  there  you  will  be 
out  of  danger." 

I  could  not  refuse.  The  trenches  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden,  near  the  entrance  drive.  I  had  seen  them 
yesterday,  and  in  my  ignorance  thought  of  celery;  now  I 
know  better.  This  morning  a  tent  was  pitched  a  few 
yards  from  a  long  low  wall  of  sods,  and  between  the  tent 
and  the  sods  there  was  a  small  trench,  about  large  enough 
to  hold  draining  tiles.  Pointing  to  the  wall,  the  General 
said : 

"There  is  Sebastopol  "  (pronouncing  it  correctly,  ac- 
cent on  the  to),  "and  here,"  turning  to  the  tent,  "are 
my  headquarters.  My  sappers  have  just  established  a 
mine  under  the  Quarantine  battery.  In  a  few  moments 
I  shall  blow  it  up  and  storm  the  breach,  if  we  make  a 
practicable  one." 

Here  the  protean  c  oachman  made  his  apjiearance  with 
a  leather  apron  and  a  broad-axe.  He  signified  that  all 
was  ready.  A  lucifer  was  rubbed  upon  a  stone,  the  train 
ignited;  bang  went  the  mine,  and  over  went  we  all  three, 
prostrated  by  a  shower  of  turf  and  mud.  The  mine  had 
exploded  backward,  and  had  annihilated  the  storming 
party.  Fortunately  the  General  had  economized  in  pow- 
der. Gradually  we  picked  ourselves  up,  considerably  be- 
wildered, but  not  much  hurt.  Van  Bummel  attempted 
to  explain ;  but  I  had  had  enough  of  war's  alarms,  and 
yearned  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  Nassau  street.  So 
I  bade  the  warrior  good  morning,  and  took  the  first 
down-train,  mttlta  mecum  volvcns — "making  a  revolver  of 
my  mind,"  Van  Bummel  would  have  translated  it.  I 
knew  that  our  soil  produced  more  soldiers  than  even 
France,  the  fertile  mother  of  red-legged  heroes,  but  I  did 
not  expect,  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  the  state  of 
New  \ork,  to  have  beheld  an  avatar  of  the  god  Mars. — 
Atlantic. 


The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 'has  found  some  use  for 
the  Vice  President,  and  is  entitled  to  a  chromo:  "It 
costs  the  government  $100,000  a  year  to  keep  a  President 
and  mend  its  mail  pouches.  Why  not  discharge  the  Presi- 
dent and  let  the  V  ice  President  do  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  save  $50,000  annually?  Another  good  way  to 
save  $50,000  would  be  to  let  the  Vice  President  mend  the 
mail  pouches  while  the  Senate  is  not  in  session." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


A  CONSTANT  READIER. 


liY  PAR  MEN  AS  MIX. 


The  overworked  scribe  of  the  Mudville  Gazette 

Sat  wondering— moneyless  wight  — 
If  his  office  would  ever  lie  cleared  of  its  debt, 

With  the  times  so  deplorably  tight — 
When  the  tread  of  old  leather  was  heard  on  the  stair, 

And  a  stranger  stepped  into  the  room. 
Who  asked,  with  the  "don't  let  me  bother  you"  air 

Which  the  bore  is  so  apt  to  assume, 

"  How  are  ye?  "   The  editor  rose  with  a  smile 

And  pleasantly  yielded  his  chair; 
Placed  the  visitor's  sadly  unbeautiful  tile 

(Which  exhibited  symptoms  of  wear} 
On  the  top  of  the  desk,  alongside  his  own 

(A  shocking  old  plug,  by  the  way), 
And  then  asked  in  a  rather  obsequious  tone, 

"Can  we  do  anything  for  you  to-day?" 

"  No;  I  jest  called  to  see  ye,"  the  visitor  said. 

"  I'm  a  friend  to  the  newspaper  man  " — 
Here  he  ran  a  red  handkerchief  over  his  head, 

And  accepted  the  editor's  fan. 
"  I  hev  read  all  the  pieces  you've  writ  for  your  sheet, 

And  they're  straight  to  the  p'int,  I  confess. 
That  'ar  slap  you  gin  Keyser  was  certainly  neat. 

You're  an  ornymcnt,  sir,  to  the  press!  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,"  said  the  writer,  "  indeed ; 
Hut  you  praise  me  too  highly,  by  far — 

Just  select  an  exchange  that  you're  anxious  to  read, 
And  while  reading  it,  try  this  cigar. 

By  the  way,  I've  a  melon  laid  up  for  a  treat — 
I've  been  keeping  it  nestled  in  ice, 

It's  a  beauty,  sir,  tit  for  an  angel  to  eat- 
Now,  perhaps  you  will  relish  a  slice?" 

Then  the  stranger  rolled  up  half  a  dozen  or  more 

Of  the  choicest  exchanges  of  all. 
Helped  himself  to  the  fruit,  threw  the  rinds  on  the  floor, 

Or  flung  them  at  flies  on  the  wall. 
He  assured  his  new  friend  that  his  "pieces  were  wrote 

In  a  manner  oncommonly  able  " — 
As  he  wiped  his  red  hands  on  the  editor's  coat 

That  hung  at  the  side  of  the  table. 

"  By  the  way,  I've  neglected  to  ask  your  name," 

Said  the  scribe,  as  the  stranger  arose. 
"That's  a  fact,"  he  replied  ;  "I'm  Abimalech  Bame. 

You  have  heerd  o'  that  name,  I  suppose? 
I'm  a-livin'  out  here  on  the  Fiddletown  creek, 

Where  I  own  a  good  house  and  a  lot. 
The  Gazette  gets  around  to  me  wunst  every  week; 

I'm  the  constantest  reader  you've  got !  " 

"Abimalech  Bame,"  mused  the  editor.    "  B-a-m-e  " — 

(Here  his  guest  begged  a  chew  of  his  '  twist ' — 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  mellifluous  name 

Doesn't  happen  to  honor  my  list !  " 
" 'Spose  not,"  was  the  answer;  "  no  reason  it  should; 

For  ye  see  I  jine  lots  with  Hill  l'rim — 
He's  a  reg'lar  subscriber,  and  pays  ye  in  wood, 

And  I  Borry  your  paper  o'  him !  " 


STAGE  ILLUSIONS. 


With  the  increase  of  realism  on  the  stage  there  is  also 
an  increase  of  illusions,  which  tax  the  ingenuity  of  clever 
men  behind  the  scenes  and  often  bewilder  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  auditors.  Some  of  these  effects,  that  occa- 
sion an  uproar  of  applause  and  necessitate  the  raising  of 
the  curtain  repeatedly  on  a  favorite  tableau,  are  ridicu- 
lously simple.  For  instance,  when  the  young  hero  of  the 
modern  melodrama  plunges  into  the  canvas  river  from 
the  left  fourth  entrance,  his  disappearance  is  marked  by 
a  dash  of  spray  uprising  in  foamy  drops  that  glitter  m  the 
glaring  calcium  light.  The  effect  of  this  from  the  front  is 
thrillingly  real.  If  you  stood  at  the  side  scene,  however, 
and  saw  the  rough  carpenter  crouching  in  the  trap  behind 
the  set  waters,  with  a  handful  of  rock  salt,  ready  to  throw 
it  up  after  the  hero  has  landed  on  the  mattress  placed  to 
receive  him,  you  wouldn't  feel  so  enthusiastic.  The 
inclination  would  be  rather  to  laugh  than  to  cheer. 

For  some  time  even  the  old  stagers  were  puzzled  by  an 
illusion  in  one  of  the  French  operas,  as  played  by  Aimee 
last  season.  In  one  of  the  comic  scenes,  while  the  come- 
dienne, disguised  as  a  waitress,  was  pouring  out  tea  at  a 
table  on  the  scene,  she  poured  it  inadvertently  down  the 
neck  of  the  dignified  comedy  character  of  the  play.  It 
seemed  a  boiling  liquid  that  came  from  the  vessel — even 
the  steam  seemed  to  rise  from  it — and  yet  the  actor  sub- 
mitted to  the  scalding  every  night  and  showed  no  evil 
effects  the  next  day.  At  last  it  transpired  that  the  French 
property  man  filled  the  tea-pot  with  a  very  fine  sawdust 
which  ran  smoothly  like  a  liquid,  a  dust  of  its  finer  par- 
ticles at  the  same  time  rising  from  the  spout  like  steam. 
With  the  footlights  between,  the  illusion  was  j)erfect. 

In  nothing  has  the  property  man  improved  so  much  of 
late  years  as  in  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  stage- 
lightning.  Only  three  or  four  years  ago  the  old  method 
was  adhered  to.  A  torch  with  a  flame  surrounded  by  a 
tin  box,  perforated  with  fine  openings,  and  the  box  filled 
with  powdered  resin,  did  duty  for  this  effect.  The  prompter 
gave  a  shake  to  this  torch ;  the  powdered  resin  escaped 
in  small  quantities  and  flared  up.  This  was  the  nearest 
the  stage  could  come  to  counterfeiting  the  artillery  of 
Jove.  Now,  a  calcium  (or  better,  an  electric)  light  is 
completely  masked  in  the  wings.  When  the  cue  is  given 
for  lightning,  the  light  is  unmasked  for  a  second  and  the 
rays  allowed  to  flash  on  to  the  stage  through  a  lens  of 
greenish  glass.  The  effect  of  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning 
is  perfect.  And  yet  so  simple!  Yes;  and  it  is  the  sim- 
plest thing  on  the  stage  that  gains  the  greatest  success. 

A  favorite  sceniceffect  is  an  illuminated  city  in  the  dis- 
tance by  night.  The  audience  will  always  go  wild  over 
this,  yet  the  effect  is  produced  by  merely  cutting  holes  in 
a  dark  drop  and  keeping  the  gas  back  of  it  at  a  full  head, 
while  the  burners  in  front  of  the  scene  are  reduced  to  a 
blue  glimmer.  The  illusion  was  taken  out  of  this  scene 
for  the  writer,  who,  one  evening  at  six  o'clock,  called  at  a 
city  theater  to  have  an  interview  with  the  manager,  and 
found  him  on  the  stage  hacking  holes  with  his  penknife 
in  a  black-daubed  canvas  hanging  near  the  rear  wall  of 
the  theater. 


"  I'm  making  more  lights  in  Liverpool,"  said  he  ;  "  this 
scene  is  the  biggest  success  of  the  whole  piece." 

The  lovely  Galatea  might  powder  and  plaster  her  face 
with  bismuth  in  vain— she  would  not  look  like  a  statue  if 
she  did  not  wear  a  wig  of  lamp-wick!  Yes,  lamp-wick! 
And  isn't  it  a  close  simulation  of  the  sculptor's  idea  of  a 
head  of  hair  in  marble? 

A  handsome  man  cast  for  the  hideous  Uriah  Heep 
transformed  himself  with  ease  by  wearing  a  distended  pad 
in  either  cheek— painting,  lining  and  |>owdering  to  ex- 
aggerate the  distortion- and  covering  his  |>erf"ect  set  of 
teeth  alternately  with  pieces  of  black  wax.  The  disguise 
is  perfect,  artistic  in  character,  and  wins  the  artist  more 
lavor  than  would  be  awarded  for  his  best  points  of  acting 
alone. 

'The  moon  was  a  long  time  a  puzzle  to  the  stage  folks. 
The  best  they  could  do  was  to  slice  a  piece  out  of  a  drop 
diagonally  and  set  in  another  movable  strip,  on  a  part  of 
which  was  a  moon  of  green  muslin,  with  a  bright  light  lie- 
hind  it.  This  could  be  hauled  up  or  lowered  according 
as  Luna  got  a  cue  to  rise  or  set,  but  the  illusion  was  noth- 
ing. It  was  too  often  positively  ridiculed  to  make  the  de- 
vice popular  with  either  manager  or  actor.  All  cursed 
the  moon.  Lately,  however,  the  pro|>crtv  man  has  worked 
on  the  principle  of  the  stereopticon.  lie  throws  an  illu- 
minated disk  on  a  transparent  flat  from  behind  the  scene, 
and  thus  by  moving  the  lens  can  establish  Luna  in  any 
quarter  of  the  stage  firmament,  and  make  her  take  any 
course  without  betraying  her  prospective  orbit  to  the  keen- 
eyed  critics  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights. 

Purling  brooks  of  real  water  have  been  too  common  for 
years  to  be  worthy  of  more  than  passing  remarks,  except 
that,  viewed  from  the  side  scenes,  unmasked  by  the  set 
pieces  of  the  painter  and  property  man,  the  effect  is  sim- 
ply that  of  several  faucets  dripping  water  into  a  bath-tub. 

A  Howery  actor  traveled  over  the  country  for  several 
years,  playing;  a  drama  which  had  no  attraction  but  the 
effect  of  the  hero  being  hanged  by  a  mob.  The  noose 
was  put  around  his  neck  and  he  was  actually  strung  up  in 
sight  of  the  audience.  He  remained  kicking,  and  sub- 
mitted to  three  encores  in  a  night.  Every  one  marveled, 
yet  he  simply  wore  a  harness  of  leather  and  iron  bands 
under  his  clothes;  there  was  a  hook  at  the  back  of  the 
neck  which  was  attached  to  the  rope  above  the  noose, 
and  the  hanged  man  was  simply  kicking  astride  of  a  cush- 
ioned seat— an  iron  bar  which  was  connected  with  the 
harness  by  an  iron  band,  which  followed  the  spinal  col- 
umn up  to  the  neck,  terminating  in  the  hook,  which 
brought  all  the  strain  in  the  proper  place  tor  comfort. 

In  olden  times,  when ' '  Mazeppa  "  was  the  rage,  the  writer 
joined  the  mob  in  howls  of  wonder  and  delight  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  hero's  "  fiery,  untamed  L'karine  steed" 
thrusting  his  nose  to  his  insensible  master's  (ace  and  ca- 
ressing him  labially  after  his  terrible  ride.  At  a  later  day, 
when  this  depom  nt,  from  a  coigne  of  advantage  in  the 
second  entrance,  O.  P.,  detected  that  Mazeppa  held  a 
carrot  under  his  arm,  and  that  it  was  not  love  of  the  hero 
but  a  taste  for  vegetables  that  actuated  the  noble  steed, 
he  felt  sick  at  heart  after  the  rude  dispelling  of  the  poetry 
of  his  boyhood. 

Juliet's  balcony  looks  real,  and  you  imagine  the  lovely 
maid  peering,  indeed,  from  a  rich  boudoir  to  moan  to 
"the  inconstant  moon"  for  her  prowling  lover;  but 
viewed  from  the  side  scenes,  with  Juliet  standing  on  a 
tottering  ladder  and  growling  at  the  grimy  carpenter  who 
is  steadying  it,  it  is  quite  another  thing. 
*  The  railroad  train  rushing  by  was  for  a  long  time  a 
thrilling  sensation.  Yet  it  is  simply  several  sections  of 
painted  canvas  work,  run  across  the  stage  in  a  greased 
groove  by  carpenters,  and  telescoping  on  itself  when  it 
touches  the  side-wall  at  the  theater. 

The  effect  of  scudding  clouds,  in  a  storm  at  sea,  is  only 
the  dragging  across  a  dark  flat  of  a  net  with  gauze  patches 
sewed  on  it,  and  touched  up  by  the  painter  to  resemble 
cloud  under  the  uncertain  light  of  the  stage. 

A  fog  or  mist  has  always  puzzled  machinists,  and  puz- 
zles them  yet.  The  best  they  can'do  is  to  hang  success- 
ive curtains  of  tarletan  or  mosquito  netting  (gauzes  they 
call  these  curtains  on  the  stage)  across  the  stage  at  the 
different  entrances,  and  raising  them  successively  as  the 
fog  is  supposed  to  disappear.  There  is  no  illusion  at  all. 
It  is  never  used  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  in 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  even  then  is  often 
cut  out  after  the  first  night's  trial. 

A  great  deal  of  illusion  was  carried  on  in  the  way  of 
paper-mache  babies,  turkeys,  fruit  and  viands  on  the 
stage,  but  the  rage  for  realism  ran  mad  and  displaced 
them  with  the  genuine  articles. 

Another  great  stage  effect  is  the  engulfing  of  a  steamer 
at  sea.  Its  disjointed  parts  roll  off  at  the  wings  and  sink 
down  traps,  and  the  surging  waves,  in  the  form  of  a  dusty 
niece  of  canvas,  called  a  sea  cloth,  flow,  or  are  hauled, 
down  to  the  first  entrance  and  agitated  in  wild  billows 
until  the  curtain  falls  to  uproarious  applause. 

The  lumpy  nature  of  the  waves  and  their  wild  rolling 
fill  the  audience  with  wonder.  The  explanation  though, 
is  ridiculous.  Each  wave  is  a  suj)cr.  Under  this  cloth 
are  from  ten  to  twenty  (according  to  the  extent  of  the 
ocean)  of  these  wretched  aspirants  for  dramatic  fame, 
just  humping  themselves.  According  as  they  hump  or 
loaf  the  sea  is  wild  and  tempestuous  or  smooth  and  bil- 
lowy. As  the  scene  is  sure  to  be  encored  two  or  three 
times  there  is  no  use  in  asking  at  the  prompt  desk,  "  What 
are  the  wild  waves  saying?  They  are  swearing  all  the 
time. — \ciii  York  Star. 


Queen  Victoria,  it  is  said,  has  asked  the  Prince  of 
Wales  not  to  attend  any  theaters.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
Queen  thus  giving  her  influence  to  the  movement  for  the 
elevation  of  the  drama. 


A  wide,  rich  heaven  hangs  above  you,  but  it  hangs 
high  ;  a  wide,  rough  world  is  around  you,  but  it  lies  very 
low.  —  Donald  G.  Mitchell. 


The  New  York  Journal  says  that  "the  man  in  the 
moon  is  economical."  He  has  to  be.  Everything  up 
there  is  so  high. 


ol'ATKAINS. 


I.  WISDOM. 

"  Wisdom,"  quoth  the  sage, 

"Cometh  only  with  age. 

"  Fool!"  quacked  a  goose, 

"  Then  'tis  no  use ! 

II.    HOMEOPATHY . 
"  If  like  cures  like,"  quoth  Bibulus  athirst. 
"  Each  second  glass  ntUt  surely  Cure  (he  first." 
Alas!  he  missed  his  count,  and  sad  to  see, 
The  drinks  came  out  uneven.    So  did  he! 


THE  PECCARY. 

Texas  has  within  her  borders  a  lieast  into  whose  narrow 
skull  fear  never  enters.  It  is  the  pecc  ary— the  havilinah 
of  the  Mexicans,  the  Dicotyles  torquatus  of  zoologists. 
Bravery  is  a  notable  attribute  of  man,  and  it  is  discovered 
in  birds,  beasts  and  fishes.  I  don't  claim  the  quality  for 
the  brute  I  am  about  to  describe.  I  believe  bravery  can- 
not be  said  to  exist  in  senses  devoid  of  fear.  I  conceive 
that  an  appreciation  of  danger  is  a  necessary  menstruum 
to  the  nobler  courage.  It  is  not  the  man  of  dogged  in- 
difference I  admire:  it  is  the  man  who  refuses  to  fly  when 
duty  bids  him  stand,  and,  though  he  fears  death,  fears 
dishonor  more. 

Now  the  peccary  has  no  particle  ot  fear  on  account  of 
any  show  of  odds,  and  ap|x.*ars  to  live  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  madly  dying  when  an  opportunity  offers.  The 
game  cock  fights  with  heroic  valor,  but  one  sees  in  his 
swimming  eyes,  when  gaffed  and  bleeding  in  the  pit, 
glances  of  regret  and  nameless  fear.  He  shudders  out 
his  life  beneath  his  crowing  conqueror,  and  his  tiny  heart, 
perhaps,  swells  with  woe  at  its  last  throb.  At  least  he 
looks  that  way  to  me.  The  dying  pachyderm  of  the 
Texas  forest  dies  in  "  a  matter  of  course  "  manner,  as  if 
he  was  meant  to  end  that  way  and  was  glad  of  it.  1  Ie  looks 
up  in  the  tree  where  the  man  sits  who  shot  him  (few  men 
of  ex|>erience  ever  shoot  them  from  any  other  standpoint) 
and  anon  he  holds  up  his  cloven  hool  and  glances  at  it. 
If  the  peccary  regrets  anything  in  the  hour  of  dissolution 
it  is  that  he  was  not  made  like,  a  squirrel,  to  climb. 

Roaming  the  glade,  searching  for  mast,  a  drove  of  pec- 
caries resembles  a  drove  of  tame  hogs.  They  never  l>cgin 
a  war,  but  when  one  is  assailed  the  entire  drove  rush  to 
the  attack  as  men  rush  when  martial  valor  urges  them. 
Each  beadlike  eye  is  a  fire-spark,  tusks  are  protruded,  the 
echinated  spine  straightened,  and  woe  to  the  wretch  who 
falls  in  their  path.  Cored,  bitten,  torn,  trampled  upon, 
and  eaten  up,  to  the  last  shred  of  his  clothing— such  is 
the  fate  of  the  man  caught  by  a  drove  of  angry  peccaries. 
With  the  same  fury  they  assail  a  wolf  or  attack  a  bull; 
and  neither  the  wolf  nor  the  bull  can  stand  up  against  a 
charge  of  half  a  dozen  peccaries.  Both  know  this,  and 
fly  in  terror  from  the  field. 

Lately,  on  the  Wichita  river,  I  attacked  a  drove  of  pec- 
caries. I  was  safely  perched  in  a  tree,  armed  with  a  Win- 
chester rifle,  and  accompanied  by  Seargent  Piatt  of  the 
Frontier  battalion,  who  occupied  a  bough  beneath  me. 

We  waited  until  the  drove  approached  within  thirty 
yards  of  our  tree,  and  then  we  fired  simultaneously,  killing 
one  and  wounding  another.  The  roar  of  our  carbines 
brought  them  u|K>n  us  with  that  strange  alacrity  that  sug- 
gested their  having  awaited  from  sucklings  for  just  that 
occasion,  and  kept  perfectly  ready  for  it.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  tree  they  bit  it  each  in  turn,  and  then 
glancing  up,  squatted  and  fixed  upon  us  a  dozen  pair  of 
eyes  small  as  peas  and  blazing  with  fierce  purpose  and 
fury  intense. 

One  by  one  we  shot  them,  and  they  fell,  one  by  one, 
and  died;  each  willing  and  ready  to  go,  and  accepting 
his  fate  as  pleasantly  as  school  boys  accept  apples.  Not 
a  groan  or  a  squeal  betrayed  pain  or  dismay.  Squatting 
on  their  hams,  they  gazed  at  us  and  took  the  bullets  as  if 
we  were  tossing  them  atoms.  Presently  only  one 
was  left  alive  amid  a  dozen  corpses;  and  there  ne  sat, 
brown,  bristling,  furious,  foaming  with  raging  life,  court- 
ing death;  unmindful  of  the  blood  that  damped  the  grass 
about  him ;  indifferent  of  the  fate  of  comrades — a  very 
epitome  of  hate. 

"  Don't  shoot  yet!"  I  said  to  Seargent  Piatt ;  "  I  want 
to  study  him." 

(irim,  voiceless,  horrible  -the  hog  sat  and  gave  me 
back  glance  for  glance.  The  spot  he  squatted  u|>on  was 
within  the  radius  of  a  red  ant  bed.  The  inse<  ts  crawled 
over  him  and  stung  his  thick  hide;  they  wasted  their 
formic  acid,  blunted  their  lancets  in  vain.  As  well  might 
they  have  stung  the  cactus  plant  growing  beside  their  bed. 
After  a  time  the  old  boar  grew  weary  of  the  task  of  gazing, 
and  he  got  up  and  went  around,  smelling  the  bodies  of 
his  late  companions.  Then  he  ate  a  few  atoms  that  had 
fallen  from  the  live  oak  tree  we  were  perched  in,  and  after 
that  he  deliberately  stretched  himself  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  intending  to  remain  a  sentry  and  prevent  our  slip- 
ping away  without  his  permission,  or  without  doing  by 
Dim  as  we  had  done  by  the  others. 

We  did  not  keep  him  waiting  much  longer.  Piatt 
aimed  at  his  heart  and  pierced  it  with  a  forty-four  caliber 
bullet  ;  with  a  single  glance  up  from  a  sinister  eye,  the  hog 
died  gently,  and  with  his  life  ended  his  one  emotion — 
hate. 

Texas  and  Pacific  and  Fort  Wayne  and  Denver  City 
locomotive  engineers  often  encounter  droves  of  peccaries, 
as  I  suppose.-  do  all  engineers  who  operate  on  the  Western 

Texas  railroads.    No  whistle  is  sounded  to  frighten  them. 

The  enginee  rs  know  that  |tecc  aries  c  annot  lie  frightened. 
'The  engine  rushes  into  the  midst  of  the  drove,  and  those 
not  killed  outright  die  madly  charging  and  biting  at  the 
wheels  that  crush  them. 

A  peccary  is  in  all  respec  ts  a  hog.  He  looks,  smells, 
tastes  like  a  hog-  and  is  like  a  hog;  but  for  a  thing  of 
indomitable  courage  of  the  lower  ty|>e,  for  a  hater,  of 
queue  hless  fury,  and  for  a  fighter  to  the  last  throb  of  his 
heart,  commend  me  to  the  fierce  Dicotyles  torquatus,  the 
indigenous  'Texas  hog-  a  brute  that  would,  if  he  could, 
while  riding  in  the  midst  of  a  cyclone,  bite  at  the  zigzag 
flashes  of  the  death-dealing  lightning. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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A  REVOLT  AGAINST  ANGLOMANIA. 


It  is  not  apparent  how  the  election  of  Mr.  Blaine,  or 
anybody  else,  to  the  presidency,  can  result  in  the  sup 
pression  of  Anglomaniacs.     Certainly,  laws  for  their 
banishment  or  extirpation,  however  desirable,  would 
hardly  be  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  constitutional. 
But  while  neither  legal  nor  violent  means  for  the  efface- 
ment  of  toadying  imitators  of  foreign  manners  can  be 
looked  for,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  how  general 
is  the  recently  excited  contempt  for  this  species  of  offend- 
ers.   To  be  sure,  the  expression  of  this  contempt  takes 
absurd  forms,  and  none  more  so  than  the  effort  to  make 
a  party  question  of  the  matter ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  healthy 
sign  of  growing  national  vigor  and  individuality,  this 
resentment  against  manifestations  of  Anglomania  by 
Americans.     Anglomania  is  no  new  disease  on  this 
republican  soil.    Snobs  with  money  have  been  afflicted 
by  it  ever  since  the  continent  was  colonized  by  English- 
speaking  people ;  and  persons  who  are  not  blessed  with 
wealth,  and  who  are  not  usually  classed  with  snobs,  often 
have  the  malady  in  its  most  virulent  and  offensive  form. 
The  reference  is  to  writers  of  fiction.    From  time  out  of 
mind  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  distinctively 
American  literature ;  but  it  has  not  been  uiven  birth  yet, 
and  will  not  be  so  long   as   education  and  inspi- 
ration  are  sought  at  En"lish    fountains.     When  our 
country    was    younger,    life    here    ruder,    and  the 
fight  'for  existence   so  general  and  hard  that  there 
was  no  place  for  a  leisure  class,  it  was  natural  that 
the  more  cultured  of  our  writers  should  look  across  the 
water  for  the  sort  of  appreciation  most  gratifying  to  them. 
It  was  also  natural  that  the  influence  of  English  litera- 
ture should  have  more  effect  in  the  molding  of  their 
ways  of  thought  than  the  rough-and-tumble  life  going  on 
under  their  eyes.    England  was  then  the  "  mother  coun- 
try "  in  every  sense.    Now  it  is  nonsense  to  call  her  so. 
We  have  here  a  population  that  is  vaster  than  hers,  and 
so  heterogeneous  in  its  elements  that  it  bears  only  a  sur- 
face resemblance  to  the  English  people.    The  thought  as 
well  as  the  blood  of  every  nation  under  the  sun  enters 
into  the  American  mass,  and  colors  it.    America  is  big, 
and  tending  steadily  toward  cosmopolitanism ;  England 
is  little  and  provincial,  and  her  provincialism  deepens 
with  time.    London  is  England.    There  will  be  half  a 
dozen  Londons  in  the  United  States  within  a  hundred 
years.    No  one  city  can  dominate  this  country,  intellec- 
tually, as  London  does  England. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe— a  woman  of  rare  intellect  and 
refinement — in  a  recent  discourse  on  Emerson  said  some 
true  things  apropos  of  the  changed  relations  between 
England  and  America,  in  the  intellectual  field.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Mr.  Emerson's  power  of  critical  appreciation  is  nowhere  more 
fully  shown  than  in  his  "English  Traits."  From  the  studious 
and  laborious  seclusion  of  his  Concord  home  he  went,  in  1843,  to 
the  world's  metropolis— to  London  and  its  kindred  cities.  Recog- 
nition he  found,  and  of  the  best.  The  book  startles  us  by  its 
trenchant  statements,  which  cut  "deep  down  the  middle  of  Eng- 
lish character."  It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  grasp  and  com- 
prehension with  which  it  presents  the  strong  and  redeeming 
points  of  the  race.  Mr.  Emerson  finds  the  English  led  by  a 
coarse  logic  to  worship  wealth  as  the  absolute  test  and  criterion 
of  merit.  He  finds  them  much  given,  also,  to  the  service  of  the 
god  Brag,  whom  he  charitably  recognizes  as  an  ancient  Norse 
deity.  Well  does  he  remark  that  the  English  have  great  range  of 
scale— from  frivolity  to  exquisite  refinement.  Since  the  days 
when  this  book  was  written  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  changed,  not  altogether  for  the  better.  She 
then  appeared  as  the  uncompromising  foe  of  slavery.  She  has 
since  appeared  as  its  apologist.  Since  the  days  of  which  Mr. 
Emerson  wrote,  the  precedence  which  he  gives  to  English  educa- 
tion, authorship  and  scholarship  is  no  longer  to  be  conceded. 
American  education  is  found  to  develop  the  faculties  more  fully 
than  does  the  drill  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  extremely  lim- 
ited horizon  of  English  life  produces  a  national  shortsightedness 
which  is  unhappily  reproduced  among  us  by  select  youths,  whose 
parents  view  everything  through  the  craze  of  a  false  social  ambi- 
tion, and  send  them  abroad,  ostensibly  to  make  gentlemen  of 
them.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to  say  that  success  does  not 
always  attend  the  effort. 

It  is  refreshing  to  get  good  sense  like  this  from  an 
American  source.  Should  it  fall  under  the  languid  eye 
of  Henry  James  or  any  of  his  class,  no  doubt  they  will 
yawn  in  weariness  and  pity.    The  dread  of  their  imitative 


existence  is  that  they  may  be  suspected  of  a  power  of 
vision  beyond  the  "extremely  limited  horizon  "of  Eng- 
lish life.    Their  heroes  are  English  in  feeling  and  ambi- 
tion.   Birth  and  moneyjare  everything.    Elegant  young 
men  of  fashion,  built  on  the  British  model,  saunter 
through  the  scented  pages  of  their  unmasculine  novel 
and  magazine  sketches.  The  ideal  is  purely  English.  The 
world  of  these  literary  porcelain  painters  is  the  world  of 
the  little  island  which  regards  itself  as  the  standard  of  all 
excellence  for  the  rest  of  the  earth— a  world  made  up 
of  a  few  wealthy,  well-born  and  educated  lucky  ones 
who  take  cognizance  of  the  remainder  of  creation  only 
to  patronize  it.    The  American  novelist,  like  his  envied 
P.ritish  brother,  is  ever  superior  to  his  subject;  he  writes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  lei 
sure,  scribbling  for  the  amusement  of  other  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  of  wealth  and  leisure.    It  was  the  bonelessness 
and  invirility  of  current  fiction  in  this  country  which 
gave  an  extraordinary  popularity  to  that  vigorous  anony 
mous  story,  "  The  Breadwinners,"  the  author  of  which 
had  the  courage  and  originality  to  write  of  American  life 
as  if  it  were  a  life  worth  studying  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
not  through  condescending  British  spectacles.    Yet  even 
the  author  of  "The  Breadwinners"  could  not  escape  the 
common  literary  malady  of  the  time.    He  made  hisexem 
plary  workman  a  patient  English  beast  of  burden,  whose 
highest  ambition  was  to  have  his  daughters  become  ser- 
vants, and  who  would  no  more  dream  of  being  discontented 
with  his  humble  and  toilsome  lot  than  a  horse  would 
need  be  expected  to  turn  and  argue  as  to  the  justice  of 
overloading  the  cart  behind  him. 

We  repeat  that  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  the  strong  and 
rather  angry  protest  that  is  going  up  during  the  progress 
of  the  presidential  campaign  against  Anglomania.  The 
protest  will  make  its  way  out  of  the  political  domain  to 
society  and  literature.  A  public  opinion  is  being  formed 
that  we  look  hopefully  to  for  the  creation  of  a  republican 
sentiment  and  a  republican  pride  that  will  give  the 
United  States  a  distinctively  American  mental  atmos- 
phere, which  no  political,  story-writing,  essay-producing, 
play-building,  or  other  imitative  snob  shall  be  able  to 
breathe  with  comfort. 


GENERAL  BUTLER. 


The  latest  dispatches  indicate  that  General  Butler  in- 
tends to  remain  in  the  field  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
on  the  nominations  given  him  by  the  Greenbackers  and 
Anti-Monopolists.  Should  he  do  so,  the  Democrats  may 
as  well  spare  themselves  the  labor  and  excitement  of 
making  a  fight  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  latter  is  not  popular  with  the  workingmen,  where- 
as General  Butler  is  admired  and  trusted  by  them  beyond 
any  other  public  man  in  the  country.  Even  with  Butler 
out  of  the  struggle,  there  would  be  a  great  desertion  of 
toilers  from  Cleveland  to  Blaine;  with  Butler  in  the  field, 
there  would  be  a  stampede.  The  vote  of  both  parties 
would  be  affected,  but  the  Democrats  would  suffer  fatally. 

General  Butler's  admirers,  however,  are  not  made  up 
wholly  of  workingmen.  There  is  a  courage,  a  cynical 
frankness  and  a  general  bull-in-a-china-shop  style  about 
Butler  that  attract  young  men.  He  is  the  apostle  of 
discontent,  the  gleeful  disturber  of  self-complacent  re- 
s[>ectability,  and  an  aggressive  enemy  of  the  established. 
He  is  a  man  of  intellect,  and  there  is  much  in  his  career 
that  commands  rcs|>cct.  At  this  time,  when  party  lines 
are  easily  crossed,  General  Butler  would  poll  an  immense 
vote,  and  his  candidacy  would  in  all  probability  give  a 
new  complexion  to  future  national  contests,  by  forcing  to 
the  front  for  consideration  questions  which  the  politicians 
of  the  two  regular  parties  are  anxious  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  view  which  Butler  takes  of  his  own  chances  in  a 
race  for  the  presidency  this  year  is  thus  reported  in  the 
Democratic  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  The  General 
was  Speaking  to  Congressman  Converse: 

I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  Should  I  consent  to  stand  on 
the  nominations  which  have  already  been  tendered  me  by  my 
following,  I  believe  that  I  would  receive  at  least  1,500,000  votes, 
and  perhaps  more.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  polling  this  vote  I 
would  draw  more  from  the  Republicans  than  from  your  party.  I 
might  even  succeed  in  capturing  a  fewelectoral  votes,  which  would 
result  in  throwing  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  insure  the  election  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  at  least  one 
state,  and  probably  two,  mv  running  might  result  in  the  election 
of  the  Democratic  electoral  ticket  I  refer  to  California  and 
Nevada.  My  strength  in  those  states  is  greatly  underestimated, 
and  I  would  draw  largely  from  the  Republican  ranks.  I  was 
originally  against  Chinese  immigration.  When  the  liurlingame 
treaty  was  under  discussion  I  took  strong  and  decided  grounds 
against  putting  American  labor  in  competition  with  cheap  labor 
from  China.  A  speech  of  mine  at  the  time  was  ridiculed  by  the 
Republican  leaders,  but  I  told  them  that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  have  to  come  to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  laboring  men 
in  California  and  Nevada  know  my  record  on  this  subject,  and  I 


believe  would  vote  for  me  to  a  man.  Of  course,  my  election  is 
out  of  the  question.  But  what  is  the  next  best  plan?  Should  I 
run,  I  believe  that  I  will  aid  in  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
ticket,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  and  at  the  same  time  by  that 
course  I  would  hold  my  organization  together  for  future  use. 

If  this  be  a  correct  report  of  Butler's  talk,  it  must  be 
owned  that,  however  familiar  he  may  be  with  the  political 
conditions  in  the  East,  he  is  strangely  deceived  as  to  the 
state  of  things  out  here.  Very  little  of  his  strength  would 
come  from  the  Republican  ranks  in  either  California  or 
Nevada.  The  Republican  workingmen  in  both  states 
are  enthusiastic  for  Mr.  Blaine,  and  have  been  for  years. 
No  other  nomination  that  could  have  been  made  would 
have  pleased  them  so  well.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Cleveland.  Democratic  workingmen  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  like  their  brethren  elsewhere,  regard  him  as  a 
very  doubtful  friend  of  their  class,  if  not  as  an  enemy. 

If  General  Butler  really  thinks  that  his  candidacy 
would  benefit  the  Democrats,  he  is  about  the  only  man 
in  the  country,  so  far  as  heard  from,  who  holds  that 
opinion. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Oeneral  Butler  has  made 
public  announcement  of  his  intention  to  stand  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  This  makes  it  certain  that  we 
are  not  to  have  a  dull  campaign. 


A  STRANGE  CRY  FROM  OAKLAND. 


In  the  New  York  Sun  of  a  late  date  we  find  an  interest- 
ing communication  on  the  Chinese  question,  signed  by 
M.  M.  Cogswell,  of  Oakland.  This  gentleman  tells  the 
eastern  public  that  "  the  sentiment  in  California  and 
Oregon,  in  this  year  of  grace  and  conventions,  is  that  the 
Chinese  question  is  still  alive  and  perplexing,  though 
new-featured  and  more  subtle.  The  exact  truth  is,"  he 
adds,  "  that  we  have  got  ourselves  in  a  bad  box  by  stop- 
ping coolie  immigration."  Mr.  Cogswell  affirms  that 
since  the  Restriction  act  went  into  effect  16,000  China- 
men have  gone  home,  while  only  about  3,200  have 
come  back.  "  Previous  to  1881,"  remarks  Mr.  Cogswell, 
not  without  pathos,  "the  two  companies  running  steam- 
ships between  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong  realized 
$2,000,000  profits  per  annum  from  carrying  the  Chinese. 
Twice  a  month  a  ship-load  of  the  great  unwashed  would 
arrive.  Now  it  is  all  changed.  The  fortnightly  vessels 
come  in  with  empty  steerages,  and  returning  carry  a  com- 
parative few."    In  conclusion  this  Oaklander  says: 

;\  labor  problem  that  is  not  easy  of  solution  is  looming  up  on  the 
western  coast.  Many  of  those  who  fought  for  the  restriction  of 
immigration  are  now  ashamed  of  having  done  so,  but  do  not 
dare  say  it.  What  can  we  do?  We  ho|ie  Governor  Cleveland 
will  try  and  compass  the  subject,  and  give  us  some  light. 

We  have  not  the  honor  to  know  Mr.  Cogswell,  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  a  gentleman  who  has  given  little 
thought  to  the  Chinese  question.  Certainly  he  does  not 
reflect  the  views  of  any  considerable  class  of  Pacific  coast 
people.  The  only  persons  who  regret  the  passage  of  the 
Exclusion  bill  are  those  w  ho  consider  their  own  immediate 
nterest  of  greater  importance  than  the  welfare  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  present  and  future.  Indeed,  we 
have  heard  very  few  men  give  expression  to  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Cogswell  tells  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
journal  are  becoming  rather  general  out  here.  These 
discontented  ones  were  gra|>e-growers,  whose  vine- 
yards lie  far  down  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  For  a 
short  season  each  year  these  men  require  the  services  of  a 
great  many  laborers,  and  being  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  centers  of  population,  find  it  difficult  and  costly 
to  secure  the  needed  supply  of  labor.  No  doubt  the 
diminished  number  of  Chinamen  in  the  state,  and  the 
consequent  rise  in  their  wages,  prove  an  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  such  producers.  Presumably  there  are  other 
)ranches  of  industry  similarly  affected.  It  would  be 
strange  if  this  were  not  the  case.  No  one  of  sense  ex- 
pected that  Chinese  labor,  which  has  entered  so  largely 
into  the  industrial  life  of  the  Pacific  coast,  could  be  re- 
placed at  once  by  white  labor.  That  will  be  a  work  of 
time.  Neither  was  it  expected  that  white  labor  would  be 
content  with  Chinese  wages,  nor  that  the  Chinese 
remaining  would  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  lessened  competition  to  demand  increased 
compensation.  John  is  no  fool.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cogs- 
well must  not  forget  that  the  most  general  complaint 
against  Chinese  labor  was  its  cheapness.  The  almost 
unanimous  vote  which  California  and  Nevada  gave  against 
Chinese  immigration  was  practically  a  vote  in  favor  of 
higher  wages  for  manual  labor.  The  people  who  voted 
knew  that,  of  course,  and  cast  their  ballots  with  their  eyes 
open.  Public  spirit,  patriotic  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  coast,  and  natural  solicitude  for  the  future  of  the 
army  of  white  boys  and  girls  forced  to  live  in  idleness,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  coolies  in  the  avenues  of  em- 
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ployment  which  should  have  been  free  to  the  young  of 
our  own  race,  moved  the  mass  of  employers  of  this  part 
of  the  Union  to  rise  above  the  considerations  of  temporary 
gain  and  convenience,  which,  they  were  well  aware,  were 
involved  in  the  question. 

The  labor  problem,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Cogswell, 
of  Oakland,  is  looming  so  alarmingly  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
really  need  not  frighten  him  or  anybody  else.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  always  at  work,  and  that  law 
will  in  due  course  relieve  us  from  any  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  "bad  box"  into 
which  we  have  got  ourselves  by  stopping  coolie  immigra- 
tion is  the  same  box  in  which  the  states  of  the  Union  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rocky  mountains  have  always  been.  If  our 
fellow-citizens  elsewhere  can  get  along  without  Chinese 
labor,  why  should  not  we? 


ANOTHER  ROW  IN  IRELAND. 

A  grave  div  ision  in  the  National  Irish  party  on  the  land 
question  is  imminent.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers 
adhere  to  the  scheme  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  They  be- 
lieve it  is  practicable  to  induce  the  British  Parliament  to 
lend  such  assistance  to  the  600,000  tenant  farmers  of  Ire- 
land as  will  enable  them  to  become,  in  time,  owners  of 
their  holdings.  Mr.  Davitt  and  his  followers,  on  the 
other  hand,  believe  with  Mr.  Henry  George,  that  the  only- 
lasting  solution  of  Ireland's  troubles  lies  in  nationalizing 
the  land — or,  in  other  words,  making  the  soil  of  the  island 
the  common  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Davitt  does 
not  see  how  the  half  million  or  more  of  agricultural  labor- 
ers are  to  benefited  by  the  transformation  of  the  tenants 
into  owners.  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  abstract  justice  of  Mr.  George's  theory,  but  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  delay  indefinitely  the  day  of 
Ireland's  deliverance  from  bondage  to  make  the  English 
government  her  sole  landlord — for  it  would,  of  course,  be 
to  the  government  that  tenants  holding  nationalized  land 
would  have  to  pay  rent.  Mr.  Parnell,  moreover,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Parliament  could  not  be  induced  to  consent 
to  such  a  system  of  land  tenure,  and  he  deems  it  wise  to 
seek  for  what  it  is  reasonable  to  think  will  be  granted. 
Mr.  Davitt  believes  that  the  fight  may  as  well  be  begun 
now,  as,  with  600,000  farmers  directly  interested  in  main- 
taining private  ownership  of  the  soil,  it  would  be  next  to 
hopeless  to  endeavor  to  overthrow  landlordism.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  the  coming  Nationalist  convention  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  opposing  schemes  will  come  into  conflict. 
Mr.  Davitt  is  also  said  to  contemplate  an  American  lec- 
turing tour,  during  which  he  will  devote  himself  to  the 
expounding  of  his  ideas,  and  to  attacks  upon  Mr.  Parnell's 
leadership.  * 

When  Henry  George  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Post  of  this  city,  and  gave  the  leisure  secured  to  him  by 
the  position  of  Gas-meter  Inspector  to  writing  his  now- 
world-famous  book,  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  we  venture 
to  say  that  he  did  not  dream  that  within  five  years  his 
socialistic  theory  of  common  ownership  of  the  soil  would 
become  a  question  of  practical  politics  in  Ireland  and 
before  the  British  Parliament.  Gratifying  as  the  success 
of  his  teachings  may  be  to  Mr.  George,  no  real  friend  of 
Ireland  can  help  regretting  that  a  schism  of  such  gravity 
should  have  occurred  among  her  public  men,  just  at  a 
time  when  a  fair  promise  offered  of  securing  a  parliament- 
ary representation  powerful  enough  in  numbers,  if  united, 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  so  to  dictate  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  province  of  Irish  legislation. 


The  bolt  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Inde- 
pendents, while  it  continues  to  cause  not  a  little 
Republican  irritation,  appears  to  excite  no  alarm.  The 
party  is  everywhere  manifestly  confident  of  success  at  the 
coming  election.  New  York  is  the  state  in  which,  if 
anywhere,  the  Independents  must  hope  to  effect  their 
purpose  of  defeating  Blaine  and  Logan;  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Democratic  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
much  stronger  there  than  anywhere  else.  Tammany  is 
sullenly  holding  aloof  from  open  support  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
and,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  is  working  privately 
against  him.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  hostility 
toward  him  among  the  Irish  voters  and  the  workingmen. 
Democratic  journals  of  great  influence  are  either  out  in 
opposition,  or  are  so  weakly  advocating  his  cause  that 
their,  work  is  perhaps  more  damaging  than  declared 
warfare  upon  him  would  be.  Certainly  at  this  distance 
it  seems  that  there  are  more  than  enough  elements  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  own  party  unfriendly  to  him  to  make  it 
tolerably  sure  that  New  York  will  give  her  electoral 
votes  to  Blaine  and  Logan ;  and  without  New  York  t  he- 
Democrats  are  lost,  while  it  is  possible  for  the  Republicans 
to  win  without  it. 


The  Democrats  are  not  skillful  fighters.  They  are 
willing  enough,  but  they  lack  judgment.  Although  the 
campaign  has  hardly  opened,  the  aggressive  Republicans 
have  forced  them  to  take  the  defensive.  This  always 
happens,  and  goes  a  good  way  toward  explaining  the 
regularity  with  which  the  Democrats  suffer  defeat.  Four 
years  ago  the  nomination  of  General  Hancock  awakened 
unmistakable  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Garfield's,  on  the  con- 
trary', was  at  first  coldly  received.  I  lad  the  election  been 
held  within  a  month  of  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
tions, General  Hancock  would  certainly  have  been 
elected.  Hut  the  Democrats  lost  their  opportunity,  as 
they  never  fail  to  do  in  a  national  contest,  by  reason  of 
their  timidity.  The  Republicans  rallied  and  scared  them 
into  a  state  of  demoralization.  The  same  thing  is  being 
done  now.  The  Democrats  are  already  almost  disheart- 
ened, and  instead  of  lighting  manfully,  are  bleating  in 
plaintive  protest  against  the  style  of  wea|>ons  employed 
by  the  enemy.  They  hear  the  familiar  hum  of  the  cyclone 
in  the  air,  and  have  not  the  wit  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  coming  disaster. 


If  President  Garfield  was  the  great  and  good  man  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  believe  him  to  have 
been,  how  came  he  to  give  the  high  place  of  Secretary  of 
State  to  a  person  so  objectionable  from  a  moral  point  of 
view  as  Mr.  Blaine  is,  according  to  the  bolting  Indepen- 
dents? The  men  and  newspapers  who  are  most  promi- 
nent now  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Blaine  cordially  supported 
Mr.  Garfield  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  applauded  his  administration.  The  late  President 
knew  all  about  Mr.  Blaine,  and  was  therefore  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  charges  now  being  brought  against  him ; 
yet  he  took  the  "  tattooed  man  "  into  his  Cabinet,  and 
made  him  his  closest  friend  and  advisor.  Perhaps  the 
gentlemen  who  are  now  making  themselves  conspicuous 
as  enemies  of  Mr.  Hlaine  were  wrong  in  thinking  as  well 
of  Mr., Garfield  as  they  did,  but  they  will  have  to  confess  it 
before  they  can  appear  consistent  in  their  present  position. 


O'Donovan  Rossa  is  offering  large  rewards  for  the  cap- 
ture of  two  "  British  spies"  (i.  e.,  Irish  informers)  w  ho  are 
supposed  to  be  hiding  from  the  vengeance  of  the  "  Invin- 
cibles"in  London.  Rossa  will  pay  for  their  delivery  to 
him,  dead  or  alive.  It  is  plain  that  this  blustering  hum- 
bug feels  the  need  of  another  advertisement  to  bring  in 
contributions.  He  has  managed  to  get  a  good  living  for 
many  years  out  ot  his  trade  of  making  the  cause  of  Ireland 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  In  offering  bribes  for  the 
doing  of  murder  in  England,  however,  he  is  getting  very 
near  the  ground  over  which  the  policeman  has  jurisdic- 
tion. We  should  like  to  see  a  British  jury  have  one  try  at 
Mr.  O'Donovan  Rossa.  It  would  last  him  for  life,  and 
give  this  country  a  needed  rest. 


Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Blaine  will  carry  the  state  of  New  York  by  one 
huridred  and  fifty  thousand  majority.  Senator  Jones  has 
not  been  heard  from,  however,  on  the  question  of  how- 
large  the  Republican  majority  will  be  in  Nevada.  It  is 
understood  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  reelection.  If  this  be 
true,  and  the  financial  powers  which  confessedly  control 
politics  in  the  Sagebrush  state  do  not  object  to  the  Sena- 
tor's running,  the  three  electoral  votes  which  were  carried 
to  Hancock  in  the  Democratic,  whirlwind  created  by  the 
swinging  of  Senator  Pair's  sack  four  years  ago,  will  be 
brought  back  where  they  belong.  Nevada  is  naturally  a 
Republican  state. 


Hutchings,  the  moral  monster  who  choked  his  mistress 
recently  and  showed  only  exultation  in  his  crime,  has 
been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  eighteenth  of  next 
month.  Hut  although  the  murderous  animal  is— let  it  be 
Baid  to  his  credit-  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  he  will  go  through  the  trap  on  the 
date  set.  It  would  shock  the  legal  mind,  and  jar  the 
machinery  of  the  law,  to  let  justice  win  in  one  fall.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  proprieties  and  traditions,  these 
wrestling  matches  must  be  made  to  extend  over  a  year  or 
two.   

The  Mormons  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  almost 
entirely  by  the  newspapers  and  orators  who  have  sworn 
to  devote  themselves  between  now  and  November  to 
saving  the  country.  However,  the  great  work  of  sup- 
pressing the  Saints  will  probably  be  renewed  ii|>on  the 
apj>earance  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  of  acceptance.  The 
Democratic  candidate's  strictures  u|H>n  the  sinfulness 
and  inexpediency  of  polygamy  will  no  doubt  arouse  the 
country. 


F.CHOHS  01:  Till:  WEEK. 


The  Mec  hanics'  Fair  being  now  in  progress,  i*>or  and 
struggling  clergymen  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
have  office  hours  in  the  evening,  for  the  performance 
of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Dr.  O'Donnell  has  not  been  permitted  to  exhibit  Chi- 
nese lejK-rs  in  Eastern  cities,  and  it  is  telegraphed  that  he 
is,  because  of  this,  disgusted.  The  Doctor  is  ungrateful. 
They  have  not  refused  him  permission  to  exhibit  himself; 
and  what  would  life  be  to  him  without  that  privilege? 

Lx<  use  of  a  lady  who  was  discovered  to  have  put  a 
|H.*rsonal  in  one  of  the  papers:  "W  ell,  you  sec  the  women 
ot  S;m  Francisco  all  write  for  the  papers.  I  felt,  in  order 
to  be  fashionable,  I  must  have  a  literary  career.  I  believe 
in  small  beginnings;  so  I  commenc  ed  with  a  |iersonal !  " 

When  Mr.  Budd  was  elected  to  Congress  from  tin-  Sec- 
ond district,  less  than  two  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the 
healthiest  young  men  in  the  state  in  fact,  a  good  all- 
round  athlete.  Now  he  dec-lines  to  stand  lor  reele  c  tion, 
because  he  is  threatened  with  consumption.  The  public 
serv  ice  makes  a  fearful  demand  on  the  lungs. 

Sometimes  necessary.  Scene,  the  lawn  : 

Mother  (to  her  little  daughter).  Ethel,  go  and  tell 
Patrick,  the  new  undcr-gardener,  that  your  lather  wishes 
to  sec  him. 

Ethel.    He  isn't  there,  mamma.    He's  gone  away. 
Mother.    How  clo  you  know  he  has  gone  away? 
Ethel.    Cause  I  heard  James  tell  nurse  that  he'd  gone 

to  see  about  his  civilization  pa|>ers. 

That  noble  friend  of  females  in  distress,  \|r.  Neilson, 
complains  that  besides  suffering  severe  shocks  to  his  con- 
science and  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  he  has  worn  out  a  suit 
of  clothes  in  the  cause  of  Miss  Sarah  Althea  Hill.  From 
all  accounts,  Mr.  Sharon  is  not  only  willing,  but  anxious, 
to  compensate  Mr.  Neilson  for  the  last  named  sacrific  e; 
but  the  pattern  of  the  new  suit  that  the  Senator  would 
like  to  bestow  upon  Neilson  would  hardly  please  that 
gentleman's  fastidious  taste.  * 

The  State  University  is  broadening  its  field  of  useful- 
ness. The  Regents  the  other  day  resolved  to  break  up, 
if  possible,  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  within  a  mile  of  the 
seat  of  learning — such  sale  being  forbidden  by  law.  The 
Regents  suggested  that  the  President  of  the  institution 
should  use  students  as  decoys,  in  order  to  get  evidence 
against  the  whisky-sellers.  Training  undergraduates  in 
the  arts  of  the  detective  is  a  rather  novel  idea.  Nobody 
ought  to  be  surprised  if  Captain  I.ees  should  shortly  be 
offered  the  Chair  of  Crime  in  the  University. 

This,  my  son,  is  a  hospital  cot.  The  man  lying  upon  it, 
with  a  rag  tied  over  his  forehead  and  with  leeches 
under  his  eyes,  is  a  patriot.  The  man  in  the  adjoining 
cot,  with  a  widely  stitc  hed  seam  up  his  cheek,  and  one 
ear  gone,  is  also  a  patriot.  The  gentlemen  had  an  argu- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  tariff  last  night,  and  finding 
that  their  views  differed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  levying 
import  taxes  on  articles  of  foreign  production,  they  came 
here  to  have  the  surgeon  take  up  the  debate  where  they  left 
off.  Reason,  my  son,  is  the  noblest  of  human  faculties, 
and  its  exercise  the  grandest  function  of  life.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  live  in  a  country  where  speech  is  free. 

The  New  York  Times  states  that  its  proprietor,  Mr. 
Jones,  so  far  from  being  a  self-confessed  and  unblushing 
Englishman,  is  a  native  of  Vermont.  It  is  important  to  have 
this  assurance  at  so  critical  a  juncture  as  the  present  one  in 
the  nation's  affairs;  but  how  came  Mr.  Jones  to  lay  himself 
under  suspicion  of  being  an  Englishman?  And  is  it  not 
true  that  he  has  the  hardihood  to  be  at  this  moment  on  a 
visit  to  England?  There  are  rumors,  too,  that  he  has 
been  seen  sneaking  in  after  dark  to  the  gilded  apartments 
of  the  Queen  in  the  Tower  of  London  presumably  to 
hold  conferenc  es  with  Her  Majesty  on  the  subjec  t  of  the 
management  of  the  Independent  movement  in  New  York. 

On  Tuesday  night  a  young  man,  who  afterwards 
explained  that  he  had  a  desire  to  go  to  China,  waded  out 
over  his  head  in  the  oc  ean,  near  the  Cliff  House.  A 
reporter,  whose  humanity  was  stronger  than  his  profes- 
sional zeal,  dragged  the  youth  from  the  water.  When  he 
was  taken  to  the  City  Prison  the  astounding  fac  t  was 
developed  that  the  intending  emigrant  lor  the  Orient, 
though  a  printer,  had  $1,100  in  greenbac  ks  on  his  per- 
son. He  had  been  raging  around  the  city  for  several 
days  and  nights  on  an  orthodox  typographical  spree;  but, 
being  a  printer,  no  thief  thought  it  worth  w  hile  to  exam- 
ine his  pockets.  The  printing  trade  has,  after  all,  some 
advantages. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  friends  admit  that  that  mature  unmar- 
ried person  was  once  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
strictly  virtuous  man.  Our  esteemed  contemporary! 
the  Chronicle,  accordingly,  and  very  properly,  denounces 
him  as  the  "shameless  candidate."  The  confession  of 
Cleveland— for  it  really  amounts  to  that  shocks  the 
moral  sense  of  the  country,  and  especially  the  moral 
sense  of  the  unmarried  men,  whose  good  name,  as  a 
class,  is  in  a  measure  invo.ved.  Doubtless  Bachelors' 
Clubs  will  spring  up  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and 
wage  a  righteously  indignant  warfare  upon  the  godless 
creature  whom  the  Democrats  have  had  the  effrontery  to 
nominate  for  the  presidency. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AN  AMATEUR  CHEMIST 


Bill  Nye  gives  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  the 
following  incidents  in  the  scientific  career  of  a  journalist 
who  some  years  ago  was  an  ornament  of  the  San  Francisco 
press : 

I  often  think  how  many  scientists  and  experimental 
chemists  and  coroners  are  swallowed  up  by  journalism, 
and  how  thankful  the  public  ought  to  be  that  they  are  in 
a  field  where  they  cannot  get  at  the  lives  of  the  people. 
We  often  find  fault  with  fate,  but  certainly  it  is  wisdom 
that  takes  a  man  out  of  the  drug  store  sometimes  and 
puts  him  in  the  sanctum. 

\\  .  L.  Visscher,  who  has  done  journalistic  work  on 
many  papers,  and  work,  too,  that  would  have  made  his 
reputation  world-wide  if  he  hadn't  been  so  infernally 
anonymous  about  it,  was  once  a  drug  clerk  in  Kentucky. 
If  you  watch  closely  you  will  see  that  the  man  who  is 
intended  as  a  newspaper  athlete  will  go  through  the 
gamut  of  trades  and  professions,  but  will  surely  get  into 
journalism  first  or  last.  And  it  isn't  such  a  calamity  to 
befall  a  young  man,  either,  as  it  used  to  be.  Of  course,  I 
mean  if  he  is  a  good  square  newspaper  man — not  the 
scallawag  kind  or  the  kindergarten  humorist;  but  a  real, 
working,  advancing,  sure-enough  newspaper  man,  with 
a  love  for  his  work  and  a  desire  to  improve. 

Well,  Visscher  used  to  invent  things  when  he  was  in 
the  drug  business.  He  showed  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
in  that  way.  lie  invented  a  kind  of  rat-poison  once  that 
worked  well,  but  the  ingredients  were  too  expensive  to 
make  the  patent  a  valuable  one.  He  killed  nine  rats 
with  his  solution,  but  it  cost  him  $00  to  do  it.  This,  you 
see,  was  fatal,  not  only  to  the  rats  but  to  the  poison  itself. 

|esse  Clawser  was  a  resident  of  the  village  in  which 
Visscher  was  acting  as  Nemesis  pro  tern,  and  general  soda- 
fountain  superintendent.  Jesse  was  a  dead  shot  when  he 
got  after  the  Kentucky  squirrel,  and  life  ought  to  have 
been  one  long,  happy  squirrel-bunt  for  him.  Hut  he  was 
not  entirely  happy.  He  had  red  whiskers.  He  did  not 
care  for  his  angry  hair,  but  his. inflamed  beard  annoyed 
him  very  much.  He  went  to  Visscher,  regarding  him  as 
a  sort  of  alchemist  who  could  do  most  anything  with  his 
mysterious  jars  and  peculiar-smelling  herns.  He  asked 
Visscher  to  color  his  beard  for  him,  and  offered,  in  con- 
sideration therefor,  to  bring  him  a  mess  of  squirrels.  The 
price  was  satisfactory,  and  the  young  chemist  proceeded 
to  make  Mr.  Clawser's  beard  as  black  as  a  raven's  wing, 
with  lunar  caustic.  Every  little  while  he  would  make  a 
mistake  and  hit  the  skin,  and  Mr.  Clawser  whould  jump 
out  of  his  chair  with  great  uneasiness.  Wherever  the 
caustic  struck  Jesse's  epidermis  it  would  leave  a  black 
spot  that  would  wash  off  about  as  easily  as  a  birth-mark. 

Well,  Mr.  Clawser  walked  out  of  the  back  room  of  that 
drug  store  with  a  beard  as  black  as  an  Egyptian  tom-cat, 
and  hair  as  red  as  the  sunset  of  a  summer  day  in  my  own 
Italian  home  so  far,  far  away. 

At  first  no  one  knew  him.  He  had  to  introduce  him- 
self. Then  people  got  better  acquainted  with  him;  and 
the  people  ot  Northern  Kentucky  who  were  not  too  busy 
dropped  their  other  duties  ana  followed  him  around 
wherever  he  went.  This  at  last  pained  and  annoyed  him. 
He  got  through  ten  days,  and  then  he  stole  into  the  store 
after  hours  one  night  and  begged  Visscher  to  shave  him. 
The  great  amateur  chemist  offered  to  do  so  for  another 
mess  of  squirrels. 

He  didn't  do  it  very  well,  but  he  made  out  to  segregate 
Mr.  Clawser  from  his  glorious  beard.  There  it  lay  on 
the  floor,  like  the  end  of  a  cow's  tail  soaked  in  logwood— 
a  dead,  unnatural,  horrible,  somber  pile  of  stiff  and  dia- 
bolical hair.  Mr.  Clawser  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
went  to  the  mirror.  He  there  saw  a  young  man  with 
white  eyes  and  cream-colored  eyebrows.  The  lashes 
were  ecru,  and  the  freckles  were  like  large  flecks  of 
bronze.  The  hair  hung  about  the  forehead  like  an  in- 
cendiary lire  beyond  control.  To  add  to  the  general  hor- 
ror of  the  holocaust,  his  face  was  spotted  all  over  with 
black  daubs  of  lunar  caustic.  Mr.  Clawser  looked  like 
the  map  of  a  burnt  district.  He  looked  like  the  tattoed 
man  at  the  circus.  He  reminded  people  of  a  red-headed 
peri-wiper. 

He  went  around  through  the  forests,  frightening  little 
children  into  St.  Vitus's  dance,  for  three  days,  and  living 
on  huckleberries  and  bluegrass.  He  then  took  another 
mess  of  squirrels  to  Visscher,  and  asked  him  if  there 
wasn't  some  way  known  to  science  by  which  these  marks 
could  be  removed.  Visscher  filed  the  squirrels,  and  said 
he  thought  possibly  it  could  be  done.  He  then  applied 
a  little  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  removed  the  spots;  he 
also  removed  the  skin  here  and  there,  and  turned  Mr. 
Clawser  loose  upon  the  community  once  more.  He  fled 
to  the  mountains,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  until  he 
heard  accidentally  that  Visscher  had  left  the  drug  trade 
and  gone  into  journalism.  Then  he  came  back  to  home 
and  friends  once  more,  but  he  will  not  look  at  a  news- 
paper, and  is  regarded  everywhere  as  the  foe  of  the  press. 
He  is  afraid  he  will  run  up  against  one  of  Visscher's 
editorials  somewhere. 


Hay  fever  is  a  disease,  or,  if  not  a  disease,  a  peculiar 
and  painful  sensitiveness  of  the  organ  of  smell.  Science 
has  been  reluctant  to  follow  popular  opinion  in  assigning 
its  cause.  It  was  slow  to  believe  that  there  could  be 
anything  irritating  in  the  sweet  scent  of  the  hay.  Dr. 
Morell  Mackenzie,  an  English  physician,  congratulates 
his  students  that  there  is  "one  disease  for  which  the  ubi- 
quitous bacillus  does  not  appear  to  be  responsible."  He 
says  that  Dr.  Blackley  of  Manchester,  whose  work  he 
describes  as  "a  model  of  scientific  investigation,"  has 
already  proved  that  the  pollen  of  flowers  and  grasses  is 
"the  true  materia  morbi  of  summer  catarrh."  Dr. 
Hlackley  proved  in  his  own  case,  and  in  those  of  other 
susceptible  persons,  that  the  inhalation  of  pollen  invariably 
produced  the  proper  symptoms  of  hay  fever;  that  there 
was  a  direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  pollen  in  the 
air  and  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  and  that  none  of 
the  other  causes  which  had  been  suspected — such  as  heat, 


light,  dust,  odors  or  ozone — could  of  themselves  produce 
the  complaint.  He  has  further  shown,  by  a  series  of  most 
careful  observations,  that  the  pollen  of  rye  is  more  potent 
than  that  of  some  of  the  grasses ;  that  the  pollen  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  is  also  an  active  irritant.  Sufferers 
who  cannot  go  to  the  mountains  or  sea  shore  are  advised 
to  plug  their  nostrils  with  cotton-wool  when  they  go  out 
or  remain  indoors  during  the  whole  of  the  hay  season. 
Such  defenses  are  almost  as  unpleasant  as  the  enemy 
against  which  they  are  designed.  Of  the  medical  remedies 
there  are  palliatives,  and  can  be  little  more. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  GOETHE. 


There  is  nothing  tills  me  with  more  sorrow  occasionally 
than  to  see  how  foolishly  some  people  throw  away  their 
lives.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  live;  at  least,  a  splendid 
chance  of  playing  a  significant  game — a  game  which  we 
may  never  have  the  chance  to  play  again,  and  which  it 
is  surely  worth  the  while  to  try  to  play  skilfully — to  be- 
stow at  least  as  much  pains  upon  as  many  a  one  does 
on  billiards  or  lawn-tennis.  But  these  pains  are  certainly 
not  always  given;  and  so  the  game  of  lile  is  lost,  ami  the 
grand  chance  of  forming  a  manly  c  haracter  is  gone;  for 
no  man  can  play  a  game  well  who  leaves  his  moves  to 
chance  ;  and  so,  instead  of  fruitful  victories,  brilliant  blun- 
ders are  all  the  upshot  of  what  many  a  record  of  distin- 
guished lives  has  to  present.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
evil  that  I  know  is  to  impress  on  young  men,  with  all 
seriousness,  that  life,  though  a  pleasant  thing,  is  no  joke ; 
and  that,  if  they  will  go  to  sea  without  chart,  compass  or 
pilot,  they  have  a  fair  chance  to  be  wrecked.  But  who 
is  to  impress  such  a  lesson?  Some  name  with  authority, 
of  course;  for  the  individual,  like  the  great  world,  is  gov- 
erned, as  Goethe  well  says,  by  wisdom,  by  authority,  and 
by  show ;  and  though  wisdom  is  wisely  put  first  in  this 
trial  of  directing  powers,  it  is  on  authority  that  the  great 
masses  of  men  have  to  rely,  when  they  look  out,  as  they 
must  do,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  for  a  guidance  outside 
their  own  experience;  for  anthority  is  the  form  that  wis- 
dom must  always  take,  before  it  can  be  generally  recognized 
and  become  permanently  influential.  Now,  every  age 
has  its  own  authority;  as  in  other  regions,  so  specially  in 
the  domain  of  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  in  the  present  age 
I  have  found  no  name  whose  utterances  have  a  better 
chance  to  be  generally  accepted  than  the  great  German 
poet-thinker,  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Cocthe.  His  wis- 
dom is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  enter- 
tain the  most  unfavorable  views  of  his  character;  and  hav- 
ing, in  my  own  personal  experience,  had  reason  to  thank 
God  that  at  an  early  period  of  my  life  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
1  could  do  no  better  service  to  the  intelligent  youth  of 
this  generation,  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  my  duty 
and  my  pleasure  to  work  through  a  long  life,  than  to  lay 
before  them,  in  a  systematic  form,  his  most  significant  dicta 
on  the  important  problems  of  sound  thinking  and  noble 
living. — Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  in1  The  Wisdom 
of  Goethe."  


THE  HEBREW  COUNTEN ANCE. 


The  Hebrew,  in  referring  to  a  recent  paragraph  in  The 
San  Franciscan  about  a  photographer  who  hail  taken  the 
likenesses  of  so  many  Jewesses  that  his  camera  had  ac- 
quired a  Hebrew  cast,  says: 

This  brings  us  to  the  same  question  of  race  character- 
istics which  came  up  in  the  discussions  of  Langtry's 
points.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  Hebrew  variety 
of  countenance  and  style  of  beauty,  but  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  that  they  almost  eat  up  the  rule.  Even  "  car- 
dinal "  or  "  strawberry"  blondes,  not  to  speak  of  "  chemi- 
cal "  blondes,  are  so  numerous  as  to  almost  overshadow 
their  brunette  sisters.  Among  the  men  the  existence  of 
those  whose  complexion  and  appearance  gives  no  sugges- 
tions of  their  origin  is  still  more  noticeable.  A  veteran 
who  lately  died  had  the  reddest  of  carroty  hair  and  the 
physiognomy  and  personal  characteristics  of  a  child  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  smoking  his  dudeen,  carrying  his  hod  or 
swinging  his  shillalah.  Then  there  are  many  of  our 
brethren  who  have  the  neutral  tints  of  the  South  German, 
and  others  who  look  for  all  the  world  like  Scandinavian 
sailors.  We  recall  instances  of  Jewish  women  whose  hair 
flamed  with  the  tints  of  Aurora,  and  who  in  dyeing  their 
locks  met  with  their  affinities.  Others  we  might  name 
whose  snub  noses  proclaimed  their  piquancy  and  set  them 
apart  from  their  "high-nosed"  sisters.  Thin  lips  we 
never  thought  a  characteristic  of  Judea's  daughters, 
though  " tulip-sweet "  are  not  unknown  among  them. 
Inspection  of  crowds  at  Jewish  gatherings  will  show  that 
the  majority  possessing  the  facial  or  physical  features  at- 
tributed to  the  race  is  much  smaller  than  anybody  would 
anticipate,  and  that  the  "  Oriental  sunlight  in  the  blood" 
does  not  show  itself  in  external  peculiarities,  or  else  the 
wonderful  climate  of  California  has  worked  a  strange 
transformation. 


Here  is  a  pleasant  story  sent  by  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Vork  Telegram :  The  other  night  Mr. 
Puleston,  M.  P.,  was  called  suddenly  from  a  dinner  party 
to  escort  his  daughter  Alice  to  a  fancy-dress  ball.  The  lady 
was  dressed  as  a  postoffice  pillar— the  top  of  the  pillar 
being  the  red  hat  with  the  opening  for  letters  in  the  band, 
and  the  pillar  below  being  marked  in  cardinal  satin  on 
the  dress  with  all  the  official  labels  and  numbers  on  it. 
Being  a  belle  anyway,  she  was  on  this  occasion  an  espe- 
cial Belles  Lettre.  The  M.  P.  paternal  was  in  evening 
dress.  "  But  you  cannot  enter,"  said  the  attendant,  in 
courteous  but  firm  tones;  "you  are  not  in  costume." 
"  Ain't  I?  "  retorted  the  other — who  will  be  remembered 
in  New  Vork  as  a  former  banker,  and  President  of  the 
St.  David's  Society.  He  seized  the  pen  with  which  every 
guest  writes  the  name  and  the  costume  represented,  and 
then  boldly  wrote  after  his  titles — "wearing  the  costume 
of  a  waiter  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
The  committee  had  to  admit  him. 


MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS. 


Last  week  we  went  up  to  the  Coliseum  at  Minneapolis, 
to  hear  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra,  the  Wagner  trio 
and  Christine  Nilsson.  The  Coliseum  is  a  large  rink  just 
out  of  Minneapolis,  on  the  road  between  that  city  and 
St.  Paul.  It  can  seat  four  thousand  comfortably,  but 
the  management  like  to  wedge  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred people  in  there  on  a  warm  day,  and  watch  the  per- 
spiration trickle  out  through  the  clapboards  on  the  out- 
side. On  the  closing  afternoon  the  building  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  a  hole  knocked  out  of  the  Corinthian 
duplex  that  surmounts  the  oblique  portcullis  on  the  off 
side.  The  reader  will  see  at  once  the  location  of  the 
bolt.  The  lightning  struck  the  flag-staff,  ran  down  the 
leg  of  a  man  who  was  repairing  the  electric  light,  took  a 
C hew  of  his  tobacco,  turned  his  boot  wrong  side  out  and 
induced  him  to  change  his  sock,  toyed  with  a  chilblain, 
wrenched  out  a  soft  corn  and  roguishly  put  it  in  his  ear, 
then  ran  down  the  electric-light  wire,  a  part  of  it  filling 
an  engagement  in  the  Coliseum  and  the  balance  follow- 
ing the  wire  to  the  depot,  where  it  made  a  double-pointed 
toothpick  of  a  pole  fifty  feet  high.  All  this  was  done  very 
briefly.  Those  who  have  seen  lightning  toy  with  a  cot- 
tonwood  tree  know  that  this  fluid  makes  a  specialty  of  it 
at  once  and  in  a  brief  manner.  The  lightning  in  this 
case  broke  the  glass  in  the  skylight,  and  dcqiosited  the 
broken  fragments  on  a  half-dozen  parquet  chairs  that 
were  empty  because  the  speculators  who  owned  them 
couldn't  get  but  fifty  dollars  apiece,  and  were  waiting  for 
a  man  to  mortgage  his  residence  and  sell  a  team.  He 
couldn't  make  the  transfer  in  time  for  the  matinee,  so  the 
seats  were  empty  when  the  lightning  struck.  The  imme- 
diate and  previous  fluid  then  shot  athwart  the  auditorium 
in  the  direction  of  the  platform,  w  here  it  nearly  frightened 
to  death  a  large  chorus  of  children.  Women  fainted, 
ticket  speculators  fell  two  dollars  on  desirable  seats,  and 
strong  men  coughed  up  a  clove.  The  scene  beggared 
description.  I  intended  to  have  said  that  before,  but  for- 
got it.  Theodore  Thomas  drew  a  full  breath,  and  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  drew  her  salary.  Two  thousand  strong  men 
thought  of  their  wasted  lives,  and  two  thousand  women 
felt  for  their  back  hair  to  see  if  it  was  still  there.  I  say, 
therefore,  without  feao  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
the  scene  beggared  description. 

In  the  evening  several  people  sang  "The  Creation." 
Nilsson  was  Gabriel.  Gabriel  has  a  beautiful  voice,  cut 
low  in  the  neck,  and  sings  like  a  joyous  bobolink  in  the 
dew-saturated  meadow.  [How's  that?]  Nilsson  is  proud 
and  haughty  in  her  demeanor,  and  I  had  a  good  notion 
to  send  a  note  up  to  her,  stating  that  she  needn't  feel  so 
lofty,  and  if  she  could  sit  up  in  the  peanut  gallery  where 
I  was  and  look  at  herself,  with  her  dress  kind  of  sawed  off 
at  the  top,  she  would  not  be  so  vain.  She  wore  a  dia- 
mond necklace  and  silk  skirt.  The  skirt  was  cut  prin- 
cesse,  I  think,  to  harmonize  with  her  salary.  As  an  old 
neighbor  of  mine  said  when  he  uainted  the  top  board  of 
his  fence  green,  he  wanted  it  "to  kind  of  corroborate 
with  his  blinds."  He's  the  same  man  who  went  to  Wash- 
ington about  the  time  of  the  great  Guiteau  trial,  and  said 
he  was  present  at  the  "  |jost  mortise  "  examination.  But 
the  funniest  thing  of  all,  he  said,  was  to  see  Dr.  Mary 
Walker  riding  one  of  these  "  philosophers  "  around  on 
the  streets.— Bill  Nye,  in  Denver  Opinion. 


I  have  had  some  experience  in  fishing.  May  I  be  par- 
doned if  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  have  fished  under  the 
shadows  of  our  Sierras  in  Tahoe  lake  and  stream;  that  I 
have  followed  the  mountain  rivulet  Restonica  in  Corsica, 
where  the  waters  blanch  the  bowlders  into  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  the  Bonapartes  give  a  ruddy  tinge  to  the 
adventure ;  that  I  have  caught  the  cod  in  the  Arctic- 
bound  Cape  Nord,  under  the  majestic  light  of  the  mid- 
night sun;  that  I  have  angled  in  the  clear  running 
Malaren  Saltsjon,  which  circulates  healthfully  amid  the 
splendid  islets  of  stately  Stockholm,  and  in  the  Bos- 
phorus,  in  sight  of  the  Euxine  and  the  marble  |jalaces 
of  two  continents;  that  I  have  been  tossed  in  shallops 
along  with  the  jolly  fishers  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  that  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  beholding  the  pillars  near  Isken- 
deroom,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Mediterranean, 
erected  by  a  grateful  people  on  the  spot  where  Jonah  was 
thrown  ashore  by  the  whale,  and  that  I  have  bounded 
through  the  league-long  rollers  on  the  shores  of  New  Jer- 
sey, along  with  my  favorite  life-savers — to  see  and  feel  the 
"bluefish  wriggling  on  the  hooks."  But,  notwithstand- 
ing these  widespread  endeavors,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  there  has  been  any  perceptible  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  fishes  in  the  waters  of  our  star !  — Sunset 
Cox. 


The  last  re|>ort  of  the  Harvard  Annex  justly  lays  stress 
upon  the  value  of  the  highest  education  for  vyomen  in 
a  land  where  the  majority  of  all  the  teachers  in  all  the 
schools,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  are  women.  In  New  England  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  are  women — Massachusetts  eighty- 
seven  per  cent,  New  Hampshire  eighty-five,  Rhode 
Island  eighty-three,  Connecticut  seventy-nine,  and 
Maine  and  Vermont  seventy-two.  These  figures 
prove,  more  eloquently  than  anything  else,  the  need  of 
giving  the  highest  educational  op|>ortunities  to  women; 
and  yet  the  number  of  colleges  that  offer  such  privileges 
is  small  comixired  with  the  number  of  women  entering 
the  teachers'  profession.  The  Harvard  Annex  is  doing 
something  toward  solving  the  problem  of  o|>cning  a  side 
door  to  the  university.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  the  time  may  come  when  girls  may  enter  the  front 
door  in  company  with  their  brothers. 


A  Cincinnati  young  lady,  who  has  seen  better  days, 
makes  a  living  by  writing  notes  for  society  girls.  She 
writes  all  the  letters  for  her  customers,  be  they  love-letters 
or  what  not.  This  is  complimentary  to  her  intelligence, 
ingenuity  and  industry,  whatever  it  may  be  to  the  educa- 
tion of  thejaverage  society  girl  of  Cincinnati. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NOVEL  READING. 


A   LONDON  FOG. 


A  Texan  young  woman  writes  to  Mr.  Dana,  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  confessing  that  her  mind  has  been 
enfeebled  by  overmuch  novel  reading,  and  asking  him 
what  she  shall  do  to  restore  strength  to  her  brain. 
Mr.  Dana  replies : 

About  three-fourths  of  the  books  taken  from  circulating 
libraries  are  novels,  and  probably  as  large  a  proportion  ol 
the  whole  number  of  readers  confine  themselves  to  fiction 
as  exclusively  as  this  Texas  girl  has  done  that  is,  with  the 
exception  of  newspapers.  Accordingly,  if  the  persistent 
reading  of  novels  produces  the  effects  on  the  mind  which 
she  fears,  this  generation  is  inviting  intellectual  deca- 
dence to  a  fearful  extent. 

The  appetite  for  fiction,  too,  is  all  the  time  growing 
because  of  the  steadily  increasing  supply  of  cheap  novels. 
A  generation  ago  a  boy  or  girl  was  delighted  at  getting  a 
chance  to  read  a  new  story,  and  such  opportunities  would 
occur  only  two  or  three  times  a  year;  perhaps  not  so  often 
as  that.  A  few  books  of  fiction,  chiefly  handed  down 
from  the  past,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  literature  of 
the  kind  obtainable  by  children,  and  they  were  usually 
dog-eared  because  of  repeated  reading. 

Now  a  child  finds  ready  for  him  a  vast  library  of  juvenile 
fiction,  to  which  additions  are  made  almost  daily,  for  the 
publication  of  this  sort  of  literature  is  the  almost  exclusive 
business  of  some  great  book-houses,  and  the  production 
of  it  occupies  many  specialists  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  can  always  get  a  fresh  novel,  and  his  appetite  for 
fiction  may  be  satisfied  and  even  surfeited,  though  he 
reads  nothing  except  current  publications;  and  doubtless 
to-day  many  children  who  are  voracious  consumers  of 
stories,"  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  slender 
library  of  fiction  which  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  boy- 
hood ol  their  fathers.  They  want  the  brand  new  stories, 
as  the  experience  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  indicates. 

Even  when  these  young  people  approach  maturity,  it  is 
visual  for  them  to  read  for  recreation  only ;  and  the  chief 
part  of  them  keep  up  the  habit  through  life,  varying  their 
novel  reading  with  nothing  except  a  perusal  of  newspapers. 
In  our  colleges,  as  a  rule,  the  reading  done,  outside  of  that 
compelled  by  the  course  of  study,  is  confined  to  the  fiction 
which  is  now  so  cheap.  Of  course,  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions, but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority 
of  students  take  no  other  literary  food  with  relish ;  and 
some  of  them  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  imagina- 
tive literature  of  other  periods  than  the  present.  Like  the 
boys  who  go  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  they  want 
only  the  latest  productions — the  last  stories  of  the  band 
of  novel-writing  English  governesses. 

Of  course,  the  great  mass  of  women  read  nothing  except 
novels.  A  large  part  of  them,  too,  are  worse  off  than  the 
men,  so  far  as  their  literary  diet  is  concerned,  for  they 
pay  little  attention  to  newspapers,  and  take  only  a  slight 
interest  in  current  events  and  discussion.  Men's  minds 
are  broadened  by  politics,  but  in  this  country,  unfortu- 
nately, comparatively  few  women  pay  heed  to  political 
questions.  They  think  them  outside  of  their  province, 
and  pass  by  their  newspaper  discussion  as  they  do  the 
reports  of  prices  current  in  the  markets  and  exchanges. 

If,  therefore,  persistent  novel  reading  is  destructive  of 
intellectual  vigor,  as  our  Texas  correspondent  fears,  the 
outlook  for  our  race  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  generations 
to  come  will  be  feebler  and  feebler  in  mind,  for  we  see 
no  probability  of  a  diminution  in  the  appetite  for  fiction 
or  in  the  supply  of  new  fiction  to  satisfy  the  taste.  The 
tendency  is  rather  the  other  way,  and  as  an  increasing 
proportion  of  literarv  activity  is  directed  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  novels,  the  disposition  of  men  and  women 
to  read  for  amusement  and  recreation  merely  is  growing 
more  general  all  the  time. 

But  we  have  an  offset  to  the  novel,  and  a  correction  of 
this  undue  devotion  to  fiction.  The  newspaper  acts  in 
such  a  way.  It  helps  to  keep  up  a  proper  intellectual 
balance,  and  to  fix  interest  on  actual  events  and  occur- 
rences, and  to  stimulate  reflection  upon  serious  questions. 
General  as  novel  reading  is,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  uni- 
versal as  newspaper  reading,  and  the  journal  employs  a 
large  part  of  the  intellectual  and  literary  ability  which 
was  formerly  expended  on  the  production  of  books.  I  he 
consequence  is  that  the  mass  of  the  public  get  better 
nutriment  for  their  minds  than  ever  before.  They  think 
more  actively  and  more  earnestly,  and  the  range  of  their 
interests  is  wider.  .  . 

Coming,  then,  to  the  specific  inquiries  of  our  corre- 
spondent, we  advise  her  in  the  first  place  to  read  The  Sun 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  so  acquire  an  interest  in  the 
actual  world  instead  of  that  which  she  has  taken  to  so 
morbid  an  extent  in  the  unreal  world  into  which  novelists, 
and  probably  inferior  and  inartistic  novelists  for  the  most 
part,  have  so  long  led  her.  As  to  her  other  reading,  she 
has  the  whole  rich  body  of  Lnglish  literature  to  select 
from.  She  must  know  who  the  masters  are,  and  she  has 
only  to  read  her  paper  carefully  to  be  directed  to  the 
works  of  contemporary  authors  of  intellectual  vigor.  Nor 
need  she  altogether  give  up  fiction,  for  a  really  good  novel 
furnishes  desirable  food  for  the  mind. 


"  Papa,  are  you  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican?"  asked 
a  small  boy  of  a  henpecked  husband.  (j 

"I'm  neither,  my  son;  I'm  an  Independent,  he 
replied,  standing  erect  and  throwing  back  his  shoulders 
with  pride.  .  . 

"  )ohn  Hennery!"  screamed  a  shrill  voice  from  the 
other  room,  "  if  you  don't  come  here  right  away  and 
rock  this  baby,  I'll  fix  you." 

As  the  fond  parent  made  a  bolt  for  the  baby,  the  small 
boy  muttered  to  himself: 

"  Well,  if  that's  what  pa  calls  Independent,  I  don  t  want 
any  of  it."— New  York  Journal. 

Senator  Bayard  has  nine  daughters  and  two  sons.  So 
good  a  Democrat  as  Senator  Bayard  should  have  consid- 
ered the  interests  of  his  party  and  arranged  his  family  so 
as  to  reverse  these  figures. 


To  study  by  night  a  London  fog  in  its  dee|>est  pitch 
one  must,  during  its  prevalence,  visit  the  neighborhood 
of  the  parks  of  the  city,  where  large  bodies  of  water  add 
their  exhalations  to  the  ordinary  mist,  Half  a  mile  from 
Regent's  or  Hyde  park  it  may  be  that  the  fog  is  compar- 
atively thin.  The  eye  c  an  perhaps  penetrate  it  for  fifty 
feet,  and  one  can  descry  moving  objects  and  avoid  them. 
But  the  moment  one  steps  into  the  denser  fog  area  the 
ghostly  change  begins.  The  foot  passenger  notices  that, 
as  he  moves  on,  objec  ts  fade  without  new  ones  coming 
into  view.  Then,  the  city  lamps,  though  perhaps  only  a 
hundred  feet  apart,  die  out  one  by  one.  There  IS  no  real 
black  darkness,  but,  if  I  may  use  the  pardox,  a  darkness 
of  ini|>enetrable  light,  a  darkness  made  visible.  One 
seems  to  be  immersed  in  a  luminous  cloud  so  solid  that  it 
can  be  handled,  cut  and  shaped.  The  fog  seems  also  to 
deaden  all  sounds.  A  human  figure  man,  woman  or 
boy — suddenly  materializes  on  the  pavement  a  few  feet 
avvuy.  It  glides  by  noiselessly,  likea  phantom,  and  is  gone. 
Ybu  feel  like  a  human  apparition  among  fellow -ghosts. 
Lverything  puts  cm  the  same  unearthly  aspect.  The  gas- 
jets  become  little  spurts  of  blue  flame  hanging  in  the  air, 
and  barely  perceptible  thirty  feet  away.  The  solid  pave- 
ment is  felt  below  the  feet,  but  is  unseen.  The  hand 
held  close  to  the  face  is  descried;  but,  moved  to  arm's 
length,  the  digits  become  spectral,  then  dissolve.  The 
stillness  of  the  streets,  the  general  hush  of  sounds  of  traffic , 
and  a  peculiar  sense  of  isolation  and  helplessness  keep  up 
the  illusion  that  one  has  for  the  moment  passed  from  the 
world  of  mortals  into  a  region  of  disembodied  spirits. 

Apart  from  its  supernatural  aspect,  a  dense  London  fog 
brings  out  some  queer  phases  of  human  life.  The  street 
boys  hold  high  revel  during  the  mists.  Buying  for  small 
sums  long  pieces  of  hemp,  stiffened  with  tar,  they  light 
the  ends,  and  a  party  of  them  earn  a  good  stock  of  six- 
pences by  escorting  lost  wayfarers  home.  At  the  stations 
of  the  underground  railroads,  and  at  centers  of  cab  traffic  , 
gather  dense  crowds,  unable  to  get  their  bearings  and 
utterly  without  aid.  The  cabmen,  who  in  ordinary  times 
know  all  the  ins  and  outs  in  public  streets,  are  as  helpless 
as  the  rest.  If  they  take  passengers  at  all,  it  is  for  short 
trips  and  big  prices}  and  even  then  they  venture  only  at 
a  walk,  leading  their  horses  by  the  bridles.  On  the 
occasion  of  one  of  these  fogs,  I  remember  almost  tumbling 
over  a  prostrate  horse  which  had  fallen  across  the  foot 
pavement  on  which  his  careless  master  had  led  him.  As 
a  rule,  passengers  caught  in  the  deeper  mists  leave  cabs 
and  omnibusses,  preferring  foot  travel  as  equally  fast  and 
as  a  safer  style  of  locomotion.  The  absolute  helplessness 
of  almost  everybody,  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  the 
lost  seeking  their  bearings  from  the  lost,  and  the  univer- 
sal confusion  and  chaos  fill  in  the  details  of  a  curious 
picture  out-of-doors.  In-doors  there  are  scenes  well- 
nigh  as  grotesque.  The  smoky  mist  has  a  singular  pene- 
trating quality,  and  only  needs  a  key-hole  to  get  in.  At 
the  hazy  theaters,  the  actors  all  counterfeit  in  appearance 
the  ghost  in  "  Hamlet."  At  large  in-door  plac  es,  like 
the  reading-room  of  the  llritish  Museum,  half  the  interior 
is  entirely  obscured;  and,  even  in  the  smaller  rooms  of 
dwellings,  objects  appear  dim  and  phantom  like.— Clar- 
ence Denting,  in  By-ioays  of  Nature  and  Life. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  DOGGEREL  EPITAPH. 


The  doggeral  epitaph  upon  Shakespeare's  tombstone, 
which  has  much  worried  the  Shakespeareans  and  anti- 
Shakespcareans,  has  .1  small  liii  of  light  thrown  Upon  it  by 
a  letter  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  a  London 
searc  her,  Mr.  Macray.  This  letterwas  written  by  William 
Hall,  a  Queen's  College  man  who  took  his  li.  A.  in  169.1 
and  his  M.  A.  three  years  later;  he  was  an  antiquary,  and 
his  correspondent  was  Edward  Thwailes,  a  noted  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar.  Being  at  Stratford  in  December,  ichjj,  as 
it  appears,  he  quoted  the  epitaph  as  we  have  it  but  with- 
out copying  the  antique  and  barbarous  spelling,  and 
added  these  interesting  sentences : 

The  little  learning  1I1.1I  these  verses  contain  would  he  a  very 
strong  argument  of  (he  want  of  it  in  the  author,  did  they  not 
carry  something  in  them  which  stands  in  need  of  a  comment. 
There  is  in  this  church  a  place  which  they  call  the  hone-house—  a 
repository  for  all  the  hones  they  dig  up,  which  are  so  many  that 
they  would  load  a  greal  many  waggons.  The  poet  being  willing 
to  preserve  his  hones  unmoved,  lays  a  curse  on  them  thai  mines 
them,  and  having  to  do  with  clarks  and  sextOfi,  for  the  DOfl  p  ut 
a  very  ignorant  sort  of  jieoplc,  he  descends  to  the  very  meanest 
of  their  capacity's,  and  disrobes  himself  of  that  art  which  none  of 
his  contemporaries  wore  in  greater  perfiction.  Nor  has  the  design 
mist  of  its  effect,  for,  lest  they  should  not  only  draw  this  curse 
upon  themselves,  hut  also  entail  it  upon  their  posterity,  they 
have  laid  him  fidl  seventeen  feet  deep— deep  enough  to  secure 
him. 

Mr.  Halliwcll-Phillipps  has  printed  this  letter  with 
notes  which  inform  us  that  this  is  but  the  fifth  manuscript 
of  the  seventeenth  c  entury  containing  a  traditional  notice 
of  Shakespeare  whic  h  has  yet  been  discov  ered,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  whic  h  records  a  vestige  of  the  personal 
feeling  of  the  man.-  Before  the  finding  of  Hall's  letter, 
the  earliest  known  notice  that  the  Stratford  c  harnel-house 
influenced  him  in  the  writing  of  his  epitaph  was  made  in 
notes  of  a  visit  at  Stratford  in  1777,  wherein  the  visitor 
mentions  it  as  a  tradition  repeated  by  the  guide.  Hall's 
letter  throws  the  story  back  within  easy  memory  of  men 
then  living,  and  is  certainly  of  considerable  interest. 
Meantime  the  "  New  'Shakes|>carc  "  society  are  spending 
much  time  in  vain  speculation  over  the  puzzles  of  the 
sonnets.  A  Mrs.  l-'ytton,  maid  of  honor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  now  hit  on  as  the  dark  lady  of  sonnets  127- 
152.  It  is  a  pretty  sample  of  these  fancies  that  "  in  sonnet 
151,  where  with  respect  to  her  name  the  dark  lady  was 
spoken  of  as  •|»ointed  out'  for  the  'poet's  triumphant 
prize,'  there  was  probably  a  play  on  the  name  I'ytton,  as 
equivalent  in  Elizabethan  English  to  Mil  one.'"  This  is 
the  customary  imbecility  of  these  cranks'  fantastic;  guess- 
work. 


POLI  TICAL  ESTHETH'ISM. 


Rev.  Joseph  Cook  suffers  from  insomnia.  He  might 
be  cured  if  he  would  only  listen  to  himself  lecture. 


"  There  are  some  novelties  this  year  in  the  way  of  cam- 
paign goods,"  said  a  New  York  dealer  to  a  rc|>ortcr  the 
other  day,  "but  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
Everybody  wants  something  new." 

"  Do  badges  retain  their  popularity?" 

"  Yes;  we  have  twenty-three  different  designs,  eac  h  of 
whic  h,  of  course,  has  pic  lures  of  the  c  andidates.  They 
range  in  price  from  one  c  ent  to  ten  cents  apiece.  They 
are  mostly  made  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  You  c  an 
form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  from  the 
fact  that  one  firm  alone  in  that  city  turns  out  over  four 
hundred  gross  daily,  and  has  a  contract  for  five  million 
photographs." 

"  You  say  there  is  a  great  demand  for  novelties.  What 
have  you  got  that  is  new?" 

"  Well,  probably  the  most  novel  idea  yet  is  a  torch 
which  shoots  a  stream  of  fire  into  the  air.  It  consists  of 
three  wic  ks  fed  from  a  kerosene  lamp.  In  the  center  of 
these  wic  ks  is  a  tube  projecting  from  the  handle.  At  the 
e  nd  of  the-  barrel  there  is  a  receptacle  filled  with  a  che  mi- 
cal |K)\vder.  This  powder  is  blown  through  the  tube  at 
will,  and  as  it  passes  the  flame  of  the  wicks  ii  ignites,  and 
appears  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  a  cornucopia  of  colored 
lire.  Its  height,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  lung  power 
of  the  blower.  Ten  to  twelve  feet  have  been  reac  hed  so 
far,  but  it's  early  in  the  campaign  yet. 

"Another  article,"  continued  the  dealer,  "which  is 
likely  to  prove  popular  is  in  the  shajK-  of  a  pendant  for 
the  watch  chain.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned 
copper  cent.  In  the  center  the  heads  the  candidates 
are  stamped,  one  on  either  side,  and  around  the  margin 
is  a  very  complete  calendar.  It  gives  the  days  of  the 
week,  with  the  dates.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  each  month 
of  the  year.  The  pictures  in  the  center  are  stamped  from 
a  die.    They  are  excellent  likenesses. 

"A  toy  watch,  intended  for  patriotic  boys,  promises  a 
large  sale.  The  c  ase  is  like  an  ordinary  watch-case.  On 
opening  it,  portraits  of  the  candidates  are  discovered. 

"Another  novelty  is  a  lady's  brooc  h.  It  is  gold-plated 
on  the  rim  and  brass-plated  in  the  center,  with  pictures 
of  the  presidential  aspirants.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
a  Little  Neck  clam-shell,  and  can  be  sold  at  fifty  cents, 
which  will  leave  the  hard-working  dealer  a  small  living 
profit." 

"Any  demand  for  plumes?" 

The  dealer  smiled.  "  The  American  rooster,"  he  said, 
"  that  has  any  tail-feather  in  a  month  will  be  a  lucky  bird. 
Blaine  men  want  helmets,  and  Cleveland  men  the  three- 
cornered  Continental  style  of  head-gear."' 

"  I  low  is  business? " 

"  Simply  enormous.  The  demand  for  campaign  goods 
is  unprecedented.  Immense  quantities  arc  being  shipped 
to  the  South.  Everybody  in  the  trade  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest." 


A  QUEER  TRADE. 


A  tall  man  dressed  in  black  leaned  against  the  bar  of  a 
New  York  hotel,  and  as  his  Prince  Albert  coat  fell  back, 
a  full-dress  vest  was  disclosed.  'The  man's  clothing  was 
well  brushed,  and  he  would  have  been  line  looking  but 
for  some  marks  of  dissipation  on  his  face. 

"Card-leaving  is  rather  slow  in  July,  but  still  it  pays 
when  one  has  a  good  line  of  customers,"  he  said. 
. "  What  is  card-leaving?  "  he  was  asked. 

"Leaving  cards  for  |>eople,  that's  all ;  but  it's  a  line 
art.  People  in  mourning  send  around  black-edges.  Tor 
that  you've  got  to  wear  a  black  band  on  your  hat,  black 
scarf,  and  gloves.  If  you  wore  color  you'd  lose  your 
customer  in  swell  society.  Lazy  gents,  or  inelis[>oscd, 
want  you  to  go  in  the  afternoon  in  a  walking  suit,  or  in 
the  night  in  evening  dress.  Tor  them  I  keep  a  swal- 
low-tail and  crush  hat  in  a  bar-room  up  town.  Some 
folks  think  it's  vulgar  to  send  invites  by  mail,  and  want  a 
bang-up  fellow  to  deal  the  pasteboards.  Hut  the  best 
racket  is  the  opera  game.  There  are  lots  of  society  men 
who've  got  to  make  calls,  but  don't  want  to.  'They  give 
me  a  stack  of  their  cards  and  a  list  of  formal  calls.  Then 
on  opera  nights  I  go  around  to  the  Academy  or  Metro- 
politan, with  my  partners,  and  gel  fifty  or  sixty  names  of 
those  w  ho  are  there  from  the  coachmen  and  doorkeepers. 
Sometimes  I  run  in  myself  and  look  over  the  house.  I 
know  a  good  many  of  the  society  folks  in  New  York  by 
sight.  'Then  conies  the  hard  work.  I  sort  my  cards,  and 
between  nine  and  ten  deliver  them.  You  see,  it  won't 
do  to  leave  more  than  two  cards  at  one  house.  If  you 
did  they'd  drop  to  the  game." 

"  How  did  you  get  into  the  business?" 

"A  sexton  in  a  high-toned  church  used  to  leave  the 
cards,  but  he  found  he  couldn't  run  it ;  and,  besides,  he 
lost  caste  professionally.  1  was  hard  up,  and  when  he 
proposed  it  I  just  jumped  and  took  it.  At  first  it  didn't 
pay  very  well,  but  after  awhile  I  got  known,  and  now  1 
have  a  regular  line  of  customers. 


Nothing  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  |ane  Grey  Swisshelm,  who 
died  recently,  was  more  notable  than  her  instant  revolt 
from  an  injustice  which  had  an  application  to  public  pol- 
icy. A  \isii  to  the  Southern  states  made  her  an  aboli- 
tionist as  early  as  1838.  The  attempt  of  her  husband  to 
make  her  sen  ices  during  her  mother  s  last  illness  a  charge 
upon  the  e  state  turned  Mrs.  Swisshelm  into  a  women's 
rights  aclvoc  ate.  As  sue  h  she  found  her  way  into  an  cdi- 
tor's chair,  got  recognition  in  the  reporter's  gallery  at  Wash- 
ington, and  was  the  first  woman  to  be  employed  as  a  reg- 
ular correspondent  to  a  metropolitan  daily.  'The  red  light 
on  the  rear  of  all  passenger  trains  is  said  to  be  the  result 
of  Mrs.  Swisshelm's  efforts  to  secure  safer  traveling  facili- 
ties, and  during  the  w  ar  she  made  a  new  name  for  herself  by 

hospital  work. 

They  have  just  c  ompleted  a  "  flat-house  "  in  New  York 
City,  fifteen  stories  high.  People  living  on  the  up|>er  flat 
complain  of  having  their  sleep  disturbed  by  celestial 
choir-rehearsals. 


* 
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SOCIETY. 


All  human  society  must  proceed  from  the  mind  rather  than 

the  body.— Milton. 

The  majority  of  American  women  can  be  classified 
under  three  distinct  heads:  These  who  are  theoretically, 
if  not  practically,  veritable  Marthas— much  concerned 
about  domestic  affairs;  those  who  are  votaries  of  fashion, 
and  those  who  are  slaves  to  imaginary  ill-health  and  their 
nervous  systems.  Some  unfortunate  beings  serve  all  three 
masters,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  course  of 
studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools  and  academies  of 
the  United  States  tends  to  the  superior  intellectual 
development  of  our  girls.  The  ambition  of  the  people 
has  ever  been  laudable — a  desire  to  impart  an  elevated 
and  mental  tone  to  the  aspirations  and  callings  of  women. 
The  effort  has,  however,  so  far  been  in  a  measure  abortive. 
It  has  produced  a  few  extremists,  who,  flying  off  at  a 
tangent,  become  strong-minded  social  revolutionists  and 
advocates  of  all  kinds  of  isms,  while  the  bulk  of  women 
are  mere  bees  and  butterflies. 

I  do  not  desire  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  mothers, 
wives  and  sisters  of  this  country  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
inferior  to  the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  of  Europe,  but 
simply  to  assert  that,  with  the  superior  educational 
facilities,  and  the  social  privileges  and  comparative 
freedom  from  restraint  accorded  to  American  women, 
they,  as  a  rule,  are  only  on  a  par  with  their  less  favored 
sisters  across  the  water. 

Take  the  life,  education,  occupations  and  tastes  of 
Mrs.  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  as  presented  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  her  letters,  edited  by  Froude — close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  written  to  and  from  "  5  Cheyne 
Row,  Chelsea,  London" — and  we  can  easily  imagine  we 
are  holding  communion  with  the  prototype  of  the 
American  woman.  Mrs.  Carlyle  is  educated,  bright  and 
intellectual.  She  is  quick  in  perceiving  and  terse  in 
commenting  on  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  others. 
She  is  constantly  obtruding  her  servants,  her  housekeep- 
ing, her  dress,  her  culinary  troubles,  her  menu  and  her 
nervous  system  upon  us.  Witness  a  few  chance  extracts. 
She  writes  to  her  husband--the  grave,  plodding,  Scotch 
historian  of  Cromwell  and  Frederick  :  "  I  am  not  mended 
yet;  only  mending.  The  pains  in  my  limbs  are  gone, 
however,  leaving  only  weakness;  and  my  head  aches  now 
with  'a  certain'  moderation;  still,  enough  to  spoil  all 
one's  enjoyment  of  life — if  there  be  any  such  thing  for 
some  of  us."  "  I  slept  much  better  last  night,  in  spite  of 
cocks  of  every  variety  of  power,  a  dog,  and  a  consider- 
able rumblemcnt  of  carts."  "  I  am  worried  to  the  last  de- 
gree :  the  painter,  preparatory  to  the  paperer,  instead  of 
rendering  himself  here  at  six  in  the  morning,  has  kept  me 
expecting  him  till  now — just  when  I  am  going  up  to  town 
to  'see  after  my  affairs.'  Yesterday,  was  very  weary. 
Mazzini  came,  then  Darwin,  then  Mr.  Fleming,  bringing 
me  Mazzini's  bust,  which  is  a  horror  of  horrors.  (Oh,  no! 
You  certainly  shall  not  sit  to  thai  man.)  They  were  all 
mortally  stupid,  especially  Mr.  Fleming,  of  whom  one 
might  have  carried  the  simile  of  the  '  Duck  in  Thunder '  or 
that  still  more  offensive  one  of  '  Jenkins's  hen.'"  To  a 
lady  friend  she  writes :  "  The  Fdinburg  damsel  showed  no 
disposition  to  learn  her  work;  in  fact,  she  became  every 
day  more  sulky  and  slovenly ;  and,  on  the  first  washing- 
day,  she  burst  out  on  me  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  inso- 
lence; declared  she  '  had  never  been  told  by  anybody  she 
was  to  wash ;'  that  '  no  one  woman  living  could  do  my 
work;'"  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

A  short  time  ago  I  visited  an  American  lady  of  supe- 
rior social  and  intellectual  surroundings.  At  first,  she 
conversed  quite  intelligently  on  the  difficulty  of  finding 
professional  employment  for  our  young  men,  as  the  pro- 
fessions were  overcrowded;  then — approaching  that 
well  loved  theme,  the  servant  girl— she  grew  eloquent,  and 
asked,  despairingly,  what  we  were  to  do  with  them.  They 
could  never  be  taught  to  call  the  young  folks  Miss  or 
Master;  they  were  such  abominable  cooks;  they  were,  in 
fact,  a  compound  of  evils.  Then,  seizing  another  topic, 
she  asked  if  I  had  heard  of  the  severe  illness  of  Mrs. 

A  M  's  daughter.    "  It  is  really  too  bad!   She  is 

not  exacted  to  live;  and  Mrs.  A  M  has  brought 

such  handsome  evening  dresses  from  Europe  with  her 
— especially  a  court-trained  velvet ! "   She  considered  it  a 

deplorable  shame  that  Mrs.  A         M  's  daughter 

should  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  die  under  those  circum- 
stances, but  ignored  the  minor  fact  that  in  dying  the 
daughter  would  leave  her  young  husband  a  widower,  and 
her  five  children  motherless. 

It  would  be  scarcely  desirable  to  have  ladies  demon- 
strate theorems  in  a  parlor,  or  discuss  the  theories  of  evo- 
lution and  the  laws  that  regulate  astronomy  and  philoso- 
phy; but  there  are  many  light,  entertaining  intellectual 
subjects  that  would  prove  more  pleasant  than  servant 
girls  and  the  kitchen  range. 

I  am  always  sorry  to  note  the  departure  from  our  city  of 
pioneer  families  and  agreeable  society  people,  even  when 
they  only  intend  leaving  for  a  neighboring  county.  Mrs. 
Edith  de  Hancock,  who  has  made  San  Francisco 
her  home  for  the  past  few  years,  has  purchased  a  pretty 
country  residence,  where  she  intends  to  live  permanently. 
Mrs.  de  Hancock  is  a  sister  of  Arpad  Haraszthy.  The 
kitter  name  has  been  connected  with  our  vines  and  vin- 
tage ever  since  the  late  Mr.  d'  Haraszthy,  their  father, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


introduced  Hungarian  and  various  European  grape  vines 
into  our  virgin  soil. 

Dr.  J. tike  Robinson,  late  of  Colusa,  has  passed  a  most 
successful  examination, and  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  England,  which  is  an  honor  acquired 
by  few  Americans.  Dr.  Robinson  is  at  present  walking 
physician  in  the  Paris  hospitals.  While  he  is  perfecting 
himself  in  his  profession  his  family  are  residing  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  George  Hall  has  returned  from  his  European  trip. 
During  his  absence  Mrs.  Hall  visited  her  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  Mee.  She  and  her  husband  are  once  more  in 
their  pleasant  home  in  Alameda,  with  its  pretty  garden 
ami  wealth  of  sunshine  and  cosy  attractiveness. 

Rev.  Bishop  O'Connell,  who  a  short  time  ago  resigned 
his  bishopric  in  Marysville  and  Grass  Valley,  has  been 
visiting  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  banker 
of  San  Jose.  The  Bishop,  at  the  termination  of  his  visit, 
will  proceed  to  Oakland  to  take  temporary  ecclesiastical 
charge,  during  the  absence  of  one  of  the  clergymen  of 
that  city. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  matrimonial  engagement  exists 
between  one  of  our  most  remarkably  beautiful  young 
ladies,  a  blonde,  and  a  very  wealthy  dealer  in  real  estate, 
who  was  once  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hoard  of 
Brokers.  The  gentleman  is  a  widower,  with  several  well 
grown  children.  Although  he  has  advanced  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  report,  the  young 
lady  may  be  congratulated  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  good 
husband  and  a  bountiful  provider.  Still  another  whisper 
comes  that  the  young  lawyer,  Mr.  George  Flournoy,  Jr., 
is  engaged  to  a  young  flower  that  blossoms  in  the  Western 
Addition.  As  Cupid's  lance  is  so  often  broken  or  with- 
drawn before  the  fate  of  his  victims  is  sealed,  I  always 
forbear  mentioning  names  until  the  inevitable  is  assured. 

Of  the  approaching  weddings  I  have  already  announced 
I  am  pleased  to  give  a  few  particulars.  The  marriage 
ceremony  solemnizing  the  nuptials  of  Dr.  Newlands  and 
Miss  Ada  Johnson  will  take  place  on  the  27th  instant,  at 
Trinity  Church.  Invitations  will  be  issued  for  the  cere- 
mony, but  there  will  be  no  reception,  and  the  young 
couple  will  depart  immediately  for  their  future  home  at 
Paraiso  Springs,  Monterey  county. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Ryland  Wallace  and  Miss  Bradley 
will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  on 
Bush  street.  Only  relations  and  a  few  intimate  friends 
will  be  present.  Whether  there  will  be  a  reception  after 
is  not  positively  decided.  The  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss 
Grace  Bradley  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace.  Miss  B. 
will  wear  pink  surah  silk,  and  Miss  Marguerite  blue.  Mr. 
William  Wallace,  brother  of  the  groom,  will  act  as  best 
man.  Mr.  William  Wallace  is  a  bright,  promising  lawyer, 
practicing  his  profession  in  Martinez- 
Mrs.  Spalding,  formerly  of  the  Ralston  House,  has  just 
opened  her  new  hotel,  Bella  Yista.  The  building  was 
erected  for  this  lady,  and  the  suites  of  apartments  were 
engaged  before  the  edifice  was  completed.  Mrs.  Spald- 
ing's house  has  always  been  fashionable  and  elegant,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  Ralston  will  not  pale  in  her  new- 
locale. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  many  large  boarding-houses  are 
supported  in  a  city  like  San  Francisco,  which,  for  its  popu- 
lation, has  a  superabundance  of  hotel  accommodations, 
and  a  great  number  of  private  residences.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  that  people  can  live  more  luxuri- 
ously in  boarding-houses,  with  less  labor,  effort  and 
expense,  than  in  housekeeping.  A  small  amount  of  bric- 
a-brac,  rare  bijouterie  and  valuable  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings can  be  more  effectively  disposed  in  a  couple  of  rooms 
than  when  scattered  through  an  entire  house.  A  few- 
rugs,  Turkish  chairs,  canvases  and  pieces  of  statuary, 
judiciously  arranged,  give  the  air  (as  an  ambitious  society 
man  once  remarked)  of  Oriental  splendor  and  Eastern 
magnificence;  and  he  aptly  added,  "  When  one  is  board- 
boarding  one  is  never  expected  to  entertain."  This  fact 
is  more  economical  than  hospitable. 

It  is  always  agreeable  to  mention  the  whereabouts  or 
doings  of  prominent  men  who  either  formerly  were  or  at 
present  are  residents  of  California.  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent, 
whose  protection  of  the  pork  interests  of  America  ren- 
dered him  objectionable  to  Bismarck,  is  at  present  on  a 
visit  to  San  Francisco,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace. 

General  'Grant,  whom  we  all  know  so  well,  is  about  to 
enter  the  field  of  literature  and  contribute  a  series  of  war 
articles  to  the  Century. 

Justice  Field,  ex-Senator  Gwin  and  ex-Governor  Leland 
Stanford  are  at  Long  Branch,  and  Hon.  Frank  McCoppin 
has  turned  ranchcro  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

Ex-Governor  Peter  H.  Burnett  goes  down  to  San  Jose 
on  Saturday,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  home  of  pioneer  days. 
The  Governor  has  just  completed  a  carefully  written  work 
of  a  religious  nature,  which  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be 
soon  ready  for  the  public. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Phelan  are  at  Saratoga.  Their 
visit  East  was  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Phelan 's 
health,  and  has  proved  satisfactory.  On  Wednesday  Miss 
Mollie  and  Mr.  James  Phelan,  Jr.,  entertained  a  few 
friends  at  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  the  party  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  game  of  lawn  tennis  in  the  well  kept  grounds 
adjoining  the  handsome  residence. 

Miss  Mamie  Dunne,  a  bright  and  attractive  young  lady 
graduate  of  the  Academy  of  Notre  Dame,  has  been  on  a 


short  visit  to  friends  in  this  city.  She  returned  to  her 
home  in  San  Jose  last  Tuesday. 

Miss  Loyall  has  just  returned  from  a  pleasant  stay 
with  the  wife  of  Captain  Floyd,  at  their  pretty  place  in 
Lake  county.  During  her  sojourn  at  that  pleasant  rural 
home  she  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs.  Sanderson,  of 
this  city,  who  was  also  sojourning  at  Clear  lake. 

Miss  Vevie  White,  second  daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  F. 
White,  has  been  visiting  in  San  Jose,  where  she  was  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  S.  K.  and  Miss  Rose  Davis.  She  returned 
on  Wednesday  to  Santa  Cruz,  which  place  is  still  ren- 
dered attractive  by  summer  visitors. 

Camp  Capitola  is  still  in  the  height  of  its  season,  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  its  guests  from  Stockton  will 
prolong  their  stay  until  late  into  autumn. 

Mrs.  Elliott  and  her  two  accomplished  daughters — 
Misses  Llllie  and  Gertie — have  secured  a  cottage  at 
the  camp,  and  are  enjoying  all  its  summer  advan- 
tages and  pleasant  surroundings.  The  Misses  Eliott 
have  fine  voices  and  superior  musical  educations,  being 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  Miss 
Lily's  magnificent  notes  are  often  heard  by  the  appreciat- 
ive congregation  of  Trinity  Church,  where  she  is  the  lead- 
ing soprano.  Mr.  James  W.  Findlay,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  has  been  making  a  short  visit  to  Mrs. 
Eliott  in  her  camp  home. 

Miss  Neahe  O'Neal  has  just  returned  to  the  city  from 
Santa  Cruz,  where  she  was  entertained  by  Mrs.  ]eremiah 
Clark,  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Clark  has  had  a  number 
of  guests  passing  a  portion  of  the  summer  months  with 
her.  Not  any  of  them,  however,  were  brighter,  happier 
or  more  agreeable  than  Miss  O'Neal,  who  is  sure  to  reign 
belle  wherever  she  is.  She  is  a  pleasant  conversationalist, 
vivacious  in  her  manner,  and  a  great  favorite  with  every 
one.  Among  Mrs.  Clark's  other  pleasant  friends  were 
Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Mr.  George 
Stoneman,  son  of  the  Governor;  Mr.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  the 
Ferrises,  of  San  Rafael. 

General  Sheehan  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Saturday, 
to  complete  arrangements  for  the  proposed  visit  of  his 
mother-in-law  and  sons  to  that  pleasant  seaside  resort. 
The  General  has  secured  a  cottage  at  Pacific  Grove,  and 
his  family  will  soon  take  possession  of  it. 

Dr.  William  Younger  goes  to  Monterey  every  Saturday 
to  visit  his  children,  who  are  summering  there. 

While  mentioning  the  many  absent  and  those  dej>art- 
ing  for  pleasant  resorts  and  watering  places,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  any  expecting  to  visit  our  city.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Coppin is  among  those  we  may  anticipate  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  in  the  near  future.  She  comes  up  to  San  Francisco 
in  September,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  warm 
friends. 

Miss  Julie  A.  Michelson,  of  Yirginia  City,  is  visiting 
the  family  of  Prof.  Falkenau,  at  San  Rafael. 

Argus. 


FORENSIC  WIT. 

[A  1.1  the  daily  pr<"ss.| 

At  this  juncture  an  exchange  of  shafts  of  wit  occurred 
between  counsel.  General  Darmes  was  addressing  the 
Court,  when  Judge  Byler  cried  out: 

"That's  not  so  !  " 

"Sir,"  said  the  General,  "  I  am  speaking  the  truth." 

"  Well,"  returned  Judge  Byler,  "  I  guess  it's  about  the 
first  time  you've  tried  to  do  that  since  this  trial  com- 
menced."  I  Laughter.] 

"  You,"  retorted  the  General,  instantly,  "  haven't  made 
even  a  first  attempt  so  far."   [Great  laughter.] 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Judge  Byler,  "  if  I  wait  till  you  set 
me  the  example,  I'll  never  have  a  chance."  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

"If  you  mean  to  call  me  a  liar,"  cried  the  General,  "  I 
desire  to  inform  you  that  you  are  another." 

"  I  didn't  call  you  a  liar." 

"  Yes  you  did." 

"  No,  sir,  I  did  not." 

"  You  did." 

"  I  didn't." 

"  And  even  if  you  did,  sir,"  said  the  General,  "I  hope 
that  I  have  sense  enough  to  consider  the  source."  [Re- 
newed laughter.] 

"  I'm  as  good  as  you  are ! "  retorted  Judge  Byler,  hotly. 
[Applause.] 

"  I  don't  think  you  are,"  was  the  instant  rejoinder  of 
General  Darmes. 

"  Well,  I'd  go  out  and  hang  myself  if  I  wasn't,"  put  in 
the  Judge. 

The  laughter  provoked  by  this  repartee  was  so  loud  and 
long  continued  that  the  Court  informed  the  audience 
that  if  the  demonstration  was  repeated,  he  would  order 
the  Bailiff  to  clear  the  room.    The  trial  then  proceeded. 


A  gentleman  the  other  day  presented  to  a  young  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  one  of  those  pretty  and  elegant  little 
cases  containing  a  nail-polisher,  scissors,  cosmetics  and 
other  implements  for  keeping  the  hands  and  nails  in  good 
order — and  now  they  do  not  speak.  She  returned  his 
gift  as  an  insulting  suggestion  that  her  nails  needed 
cleaning.  He  then  sent  the  case  to  another  young  lady, 
who  was  not  so  sensitive,  for  she  kept  it,  and  made  ac- 
knowledgment by  forwarding  him  a  cake  of  scented  soap. 
And  now,  strangely  enough,  his  feelings  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  first  young  lady. 


'3 


THE  STAGE. 


THE  DRAMA. 
At  the  (!rand  Opera  House  "The  Devil's 
Auction  "  drew  full  houses  on  both  Monday  and 
Tuesday  nights;  but  notwithstanding  its  suc- 
cess, it  was  withdrawn  on  Wednesday,  to  give 
place  to  the  more  gorgeous  spectacle  of  the 
"  lilack  Crook."    The  recollections  of  its  pro- 
duction at  the  California  some  years  ago  natu- 
rally drew  a  large  audience  on  its  revival.  The 
performance,  with  the  exception  of  the  plot,  is 
almost  identical  with  "The  Devil's  Auction," 
all  of  the  principal  features  that  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  latter  piece  being  reproduced. 
A  few  changes  and  additions  have  been  made  in 
the  ballet.    A  decided  innovation  was  the  in- 
troduction of  some  negro  minstrel  specialties  in 
the  first  act,  which,  though  charmingly  out  of 
place,  took  with  the  audience,  and  as  "  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  will  perforce  have  to  be 
accepted.    The  company  lay  no  claim  to  dra- 
matic merit,  and  that  being  the  case,  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  draw  comparison  between  their 
"  Black  Crook"  and  the  rendering  of  it  at  the 
California  in  days  gone  by,  when  the  versatile 
Tom  Kecne  appeared  in  the  title  role.    As  a 
spectacular  piece  it  has  only  been  excelled  here 
by  "  Excelsior,"  all  of  the  scenery  being  new 
appropriate  and  realistic.     The  costumes  are 
bright  and  harmonious.    It  will  stand  a  consid 
erable  amount  of  cutting,  however,  as  the  per- 
formance, as  now  given,  consumes  too  much 
time,  keeping  the  spectators  until  after  mi< 
night. 

Hertzog  is  well  taken  by  Mr.  Harry  Richmond, 
and  Greppo  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  S.  Maffet 
is  a  good  piece  of  character  acting. 

The  piece  will  no  doubt  enjoy  a  long  and 
prosperous  run,  as  it  contains  features  that  are 
amusing  to  both  young  and  old.  It  is  to  be  de 
plored  that  our  theaters  are  given  up  altogether 
to  this  class  of  light  entertainment;  and  I,  for 
one,  will  hail  the  advent  of  Barrett  among  us 
with  sincere  pleasure — notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  sneering  and  sarcasm  the  Eastern 
press  [have  showered  upon  him  of  late  because 
of  his  failure  to  take  London  by  assault. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theater  Leon  and  Cushman 
are  still  palming  off  their  chestnutty  jokes  and 
burnt  cork  eccentricities  on  fair  audiences 
They  will  give  way  to  the  Fizz,  Bang,  Boom 
company,  which  will  open  on  Monday  evening 
Brooks  &  Dickson's  company,  of  New  York 
which  has  a  tine  reputation,  will  open  at  the 
Baldwin  on  Monday,  the  l8th  instant,  with  "In 
the  Ranks."  New  and  handsome  scenery  will 
be  brought  by  the  troupe.  The  box-office  will 
be  ready  for  business  on  the  14th. 


MUSIC. 

Marchetti's  opera  of  "  Ruy  Bias"  is  so  little- 
known  that  few  of  the  many  that  attended  the 
performances  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings 
understood  and  appreciated  it.    Quite  a  number 


familiar  with  the  airs  of  "Traviata."  and  the 
audience  that  listened  to  them  on  Thursday 
eveningfound  them  invested  with  a  new  heaut\ 
heard  them  sung  with  a  pathos,  richness  and 
tenderness  that  has  never  l>een  equalled  here, 
except  by  l'atti. 

Signora  Damerini  as  Yiolctta  is  a  little  too 
heavy  for  the  part,  and  lacks  the  required  lincsse  ; 
but  throughout  the  opera  she  sustained  herself 
in  a  very  creditable  manner,  the  earnestness  of 
her  acting  and  the  correctness  of  her  execution 
tending  to  add  to  the  reputation  she  has  already 
achieved  here.  Sempre  Liliera  was  sung  with 
exquisite  grace;  and  when  (liannini,  Irom  l>e- 
hind  the  scenes,  joined  in  the  finale,  then  roicfet 
blended  in  exquisite  harmony. 

I  could  never  understand  how,  after  listening 
to  Verdi's  beautiful  music  well  rendered  by  girod 
vocalists,  any  one  can  leave  the  theater  after  the 
second  or  third  act  and  willingly  miss  hearing 
the  remaining  ones.  And  yet  I  have  seen  it  re- 
peatedly done  since  the  lieginning  of  the  present 
season,  and  by  people  who  profess  to  understand 
and  like  good  music. 

It  seems  impossible  for  (liannini  to  be  out  of 
place  in  any  opera,  so  well  has  he  taken  all  the 
roles  that  have  been  assigned  him;  anil  his  Al 
fredo  is  only  another  proof  of  his  remarkable 
versatility.  Mis  rendering  of  Libiamo  ne  Licti 
was  as  graceful  ami  finished  as  one  could  w  ish, 
and  thoroughly  well  executed,  while  his  duet 
with  Signora  Damerini— the  well-known  Parigi 
O  Cara— was  sustained  throughout  with  a  degree 
of  excellence  that  even  the  most  exacting  of 
critics  could  find  nothing  to  cavil  at. 

Vilmant  was  at  home  as  tiermont,  and  his  Di 
Provenzo  II  Mar  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
evening.  The  rest  of  the  cast  sustained  their  re 
spective  roles  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  the 
chorus  was  as  good  as  usual.  One  of  the  treats 
of  the  evening  was  the  sextet  and  chorus  at  the 
finale  of  act  third— the  orchestra,  principals  and 
chorus  being  admirably  balanced. 

'Traviata  "is  announced  for  this  afternoon 
The  more  I  see  of  the  present  opera  company 
the  more  I  like  them.    It  is  a  rare  treat  to  see 
an  actor  and  a  vocalist  combined,  and  especially 

tenor.    In  the  last  act  of  "  Ruy  Bias 
Giannini  acted  and  sang  the  part  to  perfection 
In  the  operas  in  which  he  has  appeared  here  he- 
has  showed  himself  equal  to  all  the  roles  he  has 
undertaken 

Signora  Peri  has  proved  herself  a  very  reliable- 
artiste,  and  though  her  high  notes  are  somewhat 
shrill  and  thin,  they  are  always  correct. 

The  Don  Sallustio  of  Signor  Vilmant  was 
well  acted  and  rendered,  and  was  equal  to  any  o 
his  former  efforts 

Signora  Orlandi,  in  her  smooth,  quiet,  altnost 
English  manner  of  rendering  her  part,  forms  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  other  principals,  who  as 
a  rule  infuse  great  energy  and  enthusiasm  into 
their  roles.  Her  voice  is  not  strong,  and  already 
begins  to  show  signs  of  wearing. 

The  rest  of  the  characters  were  well  sustained, 
and  the  chorus,  orchestra  and  mounting  of  the 
piece  are  up  to  the  standard. 

Catherine  Lewis  is  having  a  new  opera  writ 


of  our  theater-going  people  depend  altogether  on 
the  translated  librettos  for  comprehension  of  the 

action  and  incidents  of  Italian  opera,  and  as  th»  I  ten  for  her,  and  has  engaged  Noblong,  the  pres- 


management  failed  to  supply  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  these  conveniences  to  meet  the  demand, 
many  people  left  the  theater  after  the  second  and 
third  acts. 

The  music  of  "  Ruy  Bias  "  is  of  a  peculiar  or- 
der—seldom if  ever  reaching  the  standard  of  so- 
called  grand  opera,  and  very  often  descending 
almost  to  the  level  of  comic  opera.  There  are- 
few  well  defined  vocal  themes,  the  music  kicking 
continuity  in  the  concerted  parts,  and  the  solos, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  showing  forced  con- 
struction.   Were  it  not  for  the  orchestration,  it 


struction.    Were  it  not  ,or    ne  ore,  ^  "  e     lam,  rAshi()n  one  could  imagine 

is  doubtful  if  this  opera  would  ever  be  presented        H      ■  was  |n  „  sort  „f  go-at-you-pleas 


ent  tenor  of  Carl  Rosa's  company,  to  assist  her. 

The  Beggar  Student  "  was  presented  for  the 
first  time  in  New  Orleans  on  July  20th,  with 
Adah  Richmond,  Miss  Porteus,  Stuart  Harold 
nd  Fred  Borneman  in  the  cast.   The  papers 
speak  very  well  of  the  performance. 

Speaking  of  Alice  Oates,  the  correspondent  Of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  writing  from  Baltimore, 
says: 

Alice  Oates a"nd  company  gave  "The  Princos 
of  Trebizondc"  to  small  houses  at  the  Monu- 
mental  Theater,  last  week,  in  about  the  most 

1  he 

•  company  was  in  a  son  01  go-us-yuu-iru-ase  con- 

by  a  first-class  company,  as  the  action  is  slow,  tijtioI1)  voca]ly  speaking;  some  of  them  sang, 
the  music  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  display  of    1)Ut  mosl  0f  tnem  did  not:  and  the  chorus  run- 

sisted  of  eight  or  ten  females ,  who  preserved 
throughout  the  play  a  decorous  silence,  and 
gave  in  the  second  act  a  fair  imitation  of  a 
female  walking-match.    Poor  Alice! 

The  Tivoli  has  presented  "  Fatinitza"  to  good 
audiences  during  the  past  week,  with  Hatlie 
Moore  in  the  dual  r61e  of  Prince  Vladimir  and 
Fatinitza.  The  cast  includes  Helen  DingeoTl 
as  the  Princess,  and  Johnny  Williams,  who 
makes  his  rc-appcarancc  here  after  three  years' 
absence.  The  seen  ry  is  new  and  bright,  and 
the  always  effective  chorus  is  good  as  usual. 

M  \<  . 


the  voices  of  the  principals,  and  the  choruses 
contain  only  a  few  beautiful  chords,  that  are 
reached  in  a  rough  and  unnatural  manner. 

The  first  scene  of  act  third  is  by  far  the  best 
effort  in  the  opera,  and  the  opening  duet 
between  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor  is  very 
beautiful,  and,  as  sung  by  Signora  Peri  ami 
Giannini,  well  merited  the  encore  that  was 
demanded  each  evening.  The  sextet  and  chorus 
near  the  end  of  the  second  act  is  also  deserving 
of  mention-more  because  of  its  beautiful  rendi- 
tion than  for  any  extraordinary  merit  in  the 
composition.  Listening  to  it,  I  could  not  hel| 
comparing  it  to  the  Che  mi  Frena  of  "  Lucia, 
and  theatrically  wished  that  I  were  listening  to 
Donizetti's  sextet  instead,  so  insignificant  did 
Marchetti's  seem. 

On  Thursday  evening  "La  Traviata"  was 
given  the  opera  drawing  a  very  fair  house,  l'atti  s 


VERDI  AND  WACNEK  . 


When  the  Cambiaggio-Sieni-Lampini  Italian 
Opera  company  opened  its  season  with  "Aida" 
many  of  the  local  critics  fell  into  the  unjutl  pre 

Thi 


riven,  the  opera  drawing  a  very  ■  —         ^         Vcr(li  was  imitatmg  Waper. 


speculators  became  wealthy.  People  were  wil- 
ling to  pay  exorbitant  prices  to  hear  the  diva, 
well  knowing  that  she  was  the  only  one  in  tn 
cast  worth  listening  to.  Vet  now,  when  we 
have  the  opera  again  presented,  with  every  one 
in  the  cast  an  acknowledged  artist,  and  prices 
fixed  at  a  reasonable  rate,  there  is  no  enthusiasm 
shown,  and  only  a  fair  audience  greets  the  best 
permforance  of  "Traviata"  that  has  ever  beer, 
given  here.  True,  Signora  Damerini  is  not 
a  Patti;  but  on  the  other  hand  none  of  the 
worn-out  tenors  that  Mapleson  brought  to  the 
coast  can  compare  with  Giannini.  I  he  public 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  our  Tivoli,  is  quite 


given  to 

the  stage  no  less  than  twenty-five  Operas,  all 
proclaimed  by  the  entire  world  the  work  of 
genius;  Verdi,  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
melodic  thought;  Verdi,  whose  individuality 
represents  one  of  the  most  solid  anil  grandest 
columns  sustaining  the  temple  sacred  to  art- 
docs  not  need  to  imitate.  His  name  wai  already 
brilliant  while  Wagner  was  struggling  in  ol 
scurily.  Perhaps  some  one,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  above  mentioned  assertion,  will  point  to  the 
palpable  difference  between  "  Trovatore "  and 
"Aida."  Of  course,  I  admit  it;  but  this  dif- 
ference is  caused  only  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times.   This  century,  which  has  brought  such  a 


revolution  in  all  branches  of  science  and  art,  had 
necessarily  to  exercise  its  influence  alsoupon  inu- 
si ;  cand  Verdi,  as  only  I  genius  can  do,  marched 
with  even  steps  to  the  sound  of  theliiumph.il 
hymn  of  prog  1 .  it, 

I  he  beauty  of  the  melodrama  results  from  the 
entire  homogeneity  attained  by  the  perfect  equi- 
librium between  instrumentation  and  song, 
mingled  with  the  character,  the  form,  of  the 
subject  you  would   represent.      Put  together 

Wagner's  instrumentation  and  Verdi's  melody, 

and  you  will  obtain  the  most  absurd  combination 
and  queer  result.  Now,  suppose  I  put  in  a 
wagon  some  fine  porcelain,  together  with  bronze 
statuettes,  whip  the  horses  and  set  them 
trotting  upon  a  stony  way.  Well,  I  am  not 
avaricious— 1  dedicate  the  debris  to  the  pro- 
moters of  such  a  heterogeneous  mixture.  No, 
rdi  is  Italian  in  his  soul,  in  his  harmony; 
Italian  in  his  musical  language,  lie  has  treas- 
ured with  hard  study  the  progress  of  counter- 
point ;  he  possesses  an  exquisite  sense,  a  magiste- 
rial taste— using  very  conveniently  all  the  effects 
of  sonority,  adapting  them  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  modern  hearing.  He  is,  above  all,  penetrated 
with  the  principle  that  the  perfect  melodrama 
results  only  by  the  intimate  incarnation  of  the 
poetic  ideally  with  the  musical  one.  Then,  with 
.1  rare  power  of  abstraction,  emancipating  him- 
self from  the  reminiscence  of  Other  authors'  ityktt, 
he  serenely  sbandons  himself  to  his  own  genius. 
Such  is  the  composer  ol  "Trovatore,"  and 
"Aula." 

As  to  Wagner,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to 
say,  modestly,  but  sincerely,  that  I  believe  him 
one  of  the  most  virile  musical  geniuses  that  has 
lived  in  our  time.    I  think  sublime  the  melo- 
dramatic principles  shown  in  his  first  works,  as 
I  believe  that  in  his  latter  he  indulges  often  in 
no  little  exaggeration,  subordinating  the  lyric 
conception  to  the  dramatic,  thus  working  detri- 
ment to  the  perfect  equilibrium  which  must  ab- 
solutely exist  between  the  stage  and  the  orches- 
tra—without mentioning  that  his  doctrines  tend 
to  extinguish  the  singer,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.     Wagner's  musical  ideas,   beautiful  as 
they  are,  w  ill  never  be  universal  unless  a  neces- 
sary modification  accompany  them,  to  suit  the 
traditions  of  the  art,  the  climate,  the  character 
and  the  customs  of  all  nations.    Moreover,  I 
think  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  his  latter 
works  symphonic  dramas  rather  than  melodra- 
mas. I  agree  w  ith  Felis, the  great  European  critic, 
when  he  does  not  allow  him  the  title  of  inno- 
vator. In  fact,  it  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  to 
him  the  suppression  of  cabalcttas  ox'rondos,  or 
any  other  forms  of  conventionalism  which  kept 
Chained  the  musical  thought  in  the  past  era  of 
classicism.    In  reality,  Bellini's  melodies  (not 
at  all  symmetrical),    Beethoven's  divine  sym- 
phonic epopees,  the  dramatic  legendary  pictures 
of  Meyerbeer,  the  fantastic  romantic  scenes  of 
Weber,  gave— before  Wagner— the  germs  of  our 
present  school,  called  melodramatic-naturalistic, 
on  which  the  universal  nature  reflects  itself  like 
the  firmament's  light  upon  the  ocean. 

Last  Monday  Marchetti's  "Ruy  Bias"  was 
given  at  the  California  by  the  Cambiaggio-Sieni- 
Lampini  Italian  Opera  company.  I  he  story  is 
taken  from  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  and  as  every 
one  is  familiar  with  it,  I  ontil  a  description  ol 
the  plot.  This  work,  which  appeared  about  six- 
teen years  ago,  was  received  very  favorably  by 
the  public.  It  took  then  immediately  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  cherished  children  of 
Euterpe.  It  is  full  ol  melodic  gems,  and  the  in- 
strumentation, without  being  too  transcenden- 
tal, is  elaborated  enough  to  stand  the  exigence 
of  modern  rigor.  This  melodrama  has  the  power 
of  bringing  to  the  soul  the  sentiment  desired, 
because  all  parts  concur  to  fortify  the  expression 
of  the  principal  subject.  Its  melody  makes  it 
more  emphatic;  its  harmony  embellishes  with- 
out disfiguring  it.  There  are  some  new  com- 
binations ol  instruments  in  this  score  which  are 
very  effective,  and  the  variety  of  tempos  succeed 
one  another  with  great  homogeneity.  It  is  after 
having  heard  this  work  many  times,  and  after 
having  examined  the  score  at  the  piano,  that  I 
venture  to  give  an  opinion  as  w  ith  only  one  hear- 
ing nothing  but  a  pitiful  judgment  could  be  given. 
I  he  general  result  of  the  execution  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  chorus  sang  well  enough, 
though  il  needs  more  decision  on  the  attacks. 
The  orchestra  could  have  done  [nucb.  better  if  it 
had  had  the  Ixmefit  of  more  rehearsals. 

Signora  Ten  as  DotUM  Maria,  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  Idled  her  role  conscientiously.  Her 
enunciation  is  not  her  best  quality,  but  her  clear 
voice  rang  out  through  the  house,  especially  in 
her  difficult  solo  in  the  second  act,  and  in  the 
third,  in  the  grand  duo  with  the  tenor. 

Signora  Orlandi  was  a  good  Casilda,  though 
hrr  \oice  is  not  suitable  for  this  role  -and,  dra- 
matically shaking,  she  ought  to  try  to  lie  more 
lively,  more  piquant.  Her  bolero  in  the  second 
act  had  a  deserved  encore.  She  also  sang  very 
prettily  the  line  duo  with  the  baritone  in  the  last 
act.  In  this  scene  her  Spanish  costume  would 
have  been  complete  had  she  had  an  aidnitO,  the 

Indispensable  weapon  of  a  true  ciftttl/ana. 
Signor  Guurnini,  as  Ruy  Bias,  certainly 

earned  am!  obtained  the  honors  of  the  perform- 
ance. His  r omenta  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  art,  which  is  not  at  all  an  easy  one,  was 
sung  with  purity  and  sweetness.  His  dying 
scene  is  not  the  l>csl  dramatic  example;  but  he 
is  young,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  be  perfect  in 
everything. 


Don  Salustio  de  lk-wan  Mil  represented  bv 
Signor  Vilmant,  very  cleverly .  He  sustained 
character  with  great  intelligence  and  logic, 
his  acting  In  is  seen  to  be  .111  attentive  stu> 
of  theestlutie.    lie  pOSSCttCS  t  beautiful  VOI> 
his  enunciation  is  simply  superb,  and  with  more 
experience  lie  will  undoubtedly  Ik.-  one  of  the 
lies!  baritones. 

We  wish  to  say  an  especial  word  of  praise  for 
Signor  Scrbolini,  the  basso,  who  took  the  part 
of  Don  Guntano,  the  old  beau-courtier,  lie 
sang  and  acted  perfectly.  He  gave  us  the  illu- 
sion of  those  old  noblemen  who  passed  their 
lives  near  to  silken  gowns.  Signor  Serbolini 
forgot  nothing.  Irreproachable  in  his  toilet, 
always  bowing  and  bending,  always  ready  to 
lint,  always  with  tlattering  wools  upon  his  lips, 
.1  languid  glance  here,  a  witty  motto  there-  and 
all  this  without  losing  the  dignity  of  a  true 
nobleman,  lie  sang,  also,  very  well,  cs|nci.ill) 
in  the  duet  with  Ruy  Bias,  when  he  challenges 
him— of  course  for  jealous)  -.  and  also  111  the  fol- 
lowing trio  w  ith  the  Queen  ami  the  first  lady-in- 
waiting,  when  the  poor  fellow  is  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion, being  an  embarrassment  to  the  Queen. 

The  quintet  in  the  third  act,  without  accom- 
paniment, was  one  01  the  vocal  gems  of  the 
evening.  The  costumes  were  gorgeous,  and  the 
mise  en  scene  very  tine  indeed.  The  numerous 
and  fashionable  audience,  represented  by  the 
American  element  as  well  as  the  foreign,  gave 
spontaneous  signs  ol  perfect  delight.  EiiO. 


Dk.  Row ei  l's  Fire  of  Life,  $1,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 

Fredericksburg  Lager  Beer  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Send  your  orders,  for  kegs  or  bot- 
tles, to  539  California  street. 

$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co..  310  Pine  street. 


A  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 

acidity  of  the  stomacn,  ami  as  .1  l>l  I  purifier,  is 

found  in  Slaven's  California  Fruit  Salt. 
Try  it.    All  druggists  have  it. 

A  NEW   PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "  I  he  Berkshire,"  a  new- 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  ojiened.  I  he  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  rcs|>cct.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  lieen 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  looms  aie 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels — elevator,  electric  liclls,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  Tin-  house  i~  mofl 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  best  in  the  city.  Mrs.  I  bod- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patron*,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
"  l'he  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY     IX    T1IK  WOULD! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  tlx-  Skill    : •  1 1 « I  (renins 

OP  THI 

JAPANESE. 


Cam.  Oftbm, 
Si  av  I. oNi., 


Ask  ni'KsTIONS, 

Don' 1  I '1  n  11  a  k. 


Delicious  Tea  served  al  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUI  I  IKS  AND  CURIOS  I 

Jt-jf  Ol'KN    K\  KNIN«.S  •(»  

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,   Hlark    Italian  and    Statuary  Marble!. 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of   Red  and  Gray  Oraniu  and   American  and 
Italian  Marble,. 

W.  11.  HeCOKMlCK, 

8a7  Market  ilreel,  between  Fourth  and  Fiflh  ilreels, 
San  Francisco. 
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THK  ROWDY  WEST. 


From  fair  Manhattan's  marble  court, 

\\  here  intellectual  eunuchs  keep 
Their  watch  o'er  votaries  of  sport 

While  fortune's  favorites  idly  sleep, 
There  comes  this  hitter,  taunting  jest : 
"  The  West,  the  West,  the  Rowdy  West." 

Who  led  the  van  with  storming  cheers? 

Who  wore  the  roses  of  the  tight 
Till  Victory's  flag  on  Valor's  spears 

Flashed  redly  through  the  nation's  night 
From  Lookout  mountain's  cloudy  crest t 
The  West,  the  West,  the  Rowdy  West  ! 

Once  from  the  fragrant  forest  came 

The  last  slave-freer  of  the  world. 
His  heart  was  love,  his  soul  was  llamc; 

The  thunderbolts  of  war  hi:  hurled, 
Ami  gentle-handed  wrote  a  line — 
On  History's  face  a  smile  divine! 

Abe  Lincoln,  striker-off  of  chains! 

A  name  that  down  the  century  rings! 
Imperial  peasant  of  the  plains— 

Sun-soul  that  shamed  the  stars  of  kings! 
The  land  that  loves  him  guards  his  rest  — 
The  West,  the  West,  the  Rowdy  West ! 

Here  Uod's  new  land  of  promise  lies. 

Unseen  from  Moab's  mount  of  old; 
Here  where  the  wide-horizoned  skies 

Brood  over  stormless  waves  of  gold — 

Grain -oceans  1    Yea,  and  plenty  waits 
With  peace  beyond  the  sunset  gates! 

Here  lives  the  force  that  long  w  ill  shield 
The  sacred  shrine  where  Freedom  reigns. 

A  force  to  light  in  hall  or  field 

With  ballots,  bullets,  bayonets,  brains! 

Come  westward  from  the  shining  sea, 

World-builders  ol  the  worlds  to  be! 

Come  where  the  throb  of  human  hearts 

beats  music  to  the  steps  of  time; 
Leave  crowded  cities,  toiling  marls. 

Give  us  the  strength  of  every  clime 
To  form  the  bravest,  noblest,  best — 
The  West,  the  wide  .unconquered  West ! 

E.  J.  McPhcIim,  in  Current. 


"THE  GLADIATOR." 


ITS   FIRST    PRESENTATION,   AND  THE  ORIGINAL 
CAST. 


BY  G.  A.  RANK. 


One  cold  night  in  the  winter  of  1831  I  was  among  the 
audience  who  came  to  see  Dr.  Bird's  play  of  "  The  Gladi- 
ator" performed  at  the  Park  Theater,  New  York.  The 
house  was  packed  w  ith  New  Yorkers  anxious  to  w  itness 
the  initial  performance  of  an  original  play  by  an  Ameri- 
can author,  as  very  few  of  our  countrymen  had  written 
for  the  stage  before  that  time.  Such  gentlemen  as  Ogden 
Hoffman,  Julian  C.  Verplanck,  Washington  Irving,  N.  P. 
Willis,  George  P.  Morris,  Theodore  S.  Fay,  James  Fenni- 
more  Cooper,  Philip  Hone,  the  Costers,  the  Livingstons, 
the  Astors,  and  others  of  equal  note,  assembled  to  greet  the 
then  rising  young  actor — Edwin  Forrest — and  the  play. 
The  piece  did  not  run  smoothly.  In  fact, the  actors  were  far 
from  being  ixrfect  in  their  lines;  but  the  people  came  to 
be  pleased,  and  they  attested  their  pleasure  by  hearty  and 
frequent  applause.  No  actor  ever  on  the  American  stage- 
took  such  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  American  pub- 
lic as  did  Forrest.  The  play  was  a  decided  hit.  It  was 
given  several  nights  during  the  season,  and  has  held  pos- 
session of  the  stage  ever  since — having  been  received  in 
London  with  unqualified  favor,  both  in  a  literary  and 
an  acting  point  of  view. 

I  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  orchestra  on  the  first  night 
— a  privilege  I  long  enjoyed,  as  I  was  a  very  handy  boy 
to  run  an  errand,  when  a  fiddle-string  was  broken,  or 
when  a  glass  of  brandy  was  to  be  smuggled  into  the 
theater. 

The  players  in  the  cast  were  all  young,  ambitious  people. 
Some  of  them  have  made  their  mark  since,  and  some  of 
them  have  not.  Forrest  was  then  "  in  the  bloom  of  lusty 
youth."  I  thought  him  the  finest  sj^ecimen  of  manhood  I 
had  ever  seen ;  and  now,  after  fifty-three  years,  I  have 
not  changed  my  opinion. 

In  the  cast  there  was  Joe  Field,  a  gay,  bright-eyed  fel- 
low, with  a  fine  head  of  curly  hair.  He  was  full  of  fun 
and  brimming  over  with  talent.  He  was  an  actor,  author 
of  plays,  and  an  editor.  Joe  passed  many  years  at  New 
Orleans,  and  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate walks  of  life.  Field  acted  many  years  at  the  old 
St.  Charles,  and.  managed  a  theater  at  Mobile.  He  also 
edited  a  paper  at  St.  Louis.  It  was  called  the  Rereilk. 
While  in  the  Crescent  City  Joe  wrote  comic  poetry  for 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  under  the  sobriquet  of 
"Straws."  His  verses,  like  himself,  were  very  funny. 
Joe  married  Miss  Riddle,  a  lovely  woman  and  an  accom- 
plished actress,  by  w  horn  he  had  a  daughter,  Kate  Field— 
a  lady  of  varied  talents,  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic at  the  present  day. 

Then  there  was  Jimmy  Thome,  an  admirable  come- 
dian and  vocalist.  He  was  always  the  life  of  his  com- 
pany— being  witty  himself,  and  the  cause  of  wit  in  others. 
Poor  Jimmy!  Fie  died  on  shipboard  returning  to  Eng- 
land to  visit  his  kindred,  and  he  lies  "  in  the  deep  bosom 
of  the  ocean  buried." 

Peter  Richings,  the  Chesterfield  of  the  stage,  was 
among  the  actors.  Richings's  real  name  was  Paget.  He 
was  a  son  of  Admiral  Paget.    Peter,  having  married  for 
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love,  was  disinherited  by  his  father.  He  came  to  New 
York  and  went  on  the  stage.  He  was  an  ornament  to  it ; 
his  society  was  courted.  Peter  went  on  the  stage  for  all 
sorts  of  parts.  To  give  an  idea  of  his  versatility,  it  may 
be  stated  that  he  played  Mercutio,  Jesse  Rural,  Bill 
Sikes,  Pigalo — in  fact,  he  played  fops,  Irish  parts,  etc., 
could  sing  well,  was  a  capital  dancer,  and  was  withal  a 
gentleman  on  or  off  the  stage.  He  was  never  known  to 
make  use  of  an  oath  or  a  vulgar  word.  He  was  for 
eighteen  years  attached  to  the  Park  Theater,  on  leaving 
which  he  went  to  Philadelphia  as  stage  manager  with 
William  E.  Burton,  of  the  Old  National,-in  1841,  and  af- 
terwards made  the  Quaker  City  his  home.  He  formed 
an  English  opera  company,  in  conjunction  >with  his 
adopted  daughter  Caroline,  which  met  with  much  success 
through  the  country  for  many  years.  He  retired  from  the 
profession  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  became  a  very  de- 
vout churchman.  He  taught  a  bible-class  every  Sunday 
for  many  years.  Few  would  have  recognized  the  favorite 
actor  as  an  old  gentleman  of  '84,  with  a  patriarchal  beard, 
holding  a  New  Testament  in  his  hand,  and  explaining  to 
his  boys  and  girls  the  tenets  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
Poor  Peter  was  thrown  out  of  his  barouche  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  adopted  home ;  the  injuries  he  received  were  the 
cause  of  his  death.    He  died  an  exemplary  Christian. 

Obediah  Woodhull  was  also  one  of  the  actors,  and  a 
fine  one  he  seemed  destined  to  be ;  but  just  as  he  had 
formed  a  good  style  he  died  of  cholera,  in  1833.  Wood- 
hull's  real  name  was  Hull.  His  father  was  a  Quaker, 
and  a  celebrated  manufacturer  of  soap.  The  firm  is  still 
in  existence  in  New  York. 

Edwin  Forrest  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York 
at  a  benefit  for  Woodhull,  in  Othello.  It  was  the 
means  of  keeping  Woodhull's  family  from  starvation,  and 
caused  Manager  Gilfert  to  engage  Forrest  at  the  Bowery 
Theater  for  one  year,  at  the  same  time  placing  in  his  hand 
five  hundred  dollars  to  bind  the  bargain — more  money 
than  Forrest  had  ever  had  in  his  life  before.  From  that 
day  his  course  was  upward  and  onward  in  fame  and  for- 
tune. 

The  next  in  the  list  of  actors  in  the  cast  was  Thomas 
Barry.  He  was  stage  manager  for  many  years  at  the 
Park.  He  went  to  Boston  as  the  manager  of  the  Tre- 
mont,  where  he  remained  many  seasons,  but  failed  to 
make  a  fortune. 

Then  there  was  another  actor,  Tom  Blakely,  who  was 
a  very  useful  man,  appearing  without  offense  in  many 
parts.  In  some  he  was  excellent — particularly  in  char- 
acter roles.  He  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  that 
brought  negro  songs  into  popularity.  His  song  of  "The 
Coat-black  Rose  "created  a  furore  in  its  day.  Blakely 
left  the  stage,  after  thirty  years'  hard  work,  and  o|x.ned  a 
public  house.    He  died  in  affluent  circumstances. 

Poor  P.ill  Banker,  the  call-boy!  He  was  six  feet  two, 
and  played  the  fighting  gladiator.    He  is  dead  long  ago. 

|ohn  Povey  also  played  a  part.  He  did  not  cut  much 
of  a  figure  as  an  actor,  but  was  successful  as  an  agent. 
He  traveled  with  Mrs.  Fanny  Fitzw  illiams  and  James  B. 
Buckstone.  After  being  a  member  of  the  Park  company 
for  over  twenty-five  years  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  splen- 
did benefit,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  died  in  the 
service  of  Madam  Yestris,  at  the  Olympic. 

Another  actor  named  Nixon,  familiarly  known  as  "Old 
Nick,"  figured  in  the  play.  He  was  an  excellent  reader. 
He  left  the  stage  when  an  old  man,  and  adopted  what  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  "  the  last  resource  of  a  scoundrel  —politics." 

Of  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Sharpe  was  the  leading  one.  She 
was  a  far  better  actress  than  any  star  of  the  present  day, 
in  legitimate  drama.  She  had  a  fine  face  and  figure,  a 
beautful,  well-modulated  voice,  and— what  is  somewhat 
rare  nowadays — she  had  brains.  She  left  the  stage  in 
her  prime,  and  married  her  second  husband,  Captain 
Brevort,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Her  sister  was  the 
first  wife  of  James  S.  Hacket  of  Falstaff  fame.  Mrs. 
Sharpe  has  "gone  to  that  undiscovered  country  from 
whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns." 

Mrs.  Henry  Wallack  was  the  other  lady  in  the  play. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman  and  a  genius.  She  was  the 
mother  of  James  \V.  Wallack,  Jr.,  Fanny  and  Julia  Wal- 
lack. Poor  woman!  She  had  her  troubles.  She  was  a 
kind,  good  soul.  Her  remains  and  those  of  her  daughter 
Fanny  lie  in  the  cemetery  of  Girod  street,  New  Orleans. 

Julia  Turnbull  acted  the  boy  in  the  play — the  child  of 
Spartacus.  She  afteward  became  a  danseuse,  and  trav- 
eled with  Madame  Augusta's  troupe.    She,  too,  is  gone. 

William  I  >rury,  the  prompter,  is  dead,  and  so  is  De 
Luce,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  John  Eovers  the  scene 
painter,  died,  very  old,  but  a  few  weeks  ago;  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  manager,  Edmund  Simpson,  has  long  since 
passed  away. 

So,  of  all  the  persons  connected  with  the  first  perform- 
ance of  "  The  Gladiator"  in  1831,  not  one  remains. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  am  done.  The  great  Edwin 
Forrest  is  no  more;  but  I  have  one  satisfaction,  and  that 
is  that  John  McCullough  lives.  And  until  he  ceases  to 
exist,  Edwin  Forrest's  great  performance  of  Spartacus 
will  not  die. 


Henry  James  has  contributed  to  the  Ceri/ury  a  new- 
story  entitled  "A  New  England  Winter."  It  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  treat- 
ment of  coughs,  colds  and  sore  throats. 


tin;  woman  i\  Till';  sleeper 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  fault  found  by  w  riters  for  news- 
papers over  the  inadequate  accommodations  for  women 
in  the  sleeping  cars  at  present  in  use.  Women,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  do  not  grumble  much  about  such  things  through 
the  newspapers,  but  the  writers  who  are  troubled  for  sub- 
jects to  write  about  are  constantly  holding  up  the  sleeping 
car  as  an  outrage  on  women,  and  calling  loudly  for  apart- 
ment cars  in  which  they  can  be  more  secluded  when 
traveling.  An  apartment  car  might  fill  a  want  long  felt, 
as  far  as  isolating  ladies  is  concerned,  so  that  they  could 
dress  and  undress  in  comfort.  A  man  can  get  into  a 
berth  and  shuck  himself  very  comfortably.  He  can  stand 
on  his  knees  and  duck  his  head  and  take  off  some  of  his 
clothes,  and  then  he  can  lay  down  on  his  shoulders  or  the 
back  of  his  neck  and  kick  off  the  other  articles  of  wearing 
appan  l ;  because  when  the  buttons  are  unbuttoned  his 
clothes  are  as  liable  to  come  off  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light. 
Hut  it  is  different  w  ith  a  woman.  Her  clothes  are  pinned 
on  with  all  kinds  of  pins,  from  the  safety-pin  to  the  darn- 
ing needle,  tied  on  w  ith  strings,  hooked  on  with  hooks 
and  eyes,  buckled  on  with  buckles,  and  put  on  in  many 
ways  only  known  to  the  fair  sex.  Give  her  a  large  enough 
room,  three  or  four  gas  lamps,  and  a  large  mirror,  and 
plenty  of  time,  and  she  can  find  nearly  all  the  pins, 
strings,  hooks  and  eyes,  buckles,  etc.,  and  what  she  can't 
find  she  can  break  at  night  and  tie  up  in  the  morning; 
but  place  her  in  a  small  berth,  in  the  dark,  with  only  two 
eyes  to  watch  all  the  holes  in  the  curtain  to  see  if  anybody 
is  looking,  and  only  two  small  hands  to  find  things  to  un- 
fasten, and  she  is  in  a  bad  box.  Add  to  all  these  calami- 
tics,  such  as  pins,  hooks,  strings  and  buckles,  several  hun- 
dred hairpins  and  an  invisible  net  that  is  invisible  even 
in  the  daytime,  and  a  quantity  of  hair  that  has  no  visible 
means  of  support,  and  shoes  with  fifteen  buttons  on,  or 
laced  up  for  quite  a  distance,  and  you  will  not  wonder 
that  the  woman  who  had  her  berth  made  up  first  is  the 
last  to  retire,  and  almost  before  you  hear  the  last  corset 
string  break  at  night  you  hear  her  trying  to  get  her  clothes 
on  in  the  morning. 

With  all  these  things  to  contend  with,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  women  are  frequently  heard  to  say  that 
they  never  slept  a  wink  in  a  sleeping  car.  They  don't 
have  time  to  sleep.  There  is  no  place  in  a  sleeping 
berth  to  put  a  bushel  of  pins  and  things,  and  by  the  time 
she  has  got  her  clothes  half  off  she  is  exhausted,  and  lays 
down  w  ith  her  mouth  full  of  hairpins  to  wait  for  daylight, 
so  she  can  open  the  window  curtain  and  take  an  account 
of  stock.  If  Mr.  Pullman  would  place  a  clothes-basket 
in  every  berth,  or  a  bureau,  or  even  a  w  hatnot,  it  would 
be  better;  but  a  woman's  mind  cannot  beat  rest  sufficient 
to  sleep  when  she  believes  that  her  corset,  on  which  she 
has  stuck  the  safety-pins,  and  the  bustle  with  the  jewelry 
tied  up  in  it,  are  going  to  fall  out  of  the  berth  onto  the 
floor  and  be  commented  on  by  a  dozen  male  passengers, 
and  she  lays  there  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  wondering  if 
the  porter  w  ill  not  know  enough  to  let  her  shoes  alone 
when  he  finds  a  yard  of  silk  stocking  in  each  shoe,  and 
w  ishing  she  had  her  two  dollars  back.  There  ought  to  be 
a  place  in  every  berth — an  opening — so  a  woman  can  stand 
on  the  lower  berth  and  shake  her  clothes  down.  No 
woman  feels  dressed  sufficiently  to  appear  in  society 
when  she  has  had  to  dress  sitting  down,  unless  she  can 
grab  hold  of  her  skirts  and  shake  them  down.  ( )f  course, 
it  would  not  do  to  have  an  opening  up  into  the  upper 
berth,  for  the  woman  to  stand  up  and  put  her  head 
through  while  she  shook  herself  down.  The  tipper  tierth 
is  usually  occupied  by  a  man,  generally  a  bachelor,  who 
is  mild,  and  incapable  of  insisting  on  having  his  lower 
berth  ;  and  to  see  a  woman's  head  bob  up  serenely  in  his 
berth,  while  she  shook  her  clothes  down,  would  seem  to 
such  a  man  a  little  too  much.  No  explanation  that  a 
railroad  could  make  to  a  man  under  such  circumstances 
would  seem  to  him  to  be  sufficient.  If  he  knew  there 
was  such  a  hole,  and  knew  what  it  was  for,  he  would  have 
a  feeling  that  a  woman's  head  was  liable  to  appear  there 
in  such  a  moment  as  he  thought  not.  And  then  he 
would  feel  as  though  he  might,  in  an  ungarded  moment, 
fall  through  into  the  lower  berth,  and  no  explanation  he 
could  make  could  fix  that  right.  So  that  plan  will  not 
work. 

There  are  more  hatreds  engendered  between  women  on 
sleeping  cars  than  anywhere  on  earth,  unless  it  is  in 
church.  Suppose  there  are  a  dozen  women  in  a  sleeper, 
and  one  toilet-room.  Passengers  are  awakened  say  an 
hour  before  the  train  arrives  at  its  destination.  The  first 
woman  that  gets  into  that  toilet-room  w  ill  lock  the  door 
and  stay  there  until  she  has  made  as  elaborate  a  toilet  as 
she  would  at  home,  while  the  other  eleven  women  are 
waiting,  with  their  hair  in  one  hand  and  their  hairpins  in 
the  other,  and  satchels  on  their  arms ;  and  they  hate  the 
woman  in  the  room.  When  she  comes  out,  the  one  with 
the  most  gall  gets  in  the  room  next,  and  though  she  has 
talked  outrageously  about  the  one  who  went  in  first,  she 
stays  quite  as  long — until  the  other  ten  women  hate  her 
even  worse  than  they  did  the  first.  The  ten  ladies  who 
are  waiting  will  by  this  time  have  concluded  that  there  is 
no  show  for  them,  and  they  w  ill  try  and  fix  up  so  they  can 
go  to  a  hotel  before  making  their  toilet.  The  only  two 
who  will  be  fixed  up  will  be  those  w  ho  have  been  hoggish, 
crowded  in,  and  remained  regardless  of  the  comfort  of 
others.  Many  ladies  w  h  1  travel  on  sleepers  never  try  to 
get  in  the  toilet-room  in  the  morning,  because  there  is 
always  one  or  two  who  have  seemed  to  lie  awake  all  night 
in  order  to  make  a  rush  on  the  wash-room  before  anybody 
else.  Some  ladies  who  travel  a  good  deal  can  pick  out 
the  one,  the  night  before,  who  will  monopolize  the  toilet- 
room  in  the  morning.  Whether  it  is  by  the  busy  appear- 
ance or  not  nobody  but  a  woman  knows.  There  is  a  de- 
mand for  apartments,  certainly,  in  sleepers,  where  women 
can  be  comfortable  and  at  their  ease  without  annoying 
each  other.  They  do  not  annoy  men,  because  men  cart 
go  into  the  wash-room  and  "  register  on  the  towel,"  put 
on  a  clean  collar  and  a  pair  of  cuffs  and  make  room  for  a 
car-load  of  dirty  passengers.  But,  good  Mr.  Pullman, 
give  the  women  a  show. — Peck's  Sun. 
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ABOUT  WOMEN. 


The  friends  ot  higher  education  for  women  have  to  note 
with  regret  that  the  University  of  Heidelberg  has  declined 
an  offer  of  100,000  marks  ($24,000)  on  condition  that 
women  shall  be  admitted  as  students. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Stuart,  one  of  the  last  descendants  of 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  died  at  Stratspey  last  month, 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  She  had  married  a  Scotch  inn- 
keeper, and  knew  how  to  draw  a  mu«  of  ale  and  tend  the 
bairns. 

Some  one  has  discovered  that  the  high-heeled  shoes 
worn  by  women  produce  softening  of  the  brain.  It  was 
not  generally  known  that  the  brains  of  women  who  wear 
such  shoes  were  located  so  low ;  but  it  seems  plausible 
enough. 

"Ma,"  said  Miss  Parvenu,  "fenny  lones  has  been 
presented  at  court  in  London."  "That's  nothing,"  re- 
plied ma.  "  Why,  I  was  in  court  two  whole  weeks  when 
my  sister  was  getting  her  divorce.  We  are  just  as  good  as 
the  Joneses." 

Patti  will  return  to  this  country  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember. Some  of  her  London  friends  claim  that  she 
intends  to  make  next  winter's  visit  her  farewell  to  Amer- 
ica. The  country  will  then  be  given  a  chance  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt. 

Now  it  is  said  that  Mary  Anderson  is  going  to  become 
a  nun.  This  is  a  mistake.  Mary  Anderson  is  to  marry 
the  Pope  next  week.  The  happy  pair  will  star  together 
through  America.  His  Holiness  will  make  his  first 
appearance  in  Peoria  as  Richelieu. 

Miss  Emeline  J .  Pennell,  of  Akron,  was  recently  granted 
a  license  as  pharmacist,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Erie  county 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  in  Buffalo.  Women  chemists  and 
druggists  are  giving  equal  satisfaction  with  men,  wherever 
they  are  practicing,  and  one  in  Brooklyn  has  an  established 
reputation  for  the  precision  and  promptness  with  which 
she  attends  to  her  business. 

There  is  a  funny  dead-lock  between  Queen  Victoria 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  were  never  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward each  other.  There  has  been  no  lord-in-waiting  for 
two  months,  because  Gladstone  will  not  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Bridport,  and  the  Queen  will  hear 
of  no  one  else.  Not  all  the  diplomats  of  Britain  have 
thus  far  been  able  to  bring  these  two  strong  wills  into 
accord. 

A  city  girl,  with  bang  and  curl, 

And  frills  and  flounces  tine. 
Went  with  her  uncle  forth  to  see 

The  milkmaid  milk  the  kine. 
And  as  she  stirred  among  the  herd, 

She  shook  her  rustling  silk 
And  cried,  "O  uncle,  Where's  the  cow 

That  gives  the  buttermilk?" 

Small  waists  have  always  been  popular.  In  ancient 
times  the  Greeks  and  Romans  admired  a  slight  figure, 
and  regarded  stoutness  as  a  deformity.  Martial  ridiculed 
fat  women,  and  Ovid  put  large  waists  in  the  front  rank  of 
his  remedies  against  love.  Before  the  corset  was  invented 
women  wore  a  cloth  around  the  bosom  rind  a  band  around 
the  waist.  When  bandages  failed  women  enveloped 
their  busts  with  ivy,  and  rubbed  the  upper  part  of  their 
figures  with  goose  fat  mixed  with  warm  milk.  This  non- 
sense was  not  confined  to  women,  for,  according  to 
Aristophanes,  men  were  equally  vain.  Some  contend 
that  the  ancients  wore  corsets.  Homer,  in  describing 
Juno's  toilet,  speaks  of  two  girdles  worn  around  her  waist. 

It  is  necessary  for  lovers  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
the  handling  or  caressing  of  the  idols  of  their  souls.  It 
as  just  been  discovered  that  the  idol  is,  under  certain 
conditions,  easily  broken.  She  may  have  brittle  bones. 
A  woman  in  Winona,  Minnesota,  recently  broke  her 
clavicle,  and  her  other  bones  have  in  consequence  be- 
come so  fragile  that  every  time  she  lifts  a  teacup  or  a  su- 
gar basin  she  snaps  a  bone.  Her  husband  dare  not  em- 
brace her  when  going  out  of  a  morning  for  fear  of  breaking 
her  all  up.  Everybody  knows  what  an  ardent  lover  is 
like — how  he  loves  to  hug.  There  is  no  especial  harm  in 
hugging,  provided  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  girl's  parents, 
but  there  is  always  certain  danger  that  the  young  lady's 
bones  may  be  fragile.  Hugging,  in  such  a  case,  should 
be  executed  gently,  reverently  and  gingerly. 

"  Be  that  a  female  seminary?"  inquired  a  man  of  rural 
aspect,  pointing  to  a  large  building  on  one  of  the  princi- 
pal West-side  thoroughfares. 

"No;  that's  Grindem  Brothers' dry  goods  store." 

The  rustic  seemed  dazed. 

"But  look  at  them  gals  with  their  primers  a-comin' 
aout!"  he  exclaimed,  calling  my  attention  to  half  a  dozen 
stylish-looking  girls  who  were  emerging  from  the  side- 
door  with  school  books  conspicuously  displayed. 

I  understood  at  once.  It  is  the  custom  for  really  styl- 
ish New  York  shopgirls  to  carry  to  their  field  of  la  I  un- 
bundles of  school  books,  in  order  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  completing  their  education  at  some 
fashionable  seat  of  learning  instead  of  working  for  their 
daily  bread.  I  explained  this  to  the  rustic,  who  stood 
with  mouth  agape  in  wonder. 

"  Crackey !  "  was  his  sole  remark.— Boston  Star. 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  GIRLS. 


Miss  Nightingale  once  said  that  "  three-fourths  of  the 
mischief  in  women's  lives  arises  from  their  excepting 
themselves  from  the  rule  of  training  considered  needful 
for  men."  There  is  no  department  of  industry  in  which 
special  training  is  not  needed.  There  are  technical  de- 
tails connected  with  every  trade,  and  it  is  the  maste  ry  .-I 
them  that  enables  one  to  carry  on  a  business.  Yet  tew 
girls  are  thoroughly  trained ;  and  so  many  of  them  have 
an  idea  that  they  have  only  to  lift  up  their  finger,  and 
people  will  be  delighted  to  employ  them.  As  girlhood  is 
the  time  for  obtaining  the  training,  it  would  indeed  be 


well  if  girls  could  be  made  to  realize  the  ini|>ortance  of 
taking  trouble,  and  giving  time  and  patient  e  to  learning 
thoroughly  the  details  of  the  profession  they  intend  to 
follow. 

It  remains  for  the  girls  of  to-day  to  remove  this  reproach 
from  women.  Accuracy,  punctuality  and  |>crscverance 
can  only  be  acquired  in  youth.  It  is  almost  hopeless  for 
grown-up  |>eople,  who  have  la-come  accustomed  to  work 
for  awhile,  then  stop  when  they  feel  tired,  to  forc  e  them- 
selves to  practice  business,  habits.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  girls,  if  brought  up  to  feel  that  work  is  liefore  them 
and  must  be  done,  that  it  is  not  a  question  whether  they 
shall  undertake  it  or  leave  it,  but  rather  whether  they 
shall  do  it  well  or  ill,  make  it  a  success  or  a  lailure  I  say 
there  is  no  reason  why  girls  impressed  with  this  idea 
should  not  be  as  indefatigable  and  methodical  as  their 
brothers  are. 

I  wish  it  were  more  usual  than  it  is  for  girls  to  be  brought 
up  to  think  that  they  must  work  and  make-  their  own 
way.  They  would  be  both  better  and  happier  for  it.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  opinion  is  broadening  on  this  point, 
and  that  workers  are  looked  upon  with  more  res|«  c  t  than 
they  used  to  lie.  A  few  years  ago  a  girl  who  worked  for 
money  was  regarded  with  a  certain  scorn  by  the  majority 
of  people,  ami  spoken  of  as  a  "young  jierson;"  while  the 
girl  who  remained  at  home  doing  nothing  particular,  but 
waiting  for  some  young  man  to  be  kind  enough  to  come 
and  marry  her,  was  regarded  as  a  "  young  lady."  Things 
are  not  so  bad  as  that  now  .  Girls  themselves  look,  I  am 
sure,  with  respect  and  even  with  envy  upon  those  ot  their 
companions  who  are  busy,  indc|>endcnt  and  self-support- 
ing. And  they  have  cause  to  do  so.  Next  to  the  pleasure 
of  working  to  help  others  comes  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  we  work  that  we  may  not  be  a  burden  to  others. — 
Phillis  Browne,  in  What  Girls  Can  Do. 


STAGE  SHOES. 


"Actresses  are  notional  about  their  shoes,"  said  a  New- 
York  shoemaker  who  has  made  boots  and  shoes  for 
actors  and  actresses  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
"  Being  under  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  their  feet  show- 
plainly.  The  foot  is  made  to  appear  small  by  lifting  the 
heel  as  high  as  possible.  On  the  foot  these  shoes  are 
almost  intolerable,  sometimes  causing  the  greatest  pain. 
Usually  they  are  worn  only  during  the  scene,  after  which 
they  are  taken  off  and  easier  slippers  are  put  on  until 
the  time  for  the  actress  to  go  before  the  spectators 
arrives,  when  her  instruments  of  torture  go  on  again.  The 
favorite  material  now  is  plush,  and  the  color  corresponds 
w  ith  that  of  the  stage  costume. 

"  Ballet  dancers'  shoes,"  continued  the  shoemaker, 
picking  up  a  clumsy-toed  slip|)er,  "have  to  be  stiffened 
from  the  toe  half  way  back  to  the  heel,  on  the  sole,  the 
sides  and  the  top,  to  enable  the  dancer  to  stand  on  the 
point  of  her  toes.  If  any  one  tells  you  a  ballet  dancer,  by 
a  supreme  effort  of  her  will,  can  stand  on  her  big  toe 
w  hile  bouquets  are  throw  n  at  her  and  the  people  hurrah, 
don't  you  believe  it.  The  shoe  is  built  up  a  little  at  a 
time,  while  it  is  on  the  last,  by  putting  on  with  a  brush 
first  a  layer  of  flour  paste,  then  a  piece  of  linen,  then  after 
it  is  dry,  more  paste  and  some  tenacious  paper.  The 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  structure  is  thick  enough 
to  bear  weight.  The  linen  makes  the  shoe  flexible,  while 
the  paper  stiffens  it.  These  shoes  have  a  club-footed  look 
about  the  toes  when  they  are  finished,  even  when  covered 
with  pink  satin.  The  price  for  a  pair  is  $3,  and  they  are 
worn  out  in  two  weeks — sometimes  quicker  than  that. 
Comal ba  orders  two  pairs  a  week  in  the  season.  Some 
ballet  dancers  sensibly  have  their  slippers  covered  with 
pink  kid.  Though  the  first  cost  is  greater,  the  shoes  are 
cheaper  in  the  long  run.  When  the  surface  of  satin  shoes 
is  worn  oft,  the  owner  either  gives  them  to  a  poor  dancer 
or  sells  them  to  a  second-hand  dealer,  who  re-covers  them 
and  sells  them  to  the  dancers  who  takes  subordinate 
|xirts." 

In  the  showcase  the  reporter  spied  a  pair  of  Essence 
of  Ole  Yirginny  shoes.  'I  hey  were  sixteen  inches  long, 
broad  at  the  toes,  and  tapering  like  a  wedge  back  to  the 
heels. 

"Those  are  rarely  seen  nowadays,"  said  the  dealer. 
"  Negro  minstrels  used  to  call  for  them  faster  than  I 
could  make  them,  but  now  we  do  not  get  an  order  once 
in  six  months.  Clogs  have  driven  them  out.  -  The  sole 
of  the  Essence  of  Ole  Yirginny  shoes  is  made  of  one  piece 
of  cow  hide,  and  the  up|>ers  are  of  calfskin." 

"  What  are  those  dingy  looking  things  in  the  case  next 
to  the  Ole  Yirginny  shoes?" 

"Those  are  Edwin  Booth's  buskins  which  I  made  for 
him  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  he  wears  in  'Hamlet.' 
He  sent  them  the  other  day  to  have  new  soles  put  in  them." 


English  editorial  on  American  politics:  "The  yearly 
gubernatorial  elec  tion  in  tin-  United  States  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  a  vie  tory  for  the  Whigs.    The  f  ederalists,  under  the 

leadership  of  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  recently  nominated 

lor  Mayor  of  Chicago,  are  hopeful  of  success.  This  now 
distinguished  party  leader  was  brought  from  the  Sandwu  h 
Islands  by  Mr.  Barnum,  and  exhibited  as  the  tattooed 
man.  Having  learned  something  of  American  politics 
while  traveling  around  the  provinces,  he  abandoned  the 
show  business  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  writing 
a  book.  The  advance  proof-shee  ts  showed  such  insight 
that  he  was  at  once  taken  from  his  lowly  condition  and 
placed  prominently  before  the  people.  Mr.  Tildcn,  the 
prominent  barrel-maker,  has  dee  lined  to  vote  in  the  com- 
ing elec  tion."    Arkansas  Traveler. 


"  lie  htayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
I'oth  man  and  bird  and  boast] 

He  orayeth  bctt  who  Invest  l>cst 
All  e:rtaturcs,  great  or  small; 

Foi  the  the  elear  God.  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 


Now  here's  an  idea:  Send  the  across-thc-Atlantic-in- 
a-dory  idiots  on  the  Arctic  expeditions.  N.  B. — N.  R, 
P.   (No  Relief  Parties.) 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  HUMOR 


Student.    I  le.it  expands  and  cold  contracts. 

Professor.    Correct.    Give  an  e  xample. 

Student.  During  the  summer  the  affections  of  city 
people  for  thir  country  relatives  expand,  and  in  the 
winter  they  contract 

She.    I  had  my  picture  taken  last  week. 
//,-.  Well. 

She.  The  proof  has  just  arrived.  Here  it  is.  Isn't  it 
realistic? 

He.   Yes;  painfully  so. 

.J/r'j.s-  Eulalia.    Where  are  you  going,  dear? 

Miss  Eudora.  Down  to  the  beach.  The  water  is  de- 
lightful now. 

Miss  Eulalia.    But  where  is  your  bathing  suit? 

Miss  Eudora.  Oh,  that  is  perfectly  safe;  I  have  it 
firmly  fastened  in  my  bat  k  hair. 


Mrs.  Plank.  Why  are  the  papers  poking  so  much  fun 
at  George  William  Curtis? 

Mr.  Plank.  Because  he  seems  to  have  an  idea  that 
everybody  should  iiattern  after  him. 

Sirs.  Plank.  Well,  1  do  not  see  anything  funny  in  that. 
Mr.  Curtis  has  shown  remarkably  good  taste  so  far. 

Mr.  Blank.    Indeed!    Why,  in  what  way? 

Mrs.  Plank.  In  his  patterns,  of  course.  I  just  dotB  00 
the  Pazar. 


Boston  Teacher.    What  was  the  revolutionary  war? 

Boston  Pupils  [in  thorns).  The  first  contest  for  the 
championship  of  America. 

Boston  Teat  her.    Who  were  the  contestants? 

Boston  Pupils.  George  Washington,  bac  ked  by  Con- 
gress, and  I. on!  Cornvvallis,  backed  by  King  George. 

Boston  Teat her.    Correct.    How  did  it  result? 

Boston  Pupils.  Lord  Cornvvallis  was  knocked  out  in 
seven  rounds  of  twelve  months  each,  and  then  King 
George  threw  up  the  s]>onge. 


New  York  hi  tie  pendent.  I  might  enduah  Blaine,  but  I 
caw  n't  go  I  .ogan. 

Xeii<  York  Republican.  Why  not? 

New  York  Independent.  He  is  so  illiterate. 

Neio  York  Republican.  Oh,  that's  all  a  hoax  gotten  up 
by  Western  humorists. 

Neiv  York  Independent.  But  it  is  true,  for  I  heard  him 
s|jcak,  and  his  pronunc  iation  is  simply  atrocious. 

Neio  York  Republican.  In  what  way? 

Neiv  York  Independent.  He  said  "  horse  "  for  "  hoss." 


Jones.  Why,  my  poor  friend,  what  is  the  matter  with 
your  face? 

Smith.  I  am  very  near-sighted,  and  while  working  in 
a  planing  mill  I  had  my  nose  t  ut  off  by  a  buzz-saw. 

Jones.  What  a  terrible  accident!  Are  you  now  able  to 
distinguish  odors  at  all? 

Smith.    No;  I  can't  smell  a  thing. 

Jones.  Will  you  still  continue  -to  work  in  the  planing 
mill? 

Smith    No ;  I  am  expecting  to  get  an  ap|>ointment. 
Jones.    Glatl  of  it.    What  to  be? 
Smith.    A  health  ins|>cctor. 


Mrs.  Plank.  Isn't  it  strange  about  Lulu  Hurst,  the 
magnetic  girl? 

Mr.  Blank.  I  have  not  read  the  account  about  her. 
What  tloes  she  do? 

Mrs.  Blank.  She  takes  hold  of  the  handle  of  an 
umbrella  and  strong  men  take  hold  of  the 'other  end,  and 
yet  she  throws  them  all  about  the  stage  without  any 
apparent  effort. 

Mr.  Plank.  Oh,  that  is  not  magnetic  force;  it  is  only 
forc  e  of  habit. 

Mrs.  Plank.    Force  of  habit? 

Mr.  Plank.  Yes.  No  man  accustomed  to  walking  in 
crowded  city  streets  can  seen  an  umbrella  in  a  woman's 
hands  without  dodging. 


A  MEMORABLE  COTTAGE. 


James  L.  Wells  has  sold  at  private  sale  the  house  in 
Fordham  where  Edgar  Allen  Poe  lived  for  several  years. 
The  price  paid  was  $6,250,  and  the  purchaser  was  I'.  |. 
Keary,  of  P.  [.  Keary  \  Brothers,  dealers  in  toys;  New 
York.  Mr.  Keary  is  a  warm  admirer  of  Poe's  writings. 
The  purchase  inc  luded  the  house  where  the  pict  lived, 
and  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Keary  will  replace 
tlvc  present  cottage  with  a  new  building  for  his  residence. 
The  property  is  situatetl  on  Kingsbridge  roatl,  not  far 
from  the  Fordham  station  of  the  Harlem  railroad,  and 
near  the  homes  of  Judge  A.  P.  Tappcn  and  the  "Tnse  a- 
rora  Chief,  "John  B.  Ilaskin.  The  cottage  is  a  quaint  frame 
building,  one  and  a  half  stories  high.  A  veranda  runs  tin 
each  side  of  it,  overgrown  with  vines  and  flowers  and  sur- 
rounded with  old  fruit  trees. 

The  house  is  white,  with  t he  sides  and  roof  shingled. 
While  presenting  a  picturesque  appearance  in  its  bower 
of  trees  and  vines,  il  is  rather  dilapidated,  and  the  value 
of  the  property  lies  in  the  land  as  a  building  site,  outside 
of  the  asscie  iations  c  linging  around  the  cottage.  I'oc  lived 
here  se  veral  years,  and  in  the  house  watt  heel  by  the  death- 
bed of  his  wife.  In  the  upper  story  is  a  room  reached  by 
a  winding  staircase  from  the  floor  beneath,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  Open  tire  .-plat  e-  and  a  small  window.  The  room 
was  used  as  a  study  and  a  bed-chamber  by  the  poet.  It 
was  at  this  plat  e  th.it  Poe  wrote  "  The  Raven,"  "  The 
Bells,"  "For  Annie,"  and  "Anabel  Lee,  "among  other 
poems.  He  also  composed  here,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  "malum."  In  the  old  orchard  is  a  tree  on  which 
his  initials  are  carved,  and  near  the  house  is  a  syringa 
planted  by  his  hands. 

The  pine-shaded,  rocky  knoll  where  Poe  is  said  to  have 
spent  many  hours  in  meditation  and  idleness,  is  back  of 
the  cottage. — J'ittsburgh  Timts. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI  BAN 


"THE  FULTON" 

A    I  I  KM  (  I. ASS    l.<lll{,l\(.  HOUSE 

i  Rc^buinni  cqnriecjred  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LAR KIN. 
W.  .1.  VASS  KA1HEE,  I'rop'r. 


STORE  YOUR  FURNITURE 

BOXES,  TKLNKS,  PIANOS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC., 

BKKOKR  I.RAVI  Ni;  THF.  CITY,  WITH 

.1.  II.  MOTT  A  i  n., 

735  Market  street,  opposite  Ihipont,         San  Francisco. 
Kink  Hkick  Wa kkiioi'sk.    Advances  map*. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

HOOK     AND    .TOH    1  'lil  NT  K  R 

r,  i  k  «  lay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  ami  Sansnme  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TILES 

OF  FVKRY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  «  O., 

jii,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,  San  Fr  ncisco. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on  . 
HALL'S  SAFE  A  L4M  K  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO   NO  1 1  MAXN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  itusii  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  hulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


NINETEENTH 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  &  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  1884. 

Opena  Augnai  5th.   Clones  Sept  rbber  6th. 

Mechanical  Progress,  Invention,  Art  and  Natural  Pro- 
ducts w  ill  be  represented  by  the  best  obtainable  exhibits 
on  this  coast.  An  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERT, 
by  an  cflici-  nt  Orchestra,  each  afternoon  ami  evening. 

PREMIUMS —Medals  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze, 
Diplomas  and  Cash,  will  be  awarded  as  Premiums  to 
meritorious  exhibits. 

ADMISSION: 

Doable  season  Ticket  $~>  00 

Single  Season  Ticket   (Hi 

Apprentice,  Season   i  BO 

Child's  season   I  <> 

Adult    Single  Admission   50 

Child  Single  Admission  

,(    season  Tickets  10  Members  of  the  In- 

■tttnte  al  Hall  (Calls. 

Any  desired  information  given  or  sent,  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  31  Post  street. 

I',  it.  CORNWALL,  frcsitlciit. 
J.  H.  CULVER,  Secretary. 


H.  S.C  ROCKER  &  CO. 

215  to  219  BUSH  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Headquarters  for  the  leading  fashions  in 
Correspondence  Material, 

IRISH  LINEN, 
CRANE'S  NOTE  PAPER, 
RAGGED  EDGE, 
BUCKRAM, 

MENUS,  PLATE  CARDS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMMES. 


ENGRAVING  WEDDING,  RECEPTION 
AND  VISITING  CARDS. 


eCOUNT  BROTHERS, 

'STATIONERS,  PRINTERS,  and 

BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS 
S33  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  icle),  at 
<r>    o  s~~\  A.  M.,  dailv,  Alvar-ido,  Newark,  Center- 
's.' >  W  ville,  AM",  Santa  Clara.  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatofi,  Wrights,  Gleruvood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  sad  all  Way  Stations.    Pailor  Car. 
O     O  (~\    P>    M.   (except    Snnilay),    Express;  Mt. 

— '  .  O  U  Eden,  Alvarado.  Newark,  Ceri  erville,  Al- 
viso,  AenewS,  Sal, 1. 1  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Oatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Pari,  r  Car. 

4 0(  ~v    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSK,  Lok  Gatos. 
.  x3V_^  aIU]  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  tfl  SANTA  1  RUZ. 

«Jt»  ET  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and $250  to 
MP'->SAN  IOSE.oo  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  Ml  »N  I  >A  Y,  inclusive. 
*0   (  ^\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O.KJKJ  I0SE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

*:t  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  7«  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AMI  ALAMEDA: 

26.00 — 2o-3o,  oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^ji2.oo,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  I3- 

I'rom  il  RTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND— {5.30,  36.00,  S6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30, 10.00,  10.30, U 1 1. 00,  11.30  A.  M.;  II12.00, 12.30, 
00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11. 45  P.  M. 

From  HII'.H  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 25. 16,  S5.46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16.  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  If  10.46, 
1 1. 16,  II  11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  1)12.46,  1.16,  1.46,2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7. 16, 9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

{^Sundays  excepted.   H  Sat  u  r  days  and  Sundays  only. 
TIC  KET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G,  F.      P.  Agent. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  821  Marke<  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  V ice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

SONOMA  COUNTY 

UflMEQ       " 1  '"  '  ' L"" 1  |,,r  ''" 

nUIYlLO  County  1  riptive  of 

the  best  agricultural  county  in  California. 
AND      1  No  droughts;   no  irrigation;   no  failure  of 
crops. 

I  A  Id  nO      I'KOiTOlt.  REYNOLDS  A  CO., 
LANUO.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.  

LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

klowkk f?:atiip;kstork 
1024  market  Street. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

CONTRACT  FOR 

FALL  and  WINTER  SUPPLY  OF  COAL 

For  tour  Ho  tine  or  M<>r«*. 

Special  rates  for  five  tons.  Prices  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 

THAN.  R.  ALLEN, 

120  Bcale  street.    Telephone  308. 

HOPPS  &  SON 

HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINTERS 
interior  Deco  raters, 

No.  42i)  Pine  Street,  San  Fra.ic'sco. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 

j^UTCHINSON    &  MANN 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  sts.) 

Adlkv  H.  Cummins.  C.  E.  Rovce. 

nOYCE  .V  CUMMINS, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
507  Montgomery  street,  San  Erancisco. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Hu  m;.. 

gTEWART    &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

 310  Pine  Street,  Rooms  23  to  26.  

W.  S.  Woou.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

J  l.o VI)    &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW 
Rooes  9  to  13  Nkvada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 

J^DWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Street, 
Rooms  g  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 

?  3U  3NT  1 1ST  Gr  OP 


SPRING  AND  SUMMER  HATS 


THIS  WEEK  BY 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  Till:  HATTEB  ) 

At  332-336  Kearny  Street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  Streets. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast    An  immense  line  of  Novelties. 
Semi  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884,  just  out. 


—  -    ■     mwti  V 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AM)  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


—  NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET — 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  587  and  S29  Market  St., 
Kratifisco. 


PALACE  HOTEL 


A.  I).  SHARON,  I.ksski-. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block  in  the  cen- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model  house  of  the  worhi. 
It  is  Fire  and  Kartlupiake-pronf,  It  has  five  elevators. 
Kvery  room  is  large,  tight  ami  airy.  The  ventilation  is 
perfect.  A  bath  anil  closet  adjoin  every  room.  All 
rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light  corridors. 
The  central  court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its  carriage-way, 
and  its  tropical  plant-,,  is  a  feature  hitherto  unknown  in 
American  hotels.  Cuests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the 
finest  in  the  city. 


THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 

Swimming  Bath, 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhiea' 
Paralysis,  anil  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Kuknkll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
L 1  dell,  Proprietor,  Eidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  F.  WOODWARD,  PROPRIETOR. 

ol'en  all  the  veak  hound*,  street  cars  pass  hotel 
to  the  Heach  ;  House  central  and 
newly  furnished. 

itiiK  N  $1  25  to  $2  <>*>  per  day 

Free  coach  to  trains  and  boats.    Special  rates 
to  families  by  the  week  or  month. 

"EUREKA"  COTTON 

GARDEN  HOSE! 

Stronger  three  to  one,  and  lighter  tun  to  one,  than  the 
best  four-ply  Rubber  Hose;  ami  if  left  out  in  the  sun 
and  air  continuously,  or  if  put  away,  put  away  dry,  will 
stand  the  roughest  kind  of  usage,  and  will  last  for  years. 

Also,  RUBBER  HOSE  of  extra  quality  and  at  low 
prices. 

W.  t.  \  .  si  1 1  t:\rK, 

3*i  California  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"  ExtbaJJ 
5  U)  WASHINGTON  ST  S.F.  CAL. 


DR.  RICORD'S  RESTORATIVE 
['ills  A  specific  tor  exhausted  vitality,  physical 
debility,  wasted  forces,  etc.  Approved  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Agents  for  California,  I.  G. 
Steele  &  Co.,  635  Market  street,  S.  F.  Prices,  ft  as, 
$a,  $3  so  and  $6.  Preparatory  Pills,  $a.  Send  for  Cir- 
cular. 


PUREST   SPARKLING   WINE  IN 

X  THK  WORLD.  K.m  ai  to  anv  imported.  The 
only  natural  California  Champagne  in  the  market. 

PURE  OLD  TABLE  WINES. 

ORLEANS  VINEYARD. 

ARPAD    HARASZT1IY  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS, 

Office  530  Washington  Street,  S.  F. 

HEADQUARTERS 

For  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of 

BUNTING  AND  SILK  FLAGS,  BANNERS, 

Rosettes,  Regalias,  flold  and  Silver  Trimmings. 

WllUl.KNAI.K  AND  RliTAII.. 

Pest  work  guaranteed.   Lowest  prices  charged.  Samples 
sent  to  select  from,  if  desired. 

II.  PA8QVALE, 

650  Washington  street  and  967  Howard  street, 
San  Fr  ancisco. 


Originators  of  1  lie  Parlor  ami  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  M  K\l.  DIRECTORS, 

1 18  Geary  St.,  San  l-'raucisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J,  R.  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  POKTBft. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


ATKINS  MASSEY, 

I  MITKI  AKKK. 

At  the  old  established  place,  No.  65 1  Sacramento  street, 
lirst  house  below  Kearny,  San  FrancifCO. 
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FACETS. 


There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  that  matches  the 
American  boy  of  sixteen.  The  other  day  they  gave  a 
skating  carnival  in  Oakland.  It  was  a  masked  ball  on 
roller  skates.  A  slender  dudette  of  sixteen  got  his  young 
married  cousin  to  rig  him  up  in  an  entire  suit  of  her 
clothes.  The  garments  were  stylish ;  the  boy  was 
slender  and  graceful.  He  presented  altogether  a  very 
elegant,  lady-like  appearance.  Like  Cinderella,  the  youth 
did  not  linger  at  the  ball,  but  started  for  home  at  five 
minutes  of  twelve.    Said  the  family : 

"  Did  you  have  a  good  time?" 

"Bully." 

"  Why  didn't  you  stay  for  the  unmasking?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  the  widow'd  find  out  I  wasn't  a  girl," 

"  What  about  the  widow?  " 

"  Well,  if  she  found  out  I  wasn't  a  girl,  I  didn't  want 
to  take  the  chances." 
"  Tell  us  about  it." 

"  You  see,  as  soon  as  I  got  there  I  found  that  none  of 
them  dropped  on  me.  So  I  just  thought  I'd  go  into  the 
dressing-room  with  the  ladies  and  have  a  little  fun.  The 

first  person  I  struck  was  Mrs.  ,  the  pretty  little  widow. 

There  was  something  wrong  about  her  dress.  She  fussed 
and  tugged  awhile.  Finally  she  came  smiling  up  to  me 
and  said  that  my  bustle  looked  perfectly  spendid,  and 
wouldn't  I  please  try  and  fix  hers  the  same.   Well  " 

"  What  did  you  do? " 

"I  fixed  it!"   

A  big  spectacular  was  going  on.  A  young  man  a  little 
under  the  influence  of  a  good  dinner,  and  also  under  the 
influence  of  the  ballet,  came  in.  He  sat  himself  down 
by  a  pleasant-faced,  sociable-looking  old  party.  When 
the  dandng  began  the  well-dined  young  man  grew  very 
much  interested.  Finally  he  could  endure  silence  no 
longer,  and  he  opened  conversation  with  his  neighbor. 
'  "By  Jove,  old  fellow,  hasn't  that  girl  on  the  right  a 
beautiful  figure?  I  tell  you  one  thing:  I  don't  know 
much,  but  I  am  a  good  judge  of  shape.  Now,  if  that  girl 
isn't  a  natural  beauty,  I'm  mistaken." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  the  stranger,  with  an  affable 
smile. 

"Good,"  thought  the  young  man  to  himself.  "  Some 
relative,  I  suppose.  Lucky  I  spoke  well  of  her.  Then, 
aloud : 

"  I  say !  Just  see  that  brunette  on  the  left.  Now  she's 
just  as  pretty  as  the  other,  but  in  a  different  way.  I  wager 
you  two  to  one  her  figure  isn't  made  up.  I  tell  you  you 
can't  fool  me." 

"Really,  I  am  very  much  obliged,"  said  the  stranger, 
smiling  as  if  delighted. 

"  Csesar's  ghost !  He  must  be  related  to  that  one,  too," 
thought  the  young  man. 

Presently  he  again  grew  enthusiastic.  "Just  look  at 
that  little  blonde  in  the  middle,"  said  he.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  such  a  perfect  little  creature?  What  a  lot  of 
pretty  girls!  I  tell  you  I  never  make  a  mistake.  If  that 
little  blonde  isn't  just  as  pretty  and  as  shapely  as  she  looks 
I  will  treat  you  to  anything  you  say." 


"  You  do  me  honor,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  Really, 
I  can  never  thank  you  sufficiently." 

"  Great  Scott !  "  said  the  young  man.  "  You  seem  to  take 
these  things  very  muc  h  to  heart.  Do  tell  me:  are  you 
related  to  the  whole  troupe?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  responded  the  stranger,  "but  lam  none 
the  less  very  much  interested  in  the  impression  they  pro- 
duce. In  fact,  since  you  ask  ii,  I  am  pad-maker  to  the 
company ! " 

A  few  years  ago  there  existed  in  this  city,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Montgomery  and  Washington  streets,  a  small  company 
of  simon-pure  Bohemians.  Most  of  them  were  artists 
some  married  and  some  single.  All  of  them  were  bright 
as  far  as  talent  goes,  but  they  were  also  a  trifle  vague  in 
matters  of  business.  Time  has  scattered  them  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  little  colony  scarcely  a 
trace  remains.  Some  day  their  adventures  will  go  to 
make  up  as  gay  a  book  as  I  lenry  Murger's  "  Scenes  de  la 
Vie  de  Bohemo."  Let  me  also  add  that  it  w  ill  not  be  so 
Frenchy,  but  just  as  amusing. 

I  throw  in  this  retrospect  as  a  preamble  to  one  or  two 
very  sketchy  episodes  of  the  life  of  the  colony. 

Henri  de  Jones  and  Belleville  O'Smith  had,  with  their 
wives,  rooms  in  the  same  building.  It  was  along  in  the 
most  autumnal  of  autumns,  and,  not  to  quote  Swinburne, 
grass  was  getting  very  short.  Said  Henri  to  Belleville: 
"The  grass  has  been  growing  under  our  feet  for  some- 
time; let  us  devise  means  to  make  it  sprout  elsewhere." 

Said  Belleville  to  Henri:  "Quite  right.  I  have  a 
scheme." 

This  announcement  did  not  cause  any  sensation.  In 
fact,  there  were  more  schemes  than  anything  else  in  the 
colony.  What  with  schemes  and  cigarette  smoke,  it  was 
sometimes  impossible  to  see  across  the  various  rooms. 
But  when  explained,  this  particular  individual  scheme 
bordered  so  closely  on  tne  feasible  that  it  made  a  sen- 
sation. 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Belleville,  "that  Frank  Garcia 
has  in  his  saloon  and  restaurant  some  paintings  that  need 
varnishing,  retouching!  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  By  a 
curious  and  extraordinary  coincidence,  we  do  not  owe 
him  any  money !  We  will  go  to  Frank  Garcia,  accept 
his  offer  to  do  this  work  for  him,  and  we  will  take  it  out 
in  trade." 

"  Sapr-r-r-risti!  "  said  Henri.  "  We  will  live  like  lords!  " 

"Glorious!"  chimed  the  wives,  in  concert. 

And  on  the  strength  of  their  prospects  they  interviewed 
the  butcher  and  the  grocer  with  that  assurance  which 
begets  success.    That  evening  they  dined  sumptuously. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  I  happened  to  drop 
in  op  the  de  Joneses  and  the  O'Smiths.  They  had  in- 
vited Charles  Warren  Stoddard  to  dinner,  and  the  table- 
was  set.  Both  of  the  pretty  wives  looked  bilious  and 
gloomy.  The  husbands  seemed  depressed.  ("harks 
Warren  Stoddard  was  mournful  and  non-expectant.  There 
was  a  sensible  lack  of  that  electricity  in  the  atmosphere 
which  is  the  trade-mark  and  mainstay  of  Bohemia.  I 
glanced  at  the  table.  The  bill  of  fare  consisted  of  Flench 
bread,  pickles,  chow-chow,  caviar,  chutnec,  soy,  stuffed 
olives,  anchovies,  pickled  walnuts,  canned  mushrooms, 
stuffed  peppers,  Worceslcrshire  sauce,  tomato  catsup, 
walnut  catsup,  mushroom  catsup,  and  pale  de  foies  gras. 
Fot  beverage  there  was  a  limited  supply  of  water  and  a 
small  demijohn  of  that  thin  magenta  spei  ies  of  <  hi r<  I 
known  in  Bohemia  as  red  ink.  I  divined  the  truth  in  an 
instant.  They  had  done  Prank  Can  ia's  work,  and  taken 
it  out  in  trade;  but  being  people  of  luxurious  tastes,  they 
COUld  not  forbear  embracing  the  Opportunity  of  getting  a 
lot  of  those  high-llavored,  expensive  condiments  of  w  hit  h 
Frank  Garcia  has  always  made  a  specialty,  and  which 
vulgar  corner  groceries  do  not  afford.  The  consequent  e 
had  been  a  series  of  mutual  bilious  attacks  and  a  wild 
craving  for  unattainable  roast  beef.  In  spite  of  the 
seriousness,  there  was  a  mutual  outburst  of  laughter  as  we 
looked  at  the  table  and  at  one  another.  Then  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard' rose  majestically  up,  and  his  deep, 
melodious,  Church  of  Rome  voice  said: 

"  Children,  we  are  blessed  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Let  us  pray  for  the  necessities." 


Mot  of  George  Bromley,  High  Piiest  of  Bohemia  and 
Consul  to  Tien-tsin : 

"  If,  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  there  is  no  such 
word  as  '  fail,'  what  word  would  you  substitute?" 


Uncle  George  Bromley-  specially  embroidered  Knight 
Templar,  High  l'rie'st  of  Bohemia,  and  beloved  uncle  to 
all  who  know,  and  perforce  love  him  has  been  recently 
appointed  Consul  to  Tien-tsin.  If  there  is  anything  left 
of  him  after  the  banquets,  Masonic  grips  and  hugs  which 
he  is  at  present  undergoing,  he  will  shortly  proceed  to  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  there  to  represent  our  great  and  glori- 
ous country.  Uncle  George  is  the  embodiment  of  all 
the  virtues  and  none  of  the  vices  of  Bohemia,  and  of  the 
West.  Every  one,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  knows  Un- 
cle George.  He  is  a  solidly  built,  middle-aged  man, 
with  a  rosy  face,  close-cut,  gray  side-whiskers  and  gray- 
ish hair.  Although  his  face  is  very  grave  in  repose,  the 
merry  trinkle  is  never  absent  from  his  eye.  And  when 
his  face  breaks  into  a  smile,  it  is  the  honest,  cheery  smile 
of  a  man  whose  soul  is  upright  and  whose  conscience  is 
clear.  His  voice  is  very  deep;  his  sped  h  measured  and 
dignified.  He  has  probably  presided  at  more  banquets 
and  merrymakings,  and  made  more  after-dinner  speeches, 
than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived  in  San  Francisco.  1 
do  not  believe  that  he  ever  failed  his  hosts  or  ever  disap- 
pointed his  hearers.  1  lis  humor  is  of  the  readiest  |>ossi- 
ble  kind,  and  of  so  subtle  a  nature  that  it  is  as  often  wit 
as  humor.  He  is  the  darling  of  the  innermost  nucleus  of 
the  Bohemian  Club,  and  the  most  valued  member  of  any 
number  of  societies  and  associations.  The  curious  point 
about  him  is  this:  He  is  a  teni|>eratc,  moral  and  upright 
man.  He  enjoys  gay  society  simply  for  the  sake  of  wit 
and  humor,  to  which  he  invariably  contributes  more  than 
his  share.  When  the  fun  becomes  coarse  or  sacrilegious, 
or  in  any  way  reprehensible,  Uncle  George  has,  somehow 
or  other,  disappeared.  There  is  no  speciousness  in  him. 
When  his  brother-  the  well-known  journalist,  Isaac  Brom- 
ley, of  New  York— was  out  here  with  Dana,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  he  was  the  most  surprised  and  delighted  man 
that  any  one  ever  saw.  He  had  not  seen  his  brother 
George  for  twenty-five  years,  and  he  was  equally  delighted 
and  surprised  to  meet  so  remarkable  a  w  it  and  so  unob- 
trusive and  genuine  a  man,  and  be  able  to  t  all  him  brother. 
"  Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight."  George 
Bromley  is  one  of  the  characters  of  San  Francisco;  but 
he  had  to  go  to  Tien-tsin  before  any  one  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  catalogue  his  many  remarkable  and  admirable 
qualities.   

They  tell  a  story  at  the  club  concerning  the  why  and 
w  herefore  of  Uncle  George's  selection  for  Chinese  hon- 
ors. It  seems  that  two  or  three  years  ago  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  presenting  before  the  Bohemian  Club  the 
ceremony  of  the  division  of  the  Siamese  twins.  The 
affair  took  place  at  a  Christmas  celebration.  Two 
frightened  but  well-bribed  Chinamen  were  marched  in 
back  to  back.  They  were  connected  by  something 
which  subsequently  prov  ed  to  be  a  <  olossal  loaf  of  French 
bread.  With  much  |>onip  and  ceremony,  and  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  surgical  rhymes,  Uncle  George  took  a 
large  knife  and  made  the  first  in«  ision.  This  was  followed 
by  a  copious  outburst  of  j{orc— represented  by  red 
worsted.  In  due  time  the  twins  were  entirely  separated, 
save  for  a  long  string  of  Chinese  dolls  extending  from 
one  to  the  other.  Taking  these  lor  a  text,  Uncle  ( It  orge 
demonstrated  in  the  most  logical  manner  that  the  origi- 
nal twins  were  a  mire  nucleus;  that  if  they  had  been 
left  together  until  all  the  dolls  grew  up,  there  would  have 
been  a  mile  and  a  half  of  twins,  all  equally  Siamese. 

It  is  Supposed  that  Mr.  Bromley  has  been  appointed 
(  onsul  to  Tien-tsin  solely  in  <  onsequence of  his  obv  iously 
Oriental  and  scientific  turn  of  mind. 


French  w  itticism  by  an  American  youth  :  "  You  ought 
to  see  my  old-maid  aunt.  She  is  so  thin  that  when  she 
sits  down  she  scratches  the  furniture." 


Berkeley  and  the  Baldwin  Hotel  now  dispute  the  title 
of  "  The  Athens  of  the  Pacific."  Solitaire. 
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AT  SUNSET. 


The  shadows  grow  ami  deepen  round  me; 

I  feel  the  dew-fall  in  the  air; 
The  muezzin  of  the  darkening  thicket, 

1  hear  the  night-thrush  call  to  prayer. 

The  evening  wind  is  sad  with  farewells, 
And  losing  hands  unclasp  from  mine; 

Alone  I  go  to  meet  the  darkness 
Across  an  awful  boundary  line. 

As  from  the  lighted  hearths  behind  me 

I  pass  with  slow,  reluctant  feet, 
What  waits  me  in  the  land  of  strangeness? 

What  face  shall  smile,  what  voice  shall  greet? 

What  space  shall  awe,  what  brightness  blind  me? 

What  thunder-roll  of  music  stun? 
What  vast  processions  sweep  before  me 

Of  shapes  unknown  beneath  the  sun? 

I  shrink  from  unaccustomed  glory, 

I  dread  the  myriad-voiced  strain. 
Give  me  the  unlorgotlen  faces, 

And  let  my  lost  ones  speak  again. 

lie  will  not  chide  my  mortal  yearning 

Who  is  our  Brother  and  our  Friend, 
In  whose  full  life  divine  and  human 

The  heavenly  and  earthly  blend. 

Mine  be  the  joy  of  soul-communion, 
The  sense  ol  spiritual  strength  renewed, 

The  reverence  for  the  pure  and  holy, 
The  dear  delight  of  doing  good. 

No  fitting  car  is  mine  to  listen 

An  endless  anthem's  rise  and  fall ; 
No  curious  eye  is  mine  to  measure 

The  pearl  gate  and  the  jasper  wall. 

For  love  must  needs  be  more  than  knowledge; 

What  matter  if  I  never  know 
Why  Aldcbaran's  star  is  ruddy, 

Or  colder  Sirius  white  as  snow. 

Forgive  my  human  words,  O  F'ather! 

I  go  my  larger  truth  to  prove 
Thy  mercy  shall  transcend  my  longing; 

I  seek  but  love,  and  thou  art  love! 

I  go  to  find  my  lost  and  mourned  for 

Safe  in  thy  sheltering  goodness  still, 
And  all  that  faith  and  hope  foreshadow 

Made  perfect  in  thy  holy  will!       /.  G.  WhUtier. 


"II.  BACIO." 


BY  JUSTIN  M'CAKTHY. 


Mr.  Adolphus  kanthorpe  was  one  of  the  magnates  of 
London  literature.  He  was  a  romancist  and  a  dramatist. 
He  was  in  every  way  an  immense  suecess.  He  was  born 
in  the  purple  of  literature.  His  father  had  been  a  wealthy 
patron  of  poor  poets  and  story-tellers;  the  son  became  a 
story-teller  on  his  own  account.  Now,  Adolphus  kan- 
thorpe would  have  been  a  wealthy  man  though  all  his 
novels  had  followed  the  fate  of  Jean  Paul's  first,  and 
"gone  off  like  wildfire  as  waste  paper."  Uut  to  him  who 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  Mr.  kanthorpe 's  novels  and 
plays  were  a  great  success.  Money  rolled  in  to  him  as  to 
Dumas.  He  had  the  critics  and  the  public,  too — the  crit- 
ics, because  they  all  knew  him  personally  and  were  at- 
tached to  him;  and  perhaps,  too,  because  he  kept  open 
house  and  gave  suchs  plendid  dinners.  At  his  little  fes- 
tivals, I  am  told,  you  have  twelve  wine-glasses  beside  each 
plate.  The  true  Amphitryon,  the  really  great  novelist, 
beyond  doubt,  is  the  novelist  who  sets  twelve  wine-glasses 
beside  your  plate.  For  myself,  1  don't  care  much  about 
Kanthorpe 's  novels;  1  don't  si  r  anything  in  them.  But 
1  confess  to  having  heard  that  he  disparaged  one  of  my 
own  little  works,  and  I  don't  dine  at  his  house — in  fact,  I 
have  not  been  asked. 

The  public  admire  kanthorpe 's  novels  because  he  tells 
a  fine  story,  with  a  vigorous  current  of  life  rushing  through 
it  like  a  healtny  breeze,  and  full  of  that  old  romantic 
emotion  about  true  love,  and  courage  surmounting  diffi- 
culty, and  passion  stronger  than  death,  and  all  that  sort 
of  tning,  which  sets  the  great  childlike  heart  of  the  big 
public  throbbing,  and  fills  its  great  soft  eyes  with  tears. 
To  say  the  truth,  although  I  myself  disparage  the  merit 
of  kanthorpe 's  works  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
yet  if  I  take  one  up  1  can't  put  it  down  until  1  have  got 
to  the  end  of  it ;  and  whenever  the  hero  does  anything 
splendid  for  love  of  the  heroine,  or  vice  versa,  I  find  my- 
self positively  wishing  I  was  that  hero.  But,  of  course, 
to  compare  that  sort  of  thing  with  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
tellectual masterpieces  of  Slowboy,  or  the  profound  psy- 
chological studies  of  Barnacles,  or  the  less  appreciated 
but  still  more  refined  and  impressive  works  of — well,  it's 
no  use  mentioning  names!  kanthorpe  is  anyhow  a  great 
success  and  a  rich  man,  with  a  country  house  and  a  man- 
sion in  Berkeley  square,  London. 

In  his  study  in  this  mansion  sat  kanthorpe  one  spring 
day.  He  was  a  big  man,  some  fifty-four  years  of  age, 
dark-haired,  with  a  large  beard,  and  not  one  faintest 
shadow  of  gray  in  hair  or  beard.  He  wore  a  shabby  old 
velvet  coat  with  big  pockets,  and  he  was  now  waiting  for 
an  idea. 

His  servant  told  him  a  young  man  wished  to  see  him. 
The  young  man  would  not  give  his  name,  but  declared  he 
must  see  the  great  author.  The  great  author  grumbled, 
groaned,  turned  uneasily  in  his  chair,  threw  down  his 
pen,  and,  as  usual,  consented  to  be  interrupted. 

A  slender  young  man  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  with  a 
pale,  eager  face,  deep,  dark  eyes,  and  a  small  mustache — 
the  brand  of  the  race  of  artist  stamped  on  every  lineament 
and  member  from  forehead  to  fingers — entered  the  room. 
He  was  carelessly  dressed,  but  there  was  an  ease  about 
him  which  banished  every  appearance  of  shabbiness. 
He  carried  a  book  in  his  hand,  at  the  sight  of  which  Mr. 
Kanthorpe  shuddered. 

"Mr.  Kanthorpe,"  the  visitor  began,  "I  am  one  of 
your  devoted  admirers.  Your  works  have  made  me! 
They  have  aroused  in  me  an  ambition  and  a  knowledge 


of  w  hat  I  can  do.  You  have  brought  me  up  to  London, 
ihrough  your  books." 

Mr.  Kanthorpe  bowed,  but  could  not  say  he  felt  very 
glad  of  this. 

"  My  name,"  the  young  man  went  on,  "  is  Hayward — 
Philip  Hayward.  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
come  up  to  London  to  make  a  fame !  Therefore  1  have 
presented  myself  at  once  to  you  as  my  teacher  and  chief." 

Mr.  Kanthorpe  bowed  again,  and  asked,  "Have  you 
any  friends  in  London?  " 

"  None — except  you." 

kanthorpe  smiled,  but  was  rather  touched  by  this  boy- 
ish kind  of  confidence. 
"  Have  you  no  one  to  give  you  a  helping  hand?" 
"  No  one  but  God  and  you." 

kanthorpe  was  tempted  to  repeat  the  old  ban  mot  to 
the  effect  that  no  one  could  have  two  patrons  who  had 
less  influence  in  London.  But  he  did  not,  for  the  thing 
was  becoming  rather  serious. 

"  Excuse  the  bluntness  of  the  question :  Have  you  any 
money?" 

"  Oh  yes,  plenty.  I  never  would  have  come  even  to 
you  if  I  had  any  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  beggar.  I  haw- 
sold  everything  I  could  spare,  and  I  have  a  hundred  and 
odd  pounds  left.  I  live  on  very  little,  and  I  hope  to  be 
in  the  way  to  make  a  fortune  and  fame  before  all  that  is 
spent." 

kanthorpe  smiled  sadly.  Fortune  and  fame  so  soon ! 
A  fortune  to  be  made  in  literature  by  a  novice  before  he 
had  spent  one  hundred  pounds! 

"  You  have  already  published  something?"  kanthorpe 
said,  glancing  at  the  book  which  his  young  visitor  carried. 

"  Yes;  I  have  published  this — a  sort  of  philosophical 
story,  or  prose  poem."  , 

"  Was  it  a  success? " 

"  No,"  said  the  young  man,  boldly.  "  I  didn't  expect 
it  to  be." 

"Ah,  too  good  for  the  dull  world!    I  see.    We  all  be- 
gin I  hat  way.    Did  the  critics  attack  it?" 
"  No;  not  exactly." 
"  Was  it  reviewed  at  all? " 

"  Hardly;  two  or  three  short  notices;  faint  praise." 
"  No  condemnation,  no  censure,  no  sensation  at  all?" 
"  None." 

Ranthorpe  thought  this  a  very  desperate  case. 

"Tell  me  frankly,"  he  said,  "  why  you  think  you  art- 
likely  to  succeed  in  literature.  Remember,  you  have 
actually  been  in  the  field;  you  have  had  your  chance.  I 
have  known  fellows  w  hose  first  attempt  lay  for  years  mol- 
dering  from  mere  want  of  a  publisher;  but  when  the  thing 
came  out  at  last  it  made  a  hit.  Now  your  first  attempt 
has  been  out — how  long? " 

"  More  than  a  year." 

"  Yes;  and  I,  who  am  concerned  in  nothing  but  literature, 
never  heard  of  it  or  you.  Excuse  me  if  I  speak  plainly; 
it's  best  and  honestest.  Come,  now;  this  first  attempt  is 
clearly  a  failure.  Why  do  you  think  the  next  is  likely  to 
be  a  success,  or  the  next?  " 

"  W  ill  you  look  at  my  book?" 

"  My  good  fellow,  what's  the  use  of  my  looking  at  your 
book?  I  can't  order  a  new  edition,  and  make  it  pay.  If 
you  have  to  live  by  literature,  you  must  write  for  the  pub- 
Ire  or  the  critics,  or  both.  The  public  and  the  critics 
would  not  have  this  book,  it  seems." 

"  I  only  came  to  ask  you  to  look  at  my  book,  Mr. 
kanthorpe." 

"I  suppose  so.  I  guessed  as  much  from  the  first.  Well, 
hand  it  over.    Let's  have  a  look." 

Ranthorpe  took  the  little  volume.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  getting  the  meaning  and  value  of  a  book  into 
his  mind  in  a  moment.  He  used  to  say,  "  I  haven't  time 
to  read.  1  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  book,  and  then  put  it 
away." 

The  young  man  watched  him  with  a  glowing  cheek 
and  eager,  kindling  eyes.  The  confidence  which  had 
carried  him  on  so  far  seemed  to  desert  him  during  this 
awful  ordeal.  The  great  author  was  actually  looking  at 
the  pages  of  his  first  effort.  Kanthorpe  was  thus  occu- 
pied for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  study  opened,  and  a  pretty, 
brown-haired  girl  came  in.  She  was  so  pretty  and  grace- 
ful, her  eyes  were  so  animated  and  sparkling,  her  hair 
was  so  rich  in  its  curling  masses,  that  our  poor  Hayward 
forgot  even  his  first  literary  venture  and  its  ordeal  as  he 
looked  at  her.  He  rose  from  his  chair.  She  was  about 
to  draw  back,  seeing  the  stranger,  when  her  father,  with- 
out looking  at  her,  made  a  peculiar  motion  with  his  hand. 
She  smiled,  blushed,  looked  a  little  embarrassed,  but  re- 
mained standing  just  as  she  was,  and  said  not  a  word. 
She  kept  the  very  attitude  of  attempted  retreat,  and  looked 
as  graceful  as  Canova's  "  Dancing  Girl."  The  young 
man  assumed  that  he  had  better  keep  silence,  too,  and 
remain  standing,  and  he  did  so;  but,  instead  of  fixing 
his  eyes  now  on  the  great  author,  he  glanced  every  mo- 
ment furtively  at  the  little  girl.  The  moment  was  deli- 
cious, but  embarrassing. 

"There!"  said  kanthorpe,  after  five  minutes  more 
had  passed,  and  he  put  down  the  volume.  "That  will 
do,  Charlie;  I  release  you.  I  am  great  in  discipline  in 
this  room,  Mr.  Hayward.  If  my  daughter  ventures  in 
while  I  am  reading  anything  that  requires  attention  I 
make  a  sign,  and  then  she  knows  that  she  isn't  to  speak, 
she  isn't  to  go  away — for  that  would  only  distract  me 
again—  and  she  isn't  to  rustle  her  dress.  She  is  a  good 
girl,  and  does  as  she  is  told.  Charlie,  this  gentleman  is 
Mr.  Hayward,  a  new  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me  very  rude  and  awkward, 
Mr.  Hayward,"  said  Charlie  (otherwise  Charlotte);  "  but 
papa's  orders  are  imperative  in  this  room.  Anywhere  else 
I  can  generally  have  my  own  way,  but  here  he  is  su- 
preme. ' 

"  Well,  Charlie,  now  that  you  may  speak,  what  is  it, 
love? " 

"  I  only  came  to  ask  you  about  luncheon,  dear.  Shall 
you  be  at  home?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  Mr.  Hayward  will  take  luncheon 
with  us." 

Charlie  bowed  to  the  visitor,  gave  him  a  friendly 


smile  which  meant  welcome,  and  escaped.  Her  smile 
was  wonderfully  like  that  of  her  father.  The  young  au- 
thor  had  not  been  able  to  sav  a  word.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  thought  himself  a  fool. 

"Well,  Mr.  Hayward,"  said  the  the  great  author,  "  I 
think  I  have  read  enough  of  this  to  form  an  opinion." 

For  a  moment  Charlie  ceased  to  inhabit  the  mind  of 
our  youth.  He  awaited  the  sentence  in  eagerness  and 
awe. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can  judge.  I  don't  wonder  it  failed. 
You  affect  obscurity,  thinking  it  fine,  no  doubt — young 
men  always  do;  a  great  mistake,  for  young  men  have  no 
thoughts  that  are  worth  people's  groping  after.  All  the 
thinking  parts,  the  philosophic  parts,  of  the  book  are 
poor  and  thin  stuff,  mere  rubbish.  Everybody  who  isn't 
.i  downright  idiot  has  thought  all  the  same  kind  of  thing; 
but  that  isn't  any  reason  why  it  should  be  put  into  print. 
I  indorse  the  verdict  of  the  public  as  to  this  book — as  a 
book,  observe.  It  ought  to  be  a  failure;  but — don't  be 
alarmed  -I  don't  say  that  you  ought  to  be  a  failure." 

The  young  man's  heart  had  almost  stood  still  with  a 
shock  of  grief  and  pain.  A  faint  gleam  of  hope  now 
bade  it  beat  again. 

"  No;  there  are  sparkles  of  fancy  here  and  there — and 
of  humor,  too,  when  you  are  off  your  philosophy — which 
do  promise.  Try  your  hand  next  at  a  mere  story— a  story 
of  common  life,  but  with  a  lyric  dash  of  passion  in  it.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  to  succeed.  I  am  not  too 
hopeful,  for  I  have  seen  rather  too  much  of  this  sort  of 
thing;  but,  at  least,  I  know  of  no  reason  which  forbids 
you  to  succeed.  Come,  I  can't  say  anything  more  :  and 
now  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?" 

"  Nothing  more,  Mr.  kanthorpe.  You  have  done 
enough  already.  You  confirm  my  faith  it)  myself— you 
encourage  me  to  live  !  " 

kanthorpe  smiled.  Some  people  are  easily  encour- 
aged, he  thought,  especially  when  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  beforehand.  "  Well,  then,"  he  asked,  "  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself?" 

"  To  begin  a  new  work  this  very  evening." 

"  What  is  it  to  be  about? " 

"I  don't  know  yet.    The  idea  will  come,  I  am  sure." 

"Good!  If  you  have  any  genius,  trust  to  it.  When 
the  first  three  chapters  are  done,  let  me  see  them.  Now 
let  us  have  luncheon,  and  then  we  must  both  of  us  set  to 

our  work." 

That  was  a  wonderful  day  for  young  Philip  Hayward. 
To  have  spoken  with  the  great  author  would  have  been 
something— indeed,  a  pride  and  delight ;  to  have  been 
encouraged  to  go  on  in  literature  by  him  was  the  rich  ful- 
fillment of  a  wild  dream ;  to  sit  at  his  table  and  be  talked 
to  by  kanthorpe  as  a  friend  was  beyond  words;  but  to  sit 
next  to  kanthorpe 's  daughter  was  simply  ecstasy.  Poor 
Philip  Hayward  was  in  a  dream  for  the  hour  which  thus 
passed  away. 

kanthorpe  was  a  charming  companion — fresh,  boyish, 
full  of  humor  and  good  spirits.  As  for  the  daughter, 
young  1  [ayward  was  madly  in  love  with  Charlie  before  he 
left  the  house.  She  was  kanthorpe 's  only  child,  and  he 
was  a  widower. 

The  successful  author  took  a  great  liking  to  the  young 
man,  and  invited  him  to  his  house  again  and  again.  He 
could  have  found  him  ample  op|>ortunity  of  making  a 
little  money  by  writing  for  the  magazines,  but  Philip  Hay- 
ward firmly  declined  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  try  one  book  more,  and 
do  his  very  best,  and  that  nothing  should  distract  him 
from  that  purpose.  "  If  this  is  a  failure,  Mr.  kanthorpe," 
he  said,  "  I'll  supplicate  you  then  to  get  me  a  chance  on 
the  magazines." 

"  Your  w  ithered  serving-man  makes  your  fresh  tapster, 
eh?  "  said  kanthorpe.  "  Your  unsuccessful  novelist  turns 
out  your  excellent  maga/.inist !  Good  for  the  magazines!" 
But  he  liked  Haywartl's  spirit  and  resolve  all  the  same. 

Philip  took  a  small  room  in  a  suburban  house,  and 
worked  away  there.  He  spent  many  of  his  evenings  at 
kanthorpe 's.  The  hundred  pounds  were  nearly  out,  but 
the  book  was  on  the  verge  of  publication,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  young  author  were  almost  distracting, 
for  they  were  not  now  hopes  and  fears  bound  up  only 
with  his  literary  success,  they  were  bound  up  by  his  very 
heart-strings.  O  dullest  of  great  romancists!  most  blun- 
dering student  of  human  nature!  kanthorpe,  how  could 
you  go  on  from  day  to  day  evolving  love-entanglements 
out  of  your  moral  consciousness  and  not  see  what  was 
certain  to  happen— what  was  actually  happening  under 
your  own  bright,  brown,  blinded  eyes!  If  anywhere  else 
kanthorpe  had  seen  a  pretty  poetic  girl  and  a  handsome 
romantic  youth  thrown  together,  he  would  have  at  once 
seen  material  for  love  chapters  in  them.  At  home  he 
only  saw  a  devoted  daughter,  who  was  a  little  child  the 
other  day,  and  a  spirited,  manly  young  fellow,  who  was 
merely  trying  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  Let  us  see 
how  things  were  getting  on. 

One  evening  Philip  Hayward  came  to  Ranthorpe's 
house  and  found  that  this  great  patron  was  not  at  home. 
But  Charlie  was,  and  of  course  Charlie  saw  him. 

"  1  have  written  the  last  line  of  the  chapter,"  said  Philip. 

"  Oh,  how  delighted  I  am !  What  a  success  it  will  be  ! 
But  you  look  depressed  and  melancholy.  Why  is  that? 
Tell  me.  You  ought  to  be  full  of  hope  and  joy."  She 
laid  her  hand  gentiy  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  am  afraid  now;  I  am  a  coward!  I  have  no  confi- 
dence ;  I  only  think  of  failure.   Charlie,  if  it  should  fail ! " 

"  But  it  shan't  fail ;  it  won't  fail!  And  if  it  did,  you 
must  only  try  again." 

"  Try  again!  With  what  chance?  My  whole  life  1S( 
staked  on  this  venture.  If  1  lose  this,  Charlie,  I  lose  you ! " 

"  Oh,  for  shame  !  How  can  you  speak  so,  Philip!  To 
think  that  I  could  change  to  you  because  of  a  book! 
Have  I  not  given  you  my  whole  heart?  I  didn't  give  it 
to  your  book." 

"I  never  doubted  you,  dearest"  (and  he  took  her 
hand) ;  "  I  am  not  such  a  miserable  wretch.    But  your  . 
father.   Can  I  ask  him  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  pauper 
and  a  failure?" 

Charlie  did  look  sad  and  dashed  for  a  moment.  "  I 
can't  imagine  papa  doing  any  thing  which  would  make 
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me  unhappy,'  she  said;  "and  he  has  money  enough,  I 
am  sure.  But  he  is  a  little  hard  on  failures;  and  then 
you  are  proud;  but  oh,  please,  don't  let  us  think  of 
dreadful  things  that  never  shall  or  will  occur.  If  1  tell 
papa  that  I  cannot  live  happily  without  you  " 

"  But  then  I  shall  be  only  a  pensioned  pauper.  What 
woman  could  respect  such  a  husband?" 

"No,  but  fancy  your  being  a  pensioned  pauper!  As 
it  you  could  fail  to  make  a  way  for  yourself  in  life!  1 
know  you  too  well  for  that." 

"  But  suppose  " 

"I  won't  suppose.  I  can't  suppose  any  thing  but  your 
•  being  clever  and  successful.  But  if  you  arc' not,  well, 
then,  do  you  think  I  could  care  the  less  for  you  because 
the  worlddidn't  appreciate  you?  I  appreciate  you  that's 
enough  for  me." 

"And  enough  for  me,"  cried  Philip,  in  ecstasy. 

The  arrival  of  a  visitor  cut  short  this  conversation,  which 
has  only  been  introduced  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
how  things  were  going.  We  may  add,  however,  that 
both  Charlie  and  her  lover  were  a  little  remorseful  at  the 
idea  of  having  all  this  profound  secret  from  her  father, 
and  that  they  determined  only  to  wait  for  the  success  of 
the  forth-coming  chef tTxuvre,  in  order  that  Philip  should 
boldly  tell  Mr.  Ranthorpe  how  much  he  loved  his 
daughter. 

The  book  came  out.  It  was  in  one  sense  a  complete 
'  success.  It  had  the  approval,  nay,  the  enthusiastic 
admiration,  of  the  highest  critics.  It  won  for  its  author 
a  name  to  be  respected  wherever  literature  was  talked  of. 
It  gave  him  an  individual  celebrity.  It  placed  him  well 
up  among  rising  authors— that  is,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  literary  class.  But  the  public  did  not  much  (  are 
about  it.  The  libraries  did  not  clamor  for  it.  A  few 
copies  sufficed  all  demands.  The  book  paid  very  little 
to  the  author  or  the  publisher.  Poor  Philip  was,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  now  exactly  where  he  started. 
His  original  hundred  pounds  were  all  gone,  and  his  great 
work  gave  him  another  hundred  pounds.  Our  young 
author  was  almost  crushed  with  disappointment.  Air? 
Ranthorpe  could  not  understand  this,  for  in  his  mind  the 
book  was  a  genuine  success.  It  had  won  the  wise,  and 
he  felt  no  doubt  that  in  time  the  foolish  would  follow. 
The  wise  appreciate,  and  the  foolish  pay. 

"You  silly  boy,"  Ranthorpe  said,  "you  have  made  a 
great  hit.  Don't  you  see  that,  if  you  only  keep  up  your 
reputation,  it  will  soon  become  the  '  right  sort  of  thing '  to 
buy  your  books?  People  will  buy  them  because  the 
•critics  say  every  educated  person  reads  them.  Then  you 
are  all  right.  You  will  have  the  admiration  of  the  appre- 
ciative and  the  guineas  of  the  rest.  It  is  not  given  to 
many  men  in  a  century  to  have  the  sincere  admiration  of 
all.  You  have  done  very  well,  and  ought  to  be  delighted. 
I  didn't  know  that  you  cared  so  much  about  mere 
money." 

Poor  Philip  thereupon  burst  out  with  a  full  confession. 
He  told  of  his  love,  of  his  hope,  and  of  the  reason  why 
he  so  wanted  money.  Mr.  Ranthorpe  was  absolutely 
bewildered.  This  return  for  his  kindness  he  had  never 
expected.  In  language  of  grave  anger  he  rebuked  the 
audacious  young  man,  showed  him  how  it  was  impossible 
his  daughter  could  live  in  poverty,  and  equally  impossible 
that  a  man  of  any  spirit  could  consent  to  live  as  a 
pensioner.  He  flatly  refused  to  hear  any  more  on  the 
subject,  and  Hayward  left  the  house  like  one  utterly 
crushed. 

Mr.  Ranthorpe  was  very  sorry  for  all  this.  He  had 
grown  to  like  the  companionship  of  HayVard,  and  to 
take  an  interest  in  him.  The  sincere  devotion  of  the 
young  man  was  grateful  to  him;  and  Philip  was  brimful 
of  ideas  and  fancies  which  refreshed  the  elder  author,  and 
sometimes  even  came  to  his  aid  as  he  toiled,  now  perhaps 
somewhat  mechanically  and  perfunctorily,  over  his  books. 
He  had  had  great  ideas  of  employing  Philip  permanently 
as  a  secretary  and  collaborateur ;  and  now  all  this  was 
shivered  to  pieces  by  the  young  man's  preposterous  folly. 
The  idea  of  handing  over  Charlie  as  a  wife  to  a  poor 
youth,  simply  because  a  lad  and  a  girl  chose  to  fancy 
they  were  fond  of  each  other,  seemed  to  the  love  romanc- 
ist  simply  absurd. 

Pie  had  a  sad  time,  too,  with  Charlie.  For  the  girl 
told  him  in  the  plainest  language  that  she  loved  Philip 
Hayward,  and  never  could  love  any  one  else.  She  de- 
fended her  lover  plaintively  and  passionately,  denied 
that  he  had  ever  been  ungrateful  to  Ranthorpe,  insisted 
that  she  had  done  all  the  love-making  and  was  to  blame 
for  all,  and,  in  a  word,  much  bewildered  and  tormented 
the  kindly  heart  of  her  father.  Still  he  thought  he  saw 
his  duty  as  a  parent,  and  he  would  not  give  way.  But  he 
was  very  unhappy. 

Days  and  weeks  went  on  and  made  no  change.  There- 
were  times  when,  as  Ranthorpe  kissed  his  daughter  and 
looked  with  sad  and  anxious  eyes  upon  her  pale  cheek, 
she  thought  she  could  see  signs  of  yielding  on  his  part — 
symptoms  that  seemed  to  show  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
be  even  compelled  to  yield.  But  he  said  nothing,  and 
she  said  nothing ;  and  each  knew  that  the  other  was 
wretched. 

Charlie  was  always  accustomed  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
secretary  to  her  father.  None  but  she  was  ever  allowed 
to  put  his  papers  in  order,  and  when  he  was  out  of  the 
house  she  generally  set  things  to  rights  in  his  study.  One 
of  his  whims  was  that  no  servants  must  touch  the  smallest 
scrap  of  paper  belonging  to  him,  and  that  the  shelves 
must  not  even  be  brushed  free  of  dust  unless  <  !harlie  was 
present  to  direct  and  control  the  operations.  ( Ihnrlic,  of 
course,  remained  faithful  to  her  functions,  even  in  her 
unhappiness.  One  of  Mr.  Ranthorpe 's  peculiarities  was 
to  endeavor  to  take  all  the  incidents  of  his  stories  from 
real  life.  When  any  striking  little  event  attracted  his 
attention  in  a  newspaper  narrative,  he  often  cut  out  the 
scrap  and  pasted  it  in  a  memorandum  book,  ready  for 
possible  use,  with  perhaps  a  note  of  his  own  affixed.  Now, 
on  one  of  her  saddest  days  after  the  separation  of  her 
lover  and  herself,  she  entered  her  father's  study,  and 
almost  mechanically  went  to  work  to  arrange  his  papers. 
An  open  memorandum  book  caught  her  eye.  It  contained 
a  printed  scrap  of  paper,  pasted  in,  and  with  a  few  words 


written  by  Mr.  Ranthorpe.    "  Not  a  bad  notion,"  Ran 
thorpe  wrote;  "might  be  used  for  a  little  comedy  or 
proverb,  or  an  incident  in  a  novel.  Clever,  but,  I  should 
say,  can't  be  true.    A  French  girl  would  never  do  it." 

What  was  the  scrap?  It  was  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  French  girl,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  states 

man,  whose  name  was  broadly  hinted  at,  compelled  her 

father  to  accept  the  proposal  of  a  brilliant  but  |>ooryoim 
foreigner,  whom  she  loved,  for  her  hand.    We  shall  not 
tell  just  yet  what  the  stratagem  was. 

Charlie  dropped  the  book,  and  her  face  reddened,  her 
eyes  sparkled;  she  clapped  her  hands  in  wild  delight. 
She  sat  down  and  trembled,  got  up  and  paced  the  room 
with  reneweil  courage,  ami,  in  fact,  seemed  beside  herself 
with  agitation  and  excitement.  At  last  she  made  up  her 
mind.  "  I'll  do  it  '  "  she  exclaimed;  "  I'll  do  it !  Perhaps 
you  are  right,  my  wise  papa:  perhaps  a  French  girl 
wouldn't  venture.  Hut  you  shall  see  that  an  English 
girl  would  ! " 

She  ran  to  her  own  room  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hand  -timid,  but  firmly  resolved. 

Next  day  poor  Philip  Hayward,  drudging  sadly  in  hi 
[only  den,  received  a  letter,  the  very  sight  of  which  made 
him  start  and  tremble.  It  was  m  the  handwriting  of 
Charlie.  Since  her  father  had  rejected  his  prayer  the 
two  young  lovers  had  been  loyal,  and  had  not  striven  to 
meet  or  even  interchange  letters.  'Phis  little  scrawl, 
which  made  him  wild  with  joy,  contained  only  a  few- 
hasty  lines.  It  told  him  that  on  the  following  night  her 
father  and  she  were  to  be  at  the  opera  w  ith  an  elderly 
lady  and  gentleman  of  great  dignity  and  high  social 
position,  whom  Mr.  Ranthorpe  greatly  reverenced;  and 
it  begged  Philip,  if  he  truly  loved  her,  to  come  to  their 
box  at  nine  o'clock,  to  tap  at  the  door,  and  when 
admitted  to  express  no  surprise  at  any  thing  that  might 
occur,  but  adapt  himself  at  once  to  whatever  should 
happen.  "  If  you  love  me,  do  this,  and  don't  fail  your 
devoted  Charlie." 

Think  of  the  day  and  night  our  lover  spent— his  wonder, 
his  hope,  his  feverish  longing  and  dread,  his  torturing 
anxiety  to  know  what  it  all  could  mean!  It  seemed 
humiliating  to  go,  for  any  purpose,  to  Mr.  Ranthorpe 's 
box;  but  if  Charlie  had  bidden  him  to  walk  into  Bucking- 
ham Palace  or  into  the  Thames,  he  would  have  obeyed 
without  remonstrance. 

Mr.  Ranthorpe  and  his  party  are  in  their  box  at  the 
opera.  Miss  Charlie  is  palpitating  and  distrait;  her 
father  cannot  but  see  it ;  he  pities  the  child  and  is  tender 
to  her,  and  almost  wishes  he  hadn't  seen  his  paternal 
duty  quite  so  clearly.  She  draws  back  from  the  front  of 
the  box,  and  says  she  prefers  to  sit  a  little  behind;  and 
Ranthorpe  looks  anxiously  at  her,  fearing  that  tears  arc- 
in  her  eyes.  She  can  hardly  speak,  so  he  endeavors  to 
do  all  the  talking  for  his  guests.  Nine  o'clock  comes, 
and  Charlie's  bosom  heaves  "like  a  little  billow."  "  W  ill 
he  come?"  she  thinks;  "and  shall  I  ever  have  the 
courage?    If  he  comes  and  I  fail,  we  are  lost !  " 

A  light,  hesitating  tap  is  heard  at  the  box  door.  Oh, 
he  comes!  She  half  rises  from  her  seat,  and  looks  all 
crimson  toward  the  door,  Ranthorpe  calls,  "come  in," 
and  glances  round.  The  door  opens,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Hayward,  pale  and  embarrassed-looking,  stands  in  the 
box. 

And  before  Ranthorpe  can  say  a  word  his  daughter 
springs  from  her  scat,  takes  both  hands  of  the  astonished 
Philip  in  her  own,  reaches  up  to  him,  kisses  his  lips,  and 
exclaims,  "  My  dearest  Philip!" 

Then  she  looks  round,  turns  pale,  and  faints  in  her 
lover's  arms. 

Here  was  a  pretty  scene  for  Ranthorpe 's  party  and  for 
the  theatrp !  The  novelist  saw  the  whole  thing  at  a  glance. 
He  remembered  having  left  his  memorandum-book  open 
with  the  fatal  scrap  of  paper;  he  saw  by  the  bewildered 
looks  of  Philip  that  the  young  man  was  much  amazed 
and  innocent  of  complicity  as  himself;  he  was  conquered 
by  the  girl's  devotion  and  by  the  humor  of  the  scene. 
I  le  was  equal  to  the  situation. 

"  Let  us  bring  her  into  the  corridor,  Philip,"  he  said. 
"Don't  be  alarmed,  pray!  (to  his  guests).  "Let  me 
introduce  my  intended  son-in-law,  Mr.  Philip  Hayward. 
The  foolish  child  has  been  wild  all  the  night  lest  he 
should  not  come.  What  people  these  young  lovers  are, 
Lady  I  larriet !  " 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Charlie  revived,  and  she  saw- 
instantly  how  things  had  gone.  She  crept  tenderly  to 
he  r  father  and  touched  his  hand.  He  answered  witn  an 
affectionate  pressure;  and  she  knew  that  all  was  well. 

"  Now,  my  love,"  said  Ranthorpe,  "  since  you  are  well 
again,  sit  with  Philip  and  explain  to  him  why  you 
fainted,  and  let  us  elders  enjoy  our  music." 

"  You  see  papa,  "  she  said  the  faintest  whisper,  "  I 
wanted  to  show  you  how  much  more  courage  an  English 
girl  has  than  you  would  allow  to  a  French  girl." 

Ranthorpe  only  said,  "  Comme  T esprit  vient  entx  filiest" 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  goodhumoredly.  The  coup 
dc  boiser  was  a  relief  to  him,  too,  and  put  him  out 
of  pain. 

The  young  pair  were  married;  and  Mr.  Philip,  I  know, 
is  already  making  a  name  and  a  decent  income  in  litera- 
ture.— Harper's  Monthly. 


The  thin,  pale  man  looked  up  from  his  plate  ftppeal- 
ingly  at  the  landlady,  and  then  down  at  the  egg  before 
him. 

"What  is  it?"  she  inquired,  in  a  kindly  tone. 
"Nothing  much,  ma  am ;  I  am  merely  indulging  in  a 
summer  fancy." 

"  Ah,  some  fair-haired  girl,  w  ith  sweet  blue  eyes  and 

beach-blow  cheeks,  sw  inging  in  a  hammock?  Fie,  fie, 

Mr.  Tenderheart  ! "  and  the  lady  tossed  him  an  airy 
nothing  from  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

"  It  was  not  that,  ma'am,"  he  res|xmded,  with  the  deep 
pleading  still  in  his  eyes. 
"No>" 

"  No.  I  was  thinking  if  the  hen  that  laid  this  egg  were 
still  living,  would  she  or  would  she  not  claim  to  have 
been  one  of  George  Washington's  body-servants." 


HOW  FOXES  CAM  I;  INTO  Till-  WORLD. 


A  i  HIM. ST  I.KCKM). 


TRANSI  VTK.n   11V   LIM.Y   A.  I.I1TI.KTON. 


Pak  Cheong,  or  Thousand  Elephants,  had  but  one  son 
—whom  he  loved  so  dearly  that  he  named  him  Rum 
Ping  (Golden  Apple). 

Not  only  was  Golden  Apple  in  such  demand  for  an 
earthly  husband  that  he  had  already  sixteen  earthly 
wives,  but  a  female  fox  of  the  celestial  world  fell  violently 
in  love  with  his  graceful  beauty,  and  determined  to  test 
for  herself  the  truth  of  the  declaration  of  his  sixteen 
marital  better-halves,  that  never  had  women  such  a 
Golden  Apple  before. 

So,  one  day  when  he  and  his  father  went  out  to  worship 
at  the  tomb  of  their  ancestors,  Heavenly  Fox  <  ame  down, 
and  using  the  magic  power  she  i  could  'wield  on  earth, 
transformed  herself  into  a  beautiful  maiden  at  his  side. 
In  this  guise  she  talked  so  sweetly  to  Golden  Apple  that 
he  at  once  avowed  his  intention  of  marrying  her. 

In  transforming  herself  into  the  guise  of  a  mortal 
I  leavenly  F  ox  w  ielded  a  second  power — that  of  remaining 
invisible  to  all  eyes  save  those  ol  Golden  Apple.  There- 
fore Thousand  Elephants  wailed  loudly  that  his  beautiful 
son,  the  Golden  Apple  of  his  eye,  had  gone  mad— for  he 
was  making  passionate  declarations  of  love  and  proposals 
of  marriage  to  vacant  space! 

"  He  has  done  nothing  but  chatter  aimlessly  since  the 
moment  we  entered  the  horse-shoe ;  and  now,  alas,  he 
cries  out  that  he  will  wed  a  shadow." 

"  Do  you  not,  then,  see  the  beautiful  girl  whom  I  hold 
by  the  hand?"  asked  Golden  Apple,  in  amazement. 

"  My  son,  there  is  no  one  here  but  ourselves.  Come, 
let  us  hasten  home,  where  these  dark  tombs  may  be  for- 
gotten, and  where,  perchance,  a  cup  of  warm  tea  w  ill  re- 
store thee  to  thy  senses." 

"  Woe  is  me !  My  father  is  gone  crazy !  He  sees  you 
not,  lovely  girl.  Come  w  ith  us  to  our  home,  where  we 
may  call  in  aid  to  restore  his  reason  once  again." 

'Pints  the  son  and  the  father  wailed  each  over  the  other's 
madness. 

Thousand  Elephants  at  last  ceased  weeping,  took  his 
son  by  the  hand,  and  attempted  to  lead  him  away;  but 
Heavenly  Fox  drew  him  as  hard  by  the  other  hand.  The 
father's  mortal  strength  at  last  prevailed, and  he  succeeded 
in  dragging  Golden  Apple  home;  but  Golden  Apple's, 
spirit  had  been  so  bewitched  by  Heavenly  Fox  that  he 
could  do  nothing  but  rave  over  her  beauty  and  charms, 
ind  try  to  escape  to  the  tombs  again.  Morning,  noon 
and  night  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  but  spent  his 
time  in  dreaming  over  the  lost  vision. 

After  three  days,  his  conduct  not  changing,  Thousand 
Elephants  went  out  to  consult  a  celebrated  magh  inn. 
Upon  hearing  his  story  the  magician  went  into  his  private 
temple  and  asked  his  special  god  to  assist  him  in  under- 
standing and  correcting  the  unfortunate  son's  disease, 
finally  he  came  back  and  told  the  old  man  that  an  evil 
angel  from  heaven,  whose  spirit  was  condemned  to  dwell 
in  a  fox's  form,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Golden  Apple,  and 
had  determined  on  his  death,  that  she  might  receive  his 
spirit. 

[Thousand  Elephants  entreated  the  sorcerer  to  exorcise 
this  evil  spirit  and  save  his  son,  and  he  would  give  half 
his  property  for  the  boon.  As  his  customer  was  very  rich, 
the  sorcerer  quickly  agreed  to  this  fine  bargain. 

In  the  first  place,  he  built  a  labyrinth  w  hich  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  out  of,  and  thrust  Golden  Apple  in. 
Heavenly  Fox,  knowing  this  scheme  would  outwit  her, 
hastened  down  to  kill  the  sorcerer.  When  Golden  Apple 
saw  her  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  the  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth  for  bringing  her  to  him  again;  but  the 
wily  old  enchanter  kept  them  apart  by  standing  between 
them. 

Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  although  a  spirit  from 
the  other  spheres  has  the  power  to  come  into  this  world 
and  to  transform  itself  into  the  shape  of  an  earthly  animal, 
l  woman  or  man,  it  must  never  come  in  personal  contact 
with  a  human  foe,  else  it  remains  on  earth  in  that  shape 
forever— never  getting  back  into  heaven  again,  and  losing 
ill  magic  power. 

So,  w  hen  the  magician  lifted  his  tool  to  strike  Heavenly 
Fox  she  eluded  his  touch  and  ran.  He  tried  to  chase 
her  into  the  labyrinth,  but  upon  reaching  the  entrance 
she  transformed  herself  back  into  a  fox. 

Golden  Apple  and  his  magic  physician  wi  re  both  so 
frightened  that  they  ran  into  the  labyrinth  themselves; 
for  never  had  such  an  animal  been  seen  in  the  world  be- 
fore. And  at  that  very  moment  the  young  husband's 
love  for  the  spirit  vanished,  and  reason  returned.  Turn- 
ing, he  cm  laimed : 

"  It  was  you,  then,  uncomely  creature,  who  so  bewitched 
my  senses!  "  and  he  struck  her  on  the  back. 

With  a  loud  cry  the  animal  fled  into  the  forest.  She 
was  doomed  by  the  hand  she  had  so  loved  to  remain  on 
earth  forever,  and  to  be  forever  hunted  of  men. 

And  so,  while  the  earthly  love  which  had  led  her  into 
such  dire  disaster  perished,  and  the  earthly  lover  lived  to 
i  ripe  old  age  and  was  then  gathered  into  the  land  of  his 
forefathers,  she  was  destined  to  wander  over  the  earth 
eternally,  and  found  the  numerous  family  of  foxes. 
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SOCIETY. 

All  human  society  must  proceed  from  the  mind  rather  than 
the  body. — Milton. 

There  exists  an  immense  amount  of  solid  wealth  in  the 
state  of  California.  Some  of  our  people  own  large  tracts 
of  country,  rivaling  in  extent  and  natural  fertility  any  of 
the  lordly  estates  of  England.  Miller,  Lux,  Dunphy 
and  Hildreth,  who  are  styled  the  "  cattle  kings,"  possess 
great  sweeps  of  grazing  lands,  over  which  their  herds  of 
live-stock,  rove.  The  Murphys  of  Santa  Clara  county  are 
property  holders  throughout  the  state.  The  famous  Santa 
Margarita  ranch,  in  San  I  . uis  Obispo,  belongs  to  a  branch 
of  this  well-known  family.  Don  Patricio,  the  handsome 
and  courtly  cabaUero  who  makes  that  valuable  ranch  his 
home,  is  a  representative  member  of  the  Murphy  family, 
as  is  also  Bernard  Murphy,  the  Mayor  of  San  Jose.  Jesse 
D.  Carr  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Seal,  measure  their  land 
by  leagues,  as  do  Messrs.  Sargent  and  Holhster,  in  the 
southern  counties.  Judge  Hastings,  in  Lake  county  and 
Napa  valley,  and  Mr.  Abadie — who  is  at  present  making 
his  home  in  this  city,  on  account  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties his  children  are  thereby  enabled  to  enjoy — owns  a 
very  large  tract  of  land  near  Salinas.  But  coming  nearer 
home,  we  have  evidences  of  prosperity  and  wealth  in  the 
numberless  pretty  and  many  handsome  residences  in  our 
midst.  Over  toward  Rincon  Hill,  the  once-aristocratic 
portion  of  the  city,  there  are  still  to  be  found  many  pleas- 
ant homes.  The  Louis  McLane,  the  Peter  Donahue,  the 
Joseph  Donohoe,  the  well-remembered  Latham  house — 
all  bespeak  old-fashioned,  solid  coin fi  >ri .  1  he  newer 
testimonies  of  success  are  found  along  California  street, 
Van  Ness  avenue,  and  on  out  through  the  Western  Addi- 
tion. There  are  the  Crocker,  Colton,  Stanford,  Mau, 
Ashe,  Bergin,  Holbrook  and  Hamden  Noble  mansions; 
the  pretty  homes  of  Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper,  and  those  clustered  on  Pacific  Heights,  whi<  h 
are  renowned  as  the  happy  dovecotes  of  many  young 
benedicts  and  matrons.  Nor  must  I  neglect  the  quaint 
Elizabethan  or  Lastlake  houses  belonging  to  Dr.  Brig- 
ham,  Mrs.  Atherton,  Professor  Pomeroy,  and  the  cozy, 
many-gabled  cottage,  nestled  in  the  midst  of  flowers,  foli- 
age and  trees,  in  which  Prank  Pixlcy  has  lived  since  early 
in  the  fifties. 

Watching  the  people  going  to  and  from  the  matinees,  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  many  indications  of  wealth. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  attend  a  matinee  is  in 
itself  a  luxury  which  calls  for  a  certain  cash  expenditure 
(nominal,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  consideration),  and  for 
leisure  lrom  business  or  household  cares.  W  hat  is  more 
surprising,  however,  is  that  all  the  frequenters — men, 
women  and  children — are  well,  even  richly,  dressed.  Vel- 
vets, silks,  satins,  sealskins,  costly  laces,  diamonds,  tas- 
seled  or  French  kid  boots,  many-buttoned  or  Sara 
Bernhardt  kid  gloves,  fans,  opera-glasses,  feathers,  flow- 
ers and  ribbons  for  the  ladies  and  children;  broadcloth, 
prevailing  style  of  hats,  kids,  nicely  barbered  heads  and 
chins,  canes,  overcoats  gracelully  falling  over  one  arm, 
and  opera -glasses,  too,  for  the  gentlemen.  One  looks  on 
and  ponders,  "is  it  all  genuine,  and  whence  does  it 
come.'' " 

In  the  public  schools  the  children  are  well  dressed. 
Buttoned  shoes,  bright  colored  stockings,  warm,  pretty 
frocks,  aprons  trimmed  with  lace  and  ruffles,  hats  a  la 
mode,  and  cloaks  or  wraps  ditto,  supplemented  by  all 
the  turbelows,  wrinkles  and  frills  of  their  elders.  1  have- 
not  pictured  specially  fortunate  children,  but  children  in 
general. 

Wnerever  one  meets  the  people,  they  are  apparently 
prosperous.  Evidently  Caliiornia  is  still  the  Golden 
State. 

1  have  yet  to  speak  of  most  of  our  people  as  away  from 
home.  Mrs.  Le  Breton  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  de  Lave- 
aga  and  lamrly,  are  still  enjoying  the  rustic  beauties  of 
Riverside — that  pretty  summer  resort,  with  its  picturesque 
gardens,  which  slope  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  San 
.Lorenzo  river. 

Mr.  Sherwood  is  also  out  of  town.  He  is  down  at  the  Del 
Monte,  where  one  can  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  country 
lite,  united  with  city  gayety.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  a  pioneer 
of  San  Francisco's  mercantile  lite,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
dealers  in  jewelry,  and  a  partner  in  tne  Arm  of  Barrett 
<V  Sherwood. 

Mrs.  Grant — wife  of  Mr.  Adam  Grant,  of  the  firm  of 
Murphy,  Grant  &  Co. — accompanied  by  the  pretty  Miss 
Jolnle,  nas  gone  to  Geyser  springs. 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  and  family  have  returned 
from  the  East,  where  the  Professor  spent  his  vacation.  He 
is  once  more  at  his  post  of  duty  in  the  University  at  Ber- 
keley. The  Le  Contes  frequently  spend  their  vacations 
in  as  serious  scientific  labor  as  they  prosecute  during  the 
scholastic  terms  at  the  University,  as  was  evidenced 
in  the  pamphlet,  "  Physical  Studies  of  Lake  Tahoe," 
presented  to  the  public  after  Professor  John  Le  Conte 's 
visit  to  that  remarkable  lake. 

Miss  Grace  Welsh  went  to  San  Jose  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, to  spend  a  week  in  that  city  of  many  gardens  and 
shady  avenues.  Miss  Welsh  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Welsh — a  pioneer  who  came  to  this  city  before 
'49 — and  is  a  niece  of  our  present  Public  Administrator, 
Pnihp  A.  Roach.  She  has  from  time  to  time  contributed 
poems  to  the  local  press. 
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Dr.  F.  B.  Kane,  clinical  lecturer  in  the  City  and 
County  Hospital,  has  moved  into  his  new  residence  on 
Eddy  street,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  A.  Belinge  is  preparing  to 
move  into  his  new  home  on  the  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Polk  streets. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  family  have  returned  lrom 
the  Del  Monte,  where  they  had  been  sending  some 
time. 

Lieutenant  Gilbert  P.  Cotton,  of  the  First  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  which  is  stationed  at  Black  Point,  has  gone 
East  to  spend  a  month's  leave  of  absence.  His  senior 
officer,  Major  Darling,  who  publishes  his  musical  com- 
positions under  the  non  de  plume  "  Mignon,"  has  paid 
the  very  nice  compliment  of  dedicating  one  of  his  pieces 
to  the  Lieutenant. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  short  time  on  Tues- 
day with  Rev.  A.  I).  Miller,  in  his  artistic  little  parlor, 
with  its  pretty  stained  floor,  its  warm  rugs,  old  China, 
Queen  Anne  tables  and  wicker  easy-chairs — a  cozy  par- 
lor, with  its  vase  of  fresh  mignonette  standing  on  a  table, 
and  the  entire  surroundings  so  simple,  yet  replete  with 
taste.  Mr.  Miller  is  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  which 
formerly  stood  on  Pacific  avenue,  but  has  been  moved,  and 
is  now  securely  moored  on  the  corner  of  Clay  street  and 
Van  Ness  avenue.  The  church,  since  its  change  of  site, 
has  been  enlarged,  and  now  almost  covers  the  new  lot, 
which  has  a  frontage  of  sixty-four  feet,  by  about  one- 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  deep.  Thirty-six  pews  have 
been  added,  and  the  new  porch  is  a  copy  of  a  beautiful 
one  designed  by  Mr.  Richard  Upjohn,  the  architect  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York.  St.  Luke's  will  be  reopened 
on  Sunday,  August  j.ith,  when  Mr.  Miller  will  deliver 
the  address  and  officiate  at  the  communion  service.  It 
had  been  expected  that  Bishop  Kip  would  be  present  at 
tiie  inaugural  ceremonies,  but  he  was  not  able  to  accept 
the  invitation.  The  wardens  of  the  church  are  Mr.  f.  G. 
Clark,  of  the  Bank  of  California,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Long, 
of  the  piano  firm  of  Hemme  &  Long.  Mr.  A.  N.  Drown, 
attorney  of  the  Clay  Street  Bank,  is  secretary,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Curtis  the  treasurer.  St.  Luke's  adds  one  more 
pleasing  architectural  effect  to  the  many  ecclesiastical 
edifices  ranged  along  the  line  of  Van  Ness  avenue. 

Mrs.  Homer  King  and  family  have  been  on  a  long  visit 
to  her  mother's  home,  Oak  Knoll,  near  Napa.  She  will 
soon  return  to  the  city  in  order  that  her  children  may  re- 
commence their  studies.  Mrs.  King's  sister,  Mrs.  Francis 
Edgerton,  is  East,  where  she  has  been  undergoing  a 
course  of  elocutionary  study.  She  will  soon  return  to 
this  city. 

judge  Allen's  wife  and  two  children  have  been  staying 
with  Mrs.  Allen's  mother,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Davis,  of  San  lose. 

The  Stockton  and  Sacramento  people  are  still  flocking 
to  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and  other  pleasant  seaside 
resorts.  Owing  to  the  excessive  heat  that  prevails  in 
many  of  the  inland  towns,  trips  to  the  coast  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September  are  not  only 
agreeable  but  almost  obligatory. 

Mrs.  Peters,  of  Stockton,  is  prolonging  her  visit  at  the 
Seaside  Home,  in  Santa  Cruz.  Mrs.  Lewis,  the  hostess 
of  that  summer  resort,  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
early  history  of  our  state.  Under  her  maiden  name,  Miss 
Patty  Reed,  she  was  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  ill-fated 
Dormer  party 

Mr.  Charlie  Webber,  son  of  the  late  Captain  Webber, 
is  another  Stockton  visitor  to  Santa  Cruz  who  returned 
home  a  week  ago. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  widow  of  Edward  Martin,  is 
looking  for  a  more  commodious  home  than  her  present 
one  on  Sutter  street.  If  she  is  not  able  to  procure  a 
house  suited  to  her  wants  she  will  probably  build.  Her 
brother,  ex-Governor  Downey,  of  Los  Angeles,  will  come- 
to  San  Francisco  to  make  his  home  with  her.  Since  the 
death  of  his  wife  at  the  Tehachapi  accident,  the  Governor 
finds  it  very  lonesome  in  his  old  home,  and  his  sisters, 
Mrs.  Donahue  and  Mrs.  Martin,  have  been  urging  him 
to  leave  Los  Angeles  for  this  city.  Mr.  Downey  Harvey 
and  his  young  wife  will,  however,  remain  down  the  coast. 

Mr.  Tevis  and  family,  Mr.  Hagan  and  family,  and  the 
Blandings  have  been  up  from  Monterey  for  two  weeks, 
but  they  will  probably  return  to  El  Monte  before  the 
summer  season  terminates. 

Dr.  Wooster's  family  have  been  absent  from  the  city 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  Miss  Lizzie  has  been 
visiting  in  Sonoma,  and  Mrs.  Wooster  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
have  been  most  of  the  time  in  Taylorville,  owing  to  the 
serious  illness  of  Mrs.  T.'s  father-in-law. 

General  and  Mrs.  Keyes,  formerly  of  San  Francisco, 
are  making  their  home  in  France.  They  have  beautifully 
furnished  apartments  in  Paris,  and  a  handsome  villa  in 
the  suburbs.  Mrs.  Parrott  is  occupying  Mrs.  Reyes's  city 
apartments  during  the  present  month,  and  Miss  May  and 
Mr.  de  Lalande  will  be  married  this  week.  Owing  to  the 
age  of  Mr.  de  Lalande's  mother,  it  was  considered  more 
agreeable  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony  solemnized  in 
Paris.  The  bride  and  groom  will  remain  in  France,  but 
Mrs.  Parrott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick,  as  already 
mentioned  in  The  San  Franciscan,  will  leave  early  in 
September  for  this  city. 

Mrs.  Auzerais  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Edward  McLaugh- 
lin, were  stopping  this  week  at  the  Lick  House.  They 
have  been  visiting  Mr.  McLaughlin,  of  San  Jose,  and  are 
now  returning  to  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 


Miss  May  Scott  has  gone  down  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
spend  a  month  with  some  friends.  Her  father,  Dr.  John 
Scott,  of  the  California  State  Woman's  Hospital,  goes  to 
Chicago,  to  be  present  at  the  convention  of  medical  men. 
At  the  close  of  the  convention  Dr.  Scott  will  visit  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  continue  his  journey  on  to  Europe; 
so  it  will  be  some  months  before  his  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Thomas  Hill,  the  artist,  has  returned  from  the  Yosem- 
ite  valley,  and  contemplates  a  trip  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Fred  Jacobi,  of  Lachman  &  jacobi,  wine  merchants, 
has  returned  from  a  six-months'  visit  to  his  father,  at 
Frankfort -on-the-Main. 

Mr.  Porter  Ashe  is  suffering  from  a  severe  and  painful 
attack  of  poison  oak,  contracted  while  enjoying  the  rustic 
revelries  of  the  midsummer  High  Jinks  of  the  Bohemian 
Club.  'The  High  Jinks  are  frequently  very  pleasant,  but 
the  after-effect  is  not  olways  agreeable.  Argus. 


SPORTING. 


Since  last  week  I  have  received  several  communications, 
from  various  parts  of  the  state,  regarding  sport  on  marsh 
and  mead,  at  present  and  in  prospective.  The  State 
Sportsman's  Association  has  sent  out  circulars  requesting 
information  as  to  deer,  bear,  doves,  quail,  grouse,  ducks, 
geese,  snipe  and  fish.  'The  information  requested  is  of  a 
general  character,  and  includes  answers  to  queries  regard- 
ing migratory  habits,  the  proper  open  season,  the  popular 
opinion  on  protection,  quantity,  quality,  etc.  My  letters 
answer  several  of  these  queries,  and  the  association  is  at 
liberty  to  make  what  use  of  them  it  pleases,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  information  is  authentic. 

The  quail  season  generally  promises  to  be  the  most 
bountiful  of  any  for  years  back.  In  Sonoma  county  the 
bevies  are  of  unprecedented  size ;  and  back  of  Mark  West 
and  over  the  Guillicos  the  old  birds  are  hatching  second 
broods.  All  -dong  the  coast,  strange  to  say,  the  young  birds 
are  very  forward,  while  in  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  state  they  are  very  backward.  All  reports, 
however,  agree  on  the  birds  being  unusually  plentiful,  and 
in  promise  ot  good  condition  by  the  opening  of  the  season, 
on  the  15th  proximo. 

Doves  are  scarce  everywhere  but  in  the  south,  a  fact 
which  can  be  attributed  to  the  late  rains.  The  plentiful 
summer  showers  supplied  the  dry  districts  with  water,  and 
consequently  the  birds  have  not  migrated  in  the  direction 
as  usual. 

Deer  are  more  plentiful  than  for  sometime  past,  and  hav- 
ing been  disturbed  but  little  during  the  last  season,  are  easy 
of  approach.  In  Plumas,  Shasta  and  Placer  counties, 
and  as  far  down  as  the  eastern  part  of  Sacramento,  they 
shown  no  diminution  in  numbers;  and  in  Mendocino, 
north  and  south  Sonoma,  and  Lake,  they  have  largely 
increased.  More  have  been  killed  in  Sonoma,  up  to 
date,  than  for  many  seasons  past.  One  of  Jim  Shaw's  par- 
ties, numbering  four  hunters,  killed  eight  fine  bucks  in  a 
two  days'  hunt,  and  many  other  sportsmen  have  met  with 
similar  success.  In  the  Napa  mountains  the  sport  has 
also  been  excellent;  but  the  best  game,  in  point  of 
quality  and  numbers,  is  reported  from  Highland  springs. 
A.  C.  Dietz,  President  of  the  Oakland  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, Captain  Travers  and  Dr.  Pardee  have  been 
heard  from  as  making  excellent  records  in  this  district, 
and  venison  steaks  have  been  plentiful  among  their 
home-staying  friends. 

Bears  and  berries  go  together,  and  beyond  the  burned 
district  on  Tamalpais  "  signs"  are  reported  quite  plenti- 
ful. 

Snipe,  w  hich  stood  in  such  danger  of  total  extermina- 
tion, are  promising  well,  and  bid  fair  to  be  very  numerous. 
Five  years  ago  bags  of  five  and  six  dozen  were  common, 
but  for  two  seasons  past  a  showing  of  a  dozen  after  a  hard 
days'  work  was  unusual.  'The  birds  became  so  scarce 
that  hunters  ceased  pursuit  of  them,  and  this  accounts 
for  their  recuperation.  The  best  grounds  will  probably 
be  the  Bantas  and  Antioch  marshes  and  Petaluma  flats. 

But  little  can  be  said  of  geese  and  ducks  for  some 
time  to  come,  but  the  members  of  the  Teal  and  Cordelia 
clubs  promise  to  retain  their  preserves,  and  continue  their 
luxurious  slaughter  of  jjrevious  seasons. 

At  the  last  shoot  of  the  season  of  the  Neophyte  Gun 
Club,  at  Bird's  Point  to-day,  Fay  and  Robinson  have 
been  set  back  to  the  30-yard  mark,  all  other  entries  being 
allowed  to  face  the  trap  from  the  28-yard  line. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alameda  Sportsmen's  Club,  at 
the  same  grounds,  last  Saturday,  Bennett  took  the  club 
medal  with  a  clean  score  of  twelve— thirty  yards  rise, 
under  Hurlingham  rules. 

On  Sunday  P.  McEnroe  took  the  Parker  Gun  Club's 
medal  at  Colmas,  with  the  moderate  score  of  seventeen 
birds  out  of  twenty,  at  eighteen  yards  rise. 

The  Prentice  medal  was  shot  for  by  the  Potrero  and 
South  San  Francisco  clubs  at  the  Six  Mile  House,  on  Sun- 
day, and  was  captured  by  P.  Walsh,  on  shooting  off  a 
tie  with  J.  M.  Rojas  and  A.  Schwerine. 

Milton  Farrow's  late  claim  to  the  first  prize  of  the 
Schuetzen  Club  has  not  been  substantiated  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  he  has  departed,  without  leaving  a  very 
favorable  impression  behind  him. 

The  new  1,000-yard  range  at  Angel  Island  seems  con- 
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ducive  to  big  scores.  With  three  weeks'  practice  several 
of  the  Island  riflemen  have  qualified  with  scores  above 
eighty-eight  per  cent. 

Lawn  tennis  is  flourishing  at  Alcatraz,  San  Rafael  and 
Monterey.  The  local  club  has  under  consideration  a 
proposition  to  purchase  grounds  and  a  clubhouse,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  reliance  upon  private  courts. 

The  scheme  to  take  a  pack  of  hounds  and  a  lot  of 
hares  East,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  coursing  exhibitions, 
has  fallen  through,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  carry 
the  jacks  through  in  good  condition. 

A  Brooklyn,  New  York,  sporting  gentleman  is  now 
endeavoring  to  cross  domesticated  American  rabbits  with 
imported  English  bucks,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  strain 
sufficiently  tough  to  stand  the  severity  of  the  Eastern 
winters.  A  species  of  fever,  not  at  all  alarming,  but 
troublesome  and  weakening,  is  prevalent  in  some  local 
kennels,  and  seems  to  be  contagious. 

Fishing  is  good  in  Waddell  lagoon,  Pescadero,  Austin 
and  Bowlder  creeks,  and  at  a  few  points  in  the  bay.  The 
deep  sea  anglers  who  cruise  to  the  Farallones  have  not 
met  with  paying  success  during  the  past  month. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club  cruises  to  Yallejo  to-morrow. 
To  avoid  a  decision  on  any  other  ground  than  the  merits 
of  the  boats,  Commodore  Caduc  has  ordered  that  the 
finish  be  at  a  stakeboat  off  the  eastern  end  of  Raccoon 
straits,  instead  of  Richardson's  bay — by  which  plan 
the  vexatious  drift  through  the  straits,  which  is  often  to 
the  detriment  of  the  best-handled  and  fastest  boat,  will  be 
avoided. 

Two  weeks  from  to-day  the  annual  regatta  of  the 
San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  will  take  place  over  the  mid- 
channel  course,  that  was  so  disastrous  to  the  mosquito 
fleet  race  four  years  ago.  The  start  is  from  Meiggs 
wharf,  around  a  stakeboat  at  the  edge  of  the  Berkeley 
flats,  thence  around  a  boat  at  Fort  Point,  again  around 
the  Berkeley  boat,  again  to  the  Fort,  finishing  with  the 
fifth  crossing  of  a  line  drawn  between  Meiggs  wharf  and 
Alcatraz.  Four  prizes  are  to  be  offered,  and  the  com- 
peting yachts  will  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Class  A 
will  be  schooners  over  fifty-five  feet  in  length,  that  arc 
enrolled  on  the  club  list;  class  B  will  take  in  sloops  and 
yawls ;  class  C  will  be  the  big  schooners  and  sloops  not 
enrolled  under  the  club  flag,  and  class  D  the  mosquito 
fleet. 

Another  fixed  event  is  the  annual  regatta  of  the  Pacific 
Club,  which  has  been  put  down  for  the  oth  proximo, 
over  he  usual  course — which  tests  the  boats  on  all  points, 
from  a  dead  beat  out  the  channel  to  running  wing  and 
wing. 

Another  fog  prevailed  Sunday,  but  failed  to  do  more 
than  to  induce  the  yachtsmen  to  give  the  rocks  in  the 
Gate  a  wide  berth.  The  owners  of  the  Nellie  are  gentle- 
men, and  from  the  remarks  of  Vice  Commodore  Donahue, 
at  Santa  Cruz,  it  is  evident  that  he  neither  authorized  nor 
endorsed  the  shamelessly  inaccurate  statement  of  his 
boat's  brush  with  the  Fleur  de  Lis  published  by  one  of 
his  guests  in  last  Monday's  Chronicle.  The  result  of  the 
ifriendly  little  struggle  was  exactly  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lished account. 

The  Chispa  is  doing  good  work  on  the  wind  since  her 
inside  ballast  has  been  removed  and  replaced  by  a  lead 
keel. 

Captain  Lee  and  family  have  made  the  White  Wing 
their  summer  home  to  a  great  extent,  and  Miss  Alice  has 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  about  the  only  society 
young  lady  in  this  vicinity,  if  not  on  the  coast,  who  can 
take  a  passable  trick  at  the  wheel,  and  trim  sails  after  an 
alteration  in  the  yacht's  course. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  is  successfully  "  batching  "  it  on 
the  Lurline,  with  a  French  steward  and  a  party  of  jolly 
good  fellows  to  help  him  bear  his  voluntary  exile  from 
terra  firma. 

The  lists  for  the  State  Fair  races  are  nearly  as  full  as 
they  have  ever  been  before,  and  the  same  prospects  are 
reported  from  nearly  all  over  the  circuit.  The  Associa- 
tion has  hung  up  some  very  decent  purses,  and  if  they  can 
keep  the  racing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pool-box  manipu- 
lators, they  will  deserve  the  support  and  patronage  that  will 
reward  them. 

The  fixed  events  of  the  Pacific  Blood- 1  lorse  Associa- 
tion are  filling  very  well. 

Jim  Renwick  and  Lucky  B  are  making  good  showings 
in  the  East,  the  former  taking  first  and  the  latter  second 
place  in  nearly  all  events  of  their  class. 

The  Golden  City  Bicycle  Club  is  to  make  a  run  to- 
morrow, starting  from  San  Jose,  and  taking  in  Alum 
Rock,  Los  Gatos  and  Santa  Clara,  and  returning  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  evening  train. 

Some  of  the  district  fair  managers  arc  discussing  the 
probability  of  filling  a  bicycle  race  for  a  medal. 

The  Merion  Cricket  Club  defeated  the  Occidents  at 
Oakland  last  Saturday,  making  the  series  of  seven  games 
that  is  being  played  for  the  Harrison  trophy  stand  two  to 
three  in  favor  of  the  Occidents. 

On  the  ist  proximo  the  Merions  will  play  the  Grass 
Valley  eleven. 

Baseball  is  looking  up,  and  one  or  more  games  are  a 
regular  Sunday  occurrence  at  the  Recreation  Grounds. 

Delmas  and  Cannon,  in  their  late  wrestle,^  proved 
cautious  in  the  extreme.  The  Frenchman  feared  Cannon's 
science  and,  activity,  and  Cannon   feared  Delmas 's 


strength.  As  a  consequence  they  lay  around  the  floor  bv 
mutual  consent  until  after  4  \.  v.,  when  the  referee  de- 
clared it  a  draw. 

Boxing  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  professional:-, 
who  are  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  dogfighting  by  hammei- 
ing  each  other  for  insignificant  purses.  The  absence  of 
amateur  championships  on  this  coast  and  the  state  of 
coma  into  which  the  Olympic  Club  sank  after  the 
destruction  of  its  gymnasium  have  much,  if  not  all,  to  do 
with  this  condition  of  affairs. 

Colonel  Jones  and  a  store  of  friends  enjoyed  a  splendid 
bull's-head  breakfast  at  Nova  to  last  Sunday. 

Friar  Tick. 


ONE  CTRL  FOR   MORAL  MONSTERS. 


Editor  San  Franciscan:  In  a  late  article  entitled 
"  Moral  Monsters"  you  express  the  opinion  that  the  fear 
of  the  rope  will  have  the  effect  of  deterring  "  many  a 
drunken  and  sober  brute"  from  following  the  example  of 
Wheeler  and  Hutching  J  and  perhaps  yon  are  right.  Hut 
capital  punishnunt  will  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil.  It 
will  not  prevent  the  development  of  such  monsters.  For 
this  our  social  and  moral  codes  are  res|>onsiblc.  So  long 
as  one-half  of  the  human  race  is  placed  in  a  condition  of 
wardship  to  the  other,  we  shall  see  tyranny  on  the  one 
side  and  abject  submission  on  the  other.  So  long  as  an 
act  which,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary  on  her  part, 
dooms  the  woman  to  a  condition  of  hopeless  disgrace,  yet 
is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  pardonable  indiscretion  in  the 
man,  we  need  not  hope  that  he  will  allow  his  sister  woman 
the  same  rights  and  protection  that  he  claims  for  himself; 
and  while  society  sanctions  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
enslaved  and  degraded  women  to  gratify  the  lustful  pas- 
sions of  men,  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  high  standard  of  justice 
or  humanity  irt  the  community.  The  Wheelers  and  the 
Hutchingses  are  the  logical  outcome  of  such  immoral  con- 
ditions. They  are  debasing  to  human  nature;  and  so 
long  as  they  exist  we  shall  continue  to  be  shocked  by  the 
perpetration  of  fiendish  outrages  on  defenseless  women. 
Look  at  the  paragraphs  that  daily  stare  at  us  from  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers.  To-day  we  read  of  a  poor 
woman  assaulted  by  fifty  brutes— no,  I  beg  pardon;  men, 
the  natural  protectors  of  women— and  left,  exhausted  and 
unconscious,  to  die  alone  and  neglected  in  the  open  fields. 
To-morrow  we  hear  of  a  woman  and  her  lovely  young 
daughter  dragged  from  their  home  by  seven  of  their  "  nat- 
ural protectors," outraged  and  abused,  and  escaping  death 
merely  by  the  fact  that  their  brutal  captors  became  help- 
lessly drunk.  And  again,  we  find  a  company  of  masked 
men — themselves  of  course  models  of  purity  and  virtue- 
binding  and  lashing  a  defenseless  woman  until  she  faints 
under  their  brutal  blows,  because,  forsooth,  they  doubted 
her  chastity! 

I  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  remedy  for  these  evils 
could  be  found  in  simple,  straightforward  justice.  Let 
us  recognize  woman  as  a  female  man,  and  include  her  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  existence  we 
celebrate  with  so  much  noise  every  recurring  Fourth  ol 
July.  Let  us  acknowledge  her  title  to  equality,  life,  lib- 
erty and  happiness.  Let  us  make  that  grand  declaration 
a  reality  by  enacting  laws  to  secure  the  lives,  liberty  and 
happiness  of  all  human  beings,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  condition  or  color,  instead  of  bestowing  a  vested 
right  ©n  one  class  of  the  community  to  live  in  idleness 
and  luxury  on  the  nevef-endlng  toll  of  the  other.  When 
we  do  this  we  shall  no  longer  be  shocked  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  brutal  outrages  on  the  weak  and  defenseless,  for 
our  men  will  then  walk  erect  in  the  consciousness  of 
justice  and  the  image  of  God.  JUSTICIA. 


I  returned  home  from  the  chase,  and  wandered  through 
an  alley  in  my  garden.  My  dog  bounded  before  me.  Sud- 
denly he  checked  himself,  and  moved  forward  cautiously, 
as  if  he  scented  game.  1  glanced  down  the  alley,  and  per- 
ceived a  young  spaiTOW  with  a  yellow  beak  and  down  upon 
itshead.  1  le  had  fallen  out  of  the  nest  (the  wind  was  shak- 
ing the  beeches  in  the  alley  violently),  and  lay  motionless 
and  helpless  on  the  ground,  with  his  little  unhedged  wings 
extended.  The  dog  approached  it  softly,  when  suddenly 
an  old  SpanoW.  with  a  black  breast,  quitted  8  neighboring 
tree,  dropped  like  a  stone  right  before  the  dog's  nose,  and, 

with  ruffled  plumage,  and  chirping  desperately  and  pitiful- 
ly, sprang  twice  at  tne  o|)cn,  grinning  mouth.  I  le  had  come 
to  protect  his  little  one  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life.  Ills 
little  body  trembled  all  fiver,  his  voice  was  hoarse,  he  was 
111  an  agony — he  offered  himself.  The  dog  must  have 
seemed  a  gigantic  monster  to  him.  But,  in  spite  of  that, 
he  had  not  remained  safe  on  his  lofty  bough.  A  powei 
stronger  than  his  own  will  had  forced  him  down.  The  dog 
stood  still,  and  turned  away.  It  seemed  as  though  he  also 
felt  this  power.  I  hastened  to  call  him  back,  and  went 
away  with  a  feeling  of  rcs|>c<  t.  Yes;  smile  not!  I  felt  a 
respect  for  this  heroic  little  bird  and  for  the  depth  of  his 
paternal  love.  Love,  I  reflected,  is  stronger  than  death, 
and  the  fear  of  death :  it  is  love  alone  that  supjiorts  and 
animates  all.  —  Tourgcnieff. 


Old  gentleman  (he  had  t>cen  chased  across  the  field  by 
the  infuriated  animal,  and  had  only  just  Scrambled  over 
the  gate  in  time — gasping  for  breath).  "  You  in — 
ftrnal  un — grateful  beast !  An'  me— 'been  veg'tarian  all 
m'life!"   

A  female  orator  says  that  women  have  more  courage 
than  men.  True,  they  will  never  attack  a  harmless 
mouse.   They  even  get  upon  chairs  to  ftyoid  hurtipg  him. 


Till-  T\Y\WM.1:.K. 


I  dropped  into  the  M.iison  Doree  last  Monday  to  have 
a  bite  of  lunch,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  voice  call- 
ing out : 

"  Is  that  yersilf.  Persiflage,  me  buck?  " 

Looking  across  the  restaurant,  I  beheld  my  biother 
journalist,  Frank  Pixley.  Joining  him,  I  found  that  he 
was  devouring  an  Irish  stew,  and  helping  himself  at  times 
from  a  large  plate  of  Irish  potatoes,  with  their  jackets 
on.  His  drink,  formerly  always  claret,  was  now  Irish 
whisky,  diluted  with  intensely  American  water.  I  ob- 
served that  my  friend  had  decorated  his  throat  with  a 
green  necktie. 

"It's  a  foine  day!"  remarked  Mr.  Pixley,  shaking 
hands;  "  bedad,  I  niversavva  better.  Me  friend  Patrick 
Ford,  of  the  Irish  World,  writes  me  from  Ni  Yark  that 
the  weather  there  do  be  froightful." 

"Good  heavens!"  I  cried,  aghast.  "What  on  earth 
does  this  metamorphosis  mean.  Prank?" 

"  Whist !  "  he  whis|>ered,  as  he  leaned  across  the  table. 
"  Oi'm  engaged  for  the  sayson  to  use  me  inflooince  on  the 
Irish  vote." 

"Have  you  seen  Con.  O'Connor  lately,  Pixley?"  I 
asked,  significantly." 

"  Divil  a  wan  av  me,  me  b'y."  returned  the  versatile 
Frank,  with  a  wink  full  of  meaning.  "An'  plaze  don't 
call  me  Pixley  till  the  ilection's  over,  Persiflage.  O'Pix- 
ley,  av  ye  plaze." 

So  saying,  this  bulwark  of  the  Roman  faith  finished  his 
stew,  napkincd  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and 
taking  a  small  black  clay  pipe  from  the  band  of  his  hat, 
lighted  it,  and  trotted  out. 


I  am  sorry  to  see  that  my  young  friend  Nat  C.oodwin 
(who  is  an  ornament  to  the  stage)  is  having  a  fight  in 
the  courts  here  over  a  gambling  debt.  If  Goodwin 
believed  he  honorably  owed  the  money,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  shirk  its  payment.  1  le  is  a  generous  fellow— one 
of  those  men  who  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  ability  of  a 
brother  actor. 

"Charley  Thome,"  he  said  to  me  at  the  bar  of  the 
('■rand,  when  he  was  in  San  Francisco  last,"  was  a  won- 
derful actor." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed;  "he  had  a  mastery  of  expressive 

gesture." 

"  Gesture ! "  cried  Nat.  "  Gesture,  Persiflage !  Well , 
I  should  say  so.    Even  his  eyebrows  were  executive!" 

'Twas  a  devilish  clever  bit  of  description.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  said  a  better  thing  myself. 


I  have  l>ecn  the  recipient  of  many  compliments  during 
the  week  for  a  deUCed  good  thing  I  said  last  Sunday, 
which  has  got  about  the  <  lubs.  I  was  dining  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  who  is  in  the  insurance  business.  Two  weeks 
before,  the  esteemed  wife  of  my  insurance  friend  presented 
him  with  a  daughter.  The  choice  of  a  name  for  this  in- 
fant was  troubling  the  delighted  parents,  and  the  guests 
at  dinner  were  importuned  to  suggest  something  pretty 
and  appropriate.  I  kept  silence,  till  my  insurance  friend 
cried  out : 

"  Come,  now.  Persiflage,  you  are  the  only  purely  intel- 
lectual man  present.  Give  us  a  name  to  fit  this  wonder- 
ful production  of  ours." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  think  'Home  Mutual' would 

do." 

Thete  was  a  brief  interval  of  thoughtful  quiet,  and 
then,  egad,  you  never  heard  such  a  roar.  A  box  of  cigars 
and  a  basket  of  wine  came  to  my  room  next  day,  from  the 
gratified  parents.   

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  gave  me  a  good  laugh  at  the 
dub  last  night  over  a  good  one  on  Colonel  Jerry  Moore, 
of  Elko,  Nevada.  The  Colonel  and  my  friend,  after 
helping  to  nominate  Cleveland,  visited  Niagara  Falls, 
and  in  one  of  their  jaunts  drove  to  the  islands,  Castor 
and  Pollux,  which  are  joined  by  bridges.  The  names  of 
the  islands  are  worked  in  wire  over  these  bridges,  in  large 
letters.  These  caught  the  cultivated  eye  of  the  Nevada 
statesman,  and  on  the  way  back  he  leaned  out  of  the 
carriage  window  and  bawled  : 

"  I  say,  driver,  who  air  these  fellehs,  Castor  and  Pollux? 
Builders  of  these  here  bridges,  I  s'pose;  eh?" 

My  friend  says  the  driver  was  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  casting  himself  into  the  rushing  waters;  and  Colonel 
jerry  said  he  would  never  again  go  riding  behind  a 
driver  that  didn't  have  a  medical  certificate  to  show  that 
he  wasn't  subject  to  fits.  Pi;ksih.a<;i:. 


I'uik  gives  the*-  hints  for  preventing  cholera : 
Bathe  frequently,  even  if  it  reqiiitesan  effort  of  vvill-|x>w- 
er  to  do  it. 

Beware  of  the  deadly  ice-cream.  I  Young  men  may  send 
tokens  of  gratitude  to  this  office.] 

Avoid  violent  exercise.  [Ask  your  boarding-house  land- 
lady to  cut  your  steak  for  you.l 

Don't  indulge  in  too  much  tobacco.  If  you  must 
smoke,  borrow  a  cigar  from  a  friend. 

Don't  walk  too  rapidly.  District  telegraph  boys  never 
have  fholcra. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SONNET  (WITH  A  LETTER). 


I  send  this  loiter,  O  my  sweet!  to  tell 
The  old,  nld  story  of  my  heart's  deep  wealth 
Of  tenderness,  and  of  my  body's  health; 

And  how  in  all  things  worldly  Iain  well  — 

Which  thou  wilt  gladlv  hear.    It  hnlds  not  much 
Tiesides  to  pleasure  thee.    It  bears  no  word 
Of  fond  affection  which  thou  hast  not  heard 

Leap  from  my  living  lips.    Well — I  will  touch 

My  mouth  unto  the  leaves  caressingly; 
And  so  wilt  thou.    Thus,  from  these  lips  of  mine 
My  message  will  go  kissinglv  to  thine, 

With  more  than  fancy's  load  of  luxury, 
And  prove  a  true  love-letter,  warm  and  sweet 
As  ever  yet  a  loving  spouse  did  greet ! 

  John  G.  Saxe. 


ABOUT  THIEVES- 


It  is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Diodorns  Sicultis  that 
Aetisanes,  the  Ethiopian,  who  was  king  of  Egypt, 
caused  a  genera]  search  to  he  made  for  all  Egyptian 
thieves,  and  that  all  being  brought  together,  and 
the  king  having  "given  them  a  just  hearing,"  he  com- 
manded their  noses  to  be  cut  off— and  of  course, 
what  a  king  of  Egypt  commanded  was  done;  so  that 
the  Egyptian  "  knucks, "  "cracksmen,"  "shoplift- 
ers," and  pilferers  generally,  of  whatever  description 
known  to  the  slang  terms  of  the  time,  became  marked 
men. 

Inspired,  perhaps,  with  the  very  idea  on  which  the 
Ethiopian  acted,  the  police  authorities  have  provided 
that,  in  an  out-of-the-way  room  on  a  back  street,  the 
the  honest  men  of  New  York  city  may  scan  the  faces  of 
its  thieves,  and  hold  silent  communion  with  that  interest- 
ing part  of  the  population  which  has  agreed  to  defy  the 
laws  and  to  stand  at  issue  with  society.  Without  dis- 
turbing the  deep  pool  of  penalogy,  or  entering  at  all  into 
the  question  as  to  whether  Aetisanes  was  right,  or 
whether  the  police  of  New  York  do  not  overstep  their 
authority  in  putting  on  the  walls  this  terrihle  bill  of 
attainder  against  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States 
whom  their  country's  constitution  has  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect from  "  infamous  punishments  " — the  student  of  moral 
science  will  certainly  be  thankful  for  the  faces. 

We  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  " opened"  a 
place  or  picked  a  pocket.  We  have  made  puns,  how- 
ever; and  so,  upon  the  Johnsonian  dictum,  the  thino  is 
latent  in  us,  and  we  feel  the  affinity.  We  do  not  hate 
thieves!  .We  feel  satisfied  that  even  in  the  character  of  a 
man  who  does  not  respect  ownership  there  may  be  much 
to  admire.  Sparkles  of  genius  scintillate  along  the  line 
of  many  a  rogue's  career.  Many  there  are,  it  is  true,  who 
are  obtuse  and  vicious  below  the  mean,  but  a  far  greater 
number  display  skill  and  courage  infinitely  above  it. 
Points  of  noble  character,  of  every  good  as  well  as  most 
base  characteristics  of  the  human  race,  will  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  thievery  when  they  are  written  aright. 

Thieves,  like  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  the  great 
man's  oration,  "  have  their  history,"  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  they  did  not  steal  it.  It  is  dimly  hinted  in 
the  verse  of  a  certain  ancient  that  there  was  a  time  in  a 
remoter  antiquity  "ere  thieves  were  feared;"  yet  even 
this  is  cautiously  quiet  as  to  their  non-existence.  Homer, 
recounting  traditions  old  in  his  time,  chuckles  with  narra- 
tive delight  over  the  boldness,  wit  and  invention  of  a 
great  cattle-stealer,  and  for  his  genius  renders  him  the 
ultimatum  of  Greek  tribute,  intellectually  speaking,  by 
calling  him  a  son  of  Zeus.  Herodotus  speaks  plainly  and 
tells  a  storv;  and  the  best  of  all  his  stories,  to  our  think- 
ing, js  a  thiefs  storv,  which  we  abridge  thus: 

"The  King  of  Rhampsinitus,  the  priests  informed  me, 
possessed  a  great  quantity  of  money,  such  as  no  succeed- 
ing king  was  able  to  surpass  or  nearly  come  up  to;  and 
wishing  to  treasure  it,  he  built  a  chamber  of  stone,  one 
wall  of  which  was  against  the  palace.  Hut  the  builder 
formed  a  plan  against  it,  even  in  building,  and  fitted  one  of 
the  stones  so  that  it  might  be  easily  taken  out  by  two  men, 
or  even  one. 

"  In  the  course  of  time,  and  when  the  king  had  laid  up 
his  treasures  in  the  chamber,  the  builder,  finding  his  end 
approaching,  called  to  him  his  two  sons  and  described  to 
them  how  he  had  contrived ;  and  having  clearly  explained 
everything,  he  told  them  if  they  would  observe  his  direc  - 
tions closely  they  might  be  stewards  of  the  king's  riches. 
He  accordingly  died,  and  the  sons  were  not  long  in  ap- 
plying themselves  to  the  work  ;  but  having  come  by  night 
to  the  palace,  and  having  found  the  stone  as  described, 
they  easily  removed  it,  and  carried  off  a  great  quantity  of 
treasure. 

"  When  the  king  opened  the  chamber  he  was  astonished 
to  see  some  vessels  deficient;  but  he  was  not  able  to  ac- 
cuse any  one,  as  the  seals  were  unbroken  and  the  cham- 
ber well  secured.  When,  therefore,  on  his  opening  it  two 
or  three  times,  the  treasures  were  always  evidently  dimin- 
ished, he  adopted  the  following  plan:  he  ordered  traps  to 
be  made,  and  placed  them  round  the  vessels  in  which  the 
treasures  were.  But  when  the  thieves  came,  as  before, 
and  one  of  them  had  entered,  as  soon  as  he  went  near  a 
vessel  he  was  straightway  caught  in  the  trap.  Perceiving, 
therefore,  in  what  a  predicament  he  was.  he  immediately 
called  to  his  brother,  told  him  what  had  happened,  and 
bade  him  enter  as  quickly  as  possible  and  cut  off  his  head, 
lest,  if  seen  and  recognized,  he  should  ruin  him  also. 
The  other  thout'ht  he  spoke  well,  and  did  as  he  was  ad- 
vised. Then,  having  fitted  in  the  stone,  he  returned 
home,  taking  with  him  his  brother's  head. 

"When  day  came,  the  king,  ha  ving  entered  the  cham- 
ber, was  astonished  at  seeini'  the  bodv  of  the  thief  in  the 
trap,  without  the  head,  but  the  chamber  secured,  and  no 
apparent  means  of  entrance  or  exit.  In  this  perplexity  he 
contrived  thus:  he  hung  up  the  body  of  the  thief  from  the 
wall,  and  having  placed  sentinels  there,  he  ordered  them 
to  seize  and  bring  before  him  whomsoever  they  should 
see  weeping  or  expressing  commiseration  for  the  spectacle. 

"The  mother  was  greatly  grieved  at  the  bodv  being 
suspended,  and  coming  to  words  with  her  surviving  son, 
commanded  him  by  any  means  he  could  to  contrive  how 


he  might  take  down  and  bring  away  the  corpse  of  his 
brother;  but  should  he  not  do  so  she  threatened  to  go  to 
the  king  and  tell  who  had  the  treasure.  When  the  mother 
treated  her  surviving  son  harshly,  and  he,  with  many  en- 
treaties, was  unable  to  persuade  her,  he  contrived  this 
plan:  he  put  skins  filled  with  wine  on  some  asses,  and 
drove  to  were  the  corpse  was  detained,  and  there  skillfully 
loosed  the  strings  of  two  or  three  of  those  skins,  and  when 
the  wine  ran  out  he  beat  his  head  and  cried  aloud  as  if 
he  knew  not  which  one  to  turn  to  first.  But  the  se  ntinels, 
seeing  wine  How,  ran  with  vessels  and  caught  it,  thinking 
it  their  gain;  whereupon  the  man,  feigning  anger,  railed 
against  them.  But  the  sentinels  soothed  and  pacified 
him,  and  at  last  he  set  the  skins  to  rights  again.  More 
conversation  passed;  the  sentinels  joked  with  hipi  and 
moved  him  to  laughter,  and  he  gave  them  one  of  the 
skins,  and  lay  down  with  them  and  drank,  and  thus  they 
all  became  of  a  party;  and  the  sentinels,  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly drunk,  fell  asleep  where  they  had  been  drinking. 
Then  the  thief  took  down  the  body  of  his  brother,  and 
departing,  carried  it  to  his  mother,  having  obeyed  her  in- 
junctions. 

"After  this  the  king  resorted  to  many  devices  to  dis- 
cover and  take  the  thief,  but  all  failed  through  his  daring 
and  shrewdness ;  when,  at  last,  sending  throughout  all 
the  cities,  the  king  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made, 
offering  a  pardon,  and  even  reward  to  the  man,  if  he 
would  discover  himself.  The  thief,  relying  on  his  prom- 
ise, went  to  the  palace ;  and  Rhampsinitus  greatly  admired 
him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  accounting 
him  the  most  knowing  of  all  men;  for  that  the  Egyptians 
are  superior  to  all  others,  but  he  was  superior  to  the 
Egyptians." 

The  East  is  the  fatherland  of  thieves,  and  Oriental 
annals  teem  with  brilliant  examples  of  their  exploits.  The 
story  of  Jacoub  Ben-I.aith,  founder  of  the  Soffarid 
dynasty — otherwise,  first  of  the  Tinker-Kings  of  the 
larger  part  of  Persia — is  especially  excellent  tqion  that 
proverbial  "honor  among  thieves"  of  which  most  men 
have  heard. 

Working  weary  hour  after  hour  in  his  little  shop — 
toiling  away  days,  weeks,  and  months  for  a  meager  sub- 
sistence— Jacoub  finally  turned  in  disgust  from  his 
hammer  and  forge,  and  became  a  "  minion  of  the  moon." 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  reasonable  in  plunder, 
and  never  to  have  robbed  any  of  all  they  had.  One  night 
he  entered  the  palace  of  Darhani,  prince  of  the  province 
of  Segastan,  and,  working  diligently,  soon  gathered 
together  an  immense  amount  of  valuables,  with  which  he 
was  making  off,  when,  in  crossing  a  very  dark  room,  his 
foot  struck  upon  a  hard  substance,  and  the  misstep 
nearly  threw  him  down.  Stooping,  he  picked  up  that 
upon  which  he  had  trodden.  He  believed  it,  from  feeling, 
to  be  a  precious  stone.  He  carried  it  to  his  mouth, 
touched  it  with  his  tongue — it  was  salt !  And  thus,  by 
his  own  action,  he  had  tasted  salt  beneath  the  prince's 
roof— in  Eastern  parlance,  had  accepted  his  hospitality, 
become  his  guest.  He  could  not  rob  him.  Jacoub  laid 
down  his  burden — robes  embroidered  in  gold  upon  the 
richest  materials,  sashes  wanting  only  the  light  to  flash 
w  ith  precious  stones  worked  in  the  braid,  all  the  costly 
and  rare  of  an  Eastern  prince's  palace  gathered  in  one 
common  spoil — laid  it  all  down,  and  departed  as  silently 
as  he  had  come. 

In  the  morning  the  disorder  seen  told  only  of  attempted 
robbery.  Diligent  search  being  made,  the  officers  charged 
with  it  became  satisfied  of  Jacoub's  complicity.  They 
brought  him  before  the  prince.  There,  being  charged 
with  the  burglary,  Jacoub  at  once  admitted  it,  and  told 
the  whole  story.  The  prince,  honoring  him  for  his  honor, 
at  once  took  him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  w  ith 
entire  confidence  in  whatever  important  or  delicate  he 
had  to  do  that  needed  a  man  of  truth  and  courage ;  and 
facoub  from  that  beginning  went  up  step  by  Step,  till  he 
himself  became  prince  of  a  province,  and  then  of  many 
provinces,  and  finally  king  of  a  mighty  realm.  He  had 
soul  enough,  according  toCarlyle's  idea,  not  to  need  salt; 
but,  for  all  that,  the  salt  saved  him. 

These  are  variations  upon  the  general  theme  of  thievery. 
They  all  tend  to  show  that  it  is,  at  the  least,  unsafe  to 
take  the  fact  of  a  man's  having  committed  a  certain  crime 
against  pro)>erty  as  a  proof  per  se  that  he  is  radically  bad 
or  inferior  in  intellect.  "  \  our  thief  looks  in  the  crowd," 
said  Byron, 

"Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better;*1 

and  this,  not  because  physiognomy  is  false,  but  the  thief's 
face  true.  Of  a  promiscuous  crowd,  taken  almost  any- 
where, the  pickpocket  in  it  is  the  smartest  man  present, 
k)  all  probability.  According  to  Ecclesiasticus,  it  is  "the 
heart  of  man  that  changeth  his  countenance;"  audit 
does  seem  that  it  is  to  his  education  and  not  to  his  heart  that 
man  does  violence  in  stealing.  It  is  certainly  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  his  education  that  he  feels  in  reference  to  it, 
and  does  or  does  not  "  regret  the  necessity." 

And,  indeed,  that  universal  doctrine  of  contraries  may 
work  here  as  elsewhere;  and  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  a  majority  of  thieves  are  better  fitted  by 
their  nature  and  capacity  for  almost  any  other  position  in 
life  than  the  one  they  occupy  through  |>erver.se  circum- 
stance and  unaccountable  accident.  Though  mostly 
men  of  fair  ability,  they  are  not  generally  successful.  Con- 
sidering the  number  of  thieves,  there  are  but  few  great 
ones.  In  this  Rogues'  Oallery  of  the  New  York 
Police  Commissioners  we  find  the  face  of  a  "  first-rate" 
burglar  among  the  ablest  of  the  eighty  of  whom  he  is  one. 
He  is  a  German,  and  has  passed  twenty  years  in  the 
prisons  of  his  native  land:  has  that  leonine  aspect  some- 
times esteemed  a  physiognomical  attribute  of  the  German, 
and,  with  fair  enough  qualities  generally,  is  w  ithout  any 
especial  intellectual  trength.  Near  him  is  another  "  first- 
rate" — all  energy  and  action,  acute  enough,  a  quick 
reasoner,  very  cool  and  resolute.  Below  these  is  the  face 
of  one  whom  the  thief-takers  think  lightly  of,  and  call  a 
man  of  "no  account."  Yet  he  is  a  man  of  far  better 
powers  than  either  of  the  "  first-rates  "  -has  more  thought 
and  equal  energy — a  mind  seldom  or  never  at  rest — is 
one  to  make  new  combinations  and  follow  them  to  results 
with  an  ardor  almost  enthusiastic.    From  some  want  of 


adaption  not  depending  upon  intellectual  power,  he  is 
inferior  as  a  thief  to  his  inferiors. 

This  man  was  without  a  cravat  when  his  picture  was. 
taken,  and  his  white  shirt-collar,  coming  up  high  in  the 
neck,  has  the  appearance  of  a  white  neckerchief.  This 
trifle  of  dress,  with  the  intellectual  look  of  the  man,, 
strikes  every  observer  as  giving  him  a  clerical  appearance. 
The  picture  strongly  resembles — more  in  air,  perhaps, 
than  in  feature— the  large  engraved  portrait  of  Summer- 
field.  There  is  not  so  much  of  calm  comprehensiveness 
of  thought,  and  there  are  more  angles.  Thief  though  he 
be,  he  has  fair  language— not  florid  or  rhetorical,  but 
terse  and  very  much  to  the  point.  If  bred  as  a  divine,  he 
would  have  held  his  place  among  the  "  brilliants  "  of  the 
time,  and  been  as  original,  erratic,  or  outre  ar  any.  What 
a  fortune  lost !  It  is  part  of  the  fatality  for  the  man  not 
to  know  it,  at  least  in  time,  liven  villainy  would  have  put 
him  into  his  proper  place,  but  for  that  film  over  the 
mental  vision.  "If  rogues,"  said  Franklin,  "knew  the 
advantages  attached  to  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  they 
would  become  honest  men  from  mere  roguery." 

Many  of  the  faces  of  this  Rogues'  Gallery  are  verv  well 
worth  consideration.  Of  a  dozen  leading  pickpockets, 
who  work  singly,  or  two  or  three  together,  and  are  mostly 
English,  what  is  first  noted  is  not  favorable  to  English 
teaching  or  probity  :  their  position  sits  easily  upon  them. 
There  is  not  one  that  gives  indication  of  his  hav  ing  passed 
through  any  mental  struggle  before  he  sat  down  in  life  as 
a  thief.  Though  all  men  capable  of  thought,  they  have 
not  thought  very  deeply  upon  this  point.  One  of  them 
is  a  natural  aristocrat— a  man  who  could  keep  the  crowd 
aloof  by  simple  volition,  and  without  offense;  nothing 
whatever  harsh  in  him — polite  to  all,  and  amiable  to  a 
fault  with  his  fellows.  There  would  be  style  in  everything 
he  did  or  said.  He  is  one  to  astonish  drawing-rooms 
and  bewilder  promenades  by  the  taste  and  elegance  of 
his  dress.  Upon  that  altar,  doubtless,  he  sacrificed  his 
principles;  but  the  sacrifice  was  not  a  great  one. 

"  '  l  is  only  at  the  bar  or  in  the  dungeon  that  wise  men 
know  a  felon  by  his  features."  Another  English  pick- 
pocket appears  to  have  Alps  on  Alps  of  difference  l>e- 
tween  him  and  a  thief.  Good  nature  prevails;  there  is  a. 
little  latent  fire ;  not  enough  energy  to  be  bad  or  good, 
against  the  current.  I  le  has  some  quiet  dignity,  too — the 
head,  in  line,  of  a  genial,  dining  Dombey,  if  such  a  man 
can  be  imagined.  Face,  a  good  oval,  rather  full  in  flesh, 
forehead  square,  without  particular  strength,  a  nose  that 
was  never  unaccompanied  by  good  taste  and  understand- 
ing, and  mouth  a  little  lickerish— the  incarnation  of  the 
popular  idea  of  a  bank-president. 

Tiie  other  day  he  turned  to  get  in  an  omnibus  at  one  of 
the  ferries,  and  just  as  he  did  so,  there,  it  so  happened, 
was  a  young  lady  stepping  in  before  him.  The  quiet  old 
gentleman,  with  that  warmth  of  politeness  that  sits  so 
well  upon  quiet  old  gentlemen  in  the  presence  of  young 
ladies,  helped  her  in,  and  took  a  seat  beside  her.  At  half 
a  block  up  the  street  the  president  startled  the  other  pas- 
sengers by  the  violent  gesticulations  with  which  he  en- 
deavored to  attract  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  passing 
down  on  the  sidewalk;  the  passengers  watched  with  in- 
terest the  effect  or  non-effect  of  his  various  episodes  of 
telegraphic  designation,  and  saw,  with  a  regret  eciual  to 
his  own,  that  the  old  gentleman  on  the  sidewalk  saw 
nothing,  and  turned  the  corner  as  calmly  as  a  corner 
could  be  turned;  but  the  old  gentleman,  not  willing  to 
lose  him  in  that  manner,  jumped  out  of  the  'bus  and  ran 
after,  with  a  liveliness  better  becoming  his  eagerness  than 
his  age.  In  a  moment  more,  the  young  lady,  admonished 
by  the  driver's  rap  on  the  roof,  would  have  paid  her  fare, 
hut  her  portmonnaie  was  missing.  I  know  not  whether 
the  bank-president  was  or  was  not  susjxicted. 

"All  I  can  say  is,  that  he  hail  the  money." 

Look  closer,  and  beneath  that  look  of  good-humor 
you  will  find  a  little  something  of  superciliousness.  You 
w  ill  see  a  line  running  down  the  cheek  from  behind  each 
nostril,  drawing  the  whole  face,  good-humor  and  all,  into 
a  sneer  of  habitual  contempt— contempt,  no  doubt,  of 
the  vain  endeavors  and  devices  of  men  to  provide  against 
the  genius  of  a  good  pickpocket. 

It  was  said  of  Themistocles,  that 

"he,  with  all  his  greatness, 
Could  ne'er  command  his  hands." 

Now  this  man  is  a  sort  of  Themistocles.  He  is  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  can  snap  his  fingers  at  fortune;  can  sneer 
that  little  sneer  of  his  at  things  generally,  and  be  none  the 
worse ;  but  what  he  cannot  do  is,  to  shake  off  an  incubus 
that  sits  upon  his  life  in  the  shaf)e  of  an  old  habit  severe 
as  fate.  This  man,  w  ith  apparently  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  world  to  keep  one  at  j>eace  with  it,  and  to  ease 
declining  life  with  comforts  and  cheer  with  the  screner 
pleasures,  is  condemned  to  keep  his  j>cace  in  a  state  of 
continued  uncertainty;  for,  seeing  a  purse  temptingly 
exposed,  he  is  physically  incapable  of  refraining  from  the 
endeavor  to  take  it.  What  devil  i>  there  in  his  finger-ends 
that  brings  this  about?  Is  this  part  of  the  curse  of  crime 
—that,  having  once  taken  up  with  it,  a  man  cannot  cut 
loose,  but,  with  all  the  disposition  to  make  his  future  life, 
he  must,  as  by  the  iron  links  of  destiny,  be  chained  to  his 
past  ? 

The  amount  of  mental  activity  that  gleams  out  upon 
you  from,  the  walls  is  something  wonderful;  evidence  of 
sufficient  thinking  to  accomplish  almost  any  intellectual 
task;  thought-life  crowded  with  what  experience! 

The  "confidence"  swindlers  are  mostly  Americans — 
so  that,  the  pickpockets  being  mostly  English,  you  may 
see  some  national  character  in  crime,  aside  from  the  ten- 
dency of  races.  The  Englishman  is  conservative — sticks 
to  traditions — jacks  and  plods  in  the  same  old  way  in 
which  ages  have  picked  and  plodded  before  him.  Ex- 
actly like  the  thief  of  ancient  Athens,  he 

•"  walks 

The  street,  and  picks  your  pocket  as  he  talks 
On  some  pretence  with  you," 

at  the  same  time,  with  courage  and  self-reliance  admira- 
bly English,  risking  liberty  on  his  skill.  The  American 
illuminates  his  practice  with  an  intellectual  element, 
faces  his  man,  "  bidding  a  gay  defiance  to  mischance," 
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and  gains  his  end  easily  by  some  acute  device  that  merely 
transfers  to  himself,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  owner,  the  subtile  principle  of  property. 

This  "confidence"  game  is  a  thing  of  which  the  an- 
cients appear  to  have  known  nothing.'  The  French  have 
practiced  it  with  great  success,  and  may  have  invented  it. 
It  appears  particularly  French  in  some  of  its  phases— in 
the  manner  that  is  necessary  for  its  practice,  in  us  wit  and 
finesse.  The  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  with 
which  all  the  world  is  familiar,  is  the  most  magnificent 
instance  of  it  on  record.  A  lesser  case,  involvin  •  one  of 
the  same  names,  and  playing  excellently  upon  woman's 
vanity,  illustrates  the  French  practice. 

One  evening  as  Marie  Antoinette  sat  quietly  in  her  /<>& 
at  the  theater,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  tradesman  of  Paris 
sitting  nearly  vis-a-vis  to  the  queen,  made  great  parade 
of  her  toilet,  and  seemed  peculiarly  desirous  of  attracting 
attention  to  a  pair  of  splendid  bracelets,  gleaminu  with 
the  chaste  contrast  of  emeralds  and  diamonds.  She  was 
not  without  success.  A  gentleman  of  elegant  mien  and 
graceful  manner  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
loge;  he  delivered  a  message  from  the  queen.  Her  Maj- 
esty had  remarked  the  singular  beauty  of  the  bracelets, 
and  wished  to  inspect  one  of  them  more  closely.  W  hat 
could  be  more  gratifying?  In  the  seventh  heaven  of  de- 
lighted vanity,  the  tradesman's  wife  unclasped  the  brace- 
let and  gave  it  to  the  gentleman,  who  bowed  himself  out, 
and  left  her— as  you  have  doubtless  divined  he  would— 
abundant  leisure  to  learn  her  loss. 

Early  the  next  morning,  however,  an  officer  from  the 
department  of  police  called  at  this  lady's  house.  The 
night  before,  a  thief  had  been  arrested  leaving  the  theater, 
and  on  his  person  were  found  many  valuables— among 
others,  a  splendid  bracelet.  Being  penitent,  he  had  told, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  to  whom  the  articles  be- 
longed, and  the  lady  called  upon  was  indicated  as  the 
owner  of  the  bracelet.  If  madame  possessed  the  mate 
to  this  singular  bracelet,  it  was  only  necessary  to  intrust 
it  to  the  officer,  and,  if  it  were  found  to  compare  prop- 
erly with  the  other,  both  would  be  immediately  sent  hi  ime, 
and  madame  would  have  only  a  trifling  fee  to  pay.  The 
bracelet  was  given  willingly,  and,  with  a  stiff  courtesy 
inseparable  from  official  dignity,  the  officer  took  his  leave, 
and  at  the  next  cafe  joined  his  fellow,  the  gentleman  of 
elegant  mien  and  graceful  manner.  The  bracelets  were 
not  found  to  compare  properly,  and  therefore  were  not 
returned. 

These  faces  are  true  to  the  nationality— all  over  Ameri- 
can. They  are  much  above  the  average  in  expression — 
lighted  with  clear,  well-opened  eyes,  intelligent  and  per- 
ceptive; most  have  an  air  of  business  frankness  well  cal- 
culated to  deceive.  There  is  one  capacious,  thought- 
freighted  forehead.    All  are  young. 

No  human  observer  will  fail  to  be  painfully  struck  with 
the  number  of  boys  whose  faces  are  here  exposed.  There 
are  boys  of  every  age  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  of  every 
possible  description— good,  bad  and  indifferent.  The 
stubborn  and  irreclaimable  imp  of  evil  nature  peers  out 
sullenly  and  doggedly,  or  sparkles  on  you  a  pair  of  small 
snake-eyes,  fruitful  of  deceit  and  cunning.  The  better 
boy,  easily  moved,  that  might  become  anything,  mer- 
curial and  volatile,  "most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most 
assured,"  reflects  on  his  face  the  pleasure  of  having  his 
picture  taken,  and  smiles  good-humoredly,  standing  in 
this  worst  of  pillories,  to  be  pelted  along  a  lifetime  with 
unforgetting  and  unforgiving  glances.  With  many  of 
these  ooys  this  is  a  family  matter.  Here  aft  five  brothers, 
the  youngest  very  young  indeed,  and  the  father  not  very 
old.  One  of  the  brothers,  bright-looking  as  boy  can  be, 
is  a  young  Jack  Sheppard,  and  has  already  broken  jail 
five  times.  Many  are  trained  by  old  burglars  to  be  put 
through  windows  where  men  cannot  go,  and  open  doors. 
In  a  row  of  second-class  pickpockets,  nearly  all  boys,  there 
is  observable  on  nearly  every  face  some  expression  of  con- 
cern, and  one  instinctively  thanks  heaven  that  the  boys 
appear  to  be  frightened.  Vet,  after  all,  perhaps  it  is 
hardly  worth  while.  The  reform  of  boy  thieves  *vas  first 
agitated  a  long  while  since,  and  we  have  yet  to  near  of 
some  encouraging  result. 

Yet  there  are  in  this  gallery  the  faces  of  boys  that  can- 
not be  naturally  vicious — boys  of  good  instincts,  beyond 
all  possible  question,  and  that  only  need  a  mother's  hand 
to  smooth  back  the  clustering  hair  from  the  forehead  to 
discover  the  future  residence  of  plentiful  and  upright  rea- 
son. The  face  of  a  boy  now  in  Sing  Sing  for  burglary, 
and  who  bears  a  name  which  over  the  continent  of  North 
America  is  identified  with  the  ideas  of  large  combination 
and  enterprise,  is  especially  noticeable  for  the  clear  eyes 
and  frank,  promising  look. 

Think  of  the  misery  that  may  be  associated  with  all 
that  this  represents!  In  this  gallery  arc  the  faces  of 
many  men;  some  are  handsome,  most  of  them  more  or 
less  human.  It  cannot  be  that  they  all  began  wrongly,  that 
their  lives  were  all  poisoned  at  the  fountain-head.  No; 
here  are  some  that  came  from  what  are  called  good  fami- 
lies ;  many  others  of  them  had  homes,  and  you  may  still 
see  some  lingering  love  of  it  in  an  air  of  settled  sadness — 
they  were  misled  in  later  life.  Think  of  the  mothers  who 
have  gone  down  in  bitter,  bitter  sorrow  to  the  grave  with 
some  of  the  lineaments  we  see  around  before  their  mind's 
eye  at  the  latest  moment!  Oh,  the  circumstances  under 
which  some  of  these  faces  have  been  conjured  up  by  the 
strong  will  of  love !  Think  of  the  sisters  living  along  with 
a  hidden  heart -ache,  nursing  in  secret  the  knowledge  that 
somewhere  in  the  world  were  those  dear  to  them,  from 
whom  they  were  shut  out  by  a  bar-sinister  terribly  real, 
and  for  whose  welfare,  with  all  the  generous  truth  of  a 
sister's  feeling,  they  would  barter  everything,  yet  who  were 
in  an  unending  danger!  Think  of  them,  with  this  skele- 
ton behind  the  door  of  their  hearts,  fearful  at  every  mo- 
ment!  Does  it  seem  good  in  the  scheme  of  existence, 
or  a  blot  there,  that  those  who  are  themselves  innocent, 
but  who  are  yet  the  real  sufferers  whether  punishment  to 
the  cuiprit  fall  or  fail,  should  be  made  thus  poignantly 
miserable?    We  know  nothing. — Atlantic. 


SOW  INC.  AN  n  Rl  \riNO. 


Irish  affairs :  Potatoes  and  dynamite. 


'One  sowcth,  ami  anoiher  mpcth 
Surely,  one  man  soweth 

\\  hue  mother  reaps 
Anil  the  mother  waketh 

While  the  l>al>y  sleep*. 

Each  one  funis  a  harvest 
Which  he  never  Rotted  ; 

Kachone  bearing  burden* 
Lifts  another's  load. 

Every  one  is  reaper 
From  tome  distant  teed; 

Every  one  is  sower 
For  another's  need. 

This  is  law  an<l  gospel. 

Sweet  it  is  to  find, 
\\  hen  the  sowers  |x-rish. 

Reapers  come  behind, 

Praise  the  <;od  of  harvest ! 

What  is  wrought  in  te.irs 
Hiingcth  some  one  Messings 

In  the  mystic  years. 

Praise  the  God  of  harvest 
Thai  Another  reaps  | 

So  the  labor  fails  not 
When  the  sower  sleeps. 


-JOMI  4  37. 


Rev.  P.  /?.  B, 


TIIK  SMALL  DOC. 


He  is  only  three  or  four  months  of  age.  In  short,  he  is 
just  budding  into  doghood— that  sweet  period  of  life  when 
the  canine  mind  is  yet  undimmed  by  even  a  brick ;  when 
all  is  rosy  with  hope,  and  the  future  is  radiant  as  a  sum- 
mer sky. 

Ac  ross  the  horizon  of  his  fair  young  life  floats  not  a 
purple  cloudlet  to  disturb  him.  He  is  as  happy  as  he  can 
be.  Nothing  to  do  but  drink  milk  out  of  a  blue  saucer 
and  sleep  on  a  pretty  cardinal  rug  all  day.  He  is  so  happy 
that  he  cannot  keep  still.  He  runs  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, and  the  tinkle  of  his  nails  on  the  oilcloth  is  as 
soothing  as  the  patter  of  rain  on  dry  leaves.  When  he 
reaches  the  garret  he  hears  the  door-bell  ring,  and  after 
he  has  cocked  his  ears  up  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  caprice,  he  emits  a  preliminary  bark  and  rushes  for 
the  stairs  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  see  who  it  is.  He  only  de- 
scends about  three  steps  on  his  little,  plump  baby  feet; 
for  when  he  has  gone  that  far  he  falls,  in  the  excitement, 
and  rolls  the  rest  of  the  way,  while  heart-rending  howls  fill 
the  air  and  tell  the  hearer  how  much  he  is  frightened  and 
how  little  he  is  hurt. 

He  never  remains  in  one  spot  two  minutes  unless  asleep. 
First  he  will  lie  on  one  side,  and  get  into  a  seemingly  com- 
fortable position,  only  to  arise,  stretch  himself  and  lie- 
down  on  the  other  side.  Having  done  this,  he  places  his 
chin  between  his  fore  paws  and  watches  you  with  a  sort 
of  critical  impertinence;  and  before  you  know  it  he  as- 
sumes a  playful  mood  and  scampers  across  the  room  to 
where;  you  are  sitting,  and  tries  to  jump  on  your  lap, 
especially  if  he  has  just  been  running  in  the  wet  grass. 

He  will  only  come  to  you  when  you  don't  want  him. 
When  you  call  him  he  suspects  you  of  entertaining  ulte- 
rior motives  toward  him.  He  walks  up  until  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  you,  and  then  stands  still  and  regards  you 
hypercritically.  As  you  stoop  and  extend  your  hand  he- 
backs  away,  and  finally  runs  under  the  table  to  elude  you. 

When  he  acts  in  thi.,  way  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
little  rascal  has  been  into  some  deviltry,  and  fancies  you 
know  all  about  it  and  desire  to  correct  him. 

He  is  particularly  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  cook,  who 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  sweet)  him  rudely  out  of  the 
kitchen  on  the  broom.  When  she  comes  down  in  the 
morning  to  light  the  fire  she  misses  every  stick  of  kindling 
wood,  which  billets  are  found  at  intervals  during  the  day 
in  all  parts  of  the  house,  from  the, garret  to  the  cellar. 

He  is  the  greatest  little  rogue  I  ever  met.  He  delights 
in  taking  things  from  where  they  belong  and  forgetting  to 
put  them  back.  Spools  of  thread  are  taken  from  the 
work-box  and  chewed  a  pawed  around,  and  finally  left 
on  the  stairway  to  help  you  down. 

He  is  a  captious  creature  in  many  ways.  He  is  fre- 
quently placed  upon  his  haunches  and  neatly  balanced, 
with  a  view  to  perfect  him  in  the  art  of  sitting  up.  ■  This 
makes  him  look  disconsolate  and  sheepish,  and  as  soon 
as  the  person  teaching  him  leaves  him  to  sit  alone,  he 
rolls  over  so  clumsily  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  learn  to  sit  up, 
but  that  really  he  is  incapable  of  it.  Then  he  pretends 
that  he  has  been  hurt  by  rolling  over,  and  looks  appcal- 
ingly  at  you  to  desist. 

He  will  not  wear  his  neatly  embroidered  blanket,  but 
will  always  manage  to  scratch  off  or  roll  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  he  is  alone  and  out  of  sight.  Not  long  ago  a  fantastic 
military  cap,  fashioned  out  of  a  piece  of  newspaper,  was 
placed  upon  his  head.  He  appeared  discomfited  when 
held  up  to  see  himself  in  the  mirror;  and  as  soon  as  put 
on  the  floor,  he  took  that  hat  off  with  one  deft  blow  of 
a  hind  leg,  in  a  manner  that  forever  settled  the  fact  that 
he  is  without  martial  ambition. 

And  then  he  is  so  fond  of  shoes!  Why,  nothing  pleases 
him  more  than  to  take  one  of  my  shoes  in  his  mouth  and 
shake  it  around  in  the  air  as  he  would  a  rat. 

I  Ie  has  all  the  gold  daisies  mutilated  or  chewed  off  the 
red  slippers  I  hold  so  dear  for  the  gentle  maker's  sake. 
He  seems  to  prefer  them  to  all  my  other  foot-gear,  t>er- 
haps  because  he  can  secure  a  firmer  grip  on  them  than 
on  leather.  When  1  caught  him  feasting  on  those  daisies, 
which,  Unfortunately  for  him,  I  did,  I  held  him  out  at 
arm's  length  by  the  tail,  and  gave  him  about  five  blows 
for  each  flower.  Some  female  member  of  the  household 
came  in  and  said  I  was  a  brute,  and  held  the  shivering 
beast'  against  her  face,  and  patted  him  affectionately,  and 
offered  him  words  of  comfort  and  consolation. 

He  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  me  for  a  week, 
but  skulked  behind  chairs  and  under  sofas  whenever  I 
came  around.    But  one  night,  while  I  was  sitting  at  the 


table,  reading,  he  lay  down  on  one  of  my  feet,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  ottoman,  and  I  grabbed  him 
before  he  could  discover  his  mistake.  He  seemed  greatly 
mortified  at  first,  but  finally  made  up,  and  we  have  been 
thi'  very  best  of  friends  since. 

W  henever  I  walk  across  the  room  he  runs  after  me,  and 
not  infrequently  holds  the  ends  of  my  trousers-legs  in  his 
teeth  and  allows  me  to  drag  him  along  on  his  feet  .  When 
he  is  put  outside,  he  stands  on  his  hind  legs  and  shivers 
on  the  steps,  with  his  fore-paws  and  nose'  against  the 
screen  dtxir,  and  barks  so  loud  and  incessantly  that  there 
is  tin  alternative  but  to  admit  him.  And  he  is  no  sooner 
inside  than  his  heart  is  brimming  over  with  joy,  which  he 
expresses  by  barking  so  loudly  that  we  are  obliged  to  put 
him  out  again,  that  we  may  have  a  little  quiet  in  the 

In  luse. 

\\  henever  I  put  my  hat  on  he  runs  around  the  table  in 
wild  delight,  or  up  and  down  the  hall  at  full  s|iecd,  for  he 
fam  ies  he  is  going  to  be  taken  for  a  walk.  Nothing 
makes  him  happier  than  the  prospect  of  a  walk,  and 
when  he  has  walked  so  far  that  he  is  tired  out,  he  ezpectB 
to  be  (  arried  home. 

When  I  start  for  the  train  in  the  morning,  I  usually 
take  a  short  cut  across  a  field  of  tall  grass.  The  grass  is 
so  high  that  I  never  discover  the  dog  is  with  me  until  I 
am  out  on  the  road  and  (  lose  to  the  station.  Then  I 
have  to  turn  around  and  take  him  back  to  the  house,  and 
miss  my  train  by  the  operation.  About  three  quarters  of  him 
are  Scotch.  I  don't  know  w  hat  the  other  quarter  is.  and  I 
don't  care  whether  it  is  exotic  or  not.  His  tail,  or  rather 
something  like  three-quarters  of  it,  was  removed  several 
weeks  ago,  a  connoisseur  having  said  that  it  would  prevent 
the  animal  from  having  fits,  and  add  to  his  personal 
aptiearancc. 

Now  he  wags  what  little  tail  he  has  left,  and  doesn't 
seem  to  miss  what  was  taken  off  until  he  attempts  to 
seize  hold  of  it  with  his  teeth.  I  have  seen  him  move  in 
a  swift  circle  for  minutes  without  securing  it,  much  to 
his  mortification  and  disappointment. 

One  day  we  tied  a  small  piece  of  meat  to  it,  in  order 
to  exercise  the  dog,  because  he  was  becoming  lazy.  But 
he  didn't  run  very  far.  By  a  mad,  impassioned  wag  he 
wagged  the  meat  off,  quickly  devoured  it,  and  looked  as 
though  he  liked  that  kind  of  treatment  immensely.  After 
which  he  went  and  ran  across  a  number  of  garments 
bleaching  on  the  grass,  and  covered  them  with  muddy 
foot-marks,  in  his  great  hurry  to  reach  the  fence  to  see  a 
coach-dog  that  was  passing. — R.  A'.  Munkittriek,  in  Puck. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  prove 
that  hard  drinking  has  been  an  essentially  English  habit 
since  the  dawn  of  our  history.  Shakespeare,  who  left  off 
writing  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  paints  a  whole 
gallery  of  typical  drunkards,  and  by  the  mouth  of  I  ago 
claims  the  Englishman  as  far  and  away  the  most  consum- 
mate toper  in  Europe. 

In  1506,  it  is  on  record  that  Joice  Rowe,  Abbess  of 
Rumsey,  one  of  the  wealthiest  convents  in  the  kingdom, 
and  tenanted  mostly  by  noble  dames,  was  accused  before 
BlshOp  Fox  of  carousing  habitually  far  on  into  the  night 
with  her  nuns— a  pretty  strong  proof  that  hard  drinking 
was  then  a  national  vice. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Chaucer 
represents  all  his  low-class  characters  as  jolly  topers.  The 
miller  can  hardly  sit  his  horse,  and  the  cook  tumbles  off 
into  the  mire,  in  consequence  of  their  potations.  The 
wife  of  the  miller  of  Benay  does  not  go  to  bed  without 
"her  jolly  whistle  wel  ywet."  In  1315  the  noble  dame 
Clementina  Guildford,  Abbess  of  Rumsey,  and  the  wor- 
thy predecessor  of  Joice  Rowe,  drinks  herself  to  death. 

Some  generations  earlier  the  author  of  the  romance  of 
"  Merlin  "  describes  the  mother  of  his  hero — a  highly  re- 
spectable young  woman  -as  accompanying  her  neighbors 
to  the  alehouse,  swilling  there  till  long  past  midnight, 
taking  a  lusty  share  in  a  brawl,  and  then  falling  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively  into  the  (  laws  of  the  demon— the 
whole  thing  taking  place  as  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  reign  of  Stephen  (onus  Walter  Map,  the  jovial 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  with  his  widely  popular  drinking 
songs.  A  century  earlier  the  whole  Saxon  army  spent  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  pushing  about  the 
bowl. 

And  so  we  go  back,  century  by  century  ;  poets,  annal- 
ists, statutes,  and  the  canons  of  provincial  councils  all 
telling  us  that  deep  drinking  was  the  rule  all  over  Gnat 
Britain,  up  to  the  time  when  our  am  estors  <  mild  form  no 
other  ideas  of  heaven  than  as  a  place  where  fierce  bouts 
of  fighting  and  bouts  as  fierce  of  drinking  were  the  only 
occupations  and  enjoyments.    St.  /times' s  (iazettc. 


Lord  Macaulay  wrote  these  words:  " Children, look 

into  those  eyes,  listen  to  that  dear  voice,  notice  the  feel- 
ing of  even  a  single  touch  that  is  bestowed  ujion  you  by 
that  gentle  hand.  Make  much  of  it  while  yet  you  have 
that  most  precious  of  all  good  gifts,  a  loving  mother. 
Read  the  unfathomable  love  of  those  eyes;  the  kind 
anxiety  of  that  tone  and  look,  however  slight  your  pain. 
In  after  life  you  may  have  friends  fond,  dear,  kind 
friends;  but  never  will  you  have  again  the  inexpressible 
love  and  gentleness  lavished  upon  you  which  none  but  a 
mother  bestows.  Often  do  I  sigh  in  my  struggle  with  the 
hard,  uncaring  world  for  the  sunt,  deep  security  I  felt 
when  of  an  evening,  nestled  in  her  Ixisom,  I  listened  to 
some  quiet  tale  suitable  to  my  age,  read  in  her  tender, 
untiring  voice.  Never  can  I  foruct  her  lender  glances 
cast  upon  111c  when  I  appeared  asleepj  never  her  kiss 
of  pcai  e  at  night.  Years  have  passed  away  since  we  laid 
her  beside  my  father  in  the  <  bun  hyard  ;  yet  still  her  voice 
whispers  from  the  grave,  and  her  eyes  watch  over  me  as  I 
visit  spots  long  Since  hallowed  to  the  memory  of  my 
mother." 

"  I  think  I  shall  never  leave  America  again,"  said 
Evangelist  .Moody,  who  arrived  from  London  the  other 
day.  "  I  am  pleased  with  my  success  in  England,  but 
I  think  my  future  field  lies  in  America."  Mr.  Moody, 
now  in  New  York,  w  ill  begin  his  revival  work  in  September. 
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A  DISGRACEFUL  NOMINATION. 

The  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee  ho|>es  to  wipe  out,  at  the  coming  elec- 
tions, the  present  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  it  expects  to  make  part  of  the 
pain  in  this  state.  This  expectation  is  well  founded.  There 
will  he  no  tidal  wave  in  California  this  year  to  help  the 
Democrats;  indeed,  if  there  is  to  be  any  wave  at  all,  the 
indications  are  favorable  to  the  belief  that  its  sweep  will 
be  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  last  one. 

The  Democrats  have  made  some  weak  and  some  bad 
nominations— notably  among  the  latter  that  of  Robert  P. 
Hastings,  in  the  Fourth  district.  It  is  so  visibly  and  fla- 
grantly bad,  and  he  is  so  sure  to  be  beaten,  that  it  would 
be  wasting  The  San  Franciscan's  space  to  consider  his  de- 
merits, did  not  his  candidacy  stand  for  about  all  that  is 
objectionable  in  politics.  There  is  a  meaning  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hastings  is  running  for  Congress  which  is  far 
wider  in  its  application  than  the  bounds  of  his  district. 
It  is  a  meaning  which  should  go  home  to  every  citizen 
who  cares  for  purity  in  the  public  service,  and  who  appre- 
ciates the  danger  to  good  government  involved  in  making 
places  of  honor  and  profit  in  that  service  things  of  bargain 
and  sale. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  a  young  man,  still  in  his  early  thirties. 
He  comes  of  a  good  family,  and  has  been  given  a  liberal 
education,  or  at  least  the  opportunities  to  acquire  one. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  and  the  son  of  a  well-known  jurist,  who  is 
also  rich.  Mr.  Hastings  was  two  years  ago  nominated 
for  the  responsible  position  of  School  Director.  The  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  worthily  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  was  natural.  Too  often 
the  Hoard  of  Education  has  been  filled  with  men  of  no 
acquirements — coarse,  common  fellows,  knowing  little  of 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  caring  less,  whose  only  ob- 
ject in  seeking  their  unsalaried  seats  has  been  to  job  in  the 
patronage  of  the  department  for  their  own  profit.  Here 
was  Mr.  I  lastings — not  long  from  college,  and  supposed 
to  be  moved  by  his  fresh  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation to  ask  the  office ;  a  gentleman  of  means,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  learned  profession,  and  reasonably  thought  to  be 
above  the  ordinary  temptations  which  beset  the  average 
School  Director. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  elected.  His  supposed  high  qualifi- 
cations for  dealing  with  educational  matters  were  recog- 
nized by  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  board.  As 
President  he  had  the  appointment  of  committees.  These 
committees  are  all-jiowerful  in  the  disposition  of  funds, 
the  teacherships,  and  other  salaried  positions  in  the 
schools.  What  use  did  Mr.  Hastings  make  of  the  power 
given  into  his  hands?  We  shall  see  by  examining  his 
relations  with  a  certain  very  powerful  citizen,  who  holds 
no  official  station. 

This  powerful  citizen  is  Mr.  Chris  Buckley.  Mr.  Puck- 
ley  is  physically  blind,  but  the  eyes  of  his  strong  and 
active  mind  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  main  chance. 
His  trade  is  whisky-selling,  his  profession  politics.  By 
his  ability  to  attract  to  him  the  offscourings  of  the  city, 
and  his  really  great  talent  for  organization,  this  blind 
man  made  himself  a  j>ower  in  a  small  way  in  ward  poli- 
tics. His  followers  increased  and  his  influence  extended, 
until  he  became  the  "  boss"  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
this  city.  Without  his  consent,  no  man  need  aspire  to 
any  office,  election  to  which  requires  the  Democratic 
vote  of  San  Francisco.  In  order  to  retain  the  fidelity  of 
his  subordinates,  it  is  necessary  that  Mr.  Buckley  should 
substantially  reward  them.  This  he  does  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  by  finding  them  places  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  municipial  government,  under  prin- 
cipals who  owe  their  offices  to  him. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  had  been  chosen  its  President, 
instead  of  giving  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the 
School  Department,  he  became  the  humble  servant  of 
Boss  Buckley.  It  being  known  that  a  c  lose  alliance  had 
been  formed  between  this  shrewd  and  powerful  citizen 
and  President  Hastings,  other  thrifty  members  of  the 
board  hastened  to  offer  their  services.    Thus  a  ring  was 


formed,  and  through  it  Boss  Buckley  has  controlled  the 
patronage  of  the  School  Department  as  absolutely  as  if 
he  owned  it— as  completely  as  if  it  were  a  branch  of  his 
saloon,  and  Mr.  Hastings  were  his  barkeeper. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  the  people  of  San  Francisco  what 
sort  of  management  the  School  Department  has  had,  and 
is  still  having,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buckley,  through  his 
factotum,  Mr.  Hastings.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
record  of  waste,  extravagance  and  jobbery — the  employ- 
ment of  superfluous  workmen  in  reward  for  political 
services,  the  favored  contractors  for  supplies,  the  queer 
book-keeping,  the  sudden  discovery  of  the  lack  of  money 
to  pay  the  teachers,  the  introduction  of  new  text-books, 
for  sale  by  Mr.  Buckley's  friends,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  come  forward  with  funds  in 
order  to  keep  the  schools  open. 

The  bribe  offered  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term,  to  induce  him  to  lend  himself  to  this  prostitution  of 
his  power,  was  a  promise  from  Mr.  Buckley  that  he 
should  be  given  the  nomination  for  Congress  from  the 
Fourth  district.  That  such  a  contract  had  been  entered 
into  was  well  known  long  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  State  Convention.  It  was  notorious  that 
Mr.  Buckley  put  off  all  other  applicants  for  the  honor  by 
stating  that  he  had  promised  it  to  Mr.  Hastings.  That 
]>erson  himself  boasted  that  he  had  carried  the  nomination 
in  his  pocket  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  convention 
which  nominated  him  was  packed  by  Mr.  Buckley  with 
employes  of  the  School  Department,  and  miscellaneous 
hangers-on.  The  job  was  so  openly  and  shamelessly 
done  that  a  revolt  among  the  decent  and  self-respecting 
Democrats  of  the  district  was  feared.  The  anger  and 
disgust  expressed  by  this  element  of  the  party  for  a  time 
angered  Mr.  Hastings  and  frightened  the  "boss."  The 
re|>ort  was  current  that  the  nominee  had  placed  his  re- 
signation in  his  principal's  hands,  and  that  the  latter  was 
inclined  to  accept  it  anil  give  the  party  something  to  say 
about  who  should  be  the  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
district.  The  storm  blew  over,  however — anyway,  the 
noise  of  rebellion  grew  less— and  Mr.  Hastings  has  been 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Hastings  has  filled  no  office  of  public  trust  save 
that  of  School  Director.  As  it  is  in  reward  for  his  serv  ices 
n  that  position  that  he  has  been  put  forward  for  a  higher, 
•or  at  least  a  more  conspicuous,  office,  it  is  but  just  that 
his  fitness  for  the  promotion  should  be  judged  by  these 
services.  If  the  people  of  the  Fourth  district  feel  grate- 
ful to  him  for  having  handed  over  the  School  Department 
to  Boss  Buckley,  in  order  that  that  thrifty  citizen  might 
make  comfortable  berths  for  his  henchmen  and  give  fat 
contracts  to  his  friends;  if  the  people  feel  grateful  to  Mr. 
1  lastings  for  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  lower  the 
efficiency  and  wound  the  self-res|)ect  of  the  teachers  of 
their  children,  by  causing  them  to  know  that  continuance 
in  their  |>ositions  does  not  depend  upon  faithful  work,  but 
upon  the  favor  of  a  saloon-keeper  on  Bush  street— why, 
then  the  people  of  the  Fourth  district  ought  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Hastings. 

A  large  number  of  the  residents  of  the  district  will  do 
this;  but  hardly,  we  think,  from  gratitude.  There  are,  it 
is  understood,  several  thousand  purchasable  votes  there. 
Mr.  Hastings  can  command  money,  and  he  is  using  it. 
He  is  uniforming  clubs,  and  scattering  his  coin  rather 
lavishly  in  other  ways.  Indeed,  this  "  gentleman  in  poli- 
ties" was  going  so  frequently  and  deeply  into  his  pockets 
that  Mr.  Buckley  is  said  to  have  expostulated  with  him 
feelingly,  and  suggested  that  a  more  exi>erienced  hand — 
that  of  Mr.  Buckley,  to  wit — should  attend  to  the  "  legiti- 
mate expenditure  "  of  the  campaign.  The  amount  which 
those  skilled  in  such  matters  say  Mr.  Hastings  is  willing 
to  spend  in  his  effort  to  climb  to  a  seat  in  Congress  is 
$20,000.  Such  a  sum,  if  judiciously  placed,  would  as- 
suredly produce  a'handsome  vote  on  election  day. 

Money,  however,  will  not  elect  Mr.  Hastings.  His 
opponent,  Mr.  W.  W.  Morrow,  is  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  comparatively  poor;  but  he  enjoys  some  advan- 
tages. He  is  a  man  of  brains  and  character;  his  name  is 
linked  with  no  discreditable  transactions,  though  he  has 
served  the  public  in  office;  and  he  is  not  the  creation  or 
the  servant  of  any  "  boss."  These  are  substantial  ad- 
vantages, and  will  more  than  offset  Mr.  Hastings's  money. 
They  will  draw  to  his  support  such  citizens  of  the  Fourth 
district  as  wish  to  testify  to  their  disapproval  of  the  laying 
of  the  unclean  hand  of  the  bar-room  politician  upon  the 
public  schools;  of  such  Democrats  as  wish  to  see  their 
party  rescued  from  the  tyrannical  and  degrading  rule  of 
Mr.  Chris  Buckley,  whose  throne  is  a  barrel,  and  whose 
scepter  is  a  bottle;  and  finally,  of  all  who  care  to  be 
represented  in  Congress  by  a  gentleman  who  understands 
the  needs  of  the  state,  and  would  know  how  to  address 
the  House  in  their  behalf,  rather  than  to  be  represented 


by  a  young  man  who  has  disgraced  himself  in  the  first 
office  he  has  held,  who  has  got  his  political  education 
from  Boss  Buckley,  and  who  in  the  presence  of  Congress 
would  be  as  dumb  as  an  oyster,  and  to  his  constituents 
quite  as  useless. 

The  expectation  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  that  there  will  be  gains  for  its  party  in  this 
state  is,  we  repeat,  well  founded. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  ANTI-MONOPOI.ISTS. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  the  professional 
"anti-monopolists"  of  the  state  had,  by  tacit  agreement, 
decided  to  take  a  rest  for  a  few  months— at  least  during 
the  presidental  campaign.  There  are  a  few  of  the  [jests, 
however,  who  seem  determined  not  to  be  quiet.  The 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Santa  Cruz  county 
has  met  and  passed  some  resolutions,  among  them  one 
requesting  Senator  Knight,  representing  the  district  in 
which  Santa  Cruz  is  included,  to  resign  his  seat,  because 
of  his  stand  toward  railroad  legislation  during  the  late 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Knight  is  a  gentle- 
man of  probity  and  ability.  He  has  never,  moreover, 
been  classed  among  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  over- 
friendly  to  the  corporations.  But,  being  a  man  of  sense, 
he  refused  to  lend  himself  to  every  wild  scheme  proposed 
by  the  professional  anti-monopolists  to  worry  and  hamper 
the  railroad  companies  of  the  state— the  ulterior  object 
being  to  curry  favor  with  the  ignorant,  idle  and  restlessly 
mischievous  elements  of  the  population.  Therefore 
Senator  Knight  is  condemned  as  an  "enemy  of  the 
people,"  and  asked  to  vacate  his  seat,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  occupied  by  some  one  more  willing  to  play  the 
demagogue.  We  venture  to  assert  that  no  consider- 
able portion  of  Senator  Knight's  constituents  share 
in  the  desire  expressed  for  his  resignation  by  the  county 
committee  of  his  party  in  Santa  Cruz.  Unless  the 
people  of  Monterey,  San  Benito  and  Santa  Cruz  counties 
are  radically  different  from  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
state,  we  are  pretty  sure  it  will  be  found  that  the  c  ourse 
of  Senator  Knight  at  the  extra  session  is  approved  by  the 
merchants,  the  sober  mechanics  and  the  steady-going 
classes  generally — the  classes  who  are  owners  of  their 
homes,  and  those  who  are  working  toward  that  con- 
dition. Backing  the  request  for  his  resignation  are,  no 
doubt,  the  Democratic  lawyers,  who,  unable  to  make  a 
good  living  at  their  profession,  are  anxious  to  go  into  poli- 
tics; and  their  less  hungry  legal  confreres,  whose  vanity 
would  lead  them  to  neglect  their  practice  forthe  sake  of  the 
prominence  that  public  office  would  give  them;  the 
shiftless  and  drunken  floating  population  which  eddies 
around  the  saloons ;  the  cranks,  whose  brains  have  been 
addled  by  ideas  got  at  second-hand  from  a  kind  of  reading 
that  they  are  not  able  to  fully  understand ;  and  finally, 
the  mass  of  ignorance,  stupidity  and  arrogance  that  squats 
upon  the  soil  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  goes  in  for  states- 
manship instead  of  industrious  agriculture. 

The  election  of  Governor  Stoneman  was  a  misfortune 
to  California  in  more  ways  than  one.  Although  the  Re- 
publicans were  even  more  ferocious  in  their  threatenings 
against  incorporated  capital  than  were  the  Democrats, 
the  victory  of  the  latter  was  claimed  as  an  "anti-rail- 
road "  triumph.  Hence  nearly  every  politically  ambitious 
Democrat  in  the  state  has  for  two  years  given  his  spare 
time  to  disturbing  the  peace  with  the  noise  of  his  anti- 
monopoly  fury.  Mr.  George  Hearst,  anxious  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  has  walked  the  ties  by  day  and  by 
night,  beating  his  newspaper  gong  to  frighten  locomotives 
from  the  track.  Railroad  Commissioner  Foote,  having 
got  upon  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  on  the  top  of  which 
Governor  Stoneman  sits,  has  rent  the  air  with  his  cries 
for  vengeance  against  the  "  monopoly."  General  Naglee, 
enormously  enriched  by  a  landed  estate  befitting  a  Rus- 
sian noble,  has  posed  as  the  friend  of  the  |xx>r,  and  shaken 
the  earth  with  his  thunders  against  the  sinfulness  of  those 
who  have  made  money  by  carrying  wheat,  wine  and 
brandy  instead  of  by  producing  them.  Judge  Terry  has 
roared  like  a  bear  from  his  cave  at  Stockton  about  the 
natural  depravity  of  men  who  make  and  operate  railroads — 
hoping  that  his  roars  might  be  heard  by  a  grateful  people, 
and  he  be  called  forth  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  state  Supreme 
Court,  or  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
beer  man,  has  industriously  made  famous  his  beer  and  him- 
self by  issuing  pronunciamentos  to  the  jieople  of  the  state, 
calling  upon  them  to  destroy  the  villains  who  have  been 
the  means  of  thus  enabling  him  to  advertise  himself  and 
his  wares  at  so  little  cost. 

These  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  anti-monopoly  cru- 
sade in  California.  There  is  no  sincerity  in  them.  To 
a  man  they  are  supporting  for  the  presidency  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, who  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  an  anti-mcmopo- 
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list,  in  the  sense  which  that  term  carries  in  this  state. 
Each,  in  his  desire  to  profit  personally  by  the  communis- 
tic spirit  which  they  have  united  to  create  in  certain  strata 
of  the  population  here,  regards  the  others  with  jealousy 
and  hatred.  Each,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  crusade,  plots  and  backbites  that  the 
others  may  be  belittled.  It  is  as  rare  to  have  one  Cali- 
fornian  anti-monopoly  leader  say  a  good  word  of  another, 
save  in  public,  as  it  is  to  hear  a  doctor  privately  admit 
the  excellence  of  a  professional  brother. 

The  noise  raised  by  a  handful  of  ambitious  demagogues, 
and  the  few  newspapers  under  their  control,  has  deceived 
even  themselves  into  a  false  belief  as  to  the  depth  and  ex- 
tent of  the  movement  which  they  have  generated.  In  this 
city  they  have  no  following  worth  mentioning.  The 
mercantile  community  will  have  none  of  them;  neithei 
will  the  mass  of* the  people.  The  ridiculous  failure  of 
the  public  meeting  called  here  during  the  recent  sitting 
of  the  Legislature,  to  "speak  in  thunder  tones"  to  the 
San  Francisco  Senators  who  refused  to  countenance  the 
stupid  and  absurd  legislation  proposed  by  the  office- 
hunting  coterie  for  the  bedevilment  of  the  railroads,  was 
proof  of  how  absolutely  indifferent  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  are  to  the  so-called  anti-monopoly  cause.  In 
the  interior  the  anti-monopoly  leaders  get  their  recruits 
from  among  the  small  politicians,  the  lazy  riff-raff  of  the 
towns,  and  from  among  a  too-numerous  class  of  farmers 
men  who  were  never  so  well  off  as  now ;  who  never  ex- 
pected in  their  younger  days  to  have  as  much  wealth  as 
they  possess;  who  live  coarsely,  and  have  no  intelligent 
conception  of  the  use  of  money ;  who  cannot  spend  it  for 
the  comforts  of  life — which  would  be  discomforts  to  them  ; 
who  are  uneducated,  purse-proud,  and  the  victims  of 
a  grotesquely  mistaken  notion  of  their  importance  as  an 
element  of  the  population.  These  thick-skulled,  hard- 
drinking,  sty-dwelling  peasants,  burdened  with  wealth 
which  they  do  not  know  how  to  employ,  yet  hate  to  see  a 
dollar  of  it  go  out  of  the  necks  of  their  buckskin  purses, 
are  prone  to  regard  the  charges  of  others  for  services 
rendered  as  robbery  of  themselves.  These  clod-hoppers 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  Hearsts,  Terrys,  Naglees,  and 
their  kind.  It  is  such  as  they  who  demand  that  an  hon- 
est, conscientious  man  like  Senator  Knight  shall  resign 
his  seat,  because  their  gruntings  were  not  taken  by  him 
as  commands  from  heaven. 

The  Democratic  leaders  in  this  state — the  men  who 
have  the  official  power  to  shape  the  policy  of  their  party — 
are  not  notable  for  their  wisdom;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  have  intelligence  enough  to  pass  the  order 
along  to  the  county  committees  to  have  done  with  such 
folly  as  the  Santa  Cruz  body  has  given  the  latest  instance 
of.  The  people  of  California  afe  very,  very  tired  of  it. 
It  is  no  longer  even  amusing. 


HARD  WORK  NEEDED. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Democrats  of  California  think  they 
have  a  good  fighting  chance  to  carry  the  state  tor  Cleve- 
land. They  have  begun  their  work  early,  and  they  keep 
at  it.  They  are  far  more  active  than  the  Republicans  in 
drumming  up  recruits  for  their  clubs,  and  in  perfecting 
their  organization  generally.  They  do  not  seem  to  be- 
short  of  money  for  all  needful  purposes,  and  the  National 
Committee,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  not  let  the 
supply  fail.  The  presidential  contest  promises  to  be  a 
close  one  and  the  eight  electoral  votes  of  California  are 
worth  struggling  for.  The  strongest  ground  for  Demo- 
cratic hope  is  Republican  over-confidence.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Blaine  was  received  here  with  such  jiopu- 
lar  enthusiasm,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cleveland  with  so  much 
coldness,  that  the  Republicans  have  been  disposed  to 
regard  the  election  as  won  in  advance.  This  is  a  mistake ; 
and  it  will  be  a  fatal  one  if  the  party  managers  do  not 
rouse  themselves  and  push  the  campaign  vigorously.  A 
Democratic  majority  has  to  be  wiped  out,  and  that  can- 
not be  done  by  sitting  back  and  smiling  at  Democratic 
processions  and  mass-meetings. 

Nevada  is  usually  a  much  safer  Republican  state  than 
California,  and  Mr.  Blaine  is  as  popular  there  as  he  is  here ; 
but  Nevada  is  as  likely  to  give  her  three  votes  to  Cleveland 
as  not.  The  financial  powers  which  control  the  politics  of 
the  little  commonwealth  are  not  enamored  of  Blaine. 
They  would  have  greatly  preferred  Arthur;  and  they 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  (rom  Cleveland  in  the  presi- 
dential chair.  A  leading  sagebrush  Democrat  spoke 
hopefully  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago  of  the  pros[*cts  of 
his  party.  A  large  proportion  of  the  voting  population 
of  Nevada  is  made  up  of  Cornishmen.  These  are  ordi- 
narily Republicans,  but  they  love  England  and  hate 
Irishmen  intensely.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
catch  the  Irish  vote  by  representing  Mr.  Blaine  as  thirst- 


ing for  John  Hull's  blood  will  have  the  effect,  the  Demo- 
crats not  unnaturally  think,  of  turning  the  Cornishmen 
against  him.  If  this  hope  be  realized,  Nevada  will  go 
for  Cleveland. 

Races  are  not  won  by  lying  on  one's  oars  and  pleas- 
antly reflecting  that  the  other  fellow,  who  is  meanwhile 
tugging  away  at  the  .blades,  is  an  inferior  sculler.  Too 
much  time  has  been  wasted  in  foolish  ease  ami  idle  boast- 
ing. If  the  Democrats  are  to  be  whipped  in  California 
and  Nevada,  they  must  be  fought,  and  fought  hard. 


When  the  carrion  birds  of  polities  began  to  dig  their 
beaks  into  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  Tht  San 
Franciscan  predicted  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  not  escape. 
The  attempt  at  reprisal  is  being  made.  It  is  alleged  that 
thirty-four  years  ago  Mr.  Blaine  also  forgot  the  teachings 
of  the  Sunday  school.  We  observe  that  the  class  of  news- 
papers  which  were  most  eager  to  believe  evil  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  scoff  at  the  idea  that  Mr.  Blaine  could 
in  his  youth  have  been  other  than  a  saint.  Kor  ourselves, 
we  have  no  notion  that  either  Mr.  Cleveland  or  Mr. 
Blaine  has  a  perfectly  clean  page  in  the  recording  angel's 
ledger;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  their  accounts  in  that 
celestial  volume  will  compare  pretty  wi  ll  with  the  average 
man's,  and  gleam  whitely  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
mean-minded,  base-souled  creatures  who  are  making 
themselves  active  in  dragging  into  the  politic  al  struggle 
matters  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  fit- 
ness of  the  candidates  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  presidential  office,  and  the  discussion  of  which  in  the 
press  is  an  offense  to  ordinary  decency. 


The  pay  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  is  engaging  the  sym- 
pathetic attention  of  the  press  at  present.  A  New  York 
paper  made  what  is  regarded  as  the  startling  statement 
that  the  clergy  receive,  as  a  rule,  no  more  than  clerks. 
Reporters  in  various  cities,  including  San  Francisco,  have 
been  industriously  interviewing  the  preachers,  and  the 
showing  is  that  the  gentlemen  who  break  the  bread  of  life 
for  urban  congregations  are  doing  quite  well  financially, 
their  incomes  ranging  from  Beecher's  $20,000  down  to 
$1,500  annually.  Very  many  get  from  $3,000  to  $6,000, 
and  few  below  $2,500.  In  short,  it  is  shown  that  a  cler- 
gyman who  has  the  ability  to  fill  a  city  pulpit  is  sure  of  a 
salary  which  will  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort,  even  lux- 
ury. It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  preacher  who 
docs  not  earn  more  than  the  average  clerk  does  not  de- 
serve more.  Brains  arc  at  a  premium  in  the  sacred  pro- 
fession, as  in  other  walks  of  life. 


The  newspapers  during  the  week  have  been  ministering 
to  the  enlightened  public's  taste  for  the  horrible  by. 
making  a  great  sensation  out  of  the  report  that  Lieu- 
tenant Greely  and  his  surviving  comrades  kept  themselves 
alive  in  their  icy  prison  by  making  food  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  perished.  If  it  be  true  that  the  poor  fellows 
who  were  found  wasted  and  helpless  under  their  fallen 
tent  in  the  snow  were  reduced  to  such  a  revolting  and 
ghastly  extremity,  humanity  would  suggest  that  their 
feelings  be  spared  reference  to  this  part  of  their  awful 
experience.  '   

The  prcsidcntal  campaign  increases  in  interest  as  it 
advances.  The  past  week  has  been  especially  fruitful 
in  new  and  important  developments.  In  that  brief  space 
Mr.  Blaine  has  been  charged  with  being  a  Don  Juan,  and 
pictured  as  a  hypochondriac  who  goes  about  bathing  his 
face  and  arms  in  puddles  of  sea  water,  to  cure  himself  of 
a  fancied  disease.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  had  a  rest.  How- 
ever, next  week  it  will  doubtless  be  his  turn  again. 


Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  Democracy.  He  publishes  the  best  and  most 
extensively  circulated  Democratic  journal  in  the  country, 
and  his  voice  was  not  for  Hancock;  neither  is  it  for 
Cleveland.  The  Sun  is  beginning  to  shine  for  Butler. 
It  is  in  order  for  the  faithful  Democratic  press  to  crush 
Mr.  Dana  by  discovering  that  he  is  an  Anglo-maniac,  a 
mugwump  and  a  dude. 


Mr.  Blaine  has  done  the  proper  thing  in  appealing  to 
the  courts  to  protect  his  family  and  himself  from  the  filth 
of  slander,  which  some  too-enthusiastic  Democratic 
editors  have  begun  to  fling.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this 
cowardly  and  disgusting  sort  of  warfare,  and  the  jailing  of 
a  few  of  the  c  reatures  who  are  engaged  in  it  would  speedily 
purify  the  political  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Davitt  protests  that  he  has  no  intention  of  going  lo 
war  with  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  land  question.  So  much 
better  for  Ireland. 


KCHOKS  OF  Till-:  WT.HK. 


It  must  be  a  hard  heart  indeed  which  docs  not  give  a 
sympathetic  beat  or  two  daily  for  poor  Judge  Sullivan. 
He  must  listen  to  the  speeches. 

It  is  reported  that  a  parly  of  adventurous  San  Francis- 
cans, who  contemplate  an  ex|>cdilion  to  the  North 
Pole,  have  made  an  earnest  and  liberal  offer  to  Captain 
Kentzel  to  accompany  them. 

When  the  country  adopts  an  aggressive  foreign  |>olicy 
and  sets  out  to  sweep  commerce  from  the  seas,  a  cheap 
and  effective  way  to  do  the  job  would  be  to  set  Judge 
Tyler  adrift  on  a  raft  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

John  Kelly,  having  taken  an  introspective  glanc  e  at  the 
large  crow  which  he  was  forced  to  swallow  at  Chicago, 
dei  ides  that  the  proc  ess  of  digestion  has  gone  far  enough 
lo  enable  him  to  say  that  he  personally  is  in  favor  of 
Cleveland's  election,  but  that  he  has  his  doubts  about 
being  able  to  get  the  workingmcn  belonging  to  the  Tam- 
many organization  to  vote  for  him.  It  is  stalwart  support 
like  this  that  keeps  Mr.  Cleveland  in  high  spirits. 

The  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cleveland  a  dozen 
years  ago  neglected  Mr.  Wcller,  Sr.'s,  advice  to  bevare  o 
viilders  has  so  shocked  the  journalists  of  the  country 
that  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  lias  had 
the  enterprise  to  hunt  up  Mr.  ( Cleveland's  son  -we  believe 
it  was  a  son — and  interview  him.  Is  the  lad  dead,  or  is 
he  traveling  with  some  circus  as  the  "latlooed  boy?" 
This  would  be  a  proper  subjec  t  of  inquiry  for  Fuck. 

A  slogging  match  may  be  what  the  newspapers  usually 
call  it,  a  "brutal  and  disgusting  exhibition,"  but  the 
matches  themselves  can  hardly  lie  so  offensive  as  the 
accounts  of  them  which  the  newspapers  delight  in  giving. 
It  has  grown  to  be  a  positive  nuisance,  this  reporting  of 
punching  bouts  between  every  pair  of  guzzling  ruffians 
who  hang  about  the  sporting  dives  of  the  c  ity.  It  isn't 
decent,  and  it  makes  interesting  reading  for  none  but 
brutes. 

Rev.  Joseph  Rovvell,  at  a  rec  ent  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregational Club,  of  this  city,  which  is  composed  of 
clergymen,  read  a  paper  in  whic  h  he  advocated  that  the 
vicious  classes  should  be  surgically  treated,  in  order  to 
prevent  these  objectionable  persons  from  inc  teasing  their 
species.  The  idea  is  not  without  its  social  merits;  but  it 
would  only  be  fair — before  forming  a  definite  judgment 
on  the  subject-  to  wait  till  the  vie  ions  classes  have  met 
and  listened  to  a  paper  by  one  of  their  number  on  Rev. 
Mr.  Rovvell. 

W  ilbur  F.  Storey,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Chicago  Times,  has  become  a  senile  imbecile,  and  the 
courts  have  been  applied  to  to  take  charge  of  his  jx'rson 
and  property.  Prayer  is  evidently  not  without  efficacy. 
Storey  made  the  Times  the  most  enterprising,  the  news- 
iest, the  nastiest,  the  ungodliest  and  the  most  readable 
paper  in  the  country.  The  decency  and  piety  of  the 
land  went  up  against  him  w  ith  prayer,  and  he  has  been 
smitten  on  the  brain  which  was  so  actively  given  to  the 
service  of  the  devil. 

Having  oneself  buried  by  sections  is  the  latest  thing  in 
funerals.  An  Oakland  lady  recently  had  one  of  her  legs 
— that  had  first  been  amputated,  of  course  interred  with 
as  much  ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  the  w  hole  of  her,  she 
following  the  deceased  member  solemnly  and  tearfully  to 
the  grave.  For  one  w  ho  enjoys  going  to  lunerals  there 
are  cheering  possibilities  opened  to  view  by  this  inno- 
vation. A  friend  with  a  touch  of  the  gangrene  may  now 
be  looked  upon  as  good  for  three  or  four  slow  hack-rides, 
instead  of  only  one,  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Hutchings,  who  strangled  his  mistress,  and  is  pres- 
ently to  be  hanged,  is  a  refreshing  sort  of  murderer.  He 
has  no  objection  to  dying,  and  up  to  date  has  nut  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  cheered  in  the  hour 
of  his  affliction  by  the  assuranc  e  that  only  fee  lings  of 
esteem  exist  between  him  and  his  Maker.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  Mr.  I  lute  hings,  before  going  through 
the  hole  in  the  platform  upon  whic  h  he  is  to  make  his  last 
living  appearance,  will  so  far  conform  to  the  custom  of 
his  class  as  to  forgive  the  world  which  he  has  so  deeply 
wronged. 

"  You  were  lucky  to  gel  bac  k  from  the  Fast  before  they 
had  that  earthquake,"  said  a  Kearny-streel  statesman  to 
an  ex-delegate  to  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention. 

"  Earthquake  I  "  replied  the  man  who  helped  to  create 
Cleveland.  "  Is  Chicago  still  wobbling?  It's  an  awful 
place.  I  was  there  for  two  weeks,  and  never  trod  a  side- 
walk that  did  not  go  up  and  down,  or  slept  in  a  room  that 
didn't  spin  round  like  a  top  w  hen  I  got  into  bed.  All  the 
boys  had  the  same  experience.  Our  California  earth- 
quakes are  mere  trifles  by  comparison." 

To  sec  urc  their  corsage  bouquets  the  ladies  now  wear 
long  pins  with  a  depression— a  sort  of  floral  fluting — in 
the  center,  to  make  room  for  the  flower  stems.  Anew 
fashion  note  in  an  Eastern  paper  says  that  alligators' teeth 
are  used  for  flower  pins  this  season.  The  ladies  wear 
them  set  in  silver.  These  things  are  getting  very  hum- 
drum. Why  don't  they  show  some  originality?  A  stufTcd 
tail  of  a  kitten  would  be  nice,  or  a  flip|ier  of  the  atlanto- 
saurus,  or  a  section  of  the  gum  Blaine  chewed  when  he 
was  a  boy,  or  something  with  a  little  novelty  about  it. 


ID 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOCIALISM. 


A  NOTABLE  NF.W  ROOK  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  Commonwealth.   By  Laurence Grontand, 

It  was  a  matter  of  remark  but  a  few  years  ago  that, 
while  English  and  European  literature  abounded  with 
works  upon  social  and  labor  questions,  America  was  in 
this  field  almost  unrepresented — the  reason  generally 
assigned  being  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were  so 
great  as  to  have  effectually  prevented  the  misery  which, 
in  the  older  countries,  forced  them  into  prominence.  It 
was,  however,  inevitable  that,  as  great  cities  arose,  these 
Questions  would  with  us,  also,  call  for  discussion ;  there 
being  also  the  further  certainty  that  as  the  country  increased 
and  wealth  and  humanizing  influences  spread,  the  intellec- 
tual and  sympathetic  would  devote  a  part  of  their  leisure 
to  the  improvement  and  alleviation  of  the  lot  of  their  less 
fortunate  fellow-citizens.  The  dejnand,  therefore,  for 
this  class  of  literature  having  arisen,  the  supply  was 
necessarily  forthcoming.  Mr.  Henry  George's  "  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  may  be  taken  as  the  mark  of  a  new  literary 
departure.  In  this  department  the  work  named  above 
will  probably  occupy  a  prominent  position ;  and  it  is  as  the 
representative  of  a  school  which  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
exercise  to  a  considerable  extent  the  speculative  thought 
of  the  immediate  future  that  we  select  it  for  criticism. 
Mr.  Gronlund's  book  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  singularly 
topical  and  forcible  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
German  as  distinguished  lrom  French — and  what  he  him- 
self terms  Utopian — Socialism;  doctrines  which  profess 
to  ground  themselves  solely  upon  scientific  investigations, 
and  which  adopt  evolution  as  the  corner-stone  of  their 
creed.  The  book  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable — pre- 
suming Mr.  C.rondlund,  from  his  name,  to  be  a  Ger- 
man— for  the  prominence  given  in  every  chapter  to  lead- 
ing English  scientists.  Huxley  and,  still  more,  Herbert 
Spencer  are  continually  cited;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Car- 
lyle,  Matthew  Arnold  and  other  well-known  thinkers  are 
also  brought  forward  to  support  the  views  advanced. 

We  have  spoken  of  evolution  as  the  corner-stone  of 
German  Socialism,  the  key  to  the  whole  argument  being 
supplied  by  the  doctrine  of  interdependence  as  distin- 
guished from  independence,  which  is  laid  down  as  the 
immutable  law  of  social  life.  With  independence  as  syn- 
onymous with  individualism,  indeed,  the  author  will 
make  no  terms;  it  is  the  child  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, is  the  cause  of  the  fruitfulness  of  our  own  and  the 
French  revolutions,  is  a  vain  human  struggle  against 
nature's  law  of  interdependence.  As  a  proof  that  such  is 
nature's  final  law,  Mr.  Gronlund  puts  in  evidence  not 
only  the  mutual  dependence  brought  about  in  every  civ- 
ilized community  by  subdivision  of  labor,  but  also  the 
latest  discoveries  of  physiology.  Stating  that  all  scientific 
investigation  into  animal  life  reveals  as  an  invariable  fact 
that  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  creation  the  more 
complex  is  the  organization  and  the  more  absolutely  de- 
pendent do  the  various  organs  become  the  one  upon  the 
other,  he  argues  that  the  same  holds  good  in  our  investi- 
gations of  society — which  is  itself  a  natural  animal  growth, 
an  organism.  It  follows  that  it  is  only  as  members  of 
society  that  we  have  any  real  existence;  that -it  is  society 
— organized  society,  the  State — which  gives  us  all  the  rights 
we  have.  Since  society,  past  as  well  as  present,  has  pro- 
duced all  that  we  enjoy,  it  further  follows  that  to  society 
must  belong  the  instruments  of  production — land,  ma- 
chinery, raw  materials,  etc. — under  collective  control. 
Upon  this  head  the  author  is  very  careful  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction, for  it  is  not  all  property,  but  the  instruments  of 
production  alone,  which  he  would  make  common.  The 
former  is  "Communism,"  under  which  system  all  would 
be  required  to  labor,  but  each  would  receive  according  to 
his  needs;  the  latter  is  "  Socialism,"  under  which  none 
would  be  forced  by  the  State  to  labor,  but  wishing  to  do 
so,  he  would  have  the  instruments  of  production  at  com- 
mand, and  would  receive  reward  in  proportion  to  his 
deeds.  The  former  system  is,  he  admits,  the  more  gen- 
erous, but  the  latter  is  more  just,  taking  human  nature  as 
it  is — "  and  the  fact  that  Socialists  take  human  nature  as 
it  is,  is  just  their  merit." 

A  further  result  of  this  doctrine  of  interdependence  is 
that  he  preaches  not  rights  but  duties,  the  rights  of  the 
individual  being  altogether  subordinate  to  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  organism — each  working  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole,  and  the  well-being  of  each  being  the  care 
of  all.  In  which  connection  it  appears  to  us  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  Communism,  which  exacts  labor 
from  each,  and  suppresses  individualism  entirely,  is  not 
the  more  logical  system. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  each  upon  each  being 
established  as  the  law,  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  aim,  we 
can  revert  to  the  opening  chapters  of  the  book,  which 
treat  of  production  and  distribution  under  our  present 
system.  The  scientific  bent  of  the  author's  mind  is  here 
again  revealed.  He  asks  what  value  is — value  in  ex- 
change, as  apart  trom  utility  or  worth — and  states  that 
the  explanation  of  this  is  the  mother  idea  of  Socialism, 
while  the  Socialists'  definition  is  identical  with  that  of 
Ricardo,  the  most  eminent  of  orthodox  political  econo- 
mists, viz. :  that  the  value  of  an  article  depends  upon 
the  amount  ot  average  labor  requisite  for  its  production. 
■  Labor,  therefore,  being  the  creator  of  all  values,  how 


comes  it  that  all  the  value  does  not'  go  to  labor? — a 
portion  finding  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalists. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  most  readers  will  part 
company  in  opinion  with  the  author — he  averring  that  the 
percentage  the  capitalists  receive  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  help  rendered;  they  alleging  that  the  laboring 
classes  have  never  exhibited  any  power  of  organization 
for  an  end ;  that  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  gigantic 
enterprises  has  necessarily  been  thrust  upon  the  intellec- 
tual few,  who  arc  entitled  to  the  most  generous  remune- 
ration. It  must,  however,  be  noted,  as  evidence  of  the 
candor  which  is  preeminently  a  feature  of  this  book,  that 
the  author  accords  considerable  praise  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  individual  enterprise,  especially  in  the 
organizing  and  socializing  of  productive  labor — his  con- 
tention being,  though,  that  individalism  has  now  done  its 
work  and  must  give  way  to  a  higher  development, 
historical  evolution  being  again  insisted  upon. 

The  second  chapter,  upon  "  Social  Anarchy,"  or,  to 
use  Herbert  Spencer's  quoted  phrase,  "commercial  can- 
nibalism," calls  for  no  special  remark  save  that,  in  a  truly 
callous,  scientific  spirit,  he  regards  the  conc  entration  of 
industries  in  the  hands  of  a  few—  which  is  stated  as  the 
decided  tendency  of  modern  civilization — with  distinct 
approval,  as  marking  so  many  steps  on  the  journey  to  the 
goal  of  Socialism,  the  argument  being  based  again  on 
scientific  grounds  :  "  The  relations  of  structures  are  actu- 
ally such  that,  by  the  help  of  a  central  regulative  system, 
each  organ  is  supplied  with  blood  in  proportion  to  the 
work  it  does." — Herbert  Spencer.  The  big  capitals  are  to 
the  small  capitals  as  magnets  to  heaps  of  iron  filings; 
each  large  capital  becomes  in  its  turn  a  central  regulator, 
till  finally  the  few  remaining  capitals  will  be  merged  in 
the  State  as  the  central  regulative  system,  and  Socialism 
will  have  become  an  established  fact. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  con- 
structive purposes,  the  administration  of  affairs,  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  the  like,  in  w  hich  the  leading  fea- 
tures are  the  insistence  that  all  appointments  should  be 
made  from  below — workmen  choosing  their  own  foremen, 
foremen  their  own  supervisors,  etc.,  the  organization  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  being  suggested  as  a  model; 
the  insistence  that  the  tenure  of  office  should  depend 
upon  good  behavior,  and  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  "ad 
referendum  "  principle,  now  in  vogue  in  Switzerland,  as 
to  all  measures  affecting  society  at  large.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  author  to  say  that  he  protests  against  Socialists 
being  forced  to  assume  the  functions  of  architects,  their 
office  being  rather  that  of  the  botanist,  who  can  foretell 
what  kind  of  plant  will  spring  from  a  certain  seed,  but 
cannot  by  any  possibility  prophesy  the  number  of  its 
leaves.  He  considers,  however,  that  under  a  socialistic 
regime  the  administrators  will  form  a  working  and  not  a 
talking  body— a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  so  radical  a  change 
would  affect  considerably  the  portion  of  women  and  the 
education  of  the  children,  to  both  of  which  subjects  chap- 
ters are  devoted,  and  the  suggestions  made  are  in  many 
instances  such  as  the  majority  of  readers  in  sentiment 
agree  with. 

A  word  is  due  to  the  closing  chapter,  entitled  "The 
Coming  Revolution."  We  have  shown  already  that  the 
author  considers  the  history  of  society  as  one  continuous 
growth,  fresh  forms  being  evolved  from  time  to  time,  as 
altered  economic  conditions  demanded  them.  The  next 
development  he,  in  common  with  Herbert  Spencer — ac- 
cording to  his  late  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Rnieiv — 
prophesies  will  be  Socialism;  and  the  final  pages  of  the 
work  are  occupied  with  hints  as  to  the  preparation  for  it. 
He  does  not  suppose,  apparently,  for  a  moment  that  it 
will  come  without  a  frightful  struggle.  The  method 
which  he  proposes  of  making  ready  for  that  struggle  may 
be  said  to  bean  evolution  from  previous  history.  Just  as 
the  emancipationists  with  us  confined  their  attenton 
chiefly  to  the  educated,  so  he  distinctly  announces  that 
he  writes  that  men  may  think.  The  thoughtful  are  the 
only  ones,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  attention.  The 
revolution  will  be  brought  about  by  economic  causes, 
but  it  must  be  guided  to  a  happy  issue  from  above. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  notice  this  book 
as  one  pregnant  with  reflection,  and  further  as  containing 
in  a  concise  volume  of  less  than  three  hundred  pages  the 
theories  of  a  school  of  thought  which  unquestionably  is, 
or  will  be  shortly,  demanding  a  hearing,  but  which  has 
only  till  now  been  at  the  command  of  a  student  who  had 
the  patience  to  wade  through  a  long  series  of  books  and 
pamphlets.  For  the  rest,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
author  seldom  lets  himself  run  into  eloquence,  there  is 
throughout  a  sense  of  restrained  power  about  his  style 
which  adds  really  to  its  charm,  and  he  has  a  singularly 
happy  knack  of  closing  an  argument  with  a  short,  racy 
sentence. 

The  work  is  published  by  Fee  &  Shejiard,  of  Boston, 
and  Charles  T.  Dillingham,  of  New  York. 


In  Boston  the  women  wear  eye-glasses  and  read  Creek, 
in  Philadelphia  they  have  grandpapas  and  hammer  brass, 
in  Baltimore  they  have  their  photographs  taken,  in 
Washington  they  talk  politics  and  precedence,  in  Chicago 
they  paint  plaques,  in  St.  Louis  they  make  crazy  quilts, 
in  Louisvil'e  they  diess,  and  in  New  York  they  ask  the 
police  if  they  know  where  their  husbands  are. 


HOUSE  AND  HOME. 


Brass  ornaments  may  be  cleaned  by  washing  with  rock 
alum  which  has  been  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

Madras  and  Syrian  curtains  are  used  on  small  book- 
cases during  the  summer,  in  place  of  those  made  of  silk, 
velvet  and  plush. 

Small  rugs  made  of  the  skins  of  cats  are  fashionable  for 
throwing  over  the  tops  of  hassocks  and  ottomans.  They 
are  generally  lined  with  plush  or  velvet. 

Pine  shelves  covered  either  with  velvet  or  canton  flan- 
nel are  how  placed  over  every  door  in  the  house,  to  hold 
china  and  bric-a-brac.    The  effect  is  charming. 

The  old-fashioned  mantel  mirrors  are  coming  in  fashion 
again.  They  have  broad  frames  of  bronze,  which  can  be 
painted  in  a  bright,  dashy  designs  to  look  very  effective. 
Overmantels  are  still  the  fashion,  and  are  now  seen  in 
almost  every  room  in  the  house.  The  newest  overman- 
tels are  made  of  a  combination  of  oak  and  very  highly 
polished  cherry,  with  a  dozen  small  diamond-shaped 
mirrors  inserted  in  them. 

For  single  doors  single  portieres  gathered  very  full  are 
preferred  to  double  hangings;  the  door  is  taken  down, 
and  the  portiere  is  hung  on  a  pole  inside  the  jamb.  Ves- 
tibule curtains  are  of  Madras  silk  or  of  lace,  gathered  at 
top  and  bottom  ;  or  else  there  are  ecru  linen  shades  like 
those  in  the  windows.  Stained-glass  windows  and  jeweled 
doors  are  in  the  handsomest  vestibules,  and  the  floors, 
walls  and  ceilings  are  of  mosaics  in  Italian  designs. 

Girls  these  days,  says  the  American  Queen,  are  guilty  of 
the  great  mistake  of  making  their  sofa  cushions  too  hand- 
some for  use.  They  do  only  for  ornament.  Nobody 
wants  to  put  his  or  her  head  upon  a  creation  of  pale-col- 
ored plush  painted  or  embroidered  and  elaborately  em- 
bellished with  lace.  There  should  always  be  about  a 
house  at  least  half  a  dozen  big  soft  pillows,  covered  with 
dark  silk  or  velvet,  which  people  can  use  with  comfort. 

Leather-headed  nails,  made  of  solid  and  substantial 
leather,  with  a  sharjiened  tongue  for  driving  in  the  wood, 
are  widely  used  for  chairs,  sofa  and  other  furniture  deco- 
ration. The  leather  heads  of  these  nails  are  colored 
various  colors— bronzed,  silvered  and  plushed — so  that 
they  may  be  used  not  alone  on  furniture  but  on  portieres, 
curtains,  heavy  hangings,  etc.  These  nails,  when  artist- 
ically arranged  on  curtains,  have  a  very  pretty  effect,  and 
add  very  largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  material. 

Good  housekeejKTs  are  frequently  annoyed  by  oil- 
marks  on  papered  walls,  against  which  careless  or  thought- 
less persons  have  laid  their  heads.  These  unsightly  spots 
may  be  removed  by  making  a  paste  of  cold  water  and 
pipe-clay  or  fuller's  earth,  and  laying  it  on  the  surface- 
without  rubbing  it  on,  else  the  pattern  of  the  paper  will 
likely  be  injured.  Leave  the  paste  on  all  night.  In 
the  morning  it  can  be  brushed  off  and  the  spot  will  have 
disappeared,'  but  a  renewal  of  the  operation  may  be 
necessary  if  the  oil-mark  is  old. 

Colonel  Bob  Ingersoll  proposes  to  build  himself  a  sum- 
mer home  in  southeastern  New  Mexico,  the  ground  plan  of 
which  looks  as  it  had  been  dropped  out  of  a  kaleidoscope. 
It  has  twenty  rooms  strung  together  in  the  oddest  possible 
manner,  yet  with  a  care  in  arrangement  which  shows 
that  there  was  method  in  the  Colonel's  madness  when  he 
planned  this  novel  summer  home.  It  is  to  be  entirely  of 
logs,  the  outside  bark  dressed  down  very  thin  and  oiled, 
the  inside  finished  with  native  hard  woods  oil-dressed, 
the  windows  queer  shajK'd  and  of  odd  pieces  of  glass,  no 
two  windows  being  alike — the  whole  surrounded,  of 
course,  by  broad  varandas;  and  while  it  is  to  be  twenty 
miles  from  nowhere,  it  is  connected  by  telephone  not 
only  with  Dorsey's  ranch,  a  few  miles  away,  but  with 
three  or  four  flourishing  young  cities  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  distant. 


Half  a  dozen  hearts  are  worth  a  world  of  heads.  Once 
upon  a  time  1  worshiped  intellect.  Brains  were  all  that 
were  worth  having,  brilliant  men  were  the  gods  of  my 
idolatry,  and  good  people  I  thought  stupid.  Since  those 
salad  days  I've  discovered  that,  however  fascinating  ge- 
nius my  be  in  public,  it  is  not  the  sweetest  of  boons  in  a 
private  family,  for  nine  times  out  of  ten  genius  is  intensely 
selfish.  It  wants  to  be  coddled;  it  rarely  coddles.  It 
wants  to  be  heard ;  it  seldom  listens.  Ego  is  the  burden 
of  its  song.  Who  and  what  you  are,  matters  little.  Accus- 
tomed to  be  adored,  it  accepts  devotion  as  a  divine 
right.  To  receive  is  its  due;  to  give  is  the  privilege  of 
lesser  mortals.  Now,  if  I  have  a  talent,  it  is  that  of  ap- 
preciation. If  there  is  a  good  listener  among  women,  I 
am  that  she.  I  delight  in  genius;  but  I've  found  it  out, 
and  have  no  more  illusions.  It  is  a  charming  companion 
for  holidays;  but  for  daily  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper 
nothing  is  so  satisfactory  as  a  combination  of  common 
sense  and  unselfishness.  The  humblest  of  us  have  long- 
ings, affections,  sorrows,  pleasures,  and  like  to  be  treated 
as  though  we  filled  a  place  in  the  world.  We  want  to 
feel  that  those  upon  whom  we  lavish  thought  are  not  un- 
mindful of  our  welfare.  Genius  hasn't  time  for  such 
commonplaces.  It  is  too  engrossed  in  the  evolution  of  a 
sublime  idea  to  dwell  upon  the  individual  head  or  heart- 
ache. I'm  persuaded  that  this  is  the  reason  why  very 
clever  men  and  women  marry  those  who  are  considered 
their  inferiors.  They  know  by  introspection  the  egotism 
of  brains,  and  seek  an  unselfishness  which  will  minister 
to  their  comfort.  Intellectual  companionship  may  be 
found  in  books  or  society,  but  that  thoughtfulness  and 
care  upon  which  the  happiness  of  daily  life  depends  can 
only  proceed  from  human  beings  possessed  of  hearts. 
As  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  so  there  are  great 
hearts  allied  to  great  heads.  Such  creations  are  the  glory 
of  the  universe,  and  to  be  honored  without  stint. — Kate 
Field. 


If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try  again.  If  one  tailor 
won't  trust  you,  try  another. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


i 


HER  BONNET. 


When  meet inq-holls  began  to  toll. 
And  pious  folks  began  to  pass,  ' 
She  deftly  tied  her  bonnet  on, 
The  little,  sober  meeting-lass— 
All  in  her  neat,  white-curtained  room,  before  her  tiny  lookip.e- 
glass.  s 

So  nicely  round  her  lady-cheeks 

She  smoothed  her  bands  of  glossy  hair. 
And  innocently  wondered  if 

Her  bonnet  did  not  make  her  fair- 
Then  sternly  chid  her  foolish  heart  for  harborinc  such  fancies 
there. 

So  square  she  tied  the  satin  strings, 

And  set  the  bows  beneath  her  chin  j 
Then  smiled  to  see  how  sweet  she  looked; 
Then  thought  her  vanity  a  sin, 
And  she  must  put  such  thoughts  away  before  the  sermon  should 
begin. 

Hut,  sitting  'neath  the  preached  word, 

Demurely  in  her  father's  pew, 
She  thought  about  her  bonnet  still- 
Yes,  all  the  parson's  sermon  through— 
About  its  pretty  bows  and  buds,  which  better  than  the  text  she 
knew. 

Yet  sitting  there  with  peaceful  face, 

The  rellex  of  her  simple  soul, 
She  looked  to  be  a  very  saint  — 
And  maybe  was  one,  on  the  whole — 
Only  that  her  pretty  bonnet  kept  away  the  aureole. 

Afury  K.  fVilkins,  in  Tlu  Century. 


KMHRSON'S  SOCIAL  SIDE. 


At  Concord,  on  the  26th  of  June,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  lectured  on  "  Emerson's  Manners  and  Relation  to 
Society. "  Mrs.  Howe  always  interests  the  attendants  at  1  he 
Concord  school.  She  is  one  of  the  few  women  who  have 
a  serene  command  of  themselves.  Her  voice,  her  man- 
ner, her  spirit,  are  never  beyond  her  sex ;  she  touches  the 
points  that  are  within  her  range,  and  comes  just  short, 
and  only  by  a  shade,  of  the  eloquence  that  belongs  to 
men.  She  is  almost  fascinating,  and  when  she  is  on  her 
own  camping  ground  there  arc  no  women  who  excel  her 
upon  the  platform.  Emerson  was  first  her  teacher,  then 
her  friend,  then  in  a  sense  her  companion,  and,  being 
from  her  youth  a  woman  of  society,  and  yet  always  much 
more,  her  lecture  took  up  a  feature  of  his  life  which  has 
never  received  adequate  emphasis,  and  was  in  some  re- 
spects almost  a  revelation  to  those  who  heard  it.  She 
began  with  a  prelude  regarding  the  characterizations  of 
society,  and  presently  struck  into  her  lecture,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance: 

Mr.  Emerson's  years  surpassed  man's  three  score  and 
ten.  His  intellectual  activity  covers  the  whole  period  in- 
tervening between  his  early  manhood  and  his  seventy-first 
year.  Yet  I  cannot  find  in  what  I  have  known  of  this 
time  any  evidence  that  the  community  at  large  felt  itself 
either  wiser  or  safer  for  his  presence.  If  this  was  true  of 
the  business  world  it  was  equally  true  of  the  world  of 
fashion.  If  I  remember  rightly,  there  were  many  years 
of  his  life  in  which  his  words  and  works  were  valued  by  a 
very  small  number  of  people.  Even  the  recognized  lite- 
rary men  of  the  time  paid  him  little  attention.  The  elder 
Dana,  in  those  days  at  least,  would  have  classed  him  with 
other  eccentricdisturbers  of  peace  and  religion.  Corne- 
lius C.  Felton,  while  Professor  of  (Ireek  at  Harvard, 
wrote  a  notice  of  one  of  his  books,  which  he  compared 
to  the  orange  peel  and  the  water  mentioned  by  Dickens's 
Little  Marchioness  with  the  explanation  that  "  if  you 
make  believe  very  much,  it  is  very  good."  I  remember 
having  been  sharply  called  to  account  some  forty-five 
years  ago  for  advising  an  acquaintance  to  attend  the  first 
course  of  lectures  which  he  gave  in  New  York,  and  I  re- 
member thinking  that  from  an  orthodox  point  of  view  I 
had  been  a  little  imprudent  in  doing  so.  In  those  days 
and  long  after  Cambridge  held  him  in  doubtful  and  super- 
stitious consideration.  The  world  of  fashion  only  in  rare 
intervals  knew  enough  of  him  to  laugh  at  him.  It  would 
be  instructive  for  us  to  compare  Mr.  Emerson's  atti- 
tude toward  society  with  that  of  Margaret  Fuller,  in 
the  days  when  each  had  a  position  of  strangeness  and 
novelty.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Emerson's  patient  and 
cautious  nature  made  his  position  a  less  aggressive  one 
than  that  of  his  brilliant  contemporary.  Margaret's  elo- 
quence, which  gave  expression  to  the  quick  and  vehement 
action  of  her  mind,  was  less  favorable  to  the  formation  of 
reserved  judgment  than  was  Mr.  Emerson's  more  delib- 
erate speech.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  Margaret's  encounter  with  the  society  of  her  youth 
was  more  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight  than  Mr.  Emerson  was 
called  on  to  maintain.  The  fact  of  her  sex  aggravated 
in  her  case  the  displeasure  which  the  worshipers  of  cus- 
tom always  visit  upon  innovators.  Her  critical  attitude, 
her  authoritative  manner,  and  her  somewhat  novel  method 
of  imparting  w  hat  she  knew,  brought  upon  her  a  wrath 
and  ridicule  which  Mr.  Emerson  was  not  likely  to  en- 
counter. 

.  A  solemn  suavity  was  his— saved  by  an  overspreading 
cheerfulness,  and  an  eye  in  which  severity  of  observation 
and  kindness  of  judgment  were  strangely  blended. 
These  traits  of  person  and  character  made  Mr.  Emer- 
son's relations  and  those  around  him  smoother  at 
the  start,  and  the  severe  sentiments  which  he  some- 
times fulminated  took  by  surprise  those  who  looked  into 
his  genial  countenance.  Mr.  Emerson  revived  the  dead 
forms  of  his  time,  showing  neither  fear  nor  favor  to  what  lit 
found  amiss.  A  single  figure  was  he  in  his  brave  <  rusade ; 
for,  though  the  field  was  full  of  fighters,  not  one  followed 
his  device.  What  could  give  one  man  the  courage  to 
expose  so  many  shams?  j  lis  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
what  he  had  to  give  sustained  him.  The  tardiness  of 
the  attachment  to  Mr.  Emerson  of  the  recognition  to 
which  he  was  entitled  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
he,  like  some  of  his  peers,  had  to  teach  a  new  valuation 
to  the  community  which  assumed  to  judge  him.  Certain 
forms  of  belief,  of  reasoning,  of  expression,  had  in  the 
minds  of  men  become  so  hardened  out  of  second  nature 
into  second  death  that  the  fossilized  community  had  • 


grow  n  incapable  of  entertaining  a  novelty.  To  it  religion 
meant  a  catechism  and  a  creed.  Mr.  Emerson  wrought 
alone;  his manner  of  work  was  individual,  and  he  held  to 
it,  never  borrowing  Parker's  hammer  or  Phillips's  (lashing 
artillery.  This  was  the  record  of  a  subtle  solvent  which 
changed  enmity  into  friendship  and  the  titter  of  ridicule 
into  the  pa?an  praise. 

Mr.  Emerson's  |H)wer  of  critical  apprecation  is  now  here 
more  fully  shown  than  in  his  "  English  Traits."  From 
the  studious  and  laborious  seclusion  of  his  Concord 
home  he  went  in  to  the  worid's  metropolis— to  Lon- 
don and  its  kindred  cities.  Recognition  he  found,  and 
of  the  best.  The  book  startles  us  by  its  trenchant  state- 
ments, whit  h  cut  deep  "down  the  middle  of  English 
character."  It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  grasp  and 
comprehension  with  which  it  presents  the  strong  and  re- 
deeming points  of  the  race.  Mr.  Kmerson  finds  the  Eng- 
lish led  by  a  coarse  logic  to  worship  wealth  as  the  abso- 
lute test  and  criterion  of  merit.  He  finds  them  much 
given,  also,  to  the  god  Hrag,  whom  he  charitably  recog- 
nizes as  an  ancient  Norse  deity.  Well  does  he  remark 
that  the  English  haw  meat  range  of  scale— from  frivolity 
to  exquisite  refinement.  Since  the  days  w  hen  this  book 
was  written  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  (  hanged,  not  altogether  for  the  belter.  She 
then  appeared  as  the  uncompromising  foe  of  slavery.  She 
has  since  appeared  as  its  apologist.  Since  the  days  of 
which  Mr.  Emerson  wrote,  the  precedence  w  hich  he 
gives  to  the  English  education,  authorship  and  scholar- 
ship is  no  longer  to  be  conceded.  American  education 
is  found  to  develop  the  faculties  more  fully  than  does 
the  drill  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  extremely  lim- 
ited horizon  of  English  life  produces  a  national  short- 
sightedness which  is  unhappily  reproduced  among  us  by 
select  youths,  whose  parents  view  everything  through  the 
craze  of  a  false  social  ambition,  and  send  them  abroad, 
ostensibly  to  make  gentlemen  of  them.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  necessary  to  say  that  success  does  not  always  attend 
the  effort. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Emerson  as  a  critic  and  teacher 
of  society.  I  would  also  sjicak  of  him  as  an  exemplar. 
In  an  age  in  which  dead  statutes  ruled  the  land  he  lifted 
a  courageous  voice,  proclaiming  the  laws  whose  spirit  un- 
derlies the  dead-letter  of  prescription.  When  justice  was 
inelegant  and  unacceptable  the  whole  world  over,  he- 
pointed  to  her  ermine,  and  said,  "  It  is  ermine  still." 
W  hen  wild  crowds  shrieked,  raged,  and  hooted  against 
the  opponents  of  human  slavery,  he  answered  the  rude 
symphony  with  the  laughter  of  the  gods.  In  a  time  full 
of  personal  pretension  his  poise  of  personal  dignity  relinked 
the  fantastic  and  shamed  the  groveling.  Nobility  was  in 
his  walk,  his  word,  his  gesture.  Nothing  unworthy  would 
dare  to  show  itself  in  his  presence.  Vulgarity  of  rustic  or 
millionaire  would  retire  to  the  background  when  he  was 
present.  The  wonderful  eye,  the  wonderful  smile,  not 
only  rebuked  them  but  cast  them  out.  The  feminine 
follies  which  are  so  intangible  yet  so  powerful,  how  well 
he  understood  them.  IK1  spoke  for  woman  suffrage  more 
than  once  with  sober  weight  and  earnestness.  The  char- 
acter and  intelligence  of  the  women  who  asked  for  it  im- 
pressed him  with  the  belie  f  that  the  time  for  it  had  come. 
What  ought  1  to  do  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Em- 
erson— you  here  in  Concord,  w  ho  so  long  enjoyed  his  in- 
spiring and  delightful  presence?  You  may  say  to  me, 
"  We  knew  him  in  his  prime,  and  his  home  village,  where 
thi.'  grass  could  not  grow  without  him;  how  did  he  look 
outside  these  familiar  bounds?  How  did  he  shine  among 
the  world's  constellations?"  And  I  reply:  He  shone 
always  with  his  own  peculiar  luster,  calm  and  radiant. 
Need  I  say  that  he  still  so  shines?  So  much  of  his  thought 
life  was  cast  in  forms  of  immortal  beauty  that  it  endures, 
and  w  ill  endure  for  generations  that  never  heard  his  voice 
nor  saw  his  smile — a  joy  and  an  inheritance,  nay,  a  pres- 
ence deep  in  its  questioning  and  steadfast  in  its  abiding. 

An  Egyptian  mummy  was  dissected  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity recently.  It  was  given  to  President  White  by 
Consul  General  I'oincroy,  w  ho  obtained  it  at  the  necrop- 
olis in  upper  Egypt.  A  French  scientist  translated  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  case,  and  found  that  the  body 
inclosed  was  that  of  a  man  named  I'enpi,  who  lived  in 
the  twenty-third  dynasty,  about  800  years  15.  C.  The 
bandages  about  the  body  were  of  a  yellow  ish  color,  about 
ten  feet  long  and  four  inches  w  ide,  and  were  made  of 
linen,  and  fringed  at  the  ends.  They  were  put  on  very 
symmetrically,  one  layer  being  crosswise,  the  next  up  and 
down.  The  head  was  found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation;  the  hair  had  been  shaven  closely,  but  on 
the  back  of  the  head  a  little  could  be  seen,  w  hich  was  of 
a  sandy  color;  the  beard  also  could  be  recognized.  The 
face  was  of  a  medium  size,  w  ith  a  low  forehead,  a  Roman 
nose  and  rather  high  (  heck  bones-  altogether  a  good- 
looking  face,  taking  the  man's  age  into  consideration.  As 
the  unwrapping  was  going  on  a  grain  of  wheat,  well  pre- 
served, was  found.  Between  the  legs  parts  ol  the  viscera, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  body,  wire  found  care- 
fully wrapped  in  linen  (  loth.  The  body  was  hard  and  of 
dark  brown  color,  five  feet  and  five  inches  in  height,  and 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  were  as  perfect  as  when 
the  body  was  placed  in  its  narrow  limits.  A  number  of 
small  beetles  that  had  bored  their  way  through  the  case 
were  found  among  the  bandages. 

A  dining-room  chair  should  be  strong  and  comfortable 
above  all  things,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
also  be  elegant.     Nor  is  it  now  very  difficult  to  get  such 

chairs,  made  either  after  old  models  or  from  good  modern 

designs.  The  former  are  generally  the  more  ornamental 
and  the  more  costly,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  better  adapt- 
ed to  a  state  dinner  than  the  purely  modern  (  hairs,  w  hh  h 
occupy  more  room  and  are  more  luxurious — fit  to  idle  in 
after  dinner,  as  people  are  apt  to  do  when  none  are  pres- 
ent but  intimate  friends.  Some  modern  imitations  of  old 
chairs  are  so  uncomfortable  with  clumsy  carving  that  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  some  care  when  choosing  such  furni- 
ture. Carving  that  cannot  Ik-  seen  and  is  apparent  only  to 
the  touch,  and  that  disagreeably,  may  better  be  dispensed 
with.  It  should  be  in  low  relief,  if  present  at  all. 


AIITR   Till.  \Y1  IiniNC. 


All  alone  in  my  room  at  last ! 

I  Wonder  how  far  they  have  traveled  DOW. 
They'll  be  verv  far  when  the  night  is  past, 

And  so  would  I    if  I  knew  but  how. 
How  calm  sin-  was  with  her  saint-like  face! 

Her  eyes  are  violet  ;  mine  are  blue. 
Ibiw  careless  I  am  with  my  mother's  lace! 

llcr  hands  are  whiter  and  sutler,  too. 

They  have  gone  to  the  city  beyond  the  hills; 

1  hey  must  never  come  back  to  this  plaee  again. 
I'm  almost  afraid  to  sit  here  so  still; 

Wish  it  would  thunder,  and  lightning  and  rain. 
< ),  nn!  for  some  one  may  not  rest ; 

Some  one,  pehaps,  is  traveling  4o-night. 
I  hope  the  union  may  shine  instead, 

Ami  heaven  be  starry,  and  earth  all  blight. 

It only  one  summer  that  she's  been  here; 

It  has  been  my  home  for  seventeen  years!1 
And  seventeen  summers  of  happy  bloom 

Kail  dead  to-night  in  a  rain  of  tens. 
It  is  dark,  all  dark,  in  the  midnight  shades. 

father  in  Heaven,  may  I  have  rest  ' 
One  hour  of  rest  for  this  aching  head  — 

For  this  throbbing  heart  in  my  weary  breast, 

I  loved  him  more  than  he  understands. 

For  him  I  prayed  -for  my  soul  in  trulh; 
For  him  I  am  kneeling  with  lifted  hands, 

To  lay  at  his  feet  my  shattered  youth. 
I  loved,  and  I  love    I  love  him  still, 

More  than  father,  mother  or  life. 
My  hope  11I  hopes  was  to  bear  his  name; 

My  heaven  of  heavens  lo  be  his  wile! 

His  wife!  the  name  that  angels  breathe. 

The  words  shall  not  crimson  my  cheek  with  shame; 
'T would  have  been  my  glory  the  name  to  wreathe 

In  the  princely  heart  from  which  it  came. 
And  the  kiss  I  gave  to  the  bride  to-night  — 

His  bride  till  life  and  light  grow  dim — 
(jod  only  knows  how  I  pressed  her  lips, 

That  the  kiss  to  her  might  be  given  to  him! 


TELESCOPES. 


In  the  archives  of  La  Hague  are  documents  which 
show  that  lohn  Lippershey,  of  Middlebourg,  on  October 
2,  1608,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  states  general,  praying 
for  a  patent  for  an  instrument  which  enables  one  to  see 
afar.  A  committee  of  the  assembly  tried  the  instrument 
on  October  4th,  from  the  tower  of  Prince  Maurice's 
mansion.  On  the  sixth  this  committee  of  grave  Dutch- 
men reported  that  the  instrument  would  be  of  public 
value  if  it  were  so  perfected  as  to  permit  the  use  of  both 
eyes  at  once.  Perhaps  the  members  of  the  committee 
thought  it  would  require  too  mm  h  time  for  adults  like 
themselves  to  acquire  the  art  of  shutting  one  eye.  Per- 
haps the  idea  shocked  them  that  with  such  an  instrument  a 
Dutchman's  dignity  would  be  imperiled;  perhaps  they 
pictured  to  themselves  the  time  when  the  instrument 
would  be  common,  and  their  grave  countrymen  would 
traverse  the  country  monocularly  inspecting  the  horizon; 
perhaps  they  had  an  eye  to  the  dignity  of  the  most  grave 
stadtholder,  when  inspecting  the  enemy's  lines  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  in  some  safe  spot  adjacent  to  it.  What* 
ever  the  reason  may  have  been,  Lippershey  must  make  a 
double-barreled  instrument  before  it  would  receive  the 
attention  of  his  government,  and  his  attention  was  thus 
diverted  toward  a  detail  of  small  importance.  And  how- 
did  Lippershey  find  this  capital  combination  of  lenses 
from  w  hich  were  developed  the  perspective,  the  opera, 
field  and  marine  glass,  and  the  telescope?  History  is 
silent  on  the  question,  but  tradition  gives  several  stories. 
One  ancient  chronicler  says  that  an  unknow  n  individual—- 
man  or  demon,  he  does  not  know  which— ordered  of 
Lippershey,  who  was  a  spectacle-maker,  several  convex 
and  concave  lenses.  I  le  returned  on  the  day  for  getting 
them,  took  a  concave  and  a  convex  lens,  placed  them  m 
a  line  before  his  eyes,  without  intimating  the  (  auseof  this 
procedure,  paid  and  disappeared.  Lippershey  was  curi- 
ous, tried  the  same  combination,  recognized  the  enlarge- 
ment, and  lilted  the  lenses  in  a  tube,  thus  constructing  a 
field-glass. or  telescope.  Another  story  is  that  the  proper 
combination  happened  accidentally  lo  his  children  at 
play,  who  then  happened  to  turn  it  on  a  weather-cock  on 
a  tower.  The  surprise  of  the  children  at  its  apparent 
nearness  awakened  the  attention  of  Lippershey,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  instrument. 

Put  it  is  to  Galileo  that  we  owe  the  idea  of  the  astro- 
nomical use  of  the  telcsco|ie.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have 
considered  it  only  a  perspective.  Having  heard  some 
account  of  the  Dutch  invention,  he  set  himself  at  work  to 
re-invent,  with  such  suc<  ess  that  his  instrument  awakened 
intense  popular  interest  in  Venice,  and  the  public  re- 
warded him  in  1609.  His  telescopes  magnified  but  little, 
yet  in  his  competent  hands  they  resulted  in  a  flood  of  dis- 
coveries which  we  cannot  begin  to  enumerate.  With 
small  instruments,  correlatives  of  our  (>|>cra -glasses,  the 
triumphant  astronomer  revealed  in  a  few  months  more  of 
the  universe*  than  all  the  preceding  ages  had  found,  and 
shook  to  Us  foundations  I  lie  At  islol  leian  philosophy,  to 
which  the  greatest  men  had  yielded  complete  allegiance 
for  two  thousand  years.  So  absolute  was  the  overthrow 
of  opinion  before  unquestioned  that  many  look  refuge  in 
utter  incredulity,  and  refused  to  submit  to  their  senses 
the  proofs  of  their  own  simplicity.  "  Ye  men  of  Galileo, 
why  stand  ye  looking  up  into  the  heavens?"  was  the  text 
of  a  Jesuit  sermon  intend)  d  to  overw  helm  the  daring  phi- 
losopher with  ridicule.  "< )  my  dear  Kepler."  says  Gali- 
leo, in  a  letter  as  quoted  by  Grant,  "how  I  wish  we  could 
have  one  hearty  laugh  together!  Here  at  Padua  is  the 
principal  professorof  philosophy,  whom  1  have  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  requested  to  look  at  the  moon  and  planets 
through  my  glass,  which  he  pcrtin.u  iously  refuses  to  do." 
The  new  planets  were  the  work  of  imagination  ;  they  were  in 
the  telescope  ;  they  were  the  work  of  magic.  The  heavens 
wi  re  unchangeable:  and  had  the  new  planets  been  there, 
they  would  have  been  seen  before.  The  instrument 
spread  rapidly  through  the  learned  world.  Within  two 
years  they'  could  be  found  everywhere,  from  Scotland  to 
I  Italy. —  The  Sidereal  A/essenger. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  SISTER. 


She  never  knew  that  music  soft  and*  sweet, 
The  patter  of  a  little  baby's  feet; 
She  never  knew  the  world  of  joy  and  bliss 
That  lingers  in  a  husband's  tender  kiss-, 
She  never  knew  the  heartache  anil  the  pain 
Of  lhing  loving,  and  that  loving  vain; 
She  never  knew  the  sorrow  and  the  woe 
Ol  losing  light  from  eyes  whose  radiant  glow 
Was  all  her  sun  ! 

She  lives  in  vain,  you  say? 
II,  then,  to  live  in  vain  is  day  by  day 
To  go  among  the  lowly  and  the-  poor — 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  each  darkened  door; 
To  soothe  with  gentle  words  and  gentle  touch 
Wretches  who  sinned,  and  sinned  to  sutler  much; 
To  be  the  link  that  joins  a  weary  life 
To  God;  to  be  the  comforter  of  strife; 
To  Ik-  the  soothing  balm  for  every  pain- 
Then  that  grand  woman  truly  lives  in  vain! 

Cluskv  Cromwell,  in  Current, 


ANY  COWSLIPS  TO-DAY? 


BY  MRS.  M.  V.  BUTTS. 


"  Any  cowslips  to-day,  ma'am?" 

It  was  a  sweet,  timid  voice  that  asked  the  familiar 
question;  and  I  looked  up  from  my  bread-board  with 
more  interest  than  I  usually  felt  in  cowslip  venders. 

A  little  girl  stood  in  the  open  door— a  tiny  creature 
with  large,  dark,  wistful  eyes,  and  curls  of  soft,  dark  hair, 
clustering  under  her  straw  hat.  She  had  set  the  basket 
of  cowslips  upon  the  entry  floor,  and  was  leaning  against 
the  wall,  looking  very  pale  and  tired. 

"Come  in  and  rest  yourself,"  I  said.  "I  will  look  at 
your  cowslips  presently." 

The  child  c  ame  into  the  kitchen  and  half-seated  her- 
self upon  the  edge  of  a  chair,  saying,  "  1  can't  stay  long," 
in  the  same  winning  tones.  "  Mamma  will  be  hungry  if 
I  don't  hurry  and  sell  the  cowslips." 

"  Hut  suppose  I  take  them  all,"  I  answered;  for  1  felt 
a  sudden  interest  in  this  baby-peddler. 

"AH!"  she  echoed,  looking  at  me  earnestly.  "  Then 
I  could  get  home  quick.  The  doctor  said  that  mamma 
must  have  broth.    And  meat  costs  so  much,  you  know  !  " 

This  was  said  with  the  air  of  an  experienced  house- 
keeper, the  little  one  looking  at  me  as  if  I  was  sure  to 
understand  that  meat  was  a  luxury  quite  beyond' every- 
day fare. 

"  And  you  are  selling  cowslips  that  mamma  may  have 
broth?  "  1  asked,  kneading  my  dough  with  energy.  "  I  low- 
long  has  she  been  sick?  " 

"Since  papa  died.  He  made  the  pretty  ladies  at  the 
quarry — the  stone  ladies,  you  know." 

Ah  !  I  remembered  well.  It  was  nearly  a  month  ago. 
One  rainy  day,  a  long  procession  of  men  with  mourning 
badges  passed  my  house,  followed  by  a  hearse  and 
mourners  in  carriages.  It  was  the  funeral  of  the  sculptor 
Galli. 

"  W  hat  is  your  name?  "  I  asked  of  the  the  child,  whose 
eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  my  face. 

"  Francesca,"  she  answered,  the  little  mouth  seeming 
hardly  large  enough  for  such  a  w  ide  word. 

My  work  finished,  1  washed  my  hands,  and  bringing  a 
pan,  emptied  the  child's  basket. 

"  Your  cowslips  are  far  too  pretty  to  be  boiled  for 
greens,"  I  said,  taking  up  some  of  the  clusters  so  charm- 
ing in  their  freshness — the  wide-open  yellow  blossoms, 
surrounded  by  crowding  baby  buds. 

Krancesca  slipped  from  her  chair  and  came  hesitatingly 
to  the  table.  My  admiration  for  the  llowers  had  touched 
the  deepest  part  of  the  child's  nature — her  feeling  for 
beauty.  She  looked  up  at  me  timidly,  and  came  close 
to  my  side. 

"It  is  a  pity  to  boil  them,"  she  said,  "boil  and  eat 
them.  I  couldn't  eat  them  any  more  than  I  could  eat 
my  canary." 

I  bent  down  impulsively  and  kissed  the  soft,  brown 
cheek. 

From  that  moment,  Francesca  and  I  were  dear  friends. 

The  little  girl  stood  by  the  table  and  took  up  some  of 
the  clusters  as  tenderly  as  if  they  had  been  alive.  Finally 
choosing  one,  she  said: 

"  There  !  It  was  one  like  that.  I  made  a  picture  of  it. 
I  will  bring  it  to  you  to-morrow." 

"Who  taught  you  to  make  pictures?  "  I  asked,  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  child's  revelation. 

"  Papa,"  she  said  simply,  the  wistful  look  coming 
to  her  eyes.  "  But  I  must  go  now,"  taking  her  basket. 
"  I  will  come  to-morrow  and  bring  you  the  picture." 
I  had  already  put  some  silver  in  her  hand.  Now  I  gave 
her  half  a  dozen  oranges  for  her  empty  basket;  and  with 
a  look  and  smile  that  was  worth  an  orange  tree  in  active 
bearing,  she  hurried  away. 

I  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  powers  at 
the  great  granite  quarry  to  make  inquiries  about  the  family 
of  Signor  Galli.  I  occasionally  walked  in  that  direction, 
now  alone,  now  as  guide  to  a  friend,  and  pleased  myself 
with  the  "stone  ladies"  to  be  seen  there  in  different 
stages  of  development.  I  soon  made  it  convenient  to 
look  after  my  little  cowslip  girl.  As  I  approached  the 
quarry  the  click,  click,  click  of  a  hundred  hammers  syl- 
labled the  workmen's  poetry.  I  stop|>ed  for  a  moment  to 
listen.  It  is  a  pleasant  sound  to  me.  And  when  I  think 
how  the  rough  granite  is  being  molded  into  exquisite 
forms,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  be  patient  with  human  rough- 
ness, and  to  remember  that  Ood  is  hewing  it  little  by 
little  into  the  likeness  of  the  divine. 

While  I  stood  listening  and  thinking,  a  carriage  drawn 
by  a  span  of  elegant  horses  whirled  by.  1  walked  on, 
and  presently  entered  the  rough  shed  w  here  one  of  the 
"  stone  ladies  "  was  being  finished  off.  She  was  a  beauti- 
ful creature,  with  low,  broad  brow,  and  wavy  hair,  and 
perfect  Grecian  nose.  The  "boss"  stood  watching  the 
skillful  workman,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
•him  about  the  dallies. 

"Mrs.  Galli  died  this  morning,"  he  said,  turning  suddenly 


a  sympathetic  face  at  sound  of  the  name.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  richly  dressed  lady  came  sweeping  into  the  shed. 
Her  heavy  silk  skirt  rustled  against  the  sculptured  feet  of 
the  Greek.  "  How  beautiful ! "  she  said ;  and  then,  as  I 
stepped  back,  began  conversing  with  the  "  boss." 

The  "stone  lady"  was  for  her,  and  she  had  come  to 
give  directions  about  the  other  portions  of  the  tomb  which 
it  was  destined  to  ornament.  While  she  stood  talking 
there  arose  a  commotion  over  the  packing-box  that  had 
been  brought  for  the  trans|>ortation  of  the  statue.  Two 
or  three  Italians  were  gesturing  and  chattering.  One  of 
them  held  in  his  hand  a  drawing  of  the  statue ;  another 
pointed  to  something  in  the  box.  Mr.  Hill,  the  boss,  and 
the  lady  went  toward  the  box.  I,  being  nearer,  was  there 
before  them.  We  all  looked  in  ;  and  there,  her  brown 
cheek  nestling  in  her  band,  lay  little  Francesca  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.  "  Hoss"  Hill  took  the  drawing  from  the 
hand  of  the  Italian  who  held  it. 

"It  is  hers,"  he  said,  showing  it  to  the  lady.  "The 
child  almost  worships  this  statue.  She  used  to  come  every 
morning,  before  her  mother  was  sick,  and  spend  hours 
watching  the  workmen." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  little  girl  sleeping 
there  in  the  box  made  this  picture!  "  said  the  lady. 

"She  did,"  said  all  the  men  in  chorus.  And  Mr.  Hill 
went  on  to  tell  the  lady  of  the  destitute  condition  in 
which  the  child  was  left. 

By  this  time  little  Francesca  began  to  stir  in  her  sleep, 
and  become  aware  that  there  were  people  about  her.  She 
opened  her  eyes  presently,  and  sprang  up.  "  My  picture! " 
she  said,  looking  up  at  one  of  her  friends,  "my  picture 
of  the  stone  lady!  Somebody  has  stolen  it.  1  heard  she 
was  going  to  be  taken  away  just  as  my  mamma  is.  And 
this  is  her  coffin ;  and  I  came  to  say  good-bye,  and  to 
finish  my  picture,  and  I  fell  asleep." 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  with  the  statue?  "  asked  the  lady, 
at  the  same  time  putting  the  sketch  into  the  child's  hands. 

"  In  this  box  -in  her  coffin?  Hut  she  isn't  going  to  stay 
in  it.  She  will  be  taken  out  and  live  in  the  sunshine,  in 
a  beautiful  place.    And  so  will  my  mamma." 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  in  my  carriage  where 
you  can  see  the  statue  as  often  as  you  please,  and  where 
you  can  study,  and  have  a  great  artist  lor  your  teacher?  " 

The  child  looked  up  into  the  faces  of  her  workmen 
friends. 

"  My  mamma  doesn't  need  me  any  more,"  she  said. 

"  Go,  Francesca  mia !  "  said  they.  And  I  kissed  her 
and  said,  "  Go." 

The  rich  lady  lived  in  New  York,  and  the  statue  was 
destined  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  her  only  child. 

The  next  day  1  was  out  in  my  garden,  picking  lip  dry 
sticks  and  unsightly  bits  of  paper  that  the  wind  had 
blown  about,  when  1  heard  a  soft  little  voice  calling  me. 
I  looked  up;  and  there  were  the  beautiful  horses  and 
handsome  carriage  and  the  lady,  and  by  herside  sat  little 
Francesca.  I  carried  her  a  bunch  of  daffodils,  and 
kissed  her  for  good-bye. 

She  gave  me  a  little  flat  parcel.  "It  is  the  cowslip 
picture,"  she  said.    "  It  will  make  you  remember  me." 

In  a  moment,  the  fleet  horses  had  w  hirled  her  out  of 
sight.  1  stood  tor  a  time  with  eyes  too  tearful  to  look  at 
the  pretty  sketch  she  had  given  me.  Hut  since  it  has 
reminded  me  of  the  little  artist  and  of  the  morning  when 
I  first  heard  her  sweet  voice  saying  : 

"  Any  cowslips  to-day,  ma'am?  " — Christian  Register. 


A  boy  may  prove  to  be  of  considerable  ini|K>rtance  in 
circumstances  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  little 
value.  An  interesting  illustration  of  this  occurred  in 
an  action  between  the  British  and  Dutch  fleets  off  the 
Fnglish  coast,  described  by  Mr.  MacOrcgor.  A  runaway 
boy,  Thomas  Hopson,  an  apprentice  to  a  tailor  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  had  just  before  come  on  the  admiral's  ship 
as  a  volunteer.  In  the  midst  of  the  action,  he  asked  a 
sailor  how  long  the  fight  would  continue,  and  was  told 
that  it  would  only  cease  when  the  flag  of  the  Dutch 
admiral  was  hauled  down.  The  boy  dicf  not  understand 
about  the  striking  of  colors,  but  he  thought,  if  the  hauling 
down  of  the  flag  would  stop  the  fight,  it  must  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  do.  As  the  ships  were  engaged  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm,  and  vailed  in  smoke,  Hopson  at  once  ran  up 
the  shrouds,  crept  out  on  the  mizzen-yard  of  his  own  ship, 
and  having  gained  that  of  the  Duch  admiral,  he  s|>eedily 
reached  the  Kip-gallant  mast-head,  and  possessed  himself 
of  the  Dutch  flag,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  returning 
to  his  own  deck.  Perceiving  the  flag  to  be  struck,  the 
British  sailors  raised  a  shout  of  victory ;  and  the  Dutch 
crew,  also  deceived,  ran  from  their  guns.  While  the 
astonished  admiral  and  his  officers  were  trying  to  rally 
their  crew,  the  Englished  boarded  the  ship  and  carried 
her.  For  this  daring  service  the  boy  must  at  once  be 
promoted  to  the  quarter-deck;  and  he  rose  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguished admiral  under  Queen  Anne. 


The  King  of  Prussia  recently  visited  a  needle  manufac- 
tory in  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  see  what  machinery, 
combined  with  the  human  hand,  could  produce.  Fie 
was  shown  a  number  of  superfine  needles,  thousands  of 
which,  together,  did  not  weigh  half  an  ounce,  and 
marveled  how  such  minute  objects  could  be  pierced  w  ith 
an  eye.  But  he  was  to  see  that  in  this  respect  even  some- 
thing still  finer  and  more  perfect  could  be  created.  The 
borer— that  is,  the  working-man  whose  business  it  is  to 
bore  the  eyes  in  these  needles — asked  for  a  hair  from  the 
monarch's  head.  It  was  readily  given,  and  with  a  smile. 
He  placed  it  at  once  under  the  boring  machine,  made  a 
hole  in  it  with  the  greatest  care,  furnished  it  with  a  thread, 
and  then  handed  the  singular  needle  to  the  astonished 
king.   

Go  with  mean  people,  and  vou  think  life  is  mean.  Then 
read  Plutarch,  and  the  world  is  a  proud  place,  peopled 
with  men  of  positive  quality,  with  heroes  and  demigods 
standing  around  us,  who  will  not  let  us  sleep. — Emerson. 

One  of  the  objections  now  made  to  lawn  tennis  is  that 
the  players  have  to  attend  so  closely  to  the  game  that 
flirting  is  rendered  impossible. 


ARSENE  HOUSSAYE. 


The  image  that  my  pen  essays  to  sketch  is  an  essentially 
Parisian  one.  As  a  novelist  and  dramatist,  Arsene 
Houssaye  has  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  popularity,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  talent  and  to  the  blended 
w  it  and  sentimentality  of  his  style.  Otherwise  his  novels 
are  worthless  and  wearisome.  They  are  intensely  nasty 
likewise— in  a  sort  of  a  refinedly  vicious  way,  a  compound 
of  sewer-mud  and  rosewater.  He  is  the  very  antipodes 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  realistic  school,  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  roses  and  raptures  of  aristocratic  vice.  His 
works  would  be  demoralizing  if  they  were  not  so  feeble 
and  so  dull.  The  best  thing  about  them  is  their  titles: 
"  Mademoiselle  Phryne,"  "  Hands  full  of  Roses,  Full  of 
Gold  and  Full  of  Blood,"  "  Dianas  and  Yenuses,"  "A 
Thousand  and  One  Parisian  Nights,"  "The  Lady  with 
the  Diamonds,"  "The  Wives  of  Satan,"  are  amongst  the 
strongest  and  most  striking. 

The  son  of  the  mayor  of  a  small  provincial  French 
town,  he  came  to  Paris  early  in  life,  plunged  at  once  into 
the  mad  vortex  of  Parisian  Bohemia,  made  some  im- 
portant literary  acquaintances,  and  achieved  some  small 
successes  in  the  newspapers.  The  career  thus  commenced 
was  brilliantly  continued.  The  most  prolific  of  writers, 
he  essays  all  styles  and  all  forms  of  literature.  He  wrote 
verses,  novels,  plays,  historical  sketches,  he  published  a 
work  on  Dutch  and  Flemish  Art,  superbly  illustrated,  the 
text  being  a  skillful  adaptation  of  a  forgotten  work  by  M. 
Alfred  Michiels.  In  1.848  he  entered  the  domain  of 
politics,  and  presented  himself  as  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Chamber  of  I  kputies  in  his  department.  He  was 
not  elected,  and  he  revealed  himself  a  few  years  later  as 
the  staunch  supporter  of  the  Second  Empire.  His  epoch 
had  arrived  at  last.  He  was  essentially  the  literary  man 
of  the  period.  His  elegant,  polished,  and  wholly  de- 
praved works  were  exactly  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  De 
Mornys  and  De  Persignys  of  the  day.  Some  fortunate 
speculations  in  real  estate  made  him  wealthy.  He  built 
a  superb  hotel  on  the  Boulevard  Haussman,  and  gave 
therein  a  series  of  entertainments  that  were  the  talk  of 
Paris.  The  most  popular  were  the  masket  balls,  for  which 
invitations  were  issued,  not  only  to  the  beau  monde  but 
to  the  demi  monde  as  well.  Both  sets  came,  being  en- 
chanted to  meet  beneath  the  same  roof,  under  the  safe 
shadow  of  the  domino  and  mask.  Princesses  and  actresses, 

Cora  Pearl  and  the  Duchesse  de  X  ,  Mrs.  Yerygood, 

of  New  York,  and  Mile.  Troi-Etoiles,  of  the  Theater  du 
Palais  Royal,  were  all  mingled  there  in  the  sumptuous 
drawing  rooms  of  the  Houssaye  Hotel. 

Arsene  Houssaye  was  for  some  years  the  manager  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise.  He  was  largely  aided  in  obtain- 
ing this  post  by  the  influence  of  Rachael,  who  was  his 
warm  personal  friend,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded 
up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  He  has  recently  shown  his 
gratitude  to  the  great  actress,  and  his  respect  for  her 
memory,  by  writing  a  book  about  her  which  he  called 
"  Une  Comedienne, "and  in  which  all  the  faults  and  frail- 
ties of  her  life  were  set  forth  and  gloated  over  in  the  most 
nauseous  fashion.  Some  one  of  the  leading  critics  of 
Paris  designated  it  as  a  "stone  Hung  at  Rachael's  grave." 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  M.  Arsene  Houssaye 
was  selected  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  to 
fill  the  post  of  Parisian  correspondent  of  that  paper.  A 
worse  choice  amongst  the  literary  men  of  France  could 
hardly  have  been  made.  His  wit  and  his  morals  were 
alike  essentially  Parisian,  his  jokes  turned  upon  matters 
and  things  unknown  to  the  American  public,  and  he  was 
wont  to  devote  w  hole  columns  to  the  praise  of  ladies  of 
high  birth  and  very  bad  character,  representing  them  as 
the  very  queens  of  French  society.  More  than  one 
American  family  of  my  acquaintance  was  led  by  his 
brilliant  descriptions  of  such  personages  to  accept  invita- 
tions to  houses  in  which  they  should  never  set  foot.  For- 
tunately his  letters  proved  less  |>opular  than  was  expected, 
and  his  post  of  correspondent  was  relinquished  after  the 
first  year  of  his  engagement. 

In  1847  M.  Houssaye  espoused  Mile.  Brucy,  a  young 
lady  of  rare  beauty,  who  died  a  few  years  later,  leaving 
one  son.  This  son,  M.  Henri  Houssaye,  espoused  a 
young  California  lady  very  shortly  after  his  father  had 
confided  to  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  his  son's  passionate  attachment  and  be- 
trothal to  a  titled  European  damsel.  An  odd  circum- 
stance may  be  recalled  in  connection  with  this  marriage. 
Two  sets  of  invitations  to  the  wedding  were  prepared. 
One  designated  the  bridegroom  the  Yiscount  Henri 
Houssaye,  and  were  sent  to  the  American  guests;  the 
other  called  him  plain  M.  Henri  Houssaye,  and  were 
forwarded  to  the  French  friends  of  the  family.  M.  Hous- 
saye, fits,  is  a  writer  of  considerable  merit,  and  is  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  MonJes. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  has  been  sin- 
gularly unfortunate.  Several  of  his  plays,  and  particu- 
larly "  Mile.  Thirty-six  Virtues,"  were  total  failures.  One 
of  his  comedies  was  accepted  at  the  Yarieties,  and  never 
was  produced.  He  confided  another  to  an  American 
literary  woman,  who  promised  to  have  it  played  in  New 
York,  and  since  that  day  he  has  never  heard  a  word  re- 
specting her  or  his  piece.  His  hotel  on  the  Boulevard 
Haussman  is  noted  as  containing  "  the  most  undoubted 
collection  of  false  pictures  by  the  old  masters  "  in  Paris, 
according  to  the  statement  of  a  witty  French  journalist. 
He  is  now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  is  still  a  fine- 
looking  man.  The  best  of  all  his  books,  and  the  ones 
that  have  the  most  chance  of  surviving  him,  are  "  King 
Yoltaire"  and  the  history  of  the  Forty-first  Fauteuil.  This 
last  named  work  was  written  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Academy  for  its  failure  to  elect  him  one  of  its  members, 
and  is  a  history  of  all  the  illustrious  Frenchmen  that  never 
were  made  Academicians.  The  list  is  a  formidable  one, 
including  such  noted  names  as  those  of  Balzac,  Beranger 
and  the  elder  Dumas. — Lucy  If.  Hooper,  in  Current. 


Billy  Emerson,  the  minstrel,  is  to  wed  a  wealthy  widow. 
It  is  a  fair  exchange.  J^Thc.  dollar  of  our  daddies  for  the 
jokes  of  our  grand-daddies. 
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THE  STAGE. 


THE  DRAMA. 

There  is  not  much  to  chronicle  in  the  way  of 
novelty  this  week,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bo- 
hemians in  "Fizz,  Hang,  Boom!  "at  the  Mush 
Street  Theater,  which  cannot  be  called  other 
than  piece  fe'rie,  apt  to  amuse  children  and  men 
whose  imagination  makes  them  children.  I 
really  cannot  see  what  there  is  to  amuse  in  such 
a  kind  of  arlcguinades . 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  thermometer 
kept  very  high  all  the  week  with  the  "  Black 
Crook."  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  splen- 
didly given,  and  the  eye  at  least  is  satisfied.  As 
a  chronicler  of  amusements,  I  am  glad  to  notice 
its  success;  but  as  a  lover  of  art,  I  must  deplore 
the  absence  of  all  that  forms  the  artistic  element, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  seems  to  me 
that  nowadays  real  dramatic  art  is  suffering  a 
great  decline.  It  is  not  only  the  want  of  genius; 
the  inclination  of  the  people  has  its  share  of 
blame.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  thor- 
ough education  of  the  esthetic  sentiment,  which 
ought  to  be  inculcated  in  our  young  people. 
Let  us  hope  that  somebody  will  appear  on  the 
dramatic  horizen  who  will  take  up  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  and  embody  them  in  dra- 
matic action.  These  questions  are  of  mighty 
moment;  they  may  at  any  time  rise  and  con- 
vulse society;  they  are  looming  up  in  ghostly 
shapes  before  us,  and  are  sure  to  come  upon  us 
some  day.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  society  could  these  social  problems  be  han- 
dled freely  and  sagaciously  by  some  dramatic 
writer  who  possesses  enough  power  and  insight 
to  do  them  justice.  But  as  yet  we  have  no  such 
man.  Most  dramatists  play  upon  little  themes, 
and  waste  their  thoughts  on  trivial  subjects.  A 
true  inspiration  is  not  theirs,  and  does  not  bear 
them  onward  to  encompass  powerful  questions, 
great  characters  and  telling  situations.  They 
adapt  novels  or  translate  foreign  plays,  or  mix 
up  the  two;  but  they  do  not  strike  out  in  bold, 
strong  pathos  of  their  own,  and  thereby  mark  a 
new  period  of  dramatic  strength.  Several  things 
are  against  dramatic  originality.  The  rage  to 
adapt  foreign  plays,  the  habit  to  take  up  English 
sensational  local  dramas,  and  the  custom  to 
write  for  stars — these  three  will  prevent  for  a 
time  that  swing  of  original  writing  which  may 
one  day  tlourish  in  America,  but  does  not  do  so 
now. 

MUSIC 

The  Loring  Club  concerts  have  assumed  such 
importance  that  they  deserve  attention,  not  only 
as  simple  society  events,  but  also  as  musical 
ones.  An  institution  of  the  kind  should  be  praised 
and  encouraged,  because  it  gives  the  means  of 
elevating  the  spirit.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  wrote: 
"Music,  of  all  liberal  arts,  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  the  passions."  Luther  said  :  "Mu- 
sic is  a  discipline  and  a  mistress  of  order  and 
good  manner."  DTsraeli  wrote :  "Music  is  a 
stimulant  to  mental  exertion".  Altieri  said: 
"All  my  dramas  were  sketched  in  my  mind 
while  hearing  music,  or  soon  after."  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Clark  says:  "Music,  above  all,  refines, 
elevates,  spiritualizes."   I'ope  wrote: 

"  By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
And  sluth  unfolds  its  arms  and  wakes." 

Last  Tuesday  evening  the  first  concert  of  the 
eighth  season  of  the  Loring  Club  was  given  at 
B'nai  B'rith  Hall.  The  attendance,  composed 
of  a  very  fine  element,  manifested  its  satisfaction 
and  delight  by  frequent  and  not  always  discrim- 
inating applause.  Generally  speaking,  this  con- 
cert did  not  present  any  improvement  upon  the 
last.  The  coloring  was  too  monotonous,  the 
method  of  its  applicationis  too  mechanical.  It  is 
not  enough  the  follow  the  I'.  P.  and  F.  F.  signs. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  gradual  working  up  of  broad 
effects,  and  the  production  of  tender  light  and 
shade.  But  all  this  depends  entirely  upon  the 
Director.  The  tenors,  who  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  augmented,  have  very  poor  voices,  and  they 
positively  lack  a  good  messa  di  voce.  Following 
was  the  programme: 

1.  Loyal  Song  Kuchen 

2.  The  Woodland  Rose  Fischer 

3.  (a)    L  Hardly  Know,  My  Darling.. Halfden  Kjerulf 

(b)  O  Patima,  from  "  Aim  Hassan"  C.  M.  von  Weber 

(c)  Mary  M orison  A.  Sullivan 

4.  Serenade  Storch 

5.  Krithiof.    Scene  I  Max  Kruch 

6.  Discovery  K.  (irieg 

7.  Scene  e  Ballata,  from  "  II  Guarany,"  C.Gomez 

8.  Theresa  Waltzes  Carl  Faust 

9.  Come  in  the  Silent  Night  Petschke 

10.    March  Storch 

No.  2  was  executed  admirably,  this  form- 
ing the  best  work  of  the  evening.  A,  b,  c,  of 
Nf>.  3  were  sang  by  Mrs.  H.  Norton.  This  lady 
has  a  small  but  rather  sweet  voice,  showing 
weakness  in  the  upper  register.  No  doubt  she 
is  capable  of  singing  English  ballads  very  neatly, 
but  when  she  attempts  to  sing  a  piece  like  the 
Scena  e  Ballata,  from  "  II  Guarany,"  the  result 
cannot  be  a  very  happy  one.  The  solos  in  Nos. 
4,  5  and  6  were  not  particularly  good— too  much 
throat,  and.  lack  of  a  distinct  enunciation.  No.  8 
was  executed  with  a  very  monotonic  tempo. 
No.  9  was  very  good,  and  No.  10  but  so-so. 

At  the  California  the  Cambiaggio-Sieni-Lam- 
pini  Italian  Opera  closed  this  week  their  art- 
istic season. 

On  Wednesday  "  Kigoletto  "  was  given  in  a 
delightful  manner.  This  work  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  Verdi's  for  its  melo- 
dramatic power.   The  music  is  a  real  picture  of 


the  conception  of  Victor  Hugo's  drama  "  I>e  Koi 
S'Ammuse."  The  quartet  alone  would  suffice  to 
stamp  Verdi  one  of  the  foremost  composer?. 
The  despair  of  Gilda,  the  rage  of  Rigoletto,  the 
foolishness  of  the  Luke,  the  dissipation  of  Mad- 
dalena— all  these  passions  are  at  once  sculptured 
with  the  stroke  of  genius.  The  performance  was 
a  very  brilliant  one.  The  chorus  did  their  work 
more  accurately  than  ever,  and  the  ochestra 
played  through  the  dithcult  score  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit .  Signor  Logheiler,  the  leader,  de- 
serves a  sincere  bravo  for  his  skillful  and  artistic 
direction. 

Signor  Yilmant  was  good  as  Kigoletto.  He 
sang  and  acted  well,  but  his  disguise  was  not 
at  all  as  it  should  have  been.  He  look  entirely 
too  young;  and  this,  perhaps,  diminished  the 
good  impression  that  his  acting  and  singing 
Would  have  made. 

Signora  Peri  was  a  nice  little  Gilda.  She  sang 
Caro  nome  in  very  pretty  style,  antl  her  duet 
with  Rigoletto,  in  the  second  act,  had  a  well  de- 
served encore. 

Signor  Giannini  was  a  magnificent  Duke. 
His  Donna  e  mobile  brought  down  the  house. 
Signor  Serbolini  sustained  the  character  of  Spa- 
rafucile  with  intelligence  and  art. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening  was  the 
grand  quartet,  for  which  an  enthusiastic  encore 
was  demanded.    The  theater  was  crowded. 

Thursday  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  proved 
once  more  the  power  and  facility  of  Verdi  to  ex- 
press the  passions  of  the  human  heart.  The  fa- 
cility, the  smoothness,  the  elegant  spontaneity 
of  melodic  thought,  the  ingenious  combination 
of  an  elevated  harmony  always  homogeneous  to 
the  principal  subject,  form  the  secret  which  will 
transmit  to  posterity  the  name  of  Verdi. 

The  company  scored  another  success,  and  it 
can  be  said  decidedly  that  we  never  had  a  better 
"Ballo  in  Maschera."  Signora  Damerini  rep- 
resented Amelia  with  passion,  and  was  very 
much  applauded.  Signora  l'cri  was  an  ele- 
gant Page.  Signora  Mestres  showed  her 
dramatic  strength  in  singing  the  role  of  Ulrica. 
Signor  Giannini,  the  favorite  artist,  sang  de- 
liciously,  though  the  manner  in  which  he  de- 
livered F.  scherzo  must  be  styled  at  least 
exaggerated;  he  should  not  forget  the  dignity  of 
the  Duke,  even  while  disguised  as  a  fisherman. 
Some,  perhaps,  found  amusing  this  manner, 
more  appropriate  to  Opera  DOuffe;  but,  judging 
under  the  prism  of  art,  it  must  be  condemned. 
Signor  Yilmant  impersonated  the  part  ofRenato 
very  artistically;  he  also  sang  superbly,  and  his 
difficult  romanza  En  tu  had  an  enthusiastic 
encore. 

The  Cambiaggio-Sieni-Lampini  company  will 
soon  open  an  operatic  season  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  The  following  operas  (new  for  us)  will 
be  given  :  "  Fbreo,"  by  Appoloni,  the  best  pupil 
of  Verdi;  Gomez's  "Guarany,"  and  Verdi's 
"  Don  Carlos."  They  will  also  present  Meyer- 
beer's "Huguenots." 

On  Friday  Rossini's  immortal  "  II  Barbiere  <li 
Siviglia"  made  its  appearance.  Ksthetically 
speaking,  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia"  is  a  chef 
d'eeuvre  among  chef  d'eeuvres ;  critically  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  most  victorious  argument  against 
those  whodeclare  vocal  music  powerless  to  paint 
exactly  and  poetically  characters  and  situations, 
or  give  the  true  expression  to  words.  To  those 
it  is  sufficient  to  oppose  the  "  Barbiere  di  Si- 
viglia." The  late  hour  and  lack  of  space  pre- 
vent me  from  giving  particulars  concerning  the 
performance. 

The  next  important  operatic  event  will  be  the 
appearance  of  Madame  Eugenie  I'appenheini  at 
the  Grand  Opera"  House.  This  lady  is  one  of 
thegreatest  dramatic  sopranos  on  the  lyric  stage 
She  will  be  the  star  of  Madame  Fabbri's  German 
and  Italian  Opera  company.  The  season  will 
open  on  the  first  of  September.  The  company 
will  be  a  strong  one,  with  a  grand  chorus  of  fifty, 
and  an  orchestra  of  forty.  Mr.  Funch,  the  cele- 
brated German  tenor — said  to  be  the  successor 
of  Wachtel — has  been  engaged  for  the  German 
repertoire,  and  the  favorite  tenor,  Signor  Bal- 
danza,  for  the  Italian  o]>eras.  The  subscription 
list  has  already  reached  three  thousand  dollars 
lor  eight  subscription  nights,  to  be  given  two 
per  week.  The  operas  will  be:  "Lohengrin," 
"La  Juive,"  "I.es  Huguenots,"  "Dei  Frei- 
schutz,"  "Zampa,"  "  Fidelio,"  "Norma,"  and 
"  Martha."  Signor  De  Vivo,  the  experienced  im- 
presario, has  been  engaged  as  managing  director, 
and  no  doubt  he  will  assure  the  success  of  the 
season.  The  subscription  lists  are  now  open  at 
the  Grand  Opera  Mouse. 

At  the  Tivoli  the  same  routine  is  gone  through 
night  after  night.  If  the  artist  cannot  find  there 
his  temple,  the  good  laborer  at  least  can  find  a 
very  nice  place  of  amusement.  As  a  matter  of 
justice,  I  must  declare  that  the  orchestra  is  not 
only  the  very  best  in  the  city,  but  could  form 
the  pride  of  any  follower  of  Euterpe.  . 


NOTES. 

The  "In  the  Ranks"  Company  open  next 
Monday  at  the  Baldwin. 

The  benefit  of  Alice  Harrison  takes  place  to- 
night at  the  California. 

Gounod  says  that  he  is  injured  by  Mozart's 
works.    He  had  battel  say  by  Mendelssohn's. 

Clara  Morris  is  tq  receive  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  night  the  coming  scasun,  over  the  Texan 
circuit. 

The  Imperial  Opera  House,  Vienna,  is  to  be 


lighted  next  spring  by  electricity,  and  then  the 
ballet  "  Excelsior"  will  lie  produced  there. 
It  is  now  quite  well  authenticated  that  the 

dying  words  of  Wagner,  the  great  musician, 
were,  " No SWeel  Violetl  over  my  gr.ni  ." 

Now  that  the  silent  piano  has  been  invented, 
Hilling  with  the  music-master  will  become  more 
popular  than  ever. 

Miss  Valcrga,  very  well  known  in  tow  n,  has 
been  engaged  by  Colonel  Mcl  'aull  for  his  next 
New  \i.ik  season.  She  will  make  her  debut  in 
"  Nell  1 '•  wynne." 

Marchetti,  the  successful  composer  of  "  Ruy 
Bias,"  has  also  given  to  the  stage  "Gustavo 
Yasa,"  accepted  in  Furo|>e  as  a  very  good  melo- 
drama. 

The  beautiful  wait/  introduced  in  the  "Bar- 
biere di  Siviglia"  is  a  composition  of  Signor 
I.ogheder,  the  leader  of  the  (  ambiaggio-Mein- 
I.ampini's  ojiera  company. 

It  is  said  that  Rubenstein  is  the  happy  posses- 
sor of  hands  larger  than  his  predecessor,  Abbe 

Liszt.  This  must  lie  very  Haltering  to  good 
pianists  with  small  hands. 

Queen  Margberita,  ol  Italy,  is  studying  the 
"mandolino"  and  ttla  VU  taut  tiite;  hence  that 
instrument  is  now  the  rage  among  the  Italian 
ai  istocracy. 

"  How  is  it  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  pu- 
pils?" asked  a  young  lady  teacher  of  another 
go-as-you-please  pianist.  "  Because  we  arc  all 
teachers,"  was  the  answer. 

Charles  August  De  Berrot  was  born  at  Levoin, 
France,  in  1S02,  liccame  blind,  and  died  in  1S70. 
In  originality  as  a  composer  he  is  only  sur- 
passed by  I'aganini.  His  works  are  full  of  grace 
and  poet  ic  feeling. 

It  is  said  that  Mary  PreSCOtt  carries  with  her 
an  old  violin,  on  which  she  practices  "  Peek-a- 
Boo"  and  "We  Never  Speak  as  We  Pass  By" 
in  her  leisure  hours.  Her  idea  is  to  learn  the 
violin,  to  give  realism  to  a  play  she  expects  to 
appear  in  next  season. 

Ah!  Now  it  comes  out  that  Taglioni's 
lovers  used  to  make  fricassee  of  her  slip|>crs  and 
cat  them.  But  pray  don't  tell  Sara  Bernhardt 
of  it,  because,  as  no  one  has  ever  swallowed  her 
shoes  or  her  stories,  she  will  lie  mad  enough  to 
tie  those  long  gloves  of  hers  round  a  man's  neck 
and  strangle  him  to  death. 

Alfred  Le  Yasseur,  the  French  critic,  and  edi- 
tor of  the  famous  Petit  Ones/,  is  in  New  York, 
where  he  proposes  to  s|X'nd  a  couple  of  weeks 
studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  Ameri- 
cans, in  order  to  write  a  book  about  us.  Mon- 
sieur 1-e  Yasseur  contlucts  his  investigations 
Ironi  the  classic  shades  of  a  French  table  d'hote 
in  University  place. 

Signor  Massini  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
tenor  now  living,  demanded  of  Mr.  Gye  a  salary 
of  $30,000  per  month,  which  is  about  seven  times 
the  amount  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  receives  during  that  |ieriod.  Tenors,  no 
matter  how  sweetly  they  may  sing  Ah,  Che  la 
Morte,  or  Oh,  mia  Lucia,  may  become  too  ex- 
pensive a  luxury. 

Mile.  Judic  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
Maurice  Gran  to  make  a  tour  of  America  in  1&S5. 
Mr.  Grau  guarantees  her  ^200  for  each  of  210 
performances,  and  agrees  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  voyage  for  herself  and  suite.  He  has  also 
engaged  Mme.  Theo  at  /,'do  per  night,  and  MM. 
Baron  at  (£40,  Capoul  at  £iio,  and  the  younger 
Ivrasseur  at  /,20,  to  support  Mile.  Judic. 

Two  new  American  singers  will  enter  upon  a 
professional  career  next  fall,  namely:  Miss 
Alice  Neyma  and  Mrs.  Kanitnclsburg,  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  latter  having  adopted  the  stage  name 
of  Mine.  Monti.  She  is  said  to  be  very  hand- 
some, and  possesses  a  powerful  voice.  The  voice 
of  Miss  Neyma  is  a  delicate,  flexible,  light  so- 
prano. 

The  engagement  of  Mme.  Patti  for  America 
is  now  signed,  and  on  Saturday,  November  1st, 
says  the  World  (London),  "She  sails  for  New 
York  for  her  farewell  to  America.  As  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible!  The  fact  is  that  dire 
necessity  and  sheer  misery  force  her  to  work  for 
an  existence.  Her  property  in  Wales  is  worth 
$300,000,  her  diamonds  about  $200,000,  and  be- 
sides that,  all  she  has  is  barely  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  You  don't  expect  anybody  to 
make  both  ends  meet  on  such  a  pitiable  allow- 
ance? " 

Lawrence  Barrett  will  ojien  at  the  California 
next  Monday.  It  will  be  his  first  appearance  in 
this  city  since  his  successful  I  <ondl  m  engagement . 

He  will  produce  Hon. Geo,  H.  Bokar's  tragedy 

"  Franccsca  I)a  Rimini,"  with  new  costumes  for 
the  entire  company  and  auxiliaries  by  August 
.V  Co.,  ol  Loudon  and  Pari-,  from  di--ignsh) 
Hon.  L-w  is  Litchfield.  The  same  cost umes  will 
lie  used  in  his  product  ion  of  the  above  play  in 
London  next  season.  Mr.  Barrel!  ami  his  com- 
pany ol  twenty- two  people,  with s  special  car  <•( 
baggage  and  scenery,  arrived  this  morning. 
Howell's  tragedy  ol  "  Yorick's  Love,"  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's greatest  London  success,  will  be  given 
during  the  engagement,  with  new  scenery  by 
Mr.  Hawcs  Craven,  scenic  artist  of  living's 
Lyceum  Theater,  London;  also  Charles  Os- 
borne's new  tragedy  on  the  life  and  death  ol  the 
Archbishop  of  Canlebury,  entitled  "Bcckct." 

Mac. 


Dk.  Rowf.i  i.'s  Fire  of  Life,  $1,  at  all  drug- 
gists,  A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;   $.• , 
buys  $200.  circulars  free,  explaining  out 
tern.   Brooks  &  Co..  510  Pine  street. 

A  sovereign  lemedy  for dys|»  |wi  1,  indigesti, 

acidity  ol  the  stomach,  and  as  ■  blond  purifii  r,  1^ 
found  in  SlavknS  Cai  iforni  v  Frui  1  ^>\i  r. 
Try  it.    All  druggists  have  It. 

A  N  EW  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  a  new 
boarding-house.  Ol  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  on  [ones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  In 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  batt 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modem  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels  elevator,  electric  liells,  etc.  A 
jarge  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably e.pial  to  the  I  .st  in  the  city.    Mis.  Bard* 

ing,  the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 

which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  There  is  no  douht  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


FkKK  AT  IUVIXC,  MALI. 


<  Ykl  s  It  V  M.Ai.NKIlsM      Ul  MARK  Alii  K  S<  I  M.s 

to  be  Witnessed  at  Ikviv;  Ham., 
Post  Street  — Dr.  Judson  Evans,  the 
Greatesi  Magnetic  Physician  of  rat 

Age. 


[From  N.  V.  "  Times, M  May  3,  18S4  | 
An  advertise  me  0 1  having  appeared  in  stvcr.il  of  the 
daily  paper*  staling  tit  it  the  famous  I  >r.  Judson  Kvans 
would  heal  the  sick  at  Chi « leering  Hall,  a  Times  reporte 
was  sent  to  witness  In  treatment,  whit  h  i.  well  known  in 
New  York  to  scientific  men  to  be  of  an  extraordinarily 
successful  character.  The  reporter  not  only  saw  many 
wonderful  <  ures  hut  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the 
Doctor  afterward,  at  his  parlors,  5s  VVc*s|  Twenty -fourth 
street.  There  were  at  the  clinic,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
over  1500  persons.  'J  he  Doctor's  treatment  is  prun  ipalh 
magnetic,  and  to  ordinary  observers  incomprehensible  ; 
hut  the  results  are  of  a  character  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, for  "facts  are  stubborn  things."  The  lir-t  pa- 
tient that  was  treated  after  the  reporter's  arrival  was 
an  old  gentleman  who  had  suffered  from  rheumatism 
for  nine  years,  and  his  stiffened  joints  caused  him  to  hob- 
ble painfully  to  the  place  where  the  treatments  were  to  be 
given.  Dr.  Evans  made  a  few  passes  over  the  body  and 
limbs  of  the  patient,  and  as  if  by  magic  the  pain  and  stiff- 
ness seemed  to  vanish.  The  patient  said  he  felt  like  a 
new  creature,  and  walked  away  at  a  brisk  gait,  fully  sat- 
isfied of  his  perfect  recovery  Then  a  person  suffering 
from  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  nerve  of  the  ear,  causing 
deafness,  which  had  lasted  for  three  ) ears,  was  made  to 
hear  quite  distinctly  after  a  few  minutes'  treatment.  The 
next  patient  was  a  lady,  who  said  tli.it  she  had  suffered 
intolerably  from  neuralgia  of  the  head  and  face  for  more 
than  five  years;  she  was  almost  instantly  relieved,  and 
went  away  like  one  in  a  dream.  Many  other  cases  fol- 
lowed which  the  reporter  has  not  now  space  to  record, 
for  not  in  a  single  instance  during  his  stay  did  a  failure 
o<~cur.  In  the  words  of  one  of  old,  the  lame  were  made 
to  walk,  the  blind  to  see  and  the  deaf  to  hear.  The 
cures,  as  is  proved  by  well  authenticated  cases  occurring 
at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  are  not  merely 
temporary,  but  permanent.  The  Doctor  devotes  his 
time  mainly  to  diseases  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  cases 
given  up  as  incurable  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  treat- 
ment. He  is  a  graduate  of  two  different  schools  of  med- 
icine. 

All  should  attend  his  free  lectures  at  IRVING  MALI., 
139  Post  street,  in  this  city,  where  he  will  pablicly  heal 
the  sick  every  morning  from  10  to  11  o'doctt,  for  about 
thirty  days,  commencing  Thursday  (  August  14th.  He 
has  also  taken  pail-Ts  Nos.  jh  and  ?n  at  the  Baldwin  Ho- 
tel, where  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  may 
come  from  a  a.  M.  until  7  v.  M.  for  about  siviy  days.  Ad- 
mission to  the  hall  free.  Consultation  at  the  parlors  at 
the  Baldwin  Hotel  also  free. 


T 
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ICHI  BAN. 


[jo,  m  anii  m  GEARY.] 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY     IN     'I'M  K     WOULD  ! 

A  plai  e  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

<  >i    1  he  Sit  ill  and  <  toniusj 

OP  TUB 

JAPANESE. 


(  Al  l  <  IFTKN, 

Siav  Long, 


Ash  Oiks  1  IONS, 
Don't  I'i  mchask. 


Delicious  Tea  server!  ul  all  liouri. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  t 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tdr  on*  EvcMNGs  'sa 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RIVER'S  SONG. 


The  voice  of  the  river  is  sweet  anil  strong; 
It  sings  to  the  rushes  an  old,  old  song. 

The  wind  is  fickle,  and  varies  its  tone — 
Sometimes  a  whisper  and  sometimes  a  moan; 

The  leaves  and  the  branches  rustle  and  sway, 
C  hanging  their  music  ten  times  a  day; 

And  the  voice  of  man  is  a  voice  of  change — 
Mirthful  and  passionate,  loving  and  strange; 

But  l>e  the  day  cloudy  or  brief  or  long, 
The  river  will  sing  you  the  same  old  song. 

'Tis  a  song  of  gladness  and  rest  and  hope, 
Of  a  brighter  life  and  a  w  ider  scope. 

Of  narrow  ing  channels  and  wild  rocks  past, 
And  the  broad  blue  sea  with  its  peace  at  last. 

Sunday  Megasntu. 


FREAKS  OF  RICH  MEN. 


Less  than  a  decade  ago,  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  an  octoge- 
narian worked  daily  in  a  rolling-mill,  and  averaged  a 
monthly  salary  of  $150.  His  individual  bank  account 
ran  up  into  the  hundred  thousands.  On  the  morning  of 
every  pay-day  he  and  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  alone 
in  a  little  cottage,  would  go  to  a  hei  r  saloon,  buy  a  pret- 
zel and  a  glass  of  beer  for  each,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
would  take  the  train  for  Cleveland,  where  he  would  de- 
posit the  bulk  of  his  hard  earnings,  reserving  only  a  small 
share  to  pay  for  the  bare  necessities  of  himself  and  wife 
during  the  ensuing  month.  The  beer  and  pretzels  were 
indulged  in  but  once  a  month. 


The  writer  was  once  standing  in  the  office  of  Congress 
Hotel,  in  Rochester,  New  York,  when  old  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  father  of  the  present  great  railroad  king, 
walked  in,  accompanied  by  se  veral  magnates  of  the  New 
York  Central. 

"  Hand  me  down  that  box,"  said  old  Cornelius,  speak- 
ing to  the  clerk  behind  the  cigar  counter,  and  pointing  to 
a  box,  each  cigar  of  which  sold  for  one  dollar. 

The  old  man  selected  four  cigars,  and  throwing  down 
a  five-dollar  bill,  again  said  to  the  clerk,  "Hand  me 
down  that  ten-cent  box."  The  clerk  obeyed,  and  the 
old  man  clawed  out  a  handful  and  tossed  them  to  his 
companions,  saying:  "Here,  these  are  good  enough  for 
you. ' 

The  affront  was  Vanderbilt's,  and  Vanderbilt's  hirelings 
had  to  swallow  it. 


A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  millionaires  of  Cincinnati, 
in  company  with  his  aristocratic  daughter,  left  that  city 
for  a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  His  daughter 
accompanied  him  with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance,  as  she 
was  in  no  way  interested  in  her  father's  humble  origin. 
She  was  still  less  interested  when  she  discovered  his 
birthplace  to  be  a  broken-down  shanty,  surrounded  by 
squalor  and  starvation. 

'■  This  is  where  I  was  born,"  said  the  father,  proudly. 

"Ugh!  I've  seen  it;  let's  go,"  replied  the  daughter, 
pulling  at  the  governor's  arm. 

"  Wait  a  bit.  I  have  engaged  a  photographer  to  meet 
us  here,  and  he  is  due  now.  I  want  a  photograph  of  this 
house — my  old  home,  the  home  of  my  mother. 

"  What!  You  arc  not  going  to  preserve  the  likeness  of 
this  old,  tumble-down  place  and  take  it  home  to  Cincin- 
nati, are  you? " 

"  That's  just  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  was  the  inexorable 
reply. 

"I'll  be  mortified  to  death,"  pouted  the  daughter. 

The  photograph  was  taken— a  large  and  elegant  one. 

"It  has  proved  a  powerful  weapon  for  me"  said 
the  millionaire,  in  speaking  of  it  to  a  friend,  a  few 
months  later.  "No  more  talk  about  'royal  ancestors,' 
the  '  Lord's  anointed,'  and  all  that,  now  in  my  family. 
No  more  'blue  blood.'  Just  as  soon  as  the  subject  is 
mentioned,  this  old  Democrat— pointing  to  himself — this 
old  Democrat  takes  out  the  photograph,  with  the  remark  : 
'There  is  where  your  old,  aristocratic  blue-blooded 
ancestor  was  born.'" 


Old  lames  Faulkner  was  a  widower,  a  millionaire,  and 
somew  here  along  in  the  forties  lived  in  Oswego  Kails,  a 
town  situated  on  the-  Oswego  river,  twelve  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  Oswego,  New  York,  and  made  famous  at  the 
time  by  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  who  located  there  the 
scenes  of  his  thrilling  story,  entitled  "  'The  Pathfinder." 
Faulkner  had  more  eccentricities  than  is  common  to  rich 
men,  and  he  had  a  son  who  shared  those  eccentricities 
with  him.  The  two  lived  in  the  plainest  possible  style 
in  the  little  village,  and  dined  daily  at  a  table  spread  for 
them  by  a  humble  housekeeper.  Faulkner,  senior,  de- 
lighted in  wearing  clothes  of  the  coarsest  quality  and 
most  uncouth  pattern,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
When  away  from  home  Faulkner,  junior,  was  conspicu- 
ous for  following  the  other  extreme,  and  dressing  more 
flashily  than  any  of  his  boon-companions.  Both  men 
were  generous  to  a  fault. 

At  one  time  old  Faulkner,  arrayed  in  his  ugly  home- 
spun, the  bottoms  ol  his  trousers  tucked  into  the  tups  ol 
his  great,  red,  cowhide  boots,  stalked  into  the  dining- 
room  of  the  old  Empire  House,  then  the  finest  hotel  in 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  and,  looking  about  him  a  moment, 
carelessly  selected  a  table,  at  which  were  seated  a  number 
of  elegantly-dressed  ladies,  and  planted  himself  in  a 
chair  by  their  side,  and  in  a  stentorian  tone  summoned  a 
waiter.  Instantly  the  ladies,  with  noses  elevated  to  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  expressed  their  indignation  by 
shoving  back  from  the  table  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
dining-hall.  Old  Faulkner  felt  the  contempt  thus  ex- 
pressed, and  believing  it  was  aimed  at  his  coarse  clothing, 
instantly  sprang  from  his  chair,  jumped  on  to  the  center 
of  the  table  and  began  kicking  castors,  tureens,  silver, 
and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  crockery  over  the 


dining-hall.  Then  he  jumped  up  and  down  the  table 
till  it  caved  in,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the 
story  he  had  completed  the  wreck,  and  tables  and  broken 
chairs  and  crockery  were  heaped  up  in  a  miscellaneous 
mass.  Meantime  the  guests  of  the  hotel  had  hurried 
screaming  from  the  room — Hying,  they  believed,  from  a 
madman.  The  landlord  hearing  the  racket,  and  sup- 
pi  irted  by  several  men  from  the  hotel  office,  hurried  to 
the  side  of  Faulkner,  and  was  about  to  seize  him,  when 
the  latter  turned  from  his  work  of  destruction  and  de- 
manded : 
"  What's  my  bill?  " 

"  Five  hundred  dollars  at  least,"  was  the  excited  reply. 

"  Here's  your  money,"  said  Faulkner,  as  he  drew  from 
a  big  roll  a  hill  of  the  denomination  named  by  the  land- 
lord. "  Here's  your  money;  and  let  me  give  you  a  little 
advice,  which  you  can  in  turn  give  to  your  fool  guests. 
Don't  judge  a  man's  rank  and  position  in  life  by  the 
clothes  he  wears." 

When  the  old  man  died  the  son  succeeded  to  his  wealth, 
and  soon  squandered  it  all.  On  one  spree  in  New  York 
he  laid  a  wager  with  several  moths  who  were  Hitting  about 
him  that  he  would  eat  the  most  expensive  Supper  of  any 
of  them.  There  were  a  half  dozen  in  the  party,  and  they 
all  in  their  turn  exhausted  their  knowledge  of  expensive 
viands  and  w  ine  in  their  orders.  Each  one  of  them  had 
contracted  a  bill  amounting  to  upward  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, w  hen  it  c  ame  to  Faulkner's  turn. 

"  Bring  me  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,"  he  called  to 
the  waiter,  and  his  companions  began  to  stare. 

The  bread  and  butter  were  brought,  when  Falkner 
divided  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  with  them  and  two 
one-hundred-dollar  bills  made  a  novel  sandwich,  and 
then,  while  his  astonished  companions  looked  on,  quietly 
devoured  it.    Faulkner  won. 

Not  many  years  after  this  occurrence  the  young  man, 
prematurely  old  by  excessive  debauchery,  was  buried  in 
Potter's  field. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


THE  SERMON  DID  ITS  WORK. 


Mrs.  Jingleboy,  returning  from  church  last  Sunday 
Stopped  in  Mrs.  Tadbit's,  who  was  detained  at  home 
because  her  new  dress  had  not  yet  been  finished.  Her 
visit  was  principally  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  her 
success  in  getting  to  church  and  thereby  heading  off  her 
neighbor  religiously,  and,  as  a  complementary  act,  to 
discuss  the  sermon. 

"Oh,  we  had  such  a  delightful  sermon  to-day!"  said 
Mrs.  Jingleboy,  as  she  sat  down  upon  herself  in  the  front 
parlor.    "  It  was  charming." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  go.  But  I  was  so  sick — 
that  is,  I  felt  like  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  sick.  What  was 
it  about?  " 

"Oh,  it  was  about  charity,  apd  Dr.  preached 

beautifully.  He  said  that  the  '  wedding  garment ' 
mentioned  in  the  text,  which  the  guest  didn't  nave,  and  so 
was  thrown  into  outer  darkness,  meant  the  garment  of 
charity;  and  that  unless  we  have  charity  toward  our 
neighbor,  and  wear  that  in  our  speech  and  manners,  we 
shall  likewise  be  thrown  into  the  outer  darkness." 

"  Was  his  sermon  real  nice?" 

"Oh.it  was  elegant.  He  s|>oke  so  nicely  about  how 
we  must  not  talk  ill  of  neighbors.  It  was  beautiful.  I 
wish  that  Mrs.  Blank  had  been  there  to  hear  it.  The 
horrid  old  backbiter!    It  would  have  done  her  good!  " 

"  Yes,  or  Mrs.  Chops.  She  is  just  perfectly  awful  in 
the  way  she  talks  about  people;  we  never  meet  but 
she  has  something  mean  to  say  about  somebody  else." 

"And  she'd  better  keep  her  mouth  shut,  because  Mrs. 
Chump  told  me  her  father  was  nothing  but  a  bricklayer." 

"And  her  husband  drinks.    Mrs.  Pipps  told  me  " 

"  Mrs.  1'ipps!  Well,  I  vow!  She's  a  nice  one  to  talk 
about  anybody!  Why,  her  son  is  no  better  than  a  swin- 
dler.   And  as  for  that  friend  of  hers,  Mrs.  Jackpot  " 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Jackpot!  Don't  mention  her  to  me.  Her 
daughter  is  the  silliest  jade  in  town,  and  really  is  fast. 
Just  to  see  how  she  llirts  on  the  streets!  Anil  they  say 
that  the  other  one — the  youngest  can  drink  more  than 
would  make  a  man  drunk,  and  " 

Well,  the  sermon  had  done  its  work. —  Washington 
Hatchet.' 


In  a  recent  article,  Professor  David  Swing  says: 
"Great  as  the  present  intellectual  power  of  women 
may  be,  what  most  cheers  is  the  feeling  that  we  are  only 
in  the  beginning  of  this  new  alliance  of  mind.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  woman  will  ever  make  any 
retreat  from  this  new  vantage  ground.  Each  year  reveals 
more  of  her  ability;  reveals  more  and  more  the  need 
for  her  aid  in  all  forms  of  intellectual  and  moral  work. 
The  same  spirit  of  the  times  which  makes  religion 
practical  anil  benevolent,  instead  of  abstract  and  purely 
theological,  makes  a  new  demand  for  all  the  hearts  that 
can  love  mankind  and  for  all  the  minds  that  can  help  the 
multitude.  Perhaps  by  slow  steps,  but  by  sure  ones,  and 
with  none  backward,  woman  is  moving  along  toward,  at 
least,  a  perfect  mental  equality  with  that  masculine  being 
who  has  too  long  lorded  it  over  the  world's  great  sister- 
hood." 


The  Flmira  Gazette  gives  this  code  of  hat  flirtation  sig- 
nals: Wearing  the  hat  squarely  on  head — I  love  you 
madly;  tipping  it  over  the  right  ear — my  little  brother  has 
the  measles;  wearing  it  on  the  back  of  the  head — ta,  ta; 
awfully  awful;  taking  it  off  and  brushing  it  the  wrong 
way — my  heart  is  busied;  holding  it  in  your  right  hand  - 
lend  me  a  quarter;  throwing  it  at  a  policeman — I  love 
your  sister ;  using  it  as  a  fan — come  and  see  my  aunt ; 
carrying  a  brick  in  it — your  cruelty  is  killing  me;  kicking 
it  across  the  street — I  am  engaged;  putting  it  on  the 
ground  and  sitting  on  it — farewell  forever. 


If  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  wholesome,  young  fathers 
should  be  healthy.    The  man  with  a  fresh  heir  gets  plenty 
'  ot  exercise. 


A  COMEDY. 


•    They  parted,  with  clasps  ol  hand 
And  kisses  and  burning  tears! 
Tin  y  met  in  a  foreign  land 
After  some  twenty  years. 

Met  as  acquaintances  meet. 

Smiling,  tranquil-eyed — 
Not  even  the  least  little  beat 

Of  the  heart  upon  either  side. 

They  chatted  of  this  and  that, 

The  nothings  that  make  up  life — 
She  in  a  (iainsboro  hat. 

And  he  in  black  for  his  wife. 

Ah,  what  a  comedy  this! 

Neither  was  hurt,  it  appears; 
Yet  once  she  had  leaned  to  his  kiss, 

And  once  he  had  known  her  tears. 

Thomas  Bailey  A  la  rich. 


THE  FACTS  IN  THE  HATCHET  CASE. 


"George,"  said  his  father,  with  a  countenance  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  "  Oeorge,  some  one  has  cut  down 
my  favorite  cherry  tree.    Do  you  know  anything  about 

it?" 

Young  Washington  did  not  quail  before  his  father's 
accusing  glance.  He  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye,  and 
an  expression  of  honest  resolution  gleamed  in  the  clear 
eyes  and  countenance. 

"My  father,"  he  said,  "I  will  not  deceive  you.  I  do 
know  something  about  it;  but  that  is  not  the  issue  at  all. 
You  have,  in  effect,  charged  me  with  being  privy  to  the 
destruction  of  your  cherry  tree.  Now,  the  question  is, 
since  you  have  filed  information  and  laid  this  charge 
against  me,  What  do  you  know  about  it?" 

"  1  know  that  you  have  a  hatchet,"  replied  the  father, 
sternly.  "  1  know  what  a  boy  with  a  hatchet  is  liable  to 
do.  I  know  that  some  one  has  cut  down  my  favorite 
cherry  tree  " 

"Stop  right  there,"  interrupted  the  future  father  of  his 
country.       You  say  this  was  your  tree?" 

"  I  do." 

"  How  came  it  yours?" 
"  I  planted  it." 

"  Now,  sir,  are  you  certain  it  was  not  on  this  farm 

before  you  came  here?" 
"  No,  it  was  not." 
"Then  why  did  you  say  so." 
"Why  did  I  say  what?* 

"  That's  right ;  evade,  quibble,  crawl  out  of  it  some- 
how. All  right.  If  you  don't  want  to  answer  a  fair, 
plain,  simple  question,  you  don't  have  to." 

"  But  I  didn't  say  it  was  on  the  farm  w  hen  I  came 
here." 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  deny  it.  Is  there  any  other  retraction 
you  would  like  to  make?" 

"1  don't  retract  anything.  I  merely  declare  that  I 
never  said  that  tree  was  on  the  farm  w  hen  I  came  here." 

"Oh,  well,  father,  don't  get  excited  and  talk  loud. 
You  may  go  back  on  your  own  entire  statement,  if  you 
wish.  Perhaps  you  will  next  try  to  make  us  believe  that 
this  farm  wasn't  here,  either,  when  you  came." 

"  Why,  of  course  it  was  here.    I  don't  " 

"  Didn't  you  say  a  moment  ago  that  it  wasn't?" 

"  That  was  the  tree !  " 

"Ah, yes;  you  turn  it  off  on  the  tree  now.   You've  been 
talking  about  the  tree  all  this  time,  then?" 
"  Why,  certainly  I  have." 

"  Then  you  must  admit  that  it  was  here  when  you 
came  here  ?  " 

"  No,  my  son;  that  was  the  farm." 

"  But  not  half  a  dozen  questions  ago  you  admitted 
that.  You  said  in  these  very  words,  '  Why,  of  course, 
it  was  here,'  did  you  not?  " 

"I  said  those  words,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  farm." 

"And  yet  you  said  but  this  very  moment  that  all  this 
time  you  had  been  talking  about  the  tree.  It  is  useless  to 
continue  this  examination.  My  father,  of  all  human 
vices  lying  is  the  commonest,  and  I  doubt  not  it  is  the 
worst.  It  blunts  our  moral  sensibilities;  it  leads  us  to 
distort  and  exaggerate  simple  statements  of  fact ;  it  blurs 
our  powers  of  intelligent  observation,  until  even  a  man 
of  ordinary  scholarship  and  intellectual  developement  is 
unable  to  tell  whether  he  is  talking  about  a  farm  or  a 
cherry  tree.  The  complaint  is  dismissed.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  you  can  even  establish  the  fact  that  you  ever 
owned  a  tree.  Go  to  the  nursery,  and  if  you  intend 
planting  a  tree  in  the  place  of  the  one  you  imagine  you 
have  lost,  you  had  better  take  a  man  w  ith  you  to  snow 
you  the  ground,  lest  you  might  plant  the  tree  in  your  hat. 
You  may  go." 

Sadly  the  old  man  turned  away;  but  he  told  the  man 
who  helped  him  plant  the  new  tree  that  if  he  had  a 
hundred  boys  he  wouldn't  let  another  one  of  them  study 
law. — R.  /.  Burdette. 


A  kiss  is  a  paroxysmal  contact  between  the  labial  ap- 
pendage attached  to  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillaries 
respectively  of  a  man  and  woman  or  two  women.  The 
younger  the  parties  are  the  more  paroxysmal  w  ill  be  the 
paroxysm,  and  in  case  it  be  observed  by  the  fond  father  of 
the  paroxyzed  young  lady,  there  is  also  likely  to  be  peri- 
gee between  the  paroxyzcr's  pedalic  junction  and  the 
phalangeal  extremities  of  the  metatarsus,  tarsus,  and  other 
bric-a-brac  depending  from  the  lower  end  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's right  leg.  The  kiss  itself  is  not  the  paroxysm. 
It  is  merely  the  vibration  ol  the  sii|>ermcunibenf  atmos- 
phere, resultant  from  the  expulsion  of  sweetness  from  each 
of  the  [tairs  of  lips  engaged  in  creating  it. 


The  late  Matthew  Yassar  did  not,  as  the  Hartford 
Courant  claims,  found  the  first  female  college  in  America. 
Georgia  comes  forward  with  the  claim  of  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College,  created  by  that  state  in  1838,  and  two 
years  ago  remodeled  and  liberally  endowed  by  Mr.  George 
I.  Seney, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  LADIES. 


Twenty-one  thousand  widows  of  soldiers  of  the  war  (if 
1812  are"  stated  to  be  still  drawing  pensions  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Queen  Elizabeth  spelled  the  word  sovereign  in  seven 
different  ways  in  her  letters.  She  had  a  royal  right  to 
spell  it  as  she  pleased. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay's  diamonds  are  valued  at  one 
million  dollars.  Mrs.  Mackay  is  a  leader  in  society  and 
an  entrancingly  beautiful  woman,  whatever  the  French 
artists  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

Miss  Maria  McKean,  who  had  been  appointed  to  a 
government  clerkship  in  Washington,  is  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  McKean,  who  was  from  1700  to  1808 
the  second  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  constitu- 
tion. 

First  Bridesmaid.    You'll  never  tell? 
Second  Bridesmaid.    Of  course  not ;  I  never  do,  you 
know. 

First  Bridesmaid.  Well,  she  told  me— in  strict  confi- 
dence, understand — that  though  Jack  was  poor,  they  were 
going  to  travel  all  summer,  and  stop  at  the  best  hotels; 
and  that  they  got  the  money  by  selling  their  duplicate 
wedding  presents.  I  wonder  whether  my  spoons  are  pay- 
ing part  of  the  expenses? 

A  Vassar  girl's  soliloquy,  according  to  the  Richmond 
Baton: 

To  wed,  or  not  to  wed,  that's  the  (juestion. 

Whether  'tis  wiser  in  a  girl  to  enjoy 

The  tempting  visions  of  single-blessedness, 

Or  to  be  led,  by  some  man  of  our  times,  to  the  altar, 

And,  by  marriage,  end  them?    To  wed — to  doubt 

No  more;  and  by  that  act  to  end 

The  heartache  and  calm  the  palpitating 

Bosom  of  some  lovesick  youth !  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

A  delightful  tea  gown,  prepared  by  Worth  for  an  En- 
glish beauty  due  in  Scotland  in  August,  is  a  green  bro- 
cade, made  princess  fashion,  trimmed  with  a  deep  fringe 
of  the  same  hue,  and  opened  V-shaped  on  the  bodice. 
The  skirt  also  opens  down  the  front,  revealing,  as  it  were, 
an  underdress  consisting  of  point  d'esprit  puffed  over  pale 
pink  satin.  Two  deep  white  lace  flounces  finish  off  the 
bottom  of  the  dress-front.  At  the  back  two  tiny  basques 
are  attached  below  the  waist,  and  the  skirt  is  most  artist- 
ically draped.  It  is  edged  with  two  pink  satin  flounces 
and  one  white  lace  flounce. 

Mme.  Patti's  divorce  case,  with  which  the  new  French 
tribunals  will  open,  is  perhaps  to  be  deplored.  M.  de 
Caux  represented  an  estimable  class  of  husbands — the 
husbands  who,  above  all,  are  prudent.  His  whiskers 
were  irreproachable,  his  gloves  faultless,  and  he  always 
applauded  his  wife  in  the  proper  places.  Moreover,  he 
knew  how  to  keep  himself  in  the  background,  and  never 
made  a  scandal  of  the  little  caprices  in  which  any  pretty 
and  petted  woman  would  naturally  indulge.  If  so  dis- 
creet a  husband  as  this  is  to  be  divorced,  the  whole  con- 
jugal fabric  of  France  will  totter.  Complaisance  will 
cease  to  be  a  valuable  quantity  in  the  market  of  matri- 
mony. 

Countess  Potocka's  dress,  at  a  recent  ball  given  in  Paris, 
perfectly  suited  her  dark  style  of  beauty,  and  was  a  tri- 
umph of  millinery,  almost  every  shade  of  gold  being  em- 
ployed. The  skirt  of  dead-gotd  faille  was  enveloped  in  a 
network  of  gold-colored  tulle,  embroidered  with  amber 
silk  and  embossed  with  very  thin  strips  of  Cordova  leather. 
The  bodice  and  train  were  of  gold-colored  stamped  vel- 
vet; and  an  enormous  wreath  of  tea-roses,  starting  from 
the  left  shoulder,  descended  very  low  down  on  the  right 
side  of  the  skirt.  The  Countess  wore  two  tea-roses  in  her 
hair.  The  rival  beauty  on  this  occasion  was  the  Countess 
de  Beaufort,  nee  Princess  Melanie  de  Ligny,  who  is  tall 
and  very  fair.  She  wore  a  white  watered-silk  dress,  the 
skirt  being  entirely  vailed  with  white  tulle,  looped  up  in 
all  directions  with  bunches  of  white  hyacinths.  Similar 
bunches  hemmed  the  edges  of  the  round  skirt,  as  well  as 
the  bodice,  which  was  draped  with  tulle.  Braces  sprang 
from  the  tablier,  and  were  tied  on  the  shoulders  in  a  new 
and  indescribable  fashion  called  "a  la  Psyche." 

In  an  interview  with  a  New  York  reporter,  ex-Minister 
Sargent  said : 

"There  are  twenty  American  girls  at  the  University  of 
Ziirich,  Switzerland,  studying  the  higher  branches  of 
science,  and  fitting  themselves  for  careers.  I  have  two 
daughters  there— Miss  Ella,  who  is  taking  a  classical 
course,  and  Miss  Lizzie,  who  is  studying  the  eye  and  the 
ear  under  the  most  famous  specialist  in  the  world.  Lizzie, 
you  know,  took  a  degree  in  medicine  in  this  country  and 
was  licensed  to  practice  here,  but  she  wanted  to  learn  all 
that  an  oculist  could  know,  and  has  been  at  the  Ziirich 
University  for  some  time.  The  doors  of  every  university 
in  Europe  except  that  at  Ziirich  are  slammed  in  the  face 
of  women.  The  French  admit  women  to  their  medical 
colleges,  but  not  to  their  universities." 

"  How  does  Zurich  stand? " 
.  "  It  is  abreast  of  Heidelburg,  Cambridge  or  any  on  the 
continent,  and  women  are  admitted  there  upon  equal 
terms  with  men  in  every  respect.  They  ask  no  favors 
and  no  protection;  they  have  the  same  instruction  and 
are  subject  to  have  the  same  rules.  Sex  is  not  recognized 
in  any  way.  In  Germany  women  are  prohibited  Irom 
entering  the  universities;  in  fact,  they  are  not  recognized 
as  equals  of  men."  _     .  n 

"  How  many  young  ladies  are  there  at  Zurich? 

"I  don't  know;  but  there  are  twenty  American  girls- 
including  my  own  daughters  and  Miss  Florence,  the 
daughter  of  Congressman  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
studying  law.  There  are  a  number  of  young  ladies  of 
other  nationalities,  but  I  do  not  know  how  many.  Ziirich 
is  the  only  place  where  the  higher  branches  of  science  can 
be  reached  by  them."  . 

"  But  there  are  many  who  are  studying  in  private? 

"Yes;  in  the  American  colony  at  Berlin  there  are 
thirty-five  or  forty  young  ladies  who  are  engaged  in  study  I 


with  private  masters— taking  music,  painting,  languages 
and  the  sciences,  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  improve 
themselves.  It  is  a  dangerous  place  lor  them,  particularly 
for  those  who  are  pretty  or  have  nv>nev.  The  continent 
is  lull  of  fortune  hunters,  and  they  art  continually  on  the 
lookout  for  American  heiresses.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
marriages  with  them  turn  out  happily.  I  was  continually 
called  ii|)on  to  protec  t  or  to  relieve  girls  who  were 
entrapped  by  worthless  fellows;  and  no  one  with  the 
experience  I  have  had  would  advise  the  sending  of  a 
daughter  to  F.urope  for  education." 


AGANIPPE. 


She  neard  the  Milling  wind  amid  the  trees 

Whene'er  she  stood,  al  morn  or  moonlit  night. 

Before  her  sparkling  fountain  silvery  bright, 
And  saw  approach  across  the  Bowery  leal 
'1  he  pilgrim  bards  who  came  from  over  seas 

To  taste  her  cup  of  infinite  delight ; 

For  whoso  drank,  his  songs  in  loftier  flight 
Soared  to  the  skies  like  choral  symphonies. 

But  now  no  nymph  stands  warder  o'er  the  fount 
That  bubbles  'math  the  Heliconian  mount; 

The  lyre  is  voiceless  by  thedrecian  main. 
And  since  I  may  not  drain  the  inspiring  draught 
That  the  divine  Hellenian  lyrists  quailed, 

I  strive  to  scale  the  heights  of  song  in  vain  ! 

Clinton  Scollard. 


PERSONAL  CHAT. 


General  Grant,  Commodore  Garrison  and  other  poor 
bankrupts  are  managing  to  keep  up  their  usual  style  at 
Long  Branch  this  summer. 

General  Hazen  should  go  on  the  next  Arctic  ex|>cdition. 
He  can  be  spared ;  but  no  one  need  ever  expect  to  be 
able  to  freeze  an  Ohio  brigadier. 

Thomas  Ewing  Sherman,  the  eldest  son  of  General 
Sherman,  is  now  one  of  the  scholastic  brethren  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  at  Nashotah,  Wisconsin. 

The  remains  of  Joel  T.  Hart,  whom  Hiram  Powers 
called  "the  greatest  sculptor  in  the  world,"  are  soon  to 
be  brought  from  Italy  home  to  Kentucky. 

The  grandfather  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  kept  a  small  tavern  half  a  mile 
from  what  is  now  called  Pownal  Center,  Vermont. 

Murat  Halstead  writes:  "  Blaine  was  known  through- 
out this  country  and  Europe  when  the  letter-carrier  had 
to  look  in  the  city  directory  for  the  residence  of  Grover 
Cleveland." 

A  dispatch  from  Quebec  says  that  John  C.  Eno  has 
rented  a  splendidly  furnished  residence  on  St.  |ohn  street, 
and  has  been  joined  by  his  wife  and  three  young  daugh- 
ters from  New  York. 

Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  is  the  most  diminutive  man  in 
Congress— a  little  red-faced  fellow,  with  a  tawny  mus- 
tache. He  is  Senator  Vance's  rival  in  the  story-telling 
line,  and  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Senate. 

In  spite  of  his  published  protest  against  the  outrage, 
Tennyson  is  said  to  be  receiving  from  barbarous  British 
bores  an  average  of  two  hundred  manuscripts,  mostly 
poetical  productions,  daily.  He  uses  the  best  as  pipe- 
lighters. 

The  late  John  Cox,  who  was  a  blacksmith  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  built  the  first  bicycle  ever  used  in  America, 
if  not,  indeed,  in  the  world.  It  consisted  of  the  one  large 
wheel  in  front,  and  the  little  wheel.  Mr.  Cox  rode  the 
bicycle  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Robert  Koch,  the  discoverer  of  the  cholera  bacil- 
lus, is  now  forty-one  years  old,  and  took  his  degree  of  M. 
.1).  eighteen  years  auo.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Hart/ 
mountain  country,  and  hasrt-ae  hed  his  present  high  rank 
after  many  years  of  jjoverty  and  struggling  for  bare  exist- 
ence. He  is  henceforth  to  (ill  the  |>osition  of  Professor 
of  Hygiene  at  Berlin. 

Sheridan  Shook  is  rated  now  among  the  millionaires. 
Of  the  other  theatrical  managers  in  New  York,  A.  M. 
Palmer  has  a  fortune;  Samuel  Colville  is  thought  to  be 
worth  $200,000;  E.  G.  Gilmore,  $250,000;  I  la'rry  Miner, 
$350,000;  Antonius  Pastor,  $250,000,  and  Mr.  Schoeffel, 
$150,000.  Finally,  John  Stetson  overtoils  them  all,  being 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  a  million. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  relics  of  ex- 
President  Buchanan,  among  the  pieces  of  his  furniture 
that  are  to  be  sold  at  auction  this  fall,  is  a  hall  stand  or 
hat-rack  of  peculiar  design.  The  base  and  back  are 
made  of  English  figured  oak.  The  wood  i.s  dark  and 
beautiful,  and  the  carvings  are  very  elaborate.  The  stand 
is  furnished  with  a  huge  pair  of  antlers,  fastened  in  the 
middle  of  the  upright  piece.  They  are  Very  large,  having 
a  span  of  six  feet.  The  prongs  twelve  in  number  ex- 
tending on  each  side  of  the  antlers,  from  the  base  to  the 
top,  serve  as  |>cgs  for  the  hats. 


Near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Cheyenne  river,  in  Da- 
kota, is  a  rock  with  curious  indentations.  It  is  twelve 
feet  long  by  seven  or  eight  wide,  and  rises  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground'  about  eighteen  inches,  lis  1  rjgf  s  are 
angular,  its  surface  Sat.  and  it  shows  little  effect  of  ice 
ac  tion.  Il  ap|>ears  to  be  magnesian  limestone,  and  ils 
whiteness  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object.  On  one  sur- 
face are  several  deep  and  perfect  footprints,  as  though 
made  by  the  left  mot  e  asined  foot  of  a  woman  or  boy.  It 
is  known  to  the  Indians  as  a  religious  rock,  and  they  wor- 
ship it.  None  of  the  present  Indians  know  anything  of 
the  origin  of  the  footprints. 


Generally  the  party  who  sings  "I  would  not  live 
alway "  the  loudest  is  the  one  who  gets  between  the 
feather  beds  during  a  thunder  storm. 


riiii..\in;i.rin.\  "call"  union. 


Jones.    Why,  what  is  the  matter?    You  look  ill. 

Smith.  I  was  out  last  night  with  the  boys,  and  drank 
too  much  lemonade,  or  something. 

/ones.    I  thought  so.    Feel  pretty  bad,  don't  you? 

Smith.    I  feel  just  like  the  Democ  ratic  ticket. 
Jones.    Why.  how  is  that? 

Smith.  Very  heavy  about  the  feet  and  very  light  about 
I  he  head. 


"Are  you  hurt?  "  shrieked  a  dozen  picnic  ing  females, 
as  a  young  man  was  tossed  over  a  neighboring  fence  by 
an  angry  bull,  and  landed  on  his  head  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. 

"  Hurt  I "  he  answered ;  "Why,  of  course  not;  I  am 
used  to  coining  down  that  way." 

"  Used  to  it !  "  exclaimed  the  fair  chorus.  "  Why,  how 
c  an  that  be?  " 

"  I  own  a  bicycle,"  was  the  reassuring  reply. 


He.    What  brilliant  diamonds  that  lady  has. 
She.    Yes,  they  glisten  like  ice  in  the  sun. 
He.    Ah!  yesf suddenly  changing  the  subject).    Did  you 
notice  her  c  omplexion? 

She.    It  reminded  me  of  cream. 

He.  Ahem!  Yes!  Ah!  (again  grasping  for  a  safer 
subject).  1  wonder  w  hat  is  the  name  of  that  delicate  per- 
fume she  uses? 

She.    Don't  know.    Smells  like  vanilla. 

I  Ie  surrendered. 


Customer.  See  here,  sir,  I  think  it  is  an  outrage  to 
charge  ten  cents  a  glass  for  soda  water,  when  you  know  it 
don't  cost  three  cents. 

Drug  Clerk.    But  you  should  remember  that  

Customer.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  no  doubt  you  can  scra|ie 
up  some  kind  of  an  argument  in  your  defense,  but  I  won- 
der that  the  great  power  of  the  law  is  not  brought  to  bear 
on  you.  What  do  those  in  authority  do  when  they  come 
here  and  see  this  outrage. 

Drug  Clerk.    They  wink  at  it. 


Doctor.  No,  do  not  go  into  the  country;  that  would 
only  make  you  worse.  Your  trouble  is  mental,  not  physi- 
cal ,  and  w  hat  you  need  is  companionship. 

Patient.    But  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  it. 

Doctor.  Ah!  I  see  I  was  right.  You  have  been  suf- 
fering terribly  from  loneliness  of  late,  have  you  not? 

Patient.  Yes. 

Doctor.  Well,  you  must  have  company.  Why  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign?  Associate  con- 
stantly w  ith  members  of  your  ow  n  party. 

J'atient.    That  is  just  the  trouble.    I  can't  find  any. 

Doctor.    What  are  you? 

Patient.    An  Independent. 


Prospective  Bride.  How  long  ought  a  honeymoon  to 
last ,  ma  ? 

Ma.  They  usually  last  only  a  few  weeks,  but  I  knew 
one  to  last  three  months. 

Prospective  Bride.  How  delightful!  Who  was  the 
bride  ? 

Ma.    I  was. 

Prospective  Bride.    Perhaps  mine  will,  too. 
Ma.    I  fear  not.    The  country  is  not  troubled  with  sec- 
tional issues  now. 

Prospective  Bride.    Why,  what  difference  docs  that 

make? 

Ma.  I  was  married  to  your  father  the  day  before  he 
went  off  w  ith  the  three-months  volunteers. 


"  Bandits!  bandits!  "  said  a  traveler  just  returned  from 
Mexico.  "  Why,  the  country  is  full  of  them.  You  can't 
go  anyw  here  without  a  guard." 

"They  are  desperate  fellows,  I  suppose," remarked  a 
bystander. 

"  Desperate  is  no  name  for  it,  and  they  have  no  more 
fear  of  guns  and  pistols  than  we  have  of  firecrackers;  but 
they  are  easily  frightened  by  anything  they  can't  under- 
stand just  like  the  Indians,  for  that  matter,  as  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover." 

"  Were  you  ever  caught?  " 

"Once;  there  we  re  about  two  hundred  of  them,  and  I 
was  alone.  Of  course,  they  only  laughed  w  hen  I  grabbed 
my  pistol,  and,  crowding  around  me,  knocked  the  muzzle 
upward  every  time  I  tried  to  shoot,  until  all  the  barrels 

w  e  re  empty. 

"  But  you  escaped  with  your  life,  it  seems." 
'"Yes;  while  tney  were  debating  whether  to  shoot  or 
c  arye  me,  I  suddenly  chew  a  match  from  my  pocket, and, 
grabbing  the  first  arlic  le  I  c  ould  line!  in  another  |K>cket,  I 
jit  the  mate  h  anil  threatened  to  blow  them  and  myself 
into  a  million  pie  c  e  s.  They  took  one  look  at  the  mys- 
terious thing  I  he  ld  in  my  It  ft  hand,  and  ran  like  a  park 
of  hounds.  Dear  me  I  I  sometimes  wonde  r  il  they  are 
not  running  yet." 

"  But  w  hat  was  the  mysterious  thing  you  threatened  to 

ignite?" 

"A  bar  of  soap." 


A  duel  was  fought  lately  in  I  exas  betwe  en  Alexander 
Shott  and  John  Nott.  It  was  rumored  that  Nott  was 
shot  and  Shott  was  not.  (If  so,  il  was  better  to  be  Shott 
than  Nott.)    lint  il  was  afterward  proved  that  the  shot 

Shott  shot  at  Nott  shot  shott  by  accident,  and  the  shot 
Nott  shot  at  Shott  shot  past,  and  so  shot  him  not.  Thus 
the  affair  resolved  itself  into  Us  original  elements,  and 
Shott  was  shot  and  Noll  was  not. 


City  restaurant :  First  client,  in  a  hurry — "  Waiter,  fried 
sole.  Second  ditto,  ditto — "Waiter,  fried  sole;  fresh, 
mind."  Waiter  (equal  to  the  occasion,  shouting  down 
tube) — "  Two  fried  soles;  one  of  'em  fresh  I " 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


H.S.  CROCKER  &C<  >, 

215  TO  219  BUSH  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Headquarters  fi>r  the  leading  fashions  in 
Corrcspondcn ce  M atcrial , 

IRISH  LINEN, 

CRANE'S  NOTE  PAPER, 

RAGGED  EDGE, 

BUCKRAM, 

MENUS,  PLATE  CARDS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMMES. 


ENCRAYINC  \\l  liHINO,  K     '  I.I'  IK  >N 
AN1>  VISITING  CARDS. 


MM  II  IM  II 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  &  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  1884. 
Opens  Aii^nsi  5th.    Clones  Sept  mber  6th. 

Mechanical  Progress,  Invention,  Art  and  Natural  Pro- 
ducts will  Ik-  represented  by  the  best  obtainable  exhibits 
on  this  coast.  An  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERT, 
by  an  efTici-  nt  Orchestra,  each  afternoon  and  evening. 

PREMIUMS  —Medals  ..f  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze, 
Diplomas  and  ('ash,  will  be  awarded  as  Premiums  to 
meritorious  exhibits. 

ADMISSION : 

I). Mil.l.  Season  Ticket  00 

Single  season  'rieket   ::  00 

Apprentice,  season   1  50 

4  llil<l's  Season   I  ,0 

Adult    Single  Admission   50 

4  iiihi  single  Admission   25 

I  season  Tickets  to  Members  Of  tilt*  In- 
stitute at  Hall  Rates. 

Any  desired  information  given  or  sent,  on  application 
tojhe  Secretary,  31  Post  street. 

v.  it.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CULVKR,  Secretary. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NOiniANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

t  1  1  Bnsb  Street,  suu  I  rani  K< ... 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  Ix.ltles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

HOOK  AND  JOU  PRINTKR 
518  <  lay  Street. 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TILES 


OK  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MOM'At;ri:  a  CO., 

311.  313,  315  and  317  Mark«rt  street,         San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Kit  her  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Hank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

II A  I  I  '8  SAFE  A  MM  K  CO., 

an  anil  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  K.  PARCEL LS,  Manager. 

Adlev  H.  Cummins.  C.  E.  Royce. 

JJOYCE  cV  CUMMINS, 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW, 
507  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Wm.  M.  Stewart.  Wm.  F.  Hekkin. 

gTEVVART   &  HERRIN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
3ro  Pine  Street,         Rooms  23  to  26.  


L 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooes  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


J.  W.  EVANS,  GENERAL  AUEJST, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  .i.le),  at 
c^j   O/  \  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center* 
".OU  wile.  AKis...  Santa  Clara,  SAN  J(  »SK.  I  ..s 
C.alos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Feltoti,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O/A  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Ml. 
— '.Ow  Eden,  Alvarado.  Newark,  Cenlerville,  Al- 
viso,  Aynews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  I.os  tiatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
X  OfS  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
s  *  and  intermediate  points.    Saturday,  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 


s>  —  EM  I  RSIONS  1..  SANTA  CRUZandS.-sc.  I.. 
•TP '  J  SAN  lOSE.on  SATl'K  ' 
to  return  until  M(  IN  1  >.\\  ,  in.  In 


SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 


/  \(  \  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
<~.CJW  [OSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
<>»  t"  PIC  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
*l  7.".  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAK  I. AMI  AMI  AI.AMKOA: 

S[6.oo  —  ^6.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11,30  A.  M.  Iita.oo,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00, 7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P«  M* 

From  FOURTEENTH  AN  I)  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30.  86.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
.00,9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  If  1 1. 00,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  to. 30,  11.45  P.  M, 

From  HIOH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16.  85.46, 
36.l6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8. to,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H  10.46, 
11. 16,  lfn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

{Sundays  excepted.    1i Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  OARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  T  KAMSH111     CO  M  I»  A.  N  Y, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steameis  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  12  o'clock,  noon,  for 
YOKOHAMA  an. I  HONUKOKU, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.     From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  igth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  ibth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  'Tickets  on  sale 

at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  office,  Room  74,  corner 

Fourth  and  Townscnd  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Matket  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

336J4  Bl  sii  STKEET, 

ORNAMENTAL  ENGRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 

'  1 T  L  1  ■ . 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast   .  .Price,  per  year,  $i  oo 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles. 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Grey  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  II.  MeCORMICK, 
827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

CONTRACT  FOR 

FALL  AND  WINTER  SUPPLY  OF  COAL 

I-'or  Ion  1-  Houae  <>r  store. 

Special  rates  for  five  tons.  Prices  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 

t  HAS.  K.  ALLEN, 

13  0  Beale  street.    Telephone  308. 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  yUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HEIXHAHB  1;  no  1  11 1  its  a  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  525  Front  Street, 


I  C  H  I    B  AN 


1SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13. J 


OPENING  OF  THE 

FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLES  IX  HATS 

THIS  WEEK,  BY 
C,  H  K  R  R  M  A  N  N  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER) 
At  332  336  Kearny  street,  between  Bush  and  Fine  streets,  San  Francisco. 

'The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  St",  k  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties.    Send  for  the 

Illustrated  C  .talogue  for  1884. 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
I'UIU.IC  DWELLINGS. 


NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET- 


Entrance  bet.  Not.  537  and  ">39  Market  St., 
San  Ffjincist'o. 


THE  /ETNA  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, K idney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
yfctnas  at  5  v.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Buknkll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidki.l,  Proprietor,  Udell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

oniii*  ;!3  7  Market  str<*<*t 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PaM-up  Capital  93,000,000  In  Uohl 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C  Flood,  President; 

Gho.  L.  BbANDBR,  Vice-President; 
Jamks  G.  Faih,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angi'S,  Secretary  anil  Cashier; 

Gko.  (Ikant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London  I.m'd 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  A.  CM  ES  KHKOUf ,  1 1 ,  W.  H.  D1MONU. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

DSHOH  BLOCK, 

202  Market  St.  and  3  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Agents  for  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  Cali- 
fornia Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston;  The 
Hawaiian  Line;  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  Limited; 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  s;ni  si  inn-  t.trn  t. 

San  Francisco. 


DUPLEX 


THE  FAMOUS 

The  most  wonderful  Cur- 
ative Agent  in  the  world. 

Full  Power  Belt,  f<»r  Lady  or  Gentleman,  price  510. 
Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine 

( Icneral  1  Kbilitv,  Nervous  Prostration,  Rl1eu111.1t ism 
Neuralgia,    A  ■  I  III  III  A  1 1: 
■  ■  fl  I  If  fl  HI  I  I  1  the  1 

I'aralvsis.      Mill    II  11  IV  I  i  I  Ki.lm  v 

Constipation U Ilia  I  fill  I  V 

Seminal  V\'cakiiess,  1  J\  spepsia,  Female  Weakness, 
Sick  Headache,  lnsipicllt  Catarrh,  liisipicut  Con- 
sumption, Lame  Back,  and  manv  other  diseases. 

UL      I  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS. 

M  I   330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT  AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

rin-   Many  Great  Advantages  of  Tulare 
County* 

We  ha\e  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  ahout  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands.  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved. .  $5  to  $33  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unh- 
qualbd  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MILLER  A  K  M  IM\ 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


NOTICE   OF  REMOVAL. 

A.  FOREMAN  &  SON, 

TYPE  FOUNDERS 

Beg  to  announce  to  their  patrons  and  the  printing 
fraternity  generally  that 

THEY  HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

From  old  stand,  cor.  Merchant  and  Sansome, 

To   «H1    !\ I  HJ 1 ti  'l  I  A  NT  STBBBT 

ABOVE  MONTGOMERY. 

The  type  used  on  the  San  Franciscan  was  manufac- 
tured by  Foreman  &  Son. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

Fl  n  1  it  \  1  DIRECTORS, 

11S  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 

Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 
J.  K.  COWRN,  1).  H.  SCHVYLKB.  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LOIftUlM;  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN, 
W.  J.  TAN  >  I'll  i  .  Frop'r. 
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FACETS. 


True  love.    Fragment  of  conversation  caught  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  street-car :  ' 

"  Hello,  Jim !    Where  you  goin'? " 

"Goin'  to  see  Minny.  Her  husband  died  the  other 
day,  an'  I'm  goin'  right  up  an'  console  her,  quick." 

"Shaw,  you  don't  want  nothin  o'  her.  She's  too  old 
for  you.    You  don't  want  to  get  married  yet." 

"We-e-el,  she's  pretty  old,  but  her  George  left  her 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  an'  she'll  do  me  first  rate." 

Two  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra  explaining  things  to 
each  other : 

"That  one  there  plays  the  harp.^' 

'.'Of  course  she  does;  it's  her  natural  calling." 

"  Why,  how  so? " 

"  Any  one  can  see  that  she's  one  of  the  harp-ies." 


Henry  Alexander,  the  artist,  is  possessed  by  a  passion 
for  studying  up  queer  characters.  After  making  a  very 
clever  picture  with  "  Monkey  Warner's "  shop  at  North 
Beach  for  a  subject,  he  has  found  another  theme  just  as 
quaint,  in  the  "  Lost  Genius,"  now  exhibited  at  the  Me- 
chanic's Fair.  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  it  has 
been  my  fate  to  meet  the  Lost  Genius.  He  is,  as  the 
picture  indicates,  a  shoemaker,  who  works,  when  he  does 
work,  in  a  little  low-ceiled  shop  at  North  Beach.  The 
place  is  remarkable  for  a  bewildering  variety  of  odors 
and  accents,  for  a  very  clever  old  parrot,  and  for  a 
beautifully  trained  red  geranium  which  ornaments  the 
window. 

The  pervading  perfume  is  a  combination  of  leather, 
garlic,  beer,  old  shoes,  parrot  and  Dutch  cheese.  The 
Lost  Genius  is  probably  an  Alsatian.  His  discourse 
is  freely  frescoed  with  strongly  accented  French  and 
German  words.  Having  lived  in  California  a  long  time, 
he  occasionally  throws  in,  also,  a  bit  of  pioneer  Mexican. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  that  all  this  time  he  is  supi>osed  to 
be  speaking  English.  I  cannot  speak  of  his  violin  playing. 
Being  of  a  sensitive  nature,  I  leave  that  to  my  imagination 
and  to  yours.  However,  it  is  quite  possible  to  omit  the 
playing  and  still  find  the  old  man  very  accomplished. 
He'  is  of  what  Alexander  calls  "a  Jules  Verne  turn  of 
mind,"  having  invented  an  aerial  railway  sustained  by 
balloons,  a  sure  and  certain  phylloxera  remedy,  a  deadly 
submarine  man-of-war,  and  a  logical  explanation  for  each 
and  every  miracle  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  old  man 
has  a  patriarchal  beard,  which  he  keeps  tucked  away 
under  one  arm  or  inside  his  vest.  Besides  his  crazy-quilt 
accent,  he  is  what  might  be  called  a  copious  talker,  with 
tobacco-juice  attachment.  He  is  cordial  to  converse  with, 
and  very  pleasant  to  part  from. 

The  Lost  Genius  is,  and  believes  himself  to  be,  a  de- 
voutly religious  man.  But  his  explanations  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible,  from  their  manner  rather  than  their  intention, 
are  not  adapted  to  Sunday  school  use.  It  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  his  speech,  but  his  explanation  of  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  for  instance,  runs  some 


thing  like  this:  "  You  see,  Christ  was  God;  but  when 
he  came  on  earth  he  was  only  a  man.  But  he  was  an 
awful  smart  man ;  oh,  a  very  smart  man!  He  knew  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  he  never  work  against  them.  But  he 
was  so  smart,  and  the  people  so  ignorant,  that  when  he 
want  to  excite  them  to  follow  him  and  do  good  he  just 
made  believe  do  a  miracle.  It  was  always  make-believe ; 
but  he  was  good,  for  he  do  all  for  the  best  object.  Now, 
the  time  when  he  see  so  many  people  to  feed  and  only  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes,  he  scratch  his  head  and  say, 
'  What  will  I  do?  Ah!  I  have  it! '  You  know  Christ  was 
very  smart.  He  was  a  good  talker.  In  those  days  no 
people  knew  of  liberty  or  equal  rights.  Now,  Christ  tell 
them  to  divide  up  and  to  go  ahead  and  eat.  Bjit  before 
they  got  a  chance  to  begin,  he  commence  to  talk.  And 
he  talk  so  beautiful  and  so  eloquent  that  they  stop  with 
the  bread  half-way  to  the  mouth,  and  listen  with  the 
mouth  open.  He  tell  them  |>oor  people  they  just  as 
good  as  the  big  ruler,  and  go  to  the  heaven  just  the  same, 
and  have  all  the  same  rights  every  way.  This  the  first 
time  they  ever  hear  that.  They  listen,  listen,  he  talk  so 
sweet.  By  and  by  they  throw  the  bread  away  and  forget 
all  about  eating.  They  get  so  excited  they  do  not  want 
to  eat  for  a  long  time.  And  when  they  come  to  go  home, 
everything  they  had  to  cat  was  all  broke  up  and 
scattered  around.  And  when  they  come  to  gather  it  up, 
it  seem  for  that  reason  twice  as  much  as  before.  And  all 
the  time  these  poor  people  have  the  brain  so  on  fire  with 
the  thought  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  that  they  still  don't 
want  to  eat.  That  made  the  people  believe  that  he  had 
created  more  food.  But  he  did  not  do  that,  for  he  was 
only  a  man.  But  he  was  a  very  good  man,  and  a  very 
smart  man."    •  • 

The  parable  of  the  miraculous  draft  of  fishes  runs  some 
thing  like  this— as  interpreted  by  the  Lost  Genius: 

"  These  poor  fishermen  were  very  stupid.    They  had 
no  science  about  anything.    They  did  not  even  know 
what  kind  of  bait  to  use.    They  go  fishing  long  time ; 
catch  no  fish.    Christ  he  hear  about  it,  and  he  think  what 
he  do.    So  he  get  some  of  all  kind  of  nice  worms  good 
for  bait.    And  he  chop  'em  all  up  and  make  a  nice  paste 
Then  he  fill  both  pockets  with  this  paste,  and  go  out  with 
the  fishermen.    By  and  by  he  hold  his  hands  out  like  h 
say  his  prayers,  and  let  some  of  this  paste  fall  in  the  water 
Then  he  take  their  attention  by  talking  very  sweet  until 
the  paste  have  time  to  dissolve.    When  the  paste  dissolve 
he  see  all  hundreds-  of  fishes  come  swimming  after  it  to 
the  top  of  the  water.    Then  he  tell  them  quick  to  cast 
their  nets,  and  they  catch  so  much  fish  as  never  before 
Oh,  he  was  a  very  good  man,  and  a  very  smart  man 
He  know  how  to  fool  the  people  every  way  he  like.  And 
so  he  make  them  love  him,  and  make  them  all  go  to 
heaven.  If  some  of  the  ministers  that  preach  come  to  me 
I  explain  them  all  the  Bible  like  a  good,  honest,  sensible 
book.    Christ  never  tried  to  break  the  laws  of  nature." 


on  the  horizon.  They  draw  nearer,  and  are  soon  discov- 
ered to  be  Rowan,  Moore  and  Maxwell,  leisurely  saun- 
tering toward  the  dej>ot.  In  the  course  of  human  events 
they  board  the  train.  They  are  in  nowise  hurried  or  dis- 
om|iosed.  As  the  cars  start  the  conductor  says  to  Mr. 
Rowan,  "  We  waited  for  you,  sir."  Rowan  has  a  face 
like  a  sphynx  and  a  voice  like  velvet.  "Did  you?"  he 
replies,  in  silvery  tones.    "  Very  well." 

Lam  inclined  to  think  that  in  Los  Angeles,  at  least, 
there  are  a  few  people  who  know  how  to  enjoy  life  w  ith- 
out any  special  exertion. 


The  i>erformance  of  //  RarbUre  must  have  been 
singularly  infelicitous  one.  As  I  sat  at  dinner  the  othe 
evening  I  happened  to  catch  the  conversation  of  a  coupl 
on  my  right.  They  were  mutually  agreeing  that  the  o|>er; 
had  been  abominably  acted  and  sung,  and  that  the  or 
chestra  alone  had  saved  it  from  entile  destruction.  Just 
then  the  couple  on  my  left  commenced  on  the  same  Bah 
ject.  They  were  one  in  the  opinion  that  the  orchestra 
had  made  a  shocking  failure.  They  united  to  say  tha 
there  was  at  least  one  thing  in  the  world  more  awful  tha 
the  performance  on  the  stage,  and  that  was  the  one  in  th 
orchestra.    Addio,  //  liarbiere. 


I  want  to  live  in  J.os  Angeles,  and  lie  a  lord,  like  those 
three  well-known  worthies  Tom  Rowan,  Walter  Moore 
and  Walter  Maxwell. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  Sunday  morn 
ing.  The  nine  o'clock  train  is  just  al>out  to  start  for  Santa 
Monica.  The  cars  are  leaving  the  depot,  when  some  one 
suggests  to  the  conductor  that  Rowan,  Moore  and  Max 
well  are  not  aboard.  "All  right,"  says  the  conductor 
"  I  suppose  we  had  better  wait  for  them."  They  wait 
In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  three  specks  are  discerned 


Francesque  Sarcey,  the  famous  French  critic— the 
prince  of  scoffers  and  highpriest  of  atheists— has  just  been 
won  over  to  Catholicism.  He  is  considered  so  im]x)rtant 
a  personage  that  his  change  of  heart  was  telegraphed 
round  the  world.  Now  the  French  papers  have  come  to 
hand  with  the  explanation  of  it  all.  It  seems  that  Sarcey 
had  a  very  severe  affection  of  the  eyes.  He  retired  to  the 
infirmary  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  an  order  of 
Catholics  which  has,  I  believe,  no  exact  equivalent  in 
\merica.  While  there  he  lost  his  eyesight— subsequently 
regaining  it  through  an  operation.  During  this  time  he 
was  carefully  attended  by  the  Brother-,  a  sit  of  men 
whom  he  once  delighted  in  reviling.  When  he  went  to 
them  he  was  nervous,  emotional,  combative  and  skepti- 

\\.  Now  he  is  quite  changed,  and  ir>  the  Nineteenth 
Century  he  humbly  praises  all  he  formerly  reviled.  He 
says  he  has  his  second  sight,  and  that  the  whole  world  is 

hanged  to  him.  When  pressed  for  the  reasons  of  this 
change,  he  explained,  among  other  things,  that  all  the  time 
he  was  with  the  Brothers,  no  matter  what  he  asked  for  in 
the  way  of  food  or  care,  it  was  never  charged  as  an  extra 
on  the  bill.  The  French  free-thinkers  seem  inclined  to 
regard  Sarcey's  as  a  sort  of  temporary  gastronomical  con- 
version. But  I  think  he  is  right,  and  that  he  must  be  in 
earnest.  It  has  always  been  my  lot  to  pay  for  all  I  have 
had.  To  receive  disinterested  attentions  in  time  of  sick- 
ness and  trouble  is  enough  to  convert  the  devil  himself. 


Ned  Buckley,  at  present  playing  in  ///  the  Ranks, 
looks— in  spite  of  the  angelic  purity  of  his  snow-white 
trousers— like  Billy  Kmcrson.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able when  he  braces  up  behind  a  diamond  pin. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  boast  as  many  modern 
improvements  nor  half  as  much  religion  as  they  have  in 
the  East.  In  that  humane  part  of  the  Union  they  have 
a  cheerful  way  of  tying  insane  relatives  to  a  post,  and 
caving  them  in  a  state  of  nature  and  a  dark  room  for 
twenty  years  or  so.  We  arc  very  kind  to  murderers,  and 
we  don't  think  our  jail  complete  without  a  strangler;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  spirit  of  '49  would  rise  and 
break  something  if  we  were  to  find  that  we  had  any  im- 
ported saints  of  that  kind  among  us. 


In  act  fifth  of  In  the  Ranks,  one  of  the  villains  is 
supposed  to  choke  the  heroine  (played  by  Miss  Fetter) 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  first  night  he  got  his 
deadly  work  in  so  conclusively  that  w  hen  her  husband 
arrived— just  in  the  nick  of  time— he  found  her  not  only 
<1<  void  of  breath,  but  also  lK-rcft  of  her  beautiful  red-gold 
w  ig.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  Ned  Buckley,  the  hus- 
band, grabbed  the  wig  and  threw  it  upon  a  chair,  and 
1  In  y  both  stood  in  front  of  it  as  long  as  the  play  would 
permit .  When  the  wig  came  off,  the  audience  discovered 
that  Miss  Fetter  was  a  young  and  pretty  Monde,  and  that 
her  fair  front  hair  was  in  curl-papers.  Throwing  herself 
I mc  k  in  her  husband's  arms,  she  heroically  yanked  those 
curl-|>apers  from  their  embrace,  combed  her  bang  with 
her  fingers,  let  down  her  back  hair  with  a  rush  of  falling 
hair-pins,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  she  was  as  pretty  and 
as  blonde  as  ever.  The  little  lady  showed  so  much  good 
sense,  Buckley  stood  in  so  well,  and  the  dialogue  and 
stage  business  went  on  so  trippingly,  that  the  audience  re- 
fused to  notice  the  mishap,  although  a  funnier  one  is  sel- 
dom seen.  Who  says  we  are  not  considerate?  And 
when  she  has  such  a  lot  of  pretty  hair  of  her  own,  why 
does  Miss  Fetter  wear  a  wig?  Solitaire, 
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FROM  MAI! IX  MARTIN. 


It  was  the  pleasant  harvest -time, 

W  hen  cellar-bins  are  closely  stowed, 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load, 

Anil  the  old  swallow-haunted  barns — 

Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams. 

And  winds  blow  freshly  in,  to  shake 

The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cooks. 
And  the  loose  hay-mow's  scented  locks — 

Are  fdled  with  summer's  ripened  stores, 
Its  odorous  grass  and  barley  sheaves, 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  their  eaves. 

On  Esek  Harden 's  oaken  floor 

With  many  an  autumn  threshing  worn, 
Lay  the  heaped  ears  of  unhusked  corn. 

And  thither  came  young  men  and  maids, 
Beneath  a  moon  that,  large  and  low, 
Lit  that  sweet  eve  of  long  ago. 

They  took  their  places;  some  by  chance, 
And  others  by  a  merry  voice 
Or  sweet  smile  guided  to  their  choice. 

How  pleasantly  the  rising  moon, 

Between  the  shadow  of  the  mows, 

Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm-boughs! 

On  sturdy  boyhood,  sun-embrowned ; 
On  girlhood  with  its  solid  curves 
Of  healthful  strength  and  painless  nerves. 

And  jests  went  round,  and  laughs  that  made 
The  house-dog  answer  with  his  howl, 
And  kept  astir  the  barn-yard  fowl; 

And  quaint  old  songs  their  fathers  sung 
In  Derby  dales  and  Yorkshire  moors, 
Ere  Norman  William  trod  their  shores. 

/.  G.  Whitticr. 


A  LITTLE  STORY  FOR  GENTLEMEN. 

"  Poh,  poh,  poh!  "  quoth  Mr.  Corporal  to  Mrs.  Pon- 
derit, at  whose  house  he  and  his  family  was  spending  a 
social  evening.  "All  talk,  my  dear  madam,  mere  talk; 
the  women  don't  believe  it  themselves.  Ask  my  wife, 
ask  my  daughters,  who  they  are  that  rule  in  my  house." 

"In  whose  house?"  said  the  soft  voice  of  Mrs.  Pon- 
derit. 

"A  mere  figure  of  speech,  ma'am— a  form  of  conve- 
nience for  tax-collectors  and  landlords.  Say  their  house, 
if  you'd  rather;  I  know  I  didn't  dare  to  take  it  till  I 
brought  them  all  down  from  the  country  to  look  at  it. 
Here  Petty,  my  duck,  come  over  here;  Julia,  Annie, 
come  here  and  testify  that  you're  not  the  wasting  victims 
of  a  tyrannical  husband  and  father." 

Mrs.  C.  arose  with  a  smile ;  the  young  ladies  shook  their 
naughty  curls  and  remained  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Of  course  they  did,  for  we  all  know  how  profound  and 
absorbing  a  thing  parlor  croquet  is  when  you  are  playing 
with  Mr.  Tillinghurst  and  young  Mr.  Ponderit. 

"Do  you  hear  me?"  roared  Mr.  Corporal,  swelling 
with  triumph  at  this  opportune  disobedience. 

"Yes,  pa,  to-morrow,"  said  Julia,  smiling  placidly  at 
him  over  her  gauze-covered  shoulder. 

"  Go  it  alone,  papa,"  suggested  the  skittish  young 
Annie. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  ma'am?  There's  a  specimen  of 
slavish  subserviency!  Now,  Mrs.  Corporal,  1  want  you 
to  answer  as  if  you  were  under  oath :  Am  I  a  severe  hus- 
band?" 

"No." 

"Am  I  a  selfish  husband?" 
"No." 

"Am  I  an  ungenerous  husband?" 
"No." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Ponderit,  that  you  are  answered." 

"  I  should  like  to  remark,"  said  that  lady,  "  that  when 
I  expressed  my  opinion  on  the  abstract  question  I  had  no 
idea  of  making  a  personal  application." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  like  abstractions.  Put  your  theories  to 
the  test,  say  I,  and  see  if  they  stand  or  fall." 

"  But  I  haven't  finished  my  answers,"  said  Mrs.  Cor- 
poral, looking  earnestly  at  her  husband. 

It  was  a  loving,  halt-troubled,  yet  determined  look  that 
she  gave  him,  as  she  went  on  to  say : 

"  Firstly,  you  are  not  severe,  but  you  are  overbearing. 
Taking  for  granted  that  the  head  of  the  family  carries  the 
brains  of  the  family,  it  seldom  occurs  to  you  to  consult 
me  in  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  so  your  very  kind- 
ness takes  the  form  of  tyranny;  the  very  thing  that  I  may 
want  to  do  or  have  is  less  acceptable  to  me  for  being  im- 
posed upon  me  at  the  decision  of  another." 

"Really!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Corporal,  taken  all  aback, 
"/overbearing!  Well!" 

"Secondly,"  continued  his  wife,  "you  are  not  by  na- 
ture selfish,  and  yet  you  are  inconsiderate;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  some  things  that  you  have  never  been  taught  to 
consider.  You  have  been  brought  up  to  look  upon  worn- 
en's  tastes,  women's  plans  and  women's  household  the- 
ories or  rules  as  whimsies,  to  be  indulged  out  of  kindness 
but  never  taken  into  serious  account  in  deciding  your 
own  movements." 

"Well,  well,  well!"  sighed  the  bewildered  husband. 
"/  inconsiderate !  " 

"  Thirdly,  you  are  not  ungenerous,  but  you  are  unjust. 
You  will  buy  me  a  silk  dress  that  I  do  not  need,  or  a  set 
of  jewelry  that  I  would  rather  not  have;  in  fact,  you  are 
continually  wasting  money  upon  me.  And  yet  in  all  the 
years  of  our  married  life  1  have  never  had  a  dollar  that 
did  not  come  in  the  shape  of  a  gift." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  Mr.  Corporal,  rising  vehe- 
mently, then  sinking  back,  overcome,  into  his  chair.  "/ 
an  unjust  husband,  when  she  knows  that  I  never  in  all 
my  lite  refused  to  open  my  purse  at  her  desire ! " 

"  Whose  purse?"  again  insinuated  the  musical  voice  of 
Mrs.  Ponderit,  j 


"Oh,  poh,  poh! — her  purse,  if  she  likes  it  better;  the 
little  receptacle  which  my  wife  and  daughters  find  it  con- 
venient for  me  to  keep,  well  filled,  in  my  |iockct.  He- 
sides,  Flizabt  th,  if  you  have  harbored  this  sense  of  wrong 
for  so  many  years,  why  conceal  it?  Why  cherish  a  secret 
resentment  against  your  husband  until  we  have  nearly 
reached  our  silver  wedding?" 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  here  and  now," 
said  Mrs.  Corporal,  "in  the  presence  even  of  this  our 
nearest  friend.  I  have  never  spoken  before,  because  I 
was  educated  to  be  subservient  to  my  husband,  and  have 
labored  faithfully  to  conquer  the  sense  of  humiliation  and 
the  disposition  to  rebel,  which  1  thought  peculiar  to  my- 
self, and  coming  from  some  fault  in  my  own  character. 
Hut  very  lately  my  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  Christendom  feel  the 
same  discontent,  which  a  sense  of  duty  or  fear,  or  a  dread 
of  ridicule,  has  induced  them  to  suppress;  and  I  now  be- 
gin to  think  that  if  we  had  all  freed  our  minds  long  ago 
the  world  would  be  far  happier  to-day." 

"  But  I  don't  believe  it,'  said  Mr.  Corporal,  relapsing 
into  indignation.  "A  woman  who  can  get  whatever  she 
wants  for  the  asking  to  be  unhappy  because  she  has  to 
ask!  It  is  unreasonable — more  than  that,  it's  petty — to 
be  so  anxious  about  one's  position  and  personal  dignity  : 
one  who  has  all  these  years  been  cared  for  and  sheltered 
and  guided,  scarcely  allowed  to  know,  much  less  to  be 
hurt  by,  the  rough  ways  of  the  world.  Have  I  not  spared 
you  all  care  and  responsibility?  Do  I  not  bear  alone 
every  business  anxiety?  By  the  New  Jerusalem,  if  I  could 
only  live  such  an  easy,  guarded  life,  I'd  gladly  give  you 
my  lot,  and  my  indenendence  with  it." 

"  Would  you?"  said  Mrs.  Corporal. 

"  I  would." 

"  Very  well,  we  will  try  it ;  you  shall  be  tenderly  guided 
and  guarded  for  a  week,  and  if  at  the  end  you  plead  for 
another,  well." 

"Agreed,"  said  Mr.  Cor[x>ral.  "  I  say,  Betty,  in  regard 
to  the  outside  business,  how  could  you,  you  know?" 

"  I  w  ill  allow  you  to  manage  the  business,  and  to  han- 
dle money  in  strictly  business  operations;  but  out  of  the 
office  you  spend  not  a  cent  save  what  I  give  you,  and  take 
no  step  itviny  way  affecting  the  household  interest.  Only 
make  all  your  wishes  known  to  me." 

The  evening  closed,  but  the  young  folks  were  (by 
the  merest  accident)  delayed  in  their  preparations. 

"  Don't  let  me  detain  you  a  moment,"  said  Frederick 
Ponderit,  magnanimously;  "Charlie  and  I  will  see  the 
young  ladies  home." 

"  I  don't  know,"  Ijegan  Mr.  Corporal;  but  his  wife 
put  her  arm  through  his,  and  drew  him  quietly  away. 

"  W  ell,  but,  mother,"  again  began  Mr  Corporal. 

"  We'll  talk  as  we  go  along,"  said  his  wife,  stopping 
not  for  a  moment  until  they  were  fairly  in  the  street. 

"Why,  how  queer  of  you,  Betty!  You  know  I  don't 
want  Fred  Ponderit  to  get  so  intimate  with  Annie — a  fel- 
low without  a  cent  but  what  he  earns.  But  you  didn't 
give  me  time  to  think." 

"Oh,  I  do  the  thinking,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Cor- 
poral; "and  as  for  being  poor,  1  never  intend  to  marry 
my  daughters  for  money." 

"  Your  daughters,  Mrs.  Corporal?   Oh!  ah!  I  forgot." 

"  Well,  father,"  said  materfamilias  the  next  morning, 
"  what  have  you  in  your  portmonnaie?  " 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  some  fifty  dollars — seventy- 
five  perhaps.  Why?" 

"  Dear,  dear,  that's  bad!  You  ought  always  to  know- 
how  much  you  are  carrying.  Well,  let  me  have  it,  and 
the  key  of  the  desk.  I'll  put  it  with  the  rest.  Do  you 
wan't  any  change? " 

"  Change!  W  hy,  how  can  I  tell  yet?  and  what  ore  you 
doing  with  my  money?  Oh,  I  forgot  again.  All  right. 
Just  leave  me  ten  dollars,  please.  I  might  want  it  for 
something." 

"  Bless  his  little  heart!  "  said  Mrs.  Corporal,  pulling  his 
ear,  "  I'll  lay  any  wager  he  spends  it  before  he  gets  home. 
Or  stay— I  believe  I'll  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  office;  I 
have  some  business  that  w:ay." 

"  I'll  get  what  I  want  at  the  office,"  chuckled  Mr.  Cor- 
poral. "Hum!  I  promised  not,  though.  Whew!  What 
predicaments  this  may  get  me  into!—' My  dear,  excuse  me 
a  moment;  I  want  to  cross  over  and  speak  to  Jack  Hep- 
bum." 

He  came  back  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  "  Have  you 
any  money  with  you?  Just  give  me  twenty  dollars.  Let 
me  have  the  pocket-book." 

"Twenty  dollars!    What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Do  with  it!    Oh  yes;  I  am  going  to  lend  it  to  Jack." 

"  I  guess  I  wouldn't  do  that,  father.  I  know  that  Hep- 
burn well  enough  to  doubt  if  you  ever  get  it  back  again." 

"  Bless  her  prudent  little  heart !  Come,  I'm  rather  in  a 
hurry." 

But  materfamilias  was  not.  "  I  don't  know  whether  to 
let  him  have  it  or  not.  Well,  if  you've  set  your  heart  on 
it,  I'll  give  him  fifteen."  And  she  counted  it  out  deliber- 
ately in  ones  and  twos  and  smaller  notes,  w  hich  proceed- 
ing the  gentleman  on  the  op|K>site  curbstone  watched 
with  a  lively  interest . 

Mr.  C.  flushed,  choked  a  little;  then  in  silence  hast- 
ened across  with  the  fifteen  dollars. 

"  Really,  my  love,"  said  the  matron,  on  his  return,  "  I 
gave  you  the  money  this  time  because  I  didn't  want  to 
hurt  your  feelings;  but  I  must  say  that  I  don't  approve 
this  promiscuous  generosity ;  in  fact,  it  isn't  generosity — 
it's  weakness.  Men  are  so  indiscriminating.  Don't  think 
I'm  scolding,  dear;  only  remember  another  time." 

Mr.  Corporal  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  and  as  sud- 
denly closed  it.  He  would  have  expostulated,  but  the 
words  sounded  strangely  familiar.  Could  it  be  that  he 
had  uttered  them  yesterday?  And  could  they  have  been 
as  offensive  to  her  as  they  now  apjjeared  to  him  ? 

Soon  after  they  parted,  to  meet  no  more  until  dinner. 

After  such  a  meal  as  would  be  a  triumph  to  any  house- 
keeper, the  lady  remarked,  as  she  led  the  way  to  the 
library : 

"  My  dear,  I've  bought  you  a  new  carriage.  I've  just 
ordered  it  round  to  the  window  for  you  to  see." 


"  A  new  carriage!  Why,  Betty,  what  are  you  thinking 
of,  when  I  have — we  have — a  first-class  carriage  already? 

"Oh,  I've  made  a  trade.  The  fact  is,  there  was  too 
much  money  in  that  carriage.  Now  this  is  equally  well 
made  and  comfortable ;  the  difference  is  merely  a  matter 
of  style ;  and  I  left  off  the  coat  of  arms." 

"  And  that  was  just  the  beauty  of  it,"  said  Mr.  C,  dis- 
consolately. "  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  for  show  in  a  general 
way,  but  if  I  have  a  vanity,  it  is  my  coat  of  arms;  some- 
thing so  substantial  about  it." 

"  Ah,  I've  been  thinking  it  over,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  country,  where  families  disappear 
in  two  or-  three  generations,  a  coat  of  arms  is  snobbish  ; 
and  I  never  will  bring  up  my  family  to  be  snobbish. 
Sooner  than  that  I  will  keep  no  carriage  at  all.  Besides, 
I  have  made  something  handsome  by  the  operation." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  is  really  dramatic,"  said  Mr.  Cor- 
poral, laughing  loudly,  if  not  joyously.  Goon,  goon; 
yOU  won't  catch  me  taking  offense  at  what  is  done  for  my 
good."  And  he  betook  himself  to  silence  and  the  even- 
ing paper — that  is  to  say,  to  a  nap. 

Pa,  may  Will  and  I  study  German  this  fall? "  cried 
Molly,  the  youngest  Corporal,  bouncing  into  the  room 
and  whirling  like  a  cyclone.  "Oh,  just  see  what  a  big 
cheese  I  made!  Could  you  make  such  big  ones,  ma, 
when  you  were  my  size?" 

"Bigger;  my  skirts  were  fuller.  Well,  now,  about 
this  ( ierman?  " 

"Oh,  it's  plendid,"  exploded  Molly.  "Maggie  Max- 
well and  Jane  I'urdy  and  Cousin  Hal  ana  Cousin 
Josephine  and  Will  and  me  and  one  or  two  of  Jane's 
cousins  and  one  or  two  of  Maggie's  cousins  and  they've 
got  a  splendid  teacher  real  German  and  a  long  pipe  and 
related  to  the  von  Deckels  and  " 

"  Poh,  poh,  poh ! "  said  Mr.  Corporal,  half  wakened  by 
the  clatter.    "  I'm  not  going  to  have  my  girls  " 

"  I'll  attend  to  it,  father,'  said  Mrs.  Corporal.  "  Finish 
your  nap,  dear;  it's  a  most  injurious  thing  to  be  wakened 
suddenly.  Molly,  you  should  be  careful.  Now  about 
this  German — is  he  young  or  old?" 

"  Old  as  Beersheba  and  bald  and  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief and  meet  once  a  week  and  if  we  study  hard  till 
about  nine  for  instance  what  would  you  say  to  a  little  ot 
the — you  know— the  other  German  to  top  off  with?  " 

"  I  want  a  little  of  the  other  German,  too,"  cried  Will, 
who  had  just  come  up,  also  bouncing  and  explosive. 
"  Pa,  may  I?" 

"  I'll  attend  to  it,"  put  in  ma,  quietly  but  decidedly. 
"  My  son,  I  wouldn't  keep  my  hands  in  my  pockets;  it's 
awkward." 

"Dancing  teaches  young  people  to  be  graceful," 
soliloquized  William,  audibly. 

"  Now,  in  regard  to  the  language,  if  you  are  in  earnest, 
and  things  appear  right  oi*  inquiry,  I  haven't  the  slightest 
objection.    In  regard  to  the  other  German,  no." 

"  W  ell,  we  didn't  much  think  you  would,"  said  the 
young  philosopher,  shrugging  her  chubby  shoulders. 
"  Will  and  I  just  thought  we'd  try." 

"  But  it's  the  language  we  want,"  said  Will,  "really 
and  truly;  isn't  it,  Moll?" 

"  Can,  too— see  here.  Oh,  Will,  let's  you  and  I  make 
guys  of  ourselves,  and  pay  a  visit  to  Maggie.  May  we,  ma? " 

"  How  about  to-morrow's  lessons,  puppets?  " 

"All  but  one,"  replied  both  voices;  and  both  young 
Americas  scampered  to  the  little  study-room,  whence 
proceeded  for  some  twenty  minutes  a  loud,  dull,  double- 
voiced  droning,  followed  by  a  sudden  simultaneous  up- 
setting of  chairs  and  scuttling  from  the  room. 

During  the  abov  e  discussion  Mr.  Corporal  had  preserved 
a  silence  only  broken  now  and  then  by  a  muffled  snort. 
Turning  now  to  his  wife,  his  face  was  perfectly  tranquil. 

"  Do  you  forget,  mother,"  he  said,  in  well  modulated 
tones,  "that  I  disapprove  of  girls  pursuing  these  useless 
studies?  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  it  tends  to  their  happi- 
ness, as  " 

"  I  know  you're  not  sure,  my  dear,"  replied  the  matron, 
soothingly,  "  and  so  I  don't  think  it  best  to  puzzle  your 
brain  with  the  matter;  only  have  confidence  in  me ;  I'll 
bring  it  out  all  right.  Why,  my  dearest,  sooner  than 
bring  a  wrinkle  of  anxiety  to  that  pure  brow,  I'd  keep 
you  from  thinking  altogether." 

Mr.  Corporal  glared  at  her  for  a  moment,  undecided; 
then,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  took  his  hat  and  went  out 
for  the  evening. 

"  One  day  gone,"  he  remarked,  as  he  walked  down  the 
strccU  "  Whew!  what  a  singular  sense  of  relief  comes 
over  me!  I  wonder  how  it  would  feel  to  be  a  fly  rolled 
up  in  a  spider's  web?  The  thing  wouldn't  hurt  anywhere, 
but  it  would  suppress  everywhere.    Not  to  act  for  myself; 

not  to  think  for  myself;  not  to  have  any  money;  but  

Hy-t he-way,  I  haven't  a  cent  in  my  pocket-book.  I  must 
go  back  and  ask  for  some.  Well,  now,  it's  curious,  but 
although  I  know  it  to  be  a  joke,  and  a  joke  of  my  ovyn 
proposing,  I  can't  bear  to  go  and  ask  her.  Confound  it ! 
I  won't— I'll  do  without  first."  And  he  pursued  his 
penniless  and  somewhat  sulky  way. 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  said  the  mother,  bustling  into 
breakfast,  all  beaming,  "I'm  going  to  give  you  a  treat 
this  morning.  Get  out  your  bathing  rigs,  and  we'll  all 
run  down  and  take  a  dip  in  the  sea  before  we  go  to  the 
mountains  for  the  summer." 

Will  and  Molly  looked  at  each  other;  so  did  Annie 
and  Julia.  The  first  look  expressed  surprise,  the  second 
mischief. 

"Really!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Corporal,  almost  upsetting 
his  coffee,  "  I  honor  your  kind  intention,  but  you  oughtn  t 
to  spring  it  upon  me  so  suddenly.  How  do  you  know  it 
will  be  convenient?  In  fact.it  isn't:  I  engaged  to  go 
w  ith  |orkin  this  afternoon  to  try  his  new  horse. 

"Tut,  tut,  tut!  you  mustn't  make  engagements  in  that 
wild  way  without  my  knowledge.  How  can  I  plan  for 
you  if  you  interfere  with  me  this  way?  Now  get  your  hat 
and  run  right  over  to  Jorkin  and  tell  him  you  didn't  know 
you  were  going  to  the  shore  this  morning.  And  don't  be 
long,  dear ;  I  want  to  take  the  ten  o'clock  train." 

"But  I  am  not— ah!  I  mean  let  us  stop  and  talk 
about  it.  You  see,  I  really  couldn't  go  and  tell  Jorkin 
that;  it  would  make  me  look  so  foolish." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Corporal",  gravely,  "  what  I  have 
done,  I  have  done  for  the  best,  and  it's  childish  to  argue 
about  it  now.  And  let  this  little  disappointment  be  a 
lesson  to  you  for  the  future  not  to  make  engagements 
without  my  knowledge.  Don't  think  I'm  scolding,  dear; 
only  remember  another  time." 

"  I'm  in  for  it,"  groaned  the  head  of  the  family,  taking 
down  his  hat;  "and  this  is  only  the  second  day  !  Can 
it  be  that  I  have  ever  treated  her  in  this  way?  Verily,  I 
remember  something  like  it  a  year  ago.  But  if  I  could 
have  Imagined  " 

It  took  so  long  to  compose  his  excuse  to  Jorkin  that  on 
his  return,  although  everything  needful  was  laid  to  his 
hand,  he  found  it  impossible  to  be  ready  to  start  with  the 
party,  and  barely  succeeded  in  reaching  the  train  in  time. 

"Jump  in,"  said  Mrs.  Corporal ;  "I  have  the  tickets. 
Not  there!  come  on  to  the  next  car." 

"  Here  are  good  seats,"  said  Mr.  C,  preparing  to  take 
them. 

"Next  car,"  repeated  Mrs.  C.,  placidly;  and  on  he 
went,  feeljng  like  a  horse  with  his  first  experience  of  the 
bearing-rein. 

"Goodness!  what  are  you  at  now?"  For  no  sooner 
was  he  fully  ensconced  and  comfortable  than  madam 
leaned  across  and  quietly  lowered  his  window. 

"Cant't  you  let  me — I  mean  I  want  it  open." 

"  The  cinders  are  blowing  in  on  you  ;  the  wind  is  on 
this  side.  My  dear,  you  don't  feel  in  a  right  good  tem- 
per this  morning,  do  you?  Never  mind;  it'll  be  all  right 
when  you  begin  to  feel  the  sea-breeze." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  gentleman  after  awhile,  emerging 
from  his  paper. 

"Well,  Billy?" 

"  Do  you  know,  I  haven't  a  cent  of  money." 
"Money?  Oh  yes;  I  gave  you  ten  dollars  yesterday." 
"  It's  gone." 

"Gone!  Oh,  well,  if  you  enjoyed  yourself  with  it, 
I'm  sure  it's  all  right.    How  much  do  you  want  now?  " 

"  How  much?  Oh,  really— I  suppose  you  will  allow  me 
to  pay  the  bills? " 

"You  may,  if  it  would  amuse  you.  I'll  give  you  two 
hundred  dollars,  and  if  you  want  more,  you  know  where 
to  get  it."  And  madam  began  counting  it  out  in  fives 
and  tens. 

"Stay,"  said  Mr.  C,  nervously;  "there's  Thompson 
and  his  wife  on  the  other  side.  They're  looking  at  us." 

"  Are  they?  I'll  speak  to  them  directly.  Thirty,  and 
ten  is  forty,  and  ten  " 

"  Do  give  me  the  portmonnaie,"  said  the  gentleman, 
reddening.  "  Don't  dribble  it  out  in  that  way.  They'll 
think  I'm  an  idiot  under  guardianship." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mrs.  Corporal,  cheerfully;  "it's  done 
every  day  to  persons  who  are  not  idiots.  However,  here 
are  two  fifties.  I'm  only  afraid  you'll  meet  some  more  of 
your  borrowing  friends,  and  I  know  what  you  are  with 
money  in  your  pocket.  Don't  think  I'm  scolding,  dear; 
only  "   But  here  Mr.  Corporal  flounced  away. 

In  time,  however,  the  day  passed,  and  the  next,  and 
on  the  fourth  the  family  returned  to  their  homes. 

"  Any  letters  for  me,  Nan?  "  said  her  father. 

"  Lots  for  you,  dear  papa,"  said  Annie,  fetching  them  ; 
"and — and' — growing  all  in  a  moment  flushed  and  agi- 
tated— "  and  one  for  ma." 

Mrs.  Corporal  read  it  through  with  ever-increasing 
gravity. 

"Did  you  know  this  was  coming,  my  daughter?"  she 
said,  at  the  end. 

"  Yes,  ma,"  faltered  Miss  Annie.  "  He  was  coming 
to  you  himself;  but  I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  bear  it,  and  so 
I  told  him  to  write." 

"A  most  important  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Corporal;  "  it  is 
but  right  that  you  should  hear  it,  father."  And  ma,  ad- 
justing her  spectacles,  read  as  follows  : 

"  '  Dear  Madam  :  Kind  and  truly  like  a  mother  as  you  have 
always  been  to  me,  it  is  yet  almost  with  trembling  that  I  come 
to  you  now.  I  would  fain,  from  cowardice,  use  a  little  circum- 
locution, but  I  am  unskilled  at  it,  and  must  therefore  say  at  once 
that  I  am  devotedly  attached  to  your  daughter,  and  that  she- 
well,  that  she  has  referred  me  to  her  mother.'  " 

"To  her  what?"  said  pater,  with  a  little  jump. 
"To  her  mother. 

"  'Dear  Mrs.  Corporal,  you  know  I  have  no  inheritance,  but 
I  am  strong,  and  very  much  in  earnest,  and  Annie  is  willing  to 
put  up  with  my  income,  and  thinks  she  knows  how  to  add  to  it. 
And  indeed  I  love  her  as  I  never  loved  before.  |  He  was  then 
twenty-three.]  If  you  think  it  best,  we  are  prepared  to  wait  a 
while,  but  it  is  our  own  conviction  that  early  marriages  are  de  - 
sirable. Dear  Mrs.  Corporal,  pray  believe  that  next  to  the 
necessity  of  being  Annie  s  husband  is  the  hope  of  calling  myself 
your  son.    Yours  in  great  suspense, 

"  'Frederick  Posderit. 

"  '  P.  S.— Dear  Mr.  Corporal,  I  count  upon  your  influence  with 
Annie's  mother.'  " 

"Good  Heavens!  "  exclaimed  the  head  of  the  family; 
"  and  there  are  yet  two  days !  " 

"Father,"  said  Annie,  pitcously,  "do  plead  for  me. 
See  how  solemn  she  looks!    Do  speak !  " 

"  My  child,"  said  the  mother,  drawing  Annie  toward 
her,  "  are  you  sure  you  love  this  young  man  well  enough 
to  live  with  him,  if  need  be,  in  poverty?" 

"Stop!"  exploded  the  father,  growing  desjieratc. 
"Young  woman,  do  you  know  that  this  chi<  k  o!  yours 
has  not  a  cent  to  rent  a  house  with? " 

"He  has  five  thousand  dollars,"  said  Annie;  "and 
you  know  I  have  five  thousand  dollars." 

"  Five  thousand  straws!    Do  you  think  I  will  allow 

"  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Corporal,  "you  are  getting  ex- 
cited: sit  down  and  compose  yourself.  Annie,  I  confess 
that  I  should  greatly  prefer  the  husband  of  my  <  hild  to 
be  a  little  forehanded;  but  if  you  truly  love  him,  there  i- 
no  power  in  money,  or  in  the  lack  of  it,  that  can  influcni  c 
me  to  interfere  with  the  choice.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to 
wait  a  year  to  test  the  quality  of  your  attachment." 

"Oh,  thanks,  mother,  thanks!"  and  Annie  rushed, 
sobbing,  from  the  room,  shortly  followed  by  her  mother. 

"Ah,  my  lady!"  muttered  the  slighted  parent,  "  what  s 
done  in  a  week  may  be  undone  in  a  year.  The  lmuerti- 
nent  jackanapes!  I  never  was  treated  so;  I  never  treated 
any  one  so;  I  wouldn't.  Good  gracious!  I  did;  when  I 
proposed  to  Elizabeth's  father  I  did  it  almost  in  that 


identical  way,  and  if  any  one  had  told  me  her  mother 
would  be  hurt,  I  shouldn  t  have  known  what  was  meant. 
Well,  well,  I'll  think  more  aliout  these  things.  I  had  no 
idea  so  much  could  lie  said  on  their  side." 

Half  in  dread  of  what  the  twelve  hours  might  bring 
forth,  and  half  in  joyous  anticipation  of  freedom,  Mr. 
Corporal  began  the  seventh  day  of  his  ex|>crimcnt. 
Through  much  inconvenience,  chagrin,  and  a  constant 
sense  of  mild  suffocation,  as  of  a  lobster  submerged  in 
lukewarm  water,  he  had  faithfully  kept  the  conditions  of 
his  bargain,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  finding  on  the  din- 
ner table  a  letter  after  his  own  heart -or,  to  s|>cak  with 
correctness,  after  the  heart  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Julia. 

"Here's  good  news  for  you,  mother,"  he  announced, 
with  a  burst  of  triumph.  "Mr.  Alfred  Stringer,  one  of 
house  of  Stringer  &  Stringer,  has  proposed— to  me — for 
the  hand  of  my  daughter  Julia.  Sly  duck,  you  will  be 
one  of  the  richest  women,  and  belong  to  one  of  the  best 
families  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  freely  give  my  consent." 

"Hold!"  cried  Mrs.  Corporal,  rising  with  stern  de- 
meanor "  I  )oes  that  man  have  the  insolence  to  pro|K>se 
to  my  daughter?  Alfred  Stringer— a  man  sus|>ected  of 
dishonor  in  business,  a  man  known  to  be  drunk  at  even- 
ing parties,  a  man  who  has  wasted  and  staled  his  nature 
in  the  deepest  flirtations  till  he  is  thirty-five  years  old — to 
dare  attempt  to  gain  the  fresh  heart  ot  my  daughter!  Tell 
him,  No  !  and  never  let  me  hear  his  name  again." 

"Elizabeth!"  cried  the  father,  aghast,  "you  are  be- 
side yourself!   You  cannot  mean  what  you  say!" 

"  I  forbid  you,  husband,  I  forbid  you,  children,  ever 
to  breathe  the  name  of  that  man  in  my  house.  It  is 
enough;  the  subject  is  dead."  She  arose  and  left  the 
room . 

"  There,"  soliloquized  Mr.  Cor[)oral,  exultation  min- 
gled with  his  anger.  "  Now  that  she  may  call  tyranny, 
and  that  is  just  the  thing  I  never  would  do.  Why,  she 
gave  me  no  time  to  s|>eak,  or  even  think!  As  if  either 
parent  could  have  a  right  to  give  or  refuse  to  give  a  child 
in  marriage  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other!  It's 
monstrous!  And  yet — and  yet  I  have  known  good  men 
to  do  it,  and  good  women  to  acquiesce  in  it;  and  as  sure 
as  I  live,  it  never  to  this  moment  struck  me  as  an  insuf- 
ferable assumption.  Well,  well,  well!  I  must  overhaul 
my  whole  theory,  if  I  ever  had  any,  on  these  subjects. 
Betty,  come  here.  Why,  there  I  go  again  !  Why  should 
I  call  her  to  me?  Elizabeth,  my  wife,"  (sitting  tenderly 
down  by  her  side),  "  can  it  be  possible  that  I  have  made 
you  suffer  all  these  years  the  sense  of  helplessness  and 
subordination  that  1  have  endured  for  a  week?  I,  who 
love  you  so  dearly?  I,  who  would  give  my  life,  or  my 
health,  or  my  peace  of  mind  to  save  yours? 

"My  husband,"  said  his  wife,  with  shining  eyes,  "  I 
have  never  doubted  your  love,  and  I  have  never  blamed 
you  for  what  was  amiss  in  our  relations  together.  I  know 
how  nearly  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  act,  or  even  to  think, 
in  a  direction  varying  from  the  current  of  our  age.  But 
I  feel  very  sure  that  of  late  this  current  is  changing,  and 
I  know  that  you,  w  ith  your  generous  heart  and  keen  sense 
of  justice,  will  be  among  the  first  to  take  the  new  direc- 
tion." 

"  I  will,  my  love,  I  will.  I  only  needed  to  see.  And 
now  about  these  chicks  of  ours,  what  had  we  better  do?" 

At  this  moment  in  steps  Annie,  with  a  face  in  which 
hope  and  fear,  and  a  sense  of  guilt  and  a  sense  of  fun  are 
combined  in  equal  proportions. 

"  Young  woman,"  said  the  father,  "  w  hat  does  that 
jackanapes  mean  by  this  remarkable  beginning  of  his  do- 
mestic career?  " 

"Father,"  said  Annie,  laughing  and  crying,  "he 
didn't." 

"  Didn't!  What's  this  evidence  in  black  and  white?" 

"A  base  forgery,  my  papa.  The  fact  is,  he  gave  me 
the  letter  to  read  and  hand  to  you,  and  as  I  was  naturally 
working  in  mother's  interest,  and  thought  you  would 
rather  not  have  the  joke  go  beyond  the  family,  I  said 
nothing  to  him,  but  just — copied  it,  with  a  few  variations. 
And  on,  father  and  mother  both,  I  am  strong  and  healthy, 
and  can  work  if  need  be;  and  you  were  poor  when  you 
were  married.  And  so,"  added  this  irrepressible  young 
female,  "  you  know  how  it  is  yourselves." 

"  1  lave  your  own  way,"  replied  these  ridiculous  parents. 
"  And  now  about  Julia  ;  anil  here,  of  course,  she  comes." 

"  In  regard  to  this  Mr.  Stringer,  Elizabeth,  you  know 
the  position  he  could  give  our  daughter;  and  as  to. the 
little  reports' about  him,  there  never  was  anything  verified. 
I  never  found  him  more  than  a  little  sharp  in  business, 
and  I  never  saw  him  drunk." 

"William,"  said  the  mother,  "remember  that  this 
matter  never  came  to  your  knowledge  until  yesterday, 
whereas  I  noticed  his  attentions  months  ago,  and  have 
been  quietly  watching  and  inquiring  ever  since.  You  lit- 
tle know  a  mother's  sympathetic  heart  if  you  supjiosc  that 
such  a  state  of  things  could  exist  without  her  cognizance." 

"  Barents  both,'  remarked  Julia,  with  her  usual  seren- 
ity, "to  spare  you  any  further  excitement  this  warm 
weather,  I  will  state  that  neither  the  great  fortune  nor  the 
small  habits  of  the  gentleman  are  of  the  slightest  impor- 
tance to  your  daughter;  who  docs  not  intend  to  marry 
him.  This  indifference  may  |>ossibly  result,"  continued 
the  imperturbable  young  female,  "from  what  Mr.  \\  fi- 
ler would  call  a  '  priory  attachment.'" 

"  A  what? "  cried  the  much-tried  parents,  again  in 
terror. 

"Priory  attachment:' patty  of  the  name  af  Tilling- 

hur.st,  well  known  to  you  Inith  as  solicr,  honest,  and  suffi- 
ciently well-to-do." 

"Charlie  Tillinghurst  !  "  cried  Mrs.  C,  astounded. 
"  Little  Charlie!  W  hy,  I  embroidered  his  first  trousers! 
W  ell,  he's  just  the  one  person  I  never  did  think  of  in  that 

connection." 

"  I  little  know  a  mother's  sympathetic  heart,"  quoted 
the  delighted  father. 


Now  you  have  laid  the  corner-stone ;  but  it  may  be 
some  time  before  the  Bartholdi  statue  arrives.  In  the 
meantime  I  should  very  much  like  to  sign  a  contract  to 
stand  in  its  place.  B-?jj-m-n  F.  B-ti.-r. 


ANOTHKR  DYNAMITK  Of  TRACK. 


When  you  think  of  me,  the  sender,  cx- 
C'use,  1  pray,  this  rhyme  to  Hendricks. 
(True  the  farmers  sometimes  mend  ricks — 
Ricks  of  hay— hut  this  with  Hendricks 
No  concern  has.)     Though  he  rentier  cx- 
Asporated  and  engender  ex- 
Cited  feelings  in  the  tender  ex- 
positor of  Iflaine,  defendrix 
Cail,  vrho  would  l>e  I'residentrix 
If  the  fair  and  female  gender  ex- 
cluded Don  from  voting  went  tricks — 
(Fit! ! — fir/.— zi — 7.7. — )  pen  (sh!  sh! 
Sh !— sh !)  hen— (sh !— s— s— s— s— ) 
(Sh— siss — siss  s — s!) 

Bang  I  !  ! 

Hurrah  for  OUld  Oireland!  Pttck. 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  HUMOR. 


Dude.    Will  you  dance  the  next  set  with  me? 
Stout  lady.    You  must  excuse  me.    I  am  tired. 
Dude.    So  am  1 ;  but  I  thought  you'd  brace  me  up. 


Mrs.  C.    I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  Edwin 
Booth? 
Mr.  C.    Is  he  sick? 

Mrs.  C.  No;  but  this  paper  says  he  seems  to  be  op- 
pressed by  an  unac  countable  melancholy. 

Mr.  C.  Ah  !  He  has  evidently  been  acting  Hamlet 
before  a  mirror. 


Mrs.  Wank.    Are  you  ready  for  the  hop,  dear? 

Mr.  Blank.  Yes,  long  ago;  and  1  thought  you  were 
getting  ready.  It  is  time  to  start.  W  hy  don't  you  put  on 
your  dress  or  something?  Some  one  may  see  you  through 
the  window. 

Mrs.  Blank.  How  nearsighted  you  arc  becoming, 
dear.    My  dress  is  on. 


First  Londoner.  Aw,  'ow  do.  Aw,  by  the  way,  ba- 
jove,  'ave  ye  'card  Haimee  play  in  Hcnglish?  Hi  did. 
Beastly  fluke,  bajove,  ye  knaw;  beastly.  She  cawn't  say 
ha  bloody  word  right,  bajove,  ye  knaw. 

Second  Londoner.  Naw,  Hi  didn't  'ave  a  hop|X)rtunity 
to  'ear  'er,  ye  knaw;  but  Ai  knew  she'd  'ave  trouble  pro- 
nouncing hour  language,  ye  knaw.  Hall  bloody  for- 
eigners do,  ye  knaw. 

First  Londoner.  Yes,  bajove,  Hi  never  'card  hany  for- 
eigner, ye  knaw,  as  could  pronounce  Hcnglish  like  a 
Henglishman,  ye  knaw. 

Mrs.  A.  How  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  at  the 
springs !  Of  course,  you  are  here  for  the  season,  as  I  see 
you  have  two  wagon-loads  of  trunks  with  you ;  and  I  am 
very  glad,  for  we  have  missed  you  greatly. 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  I  shall  stay  until  October;  but  I  never 
had  such  a  time  getting  ready.  The  dressmakers  were  so 
slow,  and  the  fact  is  that  I  had  to  have  some  of  my  cos- 
tumes behind  to  be  finished.  That  is  why  I  have  only 
two  loads  of  trunks  instead  of  three. 

Mrs.  A.  But  you  have  come  alone.  Will  not  your 
husband  be  here? 

Mrs.  Li.  No;  his  suit  of  c  lothes  is  too  shabby  to  leave 
home  in. 


Ma.    Who  is  that  man  you  just  recognized? 

Edith.    Professor  Blank. 

Ma.    Well,  who  and  what  is  he— a  barber? 

Edith.  Don't  you  know  Professor  Blank?  He  is  the 
greatest  scientist  of  the  age  eminent  in  two  hemispheres, 
and  without  a  peer  in  the  realm  of  investigation. 

Ma.  Is  he  any  relation  to  Mr.  Blank,  the  ri<  h  garbage 
contractor? 

Edith.    Why,  no. 

Ma.    Or  to  Mr.  blank,  the'  wealthy  bone-boiler? 

Edith.  No. 

Ma.  I  thought  not.  Please  don't  again  disgrace  your- 
self by  publicly  recognizing  people  w  ho  are  not  in  society. 


Hotel -keener.  Talking  about  competition,  you  ought 
to  have  seen  the  hotel  I  ran  for  three  months  without 
charging  a  cent. 

Stranger.  Do  you  mean  you  charged  nothing  for  board 
and  lodging? 

Hotel-keeper.  Not  a  penny.  It  was  at  a  summer  re- 
sort, and  a  new  hotel  right  op|>osite  began  cutting  under. 
I  cut,  they  cut;  and  we  kept  on  cutting  until  I  took 
boarders  for  nothing,  furnishing  them  w  ith  every  comfort, 
and  kept  the  thing  tip  until  my  rivals  were  bankrupt. 

Stranger,    lint  did  it  not  nearly  ruin  you? 

Hotel-keeper.    On  the  contrary,  I  made  money. 

Stranger.    Why,  how  under  the  sun  could  you  do  that? 

Hotel-keeper.    I  grabbed  half  the  waiters'  lees. 


Eminent  Scientist.  I  will  submit  to  an  interview  with 
pleasure  if,  as  you  say,  the  subject  is  one  of  vast  public 
importance. 

Reporter.  Thank  you.  You  have,  I  understand,  si)ent 
a  large  portion  of  your  life  traveling  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
studying  the  origin,  progre  ss,  prevention  and  treatment 
of  cholera,  and  nave  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  all 
the  wondrous  resourc  es  of  modern  sc  ienc  e. 

L'.niinent  Scientist.    Yes,  sir,  you  are  correct. 

Reporter.  W  ell,  professor,  I  w  ill  not  intrude  on  your 
valuable  time  more  than  an  hour  or  two,  and  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  delay  I  carefully  sharpened  a  whole 
bundle  of  pencils  before  starting.  As  it  is  possible  that 
the  cholera  may  reach  this  country,  I  wish  you  would 
give  the  public  the  benefit  of  your  life-long  researches, 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  technicalities.  Now  I  am 
ready.  What  would  you  advise-  people  to  do  when  they 
find  cholera  in  their  midst? 

Eminent  Scientist.  Run. 


A  lobster  always  blushes  when  he  gets  into  hot  water; 
but  man,  less  sensitive,  presents  an  unaltered  front. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOCIETY. 


All  human  society  must  proceed  from  the  mind  rather  than 
the  body. — Milton. 

There  has  always  existed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Americans  to  send  their  children  to  Europe  to  be  edu- 
cated, or  at  least  to  spend  the  last  years  of  scholastic  life. 
This  mania  at  times  rages  almost  like  an  epidemic;  then 
for  awhile  will  gradually  subside,  only  to  burst  out  afresh 
with  renewed  ardor.  Especially  where  great  wealth  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  parents,  this  foreign  training  is  most 
frequently  regarded  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  success 
and  happiness  of  the  heir  and  heiress;  in  cases  where  a 
dearth  of  worldly  goods  renders  magnanimous  sacrifice 
obligatory  to  provide  the  means,  the  promising  boy  or 
girl  is  sent  abroad  to  develop  his  or  her  wonderful  talent. 
The  result  of  this  European  education  is  seldom  benefic- 
ial, but,  on  the  contrary,  most  frequently  proves  a  failure. 

The  successful  lawyers  of  this  state,  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  gradually  rising  to 
prominence  and  distinction,  were  almost  exclusively 
educated  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson, 
Judge  W.  T.  Wallace,  Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hoge,  Mr.  Reuben  H.  Eloyd,  the  Tylers  (father  and 
son),  Mr.  T  I.  Bergin,  a  graduate  of  Santa  Clara  College, 
and  the  Albany,  New  York,  Law  College  are  instances. 
There  are  many  brilliant  and  prospering  lawyers  practicing 
in  the  courts  of  California  ,who  have  acquired  their  general 
information  and  prosecuted  their  legal  studies  within  the 
limits  of  this  state:  Mr.  Delmas,  lately  of  San  Jose; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Burnett,  Mr.  Augustus  D,  Splivalo,  of  this 
city;  Judge  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  St.  Ignatius  College, 
and  subsequently  a  student  with  Winans  &  Belknap; 
Judge  Coffey,  who  studied  in  the  office  of  Eugene  Cas- 
serly;  Mr.  \\  illiam  A.  Plunkett,  who  followed  a  course  of 
general  science  and  literature  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  William  Hamill,  and  then  read  with  some  of  out- 
prominent  lawyers;  Mr.  J.  N.  E.  Wilson,  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  the  Police  Court — a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley. 

Passing  from  lawyers  to  business  men,  it  will  be  noted 
that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  successful  merchants, 
shipping  men,  importers,  and  enterprising,  prudent  spec- 
ulators are  men  who  were  educated  in  the  United  States, 
the  country  of  their  labors,  their  trials  and  their  triumphs ; 
the  home  of  their  childhood,  youth  and  manhood.  They 
know  the  wants  and  desires  of  the  people ;  they  have  been 
educated  to  their  manners  and  customs,  and  they  know 
how  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  minister 
to  the  comforts  and  interests  of  the  citizens.  They  are 
of  the  people  and  with  them  ;  consequently,  knowing  how 
to  deal  with  their  own,  they  have  gained  wealth,  position 
and  distinction.  Hon.  Newton  Booth,  who  was  Governor 
of  the  state,  and  later  represented  us  in  Washington  as 
United  Slates  Senator,  is  a  successful  merchant-  a  mem- 
ber of  the  grocery  and  provision  firm  of  W.  W.  Dodge  «.V 
Co.;  Charles  J.  King,  an  extensive  manufacturer,  is  a 
young  Cahfornian — son  of  the  well-remembered  King  of 
William,  who  was  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin.  Ex-Governor  Perkins  is  another  of  our  promi- 
nent business  men  who  has  gained  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  The  names  of  Hon.  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Mr.  William  T.  Coleman,  Hon.  Horace  Davis, 
Mr.  Tevis,  Mr.  Crocker,  the  McDonald  brothers  (of  the 
Pacific  Bank),  Mr.  Wise  (the  wool  merchant),  Mr.  Thomas 
Flint,  and  scores  of  others,  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
substantiate  the  assertion  that  an  American  education  is 
advantageous  to  American  citizens. 

The  benefits  supposed  to  accrue  from  schooling  received 
abroad  falls  far  short  of  expectation,  and  the  experiment 
has  in  a  positive  degree  proved  abortive.  The  young 
persons  return  impregnated  with  ideas  of  aristocracy  and 
caste  quite  at  variance  with  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  have  become  Anglicized,  Germanized  or 
Frenchified,  as  far  as  regards  the  outward  shell.  Not 
having  intended  to  make  England,  Germany  or  France 
a  home,  they  absorb  none  of  the  practical  business  prin- 
ciples of  the  people  of  those  countries,  while  they  acquire 
an  artificial  smattering  of  fashions,  mannerisms  and 
society  customs.  The  young  man,  on  coming  home  from 
Europe,  displays  to  his  astonished  countrymen  a  great 
precision  in  the  appropriateness  of  his  attire.  His  English 
wardrobe  is  something  wonderful  to  behold.  He  has  a 
hunting-suit,  a  driving-suit,  a  walking-suit,  a  fishing  rig, 
morning  dress  and  evening  attire,  boots  and  shoes  by 
the  dozen  pairs,  gloves  and  neckerchiefs  in  proper 
proportion;  his  caps,  opera  and  sun  hats,  his  cane  (or 
rather  stick),  and  umbrella  en  regie.  He  can  twirl  his 
mustaches  with  the  elegance  of  a  "  monsieur,"  and  drink 
off  a  schoppen  of  beer  with  all  the  gusto  of  a  German. 
He  has  not,  however,  acquired  the  Frenchman's  viva- 
cious, pleasant  way  of  doing  business;  the  English- 
man's practical,  stolid  manner  of  bargaining,  or  the 
German's  slow,  sure  method  of  making  ends  meet,  and  of 
gradually  advancing  to  competency.  He  returns  to  the 
United  States  an  accomplished  dude,  untutored  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  his  country,  and  unable  to  compete 
with  his  fellow-men. 

There  is  such  a  glint  of  brightness,  joy,  and  a  happy, 
promising  future  in  most  engagements  and  weddings 
that  the  mere  announcement  of  one  sets  the  society  heart 
aglow.  I  am  always  pleased  to  be  able  to  chronicle  any 
event  about  to  take  place  within  the  mystic  domain  of 


Cupid.  Miss  Grace  Welsh,  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  of  Pioneers,  and  niece  of  Hon.  P.  A.  Roach — a 
young  lady  well  known  in  society — is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Wagoner,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  gentleman 
is  assistant  engineer  on  the  sea-wall. 

Miss  Alice  Younger,  daughter  of  Colonel  Younger,  a 
pioneer  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  the  noted  raiser  of 
choice  live-stock,  is  engaged  to  a  gentleman  of  Sacra- 
mento. The  name  of  the  aspirant  to  the  rank  of  a  happy 
benedict  I  have  not  yet  heard. 

Miss  Butler,  of  Yan  Ness  avenue,  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Tormey,  a  promising  young  gentleman,  and  heir  to  quite 
a  comfortable  estate. 

The  betrothal  of  Mr.  George  Flournoy— to  which  I 
delicately  alluded  in  a  late  issue  of  The  San  J'ranciscan — 
is  sufficiently  acknowledged  to  warrant  the  announce- 
ment of  the  lady's  name.  Miss  Pinkie  Amos  is  a  bright, 
attractive,  young  lady,  and  Mr.  Flournoy  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  happy  choice. 

Mrs.  Laidley,  relict  of  the  late  James  Laidley,  is  build- 
ing a  new  home  out  in  the  Western  Addition.  Hut  it  is 
rumored  that,  notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  a  pretty 
new  house,  one  of  her  daughters  is  about  leaving  home 
for  another  domestic  hearth. 

Miss  Lilo  McMullin  has  returned  from  the  McMullin 
ranch,  on  the  San  Joaquin,  and  is  visiting  Miss  Ada 
Johnson.  She  will  remain  with  her  young  friend  until 
after  Miss  Johnson's  marriage  to  Dr.  Newlands,  which 
takes  place  about  the  27th  instant.  Mrs.  McMullin  and 
the  other  members  of  her  family  are  expected  to  come  to 
the  city  for  that  happy  occasion. 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Masten,  the  well-known  amateur 
pianist  and  composer,  went  down  to  Monterey  on  Satur- 
day. He  was  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Miss  Josie 
Mask  n. 

While  mentioning  amateur  musicians,  I  must  not  ne- 
glect to  refer  to  the  return  of  Miss  Thibault  from  her 
European  trip.  She  was  chaperoned  by  her  mother. 
Their  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  their  safe 
arrival.  They  are  old  Califomians,  and  Miss  Thibault 
is  an  essential  member  of  our  coterie  of  accomplished 
lovers  of  music. 

Among  others  who  have  returned  from  a  distance  are 
Mrs.  Redding  and  son.  They  reached  home  on  Thurs- 
day from  their  visit  to  the  Eastern  states.  Mrs.  Redding 
is  widow  of  B.  B.  Redding,  so  long  connected  with  the 
Land  Office  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  identi- 
fied w  ith  the  fish-acclimatizing  interests  of  the  state.  The 
latter  industry  occupies  the  attention  and  much  of  the 
time  of  one  of  Mr.  Redding 's  sons. 

Tuesday  evening  was  spent  by  the  Geographical  Society 
listening  to  an  interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  John  F.  Swift, 
on  "  India."  It  was  delivered  in  one  of  the  pretty,  well 
lighted  reception  parlors  of  Druid's  Hall,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  elevating  and  pleasant  society  events  of  the 
week.  I  remember  Mr.  Swift  when  he  was  a  promising, 
ambitious  young  man,  commencing  the  study  of  law. 
He  then  lived  quite  a  distance  out  on  the  Presidio  road, 
which  during  the  fifties  was  one  of  the  two  principal 
drives  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  In  1859  he  married 
Miss  Wood,  the  handsome,  attractive  daughter  of  the  late 
William  G.  Wood,  a  member  of  one  of  the  old,  aristo- 
cratic Knickerbocker  families  of  New  York.  Mr.  Swift 
has  been  successful  in  his  business  transactions  and 
profession,  and  has  traveled  extensively. 

On  his  return  from  one  of  his  tours  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  book,  entitled  Going  to  Jericho,  and  subsequently 
a  local  novel.  Knowing  Mr.  Swift  so  long,  I  went,  ex- 
pecting to  be  pleased  ;  and  my  highest  expectations  were 
realized.  He  speaks  as  he  writes — naturally  and  with  ease. 
His  style  is  simple,  and  he  makes  no  grasp  after  elocution- 
ary effects.  The  lecture  of  'Tuesday  was  a  conversation 
w  ith  friends,  in  w  hich  Mr.  Swift  recounted,  in  his  happy 
manner,  the  incidents  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Orient. 
His  pictures  of  domestic  life  were  realistic  and  entertain- 
ing. He  spoke  of  the  injudicious  management  (on  many 
points)  of  the  English  government:  of  the  unlimited 
vegetable  resources  of  the  country;  of  the  herds  of  wild 
animals  and  flocks  of  birds;  of  the  nautch  girls;  of  the 
wedding  customs;  personal  cleanliness  of  the  jxjople; 
their  religion  and  cremation.  His  lecture  was  a  continued 
recital  of  interesting  events  and  facts,  and  when  concluded, 
his  listeners  felt  "  It  had  been  all  too  short."  The  audi- 
ence was  composed  entirely  of  the  refined  and  intellectual 
element  of  our  society.  In  my  immediate  vicinity  I 
noticed  Mrs.  Stoneman,  ex-Governor  Perkins,  Judge 
Crane,  Mrs.  Breeze  with  son  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wensinger  (w  ho  have  just  returned  from  Rosedale),  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Staples,  Judge  Currey  and  daughter,  Mr. 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Sw  ift,  Mrs.  Charles  Torbert  and  her  pretty 
daughter,  Mrs.  Colton,  Mrs.  Lucien  Hermann,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ashburner.  Mr.  Ashburner  was  Mr.  Swift's  com- 
pagntm  de voyage  during  his  visit  to  Calcutta  and  the  Hima- 
layas, and  he  was  often  referred  to  in  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
manner.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  people 
separated  into  little  groups  to  enjoy  a  chat  and  speak  on 
the  entertaining  discourse  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stafford  Parker  has  returned  to  the  city,  much 
benefited  in  health  after  his  visit  to  Santa  Cruz.  He 
had  contemplated  a  short  sojourn  at  Monterey,  but  has 
postponed  for  the  present  his  trip  to  that  resort. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Alvord,  brother  of  ex-Mayor  Alvord,  of 
this  city,  recently  retired  from  the  hardware  business 


which  he  so  successfully  conducted  for  a  number  of 
years  in  San  Jose.  Mr.  Alvord  has  been  summering 
at  Santa  Cruz,  and  his  brother,  our  ex-Mayor,  has  just 
returned  from  his  wedding  tour. 

Hon.  George  T.  Bromley,  lately  appointed  United 
States  Consul  at  Tien-tsin,  China,  left  on  the  Arabic  for 
that  place,  Tuesday.  Mr.  Bromiey  has  been  for  a  great 
many  years  a  favorite  with  our  people,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
will  miss  hiin  as  thoroughly  as  the  members  of  the 
Bohemian  Club.  He  has  so  often  ruled  as  Grand  Sire 
at  high  jinks  and  low  jinks  that  a  funeral  with  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  weeping  and  moaning,  would  be  quite 
apropos  in  the  rooms  of  that  august  club  next  jinks. 

Of  the  persons  who  were  especially  blessed  by  mining 
stocks  during  the  years  of  our  wild,  unsettled  excitement, 
the  heirs  of  the  O'Brien  estate,  Mr.  James  V.  Coleman 
and  wife,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  May,  are  making  a 
tour  of  Europe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Dewey,  who  were 
more  or  less  benefited  by  stocks,  are  at  Saratoga,  New 
York,  where  Mrs.  Dewey's  health  has  been  greatly 
improved. 

General  Alexander  Burnett  and  family  will  return  from 
Haywards  early  in  autumn. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  wife  of  Senator  Jones,  and  family, 
are  down  at  Del  Monte,  where  they  intend  remaining  for 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Spreckels  and  family— who  went 
down  to  Honolulu  on  the  steamer  of  the  15th  of  April- 
have  been  spending  the  season  at  their  beautiful  home  on 
the  islands.    They  are  expected  up  on  the  Mariposa. 

The  pleasant  part)-  who  visited  Baron  Yon  Schroder  at 
his  place  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  came  up  on  the  steamer 
Santa  Rosa.  'They  were  joined  at  Los  Angeles  by  Mrs. 
E.  Martin,  who  had  been  stopping  with  her  brother  for  a 
short  time. 

Of  the  literary  women  of  whom  I  have  heard  during 
the  week,  Mary  Clemmer  (Mrs.  Hudson)  died  in  Wash- 
ington City  on  Monday;  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  magazines,  especially  on  Indian  topics, 
met  with  a  very  painful  accident,  and  Mrs.  Pitts-Stevens 
presided  at  the  banquet  given  to  Dr.  McDonald,  our 
great  temperance  advocate,  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

Rear  Admiral  Kopitoff,  Lieutenant  Eberhard  and 
Count  Apraxine  passed  through  this  city  during  the  week, 
on  their  way  from  China  to  Europe.  'They  did  not  re- 
main long  enough  to  visit  the  many  interesting  scenes  in 
our  state,  or  to  partake  of  the  lavish  hospitality  of  our 
people. 

Dr.  G.  J.  Bucknall  is  at  the  Geysers  on  a  visit. 

Miss  Lulu  Howard,  step-daughter  of  Mr.  Harry  Bowie 
— who  has  been  for  many  years  absent  in  Europe — will 
return  the  latter  part  of  September,  to  make  a  visit  to  her 
relations  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coit,  who  recently  went  to  New  York 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  in  their  old  home  in  that 
state,  have  returned,  and  are  living  in  Oakland.  Mr. 
Coit  has  resumed  his  business  relations  with  Dunham, 
Carrigan  &  Co. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Pacheco  are  occupying  their  rooms  at 
Bella  Vista  Hotel.    'They  spent  the  summer  in  Oakland. 

I  was  in  error  last  week  in  saying  that  Dr.  John  Scott 
would  shortly  leave  here  for  Europe.  He  goes  to  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  returning  in  October.  Argus. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Now  that  Tom  Hill  has-  gone  to  the  Yellowstone, 
Charley  Robinson,  the  puff-ball  of  the  Palette  Club,  will 
have  the  Yosemite  valley  all  to  himself.  Charley  is  a 
conscientious  worker,  a  good  artist,  and  a  fine  fellow  in 
his  own  peculiar  way ;  but  when  he  accuses  Mr.  Hill  of 
"waylaying"  all  the  Yosemite  art  business  at  his  studio 
in  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  and  tells  us  how  many  pict- 
ures he  might  have  sold  if  'Tom  had  not  captured  all  the 
tourists,  it  looks  as  though  Battery  street  were  a  little 
gloomy  this  season ;  and  from  the  way  he  is  talking  just 
now,  it  would  also  appear  that  somebody's  muscats  had 
soured. 

Talking  of  muscats  reminds  me  of  Sam  Brookes.  His 
studio  is  about  as  lively  as  an  oyster  shell,  and  he  has 
been  puttering  and  patching  away  at  an  old  copy 'of  Ra- 
phael's "Virgin,"  through  which  a  clock  accidentally 
slipped  some  time  ago.  Not  until  the  big  pears  and 
grapes  come  into  market  will  his  genius  arouse  itself  and 
place  the  tempting  fruit,  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to 
handle,  on  his  canvas.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  single  out 
Brookes's  studio  for  dullness.  In  all  the  studios,  just  now, 
patrons  are  about  as  scarce  as  tramps  around  an  employ- 
ment office. 

Alexander  is  coming  to  the  front.  His  "  Lost  Genius  " 
is  about  as  neat  a  bit  of  character  painting  as  I  have  seen 
for  some  time.  'The  old  cobbler — sitting  there  in  the  sun- 
shine, pouring  forth  such  strains  from  his  ancient  violin 
as  the  divine  Ole  or  the  latter  day  Remenyi  might 
have  produced,  unknown  to  fame,  and  entrancing  only 
the  ears  of  passing  street  gamins,  when  he  might  command 
the  applause  of  the  crowned  nobility— is  an  interesting  and 
almost  saddening  sight.  What  a  clever  way  Alexander 
has  of  putting  in  flesh  tints ! 

Virgil  Williams  is  taking  a  much-needed  rest  in  the 
orange-groves  of  Los  Angeles  county.  He  said  to  me, 
just  before  he  left,  when  asked  if  he  was  going  to  do  any 
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sketching  down  there,  "  Bless  you,  my  boy,  the  man  who 
has  any  heart  left  for  making  sketches  after  correcting  the 
drawings  of  eighty  art  students  the  year  round,  is  a  better 
rustler  than  I  am."  I  thought  over  these  words  awhile, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Virgil  was  not  far  off. 
To  straighten  out  the  studies  of  that  number  of  pupils — 
each,  perhaps,  working  on  a  different  drawing ;  to  point 
out  the  defects,  to  make  them  clear,  show  how  to  remedy 
them,  and  do  this  by  the  hour,  with  little  or  no  assist- 
ance, is  like  enjoying  a  perpetual  picnic  on  an  ant-hill. 

The  Palette  Club  holds  its  meetings  over  the  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  the  1  )emocratic  County  Committee,  and  it  often 
puzzles  the  pedestrians  on  Kearny  street  to  know,  from  the 
uproar, which  is  in  session  on  certain  eveninssof  the  month. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  both  organizations  having  held 
meetings  on  the  same  night ;  but  when  they  do,  my  pro- 
found sympathy  will  be  with  the  peaceable  residents  of 
that  neighborhood. 

Latimer  has  been  deer  hunting  in  Sonoma  county, 
with  his  brothers,  and  has  made  a  few  tolerably  good 
sketches  of  scenes  in  that  vicinity.  Now,  if  he  and 
Stanton  would  only  turn  in  and  do  a  little  work,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  might  not  accomplish  something. 
With  Stanton  it  is  always  a  "  bad  cold,"  and  with  Lati- 
mer, "  I'll  show  you  something  in  a  week  or  two."  Both 
can  handle  a  brush  quite  cleverly,  and  if  their  genius  is 
wasted  it  will  be  their  own  fault. 

Rodriguez  is  an  ambitious  young  artist  who  always  has 
something  new  to  show  to  a  visitor  at  his  studio,  over  the 
Clay  Street  Bank.  He  has  found  subjects  where  few  of 
our  local  artists  ever  look  for  them.  His  "  Fort  Point 
Marshes,"  "Scene  in  the  San  Mateo  Hills,"  and  "  An 
Oakland  Lane  "  are  quiet,  suggestive  and  full  of  promise. 
He  is  associated  Jules  Tavernier,  from  whom,  I  observe, 
he  has  gained  some  points  that  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  future  years. 

Wores's  cartoon  for  the  Bromley-farewell  "jinks"  of 
the  Bohemian  Club  made  a  decided  hit,  and  was  some- 
what of  a  surprise  to  the  friends  of  the  lank  exponent  of 
high  art  in  Chinatown.  Uncle  George's  face  was  well 
done,  and  his  Chinese  worshipers  were  surprisingly  natural. 
The  accessories  were  faithfully  put  in,  punk-sticks,  candles, 
Chinese  lettering  and  all.  W'ores  ought  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chinese  divinities  by  this  time.  He 
has  kept  a  huge  joss  in  his  studio  for  nearly  a  year,  before 
whom  he  and  his  heathen  students  are  wont  to  kneel  with 
reverential  awe. 

Benoni  Irwin  hardly  waited  for  his  San  Francisco 
friends  to  welcome  him  home  before  he  flitted  to  Santa 
Cruz,  where  he  and  a  party  of  relatives  are  camping  out. 
He  has  left  some  nice  portraits  at  Morris's,  and  his  "Votary 
of  Art "  is  all  the  talk  at  the  fair. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Art  Association  want  to 
know  how  it  is  that  there  is  so  much  Deakin  in  the  display 
at  the  fair.  I  must  confess  it  is  a  mystery  to  me,  as  well, 
though  some  one  said  to  me,  the  other  day,  that  Ed  was 
at  first  so  terribly  afraid  that  the  Palette  Club's  display 
would  be  ahead  of  the  .Association's,  in  point  of  merit  and 
number,  that  he  thought  it  his  plain  duty  to  stick  all  his 
unsold  pictures  up  before  the  gaze  of  the  fair  visitors. 
My  informant  also  said,  sub  rosa,  that  this  was  the  reason 
why  the  Palette  Club  had  concluded  not  to  exhibit. 
Poor  Ed!  We  sat  vis-a-vis  in  the  same  street-car  the 
other  day.  and  I  must  say  that  his  wild,  careworn 
appearance  quite  alarmed  me.  Can  it  be  that  the  rotary 
exhibition  scheme  has  "  rotated  "  his  brain  like  an  egg- 
beater?  He  got  off  a  block  too  late,  after  having  failed 
to  recognize  his  best  friend,  and  went  wandering  back 
down  the  street,  with  his  eyes  turned  starward  and  the 
bottom  of  his  trousers'  leg  up  over  his  shoe-top.  Rotation 
is  a  dangerous  thing  for  any  one  to  consider  for  a  great 
length  of  time;  and  I  fear  the  worst  in  Deakin's  case. 

What  the  unfledged  and  mock-modest  critics  can  see 
to  shock  them  in  Nahl's  "  Incident  of  the  Louvre  "is  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  asked  Miss  Potboiler,  yesterday  after- 
noon, what  she  thought  of  it,  and— laying  aside  the  brush 
with  which  she  was  putting  on  a  half-nude  study— she 
replied,  in  her  usually  charming  manner:  "Well,  I'm 
not  one  of  Mr.  Yates's  nude  class,  and  my  opinion  mayn't 
go  for  much ;  but  1  think  I  could  pass  favorable  judgment 
on  Mr.  Nahl's  picture  if  the  mean  old  thing  hadn't  stuck 
that  grinning  priest  just  where  he  did.  The  place  for 
that  figure  was  on  the  back  of  the  canvas." 

Nahl  claims  that  the  exposed  limbs,  being  properly 
covered  by  thick  stockings,  arc  not  half  so  shocking  an 
exhibition  as  the  long  stuffed  samples  one  sees  every  day 
in  the  hosiers'  windows  on  Kearny  street. 

"  The  Taxidermist  "  and  "  The  Dead  Child  "  are  crea- 
tures of  the  fertile  brain  of  Alexander,  to  which  he  will 
give  expression  on  canvas,  in  the  near  future.  He  is  now 
doing  some  portrait  work.  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
leave  for  New  York  in  a  few  months. 

Latimer  will  take  a  studio  in  the  Phelan  Building  in 
October. 

Yelland  is  dividing  his  time  between  his  studio  on  Cali- 
fornia street  and  the  one  in  Oakland,  and  has  quite  a 
large  class. 

Bush's  palette  is  red  with  tropical  fire,  and  his  studio  is 
filling  up  with  South  American  scenes. 

Mrs.  Evans's  "Solon  Shingle"  is  much  admired  by 
local  art  lovers.  Midas. 


AROl'NO  TOWN. 


Mr.  William  Friel  is  a  young  man  against  whom  the 
]>eaceable,  quiet-loving  citizens  of  this  modem  Rome 
should  rise.  He  has  placed  them  under  an  obligation  for 
a  week,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  the  opportunity  to  confer  a 
lifelong  boon,  and  did  not  do  it ;  and  the  boon  is  so  price- 
less that  the  brief  relief  he  has  given  renders  his  mistake 
the  more  heinous.  It  occurred  in  thiswise:  Mr.  Friel 
is  a  printer,  drawing  salary  from  the  bank  account  of 
George  Hearst.  Mr.  Sconchin — sometimes  known  as  J. 
J.  Maloncy--is  a  mugwump,  and  |>crsists  in  inllic  tine  his 
views  on  innocent  and  non-argumentative  victims  whom 
he  captures  on  the  street  by  force  of  arms  and  tongue. 
Last  Saturday  night  he  threw  the  noose  of  his  eloquence 
over  the  neck  of  Mr.  Friel,  who  protested  with  such  vigor 
that  Mr.  Sconchin  was  obliged  to  resort  to  his  fists  to  hold 
his  prey.  Mr.  Friel  replied  in  like  manner,  and  banged 
Mr.  Sconchin  against  the  Eddy  street  cobbles  with  con- 
siderable force.  Then  Mr.  Friel  sat  on  the  prostrate 
personal  friend  of  Ned  Buckley  and  Jim  O'Neil,  and  in- 
serted his  fingers  in  Mr.  Sconchin's  mouth,  and  endeav- 
ored to  tear  away  a  |>ortion  of  his  check.  As  well  might 
he  have  tried  to  rend  a  piece  of  adamant.  Discovering 
his  error,  Mr.  Friel  contented  himself  w  ith  breaking  his 
foe's  right  arm.  Of  course,  Mr.  Sconchin  will  be  kept  off 
the  street  for  a  week,  or  perhaps  a  fortnight.  And  this  is 
the  small  boon  for  which  the  public  should  be  truly  grate- 
ful. But  when  one  considers  the  great  benefit  that  would 
have  been  conferred  had  Mr.  Friel,  on  dropping  his  foe's 
jowl,  simply  pulled  his  tongue  out,  the  favor  pales  into 
insignificance  beside  the  wrong  of  neglected  opportunity, 
and  he  deserves  the  scorn  of  all  peace-loving  people. 


The  scalps  in  the  registration  office  arc  all  very  loose 
at  present,  and  any  day  is  likely  to  see  them  dangling  at 
the  belt  of  Warrior  Walsh.  Mr.  Clarence  Cireathousc,  the 
brains  of  the  Examiner,  is  a  ghost  that  constantly  haunts 
the  office,  and  his  may  be  safely  catalogued  as  the  sharpest 
knife  that  will  be  employed  in  the  work  of  hair-lifting. 
The  Prowler,  who  is  not  refined,  but  knows  the  true  inward- 
ness of  everything,  told  me  that  the  professional  Democrats 
who  caused  ex-Governor  Johnson's  remov  al  did  so  because 
he  was  fond  of  a  fair  fight,  and  would  not  allow  the 
machinery  of  his  office  to  grind  a  smutty  grist,  even  for 
the  benefit  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  member.  I  tried 
to  ask  the  Prowler  w  hat  he  meant  to  imply  in  regard  to 
the  object  of  Governor  Stoneman  in  making  the  change, 
but  he  only  answered  by  saying:  "  Stoneman  is  a  chump, 
and  any  idiot  can  draw  his  inferences  from  the  actions  of 
Delmas,  English,  Greathouse  and  Hearst,  who  manipu- 
late him  with  a  string.  Stoneman  doesn't  cut  a  figure  in 
the  job  at  all.  When  the  quartet  pulls  the  string  he 
jumps  up  and  spills  his  ink-pot."  I  leave  the  "  idiots"  to 
draw  their  inferences.  Not  being  an  idiot,  I  can't  do  it 
for  them. 


The  little  war  between  Chris  Buckley  and  Bill  English, 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
has  ended,  and  to  all  appearances  the  two  bosses  are  as 
friendly  as  Judge  Terry  and  Sarah  Althea  Hill.  Both 
made  concessions,  and  Dr.  Eaton,  of  the  unhappy  Board 
of  Education,  is  the  only  sufferer.  -When  the  committee 
was  made  up  Dr.  Eaton,  as  Mr.  Buckley's  guide  right, 
proved  inimical  to  Mr.  English  and  the  large  majority  of 
the  committee.  Consequently  Mr.  English  insulted  Mr. 
Buckley  by  refusing  to  appoint  Dr.  Eaton  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  which  is,- to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
State  Central  Committee.  This  brought  on  open  war, 
and  there  was  danger  of  a  bad  split  in  the  party,  when 
Dr.  Eaton — who  is  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  physician  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education— jumped  into  the 
breach  and  stopped  the  washout  by  handing  his  written 
resignation  to  Mr.  Buckley,  with  a  full  power  of  attorney. 
This  occurred  some  weeks  ago,  but  Mr.  Buckley  filed  the 
resignation  in  his  pocket  until  he  obtained  the  concession 
from  the  English  faction  of  the  appointment  of  the 
Doctor's  successor.  The  white  flag  was  flung  to  the 
breeze  from  the  battlements  of  Bush  street  and  the 
Stockton  street  stronghold  at  the  same  time,  and  peace 
reigns  supreme.  Maurice  Schmitt  has  been  selected  by 
Buckley  to  don  Dr.  Eaton's  robe. 


There  is  a  new  "banger"'  in  town,  who  is  a  good 
illustratration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  brain  of  the 
chrysalis  character  often  tumbles  into  luck's  pitfalls,  while- 
great  and  angelic  minds  fly  over.  Several  years  ago  this 
young  man  was  one  of  Mr.  De  Young's  young  men, 
drawing  the  usual  lordly  salary.  He  could  gather  any 
quantity  of  items,  but  as  a  writer,  did  not  |kisscss  an 
atom  of  ability,  and  his  productions  were  regularly 
turned  over  to  one  of  the  more  facile  pens  for  re- 
vamping. Joe  (his  name  was  Joe)  serenely  struggled 
on,  unconscious  of  his  inability,  until  the  night  of  the 
arrest  of  Pioneer  Bank  Duncan.  Joe  was  on  duty  at  the 
City  Prison  at  the  time,  and  some  of  his  rivals  heartlessly 
jobbed  him  out  of  the  way  by  filling  him  full  of  intoxi- 
cants, and  inducing  him  to  play  billiards  until  nearly  the 
hour  of  going  to  press.  Next  morning  the  Chronicle  was 
a  blank  in  respect  to  the  capture,  while  its  contcm|>oraries 
teemed  with  flaming  headlines  and  double-leaded  nonj)a- 
rcil.   Joe  was  promptly  discharged,  and  then  he  found 


of  how  little  consequence  he  was.  Nobody  wanted  his 
services  at  any  price,  and  Joe  was  at  starvation  point, 
when  he  wandered  down  to  Yallejo  street  dock  and 
ship|x-d  as  a  sailor  on  a  Hawaiian  bark.  He  was  un- 
ceremoniously dumped  into  the  hold,  and  put  at  the  in- 
tellectual occupation  of  stowing  pig-iron  ballast.  In  an 
hour  he  wearily  climbed  the  ladder,  and  exhibiting  nine 
mashed  fingers  and  an  unknown  quantity  of  cuts  and 
bruises,  asked  the  captain  to  cut  his  hands  off,  as  they 
would  never  be  of  use  to  him  again,  and  were  very  pain- 
ful in  their  damaged  state.  The  captain  laughed,  and 
made  a  cabin-boy  out  of  his  unfortunate  tar.  Joe  arrived 
in  Honolulu  on  the  day  of  a  serious  conflagration.  There 
was  no  insurance,  and  the  fad  was  incidentally  men- 
tioned that  there  was  not  an  agency  in  Kalakaua's  do- 
main. Joe  had  a  distant  relative,  who  gave  him  a 
persuasive  letter.  In  six  months  he  had  the  agency  of 
seven  different  companies,  and  insured  everybody.  Now, 
in  less  than  six  years,  he  has  accumulated  $50,000,  and 
the  last  San  Francisco-bound  steamer  had  him  as  a  pas- 
senger, his  person  being  clothed  in  purple  and  line  linen, 
and  decorated  with  diamonds  and  gold.  His  pockets 
are  lined  with  $2,000  worth  of  greenbacks,  every  dollar 
of  which  Joe  has  invested  in  red  paint  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  his  old  confreres  who  still  climb  the  treadmills 
turned  for  the  profit  of  the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  city. 

At  that  sulphuretted  resort  known  as  the  Geysers  a 
freak  of  nature  in  a  gnarled  old  tree  has  constructed  a 
sheltered  receptacle,  which  has  been  dubbed  "  The  Post- 
office."  In  it  is  an  accumulation  of  the  cards  of  thousands 
of  visitors,  many  of  w  hom  have  added  one  of  the  idiotic 
sentences  in  which  great  people  endeavor  to  convince  the 
world  that  they  are  awe-stricken  before  God's  handiwork. 
My  young  friend,  Willy  Hart,  of  the  Alta,  cruised  in  that 
vicinity  on  a  brief  vacation  last  week,  and  was  made 
much  of  by  the  "  Society  "  [>cople  there,  who  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  he  was  a  "  literary  feller."  Willy 
is  a  brilliant  reporter  and  a  good  fellow,  but  his  own 
mother  wouldn't  call  him  literary,  and  consequently  en- 
deavors to  draw  him  into  discussions  of  the  arts  and  poets 
annoyed  him  greatly.  Inside  of  twenty-four  hours  he 
was  besieged  with  applications  for  sentiments  for  the 
"  Postoffice,"  and  was  finally  forced  to  surrender.  He 
remembered  the  old  stock  in  trade  of  Yosemite  tourists, 
and  worked  off  a  score  of  things  like  "  How  wonderful 
are  thy  works,  O  God!"  with  great  success.  Then  it 
was  peremptorily  demanded  that  he  should  write  his  view 
of  his  surroundings.  Perhaps  the  perpetual  smell  of 
brimstone  and  the  uncanny  bubbling  of  the  water,  fresh 
from  the  popular  direction  of  hades,  had  given  my  young 
friend  an  idea  of  future  torment,  and  the  request  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  did  not  affiliate  might  have  added 
to  it.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  savage  gleam  in  his  eye  as 
he  scribbled  viciously  for  a  second,  and  then  thrust  his 
production  deep  into  the  mass  of  previous  deposits,  and 
lied  for  the  waiting  stage.  A  bevy  of  his  fair  tormcnters 
delved  into  the  hole  in  search  of  the  exacted  gem  for 
fully  half  an  hour,  and  when  they  unearthed  it,  the  card 
read  as  follows : 


\Y.  N.  HART. 

Hell,  Aug.  16,  '84. 

77;,-  Alta. 


The  society  people  punished  Willy  by  ostracizing  him 
after  that,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay  he  had  a  real 
good  time.    Pepys. 

One  cheerful  neighbor  to  another: 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Dudley's  daughters  since  they 
returned  from  the  East?" 

"  Oh,  yes.    I  see  them  often." 

"  How  do  they  look?    Are  they  pretty?" 

"  Pretty  !  Why  Alice  is  so  homely  that  she  would  stop 
a  Chinese  funeral.  She  is  so  plain  that  she  sets  the  dum- 
my-cars on  edge  and  ties  a  kink  in  the  c  able  every  time 
she  gets  aboard." 

"  Well,  well !    Do  tell !    How  about  Mary,  then?  " 

"  Mary,  Mary!  Why,  Mary  is  so  ugly  that  they  make 
her  walk  by  Alice  all  the  time  in  order  to  set  Alic  e  off. 
She's  the  family  foil.  And  they  have  so  much  money  the 
boys  all  call  her  tin-foil." 

"Dear  me!  You  don't  say!  They  always  were  nice 
girls.    1  must  go  see  them!  " 

Labouc  here,  the  editor  of  the  London  Truth,  tells  how 
he  was  once  caught  in  a  libel  suit.  "One  of  the  best 
known  men  on  the  press  sent  me  a  paragraph.  Its  basis 
was  politic  al,  but  it  contained  a  reflection  on  an  indi- 
vidual. I  passed  my  pen  through  the  reflection.  The 
printer,  however,  imagined  that  I  meant  to  underline  it, 
and  printed  it  in  italics.  The  individual  brought  an 
action.  I,  of  course,  accepted  the  responsibility,  and 
did  not  state  in  my  pleadings  w  hat  had  really  occurred, 
for  I  thought  that  people  would  say  that  I  was  trying  to 
get  out  on  a  subterfuge.  Well,  we  each  s|x;nt  about 
300/.,  when  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  best  plan 
was  to  agree'  to  pay  the  plaintiff's  costs.  A  mistake, 
therefore,  which  certainly  was  110  fault  of  mine,  cost  me 
600/." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HER  LAST  WORDS. 


No!  let  me  go  alone;  'tis  better  so. 

My  way  and  yours  are  widely  far  apart. 
Why  should  you  stop  to  grieve  about  my  woe? 

And  why  should  I  not  step  across  your  heart? 
A  man's  heart  is  a  poor  thing,  at  its  best, 
And  yours  is  no  whit  better  than  the  rest. 

I  loved  you  once?    Ah,  yes,  perhaps  I  did. 

Women  are  curious  things,  you  know,  and  strange, 
And  hard  to  understand;  and  then,  besides, 

The  key  of  her  soul's  music  oft  doth  change. 
And  so— ah,  do  not  look  at  me  that  way! 
I  loved  you  once;  but  that  was  yesterday. 

Sometimes  a  word  doth  rankle  deep — 

So  deep  that  it  can  change  a  heart  like  this. 

And  blot  out  all  the  long,  sweet,  throbbing  hours 

That  went  before,  crowned  gold  with  rapturous  bliss; 

So  deep  that  it  can  blot  out  hours  divine, 

And  make  a  heart  as  hard  and  cold  as  mine. 

Nay,  do  not  speak.    I  never  can  forget ; 

So  let  us  say  good-bye  and  go  our  ways. 
Mayhap  the  pansics  will  start  from  the  dust 

Of  our  past  days— the  slumb'rous,  happy  days 
When  I  was  trusting,  and  lite  knew  no  grief, 
Bat  blossomed  with  my  clinging,  sweet  belief. 

Good-bye!    Good-bye  I    Part  of  my  life  you  take — 
Its  fairest  part.    Nay,  do  not  touch  my  lips. 

Once  they  were  yours;  but  now,  O  my  lost  love, 
I  would  not  have  you  touch  my  finger-tips. 

And  saying  this  I  feel  no  chill  of  pain; 

I  cannot  even  weep  above  my  slain. 

If  God  cares  aught  for  women  who  have  loved 
And  worshiped  idols  false,  I  trust  he  will 

Keep  us  far  apart,  that  never  more 
Our  paths  may  cross.    Why  are  you  standing  still? 

Good-bye,  I  say.    This  is  the  day's  dim  close; 

Our  love  is  no  more  worth  than  last  year's  rose. 


PETER'S  TOMBSTONE. 


BY  AUGUSTA  LARNED. 


Peter  Haynes  was  a  little  lame  man,  a  gravestone-cut- 
ter by  trade.  He  had  worked  hard  all  his  life,  and  had 
neither  wife  nor  chick  nor  child  for  bliss  or  bane,  as  the 
case  might  be.  No  living  thing  had  Peter  but  his  wise- 
old  cat,  Mucins.  The  corners  of  Peter's  mouth  were 
slightly  soured— not  much,  though.  Away  down  in  the 
deep,  hidden  parts  of  him  I  think  there  was  a  store  of 
good  feeling,  which  came  out  in  a  slow  smile  sometimes 
as  he  sat  at  his  work. 

Peter  lived  solitary  in  two  rooms  over  his  marble-shed, 
which  was  attached  to  a  little  yard  filled  with  broken 
shafts,  crosses,  urns,  marble  lambs,  and  other  devices  of 
the  tomb.  His  place  was  an  outlying  region  of  a  great 
city,  a  suburb  half  built  up,  with  muddy,  unpaved  streets 
and  sunken  lots.  In  other  places  high  rocks,  not  yet 
carted  away,  cropped  out,  and  shanties  of  curious  pattern 
and  device  were  scattered  here  and  there. 

Pong  ago  it  had  occurred  to  Peter  to  chisel  his  own 
tombstone  while  yet  there  was  time.  He  reflected  that 
he  might  like  to  look  at  it  occasionally,  and  it  certainly 
was  not  a  task  he  would  wish  any  other  man  to  perform. 
So,  after  much  reflection,  he  chose  a  good  smooth  slab  of 
marble,  and  in  his  best  style  cut  upon  it  these  lines : 

Old  Peter  Haynes 

Died  of  his  nains. 

Or  want  of  breath 

Was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Of  a  crooked  gait, 

Me  still  walked  straight; 

Nor  quarreled  with  any, 

Nor  owed  a  penny. 

This  slab  he  kept  set  up  in  one  corner  of  his  sitting- 
room,  and  grew  to  be  fond  of  it.  He  gazed  upon  it  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  good 
carving,  and  also  a  most  truthful  tablet.  The  lies  told 
on  tombstones  had  often  gone  against  Peter's  grain.  They 
had  helped  to  make  him  cynical,  and  to  sour  the  corners 
of  his  mouth. 

One  of  Peter's  legs  being  shorter  than  the  other,  he  was 
easily  known  by  his  limp  to  all  his  neighbors,  and  was 
pointed  out  as  the  man  who  kept  his  tombstone  by  him 
in  his  house.  Peter  felt  that  he  had  gained  an  enviable 
kind  of  local  fame,  which  ministered  not  a  little  to  his 
simple  vanity.  Peter's  life  was  so  lonely,  the  tombstone 
became  a  kind  of  companion.  I  am  not  certain  but  he 
talked  to  it  as  he  ate  his  supper  of  bread  and  cheese,  sit- 
ting on  one  side  of  a  good  fire,  with  his  cat  Muggins  lick- 
ing her  chops  opimsite. 

You  will  perceive  from  the  tombstone  itself  that  Peter's 
rule  of  life  was  narrow.  To  walk  straight  (even  with  a 
crooked  leg),  not  to  quarrel,  not  to  run  in  debt,  to  live 
peaceable  and  quiet,  keeping  much  to  himself— this  was 
the  little  man's  simple  code.  It  had  satisfied  Peter  for 
many  a  year. 

Peter  loved  quiet  so  dearly  that  on  certain  days  he 
would  stuff  his  ears  with  cottonwool  to  keep  out  the  rude 
noises  of  the  world.  He  would  also,  at  times,  feign  to  be 
dumb,  and  would  carry  on  needful  transactions  with  the 
butcher  and  baker  in  the  sign  language.  Hut  these  were 
harmless  eccentricities  which  the  people  forgave,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Peter  had  one  enemy. 

In  spite  of  his  desire  to  keep  entirely  to  himself,  Peter 
had  neighbors  with  whom  he  was  necessarily  brought  in 
contact.  One  of  these  was  the  widow  Magruder,  a 
dweller  in  an  adjoining  shanty.  She  was  blessed  with  a 
browsing  goat  and  a  large  flock  of  children.  There  were 
eight  in  all,  and  they  were  known  as  the  Magruder 
brigade. 

Magruder,  as  the  poor  widow  averred,  was  a  "  forrard" 
man,  and  a  handy.  He  had  built  the  shanty  out  of  cast- 
off  boardsand  bricks  which  he  had  picked  up,  and,  though 
snug,  it  was  a  curious  patchwork.  When  the  children 
and  goat  came  pouring  out  of  that  shanty,  followed  by 
the  bulky  widow,  broom  in  hand,  it  was  a  marvel  to  any 
mathematical  mind  how  they  were  all  made  to  fit.  Poor 


Magruder,  though  he  had  been  so  "  forrard"  and  active, 
had  died  of  a  painful  accident,  and  the  widow  was 
scrubbing  and  scraping  along  through  life  as  best  as  she 
could. 

Peter,  when  the  widow  had  told  him  of  Magruder's 
accident  with  much  sobbing  and  holding  of  her  apron  to 
her  eyes,  had  consented  to  give  her  his  washing.  Surely 
now,  he  said  to  himself,  the  widow  ought  to  be  comfort- 
able. Put  what  is  one  shirt,  a  pair  of  socks,  and  an  old 
handkerchief  weekly  in  a  family  of  nine,  not  to  speak  of 
the  goat,  which  mainly  lived  on  posters  and  old  tin-cans? 
However,  at  that  time  there  was  other  washing  to  be  had 
to  eke  out  with,  and  the  widow  did  not  complain. 

Peter's  fixed  principle  was  neither  to  borrow  nor  lend. 
If  all  people  kept  the  straight  path — minding  their  own 
business,  paying  just  debts,  and  refusing  to  quarrel — Peter 
reasoned,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  give ;  everybody 
would  be  as  snug  and  comfortable  as  he  was  with  Muggins 
anil  the  tombstone. 

Peter  did  not  mean  to  be  overrun  with  the  wild  Irishry 
of  the  neighborhood.  He  had  put  some  spikes  on  top  of 
his  fence,  and  he  generally  kept  his  gate  locked.  Put  the 
Irishry  sometimes  clambered  to  the  top  and  peeped  be- 
tween the  spikes — whole  rows  of  them — brown  heads, 
blonde  heads  and  red  heads,  snub  noses,  pug  noses  and 
straight  noses,  all  kinds  of  queer  little  hats  and  caps  and 
tattered  furlebows  belonging  to  the  Magruder  brigade. 
Peter  sometimes  spoke  mildly  to  them,  and  told  them  to 
get  down  off  his  fence :  ana  sometimes  he  kept  on  with 
his  work,  and  pretended  not  to  see.  Put  still  he  did  see, 
for  in  spite  of  his  hardshell  principles  there  was  a  vein  in 
his  breast  not  yet  quite  (jetrified.  Peter  saw  among  the 
Magruders  a  little  girl — Jenny,  next  to  the  youngest — a 
yellow-haired  little  creature,  with  deep  blue  eyes  over- 
flowing with  smiles.  If  Jenny's  face  had  been  clean  and 
her  lovely  hair  brushed  to  its  whole  silky  and  curly  length, 
lenny  would  have  been  as  sweet  a  child  to  kiss  as  any  to 
be  found  on  the  avenues.  Jenny  generally  led  the  revels 
of  the  brigade.  Her  laugh  rippled  like  vocal  sunshine, 
and  the  flirt  of  her  ragged  little  petticoat  was  first  and 
foremost. 

In  spite  of  the  iron  spikes,  Peter  could  hear  a  great  deal 
that  went  on  at  the  widow's,  and  such  absurd  things 
were  always  going  on  there  he  would  have  been  an  an- 
chorite not  to  have  smiled  sometimes.  Strange  to  say, 
there  was  a  little  hole  through  the  fence,  by  means  of 
which  Peter  could  both  hear  and  see.  The  hole  enlarged; 
and,  though  still  too  small  for  any  of  the  Magruder  bri- 
gade to  slip  through,  there  were  confabs  held  at  the  hole, 
and  merry  faces  and  bright  eyes  peered  in  at  the  solitary 
man  at  his  work,  as  he  chipped  out  the  letters  on  tomb- 
stones that  were  to  stand  over  dead  people  in  their  graves. 

Peter  often  watched  the  Magruder  brigade,  especially 
lenny,  when  they  were  busy  at  their  plays  and  uncon- 
scious of  his  observation.  Shoes  there  were  none.  Frocks 
and  trousers  were  tattered  and  torn.  The  widow  was  too 
busy  to  waste  much  time  on  the  mere  decorative  part  of 
life— washing  faces  and  combing  heads.  Put  these  little 
tatterdemalions  loved  the  sun.  Their  frisks  with  the  goat, 
their  romps  and  capers,  pretending  to  be  all  kinds  of 
things  they  were  not — getting  up  parties  and  circuses  and 
school  and  meeting,  marching  and  singing  and  dancing, 
and  holding  drill  with  sticks  and  rags  for  banners — who 
could  look  on  all  that,  and  not  bless  the  dear  Father  who 
has  put  creative  impulses  into  the  soul  of  childhood? 

Peter  looked  on  through  his  peep-hole  in  the  fence,  and 
always  followed  Jenny's  bright  head  with  his  eyes.  She 
was  the  embodiment  of  glee,  a  little  bunch  of  rags  and 
loveliness;  and  Peter,  in  nisdim  way,  wondered  how  that 
child  came  to  be  born.  He  saw,  too,  the  widow's  diffi- 
culties with  all  those  little  scapegraces.  He  heard  the 
spankings  and  the  howls  of  pain  as  well  as  the  cheers  of 
the  Magruder  brigade.  The  poor  woman,  always  up  to 
her  elbows  in  hot  water,  literal  and  metaphorical — what 
could  she  do  but  use  her  strong  arm  in  quelling  the  re- 
bellions? Still,  she  loved  her  children,  and  did  for  them 
as  well  as  she  knew  how — spanking  and  hugging,  kissing 
and  scolding  in  the  same  breath,  with  half  a  dozen  cling- 
ing to  her  skirts,  while  she  strove  to  get  out  the  wash  and 
do  the  "  clear  starchin'." 

The  widow  was  one  of  those  to  whom  misfortune  comes 
as  regularly  as  Sunday  or  Monday.  She  was  a  cheery, 
big-hearted  kind  of  body,  struggling  with  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  coming  up  each  time  out  of  the  battle  of  life 
who  can  tell  how,  but  still  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 
Peter  naturally  felt  that  the  widow's  struggles  did  not  con- 
cern him.  Late  in  the  season,  when  cold -weather  had 
set  in,  he  observed  that  something  was  going  wrong  with 
his  neighbor.  The  children  were  less  frolicksome  than 
usual.  They  stood  about  half-dressed,  and  looking 
pinched  and  hungry.  The  very  goat  had  left  its  break- 
fast of  old  rubbish,  and  seemed  to  share  the  general 
anxiety.  Peter  looked  about  in  vain  for  the  bright-haired 
Jenny.  He  would  not  ask  a  question,  for  asking  ques- 
tions savored  of  meddling;  but,  as  he  Stealthily  peeped 
through  the  fence,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  crept  into  his  heart. 
Mike,  the  eldest  boy,  had  built  a  fire  outside,  and  some 
of  the  little  ones  were  crouching  about  it.  Two  big  tears 
were  making  their  way  down  Mike's  grimy  cheeks,  and 
now  old  Peter  called  to  him  softly,  although  it  was  against 
his  principles: 

"Anybody  sick?    I  thought  I  saw  the  doctor." 

"It's  me  sister  Jenny,"  blubbered  poor  Mike,  "and 
she's  a-rollin'  her  head  all  night  with  the  bad  pain  in  it, 
and  the  doctor  says  she's  goin'  fast.  No  savin' of  her; 
and  me  mother  in  high  styncks,  and  only  poor  old  Biddy 
Do  ley  to  hold  her  up,  and  me  to  look  after  the  childer. 
I've  built  a  fire  outside  to  keep  them  away,  and  there's 
not  a  sup  of  breakfast  nor  a  drop  of  anything  whatsoiver," 
Mike  added,  looking  very  white. 

"  No  potatoes?"  responded  Peter,  who  knew  the  Irish 
predilection. 

Mike  shook  his  head.  "If  there  was  praties,  I  could 
roast  thim  on  the  hot  ashes.  Not  a  pratie  in  the  house." 
Mike  stood  miserable  and  expectant  for  a  moment,  and 
Peter  suddenly  became  deaf  and  dumb.  Taking  up  his 
tools,  he  shambled  away. 

Little  Jenny  died,  and  there  was  an  Irish  funeral  of  the  ' 


poorest  and  scantiest  sort,  provided  mainly  by  the  city. 
The  widow  was  forced  to  wear  borrowed  black  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  brigade,  with  its  little  irruptions  of  mourn- 
ing tagged  onto  its  rags,  was  comical  and  pathetic  enough 
to  make  you  laugh  and  cry  in  the  same  breath.  Peter 
did  not  go  near  the  window  nor  make  any  offer  to  help, 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  do  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  partly  closed  up  the  hole  in  the  fence  with 
some  loose  boards,  and  locked  his  gate,  and  became 
more  and  more  deaf,  until  one  may  say  he  was  as  deaf 
as  a  j)ost.  He  knew  the  poor  people  about  had  helped 
the  widow  a  little,  for  a  subscription  paper  was  brought 
and  thrust  through  the  gate,  which  he  silently  handed 
back,  unsigned. 

In  spite  of  Peter's  noble  adherence  to  principle  and  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  he  was  not  happy.  Strange  to  say, 
he  missed  little  Jenny's  bright  head  in  the  plays  and  games, 
which  had  begun  again  after  a  fashion,  and  the  uirt  of 
her  ragged  little  skirt,  and  her  sweet  bird-voice  in  the 
songs.  Poor  Mrs.  Magruder  he  had  seen  furtively  wip- 
ing her  eyes  at  the  washtub.  She  scolded  the  children 
less  than  was  her  wont,  and  some  way  that  sign  went  to 
the  place  where  Peter  had  once  kept  his  heart.  Troubles 
never  come  alone.  The  widow  lost  her  best  customer  in 
the  washing  line  by  removal,  and  a  hard  winter  had  just 
closed  in. 

Peter  had  never  thought  much  of  Christmas.  He  was 
not  one  to  observe  times  and  seasons.  All  days  were 
alike  to  Peter,  Muggins,  and  the  tombstone.  Put  now, 
as  the  weather  was  growing  frosty,  monitions  of  Christ- 
mas seemed  to  float  in  the  air.  They  came  to  the  widow, 
whose  eyes  were  so  often  blinded  by  thoughts  of  the  dear 
lamb  who  would  never  again  come  into  her  arms. 

"And  shall  we  have  goose  this  year?"  Mike  would 
ask,  of  an  evening. 
"  No,  dear." 

"Nor  puddin'?"  piped  little  Ted,  regretfully. 
"  No,  darlint." 

"And  what  shall  we  have?"  put  in  Norah,  the  second 
girl. 

"  Pot-luck,  dear." 

"And  will  Santa  Claus  be  after  fillin'  our  stockin's?" 
asked  Johnny. 

The  poor  woman  shook  her  head;  no  use  in  raising 
false  hopes  about  Santa  Claus  this  year,  when  soul  and 
body  could  hardly  hold  together. 

"And  where  will  Jenny  be  Christmas?  "  Teddy  asked, 
with  some  awe.  ' 
"  In  heaven,  darlint,  with  the  blessed  saints  and  angels." 
"I  wouldn't  like  to  be  in  heaven,"  responded  Teddy, 
stoutly.    "  I'd  much  rather  be  here  with  billy-goat  and 
mammy." 

Now,  although  Peter  was  so  comfortable  with  his  nice 
fire  of  an  evening,  and  all  things  snug  and  tight,  a  vague 
kind  of  trouble  grew  in  his  breast,  such  as  he  had  never 
felt  since  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and  had  reconciled 
himself  to  his  lameness,  and  settled  on  the  few  simple 
principles  which  were  to  guide  his  life. 

As  he  sat  eating  his  supper  one  night,  and  gazing  at 
the  tombstone,  the  conviction  came  to  him,  which  I 
suppose  does  come  to  all  of  us  sooner  or  later,  that  his 
life  had  been  a  poor  make-shift  affair,  and  his  boasted 
principles,  after  all,  were  but  so  many  excuses  for  selfish- 
ness. Peter,  in  long  years  of  economy,  had  laid  up  a 
pretty  penny  in  an  aimless  kind  of  way,  thinking  it  was 
tor  that  rainy  day  when  he  could  no  longer  work. 

One  evening  there  was  this  vague  kind  of  trouble  in 
Peter's  heart  when  he  sat  by  the  fire,  with  his  legs 
stretched  out,  and  the  cat  purring  at  his  feet,  and  he 
fell  asleep.  And  Peter  had  a  dream.  He  seemed  to  be 
sitting  just  there  in  his  room,  with  the  ruddy  firelight  fill- 
ing all  but  the  dim  corners,  looking  at  the  tombstone. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  inscription  seemed  no  longer 
true  nor  good.  Why  should  he,  old  Peter,  boast  of 
walking  straight  even  with  a  crooked  leg.  Who  can  say 
that  he  walks  straight  in  this  world?  What  conceit  and 
vanity  in  the  vaunt  of  having  quarreled  with  no  man  and 
of  not  owing  a  penny,  if  a  man  must  separate  himself  from 
his  kind — from  the  interests  and  sorrows  and  joys  of 
others!  It  might  be  easier  for  him  to  quarrel  sometimes, 
or  even  run  into  debt.  These  thoughts  came  to  Peter  in 
his  dream,  and  he  was  looking  at  the  tombstone  with 
quiet  contempt,  when  suddenly  his  room  was  full  of 
mystic  light,  and  a  long  procession  of  lovely  children 
came  floating  in  just  above  Peter's  head.  They  were  all 
in  white  robes,  with  flowers  and  palm-branches  in  their 
hands,  and  the  awe-struck  Peter  knew  they  were  the  little 
children  who  died  that  year.  Their  sweet,  rosy  faces  and 
happy  looks  seemed  to  make  a  wreath  about  Peter's  poor 
room ;  and  at  the  very  head,  leading  the  band,  was  little 
Jenny,  with  her  yellow  hair  and  her  blue  eyes  full  of 
glee.  She  danced  and  skipped  just  of  old,  and  approach- 
ing the  tombstone,  glanced  archly  over  her  shoulder  at 
Peter,  and  passing  her  rosy  little  palm  over  the  inscription, 
rubbed  it  all  out,  and  the  stone  was  fair  and  smooth  and 
unlettered.  Peter  awoke  with  a  start,  but  the  children 
had  vanished,  and  there  was  the  tombstone  shining  in  the 
firelight. 

The  widow  Magruder  was  growing  ]K>orer  day  by  day. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  children  would  have  to  live  like  the 
house  sparrows,  by  picking  up  such  crumbs  as  they  could 
find  in  the  street.  Their  talk  about  the  Christmas 
stockings  and  Santa  Claus  went  to  the  sad  mother's  heart. 
Poor  as  she  was,  she  would  have  her  Jenny  back  in  her 
arms,  if  she  could.  The  very  night  before  Christmas  the 
widow  missed  her  best  clothes-basket.  Some  sneak  thief, 
bad  luck  to  him,  had  stolen  it  from  the  back  door.  There 
was  a  little  fire  of  boards  and  splinters,  which  Mike  had 
athered  from  some  old  buildings  which  were  tearing 
down ;  and  the  children  sat  in  a  circle,  toasting  their  toes 
and  sending  letters  up  the  chimney  to  Santa  Ciaus.  They 
had  hung  against  the  side  of  the  cabin  two  pairs  of  stock- 
ings and  a  half — all  they  could  muster  among  the  seven. 
Teddy  had  put  his  one  shoe  up  besides,  because,  he  said.  ' 
Santa  Claus  could  as  easy  fill  a  shoe  as  a  stocking ;  and 
little  Pat  had  tied  strings  about  the  legs  of  his  only  pair 
of  trousers  and  had  hung  them  up,  too ;  and  now  Pat  was 
going  about  very  queerly,  with  only  his  jacket  on. 
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The  widow  did  not  tell  the  children  of  the  loss  of  her 
best  clothes-basket.  She  persuaded  them  to  go  to  bed, 
and  gave  them  all  kisses  and  hugs  as  cheerily  as  she  could. 
A  light  snow  had  fallen,  but  the  moon  was  out  now,  and 
riding  high.  The  widow  looked  forth  and  thought  of  her 
dead,  and  then  she  thought  of  God;  and  with  her  face  in 
her  hands  she  wept  for  the  poor  little  stockings  against 
the  wall,  and  Pat  s  trousers,  God  bless  him  !  Then  she 
brushed  away  the  tears,  and  raked  the  fire,  and  sat  down 
to  mend  the  children's  rags  by  the  dying  embers. 

It  was  very  late  when  the  widow  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  a  barking  dog.  She  stepped  to  the  door,  still 
clear  in  the  moonlight,  and  there  stood  her  lost  clothes- 
basket.  But  the  exclamation  of  joy  on  her  lips  was 
checked  by  something  uncanny  and  weird  about  that 
basket.  It  seemed  to  be  entirely  full,  and  the  irregular 
outline  of  the  top  was  covered  neatly  by  a  cloth.  Mrs. 
Magruder  was  afraid  to  touch  it.  She  remembered  stories 
she  had  heard  of  babies  left,  and  other  strange  things 
which  had  come  to  people  in  baskets.  It  was  Christmas 
eve,  and  wonders  would  happen,  as  she  well  knew.  Rut 
feminine  curiosity  is  strong.  The  children  were  all  sound 
asleep.  She  could  hear  poor  Mike  in  his  dreams  babbling 
about  Santa  Claus.  With  quaking  caution,  she  raised 
one  corner  of  the  cloth,  and  then,  after  the  manner  of  her 
sex,  she  gave  a  little  scream. 

The  basket  was  dragged  into  the  cabin,  and  there,  by 
the  flickering  light  of  the  embers,  a  sight  was  revealed.  On 
the  very  top  lay  a  fine  plump  goose.  The  Christinas  din- 
ner was  all  there,  not  forgetting  the  "  puddin' " ;  and,  oh, 
how  much  more !  That  basket  was  wonderfully  capa- 
cious, and  mixed  with  little  frocks  and  jackets  and  shoes 
and  caps  and  hoods,  were  tin  trumpets  and  ballsand  kites 
and  tops  and  doll-babies.  The  first  thought  of  the  widow, 
as  she  dropped  on  her  knees  to  give  thanks,  was  of  a  mir- 
acle ;  but  at  last,  with  grateful  tears  streaming,  she  rose 
to  her  feet  and  stepped  out  of  doors.  Even  on  Christmas 
eve,  that  wonder-working  time,  Mrs.  Magruder  could  put 
two  and  two  together.  Now  she  bent  down  and  examined 
some  footprints  in  the  snow.  There  was  something  so 
peculiar  about  those  tracks  that  the  astute  widow  pon- 
dered a  long  time,  standing  there  by  the  little  shelter 
which  Mike  had  made  for  the  goat,  and  as  she  pondered 
light  broke  in  on  her  meditations. 

The  next  day  being  Christmas,  some  one  knocked  at 
Peter's  door,  and  as  the  postman  and  milkman  had  al- 
ready paid  their  visits,  Muggins  looked  up  at  his  master  in 
surprise.  Peter  had  been  working  with  his  coat  off  all  the 
morning,  and  now,  chisel  in  hand,  he  stepped  to  the 
portal. 

"  Good  day,  Master  Peter,"  said  Widow  Magruder, 
looking  as  bright  as  a  new  sixpence ;  "  and  a  merry  Christ- 
mas to  you!  My  Christmas  goose  is  done  to  a  turn,  and 
a  lovely  bird  it  is,  sure.  And  you  must  come  and  take  a 
bite  and  sup  with  me  and  the  childers;  'deed  you  must." 

"  Oh,  I'm  busy,  I'm  busy,"  muttered  Peter,  turning  his 
back  on  the  widow. 

"And  why  should  you  be  busy  this  day,  Master  Peter, 
when  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven  are  holding  their  Christ- 
mas feasts? " 

Peter  slowly  pointed  with  his  chisel  to  the  tombstone 
in  the  corner. 

"  Do  you  see  that  stone,  Widow  Magruder  ?  It  used 
to  have  some  lines  writ  on  it,  which  1  thought  would  stand 
over  me  when  I'm  dead.  But  I've  smoothed  them  clean 
off,  and  now  I  hope  to  have  someihing  different  writ  over 
me  when  I'm  gone — something  kinder  and  more  human- 
like, so  to  speak."  Here  Peter  paused,  for  his  power  of 
expression  had  failed. 

"  O  Mr.  Peter,"  broke  out  the  widow,  with  sobs,  "  if  I 
could  write  it,  it  should  be  the  beautifulest  and. best. 
But  come  along  and  see  the  childers'  Christmas.  Such  a 
Christmas  never  shone  on  us  before;  and  Muggins  must 
come,  too." — Christian  Register. 


A  Paris  bookseller  and  publisher  who  had  heard  much 
of  Balzac  as  a  young  writer  of  great  promise,  and  who  had 
read  a  few  of  his  sparkling  effusions  in  newsprints  of  the 
day  with  delight,  resolved  to  hire  him,  if  possible,  to  write 
a  novel  for  him.  On  the  very  day  of  this  resolution,  he 
chanced  to  come  across  Balzac's  latest  sketch  of  only  two 
columns.  It  was  perfectly  charming.  He  folded  the  paper 
and  put  it  away,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  with  grim  decision : 
"I  will  offer  him  three  thousand  francs  for  a  novel. 
That  should  be  enough.  I  may  have  to  pay  more,  but  I 
will  not  offer  him  more."  On  the  following  morning  he 
set  forth  in  quest  of  the  youthful  author,  expecting  to  find 
him  in  fashionable,  if  not  aristocratic,  quarters.  But,  when 
he  had  learned  that  Balzac  live  in  an  obscure  street  in  one 
of  the  oldest  and  poorest  parts  of  Paris,  he  said  to  himself : 
"  Indeed,  he  must  be  a  plebeian !  I  will  offer  him  two  thou- 
sand francs;  no  more."  Somewhat  weary,  the  bookseller 
at  length  found  the  house,  and  was  told  that  M.  Balzac 
lived  on  the  fourth  floor.  "  Oho,"  decided  the  adventurer, 
"  I  shall  offer  him  fifteen  hundred;  not  a  sou  more."  But 
when  he  entered  a  poorly  furnished  room,  and  saw  a  young 
man  dipping  a  penny  roll  in  a  glass  of  water,  he  sank  to 
the  tenth  part  of  the  sum  originally  contemplated.  He 
offered  three  hundred  francs  (sixty  dollars),  and  for  this  sum 
he  received  the  manuscript  of  what  was  afterward  consid- 
ered a  masterpiece. 


Down  House,  the  home  of  Darwin  for  forty  years,  is  an 
old  red  brick  mansion,  square,  and  three  stories  high,  with 
a  pyramidic  roof.  It  is  almost  completely  covered  with 
ivy,  as  also  is  the  high  stone  wall  surrounding  it  and  the 
small  lawn.  Back  of  the  house  is  the  walk  which  the 
philosopher  had  made  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  might  take 
exercise  there  undisturbed.  This  was  after  he  had  given 
up  horseback  riding,  of  which  he  was  once  very  fond. 
About  ten  years  ago  his  favorite  horse  fell  dead  beneath 
him,  and  from  that  time  he  never  mounted  the  saddle 
again. 

He  would  indeed  be  a  brave  man  who  would  go  into  a 
brewery  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  Prohibition  cam- 
paign fund. 


A  PORTRAIT. 


A  fair,  pale  face,  most  delicately  wrought 

In  feature,  and  in  those  more  subtle  lines 

Which  trace  our  inner  story  lo  the  eye 

Thai  hath  the  power  to  read.    A  gentle  mien 

Ol  courteous  gravity,  through  which  there  plays 

The  quick  illumination  of  a  wit 

Subdued  to  charity.    Shadowy  eyes, 

With  something  timorous  in  their  depths,  as  they 

Had  looked  on  Death,  nor  ever  from  their  sight 

Could  that  dread  presence  totally  depart. 

A  voice  so  sweet,  silence  seems  harsh  beside 

Its  intermitted  measure,  and  a  soul 

As  sweetly  sure;  so  to  the  listener's  ear 

The  sound  and  sense  one  self-same  music  make. 

Vet  ever  in  that  melody  there  thrills 

A  low  vibration  of  unspoken  pain, 

Like  the  wind's  sigh  through  bending  cypresses — 

The  memory  of  hopes  thai  glow  no  more 

Save  in  the  firmament  of  God's  hereafter. 

Mrs.  A'.  S.  GrttHough. 


A  TALK  ON  DRESS. 


The  object  of  dress  may  be  said  to  be  threefold— to 
cover,  to  warm,  to  beautify.  It  is  from  the  point  of  beauty 
that  we  shall  consider  it.  Beauty  in  dress,  as  in  other 
things,  is  largely  relative.  To  admit  this  is  to  admit  that 
a  dress  which  is  beautiful  upon  one  woman  may  be  hid- 
eous worn  by  another.  Each  should  understand  her  own 
style,  accept  it,  and  let  the  fashion  of  her  dress  be  built 
upon  it. 

Because  my  dark,  slender  friend  looks  well  in  a  heavy 
velvet  with  a  high  ruff,  her  rival,  who  is  short  and  stout 
and  blonde,  tries  to  outshine  her  in  a  heavier  velvet  with 
a  higher  ruff.  It  is  reason  enough  that  the  last  should 
look  ill  in  the  dress  because  the  first  looks  well  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  matter  of  color,  which  (given  the 
sense  for  it)  is  easier  to  attain  than  perfect  form  in  dress, 
as  it  takes  less  skill  and  time,  we  may  easily  divide  people 
into  types  or  classes  of  color,  and  say  what  colors  must 
be  avoided  or  chosen  for  each  class. 

Until  very  lately  the  red-haired  class  has  been  in  mod- 
ern times  only  admired  by  artists,  though  in  the  olden 
days  of  Venice  dark-haired  ladies  used  to  dye  their  hair 
red  to  imitate  their  more  fortunate  sisters  who  were  born 
thus  decorated.  To-day  in  Venice  one  sees  sometimes 
the  red-haired  Italian  with  green  or  gray  eyes,  but  more 
often  one  finds  them  in  still  more  northern  parts  of  Italy, 
and  they  are  always  admired. 

Red  hair  has  been  contrasted  with  blue  in  almost  all 
cases,  and  this  is  the  one  color  that  should  never  be 
brought  near  it.  Red  hair  with  blue  eyes  requires  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  red  hair  with  gray  or  green  or  brown 
eyes.  Very  often  the  blue  eyes,  which  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  other  colors  with  red  hair,  may  be  neutralized  by 
the  color  of  the  gown,  but  as  soon  as  blue  is  introduced 
into  the  dress  the  blue  eyes  count  for  twice  their  value, 
and  form  too  strong  a  contrast. 

To  assure  yourself  of  this  fact  in  color,  take  a  fabric 
upon  which  are  red,  blue  and  green  spots  or  figures;  fasten 
upon  it  a  blue  ribbon,  and  you  will  at  once  see  the  blue 
spots  more  prominently  than  the  red  or  green;  fasten  a 
green  ribbon  upon  it,  and  your  eye  at  once  selects  the 
green  spots;  with  a  red  ribbon,  the  red  spots  tell. 

Many  blue  eyes  are  of  a  transparent  quality,  easily  re- 
flecting other  color.  A  green  dress  will  immediately 
impart  some  of  its  own  tone  to  the  transparent  blue  eye, 
and  thus  it  will,  to  all  intents  purposes,  cease  to  be  blue. 
The  green  must  be  by  no  means  light,  for  a  pale  green  is 
a  very  unfortunate  color  with  really  red  hair,  while  the 
deep  reds  and  yellows  are  very  harmonious  with  it.  One 
might  set  down  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  for 
the  red-haired  type  as  follows: 

To  be  chosen  for  red  hair:  white  of  a  creamy  tone; 
black  ;  invisible  green ;  rich  bottle-green ;  rich  blue-green ; 
olive-green;  gray-green;  stoneygray;  claret-color;  ma- 
roon; plum;  amethyst;  brownish-purple ;  pale  yellow; 
gold-color;  pale  amber;  dark  amber;  reds  approaching 
amber;  brown.  To  be  avoided  for  red  hair:  blue  of  all 
shades;  blue-white;  pale  green;  bright  reds;  bright  rose- 
pink;  blue-purple;  lavender. 

There  is  a  color  to  be  used  with  red  hair  that  requires 
almost  an  artist  to  use  it,  and  then  it  may  be  very  effective. 
It  should  be  in  small  quantities,  and  contrasted  with 
other  tones.  It  is  a  pale  yellowish-pink.  All  pinks 
approaching  a  violet  shade  are  painful  with  red  hair;  but, 
especially  where  the  eyes  are  brown,  and  the  complexion 
of  that  shell-like  beauty  that  often  belongs  to  this  type, 
such  a  pink  as  we  have  spoken  of,  used  as  a  lining  to  a 
dull  dark  amber,  almost  brown,  such  as  one  may  find  in 
velvet,  or  a  red  that  is  as  dark  as  a  dark  red  hollyhock, 
seems  to  repeat  very  effectively  the  fair  bloom  of  the  com- 
plexion. 

The  blue-eyed  women  of  this  type  do  well  to  wear 
chiefly  the  greens,  stone  gray,  and  yellows,  the  creamy 
white,  and  the  black.  This  gives  them  sufficient  range, 
and  they  cannot  improve  upon  it.  For  ornaments, 
amber,  gold,  and  pearls,  and  yellowish  lace.  The  gray 
and  green-eyed  may  venture  further  upon  the  browns  and 
purples;  but  the  fortunate  brown-eyed  may  run  the  whole 
gamut  here  set  down  from  white  to  brown,  but  will  find 
nothing  better  than  the  dark  reds  and  ambers. 

There  is  a  type  very  frequent  among  us  which  is  usually 
called  ineffective,  and  women  belonging  to  this  type  of 
color  are  usually  set  down  as  plain,  though  among  them 
often  we  find  delicacy  of  form  and  fine  eyes.  They  have 
dull  light  brown  hair  and  no  brilliancy  of  complexion  ;  the 
eyes  are  often  gray  or  blue.  We  find  them  making  one 
of  two  mistakes  in  the  color  of  their  dress,  in  hopes  of 
mitigating  this  ineffectiveness :  one  is  to  wear  reds,  which, 
however,  fail  to  produce  either  harmony  or  contrast;  the 
other  is  to  dress  in  fawn-colors  and  grays,  as  if  by  contrast 
to  make  the  hair  appear  darker.  All  this  is  futile.  Pawns 
and  grays  require  a  complexion  either  brilliant  or  delicate. 
Browns  are  out  of  the  question.  Soft  pinks  or  blues  well 
contrasted  with  white  of  a  creamy  tone,  or  black,  are  the 
best  choice.  If  the  eyes  are  green,  dark  green  may  be 
used,  but  they  are  not  so  frequent  in  this  type.  White, 


by  casting  reflected  lights,  clears  the  complexion.  \\ 
indicate  for  this  the  following  type:    To  be  chosen 
black,  especially  black  velvet;  creamy  white;  pale  pinks 
and  blues,  never  of  a  chalky  tone;  lace  and  muslin.  To 
be  avoided :  tan-colors;  fawn-colors;  blue-white;  grays; 
frank  blues,  yellows  and  reds;  brown. 

There  is  hardly  any  type  that  has  not  its  advantage  over 
others.  The  one  we  have  just  mentioned  may  have  a 
peculiar  elegance  from  its  very  quietness.  It  is  easy  for 
the  more  effective  types  to  look  overdressed  anil  con- 
spicuous; let  this  less  effective  type  take  advantage  of  its 
deficiency,  and  turn  it  into  .1  quiet  elegance. 

Black  lace  and  white  lace  have  a  universal  becoming- 
ness.  Black  silk  has  this  reputation,  but  to  my  mind  un- 
justly. It  appears  to  me  to  possess  a  certain  hardening 
effect.  For  the  dull  complexion,  it  has  too  much  glitter; 
lor  the  bright  complexion,  sometimes  too  much  contrast. 
The  more  its  surface  approaches  a  satin,  or  is  broken  by 
an  interwoven  figure,  the  more  often  it  is  becoming. 
Perhaps  the  golden-haired  type  with  roseate  skin  and  blue 
eyes  can  bear  it  better  than  most;  but  even  with  these, 
other  fabrics  are  often  more  beautiful.  The  rosy,  golden- 
haired  blonde  is  one  of  the  few  types  that  may  wear  blue- 
white.  It  is  so  rare  a  privilege  that  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  one  who  can,  not  taking  advantage  of  it. 
yellows,  also,  with  the  golden  blonde  w  hose  complexion 
is  brilliant,  produce  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  harmonies. 
Reds  should  never  be  worn,  and  the  frank  tones,  how- 
ever pale,  of  blue,  green,  or  pink,  chosen  rather  than  the 
golden  blonde  w  ith  a  pale  complexion. 

Colors  for  golden  blonde  with  roseate  skin  :  blue-white ; 
blue,  from  dark  to  light;  rose-pink;  green,  from  dark  to 
light;  yellows,  especially  on  gold  tones;  purples  and 
lilacs;  grays;  black;  brown,  contrasted  with  pink.  To 
be  avoided :  reds. 

For  golden  blonde  with  pale  skin:  olive  greens;  mauve 
pinks;  cream  white;  black;  gray;  amethyst;  amber; 
stone-gray;  blue.    To  be  avoided:  reds;  browns. 

There  are  two  other  types  that  may  wear  the  blue- 
white — the  dark-brown-haired  with  roseate  complexion 
and  blue  or  green  eyes,  and  the  black-haired  with  pale 
complexion  and  blue  or  brown  eyes.  But  in  all  cases  it 
demands  the  brilliant  rosy  or  the  brilliant  pale  complexion, 
and  very  dark  brown,  black,  or  golden  hair. 

Black  velvet  should  be  avoided  where  the  contrasts  are 
startling.  With  black  hair  and  a  high  color,  the  effect  is 
rarely  in  good  taste,  though  often  startlingly  brilliant, 
while  a  dark  green,  or  claret,  or  blue  would  be  more 
harmonious.  Wherever  there  is  red  in  the  composition 
of  the  hair,  green — not  a  pale  green,  which  should  be 
only  worn  by  blondes — w  ill  be  becoming,  and  the  dark 
shades  of  red  will  bring  out  the  red  in  the  hair;  and  light 
blue  may  be  effectively  worn  with  very  dark  hair  that  has 
red  in  its  composition,  especially  when  the  complexion  is 
pale  or  very  delicate. 

Colors  that  may  be  chosen  for  brown  hair,  eyes  and 
skin:  reds;  amber,  and  all  yellows;  brown;  maroon; 
olive-green  ;  rose-pink,  with  dark  tones;  very  dark  blue, 
especially  in  velvet;  tan  and  cream  colors.  To  be  avoid- 
ed: light  blue  or  medium  blue;  light  green;  pale  violets 
or  violet-pinks;  grays;  purple;  black;  white. 

Colors  to  be  chosen  for  black  hair,  pale  skin  and  blue 
eyes:  white,  both  cream  and  blue;  black;  blue,  light  to 
dark;  reds,  light  to  dark;  pale  pinks;  blue-grays.  With 
dark  eyes,  add  yellows  and  amber.  To  be  avoided  :  pale 
greens. 

Colors  to  be  chosen  for  chestnut  hair,  hazel  eyes  and 
pale  skin:  olive  greens;  dark  and  light  blues;  purples; 
all  evasive  pale  shades,  pale  yellows,  old  gold,  and  burnt 
creams;  black  ;  white  of  creamy  tone.  To  be  avoided: 
blue-white;  red  of  any  shade ;  brilliant  yellows;  medium 
blue. 

Very  often  it  is  the  quantity  of  a  certain  tone  or  color 
that  makes  it  becoming  or  unbecoming.  A  bow  or  lining 
of  any  given  color  may  be  very  effective,  which  used  in 
a  large  mass  might  destroy  the  balance  and  harmony. 
Sometimes  a  color  that  is  inharmonious  with  the  com- 
plexion in  one  material  is  perfectly  in  tone  in  another,  on 
account  of  the  different  manner  in  which  it  takes  the  light. 
This  matter  of  light  and  reflected  lights  has  more  to  do 
with  form  than  most  people  suspect;  but  I  must  speak  of 
form  in  another  chapter. — A/aria  A'.  Oakey,  in  Harper's, 


Spiders  have  often  been  celebrated,  both  in  history  and 
folk-lore;  and  many  a  prisoner  has  beguiled  the  weary 
hours  of  his  captivity  by  making  a  pet  out  of  a  spider. 
The  Mohammedans  venerate  the  spider  on  account  of 
the  legend  that  one  of  them  saved  their  prophet  by  spin- 
ning a  web  in  front  of  the  cave  where  he  lay  concealed 
from  his  enemies.  According  to  a  rabbinical  tratiition,  a 
spider  did  a  like  service  to  King  David,  when  hiding 
from  the  pursuit  of  Saul,  by  spinning  her  web  across  the 
month  of  the  cave  in  which  he  was  hiding;  and  Saul, 
thinking  no  one  could  be  within,  passed  on.  A  similar 
fact  is  related  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  St.  Felix,  during 
the  Decian  persecution,  who,  having  passed  a  band  of  his 
persecutors  without  their  recognizing  him,  and  having 
been  asked  by  them  if  he  could  tell  them  where  Felix 
then  was  (a  question  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
answer),  turned  aside  and  crept  through  a  hole  in  a  ruined 
old  wall,  across  which  a  friendly  spider  lost  no  time  in 
spinning  a  lovely  web,  which  entirely  covered  the  open- 
ing. Quickly  discovering  their  mistake,  his  persecutors 
retraced  their  steps  in  search  of  him ;  but  their  pursuit 
was  fruitless,  as  they  passed  his  hiding-place,  not  deeming 
it  possible  that  any  one  could  have  penetrated  an  aper- 
tnre  so  closely  covered  by  a  spider's  web. 


A  correspondent  for  a  southern  pa|x:r  writes  that  the 
subjoined  queries  and  replies  recently  occurred  in  a  Sun- 
day school :  Teacher — "How  many  men  have  you  read 
of  by  the  name  of  lames?"  Scholar — "Two."  Teach- 
er— "What  are  their  names?"  Scholar— "  Frank  and 
Jesse." 

.  "Annex  Canada!"  cried  the  bank  cashier.  "  Heavens, 
no;  I  hope  not.  It  would  just  take  away  all  chances  of 
success  in  my  profession." 
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THE  CARDINAL  ISSUE. 


Let  us  hope  that  within  another  month,  at  most,  the 
Republicans  engaged  in  digging  into  Mr.  Cleveland's 
past,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  showing  that  he  is 
putrid  morally,  will  have  grown  weary  in  their  patriotic 
work ;  and  that  by  that  time,  also,  the  Democrats  will 
have  exhausted  the  last  resource  of  defamation  in  describ- 
ing Mr.  Rhine.  The  opinions  of  none  but  fools  are 
influenced  by  this  sort  of  electioneering.  When  all  the  filth 
that  dirty  hands  can  reach  has  been  flung  at  the  candi- 
dates, there  will  still  be  very  few  American  citizens  who 
will  believe  that  the  republic  would  not  survive  the  election 
of  either  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr.  Cleveland.  However,  experi- 
ence having  shown  that  we  cannot  escape  this  phase  of 
the  campaign  fever,  we  must  bear  it  with  what  patience 
we  can  command.  When  the  contestants  emerge  from 
the  valley  of  foul  smells,  we  may  look  for  them  to  settle 
down  to  rational  debate,  or  something  as  nearly  resem- 
bling it  as  political  custom  will  permit. 

The  conflict  will  rage,  ere  long,  over  the  tariff  question. 
The  cars  of  the  groundlings  will  be  tickled  with  the  blare 
of  Protection  brass  bands,  and  be  deafened  by  the  thunders 
of  Free  Trade  bass  drums.  When  quiet  comes  again,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  brass  bands  have  won,  and  that 
the  glare  of  the  torches  burning  incense  to  the  custom- 
house system  has  far  outshone  the  torches  that  blazed  for 
untaxed  commerce. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  Democrats  juggle  w  ith  the 
tariff  question.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  hear  lights 
of  the  party  declare  that  they  are  theoretically  Free 
Traders,  but  practically  Protectionists.  In  other  words, 
regarding  party  success  as  of  the  first  importance,  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  principles  for  the  sake  of 
power.  They  know  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
favor  Protection,  and  that  any  party  frankly  declaring 
against  it  must  suffer  defeat.  Our  Democratic  friends 
deplore  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  while  recognizing  it, 
and  sigh  for  the  coming  of  a  day  of  greater  enlighten- 
ment, when  the  fallacies  of  Protection  will  die  of  their  ow  n 
absurdity.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  air  of  intellectual 
superiority  assumed  by  the  Free  Trader  when  he  conde- 
scends to  discuss  the  tariff  question.  I  Ie  reminds  his  oppo- 
nent that  no  political  economist  of  note  upholds  Protec- 
tion, and  that  every  professor  of  the  dismal  science  in  the 
colleges  of  standing  teaches  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade. 
Only  ignorance  of  the  laws  underlying  production  and 
commerce  seem  to  him  to  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  Protectionist. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  is  proof  against  the  seducements  of  abstract  theo- 
ries which — however  humane  and  beautiful  they  may  seem 
on  the  surface — would  deprive  them  of  any  practical  ad- 
vantage in  the  fierce  and  selfish  struggle  for  existence.  If 
the  Protectionist  is  prone  to  close  his  eyes  to  general  laws, 
the  Free  Trader  is  equally  given  to  ignoring  particular 
facts.  The  world  is  no  better  prepared  to  do  business  on 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  than  it  is  to  form  its  moral 
conduct  on  the  precepts  of  the  Savior.  It  is  easy  to  pro- 
foundly reverence  the  Golden  Rule,  and  no  one  will 
dispute  that  the  world  would  be  a  far  more  comfortable 
place  of  residence  if  the  inhabitants  practiced  it;  yet 
most  of  us  arc  disposed  to  wait  until  our  neighbors  show 
some  inclination  toward  living  up  to  it  before  we  take  it 
for  our  own  guide.  "  Each  for  himself,  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost,"  is,  unfortunately,  the  principle  upon 
which  the  world  lives;  we  frame  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
hang  it  up  as  a  pleasing  household  decoration.  And  it 
is  with  nations  as  it  is  with  individuals. 

F"ree  Trade  is  a  dream.  The  theoretical  political  econ- 
omist views  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  considers  what 
would  be  best  for  it  as  a  wrhole,  if  all  its  j>eople  were  in- 
telligently striving  to  increase  the  store  of  wealth.  But 
statesmen  are  not  permitted  to  sit  on  a  corner  of  a  cloud 
and  survey  the  entire  globe  at  one  glance.  Their  place 
is  on  the  earth,  and  their  horizon  is  limited  by  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  nation  which  they  serve. 
They  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought  to 
be,  or  as  they  would  like  it  to  be.   Under  present  condi- 


tions, the  proper  business.of  a  nation  is  to  care  for  its  own 
interests. 

If  all  the  laborers  were  free,  and  all  working  for  the 
common  good,  then  it  would  be  in  order  to  abolish  cus- 
tom-houses, but  not  till  then.  The  lowest  price  governs 
the  market  price  of  everything,  including  labor.  Under 
the  operations  of  Free  Trade,  the  cost  of  slave,  serf  or 
pauper  labor  in  any  part  of  the  world  would  regulate  the 
wages  of  all  laborers.  There  are  scores  of  millions  of 
human  beings  yet  working  actually  or  virtually  as  slaves. 

Free  Trade,  it  is  urged,  would  enable  the  toilers  of  this 
country  to  buy  many  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury 
cheaper  than  they  do  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 
Doubtless;  but  if  we  could  buy  everything  cheaper 
abroad  than  at  home,  would  it  be  wise  to  do  so?  Would 
the  cheapness  of  the  goods  so  bought  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  our  workers?  Where  would  they  get  the  money 
with  which  to  purchase  the  cheap  goods? 

Free  Traders  are  apparently  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  home  trade  is,  and  always  will  be,  of  far  greater 
importance  than  our  foreign  trade,  so  long  as  our  workers 
are  not  pauperized.  We  furnish  our  own  best  market. 
The  producers  in  one  branch  of  industry  are  the  custom- 
ers of  producers  in  other  branches.  The  higher  the 
wages,  therefore,  the  better  the  prices  for  commodities, 
and  the  greater  the  general  prosperity.  A  protective  tariff 
fences  out  the  cheap  products  of  cheap  labor,  as  a  wall 
protects  a  garden  on  the  outskirts  of  San  Francisco  from 
the  drifting  sand. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  our  farmers,  who  furnish  the  great 
bulk  of  our  exi>orts,  are  not  protected  by  the  tariff.  The 
answer  is  that  low  wages  for  labor  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, transix>rting  and  distributing  goods  must  always 
depreciate  the  wages  of  farm  labor  and  the  price  of  farm 
produce. 

Protection  enables  the  American  people  to  reserve  the 
home  market  for  themselves.  Free  trade  would  open  it 
to  the  world.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  world  at 
large,  no  doubt,  if  the  Free  Traders  could  have  their  way, 
but  it  would  be  disastrous  to  our  own  people.  Their 
earnings  would  be  regulated  by  the  rate  of  wages  prevail- 
ing in  the  country  from  w  hich  the  cheap  goods  come,  to 
the  extent  that  the  tariff  affects  wages. 

It  is  true  that  the  Democratic  party  has  not  form- 
ally declared  for  Free  Trade,  but  it  is  to  that  party 
that  the  Free  Trader  instinctively  attaches  him- 
self, since  the  Republican  party  has  committed  itself 
frankly  and  irrevocably  to  Protection.  Our  present  tariff 
assuredly  needs  revision — readjustment  to  changed  con- 
ditions— but  it  is  natural  that  people  w  ho  believe  in  Pro- 
tection should  prefer  to  intrust  this  task  to  the  party 
which  is  undisguisedly  friendly  to  the  protective  principle, 
rather  than  to  the  one  which  refrains  merely  out  of 
motives  of  expediency  from  making  open  war  upon  the 
whole  fabric. 

The  election  will  in  all  probability  turn  upon  the  tariff 
question,  and  the  Republicans  are  showing  bad  general- 
ship in  wasting  time  on  minor  matters.  By  their  delay 
in  forcing  this  cardinal  issue  to  the  front  they  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  who  dread  its  discussion 
above  everything. 


A  BARNUM  CAMPAIGN. 


If  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  of  acceptance  be  an  index  of 
his  mind,  he  must  indeed  be  a  weak  and  commonplace 
person.  He  dwells  upon  only  one  subject  with  any  show 
of  strength  and  frankness,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for 
civil  service  reform.  For  the  rest,  the  letter  is  as  inno- 
cent of  thought  and  as  non-committal  as  a  Call  editorial. 
Although  the  letter  is  very  short,  at  least  two-thirds  of  it 
is  given  up  to  the  exposition  of  the  self-evident.  It  is 
positively  laughable  in  its  avoidance  of  definite  utterance 
on  the  chief  questions  involved  in  the  presidential 
contest. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  judge  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
mental  capacity  by  his  letter  alone.  It  gives  in  itself  evi- 
dence of  having  been  written  under  circumstances  which 
might  well  have  enfeebled  the  brain  and  paralyzed  the 
hand  of  a  much  abler  man  than  Mr.  Cleveland.  We  can 
see  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Barnum  and  other  members  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  peering  anxiously 
over  the  gubernatorial  shoulder  while  the  process  of  com- 
position continued.  The  letter,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  production,  altogether,  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. It  represents  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  intrusted  by  the  Democratic  party 
with  the  management  of  the  campaign.  This  manage- 
ment, as  forecast  by  the  letter  of  acceptance,  is  to  be 
like  that  of  four  years  ago— evasive  and  cowardly. 

The  Republicans  are  to  be  congratulated.    A  paity 


which  fights  on  the  defensive,  and  relies  upon  the  sins  of 
its  antagonist,  instead  of  upon  its  own  merits,  to  lift  it  into 
power,  is  sure  to  excite  popular  distrust  and  contempt. 
General  Hancock  was  slain  by  his  managers.  He  per- 
mitted them  to  use  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  lay  figure.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  similarly  submitted 
himself  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnum  and  his  confreres. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  comparatively  unknown.  His  letter 
was  awaited  by  the  public  with  unusual  interest.  It  was 
expected  to  be  a  sort  of  introduction  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  by 
himself,  to  the  American  people.  A  good,  manly,  straight- 
forward address,  dealing  frankly  with  the  questions  of  the 
time,  would  have  done  much  for  him.  His  weak,  incon- 
sequential and  chicken-livered  proclamation  will  hurt 
him— hurt  him  badly.  And  so  it  ought.  A  man  who 
has  no  more  independence  of  mind  and  strength  of  char- 
acter than  to  yield  himself  so  entirely  to  a  shifty  machine- 
politician  of  Mr.  Barnum's  stamp,  is  hardly  the  sort  of 
person  to  inspire  the  people  with  confidence  in  either  his 
ability  or  inclination  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  presi- 
dential office  with  vigor  and  dignity.  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
never  seemed  a  very  large  figure  since  he  was  placed  by 
his  party  upon  the  national  stage,  and  now  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Barnum,  in  making  a 
dwarf  of  himself. 


THE  SOCIALISTIC  CANDIDATE. 


General  Butler's  address  to  the  country,  formally  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  has  reached  this  coast  in  a  synoptical  form 
only;  yet,  even  in  this  abbreviated  shajx;,  the  address 
makes  exceedingly  interesting  reading.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, for  General  Butler  is  a  very  bright  man,  and 
usually  sparkles  when  he  puts  himself  in  motion.  But  it 
is  not  the  General's  talent  for  stating  things  in  a  strong 
and  striking  way  that  imparts  to  this  address  of  his  its 
chief  interest.  It  is,  for  once,  the  matter  rather  than  the 
manner  of  his  utterances  which  gives  them  moment. 

Butler  is  a  shrewd  politician,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  the  arts  of  the  profession,  and  understands  the  public 
as  well  as  any  man  of  the  time.  He  is  extremely  popular 
with  the  workingmen  in  his  own  state,  and  throughout 
the  Union.  It  is  to  this  class  that  he  particularly  appeals 
for  support,  and  in  doing  this  he  aims,  of  course,  to  voice 
what  he  believes  to  be  their  notions  of  what  reforms,  or 
changes,  are  most  to  be  desired.  If  Butler  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  workingmen 
of  the  republic,  there  are  rocks  ahead — and  not  so  far 
ahead,  either,  as  comfortable,  well-to-do  people  who  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things  prefer  to  think. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  alarming  in  the  General's 
indictment  of  the  two  political  parties  for  sundry  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  committed  in  the  interest  of 
vicious  wealth,  and  to  the  damage  of  virtuous  poverty. 
This  was  to  have  been  expected  of  him,  and  much  of 
what  he  says  is  true  enough  to  be  trite.  The  essence  of 
his  address  is  found  in  his  statement  of  the  "  political  in- 
terests" which  the  Democracy  of  Massachusetts  have 
confided  to  him.  Aside  from  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
greenbacks,  and  another  for  administrative  reform,  these 
"  political  interests  "  are  as  follows: 

Hostility  to  all  monopolies  in  commerce,  industries,  and  in 
lands. 

The  needs  of  all  men  and  women  who  labor  in  the  production 
of  wealth  to  l>c  protected  against  the  encroachments  of  those  who 
absorb  and  consume  without  producing. 

If  this  be  Democracy,  as  it  is  understood  in  Massachu- 
setts and  by  General  Butler,  then  Democracy  is  Social- 
ism. Of  course,  this  admirably  brief  platform,  like  the 
Democratic  tariff  plank,  may  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  inclination  of  the  reader;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is 
not  a  Socialist  in  the  republic  who  will  not  subscribe  to  it 
heartily.  "  Hostility  to  all  monopolies  in  commerce,  in- 
dustries and  in  lands  "  is  the  substance  of  Karl  Marx's 
philosophy.  Mr.  Butler  goes  beyond  what  Henry  George 
pleads  for,  as  the  author  of  Progress  and  Poverty  asks  only 
that  monopoly  in  land  (i.  e.,  individual  ownership)  shall 
be  abolished,  and  the  state  become  the  sole  landlord. 
Butler's  platform  will  satisfy  Mr.  Gronlund,  whose  able 
book  in  advocacy  of  a  new  civilization,  on  the  plan  of  a 
universal  cooperative  commonwealth,  was  reviewed  in 
last  week's  San  Franciscan.  No  Socialist  could  ask  for 
more  than  General  Butler  offers  in  two  lines.  Since  he  is 
hostile  to  all  monopolies  in  commerce,  industries  and 
lands,  it  follows  that  he  wishes  the  government  to  become 
the  sole  capitalist,  as  well  as  the  only  landlord. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  a  somewhat  forced  construc- 
tion to  put  upon  the  General's  language,  what  are  we  to 
make  of  the  supplementary  announcement  that  "  the 
needs  of  all  men  and  women  who  labor  in  the  production 
of  wealth"  must  "|be  protected  against  the  encroach- 
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ments  of  those  who  absorb  and  consume  without  pro- 
ducing "?  Who  are  these  that  absorb  and  consume  with- 
out producing?  The  capitalist  who  lends  his  money  at 
interest,  the  man  who  takes  rent  for  houses  and  lands, 
the  employer  who  appropriates,  in  the  form  of  profit,  a 
share  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  labor  of  his  employes, 
the  man  who  lives  in  leisure  upon  inherited  property — in 
short,  everybody  who  gains  directly  by  the  toil  of  others. 

There  are  no  monopolies  in  commerce,  industries  and 
lands,  no  encroachments  upon  the  needs  of  men  and 
women  who  labor  in  the  production  of  wealth,  by  those 
who  absorb  and  consume  without  producing,  except  such 
as  have  been  developed  by  our  civilization  as  natu- 
rally as  trees  grow  out  of  the  soil ;  and  these  monopo- 
lies and  encroachments  are  recognized  as  just  by  both 
law  and  custom.  In  asserting  his  hostility  to  them,  Gen- 
eral Butler  declares  war  on  the  established  order  of 
things;  for  he  cannot  hope  to  mend  matters  by  any  pro- 
cess short  of  a  general  shake-up,  to  be  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Socialistic  millennium,  when  all  men 
shall  be  brothers,  and  nobody  will  get  anything  that  he 
has  not  earned  by  his  labor. 

It  is  a  big  contract — too  big  even  for  General  Butler. 
Indeed,  we  suspect  that  the  General  has  no  wish  to  be 
taken  in  earnest  by  men  of  understanding.  His  platform 
sounds  well  to  the  ear  of  labor.  Its  generalities  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  and  to  the  natural  envy  which  the  poor 
feel  toward  the  rich.  No  man  loves  work,  and  those 
whose  want  of  brains  compels  them  to  rely  on  their 
muscles  for  their  livelihood  have  a  sense  of  injury  when 
contemplating  the  comparative  ease  in  which  their  cleverer 
fellow-beings  live.  If  the  toiler  is  told  that  he  can  by  his 
vote  do  for  himself  what  he  has  been  taught  to  believe 
only  industry,  temperance  and  economy  can  accomplish, 
it  is  good  news  to  him.  This  is  the  sort  of  bait  which 
General  Butler  has  put  on  his  hook  and  thrown  out  upon 
the  political  waters  for  workingmen  to  bite  at.  Only  the 
Socialists  among  them — and  Socialists  are  not,  as  yet, 
numerous  in  this  country — will  give  an  intelligent,  definite 
meaning  to  the  General's  platform.  The  mass  of  the 
gudgeons  attracted  by  his  hook  will  have  but  a  vague 
notion  of  what  the  bait  really  is.  It  takes  some  brains, 
and  a  willingness  to  use  them,  to  become  a  Socialist. 
P'ortunately  for  the  classes  who  do  not  strain  their  sinews 
to  get  their  bread,  the  average  workingman  is  neither 
intellectually  gifted  nor  mentally  industrious.  Reading 
which  requires  thought  is  dreadfully  hard  work  for  him, 
and  the  books  which  Socialists  write  for  his  enlightenment 
are  seldom  opened. 

The  evil  that  is  to  be  apprehended  from  Butler's  can- 
didacy is,  that  it  will  familiarize  the  crowd  with  Socialis- 
tic notions.  An  easy  education  in  the  generalities  of  the 
gospel  of  discontent  will  be  acquired  by  thousands  who 
now  are  unable  to  give  form,  even  in  their  own  minds,  to 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  established.  The  campaign 
will  be  a  Pentecost  for  the  Socialists,  as  Butlerism  must 
necessarily  prepare  the  mind  for  their  doctrines. 

The  conservative  elements  of  society  have  reason  to 
fear  this  bold  and  astute  Massachusetts  iconoclast.  His 
ability  raises  him  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  dema- 
gogue. The  wide  publicity  that  will  be  given  his  speeches 
and  writings  during  the  next  few  months  may  result  in  the 
planting  of  seed  that,  perhaps,  will  grow  rapidly  and  bear 
poisonous  fruit.  

Governor  Stoneman  has  reason  to  feel  resentful  toward 
his  Maker  for  having  given  him  a  brain  that  gets  him  into 
trouble  constantly.  The  Governor's  brain  has  a  peculiar 
way  of  forcing  him  into  sudden  and  unexpected  action, 
after  long  periods  of  hesitation,  doubt  and  delay.  When 
Democratic  county  committees  all  over  the  state  were 
clamoring  for  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Governor  kept  still  and  glowered  disapprovingly.  Then, 
half  a  year  later,  when  nobody  wanted  an  extra  session, 
nobody  in  particular  was  asking  for  it,  and  nobody  ex- 
pected it,  the  Governor's  brain  woke  up,  and  the  extra 
session  was  called.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Registrar 
Johnson  to  be  opposed,  not  only  to  the  convoking  of  the 
Legislature,  but  to  the  demagogic  purposes  for  which  it 
was  called.  The  Hearst-Delmas  clique  pressed  upon  the 
Governor  the  expediency  of  removing  Registrar  Johnson. 
The  brain  received  the  proposition,  and  after  three 
months  of  hard  work,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Re- 
gistrar Johnson  must  go.  The  announcement  of  the 
Governor's  decision  created  that  astonishment  which  is 
usually  provoked  by  most  acts  of  the  state's  chief  mag- 
istrate. No  reason  has  been  vouchsafed  for  the  displace- 
ment of  an  official  who  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
have  discharged  his  duties  well.  Indeed,  the  only  com- 
plaint that  has  been  made  against  Registrar  Johnson  is 
that  he  was  too  conscientious,  and  cared  more  about 


being  fair  than  he  did  for  the  interests  of  his  party.  It 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  Democratic  party  that  Governor 
Stoneman  did  this  thing,  but  we  doubt  if  the  effort  will 
be  more  successful  than  others  that  he  has  made  in  the 
same  direction.  His  brain  causes  him  to  be  always  too 
late.  He  should  have  removed  Registrar  Johnson  before 
the  presidential  campaign  opened,  and  thus  avoided 
scandal.  As  it  is,  only  one  construction  can  be  placed 
on  the  discharge  of  a  faithful  official  at  a  time  like  this. 
The  Governor's  brain  will  grasp  the  situation  six  months 
from  now.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Ghris  Buckley  and  his 
confreres,  Messrs.  Hearst  and  Delmas,  doubtless  rejoice 
at  the  success  of  their  machinations  to  get  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Registrar's  office.  But  the  people,  after  all,  do 
the  voting. 


NEVADA  POLITICS. 

The  only  profitable  industry  in  Nevada,  now  that  the 
mines  are  barren,  is  politics.  The  man  who  gets  an  office 
there  has  to  pay  for  it,  the  average  citizen  having  few  as- 
sets, and  no  inclination  to  take  the  unsubstantial  reward 
of  an  approving  conscience  for  his  vote.  The  Legislature 
that  is  to  be  elected  in  November  will  choose  a  successor 
to  Senator  Jones.  Nominations  for  the  state  Senate  and 
Assembly  are,  therefore,  in  brisk  demand,  and  the  best 
citizens  are  neglecting  their  regular  business  of  loafing 
around  the  saloons,  in  order  to  make  the  combinations 
necessary  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  county  conventions. 
It  is  conceded  that  a  Republican  will  succeed  Mr.  Jones; 
nevertheless,  there  are  Democrats  ambitious  of  the  honor 
of  being  beaten.  Among  them,  it  is  understood,  are 
Captain  Canavan  and  W.  E.  F.  Deal.  Senator  Jones  is 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  His  most  formidable  com- 
petitor is  Hon.  Thomas  Wren,  of  Eureka — an  ex-Repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Wren  is  a  lawyer  of  moderate  ability,  and 
some  wealth,  which  he  is  willing  to  spend  for  a  seat  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Jones  is  popular  in  his  state,  though  he 
seldom  shows  himself  to  its  voters.  No  one  can  beat  him , 
except  by  a  lavish  outlay  of  money.  The  Senator  is  said 
to  have  rebuilt  his  shattered  fortunes,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  liberal  person  indeed  who  can  scatter  coin  in  a  po- 
litical way  more  liberally  than  he.  But  one  thing  can 
prevent  the  return  of  Jones  to  the  Senate,  and  that  is  the 
opposition  of  the  bonanza  firm.  From  all  accounts,  he  is 
not  likely  to  encounter  this,  though  at  one  time  it  was 
supposed  that  Mr.  Daggett,  United  States  Minister  to 
Hawaii,  was  to  be  favored  by  the  patronage  of  Messrs. 
Mackay,  Fair  and  Flood.  Representative  Cassidy  is  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
will  probably  be  successful.  The  Republican  candidate 
has  not  yet  been  nominated.  The  most  prominent  aspir- 
ants at  present  ireC.  C.  Powning  (who  ran  two  years  ago, 
and  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Cassidy),  J.  A.  Stephens  and 
ex-Representative  Woodburn,  both  of  Virginia  City. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  divide  the  spoils,  the  1  )emo- 
crats  being  willing  to  give  the  Legislature  and  the  sena- 
torship  to  the  Republicans,  in  return  for  the  electoral 
vote.  

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  at- 
tacks Mr.  Frank  Pixleyon  the  score  of  inconsistency,  say- 
ing: 

Frank  M.  l'ixley  has  been  hot  and  cold  upon  every  religious, 
social  and  political  problem.  The  only  safe  way  to  ascertain 
what  he  will  say  one  day  is  to  find  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he 
said  the  day  before.  From  being  the  most  foul-mouthed  black- 
guard of  every  Irishman,  he  has,  for  political  purposes,  veered 
around  until  one  can  almost  imagine  him  with  a  shamrock  in  his 
buttonhole  and  a  dudheen  in  his  mouth.  The  contempt  which 
every  true  son  of  the  old  sod  had  for  him  when  he  abused  them  is 
only  exceeded  by  that  which  they  feel  when  he  praises.  lie  has 
been  good  Lord  and  good  devil  on  so  many  subjects  that  he  is 
utterly  untrustworthy  on  any,  and  his  editorial  utterances  arc 
only  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  they  indorse  every 
conceivable  side  of  a  question. 

The  Bee  does  not  understand  Mr.  Pixlcy.  No  editor 
who  is  a  mere  partisan  can  understand  him.  Mr.  Pixley 
is  naturally  above  party,  and  when  the  exigencies  of  poli- 
tics force  him  to  take  sides,  he  is  out  of  his  element.  Mr. 
Pixley  is  a  man  of  originality.  His  place  is  in  the  oppo- 
sition. A  fate  which  is  cruel  has  compelled  him  to  be- 
come, for  the  present,  one  of  a  procession,  instead  of  a 
jeering  bystander.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  what  exhilarating 
reading  we  would  have  from  his  pen  had  he  not  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  had  the  man  of  his  choice  nomi- 
nated at  Chicago.  As  an  Independent,  Mr.  l'ixley  would 
be  exciting ;  as  one  of  the  many  editors  who  grind  the 
tune  set  for  them  by  the  managers  of  the  political  organ- 
ization to  which  he  professes  fealty,  he  necessarily  be- 
comes commonplace.  Nobody,  we  are  sure,  feels  the 
restriction  more  painfully  than  does  Mr.  Pixley;  and  it  is 
mere  wanton  love  of  torture  that  moves  a  journalist  not 
under  similar  bonds  to  taunt  the  bound  Gulliver  as  the 
Bee  personjdoes. 


As  the  next  Assembly  will  have  the  choosing 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Hon.  John  P.  M 
it  is  very  important  that  the  Republicans  bestir  themsen 
in  the  coming  election.    In  the  Forty-fifth  Assembly 
district  there  arc  many  aspirants  for  the  nomination.  Mr. 
John  T.  Dare,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  has  posi- 
tively declined  the  honor.    Among  the  others,  Messrs.  E. 
J.  Linforth  and  Mr.  P.  Yandcvcer  are  the  most  promi- 
nent.   Mr.  Linforth  is  a  young"  lawyer  of  good  parts,  and 
would  be  an  honor  to  the  district.    His  nomination  would 
be  a  popular  one,  and  his  election  would  lie  certain  to 
follow.    Should  Mr.  Linforth  be  sent  to  the  Assembly, 
he  would  be  found  a  faithful  and  active  worker. 


Mr.  Hendricks's  letter  of  acceptance  is  charming])! 
brief,  but  it  is  laden  with  disappointment  and  despond* 
ency.  In  effect,  he  rebukes  his  party  for  not  making  him 
the  head  instead  of  the  tail  of  the  ticket.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  willing  to  be  beaten  once- more,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause.  Evidently  neither  Mr.  Cleveland  nor  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks has  any  hope  of  being  elected— which  shows  that 
they  are  sensible  men,  who  do  not  permit  their  judgment 
to  be  twisted  by  their  wishes. 


ECHOES  OF  Till-  WEEK. 


The  charity  of  the  esteemed  Democratic  editors  for 
Candidate  Cleveland's  collision  with  a  certain  command- 
ment does  not,  we  are  sure,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
As  a  rule,  Democratic  editors,  we  believe,  are  morally 
fitted  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

A  Catholic  bishop  has  excommunicated  a  theatrical 
manager  for  importing  Colonel  Bob  Ingersoll  into  Mon- 
tana to  lecture.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  clergy  of 
Montana  should  be  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  the  protection 
of  home  piety,  but  it  is  puzzling  that  Providence 
should  go  so  far  out  of  its  way  to  give  such  a  magnificent 
free  advertisement  to  a  man  who  makes  a  business  of 
being  on  unfriendly  terms  with  it. 

The  shocking  news  is  telegraphed  from  London  that  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's  excellent 
speech  at  the  Emancipation  Jubilee  was  almost  literally 
plagiarized  from  an  article  in  last  month's  number  of  the 
Leisure  Hour.  It  is  feared  that,  after  this  distressing  acci- 
dent, His  Royal  Highness  w  ill  never  again  feel  his  old- 
time  confidence  when  he  faces  an  audience  to  deliver  a 
speech  prepared  for  him  by  some  Bohemian. 

The  local  press,  being  moved  by  a  praiseworthy  desire 
to  augment  its  elevating  influence  upon  the  minds  and 
morals  of  the  people,  has  added  a  new  telegraphic  fea- 
ture, to  wit :  reports  of  dog-fights  in  the  East.  Everybody 
— having,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  press,  been  made 
familiar  with  the  science  of  slogging  and  the  opulent 
vocabulary  of  its  professors — is  now  in  a  proper  state  of 
depravity  to  undergo  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
dog-pit. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  son,  it  is  learned,  was  adopted  in  in- 
fancy by  a  well-to-do  Buffalo  family,  and  the  boy  has 
been  reared  in  ignorance  of  his  parentage.  The  secret  of 
his  birth  will  be  disclosed  to  him  when  he  reaches  his 
majority.  If  the  youth,  when  that  day  arrives,  feels  the 
reverse  of  affectionate  toward  the  father  who  gave  him 
away,  he  will  derive  some  satisfaction  from  looking  up  in 
the  encyclopedia  the  returns  of  the  presidential  "election 
of  1884. 

Mr.  Neilson — cast  by  himself  for  the  role  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, at  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  week,  to  be  paid,  if  at 
all,  by  Miss  Sarah  Althea  Hill  -has  either  a  mighty  appe- 
tite for  notoriety  or  a  great  fear  of  San  Quentin.  His 
efforts  to  establish  his  insanity  are  not  devoid  of  ingenuity. 
Mr.  Neilson  manages  to  get  into  the  courts  and  new  s- 
papers with  suspicious  frequency,  on  accusations  of  pa- 
ralysis, epilepsy  and  drunkenness.  Can  Senator  Sharon 
view  unmoved  a  ruin  so  complete  and  picturesque? 

With  the  advance  of  civilization,  war  loses  some  of  its 
horrors.  By  the  common  consent  of  nations,  explosive 
bullets  arc  barred,  and  it  is  held  to  be  infamous  to  massacre 
prisoners,  or  to  mutilate  the  dead.  As  with  the  world,  so 
with  the  children  of  light.  There  are  now  periods  of 
truce  in  the  long  struggle  with  the  devil,  and  during  these 
armistices  pleasing  courtesies  are  exchanged.  Lor  in- 
stance, at  San  Rafael  the  visitor  has  pointed  out  to  him 
the  Episcopal  lawn  tennis  ground,  the  Presbyterian  ditto, 
and  the  Methodist  croquet  field.  When  exhausted  by  their 
battlings  with  the  powers  of  evil,  the  soldiers  of  righteous- 
ness put  off  their  armor  and  disport  themselves  upon  the 
greensward,  in  these  innocent  relaxations.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  same  town  a  non-sectarian  baseball  nine  is  in  pro- 
cess of  organization,  the  proposed  pitcher  of  which  is  an 
Episcopalian,  the  catcher  a  Campbellite,  and  the  short- 
stop a  Methodist  —all  in  good  standing  in  their  respective 
churches.  Of  course,  the  practice  of  these  peaceful  pas- 
times reduces  the  actual  fighting  time  of  the  brethren; 
but  this— so  far  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  En- 
emy— is  believed  to  confuse  and  distress  him  exceedingly. 
The  growth  of  godliness  is  very  marked  in  San  Rafael; 
though  this  gratifying  fact  is  lightly  attributed  by  the  un- 
regeneratc  to  constant  additions  to  the  population  re- 
ceived from  San  Francisco. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OLD-TIME  DRINKS  AND  DISHES. 


Erom  the  same  treasure-house  whence  I  lately  drew 
information  concerning  certain  old  sayings,  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  the  description  of  several  kinds  of  dishes, 
drinks,  etc.,  in  vogue  among  our  English  ancestors, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  person.  First,  let  us 
hear  what  was  the  posset,  a  name  with  which  we  are  all 
doubtless  familiar.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  for  it  was  composed  simply  of  hot  milk  curdled 
by  some  strong  infusion.  It  was  held  in  great  favor, 
however,  both  as  a  luxury  and  as  a  medicine.  Our  near- 
est approach  to  it  is  whey,  or  milk  curdled  with  wine  or 
acid.  The  posset  made  with  sack  was  a  treat  prepared 
for  bridegrooms.  Macbeth  alludes  to  this  drink  when, 
speaking  of  the  king's  guards,  he  says,  "  I  have  drugged 
their  possets."  An  odd  custom  was  that  of  putting  the 
(lowers  called  sops,  but  now  called  pinks,  into  wine  at 
weddings,  to  give  it  a  flavor.  Cakes,  wafers,  etc.,  were 
generally  blessed  and  put  into  the  sweet  wine  which  was 
presented  to  the  bride ;  and  probably  because  in  shape  or 
color  these  cakes  were  thought  to  resemble  the  llowers, 
the  former  were  called  "sops  in  wine."  Lamb's-wool 
was  the  curious  name  for  a  favorite  liquor  of  the  common 
people,  composed  of  ale  and  roasted  apples,  the  gulp  of 
the  fruit  being  worked  into  a  smooth  mixture  with  the 
ale.  Hippocras  was  a  medicated  drink  of  red  wine  with 
sugar  and  spices,  also  given  at  weddings. 

The  manchet  was  a  fine  white  roll,  named,  it  is  thought, 
either  from  the  French  michette  or  main,  because  small 
enough  to  hold  in  the  hand.  Manchets  are  used  at 
Oxford  and  Cambr  idge  to-day.  One  recipt  for  manchet] 
taken  from  the  "  True  Gentlewoman's  Delight,"  by  Lady 
Arundel,  date  1676,  orders  the  compounder  to  take  a 
bushel  (!)  of  line  wheat  Hour,  twenty  eggs  and  three 
pounds  of  fresh  butter,  together  with  salt  and  barm,  and 
"  new  milk  pretty  hot."  Another  later  recipe  makes 
of  manchet  what  we  should  call  a  pudding — the  direc- 
tions being  to  put  in  a  buttered  dish  a  |»und  of  minced 
beef  suet  mixed  with  a  quart  of  cream,  eight  yolks  of  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  four,  seasoning  with  nutmeg,  cinnamon, 
rosewater,  and  two  grated  manchets.  Marchpane  is  a 
confection  not  unlike  our  macaroons,  composed  of  sugar 
and  almonds,  according  to  an  old  housewife's  book 
called  "  Delightes  tor  Ladies,"  1608.  This  cake  is  of 
very  old  origin,  and  was  an  especial  favorite  in  olden 
times. 

Speaking  of  the  manchet  being  still  eaten  at  the  English 
universities  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  me  by  a 
friend  of  an  American  gentleman  who  was  once  dining  at 
Cambridge,  in  company  with  various  university  dignita- 
ries; and  after  the  long  and  stately  meal  was  over,  and 
the  cloth  removed,  a  waiting-man  brought  in  a  large  roll 
of  linen,  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  unrolled  a  very  little 
of  it,  after  which  a  great  silver  bowl  was  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  board.  The  bowl  was  empty,  and  the  whole  cere- 
mony passed  unheeded  by  the  company.  The  stranger 
guest  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  his  neighbor  the 
meaning  of  the  observance.  1  Le,  however,  confessed  his 
ignorance,  and  the  question  went  round  the  table  till  it 
came  to  a  person  of  antiquarian  tastes,  who  said  that  the 
custom  dited  back  to  days  when  gentlefolk  ate  with  their 
fingers  ami  used  no  napkins;  that  the  bowl  of  water  was 
passed  to  each  guest  that  he  might  dip  his  finger  in  it, 
drying  them  upon  the  linen  which  was  unrolled  the 
length  of  the  table  as  a  common  napkin.  While  still  at 
table,  or  soon  after  the  company  left  it,  the  American 
heard  the  sounding  of  a  bell,  and  on  asking  for  what 
purpose  it  rang,  fie  met  with  the  same  difficulty  in 
getting  an  answer.  Again  the  antiquarian  came  to  the 
rest  ue  with  the  information  that  it  was  the  "  Fen-bell," 
rung  at  the  same  hour  every  evening,  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  a  person  dead  ages  before,  who  once,  belated 
on  his  homeward  way,  lost  himself  in  the  mist  among  the 
fens,  and  only  found  his  road  at  last  by  help  of  a  bell, 
which  indicated  to  him  the  direction  of  the  town;  in 
gratitude  for  which  circumstance,  he  ordained  that  a  bell 
should  ring  at  fixed  hours  of  the  evening,  for  all  time  to 
come,  to  guide  the  wanderer  upon  the  marsh.  The  last 
of  the  fens  having  been  drained  hundreds  of  years  since, 
the  survival  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the  English  clinging 
to  ancient  usages.  But  the  humor  of  the  whole  to  the 
stranger  present  was  the  fashion  in  which  the  college 
dons  took  inquiries.  Apparently  they  had  accepted  those 
meaningless  customs  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  with- 
out a  thought  of  challenging  them,  as  part  of  the  scheme 
of  things  -like  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun— and 
woke  up  to  the  question  of  their  origin  and  meaning  with 
as  much  bewilderment  as  though  it  had  been  suddenly 
demanded  of  them  why  two  and  two  make  four. — Atlan- 
tic. 


DICKENS'S  HABITS. 

In  his  book  on  Dickens,  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Let- 
ters" series,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  writes  thus  of  some  of 
Dickens's  personal  habits : 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  describe  the  personal  habits  of  a 
man  who  is  found  seeing  the  spring  in  at  Brighton  and 
the  autumn  out  at  Broadstairs,  and  in  the  interval  stroll- 
ing through  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  according  to 
the  description  which  he  puts  into  Mrs.  Gamp's  mouth, 
"  with  a  great  box  of  papers  under  his  arm,  a-talking  to 
everybody  wery  indistinct,  and  exciting  of  himself  dread- 
ful. But,  since  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  made, 
even  in  outward  matters  and  arrangements  of  detail,  a 
home  for  himself  wherever  he  was,  and  as  a  rule  cared 
little  for  the  society  of  companions  whose  ideas  and  ways 
of  life  were  foreign  to  his  own,  certain  habits  had  become 
second  nature  to  him,  and  to  others  he  adhered  with  so- 
phistical tenacity.  He  was  an  early  riser,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  every  man  in  whose  work  imagination 
plays  its  part  must  sometimes  be  alone;  and  Dickens  has 
told  us  that  there  was  to  him  something  incomparably 
solemn  in  the  still  solitude  of  the  morning.  But  it  was 
only  exceptionally,  and  when  hard  pressed  by  the  neces- 


sities of  his  literary  labors,  that  he  wrote  before  breakfast. 
In  general,  he  was  contented  with  the  ordinary  working- 
hours  of  the  morning,  not  often  writing  after  luncheon, 
and  except  in  early  li  fe,  never  in  the  evening.  Ordinarily, 
when  engaged  on  a  work  of  fiction,  he  considered  three 
of  his  not  very  large  manuscript  pages  a  good  and  four 
an  excellent  day's  work;  and  while  very  careful  in  making 
his  corrections  clear  and  unmistakable,  he  never  rewrote 
what  a  morning's  labor  had  ultimately  produced.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  frequently  slow  in  beginning  a 
story,  being,  as  he  himself  says,  affected  by  something 
like  despondency  at  such  times;  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
nuts  it,  "  going  round  and  round  the  idea,  as  you  see  a 
bird  in  his  cage  go  about  and  about  his  sugar  before  he 
touches  it."  A  temperate  liver,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
a  zealous  devotee  of  bodily  exercise.  He  had  not  as  yet 
given  up  riding,  and  is  found  in  1S4S  spending  the  whole 
of  a  March  day  with  Forster,  Leech  and  Mark  Lemon  in 
riding  over  every  part  of  Salisbury  plain.  But  walking 
exercise  was  at  once  his  forte  and  his  fanaticism.  He  is 
said  to  have  constructed  for  himself  a  theory  that  to  every 
portion  of  the  day  given  to  intellectual  labor  should  cor- 
respond an  equal  number  of  hours  sjient  in  walking;  and 
frequently  no  doubt  he  gave  up  his  morning's  chapter  be- 
fore he  had  begun  it,  entirely  iiersuadinir  himself  that 
he  was  under  a  moral  obligation  '  to  do  his  twenty  miles 
on  the  road.  By  day,  he  found  in  the  London  thorough- 
fares stimulative  variety,  and  at  a  later  date  he  states  it  to 
be  "one  of  his  fancies  that  even  his  idlest  walk  must  have 
its  appointed  destination ;"  and  by  night,  in  seasons  of  in- 
tellectual excitement,  he  found  in  these  same  streets  the 
refreshment  of  isolation  among  crowds.  But  the  walks 
he  loved  best  were  long  stretches  on  the  cliffs  or  across 
the  downs  by  the  sea,  where,  following  the  track  of  his 
"  breathers,"  one  half  expects  to  meet  him  coming  along 
against  the  wind  at  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  the  very 
embodiment  of  energy,  and  brimful  of  life. 

And,  besides  this  energy,  he  carried  with  him,  where- 
soever he  pitched  his  tent,  what  was  the  second  cause  of 
his  extraordinary  success  in  so  much  of  the  business  of 
life  as  it  fell  to  him  to  inform.  He  hated  disorder  as  Sir 
Artegal  hated  injustice;  and  if  there  was  anything  against 
which  he  took  up  his  parable  with  burning  indignation, 
it  was  slovenliness,  and  half-done  work,  and  "  shoddiness" 
of  all  kinds.  His  love  of  order  made  him  always  the 
most  regular  of  men.  "  Everything  with  him,  Miss 
Hogarth  told  me,  "went  as  by  clock-work:  his  move- 
ments, his  absence  from  home,  and  the  times  of  his  return 
were  all  fixed  forehand,  and  it  was  seldom  that  he  failed 
to  adhere  to  what  he  had  fixed."  Like  most  men  en- 
dowed with  a  superlluity  of  energy,  he  prided  himself  on 
his  punctuality.  He  could  not  live  in  a  room  or  in  a 
house  till  he  had  put  every  piece  of  furniture  into  its 
proper  place,  nor  could  he  begin  to  work  till  all  his 
writing-gear  was  at  hand,  with  no  item  missing  or  mis- 
placed.   


RECOMPENSE. 


Heart  of  my  hoart !  when  that  groat  light  shall  fall, 

Burning  away  this  vail  of  earthly  dust, 

And  I  behold  thee,  beautiful  and  strong, 

My  grand,  pure,  perfect  angel,  wise  and  just, 

It  the  strong  passion  of  my  mortal  life 

Should  in  the  vital  essence  still  remain, 

Would  there  be  then,  as  now,  some  cruel  bar 

W  hereon  my  lired  hands  should  beat  in  vain? 

Or  should  I,  drawn  and  lifted,  folded  close 

In  eager-asking  arms,  unlearn  my  fears, 

And  in  one  transport,  ardent,  wild  and  sweet, 

Receive  the  promise  of  the  endless  years.-' 


A  Venetian  gondolier  descends  generally  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  who  were  for  centuries  boatmen.  A 
gondola  costs  about  two  hundred  dollars.  The  father 
lays  by,  week  after  week,  a  small  sum,  in  order  to  buy 
his  son  one,  and  thus  start  him  in  life.  The  gondola  costs 
about  f  60  per  annum  in  repairs.  The  owner  pays  a  tax 
to  the  municipality  according  to  the  station  to  which  he 
is  allotted,  and  he  is  obliged  to  be  there  not  only  every 
day  but  every  third  night.  During  the  summer  months 
he  gains  a  dollar  per  diem,  in  winter  almost  nothing. 
When  the  gondolier  goes  home  he  has  to  cook  and  en- 
gage in  other  domestic  avocations  for  his  family.  His 
wife,  dressed  in  rags,  with  her  hair  in  disorder  and  a  pair 
of  old  slippers  on  her  feet,  sits  on  the  doorstep,  looking 
to  her  husband  to  find  her  in  polenta,  and  to  cook  it  for 
her  when  earned.  The  food  of  the  family— when  they 
have  food— consists  of  polenta  and  a  handful  of  small 
fish,  so  small  indeed  that  nothing  remains  of  them  except 
bones  and  skin  when  dried.  On  feast  days,  if  the  gondo- 
lier has  been  fortunate,  they  eat  a  little  rice.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  exceptional  luxury,  for  rice  is  dearer  than 
polenta.  And  yet  these  men  are  able  to  row  without  any 
apparent  effort  for  many  hours  every  day.  They  are  well 
set,  strong  and  muscular,  and  their  unkempt  wives  seem 
to  be  in  the  rudest  of  health.  Physically,  intellectually 
and  morally  they  compare  advantageously  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Doges. 


"Say,  Moses,"  said  a  customer  to  a  retail  clothier, 
"  what  is  this  story  I  hear  about  you?  " 
"  Vot  sthory  ish  dot  sthory?" 

"Why,  a  friend  of  mine  said  you  made  a  mistake  the 
other  day  and  sold  him  a  ten-dollar  coat  for  five." 
"  How  ish  dot? " 

"I  don't  know.  He  said  he  saw  the  figures  on  the 
ticket,  and  that  your  boy  sold  it  to  him." 

"  Veil,  voll,  vot  a  schmart  boy  dot  Chonnie  ish  !  Yoost 
like  his  fodder.  1  tole  dot  boy  he  coot  haf  all  vot  he 
make  ofer  two  tollar  apiece  on  a  chob  lot  off  last  chear's 
goats,  un  dot  ish  der  vay  he  peats  his  ole  fodder  unt  fixes 
der  trade.  He  marks  dose  goats  up,  unt  den  yoost  like  a 
innocent  leedle  sheep,  he  don't  see  der  price,  und  der 
gushtomer  dinks  vot  a  schmart  vellcr  he  ish  to  beat  a 
poor  leedle  boy  in  der  sthore.  Dot  Chonnie  vill  coom 
oud  on  der  high  side  off  der  pile  unt  be  a  gredit  to  his 
fodder." 


PHRSONAL  CHAT. 


Said  Thoreau :  "1  am  inclined  to  think  bathing  almost 
one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  it  is  surprising  how  in- 
different some  are  to  it.  One  farmer,  who  came  to  bathe 
in  Walden  one  Sunday  while  I  lived  there,  told  me  it  was 
the  first  bath  he  had  had  for  fifteen  years." 

"  Byron's  death,"  wrote  Heine,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  "has  moved  me  much.  He  was  the  only  man  to 
whom  I  felt  myself  related,  and  we  might  certainly  in 
many  respects  be  compared,  jest  about  it  as  you  will.  I 
have  read  him  little  the  last  few  years:  one  prefers  inter- 
course with  men  whose  character  differs  from  one's  own. 
Intercourse  with  him  I  always  held  at  my  ease,  and  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  as  with  a  fellow-soldier." 

It  now  appears  that  early  in  his  literary  career  Charles 
Dickens  used  his  prolific  pen  in  writing  advertisements 
for  tradesmen.    One  of  his  productions,  recently  un- 
earthed, was  for  a  manufacturer  of  blacking,  as  follows: 
I  pitied  the  dove,  for  my  bosom  was  tender; 

I  pitied  the  sigh  that  she  gave  to  the  wind; 
But  I  ne'er  shallforget  the  superlative  splendor 
Of  Warren's  jet  blacking,  tne  pride  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Irving 
Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  applied  for  state  aid  in  running  his  theater,  as  the 
French  and  Continental  managers  do.  "  Theaters  sub- 
sidized by  the  state,"  he  exclaimed,  "are  a  curse  to  the 
profession,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  never  be  driven  to  such 
straits  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  ask  the  government  to  as- 
sist me  in  placing  the  Lyceum  Theater  productions  before 
the  public  in  a  manner  consistent  with  my  ideas  of  the 
fitness  of  things." 

A  lady  visitor  to  Worth's  establishment  in  Paris  describes 
that  dress-making  celebrity  as  tall,  burly,  red-faced  and 
slouchy-looking,  with  fishy  eyes,  and  a  hot  temper  for 
customers  who  refuse  to  leave  orders  after  inspecting 
goods.  All  of  his  clerks  were  compelled  to  wear  the 
same  cut  of  clothes,  and  the  color  and  fabric  must  be  of 
fine  material.  Worth  himself  is  very  careless  in  attire, 
hasty  in  judgment,  and  decidedly  petulant.  He  affects 
a  passion  for  flowers,  and  owns  some  fifty  acres  of  nursery 
plants  and  blossoms. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, Mr.  John  Fiske  stated  anew  his  conception  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  and  maintained  that  it  was  entirely 
compatible  with  a  belief  in  personal,  self-conscious  im- 
mortality. Some  of  his  hearers  objected  to  such  a  view 
of  Darwinism.  "  If  we  are  descended  from  apes,"  said 
one  of  them,  "  we  are  no  more  immortal  than  they."  To 
which  Mr.  Fiske  replied:  "  But  how  do  you  know  that 
apes  are  not  immortal?  Immortality  is  not,  I  admit,  a 
logical  deduction,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  conviction  of 
my  soul,  and  as  such  I  stand  by  it." 

Senator  John  Sherman's  new  house  in  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
of  dark-retl  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  trimmings  of 
reddish,  many-veined  sandstone,  and  a  Mansard  roof,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  commodious  residences 
in  the  state.  The  rooms  are  large,  the  porches  are  roomy, 
the  ceilings  are  high,  and  the  windows  are  ample  looking 
out  upon  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  farm  lands 
and  wooded  hills,  the  site  being  elevated  to  a  degree  un- 
usual in  that  part  of  the  country.  Each  room  has  its 
lire-place  for  ventilation  and  for  cheery  warmth,  its  elec- 
tric bells,  its  well -joined  floors,  and  its  perfection  of 
modern  improvements.  A  better  place  for  entertaining 
many  guests,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  need  not  be  w  ished 
for.  The  halls  are  so  wide  that  a  wagon-load  of  hay 
from  the  Senator's  farm  might  easily  be  driven  through 
them. 

The  American  colony  in  London,  observes  Mr.  Law- 
rence Barrett,  is  altogether  different  from  the  much- 
talked-of  Parisian  colony.  It  is  a  colony  of  artists  rather 
than  of  rich  idlers,  and  yet  the  social  position  of  these 
artists  seems  to  be  above  what  any  millionaire,  as  a  mil- 
lionaire, could  aspire  to.  There  is  a  revival  in  England 
which  places  an  artist  to-day  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
social  plane  as  was  the  case  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles. Go  to  Leighton's,  to  Tadema's,  to  Millais's  houses, 
and  you  find  palaces.  Meet  them  in  society,  and  they 
lord  it  over  all.  And  it  is  into  this  circle  ot  elect  that 
Abbey,  Boughton,  Parsons,  Millet  and  others  have  jiene- 
trated,  and  been  received  with  open  arms.  Abbey,  the 
artist,  is  the  pet  of  every  one.  It  is  marvelous  now  popu- 
lar he  is.  Hank  Millet  now  spends  his  summers  in  En- 
gland regularly,  and  is  a  bosom  friend  of  Alma- Tadema's, 
and  a  welcome  guest  everywhere. 

Mr.  Harry  Ford,  of  Washington,  has  been  recalling 
the  incidents  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
"  On  the  day  of  the  assassination,"  he  says,  "  about  noon 
John  Wilkes  Booth  came  down  to  the  theater,  and 
stopped  there  to  read  a  letter.  I  can  remember  very 
well  seeing  him  sitting  on  the  steps  outside.  I  told  him 
that  President  Lincoln  and  General  Grant  were  coming 
to  the  theater  that  night.  I  said  that  President  Lincoln 
and  General  Grant  would  occupy  one  box,  and  added,  as 
a  joke,  to  tease  him,  that  Jefferson  Davis  and  General 
Lee  would  be  in  another  box.  He  denounced  General 
Lee  very  vigorously  for  having  surrendered  the  sword  of 
Virginia.  That  evening,  after  the  performance  had  begun, 
he  came  to  the  theater,  and  as  he  passed  the  box  office 
looked  into  the  window,  and  putting  his  arm  through, 
placed  a  cigar,  which  he  had  partly  smoked,  on  a  shelf 
inside,  and  said,  in  a  mock-heroic  style, 

Whoe'er  this  cigar  dares  displace 
Must  meet  Wilkes  Hooth  face  to  face. 

"  These  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak. 
Later  in  the  evening  we  heard  a  pistol-shot  in  the  theater. 
We  opened  a  little  window,  and  saw  Booth  crouching  on 
the  stage  with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  A  few  minutes— 
which  seemed  an  hour— passed  before  the  whole  terrible 
truth  was  known." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 


As  poured  the  flood  of  the  ancient  sea — 

Spilling  over  mountain  chains, 

Blending  the  forest  as  l>ends  the  sedge. 

Faster  flowing  o'er  the  plains — 

A  world-wide  wave  with  a  foaming  edge, 

That  rims  the  running,  silver  sheet — 

So  pours  the  deluge  of  the  heat 

Broad  northward  o'er  the  land: 

Painting  artless  paradises, 

Drugging  herbs  with  Syrian  spices, 

Fanning  secret  fires  which  glow 

In  columbine  and  clover-blow, 

Climbing  the  northern  zones, 

Where  a  thousand  pallid  towns 

Lie  like  cockles  by  the  main, 

Or  tejitcd  armies  on  a  plain; 

The  million-handed  sculptor  molds 

Quaintest  hud  and  blossom  folds; 

The  million-handed  painter  pours 

Opal  hues  and  purple  dye; 

Azaleas  flush  the  island  floors, 

And  the  tints  of  heaven  reply. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


FOR  HER  FATHER'S  SAKE. 


"  Must  I  really  go,  sweetheart?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lillian  McGuire,  placing  her  shapely 
white  hand  in  his,  and  looking  into  his  face  with  a  tender 
earnestness  that  showed  the  true  womanliness  of  her 
nature;  "it  is  better,  far  better,  for  both  of  us  that  we 
should  part  forever;"  but  as  she  spoke  the  hot  tears  of 
pain  welled  up  into  those  beautiful  brown  eyes — those 
eyes  that  had  witched  with  their  bright  glances  and  dreamy 
tenderness  so  many  men — and  w  ith  a  little  sob  of  pain 
Lillian's  head  was  bowed  upon  George  W.  Simpson's 
shoulders  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief. 

"Couldn't  you  put  a  ten-year  limit  on  your  bill,  dar- 
ling?" asked  the  young  man,  bending  gently  over  the 
little  head  that  was  pillowed  so  trustingly  just  under  his 
left  ear.  "  I  certainly  ought  to  have  as  good  a  chance  as  a 
Chinaman." 

A  low  moan  of  pain  and  a  convulsive  shake  of  the  little 
head  was  the  only  response. 

But  George  was  not  to  be  denied  so  easily. 

"Can  I  not  have  one  hope?"  he  said;  "one  little 
nickel-plated  ten-cent  hope?" 

Lillian  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  in  cold,  Baffin's  bay  tones,  "  you 
would  drop  if  a  house  fell  on  you,  but  I  begin  to  doubt  it. 
Know,  then,  since  you  will  have  it,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances can  I  ever  accept  your  proffered  love,  for  I  am  a 
packer's  daughter,  and  packers'  daughters  come  high." 
(This  with  a  haughty  expression  that  lower-case  type  can- 
not convey.) 

George  W.  Simpson  saw  at  once  that  this  proud  beauty 
had  been  making  a  plaything  of  his  love.  The  revelation 
was  a  terrible  one,  but  he  bore  it  bravely. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  in  a  husky,  haven't -had-a-drink-in- 
two-hours  tone.  "  You  have  stamped  with  the  iron  heel 
of  scorn  upon  the  tender  violet  of  my  budding  love,  but 
some  day,  when  your  children --little  winsome  brats 
with  sunny  smiles  and  an  assortment  of  colic  that  will 
keep  you  up  three  nights  every  week — are  climbing  upon 
your  knee  until  you  are  in  danger  of  becoming  knee- 
sprung,  you  will,  perhaps,  remember,  with  a  tinge  of 
sadness  in  the  recollection^how  you  toyed  with  the  love 
of  a  loyal,  trusting,  Cook-county  heart,  and  threw  forever 
over  a  young  and  happy  life  the  black  pall  of  a  dis- 
appointed hope  and  crushed  ambition.  I  have  seen  the 
roses  of  my  love  wither  and  waste  away  until  they  lie 
shriveled  and  blighted  by  the  dusty  roadside  of  life,  and 
you  can  bet  that  I  feel  pretty  tough  about  it.  I  have 
seen  my  beautiful  and  stately  ship  of  Hope,  with  its  tall, 
shapely  masts  and  towering  wings  of  snowy  canvass,  that 
sailed  away  so  buoyantly  and  bravely  over  the  shimmer- 
ing sea  not  many  months  ago,  come  back  to  me  a  shape- 
less wreck — the  tapering  spars  that  were  so  white  and 
clean  now  jagged  and  broken,  and  to  them  clinging  the 
dark  seaweeds,  while  of  the  sails  that  rivaled  the  clouds 
in  fleecy  purity  there  remain  only  blackened  shreds  that 
flap  dismally  in  the  moaning  wind,  whose  voice  seems  to 
sound  the  requiem  and  dirge  of  my  dead  and  buried  love. 
I  have  got  the  boss  wreck,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

Lillian  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment. 

"  Do  you  mean  those  words  you  have  spoken,  George? " 
she  asked. 

"  You  can  bet  your  life  I  do,"  he  answered,  in  low, 
passionate  tones. 

"  And  do  you  really  love  me  so  dearly?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  gasp,"  was  the  reply,  a  pearly  tear 
glistening  in  George's  off  eye. 

"  Then,"  said  Lillian,  twining  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
"I  will  roost  on  your  knee  next  Tuesday  evening,  as 
usual.  Papa  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  let  a  man  who 
can  talk  like  that  go  out  of  the  family."—  Chicago  Tribune. 


MEN  WHO  PAINT  AND  POWDER. 


"  So  you  don't  believe  it,  eh  ? "  said  a  South  End  bar- 
ber to  a  Boston  Globe  reporter.  The  speaker  had  been 
telling  the  reporter  of  a  great  number  of  men  who  use 
paint  and  powder  almost  as  freely  as  ladies  of  fashion. 
"Wait  a  few  minutes,"  continued  the  barber,  "and  I'll 
point  you  out  a  sample.  There,  see  it;  there  he  conns 
now  around  the  corner.  Gaze  at  his  make-up  as  he  goes 
by,  and  sec  if  you  don't  discover  the  evidences  of  art." 
A  slim  young  man,  with  a  single-barreled  eye-glass,  a 
pipe-stem  cane  and  a  fresh  country-maiden  complexion 
sailed  past.  "  That  conceited  dude  spends  more  money 
for  face  powders,  enamels,  et  cetera,  than  many  fashion- 
able women  in  Boston.  Don't  give  it  away,  for  he's  one 
of  my  best  customers." 

"Then  you  fix  these  fellows  up,  do  you?"  queried  the 
reporter. 

"  Do  I?  Well,  I  think  I  do,  some  of  them ;  and  that  is 
not  the  only  kind  either.  Why,  there's  lots  of  old  chaps 
who  take  great  stock  in  looking  young,  so  they  have  to 


get  their  complexions  renewed  every  once  'in  awhile. 
Then  there  are  a  good  many  nobs  who  '  tarry  long  at  the 
wine,'  as  the  saying  goes.  They  have  a  certain  standing 
in  society,  and  kind  o'  hate  to  have  their  faces  give  them 
away;  so  when  any  society  event,  such  as  a  wedding  or 
reception,  is  coming  off,  they  commence  to  polish  tin." 

"  What  do  you  use  to  accomplish  such  wonderful 
transformations." 

"Well,  there  is  an  enamel  which  will  give  an  ivory 
whiteness  to  the  complexion.  It  takes  several  applica- 
tions to  complete  the  job.  Then  there  is  an  extra  fine 
face  powder  which  is  applied  with  glycerine.  Rouge,  in 
the  hands  of  a  thorough  artist,  will  impart  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  most  hardened  villain  in  tow  n.  Lots  of 
mashers  fix  up  in  great  style  for  a  ball.  Besides  bright- 
ening up  the  complexion,  they  must  have  their  eyelashes 
pencilled  and  the  ear-tips  given  a  delicate  tint.  It's  haul 
luck  it  they  don't  catch  on  after  all  that  fuss." 


COM-ISC ATI-I)  JOKl'S. 


"Do  cats  reason?"  aks  a  correspondent.  Certainly. 
There  are  two  in  our  neighborhood  that  are  reasoning 
with  each  other  all  through  the  stilly  night. 

Sleeping-car  conductor.  You  can  roll  in  whenever  you 
want  to. 

Fat  man.    Yes,  and  roll  out  when  I  don't  want  to. 

"  So  you're  engaged  to  Dr.  B. ;  it  must  be  very  nice  to 
be  engaged  to  a  doctor.  Every  time  he  calls,  you  know 
— and,  of  course,  that  must  be  very  often — you  feel  as  if 
you  were  getting  for  nothing  what  anybody  else  would  have 
to  pay  three  dollars  for." 

A  new  kind  of  monkey  has  been  discovered  in  Mada- 
gascar. It  throws  stones  with  astonishing  swiftness  and 
precision.  A  specimen  has  been  taken  to  Yale  College, 
where  it  is  believed  it  will  be  found  useful  as  change 
pitcher  of  the  baseball  nine. 

"  What,"  asks  a  very  tender  writer,  "  what  can  take  the 
place  of  babies?  "  \Sh  I  Bend  your  ear  a  little  lower,  and 
we'll  tell  you.  Other  babies.  You  didn't  suppose  this 
year's  crop  lasted  forever,  did  you?  Goodness,  man,  it 
will  be  clear  out  of  style  in  eighteen  months. 

Now  the  belles  and  the  beaux, 

In  their  light,  summer  cleaux, 
To  the  picnic  grounds  hie  them  away, 

Where  the  lovely  wild  reaux, 

In  bright  beauty  l>l<-.ui\, 
And  the  song-birds  make  music  all  day. 

'Twas  midnight  in  the  Quaker  City.  A  silvery  sheen 
of  moonshine  bathed  the  vernal  beauties  of  Fairmount 
park  in  Hoods  of  pale  and  ghostly  light;  the  tall  steeples 
threw  long  shadows  athwart  the  adjoining  buildings — 
w  hen  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  by  magic,  the  Reely  motor 
continued  to  refuse  to  mote. 

Miss  Eulalia.  I  don't  see  what  the  men  can  find  to 
admire  in  that  Miss  Hansom,  to  call  her  the  belle  of  the 
springs.    I  think  she's  just  horrid. 

Miss  Eudora.    So  do  I.    She  is  so  disgracefully  vulgar. 

Miss  Eulalia.    I  had  not  noticed  that. 

Miss  Eudora.  Oh,  her  vulgarity  is  simply  unendur- 
able. What  do  you  think?  The  other  afternoon  when 
we  were  playing  lawn  tennis  she  actually  got  in  a  perspi- 
ration. 

"  Have  you  any  pleasant  front  rooms  to  let?  "  inquired 
a  man  who  was  visiting  the  rural  districts. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  hostess. 
"  And  fresh  butter?  " 
"  Yes." 

"And  good  milk? " 
"Oh,  yes." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  will  engage  board;  but,  by  the  way, 
have  you  any  malaria  here?" 

"  No;  but  I  can  get  John  to  bring  you  some  any  time 
you  want  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  man  to  the  lecture  committee, 
"  I  want  to  deliver  a  temperance  lecture  in  your  town." 

"  YOU  don't  look  like  a  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
drinking,"  remarked  the  chairman,  suspiciously.  "  I  lave 
you  ever  been  a  drunkard?" 

"  I  lectured  all  through  the  South  last  winter,  and  in 
Florida,  where  I  saw  a  swamp  snake  fifty  feet  long, 
I  " 

"  Pardon  my  curiosity,  sir!"  interrupted  the  chairman, 
hastily;  "  When  do  you  want  the  hall?" 

"  Don't  lock  that  door !  "  shrieked  a  Vassar  girl,  as  she 
ran  into  the  geology-class  room  and  began  to  feel  under 
the  edge  of  the  benches. 

"What  have  you  lost?"  asked  the  professor. 

"  I  think  I  left  it  in  this  room,"  she  replied,  as  she  ran 
her  fair  white  fingers  up  and  down  the  door-posts  and 
under  the  door-sill.  "Oh,  I  must  find  it!  I  cannot  live 
without  it !    What  shall  I  do? " 

"What  have  you  lost?"  repeated  the  kind  professor, 
with  sympathy. 

"  I — I've  mis-p-placed,"  sobbed  the  young  lady,  "  I've 
mi-i-sp-placed  my  ch-ch-chewing-g-gum." 


Learn  to  walk,  young  man,  before  you  try  to  prance. 
Don't  hunger  and  thirst  for  a  boudoir  car  while  you 
are  the  junior  clerk  and  have  to  sweep  out  the  store 
and  sleep  under  the  counter.  If  you  are  a  young  physi- 
cian, don't  cx|K.'ct  to  make  it  all  the  first  year.  Your 
father  rode  four  or  five  horses  to  death  before  he  was  able 
to  put  an  Axminster  on  the  office  floor,  and  lean  back  in 
his  sleepy-hollow  chair  and  announc  e  that  he  would 
answer  no  calls  after  six  p.  m.  If  you  are  practicing  law, 
remember  that  the  old  attorney  whose  office  you  are 
sweeping  out  wore  white  hair,  and  not  much  of  that, 
before  he  began  taking  whole  farms  for  single  fees  in  small 
cases.  And  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  they  didn't  spend 
every  cent  of  it  as  fast  as  they  got  it. — Burdette. 


WOMAN  AM)  ARTIST. 


If  she  neglected  one  especial  gift 

And  turned  from  laurel  crowns  she  might  have  won, 
From  the  high  tasks  that  genius  might  have  done. 
Dropping  the  stylus  or  the  brush  to  lift 
Wee  baby  feet  across  the  stones,  to  sift 
Meanings  from  childish  prattle,  and  to  croon 
Low,  tender  cradle-songs  in  a  dreamy  tone, 
Catching  from  baby  eyes,  as  though  a  rift 
In  clouds,  the  light  of  heaven— is  this  a  lot 
To  be  deplored.''    Nay,  would  she,  if  she  could. 
Exchange?    First,  woman  ;  after,  poet — what 
You  will !    Her  soul  has  seized  the  greater  good. 
The  1 1  i 7 / y  heights  of  fame  were  well  forgot 
To  sound  the  wondrous  depths  of  motherhood. 

Alice  Williams  Hrothcrton. 


LORD  TOM  NODDY  IN  CLOVER. 


So  ingrained  is  the  system  of  giving  credit  in  this  coun- 
try, writes  Rate  Field  from  England  to  the  Manhattan, 
that,  glad  as  tradesmen  are  to  waive  cash,  they  as  a  rule 
entertain  much  less  regard  for  such  clients  than  for  those 
who  run  up  enormous  bills  of  one,  two  ami  three  years' 
duration.  In  fact,  the  former  are  made  to  suffer  for  the 
short — or  at  least  long — comings  of  the  latter. 

"  Why  do  you  charge  us  so  exorbitantly  for  a  brough- 
am?" 1  asked  our  carriage-man  the  other  day.  "We 
pay  weekly,  and  yet  your  prices  are  as  high  as  though  you 
waited  a  year  for  your  money." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  the  man,  "  we  can't  afford  to 
discount.  We've  a  great  many  grand  patrons,  to  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  give  long  credit,  and  we  must  charge 
cash  customers  high  pric  es  in  order  to  be  able  to  trust  the 
others,  by  whom  we  make  a  lot  of  bad  debts.  It  do  so 
put  the  gentry  out  to  be  asked  for  money." 

Behold  English  retail  business  in  a  nutshell.  Trades- 
people are  SO  much  under  the  inlluence  of  caste  that  they 
feel  honored  by  giving  Lord  Tom  Noddy  credit,  with  the 
possibility  of  never  realizing  a  penny,  and  wreak  their  liv- 
ing on  those  who  are  too  honest  to  order  what  they  can- 
not pay  for.  Cash  patrons  are  poor,  miserable  "white 
trash,"  as  the  American  slaves  used  to  call  those  Cau- 
casians who  were  sufficiently  degraded  to  work.  They 
may  leave  at  any  time  for  the  North  Pole  or  the  Equator, 
and  no  one  be  the  loser;  but  Lord  Tom  Noddy  is  an 
established  institution,  dating  from  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  His  creditors  have  an  abiding  interest  in 
his  welfare.  His  movements  are  carefully  watched ;  his 
health  concerns  many  families.  If  he  be  ordered  to  the 
North  Pole  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Pray, 
how  does  he  pacify  his  creditors?  By  ordering  a  superb 
outfit— rolling  up  more  promises  to  payl 

"Pay  my  tailor!"  exclaimed  a  young  swell  the  other 
day.  "  Why,  do  you  know  how  I've  paid  him  this  year? 
By  ordering  more  clothes.  He  was  as  much  pleased  as 
though  I'd  handed  him  Bank  of  England  notes." 

We  have  had  no  such  ruinous  system  of  credit.  With 
us  cash,  not  blood,  is  the  best  fellow,  and  no  one  keeps 
uii  his  head  in  society  for  any  length  of  time  who  cannot 
look  his  butcher  and  baker  in  the  lace  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  An  Americ  an  tradesman  has  no  more 
regard  for  the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant  than  for  plain 
form  Smith.  W  hat  he  wants  is  a  receipted  bill,  and  the 
liluest  blood  that  ever  llowed  in  human  veins  will  not 
compensate  him  for  the  absence  of  pecuniary  satisfaction, 
liritish  tradesmen  have  themselves  to  thank  for  their  rot- 
ten condition  never  worse  than  now — and  for  the  conse- 
quent establishment  of  cooperative  stores.  1  rarely  go  to 
the  "stores"  that  I  do  not  lose  my  temper,  and  ache 
from  head  to  foot  from  standing  and  waiting  until  the 
perfectly  indifferent  young  men  get  ready  to  serve  me. 
They  can't  help  making  me  wait,  because  they  are  over- 
worked, and  cannot  multiply  their  hands  and  feet, 
hirst,  I  must  write  an  order;  then  I  must  wait  until 
the  cashier  can  set  down  "  the  dem  total,"  which  Man- 
talina  so  feelingly  abhorred.  Then  I  pay  this  "  dem 
total,"  after  which  I  am  permitted  to  go  in  search  of 
a  superintendent,  who  gives  the  order  to  whomsoever 
is  least  engaged.  This  may  mean  six  orders  deep  in  ad- 
vance. "Will  I  take  the  panel  with  me?"  "Yes." 
"  Have  I  other  orders  to  give?  It  w  ill  be  quite  half  an 
hour  before  the  parcel  is  ready."  So  I  wander  upstairs 
and  downstairs,  seeking  what  I  may  devour,  in  order  to 
kill  time— and  almost  myself.  I  finally  appear  laden 
w  ith  small  packages,  and  after  waiting  more  than  twenty 
minutes  longer,  obtain  my  spoils.  A  gong  is  sounded, 
and  in  the  course  of  live  minutes  a  porter  arrive*. 

"  Do  I  want  a  cab? " 

"Yes." 

Shouldering  my  purchases,  the  porter  sallies  forth,  hails 
a  four-wheeler,  literally  bundles  me  into  it,  and  I  go  off 
to  unbundle  on  reaching  home. 


"  I  was  mighty  thankful  for  that  rain  we  got  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  it  did  the  corn  a  world  of  good.  How  many 
acres  have  you  got  planted  in  corn?" 

"  I've  got  no  corn  planted  this  year  at  all.  I  wasn't 
thinking  about  crops." 

"Well,  how,  then,  can  the  rain  benefit  you?" 

"  You  see,  I  don't  often  get  a  decent  dinner  at  home, 
as  my  wife  says  she  can't  took  in  hot  weather,  but  yester- 
day there  was  to  be  a  c  huri  h  picnic,  and  she  fixed  up  a 
lunch-basket  for  the  preacher's  table;  but  it  rained  so  the 
picnic  could  not  come  off.  To  keep  the  preacher's  lunch 
from  spoiling,  we  had  it  for  dinner,  and  it  was  the  best 
I've  had  since  we  were  married.  There  was  no  end  to 
chicken  and  jellies  and  that  sort  of  alleviations.  Don't 
tell  me  the  ram  yesterday  didn't  do  any  good.  It  was  the 
most  refreshing  shower  we  had  here  for  years." — Texas 
Sifdngs. 


"I  think  it's  outrageous,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass ; 
"  here  it  says  in  the  paper  that  St.  John  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  President.  It's  bad  enough  making  fun  of  live 
people,  but  when  they  begin  lugging  in  the  apostles  it 
certainly  is  too  much." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SPORTING. 


There  was  little  work  at  the  traps  last  Sunday,  and  the 
only  two  events  on  the  card  afforded  such  indifferent  sport 
that  the  light  patronage  was  warranted. 

At  Bird's  Point,  Robinson  exhibited  himself  in  bad 
form,  and  was  tied  twice  by  Slade  and  Graff,  Slade  cap- 
turing two  pots  over  him. 

The  Occidental  W  ing  Club  met  at  the  Six  Mile  House 
for  the  last  of  the  six  shoots,  for  which  average  medals  are 
to  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Out  of  sixty  clay 
birds  P.  F.  Walsh  riddled  forty-nine,  and  secured  the 
gold  trophy,  while  H.  Blankcn  took  the  silver  one  with 
a  score  of  forty-four. 

The  Lincoln  Gun  Club's  shoot  atColma — fifteen  birds, 
eighteen  yards'  rise— resulted  in  Edler  taking  the  first 
medal,  and  Christie  the  second. 

Vacavflle  has  a  gun  club  of  eighteen  members,  and 
thinks  its  shot-distributers  are  worthy  of  being  matched 
against  a  similar  number  from  Vallejo,  Benicia,  Napa,  or 
other  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

The  Thirteenth  District  Association  will  offer  ten  purses 
for  pigeon-shots  to  compete  for  at  the  next  regular  asso- 
ciation fair. 

C.  W.  Pick,  of  Pacheco,  has  become  the  owner  of  a 
double-barrel  breech-loader  which  some  English  shot 
orginally  paid  200/.  for.  The  expense  is  due  to  a  number 
of  forest  scenes  being  chased  in  gold  on  the  barrels. 

Lord  Clifford  and  Davenport  Ilandley  shot  at  seventy- 
five  birds  each,  for  a  stake  of  1,000/.  at  Natting  Hill, 
London,  his  lordship  winning  by  a  score  of  sixty-nine  to 
fifty-two. 

Cotsford  is  in  town,  and  is  training  actively  for  the  pro- 
fessional scull  race  at  the  state  regatta,  to  be  held  in 
Stockton,  under  the  auspices  of  th  Amity  and  Stockton 
clubs,  on  the  1st  proximo.  Supervisor  Sullivan,  Dennis 
Griffin  and  Bob  Christy  are  among  the  entries  from  this 
city,  and  the  field  promises  to  be  so  large  that  it  is.expected 
that  the  race  will  have  to  be  rowed  in  trial  heats.  The 
other  events  will  probably  be  as  follows:  Four-oared 
shell  race,  four-oared  barge  race,  a  wherry  race  for  pro- 
fessionals, and  a  single-scull  and  barge  race  for  ama- 
teurs. 

The  yachtsmen  will  have  the  world  of  sport  well  to 
themselves  during  the  next  month.  Considerable  prepa- 
ration is  being  made  for  the  San  Francisco  Club's  regatta 
on  the  30th  instant,  and  that  will  hardly  be  well  over  before 
practicing  will  be  commenced  for  the  Pacific  Club's  annual 
regatta  on  Admission  Day.  Time  allowance  for  the  for- 
mer event,  which  takes  place  over  the  mid-channel 
course,  has  been  fixed  at  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  the 
foot  between  boats  of  one  class,  for  the  class  prizes,  and 
one  minute  is  to  be  the  concession  by  the  boats  of  the  big 
class  to  the  smaller  ones,  in  the  general  struggle  for  the 
club  flag,  significant  of  the  championship. 

Other  boats  in  the  fleet  were  the  Ariel,  Whitewing, 
Rambler  and  Spray,  but  as  they  failed  to  round  the 
home  stakeboat  on  the  proper  hand  their  time  was  not 
taken. 

Stone  is  building  a  28-foot  cutter  with  a  9.6-foot  beam, 
and  figures  on  the  draught  being  three  feet  forward  and 
five  feet  aft. 

Jay  Gould's  Atalanta  won  the  steam  yacht  race  from 
Larchmont  to  New  London,  ninety  miles— running  the 
distance  in  four  hours  and  forty-four  minutes. 

The  Magic  returned  to  the  bay  last  Saturday,  after  a 
week's  cruising  about  Vallejo,  Antioch,  Martinez  and 
Stockton. 

It  is  rumored — not  believed— that  the  Chispa  is  actu- 
ally going  to  be  entered  in  the  San  Francisco  Club's 
regatta. 

The  Pacific  Club  fleet's  cruise  to  Vallejo,  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  resulted  in  the  Fleurde  Lis  taking  first  place 
on  both  the  run  up  and  the  beat  down,  the  latter  race  being 
won  without  time  allowance.  Up  to  nearly  the  close  of  last 
season  Captain  White  did  not  understand  his  boat,  and 
was  averse  to  putting  her  nose  into  a  swell  that  would 
dump  a  bucket  of  water  on  his  decks.  Some  outside 
cruising  has  given  him  both  experience  and  confidence, 
and  no  amateur  in  this  port  has  any  business  to  match 
with  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  under  Pacific  Club  rules,  owners 
to  sail  boats. 

The  following  is  Secretary  Melville's  official  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  beat  down : 


Yacht.  Actual  Time.         Corrected  Time. 

Fleur  de  Lis  2:44:39  2:37:00 

Nellie  2:49:17  2:39:44 

Lurline  2:46:32  2:46:32 

Aggie  2:48:20  2:46:41 

Halcyon  2:56:00  2:56:00 

Annie  ,  3:l6  =  38  3=°°: 23 


The  Columbia  Rowing  Club,  of  Oakland,  has  an- 
nounced a  regatta  for  Admission  Day,  in  Oakland  creek. 

The  final  trip  for  the  season  of  the  Walton  Fishing 
Club  will  take  place  on  the  31st  instant.  The  unfavor- 
able result  of  fishing  at  the  Farallones  has  induced  the 
members  to  try  the  waters  inside  the  heads. 

Jno.  Teenier,  the  McKcesport  wonder,  and  his  backers 
are  anxious  to  match  with  Hanlan,  on  his  return,  for 
$2,500.  A  man,  horse,  boat  or  dog,  after  reigning  at  the 
head  of  a  class  for  years,  has  only  to  suffer  one  defeat 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  challenges  from  inferiors,  who 
,  feared  supremacy  when  it  was  supreme. 


Speculation  is  rife  over  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  de- 
feat of  Hanlan  by  Beach,  by  seven  lengths,  over  a  straight- 
away course  three  miles  and  three  hundred  and  thirty 
yards  long.  The  data  received  has  been  very  meager, 
and  I  shall  wait  to  hear  more  before  sadly  acknowledging 
that  the  gentlemanly  I  [anion  has  met  his  master. 

The  Merion  Cricket  Club  is  arranging  for  a  field  day 
at  the  Bay  District  track,  on  the  yth  proximo.  Entries 
will  be  received  up  to  the  30th  instant. 

The  summary  of  the  American  cricketers'  tour  through 
England  shows  them  to  have  won  eight  games,  lost  five, 
and  played  five  drawn  matches — an  excellent  showing, 
without  taking  into  consideration  that  the  visitors  did 
their  work  in  the  birthplace  of  the  sport. 

The  sixth  game  for  the  Harrison  trophy  will  be  played 
by  the  Merion  and  Occident  elevens  to  day.  If  the  Oc- 
cidents win,  the  trophy  goes  to  them  ;  but  if  victory  perches 
on  the  Merions'  bat,  a  seventh  match  will  have  to  be 
played. 

It  seems  definitely  settled  that  Maud  S's  retirement 
from  the  track  depends  upon  her  record  being  lowered  by 
Jay  Eye  See  before  the  close  of  the  present  season.  If 
Mr.  Case's  little  gelding  fails  to  accomplish  this  feat,  Mr. 
Bonner,  Maud's  new  master,  will  retire  her  from  the  track 
and  use  her  only  for  breeding  purposes.  It  is  a  staggerer 
to  the  turfites  who  believe  in  chance  conceptions  for 
speed  that  the  king  and  queen  of  the  turf,  the  two  animals 
named,  were  both  got  by  sons  of  Rysdyk's  1  lambletonian. 

Monroe  Chief  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  con- 
valescence for  his  handlers  to  definitely  determine  whether 
his  injury  will  prove  permanent  or  otherwise. 

The  thirty  days  time  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Mr.  Keene,  in  which  to  pay  the  custom-house 
charge  on  the  Ascot  cup,  has  expired,  and  Foxhall's 
owner  has  neither  paid  the  duty  nor  sent  the  cup  back  to 
England.  By  orders  from  headquarters,  the  trophy  will 
be  disposed  of  in  the  usual  manncrof  unclaimed  dutiable 
goods. 

Ned  Fry's  Arab  has  been  doing  well,  and  is  heavily 
backed  for  a  place  in  the  2  :  22  class  at  Santa  Rosa  to-day. 

Whistler  and  Delmas  have  arranged  a  match,  under 
Gneco-Roman  rules,  for  $1,000,  but  have  not  yet  fixed 
the  date.  The  Kansas  Cyclone,  I  opine,  will  make  things 
very  unpleasant  for  the  Parisian  Terror,  whose  rushing 
tactics  will  be  of  about  one  hundred  per  cent  less  avail  in 
this  match  than  they  were  with  Cannon.  The  French- 
man is  deceiving  a  great  many  people,  however,  and  may- 
make  a  good  showing.  The  match  is  alleged  to  have  no 
essence  of  preconcerted  arrangement  about  it,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  clauses  have  been  introduced  in  the 
articles  of  agreement  to  prevent  any  such  disappointment 
to  the  public  as  resulted  on  Delmas 's  debut.  The  time 
of  the  match  is  limited  to  three  hours,  and  one  fall  will 
be  sufficient  to  decide  it,  if  no  others  are  gained  during 
that  length  of  time.  W resiling  or  resting  on  the  floor  for 
more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time  is  also  barred,  as  well  as 
boring.  Cannon  wants  to  bet  $500  that  he  can  take  two 
falls  out  of  Delmas  in  an  hour,  at  catch-as-catch-can. 
As  the  latter's  weakness  is  in  his  legs,  while  Cannon  is 
evenly  built,  it  does  not  seem  an  improbable  feat,  when 
Cannon's  superior  agility  is  also  taken  into  consideration. 

Charley  McVey  the  ball-player,  has  turned  his  attention 
to  wrestling,  and  is  anxious  to  get  on  a  match  with  Whist- 
ler, relying  on  the  result  of  the  contest  for  future  con- 
tinuance in  that  line  of  athletics. 

Eiseman  and  Matthews  are  matched  at  Graico-Roman 
for  a  medal  and  the  amateur  middle-weight  champion- 
ship. 

A  local  manager  has  projected  the  erection  of  a  mon- 
ster pavilion  on  the  pavilion-lot  at  Fighth  and  Market 
streets.  The  lot  is  to  be  inclosed  by  a  ten-foot  fence, 
and  a  track  built  for  bicycle  races  and  sprinting. 

Friar  Tuck. 


FRAGMENTS. 


A  woman's  fro^vn,  a  woman's  smile, 
Nor  hate  nor  fondness  prove; 

For  maidens  smile  on  him  they  hate, 
And  fly  from  him  they  love. 


If  peace  be  in  the  heart, 
The  wildest  winter  scene  is  full  of  solemn  beauty; 
The  midnight  ligtning  Hash  but  shows  the  path  of  duty; 
Each  living  creature  tells  some  new  and  joyous  story; 
The  very  trees  and  stones  will  catch  a  ray  of  glory, 

If  peace  be  in  the  heart. 

C.  F.  Richardson. 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  lile's  unresting  sea. 

Holmes. 

Let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 

I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still: 

It  sounds  from  all  things  old, 

It  sounds  from  all  things  young. 

From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul, 

l'cals  out  a  cheerful  song. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  rose, 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bird, 

Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 

Nor  in  the  song  of  woman  heard — 

Hut  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things 

There  alway,  alway  something  sings. 

A'.  W.  Emerson. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


Governor  Cleveland — in  my  early  manhood  I  was  a 
communicant  of  his  father's  church — tells  the  world  that 
labor  is  dignified.  I  have  long  entertained  the  same 
opinion  privately;  but  moving,  as  I  do,  among  the  haut 
ton,  I  confess  that  I  have  never  had  the  courage  to  avow  it. 
Encouraged,  however,  by  my  distinguished  young  friend's 
boldness  in  expressing  this  radical  and  startling  belief,  I 
have  set  to  work  upon  a  design  for  a  colossal  statue  of 
Dignity,  which  I  shall  submit  ere  long  to  our  French  ad- 
mirer, M.  Bartholdi.  The  comjxjsition  will  be  simple — 
merely  an  American  citizen  of  Milesian  aspect,  leaning 
upon  a  shovel  and  gazing  thoughtfully'at  a  sand-bank. 
It  is  my  intention  to  ask  some  of  my  friends  to  donate  a 
lot  on  the  summit  of  Nob  Hill  as  a  site  for  this  statue. 


I  approached  my  friend  Captain  Laffey,  the  Pilot  Com- 
missioner, on  Montgomery  street  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
offered  my  hand,  as  usual. 

"  No,  sor! "  said  the  Captain,  fiercely,  rejecting  it.  "  Oi 
shake  hands  wid  no  newspaper  man.  Aff  Oi  had  moi 
way,  Oi'd  dump  ye  all  in  the  bottom  av  the  bay!" 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter?  "  I  gasped,  in  wonder. 

"  Did  ye  see  how  I  was  writ  up — me  an'  me  tailor — in 
the  Chronicle?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  That  was  the  way  that  Turn  McSuden  got  aven  on 
me.    It's  Turn  McSchoundrel  Oi'll  call  him  whin  we 

mate." 

I  calmed  my  friend's  indignation  somewhat,  and  he 
condescended  to  explain.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Suden,  who 
is  an  enterprising  reporter,  suspected  corruption  in  the 
Pilot  Commission,  and  conceived  the  brilliant  scheme  of 
ascertaining  by  experiment  whether  an  appointment  as 
pilot  could  be  bought. 

"  He  wint  to  Tommy  Chandler,"  said  Captain  Laffey, 
purple  with  righteous  anger  at  the  recollection,  "an'tould 
him  he  had  a  tousand  dollars  to  spind  fur  a  place  fur  a 
frind.  '  There's  Laffey  over  there,'  says  Tommy;  'go 
over  an'  stroike  him.'  Over  comes  Mr.  McSuden  to  me, 
an'  says  he,  '  Can  you  make  place  fur  a  frind  av  moine 
as  a  poilot?  Oi  mane  business,'  says  he,  cockin'  his  oi,  an' 
jinglin'  some  kays  in  the  pocket  av  him.  Luckin'  down, 
contempshus  loike,  sez  Oi  to  him,  '  Vis,  Oi  kin  make  yer 
friend  a  poilot ;  but  there's  only  wan  way  fur  to  go  about 
the  job.'  '  Oi  mane  business,'  says  he,  drawin'  closer,  an' 
lowerin'  his  vice.  '  So  do  Oi,'  says  Oi.  '  There  be  four 
or  foive  poilots  up  shtairs  this  minute.  Oi'll  lind  ye  me 
pishtil,  an'  ye  kin  go  up  an'  kill  two  or  three  av  them. 
Do  it,  an'  Oi'll  put  your  frind  in  the  place  av  one  av 
them.'  Wid  that  aff  walked  this  McSuden,  with  his 
hoight  reduced  be  foive  inches,  and  in  return  fur  me  joke 
he's  dishgraced  me  be  wroitin'  up  me  little  trouble  wid 
me  tailor.    McSuden  !  McBlaggard  it  is,  sure! " 

"No,  sor!"  bawled  the  Captain,  as  I  again  held  out 
my  hand,  "  Oi'm  done  wid  yer  troibe." 

And,  positively,  the  absurd  man  turned  and  gave  me  a 
view  of  his  back !   

On  Tuesday  night,  after  I  had  placed  my  wig  upon  its 
block  and  dropped  my  teeth  in  the  glass,  the  landlady 
knocked  at  my  door  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Persiflage,  there's  a  young  gentleman  down 
stairs  who  wants  to  see  you." 

Throwing  on  my  .dressing  gown,  I  descended  in  my 
slippers,  and  was  greeted  by  a  youth  whose  father  is 
worth  ever  so  many  millions. 

"Howdy,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  my  hand  and  smiled. 
"  Mr.  Persiflage,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  "I'm  in  a  hole, 
and  I  have  called  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  twenty  dollars." 

I  was  stunned,  but  said  certainly,  for  the  sake  of  his 
father — who  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  rich  man,  and  of  course, 
a  leader  of  society.  "  Certainly,"  I  repeated,  and  returned 
from  a  trip  to  my  room  with  the  coin. 

Five  minutes  later  the  door-bell  rang  again,  and  I  was 
called.  The  son  of  the  millionaire  was  on  the  stoop,  and 
held  out  a  silver  dollar  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. 

"  Say,  Persiflage,"  said  he,  "  what  d'ye  mean  by  playin' 
this  sleeper  off  on  me?" 

"  Jimmy,"  I  replied,  "  I'm  sure  I  gave  you  a  twenty." 

"Persiflage,"  he  responded,  "you're  dead  off.  I 
pulled  it  out  when  I  got  to  a  lamp-post,  and  saw  it  was 
only  a  dollar." 

I  looked  at  the  young  man  steadily,  and  he  never 
flinched.  I  knew  he  was  lying,  because  the  twenty  I 
had  given  him  was  the  only  one  I  had. 

"James,"  I  remarked,  "  I  respect  your  father." 

"  Well,  I  don't,"  he  replied,  "  he's  a  stingy  old 
nobody." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  I,  and  I  closed  the  door  in 
the  face  of  the  too-enterprising  son  of  the  millionaire. 

Persiflage. 


Curate  (to  new  villager).  How  is  it,  Mr.  Blank,  I 
never  see  you  at  your  church? 

Mr.  Blank.  The  fact  is,  I  hold  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  cashier  and  confidential  clerk  in  a  large  mercan- 
tile house,  and  by  becoming  a  member  of  any  religious 
body  I  should  insure  my  instant  dismissal.    Good-day ! 

Patches  are  considered  a  sign  of  poverty,  except  when 
they  are  in  a  crazy-quilt. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


THE  DRAMA. 

 She  replied. ..."  One  day, 

For  our  delight  we  read  of  Lancelot 
How  him  love  thrall'd.    Alone  we  were,  and  no 
Suspicion  near  us.    Oft  times  by  that  reading 
Our  eyes  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Fled  from  our  altered  cheek.    Hut  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell.    When  of  that  smile  we  read, 
The  wished  smile  so  rapturously  kiss'd 
By  one  so  deep  in  love,  then  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembling  kiss'd.    The  liook  and  writer  both 
Were  love's  purveyors.    In  its  leaves  that  day 
We  read  no  more." — "  Dante's  Hell,"  canto  v. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  made  his  appearance  at 
the  California  last  Monday  evening,  in  Francesco 
da  Rimini,  as  "  Lanciotto."  The  public  greeted 
him  with  enthusiasm,  saluting  him  not  only  as 
an  old  acquaintance,  but  one  who  is  an  honor  to 
the  American  stage. 

After  a  few  scenes  one  perceives  that  he  has 
before(him,  in  Mr.  Barrett,  a  student  of  art  and  a 
man  whose  tenacity  has  made  him  superior  to 
many  others.  "To  succeed  in  art,"  says  Goethe, 
''  one  must  work,  work,  work."  "  The  man  who 
would  become  a  great  actor,"  says  Talma,  "must 
work  without  rest."  Well,  Mr.  Barrett  is  an 
illustration  of  these  two  sentences. 

I  may  say,  ex  abrupt o,  that  Mr.  Boker,  the 
author  of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  has  been  in- 
spired by  Silvio  Pellico's  tragedy,  which  is  not 
faithful  to  history.  Bocaccio  writes  of  the  tragic 
episode  upon  which  the  play  is  founded : 

"  '  Lanciotto,'  son  of  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rim- 
ini, ugly  and  deformed  in  his  person,  was  the 
destined  husband  of  Francesca,  daughter  of 
Guido  da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna.  Thinking 
that  his  deformity  would  be  an  obstacle  to  a  reali- 
zation of  this  union,  his  brother  Paolo,  who  was 
handsome  beyond  imagination,  was  sent  instead 
to  celebrate  the  betrothal  rites.  Francesca  be- 
comes enamored  of  Paolo,  and  afterward,  find- 
ing herself  the  wife  of  a  deformed  cavalier,  dis- 
dains the  affection  of  the  latter.  The  husband, 
having  suspicions,  feigns  to  depart;  but  soon 
comes  back  and  finds  the  lovers  in  the  nuptial 
chamber,  the  door  being  locked  from  the  inside. 
Paolo  precipitates  himself  through  the  door  of 
a  subterranean  passage,  but  his  mantle  is  caught 
in  the  trap-door.  Francesca  opens  to  the  en- 
raged husband,  who,  dagger  in  hand,  rushes  in 
fury  to  stab  his  brother.  Francesca  interposes 
herself  and  receives  the  first  thrust ;  Paolo  the 
second." 

Evidently  the  drama  of  Mr.  Boker  is  not  in 
some  respects  faithful  to  the  history;  but  we  can 
condone  him  certain  licenses  when  they  are  to  ob- 
tain theatrical  effects.  At  all  events,  this  play  is 
intensely  dramatic.  There  are  some  telling  sit- 
uations, which  capture  the  interest  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  construction  is  easy,  the  dialogue  at 
times  strong  and  elevated,  and  the  development, 
according  to  Mr.  Boker's  point  of  view,  comes 
very  logically. 

Mr.  Barrett  sustained  the  character  of  "Lan- 
ciotto" with  a  marked  perspicacity,  though  there 
are  moments  when  he  is  waiting  in  power, 
because  he  follows  an  order  of  calmness  which 
keeps  chained  the  exhalation  of  the  passions  that 
excites  an  audience  to  enthusiasm. 

The  support  is  very  good.  Miss  Mary  Wain- 
right  makes  a  lovely  "  Francesca."  Her  enun- 
ciation is  very  clear.  In  her  love  scene  she  is 
full  of  poet  sentiment.  This  scene  is  absolutely 
her  best.  Her  first  is  not  a  happy  one;  she  is 
too  gay,  too  bright,  too  bold.  The  daughters 
of  Italian  noblemen  are  brought  up  with  a  sever- 
ity which  Miss  Wainright's  deportment  does  not 
at  all  indicate. 

Mr.  Louis  James  makes  a  very  clever  jester  all 
through  the  play.    He  was  deservedly  applauded. 

"  Paolo  "  was  represented  by  Mr.  Mosley,  with 
good  effect.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act  he 
commits  an  incongruity:  "To  Rimini!  To 
Rimini!"  says  "Paolo,"  pointing  toward  Rim- 
ini. The  curtain  falls;  the  audience  applauds; 
the  curtain  again  arises;  the  tableau  is  changed. 
We  find  "Paolo"  in  another  position.  He  has 
taken  his  place  on  the  right  side  of  "  Francesca" 
and  he  is  pointing  toward  "Polenta's"  house. 
Why?  The  color  of  the  situation  must  always 
he  respected. 

All  the  others  act  their  parts  very  nicely  indeed. 
The  costumes  arc  beautiful  and  strictly  histori- 
cal, and  the  scenery  very  effective.  Next  week 
we  are  promised  Yorick's  Love,  Ly  Howells— one 
of  Barrett's  best  representations. 

The  same  evening  Messrs.  Brooks  &  Dick- 
son's company  opened  at  the  Baldwin  with  /;/ 
the  Ranks.  The  theater  has  been  crowded  all 
the  week;  this  means  a  merited  success.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  play  is  thoroughly  English, 
The  plot  is  strong  and  spontaneous.  There 
are  no  very  great  characters,  yet  they  are  well 
enough  drawn  to  render  interesting  the  various 
scenes.  Mr.  Buckley  is  an  actor  ol  considerable 
ability.  The  poor  fellow  has  to  take  all  the 
kicking  and  culling  necessary  to  a  development  of 
the  piece;  but  he  takes,  also,  all  the  sympathy  of 
the  ladies  present.  Miss  Fetter  as  "Ruth 
Herrick"is  already  a  favorite  with  the  public. 
She  has  a  very  pleasant  voice,  and  her  delivery 
of  the  lines  is  natural  and  forcible.  Mr.  Pierson 
acts  the  part  of  "  Captain  Holcroft  "  in  a  manner 
that  engages  the  attention  instantly.  He  is  a  very 
capable  actor.  "  Sergeant  Searle  "  is  cleverly  per 
sonated  by  Mr.  White.  All  the  other  characters 
are  so  well  represented  that  each  contributes  to 
the  success  of  this  well-constructed  melodrama 


All  the  scenery,  mechanically  and  artistically 
speaking,  is  beautiful,  and  the  details  intensely 
realistic. 


MUSIC. 

The  Western  Addition  Literary  ami  Social 
Club  is  a  new  society  ol  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  i if  cultivat- 
ing the  taste  for  music  and  literature.  The 
entertainment  given  last  Wednesday  evening  is 
an  assurance  of  success  for  their  noble  aim. 
The  programme  was  very  interesting,  and  was 
carried  out  in  an  artistic  manner.  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Dttffy  deserves  a  word  of  praise  fur  his  good 
taste  in  gathering  together  such  a  number  of 
excellent  artists  and  amateurs. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  Cambiaggio-Sieni- 
Lampini  opera  company  initiated  their  new 
season  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Emani. 
I'his  is  the  work  which  gave  Verdi's  name  promi- 
nence. It  was  his  first  step  toward  fame,  ami 
it  has  ever  since  been  very  popular — so  much  so 
that  thirty  years  of  life  have  not  diminished  its 
prestige.  Generally  the  change  of  theater  is 
lctrimental  to  a  company,  but  a  large  audience 
assembled  for  this  occasion.  The  acoustics  of 
the  Grand  Opera  House  has  doubled  the  vol- 
ume of  the  voices,  and  their  qualities  can  be 
judged  to  better  advantage  than  at  the  < " .1 1  i t.  u  - 
nia. 

Faust,  the  Gounod  chef-ePetuvre,  was  given 
Thursday  evening  in  an  admirable  style.  To 
discuss  now  the  merit  of  this  superb  opera  would 
be  out  of  place;  the  masterpieces  accepted  by 
\rt  and  applauded  by  the  good  taste  of  all  the 
civilized  world  must  not  be  criticised  any  more, 
but  remain  on  their  high  pedestal  for  the  ad- 
miration of  all.  The  execution  has  never  been 
excelled  in  San  F  rancisco  by  any  company.  The 
ingenuousness  of  "Marguerite,"  her  passion, 
despair  and  repentance,  were  beautifully  inter- 
preted by  Signora  Damerini.  Giannini  treated 
the  character  of  "  Faust  "  with  the  same  delicacy, 
abondon  and  ardor  as  a  Joseffyor  a  Scharwenka 
treats  Chopin's  music. 

The  interpretation  of  "  Mephistopholes,"  by 
Serbolini,  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
evening.  The  genius  of  perdition,  idealized  by 
Goethe  and  Gounod,  he  masterly  revealed.  Yil- 
mant  was  a  splendid  "  Valentino."  He  sang 
the  death  scene  with  such  earnest,  soulful  ex- 
pression that  it  became  a  new  creation. 

The  chorus  did  their  work  in  a  conscientious 
manner,  and  the  orchestra  was  never  heard  to 
better  advantage;  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
when  directed  so  artistically  by  Signor  Loghe- 
der.  This  gentleman — a  composer  himself— has 
infused  the  musicians  with  a  spirit,  a  fire,  unusual 
in  our  orchestras.  He  is  very  young,  and  his 
future  will  surely  be  very  brilliant.  The  dans- 
euse,  Signorina  Ortori,  distinguished  herself  by 
dancing  very  gracefully. 

Aida  was  repeated  on  Friday.  As  it  was  its 
sixth  performance,  the  greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ence evidently  enjoyed  the  music  more  than 
ever,  as  new  beauties  were  revealed  to  the  ear, 
which  even  an  experienced  musician  could  not 
grasp  at  the  first  hearing.  All  the  artists  were 
applauded  by  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. 

To-day's  matinee,  Faust;  to-morrow  night, 
Aida. 

Mine.  Fabbri  has  completed  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  grand  opera  season  in  German  and 
Italian.  The  organization  is  powerful,  com- 
prising the  following  artists:  Eugenie  Pappen- 
heim,  prima  donna  dramatico soprano,  from  Her 
Majesty's  Theater,  London,  and  the  Imperial 
Theater,  Vienna;  Miss  Emma  Kirchner,  lyric 
soprano,  from  the  Royal  Imperial  Theater,  Ber- 
lin; Miss  Anna  Rosctti.  and  Leonora  Simonsen, 
soprani;  Miss  Minie  Nords,  mezzo  soprano; 
Mr.  William  Junck,  primo  tenorc,  from  the 
Royal  Imperial  Theater,  Berlin;  Mr.  George 
Werrenrath,  primo  tenor,  from  the  Royal  The- 
ater, Copenhagen  ;  Signor  lialdan/a,  primo  ten- 
ore  di  forza;  Charles  Thromcr  and  F.  Gebhardt, 
tenori  comprimari;  Herr  |acob  Midler  and 
Signor  Villani,  primi  baritoni;  E.  Krause,  bari- 
tone comprimario;  Signor  C.  Bologna,  primo 
basso;  Mr.  O.  Hartingscn,  l  asso  cantante,  and 
Mr.  Frillman,  basso  profondo;  Mr.  Rosewald, 
musical  director  and  conductor;  Mr.  ().  Herold, 
concertatore  and  chorus  master;  a  grand  chorus 
of  sixty  voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  forty.  The 
ojiening  night  is  fixed  for  September  1st,  when 
Wagner's  master-work,  LohtHSriH,  will  be  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.  Mine. 
Pappenheim  will  sing  her  original  role  of  "  Elsa," 
in  which  she  has  achieved  an  immense  success 
wherever  she  has  appeared.  Mr.  Junck  will  sing 
the  role  ol  "Lohengrin."  This  opera  will  be 
put  on  the  stage  with  a  grand  mise  en  scene. 
The  costumes  (made  by  Jahn  &  Potter),  which 
are  historically  correct,  cost  over  $0,000.  Nor- 
ma will  lie  the  second  opera  of  the  repertoire - 
in  which  Mine.  Pappenheim  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  "  Norma  "  on  the  lyric  stage  at  present. 
The  subscription  list,  which  has  been  rapidly 
tilling  up,  will  close  next  Wednesday,  and 
on  Thursday  the  sale  of  seats  for  single  perform- 
ances will  commence  at  the  box-office  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  Undoubtedly  the  season 
will  be  a  successful  one,  owing  largely  to  the 
perseverence  and  industry  of  Mine.  Fabbri,  and 
to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  experienced  im- 
presario, Signor  D.  dc  Vivo,  who  acts  as  the 
managing  director. 

Pinafore  has  been  revived  at  the  Tivoli,  and 


attracts  crowds  nightly.  It  is  given  in  pretty 
style.   

DIMINISHED  SEVENTHS. 
Emma  Nevada  is  spending  her  summer  months 
in  the  Tyrol. 

'The  receipts  of  Miss  Alice  Harrison's  benefit 
amounted  to  $I,IOO.  • 

Kist.iri  begins  her  American  engagement  at 
Philadelphia  in  January. 

Charlotte  'Thompson  appears  in  fane  F.yie  at 
the  Hush  Street  on  Monday  next. 

'The  Standard  Minstrels  will  open  at  Emer- 
son's Theater,  Monday,  August  25th. 

Gounod  says  that  he  is  inspired  by  Mo/art's 
works.    He  had  better  say  by  Mendelssohn's. 

Emma  Abbott  has  been  taking  lessons  lately 
of  the  great  Marchesi  during  her  sojourn  in 
Paris. 

Edwin  Booth  is  said  to  lie  more  taciturn  than 
ever,  and  to  be  oppressed  by  an  unaccountable 
melancholy, 

Yilmant,  the  baritone  of  the  Cambiaggio- 
Siem-Lampini  ojicra  company  is  said  to  belong 
to  a  very  wealthy  family  of  Lodi,  Italy. 

'The  Count  Luigi  Salina,  of  Bologna,  Italy,  is 
the  composer  of  songs  which  are  much  in  vogue. 
I  lis  best  are  "  Quando"  and  "  Penso  a  Te." 

The  Fizz,  Bang,  Boom  combination,  which 
has  been  occupying  the  Bush  Street  'Theater,  lias 
been  dissolved.  It  was  a  stupid,  witless  com- 
pany. 

Signor  Brignoli  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mme.  Nilsson  to  open  a  national  conservatory 
in  New  York,  where  the  Italian  school  of  singing 
will  be  taught. 

It  is  said  that  not  only  is  l'atti  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  divorce  from  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  but 
also  Mme.  Nicolini  from  Mr.  Nicolini,  on  the 
ground  of  desertion. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
report  that  Josefiy  will  be  soon  with  us.  We 
shall  then  have  the  pleasure  of  good  piano  and 
orchestral  concerts. 

The  spectacular  opera  Guarany,  by  Gomez, 
(new  for  us)  will  be  given  next  week  on  a  grand 
scale  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  by  the  Cam- 
biaggio-Sieni-Lampini  company. 

It  is  persistently  asserted  in  Catholic  circles 
that  there  is  great  likelihood  of  Mary  Anderson 
joining  the  Carmelite  nuns.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  it  at  all,  so  long  as  the 
box-office  continues  healthy. 

Mapleson  asserts  that  he  has  secured  l'atti, 
Scalchl,  Tremelli  and  Gerstcr  for  the  approach- 
ing season.  He  has  not  yet  decided  about  the 
tenors.  Probably  Del  Puente  will  be  the  bari- 
tone.   The  faithful  Ardili  will  follow  him. 

The  Queen  of  Italy  has  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion of  Signor  Arditi's  new  waltz,  "LTncanta- 
trice,"  and  sent  the  composer  a  rich  jewel 
adorned  with  her  cipher,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  "  l'atto  cortese  e  desiderosa." 

'The  piece  composed  by  Rossini  for  the  lesson 
scene  of  the  Barbiere  was  lost.  It  was  a  piece 
of  ensemble,  where  naturally  Rosina  had  the  dom- 
inant part.  It  seems  that  the  copyist  lost  it, 
to  the  immense  delight  of  all  prima  donnas,  who 
are  glad  to  introduce  their  own  Cheval  de  bat- 
aille. 

Professor  Crouch,  composer  of  "  Kathleen 
Mavourneen,"  "Dermot  Astore,"  et  cetera,  is 
engaged  on  an  autobiography,  w  hich  he  will  call 
"Before  and  Behind  the  Scenes."  It  will  em- 
braces sketches  of  character  of  theatrical  and 
musical  authors,  painters,  singers  and  dancers 
during  the  present  century.  'The  first  volume 
has  now  been  completed  many  months,  and  the 
second  is  far  advanced. 

Vienna  has  another  juvenile  musical  wonder,  a 
boy  of  nine  years,  Pruewer  by  name,  who  is  a 
virtuouso  tin  tho  piano  and  a  warm  protege  of 
Liszt  and  Rubcnstein.  The  former  presented 
him,  at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  concert,  with  his 
photograph,  dedicated  to  the  "wonderful  pian- 
ist, Julius  Pruewer,  who,  in  his  ninth  year,  is 
capable  of  playing  a  Bach  fugue  by  heart,  and 
of  transposing  dimcult  music.  ' 

An  engagement  in  New  York  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  and 

(•r.irge  (  able,  who  will  give  combination  enter- 
tainments next  season.  Mr.  Cable  and  Mr. 
Clemens  will  read  from  their  own  works,  and  Mr. 
(  able  will  sing  Creole  songs.  For  the  relief  of 
many  anxious  inquirers,  it  may  be  stated  that 
neither  of  the  gentlemen  will  dance,  although 
the  advantages  of  winding  up  the  show  with  a 

walk-around  ami  break-down  have  been  repeat- 
edly suggested  to  them.  EGO. 


WHAT  IT  Is  COMING  TO 


A  NEW    PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "'The  Berkshire,"  anew 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  'The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  FCSpeCt,  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  minus,  anil  the  architect  has  l>ccn 
incisl  successful  ill  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvement  s  of  our 
large  hotels  -elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
huge  reading  and  smoking-room  fof  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  best  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  'There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


REV.  G.  W.  HARDUN, 
At  the  Hardshell  Baptill  Chuich, 
Every  Sunday  Night  until  further  notice.    Mr.  Haulun 
will  give  his  World-famed  Sermon  on 
"THE  MINISTER   IN  POLITICS!" 
$500  Worth  ok  Flowbrs  in  tiir  Pi  lmt.    Music  BY 
ink  S.f  Ni.Kklil'Ni)  and  tiik  Makink  Bash. 
Mirth,  Pathos,  I.karnini.  ani>  Wit. 
This  sermon  has  drawn  crowded  houses  all  the  seasor, 
and  bids  fair  to  run  20  weeks  more. 
In  the  course  of  the  sermon  Mr.  Harduu  allai  ks 
Hknrv  Gkorck's  "  Proorkss  and  Povkrtv," 
and  utterly  refutes  the  arguments  of 

Hkrmhrt  Stkncbr. 
In  addition,  he  delivers  a  Eulogy  on 

Rai  111  Wai.ihi  Emkrson, 
with  a  brief  resume  of  the  chapter  on 

Thk  Ovur  Soul. 

In  the  intermission  the  Sacred  Singer, 
Mr.  J.  O'Bman, 
will  king  the  touching  Ballad, 
"Ovkk  ihk  HkavKNLY  Bars." 
Mr.  I  i  n.  no  has  an  unlimited  number  of 

Amusing  Anki  hoi  ks, 

and  will  impersonate,  in  Full  Costume, 

12  Historical  Charactkrs. 

lie  quotes  several  times  fiolu  the  Bible. 
Come  caily  if  you  want  a  seat. 
Doors  open  at  7  : 15.    Sermon  begins  at  8.  Admission 
75  cents.     Reserved  sittings  $1.00. 
Pews  $3  and  $5. 

"  Washington  Hatchet." 


ICHI  BAN. 


(20,  22  and  24  GKAKY. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THK    WOULD  ! 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of    till-     Slsill     .-lllll  tit'llillH 


JAPANKSE. 


Call  Oftkn, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Pi'kciiask. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

 If-fT  Ol'KN  Kvrninos  Tip  

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

HOOK    AM)   .1(111  I'KINTKR 

r. is  4  in)  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

w.  \»  .  MONT \m  E  .t  < '«>.. 

311.  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Fr  ncisco. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Kit  her  Fire- proof,  Hiirplar- proof  or  Fire  and  Iturglar* 
proof,  a  Rank  Vault,  'l  ime  l.ock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

H  il  l  s  SAFE  A  MM  K  CO., 

.'ii  and  2 1  t  (  ,ilih >rnia  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  ».  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

W.  S.  Wood.  K.  M.  LLOYD. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  9  to  13  Nkvaua  Block, 
Northwest  cornel  Monlgomrry  and  Pine  streets. 

^DWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 


L 


ATTORNEY  AN  l>  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
330  Cai  ii  oknia  Stkkkt, 
Rooms  0  and  t".  Son  Francisco.  Cnl. 


H 


UTCHINSON   &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
322  and  394  California  street,  303  and  304  Sansome  street, 
San  Fk  a  ncisco. 
(Northeast  corner  of  California  and  Sansome  its.) 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


thf  beach. 


I've  a  telegram  sent  by  "  Harry." 
ft  asks  me  to  go  to  the  Beach, 

And  the  eloquent  lines  before  me 
Flatter  and  urge  and  beseech. 

To  the  Bsachl-   with  its  bright,  buoyant  breakers, 
With  its  stretch  of  smooth  marble-like  sands, 

With  its  murmur  and  rustle  of  romance 

That  the  heart  hears  and  quick  understands  1 

To  the  Bench !    where  the  (lucturnt  waters 
I  hrob  in  time  to  the  bent  of  the  heart ; 
Where  the  tender-keyed  music  of  ocean 
Shall  seem  of  our  being  a  part ! 

To  the  Bench! — where  we'll  gather  the  seaweed, 

Anil  sit  on  the  sand  in  the  sun, 
Beneath  my  red  parasol  shaded, 

Till  the  glory  of  daylight  is  done! 

To  the  Beach! — where  we'll  watch,  o'er  the  heaving 

And  tremulous  breast  of  the  sea, 
Ti  e  moon  as  she  rises  in  beauty, 

And  lights  up  my  Harry  and  me. 

To  the  Beach!  Oh,  the  note  is  suggestive 

Of  dinner  and  1'ommery  fizz — 
But  his  first  name  is  all  that  he's  signed  here, 

And  1  don't  know  which  Harry  it  is!  Puck, 


A  CALIFORXIAN  ACADIA. 


Ernest  Ingersoll.  in  the  Manhattan,  tells  of  the  Russian 
settlement  in  California.  Many  years  previous  to  the 
founding  of  the  presidio  and  mission  of  San  Francisco,  in 
1776,  the  Russians,  crossing  from  Siberia,  had  established 
a  line  of  trading  posts  in  Russian  America,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  was  at  Sitka.  They  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Spain  laid  claim  to  territory  northward  to  the 
Straits  of  San  [uan  de  Fuca,  but  longing  to  extend  their 
commercial  advantages,  and  also  for  some  less  bleak  and 
more  fertile  region. in  which  to  cultivate  supplies  for  their 
northern  trading-posts,  the  Russian  Governor  sent  to  ask 
whether  he  might  be  allowed  to  land  upon  the  coast  of 
California,  and  leave  a  few  men  who  were  to  be  employed 
in  hunting  wild  cattle  and  in  drying  their  tlesh  for  the 
Alaskan  settlements.  This  request  seemed  unobjection- 
able, and  was  granted.  Whereupon  Alexander  Kuskoff, 
and  a  shipload  of  Muscovites,  appeared  in  Bodega  bay, 
colonizing  there  not  only  the  crew  but  also  a  large  band 
of  Kodiak  Indians.  Their  right  to  do  this  was  very 
doubtful,  but  they  were  backed  by  a  great  deal  of  strength, 
and  the  temptation  was  certainly  very  strong: 

"  Behind  they  saw  the  snow-tossed  cloud, 

By  many  an  icy  horn  ; 
Before,  warm  valleys,  wood-embossed, 

And  green  with  vines  and  corn." 

The  "  vines  and  corn  "  were  yet  to  be,  but  the  foreigners 
lost  no  .time  in  setting  about  getting  them.  Kuskoff, 
like  old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  had  a  wooden  leg,  whence  his 
nickname  "  Pie  de  Palo,"  but  by  no  means  had  he  a 
wooden  head.  Landing  diplomatically,  he  was  careful, 
nevertheless,  to  fortify  himself  securely  almost  before  it 
was  known  he  was  there.  More  and  more  Russians 
followed  quickly  the  first  comers,  and  their  houses  looked 
so  formidable  that  the  Governor  of  California  protested. 
Kuskoff  received  most  politely  the  remonstrances  of 
Senor  Arguello,  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
Russia  had  not  as  original  a  right  there  as  Spain,  had  his 
specious  explanation  all  ready  of  how  he  came  to  set  foot 
on  that  shore  and  why  he  didn't  depart,  and  showed  the 
greatest  w  illingness  to  refer  to  Sitka  and  St.  Petersburg 
all  the  complaints,  which,  he  argued,  it  belonged  to  the 
Czar  and  the  King  at  Madrid  to  settle,  and  not  to  him. 

Put  the  days  of  wiring  diplomatic  correspondence 
round  the  world  in  an  hour  or  two  were  not  yet,  and 
while  the  baffled  Spaniards  (who  were  busy  enough  with 
their  French  enemies  at  this  time)  waited  fotir-and-twenty 
months  or  so  between  dispatches,  the  Russians  were  by 
no  means  idle,  gradually  adding  to  their  claim  until  they 
considered  their  own  all  the  land  for  three  leagues  back, 
between  Punta  Barra  de  Arena  and  Punta  de  los  Reyes — 
(bout  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 

To  Podega  bay  they  gave  the  new  name,  Romanzoff, 
but  set  up  only  warehouses  on  its  shore,  preferring  to  go 
half  a  dozen  miles  inland  for  the  home  settlement,  where 
a  fort,  also,  was  constructed. 

Of  this  settlement  every  vestige  has  disappeared,  but 
near  the  site  of  its  great  farms  stands  the  nourishing 
village  of  Podega. 

It  consisted  of  log-houses  placed  in  a  quadrangle  and 
made  very  strong  for  offensive  purposes,  since  both 
Indians  and  Mexicans  were  hostile  in  feeling  if  not  in  act, 
and  were  always  to  be  dreaded.  Through  the  Indians, 
indeed,  the  Californians  could  make  matters  very  un- 
pleasant for  the  hated  (or  at  least  distrusted)  intruders, 
since  the  aborigines  were  thoroughly  under  control  of  the 
Spanish  priests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians,  as 
energetic  traders,  had  a  hold  upon  the  cupidity  of  both 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  which  fact,  no  doubt,  went  farther 
toward  their  safety  than  all  their  fortifying. 

Nevertheless  the  Russians  felt  so  insecure  where  they 
were  that  before  long  an  expedition  was  recruited  for 
exploring  to  the  northward.  Marching  only  a  few  miles 
through  forests  of  the  most  noble  timber,  and  across  a 
succession  of  well-watered,  black-soiled  foot-hills,  these 
wanderers  came  to  the  largest  river  of  this  region,  a  clear, 
rapid  stream  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  width  (at  this 
autumnal  season  of  low  water)  and  followed  it  to  the 
ocean  mouth.  This  stream  they  named  Slavianka — a 
word  lost  in  sound,  but  not  in  sense,  in  our  present 
"  Russian  river." 

The  banks  of  this  river  were  clothed  with  heavy  timber, 
some  of  the  trees  in  the  bottoms  going  so  far  ahead  of 
anything  ever  seen  in  Europe  that,  when  the  men  went 
home  and  told  of  it,  years  later,  their  friends  all  said  they 
were  liars,  or  at  least  that  they  told  "  travelers' tales, ' 
which  means  the  same  thing.  These  trees  stood  close 
together;  rose  as  straight  as  a  mast,  sometimes  to  the 


height  of  three  hundred  feet;  were  clothed  with  dense 
thickets  of  an  evergreen,  cypress-like  foliage  borne  upon- 
short,  scraggy  limbs;  and  were  covered  by  thick  wrinkled 
bark,  inside  which  the  heartwood  was  as  red  as  cedar. 

The  path  of  the  explorers  was  near  the  shore,  and  has 
been  followed  by  our  stage-road — no  easy  task,  since  in 
many  places  the  slope  is  so  precipitous  that  cattle  do  not 
feed  upon  it,  ami  it  was  needful  to  hew  a  new  trail. 

Where  the  never-ending  struggle  of  the  aggressive  ocean 
is  being  fought  with  the  stubborn  fixity  of  the  land,  the 
sternness  and  gloom  along  the  line  of  battle  are  likely  to 
depress  the  human  heart.  None  would  feel  this  more 
than  a  man  like  one  of  these  Russians,  accustomed  to 
the  foggy  monotony  of  Alaska  or  the  iron-bound  and 
frozen  front  of  Siberia.  To  this  aspect  he  met  here  a 
contrast  marked  and  enticing.  He  found  only  warmth 
and  beauty.  The  wide  green  land  stretched  in  pleasant 
undulations  from  the  purple  hem  of  the  ocean  to  the  tur- 
Hjuoise  of  an  unflecked  sky.  lust  inside  the  dainty 
boundary  of  the  surf-line  rose  barriers,  whose  slanting 
bands  of  white,  black  and  red-stained  rock  were  cross- 
cut by  strong  lines  of  cleavage,  mottled  in  sharp  light 
shadow,  and  embroidered  with  a  wild  vegetation  whose 
blossoms  were  at  their  May  festival.  Plentiful  beyond 
anything  his  mind  had  imagined,  these  flowers  painted 
great  patches  of  vivid  color  upon  the  crest  of  a  headland 
or  along  the  sloping  face  of  a  sea-cliff,  as  though  set  artifi- 
cially with  an  eye  for  the  most  intense  effect. 

It  was  a  picture  of  warm,  brilliant  life,  touched  in 
brightest  hues  wherever  the  eye  turned — azure  sky  (violet 
against  the  spruce-edged  crest  of  the  mountain),  corolla- 
carpeted  hillside,  gorgeously  adorned  rocks,  shimmering 
plain  of  water  in  royal  garments  of  purple  and  ermine, 
and  wearing  a  golden  crown  of  sunlight. 

Ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Russian  river  Kus- 
koffs  explorers  saw  that  the  hills  opened  a  little,  yielding 
a  square  mile  or  so  of  passably  level  land;  while  a  cove, 
protected  by  a  reef,  made  a  safe  anchorage  for  vessels. 
Here  it  was  decided  to  place  their  village,  and  all  who 
could  be  summoned  from  the  fields  were  set  at  work  U|K>n 
houses  and  defenses. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  have  drifted  by  since  then, 
and  Kuskoff  and  Krebnikoff,  "and  all  the  rest  that  end 
in  off,"  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers;  but  as  I  ride 
over  there,  I  find  how  well  these  exiles  builded,  and  1 
contrast  their  work  with  the  flimsy  structures  of  the 
American  villages,  as  in  New  England  the  old  Pilgrim 
houses  are  a  reproach  to  the  seaside  villas  planted  gar- 
ishly at  their  gates.  The  village  was  very  like  a  strong 
military  post,  and  could  well  have  served  that  purpose- 
had  it  ever  been  attacked. 

About  a  dozen  acres  of  the  level  surface  of  the  bluff 
were  inclosed  by  a  stockade  of  squared  logs  set  on  end 
in  a  trench.  This  formed  a  bullet-proof  wall  twelve 
feet  high.  At  each  corner  stood  a  bastion  blockhouse, 
octagonal  in  form  and  two  stories  high,  with  a  conical 
roof.  These  blockhouses  were  constructed  of  squared 
logs  dovetailed  together,  and  nothing  less  than  large  artil- 
lery could  have  done  them  much  harm.  Their  portholes, 
serviceable  either  for  musketry  or  for  the  carronades  pos- 
sessed by  the  garrison,  commanded  all  the  neighborhood, 
and  could  enfilade  any  party  attacking  the  stockade  from 
without.  These  bastions  still  stand,  and  one  of  them  is 
in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation,  but  only  the  old  bar- 
staples  and  the  tackle-rings  for  the  carronades  remain  to 
indicate  their  warlike  purpose.  In  and  out  at  the  jKirt- 
holes  fly  the  doves  of  peace,  cooing  gently  together, 
and  the  mossy  old  roof-boards  shelter  under  the  eaves 
intensely  busy  colonies  of  creaking  cliff-swallows,  snug  in 
bottle-shaped  tenements  of  adobe. 

The  stockade  having  moldered  well  to  ruins  was  rooted 
up  a  few  years  ago  by  the  present  ow  ner  of  the  tract.  But 
its  position  is  well  defined,  and  a  portion  of  it  still  does 
duty  as  a  fence  at  one  corner,  where,  upon  ground  slightly 
higher  than  the  rest,  stands  the  old  chapel.  I  never  knew 
of  an  English  or  American  colony,  whether  in  Australia 
or  Africa  or  our  own  West,  feeling  it  needful  to  build  a 
place  of  worship  until  everything  else  had  been  attended 
to,  and  somebody,  whose  business  it  was  to  remind  men 
of  their  duty,  had  urged  the  necessity  of  such  a  mark  of 
civilization.  But  here  in  this  isolated  Russian  settlement, 
the  majority  of  whose  members,  probably,  were  convicts, 
a  church  was  built  at  the  very  start,  which  will  stand  firm 
in  its  frame  for  decades  to  come. 

Passing  through  its  broad  vestibule,  the  audience-room 
is  seen  to  be  perfectly  square,  and  large  enough  to  hold, 
l>erhaps,  a  hundred  persons.  The  floor,  walls  and  ceiling 
are  all  hewn  plank — these  workmen  had  no  saws;  and 
the  only  attempt  at  ornament  is  a  rudely  whittled  bead 
along  the  cornice  and  around  the  door.  Over  the  center 
of  the  room  a  bell-sha|x.-d  dome  opens  upward  through 
the  ceiling,  and  is  carried  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  roof,  where,  from  the  outside,  it  apjiears  as  a  low- 
crowned  cupola.  The  interior  of  this  bell  (which  would 
act  as  a  sounding-board,  giving  a  very  impressive  tone  to 
the  priest's  voice  if  he  stood  beneath)  and  the  ceiling 
around  it  were  painted  yellow,  but  the  walls  were  white- 
washed.   Two  windows  gave  plenty  of  light. 

Creeping  tip-stairs — and  they  were  designed  for  the 
leanest  of  sextons — we  find  only  a  big  chest  and  a  pair  of 
battered  candlesticks  as  attic  treasures.  The  candle- 
sticks were  whittled  out  of  wood,  stood  nearly  five  feet 
high,  were  painted  green,  and  the  tin  socket  on  ton 
designed  for  a  candle  as  big  as  a  pikestaff,  was  still  rough 
with  the  tallow  which  had  dried  there  fifty  years  ago. 
There  is  preserved, -also,  a  lectern,  whittled  out  of  wood 
in  imitation  of  lathe-turning,  and  painted  green,  like  the 
candlesticks. 

The  chapel— an  imitation  of  the  Sitkan  church  as  nearly 
as  might  be — was  for  the  use  of  the  officers  only.  Per- 
haps we  should  never  have  known  this,  in  the  forgetful- 
ness  which  has  so  quickly  covered  the  history  of  this  old 
post,  as  the  olive  moss  mantles  the  ancient  roofs,  had  not 
a  pretty  incident  kept  it  for  us.  The  [x;ople  who  dwell  in 
that  neighborhood  now  will  tell  you  that  several  years 
ago  a  French  gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
person  of  great  wealth  and  distinction,  asked  for  lodging, 
and  spent  a  day  in  close  examination  of  the  surroundings 


of  the  post,  and  in  questioning  all  who  knew  anything  of 
its  traditions.  Perhaps  he  learned  much  himself,  but  in 
exchange  he  gave  the  farmers  some  news.  Among  other 
thing  she  pointed  out  to  them  where,  outside  the  stockade, 
and  upon  the  landward  side  of  the  bluff,  the  Russians 
had  erected  a  large  chapel  for  the  worshiping  of  their 
subordinates  and  their  Indian  servants.  When  asked 
how  he  knew  this,  since  nearly  every  trace  of  such  a 
building  was  gone,  he  replied  that  he  was  acquainted,  in 
St.  Petersburg,  with  an  aged  priest  of  the  Greek  church, 
who,  in  his  yoilth,  had  officiated  in  this  very  chajx'l. 
This  priest,  learning  that  the  chevalier  was  about  to  visit 
California,  had  begged  him  to  continue  his  journey  up  to 
the  scenes  of  this  half-forgotten  curacy,  and  to  bring 
bade  a  few  sketches  and  some  account  of  the  place,  for 
which  the  pastor  had  discovered  an  unexpected  affection 
as  soon  as  it  had  been  left  it  behind. 

The  amiable  Frenchman  evidently  left  a  very  comfort- 
able impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  villagers.  And  we 
may  readily  suppose  that  the  visit,  made  out  of  kindness 
to  his  reverend  friend,  resulted  in  not  a  little  gratification 
to  himself.  In  this  pleasant  fashion  has  the  story  of  the 
big  church  for  the  common  people  come  down  to  us. 

Why  has  it  disappeared  so  utterly,  do  you  ask?  The 
bluff  where  it  stood  bears  a  luxuriant  crop  of  wild  oats, 
which  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  each 
autumn.  One  of  the  fires  went  beyond  control  (or  per- 
haps they  did  not  care  to  control  it,  the  owners  having 
departed  and  the  fear  of  any  desecration  having  become 
weakened),  caught  in  the  frayed  timbers  of  the  church 
and  swept  it  out  of  existence.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
all  the  buildings  have  not  been  destroyed  in  the  same 
way;  the  explanation  partly  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  red- 
wood timber,  out  of  which  the  stockade  and  all  the  rest 
is  built,  is  slow  to  take  fire. 

Inside  the  stockade  the  headquarters-house  and  resi- 
dences of  the  officers,  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers,  the 
amusement  hall,  the  workshops  and  stables,  were  placed, 
leaving  an  open  space  or  plaza  in  the  center.  Most  of 
these  buildings  still  stand,  and  are  in  use,  the  old  store 
and  officers'  quarters  being  the  tavern  of  the  present  vil- 
lage, which  has  come  to  be  called  Fort  Ross  by  gradual 
corruption  from  the  Mexican  El  Fucrte  de  los  Rusos— 
"  fort  of  the  Russians." 

It  was  characteristic  that  the  excellent  landlady  should 
apologize,  when  we  applied  for  lodgings  one  charming 
day,  for  the  low  ceilings  and  old-fashioned  look  of  this 
house  which  seemed  so  ancient.  But  we  would  not  have 
changed  a  single  thing  belonging  to  its  age.  The  walls 
were  as  thick  with  hewn  planking  as  though  laid  up  in 
brickwork,  the  w  indows  looking  out  through  beveled  em- 
brasures. Though  not  often  needed,  the  Russians  could 
not  forget  a  fire,  and  every  lower  room  possessed  a  huge 
fireplace  of  cut  stone.  When  we  went  to  bed  we  were 
led  through  queer  passages  and  up  stairways  of  low  broad 
steps,  no  more  creaky  or  hollow  -sounding  than  so  much 
marble;  and  in  our  room  I  think  a  horse-race  might  have 
been  run  w  ithout  shaking  the  floor  of  polished  redwood. 

Up  over  the  end  and  rear  of  the  inn,  and  in  a  dense 
jungle  between  it  and  the  next  house,  climbed  trees  and 
bushes  of  roses  of  great  variety,  mingling  their  buds  with 
masses  of  fuchsias.  They  never  cease  blooming  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  filling  the  eye  with  color  and  the 
nostrils  w  ith  fragrance,  winter  and  summer  alike. 

Of  the  life  which  was  lived  here  during  the  thirty  years 
of  Russian  residence  in  California,  singularly,  little  is 
known.  The  chief  pursuit  was  farming,  but  the  com- 
munity was  busy  otherwise,  or  rather,  this  entailed  aux- 
iliary industries.  The  crops  were  varied,  but  were  chiefly 
grain  and  potatoes,  the  latter  growing  to  perfection  and 
making  renown  for  that  region  yet.  Having  large  quanti- 
ties of  produce  to  export  for  the  benefit  of  their  Alaskan 
ports,  the  Russians  built  several  ships  of  considerable  ton- 
nage, launching  them  in  the  cove.  There  remain  yet 
some  of  the  iron  fastenings  of  the  old  wharf-timbers  on 
the  larger  bowlders,  but  their  ships  seem  mainly  to  have 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  and  to  have  been  loaded  by 
the  help  of  lighters. 

Down  at  Russian  gulch,  a  few  miles  south,  an  old 
lighter  is  yet  to  be  seen,  half  buried  in  the  beach, 
which  was  used  by  them  ;  but  of  the  warehouses  only  a 
trace  remains.  One  of  their  vessels  was  afterward 
bought  and  used  by  the  Americans  at  San  Francisco. 

The  strangers  had  a  flour-mill  and  tanneries,  but  no 
saw-mill ;  nor  will  you  find  any  traces  of  the  handsaw, 
though  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  build  a  ship 
without  that  tool.  Their  millstone  was  merely  a  disk  of 
sandstone,  roughly  ground  and  surrounded  by  an  iron 
tire,  and  the  gearing  was  chiefly  wooden.  For  the  tan- 
neries the  best  of  bark  existed  in  the  hills,  the  tan-bark 
oak  furnishing  material  which  is  said  to  have  no  superior 
in  the  world  for  leather  making,  and  something  like  ten 
thousand  tons  of  which  are  exported  annually  at  present 
from  this  district. 

Very  few  of  the  Russians  had  their  families  with  them, 
but  the  subordinate  men  took  Indian  wives,  so  that  you 
may  find  plenty  of  half-breed  Russian  Diggers  and 
Kodiak  Diggers  scattered  about  this  part  of  the  state. 
The  Indians,  indeed,  were  very  useful  to  the  Europeans. 
It  is  remembered  that  three  or  four  hundred  of  them 
would  be  hired  in  harvest  time  to  carry  the  crops  to 
the  fort,  carrying  the  grain  in  baskets  on  their  heads  or 
shoulders.  The  only  wagons  were  home-made,  and  their 
wheels  consisted  of  sections  of  a  log,  like  the  caritas  of 
the  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  As  herders  in  guard- 
ing the  great  number  of  cattle  pastured  on  the  rich  hill- 
sides, the  redskins  were  useful  also;  and  the  effect  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  Creek  pastors  is  plainly  visible 
to-day  in  the  ideas  and  ceremonies  of  the  local  Indian 
population. 

Fur-trapping  of  course  was  encouraged,  a  trade  being 
kept  up  with  the  savages,  and  trappers  making  expeditions 
to  the  mountains.  The  reports  of  the  interior  brought 
back  by  them  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  last  Governor 
of  the  settlement,  Retschet  (if  1  have  his  name  spelled 
rightly),  who  one  summer  made  a  sort  of  exploration  pic- 
nic toward  the  east.  His  wife  was  the  Princess  Helena 
Gargarin,  who  is  credited  with  singular  beauty.  They 
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ascended  the  snowy  peak  whose  crest  was  plainly  visible 
from  the  hills  behind  the  fort,  and  named  it  after  the 
beautiful  Princess — the  same  Mt.  Helena  of  our  maps. 

At  that  interesting  period  old  Solano  (immortalized  in 
the  local  nomenclature)  was  chief  of  all  the  Indians  in 
that  district  and  was  an  object  of  alternate  terror  and 
respect  to  the  Mexican  colonists.  Governor  Retschet, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  visited  and  conferred  with 
Solano  during  the  inland  picnic  I  have  mentioned, 
wherupon  an  unexpected  sequel  occurred.  Solano  was 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  fair  princess — what  better 
proof  of  her  beauty  could  be  asked? — and  finding  he 
could  not  buy  the  lady  in  any  trade,  resolved  to  attack 
the  Russians  and  capture  her. 

This  plan  would,  doubtless,  have  been  carried  out,  and 
a  romantic  war  been  set  on  foot,  but  that  the  infatuated 
redskin  indiscreetly  confided  his  passion  to  General  Yal- 
lejo,  the  Mexican  commandante.  Warning  the  garrison 
of  the  intended  raid,  and  applying  himself  to  dissuading 
the  Digger  chief,  General  Vallejo  succeeded  in  averting 
this  little  Trojan  war;  but  Helena,  the  Princess Gargarin, 
had  come  precious  near  being  H.  R.  H.  the  Squaw 
Solano ! 

General  Vallejo's  action  was  all  the  more  humane  be- 
cause the  enmity  of  the  people  of  Alta  California  against 
the  intruders  had  been  growing  more  intense  daily,  until 
open  warfare  was  threatened.  During  all  this  time  "  rep- 
resentations "  were  being  made  between  Madrid  and  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  subject;  and  as  the  years  passed  the 
Russians  began  to  see  that  they  really  "must  go"  soon, 
and  so  prepared  for  departure — an  event  to  which  they 
were  the  better  reconciled  by  noting  how  rapidly  the  in- 
crease of  settlements. and  their  own  steady  trapping  were 
depopulating  the  region  of  fur-bearing  animals.  The 
post-commander,  therefore,  bargained  with  Mr.  Sutter 
(the  Yankee  trader  and  ranchman  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, who  later  figured  so  prominently  in  the  Golden  age 
of  California)  to  buy  all  their  title  and  property,  real  and 
personal,  animate  and  inanimate,  the  price  being  $30,000, 
to  be  paid  in  annual  installments  of  wheat.  The  Mexi- 
can government  always  maintained  that  no  title  good  for 
anything  went  with  this  property,  so  far  as  the  land  was 
concerned,  since  it  had  never  belonged  to  the  Russians, 
they  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  squatters — the  first 
of  a  great  host  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Nevertheless,  Sutter 
managed  to  hold  what  he  had  bought  (the  cattle  and 
movable  property  were  worth  the  money),  and  nobody 
disputes  present  rights  in  the  land  there. 

Though  these  preparations  had  been  made — doubtless 
after  warnings — the  end  of  the  colony  was  painfully  sud- 
den, after  all.  The  Czar  had  finally  decreed  that  his  sub- 
jects must  leave  Mexican  territory,  and  in  1840  two  ships 
appeared  in  the  little  roadstead,  anchoring  under  the 
splintered  white  cliffs  where  great  beds  of  iridescent  algaj, 
shifting  every  instant  under  the  heaving  sea,  turn  the 
crude  sunlight  into  a  thousand  brilliant  hues.  The  cap- 
tains presented  their  orders  to  the  Russian  commandant, 
and  when  he  had  read  them  he  ordered  the  chimes  in  the 
little  belfry  to  be  rung  and  the  cannons  to  be  fired  at  the 
block-houses.  Responding  to  this  alarum,  the  colonists 
came  running  in  from  their  fields,  leaving  the  herds  un- 
tended  and  the  plow  midway  the  furrow.  Crowding 
about  him  on  the  plaza,  they  listened  to  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor,  requiring  their  instant  departure.  The  ships 
waited  only  long  enough  for  messengers  to  bring  in  the 
more  distant  workers,  for  the  hasty  packing  of  clothing 
and  keepsakes;  and  at  sunset  "the  people  sang  their  last 
hymn  in  the  chapel,  made  their  last  round  of  the  sunny 
plaza  where  they  had  lived  the  best  part  of  their  lives, 
dropped  a  farewell  tear  on  the  graves  clustered  beyond 
the  gulch,  saluted  the  Russian  flag  with  guns  next  to  be 
fired  under  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  and  sailed 
away  in  the  deepening  twilight,  never  to  return. 


SLEEP. 


I  think  the  intellectual  and  moral  connections  of  sleep- 
ing have  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  Men  and 
boys  have  been  praised  for  "burning  the  midnight  oil." 
Now,  this  "  midnight  oil "  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  student  who  is  fast  asleep  at  eleven  o'clock  every 
night  and  wide  awake  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning  is 
going  to  surpass  another  student  of  the  same  intellectual 
ability,  who  goes  to  bed  after  twelve  and  rises  before  five. 
In  sleep,  the  plate  on  which  the  picture  is  to  be  taken  is 
receiving  its  chemical  preparation ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
that  which  is  the  best  prepared  will  take  the  best  pic- 
ture. 

Men  who  are  the  fastest  asleep  when  they  are  asleep, 
are  the  widest  awake  when  they  are  awake. 

Great  workers  must  be  great  resters. 

Every  man  who  has  clerks  in  his  employ  ought  to 
know  what  their  sleeping  habits  are.  The  young  man 
who  is  up  till  two,  three,  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  must  put  in  his  appearance  at  the  bank  or  store  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  and  work  all  the  day,  cannot  repeat 
this  process  many  days  without  a  certain  shakiness  coming 
into  his  system,  which  he  will  endeavor  to  steady  by 
some  delusive  stimulus.  It  is  in  this  way  that  many  a 
young  man  begins  his  course  to  ruin.  He  need  not 
necessarily  have  been  in  bad  company.  He  has  lost  his 
sleep,  and  losing  sleep  is  losing  strength  and  grace. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  a  suicide  within  my 
own  knowledge.  A  young  man,  a  stranger  in  New  \  ork, 
in  a  good  situation,  in  a  large  boarding:house,  has  pleas- 
ant young  companions;  spends  his  evenings  out;  goes  to 
midnight  parties  from  eleven  to  seven ;  his  nerves  become 
disturbed;  then  a  little  drink;  a  little  mistake  in  business, 
another  drink;  reproof  from  employer,  more  drink  ;  more 
mistakes,  loss  of  situation ;  no  help  from  frivolous  com- 
panions ;  money  all  gone ;  then  credit  all  gone ;  then 
turned  out  of  the  boarding-house ;  wandering  in  the  street ; 
mortification  ;  desperation ;  shoots  himself.— Hall  s  Jour- 
nal of  Health. 

Wanted :  A  political  speech  in  which  the  able  orator 
does  not  say,  "Nay,  more,"  et  cetera. 


GULF-WEED. 


A  weary  wool,  tossed  In  and  fro. 

Drearily  drenched  in  the  ocean  lirine. 
Soaring  high  and  sinking  low, 

Ladled  along  without  will  of  mine: 
Sport  of  the  spooni  of  the  surging  sea, 

flung  on  the  foam  afar  ami  anear, 
Mark  my  manifold  mystery — 

Growth  and  grace  in  their  place  appear, 

I  hear  round  lierries,  gray  and  red. 

Rootless  and  rover  though  I  lx-; 
My  spangled  leases,  when  nicely  spread, 

Arhorescc  as  a  trunkless  tree; 
Corals  curious  coat  me  o'er, 

White  and  hard  in  apt  ariay; 
'Mid  the  wild  waves'  rude  uproar 

Graceful  grow  I  night  and  day. 

Hearts  there  are  on  the  sounding  shore, 

Something  whispers  soft  to  me, 
Restless  and  roaming  for  evermore, 

Like  this  weary  weed  of  the  -1  a. 
Hear  they  yet  on  each  heating  breast 

The  eternal  type  of  the  wondrous  whole — 
(Irowlh  unfolding  amidst  unrest, 

Grace  informing  with  silent  soul. 

Cornelius  George  Peemer. 


Till-:  LADIES. 


A  woman  in  New  York  is  suing  for  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  that  her  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her  and  is  given 
to  snoring.  She  is  evidently  swayed  by  a  desiierate  de- 
termination to  succeed.  If  his  infidelity  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  grounds  upon  which  to  grant  her  the 
divorce  she  seeks,  the  wicked  snoring  by  which  he  aggra- 
vated his  lesser  crime  can  hardly  fail  to  move  the 
sympathies  of  the  jury. 

"  Supper  not  ready  yet?  " 

"  No,  dear.  I  was  so  busy  with  my  new  dress  this 
afternoon  I  was  delayed  with  supper." 

"  Put  you  said  that  dress  was  nearly  finished  yester- 
day." 

"  So  it  was,  my  dear,  but  this  afternoon  I  concluded  to 
run  a  box-plait  along  the  decollettc  gore,  and  ruffle  the 
ruching  of  the  bias,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hemstitch  the 
tucks  of  the  pipings  a  la  Pompadour." 

"  Oh,  well,  that  makes  a  difference,  of  course." — Chi- 
cago A'm's. 

Pathing  peignoirs  for  delicate  persons  are  indispensable. 
These,  says  the  Poston  Globe,  are  sometimes  made  of  a 
spongy  fabric  like  bath  towels,  and  trimmed  rather  fan- 
tastically,  and  fastened  w  ith  cords.  Particularly  are  these 
needed  when  one  has  to  walk  some  little  distance.  The 
brilliant  colors  of  the  bathing  suits  seem  as  if  flamingoes 
and  flocks  of  other  tropical  birds  had  swooped  down 
upon  the  seashore.  Some  of  these  form  the  strongest 
possible  contrast  to  the  hideous  ill-fitting  monstrosities  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Combination  colors  arc  patronized  in 
the  way  of  red  flannel,  ornamented  with  plaid  collar, 
cuffs  and  skirt.  The  most  useful  as  well  as  appropriate 
are  made  of  blue  flannel,  fashioned  into  a  loose  blouse 
waist  added  to  a  full-pleated  skirt,  not  too  short ;  the 
sleeves  are  long,  with  cuffs  formed  of  braid,  which  also 
trims  the  collar.  Some  of  the  pretty  gray  suits  as  well  as 
the  red  are  trimmed  elaborately  with  white  alpaca  braid 
or  crocheted  wool  lace.  Awning  cloth,  serge  and  mixed 
fabrics  are  chosen  by  those  who  prefer  novelty  to  service- 
able ones,  but  the  flannel  bathing  suit  seems  adapted  to 
salt  water,  and  is  recommended  above  all  others.  It  is 
injudicious  to  expose  the  bare  arms  to  the  salt  water  and 
the  sun.  Some  of  the  bathing  caps  are  extremely  coquet- 
tish ;  one  style  is  made  with  a. plain  cap  that  covers  the 
head,  and  finished  by  a  flowing,  wide,  pleated  border. 
Another  is  rather  more  elaborate,  with  its  pretty  shirred 
front  meeting  the  rather  high  cap  crown.  The  back  of 
the  bathing  shoe  extends  quite-high  above  the  ankle,  and 
is  laced  across  and  down  to  the  instep. 

Of  all  the  small  inflictions  by  which  sensible  women 
are  victimized  in  society,  says  a  woman  writer  in  an  ex- 
change, the  habit  of  indiscriminate  kissing^that  prevails 
among  the  weak  and  silly  of  our  sex  is  the  most  oppressive. 

It  cannot  be  called  a  fashion,  in  the  sense  in  which 
our  bonnets  or  the  cut  of  our  dresses  arc  fashions,  for  it 
docs  not  originate  in  the  great  centers  of  civilization 
where  our  legitimate  fashions  take  their  rise.  It  has  not 
even  the  sanction  of  good  breeding  for  its  excuse. 

Women  have  degraded  kissing — the  tendercst  expression 
of  affection— into  a  mere  conventionalism  that  counts  no 
more  than  a  shake  of  the  hand  among  the  men;  and 
hardly  for  so  much,  since  men,  more  honest  than  we,  are 
slow  to  extend  the  hand  to  one  they  do  not  respect, 
while  a  woman  will  kiss  with  equal  fervor  friends,  foes  or 
rivals. 

In  fact,  not  content  with  one  kiss,  they  now  double  and 
treble  the  infliction,  by  way  of  expressing  the  rapture 
they  do  not  feel,  after  trie  separation  of  perhaps  an  hour. 

The  merest  acquaintance,  to  whose  existence  you  may  be 
as  indifferent  as  to  that  of  the  Mandarin  of  Foochow, 
will  fly  at  you  on  the  smallest  pretext  with  a  volley  of 
kisses  as  fervent  as  you  would  expect  from  a  lover  after 
years  of  absence. 

Women  excuse  the  folly  and  insincerity  of  the  custom 
by  declaring  that  everybody  knows  it  is  a  mere  form,  and 
means  nothing. 

Then,  if  it  means  nothing,  why  practice  it?  All  women 
of  goorl  taste  and  good  breeding  at  knowledge  that  indis- 
criminate kissing  is  a  bore,  and  yet  they  are  forced  into 
compliance  with  the  general  custom  by  the  apparent 
rudeness  of  not  responding  to  the  advance  of  others. 

Sometimes  uncomfortably  awkward  situations  result 
froni  attempting  to  ignore  the  silly  custom,  when  you  find, 
unexpectedly,  that  the  other  party  is  offering  a  kiss,  and, 
afraid  of  seeming  rude,  you  nastily  prepare  to  respond; 
but  by  this  time  the  other  has  drawn  back,  and  so  you 
keep  bobbing  back  and  forth  like  two  dincing  dervishes 
for  naif  a  dozen  limes  before  either  can  tell  what  the 
1  other  is  goina  to  do. 


Even  little  children,  almost  from  the  day  they 
born,  are  made  to  contribute  to  this  universal  annoyatu 
and  though  the  poor  little  things  get  the  worst  of  it  as 
long  as  they  are  sweet,  plump,  clean  little  babies  that 
have  no  means  of  defending  themselves, even  from  the 
most  uncanny  lips,  they  have  their  revenge  a  lew  years 
later,  when,  as  the  little  dirty-faced  urchins,  tiny  are 
brought  in  from  nlay  whenever  a  favored  visitor  calls,  and 
complacently  bidden  by  mamma  to  "  kiss  the  lady."  And 
the  defenseless  visitor  has  to  submit  with  a  smile. 

"  What  do  I  think  of  American  girls?"  said  a  handsome 
young  foreigner  who  has  been  in  this  country  only  a  few 
months,  in  reply  to  my  query.  "  They  are  charming.  I 
have,  however,  noticed  in  nearly  all  of  them  an  alarming 
tendency  to  flirt.  Their  flirtations  astonished  meat  Brut, 
ahd  even  now  they  almost  alarm  me  every  time  I  think  of 
them.  Why,  just  look  at  Miss  So-and-so"  (mentioning  a 
well  known  society  young  lady);  "  if  she  carry  on  in 
London  or  Paris  as  she  does  at  liar  Harbor  this  summer, 
society  would  be  shocked  and  almost  scandalized.  It  all 
comes,  I  suppose,  from  your  so-called  American  inde- 
pendence. The  girls  here  have  more  liberty  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  at  the  summer  resorts  especially  they 
believe  in  having  a  good  lime  at  whatever  cost.  When 
I  first  went  to  Par  Harbor  the  young  lady  I  mentioned 
and  a  Mr.  Plank  were  together  almost  constantly,  and 
from  the  air  he  assumed  toward  her  I  thought  as  a  matter 
of  course  they  must  be  engaged.  In  less  than  one  week 
Mr.  Plank  seemed  to  lose  all  favor  in  her  bew  itching  eyes, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  another  young  gentleman  had  taken 
his  place,  anil  was  almost  constantly  by  her  side.  His 
life  was  also  a  short  one,  if  I  may  use  this  expression. 
Another  young  man  suddenly  won  her  good  graces,  and 
in  a  few  days  still  another.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
cases  I  noticed  during  the  short  month  I  was  there." 

I  must  confess  that,  from  all  I  can  see  and  hear,  my 
young  foreign  friend  was  about  right.  As  a  rule,  pretty 
American  girls  will  occasionally  indulge  in  what  they  call 
"harmless  flirtations."  Sometimes  it  is  nothing  but  an 
almost  imperceptible  sly  glance;  sometimes  a  peculiar 
movement  of  a  fan  or  a  jarasol ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
flirtation.  To  flirt  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  very  nature. 
I  have  been  very  much  amused  while  watching  the  various 
examples  of  this  "  harmless  "  amusement,  as  1  have  heard 
it  called,  to  notice  the  very  fine  lines  of  distinction  that 
young  ladies  are  accustomed  to  draw  between  that  whit  h 
is  proper  and  that  which  is  improper.  I  will  cite  an  in- 
stance of  this  that  recently  came  under  my  observation. 
Not  to  be  tedious,  I  will  state  it  very  briefly— much  as  a 
reporter  would  do  if  he  were  taking  notes  with  a  view  of 
eventually  writing  it  up  into  a  story. 

Scene— one  of  our  well-known  summer  resorts.  Time — 
two  o'clock  one  Friday  afternoon.  Two  cottages  about  a 
hundred  yards  apart;  good-looking  young  man  at  one 
window  ;  sweet  sixteen  at  the  other.  Sly  glance  bysweef 
sixteen  in  direction  of  young  gentleman;  returned  with 
interest  by  him.  Soon  both  talking  to  each  other  by  aid 
of  signs.  This  is  kept  up  for  two  hours.  Young  lady 
bows,  leaves  window,  comes  back  with  outdoor  apparel 
on;  goes  down  street;  young  gentleman  follows,  ap- 
proaches and  addresses  her.  Sweet  sixteen  assumes  the 
frigidity  of  an  iceberg,  and  young  man  is  repulsed,  lie 
thinks  he  has  insulted  her,  and  goes  home  sorrowing; 
imagines  flirtation  is  at  an  end.  Next  day  flirtation  from 
windows  more  desperate  than  ever.  He  adopts  new  tac- 
tics. Writes  a  note.  Next  day  note  returned  with  "How 
dare  you  write  to  me?"  on  the  envelope.  Flirtation  con- 
tinues several  days.  He  meets  sweet  sixteen  on  street 
daily,  but  never  receives  even  a  glance  until  places  at 
windows  are  resumed.  Finally  introduction  comes. 
Young  lady  moralizes  as  follows:  "It  is  too  bad  that  a 
girl  cannot  flirt  without  being  annoyed  by  having  young 
man  try  to  carry  it  beyond  what  is  perfectly  ' proper.' 
Imaginary  love  between  them,  followed  by  engagement, 
perhaps  soon  to  be  broken.  * 

Analyzing  the  above  incident,  we  arrive  at  a  woman's 
curious  method  of  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  "  proper  " 
and  the  "  improper."  It  was  perfectly  proper  to  flirt  from, 
a  window  at  a  summer  resort;  improper  to  look  at  each 
other  on  the  street.  It  was  proper  for  them  to  talk  to 
each  Other  by  means  of  signs;  improper  to  speak  when 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  houses.  After  they  had 
carried  this  thing  on  until  they  both  felt  as  if  they  knew 
each  other  well,  an  introduction  was  absolutely  nec  essary 
before  they  could  even  recognize  each  other  on  the  street. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  would  strike  the  young  readers  of  the 
Gazette,  but  as  for  my  own  individual  opinion  I  never  heard 
of  anything  more  absurd  in  my  life.  I  have  given  a  little 
incident  that  actually  happened  in  a  <  in  le  in  high  stand- 
ing in  our  sot  iety  life.  Such  things  arc  of  daily  occur- 
rence at  all  of  our  most  fashionable  watering  places.  The 
tendency  of  American  girls  to  flirt  is  growing  year  by 
year.  It  is  most  pernicious  in  its  results,  and  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  good  mammas  and  pretty 
daughters  that  they  give  the  matter  a  careful  and  earnest 

consideration.  -Lounger,  in  Boston  Gazette. 


Cl  \i  MAN  J. -  Nay,  Claudian,  it  will  not  do.  This 
plantation-philosophy  business  is  getting  very  feeble. 
Anybody  can  do  it,  and  pretty  much  everybody  is  doing 
it.    Why,  look  here  : 

'  Taint  de  hest  hog  what  alius  gils  de  mos'  corn. 
I),  bbil  ain't  got  no  use  fo'  an  in  house. 
I'ay-day  cures  de  lame  nigger 
Nigger  don't  gil  no  co'ns  ifancin'. 
Smart  clo'es  (lon't  make  no  paid  tailor's  hill, 
flit  am  oll'n  de  hrackesl  nigger  dat  runs  a  »«iy  w  id  de  ole  man's 
rich  da'ler. 

There,  that's  what  our  Idiot  Editor  ground  out  in  just 
x.w'A-  He  fills  his  post  acceptably  at  present.  When 
he  leaves  a  vacancy  we'll  send  for  yovt.—Jhtek. 


A  compromise  is  where  you  kick  like  an  army  mule 
when  you  don't  get  what  you  want,  and  then  accept  twice 
as  much  as  you  expected  to  get.  If  you  don't  get  what 
you  want,  compromise. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  C  H  I  BAN 


Till-.  WISDOM  OF  Till".  HEART. 


BY  III  RAM   HOYT  RICHMOND. 

I  set  a  watch  on  my  throbbing  heart, 
Ami  I  saitl,  "  Heat  steady  and  slow; 

(live  |>crlect  time  for  the  blood,  at  the  start, 
That  it  furnish  a  rhythmic  flow." 

I3ut  mv  heart  throbbed  on,  like  a  thing  with  a 
will, 

And  would  listen  to  no  command; 
It  would  not  hush  when  I  said.  "He  still!" 
Nor  stop  when  I  whispered,  "Stand!" 

"Are  you  not  mine  when  I  bid  you  stay, 

And  mine  when  I  bid  you  go, 
And  mine  at  all  times,  every  day?" 

And  it  answered:  "No,  sir!  no!" 
I  heard  the  words,  when  it  beat  them  back, 

And  I  knew  to  respond  was  vain; 
So  I  loosened  my  hold  and  I  left  it  slack, 

Though  it  caused  me  many  a  pain. 

For  my  will  was  stubborn  and  worldly  wise, 

And  proud  as  a  will  could  be; 
But  I  hushed  its  clamor  and  stifled  its  cries, 

And  I  said,  "  Now  we  will  see 
If  the  heart  be  wiser  than  both  of  us. 

My  stubborn  will  and  me." 
And  I  said  to  my  heart,  "  Beat  on  as  you  list, 

An<l  bear  me  whither  you  will; 
I  shall  never  more  on  myself  insist, 

Never  more  murmur  '  lie  still.'  '' 

Then  he  beat  the  cell  of  my  aching  side 

With  a  jubilant  pulse  of  joy. 
And  away  went  stubbornness,  will  and  pride, 

And  back  came  the  rollicking  boy 
I  had  left  long  since  in  the  years  that  were  gone, 

When  he  and  I  were  one, 
And  lile  was  joy  and  labor  was  love, 

And  we  pressed  down  the  measure  with  fun. 

He  passed  his  hand  o'er  my  aching  brow 

And  rubbed  out  the  furrows  of  care; 

My  locks,  o'er  grizzled  with  the  years, 

At  his  magic  touch  were  fair; 
My  shoes  unclasped,  and  my  gouty  feet 

Were  rounded  and  browned  to  youth; 
And  the  shadow  that  creeps  with  the  earth's  de- 
ceit 

Was  pierced  with  the  sunshine  of  truth; 
And  he  and  I  were  one  again, 

And  we  rollicked  the  fields  together, 
And  the  world  was  ours  though  we  hadn't  a 
grain, 

And  the  year  was  summer  weather. 

Our  pockets  were  empty  of  coin,  but  care 

No  longer  beat  at  the  brain  ; 
Our  health  was  wealth,  and  the  jubilant  air 

Gave  its  steady  percentage  of  gain; 
And  all  that  we  touched  was  crusted  with  gold, 

And  every  breath  was  balm; 
Our  lile  was  a  heritage  untold, 

And  our  voice  an  unbroken  psalm. 

It  was  all  a  dream,  for  the  walls  returned, 

And  the  fetters  still  held  my  feet ; 
But  how  its  image  within  me  burned! 

And  I  clung  to  the  golden  street 
As  if  it  hail  been  the  City  of  God 

With  its  multiple  gates  of  pearl; 
It  was  only  the  heaven  w  ithin  the  heart 

Of  the  innocent  boy  or  girl. 

The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things — 

The  prophet  telleth  us  so; 
But  if^ever  we  lighten  our  lives  with  wings, 

I  think  we  shall  find  them  grow 
From  the  desperate  soil  of  the  wicked  heart, 

Where  depravity  holds  its  sway, 
And  nature  has  never  been  smothered  with  art, 

Nor  its  fibers  been  torn  away. 

"  Except  ye  l>ccome  as  a  little  child, 

Ye  shall  not  enter  therein  " — 
The  Christ  that  was  ever  meek  and  mild 

(Jives  this  only  cure  for  sin. 
O  Wisdom,  you  have  lost  too  much! 

O  Wealth,  you  are  dearly  bought ! 
You  fade  like  a  dream  at  the  spoiler's  touch, 

And  are  lost  with  the  life  of  a  thought. 

But  youth,  and  beauty,  and  love  are  heaven, 

And  the  heart  is  the  truly  wise 
When  it  wanders  its  simple  way,  untaught, 

With  neither  ears  nor  eyes. 
Steadily  beating  the  seconds  of  God 

With  a  faith  not  born  of  earth, 
Keeping  the  heavy  upward  grade 

To  the  gate  of  the  second  birth; 

Ceasing  not  till  God  says  "  Be  still," 

With  no  wise  If  or  Why; 
Seeking  only  to  do  the  will 

To  labor,  to  love,  to  die: 
This  is  the  wisdom  that  bounds  the  earth 

With  the  girdle  of  God's  own  hand, 
The  wisdom  that  wiser  grows  from  birth 

Till  it  ceases  at  his  command. 

Auburn,  Cat.,  June  5,  1884. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD 


Dr.  RoWELL'S  Kike  of  Like,  $1,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co.,  316  1'ine  street. 


.1.  W.  EVANS,  BEHEBAIi  AttEKT, 

20  Post  street,  San  Franrisco. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  fide),  at 
Q    OA   A.  M.,  itailv,  Alwildo,  Newark,  Center- 
ed. O  W  viHe,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
(latos,  Wrights,  Cilenwooil,  Kelton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

P.    M.   (except    Sunday),   Express:  Mt. 
Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Aenews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  I.os  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
/.    <~\(~\   P-  M.i  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 

•      v_y  and  intermediate  points. 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 


Saturdays  and 


A  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  as  a  blood  purifier,  is 
found  in  Sla yen's  California  Fruit  Salt. 
Try  it.    All  dri'ggists  have  it. 


dt»  —  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  «->SAN  [USE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 
40   (~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$:5  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  7.->  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKI.AMt  AMI  AI.AMKOA  : 

3.6.00  —  26.30,  3.7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 

IO.30,  II.OO,  II. 30  A.  M.  •  :    .        12.30,  *|I.OO,  1.30,^2.00, 

2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  f-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  3.5.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30, ^|  11.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  ^1 12.00,  12.30, 
^li.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 3,5.16,  3.5.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16, 11 10.46, 
11. 16,  Hit. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2. 16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,0,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

SSondayi  excepted.    1  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.    .From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19th 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townscnd  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LEI. AN  D  STANFORD,  President. 

NINETEENTH 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  &  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  1884. 
<>l>i  us  August  .".III.    4  loses  Sept  mlK>r  Ctli. 

Mechanical  Progress,  Invention,  Art  atul  Natural  Pro- 
dues  will  be  represented  by  the  best  obtainable  exhibits 
on  this  coast.  An  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERT, 
by  .111  efl'n  ir-nt  Orchestra,  each  afternoon  and  evening. 

PREMIUMS —Medals  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze, 
Diplomas  and  Cash,  will  be  awarded  as  Premiums  to 
meritorious  exhibits. 

ADMISSION: 
I).,  n  lil,  Season  Ticket  $5  00 

Single  Season  Ticket   3  00 

Apprentice,  Season   1  50 

4  hi  Ill's  Season   1  fio 

Adnll  Single  Admtoslon   50 

Child    Single  Admission   25 

Season  Tickets  to  Members  of  the  In- 
stitute at  Hall  Kalis. 

Any  desired  information  given  or  sent,  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  31  Post  street. 

r.  h.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CULV  ER,  Secretary. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Knsli  Street,  San  Franelaco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottlcn  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


A.  POLL  HAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:;::<;'.  ltl  Ml  STREET, 

ORNAMENTAL  ENXjt RAVING- 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


OPENING  OF  THE 

FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLES  IX  HATS 

THIS  WEEK,  BY 

C,  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER) 
At  332-336  Kearny  street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  streets,  San  Francisco. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pai  i lie  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties.    Send  for  the 

Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884. 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


-NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET- 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  527  and  J5  29  Market  St., 
Sair  Francisco. 


THE  /ETNA  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  F.rysip- 
elas,  Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrh.ra, 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
anil  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Dchility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  A.  M.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Ktnas  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Buknhll,  Superintendent,  or  William  EL 
Li  dell.  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  827  Market  Street 

Keflnery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
I>ai<l-ii|»  C  apital  $3,000,000  In  UoUl 

DI  RECTORS : 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Bkandek,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street- 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  Sansomc  street, 

San  Francisco. 


KRUC  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUO  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
IIKLI.MA\>  BROTHERS  A  <  «>.. 
Sole  Agents.  525  Front  Sthkbt. 


T PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD 
THE  GREATHST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AOEI 
i'at<-nte.i  Jan.  10.  1882.  I 
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PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

SOLR  PROPRIETORS, 

No.  330  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT  AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The  Man]   Great   Advantages  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  at*out  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  laud  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
QUALED  Aktksian  Bblt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MIM.KK  A  KM  IT, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $1  co 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  anil   Statuary  Marbles. 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of    Red  and   ( >ray  Granite  and    American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 

w.  11.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

San  Fhancisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

HM  ItVI    III  It  M  H IKS. 

11S  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  Op  p.  Starr  King's  Church. 

Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 
J.  K.  COWRN,  0.  h  .  SiHI'YLKH,  J.  \V.  PORT  Hit. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST*  I,ASN  LODtilNIi  HOC 01 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKTN. 
W,  J.  VA>  >  nil  I,  Prop'r. 
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FACETS. 


The  too  free  use  of  foreign  languages  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  friend  of 
mine  had  an  experience  which  is  in  some  sense  a  warning. 
He  is  a  handsome,  distinguished-looking  fellow,  with  a 
martial  air,  which  never  deserts  him  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances.  He  was  in  Santa  Barbara  county, 
and  was  much  impressed,  while  driving  along,  with  the 
completely  Spanish  atmosphere  that  hangs  over  that 
country.  Notwithstanding  his  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
my  friend  thought  he  would  like  play  that,  like  the  land- 
scape, he  was  Spanish.  He  thougTit  he  might  pass  for  one  of 
those  blonde  Castilians  we  read  about,  but  seldom  see. 
Under  the  soothing  influences  of  the  scene  he  began  to 
feel  he  could  go  so  far  as  to  talk  Spanish  if  he  tried.  Just 
at  that  moment  he  saw  a  swarthy  laborer  digging  in  a 
field  hard  by.  "  Ah ! "  said  he,  to  himself,  "  here  is  a  fel- 
low-man and  a  voter.  I  will  first  try  my  Spanish  on  him. 
I  will  make  him  my  friend  for  life  by  my  cordial,  elegant 
style.  If  all  goes  well,  I  will  then  undertake  the  entire 
country  in  the  Spanish  style."  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
thought,  he  dismounted,  made  his  will,  tied  his  horse,  lit 
a  cigarito  and  approached  his  prospective  friend. 

"Ah,"  said  he.  "  A/acho  gusto,  como  le  ra  V?  Chile 
con  came,  yo  no  Iiablo  toreador,  le  aino  tomales." 

Wiping  the  prespiration  from  his  brow  and  leaning  up 
against  his  accent,  he  fearlessly  awaited  the  Mexican's 
reply. 

The  Mexican  looked  up,  showing  no  signs  of  resent- 
ment. His  face  was  grimy,  but  it  had  a  familiar  air.  He 
spoke : 

"  Ugh,  be  jabers  !  If  it's  the  sanery  ye  mane,  it's  the 
foinest  in  sivin  cowntics." 


It  is  now  the  time  of  year  when  the  sympathetic  politi- 
cian takes  the  voter  affectionately  by  the  hand  and  says, 
"  How's  your  family? "  It  has  come  to  be  an  axiom  that 
the  only  way  to  talk  politics  is  to  talk  of  anything  and 
everything  in  preference  to  politics.  You  meet  your 
voter;  you  throw  upon  him  a  look  of  warm  interest ;  you 
give  his  itching  palm  the  cordial  grip  known  as  the 
"  monkey  wrench  ";  you  say  to  him,  "  How's  your  fam- 
ily? wife  well?  children  all  first-rate?  Business  good,  I 
hope.  You're  looking  fine,  yourself,  Glad  to  see  you 
growing  younger.  Have  a  drink?  Take  a  cigar? "  Some- 
times you  make  a  mistake;  but  there  is  a  peculiarly  de- 
pressed look  about  a  married  man  that  generally  enables 
you  to  size  him  up. 

Particularly  effervescent  candidates  get  so  in  the  habit 
of  this  thing  that,  by  the  time  the  campaign  is  over,  they 
have  to  wear  a  muzzle  to  keep  them  from  saying  "  How's 
your  family? "  to  the  lamp-posts  and  bric-a-brac  and 
shop  windows.  In  fact,  although  it  is  early  in  the  season, 
I  know  one  very  bad  case  already.  He  was  passing  on 
the  street  when  he  encountered  his  son,  a  young  lad. 
Grasping  the  boy's  hand  in  a  mechanically  cheerful  man- 
ner, ne  asked : 


"  How's  your  family? " 

"All  well  except  the  old  man,"  answered  the  dutiful, 
"and  he'll  be  better  in  November." 


A  young  aspirant  for  Congress  in  this  city  is  in  what 
might  be  called  a  uniform-ly  depressed  state  of  mind. 
From  the  depths  of  his  private  purse  he  has  already  uni- 
formed one  political  club,  and  contributed  to  the  decorat- 
ing of  several  more.  A  few  days  ago  he  was  waited  on 
by  a  committee,  who  represented  to  him  that  it  was  really 
necessary  for  him  to  uniform  another  club.  He  raised  his 
hands  in  supplication.  "  Great  heaven !"  he  said.  "How 
long  will  this  continue?    Must  I  uniform  the  world?" 


The  new  Alliance  Club,  in  Oakland,  are  very  proud  of 
their  uniforms,  and  also  of  the  flash-torches  which  they 
mean  to  carry  in  the  next  Republican  parade.  These 
flash-torches  are  new  in  design.  With  the  old  torches  it 
is  necessary  to  swing  them  downward  in  order  that  they 
may  flash.  With  the  new  ones  you  simply  blow  into  a 
tube,  and  a  flame  flashes  up  five  or  six  feet  into  the  air. 
After  an  exhibition  of  the  new  torches  at  a  meeting  and 
drill  of  the  Alliance  Club,  some  one  asked  whether  or  not 
they  were  safe  to  use — whether  they  were  absolutely  non- 
explosive. 

"Why,  of  course,"  answered  the  agent.  "Just  see 
here ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  bang  a  lighted  torch  around 
in  a  gay  and  festive  manner. 

Most  of  the  members  were  found  in  Alameda  county, 
although  it  is  said  that  portions  of  the  building  were  blown 
as  far  as  Sacramento. 

Dr.  Chapman,  of  Paris,  treats  nervous  disorders  by  the 
application  of  ice  to  the  spine — an  ice-olation  from  the 
hysterical  possibilities,  so  to  speak.  Wasn't  it  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  who  thoughtfullv  tried  that  treatment  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales?  Wonder  if  we  hadn't  better  send  up  to  the 
Arctic  and  get  a  supply  for  Cleveland  in  the  fall? 


I  have  once  before,  in  these  columns,  referred  to  a  lady 
friend  who  is  wrestling  with  the  eccentricities  of  a  Jap- 
anese boy  who  can  speak  no  English.  The  other  morn- 
ing the  boy  got  up  and  went  about  his  work  as  usual. 
About  ten  o'clock,  a  second  and  equally  speechless  Jap- 
anese boy  appeared  upon  the  scene,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  note.  The  note  was  passed  from  the  second  boy  to  the 
first,  and  from  the  first  to  the  lady.  On  being  opened,  it 
read  as  follows : 

Dear  Madam:  I  would  like  to  go  for  one  week.  I  am  not 
well.  I  am  much  obliged  to  go.  I  come  back  in  one  week. 
Thank  you. 

The  lady  was  helpless.  She  could  not  remonstrate, 
because  she  would  not  be  understood.  So,  while  she 
gazed  number  one  politely  fled,  leaving  in  his  place  the 
still  more  inefficient  number  two.  Gigantic  intellect !  If 
either  of  them  had  been  able  to  speak  English,  number 
one  would  never  have  got  his  vacation. 


So  far  this  year  Patti  and  Charley  Reed  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  most  tasteful  floral  tributes  given  on  the 
stage  here.  On  last  Monday  night  the  plain  comedian 
was  entirely  lost  to  view  behind  his  flowers.  As  he  crawl- 
ed out  and  came  to  the  footlights  to  receive  the  last  and 
most  gorgeous  piece,  he  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  them 
all.  Immediately  he  assumed  a  worried  look,  like  that 
of  a  man  who  has  unexpected  bills  to  pay.  Turning  ap- 
prehensively to  the  audience,  he  said,  in  a  very  confidential 
manner,  "  I  didn't  order  all  of  these." 


A  reader  of  The  San  Franciscan  sends  me  the  following 
He  says  a  man  from  Kentucky  told  it  to  him,  and  then 
died.    It  is  new  to  me  : 

"  Pokeberry  and  I  were  partners.  Pokeberry  wished  to 
get  up  before  sun-up,  and  I  wished  to  get  up  after  sun-up 
So  Pokeberry  called  me  a  lazy  hog.  But  I  didn't  mind 
that,  for  Pokebcrry  and  I  were  partners.  Pokeberry  liked 
to  ablute  before  breakfast,  and  I  liked  to  ablute  after 

breakfast.    So  Pokeberry  said,  I  was  'a  dirty  hog.' 

But  I  didn't  mind  that,  for  Pokeberry  and  I  were  partners. 
But  this  morning,  at  breakfast,  Pokeberry  said  to  me, '  pass 


those  molasses.'    Now,  when  a  man  says  'pass  those 
molasses'  to  me,  he  has  to  fight.    So  we  fought.  Poke- 
berry is  out  there  yet,  and  I  have  come  to  town." 
Pokeberry  was  dead. 

And  now  it  transpires  that  Theodore  Wores,  who  has  a 
quiet,  level-headed  way  of  always  averaging  well,  did  not 
paint  the  two-hundred-dollar  portrait  that  the  Baron  de 
Bonnemains  ordered. 

I  know  now  why  the  small  but  reprehensible  ballet  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  has  been  allowed  to  get  such 
deadly  work  in.  They  have  been  training  for  //  Guarany. 
In  that  opera  they  tie  the  tenor  to  a  tree,  and  dance  be- 
fore him  until  he  is  ready,  even  anxious,  to  die.  With 
this  ballet  of  ours  in  sight,  any  tenor  would  pray  for  death 
in  five  minutes.  But  the  composer,  who  did  not  know 
our  possibilities,  has  written  about  half  an  hour  of  ballet 
music.  On  the  first  night  they  had  to  take  an  extra  clove- 
hitch  in  the  ropes  that  bound  Giannini  to  the  scenery. 
The  dusky,  feathered,  lead-shod  young  women  cavorted 
mournfully  in  the  amble  "a  la  marriage  contract" — i.  e., 
a  little  irregular.  Oiannini  writhed  in  his  ropes,  with  a 
"  let  me  at 'em  "  air  that  made  the  audience  apprehen- 
sive. The  ballet  were  so  busy  counting  one,  two,  three — 
four,  and  skilfully  syncopating  their  steps,  that  they 
seemed  oblivious  to  their  danger.  The  male  chorus  came 
down  to  the  footlights  and  stood  the  audience  off  with 
Brazilian  shillalahs.  It  was  one  of  the  most  dynamitic 
movements  ever  seen  on  any  stage.  But  help  arrived  at 
last.  Four  madrigal  boys,  left  over  from  Charley  Reed's, 
arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  shooed  the  ballet  off. 
Somebody  cut  Giannini's  ropes,  and  he  threw  a  high  note 
into  the  wings  after  those  coryphees  that  must  have 
bowled  them  over  like  a  ten-strike.  The  ballet  once  dis- 
posed of,  Giannini  gave  up  the  idea  of  dying,  and  went 
right  on  with  the  music.  But  it  took  the  audience  some 
time  to  recover  themselves.  The  question  is,  Where  did 
the  management  get  so  many  women  with  wooden  legs? 


Scene,  //  Guar  any: 

Lady.  Isn't  Giannini  just  beautiful  as  the  Indian, 
with  that  crown  of  feathers  on  his  head? 

Gentleman.  Beautiful!  Ugh!  Looks  like  an  obese 
feather  duster. 

I  don't  mind  "  Grandfather's  Clock,"  and  I  rather  like 
"  Baby  Mine,"  but  "  In  the  Gloaming  "  moves  me  to  an 
agony  which  words  cannot  describe.  It  is  the  one  injury 
I  cannot  bear  patiently.  I  have  always  felt  that  it  would 
some  day  meet  a  just  punishment,  and  now  I  know  it. 
In  fact,  I  have  confirmation  of  it  in  an  Eastern  paper  just 
received. 

A  man  in  Baltimore  c  alled,  w  ith  a  party  of  friends, 
upon  another  man  whom  he  wished  to  serenade.  He 
called  in  the  gloaming ;  he  sang  "  In  the  Gloaming."  In 
the  gloaming  he  dropped  dead — an  awful  warning  to  [>eo- 
ple  who  will  sing  "  In  the  Gloaming."  He  gloamed  once 
too  often,  and  he  met  his  fate. 


Covelo:  Bad  boy  with  an  appetite;  cross  man  with  a 
watermelon.  Boy  grabs.  Man  reproves.  Boy  stabs. 
Coffin  for  the  man.  Boy  segregated  from  other  men  and 
watermelons.  "  I  think  I've  said  enough,  quite  enough," 
et  cetera.   

I  know  a  young  married  lady  who  is  the  victim  of  a 
literary  ambition  and  a  very  gay  husband.  Said  a  friend 
to  her : 

"  Why  don't  you  try  to  write  a  story?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  write  about  love  affairs.  They 
make  me  tired." 

"  But  it  need  not  be  a  love  story.  Write  a  story  of  your 
married  life — something  founded  on  fact.  Write  a  story 
of  which  your  husband  shall  be  the  hero." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  much,  but  I  am  more  ambitious 
than  that." 

"  How  so?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  if  I  write  a  story  of  which  my  husband 
is  the  hero,  founded  on  fact,  it  would  have  to  go  in  the 
Police  Gazette.   No ;  thanks."  Solitaire. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MY  (iHORlilH. 


I  have  been  asked  to  tell  the  story ;  but  if  I  tell  it  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  my  own  way.  I'm  an  old  woman  now,  and 
if  I  ramble  and  maunder  at  times,  why,  perhaps  you 
would  do  the  same  if  you  were  sixty  years  old.  It  wasn't 
necessary  to  see  through  a  millstone  to  see  that  one  of  the 
girls  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart,  while  the  other— 
but  there  !  I  have  got  into  the  middle  of  the  story,  and 
haven't  told  you  the  beginning  yet. 

There  wasn't  any  great  harm  in  Ida — I  believe  that 
thoroughly— but  the  child  was  too  much  of  a  kitten  to 
know  her  own  mind.  Pretty?  Oh  yes,  very  pretty,  even 
to  my  old  eyes;  just  the  sort  of  beauty  that  old  age  likes, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  color  about  is — great,  soft,  dark 
eyes,  and  heaps  of  dark,  tangled  hair,  and  the  bloom  ot 
the  damask  rose  on  her  soft,  oval  cheeks.  She  was  a 
good  little  thing  in  the  main,  but  fanciful  and  nighty  and 
capricious  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  with  a  whole  store- 
house of  romance  stored  up  in  her  foolish  little  brain.  It 
was  really  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  that  dainty,  luxurious 
little  creature  sitting  there  in  her  silks  and  laces,  talking 
about  self-sacrifice  and  the  pleasure  of  working  and  econ- 
omizing for  the  man  one  loved.  Work  and  economy, 
forsooth !  and  she  knew  about  as  much  of  either  as  a  mol- 
lusk  does  of  algebra.  Not  that  I  know  what  a  mollusk 
is — heaven  forbid ! — but  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now  to 
talk  the  most  of  what  you  understand  the  least.  Yes, 
Ida  was  a  nice  little  thing,  bright  and  good-natured,  and 
generous  in  an  impulsive,  open-handed  way;  but,  bless 
you!  she  had  about  as  much  power  of  loving  in  her  as  a 
kitten.  She  could  like  people  and  be  fond  of  them,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  long  as  everything  was  smooth 
and  pleasant;  but  at  the  first  touch  of  adversity — puiT! 
her  little  rushlight  of  love  was  out  with  a  whiff,  instead  of 
burning  up  clearer  and  stronger  and  fiercer  for  the  blast, 
as  it  ought  to  do  if  it  were  the  right  sort. 

What  is  the  use  of  being  hard  upon  the  child,  though, 
for  what  she  could  no  more  help  than  she  could  the  mole 
upon  her  cheek,  which  troubled  her  so!  Love  is  a  gift 
and  a  talent,  like  any  other.  Some  people  have  it,  and 
some  haven't;  and  whether  it  is  to  be  prayed  for  or  not  is 
a  question  my  poor  old  brain  cannot  pretend  to  settle.  1 
believe  in  it  yet,  old  as  I  am,  and  I  believe  in  insanity; 
but  it's  precious  little  I've  seen  of  either  one  or  the  other. 
They  say  we  are  all  crazy,  more  or  less,  only  in  most  people 
it  never  comes  out  very  strong ;  and  perhaps  it's  much  the 
same  with  love.  I  suppose  most  of  us  have  more  or  less 
ot  the  commodity  lying  loose  about  us,  ready  to  be  squan- 
dered on  anybody  that  comes  along.  People  in  general 
are  satisfied  to  dribble  it  out,  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,  until  it  is  all  gone,  and  nobody  the  better  for  it — or 
the  worse.  Once  in  awhile,  though,  you  come  acros> 
soinebody  who  has  hoarded  up  the  whole  stock,  and  kept 
it  intact  until  the  one  comes  along  who  claims  it  all.  1m 
that  the  better  way?  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell.  It  all  depends 
upon  who  comes  in  for  it  at  the  end. 

Georgie  was  one  of  that  kind,  I  think;  a  little  mite  of 
a  creature,  with  none  of  Ida's  brightness  or  bloom  about 
her,  but  taking  in  her  way,  too— with  the  look  of  quiet 
resolution  about  the  square  chin  and  linn  little  mouth, 
and  the  wistful,  yearning  spirit  that  seemed  always  peep- 
ing out  ot  the  blue-gray  eyes ;  soft  brown  hair,  and  a 
fair,  quiet  little  face  that  could  wake  up  and  sparkle  with 
life  when  anything  stirred  or  amused  her — that  was 
Oeorgie.  And  both  of  the  girls  thought  they  loved  him, 
though  what  there  was  about  him  that  was  so  wonderfully 
attractive  1  never  could  see.  A  good-looking  young  fellow 
enough — tail  and  manly,  with  a  brown  mustache,  and  a 
clear,  frank  look  in  his  brown  eyes.  You  see  hundreds  as 

good  as  he  every  day,  and  what  there  was  about  him  

Well,  well,  girls  are  mysteries,  and  very  different  from 
what  they  were  when  1  was  young.  Then  we  didn't  con- 
sider it  proper  to  talk,  or  even  think,  about  such  things. 
We  took  the  good  the  gods  gave  us  in  that  line,  and  were 
thankful ;  or  it  we  didn't  choose  to  take  it,  we  went  with- 
out, and  never  vexed  our  heads  about  any  "  might  have 
beens."    That's  what  I  did,  and  I'm  none  the  worse  for 

it  now.    Perhaps,  though,  if  Georgie 's  father   But 

that  is  all  over  and  done  with  long  ago.  Sometimes  1 
think,  though,  that  that  may  be  the  reason  I  love  the  girl 
so  well — better,  yes,  certainly  better,  than  Ida,  though  she 
is  my  own  niece. 

But  here  1  am  maundering  on  about  my  own  views 
and  my  own  thoughts  and  my  own  feelings,  and  haven't 
told  you  who  they  all  are  yet.  Ida,  you  see,  is  my  niece 
—Ida  Merton,  my  brother  s  only  child.  Georgie  is  Geor- 
gie Gresnam — a  distant  connection  of  Ida's,  who  lives  in 
tne  house,  but  supports  herself  by  giving  music  lessons. 
Such  a  patient,  plucky,  indomitable  little  mite  as  she  is, 
trudging  out  in  all  weathers,  and  coming  back  pale  and 
tired,  but  with  never  a  complaint  from  her  firm  little  lips, 
and  always  with  a  bright  smile  and  a  cheerful  word  for 
"Aunt  Jtanie,"  as  she,  too,  calls  me.  I  believe  the  child 
really  does  love  me ;  and  so  docs  Ida,  only  hers  is  a  different 
sort  ol  love.  You  feel  that  if  you  were  away,  Ida  would 
love  a  stick  or  a  stone,  or  anything  that  might  happen  to 
be  in  your  place ;  but  Georgie  would  never  forget  you — 
never.  The  young  man  is  .Mark  Drayton,  and  he  is  only 
a  clerk  in  my  brother's  store;  but,  tor  all  that,  he  is  of 
good  birth  and  breeding.  The  wheel  of  fortune  has 
strange  ups  and  downs,  and  he  was  glad  enough  of  the 
pjace  when  Mr.  Merton  sought  him  out  and  olfered  it  to 
nim,  in  memory  of  early  benefits  which  he  had  received 
from  young  Brayton's  father.  Neither  of  them  had  ever 
had  any  reason  to  repent  the  step,  for  Mark  had  proved 
to  be  steady  and  honorable,  with  rare  (lashes  of  what  was 
almost  like  a  genius  lor  business,  if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing.  He  had  risen  steadily,  until  it  was  quite  under- 
stood that  next  year  he  was  to  be  a  partner  in  the  large 
wholesale  and  retail  dry -goods  house  of  Merton  &  Go. 
All  things  considered,  he  would  not  have  been  such  a 
bad  match  for  Ida,  only  that  1  knew  the  child  did  not 
really  care  about  turn;  and  there  WHS  Georgie  breaking 
her  proud,  patient  little  heart  for  his  sake — and  nobody 
saw  it  but  one  old  woman,  who  had  been  through  it  all 
herself,  and  knew  what  it  meant.    It  was  hard  enough 


for  her  sometimes,  but  she  was  not  the  kind  to  fret  or 
bemoan  herself. 

Of  course,  the  young  man  was  caught  by  Ida's  witch- 
eries, for  the  little  puss  was  as  fond  of  admiration  as  a  cat 
is  of  sparrows,  and  spared  no  pains  to  fascinate  him.  I 
wonder  that  the  two  girls  continued  as  good  friends  as 
they  did ;  but  I  think  Georgie  saw  that  Ida  was  not  really 
to  blame,  and  was  only  acting  out  her  nature,  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  deadly  hurt  which  she  was  inflicting 
upon  her  friend.  For,  though  Georgie  had  told  her  of 
her  long  friendship  with  Mark  Drayton  when  he  was  only 
a  poor  struggling  clerk,  she  had  never  told  of  the  looks 
and  words  and  ways  with  which  he  had  won  away  her 
heart  before  either  of  them  knew  it.  Not  that  the  young 
man  was  dishonorable,  either.  She  had  been  his  only 
friend  in  those  days,  you  see.  That  was  while  her  wid- 
owed mother  was  still  living,  and  Georgie  was  living  with 
her.  It  was  not  until  after  her  mother  died  that  the  girl 
came,  to  live  in  Merton's  house.  Sympathy  and  friend- 
ship are  very  sweet,  and  Georgie  had  been  patient  and 
tender  and  true;  and  the  young  man  had  learned  to  think 
of  her  as  a  sister,  and  perhaps  almost  to  love  her  as  some- 
thing more;  but  it  all  seemed  so  hopeless  that  he  never 
spoke.  And  then  he  spoke  to  Ida,  and  was  dazzled  and 
bewitched  by  her;  and-so  (ieorgie  was  eclipsed  for  awhile 
—only  for  awhile,  I  felt  sure,  if  he  and  Ida  could  but  be 
kept  from  committing  themselves  until  both  had  time  to 
wake  up  from  their  foolish  dream. 

That  evening,  though,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  rash 
young  things  would  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
Mark  always  did  run  about  the  house  like  a  tame  cat; 
there  were  few  evenings  that  did  not  find  him  in  our 
drawing-room.  No  doubt  it  was  very  good  for  the  young 
man,  and  kept  him  out  of  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  sometimes  that  he  was  not  the 
only  one  to  be  considered.  That  evening  Ida  exerted  all 
her  witchery.  Such  a  bright,  sparkling  little  puss  as  she 
was  when  she  chose!  It  was  not  what  she  said;  that  was 
well  enough  in  its  way,  but  neither  remarkably  wise  or 
witty,  but  so  forced  and  pointed  by  drooningsof  the  long 
lashes,  and  poutings  of  the  red  lips,  and  (lashings  of  the 
dark  eyes,  and  llutterings  of  the  little  white  hands,  that 
even  an  old  woman  like  me  couldn't  help  forgetting  for  a 
while  what  nonsense  the  whole  thing  was,  and  being  car- 
ried away  and  captivated  and  fascinated  in  spite  of  her- 
self. And  all  the  while  my  little  (ieorgie  sat  there,  with 
her  pale  face  and  her  gentle,  quiet  ways,  and  her  quaint 
little  words, Just  the  same  as  ever,  tor  anything  they  could 
see.  And  if  I  fancied,  now  and  then,  that  there  was  a 
quick  catching  of  her  breath  or  a  passing  contraction  of 
her  pretty  forehead,  why,  perhaps  it  was  only  my  fancy. 
I  tried  to  think  so,  at  all  events. 

Presently  they  began  to  talk  of  the  opera,  and  Ida  de- 
clared, with  her  pretty  hands  clasped,  that  she  adored 
Nilsson.  Didn't  Mr.  Drayton  think  she  was  just  divine? 
And,  oh !  what  would  she  give  to  see  her  in  Faust?  Some- 
how she  had  never  seen  her  in  that,  and  she  was  sure  she 
must  be  a  perfect  "  Marguerite."  Did  Mr.  Drayton  know- 
that  that  was  the  opera  for  to-morrow  night?  And  perhaps 
that  would  be  the  last  time  it  would  be  given ! 

And  Ida  stopped,  with  her  hands  still  clasped  and  her 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  young  man.  I  declare,  I  could  hav  e 
boxed  her  pretty  pink  ears.  Georgie  could  not  have  done 
it;  but  then  things  that  would  have  seemed  forward  and 
unmaidenly  in  other  girls,  in  Ida  seemed  so  simple  and 
artless  and  unconscious  that  you  could  not  be  disgusted 
with  her. 

Of  Course,  there  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Drayton  to  do  but 
to  say  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  escort  her.  I  caught 
one  sw  ift  glance  from  Georgie 's  eyes,  and  then  I  remem- 
bered that  he  was  to  have  taken  her  on  that  very  evening 
to  hear  a  celebrated  pianist  who  was  setting  the  whole 
city  wild;  but  Georgie  did  not  speak.  She  was  only  a 
friend  and  a  sister,  and  must  learn  to  be  quietly  put  aside 
when  others  claimed  his  services.  Perhaps  the  young 
man's  conscience  smote  him  a  little,  for  he  was  unusually 
gentle  and  attentive  in  his  ways  to  Georgie  that  evening, 
and  I  heard  him  say  : 

"You  know,  (ieorgie,  that  he  will  be  here  for  some 
time,  and  any  night  will  do  for  him ;  but  Nilsson  may  not 
appear  as  "  Marguerite  "  again." 

"Oh  yes,  it  is  all  right.  I  quite  understand,"  said 
i  ieoijgie;  and  if  his  ear  was  not  quick  enough  to  detect 
the  little  quiver  in  her  voice,  nor  his  eye  sharp  enough  to 
see  the  flutter  of  her  lip,  though  my  old  eyes  and  ears 
could  perceive  both,  whose  fault  was  that? 

Love  is  blind,  they  say;  but  a  calm,  friendly  indif- 
ference is  blinder  than  any  mole. 

I  scarcely  saw  Georgie  the  next  day.  but  Ida  vvas  in 
and  out,  bright  and  blithe  as  usual.  When  the  evening 
came,  both  the  girls  were  in  the  drawing-room.  Ida  vvas 
radiant.  Her  dress  vvas  of  black  silk,  but  all  tricked  off 
with  soft,  fine  laces,  w  ith  flecks  of  scarlet  here  and  there. 
Scarlet  fuchsias  nodded  in  her  hair  and  drooped  at  her 
dainty  throat.  Georgie  looked  like  a  pale  shadow  beside 
her,  in  her  soft  gray  gown,  unrelieved  by  a  single  dash 
of  color,  but,  to  my  eyes,  so  sweet  and  fair  in  her  brave, 
quiet  composure. 

Well,  the  evening  crept  slowly  on,  and  Ida  grew  im- 
patient, flashing  hither  and  thither  in  her  quick,  restless 
way,  while  Georgie,  half  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtains,  knitted  on  steadily  at  some  piece  of  soft,  fleecy 
work,  apparently  unmoved.  The  carriage  had  been 
waiting  at  the  door  over  an  hour,  and  still  no  sign  of 
Mark. 

Just  as  Ida  was  for  the  fortieth  time  appealing  to  us  to 
know  if  it  were  not  the  strangest  thing  we  ever  heard  of, 
and  where  in  the  world  could  he  be,  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Merton  entered.  A  tall,  fine-looking  man  vvas 
this  brother  of  mine,  with  silver  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes, 
and  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
with  the  polished  courtesy  of  that  by-gone  class,  too,  and 
the  dignified  calm  which  scarce  anything  could  ruffle. 
So  it  startled  us  to  see  a  shadow  on  his  face,  which  deep- 
ened after  the  quick  glance  which  he  cast  around  the 
room. 

"What  is  the  matter,  brother  Paul?"  I  asked;  and 
both  girls  looked  up. 


"  I  am  vexed  and  puzzled,"  was  his  reply — a  most  un- 
usual one  for  him.    "  I  came  in  hoping  against  hope  to 
find  Mark  I  )rayton  here.  You  have  seen  nothing  of  him  ?  " 
Mark  Drayton?    Ida  listened  in  earnest  now,  and  even 

.  (ieorgie  dropped  her  work. 

"  It  is  a  most  perplexing  thing,"  he  went  on.  "  I  would 
stake  my  life  on  the  young  fellow's  truth  and  honor;  yet 

;  what  can  have  become  of  him?  "' 

Become  of  him!    A  perfect  hurricane  of  questions 
|  arose;  only  Georgie  was  silent  as  death  in  her  obscure 
corner.    As  soon  as  Ida  could  be  induced  to  listen  and 
let  the  rest  hear,  brother  Paul  told  his  story. 

1  low  that  in  the  morning  a  lady  had  entered  the  store — 
a  lady  regal  in  silks  and  laces,  more  regal  in  port  and 
bearing,  so  brother  Paul  said— tall  and  fair,  with  great, 
flashing  ha/el  eyes,  and  hair  of  palest  gold.  How  that 
this  lady,  after  inspecting  and  lav  ishly  ordering  the  richest 
and  costliest  goods,  velvets,  silks  of  every  shade,  laces — 
old  point,  Honiton,  guipure,  Mechlin — "enough  to  dress 
you  from  head  to  foot,  Ida"— had  suddenly  discovered 
that  she  had  forgotten  her  purse  and  check-book.  In 
sore  perplexity,  she  had  sent  her  card  to  Mr.  Merton — 
Mrs.  Launce  D'Arleton  was  the  name  it  bore— with  a  re- 
quest for  an  interv  iew.  Explaining  that  she  was  obliged 
m  leave  town  that  afterneon,  she  begged  him  to  send  a 
trusty  clerk  in  the  carriage  with  her  to  receive  and  bring 
back  the  money. 

"  So," said  brother  Paul,  in  conclusion,  "  I  asked  Mark 
to  go,  as  a  personal  favor.    It  is  hardly  his  business,  but 
I  thought  I  could  trust  him." 
"  Well,  papa?"  said  Ida,  as  he  paused. 
"  Well,  that  is  all,"  said  brother  Paul. 
"All,  papa  !    But  where  is  Mark? " 
"Ah!  that  is  the  question.    Since  he  entered  the  car- 
riage with  Mrs.  D'Arleton  nothing  has  been  seen  of  him. 
The  sum  was  a  large  one,  and  whether  he  has  yielded  to 
the  sudden  temptation— but  that  is  impossible.    Yet  foul 
play,  the  only  alternative,  seems  equally  impossible.  I 
have  set  the  police  on  the  track,  but  I  am  utterly  baffled 
and  bewildered." 

I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  seene  that  followed 
this  announcement.  1  know  that  for  a  moment  there  was 
dead  silence  in  the  room.  We  were  all,  I  think,  too 
much  shocked  and  stunned  to  speak.  Ida  still  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  w  ith  a  face  from  which  every  ves- 
tige of  color  had  fled.  Then  Georgie  came  forward,  and 
as  if  her  movement  had  snapped  the  spell,  the  silence 
broke  up  suddenly — questions,  surmises,  doubts,  sus- 
picions, set  aside  as  soon  as  formed,  for  none  of  us  could 
really  suspect  of  any  evil-doing  the  young  man  whom  we 
had  known  so  long  and  so  well.  But  all  came  back  to 
the  one  horrible,  unansw  erable  question — where  could  he 
be? 

I  can  only  tell  the  story  from  my  own  point  of  view, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  my  trying  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  police  search,  of  the  rewards  offered,  of  the  clews 
which  they  thought  they  had  found,  but  which  invariably 
led  to  nothing.  Had  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
up  Mark  and  that  mysterious  woman,  they  could  not  have 
disappeared  more  utterly.  The  detective  system  was  a 
mystery  past  our  comprehension,  and  we  could  do  noth- 
ing but  sit  at  home  and  wait,  deluded  with  fresh  hopes  or 
sickened  by  fresh  fears  as  day  after  day  crept  slowly  on. 

You  understand,  that  apart  from  the  horror  of  the  mys- 
tery so  suddenly  thrust  into  our  midst,  my  heart  was 
wrung  for  Georgie,  bearing  her  burden  of  anguish  so 
patiently.  Day  by  day  her  little  face  grew  paler  and 
thinner,  and  the  wistful,  yearning  look  deepened  in  her 
eyes,  and  her  lips  were  more  firmly  set  in  their  resolute 
line.  But  I  knew  that  her  dread  vvas  only  of  his  death ; 
I  knew  that  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  his  truth  and  honor 
had  ever  crossed  her  mind. 

And  how  vvas  it  with  Ida?  The  child,  at  first,  vvas  the 
most  wretched  of  any  of  us,  and  yielded  to  her  feelings 
without  restraint.  But  when  the  first  horrible  shock  was 
over — how  shall  I  express  it?  I  think  the  long  misery  of 
suspense  bored  her.  She  could  never  endure  ennui;  and 
sad  anil  shocking  as  it  may  be,  there  is  a  certain  dreadful 
ennui  m  all  protracted  grief.  She  grew  tired  of  it;  tired 
of  waiting  and  hoping  anil  fearing;  tired  of  our  sad  faces; 
tired,  most  of  all,  of  the  long  strain  of  grief  on  her  light, 
careless  nature.  So  at  last  it  was  really  a  relief  to  her  to 
open  her  ears  to  the  rumors  and  suspicious  which  circu- 
lated among  those  who  did  not  know  Mark  as  we  did.  It 
justified  her  in  casting  aside  the  show  of  sadness,  which 
had  already  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  show;  and  when 
a  doubt  was  once  entertained,  it  was  easy  for  it  to  become 
a  settled  angry  conviction. 

Well,  time  passed  on,  as  it  always  does,  whether  its 
foot  falls  on  roses  or  on  breaking  hearts.  We  were  all 
collected  in  the  drawing-room.  How  well  I  remember 
the  scene !  The  room  vvas  lighted  only  by  the  wood  fire, 
which  sent  its  fine  flickers  wavering  over  floor  and  ceiling. 
Georgie  sat  on  a  low  ottoman.  How  thin  her  face  looked, 
as  the  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows  chased  each  other 
across  it!  She  was  dressed  in  black — put  on,  perhaps, 
poor  child!  as  a  silent  emblem  of  the  sorrow  that  had  al- 
most died  into  hoplessness.  Ida  was  at  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  talking  to  young  Somerby — who  had  dropj)ed 
in — just  as  she  used  to  talk  to  Mark,  with  the  same  pretty 
gestures,  the  same  arch  inflections,  the  same  soft,  ringing 
laughter.  How  could  she?  But  it  vvas  the  child's  nature. 
1  dared  not  forget  that,  or  I  should  have  hated  her  for  her 
fickleness  and  heartlessness. 

Suddenly  the  door  into  the  hall  opened.  And  who  stood 
there,  a  black  figure  sharply  defined  against  the  gjare  of 
light?  For  an  instant  we  all  sat  mute  and  motionless, 
uncertain,  I  think,  whether  it  was  a  ghost  or  not.  For 
we  had  become  so  sure,  Georgie  and  I,  that  he  was  dead, 
you  see,  though  neither  of  us  had  breathed  the  suspicion 
to  the  other,  nor  would  we  have  acknowledged  it  had  we 
been  taxed  with  it.  For  an  instant  we  sat  so,  and  then 
with  a  low  cry  of  "  Mark!  oh,  Mark  !  is  it  you  at  last? " 
Georgie  sprang  forward,  her  face  all  lighted  up  with  eager 
joy  and  triumph. 

But  he  ?  He  scarcely  noticed  her — my  poor  little 
Georgie !  just  took  her  hand  mechanically  as  he  peered 
into  the  shadows. 
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"Ida!"  I  exclaimed,  sharply,  for  the  child  had  never 
stirred,  though  she  saw  him  well  enough. 

Then  she  came  forward,  slowly  and  reluctantly.  '  I 
think  she  was  frightened,  for  she  hated  tragedy  with  every 
fiber  of  her  nature,  and  she  had  been  living  in  the  midst 
of  it  for  two  weeks,  and  now  its  culmination  in  bodily 
shape  stood  before  her.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
The  kitten  had  nothing  in  her  nature  to  enable  her  rise 
to  the  level  of  such  a  crisis  as  this.  She  could  neither 
cast  away  her  suspicions  nor  avow  them  boldly  to  his 
face.  She  just  stood  before  him,  with  eyes  half  down- 
cast, half  averted,  but  with  fear  and  suspicion  and  distrust 
written  so  legibly  on  every  feature  that  the  young  man 
must  have  been  blind  indeed  not  to  read  that  silent 
language.  Not  a  word  of  welcome,  not  a  question  as  to 
where  he  had  been — nothing  but  that  confused,  blushing 
silence  which  the  most  easily  deluded  lover  could  never 
have  mistaken  for  the  timidity  of  love  and  joy.  I  think 
Mark  was  bewildered  at  first,  but  as  he  stood  and  gazed 
at  her,  gradually  the  meaning  of  it  all  grew  plain  to  him, 
and  his  expression  changed.  I  saw  the  pride  and  calm 
contempt  slowly  rise  and  overflow  his  face,  as  it  were,  as 
a  wave  may  spread  slowly  over  a  low  flat  when  the  tide 
comes  in.  There  was  no  anger  in  his  look,  no  resent- 
ment. He  seemed  only  like  one  who  wakens  slowly  from 
a  pleasant  dream.  And  then — then  he  turned  to  my 
Georgie  at  last,  and  over  his  face  there  came  a  glow  and 
a  light  such  as  I  had  never  seen  there  before,  as  he  said, 
simply, 

"  But  Georgie  believed  in  me." 

And  she  went  to  him  and  wept  her  heart  away  in  his 
encircling  arm  ;  and  I  drew  Ida  softly  away  and  left  them. 
Young  Somerby  had  had  sense  enough  to  take  himself 
off  before.  So  Georgie  had  won  not  much  of  a  prize, 
after  all,  to  my  thinking;  but  if  she  was  satisfied,  that 
was  all  that  was  necessary. 

Of  course,  I  was  dying  to  hear  Mark's  story,  but  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  intrude  upon  them  then.  When  he  did 
tell  it  at  last,  it  seemed  more  like  a  crazy  dream  than  a 
sober,  matter-of-fact  episode  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
When  he  got  into  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  D'Arleton,  she, 
it  seems,  began  to  talk  in  so  brilliant  and  fascinating  a 
manner  that  he  did  not  notice  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  driving  until  they  stopped  before  a  large  building, 
which  he  recognized  as  the  lunatic  asylum.  Requesting 
him  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  as  she  had  business  inside, 
she  left  him.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  greeted  politely 
by  the  doctor  in  charge,  who  came  to  the  carriage  and, 
addressing  him  as  Mr.  D'Arleton,  requested  him  to  step 
out  for  a  minute.  Mark  disclaimed  the  name;  but  for 
this  Dr.  Langley  was  prepared,  as  Mrs.  DArleton  had 
told  him  that  her  husband  was  the  victim  of  a  strange 
hallucination,  believing  himself  a  clerk  in  the  house  of 
Merton  &  Co.,  and  giving  his  name  as  Mark  Drayton. 
Recognizing  the  trap  set  for  him,  Mark,  by  his  own 
account,  lost  his  head  for  the  moment,  knocked  down 
one  or  two  of  the  men  who  advanced  to  seize  him,  and 
conducted  himself  generally  so  like  a  lunatic  that  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt  of  Mrs.  DArleton's  story  in  any 
mind.  Of  course,  he  was  overpowered  at  last  and  taken 
into  the  building,  catching  a  glimpse,  as  he  passed,  of 
Mrs.  D'Arleton  in  an  attitude  of  bitter,  but  most  becom- 
ing grief.  She  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pay  his  board 
a  month  in  advance,  thus  securing  his  detention  long 
enough  to  allow  her  to  escape  with  her  booty.  As  time 
went  on  and  he  became  calmer,  his  entreaties  to  be  con- 
fronted with  Mr.  Merton,  which -at  first  had  been  treated 
as  mere  ravings,  began  to  make  more  impression.  At  last 
Dr.  Langley,  meeting  Mr.  Merton  accidentally,  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  and  the  result,  of  course,  was  Mark's 
release. 

So  there  is  my  story ;  and  if  it  is  not  artistically  handled, 
why,  I  am  an  old  woman,  as  I  told  you,  and  not  used  to 
such  things.  To  me  the  chief  interest  centered  in  Geor- 
gie, and  if  I  have  made  her  the  principal  figure,  and  rather 
slurred  over  Mark's  adventures,  it  is  partly  for  that  reason 
and  partly  because — beyond  the  bare  outline — we  could 
•not  get  much  out  of  him.  He  had  suffered  too  much,  I 
suppose,  during  his  incarceration  to  let  his  mind  dwell 
upon  it  willingly.  Mrs.  D'Arleton  was  never  traced;  but 
whenever  we  take  up  a  paper  and  read  of  a  successful 
swindling  operation,  we  look  at  each  other  and  wonder, 
"  Was  it  she?" 

Georgie  and  Mark  are  very  happy,  if  we  may  judge  by 
appearances,  and  I  think  we  may.  Ida  has  outgrown  her 
suspicions,  and  Mark  has  forgiven  her  for  them,  but  the 
old  glamour  is  gone  forever,  which  is  very  fortunate  for 
all  concerned.  And  if  Ida  and  young  Somerby  should 
come  to  terms,  why,  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing, 
for  there  are  no  heights  in  the  nature  of  either  after  which 
the  other  must  strain  in  vain. 

So  my  task  is  done,  and  now  I  can  lay  down  my  pen 
and  take  my  rest  by  the  hearth  where  we  have  sat,  Geor- 
gie and  I,  so  many  times,  and  where  we  have  both 
dreamed  our  dreams — I  of  a  darkened  past,  she  of  a  dark- 
ened future.  We  dream  them  no  more ;  and  if  her  future 
is  bright,  I  see  beyond  and  above  a  future  for  me  which 
is  bright  with  a  brightness  that  earth  can  never  give.— 
Harper's.  


"There  goes  a  brave  man,"  said  a  citizen,  pointing  to  a 
passer-by.  "He  is  one  of  the  bravest  men  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"  Was  he  in  the  army? "  some  one  asked. 
"  I  don't  know." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  have  known  him  to  distinguish 
himself  in  personal  encounters?  " 
"  Not  particularly." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  regard  him  as  a  brave  man  ?" 
"  Well,  you  see,  sometime  ago  I  got  a  divorce  from 
my  wife." 
"  Yes." 

"That  man  married  her."—  Arkansas  Traveler. 


The  cucumber  sings  to  the  watermelon,  w  hile  the  green 
apple  rolls  around  in  glee,  "We  are  cramping  to-night 
on  the  old  cramp-ground." 
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Diplomacy  is  the  art  of  listening,  and  the  talent  of 
speech.  It  is  the  conservator  of  a  country's  honor,  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  nations.  The  horrors  of  war 
have  palled  the  passion  for  sanguinary  conflict,  and  the 
cupidity  of  science  has  robbed  the  soldier  of  much  of  the 
glory  that  made  him  welcome  death.  Physic  al  power  has 
fallen,  and  fooks  up  to  the  rise  of  intellect.  In  the 
white  heat  of  the  human  mind  the  agencies  of  society 
have  forged  the  armament  of  nations.  The  pen  of  the 
diplomatist  is  supplanting  the  wea]>on  of  the  warrior. 
"  Respect  for  international  law  and  i>eace,"  says  Guizot, 
"has  become  the  fundamental  maxim  of  international 
policy."  The  ascendency  of  diplomacy  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  gradual  growth.  At  its  early  stages  merely  the 
the  covert  and  crafty  accessory  to  the  ambition  of  rulers, 
it  has  crept  from  its  low  depths,  through  the  changing 
folds  of  fate,  to  an  honorable  rest  on  the  dais  of  j>ower. 
In  the  beginning  nothing  more  than  a  secret  packet  line 
spanning  the  intrigues  of  belligerent  countries,  it  is  now 
the  chain  of  connection  between  the  convergent  interests 
of  fraternal  nations. 

Diplomacy  began  its  professional  career  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Embassies  were  then  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent, but  in  the  following  century  they  were  perma- 
nently established  in  foreign  countries.  The  slow  and 
slight  means  of  communication  at  that  time  were  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  desperate  and  brilliant  movements 
of  its  diplomatists.  Their  cardinal  requirements  in  these 
early  times  were  an  intrepid  and  imperturbable  tempera- 
ment joined  to  a  practiced  mendacity  and  guile.  In- 
formation was  plucked  from  the  sword's  point.  The 
s  -rvants  of  the  household  were  bribed  to  divulge  the 
whispers  of  the  antechamber.  A  celebrated  ambassador 
bribed  a  valet  to  exclude  the  minister  while  he  prevailed 
on  the  King  of  Prussia  to  put  his  name  to  a  treaty.  The 
steady  plundering  of  couriers  led  to  the  invention  of 
cipher  writing.  "You  lie  like  a  physician "  was  a  com- 
pliment sweet  as  honey  to  the  pride  of  the  minister. 
Henry  Wotton  defined  a  minister  as  "one  sent  to  lie 
abroad  for  his  country."  The  venerable  Spanish  diplo- 
matist, Juan  de  Yega,  informed  his  successor  to  the  court 
of  France  that  he  must  never  expect  the  truth  from  the 
lips  of  a  diplomatist.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  wrote  Prince 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  w  hen  the  Prince  was  sent  as  Vice- 
roy to  Italy,  "  foreign  ministers  are,  in  all  the  force  of 
the  term,  titled  spies."  The  Duke  de  Morny  defined 
diplomacy  as  the  act  of  deluding  others  w  ithout  appear- 
ing to  do  so.  Louis  XI  repeatedly  reminded  his  envoys 
to  give  lie  for  lie.  Deafness,  even,  was  a  successful  ruse 
until  it  became  a  common  one.  By  universal  consent, 
dissimulation  and  insincerity  had  been  the  inseparable 
associates  of  diplomacy.  The  fox's  skin  was  thrown  on 
the  diplomatist's  shoulders  by  royal  warrant. 

In  the  intellectual  developement  of  Europe,  diplomacy 
rose  on  the  wing  of  progress.  It  emerged  from  its  chrys- 
alis state  and  sought  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  crea- 
tion by  honorable  means,  deriving  their  sanction  from 
precepts  and  principles  of  international  law.  The  bold 
words  of  Talleyrand  sounded  like  a  trumpet  through  the 
corridors  of  courts.  "Diplomacy,"  he  said,  "is  not  a 
science  of  ruse  and  duplicity.  If  good  faith  is  anywhere 
necessary,  it  is  above  all  in  political  transactions,  for  it  is 
this  that  makes  them  solid  and  "durable."  Lord  Claren- 
don, when  asked  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  whether 
any  special  art  was  needed  in  diplomacy,  answered,  "  1 
think  the  special  art  required  is  this,  to  be  perfectly  hon- 
est, truthful  anil  straightforward."  "  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,"  writes  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  English  Min- 
ister to  the  court  of  Russia,  "  that  no  occasion,  no  provo- 
cation, no  anxiety  to  rebut  an  unjust  accusation,  no  idea, 
however  tempting,  of  promoting  the  object  you  have  in 
view,  can  need,  much  less  justify,  a  falsehood."  The 
powerful  pen  of  Montaigne  assisted  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
diplomacy,  as  the  letters  of  Machiavelli  labored  to  lower 
it.  Lord  Pahnerston's  policy  was  that  of  truth  and  can- 
dor. Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  Lord  John  Russell  united 
truthfulness  of  character  to  a  rare  culture  of  mind.  Bis- 
marck, when  asked  by  the  Count  de  Karolyi,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  the  Russian  court,  whether  he  intended  to 
annul  the  treaty  of  Gastcin,  replied,  "No,  I  have  no 
such  intention ;  but  if  I  had,  should  I  have  given  you  a 
different  answer?"  Diplomatic  corres|x)ndence  phrased 
the  ideal  of  secrecy  to  the  minds  of  Callieres,  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  D'Ossat,  Walsingham  and  Mettcrnich.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  this  date  is  printed  and 
published  for  the  world  to  read.    In  1875,  at  Paris,  an 

agreement  was  consummated  for  the  interchange  of  official 
corres|K)ndence  through  the  agency  of  the  rested  vc  for- 
eign offices. 

The  traces  of  this  elevation  of  sentiment  distinctly  and 
markedly  lead  us  to  the  institutions  of  learning  where  it 
was  actively  encouraged.  The  university  of  Gottingen  has 
been  the  alma  mater  of  a  host  of  eminent  diplomatists. 
The  Jucid  lectures  of  George  Frederic  Martens  on  the 
Ars  Diplomatica  retain  their  attraction  with  the  passage 
of  years.  Linguistic  and  legal  attainments  became  the 
essential  branches  of  diplomatic  education,  and  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  justice  of  the  Roman  civil  law  grew 


familiar  features  to  the  student  of  diplomacy.  In  1796. 
Dr.  Koch,  an  eminent  scholar,  established  a  school  0 
diplomacy  at  Strasbourg.  At  this  institution,  Mettcrnich, 
Mongelas,  Cobentzel,  Stroganoff,  and  others  who  subse- 
quently rose  to  distinction,  were  ambitious  pupils.  The 
supremacy  of  European  diplomacy  is  ow  ing  to  its  recogni- 
tion as  a  profession  of  learning  and  honor.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  the  fashion  to  attach  young 
men  of  fortune  and  family  to  foreign  legations.  They 
were  without  pay  or  position,  and  merely  enjoyed  the 
privileges  conceded  to  such  offices.  In  this  capacity 
Lord  Bacon,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  attached  to  the 
British  legation  at  Paris. 

The  brightest  intellects  of  all  ages  have  contributed  to 
the  renown  of  diplomacy  their  attainments  and  learning. 
Its  career  is  identified  with  the  names  and  inlluence  of  a 
multitude  of  distinguished  literary  men,  statesmen  and 
warriors.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Ambassador  to 
Paris;  the  esteemed  scholar  Grotius  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion with  Barneveldt  to  Henry  IV;  Frederick  Schlcgel, 
the  eminent  German  critic  and  writer,  received  from 
Mettcrnic  h  a  mission  to  Frankfort.  Napoleon  favored 
literary  men  for  foreign  missions,  and  De  Flassan  wrote 
the  history  of  French  diplomac  y.  Under  his  patronage 
Cromwell  preferred  lawyers,  and  Thurloe  and  Whitelock 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choice.  While  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  Washington  Irving  wrote  Mahomet 
and  His  Successors;  at  the  court  of  St.  James  Bancroft 
enriched  his  historical  knowledge ;  Haw  thorne  wrote  his 
pleasing  pictures  of  England  at  the  consular  desk  in  Liv- 
erpool ;  W'heaton's  learned  treatise  upon  international 
law  had  its  source  in  his  diplomatic  appointment.  James 
Russell  Lowell  is  the  American  representative  of  author- 
ity and  culture  in  England. 

In  America,  in  1781,  a  Department  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  created.  The  growing  importance  of  the 
United  States  demanded  the  cultivation  of  friendly  inter- 
course w  ith  foreign  powers.  The  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion expired  with  the  reason  that  required  it.  Paris  was 
the  central  point  of  our  negotiations.  In  the  French 
capital  America  began  its  diplomatic  career.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  our  representative  at  Paris,  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  royal  favor.  His  influential  character  auspi- 
ciously introduced  this  country  to  foreign  friendliness. 
The  first  minister  sent  from  the  United  States  after  the 
establishment  of  our  independence  was  sent  to  Paris,  and 
the  first  minister  to  be  welcomed  to  our  shores  came 
from  Paris.  The  sunlight  of  Paris  dried  the  writing  that 
united  in  bonds  of  peace  England  and  America.  A  gal- 
axy of  able  and  eminent  Americarfs  faithfully  advanced 
our  prestige  abroad.  The  importance  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations has  multiplied  with  the  incn  asing  resources  of  the 
country,  the  expansion  of  our  commercial  ties,  and  the 
grow  th  of  our  civic  institutions.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  according 
to  the  offic  ial  record,  amounted  to  $750,542,257  exports, 
and  $724,630,574  imports.  Yet  this  republic  has  only 
within  a  year  determined  to  send  a  charge  d'affaires  to 
Persia,  where  our  interests  have  hitherto  appealed  for 
protection  to  British  representatives. 

A  high  standard  of  character  and  ability  should  invari- 
ably be  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  diplomatic 
appointment.  The  mission  of  the  representative  should 
be  a  distinction  uniting  the  promise  of  promotion  w  ith  the 
prerogatives  of  honor.  Ambassadors  have  risen  from 
their  legations  to  the  secretaryship  of  state.  France  in- 
stances Dumouriez,  Talleyrand,  Chateaubriand,  Guizot; 
England  recalls  Paul  Methuen,  who  had  been  Ambassa- 
dor to  Portugal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  Philip  Dor- 
mer Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  The  shifting  needs  of  political  factions  too 
often  make  the  foreign  mission  a  channel  of  esca]>e  for 
pilloried  politicians,  and  its  prizes  a  staple  of  reward  for 
unscrupulous  party  service.  There  should  be  offered  to 
men  of  ability  honorable  inducements  to  leave  their  coun- 
try and  become  its  representative  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
emoluments  of  an  uncertain  tenure  of  office  cannot  ad- 
equately compensate  the  absentee  for  his  banishment. 
In  this  regard,  an  act  of  Congress,  recently  introduced, 
contemplates  the  reorganization  of  the  consular  service 
on  a  salary  basis,  leaving  fees  to  go  to  the  government. 
A  supplemental  act  ought  to  create  gradations  of  progress, 
impose  reasonable  terms  of  promotion,  and  make  the 
conditionsof  tenure  of  oft  ice  co-cxtcnsivc.with  the  reforms 
inaugurated  in  other  less  consequential  branc  hes  of  the 
government.  The  moral  and  political  import  of  diplo- 
macy entitles  it  to  be  extolled  by  Gladstone  as  " one  of 
the  highest  kinds  of  civilization."  Its  mission  alone  can 
fulfill  the  earnest  wish  of  our  President  that,  "with  the 
universal  assent  of  civilized  peoples,  all  international  dif- 
ferenc  es  shall  be  determined  w  ithout  resort  to  arms,  by 
the  benignant  processes  of  arbitration."  W  ar  shall  sheathe 
its  sword,  and  benign  jicace,  brooding  over  the  earth  with 
outspread  wings,  stamp  on  the  scene  the  image  of  its  har- 
mony.   

"  How  can  you  acc  ount  for  those  fine  stalks  of  corn 
coming  up  in  the  fence-corners?"  asked  a  man  of  a  farm- 
er. 

"  That's  not  corn,"  the  farmer  replied  ;  "  only  weeds." 
"  Ah  !  how  singular." 

"  Don'i  know  much  about  fannin',  I  reckin'?" 

"  Very  little.    I  am  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper," 
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Miss  Mary  Harrison  went  up  to  Sonoma  on  Monday 
afternoon,  to  visit  Miss  Hood,  whose  father  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Sonoma  county.  Speaking  of  the  old  resi- 
dents of  that  place  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Cooper  medi- 
tates selling  his  pretty  place  and  seeking  a  new  home. 
I  doubt  if  he  will  be  able  to  find  one  equally  charming. 

Mr.  Harry  Emeric,  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Emeric,  the 
capitalist,  has  returned  from  New  Mexico,  after  an  ab- 
sence from  this  city  of  four  years.  His  father  should  be 
congratulated  on  the  happy  termination  of  a  lawsuit, 
which,  after  playing  a  part  for  twenty-five  years  in  our 
courts,  has  been  finally  decided  in  his  favor. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Morton,  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  have 
been  absent  from  their  pretty  home  on  Octavia  street  all 
summer.  They  have  been  spending  the  season  at  their 
ranch  in  Napa.  Mr.  Morton  is  a  son  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton, who  so  ably  represented  the  state  of  Indiana  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Gashwiler  has  rented  his  pretty  city  cottage, 
and  with  his  family  is  summering  at  his  ranch  in  Santa 
Clara  valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Rosecrans  have  for  the  present  left 
the  Richmond  House  and  taken  a  house  in  Oakland, 
where  they  pro|X)se  remaining  this  winter. 

Mrs.  Henley  Smith,  accompanied  by  Miss  Mary  Z.ane, 
went  East  this  week,  intending  to  make  a  short  visit  to 
friends  in  the  Atlantic  states.  They  will  probably  be 
away  about  two  months. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Joseph  Dunne  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Mary  Dunne,  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  their 
aunt,  Mrs.  Morrison,  of  San  Jose.  Miss  Angela  Morri- 
son has  been  very  much  benefited  by  her  visit  to  Bartlett 
Springs. 

Of  all  the  summer  resorts  the  Geyser  Springs  has  been 
the  gayest  of  the  gay  during  the  last  two  weeks.  In  fact, 
the  season  has  been,  and  still  is,  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 
Among  some  of  the  well-known  society  people  who  have 
been  adding  their  presence  to  its  many  attractions  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Mayer, 
Miss  Joliffe,  Miss  Coghill,  Miss  Hawkins,  Misses  Marriott, 
and  a  host  of  doctors  bent  on  leaving  their  books,  drugs 
and  patients  to  the  mercy  of  our  summer  w  inds,  and  test- 
ing for  their  individual  benefit  the  medicinal  advantages  of 
sulphurated-hvdrogen  vapors.  And  they  are  a  merry 
set  of  medicos. 

Mr.  Porter  Ashe  intends  to  leave  society  and  its  many 
requirements,  duties,  pleasures  and  gaieties,  and  enttr 
the  political  field  this  autumn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Salisbury  returned  from  Utah,  where 
the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Salisbury's  business  interests  are 
centered.  He  and  his  wife  are  at  present  staying  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  is  also  a  guest  at  that 
caravansary.  This  is  rather  a  departure  from  former  custom 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barrett,  as  he,  when  visiting  our  city 
in  days  gone  by,  stopped  at  the  Occidental. 

Mrs.  Banks  goes  to  Shanghai,  China,  on  a  visit  to  her 
daughter,  who  is  married  to  an  English  resident  of  that 
city. 

Governor  Low, wife  and  daughter, who  recently  returned 
from  Honolulu,  where  the  Governor  went  to  establish  a 
national  bank,  are  preparing  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  Their 
absence  from  California  will  be  long,  as  they  intend  to 
visit  all  points  of  interest  in  the  old  world  before  their 
return. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  wife  of  Dr.-  James  D.  Whitney,  has 
been  visiting  Mrs.  Alfred  Poet  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  Jesse  D.  Grant  and  his  pretty  young  wife — who 
was  a  California  lady,  nee  Miss  Chapman — and  that 
lady's  mother,  Mrs.  Chapman,  have  visited  the  Geysers. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Haight,  widow  of  ex-Governor  Haight, 
intends  to  go  East  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  her 
son's  collegiate  course.  Young  Mr.  Haight  has  entered 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  Mrs.  Haight  has  leased  for  a 
couple  of  years  her  home  in  Alameda,  in  which  she  has 
lived  for  many  years. 

Chief  Justice  Field  and  wife,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  telegraphy  that  they  have  almost  become 
identical,  leave  the  Atlantic  coast  for  a  visit  to  California 
in  September.    The  party  will  travel  in  a  private  car. 

Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  daughter  of  Honorable  Silas 
W.  Sanderson,  the  well-known  attorney  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  is  reported  to  be  engaged 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Tevis,  son  of  the  capitalist.  Miss  Sanderson 
is  a  very  attractive  young  lady,  much  admired  in  society. 
She  will  have  a  host  of  friends  to  wish  her  bon  voyage 
when  the  happy  occasion  arrives. 

Bishop  Kip  and  wife  received  every  mark  of  respect 
and  affection  from  the  congregation  under  his  episcopal 
jurisdiction  in  Martinez,  during  his  recent  visit  to  that 
suburban  town.  They  offered  him  a  reception  at  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  The  Bishop  was  not  able  to  enjoy  the  evening 
fully,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
early. 

Californians  who  remember  General  E.  B.  Alexander, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  will  be  interested  to  hear  of 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Louise  Hofman  Alex- 
ander.  She  was  united  with  Professor  C.  W.  Lamed,  of 


West  Point.  The  ceremony  was  [icrformed  at  Christ's 
Church,  St.  Paul. 

Baron  Yon  Schroder  and  wife  go  to  Europe  almost  im- 
mediately, and  expect  to  be  absent  several  months. 

If  rumor  be  correct,  several  of  our  young  gentlemen 
have  not  accepted  Samuel  Weller's  advice  to  "bevare  of 
the  vidders."  An  attractive  widow,  in  whose  veins  Cas- 
tilian  blood  flows,  is  said  to  have  won  the  heart  of  a 
young  heir  whose  home  is  in  Menlo  Park.  Still  another 
gentleman,  the  engineer  of  one  of  our  southern  coast 
steamers,  is  reported  to  have  plighted  his  troth  to  a  very 
interesting  w  idow  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  daughter  (Mrs.  Evan  J. 
Coleman)  leave  the  city  this  week  for  a  short  visit  to 
friends  in  the  country. 

Miss  Ada  Johnson,  daughter  of  ex-Lieutenant  Governor 
Johnson,  was  married  at  Grace  Church  on  Wednesday. 
A  great  number  of  invitations  were  issued  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  admission  to  the  church  was  by  card.  The 
bride  was  attended  by  Miss  Lilo  McMullin,  Miss  Mamie 
Thompson,  Miss  Gertrude  Hatch,  Miss  Jessie  New- 
lands,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  and  Miss  Nellie  Marshall, 
as  bridesmaids.  A  very  few  invitations  were  sent  to  most 
intimate  friends  to  be  present  at  the  reception,  held  later 
in  the  evening,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
where  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  passed.  The  bride 
and  groom  intend  making  Paraiso  Springs  their  future 
home.  Mrs.  Newlands  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
wedding  had  been  seriously  ill,  being  threatened  with 
pneumonia,  and  there  was  some  apprehension  that  the 
wedding  would  have  to  be  postponed. 

Mrs.  Thornton  and  daughters  have  returned  to  their 
ranch  in  Napa  county,  where  they  will  remain  until  late 
in  the  season. 

Miss  Lucilla  Thornton  has  recovered  from  her  late 
painful  illness. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Emily  Hanlon,  daughter  of 
D.  Hanlon,  to  Leon  Derby  Smith  is  announced. 

Argus. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Paschen  was  in  town  last  week,  and  has  returned  to 
Fort  Ross,  after  a  brief  visit.  He  says  that  he  left  Yon 
Perbandt  hard  at  work  on  some  landscapes,  which,  when 
viewed  by  our  art  lovers,  will  place  that  worthy  artist  far 
ahead  in  their  esteem.  Paschen  modestly  refers  to  his 
own  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  but  I  am  told  that 
he  has  not  been  behind  his  confrere  in  studious  zeal.  He 
has  an  Indian  scene  at  Morris's  which  I  have  always 
fancied.  There  is  a  rude  hut,  through  which  the  blue 
smoke  from  a  camp-fire  is  curling  fantastically.  Inside 
the  hut  is  a  squaw,  who  sits  in  the  shadow,  while  before 
the  entrance  is  another,  attired  in  the  gay-colored  clothing 
usually  affected  by  the  savage  race.  By  her  side  is  play- 
ing a  tawny-skinned  youth,  and  nearer  at  hand,  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  pappoose,  packed  like  a  mummy  in  wicker- 
work  and  furs.  The  posturing  is  good,  the  coloring 
excellent,  and,  as  is  rarely  the  case  with  such  paint- 
ings, the  accessories  are  not  piled  in  too  heavily  and  pro- 
miscuously. It  is  a  simple  bit  of  savage  life  which  it  is  a 
positive  pleasure  to  view.  The  trees  do  not  bear  a  fin- 
ished appearance,  and  the  foliage  is  rather  stiff.  These, 
being  in  the  background,  do  not  mar  the  scene,  however, 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  this 
little  thing  is  one  of  Paschen's  best. 

By  the  way,  Morris's  gallery  has  been  thronged  of  late 
by  visitors  who  have  been  attracted  by  Benoni  Irwin's 
portraits  and  head  studies.  For  a  small  collection,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  our  lovers  of  true  art 
have  gazed  upon  for  a  long  time.  I  am  particularly 
struck  with  the  chess  scene,  in  which  the  artist  has  intro- 
duced himself  as  one  of  the  figures.  There  are  also  two 
female  portraits,  in  which  Irwin  has  shown  what  he  can  do 
with  a  fine  face,  taking  two  types  of  beauty  as  his  models. 
There  are  two  male  heads,  with  features  in  repose,  the 
lines  in  which  are  drawn  with  a  master  hand,  and  the 
coloring  is  put  on  with  the  utmost  regard  for  artistic  effect ; 
while  there  is  strength  and  originality  of  style  clearly 
shown  in  each  of  the  paintings.  • 

In  view  of  the  serious  objections  recently  raised  to 
the  "  Incident  of  the  Louvre,"  Nahl  says  that  he  is  sorely 
tempted  to  wholly  conceal  the  limbs,  so  unconsciously 
exhibited,  by  painting  over  them  a  large  fig-leaf.  Not  a 
bad  idea,  surely;  and  I  might  go  still  further  and  advise 
him  to  hang  a  blanket  before  it,  as  his  peculiar  humor — if 
humor  it  may  be  called — does  not  appear  to  be  ap- 
preciated. 

I  have  heard  from  the  other  side  of  the  question  of 
propriety  regarding  the  exhibition  of  this  "  Incident." 
It  is  the  view-  of  an  artist  w  hose  opinions  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  Miss  Potboiler's.  Said  he  to  me  the  other  day  : 
"  You  know  I'm  not,  as  a  rule,  squeamish  in  these  matters 
of  nude  or  half-nude  subjects,  but  there  is  something  so 
coarse  in  the  humor,  and  so  undefinably  suggestive  in  the 
tone  and  arrangement  of  that  picture,  that  I  wouldn't 
have  my  name  on  it  for  a  thousand  of  the  biggest  dollars 
you  might  lay  before  me.  It  would  ruin  my  reputation, 
as  it  has  ruined  Nahl's." 

Bush  has  just  finished  a  "Scene  on  the  Guayaquil 
River,"  with  palms  and  tropical  shrubs  on  one  side,  and 


cedar  trees  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  scene  has  been 
given  a  cool,  gray  morning  effect. 

Deakin  has  taken  my  remarks  about  his  rotary  exhibi- 
tions sorely  to  heart,  and  has  given  them  up  for  the  pres- 
ent and  gone  to  work  painting  grapes. 

Stanton  has  painted  a  very  pretty  screen  "Winter  and 
Summer,"  represented  by  female  figures  with  appropriate 
surroundings. 

Tavernier  has  been  quite  ill  of  late,  and  not  able  to  ap- 
pear at  his  studio  to  get  in  the  heavy  work  which  he  in- 
tended to  do  on  his  "  Rodeo." 

Holdredge  has  been  very  busy  of  late  filling  an  order 
for  landscapes.  Most  of  these  have  been  hastily  finished, 
and  do  not  compare  with  some  of  his  other  work.  Among 
these  scenes  are  "  Mount  Hood,"  "  Mount  Shasta,"  "A 
Sunset  Scene  in  the  Coast  Range,"  and  a  "Camping 
Scene  on  Eel  River."  He  has  also  recently  taken  from 
his  easel  "A  Road  Scene  Near  the  Environs  of  Paris," 
which  is  very  pretty  in  composition.  A  huge  oak  over- 
shadows the  winding  road  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
is  a  broken-down  rustic  fence.  In  the  middle  distance  is 
a  cottage,  and  gayly  dressed  peasants  are  walking  the 
road  or  sitting  in  the  shade.  There  is  a  quiet  summer  air 
about  the  scene,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  life  in  the  figures, 
and  the  foliage  is  not  carefully  treated. 

An  incident  which  shows  very  conclusively  what  the 
artists  of  this  city  are  coming  to,  happened  in  the  Yosem- 
ite  valley  not  long  ago.  A  certain  artist— it  would  be 
courting  annihilation  to  give  his  name  to  my  readers — was 
sketching  up  in  the  valley,  having  made  preparations  for 
a  six-weeks  stay.  He  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  city, 
however,  to  attend  to  an  important  matter.  Before  return- 
ing he  presented  himself  to  a  friend  of  mine — an  artist, 
who  was  also  at  work  in  the  valley.  My  friend  says :  "  He 
came  to  me,  begging  piteously  for  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers, as  his  own  had  been  worn  almost  into  strings  by  tramp 
ing  about  in  the  chapparal.  He  looked  as  though  he  had 
just  had  a  successful  wrestling  match  with  a  California 
lion.  I  took  pity  on  him;  lent  him  my  best  black  panta- 
loons, of  the  latest  dude  cut— he  promising  faithfully 
to  return  them  w  hen  I  came  to  the  city,  which  would  be 
in  a  day  or  two.  By  this  opportune  aid  he  was  enabled 
to  reach  the  haunts  of  civilized  man  in  good  style — at 
least  the  lower  half  of  him.  I  followed  him  back  to  the 
city.  A  week  passed.  I  heard  nothing  from  my  pants. 
Rather  than  attend  church  in  my  old  trousers,  I  made 
bold  to  call  on  the  borrower.  I  went  to  his  studio,  found 
him  painting  away  zealously  in  my  best  breeches,  which 
were  half  ruined  by  spots  of  green  and  vermilion  that  had 
dropped  from  his  brush.  He  explained  the  situation. 
The  trousers  which  he  had  worn  out  in  the  valley  were 
his  only  pair.  Relations  between  himself  and  his  tailor 
were  very  much  strained.  He  would  be  obliged  to  keep  my 
pants  until  he  sold  the  picture  he  was  working  at — then 
nearly  finished.  I  gave  a  farewell  look  at  my  lost  prop- 
erty and  went  away.  The  picture  has  never  been  sold. 
The  pants  are  not  forthcoming." 

I  hope  this  true  tale  will  fulfill  its  intended  mission — that 
of  awakening  art  patrons  to  a  sense  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  some  of  our  artists.  I  would  not,  however,  have 
them  patronize  art  in  charity.  If  they  would  not  so  often 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  for  heavy  amounts  paid 
to  foreign  artists,  for  what,  in  some  cases,  proves  to  be  the 
veriest  trash,  perhaps  local  art  would  exjierience  a  revival. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Palette  Club  agreed  upon  a 
novel  plan  to  satisfy  the  honorary  members,  who  have 
been  growling  of  late  over  the  state  of  things,  which  offers 
no  inducements  while  it  exacts  regular  dues.  Hereafter 
each  artist  of  the  club  will  furnish  an  oil  painting,  draw- 
ing or  water-color  sketch  once  in  three  months,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  portfolio,  which  will  be  raffled  off 
among  the  honorary  members.  This  is  satisfactory  to  all, 
and  there  promises  to  be  no  more  "kicking"  on  that 
score.  The  members  gave  an  entertainment  last  Satur- 
day night,  to  celebrate  the  recent  liquidation  of  all  their 
outstanding  debts.  It  is  now  intended  to  go  ahead  and 
build  up  the  club,  improve  the  appearance  of  its  rooms, 
and,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  internal  dissension.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  latter  condition,  though  greatly  to 
be  prayed  for,  will  not  obtain  until  there  is  a  sweeping 
mortality  among  the  chronic  growlers  who  enliven  the 
meetings  in  a  manner  most  distasteful  to  the  peaceful 
minds  of  the  club.  Midas. 


We  do  not  know  that  the  following  anecdote  was  ever 
in  print.  It  used  to  be  told  by  John  C.  Breckinridge  of 
a  bet  in  Mississippi,  between  two  Democrats  of  the  old 
times.  The  bet  was  for  ten  dollars,  as  to  which  of  the 
two  was  the  purer  Democrat. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  one,  to  the  judges,  "I  claim  the 
money.  I  never  bolted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  my  life- 
time." 

"  Nor  I,  neither,"  said  the  other;  "  nor  never  thought 
o'  sich  a  mean  thing." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  first,  "  I  were  out  and  out  for 
McNult,  the  repudiator." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  second,  triumphantly,  when 
this  was  admitted  to  be  the  full  of  his  adversary's  claim, 
"  I  not  only  never  scratched  a  Democratic  ticket,  I  not 
only  went  in  strong  for  McNult  and  repudiation,  but — I 
feel  like  I  wanted  to  steal  something  now." 


The  true  strength  of  every  human  soul  is  to  be  depend- 
ent on  as  many  nobler  as  it  can  discern,  and  to  be  de- 
pended upon  by  as  many  inferior  as  it  can  reach. — Ruskin, 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


My  friend  Pickering  and  myself  were  having  a  little  run 
about  town  last  Tuesday  night,  and  dropped  into  Mar- 
chand's  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"  Loring,"  said  I,  as  we  clinked  glasses,  "  there's  a 
great  career  open  to  you." 

"  Yes,  Persiflage,"  he  responded,  holding  his  Roederer 
up  to  the  light,  and  eyeing  it  complacently ;  "  I  know  the 
power  of  the  Call." 

"  Hang  the  Call!"  I  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Pickering  started,  and  stared  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  horror. 

"  You  have  seen  the  mess  that  this  schoolmaster  Senger 
has  got  himself  into  by  meddling  with  religious  history  in 
the  class-room,  haven't  you?"  I  continued.  "  Well,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there's  not  a  history  in  existence 
that  doesn't  give  offense  to  a  priest  or  parson  of  some  sort, 
don't  you? " 

Mr.  Pickering  nodded. 

"The  history  has  yet  to  be  written,"  I  went  on,  "in 
which  the  author  has  not  expressed  an  opinion  on  some 
subject  or  other.  No  history  with  any  opinions  in  it  is  fit 
for  school  use.  The  school  history  is  still  non-existent, 
and  you  are  the  man  to  create  it.    There's  millions  in  it." 

Mr.  Pickering  was  lost  in  thought  for  several  minutes, 
and  then,  looking  up,  said : 

"  I  see  the  possibilities,  Persiflage.  Do  you  think  I 
should  begin  with  the  Creation,  or  start  in  later  on?" 

"  Oh,  somewhere  about  the  Crucifixion  would  be  far 
enough  back." 

My  eminent  friend  reflected  frowningly.  Presently  he 
leaned  across  the  table  and  whispered: 

"  Persiflage,  I  believe,  if  I  write  the  school  history,  I  shall 
make  no  reference  to  the  Crucifixion.  It  might  offend 
the  Jews,  you  know." 

Mr.  Pickering  told  me  only  yesterday  that  he  has 
already  begun  to  block  out  his  great  work,  and  he  ex- 
pressed deep  gratitude  to  me  for  having  pointed  out  to 
him  his  true  career. 


I  sauntered  into  the  office  of  the  Palace  last  Monday 
evening,  and  met  there  a  number  of  old-time  friends — 
among  them  Governor  Adams  and  Congressman  Cassidy, 
of  Nevada. 

"Ah,  Governor,"  said  I,  as  we  shook  hands,  "when 
did  you  come  down?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  His  Excellency,"  the  train  was  delayed, 
and  we  did  not  get  in  until  half-past  one  o'clock  past 
middle.  What  is  the  sequel  of  these  frequent  delays  on 
the  railroad,  I  wonder?  They're  very  excoriating  when 
one  is  in  a  hurry ;  don't  you  think  so?  I  was  saying  to 
Steve  Gage,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  some  time  the 
business  of  some  pugnacious  person  would  be  seriously 
interfered  with,  and  he  would  go  to  law  and  demand  rec- 
reation." 

My  friend  Cassidy  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  at 
the  Governor's  little  verbal  peculiarities  that,  in  stepping 
back  to  brace  his  portly  form  more  firmly,  he  slipped  on 
the  marble  floor  and  fell.  At  the  same  time  a  flood  of 
twenty-dollar  pieces  poured  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
prostrate  statesman,  and  rolled  in  every  direction. 

"Gentlemen!"  cried  Mr.  Cassidy,  as  he  crawled  on 
all-fours  with  great  speed  here  and  there,  to  recover  the 
treasure,  "it's  my  mileage!  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor,  it's  my  mileage  !  " 

"  Persiflage,"  said  the  Governor,  with  a  troubled  look, 
and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  "  don't  you  think,  when  a 
Congressman  has  such  an  amount  of  money  about  him,  it 
looks — er — auspicious?  " 

"  Yes — for  his  reelection,"  I  replied. 

Then  we  had  a  good  laugh  all  round,  in  which  the 
Governor  joined,  quite  innocently.  My  friend  Cassidy, 
of  course,  marched  the  entire  party  to  the  bar. 


Senator  Hearst  got  me  in  a  corner  at  the  club,  a  few 
evenings  ago,  and  began  giving  me  his  view  of  the  polit- 
ical situation. 

"  Don't  talk  politics  to  me,"  I  said,  sharply. 

"  Why  not,  Persiflage?"  asked  the  Senator,  mildly,  and 
evidently  surprised. 

"  Because,  sir,"  I  cried,  "  there  is  no  question  at  issue 
in  this  presidential  campaign  important  enough  to  inter- 
est any  rational  man." 

"  But  you  forget  the  tariff,"  said  the  Senator. 

"  The  tariff!"  I  exclaimed.  "  Yes,  that  would  be  im- 
portant, if  it  could  be  brought  to  the  front;  but  the 
Democrats  refuse  to  discuss  it.  In  fact,"  I  went  on, 
"  the  position  of  the  Democratic- party  on  the  tariff  in  this 
canvass  reminds  me  of  a  Scotch  ancestor  of  mine,  who 
was  suspected  of  stealing  sheep.  The  suspicion  grew  to 
a  certainty  when  the  hides  and  bones  of  the  missing 
beasts  were  found  buried  in  the  midden  before  his  hut. 
The  laird  in  those  days  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  tenants,  and  the  laird  from  whom  my  great-great- 
grandfather Donald  rented  his  patch  of  land  determined 
to  hang  him,  and  went  to  his  cabin  with  some  retainers 
for  that  purpose.  But  Donald  had  barricaded  the  door, 
and  sat  gloomily  over  his  little  peat  fire,  with  his  head  in 
his  hands.  Enraged  at  the  refusal  of  his  tenant  to  open 
the  door,  the  laird  knocked  furiously  upon  it,  and  swore 
'  as  only  a  Highlander  can. 


"  '  Donald,'  said  my  great-great-grandmother,  putting 
her  hand  pleadingly  upon  my  great-great-grandfather's 
shoulder,  'gang  oot  like  a  guid  man  an'  be  hanght. 
1  )inna  ye  anger  the  laird ! ' " 

"  But,  egad,  my  great-great-grandfather  refused  to 
oblige  his  wife  or  the  laird  to  that  extent,  and  stayed  in  his 
hut  till  he  was  dragged  out  by  force.  It  is  so  with  your 
party,  Senator.  The  Republican  laird  may  knock  as 
hard  as  he  pleases,  but  the  Democratic  Donald  will  not 
come  out  to  be  hanged  with  the  tariff  rope." 

"Good  story.  Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  Senator,  who 
a  moment  later  pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  saying  he  had 
an  engagement  with  his  friend  and  adviser,  Boss  Buckley, 
left  me.  PERSIFLAGE. 


SPORTING. 


A  plaintive  cry  floated  through  my  open  window,  a  few 
nights  ago,  and  I  looked  out  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  handfull  of  stray  widgeon,  as  they  whistled 
down  the  wind  on  some  mysterious  errand.  My  wonder- 
ing what  they  were  doing  so  far  out  of  their  longitude  at 
this  season  led  me  back  into  the  days  of  the  Widgeon 
Gun  Club,  whose  quarters  at  The  Bridges  were  the  delight 
of  all  fortunate  duckers  during  the  days  when  the  latch- 
string  was  out.  Less  than  half  a  dozen  years  aco,  I  re- 
member a  very  interesting  opening  given  by  the  Widgeons 
to  a  score  or  more  of  the  swell  shooters  of  the  city.  One 
member  of  the  club  contributed  five  gallons  of  clams, 
another  a  couple  of  turkeys,  another  a  case  of  wine,  an- 
other cigars,  and  so  on  until  all  the  ingredients  for  a 
howling  feast  had  been  subscribed.  The  guests  were  to 
go  down  on  the  early  Sunday-morning  train,  and  as 
several  members  of  the  club  could  not  get  away,  Charley 
Dahl,  Judge  Rix  and  Dick  Brookes  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  preparation  and  reception,  to  go  down 
Saturday  afternoon  and  prepare  the  feast.  The  club 
helped  the  trio  to  the  train  with  the  commissary  stores, 
and  were  about  to  leave  them,  when  some  of  the  boys 
thought  that  the  tempting  appearance  of  numerous  bottles 
and  demijohns  called  for  a  blue-ribbon  promise.  Dahl, 
Brookes  and  the  Judge  solemnly  promised  not  to  break 
the  seal  on  a  single  bottle,  and  departed  without  causing  a 
solitary  suspicion  to  rankle  in  the  minds  of  their  confreres. 
Arrived  at  the  cabin,  they  labored  industriously  until 
9  p.  m.,  by  which  time  the  turkeys  had  been  carved,  the 
table  spread,  the  clams  prepared  for  chowder,  the  fire  for 
lighting,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  expected  guests'  break- 
fast. Dahl  set  his  alarm-clock  for  half-past  six,  and  the 
tired  three,  with  Spartan  fortitude,  passed  by  the  glass- 
encased  goods  and  climbed  into  their  bunks,  without  a 
sigh.  An  hour  later  all  were  still  wakeful,  and  suddenly 
a  groan  from  the  Judge  rent  the  air.  It  was  followed  by 
another  and  another,  each  more  heartrending  than  the 
last. 

"What's  the  matter,  Judge?"  demanded  Brookes, 
sympathetically. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  a  frightful  cramp,"  groaned  the  heavy- 
weight ducker. 

"Give  him  some  ginger,  Dick,"  suggested  Dahl. 

"  There  ain't  a  drop  in  the  bottle,"  replied  Brookes, 

after  a  prospecting  tour.  "  I  guess  I'd  better  give  him 
some  brandy  ;  he's  getting  worse." 

"No,  no!  boys;  not  a  drop  of  liquor!  I  promised 
the  club  I  wouldn't  drink,  and  I  would  rather  die  than 
break  my  word." 

Brookes  and  Dahl  consulted,  and  concluded  that  if 
they  wanted  any  sleep,  they  would  have  to  stop  their 
companion's  cramps.  By  dint  of  holding  his  nose  they 
managed  to  force  quite  a  respectable  quantity  of  French 
brandy  into  the  troubled  stomach.  The  Judge  kept 
quiet;  but  the  infection  made  Dahl  and  Brookes  sick, 
too,  and  shortly  after  both  simultaneously  groaned  pit- 
eously.  Then  all  three  sat  up  and  laughed,  and  the  blue 
ribbon  was  torn  into  a  thousand  shreds. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the 
guests  and  remainder  of  the  club  arrived.  No  smoke 
curled  cheerily  from  the  chimney,  and  no  appetizing 
smell  was  wafted  from  the  chinks  of  the  cabin.  Inside, 
the  preparatory  and  reception  committee  snored,  uncon- 
scious of  the  hour.  Clams  strewed  the  floor  like  autumn 
leaves  on  a  forest  ground;  Dahl's  clock  reposed  peace- 
fully in  a  pyramid  of  turkey,  and  a  plate  of  butter  held 
two  weary  cigar-stumps,  stuck  on  end.  The  vacuum  in 
the  cramp  medicine  demijohn  told  the  whole  story;  and 
the  hungry  hunters,  after  detailing  a  second  committee 
to  repair  the  wreck,  tramped  off  to  the  marshes  without 
asking  or  desiring  explanation. 


Pearson  and  Pay  have  arranged  a  match,  under  Hur- 
lingham  rules,  at  one  hundred  birds  each,  for  $500  a  side, 
to  be  shot  at  San  Bruno,  on  the  7th  proximo.  This  is 
the  heaviest  stake  for  a  long  time  past,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  losing  the  match  will  not  distress  either  man.  Both 
shots  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  winner  will  have  to 
get  over  eighty  per  cent  of  his  targets,  if  the  conditions  are 
favorable. 

The  monthly  shoot  of  the  San  Francisco  Gun  Club,  at 
Bird's  Point,  last  Saturday,  brought  out  several  rusty  gun- 
barrels  and  the  best  shooting  of  the  season.  Out  of  a 
field  of  thirteen  guns,  Butler,  Gordon,  Orr,  Wilson  and 
Black  killed  their  dozen  straight,  and  in  the  ties  at  four 


birds,  Butler  and  Gordon  killed  their  birds  without  a 
miss  up  to  sixteen,  when  darkness  compelled  the  post- 
ponement of  the  award  of  the  club  medal  until  the  next 
shoot. 

The  fourth  and  last  competition  for  places  in  the  mili- 
tary team  for  the  match  with  the  Nevada  riflemen  took 
place  at  Shell  Mound  park  on  Sunday,  and  resulted  in 
Klein's  beating  the  record  of  America  (Creedmoor  rules) 
by  a  score  of  ninety-five  per  cent  at  the  200  and  500  yard 
targets.  At  the  latter  range  he  had  two  sighting  shots, 
and  made  a  total  of  twelve  successive  bull's-eyes,  scoring, 
of  course,  a  ix)ssible  on  his  card.  The  conclusion  of  the 
competition  names  the  team  as  follows:  Klein,  Kuhne, 
Perkins,  Hovcy,  Kuhl,  Mangels,  Barrcre,  Carson,  Walt- 
ham  and  Robertson.    Alternates  — Johnson  and  Sproul. 

In  the  Fifth  Battalion  medal  series,  on  the  same  day, 
Parsons  climbed  to  No.  14  over  Griswold,  by  a  score  of 
117  to  114. 

The  sixth  of  the  series  between  the  Merion  and  Occi- 
dent elevens,  for  the  Harrison  cricket  trophy,  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Merions  by  a  score  of  66  to  37,  their  success 
being  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Banner's  brill- 
iant bowling.  This  ties  the  clubs  on  three  games  each, 
and  a  seventh  will  be  requisite  to  decide  final  possession 
of  the  plate. 

The  fourth  of  the  new  Baseball  League  games  was 
played  last  Sunday,  and  resulted  in  the  Havcrlys  beating 
the  Stars  by  a  score  of  5  to  4. 


The  Rowing  Association  is  to  make  another  attempt  at 
a  regatta  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Secretary  Shelley  has 
been  authorized  to  correspond  with  Eastern  oarsmen  with 
a  view  to  securing  entries. 

Arrangements  for  the  Stockton  regatta  are  about  com- 
plete, and  the  affair  promises  to  prove  successful. 

The  separation  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  fleet 
into  classes  for  its  regatta  to-day  seems  to  have  been  un- 
fortunate, and,  with  an  increased  number  of  prizes,  the  list 
of  starters  was  sadly  diminished.  For  class  C  (outside 
boats)  there  will  not  be  a  single  starter,  as  the  owners  of 
the  Fleur  de  Lis  and  the  Annie,  the  only  boats  qualified, 
do  not  care  to  race  by  themselves.  Class  A  will  proba- 
bly be  minus  the  Aggie,  Whitewing,  Yirginia  and  Hal- 
cyon; and  if  they  do  not  show  up,  the  Lurline  will  decline 
the  honor  of  sailing  with  the  Chispa.  A  general  struggle 
for  two  or  three  prizes  would  have  proved  much  more 
attractive,  and  called  out  an  interesting  fleet. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club-house  front  is  being  beautified 
by  the  erection  of  a  marble-topped  earthwork,  on  which 
a  battery  of  four  handsome  brass  guns  is  to  be  planted. 


The  Whistler-Delmas  match  has  been  put  down  for  the 
2d  proximo,  at  Woodward's. 

Frank  Russell  Hart,  formerly  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  heavy- 
weight club-swinger,  has  transferred  his  240  pounds  of 
bone  and  muscle  to  the  Nemean  Club,  in  the  Mission, 
where  he  shines  as  a  wrestler. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  Olympic  Club  takes 
place  next  Tuesday,  and  a  hot  contest  is  expected  be- 
tween the  young  fellows  and  the  old  stand-byes. .  Symp- 
toms of  bossism  are  prevalent  in  the  former  party. 

Anderson,  the  long-distance  equestrian,  has  had  an- 
other six  days'  race  with  Prince  and  Mile.  Armiando,  the 
'cyclists,  in  Chicago,  and  has  retrieved  his  defeat  here  by 
beating  their  total  score  by  three  miles. 

Fred  Harmon  was  chased  out  of  San  Jose  with  a  club, 
on  the  25th  instant,  for  letting  Walter  Lubbock  beat  him 
in  a  75-yard  dash,  much  to  the  loss  of  his  backers. 

Fkiar  Tuck. 


Everybody  knows  that  Horace  Greeley  used  to  "  write 
a  fist "  that  was  the  terror  of  those  Tribune  compositors 
who  had  not  learned  how  to  decipher  it.  None  of  the 
leading  editors  of  New  York  at  the  present  time  resemble 
him  in  this  respect.  The  chirography  of  Charles  A.  Dana 
of  the  Sun  is  like  copperplate.  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the 
World  writes  a  bold,  clear  hand.  Whitelaw  Reid  of  the 
Tribune  has  a  hand  as  plain  as  print,  though  he  often  runs 
his  words  into  each  other.  Mr.  Sandison  of  the  Star  has 
the  hand  of  a  writing  master.  Albert  Pulitzer  of  the  Morn- 
ing Journal  turns  off  script  that  you  can  read  as  you  run. 
diaries  Nordhoff  of  the  Herald  models  his  characters  up- 
on the  most  approved  pattern,  and  does  not  stint  his  ink. 
Parke  Godwin  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  wields  the 
pen  of  an  artist.  His  two  rivals  on  the  evening  press, 
Godwin  of  the  /Wand  Bundy  of  the  Mail,  write  in  a 
(Tabbed  hand,  which,  however,  the  printers  learn  to  read 
by  practice.  As  I  have  never  seen  the  manuscript  of 
Miller  of  the  Times  or  Conncry  of  Truth,  1  can  tell  noth- 
ing about  it.  John  Swinton,  ex-editor  of  the  Times  and 
the  Sun,  writes  a  hand  that  makes  compositors  fight  for 
his  "  copy." 

While  the  chirography  of  all  the  New  York  editors  of 
the  present  time  may  thus  be  described,  it  must  be  added 
that  Murat  Halstead  of  the  Commereial  Gazette  of  Cincin- 
nati is  the  most  hideous  penman  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, the  legitimate  successor,  in  this  res|>ect,  of  Horace 
( rreeley.  In  ( IhicagO,  there  is  an  editor,  Henry  D.  Lloyd, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whose  handwriting  is  perfection, 
and  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  late 
Henrv  1.  Raymond,  of  the  New  York  Times.— John  Swin' 
ton's  Paper.   

The  wife  of  a  Methodist  preacher  in  Georgia  takes 
turns  with  him  at  preaching.  When  his  parishioners  see 
the  old  gentleman  digging  worms  in  the  back-yard  they 
knowjthat  it  is]his  day  off. 
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REGRET. 


If  I  had  known,  O  loyal  heart. 

When,  hand  to  hand,  we  said  farewell, 

How  for  all  time  our  paths  would  part, 
\\  hat  shadow  o'er  our  friendship  fell, 

I  should  have  clasped  your  hand  so  close 
In  the  warm  pressure  of  my  own 

That  memory  still  would  keep  its  grasp, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  when,  far  anil  wide 
We  loitered  through  the  summer  land, 

What  Presence  wandered  by  our  side, 
And  o'er  you  stretched  its  awful  hand, 

I  should  have  hushed  my  careless  speech 
To  listen,  dear,  to  every  tone 

That  from  your  lips  fell  low  and  sweet, 
If  1  had  known. 

If  I  had  known,  when  your  kind  eyes 
Met  mine  in  parting,  true  and  sad — 

Eyes  gravely  tender,  gently  wise. 
And  earnest,  rather,  more  than  glad — 

How  soon  the  lids  would  lie  above, 
As  cold  and  white  as  sculptured  stone, 

I  should  have  treasured  every  glance, 
II  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  how,  from  the  strife 
Of  fears,  hopes,  passions,  here  below, 

Unto  a  purer,  higher  life 
That  you  were  called,  ()  friend,  to  go, 

I  should  have  stayed  my  foolish  tears, 
And  hushed  each  idle  sigh  and  moan, 

To  bid  you  a  last,  long  God -speed, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  to  what  strange  place, 

What  mystic,  distant,  silent  shore, 
You  calmly  turned  your  steadfast  face 

What  time  your  footsteps  left  my  door, 
I  should  have  forged  a  golden  link 

To  hind  the  heart  so  constant  grown, 
And  keep  it  constant  ever  there, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  1  had  known  that,  until  death 
Shall  with  his  linger  touch  my  brow, 

And  still  the  quickening  of  the  breath 
That  stirs  with  life's  full  meaning  now, 

So  long  my  feet  must  tread  the  way 
Of  our  accustomed  paths  alone, 

I  should  have  prized  your  presence  more, 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  how  soon  for  you 

Drew  near  the  ending  of  the  light, 
And  on  your  vision,  fair  and  new, 

Eternal  peace  dawned  into  sight, 
I  should  have  begged,  as  love's  last  gift, 

That  you,  before  Cod's  great  white  throne, 
Would  pray  for  your  poor  friend  on  earth, 
If  I  had  known. 

Christ  in  n  Rtid,  in  Applet oiC s  Journal. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


BY    RICHARP  GRANT   Will  I  K. 


Most  of  Shakespeare's  critics  have  expressed  surprise  at 
his  neglect  of  his  plays,  and  many  of  them,  including 
recently  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  informed,  have  avowed 
the  belief  that  it  was.  his  intention  to  prepare  thera  for 
publication  after  his  retirement  to  New  Place  at  Stratford. 
With  these  opinions  I  cannot  agree;  nor,  indeed,  for 
them  can  I  see  any  ground.  Pope  did  not  always  tell  the 
truth  when  he  wrote  an  epigram — few  epigrammatists  do 
tell  or  care,  to  tell  it ;  but  writing  half  a  century  before 
the  Shakespeare  cuftus  was  well  established,  he  did  write 
truly  and  well  when  he  wrote  that  Shakespeare 

"For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite." 

Here  in  the  word  "  roving  "  we  have  an  epithet  at  once 
picturesque  and  finely  critical ;  and  if  rhyme  led  the 
verse-writing  wit  to  the  word  "  despite,"  we  have  in  it  one 
of  the  not  rare  examples  of  the  compensating  results  of 
that  artificial  and  distracting  device. 

Shakespeare's  exuberance  of  fancy  is  remarkable  for 
the  robust  stem  of  common  sense  from  which  it  bour- 
geons— that  common  sense  which  seems,  with  a  somewhat 
inexorable  hardness,  to  have  ruled  his  life.  Of  this  life- 
wisdom  there  is  no  stronger  negative  proof  than  his  abso- 
lute indifference  to  the  allurement  of  that  ignis  fatniis, 
posthumous  fame.  For  this  he  seems  to  nave  cared 
nothing;  of  it  he  seems  not  to  have  thought.  There  is 
no  evidence,  even  of  an  indirect  sort,  that  it  entered  at 
all  into  his  calculations  as  a  part  of  the  reward  of  his  la- 
bor. And  why  should  it  have  tempted  him  to  give  one 
day  more  to  work,  or  one  hour  less  to  pleasure?  Fame  is 
sweet;  but  fame  postmortem! — what  is  it?  More  shad- 
owy than  Falstaff s  honor.  I  would  not  sacrifice  one 
year  of  happy  life,  one  substantial  benefit  to  those  I  love, 
to  leave  behind  me  even  the  fame  of  Shakespeare.  To 
be  Shakespeare,  to  see  what  he  saw,  think  what  he  thought, 
and  feel  what  he  felt,  might  have  been  in  itself  a  life  of 
highest  happiness— and  it  might  not ;  but  be  he  in  heaven 
or  in  hell,  or  be  he  simply  nowhere,  his  posthumous  fame, 
supreme  and  deathless  though  it  is,  is  no  reward  to  him 
foi  any  grief  he  suffered  or  any  joy  he  lost  by  being 
Shakespeare.  Wherever  his  soul  may  be,  whatever  may 
have  become  of  it,  what  is  this  fame  now  to  him?  What 
knows  he  of  it?  A  fame  which  gilds  the  lives  and  lifts 
the  hearts  of  a  man's  children  is  payment  for  much  labor 
and  sorrow;  but  beyond  that  fame  is  naught — simply 
naught.  Shakespeare  saw  that  in  these  cases  as  well  as  in 
those  to  which  Macbeth  refers,  "  we  still  have  judgment 
here."  A  man's  earthly  reward  for  his  work  is  what  he 
gets,  and  what  he  can  give  to  his  children ;  what  lies  be- 
yond that  is  not  his. 

Shakespeare's  indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  plays 
was  partly  due  to  this  view  of  posthumous  fame,  and 
partly  to  his  desire  as  a  "gentleman"  not  to  give 
prominence  or  endurance  to  his  theatrical  reputation.  As 
to  his  work  itself,  my  own  individual  opinion,  slowly 
formed  through  some  years  of  study,  is  that,  if  he  had 


been  sitting  with  King  Lear,  /famlct  and  Othello  before 
him  in  manuscript,  unacted  and  unread  but  by  him,  and 
Southampton  had  offered  him  one  hundred  pounds  each 
(nearly  $15,000  now)  to  destroy  them  and  never  rewrite 
them,  the  tragedies  would  have  flitted  into  the  fire,  and 
the  money  have  been  gleefully  locked  up  in  the  poet's 
strong-box.  He  seems  to  have  given  up  early  in  his  ca- 
reer even  the  desire  for  contemporary  fame  in  literature. 
"  Lucrece,"  written  in  1593,  when  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  old,  was  his  second  and  last  public  effort  in  pure 
literature.  His  sonnets  were  private  performances,  for 
the  gathering  and  publication  of  which  the  world  owes  a 

heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  mysterious  Mr.  W.  H.,  

letters  the  shadow  of  a  dead  man's  name.  In  Shakes- 
peare's time  plays  were  not  regarded  as  literature;  the 
praise  that  he  received,  living,  was  almost  wholly  for  his 
"  Venus  and  Adonis"  and  his  "I.ucrece."  Had  he,  after 
writing  "  I.ucrece,"  been  ambitious  of  higher  literary  fame, 
he  could  have  as  easily  published  another  poem  and  a 
greater  as  have  written  those  wonderful  sonnets  merely 
for  his  private  friends;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tent, and  to  have  bid  adieu  to  literature  as  a  profession 
before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
business  of  play-writing  and  money-saving.  Hence,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  heedlessness  of  style,  that  readiness 
to  torture  words  and  twist  constructions,  that  we  find  in 
his  plays,  and  in  his  plays  only,  and  chiefly  in  the  latter. 
Anything  to  get  his  work  into  actable  shajie.  As  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  beauties  he  wrought  into  it,  they  cost 
him  neither  time  or  trouble ;  they  came  by  nature.  His 
razors  were  made  to  sell :  they  happened  to  be  bright  and 
keen  because  he  had  nothing  but  steel  of  which  to  make 
them. 

A  fact  has  just  been  mentioned  which  is  well  known  to 
all  thoughtful  students  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  but  which 
must  be  here  repeated  and  considered — that  certain  con- 
spicuous faults  in  his  style  appear  chiefly  in  his  later 
plays.  They  are  found  mostly  in  those  plays,  and  only 
in  his  blank  verse;  never  in  prose  dialogue.  We  have  in 
Shakespeare  the  striking  phenomenon — isolated,  I  believe, 
in  the  history  of  literature  and  art — of  a  loss  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  methods  and  material  of  art  accompanying 
practice  and  maturing  years.  This  was  no  consequence 
of  the  enfeebling  influence  of  age  or  of  ill-health;  nor 
could  its  cause  have  been  the  weariness  of  overwork. 
Shakespeare's  last  play  was  written  when  he  was  only 
forty-nine  years  old,  a  period  of  life  when  a  man's  intel- 
lect commonly  unites  (as  his  then  did  unite)  the  vigor  of 
maturity  with  the  vivacity  of  youth;  and  he  had  then 
been  working  as  a  playwright  only  twenty-three  years. 
Yet  his  later  plays  are,  as  literary  work,  far  inferior  to  his 
earlier.  This  we  have  to  say  of  him  who  was  not  only 
the  mightiest  intellect — intellect  strongest,  freshest,  most 
original,  most  elastic,  and  most  resourceful — known  to 
the  world,  but  also  the  greatest  and  c  impletest  master 
of  all  the  mystery  of  the  poet's  art.  It  is  as  if  Raphael 
and  Titian  had  lost  their  mastery  of  form  and  color  as 
their  faculties  matured;  as  if  their  technical  skill  had  di- 
minished with  practice.  Shakespeare's  thought  became 
grander,  higher-reaching,  as  he  grew  in  years,  and  his 
conceptions,  his  imagination,  rose  with  his  thought.  Of 
this  he  could  not  but  give  evidence;  he  could  not  be 
other  than  himself.  But  his  writing,  as  literary  work,  fell 
often  into  slovenliness  and  confusion  ;  his  verse  lost  much 
of  its  nobility  and  its  charm  ;  and  his  muse,  which  once 
had  the  grandeur  and  the  grace  of  a  goddess,  showing  her 
divinity  by  her  step,  began  to  hobble  and  to  shuffle  like  a 
worn-out  jade — this,  too,  when  she  was  bearing  thoughts 
upon  her  brow  that  might  have  been  spoken  upon  Par- 
nassus. 

Need  it  be  said  that  William  Shakespeare  at  forty-five 
could  have  written  blank  verse  with  at  least  as  much 
clearness  and  vigor  and  beauty  as  at  any  earlier  age? 
It  need  not  be  said;  and  that  he  could  do  so  we  know; 
for  he  did  it  when  he  could  do  it  with  no  trouble,  or  with 
little.  But  when  his  quick,  thought-laden  brain  over- 
drove and  over-weighted  even  his  large  capacity  of 
expression,  he  sometimes  huddled  his  words  into  halting 
verses  that  had  but  a  grotesque  semblance  of  his  splendid 
meaning. 

Here  I  may  fitly  justify  the  assertion  that  the  character 
of  Shakespeare's  genius,  the  secret  of  his  style,  and  the 
(  harm  and  suggestiveness  of  his  writing  were  understood 
as  well  as  they  are  now  in  his  own  day,  since  when 
Shakespearean  criticism  has  spread,  but  has  neither 
mounted  nor  penetrated.  The  secret  of  his  style  is  told 
with  complete  knowledge  and  apprehension  by  Hen  Jon- 
son.  The  passage  of  Jonson's  Discoveries  in  which  he 
did  this  has  been  often  quoted,  as  I  venture  with  some 
confidence  to  think,  without  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
meaning  and  its  importance.  Jonson— a  scholar,  a  good 
critic,  a  poet,  although  not  a  great  one;  a  playwright, 
like  the  man  he  tells  us  that  he  loved,  and  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  production  of  his  first  play— says 
this: 

I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour 
.to  Shakespeare  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he 
never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  would  he  had 
blotted  a  thousand!  Which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I 
had  not  told  posterity  this  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose 
that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by  wh  rein  he  most 

faulted.    He  had  an  excellent  phantsie,  brave  notions  and 

gentle  expressions;  wherein  he  showed  with  that  facility  that 
sometime  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stop'd,  tufflam intimitis 
erat  as  Augustus  said  of  Ilaterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so,  too!  Many  times  he  fell 
into  those  things  that  could  not  escape  laughter.  As  when  he 
said  in  the  person  of  Cxsar,  one  speaking  to  Aim,  "  Caesar,  thou 
dost  me  wrong."  He  reply 'd,  "Cesar  did  never  wrong  but  with 
just  cause;"  and  such  like;  which  were  ridiculous.  Hut  he 
redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues.  There  was  ever  more  in 
him  to  be  praiseil  than  to  he  pardoned. 

The  blunder  here  attributed  to  Shakes|>care  is  not 
found  in  the  play  as  it  appears  in  the  folio  of  1623,  our 
only  text.  But  is  notably  characteristic  of  him  in  his 
heedless  moments;  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
passage,  as  we  have  it,  is  corrected  because  of  such  criti- 
cism as  lonson's. 

lonson's  criticism  reveals  the  secret  of  Shakespeare's 
style;  its  constant  richness  and  its  often  splendor,  and 


also  its  frequent  faults.  The  secret  is  an  open  one.  It  is 
Shakesjieare's  affluence  of  thoughts  and  of  words,  and 
the  headlong  heedlessness  with  which  he  often  wrote. 
His  facility  of  thought  and  of  expression  was  so  great 
that  he  had  to  be  stop|>ed.  Sufflaminandus  erat;  that  is,  it 
was  necessary,  in  an  active  vernacular  phrase,  to  "  put  on 
the  brakes."  But  this  characterization  of  Haterius  by 
Augustus,  which  Jonson  applies  to  Shakespeare,  occurs 
in  a  passage  the  whole  of  which  Jonson  plainly  had  in 
mind,  and  which  is  so  pertinent  to  Shakespeare  and  so 
explanatory  of  Jonson's  criticism  that  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  it  in  full. 

So  divus  Augustus  well  said:  Our  Haterius  needed  to  lie 
checked.  For  he  seemed  not  to  run,  but  to  rush  headlong.  Nor 
had  he  only  an  affluence  of  words,  but  of  (acts  and  thoughts. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  exact  and  complete 
description  of  Shakepeare's  style  than  this  criticism  by 
Augustus  of  the  almost  unknown  Haterius,  who  was  an 
advocate  and  rhetorician  of  the  post-Ciceronian  period. 
The  flood  of  utterance,  the  haste  of  words  which  becomes 
hurry,  the  pressure  of  knowledge  and  of  thought ;  all  this 
(but  not  the  repetition  of  one  thing)  is  Shakespeare  to  the 
life.  This  criticism  might  be  beaten  out  thin  until  it 
covered  pages;  it  might  be  fine  drawn,  until  it  would 
serve  Shakespeare's  tricksy  spirit  to  put  about  the  earth ; 
but  that  would  not  add  a  grain  to  its  weight,  or  increase 
by  a  carat  its  value.  Jonson,  by  the  help  of  him  who 
could  not  add  a  word  to  the  Latin  language,  has  perfectly 
characterized  and  described  Shakespeare's  way  of  writing. 
He  had  an  incomparable  copiousness  of  thought  and  of 
language,  and  he  used  both  with  a  facility  which  resulted 
mostly  in  an  affluence  of  splendor,  but  sometimes,  and 
too  often,  in  brilliant  confusion. 

Jonson  considers  the  form  and  the  substance  of  Shake- 
speare's poetry ;  we  do  not  know  who  it  was  who  revealed 
to  his  contemporaries  its  spirit,  and  told  them  why  it  was 
that  this  man  s  plays  attracted  and  charmed  them,  both 
in  the  acting  ana  in  the  reading,  as  no  other's  did.  In  the 
year  i6cx),  when  Shakespeare  was  forty-five  years  old,  a 
very  new  play  of  his  was  published,  one  that  had  never 
been  actea — a  singular  fortune,  for  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  written  only  for  the  stage,  and  in  every  other 
instance  had  become  well-known  through  the  theater  be- 
fore they  were  printed.  How  an  authentic  copy  of  this  play 
was  obtained  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  This  first 
edition  of  it  was  preceded  by  an  address  entitled  "A 
Never  Writer  to  an  Ever  Reader.  Newes,"  and  its  first 
sentences  are  these : 

liternall  reader,  you  have  hcere  a  new  play,  never  stal'd  with 
the  Stage,  never  dapper-clawd  with  the  palmes  of  the  vulgar, 
ami  yet  passing  full  of  the  palm  comical;  for  it  is  a  book  of  your 
braine,  that  never  undertook  anything  comicall  vainely; 
and  were  but  the  vaine  names  of  Commedies  changde  for  the 
titles  of  commodities,  or  of  Playes  for  Pleas,  you  should  see  all 
those  grand  censors  that  now  stile  them  such  vanities,  flock  to 
them  for  the  maine  grace  of  their  gravities;  especially  this 
author's  Commedies  that  arc  so  grained  to  the  life  that  they  serve 
for  the  most  common  Commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives, 
showing  such  a  dexteritie  and  power  of  witte  that  the  most  dis- 
pleased with  Playes  are  pleased  with  his  Commedies.  And  all 
such  dull  and  heavy-wit  ted  worldlings  as  were  never  capable  of 
the  witte  of  a  Commedie,  coming  by  report  of  them  to  his  repre- 
sentations, have  founde  that  witte  there  that  they  never  found  in 
themselves,  and  have  parted  better  witted  than  they  came;  feel- 
ing an  edge  of  witte  set  on  them  more  than  ever  they  dream'd 
they  hail  braine  to  ground  on. 

I  do  not  hesitate  at  saying  that  in  this  passage  is  told 
compactly,  but  comprehensively,  the  whole  secret  of 
Shakespeare's  hold  upon  the  world.  Like  Jonson's  criti- 
cism of  his  form  and  substance,  it  may  by  beating  be 
spread  out  thinner,  but  it  cannot  be  added  to  essentially. 
Remark,  however,  first,  how  fire-eminent  was  the  comedy 
side  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  reputation.  It  is  not  that 
all  dramas  were  then  called  comedies,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  was  the  case.  The  "tragedy"  is  recommended 
as  being  passing  full  of  the  palm  comical;  and  the  reader 
is  reminded  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  brain  that  never 
undertook  comical  vainly.  The  word  "comedies"  is 
however,  applied  to  all  dramas  in  the  most  important  sen- 
tence of  this  contem|>orary  criticism,  strangely  not 
remarked  upon  hitherto,  as  I  believe.  The  people  of 
London  were  told  two-hundred  and  seventy-live  years 
ago  that  this  author's  comedies  were  grained  to  the  life. 
That  was  something ;  and  it  was  then  said  for  the  first 
time,  in  print  at  least.  But  this  does  not  yet  touch  the 
very  bottom,  which  is  reached  in  the  declaration  that 
Shakespeare's  dramas  "  are  so  grained  to  the  life  that  they 
serve  for  the  most  common  commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of 
on r  lives."  It  would  puzzle  and  pose  the  most  effusive  of 
Shakespeare's  eulogists  to  do  more  than  to  dilute  that 
sentence  by  adding  himself  to  it,  and  then  to  begin 
exclaiming,  O  divine  Shakespeare!  O  exquisite  Shake- 
speare! O  wonderful!  For  it  recognizes  the  univer- 
sality of  Shakespeare's  genius,  his  knowledge  of  man's 
heart,  his  wisdom,  his  sympathy,  his  felicity  of  thought 
and  expression.  And  this  it  does  in  no  vague,  general 
way,  but  in  specific  terms.  Consider  them :  Shakes- 
peare's dramas  are  not  only  to  the  life,  but  so  grained  to 
the  life  that  they  serve  us  for  daily  commentaries  upon  all 
the  action  of  our  lives.  We  are  told  that  we  may  go,  and 
do  go,  to  Shakcsjieare  to  apprehend  ourselves,  to  learn 
the  relation  that  exists  between  us  and  the  world  with- 
out us,  to  understand  what  we  do,  and  why  we  do  it,  and 
what  we  are.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  Shakespeare's 
hold  upon  mankind.  Literature  has  little  value  except 
as  a  revelation  of  man  to  himself.  In  true  poetry  that 
revelation  becomes  oracular;  in  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
ideal  sort  it  attains  its  highest  expression.  Now,  in  this 
highest  form  of  this  revelation  of  man  to  himself,  Shake- 
speare stands  supreme.  His  plays  serve  for  common 
commentaries  u|»n  the  actions,  upon  all  the  actions,  of 
our  lives.  That  is  his  supremacy,  that  his  sign  and  token 
of  power.  It  has  rich  garnishment  and  splendid  trappings 
of  beauty,  but  that  is  the  substance  of  it ;  and  to  this 
setting  forth  of  it  two  centuries  and  three-quarters  ago, 
nothing  substantial  has  been  added. 

Yet  (it  would  seem)  that  nothing  should  be  lacking  to 
the  perfectness  of  the  first  appreciation  of  Shakespeare, 
there  was  added  to  this  exposition  of  his  quality  a  setting 
forth  of  the  nature  of  the  spell  which  he  has  cast  upon 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


the  world.  This  is  contained  in  the  declaration  that 
heavy-witted  worldings,  coming  to  the  representation  or 
the  reading  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  "  have  found  that 
wit  there  that  they  never  found  in  themselves,  and  have 
parted  better  witted  than  they  came."  Let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  wit  then  included  both  wit  and  wisdom,  as  we  use 
the  words;  and  could  there  be  a  more  comprehensive 
exhibit  than  this  of  the  effect  of  the  worthy  reading  of 
Shakespeare,  or  of  its  strongest  allurement  to  the  reader? 
We  go  to  Shakespeare  to  find  in  him  the  wit  and  the  wis- 
dom that  we  have  not  in  ourselves;  and  we  part,  or  think 
we  part,  from  Kim  wiser  and  wittier  than  we  came.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the  anatomists  and  eulogists 
of  William  Shakespeare  has  revealed  to  me  nothing  that 
is  not  said  or  implied  in  Ben  Jonson's  criticism,  and  in 
that  of  this  prologuer  to  Trail  us  and  Cressida.  Leave  him 
his  truth  and  strength  of  characterization,  his  vividness  of 
dramatic  speech  and  action,  his  imagination,  his  pathos, 
his  humor,  his  power  in  the  tender  and  his  power  in  the 
terrible,  in  all  of  which  qualities  he  is  unsurpassed,  and  in 
most  of  which  he  is  unequaled;  but  take  from  him  his 
specialty  of  using  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
poetry  a  comment  upon  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  and 
us  conscious  of  wit  and  wisdom  in  his  presence — do  this, 
and  the  Shakespeare  supreme,  the  unapproachable,  is 
gone. 

Shakespeare's  mind  surely  had  in  it  something  of  the 
quality  which,  having  no  other  name  for  it,  we  call  divine ; 
for  it  seems  to  have  been  an  exhaustless  source  of  knowl- 
edge, of  wisdom,  and  of  beauty.  Yet  something  it  had 
very  human,  too,  and  sometimes  very  weak  and  poor — 
mortal  error  and  mere  human  dross.  But  let  us  scorn  the 
affectation  that  would  say,  Were  it  not  so  he  would  be  too 
good  and  great  for  sympathy  and  love.  Nothing  is  too 
good  and  great  for  man  to  love  and  worship,  although, 
like  the  greatest  intellect  the  world  has  seen,  he  may 
sometimes  weakly  or  wickedly  iall  away  from  what  he 
knows  that  he  should  love  and  worship. 

Shakespeare  in  his  supremacy  stands  far  above  the 
deterioration  of  his  weaknesses  and  the  contamination  of 
his  faults.  The  high-heaved  peak  of  his  lonely  genius 
cleaves  the  cool  serene,  no  less  dazzling  pure,  no  less 
golden-touched  with  light  of  heaven,  because  of  fens  and 
marshes  at  its  base.  Around  it  his  great  thoughts  sweep 
on  mighty  wings,  none  the  less  majestic  because  there  are 
foul  and  venomous  creatures  creeping  below.  To  him 
our  eyes  turn  when  we  need  such  counsel,  such  comfort, 
such  delight,  as  surpasses  that  which  seems  mere  counsel, 
mere  comfort,  mere  delight—such  as  transcends  all  other 
moral  good  and  mental  pleasure.  The  more  we  know 
him  the  more  we  find  him  not  quite  all  knowable.  He 
is  the  only  writer  who  can  be  to  us  in  one  brief  half-hour 
our  jester,  our  singer,  our  friend,  our  consoler,  our  prophet 
(but  never  our  priest),  our  sage— ourselves.  There  is  no 
mood  of  our  lives  that  was  not  a  mood  of  his  mind;  no 
sorrow  or  joy  of  our  hearts  that  was  not  a  sorrow  or  joy  of 
his  brain.  His  intellect  was  the  abstract  of  humanity. 
His  is  the  only  fame  enrolled  upon  the  ages  which  is  not 
only  without  a  rival,  but  which  no  one  would  hope  to  rival. 
The  chosen  people  had  only  three  kings,  each  of  whom 
was  preeminent  for  certain  qualities.  Shakespeare  in  his 
intellectual  royalty  suggests  them  all.  The  Saul  of  litera- 
ture, he  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  even  the 
brothers  of  his  kingly  blood;  like  David,  he  is  the  poet  of 
a  race  and  yet  of  all  races,  and  moreover,  one  who,  seek- 
ing the  means  of  content,  found  the  crown  of  immortality; 
like  Soloman,  he  is  wise  with  a  wisdom  which  has  en- 
lightened the  whole  world.  Like  each  and  all  of  these, 
who  must  be  united  to  be  his  prototype,  he  is  not  without 
faults  that  would  condemn  him  to  death,  were  he  not  so 
great  that  he  is  above  either  punishment  or  pardon. — 
Atlantic. 


UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 


The  National  Era,  of  Washington, had  a  large  circulation 
and  high  literary  standing,  but  Dr.  Bailey,  its  editor,  was 
troubled  about  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  procuring 
antiyslavery  tales.  Mrs.  Southworth  was  writing  serials 
for  it,  and  he  hoped  that  she — a  southern  woman  with 
northern  principles — could  weave  into  her  story  pictures  of 
slavery  which  would  call  damaging  attention  to  it ;  but  in 
this  she  failed.  Anti-slavery  tales  were  what  the  good 
doctor  wanted.  Temperance  had  its  story-writer  in 
Arthur.  If  only  abolition  had  a  good  writer  of  fiction, 
one  who  would  interest  and  educate  the  young.  He 
knew  of  but  one  pen  able  to  write  what  he  wanted,  and, 
alas,  the  finances  of  the  Era  could  not  command  it.  If 
only  he  could  engage  Mrs.  Stowe.  I  had  not  heard  of 
her,  and  he  explained  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  I  -yman 
Beecher.    I  was  surprised  and  exclaimed  : 

"A  daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher  write  abolition  stories  ! 
Saul  among  the  prophets  !  " 

I  reminded  the  doctor  that  President  Beecher  and  Pro- 
fessor Stowe  had  broken  up  the  theological  department  of 
Lane  Seminary  by  suppressing  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
raised  by  Theodore  Weld,  a  Kentucky  student,  and  threw 
their  influences  against  disturbing  the  Congregational 
churches  with  the  new  fanaticism ;  that  Edward  Beecher 
invented  the  "  organic  sin  "  devil,  behind  which  churches 
and  individuals  took  refuge  when  called  upon  to  "come 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  But  Dr. 
Bailey  said  he  knew  them  personally,  and  that,  despite 
their  public  record,  they  were  at  heart  anti-slavery,  and 
that  prudence  alone  dictated  their  course.  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  a  graphic  story-teller,  had  been  in  Kentucky,  taken 
in  the  situation,  and  could  describe  the  peculiar  institution 
as  no  one  else  could.  If  he  could  only  enlist  her,  the 
whole  family  would  most  likely  follow  into  the  abolition 
ranks;  but  the  bounty  money ;  alas!  where  could  he  raise- 
that? 

Where  there  is  the  will  there  is  the  way,  and  it  was  but 
a  few  months  after  that  conversation  when  Dr.  Bailey  for- 
warded one  hundred  dollars  to  Mrs.  Stowe  as  a  retaining 
fee  for  her  services  in  the  cause  of  the  slave ;  and  lo,  the 
result! — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  As  it  advanced  he  sent  her 
another  hundred  dollars.  Was  ever  money  so  well  ex- 
pended?— Mrs.  Swiss/ielm's  Autobiography. 


THE  I'.EAKER. 


ge  to  thee  this  golden  cup, 
ruled  with  my  life  s  red  wine; 
Drain,  if  thou  wilt,  the  generous  draught, 
For  every  drop  is  thine. 

Look  down  into  its  sparkling  depths, 
And  watch  the  bubbles  bright 

That  rise  from  out  its  ruby  heart 
And  break  in  foamy  light. 

Then  take  the  cup  I  pledge  to  thee, 
Killed  with  a  draught  divine; 

My  soul  lies  trembling  on  the  brim, 
And  every  drop  is  thine. 

Is  thine  to  take  or  to  reject  j 

l!ut  if  reject  thou  must, 
Toss  to  the  winds  this  worthless  wine, 

And  crush  the  cup  to  dust ! 


LIFT]  1 >  OVER. 


As  tender  mothers  guiding  baby  steps, 
Where  places  come  at  which  the  tiny  feet 
Would  trip,  lift  up  the  little  ones  in  arms 
Of  love,  and  set  them  down  beyond  the  harm, 
So  did  our  Father  watch  the  precious  boy, 
Led  o'er  the  stones  by  me,  who  stumbled  of 
Myself,  but  strove  to  help  my  darling  on  : 
He  saw  the  sweet  limbs  faltering,  and  saw 
Rough  ways  before  us,  where  my  arms  would  fail ; 
So  reached  from  heaven,  and  lifting  the  dear  child, 
Who  smiled  in  leaving  me,  he  put  him  down 
Beyond  all  hurt,  beyond  my  sight,  and  bade 
Him  wait  for  me!    Shall  1  not  then  be  glad, 
And,  thanking  God,  press  on  to  overtake? 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson . 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 


The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose, 
Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes; 
Peeps  out,  and,  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicle  again. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn— 'tis  well- 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant  ;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  quarter-day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges;  both  invites 
And  feasts  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
C  hattels;  himself  is  his  own  furniture 
Ami  his  sole  riches.    Whereso'er  he  roam, 
Knock  when  you  will,  he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 

Charles  /.ami. 


THE  WORLD  AND  I. 


Whether  my  life  be  glad  or  no, 

The  summers  come,  the  summers  go. 

The  lanes  grow  dark  with  dying  leaves; 

Icicles  hang  beneath  the  caves; 

The  asters  wither  to  the  snow: 

Tims  doth  the  summer  come  and  go, 
Whether  my  life  be  glad  or  no. 

Whether  my  life  be  sad  or  no, 

The  winters  come,  the  winters  go. 

The  sunshine  plays  with  baby  leaves; 

Swallows  build  about  the  eaves; 

The  lovely  w  ind-flowers  bend  and  blow  : 

Thus  doth  the  winter  end  and  go, 

Whether  my  life  be  sad  or  no. 

Yet  Mother  Nature  gives  to  me 

A  fond  and  patient  sympathy; 

In  my  heart  I  find  the  charm 

To  make  her  tender,  near  and  warm : 

Through  summer  sunshine,  winter  snow, 
She  clasps  me,  sad  or  glad  or  no. 


TO  THINE  OWN  SEEP  BE  TRUE. 


By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live; 
And  if  men  thwart  thee  take  no  heed,, 
And  if  men  hate  thee,  have  no  care. 
Sing  thou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed, 
Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  prav  thy  prayer, 
And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give, 
Nor  bays  they  grudge  thee  for  thy  hair. 

Keep  thou  thy  soul-sworn  steadfast  oath, 
Ami  to  thy  heart  be  true  thy  heart  ; 
What  thy  soul  teaches  learn  to  know, 
And  play  out  thine  appointed  pari  ; 
And  thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  shalt  sow; 
Nor  helped  nor  hindered  in  thy  growth, 
To  thy  full  stature  thou  shalt  grow. 

Fix  on  the  future's  goal  thy  face, 

And  let  thy  feet  be  lured  to  stray 

Nowhither,  but  l>c  swift  to  run, 

And  nowhere  tarry  by  the  way, 

Until  at  last  the  end  is  won. 

And  thou  mayest  look  back  from  thy  place 

And  see  thy  long  day's  journey  done. 

  .Spectator. 

SIXTY  TO  SIXTEEN. 


[To  a  young  lady  who  complained  that  the  ruins,  antiquities,  ct  cetera,  didn't 
look  old  enough.) 

My  dear  girl,  you  complain,  as  I'm  credibly  told, 
That  antiquity's  relics  are  fading  from  view; 

That  with  vision  esthetic  you've  sought  for  the  old, 
And  in  all  of  your  roamings  have  found  but  the  new. 

Tis  the  magic  of  girlhood  and  youth  at  its  prime- 
To  cast  their  own  glamour  on  all  that  they  meet  ; 

And  the  moldiest  landmarks  of  classical  time 

Brighten  up  and  look  young  at  the  sound  of  your  feet. 

Alas  for  those  ruins,  which  feel,  when  you've  passed, 
That  the  glow  of  their  springtime  comes  never  again  ; 

And  the  brief, -happy  gleam  which  your  glances  have  cast 
Only  deepens  their  longing  and  sharpens  their  pain ! 

Don't  be  hard  on  the  ruins!    Don't  murmur  too  loud! 

Lest  the  mossy  old  relic  you've  sought  far  and  wide 
Should  chance,  in  the  drift  of  society  s  crowd, 

To  bend  at  your  footstool  or  sit  by  your  sid,e,! 


GOOD  I.ITKRAITRE. 


Some  absurd  person,  a  short  time  since,  wrote  to  the 
Boston  Transcript  objecting  to  the  use  of  Henry  Osmond 
in  the  schools  in  Boston  as  an  example  of  Fnglish 
literature.  The  ground  taken,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
was  that  the  book  was  an  immoral  one,  and  was  not  an 
example  of  good  English  style!  To  undertake  to  defend 
Henry  Esmond  on  the  latter  point  is  to  render  its 
champion  about  as  ridiculous  as  its  assailant.  There  are 
some  things  that  may  as  well  be  taken  for  granted.  One 
of  them  is  that  Thackeray  knew  how  to  write  his  mother 
tongue;  and  that  he  never  wrote  it  with  more  felicitous 
purity  than  in  this  novel  is  well  understood  by  every  one 
who  has  the  most  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  author- 
ship of  our  day.  In  point  of  style  Thackeray  is  in  ad- 
vance of  all  English  novelists.  Me  may  safely  defy  the 
purists  who  pick  Haws  in  Dickens,  and  who  find  errors  in- 
numerable in  Scott.  Such  criticism  as  this  of  great  authors 
tfand  we  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  exceptions  taken 
to  morality  as  well  as  manner)  is  instructive  as  show  ing 
the  possibility  on  the  part  of  some  people  possessed  of  in- 
telli  :ence  in  certain  directions,  to  read  literature  not  cer- 
tainly above  the  standard  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
vet  not  be  able  to  understand  it.  They  weigh  it  in  the 
scales  of  a  narrow  prejudice,  or  they  apply  to  it  the  rigidity 
of  rule  of  the  driest  grammarian,  without  having  a  particle 
of  comprehension  of  its  real  spirit  and  purpose. 

It  may  be  expedient  to  furnish  an  edited  Shakespeare 
for  our  younger  people;  to  keep  Fielding  and  Smollet  out 
of  their  hands;  to  bid  them  be  wary  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  to  confine  their  reading  of  Defoe  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 
These  authors  wrote  for  other  eras,  and  their  works 
were  patterned  after  the  standard  of  their  period.  But 
English  literature  of  our  own  day — certainly  in  its  more 
eminent  examples— is  something  the  purity  of  which  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction.  We  have  seldom  imitated  the 
French,  cither  in  the  questionable  character  of  the  sub- 
jects that  form  the  theme  of  their  writings  or  the  prurient 
manner  in  which  these  themes  are  treated.  Scott  was 
almost  immaculate  here,  though  we  are  not  certain  that 
his  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  would  be  free  from  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Transcript  writer.  Still  less  would  we  expect 
approval  from  this  source  of  George  Eliot's  Adam  Bede 
and  Romola,  and  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Ruth.  But  those  of 
us  who  have  supposed  we  penetrated  to  the  spirit  of  these 
volumes — and  it  really  seemed  to  be  a  difficult  thing 
for  intelligent  readers  not  to  do  this — have  thought  we 
found  in  them  an  impressive  moral  lesson.  Dickens  is 
very  irreverent  at  times  toward  a  class  of  the  religious 
teachers  of  society;  Thackeray  mocks  constantly  at  some 
of  the  rigid  censors  of  morality  who  sit  in  judgment  of  the 
world's  people.  Yet  shall  our  children  not  read  Dickens 
and  Thackeray?  and  shall  a  censor  be  called  in  to  put 
out  of  their  reach  the  objectionable  novels  of  George  Eliot 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell? 

As  regards  style,  one  is  inclined  to  be  curious  as  to  what 
an  objector  to  Henry  Esmond  would  recommend  as 
having  the  correct  qualities  which  this  book  lacks.  We 
are  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  advantages  of 
a  good  literary  style  in  an  author,  though  we  observe  that 
Mr.  Howells,  who  is  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  grace  which  may  be  attained  in  this  art,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  is  becoming  less  and  less  important  in 
works  of  fiction.  This  very  grace  may  weary  ;  it  is  open 
to  this  objection,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  some  of  our 
later  authors,  though  we  do  not  account  Mr.  Howells  as 
one  of  them.  But  its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that 
in  the  greatest  it  never  does  weary.  It  never  wearies  in 
Hawthorne ;  it  never  wearies  in  Irving ;  most  conspicuous- 
ly of  all,  it  never  wearies  in  Thackeray.  There  may  be 
very  great  writers  without  strikingly  distinctive  beauty 
here.  Scott  is  splendidly  picturesque!  and  surpassingly 
eloquent,  but  not  always  careful  in  his  use  of  English; 
Dickens's  humor  is  the  most  deliciously  original  of  the 
century,  but  Dickens's  prose  is  uneven  and  at  time 
labored;  George  Eliot  is  wonderful  in  her  analysis  of 
human  nature,  but  she  is  often,  especially  in  her  later 
works,  turgid  and  heavy.  The  most  dramatic,  the  most 
popular,  and,  by  all  odds,  the  most  effective  American 
novel  with  the  general  reader — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — 
is  so  careless  in  point  of  style  at  times  as  to  have  almost 
no  style  at  all. 

Good  literature  in  the  best  sense  cannot  exist  w  ithout  a 
good  moral  purpose;  but  it  has  unquestionably  been  pro- 
duced without  the  most  careful  regard  to  the  highest 
excellence  in  the  matter  of  its  literary  execution.  The 
writer  of  this  century  who  best  combines  these  two  points 
is  Thackeray.  We  can  conceive  no  greater  fatuity  than 
the  attempt  to  attack  him  on  both  of  them ;  and  this  is 
heightened,  if  possible,  by  selecting  as  an  example  the 
book  of  all  others  he  has  left  us  in  which  they  have  their 
finest  exhibition. — Boston  Gazette. 


"  Madam,  may  I  kiss  these  beautiful  children?"  inquired 
Uncle  Dick  Oglesby,  as  he  leaned  over  the  front  gate. 

"Certainly,  sir;  there  is  no  possible  objection." 

"They  are  lovely  darlings,'  said  Uncle  Dick, after  he 
had  finished  the  eleventh.  "I  have  seldom  seen  more 
beautiful  babes.    Are  they  all  yours,  marm?" 

The  lady  blushed  deeply. 

"  Of  course  they  are— the  sweet  little  treasures!  Froni 
.vhom  else,  marm,  could  they  have  inherited  those  limpid 
eyes,  those  rosy  cheeks,  those  profuse  curls,  those  comely 
figures  and  those  musical  voices!" 

The  lady  continued  blushing. 

"  By  the  way,  marm,"  said  Uncle  Dick,  "  may  I  bother 
you  to  tell  your  estimable  husband  that  Richard  J.  Oglesby, 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  called  upon  him  this 
evening?" 

"  Alas,  good  sir,"  quoth  the  lady,  "  I  have  no  husband?" 
"  But  these  children,  madam— you  surely  are  not  a 
idow?" 

"  I  feared  you  were  mistaken,  sir,  when  you  first  came 
up.  These  are  not  my  children.  This  is  an  orphan 
.sylum!" — Chicago  Ncivs, 
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THE  GOVERNOR  AND  REGISTRAR. 


Governor  Stoneman,  if  he  ever  indulges  in  reflection, 
must  at  times  regret  the  day  that  he  permitted  himself  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  he  was  a  statesman.  Better  a 
Los  Angeles  orange  grove  and  a  tolerably  resectable 
military  reputation  therewith,  than  the  high  chair  of  a 
Governor,  and  daily  opportunities  to  show  the  public  of 
what  stuff  one  is  made.  The  longer  the  General  occupies 
this  high  chair,  the  greater  the  wonder  grows  how  he  ever 
managed  to  keep  out  of  the  enemy's  hands  when  he  was 
astride  of  a  cavalryman's  horse.  Either  the  horse  was  a 
very  intelligent  animal,  with  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
Union  lines,  or  the  General  was  a  much  cleverer  man 
than  he  is  now.  The  luck  which  accompanied  him 
throughout  his  military  career  deserted  him  the  moment 
he  became  Governor  of  California.  From  that  hour  he 
has  worked  with  remarkable  pertinacity  for  his  own  ruin 
and  that  of  his  party.  Less  than  two  years  ago  there  was 
not  another  man  in  the  state  so  popular  as  he;  and  his 
party,  in  'possession  of  all  the  state  offices,  seemed  strong 
and  united.  Now  his  popularity  is  all  gone,  and  his  party 
is  split  into  factions  which  hate  each  other  more  bitterly 
than  they  do  the  common  enemy.  The  best  that  those 
who  still  wish  to  appear  as  friends  of  the  Governor  can 
say  for  him  is,  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  though  weak  of 
mind  and  will.  Ex-Registrar  Johnson,  if  he  speaks  the 
truth,  has  made  it  impossible  for  even  these  words  of 
pitying  friendliness  to  be  said  any  longer.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  made  statements  in  his  newspaper,  under  his  signature, 
which,  if  uncontradicted,  must  convict  the  Governor  of 
disgraceful  double-dealing. 

The  ex-Registrar  alleges  that,  a  few  days  before  his  re- 
moval by  the  Governor,  the  latter  informed  Mayor 
Bartlett  that  he  had  not  seriously  considered  displac- 
ing Mr.  Johnson,  and  authorized  the  Mayor  to  tell 
him  so.  General  Stoneman,  the  ex-Registrar  affirms, 
spoke  in  a  similar  strain  to  numerous  mutual  friends. 
The  gubcrnatortol  mind,  however,  is  given  to  these 
sudden  somersaults,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  experience  will 
surprise  nobody  who  has  the  honor  of  General  Stoneman's 
acquaintance.  But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
ex-Registrar's  statement  is  this: 

Here  I  must,  in  defense  of  my  own  course,  and  believing  all 
the  Governor  stated  to  me  to  be  true,  make  public  the  fact  that 
he  repeatedly,  over  and  often,  said  to  me  and  to  many  others  that 
Humphreys  and  Carpenter  had  done  well,  and  even  more  than 
had  ever  been  demanded  of  them;  and  finally,  just  before  he 
called  the  extra  session,  to  prove  this,  and  to  excuse  himself  from 
making  the  call,  he  prepared  and  had  printed  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  schedule  he  made  when  a  Commissioner  and  that  made 
by  Humphreys  and  Carpenter.  In  this  comparative  statement 
he  showed  that  they  had  made  a  reduction  of  thirty-one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  that  he  had  offered  a  schedule  making  a  reduc- 
tion of  thirty-five  percent.  To  hundreds  of  gentlemen  he  said 
that  Humphreys  and  Carpenter  had  made  all  the  reduction  that 
the  people  had  a  right  to  expect — more,  in  fact,  than  had  ever  been 
demanded  by  any  body  of  citizens.  Believing  in  the  Governor's 
judgment  in  this  matter,  and  believing  these  gentlemen  to  be 
faithful  officials,  I  could  do  no  less  than  stand  by  him  and  them. 
I  soon  saw  that  it  was  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Alta  to 
take  this  course;  but  it  was  an  honest  course,  and  it  was  in- 
dorsed by  the  Governor. .  . .  Now,  be  it  remembered  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  joined  the  band  |Delmas,  Greathouse,  Koote,  et  als.] 
when  he  made  the  call  for  the  extra  session,  and  from  that  time 
on  all  thought  of  the  protection  of  property,  property  rights,  and 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  seemed  to  have  departed  from  him  and 
them.  The  circulation  of  the  document  which  he  had  prepared 
to  vindicate  Humphreys  and  Carpenter  and  himself  against  call- 
ing the  extra  session  was  suppressed,  and  the  bales  of  these  docu- 
ments piled  up  in  the  Capitol,  as  big  as  covered  wagons,  were 
destroyed. 

This  must  be  pleasant  news  to  the  Democratic  county 
committees,  which  a  year  ago  were  screaming  at  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Humphreys  as  villains  who  deserved  the 
rope;  pleasant  news  to  the  members  of  the  Stockton 
Convention,  who  denounced  Messrs.  Carj)enter  and 
Humphreys  as  traitors,  and  expelled  them  from  the  party, 
along  with  all  who  had  dared  to  defend  their  course. 
Fortunately  for  the  Governor,  the  fact  that  he  regarded 
them  as  faithful  officials  was  not  known  to  the  conven- 
tion; for  in  that  case  he  would,  of  course,  have  been 
included  in  the  list  of  outcasts. 

77/i?  San  Franciscan  does  not  care  to  employ  the 
strong  language  that  would  be  necessary  to  properly 
characterize  the  conduct  of  Governor  Stoneman,  if  Mr. 


Johnson's  allegations  be  true — and  so  far  they  have  not 
been  disputed.  General  Stoneman  was  himself  a  Rail- 
road Commissioner,  and  therefore  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  allotted  to  Messrs.  Carpenter  and 
Humphreys.  Believing  them  to  be  honorable  men,  bent 
upon  an  honest  discharge  of  their  duties,  the  Governor, 
we  are  told,  at  one  time  was  moved  to  prepare  a  defense 
of  them;  but,  influenced  by  his  fears  and  the  pressure  of 
plotting  politicians,  he  permitted  himself  to  appear  as  being 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  motley  mob  of  demagogues, 
rascals,  fools  and  yokels  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
state  for  months  by  their  yelping  at  the  heels  of  the 
Railroad  Commissioners. 

If  Governor  Stoneman  has  any  defense  to  make  against 
the  extraordinary  accusations  of  ex-Registrar  Johnson, 
he  should  lose  no  time  in  presenting  it.  He  has  no  repu- 
tation for  political  wisdom  that  can  be  damaged;  but, 
while  the  people  of  the  state  have  learned  to  think  very 
meanly  of  his  intellectual  capacity,  they  are  not  prepared 
to  believe  him  guilty  of  grossly  dishonorable  conduct 
upon  the  testimony  of  any  one  man.  But  one  construc- 
tion, however,  can  be  put  upon  continued  silence  under 
charges  of  such  gravity  as  those  made  by  ex-Registrar 
Johnson. 


A  HELPLESS  LEVIATHAN. 

The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the  French  knocked 
the  Chinese  forts  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  the  Chinese 
fleet  at  Foo  Chow,  evidently  caused  a  general  feeling  of 
surprise  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Of  late  years  we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  China's  intelligent  efforts  to  place  herself  upon  some- 
thing like  a  footing  of  military  equality  with  the  Western 
powers.  We  have  been  informed  of  her  purchases  of 
ironclads,  her  importations  from  America  and  Europe  of 
the  latest  patterns  of  rifles,  her  establishment  of  arsenals 
for  the  turning  out  of  modern  weapons,  and  her  employ- 
ment of  foreign  officers  to  command  her  ships  and  drill 
her  troops.  An  impression,  which  seems  to  have  been 
widespread,  was  thus  created  that  the  Chinese  em- 
pire had  emerged  from  the  condition  of  helplessness 
in  which  attacking  foreign  powers  had  always  found 
it.  The  recent  events  at  Foo  Chow  have  dispelled  this 
impression.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  China  is  as 
unable  now  as  ever  before  to  cope  with  a  civilized  enemy. 

Of  course  those  possessing  some  knowledge  of  China's 
real  condition  have  not  shared  in  this  impression  of  her 
growing  [>ower,  nor  have  they  sympathized  with  the  fears 
of  the  numerous  able  editors  who  have  speculated  with 
alarm  upon  the  awful  possibilities  involved  in  this  educa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  in  the  military  art — these  possibilities 
including  a  yellow  deluge  of  invading  barbarism,  before 
the  impact  of  which  our  civilization  might  go  down  in 
ruins. 

China  is  no  better  fitted  to  contend  with  France  in  war 
than  a  mob  of  rioters,  divided  in  leadership  and  armed 
with  clubs  and  stones,  is  to  stand  before  disciplined 
troops.  The  Chinese  empire,  with  its  swarming  millions 
of  people,  is  imposing  as  a  whole,  when  looked  at  from  the 
outside;  but  a  glance  within  shows  that  the  empire  is  no 
empire  at  all,  but  a  loosely  agglomerated  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous parts.  Her  eighteen  provinces  yield  allegience  to 
the  central  government,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  practically 
all  but  independent.  The  Tartar  dynasty  makes  its 
power  felt,  and  exacts  tribute,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
Mantchoos— the  regular  army — composed  of  Tartars,  who 
are  about  150,000  strong,  and  are  so  scattered  through  the 
empire  that,  however  serviceable  they  may  be  to  force 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  send  some  of  their  stealings 
to  Peking,  they  cannot  be  concentrated  with  reasonable 
dispatch  to  face  an  invading  foe.  The  Mantchoos  are  good 
fighters,  as  compared  with  the  subject  race,  but  they  are 
no  match  for  civilized  troops.  Even  if  those  at  the  head 
of  the  imperial  government  were  enlightened  enough  to 
wish  to  do  so,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  awaken 
anything  like  a  national  spirit  throughout  China.  If  even 
the  rudiments  of  such  a  feeling  were  in  existence,  the 
Tartars  would  long  ere  this  have  been  dethroned.  The 
people  have  from  time  immemorial  been  enslaved  by 
awful  poverty,  and,  knowing  no  form  of  government  save 
despotism,  accept  one  despot  as  stolidly  as  another.  The 
Chinese,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  a  worn-out  as  well 
as  a  semi-barbarous  people.  The  degree  of  civilization 
which  they  have  reached  was  attained  centuries  ago. 
When  our  ancestors  were  savages,  living  in  caves  and 
hunting  food  with  spear  and  club,  the  Chinese  were  what 
they  are  to-day.  They  furnish  a  marvelous  instance  of 
arrested  development.  It  seems  as  impossible  for  them 
to  make  further  progress  as  it  is  for  a  stone  to  enlarge 
itself  by  an  inward  impulse.   If  ever  they  shall  be  lifted 


from  the  rut  in  which  they  have  run  for  ages,  it  will  be 
by  forces  outwardly  applied.  Possibly,  in  the  course  of  a 
century  or  two,  the  rim  of  the  colossal  empire  may  be 
affected  by  contact  with  the  outside  world,  but  the  pro- 
gress inward  of  new  thoughts  and  new  customs  must 
necessarily  be  at  a  snail's  pace.  The  mass  of  the  Chinese 
people  are  as  ignorant  of  us  and  our  ideas  and  ways  as 
we  arc  of  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury.  The  world, 
to  the  average  Chinaman,  is  his  native  city  or  village ;  of 
the  rest  of  the  empire  he  knows  only  vaguely.  Means  of 
travel  and  communication  are  primitive,  slow  and  costly. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  people  of  the  several  prov- 
inces differ  in  language  and  customs  as  greatly  as  do  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  states  of  Europe.  German  and 
French  are  not  more  distinct  in  structure  and  sound  than 
arc  the  dialects  of  the  different  Chinese  provinces. 

The  military  and  naval  power  of  China  has  been  ab- 
surdly exaggerated.  Aside  from  the  Mantchoos,  the  im- 
perial government  has  no  regular  army  worth  speaking  of, 
nor  is  it  practicable  for  it  to  create  one  out  of  the  materials 
at  hand.  Eich  province  has  its  own  militia,  and  some 
have  set  up  fleets;  but  these  are  under  local  command, 
and  cannot  be  got  to  act  in  concert  for  the  common  pro- 
tection. Intense  hatred  of  foreigners  permeates  the  em- 
pire. The  imperial  minister  who  should  endeavor  to 
teach  the  troops  of  the  provinces  anything  learned  from 
the  outside  barbarian  would  probably  meet  with  the  fate 
of  Sultan  Selim,  who  was  assassinated  in  1806  by  the  Jan- 
izaries for  presuming  to  give  commissions  in  his  army  to 
some  of  Napoleon's  officers,  and  to  introduce  European 
tactics.  The  Chinese  soldiery  are  even  more  besotted  in 
ignorance  and  prejudice  than  were  the  Janizaries,  who 
compelled  Selim 's  son  Mahmood  to  slaughter  them  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  when  they  revolted  against  wear- 
ing the  Christian  emblem  on  their  backs,  in  the  form  of 
cross-belts.  There  are  not  in  all  China,  probably,  more 
than  ten  thousand  troops  under  European  drill.  All  told, 
the  white  officers  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
empire  have  not  numbered  more  than  two  hundred.  At 
present  we  doubt  if  there  are  above  a  dozen.  Usually, 
European  soldiers  who  take  service  with  the  Chinese  are 
adventurers,  bold  enough  of  spirit,  and  ready  to  lead  their 
men  in  fight,  but  they  are  not  of  the  caliber  to  success- 
fully undertake  the  organization  of  a  large  army;  to  over- 
see its  equipment  and  provide  for  its  subsistence.  "  Chi- 
nese "  Gordon  was  the  ablest  European  who  has  com- 
manded Chinese  troops,  and  twelve  of  the  gallant  souls 
who  joined  him  in  his  first  campaign  and  carried  out  his 
orders  died  of  delirium  tremens.  The  Mantchoos,  as  we 
have  said,  are  the  best  fighting  material  at  the  disposal  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  Mantchoos  refuse  to  go  to  sea,  so  that 
the  navy  must  be  manned  by  Chinese.  This  accounts 
for  the  wretched  showing  made  by  the  fleet  at  Foo  Chow. 

The  French  will  make  short  work  of  any  Chinese  force 
opposed  to  them.  If  resistance  to  their  demands  should 
continue,  and  the  other  European  powers  should  remain 
neutral,  France  could  march  her  troops  from  one  end  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom  to  the  other. 


A  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  has  been  organ- 
ized in  this  city,  and  has  begun  work  by  asking  the  Post- 
master to  forbid  quack  doctors  from  sticking  up  their 
advertisements  in  the  building  presided  over  by  that  func- 
tionary. This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  society 
can  do  better  work  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  display 
of  the  Eastern  illustrated  flash  weeklies.  This  has  become 
a  serious  evil.  These  picture  papers  poison  the  minds  of 
the  children,  who  gather  round  the  newsdealers'  windows 
and  stands  to  gloat  over  the  beastly  things.  An  inspec- 
tion of  photographs  set  out  for  sale  in  numerous  windows 
ought  also  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  new  society. 


Ex-Senator  Conkling  has  declined  election  as  an  hono- 
rary member  of  a  club  of  Albany  Plumed  Knights. 
"  I  am  quite  out  of  politics,"  he  wrote  the  secretary,  "and 
don't  wish  in  any  way  to  be  drawn  into  the  pending  can- 
vas." Fancy  what  a  stirsuch  an  announcement  would  have 
made  four  years  ago.  Now,  who  cares  whether  Roscoe 
Conkling  takes  part  or  not  in  the  campaign?  New 
York's  once-mighty  Senator  is  one  of  the  few  political 
corpses  that  has  the  sense  to  stay  dead. 


The  appearance  of  General  Butler  as  a  presidential 
candidate  has  had  the  good  effect  of  drawing  the 
editorial  mind  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Blaine.  The  news- 
papers are  now  comparatively  decent,  and  their  political 
news  and  comments  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  safely 
read  aloud  within  hearing  of  women  and  children. 
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THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  SUMNER. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Sumner,  of  this  city,  for  Con- 
gress by  the  the  Democrats  of  the  Second  district,  has 
started  a  discussion  of  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  going 
away  from  home  for  candidates.  A  good  deal  can  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  is  desirable  that  a 
Congressman  should  be  familiar  with  the  special  require- 
ments of  his  district,  and  this  familiarity  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  a  non-resident.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exces- 
sive devotion  of  Congressmen  to  the  special  interests  of 
their  districts  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  vicious  legis- 
lation resulting  from  log-rolling. 

A  contemporary  thinks  that  "  if  the  practice  of  going 
outside  the  district  lines  to  find  candidates  is  familiarized 
by  a  few  examples,  the  evils  of  carpetbagism  and  pocket 
boroughs  will  be  brought  sensibly  nearer  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Political  bosses  will  at  once  extend 
the  area  of  their  operations,  for  the  restriction  on  the 
number  of  offices  to  be  filled  has  hitherto  been  the  most 
effective  check  on  their  energies.  When  a  boss  can  pick 
up  a  man  for  whom  he  has  no  place  in  his  own  city  or  dis- 
trict, and  set  him  down  in  a  comfortable  office  in  some 
neighboring  jurisdiction,  a  new  and  wider  horizon  will 
have  lifted  on  the  growing  influence  of  the  boss."  To 
this  the  reply  may  be  made  that  the  district  system  is 
the  bulwark  of  bossism.  If  it  were  the  practice  to  nomi- 
nate our  Congressmen  at  large,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  Boss  Buckley  to  have  induced  the  Stockton 
convention  to  lay  Mr.  Sumner  aside  and  make  young 
Mr.  Hastings  the  nominee  in  his  stead. 

So  long  as  the  district  system  prevails,  however,  it  is 
undoubtedly  best  that  home  candidates  should  be  chosen. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  an  occasional  choice  from  the 
outside  will  not  have  a  salutary  effect.  A  Congressman 
who  does  good  work  that  meets  with  general  approval 
in  his  state,  may  incur  the  enmity  of  the  boss  of  his 
district,  and  so  be  defeated  for  renomination.  The 
knowledge  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  nomination  from 
some  other  district  would  give  him  courage  to  persevere 
in  his  good  work,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  boss,  or 
whatever  interest  might  be  opposing  him.  Indeed,  it  is 
easy  to  see  many  advantages  that  would  result  from  the 
abolition  of  the  district  system  altogether.  Congressmen 
would  strive  for  the  approval  of  the  people  of  their  state, 
instead  of  a  particular  part  of  it,  always  hungry  for  an 
appropriation.  Their  minds  and  work  would  be  broad- 
ened. The  delegation  could  counsel  together  on  measures 
beneficial  to  their  state  as  a  whole,  and  act  as  a  unit  in 
Congress. 

Another  contemporary  disapproves  the  act  of  the  Second 
district  in  picking  up  Mr.  Sumner,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  "  thoroughly  English."  This  objection  would  be  fatal 
but  for  the  fact  that  England  has  taught  us  a  good  many 
useful  lessons  in  the  art  of  government,  and  is  able  to  give 
us  some  more  lessons.  The  circumstance  that  a  custom 
happens  to  be  English  ought  not — even  in  the  heat  of  a 
presidential  campaign,  when  growling  at  John  Bull  is 
popular  music — to  be  enough  to  condemn  it,  without  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Practically,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sumner  is  of  little 
importance.  His  chance  of  election  is,  we  think,  but 
slight.  Opposed  to  him  is  James  A.  Louttit,  of  Stock- 
ton, a  gentleman  known  throughout  the  district,  to  which 
Mr.  Sumner  is  a  stranger.  Mr.  Louttit  has  nothing  of 
the  crank  or  extremist  in  his  composition.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical man— level-headed,  active,  and  in  every  way  worthy 
to  take  a  seat  in  Congress.  Had  Mr.  Budd  consented  to 
run,  the  contest  would  have  been  sharp,  and  the  outcome 
doubtful.  With  Mr.  Sumner  as  his  opponent,  Mr.  Lout- 
tit has  a  comparatively  easy  fight  before  him. 


The  trouble  in  which  Professor  Senger  involved  him- 
self, by  touching  upon  the  Catholic  church's  history  be- 
fore a  class  of  high-school  girls,  shows  plainly  that  history 
is  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  must  not  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  if  peace  between  the  rival  religious 
sects  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
world's  story  truthfully  if  the  church's  part  in  it  be  omit- 
ted. For  a  period  covering  centuries  the  history  of  the 
world  is  the  history  of  the  church ;  and  this  history  has 
been  written  so  variously  that  no  important  statement 
concerning  it  can  be  made  that  does  not  at  once  provoke 
fierce  contradiction.  Witness  the  scene  the  other  after- 
noon at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inves- 
gate  the  case  of  the  indiscreet  teacher.  Mr.  Pixley, 
the  distinguished  North  American  anti-Papist,  indig- 
nantly asked  if  .facts  were  to  be  withheld  from  our 
children,  merely  to  please  a  religious  sect.  Then  he 
mentioned  what  he  evidently  thought  were  a  few  facts 
that  could  not  be  assailed;  but  instantly  Rev.  Father 


Montgomery  did  assail  them,  saying  that  they  were  cither 
not  facts,  or  could  be  explained  in  a  manner  creditable 
to  his  church.  It  became  necessary  for  the  chairman  to 
interpose  his  authority  to  close  the  controversy.  So  it 
always  has  been,  and  always  will  be.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  well,  for  public  school  purposes,  to  make  the  history 
of  the  world  begin  with  the  American  Revolution.  It 
would  not  be  prudent  to  go  much  farther  back  in  the 
history  of  our  own  continent,  since  the  Puritans  figure  a 
little  too  extensively  in  it  to  make  it  "  non-sectarian."  Of 
course,  the  teacher  may  safely  take  his  pupils  across  the 
Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  whacking  George  the  Third's 
memory  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  but 
when  this  patriotic  duty  has  been  performed,  he  should 
recmbark  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  sail  for  home.  The 
burning  thirst  of  the  average  public  school  pupil  for 
knowledge  of  the  world's  doings  prior  to  1776  can  be 
quenched  at  home.  Libraries  arc  numerous,  and  books 
are  cheap.  

In  the  current  number  of  the  North  American  Rcvieii< 
there  is  an  article  upon  "  The  Exclusion  of  the  Chinese," 
by  John  H.  Durst.  The  paper  is  of  value,  inasmuch  as 
it  puts  before  the  people  of  the  East,  in  a  respectable 
magazine,  the  Pacific  coast  view  of  the  Chinese  question. 
Mr.  Durst  argues  that  the  Exclusion  act  is  not  contra- 
dictory of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  or  antagonistic 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  He  points  out  that  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  a  large  class  of  servile  laborers  in 
a  country,  whose  numbers  may  be  increased  at  will,  must 
be  to  degrade  all  laborers  to  their  level  of  wages  and 
habits  of  life ;  that  of  necessity  the  community  will  in  time 
come  to  be  divided  into  two  classes — a  very  wealthy 
aristocracy,  and  a  populace  sunk  in  irredeemable  poverty. 
In  other  words,  Chinese  labor  must  have  the  same 
industrial  and  social  effect  that  negro  slave  labor  had  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Durst  amplifies  this  proposition  to  the 
point  of  weariness,  but  also  to  the  point  of  demonstration, 
and  his  prolixity  can  therefore  be  forgiven. 


The  late  James  Lick  left  $150,000  to  be  devoted  to  the 
opening  of  free  public  baths  in  this  city.  The  trustees  of 
the  estate  find  the  sum  insufficient  for  the  creation  of  a 
bathing  establishment  fine  enough  to  suit  their  taste,  and 
are  considering  a  plan  under  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  charge  bathers  a  small  sum  for  the  privileges  of  the 
baths.  This  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  bequest.  A 
ten-cent  bath  is  not  a  free  bath.  Mr.  Lick  knew  what  he 
meant  when  he  made  his  will,  and  it  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  the  trustees  to  thwart  its  purpose.  If  $150,000 
is  not  enough  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  the 
architects  have  planned,  instruct  them  to  design  cheaper 
ones.  The  Lick  baths  should  be  public  and  free,  as  the 
man  who  bequeathed  the  money  to  provide  them  intended 
they  should  be.  

The  danger  of  being  righteous  overmuch  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  a  Mr.  Robberts,of  VVilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania, 
whose  theft  of  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  from  his  employers 
has  just  been  discovered.  Mr.  Robberts  was  the  super- 
intendent of  a  Sunday  school.  The  money  which  he 
stole  was  "sunk  in  household  extravagances  and  dona- 
tions to  religious  objects."  No  doubt  Mr.  Robberts  was 
the  mainstay  of  his  church,  and  was  looked  up  to  and 
humbly  admired  by  the  congregation,  as  well  as  praised 
and  deferred  to  by  his  pastor.  Rather  than  be  deprived 
of  his  position  as  the  one  great  man  of  his  church,  Mr. 
Robberts  turned  thief.  Vanity  moves  men  to  queer 
courses.   

This  is  a  singularly  dull  presidential  campaign,  and  it 
grows  duller  as  it  shortens.  One  yawns  when  reading  the 
political  writing  in  the  newspapers,  for  it  is  as  empty  of 
interest  as  the  speech  of  a  commonplace  hired  stumper. 
To  save  themselves  from  utter  boredom,  the  people  will 
be  driven  to  demanding  that  the  political  parties  shall 
have  some  politics,  and  divide  upon  questions  grave 
enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  grown  men.  Not  all 
patriotism  can  find  satisfying  expression  in  marching  w  ith 
a  torch,  behind  a  brass  band,  and  cheering  because  some- 
body else  does.  

Candidate  Butlei  has  the  press  at  a  disadvantage. 
Years  ago,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  shook  his  fist  at  the  rc|>orters'  gallery,  and  cried  :  "  I 
defy  you  to  do  your  worst,  you  mud-mac  hine  of  forty  jack- 
ass power!  "  The  press  spent  more  than  a  decade  trying 
to-get  even.  Two  results  followed:  Ben's  hide  acquired 
a  density  that  renders  it  quite  imj)crvious  to  the  prick  of 
a  pen,  and  the  press  left  itself  nothing  more  to  say. 
Happy  Butler ! 


ECHOES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


High  School  Pupil.  Please,  Professor,  what's  the  pres- 
ent Po|>e's  name? 

Professor  Senger  ( re-ins/ated  ).  Ahem  !  My  dear  young 
lady,  you  must  pardon  me  for  declining  to  reply  until  1 
have  consulted  with  the  Board  of  Education,  Pathcr 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Pixlev. 

Sacramento  has  nerve.  In  defiance  of  the  state  law 
prohibiting  the  licensing  of  gambling  games,  she  licenses 
them.  By  this  act  of  nullification  she  places  herself  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  If  Governor  Stoneman  were  another 
Hickory  Jackson,  he  would  swear  by  the  Eternal,  and  call 
out  the  militia.  Governor  Stoneman,  however,  is  a  better 
hand  at  issuing  proclamations  for  legal  holidays  than  he  is 
at  doing  his  duty  in  resect  of  seeing  the  laws  enforced. 

The  journalists  of  Stockton  lead  an  exciting  life.  A 
few  days  ago  the  editor  of  the  Herald  there  had  a  heavy 
inkstand  thrown  at  his  head  in  the  County  Clerk's  office, 
by  a  citizen  with  whom  he  was  discussing  the  need  for 
some  new  sewers.  More  recently,  the  editor  of  the 
Maverick  was  struck  on  the  nose  by  a  society  young 
man  whom  he  had  ridiculed  ;  and  still  later,  a  determined 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  editor  of  the  Mail  to 
run  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

The  conductors  and  gripmen  of  the  Market  street  cable 
railways  unite  in  a  card  to  the  press,  indignantly  denying 
the  charges  made  against  them  by  a  Chronicle  reporter — 
that  many  of  them  are  "  graduates  of  the  most  famous 
colleges  in  the  world ;  that  others  are  sons  of  English  and 
Irish  lords,  and  still  others  are  foreigners  with  real  titles;'' 
and  that  they  exercise  unusual  pow  ers  of  fascination  upon 
the  fair  sex.  The  conductors  and  gripmen  insist  that  they 
are  American  citizens  whose  characters  are  as  good  as  the 
average.  It  puzzles  them  to  account  for  the  Chronicle's 
attempt  to  injure  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

What  is  meant  for  an  affecting  story  comes  from  Dayton, 
Ohio.  John  Waltzman  starved  to  death  there  the  other 
day,  with  his  famished  wife  and  children  weeping  by  his 
bedside.  "  He  was  too  proud  to  beg,"  we  are  told,  and 
refused  to  let  his  wife  inform  the  neighbors  of  their  desti- 
tute condition.  Sympathy  for  the  wretched  wife  and 
youngsters  is  in  order,  but  none  ought  to  be  wasted  on 
John.  A  man  who  is  ashamed  of  being  poor — unless  his 
poverty  be  the  result  of  his  own  vices  or  folly — is  a 
snob.  A  man  in  whom  vanity  is  stronger  than  love  of 
life,  is  a  crank  of  the  Guiteau  species ;  and  when  he  dies, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  world  is  well  rid  of  him.  A 
normal-minded  man  will  not  only  beg  rather  than  starve, 
or  see  his  wife  and  babies  suffer  for  food,  but  he  will  steal. 
Better  to  go  to  jail,  followed  by  the  tears  of  a  well- 
nourished  family,  and  supported  by  a  full  stomach,  than 
to  die  of  want,  and  be  mourned  as  a  hero  by  the  anony- 
mous telegraph  operator  who  serves  the  Associated  Press 
in  your  locality. 

Archbishop  Riordan  has  objected  to  the  exhibition  of  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Nahl's,  which  is  hung  in  the  art  gallery  of  the 
Mechanics'  fair.  The  picture  represents  a  young  woman 
standing  on  top  of  a  step-ladder,  copying  one  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Louvre.  Her  dress,  unknown  to  her, 
has  caught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  rear  view  of  her 
legs  to  the  knee.  A  fat  abbe  is  enjoying  this  treat,  with 
grinning  satisfaction.  The  picture  is  naturally  offensive 
to  Archbishop  Riordan,  both  in  his  capacity  as  a  con- 
servator of  public  morals,  and  as  a  member  of  the  sacred 
profession  whose  pretensions  to  indifference  to  the  ladies 
is  ridiculed  in  the  person  of  the  painted  abbe.  Mr.  Nahl 
should  never  have  painted  the  picture  ;  but,  having  painted 
it,  his  friends — if  he  has  any — ought  to  have  dissuaded 
him  from  putting  it  on  view.  We  believe  he  explains 
that  the  picture  is  merely  a  joke  in  oil.  The  explanation 
that  the  composition  is  humorous  was  hardly  necessary. 
The  average  man  who  gazes  upon  it  grins  precisely  as 
the  abbe  does.  But  the  average  man's  sense  of  humor, 
like  Mr.  Nahl's,  is  not  nice.  It  is,  indeed,  on  a  par  with 
his  (the  average  man's)  morals.  A  simple  illustration  or 
two  will  demonstrate  how  objectionable  is  the  kind  of 
humorous  feeling  excited  by  this  picture.  Suppose  a 
real  young  woman  were  standing  on  a  step-ladder  in  the 
fair  art  gallery,  copying  a  picture  there  and  displaying 
her  hose,  as  Mr.  Nahl's  friend  of  the  Louvre  does  on  his 
canvas.  Then  suppose  that  Hishop  Kip  should  happen 
along,  and  stand  gloating  upon  what  met  his  reverend  eyes. 
No  doubt  the  visitors  at  the  fair  who  should  see  Bishop 
Kip  so  far  forgetting  his  personal  dignity  and  clerical 
propriety  would  be  amused— those  of  them,  at  least,'  who 
were  not  too  deeply  shocked  to  appreciate  the  coarse 
humor  of  the  situation.  Or,  suppose  that  on  a  rainy  day, 
when  the  ladies,  to  save  their  raiment  from  defilement, 
arc  obliged  to  lift  their  skirts  in  traversing  crossings,  Rev- 
erend John  Hemphill,  Reverend  Mr.  Dille,  or  any  other 
reputable  clergyman,  was  seen  standing  on  a  street  corner, 
eyeing  the  gaiters  of  our  wives  and  daughters,  and  giggling 
delightedly  meanwhile.  Assuredly,  such  a  spectacle 
would  afford  amusement  to  the  ungodly  and  light-minded, 
but  it  would  fill  with  disgust  and  melancholy  the  thought- 
ful and  sober. 

Archbishop  Riordan  is  right  in  objecting  to  Mr.  Nahl's 
picture.    Everybody  of  good  taste  objects  to  it. 


I  o 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GRIFFIGRIMS  AND  INDIANS. 


F.V  ALICE  BROWN. 


It  was  all  Tom's  fault  that  Lotty  was  so  afraid  of  the 
dark.  So  much  the  worse  for  Tom,  and  not  a  hit  better  for 
poor  Letty.  When  she  was  getting  well  after  the  measles, 
Tom,  having  had  his  attack  first,  wanted  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  by  her  bedside  and  tell  stories.  That  saved 
the  mother  and  aunts  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  they 
were  never  tired  of  praising  dear  Tom's  patience  and 
goodness  among  themselves.  They  didn't  glorify  him 
much  in  his  own  hearing,  for  he  already  had  a  moder- 
ately good  opinion  of  himself;  and  indeed,  in  this  case, 
he  needed  no  reward.  The  truth  is,  he  was  enjoying  the 
entertainment  far  more  than  I.etty.  This  is  a  specimen 
of  his  stories : 

"  When  I  came  home  from  the  pond  to-night,  I'd  just 
got  to  the  red  willows,  and  there  was  a  griffigrim  behind 
the  wall.  I  shouldn't  have  known  he  was  there,  but  one 
of  his  horns  stuck  out  from  between  the  stones,  and  I 
took  hold  of  it  and  pulled.  They  look  just  like  dead 
branches,  you  know,  covered  with  moss.  Well,  when  I 
pulled  on  it,  he  just  rushed  out  like  mad,  and  chased  me 
way  up  into  the  yard.  I  guess  he'd  have  had  me  sure, 
but  he  saw  the  gas  lighted,  and  stopped.  They're  afraid 
of  the  light." 

"O  Tom,  what  is  a  griffigrim  ? "  asked  Letty,  in  an 
awestruck  tone,  wishing  it  were  not  so  dark,  and  seeing 
all  sorts  of  monsters  in  the  shadows  about  the  room. 
"  And  what  would  one  do  to  you,  if  he  caught  you?  " 

"  Eat  you,  I  shouldn't  wonder,'"  said  Tom,  with  large 
carelessness.  "They're  awful,  I  tell  you.  Want  to  know 
how  they  look?  Well,  they're  big  as  an  elephant,  with  a 
camel's  hump,  and  their  eyes  shine  like  coal.  My!  if 
one  should  get  hold  of  you,  how  he'd  crunch  your  bones  ! " 

"O  Tom,  don't!"  cried  I.etty,  with  a  little  scream — 
hiding  her  head  under  the  sheet,  but  keeping  one  eye  out 
as  sentinel  to  warn  her  of  any  monster's  approach.  "  But 
you're  fooling,  Tom  ;  I  know  you  are.  How  could  he  get 
behind  the  wall,  if  he's  as  big  as  an  elephant?" 

"  They  change  their  size,"  said  Tom,  not  at  any  loss  at 
meeting  objections.  "Sometimes  they  roll  themselves 
up  so  tight  you  could  put  'em  in  your  apron-pocket,  and 
sometimes  they  swell — my.  how  they  do  swell!  You'd 
better  look  out  how  you  talk  about  'em,  Libby,  for  they 
always  know  it,  if  you  do;  and  it  makes  'em  mad.  Now, 
if  you  should  mention  'em  to  mother  or  Aunt  Sue,  they'd 
be  just  as  likely  as  not  to  wait  till  they  got  you  into  some 
dark  corner,  and  I  guess  we  never  should  find  out  what 
became  of  you.  It's  as  much  as  my  life's  worth  to  speak 
of  'em  here.    But  I'm  a  boy;  I  can  fight." 

"  Tom,  don't !  You  scare  me  to  death  !  "  cried  the  lit- 
tle girl,  covering  her  face  entirely  this  time.  "Oh,  do 
light  the  gas! " 

Mother  was  surprised  to  find  her  feverish  and  restless 
that  night,  and  still  more  surprised  when  she  began  to 
grow  fretful  and  whimsical.  She  cried  when  it  grew  dark, 
and  screamed  if  they  left  her  alone,  and  would  never  give 
a  reason.  Hut  everybody  was  patient  with  her,  for  was 
she  not  a  sick  girlie  still? 

One  noon  Tom  came  running  up-stairs  after  dinner. 
There  was  only  about  fifteen  minutes  before  school-time, 
and  he  was  in  a  hurry.  "  Say,  Letty,  I've  got  some  news 
for  you,"  he  whispered,  going  close  to  the  bedside  where 
she  lay  with  her  dollie.  "  When  I  came  up-stairs,  I  saw  a 
big  Indian  slip  into  your  closet.  Now,  don't  be  silly.  If 
you  scream,  he'll  come  out  and  grab  you.  And  don't 
tell  anybody,  either;  for  he'll  hear  you,  sure  as  the  world, 
and  be  down  on  you  in  a  twinkling.  Good-bye.  He'll 
be  all  right  if  you  keep  still." 

Keep  still!  No  mouse  with  a  cat  on  one  side  and  a 
trap  on  the  other  was  ever  so  perfectly  quiet. 

Mamma  would  be  up-stairs  in  a  few  minutes,  but  should 
she  dare  tell?  Suppose  he  should  rush  out  and  carry  off 
her  pretty  mother !  That  would  be  far  worse  than  anything. 
The  closet  door  opened  just  a  crack.  She  fancied  it 
o|>ened  wider,  and  almost  heard  loud  breathing.  Would 
no  one  come?  Yes,  there  were  mamma  and  Aunt  Sue  at 
last  with  their  sewing;  and  Letty  was  so  glad  and  so 
frightened  that  she  could  only  cry  and  cry. 

"Sue,  this  child  grows  more  nervous  every  day,"  said 
mamma,  taking  her  poor  little  daughter  into  her  arms  and 
cuddling  her  as  only  mothers  can.  "  I  must  see  the  doc- 
tor about  her.  Letty,  can't  you  tell  mother  what  makes 
you  cry  so?  " 

But  Letty  could  only  moan  and  sob.  Who  would  have 
done  anything  else,  with  a  painted  and  befeathered  chief 
listening  in  the  closet?  By  and  by  she  stopped  crying, 
and  tried  to  put  her  dollie  to  sleep;  but  her  own  poor  lit- 
tle head  ached  so  that  she  gave  it  up,  and  laid  dollie, 
half-dressed,  on  the  pillow  to  take  her  nap. 

All  the  time  mamma  and  Aunt  Sue  were  talking  brightly 
over  their  sewing.  It  was  always  delightful  to  Letty  to 
hear  them.  It  made  her  feel  grown-up,  and  she  remem- 
bered the  conversations  almost  word  for  word,  to  repeat 
to  her  doll.  So  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  brighter 
when  mamma  proposed  her  sitting  up  awhile  in  bed  and 
having  her  tea-set  on  a  pillow  before  her.  Letty 's  spirits 
rose;  but — more  dreadful  than  anything  that  had  yet 
happened — she  saw  mamma  go  toward  the  closet  for  a 
shawl. 

"Oh,  no!  no!"  cried  the  poor  child,  with  a  scream 
that  grew  louder  every  instant,  and  brought  mamma  back 
to  the  bedside  in  a  hurry.  "  I  don't  want  a  shawl !  I 
don't  want  to  get  up  ! " 

Was  it  temper  or  nervousness?  Mamma  could  not  tell ; 
but  she  was  not  going  to  think  it  the  former  if  she  could 
help  it.  So  Letty  was  soothed  and  petted  until  she  finally 
went  to  sleep. 

I  am  sure  you  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  Tom's 
stories  to  Letty;  for  none  of  them  were  either  bright  or 
true,  and  all  were  disagreeable  enough  to  frighten  her. 
She  dreaded  to  be  one  instant  alone,  and  begged  to  have 
the  gas  lighted  as  soon  as  twilight  crept  in.  One  day 
mamma  appeared  with  a  lovely  new  little  wrapper  and  an 
armful  of  blankets,  and  told  Letty  she  was  to  be  carried 


down  into  the  dining-room,  to  sit  in  the  big  easy-chair, 
with  her  own  dinner  on  a  little  stand,  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  took  theirs  at  the  table.  Papa  himself  had  pro- 
posed it.  He  was  ready  to  carry  her  down  in  his  arms  as 
soon  as  she  was  well  wrapped  up.  Letty  refused  to  go, 
and  would  not  tell  why.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  know  the 
reason,  though  mamma  hadn't  guessed  it.  Tom  had  told 
her  there  was  another  Indian  in  the  hall,  waiting  to 
pounce  on  her  the  first  time  she  went  down-stairs.  So  she 
said  "  No  "  half  a  dozen  times,  and  ended  by  crying;  and 
by  that  time  papa  himself  was  there.  I  wish  you  knew 
I.etty's  papa.  He  looks  exactly  like  a  great  boy  with 
blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  such  a  pleasant  smile.  And, 
though  he  is  so  good-natured  and  gentle,  he  can  be  stern 
enough  sometimes.  He  always  knows  how  to  manage 
people,  and  this  was  the  way  he  managed  Letty.  First, 
he  took  her  into  his  arms,  and  let  her  hide  her  red,  tear- 
stained  face  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he  said,  gently 
enough,  but  very  decidedly,  "  Now,  my  little  girl  must 
tell  me  exactly  what  she  is  crying  for." 

I.etty  hadn't  a  thought  of  refusing,  though  she  was 
quite  sure  the  grifiigrims  and  Indians  concealed  about 
the  room — perhaps  in  the  very  bureau  drawers— would 
hear.  She  put  her  lips  close  to  her  father's  ear,  and  whis- 
pered, "  Papa,  don't  you  speak  out  loud,  but  —there's  an 
Indian  in  the  closet ! 

There  was  an  instant's  pause;  and  Letty  was  wondering 
if  papa  were  as  frightened  as  she,  when  he  began  to  shake, 
and  his  laugh  came  out  broad  and  jolly. 

"  Poor  little  girlie!  So  she's  been  worrying  herself  over 
nothing!  See  here?"  It  took  very  few  of  papa's  strides 
to  reach  the  closet  door.  He  threw  it  open,  but  Letty 's 
eyes  were  still  hidden.  His  laugh  had  cleared  the  air, 
but  the  closet  was  still  a  place  of  dread. 

"  Now  where  can  he  be?"  said  papa,  gravely.  "  Here- 
are  two  little  boots — perhaps  he's  in  them,  or  the  sleeve 
of  this  dress,  or  even  wrapped  up  in  somebody's  blue  leg- 
gings I  see  in  the  corner.  Lift  your  head,  Miss  I.etty, 
and  help  me  find  the  chief!" 

He  never  could  be  there,  or  papa  wouldn't  talk  so. 
She  gathered  courage  to  look.  There  was  the  dear  old 
closet — some  of  her  dresses,  some  of  mamma's.  She  be- 
gan to  feel  ashamed.  "  But,  papa,  there's  one  out  in  the 
hall.    Tom  said  so,"  she  tnsistea. 

"Ah,  Tom?  That's  where  you  get  your  information, 
is  it?  Well,  let's  find  him.  Mamma,  bring  along  the 
wraps."  And,  snatching  up  a  blanket,  he  tlnew  it  about 
Letty,  gathered  her  closer  in  his  arms,  and  dashed  out 
into  the  hall.  He  ran  down  the  stairs  like  a  race-horse, 
through  the  parlors,  and  into  the  dining-room,  lie  fore 
Letty  half  knew  where  she  was,  he  had  put  her  in  the 
easy-chair,  and  she  was  laughing.  After  dinner  she  told 
him  the  whole  story. 

"My  dear  girl,'  said  papa,  tenderly,  "there  isn't  a 
giant  or  a  goblin  or  a  griffigrim  in  this  world,  and  what 
Indians  there  are  have  something  beside  little  girls  to 
think  of.  Did  you  ever  think  that  everything  is  just  the 
same  in  the  world  at  night  as  in  the  daytime,  except  that 
the  darkness  prevents  us  from  seeing?" 

They  had  such  a  long,  good  talk;  and  Letty  went  to 
bed  quite  sure  she  could  bear  to  be  left  alone.  If  papa 
said  there  was  no  use  of  being  afraid,  of  course  she 
musn't  be;  papa  knew.  I  believe  Tom  didn't  enjoy  his 
talk  with  his  father  overmuch. 

"  So  you  tried  to  frighten  her?  What  made  you  do  it?  " 

"Joe  Durant  said  girls  were  cowards,  and  I  thought 
I'd  see.  I  didn't  know  she  cared  so  much,  but  she  did 
squirm  some!  "    Tom  laughed  at  the  recollection. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Leavitt,  "I  can't  have  much  to  do 
with  you  at  present,  for  you  have  shown  that  you  are  not 
a  gentleman.  If  any  of  my  acquaintances  do  mean  and 
shabby  things,  I  try  to  drop  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  you  have  learned  that  it  is  unmanly  and  coarse  to 
frighten  people  and  laugh  at  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  you  again.  Just  now,  I  feel  as  if  you  were  not  ex- 
actly the  son  I've  been  so  proud  of." 

Tom  turned  red  and  pale.  He  admired  his  father  as 
much  as  he  loved  him.  He  wanted,  too,  as  most  boys  of 
fourteen  do,  to  be  manly.  It  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  be 
told  he  was  quite  the  opposite;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  once  in  bed,  he  shed  the  tears  which  he  was 
too  proud  to  let  any  one  see.  Letty  grew  better  fast,  and, 
when  she  was  once  more  down-stairs,  noticed  that  the 
lamps  were  not  brought  in  as  early  as  usual.  Everybody 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  going  about  in  the 
dark.  Sometimes,  at  twilight,  Aunt  Sue  sent  her  into 
another  room  for  her  handkerchief,  or  a  book  in  some 
particular  corner;  and,  though  Letty  felt  her  heart  beat- 
ing faster  the  first  few  times,  she  grew  used  to  the  dark- 
ness. Once  papa  took  her  up  garret  on  his  shoulder  to 
show  her  the  moon  from  the  window,  though  why  he 
should  have  chosen  that  particular  window  Letty  didn't 
guess.  She  had  always  thought  of  the  garret  as  an  un- 
comfortable sort  of  place,  shivering  at  the  idea  of  staying 
there  a  minute  after  dark;  but,  with  papa's  jolly  voice 
and  big  laugh  filling  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it 
seemed  nothing  more  dreadful  than  an  unfurnished  room. 
Everybody  began  to  say  such  pretty  things  about  dark- 
ness— that  it  fell  like  snow,  that  it  was  a  beautiful  lady 
dressed  in  soft  velvet,  with  stars  in  her  hair;  and  Letty 
had  all  her  best  stories  at  twilight  now.  She  really  quite 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  her  bugbears  had  been 
out  in  full  force  before. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  some  months  before  she  grew  to  be 
a  brave  little  girl  again;  but,  as  she  tried  to  be  sensible 
and  everybody  tried  to  help  her,  the  time  did  come. 

I  feel  a  little  sorry  for  Tom,  when  I  think  how  his  father 
left  him  alone  to  judge  his  own  actions;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve either  you  or  I  can  be  sorrier  than  Mr.  Leavitt  was 
to  do  it.  He  was  very  polite  to  Tom.  He  heard  his 
lessons  recited,  and  answered  his  questions  exactly  the 
same;  but,  as  Tom  thought,  he  was  too  polite.  He 
evidently  kept  in  mind  what  poor  Tom  was  quite  heart- 
broken to  remember — that  his  son  had  done  something 
which  could  only  be  called  mean.  At  last,  Tom  could 
bear  it  no  longer;  and  one  night  Mr.  Leavitt  found  on 
his  table  the  following  note : 


Dear  1'ather,  I'm  sorry,  and  I  know  I  was  not  a  Gentleman. 
Ami  I'll  try  to  be,  for  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Leavitt  went  at  once  into  the  parlor,  where  Tom, 
very  red,  sat  over  his  books. 

"  Good  evening,  dear  boy.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back," 
he  said,  offering  his  hand.  And  Tom  hasn  t  deserved 
having  his  acquaintance  cut  since. — Christian  Register. 


THE  MANNISH  BRITISH  MAIDEN. 


The  women  who  copy  the  ways  of  men,  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  at  best  succeed  in  resembling  boys.  The 
special  habits  and  interests  of  men,  their  athletic  and 
sporting  tastes,  their  melancholy  experiences  of  what  they 
call  "life,"  can  no  more  be  appropriated  by  a  girl  than 
our  top-boots  and  riding-breeches.  She  only  appropri- 
ates that  unnatural  monster,  the  boy  who  is  aping  a  man. 
I  am  not  so  old,  or  such  a  misanthrope,  but  that  I  find 
myself,  at  times,  among  young  people  at  a  dance  or  a 
garden  party.  I  see  a  handsome  young  fellow  from  Al- 
dershot  talking  to  a  fine  girl,  the  picture  of  youth  and 
grace.  "  They  are  flirting,  I  hope,  as  they  should  be," 
says  a  match-making  old  thing.  Flirting!  Mydearlady, 
tie  has  been  telling  her  about  that  awfully  jolly  run  with 
the  Qu'orn,  don't  you  know.  And  now  she  is  asking  him, 
with  an  anxious  look,  if  it  is  really  true  that  No.  7  is  not 
fit.  For  an  hour,  as  I  sat  within  hearing  on  the  bench, 
she  has  patiently  committed  to  memory  the  merits  of 
barrack  after  barrack  and  station  after  station — a  form  of 
feminine  curiosity  which  he  has  but  languidly  satisfied, 
though  he  has  no  other  topic  with  which  to  entertain  her. 
"  Aldershot,"  says  he,  "is  such  an  awfully  jolly  place 
to  get  away  from."  And  she  knows  who  is  bound  to  win 
the  mile  race  unless  jigger  Mowbray  can  stand  the  train- 
ing, which  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  don't  you  know.  And 
SO  they  go  on,  from  mere  hahit,  talking  the  talk  of  the 
smoking-room,  or  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  dribbled  into 
the  ears  of  a  pure  young  girl.  By  all  that  is  sacred,  I 
glow  with  shame  when  I  see  a  beautiful  woman  thus  put 
off  her  sex,  when  she  certainly  c  an  never  put  on  ours. 

What  are  they  to  gain,  these  favorites  of  the  regiment 
and  the  hunt,  that  they  thus  humble  themselves,  that 
they  so  disfigure  and  weary  themselves  in  laboriously 
ceasing  to  be  women?  It  is  not  husbands,  assuredly, 
they  are  seeking.  Our  young  friend  from  Aldershot  does 
not  trouble  himself  to  flirt  with  the" girls;  he  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  marriage;  nor,  indeed,  has  his  fair  part- 
ner, at  least  with  the  like  of  him.  She  is  not  thinking  of 
fascinating  him  at  all;  would,  indeed,  that  she  were! 
Marriage  is  an  affair  of  carriages  and  horses;  but  for  these 
she  must  look  to  older  men.  No  !  she  is  only  filling  her 
appointed  part—the  awfully  jolly  girl— which  her  society 
expects  her  to  be.  Dolly  and  Darling,  Judy  and  Jo  have 
to  do  it,  and  so  must  she. 

I  wonder  if  she  knows  know  how  little  men  really  care 
for  this  strange  receptivity  of  hers.  To  the  young  fellow, 
this  girl  with  her  manly  acquirements  just  so  far  ceases  to 
be  woman  without  advanc  ing  a  step  toward  man.  She 
listens  to  him  as  the  fag  at  school  listens  to  the  big  fellow 
in  the  boat  or  the  eleven.  It  is  pleasant  to  him  that  the 
young  'tin  wears  skirts  and  has  lips  ruddier  than  a  fag.  It 
is  pleasant  to  him;  but  not  wholly  to  us  elders  and 
fathers. 

Girls  in  my  time  expected  us  to  treat  them  on  the 
assumption  that  they  were  women,  or  that  they  very  soon 
would  be.  If  we  could  not  entertain  them  as  women  all 
the  world  over  love  to  be  entertained,  they  turned  to  one 
another  and  amused  themselves.  When  we  sat  with  a 
sweet  young  thing  in  the  veranda,  as  the  band  played 
the  last  notes  of  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  we  had  some- 
thing, I  vow,  to  talk  about  besides  cricket  averages,  the 
club  cigars  and  the  right  way  to  cut  off  a  bull-dog's  ears. 
And  as  we  never  saw  cigarettes  in  the  lips  of  our  partners, 
it  never  occurred  to  us  to  smoke  between  the  dances. 

I  have  no  turn  for  satire ;  but  I  love  to  watch  our  social 
moods,  and  trace  them  to  their  causes  and  effects.  I 
suppose  the  work  began  with  that  wave  of  athleticism 
which  of  late  has  swept  over  the  land,  turning  the  heads 
of  not  a  few  lads,  and  importing  some  laughable  customs; 
but  Tf  its  effect  upon  men  were  more  or  less  manly  and 
wholesome,  its  effect  indirectly  on  women  was  perhaps  a 
more  doubtful  gain.  When  the  gymnastic  idol  was  set 
up,  and  the  muscular  type  of  virtue  became  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  there  were  found  English  girls  to  suppose  it 
the  whole  duty  of  women.  Physically,  it  may  be,  it 
strengthened  tnose  whom  it  did  not  slaughter  outright. 
Put  as  the  girl  could,  after  all,  only  join  in  the  new  wor- 
ship as  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  she  fell  into  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  "  lower  school  "  at  a  cricket  match.  The  jolly 
girl,  in  fact,  became  a  fag.  When  athletics  arc  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  tone  of  society  is  naturally  set  by  men. 

Was  not  a  second  cause  at  work  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
famous  American  beauty?  This  fascinating  being,  I 
doubt  not,  on  her  own  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  planted 
the  germs  of  new  feminine  epochs.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  playground  or  hunt  about  her;  her  discovery  was 
the  freedom  of  her  sex.  It  may  be  doubted  if  our  ancient 
system  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  is  duly  prepared  for  such 
dash,  such  originality,  such  angelic  self-possession.  The 
type,  however  brilliant,  is  a  perilous  one  to  adopt ;  for  the 
American  girl,  who  startles  us  at  home,  has  her  own  tra- 
ditions and  habits.  When  she  shook  from  her  airy  skirts 
the  conventions  of  the  old  world,  she  founded  the  con- 
ventions of  the  new.  At  home  she  reigns  still,  and  im- 
poses her  law  on  men  concerning  herself,  but  little  about 
mess-rooms  and  gun-clubs.  Young  ladies,  you  who  think 
of  adopting  her  adorable  freedom  of  manner,  be  sure  that 
you  also  adopt  her  shrewd  and  original  spirit. 

But,  be  the  causes  whatever  they  may,  the  result  is  a 
curious  social  inversion.  The  relative  place  of  men  and 
women  is  reversed  in  this  rapid  and  dazzling  world.  Of 
old,  the  idea  was  that  in  things  social  the  woman  was 
mistress,  queen  and  leader.  Men  in  her  presence  were 
to  study  her  tastes  and  submit  to  her  law.  If  they  could 
not  exist  without  tobacco,  they  might  go  elsewhere;  if 
they  wanted  to  be  killing  something,  to  a  shooting  party; 
anct  the  matches  discussed  in  a  drawing-room  had  nothing 
'  to  do  with  Lord's, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  BUSINESS  MEETING. 


[Certain  absurd,  not  to  say  malicious,  reports  having  cir- 
culated in  regard  to  the  meeting  held  by  the  Rosedale  Sewing 
Circle  to  decide  upon  the  time,  place,  and  other  details  of 
their  annual  s firing  fair,  it  is  deemed  hut  simple  justtc e  to 
the  estimable  ladies  who  compose  that  body  to  give  an  accu- 
rate and  unvarnished  account  of  the  proceedings  on  that 
occasion;  and  the  writer  feels  that  not  only  will  such  a 
narration  sufficiently  silence  all  slanders,  but  it  will  as  well 
go  far  toward  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  often-repeated 
falsehood,  that  women  have  no  aptitude  for  business.] 

The  meeting,  being  appointed  for  2:30  p.  111.,  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Gil  flora  Smithe,  at 
3:30  p.  m.,  the  hour  preceding  having  been  spent  in  an 
animated  and  pleasant  discussion  of  the  important 
question  whether  the  pastor's  wife,  who  was  detained  at 
home  by  illness,  was  really  so  extravagant  as  to  use 
granulated  sugar  in  her  sweet  pickles,  as  was  positively 
asserted  by  Miss  Araminta  Sharp.  The  secretary  read 
the  report  of  the  last  meeting  as  follows: 

"Monday,  April  7th — Meeting  called  to  order  by  the 
president.  The  records  read  and  approved.  There  being 
no  quorum  present,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  on  Thursday,  as  that  day  is  more  convenient 
for  the  ladies.  On  motion  of  Mrs.  Percy  Brown,  voted 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  to  take  charge  of  the  art 
department  of  the  fair.  Mrs.  Browne  kindly  volunteered 
to  serve  as  that  committee.  Adjourned." 

The  records  having  been  approved,  the  president  re- 
marked that  there  was  so  much  business  to  come  before 
the  meeting  that  she  really  could  not  tell  where  to  begin, 
and  she  should  be  glad  if  some  one  would  make  a  motion, 
just  to  start  things. 

"A  motion  to  put  things  in  motion,"  murmured  Miss 
Keene,  looking  around  with  the  smile  that  everybody 
knew  meant  that  she  had  made  a  joke. 

Everybody  smiled  also,  although  nobody  saw  the  point 
until  the  president  echoed,  with  a  pleased  air  of  discovery, 
"  Motion,  motion!    Very  good,  Miss  Keene." 

Then  they  all  smiled  once  again,  and  Miss  Gray  told 
of  an  excellent  jest  made  by  a  cousin  in  Boston. 

"  My  cousin  in  Boston — that  is,  she  isn't  my  real  cousin, 
but  a  step-cousin  by  marriage — was  at  a  concert  once, 
and  she  made  an  awfully  good  joke.  I  don't  remember 
exactly  now  what  it  was,  but,  it  was  awfully  funny.  It 
.  was  something  about  music,  and  we  all  laughed." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  me,"  spoke  up  Miss  Sharp,  acidly, 
"  that  Boston  jokes  will  help  the  fair  much  ;  and  I  move 
you,  Mrs.  President — if  I  don't  make  a  motion  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  who  ever  will — that  the  fair  be  held  on  the 
twentieth  of  April." 

.  "  I  second  the  motion,"  promptly  spoke  up  Miss  Snob, 
who  always  seconded  everything. 

"  It  is  moved  and  seconded,"  said  the  president,  "  that 
the  fair  be  held  on  the  twentieth  of  April ;  but  I'm  sure 
the  twenty-third  would  suit  me  a  great  deal  better." 

"  Why  not  have  it  the  seventeenth  ? "  asked  Miss  Keene ; 
"  that  seems  to  me  quite  late  enough." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Percy  Browne.  "  I 
never  could  get  half  the  things  done  for  my  department 
by  that  time.    I  move  we  have  it  the  thirtieth." 

"  Second  the  motion,"  promptly  responded  Miss  Snob. 

"  It  is  moved  and  seconded,"  propounded  Mrs.  Smithe 
from  the  chair,  "that  the  fair  be  held  on  the  thirtieth. 
That  seems  to  me  an  excellent  time.  If  it  be  your  minds, 
you  will  please  to  signify  it.    It  is  a  vote." 

"  I  still  stick  to  the  twentieth,"  declared  Miss  Sharp, 
viciously.  "I  shall  open  my  candy-table  then,  whether 
the  rest  of  the  fair  is  ready  or  not." 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet,"  murmured  Miss  Keene,  looking 
around  with  her  jest-announcing  smile. 

"  The  twentieth  is  Sunday,  anyway,"  observed  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Sampson  Hoyt,  in  tones  of  great  condescension. 

"I  don't  care,"  persisted  the  contumacious  Sharp. 
"  I'll  have  my  part  of  the  fair  then,  anyway." 

"Suppose  we  compromise,"  suggested  the  president, 
pacifically,  "and  say  the  twenty-fifth." 

There  was  considerable  discussion,  more  or  less  acri- 
monious, at  this  proposition,  but  it  was  finally  adopted 
without  the  formality  of  a  vote,  the  secretary  being  in- 
structed to  set  the  date  April  twenty-fifth  down  as  the 
final  decision  of  the  meeting. 

"  There  will  have  to  be  a  general  committee  of  arrange- 
ments," the  president  observed,  this  important  prelimi- 
nary being  settled.  "I  suppose  it  is  customary  for  the 
chair  to  appoint  it;  but  I  am  ready  to  receive  nomi- 
nations." 

"  I  nominate  Miss  Keene,"  said  Mrs.  Browne,  who 
wished  to  keep  in  that  lady's  good  graces. 

"Second  the  motion,"  Miss  Snob  exclaimed,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  Miss  Keene  will  have  enough  to  do  at  the  cake-table," 
Mrs.  Smithe  replied.  "I  think  I'll  appoint  Mrs.  Hoyt, 
Mrs.  Crowler,  Mrs.  Henderson  and  Mrs.  Lowell." 

"There's  never  but  three  on  that  committee,"  snapped 
Miss  Sharp.    "  You'll  have  to  take  off  one." 

"  Dear  me!"  responded  Mrs.  Smithe,  in  dismay;  "  1 
think  you  must  be  mistaken." 

But  Miss  Sharp  persisted,  and  the  president,  driven 
into  a  corner,  was  forced  to  propose  that  one  of  the  ladies 
named  should  resign.  Nobody  seemed  willing  to  do  this, 
however,  and  it  was  at  length  decided  that  some  one  of 
the  four  should  regard  herself  as  a  substitute,  to  act  in 
case  one  of  the  others  could  not  serve.  The  president 
could  not,  however,  bring  herself  to  specify  which  should 
•  be  the  substitute,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  the  con- 
versation was  turned  by  Mrs.  Henderson's  remarking — 

"  Speaking  of  substitutes  reminds  me  :  Did  you  know 
that  you  could  make  mince  pies  without  meat?  My  niece 
from  Bangor  " 

[The  talk  of  the  next  fifteen  minutes  is  omitted,  as  being 
irrelevant,  relating  exclusively  to  cooking.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  the  business  of  the  occasion  was  accident- 
ally re-introduced  by  an  allusion  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Crow- 
ler to  some  delicious  chocolate  macaroons  which  she  had 
eaten  at  a  fair  in  East  Machias.] 


"  We  really  must  have  some  more  committees,"  the 
president  said,  recovering  herself  with  a  start.  "  Will 
somebody  make  a  motion?  "  ^Hi 

"  I  don't  think  Friday  is  a  good  day  for  a  fair,  anyway," 
Mrs.  Lowell  now  remarked,  reflectively.  "The  twenty- 
fifth  is  Friday.'* 

"  Oh,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  exclaimed  half  a  dozen 
ladies,  in  dismay.  "  We  should  all  be  tired  out  for  baking 
day." 

"  I  don't  know  what  wc  can  do,"  the  president  said,  in 
despairing  accents;  "  there  seem  to  be  so  many  days,  and 
only  one  fair;  and  we've  had  so  many  dates  proposed. 
We  shall  have  to  unvote  something." 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Sampson 
I  loyt  rose  to  the  heights  of  the  parliamentary  opportunity. 

"  I  move  the  previous  question,"  she  said,  distinctly  and 
firmly. 

There  fell  a  hush  of  awe  over  the  sewing  circle,  and 
even  Miss  Snob  was  a  moment  in  bringing  out  her  second. 

"  I  don't  think,"  Mrs.  President  Smithe  ventured,  a 
little  falteringly,  "  that  [  quite  understood  the  motion." 

"  f  moved,"  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Hoyt  replied,  with 
the  air  of  one  conscious  that  her  husband  had  once  been 
almost  nominated  to  the  state  Legislature,  and  had  been 
addressed  as  Honorable  ever  after,  "  I  moved  the  previous 
question." 

"Yes?"  Mrs.  Smithe  said,  inquiringly  and  pleadingly. 

"That  takes  everything  back  to  the  beginning,"  Mrs. 
Hoyt  condescended  to  explain,  "  and  we  can  then  change 
the  date  of  our  fair  in  a  strictly  legal  way." 

She  threw  a  glance  of  superb  scorn  around  her  as  she 
spoke,  and  even  Miss  Sharp  took  on  a  subdued  and  cor- 
rected air. 

"It  is  moved  and  seconded  the  previous  question," 
Mrs.  Smithe  propounded,  with  an  air  of  great  relief.  "  It 
is  a  vote." 

"  I  don't  think  we  had  better  do  away  with  everything 
in  this  case,"  Mrs.  Hoyt  observed,  with  a  smile  of  gracious 
concession.  "  We  might  let  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments stand." 

"That  she's  chairman  of,"  whispered  Mrs.  Crowler, 
spitefully. 

"  I  don't  remember,"  observed  Miss  Sharp,  gazing  into 
futurity  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  "that  there  is  anything 
in  the  by-laws  about  the  previous  question." 

A  flutter  stirred  the  entire  company.  The  ladies  looked 
at  each  other,  and  then  with  one  accord  turned  their  re- 
gards upon  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Hoyt,  as  one  who,  having 
got  them  into  this  difficulty,  was  in  honor  bound  to  help 
them  out  of  it. 

"I  supposed  everybody  knew,"  that  lady  remarked, 
with  icy  sweetness,  "  that  the  rules  of  making  motions  do 
not  have  to  be  in  the  by-laws.  They  are  in  " — the  speaker 
hesitated,  not  being  exactly  sure  of  the  title  of  the  volume 
to  which  her  husband  had  given  so  careful  attention  when 
expecting  to  be  nominated ;  feeling,  however,  that  any- 
thing was  better  than  the  appearance  of  ignorance,  she 
went  on  precipitately — ''in  Pole's  Manual." 

Even  Miss  Sharp  had  no  retort  adequate  to  meet  this 
crushing  appeal  to  authority,  so  she  contented  herself  by 
observing,  with  a  sniff,  that  for  her  part  she  was  glad  she 
did  not  know  so  much  as  some  people  pretended  to. 

"  It  does  seem  to  me,"  observed  Mrs.  Henderson,  at 
this  point,  "  that  we  might  let  this  one  year  go  by  without 
a  fair.  There's  been  so  much  sickness  in  Rosedale  this 
winter  that  everybody  is  tired  out,  and  we  had  a  great 
deal  better  wait  till  June  and  have  a  strawberry  festival. 
I  move  we  put  the  whole  thing  off  till  then." 

"Second  the  motion,"  cried  Miss  Snob,  with  great 
promptitude. 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  put  that  motion,"  the  president 
said,  with  great  dignity.  "  We  have  made  up  our  minds 
to  have  a  fair  now,  and  we  might  as  well  have  it  and  be 
done  with  it." 

"  I  move,"  Mrs.  Browne  put  in,  sweetly,  with  the  in- 
tention of  suiting  everybody,  "  that  we  have  a  fair  and  a 
strawberry  festival." 

Miss  Snob  seconded  this  motion,  with  her  customary 
enthusiasm. 

"  It  is  moved  and  seconded,"  the  president  said,  "  that 
we  have  a  fair  and  a  strawberry  festival.  Hut  that  seems 
a  great  deal;  and  I  think  I  had  better  declare  it  not  a 
vote,  unless  doubted." 

Nobody  was  clear  enough  about  the  effects  of  doubting 
a  negative  proposition. 

But  Mrs.  Crowler  was  pleased  to  observe,  "  Well,  any- 
way, now  I  come  to  think  it  all  over,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  I  won't  be  on  the  arrangements  committee  at  all; 
but  I'll  be  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  when  fixed; 
and  that'll  leave  only  three  on  the  arrangements." 

This  moved  Mrs.  Henderson  to  resign,  and  Mrs.  Lowell 
following  her  example,  Mrs.  Hoyt  was  left  in  solitary 
grandeur  upon  the  committee. 

Matters  were  not  improved,  moreover,  when  Miss 
Keene  remarked,  "If  we've  voted  'the  previous  ques- 
tion,' I  don't  see  but  we've  still  got  to  fix  the  day.  All 
that  is  undone  now." 

"  Certainly,"  responded  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Sampson 
Hoyt,  with  the  virtuous  joy  of  an  iconoclast  gazing  on  the 
ruin  he  has  wrought. 

"  We  don't  seem  to  have  anything  exactly  fixed,"  the 
president  said,  with  a  helpless  and  conciliatory  smile. 
"  If  somebody  would  make  a  motion  " 

"  It's  too  late1  to  make  any  more  motions  to-day,"  Miss 
Sharp  interrupted,  with  much  vigor.  "  It's  ten  minutes 
of  six." 

At  this  announcement  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
entire  company  started  to  their  feet  in  dismay;  and 
although,  when  the  president  and  secretary  tried  next  day 
to  remember  what  hail  been  done,  that  the  latter  might 
make  up  her  report,  they  recorded  that  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, that  statement  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
purely  .a  parliamentary  fiction,  entered  in  the  secretary's 
book  to  gratify  that  instinct  innate  in  woman's  breast  to 
follow  exactly  the  regular  and  strictest  forms  of  recognized 
rules  of  order. — Arlo  Jiates,  in  PJppiucoll's. 


Be  virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy. — Grover  Clei'eland. 


STAGE  OATHS. 


"Our  army  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,"  says  I 
Toby,  and  in  the  plays  of  that  period  the  custom  was 
decidedly  not  honored  in  the  breach.  The  plays  of  the 
times  of  King  Charles,  James  and  Anne,  and  even  to  the 
reign  of  Victoria,  are  plentifully  supplied  with  oaths,  un- 
til Sheridan,  looking  at  the  extremity  to  which  authors 
were  put  in  ringing  the  changes  on  profanity,  declared 
that  damns  had  had  their  day.  In  a  great  measure  this  for 
a  time  was  true;  but  silently,  slowly,  surely,  they  have 
crept  into  use  again,  and  it  is  seldom  we  Inula  comedy  or 
melodrama  nowadays  which  is  not  spiced  with  an  oath  or 
two.  There  seems  some  occult  cause  of  mirth  in  a  "damn 
it,"  for  it  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  house;  and  where 
the  most  keenly  cut  witticism  fails  to  arouse  the  dormant 
mirth,  a  good  round  oath  puts  the  audience  on  the  loud 
grin.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  such  choice  of  oaths,  no 
such  variety  in  expletives,  as  used  to  be  given  in  the  come- 
dies of  the  time  of  Congreve,  Farquhar,  (libber  and  the 
wits  of  the  Restoration,  but  it  is  in  the  sparing  use  of  the 
burly  English  monosyllable  cussword  that  the  charm 
seems  now  to  exist. 

Many  of  the  oaths  used  in  the  old  plays  would  now  be 
caviare  to  the  general,  and  the  effect  would  be  lost  of 
the  "zounds,"  "oons,"  "  Od's  blood,"  and  similar  ex- 
clamations of  our  forefathers.  In  the  melodramas  which 
used  to  be  popular  at  the  minor  theaters  in  London, 
until  the  fiat  of  the  licenser  forbid  the  custom,  sailors" 
and  soldiers'  oaths  were  so  loud  and  frequent  that  the 
Scriptures  were  almost  fulfilled,  and  "they  were  clothed 
with  curses  as  a  garment."  In  other  words,  they  had  an 
awful  habit  of  swearing,  though  many  of  the  marine 
ejaculations  would  be  heathen  Greek  to  the  landsman. 
Such  are  "  By  my  chain  plates  and  dead  eyes,"  "  tarry 
toplights"  and  "dubbin-headed  son  of  a  sea  cook." 

A  clever  Englishman  once  published  a  book  entitled 
A  Cursory  History  of  Swearing,  which  title,  by  the  by, 
was  stolen  from  Tom  Hood's  catalogue  of  bogus-backs  on 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  library  door  at  Chats  worth.  In 
this  work  he  explains  many  of  the  obsolete  and  abstruse 
oaths  used  in  our  old  dramatists,  but  some  have  escaped 
his  notice. 

Shakespearean  oaths  were  generally  easy  enough  to 
understand,  although  "  by  leddy  "  and  "  cock's  pottikens" 
may  not  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  one  case  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  other. 
"  Zounds  "  is  a  contraction  oft  rod's  wounds,"  and  "  Oons" 
has  the  same  allusion,  while  "Od's  blood"  signifies  the 
blood  of  deity.  These  subjects,  in  days  of  monasteries, 
masses  and  images,  were  constantly  before  the  public, 
and  were,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  seized  upon  by  the 
profligate  and  the  painter  of  society  as  it  was  then  con- 
stituted. 

Many  of  the  harmless  little  oaths  in  our  old  farces,  and 
sometimes  introduced  at  the  present  day,  have  recondite 
origins.  "By  Jingo"  can  be  traced  to  Jincoa  the 
Basque  name  for  deity,  and  was  a  favorite  exclama- 
tion with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  swore  roundly  upon  all 
occasions,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  when  she 
thought  profanity  added  force  to  her  conversation. 

A  very  curious  modern  mistake  in  oaths  is  the  idea  that 
"  Deuce "  alludes  to  the  devil.  "The  Deuce  "  is  merely 
a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Deus,  God.  So  that  "Go  to 
the  deuce  "  is  rather  a  blessing  than  a  curse. 

Oaths,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  mere  waste  of  lan- 
guage; but  it  seems  perfectly  natural  for  anger  and  other 
violent  emotions  to  emit  these  expletives,  and  in  putting 
them  so  plentifully  into  plays,  the  authors  but  held  up  to 
nature  and  exhibited  the  manners  of  the  age. 

People  no  longer  swear  in  polite  society,  and  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  omit  the  practice  in  toto  from  the 
stage.   

The  extraordinary  dampness  of  last  winter,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun,  had  strange  effects  upon 
the  vegetation  of  the  Sahara,  which  has  become  remark- 
ably rich  and  luxuriant.  Even  in  places  where  ordinarily 
not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  herbs  and  shrubs  have 
sprung  up.  Our  governor,  who,  in  a  journey  through  the, 
colony,  had  visited  the  principal  oases  of  the  Algerian 
desert,  has,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  a  local  exhibition,  declared  that  for  this  year 
the  desert  had  ceased  to  exist.  Where  formerly  nothing 
but  the  arid  soil  was  to  be  seen  rich  meadows  covered  the 
ground,  which,  to  make  the  picture  complete,  lacked, 
unfortunately,  the  cattle  to  graze  upon  them,  the  stoc  k  hav- 
ing been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  scarcity  of  fodder 
during  the  preceding  dry  years.  This  is  certain,  that  those 
who  have  predicted  an  increasing  dryness  in  the  climate  of 
Algeria  find  themselves  contradicted  by  the  rains  of  last 
winter.  A  succession  of  dry  years  gave  rise  to  this  proph- 
ecy. Many  persons  here,  carried  along  by  their  imagina- 
tion, saw  the  desert  already  advancing  toward  the  sea  coast, 
leaving  to  the  inhabitants  the  only  alternative  of  quitting 
the  country  or  dying  of  thirst.  The  probability  of  such 
a  dreadful  event  was  deduced  from  the  fact  of  the  constant 
decrease  of  the  Algerian  forests.  In  corroboration  of  their 
doctrine  these  theorists  pointed  to  the  many  ruins  of  for- 
mer habitations  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  in  places  where  the 
desert  now  reigns  supreme,  and  where  not  a  trace  of  veg- 
etation is  to  be  seen.  But  they  forgot  to  say  that  those 
ancient  dwellings  were  not  deserted  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vancing desert,  but  because  of  the  invasions  of  the  nomad- 
ic Arabs,  the  inhabitants  having  either  lied  or  been  killed. 
There  was  nobody  to  keep  the  wells  from  being  filled  witii 
dry  sand,  and  thus  was  stopped  the  very  source  of  vege- 
tation. As  to  the  wells,  they  still  exist,  and  it  would  require 
only  a  little  labor  to  remove  the  sand  and  make  them  ser- 
viceable again.  Even  in  comparatively  recent  times  such 
desertions  took  place.  The  people  were  driven  to  despair 
when  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  exactions  of  the  tax 
collectors.  They  abandoned  their  homes  rather  than  be 
ground  to  powder.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now,  under 
French  dominion,  such  occurrences  will  no  longer  take 
place. 

A  New  York  millionaire  carries  his  entire  library  in  his 
pocket.   It  consists  of  one  bank-book. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AROUND  TOWN. 


Illustrative  of  circumstances  altering  cases:  A  few  days 
ago  Tom  Clunie — he  with  the  prefix  of  General— and  Bill 
English,  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
were  discussing  the  conduct  of  some  grand  old  party 
mugwumps.  The  statesman  with  the  whiskers  became 
heated,  and  excitedly  ejaculated,  "  Blank  blank  'em  !  let's 
put  the  blank  blanked  blanks  of  blanks  on  record!  " 

"  I  appreciate  your  honesty,  Bill,"  deprecated  General 
Tom,  "  but  the  policy  is  bad.  You  forget  that  they  are 
our  blanks  of  blanks." 

I  have  noticed  with  regret  that  Sarah  Althea  is  not  as 
cautious  in  shielding  her  fair  fame  as  a  young  girl  in  her 
present  unprotected  situation  should  be.  She  dines  with 
Judge  Dave  Terry,  takes  lonely  strolls  with  him,  goes 
to  the  theater  with  him,  and  is  otherwise  trying  to 
drive  her  husband  frantic.  Terry  is  a  sad  dog.  Barnes, 
too,  is  objecting  to  the  intimacy,  and  took  occa- 
sion to  rap  his  confrere  very  severely  in  his  argument  last 
Thursday.  There  is  another  danger,  too,  that  the  lady 
plaintiff  is  not  aware  of:  If  she  is  not  very  careful  the 
Sen's  pure  soul  will  revolt  at  Terry's  tampering,  and  he  is 
very  likely  to  have  a  ground  for  divorce,  if  Judge  Sullivan 
decides  that  she  is  qualified  (by  contract)  for  the  will. 


Turn  Suden  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only  cause  for  that 
elegant  marine  gentleman,  Mr.  Pilot  Commissioner 
Erastus  Napoleon  Laffey,  declaring  war  against  the 
•'literary  fellers."  A  number  of  the  New  York  Graphic 
which  recently  reached  here  contained  a  personal  mention 
of  Mr.  Laffey 's  visiting  the  metropolis  on  a  pass,  and 
added  that  a  committee  of  distinguished  citizens  granted 
him  the  freedom  of  every  city  in  the  world  except  New- 
York,  and  advised  him  to  run  for  King  of  Ireland.  It 
was  this  prospect  that  induced  Mr.  Nordwell,  the  tailor, 
to  commence  suit  against  this  Sligo  product  for  the  price 
of  the  raiment  in  which  he  fraternized  with  the  Eastern 
mugwumps.   

There  are  two  unpleasant  rumors— both  denied — afloat 
about  Mr.  frank  J.  Sullivan,  whose  recent  term  in  the 
state  Legislature  summer-fallowed  him  for  a  congressional 
nomination.  One  is  that  he  generously  drew  his  father- 
in-law's  check  for  $25,  and  requested  a  Mission  club  to 
decorate  the  members'  forms  with  the  gaudy  badges  it 
would  purchase.  The  club  returned  the  check,  with  the 
cheerful  information  that  it  had  beer-money  enough,  and 
if  Mr.  Sullivan  wanted  to  be  its  patron  he  had  best  con- 
tribute a  sum  that  would  do  more  than  buy  mosquito- 
netting  shirts.  The  other  rumor  is  that  a  disgruntled 
believer  in  outward  appearances  being  signs  of  character 
advised  Frank  to  shave  a  vacuum  between  his  eyebrows, 
in  order  to  test  the  theory  that  unscparated  brows  are  in- 
dicative of  a  disease  which  impels  the  possessor  to  keep 
his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

A  crowd  of  the  young  fellows  who  bankrupted  them- 
selves to  take  their  respective  affinities  to  the  Patti  con- 
certs during  the  season  here,  while  seated  around  the 
Olympic  Club's  cinch-table  the  other  night,  discussed  the 
diva's  social  life.  The  list  of  husbands  was  gone  over, 
and  one  of  the  group  wondered  why  Patti,  with  her  affec- 
tion for  birds  and  animals,  had  not  become  a  mother,  in 
order  to  have  an  object  worthy  of  her  affection  on  which 
to  lavish  her  endearments.  Harry  Gilmor,  who  is  pre- 
eminent for  his  understanding  of  questions  of  domestic 
economy — having  had  his  eye  on  an  Oakland  girl  for  some 
time — finally  answered  the  conundrum  by  stating  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  dollars,  which  no  baby  was 
sufficient  financier  to  master.  W  hen  asked  to  explain,  he 
said  :  "  Well,  you  see,  a  baby  must  cry,  and  a  mother's 
function  is  to  sing  it  to  sleep.  When  Patti's  projected  off- 
spring realized  that  every  time  he  wanted  to  be  lullabyed 
to  slumber  it  would  cost  him  $2,000,  cash  up  in  advance 
or  no  concert,  he  decided  that  no  baby  could  stand  it 
without  mortgaging  the  nursery,  and  he  " 

"  And  he  what? " 

"Well,  he-he- he  simply  refused  to  be  born!  " 


Harry  Edwards,  of  Wallack's  Theater — who  will  be  out 
here  shortly — is  not  only  a  good  actor,  but  he  is  somewhat 
of  a  political  prophet.  He  won  $4,000  on  the  recent 
Democratic  nominating  convention,  and  being  consider- 
ably addicted  to  entomological  studies,  in  which  he  has 
frequently  assisted  the  celebrated  Professor  J.  V.  Riley, 
invested  the  amount  in  Madagascar  grasshoppers,  which 
have  only  one  leg,  and  wear  red-white-and-blue  wings. 
There  are  three  hundred  varieties  of  this  mono-limbed 
and  tri-colored  orthoptera,  and  the  collection  has  a  great 
value,  because  it  is  the  most  complete  one  ever  brought 
to  this  country. 

"  I  saw  it,"  said  Al  Hayman,  of  the  Baldwin  Theater 
company,"  and  was  both  delighted  and  astonished.  "  Mr. 
Edwards  has  the  grasshoppers  all  pinned  on  a  cardboard, 
under  a  glass  case,  with  the  name  marked  under  each — 
long  enough  and  hard  enough  to  be  the  title  of  an  Eastern 
potentate.  But  strong  as  Mr.  Edwards  is  on  entomology, 
he  shakes  the  toe-nails  off  the  insects  when  it  comes  to 
politics.  We  were  in  Chicago  when  Cleveland  was  nomi- 
nated, and  from  pointers  which  Hubert  O.  Thompson 
gave  him  he  scooped  the  pools  to  the  amount  of  $4,000. 


Ben  Butler  got  in  town  that  day,  and  there  was  a  big 
demonstration  on  his  behalf.  A  splendid  landau  was 
awaiting  the  cock-eyed  man  of  destiny  at  the  Palmer 
House,  and  on  it  was  a  large  red-lettered  placard,  '  Our 
next  President,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  rides  in  this  vehicle.' 
The  crush  around  the  hotel  was  tremendous,  and  wedged 
in  the  crowd  of  carriages  was  a  hearse,  the  driver  being 
unable  to  get  any  farther.  Edwards  spied  the  hearse,  and 
pointing  to  the  placard,  he  said  to  Osmond  Tearle, '  That's 
wrong;  they've  got  the  sign  on  the  wrong  dray.'  And  he 
quietly  removed  the  placard  from  the  landau  and  placed 
it  on  the  hearse.  '  There,  now,'  he  said,  stepping  back 
and  regarding  the  somber  vehicle,  '  that's  better.  The 
nomination  comes  off  this  week,  and  the  only  riding  Ben 
will  do  when  it's  over  will  be  at  the  head  of  a  funeral ;  and 
he'll  want  the  whole  wagon  to  himself.'  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  noise  made  about  the  substitution,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  I  layman,  "  but  Edwards  kept  shady.  Carter 
Llarrison  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  perpetrator,  but 
never  knew  it  was  the  work  of  the  genial  actor  until  some- 
time afterward — at  a  dinner  of  the  Iroquois  Club." 


The  Democratic  County  Committee  ostracized  the 
Devoto-Sabon  Club  at  its  last  meeting,  and  a  double  con- 
vention and  disastrous  war  may  be  expected  some  time 
next  month.  Pepys. 


TALES  OF  THE  ARKANSAW  TRAVELER. 


"  My  friend,  you  are  drinking  more  than  is  good  for 
you.    In  fact,  you  are  throwing  yourself  away." 

"  I  understand,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  am  a  candidate 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket." 


Honest  old  farmer  who  never  cheated  a  man.  "  Yes, 
this  is  our  family  hoss;  an' I  wouldn't  sell  him  if  times 
wan't  so  hard." 

"  He's  sound,  I  suppose?" 

"  Sound  as  a  dollar.  ' 

Man  buys  the  animal.  When  the  farmer  returns  home, 
his  wife  asks : 
"  Did  you  sell  old  Bob?" 

"  Yes,  an'  got  a  good  trade.  Didn't  cough  but  once 
durin'  the  sale,  an'  then  I  yelled,  '  What  air  you  snortin' 
about  here,  tryin'  to  get  skeered  ! '  I  am  glad  he's  out  the 
way,  for  he  mout 've  spread  the  glanders  among  the  work 
teams." 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife,  while  walking  along  the  street, 
were  startled  by  loud  cries,  and  looking  over  a  fence,  saw 
a  small  man  running,  in  an  effort  to  escape  a  woman,  who 
followed  him  with  something  that  looked  like  a  branding- 
iron. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  the  lady  of  her 
husband. 

"  I  should  think  that  he  means  to  keep  out  of  her  way." 

"  How  disgraceful !  Look;  he  has  climbed  into  a  tree. 
Is  the  woman  crazy?  " 

"Oh,  no.  She  has  taken  up  the  idea  that  he  needs  a 
whipping." 

"  Why  does  he  not  fight  her?" 

"  He  does  not  believe  in  facing  danger." 

"  What  is  his  business?  " 

"  He  is  a  dynamiter." 


"  I  must  not  be  put  off  this  way,"  said  young  Spand- 
ling  to  Judge  Pottsmore.  "  I  love  your  daughter.  It  is 
all  very  well,  judge,  for  you  take  a  practical  view  of  the 
matter;  but,  sir,  when  two  hearts  yearn  toward  each  other, 
why,  sir,  it  is  time  for  all  foolish  opposition  to  cease." 

"  Then,  if  I  understand  the  situation,  you  love  Pauline?  " 

"  I  do.    I  love  her  for  her  worth." 

"That's  what  I  thought;  but  how  much  do  you  think 
she  is  worth?  " 

"  You  do  not  understand  me.  Your  views  are  sordid. 
You  arc  placing  upon  my  affectionsa  financial  valuation." 

"  Not  at  all,  for  your  affections  are  worth  nothing  finan- 
cially." 

"  ludge,  you  are  cruel.    Say  that  you  will  consent." 
"  No  use  to  say  it,  for  I  don't." 
"  Is  there  no  inducement?  " 
"  None  that  I  can  see  at  the  present  writing." 
"  What  shall  I  do?" — sinking  on  the  sofa. 
"  Better  get  up  and  stir  around  a  little,  I  reckon.  Ex- 
ercise would  help  you." 
"Oh,  ironclad  fate!" 
"  Yes;  and  oh,  galvanized  destiny!  " 
"I  thought,  Judge,  that  you  had  a  spot  of  tenderness." 
"  I  have ;  I've  got  the  gout." 

"  What  will  Pauline  say  when  she  hears  of  your  cruel 

decision  ? " 

"She'll  get  over  it.  Her  fate  has  been  decided  several 
times." 

"  What !  You  don't  say  that  she  has  ever  loved  any  one 
else? " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  She  has  been  very  much  con- 
cerned on  several  occasions.  Wanted  to  marry  young 
Spikenard  some  time  ago,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  it 
not  been  for  ironclad  fate.  He  played  with  a  horse  out 
in  the  Indian  territory,  and  he  now  slumbers  in  the  red- 
man's  soil." 

"  I  know  that  she  loves  me,  and  I  know  that  she  is 
anxious  to  be  my  wife." 

" No,  doubt;  and  I  would  consent  but  for  the  fact  that 
I  am  hardly  able  to  support  you." 

"Oh,  be  relieved.  My  father  failed  in  the  merchant- 
tailoring  business,  and  I  have  clothes  enough  to  last  ten 
years.  Desides  that,  I  have  dyspepsia,  and  eat  nothing 
but  oatmeal." 

"  How  much  oatmeal  have  you  on  hand?  " 

"  My  grandfather  is  a  farmer.    He  supplies  me." 

"  Well  this  puts  a  new  phase  on  the  matter.  Clothes 
enough ;  oatmeal  furnished.  All  right,  sir,  you  may  have 
her." 


PERSONAL  CHAT. 


'Tis  a  pity,  for  St.  John's  sake,  that  the  Salt  river  water 
isn't  fresh  enough  to  drink. 

Pierre  Lorillard  has  sold  his  fast  steam  yacht  Radha  to 
a  Chicago  gentleman  for  $65,000;  she  is  four  year  old, 
156  feet  long,  and  measures  149  tons. 

Ben  Butler's  return  to  the  assessor  of  Lowell  puts  his 
income  at  $100,000;  his  horses  and  yachts  are  valued  at 
$30,000,  and  his  real  estate  in  that  city  at  $60,500. 

For  twenty  weeks  Senator  Anthony  has  been  on  a  diet 
of  graham  bread  and  sweet  skim-milk.  He  has  Brunt's 
disease. 

Only  two  painters  ever  existed,"  exclaimed  one  of  his 
admirers  to  Mr.  James  A.  McNeill  Whistler— "  yourself 
and  Velasquez."  "Why  drag  in  Velasquez?"  replied 
the  modest  Mr.  James  A.  McNeill  Whistler. 

Franklin  was  married  at  21;  Mozart  at  25;  Byron, 
Washington,  Wellington  and  Bonaparte  at  27  ;  Peel  at  32; 
Wadsworth  at  33;  Wilberforcc  at  38;  Lutherat42;  Addi- 
son at  44;  and  old  Parr,  for  the  third  time,  at  102. 

Did  Mr.  Schurz  coyer  into  the  Democratic  campaign 
fund  his  salary  as  Cabinet  officer  under  President  Hayes 
(Democratically  known  as  Rutherfraud),  or  did  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks agree  to  let  him  work  it  out  at  the  rate  of  $200  a 
night ? — Pittsburgh  Times. 

The  deed  of  presentation  of  Bartholdi's  colossal  statue 
of  Liberty  has  been  signed  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  M.  Jules  Ferry  "  in  the  name 
of  France,"  and  forwarded  to  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  for 
preservation  among  our  national  archives. 

President  Arthur  has  sent  to  Captain  Brien,  of  the 
British  barkentine  Susan,  a  handsome  gold  watch  and 
chain  in  recognition  of  his  humane  bravery  in  saving 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  American  ship  Tennessee 
while  she  was  on  fire  at  sea. 

The  assertion  is  made  by  a  recent  writer  that  among 
English  judges  and  barristers  there  has  always  been  a 
strong  prejudice  against  wearing  hair  on  the  face,  and 
that  within  a  few  years  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find  a  barrister  with  a  mustache,  while  no  English  judge 
for  some  centuries  has  worn  one. 

The  Harper  publishing  firm,  which  failed  to  get  control 
of  Blaine's  history,  and  since — although,  of  course,  not 
therefore — discover  that  the  Republican  doll  is  hollow 
and  stuffed  with  sawdust,  might  make  a  considerable 
stake  out  of  a  life  and  services  of  Cleveland.  However, 
there  are  the  rigid  postal  laws  and  Anthony  Comstock. — 
Pittsburgh  Times. 

Dr.  Koch,  the  leading  authority  on  cholera,  declares 
that  the  real  home  of  the  disease  is  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  His  researches  have  so  stimulated  an  educated 
Pole  that  the  latter  has  offered  himself  for  inoculation 
with  the  cholera  microbes,  in  order  that  Dr.  Koch  may 
ascertain  the  precise  effect  of  such  treatment  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  adult  of  middle  age. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  said  to  be  a  free-trader,  and  a 
Socialist  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  many  of  the  ideas 
and  plans  now  identified  with  Socialism  are  thoroughly 
practical,  Christian  and  constitutional,  so  far  as  forms  of 
government  are  concerned.  He  believes  that  the  best- 
administered  and  most  economical  form  of  government 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  that  the  English  mon- 
archy will  endure,  because  it  is  the  nucleus  of  a  real 
republic. 

The  French  Academy  declined  to  take  part  in  the  unvail- 
ing  of  the  monument  of  George  Sand.  It  remembers  that  it 
took  no  share  in  similar  honors  paid  to  Balzac  and  Ber- 
anger,  and  is  said  to  be  afraid  that  an  exception  in  the 
present  case  might  be  construed  into  a  less  admiration 
tor  these  writers  than  for  the  author  of  Consuelo.  The 
real  reason  for  its  reluctance,  however,  is  doubtless  its 
res|ject  for  certain  literary  and  ethical  traditions  which 
George  Sands  threw  to  the  winds. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  is  the  youngest  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  His  brothers  Dudley, 
Henry,  and  Stephen  were  sent  to  college,  but  Cyrus  at  an 
early  age  received  twenty-five  dollars  and  the  paternal 
blessing.  He  became  a  clerk  in  A.  T.  Stewart's  store  at 
a  salary  of  two  dollars  a  week,  and  on  entering  into  busi- 
ness for  himself,  as  a  dealer  in  paper,  his  fellow-clerks 
presented  him  with  a  diamond  pin.  It  took  him  twelve 
years  to  make  a  fortune.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  capi- 
talist, and  has  made  several  fortunes,  say  $20,000,000. 

Signor  Brignoli,  who  studied  six  years  at  the  Naples 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Marco  Boraoni 
in  Paris,  proposes  to  open  in  New  York  an  American 
Conservatory  of  Music,  under  the  auspices  of  Madame 
Nilsson,  who  has  promised  to  act  as  directress.  He  will 
begin  by  teaching  a  class  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,  and  hopes  before  long  to  have  a  suitable  building 
of  his  own.  The  training  he  proposes  to  give  is,  he  says, 
the  same  that  Madame  Patti  has  had,  and  it  will  render 
unnecessary  a  trip  to  Europe  on  the  part  of  any  aspiring 
student.  If  a  person  with  a  good  voice  comes  to  him,  too 
poor  to  pay  for  instruction,  he  announces  that  he  will 
give  a  good  musical  education,  which  shall  be  paid  for 
when  the  pupil  goes  on  the  stage.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  young  American  women  should  any  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  the  varied  perils  of  obtaining  a  musical  education 
abroad. 


A  good  scheme  for  getting  a  reputation  for  being  fond 
of  works  of  art  and  numbers  of  pictures  is  to  lay  in  a  lot 
of  nicely  framed  chromos,  and  have  them  so  heavily 
covered  with  mosquito-netting  that  no  one  can  see  the 
canvass. 


Love  may  laugh  at  locksmiths,  but  it  has  never  been 
known  to  treat  plumbers  with  any  such  contemptuous 
familiarity. 
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THE  STAGE. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Among  the  American  actors  who  have  patient- 
ly worked  their  way  upward  through  the  thank- 
less stages  ol  the  profession  to  a  point  where  a  high 
artistic  talent  may  legitimately  look  for  its  re- 
wards, is  Mr.  Barrett.  He  appeared  last  Monday 
evening  in  his  well  known  impersonation  of 
"Yorick"  to  the  usual  delighted  audience.  To 
praise  Mr.  Barrett  in  this  character  would  be 
like  gilding  refined  gold;  still  it  is  gratifying  to 
repeat  words  which  tend  to  illustrate  his  talent. 
His  "Yorick"  is  an  analytic  study  of  singular 
keenness  and  dramatic  insight.  The  plot  hangs 
upon  love,  and  consequent  jealousy  and  revenge. 
Mr.  Barrett  has  thus  to  do  with  elements  which, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  matters  of  personal 
experience  to  most  of  us.  This  fact  involves  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
audience,  and  M.  Barrett  surmounts  this  diffi- 
culty with  great  skill.  To  say  that  he  succeeds 
in  this  impersonation  is  to  say  at  once  that  he 
is  a  true  artist.  It  is,  nevertheless,  on  the  pa- 
thetic passages  that  his  chief  reliance  is  placed, 
searches,  finds  and  grasps  the  thought  of  the 
dramatist — fulfilling  thus  a  mission  analogous  to 
that  which  the  modern  school  assigns  to  music 
in  the  lyric  drama.  To  the  last  Mr.  Barrett  is 
master  of  the  situation,  and  leaves  upon  his 
auditors  the  final  impression  of  a  noble  work. 

Miss  Wainright,  as  "Alice,"  distinguished  her- 
self again  by  her  graceful  and  intelligent  delivery. 
Especially  in  the  confession  scene  with  "Ed- 
mund," to  "  Master  Heywood,"  she  places  her- 
self on  a  level  with  any  great  artist.  Louis 
James,  as  "  Master  Heywood,"  and  J.  C.  Mosley, 
as  "  Master  Walton,"  both  act  their  parts  with 
energy  and  spontaneity.  J.  M.  Sturgeon,  as 
"  Master  Edmund,"  is  the  weak  point  of  the  play. 
He  has  an  amateurish  manner,  which  he  will  lose 
with  more  experience. 

A  delightful  scene  occurs  in  the  second  act  be- 
tween "Gregory,"  the  old  servant  of  "  Yorick," 
and  "  Dorothy,  the  maid  of  "Alice."  Here  Mr. 
Ben  G.  Rogers  and  Miss  Rosa  France  play  with 
an  ingenuity,  a  feeling  and  a  truth  really  charm- 
ing. 

On  Monday  night  Miss  Charlotte  1  hompson 
opened  her  season  with  the  well  known  comedy- 
drama  fane  Eyre.  The  large  amdience  showed 
to  Miss  Thompson  the  same  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation accorded  to  her  in  her  previous  ap- 
pearances in  San  Francisco.  If  she  was  a  good 
actress  then,  she  is  now  still  better.  Experience 
has  had  an  evident  influence  upon  her.  She  acts 
her  part  with  incomparable  tenderness.  A 
quality  that  finishes  this  talented  comedienne  is 
the  absolute  absence  of  ostentation  about  her. 

Mr.  C.  Craig  has  a  manly,  dashing  way  which 
fits  him  well  lor  such  parts  as  that  of  "Lord 
Rochester."  Mr.  Jerome  represents  the  role  of 
"Achille  de  Leon."  He  is  certainly  very  amus- 
ing, with  his  broken  English  and  his  strong 
French  pronunciation ;  but  he  must  remember 
that  it  is  easy  to  surpass  the  limits,  especially 
when  the  audience  applauds.  Little  Silva 
Miller  is  a  child  of  precocious  talent,  and  she 
will,  in  the  future,  make  an  actress  of  mark. 
All  the  other  characters  are  very  well  sustained. 

Jn  the  Ranks  has  continued  to  large  and  de- 
lighted audience  all  the  week.  With  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  performance  all  is  going  smoothly 
and  uniformly. 

Lady  Clare  will  be  given  on  September  8th, 
by  Wallack's  company.  Following  is  an  out- 
line of  the  plot :  At  the  opening  of  the  play, 
"John  Middleton,"  a  self-made  man,  visiting 
Broadmead,  asks  "Lady  Clare  Brookfields  "  to 
become  his  wife.  She  refuses  this  offer  because 
she  loves  her  cousin,  "Lord  Ambormere,"  a 
spendthrift  and  roue.  The  "Countess  of  Broad- 
mead's  "  solicitor  tells  her  that  "Lord  Ambor- 
mere" lias  squandered  his  fortune,  and  is  about 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  "Gould  Smale,"  a 
Yorkshire  millionaire.  This  conversation  "Lady 
Clare  "  overhears,  and  is  quite  broken-hearted. 
"Melissa  Smale,"  an  old  schoolmate  of  "  I  .ady 
Clare,"  comes  to  the  scene,  and  with  malicious 
deviltry  parades  her  triumph,  ending  by  saying 
that  "Lord  Ambormere"  is  at  hand.  "Lady 
Clare,"  in  her  humiliation  in  being  triumphed 
over,  recalls  her  refusal  of  marriage  with  "John 
Middleton,"  and  presents  him  as  her  future 
husband  —  this  being  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  The  second  act  is  at  "John  Middle- 
ton's"  home,  where  he  and  his  bride  arrived 
after  their  marriage.  "Lady  Clare"  realizes 
what  she  has  done,  and,  shrinking  from  her 
husband,  tells  him  that  she  does  not  love  him, 
and  desires  to  return  to  her  mother.  He  is 
crushed  at  this  announcement,  but  refuses  to  let 
her  leave  his  house,  telling  her  that  henceforth 
they  shall  be  as  strangers,  though  to  the  world 
they  are  man  and  wife.  The  third  act  is  at 
Deippe,  where  "  Lord  Ambormere  "  has  followed 
"  Lady  Clare" — her  husband  always  at  her  side, 
and  all  attention.  Here,  after  an  interview 
with  "Lady Clare,"  "  Lord  Ambormere"  fastens 
a  quarrel  upon  "  Middleton,"  which  ends  the 
act.  The  next  scene  is  that  of  the  duel  in  the 
forest  at  Bellville,  where,  just  as  the  combat- 
ants turn  and  fire,  "Lady  Clare"  rushes  in  and 
is  shot  by  "Lord  Ambormere."  The  last  act  is 
at  Oakland,  "John  Mi'ddleton's  "  house.  "Lady 
Clare"  comes  from  her  sick  room  for  the  first 
time.  The  estrangement  between  herself  and 
her  husband  still  continues,  though  "  Lady 
Clare  "  has  learned  to  love  him.  "  Lord  Ambor- 
mere" enters  and  renews  his  protestations  of 
love  as  he  had  at  Deippe,  claiming  that  she  loved 
him  because  she  tried  to  save  his  life.  At  this 
"Lady  Clare"  makes  the  statement  that  it  was 
in  trying  to  save  her  husband  that  she  was  shot, 
which  he  overhears.  "  Lord  Ambormere  "  seizes 
"  Lady  Clare,"  when  "John  Middleton  "  comes 
forward,  dashes  him  aside,  and  folds  his  wife  to 
his  breast.  Lady  Clare  will  be  presented  here 
.with  the  entire  VVallack  company,  under  the 
management  of  Charles  Frohman.  The  cast 
will  be  as  follows : 

John  Middleton  Osmond  Tearle 

Lord  Ambormere  Charles  Glenny 

Hon.  Cecil  Brookfield,  aged  17  J.  G  Buckstone 

Mr.  Woosman  Daniel  Williams 

Mr.  Gould  Smale,  a  Yorkshire  millionaire.  Harry  Edwards 

Captain  O'Conner  John  Gormon 

Count  Legrange  C.  E.  Edwin 

Montgomery  '  S.  Du  Bois 

Lady  Clare  Brookfield  Sophie  Eyre 

Countess  of  Broadmeads  Mrs.  Sol  Smith 


Mary  Middleton,  aged  15  Adela  Measor 

Melissa  Smale  Flora  Livingstone 

Mrs.  Foster  Miss  E.  Blaisdell 

The  company  is  the  same  that  played  the 
drama  over  seventy-five  nights  at  Wallack's 
Theater,  in  New  York,  where  the  play  had  the 
greatest  success  of  the  season. 

The  Emerson  Standard  Theater  has  under- 
gone a  complete  refitting.  Great  taste  has  been 
displayed  in  making  the  improvements,  and  the 
house  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 
A  marble  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  entrance  to 
the  theater,  and  the  auditorium  walls  and  ceiling 
are  covered  with  gold,  azure  and  crimson-tinted 
fresco  paper.  '1  he  proscenium  boxes  have  been 
removed  and  eight  new  open  boxes,  four  on  each 
side,  after  the  style  of  those  of  the  Baldwin 
Theater,  have  been  introduced.  A  new  stage 
has  been  laid,  and  new  scenery  painted.  Tne 
opening  night  was  a  very  brilliant  one;  the 
company  is  excellent.  It  has  been  well  patron- 
ized all  the  week,  by  delighted  audiences. 


MUSIC. 


The  Cambiaggio-Sieni-Lampini  opera  com- 
pany has  given  the  public  of  San  Francisco  the 
opportunity  to  hear  a  new  musical  work  of  which 
much  has  been  said  and  written.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  //  Guarany  was  produced  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  in  a  manner  that  did  all 
concerned  infinite  credit. 

Gomes,  the  composer,  is  about  forty-five  years 
of  age — the  capital  of  Brazil  being  his  birthplace. 
The  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro — always  ready  to  give 
a  helping  hand  to  the  children  of  science  and 
art — seeing  the  superior  talent  of  young  Gomes, 
took  him  under  his  patronage.  Gomes  went  to 
Milan  and  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Signor  Mnzzucato  (a  successful  composer,  and 
author  of  the  valuable  pamphlet  1'rinapi  Filo- 
sofico-Musicali)  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries 
of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  His  progress  was 
rapid.  His  first  work,  given  to  the  public  in 
1S70,  was  Se  sa  minga,  and  met  with  moderate 
success.  Following  this  came  Maria  Toudor, 
Fesca,  and  Elisabetta  d' fnghilterra.  But  the 
operas  which  established  Gomes's  fame  were  the 
Salvator  Rosa  and  Guarany .  At  present  he  is 
writing  on  a  Brazilian  subject,  Raima.  A  few 
years  ago  he  went  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  gave  rep- 
resentations of  his  operas.  The  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  him  in  his  native  land  was  tre- 
mendous. The  Emperor  covered  him  with 
honors,  and  among  other  tokens  of  esteem,  pre- 
sented little  Carletto,  Gomes's  son,  with  a  check 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  story  of  Gua- 
rany is  as  follows  : 

"Cecilia,"  daughter  of  "Don  Antoine  de 
Mariz,"  Governor  of  Brazil,  is  pursued  by  the 
Aimore,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  enemies  to  the  Por- 
tuguese; but  she  is  saved  by  "  Perry,"  chief  of 
Guarany,  another  Indian  tribe  allied  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. "  Perry  "  and  "  Cecilia  "  become  enam- 
ored of  each  other,  though  her  father  had  designed 
to  give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  "Don  Alvaro." 
"Gonzales,"  an  adventurer,  also  loves  "Ce- 
cilia," and  conspires  to  abduct  her.  "Perry" 
appears  on  the  scene,  wounds  " Gonzales,"  and 
arouses  all  the  people  in  the  castle.  In  the 
meantime  the  Amore  tribe  are  about  to  assault 
•'Don  Antonio's"  castle  and  take  "Cecilia" 
captive.  "Perry"  causes  himself  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  also,  in  order  to  save  "Cecilia."  Then 
the  camp  of  the  Aimore  is  attacked  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  in  the  fight  that  ensues  "Perry" 
again  saves  "Cecilia,"  and  goes  with  her  to  her 
father's  castle;  but  there  finds  that  "Gonzales" 
is  conspiring  to  blow  up  the  establishment,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  taking  "  Cecilia."  "Don 
Antonio  "  discovers  the  conspiracy.  He  decides 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  daughter,  and  gives 
her  to  "  Perry,"  who  has  become  a  Christian. 
While  the  lovers  flee,  the  conspirators  enter  the 
castle,  which  is  immediately  mown  up  by  the 
Governor  himself. 

The  music  of  Guarany  is  the  work  of  a  mature 
musician,  and  it  bears  this  stamp.  "  Imitation 
of  Wagner!  "  cries  he  whose  musical  culture  is 
very  limited.  Imitation  of  Wagner,  because 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  old  artificial  limits 
within  which  the  great  Italian  melody  was  cir- 
cumscribed. This  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
said,  "  Imitation  of  Wagner";  but  it  is  not  the 
cabalettas  and  rondos  which  give  the  style  to 
Italians.  It  is  in  the  language  of  the  sonl  which 
Rousseau,  Mendelssohn  and  Mozart  envied  Italy 
as  a  privilege  conceded  by  heaven  ;  which  begins 
with  the  canzonettas  of  the  people  and  completes 
itself  in  the  divine  melodies  of  great  composers. 
Not  only  did  I  listen  to  the  few  performances 
given  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  but  I  examined 
attentively  the  score  at  the  piano,  in  order  to 
give  the  readers  of  The  San  Franciscan  a  fair 
judgment. 

Like  all  true  inspirations  of  genius — and  as 
such  it  has  already  been  recognized  by  the  critics 
of  great  artistic  centers,  Vienna,  Paris,  London, 
Berlin  and  Italy — the  Guarany  grows  upon  the 
listener  with  further  acquaintance,  and  every 
advance  towards  familiarity  with  its  music 
reveals  fresh  beauties.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
fascinate  at  the  outset.  Rather  is  one  struck  by 
the  thorough  earnestness  and  power  with  which 
the  composer  has  grasped  his  subject,  his  indi- 
viduality of  style  and  the  rich  flow  of  melody, 
running  alike  through  voice-parts  and  orches- 
tra. When  all  is  known  and  understood,  it  is 
very  eas^  to  note  the  extraordinary  skill  with 
which  Gomez  has  worked  out  and  elaborated 
the  various  divisions  of  his  score;  to  admire  the 
phrases  that  constitute  the  leading  motives,  as 
they  appear  and  reappear  with  ever-changing 
effect;  to  marvel  at  the  splendid  grouping  of  the 
choral  and  concerted  pieces.  Tne. characters  of 
this  opera  possess  appropriate  means  of  expres- 
sion. The  character  of  Perry,"  for  instance,  is 
explained  by  a  simple  passage  of  a  chord  upon 
the  third  major  or  minor;  that  of  "Cecilia" 
with  an  easy  phrase  in  a  three-quarters  move- 
ment, intersjjersed  with  triplets.  It  would  take 
long  to  explain  the  construction  of  each  charac- 
ter. The  orchestration  is  in  polyphonic  style, 
and  adapted  to  the  modern  taste.  One  thing  I 
cannot  admire  is,  an  extraordinary  over-use  of 
the  chromatic.  '  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  fault ;  but 
neither  can  it  be  said  to  Indicate  a  fecundity  of 
ideas.  I  shall  not  mention  the  "fifths"  and 
the  "diminished  sevenths"  which  occur  in  the 
score,  because  if  they  constitute  a  mistake  in 
harmony  as  it  is  taught  in  the  conservatory, 


they  arc  nevertheless  adopted  by  all  great  com- 
posers. There  are  certain  rules  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  the  existence  of  which  no  one  can 
explain.  It  is  upon  the  whimsical  effects  that 
these  rules  produce  that  a  thinker  must  fix  his 
attention.  These  are  the  rules  which  moved 
Gluck  to  exclaim:  "I  have  always  willingly 
sacrificed  the  rules  to  the  effect ;  "  which  Mozart 
called  the  "farce  of  the  trade;  "  and  about  which 
Beethoven  very  proudly  said  :  "  Albrechsberger 
forbids  the  filths,  but  I  allow  them!"  And 
Wagner?  If  diminished  sevenths  and  fifths 
ought  to  be  struck  from  his  operas,  very  little 
would  remain.  After  this,  I  suppose  Gomes 
cannot  be  condemned  for  the  use  of  them. 

Apart  from  the  general  features  of  excellence 
already  mentioned,  there  are  numbers  that  re- 
quire no  second  hearing  to  confirm  them  as 
gems  of  the  purest  melody  as  well  as  of  harmony. 
Among  the  most  striking  is  the  symphony, 
which  is  a  resume  of  all  the  principal  motives  of 
the  opera,  and  the  "  Ave  Maria  "  in  the  first  act. 
This  latter  is  a  concerted  piece,  masterfully 
worked  out.  It  is  a  perfect  incarnation  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony.  The  "  Invocation  "  may 
also  be  styled  the  production  of  a  genius.  The 
"  Polacca  "  of  Cecilia,  in  the  second  act,  is  ele- 
gant and  spontaneous.  The  chorus  of  the 
Aimore  is  very  original,  and  the  duet  "  Perche 
di  meste  lacrime  "  reveals  power  of  conception 
and  a  poetic  soul. 

The  performance  on  Wednesday  was  one  of 
the  best  given  by  the  Cambiaggio-  Siem-Lamnini 
company.  The  chorus  sang  more  smoothly  than 
ever  before.  SignorCavallini,  thechorus  instruct- 
or, must  be  complimented.  The  ensemble  of 
the  orchestra  was  also  excellent  all  through  the 
difficult  score,  Signor  Legeder  leading  with 
energy  and  skill. 

Signora  Peri,  as  "Cecilia,"  displayed  some 
very  good  vocalization,  especially  in  her  "  Scena 
e  BalTata"in  the  second  act,  and  in  theduet  with 
the  tenor  in  the  third  act.  She  is  a  favorite 
with  the  audience,  and  she  deserves  to  be. 

Giannini  was  also  very  much  applauded,  as 
usual  He  is  already  too  well  known  to  require 
that  details  should  Le  given  of  his  work. 

Signor  Vilmant  sang  and  acted  the  small  part 
of  "Gonzales"  with  his  usual  intelligence  and 
art.  An  encore  was  demanded  for  his  brindisi 
in  the  second  act. 

Signor  Serbolini  distinguished  himself  in  the 
two  parts  he  represented,  first  as  "Don  Anto- 
nio,"thenas  "Cacico."  In  the  latter,  especially, 
he  sang  beautifully,  and  above  all  the  Invocazione 
in  the  third  act.  The  mise-en-scene  was  gener- 
ally very  good.  The  entr-actes  were  extremely 
long,  but  this  always  occurs  in  the  first  perform- 
ance of  a  new  opera.  The  Guarany  has  made 
a  very  good  impression,  judging  by  the  signs  of 
enthusiasm  given  by  the  large  audience  assem- 
bled. 

The  Fabbri  German  and  Italian  opera  com- 
pany will  open  on  Tuesday,  2d  of  September,  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  in  Lohengrin.  As  the 
opera  has  never  been  sung  in  San  Francisco,  I 
subjoin  its  plot : 

Henry  I,  King  of  Germany,  surnamed  the 
"  Fowler,"  has  arrived  at  Antwerp,  with  the  in- 
tention of  levying  a  force  to  assist  him  in  repell- 
ling  the  Hungarians,  who  have  threatened  his 
dominions  with  invasion.  He  finds  Brabant  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  Godfrey,  the  young  son  of 
the  late  Duke,  has  disappeared,  and  his  sister 
Elsa  is  accused  of  murdering  him  by  her  guar- 
dian, Frederick,  Count  of  Telramenrd,  who  has 
married  Ortrud,  daughter  of  Radbod,  Prince  of 
Friesland,  and,  in  sight  of  his  wife,  claims  to  be 
the  ruler  of  the  Duchy.  Elsa,  appearing  before 
the  King,  asserts  her  innocence,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  cause  shall  be  decided  by  a  judicial 
combat  between  Frederick  and  any  champion 
who  may  appear  on  behalf  of  the  accused.  When 
her  condition  seems  most  hopeless,  a  knight  ap- 
pears, ascending  the  river  Scheldt  in  a  boat 
drawn  by  a  single  swan,  which,  on  landing,  he 
dismisses,  and  undertakes  her  delense— Elsa 
promising  that  if  he  is  victorious  she  wilf  bestow 
upon  him  her  hand,  and  never  question  him  as 
to  his  name  or  origin.  In  the  combat  that  en- 
sues Frederick  is  stricken  to  the  ground  by  his 
unknown  antagonist,  and  deprived  of  his  title 
and  estate.  Preparations  are  made  for  the  im- 
mediate marriage  ofthe  stranger  with  Elsa;  but 
while  all  are  reveling  in  the  Pallas,  or  Abode  of 
the  Knights,  Frederick  and  Ortrud  are  without, 
plotting  how  they  may  be  avenged  and  recover 
their  lost  honors.  Presenting  herself  at  the  Ke- 
menate,  or  Abode  of  the  Ladies,  Ortrud  moves 
the  compassion  of  Elsa,  who  not  only  gives  her 
admiration  but  promises  toobtain  the  pardon  of 
Frederick,  and  listens  to  the  suggestion  that  she 
ought  to  inquire  into  the  name  and  origin  of  her 
future  husband,  who,  without  the  ducal  title,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  King  Protector  of  Bra- 
bant and  leader  ofthe  Brabant  contingent  of  the 
German  army.  As  the  nuptial  procession  ap- 
proaches the  cathedral  the  conspirators  reveal 
themselves  in  their  true  character,  Ortrud  op- 
posing Elsa  at  the  door,  and  Frederick  declaring 
that  the  unknown  knight  is  a  sorcerer  who  has 
gained  his  victory  by  unfair  means.  The  in- 
truders are  expelled  by  the  King  and  people,  and 
the  marriage  takes  place;  but  when  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  left  in  the  nuptial  chamber, 
Elsa,  roused  by  the  evil  suggestions  of  Ortrud, 
begins,  in  spite  of  her  promise,  to  question  the 
knight,  who  in  vain  endeavors  to  allay  her  sus- 
picions. Frederick,  who  enters  the  room  with 
the  intention  of  assailing  his  former  antagonist, 
is  slain  by  him  at  once,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  explanation,  unwisely  solicited  by 
Elsa,  is  given  by  the  stranger  in  the  presence  of 
the  King.  He  is  the  son  of  King  Percival, 
keeper  ul  I  he  mysterious  cup  I  ntiwii  as  I  In'  "  1 1 1 1! \ 
Grail,"  to  whose  service  he  is  attached,  and 
whose  name  is  Lohengrin.  It  is  to  the  Grail 
that  he  is  indebted  for  his  invisible  power;  but 
now  that  his  name  is  revealed,  he  must  no  longer 
remain  in  Brabant.  The  swan  returns  with  the 
boat  to  bear  him  away;  but  he  removes  a 
gold  chain  from  its  neck,  and  in  its  stead  ap- 
pears the  youth  Godfrey,  who  has  been  changed 
to  a  swan  by  the  sorceress  Ortrud,  and  who  is 
now  declared  rightful  Duke  of  Brabant,  while 
Lohengrin  departs,  to  the  intense  grief  of  his 
bride  and  the  King  and  people,  who  have  lost  so 
valuable  an  ally. 

It  is  said  that  a  Spanish-Mexican  opera  com- 
pany, now  giving  performances  in  Tucson,  is  en 
route  to  San  Francisco,    The  troupe  is  made  up 


of  some  singers  left  by  Grau  in  Mev  who 
joined  forces  with  a  Spanish  Zarzuela 
tion,  to  give  light  and  comic  operas 
Quesada  is  the  prima  donna,  and  Senora  .  a 

the  contralto.  The  troupe  will  probabl)  be 
here  in  a  week  or  two.  Italian,  German  and 
Spanish  opera!  I  hope  we  have  enough.  EGO. 


A  NEW   PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  a  new 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels — elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  best  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Roweli.'s  Fire  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co.,  316  Pine  street. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestibn, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  as  a  blood  purifier,  is 
found  in  Slaven's  California  Fruit  Salt. 
Try  it.    All  druggists  have  it. 

A  new  map  of  San  Francisco  has  been  issued 
by  Warren  Holt,  that  is  declared  by  experts  to  be 
the  best  yet  made.  It  is  4%  by  5^-4  feet,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  is  a  mirror  of  the  city  down  to 
the  smallest  detail. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E 


22  and  24  GEARY. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN"    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Sltill   and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Okten, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  ! 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

SPtT  Open  F.veninos  "f£$ 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PIUNTEK 
C18  Clay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  .t  CO., 

311.  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,  San  Fr  ncisco. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Kire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Iiurglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  4  O., 

2ii  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

J^LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  g  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CONTRASTS. 


What  in  the  shadowy  corn  is  lying? 

<  chirping  and  fluttering,  breast  to  breast, 
Two  fledgeling  sparrows  that  ilream  of  Hying — 

And  the  broken  spoils  of  an  empty  nest ! 

What  in  the  furrowy  com  is  growing? 

Tossing  over  the  narrow  walk. 
Two  open  lilies  on  one  stem  blowing — 

And  a  bud  that  hangs  from  a  broken  stalk! 

Who  in  the  breezy  corn  is  hiding? 

Sheltering  under  its  high  green  roof. 
Two  happy  lovers  with  laughter  chiding — 

And  a  girl  who  sits  and  sighs  aloof! 


A  GRKAT  BOTANIST. 


It  was  Midsummer  Day  in  1711 ;  and  a  procession  of 
villagers— the  women  in  gold  beads  and  holiday  petticoats, 
the  men  in  black  suits  with  silver  buttons— came  out  of 
the  little  church  of  Stenbrohult,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Mochlen.  The  pastor,  Nils  Linnaeus,  and  his  wife  Chris- 
tina, led  the  way  with  their  little  boy  Carl,  ittst  four  years 
old,  who  wore  a  bouquet  nearly  as  big  as  himself  in  his 
quaint  little  coat.  They  had  been  giving  thanks  to  Cod 
for  the  return  of  summer— an  old  Swedish  celebration  ot 
Midsummer  Day;  and  now  the  young  people  wandered 
about  in  pairs  or  danced  round  a  maypole,  while  the 
elders  and  the  children  sat  on  the  grass  with  the  pastor 
and  his  wife,  who  knew  how  to  make  all  happy. 

The  turf  was  sprinkled  with  flowers,  for  the  Swedes  love 
to  say  that  their  country  is  as  rich  in  flowers  as  it  is  in  ice 
and  heroes.  And  the  pastor  told  the  children  that  they 
were  not  pretty  things  to  be  picked  and  thrown  away,  but 
that  each  flower  had  its  story  and  its  value  among  the 
wonders  of  Cod's  creation,  l  ie  showed  them  the  little 
blue  geranium  which  they  called  "God's  grace,"  anil  told 
them  that  in  old  days,  before  the  English  priests  brought 
Christianity  to  Sweden,  it  bore  the  name  of  "Odin's 
favor,"  after  the  hero  god.  None  of  the  children  listened 
more  earnestly  than  little  Carl;  and  when  the  feast-day 
was  over  he  had  the  advantage  of  walking  home  with  his 
hand  in  his  father's,  and  of  that  home  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  garden. 

Here  he  shan-d  as  he  could  his  father's  laljors;  for  the 
pastor  was  very  poor,  and  the  produce  of  the  garden  and 
fields  helped  to  provide  for  their  simple  life.  His  four 
hundred  specimens  of  plants  in  time  became  famous  in 
the  neighborhood. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  botany  and  flowers  Carl  spent 
his  childhood,  and  when  he  was  eight  years  old  he  was 
given  a  plot  of  ground  for  his  own,  and  several  plants 
to  start  with.  His  father  told  him  their  names  and  prop- 
erties, but  Carl  was  so  delighted  with  his  new  possession 
that  the  long  Latin  names  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Next  day, 
when  cross-questioned  about  them,  he  could  remember 
nothing.  For  a  moment  the  words  danced  before  him, 
and  then  darted  away,  like  the  bees  from  the  rows  of 
hives.  His  father  was  a  hasty  man ;  and  Carl  sjjent  a 
miserable  day,  watering  his  garden  with  tears,  and  went 
to  bed  thinking  he  should  never  be  happy  again.  But  it 
was  summer-time,  and  the  sun  shrine  in  the  morning  antl 
sparkled  on  the  lake,  and  the  hills  cast  long,  tempting 
snadows  into  the  valley,  and  the  woods  seemed  to  say, 
"Come,  we  hide  treasures  in  our  heart."  Best  of  all,  his 
lather  said  no  more  about  Latin  names,  when  he  kissed 
him. 

The  pastor  was  preparing  his  long  Sunday  sermon;  his 
mother  was  engaged  in  housewifely  cares,  and  the  garden 
was  lonely.  Why  should  he  not  answer  the  pleading  of 
the  ash  and  the  birch  and  the  whisper  of  the  fir-trees? 
So  Carl  Linnaeus  went  into  the  heart  of  the  woods. 

The  day  went  on,  and  Carl  was  not  to  be  found;  and 
it  was  not  until  evening  that  the  anxious  parents  saw  him 
walking  across  the  meadows  below  the  woods.  His  arms 
were  full  of  plants,  carefully  collected  for  his  new  gar- 
den. 

Before  long  the  father  and  mother  wi  re  quite  accus- 
tomed to  Carl's  wanderings  in  the  woods.  The  pastor 
was  pleased  at  the  love  of  nature  his  child  showed,  though 
at  the  same  time  these  expeditions  brought  inconvenience. 
Sonu;  of  Carl's  curiosities  turned  out  to  be  troublesome 
weeds,  and  attracted  wild  bees,  which  disturbed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  pastor's  much-cherished  hives.  Even 
this  was  forgiven,  when  Carl  conquered  the  long  names 
of  many  plants.  He  was  learning  Latin  now,  and  that 
helped  him.  l'oor  ( !arl !  The  problems  of  life  were  open- 
ing early  to  him  ;  for,  shortly  after  this,  he  displeased  .his 
father  by  remembering  so  many  botanical  names  and 
forgetting  all  he  was  being  taught  about  grammar  and 
theology.  It  was  one  thing  to  have  a  son  who  loved 
nature,  but  quite  another  thing  to  have  a  son  who  could 
do  nothing  else. 

Carl  was  to  be  a  pastor;  and,  in  despair,  his  father  sent 
him  to  school  at  Wexicoe.  He  had  lessons  now;  the  most 
of  the  day,  and  in  a  Swedish  winter  there  is  so  little  sun- 
light that  life  must  have  seemed  weary  to  the  country-bred 
boy.  However,  the  Swedes  sleep  through  many  of  the 
dark  winter  hours,  and  with  the  sun  make  up  in  the  sum- 
mer for  lost  time.  W  hen  these  long  days  came,  Carl's 
Wanderings  in  search  of  specimens  so  engrossed  him  that 
his  Studies  suffered  seriously.  Creat  was  Pastor  Linna;us's 
disappointment  when,  after  some  years,  he  received 
most  unfavorable  re|K>rts  of  his  son's  progress,  and  the 
authorities  plainly  told  him  that  he  was  unlit  for  the 
learned  life  of  a  pastor. 

C  arl  heard  of  his  father's  visit  to  Wexicoe  with  a  beating 
heart,  yet  his  distaste  for  school  routine  was  such  that  he- 
rejoiced  that  the  crisis  had  come.  If  his  father's  disappoint- 
ment grieved  him,  his  severity  overwhelmed  him.  A  son 
who  had  wasted  his  father's  money  and  thrown  away  the 
precious  hours  of  youth  was  not  worthy  of  more  instruc- 
tion, and  he  was  bound  to  a  shoemaker. 

Distress  of  mind  made  the  pastor  quite  ill;  and,  before 
leaving  Wexicoe  he  sent  for  Doctor  Rothmann.  This 
cclibrated  physician  drew  from  him  the  cause  of  his 
depression;  and,  having  noticed  Carl's  enthusiasm  and 


perseverence  in  the  pursuit!  of  his  favorite  science,  even 
prophesied  a  great  future  for  the  young  fellow. 

Linnaeus  must  have  thought  bitterly  that  his  son's  future 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  could  only  answer  that  he  had  no 
more  money  to  throw  away.  Rothmann  had  been  poor 
himself,  anil  sympathizing  with  this  difficulty,  begged 
that  Carl  might  remain  at  school  another  year,  as  a  guest 
in  his  house.  For  a  time  the  pastor  obstinately  refused; 
but  Rothmann  threw  in  skillful  praise  of  his  promising 
pupil,  until  the  father's  heart  softened,,  and  he  consented 
to  the  proposal. 

A  year  under  the  doctor's  roof  did  much  for  Carl. 
Rothmann  was  really  interested  in  him,  and  helped  him 
to  study  the  works  of  the  great  botanist  Tournefort.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  Carl  was  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Land.  One  of  the  professors  was  a  relative,  and  had 
promised  to  receive  him  into  his  house  during  his  time 
there. 

The  cathedral  bells  were  ringing  what  sounded  to  I.in- 
nants's  heart  a  hopeful  welcome;  but  when  he  reached 
I'rofessor  Huniajrus's  house  he  found  that,  after  the 
Swedish  custom,  they  were  ringing  "welcome  home" 
of  the  good  old  professor,  and  that  the  learned-looking 
.  men  coming  down  the  steep  steps  of  his  house  had  just 
partaken  of  the  funeral  feast. 

He  felt  stunned,  and  stood  aside  to  let  the  people  pass. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  maze  of  strangers  dawned  tin-  well- 
known  face  of  a  Wexicoe  tutor,  who  had  befriended  him 
in  early  days  there. 

Carl  briefly  told  his  trouble,  and  he  met  with  more 
than  a  friendly  greeting.  But  the  tutor  was  poor,  and 
Carl  scrupled  at  accepting  his  hospitality  for  long.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  his  work  now.  He  principally 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  physics,  and  was  soon  a 
marked  student  in  the  eyes  of  the  professor  of  botany  and 
physics,  w  ho  invited  him  to  live  in  his  family. 

Carl  was  one  of  those  well-balanced  people  that,  whether 
thrown  up  high  or  pushed  down  a  deep  precipice,  like  a 
cat  or  an  acrobat,  always  fell  on  his  feet;  and  this  time- 
he  had  landed  in  fair  quarters.  His  clean,  neat  bedroom 
made  him  think  of  home,  and  he  could  almost  fancy  his 
mother  had  smoothed  his  pillow. 

Carl  was  given  leave  to  choose  what  he  liked  from  the 
professor's  shelves — a  permission  of  such  value  to  Lin- 
naeus that  the  professor  lived  to  be  proud  that  his  books 
had  served  the  workl  so  good  a  turn.  Another  spoke- 
was  put  into  Linnaeus's  wheel  at  this  time  by  the  earnest 
representation  of  an  old  friend,  w  ho  considered  that  Carl 
wanted  a  wider  sphere  than  the  small  southern  university, 
and  urged  him  to  go  to  Upsala.  Greater  advantages  in 
the  study  of  medicine  were  the  only  inducement  for  such 
a  step.  He  left  kind  friends  and  comfort  for  a  city  of 
strangers  and  extreme  poverty — such  poverty  that  he  was 
obliged  to  mend  his  shoes  with  folded  paper  or  bark  to 
carry  him  through  his  long  botanical  rambles,  and  grate- 
fully accepted  meals  and  cast-off  clothes  from  his  fellow  - 
students. 

He  was  one  day  discussing  the  nature  of  a  plant  with 
one  of  the  custodians,  when  an  elderly  clergyman  drew 
nearand  listened  attentively.  Interrupting  him,  he  asked 
Linnaus  a  few  questions,  followed  by  begging  him  to 
walk  home  with  him.  When  Linnaeus  knew  that  Olaus 
Celsius  was  speaking,  he  would  gladly  have  walked  bare- 
foot over  the  sharpest  rocks  to  hold  a  conversation  with 
the  first  botanist  in  Sweden.  Celsius  was  now  working  at 
his  celebrated  book  on  the  Xatural  History  of  the  Bible, 
and  seeing  what  a  help  this  young  student  might  be,  in- 
vited him  to  live  with  him;  and  Linnaeus  gave  heart-work 
in  return  for  his  truly  paternal  care. 

In  this  library  he  came  u|>on  a  small  book  on  the 
structure  of  plants,  which  turned  his  attention  to  the 
stamens  and  pistils,  instead  of  examining  plants  by  their 
blooms.  A  botanical  disputation  took  place  about  this 
time;  and  though  Linnaeus,  as  a  student,  was  only  a 
listener,  it  emboldened  him  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  which 
astonished  the  botanists  of  Upsala  with  the  new  and 
curious  observations  w  hich  it  contained. 

Olaus  Rudbeck,  the  aged  professor,  saw  its  power;  and 
through  his  and  Celsius's  influence  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  asked  Linnaeus  to  undertake  a  journey  of  dis- 
covery to  Lapland. 

Elated  w  ith  the  honor  of  this  appointment,  he  returned 
home  until  the  spring  should  allow  his  departure.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  parents'  satisfaction. 
The  sum  of  forty  dollars,  which  was  voted  for  his  travel- 
ing exjienses,  seemed  surprisingly  small;  but  Linnaeus, 
used  to  hard  work  and  short  fare,  started  off  in  high  spirits 
on  horseback  from  Upsala,  on  May  2,  1732.  The  weather 
was  still  wintry,  and  the  nights  were  dark.  Among  the 
rocks  and  stones  of  the  highest  mountain  he  found  seve- 
ral rare  plants,  and  w  ith  redoubled  energy  he  rode  on  to 
Hernasund.  From  hence  he  traveled  on  foot  until  Whit- 
sun  eve,  when  he  reached  the  Umea  river.  The  sudden 
Swedish  spring  had  begun.  The  trees  were  rushing  into 
leaf  round  the  little  church  with  its  copper  spire;  the 
doors  of  the  w:ooilen  houses  stood  hospitably  open,  and 
the  pastor,  taking  an  evening  stroll,  welcomed  the  weary 
traveler  to  the  parsonage.  The  following  evening  he  was 
walking  in  a  wood  in  the  deepening  twilight,  when  he 
pen  lived  a  delicious  perfume,  something  like  meadow- 
sweet. It  was  too  dark  to  find  anything  then;  but  the 
next  morning  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  then  noticed  ver- 
dant row  s  of  leaves  along  the  sides  of  a  moss-grow  n  rock, 
with  slender  stalks  bearing  a  two-headed,  pale  pink. 
This  was  the  famous  little  plant  that  he  called  after  his 
own  name  Linnea  BorealisS  So  the  world  holds  those 
two  days  in  lasting  remembrance.  He  could  not  stay 
there  longer,  floods  were  to  be  feared,  and  the  north 
was  to  be  reached.  As  he  pressed  on,  the  spring  must 
have  seemed  ever  at  a  standstill,  lessening  in  its  |K>wcr  as 

*  In  the  first  volume  of  "The  Botany  of  California,"  following 
a  description  of  the  Linnea,  is  this  statement  of  its  habitat  on 
this  hemisphere:  "Moist,  mossy  woods  in  Mendocino  county; 
common  in  Oregon,  and  eastward,  extending  all  round  the  north- 
ern, cool,  temperate  zone."  Look  (or  it  next  year,  those  who 
may  journey  up  the  coast,  and  in  tinding  the  twin-flower  you 
may,  perhaps,  share  in  the  enthusiam  of  Linmeus.— Editor  San 
Franciscan, 


he  got  farther  north.  Still,  the  almost  impossible  mo- 
rasses held  treasures  to  reward  his  toilsome  way;  the 
young  shoots  began  to  decorate  the  seemingly  endless 
forests  of  gaunt  fir-trees;  and  the  white  flower  clusters  of 
the  mountain  ash,  or  Trior's  helper,  fringed  the  edges  of 
the  woods. 

The  Laps  were  very  friendly  to  him, and  joined  him  at 
times  on  his  journey.  The  sun  now-  only  disappeared  for 
halt  an  hour,  and  the  distant  mountains  remained  tip|>ed 
with  sunshine,  so  that,  by  walking  on  in  the  mellow  twi- 
light of  the  northern  night,  he  was  able  to  make  up  for 
the  difficulties  of  traveling.  The  gnats  and  insects  that 
sw  armed  in  the  air  were  no  insignificant  addition  to  these, 
and  his  skin  was  so  stung  and  blistered  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  cover  his  face  with  crape. 

The  pastors  of  northern  countries  arc  almost  all  well 
educated  men;  and  at  Rorstadt,  where  Linnajus  now- 
found  himeslf,  Pastor  Rask  was  a  traveler  and  a  natural- 
ist. His  beautiful  daughter  Sarah  also  added  a  charm  to 
this  resting-place  in  his  travels.  Such  relaxation  could 
not  long  lie  enjoyed,  however,  as  he  had  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  blinding  snow  country,  to  reach  the  Alps  of 
Torm  a.  For  four  weeks  his  sufferings  were  intense.  He 
and  his  faithful  Laps  tasted  no  bread  during  this  period, 
and  their  only  drink  was  water  sucked  from  the  snow. 

At  last  he  returned  to  Upsala.  His  heart  beat  high  as 
he  caught  sight  of  the  two  spires  of  the  ancient  red-brick 
cathedral,  fie  received  forty  dollars,  and  the  honor  of 
being  elected  an  Academician.  A  small  recognition,  it 
seems,  for  his  weary  travels  and  valuable  discoveries;  for, 
besides  a  hundred  different  unknown  plants,  his  observa- 
tions extended  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  nature,  and 
included  birds,  insects,  minerals,  and  the  habits  of  the 
Laplanders. 

About  this  time  Linnaeus  published  a  work  on  the 
flowers  of  Lapland,  classifying  them  by  the  number  of 
stamens  and  pistils.  1  -inn.eus  studied  science  in  the  right 
spirit,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  suc- 
cess. Book-writing  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  in  1733  he 
began  a  series  of  botanical  lectures. 

Celsius  now  tried  to  procure  a  professorship  at  Lund 
for  him.  This  failing,  Linn;eus's  own  pupils  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  asked  him  to  be  their  leader  in  an  expedition 
to  1  )alecarlia. 

He  was  received  with  honor  by  the  Governor,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  mineralogical  researches,  and  also  as  tutor 
to  his  sons.  The  townspeople  made  much  of  the  talented 
young  man,  and  he  was  soon  cheered  by  daily  work  and 
hearty  friendship. 

At  Christmas  time  he  and  his  companions  danced  on  the 
straw-strewn  floors  of  Doctor  Moneus's  country-house — 
straw  strewn  in  memory  of  the  lowly  stable  at  Bethlehem; 
and  then  and  there  he  learned  to  love  Elizabeth,  the  doc- 
tor's beautiful  daughter.  Linnaeus  won  the  father's  ap- 
probation, but  his  poverty  was  a  barrier  against  the  mar- 
riage taking  place.  However,  Moraeus  htld  out  hopes 
that  if  Linntcus  persevered  he  might  become  a  physician, 
and  in  three  years'  time  the  proposal  would  be  recon- 
sidered. 

So  Linnaeus  started  off  on  his  travels,  with  hope  in  his 
heart  and  his  pockets  filled  with  his  sweetheart's  money; 
for  she  had  supplied  him  from  her  savings. 

Hamburg  was  his  first  residence,  until  his  unpopularity 
obliged  him  to  leave.  He  discovered  that  a  seven-headed 
serpent  in  a  museum  of  a  reputed  savant — Sprci  kelse-n — 
was  merely  an  ingenious  production  of  art.  The  heads 
consisted  of  weasels'  jaw-bones  skillfully  covered  with 
snake-skin.  This  curiosity  was  the  security  for  a  loan 
often  thousand  marks;  and  Linnaeus's  explanation  de- 
stroyed its  value  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the  town. 

His  money  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  Still,  he  con- 
trived to  get  to  Ley  den,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Boerhaave.  Notw  ithstanding  this  celebrated  professor's 
entreaties,  [joverty  prevented  him  from  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  this  university,  and  he  pushed  on  to  Amsterdam. 

There  was  a  rich  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  at  that 
time,  called  George  Cliflbrt.  Every  year  he  spent  vast 
sums  on  rare  plants  and  curiosities;  and  his  museum  and 
garden  contained  treasures  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  W  ith  hint  Linnaeus  found  a  home.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  his  position,  and  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
florins  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging.  In  this  para- 
dise of  horticulture  and  botany  he  had  time  to  finish  some 
of  the  works  he  had  begun  at  Upsala;  and  during  his 
residence  there  he  was  sent  to  England  to  procure  plants 
from  the  botanical  gardens  at  Chelsea.  There  is  a  story 
told  that  when  Linnaeus  first  saw  an  English  common 
covered  with  golden  furze,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
and  thanked  Cod  that  he  had  lived  to  sec  so  beautiful  a 
sight. 

In  1738  Linnaeus  was  seized  w  ith  a  fever.  On  his  re- 
covery he  took  leave  of  his  kind  friends  in  Holland  and 
hastened  back  to  Falun,  paying  a  visit  to  his  old  father  at 
Stenbrohult  on  the  way.  His  mother  had  died  in  his 
absence;  and  he  would  have  hesitated  at  leaving  his 
father  again  if  his  young  brother  had  not  grow  n  up  to  be 
the  support  and  comfort  of  his  parent's  declining  years. 

Linnaeus's  joy  at  being  once  more  with  Elizabeth  was 
cut  short  by  his  departure  for  Stockholm,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician,  and  for  a  time  put  aside  his 
botanical  experiments. 

Much  up-hill  work  and  despair  of  success  was  his  por- 
tion at  first,  when,  by  a  lucky  chance,  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  wife  of  a  privy  councilor,  and  cured  her  cough.  Flay- 
ing cards  at  court  a  short  time  afterward,  Queen  Ulrica 
Eieanora  noticed  that  this  lady  put  something  in  her 
mouth.  On  inquiry,  she  was  told  that  it  was  a  wonderful 
lozenge,  prescribed  by  Dr.  Linnams.  The  Oucen,  hav- 
ing also  a  cough,  sent  for  Linnaeus;  and  his  fortune  was 
made.  Patients  Hocked  to  his  door,  and  he  was  appointed 
botanist  to  the  King. 

Some  years  afterward  I.innanis  became  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Upsala,  where  he  died  in  1778.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Upsala,  with  the  most  famous  men  of 
Sweden.  

"A  Light  Man,"  by  Henry  James,  is  not  an  autobi- 
ography, strange  as  it  may  appear. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GLADSTONE  IN  PRIVATE  LIFE. 


I  saw  Mr.  Gladstone  first  when  he  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  Happening  to  sit  very  near  him  at  a  dinner 
party,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  his  appear- 
ance closely  and  of  making  mental  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion. I  had  heard  him  called  "a  sloven,"  but  it  struck 
me  that  he  was  even  scrupulously  neat,  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  already  thinned  locks  to  that  of  the  small 
bouquet  in  his  buttonhole ;  and  during  the  number  of 
years  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  him  from  time 
to  time  the  same  care  was  always  apparent.  'The  most 
noticeable  point  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  physique  is  his 
immense  head,  the  extreme  development  of  his  superciliary 
ridge  giving  his  dark  eyes  doubly  the  appearance  of  being 
deeply  set.  I  had  seen  many  photographs  of  the  states- 
man, in  all  of  which  the  likeness  was  striking,  but  all  of 
which  more  or  less  exaggerated  peculiarities  and  gave  the 
impression  of  a  remarkably  plain,  almost  a  repulsive  person  ; 
whereas,  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer  he  was  really  a 
handsome  man  ;  the  women  all  thought  so,  and  with  their 
hero  worship  mingled  a  good  deal  of  personal  admiration. 
Mr.  Gladstone  affected  no  mysterious  reserve  in  speaking 
of  the  political  questions  of  the  day;  he  was  frank  and 
evidently  sincere.  While  avowedly  the  champion  of  the 
people,  he  occasionally  made  remarks  of  a  startlingly  con- 
servative character.  I  heard  him  say,  when  some  one 
spoke  lightly  of"  weeding  the  upper  house  of  the  spiritual 
lords,"  "  No,  no  ;  not  one  bishop  could  be  spared." 

He  thought  that  in  schools  "those  youths  should  be 
class-mates  whose  similar  position  in  society  would  bring 
them  in  contact  in  later  life." 

He  remarked  quite  earnestly  to  a  lady  sitting  beside 
him  :  "I  am  sorry  you  like  Cromwell;  I  like  Charles  the 
First." 

He  spoke  with  affectionate  reverence  of  the  present 
royal  family,  evidently  appreciating  not  only  their  public 
position,  but  their  private  virtues. 

His  manner,  nevertheless,  had  a  republican  simplicity, 
and  when  a  chord  was  touched  which  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  vibrated,  his  eye  kindled  and  Hashed  while 
his  tongue  poured  forth  an  eloquent  appeal,  or  protest,  as 
it  might  be,  and  he  showed  himself  a  true  liberal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  loved  by  his  friends  as  firmly  as  he  is 
hated  by  his  enemies.  In  society  he  is  very  popular,  in  a 
great  measure  because  he  assumes  no  air  of  superiority, 
is  entirely  free  from  arrogance,  and  never  monopolizes  the 
conversation.  He  listens  patiently  and  even  politely  to  a 
bore,  never  showing  weariness.  He  is  not  at  all  unwilling 
that  another  star  should  shine  where  he  shines,  and  no 
diversion  of  attention  from  himself  ever  appears  to  awake 
his  uneasiness.  I  was  present  on  one  occasion  at  a  table 
at  which  the  famous  but  somewhat  eccentric  Blackie  sat 
next  but  one  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  professor,  who  is 
very  energetic  and  vociferous,  brandished  his  arms  while 
he  was  speaking,  and  that  so  wildly  that  a  lady  who  was 
seated  between  the  two  distinguished  men  had  more  than 
once  to  draw  suddenly  back  to  avoid  his  clenched  hand 
striking  her  face.  He  interrupted  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
marks several  times,  the  interruption  being  borne  with 

Eerfect  equanimity  and  met  by  a  smile,  not  of  superiority, 
ut  indulgence  for  the  "God-intoxicated  man."  The 
subject  under  discussion  was  one  which  both  men  had 
much  at  heart — Greece  and  its  modern  explorers. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  he  approved  of  every  one 
doing  a  portion  of  manual  labor — a  practice  which  he  has 
always  observed  himself  and  encouraged  in  those  about 
him.  To  this  habit  a  good  deal  of  the  vigor  of  his  old 
age  is  doubtless  due. 

Speaking  ot  physical  powers,  he  once  said  to  me : 
"  I  think  I  preserve  my  strength  by  husbanding  it ;  if  I 
am  obliged  to  sit  late  up  at  night,  I  always  rise  proportion- 
ately late  the  following  morning;  and  I  never  do,  and 
never  have  done,  a  stroke  of  work  on  Sunday." 

On  another  occasion  we  were  discussing  the  use  and 
abuse  of  wine.    He  said,  on  being  questioned: 

"  When  I  am  at  mental  work  I  require  and  take  a 
certain  jwrtion  of  .wine;  but  I  can,  and  do,  work  hard 
with  my  hands  while  only  taking  water." 

It  was  generally  at  dinner  parties  that  I  met  the  prime 
minister,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  a  very  moderate  eater 
and  drinker,  yet  without  the  least  affectation  of  ab- 
stemiousness. 

The  topic  of  conversation  at  one  dinner  party  which  I 
remember  was  Bismarck.  For  a  time  Gladstone  was 
silent;  then  suddenly  turning  to  me,  said: 

"  If  Cavour  had  had  the  same  theater  as  Bismarck  he 
would  have  been  a  more  distinguished  man." 

About  his  sixty-eighth  or  sixty-ninth  year  the  great 
statesman  began  to  look  old :  he  did  not  stoop,  his  step 
had  not  lost  firmness,  but  his  face  became  deeply  lined, 
furrowed  and  careworn,  his  eye  less  bright,  though  it 
could  still  flash  with  suddenly  lit  fire. 

As  a  man,  there  is  none  better  living;  his  whole  career 
in  private  life  has  been  one  of  austere  virtue.— Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine. 


THE  PARLOR  DAUGHTER. 


A  great  deal  of  fault  is  found  with  the  parlor  daughter. 
It  is  said  of  her  that  she  sits  at  the  piano  and  sings,  "  What 
is  Home  Without  a  Mother?  "  while  the  mother  in  ques- 
tion is  toiling  over  the  fire  in  the  basement.  No  doubt 
this  is  true,  for  the  parlor  daughter  nearly  always  has  a 
kitchen  mother,  a  good,  plain,  sensible  woman,  who  says, 
"Young  people  will  be  young  people/'  and  takes  every 
burden  from  her  pretty  daughter's  shapely  shoulders  to 
put  them  on  her  own,  already  bowed  down  with  care. 

So  you  see  it  is  often  the  mother's  own  fault  that  there 
is  a  parlor  girl.  She  loves  this  daughter,  and  wants  her  to 
enjoy  life  while  she  is  young;  so  she  does  the  work  of  a 
servant  herself,  and  is  happy  in  so  doing.  She  loves  to 
hear  Lottie  play  on  the  piano.  It  seems  to  her  that  she 
could  work  all  day  to  the  accompaniment  of  "Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  or  "Sweet  Violets."  She 
has  been  all  her  life  trying  to  learn  one  tune,  and  has 
never  accomplished  it  yet.   And  Lottie  is  pretty,  and  has 


white  hands  with  taper  fingers,  and  goes  to  a  manicure. 
The  parlor  daughter  had  no  trouble  to  educate  her 
mother  up  to  all  those  advanced  ideas.  She  was  a  will- 
ing pupil.  She  remembers  what  a  hard  time  she  had 
when  she  was  young,  and  goes  to  the  other  extreme  with 
Lottie,  who  does  nothing  but  amuse  herself,  and  must 
have  help  to  do  that.  She  is  stylish,  and  it  pays  to  dress 
her  well.  She  has  a  knack  for  fancy  work,  painting  and 
Other  accomplishments  that  to  the  mother  indicate  genius. 
She  writes  a  lovely  hand,  and  has  plenty  of  correspond- 
ents. She  takes  books  from  the  library,  and  belongs  to  a 
literary  club.  Her  young  friends  do  not  work ;  why 
should  she? 

The  only  reason  why  she  should  work  is  to  show  that 
she  possesses  a  spark  of  gratitude ;  that  she  has  too  much 
respect  for  the  mother  who  has  done  so  much  for  her  to 
let  her  wear  out  her  declining  years  in  the  routine  of 
housework,  while  she  plays  the  role  of  parlor  ornament ; 
that  she  knows  in  her  secret  soul  that  labor  enobles  in- 
stead of  degrades;  that  the  key  of  the  kitchen  is  a  higher 
medal  of  honor  than  a  diploma  of  idleness.  Mother  love 
is  something  wonderful.  It  is  more  blest  in  giving  than 
in  receiving.  Hut  already  the  mother's  steps  are  tending 
down  that  hill  which  she  never  again  can  climb;  her  hair 
is  turning  gray;  her  eyes  are  weary;  she  wants  no  un- 
willing drudge  to  help  her,  but  a  service  of  love.  Think 
you,  the  creak,  creak  of  that  daughter's  chair,  as  she 
rocks  to  and  fro  in  the  parlor  above,  is  the  true  rhythm 
for  her  to  work  by?  or  the  tinkling  of  the  piano  keys, 
touVhed  by  her  satin-smooth  fingers,  a  tremolo  of  love? 
Is  it  a  good  or  loving  heart  that  will  read  the  thrilling  ro- 
mances of  Mrs.  Southworth  or  May  Fleming  with  bated 
breath  and  falling  tears,  while  a  pale,  tired  mother  is 
washing  dishes  in  the  kitchen?  It  may  be  the  mother's 
fault — the  fault  of  a  too  generous,  too  unselfish  love;  but 
if  the  daughter  has  a  good  heart,  will  she  take  advantage 
of  such  mistaken  kindness?  Will  she  not  rather  prove 
herself 

"A  creature  not  to  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food," 

And  refuse  at  once  and  forever  so  anomalous  a  position 
as  that  of  Parlor  Daughter  in  a  home  that  must  be  sus- 
tained by  a  Kitchen  Mother?  No  young  man  with  brains 
will  ever  expect  to  find  a  good  wife  in  a  young  woman 
who  is  not  at  first  a  good  daughter. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  NEW  CRIME  UNDER  THE  SUN. 


Many  years  ago,  in  the  early  history  of  Wisconsin, 
when  the  country  was  new  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice had  not  attained  the  degree  of  velocity  and  accuracy 
which  characterizes  the  present  day,  Elias  Palmer,  of 
Polk  county,  was  arrested,  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and 
after  a  tedious  preliminary  examination  lasting  for  two 
days,  he  was  bound  over  in  a  large  sum  to  await  the  ac- 
tion of  the  grand  jury  at  the  approaching  term  of  the 
court,  and  failing  to  secure  bail,  was  committed  on  a 
criminal  charge  of  chastity. 

Those  who  may  be  at  all  curious  upon  this  matter  may 
procure  the  full  details  of  this  memorable  examination  by 
consulting  the  court  files  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin vs.  Elias  Palmer,  now  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Osceola.  The  proceedings  in  the 
case  show  that,  although  Mr.  Palmer  was  accused  of  the 
grave  charge  of  chastity  in  his  preliminary  examination, 
upon  further  testimony  before  the  grand  jury  the  charge 
was  not  sustained.  He  now  points  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  upon  a  thorough  investigation  he  was  entirely  exon- 
erated, and  whatever  other  crime  he  may  have  been  guilty 
of,  chastity  was  not  one  of  them. 

Reviewing  the  case  in  a  cool  and  dipassionate  manner, 
we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  learned  counsel  who 
drew  the  complaint  and  had  the  defendant  "arranged 
before  the  court,"  as  he  called  it,  knew  what  chastity  im- 
plied or  not.  Would  he  have  been  able  to  diagnose  any- 
thing of  that  kind  if  he  had  met  it  on  the  road?  Did  he 
not  labor  under  a  miapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term?  Certainly  it  would  appear  so  from  the  testi- 
mony, which  went  to  show  that  if  Mr.  Palmer  had  vio- 
lated the  criminel  statutes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Wis- 
consin, it  had  not  been  through  abnormal  and  notorious 
chastity. 

It  would  therefore  be  more  charitable  to  look  upon  the 
entire  proceedings  as  an  erroneous  diagnosis- of  the  case 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  make  chastity  odious. 

This  is,  we  must  admit,  the  more  comforting  conclu- 
sion at  which  to  arrive,  for,  were  it  otherwise,  how  few  of 
us  would  be  safe?  If  chastity  were  to  become  a  subject 
for  adverse  criticism  and  even  criminal  prosecution,  it 
would  be  extremely  annoying  and  inconvenient.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  wishes  to  be  considered  eccentric,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  an  open  violator  of  the  law,  and  I  know- 
that  thousands  will  unite  with  me  in  heaving  sighs  of  re- 
lief throughout  our  broad  and  beautiful  land  upon  learn- 
ing that  this  effort  to  make  chastity  unpopular  has  failed 
utterly  and  hopelessly. 

We  can  now  return  to  our  various  avocations  in  life,  feel- 
ing that  the  law  and  the  courts  will  protect.  However  up- 
right and  morally  perpendicular  we  may  be  in  our  walk 
and  conversation  with  the  world,  we  will  not  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  an  eagle-eyed  public.  I  regard  it  as  a 
great  social  victory.  It  opens  up  a  way  for  mankind  by 
which  to  travel,  not  only  without  fear  of  the  law,  but 
actually  protected  by  our  statutes. 

A  man  in  Wisconsin  to-day  may  be  as  chaste  as  he  has 
a  mind  to,  and  still  evade  the  law.  I  le  may  form  this 
habit  in  youth,  and  become  more  addicted  to  it  in  later 
years,  with  the  utmost  impunity.  I  le  may  carry  it  to  such 
excess  as  to  become  almost  a  radical  and  an  extremist 
upon  this  subject;  and  yet  so  much  has  public  opinion 
changed  since  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Palmer  that  1  believe, 
were  a  man  to  be  caught  in  the  very  act,  convicted  and 
fined  for  chastity,  in  Polk  county  to-day,  the  people 
would  club  together  and  pay  his  line. — Bill  Nye,  in  Neiv 
York  Mercury.   

It  is  not  wonderful  that  an  irritation  of  the  scalp  should 
cause  a  falling-out  of  the  hair. 


BILL  NYE  ON  FEMALE  SUFFRAG1 


lair  one,  in  whose  eyes  the  light  of  hope  and  youti. 
joy  I  see,  you  ask  what  I  think  of  female  suffrage,  and 
you  desire  to  know  how  it  works  in  the  far  West,  where  it 
has  been  tried.  I  answer  that  it  works  all  right  enough, 
but  it  doesn't  tear  up  the  political  greensward  and  purify 
the  ballot  as  you  might  think  it  would.  If  you  will  come 
here,  however,  and  sit  near  me,  and  look  up  into  my 
deep,  earnest,  violet  eyes,  while  the  other  people  are  en- 
gaged in  discussing  our  young  man  and  our  boy — while 
the  great  world,  too,  has  its  eye  on  everything  else  except 
the  gentle  gazelle  with  the  tall,  pointed  hat  who  is  to  be 
the  mother  of  future  Congressmen,  it  will  be  a  good  time 
for  me  to  buzz  in  your  pinkest  ear. 

Female  suffrage  isn't  what  we  need  to  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  so  much  as  some  other  things.  In  this  land  of  the 
brave  and  home  of  the  free,  me  own  native  land,  if  you 
please,  each  name  represents  the  labors,  the  trials  and  vic- 
tories of  a  lifetime. 

America  permits  every  infant  born  under  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner — long  may  it  wave — to  begin  the  work  of 
making  of  himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be,  some- 
thing or  nothing.  Is  not  that  true,  Ethel?  Blood  and 
lineage  high  don't  count  much  here,  Ethel.  I'd  rather 
have  good,  vigorous  plebeian  blood  in  America,  Ethel, 
than  to  have  royal  blood  with  trichina:  in  it.  With  a  pure 
heart  and  a  liver  that  will  not  shirk  any  responsibility,  we 
may  accomplish  much.  So  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  pedi- 
gree or  the  prerogative  which  is  to  make  Rome  howl,  fair 
maid. 

There  are  men  in  this  great  land,  Ethel,  who  swing 
their  hats  and  howl  and  get  drunk  and  vote,  who  do  not 
know  so  much  all  their  lives  as  you  forget  when  you  are 
asleep.  So  it's  not  a  question  of  qualification,  you  see, 
but — let  us  step  into  the  conservatory  a  moment  while  I 
murmur  into  your  ear  a  thought  which  came  to  me  several 
years  ago.  Which  would  you  prefer,  Ethel — to  run  the 
government,  or  to  run  the  man  who  runs  the  govern- 
ment? 

I  see  by  the  tell-tale  color  that  comes  and  goes  in  your 
cheek,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  you  struggle  to 
swallow  your  fan,  that  you  twig. 

Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  the  object  of  a  joyous 
being  like  yourself  should  be  to  marry  a  man  and  run 
him ;  but  I  say  this  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction, that  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  my  own  sex 
enters  the  marriage  state  during  life.  Continuing  the 
argument  from  this  premise,  I  am  led  to  say,  and  still 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  in  each  case 
where  I  have  looked  up  the  data,  I  have  found  that  these 
men  have  married  one  of  your  sex. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  while  marriage  may  not  be  an 
object  toward  which  we  should  struggle,  it  is  a  condition 
of  things  which  is  certainly  alarmingly  prev  alent. 

And  that  is  why  I  say  that  female  suffrage  need  not 
rack  your  gentle  mind.  Let  that  job  out.  Be  the  natu- 
ral, noble,  unreasonable,  irresistible,  hilarious,  tearful, 
comforting,  sunny  package  of  strawberry-and-cream  con- 
tradictions that  you  are  now,  only  try  to  be  sensible  and 
useful,  and  you  will  be  solid  with  the  masses,  Ethel ;  you 
will  be  solid  with  the  masses. 

So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join  the 
matrimonial  caravan  that  moves  toward  the  connubial 
goal,  thou  go  not  like  the  half-paid  hired-man,  bugging 
potatoes;  but,  sustained  and  soothed  by  common-sense, 
approach  by  doom  like  one  who  wraps  the  cellar-door 
about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. — Puck. 


"What  have  you  done?  "  drawled  the  East  India  Ham- 
mock, languidly,  making  a  lazy  effort  to  swing  a  little  in 
the  evening  breeze. 

"Done!"  said  the  little  Baseball,  scornfully;  "what 
have  I  done?  Since  two  o'clock  I  have  been  at  it.  I 
broke  the  short-stop's  fingers,  knocked  an  eye  out  of  the 
catcher,  skinned  the  pitcher's  hands,  doubled  up  the  um- 
pire twice,  drove  the  wind  clean  out  of  the  second-base, 
broke  six  panes  of  glass  and  a  woman's  head  in  the  school- 
house,  and  knocked  a  spectator  cold.  What  have  I  done  ! 
I  haven't  lain  around  all  day,  a  limp  mass  of  protoplasmic 
network." 

And  he  smiled  in  bitter  triumph  as  he  thus  dismayed 
his  college  training. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Proud  man,  the  ( Governor  of  Texas.  He  recently  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  is  reported  as  saying: 

"When  I  am  traveling  in  foreign  parts,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  am  from  the  Lone  Star  state.  When  I  re- 
gister at  a  hotel  I  pick  out  a  pen  with  a  broad  point,  and 
I  write  after  my  name,  in  big  letters,  'FROM  TEXAS.'" 
.  And,  do  you  know,  a  man  who  was  traveling  in  those 
same  foreign  parts,  when  he  heard  of  this,  went  to  a 
hotel  where  the  Governor  had  stopped,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  after  his  name  were  the  words,  in  big  letters, 
"  frum  tecksis.  "I  )ear,  dear  I  even  the  governor  of  a  great 
state  may  sometimes  spell  by  car. — Burlington  Jfawlieye. 


"  Lucy,"  said  a 'Third-ward  boy  to  his  girl,  "  I  have  heard 
that  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  ice-cream  is  first  boiled 
and  afterwards  partially  congealed.  In  the  boiling  a  lac- 
teal acid  of  badene  isset  fret',  thai,  united  with  a  hyposul* 
phide  of  buteric  oxide,  again  solidifies  as  a  bi-sulphlde  of 
stumakake  in  the  congealing.  This,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  produces  pertonital  cramps,  freduently  ending 
fatally.    Now  let  us  go  and  get  some  ice-cream." 

"All  right  George,  Lucy  replied;  "if  the  bacteria:  and 
other  animals  can  stand  it  we  can." 

And  they  stood  it,  sitting  down  to  it. 


The  arctic  regions  are  not  without  their  pleasures.  The 
Esquimeau  girls  are  very  pretty;  dance,  sing,  and  do  not 
care  for  ice-cream.  Hot  drinks  and  walrus-blubber  are 
their  peculiar  vanities,  and  sealskin  sacqucs  are  sold  at 
two  iron  hoops  and  a  ten-penny  nail. — Boston  Transcript. 


"Stick  to  your  last" — especially  if  it  is  a  fifteen-cent 
"  Henry  Clay." 
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NEW  MAP  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Just  published  by  Warren  Holt,  413  Montgomery  >t. 
Compiled  to  date  from  official  sources.  Complete  in  every 
respect — streets,  grades,  railroads,  public  buildings,  etc. 
Soundings  on  the  city  front  and  Fort  Point.  Printed  on 
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W.  EVANS,  SESERAIi  AGENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Franrisco. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 


Passenger  Trail 


leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  hide),  at 


O  (~^\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .  O  W  viMe,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwooil,  Fchon,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Wav  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O  O  {~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express:  Bit, 
>—  yj  Kden,  Alvarado.  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatus,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

jr.    ( 5  f  \    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 

•  '  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dt»  CZ  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
«4P«->SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

<J3   (~\{~~\  A.  M.t  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$:*  OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  7.r»  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKI.AM)  AM>  ALAMEDA: 

36.00  —  36.30,  3.7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^112.00,  12.30,  V<-oo,  1.30, 1J2.00, 
3  30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P-  M« 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  3.5-3°»  3 6.00,  26.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo,  8.30, 
0.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30, 1)  1 1 .00,  1 1.30  A.  M. ;  %  12.00,  12.30, 
•Ji.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30.  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11.4s  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 3,5.16,  3.5.46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  10.46, 
n. 16,  If  11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  I12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    •[Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

ST  KAMS1I111     (  '  <  >  M  1  •  A  N  V, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corneT  First  and  Rrannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOSUKOIHi. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19th 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

AKAKIC  TUESDAY,  NOV-,  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage 'Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  OflTte,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

MMIIIMII 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  &  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  18H4. 

Opens  August  sth,   « loses  Sept  mi>»>r  8th. 

Mechanical  Progress,  Intention,  Art  and  Natural  Pro- 
due's  will  be  represented  by  the  best  obtainable  exhibits 
on  this  coast.  An  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERT, 
by  an  efficient  Orchestra,  each  afternoon  and  evening. 

PREMIUMS  —Medals  of  Gold.  Silver  and  Bronze, 
Diplomas  and  Cash,  will  be  awarded  as  Premiums  to 
meritorious  exhibits. 

ADMISSION: 

Doable  Beacon  Ticket  $.i  oo 

single  Benson  Ticket   3  00 

Apprentice,  Season   1  bo 

chilli's  Season     1  so 

Adult— Single  Admission   BO 

Child-  Single  Admission   as 

car  Season  Tickets  to  Members  of  tbe  in- 
stitute 111  Hall  Kales. 

Any  desired  information  given  or  sent,  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  31  Post  street. 

f.  11.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CULVER,  Secretary. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO   NO  RMA  V  N", 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  YVM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  liiisli  Street,  San  1'raneiseo. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  lxiltles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

33014  lii  sil  STREET, 

OENAMENTAL  KNCrRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


ISEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.J 


OPENING  OF  THE 

FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLES  IN  HATS 

THIS  WEEK,  BY 

C,  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER) 
At  332-336  Kearny  street,  between  Bush  and  Fine  streets,  San  Francisco. 

'The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pa'  ific  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties.    Send  for  the 

Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884. 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


-NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET- 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  52  7  and  52»  Market  St., 
San  Francisco. 


THE  /ETNA  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Hath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhora, 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  (General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  If.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  i\  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burnki.i.,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidkll,  Proprietor,  LideH  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OSes  33  7  Market  Street 

Kell  nerj  I'otrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  capital  $3,000,000  in  Geld 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkandhr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier: 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

1  "       11  s<  1  mt-  street, 

San  Francisco. 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  gUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 

HELLNASD  BROTHERS  A  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  525  Front  Street. 


THE  FAMOUS 


DUPLEX 


The  most  wonderful  Cur- 
ative Agent  in  the  world. 

Pull  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Gentleman,  price  fio.  i 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine  ; 

General  Dcbilitv, Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism  < 
Neuralgia,    A  ■  I  1/ A  II  I ff  n'T'i 

11  iiUflL  I  fllllLf  Bladder, 
Seminal  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Female  Weakness,  | 
Sick  Headache,  Inslptent  Catarrh,  Insipient  Con-  1 
sumption,  Lame  Back,  ami  many  other  diseases.  I 

BELT Pfi 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS. 

330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco* 


ALFALFA  FRUIT  AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   Ureal    Advantage*  ol  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  fruin  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  ftboDt  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved ....  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands    $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  I'm"- 
QUALBO  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  ^11  I.I.I  IC  .V  KM  l'I>, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


TH  1  : 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $1  00 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian  1  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles. 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
\Y.  H.  MeCORMICK, 
827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Partur  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  NERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORT  Kit. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   10  ih.  i  m.  HOI  SE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  I. ARK. IN. 
W.  J.  VAS  SAUCE,  Frop'r. 
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FACETS. 


It  is  now  extremely  fashionable  to  look  tanned  or  sun- 
burned. The  poor  plebeians,  who  stay  home  and  work 
all  the  summer,  are  sickled  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
poverty;  but  the  bloated  arisocracy,  who  disport  them- 
selves in  the  surf  or  ride  in  yachts  or  bask  in  sunshine  on 
the  mountain  side,  are  red  as  sugary  beetlets  or  brown  as 
stage  Indians.  Former  conditions  are  reversed.  It  is 
now  the  millionaires  who  are  tanned  and  horny-handed, 
and  the  sons  of  toil  who  are  pale  and  soft  and  sickly. 
This  makes  extra  trouble  for  some  people.  Fashionable 
ladies  who  want  to  prove  that  they  have  been  to  the 
country  have  not  only  to  board  up  their  front  doors  and 
pull  down  their  blinds  all  summer;  they  must  also  sit 
in  the  back  yard  until  they  are  thoroughly  blistered  and 
tanned. 

In  a  fortunate  hour  some  fashion  writer  remarked  that 
freckles  were  a  badge  of  beauty,  since  only  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  skins  will  freckle.  That  settled  it.  The 
manicures  have  a  new  branch  of  trade  now.  The  most 
expert  freckle  painter  of  the  season  is  at  Long  Branch. 
A  properly  painted  set  of  large,  sparse,  golden-brown 
freckles  will  last  two  days.  But  girls  who  are  really 
swells  have  theirs  painted  fresh  every  day. 


A  man  who  has  traveled  in  Mexico  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  the  heartfelt  necessity  for  soap  which  exists  in 
that  country.  Two  Americans,  named  Harwood  and 
Valech,  incautiously  started  a  soap-factory  there  last 
month.  With  an  insatiable  longing  for  the  quality  which 
is  akin  to  godliness,  the  Mexican  government  yearned  for 
that  soap-factory.  There  is  nothing  that  captures  the 
natives  of  a  foreign  land  like  an  absolute  novelty.  So 
imperious  was  their  desire  to  have  the  lathery  luxurv  all 
to  themselves,  that  the  rulers  of  Mexico  took  a  short-cut 
to  ownership  by  throwing  the  progenitors  of  the  soap- 
factory  into  prison.  There  they  languished  for  eight  days, 
until,  by  a  liberal  use  of  soap-grease  and  international  in- 
terference, they  slid  out.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  wash  a  black  man  white. 


Harry  Dam,  private  secretary  to  the  Governor,  and 
main-hatch-to-gallan'-stuns'l  of  the  shipof  state,  has  been 
hunting  in  Shasta  county,  where  he  says  he  killed  a  bear 
and  several  deer.  The  genial  Harry  is  a  good  story-teller, 
and  has  so  picturesque  and  convincing  a  style  that  people 
sometimes  doubt  him.  I  met  him  the  other  night,  after 
the  theater.  He  looked  limp  and;  weary  his  eye-glasses 
were  mussed,  and  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  On  inquiring  the 
trouble,  he  responded  thus : 

"I  don't  mind  killing  a  bear.  It's  a  mere  bagatelle; 
child's  play ;  chasing  butterflies.  Any  fool  could  kill  a 
bear.  Why,  up  in  Shasta  they  sit  in  a  circle  round  the 
hotel,  fold  their  forepaws  on  their  bosoms,  and  beg  to  be 
killed.  You  have  to  kill  a  bear  before  breakfast,  just  to 
avoid  being  eccentric.  Now,  I  did  kill  a  bear.  It  wasn't 
difficult— a  mere  bit  of  pleasantry,  resulting  disastrously 
or  the  bear.    I  didn't  seem  to  feel  the  exertion  at  the 


time  at  all.  But  since  I  have  come  to  town  I  am  used 
up  and  overcome,  trying  to  make  people  believe  me. 
Yes,  yes,  any  one  can  kill  a  bear;  but  to  make  people 
believe  that  he  did  it — that  requires  statesmanship  ! " 


Julius  Cresar,  late  of  the  California  Theater,  strongly 
resembled  a  disabled  woodcut  of  W.  W.  Foote,  the  Rail- 
road Commissioner.  Being  a  little  patriotic  and  more  or 
less  Hibernian,  he  referred  to  his  wife,  the  Roman 
matron  Calphurnia,  as  "California."  "California"  was 
a  study.  Some  one  suggested  that  she  ought  to  be  laid 
away  and  kept  for  state  occasions,  as  being 

A  creature  all  to  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

Whereupon  the  poet  spoke  up,  and,  hitting  the  nail  on 
the  head  with  unpoetic  accuracy,  said: 

"  Yes,  she  looks  like  some  rare  breed  of  poultry." 


Dr.  Zukertort,  the  chess  champion,  has  just  finished  his 
trans-continental  tour,  and  has  been  interviewed  at  the 
Manhattan  Chess  Club  in  New  York.  He  says:  "The 
best  chess  player  in  California  is  a  lawyer  named  Joseph 
Redding,  who  is  also  one  of  California's  Fish  Commis- 
sioners." Quite  right.  Mr.  Redding  is  also  a  musical 
composer,  a  politician,  a  writer  of  farces,  and  the  only 
man  in  the  Bohemian  Club  who  can  throw  a  stone  over 
the  topmost  branch  of  a  giant  redwood.  For  this  last 
accomplishment  he  has  been  appointed  a  life  member  of 
the  annual  Midsummer  High  Jinks  Committee.  He 
throws  the  stone  that  carries  the  cord  that  suspends  the 
lantern  that  forms  the  apex  of  their  evening  decorations; 
and  in  other  respects  he  does  quite  well. 


It  moves  the  old-timers  to  see  Harry  Edwards  in  town 
once  more.  For  many  years  he  was  identified,  as  scientist 
and  actor,  with  the  progress  of  this  city.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  original  Bohemian  Club, 
which,  as  a  nucleus  of  brains,  never  had  its  equal  in 
America.  I  well  remember,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
hearing  Professor  Agassiz  at  a  public  lecture  refer  to 
Harry  Edwards's  scientific  accomplishments  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  respect  and  admiration.  It  puzzled  the  good 
Agassiz  very  much  that  a  man  who  held  undoubted  rank 
as  a  scientist  should  also  choose  to  be  an  actor.  But,  as 
an  actor,  Edwards  was  in  noble  company  in  those  days. 
And,  indeed,  he  is  in  very* good  company  now. 


I  remember  going  with  Charley  Stoddard  to  North 
Beach,  to  visit  Harry  Edwards  and  his  wife  in  their  cozy 
little  home  on  the  hillside.  Besides  nineteen  thousand 
beetles,  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bugs,  all  told, 
Edwards  had  a  wonderful  and  most  methodically  arranged 
collection  of  all  kinds  of  relics  and  curiosities,  some  rare 
prints  and  engravings — including  a  likeness  of  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,  a  pencil  sketch  of  some  kind  by  every  great  actor  or  ac- 
tress of  the  present  generation,  letters,  photographs,  et  cet- 
era, without  end.  All  his  life  he  has  kept  two  diaries,  one 
scientific  and  the  other  of  current  events.  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  another  man  in  America  who  is  such  an 
encyclopedia  of  interesting  information.  I  asked  him  at 
the  time  about  his  early  life  and  history,  and  inquired 
how  he  had  begun  his  scientific  collection.  He  replied 
that  he  was  born  with  the  taste.  Before  he  was  nine 
years  of  age  he  had  acquired  quite  a  nice  lot  of  speci- 
mens. He  packed  them  away  for  safe  keeping  in  an  old 
bandbox  of  his  mother's.  One  day  a  heavy  friend  of  the 
family's  sat  on  the  bandbox  and  crushed  the  collection 
out  of  existence.  Nothing  daunted,  the  infant  scientist 
began  to  save  up  his  money.  In  course  of  time  he 
bought  a  small  but  solid  cabinet  about  the  size  of  a 
medicine  chest,  and  defied  the  world  to  sit  on  it.  The 
last  time  I  asked  about  it  the  little  cabinet  was  still  in  his 
possession. 

Sister  Stow,  of  the  S.  S.  S. — Social  Science  Spoopen- 
dykes — is  once  more  on  the  rampage.  She  chases  the 
trouserlet  over  the  plain,  and  the  cold  pantaloon  she 
would  bind  with  a  chain.  Patience,  sweet  sister!  Thy 
withered  twigs  shall  yet  propel  thee  to  thy  goal.  Thou 


shalt  shine  anon  in  bifurcated  beauty,  like  twin  umbrella- 
cases  depending  from  a  bust  of  Hecate.  Meanwhile,  pos- 
sess thy  soul  in  peace.  And,  whatever  thou  dost,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  arts,  put  no  more  trousers  on  paper.  Be 
a  man — a  plain,  simple  man,  if  thou  wilt;  but  an  artist — 
heaven  defend  us!  Some  day  thou  shalt  enter  the  illim- 
itable, trouserless  Beyond.  There,  as  Charles  Lamb 
tells  us,  thou  shalt  be  all  head  and  wings — as  good  a  man 
as  any.  So,  then,  when  thy  summons  comes,  tie  thou 
thy  pantaloons  in  knot  ferocious  about  thy  neck.  And 
when  the  cherubs  see  thee  coming,  they  shall  touch 
their  roseate  wing-tips  to  their  noses,  and  chant  in  unison, 
"  It  is  he  !    It  is  he!    Oh,  what  a  naughty  man!" 


There  is  nothing  like  a  pleasant  interchange  of  cour- 
tesies. When  men  are  really  friends,  there  is  little  they 
will  not  do  for  one  another.  I  have  known  a  man  to  pay 
another's  debts,  lend  him  his  clothes,  love  his  wife,  and 
go  security  for  him — all  out  of  pure  friendship.  For  all 
that,  there  is  a  gentleman  in  town,  named  Fulton  Berry, 
who  really  asks  too  much  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Berry  is  a 
tall,  spare  man,  built  on  the  extension  plan.  He  has,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  carries  his  head  so  high,  a  great 
many  friends  who  are  very  fond  of  him.  In  short,  he  is 
extremely  popular.  But  he  expects  too  much  of  them. 
One  of  his  greatest  friends  is  the  famous  art  patron  Mr. 
Al  Gerberding.  Mr.  Gerberding  is  a  man  of  average 
stature,  when  he  stands  alone;  but,  as  compared  to  Mr. 
Berry's  unlimited  length,  he  is  a  mere  beginning.  The 
other  day  Mr.  Berry  fell  ill,  and  sent,  of  course,  for  his 
good  friend  Gerberding.  When  the  latter  arrived,  Berry 
was  stretched  out  in  a  bed  of  extra  length,  looking  very 
pale  and  wretched.  However,  he  managed  to  sit  up  long 
enough  to  write  a  note,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Gerberding, 
and  charged  him  to  deliver  it  in  person,  and  before  one 
p.  m.  Mr.  G.,  with  great  politeness  and  kindness,  agreed 
to  do  so,  although  he  knew  that  it  would  inconvenience 
him  very  much  to  take  the  time  from  business.  Mr. 
Berry  thanked  Mr.  G.  feelingly  for  his  self-sacrifice. 

Promptly  at  half-past  twelve  Mr.  G.  left  his  business 
and  proceeded  to  deliver  Mr.  Berry's  note.  He  saw  with 
surprise  that  it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Berry's  tailor.  A 
little  mystified,  but  valiantly  true  to  his  friend,  he  carried 
the  note  to  its  address.  The  tailor  read  it  and  turned 
pale.  His  teeth  chattered,  and  he  looked  at  Mr.  G.  as  if 
he  were  a  maniac.  He  threw  the  note  upon  the  floor 
as  if  the  devil  were  after  him.  Mr.  Gerberding  picked 
up  the  note.    It  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SHEARS:  I  am  very  ill — unable  to  leave  my  bed.  Sorry 
I  can't  come  to-day  and  try  the  clothes  on,  as  per  agreement.  My 
friend  will  transact  all  business  during  my  sickness.  Please  try 
the  trousers  on  the  bearer,  and  oblige       Fui.ton  G.  Berry. 


Brown,  who  is  a  young  lawyer,  occasionally  makes  a 
remark  that  ought  to  live  in  history.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  discussing  with  a  friend  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
masculine  heart.  The  friend  spoke  with  surprise  con- 
cerning the  number  of  well  educated  men  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  servant-maids,  nurse-maids,  waiting- 
maids  and  the  like. 

"  Not  at  all  strange,"  said  Brown.  "  I  think  it  was 
Talleyrand  who  first  advanced  the  principle  that  all  things 
come  to  her  who  waits." 


The  latest  high  art  development  is  a  new  trade — that  of 
renting  out  oil  paintings  to  be  copied.  They  bring  all  the 
way  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day,  according  to  size 
and  value.  As  the  average  amateur  copy  cannot  be  rec- 
ognized, it  is  a  very  good  way  to  make  money  out  of  one's 
pictures.  Of  course,  a  picture  loses  in  value  by  being 
duplicated — if  decorative  fiends  could  paint  well  enough 
to  suggest  the  idea.  But  as  amateur  work  is  generally  of 
the  patent  reversible  kind,  that  might  be  intended  for  any- 
thing, but  really  suggests  nothing,  the  pictures  rented  may 
be  considered  as  absolutely  free  from  danger  of  reproduc- 
tion. This  would  be  a  good  way  for  some  of  our  dealers 
to  use  the  unsalable  pictures  they  have  stacked  away  in 
back  rooms,  and  which  they  from  time  to  time  spring 
upon  the  guileless  public  under  the  alluring  title  of  recent 
European  importations.  Solitaire. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ROWENA  DARLING, 


A  heap  of  mortar,  brick  and  stone, 

O'ergrown  with  shrubs,  o'errun  with  vines: 

That  here  was  once  a  house  and  home 
How  ill  the  careless  sense  divines, 

Rowena  Darling! 

Not  careless  his,  my  friend's,  who  loves 

To  wander  in  the  ancient  ways. 
To  talk  of  olden  times,  and — yes— 

To  celebrate  your  simple  praise, 

Rowena  Darling. 

Here,  once  upon  a  time,  he  tells, 

There  lived!  a  girl  unknown  to  fame; 
The  country-side  no  sweeter  knew — 

It  could  not  know  a  sweeter  name — 

Rowena  Darling. 

Here,  where  the  birches'  silver  gleam 

Shines  where  the  hearth-tire  used  to  blaze, 

The  hearth-stone  still  you  can  descry, 
As  smooth  as  in  your  loveliest  days, 

Rowena  Darling. 

Here  whisks  about  the  squirrel  brown, 
Here  thrush  or  robin  conies  and  sing; 

But  standing  here,  I  can  but  think 
Of  other  days  and  sweeter  things, 

Rowena  Darling. 

Here  baked  the  apples  in  a  row; 

Here  cracked  the  chestnuts  ripe  and  sweet ; 
Here — ah,  I  seem  to  see  them  now! — 

You  warmed  your  pretty  buskined  feet, 
Rowena  Darling. 

And  here,  when  burned  the  embers  low, 

And  old  folks  long  had  been  asleep, 
Your  heart  stood  still  to  hear  a  voice 

That  whispered — oh,  how  warm  and  deep! — 
Rowena,  Darling. 

Alas,  how  many  years  have  fled 

Since  hearth  and  heart  were  warm  and  bright, 
And  all  the  room  and  all  the  world 

Glowed  with  your  love's  supreme  delight, 
Rowena  Darling ! 

This  rose-bush  growing  by  the  door 

Perhaps  you  planted  long  ago; 
I  pluck  and  kiss  for  your  dear  sake 
Its  fairest,  be  it  so  or  no, 

Rowena  Darling. 
J.  IV.  Chadxvick,  in  Independent . 


BORROWED  BAGGAGE. 


Cyrus  Durham  was  very  busy  on  a  certain  afternoon 
making  an  omelet;  at  least  he  called  it  an  omelet,  but  in 
reality  it  was  nothing  but  scrambled  eggs.  "Omelet" 
sounded  better,  but  it  would  not  have  tasted  half  so  good, 
especially  if  Cyrus  had  had  to  make  it  himself. 

In  order  to  understand  why  this  young  man  cooked  his 
own  eggs  it  must  be  known  that  he  was  a  medical  student 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  son  of  a  very  respectable  and  by 
no  means  ungenerous  physician  in  Maryland,  who 
allowed  him  for  his  expenses  i|uite  enough  to  keep  him 
very  comfortably,  even  in  a  large  city.  But  Cyrus,  who 
always  had  table-board  on  Walnut  street  ior  about  the 
first  half  of  every  month,  had  generally  been  accustomed, 
from  necessity,  to  live  in  a  "  bachelor-hall  "  style  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  month  in  his  rooms  on  Sansom 
street.  He  was  very  nicely  situated  in  these  rooms,  and 
the  high  rent  he  paid  for  them  contributed  not  a  little 
to  a  slimness  of  his  purse  during  those  days  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  arrival  of  his  monthly  remittances. 

His  "  study"  was  on  the  second  floor  of  what  is  known 
in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  as  the  "  back-buildings," 
and  was  approached  from  the  long  entry  by  a  single  short 
flight  of  stairs.  This  room  looked  out  at  the  side  on  a 
pleasant  yard,  was  very  well  furnished,  and  was  altogether 
quite  too  good  for  a  young  fellow  who  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  any  garret  where  he  could  study  unmolested. 
Back  of  the  large  room  was  a  small  bedchamber,  gener- 
ally tenanted  not  only  by  Cyrus  himself,  but  by  any  one 
of  his  companions  who  might  stay  too  late  studying  anat- 
omy— or  euchre. 

Cyrus  was  bending  over  his  little  wood-stove,  stirring  his 
eggs  rapidly  lest  they  should  burn,  and  keeping  an  eye  at 
the  same  time  on  his  coffee-pot,  which,  however,  had 
given  no  signs  of  boiling.  It  was  only  four  o'clock,  but 
Cyrus  had  had  but  a  slight  lunch,  and  so  wanted  an  early 
supper.  This  power  of  having  his  meals  when  he  chose 
was  another  advantage  of  his  mode  of  living.  His  table 
was  set  with  a  small  linen  cloth  (the  clean  side  up),  a  cup 
and  saucer,  and  a  plate.  The  "omelet"  was  just  done, 
and  Cyrus  had  given  it  the  last  scrape  around  the  pan, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  I"  said  he,  and  the  door  opened  and  the 
knocker  entered.  Cyrus  looked  around,  and  dropped  on 
the  top  of  the  stove  the  frying-pan  which  he  was  just  lift- 
ing off  by  the  long  handle.  In  the  doorway  stood  a 
young  lady,  dressed  in  the  loveliest  possible  traveling 
suit,  with  roses  in  her  cheeks  far  more  glowing  than  the 
pink  lining  of  her  parasol. 

"  Mr.  Durham,"  said  she. 

"Why,  Miss  Birch!"  cried  Cyrus  (with  his  face  redder 
than  any  silk  a  lady  would  dare  use  to  line  her  parasol). 
"  I  had  no  idea — I  am  very  glad  to  see  you;  take  a  seat. 
You  must  excuse  me— bachelor's,  hall,  you  know.  When 
did  you  come  on? " 

Miss  Fanny  Birch  was  by  no  means  unembarrassed. 
She  had  hesitated  about  calling  on  Mr.  Durham,  and 
would  certainly  have  postponed  her  visit  had  she  thought 
she  would  have  found  him  cooking  his  dinner,  supper,  or 
whatever  it  was.  But  she  took  a  seat  which  Cyrus  had 
placed  for  her  (as  far  as  possible  from  the  stove,  but,  un- 
luckily, facing  it),  and  with  a  little  laugh,  which  was  in- 
tended to  restore  her  self-possession,  and  which  had  a 
partial  success,  asked  him  where  he  supposed  she  had 
"come  on"  from;  and  then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  she  had  not  come 
from  home,  but  was  just  going  there  (she  lived  about  half 


a  mile  from  Dr.  Durham's  place)  from  her  uncle  William's, 

where  she  had  been  for  nearly  a  month. 

"  You  know,"  said  she,  "that  he  lives  in  New  Jersey, 
just  a  little  way  out  of  Trenton." 

Cyrus  didn't  know  it,  but  he  did  not  say  so,  but  asked 
her  if  she  had  a  pleasant  time.  She  answered  that  it  was 
at  first,  but  she  got  tired  as  soon  as  cousin  Emily  had 
been  obliged  to  go  back  to  boarding-school;  and,  he 
knew,  those  Connecticut  schools  always  commence  their 
terms  right  in  the  middle  of  the  finest  weather;  and  did 
all  the  students  keep  bachelor's  hall  this  way? 

Cyrus  said  that  the  most  of  them  did;  at  any  rate  those 
who  liked  better  and  fresher  food  than  they  generally  got 
at  the  boarding-houses.  Then  Miss  Fanny  remarked 
that  she  thought  that  it  was  a  very  good  way  if  you  only 
knew  how  to  cook ;  and  didn't  he  think  that  whatever 
was  in  that  pan  was  all  burning  up?  Cyrus  turned  round 
|  and  said  he  thought  it  was;  and  so  he  took  the  frying- 
pan,  full  of  blackened  and  smoking  eggs,  off  the  fire,  and 
moved  the  coffee-pot  a  little  back. 

When  he  sat  down  again  there  was  a  little  silence.  He 
knew  she  had  not  come  to  see  him  simply  because  they 
were  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  he  thought  it  very 
probable  that  she  had  something  particular  to  say,  and 
was  wondering  how  she  should  say  it.  He  was  right. 
After  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  remarking  that  she 
should  think  the  people  in  the  next  house  could  look  right 
in  here,  she  said : 

"  Mr.  Durham,  I  guess  you  wonder  why  I  came  to  see 
you.  Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  are  glad;  but,  you  see,  I 
left  uncle's  this  morning  by  the  boat,  and  sent  my  trunks 
on  home  by  express;  and  coming  off  the  boat  at  Arch 
street  wharf,  or  somewhere — I  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
where— I  had  my  pocked  picked,  or  lost  my  portmonnaie  ; 
and  I  didn't  know  a  soul  in  Philadelphia  who  could  lend 
me  enough  to  pay  my  fare  in  the  cars,  except  you,  and  I 
thought  I'd  borrow  some  of  you.  I  knew  you  lived  on 
Sansom  street,  but  1  had  to  ring  at  ever  so  many  houses 
before  1  found  you." 

Now  as  Cyrus  had  exactly  forty-eight  cents  in  his  pocket, 
this  was  rather  hard  on  the  young  man. 

"You  see,"  she  continued,  "that  if  I  take  the  six 
o'clock  train  for  Baltimore,  I  will  get  there  about  ten,  and 
I  can  stay  with  Mrs.  Sinclair  to-night.  The  passenger 
cars  will  take  me  right  past  her  door,  and  father  will  send 
you  the  money  ' 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  that,"  said  Cyrus,  who  looked  ex- 
actly as  if  he  was  returning  from  the  grave  of  a  pair  of 
twins.  "  But — I  haven't — I  think  not,  at  least — but  that 
need  make  no  difference— I'll  just  step  out  and  get  it. 
Oh,  I'm  very  glad  indeed— no  trouble  at  all — very  glad 
you  came  to  me.  Just  make  yourself  comfortable  here 
for  a  few  minutes.  There's  pipe — I  mean,  there's  some 
books  perhaps  you  would  like  to  look  at.  I'll  be  back 
directly.    No  trouble  at  all." 

So  off  went  Cyrus,  with  his  hat  on  hind  part  before. 
As  for  Miss  Fanny  Birch,  she  first  wished  that  she  hadn't 
come.  But  then  she  thought  that  she  couldn't  help  it, 
for  she  had  no  other  place  to  go  to.  But  she  thought  of 
course  he'd  have  money  enough  for  that.  "  What  a  pity 
about  those  eggs — just  as  black  as  a  crisp  !  What  a  funny 
way  of  living!  I  wonder  if  he  calls  these  things  clean. 
He  ought  to  have  somebody  to  wash  his  cups  and  plates 
for  him;  but  I  sup[>ose  it  wouldn't  be  bachelor's  hall  if 
he  didn't  do  it  himself.  All  those  books  are  full  of  hor- 
rid bones,  I  expect;  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  look  at 
them.  I  should  think  he  did  nothing  but  smoke  ;  pipes 
everywhere;  I  wish  he'd  hurry  back.  Why,  it's  six 
o'clock  now  !  Oh,  that  clock  don't  go — it  quite  frightened 
me,  I  declare.    Why  don't  he  have  his  clock  wound  up?  " 

With  thoughts  like  these  Miss  Fannie  beguiled  a  part 
of  the  time  that  she  was  obliged  to  wait  for  Cyrus ;  but  at 
length,  tiring  of  examining  the  room,  she  ventured  to 
take  up  a  book,  which  fortunately  proved  to  be  an  odd 
volume  of  Macaulay,  and  so  she  forgot  the  world  in  the 
fortunes  of  William  of  Orange  until  Cyrus  returned. 

That  poor  young  man  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  On 
reaching  the  street  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  doubt,  and 
then  hurried  to  William  Heiskill's  boarding-house,  to 
try  and  borrow  ten  dollars.  He  knew  that  five  would 
pay  Miss  Birch's  passage  through  to  her  father's  house; 
but  he  could  not  offer  her  less  than  ten.  Heiskill  was 
otit.  Then  a  quick  run  round  to  Walnut  street  revealed 
the  fact  that  Seymour  had  "  gone  out  walking,  sir,  with 
Mr.  Heiskill."  Cyrus  knew  that  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  finding  any  of  his  student  friends  at  home  on 
such  a  fine  afternoon;  but  still  he  hurried  down  to 
Spruce  street,  to  see  if  by  chance  little  Myles  was  trying 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  a  trifle  of  study.  But  Myles, 
if  he  was  engaged  in  any  work  of  self-benefit,  was  not 
doing  it  at  home. 

" Confound  it!  "  said  Cyrus.    "I'll  try  pious  Arnold." 

"  Pious"  Arnold  was  so  called,  not  on  account  of  any 
religious  tendency  he  exhibited,  but  simply  because  he 
attended  lectures  regularly  and  studied  hard  in  the  mean- 
time, refusing  all  temptations  in  the  way  of  card  parties, 
excursions,  or  other  diversions  of  the  students. 

"  Pious"  was  at  home,  but  was  very  sorry  he  couldn't 
lend  Cyrus  a  dollar.  He  had — although  he  didn't  say 
so— twenty-seven  dollars  in  a  little  black  box  in  his  trunk, 
which  was  exactly  what  was  due  his  landlady  at  the  end 
of  the  month;  and  in  declining  to  part  with  any  of  it  he 
did  |>erfectly  right,  for  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  would 
have  had  it  back  again  in  time  tn  maintain  his  reputation 
as  the  best  paying  student  in  Jefferson  College. 

Poor  Cyrus  was  dumfounded.  He  knew  not  another 
soul  to  whom  he  could  apply.  One  of  the  professors, 
with  whoni  he  had  a  previous  acquaintance  through  his 
father,  might  have  helped  him  out;  but  he  lived  over  in 
West  Philadelphia,  and  there  was  no  time  to  go  to  him. 
It  was  now  striking  five,  and  the  train  started  at  six.  He 
had  nothing  to  sell.  He  had  "lent "  his  watch  to  help  pay 
for  a  walnut  book-case  that  was  one  of  the  recent  orna- 
ments of  his  room,  and  he  had  nothing  else  on  which,  at 
such  a  short  notice,  he  could  raise  a  dollar.  He  stopped, 
on  his  way  back  from  Arnold's,  again  at  Heiskill's  board- 
ing-house ;  but  of  course  he  had  not  returned.  What,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  was  absurd,  was  he  to  do?  After 


some  ten  minutes  of  fruitless  beating  of  his  brains,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  go  back  and  tell  his 
shameful  story,  for  if  Miss  Birch  had  any  other  way  of 
managing  this  difficulty,  it  was  time  she  was  about  it.  So 
he  went  Rome  and  up  to  his  room. 

Miss  Fanny  rose,  but  the  moment  she  saw  him  she 
knew  that  he  had  not  got  the  money;  and  so  there  was 
no  necessity  of  his  telling  the  story  of  his  shame  and 
poverty.  She  had  so  much  pity  for  his  manifest  embar- 
rassment and  downheartedness  that  she  said  laughingly: 

"  There,  you  haven't  got  the  money.  All  you  students 
spend  every  cent  your  fathers  sena  you  as  soon  as  it 
comes,  and  so  you  couldn't  borrow  any.  But  it  don't 
make  any  difference.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  all 
came  out  right.    Such  things  always  do." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Cyrus;  "  but  I  don't  see  how  it 
is  to  come  out  right.  You  might  go  to  a  hotel  and  send 
home  for  money." 

"  Wouldn't  they  make  me  pay  any  thing  as  soon  as  I 
got  there? "  she  asked. 

"  Not  if  you  travel  like  a  person  who  looks  as  if  she  had 
money — with  plenty  of  trunks  and  things." 

"  But  I  haven't  got  any  trunks;  they  are  all  sent  on  by 
express." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Cyrus,  brightening  up  a  little, 
"  I  could  lend  you  a  trunk." 

This  method  of  gaining  credit  seemed  so  funny  to  both 
of  them  that  they  laughed  as  heartily  as  if  there  was  no 
such  trouble  as  money  in  the  world.  Miss  Fanny  declared, 
however,  that  she  would  not  put  Mr.  Durham  to  all  that 
bother;  but  Cyrus  assured  her  that  it  was  no  trouble  or 
inconvenience  in  the  least  to  him. 

"  In  fact,"  said  he,  "  it's  a  splcnded  idea  !  Just  think 
of  it!  Why,  I  can  make  money  out  of  you.  I  have  a 
trunk  with  books  and  things  that  I  have  packed  up  to 
lake  home  for  the  vacation,  and  I  should  have  to  sena  it 
by  express.  Now  you  can  take  it  right  on  for  me,  and  it 
will  go  as  your  baggage,  and  will  cost  neither  for  us  any 
thing.    What  do  you  think  of  that  idea?  " 

"Perfectly  spendid!"  cried  Miss  Fanny.  "And  now, 
how  w  ill  I  get  to  the  hotel  with  my  baggage? " 

"  Oh,  I  will  arrange  that,"  said  Cyrus;  "  and  now  you 
don't  know  how  relieved  I  feel." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Fanny.  "  But  I  knew  it  would  come 
out  all  right  some  way.  I  wish  those  eggs  were  not  all 
burned  up,  for  I  would  ask  you  for  some  of  them.  I'm 
awful  hungry! " 

It  is  astonishing  how  a  common  trouble  and  a  common 
relief  accelerates  the  growth  of  familiarity.  But  then 
Fanny  and  Cyrus  had  known  each  other  ever  since  they 
were  children. 

" Oh,  I've  plenty  more ! "  cried  Cyrus ;  "let  me  cook 
you  some— you  won't  get  any  thing  to  eat  the  minute  you 
get  to  the  hotel." 

And  he  ran  to  his  little  wood-stove,  where  some  embers 
still  remained.  Fanny  demurred  and  "declared,"  but 
Cyrus  persisted;  and  so  a  fire  was  quickly  kindled  with 
light  wood,  and  he  made  fresh  coffee,  while  Fanny  took 
off  her  gloves  and  beat  up  the  eggs  as  well  as  she  could 
for  laughing  at  Cyrus's  funny  ways  of  doing  things — keep- 
ing his  ground  coffee  in  a  porter  bottle ;  and  all  that  stale 
bread,  as  if  he  ought  not  to  be  able  to  know  just  how 
much  he  wanted  when  he  bought  it. 

"  But  then,  you  know,  I  must  always  be  ready  for  com- 
pany," said  the  happy  Cyrus;  and  there  was  more  laugh- 
ing, and  some  danger  of  splashes  of  eggs  on  a  new  travel- 
ing dress.  When  it  came  to  setting  out  another  cup, 
saucer  and  plate,  Miss  Fanny  asked,  would  he  please 
excuse  her,  but  if  he  wouldn't  feel  insulted  she  thought 
she  would  just  rub  them  off  a  little,  if  that  was  hot  water 
in  one  of  those  spigots  oyer  there  in  the  corner.  And 
when  the  shining  queensware  was  placed  on  the  table, 
Cyrus  vowed  that  it  had  never  been  so  white  since  it  had 
been  bought. 

They  had  a  delightful  meal,  but  no  butter.  Cyrus 
couldn't  keep  butter,  he  said,  in  that  warm  weather;  but 
the  bread  was  Dutch  cake  with  raisins  in  it,  and  the  cof- 
fee, with  cream  that  was  just  beginning  to  turn,  was  capi- 
tal, and  so  were  the  scrambled  eggs. 

Our  friend  was  as  happy  as  a  king.  He  was  so  glad 
that  Heiskill  and  the  other  fellows  had  been  out  when  he 
called,  and  he  only  hoped  they  wouldn't  drop  in  on  him 
on  their  way  back.  But  there  was  no  danger  of  that. 
Miss  Fanny  seemed  to  remember  that  the  afternoon  was 
on  the  wane,  and,  rising  and  declaring  that  she  had  never 
had  a  nicer  supper,  "principally  because  it  was  so 
funny," said  she  must  be  going — and  which  was  her  trunk? 

"  The  smallest  of  those  two  yellow  ones,"  said  Cyrus; 
"  and  we  will  write  your  name  on  a  card  and  tack  it  on 
the  end,  so  as  to  make  everything  ship-shaj)e." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  then  Cyrus  went  for  a  hack. 
He  knew  a  man  who  "  stood  "  near  his  college,  and  who 
had  trusted  him  before,  and  who  would  do  it  again. 
Cyrus  uave  him  some  private  instructions  in  regard  to 
making  it  appear  that  the  lady  had  just  come  from  the 
Kensington  depot. 

"That  can  be  worked,"  said  the  man;  "the  train's 
just  in — about  ten  minutes  now." 

So  they  hurried  back.  Miss  Birch  was  escorted  down 
and  the  man  was  sent  up  stairs  for  the  trunk.  So  far  so 
good ;  but  Mrs.  Stacey,  the  landlady — a  thoroughly  good 
soul,  but  a  little  careful  about  students— now  made  her 
appearance,  w  ith  a  look  of  anxiety  upon  her  face. 

"  Going  to  take  your  trunks  away,  Mr.  Durham?  "  said 
she,  as  soon  as  the  lady  was  in  the  carriage. 

Cyrus  led  her  back  into  the  hall,  and  explained  that  it 
was  only  one  trunk,  and  added  that  he  was  not  going  to 
leave  the  house,  and  would  explain  to  her  in  a  minute. 
The  thought  of  all  his  furniture  now  came  over  the  good 
lady's  mind,  and  she  retired,  satisfied  for  the  present. 
The  trunk  was  now  strapped  on,  and  at  the  door  of 
the  carriage  Cyrus  was  about  to  take  leave  of  Miss 
Fanny,  when  she  remembered  the  dispatch.  Cyrus 
promised  to  attend  to  that  (for  he  had  just  about  money 
enough);  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  had  better  be  sent  to 
her  uncle,  as  her  father  lived  nearly  three  miles  from  a 
station.  Then  good-bye  was  said,  and  away  to  the  La 
Pi,.rrc  House  went  Fanny  Birch  with  Cyrus  Durham's 
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heart.  Yes,  she  had  it  certainly.  He  had  known  her 
and  liked  her,  ever  so  much,  for  years;  but  he  had  never 
seen  her  in  the  full  bloom  of  young  womanhood  until  to- 
day. She  had  never  before  had  such  an  intimate  little 
bit  of  sympathetic  action  with  him ;  she  had  never  before 
eaten  at  his  table. 

When  poor  Cyrus  went  back  into  his  room,. after  send- 
ing the  dispatch,  he  sat  down  disconsolately.  How  dark, 
dreary  and  common-looking  was  everything  !  How  dis- 
agreeable that  little  stove,  and  how  hot;  and  how  stupid 
those  dirty  dishes!  One  cup,  saucer  and  plate  he  put 
away,  and  vowed  he  would  never  wash  them.  He  was  not 
a  fool,  but  he  was  young. 

Then  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  sat  down  to  ruminate. 
There  she  had  sat  and  talked  to  him  ;  there  she  had  stood 
by  the  table  while  he  was  writing  her  name  on  the  card; 
and  there  she  had  held  it  against  the  end  of  the  trunk 
while  he  stuck  the  tack  through  the  first  corner;  yes,  and 
there  it  ioas  still!  There  was  no  doubt  of  it — the  card 
was  just  where  he  had  tacked  it.  What  did  it  mean? 
Oh,  that  stupid  hound  of  a  hackman  had  taken  the  wrong 
trunk ! 

Cyrus  had  scarcely  comprehended  the  extent  of  this 
misfortune  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  there 
entered  Heiskill,  Seymour  and  little  Myles.  They  had 
just  got  in  from  a  walk  in  the  country;  had  had  a  capi- 
tal dinner  about  four  o'clock,  and  were  now  here  to  go 
to  work,  they  said,  after  an  afternoon  of  play.  In  order 
to  prove  this  assertion,  they  each  lighted  a  pipe  and  seated 
themselves  around  the  room,  with  their  feet  upon  the 
highest  article  of  furniture  they  could  reach. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Cy? "  said  little  Myles. 
"  What  makes  him  so  quiet?  and  why  is  he  sitting  here, 
with  the  room  all  full  of  the  shades  of  evening,  like  a 
miserable  tomb?" 

Cyrus  made  some  joking  answer,  and  rising,  lighted  the 
gas.  After  considerable  talk  and  general  chaffing,  Heis- 
kill proposed  that  the  big  table  be  cleared,  and  that  they 
should  go  to  work. 

"You're  professor  to-night,  Seymour,  you  know;  and 
try  not  to  ask  any  questions  you  can't  answer  yourself." 

"Then  let  him  stick  to  the  spinal  column,"  said  little 
Myles.  "I  don't  want  him  asking  me  to  articulate  a 
humerus  and  a  fibula  again." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  bother  about  who's  to  be  demon- 
strator," said  Cyrus.  "  We  can't  do  any  anatomy  to- 
night.   The  skeleton's  gone  ! " 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  conversation  may  be  under- 
stood, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  these  young  men  had 
clubbed  together  to  buy  an  articulated  skeleton,  upon 
which  they  rubbed  up  their  anatomical  knowledge,  each 
of  the  party  acting  in  turn  for  an  evening  as  "  professor," 
and  asking  questions  of  the  others.  This  skeleton  was 
kept  in  a  long  yellow  packing-trunk,  and  the  hackman 
had  taken  it  off  with  Miss  Birch  to  the  hotel.  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  taken  it,  for  it  was  near 
the  door,  and  was  indeed  the  only  trunk  visible  upon  first 
entering.  Cyrus  was  so  full  of  Miss  Birch  and  the  bother- 
some landlady  that  he  did  not  notice  the  mistake. 

Of  course,  with  three  such  eager  and  amazed  inquirers 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  their  common  property,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tell,  under  promises  of 
strict  secrecy,  the  whole  story.  It  was  received  with 
unbounded  applause,  and  the  joke  was  considered  far 
more  enjoyable  than  any  studying  of  anatomy  could 
possibly  prove.  When  the  laughter  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided Heiskill  asked  Cyrus  what  he  intended  to  do. 

"  Why,  I'll  have  to  go  round  in  the  morning  and  explain 
that  the  wrong  trunk  was  taken  (of  course,  I  sha'n't  tell 
her  what  is  in  it),  and  then  I'll  have  to  get  that  Bill  again 
to  drive  her  and  it  to  the  Baltimore  depot,  and  instead  of 
leaving  the  trunk,  he  must  bring  it  back  here.  I  hate  the 
plan,  for  it  not  only  gives  trouble,  but  makes  a  lot  of 
trickery  about  the  young  lady  that  I  don't  like.  And  I 
was  going  to  send  down  my  books  so  nicely!  Confound 
that  man ! " 

"  Do  you  think  she'll  open  it  in  her  room?"  said  little 
Myles. 

"Of  course  not,  you  blockhead,"  snapped  Cyrus. 
"She  hasn't  the  key;  and  besides,  do  you  suppose  she 
would  open  my  trunk,  if  she  had?  " 

The  most  astonishing  surmises  now  ensued  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  so  and  so  should  be  so  and  so,  and  when 
no  possible  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances 
could  be  added  to  what  had  been  already  laughed  over, 
they  descended  to  puns.  Some  good  and  some  very  bad 
ones  were  made,  and  poor  little  Myles,  after  cudgeling 
his  brains  for  the  whole  period  of  punning  time,  finished 
the  performance  by  wishing  to  goodness  that  the  man  had 
been  named  "  Cohen,"  wnen  he  was  alive,  so  that  some- 
thing might  be  said  about  a  "  truncated  cone."  Nothing 
was  bad  enough  to  follow  this,  and  so  they  got  out  the 
cards. 

The  next  morning  Cyrus  dressed  himself  in  his  best, 
and  actually  went  to  his  washerwoman's  house  to  get  a 
white  vest,  if  by  chance  it  was  done.  It  was  about  half 
past  ten  when  he  reached  the  hotel,  and  the  clerk  told 
him  that  Miss  Birch  had  gone. 

"  Gone !"  cried  Cyrus.  "Where  could  she  have  gone 
so  soon?  " 

The  clerk  looked  very  hard  at  him,  and  replied,  "  How 
do  I  know  where  she  went?" 

However,  after  Cyrus  had  explained  how  he  had 
intended  calling  on  this  young  lady  before  she  left  for 
Baltimore,  thus  proving  that  he  was  properly  aware  of  her 
destination,  the  clerk  informed  him  that  she  had  left,  in 
company  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  in  time  to  catch  the 
ten  o'clock  train.  Cyrus  went  home  in  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment.  When  he  reached  his  room,  he  found 
there  a  note — a  note  from  Fanny,  the  first  he  had  ever 
received : 

"Dear  Mr.  Durham:  The  telegram  reached  uncle  last  night, 
and  instead  of  sending  me  the  money,  he  came  himself  early  this 
morning.  I  wanted  to  wait  until  you  called,  and  thank  you  for 
our  kindness  and  your  trunk  (which  I  will  take  good  care  of); 
ut  uncle  thought  I  had  better  take  the  ten  o'clock  train,  because 
that  was  the  only  train,  until  afternoon,  which  connected  with 
the  cars  for  Martinville,  and  he  thought  the  family  would  be 
worried  if  I  didn't  get  home  until  after  my  trunks  arrived  by 


express.  He  says  he  will  leave  this,  and  stop  and  thank  you 
himself.    Yours  truly,  F.  B." 

On  inquiry,  Cyrus  found  that  the  note  had  been  left 
by  a  gentleman  just  before  he  came  in,  who  asked  for  him, 
but  couldn't  wait. 

Now,  what  was  to  be  done?  Nothing,  Cyrus  thought, 
but  to  write  to  his  father,  tell  him  the  story,  and  get  him 
to  send  over  to  Mr.  Birch's  for  the  trunk,  and  return  it  to 
Philadelphia  by  express.  This  course  having  been  con- 
cluded upon,  Cyrus  wrote  and  mailed  the  fetter  to  his 
father. 

The  rest  of  the  day  would  probably  have  been  spent  by 
Cyrus  in  the  enjoyment  of  Fanny's  letter  and  his  recol- 
lections of  her  visit,  had  not  his  friends  called  upon  him, 
to  know  if  he  had  got  back  old  "  Cohen  "  (for  so  they 
had  baptized  the  "  truncated  "  one,  since  little  Myles's 
pun).  When  they  heard  the  rest  of  the  story,  they  were 
wild  with  delight,  and  the  osseous  jokes  that  were  made 
were  worthy  of  the  inmates  of  a  mad-house. 

"It's  such  a  mean  old  trunk,"  said  little  Myles. 
"  Nothing  but  a  thin  packing-box  anyway,  and  T  don't 
believe  I  locked  it  last  time.  I'll  bet  any  man  ten  dollars 
that  old  Cohen's  out  before  this  time." 

"  They'll  open  it  on  the  cars  when  they  hear  it  rattle," 
said  Seymour.  "  You  know,  people  can  only  take  wear- 
ing apparel,  and  a  skeleton  is  not  wearing  apparel— at 
least  that  one  is  not  wearing  any." 

"  If  they  think  it's  freight,  and  take  e  out,  it  will  result 
in  fright,"  suggested  Myles;  and  then,  as  usual,  the 
uproar  stopped  the  joking. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  just  as  Cyrus 
had  finished  his  breakfast  (got  on  credit  from  the  grocery 
store  where  he  dealt),  he  received  a  telegram.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Birch,  and  contained  these  words : 

"  You  are  wanted  here.   Come  on  immediately." 

Cyrus  clutched  his  hair,  stamped  his  foot,  clapped  on 
his  hat,  locked  his  door,  rushed  round  to  Heiskill's, 
forced  from  him  four  dollars  and  some  seventy  cents — 
all  he  had — and  reached  the  Baltimore  depot  in  time  for 
the  ten  o'clock  train.  What  his  feelings,  his  fears,  or  his 
hopes  were  during  the  journey  is  not  to  be  put  on  paper. 
At  two  o'clock  he  had  reached  Baltimore.  By  half  past 
he  was  on  his  way  in  the  Martinville  train  to  his  desti- 
nation. Reaching  the  village,  he  had  no  money  or  desire 
to  hire  a  carriage,  and  so  started  out  to  walk  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  two  miles  and  a  half  that  lay  between  him 
and  Mr.  Birch's  house. 

Arriving  there,  hot  and  flustered,  he  walked  through 
the  open  door,  and  hearing  voices  in  the  dining-room, 
walked  quickly  in,  and  found  a  coroner's  jury  sitting 
on  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Cohen ! 

We  will  now  relate  the  circumstance  which  led  to  this 
inquest :  The  trunk  had  been  taken  to  the  hotel  in  safety, 
and  Fanny,  with  her  borrowed  baggage  near  the  foot  of 
her  bed,  had  slept  the  sweet  sleep  of  an  innocent  maiden, 
without  being  troubled  by  the  ghost  of  her  quiet  room- 
mate. Everything  had  gone  on  admirably,  and  she  ar- 
rived at  Martinville  in  good  season,  where  her  father  was 
waiting  for  her  in  a  buggy.  He  was  surprised  that  she 
had  brought  another  trunk,  for  her  baggage  had  arrived 
early  that  morning ;  but  she  explained  the  matter,  much 
to  his  merriment,  and  he  ordered  the  station-master  (who 
was  also  express  agent  and  several  other  things)  to  send 
the  trunk  after  them  in  a  wagon.  This  the  man  promised 
to  do;  but  having  taken  two  trunks  up  there  that  morn- 
ing, and  expecting  no  more  jobs  for  the  day,  his  wagon 
was  undergoing  seme  repairs  at  the  blacksmith's,  and  so 
he  could  not  promise  to  send  it  much  before  nightfall. 
However,  in  an  hour  or  two  along  came  Silas  Hoopes,  a 
peripatetic  green-grocer  and  general  vendor,  who  for  half 
the  ordinary  fee  offered  to  take  the  trunk  to  Mr.  Birch's. 
He  was  going  that  way,  and  was  always  glad  of  an  excuse 
to  stop  anywhere  on  his  route,  even  if  it  was  not  at  the 
house  of  a  customer. 

On  the  road  Silas  examined  the  trunk. 

"  Well,  I  reckon,"  said  he,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  com- 
mon old  trunk  go  to  the  Birches'  afore  this  day.  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  Miss  Fanny'd  been  a-buying  c'riosities  up  to 
Philly.  It's  light,  too.  Yes,  that's  so ;  I  thought  it  rat- 
tled when  I  put  it  in ;  I  don't  doubt  it's  shells,  or  a  sewin'- 
machine.  'Taint  locked  neither — only  strapped.  They 
might  as  well  a'  locked  it,  for  here's  a  hasp  and  all.  I 
don't  expect  it's  much,  anyhow,  or  it  'ud  'a  been  locked." 

A  slow  drive  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  now  followed. 

"  O'  course,  there  s  no  harm  just  lookin' in,  when  it 
ain't  locked  nor  nuthin'.  Everybody  else  has  looked,  I'll 
bet." 

Just  a  little  ahead  was  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  a  large 
tree  at  the  corner,  with  a  nice  bit  of  smooth  grass  under 
it.  It  was  just  the  place  for  Silas's  horse  to  rest  and  cool 
off  a  little ;  and  so  the  old  man  drew  up  there.  Then  he 
whistled  a  little  and  looked  about  him  carelessly.  Then 
he  stood  up  and  looked  around  carefully.  Then  he  un- 
strapped the  trunk.  Then  he  whistled  a  few  bars  more 
and  raised  the  lid. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  pretty  thick  hedge  of  cedar-trees 
and  blackberry  bushes  was  Squire  Curtis  with  his  gun. 
He  had  been  watching  for  a  shot,  but  when  he  saw  Silas 
stop  and  stand  up  to  view  the  country  he  watched  Silas. 
He  had  long  suspected  the  old  chap,  and  what  was  he 
going  to  do  now?  "  Oh,  ho!  open  a  trunk,  eh!  and  not 
his  either,  or  he'd  wait  till  he'd  got  home!" 

So  softly  through  the  hedge  came  Squire  Curtis,  and 
the  instant  Silas  opened  trunk  the  Squire  had  him  by  the 
collar. 

The  yell  which  Silas  gave  when  Mr.  Cohen  languidly 
stuck  up  his  two  attenuated  legs,  which  had  been  tightly 
doubled  up  in  the  trunk,  was  only  equaled  by  the  shout 
from  Squire  Curtis.  The  horse  started:  Silas  fell  back- 
ward out  of  the  wagon;  the  Squire  stood  like  a  man  of 
marble;  and  away  went  the  wagon,  with  Cohen's  legs 
dangling  carelessly  over  the  end  of  the  trunk. 

"  Whose  is  that? "  said  the  Squire,  when  his  voice  came 
to  him. 

"  Mr-r-r — Birch's,"  chattered  poor  old  Silas. 
"That's  a  lie,"  said  the  Squire.    "He's  not  dead,  I 
know.    What  have  you  been  doing?" 
Silas  then  explained  that  he  knew  nothing,  but  that  the 


trunk  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Birch's;  and  who  the  "cor] 
was,  bless  his  soul  and  body,  he  knew  nothing  about  i 
but  it  might  go  to — any  place,  for  all  he  would  touch  it , 
and  upon  this  he  was  for  cutting  across  the  fields  to  his 
home.  But  the  Squire  seized  him,  and  forced  him  to 
hurry  on  after  the  horse  and  wagon.  They  came  up  with  it 
just  as  it  reached  Mr.  Burch's  gate;  and  as  Silas  would 
not  go  near  the  wagon,  the  Squire  had  to  seize  the  horse's 
head  and  turn  him  into  the  yard. 

It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  describe  the  scene  which 
took  place  in  the  happy  family  on  the  portico  upon  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Cohen.  Shrieks,  fainting-fits,  shouts  to 
take  it  away,  and  a  general  scene  of  horror  and  confusion 
which  had  never  been  known  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
was  succeeded  by  the  exodus,  on  foot,  or  in  some  one's 
arms,  of  all  the  women,  and  a  council  of  the  men.  Silas 
told  his  story,  not  omitting,  in  his  fright,  his  sin  of  curi- 
osity. Mr.  Birch,  who  went  up  stairs  to  question  Fanny, 
and  only  discovered  that  she  knew  nothing,  and  that  it 
must  have  got  changed  on  the  cars;  and  "Oh!  please 
never  mention  it  again !    Oh  dear!  Oh  dear !  " 

It  was  finally  concluded  to  put  the  remains  of  the 
"murdered  man"  in  the  stable  for  the  night;  and  the 
Squire,  who  was  the  coroner  of  the  county,  declared  his 
intention  of  summoning  a  jury  in  the  morning.  That 
night,  however,  Mr.  Birch,  who  thought  that  Mr.  Durham 
might  be  able  to  explain  this  (though  how  he  knew  not), 
sent  the  telegram. 

When  Cyrus  appeared  before  the  jury,  told  the  history 
of  the  skeleton,  showed  how  all  its  joints  and  separate 
and  individual  bones  were  neatly  joined  and  articulated 
by  means  of  wires,  and  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  bill 
and  receipt  of  the  skillful  artificer  who  had  prepared  the 
specimen,  the  jury  found  a  verdict,  "  Died  of"  some  cause 
unknown." 

Cyrus  then  repacked  Mr.  Cohen,  and  sent  him,  by  one 
of  Mr.  Birch's  men,  to  the  station,  to  await  orders;  taking 
care  this  time  to  lock  the  trunk. 

Mr.  Durham  did  not  go  over  to  his  father's  house  right 
away,  but  stayed  to  supper.  Fanny  was  still  very  nervous, 
and  he  walked  out  into  the  garden  with  her  to  explain  it 
all  fully;  and  he  explained  it  all  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  agreed,  before  the  conversation  closed,  that  when  she 
traveled  in  the  future,  it  should  be  with  him,  and  they 
both  should  have  the  same  trunks. 


HAVING  A  HOBBY. 

Every  man  ought  to  have  a  hobby — something  to  enjoy 
in  total  distinction  from  work.  Every  woman  should 
have  one.  Women  need  hobbies  more  than  men.  In 
how  many  systems  of  education,  loaded  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  student  fit  for  labor,  does  the  all-important 
consideration  enter  of  teaching  him  how  to  be  happy 
when  he  is  not  at  work ;  where  and  how  to  find  what  will 
surely  be  the  greatest  need  of  his  life,  rest. 

Here  and  there  in  the  world  are  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  There  is  sometimes  a  family  in  which  the 
father  and  mother  know  how  to  enjoy  life  sensibly  in  its 
hours  of  play  or  rest,  and  around  them  grow  up  boys  and 
girls  fit  to  live,  fit  to  do  all  the  duties  of  life,  fit  to  make  their 
own  lives  happy  and  useful.  From  childhood  they  have 
known  that  life  is  surrounded  by  thousands  of  wonders, 
whether  of  man's  making  or  of  God's  creation.  Nature 
and  art  alike  furnish  them  with  sources  of  knowledge 
and  pleasure.  You  don't  see  those  children  dawdling 
around  hotel  drawing-rooms  when  the  family  are  traveling. 
The  boys  may  go  fishing  and  the  girls  go  hunting  flowers, 
or  both  may  go  together  and  each  share  the  others'  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  met  two  of  such  a  family  the  other  day  in  the  pine 
woods  in  Florida,  a  mile  from  the  hotel.  I  did  not  know 
them,  nor  they  me.  I  was  digging  up  the  bulb  of  a  plant ; 
and,  as  it  came  out  of  the  ground,  I  heard  an  exclamation  : 
"It  is  bulbous,  after  all,  Tom."  Then  1  saw  the  bright 
and  pleasant  countenance  of  a  seventeen-year-old  girl 
who  had  come  near.  She  had  the  same  curiosity  about 
the  flower  which  I  had.  Then,  for  awhile,  she  and  her 
brother  Tom  rambled  along  with  me.  They  were  out 
for  a  walk.  That  to  them  meant  keen  enjoyment  of 
pretty  much  all  they  saw.  Trees,  flowers,  animals,  the 
very  skies  and  clouds,  were  more  or  less  subjects  of  intel- 
ligent observation  to  them.  She  caught  half  a  dozen 
lizards  as  we  walked  along,  handled  them  gently,  examin- 
ed them  carefully,  and  let  them  go  unharmed.  He 
talked  of  fishing.  He  had  seen  me  going  or  coming  in. 
He  knew  all  about  the  fishing  in  his  own  part  of  the 
country,  and  a  great  deal  about  the  habits  of  the  fish. 
The  two,  brother  and  sister,  discussed,  one  with  another, 
the  flowers  and  animals.  Clearly,  they  had  been  brought 
up  from  childhood  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  ordinary 
environments  of  country  life.  And  I  was  not  surprised, 
when  she  caught  sight  of  an  engraved  gem  in  my  ring,  to 
find  that  at  seventeen  she,  and  at  fifteen  he,  knew  enough 
about  art  to  talk  intelligently  and  without  blunders.  VVe 
had  a  pleasant  chat  as  we  strolled  hither  and  thither  in 
the  old  pine  woods,  and  they  two  were  very  happy 
children.  I  doubt  not  they  confer  a  great  deal  of  happi- 
ness and  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  circle  in  which 
they  live.  VVe  met  in  the  woods  and  they  kit  me  in  the 
woods,  and  I  did  not  see  them  again.  In  the  hotel,  I 
looked  around  at  some  hundreds  of  faces  and  failed  to  see 
those.  Nor  was  there  any  other  young  girl's  face  there 
which  seemed  to  have  any  ideas  beyond  the  circle  des- 
cribed on  the  floor  by  the  edge  of  a  skirt. 

The  moral  of  this  somewhat  rambling  letter  is  this: 
Teach  your  young  people  how  to  be  happy,  how  to  enjoy 
life,  how  to  make  others  happy.  Give  them  interest  in 
the  things  which  surround  life.  Don't  send  them  to 
Europe  till  they  have  some  worthy  tastes  and  desires  to 
be  intelligently  gratified  by  their  going.  If  they  cannot 
find  pleasure  in  studying  nature  and  its  products,  don't 
take  them  to  Florida. —  William  C.  Prime,  in  Neiv  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

A  new  form  of  duel  has  lately  been  adopted  in  Mexico. 
The  aggrieved  party  challenges  his  opponent  to  a  ride  on 
the  Mexican  Central  railroad. 
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SOCIKTY. 


The  benefits  of  refined,  elegant  society  are  often  too 
little  appreciated  in  a  republic.  If  a  man  be  successful  in 
his  business  or  in  his  profession — success  simply  means 
acquiring  and  being  able  to  hoard  a  few  hundred  thousand 
or  a  million  dollars — and  if  a  woman  is  handsomely  and 
stylishly  dressed,  keeps  a  carriage  for  shopping,  calling  and 
riding  in  the  park,  has  well  furnished  parlors  and  a  couple 
of  servants,  they  possess  all  the  requirements  of  the  social 
world,  and  are  in  society.  In  England,  P' ranee  and  Ger- 
many "society"  pie-supposes  refinement,  education, 
intelligence,  art,  music,  combined  with  all  the  minor 
accessories  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  lady  and  gentle- 
man. Even  the  graceful  bow,  the  gracious  smile,  the 
formal,  dignified  acknowledgement  of  a  favor,  add  their 
effect.  Above  all,  the  facility  of  feeling  and  of  making 
others  at  ease  is  considered  of  great  moment. 

Disraeli,  a  statesman  and  politician — engrossed  with 
the  affairs  of  a  government,  anxious  and  ambitious  for 
his  own  preferment— paid  great  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  society,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  various  novels,  in 
which  he  devotes  paragraphs,  and  even  chapters,  to  the 
details  of  social  intercourse.  In  his  Psychological  Ro- 
mance he  makes  the  Baron  Fleming  give  the  following 
advice  to  his  son,  Contarini:  "To  enter  society  with 
pleasure,  Contarini,  you  must  be  qualified  for  it.  Make 
yourself  master  of  some  accomplishments.  Decidedly, 
you  should  make  yourself  a  good  dancer.  Without 
dancing  you  can  never  attain  a  perfectly  graceful  carriage, 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  life,  and  should  be 
every  man's  ambition.  Much  in  life  depends  on  manner. 
Speak  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  always  look  at  the  person 
whom  you  are  addressing.  Never  argue.  In  society 
nothing  must  be  discussed;  give  only  results.  If  any 
person  differ  from  you,  bow  and  turn  the  conversation. 
In  society,  never  think;  always  be  on  the  watch,  or  you 
will  miss  many  opportunities  and  say  many  disagreeable 
things.  Talk  to  women.  Nothing  is  of  so  much  import- 
ance, and  of  so  much  use  to  a  young  man  entering  life, 
as  to  be  well  criticised  by  women.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  the  thousand  bad  habits  which  we  pick  up  in 
boyhood  without  this  supervision.  Read  no  history — 
nothing  but  biography,  for  that  is  life  without  theory. 
Ride  and  amuse  yourself  as  much  as  you  can.  Amuse- 
ment to  an  observing  mind  is  study." 

If  a  man  like  I  Israeli  considered  society  of  sufficient 
im[)ortance  to  make  it  a  study,  and  write  a  treatise  on  its 
advantages,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  to  become 
one  of  its  polished  members,  assuredly  it  deserves  some 
consideration  from  mankind  in  general.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  argued  that  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  snobbery, 
affectation  and  insincerity  in  life  already,  and  that  in 
place  of  inviting  men  and  women  to  be  accomplished, 
gracious,  unpractical  beings,  it  were  better  to  teach  them 
to  be  thoroughgoing  utilitarians.  Perhaps  Disraeli,  in 
"  Contarini  Fleming,"  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  perfect  society  manners ;  but  certainly 
a  happy  blending  of  the  severe  and  ornamental — the  sun- 
shine with  the  shades  of  life — more  attention  to  mental 
intercourse  and  accomplished,  gracious  bearing  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present  undivided  veneration  of 
gold  and  silver,  fine  mansions  and  handsome  equipages. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  last  week,  was  the 
Centenary  of  Father  Junipero  Serra.  As  the  occasion 
was  historical  as  well  as  religious,  and  identified  with  the 
founding,  civilization  and  christianizing  of  California, 
many  prominent  citizens  of  all  denominations  participated 
in  the  celebration.  Among  the  number  were  Mayor 
Bartlett,  Archbishop  Alemany,  Coadjutor  Archbishop 
Riordan,  Senator  Del  Valle,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  de- 
livered the  oration ;  Mrs.  Casserly,  daughter  and  sons, 
who  remained  over  for  a  short  visit  at  Menlo  Park,  while 
en  route  from  Monterey  to  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  Head 
and  daughter;  Father  Healy,  brother  of  Captain  Healy, 
commander  of  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin,  now  cruising 
in  the  Arctic  ;  Mr.  YV.  W.  Morrow,  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wensinger;  D.  J.  Oliver  and 
daughter;  Mrs.  Hooper,  of  Sonoma;  Mr.  Richard 
Wallace  and  sisters;  MissSkidmore  and  Miss  Fitzgerald, 
who  wrote  the  poems  for  the  occasion;  Mr.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Donnell, who  read  Miss  Skidmore's  poem  in  an  impressive 
manner;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Rossiter,  and  hundreds  of  intluential  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  state. 

While  speaking  of  the  centenary  I  must  not  neglect  to 
mention  that  the  telegrams  from  the  East  contain  the  in- 
formation that  Mrs.  Jackson  (Helen  Hunt),  who  wrote  up 
the  California  Missions  for  the  Century,  is  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  painful  accident  with  which  she 
met  some  weeks  ago,  and  which  at  the  time  was  noticed 
in  The  San  Franciscan. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Archer,  of  San  Jose,  have  returned 
from  their  visit  East.  A  reception  was  tendered  the 
Judge,  to  welcome  him  home,  by  a  new  Democratic 
club,  organized  in  San  Jose  for  the  presidential  campaign. 

Mrs.  Frank  Sullivan,  Miss  Phelan  and  Misses  Mamie 
and  Ada  Sullivan  are  visiting  at  the  Pope  House,  Santa 
Cruz.    Their  present  intention  is  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Hon.  William  A.  Piper,  ex-member  of  Congress,  has 
returned  to  the  city  from  San  Jose,  where  he  was  staying 
at  the  Lamolle  House.    Mr.  Piper  was  looking  very  well, 


on  his  return,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
an  invalid  for  some  lime. 

Mrs.  McMullin,  of  California  street,  will  lease  her  home 
for  a  couple  of  years.  She  will  remain  a  portion  of  the 
winter  at  her  ranch,  attending  to  some  necessary  improve- 
ments. Her  ultimate  intention  is  to  travel  with  her 
daughters,  and  visit  the  World's  Fair  during  her  absence. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Ryland  and  Miss  Norma  Ryland  are  spend- 
ing a  short  time  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

On  Thursday  Miss  May  Parrott,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Parrott,  was  married  to  Comte  Auguste  de  la  I  ,ande 
in  Paris,  the  future  home  of  the  bride  and  groom. 

Miss  Lucy  S.  R.  Jones  has  been  married  to  Mr.  W. 
H.  Mixer,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church,  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  the  30th  of  August.  Mrs.  Mixer 
formerly  made  her  home  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Red- 
ding, and  during  her  long  stay  with  Mrs.  Redding  made 
many  warm  friends  in  this  city. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  are  expected  home 
this  month.  They  have  been  long  absent  from  California, 
and  spent  much  of  their  time  traveling.  It  was  during 
their  visit  to  Italy  that  they  met  with  an  irreparable  loss, 
the  death  of  their  only  son.  On  their  return  they  w  ill  be 
welcomed  by  many  truly  sympathetic  friends. 

Mrs.  Allan,  wife  of  Judge  Allan,  of  the  Superior  Court, 
has  returned  home  after  her  long  summer  visit  to  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Davis,  of  San  Jose. 

It  is  authoritatively  denied  that  any  engagement  exists 
between  Miss  Grace  Welsh  and  Mr.  Wagoner. 

Bicycling  has  long  been  fashionable  in  Washington, 
where  the  tricycle  is  used  by  some  of  the  ladies ;  notably 
a  prominent  lady  lawyer.  San  Jose,  following  the  exam- 
ple set  at  the  national  capital,  has  introduced  the  bicycle 
with  marked  success,  and  bicycle  parties  are  quite  the 
form.  There  was  a  pleasant  one  last  week  in  that  city  of 
long,  level  roads,  and  Mayor  Eppey,  of  Santa  Cruz,  was 
among  the  most  successful  bicyclists. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  M.  P.  O'Connor,  formerly  of  Nevada, 
have  selected  San  Jose  for  their  future  home.  They  will 
live  at  the  Auzerias  House  while  their  handsome  new 
home  on  Second  street  is  in  process  of  construction.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O'Connor  are  at  present  making  a  short  visit  to 
this  city. 

A  very  pleasant  german  was  given  by  Mrs.  Griffith  at 
her  summer  residence  in  San  Rafael.  Miss  Griffith  and 
Mr.  Wise,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  led  the  pretty, 
graceful  figures  of  that  long  popular  and  fashionable 
dance. 

Senator,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller  are  visiting  Lake  George. 
They  will  probably  return  to  California  this  month,  and 
remain  here  until  after  the  presidential  election,  when 
they  will  again  go  to  Washington. 

Miss  Lulu  Rabe  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Henry  Bar- 
roilhet  at  her  pleasant  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  who  have  been  spending  a 
portion  of  the  summer  at  Monterey,  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  this  city. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  has  gone  back  to  his  home  in  Napa, 
after  a  short  visit  to  San  Francisco,  his  former  place  of 
residence. 

Miss  Julia  Weber,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Weber, 
of  Stockton,  is  visiting  in  San  Jose;  as  is  also  Mr.  Ferris, 
of  San  Rafael. 

The  French  Consul,  F.  Berton,  and  lady,  have  been 
summering  at  St.  Helena,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Consul, 
who  has  been  seriously  ill,  but  is  rapidly  recovering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Miss  Crocker  left  En- 
gland on  Saturday  for  New  York.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Miss  Crocker  went  to  England  with  the  charming 
Lady  Waterloo — formerly  a  resident  of  California — on 
her  return  to  Europe,  after  a  visit  last  year  on  this  coast. 

Miss  Annie  Bradley  was  married  to  Mr.  Ryland  Wal- 
lace, second  son  of  Hon.  William  T.  Wallace,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  of  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
the  parlors  of  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents.  Dr. 
Scott  was  the  minister  who  officiated  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradley  made  their  marriage  promises.  Miss  Bradley 
was  attended  by  her  sister  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace 
as  bridesmaids.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wallace,  Jr.,  acted  as  best 
man.  The  groom  and  assistant  entered  the  front  parlor 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  bride,  who  came  through 
the  second  parlor,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father.  Rev. 
Dr.  Scott  adhered  to  the  form  of  ceremony  of  the  Pres- 

.  byterian  Church,  and  spoke  some  words  of  practical  ad- 
vice.   The  marriage  was  witnessed  by  about  twenty-five 

I  persons,  consisting  of  relatives  and  very  intimate  friends. 

j  After  the  service  the  bride  and  groom  held  a  reception, 
for  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  invitations  had 
been  issued. 

The  bride  wore  a  jupe  of  French  lace,  and  satin  over- 
dress, with  court  train  edged  with  white  ostrich  tips;  cor- 
sage bouquet  of  orange  blossoms;  a  long  tulle  vail  cov- 
ered her  head  and  fell  well  over  her  bridal  dress.  It  was 
caught  on  one  side  of  the  head  with  a  handsome  jeweled 
butterfly,  the  body  of  which  was  composed  of  a  large 
Mexican  opal,  surrounded  by  rubies  and  sapphires;  the 
extended  wings  were  studded  with  diamonds.  The  orna- 
ment was  the  gift  of  the  groom. 

Miss  Bradley  wore  a  rose-pink  silk  trimmed  with  French 
lace ;  crimson  bodice,  and  corsage  bouquet. 


Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  wore  a  pale-blue  grosgrain 
silk,  corsage  bouquet  of  cream-colored  flowers,  and 
carried  a  basket  of  the  same  hued  blossoms. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Wallace,  mother  of  the  groom,  wore  a 
black  velvet  robe  en  train,  with  pink  tablier  brocaded  in 
white;  Medici  collar  and  cuffs.  Her  jet-black  hair  was 
most  becomingly  arranged,  and  she  wore  diamond  orna- 
ments. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Burnett  was  attired  in  a  black  velvet  robe, 
court  train,  Medici  collar,  and  cuffs  trimmed  with  duch- 
esse  lace;  hair  dressed  in  puffs  and  soft  ringlets,  with 
cream-colored  feathers  arranged  as  a  coronet,  which  im- 
parted a  queenly  appearance;  ornaments,  diamonds  and 
opals. 

Miss  A.  Wallace  wore  a  white  satin  dress;  train  edged 
with  gold  braid;  tablier  of  satin  heavily  brocaded  in  gold. 

Mrs.  Bradley,  mother  of  the  bride,  wore  an  elegant 
robe  of  garnet-colored  velvet,  en  train.  The  front  was 
composed  of  pink  and  garnet  brocade. 

Among  the  guests  were,  besides  the  relatives  of  the 
contracting  parties,  Mrs.  McMullin,  Baron  and  Baroness 
Von  Schroeder,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Porter  Ashe,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Adam 
Grant,  Mr.  and  Miss  Durbrow,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Younger,  of  San  Jose. 

The  presents  were  many,  and  very  handsome.  There 
were  some  elegant  floral  offerings— noticeably,  a  table 
composed  of  white  flowers,  and  at  each  side  a  crimson 
and  green  chair,  all  resting  on  a  carpet  of  choice  flowers. 
The  design  was  a  pretty  conception,  and  suggestive  of 
Longfellow's  "  Hanging  of  the  Crane." 

The  decorations  of  the  rooms  were  pretty,  and  very 
artistic.  The  bridal  ceremony  was  performed  under  the 
regulation  marriage  bell,  composed  of  white  daisies,  with 
a  clapper  of  white  jessamine.  The  mirror  was  wreathed 
in  smilax,  and  suspended  midway  across  the  center  were 
the  initials  B.  W.  To  the  left  of  the  mirror  were  two 
horseshoes,  one  of  cream  colored  flowers,  bearing  the 
letter  B. ;  the  other  of  crimson  flowers,  with  the  letter  W 
Around  the  door-casings  were  twined  sprays  of  smilax, 
and  hanging  from  their  centers  were  balls  of  crimson 
and  golden  blossoms,  while  from  the  gas-lamps  depended 
balls  of  varied  colored  blooms. 

Supper  was  served  in  the  dining-room  and  the  menu 
was  composed  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  The 
tables  were  daintily  arranged,  and  the  service  very  com- 
plete. The  guests  departed  about  midnight,  offering  their 
congratulations,  and  wishing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryland 
Wallace  ban  voyage  through  their  matrimonial  life. 

General  R.  M.  Clarke,  of  Carson,  Nevada,  is  visiting 
this  city. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Townsend  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Cassady, 
from  Philadelphia,  left  the  Berkshire  a  few  days  ago  to 
spend  some  time  at  the  Del  Monte,  from  where  they 
intend  to  travel  south  to  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  southern  California.  Unhappy 
women  who  spend  their  lives  crying  for  freedom  for  their 
sex  should  meet  these  two  charming,  intelligent  matrons 
from  Philadelphia.  They  "  did  "  Europe  after  the  ap- 
proved style  in  the  years  gone  by,  and  now,  widowed, 
have  come  alone  to  see  our  western  country.  Their  stay 
here  was  one  unceasing  round  if  sight-seeing.  Unlike 
Eastern  tourists  generally— who  stop  at  the  Palace,  drive 
to  the  Cliff,  possibly  rush  to  Yosemite,  the  Big  trees  and 
the  Guysers  within  one  week,  and  (if  they  feel  it  encum- 
bent upon  them,  after  having  come  so  far,  to  fully  under- 
stand the  vexed  Chinese  question)  they  visit  Colonel 
Bee's  grand  exhibit  of  a  Chinese  home  on  Prospect  place, 
where  they  find  "  God  bless  our  home  "over  the  door, 
and  other  little  mementos  here  and  there  that  prove 
conclusively  that  the  Chinaman  is  "  alia  same  as  Melican 
man " — Mrs.  Townsend  and  Mrs.  Cassady  have  done 
California  as  thoroughly  as  their  good,  kind  faces  prove 
they  have  done  everything  in  life.  With  a  hearty  god- 
speed, we  hope  their  visit  has  been  so  pleasant  they  will 
come  again.    Argus. 


GOOD-BYE. 

Good-bye  proud  world !  I'm  going  home. 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  ami  I'm  not  thine. 
Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam, 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  hrine; 
Long  I've  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam; 
But  now,  proud  world,  I'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face; 

To  Grandeur,  with  his  wise  grimace; 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye; 

To  supple  Office,  low  and  high; 

To  crowded  halls;  to  court  anil  street; 

To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 

To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come; 

Good-bye,  proud  world!    I'm  going  home. 

I'm  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone, 
Bosomedin  your  green  hills  alone — 
A  secret  work  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned; 
Where  arches  green  the  livelong  day 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  vulgar  feel  have  never  trod  : 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  love  and  pride  of  man, 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan; 
For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet? 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
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SPORTING. 


The  San  Francisco  Club  yachts  had  a  pleasant  day  and 
a  piping  breeze  for  their  mid-channel  race  last  Saturday, 
and  the  only  drawback  to  the  day's  sport  lies  in  the  failure 
of  the  fastest  boat  to  go  over  the  course,  as  it  was  mapped 
out  in  the  sailing  regulations.  The  Lurline — the  scratch 
boat — failed  to  go  between  the  stake-boat  and  Meiggs 
wharf  on  the  first  beat  out  to  the  Fort,  and  was  accord- 
ingly ruled  out  of  the  race  by  the  Regatta  Committee. 
The  Nellie  accordingly  took  the  club  flag,  the  prize  for 
the  fastest  time  over  the  course,  and  the  first  prize  in  Class 
A.  The  interest  in  the  race  centered  on  the  Lurline, 
Nellie  and  Chispa,  the  contest  being  remarkably  close. 
The  l.urline's  actual  sailing  time  was  3  : 17  : 47,  the  Nel- 
lie's 3:29:58^,  and  the  Chispa 's  3:32:54^;  and  on 
time  allowance  this  would  have  given  the  Nellie  first 
place,  the  Lurline  the  general  prize  for  the  fastest  time  and 
second  place,  and  would  have  shut  out  the  Chispa.  As 
it  is,  the  Lurline's  unfortunate  fluke  gives  the  Nellie  every- 
thing, and  the  Chispa  second  place.  A  protest  has  been 
filed  with  the  club  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  and  it  will  be  voted 
on  before  the  prizes  are  awarded  this  afternoon,  at  the 
club-house.  The  w  inners  in  the  other  three  classes  were 
the  Rambler,  Restless  and  the  Lively,  but  there  were  suf- 
ficient prizes  for  every  boat  except  the  Lurline. 

Joe  Grant  will  not  enter  the  Halcyon  in  any  competi- 
tions until  her  foremast  is  stiffened  and  he  succeeds  in 
trimming  her  so  that  her  fault  of  tenderness  is  overcome. 

Commodore  Caduc  is  busy  with  his  sailing  orders  for 
the  Pacific  Club's  regatta  on  Admission  Day.  There 
is  a  prospect  of  a  $500  Maekey  cup  being  offererd  for 
the  first  boat ;  and  even  if  not,  there  will  be  three  hand- 
some prizes.  The  course  will  be  as  usual — from  Mission 
bay  around  the  rolling-mills,  Oakland  bar,  Fort  Point  and 
return — giving  the  boats  a  chance  on  all  points  of  the 
wind.  The  only  new  departure  will  be  the  limitation  of 
time  for  crossing  the  line  to  five  or  seven  minutes,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  jockeying,  and  laggards  from  profit- 
ing by  calm  streaks.  The  field  promises  to  include  the 
Fleur  de  Lis,  Nellie,  Aggie,  Lurline,  Virginia,  Annie, 
and  every  flyer  in  the  bay  fleet  except  the  Halcyon  and 
Chispa. 

The  Columbia  Rowing  Club's  regatta  programme  in- 
cludes a  single-scull  race,  canoe  races,  and  a  tub  race. 

Teemer  beat  Hosmer  at  Andover  last  Wednesday,  after 
being  handicapped  by  five  seconds  at  the  start.  < 

On  Wednesday  night  the  P.  Y.  C.  elected  Philip  Caduc, 
Steuart  Menzies,  J.  V.  Coleman,  Con  O'Connor,  W.  H. 
Martenstein,  J.  M.  Donahue  and  O.  F.  Willey  its  Direct- 
ors for  the  ensuing  year;  and  Phil  McGovern,  Con 
O'Connor,  S.  A.  Eldridge,  George  Fritch  and  J.  C.  Kelly, 
its  Regatta  Committee. 

The  Stockton  regatta  passed  off  smoothly,  and  without 
developing  any  phenomenal  oarsmen.  Cotsford  won  the 
professional  single-scull  race,  R.  P.  Smith  the  amateur 
wherry,the  Stockton  Boat  Club  crew  the  amateur  barge,the 
South  Enders  the  professional  barge,  Cotsford  the  pro- 
fessional wherry,  and  Hy.  Henceford,  the  amateur  single- 
scull. 


Adolph  Spreckels  and  Leon  Weill  wrestled  three  well 
contested  bouts  at  Saucelito,  one  day  this  week,  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  society  friends.  The  German  beat 
the  Frenchman  in  all  three  bouts. 

The  match  at  Graeco-Roman  between  Whistler  and 
Delmas  resulted  as  everybody  predicted — in  favor  of  the 
former.  Delmas  is  a  huge  mass  of  muscle,  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  how  to  utilize  his  strength  in  making  an 
attack,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  a  combination  of  science, 
agility  and  strength  as  Whistler  he  is  a  perfect  child. 
The  match  was  as  interesting  a  contest  as  has  been 
given  here.  The  Kansas  man  took  his  two  falls  in  10:9 
and  27  : 37,  respectively. 

Tom  Cannon  is  trying  to  get  himself  into  trouble  by 
offering  to  bet  $500  that  he  can  throw  Le  Grande  Auguste 
six  times  in  two  hours,  and  that  he  can  down  Bauer 
thrice  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  Knights  of  Alcatraz  is  the  strange  title  of  a  new 
athletic  club,  with  rooms  on  Sacramento  street.  The 
members  are  principally  young  professional  men,  law 
and  medical  students,  and  reporters.  Their  idea  is  to 
secure  a  means  of  exercise,  and  once  a  month  they  pro- 
tx)se  to  have  acontest.of  some  sort  between  professionals. 
The  opening  night  occurred  last  week,  when  Gus  Brown, 
the  catch-as-catch-can  lightweight,  tried  a  couple  of 
bouts  at  Graco-Roman  with  Frank  Mackels,  a  Mission 
drug  clerk,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  lost  both 
falls  inside  of  six  minutes. 


At  Shell  Mound  last  Sunday  the  Second  Artillery  Reg- 
iment's regular  medal  shoot,  at  200  and  500  yards,  resulted 
ip  the  badges  going  to  F.  Kuhls  with  a  score  of  87,  Man- 
gels and  Thierbach  with  86  each,  Robertson  85,  Laufen- 
berg  84,  H.  Frank,  Lencke,  and  Sprowl,  83 each;  Bauer 
and  Brooks,  80  each. 

F.  Prevost,  of  the  First,  took  Company  E's  gold  medal 
for  the  80  per  cent  class,  with  a  score  of  87. 

On  Sunday  Colonel  Ranlett  issued  a  general  challenge, 
on  behalf  of  his  Fifth  Infantry  team,  to  shoot  any  ten 
men  from  the  regular  army  or  the  National  Guard  of  this 
or  any'other  state,  for  money  medals,  fun  or  glory.  On 


Wednesday  Colonel  E.  D.  Boyle,  of  the  FirstfRegiment, 
Nevada  National  Guard,  accepted  by  telegraph,;and  the 
details  will  be  arranged  next  week. 

Pat  Murphy  has  a  fine  lot  of  birds  for  the  match  be- 
tween Fay  and  Pearson,  at  the  |San  Bruno  traps,  to- 
morrow. 

At  the  Marysville  Fair  tournament  G.  W.  Watson  took 
the  first  prize  with  eleven  birds  out  of  twelve. 


Fishing  is  good  all  around  the  bay,  and  at  the  Faral- 
lones  some  heavy  halibut  have  been  taken  during  the 
week. 

Fred  Kingsbury,  the  Butte  Meadows  hunter,  killed  a 
large  brown  bear  a  week  ago,  with  an  axe.  Bruin  is  quite 
plentiful  and  very  hungry  in  that  locality.  Kingsbury 
was  "  treed  "  on  a  rock  when  he  made  his  kill. 

The  Walton  Fishing  Club  made  its  final  trip  for  the 
season  in  the  yacht  Elia,  last  Sunday.  There  were 
twenty-five  in  the  party.  The  grounds  chosen  were  off 
Alcatraz  and  Angel  islands.  The  catch  was  good.  The 
yacht  was  favored  with  a  strong  breeze  on  the  return,  and 
made  the  run  from  Raccoon  straits  to  foot  of  Washington 
street  in  twenty  minutes,  under  the  handling  of  John 
Muller.  Mr.  Mullcr,  who  acted  as  manager  during  the 
year,  was  presented  on  Wednesday  evening  with  a  hand- 
some gold  ring  by  the  club.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
club  the  following  officers  were  elected,  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year :  H.  H.  Pitcher,  President;  1  )r.  C.  B.  Hughes, 
Secretary;  Major  A.  F.  Klose,  Managerand  Treasurer. 

Last  winter  a  freshet  near  the  source  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  water  supply  caused  the  formation  of  a  pool  sur- 
rounded by  high  rocks,  and  a  trickling  rivulet  has  con- 
stantly fed  it  ever  since.  The  receding  waters  left  a 
dozen  medium-sized  trout  without  means  of  exit;  and 
discovering  them,  Mr.  Egan,  the  water  company's  super- 
intendent, carefully  fed  them,  with  the  intention  of  enjoy- 
ing a  fine  fry  when  they  should  attain  a  proper  size. 
Last  Saturday  Mr.  Egan  concluded  that  his  speckled  pets 
were  about  right  for  a  Sunday  breakfast,  and  started  out 
to  capture  them.  En  route  he  met  two  ragged  urchins, 
with  a  string  of  a  dozen  beauties  that  made  his  mouth 
water.  Thinking  that  they  would  increase  his  string  so 
that  he  could  declare  a  dividend  with  his  neighbors,  Mr. 
Egan  purchased  the  lot  for  a  half-dollar.  Continuing  to 
his  preserve  he  was  astonished  and  disgusted  to  find  it 
tenantless,  and  that  he  had  purchased  his  own  trout.  A 
small  boy  is  not  safe  now  within  a  mile  of  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  water  company's  flume. 


The  events  in  the  programme  ior  the  Merion  Club's 
field  day  are  all  well  filled,  the  100-yard  handicap  having 
sixteen  entries. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  revival  of  lacrosse  this  fall, 
there  being  nearly  sufficient  subscribers  already  for  the 
two  teams. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  league  ball  games 
played  East  during  the  summer,  the  Providence  nine  has 
won  sixty  and  lost  twenty.  The  Bostons  are  second,  with 
a  score  of  fifty -six  won  and  twenty-five  lost. 

Howell,  the  Englishman,  has  won  the  ten-mile  world's 
bicycle  championship  from  Wood,  in  the  fast  time  of 

The  Golden  Gate  Association  offers  purses  of  $50,  $30 
and  $20  to  competitors  in  a  mile  bicycle  dash  to-day. 

Bossism  was  put  down  in  the  Olympic  Club  Monday 
night,  by  the  election  of  the  independent  ticket  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  Secretary,  J.  B.  Leighton  being 
reelected.  All  the  old  officers  are  retained,  and  there  are 
only  two  changes  in  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Merion  Cricket  Club  visited  Grass  Valley  last 
Monday,  and  were  beaten  by  the  Union  Club  of  that 
place,  by  a  score  of  137  to  105.  Friar  Tuck. 


TOO  CONSIDERATE. 


I  rowed  her  out  on  the  broad,  bright  sea, 
Till  the  land  lay  purple  upon  our  lee. 

The  heavens  were  trying  the  waves  to  outshine, 
With  never  a  cloud  to  the  lair  sea  line. 

On  the  reefs  the  billows  in  kisses  broke — 
But,  oh,  I  was  dying  for  one  small  smoke. 

She  spoke  of  the  gulls  and  the  water  green — 
But  what  is  nature  to  nicotine! 

She  spoke  of  the  tides  and  the  Triton  myth; 

And  said  Jones  was  engaged  to  the  blonde,  Miss  Smith. 

She  spoke  of  her  liking  lemon  on  clams, 
And  Euclid  and  parallelograms. 

For  her  face  was  fair  and  her  eyes  were  brown, 
And  she  was  a  girl  from  Boston  town. 

And  I  rowed  and  thought — but  I  never  said — 
"Does  Havana  tobacco  trouble  your  head?" 

She  talked  of  alg;v,  she  talked  of  sand, 

And  I  thought  :  "Tobacco  you  cannot  stand!  " 

She  talked  of  the  ocean  steamer's  speed. 
And  I  yearned  for  a  whiff  of  the  wicked  weed. 

And  at  last  I  spokc;  between  fright  and  fret : 
"  Would  you  mind  if  I  smoked  a  cigarette?  " 

She  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  ocean's  blue, 

And  said:  "Would  you  mind  if  I  smoked,  too?" 

H,  C.  ISunner,  in  Puck, 


AROUND  TOWN. 

I,  Rev.  I.  S  Kalloch*  is  again  washing  his  feet  in  the 
political  pool,  and  adding  to  its  filth.  He  opened  at 
Union  Hall  last  Tuesday  night— in  the  interest  of  the 
cock-eyed  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  ostensibly;  in 
the  interest  of  1.  S.  Kalloch,  in  reality.  Since  April  of 
1880  I  have  born  within  my  breast  a  strong  desire  to 
see  the  name  of  a  certain  Eastern  firm  in  the  published 
list  of  business  failures,  with  such  a  discrepancy  in  the 
attached  liabilities  and  assets  that  revival  would  be 
impossible.  The  firm  has  a  habit  of  presenting  San 
Francisco  editors  with  gold  and  pearl-mounted  revolvers, 
and  accompanying  the  gift  with  a  supply  of  cartridges, 
the  powder  in  the  composition  of  which  is  so  economic- 
ally used  that  even  two  bullets  propelled  into  the  car- 
cass of  a  man  like  Kalloch  do  little  good  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 


The  Telegraph  Hill  electric  light  can  be  seen  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  bay,  and  mariners  bound  in  through 
the  Golden  Gate  have  complained  that  they  are  liable  to 
wreck  their  craft  on  the  seawall,  under  the  impression  that 
the  light  is  on  Alcatraz  Island.  I  know  a  far  more  terrible 
danger  than  this,  and  it  has  already  resulted  in  disaster. 
My  convivial  young  confrere,  Al  Drophi,  is  fond  of  fresh 
air,  and  has  perched  his  domicile  on  a  lofty  crag  which 
the  little  end  of  the  light's  rays  reach.  After  an  unusually 
late  session  in  Harry  Grimm's,  Al  is  often  afflicted  with 
confused  ideas  as  to  locality  and  direction.  He  therefore 
hailed  the  beacon's  establishment  with  great  joy,  for  he 
had  an  unfailing  guide  to  his  recuperative  couch.  The 
boys  are  kind  to  Al,  and  when  he  is  fazed  as  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  they  plant  him  in  the  center  of 
Kearny  street,  and  elevate  his  eyes  until  they  rest  on  the 
light.  Then  they  give  him  a  slight  push,  and  he  sturdily 
tramps  home.  Of  course,  if  he  falls  down  he  loses  sight 
of  his  glittering  guide,  and  has  to  be  started  over  again 
by  some  kind  stranger.  One  of  these  tumbles  occurred 
last  Saturday  night,  at  about  the  hour  when  the  moon 
was  in  the  southern  sky.  Al  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Philistine,  who  comprehended  the  drift  of  his  inquiry,  for 
"  T-t-t -telegraph  Hill  1-1-1-ight,"  and  heartlessly  pointed 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  moon.  Al  retraced  his  steps, 
toddled  across  Market  street,  and  pattered  down  Third 
and  half  way  across  Long  Bridge  before  the  departing 
fumes  allowed  him  to  realize  his  whereabouts.  Now  he 
wears  a  blue  ribbon,  and  is  in  training  to  fight  an  un- 
known. 


Mrs.  Social  Science  Sisterhood  Stow  and  her  five  sup- 
porters in  convention  assembled,  last  Tuesday  nominated 
Belva  A.  Lockwood  for  Presidentess  of  these  United 
States.  'Rah  for  Belva !  'Rah  for  the  bifurcated-rigged 
girls!   'Rah  for  Sister  Stow  and  her  pants!  'Rah  for  the 

new  party!  'Rah  for   !   But  stop;  a  serious  thought 

strikes  me.  What  will  become  of  J.  Gillespie  Blaine? 
Where,  oh,  where,  will  Cleveland  get  off?  Who  will  fur- 
nish Ben  Butler  with  a  greenback  mill  ?  The  Prohibition- 
ists will  be  defeated!  These  reflections  are  frightful. 
Belva  must  come  down.  I  shall  go  and  see  Mrs.  Stow 
about  it,  in  the  interest  of  the  friends  I  have  mentioned. 


Miss  Cherrie  Johnston,  tall  and  divinely  brunette,  was 
selected  by  a  committee  of  fairly  respectable  citizens  to 
be  the  handsomest  young  lady  attendant  upon  the  Me- 
chanics' fair  Thursday  evening.  The  young  lady's  tri- 
umph was  a  pretty  sight,  but  it  was  detracted  from  by  the 
attack  upon  the  committee  that  immediately  followed.  I 
would  not  be  exiled  from  Kearny  street,  for  fear  of  having 
my  hair  pulled  or  my  face  scratched,  forten  times  the  glory 
to  be  gained  by  serving  on  such  a  committee.  But  Doc- 
tor Knowlton,  Perry  Kevven,  Beverly  Cole  and  some  more 
of  those  fellows  had  not  my  foresight,  and  they  will  be  in 
danger  long  after  the  flowers  that  formed  the  prize  bouquet 
have  faded.  General  Barnes  has  a  high  forehead;  so  has 
General  Turnbull — General  Turnbull's  extends  down  to 
his  heels.  Both  are  brave  men ;  both  are  used  to  battle, 
and  neither  dreads  the  society  of  ladies.  Both  were  on 
the  award  committee,  and  neither  served.  That  was  be- 
cause both  of  them  had  read  the  story  about  the  city  of 
which  Jack  Satan  is  Mayor,  failing  to  contain  a  goddess  of 
vengeance  capable  of  comparing  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  a  female  who  had  encountered  contumely. 

PliPYS. 


Restaurant-keeper.  John,  what  kind  of  meat  did  you 
order  to-day? 

Stavard.    Veal,  sir. 
Resitutrant-keeper.    Only  veal? 
Steward.    Yes,  sir. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  on  the  bill  of  fare: 
"Chicken  pot-pie,  chicken  salad,  Irish  stew,  roast  veal, 
beef  a  la  mode,  corned-beef  hash,  veal  pot-pie." 


The  reason  more  umbrellas  than  watermelons  are 
stolen  is  thought  to  be  because  the  thief  does  not  have 
to  plug  the  umbrella.    It  is  always  ripe. 


The  Vienna  police  have  arrested  a  Mormon  missionary 
named  Hammer.  It  would  seem  that  he  did  not  strike 
the  Austrians  favorably. 

The  diamond  pin  of  the  Wall  street  broker  is  being 
worn  this  summer  by  the  wife  of  the  pawnbroker.^ 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RECOGNITION. 


How  shall  I  know  thee  in  the  sphere  which  keeps 

The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead, 
When  all  of  thee  that  time  could  wither  sleeps 

And  perishes  among  the  dust  we  tread? 

For  I  shall  (eel  the  sting  of  ceaseless  pain 
If  there  I  meet  thy  gentle  presence  not, 

Nor  hear  the  voice  of  love,  nor  read  again 
In  thy  serenest  eyes  the  tender  thought. 

Will  not  thy  own  meek  heart  demand  me  there? 

That  heart  whose  fondest  throbs  to  me  were  given. 
My  name  on  earth  was  ever  in  thy  prayer, 

And  wilt  thou  never  utter  it  in  heaven? 

The  love  that  lived  through  all  the  stormy  past, 
And  meekly  with  thy  harsher  nature  bore, 

And  deeper  grew,  and  tender  to  the  last, 
Shall  it  expire  with  life,  and  be  no  more? 

Shalt  thou  not  teach  me  in  that  calmer  home 
The  wisdom  that  I  learned  so  ill  in  this — 

The  wisdom  which  is  love — till  I  become 
Thy  lit  companion  in  that  land  of  bliss? 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


WHY  THOMAS  WAS  DISCHARGED. 


Brant  Beach  is  a  long  promontory  of  rock  and  sand, 
jutting  out  at  an  acute  angle  from  a  barren  jmrtion  of  the 
coast.  Its  farthest  extremity  is  marked  by  a  pile  of  many- 
colored,  wave-washed  bowlders;  its  junction  with  the 
mainland  is  the  site  of  the  Brant  House,  a  watering-place 
of  excellent  repute. 

The  attractions  of  this  spot  are  not  numerous.  There 
is  surf-bathing  all  along  the  outer  side  of  the  beach,  and 
swimming  on  the  inner.  The  fishing  is  fair;  and  in  still 
weather,  yachting  is  rather  a  favorite  amusement.  Further 
than  this  there  is  little  to  be  said,  save  that  the  hotel  is 
conducted  upon  liberal  principles,  and  the  society  gener- 
ally select. 

But  to  the  lover  of  nature — and  who  has  the  courage  to 
avow  himself  aught  else? — the  sea-shore  can  never  be 
monotonous.  The  swirl  and  sweep  of  ever-shifting  waters 
— the  Hying  mist  of  foam  breaking  away  into  a  gray  and 
ghostly  distance  down  the  beach — the  eternal  drone  of 
ocean,  mingling  itself  with  one's  talk  by  day  and  with  the 
light  dance-music  in  the  parlors  by  night — all  these  are 
active  sources  of  a  passive  pleasure.  And  to  lie  at  length 
upon  the  tawny  sand,  watching,  through  half-closed  eyes, 
the  heaving  waves  that  mount  against  a  dark-blue  sky, 
wherein  great  silvery  masses  of  cloud  float  idly  on,  whiter 
than  the  sunlit  sails  that  fade  and  grow  and  fade  along  the 
horizon,  while  some  fair  damsel  sits  close  by,  reading 
ancient  ballads  of  a  simple  meter,  or  older  legends  of 
love  and  romance — tell  me,  my  eater  of  the  fashionable 
lotus,  is  not  this  a  diversion  well  worthy  your  having? 

There  is  an  air  of  easy  sociality  among  the  guests  at  the 
Brant  House,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  all  to  contribute 
to  the  general  amusement,  that  makes  a  summer  sojourn 
on  the  beach  far  more  agreeable  than  in  certain  larger, 
more  frequented  watering-places,  where  one  is  always  in 
danger  of  discovering  that  the  gentlemanly  person  with 
whom  he  has  been  fraternizing  is  a  faro-dealer,  or  that 
the  lady  who  has  half  fascinated  him  is  Anonyma  herself. 
Still,  some  consider  the  Brant  rather  slow,  and  many 
good  folk  were  a  trifle  surprised  when  Mr.  Edwin  Salis- 
bury and  Mr.  Charles  Burnham  arrived  by  the  late  stage 
from  Wikahasset  station,  with  trunks  enough  for  two 
first-class  belles,  and  a  most  unexceptionable  man-servant 
in  gray  livery,  in  charge  of  two  beautiful  setter  dogs. 

These  gentlemen  seemed  to  have  imagined  that  they 
were  about  visiting  some  backwoods  wilderness,  some 
savage  tract  of  country,  "  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 
slow  ;  "  for  they  brought  almost  everything  with  them  that 
men  of  elegant  leisure  could  require,  as  if  the  hotel 
were  but  four  walls  and  a  roof,  which  they  must  furnish 
with  their  own  chattels.  I  am  sure  it  took  Thomas,  the 
man-servant,  a  whole  day  to  unpack  the  awnings,  the 
bootjacks,  the  game-bags,  the  cigar-boxes,  the  guns,  the 
camp-stools,  the  liquor-cases,  the  bathing-suits,  and  other 
paraphernalia  that  these  pleasure-seekers  brought.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  their  room,  a  large  one  in 
the  Bachelor's  Quarter,  facing  the  sea,  wore  a  very  com- 
fortable, sportsmanlike  look  when  all  was  arranged. 

Thus  surrounded,  the  young  men  betook  themselves  to 
the  deliberate  pursuit  of  idle  pleasures.  They  arose  at 
nine  and  went  down  the  shore,  invariably  returning  at  ten 
with  one  unfortunate  snipe,  which  was  preserved  on  ice, 
with  much  ceremony,  till  wanted.  At  this  rate,  it  took 
them  a  week  to  shoot  a  breakfast ;  but  to  see  them  sally 
forth,  splendid  in  velveteen  and  corduroy,  with  top-boots 
and  a  complete  harness  of  green  cord  and  patent-leather 
Straps,  you  would  have  imagined  that  all  game-birds  were 
about  to  become  extinct  in  that  region.  Their  dogs, 
even,  recognized  this  great-cry-and-little-wool  condition 
of  things,  and  bounded  off  joyously  at  the  start,  but  came 
home  crestfallen,  with  an  air  of  canine  humiliation  that 
would  have  aroused  Mr.  Mayhew's  tenderest  sympathies. 

After  breakfasting — usually  in  their  room — the  friends 
enjoyed  a  long  and  contemplative  smoke  upon  the  wide 
piazza  in  front  of  their  windows,  listlessly  regarding  the 
ever-varied  marine  view  that  lay  before  them  in  flashing 
breadth  and  beauty.  Their  next  labor  was  to  array  them- 
selves in  wonderful  morning  costumes  of  very  shaggy 
English  cloth,  shiny  flasks  and  field-glasses  about  their 
shoulders,  and  loiter  down  the  beach,  to  the  point  and 
back,  making  much  unnecessary  effort  over  the  walk — a 
brief  mile— which  they  spoke  of  with  importance,  as  their 
"constitutional."  This  killed  time  till  bathing-hour; 
then  came  another  smoke  on  the  piazza,  and  another 
toilet,  for  dinner.  After  dinner,  a  siesta :  in  the  room, 
when  the  weather  was  fresh  ;  when  otherwise,  in  ham- 
mocks, hung  from  the  rafters  of  the  piazza.  When  they 
had  been  domiciled  a  few  days,  they  found  it  exj^dient 
to  send  home  for  what  they  were  pleased  to  term  their 
"  crabs  "  and  "  traps,"  and  excited  the  envy  of  less  fortu- 
nate guests  by  driving  up  and  down  the  beach  at  a  racing 
;^ait  to  dissipate  the  languor  of  the  after-dinner  sleep. 


This  was  their  regular  routine  for  the  day — varied, 
occasionally,  when  the  tide  served,  by  a  fishing-trip  down 
the  narrow  bay,  inside  the  point.  For  such  emergencies, 
they  provided  themselves  with  sail-boat  .°nd  skipper, 
hired  for  the  whole  season,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  a 
highly  nautical  rig.  The  results  were,  large  quantities  of 
sardines  and  pale  sherry  consumed  by  the  young  men, 
and  a  reasonable  number  of  sea-bass  and  black-fish 
caught  by  their  skipper. 

There  were  no  regular  "hops"  at  the  Brant  House, 
but  dancing  in  a  quiet  way  every  evening,  to  a  flute,  vio- 
lin and  violoncello,  played  by  some  of  the  waiters.  For 
a  time  Burnham  and  Salisbury  did  not  mingle  much  in 
these  festivities,  but  loitered  about  the  halls  and  piazzas, 
very  elegantly  dressed  and  barbered  (Thomas  was  an  un- 
rivaled coiffeur),  and  apparently  somewhat  ennuye. 

That  two  well-made,  full-grown,  intelligent  and  healthy 
young  men  should  lead  such  a  life  as  this  for  an  entire 
summer  might  surprise  one  of  a  more  active  tem|ierament. 
The  aimlessness  and  vacancy  of  an  existense  devoted  to 
no  earthly  purpose  save  one's  own  comfort  must  soon 
weary  any  man  who  knows  what  is  the  meaning  of  real, 
earnest  life — life  with  a  battle  to  be  fought  and  a  victory 
to  be  won.  But  these  elegant  young  gentlemen  compre- 
hended nothing  of  all  that ;  they  had  been  born  with 
golden  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  educated  only  to 
swallow  the  delicately  insipid  lotus-honey  that  flows  inex- 
haustibly from  such  shining  spoons.  Clothes,  complex- 
ions, polish  of  manner  and  the  avoidance  of  any  sort  of 
shock  were  the  simple  objects  of  their  solicitude. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  any  serious  quarrel  with 
such  fellows,  after  all.  They  have  some  strong  virtues. 
They  are  always  clean;  and  your  rough  diamond,  though 
manly  and  courageous  as  C(eur-de-Lion,  is  not  apt  to  be 
scrupulously  nice  in  his  habits.  Affability  is  another  vir- 
tue. The  Salisbury  and  Burnham  kind  of  man  bears 
malice  toward  no  one,  and  is  disagreeable  only  when 
assailed  by  some  hammer-and-tongs  untilitarian.  All  he 
asks  is  to  be  permitted  to  idle  away  his  pleasant  life 
unmolested.  Lastly,  he  is  extremely  ornamental.  We 
all  like  to  see  pretty  things;  and  I  am  sure  that  Charley 
Burnham,  in  his  fresh  white  duck  suit,  with  his  fine, thor- 
oughbred face — gentle  as  a  girl's— shaded  by  a  snowy 
Panama,  his  blonde  mustache,  carefully  pointed,  his 
golden  hair  clustering  in  the  most  picturesque  possible- 
waves,  his  little  red  neck-ribbon— the  only  bit  of  color  in 
his  dress — tied  in  a  studiously  careless  knot,  and  his  pure 
untainted  gloves  of  pearl-gray  or  lavender,  was — if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression — as  pretty  as  a  picture.  And 
Ned  Salisbury  was  not  less  "a  joy  forever,'  according  to 
the  dictum  of  the  late  Mr.  Keats.  He  was  darker  than 
Burnham,  with  very  black  hair,  and  mustache  worn  in  a 
manner  the  French  call  iris/e,  which  became  him,  and 
increased  the  air  of  pensive  melancholy  that  distinguished 
his  dark  eyes,  throughtful  attitudes,  and  slender  figure. 
Not  that  he  was  in  the  least  degree  j)ensive  or  melancholy, 
or  that  he  had  cause  to  be;  quite  the  contrary;  but  it  was 
his  style,  and  he  did  it  well. 

'l'hese  two' butterflies  sat,  one  afternoon,  upon  the 
piazza,  smoking  very  large  cigars,  lost,  apparently,  in 
nrofoundest  meditation.  Burnham,  with  his  graceful 
head  resting  on  one  delicate  hand,  his  clear  blue  eyes 
full  of  pleasant  light,  and  his  face  warmed  by  a  calm, 
unconscious  smile,  might  have  been  revolving  some  splen- 
did scheme  of  univeral  philanthropy.  The  only  utter- 
ance, however,  forced  from  him  by  the  divine  thoughts  that 
permeated  his  soul,  was  the  emission  of  a  white  roll- 
ing volume  of  fragrant  smoke,  accompanied  by  two 
words : 
"  Dooced  hot ! " 

Salisbury  did  not  reply.  He  sat,  leaning  back,  with 
his  fingers  interlaced  behind  his  head,  and  his  shadowy 
eyes  downcast,  as  in  sad  remembrance  of  some  long-lost 
love.  So  might  a  poet  have  looked,  while  steej>ed  in 
mournfully  rapturous  day-dreams  of  remembered  passion 
and  severance.  So  might  Tennyson's  hero  have  mused, 
when  he  sang: 

"  Oh,  that  't  were  possible, 
After  long  grief  and  pain. 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Round  me  once  again  !  " 

But  the  poetic  lips  opened  not  to  such  numbers.  Salis- 
bury gazed  long  and  earnestly,  and  finally  gave  vent  to 
his  emotions,  indicating,  with  the  amber  tip  of  his  cigar- 
tube,  the  setter  that  slept  in  the  sunshine  at  his  feet. 

"Shocking  place,  this,  for  dogs!" — I  regret  to  say  he 
pronounced  it  "  dawgs."— "  Why,  Carlo  is  as  fat — as  fat 

as — as  a  " 

His  mind  was  unequal  to  a  simile,  even,  and  he  termi- 
nated the  sentence  in  a  murmur. 

More  silence ;  more  smoke ;  more  profound  meditation. 
Directly  Charley  Burnham  looked  around  with  some 
show  of  vitality. 

"  There  comes  the  stage,"  said  he. 
The  driver's  buide  rang  merrily  among  the  drifted  sand- 
hills that  lay  warm  and  glowing  in  the  orange  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  young  men  leaned  forward  over  the 
piazza-rail,  and  scrutinized  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle, 
as  it  appeared. 

"  Old  gentleman  and  lady,  aw,  and  two  children,"  said 
Ned  Salisbury ;  "  I  hoped  there  would  be  some  nice  girls." 

This,  in  a  voice  of  ineffable  tenderness  and  poetry, 
but  with  that  odd,  tired  little  drawl,  so  epidemic  in  some 
of  our  universities. 

"Look  there,  by  Jove!"  cried  Charley,  with  a  real 
interest  at  last;  "now  that's  what  I  call  the  regular 
thing! " 

The  "  regular  thing  "  was  a  low,  four-wheeled  pony- 
chaise  of  basket-work,  drawn  by  two  jolly  little  fat  ponies, 
black  and  shiny  as  vulcanite,  which  jogged  rapidly  in, 
just  far  enough  behind  the  stage  to  avoid  its  dust. 

This  vehicle  was  driven  by  a  young  lady  of  decided 
beauty,  with  a  spice  of  Amazonian  spirit.  She  was  rather 
slender  and  very  straight,  with  a  jaunty  little  hat  and 
feather  perched  coquettishly  above  her  dark  brown  hair, 
which  was  arranged  in  one  heavy  mass  and  confined  in  a 
silken  net.  Her  complexion  was  clear,  without  brilliancy; 
her  eyes  blue  as  the  ocean  horizon,  and  spanned  by 


sharp,  characteristic  brows;  her  mouth  small  and  decisive ; 
and  her  whole  cast  of  features  indicative  of  quick  talent 
and  independence. 

Upon  the  seat  beside  her  sat  another  damsel,  leaning 
indolently  back  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage.  This  one 
was  a  little  fairer  than  the  first,  having  one  ot  those 
beautiful  English  complexions  of  mingled  rose  and  snow, 
and  a  dash  of  gold-dust  in  her  hair,  w  here  the  sun  touched 
it.  Her  eyes,  however,  were  dark  hazel,  and  full  of  fire, 
shaded  and  intensified  by  their  long,  sweeping  lashes. 
Her  mouth  was  a  rosebud,  and  her  chin  and  throat  fault- 
less in  the  delicious  curve  of  their  lines.  In  a  word,  she 
was  somewhat  of  the  Venus-di-Milo  type;  her  companion 
was  more  of  a  Diana.  Both  were  neatly  habited  in  plain 
traveling-dresses  and  cloaks  of  black  and  white  plaid, 
and  both  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  the  battery  of 
eyes  and  eye-glasses  that  enfiladed  them  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  piazza,  as  they  passed. 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  Salisbury';  "I  don't  know 
them." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Burnham;  "but  they,  look  like  people 
to  know.    They  must  be  somebody." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  hotel  office  was  besieged  by  a 
score  of  young  men,  all  anxious  for  a  peep  at'  the  last 
names  upon  the  register.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  our 
friends  were  not  in  the  crowd.  Ned  Salisbury  was  no 
more  the  man  to  exhibit  curiosity  than  Charley  Burnham 
was  the  man  to  join  in  a  scramble  for  anything  under  the 
sun.  They  had  educated  their  emotions  clear  down,  out 
of  sight,  and  piled  upon  them  a  mountain  of  well-bred 
inertia. 

But  somehow  or  other  these  fellows  who  take  no  trouble 
are  always  the  first  to  gain  the  end.  A  special  Providence 
seems  to  aid  the  poor,  helpless  creatures.  So,  while  the 
crowd  still  pressed  at  the  office  desk  Jerry  Swayne,  the 
head  clerk,  happened  to  pass  directly  by  the  piazza  where 
the  inert  ones  sat,  and,  raising  a  comical  eye,  saluted 
them. 

"  Heavy  arrivals  to-night.    See  the  turnout?" 
"  Y-e-s,"  murmured  Ned. 

"Old  Chapman  and  family.  His  daughter  drove  the 
pony  phaeton,  with  her  friend,  Miss  Thurston.  Regular 
nobby  ones.  Chapman  is  the  steamship  man,  you  know. 
Worth  thousands  of  millions!  I'd  like  to  be  connected 
with  his  family — by  marriage,  say  ! "  And  ferry  went  off, 
rubbing  his  cropped  head,  and  smiling  all  over,  as  was 
his  wont. 

"  I  know  who  they  are  now,"  said  Charley.  "  Met  a 
cousin  of  theirs,  Joe  Faulkner,  abroad,  two  years  ago. 
Dooced  fine  fellow.  Army." 

The  manly  art  of  wagoning  is  not  pursued  very  vigor- 
ously at  Brant  beach.  The  roads  are  too  heavy  back 
from  the  water,  and  the  drive  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
strioof.wet  sand  along  the  shore;  so  carriages  are  few, 
and  the  pony-chaise  became  a  distinguished  element  at 
once.  Salisbury  and  Burnham  whirled  past  it  in  their 
light  trotting-wagons  at  a  furious  pace,  and  looked  hard 
at  the  two  young  ladies  in  passing,  but  without  eliciting 
even  the  smallest  glance  from  them  in  return. 

"Confounded  ais/itigue-\oakii)g,  girls,  and  all  that," 
owned  Ned ;  "  but,  aw,  fearfully  unconscious  of  a  fellow ! " 

This  condition  of  matters  continued  until  the. young 
men  were  actually  driven  to  acknowledge  t <  each  other 
that  they  should  not  mind  knowing  the  occupants  of  the 
pony-carriage.  It  was  a  great  concession,  and  was  re- 
warded duly.  A  bright,  handsome  boy  of  seventeen, 
Miss  Thurston's  brother,  came  to  pass  a  few  days  at  the 
seaside,  and  fraternized  with  everybody,  but  was  espe- 
cially delighted  with  Ned  Salisbary,  who  took  him  out 
sailing  and  shooting,  and,  I  am  afraid,  gave  him  cigars 
stealthily,  when  out  of  range  of  Miss  Thurston's  fine 
eyes.  The  result  was,  that  the  first  time  the  lad  walked 
on  the  beach  with  the  two  young  girls,  and  met  the  young 
men,  introductions  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  were  in- 
stantly sprung  upon  them.  An  attempt  at  conversation 
followed. 

"  How  do  you  like  Brant  beach? "  asked  Ned. 
"  Oh,  it  is  a  pretty  place,"  said  Miss  Chapman,  "  but 
not  lively  enough." 

"Well,  Burnham  and  I  find  it  pleasant;  aw,  we  have 
lots  of  fun." 
"  Indeed!  Why,  what  do  you  do?  " 
"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Everything." 
"  Is  the  shooting  good?    I  saw  you  with  your  guns  yes- 
terday." 

"  Well,  there  isn't  a  gre^tt  deal  of  game.  There  is  some 
fishing,  but  we  haven't  caught  much." 
"  How  do  you  kill  time,  then?" 
Salisbury  looked  puzzled. 

"  Aw — it  is  a  first-rate  air,  you  know.  The  table  is 
good,  and  you  can  sleep  like  a  top.  And  then,  you  see, 
I  like  to  smoke  around,  and  do  nothing,  on  the  sea-shore. 
It  is  real  jolly  to  lie  on  the  sand,  aw,  with  all  sorts  of  lit- 
tle bugs  running  over  you,  and  listen  to  the  water  swash-  • 
ing  about ! " 

"Let's  try  it!"  cried  vivacious  Miss  Chapman;  and 
down  she  sat  on  the  sand.  The  others  followed  her  ex- 
ample, and  in  five  minutes  they  were  picking  up  pretty 
pebbles  and  chatting  away  as  sociably  as  could  be.  The 
rumble  of  the  warning  gong  surprised  them. 

At  dinner,  Burnham  and  Salisbury  took  seats  opposite 
the  ladies,  and  were  honored  with  an  introduction  to 
papa  and  mamma — a  very  dignified,  heavy,  rosy,  old- 
school  couple,  who  ate  a  good  deal,  and  said  very  little. 
That  evening,  when  flute  and  violin  wooed  the  lotus- 
eaters  to  agitate  the  light  fantastic  toe,  these  young  gen- 
tlemen found  themselves  in  dancing  humor,  and  revolved 
themselves  into  a  grievous  condition  of  glow  and  wilt,  in 
various  mystic  and  intoxicating  measures  with  their  new- 
made  friends. 

On  returning,  somewhat  after  midnight,  Miss  Thornton 
paused,  while  "doing  her  hair,"  and  addressed  Miss 
Chapman. 

"  Did  you  observe,  Hattie,  how  very  handsome  those 
gentlemen  are?  Mr.  Burnham  looks  like  a  prince  of  the 
sangazur,  and  Mr.  Salisbury  like  his  poet-laureate." 

"  Yes,  dear," responded  Hattie;  "  1  have  been  consid- 
ering those  flowers  of  the  field  and  lilies  of  the  valley." 
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"Ned,"  said  Charley,  at  about  the  same  time,  "we 
won't  find  anything  nicer  here  this  season,  T  think." 

"They're  pretty  well  worth  while," replied  Ned;  "and 
I'm  rather  pleased  with  them." 

"  Which  do  you  like  best?  " 

"Oh,  bother!  I  haven't  thought  of  thai  yd." 

The  next  day  the  young  men  delayed  their  "  constitu- 
tional "  until  the  ladies  were  ready  to  walk,  and  the  four 
strolled  off  together,  mamma  and  the  children  following 
in  the  pony-chaise.  At  the  rocks  on  the  end  of  the 
point,  Ned  got  his  feet  very  wet,  fishing  up  specimens  of 
sea-weed  for  the  damsels;  and  Charley  exerted  himself 
superhumanly  in  assisting  them  to  a  ledge  which  they 
considered  favorable  for  sketching  purposes. 

In  the  afternoon  a  sail  was  arranged,  and  they  took  din- 
ner on  board  the  boat,  with  any  amount  of  hilarity  and  a 
good  deal  of  discomfort.  In  the  evening,  more  dancing, 
and  vigorous  attentions  to  both  the  young  ladies,  but 
without  a  shadow  of  partiality  being  shown  by  either  of 
the  four. 

This  was  very  nearly  the  history  of  many  days.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  get  acquainted  with  people  who  are  will- 
ing, especially  at  a  watering-place ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  these  young  folks  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  old  friends,  calling  each  other  by  their  given 
names,  and  conducting  themselves  with  an  easy  famili- 
arity quite  charming  to  behold.  Their  amusements  were 
mostly  in  common  now.  The  light  wagons  were  made 
to  hold  two  each,  instead  of  one,  and  the  matinal  snipe 
escaped  death  and  was  happy  over  his  early  worm. 

One  day,  however,  Laura  Thurston  had  a  headache, 
and  Hattie  Chapman  stayed  at  home  to  take  care  of  her; 
so  Burnham  and  Salisbury  had  to  amuse  themselves  alone. 
They  took  their  boat,  and  idled  about  the  water,  inside 
the  point,  dozing  under  an  awning,  smoking,  gaping,  and 
wishing  that  headaches  were  out  of  fashion,  while  the 
taciturn  and  tarry  skipper  instructed  the  dignified  and 
urbane  Thomas  in  the  science  of  trolling  for  bluefish. 

At  length  Ned  tossed  his  cigar-end  overboard,  and 
braced  himself  for  an  effort. 

"I  say,  Charley,"  said  he,  "this  sort  of  thing  can't  go 
on  forever,  you  know.    I've  been  thinking,  lately." 

"Phenomenon!"  replied  Charley;  "and  what  have 
you  been  thinking  about?" 

"  Those  girls.    We've  got  to  choose." 

"  Why?    Isn't  it  well  enough  as  it  is?" 

"  Yes,  so  far.  But  I  think,  aw,  that  we  don't  quite  do 
them  justice.  They're  grands  partis,  you  see.  I  hate  to 
see  clever  girls  wasting  themselves  on  society,  waiting  and 
waiting,  and  we  fellows  swimming  about  just  like  fish 
round  a  hook  that  isn't  baited  properly." 

Charley  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Ned,  that  you  have  mat- 
rimonial intentions? " 

"  Oh  no!  Still,  why  not?  We've  all  got  to  come  to  it 
some  day,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  yet,  though.  It  is  a  sacrifice  we  can  escape  for 
some  years  yet." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  some  years;  but  we  may  begin  to  look- 
about  us  a  bit.    I'm,  aw,  I'm  six-and-twenty,  you  know." 

"And  I'm  very  near  that.  I  suppose  a  fellow  can't  put 
off  the  yoke  too  long.  After  thirty  chances  aren't  so 
good.  I  don't  know,  by  Jcve,  but  what  we  ought  to  be- 
gin thinking  of  it." 

"  But  it  is  a  sacrifice.  Society  must  lose  a  fellow, 
though,  one  time  or  another.  And  I  don't  believe  we 
will  ever  do  better  than  we  can  now." 

"  Hardly,  I  suspect." 

"  And  we're  keeping  other  fellows  away,  maybe.  It  is 
a  shame!" 

Thomas  ran  his  line  in  rapidly,  with  nothing  on  the 
hook. 

"  Capt'n  Hull,"  he  said,  gravely,  "I  had  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  fish  then,  I'm  sure;  but  d'rectly  I  went  to  pull 
him  in,  sir,  he  took  and  let  go." 

"  Yaiis,"  muttered  the  taciturn  skipper,  "the  biggest 
fish  allers  falls  back  inter  the  warter." 

"I've  been  thinking  a  little  about  this  matter,  too," 
said  Charley,  after  a  pause,  "and  I  had  about  concluded 
we  ought  to  pair  off.  But  I'll  be  confounded  if  I  know 
which  I  like  best.    They're  both  nice  girls." 

"There  isn't  much  choice,"  Ned  replied.  "If  they 
were  as  different,  now,  as  you  and  I,  I'd  take  the  blonde, 
of  course;  aw,  and  you'd  take  the  brunette.  But  Hattie 
Chapman's  eyes  are  blue,  and  her  hair  isn't  black,  you 
know  ;  so  you  can't  call  her  dark,  exactly." 

"No  more  than  Laura  is  exactly  light.  Her  hair  is 
brown,  more  than  golden,  and  her  eyes  are  hazel.  Has 
n't  she  a  lovely  complexion,  though?    By  love!" 

"  Better  than  Hattie's.  Yet  I  don't  know  but  Hattie's 
features  are  a  little  the  best." 

"They  are.  Now,  honest,  Ned,  which  do  you  prefer? 
Say  either;  I'll  take  the  one  you  don't  want.  I  haven't 
any  choice." 

"  Neither  have  I." 

"  How  will  we  settle?" 

"Aw  throw  for  it? " 

"  Yes.    Isn't  there  a  backgammon  board  forward,  in 
that  locker,  Thomas? " 
The  board  was  found,  and  the  dice  produced. 
"The  highest  takes  which?" 
"Say,  Laura  Thurston." 
"Very  good;  throw." 
"  You  first." 
"No.  Goon." 

Charley  threw,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  exite- 
ment  he  might  have  exhibited  in  a  turkey-raffle. 

"  Five-three,"  said  he.    "  Now  for  your  luck." 

"Six-four!    Laura's  mine.  Satisfied?" 

"  Perfectly— if  you  are.  If  not,  I  don't  mind  ex- 
changing." 

"Oh,  no.   I'm  satisfied." 

Both  reclined  upon  the  deck  once  more,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  a  long  silence  followed. 

"  I  say,"  began  Charley,  after  a  time,  "  it  is  a  comfort 
to  have  these  little  matters  arranged  without  any  trouble, 
eh?" 


"  Y-e-s." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  I'll  marry  mine?" 
"  I  will,  if  you  will." 
"  Done !  it  is  a  bargain." 

This  "little  matter"  being  arranged,  a  change  gradu- 
ally took  place  in  the  relations  of  the  four.  Ned  Salisbury 
began  to  invite  Laura  Thurston  out  driving  and  in  bathing 
somewhat  oftener  than  before,  and  Hattie  Chapman 
soniewhat  less  often ;  while  Charley  Burnham  followed 
suit  with  the  last-named  young  lady.  As  the  line  of  de- 
marcation became  fixed,  the  damsels  recognized  it,  and 
accepted  with  gracious  readiness  the  cavaliers  that  Fate, 
through  the  agency  of  a  chance-falling  pair  of  dice,  had 
allotted  to  them.  « 

The  other  guests  ol  the  house  remarked  the  new 
position  of  affairs,  and  passed  whispers  about,  to  the 
effect  that  the  girls  had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  their 
fish  on  hooks  instead  of  in  a  net.  No  suitors  could  have 
been  more  devoted  than  our  friends.  It  seemed  as  if 
each  now  bestowed  upon  the  chosen  one  all  the  attentions 
he  had  hitherto  given  to  both ;  and  whether  they  went 
boating,  sketching,  or  strolling  upon  the  sands,  they  were 
the  very  picture  of  a  partie  carree  of  lovers. 

Naturally  enough,  as  the  young  men  became  more  in 
earnest,  with  the  reticence  common  to  my  sex,  they  spoke 
less  freely  and  frequently  on  the  subject.  Once,  however, 
after  an  unusually  pleasant  afternoon,  Salisbury  ventured 
a  few  words. 

"I  say,  we're  a  couple  of  lucky  dogs!  Who'd  have 
thought,  now,  aw,  that  our  summer  was  going  to  turn  out 
so  well?  I'm  sure  I  didn't.  How  do  you  get  along, 
Charley,  boy?" 

"  Deliciously.  Smooth  sailing  enough.  Wasn't  it  a 
good  idea,  though,  to  pair  off?  I'm  just  as  happy  as  a 
bee  in  clover.    You  seem  to  prosper,  too,  eh? " 

"Couldn't  ask  anything  different.  Nothing  but  de- 
votion, and  all  that.  I'm  delighted.  I  say,  when  are  you 
going  to  pop? " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  form. 
Sooner  the  better,  I  suppose,  and  have  it  over." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  next  week.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
quiet  picnic  down  on  the  rocks,  and  a  walk  afterward? 
We  can  separate,  you  know,  and  do  the  thing  up  syste- 
matically." 

"All  right.    I  will,  if  you  will." 

"That's  another  bargain.    I  notice  there  isn't  much 
doubt  about  the  result,  though." 
"Hardly!" 

A  close  observer  might  have  seen  that  the  gentlemen 
increased  their  attentions  a  little  from  that  time.  The 
objects  of  their  devotion  perceived  it,  and  smiled  more 
and  more  gracefully  upon  them. 

The  day  set  for  the  picnic  arrived  duly,  and  was  radi- 
ant. It  pains  me  to  confess  that  my  heroes  were  a  trifle 
nervous.  Their  apparel  was  more  gorgeous  and  wonder- 
ful than  ever,  and  Thomas,  who  was  anxious  to  be  off 
courting  Miss  Chapman's  lady's-maid,  found  his  masters 
dreadfully  exacting  in  the  matter  of  hair-dressing.  At 
length,  however,  the  toilet  was  over,  and  "  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  "  would  have  been  vastly  astonished  at  finding 
himself  "arrayed  as  one  of  these." 

The  boat  lay  at  the  pier,  receiving  large  quantities  of 
supplies  for  the  trip,  stowed  by  Thomas,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  grim  and  tarry  skipper.  When  all  was  ready 
the  young  men  gingerly  escorted  their  fair  companions 
aboard,  the  lines  were  cast  off,  and  the  boat  glided  gently 
down  the  bay,  leaving  Thomas  as  free  to  fly  to  the  smart 
presence  of  Susan  Jane,  and  to  draw  glowing  pictures  for 
her  of  a  neat  little  porter-house  in  the  city,  wherein  they 
should  hold  supreme  sway,  be  happy  with  each  other, 
and  let  rooms  up  stairs  for  single  gentlemen. 

The  brisk  land-breeze,  the  swelling  sail,  the  fluttering 
of  the  gay  little  flag  at  the  gaff,  the  musical  rippling  of  the 
water  under  the  counter,  and  the- spirited  motion  of  the 
boat,  combined  with  the  bland  air  and  pleasant  sunshine 
to  inspire  the  party  with  much  vivacity.  They  had  not 
been  many  minutes  afloat  before  the  guitar-case  was 
opened,  and  the  girls'  voices — Laura's  soprano  and  Hat- 
tie's contralto — rang  melodiously  over  the  waves,  mingled 
with  feeble  attempts  at  bass  accompaniment  from  their 
gorgeous  guardians. 

Before  these  vocal  exercises  wearied,  the  skipper  hauled 
down  his  jib,  let  go  his  anchor,  and  brought  the  craft  to 
just  off  the  rocks;  and  bringing  the  yawl  alongside, 
unceremoniously  plumped  the  girls  down  into  it,  without 
giving  their  cavaliers  a  chance  for  the  least  display  of 
agile  courtliness.  Rowing  ashore,  this  same  tarry  person 
left  them  huddled  upon  the  beach  with  their  hopes,  their 
hampers,  their  emotions,  and  returned  to  the  vessel  to  do 
a  little  private  fishing  on  his  own  account  until  wanted. 

The  maidens  gave  vent  to  their  high  spirits  by  chasing 
each  other  among  the  rocks,  gathering  shells  and  sea- 
weed for  the  construction  of  those  ephemeral  little  orna- 
ments— fair,  but  frail— in  which  the  sex  delights,  singing, 
laughing,  quoting  poetry,  attitudinizing  upon  the  peaks 
and  ledges  of  the  fine  old  bowlders — mossy  and  weedy 
and  green  with  the  wash  of  a  thousand  storms,  worn  into 
strange  shapes,  and  stained  with  the  multitudinous  dyes 
of  mineral  oxidization — and,  in  brief,  behaved  them- 
selves with  all  the  charming  abandon  that  so  well  becomes 
young  girls,  set  free,  by  the  en/oitrage  of  a  holiday  ramble 
from  the  buckram  and  clear-starch  of  social  etiquette. 

Meanwhile  Ned  and  Charley  smoked  their  pensive 
cigar  of  preparation  in  a  sheltered  corner,  and  gazed  out 
seaward,  dreaming  and  seeing  nothing. 

Ere  long  the  breeze  and  the  romp  gave  the  young  ladies 
not  only  a  splendid  color  and  sparkling  eyes,  but  excel- 
lent appetites  also.  The  basketsand  hampers  were  speed- 
ily unpacked,  the  table-cloth  laid  on  a  broad  flat  stone, 
so  used  by  generations  of  Brant  House  picnickers,  and 
the  party  fell  to.  Laura's  beautiful  hair,  a  little  disor- 
dered, swept  her  blooming  cheek,  and  cast  a  pearly 
shadow  upon  her  neck.  Her  bright  eyes  glanced  archly 
out  from  under  her  half-raised  vail,  and  there  was  some- 
thing irrepressibly  naive  in  the  freedom  with  which  she 
ate,  taking  a  bird  s  wing  in  her  little  fingers,  and  boldly 
attacking  it  with  teeth  as  white  and  even  as  can  be 
imagined.    Notwithstanding  all  the  mawkish  nonsense 


that  has  been  put  forth  by  sentimentalists  concerain 
feminine  eating,  I  hold  that  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  thing 
in  the  world  to  see  a  pretty  woman  enjoying  the  creature 
comforts;  and  Byron  himself,  had  he  been  one  of  this 
picnic  party,  would  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  admi- 
ration that  filled  the  souls  of  Burnham  and  Salisbury. 
Hattie  Chapman  stormed  a  fortress  of  boned  turkey  with 
a  gusto  equal  to  that  of  Laura,  and  made  highly  success- 
ful raids  upon  certain  outlaying  salads  and  jellies.  The 
young  men  were  not  in  a  very  ravenous  condition;  they 
were,  as  I  have  said,  a  little  nervous,  and  bent  their  ener- 
gies principally  to  admiring  the  ladies  and  coqueting  with 
[>ickled  oysters. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  with  much  accompanying 
chat  and  laughter,  Ned  glanced  significantly  at  Charley, 
and  proposed  to  Laura  that  they  should  walk  up  the 
beach  to  a  place,  where,  he  said,  there  were  "  some 
pretty  rocks  and  things,  you  know."  She  consented,  and 
they  marched  off.  Hattie  also  arose,  and  took  her  para- 
sol, as  if  to  follow,  but  Charley  remained  seated,  tracing 
mysterious  diagrams  upon  the  tablecloth  with  his  fork, 
and  looking  sublimely  unconscious. 

"  Sha'n't  we  walk,  too?"  Hattie  asked. 

"Oh,  why?  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  hesitantly,  "I — I 
sprained  my  ankle,  getting  out  of  that  confounded  boat; 
so  I  don't  feel  much  like  exercise  just  now." 

The  young  girl's  face  expressed  concern. 

"  That  is  too  bad  !  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  of  it  before? 
Is  it  painful?  I'm  so  sorry!  " 

"  N-no,  it  doesn't  hurt  much.  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all 
right  in  a  minute.  And  then — I'd  just  as  soon  stay  here 
— with  you — as  to  walk  anywhere." 

This,  very  tenderly,  with  a  little  sigh. 

Hattie  sat  down  again,  and  began  to  talk  to  this  facti- 
tious cripple,  in  the  pleasant  purring  way  some  damsels 
have,about  the  joys  ofthe  seashore — the  happy  summer  that 
was,  alas  !  drawing  to  a  close — her  own  enjoyment  of  life, 
or  kindred  topics,  till  Charley  saw  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  interrupt  with  some  aspirations  of  his  own,  which, 
he  averred,  must  be  realized  before  his  life  could  be  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory  success. 

If  you  have  ever  been  placed  in  analogous  circum- 
stances, you  know,  of  course,  just  about  the  sort  of  thing 
that  was  being  said  by  the  two  gentlemen  at  nearly  the 
same  moment:  Ned,  loitering  slowly  along  the  sands 
with  Laura  on  his  arm — and  Charley,  stretched  in  indo- 
lent picturesqueness  upon  the  rocks,  with  Hattie  sitting 
beside  him.  If  you  do  not  know  from  experience,  ask 
any  candid  friend  who  has  been  through  the  form  and 
ceremony  of  an  orthodox  proposal. 

When  the  pedestrians  returned,  the  two  couples  looked 
very  hard  at  each  other.  All  were  smiling  and  compla- 
cent, but  devoid  of  any  strange  or  unusual  expression. 
Indeed,  the  countenance  is  subject  to  such  severe  educa- 
tion, in  good  society,  that  one  almost  always  looks  smiling 
and  complacent.  Demonstration  is  not  fashionable,  and 
a  man  must  preserve  the  same  demeanor  over  the  loss  of 
a  wife  or  a  glove-button,  over  the  gift  of.  a  heart's  whole 
devotion  or  a  bundle  of  cigars.  Under  all  these  visita- 
tions, the  complacent  smile  is  in  favor,  as  the  neatest, 
most  serviceable  and  convenient  form  of  non-commit- 
talism. 

The  sun  was  approaching  the  blue  range  of  misty  hills 
that  bounded  the  mainland  swamps,  by  this  time;  so  the 
skipper  was  signaled,  the  dinner-paraphernalia  gathered 
up,  and  the  party  were  soon  en  route  for  home  once  more. 
When  the  young  ladies  were  safely  in,  Ned  and  Charley 
met  in  their  room,  and  each  caught  the  other  looking  at 
him,  stealthily.    Both  smiled. 

"Did  I  give  you  time,  Charley?"  asked  Ned;  "we 
came  back  rather  soon." 

"Oh,  yes — plenty  of  time." 

"  Did  you — aw,  did  you  pop?  " 

"  Y-yes.    Did  you?" 

"Well— yes." 

"And  you  were  " 

"  Rejected,  by  Jove ! " 

"So  was  I!" 

The  day  following  this  disastrous  picnic,  the  baggage 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Charles  Burnham  was 
sent  to  the  Wikahasset  station,  and  they  presented  them- 
selves at  the  hotel-office  with  a  request  for  their  bill.  As 
Jerry  Swaine  deposited  their  key  upon  its  hook,  he  drew 
forth  a  small  tri-cornered  billet  from  the  pigeon-hole 
beneath,  and  presented  it. 

"  Left  for  you,  this  morning,  gentlemen." 

It  was  directed  to  both,  and  Charley  read  it  over  Ned's 
shoulder.    It  ran  thus  : 

Dear  Boys.  The  next  time  you  divert  yourselves  by  throw- 
ing dice  for  two  young  ladies,  we  pray  you  not  to  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  a  valet  who  is  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  maid  of 
one  of  them. 

With  many  sincere  thanks  for  the  amusement  you  have  given 
us — often  when  you  least  suspected  it — we  bid  you  a  lasting  adieu, 
and  remain,  with  the  best  wishes,  HATTIE  Chapman 

Laura  Thurston. 

Bhant  Housk,  Wednesday. 

"  It  is  all  the  fault  of  that,  aw,  that  confounded 
Thomas !  "  said  Ned. 
So  Thomas  was  discharged. — At/antic. 


"  Oh,  Miss  De  Silva,"  remarked  young  Browne  to  the 
Boston  girl,  "  I  had  such  a  funny  time  last  night." 
"  Is  that  so?    I'm  charmed  to  hear  it.    What  did  you 

do?" 

"  We  sat  around  and  dwank  champagne  until  my  head 
swam,  bah  Jove  ! " 

"  And  the  next  morning? " 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  there  weally  wasn't  much  sport 
then.  I  had  to  put  cwacked  ice  on  my  head  to  weduce 
it  so  it  would  fit  in  my  hat." 

"  That's  what  they  call  a  reductio  ad  absurdam  in  Bos- 
ton." 

Mr.  Browne,  who  had  never  been  in  Boston,  felt  highly 
flattered. 


Cake  flavored  with  vanilla  has  just  poisoned  five  persons 
in  Wisconsin.  Any  departure  from  pie  is  pretty  certain 
to  make  itself  felt  in  an  American  family. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  BUTLER'S  CANDIDACY. 

The  manner  in  which  General  Butler's  candidateship 
is  dealt  with  by  the  press  of  both  the  regular  political 
parties  proves  how  little  understood  is  its  real  meaning. 
It  is  considered  almost  wholly  in  its  relation  to  its  effect 
upon  the  chances  of  the  other  candidates.  This  is  a  very 
narrow  view  to  take  of  what  must  be  regarded,  by  all  who 
comprehend  its  possible  reach,  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  interesting  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
General  Butler's  candidateship  marks,  we  believe,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  our  politics.  His  platform,  as  we  ob- 
served some  weeks  ago,  is  distinctly  socialistic.  Since 
then  he  has  in  several  speeches  avowed  his  intention  to 
form  a  party  upon  this  platform.  The  vote  in  November 
next  will  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  popularity  of  his  ideas. 
If  that  vote  should  be  large  enough  to  encourage  prac- 
tical politicians  to  regard  it  as  a  promising  nucleus  for 
a  new  party,  we  shall  have  to  bid  good-bye  to  old- 
fashioned  politics,  and  prepare  for  a  fight  in  which  the 
pra  vailing  system  of  civilization  will  be  at  stake.  Between 
the  parties  of  which  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Cleveland  are 
the  representatives  there  is,  at  most,  nothing  at  issue  more 
vital  than  a  question  of  fiscal  policy — the  question  of 
whether  duties  should  be  levied  solely  for  revenue,  or  for 
both  revenue  and  protection.  General  Butler  stands  for 
something  vastly  different  and  more  important.  He  is 
telling  his  audiences  that  they  are  the  victims  of  certain 
wrongs,  which,  if  they  be  wrongs,  can  be  corrected  only 
by  a  complete  revolution  in  the  industrial  system.  It  is  true 
that  Butler  does  not  admit  this,  but  the  remedies  which 
he  suggests  for  the  alleged  wrongs  are  so  absurd  that  even 
the  average  voter  may  be  given  credit  for  sense  enough  to 
perceive  their  inadequacy.  In  his  speech  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grangers,  the  General  said  : 

Now,  I  say  farm  life  is  a  hard  life;  bat  why  is  it  a  hard  life? 
Because  you  don't  get  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  that  you  produce. 
Look  at  the  agricultural  implements  I  see  here.  How  much  has 
the  power  of  the  farmer  been  increased  by  this  improved 
machinery?  How  much  has  production  been  increased?  More 
than  two  hundred  fold.  You  can  produce  two  hundredfold  as 
much  in  the  same  time  as  you  could  before  you  had  this  machin- 
ery. Now,  why  is  not  the  condition  of  the  farmer  two  hundred 
fold  better  than  it  was  before  these  good  gifts  of  God  were  given 
to  make  production  easier?  He  either  ought  to  get  two  hundred 
times  richer,  or  he  ought  to  work  two  hundred  times  less  than 
formerly;  but  he  doesn't.  Where  has  this  money  gone?  Who 
has  got  it?  [A  voice  in  the  crowd,  "  The  monopolist."]  Not 
always  the  monopolist,  but  he  gets  most  of  it.  The  farmer  has 
not  got  it.  He  has  got  his  land,  a  little  better  or  a  little  worse, 
but  all  this  great  production  has  gone  somewhere.  It  has  not 
been  eaten  up;  it  has  not  been  burned;  it  has  not  taken  wings 
and  flown  away.  You  will  see  it  in  these  immense  fortunes 
which  have  been  acquired.  I  am  not  here  to  say  one  word 
against  the  men  that  acquired  them.  I  am  here  to  arraign  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  allow  them  so  to  accumulate  the  wages 
of  honest  labor  and  honest  production.  I  am  here  to  say  that 
laws  and  legislators  that  can  be  so  manipulated  as  to  make  the 
rich  much  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  ought  to  be  changed. 

Now,  this  applies  to  every  class  of  producers  as  well  as 
to  the  farmers.  Machinery  in  every  department  of 
industry  increases  enormously  the  productive  power  of 
the  operative;  yet  the  benefit  does  not  go  to  him,  either 
in  increased  earnings  or  lessened  hours  of  labor.  General 
Butler  thinks  that,  as  to  the  farmer,  this  phenomenon  can 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  his  property  can 
always  be  found  by  the  assessor,  and  therefore  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  taxes  than  those  whose  property  is  in 
a  form  that  can  be  hidden.  The  farmers,  he  says,  have 
one-fourth  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  pay  three- 
fourths  of  the  taxes.  Another  cause,  according  to  the 
General,  of  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  the 
deepening  poverty  of  the  poor,  is  railroad  extortion,  which 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  unholy  leagues  among  the 
transportation  companies. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  justice  of  the  complaint 
of  the  farmers,  as  made  by  Butler,  there  can  be  only  one 
opinion  as  to  his  statement  of  the  cure.  That  is  nonsensi- 
cal. Surely  the  General  does  not  seriously  expect  any- 
body to  believe  that  the  farmers  would  be  in  receipt  of 
an  income  two  hundred  times  greater  than  now  if  their 
taxes  were  remitted  altogether,  and  the  railroads  should 
carry  their  produce  to  market  free  of  charge — to  say  noth- 
ing of  any  mere  reduction.  No  doubt  taxes  are  too  high ; 
but  nobody — farmer  or  other — is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bur- 
dened to  any  very  painful  extent  by  what  he  has  to  pay 


for  the  support  of  the  government.  So  far  as  railroad 
charges  are  concerned,  they  have  been  on  the  down-grade 
steadily  for  the  past  ten  years.  Competition — without 
any  assistance  worth  speaking  of  in  the  way  of  the  sort  of 
legislation  for  which  Butler  calls— has,  within  a  decade, 
lowered  freight  rates  no  less  than  sixty  per  cent.  It  is 
put  beyond  dispute  by  statistics  that  the  grain  and  meat 
needed  for  one  year's  subsistence  by  one  person  are  now 
moved  one  thousand  miles  for  a  sum  equal  to  one  day's 
wages  of  a  common  laborer.  Yet,  while  this  amazing 
lowering  in  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  in  prog- 
ress, constantly  improving  machinery  has  not  been  making 
the  farmer  or  the  workingman  rich. 

Not  taxes,  not  railroad  charges,  not  the  machinations 
of  "monopolists,"  or  stock  operators,  or  anybody  else, 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  mankind  to  bene- 
fit equally  by  the  wonderful  mechanical  inventions  which 
have  given  to  the  toiler  of  this  country  a  hundred  hands 
for  his  forefather's  one.  The  causes  of  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  lie  far  deeper  than  General  Butler  has 
been  pleased  to  tell  the  crowds  to  whom  he  has  been 
making  speeches.  He  knows  this  as  well  as  any  one 
living,  for  Butler  is  a  man  of  reading  and  thought.  So- 
ciety must  be  thrown  from  its  present  foundation,  and  set 
up  on  a  new  and  radically  different  basis,  before  the  state 
of  things  of  which  the  General  complains  can  be  reme- 
died. 

Herein  lurks  the  peril  to  the  country  of  General  But- 
ler's candidacy.  He  is  preaching  discontent  to  the  popu- 
lace— discontent  with  the  established.  He  is  picturing  as 
wrongs  which  must  be  redressed,  inequalities  that  are 
inseparable  from  civilization — at  least,  inseparable  from 
the  sort  of  civilization  to  which  the  world  has  grown 
used,  and  which  it  is  given  to  supposing  is  the  best  that 
has  ever  been  devised,  or  ever  can  be.  He  is  making  the 
complaint,  and  leaving  to  the  Socialists  the  congenial 
task  of  explaining  to  the  workingmen  the  remedies — for, 
as  we  have  said,  the  remedies  suggested  by  Butler  him- 
self are  nonsensical.  His  candidacy  is  giving  organiza- 
tion and  definite  political  purpose  to  the  socialistic  ele- 
ments of  the  population.  He  is  plowing  the  soil  for  a 
crop  that  will  be  planted  by  the  Georges,  Swintons  and 
( '.ronlunds  of  the  land.  What  the  harvest  will  be,  heaven 
alone  can  tell;  but  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  guess.  When 
the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  become  familiar  to  the  mob ; 
when  Progress  and  Poverty  becomes  a  political  text- 
book; when  Gronlund's  Cooperative  Commonwealth 
is  read  by  those  whom  it  was  written  to  enlighten,  and 
when  journals  of  the  class  of  which  John  Swinton  s  Paper 
is  a  representative  are  understood  by  the  generality  of 
workingmen — there  will  be  some  experiments  in  govern- 
ment on  this  continent  of  a  kind  and  on  a  scale  such  as 
the  world  never  saw  before.  The  teaching  that  the  pro- 
letariat are  getting  from  Butler  prepares  them  to  receive 
kindly  such  notions  as  that  private  property  in  land  is 
robbery;  that  profits  in  business  are  but  another  name  for 
spoliation  of  the  producing  workers;  that  interest  is  usury, 
and  properly  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man;  that 
any  device  by  which  any  man  profits  by  the  need  or  labor 
of  another  is  a  means  of  theft ;  that  most  of  the  evils 
from  which  mankind  suffer  may  be  traced  to  poverty,  and 
that  poverty  is  due  to  man's  social  malarrangements,  and 
may  therefore  be  abolished  by  new  and  better  adjust- 
ments. 

General  Butler's  candidacy  is  something  more  than  a 
menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  two  existing  political  par- 
ties. It  is  a  lever  thrust  under  the  corner-stone  of  society 
as  it  is  now  constituted.  The  fulcrum  is  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  poor  with  their  poverty ;  and  it  needs  but 
enough  horny  hands  at  the  end  of  power  to  throw  over 
the  structure.  In  this  land  of  manhood  suffrage,  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  voters  are  poor,  and  therefore 
the  victims  of  the  so-called  wrongs  described  by  Butler 
oily  very  optimistic  people  will  be  disposed  to  pooh-pooh 
the  possibilities  involved  in  such  a  socialistic  propaganda 
as  this  man  has  inaugurated  in  the  national  field. 

Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written  there  has  been  a 
great  parade  of  workingmen  in  New  York  city.  There 
were  twenty  thousand  of  them  in  line,  and  it  is  telegraphed 
that  the  procession  was  "reviewed  at  Printing  House 
square  by  Patrick  Ford,  Henry  George,  John  Swinton, 
Louis  F.  Post,  and  a  number  of  others."  Since  these 
gentlemen  were  chosen  for  this  honor,  they  certainly 
must  be  regarded  by  the  workingmen  as  their  especial 
friends.  What  manner  of  men  are  they?  Mr.  George  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  destruction  of  private  property 
in  land;  Mr.  Ford,  the  editor  of  the  Irish  World, 
has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Mr.  George; 
Mr.  Swinton  for  many  years  has  figured  prominently  at 
every  notable  socialistic  gathering  in  New  York,  and  he 


is  now  publishing  in  that  city  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  his  radical  ideas;  Louis  F.  Post  is,  we 
believe,  a  high  officer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  was, 
until  recently,  the  editor  of  a  socialistic  periodical  in 
Chicago.  All  are  ardent  supporters  of  Butler,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Ford.  When  we  last  saw  his 
paper  it  was  booming  for  Mr.  Blaine,  it  being  moved 
thereto,  apparently,  by  Mr.  Ford's  belief  that  if  the 
Republican  candidate  should  be  elected,  his  foreign 
policy  would  be  advantageous  to  Ireland. 


AN  EXCELLENT  REPORT. 

The  grand  jury  which  ended  its  work  the  other  day 
succeeded  in  contributing  to  the  city's  literature  a  curios- 
ity, in  the  shape  of  a  report  that  the  average  citizen  could 
read  with  ease  and  interest,  and  learn  something  from 
without  exhausting  his  intellect  and  patience.  It  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  clearness  and  brisk  strength  of  statement. 
No  wonder  it  has  made  a  stir  in  the  official  warren  of 
the  City  Hall.  Such  a  dust-raising  breeze  of  sharp  in- 
quiry and  unhesitating  criticism  has  seldom  been  let  into 
those  dusty  galleries.  The  absence  of  the  usual  pompous 
formality  which  is  characteristic  of  grand  jury  reports  is 
refreshing.  The  whole  tone  of  the  production  is  that  of  a 
clear-headed  business  man's  statement  to  his  principals  of 
the  result  of  his  investigation  into  a  branch  of  their  affairs 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  agents.  Reverence  for  offi- 
cial titles  or  the  venerablencss  of  abuses  was  wanting  in 
this  grand  jury.  It  viewed  the  officials,  big  and  little, 
merely  as  public  servants,  bound  to  obey  to  the  letter 
the  laws  made  for  their  direction  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  application  of  this  simple  test  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  not  a  few  delinquents.  The  discovery 
made,  the  jury  was  not  deterred  by  any  feeling  of  false 
delicacy  from  doing  its  duty  in  the  premises.  The  heads 
that  got  rapped  were  rapped  hard,  and,  on  the  showing  of 
the  report,  deservedly. 

The  picture  presented  of  the  city  government  by  the 
report  is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  look  upon.  The  ten- 
dency of  public  functionaries  to  regard  their  offices  as 
their  private  property  rather  than  as  trusts,  is  in  full  play. 
Disregard  of  the  law,  either  because  of  ignorance,  sloth 
or  deliberate  intention,  is  common.  Proceedings  that 
justify  the  suspicion  of  systematic  dishonesty  are  not 
wanting.  Plainly,  the  city  government  needs  the  shaking 
up  that  new  blood  would  give  it. 

The  report  is  so  severe  upon  a  number  of  important 
officers  that  Democratic  journals  impute  to  the  jury  a 
partisan  motive.  Since  the  Democrats  fill  the  offices,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  jury  could  have  avoided  choosing 
Democrats  for  the  bastinado.  There  is  never  a  rose 
without  its  thorn,  and  party  responsibility  is  inseparable 
from  power.  But,  while  the  jury  lays  its  blows  sturdily 
upon  the  soles  of  offenders,  it  is  not  niggard  of  praise  to 
the  faithful;  and  since,  again,  the  praised  are  mostly 
Democrats,  their  party  is  entitled  to  the  reflected  credit 
of  these  well-behaved  servants. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  excellent  report  should  be  received 
in  any  quarter  in  so  narrow  a  spirit  as  that  manifested  by 
our  Democratic  contemporaries.  All  citizens,  no  matter 
what  their  party,  are  equally  interested  in  having  honest, 
economical  government.  A  long  step  toward  securing 
this  is  to  have  the  dishonest,  extravagant  and  law-evad- 
ing acts  of  officials  made  known.  The  people  thus  have 
the  work  of  reform  simplified  for  them. 

The  grand  jury  that  has  just  concluded  its  labors  deserves 
high  commendation  for  the  keenness,  good  sense  and 
courage  which  it  has  manifested.  Its  report  will  not  only 
enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  manner  in  which  its  servants 
are  doing  their  work,  but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  moving 
the  derelict  among  these  servants  to  mend  their  ways — 
except,  ot  course,  the  rascals  who  are  improving  their 
opportunity  to  steal.  For  these  a  more  vigorous  corrective 
is  needed  than  the  prod  of  a  grand  jury  report,  however 
sharp. 

Dickens  describes,  somewhere,  a  gentleman  who  was  so 
free  from  prejudice  that  he  was  always  convinced  by  the 
last  speaker.  School  Director  Conklin  is  probably  a 
blood  relation  of  this  admirable  person.  After  agreeing 
to  report  in  favor  of  the  reinstatement  of  Professor  Senger, 
Mr.  Conklin  had  the  misfortune  to  be  approached  by 
some  unnamed  individuals,  who  asked  him  hot  to.  Mr. 
Conklin,  always  willing  to  oblige,  consented  to  change 
what  the  poverty  of  the  language  and  the  requirements  of 
politeness  compel  us  to  call  his  mind.  Not  only  this,  but 
he  informed  the  Board  of  Education  that  his  reason  for 
so  doing  was  this  private  interview  with  a  party  of  persons 
whom  he  did  not  name  or  describe.  Mr.  Conklin  evi- 
dently felt  no  J  shame  at  making  this  confession,  but 
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prided  himself  rather  upon  his  extraordinary  conduct,  as 
being  in  the  line  of  proper  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents.  The  little  matter  of  justice  to  Professor 
Senger,  which  was  involved  in  his  action,  he  entirely  over- 
looked. It  may  give  Mr.  Conklin  pleasure  to  wriggle  on 
his  stomach  at  the  feet  of  the  free  and  independent  voter 
who  visits  him  privately  and  requests  him  to  make  public- 
admission  that  he  is  a  donkey,  but  there  is  nothing 
pleasing  to  other  people  in  the  spectacle.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Conklin  has  since  voted  to  restore  Professor  Senger 
to  his  position;  but  we  fear  it  must  still  be  believed  that 
he  is  painfully  out  of  place  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  in  any  other  public  office  the  duties  of  *vhich  require 
for  their  discharge  some  brains  and  a  little  courage. 


NEVADA'S  VOTES  IN  DANGER. 

There  is  villainy  afoot  in  Nevada.  The  politicians  of 
both  parties  are  putting  their  heads  together  and  arranging 
a  dicker  for  the  division  of  the  spoils  among  them.  The 
scheme,  as  we  have  been  informed,  contemplates  the 
surrender  of  the  three  electoral  votes  to  the  Democrats, 
on  condition  that  they  make  no  struggle  for  the  Legisla- 
ture and  United  States  senatorship. 

There  are  two  prominent  Republican  candidates  for 
the  senatorship — John  P.  Jones  and  Thomas  Wren.  The 
former  is  strongest  in  the  western  end  of  the  state ;  the 
latter  in  the  eastern.  Mr.  Wren,  who  has  had  a  taste  of 
congressional  life,  having  served  one  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  very  anxious  for  more.  Mr.  Wren  is 
so  anxious,  indeed,  that  it  is  said  he  is  willing  to  back 
with  money  any  Democrat  who  is  popular  enough  to  carry 
the  legislative  ticket  in  the  western  counties,  where  Jones 
is  strong — Mr.  Wren  trusting  to  the  eastern  counties  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  legislators  to  elect  himself. 

Senator  Jones  is  aware  of  Mr.  Wren's  plan  of  battle. 
To  meet  it  he  has,  it  is  asserted,  given  favorable  consider- 
ation to  the  overtures  of  the  Democratic  politicians,  who 
are  willing  that  he  should  go  back  to  the  Senate  provided 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  state  be  delivered  to  them  for 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Jones  is  not  a  very  ardent  supporter  of 
Mr.  Blaine.  He  has  always  been  closely  allied  with  the 
Stalwart  wing  of  the  party,  and  figured  prominently  as  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Conkling  in  the  memorable  trial  of  strength 
between  that  gentleman,  on  the  one  side,  and  President 
Garfield  and  Secretary  Blaine,  on  the  other.  The  enmities 
engendered  by  that  struggle  have  not  yet  died  out,  and  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Jones  would  grieve 
greatly  at  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Blaine.  If  he  had  nothing  at 
stake  himself,  it  is  probable  enough  that,  as  a  Republican, 
he  would  prefer  the  election  of  Mr.  Blaine;  but  when  his 
own  seat  in  the  Senate  is  thrown  into  the  scale,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  weigh  for  Mr.  Cleveland. 

But  for  this  senatorial  contest  between  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Wren,  the  Democrats  of  Nevada  would  not  have  a 
peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  shred  of  hope  of  getting  any- 
thing. The  refusal  of  the  Democratic  party  to  make 
Senator  Fair  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  has 
so  seriously  offended  that  statesman  that  his  party  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  his  money  in  the  present  con- 
test; and  without  it  they  would  be  helpless,  were  it  not 
that  the  conflicting  ambition  of  the  two  Republican 
senatorial  aspirants  puts  them  in  a  position  to  demand 
terms. 

This  matter  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee.  Mr.  Jones  is,  no  doubt,  a  brill- 
iant man  and  an  ornament  to  the  Senate,  but  the  party 
can  hardly  afford  to  pay  such  a  price  as  three  electoral 
votes  for  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  his  presence  there. 


The  New  York  Herald  is  published  in  a  great  city,  but 
it  is  not  above  resorting  to  the  coarsest  of  cross-roads 
methods  to  make  a  point  against  a  candidate  to  whom  it 
is  opposed.  In  its  issue  of  the  24th  of  August,  this  metro- 
politan journal  asks  "the  people  who  are  now  supporting 
him"  to  read  what  General  Butler  said  to  them  from  the 
steps  of  the  New  York  City  Hall,  during  the  riots: 

Why,  you  poor  fools!  I  have  faced  your  masters  in  lialti- 
more  and  New  Orleans.  I  have  hung  your  brothers,  and  if  you 
don't  learn  to  behave  yourselves,  I  fear  I  shall  have  the  chance  to 
some  day  do  the  same  to  you.  Why,  I  have  seen  many  more 
such  as  you,  with  the  Minic  rifle  and  musket  and  the  bayonet  in 
their  hands,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  that  actuates  you,  and  I 
did  not  flinch  from  them.  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  I  would 
flinch  before  you?  A  man  who  has  smelt  gunpowder  can  stand 
rum  and  garlic.  You  think  yourselves  the  equal  of  the  negro. 
No,  no;  the  negro  is  as  immeasurably  your  superior  as  heaven  is 
above  the  hell  to  which  you  are  going.  And  now,  men  of  the 
Five  Points,  bullies  of  the  bawdy  houses,  burglars  of  the  Tombs, 
I  simply  declare,  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  that  you  are  not  fit 
for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Butler  need  not  be  ashamed  of  that  speech.  There  are 
not  many  public  men  in  the  country  who  would  have  the 
courage  thus  to  fling  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  a  murderous 


mob.  Just  now,  when  nearly  every  newspaper  and  every 
politician  in  the  land  is  fawning  and  grinning  obsequi- 
ously to  the  gutter  vote,  it  refreshes  one  to  read  Butler's 
scornful  taunts  to  the  ruffians  who  were  surging  before 
him.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  with  so  much  pluck  should 
be  playing  the  demagogue  in  his  old  age. 


On  board  the  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  sailed  for  Yokohama 
on  Tuesday  last,  were  nine  missionaries,  bound  for  China. 
These  reverend  gentlemen  are,  we  believe,  of  the  Metho- 
dist communion,  and  are  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children.  They  have  been  sent  by  their  church,  and 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  will  be  met  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  faithful.  All  are  from  the  East,  where 
there  is  no  longer  need  for  missionary  labor,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  telegram  : 

New  York,  Sept.  1. — Sunday  was  made  hideous  hereabouts  by 
several  riots.  There  was  one  murder,  and  scores  were  sent  to  the 
hospital,  injured.  *A  picnic  party  on  board  of  a  steamboat  fought 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  barkeeper  was  knocked 
down  with  a  bottle,  and  kicked  to  death.  Upon  the  picnic  return- 
ing, there  were  no  less  than  sixteen  fights  at  one  time,  at  the 
landing  place.  Women  were  brutally  kicked  and  thrown  over- 
board, and  children  were  knocked  down  and  hurt.  Not  until  a 
section  of  the  police  had  arrived  was  order  restored.  A  riot  oc- 
curred in  Twenty-eighth  street,  among  the  negroes.  The  police- 
men who  attempted  to  quell  the  disturbance  were  slashed  with 
razors  and  beaten  with  clubs,  and  were  forced  to  retire.  Upon 
reinforcements  arriving,  all  were  set  upon  by  the  rioters.  Several 
had  their  heads  cut,  and  many  had  their  helmets  and  uniforms 
slashed.  The  Brooklyn  police  were  summoned  to  Rockaway 
beach  by  telephone,  last  evening,  because  of  rioting  in  progress. 
The  summons  was  soon  after  countermanded,  but  it  is  known 
that  several  dangerous  affrays  occurred. 


There  are  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  worthy  gentlemen 
who,  because  God  has  denied  them  the  gift  of  common 
sense,  believe  that  men  can  be  voted  into  sobriety.  Hence 
we  shall  have  stumping  Prohibitionists,  and  exclamatory 
printed  appeals  to  Citizen  Jones  to  rally  to  the  great  work 
of  seeing  to  it  that  Citizen  Smith  shall  not  put  more  liquid 
into  his  stomach  than  is  good  for  him.  In  several  coun- 
ties these  amiable  busybodies  have  placed  congressional 
and  local  candidates  in  the  field,  and  all  the  world  knows 
that  they  have  nominees  for  President  and  Vice  President 
to  vote  for.  If  this  sort  of  playing  at  politics  amuses 
these  good  people,  no  one  has  a  right  to  complain. 


To-night  the  Blaine  guns  will  boom  all  along  the  line  in 
California.  Mass-meetings  have  been  arranged  for  in  .no 
less  than  twenty-seven  cities  and  towns.  The  best  talent 
at  the  command  of  the  party  has  been  put  upon  the 
stump,  and  the  spouting  begun  in  so  formidable  a  manner 
this  evening,  will  be  continued  until  the  whole  state  has 
been  taken  by  the  lapel  and  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  Republican 
candidates.  The  orators  will  traverse  previously  arranged 
routes,  so  that  the  work  upon  the  public's  ear  will  be 
unintermittent.  This  is  a  vigorous  programme,  and  it  is 
sure  to  tell  in  good  results. 

The  Democrats  of  Butte  county  met  the  other  day  in 
convention  to  make  nominations,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  back  up  the  State  Convention's  action  in  read- 
ing out  of  the  party  Railroad  Commissioners  Carpenter 
and  Humphreys,  and  such  legislators  as  did  not  join  in 
the  raid  on  the  transportation  companies.  The  Butte 
Democrats,  however,  had  no  word  of  condemnation  for 
Governor  Stoneman,  who,  according  to  ex-Registrar 
Johnson,  prepared  a  pamphlet  in  defense  of  the  con- 
demned Commissioners.  The  Governor  doubtless  feels 
deeply  grateful  for  this  delicate  consideration. 

Attorney  General  Marshall  is  not  disposed  to  swallow, 
the  insult  offered  him  by  the  Stockton  Convention.  He 
addressed  a  meeting  of  Butler  Democrats  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  and  announced  his  intention  to 
scout  for  the  scalps  of  his  enemies.  The  "Outcasts  of 
Bourbon  Plat  "  will,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  plague 
the  party  which  was  so  eager  to  expel  them.  They  are 
not  the  sort  of  men  to  turn  the  other  cheek  when  smit- 
ten.   Their  turn  will  come. 

Bret  Harte  is- being  scored  for  some  cynical  things  that 
he  has  been  writing  lately  about  marriage.  Mrs.  Harte 's 
views,  if  they  could  be  ascertained,  would  probably  shock 
the  critics  still  more.  She  has  the  happiness  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband. 


Finding  that  to  work  for  a  living  is  an  intolerable  hard- 
ship, that  lazy  ruffian  Denis  Kearney  has  set  about  re- 
organizing the  Workingmen's  party.  If  there  are  any 
workingmen  so  opaque  of  intellect  as  to  deem  Kearney 
other  than  a  purchasable  political  scavenger,  and  so  choose 
him  for  their  leader,  they  deserve  to  be  sold  out  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  get  none  of  the  swag. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


"  Ichi  Ban,  Ichi  Ban,"  mused  the  small  girl  from  Stock- 
ton, gazing  upon  the  sign  of  that  gorgeous  establishment 
for  the  first  time  yesterday.  "  Mamma,  is  that  where 
folks  go  here  when  they  want  to  scratch  themselves?  " 

Ex-Mayor  Kalloch  is  devoting  his  sanctified  energies"to 
the  job  of  resurrecting  himself,  politically.  There  is  no 
telling,  of  course,  what  prayer,  backed  by  the  sort  of  faith 
that  moves  mountains,  may  do;  but  viewing  the  matter 
from  a  strictly  secular  standpoint,  we  should  say  that  his 
reverence  is  presuming  upon  the  Almighty's  good-nature. 

If  the  Supervisors  wish  to  have  all  forgiven,  they  need 
but  to  decree  that  asphaltum  pavements  shall  be  laid 
only  at  night — and  very  late  at  night,  at  that.  To  have 
great  vats  of  the  horrible  stuff  sending  out  clouds  of 
nauseous  smoke,  to  sicken  and  choke  the  crowds  upon  the 
streets  in  daytime,  is  a  nuisance  which  only  a  very  patient 
or  a  very  stupid  people  would  tolerate.  The  north  side 
of  Market  street,  between  Kearny  and  Dupont,  was  made 
insufferable  by  this  cause  for  several  days  during  the  week. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Hearst  is  respectfully  called  to  a 
form  of  railroad  discrimination  which  has  so  far  escaped 
his  notice.  The  bloated  monopolies  which  operate  the 
cable-cars  running  to  the  park  are  evidently  leagued  to- 
gether to  deprive  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  city  of  the  privileges  of  this  public  playground. 
We  refer  to  the  babies.  On  no  line  of  cars  is  provision 
made  for  the  transportation  of  baby-carriages.  If  Mr. 
Hearst,  alter  consultation  with  Mr.  Delmas,  Mr.  Foote, 
and  Mr.  Ayrcs,  of  Fresno  (who  threw  an  anti-monopoly 
egg  at  Railroad  Commissioner  Carpenter),  cannot  devise 
a  means  for  bringing  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  to  bear 
upon  the  cable  companies,  perhaps  some  private  citizen 
who  wants  to  make  money  may  be  shrewd  enough  to 
keep  a  lot  of  baby-carriages  near  the  entrances  of  the 
park,  for  hire.  Weary  mothers  would  rain  down  blessings 
and  dollars  on  such  a  man. 

All  those  who  are  battling  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day 
when  sin  shall  be  no  more,  watch  with  anxiety  the  noble 
fight  which  Rev.  Aaron  Williams  is  making  to  suppress 
the  bowling  alley  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Having  been  handed  over  to  the 
minions  of  the  secular  law  by  the  association,  on  the 
worldly  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace,  Brother  Williams 
rejects  with  godly  scorn  the  proposition,  now  made  in  the 
hour  of  repentance,  to  withdraw  the  charge.  The  pub- 
licity resulting  from  his  trial  in  a  police  court  will  serve  to 
call  anew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  evil  which  the 
game  of  ten-pins  is  working  among  the  youth  of  this  city. 
The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of  an  employment  more 
deadening  to  the  soul,  hurtful  to  the  intellect,  and  de- 
structive of  the  morals,  than  hurling  balls  of  wood  at  pins 
of  the  same  material. 

In  a  vague  way  we  have  heard,  from  our  dear  departed 
ancestors,  something  about  "  whipping  the  devil  around 
the  stump,"  but  it  has  been  left  to  the  good  Presbyterians 
of  the  Mission  to  fully  define  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
old  saying.  There  is  a  coterie  of  good  souls  at  the  Mis- 
sion whose  pious  proclivities  forbid  card-playing.  So 
they  have  instituted  keno  parties.  Keno  is  simply  the 
very  innocent  game  of  lotos ;  but  so  ingeniously  perverse  is 
human  invention,  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  amuse- 
ment is  often  made  a  serious  stumbling-block  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way.  In  fact,  these  good  souls, 
without  the  least  idea  of  the  enormity  of  their  crime, 
have  taken  to  gambling  with  such  zest  that  at  a  recent  keno 
party,  where  there  were  but  thirty  guests,  there  were  about 
fifty  prizes,  varying  in  form  and  size  from  a  wicker  rock- 
ing-chair to  a  jumping-jack.  Not  only  do  the  mature 
saints  enjoy  their  little  gambling  games — as  exciting  to 
the  untried  fancies  as  any  faro  game  in  the  city — but  the 
children  have  their  keno  parties,  when  they  take  their 
dolls,  and  win  at  their  little  game  all  kinds  of  dolls'  toilet 
necessaries. 

Foreigners  in  times  past  visiting  this  free  country,  where 
the  people  manage  to  govern  themselves  without  the  aid 
of  king,  nobles  and  a  large  standing  army,  have  remarked 
with  surprise  the  absence  of  uniformed  men  from  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  We  are  rapidly  losing  this  proud 
distinction,  however.  The  whole  country  is  breaking  out 
into  a  rash  of  gaudy  raiment.  The  average  American 
citizen  is  apparently  growing  into  the  belief  that  a  uniform, 
like  a  motion  to  adjourn,  is  always  in  order.  When  he 
stops  drinking  and  joins  a  temperance  society,  he  puts  on 
a  uniform  ;  when  he  becomes  a  member  of  a  benevolent 
or  insurance  society,  he  puts  on  a  uniform ;  when  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  vote  a  given  ticket,  he  puts  on  a 
uniform.  The  railroads  are  uniforming  their  employes, 
and  citizens  rich  enough  to  hire  coachmen  clap  them 
into  livery.  Processions  of  uniformed  men,  looking 
ferociously  military — though  there  is  nothing  military  in 
the  purposes  of  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong — 
file  through  the  streets  night  and  day,  behind  brass  bands. 
Funerals  have  become  occasions  for  the  display  of  swords, 
helmets  and  brilliant  sashes,  by  men  who  arc  banded  for 
the  peaceful  object  of  paying  one  another's  doctors'  bills 
and  burial  expenses.  The  presidential  campaign  from 
which  we  are  suffering  is  giving  such  an  impetus  to  this 
craze  for  playing  soldier,  that  not  to  own  a  uniform  may 
soon  come  to  be  a  distinction. 


in 
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THE  RATIONALE  OF  HAUNTED  HOUSES. 

That  a  very  old  house  should  gain  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing haunted  is  not  surprising,  especially  if  it  has  been 
neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair.  The  wood- 
work shrinks,  the  plaster  crumbles  away,  and  through 
minute  slits  and  chasms  in  window-frames  and  door-cases 
there  come  weird  and  uncanny  noises.  The  wind  sighs 
and  whispers  through  unseen  fissures,  suggesting  to  the 
superstitious  the  waUingsOf  disembodied  spirits.  A  whole 
household  was  thrown  into  consternation,  and  had  its 
repose  disturbed,  one  stormy  winter  by  a  series  of  lament- 
able howls  and  shrieks  that  rang  through  the  rooms.  The 
sounds  were  harrowing,  and  as  they  rose  fitfully  and  at  in- 
tervals, breaking  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  stoutest 
nerves  among  the  listeners  were  shaken.  For  a  long  time 
the  visitation  continued  to  harass  the  family,  recurring  by 
day  as  well  as  night,  and  especially  in  rough  weather. 
When  there  was  a  storm,  piercing  yells  and  shrieks  would 
come,  sudden  and  startling,  changing  anon  into  low  mel- 
ancholy wails.  It  was  unaccountable.  At  length  the 
mystery  was  solved.  Complaints  had  been  made  of, 
draughts  through  the  house,  and  as  a  remedy  strips  of 
gutta-percha  had  at  some  former  time  been  nailed  along 
the  window-frames,  while  its  owners  were  at  the  seaside. 
This,  for  some  reason  explainable  upon  acoustic  prin- 
ciples, had  caused  the  disturbance.  Even  after  the  gutta- 
percha had  been  torn  away,  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  strik- 
ing near  some  spot  to  which  a  fragment  still  adhered, 
would  bring  a  shriek  or  moan  to  remind  the  family  of  the 
annoyance  they  had  so  long  endured. 

Meantime  the  house  got  a  bad  reputation,  and  servants 
were  shy  of  engaging  with  its  owners.  A  maid  more 
strong-minded  than  the  others,  and  who  had  hitherto 
laughed  at  their  fears,  came  fleeing  to  her  mistress  on  one 
occasion,  saying  she  must  leave  instantly,  and  that  noth- 
ing would  induce  her  to  pass  another  night  under  the 
roof.  There  was  a  long  corridor  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  the  girl's  story  was,  that  in  passing  along  it  she  heard 
footsteps  behind  her.  Stopping  and  looking  back,  she 
saw  no  one  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  went  on  the  invisible  pur- 
suer did  so,  too,  following  close  behind.  Two  or  three 
times  she  stood  still  suddenly,  hoping  the  footsteps  would 
pass  on  and  give  her  the  go-by;  instead  of  which  they 
pulled  up  when  she  did.  And  when,  at  last,  wild  with 
terror,  she  took  to  her  heels  and  ran,  they  came  clattering 
along  after  her  to  the  end  of  the  passage! 

The  mistress  suspected  that  some  one  was  trying  to 
frighten  the  girl,  and  she  ur^ed  her  to  come  up  stairs  and 
endeavor  to  find  out  the  trick.  This  the  terrified  damsel 
refused  to  do,  so  the  lady  went  off  alone.  On  reaching 
the  corridor  and  proceeding  along  it,  she  was  startled  to 
find  that,  as  the  maid  had  described,  some  one  seemed 
to  be  following  her.  Tap,  tap,  clack,  clack— as  of  one 
walking  slipshod  with  shoes  down  at  heel — came  the 
steps,  keeping  pace  with  her  own;  stopping  when  she 
stop|)ed,  and  moving  on  when  she  did.  In  vain  the  lady 
peered  around  and  beside  her;  nothing  was  to  to  be  seen. 
It  could  be  no  trick,  for  there  was  nobody  in  that  part  of 
the  house  to  play  a  practical  joke. 

Ere  long  the  cause  was  discovered  in  the  shape  of  a 
loose  board  in  the  flooring  of  the  corridor.  The  plank, 
springing  when  pressed  by  the  foot  in  walking  along,  gave 
an  echoing  sound  that  hail  precisely  the  effect  of  a  step 
following;  and  this,  in  the  supposed  haunted  house, 
was  sufficient  to  raise  alarm. 

It  happened  to  us  once  to  be  a  temporary  dweller  in  a 
mansion  that  had  a  ghostly  reputation.  We  were  on  our 
way  to  Paris,  traveling  with  an  invalid;  and  the  latter 
becoming  suddenly  too  ill  to  proceed  on  the  journey,  we 
were  forced  to  stop  in  the  first  town  we  came  to.  The 
hotel  being  found  too  noisy,  a  house  in  a  quiet  street  was 
engaged  by  the  week.  It  was  a  grand  old  mansion,  that 
had  once  belonged  to  a  magnate  of  the  land;  fallen  now 
from  its  high  estate,  and  but  indifferently  kept  up.  Wide 
stone  staircases  with  balusters  of  carved  oak  led  to  rooms 
lofty  and  spacious,  whose  walls  and  ceilings  were  deco- 
rated with  gilded  enrichments  and  paintings  in  the  style 
of  Louis  XIV.  At  the  side  of  the  house  was  a  covered- 
way  leading  to  the  stables  and  offices.  This  was  entered 
through  a  tall  parte  cot lure;  and  at  either  side  of  the  great 
gates,  fixed  to  the  iron  railings,  were  a  couple  of  those 
huge  metal  extinguishers — still  sometimes  to  be  seen  at 
quaint  old  houses — used  in  former  times  to  put  out  the 
torches  or  links  carried  at  night  by  running  footmen 
beside  the  carriages  of  the  great.  The  stables  and  offices 
of  the  place  were  now  falling  into  decay,  and  the  parte 
cocliere  generally  stood  open  until  nightfall,  when  the 
gates  were  locked. 

We  had  been  in  the  house  for  some  little  time  before 
we  heard  the  stories  of  supernatural  sights  and  sounds 
connected  with  it— of  figures  Hitting  through  halls  and 
passages — the  ghosts  of  former  occupants;  of  strange 
whis|>erings  anil  uncanny  noises.  There  certainly  were 
curious  sounds  about  the  house,  especially  in  the  upper 
part,  where  lumber  closets  were  locked  and  sealed  up, 
through  whose  shrunken  and  ill-fitting  doors  the  wind 
howled  with  unearthly  wails.  In  the  dining-hall  was  a 
row  of  old  family  pictures,  faded  and  grim;  and  the  pop- 
ular belief  was  that,  at  the  "  witching  hour,"  these 
worthies  descended  from  their  frames  and  held  high  fes- 
tival in  the  scene  of  former  banquetings.  No  servant 
would  go  at  night  into  this  room  alone  or  in  the  dark. 

We  had  with  us  a  young  footman  called  Carroll,  the  son 
of  an  Irish  tenant,  devoted  to  his  masters,  under  whom 
he  had  been  brought  up.  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow ; 
bold  as  a  lion,  and  ready  to  face  flesh  and  blood  in  any 
shape;  but  a  very  craven  as  regarded  spirits,  fairies,  and 
supernatural  beings,  in  w  hom  he  believed  implicitly.  One 
night,  after  seeing  the  invalid  settled  to  rest  and  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  the  appointed  watcher,  I  came  down 
to  the  drawing-room  to  write  letters.  It  was  an  immense 
saloon,  with — doubling  and  prolonging  its  dimensions — 
wide  folding-doors  of  looking-glass  at  the  end.  I  had 
been  writing  for  some  time;  far,  indeed,  into  the  "small 
hours."  The  fire  was  nearly  out ;  and  the  candles,  which 
at  their  best  had  only  served  to  make  darkness  visible  in 
that  great  place,  had  burnt  low.    The  room  was  getting 


chilly,  dark  shadows  gathering  in  the  corners.  Who  has 
not  known  the  creepy,  shivering  feeling  that  will  come 
over  us  at  such  times,  when  in  the  dead  silence  of  the 
sleeping  house  we  alone  are  wakeful?  The  furniture 
around  begins  to  crack ;  the  falling  of  a  cinder  with  a 
clink  upon  the  hearth  makes  us  start.  And  if  at  such  a 
time  the  door  should  slowly  and  solemnly  open  wide,  as 
doors  sometimes  will,  "  spontaneous,"  we  look  up  with 
quickening  pulse,  half  expecting  to  see  some  ghastly 
spectral  shape  glide  in  .admitted  by  invisible  hands.  Should 
sickness  be  in  the  house,  and  the  angel  of  death — who 
knows? — be  brooding  with  dark  wing  over  our  dwelling, 
the  nerves,  strained  by  anxiety,  are  more  than  usually 
susceptible  of  impressions.  I  was  gathering  my  papers 
together  and  preparing  to  steal  up-stairs  past  the  sick- 
room, glad  to  escape  from  the  pervading  chilliness  and 
gloom,  when  the  door  opened.  Not,  this  time,  of  itself ; 
for  there — the  picture  of  abject  terror — stood  Carroll,  the 
footman.  He  was  as  pale  as  ashes,  shaking  all  over;  his 
hair  dishevelled,  and  clothes  apparently  thrown  on  in 
haste.  To  my  alarmed  exclamation,  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" he  was  unable,  for  a  minute,  to  make  any  reply,  so 
violently  his  lips  were  trembling,  parched  with  fear.  At 
last  I  made  out,  among  half-articulate  siftmds,  the  words 
"  Ghosts,  groans." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "what  nonsense!  You  have  been  hav- 
ing a  bad  dream.  You  ought  to  know  better,  you 
who  " 

My  homily  was  cut  short  by  a  groan  so  fearful,  so 
unlike  anything  1  ever  heard  or  imagined,  that  I  was 
dumb  with  horror. 

"Ah-h-h! — there  it  is  again!"  whisjjered  Carroll,  drop- 
ping on  his  knees  and  crossing  himself;  while  vehemently 
thumbing  his  breast,  he,  as  a  good  Catholic,  began  to 
mumble  with  white  lips  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  Up  the 
stairs  through  the  open  door,  the  sounds  had  come;  and, 
after  a  few  minutes  they  were  repeated,  this  time  more 
faintly  than  before. 

"  Let  us  go  down  and  try  to  find  out  what  it  is,"  I  said 
at  last.  And  in  spite  of  poor  Carroll's  misery  and  entreat- 
ies, making  a  strong  effort,  1  took  the  lamp  from  his 
trembling  hands  and  began  to  descend  the  wide  staircase. 
Nothing  was  stirring.  In  the  great  dining-room,  where  I 
^vent,  while  the  unhappy  footman  kept  safely  at  the 
door,  casting  frightened  glances  at  the  portraits  on  the 
walls,  all  was  as  usual.  As  we  went  lower  down,  the 
groans  grew  louder  anil  more  appalling.  Hoarse  unnatu- 
ral, long-drawn— such  as  could  not  be  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  human  throat,  they  seemed  to  issue  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth :  and  to  be  reechoed  by  the  walls  of 
the  great,  dark,  lofty  kitchens.  Beyond  these  kitchens 
were  long  stone  passages,  leading  to  cellars  and  pantries 
and  servants'  halls,  all  unused  and  shut  up  since  the  man- 
sion's palmy  days;  and  into  these  we  penetrated,  led  by 
the  fearful  sounds. 

All  here  was  dust  and  desolation.  The  smell  of  age 
and  mold  was  everywhere;  the  air  was  chill;  and  the 
rusty  hinges  of  the  doors  shrieked  as  they  were  pushed 
open,  scaring  away  the  spiders  whose  webs  hung  in  fes- 
toons across  the  passages  and  brushed  against  our  faces 
as  we  went  along.  Doubtless,  for  years  no  foot  had  in- 
vaded this  dank  and  dreary  region,  given  over  to  mildew 
and  decay,  or  disturbed  the  rats,  which  ran  scampering 
off  at  our  approach.  The  groans  seemed  very  near  us 
now,  and  came  more  frequently.  It  was  terrible,  in  that 
gruesome  place,  to  hearken  to  the  unearthly  sounds.  I 
could  hear  my  agonized  companion  calling  upon  every 
saint  in  the  calendar  to  take  pity  upon  the  soul  in  pain. 
At  length  there  came  a  groan  more  fearful  than  any  that 
had  been  before.  It  rooted  us  to  the  spot.  And  then 
was  utter  silence ! 

After  a  long  and  breathless  pause,  broken  only  by  the 
gasps  of  poor  Carroll  in  his  paroxysm  of  fear,  we  turned 
and  retraced  our  steps  toward  the  kitchens.  The  groans 
had  ceased  altogether. 

"  It  is  over  now,  whatever  it  was,"  I  said.  "All  is  quiet ; 
you  had  better  go  to  bed." 

He  staggered  off  to  his  room  ;  while,  chilled  to  the  mar- 
row, I  crept  up  stairs,  not  a  little  shaken,  I  must  confess, 
by  the  night's  doings. 

Next  day  was  bright  and  fine.  My  bedroom  looked  to 
the  street;  and  soon  after  rising  1  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, to  admit  the  fresh  morning  air.  There  was  a  little 
stir  outside.  The  part  cocliere  gates  were  wide  open,  and 
a  large  cart  was  drawn  up  before  them.  Men  with  ropes 
in  their  hands  were  bustling  about,  talking  and  gesticu- 
lating ;  passers-by  stopped  to  look ;  and  boys  were  peer- 
ing down  the  archway  at  something  going  on  within. 
Soon  the  object  of  their  curiosity  was  brought  to  light.  A 
dead  horse  was  dragged  up  the  passage,  and  after  much 
tugging  and  pulling,  was  hauled  up  on  the  cart  and 
driven  away. 

It  appeared  that  at  nightfall  of  the  previous  day  the 
wretched  animal  was  being  driven  to  the  knacker's;  and 
straying  down  into  our  archway,  while  the  man  who  had 
him  in  charge  was  talking  to  a  friend,  he  fell  over  some 
machinery  that  stood  inside,  breaking  a  limb,  and  other- 
wise frightfully  injuring  himself.  Instead  of  putting  the 
poor  animal  out  of  pain  at  once,  his  inhuman  owner  left 
him  to  die  a  lingering  death  in  agonies ;  and  his  miserable 
groans,  magnified  by  the  reverberation  of  the  hollow- 
archway  and  echoing  kitchens,  had  been  the  cause  of  our 
nocturnal  alarm. 

Carroll  shook  his  head  and  looked  incredulous  at  this 
solution  of  the  mystery,  refusing,  with  the  love  of  his 
class  for  the  supernatural,  to  accept  it.  Though  years 
have  since  then  passed  over  his  head,  tinging  his  locks 
with  gray,  and  developing  the  brisk,  agile  footman  into 
the  portly,  white-chokerea,  pompous  butler,  he  will  still 
cleave  to  his  first  belief,  and  stoutly  affirm  that  flesh  and 
blood  had  naught  to  do  with  the  disturbance  that  night 
in  the  haunted  house. — Chamber's  Journal. 

Since  trilles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  those  trifles  springs, 
Oh,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  thence 
A  small  unkinilness  is  a  great  ofTcnse. 
To  give  rich  gifts  perhaps  we  wish  in  vain, 
But  all  may  snare  the  guilt  of  giving  pain. 


MR.  NYE  ON  THE  ANECDOTE. 


Out  of  every  one  thousand  people  born  into  this  world 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  either  do 
not  know  a  good  story  when  they  hear  it,  forget  it  after 
they  have  heard  it,  do  not  know  how  to  repeat  it  them- 
selves, or  haven't  good  judgment  about  when  to  introduce 
it.  I  lay  down  this  grand  principle,  as  I  am  laying  down 
all  my  grand  principles  this  season,  w  ithout  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction. 

I  listened  to  a  very  fair  amateur  campaign  speech  the 
other  evening — very  fair,  with  one  exception:  the  anec- 
dotes were  not  made  to  illustrate  the  sjieech,  but  the 
speech  had  been  distorted  to  fit  the  anecdotes.  You 
know  an  artist  sometimes  strikes  a  good  idea  in  a  picture, 
and  somebody  writes  un  to  the  illustration,  instead  of 
writing  a  good  thing  anil  then  having  it  illustrated  inci- 
dentally.   That's  the  way  it  was  with  that  speech. 

To  discriminate  between  a  good  story  and  a  poor  one, 
to  remember  the  good  ones  and  forget  the  poor  ones,  to 
bring  in  the  right  one  at  the  right  moment,  and  to  do  it 
as  naturally  as  the  startled  mud-turtle  seeks  the  bosom  of 
the  rolling  deep,  requires  sangfroid,  naivete,  chic,  pro 
bono  publico,  and  horse  sense.  These  qualities  are  rarely 
united  in  one  individual.  Chic  is  useless  without  pro 
bono  publico,  and  both  are  n.  g.  without  what  Herbert 
Spencer  has  so  charmingly  characterized  as  horse  sense. 

The  world  is  peopled  with  denizens  who  are  constantly 
telling  anecdotes  that  claim  to  be  facetious,  but  do  not 
seem  to  get  there.  How  often  is  the  joyous  group  thrown 
into  spasms  by  the  scrap-book  story-teller,  who  is  always 
a  century  behind  the  patent  insides,  and  who  joyously 
sows  the  seeds  of  hypochondria  everywhere. 

Some  men  can  never  take  a  hint.  They  go  through 
life  telling  the  same  gloom-environed  funny  stories,  cheer- 
fully shoving  their  bantlings  of  the  alleged  brain  under 
the  noses  of  law-abiding  citizens,  inviting  scorn  and  con- 
tumely, bravely  laughing  at  their  own  salt-rheum  humor, 
and  never  acquiring  the  moral  courage  to  take  a  grand 
North  American  tumble  to  themselves. 

Most  people  dislike  to  give  needless  pain.  Unless  a 
man  is  cruel  and  devilish  in  his  disposition,  he  will  not  tw  ice 
in  the  same  manner  wound  the  feelings  of  his  friend ;  and 
yet  we  are  constantly  running  across  the  man  who  has 
apain  and  again  grieved  and  saddened  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  with  the  same  depressing  tale,  resurrected  from 
the  humorous  catacombs  of  the  almanac  to  poison  the 
pure  air  with  its  pestilential  breath. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  certain  to  me.  I  feel  it  as 
strongly  as  ever  our  forefathers  felt  the  first  throb  of  free- 
dom, and  I  wonder  that  neither  political  party  has  em- 
bodied the  principle  in  its  platform.  This  can  never  be 
a  peaceful,  prosperous  and  progressive  people,  morally 
and  physically  free,  until  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  shall 
reveal  itself  like  a  club-flush,  and  quarantine  the  effete, 
pestiferous,  miasmatic,  fungus  anecdote  of  our  boasted 
American  institutions,  which,  like  the  large  red  picnic 
ant,  has  planted  itself  between  the  shoulder-blades  of  lib- 
erty, and  defies  the  civil,  the  military  and  the  naval  forces 
of  the  nation  to  dislodge  it.    [Heart-broken  sobs.] 


THE  SUN. 


In  the  course  of  a  remarkably  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive article  on  "  The  New  Astronomy  "  in  the  September 
Century,  S.  1'.  Langley  says: 

The  whole  of  what  we  have  to  say  about  the  sun  and 
stars  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  their  size  and  distance; 
and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  at 
some  time  or  another  heard  such  statements  as  that  the 
moon's  distance  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles, 
and  the  sun's  ninety-three  million  (and  very  probably  has 
forgotten  them  again  as  of  no  practical  concern).  He 
will  not  be  offered  here  the  kind  of  statistics  which  he 
would  expect  in  a  college  text-book ;  but  we  must  linger 
a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  our  subject — the  nature  of 
these  bodies — to  insist  on  the  real  meaning  of  such  figures 
as  those  just  quoted.  We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
sun  and  moon  as  far  off  together  in  the  sky;  and  though 
we  know  the  sun  is  greater,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  them 
vaguely  as  things  of  a  common  order  of  largeness,  away 
among  the  stars.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that,  though 
nine  out  of  ten  intelligent  readers  have  learned  that  the 
sun  is  larger  than  the  moon,  and,  in  fact,  larger  than  the 
earth  itself,  most  of  them  do  not  at  all  realize  that  the 
difference  is  so  enormous  that  if  we  could  hollow  out  the 
sun's  globe  and  place  the  earth  in  the  center,  there  would 
still  be  so  much  room  that  the  moon  might  go  on  moving 
in  her  present  orbit  at  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
miles  from  the  earth— all  within  the  globe  of  the  sun  itself 
— and  have  plenty  of  room  to  spare. 

As  to  the  distance  of  ninety-three  million  miles,  a  can- 
non-ball would  travel  it  in  about  fifteen  years.  It  may 
help  us  to  remember  that  at  the  speed  attained  by  the 
limited  express  on  our  railroads  a  train  which  had  left  the 
sun  for  the  earth  when  the  Mayflower  sailed  from  Delf- 
haven  with  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  which  ran  at  that  rate 
day  and  night,  would  in  1884  still  be  a  journey  of  some 
years  away  from  its  terrestrial  station.  The  fare,  at 
the  customary  rates,  it  may  be  remarked,  would  be  some- 
thing over  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  so 
that  it  is  clear  that  we  should  need  both  money  and  lei- 
sure for  the  journey.  t 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance is  given  by  expressing  it  in  terms  of  what  the  physi- 
ologists would  call  velocity  of  nerve  transmission.  It  has 
been  found  that  sensation  is  not  absolutely  instantaneous, 
but  that  it  occupies  a  very  minute  time  in  traveling  along 
the  nerves;  so  that  if  a  child  puts  its  finger  into  the  can- 
dle, there  is  a  certain  inconceivably  small  space  of  time, 
say  the  one-hundreth  of  a  second,  before  he  feels  the  heat. 
In  case,  then,  a  child's  arm  were  long  enough  to  touch 
the  sun,  it  can  be  calculated  from  this  known  rate  of 
transmission  that  the  infant  would  have  to  live  to  be  a 
man  of  over  a  hundred  before  it  knew  that  its  fingers  were 
burned. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RESPECT  FOR  WOMAN  TESTS  MAN. 


So  much  as  one  holds  woman  in  esteem, 

Purely  or  basely  as  he  deals  with  love, 

So  much  is  his  regard  for  honor,  or 

So  little;  such  the  honor  he  receives! 

Who  not  himself  respects,  honors  not  woman  : 

Who  does  not  honor  woman,  knows  he  love? 

Who  knows  not  love,  can  he  know  honor  then? 

Who  knows  not  honor,  what  has  he  beside? 

0  The  Layman's  Breviary. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  LUCKENHOLZ. 


BY  ELLA  STERLING  CUMMINS. 


My  friend  Luckenholz  is  a  genius  possessed  of  creative 
powers  in  the  realm  of  music.  When  he  lingers  over  the 
keys  of  the  piano,  his  mood  is  communicated  to  the  soul 
of  the  instrument,  and  it  responds  like  a  thing  of  life. 

When  the  day  is  gloomy  and  soul-dispiriting,  as  are  so 
many  of  our  San  Francisco  days;  when  the  fog-horn  is 
wailing  dismally,  and  the  fog  rolling  in  stealthily — then 
he  plays  a  doleful  strain  which  begins  pianissimo  and 
creeps  along  in  a  misty  minor  strain,  increasing  until  the 
mind  is  drawn  from  the  fog  outside  to  observe  the  musical 
fog  within.  Gradually  a  little  light  breaks  in,  only  to  dis- 
appear; again  it  breaks,  and  again  it  disappears — until  the 
fog  is  finally  driven  away  before  it,  and  bright  sunlight 
fills  the  room  and  makes  the  heart  glad  and  jubilant. 

Or,  if  a  clear,  cold  moonlight  is  outside,  he  pictures  it 
in  clear,  frosty  notes,  and  with  a  little  undercurrent  of 
sound,  introduces  a  little  romance  without  words  which 
makes  you  feel  thrilled  to  the  heart.  It  seems  to  touch  a 
half-forgotten  memory,  and  sets  you  to  thinking  of  the 
beautiful  girl  who  coolly  rejected  you  upon  just  such  a 
cold,  clear  moonlight  night  as  this,  so  many  years  ago. 

Luckenholz  is  a  wonderful  fellow,  but  he  has  not 
reached  this  altitude  of  musical  skill  without  some  suffer- 
ing and  pain,  for  it  is  always  through  our  suffering  and 
pain  that  we  develop  to  our  highest  perfection.  The  most 
exquisite  nature  is  that  attuned  by  suffering;  and  the 
most  aggravating  and  arrogant  is  one  who  has  never 
known  what  it  is  to  pass  through  that  furnace-like  process. 

Yes;  poor  Luckenholz  has  reached  his  highest  powers 
through  his  ability  to  endure  soul-agony.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly romantic;  just  like  a  story  in  a  book  that  some  fool- 
ish, hair-brained  author  might  have  evolved  in  response 
to  the  craving  of  a  sentimental  public,  in  order  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  But,  nevertheless,  it  happens  to 
be  true. 

I  happened  to  meet  Luckenholz  once,  at  one  of  the 
earliest  classical  concerts — before  they  were  as  popular  as 
now — with  a  beautiful  young  creature  by  his  side,  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  Her  eyes  were  like  a 
fawn's,  large  and  timid ;  her  oval  face  was  as  ripe-tinted 
as  a  peach,  and  her  figure  slender  and  unformed. 

I  was  curious  in  a  moment,  and  contrasted  them  critic- 
ally. He  was  certainly  more  than  twice  her  age,  and  in 
appearance  more  like  a  guardian  than  a  lover;  but  the 
kind  glance,  the  lingering  look,  the  triumphant  manner, 
all  convinced  me  that  it  was  the  old  story. 

Afterward  I  learned  the  first  chapter.  He  had  acci- 
dentally come  across  her  when  an  interesting  child,  be- 
reaved of  both  parents  suddenly,  and  left  with  no  one  in 
the  world  to  befriend  her.  In  a  generous  moment  he 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  her  support ;  and  placing 
her  in  a  convent  school,  he  cared  for  her  with  a  more  than 
father's  love. 

As  the  years  passed  he  became  more  and  more  bound 
up  in  her,  and  lived  with  but  one  thought — to  win  her 
love  and  affection. 

1  do  not  know  how  often  that  tragic  tale  has  been  re- 
peated, but  it  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  world  the  strong  heart  of  the  man  will  continue  to 
cling  to  a  frail  and  inconsequent  little  flower. 

There  was  one  who  had  known  and  loved  him  for 
years—one  who  would  have  made  him  an  excellent  wife — 
a  woman  of  clear  head  and  steady  heart;  but,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  he  passed  her  by.  His  whole  heart  and 
soul  were  bound  up  in  the  deer-eyed  little  Eloise. 

His  will,  of  course,  was  dominant,  so  that  it  was  not 
long  before  the  little  creature  succumbed  to  the  intense 
wish  of  his  life,  and  the  engagement  was  announced. 

Little  Kloise  was  very  sensitive  to  music,  and  at  times, 
under  the  influence  of  his  mesmeric  spell,  she  would  fall 
to  sobbing  and  become  hysterical — which  was  always  a 
matter  of  great  mystery  to  Luckenholz,  who  could  not 
possibly  understand  it.  In  those  days  he  knew  only  one 
tale,  and  played  it  over  and  over  again — romances  of  con- 
quering heroes  and  triumphant  lovers.  Everything 
breathed  of  the  spirit  of  dominance  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  time  drew  near  for  the  wedding.  The  trousseau 
was  all  prepared,  when  suddenly,  the  day  before  that  set 
for  the  ceremony,  little  Eloise  had — ungrateful  little  crea- 
ture!— fled  from  the  protector  who  had  lavished  upon  her 
the  richest  treasure  of  his  heart  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood, and  sheltered  her  from  the  cruel  world.  She  had 
fled  with  a  young  lover,  and  after  a  hurried  marriage  cere- 
mony, had  escaped  to  a  ship  bound  for  Valparaiso. 

That  will  so  determined,  that  desperation  of  purpose 
so  fixed,  found  itself  for  the  first  time  vague  and  wander- 
ing. Intensity  of  individuality  and  all  gave  way  be- 
neath the  shock  so  suddenly  administered. 


Luckenholz  succumbed  to  a  wild  frenzy  of  despair, 
followed  by  a  condition  of  melancholy,  during  whic  h 
time  he  seemed  to  forget  that  the  realm  of  music  existed, 
and  the  cunning  seemed  to  have  fled  from  his  fingers. 

His  friends  gathered  around  him  and  tried  to  divert  his 
mind,  all  in  vain.  At  last,  when  they  almost  despaired 
of  ever  rousing  him,  a  strange  idea  took  possession  of 
his  brain,  and  mechanically  he  sought  the  piano,  so  long 
untouched. 

Those  who  heard  him  marveled  at  the  musical  kaleido- 
scope portrayed  by  the  magic  strains  which  flowed 
responsive  to  his  will.  No  longer  did  his  improvisation 
breathe  of  the  martial  spirit  of  conquering  heroes  and 
triumphant  lovers,  full  of  dominance  and  self-sufficiency, 
but  rather  the  melting  tenderness  and  self-sacrificing  love 
of  a  noble  nature ;  and  all  the  while  was  portrayed  the 
dainty  sweetness  of  the  coy  little  Eloise,  just  eluding  and 
evading  him  at  every  climax,  unresponsive  to  his  heart's 
offering. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  gazed  around  like  one 
awakening  from  a  dream,  and  from  that  moment  came 
back  to  himself,  gathering  up  the  threads  of  his  broken 
life  and  passing  along  apparently  healed  of  his  great  hurt. 

And  so  well  did  he  recover,  in  time  that  even  the 
memory  of  the  faithless  Eloise  no  longer  poignantly 
touched  him,  and  he  wrote  out  and  published  his  cele- 
brated "  Romance  Without  Words,"  which  has  since  made 
him  famous  and  been  coined  into  gold. 

It  is  ever  thus.  From  our  bitter  sufferings  we  reach  a 
higher  developement  of  soul ;  and  then  comes  the  time 
that  we  can  paraphrase  our  woes,  and  sell  them  to  the 
unthinking  world  for  a  sort  of  relief. 

But  the  inconsequent  little  Eloise,  with  her  deer-like 
eyes  and  peachy  cheeks,  does  she  appreciate  the  honor 
of  being  immortalized  by  her  lover  in  that  wonderful 
"  Romance  Without  Words?" 

I  fear  not.  It  is  only  the  women  who  never  receive 
such  compliments  who  are  capable  of  real  appreciation. 


THE  BELATED  BOOM. 


A  weary,  foot-sore  and  travel-stained  Anti-Monopoly 
Boom,  wending  its  halting  way  from  the  Stockton  Con- 
vention to  Chicago,  met  a  National  Nomination  crossing 
the  continent  with  great  eclat  and  magnificence. 

The  Anti-Monopoly  Boom  stood  meekly  aside  and 
said,  with  much  deference  to  the  Nomination,  which  was 
looking  upon  the  unfortunate  Boom  with  ill-concealed 
curiosity,  "  Whom  have  I  the  honor  of  meeting?" 

"  I  am  the  National  Nomination  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  and  I  am  going  through  all  the  land 
to  show  myself  to  an  admiring  populace,"  said  the  Nom- 
ination, proudly.  "And,  now,  pray,  who  and  what  are 
you,  friend?  You  look  like  a  rear  view  of  bad  luck. 
Perhaps  I  can  do  something  to  alleviate  your  unfortunate 
condition." 

"I  am  the  Anti-Monoply  Boom  of  the  California 
Democracy,"  humbly  replied  the  Boom.  "  But  I  was 
not  always  as  you  see  me  now.  Once  I  was  at  the  top  of 
the  heap,  as  it  were,  and  was  blithe  and  gay  all  the  day 
long.  My  present  condition  is  solely  due  to  the  fact 
that  my  owners  made  me  their  beast  of  burden  to  carry 
all  their  political  sins.  The  load  was  greater  than  I 
could  bear,  and  in  my  enfeebled  condition  I  have  been 
kicked  and  scoffed  at  by  both  my  enemies  and  those  who 
claimed  to  be  my  friends.  I  was,  as  you  met  me,  strug- 
gling to  reach  the  Chicago  Convention,  to  make  my  influ- 
ence felt  in  that  great  body.  But  I  have  been  deserted 
by  those  who  were  delegated  to  see  me  through  and  turn 
me  loose  on  the  convention  like  a  western  cyclone.  I 
have  followed  along  as  best  I  could,  till  now  I  learn  that 
I  am  too  late  even  to  have  an  opportunity  to  redeem  my 
disabled  reputation.  Alas!  great  Nomination,  unless  you 
can  take  me  under  your  benign  protection  I  fear  that  I 
must  perish  far  from  home  and  among  strangers." 

During  this  speech  the  Nomination's  countenance  was 
black  with  stern  displeasure.  "  Fool,"  he  sneered,  "  you 
have  said  enough.  ■  Seek  some  secluded  spot  far  from 
human  habitation  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  there,  without 
delay,  turn  up  your  toes.  Your  very  existence  is  a  gross 
offense. " — Fresno  Republican. 


There  is  only  one  reason  why  American  bankers  should 
hold  their  conventions  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  that  is  to 
accommodate  ex-presidents  and  cashiers  of  banks  who 
are  residing  on  the  Canada  side. 


"I  believe  the  Lord  can  save  reporters,"  said  a  New 
Haven  hallelujah  lassie,  recently;  "  I  knew  one  once  who 
was  converted;  he  left  trie  business  and  henceforth  fol- 
lowed an  honest  life." 


"  The  sun  comes  up  and  the  sun  goes  down,"  sings  a 
Boston  poet.  There  is  nothing  like  living  in  the  hub  of 
the  universe  if  you  want  to  get  hold  of  the  latest  plane- 
tary information. 

A  country  lyceum  proposes  to  wrestle  with  the  ques- 
tion :  "  Is  the  autocracy  of  a  base-ball  umpire  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  the  free  institutions  of  a  Republican 
nation?  " 


When  O'Donovan  Rossa  goes  crabbing,  his  patriotism 
irompts  him  to  use  a  shred  of  the  hated  British  flag  for 
lait. 


A  new  way  to  pay  old  debts:  Giving  the  creditor  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar. 


Well  backed  up:   The  dromedary. 


LINCOLN  AS  A  BADGER-BAITER. 


An  amusing  incident  in  the  unwritten  history  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  told  by  the  Hon.  Ward  H.  Lamon,  of 
1  )enver. 

While  the  gentlemen  were  law  partners  in  Illinois,  and 
before  Lincoln  was  thought  of  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  they  happened  to  visit  an  agricultural  fair  in  an 
inland  town  of  Tennessee.  Lincoln  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  seemed  bent  on  fun.  While  casting  about  for  such 
amusement  as  the  exhibition  afforded  Lincoln  discov- 
ered an  attraction  in  the  shape  of  a  turned-down  flour 
barrel  containing  a  badger. 

"Fifty  dollars  for  a  dog  that  will  haul  the  badger  out 
of  the  barrel ! "  shouted  the  red-faced  man  who  owned 
the  outfit.  "  Fifty  dollars,  I  say,  to  the  dog  that  can 
haul  out  the  badger  !  " 

There  were  a  few  takers  of  the  badger-man's  offer;  but 
the  luckless  dog-owners  who  invested  twenty-five  cents  in 
the  experiment  invariably  lost,  for  the  badger's  teeth 
were  sharp,  and  every  dog  that  entered  the  stronghold 
came  out  in  a  jiffy. 

Mr.  Lincoln  hit  upon  a  happy  thought.  Taking  Ward 
to  one  side,  they  found  a  lank  countryman  with  a  still 
lanker  mastiff. 

"Want  to  make  fifty  dollars  with  that  dog?"  asked 
Lincoln. 

"  Course  I  do,"  responded  Hayseed. 

The  dog  was  bartered  for,  and  as  Lincoln  approached 
the  badger-man,  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he 
said : 

"  I'll  invest  a  quarter  at  your  game,  sir." 

The  badger  operator  looked  at  Lincoln's  hungry  dog 
and  smiled,  as  he  took  the  silver  quarter. 

Lincoln  caught  the  dog  and  led  it  up  to  the  barrel. 
Hastily  grabbing  the  mastiff,  he  threw  it  into  the  barrel 
t'other  end  first.  There  was  a  pause  only  of  a  second, 
and  then  followed  a  lively  scrape. 

"  Hold  on  there!  "  cried  the  manager.    "  Fair  play — " 

Hut  he  was  too  late  with  his  remonstrance.  Out  sprang 
the  badly  frightened  dog,  with  the  badger  sticking  to  his 
hindquarters.  The  crowd  parted,  and  away  went  the 
dog  and  badger  into  the  inner  field  of  the  race-track. 
The  badger  stuck  like  a  brother ;  teams  ran  away ;  women 
fainted,  and  the  crowd  roared. 

The  countryman  owning  the  dog  was  paralyzed,  as  was 
the  badger-owner,  who  set  up  a  great  howl,  and  was  mad 
enough  to  fight. 

"  Produce  your  fifty  dollars,"  said  Lincoln,  to  the  bad- 
ger-keeper. 

"Foul  play!  foul  play!"  cried  the  chagrin ned  game- 
ster, "  and  I'll  never  pay  it." 

Here  is  where  Lamon  came  in  serviceably.  Catching 
the  badger's  friend  by  the  neck,  he  cried : 

"  Give  up  the  fifty  dollars  or  I'll  wallop  you  !  " 

Lamon's  herculean  proportions  were  too  much  of  an 
argument,  and  the  money  was  handed  to  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  countryman. 


THE  AWFUL  HYDE  PARK  SWELLS. 


London  is  very  cold  to  an  American.  It's  latitude  is 
about  the  same  as  Hudson's  bay.  You  wear  your  heavy 
woolens  all  summer  in  London.  We  were  told  not  to  be 
surprised  when  we  went  to  the  park  to  see  the  people 
wearing  furs  even  in  July.  We  did  see  young  ladies 
dressed  in  muslin,  with  sealskin  jackets  over  them.  My 
wife  said  all  of  the  white  dresses  were  heavily  lined,  and 
some  of  them  wadded.    This  in  July! 

The  swell  time  to  ride  on  horseback  in  Rotten  Row  is 
from  12  to  2,  and  the  fashionable  drive  is  from  5  to  7. 
The  carriages  are  not  so  well  equipped  and  the  horses  are 
not  so  fine  as  in  Central  park.  At  one  o'clock  there  are 
perhaps  seventy-five  ladies  riding  on  horseback.  They 
ride  stiffly  up  and  down  Rotten  Row — a  drive  of  a  mile 
along  one  side  of  the  park.  The  sidewalks  were  lined 
with  spectators,  who  paid  two  cents  for  seats.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  free  circus.  It  was  a  human  peacock  drill. 
The  ladies  would  canter  their  horses  up  the  road  about 
fifty  rods,  and  then  return  and  stand  and  talk  with 
acquaintances  standing  or  promenading  on  the  sidewalks. 
The  walks  on  each  side  of  Rotten  Row  were  filled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  good  clothes.  I  asked  an  old 
habitue  of  London  who  these  people  were. 

"Oh,  everybody — clerks,  salesmen,  squires  from  the 
country,  brewers'  daughters  and  titled  nobility.  For- 
merly," continued  my  friend,  "it  was  only  the  very 
wealthy  who  kept  carriages  in  London.  Then  you  would 
not  see  four  hundred  private  carriages  in  London.  Each 
carriage  then  had  a  coachman  and  a  footman.  Then  the 
coachman  wore  a  white  wig  and  the  footman  wore  pow- 
dered hair.  Then  only  the  nobility  had  coats  of  arms  on 
their  carriages  and  cockades  on  the  coachman's  hat;  but 
now  every  one  puts  on  a  coat  of  arms  who  can  pay  twenty 
dollars  a  year  for  the  privilege.  It  costs  five  dollars  a 
year  to  powder  a  servant's  hair  now." 

At  five  o'clock  the  private  carriages  began  to  come  out. 
By  six  there  were  about  six  hundrea  in  line.  Some  coach- 
men wore  wigs  and  some  footmen  had  powdered  hair; 
but  I  noticed  that  when  the  powdered-hair  fellows  got 
out  into  the  street  the  people  gazed  at  them.  The  hack- 
drivers  would  shout,  "Get  out  of  the  way  there,  old 
white-top!"  or,  "Get  on  there,  old  tow-head!"  It  is 
true  that  the  sensible,  so-called  common  people  have 
ridiculed  the  vulgar  displays  made  by  the  nobility  so 
much  that  the  nobility  are  now  dressing  and  driving  in  a 
very  quiet  fashion.  The  vulgar  nobility  have  been  taught 
good  taste  by  the  ordinary  people. — Eli  Perkins. 


An  obituary  that  appeared  in  an  Austin  paper  winds 
up:  "He  was  a  good  man;  he  was  born  in  Arkansas, 
and  has  no  doubt  gone  to  a  better  land."  The  deceased 
can't  help  going  to  a  better  land  than  Arkansaw,  even  if 
he  had  not  led  an  upright  life. 


London  assurance :   Sir  Lepel  Griffin's. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


I  took  a  run  up  to  Sacramento  last  Tuesday,  and,  of 
course,  dropped  in  upon  my  friend  Stoneman.  I  found 
him  in  the  Executive  chamber,  sitting  with  his  elbows  on 
his  table  and  his  head  between  his  hands.  Even  the 
sight  of  me  dispelled  only  momentarily  the  expression  of 
gloom  which  sat  upon  his  noble  countenance. 

"Persiflage,"  he  said,  sadly,  in  reply  to  my  pressing 
inquiries,  "  I'm  the  most  unfortunate  man  the  world  ever 
saw." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"It's  my  Brain,"  answered  the  Governor,  tapping  his 
forehead  with  his  forefinger,  impressively.  "  Constant 
conflict  going  on  between  me  and  the  Brain,  and  the 
Brain  getting  the  best  of  it  all  the  time.  Look  at  the 
fight  I  had  with  it  over  the  extra  session.  I  was  always 
opposed  to  that  idiotic  affair,  but  the  Brain  was  in  favor 
of  it.  Johnson  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  I  regard  Car- 
penter and  Humphreys  as  honest  men,  who  have  done 
their  duty,  and  that  I  prepared  a  pamphlet  to  prove  it. 
But  the  Brain  took  a  totally  different  view,  and  compelled 
me  to  destroy  my  work.  The  people  don't  understand 
me,  Persiflage.  I  am  really  an  anti-monopolist,  you 
know;  but  the  Brain  doesn't  agree  with  me,  and  makes 
me  do  the  most  ridiculously  inconsistent  things.  Now, 
personally,  I  take  no  stock  whatever  in  Hearst,  Delmas 
and  Eoote;  but  the  Brain  has  chosen  to  be  hale-fellow- 
well-met  with  them,  and  has  trotted  me  around  at  their 
heels  as  if  I  were  a  manikin  that  they  owned.  It's  very 
distressing,  isn't  it?" 

"Very,"  I  agreed,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the  Gover- 
nor's pale  face  and  wild  eye. 

"  Persiflage,"  he  went  on,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  wearily,  "  if  it  wasn't  for  the  Brain,  I'd  have 
made  a  very  different  sort  of  Governor.  I  am  really  a 
great  man — a  greater  man  than  Blaine,  or  Cleveland,  or 
any  of  those  fellows.  The  advantage  they  have  over  me 
is,  that  they  haven't  a  Brain  like  mine.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  my  Brain,  I  would  have  been  President.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  my  political  course  is  run.  I  can't 
blame  the  people,  you  know,  for  it  is  my  misfortune  that 
I  can't  be  separated  from  my  Brain.  If  they  could  run 
us  on  separate  tickets,  though,"  cried  the  Governor,  rous- 
ing himself,  and  smiting  the  table  with  his  fist,  in  savage 
excitement,  "  I'd  show  the  Brain!  I'd  teach  it  a  lesson 
that  it  wouldn't  be  apt  to  forget!  I'd  let  the  people  know- 
that  the  Brain,  and  not  I,  is  responsible  for  the  havoc  my 
administration  has  played  with  my  party  !  I'd  snow  the 
Brain  under  at  the  ballot-box,  Persiflage,  so  deep  that  it 
would  forever  after  keep  its  place  and  mind  its  own  busi- 
ness, and  let  me  alone.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  brain? " 
inquired  the  Governor,  with  interest. 

I  modestly  answered  that  few  men  doubted  it. 

"  Well,  Persiflage,"  said  the  Governor,  placing  his  hand 
upon  my  knee,  and  speaking  very  earnestly,  "  run  it. 
Don't  let  it  run  you.  My  Brain  is  the  parent  of  all  my 
woes— all,  I  say  !    D— n  it !  " 

Here  the  Governor  seized  his  Brain  by  the  handles — 
his  ears,  to  wit — and  banged  his  head  repeatedly  upon  the 
table,  with  such  force,  that,  in  alarm,  I  shouted  for 
Executive  Secretary  Dam,  who  seemed  to  comprehend 
the  situation,  for,  after  speaking  sharply  to  his  principal, 
he  asked  me,  pleadingly,  to  leave  the  room  while  he 
applied  remedies. 

I  had  had  no  idea  how  far  it  had  gone  with  my  poor 
friend. 

I  met  my  old  friend  ex-Governor  Blasdel,  of  Nevada, 
the  other  day  on  Kearny  street,  and  complimented  him 
upon  his  appearance  of  robust  health.  Our  talk  turned 
upon  (Kjlitics,  and  said  I : 

"  Governor,  why  don't  you  try  for  the  United  States 
senatorship  from  Nevada? " 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  Persiflage,  I  don't  want  the 
office,"  replied  the  Governor,  "and  in  the  next  place  I 
ain't  legible." 

"Hey?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  I've  lost  my  residence  there,  and  being 
a  citizen  of  California,  I  ain't  legible  for  office  in  Nevada 
any  more." 

It's  positively  astonishing  the  queer  ways  of  speech 
these  Nevada  statesmen  fall  into.  I  remember  hearing 
Senator  Sharon,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  his  con- 
stituents in  Virginia  City,  talking  impressively  about  "the 
good  Samaritan  who  went  down  into  J  udea  and  fell  among 
thieves." 


At  the  club  last  Thursday  I  was  engaged  in  important 
converse  with  a  newspaper  friend  of  mine,  who,  although 
a  sterling  Republican,  has  recently,  in  the  line  of  profes- 
sional duty,  been  writing  Democratic  editorials.  General 
Barnes  strolled  up  and  joined  our  talk.  Presently  he 
reproached  my  friend  for  writing  against  his  convictions. 

"  Don't  your  conscience  trouble  you  now,  Smith? 
Don't  you  feel  mean  when  you  sit  down  deliberately  to 
write  contrary  to  your  convictions? " 

"  Yes,  I  confess  it,"  admitted  Jones,  seriously.  "To 
tell  the  truth,  I  suffer  constantly  from  a  sense  of  degrada- 
tion. In  fact,  I  catch  myself  fancying  sometimes  that  I 
am  a  lawyer!" 

Egad,  that  was  a  settler,  and  the  General  coughed  and 
changed  the  subject. 


Speaking  of  the  club,  I  am  reminded  that  we  were 
honored  that  same  evening  by  a  visit  from  Senator  Jones, 
of  Nevada.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  him,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  equalled  myself  as  a 

raconteur. 

"And  it  ain't  only  his  stories !"  cried  an  enthusiastic 
fellow,  who  formerly  lived  in  Nevada  and  took  a  hand  in 
politics  there.  "  He's  the  most  generous  man  alive.  He 
can't  say  no  to  anybody.  Generous!  Why,  if  you  were  to 
give  Jones  a  lady  dog,  within  twenty-four  hours  he'd 
promise  a  hundred  friends  a  pup  from  the  first  litter !  " 

The  Senator  will  always  find  the  latch-string  hanging 
out  on  the  club  door. 


"  Bert,"  I  said  yesterday  to  my  friend,  the  genial  man- 
ager of  the  California,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  theater,  "I 
congratulate  you  on  having  acquired  what  we  are  all 
after — fame." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I'm  pretty  popular,  Persiflage,"  agreed 
Bert. 

"  But  popularity  isn't  the  word  for  it,"  I  went  on. 
"  Your  name  is  in  everybody's  mouth." 

"  Why,  how's  that?  "  he  asked,  as  surprised  as  gratified. 

"Why,"  said  I,  "I  hear  of  you  everywhere.  Last 
night,  for  instance,  while  I  was  dining  at  Marchand's, 
they  threw  a  fellow  out  who  had  tried  to  slip  by  without 
paying,  and  a  waiter  shook  his  fist  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  shouted,  '  You  can't  come  the  Bert  act  on 
us,  young  man ! '  " 

"  Indeed? " 

"  Yes;  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who's  in  business  on 
California  street,  says  the  clerks  of  the  city  have  made 
an  innovation  in  book-keeping  in  your  honor.  They  no 
longer  speak  of  the  profit  and  loss  account ;  they  call  it 
profit  and  Bert,  now." 

"Indeed?"  repeated  my  popular  and  solvent  friend, 
looking,  to  my  astonishment,  anything  but  pleased.  "  Say, 
Persiflage,"  he  added,  brightening  up  and  speaking  very 
cordially,  "  don't  you  want  to  see  the  show  to-night?  " 

"  Well,  yes;  I  don't  mind,"  was  my  reply. 

"All  right,"  responded  Bert,  shaking  my  hand  with 
fervor,  "just  step  up  to  the  box-office  there  and  buy  a 
couple  of  tickets.  I'll  refund  you  the  money  some  time. 
It's  a  new  rule  I've  adopted,  with  reference  to  you  news- 
paper men." 

1  felt  a  little  faint,  and  sought  fresh  air. 

Pkrsiflage. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Von  Perbandt  has  sent  down  a  landscaj>e  from  Fort 
Ross,  and  it  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Morris's.  It  is  a. 
wood  scene,  showing  a  lovely  spot,  where  one  might  spend 
a  quiet  afternoon  in  perfect  seclusion.  The  foreground 
is  a  little  bank,  with  a  brook  half  hidden  among  ferns  and 
waving  grasses,  about  whic  h  rise  thickly  studded  trees  and 
underbrush.  There  is  an  opening  through  the  branches, 
disclosing  a  spot  of  blue  beyond,  and  through  this  open- 
ing streaks  the  silvery  sunlight.  There  is  no  figure  of 
man,  roving  beast  or  flitting  bird.  It  is  a  bit  of  nature 
undisturbed.  The  cool  shadows,  the  delicate  green  of 
the  foliage  and  the  brown  trunks  of  the  gnarled  old  trees 
are  all  very  carefully  treated,  and  with  an  effect  that  is 
not  very  often  produced  by  this  artist. 

Edwin  Deakin  has  finished  a  grape  picture — some 
bunches  of  the  Muscat  Rose.  He  will  continue  painting 
fruit  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  not  losing  sight  of  his 
rotary  exhibitions  in  the  mean  time. 

Kunath  has  on  his  easel  a  portrait  of  a  society  lady  in 
a  red  costume,  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  time  of  late. 
It  is  a  very  smoothly  finished  piece  of  work,  though  it 
shows  a  little  straining  for  effect.  A  black  and  white  oil 
— a  study  of  a  female  head — has  been  taken  from  his 
easel  lately.  The  exertion  of  care  and  study  which  the 
painting  exhibits  has  yielded  good  results.  This  head  is 
one  of  his  best. 

Virgil  Williams  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  San  Ga- 
briel Mission,  and  has  rc-o|jened  the  School  of  Design. 

A  work  which  has  been  slighted  by  our  critics,  but 
which,  I  think,  deserves  something  more  than  passing 
mention,  is  Irwin's  "  Votary  of  Art."  It  is  a  studio  scene. 
A  blonde  beauty  of  the  classical  type  sits,  brush  in  hand, 
studiously  contemplating  a  canvas,  which  she  holds  in  an 
upright  position  upon  her  knee.  She  is  draped  in  a 
coarse,  mediaeval  garb  of  blue,'  loose  and  flowing,  the 
texture  and  folds  of  which  have  been  most  happily  caught 
by  Irwin's  brush.  There  is  a  lack  of  studio  accessories, 
the  background  being  a  plain  dark  wall.  A  pot  full  of 
small  upturned  brushes  sits  by  her  side,  but  palette  or 
easel  there  is  none.  The  fair  face,  the  intellectual  brow, 
the  fine  white  hand,  speak  of  a  model  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary beauty,  and  whoever  she  is,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
she  is  indeed  a  "  votary  of  art." 

Nearly  all  the  artists  having  pictures  on  exhibition  at 
the  Mechanics' exhibition  have  selected  from  among  their 
best  enough  canvases  to  make  a  very  creditable  showing 
at  the  State  fair.  Among  those  who  will  make  large 
exhibitions  at  Sacramento  are  Deakin  and  Bush. 

I  was  recently  shown  a  portrait  of  a  prominent  society 
lady,  taken  from  Worcs's  easel  not  long  ago.  The  lady  is 
a  blonde  of  the  true  type,  with  soft,  light  hair,  and — it 
must  be  said — a  rosy  complexion,  which,  though  very 
beautiful,  is  something  of  which  she  is  not  at  all  proud. 


Wores  reproduced,  in  a  clever  style,  the  white  dress  in 
which  she  clothed  herself  for  the  sittings,  the  delicate 
lace  work  about  the  neck,  the  golden  hair  and  light  blue 
eyes,  and  dashed  on  the  peach-like  cheeks  with  more  than 
his  usual  strength  of  shade,  but,  unhappily,  accentuated 
the  color  of  the  complexion  by  making  it  positively  ruddy. 
The  picture  was  paid  for  and  sent  home,  when  there 
came  very  near  being  a  re|>etition  of  the  Mackay-Mes- 
sionier  incident.  The  lady  stormed — very  politely,  of 
course— and  wanted  to  know  how  it  was  that  she  had 
been  painted  up  a  la  Chinese,  and  intimated  that  she 
ought  to  be  given  another  sitting.  She  has  finally  been 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  portrait,  her  numerous 
friends  all  declaring  it  to  bean  admirable  likeness— which, 
indeed,  it  is.  Wores  has  learned  a  lesson,  however,  and 
has  prepared  a  mixture  of  chalk,  cosmetic,  oil  and  milk 
for  his  next  rosy-faced  subject,  whose  complexion,  he 
swears,  he  will  make  as  fair  as  a  Minnesota  snowdrift. 

Robinson,  who  has  been  quite  busy  of  late,  will  return 
to  the  Yosemite  soon.  He  will  also  visit  the  wonderful 
Hetehy-Hetchy  valley,  and  perhaps  do  some  sketching  in 
the  high  Sierra. 

Speaking  of  the  Yosemite,  I  am  reminded  of  Tom  Hill's 
great  work,  recently  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art 
Association.  I  am  an  admirer  of  Hill's  paintings,  but  do 
not  share  in  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  his  "  Yosemite  " 
so  prevalent  among  our  soi-disant  art  judges.  I  try  to  be 
satisfied  with  it  as  a  work  of  art,  and  lay  all  other  consid- 
erations aside,  but  am  continually  disenchanted  by  certain 
inaccuracies  in  the  painting,  which  render  it  of  no  value 
whatever  as  a  truthful  panoramic  or  to|iographical  picture. 
Fancy  the  floating  of  bulky  old  El  Capitan  two  miles  and 
a  half  away  from  its  real  position,  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
bold  contrast  with  the  opposite  mountains!  f  That 
is  what  the  artist  has  done;  and  he  has  also  twisted  the 
perspective  so  as  to  throw  into  view  a  section  of  cliff  that 
cannot  possibly  be  seen  from  the  point  of  observation 
selected  by  Mr.  Hill.  I  say  nothing  against  the  coloring 
or  shading,  and  will  not  point  out  any  of  the  defects  in 
the  drawing ;  but  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  when  artists 
choose  to  ignore  Ruskin,  and  wish  to  try  their  hands 
at  composition  and  alteration,  they  do  not  choose 
such  well-known  scenes  as  Yosemite.  Artists  are  like 
faith  in  this  respect — they  may  move  mountains.  Prom 
this  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  litt.e  faith, 
wisely  exerted,  is  sometimes  amply  sufficient. 

Tavernier's  cartoon,  "  Weaving  Spiders  Come  Not 
Here,"  has  succeeded  in  antagonizing  him  with  the  dudes 
of  the  Bohemian  Club,  whom  he  represented  as  blowing 
off  the  feathers  from  the  club's  owl,  and  filling  her  nest 
full  of  dollars,  instead  of  the  brains  that  had  flown  away. 
Jules  told  me  that  he  intended  to  stir  up  the  boys,  and  I 
guess  he  has  done  so.  Midas. 


A  NOBLE  IDEAL. 


Man  never  attains  his  ideal.  He  comes  nearest  to  it 
the  day  he  leaves  school ;  all  that  year  he  hovers  around  it 
in  pleasant  proximity.  Sometimes  1  think  he  quite  attains 
it  on  commencement  day.  But  a  year  away  from  school, 
he  and  his  ideal  part  com|wny.  He  sees  it  drifting  far- 
ther away  from  his  eager  hands.  I  have,  in  my  own  bril- 
liant and  aggressive  career,  pursued  several  fleeting  and 
more  or  less  perfect  ideals.  From  where  I  now  stand,  at 
the  distance  pole,  I  can  see  the  majority  of  them  scooting 
under  the  wire,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  shut  out.  One,  I 
can  see,  is  yet  in  nearer  sight,  and  I  am  very  loath  to  see 
it  get  entirely  away  from  me. 

I  have  my  ideal  of  physical  perfection  in  the  aged. 
This  is  the  manner  of  old  man  I  want  to  be.  I  am  not  a 
tall  man  now.  I  do  not  really  have  to  stand  up  to  look 
over  the  back  of  a  car-seat.  I  stand  up  merely  because  I 
can  see  farther.  But  as  I  grow  old  I  want  to  fat  up.  I 
want  to  develop  a  capacious  bay-window,  so  that  when 
my  summer  vest  is  hanging  on  the  line  it  will  look  like  a 
scnooner  coming  down  "  wing-and-wing."  Then  I  can 
wear  my  watch  in  my  fob,  with  a  great  big  seal  dangling 
from  it  like  a  bell  clapper.  I  want  to  be  short  in  the 
breath,  and  wheeze  when  I  climb  up  stairs,  and  puff  and 
pant  when  I  walk  up  hill,  and  have  to  take  two  steps  to 
cross  the  gutter.  And  I  would  wear  a  claw-hammer  coat, 
with  wide  lapels,  all  the  time,  and  carry  my  handkerchief 
in  my  hat.  I  would  like  my  hair  to  turn  snow-white,  or 
else  fall  off,  I  am  not  very  particular  which.  I  would  like 
my  mustache  to  bleach  (nit  until  it  looked  like  a  streak  of 
flour  across  my  lip.  1  believe  this  is  all.  I  think  that  is 
a  photograph  of  the  kind  of  an  old  man  I  would  like  to 
be.  This  is  my  ideal  old  man.  Cane  and  wheezy  laugh, 
of  course. 

And  I  am  just  as  confident  as  I  am  that  I  will  die  rich, 
that,  as  I  grow  old,  I  will  shrivel  up  and  dry  out  until  I 
look  like  a  shoe-string  with  clothes  on. 

'Twas  ever  thus  from  childhood's  hours  I've  seen  my 
fondest  hopes  decay;  I  never  tried  to  save  an  hour  but 
what  I  wasted  half  a  day.  I  never  took  a  girl  to  church, 
the  longest  way  back  home  to  plan,  but  that  she  left  me 
in  the  lurch,  and  walked  back  with  another  man.  I 
never  had  a  fond  gazelle  to  glad  me  with  its  dark  blue 
eye;  I  had  a  goat,  which  knocked  me  out— my  life  is 
marred  with  huts,  said  I.  The  two  eye-l's  which  consti- 
tute the  rhyme  in  this  closing  stanza,  you  will  observe, 
arc  like  General  Butler's — they  are  not  mates.  They  are 
just  similar  enough  to  spoil  the  rhyme  and  diverse  enough 
to  mar  their  harmony. — Robert  /.  Burdette. 


Professor  Proctor  says  the  earth  is  still  in  her  youth. 
That  explains  why  she  goes  around  so  much,  and  is  out 
so  late  of  nights. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


THE_STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA.  ■ 
On  Monday  evening,  at  the  California,  Mr. 
Barrett  appeared  as  "  Cassius,"  a  part  adapted 
to  his  abilities  as  well  as  to  his  physical  appear- 
ance. Iliselocution  and  his  acting  proved  once 
more  his  great  talent.  Mr.  Louis  James  sus- 
tained the  important  role  of  "  Brutus,"  and 
shared  the  honors  of  the  evening.  His  perform- 
ance was  smooth,  well-considered  and  effective. 
Mr.  Mosley  impersonated  "Marc  Antony" 
with  strength  and  grace.  The  mounting  was 
very  good  throughout.  The  audience  was  en- 
thusiastic. 

Miss  Thompson,  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater, 
appeared  on  Monday  evening  as  "  Miss  Multon," 
in  the  play  of  that  name — made  familiar  to  us  by 
Clara  Morris  and  Katherine  Rogers;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  gave  East  Lyme,  in 
which  she  takes  the  rdles  of  "Lady  Isabel"  and 
"  Madam  Vine."  These  two  dramas  are  found- 
ed upon  the  same  plot — taken  from  Mrs.  H. 
Wood's  novel;  so  I  do  not  see  how  she  could 
possibly  expect  to  interest  the  public  by  giving 
in  one  week  two  plays  that  are  almost  the  same — 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  renders 
both  parts  with  a  great  deal  of  pathos,  and  keeps 
alive  sympathy  and  interest,  which  these  plays 
always  awaken.  Next  Monday  will  commence 
the  last  week  of  Charlotte  Thompson,  and  Nell 
Gwynne  will  be  given. 

In  the  Ranks  will  close  its  season  to-night, 
and  the  Wallack  company  take  the  Baldwin 
Theater  next  Monday.  This  company  will  open 
with  Buchanan's  Lady  Clare,  a  drama  which  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  East.  We  have  had 
this  play  at  the  Baldwin  before.  It  was  given  by 
Louise  l'omeroy,  under  the  title  of  Le  Maitre  de 
Forge,  which  is  taken  from  a  French  novel  of  the 
same  title.  The  Wallack  company  bring  back 
to  us  an  old  friend  and  a  good  actor  in  the 
person  of  Henry  Edwards.  The  leading  man 
and  lady  will  be  Osmond  Tearle  and  Sophie 
Eyre.  With  these  principals,  the  play  cannot 
fail  to  be  well  represented,  and  as  the  support 
seems  to  be  composed  of  very  clever  people,  a 
complete  success  may  be  foreseen.  The  repertory 
will  consist  of  two  of  the  recent  Wallack  Theater 
successes — Lady  Clare  and  Moths;  also  Young 
Mrs.  Winthrop.  During  theengagement  a  week 
of  the  old  English  standard  comedies  will  be 
given. 

The  Minstrel  company  at  Emerson's  Theater 
is  proving  a  bonanza  to  the  management,  and 
deservedly  so,  as  it  is  the  strongest  company  of 
the  kind  we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  Charley 
Reed  is  always  the  favorite  of  the  audience,  and 
his  witticisms  are  enough  to  cheer  up  the  most 
blase  viveur. 

The  Tivoli  continues  to  give  Pinafore  to 
crowded  houses.  Bocaceio,  however,  will  soon 
supplant  it. 

MUSIC. 

"Hallo!" 
"  How  do  you  do?  " 
"  Not  very  well ;  I  have  a  headache." 
"Too  bad!   A  little  dyspepsia  is  probably  the 
cause  of  it,  eh?  " 

"No;  that  Wagner  music!  " 
"  Bah  !    You  are  joking." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  joking.  That  amount  of 
b-r-r-r-r!  tarn!  bum!  is  enough  to  set  any  one 
crazy." 

"  You  make  me  laugh." 

"  Now,  do  you  want  to  make  me  believe  that 
you  comprehend  such  a  mass  of  sonority — sur- 
prising only  because  unprepared?" 

"Well,  I  see  that  you  have  wrong  ideas  about 
Wagner's  music,  so'it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to 
answer." 

"Wrong  ideas!  Listen  to  me:  Wagner's 
music  is  a  mathematical  combination  of  sound, 
without  a  bit  of  spontaneity,  of  poetry,  of  heart, 
and  " 

"Oh  my!    Wagner's  music  is  " 

"But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  Wagner's  music  is 
nothing  but  a  mechanical  contrast  of  move- 
ments." 

"  But  my  dear  sir  " 

"  Let  me  tell  you !"  [Impatiently.]  "Amulti. 
plication  of  chords,  of  notes,  of  parts;  a  terrible 
noise,  which  is  a  bad  substitute  where  inspira- 
tion fails." 

"  My  gracious !  "  [Raising  his  fists.]  "  What  a 
blasphemy !  " 

"It  is  my  opinion,  anyhow." 

"  Fortunately,  it  is  only  your  opinion.  Well, 
answer  me:  How  many  operas  of  Wagner's 
have  you  heard? 

"  I  have  heard  Rienzi,  Tannh'duser,  Nibe- 
lungen,  and  Lohengrin." 

"And  how  many  times  each?" 

"  One  cacJfe  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  not 
have  the  patience  to  listen  t < •  them  a  second 
time." 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  you  to  have  a  thorough 
ide?  of  them  with  only  one  hearing?" 

"Nonsense!"  L-Shrugging  his  shoulders.] 
"Beauty  reveals  itself  instantly.  Besides  this," 
[raising  his  voice]  "I  know  a  little  about  music 
myself,  and  I  can  always  understand  the  music 
which  touches  " 

"  Not  the  brain,  sure !  " 

"  No;  the  heart." 

"I  see  that  your  anti-Wagnerism  is  preju- 
diced." 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  shall  hear  your  opinion 
with  pleasure." 


"My  opinion  is,  that  Richard  Wagner  is  the 
greatest  genius  that  has  lived  in  our  time.  He 
is  the  poet,  the  musician  who  brought  to  art  the 
technic -philosophic-esthetic  cataclysm." 

"With  its  thunders  and  lightnings?" 

"What?    Would  you  deny  this  also?" 

"I  deny  that  Wagner  is  the  one  who  gave  to 
art  the  impulse  you  mean.  The  present  school 
of  romanticism  and  naturalism  was  initiated  by 
Gluck,  and  sufficiently  developed  by  Weber, 
Meyerbeer,  Gounod  and  Verdi.  Forme,  Wagner 
can  be  sublime  when  he  adheres  to  the  principles 
of  the  mentioned  geniuses;  but  when  he  removes 
himself  from  them,  as  he  has  done  in  his  later 
works,  then  he  is  just  intolerable." 

"If"  [pityingly]  "you  could  understand  his 
principles,  you  would  find  them  sublime." 

"  Well,  they  may  be  sublime;  but,  sure  enough, 
before  they  will  be  universally  understood 
and  applied,  a  necessary  modification  must 
accompany  them  to  suit  the  traditions  of  art, 
the  climate,  the  character  and  customs  of  all 
nations." 

"The  modification  you  mean  would  spoil 
entirely  the  force  of  them.  It  is  rather  the 
musical  culture  that  needs  a  general  modifica- 
tion— an  improvement  -in  the  people's  taste. 
Let  the  coming  generation  cultivate  more  the 
sciences,  and  through  them  the  esthetic  sen- 
timent; then  Wagner  will  be  understood  plainly 
by  every  one." 

"  Very  good,  though  this  regards  only  the 
future.  As  for  the  present  time,  you'll  allow  me 
to  think  that  the  principles  of  Wagner,  shown 
in  his  first  works,  are  sublime,  and  those  shown 
in  his  later  are  ridiculously  exaggerated,  be- 
cause he  substitutes  entirely  the  lyric  concep- 
tion for  the  dramatic." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  call  Lohengrin,  then?  " 

"I  call  it  low-and-green "  [laughing]. 

"No,  no!  Without  joking,  now  :  Do  you  call  it 
an  example  of  his  first  style,  or  of  his  last?'' 

"  Neither  of  them.  It  is  a  perfect  link  bet  ween 
the  two." 

"Then  we  can  base  upon  it  the  argument 
of  our  discussion.  What  do  you  find  in  that 
opera  that  does  not  agree  with  your  conserva- 
tive ideas?  " 

"The  supression  of  the  melodic  thought. 
It  is  melody,  my  dear  sir,  that  touches  the 
heart;  it  is  melody  that  strikes  the  sentiment; 
it  is  the  melody  only  which  can  be  called  the 
creation  of  a  genius — of  a  real  poet." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  you  cannot  deny  to  Wagner 
the  title  of  a  poet." 

"  In  regard  to  literature,  you  can  call  him  a 
poet,  inasmuch  as  he  wrote  his  own  librettos." 

"  Oh,  he  has  done  more  than  that.  He  elabo- 
rates legends  in  a  novel  fashion  of  his  own — not 
with  words  only,  but  with  words  and  music  both. 
Therefore,  in  his  texts  can  lie  found  a  finely  im- 
pressive plan,  admirably  calculated  develop- 
ments and  personalities,  with  only  just  so  much 
dialogue,  and  dialogue  of  only  just  such  sort,  as 
will  give  an  outline  of  his  intentions.  The  fill- 
ing UP»  which  other  poets  do  with  words,  he 
does  with  the  plastic,  thrilling,  marvelously  ex- 
pressive language  of  sweet  tones." 

"  You  have  got  the  best  of  me  now,"  [s'miling]. 
"  If  he  could  only  make  pure,  simple  and  in- 
spired melody." 

"You  talk  about  melody;  is  it  not  pure,  sim- 
ple, inspired  melody,  that  which  forms  the  nup- 
tial march  in  the  third  act  of  Lohengrin?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  not  at  all  new." 

"What!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Wagner 
copies? " 

"  Whether  W7agner  copies  or  not  I  leave  to 
you.  I'll  simply  tell  you  to  take  the'"  Haydn 
Sonata  No.  25,"  in  the  Peter's  edition,  Book  No. 
713.  You  will  see  there  your  nuptial-march 
chorus." 

"Oh,  I  know  the  sonata  you  mean.  Yes, 
there  is  something  in  the  first  four  bars  similar 
to  it;  but  you  cannot  prove  by  it  that  Wagner 
needs  to  borrow  from  others." 

"Eh?  My  dear  friend,  a  great  harmonist,  a 
great  counterpointist,  like  Wagner,  with  little 
melodic  resource,  and  who  is  supposed  to  know 
perfectly  well  all  the  authors,  generally  cannot 
resist  some  temptation  of  the  kind.  But  that  lit- 
tle bit  of  melody  is  not  a  principal  feature  of  the 
opera,  anyhow.  Take,  for  instance,  the  duet  in 
the  third  act— what  is  generally  called  a  love 
scene.  It  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  exclama- 
tions or  ccstatical  ejaculations.  It  is  a  volume 
of  maaah!  meeeuh!  Everything  is  in  the  or- 
chestra, and  the  singers  are  left  without  any 
idea  of  song  whatever,  with  their  mouths  open," 
[illustrating]  "  like  little  birds  in  the  nest." 

"  But,"  [  with  impatience]  "  is  not  the  orchestra 
enough  to  describe  the  situations  through  a 
divine  harmony?  " 

"No,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  enough.  First  of 
all,  this  brings  the  total  destruction  of  the  sing- 
ing art;  then  I  shall  observe  to  you  that,  if  you 
can  with  harmony  describe  the  roaring  of  thun- 
der, the  raging  of  the  wind,  and  so  on,  you  can- 
not express  with  it  the  human  passions.  This  is 
the  mission  of  melody,  which  alone  fully  excites 
the  esthetic  sentiment.  Look  here,  sir;  while 
man  remains  physiologically  what  he  is,  while 
sentiment  reigns  over  the  fine  arts,  instead  of  the 
rational  idea,  only  the  melody  will  eternally 
eclipse  all  logarithms." 

"You  are  right  in  this;  but  Lohengrin,  taken 
all  in  all,  is  just  the  perfect  expression  of  human 
passions.  Examine  the  situation  in  the  first  act, 
for  instance,  when  '  Elsa  '  is  waiting  for  the  cav- 


alier who  will  defend  her  innocence.    Is  it  not  a 
grand  picture  of  human  passions?" 
"  Indeed,  indeed." 

"  '  Elsa,'  full  of  hope ;"  [crescendo ;]  "  '  Ortrud  ' 
and  'Frederick,'  jubilant — becomes  almost  vic- 
torious. Then  'Lohengrin' arrives.  'Ortrud' 
is  now  in  despair,  '  Frederick  '  in  rage,  '  Elsa 
happy  and  grateful,  the  people  around  astonished 
and  reverent  to  the  mystic  knight  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  Tell  me,  now,  is  not  this  a  sublime  sculp- 
ture of  human  passions?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  admit  it.  Of  course,  Wagner  is 
a  great  composer;  and,  moreover,  if  you  examine 
the  music  of  the  picture,  or  sculpture — whatever 
you  want  to  call  it — you  will  find  a  noble  melody 
at  the  base  of  it." 

"Ah!"  [With  joy.]  "At  last  you  do  find  mel- 
ody? " 

"  Yes,  I  do;  but," — [ironically] — "there  is  a  but 
in  everything,  you  know.  The  melodious  cho- 
rus, you  mean,  which  greets  the  Knight  of  the 
Swan.  It  is  taken,  note  for  note,  from  the  tenor 
solo  and  chorus  in  the  beginning  of  Walpurgis 
Nacht,  by  Mendelssohn,  you  know.  Put  it  down 
in  your  pocketbook,  and  don't  forget  it!" 

"  Mendelssohn  !  Walpurgii  Nt.cht!  "  [Scratch- 
ing the  nape  of  his  neck,  in  embarrassment  and 
astonishment.]  "Mendelssohn!  Oh,  as  for  that, 
it — it  remains  to  be  seen  " 

"Very  easily  done,  sir;  very  easily  done,  no 
doubt!"  [Composing  himself.]  "Ihopeyou,at 
least,  will  admit  the  beauty  of  the  prelude  at  the 
opening  of  the  third  act." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Harmony  and  melody  are  well 
chained  together;  it  is  the  work  of  a  powerful 
mind.  My  dear  sir,  it  is  only  when  Wagner 
degenerates  into  exaggeration  that  he  is  simply 
an  noying." 

"Well,  after  all,  our  ideas  are  not  in  such  great 
antagonism." 

"  Well,  yes."  [A  little  pause.]  "  I  low  did  you 
like  the  performance  at  the  Grand  Opera  House?" 

"I  could  talk  until  to-morrow  about  it.  You 
know  I  have  heard  Lohengrin  in  Bologna,  Italy — 
the  most  musical  city  of  the  continent .  The  great 
Stolz  was  'Elsa,'  Waldman  'Ortrud,'  Campa- 
nini  'Lohengrin  and  Buti  'Frederick;'  and 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  excellent  mu- 
sicians in  the  orchestra." 

"  Indeed !  " 

"Yes.  Just  imagine  forty  first  violins,  and 
about  seven  hundred  people,  between  chorusand 
attendants,  on  the  stage." 

"  By  Jove !  " 

"  Wagner  himself  was  present,  and  he  was 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  performance.  To 
Marian i,  the  leader,  he  expressed  all  his  admira- 
tion :  '  You  are  the  greatest  among  the  greatest 
leaders.'    Those  were  his  words." 

"  It  must  have  been  grand!  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  The  entire  city  of  Bologna 
publicly  and  privately  cqnferred  upon  him  all 
the  honors  you  can  imagine.  The  Bolognese 
made  him  a  citizen,  and  gave  him  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  The  Marquis  Camillo  Pizzardi,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
Mecenate  of  the  arts,  asked  him  to  do  the  favor  of 
writing  an  opera  expressly"  for  Bologna.  He 
said  that  he  would  do  so,  but — 'man  proposes 
and  God  disposes.'  He  died  before  he  could 
fulfill  his  promise." 

"Too  bad!  Why  did  you  not  publish  all  this 
when,  about  a  year  ago,  Madame  Christine  Nil- 
sson  publicly  made  the  uncalled-for  attack  you 
certainly  knew  of  on  Italian  art?" 

"Oh,  well,  these  things  are  known  all  over  the 
artistic  world,  and  the  gossip  of  a  cantatrice 
cannot  alter  history." 

"  That's  so.  I  heard  Nilsson  in  L.ohengrin, 
as  'Elsa;'  but  she  sang  and  acted  the  part 
without  any  idea  of  the  character." 

"Oh,  well,  let  Nilsson  be.  I  told  you  all  this 
because  you  asked  my  opinion  about  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  I  could 
not  help  remembering  the  perfect  performance  I 
saw  in  Bologna.  I  prefer  that  you  would  give 
me  your  opinion,  which  will  be  free  from  compar- 
ison." 

"To  be  truthful,  I  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed." 
"Only?" 

"Well,  if  I  were  not  afraid  to  be  heard  by 
some  one  around  here,  I  would  tell  you  more 
plainly  that  poor  'Lohengrin'"  [sotto  voce] 
"was  murdered  from  beginning  to  end." 

"And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  per- 
sons." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  leader  like  Mr.  Rosc- 
wald?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!    No,  never!" 

"Slow  when  it  should  be  fast,  fast  when  it 
should  be  slow — not  mentioning  the  absolute 
absence  of  coloring  and  effects." 

"Did  you  notice  when  Mr.  Rosewald  was 
passing  the  flowers  to  the  stage?" 

"Yes;  while  he  was  doing  that  business— new 
for  a  leader,  of  course — he  could  not  direct.  But 
the  orchestra  went  on  just  the  same." 

"  It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  orchestra 
played  its  best." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Madam  Pappenheim  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  that  she  did  all  she  could,  sing- 
ing the  music  of  the  (uture  with  the  voice  of  the 
past !  " 

"  Exactly." 

"And  Miss  Simonsen?" 

"Oh,  well,  she  was  too  busy  with  her  long 

train,  you  know  " 

"And  the  tenor?" 


"What  tenor  do  you  mean?" 
"The  one  who  was  singing  the  part  1 
hengrin.' " 

"The  one  who  was  yelling  so  much?" 

"  Yes,  yes  !  " 

"Was  that  the  tenor?" 

"  Yes,  yes !  " 

"No?" 

"Yes!" 

"The  baritone,  you  mean." 

"  No — yes — no  !  " 

"The  basso,  then? " 

"yia—nt'ettl " 

"  Yes !  " 

"  Der  teufeir 

"/a—no  \  "   [A  noise  here  interrupted  the  in- 
terlocutors.]   "But  what  is  that?" 
"  It  is  the  cat !  " 
"  Too  late  for  me  now." 
"Adieu! " 

"Ta-ta!"  Ego. 


A  NEW   PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  a  new 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels— elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  Lest  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  ok  Like,  $1,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co.,  31b  Pine  street. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  as  a  blood  purifier,  is 
found  in  Slaven's  California  Fruit  Salt. 
Try  it.    All  druggists  have  it. 


A  new  map  of  San  Francisco  has  been  issued 
by  Warren  Holt,  that  is  declared  by  experts  to  be 
the  best  yet  made.  It  is  4'A  by  feet,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  is  a  mirror  ol  the  city  down  to 
the  smallest  detail. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  (iEARY. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND  I 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THK    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


CALL  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tFFT  Open  Evenings  'CK$ 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK    AND   .](>!?  I'lv'IN'I'KIi 
r,  1  8  Clay  sircot, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooes  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW, 
320  California  Strekt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MEASURE  OE  EIEE. 


We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thought,  not  breath] 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  the  diaL 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs,  when  they  beat 

Eor  (Jod,  for  man,  lor  dffty.    He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  noblest,  acts  the  !>est. 

Eife  is  but  a  means  unto  an  end— that  end 

(Beginning,  mean  and  end  to  all  tilings)  (lod. 


GEORGE  SAM) 


George  Sand  was  little  fitted  to  become  the  queen  of  the 
Salon.  She  lacked  beauty,  she  lacked  the  Frenchman's 
adoration  of  toilettes,  she  lacked  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  she  lacked  the  ambition  to  sway  and  to  shine, 
she  lacked  Gallic  ease  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  she 
lacked  demonstrativenes  that  expends  itself  in  delicate  per- 
sonal consideration,  so  dear  to  the  self-loving  and  kindly 
French  nature.  Devoid  of  beauty  she  could  not  have  been 
since  Heine,  who  was  not  one  of  her  greatest  admirers, 
compared  her  head  to  the  Venus  of  Milo's,  saying  :  "It 
bears  the  stamp  of  ideality  and  recalls  the  noblest  remain- 
ing examples  of  Greek  art."  But  her  figure  was  too  short, 
and  then  there  were  the-  pantaloons  and  and  the — ciga- 
rettes ! 

When  Madame  Dudevant  first  came  to  Paris  she  did 
not  establish  a  salun,  but  went  to  live  in  very  modest  fifth- 
story  lodgings  on  the  Quay  St.  Michel.  Her  first  society 
was  a  little  group  of  contributors  to  Figaro.  These  she 
treated  as  comrades — shared  their  studies,  adopted  their 
recreation  and  modes  of  life,  ate  with  them  at  cheap 
restaurants,  with  them  visited  clubs,  studios  and  theaters 
of  all  grades.  Strange  comrades  they  must  have  been,  if 
they  did  not  find  something  pungent  in  the  idea  of  good- 
fellowship  with  the  wife  of  a  baron  and  mother  of  two 
children,  dressed  in  such  guise  as  to  enable  her  to  pass  as 
"a  collegian  of  sixteen."  But  the  world  ought  to  forgive 
George  Sand's  pantaloons.  She  was  first  led  to  assume 
boys'  clothes  for  the  better  prosecution  of  outdoor  sports, 
when  in  unmothered  girlhood  she  fled  from  a  lonely 
house  for  rambles  over  a  country  of  bad  roads,  flooded 
lanes,  miry  fields,  and  marshy  heaths.  She  next  took 
refuge  in  masculine  garb  when,  on  coming  to  Paris  poor, 
unprotected,  a  stranger  to  the  world  of  art  and  letters 
that  she  aspired  to  enter,  she  found  the  dress  of  her  sex 
not  only  expensive,  but  a  fatal  hindrance  to  her  going 
alone  and  unmolested  at  all  hours  to  the  theaters,  restau- 
rants, boulevards  and  reading-rooms,  whence  she  had  to 
draw,  and  to  draw  quickly,  her  cosmopolitan  education. 
At  first  it  was  the  means  by  which  she  reached  Nature ; 
next  it  was  the  means  by  which  she  reached  Art ;  finally 
it  gave  completeness  to  her  position  as  a  thorough-going 
revolutionist,  and  a  renunciation  of  it  would  have  implied 
a  blush  at  what  become  recognized  as  a  part  of  her  char- 
acteristic personality. 

Her  early  literary  successes  soon  drew  around  her  a 
curious,  an  interested,  an  admiring  group.  A  genuine 
Frenchman  has  put  it  upon  record  that  never  was  there  a 
circle  so  lively,  or  one  that  cared  so  little  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  And  well  might  that  be  true.  This  remark- 
able woman  had  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  the  old  war- 
hornet  Marshal  Saxe;  she  had  been  raised  by  a  grand- 
mother who  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau;  she  had  found 
in  domestic  unhappiness  provocation  for  revolt  from  the 
wretched  position  of  her  sex  in  the  social  system  of  France  ; 
she  had  been  caught  in  the  wide-flowing  current  of  a  lit- 
erary revolution ;  she  was  passing  successively  under  the 
influence  of  l.amennais,  with  his  doctrines  ot  anti-Cath- 
olic  and  humanitarian  Christianity  ;  of  Michel,  the  propa- 
gandist of  radicalism  ;  of  l'ierre  J .eroux,  communist  and 
iconoclast ;  of  Balzac  and  Sainte-Beuve,  the  most  un- 
tamable and  catholic  spirits  of  the  Romantic  school. 
Naturally  enough,  in  her  salon  no  veto  shook  its  finger;  no 
ne plus  ultra  bounded  the  wide  range  of  ideas;  no  credo 
unexpectedly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross — they  call  her 
"  George,"  they  smoke  cigarettes,  there  is  sketching,  there 
is  dancing.  They  assume  disguises,  they  meet  in  little 
committees  and  devise  all  manner  of  entertainments. 
One  day  an  esthetic  dinner  is  given,  and  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set  takes  the  part  of  a  servant-girl  freshly  arrived  from 
Normandy,  shaves  off  his  mustache,  dons  the  short  petti- 
coats, the  ribbed  stockings,  and  hangs  around  his  neck 
the  Aror/nande's  cross.  At  dinner  how  awkward  the  new- 
servant!  Things  are  dropped,  plates  put  on  the  table 
wrong  side  up,  knives  brought  instead  of  forks,  and, 
finally,  the  water  is  emptied  out  of  a  decanter  upon  the 
head  of  a  guest.  Then  Alfred,  taking  his  seat  in  the 
peasant-woman's  costume,  has  his  dinner  with  the  rest. 

Then  comes  a  period  of  change.  Innocent  freedom 
and  mad  folly  disappear.  More  novels  are  written,  more 
glory  comes;  the  famous  woman's  peculiar  name,  peculiar 
costume,  peculiar  history,  peculiar  literary  ethics,  tran- 
scendent genius,  bring  many,  many  more  to  seek  her 
acquaintance.  Above  all  things  there  is  in  her  salon  the 
breath  of  mysteries— some  of  the  guests  may  be  lovers! 
Her  exquisite  hands  and  feet,  her  beautiful  curling  hair, 
her  dark  eyes,  fine  and  impressive,  her  soft  muffled  voice, 
and  manner  of  frank  sincerity  and  simplicity,  suggest  the 
charm  that  closer  intimacy  may  render  fatal.  Better  not 
to  love  this  woman  at  all;  if  you  must  love,  better  to 
love  in  silence;  otherwise,  for  your  much  speaking  you 
will  get  yourself  represented  as  a  hero  in  one  of  her 
romances;  for  the  mistress  gives  the  history  of  her  affec- 
tions in  her  books.  And  a  remarkable  history  it  is,  for 
she  is  from  first  to  last  loved  by  a  remarkable  group  of 
men.  First,  there  is  young  Jules  Sandeau,  in  whom, 
fine  fellow!  love,  being  helpless,  dies  in  giving  birth  to 
friendship.  Then  come  Neraud.  And  who  is  Neraud? 
At  first  Neraud  is  a  little  copper-colored  man  who  under- 
takes to  give  her  lessons  in  botany  and  entomology, 
having  a  wile,  two  children  and  two  passions — science  and 
politics.  By  and  by  Neraud  is  a  little  copper-colored 
man  with  a  wife,  two  children  and  one  passion— Madame 
Dudevant — having  himself  taken  lessons  in  love.  Dis- 
covered in  this  character,  the  little  copper-colored  man, 
forsaking  his  exogens  and  lepidoptera,  and  remembering 
nly  Petrarch  and  Laura,  goes  off  to  the  rocks  of  Vau- 


cluse  to  die.  "  He  will  not  die,"  says  Madame  Dude- 
vant, "as  long  as  there  are  flowers  and  insects."  And 
this  seems  to  furnish  us  a  key-note  to  her  feeling  toward 
every  man  that  loved  her.  Anon,  it  came  Alfred  de 
Musset's  turn— Alfred  de  Musset,  the  adored  of  women— 
but  had  he  not  his  verses?  and  then  it  came  Frederic 
Chopin's  turn— Frederic  Chopin,  the  idol  of  Paris— but 
had  he  not  his  piano?  If  love  ever  bandaged  the  eyes  of 
George  Sand,  he  untied  the  silken  meshes  so  softly  that 
she  failed  to  recognize  that  she  had  ever  been  blinded. 

Immortal  names  lie  thick  about  the  name  of  George- 
Sand.  While  she  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Hotel 
ile  France,  where  also  her  friend,  the  Comtesse d'Agoult, 
resided,  she  there  met  all  the  artistic  celebrities  of  the 
times.  What  meetings  those  must  have  been  where 
were  assembled  Hiller,  Liszt,  David  Stern,  Eugene 
Delacroix,  George  Sand,  the  Polish  poet,  Mickiewicz, 
Meyerbeer,  Heine,  and  Frederic  Chopin.  It  is  in  such 
company  that  I  like  to  think  of  her,  or  at  Nohant  with  a 
few  great  souls.  I  like  better  the  evenings  when  the 
piano  is  brought  out  under  the  trees,  and  Liszt  and 
Chopin  alternately  pour  divine  harmonies  into  the  ear  of 
Night,  than  the  earlier  evenings  when  she  receives  artists  as 
brothers,  smokes  cigarettes  with  them,  insists  upon  being 
called  "  George,"  and  gets  herself  called  by  Heine  not  a 
blue-stocking  but  a  red-stocking.—  fames  Lane  Allen,  in 
/lie  Manhattan. 


The  following  astounding  story  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  German  serial,  Deutsche  Roman-Bibliothel;, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Road  to  the  Altar  "  : 

A  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  having  become 

engaged  to  Lady  ,  as  in  duty  bound,  asks  his  father's 

consent.  The  Duke,  however,  answered:  "Since  my 
eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Queen,  our  Sovereign,  he  has  become  the  head  of 
of  our  house.  Vou  must  obtain  his  consent.  If  you  get 
that,  you  may  rest  assured  mine  will  not  be  refused." 
To  the  Marquis  his  brother  accordingly  betook  himself; 
but  from  him  he  received  the  following  answer:  "  As  I 
am  son-in-law  to  the  queen,  duty  and  respect  require  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  her  for  her  decision.  I 
will  at  once  lay  the  matter  before  her." 

To  the  queen  goes  the  Marquis  immediately,  and 
informs  her  of  his  brother's  wishes.  The  monarch,  how- 
ever, replied :  "  Since  heaven  deprived  me  of  my  noble, 
ever-lamented  husband,  I  have  made  it  an  inflexible  rule 
to  take  no  step  in  the  affairs  of  my  house  without  first 
referring  the  matter  to  my  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Coburg.    I  will  write  to  him." 

The  Queen  did  as  she  promised,  but  from  the  Duke 
she  received  the  following  answer,  instead  of  the  consent 
she  expected:  "  Your  Majesty,  my  beloved  sister,  is  well 
aware  that  during  the  last  four  years  important  political 
changes  have  taken  place  in  ( lermany,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  center  of  gravity  has  been  shifted  from  Coburg 
to  Berlin.  I  therefore  consider  it  my  duty  to  submit  the 
matter  to  the  F.mj)eror  William,  for  him  to  decide.  I 
cannot  take  the  responsibility  on  myself."  To  Berlin, 
accordingly,  goes  the  Duke,  begs  an  audience  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  acquaints  him  with  the  object  of  his  visit. 
After  considering  the  matter  within  himself  a  short  time, 
the  Emperor  said  :  "  What  I  have  fought  for  and  attained 
for  my  country  is  well  known  to  the  whole  world.  Peo- 
ple, however,  have  no  idea  how  my  heart  is  tortured  by 
discord  and  disagreements  in  the  circle  of  my  family  and 
my  ministers.  However,  I  must  honorably  confess  that 
the  Prince  Bismarck  is  the  wisest  and  most  clear-sighted 
of  my  advisers.  I  give  you  the  commission  to  refer  the 
matter  to  him,  and'  let  him  decide."  The  Duke  then 
directs  his  steps  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  sends  in  his 
card  to  the  mighty  minister.  Being  immediately  admitted, 
he  reads  the  Queen's  letter,  faithfully  reports  the  words 
of  the  Em|)eror,  and  begs  for  a  favorable,  decision.  The 
Chancelors  answer  was  given  without  hesitation:  "Why- 
should  the  matter  require  any  decision  of  mine?  What 
have  we  to  do  with  the  1  hike  of  Argyll  or  his  son?  If  the 
young  fellow  wishes  to  marry,  let  him  do  so,  and  be 
hanged  to  him."  


A  retired  actor  who  is  living  in  Philadelphia  gives  this 
among  his  reminiscences :  "  I  began  my  professional  career 
as  a  supernumerary  at  one  of  the  New  York  theaters, 
and  I  never  shall  forget  my  first  speaking  part.  Forrest 
was  playing  Macbeth,  and  I  was  '  supporting'  him  by  carry- 
ing a  spear.  At  the  last  moment  the  utility  man  who  was 
to  anounce  that  Birnam  wood  seemed  approaching  Dun- 
sinane  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  was  very  ambitious, 
and  had  often  besought  the  stage  manager  to  let  me  essay 
a  speaking  part.  The  golden  opportunity  had  come.  I 
was  selected  to  go  on  in  the  utility  man's  place.  A  few 
moments  sufficed  to  make  me  perfect  in  the  one  line  I 
had  to  speak.  When  I  heard  my  cue  I  marched  on  the 
stage  and  boldy  announced  to  Mr.  Forrest :  '  As  I  stood 
looking  toward  Birnam,  anon  methought  the  wood  began 
to  move.'  Quick  as  a  flash  Forrest  had  seized  me  by  the 
throat,  forced  me  down  upon  my  knee  and  roared  out  in 
his  most  terrible  voice:  'Liar  and  slave!'  Being  taken 
wholly  unawares,  I  really  thought  my  last  hour  had  come, 
and  that  Macbeth  was  going  to  kill  me.  My  face  was 
blanched  with  fear,  my  knees  knocked  together  and  I  had 
just  strength  enough  to  articulate,  '  Forgive  me,  Mr.  For- 
rest; I  didn't  mean  to  tell  a  lie,  and  I  only  said  what  the 
stage  manager  told  me."  Like  the  difficult  passages  in 
novels,  the  shout  that  went  up  from  the  audience  may  be- 
better  imagined  than  described.  The  situation  was  too 
much  for  even  Forrest  himself,  and  lor  once  even  old 
Metamora's  stern  features  relaxed." 


"  How  in  the  world  can  you  content  yourself  to  live  in 
this  dead-and-alive  place?  '  asked  the  city  visitor  of  her 
country  cousin.  "  I  know,  I  should  die  if  I  had  to  stay 
here." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  rustic  relative,  "  I  suppose  I  should, 
too;  but  then  the  city  folks  ain't  here  only  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year,  you  know." 

A  crying  evil ;   The  baby  next  door, 


GENERAL  GORDON'S  QUEER  CREED. 


General  Gordon,  while  tenting  on  the  field  or  traversing 
the  desert  on  his  camel,  has  blocked  out  for  himself  a 
wonderful  creed.  He  spent  a  part  of  1883  in  examining 
the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  time  devoting  himself  to 
this  exclusively.  Ever  since  he  left  for  the  Soudan  the 
last  time  he  has  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  return  to  England.  Being  anxious  that  others 
should  see  religious  truth  as  he  does,  he  has  written  out 
his  convictions  quite  fully  in  letters  to  friends,  requesting 
that  they  be  given  to  the  public.  Mr.  Mallock  has 
undertaken,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, to  make  the  world 
acquainted  with  these  (to  their  propounder)  all-absorbing 
truths,  though  not  himself  a  convert  to  them.  The 
remarkable  roc  k  in  the  temple  enclosure  upon  which  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  is  supposed  to  have  rested,  is, 
for  General  Gordon,  the  historical  pivot  of  the  world. 
He  believes  that  Adam  was  created  upon  it,  and  that  he  is 
buried  under  it.  He  cites  some  eastern  traditions  in 
support  of  these  statements.  The  ark  rested  upon  it 
after  the  flood,  and  it  would  be  the  center  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  when  it  shall  be  literally  let  down  from  heaven 
after  the  final  overthrow  of"  Satan.  The  Hill  of  the 
( 'rucifixion  he  c  alls  Skull  Hill  on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  a  human  skull. 

He  believes  that  the  I  >eity  is  able  to  assume  a  bodily  form 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  intelligible  to  his  crea- 
tures. In  the  beginning  of  the  creation  there  wasaglobe 
of  liquid, fire  enclosed  in  a  hollow  globe  of  water.  God 
then  divided  the  waters  into  two  parts,  those  below  the 
firmament  and  those  above.  Those  below  the  firmament 
he  called  seas,  and  commanded  them  to  retire  within  their 
appointed  bounds,  leaving  the  dry  land.  The  firmament 
is  heaven.  "  The  firmament  or  heaven  denotes  a  some- 
thing beaten  out  of  a  thin  plate;  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  firmament  or  heaven  is  'the  paved  work  of  a  sap- 
phire,' the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness,  on  which  rests 
the  feet  of  God.  The  division  between  the  waters  above 
the  firmament  and  those  below  is  the  place  upon  which 
Cod's  throne  now  rests.  It  is  above  the  waters,  or  seas, 
of  the  earth ;  it  is  below  the  waters  that  are  above  the 
throne  of  God,  which  last  are  'the  rainbow  about  the 
throne  of  God  '  spoken  of  in  Revelation."  Asthe  temple 
was  the  shadow  of  God's  throne  it  was  placed  directly 
under  it;  that  is,  God's  throne  occupies  that  point  in  the 
firmament  just  over  the  rock  upon  which  rested  the  altar. 
The  firmament  is  invisible  to  us;  we  see  through  it,  but 
this  may  be  because  "our  eyes  arc  holden." 

When  the  fallen  angels  were  driven  from  heaven  they 
attempted  to  take  refuge  in  the  waters  surrounding  the 
globe,  and  the  devil  tried  to  establish  his  throne  upon  the 
temple  rock.  He  was  driven  from  this  domain,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  a  taint  to  the  material  of  which  the 
world  is  made,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  ills.  God 
created  our  race  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen  angels. 
He  molded  the  body  of  Adam  on  the  rock,  out  of  the 
clay  of  the  Potter's  Field.  He  then  breathed  into  it  the 
spirit,  which  was  pure  and  a  part  of  his  own  essence.  The 
body,  which  was  made  of  the  devil's  clay,  is  the  source 
of  man's  pollution.  This  pollution  did  not  manifest  itself 
until  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  was  a  literal 
poison.  The  devil  is  a  spirit,  probably  imprisoned  in  a 
physical  body.  When  he  was  driven  from  the  rock  he 
fled  to  the  realm  of  darkness,  and  is  now  confined  to  that 
portion  of  space  farthest  from  the  throne  of  God.  Our 
theologian  actually  undertakes  to  locate  the  abode  of 
Satan.  "  We  must  conceive  that,  as  the  throne  of  light 
is  over  the  rock,  the  devil's  seat  would  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  over  lat.  310  47'  S.,  long.  144°  45'  W., 
close  to  Bass  Isle,  not  far  from  Bin-aim's  Isle,  where  the 
mutineers  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Bounty  settled."  The 
devil's  seat  is  on  the  side  of  the  globe  where  it  is  all  ocean. 
"In  Revelation  and  Daniel,  the  beasts — evil  powers — 
come  out  of  the  sea."  The  devil  will  finally  be  iifiprisoned 
in  the  fiery  region  at  the  center  of  our  globe.  What  is  to 
become  of  His  Satanic  Majesty  when  our  earth  shall  have 
become  frozen  to  the  core,  which  scientists  tell  us  will 
occur,  the  General  does  not  explain.  Man's  redemption 
depends  upon  the  union  of  his  body  with  that  of  Christ. 
This  takes  place  in  the  eating  of  the  sacrament. 

General  Gordon  does  not  seem  to  favor  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  though  he  says  this  might  occur.  He 
rather  inclines  to  the  belief  that  an  angel  is  sent  to  de- 
posit a  drop  of  Christ's  blood  in  the  sacred  elements.  He 
observes  that  blood  contains  120,000,000,000,000  corpuscles 
to  the  square  inch,  and  "one  corpuscle  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  communion  of  blood  and  body."  The  blood 
of  redemption  must  be  still  preserved  in  heaven,  and  he 
does  not  think  there  is  any  clanger  of  its  being  exhausted 
at  this  rate.  He  looks  for  a  literal  new  heaven  and  new 
earth,  which  shall  be  freed  from  the  devil's  pollution. 

These  extraordinary  conceptions,  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  cast  of  thought  at  the  present  time,  are  vital 
realities  to  General  Gordon,  and  he  longs  to  have  all  the 
world  believe  them  as  he  does. 


It  was  the  custom  with  the  very  respectable  firm  o 
publishers  with  whom  I  did  business  at  that  time  to  pay 
my  chec  ks  to  the  names  of  my  immortal  works  insteaa  of 
to  myself,  writes  James  Payne,  the  novelist,  in  the  Corn- 
hill,  and  since  it  suited  their  convenience ^  to  do,  I 
never  complained  of  it,  though  it  sometim^mut  me  in 
rather  a  false  position  when  I  presented  my "SEmands  in 
person,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Family  Scape- 
grate.  When  I  came  for  the  proceeds  of  Found  Dead  it 
was  too  much  for  the  sense  of  (professional)  propriety  of 
the  banker's  clerk,  who  gravely  observed,  "  It  is  very 
fortunate,  sir,  that  this  check  is  not  '  payable  to  order,'  or 
it  would  have  to  be  signed  by  your  executors."  This  in- 
cident, I  remember,  delighted  Dickens,  who  remarked, 
however,  with  a  sudden  access  of  gravity,  "  I  should  not 
like  to  have  much  money  at  a  bank  which  keeps  so  clever 
a  clerk  as  that." 


A  bank-president  in  Leadville,  Colorado,  has  been 
sent  to  jail,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  well  to  go  into 
banking  in  a  district  so  remote  from  Montreal. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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OUR  HOURS  ARE  ANGELS. 


Each  hour  is  like  an  angel  which,  with  wings, 
Conies  from  anil  goes  to  heaven  ;  yet  empty  ne'er 

Conies  or  returns  hut  some  occasion  brings; 
And  hastens  hack  to  heaven,  the  tale  to  hear 
Of  evil,  or  fresh  store  to  treasure  there. 

Wrestle  as  with  an  angel,  with  each  hour, 

And  hold  him;  though  he  seems  a  child  of  air, 
Yet  he  will  in  the  struggle  give  thee  power, 
And  though  the  flesh  grows  weak,  will  leave  a  heavenly 
dower.    /.  G.  Whittier. 


THE  LADIES. 


A  young  theologian  preached  before  the  assembled 
classes  of  "a  female  college.  In  his  opening  prayer  he 
cried  out,  "  O  Lord,  kindle  a  flame  of  love  in  our  hearts, 
and,  O  Lord,  water  it — water  it!" 

A  young  man  traveling  by  stage  coach  broke  up  the 
monotony  of  the  journey  by  kissing  a  young  lady  who  was 
a  fellow-passenger.  He  quieted  her  indignant  objections 
by  explaining  that  it  was  only  a  stage  kiss,  and  therefore 
merely  conventional. 

"  Will  you  swing  in  my  hammock?  "  asked  she. 

"Not  now,  thank  you,"  he  said.  "Some  time  when 
I  have  my  hammock  clothes  on." 

"  W  hat  do  you  mean? "  she  asked,  innocently. 

"  Why,  my  striped  stockings,  to  be  sure,"  he  wickedly 
replied. 

She  tumbled— out. 

Newspaper  society  gossip  affirms  that  this  is  preemi- 
nently the  season  for  young  widows.  The  fashionable 
watering-places  are  showing  a  better,  brighter  and  gayer 
number  of  bereaved  consorts  than  for  many  years.  In 
their  tasteful  costumes  of  gauzy  black  materials,  and  art- 
istic combinations  of  black  and  white,  their  charming 
little  rice-straw  bonnets  with  Huffy  knots  of  Brussels  net, 
or  black  straw  pokes  tied  under  the  chin  with  ensnaring 
folds  of  white  illusion,  and  their  comfortable  preference 
for  retired,  flirtation  piazza-corners,  they  are  completely 
distancing,  in  the  way  of  masculine  attentions,  the  giddy 
girls  of  white-flannel,  lawn-tennis,  canvas-shoe  and  cal- 
loused-hand  affectations. 

"  O  My  Ittle  Utsey  Bumpey :  How  has  it  been  getting 
on  since  its  Freddie  left  it?  Does  it  kiss  its  ittle  sweet 
self  for  its  Freddie  every  two  free  minutes  as  it  said  it 
would?  It  won't  forget  to  meet  its  Duckey  at  the  car 
station  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening?  Please  don't. 
Bump  00,  bite  00,  kiss  00,  squeeze  00,  pound  00  fat  head 
on  the  wall.  Own  Freddie." 

Key  to  the  above:  This  is  one  of  those  affairs  that 
need  a  "  map  "  with  it.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  bona  fide  letter 
written  by  a  young  man  suffering  in  the  last  stages  of  a 
somewhat  frequent  disease  called  "  long  engagement."  It 
is  a  sad  case.  He  was  formerly  known  to  the  writer  as  a 
bright  young  person.  The  doctors  only  hold  out  one 
hope  now.  They  do  say  a  good  dose  of  marriage  will 
cure  him.  "Bumpey"  is  a  girl  called  by  sane  people 
"  Fannie." — Boston  Globe. 

A  writer  in  Chau/ber'f  Journal  on  the  French  bathing 
costumes,  thus:  Here  is  a  lady  habited  in  scarlet,  dainty 
shoes  and  stockings  to  match,  and  a  bewitching  cap — 
none  of  your  hideous  oil-skin — with  falling  lace  and  tell- 
ing little  bows  of  ribbons.  Hereanother,  clad  in  pale  blue, 
with  a  becoming  hat  tied  under  her  chin,  and  many 
bangles  on  her  wrists.  The  shoes  alone  are  a  marvel. 
How  do  all  these  intricate  knots  and  lacings,  these 
glancing  buckles,  survive  the  rough  and  sportive  usage  of 
the  waves?  Who  but  our  Gallic  sisters  could  imagine 
those  delicate  blendings  of  dark  blue  and  silver, 
crimson  and  brown,  those  strange  stripes  and  esthetic 
olives  and  drabs?  The  costume  of  the  gentlemen  is 
necessarily  less  varied,  though  here  and  there  one  notices 
an  eccentric  harlequin,  easily  distinguishable  among  the 
crowd;  and,  again,  what  Englishman  would  dream  of 
taking  his  morning  dip  with  a  ruff  around  his  neck,  a 
silken  girdle  and  a  hat  to  save  his  complexion  from  the 
sun?  Two  amiable  persons,  dressed  in  imitation  of  the 
British  tar,  obligingly  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  rea.  Their  business  is  to  conduct  timid  ladies  from 
the  beach  and  to  assist  them  in  their  bath.  The  braver 
spirits  allow  themselves  to  be  plunged  under  the  brine ; 
the  more  fearful  are  content  to  be  sprinkled  delicately 
from  a  tin  basin.  There  is  also  a  rower,  whose  little 
boat,  furnished  with  life-saving  appliances,  plies  up  and 
down  among  the  crowd,  lest  one  more  venturesome  than 
his  neighbors,  should  pass  beyond  his  depth — an  almost 
impossible  event,  as  one  might  say,  seeing  with  what 
fondness  even  the  boldest  swimmer  clings  to  the  shore. 

A  New  York  reporter  who  was  passing  along  a  small 
street  just  off  the  Bowery  the  other  day,  discovered  a 
unique  sign,  which  hung  from  the  second-story  window  of 
an  old  wooden  house.  The  inscription  in  black  letters 
upon  what  had  once  been  a  white  background,  was, 
"  David  Dobson,  Ears  and  Noses  Repaired."  Mr.  Dob- 
son,  a  small  man  with  a  red  beard  and  nose  of  like  hue, 
greeted  the  visitor  affectionately,  and  glanced  over  his 
physiognomy  to  see  what  portion  was  missing.  His  dis- 
appointment at  not  seeing  a  job  was  somewhat  allayed  by 
an  invitation  to  try  a  fine  Havana  cigar.  Mr.  Dobson 
gradually  became  communicative  and  said : 

"  Although  my  business  is  not  what  it  once  was,  still  I 
get  a  good  job  occasionally.  It's  only  last  week  that  a 
beautiful  lady  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  fine  carriage  and 
came  quickly  up  the  stairs.  Her  head  was  wrapped 
around  with  a  silk  cloth,  and  when  she  discarded  it  I 
lound  that  her  left  ear  was  cut  off  near  the  base.  It  had 
been  done  several  days  before,  and  was  hardly  healed.  I 
took  a  plaster  cast  of  her  other  ear  and  made  one  to  order 
just  like  it.  The  lady  paid  me  several  visits  and  was 
delighted  when  the  work  was  done.  The  false  ear  was 
delicately  painted  to  resemble  the  natural  one,  and  was 
then  fastened  on  by  a  spring  to  the  shreds  still  remaining;. 
It  can  be  taken  off  at  ni^ht  and  easily  refastened.  She 


paid  me  $200  for  the  ear,  and  could  afford  it.  The  lady 
w  ould  not  tell  me  how  she  met  with  such  a  peculiar  acci- 
dent, but  her  maid  informed  me  that  her  mistress  was 
jealous  of  her  husband,  a  well-known  physician,  and 
w  hile  eavesdropping  at  the  door  of  his  study  where  he 
was  attending  a  female  patient,  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened  and  the  ear  was  jammed  to  jelly.  Nobody  not  in 
the  secret  would  believe  it  to  see  her  now." 

The  fashion  writer  of  the  Boston  Globe  says  that  the 
tendency  is  toward  straighter  draperies  for  winter  cos- 
tumes— a  natural  result  of  the  use  of  thick  cloths  and 
Stiffer  fabrics.  Wide  plaits  form  the  back  of  many  skirts, 
hanging  unbroken  their  entire  length  from  belt  to  foot, 
and  forming  all  the  back  there  is  to  the  dress,  or  rather  all 
that  is  visible,  for  a  narrow  foundation  skirt  remains  nec- 
essary for  supporting  the  heavy  plaited  outside  skirt. 
These  back  plaits  may  be  set  on  the  edge  of  the  basque 
and  give  a  princess  effect,  or  else  they  are  attached  to  a 
belt  and  passed  under  a  shorter  basque.  Draperies  for 
the  front  may  be  either  very  short  or  very  long,  but  are 
not  stylish  if  of  medium  length.  The  lower  part  of  the 
front  and  side  breadths  may  be  laid  in  very  wide  side 
plaits  that  are  bordered  with  braid  or  Astrakhan,  or  with 
balls  or  stripes  woven  in  the  cloth,  or  else  they  may  be 
of  box  plaits,  with  velvet  or  braid  lengthwise  stripes  laid 
in  the  hollow  that  separates  the  plaits;  or,  again,  they  may 
have  one  or  two  side  stripes  or  panels,  or  there  may  be 
three  broad  stripes  of  applied  ornament  nearly  covering 
the  front  and  side  gores.  Round  waists  will  be  worn 
again,  with  or  without  a  belt,  and  there  will  also  be  many 
corsages  that  are  round  in  the  back — that  is,  cut  off  at  the 
waist  line — while  the  front  may  be  pointed  or  be  a  regular 
basque,  or  else  lengthened  into  a  polonaise.  To  make 
dresses  sufficiently  bouffant,  bustles  will  remain  rather 
large,  and  there  will  also  be  the  old-time  bow  drapery 
which  has  been  used  this  summer,  of  a  width  of  material 
tied  in  two  broad  loops  and  two  ends,  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  round  corsage.  Single-breasted  fronts  will  be 
used  with  vests,  but  there  is  also  a  tendency  toward  diag- 
onal lapped  and  double-breasted  corsages.  Flat  vests 
will  be  more  suitable  than  full  puffed  vests  for  thick  fab- 
rics, and  in  many  cases  the  vest  will  be  made  entirely  of 
trimming.  When  another  material  is  used  for  combina- 
tions, velvet  will  be  chosen,  not  only  for  silks  and  satins, 
but  also  for  wool  goods.  Plain  velvet  waists  will  be  worn 
again,  with  silk,  wool  or  satin  skirts;  and  when  figured 
stuffs  are  used  with  plain  goods  of  the  same  kind,  the  fig- 
ures will  form  the  entire  corsage  and  the  border  at  the 
foot,  while  the  skirt  and  its  draperies  will  be  of  the  plain 
fabric.  It  is  said  that  darts  are  to  be  made  higher,  in  the 
stiff  English  fashion,  which  pushes  up  the  flesh  and  gives 
a  large  bust ;  also,  that  the  fullness  at  the  top  of  the 
sleeves  is  to  be  discarded.  At  present  there  are  no  de- 
cided changes  promised,  and  the  economist  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  dresses  of  last  winter  can  be  used  with  very 
slight  alterations. 


A  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 


Judge  William  Carter,  of  Sheboygan,  and  Judge  Cas- 
well Marks,  of  Selma,  Alabama,  were  both  natives  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  boyhood  they  had  jammed 
the  same  cat's  head  into  the  same  pitcher,  stolen  peaches 
from  the  same  tree,  got  trounced  by  the  same  farmers, 
and  were  otherwise  enviously  intimate  friends,  afterward 
chums  at  college,  and  then  errand-boys  in  the  same  office. 
Later  in  life  they  parted,  and  rose  to  sublime  honors  in 
their  separate  places.  Last  January  they  met  for  the  first 
time  since  their  parting  in  Kentucky,  and  brewed  a  con- 
vivial bowl  in  honor  of  the  event.  About  midnight,  full 
of  affection  and  enthusiasm,  they  retired  in  the  same  bed. 
It  was  a  huge  affair,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  capable  of  being  drawn  up  by  ropes  to  the  ceiling 
while  the  room  was  being  cleaned.  It  was  a  very  cold 
night,  and  they  placed  theip  clothing  upon  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  I  ust  after  they  fell  asleep  four  friends  entered  softly, 
drew  the  bed  by  the  ropes  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  left 
them  suspended  about  ten  feet  from  the  floor.  They  then 
locked  the  door  outside  and  retired. 

At  three  a.  m.  Judge  Carter  woke  up  with  that  species 
of  thirst  which  usually  comes  after  Kentucky  punch,  and 
technically  known  as  "hot  coppers."  Leaping  lightly 
out  of  bed  to  get  the  ice  pitcher,  he  went  whirling  down 
ten  feet,  alighting  with  a  soul-stirring  thump  on  all  fours. 

There  was  a  long,  painful  pause.  Then  he  peered  up- 
ward through  the  darkness,  and  called: 

"Caswell ! " 

[No  reply.] 

"O,  Caswell!" 

[Feeble  cries.] 

"Caz!" 

"  Eh? — urn?— what? "   The  Judge  was  awakening. 

"  I've  fallen  through  a  trap,"  yelled  the  now  affrighted 
Judge  ;  "  get  up  and  light  the  candle." 

"Where  are  you?"  queried  Judge  Carter,  sleepily, 
framing  his  opinion  that  his  honorable  brother  was  drunk. 

"  Down  here.  Fell  through  a  trap.  Don't  get  out  on 
my  side  of  the  bed." 

"All  right."  And  Judge  Marks,  springing  out  on  his 
own  side,  turned  three  somersaults,  and  landed  on  his 
back.  Both  were  now  convinced  they  had  fallen  into  a 
den  of  thieves,  and  were  possibly  to  be  murdered.  The 
jokers  had  closed  the  heavy  wooden  shutters  so  no  light 
could  enter,  and  removed  all  the  furnilure.  The  Judges 
groped  around  on  handsand  knees,  nearly  frozen  to  death, 
and  only  at  daybreak  discovered  the  bed,  climbed  into  it, 
and  got  warm  enough  to  talk  the  thing  over. 

There  were  recently  two  temperance  societies  started 
under  glorious  auspices.  The  headquarters  of  one  is  at 
Selma,  the  other  at  Sheboygan.— Life. 


A  great  big  dog  was  roaming  about  the  yard,  muzzled, 
when  a  little  girl  rushed  into  the  house  in  terror.  Her 
sister,  younger,  but  more  valiant,  coolly  surveyed  the  situ- 
ation and  reassured  her  by  remarking:  "  He  can't  bite; 
he's  got  on  his  bustle ! " 


PHILAnHLHIIA  "CALL"  HUMOR. 


Mrs.  Blank.  Do  you  remember,  dear,  that  before  we 
were  married,  you  always  offered  me  your  left  arm? 

Mr.  Blank.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  have  my  right  arm  free. 
You  see  I  had  a  lover's  fear  that  some  one  would  try  to 
take  you  away  from  me,  and  I  always  kept  it  in  readiness 
for  defense. 

Mrs.  Blank.  How  sweet!  But  how  is  it  that  now  you 
generally  offer  me  your  right  arm? 

Mr.  Blank.    Well,  I'm  not  so  afraid  as  I  was. 


Jinks.  Clad  to  see  you,  old  boy.  How  is  your  book 
coming  on? 

Minks.    It  is  nearly  finished. 

Jinks.    Going  to  have  it  published  by  subscription,  I 

suppose? 

Minks.    No,  I  shall  send  it  to  the  Harpers. 
Jinks.    Why  to  them,  pray? 

Minks.  Well,  you  see  I  might  get  nominated  for 
President  some  time. 


Mrs.  Blank.  1  [ere  is  an  admirable  defense  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  I  knew  those  charges  would  be  replied  to. 
Read  it. 

Mr.  Blank.    I  read  it  in  the  cars,  on  the  way  home. 

Mrs.  Blank.  Did  you  notice  how  deftly  every  thread 
of  the  original  story  is  followed  up  and  how  artistically 
the  work  is  done?    It  is  just  like  real  old  Spanish  lace. 

Mr.  Blank.    It  reminded  me  of  Spanish  lace,  too. 

Mrs.  Blank.  Indeed! 

Mr.  Blank.    Yes;  it  is  so  thin. 


.  Mrs.  Blank.    There  it  is  again.    This  paper  says  that 
Mr.  ( )ldboy  has  made  a  million  on  real  estate  transactions 
within  a  year. 
Mr.  Blank.    What  of  it? 

Mrs.  Blank.  You  forget  that  Mr.  Oldboy  was  one  of 
my  early  admirers,  and  1  might  have  married  him  if  I  had 
wished.  I  did  not,  and  he  has  remained  a  bachelor. 
He  is  now  rich,  while  the  man  I  married  is  still  poor. 

Mr.  Blank.    Well,  I  might  have  been  rich,  too,  if  

Mrs.  Blank.    If  what? 

Mr.  Blank.    If  I  hadn't  married. 


New  York  Pepper  Manufacturer.  I  cannot  stand  such 
carelessness.  It  is  positively  dishonest  to  accept  wages 
for  work  which  you  do  not  half  do. 

Clerk.  Why,  sir,  I  have  put  up  over  five  hundred 
packages  of  pepper  to-day,  and  I  followed  your  instruc- 
tions implicity  as  to  the  proper  proportions  of  ground 
cocoanut  shells,  coal  dust,  etc.,  etc. 

New  York  Pepper  Manufacturer.  Yes;  but  the  most 
important  of  all  you  forgot. 

Clerk.    What  was  that,  sir? 

New  York  Pepper  Manufacturer.  You  did  not  paste 
on  the  labels  "  Warranted  perfectly  pure." 


Henry  James.  Well,  sir,  you  see  I  am  here  with  the 
manuscript!  on  time.    My  new  American  novel  is  done. 

Publisher.  Thanks  for  your  promptness.  I  see  the 
manuscript  is  very  legibly  written,  too.  Am  glad  of— but 
look  here,  you  have  Chicago  located  in  Wisconsin. 

Henry  James.  So  I  have.  What  a  beastly  fluke. 
Chicago  is  in  New  Jersey,  of  course. 

Publisher.  And  you  make  the  hero  start  from  San 
Francisco,  call  on  the  heroine  at  Boston  the  same  eve- 
ning, and  get  back  to  his  bachelor  den  in  San  Francisco 
at'eleven  o'clock  that  night. 

Henry  James.  Ah,  I  forgot  that  the  Americans  go  to 
bed  early.    Make  it  ten  o'clock. 


Great  Editor.    What!  You  don't  want  to  go  to  school? 

Chip  of  Old  Block.    No,  I  don't.   It's  nicer  to  play. 

Editor.  But  you  said  only  yesterday,  my  son,  that 
you  wanted  to  be  a  great  editor,  like  your  pa. 

Chip  of  Old  Block.  Yes  sir;  I  learned  to  write  last 
session. 

Editor.  So  because  you  can  write,  now,  you  think  it 
unnecessary  to  learn  any  more,  eh?  But  you  can't  spell. 
You  miss  nearly  every  other  word,  and  you  have  not  yet 
begun  on  grammar. 

Chip  of  Old  Block.    Yes  sir. 

Editor.  Very  well.  Now  what  would  you  do  if  you 
became  an  editor,  and  your  writings  should  come  out  in 
the  paper  all  crowded  with  mistakes? 

Chip  of  Old  Block.    Blame  it  on  the  printer. 


Bank  President.  Ah!  llawkshaw,  I  am  sorry  to  see 
you  back  so  soon.  You  evidently  did  not  catch  up  with 
our  cashier  before  he  reached  Canada. 

Detective.  I  found  him  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  got  all 
the  funds  back. 

Bank  President.    What!  the  whole  $40,000? 

Detective.    Every  cent  of  it.    Here  it  is;  count  it. 

Jiank  /'resident.  Well,  well!  That's  glorious.  You 
brought  him  back  with  you,  1  suppose? 

Detective.  No;  I  had  no  power  to  arrest  him,  because 
he  was  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Bank  /'resident.  The  Canadian  side!  Then  how  un- 
der the  sun  did  you  get  the  money? 

Detective.  Well,  you  see,  he  took  a  ride,  and  after  he 
paid  his  fare  I  robbed  the  hackman. 


Alas!  It  is  not  till  time  with  reckless  hand  has  torn  out 
half  the  leaves  from  the  book  of  human  life,  to  light  the 
fires  of  passion  with  from  day  to  day,  that  man  begins  to 
see  that  the  leaves  which  remain  are  lew  in  number; 
and  to  remember  faintly  at  first,  and  then  more  clearly, 
that  upon  the  earlier  pages  of  that  book  was  written  a 
story  of  happy  influence,  which  he  would  fain  read  over 
again.  Then  come  listless  irresolution  and  the  inevitable 
action  of  despair;  or  else,  the  firm  resolve  to  record  upon 
the  leaves  that  still  remain  a  more  noble  history  than  the 
child's  story  with  which  the  book  began.— Longfelloiv. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


Lawrence  liarrett  has  purchased  a  new  play 
from  Charles  Osborne,  called  Freaks  of  Fortune, 

Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry  and  fifty  others  of  the 
London  Lyceum  comany  sail  for  Montreal,  Sep- 
tember iSth. 

Alice  Oates  has  gone  to  Cape  May  for  the  rest 
of  the  summer.  Her  recent  comic  opera  season 
in  Washington  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence  are  in  New  York,  re- 
hearsing and  preparing  for  their  San  Francisco 
season.    They  come  to  the  I  laid  win. 

Rubinstein  is  at  Antwerp,  superintending  the 
rehearsals  of  his  o]iera  Nero,  soon  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Theater  Royal  of  that  city. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that  the  Patti  and 
Scalchi  company  go  to  San  Francisco  to  open, 
December  15th,  the  season  to  last  to  the  end  of 
January. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  L.  Schmit,  Jr.,  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  now  in  Beyreuth,  making 
wonderful  progress  under  the  tuition  of  the  great 
Joachin. 

Constance  Lewis,  sister  of  Catherine  and 
Jeffreys,  has  married  since  her  return  to  London. 
She  has  made  a  good  match  and  retired  from 
the  stage. 

When  Yon  Weber  went  to  Yienna  to  visit 
Beethoven,  he  found  him  so  poor  that  he  could 
not  go  out,  having  his  only  pair  of  shoes  at  the 
cobbler's  for  repairs. 

Miss  Maud  Banks,  daughter  of  General  N.  P. 
Banks,  will  star  next  season  in  East  I.ynne, 
Leah,  Adriennt  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  (Jeorge 
A.  Jones  will  be  her  manager. 

Master  Michel  Banner,  a  young  Califomian 
who  appeared  three  years  ago  in  symphony 
concerts,  has  obtained  the  first  prize  lor  violin 
playing  at  the  examination  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

The  erratic  and  magnetic  Sarah  Bernhardt 
will  be  forty  years  of  age  next  October.  The 
French  dictionary  of  artists,  in  which  she  is  en- 
rolled in  virtue  of  her  ability  as  a  sculptor,  says 
so,  and  it  cannot  lie.  Sarah  made  her  debut  in 
1862. 

M.  Audran,  the  composer  of  Olivette,  La 
Mauotte  and  other  successes  has  contracted  to 
compose  two  librettos  by  H.  B.  Farnie,  and  four 
new  comic  operas,  to  be  produced  at  London 
theaters  within  the  next  two  years.  The  first  of 
the  series  is  already  in  hand. 

The  French  newspapers  show  that  Paris  is  in 
convulsions  at  Patti's  refusal  to  sing  her  twelve 
nights.  This  is  a  revenge  on  account  of  not 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  the  Marquis  of 
Caux.  The  manager  threatens  to  bring  suit 
against  her  for  breach  of  contract. 

It  is  reported  in  several  European  journals 
that  the  renowned  tenor,  Masini,  was  hissed  at 
Madrid,  during  the  perlorniance  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, by  a  faction  of  the  radical  public,  which 
had  l>ecome  indignant  in  consequence  of  the 
King's  presenting  the  tenor  with  a  favorite  rid- 
ing horse. 


A  CARD. 

Whekras,  A  certain  publication  has  published  libelous 
aspersions  on  our  goods;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Certain  unscrupulous  competitors  have  been 
giving  further  circulation  to  this  libel  by  distributing  and 
mailing  marked  copies  of  said  publication,  we  deem  it 
expedient  to  make  the  following  statement:  ' 

Two  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  libelous 
paragraph — published  in  said  periodical — we  received 
marked  copies  of  a  "  warning,"  stamped  with  a  hand 

IN  BLUE  INK. 

The  significance  of  this  sign-manual  is  too  well  known 
to  need  explanation.  The  purpose  of  this  card  is  to  char- 
acterize the  assertions  of  the  said  periodical  as  malicious 
falsehood,  false  in  fact  and  false  in  intent.  Our  reputation 
as  a  firm  of  thirty  years*  good  standing,  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing trade  throughout  this  country  and  all  over  the 
world,  the  fact  that  our  goods  are  guaranteed  and  that  we 
are  the  leading  commission  house  in  the  green-fruit  indus- 
try of  the  coast,  gives  us  facilities  not  only  for  supplying 
the  public  with  wholesome  products  but  will  quite  enable 
us,  we  believe,  to  successfully  withstand  the  infamous 
extortion  attempted  upon  us. 

Very  respectfully, 
 A.  LUSK  &  COMPANY. 

KRUC  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 

■rauumi  BROTHERS  A  <  «►., 

Sole  Agents.  gag  Front  Strrrt. 


TILES 


OF  FVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  A  <  «►., 

311.  3'3.  3'5  *nd  317  Market  street,  San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  VOL)  WANT  TO  HUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar  proof  or  Fire  and  Rurqlar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  4  0.. 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELI.S,  Manager. 


NEW  MAP  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Just  published  by  Warren  Unit.  413  Montgomery  st. 
Compiled  to  date  from  official  sources.  Complete  in  every 
respect — streets,  grades,  railroads,  public  buildings,  etc. 
Soundings  on  the  city  front  and  Fort  Point.  Printed  on 
the  finest  map  paper.  Sire,  4)H  by  5^  feet.  Price: 
Mounted  on  ash  rollers,  $10;  book  foim,  with  muslin 
back,  $8;  plain,  $6  50.  WARREN  HOLT,  Publisher, 
413  Montgomery  street. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


Mm  W.  EVAW8,  GTCNEBAIi  AGENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
{south  *ide),  at 

XO  A.  M-.  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.OU  yille,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Log 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
O  O/^)  P-  M-  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^  »*~>y~J  Eilen,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenferville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

orv    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 
*«OU  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundavs  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dt>  EXCURSIONStoSANTACRUZand$2  5oto 
«JP«->SAN  JOSE, on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  DAV,  inclusive. 

A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
■  >  *KJ  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
*:f  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  7.-.  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

10  OAKLAND  AM)  ALAMEDA: 

S!6.oo  —  26.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  ti.oo,  11.30  A.  M.  ^112.00,  12.30,111.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00, 7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  it-4s  P*  M* 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25.30,  S!6.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1(11.00,  11.30  A.M.:  1112.00,12.30, 
lit. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  a. 30,  to.30,  11.45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85  46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16.  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U10.46, 
11. 16,  IT11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  1)12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 1 1. 31 
P.  M. 

8 Sundays  excepted.    USaturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE, 
Superintendent. 


R.M.  GARRATT, 

G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMP  .V  N  V . 
JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONOKONO. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanqhae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19th 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25th 

( ICEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhihirion  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Ag*nt, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


NINETEENTH 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  &  MECHANICS'  FAIR 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  1884. 
OpriiM  August  5th..    Moses  Sept  mber  6tli. 

Mechanical  Progress,  Invention,  Art  and  Natural  Pro- 
duds  will  be  represented  hy  the  best  obtainable  exhibits 
on  this  coast.  An  INSTRUMENTAL  CONCERT, 
by  an  efficient  Orchestra,  each  afternoon  and  evening. 

PREMIUMS  —Medals  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze, 
Diplomas  and  Cash,  will  be  awarded  as  Premiums  to 
meritorious  exhibits. 

ADMISSION: 

Double  Season  Tirkrt  ffn  00 

Single  Season  Ticket   3  00 

Apprentice,  Season   1  50 

«  hi  Id's  Season   1  50 

Atliili  -Single  Admission   r>o 

<  hilrl    Single  Admission   25 

,f  Season  I  idiots  to  Members  ol"  I  he  III 
StttntC  al  Hail  Kates. 

Any  desired  information  given  or  sent,  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  31  Post  street. 

P.  it.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CULVER,  Secretary. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NOIfMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coasl  WM .  1.  I. KM  l"S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

41  I  Bush  Slreel,  San  I  raneiseo. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:t:t<;<    msil  STREET, 

ORNAMENTAL  KNtxRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
A||  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


I  CHI  BAN 


ISEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


OPENING  OF  THE 

FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLES  IN  HATS 

THIS  WEEK,  liV 

C,  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER) 
At  332-336  Kearny  street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  streets,  San  Francisco. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  anil  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Par  ific  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties.    Send  for  the 

Illustrated  Calalogue  for  1884. 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUHLIC  DWELLINGS. 


-NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET — 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  53  7  and  .129  Market  St., 
San.  Fi'ancisoo. 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  A  <  o. 

7  21  Market  St..  S.  F-,  Sole  Agents. 


THE  /ETNA  SPRINGS. 


To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, K  idney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhcea, 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  p.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Bi'knkll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidkll,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Oftioo  327  Market  Street 

Refinery  I'otrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamrs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Bkandrr,  Vice-President; 
JAMBS  G.  Fair,  JaMBS  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Malkay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gro.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


T PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD 
THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE  I 
Patented  Jan.  io.  1882.  I 
Best  Retainer  in  Existence! 

1.   ^^^W  .Mlh  «->rk  01  DUSlneSS.     Wci'ii  u  . 

ire  of  Rupture  in  all  »  ases  « 1 1  i -  Ii  we 

tad  t  r .1 1,  H        both  oradults  and 

I  B     ■  desire 
retain  and  H    I  those  considered  I  m  nra- 
treatment  ■    ■  has  1  and 
us.         EVIDENCE  ^L^ef  UN  LIMIT!  , 
Our  Terms:    NO  W    CURE,  NO  PAY. 

1   lliRH    IN    PROM        /BHa  1 

Single  rruss  with  solution,  $ia  1  •-■uM'_-  ML^  ["rass  with  so- 
lution.  fi=;.      Consultation  an.)  Advu  <_•  Ti-t.  Write 

•      <  ■L^B 

WUGV    RAN  rBS  1  1  1  R  BTA1  N  A  IS  V  ^■■■^  CASK! 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO.Q 

SOLK  PROPRIKTORS,  ue^^ 

No.  330  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal.^** 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  San  wo  me  street, 

San  Francisco. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LODUIHCI  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
W.  J.  VAN  MA  HIKE,  ITop'r. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

'Hie   Many   Ureal   Advantages  of  Tulare 
County* 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $?  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Kruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

( Irain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
QUALBD  Artesian  Bp.lt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  HIIXER  A  KNVPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast   . .  .Price,  per  year,  $i  oo 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Ked  and   1  >ray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 

W.  11.  MeCORHICK, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  M  il  IX  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWRN,  D.  H.  SCHUVLBR,  J.  W.  (OK  IRC. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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to  me,  or  lose  it  in  stocks,  and  set  the  girls  to  work  mak- 
ing crazy-quilts  for  the  poor,  and  darning  stockings. 


FACETS. 


Tones  is  a  funny  fellow.  He  is  a  married  man,  but  he 
can't  resist  the  temptation  to  make  eyes  at  a  pretty  girl 
when  he  sees  one.  He  has  a  clever  way  of  confessing 
most  of  his  misdeeds  to  his  wife.  Not  everything,  per- 
haps, but  just  enough  to  make  it  safe  for  him — and  very 
lively  for  the  girl,  if  his  wife  finds  out  who  she  is.  He  is  a 
prudent  fellow,  who  likes  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the 
law,  and  would  rather  than  not  have  his  wife  feel  satisfied 
with  him.  He  rides  down  to  business  on  the  California  street 
cars  every  morning.  About  a  block  from  his  home  he  has, 
morning  and  evening,  been  in  the  habit  of  eyeing  a  pretty 
girl  who  is  always  at  a  certain  window.  The  girl  recipro- 
cated, and  in  due  time  it  reached  a  point  when  handker- 
chiefs were  shaken,  kisses  furtively  thrown,  and  other 
pleasantries  indulged  in.  In  fact,  they  became  as  inti- 
mate as  people  could,  at  such  a  distance.  All  this  suited 
Jones  very  well,  but  he  was  not  anxious  it  should  go  any 
further.  One  evening  he  got  off  a  few  blocks  from  home, 
to  leave  a  message  at  a  friend's  house,  and  from  there 
walked  home.  As  he  passed  his  fair  flirt's  house  she,  to 
his  astonishment,  tripped  out  and  joined  him.  He  was 
floored.  He  knew  that,  not  more  than  a  block  away,  his 
wife  was  watching  at  the  window  for  him.  The  girl  was 
evidently  satisfied  that  her  society  was  most  welcome. 
He  felt  sure  she  was  not  married,  and  that  she  thought  he 
was  not.  An  idea  struck  him.  He  would  assume  that 
she  was  married,  and  disclose  that  he  was.  He  asked  her 
what  her  husband's  name  was.  She  told  him,  and  he  al- 
most fainted  to  find  that  she  had  one.  Worse  and  worse. 
He  began  to  feel  as  if  his  wife's  eye  was  upon  him.  He 
had  a  cold-blooded  but  eminently  proper  inspiration. 
He  would  disembarrass  himself  of  his  charmer  on  the  in- 
stant. He  took  out  his  pencil  and  note-book,  and 
sternly  redemanded  her  husband's  name,  business,  and 
office  hours.  She  smilingly  gave  them,  and  then  (begin- 
ning to  get  frightened)  asked  his  purpose.  He  drew  him- 
self up  and  looked  virtuous.  "I  mean,"  said  he,  "  to 
make  your  husband  my  friend  for  life.  I  know  that  if  my 
wife  were  to  make  such  a  fool  of  herself  as  you  are  doing, 
I  should  never  cease  to  thank  the  person  who  informed 
me  of  it."   She  fled. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  met  his  wife,  and  greeted  her 
with  an  open  countenance  and  an  innocent  heart. 


When  Junck,  the  Pappenheim  tenor,  first  arrived  here 
he  informed  a  reporter  that  he  was  "  learning  the  language 
with  violence."  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  his  meaning 
was  a  little  obscure,  but  now  all  is  understood.  He  meant 
that  he  would  use  violent  English  before  he  got  away 
from  here.  It  seems  that  both  Junck  and  the  language 
are  sadly  left. 

I  read  in  a  New  York  paper  that  they  are  about  to 
employ  lady  ushers  in  one  of  the  New  York  theaters.  It 
is  a  fine  plan.  The  doors  will  open  at  six;  performance 
begin  at  nine.  The  lady  usher  will  select  her  acquaint- 
ances from  a  crowd  in  waiting,  show  them  to  their  seats, 
and  chat  with  them  affably  for  half  an  hour.  Then  she 
will  go  to  the  looking-glass  in  the  lobby  to  see  if  her  hair 
is  all  right.  After  this  she  will  frigidly  consent  to  show 
one  or  two  of  a  large  crowd  to  their  seats,  sitting  down  to 
rest  after  the  fatigue  of  attending  to  them.  In  a  little 
while  some  gouty  old  gentleman  who  has  been  standing 
an  hour  will  venture  to  say  to  her,  "  My  good  woman, 
why  don't  you  attend  to  your  business? "  Thereupon, 
leaving  the  people  waiting  for  their  seats,  she  will  rush  to 
the  box-office,  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears,  upset  every- 
body, and  tell  the  manager  she  has  been  insulted.  The 
manager  will  call  a  cab,  send  her  home,  and  show  the 
people  in  himself.  Next  night  some  one  will  step  on  her 
overskirt  and  tear  it,  and  she  will  be  removed  to  the 
dressing-room,  in  a  faint.  During  the  play  she  will  come 
to  and  sit  on  the  steps  with  the  other  ushers,  and  eat 
candy  and  giggle.  Next  evening  they  all  meet  to  talk 
things  over,  and  refuse  to  usher  any  one  until  they  have 
finished  their  conversation.  The  manager  comes  out  and 
reproves  them.  They  fall  unanimously  on  the  floor,  and 
all  have  hysterics  at  once.  Great  excitement  ensues. 
Patrons  of  the  theater  get  disgusted  and  leave.  That 
night  the  manager  gets  discouraged  and  commits  suicide 

Oh,  yes!    Let  us  have  lady  ushers,  by  all  means! 


There  is  only  one  way  for  fathers  with  grown  daughters 
to  be  serene,  and  that  is  to  be  too  poor  to  keep  a  coach- 
man. 

Count  Morosini,  one  of  Jay  Gould's  partners,  is  now- 
looking  for  a  new  man  to  drive  his  horses.  He  has  adver- 
tised for  one  with  a  hair  lip,  a  glass  eye,  a  hump,  and  other 
desirable  peculiarities.  He  is,  unfortunately,  a  millionaire, 
and  is  obliged  to  keep  a  coachman.  His  last  took  the 
pick  of  his  three  daughters  and  fled.  If  he  has  to  get 
Bunnell  to  find  him  the  ugliest  man  in  the  world,  he  is 
going  to  preserve  his  other  two  daughters.  The  next 
coachman  will  be  safe — hideous,  non-explosive,  and  with 
no  touch-and-go  about  him. 

I  can  tell  him  a  better  way  than  that:  Give  his  money 


astonished  New  York  reporters.  So  far  so  good.  But 
she  says  that  she  feels  within  her  the  spirit  of  one  of  the 
ancient  Greek  artists.  Now  I  would  advise  her,  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  to  draw  the  line  right  here.  It  isn't  safe  to 
fool  with  ancient  Greek  art.  In  the  first  place,  they  did 
not  make  any  great  success  at  drawing.  They  preferred 
to  carve  marble,  engrave  gems,  work  in  bronze,  or  paint  on 
plaster.  The  most  harmless  painted  designs  represented 
pink  undressed  Cupids  riding  green  fishes  on  a  red  back- 
ground, a  piece  of  blue  drapery  flying  from  the  Cupids' 
shoulders.  Modern  shops  hardly  furnish  material  with 
which  to  do  anything  as  awful  as  that.  The  plots  of  ancient 
pictures  were  frequently  reprehensible.  If  she  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  a  sure  enough  ancient  Greek  artist, 
she  is  going  to  shock  people  and  get  into  trouble  in  about 
a  week.  I  advise  her  to  choose  another  explanation  of 
her  involuntary  crimes  against  art  and  society.  Call  them 
war  maps,  or  designs  for  embroidered  butter  rags,  or 
something  respectable. 

Young  lady  at  fashionable  dinner  table  is  talking  with 
animation.  There  is  a  sudden  lull  in  the  conversation, 
and  her  last  remark  is  heard  with  awful  distinctness  by 
every  one : 

"  I  went  down  town  for  a  racket  this  afternoon." 

The  hostess  blushed.  A  kind-hearted  young  man  tried 
to  give  her  a  warning  kick  under  the  table.  Seeing  all 
eyes  fixed  upon  her,  she  finally  continued,  in  innocent 
enthusiasm  : 

"  You  know  I've  got  the  lawn  tennis  fever  just  awfully, 
and  we  play  our  first  game  to-morrow." 


I  caught  a  good  thing  on  the  dummy  the  other  day. 
Two  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  lively  conversation,  and 
as  the  dummy  gave  a  jerk,  the  wind  blew  me  this: 

"Oh,  Ireland's  a  fine  country;  and  she  has  just  three 
principal  products." 

"  What  are  they? " 

"  Priests,  politicians  and  policemen." 


After  all,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  smooth  as  butter 
It's  very  easy  to  slip  up  on  butter,  as  an  Oakland  lady 
can  testify.  She  has  a  large  'house,  and  was  approached, 
not  long  ago,  by  a  peerless  young  man  who  wanted  to  sell 
her  some  extra-fine  butter.  The  lady  prides  herself  on 
being  a  clever  manager.  So  pleased  was  she  with  the 
bargain  the  young  man  offered  that  she  accepted  it  on 
the  spot.  In  no  time  she  had  forty  dollars'  worth  of  fine 
fresh  butter,  packed  for  winter  use,  in  stone  jars.  When 
it  was  all  done  and  paid  for,  she  decided  to  tell  her  hus- 
band and  friends  about  it. 

Husband  comes  home  to  dinner,  and  she  begins : 

"  Hubby,  dear,  I've  been  getting  the  most  lovely  bar- 
gain.   Do  come  and  let  me  show  you." 

"  Hold  on  a  minute,  lovey ;  I've  got  the  best  joke  to  tell 
you." 

"  But  I  can't  wait.  You  must  come  and  see-my  but- 
ter." 

"  Butter!    Why,  that's  what  the  joke's  about." 
"  Good  heavens  !    Go  on." 

"A  lot  of  foolish  women — ha,  ha,  ha! — have  been — ho, 
ho,  ho! — and  bought  a  lot  of  oleomargarine  from  a  slick 
young  man,  who  sold  it  for  butter.  And  he's  just  been 
arrested — he,  he,  he ! " 

"Merciful  powers,  my  young  m:in!  My  butter!  My 
forty  dollars !  " 

It  was  the  same.  As  she  remarked,  when  she  recov- 
ered her  senses,  "  There  was  nothing  genuine  but  the  stone 
jars." 

Blind  Tom  is  supposed  by  a  certain  class  of  credulous 
people  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Mozart.  Lulu  Hurst 
is  supposed  to  be  dominated  by  the  soul,  nerve  or  essence  of 
some  primeval  athlete.  Mrs.  Imlcy,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  don't  want  to  be  left.  She  has  come  with  a  series 
of  drawings  which  she  is  conscious  of  having  uncon- 
sciously made.  She  does  it  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  has  exhibited  her  powers  before  some  pleased  and 


Scene,  the  club.  Smith,  Brown  et  al.  assembled. 
Smith,  who  is  in  what  a  wit  has  called  his  anecdotage, 
takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  tell  a  story. 

Smith.  That  reminds  me  of  an  experience  I  once  had. 
It  was  along  about  the  year  eighteen  forty-five ;  no,  it  was 

forty-six  we-ell,  may  be  as  late  as  forty-seven.    I  was 

younger  then  than  I  am  now,  and  my  second  brother, 
Joshua,  was  the  owner  of  the  very  finest  yellow  dog  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  Just  about  that  time,  may  be  a  little 
earlier,  may  be  a  little  later,  I  started — I'll  tell  you 
presently  how  it  came  about — I  started  on  a  three  years, 
cruise  " 

Brown  {interrupting  and  tlironnng  an  agony  of  entreaty 
into  his  tone].  I  say,  Smith,  old  fellow,  couldn't  you  let 
me  off  with  the  first  eighteen  months? 


'  Mr.  Nahl  is  skipping  into  notoriety  on  a  pair  of  pink 
stockings  stuffed  with  sawdust  and  mounted  on  a  ladder. 
Never  before  has  rigid  incompetency  had  such  an  aid  to 
glory,  for  to  the  well-addled  brain  notoriety  is  glory.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  found  that  his  manikin  resejmbles 
a  priest.  What  penetration!  Ladies  have  blushed  in 
gazing  on  the  stuffed  pink  stockings.  Why,  they  are  not 
half  as  natural,  or  by  that  reason  as  naughty,  as  those  in 
the  White  House  windows.  I,  too,  have  blushed— that 
we  have  no  hanging  committee  who  know  good  pictures 
from  bad;  or,  knowing,  have  honesty  enough  to  reject. 
This  is  nothing  but  a  stiff  and  awful  imitation  of  a  hack- 
neyed subject.  I  don't  object  to  legs ;  I  rather  like  them  : 
but  when  it  is  a  base  imitation  of  legs,  a  libel  on  the  fem- 
inine form,  I  weep  for  a  country  where  our  innocent 
young  men  may  grow  up  supposing  that  there  are  any 
women  who  look  like  that. 


The  Report  gives  an  account  of  Judge  Terry's  speech, 
in  which  he  is  made  to  refer  repeatedly  to  the  "martial" 
relations  of  Sarah  Althca  and  the  defendant.  Martial  is 
a  good  word — but  while  about  it,  why  not  say  court-mar- 
tial? Solitaire. 


a 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  BROOK. 


With  many  a  curve  ray  banks  I  fret, 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
Aral  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles; 
I  bubble  into  eddying  hays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  How 

To  join  the  brimming  river; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  lorever. 

I  wind  about  and  in  and  out. 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling; 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  Hake 

Upon  me  as  1  travel, 
With  many  a  silvery  water-break 

Above  the  golden  gravel; 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow- 
To  join  the  brimming  river; 

F  or  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  lorever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers, 
To  move  the  sweet  forget-ine-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  glide,  I  gloom,  I  glance 
Among  the  skimming  swallows; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeams  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  How 

To  join  the  brimming  river, — 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever.  Alfred  Tennyson . 


WHY  HENRY  DERBY  WAS  A  VIGILANTE. 


KY  ROBERTO. 


Henry  Derby  belonged  to  the  coloni.il  times  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  eligible  for  admission  to  that  useless 
society  called  the  Pioneers.  He  had  a  thoughtful,  cleur 
brain,  was  eminently  practical,  and  made  his  mark  when, 
in  1X49,  from  incongruous  elements  order  and  a  Fairly 
competent  government  were  constructed.  He  had  full 
faith  in  the  law  as  the  single  and  only  corrector  or  extu- 
pator  of  disorder  and  crime.  In  his  judgment,  whenever 
the  people,  either  in  moments  of  impulse  or  doubt  01 
the  efficiency  of  that  law,  assumed  the  responsibility  to 
punish  transgressors,  such  proceedings,  without  regard 
to  results,  were  not  only  revolutionary,  but  more  demoral- 
izing by  far  than  the  very  evils  it  was  sought  to  reform. 
He  was,  then,  a  determined  opponent  of  Judge  Lynch. 
So  it  was  that,  when  the  first  vigilance  committee  started 
into  existence,  he  was  an  enemy  both  of  its  formation 
and  the  suspensory  means  by  which  the  community  was 
rid  of  an  excess  of  its  criminal  population.  Indeed,  1 
am  advised  that  his  opposition  was  so  strenuous  and 
determined  that  his  own  neck  was  for  a  short  season  in 
peril. 

In  1856,  strange  to  say,  Henry  Derby,  through  some 
recondite  and  masterful  passion,  became  one  of  the  mo:t 
prominent  and  energetic  of  that  usurping  organization. 
Alore  singular  still,  all  his  elforts — multiplied,  and  even 
lerocious  at  times — were  directed  against  only  one  of  the 
victims  who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  that  committee. 
When  the  execution  of  that  one  had  been  accomplished, 
from  that  instant  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  further  pur- 
poses and  doings  of  the  order,  and  somewhat  abruptly 
detached  himself  from  it. 

His  many  friends,  who  had  in  1850  mildly  and  kindly 
protested  against  a  conservatism  so  unexpected,  and,  as 
they  deemed,  misplaced,  were  naturally  amazed  at  a 
transition  so  startling,  b rom  truitless  speculations  souk 
of  the  boldest  ventured  to  interrogate  him  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  ambiguous  change.  He  not  only  peremptorily 
refused  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  but,  with  an  abruptness 
which  disconcerted  them,  replied  that  the  matter  was 
purely  personal,  and  must  not  be  obtruded  upon  by  any. 
tie  gave  them  the  toiip  de  grace  when  he  terminated  the 
inquisition  by  saying  :  "  Let  me  assure  you  that  a  renewed 
inquiry  on  tins  subject  will  be  accepted  as  an  insult,  and 
as  such  resented.  '  There  was  that  in  his  tone  anu 
manner  which  tor  ever  forbade  any  further  research  into 
what  these  inquisitors  called  his  "  d  d  inconsistency." 

In  a  manner  wholly  unexpected,  however,  I  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  ol  his  revulsion,  in  1850,  from  the 
faith  he  had  in  purely  constitutional  methods  for  the 
control  of  society  in  1850.  He  has  many  triends  surviving 
still,  who  will  hnd  in  the  sketch  an  explanation  of  Derby  s 
waywardness,  which  bothered  us  all  many  years  ago. 

We  all  know  that  Henry  Derby  is  dead.  Indeed,  he 
died  to  all  his  friends  many  years  belore  his  breath  left 
his  body.  Soon  alter  the  final  parade  and  disbandment 
of  the  V  igilance  Committee  he  immured  himself  within 
his  house,  and  was  quite  as  much  lost  to  the  world  as  it 
he  had  been  laid  away  among  the  acacias  of  Laurel  Hill 
cemetery.  He  did  at  last  die  corporeally,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  estate  1  was  appointed  one  of  its 
appraisers.  It  so  happened  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  my  two  official  associates,  the  estimation  ol 
the  household  and  personal  effects  of  the  decedent  de- 
volved exclusively  upon  myself. 


When  I  made  my  first  dutiful  visit  to  the  house  in  which 
Derby  had  lived  and  died,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
woman,  who,  on  being  informed  of  its  purpose  and  my 
name,  invited  me  to  enter.  I  had  leisure  during  that 
domiciliary  avocation  to  observe  and  mark  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  perhaps  about  forty ;  jiossessed  a  stately 
figure,  and  her  face  was  yet  handsome — rich  still  in  me- 
morials of  a  beauty  which  in  its  maturity  must  have  been 
eminently  attractive.  Her  complexion  was  wonderfully 
soft  and  richly  colored,  and,  though  slightly  rugose,  it 
seemed  to  be  rather  the  effect  of  care  than  of  time.  Her 
eyes  were  mournful,  "owing  to  a  paid  debt  of  tears." 
Her  hair,  originally  dark,  was  well  mixed  with  gray, 
which  rather  added  to  its  beauty  than  derogated  from  it. 
If  to  these  physical  attributes  you  add  a  gentle,  quiet  re- 
finement, and  a  soft,  plaintive  voice,  you  have  an  uncom- 
mon combination  of  charms.  Her  dress-  -of  a  gray,  plain 
serge,  with  a  white,  nun-like  cap,  as  if  she  were  a  member 
of  a  Catholic  order — had  the  effect  to  heighten  her  graces 
of  person. 

In  the  marshaling  ol  the  deceased's  personality  there 
was  a  cabinet  portrait,  in  distemper,  of  an  exceedingl) 
beautiful  woman  of  eighteen  years  or  thereabouts,  which 
really  fascinated  me.  The  subject  and  its  depiction  were 
in  such  harmonious  correlation — the  one  so  bewitching  in 
all  the  varied  splendors  of  youth,  and  the  other  so  mas- 
terly in  its  tone  and  execution — as  to  stir  within  me  an 
undisguised  curiosity  to  know  its  history,  for  I  instinct- 
ively felt  that  it  had  one.  It  had  a  spell  1  could  not  coun- 
teract, even  by  a  steady  attention  to  classifying  the  many 
discordant  objects  in  the  house  embraced  within  the  juris- 
diction of  my  transitory  office.  Every  little  while,  though, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  would  look  at  that  picture  with  an 
entrancement  which  puzzled  me. 

The  lady  of  the  house  noticed  my  intermittent  glances. 

"  That  face  seems  to  interest  you,  sir,"  she  said  to  me. 

"  I  must  confess,  madam,"  I  replied,  "that  I  admire 
it  as  an  exquisite  expression  of  art;  but  I  am  conscious,' 
too,  ol  an  influence  which  it  has  ujxm  me  through  its — 
well,  madam,  I  scarcely  can  adequately  express  myself. 
I  will  call  it,  however,  magnetism — no,  spirituality  is  the 
litter  word.  I  feel  sure — and  yet  really  I  have  no  reason 
for  saying  so;  it  is  perhaps  a  vague  and  inexplicable  im- 
pression— that  there  isa  history  belonging  to  that  portrait." 

She  seemed  to  be  agitated  by  my  remark.  She  did  not 
immediately  answer,  but  fell  into  a  sort  of  reverie,  which 
continued  some  time.  I  resumed  my  labor,  quite  as 
much  from  good  breeding  as  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing 
over  an  awkward  pause.  She  walked  to  the  window, 
which  overlooked  a  wide  breadth  of  the  landscape  lying 
about  Tamalpais,  and  remained  there  for  some  few  mo- 
ments. I  was  jotting  down  the  titles  to  the  books  within 
a  walnut  case  when  she  returned  to  my  side. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  has  a  history,"  and,  after  a  pause, 
"of  a  wife's  inconstancy— a  wife's  shame." 

"And  is  it  proper  to  say,"  1  replied,  "  that  1  would  like 
to  hear  it?  More,  perhaps,  because  of  the  singular  effect 
of  that  [xirtrait  upon  me  than  from  curiosity." 

"  No,  I  see  no  transgression  of  propriety  in  the  request," 
she  said.    "  Did  you  know  Mr.  Derby?" 

"Oh,  quite  well,"  I  answered.  "And  permit  me  to 
say  that  he  displayed  some  unwonted  inconsistencies  ot 
character — notably,  in  the  times  of  both  vigilance  com- 
mittees— which  neither  1  nor  any  other  of  his  friends  could 
reconcile.  After  the  execution  of  Cora  he  dropped  away 
from  us  and  the  world,  and  lived  alone,  and  died  alone." 

She  was  visibly  affected,  and  left  the  room.  I  re- 
proached myself  for  perhaps  a  blunder  that  my  imperti- 
nent curiosity  led  me  into.  I  must  confess,  though,  that 
her  de[>ortment  sharpened  my  inquisitiveness. 

I  proceeded  with  my  work,  and  had  been  so  employed 
for  quite  a  hall-hour,  when  she  returned.  I  don't  know, 
but  from  the  sadness  of  her  eyes  I  supposed  that  she  had 
been  weeping.  Women  are  riddles  to  me.  I  never  could 
understand  them.  It  is  true  that  I  have  had  but  little 
association  with  them.  I  have  reached  middle  age,  and 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  exclusion.  I  have  evaded  women, 
not  from  misogyny,  but  from  a  conscious  incapacity  of 
companion  hood  to  such  capricious,  bright  things  as  they 
are. 

"  Mr.  Clay,"  she  said,  "  I  have  considered  your  request, 
and  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  him  who  is  dead— although 
the  narration  is  inexpressibly  painful  to  me— it  will  tell  you 
the  history  of  that  picture." 

,  "But,  madam,"  I  interrupted,  "I  beg  that  you  will 
altogether  refrain  if  it  will  cause  you  the  slightest  pain. 
Please  to  forgive  and  forget  my  impertinent  curiosity. 
Do." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  impertinent,"  she  said. 
"  Thank  you,  madam." 

"  There  are  sins  in  life  which  are  half  forgiven  by  con- 
fession," she  continued.  "  I  now  look  upon  it  as  a  duty, 
or  perhaps  a  penance,  imposed  by  my  own  heart.  If  you 
will  come  here  this  evening,  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  Thank  you;  I  will  be  sure  to  come." 

It  is  well  to  say  that,  during  the  few  days  that  I  had 
passed  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  as  appraiser,  I  had 
the  aid  of  the  lady  in  question,  whose  name  I  did  not 
even  know.  She  did  not  think  proper  to  give  it  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  ask  it.  There  grew  up  between  us,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  confidence,  and  I  found  her  a  most  inter- 
esting and  intelligent  companion.   She  had  seen  much  of 


foreign  lands,  regarding  which,  though,  she  seemed  to 
speak  with  diffidence,  if  not  with  reluctance.  She  was 
bilingual— speaking  French  with  great  fluency  and  exact- 
ness— and  from  her  clear  and  accurate  criticisms  I  as- 
sumed that,  both  as  an  art  and  science,  she  knew  music 
proficiently. 

I  returned  to  the  house  a  little  after  dark.  It  was  a 
dismal  night — the  sky  wholly  obscured  by  dense,  dark 
clouds,  and  at  times  it  rained  furiously.  Besides,  a  strong 
wind  moved  along  the  deserted  streets,  moaning  about 
the  houses  and  among  the  trees  lining  many  of  the  side- 
walks, so  sullenly  and  sadly  as  to  affect  my  spirits. 

She  met  me  at  the  door,  and  I  followed  her  into  the 
parlor.  It  was  dimly  lighted,  and  a  fire  flamed  in  the 
grate;  but  1  saw  in  her  face  a  deeper  melancholy  than 
ever  before,  and-  -perhaps  it  was  fancy- -  traces  of  tears. 
We  seated  ourselves  before  the  coal-fire,  whose  intermit- 
tent flames  left,  at  times,  the  furthest  bounds  of  the  room 
in  a  profound  obscurity.  After  some  conversational  skir- 
mishing, she  said: 

"  That  which  I  am  about  to  relate  you  need 
not  consider  inviolably  confidential.  You  are,  indeed, 
at  liberty  to  speak  of  it  to  any  of  Mr.  Derby's 
friends.  You  remember  him,  I  suppose?  "  I  nodded  an 
assent.  "  A  tall,  handsome  man;  a  sturdy  and  lithe  fig- 
ure—  flexible  and  full  of  grace.  As  a  young  man,  about 
the  time  of  his  emergence  from  college,  he  was  notably 
-.triking  in  appearance.  Besides,  he  was  the  only  child 
of  an  old  father,  and  that  father  the  richest  person  of  the 
town  where  he  lived." 

"  You  knew  him  then,  at  that  period?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  will  hear,"  she  quietly  answered.  "  In  the  same 
place  there  lived  a  girl,  at  that  period  about  seventeen; 
and  all  the  world  called  her  a  beauty.  If  her  mirror  did 
not  tell  her  that,  she  could  at  least  have  learned  it  from 
the  adulation  of  all  she  met,  town-folks  and  strangers 
alike.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  the  ward  of  a  spinster 
maternal  aunt.  She  had  nothing  of  that  careful  nurture 
so  essential  in  her  condition  of  orphanage,  and  her  gift  of 
beauty.  Besides,  she  was  of  a  happy,  confiding  disposi- 
tion, a  nature  eminently  and  affectionately  ingenuous; 
and  if  she  had  had  the  tender  religious  care  of  a  mother, 
her  destiny  would  have  been  less  melancholy  than  it  is. 
In  one  word,  she  grew  up  without  supervision  and  con- 
trol— with  no  one  to  implant  within  her  really  excellent, 
guileless  heart  those  moral  principles  so  needed  in  her 
helpless  and  neglected  pupilage. 

"  Derby's  family  and  her  own  had  been  intimate  for 
years,  and  soon  after  his  return  from  college  he  called  to 
see  Edith— for  so  she  was  named.  She  was  flattered  by 
his  attention,  for,  indeed,  he  was  the  catch  of  the  town; 
and,  independently  of  the  allurement  of  his  wealth  to  a 
dowerless  girl,  she  honestly  admired  him,  and  was  both 
pleased  and  flattered  by  his  warm  and  constant  attentions. 
He  pro|K>sed  and  was  accepted  and  a  year  later  they 
were  married.  She  was  happy  to  an  inexpressible  degree; 
at  least,  during  that  period  called  the  honeymoon.  He 
saw  her  defects;  but,  instead  of  scolding  and  showing 
disappointment,  he  humored  them.  He  believed  that 
in  a  little  while  he  could  so  amend  her  mind  and  heart  as 
to  make  them  worthy  companions  of  her  beauty.  He 
did,  in  a  desultory  way,  commence  to  educate  her;  but 
on  his  father's  death  he  became  engaged  in  speculations 
in  the  lumber  regions  of  Mic  higan,  which  not  only  led 
his  mind  into  remote  channels,  but  also  compelled  him  to 
be  absent  from  his  wife  and  home  for  months  at  a  time. 
Not  having  in  herself  strong  and  safe  resources  against 
ennui-  untaught  to  find  in  self-education  employment 
and  pleasure — and  being  without  relatives,  and,  indeed, 
intimate  friends,  those  estrangements  of  her  husband 
were  times  of  pain  and  distress  and  danger,  as  you  will 
hear. 

"  At  that  period  there  came  to  the  town  a  Cuban— a 
person  of  fine  appearance,  accomplished  in  all  ways— by 
profession  a  teacher  of  music.  He  had  a  pleasing  address ; 
the  large,  lustrous  eyes  and  clear  olive  skin  of  his  race; 
was  a  man  who  had  seen  much ;  dressed  well,  was  a  good 
pistol  shot,  a  dexterous  swordsman,  a  line  billiardist— in- 
deed, highly  proficient  in  all  manly  education,  whether 
of  the  library  or  the  field;  adroit,  clever,  elegant,  and— 
and  dangerous.  She  did  not  know  it  then,  but  later- 
well,  well,  later  she  knew  it  all." 

She  paused,  looked  at  the  sparks  in  the  grate  as  they 
beamed  and  died;  and  anon  the  painful  silence  was 
broken  by  the  sough  of  the  wind  and  the  rapid  beat  of 
the  rain  against  the  jjanes,  or  the  gurgling  of  the  over- 
burdened spouts. 

"Excuse  me,  please,"  she  resumed;  "I  will  go  on. 
I  should,  in  enumerating  the  man's  accomplishments, 
have  spoken  of  one  seductive  art  he  possessed ;  indeed, 
two  arts  he  possessed:  a  flexible,  rich,  softly  modulated 
and  richly  cultivated  voice,  and  a  rare  skill  as  a  pianist. 
You  can  easily  imagine  how,  in  a  quiet,  remote  little 

town  such  as  C  was  at  that  period,  such  a  person  and 

such  gifts  were  the  talk  of  all,  as  he  was  a  sort  of  hero  to 
all.  Henry  Derby  was  quite  as  much  fascinated  as  any 
person  in  that  place.  Somewhat  reserved,  if  not  at  times 
rather  haughty,  as  Henry  Derby  was,  especially  with  un- 
accredited strangers,  Edith  was  astonished  at  the  influ- 
ence the  Cuban  had  upon  him.  He  was  his  most  intimate 
associate — brought  to  his  home,  introduced  to  Edith  and 
put  upon  a  familiar  footing,  as  if  he  was  of  Derby's  blood, 
Derby  had  an  idea  that  Edith  possessed  a  marvelous  con- 
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tralto  voice,  and  that  idea  was  encouraged  by  the  Cuban, 
who  had  heard  her  sing;  and  Derby  insisted  upon  placing 
her  as  a  pupil  to  that  teacher,  who  came  to  her  home  and 
spent  hours  there,  not  merely  in  instructing  her,  but,  after 
the  lesson  was  done,  he  thrust  aside  scales  and  chords, 
and  by  conversation  and  anecdotes  and  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  the  distant  lands  beyond  the  sea,  im- 
pressed that  young,  foolish  heart  to  a  degree  completely 
astonishing  to  her,  when,  years  later,  amid  misery  and 
terrible  anguish,  she  would  have  traveled  back  to  her 
happy,  innocent  life.  At  that  time  she  was  in  her  efflo- 
rescence of  beauty,  and  Mr.  Derby  brought  an  artist  from 
New  York  for  the  special  service  of  painting  her  portrait." 
And  she  pointed  to  the  picture  above  the  mantel,  which 
had  so  remarkably  attracted  me. 

I  must  observe  that  the  whole  narrative  was  made  the 
more  effective  and  impressive  by  the  singular  sadness  of 
her  tones,  and  from  her  very  sensibility,  and  a  seeming 
incorporation  of  herself  with  her  recital.  I  suggested  to 
myself  that  she  was  in  some  way  associated  with  the 
events,  or  at  least  the  persons,  of  which  and  whom  she 
spoke. 

"I  have  already  said,"  she  pursued,  "that  Edith  had 
not  cultivated  a  taste  for  reading ;  and  so,  during  the  long 
absences  of  her  husband,  the  days  were  very  weary  to  her. 
The  intervention,  then,  of  the  Cuban  came-  both  as  a 
pastime  and  an  employment.  One  should  be  surprised 
that,  looking  to  the  foolish  innocence  and  plasticity  of 
Edith's  character,  and  also  to  Derby's  not  inconsiderable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  should  have  set  her  in  the 
midst  of  such  temptations.  His  business  ventures  already 
noticed,  and  his  long  absences,  were  the  more  reprehensi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  his  father's  death  made  him  the  abso- 
lute master  of  an  ample  fortune.  If  he  had  had  a  proper 
appreciation  of  his  duties  and  Edith's  peculiar  need  of  a 
governor  wiser  than  herself,  and  had  remained  at  home 
to  cultivate  her  instinctively  fine  heart  and  mind,  she 
would  have  been  spared  the  moral  destruction  which 
ultimately  came  to  her,  and  he  a  blasted  life  and  a  pre- 
mature death." 

She  arose  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  an 
ecstasy  too  sacred  for  interruption,  and  too  ambiguous 
for  speculation,  while  all  sound  was  hushed,  save  her 
apparently  irresistable  moans  and  the  harmonious  sigh  of 
the  plaintive  rain.    Reseating  herself,  she  said  : 

"There  was  no  sin  in  her  heart  then;  but  the  gossips  of 
the  town  busied  themselves  with  her  good  name,  uttering 
innuendoes,  and  shrugging  suspiciously,  which  had  the 
effect  to  harden  her  and  make  her  obstinate,  and  thrust 
her  into  a  defying  and  foolish  disregard  of  opinion,  which 
is  a  dangerous  symptom  in  such  instances.  She  was 
silly  and  obstinate  enough  to  do  things,  in  her  fatuous  indif- 
ference to  the  world,  which  produced  the  very  effects  it 
should  have  been  her  study  to  avoid — to  shun,  as  pervers- 
ive of  good  morals.  It  was  now  the  season  of  buds  and 
young  grass — the  sweet  spring  season.  Behind  the  town 
was  an  upland,  partially  timbered;  and  breaking  through 
the  trees  and  shrubs  was  a  brook,  which  poured  down  into 
the  meadows  below — broken  here  and  there  by  ledges 
of  rocks,  over  which  it  went  singing  and  surging  in  tiny 
cataracts  and  sparkling  waterfalls.  There  the  idle  people 
of  the  town  gathered;  and  there,  too,  lounged  the  Cuban 
and  Edith — she  well  under  the  tender  infection  of  his 
winning  ways,  as  well  as  controlled  by  that  foolish  bravery 
against  and  scorn  of  the  scandal  she  in  truth  was  begin- 
ning to  merit.  Those  two  were  together  too  often  during 
Derby's  absence,  and  each  visit  was  prolonged,  until  at 
times  she  did  not  reach  home  till  after  the  glory  of  the 
day  had  waned  and  the  stars  were  mounting  above  the 
hills. 

"  Derby  had  a  friend — Morton  by  name — who  observed 
her  dangerous  disregard  of  her  duties  as  a  wife,  and  whose 
good  heart  was  wounded  and  grieved  by  the  increasing 
scandals.  He  had  been  a  lover  of  Edith ,  and  was  refused ; 
and  Derby  knew  it.  To  warn  his  friend,  then,  of  Edith's 
peril  was  to  expose  himself  to  a  suspicion  of  his  motive 
and  conduct ;  or  to  expostulate  with  her  he  felt  wasa  mission 
which  would  end  in  his  own  discomfiture,  if  not  danger 
from  Derby.  He  put  aside  these  plans,  and  determined 
to  encounter  the  Cuban  himself.  He  did  so,  and  his 
intermediation  was  fiercely  resented.  They  had  an  alter- 
cation, and  Morton  struck  the  Cuban  a  blow  which 
left  a  scar  ever  afterwards,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Cuban  was  mad  to  desperation.  The  latter  at  once 
went  to  Edith,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  Derby,  cruel  to  an  unheard  of 
degree,  reproaching  her  'baseness,'  as  he  said  —  written 
after  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous  note  reflecting  severely 
on  his  wife's  honor.  She  was  blind  under  her  wild 
impulses  of  passion;  unreflecting  and  even  irresponsible. 
Then  it  was  her  tempter  came  with  his  devilish  sophis- 
try, and  while  so  frenzied  and  unreasonable — scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  irremediable  step  to  which  she  was  urged — 
she  fled  from  home  and  honor." 

Again  she  was  upon  her  feet,  and  with  an  unstable  step 
passed  to  the  window,  and  seemed  to  find  peace  in  look- 
ing out  upon  the  black  night,  and  listening  to  the  wild 
voices  of  the  storm,  then  at  its  height.  When  she 
resumed  her  seat  she  was  calm,  but  her  face  was  as 
white  as  the  marble  of  the  mantel  before  which  she  sat. 

"Edith,"  she  continued,  "in  the  excess  of  her  grief, 
accused  her  husband  of  being  a  party  to  her — their — dis-  i 


honor,  and  fancied  that  he  was  deservedly  punished  for 
his  neglect  of  his  inexperienced  and  unsuspecting  wife. 
Ah,  yes,"  (she  rather  muttered  it  to  herself  than  spoke 
it  to  me)  "he  could  have  saved  her  from  the  commission 
of  a  crime  which,  in  this  world  at  least — no  matter  how 
sincere  the  repentance,  how  persistent  the  efforts  at  retrieval 
— has  no  expiation,  no  atonement."  Lifting  her  eyes  she 
ejaculated,  "  Thou  at  least  art  merciful,  and  will  forgive!" 

"  I  will  not  follow  her  guilty  steps  through  many  strange 
lands,"  she  went  on.  "  It  is  too  painful,  and  has  no  rele- 
vancy to  my  narration.  The  whole  story  is  so  full  of 
anguish  that  I  will  hurry  on  to  a  conclusion.  The  Cuban 
reached  here,  his  resourses  exhausted,  and  in  his  reckless 
condition  he  became  a  gambler.  Edith's  better  nature 
revived,  and  she  refused  to  continue  with  him.  When 
she  abandoned  him,  he  took  in  her  place  a  woman  of  the 
town. 

"  Edith  was  now  fully  alive  to  her  sin,  and  the  misery 
of  her  condition.  She  had  committed  her  last  crime, 
and  in  the  joy  of  good  works,  to  which  her  contrition  had 
dedicated  her,  she  found  employment,  forgetfulness  of 
the  past,  and,  let  us  trust,  pardon.  She  was  offered 
temporary  shelter  and  protection  in  a  religious  establish- 
ment. She  was  led  to  the  church  by  her  sin,  and  an 
earnest  confession  had  cleansed  her  from  its  degradation. 
The  world,  harsher  ever,  neither  forgets  nor  forgives.  In 
succoring  the  distressed,  and  especially  in  helping  to  lift 
from  the  mire  of  the  world  the  Magdalenes  that  world  so 
sinfully  and  cruelly  makes — these  afforded  her  the  only 
joys  she  had  had  since  that  fatal  day  when  she  abandoned 
home  and  husband  and  honor." 

"And  does  she  live  still?"  I  interjected. 

"  Have  patience,"  she  replied.  "  You  shall  know  all. 
It  is  the  quality  of  crime  to  involve  in  its  evil  conse- 
quences even  those  who  are  not  accessory  to  its  com- 
mission. In  this  narrative  you  will  hear  how  condign  the 
punishment  of  one  of  its  actors,  and  how  the  influence 
of  that  crime  has  mysteriously  reached  one  life  which  was 
in  no  manner  responsible  for  it.  Edith  learned  that  her 
husband  had  abandoned  his  business  and  home,  and 
pursued  the  fugitives.  It  was  his  purpose  to  punish  the 
seducer,  and,  if  possible,  reclaim  his  wife — for  he  re- 
proached himself  with  having  been  to  a  certain  extent 
the  cause  of  her  erring.  He  did  confess  to  her  later  that 
if  he  had  done  his  whole  duty — helped  her  weakness  by 
his  strength,  dispelled  her  ignorance  by  his  intelligence, 
and  had  not  left  her  unprotected,  through  a  craving  for 
unneeded  gains— the  dark  shadow  under  which  he  walked 
and  suffered  would  not  have  fallen  upon  his  heart  and 
home.  If  he  had  done  that,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  start- 
ling energy,  and  closing  her  white  hand  upon  a  rosary  she 
wore  at  her  belt,  "  that  great  crime  would  never  have 
smitten  her  or  him.  Hut  perhaps,"  she  added,  with  a 
touching  voice,  "  even  that  hard  condition  was  necessary 
to  her  redemption — for  she  did  not  know  God  until  sin 
had  soiled  her. 

"  The  events  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  in  1856  you  know,  as  well  as  those 
which  its  career  evolved.  My  narration  has  something  to 
do  with  matters  both  preceding  and  during  its  existence. 
You  have  been  informed  of  Morton's  altercation  with  the 
Cuban,  and  the  latter's  threats  of  vengeance.  Edith 
painfully  knew  how  ferociously  he  cherished  the  memory 
and  shame  of  the  blow  he  had  received.  She  felt  that  if 
the  two  should  ever  encounter  each  other,  a  dire  result 
would  ensue ;  and  yet  she  knew  that  the  revengeful  and 
cunning  character  of  the  Cuban  would  induce  him  to 
do  by  stealth  what  perhaps  he  would  not  openly  attempt. 
She  did  not  then  know  that  every  agent  essential  to  the 
consummation  of  the  drama  was  here — gathered,  as  if  by 
fate,  for  the  fulfillment  of  an  inscrutable  decree.  Its  ac- 
complishment was  even  then  in  progress.  One  evening 
the  Cuban  and  Morton  met  at  a  drinking  saloon  on 
Montgomery  street.  Both  were  inflamed  by  liquor.  They 
withdrew  from  their  companions  and  walked  a  few  yards 
down  Clay  street.  Soon  after  the  report  of  a  pistol  was 
heard.  You  know  that  Morton  was  shot  by  the  Cuban, 
and  killed.  Edith  felt  that,  while  seemingly  it  was  the 
consequence  of  a  chance  encounter,  a  sudden  passion, 
in  fact  it  was  a  premeditated  murder.  He  was  arrested, 
and  later,  tried;  but  the  gold  his  mistress  expended,  and 
the  astute,  dexterous  lawyer  that  gold  enabled  her  to 
employ,  brought  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  You  re- 
member, too,  that  one  sabbath  morning  the  committee 
marched  to  the  jail  and  took  him  in  custody,  and  confined 
him  in  the  quarters  on  Sacramento  street.  Edith  felt 
that  the  catastrophe  was  near,  but  her  purified  soul 
cherished  no  resentment ;  and,  monstrous  as  his  crime  to 
her  had  been,  she  forgave  him  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  and  no  feeling  remained  save  a  great  compassion. 
Out  of  the  great  disaster  of  her  life  nothing  of  love  for 
him  survived.  She  had,  though,  an  abundant  anxiety  for 
his  soul's  welfare,  and  if  she  could  have  contributed  to 
the  purification  of  that,  she  would  have  gladly  done  so. 

"  While  she  was  thus  agitated  as  to  her  duty,  a  letter 
came  to  her  from  him,  asking  to  see  her,  that  he  might 
implore  her  pardon  for  the  sin  and  misery  he  nad  caused 
her..  That  zeal  to  convert  and  the  obligation  of  her 
vows  animated  her  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  and  she 
knew  that  her  own  violation  of  the  moral  law  would  have 
a  more  perfect  atonement  through  her  effort  to  change 
his  heart  and  lead  it  to  a  trust  in  God.  She  went,  and 
arriving  at  the  barricades  in  Sacramento  street,  she  pre- 


ferred her  request  to  see  the  prisoner  to  the  offia 
duty.  Her  application  was  referred  to  the  Exe< 
Committee,  then  in  session,  and  she  was  introduced  into 
an  antechamber,  where,  with  a  tremulous,  aching  heart, 
she  waited  its  decision.  She  had  been  there  but  a  few 
minutes  when  the  door  opened,  and — oh,  God!  her  hus- 
band entered  !  Overwhelmed  by  an  apparition  so  unex- 
pected, she  fell  to  the  Moor  in  a  swoon.  When  she  regained 
her  consciousness  he  had  thrown  open  a  window  and  was 
chafing  her  hands  and  face.  In  a  little  while  she  par- 
tially recovered  her  usual  composure. 

"  '  Woman,  woman ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  an  access  of  ex- 
citement and  anger:  'You  here! — here  to  intercede  for 
your  lover  and  betrayer!' 

"  '  Oh,  forgive  me!  Forgive  me!'  she  cried,  amid  her 
sobs.  '  Forgive  my  great  sin  against  you  and  God.'  And 
she  knelt  before  him  and  clasped  his  knees  in  a  passion 
of  grief.  Then  seizing  the  cross  which  hung  to  her 
rosary,  and  holding  it  up  before  him,  she  besought  his 
pardon.  '  By  this  symbol  of  my  faith  and  profession,'  she 
said,  '  I  implore  your  mercy  and  forgiveness  for  your 
erring,  repentant  wife! ' 

"  '  Did  you  know  that  I  was  here? '  he  asked,.ashe  pity- 
ingly looked  down  upon  her  pale  and  changed  face. 

"  '  Indeed  I  did  not,'  she  broke  nly  answered. 

"  '  And  are  you  here  to  see  the  man — the  scoundrel  who 
has  blasted  our  lives? ' 

"  '  I  came  because  of  this  letter,'  she  replied;  and  she 
thrust  it  in  his  hands.    He  opened  and  read  it. 

"  '  For  myself,  give  me  your  pardon,'  she  continued. 
'  It  is  the  sole  object  I  have  lived  for  since  that — that 
fatal  day.  I  have  sinned — oh,  deeply  sinned !  I  am  with- 
out excuse.  If  you  would  give  to  my  wretchedness  the 
only  solace  which  during  all  these  miserable  years  has 
sustained  me,  I  will  die  happy.  For  the  love  of  God, 
mercy  and  pardon!'  She  stooped  to  kiss  his  feet;  but  he 
restrained  her.  He  was  visibly  touched.  Her  bowed 
head;  the  gray  mixed  with  her  once  dark  hair — which  her 
sorrow  had  brought ;  her  coarse  garments,  showing  a  con- 
dition of  poverty — all  in  startling  contrast  to  the  wife  he 
last  saw  resplendent  and  beautiful  in  her  once  happy 
home — affected  him  beyond  expression.  He  felt  how 
keenly  she  had  suffered,  as  he  looked  within  his  own  deso- 
late heart,  and  he  knew  that  something  of  her  old  purity 
had  come  back  to  her  through  the  sacrednessof  her  long 
and  acute  grief. 

"  '  Edith,'  he  said,  at  length.  She  started  on  hearing 
the  old  loved  name  from  his  lips;  and  again  she  sank 
upon  the  floor,  with  a  cry,  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 
He  turned  his  head  away,  and  for  some  minutes  he  was 
so  overcome  as  to  be  unable  to  say  a  word. 

"  He  aided  her  to  her  feet.  '  Go  back  now,'  he  said. 
'  I  cannot  permit  you  to  see  that  man.  He  may  have  one 
chance — I  do  not  know,  for  his  fate  is  not  in  my  hands. 
He  may  be  given  back  to  the  law,  to  be  dealt  with.  Cor- 
rupt as  it  is,  I  do  not  think  so.  Come,  now,  I  will  see 
you  again.' 

"  She  drew  her  vail  over  her  face;  and  putting  her  arm 
through  his  own,  he  descended  to  the  street.  Calling  a 
hack,  he  put  her  into  it,  and  it  drove  away. 

"The  fate  of  Edith's  betrayer,"  she  resumed,  "you 
know.  While  James  King  of  William  was  being  borne  to 
his  grave,  Cora  met  his  ignoble  death  unflinchingly.  Per- 
haps it  was  just;  God  only  knows.  The  issues  of  this 
life  are  beyond  our  control  or  understanding. 

"After  that  event  Derby  became  less  and  less  interested 
in  the  doings  of  the  committee,  and  soon  withdrew  from 
it.  He  was  much  changed  from  that  time  forward,  and 
ever  afterward  lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  He  desired 
to  renew  his  old  relation  with  his  wife,  but  she  tenderly 
yet  resolutely  refused.  She  loved  him  then  more  than 
ever,  and  would  have  done  everything  in  her  power  in 
requital  for  his  suffering  but  that.  She  said  to  him,  one 
day  not  long  ago,  when  he  importuned  her  with  more 
than  his  usual  earnestness  to  come  back  and  share  his 
life,  'Not  here;  but  yonder,' pointing  to  the  sky,  'if  it 
should  be  God's  will,  never  more,  let  us  pray,  to  be  sepa- 
rated.' 

"  Soon  after  that  he  was  taken  ill,  and  he  never  arose 
from  his  bed  again.  She  nursed  him  with  a  tender  devo- 
tion, and  upon  her  bosom  he  breathed  his  parting  sigh." 

"And  Edith,"  I  inquired,  "  where  is  she  now?  " 

"  She  has  suffered  her  last  shame,"  she  sadly  said.  "  I 
am  Edith." 


A  stranger  was  sitting  in  the  cemetery  of  a  town  in 
northern  Ohio  one  evening  recently,  when  a  man  ap- 
proached him  and  remarked  politely : 

"  This  is  rather  a  ghastly  place  after  dark,  sir.  The 
tombstones  standing  white  and  still  in  the  moonlight  like 
so  many  weird  spirits  of  the  night." 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  stranger,  laughing  pleasantly,  "  I  am 
not  at  all  superstitious.  I  never  had  any  fear  of  ghosts, 
even  when  I  was  a  small  boy." 

The  two  gentlemen  then  chatted  for  a  few  moments, 
and  finally  the  stranger  said: 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  name?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  was  the  response.  "My  name  is 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes." 

"Great  St.  Muldoon!"  yelled  the  man  who  wasn't 
afraid  of  ghosts,  as  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  made  a 
break  for  the  town. — Scn-atoga  Eagle. 


When  a  thief  runs  away  from  a  policeman  he  is  evl 
dently  afraid  of  the  collarer. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOCIETY. 


Every  woman  owes  it  to  society,  her  family,  her  hus- 
band, father  or  brother,  and  to  herself,  to  dress  well  and 
appropriately — that  is,  so  long  as  her  style  and  expendi- 
tures accord  with  the  purse  of  the  provider  or  her  own 
private  income,  and  so  long  as  she  does  not  resort  to  the 
manifold  undignified  resources  of  her  unprincipled  sister 
who  contracts  debts  at  dry  goods  stores,  milliners',  dress- 
makers' and  haberdashers'  establishments,  which  at  the 
time  there  is  no  visible  way  of  liquidating,  and  to  fulfill 
which  obligations  reliance  is  placed  in  a  benign  chance 
or  the  haphazard  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.  Nor  is  it 
pardonable  to  rifle  the  pockets  of  an  unsuspecting  hus- 
band while  he  is  enjoying  unconscious  slumber.  To 
have  the  extravagant  bills  incurred  by  following  the 
whims  of  merciless  fashion  burdened  on  the  shoulders 
of  "  domestic  expenses,"  and  presented  to  the  lord  and 
master  in  one  grand  total — the  result,  presumably,  of  the 
meat,  bread,  butter,  eggs,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tea  consumed 
during  the  current  month — is  equally  reprehensible,  and 
men  should  not  be  accessory  in  forcing  or  tempting  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  have  recourse  to  such  belittling 
devices.  A  man  is  in  duty  bound  to  provide  according  to 
his  income.  It  is  elevating  and  refining  to  a  woman, 
and  pleasing  to  a  man,  to  have  her  appear  as  well  as 
others.  When  it  does  not  verge  on  extravagance,  it  is  an 
incentive  for  him  to  labor,  and  is  an  indication  to  his 
fellow-men  of  success  in  business;  for,  notwithstanding 
what  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  appearances  bear 
greatly  on  advancement  in  life. 

Although  all  persons  should  endeavor  to  keep  pace 
with  the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  not  allow  themselves  to 
degenerate  into  country  guys  or  old  fogies,  stiil  to  follow 
the  extreme  of  le  beau  monde  is  awkward,  except  when 
attempted  by  one  of  artistic  taste  combined  with  great 
judgment.  For  example :  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
charm  and  enhancing  beauty  of  bright  eyes  and  an  attract- 
ive face  peeping  out  from  under  the  shade  of  a  poke 
bonnet,  it  must  be  generally  admitted  that  a  "  Kate  Cas- 
tleton  "  was  an  abomination  when  worn  on  the  streets, 
though  it  was  quite  appropriate,  and  even  "  cute,"  on  the 
head  of  a  rustic  damsel  coquetting  on  the  stage  of  a  thea- 
ter. During  the  rage  for  long  flowing  trains  on  street 
suits,  the  majority  of  ladies  went  into  ecstasy  over  them, 
and  the  gentle  and  refined  young  lady,  who  could  scarcely 
condescend  to  wipe  the  dust  off  her  piano  or  toilet  table, 
would,  with  a  dignified  and  gracious  mien,  sweep  up  the 
sidewalks  and  wipe  up  thenicotined  saliva  that  mosaicked 
the  pavement.  Now  trains  are  tabooed  for  street  use,  and 
cried  down  as  disgusting;  still,  if  to-morrow  Worth  or  the 
Princess  of  Wales  dictated,  they  would  be  donned  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  voted  so  proper,  so  graceful.  Another 
fashionable  outrage  is  the  crimson  parasol  that  women — 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  good  sense — hold  over  their 
heads  in  the  broiling,  toasting,  roasting  glare  of  a  mid- 
day sun.  It  clashes  on  the  sensibilities  of  every  culti- 
vated, artistic  person,  and  tantalizes  the  earnest,  practical 
sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  who  are  perspiring 
under  the  toil  of  a  day,  as  a  red  flag  aggravates  a  wild  bull. 
The  lady  who  has  sufficiently  poor  taste  to  carry  a  red 
parasol  to  protect  her  from  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun 
ought  to  be  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

To  dress  well,  fashionably,  but  above  all,  within  one's 
income  and  with  discrimination,  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  one ;  but  why  will  women  run  after  fashionable 
absurdities,  and  yet  consider  themselves  mirrors  of  refined 
judgment,  while  they  are  really  abusing  the  delicate,  artist- 
ic and  beautiful  regulations  of  good  taste  as  thoroughly 
as  Oscar  Wilde  did  in  his  grotesque  affectation  of  the 
esthetic,  when  he  adopted  the  bold,  gaudy,  obtrusive 
sunflower  and  the  cold,  sepulchral  calla,  which  has 
neither  perfume  nor  dainty  veinings  and  softly  tinted 
shadings,  as  have  so  many  of  Flora's  treasures  which  he 
neglected. 

A  great  many  of  the  residents  of  San  Francisco,  re- 
turned from  their  summer  vacation  and  touring,  are  happily 
ensconced  in  their  homes,  quite  prepared  for  the  winter's 
round  of  pleasure,  while  others  are  returning  every  week, 
and  the  city  promises  to  be  as  gay,  if  not  gayer  than  usual. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  California, 
and  his  family,  have  returned  from  their  summer  visit  at 
Blythedale,  and  are  again  at  their  home  on  Bush  street. 
Miss  Grace  Brown  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding 
reception  of  Miss  A.  Bradley  and  Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace, 
at  which  were  assembled  many  of  the  former  pupils  of 
Clark's  Institute. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Blanding,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Lena 
Blanding,  have  come  over  from  San  Rafael,  and  engaged 
a  house  for  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick,  the  pretty  and  attractive  society 
belle,  is  again  in  the  city  after  her  two  months' absence  in 
Stockton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spinney,  and  Mrs.  Elmer,  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Ryland,  who  were  visiting  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
have  returned — the  gentleman  and  two  first  mentioned 
ladies  to  their  respective  homes  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Ryland  to  their  pretty  place  in  San  Jose. 

Lieutenant  Jeremiah  Burnett  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed second  in  command  of  the  United  States  ship 
Independence,  at  present  anchored  at  Mare  Island.  The 
position  is  heldj  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Lieutenant 


Burnett  will  remain  on  this  coast,  owing  to  the  very 
feeble  health  of  his  father,  General  Alexander  Burnett. 

The  young  ladies  summering  at  Santa  Barbara  have 
been  much  entertained  by  a  Gipsy  camped  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  town.  They  will  return  to  this  city  well  instructed 
in  the  mystic  law  of  divination,  and  well  posted  on  the 
subject  of  their  future  weal  or  woe,  as  many  have  had 
their  fortunes  told. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hayne  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Hayne's  sister  in  Emmetsburg,  Maryland.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  visit  they  will  proceed  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  Truesdell,  "  The  Pilgrim  "  to  the  Mission  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  author  of  some  legendary  poems,  entertained 
a  few  friends  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Schilliber,  whose  serious  illness  obliged 
her  to  postpone  her  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is 
rapidly  convalescing. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  of  the  New  York  publishing  house, 
is  very  indignant  because  a  gossipy  Long  Branch  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  Tribune  made  her  the  theme  of 
a  recent  letter.  A  lady  as  well  known,  and  whose  em- 
ployment brings  her  so  constantly  before  the  public,  must 
expect  to  find  herself  and  her  doings  interesting  to  that 
public.  The  evil  apparently  done  is  the  insinuation  that 
Mrs.  Leslie  is  living  very  extravagantly,  which  rumor 
might,  of  course — if  once  set  afloat — undermine  the  credit 
of  her  business  house,  which  is  a  serious  consideration. 
Otherwise  the  correspondent's  letter  seems  to  be  simply 
some  innocent,  exaggerated  tattle  that  the  "subject" 
takes  too  much  to  heart,  or  else  desires  to  make  it  the 
medium  of  advertising,  as  she  (Mrs.  Leslie)  says:  "It  is 
always  painful  to  have  one's  private  affairs  brought  before 
the  public;  but, since  mine  were  considered  of  sufficient 
interest  to  form  the  subject  of  an  article,  it  is  but  right 
that  that  article  should  be  correct.  Besides,  as  I  am  the 
head  of  a  publishing  house  which  issues  eleven  periodicals, 
and  as  my  personal  daily  attention  is  given  to  the  conduct 
of  my  business,  you  will  readily  see  how  statements  like 
these,  and  the  inferences  intended  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  are  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  my  interests." 
Mrs.  Leslie,  in  the  same  letter,  remarks:  "As  regards  my 
marriage  with  the  Marquis  de  I.enville,  when  that  event 
takes  place  it  will  be  as  publicly  announced  as  was  our 
engagement." 

Senator  John  F.  Miller  was  in  Chicago  on  the  8th  in- 
stant, and  was  of  course  well  interviewed  politically.  He 
left  there  for  this  city  on  the  following  day,  September  gth. 

Chief  Justice  Field  will  arrive  here  on  Monday.  He 
comes  by  way  of  Oregon,  and  can  make  but  a  short  stay 
with  us,  as  the  next  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  opens 
the  13th  of  next  month. 

At  last  accounts  General  Rosecrans  was  still  visiting 
and  inspecting  the  Soldiers'  Homes.  He  is  accompanied 
by  his  accomplished  daughter,  Miss  Lily  Rosecrans,  who 
is  enjoying  very  much  her  tour  through  the  Eastern  cities. 

Epicures  and  the  charitably  disposed  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  please  their  delicately  cultivated  appetites, 
and  at  the  same  time  gratify  their  propensity  to  perform 
noble  deeds,  during  the  remainder  of  this  month,  as  the 
ladies  of  the  Howard  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
those  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  are  respectively  preparing 
to  give  a  series  of  luncheons,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  devoted  to  good  works. 

Coadjutor  Archbishop  Riordan  leaves  for  Baltimore 
about  the  middle  of  October,  to  be  present  at  the  Plenary 
Council  of  American  Bishops,  which  convenes  in  No- 
vember. 

Rev.  John  Hemphill,  formerly  a  resident  of  this  city, 
and  pastor  of  Calvary  Church,  has  returned  to  his  new 
home  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  short  visit  to  this  coast. 

Mr.  Virgil  Williams  has  returned  to  his  pupils  and  art 
classes.  He  spent  a  portion  of  his  vacation  at  San  Ga- 
briel, where  he  could  have  found  various  pretty  subjects 
for  his  canvas,  if  he  had  felt  inclined  to  work  and  not  to 
play. 

Mrs.  A.  Z.  Kautz,  wife  of  General  Kautz,  a  very  good 
amateur  artist,  has  been  sketching  and  painting  in  Nor- 
way. She  will  probably  return  to  this  coast  during  the 
winter  season. 

Ex-Governor  Perkins  has  sent  his  son,  George  C.  Per- 
kins, Jr.,  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to  pursue  a  collegiate 
course. 

The  Home  Journal  says  :  "  It  is  rather  strange  that  so 
few  American  girls  who  marry  Englishmen  ever  visit 
America  after  having  once  left  it."  Then  it  mentions 
about  a  half  dozen  names  of  forgetful  young  ladies,  and 
bemoans  the  fact  that  London  society  proves  more  fasci- 
nating to  them  than  that  of  New  York.  The  Journal 
forgets  the  hundreds  of  English  ladies  who  come  to  the 
United  States  and  never  think  of  their  mother  country, 
except  in  some  soon-forgotten  dream. 

Mr.  T.  Guthrie  was  in  the  city  this  week,  on  a  visit  from 
his  place  near  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  county,  where  a 
number  of  young  Englishmen  have  located  very  success- 
ful vineyards. 

Mr.  Welcker,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was 
here  last  week ;  but  Mr.  Welckcr's  stay  in  any  one  place 
is  very  short,  as  he  rushes  from  city  to  town  constantly, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  very  responsible  duties. 

Mr.  S.  Parker  has  just  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  short 
visit  to  the  Gwin  ranch. 

Mr.  Eugene  Sperry,  private  secretary  of  the  late  Secre- 


tary Folger,  has  been  visiting  in  California,  but  will  soon 
return  in  the  Eastern  states.  1 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  who  has  been  in  New  York  for  a 
short  time,  returned  to  his  home  in  this  city  during  the 

week. 

Miss  Nellie  Calhoun,  a  California  young  lady,  made  a 
very  successful  theatrical  debut  in  San  Francisco  a  few- 
years  ago,  under  the  patronage  of  one  of  our  very  wealthy 
ladies,  and  she  so  enthusiastically  impressed  some  of  our 
society  men  that  they  made  horses  of  themselves  for  the 
time,  and  drew  her  carriage  triumphantly  through  the 
streets  on  one  of  her  benefit  nights.  Miss  Calhoun  is 
now  gaining  laurels  for  herself  in  the  old  world,  though 
perhaps  not  so  plentiful  or  rich  as  those  she  reaped  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  outset  of  her  career.  She  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  London  Haymarket  Theater. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Burnett  and  family  have  re- 
turned from  their  three  months'  visit  at  the  Willows,  a 
pretty  place  near  the  city  of  San  Jose.  They  will  soon 
re-occupy  their  home,  which  has  been  undergoing  exten- 
sive remodeling  during  their  absence. 

Miss  Angela  Morrison  has  returned  to  her  home  in  San 
Jose,  much  improved  in  health  by  her  long  summer  visit 
to  Bartlett  Springs. 

Mrs.  W.  Wayne  Belvin  chaperoned,  or  rather  matron- 
ized,  a  party  of  young  |>eople  who  went  down  to  Del 
Monte,  Monterey,  last  week,  and  who  really  enjoyed  all 
the  pleasures  and  pretty  surroundings  of  that  old,  historic 
town,  which  has  been  rejuvenated  since  it  has  become  a 
fashionable  watering  place. 

Mr.  James  Findlay,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
has  been  quite  ill  at  his  residence  on  Powell  street. 

Lieutenant  Roger  H.  Gait,  of  the  Navy,  a  very  popular 
young  officer,  has  come  on  from  Washington  to  claim  his 
bride,  Miss  Mary  Mears,  daughter  of  our  well-known 
physician  and  Health  Officer,  Dr.  John  L.  Mears.  The 
wedding  will  be  solemnized  next  month. 

Last  Sunday  was  the  twenty-first  birthday  of  Joseph  A. 
Donohoe,  Jr.,  son  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Donohoe,  Kelly  &  Co.  The  event  was  celebrated 
by  a  dinner  party,  given  at  the  country  residence  of  the 
young  gentleman's  parents,  at  Menlo  Park.  Twenty-four 
guests  sat  down  to  table,  and  each  had  some  pleasant 
word  of  greeting  and  wish  of  future  happiness  for  the 
young  man  who  had  just  attained  his  majority. 

Miss  Ruth  Clifford,  of  Stockton,  is  visiting  friends  in 
this  city. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  papers  will  soon  again  be 
burdened  with  accounts  of  the  grand  and  extravagantly 
princely  entertainments  of  the  Vanderbilts,  as  Miss  Lena 
Thorn,  niece  of  W.  H.  Yanderbilt,  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
Gustave  Kissell.    Nous  verrons.  Argus. 


SHORT  BITS. 


I  have  just  been  watching  the  procession  of  Pioneers. 
It  makes  me  sad  to  see  the  yearly  decreasing  numbers. 
It  seems  to  me  the  few  remaining  ones  ought  to  be  "  pre- 
served in  wax,  in  the  natural  colors,"  by  Mrs.  Cook,  or 
"  restored  " — not  by  Padre  Casanova,  though.  We  don't 
want  an  aureoline  roof  in  place  of  the  silver  thatch  on  their 
dear  old  heads.  I  love  every  one  of  them — the  rank  and 
file  whose  hopes  haven't  altogether  missed  fire,  and  the 
pompous,  prosperous  old  fellows  who  have  achieved  rail- 
roads or  had  banks  and  things  thrust  upon  them,  and  on 
whom  the  gold  fever  is  breaking  out  all  over  in  chains 
and  heavy  seals  and  big  finger-rings.  But  deep  in  my 
very  heart  of  hearts  do  I  cherish  the  Forlorn  Hope,  the 
"old  bums  " — the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  that  mighty  flood 
that  swept  so  many  of  the  young,  the  hopeful  and  the 
brave  to  these  golden  shores  and  "on  to  fortune;"  but 
whose  ebb,  alas !  left  stranded,  high  and  dry,  the  timbers 
of  these  poor  old  hulks,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men. 

And  the  name  itself— Pioneers.  Webster  is  fair  in  ety- 
mology, but  not  quite  up  to  the  times.  Pie-oneers,  of 
course.  The  name  is  distinctively  American.  It  is  sug- 
gestive. Most  of  them  got  pie  enough.  But  when  their 
parade-day  comes  around  they  forget  all  their  hardships — 
the  woes  of  buttonless  bachelorhood,  the  unboiled  shirt, 
the  venerable  but  active  flour,  the  monotonous  bean — 
and  remember  only  the  rich  pocket,  the  lucky  find,  the 
illusive  but  alluring  prospect,  and  the  wild  delight  of  stay- 
ing out  o'  nights  without  the  reactionary  morning  inter- 
view with  the  "  fierce  avenging  sprite  "  of  the  domestic 
hearth;  the  "  full  hands,"  and  the  hazardous  excitement 
of  a  four-flush;  and  I  could  fancy  that  I  heard,  as  they 
passed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  hearts  that  beat  as  one  for— 

The  days  of  old  and  the  days  of  gold, 
The  days  of  '49. 

On  the  28th  of  August  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Mission,  and  saw  two  old  toilers  standing  before  a 
corner  grocery,  like  the  Peri  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  dis- 
consolate. A  good-natured  fellow  came  by  and  suggested 
"beer."  "No,  no;  not  to-day,"  said  one  of  them — piety 
and  brogue  struggling  in  his  tones,  while  a  tear  threatened 
to  extinguish  the  fires  in  "  his  innocent  nose" — "  nothing 
but  gin  to-day.  It's  the  day  of  the  new  saint,  you  know — 
St.  Juniper-berry."  And  they  passed  solemnly  in.  Poor 
old  fellow  !  he'd  got  hold  of  the  name  wrong,  and  thought 
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it  the  appointment  of  a  holiday  to  commemorate  oldjuni- 
pero  Serra  the  apotheosis  of  Gin. 


It  was  a  lucky  thing  for  Professor  Sender  that  he  ob- 
tained such  able  counsel,  though  rather  late  in  the  day. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  produce  some  slight  pre- 
possession in  even  the  most  fair-minded  jury,  when  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  substitutes  the  plea  of  not  guilty.  I 
feel  certain  that  all  the  time  I  should  be  trying  to  weigh 
impartially  the  evidence  and  the  facts;  I  should  find  my- 
self going  back  to  brutal,  bed-rock  common  sense,  and 
arguing  that,  after  all,  the  fellow  himself  must  know  better 
than  any  other  witness  whether  he  did  it  or  not.  Espe- 
cially must  this  be  the  case  where  the  same  set  of  men 
constitute  judge  and  jury,  prosecuting  attorney  and  final 
court  of  appeal. 

Poor  Professor  Senger,  in  the  surprise  of  the  charge, 
seems  to  have  lost  his  head  and  pleaded  ignorance  of  the 
law,  which  we  all  know  non  excusat,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Then  step  in  Mr.  Frank  Pixley  et  al.,  with  the 
added  defense,  "  Besides,  he  never  did  it."  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Senger  had  a  fine  show  to  sail  off  the  quicksand  of 
official  turpitude  with  Hying  colors,  but  failed  to  take  the 
tide  at  the  flood.  As  a  Nevada  man  said,  "  I  guess  the 
man  was  all  right,  but  his  defense  condemned  him." 


Conversation  on  the  street  car:  "Well,  what  are  we 
going  to  see  this  week?"  "Lohengrin  and  Barrett." 
"  Well,  show  me  the  programme,  and  I  guess  I  can." 
"  Can  what?  "  [With  a  dazed  look.]  "Crin  and  bear  it, 
didn't  you  say?  "  And  there  was  silence  in  that  street  car 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 


The  fair  is  over.  What  should  we  do  without  it?  In- 
dividuals may  tire,  and  cease  to  find  any  wild  excitement 
in  the  yearly  saturnalia  of  steam-engines,  pop-corn,  sew- 
ing-machines and  crochet  work.  But  history  repeats 
itself;  and  though  men  (as  individuals)  may  come  and 
men  may  go,  the  crowd  (as  an  aggregate)  goes  on  forever. 
For  me,  the  only  object  of  interest  was  the  incubator. 
Poor  little  chicks!  born  orphans,  and  committed  to  the 
maternal  solicitude  of  a  tin  roof  with  a  woolen  fringe ! 
What  a  substitute  for  the  busy,  motherly,  anxious  old 
hen,  with  her  worried  "  cl'k  !  cl'k !"  scratching  away  for 
her  greedy  brood,  or  for  the  soft,  warm,  downy  shelter  of 
her  enfolding  wings!  The  vivified  egg  which  has  known 
none  of  these  things  has  been  defrauded  of  the  joys  of 
chickhood.    It  is  a  case  for  Mr.  Hunter. 


Standing  in  pitying  mood  before  the  incubator,  my 
yearning  soul  was  somewhat  coiTiforted  by  the  following 
conversation  between  two  evidently  married  persons : 

She.  O,  dear!  do  see  that  pink  chicken!  and  the 
lavender!  Oh,  my!  do  you  suppose  they  were  born  so? 

He.    Born  so?    Why,  of  course  not ;  but  they  died  so. 

I  moved  away,  reflecting  that  death  should  find  us  all 
red-dy — which  is,  perhaps,  about  the  same  as  pink. 


After  seeing  the  play  of  Julius  Cccsar  Saturday  night,  I 
begin  to  think  Lawrence  Barrett  more  of  a  wire-puller 
than  Marc  Antony  would  make  him  out — that  is,  if  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  making  the  cast.  It  was  actual 
fore-cast.  In  the  choice  of  a  Caesar  he  made  sure  of  his 
own  justification  as  the  slayer  of  a  person  eminently  fitted 
to  be  killed.  I  don't  know  how  the  Roman  populace  on 
the  stage  regarded  it,  but  I  am  certain  that  from  the 
moment  "  Caius  Julius  Caisar  "  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
the  audience,  to  a  man,  were  with  the  conspirators.  Set- 
ting aside  the  mooted  question  of  his  ambition,  there 
could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  his  existence  being  inimi- 
cal to  the  public  weal,  and  there  seemed  little  doubt 
that  the  sooner  "  Cassius,"  Louis  James  and  the  rest 
could  make  it  convenient  to  kill  him  off,  the  better — for  the 
audience.  What  did  he  have  on  his  face?  A  set  of  unmistak- 
ably Celtic  features,  of  course ;  but  what  else?  It  seemed 
sticklied  o'er  with  some  kind  of  varnish,  that  made  it  look 
as  if  it  were  pasted  on.  Such  a  face  and  rich  brogue  are  in- 
deed valuable  properties  for  a  stage  Irishman,  but  in  the 
Roman  emperor  they  seemed  a  trifle  incongruous.  The 
leer — -suggestive  of  a  wink — with  which  he  favored  "Cal- 
phurnia  "  after  hearing  her  dream  interpreted  by  "  Decius," 
could  be  properly  supplemented  only  by  "  Look  a'  thot, 
now,  Calfarny  !  "  I  was  not  in  the  least  surprised,  when 
the  funeral  scene  was  on,  to  hear  a  gentleman  beside  me 
murmur,  "  It's  a  fine  wake  they're  givin'  'urn." 

"  Calphurnia "  was  the  very  ideal  of  Ca;sar's  wife — 
fully  meeting  the  well-known  requirement  of  that  exigent 
husband.  Nature  had  formed  her  "above  suspicion" — 
unless  in  an  asylum  for  the  blind. 


Dear  to  the  heart  of  every  old  Californian  is  the  name 
of  Frank  Washington,  and  they  see  that  his  memory  is 
kept  green.  He  was  once  one  of  a  merry  party  coming 
up  from  Panama  on  the  old  John  L.  Stephens.  One  day 
at  dinner  the  company  was  electrified  at  seeing  the 
always  elegant,  high-bred  Frank  raise  his  knife  and 
decapitate  an  errant  ant  that,  after  the  sweet,  trusting 
manner  of  steamship  insects,  was  pursuing  his  way  across 
a  slice  of  Westphalia.  But  the  remark  which  accom- 
panied the  outrage  raised  the  act  from  the  vulgar  to  the 
sublime:  "Off  with  his  head!  So  much  for  Bug-in- 
ham ! " 


I  walked  home  from  the  opera  Thursday  night  with  two 
musical  friends.  The  young  are  severe.  The  old  have 
learned  how  easy  it  is  to  be  imperfect,  and  can  see  the 
pearls  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  dog.  And  then,  it  re- 
quires something  beside  a  trained  car  to  enjoy  music,  es- 
pecially the  music  of  Lohengrin.  Imagination  has  a  little 
to  do  with  it,  though  your  musician  seldom  seems  to 
allow  for  that  important  factor.  Betrayed  by  the  graceful 
presence  and  vibrating  tones  of  Pappenheim,  and  the 
strength  and  tenderness  of  Junk's  "  Lohengrin,"  I  had 
forgotten  to  be  critical,  and  had  lost  myself  in  a  dream  of 
life  that  might  be — but  never  is;  of  perfect  love  unques- 
tioning, and  (most  wonderful)  of  perfect  trust,  deserved; 
of  the  same  love  urged  on  by  doubt  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion; of  the  noble  sorrow  of  a  great  heart  uncompre- 
hended;  of  that  supremest  tragedy  of  life  or  death- 
eternal  separation.  And  I  had  to  listen  to  these  relent- 
less, iconoclastic  music-lovers? 

"I  don't  think,"  said  she,  "I  should  have  been  so 
utterly  crushed  without  woe  if  I  hadn't  looked  across  and 
seen  you  with  that  rapt  expression  on  your  countenance. 
I  despise  such  duplicity.  Don't  pretend  you  really  enjoyed 
it!    Own  up,  and  I'll  admit  you  did  it  well." 

Why  answer,  except  according  to  Hoyle?— "  Wait 
till  I  see  the  morning  papers;  then  I'll  know  whether  I 
liked  it  or  not;  and  so  will  you." 

"To  sing  the  music  of  the  future  in  the  present,"  said 
he,  loftily,  "  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  anachronism; 
but  it  establishes  a  fact  which  has  caused  me  some  little 
concern — viz.,  the  exact  locale  of  my  hereafter.  Wagner 
has  settled  it.  If  this  is  the  music  of  my  future,  it  can't 
be  heaven." 

"  But  surely,"  I  protested,  "though  Wagner  may  for- 
swear melody,  in  a  certain  cheap  sense,  yet  you  must 
allow  that  the  concerted  parts  " 

"  Were  disconcerted  by  the  chorus,  and  disconcerting 
to  the  audience,  as  well  as  to  poor  Rosewald.  If  he 
meant  anything— save  despair— by  the  frantic  whack! 
whackl  whack!  of  his  baton,  he  knows  best.  But  it 
only  excited  his  unmanageable  circus  to  more  desperate 
efforts  each  to  get  away  from  all  the  rest.  There  was  but 
one  happy  man  in  the  house — and  he  was  asleep.  He 
was  twice  blessed,  for  he  could  sleep  reckless  of  the  snores 
he  might  snore,  as  they  could  never  have  been  heard 
amid  the  discordant  war  of  instruments  'like  sweet  bells 
jangled,  out  of  tune.' " 

And  so  my  dream  melted  into  thin  air,  as  my  dreams 
have  flown  before.  But  methought  the  Spirit  of  Music, 
hovering  near,  whispered  softly:  "Enjoy  my  spell  while 
ye  may,  for  lo  !  the  critics  ye  have  always  with  you ;  but 
me  ye  have  not  always." 


I  know  that,  in  referring  to  the  fair,  should  I  advert  to 
"that  picture,"  the  editor  of  The  San  Franciscan  would 
chuck  this  paper  into  the  basket  and  me  from  his  staff,  at 
once,  forever  and  "  without  recourse," — and  serve  us 
right,  too.  So  I  shall  not  mention  it.  Passing  that 
locality  one  evening  (with  averted  face,  of  course),  I  heard 
a  timid,  hesitating  voice:  "  Well,  really,  now,  I  don't  see 
anything  so  very  objectionable  in  that  picture — except  the 
old  priest's  face;"  and  the  reply — in  tones  of  what  I  im- 
agine is  implied  in  the  expression  "  withering  sarcasm  " — 
"  Don't  you,  really?    Well,  that's  the  picture  !  " 


Acting  on  the  old  adage  that  evil  communications  are 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  I  was  coming  home  the  other  night, 
under  the  escort  of  a  Democrat — not  a  policeman.  As 
we  passed  a  handsome  house  on  Sutter  street  we  heard  a 
clear  voice  singing,  and  just  caught  the  concluding  lines : 

Then  give  your  vote,  since  vote  you  must, 
To  Morrow,  love,  to  Morrow! 

He  said  I  hadn't  got  the  next  to  the  last  line  right ;  but 
it's  good  enough,  and  I  like  the  sentiment. 

  Francesca. 

THE  ARTISTS. 


It  is  only  on  occasions  like  the  recent  exhibition  in  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  that  one  is  brought  to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  painting  fever 
which  has  of  late  years  swept  over  this  city  with  unusual 
violence.  It  has  attacked  a  great  many  youthful  subjects, 
who  sit  before  their  easels  with  rapt  interest  and  bated 
breath,  putting  on,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  landscapes 
of  a  Paris  green  hue,  overshadowed  by  indigo  skies  of  a 
pleasing  palpability,  with  trees  of  the  most  artistic  rigidity 
as  to  foliage,  and  the  utmost  neatness  and  smoothness  as 
to  trunks,  while  the  human  figures  introduced  to  lend 
grace  to  the  scene  arc  wont  to  assume  an  air  of  strenuous 
uprightness,  when  they  arc  not  posturing  in  the  most  un- 
comfortable attitudes.  All  things  must  have  a  beginning, 
however,  and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that 
our  boyotic  Raphaels,  Tilians,  Correggios,  do  any  worse 
work  than  has  been  done  all  along  by  the  same  class  in 
other  art  centers.  As  for  our  regular  amateur  artists,  I 
am  inclined  to  assign  to  them  a  high  place  in  this  respect — 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  am  losing  caste  with  my  professional 
friends  in  saying  so.  Crude  productions,  whether  they 
be  in  the  shape  of  placques,  panels,  enameled  metal  or 
pottery,  water-colors,  drawings  or  etchings,  pictures  in 
oil,  or  what  not,  can  never  injure  true  art,  or  discourage 
the  love  for  it  among  the  people.    If  our  amateurs  should 


pile  the  streets  full  of  wretched  placques  and  daubed  can 
vases,  no  true  artist  in  the  city  would  need  have  cause  t< 
fear  for  his  bread  and  butter.  But  1  doubt  if  I  could  hint 
without  incurring  offense  that  there  are  certain  amateurs 
in  the  city  to  whose  work  some  of  our  professionals  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  inscribe  their  names.  That  is  where 
the  competition  so  much  complained  of  really  lies,  and 
that  is  where,  in  plain  truth,  the  brogan  squeezes. 

Nothing  stirs  up  the  fancy  of  an  art  lover  like  a  strong 
marine  painting;  such  a  one,  for  instance,  as  the  English 
Turner  might  have  thrown  on  his  canvas  in  his  earlier 
years,  with  a  wealth  of  wave-color,  a  setting  of  brown 
rocks,  and  over  all  such  skies  and  clouds  as  one  only 
sees  hanging  over  the  sea.  Coulter,  in  his  "Wreck," 
has  made  some  pretensions  to  these  effects.  He  has 
placed  a  dismantled  ship  upon  a  raging  sea,  drifting  upon 
a  rocky  shore.  He  has  made  his  sky  sufficiently  threaten- 
ing in  its  aspect,  and  the  spray  dashing  over  high  jagged 
rocks  is  not  so  suggestive  of  white  paint  as  those  things 
sometimes  are.  He  has  dashed  on  with  a  strong  hand 
the  dark  green  breakers,  and  has  filled  the  sea  with  bits  of 
wreckage,  while  above  the  rocks  the  sea  birds  are  beat- 
ing their  wings  against  a  heavy  gale.  But,  after  all,  the 
picture  does  not  sufficiently  impress  one  with  the  terrible 
scene  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  artist  has  under- 
taken to  portray.  Given  the  same  details  and  more  virile 
treatment,  and  far  better  results  could  have  been  effected. 

Raschen  has  recently  exhibited  a  backwoods  scene — 
"A  Roadside  Meeting" — in  which  a  rough  vaquero  is 
paying  his  addresses  to  a  country  maiden,  who  is  receiv- 
ing them  with  demure  satisfaction.  The  place  of  meeting 
is  on  the  veranda  of  a  cottage,  and  the  wayfarer's  horse 
is  standing  near  at  hand,  with  a  hard-driven  appearance, 
and  looking  as  though  he  felt  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
rest  he  is  taking.  The  drawing  is  fairly  done,  but  not  so 
much  can  be  said  for  the  coloring ;  and  while  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  technicalities  and  detail  in  the  rustic 
fence,  the  scrubby-looking  trees  and  other  objects,  the 
chief  figures  lack  expression,  and  there  is  left  a  doubt  as 
to  the  artist's  motive  in  the  posturing.  Raschen  can  do 
much  better  work  than  this. 

Benoni  Irwin  has  returned  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  now 
sojourning  in  this  city,  where  he  will  remain  for  a  month 
or  two.  He  has  several  orders  for  portraits,  which  he  in- 
tends to  execute  before  his  return  to  New  York. 

Yelland  finds  the  climate  of  Oakland  agreeing  with  him 
so  well  that  he  only  presents  himself  at  his  California 
street  studio  on  Fridays.  He  says  that  he  comes  over 
here  to  get  out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  Oakland  city  life,  and 
to  do  a  little  quiet  painting.  Like  nearly  all  of  our  land- 
scape painters,  his  best  work  is  done  within  brick-and- 
mortar  walls,  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  nature. 

No  one  knows  where  Robinson  is  or  what  he  is  doing, 
as  he  has  not  been  seen  on  the  street  for  several  days.  He 
may  be  hanging  from  some  crag  on  Cloud's  Rest,  or  fitting 
up  a  hollow  sequoia  for  a  studio,  but  it  is  strongly  sus- 
pected that  his  brush  is  being  industriously  wielded  down 
in  his  Battery  street  den,  where  he  is  at  home  to  no  one 
■but  rent  collectors  and  book  agents.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  seclusion  it  is  probable  that  a  marine  or  a  Yosemiteof 
more  than  ordinary  merit  may  soon  find  the  light. 

"  On  the  Stairs  "  is  a  cunning  specimen  of  the  Mongol 
juvenile  with  a  still  smaller  heathen  on  her  back ;  and  in 
this  picture  Wores,  who  has  striven  for  simplicity  and 
artlessness  of  posing,  has  made  more  than  ever  before  out 
of  the  model  which  he  has  experimented  with  so  often. 
She  is  a  queer  little  thing  of  four  or  five  summers,  and  the 
only  female  child  the  artist  has  been  able  to  secure  in 
Chinatown  for  money,  candy,  toys  or  other  childish  temp- 
tations. There  is  something  refreshing  in  the  sight  of  the 
little  heathen,  who  stands,  apple  in  hand,  beside  an  old 
brick  wall,  with  her  infantile  burden  borne  sturdily  aloft. 
Both  in  face  and  form  she  has  been  carefully  reproduced. 
Nothing  is  lacking,  from  the  tiny  bracelet  on  the  wrist  to 
the  little  piece  of  red  silk  in  the  end  of  the  pigtail ;  and 
the  child  stands  there,  a  striking  representative  of  the  race 
which  is  only  attractive  in  its  early  years,  and  not  always 
then.  Midas. 


Smith.  You  recollect  Smasher,  the  prize-fighter?  Well, 
I  licked  him  last  week,  so  he  won't  be  able  to  walk  for  a 
month. 

Jones.  I  low  did  you  do  it?  He  weighs  twice  as  much 
as  you? 

Smith.  lie  did;  but  he  doesn't  now.  You  know  how 
he  insulted  me  at  the  Garden  last  spring?  Well,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  get  even. 

/ones.    I  suppose  you  took  boxing  lessons? 

Smith.  No. 

Jones.    Then  you  bought  a  pistol? 

Smith.  Neither.  I  made  friends  with  him,  and  finally 
persuaded  him  to  go  down  to  the  seashore  to  spend  the 
summer  for  his  health. 

Jones.  Well? 

Smith.  When  he  got  starved  down  to  my  size  I  paid 
him  a  visit  and  wiped  the  beach  up  with  him. — JVew 
York  Graphic. 

Kaiser  William  and  Kaiser  1'' ran/,  kissed  each  other  at 
parting]  a  few  days  ago.  After  the  osculation  Kaiser 
William  turned  aside  his  head,  wiped  his  mouth  with  his 
coat-sleeve  and  muttered,  "Beer  and  Limburger;"  while 
Kaiser  Franz  made  a  wry  fade  face,  expectorated,  and 
murmered,  "  Bill's  been  eating  onions." 


Nevada  is  expected  to  poll  15,000  votes  in  November. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  COLLECTOR. 


/■'in  Raie tckleflptt  ttauend  Dingt, 
Geld,  Glasiora/hn,  Perltn,  Kinge, 
In  (iiii'm  Winkel  wo  cr  schlief.  , 
Der  Haushahn  sahe  dies  unJ  rief, 
"IVas  //ins/  tin  </<•«//  mil  diexen  Sachen 
Die  dick  dock  niemals  eljuklick  maehenV 
"fckweiss  «  ulbsi  hum,"  sfrrock  der  Rabe, 
Ich  mi*1  es  nnr  Jamil  ich  s  hube." 

A  raven  dragged  a  thousand  things, 
Coins  and  glass-beads,  (>earls  and  rings, 
In  nook  wherein  he  made  his  bed. 
Observing  this,  the  rooster  said, 
"  What  doest  thou,  pray,  with  all  this  hoard 
Which  ne'er  to  thee  can  good  afford?" 
"  Don't  know  myself,"  the  bird  confessed; 
"  I  take  to  be  of  it  possessed." 

Translated  by  W.  S.  SkurtUff. 


THE  MAX  WITH  THE  GREEN  PATCH. 


BY   ARTHUR  m'eWEN. 


Seven  or  eight  years  ago  this  sign,  in  large,  plain  black 
letters  on  a  white  ground,  was  nailed  up  over  a  store  door 
on  Second  street,  San  Francisco  : 


JOHN  AMBLER,  Dry  Goons. 


The  establishment  was  a  small  one,  but  it  was  neatly- 
kept,  and  had  the  unmistakcable  look  imparted  by 
prosperity.  I  passed  the  store  every  day  in  going  to  and 
from  my  work.  It  was  just  like  many  other  stores  in  the 
neighborhood,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  sidewalk  throng, 
I  went  by  daily  as  unconscious  of  their  individuality  as 
that  of  the  separate  cobbles  in  the  street's  pavement. 
The  eye  sees  a  thousand  things  were  the  brain  takes  cog- 
nizance of  one.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  did  glance  often 
into  the  show-windows  and  store  doors  as  I  hurried  along 
day  after  day,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  the  eye 
thought  worth  while  to  telegraph.  What  caused  me  to 
note  the  place  of  John  Ambler  more  than  the  others  was 
that  Mr.  Ambler  wore  a  green  patch  over  his  left  eye.  I 
did  not  think  consciously  about  this.  Mr.  Ambler  might 
have  married,  died,  or  failed  in  business,  and  I  should 
have  felt  no  more  interest  in  either  of  the  disasters  than  if 
a  boil  had  gathered  on  his  shoulder-blade,  unknown  to 
anybody  but  himself.  Possibly  it  was  a  fellow-feeling 
which  caused  my  eye  to  observe  the  affliction  which  had 
befallen  one  of  its  kind  and  to  demand  my  attention.  If 
Mr.  Ambler  had  had  but  one  leg,  no  doubt  my  eye  would 
have  been  as  indifferent  to  his  misfortune  as  the  rest  of 
me  was  to  the  green  patch.  Hut  the  solicitude  of  my  eye 
for  Mr.  Ambler's  eye  gradually  interested  me  in  him. 
I  caught  myself  wondering  in  a  hazy  way,  whenever  I 
passed  his  store,  how  he  had  come  by  the  injury  which 
had  disfigured  his  countenance. 

There  was  nothing  striking  in  the  ap|X>arance  of  Mr. 
Ambler  except  the  green  patch.  He  was  middle-aged, 
middle-sized,  and  neither  dark  nor  fair.  His  full  beard 
was  of  lightish  brown,  as  was  his  hair,  which  had  begun 
to  fall  out.  His  face  was  not  sparkling  with  intelligence, 
neither  was  it  stupid — simply  an  ordinary  face ;  and  his 
remaining  eye  had  a  somewhat  conciliatory  expression — 
imparted  probably  by  his  trade,  which  was  almost  ex- 
clusively with  women,  to  whom  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity, of  course,  of  being  deferential,  by  reason  of  their  sex 
and  patronage. 

I  was  absorbed  one  evening  in  a  newspaper,  which  I 
had  stuck  up  against  a  sauce  bottle  as  I  consumed  my 
cheap  and  lonely  dinner  in  a  Second  street  restaurant.  I 
chanced  to  look  up,  and  my  eye  saluted  Mr.  Ambler's 
green  patch.  He  had  seated  himself  on  the  other  side  of 
the  narrow  little  table  at  which  I  was  eating.  We 
presently  exchanged  a  few  words,  and  then  fell  into  con- 
versation. What  we  spoke  about  I  can't  remember,  but 
I  know  it  made  my  three  twelve-cent  dishes  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pleasanter  meal  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to, 
even  if  the  discourse  was  neither  profound  nor  amusing. 

Mr.  Ambler  and  I  became  friends — that  is,  each  would 
seek  the  table  of  the  other  rather  than  feed  alone.  From 
this  we  rose  to  the  intimacy  of  little  after-dinner  walks 
around  the  block,  defiling  the  air  with  the  cigar  presented 
to  each  customer  by  the  restaurant-keeper — the  motive  for 
the  generosity  being  to  crush  a  rival  opposite.  I  found 
Mr.  Ambler  to  be  moderately  talkative,  quite  intelligent, 
but  not  at  all  inquisitive.  Indeed,  he  never  asked  me  about 
myself;  I  had  even  to  volunteer  my  name.  In  one  of 
our  commonplace  chats  as  we  strolled  to  aid  digestion,  it 
chanced  to  come  out  that  he  had  a  hobby — the  collection 
of  autographs.  I  was  a  reporter  on  a  newspaper,  and 
happened  to  be  able  to  present  him  with  half  a  dozen 
brief  notes  from  as  many  politicians,  asking  to  be  inter- 
viewed. This  endeared  me  to  Mr.  Ambler.  He  invited 
me  to  his  rooms.  They  were  over  his  store,  and  were 
comfortably  furnished.  There  were  lounges,  easy  chairs, 
and  pipes.  Two  German  chromos  and  a  dozen  framed 
letters,  written  by  more  or  less  eminent  men,  adorned  the 
walls.  It  became  quite  a  regular  thing  for  us  to  spend 
our  evenings  together  here,  and  smoke,  and  drink  a  glass 
or  two  of  punch.  While  ready  enough  to  talk  of  his  busi- 
ness and  its  rivalries,  and  frequently  chatting  about  him- 
self and  the  most  interesting  occurrences  in  his  uneventful 
life,  Mr.  Ambler  never,  by  the  faintest  allusion,  touched 
upon  the  loss  of  his  left  eye.  He  showed  a  perfect  ab- 
sence of  curiosity  about  me,  listening  politely  if  I  dropped 
into  personal  reminiscences,  or  spoke  of  the  seamy  side  of 
newspaper  wo  k — a  subject  which  commonly  excites 
lively  interest  in  most  people,  it  being  like  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes  of  a  theater — but  he  never  asked  questions. 

The  green  patch  began  to  torment  me.  It  challenged 
me  continually  to  inquiry.  By  many  delicate  strategems 
I  sought  to  entrap  him  into  a  revelation.  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune to  have  a  club-foot,  and  I  dwelt  upon  the  distress 
it  gave  one  to  be  deprived  of  the  full  use  of  his  body,  nar- 


rating instances  in  which  my  deformity  had  caused  me 
to  suffer  great  mortification.  He  expressed  hearty  sym- 
pathy, but,  to  my  chagrin,  did  not  meet  confidence  with 
confidence.  The  green  patch  covered  an  apparently 
inpenetrable  mystery. 

Hut  the  most,  cunning  and  alert  are  sometimes  off  their 
guard.  I  knocked  at  Mr.  Ambler's  door  one  evening. 
My  halting  footstep  and  knock  had  grown  familiar  to  him, 
and  it  was  in  an  abstracted  tone  that  he  called  to  me  to 
come  in.  He  had  been  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a  new 
autograpic  prize,  and  as  I  entered  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
smiled  absently. 

I  say  eyes,  for  the  green  patch  was  thrown  up  against  his 
forehead,  and  for  an  instant— and  an  instant  only — both 
his  eyes  met  mine.  In  a  flash  he  flipped  down  the  green 
patch  over  the  left  one. 

Mr.  Ambler  was  confused  and  agitated.  I  was  amazed, 
and  no  doubt  my  face  showed  it,  for  he  soon  lost  his 
embarrassment  and  laughed  a  little  as  he  said : 

"  Well,  since  you've  found  me  out,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you.   Let's  have  a  punch  and  a  pipe  while  I  am  at  it." 

It  flashed  upon  me  that  he  had  committed  a  crime,  and 
wore  the  green  patch  as  a  disguise. 

We  sat  down  face  to  face,  pipe  in  mouth  and  glass  in 
hand.  Mr.  Ambler  leaned  forward  a  little,  and  then 
lifted  the  green  patch  and  gazed  fixedly  at  me. 

"Oh,  I  have  no  special  purpose,"  I  said  hastily,  "in 
wishing  to  know  why  you  wear  it." 

"Mere  idle  curiosity,  that  I  am  now  ashamed  of,"  I 
said. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  do  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  pry 
into  your  secret." 

"I  assure  you,"  I  said,  "that  I  shall  hold  it  in  the 
strictest  confidence." 

"I  can't  imagine,  I'm  sure,  what  the  consequences 
would  be  if  I  divulged  it,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  you  may  rely  upon  me,"  I  said.  "  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor." 

Mr.  Ambler  replaced  the  green  patch,  and,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  gave  a  short  laugh  that  had  more  pain 
than  mirth  in  it.  Then  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  while  I 
had  been  answering  questions  with  eager  rapidity,  Mr. 
Ambler  had  never  asked  one  ! 

"  It  affects  every  one  the  same  way,"  he  said,  draining 
his  glass,  and  setting  it  down  with  a  sigh.  "  Look  at  it 
once  more,  and  don't  speak  until  I  replace  the  patch." 

1  looked  again.  It  glared  questioningly  at  me.  I  could 
only  by  a  strong  effort  restrain  myself  from  answering 
aloud,  as  I  had  done  before.  Never  did  I  see  such  a 
blaze  of  interrogation  in  any  human  eye. 

"  It  is  purely  physical,"  said  Mr.  Ambler,  as  he  let  fall 
the  green  patch.  "  You  have  noticed,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  rather  deficient  in  curiosity  than  otherwise.  You 
know  it  is  not  my  habit  to  ask  questions;  yet,  if  I  were 
to  keep  this  shade  up,  you  would  sit  here  and  fancy  that 
I  was  devoured  by  inquisitiveness,  and  go  on  answering 
the  questions  which,  though  I  might  never  speak  a  word, 
you  would  imagine  I  was  asking  you — just  as  you  did  a 
moment  ago.' " 
"  It  is  very  strange,"  I  remarked,  bewildered. 
"  It  is,  indeed.  I  have  found  no  oculist  who  can  give 
any  explanation  of  it.  None  of  them  ever  heard  of  a  case 
like  mine.  As  I  look  back  I  can  sec  that  it  began  to 
come  on  about  ten  years  ago,  but  it  took  two  years  of  very 
painful  ex|>ei  ience  to  make  me  aware  of  the  nature  of  my 
misfortune.  The  green  patch  was  a  happy  device  dis- 
covered by  accident,  as  I  shall  show  you.  The  sight  of 
the  eye  is  perfectly  good,  but  I  dare  not  use  it,  except 
when  I  am  alone  here.  For  the  first  two  years,"  Mr.  Am- 
bler went  on,  "  I  was  wholly  unconscious  that  there  was 
anything  peculiar  in  my  appearance,  and  I  came  to  be- 
lieve that  either  the  world  was  going  mad  or  that  I  was 
out  of  my  own  senses.  When  going  along  the  street, 
thinking  of  my  own  affairs  or  nothing  at  all,  men  would 
stop  before  me  and  say,  'Well,  sir?'  as  if  I  had  asked 
them  some  question ;  and  when  1  assured  them  that  I  had 
not  spoken,  they  would  look  sharply  at  me  to  see  if  I  was 
drunk  or  hoaxing  them.  I  made  everybody  uncomfort- 
able, without  the  slightest  wish  to  do  so.  I  stopped  a 
trial  in  a  district  court  by  simply  going  in  and  taking  a 
front  seat,  and  watching  the  proceedings  with  the  interest 
of  an  ordinary  spectator.  First  the  lawyers  began  casting 
side  glances  at  me,  and  hurriedly  covered  up  their  papers — 
it  was  a  will  case,  I  remember;  then,  with  vicious  looks 
at  me,  they  charged  each  other  with  hiring  spies.  Even 
the  Judge  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  me,  and  finally, 
after  fidgeting  about  in  the  most  uneasy  way,  adjourned 
court  for  the  day.  I  am  sure  I  was  followed  home  by 
agents  of  the  lawyers. 

"  I  used  to  go  to  church  occasionally,"  pursued  Mr. 
Ambler,  "  but  was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  I  went  late 
one  Sunday,  and  was  shown  into  a  front  pew.  The  min- 
ister caught  my  eye  as  I  came  up  the  aisle.  I  seemed  to 
fascinate  him,  for  I  had  not  been  seated  a  minute  when, 
after  stumbling  in  his  sermon,  he  stopped  and  beckoned 
a  deacon  to  him,  and  leaned  down  and  whispered  in  his 
ear.  The  deacon  came  to  me  and  asked  if  what  I  had  to 
say  to  the  preacher  was  of  very  great  importance,  or  could 
I  wait  until  after  service.  I  thought  both  the  parson  and 
deacon  were  lunatics,  and  got  up  and  left  the  church. 

"  I  visited  the  theater  one  evening,"  Mr.  Ambler  went 
on,  "and  between  the  acts  looked  around,  like  everybody 
else,  but  at  nobody  in  particular.  My  eye  rested  care- 
lessly for  a  moment  on  a  young  lady  near  me— a  richly 
dressed  and  very  handsome  girl.  To  my  surprise,  she 
colored  and  looked  modestly  down.  This  naturally  ex- 
cited my  interest,  and  whenever  she  looked  up  our  eyes 
met.  She  became  agitated,  and  hurriedly  whispered  to 
a  large  man  with  a  big  mustache  who  sat  beside  her.  He 
turned  fiercely,  but  encountering  my  eye,  said,  in  some 
bewilderment,  '  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir?'  '  No,  sir,'  I 
answered,  in  astonishment.  He  glared  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment steadily  then,  and  leaning  toward  me  until  his  face 
was  close  to  mine,  asked  in  a  low  and  ferocious  voice : 
'  What  the  devil  is  it  you  want  to  know,  sir?  Can  this 
young  lady  or  myself  give  you  the  information  you  are 
clamoring  for? '  I  was  speechless.  Another  madman,  I 
thought ;  and  to  avoid  a  scene  I  left  the  theater. 


"My  life  became  a  sort  of  panic.  People  were  con- 
tinually demanding  to  know  if  I  had  spoken  to  them.  I 
saw  men  sometimes  start  and  turn  pale  under  my  eye  as 
I  passed,  as  if  I  had  gazed  into  their  souls  and  plucked 
out  the  knowledge  of  their  blackest  secrets.  I  saw  women 
blush,  or  lose  color,  as  if  my  glance  showed  that  I  knew 
their  hidden  faults.  I  found,  too,  that  my  business  was 
suffering.  I  ,adies,  to  whom  I  had  not  addressed  a  word, 
would  lose  their  temper  and  tell  me  not  to  keep  asking 
them  what  they  were  going  to  buy;  that  if  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  show  goods  they  would  go  elsewhere. 
Others,  when  paying  for  their  purchases,  would  demand 
indignantly  how  I  dared  to  suspect  them  of  trying  to  pass 
counterfeit  money.  Still  others  grew  coquettish,  and  gig- 
gled and  called  me  a  horrid  man,  in  the  sight  and  pres- 
ence of  my  best  and  most  respectable  customers.  I  was 
engaged  to  a  lovely  girl  "—here  poor  Mr.  Ambler's  voice 
became  unsteady,  and  he  pulled  hard  at  his  pipe — "  and 
she  threw  me  over.  She  told  me  she  would  never  marry 
a  man  who  was  insanely  suspicious,  and  never  an  instant 
in  her  presence  but  he  showed  that  he  doubted  her.  I 
sw;ore  frantically  that  doubt  of  her  had  never  entered  my 
mind.  She  was  weeping,  and  at  my  impassioned  words 
relented ;  but  as  she  raised  her  head  to  come  forward  she 
sprang  back  indignantly,  and  cried  that  my  own  face  at 
the  instant  belied  my  words." 

"  Had  you  no  friend  to  tell  you  the  cause  of  all  this?  " 
I  asked. 

"  How  could  any  friend  do  that?  "  answered  the  unfor- 
tunate Ambler.  "  Who  ever  heard  of  such  another  case 
as  mine,  and  how  could  any  one  suspect  that  my  ques- 
tioning look  was  merely  a  physical  peculiarity?  Most  of 
my  friends  I  lost  rapidly.  I  came  to  be  spoken  of  every- 
where as  a  prying,  meddlesome,  suspicious  person  whom 
it  would  be  well  to  avoid,  and  I  was  avoided  accord- 
ingly? " 

"How  did  you  come  to  know  what  ailed  you?"  I 
asked. 

"  By  having  my  photographs  taken.  I  was  thunder- 
struck when  I  looked  at  them.  My  face  had  become  one 
interrogation  point.  I  saw  it  all  then,  and  felt  as  if  the 
devil  had  taken  possession  of  me.  I  was  afraid  of  myself 
as  something  uncanny,  and  dreaded  to  be  alone.  I 
haunted  the  offices  of  the  doctors,  but  none  could  help 
me.    I  thought  I  should  go  mad." 

Filled  with  wonder  at  this  strange  story,  I  asked  the 
miserable  man  how  he  came  to  adopt  the  green  patch. 
He  replied  that  one  Tobias  Trotter,  a  cigar  dealer  on 
Market  street,  had  been  his  life-long  friend.  They  were 
boys  together,  and  had  always  been  intimate.  Mr.  Trot- 
ter's eye  having  no  questioning  infirmity,  and  being  ever 
turned  to  the  main  chance,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  wife.  A  year  after  his  marriage,  he  dashed  one  forenoon 
into  Mr.  Ambler's  store,  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head  and  his  coat  flying  open,  shouting  as  he  extended 
his  hand :  "  It's  a  boy,  John  !    Congratulate  me ! " 

Mr.  Ambler  gave  Mr.  Trotter  a  warm  grasp,  and  being 
too  deeply  moved  by  joyful  sympathy  for  the  moment  to 
find  words,  tried  to  look  his  gratification. 

Mr.  Trotter  met  the  fatal  eye  and  started.  His  joy 
evaporated,  and  he  snatched  his  hand  out  of  that  of  his 
friend,  and  stared  at  him  with  a  reddening  in  his  face. 

"  How  dare  you — how  dare  you  insult  me  and  outrage 
the  honor  of  my  wife  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Trotter,  husky 
with  rage. 

Poor  Mr.  Ambler  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  ere  he 
could  do  so,  Mr.  Trotter  goaded  beyond  self-control  by 
the  steady  blaze  of  mocking  inquiry  in  the  eye,  hit  it  w  ith 
his  fist,  and  then  fled  from  the  place. 

It  was  to  hide  his  blackened  eye  that  Mr.  Ambler  first 
wore  the  green  patch.  To  his  great  joy  he  discovered 
that  its  presence  relieved  him  of  the  great  annoyances — 
and  indeed,  dangers — which  embittered  his  life  ;  and  for 
eight  years  he  had  never  appeared  among  his  fellow-men 
without  it. 

"  Hut  a  terrible  fear  haunts  me,"  he  said,  as  he  mixed 
another  glass  of  punch.  "  You  know  that  there  is  a  close 
sympathy  between  the  eyes — that  when  one  is  affected  by 
any  disease,  the  other  is  almost  sure  to  be  attacked  in  the 
same  manner.  If  my  right  eye  should  get  to  be  like  my 
left  I  would  have  to  quit  business,  and  God  only  knows 
what  would  become  of  me.  I  should  be  cut  off  from  my 
kind.  Do  you  see  any  sign  of  it  coming  on  in  the  right 
eye?"  asked  Mr.  Ambler,  pulling  down  the  lower  lid  a 
little  with  his  forefinger,  bending  toward  me;  and  looking 
into  my  face  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
"  N-no,"  I  said,  doubtfully. 

"Ah  1 "  exclaimed  the  wretched  man,  springing  up  and 
pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro,  wringing  his  hands,  "I  knew 
it,  I  knew  it !  Your  voice  tells  m,e  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  glass  for  months  past,  yet  refused  to  believe." 

"  Oh,"  I  cried,  "  it  was  natural  that  your  fear  should 
give  you  the  look  of  eager  inquiry  which  I  saw." 

"No,  no! "  said  Ambler,  mournfully,  and  calming  him- 
self with  an  effort.    "  It  is  my  fate." 

Whenever  we  met  during  the  next  few  months  Mr. 
Ambler  would  turn  his  right  eye  upon  me,  and  with  the 
deepest  concern  inquire  if  I  perceived  any  change  in  its 
expression.  I  certainly  did,  but  sought,  out  of  pity,  to 
deceive  him  by  protesting  that  I  did  not.  His  constant 
questioning  of  his  eye  in  the  mirror,  and  the  absorption 
of  his  mind  by  the  one  thought,  at  last,  as  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, brought  on  the  very  calamity  which  he  would  have 
given  all  he  possessed  to  escape.  Within  a  year  from  the 
time  when  he  made  a  confidant  of  me  his  right  eye  was 
as  bad  as  his  left.  No  human  face  ever  before  bore  such 
an  expression  of  consuming  curiosity,  of  such  insatiable 
questioning,  as  his  now  did.  He  could  not  wear  two 
green  patches,  and  was  forced  to  retire  from  business. 

Hut  there  is  no  ill,  save  death,  which  can  befall  a  man 
that  has  not  its  condensations.  Mr.  Ambler  became  an 
interviewer  on  one  of  the  morning  papers,  and,  as  might 
be  supposed,  his  success  was  so  phenomenal  that  the  lead- 
ing journals  of  the  country  were  soon  bidding  for  his  ser- 
vices. At  present  he  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Chicago 
press. — Stockton  Mail. 


The  cake  children  don't  cry  for :    A  cake  of  soap. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SONNET. 


This  eve,  along  the  calm,  resplendent  west, 
I  marked  a  cloud  alive  with  fairy  light  — 
A  light  so  pure,  yet  warm,  so  softly  bright, 

It  seemed  a  spirit  of  ether,  floating,  blessed, 

In  its  own  happy  empire.  While  possessed 
With  admiration  of  this  marvelous  sight, 
Slowly  its  hues — opal  and  chrysolite — 

Faded,  as  at  some  wizard's  stern  behest. 

The  cloud  became  a  terror,  whose  dark  worn!) 

Throbbed  with  keen  lightnings,  by  destruction  hurled, 
Red  bolt  on  bolt,  while  a  drear,  ominous  gloom 

Enveloped  nature;  o'er  the  startled  world, 
A  deep  alarum,  burst  the  thunder-boom, 

And  the  swift  storm  its  coal-black  wings  unfurled! 

Paul  //.  I/ilVII,  . 


THE  WOULDBE  FAMILY. 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Wouldbe,  anxiously,  "I  have  tried 
and  tried,  but  there  seems  no  way  for  me  to  get  into  so- 
ciety." 

When  she  said  "society,"  it  was  wilh  a  tone  of  rever- 
ence, as  if  she  were  speaking  of  a  sacred  place. 

"  I  have  given  parties,  and  put  a  tower  on  the  house, 
and  Thomas  has  invited  all  the  people  he  meets  in  busi- 
ness, and  I  wear  diamond  ear-rings  and  go  to  all  the  open- 
ing nights  of  the  opera  and  theater;  but  still  we  don't 
seem  no  nearer  than  before.  I  really  don't  know  what  to 
do  next." 

"  Why,"  said  her  Bohemian  acquaintance,  who  laughed 
at  society,  "I'll  tell  you  what's  the  matter.  Do  you 
know  French? " 

"  No,"  said  she,  suddenly  aware  of  her  awful  deficiency. 

"  Well,  that's  it.  The  upper  classes  of  San  Francisco 
speak  to  each  other  in  that  language  exclusively.  They 
have  their  children  cared  for  by  French  bonnes,  their  hair 
dressed  by  French  barbers,  their  meals  prepared  by 
French  cooks;  they  read  nothing  but  French  novels,  and 
emulate  nothing  but  French  morality." 

Mrs.  Wouldbe 's  eyes  glistened  with  a  fox-like  gleam  of 
intelligence. 

"  Now,  how  can  you  enter  a  sacred  circle  like  society, 
utterly  unaware  of  its  customs,  habits  and  even  language? 
Why,  it  would  never  do.    You  will  have  to  learn  French." 

The  next  day  the  neighborhood  was  startled  by  seeing 
the  youngest  Wouldbe  in  the  arms  of  a  maid  in  white  cap 
and  apron,  who  aired  herself  conspicuously  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk,  holding  a  parasol  over  the  tow-headed  in- 
fant. 

The  next  move  was  the  sending  of  the  various  other 
Wouldbes,  large  and  small,  to  a  seminary,  where  they 
were  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of  French.  Only  a 
few  weeks  had  elapsed  till  a  favored  number  among  the 
neighbors  received  cards  of  invitation,  requesting  the 
pleasure  of  their  attendance  at  a  combined  entertainment 
and  reception  given  by  this  same  school.  To  their 
astonishment,  they  saw  the  little  Wouldbes'  names  on 
the  programme,  to  appear  in  French  dialogues  and  reci- 
titions. 

It  was  very  sweet.  Tiny  Wouldbe  said,  "J'ai  snis 
faim,"  and  her  sister  responded  artlessly,  "  He  is  hungry" 
in  the  same  accents,  to  which  the  little  darling  responded 
"  We  are  hungry,"  and  retired  amid  the  applause  of  the 
audience,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wouldbe  fairly  trembled 
with  delight.    So  much  for  the  dialogue. 

Similar  recitations  by  the  other  members  of  the  family 
followed,  in  which  they  delivered  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  "to  love"  with  telling  effect;  and  when  the 
eldest  arose  and  read  an  essay  in  French — written  for  the 
occasion  by  her  teacher — Mrs.  Wouldbe's  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

As  the  words  were  read  in  a  low  mumble,  no  one  had 
the  faintest  idea  whether  is  was  French  or  Choctaw  that 
the  girl  was  murmuring  her  objections  in,  and  so  no  one 
was  the  wiser. 

But  from  that  night  Mrs.  Wouldbe  held  her  head 
much  higher,  and  looked  with  compassion  upon  her  more 
ignorant  neighbors,  who  in  their  turn,  utterly  ungrateful 
for  her  invitations,  laughed  at  her  and  her  brood,  and 
dubbed  the  whole  of  them,  individually  and  collectively, 
a  most  ridiculous  name  founded  upon  that  lovely  little 
dialogue. 

"  Come  quick,"  they  would  say  behind  their  blinds, 
"come,  see  the  J'ai  si/is  faint  in  all  their  glory."  And 
so  the  expression  passed  current,  and  they  became  known 
under  the  title. 

Mrs.  Wouldbe,  unaware  of  this  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  neighbors,  started  in  herself  for  the  promised 
land,  reading  with  her  nurse  girl  in  a  little  French  read- 
ing-book every  day,  thereby  securing  some  general  infor- 
mation which  was  completely  new  to  her.  Not  being  yet 
launched  upon  that  sea  for  which  she  yearned,  she  was 
compelled  to  express  herself  still  in  English  to  those 
about  her  unlearned  in  the  language  of  society. 

But,  being  full  of  this  new  found  information,  she  must 
needs  vent  it  upon  some  one.  Pointing  critically  at  the 
orb  of  night,  she  said,  didactically  and  at  the  same  time 
irrelevantly,  "  The  moon  is  a  dead  planet,"  expecting  the 
neighbor's  daughter  to  be  as  much  astonished  as  she  had 
been  at  the  information. 

"  Indeed !  "  said  the  young  lady,  scarce  concealing  her 
merriment  as  she  recognized  the  French  exercises,  "  how- 
can  it  be  possible?  I  thought  it  was  made  of  green 
cheese." 


Growing  in  confidence,  Mrs.  Wouldbe  ventured  to  say 
that  a  certain  neighbor  was  very  gauche,  and  finding 
that  no  one  fainted,  she  ventured  to  add  to  the  indiscre- 
tion by  remarking  that  the  young  lady  was  not  at  all  tie  trop. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  little  J'ai  mis /aims 
crowded  in,  and  at  sight  of  the  visitor  stopped  their  ejacu- 
lations in  their  mother  tongue  and  began  exclaiming  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  as  their  mother  had  secretly  drilled 
them,  that  same  lovely  little  dialogue  from  which  they 
obtained  their  name,  running  something  like  this:  "Are 
you  hungry?"  "I  am  hungry."  "Are  they  hungry?" 
"  I'hcy  are  hungry."  Which  so  impressed  the  young  lady 
that  she  escaped  in  the  midst  of  it. 

When  the  neighbors'  children  played  near  the  front 
porch  with  the  little  J'ai  suis  /aims,  the  enterprising  Mrs. 
Wouldbe  generally  thought  of  something  important  to  say 
to  them,  and  going  out  addressed  her  infant  prodigies  in 
charming  sentences  out  of  the  grammar,  to  which  the 
well-drilled  little  darlings  responded  emphatically  in 
various  tones,  J'ai  snis  faim,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  the 
speechless  admiration  of  the  wonder-stricken  multitude 
who  could  not  speak  French. 

Mrs.  Wouldbe  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  hopes  be- 
fore long  to  make  her  debut  into  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who  will  doubtless  greet  her  with  great  delight. 


POLITICS  AT  BREAKFAST. 


The  madam  prides  herself  on  being  well  posted  on 
political  matters,  and  as  I  have  spent  a  small  lifetime  in 
explaining  to  her  the  methods  of  this  glorious  republic,  I 
sympathize  deeply  with  her  wise  opinions  on  the  "situ- 
ation," and  love  to  gaze  with  her  at  the  beautiful  mirage 
upon  the  political  horizon.  I  was  reading  the  Call's 
version  of  a  row  in  my  club,  when  she  interrupted  me : 

"  My  dear,  I  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  to  decide  the  odd-numbered  senatorial 
district  matter,  and  I  do  hope  they  will  decide  against  an 
election,  for  I  should  be  so  sorry  to  see  General  Miller 
go  out." 

"  Go  out  where?  " 

"  Well,  I  mean  he  might  not  be  reelected,  you  know, 
dear,  and  that  would  be  too  bad." 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  have  so  good  a  man  

But  now,  don't  you  know  the  difference  between  a  state 
Senator  and  a  United  States  Senator?  Haven't  I  told  you 
a  thousand  times  that  it  took  forty  state  Senators  and 
eighty  boys  to  make  one  United  States  Senator?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  know  now — that's  what  Morrow  and 
Hastings  are  " 

"Worse  and  more  of  it!  By  the  great  Jim  Blaine,  I 
blush  for  you!  It's  a  pity  you  can't  vote,  for  you  might 
run  for  something  then — get  nominated  for  constable  and 
find  yourself  elected  to  Congress." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  in  Congress  I  could  do  as  well  as 
Morris  Schmitt  did." 

"  There  you  go  again !  You  don't  know  the  difference 
between  a  Delegate  and  a  Representative." 

"  Why,  of  course;  I  remember  now.  Well,  my  dear, 
I  do  hope  you  won't  run  for  a  Delegate,  for  then  you  will 
have  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  I  would  miss  you  so  much — 
unless,  perhaps,  you  could  take  me  and  the  children." 

"  To  settle  that  matter  once  for  all,  I'll  promise  to  take 
you  and  all  your  relations,  if  I  am  elected  Delegate ;  and 
on  these  terms  I  want  no  more  objections  to  my  candi- 
dacy." 

"  Oh,  darling,  you  are  so  kind!  And  I'll  begin  to  get 
ready  immediately." 

"  Now,  don't  break  your  neck  getting  ready,  for  it  isn't 
much  of  a  journey,  and  I  guess  you  won't  need  any  new 
dresses." 

"Why,  don't  they  always  have  conventions  in  Chicago?  " 

"  They  usually  do;  but  this  one  will  probably  be  at  the 
Wigwam,  corner  of  Geary  and  Stockton.  My  dear,  your 
dense  ignorance  of  political  affairs  is  enough  to  rile  this 
coffee;  and,  after  all  my  careful  instruction,  given  you  in 
the  kindest  way,  I  feel  discouraged.  You  don't  even 
know  the  difference  between  a  national  and  a  municipal 
convention." 

"  Well,  you  said  you  were  going  to  be  a  Delegate,  and 
I  know  lots  of  Delegates  went  to  Chicago." 

"  Yes,  and  some  of  them  painted  the  town  red." 

"  Why,  how  funny  that  must  look!  " 

"  Very  funny,  but  beautiful ;  for  red  is  the  color  of  re- 
publics, and  a  Delegate  should  always  display  his  feel- 
ings." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  be  elected  to  the  Wigwam, 
dear? " 

"  I  don't  think  it.  I  know  I  shall,  for  I  have  got  the 
boys  this  time." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  successful.  Put  don't  have  an  all- 
night  caucus;  and  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  them  sere- 
nade you." 

"  They  only  serenade  candidates;  and  I  do  wish  you 
would  stand  in,  and  not  fall  down  just  when  we've  got  the 
programme  fixed ;  don't  try  to  bust  the  state  now.  Good- 
bye, Susan;  I  must  hurry  to  the  office,  for  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with -a  delegation  from  the  Plumed  Knights." 

Boss. 


The  Pittsburg  Telegraph  advises  the  Prohibitionists  to 
go  to  work  "  soberly.  Such  advice  is  little  less  than  an 
insult. 


TRANSITION. 


O  summer,  we  clasp  thee  witli  sorrow! 
Thou  hast  blessed  us— only  to  die, 
1  .avishing  splendor, 
Whose  fading  shall  shroud  thee  to-morrow. 
Hut  only  a  sigh 
Will  the  autumn  breathe,  mockingly  tender! 


WHAT  MKN  SAY  OF  WOMEN. 


Woman  is  a  perfected  devil. — Victor  Hugo. 
Hell  is  paved  with  women's  tongues. — Guyon. 
In  love,  as  in  war,  a  fortress  that  parleys  is  half  taken. 
A  fan  is  indispensable  to  a  woman  who  can  no  longer 
blush. 

The  man  who  can  govern  a  woman  can  govern  a 
nation.  -Balzac. 

Men  are  women's  playthings;  women  are  the  devil's. — 
Victor  Hugo. 

It  is  easier  to  make  all  Europe  agree  than  two  women. 
—Louis  XIV. 

God  created  the  coquette  as  soon  as  He  had  made  the 
fool. — Victor  1 1  ugo. 

A  woman  who  has  surrendered  her  lips  has  surrendered 
everything. —  Viard. 

Of  all  heavy  bodies,  the  heaviest  is  the  woman  we  have 
ceased  to  love. —  Lemontey. 

Woman  is  a  charming  creature  who  changes  her  heart 
as  easily  as  her  gloves.  Balzac. 

Rascal !  That  word  on  the  lips  of  a  woman,  addressed 
to  a  too  daring  man,  often  means  angel  ! 

Who  takes  an  eel  by  the  tail  or  a  woman  at  her  word, 
soon  finds  he  holds  nothing. — Proverb. 

I  had  seen  more  than  one  woman  drown  her  honor  in 
the  clear  water  of  diamonds. — D'Houdetot. 

We  meet  in  society  many  attractive  women  whom  we 
would  fear  to  make  our  wives. — D'Harleville. 

An  asp  would  render  its  sting  more  venomous  by 
dipping  into  the  heart  of  a  coquette. — Poincelet. 

How  many  women  would  laugh  at  the  funerals  of  their 
husbands  if  it  were  not  the  custom  to  weep? 

It  is  easier  for  a  woman  to  defend  her  virtue  against 
men  than  her  reputation  against  women. — Rochebrune. 

Women  deceived  by  men  want  to  marry  them ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  revenge  as  good  as  any  other. — Beaumahior. 

There  are  those  who  have  nothing  chaste  but  their 
ears,  and  nothing  virtuous  but  their  tongues. — De  Finod. 

A  woman  who  pretends  to  laugh  at  love  is  like  the 
child  who  sings  at  night  when  he  is  afraid. — J.  J.  Rous- 
seau. 

Women  swallow  at  one  mouthful  the  lie  that  flatters, 
and  drink  drop  by  drop  a  truth  that  is  bitter. — Diderot. 

Venus  was  the  daughter  of  the  waves.    She  gave  birth 
to  love.    We. can  expect  nothing  but  tempest  from 
daughter  of  the  sea. 

She  is  the  most  virtuous  woman  whom  nature  has  made 
the  most  voluptuous,  and  reason  the  coldest. — La  Beau- 
melle.   


Once  upon  a  time,  when  crowded  about  his  presiden- 
tial aspirations,  Mr.  Thurman  replied,  "  I  really  have  no 
ambition  in  that  direction."  A  look  of  incredulity  on 
every  face  was  the  only  response.  The  Judge  took  in 
these  looks  and  related  a  little  story  : 

"One  summer  I  was  at  the  Oakland  House,  Maryland, 
spending  a  little  vacation  up  in  the  cool  mountain  region. 
We  got  telling  fish  stories.  I  related  something  of  my 
own  experience,  when  I  was  present  and  caught  a  catfisn 
weighing  ninety  pounds.  When  I  told  the  weight  there 
was  a  geneial  laugh,  and  I  was  humorously  awarded  the 
prize  for  telling  fish  stories.  I  quietly  remarked  to  my  in- 
credulous friends  that  I  hoped  soon  to  convince  them  of 
the  correctness  of  my  story  that  in  Western  waters  there 
were  catfish  of  ninety  pounds'  weight.  When  I  returned 
to  Columbus  I  went  to  the  leading  restauranteur,  and  in- 
structed him  to  procure  for  me  the  largest  catfish  that 
could  possibly  be  secured.  He  reported  in  a  few  days 
that  he  had  one.  I  walked  over,  and  found  an  excellent 
specimen  weighing  seventy-five  pounds.  I  had  him  boxed 
and  carefully  packed  in  ice,  and  shipped  him  by  express 
to  my  disbelieving  friends  at  Oakland.  From  the 
restaurateur  I  got  all  the  recipes  I  could  for  catfish 
chowder,  catfish  steaks,  stuffed  catfish,  roast,  et  cetera, 
and  sent  them  on  by  mail.  I  telegraphed  as  follows: 
'Skin  your  fish  before  you  cook  him,  a  catfish's  skin 
being  so  rank  as  to  spoil  the  flesh  when  the  fish  is  cooked 
with  it  on.  They  got  my  telegram  and  were  puzzled. 
When  the  box  arrived,  dripping  from  the  melting  ice, 
they  were  more  puzzled.  The  letter,  which  arrived  by 
the  same  train  as  the  fish,  explained  all.  They  had  a  fine 
feast,  and  at  it  formally  organized,  with  a  president  and 
secretary,  and  passed  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
sent  to  me  :  'Resolved,  That  the  truth  of  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man's  statements  should  never  be  questioned;  that  his 
fish  stories  are  always  absolutely  true,  especially  his  cat- 
fish stories.' " 


Once  upon  a  time  Charon  was  surprised  to  find  a  ven- 
erable female  walking  up  and  down  the  further  bank  of 
the  river  Styx,  dramatically  demanding  ferriage  to  the 
portals  of  1  lades. 

"And  who  are  you?  "  roughly  inquired  the  grim  boat- 
man. 

"Alas !  "  cried  the  venerable  female ;  "  I  am  a  European 
prima  donna  ! " 

"  How  old  are  you?"  asked  Charon. 

"  Eighty-seven  last  May,"  replied  the  sorry  crone. 

"Then  get  thee  hence!"  cried  Charon.  "This  is  no 
place  for  thee !  What!  and  wouldst  thou  court  death  at 
thy  tender  age,  when  so  many  artistic  triumphs  await  thee 
in  America? 


"  Why  is  it  that  they  are  all  good  men  who  are  guilty  of 
these  bank-defalcations?"  asked  a  lady  the  other  day  of 
her  husband. 

"  Because  the  bad  men  never  get  a  chance  to  steal  any- 
thing," was  the  reply. 
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THE  MAINE  ELECTION. 

Any  clay,  if  one  journeys  to  where  the  remains  of  Meiggs 
wharf  molder  in  sad  decay,  he  may  see  an  eager  crowd  of 
tatterdemalions  standing  knee-deep  in  the  water.  As  each 
wavelet  comes  in,  these  poor  creatures  rake  furiously 
among  the  rubbish  cast  up,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
salable  bone  or  scrap  of  iron  to  throw  into  the  old  oil- 
cans which  are  set  behind  their  dripping  bodies.  We  are 
reminded  of  these  marine  scavengers  by  the  feverish  efforts 
of  the  Democratic  editors  to  scrape  some  fragment  of 
comfort  from  the  returns  of  the  Maine  election.  With 
pale,  perturbed  faces  they  poke  their  pens  into  the  Re- 
publican wave,  but  spear  nothing  of  value.  Still,  it  is 
their  duty  to  stand  in  the  wet,  and  they  do  it  manfully. 

Explaining  a  defeat  is  always  a  distressing  task.  It  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Republican  editors  four  years  ago,  when 
disaster  overtook  their  party  in  Maine.  No  one  has  for- 
gotten the  wild  whoops  of  exultation  that  went  up  from 
the  Democrats  when  General  Plaisted  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor, right  in  the  heat  of  the  presidential  fight.  It  had 
a  most  discouraging  effect  upon  the  Republicans,  and 
had  the  state  not  been  recovered  in  the  succeeding  No- 
vember, Mr.  Blaine's  prestige  as  a  politician  would  have 
been  lost.  This  year,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Blaine  and  his 
party,  Maine  has  given  the  Republicans  a  success  so  de- 
cided that  it  cannot  possibly  be  written  away.  The 
Democrats,  it  is  true,  gave  up  the  election  in  advance, 
but  conceded  a  Republican  majority  of  from  but  3,000  to 
8,000.  The  returns  show  a  majority  of  more  than  double 
the  highest  Democratic  estimate.  Not  a  solitary  Demo- 
crat has  been  elected  to  the  state  Senate,  and  throughout 
the  state,  in  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  it,  the  Re- 
publicans have  made  remarkable  gains. 

Mr.  Blaine's  own  state  has  expressed  its  opinion  at  the 
ballot-box  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  chief  representa- 
tive, and  indirectly  of  Mr.  Blaine's  candidacy.  The 
opinion  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Republican  party 
and  to  Mr.  Blaine. 


REPELLING  IRISH  VOTERS. 

Candor  requires  the  admission  that  the  Republicans 
this  year  are  anxious  to  catch  the  Irish  vote.  The  Re- 
publican politician,  generally  and  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, wears  a  sprig  of  shamrock  in  his  hat,  and  is  careful 
to  miss  no  opportunity  to  shed  a  judicious  tear  for  poor 
old  Ireland.  Even  Mr.  Blaine  himself  has  been  visibly 
affected  in  contemplating  the  sufferings  of  Pat  at  the 
hands  of  his  hereditary  enemy  and  oppressor,  John  Bull. 
This  is  rather  a  new  line  of  effort  for  Republicans,  and 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  duty  has  been  discharged 
with  overmuch  grace.  There  has  been,  indeed,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  manner  of  the  haughty  Coriolanus,  as  he 
stood  in  the  robe  of  humility  begging  the  voices  of  the 
plebeii  to  confirm  him  to  the  consulship.  But  the  Re- 
publican party,  having  let  Pat  get  between  the  wind  and 
its  nobility,  should  now  do  nothing  that  might  lose  it  the 
reward  of  its  truckling.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  Re- 
publicans should  secure  the  Irish  vote,  certainly  we  want 
it  here  in  California  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  we  regret 
to  observe  that  in  one  particular  a  course  is  being  pursued 
which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to  neutralize 
the  most  active  efforts  to  coax  the  Hibernian  forces  within 
our  lines,  or  to  keep  them  there  when  once  brought  in. 

We  refer  to  the  prominence  of  Mr.  Frank  Pixley  in  the 
public  work  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Convention,  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention,  and  is  now  appearing  frequently  as 
a  speaker  at  Republican  mass-meetings.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Pixley 's  political  sins  seem  to  have  been  forgiven  him,  and 
he  is  again  one  of  the  regular  communion.  Not  only  this, 
but  he  has  been  given  a  high  and  conspicuous  seat  in  the 
party  synagogue.  Ordinarily  we  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this.  It  is  only  because  of  the  matter  of  policy 
involved  that  we  demur  now.  We  have  a  good  deal  of 
admiration  for  Mr.  Pixley.  He  is  an  unusually  clever 
man,  and  remarkably  versatile.  Besides  being  a  lawyer, 
he  is  a  capital  stump  speaker,  and  as  a  writer  he  has  no 
superior  in  the  state ;  indeed,  taking  him  by  and  large,  we 


doubt  if  there  is  his  equal  in  any  editorial  room  on  the 
coast.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  Mr.  Pixley  emphati- 
cally is  not,  and  that  is  good  bait  for  the  Republican 
hook  when  the  party  is  angling  for  the  Irish  vote.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Mr.  Pixley's  interesting  paper,  the 
Argonaut,  has  for  years  been  a  shillalah  in  his  hand  for 
the  cracking  of  Irish  skulls.  No  journal  in  the  country 
ever  whacked  the  Milesian  race  so  persistently  and  un- 
mercifully. Detestation  of  the  Irishman  and  all  belong- 
ing to  him — including  his  patriotism  and  religion — has 
been  Mr.  Pixley's  hobby.  He  has  ridden  it  until  the 
public,  at  first  astonished  at  his  boldness,  and  then 
amused  at  his  ferocious  energy,  has  grown  tired  of  watch- 
ing his  untiring  gallop  over  the  tender  ground  of  Irish 
feeling,  faith  and  prejudice.  Mr.  Pixley  stands  pre-emi- 
nently for  the  anti-Irish  sentiment,  and  is  proud  of  it. 
He  has  flouted  and  insulted  his  Irish  fellow-citizens  until 
he  has  beggared  his  vocabulary  and  exhausted  every  re- 
source of  abuse.  The  mere  mention  of  Mr.  Pixley's 
name  calls  before  an  Irishman's  mind  a  list  of  unavenged 
injuries  longer  than  Don  Juan's  conquests.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  voter  when,  almost  per- 
suaded to  be  a  Republican,  he  goes  to  a  mass-meeting  of 
that  party  to  water  the  bud  of  his  new  political  faith,  and 
finds  Mr.  Pixley  spouting  on  the  platform?  It  is  only 
human  nature  that  he  should  resent  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Pixley  there  as  an  additional  insult ;  and  it  is  one, 
moreover,  that  he  has  the  power  to  avenge  at  the  ballot- 
box. 

So,  while  we  willingly  admit  all  that  can  be  said  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Pixley's  ability  as  a  speaker,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Republican  managers  are  exceedingly  stupid  to 
put  Mr.  Pixley  on  the  stump,  if  they  have  any  wish  to 
draw  Irish  voters  away  from  the  Democratic  jarty. 


INGERSOLL. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  is  with  us  again.  He  comes,  as  usual, 
to  make  money,  to  delight  the  ungodly,  to  trouble  and 
exasperate  the  elect,  to  weaken  the  faith  of  many  who 
would  fain  believe,  and  to  make  unbelief  fashionable 
among  the  young.  He  will,  doubtless,  have  immense 
audiences,  and  his  blows  upon  the  walls  of  the  church 
will  echo  in  storms  of  applause.  These  audiences  will  not 
be  composed  of  the  vicious  classes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
seats  of  the  hall  will  be  packed  with  well-dressed,  well-be- 
haved people — j>eople  who  read,  think,  and  lead  decent, 
comfortable  lives,  but  who  are  not  of  the  household  of 
faith.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a  sprinkling  of  cranks 
and  hard  cases,  and  a  small  representation  of  the  pious, 
painfully  come  to  hear  what  their  enemy  has  to  say. 
These  will  be  the  more  brainy  of  the  church  people, 
whose  faith  requires  some  foundation  of  reason  upon 
which  to  rest.  The  great  majority  of  God's  people,  how- 
ever, would  account  it  a  sin  to  listen  to  Colonel  Inger- 
soll's  blasphemies,  or  even  to  read  them  in  the  full  re- 
ports with  which  the  daily  press  will  favor  the  public. 
The  business  of  the  daily  press  is  to  print  such  matter  as 
the  people  like,  and  reports  of  these  lectures  are  every- 
where in  demand.  This  is  significant — significant  of  the 
infidel  spirit  of  the  time. 

What  manner  of  men  are  the  preachers,  that  they  let 
this  apostle  of  infidelity  go  swaggering  through  the  land, 
sneering  at  their  faith,  and  taunting  them  as  if  they  were 
pigmies  and  he  a  giant !  He  tells  them  to  their  teeth  that 
"the  brand  of  inferiority  is  upon  the  orthodox  brain" — 
snaps  his  fingers  under  their  reverend  noses,  as  it  were, 
and  challenges  them  to  come  out  and  fight  for  the  cause 
of  which  they  are  the  commissioned  officers.  Only  here 
and  there  is  there  a  soldier  of  the  cross  who  has  the  pluck 
to  ride  out  and  declare  himself  ready  to  break  a  lance 
with  this  truculent  knight  of  darkness;  and  usually  the 
reverend  champion  dashes  to  the  tourney  after  the  Colonel 
has  departed. 

Why  is  this?  Are  the  preachers  afraid  of  Ingersoll? 
Do  they  feel  that,  though  their  cause  may  be  better  than 
his,  his  brain  is  bigger  than  theirs?  Or  do  they  despise 
him  and  his  taunts  so  deeply  that  they  think  him  not 
worth  fighting?  If  the  last  is  the  reason  for  the  apparent 
indifference  of  the  clergy  to  Ingersoll's  assaults  ujxjn  the 
church,  they  blunder  sorely,  as  any  man  who  moves 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  so  knows  something 
of  their  thoughts,  can  avouch.  Ingersoll's  work  is  not  to 
be  neutralized  by  silent  contempt.  He  is  a  power,  a  great 
power.  Undoubtedly  he  has  shaken  the  belief  of  many 
thousands,  and  daily  his  books  and  pamphlets  are  shatter- 
ing the  faith  of  more.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  has  said  or 
written  nothing  that  has  not  been  written  or  said  before. 
But  he  has  a  wonderfully  telling  way  of  putting  old  ideas 
in  a  new  dress.  The  man  is  a  wit,  a  rhetorician,  a  poet. 
He  popularizes  the  thoughts  of  profounder  men,  precisely 


as  others  bring  the  writings  of  deep  scientists  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  reading  crowd.  So,  although  In- 
gersoll's ideas  have  been  thought  by  other  men— as,  at 
this  late  day,  all  thoughts  about  the  great  problem  of  the 
hereafter  necessarily  have  been— they  are  not  for  that 
reason  to  be  despised  as  harmless.  They  are  new  to 
ninety  in  every  hundred  of  those  who  listen  to  Ingersoll, 
and  are  as  powerful  for  harm  to  the  church  as  if  they 
came  fresh  from  the  lips  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  Paine,  Gib- 
bon, Buckle,  Lecky,  Huxley,  or  any  of  the  great  men  at 
whose  heels  Ingersoll  trots,  letting  off  his  fireworks. 

The  church  should  have  men  of  wide  enough  reading, 
sufficient  thought  and  courage,  to  be  able  to  meet  this  in- 
fidel orator  toot  to  foot,  and  overthrow  him.  What  are 
shepherds  paid  for  but  to  guard  the  flock  from  wolves  and 
all  prowling  beasts?  What  would  be  said  of  a  sheep- 
herder  who  defended  his  charges  from  the  marauding 
coyote  by  sneering  at  that  animal  as  an  insignificant  crea- 
ture, beneath  the  dignity  of  a  shepherd's  attention? 

There  are  able  men  in  the  pulpits  of  San  Francisco ; 
men  who  have  been  educated  for  the  express  purpose  of 
defending  the  faith.  They  are  bold  in  attacking,  in  their 
weekly  sermons,  the  commonplace  sins  of  the  day.  Who 
among  them  has  the  pluck  to  go  up  against  this  loud,  de- 
fiant and  self-confident  traducer  of  God's  word  and 
ridiculer  of  his  people?  The  clergyman  who  shall  suc- 
cessfully expose  Colonel  Ingersoll's  sophisms,  disjoint  his 
logic,  and  meet  his  wit  and  eloquence  with  equal  brill- 
iancy of  thought  and  style,  will  not  only  lay  the  Christian 
church,  and  all  who  incline  to  belief  in  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  under  a  great  debt  of  obligation,  but  fame  and 
fortune  will  be  his.  There  is  a  grand  owning  here  for 
some  young  clergyman  of  ambition,  whose  knowledge 
matches  his  zeal,  and  whose  intellectual  gifts  are  as  high 
as  his  faith  is  deep. 


SOME  PIONEER  FANCIES. 

The  Pioneers  had  it  all  their  own  way  on  Admission 
Day,  and  the  imagination  flew  back  to  the  time  when 
those  graybeards  were  young  and  the  big,  bustling  city 
was  in  its  infancy.  We  make  no  doubt  that  a  good  many 
of  the  old  gentlemen  in  the  procession,  as  they  pounded 
their  corns  upon  the  granite  pavements  of  streets  that  had 
no  existence  in  the  glorious  period  known  as  '49  and 
spring  of  '50,  glowered  upon  the  modern  improvements, 
and  wished  the  city  were  now  as  it  was  then.  Quite  sin- 
cerely they  regret  the  great  changes  that  the  years  have 
wrought,  and  are  honest  in  their  belief  that  San  Francisco 
was  in  its  youth  a  much  better  place  to  live  in  than  it  is 
in  its  maturity.  They  resent  the  spread  of  the  town,  and 
at  heart  regard  the  horde  of  strangers  as  interlopers.  The 
present  is  to  the  Pioneer's  eye  garish  and  commonplace. 
The  true  San  Francisco  is  to  them  the  San  Francisco  of 
their  memory;  the  present  city  is  an  importation  from  the 
East,  that  has  fallen  upon,  spread  over  and  obliterated 
the  grand  old  camp  of  their  young  days. 

But  the  San  Francisco  of  Pioneer  memory  is  a  place 
that  never  really  existed.    Memory  is  overfond  of  the  so- 
ciety of  imagination ;  and  when  the  two  get  lovingly  to- 
gether they  play  the  mischief  with  truth.    If  the  San 
Francisco  of  the  fifties  were  restored  to-morrow,  the 
chances  are  that  the  most  dissatisfied  and  disgusted  of  all 
the  city's  inhabitants  would  be  the  Pioneers  themselves. 
The  rest  of  us  would  at  least  be  excited  by  the  novelty  of 
the  change ;  but  it  would  all  be  familiar,  and  exasperating, 
to  the  Argonauts.    The  myriad  inconveniences  of  the 
rough  life,  which  memory  discreetly  overlooks  in  her  retro- 
spective reveries,  would  obtrude  themselves  as  rude  facts, 
and  call  for  the  exercise  of  that  talent  for  profanity  which 
helped  the  first  San  Franciscans  to  attain  fame.  The 
Pioneer  bent  upon  pleasure  would  emerge  from  his  little 
den  of  a  hotel  and  stumble  along  Sansome  street  to  the 
old  American  Theater — hardly  a  happy  exchange  for  the 
Baldwin,  California  or  Grand.    If  minded  for  a  trip  to 
Oakland,  he  would  board  a  steam  tub,  and  be  lucky  if  he 
did  not  get  stuck  in  the  mud  of  the  creek.    The  'bus  to 
the  Mission,  starting  from  the  plaza,  would  be  his  sole 
opportunity  to  get  into  the  country  by  land,  unless,  indeed, 
he  chose  instead  to  taste  the  delights  of  the  Hayes  Valley 
Pavilion.    His  sniff  of  ocean  air  could  be  got  only  by  a 
mustang  ride  through  sand-hills  to  the  beach.    His  daily 
paper  would  be  a  poor  affair,  without  news,  unless  the 
Panama  or  Nicaragua  steamer  had  arrived  the  day  before 
—a  daily  paper  employing  one  reporter  and  one  editor, 
both  genuises,  of  course,  but  very  probably  afflicted  with 
the  traditional  literary  thirst  for  gin.   In  the  mourned  San 
Francisco  of  the  past  there  was  no  telegraph,  no  tele- 
phone; no  Golden  Gate  park,  no  ocean  beach  that  could 
be  reached  in  half  an  hour  for  ten  cents;  no  swift  rail- 
roads to  shorten  a  week's  jolting  journey  in  a  'bus  into  the 
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smooth  glide  of  a  day ;  no  luxurious  steamers  to  bear  one 
in  'half  an  hour  to  the  thither  shores  of  the  bay  in  any 
direction,  and  land  one  in  places  that  nature  still,  as  then, 
makes  beautiful.  It  is  true  that  in  the  new  San  Francisco 
the  two-bit  saloon  is  rare,  gambling  is  no  longer  an  open 
pastime,  the  average  citizen  does  not  wear  a  belt  and 
carry  a  pistol  in  it,  and  it  must  even  be  admitted  that  the 
octagonal  fifty-dollar  slug  is  never  seen,  while  the  detest- 
able nickel  is  omnipresent.  Nevertheless,  the  new  San 
Francisco  is,  as  a  place  of  residence,  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  old  San  Francisco.  There  is  five  hundred  times 
more  comfort  in  it,  and  one  can  have  a  hundred  times 
the  fun  that  he  could  get  for  the  same  money  in  the 
gorgeous  era  of  the  fifties,  for  which  the  Pioneer  thinks 
he  sighs. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Pioneers  are  to  have  a  fine  new 
hall.  We  hope  they  will  enjoy  immensely  the  hours  they 
spend  in  it,  and  that  no  modern  scoffers  will  disturb  the 
old  gentlemen,  as  they  sit  in  their  easy-chairs  (a  very  rare 
luxury  here  in  '49  and  spring  of  '50,  by  the  way)  and 
encourage  one  another  in  the  belief  that  California 
has  gone  to  the  dogs  since  youngsters  from  the  East, 
who  never  saw  a  placer  mine,  have  overrun  it. 


Mr.  Nast,  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  king  of 
American  caricaturists,  has  been  dethroned.  Artistically, 
his  work  was  always  atrocious.  His  strength  was  in  his 
prolific  fancy,  which  yielded  subjects  endlessly.  He  was 
a  pictorial  journalist,  rough  and  crude  in  execution,  but 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  timely  theme.  But  his  brain  is  ex- 
hausted at  last.  Even  a  year's  rest  has  not  freshened  his 
fagged  energies.  He  is  threshing  over  his  old  straw,  and 
originality  being  missing  from  his  work,  only  his  peculiar 
style  remains  to  distinguish  it ;  and  as  that  style  is  damna- 
ble, it  is  time  that  he  was  laid  upon  the  shelf.  We  are 
not  moved  to  say  these  things  of  Nast  because  he  is  en- 
gaged in  holding  Mr.  Blaine  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule. 
Keppler,  of  Puck,  and  Rogers  and  Attwood,  of  Life,  are 
at  the  same  delectable  pastime;  yet  we  are  quite  able  to 
appreciate  the  artistic  excellence  of  their  pictorial  libels. 
The  latter-named  gentlemen  draw  with  pencils,  while 
Nast  handles  the  same  old  bar  of  soap,  and  cross-hatches 
with  a  pickaxe.  Keppler  is  especially  talented,  and  it  is 
no  flattery  to  say  he  has  supplanted  Nast.  He  far  sur- 
passes the  best  work  that  the  cartoonist  of  Harper's 
Weekly  ever  did.  

Justice  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  arrive  here 
shortly.  It  will  be  an  interesting  occasion  for  him  and 
some  others,  as  it  is  his  first  visit  to  the  coast  since  the 
State  Convention  of  his  party  insulted  him  as  no  aspirant 
for  the  presidency  was  ever  before  insulted  by  his  state. 
Is  the  occasion  to  be  improved  by  the  band  of  office- 
hunters  who  procured  the  repudiation  of  Judge  Field? 
Cannot  Messrs.  Hearst,  Greathouse  and  Delmas  assemble 
the  Yahoos  of  their  party  to  give  the  Judge  a  reception, 
after  the  manner  of  their  species,  at  the  ferry  landing? 
It  would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  Stockton  per- 
formance. At  present,  the  decent  elements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are,  for  expediency's  sake,  at  peace  with  the 
Hearst-Greathouse-Delmas  wing,  but  after  the  presiden- 
tial election  there  will  be  civil  war.  The  affront  to  Judge 
Field  will  be  punished,  if  there  is  enough  intelligence  and 
courage  left  in  the  Democratic  party  to  kick  from  its  ranks 
the  men  under  whose  selfish  and  brutal  leadership  it  has 
been  weakened  and  disgraced. 


We  observe  with  regret  that  the  Mormons  are  not  re- 
ceiving in  this  campaign  that  amount  of  attention  which 
they  deserve.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Tennessee 
have  assassinated  two  Mormon  missionaries,  and  ordered 
others  to  leave  the  state  on  pain  of  lynching,  but  this  is 
merely  a  sporadic  manifestation  of  the  country's  outraged 
purity.  There  is  a  melancholy  absence  of  that  general 
horror  which  the  marriage  customs  of  these  people  ought 
to  excite.  We  are  a  moral  people,  fifty-five  millions 
strong,  and  it  is  intolerable  that  a  handful  of  religious 
zealots,  who  have  sought  a  refuge  from  persecution  in  a 
secluded  territory,  should  be  permitted,  while  practicing 
polygamy,  to  lead  quiet,  hard-working,  peaceable,  and 
inoffensive  lives.  Even  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  is  as  moral 
as  most  of  the  fifty-five  millions,  failed  in  his  letter  of  ac- 
.  ceptance  to  say  a  word  in  condemnation  of  Mormon 
wickedness.   

The  New  York  Times  is  one  of  the  few  newspapers  of 
the  land  which  perceive  the  fact  that  General  Butler  is 
making  his  campaign  as  a  Socialist.    The  Times  says : 

The  distinction  of  Rutler's  letter  is  that  he  assumes  that  the 
people  whom  he  arbitrarily  classifies  as  "the  poor"  and  "the 
workingmcn"  are  consumed  with  envy  of  the  rich,  and  have  no 
scruple  whatever  in  converting  to  their  use  the  property  of  the 


rich.  This  cynical  assumption  is  coupled  with  the  other  assump- 
tion, not  less  cynical,  that  no  proposition  which  proceeds  from 
the  first  assumption  is  too  preposterous  to  be  accepted  by  the 
people  to  whom  Butler  appeals.  In  other  words,  Butler  believes 
that  there  are  people  enough  in  the  United  States  to  form  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  politics,  and  possibly  to  hold  a  balance  of 
power  between  its  principal  parties,  who  are  both  fools  and  ras- 
cals. The  interest  of  Butler's  canvass  will  be  the  showing  it  will 
make,  if  it  is  carried  on  vigorously  and  generally,  of  the  propor- 
tion such  people  bear  (o  the  whole  number  of  voters  in  the  United 
States 

The  London  Saturday  Review,  in  a  notice  of  Oswald 
Crawford's  novel,  The  U'orld  We  Live  Ln,  makes  some 
remarks  concerning  the  worship  of  wealth  in  this  simple 
republic,  which  are  as  novel  as  they  are  comforting.  In 
his  story  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  an  American  girl,  who,  though 
rich,  is  nevertheless  a  gold-seeker.  The  Review  is  moved 
to  observe:  "  Contrary  to  the  belief  in  England,  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  money  is  less  valued  and 
less  worshiped  than  in  the  United  States.  Compare 
English  novels  with  American,  and  you  will  find  that 
money  is  far  more  talked  of  and  far  more  thought  about 

in  the  English  novel  than  in  the  American  Every 

race  has  its  failings;  but  the  blind  worship  of  wealth  is 
not  an  American  failing." 

There  are  two  gentlemen  now  running  for  Congress  on 
the  Pacific  coast  who,  although  they  are  both  Democrats, 
will  not  be  apt  to  say  many  kind  things  of  each  other  on 
the  stump.  These  gentlemen  are  Mr.  Sumner,  of  the 
Second  California  district,  and  Mr.  Cassidy,  of  Nevada. 
The  latter  was  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Pacific  Railroads,  and  sat  firmly  upon  Mr.  Sumner's  pre- 
posterous bills  for  the  reduction  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Central  Pacific.  A  coolness,  therefore,  settled  down  be- 
tween Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Cassidy.  This  coolness  con- 
tinues, and  the  gentlemen,  it  is  reported,  do  not  even 
touch  their  respective  Democratic  brims  as  they  pass  by. 


The  fight  for  the  presidency  will  grow  in  vigor  and  inter- 
est from  this  time  on.  The  petty  and  terribly  tiresome 
personal  chatter  about  the  candidates  will  give  place  to  a 
general  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  October  election  in 
Ohio.  Should  the  Democrats  win  there,  they  would 
have  reasonable  ground  for  hope,  and  the  struggle  during 
the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  canvass  would  be  fierce 
and  exciting.  But  should  the  Republicans  bag  Ohio,  as 
they  are  most  likely  to,  the  presidential  election  would  be 
practically  settled.  The  effect  of  an  October  defeat 
would  be  staggering  to  the  Democracy,  who  are  not,  as  it 
is,  very  steady  upon  their  feet. 

One  reads  the  "organs"  of  both  parties  just  now  with 
mingled  feelings  of  irritation,  disgust  and  weariness.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  partisan  editors  are  right  in  going 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  mass  of  their  readers  are 
without  knowledge  of  the  questions  up  for  settlement  in 
the  pending  canvass,  and  that  they  care  nothing  for  fair- 
ness, but  love  slander  and  abuse?  If  the  safety  of  the 
republic  rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the 
partisan  editors  gauge  that  intelligence  correctly,  there  is 
reason  why  patriots  should  tremble. 

Mrs.  Parnell,  mother  of  the  Irish  parliamentary  leader, 
has  promised  to  do  her  best  to  deliver  the  Irish-American 
vote  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  This  estimable  old  lady  makes 
the  announcement  of  her  purpose  with  an  appearance  of 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  obedience  of  her'son's  country- 
men here,  when  she  points  them  with  her  parasol  to  the 
proper  road  to  travel,  that  must  be  flattering  to  the  self- 
esteem  of  such  Irish-Americans  as  fancy  that  they  know 
enough  to  judge  in  such  matters  for  themselves. 

The  information  is  published  that  ex-Governor  Perkins 
has  sent  his  son  to  a  college  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to 
be  educated.  Of  course,  it  is  Mr.  Perkins's  own  business 
where  he  educates  his  offspring ;  but  as  he  is  a  public  man, 
and  presumably  familiar  with  the  merits  of  our  State 
University,  his  reasons  for  preferring  an  Indiana  seat  of 
learning  over  it  would  be  of  general  interest  to  the  com- 
munity whose  money  supports  the  Berkeley  institution. 

The  labor  demonstration  of  Inst  Monday,  in  New  York  City, 
astonished  and  terrified  the  politicians.  This  cat  is  growing  into 
a  tiger,  and  no  one  can  tell  which  way  it  is  going  to  jump. —  Chi- 
cago Current . 

It  will  jump  at  the  throat  of  property,  if  it  heeds  the 
urging  of  Ilutler  and  other  "  anti-monopolists  "  who  are 
preaching  Socialism. 

The  speeches  which  presidential  candidates  make  at 
agricultural  fairs  are  marvelous  feats  in  the  line  of  saying 
nothing  in  a  voice  trembling  with  patriotic  emotion,  and 
dripping  streams  of  admiration  for  the  horny-handed  sons 
of  toil  who  do  the  voting. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Neilson  has  signed  a  contract  with  Colonel  Mapclson  to 
in  l'.ngland  and  America  for  $2,400  a  night. — News  Item. 

But  has  Mr.  Sharon  given  his  permission?  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  Senator  was  determined  not 
to  allow  Neilson  to  leave  the  state — indeed,  was  resolved 
to  confine  him  for  as  many  years  as  possible  to  a  very 
small  and  high-walled  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  NahPs  coarse  picture,  called  "An  Incident  of  the 
Louvre,"  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  State  fair.  Probably 
the  painting  will  eventually  find  a  resting  place  in  one  of 
Sacramento's  licensed  faro  dens.  It  is  nasty  enough  in 
motive  to  please  the  taste  of  the  average  gamblesome  art 
patron,  and  by  him  its  stiff  drawing  and  bad  coloring  will 
be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  large  display  of  woodeny 
legs. 

A  question  of  fiscal  policy  settled : 

Free  Trader.  A  tariff  should  be  for  revenue  only — 
or  rather,  exclusively. 

Protectionist.  A  tariff  should  be  for  the  protection  of 
home  industries. 

Lree  Trader.    You  are  a  tool  of  the  monopolists. 

Protectionist.  You  are  scheming  to  degrade  the  labor 
of  this  country  to  the  European  level. 

Free  Trader.    You're  a  liar! 

Protectionist.    You're  another! 

They  fight. 

The  aristocratic  young  gentlemen  who  condescend  to 
do  the  reporting  for  the  daily  newspapers  of  this  city  are 
agitated  by  a  frightful  misalliance.  A  commercial  drum- 
mer's daughter  has  actually  married  with  a  grip-man  of 
the  Geary  street  cable-cars.  The  elopement  of  a  rich 
Wall  street  broker's  daughter  with  her  father's  coachman 
is  nothing  to  this,  of  course.  Put  why  should  a  grip-man 
be  held  in  the  reportorial  estimation  to  be  the  humblest 
of  his  sex?  So  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  the  grip- 
men  are  not  a  bad-looking  lot.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seem  on  casual  inspection  to  be  a  decently  dressed  and 
rather  intelligent  class  of  young  men,  though  lacking 
that  redness  of  eye  and  shakiness  of  hand  which  mark 
superior  intellect.  They  would  never  be  mistaken  for 
reporters,  certainly ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  may  make 
tolerably  good  husbands. 

Solemn-looking  Bachelor.  Madam,  can  you  accommo- 
date me  with  board  and  lodging  here? 

Market  street  Landlady  ( suspiciously).  Are  you  a  cler- 
gyman, or  a  missionary,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

"No." 

"  Pious?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  you  can  bring  your  things." 

"  But,  why  do  you  object  to  God's  people? " 

"Because"  [with  asperity],  "before  they  begin  to  eat 
they  always  bow  their  heads  and  ask  God  to  give  them  a 
good  appetite." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  He  most  always  abundantly  answers  their  pray- 
ers." 

Will  the  blissful  day  ever  come  when  a  lawyer  will  not, 
when  he  determines  to  make  a  "  great  effort,"  measure 
the  greatness  thereof  by  its  length?  Is  Sergeant  Buzfuz 
to  be  for  all  time  the  oratorical  model  of  the  bar?  Is 
there  no  place  in  forensic  eloquence  for  simplicity,  sincer- 
ity and  common  sense?  Is  the  whole  art  and  mystery 
of  courtroom  spouting  revealed  in  the  one  word  pyro- 
techny?  Can  no  thought  emerge  from  the  legal  brain 
unless  at  least  three  magnificently  ponderous  adjectives  be 
harnessed  to  it?  Is  verbal  red-fire  argument?  Is  resound- 
ing blather  convincing  to  the  judicial  mind?  Does 
weariness  of  the  ear  impel  to  clearness  of  judgment  in 
matters  of  law  and  fact?  Is  the  bench  partial  to  bosh, 
that  the  bar  should  pour  it  out  by  the  hogshead  for  the 
bench's  consumption?  These  inquiries  come  from  a  full 
heart,  for  we  have  been  swimming  for  a  week  in  the 
turgid  torrent  of  Colonel  Barnes's  mighty  speech,  made 
to  prove  that  Miss  Hill  was  never  married  to  Mr.  Sharon. 

Mr.  Smith  (his  initials  are  C.  H.,  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  engraver  employed  in  the  temple  of  fame) 
has  made  an  interesting  innovation  in  operatic  manage- 
ment. It  was  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  Mademoiselle 
Corelli,  his  prima  donna,  refused  to  go  on  as  "Olivette" 
until  her  salary  was  handed  to  her.  Although  the  curtain 
was  to  go  up  within  a  few  minutes,  Manager  Smith  heroic- 
ally declined  to  accede  to  this  demand.  Thereupon 
Mademoiselle — as  almost  any  prima  donna  would  have 
done  under  the  circumstances — scratched  him.  Did 
Manager  Smith  scorn  the  challenge  to  combat?  He  did 
not.  "  For  ten  minutes  there  was  a  rough-and-tumble 
fight,  which  a  policeman  was  called  in  to  quell."  Smith 
whipped  his  woman,  and  compelled  her  to  sing  her  part, 
though  "  Mademoiselle  Corelli  was  badly  damaged 
about  the  head  and  face."  The  Associated  Press  failed 
to  telegraph  the  results  of  the  mill  upon  Manager  Smith's 
person.  While  the  news  has  not  yet  been  received  that 
such  is  the  case,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Managers 
Mapleson  and  Abbey  are  quietly  at  work  raising  a  sub- 
scription for  a  testimonial  to  their  managerial  brother. 
The  token  of  gratitude  and  esteem  will  probably  take  the 
form  of  a  set  of  gold-mounted  brass  knuckles. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ODD  EI'ITAI'IIS. 


The  following  odd  epitaphs  are  taken  from  tombstones  mostly 
in  England. 

Here  lies  I  and  my  three  daughters, 

All  from  drinking  the  Cheltenham  waters; 

If  we  hail  kept  to  the  Epsom-salts 

We  should  not  have  been  in  these  here  vaults. 


In  this  grave  reposes  a  dear  little  dear, 
Susie  I.ee  her  name,  and  her  age  just  one  year; 
She  died  of  drug  stuffs  in  too  large  a  dose. 
Which  threw  her  in  lits  and  made  her  vamose. 


Sally  Thompsnti  is  here,  and  that 's  enough  ; 
Her  departure  from  life  was  certainly  rough. 
From  Sally  take  warning,  when  the  cholera's  around, 
To  avoid  unripe  fruit  and  eat  only  the  sound. 


Here  lies  a  spinster  who  wouldn't  marry; 

Didn't  care  what  people  said; 
She  knew  herself,  which  was  enough. 
She  was  made  of  thin  and  brittle  stuff, 
And  had  great  spunk,  and  when  aroused 
Could  give  a  thump,  if  'twere  her  spouse. 
She  knew  no  man  would  stand  her  tongue, 
Or  sit  in  silence  when  she  Hung 

Things  at  his  head. 
This  was  the  reason,  so  she  said, 
Why  she  never  mar-ri-ed. 

In  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  I'aris  may  be  seen  the  following: 
I  am  anxiously  expecting  you. — A.  D.  1S27. 
Here  I  am.— A.  I).  1S67. 

This  one  seems  to  be  especially  harrowing: 

Go,  cruel  Death!  'Thou  hast  cut  down 
The  fairest  angel  in  all  this  kingdom. 
Her  virtues  and  good  qualities  were  such 
That  surely  she  deserved  a  lord  or  judge; 
Bui  her  piety  and  great  humility 
Made  her  prefer  me,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Which  heroic  action,  joined  to  all  the  rest, 
Made  her  'o  be  esteemed  the  phenix  of  her  sex. 
My  grief  for  her  was  so  sore 
That  I  can  utter  but  two  lines  more: 
For  this  and  all  other  good  women's  sake, 
Xever put  blisters  on  a  dying ■woman's  back. 


Poor  Martha  Snell!  her's  gone  away; 
Her  Would  if  her  could,  but  her  couldn't  stay. 
Her'd  two  sore  legs,  and  a  badish  cough; 
Hut  her  legs  it  was  as  carried  her  off. 


TWO  NIGHTS  IX  FOE'S  ROOM. 


Twenty  times  had  1  had  been  invited,  and  twenty 
times  something  had  prevented  my  accepting  my  friend 
Yellot's  invitation,' to  pass  a  day  and  ni^ht  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  little  frame  house  in  w  hich  that  strange  genius, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  lived,  and  under  which  his  loving  wife, 
Virginia,  died. 

The  little  house — one  might  tumble  off  its  roof  and  fall 
upon  the  ground  without  serious  injury— is  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  two  or  three  acres  of 
greensward  and  a  number  of  fine  old  trees,  all  fenced  in, 
at  Fordham,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  on  the 
New  York  Central  road,  and  about  ten  miles  from  W  all 
street. 

When  my  eyes  fust  rested  on  it,  it  looked  to  me  as  if  a 
good  northwester  might  lift  it  anil  blow  it  into  eternity 
without  any  great  effort — it  is  such  a  bandbox  of  an  affair. 
To  this  little  house  came  Poe  and  his  wife  and  her 
mother  to  live,  quite  forty  years  ago — and  to  that  little 
house  went  I  with  my  friend,  one  warm  Saturday  after- 
noon in  July,  1803. 

"Now|  just  make  yourself  comfortable  until  dinner  is 
announced,  which  will  be  ina  few  minutes,  my  boy.  Ah, 
here's  mother;  allow  me." 

After  dinner  1  strolled  around  the  grounds  until  the 
"great  blonde  moon"  began  to  wane,  when,  completely 
fagged,  I  went  to  bed  in  the  room  in  which  "The  Dells," 
"Annabel  I.ee,"  "Eureka,"  and  "For  Annie"  were 
written. 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  I  spent,  as  I  had  the  better 
part  of  the  previous  night— strolling  around  the  grounds. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  St.  John's  College,  just  to  see 
what  attracted  Poe,  for  he  spent  many  an  hour  in  and 
around  the  college  grounds.  A  beautiful  place,  certainly 
— grand  old  trees,  cool  walks  and  avenues,  and  a  fine  play- 
ground, where  1  witnessed  a  rather  exciting  game  of  base- 
ball between  the  college  nine  and  an  outside  nine,  in 
which  the  college  nine  came  off  victorious. 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  we— my  hostess,  her  son 
and  I — sat  on  the  piazza  w  hich  runs  along  the  entire  front 
of  the  cottage,  and  talked  of  its  inhabitants  of  forty  years 
ago.  My  hostess  is  a  sympathetic,  motherly  little  lady  of 
fifty;  and  when  I  told  her  of  how  poor  Virginia  Poe 
died — on  a  pallet  in  one  of  the  rooms  above,  of  consump- 
tion— and  how  her  husband  and  mother  wanted  for  bread 
while  she  lay  dying,  I  could  see  the  dear  little  soul's  eyes 
moisten  in  the  moonlight.  She  knew  that  he  (Poe) 
was  a  famous  man,  and  that  he  lived  there;  but  she 
didn't  know  that  he  was  so  poor.  "  W  hy,  wasn't  he 
a  genius?"  she  asked;  "and  I  thought  the  world  took 
good  care  of  its  geniuses." 

"  Not  always,  mother.  Sometimes  the  world  waits  until 
its  geniuses  are  beyond  being  taken  care  of;  then  it  nurses 
their  fame,"  said  Yellott. 

I  told  her  some  of  I'oe's  wonderful  stories — "  The  Gold 
Bug,"  "  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle,"  "  The  Black  Cat,"  "A 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  and  "  The  Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue  " — there  in  the  moonlight,  until  the  cuckoo 
told  us  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  time  for  my  kind- 
hearted  little  hostess  to  retire.  So  I  bade  her  good  night, 
smoked  a  quiet  cigar  with  her  son,  and  then  went  to  my 
room. 

Now,  I  do  not  expect  many  believers  in  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  relate,  but,  w  ith  the  editor's  |)ermission,  I  am  going 
to  relate  it,  with  no  waste  of  words  or  space.  W  hen  I 
reached  my  room  (Poe's  room  in  days  gone  by)  I  took  off 


my  coat,  vest  and  collar,  for  the  night  was  warm,  and 
as  1  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  wooing  Morpheus,  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  bed  and  smoked— one,  two,  three  cigars. 
1  heard  the  cuckoo  below  proclaim  twelve,  one  and  two 
o'clock.  My  window  was  up,  the  moon  was  sprinkling 
the  floor  of  my  room  with  gold-dust,  the  crickets  were 
calling  to  each  other,  the  summer  breezes  gently  stirred 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  pine  and  cherry  trees  out- 
side and  the  snowy  curtains  inside  my  chamber  window; 
the  aroma  of  my  cigar  scented  the  air,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  ready  and  willing  to  answer  Mr.  Mallock  in  the 
affirmative  that  life  wasworth  living,  when  I  noticed  my 
friend  Yellott  over  near  the  window. 

How  tame  he  there?  He  certainly  did  not  come 
through  the  doorway,  for  the  door  1  shut  when  I  came  in, 
and  it  had  not  swung  upon  its  hinges  since  I  closed  it, 
three  hours  before.  I  swear  he  did  not  enter  through  the 
window. 

"Ah!"  said  I.  "Out  of  cigars?  You  will  find  my 
case  on  the  table.  Help  yourself.  But  why  enter  a  fel- 
low's room  in  that  mysterious  fashion?  Hang  it,  you  have 
no  idea  how  you  startled  me!  I  was  thinking  of  Poe — 
have  been  doing  nothing  else  for  the  past  three  hours — 
and  the  sight  of  you  standing  there  made  me  forget  for 
the  moment  that  the  poor  fellow  had  been  dust — nothing 
but  a  mere  handful  of  dust — for  over  thirty  years.  Thirty 
years!  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  of 
literature  and  art  in  that  time!  If  Poe  could  only  come 
back — if  he  could  only  come  here  to-night — I  wonder  if 
he  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  no  poem  has  been  written 
by  an  American  since  he  went  over  that  caused  such  a 
sensation  as  his  '  Raven.'  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  isn't  forgotten ;  that — that — but— my 
God!  Why,  am  I  dreaming?  Turn  round!  I  reach  out 
my  hand  and  try  to  touch  you  ;  you  ftand  there  with  your 
back  toward  me.  I  try  to  touch  you,  and  my  hand  cleaves 
empty  air." 

"  Ho  not  try  to  touch  me;  it  will  belabor  lost,"  said 
he,  without  turning. 

"  That  isn't  Yellolt's  voice — nor  are  you — "  Here  he 
turned --and  there  stood  Edgrtr  Allan  Poe. 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  beautiful,  pale,  classical 
face,  those  marvelous  eyes,  that  short,  dark  mustache 
and  slight  figure  clothed  in  black,  with  the  old-fashioned, 
rolling  Byronic  collar;  and  in  that  room  of  all  other 
places  in  the  world  ! 

"This  is  the  first  time,"  he  said  in  the  sweetest  voice  I 
ever  heard  outside  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  "  I  ever  Stood 
in  this  room  since  I  left  it,  nearly  forty  years  aco,  and  I 
shall  never  see  this  room,  nor  will  I  ever  visit  this  world 
again.  You  see  those  clouds,"  he  went  on,  "  riding  past 
the  mistress  of  the  night.  Well,  just  beyond  those  clouds  I 
lived  for  thirty-five  years  with  my  Virginia.  You  think  that 
just  beyond  those  aerial  waves  of  cerulean  blue  is  para- 
dise, do  you  not?  Wrong,  very  wrong.  Beyond  those 
clouds  is  a  world  infinitely  superior  to  this  one,  though  ; 
and  in  that  world,  can  you  realize  it?  is  an  ocean  as  large 
as  would  be  your  five  great  oceans  were  they  rolling  on 
majestically,  and  undivided  by  land,  and  in  that  ocean  is 
the  island  of  islands.  On  that  island  my  Virginia  and  I 
have  lived  for  years.  I  discovered  it,  bore  her  to  it,  and 
on  it  we  have  lived  in  peace.  The  world  up  there  is  not 
so  perfect  as  the  world- above  it — for  above  it  is  the  world 
of  worlds  !  The  inhabitants  up  there  look  more  lightly 
upon  the  faults  and  failings  of  men  and  women  than  the 
dwellers  in  this  world  look  upon  the imperfectionsof  their 
fellow-men  and  women.  Up  there  Charity  reigneth; 
beyond,  all  is  peace,  universal  love — paradise!  If  a 
man  lives  up  there  as  Christ  lived  umn  earth,  he  will  L'ain 
paradise  through  the  infinite  love  of  the  Master.  I  have 
tried  to  live  as  a  man  should  live.  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
Master's  elect.  In  yonder  room  she  died,  in  my  arms,  to 
live  again  in  a  fairer  and  better  world,  where  all  is  peace 
and  tenderness  and  love.  Farewell."  And  he  melted  away 
in  the  golden  path  of  the  amber-colored  moon. 

Dazed  and  faint,  I  reached  my  bed,  wondering  if,  after 
all,  it  were  not  a  trick  of  Yellott's.  But  not  a  sound  had 
disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night,  save  the  breezes  sigh- 
ing through  the  trees,  and  our  voices.  Wondering, 
"  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream  be- 
fore." I  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  In  the  morning  I 
awoke  and  found  the  manuscript  of  the  appended  |>oem 
rolled  and  grasped  tightly  to  my  breast.  It  is  written  in 
a  beautifully  clear  hand.    You  may  see  it,  if  you  wish : 

ARCADIA  N  ISI.E. 


MY  TWO  LIME-TREES. 


One  stretches  out  under  my  window 

Its  arms  to  the  sunshine  bright ; 
Yearly  grows  taller,  stronger. 

More  vocal  with  green  delight. 
The  other  beneath  a  church  tower 

Sings  in  as  dulcet  tones, 
While  its  roots  creep  tenderly  downward 

Into  the  buried  bones. 

One — all  night  long  through  its  branches 

Steal  tremulous  murmurs  deep, 
And  I  think,  "Now  the  other  whis|iers 

As  softly  o'er  them  that  sleep." 
When  one  is  alive  with  humming 

()l  bees  in  its  blossoms  brave, 
I  know  that  the  other  is  drooping 

Sweet  honey  scents  over  the  grave. 

Fat  in  the  distant  future 

lioth  of  my  limes  I  see, 
The  one  as  a  garden  glory, 

The  other  a  church-yard  tree. 
Hut  each  will  praise  Cod  tree-fashion, 

As  on  the  centuries  roll ; 
And  I  ?    I  shall  praise  Him  also, 

With  my  dead  as  a  living  soul. 

By  the  ant/tor  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman ." 


A  BO  ITER  BOLTED. 


Brown  was  a  bachelor  and  a  bolter.  No  matter  which 
of  the  two  great  parlies  he  bolted  from— sufficient  to 
know  that  he  was  a  bolter,  and  was  turning  his  attention 
in  the  direction  of  a  third  party.  Mrs.  Jones  was  a 
bouncing  widow  who  had  wept  at  the  tombs" of  two  hus- 
bands, and  popular  report  said  was  not  averse  to  trying 
a  third.  Brown  had  visited  the  widow  often,  but  had 
never  made  any  approach  to  a  proposal,  greatly  to  her 
dissatisfaction,  for  Brown  was  considered  an  eligible  party 
himself. 

One  evening  they  were  sitting  together  on  the  widow's 
front  porch,  and  silence  had  reigned  for  some  little  time, 
each  being  absorbed  in  thought.  Brown's  mind  was 
running  on  politics,  and  the  widow  was  wondering  why 
he  didn't  propose.  At  length  Brown  turned  to  the  widow 
and  said : 

"  Mrs.  Jones,  would  you  object  to  a  third  party?" 

The  widow  gave  a  great  start,  for  this  was  certainly  a 
great  start  toward  the  long-looked-for  declaration,  and 
she  stammered : 

"  Why,  really,  Mr.  Brown,  this  is  a  little  sudden.  I 
had  not  thought  " 

"  Of  course  you  haven't  thought,"  interrupted  Brown. 
"  Few  women  have.  But  you  must  think.  Now  the  two 
old  parties  " 

"  The  two  old  parties  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Jones,  throwing  up 
her  hands  in  holy  horror. 

"Yes,"  continued  Brown;  "as  I  was  about  say,  the 
two  old  parties  are  dead  and  beyond  resurrection." 

"  Beyond  resurrection! " 

"Never  to  rise  again,"  said  Brown,  solemnly.  "Not 
even  Gabriel's  trumpet  can  awaken  them  from  the  tomb." 

Mrs.  Jones  began  to  weep.  "Why  Mr.  Brown,  how 
can  you  talk  in  thai  unfeeling  manner?  To  be  sure  they 
had  their  faults,  and  who  has  not;  yet  " 

"We  w  ill  not  talk  about  that,"  said  Brown,  waving  it 
aside  with  a  gesture  of  the  hand;  "  what  is  wanted  now  is 
a  third  party.  Don't  you  feel  that  it  is  a  necessity?"  he 
added,  turning  earnestly  to  the  widow. 

"Why,  Mr.  Brown!"  murmured  Mrs.  Jones,  hiding 
her  gathering  blushes  behind  her  fan. 

"  I  see  the  necessity,  if  no  one  else  does,"  continued 
Brown.  "There  will  be  incongruities  at  first,  I  grant 
you,  for  politics  makes  strange  bedfellows,  as  they  say." 
(The  widow  gave  a  little  shriek.)  "  Now,  I  ask  you, 
Mrs.  Jones,  as  a  woman  of  sense  and  observation,  would 
you  accept  a  third  party?" 

To  Brown's  amazement  and  consternation,  the  widow 
threw  herself  ponderously  U|>on  his  bosom,  and  softly 
murmured:  "  Yes,  Browny,  dear,  I  accept  you.  My 
heart  has  been  yours  all  along,  and  I  know  we  shall  be 
very,  very  happy;  won't  we  darling?  " 

Now  Brown  is  debating  whether  to  accept  the  situation 
and  become  the  widow  's  third  party,  or  be  a  party  to  a 
suit  for  damages  in  the  courts. — Cincinnati  Saturday 
Night.   


To  the  loneliest  isle  in  the  loneliest  sea  in  the  loneliest  world  I 
bore  her ; 

There  was  nothing  around  fir  above  or  below, 

Save  the  winds  and  the  clouds  and  the  waters  that  flow 

Ccaselesslv  on,  above  yonder  moon's  glow — 

The  island  that  lay  before  her. 

The  Arcadian  isle  before  her. 

There's  a  great,  wide  sea  above  yonder  moon,  and  a  world  with 
Charity  in  it. 
You  must  tarry  up  there,  when  you  leave  down  here, 
As  long  as  you've  lived  in  this  heartless  sphere; 
And  a  day  Up  there  is  as  long  as  a  year, 

And  as  long  as  a  week  a  minute — 

A  wonderful,  dreamy  minute. 

And  we've  lived  our  years  on  that  beautiful  isle,  and  to-morrow 
we  journey  to  heaven. 
There  is  no  return  through  the  golden  gate 
That  we  both  pass  through  to-morrow  in  state; 
For  my  bride  and  I  the  angels  will  wait 

Until  heaven's  sweet  chimes  ring  seven — 

Ring  grrciously,  softly,  seven. 

Farewell!    Farewell !    I  must  hurry  away;  for  the  cocks  in  the 
barn  are  crowing, 
And  the  love  of  my  life  is  waiting  for  me 
On  our  beautiful  isle  in  the  beautiful  sea; 
And  the  cpieen  of  my  soul  my  love  will  be 
While  the  moon  'neath  our  isle  is  glowing — 
While  the  waters  around  it  are  flowing. 

John  K.  A/cCann,  in  .Swinton's  Paper. 


They  have  organized  a  summer  school  of  philosophy, 
somewhat  on  the  Concord  plan,  in  Kansas.  The  ques- 
tions they  quarrel  over  include  "  The  Somewhat  of  the 
Somewhatness,"  "  The  Muchness  of  Whyness,"  and  simi- 
lar easy  ones  as  starters. 


Theodore  Parker  had  few  of  the  graces  of  the  drawing- 
room.  He  walked  as  though  stumbling  over  furrows  in  a 
plowed  field.  Indeed,  the  mantle  of  inspiration  to  become 
a  scholar  and  teacher  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  working 
behind  the  plow  on  his  father's  farm.  His  eloquence  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  his  transparent  purity  of  motive  and  earn- 
est endeavor  to  instruct  and  improve  his  fellow-men,  and  in 
the  harmony  and  beauty  of  his  thought  and  speech.  His 
sermons  were  poems,  without  being  cut  and  measured  by 
.metrical  rules.  His  voice  was  often  husky;  and  when  he 
began  to  speak  his  words  seemed  to  stumble  over  his  lips, 
which  were  rather  thick.  When  unexcited  in  debate  or 
in  discourse,  his  face  was  pale  and  his  blue  eyes  were  dull I ; 
but,  when  he  was  fairly  started,  his  soul  shone  out  on  his 
face,  illuminating  his  features  with  the  light  of  spiritual 
beauty.  The  last  time  I  heard  him  was  at  a  lyceum  lecture 
entertainment,  a  few  years  before  he  died.  He  was  then 
bald;  and  his  beard,  worn  full  to  protect  his  throat,  was 
white  as  wool.  A  stranger  meeting  nim  in  the  street  would 
have  been  apt  to  mistake  him  for  a  farmer  in  his  Sunday 
suit,  and  never  dream  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  teachers  of  his  day.  Theodore  Parker  had 
the  courage  of  a  soldier  combined  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  woman;  and  he  never  for  a  moment  obscured  his  man- 
hood in  what  may  have  seemed  to  be  the  mist  and  fog  of 
metaphysical  attainments  and  Utopian  views  of  human 
and  divine  attributes. — George  IV.  Bungay,  in  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal. 

Since  the  discovery  that  alcohol  can  be  made  from 
watermelons,  Prohibitionists  have  stopped  wearing  the 
latter  as  cuff-buttons  and  campaign-badges. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CHRIST'S  SYMPATHY. 


AN  ORIENTAL  LEGEND. 


In  the  hot  street,  where  sunbeams  beat, 

A  poor  dog  lay  : 
Throughout  the  day.  many  the  feet 

That  passed  that  way. 
Mo  single  sound  of  praise  was  heard; 

No  pitying  name 
Was  given  Cod's  creature  there;  none  stirred 

To  lift  his  frame. 

With  sandaled  tread  and  Uirbaned  head, 

Dark  figures  came: 
Fach  looked  and  sped,  and  on  the  dead 

Cast  terms  of  blame. 
In  life  he  never  had  been  false 

Unto  their  kind, 
But  yet,  with  scoff  and  mean  assaults, 

Each  coward  mind 
Found  body  lean  thin  limbs  between; 

Found  tarnished  hair ; 
Found  all  the  dumb  dog's 

Features  mean. 

Upon  the  air 
Was  heard  no  sigh,  no  soft  reply, 

Till  suddenly 
A  Jew,  majestic,  passing  by, 

Spoke  tenderly : 
"  Poor  beast,"  he  said,  as  on  the  dead 

He  fixed  his  eyes, 
"  Whiter  than  pearls  in  ocean  bed, 

Of  costly  price, 
Thy  teeth."  All  hear  the  voice;  each  brow 

Amid  the  crowd, 
With  darker  glow,  inclining  low, 

In  shame  is  bowed. 
For  he  who  finds  one  lovely  look, 

And  gives  kind  word, 
Where  all  the  senseless  form  forsook, 

Is  Christ  the  Lord.  Mary  Bartol. 


THE  LADIES. 


A  southern  manufacturer  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  working  girls  in  that  section.  In  general,  he 
says,  the  girl  cotton-mill  operators  are  "tall,  shapely,  with 
well  poised  heads,  and  faces  which  would  do  for  molds 
of  models  of  beauty."  They  are  proficient  at  the  loom, 
and  are  always  ladylike  in  conduct.  The  majority  of 
them  are  under  the  salutary  inrluenceof  home  and  church 
relationship,  and  they  are  a  "class  of  whom  any  nation 
might  be  proud." 

There  is  a  dreadful  statement  that  there  are  ladies  mov- 
ing in  the  highest  circles  of  society  in  Washington  who 
not  only  wear  one  evening  dress  several  times  but  for  sev- 
eral seasons.  These  dresses  are  expensive  affairs,  and 
originally  bought  in  Europe.  The  ladies  go  across  the 
sea  only  every  four  or  five  years  to  replenish  their  toilets, 
and  they  make  them  last.  In  order  that  they  may  seem 
to  be  in  different  costume  on  different  occasions,  each 
dress  has  several  overskirts,  so  that  with  changing  the 
trimmings  new  effects  are  continually  produced.  It  hap- 
pens, consequently,  that  one  dress  is  many  times  de- 
scribed in  the  papers  but  never  twice  as  the  same.  The 
first  outlay  of  money  is  large,  but  the  scheme  in  reality  is 
an  economical  one. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  as  being  exceedingly  absurd,  says 
Labouchere,  that,  owing  to  insular  notions  about  decency, 
ladies,  in  a  great  majority  of  fashionable  English  watering- 
places,  are  not  allowed  to  bathe  with  their  male  relatives, 
and  are  thereby  largely  prevented  from  learning  to  swim. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  that  at  Margate  and  Rams- 
gate,  at  all  events,  different  rules  prevail,  and  that  ladies 
are  permitted,  if  they  prefer  it,  to  bathe  in  the  company  of 
their  husbands,  brothers  and  acquaintances,  and  are  not, 
strange  to  stay,  annoyed  by  the  traditional  crowd  of  grin- 
ning 'Arries.  As  the  drowning  season  has  now  set  in  with 
undiminished  severity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sen- 
sible example  will  be  followed  elsewhere.  A  properly 
made  bathing-dress  is  not  nearly  so  indecent  as  the  gar- 
ments in  which  the  British  matrons  of  the  most  austere 
virtue  array  themselves  for  dances  and  dinner  parties. 

London  Truth  says  that  at  Trouville  the  eccentricities 
in  head  coverings  are  great.  Amongst  other  monstrosi- 
ties, huge  sun-bonnets  arc  worn,  made  of  all  kinds  of 
materials.  Inside  them  you  perceive  the  face  of  the 
wearer  at  a  long  distance;  and  the  roof  of  the  edifice  is 
crowned  with  lizards,  beetles,  toads,  and  any  repulsive- 
looking  animal  you  may  like  to  suggest.  The  Princesse 
de  Sagan  goes  about  here  in  a  Pierrotte  hat.  Avery  high 
crown,  peaked  at  the  top,  is  made  of  Manila  straw.  In 
front  the  brim  advances  rather  over  the  face,  and  behind 
it  is- turned  up,  and  lined  with  poppy-colored  tulle.  A 
regular  shower  of  bows  and  ends  of  scarlet  and  blue  rib- 
bon forms  the  trimming.  With  this  very  becoming  hat 
the  Princess  generally  wears  a  costume  composed  of  dark- 
blue  mohair  or  delaine,  and  scarlet  foulard.  The  tunic 
is  of  delaine,  caught  up  on  the  side  with  silver  olives. 
The  long  pelerine  of  mohair  is  lined  with  scarlet  foulard. 
The  hood  is  lined  with  foulard,  and  a  cascade  of  ribbons 
hangs  trom  its  point. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  an 
article  in  the  current  North  American  Rroiew,  by  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  that  preventing  the  birth  of  children 
is  neither  an  evil  nor  a  crime,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
act  inspired  by  the  loftiest — not  to  say  the  holiest — mo- 
tives : 

Our  decreasing  families,  so  far  from  being  an  evidence 
of  the  dying  out  of  maternal  love,  indicate  a  higher  per- 
ception of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  motherhood. 
With  woman's  keen  sense  of  moral  principles,  she  begins 
to  appreciate  the  awful  waste  of  human  force  as  she  con- 
templates the  panorama  of  our  social  life;  the  unhappy 
inmates  of  our  jail  and  prisons,  of  our  asylums  for  the 
insane,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  orphan  and 
pauper,  the  innumerable  standing  army  of  drunkards,  the 
multitudes  of  children  whom  nobody  owns,  and  for  whom 
nobody  cares — cold,  hungry,  their  feet  in  slippery  places, 


sleeping  at  night,  in  all  our  cities  like  rats,  in  any  hole 
they  can  find. ^  In  view  of  these  appalling  facts,  the 
mothers  of  the  race  may  well  pause  and  put  the  question 
to  themselves:  Is  it  for  such  as  these  we  give  the  heyday 
of  our  lives?  For  such  as  these  we  ever  and  anon  go 
down  to  the  very  gates  of  death?  Is  this  a  life-work 
worthy  our  highest  ambition,  a  religious  duty  for  our 
best  powers?  The  answering  echo  from  every  mountain- 
top  is,  No!  Above  the  thunders  of  Sinai  a  warning 
voice,  loud  and  clear,  rings  through  the  centuries:  "  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children,  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations." 

The  old-fashioned  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
has  lately  been  revived  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  by  a  few 
of  the  great  ladies,  such  as  the  Princesse  de  Sagan,  the 
Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Tredern,  at  their  garden-parties.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
graceful  exercise,  especially  for  slender  people,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  less  heating  and  violent  than 
lawn  tennis.  The  battledores  are  ridiculously  elaborate, 
and  have  plush  handles,  round  which  some  fantastical 
motto  is  embroidered.  The  woodwork  is  of  rose  or 
sandal  wood,  the  shuttlecock  being  of  the  same  color  as 
the  plush  of  the  battledore.  For  this  exercise  it  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  that  the  bodice  of  the  dress  should  be  as 
loose  as  possible.  Here  is  the  description  of  a  very 
pretty  toilette  worn  by  a  fair,  slender  girl  at  a  recent 
party  of  the  kind.  It  would  be  the  very  thing  for  lawn 
tennis  also.  The  bodice,  quite  loose,  was  of  cream 
colored  foulard,  with  sky-blue  flowerets,  and  was  gather- 
ed in  at  the  waist  by  a  blue  silk  sash  tied  at  the  left  side. 
A  sailor's  collar  of  the  silk  was  attached  to  a  jabot  of  the 
same,  and  confined  by  the  sash.  The  bodice  had  a 
basque  divided  behind  from  the  waist  downwards  and 
turned  up  with  blue.  .The  sleeves,  rather  full,  were 
finished  off  with  small  "sashes"  of  blue  silk.  The  skirt 
was  of  foulard,  over  which  was  a  second  skirt  cut  into 
panels,  consisting  of  blue  silk,  the  foulard  appearing  be- 
tween the  panels.  In  front  was  a  tablier  of  blue  silk, 
with  wide  strings  which  tied  behind  under  the  basque; 
and  on  each  side  were  two  deep  slashes,  bound  with 
foulard.  A  becoming  sun-bonnet  of  foulard,  with  blue 
silk  trimmings,  was  worn  with  this  toilette.  A  most  ec- 
centric harlequin's  hat  was  worn  at  the  same  party  by  a 
pretty  woman.  It  was,  of  course,  white  straw,  lined  w  ith 
very  fine  straw,  and  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  harlequin's 
hat,  well  turned  up  in  front,  and  coming  down  in  two 
points  at  the  sides.  A  regular  cockscomb  of  scarlet 
velvet  formed  the  only  trimming. 


A   DRAMATIC  NOVELTY. 


A  recent  dramatic  novelty  in  England  was  the  presen- 
tation of  the  forest  scenes  of  You  Like  It — com- 
prising three-fourths  of  the  entire  play — in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  Coombe  House,  Surrey.  The  perform- 
ance took  place  literally  in  the  open  air,  in  a  copse  of 
lofty  lime-trees,  of  which  the  dense  foliage  and  mossy 
trunks,  with  glimpses  of  fair  sky  through  the  branches, 
while  the  sunlight  glanced  on  the  bright  green  sward  be- 
neath, formed  the  most  appropriate  conceivable  setting  for 
the  play.  Sober  draperies,  hanging  from  trunk  to  trunk, 
in  the  background,  served  to  complete  the  inclosure. 

The  performance  was  given  for  a  charitable  institution. 
A  characteristic  which  appears  strange  to  Americans, 
was  the  intermingling  of  professional  actors  with  ama- 
teurs of  the  highest  society.  But  in  England  such  asso- 
ciation is  so  habitual  as  to  pass  without  remark.  All  the 
parts  were  very  carefully  studied — especially  the  songs 
and  choruses,  to  old  settings,  which  were  given  in  excel- 
lent style.  An  unusual  feature  of  the  representation  was 
the  impersonation  of  Orlando  by  a  lady — the  part  having 
been  taken  by  Lady  Archibald  Campbell— who  in  her 
sylvan  tunic  of  rich  green  velvet  looked  very  handsome, 
and  played  with  much  spiri).  Miss  Calhoun,  of  the 
Haymarket  Theater,  as  Rosalind,  wore  a  charming  cos- 
tume of  amber  and  cinnamon.  Further  professional  aid 
was  lent  by  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  as  Jacquez,  Mr.  Fulton 
as  the  Duke,  Mr.  De  Cordova  as  Corin,  and  Mr.  Elliott 
as  Touchstone.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  other  per- 
sonages were  Mrs.  Plowden  as  Phoebe,  Miss  Schietter  as 
Celia,  Mr.  Bouchier  as  Oliver,  Captain  Liddell  as  Silvius, 
and  Mr.  Claude  Ponsomby  as  the  First  Lord.  'The  per- 
formance was  witnessed  by  about  four  hundred  spec- 
tators, among  whom  were  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  their  children,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  and  Lady 
Elcho,  the  Spanish  Minister  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Brassey.  It  was  in  every  way  successful,  especial  remark 
being  excited  by  the  graceful  acting  of  Lady  Campbell, 
who  is  represented  affixing  the  letter  to  the  tree : 

"  Orlando— Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love. 

And  thou,  thrice  crowned  queen  of  night,  survey, 

With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 

O  Rosalind!  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character, 

That  every  eye  which  in  this  forest  looks 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 

Run,  run,  Orlando;  carve  on  every  tree 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unexpressive  she. 

Act  Hi.,  Sc.  2." 

After  the  entertainment  was  over  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  presented  beautiful  bouquets  to  the  fair 
actresses. 

The  idea  of  this  open  air  play  in  a  real  wood  originated 
this  spring  with  Lady  Campbell.  Mr.  Godwin  accepted 
the  charge  of  manager,  and  upon  him  rested  the  respon- 
sibility of  arranging  the  play ,  selecting  the  company  and 
directing  the  rehearsals.  To  his  perseverance  and  excel- 
lent taste  much  of  the  success  attained  was  due.  It  is 
said  that  |the  greatest  nervousness  felt  by  the  amateur 
actors,  at  least,  was  when  they  played  the  full-dressed 
rehearsal  without  interruption  before  the  critical  but 
patient  manager,  whe  sat  alone  iu  the  center  of  the  audi- 
torium in  Coombe  ground,  "  under  the  greenwood  tree." 


THE  OLD-TIME  COURTING-STICKS. 


In  early  New  England  days,  as  far  back  as  the  midil 
of  the  1 8th  century,  when  hospitality  was  a  practice  as 
well  as  a  virtue,  there  was  in  most  houses  only  one  laree 
assembly-room,  and  there  the  family  and  all  the  guests 
and  chance  callers  gathered  on  winter  nights,  about  the 
blazing  fire  of  logs.  We  know  that  youth  was  vouth  and 
love  was  love,  and  young  men  were  timid  and  maidens 
were  shy,  and  courtship  went  on  in  those  days.  How 
was  courtship  possible  in  this  common  room,  where  every 
word  was  heard  and  every  look  taken  notice  of?  We 
read  in  the  admirable  volume  on  the  recent  centennial  of 
Longmcadow,  Mass.,  by  Prof.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  of  that 
town,  that  in  the  winter  evenings,  for  the  convenience  of 
young  lovers,  since  there  was  no  "  next  room,"  courtin'T- 
sticks  were  used — that  is,  long  wooden  tubes,  that  would 
convey  from  lip  to  car  sweet  and  secret  whispers.  Was 
this  an  invention  peculiar  to  Lonemeadow? 

It  is  a  charming  picture  that  this  calls  up — of  life  in  a 
Puritan  household,  this  tubular  love-making,  the  pretty 
girl  (nearly  every  girl  is  pretty  in  the  firc-litrrit  of  Ion1:  aizo) 
seated  in  one  stiff,  high-backed  chair,  and  the  staid  but 
blushing  lover  in  another,  handling  the  courting-stick, 
itself  an  open  confession  of  complacence,  if  not  of  true 
love.  Would  the  young  man  dare  to  say  "I  love  you  " 
through  the  tube,  and  would  he  feel  encouraged  by  the 
laughing,  tender  cyesof  the  L'irl  when  she  replied  through 
the  same  passage,  "  Do  tell  I"  Did  they  have  two  sticks, 
so  that  one  end  of  one  could  be  at  the  car  and  the  end  of 
the  other  at  the  mouth  all  the  while?  How  convenient, 
when  the  young  man  got  more  anient  than  was  seemly, 
as  the  flip  went  round,  for  the  girl  to  put  her  thumb  over 
the  end  of  the  tube,  and  stop  the  flow  of  soul  !  Did  the 
young  man  bring  his  stick,  and  so  announce  his  inten- 
tion, or  did  the  young  lady  always  keep  a  pair  on  hand, 
and  so  reveal  both  willingness  and  expectation?  It  was 
so  much  more  convenient  than  the  telephone,  with  its 
"  hallo"  and  proclamation  to  all  listeners  at  each  end  of 
the  line.  Lovers  can  make  love  with  anything,  even 
with  a  telephone ;  the  successful  courting  of  a  deaf  per- 
son (for  there  is  one  word  that  nearly  everybody  likes  to 
hear),  as  we  know,  can  go  on  through  a  speaking  trum- 
pet; but  these  courting-sticks  seem  to  us  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  tender  communication — when  a  third  party  is  present. 
They  would  be  very  useful  now  at  large  parties,  where 
there  is  such  a  din  and  dabble  that  one  can  only  court  a 
pretty  girl  at  the  risk  of  bronchitis  or  laryngitis.  Some- 
times in  the  jam  you  cannot  get  near  the  girl ;  but  with  a 
long  courting-stick  you  could  wile  her  away  from  her  too 
near  admirer.  This  invention  seems  to  us  worthy  of  re- 
vival for  many  reasons,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  any 
further  information  in  regard  to  it.  Civilization  in 'its 
progress  drops  a  good  many  things  that  ought  to  be  re- 
tained.—  diaries  Dudley  Warner,  in  Harper's. 


HIS  BAVARIAN  MAJESTY. 

Multifarious  are  the  anecdotes — fables,  some  call  them, 
I  really  believe— told  of  the  king.  He  is  a  misogynist,  a 
hater  of  court  ceremonials,  yet  withal  a  man  who  stands 
upon  his  dignity;  a  passionate  lover  of  music  and  mount- 
ain scenery,  and  a  great  stickler  for  the  autonomy  of  Ba- 
varia. He  will  not  have  it  Prussianized  at  any  price. 
His  favorite  seat  is  a  hunting  lodge  up  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  said  that  he  sleeps  in  a  large,  lofty  room,  with  the 
ceiling  painted  to  represent  the  firmament,  and  a  practi- 
cable moon  shedding  a  mellow  light  from  one  quarter  of 
the  artificial  heavens.  The  perspective  is  managed  so  as 
to  give  the  illusion  of  spaciousness,  and  through  the  dis- 
tant trees  cut  out  in  the  canvas,  as  he  reclines,  may  be 
heard  the  plash  of  falling  waters.  Their  lullaby  hushes 
him  to  sleep.  Maecenas  had  a  fondness  for  the  same 
soporific.  Sometimes  His  Majesty  rises  in  the  night,  has 
a  black  steed  saddled,  and  dashes  off  at  a  whirlwind  speed 
up  and  down  the  hill  roads — which  are  well  kept  for  that 
reason— like  a  phantom  horseman  pursued  by  some  relent- 
less decree  of  the  supernatural  powers.  The  finest 
stud  in  Bavaria  is  to  be  found  in  his  stables,  but 
the  cattle  are  cast  soon  anil  often;  they  are  thor- 
oughly worn  out  and  broken  down  after  a  very  few 
years  in  the  royal  service.  He  plays  practical  jokes  on 
his  retinue  sometimes.  It  is  related  of  him  that  a  minister 
arrived  in  hot  haste  once  to  crave  an  audience  on  im- 
portant business  of  state.  The  king  was  out  hunting  the 
chamois,  but  by  some  chance  the  minister  succeeded  in 
catching  up  with  the  party.  Ludwig  preceded  him  to  a 
game-keeper's  hut,  where  he  sometimes  used  to  lunch,  and 
went,  in  telling  him  toattend  him.  The  minister,  waiting 
one  hour,  two  hours,  and  at  last,  losing  patience,  and 
fearing  that  his  royal  master  had  been  attacked  by  some 
sudden  illness,  forced  in  the  door.  No  king  was  there. 
He  had  made  his  exit  by  a  window  at  the  back,  and  was 
away  on  the  high  hills  in  pursuit  of  the  game.  In  the 
capital  His  Majesty  often  commands  an  opera — generally 
one  by  Wagner,  for  whom  he  has  as  strange  a  predilection 
as  a  predecessor  on  a  throne  had  for  Lola  Montez — and 
this  opera  is  produced  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
theater  is  darkened,  and  nobody  is  admitted  to  the  audi- 
torium but  himself.  If  he  is  pleased  he  sends  a  prima 
donna — not  a  bracelet  nor  a  rini_r  -but  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
plucked  by  his  own  hands.  He  once  had  Lohengrin  en- 
acted on  the  Starnberger  See,  the  borders  of  the  lake 
having  been  illuminated  a  giorno  at  his  expense. — Tins- 
ley's  Magazine. 


A  convenient  contrivance  in  the  office  or  library  is  a 
large  metal  urn,  in  which  lighted  bits  of  paper  may  be 
thrown  and  left  to  burn  away.  Important  notes,  though 
torn  into  small  pieces,  have  been  patched  together  by 
curious  and  unscrupulous  people,  and  what  was  intended 
to  be  kept  secret  betrayed.  Once  destroyed  by  fire,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  chance  of  making  them  tell  their  stories. 
The  urns  are  ornamental,  and  some  of  them  quite  ex- 
pensive ;  indeed,  their  cost  may  be  brought  up  to  a  very 
high  figure,  as  they  can  be  of  hammered  brass;  or  even 
bronze.  They  are  neater,  also,  than  the  littering  of  the 
floor  with  bits  of  paper,  or  even  the  waste  basket. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SPORTING. 


My  prediction  that  the  winner  of  the  Fay-Pearson 
$500  contest  at  the  traps  would  have  to  kill  eighty  birds 
out  of  one  hundred  was  partly  right  and  partly  wrong. 
Fay  won  with  a  score  of  eighty-three,  but  was  not  obliged 
to  make  that  number  of  kills,  as  Pearson  only  secured 
seventy-four  birds  out  of  his  fivescore.  The  winged  tar- 
gets were  an  uncommonly  fresh  and  lively  lot,  and  their 
sudden  flights  seemed  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
Pearson  and  his  first  barrel.  Four  times  out  of  six  he 
missed  with  his  first,  but  as  the  bird  steadied  in  flight  he 
seemed  to  recover,  and  made  some  desperately  long  shots 
with  his  second.  One  bird— his  twenty-fourth— was 
stopped  at  a  distance  of  seventy-three  yards.  His  score 
was  fair,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Fay, 
whose  performance  brings  his  score  up  to  a  par  with  that 
of  Dr.  Carver,  in  his  Louisville  match  with  Bogardus. 

The  trap  season  is  nearly  over  now,  and  the  slaughter 
has  been  so  great  during  the  summer  that  pigeons  are 
scarce,  and  so  high  that  shooting  them  is  an  expensive 
luxury.  After  Monday  the  wing  shots  will  be  able  to 
keep  their  hands  in  on  quail,  and  if  they  stop  the  whirr 
of  three  pair  of  wings  (single  birds)  in  five  attempts,  they 
can  congratulate  themselves  on  being  experts. 

P.  McEnroe  has  carried  off  the  Parker  Gun  Club's 
medal  for  the  best  score  for  the  year. 

The  duck  shooters  expect  that  the  bird  will  be  ready 
for  them  by  the  first  of  October,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

The  birds  at  the  state  tournament,  intended  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  fair  at  Sacramento,  have  proved  a  fright- 
fully bad  lot,  many  of  them  dropping  to  the  ground 
within  a  yard  of  the  trap,  and  refusing  to  fly  under  any 
circumstances.   

In  the  final  cricket  match  for  the  Harrison  trophy  last 
week,  the  Merions  scored  a  victory  over  the  Occident 
eleven  by  fifty  runs  to  forty,  in  one  inning. 

Baseball  is  booming  at  the  Recreation  Grounds,  an 
average  of  from  three  to  four  games  being  played  every 
Sunday.  The  first  game  of  the  season's  second  series 
was  between  the  Haverly  and  San  Francisco  nines,  and 
was  a  fine  exhibition.  The  Haverlys  won  in  ten  innings 
by  a  score  of  six  to  four. 

Lawn  tennis  is  looking  up,  and  all  the  courts  are  in 
constant  use.  A  lack  of  set  matches,  however,  and  a 
great  deal  of  aimless  batting  prevent  much  recognition 
of  the  sport  in  the  columns  devoted  to  athletics  and 
amusement. 

The  Presidio  officers  are  preparing  a  fine  turf  court, 
which  is  expected  to  excel  the  asphaltum  court  at  Black 
Point. 

A  new  court  will  be  opened  to-day  at  the  corner  of 
Van  Ness  avenue  and  Sutter  street.  It  is  the  property  of 
a  club  of  society  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  leased 
the  ground  and  built  their  own  courts,  dressing-rooms, 
etc.  A  high  board  fence  secures  exclusion  from  the 
street.  

Mr.  Spreckels  has  resigned  from  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club,  and  has  taken  the  Lurline  off  the  club  rolls, 
on  account  of  the  committee's  declination  to  consider  his 
protest. 

The  Columbia  Rowing  Club's  regatta  on  Oakland 
creek  passed  off  quietly  and  pleasantly,  but  without  note- 
worthy event. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club's  regatta  over  the  regular 
twenty-eight  mile  triangular  course,  on  Tuesday,  was  a 
huge  success,  and  resulted  in  the  closest  race  ever  sailed 
between  three  boats  on  this  bay.  The  division  of  the  fleet 
into  classes  left  Commodore  Caduc's  sloop  Annie  with 
only  the  Eva  and  Rambler  for  contestants,  and  these  she 
disposed  of  so  shortly  that  all  the  interest  centered  on  the 
Nellie,  Fleur  de  Lis  and  Lurline.  The  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  the  race  was  at  the  start,  the  ten-minute  limit 
for  crossing  the  line  proving  too  long  to  force  the  fleet  to 
cross  the  line  in  a  bunch,  and  thus  prevent  jockeying  for 
the  last  place.  The  wind  was  light,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year  calm  streaks  are  not  infrequent  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Oakland  bar  stakeboat,  which  accounts  for  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  different  sailing-masters  to  lose  any  possi- 
sible  lead  they  might  have  by  waiting  with  flapping  sails 
for  the  laggards  to  follow  the  wind  up  with  them.  Frank 
Murphy  and  Matthew  Turner  guided  Mr.  Donahue's 
boat,  and  of  course  they  out-maneuvered  White  and 
Spreckles  in  securing  the  rear  position.  For  once,  how- 
ever, all  three  boats' overshot  the  mark,  and  all  time  after 
the  limit  being  taken  at  1 : 10,  the  Lurline  lost  something 
over  a  minute,  the  Fleur  de  Lis  lost  three  minutes  and 
thirteen  seconds  and  the  Nellie  lost  eleven  seconds  more 
than  White.  All  were  foolish,  for  the  breeze  held  steady 
all  the  way  round,  and  the  race  was  sailed  entirely  on  its 
merits.  Every  boat  in  the  fleet  carried  clouds  of  canvas 
in  the  shape  of  kites  and  water  sails,  which  were  remark- 
ably well  handled.  After  rounding  the  Oakland  bar 
stakeboat  and  heading  out  the  channel  the  Fleur  de  Lis 
crossed  the  Nellie's  bows,  but  in  the  selection  of  water 
Murphy  was  more  fortunate,  and  at  the  seawall  was  two 
minutes  ahead — the  Lurline,  sailed  by  her  owner,  being 
sandwiched  in  between.  The  beat  out  was  made  in  short 
tacks  along  the  southern  shore,  w  ithout  a  change  of  posi- 
tion. On  the  run  back  White  passed  Spreckels,  and  was 
within  thirty-five  seconds  of  Murphy  at  the  Oakland  turn. 


In  the  long  leg  over  to  Hunter's  Point  the  Lurline  again 
went  to  the  fore,  with  the  Nellie  a  good  second.  The 
Fleur  de  Lis  ran  directly  in  shore,  and  was  there  enabled 
to  point  for  the  finish,  while  the  Nellie  and  Lurline  were 
carried  outside  of  the  shipping  by  the  strong  ebb  tide  pre- 
vailing. The  finish  was  remarkably  close  and  exciting, 
the  I.urline  crossing  first  by  a  minute  and  three  quarters, 
the  Fleur  de  Lis  second,  beating  the  Nellie  in  thirty-five 
seconds.  Her  time  allowance,  however,  gave  the  Nellie 
first  place  on  corrected  time,  and  the  Fleur  de  Lis  second, 
while  the  Lurline  was  credited  with  the  best  actual  time 
over  the  course.  The  following  is  the  committee's  com- 
putation of  the  result : 


Yachts. 

Start. 

Kitii^h. 

A'  dial  sail- 
ing time. 

Corrected 
time. 

Heir  de  Lis  

Nellie  

1 . 10.00 
1 . 10.00 
1 . 10.00 
1 . 08 . 30 
1 . 10.00 
1 -ok ■ is 

5. 13.10 
5-M-55 
5.15.30 
5 . 29.20 
5  44  °o 
6 . 03 . 20 

4 .03. 10 
4.04.55 
4.05.30 
4.20.50 
4-33-39 
5 . 02 . 08 

4.03.10 
3-55-23 
3-53-3° 
4.00.48 
4. to. 20 
4.17.20 

This  gives  the  Nellie  the  club  flag  and  the  first  prize  on 
time  allowance,  the  Fleur  de  Lis  second  prize,  and  the 
I.urline  the  special  prize  for  the  best  time.  The  Annie 
takes  first  prize  in  her  class,  the  Eva  second ;  and  a  third 
prize  should  be  given  the  plucky  boys  on  the  little  Ram- 
bler for  their  spirit  in  covering  the  course  in  a  losing  race. 
In  reality  the  Fleur  de  Lis's  actual  sailing  time  was  nearly 
half  a  minute  better  than  the  Lurline 's,  and  only  fourteen 
seconds  better  than  the  Nellie's;  but  the  muddle  at  the 
start  caused  the  result  to  appear  as  it  does  in  the  com- 
mittee's figures. 

On  the  evening  of  the  oth,  Frank  Murphy  matched  the 
I.urline  against  Henry  White  for  the  Aggie,  for  a  race 
around  the  Farallones,  to  be  sailed  to-day,  for  $2,500  a 
side.  A  forfeit  was  put  up,  but  some  hitch  occurring,  on 
account  of  the  latter  boat's  owner  not  desiring  to  "get 
in,"  the  race  was  declared  off. 

The  time  allowance  of  three-fourths  of  a  minute  to  the 
foot  over  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  course  is  too  heavy  for 
the  big  schooners  to  give  each  other,  and  is  not  enough 
for  them  to  give  the  sloops  and  small  schooners.  An 
adjudication  of  this  matter  would  secure  more  entries 
and  more  satisfactory  results. 

My  friend  Piatt  has  been  up  the  San  Joaquin  river  in 
his  working  boat,  the  Myrtle,  which  he  pronounces 
superior  to  any  form  of  canoe,  and  I  am  promised  some 
interesting  extracts  from  his  log  for  next  week. 


The  Second  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  California, 
fired  1,225  shots  at  the  200-yard  target  at  the  Presidio 
range  last  Tuesday,  but  the  scores  have  not  yet  been  made 
public. 

The  Merion  Club's  field  day  was  quite  pleasant  and 
successful,  from  a  sporting  as  well  as  a  financial  stand- 
point, although  no  records  were  cracked.  The  100-yard 
handicap  was  won  by  C.  Creighton,  who  took  his  trial 
heat  in  11  seconds,  and  the  final  in  10%.  T.  Tenney 
won  the  two-mile  bicycle  race  by  F.  C.  Cook's  being 
spilled  near  the  finish,  in  the  fair  time  of  7  :  22. 

Del  mas  wants  a  show  to  recover  some  of  his  backer's 
money,  and  is  trying  to  get  on  another  match  with 
Whistler. 

Bauer  has  bet  $500  that  Cannon  can't  throw  him  three 
times  in  two  hours,  and  has  gone  into  training  at  Whist- 
ler's cottage,  Alameda.  Friar  Tuck. 


AROUND  TOWN. 


In  a  review  of  the  career  of  the  present  municipal  of- 
ficials, written  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  a  clean  record  is  given  to 
County  Clerk  Sesnon,  whose  principal  merit  is  set  forth 
to  lie  in  the  alleged  fact  that  he  obtained  his  nomination 
and  election  w  ithout  Boss  Buckley's  aid.  That  is  where 
the  Doctor  is  in  error.  Sesnon's  nomination  was  a  pet 
fight  with  the  blind  boss  in  the  convention ;  but  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  mention  of  Sesnon's  name  re- 
minds me  that  late  on  Thursday  evening  Jake  Steppacher, 
one  of  his  deputies,  called  on  me,  and  after  getting  me 
into  a  quiet  corner,  he  whispered,  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
Pep,  don't  publish  that  thing."  "What  thing,  Jake?" 
1  replied,  thinking  that  the  e\-Alia  reporter  was  in  trou- 
ble. "  Why,  that  little  muss  that  Billy  got  into  last  night," 
he  answered.  I  started  to  inquire  what  muss;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  ungrateful  Jake  learned  that  I  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  matter  referred  to  than  he  fled  in  great  glee. 
Then  I  commenced  to  investigate,  with  the  result  that  I 
did  learn  that  on  Wednesday  night  Mr.  Sesnon  had  a 
battle  on  Kearny  street  with  a  political  opponent.  He 
evidently  got  the  worst  of  it  in  tongue  and  fistic  argument, 
and  only  dispersed  his  antagonist  with  a  revolver.  No 
arrests,  and  lots  of  effort  to  keep  the  matter  out  of  the 
papers.  It  was  too  late  to  find  out  the  other  manipulator's 
name,  or  the  cause  of  the  riot ;  but  I  fancy  that  I  can  dis- 
cover both  next  week,  and  that  I  will  be  able  to  furnish 
the  world  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  case  at  some  future 
day.   

Long  John  Wilkins,  the  Sheriffs  colored  messenger, 
objects  to  being  called  a  "  double-barreled  dude,"  and 
recently  sued  the  editor  of  the  Elevator  for  so  dubbing 
him.  The  editor  obtained  a  verdict,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  the  trial  developed  the;  fact  that  there 


is  not  the  esprit  de  corps  between  Long  John  and  his 
associates.  One  of  them,  also  a  gentleman  of  color, 
swore  that  John's  character  for  peace  was  bad,  and  that 
his  disposition  was  such  that  he  would  cock  his  feet  up 
on  an  elevation  and  put  the  gloves  on  with  them,  if  he 
could  not  do  better.  Mr.  Marx,  one  of  the  Sheriffs 
deputies,  swore  that  John  was  a  crank;  but  this  aspersion 
was  countered  by  the  plaintiff  swearing  that  Mr.  Marx 
was  a  "  no  good  Sheeny,"  who  was  fond  of  miscegenation. 
Sheriff  Connolly  is  likely  to  have  a  war  of  races  in  his 
otherwise  well-regulated  office  if  he  does  not  squelch  these 
polite  gentlemen. 

I  visited  my  late  friend  Frank  E.  Hutchings  night  before- 
last,  and  found  him  worse  than  a  fifteen  puzzle  in  full 
blast.  He  was  glad  of  his  approaching  end,  and  was  full 
of  religion,  combined  with  bitterness  against  Judge  Wil- 
son for  compelling  him  to  cumber  a  cell  in  the  County 
Jail  for  some  days  more  than  was  necessary,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  unfortunate  devil  was  entirely 
too  crazy  for  his  own  good.  Had  he  been  sufficiently 
sane  to  realize  his  position  he  would  only  have  needed  to 
wait  a  few  weeks  longer,  and  stand  two  or  three  trials,  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  pursue  his  avocation  of  a  fatal 
garroter  with  impunity.  As  it  was,  he  died  with  "  a  dull 
thud,"  and,  needless  to  remark,  he  also  "died  game." 

What  infinitely  better  lawyers  they  produce  East  than 
they  do  in  the  West.  Last  Thursday  ex-Judge  D.  S. 
Terry,  the  famous  pistol  shot,  called  my  friend  General 
Barnes  a  liar,  in  return  for  a  complimentary  comparison 
the  General  instituted  between  the  Judge  and  a  galled 
jade.  When  Carl  Schurz  wanted  to  doubt  Mr.  Blaine's 
veracity  a  fortnight  since,  he  said,  with  all  the  Bostonian 
language  at  his  command,  that  James  G.  was  character- 
ized by  a  brilliant  audacity  in  handling  the  truth.  This 
is  much  nicer  than  just  plain  liar. 

My  amusing  confrere  Bill  Nye,  of  the  Laramie  Boom- 
erang, has  had  a  catch-as-catch-can  match  with  a  Clear 
Lake  cyclone,  which  wrecked  his  horse  and  buggy,  gave 
Bill's  brother  a  black'eye,  and  broke  the  right  leg  of  Wil- 
liam himself  in  two  places.'  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  Bill, 
but  my  desire  to  read  his  report  of  his  battle  with  the 
wind  almost  overcomes  my  sympathy  for  him  in  his  afflic- 
tion. 

Our  City  Physician,  Dr.  Blach,  has  been  playing  it  very 
low  down  on  some  of  his  confreres  who  joined  him  in  a 
recent  mountain  excursion.  On  a  very  warm  day  the 
party  started  from  their  hostelry  for  the  summit  of  a  hill 
some  two  miles  distant.  The  doctor,  as  is  well  known, 
has  an  artificial  lower  limb,  and  his  progress  was  so  infer- 
ior to  that  of  his  companions  that  he  speedily  lagged 
behind.  He  had  donned  a  linen  ulster  for  the  trip,  and 
in  doffing  his  coat  for  daily  wear  he  had  forgotten  to 
transfer  certain  little  comforts  which  no  well-regu- 
lated traveler  is  ever  without.  My  friend  was  conse- 
quently very  tired  and  thirsty  and  lonely,  and  while  pon- 
dering over  his  unhappy  situation,  a  good  sized  garter 
snake  crossed  his  path.  Seized  by  an  idea,  the  doctor 
mulcted  the  harmless  reptile  of  life  with  his  cane,  and 
then  yelled  for  help.  His  companions  came  back  on  a 
unanimous  run,  and  found  Blach  seated  on  a  stone, 
apparently  in  great  agony.  "  Snake ! "  he  gasped,  point- 
to  his  victim.  "Bit  me  on  the  leg!  Whisky!  Quick, 
quick  !  "  Half  a  dozen  pretty  flasks  flashed  into  sight  in  a 
moment,  and  selecting  one  that  he  knew  to  contain  some 
of  the  vintage  of  '70,  the  doctor  drained  it  at  a  gulp. 
"  Which  leg  is  it,  Doctor? "  one  of  his  Samaritans  asked, 
by  this  time  actuated  by  a  desire  to  save  his  friend's  life. 
Blach  drew  a  long  breath,  tackled  another  bottle,  and 
then  pulled  up  the  left  .leg  of  his  trousers,  exposing  a 
beautifully  polished,  silver-mounted  section  of  cork. 
Then  there  was  a  howl  of  disgust,  which  was  doubled 
after  an  examination  of  the  snake. 


There  is  a  three-story  flat  on  O'Farrell  street  where 
trouble  hath  a  home.  The  ground  floor  is  a  grocery  and 
saloon ;  the  top  floor  is  occupied  by  the  well-to-do  Ger- 
man proprietor,  his  wife  and  two  daughters;  and  the 
mustard  and  meat  of  the  sandwich  are  two  graceless  but 
knowing  young  scamps  of  the  class  known  as  men  about 
town.  The  flat  is  but  a  cloth  and  board  shell,  and  for 
his  own  convenience  the  groceryman  put  a  dumb  waiter 
into  the  wall,  and  used  it  in  lieu  of  the  stairs  for  getting 
his  liquid  refreshments  to  his  family  up  stairs.  The 
second-floor  fellows  patronized  the  bar  occasionally,  and 
were  not  long  in  learning  of  the  existence  of  the  slide, 
and  its  use.  A  sly  measurement  gave  them  the  point  in 
the  wall  at  which  the  waiter  passed  their  apartment.  A 
sharp  jackknife  was  sufficient  to  remove  a  section  of  wall- 
paper and  the  scanty  underlying  dc|josit  of  lath  and 
plaster,  and  the  waiter  and  its  contents  were  at  their 
mercy.  They  systematically  robbed  it  for  a  week,  during 
which  the  old  man  feared  that  his  family  would  land  in 
the  Home  of  the  Inebriate  if  they  did  not  let  up  shout- 
ing through  the  speaking  tube  for  beer.  He  pointed 
out  their  danger  to  them ;  they  denied  it ;  an  investigation 
followed,  and  an  explosion  succeeded.  The  robbers 
were  ordered  to  vacate  the  premises,  but  having  paid  a 
month's  rent  in  advance,  they  declined;  and  now  the 
groceryman  is  endeavoring  to  have  them  arrested  as 
moonshiners.  Pepys. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


THE  DRAMA. 
We  have  had  Francesco  da  Rimini  at  the  Cali- 
fornia again.  It  is  certainly  a  good  play,  but 
not  of  such  striking  merit  as  to  warrant  a  repe- 
tition of  it  after  an  interval  of  only  two  weeks. 
I  suppose  this  depended  entirely  upon  the  man- 
ager, who  thought  the  play  would  be  sufficiently 
attractive,  as  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  it  was 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Barrett,  because  the  character 
of  "l.anciotto"  does  not  present  qualities  so 
dramatic  as  to  call  into  play  the  resources  of  a 
good  actor. 

After  a  close  observation  of  Mr.  liarrett's  dif- 
ferent characters,  a  weak  point  can  be  easily 
seen.  He  has  a  certain  method  which  dominates 
all  the  roles  he  represents.  We  have  a  "l.anci- 
otto," a  "Vorick,"a  "Cassius,"a  "Hamlet," 
a  "  Richelieu,"  an  "  lago,"  and  so  forth,  who  all 
walk,  who  all  shake  the  head,  and  who  all  roar 
and  rant  in  the  very  same  manner. 

The  principal  event  of  the  week  has  been  the 
appearance  of  the  Wallack  company  at  the 
Baldwin  Theater,  in  Lady  Clare,  This  drama 
is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  I.e  Maitre  de  Forge, 
which  is  taken  from  a  French  novel  of  the  same 
title,  and  was  played  here  by  Louise  Pomeroy. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  a  well 
constructed  drama,  which  keeps  alive  sympathy 
and  interest.  The  scenes  succeed  one  another 
with  spontaneity,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  strong.  The  Wallack  company  played  this 
drama  in  a  creditable  manner.  Miss  Sophie 
Eyre  represented  "Lady  Clare"  in  a  very  ac- 
curate way.  She  is  graceful,  and  pronounces 
clearly  in  a  sympathetic  voice,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing about  her  that  can  be  styled  extraordinary. 
In  the  last  act,  when  she  comes  upon  the  scene 
leaning  upon  her  mother  and  sister-in-law,  con- 
valescent after  physical  and  moral  suffering, 
she  looks  too  pretty,  too  fresh,  too  accurate  in 
her  toilet  for  such  a  situation.  An  actress 
should  always  sacrifice  the  beauty  of  appearance 
for  the  truth  of  the  drama. 

Mrs.  Sol  Smith,  as  "  Countess  of  Broad- 
meads,"  has  not  a  particularly  pleasant  voice, 
but  she  plays  her  part  quite  naturally. 

Miss  Adela  Measor,  as  "  Mary  Middleton," 
represents  the  girl  of  fifteen  very  cleverly. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Buckstone,  as  "  Hon.  Cecil  Brook- 
field,"  is  good. 

Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  is,  ot  course,  the  best  art- 
ist of  the  company.  He  acts  the  important  part 
of  "  John  Middleton  "  very  conscientiously,  with 
ardor  and  force. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  saluted  by  the  audience  with 
friendly  and  prolonged  applause.  He  interprets 
very  well  the  part  of  the  parvenu  millionaire. 
All  the  others  are  very  acceptable;  in  fact,  the 
main  merit  of  the  performance  is  the  perfect 
accord  and  smoothness  throughout.  The  scenery, 
without  being  too  showy,  is  neat  and  properly 
put  up.  The  audience  was  very  large  and  appre- 
ciative. I  decline  to  say  whether  it  was  fash- 
ionable or  not,  whether  the  bonnets  and  dresses 
were  of  the  latest  styles  or  not,  or  to  give  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  wore  diamonds  or 
none  at  all.  It  is  poor  work  for  a  critic  to  no- 
tice such  trifles,  and  also  an  insult  to  art.  Let 
us  try  to  make  the  theater  the  temple  of  art,  and 
not  of  fashion.  I  must  notice,  however,  that 
among  the  audience  was  a  sprinkling  of  petit- 
creves,  in  swallow-tail  and  white  necktie.  When 
these  agreeable  gentlemen  want  to  play  at  being 
society  people,  they  ought  at  least  to  inform 
themselves  concerning  the  use  of  full  evening 
dress.  Mr.  Homeier,  with  his  musicians,  in- 
dulges too  much  in  potpourris  of  operas.  It  is 
bad  taste  to  murder  classic  operas  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  selection  of  original  marches,  polkas 
and  waltzes,  in  good  time  and  spirit,  would  be 
much  better. 

Next  week  the  Wallack  company  will  give 
Mollis,  an  adaptation  of  Ouida's  novel  of  that 
name,  by  Hamilton. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  the  bright  comedy  of  Nell 
Cwynne  has  been  given  in  a  very  pretty  way, 
with  Miss  Thompson  in  the  title  role.  She  gave 
us  the  part  of  "Nell"  with  spirit  and  archness, 
and  proved  how  versatile  an  actress  she  is.  Her 
scene  with  the  king  in  the  last  act  was  one  of 
the  best.  Mr.  Graig  played  the  part  of  the 
"Luke  of  Richmond  "  very  well.  The  part  of 
the  king,  by  Mr.  Senary,  should  have  been  less 
lugubrious.  "Frances  Stewart"  and  "Lady 
Sanderson  "  were  nicely  rendered  by  Miss  Annie 
Adams  and  Mrs.  Watson,  respectively.  The  rest 
of  the  support  was  acceptable.  The  Romanoff 
was  given,  also  in  good  style  and  to  a  fair  house. 

Next  Monday  Fay  Templeton  will  open  at  this 
theater  with  her  Comic  English  Opera  company. 

At  the  Emerson,  the  Minstrels  have  this  week 
given  an  entirely  new  programme,  which  was 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  one  of  last  week.  Their 
songs,  dances  and  local  hits  arc  very  bright  and 
amusing;  and  judging  by  the  patronage  ex- 
tended, they  can  play  to  a  good  business  for  a 
long  time. 

Bocaccio,  at  the  Tivoli,  has  supplanted  J'ina- 
fore,  and  Miss  Dingcon  is  the  attraction.  The 
houses  are  excellent. 

Miss  Charlotte  Thompson,  with  her  company, 
goes  to  the  California  Theater  next  week,  and 
will  give  The  Sea  of  Ice.  Miss  Thompson  takes 
the  character  of  "Ogarita,"  a  part  which  she 
played  with  great  success  here  some  twelve  years 
ago.   The  play  gives  scope  for  scenic  effects, 


and,  well  mounted,  will  surely  suit  the  popular 
taste. 


MUSIC. 

Among  the  greatest  monuments  ol  the  melo- 
dramatic art  I.a  Juive  takes  a  prominent  place. 
Its  author,  a  Parisian,  has  composed  about 
twenty  other  operas,  but  where  he  showed  his 
pronounced  genius  was  in  La  fuive.  This  work 
was  dictated  by  the  principles  of  the  romantic 
school,  created  a  little  before  by  Rossini  with 
his  William  'J ell,  and  brought  to  the  apogee  of 
sublimity  by  Meyerbeer  with  his  Huguenots. 
Halevy  not  only  emulated  Rossini  and  Meyer- 
beer with  I.a  Juive,  but  he  placed  himself  on  the 
same  level  of  grandeur.  Prominent  pieces  are 
the  grand  finale  firi  mo,  the  impassioned  romanza 
of  "Eleazer,"  the  meditation  scene,  and  almost 
all  the  last  act,  where  the  beautiful  mania  fan- 
ebre  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sometime  in  the 
future  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a 
real  performance  of  this  beautiful  opera,  as  the 
one  given  by  the  Fabbri  Opera  troupe  cannot  be 
styled  otherwise  than  a  parody  or  a  farce.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  that  silence  is  really  a 
kindness;  therefore  I  omit  going  into  details, 
though  I  shall  declare  that  such  an  abuse  of  the 
public  endurance  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  If 
some  good  people  wish  to  help  a  person,  why  do 
they  not  raise  a  fund  among  themselves,  and 
make  up  a  nice  little  bag  for  the  benefit  of  their 
protege,  instead  of  permitting  the  protege  to 
maltreat  the  art?  And  yet  there  are  some  idiots 
who  give  us  an  excuse  :  Oh,  but  you  must  con- 
sider we  are  in  San  Francisco  1 "  Is  there  a  more 
provoking,  a  more  insulting  proposition  than 
this?  Considering  that  we  are  in  San  Francisco, 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  Fabbri  Opera 
troupe  will  be  obliged,  from  lack  of  patronage, 
to  close  this  farcial  operatic  season,  and  very 
soon.  Let  us  hope  that  the  good  taste  and 
sense  of  the  public  shall  prove  that  San  Fran- 
cisco of  to-day  is  not  at  all  the  San  Francisco 
of  thirty  years  ago,  and  that  we  can  keep  a  high 
place  among  the  most  artistic  cities  of  the  world. 

It  seems  now  that  lovers  of  good  music  intend 
to  open  a  subscription,  in  order  to  have  a  new 
season  of  Italian  opera  by  the  Cambiaggio-Sieni 
company.  As  the  company  have  already  proved 
their  artistic  merit,  this  news  will  certainly  meet 
the  approval  of  the  public,  which  will  surely 
concur  with  the  usual  liberality  to  encourage 
once  more  artists  worthy  of  the  name. 


DIMINISHED  SEVENTHS. 
Mr.  Rosewakl  leads  no  more  with  kid  gloves 
on. 

Emma  Thursby  is  reported  in  Norway.  She 
contemplates  a  concert  tour. 

Carlotta  Patti,  now  in  Paris,  met  with  a  seri- 
ous accident.  She  fell  down  stairs  and  broke 
her  leg. 

This  fall  the  French  composer,  Saint-Saens, 
is  to  conduct  his  own  opera,  Henry  I'll  I,  in 
Prague. 

The  legend  of  Unsterberg,  the  posthumous 
opus  of  Schuman,  was  lately  produced  in  Vienna 
with  pronounced  success. 

It  is  said,  "  Music  is  a  prophecy  of  what  life 
is  to  be."  This  being  true,  Wagner's  music  pre- 
dicts a  pretty  hard  time  for  us. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada  has  been  selected  to  sing 
the  chief  soprano  music  in  all  the  leading  orato- 
rios at  the  approaching  Norwich  Festival. 

Miss  Lulu  Hurst,  the  phenomenon  of  unac- 
countable strength,  will  appear  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Temple  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next. 

Minnie  Hauk  will  organize  an  English  opera 
company  for  1885  and  1886,  on  a  large  scale. 
After  all  the  cry  for  English  opera,  it  is  likely  to 
be  qverdone. 

The  three  Toran  sisters  again  showed  their 
talent  in  the  exercises  given  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  on  Admission  clay.  They  were  admired 
and  applauded. 

Genevieve  Ward  will  soon  arrive  in  America, 
and  will  open  in  San  Francisco.  Her  repertory 
will  include  The  Queen's  Favorite,  Rachel  and 
For  get- Me- Not. 

The  Called  Back  company,  No.  2,  will  start 
from  New  York  for  California  October  6th,  for  a 
brief  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theater,  open- 
ing October  20th. 

The  acting  of  all  the  German  members  of  the 
Fabbri  Opera  company  is  something  beyond 
description.  They  might  easily  serve  as  lay 
figures  for  artists. 

A  paper  of  Venice,  Italy,  states  with  assurance 
that  the  following  were  the  dying  words  of 
Wagner:  "  I  die  happy  because  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say  I  have  fooled  the  art." 

The  King  of  Italy  has  conferred  the  dignity 
and  well-merited  honor  of  a  Cavalier  della 
Corona  d'ltalia  upon  Signor  Enrico  Bevignani, 
the  conductor  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera. 

Louis  G.  Gottschalk,  the  American  baritone, 
has  been  engaged  for  an  operatic  season  in  St. 
Petersburg,  after  which  he  will  probably  return 
to  America  with  Tremelli,  the  famous  contralto. 

Mr.  Carleton's  opera  company  are  doing  an 
excellent  business  in  Chicago.  At  the  end  of 
their  season  they  will  start  for  California,  and 
give  a  three-months' engagement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  musical  event  of  the  coming  season  in 
Boston  will  be  the  production  of  an  operetta,  of 
which  the  text  is  by  W.  D.  H  owells,  and  the 
music  by  George  Henschel,  at  the  Bijou  Theater, 
in  October. 

Charles  Stedman,  comedian,  has  been  engaged 
to  travel  with  the  Clara  Morris  company.  Miss 
Morris  will  play  a  preliminary  engagement  of 
one  week,  at  the  Third  Avenue  'I  neater,  New 
York,  during  the  ptesent  month. 

Actresses  accustomed  to  the  usual  alimony 
with  their  divorces  may  well  shudder  at  the  way 
they  do  in  France,  where  Grande  Duchesse 


Schneider  has  been  compelled  to  pay  her  husband 
$00  a  month  as  the  price  of  separation. 

Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  has,  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  written,  slating  thai  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Beatrice  has  con- 
sented to  become  President  of  the  London 
Musical  Society,  that  post  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 

Ugo  Talbo,  the  well-known  English  tenor, 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco.  He  has  taken 
charge  of  the  choir  of  Trinity  Church,  which  will 
consist  of  between  forty  and  fifty  voices.  The 
full  cathedral  service  will  be  sung.  The  choir 
will  sing  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  the  21st 
instant . 

A  young  Wall  street  business  man  has  written 
a  four-act  melodrama,  founded  or.  an  incident  in 
the  recent  financial  panic.  It  probably  runs 
about  this  way:  First  scene,  Wall  street;  sec- 
ond scene,  detective's  office;  third  scene,  railway 
depot:  subsequent  scenes,  palatial  mansion  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  1  B.  Keycs,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  of  the 
belief  that  San  Francisco  offers  a  good  field  for  a 
skating  rink.  He  is  so  well  convinced  of  this 
that  he  is  investing  about  $15,000  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  building  on  the  corner  of 
Sutter  and  Jones  streets,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  sport. 

The  English  version  of  I.a  Passionaria,  the 
play  by  Signor  Leopoldo  y  Canos  Masas,  that 
has  recently  created  such  a  sensation  in  Spain, 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theater 
R  >yal,  Hull.  The  play  proved  an  artistic  suc- 
cess, and  it  met  with  a  decidedly  favorable  re- 
ception the  night  of  its  production. 

Henry  Irving  gives  a  farewell  banquet  to  a 
party  of  personal  and  professional  friends  in 
London  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  instant.  On 
the  following  Thursday  he  sails  with  his  com- 
pany for  Montreal,  to  begin  a  six-months'  tour 
of  Canada  and  the  United  Stales. 

A  new  and  magnificent  soprano  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  person  of  Miss  Mamie  Lyons,  of 
San  Francisco.  Miss  Lyons  has  been  heard  by 
a  number  of  musicians  and  managers  of  New 
York,  all  of  whom,  from  Max  Maretzek  down, 
are  enthusiastic  over  tier  voice,  and  she  has  re- 
jected several  engagements  which  have  not  met 
with  her  approval. 

Eleven  English  comic  opera  companies  are 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  from  Minne- 
sota to  New  Orleans.  They  are  singing  and 
playing  the  old,  stale  jokes  and  platitudes  with 
which  our  native  "  adapters  "  have  spoiled  many 
a  pretty  foreign  work,  such  as  Mascotte,  Olivette, 
Chimes  of  A or/uandy,  Alerry  IVar,  Fctinitta 
and  a  host  of  other  pieces. 

The  salon  de  musiquc  in  Mrs.  Mackay's  new 
hotel  is  the  admiration  of  friends  who  have  been 
favored  with  a  peep  into  the  palatial  mansion  of 
the  silver  king.  It  is  a  symphony  in  dead  white 
and  gold.  Not  only  is  the  tloor  covered  with  a 
dead  white  carpet,  and  the  wall  and  the  ceiling 
equally  immaculate,  but  the  pianos  are  both  of 
them  white,  and  the  furniture  of  the  same  hue. 

Judgment  in  favor  of  Miss  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  has  been  entered  against  George  R. 
Blanchard,  Vice  President  of  the  Erie  railroad, 
for  $7,000,  with  interest  from  May  1st,  18S3. 
This  amount  represents  the  speculative  invest- 
ment of  Miss  Kellogg  in  twenty  bonds  of  the 
London  Mining  Company,  par  value  $10,000. 
Mr.  Blanchard  was  President  of  the  mining  com- 
pany, and  his  personal  solicitation  induced  the 
purchase;  he  made  no  defense  to  the  suit. 

Mr.  Irving,  as  "Malvolio,"  wears  three  very 
interesting  rings.  One  is  engraved,  "  Formerly 
the  signet  ring  of  David  Garrick.  Henry  Irving, 
Irom  Edwin  Booth,  1881."  Another  is  the  cele- 
brated enamel  ring,  with  the  head  of  Shakes- 
peare, which  Garrick  used  to  wear,  and  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  butler,  and  which  was 
afterward  presented  to  Mr.  Irving  by  the  Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts.  And  still  another  signet  is 
thus  inscribed:  "Tyrone  Power,  to  his  friend 
Harley,  1830." 

In  reference  to  the  marriage  of  Mile.  Giuli- 
etta  Arditi,  the  London  World  says:  "Apart 
from  her  being  one  of  the  nicest  good  girls  in 
London,  and  besides  being  the  daughter  of  her 
father  and  mother,  she  has  a  special  claim  on 
these  Wagner-troubled  times  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  musicians,  because  she  it  was  who,  at 
four  years  of  age,  asked  her  father,  who  had  just 
played  a  Wagner  score  through,  '  Pa,  who  was 
that  at  the  piano  in  the  next  room?'  'Why, 
Giulietta,  I  was.'  '  You?  '  she  asked.  '  I  thought 
it  was  the  tuner.'  " 

Abbe  Franz  Lizt  has  reached  the  years  when 
he  should  be  spoken  of  gently.  The  reports  of 
his  blindness  were  premature,  and  those  on  his 
tobacco  smoking  and  brandy  drinking  unpar- 
donable. This  great  man  has  done  so  much  for 
the  spread  of  good  music,  not  even  counting  his 
own  compositions,  that  something  like  decent 
reticence  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  him. 
Those  who  throw  dirt  on  such  a  man  should 
remember  that  dirt  sticks  sometimes,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  easily  wiped  off  with  a  newspaper 
paragraph. 

Mary  Anderson  made  her  appearance  in  the 
Lyceum,  London,  September  6th,  in  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea  and  Comedy  and  'Tragedy.  The 
house  was  packed  to  the  roof,  and  the  audience 
was  enthusiastic  and  liberal  in  its  applause. 
Among  the  host  of  literary  and  social  notables 
present  were  Minister  Lowell,  Consul  General 
Merritt  and  Oscar  Wilde,  the  latter  wearing  an 
oddly  shaped  new  hat,  and  an  extravagant  pro- 
duction in  the  way  of  a  tie,  which  convulsed  the 
house.  The  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
among  the  critics  was  that  Miss  Anderson.sur- 
passed  herself,  and  that  the  performance  was 
thoroughly  artistic  and  finished. 

Verdi,  who  is  nowseventy-three  years  old,  is  a 
fine-looking  old  man,  with  snow-while  hair  and 
mustache.  It  is  understood  that  his  /ago  is 
completed,  but  will  not  be  produced  until  his 
intimate  friend,  Signor  Cori,  resumes  the  direc- 
torship of  La  Scala,  which  he  relinquished  to 
lake  charge  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris.  Il  is 
believed  that  he  has  now  in  his  possession  the 
scores  which  will  not  see  the  light  until  after  his 
death.  His  published  operas  number  one  hun- 
dred and  twentv-five,  and  include  all  styles,  from 
the  lightness  of  //  Corsaro  to  Aida.  It  appears, 
by  recently  discovered  documents,  that  the  Ital- 


ian composer  was  born  October  10,  1814  He 
was  baptized  Fortunin Francois Guiscppe  Verdi. 

It  was  at  Nohant,  and  in  the  earl) 
when  the  evenings  are  jusl  smiling  into 
Liszt  and  Chopin,  among  many  oilier  eel 
were  guests  at  the  hospitable  house  of  th» 
of  Valvedre,  and  it  was  the  custom  after  dinner 
for  every  one  to  listen  for  a  few  minutes  to  some 
inspiration  of  Liszt  or  Chopin,  played  in  the 
dark. 

'The  following  evening,  after  dinner,  every  0111' 
sat  in  silence  in  the  music-room,  wailing  for 
one  of  the  two  great  musicians  to  play. 

Suddenly  a  grand  theme  began,  brilliant  but 
pathetic— passion  in  the  bass,  ami  a  fervent  re- 
sponse in  the  treble;  and  then  a  grand  dominant 
that  stilled  and  overcame  all,  followed  by  a  glori- 
ous flight  of  melody  that  seemed  to  ask  for 
pardon,  and  then  (lie  away  in  regret. 

"Bravo,  Liszt!"  every  one  cried;  "how  you 
give  yourself  in  your  music.  'That  is  one  of  your 
finest  inspirations!    Who  could  mistake  it?" 

Poor  Liszt  came  trembling  up  to  George  Sand, 
ami  said :  "Madame,  it  is  not  I;  it  is  Chopin 
playing!    He  must  be  a  god!  "  EOO. 


A  NEW    PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "'The  Berkshire,"  anew 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  'The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels — elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  Lest  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  'There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.  Brooks  &  Co.,  316  Pine  street. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  as  a  blood  purifier,  is 
found  in  Slaven's  CALIFORNIA  Fruit  Salt. 
'Try  it.    All  druggists  have  it. 


A  new  map  of  San  Francisco  has  been  issued 
by  Warren  Holt,  that  is  declared  by  experts  to  be 
the  best  yet  made.  It  is  454  by  JK  feet,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  is  a  mirror  of  the  city  down  to 
the  smallest  detail. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.  J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THIO    WORLD  ! 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 


Of  tin*  i-'kill   ^iikI  Oeiiiut* 

OF  THK 


JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Qurstions, 
Don't  1'ukchask. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DF.CORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

 IPir  Ophn  Evenings   

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

HOOK    AND    .IOH  I'lflNTKU 

S  1  x  «  lay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

j    LOYD     &  WOOD, 

attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law, 
Room  0  to  13  Nkvaha  Block, 

Northwest  comer  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


;i)WARI)  J.  LINFORTH, 


E 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Street, 
Roomi  g  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OLD  GRIMES. 


Old  ('■rimes  is  dead —  thai  good  old  man! 

We  ne'er  shall  sec  him  more; 
He  used  to  wear  a  l"iig  black  coat, 

All  buttoned  down  licforc. 

II  i<  heart  was  o|>cn  as  the  day, 

His  feelings  all  were  true; 
Hi-,  hair  Wis  Some  inclined  to  gray — 

He  wore  it  in  a  cue. 

Wlene'cr  he  heard  the  voice  of  pain 

His  breast  with  pity  burned. 
The  large  round  head  upon  his  cane 

From  ivory  was  turned. 

Kind  words  he  ever  had  for  all; 

He  knew  no  base  design  ; 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  rather  small; 

His  nose  was  acquiline. 

He  lived  at  pence  with  all  mankind. 

In  friendship  he  was  true; 
His  coat  had  pocket -holes  behind, 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharmed,  the  sin  which  earth  pollutes 

He  passed  securely  o'er — 
And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 

For  thirty  years  or  more. 

But  good  old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 

Nor  fears  misfortune's  frown; 
He  wore  a  double-breasted  vest — 

The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find,  J 

And  pay  it  its  desert. 
He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind, 

No  raffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse — 

Was  sociable  and  gay; 
He  wore  large  buckles  on  his  shoes, 

And  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge— hid  from  public  gaze — 

He  did  not  bring  to  view, 
Nor  make  a  noise  town-meeting  days. 

As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 

In  trust  to  fortune's  chances, 
But  lived  fas  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus,  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares, 

His  peaceful  moments  ran; 
And  everybody  said  he  was 

A  tine  old  gentleman.  Albert  E.  Greene. 


GRANNY  THORPK'S  GOOD  FAIRY. 


HV    AMELIA    F.  l:\KUOtK. 


When  Judge  Gleason  took  his  family  to  the  country,  so 
that  his  invalid  wife  might  have  purer  air  to  breathe,  and 
nice,  fresh,  warm  milk  to  drink,  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  arose  was  what  to  do  with  Hetty. 

There  was  no  room  for  the  governess  at  Blake  farm, 
and  no  school  nearer  than  the  village,  which  was  fully  a 
mile  away  ;  and  it  was  a  long  and  lonesome  road  for  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  ten  years  to  travel  hack  and  forth  every  day. 
So  thought  mamma  ;  for  she  was  always  weak  and  weary, 
and  had  forgotten  how  tireless  are  young  and  active  little 
feet. 

Hut  there  was  no  other  way.  Hetty  must  go  to  school. 
Mamma's  weak  nerves  would  suffer  sadly  if  she  were  to 
be  at  home  all  the  time,  with  her  restless  little  feet  and 
fingers  and  ever  questioning  tongue.  And  Hetty  was 
delighted  to  be  allowed  to  go,  for  what  child  is  not  fond 
of  change? 

But  we  confess  that  the  little  girl  looked  upon  the  old 
brown,  low-roofed  school-house,  with  its  time-worn 
benches  and  desks,  with  a  feeling  very  like  contempt.  It 
was  so  different  from  the  fine  brown-stone  school  building 
so  near  her  own  home  in  the  city. 

But  the  girls  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  shy  little  stranger, 
and  the  boys  looked  no  more  terrible  than  boys  usually 
do.  So  Hetty  began  to  feel  reconciled;  and,  when  she 
found  that  Miss  Wade,  the  teacher,  was  a  sweet  young 
lady,  and  could  teach  arithmetic,  geography  and  spelling 
just  as  well  as  her  own  dear  Miss  Porter,  her  respect  for 
the  country  school  rose  rapidly,  and  before  night  Hetty 
had  made  a  host  of  friends,  and  ran  home  to  tell  her 
mother  that  the  school  was  just  beautiful. 

And  the  walk  to  school,  what  a  delight  it  was!  Hetty 
never  thought  of  its  being  lonely ;  for  the  birds  sang  to 
her  all  the  way,  and  now  and  then  a  chipmunk  would 
put  his  funny  little  head  over  the  wall,  chirp  and  chatter 
at  her  for  a  moment,  then  scamper  off  with  his  tail  over 
his  back. 

Farmer  Blake's  little  calves,  too,  would  come  to  the 
bars  of  the  pasture  and  let  Hetty  pat  their  soft  noses. 
And  the  old  woolly  sheep  would  stamp  their  feet  as  she 
went  by,  and  cry  ba-a-a  in  a  way  that  would  make  Hetty 
laugh;  while  she  wondered  if  the  lamb  that  Mary  had, 
with  fleece  as  white  as  snow,  could  be  any  relation  to  the 
brown,  long-legged  little  creatures  that  ran  away  so  fast 
at  her  approach. 

And  then,  what  treasures  the  little  girl  found  by  the 
wayside!  The  dandelions  and  sweet  little  eyebright ; 
the  blue  violets  w  ith  their  queer  poke  bonnets;  the  daisies 
and  buttercups — all  new  delights,  and  wonderful  to  the 
little  girl,  who  had  always  been  used  to  brick  walls  and 
paved  streets. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  that  I  Ictty  found 
on  her  way  to  school  was  a  little,  old,  tumbled-down 
cottage,  so  old  and  decayed  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  to  live 
in— the  windows  full  of  broken  panes,  and  the  door 
hanging  by  but  one  rusty  hinge. 

Hetty  ventured  to  go  inside  once,  when  Spot,  Mr. 
Blake's  great  sheep-dog,  was  with  her,  and  found  only- 
two  dark,  dingy  rooms,  w  ith  smoky  beams  overhead,  and 
some  moldy-smelling  closets,  in  the  corners  of  which 
Spot  snuffed  suspiciously. 

And  back  of  the  house  was  a  small  garden,  neglected 


and  overgrown  with  weeds,  it  is  true ;  but  the  cinnamon 
roses  grew  and  blossomed  there,  and  there  were  patches 
of  liverfor-ever,  and  clumps  of  ribbon-grass,  and  some 
flowers,  as  persistent  as  the  weeds  themselves,  struggled  up 
and  smiled  at  Hetty  through  the  turf. 

The  little  girl  came  to  have  a  feeling  of  ow  nership  of 
this  little  spot  of  ground,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts  to 
improve  it.  With  an  old  rusty  knife,  she  dug  away  some 
of  the  weeds,  but  came  near  uprooting  the  flowers  in  the 
process,  so  firmly  had  they  grown  together. 

<  )ne  morning  Hetty  started  for  school  very  early, 
hoping  to  have  a  full  hour  among  her  floral  pets.  She 
had  not  seen  them  for  several  days,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  some  scarlet  poppies  in  bloom.  "  Oh,  you  darlings !  " 
she  exclaimed,  bending  lovingly  over  them,  "how  fine 
you  are  in  your  nice,  red,  silk  dresses!" 

But  what  made  Hetty  turn  so  quickly,  stare  in  such  a 
wild,  frightened  manner  at  the  little  window  just  behind 
her,  and  then,  without  stopping  for  either  books  or  lunch- 
basket,  run  as  though  her  feet  were  winged  toward  the 
school-house? 

Hetty  had  seen  a  face  at  the  window — an  old,  wrinkled, 
dreadful  face  it  seemed  to  her,  as  it  peered  out  through 
the  cobwebs  and  dirt. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  old  witch  that  I  saw  sailing 
over  the  church  steeple  on  a  broomstick  last  night,"  said 
Peter  Crary,  one  of  the  large  boys. 

If  Hetty  had  not  been  so  frightened  she  would  have 
laughed  at  such  a  foolish  story.  As  it  was,  her  brown 
eyes  opened  wide  with  terror. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Roger  New  ton,  who  had  just  heard 
of  Hetty's  fright  and  Peter's  wild  tale.  "  I  tell  you  it  was 
nobody  but  old  Granny  Thorpe  from  Foxley.  Her  son- 
in-law,  who  is  a  drunken  beast,  turned  her  out  of  doors; 
and  she  came  and  begged  father  to  let  her  go  into  the  old 
cottage.  Fie  told  her  it  wasn't  fit  to  live  in;  but  she 
begged  so  hard  he  finally  said  she  might  take  it  and  wel- 
come. She  couldn't  bear  to  go  to  the  poorhouse,  for  she 
has  been  a  decent  woman  in  her  day." 

So  Hetty  was  somewhat  reassured,  and  looked  scorn  at 
Peter,  who  was  sent  by  Miss  Wade  to  bring  the  books 
which  she  had  forgotten  in  her  terror.  "  Had  an  awful 
time  getting  'em,"  he  whispered,  as  he  handed  them  to 
Hetty.  But  she  could  smile  now,  for  she  knew  he  only 
wanted  to  tease  her. 

After  this  Hetty  always  passed  the  cottage  with  quick- 
ened step  anil  beating  heart.  Her  mamma  told  her  that 
she  was  a  foolish  little  girl,  and  Farmer  Blake  assured  her 
that  "Granny  Thorpe  wouldn't  hurt  a  flea,  let  alone  a 
pooty  little  girl  like  Hetty  Gleason." 

But  Hetty  could  not  forget  that  first  glimpse  she  caught 
of  the  old  woman's  face,  which  her  imagination  and  cob- 
webs had  distorted  into  something  very  dreadful. 
T  But  one  day  as  Hetty  was  hurrying  homeward,  she  saw 
a  sight  which  surprised  her  very  much,  and  brought  her 
to  a  standstill. 

A  small  flaxen-haired  boy,  no  larger  than  herself,  was 
struggling  with  a  great  unwieldy  saw,  in  vain  attempt  to 
work  up  into  firew  ood  some  very  crooked  sticks  which  lay- 
just  outside  the  door. 

"The  old  thing  wabbles  so,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  up 
and  saw  the  little  girl  watching  him. 

"  Maybe  I  can  hold  it  for  you,"  said  she,  forgetting  her 
fears  in  her  interest  in  the  small  boy. 

The  plan  worked  very  well ;  and  Hetty  held  stick  after 
stick  for  the  little  fellow,  who  in  the  meantime  was  be- 
coming used  to  the  heavy  saw,  and  managed  it  more 
skillfully. 

"  You're  real  good,  ain't  you?"  said  the  little  fellow, 
stopping  at  last  from  sheer  weariness,  and  wiping  his 
steaming  forehead  with  his  jacket-sleeve. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Hetty,  laughing. 

"  I  think  you  are,"  said  the  little  boy.  "  None  o'  the 
girls  over  in  Foxley  would  'a'  held  a  stick  for  me,  if  they'd 
ha'  wabbled  forever  'n'  ever." 

"Why  not? "  asked  Hetty.    "Aren't  you  a  good  boy?  " 

"Oh,  I  dunno — good  as  they'll  average,  I  guess,'  re- 
plied the  small  boy,  in  a  comically  old  manner;  "  but  ye 
see,"  and  he  wriggled  and  tw  isted,  and  scratched  his 
head,  which  was  guiltless  of  any  covering  save  his  flaxen 
hair — "ye  see  our  folks  is  awful  poor,  and  dad" — here 
he  hesitated  again,  as  if  loth  to  make  the  confession 
which  he  seemed  to  feel  necessary — "  Dad — he  gets — 
drunk.'"' 

"Oh!  "said  Hetty,  in  an  unmistakably  shocked  tone. 

"  Now,  I  guess  you  won't  hold  no  more  sticks  tor  me," 
said  the  little  fellow,  mournfully. 

"  You  don't  get  drunk,  do  you?"  asked  Hetty. 

"  No-sir-ee !  and  I  never  will !  "  he  replied,  with  empha- 
sis. "  I'm  going  to  be  a  teetotaler."  And  he  drew  him- 
self up  proudly. 

"  Are  you?"  asked  Hetty,  wonderingly.  "  Well,  then, 
I  think  you  must  be  a  good  boy;  and  I  shan't  mind 
holding  sticks  for  you  some  more.  But  do  you  live  here?  " 
she  asked,  glancing  timidly  toward  the  cottage,  "with 
that  old  woman?  Aren't  you  afraid  of  her? "  she  whis- 
pered. 

" 'Fraid  'o  who?  my  granny?"  he  asked  in  an  aston- 
ished tone.  "  Well,  I  guess  not !  She's  the  very  goodest 
granny  you  ever  saw;  but  she's  poorly  now — got  the 
rheumatiz.  And,  if  I  don't  stay  here  an'  take  care  of  her, 
they'll  up  and  take  her  to  the  poor-house,  maybe,  and 
that  she  couldn't  bide  nohow." 

Then  Hetty  remembered  that  it  was  tea-time.  So  she 
hastened  home  to  tell  mamma  of  her  adventure. 

And  now  the  cottage  had  once  more  become  attractive 
to  Hetty.  "A  queer  little  puss,"  farmer  Blake  called 
her,  to  be  so  taken  up  with  a  little  ragged,  ignorant,  bare- 
foot boy. 

One  morning  Hetty  found  her  little  friend  pounding 
away  at  an  old  broken  chair.  He  looked  up  at  her  ap- 
proach, which  caused  him  to  make  a  false  aim,  and  the 
hammer  came  down  heavily  on  one  of  his  small  fingers. 

"Oh,  crickety!"  he  exclaimed,  thrusting  it  into  his 
mouth. 

"  Oh,  Sandy  Wilson,"  cried  Hetty,  "  what  a  bad  word !" 
"  Well,  I  guess  you'd  'a' said  something,"  said  he,  the 
tears  starting  in  spite  of  him.   "  I  wouldn't  care,  though, 


if  I  could  fix  the  old  thing ;  but  just  as  soon  as  I  get  it  right 
in  one  place,  it  conies  out  at  another." 

"Can  I  hold  it  for  you,  or  something?  "  asked  Hetty, 
sympathetically. 

"  No,  that  won't  do  no  good,"  he  replied,  disconsolately. 
"The  wood  is  so  hard,  and  my  nails  is  all  bent.  I'm 
'fraid  I  can't  do  nothin'  with  her  nohow." 

"What  makes  you  try?"  asked  Hetty,  looking  con- 
temptuously at  the  old,  worn-out  chair. 

"'Cause  it's  granny's,"  said  Sandy;  "she's  had  it  for 
ever  'n'  ever,  I  'spect.  Anyhow,  she  says  she  has  rocked 
all  her  babies  in  it." 

"  Well,  it  won't  rock  any  more  babies,  Sandy,  nor  any- 
thing else,"  said  Hetty;  "  for  don't  you  see  that  rocker  is 
split  almost  in  two?  " 

"  So  'tis,"  said  the  little  fellow,  mournfully.  "  I  b'lieve 
I've  made  it  worse  instead  o'  better.  What  will  granny 
do  with  never  a  chair  to  sit  in?"  And  the  brave  little 
fellow  sat  down  upon  the  door-stone,  and  actually  cried. 

"Can't  she  sit  in  some  other  chair,  Sandy?"  asked 
Hetty,  sorely  troubled  at  his  distress. 

"There  ain't  no  other  chair:  that's  the  worst  of  it." 
And  the  little  fellow  wiped  away  the  tears  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  jacket.  "And  granny  do  get  so  tired  a-lyin'  on  the 
bed." 

Hetty  looked  very  sober  for  a  few  minutes;  then,  sud- 
denly, as  if  struck  by  a  bright  thought: 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Sandy;  let's  take  it  over  to  the  chair  fac- 
tory.   They'll  mend  it  in  no  time." 

"  Yes,  but  they'll  want  pay,"  said  the  boy,  who  knew 
more  of  this  world's  ways  than  did  our  artless  Hetty. 

"Well,  I've  got  a  quarter/'  said  the  little  girl.  "It 
was  to  buy  a  w Thing-book  and  pens,  but  they  can  wait 
till  to-morrow.  So  come  on,  Sandy ;  we  haven't  a  minute 
to  spare." 

The  boy,  finding  his  grandmother  asleep,  took  up  the 
light  rocker,  placed  it  bottom  upward  on  his  head,  and 
followed  Hetty — both  children  with  spirits  considerably 
elated  since  the  last  bright  thought. 

"  Urn',  this  old  thing  isn't  worth  mending,"  said  the 
man  to  whom  the  children  took  the  old  rocker.  "  It's 
used  up—worn  out  completely.  Came  out  o'  the  ark, 
didn't  it?" 

"  No  sir,  I  think  not,"  replied  Hetty,  seriously.  "Still, 
it's  pretty  old;  but  if  you  will  please  mend  it,  so  that  it 
can  be  used,  I  will  pay  you  a  quarter.  It's  for  a  lady  who 
hasn't  any  other  chair.' 

"  Ha,  na  !  "  laughed  the  man  ;  "  w  hat  a  fine  lady  she 
must  be  !  But,  my  little  miss,  a  quarter's  worth  of  mend- 
ing wouldn't  do  much  for  this  old  thing.  Fact  is,  it  is 
good  for  nothing  but  kindling-wood."  And  he  threw  it 
carelessly  aside,  and  turned  away. 

Tears  of  indignation  rushed  to  Hetty's  eyes.  Just  then 
the  office  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Howard  came  out. 
Seeing  the  children,  and  reading  in  their  faces  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  he  made  haste  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

"  Well,  well,  it  has  seen  its  best  days,"  said  he,  as  he 
took  the  old  chair  in  his  hands;  but  he  said  it  so  pleasantly 
that  Sandy  ventured  to  come  and  stand  by  Hetty's  side. 
"  Don't  believe  we  can  do  much  with  it,"  continuing  to 
look  it  over.  "  But  whose  is  it  ?  You  are  Judge  (  Reason's 
little  girl,  I  think,  and  this  little  man?  "  laying  his  hand 
so  kindly  on  the  boy's  head  that  the  tears  started. 

"Oh!  he's  Sandy,"  said  Hetty;  "and  this  is  his 
grandma's  chair.  She's  ever  so  old — 'most  a  hundred,  I 
think — and  she's  got  the  rheumatiz,  and  this  is  all  the 
chair  she  has  to  sit  in." 

"Well!  well!  that  will  never  do,"  said  Mr.  Howard. 
"  Old  and  sick,  and  no  chair  to  sit  in.  Sec  here,  my  boy," 
addressing  Sandy,  "  don't  you  want  to  buy  a  new  chair 
for  your  grandma?  Here  is  one  that  she  would  like," 
bringing  forward  a  large,  generous-looking  rocker,  with 
spreading  arms  and  back  and  seat  of  splints.  "The 
price  of  that  chair  is  five  dollars;  but  a  poor,  sick,  old 
lady  may  have  it  for  three." 

Sandy  trembled  all  over  with  desire,  but  burst  into 
tears  as  he  said,  "  I  haven't  any  money,  and  granny  is 
very  poor." 

"  But  you  have  a  nice  pair  of  hands,"  said  Mr.  Howard, 
taking  one  of  them  in  his  own.  "  Wouldn't  they  like  to 
go  to  work  and  pay  for  the  chair,  if  I  let  you  take  it  right 
along  to  your  granny?  There  is  plenty  of  work  about 
my  house  and  garden  for  a  small  boy  like  you  to  do ;  and, 
if  you  will  do  it  well,  I  will  pay  you  five  cents  an  hour  for 
all  the  time  you  can  give  me." 

"Oh,  you  are  the  best  man  that  ever  lived,  'cept  my 
papal"  exclaimed  the  impulsive  Hetty. 

l'oor  Sandy  had  few  words;  but  his  tearful  eyes  s[X)ke 
his  gratitude,  and  Mr.  Howard  understood. 

Hetty  forgot  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  school 
when  she  was  helping  Sandy  carry  home  the  new  chair, 
and  forgot,  too,  that  she  had  ever  been  afraid  of  Sandy's 
grandma  as  she  followed  him  into  the  cottage.  What  a 
poor  place  it  was,  and  yet  so  neat  and  clean  that  Hetty 
could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  same  place  that  she  and 
Spot  had  once  explored! 

There  were  white  curtains  at  the  w  indows— somewhat 
darned,  it  is  true— a  braided  mat  on  the  floor  before  the 
bed,  and  another  before  the  fireless  stove.  The  cup- 
board contained  a  few  cracked  dishes,  a  shelf  against  the 
wall  served  for  the  table,  and  a  low  wooden  bench  an- 
swered Sandy  for  a  seat.  The  bed  in  the  corner  was  cov- 
ered with  a  laded  and  somewhat  tattered  quilt;  but  the 
old  face  on  the  pillow  looked  kind,  though  wrinkled  and 
careworn,  and  the  wonder  in  her  eyes  grew  as  the  children 
brought  the  chair  and  placed  it  before  the  bed. 

"  There,  granny ! "  skid  Sandy,  proudly.  "  I've  bought 
it,  and  I'm  to  work  for  Mr.  Howard  at  five  cents  an  hour 
to  pay  for  it."  And  Sandy  drew  himself  up,  making  his 
worn-out  clothes  seem  still  shorter. 

"  Bless  the  boy ! "  said  granny,  holding  out  her  arms. 

"  But,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hetty,"  began  Sandy. 
"  This  is  Hetty,  granny,  the  girl  who  held  the  sticks." 

"  Bless  the  little  girl  for  her  kind  heart!"  said  granny, 
wiping  away  the  tears.  "  I  see  she  has  been  our  good 
fairy.  And  Sandy—  bless  him,  too!  "  And  granny  neld 
him  very  close, 
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Miss  Wade  gave  Hetty  a  demerit  for  her  morning's 
tardiness;  but,  when  the  session  was  over  the  little  girl 
told  the  kind  teacher  all  about  Sandy  and  the  old  chair, 
and  how  she  came  to  forget  school.  So  the  bad  mark 
was  erased,  and  Miss  Wade  said  she  was  shocked  to  find 
that  there  was  any  one  so  destitute  in  their  thriving  town. 

In  the  afternoon  she  told  Hetty's  story  to  her  scholars, 
and  asked  how  many  of  them  would  ltke  to  join  Hetty 
and  herself  in  giving  poor  Mrs.  Thorpe  a  donation  patty 
on  the  following  Saturday.  Every  hand  went  up;  and 
at  recess  the  girls  met  under  the  trees  to  make  [Mans  for 
their  good  work,  with  as  much  zeal  as  they  could  have 
shown  in  preparing  for  a  school  festival. 

And  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  donation  party 
proved  a  grand  success  and  a  perfect  surprise,  though 
Hetty  was  deputed  to  go  about  half  an  hour  in  advance 
of  the  others,  to  warn  the  old  lady  that  she  was  about  to 
have  company.  The  gifts  were  many,  and  all  to  the 
point.  One  kind  lady  contributed  a  couple  of  old  car 
pets  to  cover  the  dingy  and  broken  floors,  which  gave  :tn 
indescribable  air  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  wretched 
rooms.  Others  sent  articles  of  furniture — chairs,  tables 
a  lounge,  a  mirror.  Indeed,  everything  for  making  the 
two  rooms  comfortable  was  provided,  and  everything 
arranged  as  fast  as  brought  in. 

Bedding  was  not  forgotten,  and  was  most  acceptable  to 
the  poor,  rheumatic  woman,  who  had  been  but  scantily 
supplied. 

Mr.  Newton,  who  owned  the  cottage,  not  wishing  to  be 
behindhand  in  the  good  work,  sent  a  carpenter,  who 
mended  the  windows  and  doors,  patched  up  the  roof,  and 
made  things  more  comfortable  generally.  Peter  Crary 
made  haste  to  redeem  his  character  by  helping  to  clean 
out  the  cellar  and  make  it  ready  for  the  vegetables  and 
other  provisions  that  had  been  brought. 

Such  a  stock  of  flour,  sugar,  tea,  rice,  Indian  and  oat 
meal  the  poor  woman  had  scarcely  ever  dreamed  of;  and 
cooked  food  was  sent  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  Thanksgiving  style  for  a  week  or  more. 

But  the  gift  which  touched  her  old  heart  most  was  her 
old  worn-out  rocker,  which  Mr.  Howard  had  caused  to 
be  mended  up  and  strengthened  by  screws  and  bands  so 
as  to  be  good  for  another  hundred  years.  The  old  lady 
wept  tears  of  joy  over  it,  for  it  had  been  a  silent  grief  to 
her  that  Sandy  should  have  left  it  behind  at  the  factory. 

No  longer  suffering  from  cold  and  want,  Mrs.  Thorpe 
recovered  her  health,  and  soon  became  able  to  do  plain 
needlework  and  knitting,  for  which  she  received  liberal 
payment.  Sandy  worked  faithfully  for  Mr.  Howard  till 
the  chair  was  paid  for,  and  by  that  time  had  so  won  his 
employer's  confidence  and  love  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
part  with  him. 

During  the  winter,  the  drunken  father  died;  and  then 
his  mother  and  little  sister  also  came  to  live  with  granny 
in  the  little  cottage,  though  the  former,  who  was  found  to 
be  an  excellent  nurse,  was  away  much  of  the  time,  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Sandy  should  go  to  school  for 
the  present,  Mr.  Howard  promising  to  take  him  into  the 
shop  as  soon  as  he  should  be  old  enough,  and  have  him 
learn  a  useful  trade. 

In  the  meantime  Hetty  had  returned  to  her  city  home; 
but  Lelia  Howard  kept  her  well  posted  with  regard  to  her 
boy  and  his  granny. 

At  Christmas  she  sent  them  many  nice  gifts,  among 
them  a  framed  photograph  of  herself,  which  Sandy  hung 
over  the  mantel  in  the  best  room,  tacking  under  it  a  card, 
on  which  he  had  printed  in  huge  characters — 


GRANNY  THORPE'S  GOOD 


FAIRY. 

— Register. 


THE  SECOND  GENERATION. 


Mrs.  Magoogin  sent  her  son,  Tommy  the  Tough,  in  for 
Mrs.  McGlaggerty,  and  soon  the  neighbor  was  hanging 
over  the  fence. 

"  Do  ye  know,  Mrs.  McGlaggerty,"  said  the  .widow, 
"  fwhat's  ailin'  me  daughter  Arethoosy  now?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  neighbor. 

"  Well,  it's  (bonny,"  the  widow  went  on.  "She  have 
a  vacation  at  the  tabacky  factory — it  shut  down  lasht 
wake — an'  now,  divil  take  the  consait  out  av  her,  she 
wants  to  go  to  some  watherin'  place  or  the  saysoid.  1 
tould  her  she  kud  take  her  imbridery— she's  makain' a 
shoo-fly  hat-band  lur  that  bow-leged  little  Dootch  beau 
av  hers — I  tould  her  to  take  her  imbridery  an'  wather 
colors  an'  sit  out  besoid  the  hoydhrant,  aft  she  wanted 
to  kape  cool  an'  wasn't  afeerd  av  the  goats  aitin'  the 
shtuff  up;  an' she  nearly  killed  poor  Tammy  fur  pcr- 
pethratin1  another  joke  av  about  the  same  koind  upon  her. 
'  Mother,' says  Tarn  to  me,  'did  ye  hear  about  Arethoosy?' 
'  No,'  sez  I ;  ''fwhat  av  her?  '  sez  I.  '  O,  nathin','  sez  he, 
'only  she's  goin'  to  the  saysoid.'  '  Fwhat  saysoid? '  sez  1. 
'The  Saysoid  Loib'ry,' sez  he;  an'  wid  that  Arethoosy 
lanes  over  from  her  ottyman,  an'  seizin'  hould  av  the  lid 
av  the  cukin'  shtove,  Hung  it  afther  Tammy,  an'  kem 
near  opening  the  back  av  the  poor  b'y's  head.  Oh,  it's 
great  foon  we  haves  wid  her  since  she  began  to  talk  about 
the  saysoid  an'  the  watherin'  places.  Divil  a  resht  do 
we  give  her  at  all.  Tammy  sez  she's  goin'  to  buy  a 
kazoo  fur  tin  cints,  an'  make  payple  belaive  it's  a  pianny 
she  have  in  the  house,  an' afther  afwhoile  he  sez  she'll 
get  too  hoighchunned  fur  the  tobaeky  factory,  an'  want 
some  job  loik  pickin'  flays  aff  grasshoppers  or  peelin' 
cranberries  in  a  bakery,  fwhere  she  kud  be  aitin'  the  pies 
as  fasht  as  the  min  cud  make  thim.  Is  she  goin'  away? 
Well,  now,  Mrs.  McGlaggerty,  ye  ought  to  know  bether 
than  to  be  afther  axin5  me  that  kustion.  But  aff  she 
wants  to  be  in  shtoyl,  me  friend,  an'  do  as  the  big  boogs 
does,  she  kin  hoire  a  hand-cart  to  take  her  thrunk  out 
the  frunt  dure  in  the  mawrnin'  an'  bring  it  back  be  way 
av  the  alley  at  noight;  thin  she  kin  sit  in  the  cellar  wid 
her  imbridery  fur  a  wake  or  two,  an'  divil  a  wan'll  uver 
know  but  she's  aff  at  the  saysoid  or  galivantin'  about' 
some  watherin'  place,  smashin  joods  an'  aitin'  oice-crame 
out  av  their  pocket-bukes."— St.  Louis  Critic, 


A  CAMPAIGN  SONG. 


|  It  having  lieen  rumored  that  Walt  Whitman  had  written  a 
campaign  song,  the  Somerville  Journal  immediately  sought  to 
Obtain  a  copy  of  it,  and  was  successful.    Here  it  is:) 
Ain< — Marching  through  Georgia. 

Whoop  her  up!    Huron!    Whoop  her  up  early  and  often! 

Ho,  Voters!  native,  adopted,  Democrats,  Republicans,  Green- 
hack,  and  Labor — 

Voters  white,  black,  Caucasian,  African,  and  Mongolian, 

Fall  into  line  and  march;  keep  it  up  till  the  fourth  ol  November. 

The  torch,  the  fife,  the  drum,  the  cannon,  the  powder,  the  ram- 
rod, 

The  helmets,  the  plumes,  the  prancing  and  neighing  of  horses; 
The  kerosene  oil  that  drips  from  the  torch  and  falls  on  the  hat  of 
the  voter, 

The  apples,  the  rosy-cheeked  apples,  the  sandwiches  carved  out 
of  marble, 

The  cheers,  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  the  plaudits  of  starry- 
eyed  maidens, 

These  are  all  the  concomitantsof  a  hang-up  torchlight  procession. 
I  see  the  long,  flaming  serpent  twining  in  and  .-.round  the  thor- 
oughfares, 

Splashing  through  mud-holes  and  so  forth,  drawing  its  lazy 
length  along  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Then  the  lager,  the  lemonade,  the  Bourbon,  the  rye,  and  the  hat 
two  sizes  too  small,  in  the  morning. 

Whoop  her  up ! 

A  NEW  ENGLAND  WINTER. 


BY  A  NEW  KIND  OK  ENGLISH  WRITER. 


[An  Extract  from  the  Next  Drivelette  of H—  J  .1 

CHAPTER  [. 

Mrs.  Dainty  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  steps  a  moment, 
to  address  a  panting  reproof  to  her  French  parlor-maid, 
Nora  O'Gorman,  whom  she  had  succeeded  in  inducing— 
by  such  mild  but  efficacious  methods  as  strict  prohibition 
of  "evenings  out"  and  rigid  curtailment  of  potatoes,  tea 
and  other  Gallic  luxuries—to  dim  the  radiance  of  the 
flaming  aureole  with  which  nature  has  crowned  her  per- 
son, by  superimposing  the  coquettish,  ruffled  confection 
of  a  well-regulated  femme  de  menage;  and  then,  painfully 
and  with  deliberation,  she  rose  from  her  recumbent  pos- 
ture. Ere  her  back  had  been  fairly  turned  her  vivacious 
doinestit]ite  had  closed  the  door,  not  with  violence,  but 
firmly,  and  quickly;  so  that  when  she  hurriedly  arrived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  and  looked  up  again — as  she 
al  ways  did,  to  assure  herself  that  no  follower  of  Nora's 
was  comfortably  ensconced  behind  the  front  parlor  cur- 
tains—the closed  pinions  of  her  domiciliary  archway 
coldly  confronted  her,  carved  in  relief  and  shaped  as 
pinions  should  be,  not  only  presenting  a  touching  evidence 
of  conjugal  bad  taste,  but  also  suggesting  with  a  charm- 
ing subtlety  the  supposed  present  condition  of  her  late 
husband,  who,  following  the  necessary  course  of  all  pious 
Bostonians,  had  unavoidably  removed  to  a  "  new  land," 
taking  with  him,  after  the  modern  fashion,  the  blessings 
of  his  numerous  creditors.  She  stood  silent  for  a  moment 
on  the  sidewalk,  reflecting  that  there  was  a  want  of  respect 
in  shutting  her  out  so  precipitately — it  was  almost  like 
giving  her  a  push  down  the  steps — and  asking  herself  a 
question;  not  that  there  was  anything  extraordinary  in 
that,  for  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  this  habit  of  mer- 
ciless self-interrogation,  and  as  she  was  averse  to  the  labor 
involved  in  making  answer,  she  had,  as  yet,  been  spared 
any  considerable  intellectual  exhaustion.  Mrs.  Dainty, 
therefore,  suppressed,  as  was  her  wont,  all  mental  debate, 
and  resolved  to  impress  upon  her  maid-servant  the  neces- 
sity of  conforming,  in  the  future,  to  the  refined  conven- 
tionalities of  civilized  life,  either  by  carrying  her  bodily 
to  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  or  by  chaining  her  to  the  iron 
filagree  foot-scraper  which  rested  on  the  topmost  grade,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  a  perpendicular  line  dropped  v  ertically 
from  the  bell-pull.  In  her  rapid  descent  she  had  time  to 
observe  that  all  about  the  house  was  as  well  ordered  as 
she  could  wish;  the  potted  plants,  the  dark  window- 
shades,  the  embroidered  door-mat,  were  as  green,  as  fresh, 
as  new  as  Frogipond  himself — perhaps  too  new  for  him, 
she  thought,  for  he  had-been  devoting  himself  for  many 
years  to  the  study  of  the  antique  as  exemplified  in  the 
best  foreign  troupes  of  opera  bouffe.  And  yet  there  were 
certain  accidental  circumstances  in  the  general  ensemble 
which  could  not  fail,  in  her  opinion,  to  produce  a  favor- 
able impression — certain  vague  but  still  recognizable  fac- 
tors in  the  grand  total  presented  to  her  view  which  would 
inevitably  prevent  him  from  feeling  froissezX.  any  evident 
lack  of  effort  to  minister  to  his  sense  of  personal  comfort 
and  felicity;  for  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  upper 
right-hand  panel  of  the  dexter  wing  of  the  front  portal 
was  a  plainly  perceptible  scratch,  inflicted,  as  she  well 
remembered,  by  the  umbrella  of  her  late  husband  in  an 
effort  to  wind  up  the  door-plate  one  exceeding  cold  morn- 
ing in  February;  and  •upon  the  German-silver  surface  of 
the  residential  symbol  itself  was  a  circular  depression  or 
indentation  produced  by  the  collision  therewith  of  the 
aforesaid  gentleman's  head,  upon  a  similar  jour  froid'va 
January. 

It  was  Frogipond,  therefore,  whose  habits  she  bore  in 
mind  as  she  walked  slowly  down  Marlborough  street, 
crossed  the  public  garden,  and  entered  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  that  green  pocket-handkerchief — that  uncommon 
piece  of  ground  known  to  all  true  Bostonians,  by  an 
amusing  paradox,  as  the  "Common" — and  proceeded  to 
ascend  the  beautiful  promenade  of  Beacon  Hill,  wIh>,< 
golden  diadem  glittered  in  the  frosty  air. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  seventy-five  numbers  of 
the  Centurion.) — Puck. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DYES  I  IIS  HAIR. 


There  is  only  one  person  in  the  universe  who  can  com- 
pel as  much  attention  from  those  who  do  not  know  him 
as  the  man  who  wears  the  wig,  and  that  is  the  man  who 
dyes  his  hair.  His  life  is  a  prolonged  ovation.  Wherever 
he  roams  he  creates  interest.  Everybody  looks  at  him ; 
everybody  thinks  about  him  ;  many  talk  about  him. 

Yet  the  general  attention  he  receives  should  not  be 


charged  up  to  either  his  assertiveness  or  vanity.  He  is 
usually  a  modest  man,  and  always  an  unsuspicious  one. 
He  is  serenely  unconscious  of  the  figure  he  cuts ;  ly 
unaware  of  the  distinction  he  enjoys. 

Wrapped  up  in  the  comfortable  hallucination 
world  can  never  discover  his  little  secret,  he  floats  Ll  n 
life  on  flowery  beds  of  bliss.    He  fan<  ies  he  has  (  heated 
Old  Time  completely.    In  his  own  opinion  he  lias  baffled 
age  in  the  most  ingenious  manner. 

Whether  the  poison  of  the  dye  has  softened  his  brain, 
or  the  belief  that  he  has  sliced  twenty  or  more  years  from 
his  apparent  age,  without  any  one  guessing  it,  has  upset 
his  mind,  none  will  ever  know;  but  mental  soundness 
seems  to  depart  when  hair  dye  takes  its  place  among  toi- 
let accessories.  Under  the  influence  of  nitrate  of  silver 
or  any  combination  of  lead  and  sulphur,  Cajsars  become 
simpletons,  Napoleons  nothings. 

Look  at  the  man  with  the  dyed  hair,  as  he  sits  in  happy 
unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  His  expression  is  one  of  childlike  satisfaction.  He 
is  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  blind  to  the  absurdity  of 
his  appearance.  He  never  dreams  that  his  little  dodge 
can  be  detected  clear  across  the  street.  His  mental  stur- 
diness  has  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  smell  of  sulphur,  and 
keeps  out  of  the  way. 

He  never  notices  that  when  he  visits  at  the  homes  of 
his  friends  they  open  all  the  windows.  It  never  occurs 
to  him,  when  ladies  who  sit  near  him  in  street  cars  fan  vig- 
orously, that  his  hair  dye  is  responsible.  A  great  flourish 
of  perfumed  handkerchiefs  when  he  appears  never  alarms 
him.  It  takes  a  man  of  very  trustful  nature  to  die  his 
hair  and  go  through  life  with  an  undisturbed  mind. 

If  the  color  he  forces  his  locks  to  takeon  at  all  approx- 
imated anything  in  nature  his  serenity  of  mind  could  not 
be  understood.  Frequently  it  is  a  curious,  unclassified 
blue,  so  unlike  any  respectable  hue  under  the  sun  that  you 
can't  keep  your  eyes  off  it  to  save  your  life.  This  pecu- 
liar tinge  is  arrived  at  after  long  application,  and  expresses 
the  abused  hairs'  refusal  to  absorb  any  more  poison. 
Sometimes,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  article  which  does 
violence  to  nature,  the  hair  turns  a  dull  [gritty  red,  about 
as  becoming  to  any  face  as  a  wig  made  of  red  willows 
would  be. 

Sometimes  a  deep,  deep  black  is  arrived  at.  No  hair 
ever  grew  on  a  white  man's  head  as  black  as  it  is.  No 
raven's  wing  could  hold  a  candle  to  it.  No  Indian  could 
rival  it.  The  blackest  dog  thaj  ever  howled  or  trod  a 
wizard's  circle  would  look  dull  and  dim  beside  it.  This 
is  the  hue  that  gives  its  victim  the  highest  satisfaction. 
He  is,  if  possible,  happier  than  the  blue-haired  man,  the 
drab,  or  even  the  Russian-leather  red. 

There  is  a  striking  and  painful  discrepancy  between 
the  deep  lines  of  his  face  and  the  extravagantly  youthful 
darkness  of  his  hair,  which  he  never  sees  and  nobody 
else  can  help  seeing.  He  refuses  to  recognize  any  other 
intimation  of  age  than  gray  hairs.  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  scares  him.  His  settled  figure,  his  heavy  gait,  his 
deeply  lined  face  and  reedy  voice  are  overlooked,  though 
they  tell  the  tale  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  beyond  the 
power  of  hair  dye  to  contradict. 

If  he  is  sixty  he  fully  believes  he  passes  for  forty.  The 
thought  makes  him  so  gay  at  heart  that  he  effervesces 
into  boyish  foolishness  of  manner,  sadly  incompatible 
with  his  figure  and  face.  His  intimate  friends  begin  to 
apologize  for  him,  and  strangers  find  themselves  ex- 
changing ridicule  for  pity  when  they  look  upon  him. 

He  is  so  sure  of  the  perfect  success  of  his  ruse  that  he 
gets  into  the  habit  of  removing  his  hat  when  in  horse- 
cars,  and  flatters  himself  that  women  think  him  handsome. 
Sometimes  he  sees  some  other  imbecile  who  has  taken 
the  same  plan  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Time,  and  laughts 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  glaring  failure.  Everybody  is  fallible 
on  hair  dye  but  himself.  Unenlightened  as  to  his  own 
grotesqueness,  he  travels  the  remainder  of  life's  journey 
in  the  unadulterated  bliss  of  ignorance,  a  creature  that 
should  move  the  hardest  of  us  to  mercy.—  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

..A  worn  and  weary  tramp  entered  the  office  of  a  banker. 
The  clothes  he  wore  were  in  a  state  of  worse  disinte- 
gration than  Mr.  Cleveland's  record.  The  face  of  the 
tramp  wore  a  prematurely  aged  expression,  like  that  of 
the  Bartholdi  pedestal.  He  sighed  heavily  as  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  said  : 

"  Please,  sir,  give  me  a  few  pennies;  I  am  very  hungry." 

Something  in  the  man's  voice  caught  the  banker's  at- 
tention. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you'd  always  been  a  beggar,"  he 
said. 

"  I  haven't,  sir.  I  was  getting  along  very  well  once; 
but  left  my  business  to  go  into  another  which,  according 
to  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  never  failed  to  make  men 
immensely  rich.  I'm  trying  now  to  get  a  little  money 
together,  so  as  to  go  back  in  my  old  business." 

"  What  was  your  old  business?" 

"  I  was  a  portrait-painter,  sir." 

"And  what  was  the  business  that  you  went  into?" 

"  I  became  a  plumber." 

The  banker  rose  up  and  glared  upon  the  tramp. 

"Get  out!"  said  he:  "you  can't  come  and  tell  me 
any  such  stuff  as  that.  If  you  said  you  were  a  plumber 
and  went  into  portrait-painting,  I  might  have  believed 
you;  but  I  can't  swallow  that  sort  of  thing.  Skip!" 

"  That's  just  it,"  mumbled  the  tramp,  as  he  went  out; 
"  I  could  get  rich,  if  I'd  only  lie;  but  when  I  tell  my  true 
story,  no  one  will  believe  it.  It's  all  owing  to  those  con- 
founded humorists." 

"  Hut,  oh,  papa,  George  and  I  do  love  each  other  so 
devotedly." 

"  I  don't  care.  I  say  you  shall  not  marry  him.  How 
on  earth  can  he  support  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant when  his  salary  is  only  $5,000  a  year?  " 

"  But,  papa,  you  forget  he  is  your  confidential  clerk, 
your  trusted  employe." 

"What  of  that?* 

"Why,  he  probably  owns  more  of  the  store  than  you 
do  already." — Chicago  Neivs. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


The  following  negotiations  are  made  public 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Chicago  Current: 

Editor  I'ort'l.AR  l'iMM.H  a  HON— Dear  Sir: 
I  have  received  promptly— far  too  promptly, 
considering  the  size  and  importance  of  the  arti- 
cle—I  have  received,  sir,  my  monograph  on 
"The  Pueblo,  and  Its  Connection  with  the 
Knights  of  Malta,"  which  you  have  rejected.  I 
desire  to  state,  first,  sir,  that  the  return  postage 
was  fourteen  cents  short;  and,  second,  sir,  that 
you  are  an  ass  and  a  thief.    Yours  truly, 

Mani'ki.  I'onoriivi.i.iN,  M.  I). 

Mandrake,  N.  M..  July  i,  1884. 

Dk.  M.  PODOPH YLLt N — Dear  Sir:  Permit  us 
to  acknowledge  an  error  in  our  mailing-room, 
and  to  return  to  you  the  deficit  in  your  postage 
and  your  subsequent  expense — being  a  total  of 
sixteen  cents.    Yours,  etc.      The  EDITORS. 

Eu'l  Rooms  Pop.  Prn.,  July  5,  18S4. 

EDITOR  Pop.  Pun.— Dear  Sir:  Your  inclos- 
ure  is  at  hand.  Allow  me  to  withdraw  the 
proposition  that  you  are  a  thief.  I  continue 
firm  in  my  belief  that  you  are  an  ass.  Yours, 

etc.,  Manuel Podophyllin,  M.D. 

Mandrakb,  N.  H.,  July  io,  1884. 

Dr.  M.  Podophyllin  —  Dear  Sir:  Your 
terms  as  to  final  arrangement  received  and  ac- 
cepted. Inclosed  find  sixteen  cents  in  full. 
Yours,  etc.,  The  Editors. 

Eu'l.  Rooms  Pop.  Pes.,  July  is,  1884. 

A  life  insurance  agent  got  into  a  row  with  a 
man,  and  let  him  pound  him  up  pretty  thor- 
oughly. 

"My,  my,"  said  the  president  of  the  company, 
when  he  reported,  "what  did  you  do  that  for.' 
Weren't  you  a  bigger  man  than  he  was?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I  could  have  licked  him  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  he  pulled  a  gun  on 
me." 

"Why  didn't  you  kill  him  on  the  spot?  You 
would  have  been  cleared  by  any  jury  in  the  land." 

"  Maybe  I  would,  but  I  didn't  want  to  do  it." 

"Well,  you  ought  to  be  discharged  for  coward- 
ice. I've  got  no  patience  with  such  a  man," 
continued  the  president,  getting  hot  uuder  the 
collar. 

"Hold  on!  don't  be  rash,  sir.  I  could  have 
killed  the  man  very  easy,  but  blast  the  luck,  I'd 
written  him  an  unconditional  policy  on  his  life 
only  last  week,  in  this  company,  for  $10,000,  and 
I  didn't  feel  that  it  was  exactly  business-like  to 
kill  the  blamed  brute  and  stick  the  company  in 
that  style." 

"Oh!  ah!  indeed!"  hemmed  the  president, 
"that  puts  it  in  a  different  light.  Mr.  Hook- 
keep,  give  this  gentleman  $50.  Discretion 
gainers  a  good  deal  ol  moss." — Aferchuftt  Trav- 
eler.   

There  was  considerable  fun  at  a  representation 
of  Romeo  an,/  Juliet  in  a  little  French  theater. 
Madame Deharme,  the  "  (uliet  "  of  the  occasion, 
was  lying  dead  on  a  tomb.  It  was  raining  tor- 
rents; a  drop  came  through  the  roof  and  fell  on 
'  luliet's'  nose;  she  made  a  face.  Another  drop 
fell  on  her  eyelids;  she  winked.  It  was  a  facial 
expression  not  taught  by  Delsarte.  Finally, 
she  took  to  watching  the  drops  and  dodging 
them.  The  audience  caught  the  idea,  and  sym- 
pathized with  her.  "Look  out,  Miss  'J uliet,'" 
said  one  fellow,  "there's  a  whopper  a-comin'; 
I  see  it."  "Mind  your  eye!"  said  another. 
"Madame,"  said  a  third,  rising,  "will  you  ac- 
cept the  use  of  my  umbrella?"  Of  course  the 
tragedy  ended. 

Editorial  in  a  country  newspaper :  "Let  us 
organize.  The  season  has  arrived  when  we  must 
organize.  The  enemy  stands  ready  in  the  field, 
and  why  are  we  idle?  We  must  oiganize.  Every 
good  citizen  should  identify  himself  with  the 
movement.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the 
enemy  presents  a  solid  front  before  we  make  an 
effort.  We  should  oiganize  at  once.  We  have 
been  taught  many  bitter  lessons,  and  the  dis- 
asters of  the  past  may  be  repeated  unless  we  or- 
ganize. Let  every  good  citizen  think  of  this 
vital  question.    We  must  organize. 

They  were  strolling  in  the  green  fields,  and  he 
was  telling  her  of  his  love. 

Just  as  ne  was  on  the  point  of  asking  her  to 
marry  him,  a  cow,  which  was  concealed  by  a 
bush  a  few  feet  away,  mooed  long  and  loud. 

Did  the  girl  faint  away,  or  run  a  way  or  scream? 
No.  She  gave  one  little  imperceptible  start  and 
remark  : 

"Go  away,  cow.  As  you  were  saying,  George 
 " — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Miss  Helen  Coursen  gave  a  concert  at  Har- 
mony Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  and  unusually  enthusiastic 
audience.  It  was  a  "Malloy  night,"  and  his 
ballads  were  given  in  good  style  by  Miss  Cour- 
sen and  the  ladies  assisting. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


"  Your  fare,  young  lady,"  said  the  stage-driver, 
as  a  pretty  miss  stepped  from  his  vehicle  and 
was  about  tripping  away.  "Oh,  thank  you!" 
responded  the  absent-minded  little  beauty ;  "I 
think  your  mustache  l>ecomesyou  real  well,  too." 
She  got  her  ride  free. 

"Ain't  you  ashamed  to  set  such  an  example  to 
your  children?"  said  a  scolding  wife  to  her  par- 
tially intoxicated  lord.  "No,  1  ain't,"  was  the 
defiant  answer.  "The  children  have  no  excuse 
for  imitating  me.    They  ain't  married." 

A  paper  was  read  at  Chautauqua  the  other  day, 
showing  why  ministers  should  know  Greek 
There  is  no  objection  to  their  knowing  Creek, 
provided  they  don't  use  it. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO   NOH  M  ANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  ISiikIi  Street,  Ban  Fraiielsco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  Lotties  always  on  hand 
Order*  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


.1.  W.  I  V.WS,  SERERAIi  AGEHT, 

20  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0/^1  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.OU  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
C  RUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
O  or\  P.  Si.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
» '  •  ^— '  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
7jk  O  i  \  P.  M.j  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 
•  *J  ^— '  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dfc  r~  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $z  u  to 
«4POSAN  JOSE, on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

Sf~\{~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
-  JOSE.  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

00  tu  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OVKI.AM*  AM>  ALAMEDA: 

%d.oo — 26.30,  27.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  u. 30  A.  H.  I12.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P«  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25. 30,  26.00,  ^6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1. 00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  1i  12.00,  12.30, 
Hi. oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  ti.45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 25.16,  25.46, 
26.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U  10.46, 
11. 16,  Hi  1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,  9,16,  it. 31 
P.  M. 

3 Sundays  excepted.    H Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TlCKETi  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GAR  RAIT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COM  P  A.  .NY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  hi.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  niKl  HOH6KOJBG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamer-*  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC  t8th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townscnd  street  i. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Ag*nt, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Ma'ket  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

33CJ4   IH  Ml  STREET, 

ORNAMENTAL  ENCrRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  Winds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


KRUG  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  yUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HEIXMAim  MKOTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  qa<;  Front  Strkbt. 


TILES 


OF  FVERV  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

>V.  W.  HOKTAfiVE  A  CO., 

311.  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  ui  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

II  VI. I.  s  SAFE  *v  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


NEW  MAP  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Just  published  by  Warren  Holt,  413  Montgomery  st. 
Compiled  to  date  from  official  sources.  Complete  in  every 
respect — streets,  grades,  railroads  public  buildings,  etc. 
Soundings  on  the  city  front  and  Fort  Point.  Printed  on 
the  finest  map  paper.  Size,  4V2  by  5^  feet.  Price: 
Mounted  on  ash  rollers,  $10;  book  foim,  with  muslin 
back,  $8;  plain,  $6  50.  WARREN  HOLT,  Publisher, 
413  Montgomery  street, 


I  C  H  I    B  AN 


ISEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


OPENING  OF  THE 

FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLES  IN  HATS 

THIS  WEEK,  BY 

C,  H  KRKMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER) 
At  332-336  Kearny  street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  streets,  San  Francisco. 

The  Largest  Mat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pa'  tfic  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties.    Send  for  the 

Illustrated  Catalogue  fur  1884. 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

EOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET- 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  52  7  and  fS2t)  Market  St., 
San  Francisco, 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal."— 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 


PIANOS! 
P1AN1  IS! 

PIANl  IS!  A.  L.  BANCROFT  A  CO. 

PIANOS!   721  Market  St..  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents 


THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charm* of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility* 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
JEjBBMM  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Buknell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell,  Proprietor,  Lidelt  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


THE  FAMOUS 


DUPLEX 


The  most  wonderful  Cur-  | 
ativo  Agent  In  the  world. 

Full  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Gentleman,  price  $10.  S 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine  | 

General  Debility  .Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism  g" 

consSprtH  m  G  A  L  V  A  N I G 

Seminal  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Female  Weakness,  g 
Sick  Headac  he,  Insipient  Catarrh,  Inslpient  Con-  " 
sumption,  Lame  Back,  and  many  other  diseases.  VP 


BELT 


r  particla 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

BOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

oil!,  ,  32  7  Market  street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Uo1<l 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamhs  C  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  Jamhs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary-  and  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  bank  of  London  I.m'd 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   <«reat   Advantage**  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $3  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
qualed  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  NIMilK  A  KKIJPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

810  SaiiMome  slrrrt, 

San  Francisco. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A   FIRST-CLASS   LODOISG  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 

W.  J.  VAN  SAMEE,  I'rop  r. 


THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast   .Price,  per  year,  $i  oo 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Hclgian,  black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 

w  .  11.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWSK,  U.  H.  SCHUVLBK,  I.  W.  IOKTBJI. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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boat,  a  prominent  citizen  proudly  clutching  him  by  each 
arm. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


"  Frank,"  said  I  to  my  friend  Pixley,  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, as  I  put  my  arm  through  his  on  the  San  Rafael 
boat — we  being  on  the  way  to  visit  our  ranches  and  Jersey 
cows,  which  we  occasionally  mention  in  print — "  Frank," 
said  I,  "  the  Pope  " 

"  To  blank  with  the  Pope!  "  yelled  my  brother  jour- 
nalist, breaking  away  from  me.  "To  blank  with  the 
Pope ! "  shouted  Mr.  Pixley,  so  loudly  that  even  the  en- 
gineer came  on  deck  to  see  what  the  riot  was  about. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  I  observed,  sternly,  as  I  led  Pixley 
away  from  the  staring  crowd  that  his  yells  had  attracted, 
"  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  the  Pope,  as  a  steady  sen- 
sation, is — not  to  speak  irreverently — growing  deucedly 
bald,  and  awfully  toothless." 

"There's  where  you're  mistaken,  Persiflage,"  said  Mr. 
Pixley.  "  You  don't  understand  the  public,  and  I  do. 
You  have  no  idea  how  many  respectable,  well-dressed, 
well-to-do,  pig-headed  people  there  are  whose  only  notion 
of  piety  is  to  hate  the  Pope  and  his  church.  Then,  there's 
another  class  of  respectables  who  go  in  for  being  liberal. 
Their  idea  of  liberality  is  to  be  unshakably  prejudiced 
against  Irishmen  in  politics,  and  Catholicism  in  religion. 
You  see,  I  appeal  to  ignorance  and  bigotry — the  sort  of 
ignorance  and  bigotry  that  have  bank  accounts,  and  fancy 
themselves  too  intelligent  to  need  to  do  any  thinking  or 
reading  on  subjects  about  which  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  without  investigation.  Most  men,  Persiflage,  fol- 
low the  fashion  in  opinion,  just  as  they  do  the  fashion  in 
clothes.  The  average  respectable  citizen  would  no  more 
dream  of  being  eccentric  in  thought  than  he  would  of 
wearing  knee-breeches.  I  serve  the  sort  of  food  that  my 
public  likes,  and  it  pays  me.  Of  course,  I  always  put 
enough  truth  into  my  dishes  to  carry  the  sauces.  I  know 
how  to  run  a  hotel,  my  boy — a  journalistic  hotel." 

"  But  why  did  you  yell  out  so  infernally  about  the 
Pope,  just  now? " 

"  Oh,  I  always  do  that." 

"But  why?" 

"  Nothing  like  an  appearance  of  earnestness  to  make  a 
journalist  popular,  Persiflage.  You  evidently  don't  un- 
derstand the  value  of  advertising,  either." 

"  Frank,"  I  said,  standing  off  and  regarding  him  with 
pleasure,  "  you  are  a  great  man." 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  complacently,  "  that's  a  matter  of 
opinion ;  but  I  know  I  am  a  shrewd  one.  Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,"  he  cried  suddenly,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  that  your  argu- 
ment is  historically  untenable.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
Pope  Liberius  was  justly  restored,  or  Pope  Felix  justly 
deposed?  Can  you  inform  me  why  Liberius  again  abdi- 
cated and  Felix  again  became  Pope,  and  again  Liberius, 
till  the  controversy  was  happily  settled  by  his  mar- 
tyrdom?" 

I  was  amazed  at  this  outburst,  but  understood  it  when, 
a  few  moments  later,  my  ingenious  brother  journalist  was 
surrounded  by  a  friendly  and  admiring  group  of  bankers, 
capitalists  and  merchants,  with  whom  he  walked  off  the 


At  the  club  last  night,  a  few  of  us  got  into  a  conversa- 
tion that  was  too  deep  for  the  mob  of  members  to  join  in. 
They  stood  around  and  listened  respectfully  while  we  in- 
tellectual leaders  discussed  the  question  of  what  the  real 
end  of  literature  is.  Harry  Dam  said  it  was  to  elevate 
popular  taste  so  that  it  would  come  to  comprehend  and 
enjoy  the  subtleties  of  French  fiction. 

"  That  be  hanged ! "  said  Ned  Townsend.  "  The  true 
end  of  literature  is  to  educate  popular  taste  into  compre- 
hension and  enjoyment  of  one's  own  fiction.  Blow  the 
French ! " 

"  Nou,  you  arrre  rrrong,  vary  rrrong,"  cried  the 
Baron  Tavernier ;  "  ze  end  av  lit'rrrteurrr  ees  to  expose  ze 
grrross  prrretensions  of  ze  Art  'Sacion ! " 

My  friend  Virgil  Williams  laughed  lazily  at  this,  and 
good-naturedly  replied : 

"  No,  Jules;  the  true  end  of  literature  is  to  develop  a 
man  who  can  tell  the  world  why  I  paint  Roman  women 
with  crazy-quilt  aprons,  who  are  always  standing  by  a 
well,  gazing  out  over  the  campagna — and  what  the  deuce 
they  mean  by  doing  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  give  the  information  yourself? "  in- 
quired Benoni Irwin. 

"  Because,"  answered  Virgil,  yawning,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  The  true  end  of  literature,"  ventured  young  Mr.  Hart, 
of  the  Alta,  "  is  to  know  enough  about  yachts  to  bet  on 
the  winning  one.  There's  nothing  gravels  a  man  of 
genius  so  much  as  to  have  to  sit  down  after  a  race  and 
extol  a  tub  that  sailed  in  first,  and  towed  your  month's 
salary  away  from  you." 

"  I  once  heard  the  great  Tom  Flynn  say,"  piped  a  ven 
turesome  youth  who  is  serving  his  apprenticeship  on  the 
Chronicle,  "that  the  only  reason  he  knew  why  a  man 
should  write  was  that  a  fellow  has  to  pay  his  landlady." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  they've  abandoned  the  No-Rent 
policy  in  Ireland,"  murmured  Mr.  Dam. 

"  The  true  end  of  literature,"  said  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  the 
Bulletin,  who  had  been  beaming  benevolently  upon  the 
youngsters,  "  is  to  state  a  -truth  tersely,  and  as  often  as 
possible.  Truth  is  eternal,  and  the  language  is  copious. 
Truth  is  an  endless  chain,  and  you  can  work  it  round  and 
round  and  round  till  Mr.  Fitch-  begs  you,  for  God's  sake, 
to  stop." 

"  Let's  hear  from  Persiflage,"  cried  one;  and  all  took 
up  the  cry,  till  there  was  no  refusal.    "Gentlemen,"  I 
said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  the  true  end  of  literature  is 
when  I  have  time." 

Taking  Dr.  Bartlett's  arm,  I  then  withdrew  from  the 
room  in  a  dignified  manner. 


I  had  not  for  some  months  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  old-time  comrade,  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Bulletin,  until 
last  Sunday,  when  I  met  him  sauntering  on  Broadway, 
Oakland.  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  What  shocked 
me  was  the  Doctor's  changed  appearance.  For  forty 
years,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  he  had  shaved  clean 
I  beheld  him  on  last  Sabbath  with  a  stubby,  iron- 
gray  mustache  and  bristly  little  side-whiskers  of  the 
same  mixed  color.  He  was  twirling  a  light  cane,  and 
greeted  me  in  a  manner  so  unnaturally  jaunty  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  restrained  my  emotion. 

"Howdy,  Persiflage,  howdy?"  cried  the  Doctor 
"What  the  doose  is  the  matter  with  you,  eh,  old  fel'?"  he 
inquired,  looking  surprised  at  the  effect  of  the  meeting 
upon  me. 

"The  matter!"  I.  exclaimed,  when  I  could  find  my 
voice,  "the  matter!  (Jreat  heavens,  Dr.  1  iartlett,  can 
you  ask— you  whom  I  have  known  for  half  a  century? 
You,  whom  I  have  seen,  the  picture  of  decorum  and  piety, 
preaching  in  the  Christian  pulpit — a  worthy  shepherd, 
in  black  broadcloth  and  white  tie,  of  a  flock  of  estima- 
ble Presbyterians ! " 

"Dash  it,  Persiflage!"  snapped  the  Doctor,  "why 
the  devil  are  you  always  throwing  it  in  my  teeth  that  I 
was  a  parson?  " 

"By  George,  sir!"  I  replied  with  dignity,  "if  you  have 
forgotten  that  most  honorable  part  of  your  career,  nobody 


else  has.  And  nobody  is  likely  to  forget  it,  either,  so  long 
as  you  are  an  editor  on  the  Bulletin,  and  your  barrel  of  old 
sermons  holds  out.  A  man  of  God,  sir— or  even  an  ex- 
man  of  God — doesn't  look  well  in  a  mustache  and  siders.'' 
"  Oh,  well,  Persiflage,"  said  the  Doctor,!  smiling,  "if 
it's  nothing  more  serious  than  that  which  is  troubling  you, 
I  am  glad.  I  rejoice  that  the  cause  of  your  affliction  is 
not  more  serious  than  my  whiskers.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  know  that  your  emotion  is  occasioned  by  my  whiskers, 
and  not  by  something  of  a  graver  nature.  I  should  not 
have  been  rejoiced,  had  I  learned  that  you  were  laboring 
under  some  grief  of  a  more  important  character  than  my 
beard.  Indeed,  I  should  have  been  pained  were  I  nojv 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  information  to  the  effect  that 
you  were  mentally  disturbed  by  an  exciting  cause  more 
profound  than  my  hirsute  adornments.  My  whiskers 
give  you  concern.  Let  me  say  that  if  something  else  was 
giving  you  concern — something,  say,  of  a  nature  which 
could  fairly  be  characterized  as  of— of  consequence  more 
— er — more  weighty — I  should  be  less  pleased  than  I  am 
this  moment.  Were  I  to  suspect  that  some  cause,  other 
than  my  whiskers — a  cause,  for  instance,  of— of  greater 
moment — distressed  you,  the  gladness  which  I  experience 
at  your  explanation  would  be  replaced  by  sympathy  tor 

your  sufferings.    In  short  " 

"Doctor!"  I  cried,  appealingly,  "for  mercy's  sake, 
don't  treat  me  to  a  whole  Bulletin  editorial." 

"Eh?  What's  that?"  inquired  the  Doctor,  becoming 
again  aware  of  my  presence,  which  he  had  forgotten  while 
his  intellect  was  grappling  with  the  various  phases  of  the 
thought  which  I  had  suggested  to  him.  "  What  were  you 
saying,  Persiflage?" 

"  I  was  saying  it's  a  fine  day,"  I  replied,  in  self-defence. 
"  Yes,  yes;  so  it  is,  so  it  is.    Very  true,  very  true.  It 
is  indeed  a  fine  day — a  remarkably  fine  day;  quite  an 
extraordinary  fine  day.    Really  a  marvelously  fine  day. 
Such  a  day,  in  fact,  as  could  be  seen  nowhere  except  in 

California.    Now,  a  day  " 

"  But  don't  you  think  it's  rather  cold?  "  I  interjected. 
"  Cold? "  said  the  Doctor.  "Ah,  yes,  truly.  So  it  is,  so 
it  is.    Persiflage,"  he  added,  fingering  his  mustache,  and 
regarding  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  "  what  do  you 
say  to  a  drink  ? " 

"  What !    On  Sunday,  too? " 

"  Why,  cert,"  cried  the  Doctor,  resuming  his  light 
manner.  "  Curse  your  Puritan  prejudices,  Persiflage. 
When  you  refuse  a  drink  you  neglect  a  Christian  privilege. 
Now, a  drink  may  be  regarded  in  three  lights:  First  " 

"  I'll  take  the  drink,"  I  said,  sadly. 


The  audience  which  gathered  last  Saturday  night  to 
listen  to  the  horrid  blasphemies  of  that  rascal  Ingersoli — 
it's  a  pity,  begad,  that  there's  no  legal  way  of  laying  him 
by  the  heels  for  his  atrocious  utterances— was  surprised  to 
see  me  walk  down  the  middle  aisle.  When  I  had  seated 
myself  I  swept  my  lorgnette  over  the  house,  and  1  was 
astonished  to  behold,  in  a  front  seat,  my  esteemed  friend 
W.  -H.  L.  Barnes.  I  observed,  too,  that  during  the  even- 
ing none  roared  with  laughter  more  loudly  than  he  over 
the  hideous  jibes  at  sacred  things  of  the  irreligious  villain 
upon  the  platform. 

"  General,"  I  said  to  him,  as  wc  left  the  polluted  build- 
ing, "  I  am  more  than  grieved  to  see  you  here." 

"The  deuce  you  are!"  he  retorted.  "Why  are  you 
here  yourself,  then? " 

"  Egad,"  I  cried,  "  Persiflage  is  a  public  man,  and 
duty  calls  him  to  many  places  that,  as  a  mere  private 
personage,  he  would  glady  stay  away  from,  Besides," 
I  added,  severely,  "  while  I  respect  the  church  and  her 
ordinances,  I  am  .not,  like  yourself,  a  professing  Chris- 
tian." 

"  I?  "  exclaimed  the  General. 

"  Why,  of  course.  Are  you  not  a  member  of  Dr. 
Stone's  church? " 

"  Damme,  sol  am!"  cried  Barnes.  "I'd  clean  forgot- 
ten it.    Ingersoll's  a  holy  terror,  isn't  he  Persiflage?" 

"A  pestilent  rogue,  sir,  who  should  be  whipped  at  the 
cart's  tail,  sir." 

So  saying,  I  bade  General  Barnes  a  haughty  good-night, 
and  left  him  covered  with  confusion.  Persiflage. 
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CHAPTER  I.— IN  TOWN. 

It  was  a  noisy  day  in  the  lazy  old  town.  In  proportion 
as  the  warm  morning  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the 
heavens  did  the  bustle  and  confusion  increase,  and  by  the 
time  the  god  of  day  had  reached  the  point  in  his  course 
that  would  have  announced  to  an  astronomer  that  ten 
o'clock  had  come,  the  main  thoroughfare  was  alive  with 
moving  figures  of  men  and  horses.  Men  lined  the  side- 
walks or  gathered  in  knots,  and  seemed  to  discuss  some 
all-important  matter;  horses  with  carriages  and  horses 
without  carriages  rushed  hither  and  thither,  as  though  the 
fate  of  the  nation  rested  on  their  speed;  and  all  was  bustle 
and  excitement.  But  in  spite  of  crowded  streets  and 
galloping  horses  and  excited  men,  business  seemed  to  be 
going  on  in  its  wonted  slow  fashion,  except  the  saloon 
business,  which  was  being  carried  on  in  a  surreptitious 
or  back-door  fashion,  not  at  all  according  to  its  wont. 

This  remarkable  state  of  affairs  could  betoken  nothing 
less  than  an  election  in  progress;  and  an  election  it  was. 
The  independent,  upright  (as  well  as  several  other  kinds 
of )  voters  of  the  town  were  exercising  their  "  inalienable 
ri^ht  of  choosing  their  own  municipal  officers,"  as  the 
local  paper  grandiloquently  expressed  it;  and  the  male 
population  had  turned  out  to  vote  and  talk  about  it.  The 
busy  carriages  that  were  rushing  from  one  end  of  the  town 
to  the  other,  bringing  up  doubtful  or  dilatory  voters  to  the 
polls,  were  wrapped  in  winding-sheet  placards  that  bore 
the  name  of  the  candidate  who  had  bought  their  venal 
favor.  Now  a  hack  would  go  rapidly  by  with  the  staring 
legend,  in  two-toot  letters,  "  Bilkins  for  Mayor,"  deter- 
mined not  to  be  passed  by  a  rival  hack  that  bore  the  rival 
legend,  "  Dinsmore  for  Mayor."  The  frequent  races  be- 
tween the  rival  representatives  of  great  men  would,  for 
the  moment,  rouse  more  interest  than  the  election  itself: 
and  with  the  struggles  of  "  Hicks  for  Treasurer,"  and 
"  Boggs  for  Assessor,"  and  "  Duffy  for  Attorney,"  and 
the  contestants  for  these  and  other  offices,  the  street  pre- 
sented a  soul-stirring  sight  that  might  well  cause  the 
breast  of  every  American  citizen  to  swell  with  honest 
pride. 

On  one  of  the  street  corners,  looking  on  the  busy  scene, 
stood  two  men  in  conversation ;  and  as  one  of  them  is 
much  concerned  in  this  tale  and  the  other  is  much  con- 
cerned in  the  election,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  im- 
propriety in  our  observing  them  more  closely. 

The  one  was  a  young  man,  who  might  have  reached 
the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  open  and  frank  of  face,  with 
a  well-built,  robust  form;  the  other  was  a  man  of  middle 
age,  forty-five,  perhaps,  and  not  above  the  medium 
height.  His  hat  was  pushed  back  from  his  forehead 
enough  for  one  to  see  that  his  hair  was  getting  rather  thin 
on  top  before  it  had  begun  to  turn  gray,  and  his  short, 
brown  beard  set  off  a  merry  face  that  much  experience  of 
the  world  had  not  soured. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  middle-aged  man  to  his  companion, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  looked  up  and  down  the  busy 
street,  "  it  won't  do.    You  can't  go." 

"  It's  a  ground-hog  case,  Mr.  Dinsmore,"  replied  the 
young  man,  with  a  smile.  "I've  promised;  so  I've  got 
to  go." 

The  candidate  for  Mayor — for  the  middle-aged  man 
was  none  other — looked  as  disconsolate  as  he  could  for 
the  moment.  "  How  the  dickens  am  I  going  to  get  along 
without  you?"  he  said,  argumentatively.  "Didn't  you 
know  any  better  than  to  go  and  engage  yourself  for  the 
very  day  I  wanted  you?  Why,  you're  my  right-hand  man 
in  the  battle,  and  first  I  know,  away  you're  gone  to  this 
party  at  Garrett's — ten  miles  off  if  it's  a  step."  And  Mr. 
Dinsmore  snapped  his  fingers  with  an  expressive  gesture, 
as  though  all  his  plans  were  in  ruins.  "  It's  just  like  you 
young  fellows,"  he  continued,  in  an  injured  tone.  "  You 
are  so  wrapped  up  in  your  own  affairs  that  you  never 
think  of  any  one  else,  eh  ? " 

The  young  man  laughed  a  pleasant,  hearty  laugh. 

"  If  I'm  your  right-hand  man,  you  must  be  left-handed, 
Mr.  Dinsmore.  I've  been  here  only  three  weeks,  haven't 
got  a  vote,  don't  know  twenty  people — more  than  to  pass 
the  time  o'  day — and  here  you  must  make  me  an  election 
agent." 

"  Well,  why  not? "  asked  Mr.  Dinsmore.  "  Why 
shouldn't  I  take  you  rather  than  some  noodle  around  here? 
No,  no,  you  can't  get  off.  You  are  the  only  one  fit  to  do 
my  business — fori  know  you  wouldn't  lie  to  me.  Hut 
there's  no  hard  work  about  it.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
ride  around  to  the  different  polling  places  and  find  out 
how  the  fight  is  going — you  know  I  couldn't  do  that  my- 
self. They  would  say  I  was  trying  to  corrupt  the  voters." 
And  Mr.  Dinsmore  laughed  at  the  tenderness  of  the 
opposidon  conscience. 

"  Well,  I'll  do  that  for  you,  and  welcome,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  I  owe  you  too  much  of  the  pleasure  of 
my  stay  here  to  refuse  you  that." 

"  Ah — ah — ah  !  "  continued  Mr.  Dinsmore,  giving  vent 
to  a  series  of  semi-nasal  grunts.  "  None  of  that,  young 
fellow.  You  don't  owe  me  anything.  Your  father  and  I 
settled  that  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  you've  got  to  set- 
tle now  with  Miss  Garrett  about  going  to-night,  for  here 
coaies  her  carriage.  I  am  afraid  that  your  debt  to  me  will 


stand  mighty  little  show  of  being  paid  if  I  don't  keep  my 

eyes  on  you." 

The  young  man  blushed  a  little  at  his  friend's  raillery, 
as  a  double-seated  carriage,  without  the  election  trap- 
pings of  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  or  Assessor,  or  Marshal, 
or  any  one  of  those  distinguished  officers  whose  banners 
floated  on  the  gentle  morning  breeze,  drew  up  near  him. 
There  were  two  ladies  in  the  carriage.  One  of  them  was 
no  longer  young,  but  bore  her  years  with  much  grace,  in 
spite  of  a  tendency  to  stoutness.  The  other  was  still  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  ;  but  an  acute  observer  would  at  once 
say  that  the  two  were  mother  and  daughter.  Her  long, 
dark  hair  set  off  her  face,  with  its  well-cut  features,  dark 
eyes,  full  red  lips,  and  blooming  cheeks,  that  bespoke  her 
health  and  spirit.  Her  form,  somewhat  above  the 
medium  height,  was  well  proportioned ;  and  altogether, 
her  appearance  was  such  as  might  well  attract  a  suscepti- 
ble young  man. 

As  the  carriage  stopped,  Mr.  Dinsmore  and  his  com- 
panion raised  their  hats,  and  the  latter  advanced  to  its 
■>ide. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Blackford,"  said  the  younger 
lady.  "  We  stopped  to  remind  you  again  of  the  party  to- 
night. We  arc  going  out  home  now,  and  we  could  offer 
you  a  seat  in  the  carriage  if  you  would  have  trouble  other- 
wise in  coming  out." 

"  Thanks,  Miss  Garrett,"  replied  Blackford,  "  but  Mr. 
Dinsmore  requires  my  services  to-day.  He  is  melan- 
choly-mad about  this  election,  and  needs  some  one  to 
look  after  him." 

Mr.  Dinsmore  was  moved  by  this  slander  to  cry  out, 
"Don't  you  believe  him,  Miss  Garrett!  I'm  sound  as  a 
dollar."    But  the  young  man  continued: 

"  If  the  election  goes  against  him  he  will  need  a  keeper, 
or  I'm  sadly  mistaken.  So  you  see  I  can't  leave  him  just 
yet,  and  indeed  not  till  the  votes  are  counted.  What  time 
will  that  be,  Mr.  Dinsmore?  " 

"  Well  know  the  worst  by  eight  o'clock,"  replied  the 
candidate  for  Mayor,  with  a  very  wry  face.  "  Can't  let  him 
_;o  till  them." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Dinsmore,"  cried  Miss  Garrett,  "  you're  too 
cruel.  Mr.  Blackford  has  promised  to  come,  and  I'll 
never  forgive  you  if  you  keep  hinj  away." 

"  Promise — word  and  honor — let  him  off  as  soon  as  the 
last  vote's  counted,"  said  Mr.  Dinsmore  with  telegraphic 
brevity,  shaking  his  head  vigorously. 

"I  promise  to  come,  Miss  Garrett,  as  soon  as  he  lets 
me  off,"  said  Blackford,  looking  up  in  her  face.  "  Don't 
scold  him." 

"  But  it  will  be  such  a  late  ride  for  you,"  urged  Mrs. 
Garrett,  striking  into  the  conversation.  "  You  cannot 
possibly  get  to  the  house  before  half-past  nine.  It  is 
nearly  ten  miles." 

"  I'll  put  old  Bricklop  through  his  best  paces,"  said  the 
young  man,  pointing  to  his  horse,  that  was  tied  near  by, 
"  and  we  will  see  if  he  can't  make  better  time  than  that. 
]  bought  him  of  Mr.  Garrett,  and  he'll  be  willing  enough 

0  go  out  that  way." 

"  Then  we  will  expect  you  certain,"  said  Miss  Garrett. 
'And  don't  you  dare  to  keep  him  out  one  minute  beyond 
he  time,  Mr.  Dinsmore,"  she  added. 

The  carriage  drove  on,  and  the  young  man  looked 
athcr  regretfully  after  it  as  he  rejoined  his  companion. 

"Nice  girl,  that,"  said  Dinsmore,  glancing  sharply  at 
lilackford  as  he  spoke.  "I  declare,  Henry,  I  believe  I 
night  to  let  you  off,  after  all.  You  had  better  make  an 
•arly  start  for  the  ranch  this  afternoon." 

"By  no  means,"  replied  Blackford.  "I'll  stand  by 
vou  till  the  last  gun  is  fired.  There's  plenty  of  time  for 
fun  between  nine  and  morning,  and  I  suppose  it  will  keep 
up  till  then." 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  said  Dinsmore,  evidently  delight- 
ed the  young  man  had  not  accepted  the  proposal  which 

1  sudden  twinge  of  conscience  had  driven  him  to  make. 
"And  now  get  on  your  burro,  and  find  out  how  goes  the 
battle.  I'm  going  home  to  cool  off.  You  can  just  report 
to  me  about  every  half-hour.  Don't  stop  to  play  marbles 
on  the  way,  for  I  shall  be  on  pins  and  needles  till  the 
votes  are  counted." 

The  burro  was  the  aforementioned  Bricktop,  a  spir- 
ited horse  of  American  parentage,  whose  red  mane, 
waving  like  the  plume  of  Navarre — except  for  the  color — 
gave  him  his  unpoetic  name.  Blackford  untied  the  horse, 
tightened  the  girth,  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup  and  swung 
himself  into  the  broad  Mexican  saddle  that  makes  horse- 
back riding  so  comfortable  for  the  California  rider. 
Gathering  up  his  reins,  he  rode  down  the  street,  past 
modern  brick  and  wooden  buildings,  with  their  plain 
fronts  pushing  forward  in  the  uncompromising  spirit  of 
their  unartistic  inventors;  now  past  the  old  adobes,  with 
their  roofs  of  rolling  red  tiles,  and  the  slender  and  weather- 
worn poles  they  are  laid  on  jutting  out  beyond  them— 
looking  so  quaint  that  one  could  wish,  for  their  very 
quaintness,  that  they  might  remain  there  forever;  and  so 
he  makes  his  way  from  one  polling  place  to  another. 

The  red  flags  that  marked  off  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  polls,  wherein  tickets  might  not  be  peddled  nor  voters 
influenced,  were  no  bars  to  the  good-natured  raillery  of 
political  opponents,  even  if  they  had  been  strictly  ob- 
served on  other  points.  Blackford  dropped  easily  into  con- 
versation with  one  and  another  around  the  polls  of  each 
of  the  six  wards,  and  in  due  time  had  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  how  the  vote  stood. 


"  How's  the  election  going?  "  said  one,  in  answer  to  his 
inquiry.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  whispered,  confiden- 
tially, drawing  Blackford  aside;  "  Dinsmore  or  Bilkins  is 
goin'  to  get  beat ;  an'  I  reckon  it'll  be  the  same  with  some 
o'  the  others."  And  he  laughed  as  though  he  thought  he 
had  made  a  good  joke. 

In  spite  of  a  number  of  such  answers,  Blackford 
gathered  information  that  was  a  little  more  definite,  if  not 
more  satisfactory.  He  brought  back  to  his  host  a  close 
estimate  that  he  was  about  twenty  votes  ahead,  with  half 
the  ballots  cast. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  Henry,"  said  Mr.  Dins- 
more, walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and  nervously 
chewing  his  mustache;  "  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be.  I'd 
like  to  know,  though,  just  how  the  other  half  of  the  votes 
are  going.  By  the  way,  if  you  are  going  to  ride  Bricktop 
out  to-night  you  had  better  put  him  in  the  stable  for  the 
afternoon,  and  saddle  up  one  of  my  plugs  to  ride  around 
town.  And  now  be  off  with  you;  and  bring  me  forty 
ahead  of  Bilkins  next  time,  or  you  won't  get  any  lunch." 

The  next  report  caused  the  impatient  candidate  to  chew 
his  mustache  with  more  energy  than  ever,  for  the  Bilkins 
men  were  confident  that  they  were  ahead.  But  so  far 
from  carrying  out  his  savage  threat,  he  explained  that  Mrs. 
1  >insmore  and  the  cook  had  got  the  lunch,  and  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  eat  it. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  with  alternations  of  hope  and 
doubt ;  and  when  the  sun  sunk  below  the  western  sea,  and 
the  polls  closed,  the  Bilkins  men  were  confident,  and  the 
Dinsmore  men  were  confident,  and  all  the  candidates' 
men  were  in  a  wild  state  of  hurrah  and  exultation  over  a 
sure  victory.  As  the  count  of  votes  went  on,  however, 
the  hurrahing  began  to  be  all  on  one  side,  and  by  half-(xist 
seven  it  was  certain  that  the  I  )insinore  ticket  was  elected. 

As  soon  as  the  result  was  assured,  Blackford  sprang  on 
his  horse  and  galloped  away  to  relieve  the  mind  of  his 
anxious  host.  • 

"'Rah  for  Dinsmore!"  replied  that  worthy,  with  a 
jubilant  shout,  as  though  he  had  been  a  schoolboy  again, 
releasing  the  remains  of  his  much-abused  mustache  from 
its  day's  torture.  "Poor  old  Bilkins!"  he  added,  with 
sudden  regret,  when  he  had  testified  to  his  own  joy;  "  how 
he  must  feel!  And  now,  sir,  you'll  say  again  that  I'm 
left-handed,  will  you?  Get  away  to  your  room  with  you, 
and  I'll  have  your  horse  saddled  by  the  time  you're  ready." 

Although  Blackford  was  not  able  to  see  in  what  way  he 
had  contributed  to  the  victory,  he  willingly  betook  him- 
self to  his  room,  at  his  host's  command,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  his  night  ride.  Before  the  clock  had  jjointed  to 
the  hour  of  eight  he  had  mounted  Bricktop  and  was  riding 
out  the  gate. 

"  Buenas  no  chest "  cried  1  Mnsmore,  after  him.  "  Have 
a  good  time!  Celebrate  the  victory!  Tell  'em  I'm  with 
'cm  in  spirit." 

Whatever  else  he  might  have  shouted  after  his  retreat- 
ing guest  was  drowned  in  the  bray  of  the  Monumental 
brass  band,  that  had  been  previously  engaged  by  both 
political  parties  to  serenade  the  victorious  candidate.  As 
its  services  were  needed  by  only  one  of  them,  it  was  now 
making  night  hideous  with  the  "  Dinsmore  Grand  March," 
composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and  rehearsed  under 
the  original  title  of  the  "  Bilkins  Quickstep." 

As  Henry  Blackford  gave  the  reins  to  his  horse  and 
started  on  his  lonely  ride,  he  could  hear  the  hoarse  shouts 
of  the  victorious  party,  as  its  noisy  members  hurrahed  and 
speechified  to  their  hearts'  content.  And  above  the 
shouts  and  hurrahing  the  air  groaned  with  the  melancholy 
bray  and  blare  of  the  "  Dinsmore  Grand  March." 

"Thank  fortune,  I'll  soon  be  out  of  that,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  touched  the  whip  to  Bricktop's  flank. 

The  horse  sprang  forward  at  a  quick  gallop,  and  the 
town,  with  its  lights  and  its  noise  and  confusion,  was  soon 
left  behind. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  positively  what  the  young  man's 
thoughts  were,  as  he  galloped  along  the  dark  and  lonely 
road ;  but  we  cannot  be  far  amiss  if  we  assume  that  they 
centered  on  the  fair  lady  (for  how  could  it  be  otherwise) 
to  whose  presence  he  was  hastening  like  some  wandering 
knight  of  old.  But  as  he  neither  addressed  Bricktop  nor 
the  stars  on  the  subject,  nor  relieved  his  mind  with  a  so- 
liloquy, after  the  manner  of  the  heroes  of  romance,  there 
is  much  uncertainty  on  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  II.— THE  PARTY  AT  GARRETT'S. 
While  the  battle  of  ballots  was  still  at  its  height,  the 
double-seated  carriage  that  drew  after  it  the  regretful  look 
of  Mr.  Henry  Blackford,  and  the  approving  remark  of 
the  candidate  for  Mayor,  took  its  way  down  the  street — 
past  the  carriages,  rushing  hither  and  thither  with  the 
staring  announcement  that  they  were  seeking  voters  to 
devour  in  the  interest  of  their  favorite  candidate ;  past 
groups  of  men,  logking  on  the  election  with  a  languid 
interest;  past  other  groups,  in  excited  wrangle  over  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  one  or  another  party;  past  neat 
houses  and  blooming  gardens,  or  cottages  buried  amidst 
flowers  and  vines— and  at  last  came  onto  the  dusty  road 
that  stretched  away  from  town.  The  sun's  warm  rays 
beat  down  on  road  and  field,  but  its  warmth  was  tem- 
pered by  the  gentle  breeze  that  came  in  from  the  sea.  The 
road  wound  over  the  low  hills,  through  groves  of  live- 
oaks,  with  their  silvery-gray  beards  of  Spanish  mo:s,  that 
seemed  the  work  of  fairy  fingers  amid  the  grim,  gnarled 
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branches,  till  it  skirted  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  at  whose 
base  the  blue-green  waves  broke  with  a  gentle  murmur. 

Mile  after  mile  of  dusty  road,  of  murmuring  beach,  of 
moss-bearded  oaks,  was  left  behind  by  the  rapid  trot  of 
the  horses'  hoofs,  till  at  last  the  carriage  turned  toward 
the  foot-hills.  Here  the  road  gently  rises  till  it  sweeps 
around  the  base  of  the  San  Vinccnte  hill  in  an  abrupt 
curve,  and  shows  the  gates  of  the  Garrett  ranch  but  a 
little  way  ahead.  At  the  abruptest  point  of  the  curve 
the  road  is  cut  into  the  bank — narrowed  between  the  hill 
on  one  side  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  till  there  is 
scarce  room  from  bank  to  brink  for  a  single  team  to  make 
its  way. 

"I  wish  father  would  see  to  this  piece  of  road,"  said 
Mrs.  Garrett,  looking  over  the  edge  at  the  steep-sloping 
descent  of  forty  feet  or  more.  "It  always  brings  my 
heart  into  my  mouth  whenever  we  pass  it.  I  feel  it  in  my 
bones  that  a  team  will  go  off  here  some  day." 

Miss  Alice  contemplated  this  prophecy  of  misfortune 
with  rather  more  composure  than  did  her  mother.  "It 
is  the  county's  business  to  have  it  done,"  she  said, 
glancing  back  at  the  dangerous  corner,  that  looked  from 
either  side  as  though  it  was  an  abrupt  end  to  the  road. 

"  Well,  the  county's  business  is  nobody's  business.  We 
ought  to  see  that  it  is  done,  anyway,"  argued  Mrs.  Garrett. 
There  being  no  answer  to  this,  the  conversation  dropped. 

The  Garret  place  was  the  central  part  of  one  of  those 
old  Mexican-Californian  ranches  that  that  easy-going 
race  had  been  satisfied  to  acquire,  without  either  improving 
or  using.  In  the  few  years  it  had  been  in  possession  of 
its  American  owner  it  had  shown  more  of  advance  from 
its  native  wilderness  than  in  the  half-century  or  more 
that  it  had  belonged  to  its  lazy  and  darker-skinned  pro- 
prietors. Vines  and  fruit  trees  now  dotted  its  slopes,  and 
fields  of  waving  grain  covered  the  land  where  herds  of 
cattle  had  once  lived  and  grazed,  to  be  slaughtered  for 
the  sake  of  their  skins.  A  modern  house  with  wide,  cool 
verandas  could  be  seen  on  a  knoll,  behind  the  oaks  that 
shaded  it.  And  from  its  doors  one  might  look  out  to- 
ward the  blue  ocean  in  front,  or  on  either  side  to  the  roll- 
ing expanse  of  grain  and  orchard  lands  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  far  up  and  down  the  narrow  strip 
of  coast  line.  Behind,  at  a  little  distance  rose  the  hills, 
with  their  rocky  ribs  showing  out  through  their  gaunt 
sides,  looking  bare  and  forbidding,  as  though  nothing 
should  ever  soften  them.  All  traces  of  the  former  own- 
ers of  the  place  were  not  erased,  however.  Two  or  three 
red-tiled  or  thatched  adobes  were  to  been  near  the  stables, 
marking  the  dwelling  spot  of  the  former  race,  but  now 
used  for  a  dairy  and  outbuildings.  A  half-dozen  fig 
trees,  and  a  few  grape  vines  were  all  else  that  was  to  be 
seen  of  their  fifty  years  of  ownership. 

The  carriage  was  driven  through  the  gate  and  up 
the  road,  that  was  lined  with  the  old  oaks,  left 
standing  by  an  unusual  exercise  of  good  taste ;  and  as  it 
drew  up  before  the  broad  steps,  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  rushed  noisily  out,  to  plunder  it  of  the  good 
things  it  had  brought  for  the  evening's  entertainment. 
The  house  was  filled  with  the  noise  of  busy  preparation, 
and  was  odorous  of  new-baked  cakes  and  roasting  fowls, 
of  freshly  picked  fruits  and  new-culled  flowers,  mingled 
with  a  flavor  of  various  good  things  known,  as  yet,  only  in 
the  secret  breast  of  the  cook  and  her  sworn  assistants,  and 
not  to  be  revealed  till  the  final  moment;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  gave  a  hint  of  their  presence  among  the 
other  odors. 

As  the  sun  made  his  way  toward  the  western  horizon, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  burying  his  glowing  face  in 
the  blue  waters  that  displayed  a  remarkably  faded 
shade  of  that  color,  as  the.  afternoon  wore  on,  one  car- 
riage after  another  was  driven  up  the  road;  and,  having 
halted  at  the  steps  and  discharged  its  occupants — with 
much  hugging  and  kissing  among  the  young  ladies,  and 
a  hercfSc  but  awkwardly  unsuccessful  attempt  among  the 
young  men  to  look  on  unconcernedly  until  the  operation 
was  over — was  taken  around  to  the  stables.  And  then 
would  come  horsemen,  and  at  times  horse-women,  too, 
with  sweating  horses,  that  obstinately  refused  to  prance  or 
to  show  any  manner  of  vanity  before  the  company,  after 
ten  miles  of  hard  riding.  By  the  time  the  sun  had  carried 
out  his  purpose  of  retiring  for  the  night,  a  merry  party 
was  swarming  through  the  house  and  on  the  veranda,  and 
over  the  apology  for  a  lawn,  till  the  shouts  and  laughter 
were  taken  up  by  the  gaunt  hills  behind,  as  though  they, 
too,  could  be  merry  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

As  the  daylight  faded  away  the  lighted  lamps  drove  the 
gathering  darkness  from  the  house,  and  gay-figured  lan- 
terns, hung  from  the  porch,  bade  the  gathering  shadows 
keep  their  distance.  There  was  the  usual  stiffness 
amongst  the  company  as  they  first  settled  down  in  the 
parlors,  but  this  was  broken  as  the  music  struck  up  and 
the  inevitable  dance  began.  If  I  had  but  the  pen  of  Jen- 
kins, these  pages  should  Hash  and  glitter  with  gorgeous 
descriptions  of  persons  and  costumes;  but,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  curious  reader  must  seek  for  these  in  the  col- 
ums  of  the  local  papers  rather  than  here. 

As  hostess,  Alice  Garrett  was  naturally  the  center  of 
attraction  for  the  evening;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  this  tribute  of  respect  was  not  unwillingly  rendered. 
The  excitement  of  the  evening  caused  her  eyes  to  shine 
brighter,  her  cheeks  to  take  on  a  deeper  flush,  than  was 
their  wont;  and  her  graces  were  set  off  and  reinforced  by 


the  most  charming  of  costumes.  If  she  had  been  thought 
pretty  on  ordinary  occasions,  she  was  lovely  now ;  and  if 
she  had  been  thought  lovely  before,  there  are  no  words  to 
describe  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  looked  on  her  at 
the  present  moment.  The  young  men  came  around  her 
in  shoals,  and  though  she  showed  none  of  them  especial 
favor,  she  seemed  not  to  find  it  hard  to  be  gracious  to 
many  of  them. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  quiet,  however,  Mrs.  Garrett 
found  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  moment  with  her 
daughter. 

"  Mr.  Blackford  has  not  come  yet,  has  he  Alice?"  she 
asked,  looking  around  the  company. 

"  No.  It  isn't  quite  time  for  him,"  replied  Alice.  "  But 
he  must  be  coming  soon." 

"  If  Mr.  Dinsmore  doesn't  keep  him,"  added  her 
mother. 

"  Oh,  he  wouldn't  dare  to  do  that,"  said  Alice,  smiling 
in  remembrance  of  her  threats  to  that  worthy. 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  the  next  dance? "  asked  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  watching  his  chance  to  inter- 
rupt the  conversation. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Morton,"  she  replied,  gra- 
ciously ;  and  with  a  bow  to  Mrs.  Garrett,  the  young  man 
bore  her  off  in  triumph. 

But,  with  all  the  brilliant  conversation  of  her  partner 
and  the  distraction  of  her  dance,  Alice  was  listening  for 
the  clatter  of  hoofs  to  rise  above  the  strains  of  the  music, 
and  often  gave  wild  answers  to  Mr.  Morton's  remarks. 
The  dance  ended  without  sound  or  sign  of  the  late  comer, 
and  Alice  was  fain  to  excuse  herself  from  Mr.  Morton's 
company  and  hasten  to  a  place  where  she  might  hear  the 
sound  of  any  one  coming  up  the  road.  Whether  this  be- 
tokened any  special  interest  in  Mr.  Henry  Blackford,  or  was 
merely  the  result  of  the  nervous  strain  of  awaiting  some- 
thing or  some  one  that  has  not  come  at  the  expected  time, 
can  be  explained  by  each  one  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
But,  as  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  people  was  not  of 
long  standing,  it  is  best  to  give  the  young  lady  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

At  any  rate,  when  after  an  anxious  period  of  listening 
she  did  hear  the  sound  of  hoofs  coming  up  the  road,  she 
hastily  slipped  back  to  the  company,  and  appeared  as  un- 
concerned about  a  prospective  arrival  as  any  one  well 
could.  A  few  moments  passed  before  the  door  opened. 
Instead  of  a  new  comer,  it  was  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Garrett  looked  about  the  rooms  a  moment,  as  if  to 
command  silence.  There  was  something  ominous  in  her 
look  that  attracted  the  attention  of  those  near  her,  and 
there  was  a  hush  of  expectancy.  She  raised  her  voice, 
and  said,  plainly  and  distinctly,  that  all  might  hear: 

"  Mr.  Blackford's  horse  has  come  in  without  its  rider. 
A  serious  accident,  if  nothing  worse,  has  happened,  for 
the  horse  is  badly  hurt.  Who  will  volunteer  for  the 
search  ?  " 

As  Alice  heard  the  words  she  caught  her  breath  sud- 
denly, and  turned  paler  than  the  white  roses  at  her  throat. 
She  sank  into  the  nearest  chair  for  a  moment,  to  recover 
herself. 


CHAPTER  III.— SEARCH. 

What  an  excitement  does  Mr.  Henry  Blackford  now 
create!  Mr.  Blackford,  present  and  alive,  would  attract 
scarcely  more  notice  than  another  young  man — perhaps 
less,  for  his  acquaintance  is  necessarily  limited.  But  now 
Mr.  Henry  Blackford,  absent  and  perhaps  dead,  creates 
more  of  a  hubbub  than  would  an  earthquake.  Mr.  Gar- 
rett, with  one  of  his  men,  is  already  galloping  down  the 
road  as  the  volunteers  start  for  the  stables.  Now  there  is 
much  rushing  hither  and  thither,  to  find  the  missing  sad- 
dles and  bridles  that  have  been  put  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  much  hasty  saddling  of  horses.  There  is 
great  interest  for  Mr.  Blackford's  safety  among  those 
white  and  anxious  faces,  that  might  not  have  turned  twice 
to  him  were  he  present ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  an  interest  in 
that  mysterious  spark  of  life  that  we  all  share  alike — that 
we  are  all  so  unwilling  to  see  return  whence  it  came. 

And  among  the  other  voices  and  the  confusion  of  sounds 
Mrs.  Garrett  hears  Alice  say,  quietly,  to  one  of  the  men, 
"Saddle  Daisy." 

Daisy  is  Alice's  saddle-horse. 

Mrs.  Garrett  takes  her  daughter  by  the  arm,  as  she 
turns  to  go  to  her  room.  "  You  are  not  going,  Alice?" 
she  said,  in  stern  surprise. 

"  I  am  going,  mamma,"  replied  Alice,  with  quiet  but 
set  face. 

"What  would  your  father  say?  Alice,  I  forbid  your 
going." 

"  I  must  go,  and  will  go,"  said  Alice,  trembling.  "  lie 
came  into  this  danger  through  us.  We  insisted  that  he 
should  come  out  to-night.  It  is  our  fault,  and  we  must 
help  him." 

Though  she  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  it  was  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  surprised  and  alarmed  her  mother.  The  latter 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  doubtful  what  to  do.  The 
noise  and  confusion  about  her  were  not  favorable  to  quiet 
thought,  but  she  decided  promptly,  with  a  spirit  that 
equaled  her  daughter's. 

Very  well,  Alice,"  she  replied.    "  Get  on  your  wraps. 
I  will  go  with  you.    We  will  take  the  carriage,  for  if  we 
find  the  poor  boy,  we  must  have  some  way  to  bring  him 
i  home." 


Her  quiet,  decided  tone  had  its  effect  on  the  excited 
girl.    She  flung  her  amis  about  her  mother's  neck  : 

"  How  cruel  of  me  to  make  you  go!"  she  said.    "  D 
you  think  I  ought  not  to  go  without  you? " 

"  You  must  not,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother. 

Horsemen  by  twos  and  threes  clattered  past  the  house 
as  soon  as  they  had  saddled  their  horses ;  shouts  and  hal- 
loos  echoed  back  and  forth  from  the  hills;  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  who  were  to  join  the  search  were  on  their 
way  down  the  road.  The  young  ladies  and  the  young 
men  who  were  left  behind  stood  on  the  veranda  as  the 
searchers  rode  by,  and  strained  their  eyes  into  the  dark- 
ness to  follow  each  retreating  figure.  The  sound  of  car- 
riage wheels  that  halted  at  the  side  door  aroused  their 
attention,  when  the  last  horseman  had  disappeared  with  a 
halloo  from  sight  and  hearing.  x 

"  Why,  they  are  going  to  send  their  carriage,"  said  one, 
leaning  over  the  balustrade  to  look  at  it. 

"And  what's  more,"  added  another  speaker,  "  Miss 
Alice  and  her  mother  are  going  in  it." 

"  Oh,  my!  how  absurd  !  "  cried  one  young  lady,  with  a 
toss  of  her  yellow  ringlets.  "  If  I  were  Alice,  I  wouldn't 
think  of  doing  such  a  thing." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  another,  who  was  known  as  a  very  dash- 
ing young  lady.    "  It's  so  horribly  improper." 

It  is  not  certain  whether  these  speakers  represented  the 
opinion  of  the  company  or  no,  for  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Garrett  and  her 
daughter,  who  excused  themselves  to  the  company  for 
their  hasty  departure.  In  a  moment  more  they  had  en- 
tered the  carriage,  in  which  the  forethought  of  Mrs.  Garrett 
had  placed  whatever  she  thought  might  be  necessary  in 
case  the  young  man  was  seriously  injured,  and  were  driven 
rapidly  down  the  road. 

The  party  at  the  house  was  much  dampened  in  ardor 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  principal  hostess,  and  half  the 
available  dancing  strength  among  the  young  men ;  but  as 
the  musicians  again  struck  up  a  popular  waltz,  and  as 
Mrs.  Garrett's  sister,  Miss  Burlington,  exerted  herself  to 
set  the  ball  of  gayety  rolling  once  more,  the  remains  of 
the  party  gradually  recovered  cheerfulness. 

Outside  the  night  was  dark,  in  spite  of  the  stars  that 
feebly  struggled  through  a  light  haze,  and  the  air  struck 
chill  upon  the  occupants  of  the  carriage,  asthe  wind  blew 
fresh  from  the  ocean  in  their  faces.  Mrs.  Garrett  and 
Alice  hardly  spoke  as  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  down  the 
road,  out  through  the  open  gate,  and  turned  toward  town. 
The  taciturn  driver,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Tom 
Boyler,  only  once  ventured  to  ask  : 

"  Did  'e  know  how  to  ride?" 

Mrs.  Garrett,  divining  that  he  meant  the  missing  man, 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  driver,  having  received 
this  with  a  non-committal  grunt,  subsided,  and  scarce 
another  word  was  spoken.  That  taciturn  worthy  kept  his 
eyes  about  him  to  hold  his  horses  in  the  road;  and  the 
mother  and  daughter,  clasping  each  other's  hand,  were 
busy  with  their  own  thoughts.  There  was  no  sound  to  be 
heard  but  the  sharp  trot  of  the  horses'  hoofs  striking  on 
the  ground,  the  crisp  roll  of  the  carriage  wheels,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  surf  that  came  up  with  the  nightwind 
from  the  still  distant  beach;  and  now  and  then  the 
shrill  cry  of  some  night-bird  would  cause  them  to  start 
with  the  thought  that  it  was  a  human  cry  for  help,  and 
then  would  echo  away  among  the  trees.  But  the  thought 
would  go  as  soon  as  it  came,  leaving  their  senses  anxiously 
alert  for  the  slightest  sound.  The  mounted  searchers 
were  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  the  two  women  felt 
that  strange  awe  that  is  born  of  night  and  loneliness;  but 
they  were  eager  to  press  on. 

The  San  Vinccnte  hill  loomed  up  ahead  in  the  dark- 
ness— the  grim  sentinel  of  the  land,  seeming  to  challenge 
the  traveler  who  should  try  to  pass  its  station.  The  horses 
toiled  up  the  road  as  it  ascended  to  sweep  around  the 
base  of  the  hill,  making  but  a  snail's  progress  to  the  anx- 
ious thoughts  of  those  within  the  carriage.  They  reached 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  and  the  horses  stooped  of 
their  own  accord,  and  the  driver  peered  ahead  to  make 
sure  of  his  bearings  ere  he  should  try  to  pass  the  abrupt 
and  dangerous  curve  that  he  knew  was  ahead.  The  deep 
ravine  was  scarce  darker  than  the  road  or  the  hillside 
itself,  and  it  took  a  quick  eye  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  panting  of  the  horses  was  painfully 
audible,  as  their  breath  steamed  on  the  cold  night  air. 
Hark!  was  that  the  cry  of  some  night-bird  that  comes 
faintly  to  listening  ears?  or  was  it  the  wind  whistling 
around  some  of  San  Vincentc's  crags?  They  listen  till 
it  sounds  again. 

No!  no  night-bird,  no  wind  among  crags  or  branches, 
gave  forth  that  faint,  weird  sound.  It  is  the  cry  of  a 
human  voice. 

The  two  women  catch  their  breath  with  a  slight  excla- 
mation, and  even  the  silent  driver  gives  a  start.  The 
hour,  the  place,  the  panting  horses,  the  wind  sighing 
through  the  chapparal,  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  theocean, 
and  lastly,  the  weird  human  cry,  bring  a  feeling  of  fear 
and  awe.  It  is  only  for  an  instant.  Alice  seizes  her 
mother's  arm : 

"He  has  fallen  over  the  bank! "she  cried,  pointing  to 
the  deep  ravine,  that  they  could  feel  rather  than  see  was 
there. 

"  God  help  us !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Garrett.  "  How  are 
we  to  get  to  him?" 
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Alice  had  already  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and 
Standing  as  near  to  the  invisible  brink  as  she  dared,  called 
down  into  the  darkness.  And  from  the  depths  of  the 
darkness  there  was  an  answering  cry. 

"There's  a  path  a  ways  down  here  ma'am,"  said  Tom 
Boyler,  addressing  Mrs.  Garrett ;  "  and  if  the  young  miss'll 
hold  the  horses,  me  an'  you'll  get  down  to  the  young 
chap." 

"I  know  the  path  myself,"  said  Alice.  "Come,  mam- 
ma, and  we  will  go  down  together."  And  without  wail- 
ing for  her  mother's  objections,  she  started  at  once  down 
the  road. 

Mrs.  Garrett  only  stayed  long  enough  to  provide  herself 
with  the  bandages  and  medicaments  and  cordials  she  had 
brought,  and  hurried  after  her  daughter's  rapid  steps. 


CHAPTKR  IV.— A  WOIN'MKH  (  AYAI.IKk. 

A  few  rods  back  on  the  road  a  path  plunged  down  into 
the  ravine,  where  wandering  and  thirsty  cattle  had  made 
their  way  to  the  little  stream  of  water  that  ran  till  early 
summer  over  the  rocky  bottom.  Down  this  path- 
stumbling  over  the  rocky  steps  in  the  descent,  brushing 
past  the  bushes  and  briars  that  caught  her  garments — 
Mrs.  Garrett  followed  her  daughter.  Alice  led  the  way  in 
the  darkness,  through  the  turnings  and  windings,  with  as 
sure  a  step  as  though  it  had  been  broad  daylight.  Mak- 
ing their  way  forward  to  come  under  that  dangerous  turn 
of  the  road,  they  called  aloud.  An  answering  cry  near 
them  told  them  where  the  object  of  their  search  lay. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Blackford?"  cried  Alice,  as  they 
hastened  toward  the  spot. 

"  IT  think  so,"  replied  a  voice  from  a  dark  heap, 
that  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  sit  up. 

He  was  lying  by  a  clump  of  live-oaks  that  had  evidently 
stopped  him  from  rolling  into  the  rocky  gully  a  few  yards 
farther  on. 

"Are  you  badly  hurt?  Where  are  you  hurt?"  asked 
Mrs.  Garrett,  bending  over  him  as  she  reached  his  side. 

Alice  had  suddenly  grown  constrained  and  afraid. 
The  excitement  that  had  pushed  her  on  now  left  her, 
and,  as  she  stood  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  a  feeling 
of  faintness  came  over  her. 

"  I  think  I  am  used  up  a  little,"  replied  the  wounded 
cavalier,  faintly,  "  but  I'm  alive  yet."  And  he  wriggled 
himself  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  latter  assertion. 

"You  must  tell  me  where  you're  hurt,"  said  Mrs. 
Garrett,  authoritatively,  "or  I  cannot  help  you." 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,"  said  the  young  man,  peni- 
tently, "  I  believe  my  right  arm  is  broken,  and  one  of  my 
ankles  is  sprained.  I  don't  know  which  one,  for  both  ol 
'em  hurt  like  the  mischief.  I  have  a  little  doubt  about 
my  ribs;  but  otherwise,  except  for  bruises,  I'm  sound  a;- 
a  dollar." 

Mrs.  Garrett  could  not  but  laugh,  even  then,  at  his  de- 
scription of  his  injuries. 

Alice  was  angry  for  a  moment,  at  what  she  thought  was 
untimely  mirth,  and  started  forward  with  an  exclamation 
on  her  lips.  But  she  checked  herself,  and  could  feel  her 
face  redden  with  a  deep  blush,  that  made  her  thankful 
for  the  darkness.  Her  mother  gave  answer  to  the  wounded 
cavalier: 

"I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  get  you  out  of  this  place, 
poor  boy!  But  I  will  do  my  best  for  you  here.  Alice, 
take  these  bandages,  and  dampen  them." 

Alice  started  on  her  errand,  and  Mrs.  Garrett  arranged 
her  patient  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  she  might, 
while  she  considered  how  she  could  do  anything  in  the 
darkness.  She  was  much  relieved  of  her  perplexity  by 
hearing  a  halloo  from  above,  and  seeing  a  lantern  waving 
from  the  bank  overhead. 

"It's  father— Mr.  Garrett,  I  mean,"  she  said,  with  a 
grateful  sigh,  when  she  had  answered  the  call. 

"Have  you  got  him?"  shouted  Mr.  Garrett.  "Is  he 
bad  hurt? " 

On  receiving  an  affirmative  reply  to  both  questions,  the 
lantern  light  was  seen  to  fly  like  an  excited  will-o'-the- 
wisp  toward  the  path  and  down  into  the  ravine. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  cried  the  cheery  voice  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rett.   "  We'll  have  him  out  of  here  in  no  time." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  out  to-night?  "  asked  Henry, 
suddenly,  as  Mrs.  Garrett  turned  to  him  again — bethink- 
ing himself  of  the  party  toward  which  he  had  been  hasten- 
ing. 

"  Bricktop  came  up  to  the  house  in  a  dreadful  plight," 
said  Mrs.  Garrett,  "and  we  knew  something  had  hap- 
pened. Stephen  came  to  me  with  the  news,  and  we  soon 
had  the  whole  house  alarmed.  Mr.  Garrett  and  Stephen 
started  off  at  once,  and  most  of  the  young  men  that  could 
get  horses  followed,  for  it  was  thought  that  you  had  been 
nothing  less  than  murdered  on  the  road.  And  Alice," 
she  added,  unguardedly,  "  must  needs  go  along,  too;  so 
we  brought  out  the  carriage." 

"  It  is  lucky  for  me  that  you  came,"  replied  Blackford, 
gratefull) — thinking  to  himself  that  Alice  had  a  fine 
amount  of  heroism  in  her.  "  I  tried  to  shout  when  the 
men  were  riding  by,  but  I  couldn't  make  myself  heard. 
Did  you  hear  me?  " 

"  Yes;  we  would  never  have  thought  of  looking  here. 
How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  It  all  come  from  my  confounded  bull-headedness.  I 
thought  I  knew  more  of  the  road  than  Bricktop  did;  so, 
when  he  wanted  to  turn  into  the  hill,  as  I  supposed,  I 


wouldn't  let  him.  Instead  of  letting  him  take  his  way,  I 
hit  him  a  sharp  clip  with  the  whip.  He  gathered  himself 
for  a  big  jump,  and  the  next  I  knew  I  was  lying  here,  and 
Bricktop  was  groaning  near  me.  Poor  fellow !  I  thought 
he  must  be  pretty  badly  hurt ;  but  after  awhile  I  heard 
him  get  up  and  limp  away.  I  tried  to  call  him.  It  made 
me  feel  mightily  downhearted  to  hear  him  go;  and  1 
couldn't  stir.    But  he  went,  and  it's  lucky  for  me  he  did." 

Lights  were  seen,  and  voices  were  heard  approaching, 
and  in  a  moment  Mr.  Garrett  and  several  companions 
came  ujwn  them.    Alice  was  with  the  party. 

"  Well,  well !  You're  in  a  bad  fix,  my  boy ;  aren't  you? ' 
said  Mr.  Garrett.  "Arm  broken  and  ankle  sprained? 
We  must  get  you  back  to  the  house.  Let  me  see  about 
this."  And  in  a  moment  he  had  whipped  out  his  knife 
and  carefully  cut  the  clothing  from  the  broken  arm. 
"  Sho! "  he  exclaimed,  when  he  had  examined  it  critically 
by  the  smoky  lantern  light,  "  I  can  set  this  as  well  as  all 
the  doctors  in  the  country.  Now,  steady,  my  lad!  1 
won't  hurt  you  more  than  I  can  help." 

As  Mr.  Garrett  pulled  the  broken  bone  into  place, 
Alice  did  not  turn  her  eyes  away;  but  her  face  faithfully 
mirrored  the  set  lips  and  the  corrugated  brows  of  the 
hero  of  the  occasion.  Indeed,  as  she  stood  with  her 
trembling  hand  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  she  seemed  to 
feel  more  of  the  pain  than  the  young  man  himself.  It 
was  over  in  a  moment,  and  Henry  lay  back  against  the 
blanket,  with  white  lips  and  face,  while  Mr.  Garrett  was 
securing  the  bone  in  place  with  rude  splints  and  ban- 
dages. A  litter  was  soon  improvised  with  blankets  from 
the  carriage,  and  the  little  procession  took  its  way  slowly 
up  the  path.  At  best,  the  steep  and  narrow  way  could 
not  have  been  easy  for  the  wounded  man,  but  he  made 
no  sign  of  pain,  except  that  he  was  silent. 

Tom  Boyler  had  had  enough  forethought  to  turn  the 
carriage  around ;  which  being  done,  he  had  come  back  to 
gratify  his  first  impulse  by  staring  over  the  edge  of  the 
bank  at  the  lantern,  which  was  the  only  object  visible  to 
his  curiosity.  The  carriage  was  hastily  arranged  to  be  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  the  wounded  man,  the  horse- 
men mounted  their  horses,  and  one  being  sent  to  recall 
the  others  from  a  fruitless  search,  the  cavalcade  and  the 
carriage  took  its  slow  way  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Blackford  was  very  silent  on  the  journey,  in  spite 
of  the  most  agreeable  company  that  was  with  him.  Nor 
did  he  respond  to  the  enthusiasm  that  his  arrival  aroused 
at  the  house.  One  of  the  horsemen,  riding  forward,  had 
brought  the  good  news,  and  the  veranda  was  crowded 
with  a  curious  and  enthusiastic  throng,  that  would  scarce 
have  thought  of  him,  had  he  been  sound  in  bones  and 
skin.  He  hardly  noticed  them  as  he  was  carried  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  first-floor  bedroom  that  was  appropri- 
ated to  his  use.  He  was  not  in  a  condition  of  either  mind 
or  body  to  think  of  what  was  going  on  about  him,  but 
accepted  all  that  happened  with  a  mechanical  impression 
that  he  was  somebody  else,  and  all  this  was  being  done 
for  somebody  else's  comfort. 

The  crowd  was  vigorously  turned  away,  and  the  door 
closed  by  Mr.  Garrett,  that  he  and  his  wife  might  give 
proper  attention  to  the  young  man.  Alice  was  banished 
to  her  room,  when  she  sank  down  on  the  floor  in  a  very 
agitated  and  unhappy  state  of  mind;  the  company  talked 
with  languid  contempt  of  any  one  who  would  leap  a  horse 
off  the  San  Vincente  bluff,  as  they  waited  for  the  supper 
that  was  in  a  state  of  audible  preparation ;  and  no  one 
seemed  to  be  having  an  especially  enjoyable  time,  unless 
it  might  be  a  young  man  known  as  "  Smiley,"  who  was 
always  gay  on  principle.  Alice  dragged  herself  down  to 
the  supper,  looking  very  pale  and  dispirited,  and  tried  to 
resume  her  duties  as  hostess.  Everybody  gradually 
brightened  up  from  their  state  of  gloom  as  they  were 
seated  at  the  table.  There  was  surely  good  cause  for  an 
increase  of  spirits,  for  the  very  look  of  the  viands  was 
enough  to  make  a  healthy  person's  mouth  water;  and 
what  can  be  better  and  healthier,  and  finally  more  effec- 
tually cheering,  than  a  good  supper?  Echo  answers,  Noth- 
ing—unless it  be  a  good  dinner.  If  the  tables  did  not 
groan  under  the  weight  of  good  things  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  was  because  no  well-built  table  was  ever 
known  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  we  must  leave  this  tempt- 
ing subject,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  to  return 
to  the  sick  chamber  of  our  wounded  cavalier. 

By  the  time  the  gayety  of  the  table  was  well  under  way, 
the  retired  and  red-headed  doctor,  who  lived  on  the  ad- 
joining ranch,  had  arrived  on  the  summons  sent  him, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  wounded  man. 
Doctor  Parkins,  for  such  was  his  name,  was  short  of 
stature,  and  very  red-faced  and  bellicose  of  appearance. 
He  examined  the  patient,  and  chopped  out  his  questions 
and  orders  in  a  very  warlike  tone. 

"  Who  set  that  arm,  sir? "  he  asked,  sternly,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  injured  member. 

Mr.  Garrett— twice  as  large  as  the  Doctor— meekly  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  done  it. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  in  the  same  stern, 
choppy  tone ;  "  very  well  done,  sir." 

Doctor  Parkins  carefully  bandaged  up  the  broken  arm, 
soothed  the  injured  ankle,  shook  his  head  over  the  bruised 
ribs;  then  pronounced  a  very  short  judgment  that  the 
young  man  would  get  on  all  right,  and  promised,  as  he 
went  out,  to  return  in  the  morning. 

Henry  began  to  recover  somewhat  from  his  stupor,  and 


to  realize  again  the  fact  of  his  own  identity.  In  spite  of 
his  throbbing  pains,  he  could  distinguish  the  gay  sounds 
of  the  supper  party  that  was  now  breaking  up,  and  heard 
the  music  and  the  dance  begin  once  more.  Then  he 
dozed  off  into  semi-unconsciousness,  retaining  all  the 
time  a  confused  idea  that  there  was  some  one  in  great 
pain,  until  he  was  roused  by  the  final  break-up  of  the 
party,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  departing  guests. 
He  wondered,  with  some  irritation,  for  a  moment,  if  he 
had  been  left  alone ;  but  he  soon  distinguished  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Garrett,  who  sat  all  the  time  by  the  bedside, 
l'hcn  his  thoughts  wandered  to  Alice,  and  her  act  in 
going  out  to  search  for  him  took  on  suddenly  a  very 
heroic  light.  At'the  thought  his  heart  gave  a  thump,  and 
a  thrill  ran  through  his  spinal  column  and  out  the  roots 
of  his  hair— an  agreeable  sensation,  had  it  not  given  his 
arm  a  sudden  twinge. 

But  the  long  night  was  over  at  last.  The  morning 
brought  1  >r.  Parkins,  with  gruff  consolation,  and  the  after- 
noon brought  Mr.  Dinsmore,  with  cheery  encouragement. 
I  hat  worthy,  on  learning  of  his  young  friend's  misfortune, 
saddled  his  horse,  •and  had  come  with  a  burst  of  jollity 
into  the  fagged-out  household.  And  then  the  afternoon 
brought  Alice,  too,  who  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  became 
especially  lively  and  vivacious.  So,  altogether,  Mr.  Henry 
Blackford  felt  like  a  new  man,  and  was  much  inclined  to 
bless  his  own  obstinacy  in  driving  Bricktop  off  the  San 
Vincente  bluff.  But  the  pain  in  his  arm  and  ankle,  and 
Mr.  Dinsmore 's  sly  gibes  at  his  horsemanship,  had  not 
yet  allowed  him  to  be  quite  reconciled  to  his  misfortune. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  pronounced  him  finely 
convalescent;  and  when  Alice  took  it  upon  herself  to  en- 
tertain him  for  a  good  part  of  the  day,  he  felt  that  he  was 
so  indeed.  What  ]>eriod  of  existence  quite  so  delightful 
as  convalescence?  What,  indeed,  unless  it  be  the  period 
ol  budding  love!  And  Henry  Blackford,  as  may  be  sur- 
mised, had  combined  them  both  into  one  glorious,  radi- 
ant, fascinating  whole.  But  it  were  not  well  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  details  of  the  fortnight  that  Blackford 
was  held  a  w  illing  prisoner  among  his  open-hearted  enter- 
tainers. What  boots  it  to  tell  of  words,  sighs  and  blushes? 
of  hopes  and  fears?  how  he,  from  being  sought,  turned 
seeker  as  his  strength  returned?  or  how  he  paid  back  to 
Alice  all  the  attentions  he  had  received  from  the  whole 
family?  Let  the  gentle  or  fair  reader  supply  from  his  or 
her  experience  these  delightful  but  elusive  details. 

I  .et  us  pass,  then,  over  this  most  happy  period,  and  take 
up  the  thread  of  the  story  two  weeks  or  so  later,  when 
Mr.  1  >insmore's  buggy  was  seen  to  come  up  the  road,  and 
that  worthy  himself  alighted  at  the  steps. 

"An  important  letter  lor  you,  Henry,"  he  said,  with  a 
rather  grave  face. 

Blackford  took  it  with  smiles,  but  became  grave  as  he 
read  on.  It  announced  nothing  less  than  his  father's 
serious  illness,  and  the  imperative  need  of  his  own  pres- 
ence to  look  after  the  business. 

"  I'll  go  back  to  town  with  you  at  once,  sir,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  finished. 

Mr.  Dinsmore  nodded.  "All  right.  And  if  you've 
got  anything  particular  to  say  to  any  of  the  family,"  he 
said,  with  a  sly  look,  "you  had  better  say  it  now.  The 
steamer  leaves  to-morrow,  and  you  aren't  likely  to  see 
them  again." 

It  took  a  much  longer  time  than  any  one  would  have 
supposed  to  find  everybody  to  bid  them  good-bye.  But 
Mr.  Dinsmore,  without  growing  impatient  as  the  minutes 
went  by,  only  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  looked  re- 
signed. But  finally  the  young  man  appeared  once  more, 
surrounded  by  those  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  his 
day  of  trouble.  They  expostulated  against  his  hasty  de- 
parture, but  to  no  purpose.  So,  after  much  left-handed 
hand-shaking,  the  young  man  was  hel|jed  into  the  buggy, 
and  Mr.  Dinsmore  took  his  seat  beside  him.  The  latter 
gathered  up  the  lines,  and  they  drove  down  the  road 
amid  a  volley  of  good-byes. 

Out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  little  group  by  the 
steps,  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  till  they  had 
turned  into  the  public  road  toward  town.  Mr.  Dinsmore 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Well,  young  man,  here  is  the  San  Vincente  gulch, 
just  ahead  here.  Do  you  want  to  try  your  luck  with  it 
again?  " 

"No;  thanks.  Once  is  enough — though  I  haven't  any 
hard  feelings  against  it." 

The  sly  look  came  into  Mr.  Dinsmore's  face  again. 
"  Oh,  you  haven't,  eh?   Well  what  did  she  say?" 

Blackford  paused  a  moment  before  his  reply;  then 
looked  into  his  companion's  jocund  face.  "  She  said  I 
might  come  back." 

Wiser  than  we  seem  : 

Miss  W.  (from  Boston I   Why,  Ella,  how  delightful! 
Here  is  a  complete  set  of  Molicre. 
Ella.    Molly  Eyre? 

Miss  //'.    Yes.    I  never  supposed  you  cared  for  that 
sort  of  reading. 
Ella.    Indeed  1  do.    I  just  dote  on  her! 


"  Ever  had  a  cyclone  here? "  asked  a  Kansas  man  who 
was  visiting  a  country  aunt  in  the  East. 

"A  cyclone!  Oh,  yes,"  said  his  aunt:  "Deacon 
Brown's  son  brought  one  from  Boston  a  spell  ago;  but, 
law!  he  couldn't  ride  it.  Tumbled  off  every  time  he 
tried  it." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOCIETY. 


Society  people  have  almost  all  returned  from  the  various 
summer  resorts  to  their  respective  homes;  but,  apart  from 
a  few  weddings,  mostly  of  a  very  quiet  nature,  nothing 
of  great  interest  has  occurred  this  week  among  the  haul 
ton.  The  season  of  festivities  will  probably  open  late 
this  year,  for  the  gentlemen,  young  and  old,  are  serving 
their  country  with  such  a  vengeance  there  is  not  a  male 
member — able  to  be  out — to  be  found  at  home  after  dark. 
What  a  grand  provision  of  our  grandfathers  to  give  the 
dear  souls  a  chance  every  four  years  to  "go  as  they 
please!"  The  care  and  elegance  these  patriots  bestow 
Upon  their  toilets  is  something  astonishing,  considering 
the  weighty  matters  they  have  to  occupy  their  minds. 
Their  sweet  smiles  and  elastic  tread,  as  they  saunter 
down  town  to  serve  their  country,  are  only  surpassed  by 
the  heroic  firmness  with  which  they  overcome  the  wife's 
scruples  by  asserting  that  "  every  man  must  do  his  duty,  or 
tin.'  country  will  go  to  the  dogs." 

W  hile  the  male  portion  of  our  community  is  enjoying 
the  elevation  of  patriotic  ecstasy,  the  good  dames  are 
meditating,  in  the  seclusion  of  their  wardrobes,  over  tin- 
ingratitude  of  fickle  fashion.  Short  dresses  for  matrons 
as  well  as  maids  have  been  such  a  source  of  real  comfort 
for  so  long,  who  would  believe  they  could  be  put  aside 
for  the  troublesome  long  trains?  But  such  is  the  case, 
and  many  a  girl,  as  sweet  and  amiable  as  a  fawn,  will 
shoot  such  glances  of  lightning  at  ;he  idol  of  her  heart, 
if  he  comes  up  awkwardly  and  treads  upon  her  trail,  that 
his  too  fond  heart  will  divine  the  naughty  words  that  will 
spring  to  her  sensitive  lips,  but  remain  unuttered.  Alas 
for  the  maiden  !  alas  for  the  man ! 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  convert  long  dresses  into  short 
ones — but  short  ones  into  long  ones!  The  trains  are 
made  separate  in  most  instances,  flowing  straight  down 
and  back  from  each  side  in  graceful  folds,  but  perfectly- 
plain.  The  fronts  are  generally  of  different  materials; 
so  the  short  dresses  can  be  utilized  by  adding  waists  and 
trains  of  different  stuff,  leaving  the  short  skirts  as  they  are, 
finished  all  around.  Beads  and  pendants  of  all  kinds 
are  the  rage  again.  Corsages  are  completely  covered 
with  glistening  pendants,  and  skirts  made  to  match.  Even 
delicate  laces  are  festooned  with  satin  tassels  and  beads. 

Colonel  Ingersoll,  with  his  kind  face  and  genial  smile, 
is  with  us  once  again.  If  in  the  construction  of  Colonel 
Ingersoll's  master  head,  that  one  little  spot  has  been  left 
out  where  faith  in  a  hereafter  should  have  existed,  write 
him  down  as  at  least  a  humanitarian ;  as  a  husband  and  a 
father  whose  private  life  has  never  been  clouded  by  a 
single  stain.  He  is  a  prince  in  his  elegant,  commodious 
house,  and  his  wife — a  stately  brunette — is  his  constant 
companion.  His  two  elegant,  accomplished  daughters 
have  never  been  to  school  or  attended  any  church.  Mrs. 
Ingersoll  is  one  of  those  rare  women  who  is  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  her  husband  in  all  that  he  does.  She  has 
not  been  well  since  her  arrival  here,  and  the  Colonel  is 
suffering  from  a  slight  affection  of  the  throat.  They 
leave  early  next  week  for  a  trip  to  the  interior  of  the 
state,  and  for  home  about  the  first  of  October. 

The  cable  announced  the  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Fair  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  rumored  that  her  hur- 
ried trip  to  Europe  was  to  get  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope,  permitting  her  to  marry  again.  We  will  soon  learn 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  statement.  Love  laughs 
at  locksmiths,  and  even  eternal  vows  of  chastity  have 
been  overcome.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  widowed  Cath- 
olic lady  marry,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Pope? 

Mr.  John  Young,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chronicle,  is  to 
be  married  on  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  to  Mrs.  Simon, 
niece  of  ex-Mayor  Brom,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  engagement  ot  Mr.  P.  A.  Pinnigan  to  Miss  Emily 
Boyson  is  also  announced.  Mr.  Kinnigan  is  one  of  the 
Regents  of  the  State  University,  and  President  of  the 
State  Pair  Association. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Eva  Bryant,  step-daughter  of 
John  W.  Mackay,  to  Prince  Colonna  has  caused  quite  a 
flutter  in  Paris  society.  Miss  Eva's  was  truly  a  priceless 
hand  to  win.  It  was  feared  at  one  time  that  she  would 
enter  a  convent,  and  society  be  the  loser.  When  her 
mother  was  so  seriously  ill,  not  long  since,  it  is  said  that 
she  fasted  and  prayed  night  and  day  for  several  days. 
Indeed,  her  mother's  recovery  was  considered  greatly  due 
to  the  prayerful  intercession  of  the  daughter.  Such  a 
daughter  deserves  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  princess. 

Mr.  Morton  Cheeseman  was  married  to  Miss  Annie 
Walker,  at  the  Del  Monte  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening. 
Mr.  Cheeseman  is  the  son  of  Morton  Cheeseman,  a 
wealthy  capitalist  of  this  city,  and  formerly  a  banker  of 
Marysville,  of  the  firm  of  Paxton,  Jewett  &  Co.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  J.  R.  Walker,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  of  Utah.  Only  relatives  and  old 
friends  of  the  family  were  present.  The  happy  couple 
came  to  this  city  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  on  Wednes- 
day left  for  a  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe,  and  from  there  will 
proceed  to  their  future  home  at  Salt  Lake. 

Miss  Mary  Mears,  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Mears,  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Lieutenant  Roger  H.  Oalt,  U. 
S.  N.,  at  Grace  Cathedral,  on  Wednesday  evening. 

The  engagement  of  Captain  Charles  Hammond  to  Miss 
Minnie  Thumler  is  announced. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  Stephen  Rich- 
ard, son  of  Professor  W.  T.  Richard,  of  London,  En- 
gland, was  married,  at  St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Van  Ness 
avenue,  to  Miss  Constance  Maude  Neville. 

Miss  Minnie,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Moses  O'Conner,  was 
married  at  St.  JVlary's  Cathedral,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
to  Mr.  J.  Morris  Stafford.  An  elaborate  reception  fol- 
lowecLiit  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  1213  Twen- 
ty-first street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Katie  B.  Pope,  daughter  of  Gen- 
eral Pope,  anclMr.  Richard  S.  King,  took  place  privately 
on  Tuesday  evening. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  yachting  parties  of  the  sea- 
son was  given  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Grant,  on  his  yacht,  the  Hal- 
cyon. There  was  a  party  of  nineteen.  Mr.  Grant  in- 
vited the  gentlemen,  and  gave  Miss  Sybil  Sanderson  the 


privilege  of  inviting  the  ladies.  The  party  consisted  of 
well-known  society  people.  Mrs.  fudge  Sanderson,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Redding  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold  acted  as  chape- 
rones.  Mrs.  Taft,  Misses  Sybil  Sanderson,  Eva  Bare  da, 
Mollie  Torbert,  Laura  McKinstry,  Nellie  [oliffe,  Ruth 
Molliday,  and  J.  D.  Redding,  Jr.,  Walter  Dean,  Henry 
Redington,  Harry  Gillig,  J.  I  ."eroy  Nichol,  Denny  the 
artist,  Mr.  Pope,  son  of  General  Pone,  and  a  few  others, 
comprised  the  guests.  The  ladies  lunched  at  Mrs.  San- 
derson's, and  proceeded  from  there  to  the  wharf,  when 
they  were  each  presented  with  streamers  of  crimson  satin, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  yacht  in  gilt  letters,  which  they 
wore  during  the  day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Swift  gave  an  elegant  dinner 
party  at  their  house,  824  Valencia  street,  on  Monday 
evening,  in  commemoration  of  their  silver  wedding.  The 
guests  were  confined  to  members  of  the  family  and  a 
few  intimate  friends  who  had  attended  their  wedding 
twenty-live  years  ago,  at  the  home  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
W  ood  (Mrs.  Swift's  parents),  out  on  the  Presidio  road. 
Among  the  guests  of  the  evening  were  the  two  ladies  who 
acted  as  bridesmaids  on  that  eventful  occasion — Mrs.  [. 
C.  Torbert,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Swift,  and  Mrs.  George  Nel- 
son, who  at  that  time  was  Miss  Van  Reynegom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  have  returned  to  the 
city,  but  the  great  Coleman  mansion  stands  as  dark  and 
gloomy  as  ever.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Bohemians? 
It  was  said  they  were  to  occupy  it. 

Governor  Low  and  family  leave  here  on  the  City  of 
New  Vork,  which  sails  for  China  October  7th. 

Archbishop  Reardon  will  leave  for  Baltimore  about  the 
middle  of  next  month,  to  be  present  at  the  Plenary  ( Coun- 
cil of  American  Bishops,  w  hich  meets  there  in  November. 

Judge  George  Turner  and  his  wife  were  visiting  in  Bal- 
timore a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  Horace  Davis  has  returned  from  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Mauldin  have  returned  from  their 
summering  at  Saucelito,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Berk- 
shire. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Maynard  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  last  w  eek. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Phelps,  of  New  York  City, 
have  been  visiting  at  Mr.  Thomas  Brown's,  on  Bush 
street.    They  leave  for  New  York  to-morrow. 

Mrs.  Alvinza  Hay  ward  has  returned  from  Europe. 
Her  visit  was  shortened  by  the  fear  of  cholera. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Requa  and  daughter  and  son,  of 
Piedmont,  have  gone  East  for  a  short  visit. 

Mrs.  L,  Kellogg  and  her  daughter  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Barron) 
left  for  Ne;w  York  on  Thursday.  They  intend  visiting 
the  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  on  their  return  to  this 
coast  in  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Major  Worth  left  last  week  for  Washing- 
ton. 

I  )r.  C.  F.  Buckley  has  recovered  from  his  late  illness, 
which  was  caused  by  overwork. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  has  returned  from  the  Russian 
river,  where  she  spent  the  summer. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dean  and  family  leave  in  October  for  New 
York,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Ralston  has  returned  to  Ceorgetown, 
to  spend  the  winter  with  her  son. 

Governor  Romualdo  Pacheco  has  gone  back  to  Mexico, 
to  superintend  the  stocking  with  cattle  of  the  immense- 
tract  of  land  of  which  he  has  obtained  the  grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Sanborn,  of  Watsonville,  have  gone  to 
the  Berkshire  for  the  winter.  They  are  the  parents  of 
Postmaster  Backus's  wife.  Gale. 


SPORTING. 


An  interesting  match  was  shot  at  the  Presidio  last  Mon- 
day, between  two  teams  ot  ten  men  each,  the  flower  of 
the  Military  Division  oi  the  Pacific  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  star-wearers  beat  the  soldiers  badly  at  the  200 
and  600  yard  ranges;  but  at  300  yards — a  distance  to 
which  the  policemen  were  unaccustomed — the  soldiers 
beat  them  so  badly,  that  in  the  grand  total  the  regulars 
vanquished  them  by  11  points.  Seven  shots  were  fired 
by  each  man  at  each  of  the  three  ranges,  and  the  total 
scores  were  837  for  the  soldiers  to  826  for  the  police. 

The  final  shoot  of  the  San  Francisco  Gun  Club  at 
Bird's  Point,  last  Saturday,  was  not  a  successful  slaughter, 
the  medal  going  to  Thomas  Ewing,  with  eleven  kills  out 
of  a  possible  dozen. 

Fay  is  backed  for  $1,000  against  any  trap-shooter  in  the 
state,  barring  Crittenden  Robinson. 

The  Forester  Gun  Club's  shoot  at  Sacramento,  on  Sun- 
day, brought  out  a  dozen  contestants.  The  rises  were  at 
twenty-one  and  twenty-six  yards;  and  out  of  the  field  only 
the  Gerber  brothers  succeeded  in  securing  eleven  each  out 
of  twelve.  On  the  tie,  Henry  Gerber  won  the  medal  and 
first  money.  In  a  $10  freezeout  at  the  same  place,  II. 
Gerber,  PL  Bassford,  G.  Routier  and  J.  II.  Barrott 
divided  the  money  on  clean  strings  of  twelve  each.  In 
two  succeeding  freezeouts  at  double  birds,  II.  Lopez  took 
first  money  with  clean  scores  in  each. 

The  final  shoots  of  the  season  were  held  by  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Occidental  Wing  Clubs,  at  San  Bruno  and 
Six  Mile  House,  respectively,  last  Sunday.  At  thirty 
yards  rise  Robinson  and  Pay  made  12  straight  kills  each, 
while  Pete  Walsh  lost  his  eleventh  bird,  although  it  was 
well  ballasted  with  shot.  His  lead  was  such  over  Kay, 
however,  that  he  secured  second  prize  for  the  season's 
shoot,  while  Pay  tied  with  Golchcr,  and  won  third  money 
on  shooting  off  the  tie.  The  following  are  the  scores  of 
the  three  winners  of  the  season's  shoot : 

Crit  Robinson  u   10   12   10  12   12 — 67 

Pete  Walsh  12     9    11    11     7  11— 61 

I'M  Fay  11     9    11     9     8  12—60 

Walsh  drove  to  the  Six  Mile  House  after  shooting  at 
San  Bruno,  but  the  Occidentals  barred  him  from  compe- 
tition. Todd,  Rojas  and  Funke  divided  the  three  first 
prizes  with  11  kills  each,  and  Hedley  and  Dunshee  took 
third  and  fourth.  The  birds  were  a  bad  lot,  and  the 
division  was  preferred  to  shooting  off  the  ties.  A  banquet 


attended  by  seventeen  members  of  the  club  concluded 
the  day's  sport. 


The  boat  of  Mr.  Piatt,  of  which  I  made  mention  last 
week,  is  about  the  only  craft  of  her  pattern  in  these 
waters,  and  for  lovers  of  the  oar  she  is  destined  to  possess 
a  power  of  fascination  far  in  excess  of  shells  and  wherries. 
An  unaccountable  error  made  her  name  read  Myrtle 
instead  of  Marguerite,  which  latter  is  correct  as  it  appears 
on  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  roll.  The  length  of  the  boat 
is  seventeen  feet,  beam  three  feet  ten  inches,  depth  fifteen 
inches,  weight  (fully  equipped)  ninety  pounds.  An 
eighteen-inch  sliding  seat  adds  force  to  the  stroke,  and  in 
.1  series  of  trials  last  w  eek  J  found  that  I  could  not  beat 
my  time  in  her,  with  a  thirty-one  pound  shell,  more  than 
fifty-five  seconds  to  the  mile,  and  promptly  concluded 
that  I  would  prefer  possession  of  her  to  ownership  of  the 
best  canoe,  shell  or  wherry  that  ever  lloated  on  this  bay. 
The  Marguerite  is  not  only  fast,  but  is  dry  and  weatherly, 
and  the  addition  of  a  fifty-pound  bag  of  ballast  makes  her 
a  splendid  sailing  craft.  Pate  in  July  Mr.  Blatt  took  an 
extended  up-river  cruise,  and  covered  more  water  than 
has  ever  been  equaled  by  a  boat  of  the  Marguerite's 
dimensions,  in  the  same  time,  on  this  coast.  The  cruise 
included  Stoc  kton  (where  Mr.  Piatt  was  the  guest  of  the 
Amity  Boat  Club),  Taylor's  Bend  (forty  miles  above 
Stockton,  on  the  San  Joaquin]  and'  finally  the  Casa 
Blanca  ranch,  at  the  head  of  a  long  tidewater  slough, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Stockton.  Several  days  were  spent 
here  in  cruising  about  the  plains,  which  were  well  under 
water  for  miles  either  side  of  the  river.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  strong  currents  Mr.  Piatt  often  took  to  the  woods, 
and  in  w  inding  in  and  out  of  the  long  avenues  of  grace- 
ful willows,  silvery  sycamores,  fragrant  wild  grape  and 
rose  vines,  he  encountered  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
that  a  waterman  could  encounter  anywhere,  and  a  score 
of  crayon  sketches  made  by  a  companion  are  ample  sub- 
stantiation of  his  glowing  description.  He  made  Casa 
Blanca  his  stay  until  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
he  had  an  engagement  in  Stockton,  at  two  p.  m.  Starting 
at  seven  a.  m.,  he  took  to  the  woods  for  a  short  cut,  but 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  get  lost;  but  finally  returning 
to  the  channel,  the  Marguerite  obeyed  his  strokes  so  well 
that  he  reached  Stockton  at  2  :3o  p.  m.,  having  traversed 
over  fifty  miles  in  seven  and  a  halt  hours.  The  Margue- 
rite is  very  popular  at  Saucelito,  and  the  Pacific  Yacht 
Club  has  a  boat-house  in  contemplation,  where  she,  with 
other  projected  craft  of  like  build,  can  be  kept  for  winter 
amusement. 

The  outside  race  that  was  made  and  declared  off  be- 
tween the  I, inline  and  Aggie  has  caused  considerable 
newspaper  talk  and  comment,  but  no  reporter  seems  to 
have  taken  the  pains  to  reach  the  bottom  facts.  The  true 
inwardness  of  the  matter  is  as  follows:  Some  time  ago 
J.  Macdonough,  the  owner  of  the  center-board  boat,  on 
the  [ilea  of  being  a  gentleman,  declined  to  sail  his  boat 
for  money,  but  authorized  I  Ienry  White  to  make  a  match 
with  the  l.urline,  in  White's  name,  for  $2,500  a  side.  Mr. 
White  did  so,  and  put  up  $1,000  of  his  own  money,  and 
$500  was  taken  by  John  Hughes.  Macdonough  and 
Phil  McGovern,  who  really  made  the  race,  declined  to 
complete  the  stake,  and  White,  not  caring  to  invest  to 
any  greater  extent,  allowed  the  match  to  fall  through. 
Comment  was  so  severe  that  Mr.  Spreckels,  to  cleanse  nis 
already  free  skirts,  took  the  matter  out  of  Frank  Mur- 
phy's hands,  and  offered  to  sail  the  Lurline  against  the 
Aggie  for  a  box  of  cigars  or  a  basket  of  wine,  and  put  up 
the  Stakes  himself.  He  treated  directly  with  Macdon- 
ough, who  first  asked  for  time  allowance,  and  then  stipu- 
lated that  the  Lurline 's  foretopmast  be  sent  down,  so  that 
she  could  not  carry  her  balloon  jib.  Both  propositions 
were  declined,  and  finally  on  Tuesday  afternoon  Mac- 
donough consented  to  sail  best  and  best  boats,  around 
the  North  Karallone  and  back,  fora  basket  of  champagne. 
The  Aggie  was  sent  to  Benicia  to  be  cleaned,  and  the 
was  to  have  come  off  to-day  After  the  terms  had  been 
agreed  to  and  preparations  commenced,  Macdonough 
evidently  felt  fear  for  the  success  of  his  boat,  and  re- 
newed his  proposition  that  the  Lurline's  foretopmast  be 
sent  down.  Mr.  Spreckels  declined,  and  Macdonough 
then  flatly  refused  to  sail ;  and  so  the  matter  ended, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Lurline's  owners  and  friends. 


The  Kleur  de  Lis  (or  her  handlers)  appears  to  get  sick  in 
sailing  for  a  cup  or  money  stake.  In  cruises  for  fun  she 
leads  the  fleet  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  in  a  regatta  or 
regularly  arranged  race  for  a  stake  none  of  her  prizes  bear 
a  higher  number  than  second. 

J.  E.  Armstrong  wants  to  swim  Fleming  for  the  cham- 
pionship emblem. 

Payne,  a  new  sculler,  has  beaten  Cotsford  at  Victoria 
easily,  over  a  three-mile  course,  in  20: 25. 

Pred  Cook  has  won  the  amateur  swimming  champion- 
ship, and  is  prepared  to  claim  it  against  all  comers. 

A  match  between  John  Cotsford  and  Dennis  Griffin  is 
on  the  tapis. 


Howell,  the  English  professional  cyclist,  is  arranging 
a  match  at  "all  distances"  with  J  no.  S.  Prince.  Prince 
recently  covered  2  miles  in  5  150,  in  a  race  with  the  horse 
Wildwoocl,  under  saddle,  and  was  defeated  by  half  a 
second.    The  best  previous  record  was  5 : 59^. 

There  arc  a  couple  of  Japanese  wrestlers  exhibiting  at 
Maynard's,  and  one  of  them  w  ill  have  a  try  with  Cannon, 
when  the  latter  is  through  with  Bauer. 

The  duck  hunters  have  started  in,  quite  <i  number 
being  out  last  Sunday.    Nearly  all  returned  with  empty 

baKs-  .  .,  .' 

The  fourth  annual  c  onvention  of  the  California  State 

Sportsman's  Association  will  convene  in  Los  Angeles,  on 

the  2d  proximo. 

The  "  outside  "  investcrs  in  the  pool-box  seem  to  have 

had  more  of  a  fair  chance  than  usual  at  the  State  Fair 

races.    The  money  has  been  pretty  well  divided  between 

the  favorites  and  the  field  all  the  way  through,  and  no 

remarkably  crooked  transactions  have  yet  come  to  light. 

F"riar  Tuck. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NOW  I  LAV  ME  DOWN  TO  SLEEP. 


Golden  head  so  lowly  bending, 

Little  feet  so  white  and  bare, 
Dewy  eyes,  half  shut,  half  opened, 

Lisping  out  her  evening  prayer. 

"Now  I  lay"— repeat  it,  darling. 

"Lay  me,"  lisped  the  tiny  lips 
Of  my  daughter,  kneeling,  bending 

O'er  the  folded  finger-tips. 

"  Down  to  sleep," — "To  sleep,"  she  murmured, 

And  the  curly  head  bent  low. 
"  I  pray  the  Lord,"  I  gently  added; 

"You  can  say  it  all,  I  know." 

"  Pray  the  Lord  "—the  sound  came  faintly; 

Fainter  still—"  my  soul  to  keep;  " 
Then  the  tired  head  fairly  nodded, 

And  the  child  was  fast  asleep. 

Hut  the  dewy  eyes  half  opened 

When  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast. 
And  the  dear  voice  softly  whispered, 

"Mamma,  God  knows  all  the  rest." 

Oh,  the  trusting,  sweet  confiding 
Of  the  child-heart !    Would  that  I 

Thus  might  trust  my  Heavenly  Father, 
He  who  hears  my  feeblest  cry. 

Oh,  the  rapture,  sweet,  unbroken, 
Of  the  soul  who  wrote  that  prayer! 

Children's  myriad  voices,  floating 
Up  to  Heaven,  record  it  there. 

If,  of  all  that  has  been  written, 
I  could  choose  what  might  be  mine, 

It  should  be  that  child's  petition, 
Rising  to  the  throne  divine. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Horadand. 


SOME  PECULIAR  WOMEN. 


NUMBER  ONE. 


MRS.  MARIETTA  L.  STOW. 
The  crowd  is  surging  like  a  river  that  has  burst  its 
banks;  men,  women  and  children  are  crushing  forward 
with  a  singular  gleam  of  merriment  upon  their  faces,  and 
a  murmur  of  comment  arises,  varying  with  the  individuals 
composing  the  well-dressed  mob. 

Men  give  vent  to  cruel  jeers,  women  express  themselves 
flippantly,  and  the  bad  boy,  taking  advantage  of  the 
moment,  yells  out,  "  What  is  it?  Will  it  bite?" 
•  In  the  midst  of  this  singularly  well-dressed,  ill-bred 
crowd  stands  the  cause  of  the  sudden  commotion — a 
large,  massive  figure,  crowned  with  the  head  of  a  lioness  (a 
lioness  in  human  guise) — short,  tawny  hair,  eyebrows  and 
lashes,  immense  breadth  between  the  eyes,  great  courage 
in  her  nostrils,  and  defiance  in  the  pose  of  the  head. 

Surely,  there  is  something  here  revealed  which  betrays 
great  power  and  force — something  in  the  eyes  of  the  lioness 
awake  which  quells  those  nearest  her,  and  compels  a  res- 
pectful silence. 

She  endeavors  to  gaze  at  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
the  gallery ;  but  the  crowd  presses  closer  and  the  clamor 
increases,  till  she  is  compelled  to  give  way  before  it  and 
move  a  little  forward,  only  to  be  impeded  by  the  crowd 
rapidly  gathering  directly  jn  front. 

The  cause  of  all  this  outbreak  of  curiosity  is  the  cos- 
tume worn  by  the  lioness — the  strangely  hybrid  garments 
in  which  she  has  seen  fit  to  array  herself. 

The  feminine  instinct  has  required  a  bit  of  color,  and 
it  is  displayed  in  the  lavender  turban  edged  with  lace;  a 
gay  shawl  is  thrown  carelessly  over  one  shoulder ;  of  black 
velvet  is  the  basque,  and  of  black  silk  the  short,  kilted 
skirt.  All  this  is  regulation  feminine  attire,  and  provokes 
not  a  smile ;  but  it  is  the  bifurcated  garment  which 
appears  below  the  silk  skirt,  almost  covering  the  shoes, 
which  has  aroused  all  this  violent  outburst. 

Humanity  is  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  endure  the 
exercise  of  individuality  and  identity.  It  demands  that 
women  shall  be  like  a  row  of  nice  little  red  flower-pots — 
each  exactly  on  a  pattern  with  the  rest;  and  if  one  dares 
to  put  on  handles,  or  make  some  little  variation,  there 
arises  a  general  protest.  It  is  a  sort  of  conservative  ele- 
ment in  humanity,  which  acts  upon  mankind  as  a  species 
of  gravity,  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  place  and  from 
Hying  into  confusion  and  chaos. 

But  in  spite  of  this  gravity,  which  tends  to  hold  things 
together  in  society  and  in  their  accustomed  place,  there 
is  a  new  force  which  sometimes  arises  incomprehensibly, 
protesting  against  these  old  laws,  and  shocks  it  into  slight 
variations,  aiding  what  is  known  among  men  as  the  pro- 
gressive spirit.  It  would  not  do  to  remain  altogether  too 
quiescent,  nor  yet  to  progress  too  rapidly;  it  has  to  be  a 
matter  of  slow  growth. 

The  lioness  is  merely  an  example  of  this  new  force, 
arising,  protesting  against  the  old  forms  of  action.  She  is 
not  likely  to  prove  successful  in  forcing  her  costume,  just 
as  it  is,  upon  the  world;  but  she,  with  a  succession  of 
women  like  herself,  may  in  time  set  the  world  to  thinking, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  an  improved  costume  for  women. 

Circumstances  have  arisen  to  develop  a  character  like 
this  of  Mrs.  Stow's — a  character  which  does  set  the  world 
at  defiance,  and  express  its  protest  against  the  existing 
state  of  things.  The  character  of  a  reformer  is  not  made 
in  a  day,  and  it  is  such  an  ungrateful  role  to  fill  that  it  is 
only  a  succession  of  circumstances,  piled  like  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,  that  finally  forces  the  individual  into  accepting  such 
a  fate. 


The  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Marietta  I..  Stow 
would  be  almost  enough  to  develop  her  into  her  present 
peculiar  self,  irrespective  of  the  natural  traits  which 
gleam  out  of  her  lioness-like  eyes.  Coming  from  a  long 
line  of  American  ancestry  in  New  England,  including 
several  revolutionary  sires,  and  a  grandmother  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  brilliant  but  unreliable  Aaron  Burr, 
she  has  inherited  a  full  meed  of  American  independence 
of  spirit.  Educated  as  a  farmer's  daughter  in  Ohio,  she 
climbed  the  hedges  and  trees,  and  rode  the  wild  colt  with 
the  utmost  daring,  surpassing  the  feats  of  her  com- 
panions, and  imbibing  the  oxygen  which  has  expanded 
her  lungs,  and  made  her  afraid  of  no  man— and  there  is 
nothing  like  an  excess  of  oxygen  to  inspire  a  human  being 
with  courage. 

From  this  outdoor  life  she  went  into  mental  training 
under  the  Professors  of  Baldwin'  Institute  and  Oberlin 
College,  as  full  of  energy  in  her  studies  as  she  had  been  in 
her  athletics.  An  exceedingly  handsome  and  stately 
young  lady,  she  graduated  into  matrimony,  marrying  a 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  three  years  she  was  a  widow,  and  possessed  of  tre- 
mendous latent  powers,  which  were  now  stirring  within 
her,  and  demanding  opportunity  for  expression.  She  was 
taken  with  the  patriotic  fever  of  that  time,  and  became 
indirectly  connected  with  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Al- 
ready she  could  ill  brook  restraint  in  her  special  methods 
of  thinking  and  acting,  and  so  traveled  independently  upon 
her  mission,  collecting  a  fund  for  soldiers'  widows  and 
orphans. 

It  was  in  1866  that  she  married  Mr.  J.  H.  Stow,  a  San 
Francisco  gentleman,  possessed  of  considerable  property. 
Kindly  he  indulged  her  intense  individuality,  frequently 
introducing  her  himself  to  the  audiences  which  she 
delighted  to  address  upon  the  subjects  nearest  her  heart. 
As  yet  they  were  mostly  patriotic  or  charitable,  and  breath- 
ing of  an  intensely  maternal  spirit.  For  eight  years  she  lived 
in  luxury,  in  the  midst  of  gayety  and  fashion.  Dressed  in 
the  richest  garments,  of  the  most  stylish  design,  and  flash- 
ing with  diamonds,  she  made  a  brilliant  figure,  and  was 
the  cynosure  all  the  eyes. 

As  yet  the  lioness  had  not  developed  its  full.  There 
was  only  the  commanding  presence,  the  proud  light  in 
the  eyes,  the  stately  tread — only  the  magnificent  woman 
suggested  in  her  superb  form  and  royal  trappings. 

In  search  of  further  culture  and  refinement — always 
progressive  in  every  breath  she  breathed — upon  one  unfor- 
tunate day  she  set  sail  for  Europe.  Upon  that  one  inci- 
dent hangs  the  whole  career  of  Mrs.  Stow.  Had  she 
received  a  warning  upon  that  fatal  day,  and  returned 
to  her  home,  she  might  still  be  the  rich  lady,  and 
dressed  in  the  garments  of  the  conventional  pattern — 
merely  expressing  her  opinions  in  polite  terms  and  sailing 
along  with  the  tide. 

During  her  absence  her  husband  fell  ill,  and  becom- 
ing surrounded  by  persistent  and,  to  say  the  least,  pecu- 
liar people,  he  was  persuaded  to  deed  and  will  away  his 
entire  property  to  individuals,  charities,  et  cetera,  leaving 
not  even  the  half  of  the  community  property  to  his  wife. 

Thousands  of  miles  from  home,  Mrs.  Stow  received 
news  of  his  death,  together  with  the  announcement  that 
she  was  left  penniless.  Her  funds  had  run  low,  and  no 
amount  of  effort  by  mail  could  bring  her  sufficient  money 
to  pay  for  her  return  passage.  The  lioness  began  to  de- 
velop within  her  slowly. 

In  desperation,  and  at  a  great  sacrifice,  she  raised  the 
money  on  her  valuables,  and  returned  to  San  FYancisco. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  complications  of  the  law, 
and  the  Probate  Court.  We  might  come  out  of  the  maze 
with  as  confused  a  brain  as  did  Mrs.  Stow.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars — 
what  there  was  left  of  it— did  not  fall  to  her  share. 

Now,  any  other  woman  would  have  stepped  down  and 
out  of  her  proud  position,  and  have  accepted  it  as  her 
misfortune— would  have  used  her  influence  to  get  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Mint,  or  perhaps  gone  to  teaching  school. 
Not  so  with  Mrs.  Stow.  She  determined  that  the  public 
should  know  of  her  wrongs.  She  wrote  two  books  upon  the 
subject — two  books  of  the  most  erratic  description,  in 
which  the  small  wrongs  are  as  grievously  set  forth  as  the 
great  ones,  constantly  taking  that  single  step  which  is  said 
to  lead  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  She  then  be- 
gan her  cry,  "Injustice!  injustice!  Have  I  no  rights?" 
And  finding  no  other  answer  to  her  problem,  she  straight- 
way became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  if  women  could 
vote,  these  acts  of  injustice  would  be  wiped  out — forgetting 
that  men  themselves  have  a  great  many  problems  which 
they  cannot  answer,  although  they  are  in  the  most  secure 
possession  of  the  ballot. 

But  from  the  moment  the  lioness  began  to  stir  within 
her  breast  she  cared  for  nothing  but  the  rights  of  woman  ; 
and  minglinu  in  that  atmosphere  exclusively,  she  devoted 
her  energies  to  the  advocacy  of  woman's  rights,  asserting 
the  superiority  of  woman  over  man,  and  that  the  ballot  in 
her  hands  would  settle  the  vexed  problems  of  the  universe. 

Under  her  generalship  was  organized  a  flourishing 
society,  known  as  the  Social  Science  League,  which  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  cultivated  and  progressive  ladies 
of  San  Francisco  society.  For  a  time  all  went  well. 
There  were  classes  for  improvement  and  culture,  espe- 
cially for  the  grandmothers,  whose  lives  had  been  utterly 
thrown  away  upon  two  generations  of  exacting  men,  and 


who,  at  last,  were  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop 
the  minds  Cod  had  given  them.  It  was  a  little  pitiful  to 
hear  the  plea  for  reducing  the  assessments  to  two  bits  a 
month,  as  the  poor  old  ladies  could  not  get  a  larger  sum 
from  the  cruel  tyrants  who  had  defrauded  them  all  their 
lives,  and  even  now,  in  their  old  age,  objected  to  their 
having  a  little  club  of  their  own.  Let  it  be  recorded 
that  no  opposition  was  offered,  and  the  reduction  was 
made.  The  atmosphere  reeked  of  the  iniquities  of  man 
to  woman,  and  smelled  to  the  very  heavens. 

Mrs.  Stow  sat  in  the  chair,  richly  dressed,  beaming 
down  upon  the  society,  a  dimple  playing  in  either  cheek, 
and  officiating  in  a  parliamentary  system  of  her  own, 
utterly  unknown  to  Cushing's  or  any  other  manual.  She 
had  still  a  little  property  in  her  own  name,  which  served 
for  her  support,  and  made  her  quite  a  power  among  the 
ladies  who  were  compelled  to  ask  their  husbands  for  the 
small  sums  they  expended. 

If  there  was  any  defect  in  this  particular  society,  it  was 
that  they  attempted  too  much.  There  were  the  art 
classes,  the  French  classes,  the  German  classes,  the 
special  hours  for  pottery,  for  painting,  for  science,  for 
almost  anything  that  could  be  mentioned,  besides  many 
grand  projects  of  national  importance. 

Becoming  restive  under  Mrs.  Stow's  dogmatic  rule,  the 
ladies  thought  they  would  like  a  new  administralion,  and 
so,  when  the  time  for  election  arrived,  there  was  a  new 
President  elected.  At,  least  the  nominating  of  and  ballot- 
ing for  a  new  President  was  gone  through  with;  but  Mrs. 
Stow  sat  smiling,  with  those  mischievous  dimples  playing 
in  her  cheeks,  and  merely  declared  herself  President  for 
the  ensuing  term.  When  objection  was  made  to  this 
course  of  procedure,  and  threats  uttered  of  impeachment 
or  some  other  kind  of  summary  action,  she  merely  stated 
that  "dynamite  could  not  move  her." 

The  ladies  immediately  recognized  that  this  was  a 
problem  that  even  the  ballot  could  not  solve,  so  they 
divided  into  two  societies  and  the  seceders  sought  a  new 
hall,  in  order  that  their  choice  might  be  sustained,  leaving 
Mrs.  Stow  in  possession. 

F'rom  that  time  the  two  societies  have  dwindled  into 
almost  nothing.  Mrs.  Stow,  however,  still  survives,  and 
looking  with  scorn  upon  this  "  little  San  Francisco,"  has 
organized  a  "  National  Social  Science  League,"  extend- 
ing all  over  the  world,  embracing  members  in  every  large 
city ;  and  Mrs.  Stow  is  President  for  life.  This  is  the  party 
which  lately  nominated  Belva  I  .ockwood,  the  Washington 
lady  lawyer,  for  President  of  the  United  States.  In  her 
progressiveness  of  spirit  Mrs.  Stow  has  adopted  all 
reforms,  known  and  unknown.  Believing  that  cramped 
lungs  are  the  cause  of  much  of  woman's  illness  and  feeble- 
ness of  mind  and  body,  she  is  opposed  to  corsets;  and  to 
show  the  world  that  she  is  not  afraid  to  live  up  to  her 
convictions,  she  has  adopted  her  reform  costume,  called 
the  divided  skirt— or,  in  the  world's  parlance,  trousers. 

If  men  are  so  much  stronger  and  abler  than  women,  it 
must  be  because  their  lungs  are  not  cramped;  and  why 
should  not  woman  throw  off  this  voluntary  yoke,  and  be 
great  and  strong  as  man?  She  believes  in  reformed  spell- 
ing and  Edenic  diet,  which  is  to  say,  uncooked  food. 

But  the  grand  projects  of  her  brain  have  not  been  for- 
gotten ;  she  is  now  at  work  establishing  the  Marietta  Col- 
lege of  Industry  and  Cooperative  Housekeeping,  under 
her  own  roof,  upon  Sacramento  and  Cough  streets.  For 
years  she  has  tried  to  arouse  public  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  now  she  has  mortgaged  her  last  remaining  piece 
of  property  to  raise  the  funds*  in  order  to  grapple  with  it 
single-handed.  In  the  upper  part  is  the  cooperative 
housekeeping;  down  stairs,  the  public  parlor,  where  the 
League  meets  to  discuss  dress  and  other  reforms;  while 
in  the  basement  is  the  printing  material,  where  young 
ladies  are  taught  to  set  type,  and  where  her  pat>er,  the 
Herald  of  fndusirv,  is  set  up. 

Looking  into  her  life,  and  seeing  the  actual  hard  work 
she  does  with  her  own  hands,  fills  one  with  wonder.  She 
has  lately  moved  into  her  house,  now  shorn  of  all  its 
former  elegancies,  one  by  one;  she  has  painted  the  bare 
floors  herself,  and  Is  not  ashamed  to  tell  of  it.  She  has 
put  most  of  the  things  in  place,  working  at  everything 
single-handed.  In  snatches  between,  she  writes  her  lec- 
tures, and  goes  through  the  country  canvassing  for  her 
little  newspaper,  and  carrying  on  a  great  corresjiondence 
all  over  the  world.  Surely,  she  should  be  given  by  the 
unthinking  world  a  certain  amount  of  respect  for  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  labor  she  encompasses.  - 

In  spite  of  her  divided  skirt,  her  protest  against  corsets, 
and  her  unique  and  wonderful  force,  she  is  a  woman  after 
all — a  woman  more  than  ordinarily  endowed  with  caprice 
and  an  illogical  cast  of  mind.  When  she  offers  prizes  for 
reform  dresses,  she  enters  her  own  costume,  and  leaves 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  that  she  exacts 
to  receive  the  first  prize  back  again,  in  order  that  she  may 
have  it  to  offer  next  year.  Was  there  ever  anything  more 
exquisitely  feminine  in  the  line  of  reasoning? 

An  exceedingly  cultivated  and  progressive  ladv,  the 
wife  of  one  of  our  late  Ministers  abroad,  has  said  of  Mrs. 
Stow:  "She  is  a  wonderful  woman;  and  if  her  |>o\vers 
could  be  turned  into  some  one  grand  pur|>oseand  utilized 
by  a  sti|ierior  officer,  what  a  grand  work  she  would  accom- 
plish for  the  world!" 

but  such  thoughts  are  utterly  vain,  for  she  is  no  more 
to  be  held  to  one  purpose,  nor  her  wonderful  energies  to 
be  utilized  by  a  superior  officer,  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  hold  or  utilize  a  wide-awake  lioness.  She  goes  upon 
her  way,  unmindful  of  man,  working  out  her  own  destiny 
in  her  own  jieculiar  way,  diverting  her  energies  into  a 
thousand  different  channels  all  at  once— a  firebrand,  re- 
former and  lioness  to  the'end. 
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PICTURES  OF  MEMORY. 


Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  memory's  wall 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest, 

That  seemeth  the  best  of  all ; 
Not  for  its  gnarljd  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe; 
Not  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below; 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  ledge, 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland, 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest, 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslip, 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

I  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep: 
In  the  lap  of  that  dim  old  forest 

He  licth  in  peace,  asleep. 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roved  then  the  beautiful  summers, 

The  summers  of  long  ago. 
Hut  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary, 

And  one  of  the  autumn  eves 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 
Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace, 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  face; 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright, 
Me  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty, 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  memory's  wall, 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Seemeth  the  best  of  all.  Alice  Cary. 


NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


Each  train  is  now  bringing  back  its  load  of  humanity — 
who  have  been  seeking  change  at  seashore  and  mountain, 
at  brilliant  Newport  or  Saratoga,  or  some  modest  farm- 
house— all  ready  and  eagerto  pick  up  the  dropped  stitches 
of  city  life — business,  duty,  or  pleasure,  as  the  case  may 
be.  How  little  they  think  of  the  poor  toilers,  to  whom  a 
breath  of  the  pure  air  and  a  glimpse  of  the  country 
would  be  heaven  itself.  They  don't  mean  to  be  selfish, 
but  their  lives  lie  so  far  apart. 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  be  delicate;  so  our  belles 
and  beaux  return  to  us,  if  not  "  with  rings  on  their  fingers 
and  bells  on  their  toes,"  with  a  very  decided  brown  on 
their  fingers,  and  very  broad  shoes  on  their  toes.  And 
they  are  so  proud  of  the  tan  ;  for  does  it  not  tell  unmis- 
takably that  they  belong  to  the  favored  class  who  spend 
the  entire  summer  out  of  town? 

The  craze  for  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports  seems  to  have 
had  nearly  as  great  an  effect  on  the  society  girls  as  on  the 
men.  The  fashionable  walk  is  no  longer  willowy  and 
drooping,  with  a  Lydia  Languish  sort  of  an  expression 
added;  but  now  toes  out,  square  your  shoulders,  and  step 
off  like  a  swell  West  Point  cadet  on  dress  parade,  with  all 
the  pretty  girls  he  flirted  with  (and  how  they  can  flirt !  I 
wonder  if  it's  taught  them  in  the  regular  course)  and 
waltzed  with  the  night  before,  looking  on.  A  bright  girl 
told  me  the  other  day  that  the  gloves  and  shoes  she  wore 
when  she  left  town  were  at  least  two  sizes  too  small  for 
her,  and  if  she  attempted  to  wear  any  of  last  year's  dresses, 
there  would  be  a  mighty  deal  of  "  pulling  in  "  required; 
and  that  it  was  all  owing  to  lawn  tennis,  mountain  climb- 
ing, walking,  rowing,  riding,  and  the  like.  If  it  will  only 
bring  health  to  the  girls,  and  roses  to  their  cheeks,  we'll 
vote  this  craze  a  sensible  one.  We  are  nothing  now  if 
not  English,  and  this  is  about  the  best  thing  we've  bor- 
rowed from  them. 

Horseback  riding  seems  to  have  taken  a  very  firm  hold 
on  the  fashionable  world,  and  it  is  quite  astonishing  to 
see  what  courage  it  has  developed.  I  see  girls  whom  a 
spider  would  have  frightened  into  fits  a  year  or  two  ago, 
now  ride  and  control  (and  do  it  well,  too)  the  most  spirited 
horses.  There  is  no  pleasure  like  it.  And  then,  think 
what  a  becoming  costume.  A  pretty  woman  is  never  so 
pretty  as  when  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse — always  pro- 
viding she  can  ride.  It  is  so  exhilarating.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  an  ocean  bath,  when  the  breakers  are 
high  and  strong. 

Speaking  of  riding  reminds  me  of  a  funny  little  scene 
I  witnessed  in  the  interior  of  the  state  a  month  or  two 
ago.  An  extremely  stylish  young  girl,  well  mounted,  and 
a  good  rider,  accompanied  by  a  very  swell  cavalier,  had 
just  turned  into  the  main  street  of  the  village,  where  they 
overtook  a  woman  riding  the  most  forlorn,  sorry-looking, 
jaded  steed,  and  herself  a  fair  match.  She  had  on  a  faded 
calico  dress,  so  short  that  no  one  could  help  seeing  the 
very  liberal  display  of  hose  she  made.  There  was  a  ging- 
ham sunbonnet  on  her  head,  which  flapped  gaily  with 
every  motion  of  her  steed.  My  lady  endeavored  to  pass 
this  remarkable  equestrienne,  but  in  an  instant  a  shrill 
voice  issued  from  the  depths  of  that  sunbonnet :  "  Git  up, 
you  Bill!"  And  down  the  street  shot  both  riders.  We1', 
I've  seen  a  good  many  races,  but  never  anything  as  funny 
as  that.  A  very  few  minutes  settled  it,  for  the  skir  ny 
horse  and  no  less  skinny  rider  left  the  other  far  behird; 
and  as  she  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  she  gave  that 
gingham  sunbonnet  an  exultant  swing  around  her  heaJ. 
Moral :  Never  trust  to  appearance. 
It  is  rather  early.yet  for  any  settled  fall  or  winter  styles' 


but  a  capital  time  for  bargains.  There  have  been  but  few 
openings,  and  they  were  principally  of  cloth  tailor-made 
suits,  that  continue  as  popular  as  ever.  And  no  wonder; 
they  are  both  ladylike  and  useful. 

Their  beauty  consists  in  elegance  of  fit  and  finish,  as 
they  are  always  extremely  plain.  I  see  that  for  full  dress 
and  evening  wear,  the  small  bonnets,  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  most  women  (and  the  pockets  of  men),  will  be  as  much 
worn  as  ever,  the  only  change  being  that  the  trimming 
will  be  massed  at  the  top  instead  of  the  side,  as  formerly. 
And  how  they  do  charge  for  the  dear  little  things!  Milli- 
ners have  tried  hard  to  put  them  down,  for  so  many 
nimble  fingered,  tasty  ladies  can  make  their  own,  while 
the  large  bonnets  require  the  skill  of  an  expert  to  make 
them  at  all  stylish. 

For  the  opera,  instead  of  dress  bonnets  many  ladies, 
who  do  not  wish  to  go  with  the  head  entirely  uncovered, 
wind  yards  of  tulle  around  head  and  neck.  It  has  a  most 
lovely  soft  effect,  and  is  an  improvement  to  almost  any 
face,  if  prettily  arranged.  It  has  the  drawback  of  crush- 
ing easily,  but  while  fresh  it  looks  beautifully  light  and 
airy. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  dress  when  individual 
taste  could  have  its  sway  as  now.  Whatever  is  becoming 
to  the  wearer  is  quite  enough,  regardless  of  any  decided 
style.  Let  her  wear  hat  or  bonnet,  large  or  small, 
so  that  it  suits  her  face,  and  that  is  all  that  is  required. 
The  more  unlike  others  (always  providing  you  are  sure 
what  you  wear  is  becoming  to  you)  the  better.  You 
would  be  really  surprised  to  know  how  many  noted  artists 
design  dresses  for  ladies,  principally  evening  and  recep- 
tion dresses.  Many  ladies  who  have  artistic  taste  design 
their  own,  or  copy  from  old  pictures,  modifying  the  cos- 
tume to  suit  themselves.  Lace  is  worn  as  profusely  as 
ever,  both  on  dark  and  light  dresses ;  all  kinds,  all  widths, 
and  from  cream  to  coffee  color.  This  should  be  called 
the  era  of  lace.  Plaids,  with  dull  grounds  broken  with 
bright  lines,  in  a  material  very  like  cloth,  promise  to  be- 
come very  popular.  Nearly  all  the  wool  goods  have  a 
cloth  finish  this  fall,  and  all  styles  of  woolen  goods  will 
be  very  much  worn.  The  high-shouldered  effect  in  dresses 
and  wraps  is  now  quite  out  of  style.  It  was  too  decided 
to  remain  in  vogue  long,  and  was  becoming  to  but  few 
figures. 

Our  artists  are  still  lingering  by  mountain  and  stream, 
catching  reflections  in  the  water,  a  fleck  of  sunshine  on  a 
leaf,  the  first  tint  of  crimson  and  gold  in  the  foliage — 
touched  by  the  master  hand  of  that  painter  Jack  Frost, 
who  has  upon  his  palette  colors  it  would  puzzle  us  to 
copy.  What  is  so  gorgeous  as  our  forests  in  autumn? 
Soon  the  silence  of  the  studios  will  be  broken,  and  what 
a  wealth  of  sketches  the  artists  will  bring  back,  each  one 
a  tender  memory  of  some  summer  day;  and  later,  I  hope 
we,  the  picture-loving  public,  shall  be  the  gainers. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Munich  the  other  day,  in  which  my 
correspondent  waxed  wroth  over  the  condition  of  the 
celebrated  bronze  works  there,  where  the  statues  of  Lin- 
coln, Washington,  Jefferson  and  a  score  of  others  have 
been  cast.  It  was  spoken  of  as  "  a  wretched  old  group  of 
decaying  shops  that,  considering  the  work  done  there, 
and  the  poetical  requirements  due  from  a  business  so 
allied  to  the  ages,  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  Munich." 
The  writer  adds:  "To  think  of  such  works  of  art  being 
cast  in  a  filthy  and  crumbling  pit,  too  cheap  to  make 
even  a  respectable  ruin!"  .A  little  Yankee  enterprise  is 
wanted  in  that  particular  spot. 

The  managers  are  fearing  a  dull  season.  Politics  and 
•  drama  do  not  flourish  kindly  side  by  side.  But,  after  all 
rumor  to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  have  opera ;  and  with 
Patti,  too.  Mapleson  will  take  the  risk.  The  Sunday 
concerts  in  the  Park  have  been  a  great  success,  although 
they  were  greatly  opposed.  They  are  largely  attended 
by  the  working  class,  who  have  few  idle  days  and  fewer 
chances  to  hear  good  music,  and  are  as  quiet  and  orderiy 
an  audience  as  one  could  desire. 

There  has  been  some  hitch  in  getting  a  leading  man  for 
the  Fedora  company  this  season.  Mr.  Price,  the  husband 
of  Miss  Fanny  Davenport,  has  gone  abroad  to  see  if  he 
can  fill  the  vacancy.  It  is  very,  very  unfortunate  that 
Miss  Davenport  could  not  have  retained  Mr.  Mantell. 
Hut  she  was  out-bid — very  much  so.  The  part  suited  him 
exactly,  and  he  made  [a  great  hit  in  it.  It  will  be  very 
hard  to  find  a  worthy  successor.  His  success  socially 
might  have  rivaled  the  late  lamented  Montague,  had  there 
not  been  a  Mrs.  Mantell  and  baby,  whose  attractions 
proved  stronger.  He  is  now,  playing  the  leading  part  in 
Called  Back,  a  clever  dramatization  of  a  clever  little  En- 
glish novel.    But  it  isn't  Fedora. 

Miss  Davenport  is  still  at  her  country  place,  Canton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  far  from  well.  The  rapid  reducing  of  her 
flesh  naturally  told  upon  her,  and  the  strain  of  playing  such 
a  part  as  "  Fedora  "  seven  times  a  week  during  the  entire 
season  has  brought  on  a  nervous  trouble  and  sleepless- 
ness, which  her  long  summcr  rest  has  failed  to  cure.  She 
will  not  confine  herself  to  the  one  part  this  season,  find- 
ing it  too  exhausting. 

People  keep  right  on  going  to  see  May  Blossom,  the 
children  and  the  dead  bird.    Like  the  brook — 
"  Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  '  that  goes  on  forever." 

New  York, -September  6,  1884.  Cei.ia. 

Too  thin — the  living  skeleton! 


A  WOMAN'S  REASON. 


I  The  following  poem,  of  which  Frank  H.  (Jassaway  is  the 
author,  was  read  by  Miss  Nellie  Molbrook  at  the  Republican 
Wigwam  in  this  city.} 

Good  evening,  friends  and  neighbors  all, 

Who  gather  here  to-night, 
To  form  in  sold  ranks,  to  put 

The  "  Kangaroos"  to  Bight  : 
(By  that  I  mean  the  Democrats. 

As  Bob  Burdett  has  said, 
Thett  ticket  has  a  rousing  tail, 

With  very  little  head). 
But  while  you  gird  your  armor  on, 

The  coming  fray  to  seek, 
I  usl  pause  a  single  moment  first, 

To  hear  a  woman  s|>cak. 
I  leave  to  abler  tongues  than  mine 

"  Protection  "  and  "  Reform," 
And  all  the  issues  that  survive 

The  great  war's  awful  storm — 
When  lirst  the  foe  we  fight  to-day 

Laid  down  their  conquered  arms; 
I  leave  all  that  to  Ingersoll, 

To  Jackson,  and  to  Karnes. 
The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 

Guides  all  the  world,  they  say; 
Then  surely  in  our  country's  need 

We,  too,  have  parts  to  play. 
And  so  I  sjK'.ak  to  women  most, 

And  wish  to  make  it  plain 
Why  every  mother's  daughter  now 

Should  do  her  best  for  Blaine. 
You  know  in  eighteen  seventy-six 

The  Democrats  held  sway — 
At  least,  the  country  felt  quite  blue, 

For  Congress  looked  so  gray. 
And  straightway,  having  seized  "the  sack," 

They  made  a  cunning  show 
Of  saving  at  the  spigot,  while 

They  let  the  bunghole  How. 
And  'mongst  their  lirst  "retrenchment  "  bills 

Was  one  whose  kindly  plan 
Discharged  two  thousand  women  clerks 

Who  worked  for  Uncle  Sam. 
These  were  the  widows  of  the  men 

Who  fell  in  the  great  strife — 
The  daughters  of  the  braves  who  died 

To  give  our  country  life. 
The  prayers  of  these  poor  helpless  ones, 

Their  tears,  were  all  in  vain. 
No  friend  to  plead  their  cause.    Yes,  one! 

"  The  Gentleman  from  Maine." 
And  when  the  fatal  I  ill  came  up 

The  galleries  were  rilled 
With  piteous  women's  faces; 

And  every  true  heart  thrilled 
When  in  his  place  "the  Plumed  Knight  " 

Rose  up  amid  the  din. 
Said  he:  "Reform,  like  charity, 

Had  best  at  home  begin. 
I  move  a  slight  amendment  here: 

Let  each  of  us  abate 
One-half  his  pay,  to  still  employ 

These  orphans,  of  the  state. 
I  cannot  eat  the  nation's  bread 

While  such  as  these  lack  food. 
Let  none  who  faced  the  eagle  once 

Strike  now  its  helpless  brood!  " 
And  lo!  a  miracle  was  wrought! 

As  loud  was  called  each  name, 
The  sullen  Democrats  sat  still 

And  could  not  vote,  for  shame. 
Though  bonnets  filled  the  galleries, 

They  yet  sent  up  a  cheer 
That  rang  through  every  loyal  heart, 

And  still  finds  echo  here. 
And  that  is  why — from  sea  to  sea, 

From  Florida  to  Maine — 
No  woman's  smile  should  greet  the  man 

Who  will  not  vote  for  Blaine! 


THE  QUEEN'S  ESTATE. 


Her  Majesty  possesses  an  immense  fortune.  The  estate 
at  Osborne  is  at  least  five  times  as  valuable  as  it  was  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  about 
forty  years  ago.  The  Balmoral  property  of  Her  Majesty 
now  extends  over  30,000  acres.  Claremont  was  granted 
to  the  Queen,  for  life,  in  1866,  with  reversion  to  the  coun- 
try; and  Her  Majesty  purchased-  the  property  outright 
three  years  ago  for  78,000/.  Probably  its  market  value  is 
not  much  under  150,000/.  The  Queen  also  possesses  some 
property  at  Coburg;  and  the  Princess  Hohenlohe  left  her 
the  Villa  Hohenlohe  at  Baden,  one  af  the  best  residences 
in  the  place.  With  regard  to  personal  property,  Mr. 
Nield  left  the  Queen  over  500,000/.,  and  the  property  left 
by  the  Prince  Consort  is  believed  to  amount  to  nearly 
600,000/. ;  but  the  provisions  of  his  will  have  been  kept  a 
strict  secret,  and  the  document  has  never  been  "  proved." 
The  Queen  must  also  have  saved  a  vast  sum  out  of  her 
income,  which  has  always  been  very  well  managed. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  the  general  admin- 
istration ol  the  Queen's  private  affairs  has  been  conceded 
to  Lord  Sidney,  who  is  a  consummate  man  of  business. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  due  course  application 
will  be  made  to  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  children  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Indeed,  there  is  to  be 
a  royal  message  on  the  subject  of  Prince  Albert  Victor's 
establishment  next  session.  The  country  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  asked  to  provide  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
royal  family.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  are 
already  wealthy,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Sa\c-Coburg-Gotha  they  will  migrate  to  Germany; 
but  the  Connaughts,  Albanys,  Christians  and  Battcnbergs 
will  look  to  the  Queen  for  provision,  and  so  also  will  any 
of  the  younger  children  of  the  Princess  Alice  who  may 
happen  to  make  poor  matches.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  Queen  will  have  plenty  to  do  with  her  fortune, 
large  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  although  in  the  event  of 
1  Ier  Majesty's  death  the  country  would  be  asked  to  provide 
for  Princess  Beatrice,  yet  she  will  naturally  occupy  an 
Important  place  in  her  mother's  will. — London  Truth. 


"  Have  you  ever  read  Chitty's  '  Blackstone '?"  inquired 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  of  a 
young  lady. 

"  No,  1  never  did,"  was  the  reply:  "but  I've  read 
Wilkic  Collins's  '  Moonstone.'  " 
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THE  WORKWOMAN. 


These  are  pleasant  days  for  the  workingman.  He  is 
feeding  incessantly  upon  flattery.  Let  him  go  to  a  politi- 
cal meeting  of  any  sort,  and  orators,  whose  own  hands 
are  white  and  whose  coats  are  clean  and  fit  them  well, 
tell  him  how  honorable  to  him  are  his  calloused  palms, 
grimy  fingers  and  coarse  and  soiled  raiment.  He  is  as- 
sured that  nothing  is  so  dignified  on  earth  as  to  toil  and 
sweat  like  a  beast  of  burden.  He  sits  with  open  mouth, 
drinking  in  the  information  that  he  is  the  corner-stone  of 
the  republic,  and  that  its  government  is  ojK-rated  for  his 
benefit  exclusively.  The  press  imitates  the  orator.  It 
drips  with  sweet  words  for  labor. 

All  this  is  naturally  agreeable  to  the  toiler.  It  elevates 
him  in  his  own  esteem.  It  throws  a  haze  of  fiction  about 
his  hard  and  prosaic  work.  He  carries  his  hod,  wields 
his  shovel,  pushes  his  jack-plane  and  swings  his  sledge 
with  a  confused  notion  that  in  performing  these  duties, 
not  in  themselves  enchanting,  he  is  somehow  or  other  do- 
ing highly  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  things.  Just  at  this 
time  the  average  workingman  would  probably  resent  the 
sordid  imputation  that  the  necessity  of  earning  wages  has 
much  to  do  with  his  devotion  to  industry. 

Well,  if  the  "taffy "given  the  worker  by  orators  and 
newspapers  in  return  for  his  vote  lightens  in  the  least  his 
heavy  toil,  it  is  not  to  be  entirely  condemned.  Just 
to  the  extent  that  it  makes  him  contented  with  his  lot,  it 
docs  good.  Fortunately,  heaven  has  not  gifted  the  average 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  with  an  inquiring  or 
logical  mind;  else,  when  he  leaves  the  political  meeting 
or  lays  down  his  party  paper,  he  would  be  tempted  to 
ask  himself  why  it  is  that  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who 
bow  down  before  the  dignity  of  labor  on  platform  and 
in  editorial  room,  do  not  hasten  to  share  in  the  dignity  by 
themselves  carrying  a  hod  or  swinging  a  pick ;  why  it  is 
that  the  world,  which  has  agreed  to  speak  of  labor  with 
deep  respect,  in  practice  treats  it  with  contempt,  by  pay- 
ing the  smallest  wages  to  the  man  that  works  the  hardest ; 
why  it  is  that  the  less  muscle  and  the  more  brain  a  man 
employs  in  his  calling,  the  better  he  is  paid,  and  the  higher 
his  social  standing  is.  It  is  well  for  the  stability  of  so- 
ciety, as  at  present  constructed,  that  the  vanity  of  the 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  is  easier  to  reach 
than  his  common  sense;  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  flatter 
him  into  the  belief,  whenever  an  election  is  coming  on, 
that  he  is  an  exceedingly  fine  fellow,  and  lays  the  world 
under  a  deep  obligation  by  earning  his  bread  in  the  only 
way  he  knows  how.  Far  better  that  the  regulation  orator 
and  newspaper  should  feed  him  upon  such  moonshine 
than  that  they  should  preach  to  him  the  pestilent  social- 
istic stuff  which  Oeneral  Butler  is  endeavoring  to  put 
into  his  mind,  in  the  hope  of  starting  there  a  crop  of  angry 
dissatisfaction  with  his  humble  and  toilsome  place  in  life. 
There  arc  more  Butlers,  moreover,  than  is  good  for  us. 
In  every  city  of  the  country  there  are  men  who  make  it 
their  business  to  teach  the  workingmen  that  they  are 
wronged  in  getting  for  their  labor  so  little  of  the  wealth 
which  results  from  it,  and  who  tell  them  that  they  can 
secure  a  larger  share  by  going  to  the  ballot-box  and 
tumbling  society  about  our  ears.  From  this  source  too 
many  of  the  men  who  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world 
are  imbibing  the  pernicious  notion  that  their  poverty  is 
owing  to  industrial  laws,  which  they  are  wise  enough  to  re- 
peal, instead  of  to  their  own  improvidence.  It  is  a  pity, 
for  the  workingman's  own  sake,  that  there  are  not  more 
preachers  of  the  gospel  according  to  Ruskin,  who  has  the 
sense  and  courage  to  say  to  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil : 

Tie  assured,  my  friend,  that  if  you  work  steadily  for  ten  hours 
a  day  all  your  life  long,  and  if  you  drink  nothing  but  water,  and 
live  on  the  plainest  food,  and  never  lose  your  temper,  and  go  to 
church  every  Sunday,  and  always  remain  content  in  the  position 
in  which  Providence  has  placed  you,  and  never  grumble  nor 
swear,  and  always  keep  your  clothes  decent,  and  rise  early,  and 
use  every  opportunity  of  improving  yourself,  you  will  get  on  very 
well,  and  never  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

This  sort  of  doctrine  is  not  so  welcome  to  the  working- 
man,  of  course,  as  the  pretty  twaddle  about  the  dignity 
of  his  position  that  he  gets  from  the  press  and  the  stump; 
neither  is  it  so  comfortable  as  the  assurance  given  him  by 
the  anti-monopolists,  and  other  kinds  of  Socialists,  that 


his  hardships  are  due  to  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
rich  and  powerful.  But  it  is  a  doctrine  that,  if  put  in  prac- 
tice, will  pan  out  well  for  the  workingman.  In  this  country, 
any  man  of  industry  and  moderate  ability  can  in  a  few- 
years  raise  himself  above  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  drink,  does  not  gamble,  or  otherwise 
waste  his  earnings  on  his  vices.  The  workingman  who 
can  keep  this  fact  in  his  mind,  and  live  up  to  it,  may  not 
enjoy  himself  so  much  during  political  campaigns  as  one 
who  believes  what  he  hears  from  stumpers  about  his  dignity 
and  wrongs,  but  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  he  will  have  a 
house  of  his  own,  and  strong  personal  reasons  for  objecting 
to  the  theories  of  the  Socialists,  who  would  make  the 
idle  or  wasteful  workingman  believe  that  he  can  secure 
by  his  vote  what  the  industrious  and  sober  workingman 
has  had  to  labor  and  save  to  get. 


A  HINT  TO  THE  CLERGY. 


The  clergymen  of  this  city  should  really  hear  Colonel 
Ingersoll — not  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  argu- 
ments against  the  Christian  religion,  for  of  course  the 
preachers  feel  already  amply  able  to  dispose  of  those,  but  to 
study  his  manner.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  elo- 
quent men  in  our  pulpits,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
could  not  learn  something  about  the  art  of  public  speaking 
from  this  infidel  lecturer.  He  has  evidently  made  oratory 
a  study,  and  has  acquireda  style  that  is  almost  perfection. 
Clergymen  could  learn  from  him  a  good  deal  on  the 
points  of  how  to  be  forcible  without  becoming  excited 
and  speaking  in  shouts;  how  to  be  affecting  without  being 
lachrymose;  how  to  be  solemn  and  impressive  without 
being  sepulchral.  They  would  perceive  what  a  help 
toward  convincing  an  audience  of  the  truth  of  one's  argu- 
ment an  occasional  call  upon  the  sense  of  humor  is.  If 
it  be  objected  that  hilarity  is  out  of  place  in  God's  house, 
it  may  be  replied  that  a  laugh  on  the  side  of  truth  is  not 
thrown  away,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be 
offensive  to  the  Deity,  who  is  being  defended.  Laughter 
is  frequent  in  the  churches  of  Beecher  and  Talmage, 
than  whom  there  are  are  no  more  successful  champions 
of  the  faith  in  America.  Wit  is  the  fire  which  heats  the 
crucible  of  argument,  and  reduces  truth  to  a  shining  dia- 
mond. Ingersoll's  command  of  the  anti-climax  is  remark- 
able. It  is  the  machinery  by  which  he  produces  most  of 
his  humorous  effects,  and  he  manages  it  artistically.  This 
is  a  part  of  oratory  much  neglected  by  the  pulpit.  The 
clerical  tendency  to  be  steadily  lugubrious  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  church  should  not  be  a 
cave  of  gloom,  any  more  than  it  should  be  the  temple  of 
gay  laughter.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  public  speaking, 
sacred  or  profane. 

No  one  who  wishes  to  be  successful  in  addressing  the 
public  can  afford  to  undervalue  style.  Earnestness, 
learning,  piety,  are  precious  things  in  a  minister;  but  it 
he  have  not  the  orator's  art  of  catching  and  keeping  the 
attention  of  his  hearers,  these  blessings  are  treasures  to 
himself  alone.  As  professional  men,  therefore,  whose 
business  it  is  to  harangue  the  people,  the  clergymen  of 
San  Francisco  should  attend  at  least  one  of  Ingersoll's 
lectures.  The  horror  which,  as  Christians,  they  would  be 
in  duty  bound  to  feel  at  the  matter  of  his  discourse 
would,  we  are  sure,  be  for  the  time  forgotten  in  the  pleas- 
ure which,  as  orators,  they  would  experience  in  observing 
and  studying  his  manner.  They  would  perceive  that  the 
crowds  which  go  eagerly  to  pay  their  dollars  for  tho  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  Ingersoll,  are  not  attracted  by  the 
depth  or  soundness  of  his  arguments,  but  by  his  marvelous 
mastery  of  the  art  of  putting  things;  that  the  shouts  of 
laughter  which  every  few  moments  shake  the  hall  are  not 
caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  auditors  to  religion  and  their 
delight  in  having  it  held  up  to  ridicule,  but  simply  by  the 
mental  titillation  caused  by  the  sudden  impact  of  the  un- 
expected. The  clergy  would  see  what  a  grave  mistake 
they  make  in  leaving  to  the  devil  the  monopoly  of  the 
use  of  such  an  argumentative  weapon  as  wit.  The  preach- 
ers who  should  listen  to  Ingersoll  would,  we  believe, 
leave  the  hall  not  only  enriched  by  many  ideas  new  to 
them,  that  would  be  immensely  useful  in  the  pulpit,  but 
feeling  keen  regret  that  Providence  had  found  it  contrary 
to  its  plans  to  engage  Ingersoll  for  the  other  side.  What 
a  preacher  he  would  have  made  !  He  would  have  laughed 
Satan  out  of  court,  made  sin  ridiculous  to  his  congrega- 
tion, and  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the  sinner  who  should 
sit  under  his  ministrations  the  uncomfortable  conviction 
that  in  not  keeping  the  Commandments  he  was  making 
himself  absurd. 


A  Democratic  defeat  in  this  city  at  the  coming  election 
would  dethrone  Boss  Buckley.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  will  put  many  decent  Democrats  under  strong  tempta- 


tion to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  Buckley's  rule  has 
become  intolerably  odious  to  self-respecting  members  of 
the  party  whose  nominations  he  dictates.  No  San  Fran- 
cisco Democrat  can  hope  for  office  who  does  not  abase 
himself  before  the  boss,  in  the  'throne-room  behind  his 
Bush  street  saloon.  No  party  can  afford  to  submit  to  such 
a  dictatorship  as  that  of  Buckley. 


A  MAN  TO  BE  PITIED. 


When  a  rich  man's  coachman,  butcher  or  baker  runs 
off  with  the  rich  man's  daughter  and  marries  her,  he  does 
a  thing  which,  while  not  in  itself  heart-rending,  is  yet  so 
sure  to  bring  the  honest  fellow  unhappiness  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  discriminating  naturally  goes  out  to  him. 
His  misfortunes  begin  from  the  moment  that  the  parson 
ironically  requests  heaven  to  bestow  its  blessing  upon  the 
incongruous  union.  No  man  wishes  to  spend  his  honey- 
moon in  a  glass  house,  and  that  is  an  experience  which 
the  fond  but  foolish  coachman  or  butcher  or  baker  who 
weds  a  millionaire's  daughter  cannot  escape.  Reporters 
encompass  him  round  about  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
When  he  strolls  abroad  with  his  bride,  he  finds  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  procession  which  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a  parade  of  a  press  club.  And  then  he  is  in  bodily 
peril,  for  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  rich  girls  who  elope 
are  nearly  always  of  an  extremely  choleric  temper.  But 
even  if  the  bridegroom  escapes  being  horsewhipped  or 
murdered,  and  wears  out  the  interest  of  the  reporters, 
felicity  cannot  be  his,  because  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
married  a  fool ;  and  a  man  with  a  fool  for  a  wife,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  station  or  deserts,  is  doomed  to  lead  a  devil 
of  a  life.  The  coachman  may  be  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men (likewise  the  butcher  and  the  baker),  but  he  will  not 
be  able  to  make  his  wife  happy.  Her  habits  of  thought 
and  life,  her  tastes,  will  not  be  his,  for  all  her  life  she  has 
associated  with  what  he  calls  dudes,  and  she  will  try  to 
make  a  dude  of  him.  He  will  find  that  instead  of  marry- 
ing a  being  who  will  lean  upon  and  look  up  to  him,  he 
has  sentenced  himself  to  lead  a  kindergarten  existence, 
which  will  be  jKissed  in  receiving  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  speaking  grammatically,  walking  without  slouch- 
ing, eating  without  using  the  knife  as  a  shovel,  and 
so  forth.  This  will  be  misery  to  any  properly 
constituted  coachman;  for  if  he  is  the  man  he  ought 
to  be,  he  will  enjoy  sitting  down  to  his  meals  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, spitting  on  the  stove,  swearing  when  he  feels 
like  it,  using  double  negatives,  and  being  at  home  in  his 
own  house  generally.  He  will  prefer  beer  to  wine,  and 
beefsteak  and  onions  to  pate  de  fois  gras,  and  will  not 
always  patiently  submit  to  having  these  preferences  queru- 
lously condemned  as  vulgarities.  Moreover,  if  his  wife 
keeps  up  such  flipperies  as  piano-playing,  picture-paint- 
ing, and  fancy  needle  work,  the  masculine  mind  of  the 
coachman,  when  freed  from  the  observing  mists  of  first 
love,  will  revolt  against  so  useless  a  waste  of  energy,  and 
he  will  gaze  with  growing  indignation  upon  the  idle  wash- 
tub,  and  his  unpatched  trousers  and  undarned  socks. 
Additional  exasperation  will  come  to  him  in  the  repin- 
ings  of  Mrs.  Coachman  for  the  loss  of  her  fine  friends, 
and  the  social  pleasures  which  were  wont  to  be  hers  in  her 
maiden  state.  He  will  find  the  courage  to  rebuke  her  for 
these  weaknesses,  and  she  will  reply  by  reminding  him 
what  a  long  pair  of  stairs  she  walked  down  to  put  herself 
upon  a  level  with  him.  Hereupon  the  proud  spirit  of  the 
coachman  will  move  him  to  lay  upon  her  the  horny  hand 
of  correction,  and  then,  if  the  husband  be  lucky,  the 
divorce  court  will  open  its  doors.  Both  will  liy  to  it  with 
gladness,  and  the  pretty  romance  will  end  in  one  happy 
coachman,  and  one  disgraced  and  miserable  woman. 
The  coachman  can  get  another  situation,  and  a  wife  who 
will  make  him  happy,  but  who  will  wed  again  the  million- 
aire's daughter,  or  even  receive  her  socially? 

The  now  famous  coachman  of  Count  Morosini,  oi 
New  York,  fancies,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  triumph  at 
having  captured  an  heiress,  that  he  is  a  happy  man;  but 
he  will  be  marvelously  fortunate  if  he  does  not,  before  the 
year  is  out,  poignantly  regret  that  the  rifle  with  which  his 
opulent  father-in-law  is  so  handy  had  not  been  pointed  at 
his  own  head  instead  of  over  those  of  the  mob  which  the 
other  day  surrounded  the  Morosini  mansion,  to  testify  by 
shout  and  jeer  their  thoughtless  joy  over  the  success  of 
one  of  their  kind  in  scaling  the  social  barriers. 


Joaquin  Miller,  having  been  accused  by  a  New  York 
paper  of  plagiarizing  the  lines — 

For  all  you  can  hold  in  your  cold,  dead  hand 
Is  what  jou  have  given  away, 

challenges  his  critic  "  to  show  where  these  lines,  or  any 
part  of  them,  or  any  of  my  creations,  in  word  or  concep- 
tion, can  be  found  outside  of  my  own  works."  He  avers 
that  this  is  the  first  time  his  originality  has  been  questioned. 
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INSULTING  THE  GERMAN  VOTER. 

According  to  the  Democratic  conception  of  him,  the 
German  voter  sits,  Gambrinus-like,  enthroned  on  a  beer- 
barrel,  and  holding,  scepter-wise,  a  glass  of  lager.  The 
appeals  to  him  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  are  odorant 
of  hops.  Nothing  but  beer  is  talked  to  him.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  spend  his  days  in  wishing  for  night  to  come,  that 
he  may  waddle  to  his  pet  saloon  and  swill  beer  until 
it  is  time  to  reel  home — there  to  pray  on  his  unsteady 
knees  before  seeking  sleep  that  confusion  may  descend 
upon  all  who  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  upon  Liberty  's  sacred 
symbol — a  beer-keg. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  a  swiller  of  beer 
in  order  to  have  a  detestation  of  the  principle  underlying 
prohibitory  laws.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  be  a  Ger- 
man in  order  to  have  clear  notions  as  to  the  proper  scope 
of  legislation.  A  red  nose  and  a  distended  paunch  are 
far  from  being  outward  signs  of  an  inward  love  of  liberty. 
These  things  our  Democratic  friends  have  either  forgot- 
ten, or  they  assume  that  a  man  born  in  Germany  and 
who  has  emigrated  to  this  republic  cannot  comprehend 
them.  We  do  not  know  how  the  Germans  as  a  class  like 
the  sort  of  attention  that  they  are  receiving  from  the 
Democratic  press,  but  as  German  nature  doubtless  resem- 
bles human  nature  in  general,  we  fancy  that  it  can't  be 
especially  agreeable.  To  be  held  up  on  national  view  as 
a  man  whose  first  duty  and  highest  pleasure  it  is  to  guzzle 
lager  may  be  an  honorable  distinction  in  Democratic 
eyes,  but  we  doubt  if  any  moderately  intelligent  and  rea- 
sonably self-respecting  German  so  considers  it.  Of 
course,  a  thing  of  itself  unimportant  may  be  made  by  cir- 
cumstances to  stand  for  a  great  principle.  Time  has  been 
when  a  plantation  darkey,  in  intelligence  little  above  the 
ape,  and  personally  as  unattractive,  has  in  his  fragrant 
person  represented  a  cause  for  which  many  thousands  of 
men  of  a  superior  race  willingly  laid  down  their  lives.  So, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  ignorance  and  fanaticism  might 
force  a  beer-keg  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  would  be- 
come significant  of  the  most  precious  rights  of  mankind. 
Still,  even  in  that  case,  a  love  of  liberty  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  a  love  of  beer,  even  as  an  abhorrence  of  slavery 
was  felt  by  millions  who  had  no  fondness  for  colored 
society. 

This  is  a  distinction  which  the  Democrats,  in  their  en- 
ticing cooings  to  the  German  voter,  do  not  draw;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  they  will  be  likely  to  offend  instead  of 
please  that  really  very  large  number  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
ex-subjects  in  this  country  who  have  no  ambition  to  be 
thought  mere  "  lager-beer  Dutchmen,"  and  whose  im- 
agination creates  a  heaven  beyond  the  skies  that  is  not  in 
the  similitude  of  a  brewery. 


THE  NEVADA  SENATORSHIP. 

The  senatorial  game  in  Nevada  is  becoming  interestingly 
intricate.  As  told  before  in  these  columns,  it  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Wren,  a  Republican  of  Eureka,  is  willing  to 
back  with  money  a  Democrat  to  make  a  fight  against  Sen- 
ator Jones  in  the  western  counties,  where  the  latter  is 
strongest — Mr.  Wren  trusting  to  get  enough  Republican 
legislators  elected  in  the  eastern  counties  to  make  the  prize 
his  own.  To  offset  this  scheme,  Senator  Jones,  it  is  said,  is 
dickering  with  the  Democrats,  the  price  of  their  friendship 
to  be  the  electoral  votes  of  the  state,  which  he  thinks  he 
has  influence  enough  to  throw  <br  Mr.  Cleveland.  A  new 
complication  has  occurred  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
however,  which  interferes  seriously  with  the  highly  patri- 
otic plans  of  both  Senator  Jones  and  Mr.  Wren.  C.  C. 
Stevenson,  of  Gold  Hill,  is  an  ambitious  Republican  who 
is  rich,  and  for  some  years  he  has  yearned  for  the  promi- 
nence which  a  seat  in  the  Senate  confers.  We  are  in- 
formed that  it  was  Mr.  Stevenson's  intention  to  enter  the 
race  this  year,  but  that  Senator  Jones  induced  him  to 
forego  the  design,  on  promise  that  he  would  help  Mr. 
Stevenson  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power  two  years  from 
now.  Recently  it  has  become  an  open  secret  that  Senator 
Fair  means  to  succeed  himself  in  1886.  This  alters  the 
situation  very  seriously  for  Mr.  Stevenson.  Heavy  as 
his  purse  is,  it  is  a  mere  sugar-teat  compared  to  the 
mighty  gold-laden  gunnysack  of  the  Democratic  Senator. 
It  is  now  expected,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Stevenson  will  de- 
cline to  oblige  Senator  Jones  by  keeping  out  of  his  way. 

The  unusual  abundance  of  Republican  senatorial 
aspirants  cheers  the  Nevada  Democratic  heart.  The 
rivalries  of  the  candidates  open  avenues  in  which  the 
Democratic  politicians  can  make  themselves  useful  to 
their  party,  as  well  as  earn  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  foul 
day's  work.  To  those  Nevada  Republicans  who  regard 
the  electoral  vote  as  of  greater  importance  than  the 
election  of  any  particular  member  of  the  party  to  the 


Senate,  the  situation  is  not  agreeable,  for  there  is  no 
telling  what  mischief  Messrs.  Jones,  Wren  and  Stevenson 
may  not  do  between  them.  We  repeat  that  the  National 
Committee  should  keep  an  eye  on  Nevada. 


The  Catholic  Universe  does  not  assent  to  the  new 
Democratic  doctrine,  that  a  man  whose  private  life  is 
vicious  can  make  a  good  public  officer.    It  says : 

We  do  not  write  on  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
votes  in  the  presidential  contest.  The  subject  has  entered  the 
5tnjggle,  and  in  consequent  discussion  there  lias  appeared  and 
been  advocated  a  theory  that  would  take  all  opprobrium  from 
unchaste  action,  and  tend  to  demoralize  public  sentiment. 
No  person  having  the  virtue  of  the  people  at  heart  can  consider 
such  a  result  without  concern.    For  this  reason  we  write. 

It  is  broadly  asserted  that  the  chastity  of  a  person  holding 
public  office  need  not  be  considered;  that  a  person  who  is  regard- 
less of  that  virtue  may  nevertheless  be  most  competent  and  trust- 
worthy in  public  life.  History  does  not  sustain  those  who  so 
judge.  Scriptures,  the  history  of  the  church,  and  profane  history, 
are  full  of  warning  to  the  contrary.  The  instances  of  Samson, 
David,  Solomon  and  Herod,  in  Holy  .Writ,  suffice  to  show  how 
crimes  of  this  kind  are  visited  not  only  upon  the  criminals  them- 
selves, but  on  the  people  entrusted  to  them.  In  church  history, 
the  persecution  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  kingdoms  placed 
under  interdict,  the  schisms  and  heresies,  caused  by  lustful  rulers, 
notably  the  defection  of  England  from  Catholicity,  are  sufficient 
illustration.  In  profane  history  we  note  wars  caused  by  such 
crimes,  numberless  intrigues  leading  to  ]>ctty  |>ersecutions,  op- 
pressions and  death  of  citizens.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  principal  events  of  history,  from  the  Trojan  war  in  the 
fable  down  to  our  own  century,  can  easily  recall  facts  without 
number  that  are  to  the  point,  so  that  it  can  be  asserted  with  all 
probability  that  nothing  else  has  so  changed  the  face  of  empires 
and  caused  such  desolation  as  unchastity  in  public  men.  It 
can  thus  be  seen  that  chastity  in  public  life  is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern,  and  how  flippant  is  the  talk  of  those  who  wish,  for  par- 
tisan purposes,  to  create  a  different  impression. 

The  writer  of  the  article  from  which  the  above  quotation 
is  made  is  T.  F.  Mahar,  D.  D.  We  commend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  Reverend  Father  Prendergast  of  this  city, 
who,  in  a  recent  sermon,  took  the  contrary  ground. 


Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  evidently  a  hearty 
contempt  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  pities  as  well  as  blames 
the  Democratic  party  for  having  nominated  him  for  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Dana  does  not  say  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  a  bad  man,  or  a  dangerous  man,  but  merely  that  he  is 
a  commonplace  sort  of  person,  who  might  make  a  rather 
good  sheriff  or  mayor,  but  who  would  be  ridiculously  out 
of  place  in  the  White  House.  According  to  Mr.  Dana,  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  a  very  ordinary  intellect,  no  education  to 
boast  of,  and  is  even  deficient  in  the  social  knowledge  of 
the  average  gentleman.  Mr.  Dana  speaks  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  characteristics  with  the  air  of  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  matters  he  is  talking  about.  Mr.  Dana 
is  himself  an  exceedingly  well-informed  person,  of  great 
natural  vigor  and  brightness  of  mind.  A  man  of  this 
cast  is  usually  very  impatient  of  stupidity,  which  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  Mr.  Dana's  bolting  the  ticket  of  his 
party.  He  simply  declines  to  devote  his  abilities  to  the 
exaltation  of  a  Nobody  to  the  presidency. 


We  have  heretofore  repeatedly  warned  the  Republican 
managers  of  the  canvass  in  this  state  not  to  be  over-confi- 
dent of  success.  The  Democrats  are  good  fighters,  and 
it  is  plain  that  they  are  hopeful  of  carrying  California. 
They  have  organized  more  thoroughly  than  the  Repub- 
licans, and  organization  tells  on  electhn  day.  If  any- 
thing can  overcome  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Blaine,  it 
is  the  sort  of  hard  work  that  the  Democrats  are  doing. 
This  work  should  be  met  with  work  of  the  same  char- 
acter. Popular  enthusiasm  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  party  to 
have  in  its  favor,  but  in  a  campaign  extending  over  five 
months  the  party  that  strives  hardest  for  victory  is  very 
likely  to  win  it.  Less  "hurrah,"  gentlemen  of  the  Re- 
publican committees,  state  and  county,  and  more  prac- 
tical endeavor.   

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Chronicle,  in  pursu- 
ance of  its  anti-monopoly  duty,  invites  the  notice  of  the 
oppressed  public  to  a  shameful  outrage  perpetrated  upon 
the  people  of  Tucson  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  It  appears  that  the  Tucsonitcs  were,  until 
recently,  in  the  enjoyment  of  home-made  ice  at  two  cents 
a  pound.  The  railroad  monopoly  greedily  and  mali- 
ciously landed  Truckee  river  ice  in  the  town,  and  supplied 
consumers  at  one  cent  a  pound.  There  arc  rumors  that 
a  further  infamy,  in  the  form  of  ice  for  nothing,  may 
shortly  be  thrust  upon  the  helpless  people  of  Tucson — 
who,  strange  to  say,  have  not  as  yet  risen  in  armed  resist- 
ance.   

We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  paper  an  interesting  letter 
from  General  Crook  to  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadel- 
phia,- President  of  the  Indian  Aid  Association,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Apaches.  Asan  authority  upon  the  Indian 
question,  General  Crook  has  no  superior. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Cheap  entertainment  for  the  million  :  Say  Pope  in 
Pixley's  presence,  and  rats  within  a  terrier's  hearing.  Two 
shows  under  one  tent;  same  jicrformance  in  each  ring; 
admission  to  both  only  ten  cents. 

The  strangest  manifestation  yet  seen  at  Lulu  Hurst's 
seances  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening.  It  was  a  reporter 
of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  with  a  hundred  dollars  in  his 
possession.  As  he  publicly  offered  to  bet  it  that  he 
could  duplicate  the  girl's  feats,  the  presumption  is  reason- 
able that  he  came  honestly  by  the  money. 

A  Stockton  saloon-keeper  who  returned  from  the  East, 
where  he  had  been  on  a  visit,  was  accorded  the  honor  of 
a  serenade  the  other  evening.  Prominent  citizens  in 
large  numbers  called  upon  him  and  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  while  they  gazed  upon  him  in  wonder  and 
gratitude.  There  are  very  few  returned  Stocktonians  in 
Stockton. 

The  question,  What  arc  actresses'  husbands  good  for? 
has  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  one  of  the  tribe  in 
Madrid.  They  are  good  to  kill  managers.  The  wife  of 
this  Madrid  husband  was  rebuked  by  the  manager  for 
dancing  badly,  and,  refusing  to  apologize,  he  was  promptly 
knifed  to  death  by  the  gentleman  whose  sole  support  the 
danseuse  was. 

The  prevalence  of  cigarette  smoking,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pipe-stem  legs  among  the  young  aristocracy  of  the 
East,  is  having  its  natural  result.  Young  ladies  with 
money  enough  to  support  husbands  are  marrying  their 
coachmen  and  butchers.  Society  is  horrified,  of  course, 
but  the  officials  around  the  Census  Bureau  manifest 
great  cheerfulness. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  visited  the  various  kindergartens  of 
the  city  on  Tuesday.  On  entering  the  Stanford  institution 
he  seated  himself  on  the  teacher's  platform,  and  a  strong 
odor  of  sulphur  and  brimstone  immediately  filled  the 
room.  The  Colonel  presently  leaped  from  his  chair, 
having  received  private  information  that  he  had  sat  down 
upon  a  bunch  of  matches  in  his  coat-tail  pocket. 

Public  attention  being  now  drawn  to  feats  of  strength, 
an  able  editor  on  one  of  San  Francisco's  morning  jour- 
nals has  determined  to  profit  by  the  passing  whim,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  will  give  public  exhibitions  of  his  ability 
to  burn  a  hole  through  an  inch  plank  of  Oregon  pine  by 
merely  breathing  upon  it.  In  order  to  throw  a  taking  air 
of  mystery  around  this  performance — familiar  to  most 
newspaper  offices — the  gifted  editor  will  claim  that  he  is 
aided  by  spirits. 

The  attention  of  Miss  Lulu  Hurst  is  respectfully  direct- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  rainy  season  is  approaching.  She 
can  make  a  fortune  by  introducing  the  Hurst  umbrella  to 
the  California  market.  An  umbrella  that  would  pick  a 
man  up  and  walk  off  with  him  would  rapidly  take  the 
place  in  popular  favor  of  the  old-style  article,  which 
supinely  permits  a  man  to  pick  it  up  and  walk  away  with 
it.  Miss  Hurst  has  a  grand  opport unity  to  fill  a  long-felt 
want  and  her  electric  pockets. 

On  Saturday  evening  last  there  stood  on  the  sidewalk 
before  the  hall  in  which  Colonel  Ingersoll  was  to  lecture, 
a  number  of  men  and  boys,  who  offered  to  every  one,  free 
of  charge,  a  nicely  printed  pamphlet  of  over  two  hun- 
dred pages.  It  was  an  antidote  to  infidel  poison,  being  a 
reply  to  Ingersoll  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert,  a  Catholic 
priest.  The  reply  is  clever,  and  gives  Colonel  Hob  the 
warmest  toasting  he  has  ever  received.  So  sharp,  indeed, 
is  the  logical  dirk  which  this  clever  priest  drives  'between 
the  ribs  of  the  famous  peripatetic  foe  of  the  Most  High, 
that  it  must  move  to  wrath  such  of  his  admirers  as  read 
it.  Should  this  wrath  find  expression  in  the  distribution 
of  Ingersollian  pamphlets  at  the  doors  of  the  Catholic 
churches  to-morrow,  it  is  hoped  that  the  faithful  will  bear 
the  impertinence  as  good-naturedly  as  the  similar  atten- 
tion was  tolerated  by  the  unbelieving  crowd  which  pressed 
its  way  into  Metropolitan  Temple. 

There  was  the  usual  solemn  foolery  by  the  doctors  at 
the  Hutchings  hanging.  The  step-ladder  was  hastily 
dragged  beneath  the  scaffold,  the  grave-visaged  physi- 
cian ran  up  it,  grabbed  the  choking  wretch  by  the  wrist, 
and  laid  his  learned  car  against  the  chest,  to  listen  to  the 
heart's  wild  work.  Another  doctor  kept  tally,  with  pencil 
and  paper,  of  the  pulsations,  and  when  they  ceased,  the 
representative  of  science  descended  the  step-ladder,  and 
the  awe-stricken  crowd  and  the  Sheriff  learned  that  the 
dead  man  hanging  before  their  eyes  was  dead.  Without 
this  information  formally  given,  the  crowd  and  the  Sheriff 
would  probably  have  been  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  their  fellow-citizen  depending  from  the  gallows 
was  swinging  at  the  end  of  a  rope  for  his  own  entertain- 
ment. It  is  a  bit  of  ghastly  humbug,  this  pawing  of 
hanged  men  by  the  doctors.  All  that  medical  science 
can  learn  by  such  investigation  has  been  learned  long 
ago.  It  is  now  done  either  through  deference  to  a  cus- 
tom that  has  lost  its  usefulness,  or  it  is  prompted  by  the 
charlatan  spirit  that  moves  the  quack  to  endeavor  to 
impress  the  vulgar  mob  with  the  notion  that  he  is  the  re- 
pository of  mysterious  knowledge.  The  doctor  who 
climbs  the  sub-scaffold  step-ladder  should  carry  a  stuffed 
owl  with  him,  and  have  a  crucible  ablaze  with  blue  fire 
handy,  to  lend  the  proper  effect  of  ghastliness  to  his 
entirely  useless  proceedings. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AMERICAN  CIRES. 


AS  SEEN  TllkOUCH  COCKNEY  GLASSES. 


The  London  World  makes  a  specialty  of  rasping  our 
reelings  by  disrespectful  observations  upon  Columbia's 
daughters.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  World  (whose  edi- 
tor, Edmund  Yates,  is  in  jail  for  libel,  by  the  way) 
"American  girls,  civilized  and  uncivilized,"  are  pictured 
thus: 

By  the  uncivilized  American  girl  is  meant  the  girl  who 
has  not  "  done  Yewrope."  She  has  never  been  out 
of  her  own  New  York  or  Boston  ;  she  is  unspoilt  by  Paris ; 
she  is  a  fresh  Yankee,  with  all  her  native  raw  material 
glaringly  exposed.  She  is  generally  very  pretty  ;  her  com- 
corriplexion  dazzling,  her  eyes  are  dark  and  brilliant,  her 
little  foot  and  hand  ravishing,  and  her  figure  slight  and 
slim  as  a  wand  of  willow.  Make  her  speak  (she  won't 
require  much  making,  by  the  by),  and  her  voice  is  harsh 
and  loud,  her  accent  is  outrageous,  and  her  nasal  twang 
unbearable.  She  has  an  immense  amount  of  fun  in  her 
(that  is,  if  you  get  hold  of  a  good  specimen  to  study) ;  she 
has  plenty  of  wit  and  shrewd,  quaint  humor;  and  she  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  She  is  a  romp  at 
heart,  and  loves  a  bit  of  hard  llirting  dearly.  She  is  not 
very 'accomplished;  but  she  knows  arithmetic  well,  and 
fully  appreciates  the  value  of  money.  There  is  generally 
something  original  about  her;  she  has  her  own  peculiar 
"notions"  and  eccentric  ways  of  behaving  in  society. 
She  always  talks  loud,  as  if  she  thought  you  were  deaf, 
and  always  in  haste,  as  if  an  express  train  waited  for  her 
just  one  minute  and  no  more.  She  has  a  hearty  appetite, 
and  mixes  the  strangest  condiments  together.  At  her 
breakfast  she  breaks  up  four  or  five  half-boiled  eggs  in  a 
tumbler,  and  beats  them  violently  into  a  sort  of  yellow- 
mash,  before  she  will  taste  them ;  and  with  these  eggs  she 
devours  corn-cakes,  rolls,  "  m'lasses,"  toast,  jam,  bacon, 
fish,  fowl,  hominy,  prunes,  coffee,  cream  ;  often  finishing 
with  a  plate  of  fruit  and  a  tumbler  of  iced  water.  She 
usually  has  a  lot  of  candy  in  her  pocket,  and  eats  it  at 
all  hours.  She  loves  to  sit  in  a  rocking-chair,  in  the  heat 
of  sun  or  fire,  munching  candy  and  reading  novels.  She 
does  not  care  for  sewing  or  housework ;  she  considers  it 
beneath  her,  and  leaves  it  to  the  "helps,"  or  servants. 
She  loves  to  display  her  small  feet  and  hands — a  peculi- 
arity of  American  women.  They  occasionally  glory  in 
an  instep;  but  this  is  seldom,  their  feet,  as  a  rule,  being 
small,  narrow,  thin,  and  flat.  Hut  a  foot  of  this  kind 
can  be  made  to  look  a  tiny  wonder  in  a  well-fitting  boot; 
therefore  the  American  girl  delights  in  boots  and  eke  in 
gloves,  and  spends  the  greater  part  of  her  pocket-money 
on  these  items.  She  dreams  of  Yew  rope,  but  as  yet  she 
has  not  been  there,  and  it  glitters  like  a  fairy  vision  in 
the  distance.  Paris  and  London  she  thinks  of  as  places 
where  ravishing  toilets  may  be  purchased  at  a  moderate 
cost;  and  she  pictures  /-taly  as  a  land  overflowing  with 
romance  and  moonlight,  and  filled  w  ith  languishing  lovers, 
all  of  them  with  big  titles,  and  any  of  whom  can  be 
bought,  titles  and  ali,  for  a  reasonable  sum  of  money. 
She  has  half  a  dozen  strings  to  her  bow,  in  the  shape  of 
marriageable  young  men,  who  all  hang  about  her  like  so 
many  fish  on  a  line,  none  of  them  certain  of  their  fate, 
but  all  of  them  needing  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  cash  in 
the  meantime,  in  order  to  remain  in  the  good  graces  of 
their  lady-love,  who  is  generally  provokingly  indifferent  to 
each  and  all  of  their  claims.  She  only  makes  a  few  cool 
and  collected  business  arrangements  with  them — such  as 
letting  them  plainly  understand  that  she  will  condescend 
to  accept  bonnets  from  one,  shoes  from  another,  gloves 
from  another,  fans  from  another,  jewelry  from  another,  and 
so  forth  ;  and  she  makes  it  clearly  evident  that  she  expects 
to  receive  such  articles  of  dress  as  payment  for  permission 
to  adore  her. 

She  is,  as  a  rule,  very  lively,  and  has  a  fair  amount  of 
surface  knowledge,  which  serves  her  in  good  stead 
when  she  desires  to  "come  out  strong"  in  conversation. 
The  simpering  affectation  of  innocent  ignorance,  so  com- 
monly practiced  by  the  English  girl  who  is  not  sure  of  her 
ground,  is  utterly  discarded  by  her  American  sister,  who 
rushes  headlong  into  any  discussion,  no  matter  how 
abstruse,  and  hazards  remarks  which  are  sometimes  mar- 
velously  shrewd  and  clever,  but  oftener  very  shallow  and 
absurd.  But  the  American  girl  does  mind  what  she  says, 
as  long  as  she  says  something — to  keep  silence  on  any 
subject  is  an  insufferable  torture  to  her.  "Sakes  alive  !" 
exclaimed  a  charmingly  lovely  Yankee  belle  to  me  one 
evening,  "what  are  our  tongues  for,  if  we  mayn't  talk? 
Guess  the  English  are  a  long  way  too  solemn ;  they  don't 
have  more  funerals  than  we  do,  say?"  Absolute  dignity 
of  manner  is  unknown  to  the  American  girl.  She  learns 
deportment  of  course — the  result  being  that  she  holds  her 
back  stiff  and  straight,  and  carries  her  head  very  high; 
but  the  slow  gliding  movement  of  a  highly-bred  French 
or  Italian  grande  dame  (for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
foreigners  surpass  the  English  in  grace  or  bearing)  is  a 
thingth'tt  highly  astonishes  her,  while  it  wins  her  reluctant 
admiration.  She  cannot  walk  slowly  to  save  her  life. 
She  skims  along  the  street  like  an  important  little  water 
wagtail,  very  prettily,  but  always  more  or  less  fussily. 
She  clings  to  the  belief  that  stiffness  of  back  constitutes 
elegance  of  carriage ;  ignoring,  or,  perhaps,  not  knowing, 
that  the  lithe  turn  of  a  woman's  waist  and  the  supple 
curve  of  her  back  are  charms  that  attract  the  painter's 
brush  and  sculptor's  chisel.  She  adores  shops,  and, 
however  wealthy  she  may  be,  she  thoroughly  enjoys  buy- 
ing cheap  things,  and  boasting  of  the  bargains  she  has 
made.  The  days  of  her  life  pass  in  novel-reading  and 
flirtation — and  she  herself  is  a  curious  compound  of  good- 
nature, cynicism,  affection,  worldliness,  tenderness,  and 
cunning;  and  with  all  her  good  points  considered  as 
favorably  as  possible,  she  is  never  quite  a  woman.  At 
least,  she  is  not  a  womanly  woman,  such  as  poets  rave  of 
and  artists  dream  of — she  has  no  spiritual  beauty  in  her 
soul  as  that  which  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  exquisite  face 
of  Ary  Scheffer's  "  Marguerite."  Whereas  an  unspoilt 
English  girl  is  like  a  ripening  peach,  still  on  its  tree,  and 


glowing  with  downy  and  beautiful  bloom,  the  unspoilt 
American  girl  is  like  the  same  peach  plucked  for  some 
time  and  carefully  packeil  in  a  box — good  fruit  and  fair  to 
look  at,  but  no  bloom  on  it. 

So  much  for  the  uncivilized  specimen,  the  regular  "  Yan- 
kee gel."  And  now  to  consider  briefly  the  influences  of 
Yew-rope  when  brought  to  bear  upon  such  a  nature,  and 
what  is  the  result  of  five  or  six  years'  residence  in  England 
upon  the  mind  of  an  American  woman.  The  first  notice- 
able change  in  her  is  that  she  disowns  and  and  despises 
her  own  country.  She  w  ishes  to  be  thought  English,  or 
French,  or  Italian — anything  rather  than  American.  She 
carefully  studies  her  pronunciation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  she  tries  hard  to  eradicate  from  her  memory 
the  distressing  nasal  twang  with  which  she  was  once 
familiar;  and  though  she  occasionally  betrays  her  origin 
by  placing  wrong  accents  upon  words,  such  as  "  ///quiry  " 
for  "  iiv/iv/ry,"  and  "rowt"  for  "route,"  she  generally 
succeeds  pretty  well  in  her  endeavor  to  talk  English  as 
the  English  themselves  talk  it.  Her  attempts  to  master 
French  and  Italian  are  seldom  crowned  with  the  like 
success;  she  has  not  the  least  idea  of  accent,  and  the  few 
sentences  she  utters  while  she  is  in  l'aris  are  certainly  not 
Parisian,  any  more  than  the  orders  which  she  issued  to 
the  covertly  grinning  waiters  at  the  hotel  in  Florence  are 
choice  Tuscan.  By  heritage  she  was  always  self-opinion- 
ated, and  Yew-rope  has  not  improved  her  in  this  respect. 
She  is  too  apt  to  consider  that  she  alone,  by  means 
of  her  shrewd  American  organization,  is  able  to  quickly 
receive  a  joke  or  grasp  an  idea ;  and  she  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  no  being  on 
earth  more  admirably  constituted  to  perceive  the  ludi- 
crous side  of  her  temperament  and  character  than  the 
quiet,  simple,  self-possessed  English  lady  who  pays  her  a 
decorous  afternoon  call,  or  the  bluff  Britisher,  w  ho,  from 
his  stalwart  height  and  breadth,  looks  w  ith  keenly  amused 
blue  eyes  into  the  dark,  restless  ones  of  the  born  Ameri- 
can and  would-be  London  girl,  thinking  to  himself,  as  he 
pays  her  the  compliment  she  thirsts  for,  how  very  unlike 
she  is  tcj  any  woman  that  he  would  choose  for  a  wife; 
she  all  the  while  feeling  convinced  that  he  must  be  falling 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  cannot  help  himself. 

The  "  civilized  "  American  girl  is  not  half  so  fascinat- 
ing as  the  "  uncivilized  "  one.  She  is  more  arrogant,  and 
much  more  shallow  and  commonplace.  She  has  gath- 
ered in  a  greater  amount  of  surface  knowledge  than  she 
knows  what  to  do  with,  and  she  chatters  away  about 
everything  with  surprising  volubility,  and  equally  surpris- 
ing incorrectness.  She  takes  her  opinions  on  the  topics 
of  the  day  from  the  tone  adopted  by  her  favorite  daily 
paper  or  weekly  journal,  for  her  thoughts  do  not  go  deep 
enough  to  permit  her  to  form  any  real  original  opinions 
of  her  own.  She  is  "  up  "  to  everything  you  can  mention, 
though.  Talk  about  music,  and  straightway  she  raves 
about  the  classical — nothing  less  will  suit  her  raptures — 
and  she  falls  into  ecstacies  over  the  name  of  Gliick,  Bee- 
thoven, and  Schumann,  knowing  nothing  whatever  of 
their  different  styles  and  structures  of  composition.  Talk 
about  pictures,  and  she  will  become  eloquent  concerning 
the  sublimities  of  Raffaelle,  Fra  Angelico,  or  Peruigino; 
of  literature,  and  she  swears  by  Shakespeare,  knowing 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  poetry  of  his  plays.  But  her 
plan  is  to  pretend  she  knows,  and  this  she  succeeds  in  very 
well — well  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  pass  muster  with  the 
good-tempered  English  folks,  w  ho  look  over  her  ignorance 
for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  she  affords.  For  amusing 
she  is,  and  always  will  be— if  not  through  native  wit,  then 
through  cultivated  conceit. 

The  American  girl  resident  in  Europe  is  always  the 
victim  of  a  craze  for  getting  "into  society,"  and  she  is 
generally  envious  of  those  who  are  already  there  by  he- 
reditary right.  She  clings  to  literary  and  artistic  celebri- 
ties, in  the  hope  that,  by  holding  on  very  tight  to  the 
acquaintance  of  some  rising  novelist  or  musical  composer, 
she  may  be  lifted  into  the  sunshine  of  the  "  Upper  Ten." 
Here  she  is  very  often  woefully  disappointed,  for  authors 
and  artists  who  become  highly  distinguished  have  a  won- 
derfully happy  knack  of  shaking  off  people  they  do  not 
care  about,  and  floating  up  to  social  honor  like  balloons 
released  from  too  much  ballast.  As  she  grows  older,  and 
sees  all  the  tropical  bloom  of  her  complexion  fading  into 
the  dried  Ribston  pippin  tint  common  to  middle-aged 
American  women,  the  envious  regrets  of  her  life  increase, 
as  she  beholds  the  brilliant  wheel  of  aristocratic  life  whirl- 
ing round  and  round,  utterly  regardless  of  her,  and  she 
begins  to  wish  she  had  never  left  America. 


GENERAL  CROOK  ON  THE  APACHES. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Arizona,  ) 
Whipple  Barracks,  Prescott,  July  16,  1884.5 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wki.sh  :  The  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions contained  in  your  communication  of  the  23d  ultimo 
would  be  found  in  a  recital  of  the  facts  which  careful  and 
impartial  investigation  could  not  fail  to  develop  in  regard 
to  the  Chiracahua  and  other  Apaches.  Until  such  an  in- 
vestigation— deep,  systematic,  and  perfectly  unbiased — 
can  be  made  by  yourself,  or  some  other  member  of  your 
association,  I  ask  that  some  consideration  be  given  to  the 
few  remarks  I  wish  to  make  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Apache  is  the  fiercest 
and  most  formidable  of  all  our  Indians  w  hen  upon  the 
War-path,  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  place  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  the  Apache  should  occupy,  but  there 
is  no  diversity  of  sentiment — at  least  not  among  army  of- 
ficers— as  to  the  skill  and  cunning  with  which  this  Indian 
conducts  all  warlike  operations.  Speaking  for  myself, 
after  a  somewhat  extended  experience  of  over  thirty-two 
years'  duration  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  from  British 
America  to  Mexico,  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  put  the  Apache  at  the  very 
head  for  natural  intelligence  and  discernment.  He  knows 
his  rights,  and  is  not  afraid  to  maintain  them.  Were  he 
a  Greek  or  a  Roman,  we  should  read  with  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  determination  to  die  rather  than  suffer 
wrong;  but  looking  at  him  as  a  native  of  our  own  soil, 


and  as  the  feeble  barrier  which  stands  between  ourselves 
and  the  silver  mines  or  coal  measures  supposed  to  exist 
on  his  reservation,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  justice 
to  his  virtues,  or  to  consider  his  faults  as  identical  with 
those  of  which  we  ourselves  should  be  guilty  under  similar 
provocation. 

We  have  now  on  the  White  Mountain — commonly 
know  as  the  San  Carlos — reservation  a  body  of  Apaches 
and  affiliated  tribes  numbering  almost  exactly  5,000  souls. 
Of  these  the  Chiracahua  Apaches  number  512,  of  whom 
120  are  warriors  and  half-grown  boys.  I  shall  limit  my 
remarks  to  this  band,  because  it  is  the  one  which  I  fol- 
lowed into  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  Mexico,  just  a  year  ago; 
and  being  the  very  last  body  of  American  Indians  to  come 
in  from  the  war-path,  the  improvement  effected  in  the 
past  few  months  in  the  condition  of  its  members  will  be 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  upon  which  to  base  the 
hope  we  may  entertain  for  the  future  of  any  of  the  abo- 
rigines. With  the  exception  of  infant  children  and  a  very 
few  broken-down  old  men  and  women,  everyone  of  these 
Apaches  of  both  sexes  is  now  hard  at  work  trying  to  make 
a  crop. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  the  reports  received  from  the 
military  officers  in  charge  of  them  are  of  the  most  en- 
couraging character.  Unless  some  totally  unexpected 
bad  weather  prevent,  they  will  raise  a  great  quantity  of 
cereals  and  vegetables,  and  will,  besides,  be  in  a  condition 
to  sell  for  cash  to  the  Quartermaster's  department  a  great 
share  of  the  barley,  corn,  hay,  and  fuel  consumed  by  the 
troops  in  the  posts  nearest  them.  I  expect  that  this  year 
all  or  nearly  all  the  articles  named  required  by  the  garri- 
sons of  San  Carlos  and  Fort  Apache  w  ill  be  supplied  by 
the  Apaches.  In  having  this  done,  two  objects  are  gained 
— the  Apache  is  kept  from  idleness,  and  is  made  a  pro- 
ducer. No  sermon  that  was  ever  preached  on  the  dignity 
of  labor  could  imprint  upon  the  savage  mind  the  im- 
pression received  when  he  sees  that  work  means  money, 
and  that  the  exact  measure  of  his  industry  is  to  be  found 
in  his  pocket-book.  .  .  .  He  recognizes  at  once  that  our 
regulative  system  is  well  adapted  for  the  preservation  of 
property,  or  the  preservation  of  order,  which  is  almost  the 
same  thing;  consequently  he  accepts  and  imitates  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  trie  simpler  forms  of  our  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  dealing  with  offenders  in  his  own  tribe.  An 
enlightened  self-interest  begins  to  dawn,  and  to  teach  him 
that  intemperance  and  industry  cannot  exist  in  the  same 
camp.  He  promptly  accedes  to  the  suggestions  that  the 
manufacture  of  his  favorite  liquor,  "  tizwin,"  be  stopped, 
and  that  the  corn,  once  used  for  this  purpose,  be  sofa  for 
money  or  ground  into  meal.  Then  he  begins  to  see  how 
great  is  the  money  value  of  his  squaw's  labor,  and  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  doing  away  with  the  ferocious 
custom  of  slashing  off  a  poor  w  ife's  nose  every  time  that 
a  drunken  maniac  imagines  he  has  some  cause  for 
jealousy.  This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  an  accurate  re- 
cital of  what  was  done  for  all  the  Apaches  in  1873,  1874, 
and  1875,  and  what  is  now  going  on  among  the  Chiraca- 
hua band.  I  am  not  going  beyond  the  limits  of  an  exact 
narrative  when  I  express  the  opinion  that  had  the  Apaches 
been  permitted  to  continue  in  the  path  of  civilization  and 
progress  in  which  I  placed  them  in  the  years  mentioned, 
many  of  them  would  by  this  time  have  been  fairly  well 
qualified  for  the  elective  franchise;  or  in  any  event,  instead 
of  being  dependent  upon  the  government  for  support, 
they  would  have  been  contributing  appreciably  to  the 
general  prosperity. 

Upon  being  re-assigned  to  command  the  Departnient 
of  Arizona,  I  found  that  all  that  had  been  accomplished 
with  so  much  patient  labor  had  been  destroyed,  and  al- 
most all  trace  of  it  had  been  obliterated.  From  the  sim- 
ple, pathetic  story  of  the  Apaches  I  gathered  that  they 
had  been  systematically  and  outrageously  plundered  by 
a  gang  of  sharks  thinly  disguised  as  Indian  agents,  and 
others.  The  Indians  had  about  lost  all  confidence  in  our 
government,  and  were  on  the  brink  of  an  outrage  which 
would  have  cost  us  heavily  in  the  losses  we  should  have 
had  to  suffer,  and  still  more  heavily  in  the  taxes  we  should 
have  had  to  pay  for  its  suppression.  In  this  exigency 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  I  personally  visited 
the  various  bands,  including  those  already  on  the  war- 
path, and  assured  them  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  rascals  of  whom 
they  complained,  but  were  sincerely  desirous  of  doing 
full  justice  to  the  Indians;  and  I  asked  them,  if  they  had 
any  confidence  left  in  me,  and  if  they  believed  that  I 
would  act  towards  them  just  exactly  as  if  they  were  white 
men,  to  remain  at  peace  until  an  adjustment  of  their 
wrongs  could  be  effected. 

With  the  Chiracahuas,  progress,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  rapid,  because,  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  more 
civilized  branches  of  the  tribe,  they  see  at  a  glance  how 
much  they  have  improved,  and  endeavor  to  emulate  them, 
without  obliging  us  to  reason  carefully  and  patiently  at 
every  step.  Had  they  been  isolated  from  the  other  bands, 
as  was  last  year  seriously  advocated  by  many  well-mean- 
ing persons,  this  improvement  could  not  have  been  ef- 
fected in  years.  One  more  word  upon  this  subject.  In 
dealing  with  the  Apache,  gentleness,  patience,  intelli- 
gence, truth,  and  honesty  are  essentials.  But  he  should 
be  led  to  believe  that  gentleness  is  not  inspired  by  fear, 
and  that  we  possess  the  power  to  compel  obedience  to  the 
new  regulations  which  are  presented  to  his  self-interest. 
There  are  always  to  be  found  in  every  community  turbu- 
lent or  unruly  spirits  who  resist  innovation,  and  are  prone 
to  antagonize  restraint  or  discipline  of  any  kind.  For 
such  persons  imprisonment  or  other  punishment  must  be 
provided,  but  always  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sense  of 
the  tribe  will  admit  that  the  punishment  is  fully  deserved. 

It  was  for  years  a  matter  of  reflection  to  me  how  best 
to  attain  the  end  desired.  W  ith  some  misgivings  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  arraigning  before  native  juries  offenders  charged 
with  misdemeanors  and  petty  crimes  against  members  of 
their  own  tribe.  These  juries  were  primarily  instructed 
by  army  officers  with  elementary  principles  of  law  and 
legal  procedure.  They  showed  themselves  apt  scholars, 
and  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  trust  con- 
fided in  them,  their  investigations  have  in  every  case 
been  thorough,  the  punishment  awarded  adequate  and 
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prompt,  and  the  results  beneficial  beyond  my  anticipa- 
tions. It  has  never  been  so  much  as  hinted  that  one  of 
the  Apache  jurymen  has  taken  a  bribe  or  gratuity  of  any 
kind — in  which  respect  they  are  still  behind  their  more 
civilized  brethren;  but  with  time  all  the  improvements  of 
the  nineteenth-century  jurisprudence  can  be  introduced. 

Having  given  you  this  brief  account  of  their  present 
condition,  I  will  help  you  to  form  some  conclusion  as  to 
the  future  of  the  Apaches.  During  my  recent  trip  to 
San  Carlos  I  had  conferences  with  all  the  bands.  The 
requests  they  had  to  make  were  that  they  should  be  pro- 
vided more  fully  with  farming  implements;  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  buy  breeding  cows  from  the  ranch- 
men living  near  the  reservation  ;  that  their  children  should 
be  educated ;  that  they  should  have  stores  in  which  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  the  extortionate  prices  now  de- 
manded for  calico,  sugar  and  every  other  purchase;  that 
they  should  have  a  grist-mill  erected  for  turning  their  grain 
into  meal,  and  that  they  should  pay  the  cost  in  tolls  to  be 
levied  on  their  grist.  W  hen  the  Great  Father  does  that, 
said  an  old  chief,  he  need  not  give  us  any  more  rations, 
because  we  can  raise  everything  ourselves.  And  lastly, 
they  pleaded  for  the  return  from  captivity,  in  which  they 
are  now  held  in  Chihuahua,  of  the  children  taken  from 
them  by  the  Mexican  forces.  The  Apaches  made  a  very 
strong  argument,  where,  indeed,  no  argument  was  needed, 
to  show  that  both  the  government  and  themselves  would 
be  gainers  by  a  system  which  gave  the  producer  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  money  for  his  products,  in  his  own 
fields  and  at  his  own  door.  "  It  is  not  good,"  said  one, 
"  that  we  should  sell  our  grain  for  two  and  three  cents  a 
pound,  and  then  turn  around  and  pay  nine  cents  for 
flour.  Put  up  for  us  a  little  mill  to  be  run  by  water,  and 
we  can  save  money.  Once  I  was  always  glad  to  go  on 
the  war-path  and  steal  stock;  now,  when  I  hear  the  silver 
dollars  jingling  in  my  pocket,  I  am  contented  and  happy." 
There  are  several  responsible  white  men  who  are  willing 
to  put  up  such  a  mill,  and  grind  the  Apache  wheat  for 
toll,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  best  arrangement  that 
could  be  made. 

Regarding  the  restitution  of  the  captive  children,  it 
must  be  plain  to  any  comprehension  that  the  Apaches 
will  always  have  a  cause  of  grievance  against  the  Mexicans 
so  long  as  those  members  of  the  tribe  are  retained,  and 
their  restitution  would  remove  the  last  vestige  of  an 
excuse  the  most  unruly  of  them  would  have  for  urging  a 
resumption  of  hostilities.  This  statement  has  already 
become  too  long,  perhaps,  but  I  will  add  to  it  my  firm 
belief  that  there  is  not  in  your  own  state  of  Pennsylvania 
a  village  of  the  same  population  more  peaceable  and  law- 
abiding  than  the  five  thousand  Apaches  on  the  San  Carlos 
reservation.  Very  respectfully,  George  Ckook, 
Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Army. 


BOSS  TWEED'S  SON. 


Richard  Tweed,  whose  death  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near 
Paris  is  reported  by  cable,  although  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Tweed,  never  held  any  position  in  New  York  city 
or  state.  It  was  the  intention  of  his  father  to  bring  him 
up  outside  of  political  pursuits,  and  he  wished  him  to 
follow  a  business  career.  With  this  intent,  Richard 
Tweed  was  given  a  desk  in  the  New  York  Printing  Com- 
pany's office,  in  the  Caxton  building,  in  Center  street. 
The  New  York  Printing  Company  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  ring,  and  had  for  President,  Charles  H.  Wilbour. 
All  the  printing  work  of  the  city  was  given  to  this  com- 
pany. He  exhibited  very  little  business  capacity.  Wil- 
liam M.  Tweed  then  adopted  another  plan,  and  pur- 
chasing from  the  Lelands  the  Metropolian  Hotel,  fitted 
it  up  in  elegant  style  and  placed  his  son  in  charge. 

The  hotel  became  the  headquarters  ot  the  Democratic 
party,  and  a  serious  rival  to  the  St.  Nicholas;  but  Rich- 
ard's ability  for  managing  a  hotel  was  even  worse  than 
his  capability  for  supervising  a  printing  office.  The  hotel 
was  a  failure.  When  the  ring  was  overturned  Richard 
Tweed's  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  ceased, 
and  others  enjoyed  the  expensive  attractions,  decorations 
and  improvements  upon  which  William  M.  Tweed  had 
lavished  so  much  money. 

While  holding  his  position  in  the  New  York  Printing 
Company,  and  as  proprietor  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
Richard  Weed  had  become  notorious  for  his  dissipation, 
which  undermined  his  health,  and  which  caused  his  father 
to  give  up  all  attempts  to  establish  him  in  business.  After 
the  failure  of  the  ring,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  the 
father  to  render  him  any  assistance.  Young  Tweed  was 
reputed  to  have  been  very  rich  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  ring,  as  it  was  thought  the  bulk  of  his  father's 
fortune  had  been  given  to  him.  This  was  not  the  case; 
as  the  transfer  to  him  by  William  M.  Tweed  was  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  go  his  father's  bond. 
After  the  bonds  were  released  the  property  was  re-trans- 
ferred, and  Richard  was  left  with  about  $200,000.  With 
this  amount  he  went  to  Europe,  and  there  continued  a 
life  of  dissipation,  finally  resulting  in  the  loss  of  his  reason. 

It  was  hoped  by  his  friends  that  if  he  could  only  be 
induced  to  marry,  there  might  be  some  change  in  him  for 
the  better,  and  about  four  years  ago  he  married  a  very 
estimable  lady.  After  a  short  time  passed  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner, he  soon  returned  to  his  old  habits,  adding  gambling 
to  his  other  vices,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  place 
him  in  the  insane  asylum,  where  he  died.  All  his  prop- 
erty is  said  to  have  been  wasted,  and  his  widow  has  been 
left  little  or  nothing  of  the  money  which  he  took  away 
with  him  to  Europe  about  ten  years  ago. 


Mrs.  Mackay,  it  is  said,  gives  away  at  least  $150,000  a 
year  in  charity.  And  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  some 
very  remarkable  appeals  are  made*  to  her  generosity. 
Forexample,  a  Parisian,  who  was  about  to  marry  hisdaugh- 
ter  to  some  happy  man,  applied  to  the  philanthropic  Amer- 
ican for  any  "old  diamonds  or  rubles  "  she  could  spare. 
It  is  sate  to  say  that  she  draws  the  line  of  charity  at  dia- 
monds and  rubies. 


MARK  TWAIN  AS  JENKINS. 

Something  over  twenty  years  ago  Mark  Twain  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Virginia  City 
Enterprise.  The  subjoined  effort  was  his  first  contribution, 
and  the  others  were  in  the  same  free-and-easy  strain.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  they  drew  wide  notice.  Re- 
ference is  made  several  times  in  this  first  letter  to  "  the 
Unreliable."  He  was  the  reporter  of  the  once  well-known 
but  long-sinc  e  departed  Yirginia  City  Union,  of  which 
Hon.  Tom  Fitch,  the  orator,  wasthe  editor.  This  reporter 
and  Mark  (then  doing  local  work  lor  the  Enterprise)  were 
sent  to  Carson  to  report  the  Legislature.  Mark  made 
wild  work  of  it.  He  was  too  lazy  to  pay  attention  to  the 
routine  proceedings,  got  everything  wrong,  and  his  reports 
were  so  unintentionally  funny  that  everybody  roared  over 
them.  Joe  Goodman,  editor  of  the  Enterprise,  sent  an- 
other reporter  to  Carson,  but  ordered  Twain  to  stay  there, 
too,  and  continue  his  diverting  record  of  legislative  pro- 
gress. Now  the  Union's  scribe  was  as  careful  and  accu- 
rate as  Mark  was  heedless  and  truth-defying.  His  reports 
were  models  of  correctness,  and  were  used  by  the  Legis- 
lature every  day  for  reference  instead  of  the  official 
minutes.  Twain  had  the  audacity,  in  the  face  of  his  own 
wretched  performances,  to  christen  this  pink  of  reporters 
the  Unreliable.  The  ironical  humor  of  the  title  pleased 
the  Washoe  fancy,  and  the  nick-name  stuck.  It  stuck  so 
fast,  indeed,  that  the  poor  fellow,  who  prided  himself 
upon  his  accuracy  more  than  upon  anything  else  in  life, 
was  called  nothing  else  by  anybody.  It  became  unbear- 
able to  him,  especially  as  Twain  kept  continually  rebuking 
him  in  "print  for  his  assumed  careless  statements.  The 
Unreliable  finally  left  Nevada  to  get  rid  of  his  name,  and 
has  been  lost  to  history.  .  » 

San  Francisco,  June  19,  '63. 

Editor  Enterprise;:  I  have  just  received,  per  Wells, 
Fargo,  the  following  sweet-scented  little  note,  written  in 
a  microscopic  hand,  in  the  centre  of  a  delicate  sheet  of 
paper — like  a  wedding  invitation  or  a  funeral  notice — and 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  answer  it : 

Virc.inia,  June  16. 

Mr.  Mark  Twain  :  Do  tell  us  something  about  the  fashions. 
I  am  dying  to  know  what  the  ladies  of  San  Francisco  are  wearing. 
Do,  now,  tell  us  all  you  know  about  it,  won't  you?  Pray,  excuse 
brevity,  for  I  am  in  such  a  hurry.  BETTIE. 

P.  S.    Please  burn  this  as  soon  as  you  have  read  it. 

"Do  tell  us" — and  she  is  in  "such  a  hurry."  Well,  I 
never  knew  a  girl  in  my  life  who  could  write  three  consec- 
utive sentences  without  italicizing  a  word.  They  can't 
do  it,  you  know.  Now,  if  I  had  a  wife  and  she — however, 
I  don't  think  I  shall  have  one  this  week,  and  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  borrow  trouble. 

Bettie,  my  love,  you  do  me  proud.  In  thus  requesting 
me  to  fix  up  the  fashions  for  you,  in  an  intelligent  manner, 
you  pay  a  compliment  to  my  critical  and  observant  eye, 
andmy  varied  and  extensive  information, which  a  mind  less 
perfectly  balanced  than  mine  could  scarcely  contemplate 
without  excessof  vanity.  Will  I  tell  you  about  the  fashions? 
I  will,  Bettie — you  better  bet  you  bet,  Betsy,  my  darling. 
1  learned  these  expressions  from  the  Unreliable;  like  all 
phrases  whic  h  fall  from  his  lips,  they  are  frightfully  vul- 
gar; but  then,  they  sound  rather  musical  than  otherwise. 

A  happy  circumstance  has  put  it  in  my  power  to  fur- 
nish you  the  fashions  from  headquarters — as  it  were,  Bet- 
tie. I  refer  to  the  assemblage  of  fashion,  elegance  and 
loveliness  called  together  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lick 
House  last  night  (a  party  given  by  the  proprietors  on  the 
occasion  of  my  paying  up  that  little  balance  due  on  my 
board  bill).  I  will  give  you  a  brief  and  lucid  description 
of  the  dresses  worn  by  several  of  the  ladies  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  were  present.  Mrs.  B.  was  arrayed  in  a  superb 
speckled  foulard,  with  the  stripes  running  fore  and  aft, 
and  with  collets  and  camails  to  match  ;  also  a  rotunde  of 
Chantilly  lace,  embroidered  with  blue  and  yellow  dogs 
and  birds  and  things,  done  in  cruel  and  edged  with  a  sol- 
ferino  fringe  four  inches  deep — lovely.  Mrs.  B.  is  tall, 
and  graceful  and  beautiful,  and  the  general  effect  of  her 
costume  was  to  render  her  appearance  extremely  lively. 

Miss  J.  W.  wore  a  charming  robe  polonais  of  scarlet 
ruche  a  la  vielle,  with  yellow  (luted  flounces  of  rich  bom- 
bazine, fourteen  inches  wide  ;  low  neck  and  short  sleeves; 
also  a  Figaro  veste  of  bleached  domestic  selvage  edge 
turned  down  with  a  back  stitch,  and  trimmed  with  (est oons 
of  blue  chicoree  taffetas.  Gay?  I  reckon  not.  Her  head- 
dress was  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever  saw :  a  bunch  of 
stately  ostrich  plumes — red  and  white — springing  like 
fountains  above  each  ear,  with  a  crown  between,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  Jkur  de  soleil,  fresh  from  the  garden. 
Ah,  me!  Miss  W.  looked  enchantirtgly  pretty;  however, 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  that — I  have  seen  her 
look  so,  even  in  a  milder  costume. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  W.  wore  a  heavy  rat-colored  brocade  silk 
studded  with  large  silver  stars  and  trimmed  with  organdie ; 
balloon  sleeves  of  nankeen  pique  gathered  at  the  wrist, 
cut  bias  and  hollowed  out  some  at  the  elbow;  also  a 
bournous  of  black  Honiton  lace,  scolioped  and  embroi- 
dered in  violent  colors,  with  a  battle-piece  representing 
the  taking  of  Holland  by  the  Dutch;  low  necked  and 
high  heeled  shoes;  gloves;  palm-leaf  fan ;  hoops;  her 
head-dress  consisting  of  a  simple  maroon-colored  Sontag, 
with  festoons  of  blue  illusion  depending  from  it;  upon 
her  bosom  reposed  a  gorgeous  bouquet  of  real  sage  brush, 
imported  from  Washoe.  Mrs.  W.  looked  really  handsome. 
If  every  artic  le  of  dress  worn  by  her  on  this  occasion  had 
been  multiplied  seven  times,  1  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  improved  her  appearance  any. 

Miss  C.  wore  an  elegant  tkeveux  de  la  rcine  (with  ruf- 
fles and  furbelows,  trimmed  with  bands  of  guipure  round 
the  bottom),  and  a  mohair  Garibaldi  shirt ;  her  unique 
.head-dress  was  crowned  with  a  graceful  pontine  de  tcrre 
(Limcriuk  French),  and  she  had  her  hair  done  up  in 
papers — greenback.  The  effect  was  very  rich — partly  ow- 
ing to  the  market  value  of  the  material,  and  partly  to  the 
general  loveliness  of  the  lady  herself. 


Miss  A.  H.  wore  a  splendid  Lucia  di  Lammtnnoor, 
trimmed  with  green  baize;  also  a  cream-colored  man 
shaped pardessus,  with  a  deep  gore  in  the  neck,  and  > 
bellished  with  a  wide  grcque  of  taffeta  ribbon,  and  otl. 
w  ise  garnished  with  ruches  and  radishes  and  things.  Hci 
eoiffurt  was  a  simple  wreath  of  sardines  on  a  string.  She 
was  lovely  to  a  fault. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  effort,  Bettie  (1  wish  I 
knew  your  other  name),  for  an  unsanctified  newspaper  re- 
porter devoid  of  a  milliner's  education?  Doesn't  it  strike 
you  that  there  are  more  brains  and  fewer  oysters  in  my 
head  than  a  casual  acquaintance  with  me  would  lead  you 
to  suppose?  Ah,  well ;  what  I  don't  know,  1  let ,  is  hardly 
worth  the  finding  out,  I  can  tell  you.  I  could  have  de- 
scribed the  dresses  of  all  the  ladies  in  that  party,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  meddle  with  those  of  strangers.  I  might  unwit- 
tingly get  something  wrong  and  give  offense. 

You  see,  strangers  never  exercise  any  charity  in  matters 
of  this  kind — they  always  get  mad  at  the  least  inaccuracies 
of  description  concerning  their  apparel,  and  make  them- 
selves disagreeable.  But  if  you  will  just  rig  yourself  up 
according  to  the  modes  I  have  furnished,  you  bet  you'll 
do,  you  know.   You  can  weather  the  circus. 

You  will  naturally  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  the  most 
fashionable  style  of  male  attire,  and  I  may  as  well  give 
you  an  idea  of  my  own  personal  appearance  at  the  party. 
1  wore  one  of  Mr.  Lawlor's  shirts,  and  Mr.  Ridgway's 
vest,  and  Dr.  Wayman's  coat,  and  Mr.  Camp's  hat,  and 
Mr.  Paxton's  boots,  and  Jerry  Long's  white  kids,  and 
Judge  Gilchrist's  cravat,  and  the  Unreliable's  brass  seal 
ring,  and  Dr.  Toll-road  McDonald's  pantaloons — and  if 
you  have  an  idea  they  were  any  way  short  in  the?  legs,  do 
you  just  climb  into  them  once,  sweetness.  The  balance 
of  my  outfit  I  gathered  up  indiscriminately  from  various 
indiv  iduals,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  and  have  now 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  I  thoughtlessly  erased  the 
marks  from  the  different  garments  this  morning.  But  I 
looked  salubrious,  B,  if  ever  a  man  did. 

Messrs.  Editors,  I  never  wrote  such  a  personal  article 
before.  I  expect  I  had  better  go  home  now.  Well,  I 
have  been  here  long  enough,  anyhow.  I  didn't  come 
down  to  stay  always,  in  the  first  place.  I  don't  know  of 
anything  more  here  that  I  want  to  see.  1  might  just  as 
well  go  home  now  as  not;  I  have  been  wanting  to  go 
home  for  a  good  while.  I  don't  see  why  I  haven't  gone 
before  this.  They  all  say  it  is  healthier  up  there  than  it 
is  here.  I  believe  it.  I  have  not  been  very  well  for  a  week. 
I  don't  cat  enough,  I  expect.  But  I  would  stay  here 
just  as  long  as  I  pleased  though,  if  I  wanted  to.  But  I 
don't.  Well,  I  don't  care — I  am  going  home.  That  is 
the  amount  of  it;  and  very  soon,  too— maybe  sooner. 

Mark  Twain. 


MR.  'FOOTER  WILLIAMS  OUTRAGED. 


Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  was  absent  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Thompson  street  Poker  Club  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  as  he  was  known  to  have  received  the  money  due  him 
on  a  contract  involving  a  week's  labor  with  kalsomine,  it 
was  feared  that  either  he  had  been  decoyed  into  seeing 
some  Alderman  about  the  Broadway  franchise  or  had 
been  otherwise  foully  dealt  with.  A  relief  expedition 
was  therefore  organized,  headed  by  Mr.  Tooter  Williams, 
to  go  in  search  of  him,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful 
Smith,  who  still  had  hopes  of  Mr.  Whiffles  being  steered 
against  the  game,  contributed  funds  sufficient  to  transport 
the  expedition  to  the  central  portion  of  Sixth  avenue, 
where  Mr.  Whiflles  had  last  been  seen.  At  ten  o'clock 
Mr.  Williams  sighted  Mr.  Whiffles  standing  dejec  tedly  in 
a  doorway,  while  a  few  steps  away  stood  Miss  Melissa 
Brown,  who  was  coaxing  him  to  escort  her  home.  Mr. 
Williams  gallantly  joined  his  plea  to  that  of  the  lady,  at 
the  same  time  winking  at  Mr.  Whiffles  to  let  him  know 
of  the  lay-out  down  town.  But  Mr.  W  hiflles  was  obdu- 
rate. 

"Gwuffum  heah,"  he  said  to  the  lady;  "  I  doan'  want 
nuffin'  ter  do  wif  yo'  no  mo'." 
Miss  Melissa  shed  tears. 

"Take  the  lady  home  and  jine  in  de  nex'  jacker," 
urged  Mr.  Williams. 

"  No,  sah.  I  ain't  gwine  ter  take  her  home  no  mo'," 
said  Mr.  Whiffles. 

"  Whad's  de  madder,  Cy? "  asked  Professor  Bric  k,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  scientist.  "Ain't  you 
god  no  'sjderation  fer  de  seeks? " 

"Naw,  I  hain't,"  said  Mr.  Whiffles. 

Miss  Melissa  was  now  enjoying  a  real  good  cry. 

"  De  cause — de  cause?  "  asked  Mr.  Williams,  who  was 
affected  by  the  lady's  grief. 

"De  cause?"  iterated  Mr.  Whiffles.  "Why, dis  yar 
yeller  gal  kem  out  dis  evenin'  fer  a  preamble  up  de  aven- 
VOU,  an'  bimeby  I  arst  her  ter  come  in  an'  have  a  sang- 
widge  'n  some  cream.  'N  she  went,  'n  we  sot  down;  n 
in  er  niinnit,  '  'Sense  me,'  sez  she,  'jess — jess  a  minnit; ' 
'n  I  said  I  would,  knovvin'  she  was  a  lady,  'n  whacl  does 
she  do  but  tins  and  goes  ter  de  do',  'n  calls  in  three  mo' 
buck  mokes,  n  sots  'em  down  ter  sangwidges  'n  beer  '11 
cream;  'n  de  bill  was  mo'n  fo'  dollars.  No,  sah  ;  I  doan' 
mine  goin'  ter  de  club  'n  knockin'  de  tar  outen  Preach 
Smith  in  de  nex' jacker,  but  I  doan'  'scort  no  scch  wuffless 
niggah  'traction  as  datf" 

Mr.  Williams  felt  that  the  case  was  beyond  him. — Life. 


Afurpliy.    Phat's  this  comin'  doon  the  street? 

RtiUy.  Bedad  it's  me  uncle  Moike.  He's  wurkin  ter 
git  a  1  ic  nsion  as  a  Mixican  vetheran  av  the  war  av  eighteen 
noondred  an'  twilve,  and  they  won't  give  it  him,  the 
shpalpeensj 

Murphy.    How  long  has  he  been  in  the  coonthry? 
A'ei/ly.    He's  jisl  afther  landin'  lasht  Choosdy ! 


The  editor  of  the  Bodie  Free  Press  thus-playfully  alludes 
to  his  contemporary :  "  The  editor  of  the  A/iuer  kissed  an 
infant  child  of  his  neighbor  the  other  day.  The  doctor 
now  attending  the  child  pronounces  the  symptoms  delirium 
tremens." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SHORT  BITS. 


Now  that  the  remorseless  penster  has  hunted  down  the 
"dull  thud"  and  the  "convulsive  shudder,"  and  sent 
them  to  share  the  well-earned  repose  of  the  "  clever  gen- 
tleman "  of  the  last  generation,  would  it  not  !>e  well  if  he 
should  get  after  the  "conscientious"  actor  and  his 
"  pains-taking  "  sister  professional?  Ft  seems  to  me  that 
those  amiable  hut  overworked  technicalities  have  about 
served  their  time.  Let  the  dramatic  critics  borrow  a  book 
of  synonyms,  and  give  these  time-worn  adjectives  and  the 
public  a  rest.   

The  Sa/i  Franciscan  s  dramatic  critic  has  made  a 
hit.  Why  is  he  so  modest?  Not  even  a  nam  de  plume, 
which  I  might  begin  right  here  handing  down  to  posterity  ! 
The  man  who  refuses  to  make  a  critique  of  an  o[>era  a 
record  of  dress,  diamonds  and  fashionable  society  should 
not  be  unknown  to  fame.  His  name  belongs  among  the 
few  immortal  cognomens  that  were  not  born  to  die. 

During  the  Patti  season,  I  daily  searched  my  Chronicle 
for  information  on  the  all-absorbing  topic.  In  vain. 
There  was,  indeed,  the  name  of  the  o|)cra,  and  of  the 
artists  who  took  the  principal  roles.  But  the  fashionable 
critic  soon  launched  into  more  congenial  themes.  I 
learned  who  occupied  boxes  A,  B,  and  C,  and  that  the 
fastidious  soul  of  the  critic  was  rejoiced  that  an  increase 
of  salary  to  the  clerks,  or  of  complaisance  in  their  tailors, 
had  enabled  so  many  of  those  gilded  or  nickel-plated 
youth  to  hire  a  swallow-tail,  or  at  least  a  white  shirt  and 
OOMtonniere,  if  not  an  entire  evening  suit.  I  usually  had 
to  blush  for  my  escort  (whom  1  had  theretofore  regarded 
with  respectful  though  secret  admiration),  when  I  found 
him  the  subject  of  the  scarcely  vailed  and  contemptuous 
denunciation  of  this  supercilious  being,  as  one  of  those 
vulgar  creatures  who  had  the  audacity  to  love  music  in 
a  frock  coat.  I  bent  my  head  in  vicarious  humiliation  at 
the  more  than  implied  hint  that  any  man  who  would 
clothe  the  music  in  his  soul  in  anything  but  full  evening 
costume  should  be  relegated  to  those  upper  regions  where 
his  business-suited  presence  would  never  offend  that  too- 
rcfincd  and  sensitive  being  who  condescends  to  occupy 
his  elegant  leisure  by  scavenging  for  dramatic  social  items 
for  the  Chronicle. 

Judge,  then,  how  I  rejoiced  at  the  declaration  of  the 
dramatic  critic  of  The  San  Franciscan  that  he  should 
have  naught  to  do  with  these  things.  Thank  heaven!  I 
cried ;  and  my  pious  ejaculation  was  repeated  from  two 
intellectual  larynxes.  Thank  heaven!  We  may  now  fly 
from  the  Scylla  of  society  news,  without  finding  our- 
selves gone  to  pieces  amid  the  debris  of  wrecks  from  that 
giddy  whirlpool,  on  an  unexpected  Charybdis  of  dra- 
matic criticism.  The  figure  is  not  exactly  my  own,  but 
the  pun  is.  I  trust  the  complaisant  reader  fell  over  it, 
and  saw  therein  my  apology. 

Thanks,  Great  Unknown,  thanks  !  We  can  now  face 
a  frowning  audience  at  the  opera,  accompanied  by  our 
fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands,  whose  dress  suits  and  w  hite 
gloves  have  but  coldly  furnished  forth  our  diamonds  and 
downy  wraps;  nor  fear  to  see  them  (the  husbands,  etc.,) 
held  up  to  public  scorn  in  the  morning  papers,  w  ith  all 
their  imperfections  on  their  backs. 


And  again  has  that  "  Bob-tail-fiery-dragon  "  Ingersoll 
swept  like  a  |>ortentous  meteor  across  our  horizon,  threat- 
ening dire  destruction  to  the  constellated  creeds  and 
clergy.  The  latter  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  who  is 
worsted  in  an  argument  often  has  the  right  of  a  question. 
I  mean  this  for  consolation ;  but,  like  many  of  my  well- 
meant  efforts,  it  may  fail  of  appreciation.  And  it  may 
not  be  needed.  There  was  a  rumor  in  the  air  that  our 
leading  clergymen  were  to  answer  him  on  Sunday  last. 
If  so,  he  is  now,  of  course,  left  without  a  logical  leg  to 
stand  on,  and  is  somewhere,  hovering  on  the  tired  wings 
of  his  wit  and  pathos,  above  the  abyss  of  utter  annihila- 
tion and  defeat. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  short  conversation  I  once  en- 
joyed with  an  old  gentleman  who  had  a  wonderful  son. 
( )ld  gentlemen  with  wonderful  sons  are  a  class  by  them- 
selves; at  least,  1  always  wish  they  were — by  themselves. 
We  have  all  met  them,  and  have  visited  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  with  good  old  Mosaic  justice, 
by  hating  the  said  wonderful  sons  with  a  malignant  and 
deadly  hatred.  The  one  in  this  case  was  a  young  student 
of  divinity,  who  had  recently  left  that  callow  state  and 
become  a  full-fledged  minister  in  his  first  pulpit.  The 
proud  old  parent  swelled  visibly  before  my  eyes,  as  he 
swept  aside  with  one  wave  of  his  fat  hand  all  the  great 
scientists  of  the  century.  "They've  all  been  answered, 
every  one  of  'em— all  but  Buckle;  nobody  has  replied  to 
him  yet.  lint  Buckle  will  be  answered  -to-morrow — by 
my  son  John."  I  have  two  good-sized  volumes  of  Buckle's 
History  of  Civilisation  in  my  library  now,  but  somehow  I 
can't  just  lay  my  hand  on  John's  "  reply."  And,  by  the 
way,  isn't  it  strange  that  we  know  so  much  of  the  writings 
of  all  these  great  apostles  of  "  Fact  as  she  is  proved,"  and 
so  little  of  the  "answers"?  Is  it  because  we  or  the  an- 
swers are  so  bad? 


A  legal  friend  of  mine  says  he  can  give  Bob  a  point. 
He  had  been  all  day  trying  to  impanel  a  jury  from  a  venire 
of  men  of  average  intelligence,, and  of  course,  could  not 
find  twelve  who  did  not  know  too  much  to  be  up  to,  or 
rather  down  to,  the  requirement,  l'ending  a  requisition 
on  the  idiot  and  lunatic  asylums,  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
text,  "  In  Jew  ry  is  Cod  known."  He  says  that  is  a  state- 
ment that  can't  pass  with  him  for  inspired  truth;  for  if 
anything  whatsoever  is  known  to  an  American  jury,  they 
must  have  perjured  themselves  on  the  trial  examination. 


Why,  may  I  ask,  this  wholesale  denunciation  of  puns? — 
mostly,  it  may  be  said,  by  those  who  couldn't  make  one 
to  save  their  lives.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  an  in- 
veterate punster  is  a  nuisance;  but  so  would  be  an  invet- 
erate anything-  -singer,  pianist,  preacher,  or  prize-fighter. 
But,  shall  we  therefore  make  a  holocaust  of  pianos  and 


folios,  bibles  and  boxing-gloves?  A  pun  should  be  under- 
stood as  the  use  of  a  word  in  either  of  two  meanings, 
both  of  which  are  fully  carried  out  by  the  context.  That 
they  are  so  frequently  words  used  with  no  meaning  at  all 
is  the  fault  of  the  punster,  not  ot  the  pun.  Hood,  the 
ideal  punster,  defends  himself  well  when  he  says — 

"Though  shallow  critics  may  take  oliense, 

A  double  meaning  shows  double  sense." 

And  when  our  American  Hood,  John  G.  Saxe,  writes  of 
American  aristocracy  as — 

"A  bridge  across  a  hundred  years, 

\\  It  bout  a  pro])  to  save  it  from  sneers — 

Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  piers," 

I  confess  to  an  intellect  of  so  debased  an  order  that  it 
finds  in  (the  same  an  exquisite  delight  of  the  now-l-am- 
ready-to-die  order,  and  all  due  to  the  pun  in  the  last  two 
words.  Most  |>eople  would  endorse  all  this,  but  the 
trouble  is  they  can't  tell  w  hether  or  not  a  pun  is  Savored 
with  the  Attic  salt  unless  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
maker.  A  young  friend  of  mine  who  makes  puns — good 
ones  says  that  he  always  quotes  his  best  ones  as  from 
Sydney  Smith;  and  he  then  modestly  adds,  '  1  know  it's 
hard  on  Sid.  He's  dead,  poor  fellow,  and  can't  defend 
himself.  But  I'm  determined  my  jokes  shall  go  for  all 
that's  in  em." 

But  who  can  sufficiently  anathematize  those  would-be 
wits  who  have  brought  disgrace  on  the  very  name  of  pun, 
and  carried  woe  to  a  thousand  happy  and  unsuspecting 
hearts!  It  matters  not  what  the  subject,  for  your  "  invet- 
erate "  is  like  death,  anil  has  all  seasons  for  his  own. 
Perhaps  you  make  this  innocent  remark  to  a  knot  of 
these  implacable  idiots.  You  find  that,  like  the  ungodly, 
you  have  "digged  a  pit, and  have  fallen  into  the  midst  of 
it"  yourself.  Trouble  begins  for  you  thus:  "Speaking 
of  the  seasons,  have  you  been  to  the  springs?  "  (These 
folks  always  italicize  their  puns.)  "No;  but  I'm, going 
summers  if  my  plans  don't  fall  through."  "  You  autumn 
make  them  so  they  can't."  "  You  go  winter  win,  when 
you  talk,  d#n't  you?  "  And  the  rolling  year  being  ended, 
you  say,  sardonically,  "  I'm  glad  there  are  no  more  sea- 
sons." Alas!  it  begins  again.  "Seasons?  How '11  mus- 
tard do  to  meet  the  case  ?  "  "1  'in  not  pepfiareJ  to  answer. " 
And  you  wildly  cry  "  Gosh  !  "  and  fly  like  a  bird  to  your 
mountains. 

Oh,  ye  of  the  tribe  of  Ass-hur!  Draw  your  Hood  about 
your  face,  and  hide  your  countenance  in  Saxe.  Or  study 
Shakespeare,  whose  w  it  consists  so  largely  in  puns,  and 
learn  what  they  really  mean.  You  will  probably  never 
make  another,  but  you  will  die  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the 
Canaan  you  may  never  hope  to  reach.  If  that  name 
suggests  to  you  what  you  deserve,  it's  more  than  I  exjiect. 

Francksca. 


LULU  HURST. 


There  are  some  "  smart  Alecks  "  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, holding  higher  positions  than  reporters,  and  more 
than  one  of  them  was  in  the  "brainiest  crowd  on  the 
Pacific  slope "  that  witnessed  the  private  exhibition  of 
Lulu  Hurst's  alleged  phenomenal  powers  on  last  Satur- 
day evening.  The  "wonderful  manifestations  "  of  Miss 
Hurst  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  humbugs  ever  pro- 
vided for  a  farce-gulping  public.  They  require  only  a 
little  muscular  strength,  a  great  deal  of  "  gall,"  and  the 
endorsement  of  the  managing  editors  of  daily  newspapers 
to  become  "  unexplainable  by  scientists,  according  to  any 
known  laws."  The  exhibition  is  amusing,  and  to  intel- 
lectual mugwumps  it  may  seem  phenomenal,  but  any  man 
who  is  not  bedeviled  with  spiritualism  or  regulated  by 
advertising  schedules  can  produce  exactly  the  same 
manifestations. 

In  Miss  Hurst's  umbrella  trick  she  holds  the  umbrella 
with  one  hand,  and  places  her  other  palm  against  the 
handle.  The  experimenter  is  told  to  grasp  the  umbrella 
when  it  begins  to  move,  and  then  to  try  to  hold  it  still. 
The  cheapest  and  weakest  umbrellas  are  used.  After 
waiting  a  tew  seconds  for  stage  effect,  Miss  Hurst  viciously 
pulls  the  umbrella  down  on  the  head  of  the  experimenter, 
trending  one  or  more  of  the  ribs,  and  starting  it  on  the 
road  to  wreck.  The  experimenter  grasps  the  handle,  and 
immediately  engages  in  a  simple  tussle  with  the  woman, 
who  pushes  him  about,  bangs  the  umbrella  against  the 
wall,  and,  in  a  "  phenomenal    manner,  breaks  it. 

Experiment:  Give  a  strong  man  an  open  umbrella  to 
hold  over  his  head.  Let  a  weak  man  place  the  open 
palm  of  one  hand  against  the  handle,  and  gently  push  it. 
Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  w  ill  be  able  to  keep  his  bal- 
ance or  hold  the  umbrella  still.  The  degree  of  effect  for 
stage  performance  depends  entirely  on  the  muscular  en- 
ergy used  by  the  performer. 

The  chair  trick  works  on  exactly  the  same  principle. 
The  position  of  the  experimenter,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  is  made  to  hold  the  chair,  give  the  performer  every 
advantage  of  leverage,  and  one  oj)en  hand  pressed  for- 
ward or  sideways  from  the  back  of  the  chair,  without 
grasping  it,  as  Miss  Hurst  often  does,  is  sufficient  to  throw 
the  strongest  man  off  his  balance.  A  single  trial  will 
demonstrate  this  truth.  In  encountering  strong  men 
Miss  Hurst  often  used  one  hand  at  the  back  and  one  at 
the  front  of  the  chair. 

In  the  cane  trick,  any  man  who  will  try  to  hold  the 
cane  still  can  be  forced  to  resistance.  He  is  told  to  hold 
it  up.  The  downward  pressure  of  the  performer's  hand 
causes  an  upward  resistance  from  the  experimenter. 
When  this  resistance  is  strong,  Miss  Hurst  releases  her 
pressure,  the  cane  flies  upward,  and  with  the  palm  of  one 
hand  against  it,  she,  or  any  one  else,  can  easily  push  a 
man  around  the  stage,  often  throwing  him  off  his  balance, 
and  causing  him  to  use  his  strength  in  regaining  equili- 
brium, during  which  time  he  cannot  use  strength  to  resist 
her. 

The  cue  trick  begins  in  the  same  way.  Miss  Hurst 
then  slips  her  hand  under  the  cue,  so  that  when  it  is 
pointed  downward  for  her  palm  to  face  the  audience,  the 
cue  rests  on  her  fore-arm,  going  thence  under  her  arm-pit, 
and  getting  counter  resistance  from  the  back  of  her 
shoulder,  against  which  the  experimenter  forces  it  while 


trying  to  point  the  cue  straight  down.  By  pressing  out- 
ward Miss  Hurst  forces  the  cue  and  exoerimenter  about 
the  stage,  throwing  the  latter,  by  reason  of  his  peculiar 
hold,  oft  his  balance,  and  depriving  him  of  strength  to 
force  the  cue  to  the  floor.  In  every  instance,  where  the 
experimenter  can  hold  the  cue  jwrnendicular,  it  can  be 
forced  to  the  floor,  in  spite  of  rosin  on  the  performer's 
hands. 

In  preventing  two  or  more  men  from  forcing  a  chair  to 
the  floor  Miss  Hurst  almost  invariably  held  on  to  the  back 
of  the  chair  and  one  of  the  front  run^s,  pulling upward. 
The  more  men  engaged  in  this  trick  the  harder  the  feat 
seems,  but  the  easier  it  is  for  her  to  keep  undiscovered  her 
grasps  of  the  chair.  Even  without  this  grasping  and 
pulling  it  can  be  made  difficult  for  two  or  more  men  to 
force  a  chair  to  the  floor.  In  bending  to  place  the  chair 
down,  the  two  uprights  of  the  back  press  against  the 
biceps  of  the  two  men  closest  to  the  chair,  and  the  press- 
ure of  one  resists  that  of  the  other.  By  pushing  them 
about,  w  hich  can  be  done  very  easily,  the  strength  of  one 
almost  counteracts  that  of  the  other,  the  men  facing  and 
working  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  With  a  large  number  of  men  clinging  to  the 
chair,  the  advantage  to  the  performer  is  correspondingly 
greater. 

Miss  Hurst  has  bamboozled  the  public,  including  the 
editorial  "smart  Alecks"  of  this  city,  and  has  made  a 
few  dollars  for  herself  and  managers.  If  any  fool  who  has 
been  carried  away  with  any  idea  of  supernatural  power  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Hurst  doubts  that  her  manifestations  can 
be  reproduced  on  the  principles  here  stated,  he  can  be 
accommodated,  on  application  to  this  office,  with  a  wager 
for  any  part  of  five  hundred  dollars. 


POLI  TICS  AT  BREAKFAST. 


A  man's  condition  at  breakfast  is  sometimes  a  fair 
index  of  his  ex|>eriences  the  previous  night.  I  had  been 
throu»h  the  pleasures  of  a  primary  election  at  our  club 
last  Saturday  niu'ht,  and  !>esides  putting  up  beer  for  the 
"  boys,"  I  had  "  assisted  "  at  three  fights,  helped  to  count 
out  my  opponent,  and,  generally  speaking,  had  done 
those  thincs  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  The 
madam  saw  bv  the  paper  that  I  had  attained  the  enviable 
position  of  delegate  to  our  municipal  convention. 

"Good  morning,  my  dear.  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
were  elected ;  it  must  have  been  a  long  contest,  for  I 
didn't  hear  you  come  home." 

"That's  always  the  way  with  a  woman.  You  expect 
me  to  become  President  by  toasting  my  shins  before  the 
family  hearthstone.  I  tell  you,  madam,  I  can't  gratify 
your  ambition  by  being  in  the  house  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock  !  I  must  look  after  my  constituents.  Blaine  was 
out  every  niyht  of  his  life  till  he  became  great,  and  his 
wife  never  kicked.  It's  no  use;  a  man  can't  accomplish 
anything  politically  unless  his  wife  helps." 

"  Darling,  I  want  to  help  you,  and  I  have  already  done 
a  great  deal  for  you." 

"What  have  you  done?  I  suppose  you  carried  me 
through  last  night?  " 

"  Well,  I  hel|)ed,  for  there  is  Mrs.  Striker,  our  dear 
little  neighbor.  I  told  her  that  if  her  husband  would 
help  elect  you,  that  you  would  give  him  the  nomination 
for  County  Clerk." 

"  Great  scott !  I  )on't  you  know  that  I  am  dead  against 
him  and  all  his  tribe?    He's  not  our  candidate." 

"  Well,  he's  real  nice,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Dirigo 
Club,  and  you  always  said  you  would  aid  an  honest 
man." 

"Oh,  dear!  When  will  you  ever  learn?  Let  me  tell 
you  now  that  a  man  who  is  not  on  our  slate  can't  be 
nominated,  and  your  friend  Mr.  Striker  is  not  on  the  slate; 
so  that  ends  him." 

"  I  wish  you  didn't  belong  to  that  nasty  club,  so  you 
could  join  the  Dirigos,  for  they  are  such  nice  gentlemen ; 
and  I  know  they  don't  have  slates  and  programmes,  and 
bosses,  and  all  those  horrid  things!" 

"  Perhaps  I  don't  belong  to  enough  already." 

"  Oh,  yes  you  do.  But  I  don't  like  you  to  associate 
with  Buckley,  for  they  tell  me  he  is  a  bad,  bad  man." 

"  Buckley!  Am  I  a  Democrat,  Prohibitionist,  Green- 
backer,  or  what  am  I?   Just  tell  me  what  I  am?" 

"Why,  of  course  you  are  a  Republican;  but  Mrs. 
Striker  told  me  you  were  one  of  the  bosses,  and  I  know 
Buckley  is  a  boss." 

"  Not  my  kind;  I'll  let  you  know  we  are  a  cut  above 
that  gang." 

"  Higgins  is  the  name  I  meant ;  I  always  get  him  mixed 
up  with  Buckley,  because  they  are  both  bosses,  ain't 
they?" 

"  Yes,  some  people  call  him  a  boss;  but  he's  a  gentle- 
man, and  will  put  up  a  mighty  good  ticket." 

"  Does  he  name  the  whole  ticket?  And  he  isn't  even 
a  delegate  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'll  explain  that  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
a  man  of  great  magnetism,  like  Blaine,  and  has  ever  so 
many  friends.  It  so  happens  that  his  friends  go  to  the 
convention,  and  then  they  all  come  to  him  and  ask  him 
who  they  shall  vote  for;  and  he  tells  them,  and  they  all 
stand  in,  as  we  say." 

"  But  how  can  he  have  enough  always  to  nominate  his 
choice? " 

"  Well,  that  is  rather  strange;  but  you  see  he  has  so 
many  friends,  and  he  is  such  a  fine  fellow  that  everybody 
likes  him,  and  they  just  do  what  he  asks  them  to.  In  his 
convention  he  has  one  hundred  and  thirty,  which  is  just 
thirty-three  more  than  a  majority;  so  he  can  do  what  he 
likes." 

"  Then  a  man  who  is  very  popular  and  has  lots  of 
friends  is  a  boss?  I  never  understood  that  term  exactly. 
Are  you  a  boss? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  considered  very  popular;  but  I'll  just 
tell  you  this,  that  if  you  go  around  making  promises  to  all 
the  women  in  the  neighborhood,  you'll  ruin  me.  I  wish 
you  would  send  dowtl  to  the  cellar  any  gentleman  that 
may  come,  because  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  caucus." 

"A  caucus!   What's  that?"  Boss. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA. 

With  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  Mr.  liarrctt 
closed  his  engagement  at  the  California  last  Sat- 
urday evening.  The  company  played  their  parts 
in  this  gem  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  with 
excellent  spirit,  especially  Miss  Wainright,  who 
showed  such  gaycty  and  decision  as  to  make  the 
character  of  "  Beatrice"  the  most  prominent. 

Miss  Thompson,  with  her  company,  gave  at 
the  California  The  Sea  of  Ice,  in  which  she 
appeared  as  "Ogarita."  This  story,  which  is  so 
well  known,  was  splendidly  presented,  and  Miss 
Thompson  gave  us  another  example  of  her  dra- 
matic power.  All  the  other  members  of  the 
company  were  well  cast,  and  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  performance. 

Moths  was  given  at  the  Baldwin  for  the  first 
time  in  San  Francisco,  to  a  numerous  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  This  drama  is  founded  upon 
Ouida's  novel  of  the  same  title,  but  the  charac- 
ters, and  also  the  plot,  are  altered  sans  /neon, 
showing  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  poor  in  concep- 
tion or  in  imaginative  power,  as  he  does  not, 
with  his  Moths,  strike  out  in  bold,  strong  paths 
of  his  own.  When  a  writer  does  not  possess  the 
creative  faculty,  and  is  obliged  to  borrow  from 
others  a  subject,  he  should  at  least  reproduce  it 
intact,  and  not  make  alterations  that  are  detri- 
mental. As  Mr.  Buchanan  has  done  with 
Lady  Clare,  so  Mr.  Hamilton  has  done  with 
Moths.  It  must  be  said,  though,  that  Lady  Clare 
is  a  far  superior  work  to  Moths. 

Moths  is  full  of  faults,  technically  and  esthet- 
ically  speaking.  Its  construction  is  not  at  all 
spontaneous.  There  are  very  few  interesting 
situations;  the  climaxes  are  not  properly  worked 
up,  and  consequently  fail  to  give  any  coloring  to 
the  play;  and  the  dialogue  is  not  only  languid 
and  prosy,  but  also  commonplace,  if  not  vulgar. 
I  would  call  this  drama  absurd  and  immoral. 
The  general  verdict  of  the  Monday  night  audi- 
ence did  not  differ  very  much  from  the  opinion 
expressed,  judging  by  its  cold  reception  of  the 
play,  notwithstanding  the  false  praise  of  merce- 
nary criticisms. 

The  heroine  of  the  play  is  "  Vere  Herbert," 
impersonated  by  Miss  Sophie  Eyre  with  effusion 
and  carefulness. 

Miss  Flora  Livingston  took  the  part  of  "Lady 
Dolly  V?nderdecken,"  the  mother  of  "  Vere 
Herbert,"  in  a  very  piquant  manner.  If  she 
would  try  to  look  a  little  older  than  she  does,  it 
would  give  better  effect  to  her  part. 

Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  has  a  very  short  part, 
which  guarantees  him  more  rest  than  show  of 
dramatic  power. 

The  others  did  all  they  could  to  make  the 
drama  interesting,  but  their  good  will  is  not 
enough  when  all  the  characters  are  so  conspicu- 
ous for  lack  ol  strength  and  life.  The  manage- 
ment was  very  wise  to  begin  the  season  with 
Lady  Clare.  If  it  had  commenced  with  MotAs 
it  would  have  been  pretty  near  a  failure. 

It  is  about  time  that  Mr.  Homeier  should 
change  his  selections  for  the  entr'actes,  and  he 
should  be  kind  enough  not  to  make  polkas  and 
waltzes  out  of  musical  thoughts  which  consti- 
tute already  the  pride  of  art.  And  if  Mr.  Homeier 
thinks  the  few  musicians  gathered  about  him 
can  do  justice  to  certain  pieces,  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  them  executed  without  giving  the  ex- 
ample of  such  bad  taste  in  altering  time  and 
rhythm.  The  programme  for  next  week  includes 
Young  Jl/rw  VVinthrop  and  Diplomacy. 

Th :  Minstrels  at  the  Emerson  Theater  have 
been  a  great  attraction  during  the  whole  week, 
with  a  new  and  excellent  programme.  The  au- 
dience is  always  extremely  pleased. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Tivoli  will  shortly  be 
closed  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs  and  im- 
provements. 

On  Monday  evening  next  the  San  Francisco 
Skating  Association,  of  which  J.  L.  Walton  is 
the  manager,  will  open  a  rink  at  the  Mechanics 
Pavilion.  The  rink  will  be  open  day  and  even- 
ing. _____ 

MUSIC. 
"Well,  well,  well! " 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  since  the  day  we  had  a 
discussion  about  Lohengrin." 
"Shake!  " 

"  Here  we  are !  "  [shaking  hands.] 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to-night  to  hear 
The  Huguenots." 

"To  hear  The  Huguenots ?" 

"Yes;  don't  you  want  to  accept  my  invi- 
tation?" 

"Your  invitation?    But,  man,  have  you  come 
from  I'etaluma? " 
"Why?" 

"  Don't  you  know  that  the  Fabbri  o|K.-ra  troupe 
has  caved? " 

"  You  don't  say  " 

"Yes,  indeed.  Of  course,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Fabbri !  " 

"Poor  Mrs.  Fabbri!  Say  poor  chorus;  say 
poor  musicians;  say  poor  basso;— for  they  have 
not  seen  a  cent." 

"  Is  that  so?    But  who  took  the  money,  then?  " 

"Well,  I  know  that  the  would-l>e  star,  Mrs. 
Pappenheim,  had  seven  thousand  dollars." 

"Seven  thousand  dollars!  " 

"Yes;  she  deserves  it.  You  know,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  sing  without  a  voice !  " 

"A  week  ago  Mrs.  Fabbri  saw  that  it  would 


not  be  possible  to  go  any  further,  but  she  did 
not  say  a  word;  and  she  tried  to  persuade  the 
poor  chorus-singers  and  musicians  to  go  ahead, 
making  promises  that  they  would  be  paid  after 
the  jK-rformances  ol  The  Huguenots." 
"Why?" 

"  Perhaps,  hoping  that  finally  they  themselves 
would  protest,  and  so  make  the  public  believe 
that  they  were  the  direct  cause  of  the  collapse." 

"  Well,  never  mind  about  this;  let  us  rather 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  San  Francisco  is  the 
home  of  artistic  people." 

"  Yes,  indeed."  . 

"And  that  we  are  willing  to  protect  the 
art  " 

"And  that  we  will  not  be  humbugged  by  any 
one." 

"And  De  Vivo,  the  veteran  impresario?" 

"Oh,  well,  De  Vivo  is  a  very  smart  fellow, 
you  know,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  his 
fault  that  Mrs.  Fabbri  was  compelled  to  close 
the  farcical  season.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  man 
to  work  miracles,  De  Vivo  would  be  able  to  beat 
all  saints ! " 

Miss  Fay  Templeton  opened  her  season  of 
comic  opera  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater  with 
Cirofc-Girofla,  alternating  during  the  week 
with  The  Mascotte.  The  troui>e,  collectively 
speaking,  is  really  a  good  one.  If  the  principal 
artists  are  not  great  singers,  they  are  extremely 
good  actors.  Eor  this  kind  of  comic  opera 
extraordinary  voices  trained  by  a  model  school 
are  a  luxury  that  must  not  be  looked  for.  What 
is  required  is  spirit,  elegant  style,  a  cache",  ol 
which  the  French  people  are  masters.  The  Fay 
Templeton  company  possess  all  these  qualities, 
and  the  theater-goers  will  surely  pass  an  enjoy- 
able evening  by  attending  their  performance. 
The  chorus  is  exceptionally  good.  The  eye  is 
gratified  by  the  presence  of  pretty  and  smiling 
faces,  by  elegant  costumes,  and  by  a  very  accurate 
mise-en-scene.  Of  course,  Miss  Fay  Templeton 
is  the  principal  attraction.  She  is  very  much 
admired  and  applauded  — deservedly  so,  as  really 
she  is  a  charming  little  soubrette,  full  of  fun, 
which  never  passes  the  limit  of  decorum. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Combiaggio-Sieni 
company  will  open  an  operatic  season  at  the 
C  alifornia  next  Monday  evening. 

Giannini  has  discovered  that  Frank  Page, 
nephew  of  ex-Congressman  Page,  has  a  first- 
class  tenor  voice,  and  is  giving  him  daily  in- 
structions, besides  promising  to  personally 
superintend  his  training  for  the  stage,  when  Mr. 
Page  is  ready  to  go  to  Milan. 

The  San  Francisco  Philharmonic  Society  an- 
nounces its  fourth  season  of  orchestral  concerts, 
to  be  given  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  the  following 
dates:  Wednesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, 
October  15th,  November  I2th,  December  10th; 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,'  Jan- 
uary 7th.  E<;o. 

THE  ARTISTS. 


One  of  our  rising  young  artists,  before  whom 
there  is  a  future  as  a  landscape  painter,  if  he 
continues  to  improve  in  his  work  as  he  has  done 
recently,  is  A.  C.  Rodriguez,  whose  studio  ad- 
joins Jules  Tavernier's,  in  the  Clay  Street  Bank 
building.  His  latest  and  best  landscape  is  a 
swamp  scene,  the  greater  part  of  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  ideal.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
little  stretch  of  smooth  water,  and  on  the  bank 
to  the  right  are  scraggy  willow  trees.  "There  is 
quite  a  broad  expanse  of  unbroken  marsh  land 
beyond  the  tall,  waving  grasses  which  fringe  the 
pond  in  the  middle  distance;  and  over  aH  is 
thrown  a  gray  afternoon  sky.  The  coloring  is 
in  a  subdued  tone,  and  the  scene,  which  does  not 
include  any  living  figure,  is  most  pleasing  to  a 
lover  of  Nature  in  her  sober  moods. 

Tavernier — who,  if  report  is  true,  was  brought 
very  near  to  death's  door  by  his  recent  sickness — 
is  now  able  to  be  about,  but  has  not  attempted 
anything  in  the  way  of  studio  work  as  yet.  He 
was  painting  an  order  for  a  landscape  when 
taken  ill,  and  will  have  this  and  a  retouching  of 
his  "Artist's  Dream"  to  occupy  his  time  and 
attention  for  the  next  few  weeks.  It  is  now 
eight  years  since  the  "Artist's  Dream"  was 
painted,  but  many  of  our  citizens  will  doubtless 
remember  the  hold  the  picture  took  on  their  im- 
agination when  it  was  first  exhibited.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  weird  and  grotesque  in  art,  there 
are  few  more  striking  pictures  to  be  found;  and 
it  so  haunts  me  after  an  occasional  sight  of  its 
unearthly  figures  and  lurid  sky,  that,  like  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  champagne  I  know  of,  it  takes 
several  days  to  get  over  it. 

Denny  has  painted  another  yacht— the  I. ur- 
line — anil  this  time  has  made  :i  I  rim  figure  of  a 
very  trim  craft.  The  sea  on  which  the  I.ur- 
line  rides  is,  however,  a  little  too  rough  for 
pleasure  sailing.  In  fact,  one  generally  notices 
in  such  marines  that  the  more' diminutive  the 
vessel  the  more  mountainous  the  waves.  It 
would  take  a  pretty  stanch  cralt,  sometimes,  to 
weather  such  seas  as  are  sturdily  breasted  by 
painted  ships  on  painted  oceans. 

Joulin,  who  has  been  traveling  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  France,  has  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  will  remain  for  some  months'  study. 
He  says  in  a  recent  letter  that  he  didn't  sec  any- 
thing of  the  cholera  in.his  travels — probably  for 
the  very  ?ood  reason  that  he  wasn't  looking  for 
it.  The  cholera  in  France  has  resolved  itself 
down  to  a  very  small  matter,  in  my  estimation, 


since  the  receipt  of  Joulin's  letter,  for  the  last 
San  Francisco  artist  whom  I  would  ever  dream 
of  as  venturing  into  a  locality  where  such 
dangerous  disease  was  supposed  to  exist  is  Mr 
Joulin. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  glory  he  has  already 
gained  by  defying  the  bad  smells,  smallpox  an< 
highbinders  of  our  pleasant  Chinese  quarter, 
Wores  is  still  digging  deeper  into  the  interest 
ing  mine  of  subjects  he  has  found  there,  and  is 
going  into  the  heathen  dives  with  all  the  assur 
ancc  of  a  curious  visitor  from  the  Eastern 
states.  This  time  hi  thinks  he  has  struck  pay 
dirt  in  a  Chinese  opium-smoker,  whom  he  is 
painting  most  zealously.  He  has  also  sketched 
a  Chinese  funeral,  and  intends  to  bring  both  of 
these  pictures  out  on  a  large  scale  in  a  month  or 
so.  Wores  is  an  industrious  'artist,  for,  besides 
painting  a  new  Celestial  subject  every  week,  a 
portrait  of  a  society  lady  or  gentleman,  and  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  he 
gives  instructions  to  a  class  of  a  dozen  or  more 
young  Chinamen.  These  multifarious  duties  are 
telling  on  him,  however,  as  I  am  pained  to  ob 
serve.  He  will  no  doubt  have  to  take  another 
trip  to  Europe  for  his  health  ere  long,  and  turn 
his  studio  over  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Otis 
Gibson. 

Wores's  "Chinese  Candy-Seller,"  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention,  has  been  sold  by 
Morris  &  Kennedy  to  Mrs.  Fassctt,  ol  Elinira, 
Now  York,  daughter  of  E.  B.  Crocker,  of  Sacra 
men  to. 

A  rather  somber-looking,  but  otherwise  very 
acceptable,  piece  of  marine  work  is  Robinson's 
"  Scene  on  the  Bay,"  recently  placed  on  exhi 
bition  at  Morris's.  Robinson  generally  gets  a 
good  water  effect  when  he  tries  for  it,  and  in  this 
painting  he  has  exceeded  many  former  efforts  at 
wave-color  and  breakers.  There  are  several 
pieces  of  shipping,  some  at  anchor,  and  the 
others — scows  and  plungers — riding  the  waves 
before  a  fresh  western  hreeze.  The  strip  ol  beach 
in  the  foreground  is  very  natural,  as  is  also  the 
wreckage  and  logs  lying  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore. 

Edwin  Deakin,  who  has  been  working  out  a 
scheme  for  regular  sizes  of  canvases,  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  now  so  popular  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, will  soon  lay  before  the  artists  of  this  city 
and  the  East  a  proposition  which  he  believes  to 
be  to  their  interest  to  favor  as  best  they  can. 
American  artists  have  long  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  no  standard  of  sizes  for 
their  pictures,  and  the  cost  of  framing  is  thereby 
often  greatly  increased,  as  in  the  case  of  (in- 
framed  pictures  being  sent  from  one  city  to  an- 
other for  exhibition.  It  cost  the  Art  Associa- 
tion a  great  deal  of  pains  and  more  money  to 
frame  (lie  odd-sized  lot  of  canvases  sent  from 
the  East  for  the  spring  exhibition.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  artists  who  have  considered 
the  plan  that  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  uniform  standard  of  sizes.  Mr.  Deakin 
has  worked  to  secure  such  a  standard,  and  has 
recently  written  a  series  of  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  publication  of  which  in  the  New  York 
art  journals  has  aroused  an  interest  in  the  matter 
among  Eastern  artists.  When  this  interest 
resolves  itself  into  a  solid  support  of  the  plan, 
success  will  be  assured.  If  a  standard  is  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  the  credit  will  be  due  to 
a  San  Francisco  artist,  and  that  artist  Mr.  Dea- 
kin. 

Mr.  Morris  or  Morris  &  Kennedy,  leaves  on 
the  twenty-tilth  for  the  East,  on  his  annual  quest 
for  good  pictures.  Midas. 


Occasional  glimpses  of  the  female  ushers 
through  the  inner  doorways  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKee  Rankin's  Third  Avenue  Theater,  says 
the  New  York  Sun  of  the  7th  instant,  attracted 
a  throng  on  the  sidewalk  last  night,  in  addition 
to  the  assemblage  which  kept  the  young  women 
busy  in  the  auditorium.  The  new  ushers  looked 
like  the  most  demure  and  circumspect  French 
nurses  one  sees  in  the  parks.  They  wear  black 
dresses,  white  frilled  caps,  and  long  white  nurse's 
anrons,  and  assemble  at  the  doors,  where  the 
chief  usher  hands  them  the  seat  checks,  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  persons  passing  in.  He 
announces  the  number  of  each  check  as  he  hands 
it  to  the  young  lady  having  charge  of  the  aisle 
near  which  the  seat  is  to  be  found.  The  astonish- 
ment of  the  men  and  women,"  who  do  not  know 
of  the  new  arrangement,  when  they  see  a  young 
woman  beckon  (hem  onward  along  the  aisle,  is 
as  interesting  as  anything  in  the  play.  Spruce 
young  men,  who  come  alone,  endeavor  to  engage 
the  ushers  in  conversation,  but  the  young  women 
do  not  venture  beyond  civil  answers  in  mono- 
syllables. 

"Most  persons  seem  to  like  the  idea,"  Mr. 
Isaac  M.  Wall,  of  the  executive  staff,  said  last 
night.  "The  ladies  seem  to  be  the  most  taken 
with  it,  and  you  can  see  nearly  all  of  them  every 
night  craning  their  heads  around  between  the 
acts  to  see  what  the  ushers  are  doing.  The  most 
fervently  grateful  persons  arc  the  gouty  old 
gentlemen,  who  under  the  old  arrangement  were 
shot  into  an  aisle  and  forced  to  run  down  it  at 
breakneck  speed  to  keep  up  with  the  agile  youth 
who  rushed  oil  with  their  checks,  anil  ended  up 
by  Hinging  the  seals  down  with  a  crash  and  a 
suggestion  that  they  were  going  to  fling  the 
people  into  them  with  the  same  celerity  and 
violence." 

The  idea  of  employing  female  ushers  is  bor- 
rowed from  Europe.  In  London  and  Paris  all 
the  theaters  employ  them.  In  Paris  the  Kind 
of  scat  a  spectator  gets  depends  upon  the  im- 
pression he  makes  upon  tfie  lady  usher.  The 
seat  checks  are  not  numbered,  but  direct  the 
purchaser  to  a  certain  section  of  chairs.   If  the 

usher  is  satisfactorily  tipped,  she  picks  out  the 
best  seat  in  the  section.  In  London  the  girls 
distribute  bills  of  the  play,  and  get  a  sixpence 
for  each  bill.  Not  to  give  the  sixpence  in  return 
for  the  bill,  if  such  an  omission  ever  occurred, 
would  be  considered  outrageous. 


SANUt'ORi)  &  SUBLBTT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 

Dr.  Rowei  i.'s  Fire  ok  Life,  $1,  at  ab 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  ^js, 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Bkooks  &  Co..  310  Pine  street. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  as  a  blood  purifier,  is 
found  in  SLAVEN's  CALIFORNIA  FlUMT  SALT. 
Try  it.    All  druggists  have  it. 


A  new  map  of  San  Francisco  has  been  issued 
by  Warren  Holt,  that  is  declared  by  experts  to  be 
the  best  yet  made.  It  is  4!..  by  y,  leet,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  is  a  mirror  of  the  city  down  to 
the  smallest  detail. 


A  NEW  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  anew 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  Trjc  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels— elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  Lest  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"  The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opending,  Monday,  September  2ad.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  UAV  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
ami  Tuesday  Nights  exo  pted 

ADMISSION,  iiJS  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  managctnhnt  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

  J.  I-  WALTON,  Manger. 

METROPOLITAN  TEMPLE 


FIFTH  STREET, 


Oi'i'osiTR  the  Min  t. 


ROBT.  G. 
INGERSOLL 

Will  deliver  his  Great  Lecture, 

"WHAT  MUST  WE  DO  TO  HE  SAVED" 

ON  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  Sei'Tumukk  2ist, 
At  Metropolitan  Temple. 

General  Admission  $t. <-<;>;  Reserved  Seats,  $1.50.  Re- 
served seats  at  Gray's  M"sic  Store 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  AND  24  GEARY. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WOJRI.JJ  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 


Ol'  the   Skill    and  Gt'niiw 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stav  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Pukchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tt*v  Ophn  Ryrningh  *(VU 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

HOOlv    AND    .IOH  I'ltlNTKR 

0 1  k  « lay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansomc  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i. 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Roobs  g  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  ttrccts. 


1  A. 


THK  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PATTY'S  PRINCESS. 


"  Kitty,  you're  the  dearest  little  kitty  that  ever  lived. 
Your  fur  is  so  soft,  and  your  face  is  so  sweet  and  white, 
and  you  purr  so  nicely;  but,  ()  kitty!  if  only  you  were  a 
princess! " 

And  Patty  would  dress  kitty  in  her  doll's  dress,  with  a 
long  train  and  ruffles,  and  a  sash,  and  set  her  up  straight 
in  dollie's  arm-chair,  and  look  very  earnestly  to  see  if 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  furry  little  face  turning  into  a 
thinu  of  rosy  cheeks  and  dimples,  like  her  own,  or  if  the 
stumpy  little  paws  looked  any  more  like  taking  on  a  fringe 
of  fingers  and  toes. 

Hut  pussy  never  stayed  straight  one  moment  longer 
than  she  was  held,  hut  slid  down  and  curled  up  for  a  nap, 
or  tore  away  in  a  roundabout  race  after  her  tail — either 
way  quite  regardless  of  the  fine  clothes,  and  as  little  like 
a  princess  and  as  much  like  a  cat  as  ever. 

Patty  had  been  living  a  long  time  at  her  grandfather's 
farm.  She  thought  it  must  be  years,  but  it  really  was 
only  a  few  months,  since  papa  and  mamma  had  gone  to 
Europe.  Sometimes  she  got  very  lonely,  and  wished  with 
all  her  might  that  she  had  some  one  to  play  with. 

Just  before  they  went  away  papa  had  brought  her  a 
book  fuU  of  fairy  tales  and  pictures — such  a  big  book  that 
all  the  fairy  (ales  ever  written  must  have  been  bound  up 
together  to  make  it.  Mamma  shook  her  head,  and  said 
something  about  too  much  trash;  but  papa  thought  it 
would  not  hurt  the  quiet  little  girl.  So  Patty  pored  over 
it,  and  dreamed  over  it,  until  she  almost  lived  in  a  world 
of  enchantment. 

She  could  almost  fancy  that  a  fairy  face  smiled  out  at 
her  from  the  heart  of  every  rose  or  sweet-briar,  and  felt 
sure  the  sweet-pea  (lowers  must  be  gayly  dressed  little 
ladies.  Many  a  time  she  got  up  very  early  to  try  to 
catch  a  fairy  in  some  white  lily  or  hollyhock,  where 
everybody  knows  they  sleep;  but  they  were  always  up 
before  her,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  pretty  selves  except 
the  dewdrops  they  had  used  for  looking-glasses. 

"What  do  you  think  I've  got  for  you?"  said  grand- 
father one  day,  holding  open  his  coat-pocket  for  her  to 
peep  in.  "  Put  in  your  hand;  it  won't  hurt  you."  Patty 
almost  danced  with  delight,  as  out  came  a  wee  kitten  with 
a  w  hite  face  and  soft  eves.  She  cuddled  it  up  to  her 
neck,  and  kissed  and  cooed  over  it,  until  grandfather  told 
her  he  was  jealous. 

It  was  so  much  cunningcr  and  smarter  than  any  other 
kitten  ever  was,  that  one  morning,  as  Patty  looked  up 
from  her  book  to  see  that  it  had  climbed  on  the  bureau 
and  was  daintily  pawing  at  itself  in  the  glass,  a  new  idea 
flashed  upon  her.  Kitty  must  be  a  princess — a  beautiful 
princess,  changed  by  some  wicked  fairy  into  the  form  of  a 
cat!    Such  things  were  very  common  in  her  book. 

She  would  not  tell  her  fancy  to  anybody;  for,  if  there 
was  any  one  thing  in  the  world  she  dreaded,  it  was  being 
laughed  at.  And  she  had  a  feeling  that  no  one  else 
would  agree  with  her  in  thinking  pussy  a  princess  in  dis- 
guise. But  she  watched  her  very  closely  as  the  summer 
wore  away  and  the  autumn  came  on.  Then,  in  the 
charm  of  papa  and  mamma  coming  home,  bringing  pretty 
Cousin  Grace,  all  coming  to  stay  for  a  few  weeks  before 
going  back  to  their  home  in  town,  she  almost  forgot  about 
the  princess.  Hut  a  wonderful  German  fairy  story  told 
by  papa  sent  her  back  to  her  book,  quite  determined  to 
study  out  some  way  of  restoring  the  darling  pussy  to  her 
own  shape. 

"  What  on  earth  is  that  child  up  to?"  said  Hulda,  the 
woman  who  worked  in  the  kitchen,  to  Ichabod,  the  man 
who  worked  out-of-doors.  "She's  goin' on  like  a  crazy 
child  to-night." 

"  Only  cuttin'  up  shines  with  her  cat,"  said  Ichabod. 
"  She  has  to  do  somethin',  you  know." 

A  little  later,  Patty  came  in  from  the  moonlight  with  a 
face  full  of  mystery;  but,  as  usual,  she  said  little  to  any 
one.  The  next  morning  Hulda  led  her  to  her  mamma's 
room.  Grandmother  sat  by  the  fire,  holding  something 
on  her  lap. 

"  Come  and  see  what  I've  got,  Patty,"  she  said. 

She  turned  down  something  soft;  and  Patty  saw  a  little 
face,  the  tiniest  she  had  ever  seen,  except  her  doll's — 
little  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth,  and  a  bit  of  fuzzy  hair. 
She  gave  a  little  scream  and  a  jump. 

"It's  the  princess!  the  princess!  Oh,  Grandmother, 
when  did  she  come?  " 

"  Last  night,"  said  grandmother. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  it !  "  cried  Patty.  And  she  laughed  and 
danced  until  the  princess  made  her  face  up  into  a  funny 
little  knot,  and  grandmother  said  she  must  be  kept  quiet. 

Well,  it  was  very  delightful  and  very  wonderful,  but, 
as  the  days  went  on,  not  exactly  what  Patty  had  hoped 
for.  She  had  expected  the  princess  to  be  bright  and 
lively,  and  always  ready  to  play  with  her.  She  had  even 
hoped  she  might  have  kept  a  few  of  her  fairy  peculiarities, 
such  as  dancing  on  a  moonbeam  or  riding  on  a  bit  of 
thistledown.  Hut,  as  nobody  but  Patty  knew  she  was  a 
princess,  she  was  treated  very  much  as  every-day  babies 
are,  and  indeed  behaved  very  much  like  one.  She  slept 
a  good  deal,  cried,  took  catnip-tea,  winked  and  blinked 
w  ith  her  solemn  little  eyes,  and  tried  to  choke  herself  w  ith 
her  chubby  little  fists.  Patty  was  allowed  carefully  to 
hold  her  for  a  few  minutes  every  day,  but  she  could  not 
be  hugged  and  stroked  and  romped  with  like  kitty.  And 
it  came  about  that  Patty  sometimes  went  to  the  barn  and 
cried  all  alone. 

"  Oh,  my  kitty,  my  kitty!  If  only  I  had  you  back!  I 
do  believe  you  were  nicer  than  a  princess!" 

Papa  and  mamma  and  the  princess  went  home  in  late 
autumn,  and  the  next  week  Cousin  Grace  and  Patty  went. 
Ichabod  harnessed  the  young  colt,  Prancer,  to  the  cutter— 
for  a  light  snow  had  fallen — to  take  them  over  the  hill  to 
the  stage  turnpike.  W  hether  it  was  the  sharp  morning 
air  or  that  his  name  had  got  into  his  heels  no  one  could 
tell,  but  Prancer  reared  and  kicked  and  frolicked  about 
in  such  an  unreasonable  manner  that  Cousin  Grace  was 
glad  to  get  out  and  wait  by  the  roadside. 

"  Do  you  see  that  kitty  coming  to  us  through  the  snow?" 
said  Patty. 


"  Patty,  I  do  believe  it's  the  cat  you  lost,"  said  Cousin 
Grace. 

"No,"  said  Patty,  very  positively;  "it  looks  exactly 
like  her,  but  it  isn't  her." 

"It  certainly  must  be.  Come;  poor  kitty!"  Kitty 
had  come  up  to  them,  and  seemed  glad  to  be  picked  up, 
shaking  the  snow  off  her  paws  as  Cousin  Grace  repeated  : 

"I  know  it's  yours,  Patty." 

"  Patty  looked  very  sober,  and  at  last  said: 

"Cousin  Grace,  it  I  tell  you  a  secret,  will  you  never, 
never  tell  ? " 

"  Never,  dear." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  You. never 
guessed,  did  you,  Cousin  Grace,  that  my  kitty  was  an 
enchanted  princess?" 

"An  enchanted  princess!    No,  Patty,  I  never  did." 

"  Well,  I  knew  it,  for  my  book  told  me  about  such 
things;  and  so  one  night  I  ]>erformed  an  incantation  over 
her,  to  bring  her  back  to  her  proper  shape." 

"An  incantation?" 

"  Yes.  Of  course,  I  knew  it  was  my  duty.  I  tied  her 
up  in  the  barn,  and  sprinkled  her  with  water  seven  times; 
then  I  put  her  under  an  old  tin  boiler  and  walked  around 
it  seven  times,  saying  sonic  charms  out  of  my  book.  Then 
I  pounded  on  the  boiler  as  hard  as  ever  I  could." 

"  Poor  Pussy!  " 

"  That  was  to  drive  out  the  bad  fairies,  you  know. 
She  didn't  seem  to  know  it  was  all  for  her  good;  for, 
when  I  stopped,  she  was  how  ling  and  scratching  like  fury. 
Then  I  rolled  the  boiler  down  the  hay-mow  seven 
times,  and  then  I  let  her  out. 

"  She  gave  the  longest  '  me-e-e-e-eow  '  you  ever  heard, 
and  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  barn  and  vanished!" 

"  Where  to?" 

"  Don't  you  know  '  vanished  '  means  gone,  and  nothing 
left?  Yes,  she  vanished;  and  Cousin  Grace," — Patty's 
eyes  were  big,  and  she  shook  her  head  solemnly—"  the 
next  morning  the  princess  was  in  her  grandmother's  arms. 
She  came  that  very  night." 

"  What!    Do  you  mean  Haby  Ruth?" 

"  That's  the  secret,  Cousin  Grace.  You  all  think  she's 
nothing  but  a  baby.  Hut,  oh,  dear!  " — Patty  sat  down  on 
the  valise  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break — "  I  want 
to  keep  the  princess,  but  I  do  want  my  own  kitty  back !  " 

"  Get  up,  Patty.  Here's  the  stage  coming.  You  can 
just  see  the  horses' heads  over  the  bend.  Listen,  dear  ! 
Fairies  and  princesses  are  very  nice  in  books;  but  this  is 
a  very  real  sort  of  a  world,  and  we  never  see  any  fairies 
and  but  few  princesses.  Little  Ruth  would  have  come 
just  the  same,  if  you  had  not  frightened  poor  Kitty  away 
with  your  incantation,"— Cousin  Grace  gave  another  tug 
at  her  vail — "so  you  have  your  dear  little  sister  and 
kitty  too." 

"  Cousin  Grace,  are  you  sure?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

"Whoa,  there!"  The  driver  was  reining  up  his 
horses  as  she  put  kitty  into  Patty's  arms,  and  the  little 
lassie  sprang  toward  the  stage,  with  a  sunshiny  face, 
whispering — 

"  Kitty,  I'd  rather  live  where  they  have  really,  truly 
babies  and  pussy-cats  than  have  all  the  princesses  in  the 
world." — Sydney  Dayre,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


llo\V  TO  DINE. 


The  author  of  the  little  manual  of  social  mistakes  and 
improprieties  entitled  Don't  gives  some  suggestions  which, 
if  adopted  by  the  haut  ton,  would  relieve  society  reporters, 
journalists,  and  other  sensitive  persons,  of  much  suffering 
when  they  sit  down  to  feed  with  the  aristocracy.  Here  are 
the  suggestions: 

Don't,  as  an  invited  guest,  be  late  to  dinner.  This  is 
a  wrong  to  your  host,  to  other  guests,  and  to  the  dinner. 

Don't  be  late  at  the  domestic  table,  as  this  is  a  wrong 
to  your  family,  and  is  not  calculated  to  promote  harmony 
and  good  feeling. 

Don't  seat  yourself  until  the  ladies  are  seated,  or,  at  a 
dinner  party,  until  your  host  or  hostess  gives  the  signal. 
Don't  introduce,  if  you  introduce  at  all,  after  the  com- 
pany is  seated. 

1  >on't  sit  a  foot  off  from  the  table,  or  sit  jammed  up 
against  it. 

Don't  tuck  your  napkin  under  your  chin,  or  spread  it 
upon  your  breast.    Bibs  and  tuckers  are  for  the  nursery. 
Don't  spread  your  napkin  over  your  lap;  let  it  fall  over 
.your  knee. 

I  )on't  serve  gentlemen  guests  at  your  table  before  all 
the  ladies  are  served,  including  those  who  are  members 
of  your  own  household. 

Don't  eat  soup  from  the  end  of  the  spoon,  but  from  the 
side.  Don't  gurgle,  or  draw  in  your  breath,  or  make 
other  noises  when  eating  soup.  Don't  ask  for  a  second 
service  of  soup. 

Don't  bend  over  your  plate,  or  drop  your  head  to  get 
each  mouthful.  Keep  an  upright  attitude  as  nearly  as 
you  can  without  being  stiff. 

Don't  bite  your  bread.  Break  it  off.  Don't  break 
your  bread  into  your  soup. 

Don't  cat  with  your  knife.  Never  put  your  knife  into 
your  mouth.  (Is  this  advice  unnecessary ?  Go  into  any 
restaurant  and  observe.)  Don't  load  up  the  fork  with 
food  with  your  knife,  and  then  cart  it,  as  it  were,  to  your 
mouth.  Take  up  on  the  fork  what  it  can  easily  carry, 
and  no  more. 

Don't  use  a  steel  knife  with  fish.  A  silver  knife  is  now 
placed  by  the  side  of  each  plate  for  the  fish  course. 

Don't  handle  fork  or  knife  awkwardly.  Let  the  han- 
dles of  both  knife  and  fork  rest  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
How  to  handle  knife  and  fork  well  can  be  acquired  only 
by  observation  and  practice.  Don't  stab  with  the  fork, 
or  handle  it  as  if  it  were  a  dagger.  .Always  carry  food  to 
the  mouth  w  ith  an  inward  curve  of  the  fork  or  s|xx>n. 

Don't  eat  fast,  or  gorge.  Take  always  plenty  of  time. 
Haste  is  vulgar. 

Don't  fill  your  mouth  with  too  much  food,  and  don't 
I  masticate  audibly.    Lat  gently  and  quietly  and  easily. 


Don't  put  your  knife  into  the  butter,  into  the  salt-cel- 
lar, or  into  any  dish. 

Don't  spread  out  your  elbows  when  you  are  cutting 
your  meat.    Keep  your  elbows  close  to  your  side. 

Don't,  when  you  drink,  elevate  your  glass  as  if  you 
were  going  to  stand  it  inverted  on  your  nose,  as  some  do. 
Bring  the  glass  perpendicularly  to  the  lips,  and  then  lift 
it  to  a  slight  angle.    1  >o  this  easily. 

Don't  eat  vegetables  w  ith  a  spoon.  Eat  them  with  a 
fork.  The  rule  is  not  to  eat  anything  with  a  spoon  that 
can  be  eaten  w  ith  a  fork.  Lvcn  ices  are  now  often  eaten 
w  ith  a  fork. 

Don't  devour  the  last  mouthful  of  soup,  the  last  frag- 
ment of  bread,  the  last  morsel  of  food.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  your  plate  should  be  sent  away  cleansed  by 
your  gastronomic  exertions. 

I  >onl  leave  your  knife  and  fork  on  your  plate  when  you 
send  it  for  a  second  supply. 

Don't  reject  bits  of  bone,  or  other  substances,  by 
spitting  them  back  into  the  plate.  Quietly  eject  them 
upon  your  fork,  holding  it  to  your  lips,  and  then  place 
them  on  the  plate,  Fruit-stones  may  be  removed  by  the 
lingers.  Don't  stretch  across  another's  plate  in  order 
to  reach  anything. 

Don't  apply  to  your  neighbor  to  pass  articles  when  the 
servant  is  at  hand. 

Don't  finger  articles;  don't  play  with  your  napkin,  or 
your  goblet,  or  your  fork,  or  with  anything. 

Don't  mop  your  face  or  beard  with  your  napkin.  Draw- 
it  across  your  lips  neatly. 

Don't  turn  your  back  to  one  person  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  to  another;  don't  talk  across  the  one  seated  next 
to  you. 

Don't  forget  that  the  lady  sitting  at  your  side  has  the 
first  claim  upon  your  attention.  A  lady  at  your  side 
should  not  be  neglected,  whether  you  have  been  intro- 
duced to  her  or  not. 

Don't  talk  when  your  mouth  is  full — never,  in  fact, 
have  your  mouth  full.  It  is  more  healthful  and  in  better 
taste  to  eat  by  small  morsels. 

Don't  be  embarrassed.  Endeavor  to  be  self-possessed 
and  at  ease;  to  accomplish  which,  try  and  not  be  self- 
conscious.  Remember  that  self-respect  is  as  much  a 
virtue  as  respect  for  others. 

Don't  drop  your  knife  or  fork;  but,  if  you  do,  don't  be 
disconcerted.  Quietlv  ask  the  servant  for  another,  and 
give  the  incident  no  further  heed.  Don't  be  disquieted 
at  accidents  or  blunders  of  any  kind,  but  let  all  mishaps 
pass  off  without  comment  and  with  philosophical  indif- 
ference. 

Don't  throw  yourself  loungingly  back  in  your  chair. 
The  Romans  lounged  at  table,  but  modern  civilization 
does  not  permit  it. 

Don't  rest  your  elbows  on  the  table ;  don't  lean  on  the 
table. 

Don't  use  a  toothpick  at  table,  unless  it  is  necessary; 
in  that  case,  cover  your  mouth  with  one  hand  while  you 
remove  the  obstruction  that  troubles  you. 

Don't  cat  onions  or  garlic,  unless  you  are  dining  alone, 
and  intend  to  remain  alone  some  hours  thereafter.  One 
should  not  wish  to  carry  unpleasant  evidences  of  what  he 
has  been  eating  or  drinking. 

Don't  press  food  upon  a  guest.  This  once  was  thought 
necessary,  and  it  was  also  considered  polite  for  a  guest  to 
continue  accepting,  or  to  signify  by  a  particular  sign  that 
he  had  enough.  To  worry  a  guest  with  ceaseless  impor- 
tunities is  now  considered  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 

Don't,  as  guest,  fold  your  napkin  when  finished.  Place 
the  napkin  loosely  on  the  table. 

Don't  fail,  at  dinner,  to  rise  when  the  ladies  leave  the 
table.  Remain  standing  until  they  have  left  the  room, 
and  then  reseat  yourself,  if  you  intend  to  remain  for 
cigars. 

Don't  make  a  pronounced  attempt  at  correctness  of 
manners;  don't  be  vulgar;  but  don't,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  that  you  are  trying  hard  not  to  be  vulgar.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  make  mistakes  than  to  be  obviously  struggling  not  to 
make  them. 

Don't  drink  too  much  wine. 

Don't  thank  host  or  hostess  for  your  dinner.  Express 
pleasure  in  the  entertainment,  when  you  depart — that 
is  all. 

Don't  come  to  breakfast  in  deshabille.  A  lady's  morn- 
ing toilet  should  be  simple,  but  fresh  and  tasteful,  and 
her  hair  not  in  curl-papers.  A  gentleman  should  wear  his 
morning  suit,  and  never  his  dressing-gown.  There  are 
men  w  ho  sit  at  table  in  their  shirt-sleeves.  This  is  very 
vulgar. 

Don't,  as  hostess,  follow  the  English  fashion  and  omit 
napkins  at  breakfast.  The  hardihood  with  which  an  En- 
glishman attacks  coffee  and  eggs  without  a  napkin  may 
excite  our  wonder,  but  how  can  the  practice  be  defended? 
Is  it  anything  less  than  disgusting? 

Don't  drink  from  your  saucer.  While  you  must  avoid 
this  vulgarity,  don't  take  notice  of  it,  or  of  any  mistake 
of  the  kind,  when  committed  by  others.  It  is  related 
that  at  the  table  of  an  English  prince  a  rustic  guest 
poured  his  tea  into  his  saucer,  much  to  the  visible  amuse- 
ment of  the  court  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  Where- 
upon the  prince  quietly  poured  his  own  tea  into  his  saucer, 
thereby  rebuking  his  ill-mannered  court,  and  putting  his 
guest  in  countenance. 

I  >on't  carry  your  s|>oon  in  your  coffee  or  tea  cup;  this 
habit  is  the  cause  frequently  of  one  upsetting  the  tea  cup. 
Let  the  spoon  lie  in  the  saucer. 

Don't  smear  a  slice  of  bread  with  butter;  break  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  then  butter. 

I  lorrt  break  an  egg  into  a  cup  or  glass,  but  eat  it  always 
from  the  shell. 

Don't  read  newspaper,  or  book,  or  letters  at  tible,  if 
others  are  seated  with  you. 

Don't  decorate  your  shirt-front  with  egg  or  coffee  drip- 
pings, and  don't  ornament  your  coat -lapels  with  grease- 
spots.  A  little  care  will  prevent  these  accidents.  Few 
things  are  more  distasteful  than  to  see  a  gentleman  bear- 
ing upon  his  apparel  ocular  evidence  of  having  break- 
fasted or  dined. 

Don't  rise  from  the  table  until  the  meal  is  finished. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


'  5 


THE   GRASSHOPPKR  AND  CRICKET. 


The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead . 

That  is  the  grasshopper's.    lie  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury;  he  has  never  done 
W  ith  his  delights;  for,  when  tired  out  with  fun, 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never. 

On  a  lone  winter's  evening,  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 

The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 
And  seems,  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 

The  grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

  John  Keats. 


CHAT  ABOUT  AUTHORS. 


When,  in  1839,  Dickens  was  called  for,  as  the  author 
of  the  libretto,  on  the  first  night  of  John  Hullahs  opera, 
says  the  Portland  Transcript,  he  wore  a  swallow-tail  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  crimson  velvet  waistcoat,  black  satin 
stock,  two  breastpins  conjoined  by  a  little  gold  chain,  and 
a  large  gold  chain  meandering  over  his  waistcoat,  black 
kerseymere  pantaloons,  silk  stockings  and  pumps,  and 
yellow  kid  gloves.  His  taste  in  dress  was  appalling. 
Howard  Paul  relates  that  Dickens  having  called,  but  left 
no  name,  he  asked  the  servant,  "  What  sort  of  looking  per- 
son was  he?"  The  reply  was,  "I  should  say,  sir,  a  re- 
spectable kind  of  gasman." 

The  first  cheap  edition  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  has 
just  been  published,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  great  success, 
for  the  book  is  very  clever  and  most  entertaining,  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.  There  is  a  capital  description 
of  an  election  under  the  old  system ;  but  the  two  best 
things  in  the  work  (this  was  the  opinion  of  Dickens)  are 
the  narration  of  Gammon's  revelation  to  Lord  Dredling- 
ton  ot  Titmouse's  illegitimacy,  and  the  account  of  Gam- 
mon's suicide.  Warren  failed  utterly  in  his  good  people, 
and  the  troubles  of  "  my  favorite  snobs  the  Aubreys,  '  as 
Thackeray  called  them,  are  more  calculated  to  excite  de- 
rision than  sympathy.  Warren  was  a  very  able  man,  but 
his  stupendous  conceit  made  him  appear  half-cracked. 
He  was  an  inveterate  tuft-hunter,  and  never  wearied  of 
telling  stories  of  his  "  noble  friends."  It  was  Warren  who 
expressed  his  astonishment,  at  a  ducal  table  at  which  he 
had  recently  been  a  guest,  that  "there  actually  was  no 
fish;"  but  he  was  utterly  extinguished  by  the  answer,  "  I 
suppose  they  had  finished  it  up  stairs."  This  reply  has 
always  been  attributed  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  but  it  was 
really  uttered  by  Serjeant  Murphy,  at  a  house  dinner  at 
the  old  Garrick  Club. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  literary  men 
invariably  seem  anxious  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
career  to  test  by  the  medium  of  anonymous  publication 
the  value  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  their  own  work. 
"It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,"  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette,  "that  Hie  Lady  of 
Lyons  was  brought  out  quite  anonymously,  and  that  on 
the  night  of  its  first  production,  beyond  Macready  and 
Bulwer  Lytton  himself,  no  one  in'  London  had  been 
allowed  to  know  the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  play. 
Between  the  acts,  Dickens,  who  had  been  one  of  a  de- 
lighted audience,  went  behind  the  scenes  to  talk  over 
the  play  with  Macready  and  Bulwer,  congratulating  Ma- 
cready on  his  wonderful  impersonation  of  Claude  Mel- 
notte.  Dickens  was  in  raptures  with  the  whole  thing,  and 
asked  Bulwer  what  he  thought  of  it.  Bulwer  affected  to 
find  some  fault  with  the  plot,  and  suggested  improvements 
here  and  there  in  the  various  situations.  '  Come  now,' 
said  Dickens,  '  it  is  not  like  you,  Bulwer,  to  cavil  at  such 
small  things  as  those.  The  man  who  wrote  the  play  may 
have  imitated  your  work  here  and  there,  perhaps,  but  he 
is  a  deuced  clever  fellow  for  all  that.  To  hear  you  speak 
so  unfairly  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  think  that  you 
are  jealous.' "  The  papers  next  morning  lauded  the  play 
to  the  skies,  even  going  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  well  for  Mr.  Bulwer  to  take  pattern  by  this  unknown 
writer  and  try  to  improve  himself  in  those  particular  [joints 
in  which  the  anonymous  author  of  The  Lady  0/  Lyons  had 
been  so  brilliantly  successful.  About  a  fortnight  later 
Bulwer's  authorship  of  the  play  was  made  known,  to  the 
mingled  consternation  and  amusement  of  the  critics  and 
the  general  public. 

A  small  party  of  friends  some  years  ago  gave  one  even- 
ing each  week  to  the  reading  and  study  of  a  living  Ameri- 
can author,  writes  J.  H.  Kennedy  in  Literary  Life,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  reached  Dr.  J.G.Holland.  Because 
of  some  peculiar  fondness  for  our  theme,  or  unusual 
condition  for  the  extraction  of  good  from  the  matter  in 
hand,  the  occasion  was  replete  with  instruction,  and 
crowned  with  rare  and  remembered  enjoyment.  This  so 
presented  itself  to  one  of  the  number  that  he  gave  way 
to  an  impulse  of  the  moment  and  wrote  a  full  and  per- 
haps effusive  letter  to  the  gentleman  whose  works  had 
been  the  basis  of  the  evening's  talk.  In  a  few  days  there 
came  the  following  answer  from  Dr.  Holland's  own  pen  : 
Editorial  Rooms  Scriunkk's  Magazine,  / 
December  1,  18711.  ) 

My  Df.ar  Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  be  a  very  poor 
sort  of  a  man  if  I  were  insensible  to  the  praise  conveyed  in  such 
a  letter  as  yours.  To  be  recognized  as  a  good  power  in  the  life  of 
any  considerable  number  ol  persons  who  arc  earnestly  striving  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  life,  and  to  make  themselves  equal  to  ils 
duties  and  requirements,  is  better  than  money  or  fame.  Nay  il 
is  fame  at  its  nest — a  treasure  to  be  courted  and  to  be  grateful  for. 
The  story  of  your  "evening"  is  a  very  pleasant  one  to  me,  and 
the  opening  of  your  hearts  is  like  the  opening  of  a  delightful  gift. 

I  shall  probably  never  write  many  more  books.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  I  shall  never  write  another.  The  great,  best  book 
— the  great,  only  book  worth  writing— which  I  intended  all  the 
other  hooks  as  studies  and  preparations  for,  will  probably  not  be 
written;  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  that  others  find  food  and 
inspiration  in  what  I  have  written  already. 

With  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  and  a  thousand  good  wishes  for 
you  and  your  friends,  I  am,  yours  truly,         J.  O.  Holland. 

The  possessor  of  this  characteristic  letter  treasures  it  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  epistles  ever  written  by  Dr. 
Holland. 


In  the  London  Athetucuin  a  writer  thus  opposes  the 
the  popular  impression  that  15oswell  blundered  into 
writing  the  best  of  biographies.  "  He  had  his  own  idea 
of  biography  ;  he  had  demonstrated  its  value  quite  trium- 
phantly in  the  '  Tour,' which,  self-contained  and  organic- 
ally complete  as  it  is,  is  plainly  not  a  record  of  travel, 
but  a  biographical  essay.  In  the  '  Tour,'  that  is  to  say, 
he  had  approved  himself  a  great  and  original  master  of 
selection,  composition,  and  design;  of  the  art  of  working 
a  large  number  of  essential  details  into  a  homogeneous 
and  living  whole  ;  and  of  that  most  difficult  and  telling 
of  accomplishments,  the  reproduction  and  representation 
of  talk.  In  the  '  Life'  he  repeated  the  proof,  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  a  vaster  scope,  and  with  a  finer  mastery  of 
construction  and  effect;  and  in  what  Mr.  Napier  de- 
scribes as  '  the  task  of  correcting,  amending,  and  adding 
to  his  darling  work,'  he  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  That  he  drifted  into  greatness,  produced  his 
two  masterpieces  unconsciously,  and  developed  a  genius 
for  biography  as  one  develops  a  disease,  is  a  '  ridiculous 
conception,'  as  Mr.  Napier  rightly  says.  In  proof  of  it 
we  have  Boswell's  own  words,  and  we  have  the  books 
themselves.  Such  testimony  is  not  to  be  overborne  by 
any  number  of  paradoxes,  however  plausible  and  persua- 
sive. That  Boswell  was  a  gossip,  a  busy-body,  and  some- 
thing of  a  sot,  and  trmt  many  did,  and  still  do  call  him  a 
fool,  is  certain;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  been  a  great  and  admirable  artist,  and  none  why  he- 
should  be  credited  with  the  fame  of  having  devoted  the 
best  part  of  his  life  to  the  production  of  a  couple  of 
masterpieces,  as  M.  Jourdain  talked  prose,  without  know- 
ing anything  of  what  he  was  doing.  Turner  chose  to  go 
a-inasquerading  as  '  Puggy  Booth ; '  but  nobody  as  yet 
has  put  forward  the  assertion  that  Turner  was  unconscious 
of  the  romance  and  splendor  of  his  '  Ulysses  and  Poly- 
phemus,' or  that  he  painted  his  '  Rain,  Speed  and 
Steam'  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  impression  it  would 
produce  and  the  idea  it  would  convey.  Goldsmith  re- 
minded Miss  Reynolds  of  a  '  mechanic,  particularly  *  * 
a  journeyman  tailor; '  but  that  he  was  unconsciously  the 
most  elegant  and  natural  writer  of  his  time  is  a  position 
which  has  not  yet  been  advanced.  Surely,  it  is  high  time 
that  Boswell  should  take  that  place  in  art  which  is  his  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  that  Macaulay's  paradox— which 
is  only  the  opinion,  brilliantly  expressed,  of  an  ignorant 
and  unthinking  world — should  go  the  way  of  all  its  kind." 


A  TIMELY  ENTERPRISE. 


"I,  too,  have  written  for  the  reformation  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  at  his  elbow  the  editor  turned 
around  in  his  chair  and  saw  a  man  with  shaggy  hair,  and 
a  nose  covered  with  lumps  and  blossoms  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  resembled  a  cluster  of  ripe  cranberries. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  said  the  editor,  after  he  had 
made  a  careful  survey  of  his  visitor. 

The  question  embarrassed  the  stranger,  and  he  stroked 
his  red-ripe  nose  with  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other, 
as  if  it  gave  him  pain ;  but  finally  he  sighed,  and  replied : 

"  I  came  here,  sir,  to  sec  if  you  would  not  insert  an  ad- 
vertisement for  me  to  the  effect  that  Boker  &  B 11  ford  have 
just  started  a  large  barrel-factory,  and  that  fortune  awaits 
them  only  a  short  distance  ahead — a  fortune,  by  lingo, 
that  will  paralyze  the  Indies,  and  make  men  take  off  then- 
hats  and  say  :    '  How're  you,  Boker? '  " 

"  Do  you  want  to  pay  for  the  advertisement?  " 

"  No,  not  iust  yet,"  replied  the  visitor,  as  he  again 
rubbed  his  nose  until  it  glowed  like  a  polished  carbuncle. 
"  1  might  say  candidly  that  at  present  I'm  not  exactly  pre- 
pared to  do  so;  but  1  will — the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
I  will." 

"  The  principle  of  this  paper,"  said  the  editor,  "  is  no 
money,  no  puff." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You  know  my  name 
is  Boker — senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Boker  &  Buford — 
and  I'll  give  you,  ten  shares  of  stock  in  our  barrel  -factory 
for  an  advertisement.  I  )on't  falter  a  second ;  don't  even 
flicker;  because  there  is  a  fortune  ahead  of  you,  a  fortune 
that  will  paralyze  the — but  let  that  pass.  Our  scheme  is 
to  commence  making  barrels  at  once,  in  order  to  be  ready 
fur  the  cholera  when  it  gets  here."  _ 

"What  has  the  cholera  to  do  with  barrels?"  inquired 
the  editor,  curiously. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  When  the  cholera  gets  here  and 
becomes  epidemic,  the  barrels  will  be  in  demand,  for  the 
reason  that  the  disease  lurks  about  the  street  corners,  as 
it  were,  and  without  warning  pounces  upon  a  man,  slams 
his  knees  under  his  chin,  curls  him  up  like  a  pretzel,  and 
scoots  him  to  his  rest  beyond  the  grave.  In  death  the 
victim  is  twisted  around  himself  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  only  way  to  bury  him  properly  is  to  place  him  in  a 
barrel  and  head  him  up,  just  as  if  he  were  so  many  early 
spring  potatoes.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  a 
tough  job  to  get  a  man  who  died  of  cholera  into  a  coffin, 
unless  you  level  him  out  with  a  block  and  tackle  and  a 
couple  of  jack-screws.  You  can  understand  from  my  few 
and  pointed  remarks  that  when  the  cholera  gets  here  there- 
is  going  to  be  a  boom  in  the  barrel  business  that  will  make 
things  walk  around  and  howl.  Aside  from  the  ten  shares 
of  stock  which  you  arc  at  liberty  to  take,  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  make  a  hall-dozen  barrels,  and  paint  them 
blue,  and  send  them  up  to  your  house,  so  they  will  be 
handy  in  case  the  cholera  strikes  some  of  the  members  of 
your  family  and  flirts  them  to  the  golden  sands  across  the 
dismal  stream." 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  loud  crash,  and  the  bar- 
rel-boomer was  dropped  down  two  flights  of  stairs;  and 
when  the  dust  had  cleared  away,  and  the  editor  had  dis- 
carded from  his  right  hand  a  fragment  of  cloth  belonging 
to  the  seat  of  the  visitor's  trousers,  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
an  article  on  the  cholera,  in  which  he  advised  all  good 
citizens  the  moment  they  saw  a  microbe  to  hit  it  with  a 
club. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  anybody  has  a  ri^ht  to  complain  of 
coffee  when  he  finds  grounds  for  it  in  his  cup. 


TALES  OF  Till'  ARKAXSAW  TR.WTl  ! 


"Deliver  me  from  the  society  of  a  literary  w 
exclaimed  a  gentleman.  "I  like  well-informed  «n 
but  remove  me,  please,  w  hen  a  literary  woman  appears." 
'•  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so,"  replied  an  acquaint- 
ance, "  for  I  am  going  to  marry  a  literary  woman." 
"Ah,  a  similar  cause  induced  me  to  speak  thus.  I  mar- 
ried one." 

Mr.  Talmage  is  preaching  in  Canada.  The  other 
night,  during  a  sermon,  the  great  preacher  hinted  that 
the  Dominion  and  the  United  States  might  after  awhile 
be  one  country;  whereupon  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
arose  and  said  :  "  No,  sir,  that  lime  must  never  come.  I 
am  an  American  myself,  and  I  hope  that  I  express  a 
popular  sentiment  when  I  say  that  the  two  countries  shall 

not  become  one.     I  was  president  of  a  bank  in  " 

"That's  enough,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Talmage;  "you  have 
stated  the  reason  why  the  countries  should  be  united." 

Nab  Joyner  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Rooster  county.  He 
had  worked  hard  for  the  position,  and  had  promised  the 
people  that  if  elected,  he  would  faithfully  discharge  his 
duty.  Shortly  after  he  was  installed,  his  son  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  Everyone  supposed  that  he  would 
"  beg  off,"  but  when  the  time  of  the  execution  arrived, 
he  marched  the  criminal  on  the  scaffold.  Seeing  that  he 
was  stared  at  in  astonishment,  he  bowed  to  the  audience, 
and  said:  "  Fellow  -citizens,  1  see  that  you  didn't  know- 
how  to  take  me.  You  thought  that  I  would  throw  this 
job  on  somebody  else,  but  I  am  not  of  the  shirkin'  kind. 
When  my  son  was  a  boy,  I  told  him  that  he  was  goin'  to 
be  hung,  an'  I  want  him  to  feel  that  I  told  the  truth. 
Look  out,  below  " 

On  the  eve  of  a  local  election :  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not remain  at  home  long  enough  to  vote,"  remarks  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"Great  goodness!  you  must  not  go  away,"  replies  an 
ardent  politician.  "  Every  vote  will  count  in  this  elec- 
tion.   You  must  not  leave." 

"  My  business  abroad  is  very  pressing." 

"Makes  no  difference;  you  owe  something  to  your 
country.  It's  going  to  be  a  close  race,  and  it  behooves 
every  Democrat  to  visit  the  polls." 

"  1  am  not  a  Democrat!  " 

"Oh!  well  then,  reckon  you'd  better  not  stay.  A  man's 
first  duty  is  to  himself,  you  know." 

An  editor  deserves  credit  for  attempting  to  keep  up  the 
moral  tone  of  his  paper.  A  man  enters  a  newspaper  office 
and  hands  to  the  editor  a  communication.  The  editor, 
after  reading  it,  says  : 

"  I  can't  print  this.  " 

"  Why?" 

"  It's  vulgar.  A  paper  that  would  publish  such  stuff  is 
not  fit  for  the  household.  We  are  publishing  a  family 
paper." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry,  as  I  wanted  to  see  this  in  print.  I'll 
sign  my  name  to  it." 

"That  makes  no  difference,  for  the  reading  matter 
would  be  just  as  obscene." 

"  Say,  put  it  in,  and  I'll  pay  for  it." 

"  In  that  event  it  can  go.  Let's  see.  Cost  you  about 
ten  dollars." 

A  party  of  tired  travelers  sat  around  the  door  of  a  coun- 
try hotel  in  Arkansaw.  The  proprietor,  a  gruff  old  fellow, 
sat  on  a  cracker-box. 

"What  is  this  community  mainly  noted  for?"  some 
one  asked  of  the  proprietor. 

"  Ugly  women,"  he  replied. 

"What!"  exclaimed  a  man  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  conversation.    "  You  don't  mean  it,  do  you?' 

"  Reckon  I  do,  podner.  This  community  has  got  the 
ugliest  wimmin  in  the  state." 

"  Here,  old  man,  take  this  ten-dollar  bill.  I  have  trav- 
eled all  over  the  state,  and  this  is  the  first  neighborhood 
I've  seen  that  was  not  noted  for  its  handsome  women.  I 
am  a  Prohibitionist;  but  take  this  money  and  get  drunk 
on  it.    A  truthful  man  should  be  rewarded." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that?  "  asked  a  gentle- 
man, upon  entering  his  room  and  finding  a  negro  with  his 
coat.  "Dis  coat?  "  Yes,  that  coat."  "  Wall,  I  ain't 
goin'  ter  do  nothin'  wid  dis  coat.  Thought  dar  wuz  suth- 
in'  wrong."  "There  is  something  wrong.  You  are  in 
the  wrong  place,  and  I  want  you  to  get  out."  "Ain't  yer 
gwinter  'ploy  me  no  1110'?"  "  No,  I  am  not."  "  Dat's 
whut  er  man  gits  fur  bein'  so  kereful.  Hadn'ter  been 
fur  me  yer  wouldn'ter  had  no  clothes."  "  How  so? " 
"  'Case  I  could  er  stole  'em  ef  I  had  er  wanted  ter;  dat's 
how  so."  "I  believe  you  did  steal  my  vest."  "Didn't 
do  nuthin'  o'  de  kin'."  "  I  believe  you  did  steal  that 
gray  vest,  for  it  disappeared  shortly  after  you  came."  "  It 
wuz  de  black  vest,  sah.  White  man's  so  reckless  wid  de 
truf  yer  kain'  put  no  comferdencc  in  him." 


daily  the  candidate 

Seeketii  the  bar, 
Where  t  hirsty  citizens 

Throng  from  afar. 
Singing:  "  In  search  of  thee 

1 1  ither  we  come. 
Candidate,  candidate, 

Set  up  the  rum." 

Hark  !  'lis  the  candidate 

t  ails  them  by  name. 
Up  to  the  parapet 

Swiftly  tney  came. 
And  still  his  song  is  heard, 

All  through  Ihe  din  : 
"  ThlZZZ  time?,  it/,  zon  me; 

Se'mm  muppagin!"        Brooklyn  Eaglfy 


This  is  the  time  when  the  autograph  fiend  writes  to 
Blaine  and  Cleveland  and  St.  John  and  Butler,  and  tells 
each  one  that  he  would  like  to  add  to  his  collection  the 
autograph  of  our  next  President. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  C  HI  BAN 


A  CLERGYMAN  ON  INGERSOLL. 


Editor  San  Franciscan:  In  your  issue  of 
September  1.5th,  in  your  editorial  entitled  "  In- 
gersoll,"  you  make  a  strong  call  upon  the  minis- 
try to  reply  to  the  "apostle  of  infidelity,"  and 
you  exclaim:  "What  manner  of  men  arc  the 
preachers,  that  they  let  this  apostle  of  infidelity 
co  swaggering  through  the  land,  sneering  at 
their  faith,  and  taunting  them  as  if  they  were 
pigmies  and  he  a  giant !  .  .  .  Are  the  preachers 
afraid  of  Ingersoll?  .  .  .  The  church  should 
have  men  of  wide  enough  learning,  and  sufficient 
thought  and  courage,  to  he  able  to  meet  this 
infidel  orator  foot  to  foot,  and  overthrow  him." 
Will  you  allow  a  brief  reply  to  your  interroga- 
tories? 

There  are  several  reasons,  any  one  of  which 
precludes  that  which  you  ask.  First,  you  speak 
of  him  truly  as  "a  wit,  a  rhetorician,  a  poet, 
and  an  orator."  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  he  is 
the  greatest  orator,  and  the  finest  rhetorician 
that  speaks  the  English  language.  It  will  be 
admitted  by  all,  I  think,  that  as  a  rhetorical 
wit  he  has  no  equal:  and  that  in  the  poetry  of 
his  language,  the  richness  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  word-painting,  he  stands  pre- 
eminent. Now,  when  you  ask  any  man  to  meet 
him  in  the  field  of  his  wit,  his  rhetoric,  his 
poetry  and  his  oratory,  "foot  to  foot,  and  over- 
throw him,"  you  ask  that  which  no  man  living  is 
able  to  do.  It  would  have  been  just  as  proper 
for  some  Greek  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes  to 
have  called  for  a  man  to  meet  that  orator  "foot 
to  foot,  and  overthrow  him."  That  would  then 
have  been  a  very  safe  challenge,  and  yours  is  just 
as  safe  in  the  day  of  Ingersoll;  for  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  we  snail  ever  find  a  man  in 
whom  all  these  gifts  are  blended  in  more  surpass- 
ing excellence. 

Secondly,  You  speak  of  him  truly  as  "  sneer- 
ing at  our  faith";  and  in  asking  us  to  overthrow 
that,  you  ask  more  than  can  be  done,  because 
no  man  can  refute  a  sneer.  Again,  his  "Great 
Lecture  on  Orthodoxy,"  based  upon  the  late 
creed  announced  for  the  Congregational  Church, 
needs  not  to  be  answered  seriatim,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  Congregational  preachers  them- 
selves have  struck  that  creed  harder  blows  than 
Ingersoll  is  able  to  strike.  Once  more :  That 
part  of  his  lecture  that  is  not  confined  to  the 
creed  alone  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  nega- 
tions: "/do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  Ood  or 
not ;"  "/ do  not  know  whether  there  is  existence 
beyond  this  life  or  not,"  et  cetera,  says  the 
Colonel ;  and  how  is  it  possible  t6  reach  him, 
standing  thus  upon  his  pinnacle  of  greatness, 
wrapped  in  such  sublimity  of  ignorance?  And 
although  it  be  impossible  to  reach  him,  we  are 
willing  that  he  and  all  men  shall  know  that  our 
tnoivledge,  however  limited,  is  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  his  ignorance,  however  extensive. 

Thirdly,  Although  the  Colonel  is  "a  wit,  a 
rhetorician,  a  poet  and  an  orator,"  he  is  not  a 
lopcian.  Ry  tnis  again  is  precluded  our  meeting 
him  "foot  to  foot."  It  is  the  work  of  the  gospel 
minister  to  convince  men,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  by  wit,  nor  by  rhetoric,  nor  by  poetry,  nor 
by  oratory.  It  is  by  logic,  by  sound  reasoning, 
that  men  must  be  convinced.  Ingersoll,  by  his 
wit  makes  ns  laugh,  by  his  rhetoric  makes  us  ad- 
mire him,  by  his  poetry  pleases  our  fancy,  by  the 
power  of  his  oratory  he  holds  us  spell-bound; 
hut  he  convinces  nobody.  There  is  in  all  his 
infidel  work  a  dearth  of  logic. 

Now  let  the  "apostle  of  infidelity"  affirm 
something.  Let  him  lay  down  a  set  of  princi- 
ples, and  attempt  to  demonstrate  them;  let  him 
state  his  premises,  and  try  to  carry  them  to  log- 
ical conclusions;  let  him  come  upon  the  plat- 
form of  reason,  of  logic,  and  of  demonstration, 
and  you  will  find  men  in  San  Francisco,  or  any- 
where in  the  Union,  who  will  "meet  him  foot  to 
foot,  and  overthrow  him."  They  will  do  it  easily, 
and  they  will  do  it  so  readily  that  you  will  have 
no  need  to  call  them  to  the  contest. 

One  of  Them. 

Oakland.  Gal.,  Sept.  i6,  1884. 
P.  S. — I  am  not  sure  but  there  is  a  fourth  point 
which  would  preclude  Compliance  with  your  call. 
It  is  this:  We  would  be  asked  to  do  for  nothing 
what  Mr.  Ingersoll  gets  more  than  $2, 500  for.  We 
would  be  asked  to  refute  him  for  nothing,  while 
he  will  not  say  anything  without  receiving  a 
dollar  admission,  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  for  a 
reserved  seat,  liut  of  those  who  pay  these  sums 
to  hear  him,  how  many  would  pay  a  like  sum  to 
hear  him  refuted?  The  man  who  would  charge 
such  admission  fees  to  hear  a  icfutation,  would 
speak  to  empty  lynches.  But  let  7 he  San 
Franciscan  guarantee  an  audience  of  2,500,  at  a 
dollar  each,  and  a  dollar  and  a  quartet  for  re- 
served seats,  and  doubtless  it  will  find  men  who 
will  enter  the  list. 


REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  CONGRESS, 

WM.  W.  MORROW 

Fourth  Congressional  District. 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NOKMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  llustli  Street,  San  FrancUtco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 

Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


J.  W.  KYAXS,  QENERAIi  AGENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
O    O  (~\  A.  M-.  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed .  O  KJ  vUle,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 


CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

0(~J    P-   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  Eden,  Alvarado.  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso,  Agncws,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
K    O  C\    P.  M-.  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 

and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dr.  —  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $?  50  to 
MP  «->SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8/^/^"A  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
•  y  J ^  '  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
*:t  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  v  \  1  >  ALAMEDA: 

36.ee  —  26.30,  $7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  II12.00,  12.30, ft. 00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P*  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  3.6.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30, 10.00,  10.30.II11.00,  11.30  A.M.;  H  12.00,  12.30, 
II1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  Q.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 35.16,  35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  If  10.46, 
11.16,  Hn.46  A.  M.  12.16,  Ht2.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11.31 

P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    USaturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STKAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  anil  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  in.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohana  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  (iencral  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  street*. 

For  freight  apply  to  CEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Ag»-nt, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  OOODMAN,  Cen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

336  %   BUSH  STREET, 

<  )  I  £  NAMKNTAL  ENtrEAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
A|J  Winds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  gUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
IIKI.l.tlANN  BROTHERS  .V  CO., 
Sole  Agent*.  <2S  Front  Strrkt. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  «s  CO., 

311.  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Firr-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  Ml  i:  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


NEW  MAP  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Just  published  by  Warren  Holt,  413  Montgomery  st. 
Compiled  to  date  from  official  sources.  Complete  in  every 
respect— streets,  grades,  railroads  public  buildings,  etc. 
Soundings  on  the  city  front  and  Fort  Point.  Printed  on 
the  finest  map  paper.  Size,  4' j  by  5 1  feet.  Price: 
Mounted  on  ash  rollers,  $10;  book  foim,  with  muslin 
hack,  $6;  plain,  $6  50.  WARREN  HOLT,  Publisher, 
413  Montgomery  street* 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


OPENING  OF  THE 

FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLES  IN  HATS 

THIS  WEEK,  BY 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER) 
At  332-336  Kearny  street,  between  Bush  and  Pine  streets,  San  Francisco. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pa' ific  t'oast.-    An  immense  line  of  Novelties.    Send  for  the 

Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1884. 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET— 

Entrance  bet.  Nos.  527  and  /»:i9  Market  St., 
San  Francisco, 


I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 

PIAN<  IS!  A.  I..  HAM  KIIIT  A  III. 

PIANOS!  Til  Market  St..  S.  K.,  Sole  Agent 


THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Hath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  A^iie  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  r.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Hitknbll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Kefl  aery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  BoM 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President: 

Geo.  L.  Brandek,  Vice-President: 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary'  and  Cashier: 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  ARency,  6?  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  v;m s.. nm-  street, 

San  Francisco. 


T PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD 
THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OH  THE  AGEI 
Patented  Jan.  CO,  1883.  < 
Best  Retainer  in  Existencel 

iHi^av  rase  Mid  Does 

n"t  iiiicri'K- ^T^^P  . :  loess.  Weguara 

1  ure  ^k^^  of  Rupture  in  all 

an.l  treat,  H       both  ofadults  and  children.  Now, reader, 

if  you  ■    ^*.rii|itunM,  this  is  worthy  of  your  invest- 

mm    mm  desire 

H    I  considered  Incwa- 

ble.    It  otli  HI  ai>d 

evideni  1  m  m  iM.iMi  rfeDi 

Our  Terms:    NO  W    CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Rl  l-TURE  IN  PROM  /gHftX  '"  '  DAYS. 
Single  Truss  with  solution,  tiu.    DouhleK^  Truss  with  50- 

'flte.  Write 

CASH! 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

SOLli  PROPRIKTORS, 

No.  330  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Street, 
Rooms  g  and  to.  Sou  tranci.co,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT JND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

Tlie   Many   Ureat   Artvanta^e**  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  a.s  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved . . .  .$25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  cf  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
QUALBD  Aktksian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  mtUSB  A  UVFV, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $i  oo 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,   Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   <  Iray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  II.  MHOKVIKK, 
827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 
San  Francisco. 


<  >riginators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

H  M  KAI.  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTBK. 

Schuyler  ft  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


I  do  not  know  that  Judge  hyillivan  is  as  harmless  as  a 
dove,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  is  certainly  his.  The 
decision  in  the  case  of  Sharon  against  Sharin'  will,  we  are 
told,  be  rendered  some  thirty  days  hence.  The  theory  of 
the  postponement  is,  that  the  "  weary  lawyers  with  endless 
tongues"  have  so  prostrated  the  forces,  physical  and 
mental,  of  the  unhappy  Judge  that  he  needs  time  to  re- 
cruit his  exhausted  energies,  and  to  collect  his  dazed  and 
scattered  faculties  before,  adjusting  the  judicial  scales. 
Poor  Judge !  whichever  way  the  case  may  go,  he  has 
already  got  the  worst  of  it.  One  would  think,  from  the 
pleadings  of  counsel — the  endless  repetition  and  labored 
distortion  of  facts — that  they  must  have  imagined  them- 
selves before  a  jury  of  twelve  picked  idiots,  fully  qualified 
as  to  ignorance  of  law  and  facts,  instead  of  a  learned 
J  udge,  perfectly  cognizant  of ^very  point  and  precedent 
involved. 

The  argumcnlum  ad  hominem  seems  to  have  been  the 
popular  one,  viz  :  Sharon  must  be  an  old  rascal,  or  he 
never  would  have  known,  much  less  retained,  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes.  And  Sarah's  plumes  and  pin-fcathcrs  must  be 
sadly  bedraggled  and  besmirched,  on  the  supposition  that 
"  birds  of  a  feather,"  etc.  These  personal  amenities, 
together  with  a  general  setting  forth  of  facts,  seemingly 
based  on  the  presumption  that  Judge  Sullivan  had  been 
— as  he  doubtless  often  wished  himself— stone  deaf  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  trial,  must  indeed  have  told  on 
any  but  a  man  of  iron.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  witnesses  was  of  that  sublime  and  untram- 
meled  order  that  requires  no  help  from  any  mortal.  But 
the  lawyers  must  needs  lay  hold  of  the  testimony,  tooth 
and  nail,  and  shake  out  of  it  what  little  truth  the  witnesses 
might  have  left  unawares.  All  this  undoubtedly  gives 
color  to  the  need-of-rest  theory.  But  the  Judge  and  I 
know  better.  Thirty  days  may  easily  carry  us  past  the 
coming  judicial  election.  Should  the  decision  be  ren- 
dered before  that  time,  either  Sarah's  volubility  or  her 
Senator's  gold  would  be  arrayed  dead  against  him,  with 
no  security  of  the  converse  holding  good— gratitude  being 
a  lost  art.  But,  by  deferring  the  decision  he  secures  the 
best  efforts  of  both  sides,  on  Walpole's  idea  of  gratitude — 
"a  lively  sense  of  future  favors."  "Oh,  wise  young 
Judge  !   A  Daniel !  yea,  a  Daniel !  " 


General  Barnes  has  need  of  his  entire  outfit  of  initials, 
for  he  should  be  a  host  of  at  least  three,  in  himself,  to 
stand  his  ground  against  the  terrible  trio  opposed  to  him. 
Should  he  get  away  from  the  fleet  Flournoy,  and  match 
in  staying  power  the  wind  and  bottom  of  the  "  Tylers 
two,"  yet  does  a  more  fearful  danger  menace.  Terry  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  out  of  practice,  but  at  thirty  paces  lie 
would  be  almost  sure  to  hit  and  carry  off  one  of  the  front 
letters  of  W.  H.  L.  B.'s  name;  and  how  could  that 
redoubtable  warrior  ever  again  ride  at  the  Head  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  procession,  should  the  dead-shot,  Judge 


Terry,  blow  away  the  "  \V"  at  the  first  fire,  and  leave 
"  H — L"  for  the  General? 


But  to  my  thinking,  Flournoy  made  the  ten-strike  of 
the  noble  game.  I  don't  remember  his  exact  words,  but 
the  idea  was  something  like  this:  Gentlemen,  she  must 
have  been  his  wife!  Why,  he  knocked  her  down;  he 
stamped  on  her;  he  poured  cold  water  over  her;  he 
kicked  her  out  of  doors;  he  smashed  her  new  bonnet;  he 
swore  at  her!  Gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  possible  expla- 
nation of  this.  Shdwas  his  wife!  You  bet!  And  I  can 
hear  in  my  mind's  ear  a  soft,  approving  echo  from  the 
gentlemen,  "  You  bet!"  I  think  this  argument,  in  its 
simple  truth  and  homely  reality,  must  appeal  to  the  inner 
consciousness  of  Judge  Sullivan,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if,  as  even  a  random  shot  oft  brings  down  the  bird,  it  may 
wing  the  verdict. 

If  I  have  improved  any  on  Mr.  Flournoy 's  eloquence,  I 
am  ready  to  accept  his  acknowledgment. 


Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting.  Thus  I  have  pondered 
as  the  hours  stole  on  toward  twenty-three,  and  the  com- 
pany of  musicians  showed  no  sign  of  weakening  on  the 
professional  talk  to  which  I  had  been  listening  since  a 
quarter  to  nineteen.  They  were  discussing  their  rivals, 
great  and  small,  and  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  informa- 
tion. I  learned  but  one  thing  from  all  the  warring  clash 
of  criticism — just  one  fact  to  fix  upon  and  remember.  It 
is  simple,  comprehensive,  and  to  the  point.  There  is  not 
a  good  singer  in  the  world;  something  wrong  about  every 
one  of  'em — cold,  or  throaty,  or  allegretto,  or  somnam- 
bula,  or  something.  None  of  'em  just  right.  I  know  this 
is  so,  because  the  critics  were  all  singers  themselves,  and 
ought  to  know. 

I  like  to  get  hold  of  a  fact  like  this — positive,  unquali- 
fied; something  to  carry  away  with  me,  and  to  cling  to 
when  I  find  myself,  as  I  generally  do,  at  sea  on  a  subject. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  facts. 

These  musical  experts  talked  all  at  once,  and  no  two 
in  accord,  except  when  they  set  in  to  lower  some  one's 
musical  record.  Then  they  were  unanimous.  Every 
now  and  then  some  new  name  among  our  local  musicians 
would  be  mentioned.  It  was  like  letting  a  rat  out  of  a 
barrel,  amongst  a  pack  of  black -and-tan  terriers.  Whush  ! 
scrabble!  dash!  they  were  upon  him,  and  he  was  torn 
limb  from  limb,  in  a  twinkling. 

"  I  tell  you,  though,  Giannini  did  one  good  piece  of 
work  while  he  was  here,"  growled  an  old  basso-profundo 
in  an  arm-chair ;  "he  knocked  the  conceit  out  of  Cou- 
ples." "  Well,  if  he  did,"  piped  a  sentimental  tenor,  "  he 
knocked  it  into  Frank  Leaf;  so  I  don't  see  the  good  he 
did."  "  I  don't  care  how  much  conceit  there  is  in  Frank, 
for  he  can't  do  anything  with  it."  And  they  almost  re- 
laxed into  smiles.  Not  quite,  though.  They  were  too 
vindictive  to  be  appeased  by  any  joke,  however  malicious. 
"  But,  as  for  Couples,"  pursued  an  undecided  bari- 
tone— a  sort  of  mczzo-furioso — "  if  he  isn't  deaf,  he  must 
know  how  he  fails  every  time  he  tries  to  reach  his  upper 
notes."  "  Wrecked  on  the  high  C's,"  jocosely  hazarded 
an  amateur;  but  he  was  glared  down. 

"Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  "of 
every  one  but  i  musician. 

I  used  at  one  time  to  go  around  a  good  deal  among  the 
studios.  I  came  very  near  to  forming  the  same  opinion 
concerning  living  painters  that  I  have  just  recorded  in 
regard  to  musicians.  I  was  sav  ed,  though,  and  by  a  some- 
what curious  fact,  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  soci- 
ologist. The  best  painters  were  the  only  ones  able  to  see 
good  in  others' work.  The  higher  in  public  estimation 
the  artist  stood,  the  more  good  painters  he  knew.  Curious, 
wasn't  it? 

Hut  I  learned  a  great  many  things,  though.  For  ex- 
ample:  that  Toby  Rosenthal  couldn't  draw;  that  Bier- 
stadt  had  no  eye  for  color;  that  Church  could  do  nothing 
out  of  a  certain  groove  (the  critics  couldn't  do  much  in 
one,  by  the  way),  and  a  good  many  similar  facts,  quite 
new  to  me.  And  the  surprising  thing  was  that  I  gleamed 
most  of  this  valuable  information  from  tyros  in  art,  whom 


I  wondered  to  find  so  much  better  informed  than  their 
older  brethren.  O  thou  green-eyed  spirit  of  envy! 
"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou 
perfected  "  disparagement. 


The  cholera  is  abating  its  ravages  in  France,  and  the 
yellow  fever  in  Mexico.  But  the  coachman  is  still  raging 
in  the  East,  carrying  off  the  young  and  beautiful  daughters 
of  the  rich,  and  decimating  the  ranks  of  our  young  ladies' 
seminaries  with  daily  increasing  virulence.  A  revision  of 
our  quarantine  laws  is  loudly  demanded.  Every  ship 
that  comes  from  England  may  have  a  case  of  coachman 
on  board,  which  the  present  reprehensible  laxity  of  our 
harbor  regulations  permits  to  land — perhaps  to  carry  de- 
vastation into  the  most  aristocratic  neighborhoods, 
breaking  some  doting  father's  heart  and  bank  account  by 
sweeping  off  daughters  and  dollars  at  one  sudden  and 
awful  blow.  And  now  that  the  dread  disease  has  de- 
veloped into  the  still  more  malignant,  though  less  insid- 
ious form  of  the  butcher-boy,  it  is  time  that  our  health 
officers  take  some  decided  action  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
the  fell  destroyer. 

Death  loves  a  shining  mark ;  but  the  inevitable  coach- 
man aims  at  nothing  under  a  hundred  thousand  "  shining 
marks."  No  rich  man's  daughter  is  safe.  Fortune  and 
fame  awaits  the  physician  who  shall  discover  an  infallible 
remedy  for  this  fast  spreading  pestilence. 

I  have  never  regarded  a  cemetery  asan  inviting  prome- 
nade. I  have  often  wondered  at  the  peculiar  manifesta- 
tion of  bucolic  taste  which  leads  the  pastoral  pleasure- 
seeker  to  the  "graveyard."  Thither  on  Sunday,  after 
church,  wend  Colin  and  Celia — she  pretty  and  dimpling, 
in  her  pink  gown,  and  straw  bonnet  aflovver  with  dread- 
ful roses  of  uncompromising  muslin ;  he  awkward  and 
bashful,  in  his  Sunday  suit  and  ear-threatening  collar. 
There,  too,  mayhap  "the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  " 
lean  on  the  marble  slabs,  talk  crops  or  local  politics,  or 
even  whittle  a  little,  in  a  subdued,  Sabbath-day  sort  of 
way.  There,  in  the  cool  evening,  after  early  tea,  walk  the 
decorous  matrons,  with  reposeful  hands,  "  knitting  up  the 
raveled  sleeve  of  care"  in  lieu  of  the  week-day  stocking; 
and  little  children  romp  among  the  graves.  How  awful 
it  seems  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  childish  clamor 
wakening  the  quiet  sleepers  so  near ! 

The  rural  mind  takes  its  pleasure  after  a  solemn  fashion 
of  its  own.  But  were  I  asked  the  conundrum,  "  What 
does  it  seek  in  these  lugubrious  haunts?"  I  should  never 
guess  "  Cheerfulness."  Yet  I  knew  a  man  who  seemed 
to  find  keen  enjoyment  among  the  tombs.  I  met  him  one 
bright  morning  amid  the  leafy  alleys  of  Lincoln  park,  in 
Chicago.  He  gleefully  asked  me  if  I  had  been  "over 
there" — nodding  in  the  direction  of  a  neglected  cemetery, 
whose  weed-grown  graves  suggested  anything  but  the 
hilarity  that  seemed  to  animate  him.  "  No," — with  some 
impatience — "I'm  not  looking  for  honors."  "Well,  I 
don't  know  what  you  call  horrors,"  said  he.  "/ go  there 
every  clay,  and  never  enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  my  life. 
Why,"  he  burst  forth  with  a  sudden  accession  of  delight, 
"  you  have  never  saw  anything  like  the  number  of  wives 
who  have  died '  aged  thirty '  or  under.  It's  as-/W-ishing ! " 
I  do  not  like  to  be  suspicious,  or  to  fly  to  unwarranted 
conclusions;  but,  knowing  him  to  be  a  married  man,  I 
certainly  drew  the  inference  that  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments were  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Now  that  I  think 
of  it,  he  couldn't  have  been  a  native  Chicagoese,  or  he 
would  never  have  looked  to  this  natural  but  slow  mode  of 
release.  

But  the  contemplative  mind  can  find  very  pithy  sermons 
in  stones — gravestones.  I  found  one  but  recently.  I 
doh't  know  that  I  had  my  contemplative  mind  with  me, 
but  I  did  have  a  very  curious  and  investigating  young 
girl.  Sighting  a  peculiarly  desolate  and  deserted  grave, 
she  began  cleaning  away  the  debris.  It  was  an  arduous 
task,  and  I  was  pressed  into  the  service.  After  working 
like  beavers  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  we  came  to  an  in- 
scription. Ten  minutes  or  so  more,  and  the  accumulated 
mold  and  dirt  of  years  was  removed,  so  that  we  were 
able  with  difficulty  to  decipher  this  singularly  appropriate 
sentiment:  "Gone,  but  not  forgotten!"  Fkanclsca. 


TIIK  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  THEOSOl'HIC  MARRIAGK. 


She  was  a  theosophic  miss 

Who  sighed  for  sweet  Nirvana; 
She  talked  ot  esoteric  this 

And  that,  in  mystic  manner. 
She  wore  a  wide  and  psychic  smile, 

Used  diction  transcendental. 
Two  suitors  her  besieged  meanwhile — 

Both  softly  sentimental. 

The  one,  he  was  a  drummer  Hand, 

Who  wore  a  lofty  collar; 
He  knew  not  things  were  hollow,  and 

He  chased  the  nimble  dollar. 
The  other  was  a  soulful  youth. 

Who  talked  of  things  symbolic; 
Knamored  quite  of  inner  truth — 

And  predisposed  to  colic. 

The  one,  he  talked  of  common  love 

In  tones  that  made  her  shudder; 
The  other  soared  with  her  above 

To  misty  realms  of  Buddha. 
She  sent  the  first  upon  his  way 

With  snub  unmitigated — 
Upon  the  other  smiled,  and  they 

By  Hymen  were  translated. 

FOUR  YEARS  LATER. 

Within  a  lofty  Harlem  flat 

She's  found  her  sweet  Nirvana; 
She  does  not  think  of  this  and  that 

As  marshy  zephyrs  fan  her; 
She  dreamily  Wipes  Buddha's  nose 

And  spanketh  Zoroaster, 
And  mends  their  transcendental  clothes, 

Torn  by  occult  disaster. 

Her  adept  husband  still  can  solve 

The  mysteries  eternal, 
But  for  some  reason  can't  evolve 

A  salary  diurnal. 
He  still  floats  on  to  cycles  new, 

Hut  fills  his  astral  body 
With — not  the  Cheelah's  milky  brew, 

But  Jersey  apple-toddy. 

She  eloquently  mourns  her  life 

And  objurgates  her  Latin, 
To  daily  see  the  drummer's  wife 

Drive  by  her,  clad  in  satin. 
Sh>'  has  been  heard,  in  fact,  to  say, 

When  somewhat  discontented, 
"Though  'osophies'  hold  social  sway, 

Though  '  ologies  '  enjoy  their  day, 
I  think,  in  love,  the  good  old  way 

By  far  the  best  invented." 

Httiry  /.  IV.  Dam,  in  Century. 


TWO  BLACK  BAGS. 


It  was  five  p.  m.,  and  Mr.  Graystone's  work  was  over. 
Leaving  the  London  and  Kamschatkan  Hank,  in  which 
he  was  principal  cashier,  he  walked  to  Moorgate  Street 
station,  took  a  seat  in  a  first-class  carriage,  and,  placing 
his  black  bag  on  the  seat  beside  him ,  was  speedily  absorbed 
in  the  Pali  Matt  Gazette.  To  look  at  him — prim,  portly 
and  respectable — you  would  have  said  that  Mr.  Graystone 
had  not  a  care,  still  less  a  secret,  in  the  world.  And  yet 
Mr.  Graystone  had  a  secret,  a  guilty  secret,  the  conscious- 
nessof  which  every  now  and  then  smote  him  with  sudden 
terror,  as  he  thought  of  the  tremendous  consequences  if, 
by  some  fatal  chance,  it  should  one  day  come  out.  Not 
to  keep  the  reader  longer  in  suspense,  Mr.  Graystone — 
unknown  to  Mrs.  Graystone  —  smoked!  Thoughtless 
young  bachelor  readers  may  fail  to  appreciate  the"  grav- 
ity of  his  crime;  but  married  men,  particularly  if  they  are 
much  married,  will  take  a  truer  view  of  his  position. 
When  we  state  that  Mrs.  Graystone  was  a  lady  who  had 
not  the  smallest  toleration  for  even  OIK  of  the  deadly  sins, 
and  that  the  whole  of  them,  with  several  others,  were 
to  her  mind  included  in  the  one  vice  smoking,  it  will  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Graystone  ran  considerable  risk  in 
indulging  in  his  hidden  weakness.  He  himself  realized 
this  only  too  keenly.  He  felt  at  times  as  though  he  were 
seated  on  a  keg  of  moral  dynamite,  which  might  "  gooff" 
any  moment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  used 
every  precaution.  He  limited  himself  to  one  cigar  per 
day,  which  he  smoked  immediately  after  his  luncheon; 
and  by  dint  of  changing  his  clothes,  and  carefully  deodor- 
izing himself  with  mysterious  and  costly  dentrifices,  he 
had  hitherto  managed  to  escape  detection.  He  never 
bought  more  than  a  dozen  cigars  at  a  time,  and  these 
were  forthwith  carefully  hidden  away  in  his  private  drawer 
at  the  bank.  But  the  most  vigilant  of  criminals  cannot 
be  always  on  his  guard.  At  this  very  moment,  in  the 
innocent-looking  black  bag  at  his  side,  in  company  with 
a  bottle  of  noted  hair-restorer  with  which  Mrs.  Graystone 
w;as  wont  to  disguise  the  ravages  of  time,  lay  a  packet  of 
cigars  which  he  had  purchased  on  his  way  to  business, 
and,  by  an  unheard-of  oversight,  had  omitted  to  deposit 
in  their  customary  hiding-place. 

At  F  arringdon  Street  station  another  passenger  got  into 
the  carriage,  also  with  a  black  bag.  This  was  Alexander 
Norman,  a  rising  young  barrister;  and,  by  a  strange  co- 
incidence, his  bag  also  carried  the  weight  of  a  secret. 
Norman,  after  the  reprehensible  manner  of  gay  young 
bachelors,  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  young 
lady— Miss  Topsy  Holland— of  the  Frivolity  Theater. 
Of  late,  however,  his  affections  had  been  attracted  in  an- 
other and  more  legitimate  direction;  and  being,  like  an 
honorable  man,  desirous  of  being  "off  with  the  old  love  " 
before  being ''on  with  the  new,"  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  bid  a  permanent  farewell  to  the  enchanting 
Topsy.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  on  his  way  to  St. 
John's  Wood,  to  reclaim  his  letters  and  return  those  of 
the  lady.  The  black  bag  beside  him  contained  the  latter, 
as  well  as  a  couple  of  photographs  of  Miss  Topsy,  one  in 
professional  and  one  in  private  costume,  and  a  diamond 
bracelet,  designed  to  soften  the  pain  of  parting,  which 
Norman's  self-esteem  led  him  to  suppose  must  be,  on  the 
lady's  part,  considerable.  The  bag,  thus  occupied,  he 
placed  on  the  seat  b.  side  him,  in  close  proximity  to  Mr. 
Graystone 's,  and,  taking  out  a  Globe,  began  to  study  the 
latest  news.    At  Baker  street  Norman  got  out,  to  change 


for  the  St.  John's  Wood  line.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
position  of  the  two  bags  had  been  shifted  by  passengers 
who  had  got  in  in  the  meantime;  and  as  luck  would  have 
it,  instead  of  taking  his  own  bag,  Norman  walked  off  with 
Mr.  Gray-stone's.  The  latter  went  on  to  High  street, 
Kensington,  and  then,  equally  unconscious  of  the  ex- 
change, took  up  the  bag  that  lay  beside  him,  and  walked 
cheerfully  homeward.  On  arriving  there  he  placed  the 
bag  under  the  hall  table,  and  with  a  smile  which  did  its 
best  to  simulate  calm  integrity,  walked  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  dinner  was  already  laid.  Calm  and  placid, 
little  thinking  of  the  volcano  beneath  his  feet,  he  saluted 
Mrs.  Graystone's  cheek,  and  then  planted  himself,  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  in  what  may  almost  be  called  the 
national  attitude. 

"  I  hope  dinner  is  ready,"  he  remarked,  after  a  few  casual 
observations.    "I  feel  more  than  ordinarily  peckish." 

"The  dinner  is  quite  ready,  I  believe,  replied  Mrs. 
Graystone,  her  face  hardening  into  a  stern  expression. 
"  There  may  be  some  little  shortcomings  about  the  wait- 
ing, but  we  must  excuse  them,  as  the  parlor-maid  is  sin- 
gle-handed. I  have  had  to  dismiss  the  page  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Would  you  believe  it?  I  actually  caught  him 
smoking  in  the  coal-cellar!" 

"Good  gracious!  you  don't  say  so!"  said  Mr.  Gray- 
stone, with  a  thrill  of  horror,  as  it  flashed  across  his  mind 
that  he  had  never  taken  the  bundle  of  cigars  out  of  his 
bag,  and  that  they  at  that  very  moment  lay  under  the 
hall  table,  unsuspected  witnesses  of  his  own  equal  guilt. 
"And — and — you  have  really  sent  him  away?" 

"Sent  him  away  !  Of  course  I  have!  Do  you  suppose 
I  would  tolerate  vice  and  debauchery  in  my  own  coal- 
cellar?" 

"N — no,  my  dear,  of  course  not  ;  nobody  who  knows 
you  would  suppose  so;  but — isn't  it  a  little  severe?  It 
might— of  course  I  don't  say  it  was  so — but  it  might  have 
been  his  first  offense,  you  know." 

"Samuel,  I  am  really  surprised  at  you— vou,  of  all 
men,  to  attempt  to  excuse  such  an  outrage!  But  I  hear 
Mary  outside.  Let  me  beg  that  you  will  not  allow  her  to 
hear  you  express  such  unchristian  sentiments  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  " 

"  Not  a  word,  I  beg."  And  Mrs.  Graystone  held  up  a 
warning  finger  as  the  parlor-maid  entered  with  the  soup, 
and  the  pair  sat  down  to  table. 

The  dinner  proceeded,  but  keen  appetite,  of  which  Mr. 
Graystone  had  just  before  boasted,  had  now  completely 
forsaken  him.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  eat,  and  he  re- 
plied in  such  a  Hurried  and  absent  manner  to  his  wife's 
occasional  remarks  that  she  could  not  avoid  noticing  it. 
During  one  of  the  waiting-maid's  temporary  absences 
from  the  room,  she  suddenly  inquired  

"  What  is  the  matter,  Samuel?  Are  you  ill?  You  are 
eating  nothing,  though  you  said  you  were  so  hungry,  and 
you  answer  me  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner.  You 
haven't  been  drinking,  have  you?  "  she  asked,  with  a  sud- 
den suspicion. 

"Me,  my  dear!  "said  poor  Graystone,  mopping  his 
forehead  with  his  [>ocket-handkerchief,  and  making  a 
feeble  attempt  at  jocularity.  "  Why,  I  might  almost  have 
been  in  blue  ribbon,  for  anything  I've  taken  this  after- 
noon ! " 

"  Then  you've  got  something  on  your  mind,"  retorted 
his  wife,  with  a  keen  glance.  "  I  haven't  lived  with  you 
all  these  years,  Mr.  Graystone,  without  knowing  when 
you  are  keeping  something  from  me.  You're  keeping 
something  now,  and  mark  my  words,  I'll  know  what 
it  is!  " 

Mr.  Graystone  was  growing  more  and  more  uncom- 
fortable, but  the  return  of  the  servant  saved  him  the 
necessity  of  a  n  ply,  and  he  contented  himself  by  trying 
to  throw  into  his  expression  the  strongest  possible  nega- 
tive of  which  his  countenance  would  admit. 

The  dinner  proceeded  in  solemn  silence.  When  the 
cloth  was  removed,  Mrs.  Graystone,  in  her  loftiest  man- 
ner, said,  "  I  am  going  to  my  own  room,  Mr.  Graystone. 
1  >id  you  purchase  the  bottle  of  hair-restorer  I  asked  you 
to  procure  for  me?" 

I  did,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Graystone.  "  I  have  it  in 
my  bag.    I'll — I'll  get  it  for  you  at  once." 

Mrs.  Graystone  waved  him  back  with  a  motion  of  her 
hand.  "  Thank  you,  I  will  not  trouble  you.  If  it  is  in 
your  bag,  I  can  get  it  for  myself." 

"  Nay,  my  dear,  allow  me,"  said  her  husband,  in  an 
agony  of  terror  lest  the  cigars  should  be  discovered.  "  It's 
no  trouble,  and  I— I  rather  think  it's  locked." 

He  moved  rapidly  to  the  door,  but  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition had  taken  possession  of  Mrs.  Graystone.  It  did 
not  strike  her  that  her  husband  had  any  special  motive  in 
wishing  to  open  the  bag  himself,  but  she  was  determined 
not  to  accept  even  the  semblance  of  an  attention  from 
him.    She  reached  the  bag  first,  and  took  it  in  her  hand. 

"  Give  me  the  key,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Graystone  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save  him- 
self. He  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pockets.  "  Dear 
me!  I'm  afraid  I've  left  my  keys  at  the  bank." 

By  this  time,  however,  his  wife  had  pressed  the  spring. 
"  It  is  not  locked,  it  appears,  after  all.  But— pray  Mr. 
( Iraystone,  what  is  this? 

She  held  up  the  photograph  of  Miss  Topsy  Holland,  in 
the  kind  of  costume  which  has  been  described  by  a 
serious-minded  person  as  beginning  a  little  too  late  and 
leaving  off  very  much  to  soon.  "  '  With  Topsy 's  love  to 
dear  Sandy.'  Well,  Mr.  Graystone,  what  have  you  to 
say  to  this?  No  wonder  you  did  not  desire  that  your 
innocent  wife  should  open  the  repository  of  your  crimes. 
This  is  your  faithfulness  to  your  lawful  spouse,  is  it?  A 
jumping  Jezebel !  "  she  said,  with  sudden  fury,  "  I  could 
tear  her  nasty  eyes  out !  Let  us  see  what  we  have  here ' 
Letters,  forsooth !  And  the  nasty  cat  has  the  impudence 
even  to  make  game  of  your  personal  peculiarities.  '  Dear 
Sandy,' indeed!  I'd  Sandy  her!  And  what  is  this?  A 
bracelet— a  diamond  bracelet,  as  I  live!  And  your  poor 
wife,  Mr.  Graystone,  has  to  go  almost  on  her  knees  to  get 
a  new  bonnet!  But  I'll  be  av<  aged!  ('11  find  out  that 
woman ;  I'll  find  her  out,  I  tell  j  ou,  and  I'll  kill  her— ha ! 
ha!  ha!"  And  Mrs.  Graystone  sank  on  the  sofa  in 
hysterics. 


Mr.  Graystone  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  standing 
upon  his  head  or  his  heels.  He  was  doubtful  whether  to 
feel  relief  that  his  actual  secret  had  escaped  discovery,  or 
terror  at  the  false  accusation  raised  against  him  by  the 
unexpected  disclosures  of  the  bag.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  was  rather  glad.  He  felt  that  here,  at  least,  he 
was  innocent,  and  that  the  undeserved  insinuations  of  the 
bag  would  be  disproved  somehow  or  other.  But  still  the 
question  remained,  "  How  came  such  compromising 
articles  in  his  bag,  and  where  were  the  cigars  and  the 
hair-restorer?"  It  never  struck  him  for  a  moment  that 
the  bag  itself  was  a  substitute,  and  he  could  only  suppose 
that  some  one  at  the  bank,  by  way  of  a  practical  joke, 
had  exchanged  the  contents.  He  was  doing  his  best, 
though  without  the  smallest  success,  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Graystone  that  such  was  the  case,  and  she  was  still  rolling 
on  the  sofa  in  hysterical  convulsions,  when  there  was  a 
ring  at  the  outer  bell ;  and  a  moment  later  the  trim 
parlor-maid  brought  in  a  card  inscribed  "Alexander 
Norman." 

"Tell  him  I  can't  see  him  now,"  said  Mr.  Graystone. 
"  Your  mistress  is  very  unwell,  and  I  can't  leave  her." 

"  The  gentleman  said  he  wouldn't  detain  you  a  min- 
ute, sir ;  but  his  business  was  very  urgent.  If  you  like  to 
go  to  him,  sir,  I  could  attend  to  missus,"  replied  the 
maid,  who  scented  a  family  mystery,  and,  like  all  her 
kind,  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  Graystone,  holding  the  card  in  his  hand,  went  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  found  a  tall  gentlemanly  man 
holding  a  black  bag. 

"  I  haven't  the  pleasure,  sir  "  he  began. 

"  My  dear  sir,  neither  have  I,"  replied  Norman;  "  but 
I  believe  I  was  your  fellow-traveler  an  hour  or  so  ago,  and 
I  fancy  we  must  have  exchanged  bags.  Yours  and*mine 
are  very  much  alike,  and  I  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
mistake  till,  on  opening  this  one  a  little  while  ago,  I  found 
that  the  contents  vyere — not  what  they  should  have  been, 
and  I  ultimately  discovered  your  name  and  address  writ- 
ten inside  the  lining." 

He  opened  the  bag  as  he  spoke,  and  there,  in  calm  un- 
consciousness, lay  the  bottle  of  hair-restorer  and  the 
dreaded  cigars. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Graystone,  shaking  his  hand  effus- 
ively, "you  have  relieved  my  mind  immensely.  Indeed, 
without  knowing  it,  you  have  done  me  a  most  important 
service.  May  I  ask  you  to  do  me  one  more  favor?  Will 
you  "—with  a  mysterious  glance  at  the  door,  and  a  sudden 
lowering  of  the  voice — "  will  you  accept  these  cigars?  " 

"  Really  "  began  Norman. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,"  interrupted  Graystone,  who  was 
in  deadly  fear  of  the  possible  entrance  of  his  wife.  "  You'll 
find  them  very  good  ones,  l'lease  put  them  in  your 
pocket  and  say  no  more  about  it.  I'll  get  you  your  own 
bag  in  a  minute."  And  so  saying,  he  fairly  thrust  the 
cigars  into  Norman's  packet,  and,  catching  up  his  own 
bag,  rushed  into  the  dining-room. 

Here  it  is,"  he  exclaimed,  "my  own  bag,  my  dear, 
with  your  bottle  of" — he  suddenly  recollected  the  pres- 
ence of  the  maid — "ahem!  eau-de-cologne  in  it !  This," 
pointing  to  the  other,  "  is  not  my  bag  at  all.  It  seems  I 
accidentally  exchanged  bags  with  another  gentleman  in 
the  railway  carriage,  and  he  has  now  come  to  claim  his 
own  property,  and  to  bring  me  back  mine." 

"  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Graystone,  "  you  can  leave  the 
room.  Samuel,  you  are  sure  that  this  is  true!  You  don't 
know  anything  of  that — that  person  ?  " 

"  On  my  most  sacred  honor,  Maria,"  said  Mr.  Gray- 
stone. 

"Then  I  forgive  you  this  time.  But  I  trust  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  you  for  the  future." 

Mr.  Graystone  determined  that  it  should,  only  too  glad 
that  his  real  offense  should  have  escaped  detection.  He 
tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  and  returning  to  the  drawing- 
room,  handed  back  the  compromising  bag  to  its  proper 
owner,  who  forthwith  took  his  departure. 

Mr.  Graystone  is  a  reformed  character.  Never,  since 
the  experience  of  that  awful  day,  has  he  been  known  to 
indulge  in  even  the  mildest  of  cigars;  still  less  does  he 
carry  a  surreptitious  supply  in  his  bag.  Alexander  Nor- 
man is  a  sober  paterfamilias,  and  never  goes  near  St. 
John's  Wood.  He  has  had  many  a  laugh  over  the  episode 
of  the  two  black  bags,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
discomfiture  when,  in  place  of  a  diamond  bracelet,  he 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  hair-restorer  by  way  of  anodyne 
for  wounded  affection.  But  one  question  has  never 
ceased  to  puzzle  him.  Over  and  over  again,  when  think- 
ing of  the  affair,  has  he  asked  himself  the  question, 
"  What  on  earth  induced  the  old  gentleman  to  give  me 
those  capital  weeds?" — London  World. 


Scene  i.  Tailor  shop.  Two  gentlemen  looking  at 
patterns : 

Air.  Brooks.  Well,  Mr.  Grandige,  we  will  each  of  us 
order  a  suit.  But  we  have  made  a  little  bet,  and  the  loser 
will  pay  for  both  suits,  when  the  bet  is  decided.  Do  you 
agree. 

Grandige  (rubbing  his  hands).  Certainly,  sir;  as  you 
please,  sir. 

Scene  n.  (Lapse  often  years,  during  which  Grandige 
has  sent  bills  and  awaited  payment  for  the  long  wornout 
suits.    Scene,  same  shop  and  dramatis  ijersona;. 

Grandige.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Brooks,  but  that 
little  matter  of  the  suits  of  clothes  which  you  and  Mr. 
Muffin  ordered  ten  years  ago  has  not  been  settled  yet. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Of  course  not ;  the  bet  has  not  yet  been 
decided. 

Grandige.  But  would  you  mind  telling  me,  sir,  what 
was  the  bet? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Certainly  not ;  I  wonder  that  you  have 
not  asked  before.  You  see,  Mr.  Muffin  wagered  that 
when  Bunker  Hill  Monument  was  blown  over  it  would 
fall  to  the  north,  and  1  bet  that  it  would  fall  to  the  south. 
Life.   

An  ancient  Corean  law  gives  a  marrieu  man  the  right  to 
make  his  mother-in-law  do  the  cooking.  And  yet  we  say 
the  Coreans  are  uncivilized. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GROWING  OLD. 


I  am  not  old,  O  Friend!  though  treacherous  time, 

Which  promised  ever  fairer  days  to  come, 

Has  robbed  the  cheek  of  bloom,  the  eye  of  fire, 

And  feathered  silver  frost  amid  the  brown 

Of  locks  you  laid  your  hand  in  blessing  on, 

When  I  was  but  a  child.    I  am  not  old, 

Though  all  the  flowers  of  springtime  withered  be — 

Though  summer  has  swept  on  to  harvest  days — 

K'en  though  bright  autumn's  gold  has  changed  to  brown  ; 

Not  old,  nor  can  be,  Love,  while  thou  art  near. 

For  thou,  dear  heart,  to  all  my  years  hath  been 
A  chalice  into  which  life's  best  has  flowed; 
And  thou  in  love  hast  hoarded  my  life's  best ; 
Not  as  'twere  ashes  from  a  funeral  urn, 
Gathered  from  embers  of  soul's  dead  fires, 
Hut  by  some  subtle  spiritual  charm, 
All  thine  and  thine  atone,  the  bloom  of  spring, 
Fragrance  of  summer  and  autumn's  glow 
Of  naming  gold  and  ruby,  stay  with  thee, 
And  thou  canst  bring  them  back  at  will  to  me; 
The  same,  yet  not  the  same — more  fragrant,  fair, 
And  tender,  for  long  hiding  in  thy  heart. 

If  thou  but  treasure  still  my  long-lost  youth, 
Counting  my  late  fruits  sweet — finding  fresh  green 
'Neath  faded  leaves  of  autumn — I  am  young, 
Nor  can  lose  youth  except  through  loss  of  thee. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  in  Ccnturv. 


ROSA  BONHEUR. 


Marie  Rosa  Bonheur  was  born  in  Bordeaux,  in  1822. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  four  children.  Her  father,  Ray- 
mond Bonheur,  was  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  and 
the  only  instructor  in  art  of  his  children,  of  whom  Rosa 
has  the  widest  reputation.  Auguste,  the  eldest  son,  who 
died  recently,  painted  some  remarkable  animal  pictures, 
finely  drawn,  and  composed  with  mellow  backgrounds, 
that  are  more  pleasing  than  the  backgrounds  in  his  elder 
sister's  paintings.  In  1867  he  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Isidore  Jules  Bonheur,  the  sculptor 
of  animals,  is  widely  known  by  the  reproductions  of  his 
statuettes,  in  bronze,  from  the  foundry  of  Monsieur  Pey- 
rol,  who  married  the  second  daughter,  Juliette  Bonheur. 
Isidore  Bonheur  obtained  medals  at  the  Paris  exhibitions 
of  1865  and  i860.  Madame  Juliette  Peyrol,  who  signs 
herself^  like  all  the  other  members  of  the  family,  e/ere  de 
son  pire,  has  the  family  talent,  and  is  also  a  painter  of 
animals. 

Madame  Peyrol's  studio  is  over  her  husband's  bronze 
exhibiting-rooms.  In  this  studio  is  a  portrait  of  her  sister, 
painted  by  the  brother,  Auguste,  which  represents  her  as 
a  tall,  rather  plain  girl,  with  short  hair,  in  a  simple  green 
costume,  with  a  cape  of  the  same  over  her  shoulders. 
This  picture  was  painted  when  Rosa  lived  with  her  father 
at  30  Faubourg  de  Roule  (since  changed  to  157  Faubourg 
Saint-Honore),  before  she  had  adopted  male  attire.  This 
was  not  until  she  began  her  picture  of  the  "  Horse  Fair," 
in  1861,  when  she  found  it  necessary  to  work  unmolested 
among  the  rough  characters  that  collected  about  the  horse 
market. 

Germain  Bonheur,  the  youngest  child  by  a  second  wife, 
is  a  landscape  painter,  and  two  sons  of  Madame  Peyrol 
are  continuing  the  reputation  of  this  artistic  family  into 
the  third  generation. 

Raymond  Bonheur,  the  father  of  Rosa,  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Saint-Simon- 
ian  group,  and  Enfantin  considered  him  a  personal  friend. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  republican,  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  that  party. 

I  wras  once  examining  a  picture  which  now  hangs  in  the 
daughter's  studio — a  landscape  that  reminds  one  of  Ruys- 
dael  or  Salvator  Rosa — when  Mademoiselle  Rosa  said, 
"That  was  painted  by  my  father.  He  had  grand  ideas, 
and  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  give  lessons  for  our  sup- 
port he  would  have  been  more  known,  and  to-day  ac- 
knowledged with  other  masters."  Raymond  Bonheur 
lost  his  wife  in  1840,  and  two  years  afterward  married  a 
widow  with  two  sons — Hippolyte  and  Alphonse  Peyrol. 
Both  families  were  poor,  and  formed  a  numerous  clan, 
but  with  them  union  was  strength.  The  second  Mine. 
Bonheur  was  beloved  by  all,  and  was  called  by  all  the 
children  "  La  Mamiche,"  the  pleasant  equivalent  for 
mother,  in  her  native  Auvergne  dialect.  She  was  really 
a  mother  to  them,  and  a  stranger  would  never  have  sup- 
posed that  only  two  of  the  children  were  her  own.  In 
1848  a  child  was  born  to  this  union,  who  was  called  Ger- 
main. So  the  family,  including  the  parents,  counted 
nine — a  heavy  burden  for  a  poor  Parisian  professor.  But 
La  Mamiche,  by  her  indefatigable  activity  and  intelligent 
management,  was  able  not  only  to  multiply  "  bread  and 
fishes, '  but  everything  that  was  necessary  to  life  and  de- 
cency. Raymond  also  was  industrious,  giving  lessons, 
painting  portraits  and  landscapes,  and  making  illustrations 
for  books. 

But  the  eldest  daughter,  Rosa,  also  lent  a  helping  hand 
to  assist  the  family.  The  year  of  her  mother's  death  had 
been  doubly  eventful  to  her,  as  she  at  the  same  time  be- 
came an  orphan  and  began  her  artistic  career.  It  was  in 
1840  that  she  exhibited  her  first  painting,  "  Two  Rabbits," 
which  now  hangs  in  Madame  Peyrol-l'onhcur's  studio. 
Soon  the  picture  merchants  began  to  find  their  way  to  her 
studio,  and  to  Rosa's  talent  and  industry  must  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  family  be  attributed.  This  first  ex- 
hibition picture  was  painted  in  an  attic  studio  in  the  Rue 
Rumfort,  which,  with  the  street  itself,  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared, making  room  for  the  new  Boulevard  Males- 
herbes. 

The  love  of  animals  is  general  in  the  family,  and  with 
Rosa  it  is  peculiarly  strong.  She  does  not  talk  of  animals 
as  a  jockey  or  as  a  fancy-stock  grower;  it  is  always  of 
their  intelligence  or  their  human  resemblances,  the  bright- 
ness of  their  eyes,  their  glossy  coats,  and  their  picturesque 
qualities.  Her  place  is  the  asylum  for  all  stray  dogs;  if 
one  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  it  is  instantly  carried  to 
the  chateau,  and  is  sure  of  admittance.  When  she  paints 
in  the  open  air,  the  dogs  lie  about  her  in  a  circle,  and 
the  stag  in  the  park  rubs  his  nose  against  her  like  a  pet 
hound. 


When  Rosa  was  but  seven  years  old,  and  living  with 
her  parents  in  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  she  used  to  steal 
away  to  a  pork-butcher's  shop  near  by  to  admire  the 
sign,  which  had  a  great  charm  for  her ;  it  was  a  wild  boar's 
head  in  wood,  coarsely  carved  and  still  more  rudely 
painted.  When  she  was  missed  from  home  they  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  pork-shop,  where  she  was  sure  to  be 
discovered,  wrapt  in  admiration.  Curiosity  led  her  some 
years  ago  to  revisit  this  youthful  shrine.  She  found  it 
still  extant,  but  the  illusions  of  childhood  had  gone; 
there  was  nothing  left  to  the  educated  eye  but  rude  carv- 
ing and  glaring  paint. 

She  began,  as  I  have  said,  by  painting  rabbits,  and 
gradually  ascended  in  the  scale  until  at  last  she  painted 
the  horse,  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci  considered  the 
noblest  model  that  an  artist  can  copy,  after  man.  As  to 
this  last  progress  of  Rosa's  talent,  Auguste  Desmouslins 
told  me  when  he  was  about  leaving  Paris  for  Algeria, 
after  the  coup  d' eta t  in  i8<;i,  he  went  to  bid  adieu  to 
Rosa,  and  found  in  her  studio  many  sketches  in  a  larger, 
broader  manner  than  her  painting  of  years  before.  He 
expressed  his  delight,  and,  without  answering,  she  moved 
her  easel,  and  showed  a  study  of  horses,  painted  by  Geri- 
cault,  which  had  been  the  sensation  of  Paris  at  the  annual 
exhibition  some  years  before.  The  study  had  been  lent 
her,  and  she  was  coying  it  for  the  purpose  of  better  un- 
derstanding the  large  manner  of  this  master.  Two  years 
afterward  her  friend  in  exile  rejoiced  when  the  press 
extolled  the  merits  of  the  "  Horse  Fair." 

Raymond  sat  in  his  arm-chair  in  the  little  dining-room 
in  the  Rue  Comfort,  during  the  evenings  of  those  early 
years,  and  gave  advice  to  his  children  and  pupils.  Often 
one  of  them  read  aloud  while  the  others  worked.  On 
one  of  these  evenings  they  were  listening  to  George 
Sand's  rural  novel,  La  Mare  au  Diable,  in  which  she 
describes  a  plowing  scene,  with  a  plowman  young  and 
robust,  the  ground  rich,  eight  vigorous  oxen,  and  a  bright 
autumn  sunlight  lighting  up  the  landscape.  Says  the 
author,  "  It  would  be  a  noble  subject  for  a  painter." 
"Yes,"  exclaimed  Rosa,  interrupting,  "George  Sand  is 
right :  she  must  be  fond  of  animals  to  describe  them  in  so 
masterly  a  manner."  Mademoiselle  Rosa  in  1849  painted 
the  subject,  her  most  important  canvas  after  the  Horse 
Fair,"  and  called  it  "  Le  Labourage  Nivernais." 

Situated  on  the  border  of  the  Fontainebleau  forest  is 
the  chateau  of  By,  now  the  home  of  Rosa  Bonheur;  the 
chateau  dates  from  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  garden 
is  still  laid  out  in  the  style  of  Le  Notre.  Since  it  has 
been  in  the  present  proprietor's  possession,  a  quaint,  pic- 
turesque brick  building,  containing  the  carriage-house 
and  coachman's  lodge  on  the  first  floor  and  the  studio  on 
the  second,  has  been  added;  the  roof  of  the  main  build- 
ing has  been  raised,  and  the  chapel  turned  into  an 
orangery;  beside  the  main  carriage  entrance,  which  is 
closed  by  iron  gates  and  wooden  blinds,  is  a  postern  gate 
with  a  small  grated  opening,  like  those  found  in  convents. 
The  blinds  to  the  gate  and  the  slide  to  the  grating  are 
generally  closed,  and  the  only  communication  with  the 
outside  world  is  by  the  bell-wire  terminating  in  a  ring 
beside  the  gate.  Ring,  and  the  jingle  of  the  bell  is  at 
once  echoed  by  the  barking  of  numerous  dogs,  the  hounds 
and  bassets  in  chorus,  the  grand  Saint  Bernard  in  slow 
measure,  like  the  bass-drum  in  an  orchestra.  After  the 
first  excitement  among  the  dogs  has  begun  to  abate,  a 
remarkably  small  house-pet  that  has  been  somewhere  in  the 
interior  arrives  on  the  scene,  and  with  his  sharp,  shrill 
voice  again  starts  the  canine  chorus.  By  this  time  the 
eagle  in  his  cage  has  awakened,  and  the  parrot,  whose  cage 
is  built  into  the  corner  of  the  studio  looking  upon  the 
street,  adds  to  the  racket. 

To  enter  the  grounds  of  Mademoiselle  Bonheur  one 
must  have  some  well-defined  claim  upon  her  friendship 
or  acquaintance,  for  she  does  -not  like  the  stare  of  the 
lion-hunter.  She  courts  reputation  and  fame,  but  only 
through  her  productions.  Her  adoption  of  masculine 
attire  was  not  to  make  herself  marked  among  the  crowd, 
but  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  her  studies  unobserved ; 
and  she  has  never  permitted  a  picture  or  photograph  to 
be  made  of  her  in  such  attire. 

Behind  the  house  is  a  large  park,  divided  from  the  forest 
by  a  high  wall ;  a  lawn  and  flower-beds  are  laid  out  near 
the  buildings,  and  on  the  lawn,  in  pleasant  weather,  graze 
a  magnificent  bull  and  cow,  which  are  kept  as  models. 
In  a  wire  enclosure  are  two  chamois  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  further  removed  from  the  house,  in  the  wooded  part 
of  the  park,  are  inclosures  for  sheep  and  deer,  each  of 
which  knows  its  mistress.  Even  the  stag,  bearing  his  six- 
branched  antlers,  receives  her  caresses  like  a  pet  dog.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  the  linden  avenues  is  a  splendid  bronze, 
by  Isidore  Bonheur,  of  a  Gaul  attacking  a  lion;  a  plaque 
upon  it  tells  the  visitor  that  it  was  presented  to  Made- 
moiselle Rosa  by  "her  friend  and  admirer,  M. 
Gambart,"  who  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
painter's  success  in  England,  where  at  present  she  is  per- 
haps better  known  than  in  her  own  country. 

The  studio  is  very  large,  with  a  huge  chimney  at  one 
end,  the  supports  of  which  are  life-sized  dogs,  modeled 
by  Isidore  Bonheur.  Portraits  of  the  father  and  mother 
in  oval  frames  hang  at  each  side,  and  a  pair  of  gigantic 
horns  ornaments  the  center.  The  room  is  decorated  with 
Stuffed  heads  of  animals  of  various  kinds  bonis,  bears, 
wolves,  and  oxen ;  and  birds  perched  in  every  convenient 
place. 

Her  principal  paintings,  many  of  which  are  famous, 
number  about  forty,  lietween  the  production  of  these 
she  told  me  she  had  painted  small  pictures,  of  which  she 
has  lost  all  trace,  they  having  been  sold  to  picture  dealers, 
who  have  again  resold  them  to  foreign  amateurs.  Of  late 
failing  health  has  interfered  with  Mademoiselle  Bon- 
heur's  artistic  activity. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Rosa  was  several 
years  ago.  With  a  friend  of  her  childhood  I  had  rung  at 
the  gate  and  been  admitted  by  a  black-haired  maid,  who 
barred  the  passage  while  we  explained  our  errand.  We 
were  expected.  As  soon  as  we  followed  her  across  the 
court-yard  a  young  doe  sprang  out  of  our  path,  the  dogs 
regarded  us  curiously,  and  the  caged  eagle  awoke  from 
his  afternoon  nap  to  gaze  lazily  at  us.    Between  the 


eagle's  cage  and  the  orange  trees  we  entered  a  kind  of 
work-room,  where  we  found  a  party  shearing  a  sheep, 
which  was  laid  out  on  a  table.  One  of  the  women  had  a 
white  covering  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  giving  her 
the  air  of  a  religieuse,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  that 
she  must  be  the  one  we  had  come  to  see ;  but  I  was  im- 
mediately undeceived  as  another  of  the  group,  under  a 
large  straw  hat,  greeted  my  friend  and  apologized  for  not 
being  prepared  for  our  reception.  Our  entrance  had  inter- 
rupted the  operation,  and  the  animal,  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation,  attempted  to  rise.  Happening  to  be 
nearest  to  its  hind  legs,  I  held  them  down  while  Made- 
moiselle Rosa  put  her  hand  upon  its  head,  and  we  were 
introduced  by  our  friend.  She  wore  a  blue  blouse,  em- 
broidered on  the  shoulders  in  white — a  country  teamster's 
blouse;  a  white  collar  with  a  single  pearl  button,  without 
a  cravat,  encircled  her  neck  ;  below  the  blouse  were  pan- 
taloons, not  picturesquely  arranged  with  gaiters,  or  loose 
inside  her  boots,  but  ending  like  any  of  the  modern  mas- 
culine affairs,  straight  over  the  shoes,  which  were  heavy 
and  strong,  but  looked  exceedingly  small.  "  Now  you 
have  seen  me,"  she  said,  "  I  need  not  change ;  but  had  I 
expected  you  so  early,  you  would  have  found  me  en  dame." 

The  same  afternoon  we  walked  through  the  vineyards 
together,  and  by  the  river-bank,  where  the  Seine  is  quiet 
and  beautiful  as  it  skirts  the  forest  and  vanishes  in  the 
distance  near  the  historic  town  of  Meaux.  The  peasants 
all  knew  Mademoiselle,  and  doffed  their  caps  as  she  ap- 
proached. For  all  she  had  a  pleasant  word  about  their 
families  and  their  crops.  She  always  addressed  the  peas- 
ants familiarly,  and  they  her  with  respect.  The  peasants 
look  upon  her  with  deference,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  upon 
the  inmates  of  "/^  chateau"  for  each  small  village  has  its 
chateau.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  mysterious  supremacy 
in  this  woman,  who  has  made  herself  world-renowned  by 
the  development  of  a  talent  born  in  her;  and  their  greatest 
boast  is  that  they  have  given  her  some  small  animal 
caught  in  the  forest,  that  one  of  their  children  has  posed 
in  a  picture  painted  by  her,  and  of  late  years  they  have 
seen  her.  For  she  seldom  appears  in  the  village,  except 
to  drive  through,  only  leaving  her  own  grounds  to  go  to 
the  city  or  walk  in  the  forest,  which  is  reached  by  a  gate 
at  the  end  of  the  park.  Madame  Cheron,  who  had  kept 
the  grocery  shop  for  many  years,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  chateau,  and  who  regulates  her  day  by  the 
clock  in  its  turret,  declares  she  has  never  seen  Made- 
moiselle Rosa  but  twice.  The  first  time  was  in  1870,  the 
day  the  Prussians  arrived  at  Champagne,  the  village  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  It  was  all  excitement  before 
her  shop ;  her  husband  and  several  others  had  already  got 
out  their  guns,  and  were  hesitating  what  to  do.  There 
was  no  leader,  when  Mademoiselle  Rosa  appeared  among 
them  in  her  usual  hunting  costume — for  she  is  fond  of  the 
chase,  and  a  good  shot — and  with  her  gun  swung  across 
her  shoulders.  "  How  many  are  there? "  she  asked ;  and, 
learning  there  were  only  a  few  advance  guards,  she  said, 
"  Oh !  if  there  are  only  three  or  four,  we  can  take  care  of 
them."  She  insisted  upon  going  to  the  riverside,  and 
walking  up  and  down  until  night  came  on.  But,  happily, 
the  bridge  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  Prussians  did  not 
attempt  to  cross. 

The  next  day  they  came  en  masse,  and  resistance  was 
useless.  The  enemy  respected  the  painter's  property,  and 
even  allowed  her  servants  to  go  unmolested  when  they 
knew  whom  they  were  serving.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  advance  guard  were  aware  that  the  little  man  among 
the  squad  that  they  were  watching  through  their  glasses 
from  the  opposite  banks,  was  the  celebrated  Rosa  Bon- 
heur. 

That  day,  the  day  of  my  first  visit,  after  we  had  returned 
from  our  walk,  Mile.  Rosa  retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
I  hoped  to  see  her  en  dame,  but  was  disappointed.  She 
had  changed  her  blouse  for  a  light,  double-lireasted  linen 
coat,  which  she  wore  buttoned  to  the  throat. 

It  was  years  afterward  that  I  saw  her  in  female  attire. 
I  was  sketching  in  a  corner  of  the  park,  when  I  heard  a 
voice  calling  the  gardener,  and,  looking  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  came,  saw  a  woman  wearing  a  large  straw 
hat.  It  was  surely  Mile.  Rosa,  but  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment  before  saluting  her,  for  she  now  appeared  much 
taller  than  when  I  had  met  her  before.  The  dress  was 
cut  very  plain,  and  over  it  she  wore  a  jacket  of  the  same 
material ;  her  collar  was  held  together  by  a  double  button, 
and  the  only  ornament  she  wore  was  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  her  button-hole.  Since  then  she 
has  received  the  decoration  of  the  Leopold  Cross  of 
Honor  from  the  King  of  Belgium,  said  to  be  the  first  ever 
conferred  upon  a  woman;  also  a  decoration  from  the 
King  of  Spain.  But  it  is  this  red  ribbon,  her  first  deco- 
ration, that  she  evidently  prefers.  It  was  given  by  the 
hand  of  the  ex-Empress.  The  Emperor,  it  is  said,  had 
been  advised  to  confer  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
upon  Rosa  P.onheur,  but,  willing  as  he  certainly  was,  he 
hesitated,  fearing  the  popular  judgment,  which  might 
condemn  the  giving  of  this  honor  to  a  woman.  The  Em- 
peror, leaving  Paris  for  a  short  summer  excursion  in  1865, 
left  the  Empress  as  Regent.  From  the  imperial  resident  e 
at  Fontainbleau  it  was  only  a  short  drive  to  By.  The 
countersign  at  the  gate  was  forced,  and  unannounced  the 
Empress  entered  the  studio,  where  Mile.  Rosa  was  at 
work.  She  rose  to  receive  the  visitor,  who  threw  her 
arms  about  her  neck  and  kissed  her.  It  was  only  a  short 
interview.  The  imperial  vision  had  departed,  the  rumble 
of  the  carriage  and  the  crack  of  the  outriders'  whips  were 
lost  in  the  distance.  Then,  and  not  nil  then,  did  the 
artist  discover  that  as  the  Empress  had  given  the  kiss  she 
had  pinned  upon  her  blouse  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
1  Ionor.— J  lorry  Jiacon,  in  Century. 


These  arc  exciting  political  times,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  boyish  enthusiasm  in  the  campaign.  Still,  when 
a  man  comes  home  and  finds  that  his  boy  has  raised  a 
liberty-pole,  with  his  father's  hat  nailed  on  top  of  it  for  a 
gonfalon,  or  whatever  its  name  is,  the  g6od  man  does  not 
think  of  his  boy's  chances  of  becoming  president  some 
day  so  much  as  he  does  of  getting  hold  of  a  lath.— 
Brooklyn  Eatfe. 
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MRS.  SARAH  B.  COOPER, 

Of  the  notable  women  of  San  Francisco,  perhaps  then- 
is  no  one  more  worthy  of  careful  portraiture  than  the 
founder  of  the  free  kindergarten  system  of  our  city. 

And  yet  there  are  other  matters  connected  with 
the  history  of  Mrs.  Cooper  which  would  make  her 
an  interesting  study,  irrespective  of  the  work  she  has 
accomplished.  The  fact  of  being  called  before  an  august 
body  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  heresy  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  her  name  historical. 
And  then,  again,  in  her  own  personality  there  is  a  singu- 
lar magnetism,  a  strong  attractive  power,  which  is  evinced 
in  the  gentlest  manner  known  to  innate  refinement,  yet 
none  the  less  a  power  because  of  its  gentleness.  Added 
to  this  is  a  dramatic  force,  which  lifts  her  far  above  the 
ordinary  woman  in  public  life,  and  makes  her  ever  new 
and  unsolved.  Perhaps  in  no  one  woman  is  there  so 
good  an  example  of  that  singular  and  curious  duality  of 
soul  which  so  often  pu/./.lcs  and  confounds  us — that 
strange  uniting  in  one  of  apparently  two  separate  souls. 
This  is  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  many  ques- 
tioning thoughts  suggested  by  the  gentle  yet  dramatic  per- 
sonality known  as  Mrs.  Cooper. 

Following  the  thread  leading  back  to  her  place  of 
nativity  brings  us  to  Cazenovia,  New  York,  where  was 
founded  one  of  the  first  seminaries  for  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes.  At  this  place  of  learning  ex-Governor 
J  .eland  Stanford  received  his  education,  and  here,  in  1S50, 
Sarah  B.  Ingersoll — of  the  same  ancestry  as  Colonel 
Robert  Ingersoll,  he  being  a  cousin-  entered  at  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

After  graduation  she  became  preceptress  of  Fayetteville 
Academy,  afterward  taking  the  position  of  governess  in 
a  family  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  she  married  Malsey 
F.  Cooper,  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Chattanooga.  After 
many  vicissitudes  during  the  war  time,  they  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia, which  has  since  been  their  home. 
;  During  all  these  years,  from  the  time  she  reached  her 
twelfth  birthday,  she  devoted  herself  unceasingly  to  the 
field  of  literature,  giving  early  promise  of  a  delicate  fancy 
and  facile  pen.  For  four  years  (during  the  management 
of  Bret  Harte)  she  was  engaged  on  the  Omrkutd,  .supply- 
ing various  essays,  reviews,  and  short  stories.  Since  then 
(ten  years)  she  has  prepared  the  Educational  Report  of  this 
state  for  the  National  Bureau  at  Washington,  written 
many  articles  of  a  secular  nature  for  the  daily  press,  and 
had  a  hand  in  many  dainty  touches  in  the  way  of  skill- 
fully-written adsertisements,  which,  though  not  bringing 
her  fame, yet  have  yielded  her  a  comfortable  income.  Of 
later  years  her  work  has  been  mostly  anonymous,  but 
very  remunerative — that  of  newspaper  workmanship, which 
is  incorporated  into  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  as  part 
of  a  whole,  but  not  breathing  of  the  author's  identity. 
The  press  absorbs  some  of  our  most  brilliant  writers  under 
this  peculiar  system — absorbs  them  as  the*  ocean  does 
the  drops  of  rain.  In  all  this  side  of  Mrs.  Coop- 
er's character  we  see  the  practical  business  woman, 
who  can  turn  her  talents  to  some  good  purpose, 
and  utilize  them,  winning  the  world's  approbation  in 
being  prudent  and  forehanded,  in  being  able  to  wrest 
from  its  miserly  clutch  the  gold  for  which  we  all  struggle 
and  strive. 

Hut  this  is  merely  a  worldly  view,  though,  of  course,  one 
which  wins  our  deepest  respect.  There  is  another  and 
loftier  side  to  this  strange  duality.  Hut  to  reach  this  point 
of  the  story  there  can  be  no  evading  the  introduction  of 
Deacon  Roberts,  who  here  figures  as  a  veritable  inquisi- 
tor of  the  middle  ages — a  Calvin,  a  Duke  of  Alva. 

To  gaze  upon  Deacon  Roberts  one  would  not  think 
him  guilty  of  these  crimes.  He  is  tall,  well-built,  with 
broad  shoulders,  full  beard,  and  hair  only  lightly  sprinkled, 
closely-scrutinizing  eyes,  and  perhaps  rather  an  intolerant 
nose.  But  some  way  you  rather  like  him — you  don't 
know  why;  perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  so  exceedingly 
human.  Still,  before  you  have  had  a  chance  to  escape 
he  has  made  a  determined  effort  at  your  conversion. 

Thus  comes  Deacon  Roberts  on  the  scene.  For 
twenty-seven  years  he  reigned  supreme  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Powell  and  Geary  streets;  for  twenty  years  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school.  Unaware  of  this 
gloomy  shadow  within  the  recesses  of  this  Presbyterian 
pale,  Mrs.  Cooper  came  from  Howard  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  established  a  Bible  class  in  the  Sabbath 
school— without,  however,  bringing  her  letter  of  transfer 
till  long  after.  The  class,  presided  over  by  this  gentle, 
yet  dramatic  little  woman,  increased  and  increased,  until 
it  became  the  attraction  of  the  hour,  pupils  filing  in  from 
all  the  churches  of  the  city.  From  time  to  time  little 
birds  came  to  the  Deacon's  ear,  telling  of  strange  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scripture  given  forth  in  the  popular 
Bible  class,  ami  he  became  greatly  worried  in  spirit.  For 
the  Deacon  was  one  of  those  who  said,  "  Except  ye  be- 
lieve that  |onah  was  swallowed  by  the  whale,  ye  cannot 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  that  either  all 
the  Bible  must  be  true,  or  not  a  single  part.  These  things 
wore  upon  the  Deacon's  soul;  he  trusted  implicitly  in  the 
church  creed  and  Presbyterian  doctrine,  and  felt  it  to  be 
dangerous  to  permit  this  undoing  of  the  dogmas  he  had 
taught  in  this  identical  school  all  his  life.  Whether  they 
were  true  or  not  was  not  the  question;  they  were  settled 
by  the  church  long  years  ago.  I  le  believed  them  to  be 
true,  his  associates  believed  them,  and  accordingly  they 
should  be  taught. 

After  Mr.  Moody's  last  visit  as  an  evangelist  to  our 
city,  many  sinners  were  converted,  and  bidden  to  seek 
such  churches  as  were  nearest  their  special  ideas  of  church 
government;  and  in  this  way  great  numbers  sought  the 
edifice  on  Powell  and  Geary,  where  they  were  invited  to 
attend  Mrs.  Cooper's  class. 

Mr.  Roberts's  religion  was  founded  upon  a  literal  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Coo|>er's  upon  a  spiritual;  and  thus 
the  conflict  arose.  The  former  became  alarmed  at  turning 
the  good  Presbyterian  church  of  his  forefathers  into  a  re- 


cruiting ground  for  the  Universalists,  and  so  he  concluded 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Meanwhile  the  pupils  had  already  begun  their  first  kin- 
dergarten school-  that  upon  |ackson  street— and  were 
achieving  great  things.  To  render  pecuniary  assistance, 
a  pair  of  diamond  bracelets  was  donated  them  from  a 
masquerade  ball  the  committee  finding  the  winner  of  the 
prize  a  professional,  and  therefore  ineligible  to  receive  it. 
To  realize  as  much  as  possible  upon  this  prize,  a  rattle 
was  entered  upon,  the  members  of  the  class  taking  special 
interest  in  the  scheme. 

Poor  1  teacon  Roberts's  blood  began  to  congeal  at  such 
a  state  of  things,  and  he  resolved  to  delay  no  longer. 
Accordingly,  he  brought  the  matter  first  before  the  Ses- 
sion, then  before  the  Presbytery,  and  the  whole  affair 
was  remanded  back  to  the  Session  for  investigation.  For 
some  reason,  the  whole  church  being  more  or  less  under 
Mrs.  Cooper's  spell,  Mr.  Roberts  was  harassed  by  post- 
ponements, until  he  found  himself  likely  to  be  ignored 
completely,  and  his  prestige  gone. 

So  the  matter  came  back  to  the  Presbytery,  and  the 
charge  of  heresy  was  made  in  public,  in  order  that  Dea- 
con Roberts  could  get  a  hearing. 

"  Now,"  says  Deacon  Roberts,  explaining  his  action  at 
this  time,  "  1  had  no  ill-feeling  against  Mrs.  Cooper;  but 
the  idea  has  gone  forth  that  I  was  one  of  those  old  in- 
quisitors who  wanted  to  put  thumbscrews  on  her;  that  I 
wanted  to  pull  her  out  six  feet  long,  and  then  push  her 
back  into  a  length  of  three  feet ;  that  it  was  a  shame  that 
a  great,  cruel  man  like  me  should  so  relentlessly  persecute 
a  poor  little  woman  like  Mrs.  Cooper.  But  that  isn't  the 
question.  It  was  a  matter  whi  ther  we  were  to  teach  the 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  church  or  some  Other 
church  within  our  walls,  and  I  wanted  it  settled.  Now,  I 
have  heard  that  Mrs.  Cooper  has  said  remember,  1  don't 
say  I  heard  her  myself— that  she  would  rather  live  with 
Bob  Ingersoll  in  hell  than  in  heaven  with  me.  Now,  I 
would  rather  live  with  Mrs.  Cooper  in  heaven  than  with 
anybody  in  hell." 

His  manner,  as  he  said  this,  was  inimitable. 

"Mrs  Cooper  has  a  curious  way  of  interpreting  the 
Bible.  She  has  a  mixture  of  beliefs.  She  has  a  little 
I'resbyterianism,  a  little  I'nitarianism,  a  little  Sweden- 
borgianism,  a  little  Catholicism,  a  little  Congregational- 
ism, a  little  Ingersoll  ism,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
more,  and  it  is  all  Coopered  together;  and  that  makes 
her  religion.  And  I  didn't  want  anything  but  pure 
Presbyterianism  taught  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  1 
went  to  sec1  her,  and  found  the  whole  house  decorated 
with  pictures  of  Ingersoll  and  busts  of  Ingersoll.  Now, 
they  say  that  I  was  wild  about  it;  but  I  didn't  care  any- 
thing about  that ;  that  was  merely  a  matter  of  taste. 
Bui  I  did  feel  bad  when  I  saw  some  articles  against  Dr. 
Guard,  when  he  answered  Ingersoll,  in  which  it  was  insin- 
uated that  the  adjective  black  should  precede  his  name. 

"  When  the  matter  came  up  before  the  Presbytery,  1 
laid  these  articles  before  it,  and  cross-questioned  Mrs. 
Cooper  upon  the  authorship.  But  she  went  into  hysterics, 
and  everybody  ran  hither  and  yon  for  water  and  fans, 
and  wept  over  her,  and  call  me  a  brute;  and  so  I  put  on 
my  hat  and  went  home.  I  saw  that  it  was  no  use.  She 
was  too  clever. 

"  Finally,  to  settle  the  disturbance  I  had  raised,  I  offered 
to  leave  Calvary  Church  if  Mrs.  Cooper  would.  All  I 
cared  for  was  to  have  Presbyterian  doctrine  taught  in 
the  church  I  had  helped  to  found;  and  so  the  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  matter  settled." 

This  is  Deacon  Roberts's  side  of  the  great  heresy 
question,  and  is  perhaps  less  inquisitorial  than  is  popularly 
accepted.  He  is  a  curious  sort  of  individual  to  meet,  be- 
cause of  his  determination  to  convert  people  from  their 
opinions  to  his  own  ;  and  in  the  present  case,  informed  his 
interviewer  that  her  religious  views  were  as  unsound  as 
Mrs.  ( 'ooper's,  and  that  she  was  likely  to  go  to  the  same 
place  in  the  next  world. 

But  I  can  imagine  a  place  big  enough  to  hold  Deacon 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Ingersoll,  and  several  other  people 
besides — so  big  that  they  could  be  far  enough  apart  to  be 
beatifically  happy  every  one. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  famous  trial  Mrs.  Coo[>er 
established  her  class  in  Dr.  Barrow's  Church,  where  its 
membership  increased,  until  at  present  it  numbers  from 
one  to  line  hundred  each  Sabbath,  varying  with  different 
months.  There  are  a  number  of  bright  people  included 
in  its  circle,  who  give  vent  to  many  beautiful  ideas,  while 
Mrs.  Cooper  herself  leads  them  on  with  many  thoughtful 
and  poetical  expressions,  breathing  of  spiritual  fire.  It  is 
really  remarkable  to  see  such  a  circle  of  refined  religious 
thought,  and  led  by  a  fragile,  gentle  little  woman.  The 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  seems  loftier 
than  the  literal,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  it  all  seems  orthodox 
enough  to  a  chance  visitor.  One  idea  w  hich  was  freely 
dis>  ussed  was  as  follows:  "  Pain  is  a  -real  developer  of 
the  character;  we  need  it  to  awaken  our  faculties.  With- 
out it,  the  child  would  grow  up  minus  his  lingers  and 
hands;  without  it,  men  and  women  would  continue  in 
sin." 

"  Is  pain  eternal?"  was  a  question  from  one  of  the  class. 

"  If  sin  be  eternal,  then  so  must  pain  be  eternal,"  Mis. 
( looper  replied. 

The  direct  object  of  the  class  is  the  sup|iort  and  man- 
agement of  the  many  tree  kindergartens  all  over  the  city — 
a  most  kindly  and  beneficent  work  among  the  degraded 
and  ignorant  poor  of  our  city.  These  wild  little  urchins — 
embryotic  hoodlums  and  criminals — are  picked  upon  the 
street  and  coaxed  into  the  playrooms,  where,  when  once 
captured,  they  cannot  be  kept  out.  In  the  mildest  man- 
ner, and  w  ithout  for  an  instant  arousing  their  suspicion, 
they  are  led  into  realms  of  learning,  by  means  of  games, 
paper-CUtting,  modeling,  weaving,  and  ball  exercise,  while- 
new  ideas  are  suggested  and  a  new  life  opened  before 
them.  In  a  little  while  the  worst  small  wretch  comes 
under  the  gentle  discipline,  the  mothers  and  fathers  be- 
come interested,  self-respect  is  inculcated,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  their  wretched  lives  is  changed.  'There  are  now 
six  of  these  schools,  which  were  primarily  established  by 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Cooper  and  her  class,  the  first  being 
the  Jackson  street,  of  which  Miss  Belle  Scott  is  the  prin- 


cipal; the  last  is  the  Mason  and  Filbert  street,  which 
Mrs.  I  .eland  Stanford  has  so  generously  endowed.  The 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  is  three  hundred  and 
forty-two—  certainly  a  wonderful  work  for  this  one  class 
to  accomplish. 

f  rom  this  system  of  theirs,  which  is  now  becoming 
celebrated  in  all  the  Eastern  cities,  many  others  are 
springing,  and  the  correspondence  carried  on  is  a  very 
voluminous  one — extending  to  Euro|>ean  cities,  where 
philanthropists  are  seeking  to  introduce  a  similar  one. 
Although  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem, originally  was  a  German,  yet  it  has  had  the  first 
practical  use  made  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  here 
in  our  own  city — l>eing  a  luxury  heretofore  considered  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  children  of  the  rich. 

Mrs.  Cooper  has  a  lovely  home  on  Vallejo  street,  near 
Gough,  most  exquisitely  neat,  and  upstairs  is  a  little  study, 
with  a  bay-window  looking  out  upon  the  Golden  Gate, 
where  almost  any  one  could  be  happy,  Personally,  she  is 
held  by  her  intimate  associates  as  something  a  little  less 
than  angelic ;  but  perhaps  the  clearest  expression  of  that 
strange  duality  of  manner—  that  puzzling  spirituality  and 
dramatic  force  combined,  as  clear  as  it  can  be  expressed 
in  our  present  incomplete  tongue,  in  regard  to  the  fragile, 
yet  forceful  Mrs.  Cooper — is,  that  she  is  half  a  saint,  and 
half  a  woman.  ELLA  Stkklini:  Cummins. 


POLI  TICS  AT  BR FAKFAST 


"A  caucus,  my  dear,  is  like  a  Freemason's  lodge — 
what  happens  there  cannot  be  divulged.  At  the  same  time, 
I  may  intimate  to  you  that  it  is  a  powerful  institution." 

"Yes;  I  supjx>se  that's  what's  meant  when  they  say 
king  caucus;  but  why  is  it  that  every  time  a  man  makes  a 
speech  in  a  convention  he  says  something  mean  about  not 
being  present  at  some  caucus?  " 

"  Because  he's  mad  that  he  wasn't  invited,  as  only  the 
best  men  are  allowed  to  attend  these  gatherings." 

"  Do  you  always  get  an  invitation? 

"Certainly;  they  couldn't  get  along  without  me." 

"  But  you  weren't  at  the  (me  I  read  about  in  the  papers, 
because  I  know  that  night  you  had  a  meeting  at  the  Wig- 
wam? " 

"  Oh,  you  mean  the  one  on  Market  street?" 

"  Yes;  the  paper  said  it  was  a  caucus  of  Milkmen,  and 
that  they  were  opjx>sedto  boss-rule." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  wasn't  there;  and,  furthermore,  that 
was  not  a  caucus  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  That  is 
what  is  known  in  politics  as  a  side-show,  and  don't 
amount  to  much." 

"  Perhaps  that's  the  reason  our  milk  is  so  poor,  because 
our  milkman  might  have  been  there.  I  do  think  it's  a 
shame  for  a  man  to  neglect  his  business  for  these  horrid 
[lolilical  meetings?" 

"  Wrong  again.  Some  day  I  shall  write  a  political  dic- 
tionary for  your  |X.rsonal  use,  and  then  perhaps  you  can 
talk  intelligently  on  these  great  questions." 

"  Oh,  dear,  how  can  I  ever  know  what  all  these  things 
mean  !  1  sup|xjsc  a  milkman  is  a  milkman,  w  hether  he's 
in  a  caucus  or  in  a  dairy?  " 

"  Now,  don't  get  excited,  and  I  will  enlighten  you.  A 
Milkman,  politically  speaking,  is  a  man  from  the  Mission, 
who  has  a  real  milkman  that  he  hopes  to  see  nominated 
for  Sheriff;  and  if  successful,  the  political  Milkman  expects 
to  be  chief  deputy.  'This  patriotic  spirit  usually  is  at 
variance  with  the  wishes  of  many  good  men,  like  myself, 
for  instance;  and  in  order  to  break  the  slate  " 

"  Well,  for  goodness  sake,  what  is  a  slate?" 

"Now,  don't  interrupt,  and  you  may,  some  day  in  the 
dim  future,  comprehend  w  hat  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain to  you.  As  1  was  saying,  these  fellows,  in  order  to 
break  the  slate,  meet  at  the  Milkman's  Headquarters,  on 
Eddy  street,  and  gather  in  all  the  disaffected  ones, 
making  a  very  formidable  body  of  kickers.  In  the  present 
convention  there  are  seventy  who  persistently  oppose  all 
the  good  measures  advanced  by  our  friends,  who,  as 
usual,  have  a  majority.  Now  ,  do  you  know  what  a  Milk- 
man is?  " 

"  You  explain  it  very  nicely,  dear,  but  I  don't  quite 
understand  w  hy  there  shouldn't  be  butchers  and  bakers, 
and  all  kinds  of  trades,  represented."  ■ 

"So  there  are;  but  as  soon  as  they  get  into  political 
conventions  they  become  Milkmen — that  is,  all  that  are 
opposed  to  the  majority.  My  dear,  I  fear  you  are  getting 
into  deep  milk    1  mean  water." 

"  There  isn't  much  difference  nowadays.  But  tell  me, 
what  you  mean  by  breaking  the  slate?" 

"  That's  another  term  of  the  enemy.  In  reality,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  slate.  It's  all  imaginary.  For  instance, 
you  know  1  am  in  favor  of  Sedgwick  lor  Sheriff,  and  so 
are  my  friends;  and  we  also  favor  several  other  good  men 
for  office.  Now  the  Milkmen,  and  others  who  think  them- 
selves belter  than  the  average  men,  immediately  sa^y  that 
a  slate  has  been  made,  and  it  must  be  broken.  There  is 
nothing  in  it,  and  the  term  is  becoming  obsolete.  It  is 
synonymous  w  ith  programme,  w  hich  you  have  also  heard." 

"Then  all  this  I  read  about  bosses,  slates,  programmes 
and  caucuses  is  humbug?" 

"  Entirely  so,  my  dear,  except  in  the  Democratic  |>arty. 
'There,  alas,  all  those  terms  apply.  Buckley  is  the  boss, 
and  he  makes  a  slate,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  black- 
board—for  a  slate  isn't  large  enough— and  his  lambs  fol- 
low him." 

"  Who  are  his  lambs,  and  what  do  they  do?  " 

"  He  has  a  large  tlock,  and  you  know  some  of  them, 
for  they  move  in  society." 

"  W  ell,  1  guess  they  are  mutton-heads  to  follow  such  a 
bad  man." 

"Gracious,  how  late  I  am!  Good-bye,  dear.  Now 
don't  tell  all  you  know  to  the  neighbors."  Boss. 


"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Partington— speaking  of  one  who 
drank  himself  to,death— "  yes,  sir,  dissolution  has  brought 
many  a  man  to  the  grave." 

\\ "ith  Governor  Burnt,  of  Idaho,  and  Governor  Rusk,  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Amalgamated  Bakers  ought  to  be  able  to 
put  a  ticket  in  the  field. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOCIETY. 


A  few  weddings,  followed  by  receptions,  one  or  two 
fashionable  luncheons  and  dinners,  are  the  only  society 
events  of  the  week  worth  recording. 

I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  some  society  young  lady 
to  elope  with  her  father's  coachman  or  butcher-boy — some 
swell — and  sell  me  the  copyright  to  the  story,  in  order 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  Tlie  San  Franciscan;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  young  ladies  out  here  are  sadly  lack- 
ing in  enterprise.  They  are  not  so  bad  in  Sacramento. 
One  of  our  prominent  society  young  ladies  became  so  in- 
terested in  the  races  there  the  other  day  that,  in  a  spirit  of 
recklessness,  she  offered  to  bet  her  companion  fifty  cents 
on  the  result.  The  young  man,  naturally  surprised  at 
such  temerity  on  the  part  of  a  young  lady  who  had  never 
witnessed  a  horse  race  before,  quietly  answered — 

"All  right.    Put  up  your  money." 

She  did  not  quite  understand,  but  seeing  him  lay  dow  n 
a  half  dollar,  took  one  from  her  purse  and  laid  it  by  the 
side  of  his,  saying — 

"Of  course,  1  shall  win." 

The  young  man  smiled  complacently.  First  heat,  the 
young  lady's  horse  won;  second,  that  of  the  young  man. 

"Oh,  my!  Why  don't  they  come  !"  exclaimed  the 
young  lady.  "  Is  all  this  trotting  up  and  dow  n,  and  stop- 
ping to  talk,  absolutely  necessary?  W  hat  are  they  doing?  " 

"  Increasing  their  bets,  no  doubt,"  replied  the  very  in- 
telligent young  man.  "The  horses  are  well  matched. 
It  will  be  a  close  pull." 

"  Can  they  increase  their  bets  after  they  are  once 
made? "  asked  the  innocent  young  lady. 

"  Certainly." 

Out  came  the  dainty  purse. 

"  I'll  increase  mine.  Here's  live  dollars.  Put  up  your 
money.  1  think  I  am  beginning  to  understand  this  busi- 
ness." 

The  young  man,  too  much  astonished  to  make  reply, 
quietly  produced  live  dollars,  and  added  it  to  the  little 
pile  of  coin.  The  young  lady  smiled  sweeter  than  ever, 
as  she  complacently  eyed  the  treasure. 

"  That  will  all  be  mine  in  a  little  w  hile." 

"  Or  mine,"  added  the  young  man.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
are  a  little  rash." 

"  Rash!  Not  a  bit !  Just  look  at  that  horse!  Of  course 
he'll  win.  If  I  had  ten  thousand  dollars,  I'd  stake  it  on 
him  this  minute.  And  there  they  come ! "  [The  young 
lady  sprang  to  her  feet,  flushed  and  trembling.]  "My 
horse  is  ahead!  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  would  win!  He 
couldn't  lose!    What  a  grand  fellow !   Do  look!  Did  you 

ever  see  anything  so  magnificent  as  "    [A  shade  of 

disappointment.]  "  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  Has  any- 
thing happened?" 

"  Nothing,"  smiled  the  young  man,  "only  my  horse  is 
ahead." 

The  next  race  the  young  lady  insisted  upon  betting 
again,  and  lost  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  she  agreed  to 
embroider  for  the  young  man  with  her  own  delicate 
hands. 

"  This  is  too  dreadful,"  she  exclaimed,  in  disgust.  "  I 
must  win  something  at  this  race!" 

"  You  have  completely  captured  me,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, softly,  with  an  enraptured  glance  into  the  soft,  dark 
eyes  before  him,  as  he  remembered  to  give  the  right  hand 
corner  of  his  mustache  a  graceful  twirl,  just  as  he  had 
practiced  it  five  hundred  times  before  the  mirro*  the  day 
before. 

"  He's  awfully  gone  on  me,"  whispered  the  young  lady, 
softly,  to  herself.  Then,  enthusiastically,  "  Wouldn't  it 
be  rich  fun  to  bet  ourselves,  and  have  me  win  you? " 

"The  chances  are  that  I  would  win  you?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  lady,  coolly,  "  I'm  w  illing  to 
try.    Just  write  a  litttle  contract,  and  up  we  go  ! " 

"  Who  is  to  hold  the  stakes?  "  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Well,  as  you  remarked  awhile  ago,"  said  the  young 
woman  who  was  having  her  first  lesson  a,t  horse  racing, 
"  it  must  be  some  disinterested  party." 

Strange  to  say,  the  young  lady  became  very  cool  over 
their  remarkable  compact,  while  the  young  man  impa- 
tiently awaited  the  result.  The  young  lady  won,  but  has 
so  far  declined  to  take  possession  of  her  property.  The 
young  man  belongs  to  her  absolutely,  by  w  ritten  contract, 
and  don't  see  how  he  can  get  himself  back.  In  order  to 
get  control  over  himself,  he  is  thinking  of  marrying  the 
young  lady;  but  even  in  that  case  he  would  be  her  sole 
property,  acquired  before  marriage.  She  may  be  gener- 
ous enough  to  make  him  common  property,  and  in  that 
case  he  would  have  a  half  interest  in  himself  again. 
It  is  one  of  those  unaccountably  sad  cases  that  seem 
necessary  in  society,  to  point  out  a  moral. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace,  nee  Bradley,  had  their 
first  reception  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parent,  1024 
Bush  street,  last  Thursday  evening.  It  was  quite  as 
elegant  (though  more  informal)  as  the  wedding,  and  the 
guests  numbered  principally  those  who  were  present  at 
the  marriage  reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  of  711  Pine  street,  gave 
a  very  recherche  dinner  party  to  a  select  number  of  guests 
on  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Tom  Bergin,  of  McAllister  &  Bergin,  is  shortly  to 
give  a  very  large  dinner  party  at  his  elegant  bachelor 
home  on  Jackson  street,  near  Octavia. 

The  invitations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are 
out,  for  a  dancing  party  at  their  elegant  residence,  1919 
California  street,  October  2nd. 

Mrs.  Ceorge  C  Boardman  gave  a  very  elaborate  full 
dress  luncheon  to  fourteen  prominent  society  ladies,  at  her 
residence,  1750  Franklin  street,  on  Friday  last. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  M.  Rv  Roberts  gave  one  of  their 
characteristically  pleasant  yachting  parties  on  board  the 
Captain's  yacht  Azeline,  on  Saturday  last. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Schweitzer,  of  703  Leavenworth  street, 
entertained  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  dinner  last 
week,  in  honor  of  the  betrothal  of  Miss  Rose  Blum  and 
Mr.  Dee  Goldsmith.  The  old  Hebrew  custom  of  be- 
trothal parties  is  charming,  and  should  be  adopted  by 
modern  society  people. 


The  Schumann  Club,  which  is  composed  entirely  of 
ladies,  gave  its  first  concert  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening.  A  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  affair, 
said  he  came  away  dreadfully  tired.  He  was  trying  all 
the  time  to  get  up  to  the  squealing  pitch  of  the  chief 
singer,  and  he  worked  himself  up  to  such  an  altitude  it 
seemed  his  head  had  moved  several  hundred  feet  above 
his  body,  w  ith  no  earthly  hope  of  it  ever  getting  down, 
unless  a  rich  undertone  of  baritone  and  bass  could 
suddenly  be  introduced  to  neutralize  the  effect.  Fortu- 
nately, just  at  that  moment  some  one  outside  began  to 
sing  "  Sweet  Violets." 

James  Gordon  Bennett,  with  his  private  secretary, 
Charles  Nordhoff,  looked  in  upon  us  for  one  day.  Dante's 
description  of  Paulo  and  Francesca  (never  resting,  but  for 
;ill  eternity  wailing  and  sighing  and  floating  about  in 
1  bides)  makes  one  think  of  poor  Bennett  only  Mr. 
Bennett  is  alone,  w  hile  Pauloand  Francesca  arc  entwined 
in  each  other's  arms.  All  the  world  remembers  the  sensa- 
tional accounts  that  appeared  in  the  papers  all  over  th( 
United  States,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  about  |. 
Cordon  Bennett  and  his  fiancee,  Miss  May.  Mr.  Bennetl 
w  as  undoubtedly  very  sincerely  attached  to  her.  I  [e  took 
her  with  him  everywhere  he  went.  When  the  Coac  hing 
Club  held  their  fete  Miss  May  sat  by  his  side  as  he  drove 
his  own  coach.  As  the  time  approached  for  their  mar- 
riage, he  sent  to  Paris  for  a  twenty-thousand-dollar  ward- 
robe for  her.  But  Mr.  Bennett  was  a  fast  club  young 
man  of  New  York,  which  means  more  wild  dissipation 
than  most  heads  can  stand.  One  fatal  night  he  presented 
himself  at  the  home  of  his  future  wife's  parents,  sadly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  behaved  so  badly  that 
Miss  May  broke  her  engage  1  ent,  and  her  brother  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Bennett.  They  met  in  a  duel,  and  Mr.  May 
was  slightly  wounded.  Mr.  Bennett  boarded  his  yacht, 
the  Jeanette,  which  afterward  went  to  pieces  in  the  Arctic 
ice,  and  sailed  for  Fngland.  He  has  spent  most  of  his 
lime  there  since,  excepting  during  hurried  visits  to  the 
United  States,  on  business.  He  owns  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  wealthiest  paper  in  the  United  States.  He 
can't  begin  to  spend  his  income;  but,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  tries  hard.  His  home  in  New  York  city  is  princely  in 
all  its  appointments.  Bong  before  telephones  were 
dreamed  of,  he  established  telegraphic  communication 
between  his  various  business  offices  and  his  house.  His 
only  sister,  Jeannette — after  whom  he  named  his  favorite 
yacht — is  married,  and  living  abroad.  There  was  strong 
talk  of  her  becoming  a  nun  at  one  time.  Mr.  Bennett  is 
still  a  young  man  (not  over  forty-four),  but  nervous  and 
restless  to  a  painful  degree.  Miss  May  married  w  ithin  a 
short  time  after  breaking  her  engagement  with  him.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Bennett  best  think  he  never  will  marry. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Fane  gave  one  of  their  social 
reunions  at  their  residence,  corner  Clay  and  Buchanan 
streets,  on  Sunday  evening  last.  There  were  about 
twenty-five  present,  mostly  literary  and  professional 
people.  Professor  Baer  gave  one  of  nis  very  amusing 
lectures  on  botany.  His  new  classifications  and  uses  of 
plants  caused  hearty  peals  of  laughter.  Professor  Baer  is 
one  of  the  most  genial  spirits  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  baritone,  who  has  recently  returned 
ftom  the  conservatories  of  Leipsic  and  London,  and  is 
now  organist  of  St.  Francis  Church,  will  give  a  song 
recital  next  month.  It  will  be  the  first  entertainment  of 
the  kind  ever  given  here. 

Church  luncheons  have  been  quite  the  rage  the  past 
few  weeks.    Church  fairs  will  undoubtedly  follow. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  |.  S.  Slauson,  of 
Los  Angeles,  send  their  congratulations  on  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Macneal  to  their  daughter  Louise,  who 
is  remembered  here  as  a  fair-haired  little  girl. 

The  news  has  reached  us  of  Miss  Fannie  Houghton's 
engagement  to  the  Hon.  Morgan  G.  Buckley,  Mayor  of 
1  lartford,  Conn.  Miss  Houghton  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
General  J.  F.  Houghton',  of  this  city.  For  the  past  two 
years  she  has  been  traveling  abroad  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  Miss  Minnie.  General  Houghton  w  ill  go  Fast  next 
month,  to  meet  his  family  and  be  present  at  the  nuptials 
of  his  daughter. 

Dr.  Edwin  Windele,  who  has  recently  come  among  us 
as  an  old  friend  of  the  well  known  Dr.  G.  F.  Buckley,  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Annie  ( )'Sulli\an,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  I ).  Y.  O 'Sullivan,  late  Mayor  of  Cork. 

Sir  F.  Hucherson,  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  is  stopping  at 
the  Baldwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Jones  and  daughter  have  left  the 
Palace  and  gone  to  housekeeping. 

John  Lester  Kay,  of  London,  is  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean  have  returned  to  the  Bald- 
win from  Monterey. 

Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  are  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Armstrong  left  for  the  East  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Kelgarcf  and  Mr.  Henry  Ridinglon  have 
returned  from  Sacramento,  and  are  stopping  at  the  West- 
minster. 

C.  A.  Volquardsen  and  family,  from  Ma/atlan,  are  at 
the  Palace. 

Mr.  S.  Bellerbe,  of  London,  is  also  at  the  Palace. 
T.  J.  Field  and  wife  have  returned  from  Monterey,  and 
are  at  the  Occidental. 

A.  I'",.  March,  of  Panama,  is  also  at  the  Occidental. 
General  Washington  Seawell  and  son  are  at  the  Berk- 
shire. 

F.  Marriott,  Sr.,  one  of  the  pioneer  journalists  of  this 
coast,  is  in  very  feeble  health.    He  is  in  his  eightieth 

ycar'     •  j  • 

Captain  II.  15.  Burns,  of  Haywards,  is  at  the  Occi- 
dental. 

M.  de  la  Bouglise  and  M.  Kenevy,  of  Paris,  are  at  the 
Palace. 

G.  I).  Spreckels and  family  arrived  horn  Honolulu  by 
the  steamer  Mariposa,  and  are  at  the  Baldw  in. 

.  George  1).  Bradley  has  rented  his  handsome  home  on 
Bush  street,  and  taken  rooms  for  the  winter  at  the 
Baldwin  for  himself  and  family. 

B.  Deinkelspicl  and  family  have  returned  to  the 
Baldwin. 


We  have  been  called  upon  quite  often  of  late  to  recoril 
the  deaths  of  pioneers  and  representative  men  of  our 
coast.    The  last  to  leave  us  was  General  C.  I.  Hutch 
instin.    He  was  a  man  of  many  friends,  and  his  place 
will  not  easily  be  filled. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Kemble,  of  Red  Bluff,  is  stopping  at  the 
Westminster.    Also  Mrs.  Cone,  of  Chico. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  and  family  are  still  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Kimball  and  mother  are  at  the 
Berkshire.  Gale. 


Till-:  ARTISTS. 


There  is  little  new  in  the  world  of  art  this  week,  but 
thai  little  is  worth  recording. 

Death  is  displaying  a  large-size  canvas — a  mountain 
scene— pretty  enough  to  look  at,  hut  which  it  would  be 
cruel  to  analyze  critically,  as  one  feels  at  liberty  to  do  in 
the  case  of  a  professional  artist.  The  distances  are  good, 
and  when  the  painter  has  acquired  a  happier  knack  of 
expression  he  will  be  well  on  the  way  toward  creating 
something  more  worthy  of  contc  mplation. 

Rodriguez  is  pi)  ing  his  brush  industriously.  Among  his 
late  creations  is  a  landscape  near  the  ocean  beach,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Point.  ( )nly  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  Pacific 
is  seen  over  the  sand  dunes,  and  there  is  some  marshy 
lowland  and  a  little  pool  in  the  foreground.  The  work 
has  hardly  advanced  far  enough  for  critic  ism.  The  con- 
tour of  the  "Swamp  Scene"  mentioned  in  last  week's 
San  Franciscan  is  to  be  somew  hat  altered,  as  the  artist 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  some  of  his  willows  arc  a  little 
Rixified.  A  different  disposition  w  ill  also  be  made  of  the 
c  loud  effects,  and  the  grasses  and  water  will  be  carefully 
retouched. 

One  of  the  attractions  at  Morris's  is  Lilian  Rix's  new 
landscape,  which  has  been  given  a  careful  study  by  our 
art  connoisseurs.  This  landscape  shows  a  breadth  of  con- 
ception not  always  visible  in  Rix's  work,  and  a  vigor 
of  handling  of  which  more  renowned  artists  might  not  be 
ashamed.  It  is  quiet  in  that  it  includes  no  living  object, 
but  is  a  bright  and  picturesque  scene.  A  broad  stretch  of 
Open  land,  covered  with  furze,  grass  and  weeds,  consti- 
tutes the  foreground,  and  in  the  distance  is  a  fringe  of 
shrubs  and  trees.  On  the  right  the  plain  stretches 
away  to  the  horizon  ;  and  here  the  distance  is  not  particu- 
larly good,  as  there  is  no  prominent  object  to  mark  its  rise. 
The  brown  and  yellow  autumnal  coloring  is,  perhaps,  too 
pronounced  to  be  natural,  but  is  nevertheless  pleasing. 
The  forest  and  sky  have  been  carefully  treated.  On  the 
whole,  the  picture  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of 
art  lately  shown  in  this  city. 

\\  ores  has  reduced  the  size  of  his  joss  picture.  This, 
with  his  "  Chinese  Funeral  "  and  "Opium  Smoker,"  will 
divide  his  time  about  evenly  for  the  next  month  or  two,  it 
being  his  intention  to  finish  all  three  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Another  Yosemite  incident:  One  of  the  chronic  growl- 
ers of  the  Palette  Club,  while  sketching  in  the  valley  not 
long  ago,  frequently  encountered  a  certain  photographer, 
of  a  nature  so  sensitive  that  he  could  not  listen  w  ith  any 
degree  of  comfort  to  the  palette  man's  plaints,  which 
were  assiduously  inflicted  w  henever  the  two  met.  The 
photographer  owns  a  horse  and  wagon,  with  which  he 
travels  up  and  down  over  the  rough  roads,  from  one  point 
of  interest  to  another,  while  out  photographing-.  One 
clay,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  lor  a  distant  part  of  the 
valley,  he  was  waited  on  by  the  growler,  who  invited 
himself  to  ride  in  the  wagon,  as  he  was  "  going  that  way." 
The  photographer  said  he  guessed  he  might  go  along,  but 
if  he  insisted  on  grow  ling  he  might  prepare  himself  to 
wade  in  the  dust.  The  palette  man  therefore  shut  his 
teeth  together  and  kept  his  tongue  curled  up  for  about 
half  a  mile,  regardless  of  consequences,  when  he  launched 
out  into  a  strong  condemnation  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing, not  omitting  his  usual  pleasantries  regarding  cer- 
tain of  his  brother  artists  and  their  work.  The  camera- 
leveler  said  nothing,  but  on  arriving  at  his  journey's  end, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  starting  point,  he  went  quietly 
about  his  photographing,  while  the  artist  went  growling 
about  his  sketching.  When  the  time  (,ame  to  start  bac  k 
to  camp,  the  palette  man  was  about  to  spring  into  the 
wagon,  when  the  long-suffering  photographer  yelled  : 

"  Hold  on,  sir!  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  ride.  I've  had 
enough  of  your  infernal  growling,  and  can't  stand  any 
more  of  it." 

"I  say,"  shouted  the  despairing  artist,  as  the  horse 
gave  a  spring  forward,  "you  wouldn't  leave  me  to  walk 
clear  back  to  camp  to-night,  would  you?" 

The  photograper  pulled  up  his  horse  and  looked  back, 
somewhat  relent ingly. 

"  Well,  if  you'll  solemnly  promise  not  to  growl  once 
din  ing  the  whole  trip,  you  can  ride." 

The  palette  man  stood  in  a  contemplative  mood  for 
awhile,  and  then  said,  in  tones  which  seemed  to  wrench 
his  heart,  so  cruel  was  the  exaction  : 

"  Well,  I'll  promise;  but" — and  his  voice  arose  several 
degrees — "remember,  I  do  it  under  protest."  Midas. 


About  this  time  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  a  swarm 
of  political  reformers,  who  are  willing  to  lead  the  people 
up  against  boss  rule,  for  its  destruction.  Every  man  who 
wants  a  local  office,  and  is  refused  a  nomination  by  the 
boss  of  his  parly,  becomes  a  patriot,  who  is  eager  to  lay 
his  sore  head  upon  the  alfar  of  his  country,  and  to  devote 
his  time  and  voice  to  the  purification  of  political  methods. 


A  beautiful  simplicity  marks  the  local  political  situa- 
tion. The  Democratic:  ticket  can  be  found  all  written 
out  on  Boss  Buckley's  slate,  and  the  Republican  ticket 
on  the  slate  of  BOSS  Iliggins.  Sinc  e  the  bosses  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  merciful, 
and  give  us  as  good  nominations  as  is  consistent  with 
their  own  interests,  reasonably  measured. 


The  old-time  board  of  education  :  the  schoolmaster's 
shingle. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DU  MAURIER,  OF  "PUNCH." 


The  last  friend  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  great  carica- 
turist and  satirist,  John  Leech,  when  death  removed  him 
just  twenty  years  ago,  was  George  du  Maurier.  And  the 
fact  is  significant,  as  forming  a  link  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  for  from  that  time  Mr.  du  Maurier  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Punch.  For  the  last  fifteen  years 
Mr.  du  Maurier  has  lived  at  Hampstead,  and  for  two- 
thirds  of  that  period  in  his  present  residence.  It  stands 
in  a  cool  and  shady  road  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
"  sister  hill  "  to  Highgatc,  and  close  to  the  historic  heath. 
The  house  is  of  a  somewhat  rambling  style  of  archi- 
tecture, compelling  you  to  ascend  a  few  steps  to  one  room, 
descend  a  short  flight  to  another,  while  unexpectedly  you 
find  yourself  in  a  third.  It  being  summer, portieres^  take 
the  place  of  doors,  and  as  the  corridors,  like  the  sitting- 
rooms,  are  hung  with  pictures,  prints,  and  etchings,  while 
the  niches  are  filled  with  bric-a-brac  and  ferns,  the 
illusion  that  the  whole  consists  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  large 
and  small,  running  one  out  of  the  other,  is  successfully 
maintained.  The  artist's  own  room  is  more  of  a  library 
than  a  studio.  It  is  lighted  by  two  large  mullioned 
windows;  an  Indian  matting  dado  runs  round  its  walls, 
and  above  this  they  are  covered  with  a  sage-green  paper, 
adorned  with  fruit  of  mythic  form.  The  carved  stone 
chimney-piece  supports,  inter  alia;  a  reduction  of  Milo's 
Venus,  while,  on  a  bracket  above,  a  short  pedestal  clock 
of  ancient  date  solemnly  ticks  the  hours  away.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  is  a  favorite  companion  of  Mr.  du 
Maurier,  a  "semi-grand"  piano  of  oak  and  brass-work, 
upon  which  many  fine  singers  besides  himself,  such  as 
Capoul,  De  Soria,  Henschel  and  his  wife,  Miss  Redeker, 
Miss  Friedlander,  and  many  others,  have  "  uttered  them- 
selves in  song."  Opposite  to  the  piano  hangs  the  orange- 
tawny  skin  of  that  faithful  friend  in  life,  and  honored 
friend,  now  dead,  poor  Chang.  Across  his  dense, 
heavy  coat,  nearly  eight  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  point  of 
tail,  is  festooned  his  collar  and  lead,  and  no  one  who 
knew  his  owner's  affection  for  the  gigantic  beast,  and  has 
listened  to  the  really  interesting  memoirs  of  that  brave 
dog,  whose  name  and  form  have  been  immortalized  in 
Punch,  will  wonder  that  the  outstretched  skin  is  one  of 
Mr.  du  Maurier's  most  treasured  possessions.  The  framed 
diploma  of  the  artist's  election  as  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Water-Color  Artists,  and  many  of  his 
original  sketches  for  Punch,  are  hung  in  suitable  positions 
round  the  room. 

As  his  name  suggests,  George  Louis  Palmella  Busson 
du  Maurier  is  of  foreign  extraction.  His  grandparents 
were  French,  and,  belonging  to  the  Legitimist  side  in 
politics,  they  emigrated  to  England  during  the  reign  of 
terror;  but,  in  more  settled  times,  Mr.  du  Manner's 
father,  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  returned  to 
France,  in  whose  capital  his  son  was  born. 

Mr.  du  Maurier's  tastes,  when  sufficiently  matured  to 
show  themselves,  inclined  to  music,  art  and  science;  but 
those  pertaining  to  the  last  mentioned  were  alone  en- 
couraged by  his  parents.  Inheriting  a  beautiful  tenor 
voice  from  his  father,  and  a  love  of  music  from  his  mother, 
also  an  accomplished  musician,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  made  himself  celebrated  in  the  world  of  song 
had  he  been  regularly  educated  for  that  career ;  but  his 
parents,  jealous  of  any  occupation  or  diversion  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  interfere  with  his  developing  into  a  second 
Faraday — the  aim  of  their  hopes — systematically  snubbed 
and  ridiculed  their  son's  vocal  efforts.  However,  nothing 
daunted,  he  insisted  on  singing,  and  finally  he  did  sing, 
attaining  proficiency  by  constant  practice,  unknown  to 
his  parents,  wherever  opportunity  offered.  His  father, 
shortly  before  his  death,  relented  in  his  persecution;  for, 
coming  by  accident  upon  a  sketch  which  his  son  had 
made,  representing  himself  bowing  low  to  an  applauding 
audience  with  Beethoven's  "Adelaida "  in  his  hand,  he 
was  so  intensely  amused  by  it  that  he  consented  to  give 
his  son  a  few  lessons  in  what  the  French  call  dire  la  ro- 
mance. For  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  science,  Mr. 
du  Maurier  became  a  student  at  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory 
of  Chemistry,  under  Professor  Williamson;  but  another 
of  Mr.  du  Maurier's  irrepressible  tendencies,  that  of 
caricature,  would. ever  and  anon  obtrude  itself,  to  the 
detriment,  probably,  of  his  chemical  education.  To  en- 
courage him,  his  father  rented  a  laboratory  in  Barge  Yard 
for  him,  trusting  that  the  business  claims  of  his  calling 
as  an  analytical  chemist  and  assayist  might  wean  him 
from  what  seemed  mere  trifling  in  art.  At  length  Mr. 
du  Maurier  obtained  what  appeared  an  important  com- 
mission; for  he  was  given  charge  of  a  gold  mine  in  Devon- 
shire, a  portion  of  whose  auriferous  contents  promised 
great  things.  But  the  whole  affair  turned  out  a  complete 
"sell";  the  mine  had  possibly  been  "salted,"  for  no 
gold  was  forthcoming. 

Returning  them  to  London,  he  continued  dabbling  in 
art,  while  diverting  himself  and  entrancing  his  friends 
with  the  exercise  of  his  voice,  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
when  he  determined  to  give  up  science  altogether,  and  to 
take  to  the  study  of  art  in  earnest.  With  that  end  in 
view,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  student  life  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  The  set  of 
which,  in  this  little  community  of  wild  spirits,  Mr.  du 
Maurier  found  himself  a  member,  comprised  men  of 
such  now  well-known  names  as  Poynter,  Armstrong,  I  ,a- 
mont,  and  Whistler;  and  their  manner  of  life  in  these 
Bohemian  quarters  forms  no  small  part  in  Mr.  du  Mau- 
rier's account  of  their  adventures.  After  attending  for 
some  time  the  atelier  of  M.  Gleyre,  with  Poynter  as  a  fel- 
low-student, Mr.  du  Maurier  went  to  Antwerp  to  continue 
his  studies.  It  was  whilst  there  that  a  distressing  incident 
occurred  to  him.  He  was  in  the  act  of  copying  one  of 
the  great  masterpieces  in  the  gallery,  when  all  at  once  he 
lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  through  the  sudden  detach- 
ment of  the  retina.  Almost  overwhelmed  by  this  terrible 
catastrophe,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Malines,  in  order 
to  be  near  an  oculist  of  repute  residing  at  Louvain ;  and 
so  hopeless  was  his  case  considered  that  he  was  advised 
to  relinquish  all  idea  of  an  artistic  career  if  he  wished  to 
preserve  the  sight  of  his  other  eye,  and  to  interest  himself 


rather  in  music,  or  some  less  absorbing  occupation. 
Subsequent  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  his  voice  could  never  have  borne  the  wear  and 
tear  of  such  a  profession.  It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that 
not  being  convinced  of  the  melancholy  sentence  dooming 
him  to  total  blindness,  he  proceeded  to  Diisseldorf,  where 
the  eminent  oculist  De  Leewe  consoled  him  by  giving  the 
opinion  that  he  might  certainly  reckon  on  retaining  the 
use  of  the  remaining  eye.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  Mr. 
du  Maurier  commenced  to  draw  occasionally,  as  an  out- 
sider, for  Once  a  Week  and  other  periodicals,  to  which 
Millias,  F.  Walker,  Pin  well,  Sandys  and  Lawless  were 
contributors,  until  1864  he  was  placed  permanently  on 
the  staff  of  Punch. 

Mr.  du  Maurier  is  essentially  an  illustrator,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  is  seen  at  his  best  when  he  can 
choose  his  own  subject,  and  can  give  free  rein  to  his  fancy ; 
but  his  talents  as  a  portrait-painter  are  not  so  generally 
known. 

Mr.  du  Maurier  lays  bare  the  shams  of  fictitious  art  cir- 
cles: the  excesses  to  which  fashionable  crazes  lead  too 
zealous  votaries ;  the  white  lies  which  form  part  and  par- 
cel of  most  social  amenities;  the  stratagems  by  which  the 
quick  wits  of  the  parvenu  world  attempt  to  scale  the 
heights  occupied  by  the  "upper  ten";  the  toadyism 
which  pervades  all  ranks;  and  the  gaucheries  into  which 
unconsidered  speeches  often  land  people.  The  most 
charming  portion  of  his  mission,  as  he  interprets  it,  is 
undoubtedly  his  pictorial  record  of  the  bright  and  clever 
mots  gathered  from  children's  lips.  Ruskin,  in  one  of 
Slade's  lectures,  in  summarizing  the  power  and  scope  of 
Mr.  du  Maurier's  talents  as  seen  in  Punch,  aptly  says: 
"The  acute,  highly  trained,  and  accurately  physiologic 
observation  of  Du  Maurier  traces  for  us,  to  its  true  origin 
in  vice  or  virtue,  every  order  of  expression  in  the  mixed 
circle  of  metropolitan  rank  and  wealth,  and  has  done  so 
with  a  closeness  of  delineation  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  since  Holbein;  and  deserving  the  most  respect- 
ful praise,  in  that,  whatever  power  of  satire  it  may  reach 
by  the  selection  and  assemblage  of  telling  points  of  char- 
acter, it  never  degenerates  into  caricature." — London 
World. 


SELF-REVEALED. 


"  Dip  deep  thy  pen  into  my  heart, 

O  angel  scribe,  and  write,  that  I 

May  know  myself;  I  will  not  cry 
Nor  weep.    Dip  deep;  I  will  not  start." 

The  angel  dipped  deep  in  her  heart, 
And  drew  his  dripping  [>en,  and  wrote; 
And,  though  her  knees  together  smote, 

She  did  not  cry,  nor  weep,  nor  start. 

He  wrote  one  word  in  many  ways, 
All  quaint,  but  beautiful,  until 
His  fair  white  roll  was  full;  and  still 

Her  modest  eyes  she  did  not  raise. 

"  Is  it  all  written?"    "  Even  so. 

Behold."    She  saw  not,  for  her  sight 

Was  dim  with  pain;  and  in  despite 
Her  woman's  tears  began  to  flow. 

Then  through  her  tears  she  looked  again, 

And  saw  the  word  all  written  fair; 

And  smiled  and  sighed,  and  with  her  hair 
Toyed,  crying:  "'Love?'  but  love  is  pain! 

"Vet  Thou,  dear  Christ,  has  shown  me  how 

To  die  for  love;  let  others  wear 

Life's  roses  in  their  waving  hair, 
I  twine  Thy  thorns  about  my  brow." 

The  angel  bent  his  stately  head, 
And  bade  her  bless  him  as  he  bowed ; 
"  For  though  my  name  and  state  be  proud, 

I  am  no  peer  to  thee,"  he  said. 

J.  .Soule  Smith,  in  Scribner-s. 


A  HOT  LETTER. 


No  man,  except  himself,  ever  combined  in  one  and 
the  same  person  such  an  extraordinary  mass  of  contra- 
dictions as  Charles  Reade.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  jf  any  one  assailed  him,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  vitriol, 
and  poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  his  luckless 
adversary.  On  these  occasions  nothing  could  restrain  the 
headstrong  rush  of  his  impetuosity,  nothing  check  the 
torrent  of  his  objurgations.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
called  upon  to  advise  a  friend  under  similar  circumstances, 
he  frequently  exercised  quite  a  judicial  function,  and  was 
the  very  incarnation  of  mildness.  A  remarkable  illustration 
of  this  occurred  while  we  where  at  X.  The  night  before 
our  opening  a  certain  pressman  had  announced  his 
intention  of  "slating  "us.  This  ornament  to  literature 
turned  up  at  night  very  drunk,  and  absolutely  unable  to 
get  into  the  theater  without  assistance.  He  slept  quietly 
and  composedly  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  per- 
formance. All  the  same,  the  next  day  we  got  the  promised 
"  slating."  Perhaps  no  man  has  been  more  tulsomely 
flattered  or  more  villainously  abused  than  I  have ;  con- 
sequently, I  have  "ta'en  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
with  equal  thanks ;  "  but  this  onslaught,  knowing  its  origin, 
was  more  than  1  could  stomach,  so  I  rushed  at  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  wrote  a  letter  that  was  probably  more 
distinguished  by  vigor  of  vituperation  than  anything  else. 
When  I  had  finished  this  precious  epistle,  I  took  it  to 
Reade.  He  read  it  carefully,  and  said,  very  quietly : 
"  Yes,  a  good  letter,  very  good ;  couldn't  you  make  it  a 
little  hotter?  "  "  I'll  try,"  said  I,  and  in  the  innocence  of 
my  heart  1  took  it  away,  and  after  half  an  hour  spent  in 
polishing  it  up,  and  embellishing  it  with  every  epithet  of 
scorn  and  contempt  in  my  vocabulary,  I  returned  with  it, 
in  triumph.  "  Not  hot  enough  by  half,  my  boy,"  said  he. 
"  Put  it  by  for  a  week,  then  read  it ;  put  it  by  for  another 
week,  and  then — put  it  in  your  scrapbook,  or,  better  still, 
put  it  in  the  fire.  Stop !  I'll  save  you  the  trouble,"  and 
he  put  it  on  the  fire  there  and  then,  saying,  "  Now  it  is 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  made,"  So  there  was  an  end  of  that 
letter. — Temple  Bar. 


ENGLISH  COUNTRY-HOUSE  LIFE. 


Britons  boast  that  they  are  not,  never  have  been,  and 
never  will  be  slaves,  says  Edmund  Yates,  and  yet  they 
submit  to  and  exult  in  what  is  called  country-house  life! 
Such  must  be  the  reflection  of  the  proverbially  intelligent 
foreigner,  engaged  in  making  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  country-house  season  which  is  now  at  its  height. 
People  talk  of  the  rigors  of  the  London  season,  but  they 
are  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  despotism 
of  the  country-house  season.  Nevertheless,  during  whole 
weeks  and  months  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  of  all  ages,  voluntarily  place  themselves  at  the 
mercy  and  under  the  domination  of  others — surrender 
their  persons  and  their  movements  to  the  most  pitiless 
and  inexorable  of  all  disciplines.  It  is  not  only  that  in 
deference  to  the  usages  of  fashion  they  do  this — they  de- 
light in  doing  it.  They  kiss  the  chains  which  bind  them, 
and  call  the  servitude  enjoyment.  Such  at  least  is  the 
way  in  which  it  must  strike  the  stranger.  As  for  the  En- 
glishman of  the  period  himself,  he  is  absolutely  without 
any  suspicion  of  his  serfdom ;  never  having  known  what 
it  is  to  be  free,  he  rejoices  in  his  social  shackles.  When 
he  receives  and  accepts  the  invitation  to  Jumbo  Towers 
or  Crackjaw  Hall  he  is  told  that  he  will  be  emancipated 
from  all  constraint,  and  will  be  generally  lord  of  himself. 
He  knows  that  the  assurance  will  prove  a  delusion  and  a 
snare;  that,  while  no  compulsion  may  be  laid  upon  him, 
none  the  less  "  he  must ;"  that  if  he  declines  to  play 
lawn  tennis,  or  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  ancient  ruins  or 
local  lions  of  any  kind,  he  is  looked  upon  askance,  and  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  ill-conditioned,  unsociable  sort 
of  person.  A  ship  was  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  prison 
with  a  chance  of  getting  drowned  in  it;  and  the  country 
house  of  the  period  is  a  prison  with  a  certainty  of  being 
bored  in  it;  is,  in  fact,  London  society  in  tne  season 
without  the  facilities  of  escaping  from  it  at  a  moment's 
notice,  or  of  getting  an  off  day. 

Yet  there  was  a  time  when  the  country-house  season 
was  really  a  change  from  the  life  of  the  London  season, 
and  when  even  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  consented  for 
some  months  in  every  year  to  lead  a  genuine  country  life. 
Nowadays  nobody  lives  in  the  country.  Smart  persons 
are,  indeed,  perpetually  rushing  off  to  more  or  less  smart 
mansions  in  more  or  less  remote  districts,  but  they  do  so 
only  to  hurry  back  to  London  again ;  or  after  a  few  days' 
interval  to  hurry  off  to  Homburg  or  Marienbad,  to  Biar- 
ritz or  the  Highlands,  to  Doncaster  or  Newmarket,  to 
Constantinople  or  Calcutta.  The  tranquil  country  life, 
which  people  were  once  not  ashamed  to  enjoy  after  the 
London  season,  and  which  many  enjoyed  all  the  year 
round,  is  as  extinct  as  the  plesiosaurus  or  the  phenix. 
One  must  look  to  the  novels  of  fifty  years  since  if  one 
wishes  to  form  a  notion  of  this  vanishea  and  most  peace- 
ful regime ;  of  the  comparatively  simple  fare,  the  rationally 
early  hours,  the  general  repose  of  the  house  and  of  its  in- 
mates, the  absence  of  all  dissipation  except  an  occasional 
dinner-party  of  a  sort  that  would  now  be  voted  provincial, 
a  picnic  one  week  and  a  garden-party  next.  These  were 
the  days  in  which  the  country  gentleman  was  satisfied  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  that  station  to  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  him,  when  he  took  a  patriarchal  interest  in 
parish  politics,  and  concerned  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
the  whole  country-side.  He  may  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  passing  three  weeks  or  three  months  in  London.  But 
he  shook  off  the  dust  of  Babylon  long  before  he  planted 
his  foot  on  his  estate  in  Arcadia ;  and  as  for  the  smart 
parties  and  the  big  shoots  of  these  latter  days,  he  would 
nave  shrunk  from  the  very  idea  of  them. 

The  shooting  season  will  soon  be  with  us.  Wherein 
will  its  observance  differ  from  its  observance  in  the  days 
which  one  need  only  be  middle-aged  to  remember?  There 
is  really  no  similarity  whatever  between  the  two  rites. 
Whether  partridges  or  pheasants  or  grouse,  the  colossal 
scale  upon  which  the  thing  is  done  is  the  same.  It  is  the 
age  of  exaggeration,  and  the  battues  are  as  Brobdignagian 
as  the  weapons  with  which  the  quarries  are  slain  are  pre- 
cise. The  sport  of  destruction  is  compressed  into  a  few 
weeks  or  days,  according  to  the  capacities  of  the  estate. 
The  birds  brought  home  are  reckoned  not  by  the  few 
modest  brace,  but  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  head.  Of 
these  just  enough  are  kept  for  the  house-party ;  the  rest 
are  packed  off  to  the  poulterer;  and  so  it  conies  to  pass 
that  game,  which  was  once  a  very  rare  luxury,  is  now 
bought  and  sold  like  beef  and  mutton.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  new  order  of  things  is  that  the  habit  of 
dispatching  presentation  boxes  of  game  is  becoming  anti- 
quated. Place,  in  imagination,  by  the  side  of  the  sports- 
man of  the  period  at  the  conclusion  of  his  day's  cam- 
paign— with  the  birds  and  hares  that  have  fallen  before 
his  breech-loader  piled  up  around  him — his  ancestor.  It 
is  only  from  paintings,  of  the  old  school,  that  we  can  get 
an  idea  of  the  sport  of  the  old  order.  There,  depicted 
on  some  pleasant  canvas,  is  the  country  gentleman  of  the 
pre-central-fire  epoch,  with  his  single-barrel  lying  beside 
him,  resting  under  a  tree  and  gazing  withj  a  look  of  tri- 
umph, that  is  probably  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the  two 
chubby  boys  at  his  side,  upon  the  hard-won  spoils  of  a 
laborious  day.  A  couple  of  hares,  two  brace  and  a  half 
of  partridges,  a  pheasant  or  two  if  October  has  come,  and 
an  odd  rabbit  make  up  the  total.  But  then  these  have 
been  in  many  cases  stalked,  and  before  the  gentleman  in 
the  picture  has  picked  up  his  partridge  he  has  walked 
many  a  yard,  perhaps  many  a  mile.  Now  there  is  no 
picking  up  at  all,  and  everything  is  left  to  the  beaters.  As 
for  the  spirit  which  animates  the  gunner  of  to-day,  what 
has  it  in  common  with  that  which  filled  his  predecessors, 
to  whom  shooting  implied  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  venery 
and  woodcraft?  But  Nature  brings  not  back  the  masto- 
don, nor  we  these  times;  and  the  big  shoot  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  small,  by  the  same  inexorable  law  as  large 
landlords  have  swamped  little  ones,  and,  in  business,  lim- 
ited liability  companies  have  swallowed  up  industrial 
traders  on  a  modest  scale. 


"The  same  old  fraud  issue,"  remarked  Rutherford,  as 
he  slipped  a  china  egg  under  his  favorite  Brahma. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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FAME'S  CHILDREN. 


Goethe  is  a  perfect  Solomon  for  proverbs ;  they  pour 
from  him  in  floods.  He  has  such  an  abundance  of  them 
to  communicate  that  he  is  often  at  loss  where  to  find  room 
for  them,  and  puts  them  recklessly  into  the  mouths  of 
personages  who  cannot  reasonably  be  credited  with  such 
a  rare  talent  for  generalization— the  practical  Therese,  the 
tender  and  unhappy  Ottile.  The  knack  of  coining  preg- 
nant sentences  is  so  remarkable  in  him  that,  when  we  sec 
it  so  strangely  combined  with  a  lyrical  talent  and  a  love 
of  natural  science,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  an- 
cient description  of  Solomon,  which  says  he  "spake  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  which  is  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
which  springeth  out  of  the  wall;  also  he  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and 
five."  He  is  a  sage  as  truly  as  he  is  a  poet,  and  never, 
unless  in  Shakespeare,  has  such  another  combination  of 
generalizing  with  the  imaginative  faculty  been  witnessed. 
But  when  we  examine  his  wisdom  we  find  that  it  is  much 
more  than  mere  instinctive  habit  of  observation  combined 
with  unrivaled  power  of  expression.  His  sentences  are 
not  mere  detached  fragments,  or  momentary  flashes,  of 
insight;  they  are  the  coherent  aphorisms  of  a  sort  of  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  He  is  not  merely  a  sage,  he  is  even 
a  philosopher.  His  wisdom,  though  it  is  not  presented 
in  a  scholastic  form,  has  unity  about  it,  and  is  calculated 
to  influence,  nay,  has  deeply  influenced  philosophical 
students.— Contemporary  Revieiv. 


An  anecdote  of  the  poet  who  made  Scotland  famous 
in  song  suggests  how  largely  the  poetic  temperament  is 
made  up  of  imagination  and  sensibility.  Robert  Hums, 
being  on  a  visit  to  Edinburg,  was  invited  to  the  house  of 
Dr.  Ferguson,  where  he  met  the  most  brilliant  literary 
society  of  the  city.  At  first  Burns  seemed  little  in- 
clined to  mingle  with  the  other  guests.  He  walked  about 
the  room,  looking  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Suddenly 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  print,  representing  a  soldier 
lying  dead  on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one 
side— on  the  other  his  mourning  widow  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.    Underneath  were  these  lines : 

"Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden  plain, 
Ferhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain— 
lient  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  bit;  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew; 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears." 

The  poet  began  reading  aloud  the  lines,  but  before 
getting  to  the  end  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  big  black 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  His  imagination  made  the  scene 
so  real  to  him  that  his  quick  sympathy  was  excited. 
Turning  to  the  company,  and  pointing  to  the  picture,  he 
asked : 

"  Can  any  one  tell  me  who  wrote  those  lines?" 

For  a  minute  or  two  no  one  answered;  then  a  pale, 
lame  boy,  the  friend  of  the  son  of  the  host,  said,  in  a 
negligent  manner:  "  They're  written  by  one  Langhorne." 

To  another  question,  the  boy  replied  that  they  would 
be  found  in  a  poem  entitled  "The  Country  Justice." 
"Thank  you,"  said  Burns,  looking  at  the  boy  earnestly. 
"  You'll  be  a  man  yet,  sir." 

The  boy  was  young  Walter  Scott,  then  unknown  to 
fame. — Literary  Life. 


Charles  Kemble  was  by  no  means  a  fortunate  manager, 
and  by  the  year  1829  the  affairs  of  Covent  Garden  were 
in  such  a  disastrous  condition  that  the  bailiffs  were  in 
possession  for  taxes.  Inevitable  ruin  seemed  to  stare  the 
unfortunate  lessee  in  the  face,  when  his  daughter  Fannie, 
then  only  in  her  seventeenth  year,  stepped  into  the  breach, 
and  at  once  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  the  house.  In 
"The  Records  of  a  Girlhood"  she  has  given  a  most  in- 
teresting description  of  her  debut,  relating  how,  after  she 
was  dressed,  she  sat  in  her  dressing-room  with  her  hands 
convulsively  clasped  and  the  tears  welling  up  into  her 
eyes;  how,  when  she  was  called,  she  stood  at  the  wing 
lying  back  almost  insensible  in  her  aunt's  arms.  'At 
length  the  dreaded  moment  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Daven- 
port, who  played  the  nurse,  called  "  Juliet."  "  Then,"  to 
continue  the  story  in  her  own  words,  "  my  aunt  gave  me 
an  impulse  forward,  and  I  ran  straight  across  the  stage, 
stunned  with  the  tremendous  shout  that  greeted  me,  my 
eyes  covered  with  mist,  and  the  green  baize  flooring  of 
the  stage  feeling  as  if  it  rose  up  against  my  feet ;  but  I  got 
hold  of  my  mother,  and  stood  like  a  terrified  creature  at 
bay,  confronting  the  huge  theater  full  of  gazing  human 
beings.  I  do  not  think  a  word  I  uttered  during  this  scene 
could  have  been  audible.  In  the  next,  the  ball-room,  I 
began  to  forget  myself;  in  the  following  one,  the  balcony 
scene,  I  had  done  so,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  I  was 
"  Juliet,"  the  passion  I  was  uttering  sending  hot  waves  of 
blushes  all  over  my  neck  and  shoulders,  while  the  poetry 
sounded  like  music  to  me  as  I  spoke  it,  with  no  con- 
sciousness of  anything  before  me,  utterly  transported  into 
the  imaginary  existence  of  the  play.  After  this  I  did  not 
return  to  myseli  till  all  was  over."  I  wonder  if  any  of 
the  self-sufficient  young  ladies  who  exhibit  their  incom- 
petence to  the  admiration  of  their  friends  at  matinees 
nowadays  feel  any  such  sensations?  But  Fannie  Kem- 
ble, notwithstanding  the  overflowing  houses  she  drew, 
which  enabled  her  father  in  the  one  season  to  pay  off 
13,000/.  of  his  debts,  was  not  a  genius;  she  had  no  true 
sympathy  with  her  art,  and  was  chiefly  conspicuous,  after 
her  short-lived  triumph,  for  casting  scorn  and  contempt 
upon  everything  and  everybody  connected  with  it. — 
Belgravia. 

Music  was  his  special  delight,  but  Charles  Reade's 
taste  was  as  exacting  as  it  was  cultivated.  Italian  opera 
he  always  maintained  was  both  in  form  and  method  an 
emasculated  and  degraded  school  of  art,  Wagner  was  a 
giant  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his 
theory  was  sublime;  but,  alas !  he  lacked  melodv.  It 
was  very  trying  to  one's  temper  to  sit  beside  Reade  in  a 
theater — especially  if  we  happened  to  be  in  the  stalls. 
He  would  writhe  under  an  atrocious  entr'acte,  and  not 


hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  open  and  freely  about  it. 
Once  in  his  own  collegiate  chapel  at  Magdalen  I  thought 
he  would  really  have  gone  mad  during  the  "  murdring," 
as  he  called  it,  of  some  choral  piece. 

"  High  art"  in  music  he  didn't  believe  in.  "  What !" 
he  would  exclaim,  "call  that  braying  with  brass,  and 
torturing  of  cat-gut  music !  Ah !  give  me  music  with 
melody."  Among  our  neighbors  he  admitted  that  Rachel 
and  Lemaitre  were  geniuses,  but  he  could  not  endure 
Fechter.  One  night,  during  the  latter's  management  of 
the  Lyceum,  we  went  to  see  The  Master  of  Ravemwood. 
During  the  contract  scene,  Edgar  became  very  angry 
with  Lucy,  and  in  approaching  her  gesticulated  so  violently 
that  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if'  he  was  about  to  strike 
her.  Read  growled,  "  He'll  hit  her  in  a  minute.  Ah!  it's 
always  the  way  with  those  Frenchmen  where  women  are 
concerned— when  they  are  not  sneaks  they  are  bullies." 
The  tea-cup  and  saucer  comedy  with  the  semi-chamber- 
maid heroine,  and  the  petit  trevi  hero  thereof,  he  despised 
utterly.  "Give  me,"  he  would  exclaim,  "a  man— one 
of  (Tueen  Elizabeth's  men.  A  woman— none  of  yourskin 
and  bone  abominations,  but  a  real  woman;  let  both  man 
and  woman  have  heads  on  their  shoulders,  hearts  in  their 
bodies,  limbs  they  know  how  to  use,  and  hair  of  what 
color  it  shall  please  heaven,  voices  that  lean  hear,  voices 
that  fire  me  like  a  trumpet,  or  melt  me  like  a  flute. 
Those  God-like  instruments  make  more  music  for  me 
t  han  all  the  fiddles  that  ever  squeaked  since  the  time  Nero 
fiddled,  when  Rome  was  a-fire."  Among  his  brother 
dramatists,  he  yielded  Boucicault  the  first  place.  "  Like 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere,"  he  said,  "  The  beggar  steals 
everything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on;  but  he  does  it  so 
deftly,  so  cleverly,  that  I  can't  help  condoning  the  theft. 
He  picks  up  a  pebble  by  the  shore  and  polishes  it  into  a 
a  jewel.  Occasionally,  too,  he  writes  divine  lines,  and 
knows  more  about  the  grammar  of  the  stage  than  all  the 
rest  put  together."—  Tern  fie  Bar. 


QUATRAINS. 


SPENDTHRIFT. 
The  fault's  not  mine,  you  understand  : 

God  shaped  uiy  palm  so  I  can  hold 
Hut  little  water  in  my  hand, 

And  not  much  gold. 


FAME. 

Such  kings  of  shreds  have  wood  and  won  her, 
Such  crafty  knaves  her  laurel  owned, 

It  has  become  almost  an  honor 
Not  to  be  crowned. 


EPICS  AND  LYRICS. 
It  sometimes  chances  that  the  stanchest  boat 
Goes  down  in  seas  whereon  a  leaf  might  float. 
What  ponderous  epics  have  been  wrecked  by  Time 
Since  Herrick  launched  his  cockle-shells  of  rhyme! 


A  CHILD'S  GRAVE. 
A  little  mound  with  chipped  head-stone, 

The  grass — ah,  me! — uncut  about  the  sward, 
Summer  by  summer  left  alone. 

With  one  white  lily  keeping  watch  and  ward. 


TO  ANY  POET. 
Out  of  the  thousand  verses  you  have  writ, 

If  Time  spare  none,  you  will  not  care  at  all; 
If  Time  spare  one,  you  will  not  know  of  it : 
Nor  shame  nor  fame  can  scale  a  church-yard  wall. 

  T.  B.  Aldrich. 


DR.  HOLMES  TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  another  inning  in  the 
Critic  of  September  6th,  where  he  replies,  with  his  inimit- 
able wit  and  grace,  to  the  multitude  of  compliments  he 
received  in  the  Holmes  number  of  the  week  before.  One 
cannot  help  but  regret,  in  reading  these  two  letters  of  Dr. 
Holmes's,  that  his  native  skill  in  saying  the  best  thing  in  the 
best  way  could  not  have  been  communicated  to  his  eulo- 
gists by  some  sort  of  spiritual  inoculation.  As  it  is,  the 
contrast  shows  once  again  how  unique  is  Holmes's  indi- 
viduality, how  unrivaled  his  ready,  swift  and  vivid  wit. 
We  copy  what  the  Autocrat  says  to  his  birthday  corre- 
spondents : 

"My  Dear  Friends:  Your  kind  words  reach  im- 
measurably beyond  the  mark  of  my  desert,  but  I  will  own 
that  they  give  me  great  pleasure.  Coming  to  me  so  late 
in  life,  they  seem  almost  like  open  letters  of  introduction 
to  a  celestial  household,  to  which  I  am  commended  by 
my  air-breathing  friends  and  associates.  Could  I  but 
carry  them  with  me  as  credentials,  it  seems  as  if  the 
angels  themselves  would  make  obeisance  to  a  new-comer 
so  highly  spoken  of. 

' '  Speak  as  indulgently  as  you  may  to  one  who  has  crossed 
the  dead  line  of  the  Psalmist's  reckoning,  he  cannot  for- 
get that  he  is  sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  generation  to 
which  he  belongs — himself  a  monument,  if  not  a  ruin,  on 
which  all  but  himself  can  read  the  inscription.  Let  not 
the  critic  weigh  too  nicely  the  value  of  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  him.  A  few  years  will  chill  and  quiet  all  the 
excited  superlatives  which  over-weening  fondness  has 
lavished  in  his  honor. 

"  In  the  meantime,  a  little  over-praise  comes  too  late  to 
do  him  any  great  harm.  The  breath  that  stirs  his  slumber- 
ing vanity  brightens  the  fire  upon  his  hearth,  but  fans  no 
dangerous  flame  of  self-love,  as  it  might  have  done  in 
earlier  years.  And  even  the  shriveled  centenarian  loves  a 
word  of  praise—  it  is  the  sweetmeat  of  his  second  infancy. 

"  I  thank  you,  each  and  all  of  you  whose  names  are  on 
the  paper  before  me,  not  forgetting  those  other  friends 
whose  tributes  of  regard  and  love  have  reached  me 
through  less  public  channels.  They  come  to  me  at  one 
of  those  periods  of  life  when  kind  words  are  most  needed, 
and  most  tenderly  welcomed.  I  pray  you  all  to  accept 
this  imperfect  expression  of  my  feelings,  as  at  least  show- 
ing you  that  you  have  conferred  a  great  deal  of  happiness 
in  obeying  a  generous  impulse." 


WORTH'S  COADJUTOR. 


The  name  of  Worth  isa  familiar  household  word  withi 
the  latitudes  of  fashion  in  all  civilized  countries;  wh) 
then,  do  we  hear  so  much  less  of  his  coadjutor,  Madame 
Yirot?  For  many  years  the  two  have  worked  in  unison, 
the  masterpieces  of  the  former  being  incomplete  without 
a  fiaishin e  touch  from  the  latter,  in  the  shape  of  one  of 
her  exquisite  articles  of  head-gear.  In  Paris,  at  least,  she 
is  no  less  a  celebrity  than  he. 

Virgot  began  her  career  as  an  assistant  to  the  milliner 
Laure,  who  was  long  at  the  head  of  her  craft  in  Europe. 
It  was  while  in  this  position  that  she  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  her  future  husband,  a  person  almost  as  deserving 
of  notice  as  herself.  Monsieur  Virot  was  the  son  of  a 
Parisian  locksmith,  but  chose  sculpture  as  his  own  profes- 
sion. He  and  Carrier-B elleuse  were  fellow-students,  and 
afterward  worked  together  upon  a  bust  of  the  Republic — 
the  first  order  that  Carrier  received  from  the  French 
government  of  1848,  and  which  he  owed  to  the  influence 
of  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Arago,  who  was  then  in  the 
ministry.  M.  Virot,  however,  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  art 
for  that  of  bric-a-brac  in  its  widest  signification.  This 
took  place  some  years  after  his  marriage.  The  fair  assist- 
ant of  Madame  Laure  accepted  him  on  the  condition 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  continue  her  occupation  of 
bonnet-making.  She  moved  into  a  small  lodging  in  one 
of  the  side-streets  of  Paris,  and  set  up  business  for  herself. 
The  story  runs  that  her  fortune  was  made  by  the  Empress 
Eugenie's  espying  a  bonnet  in  Yirot's  which  struck  her 
unerring  eye  as  "a  good  bit  "of  finery,  and  which  she 
immediately  purchased.  At  all  events,  the  milliner's 
fame  grew  apace,  owing  to  her  extraordinary  native  taste, 
and  skill  ;  she  exchanged  her  modest  abode  for  an  expen- 
sive one  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  headquarters  of  ele- 
gant extravagance,  close  to  Worth's  establishment ;  and 
there,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  she  became  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

It  is  not  only  as  an  inventor  of  picturesque  hats  and 
killing  capotes  that  Madame  Virot  is  known  in  Paris; 
her  knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  Renaissance  is  deep 
and  varied,  and  her  artistic  instinct  in  collecting  antiqui- 
ties and  curiosities  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  best 
judges  of  those  subjects.  In  this  pursuit  she  was  seconded, 
or  rather  trained,  by  her  husband,  who,  when  he  aban- 
doned sculpture,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  vocation 
of  a  collector.  He  passed  his  life  in  the  shops  of  second- 
hand dealers,  and  among  old,  historic  edifices  which 
were  being  demolished,  comparing  his  observations  with 
the  opinions  of  the  authorities  in  household  art.  His 
object  was  to  offer  his  wife  a  home  in  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  should  be  genuine,  accurate, 
and  artistic,  and  ne  set  himself  to  study  the  subject  in 
detail.  Meanwhile  he  was  picking  up,  as  luck  happened 
to  favor  him,  bronzes,  chimney-pieces,  doors,  mirrors, 
carved  woodwork,  and  even  bits  of  furniture,  china, 
glass,  stuff,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  that 
epoch.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  house  was  made  for 
its  contents,  rather  than  the  contents  were  made  for  the 
house. 

When  M.  Virot  had  collected  sufficient  material  to 
furnish  his  hotel,  he  confided  the  erection  of  it  to  M. 
Charles  Duval.  This  distinguished  architect  found  great 
difficulty  in  satisfying  his  client;  they  spent  months  in 
visiting  together  the  finest  buildings  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries :  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and 
the  Great  and  Little  Trianons,  the  Hotel  Lambert — a 
jewel  ot  taste  and  design  and  decoration,  now  the  property 
of  Prince  Ladislas  Czartoryski,  husband  of  the  Princess 
Marguerite  d'Orleans — in  short  all  the  fine  chateaux  and 
mansions  of  that  period  in  or  out  of  Paris  were  laid  under 
contribution  to  furnish  models  for  the  smallest  details, 
even  to  cornices,  window-sashes,  and  door-knobs.  From 
the  Palais  Royale  they  copied  the  dormer-windows  and 
the  beautiful  balustrade  that  surrounds  the  roof.  Among 
other  charming  relics  which  M.  Virot  discovered  were  a 
ceiling  painted  by  Coypel,  representing  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  he  employed  it  to  adorn  a  boudoir  in  which 
the  goddess  Pompadour  herself  might  have  displayed  her 
graces.  Besides  this,  there  were  portraits,  cabinet  pict- 
ures, and  painted  wallpanels  by  the  eighteenth  century 
masters,  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  proof  engrav- 
ings from  Lawrence,  Baudouin,  and  Moreau,  and  rare 
clocks  and  tapestries  of  the  same  date.  These  are  some 
of  the  treasures  which  M.  Virot  gathered  together,  and 
finally  placed  in  a  small  hotel  which  he  built  at  the  corner 
of  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  and  the  Boulevard  de 
Courcelles— probably  the  most  correct  specimen  of  the 
style  of  Louis  XVI  to  be  found  in  Paris.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  his  researches,  in  which  the  fine  taste  of  his 
wife  was  the  surest  guide,  she  continued  to  fabricate  those 
wonderful  Gainsborough  hats  with  long  plumes,  and  the 
coquettish  little  bonnets  so  dear  to  the  fair  sex,  which 
have  made  their  way  over  two  hemispheres.  Thus  the 
united  artistic  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  taste  of  the 
pair  erected  their  monument,  with  the  help  of  American 
dollars,  English  pounds  sterling,  German  marks,  Russian 
roubles,  and  a  few  French  louis  d'or. 

But  when  the  nest  was  finished,  the  bird  disappeared ; 
M.  Virot  died,  and  his  house  in  the  Boulevard  Males- 
herbes was  lately  sold  to  M.  Hottinguer,  the  banker,  for 
half  a  tnillon  francs,  or  $100,000.  The  collections  went 
to  auction,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  first  day's  sale  alone 
were  $30,000.  These  enormous  sums  represent  the  ex- 
perience and  taste  of  a  man  and  woman  who  began  life, 
he  as  a  locksmith,  she  as  a  milliner's  apprentice.  Such 
results  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  except 
in  Paris,  where  the  native  artistic  feeling  of  the  working- 
classes,  cultivated  by  the  encouragement  of  the  govern- 
ment, produces  an  incontestable  superiority  in  the  fineness 
and  delicacy  of  their  handiwork.  There  are  frequent 
exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts  applied  to  industry,  collections 
of  furniture,  wall-paper,  carpets,  stuffs,  and  ornaments, 
classified  and  arranged  with  a  sure  eye  to  effect  and  strict 
chronological  accuracy,  which  create  an  art-atmosphere 
for  the  Parisian  ourrter,  refining  his  taste,  educating  his 
talent,  and  often  making  of  the  simple  artisan  a  real  artist. 
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MR.  BLAINE  AND  HIS  ACCUSERS. 

A  mistake  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
of  the  Republican  canvass,  in  entering  uj>on  a  discussion 
of  the  charges  affecting  Mr.  Blaine's  integrity.  No  good 
can  come  of  it.  No  matter  what  proofs  of  the  falsity  of 
the  charges  might  be  advanced,  they  would  convince 
nobody  who  wishes  to  think  ill  of  Mr.  Rlaine.  The  ordi- 
nary processes  of  reason  are  suspended  during  a  political 
fight.  The  average  Democrat  will  believe  everything  said 
to  the  discredit  of  the  Republican  candidate,  and  listen 
to  nothing  in  his  favor.  The  average  Republican  is  not  a 
whit  more  rational  with  resect  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
date. One  side  never  fails  to  put  the  worst  and  most 
criminal  construction  upon  all  that  is  done  and  said  by 
the  other  side. 

Recent  experience  should  have  taught  the  Republican 
managers  and  the  Republican  press  a  lesson  for  present 
use.  The  campaign  of  four  years  ago  demonstrated  the 
harmlcssness  of  the  sort  of  attack  to  which  Mr.  Rlaine  is 
now  being  subjected.  From  the  day  of  Mr.  Garfield's 
nomination  until  the  polls  were  closed  the  Democratic 
press  and  stumpers  declared  him  to  be  a  perjurer  and 
bribe-taker.  The  changes  were  rung  endlessly  upon  these 
charges.  Mr.  Carfield  deigned  to  make  no  explanation. 
The  managers  of  his  canvass  treated  the  charges  with 
contempt,  as  slanders  that  had  been  killed  years  before, 
when  Mr.  Carfield,  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Con- 
gress, had  disposed  of  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
constituents.  Mr.  Garfield  was  willing  to  go  before  the 
country  as  a  presidential  nominee  on  that  explanation, 
and  the  vindication  which  his  neighbors,  who  knew  him 
best,  had  given  him.  The  result  of  the  election  showed 
the  wisdom  of  his  course.  The  people  had  Mr.  Carfield's 
whole  life  before  them,  and  preferred  to  judge  him  upon 
that  rather  than  upon  particular  acts,  to  which  his  {xjliti- 
cal  enemies  gave  the  worst  |x>ssible  construction. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  in  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Garfield 
occupied  in  1880.  The  charges  which  are  now  being 
fiercely  pressed  against  him,  Mr.  Blaine  met  and  replied 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His  reply 
was  accepted  by  his  constituents  and  the  country,  just  as 
Mr.  Carfield's  was.  Further  honors  come  to  him,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  jieople's  trust  in  his  integrity.  Mr.  Garfield, 
who  knew  all  that  is  now  known  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  believed  in  him,  and  made  him  his  Secretary 
of  State.  Is  it  credible  that  President  Carfield  would 
have  taken  into  his  Cabinet  a  man  whom  he  even  susj)ect- 
ed  of  crookedness? 

It  is  a  strange  inconsistency,  upon  which  we  have 
touched  before,  that  the  Independents,  who  are  now 
leading  in  the  crusade  against  Mr.  Blaine,  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  Mr.  Carfield.  Ceorge  William  Curtis 
advocated  Mr.  Carfield's  election  ;  so  did  Carl  Schurz;  so 
did  the  New  York  Times,  Post,  fferahi,  Nation,  Harper's 
Weekly,  Springfield  Republican,  and  all  the  hitherto  Re- 
publican journals  which  are  now  so  bitterly  opposing  Mr. 
Blaine.  Yet  the  charges  against  Mr.  Carfield  were  much 
more  definite,  and  alleged  far  more  criminal  acts,  than 
those  preferred  against  Mr.  Blaine.  A  jury  that  would 
acquit  Mr.  Carfield  and  convict  Mr.  Blaine,  on  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  country  in  both  cases,  would  be 
deemed  insane  or  corrupt. 

A  campaign  of  villifieation  is  sure  to  be  a  losing  cam- 
paign, as  the  Democrats  learned  to  their  cost  four  years 
ago.  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Republican  party,  therefore, 
need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  furious  calumny 
which  the  despairing  opposition  is  sending  up. 


THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE  MASSES. 

The  Congregational  Club,  which  is  coni|>osed  of  Prot- 
estant ministers,  this  week  discussed  the  problem,  "  How 
to  Reach  the  Masses."  The  rejxjrt  of  the  debate  given 
by  the  newspapers  shows  that  the  preachers  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  indifference  of  the  common  people  to 
the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  Some  members  of  the 
Congregational  Club  were  inclined  to  blame  the  ministers; 
others  thought  that  a  spirit  of  social  exclusiveness  in  the 
churches  offends  the  pride  of  the  poor,  and  keeps  them 


away.  Reverend  Joseph  Rowell  said  boldly  that  the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  masses  don't  want  to  be  reached, 
as  their  hearts  are  opposed  to  the  gospel.  The  club  ad- 
journed the  debate  without  agreeing  upon,  or  indeed  even 
pressing,  any  plan  by  which  the  empty  pews  may  be 
filled  with  the  classes  who  now  eschew  church-going. 

Docs  it  never  strike  the  Protestant  brethren  as  remark- 
able that  no  complaint  of  the  sort  they  make  is  ever  heard 
from  the  Catholic  clergy?  Why  is  it  that  the  temples  of 
the  mother  church  are  filled  every  Sabbath  to  overflow- 
ing, and  mostly  by  the  poor  and  lowly — the  kind  of  peo- 
ple that  the  Protestant  preachers  confess,  despairingly, 
they  cannot  entice  within  the  walls  of  their  churches? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  reasons  offered  by  the  brethren 
of  the  Congregational  Club  to  explain  the  failure  of  the 
masses  to  attend  Protestant  worship  are  not  sufficient.  It 
is  true  that  there  might  be  more  earnestness  in  the  pulpit ; 
that  there  is  in  the  churches  too  much  pride  of  wealth 
and  social  position,  and  that  these  things  hinder  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  But  they  are  surface  reasons.  The 
real  cause  lies  deeper.  It  is,  as  Reverend  Mr.  Rowell 
perceives,  in  the  masses  themselves ;  but  he  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  it  is  hostility  to  the  gospel.  It  is  disbe- 
lief in  it— a  rather  good-natured  and  contemptuous  dis- 
belief. The  age  is  an  inquiring  one,  and,  therefore, 
necessarily  skeptical.  The  thought  of  the  time,  popular 
as  well  as  philosophical,  is  saturated  with  materialism.  It 
flows  in  a  steady  stream  from  its  fountain-head — physical 
science.  The  current  literature,  light  as  well  as  serious, 
is  deeply  affected  by  it.  So  is  the  newspaper  press. 
Even  the  churches  have  not  escaped.  The  facts  of  sci- 
ence have  comi>clled  them  to  so  radically  alter  in  some 
important  particulars  their  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  the  parts  which  retain  the  old  reading 
have  suffered  in  authority.  We  see  the  influence  of  the 
age,  too,  upon  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  their 
creeds.  What  Protestant  church  now  insists  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  articles  of  its  faith  as  it  did  fifty,  or  even 
twenty-five  years  ago?  The  doctrinal  sermon  is  seldom 
heard.  Ministers  are  ashamed  to  preach  hell-fire,  and 
are  loath  to  dogmatically  insist  that  there  is  but  one  road 
to  salvation,  and  that  all  others  lead  to  perdition.  The 
moral  essay,  embroidered  with  a  sweet  religious  senti- 
ment, has  taken  the  place  of  the  sermon  of  the  fathers, 
who  were  strong  in  the  faith,  loyal  to  traditions,  and  not 
at  all  afraid  to  fill  the  house  of  Cod  with  the  smell  of 
brimstone.  Each  separate  sect  represents  an  original 
difference  from  all  other  sects,  that  was  a  matter  involving 
the  soul's  salvation  to  the  founders  of  it,  and  because  of 
which  they  drew  apart  from  their  brethren  in  Christ  who 
did  not  think  as  they  did.  Who  cares  much  for  these 
differences  now?  Not  the  clergy  of  the  once-warring 
sects,  certainly,  for  we  frequently  see,  and  are  rejoiced  to 
see,  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  clergymen 
exchanging  pulpits  with  each  other,  and  even  with  Uni- 
tarian and  Universalist  brethren.  But,  however  pleasant 
it  is  to  behold  these  spectacles  of  forgotten  strife  and 
present  amity,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  indicate  a 
great  falling  off  in  respect  for  creeds.  An  abounding 
charity  for  differences  in  faith  has  supplanted  the  old- 
time  intolerance ;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  latter 
has  faded  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  churches,  which 
was  at  once  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  their  belief  in 
the  mighty  im|>ortanee  of  their  distinctive  creeds,  and  the 
secret  of  their  hold  upon  the  people. 

Can  the  ministers  wonder  that  the  masses  have  lost  in- 
terest in  the  plan  of  salvation,  when  the  ministers  them- 
selves are  no  longer  quite  sure  that  they  are  able  to  tell 
precisely  what  it  is?  When  doubt  and  new  ideas  have 
made  their  way  into  the  pulpit — that  last  citadel  of  con- 
servatism— is  it  surprising  that  the  common  people  should 
despair  of  knowing  the  truth  certainly,  and  acquire  a 
notion  that  nobody,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  know 
more  about  another  world  than  they  themselves  do? 

The  Catholic  church,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  has  not 
lost  its  hold  upon  the  masses,  and  the  reason  is  that  its 
creed  has  not  changed.  It  defies  modern  science  and 
philosophy  to  compel  it  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  not  a 
monopoly  of  the  truth  in  spiritual  things.  It  sets  its  face 
irrevocably  against  ^progress  in  its  faith,  holding  that 
what  was  at  first  necessarily  perfect — being  given  to  the 
church  by  Cod— cannot  be  improved  upon.  The  mother 
church,  as  ever,  holds  out  absolute  certainty  in  religious 
faith  to  the  wanderer,  and  that  accounts  for  its  sway  over 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  for  the  briefest  experience 
teaches  the  independent  inquirer  that  by  searching  he 
cannot  find  out  Cod. 

But  the  Protestant  churches,  instead  of  taking  their 
stand  with  the  Catholic  church  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
of  change  and  progress,  are  in  the  stream,  and  drift 
onward  with  the  current.    The  greatest  gift  of  the  Refor- 


mation to  mankind  was  the  privilege  of  individual  judg- 
ment in  religious  matters,  and  the  masses  are  exercising 
that  privilege.  The  judgment  of  the  great  majority — as 
the  Congregational  Club  acknowledges  in  bewilderment 
and  anxiety — leads  them  to  believe  that  the  average 
preacher  has  nothing  to  say  to  them  that  they  care  to 
hear.  Agnosticism  has  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
masses.    It  is  a  doubting  and  indifferent  generation. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

Patriots  who  wish  to  find  good  in  everything  affirm  that 
the  political  campaign,  however  tiresome  or  disgusting  the 
well-informed  may  find  it,  is  really  a  boon  to  the  country, 
for  the  reason  thai  it  "educates  the  people."  This  is 
their  answer  to  all  complaints  about  elections  being  too 
frequent  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Like  every 
answer  that  is  repeated  often  enough,  it  has  become  |>art 
of  the  oratorical,  journalistic  and  conversational  coin  of 
the  realm. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  political  campaign  edu- 
cates the  people,  but  that  the  sort  of  education  it  imparts 
is  good  for  them  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt.  For 
instance,  the  people  have  learned  within  the  past  three 
months,  if  they  did  not  know  it  before,  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  a  political  party  should  stand  for  any  princi- 
ple worth  mentioning  in  order  to  make  a  fight  in  the 
national  arena.  They  have  learned  that  in  politics,  as  in 
war,  everything  is  considered  fair  that  promises  success; 
that  no  lie  which  stands  a  chance  of  being  believed  is 
shrunk  from  by  the  people's  leaders;  that  it  is  legitimate, 
in  order  to  get  votes,  to  nose  into  a  candidate's  private 
life  and  drag  to  public  view  any  misdeed  common  to 
humanity,  that  it  may  receive  hypocritical  condemnation; 
that  it  is  not  dishonorable  to  strike  at  a  candidate  over 
his  wife's  reputation  for  chastity,  and  through  the  hearts  of 
his  children. 

The  press  of  the  country  is  a  fair  reflector  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  morality  of  the  public.  The  partisan  editor  is 
usually  a  man  of  much  ex))cricnce.  His  life  has  been 
spent  in  studying  the  public,  and  endeavoring  to  write 
matter  to  suit  its  taste.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
he  has  a  shrewd  estimate  of  its  intellectual  caliber  and 
moral  standard.  Pick  up  any  partisan  newspaper  of  the 
day,  and  see  the  sort  of  food  the  partisan  editor  is  laying 
before  the  average  voter  for  his  consumption.  The  table 
is  spread  with  misinformation  and  falsehood.  The  parti- 
san editor  believes  the  average  voter  has  an  appetite  for 
gammon  that  can  never  be  satisfied.  The  partisan  editor 
goes  upon  the  supposition  that  ignorance  and  prejudice 
have  everything  to  do  with  the  forming  of  the  average 
voter's  opinions,  and  reason  nothing ;  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  inflame  his  party  zeal  in  order  to  close  his  mind 
against  every  appeal  of  fact,  common  sense,  and  even 
of  common  honesty  and  fair  play. 

As  the  partisan  press  is  the  chief  educator  in  a  cam- 
paign—the stump  orator  being  merely  a  noisy  echo  of 
the  newspajjers— the  sort  of  education  the  people  get  by 
the  war  of  parties  is  necessarily  not  of  a  kind  that  is 
likely  to  improve  either  their  minds  or  morals. 

The  man  who  waits  until  the  campaign  opens  to  get  the 
information  upon  which  he  will  decide  how  to  vote, 
cannot  vote  intelligently.  Intelligent  citizens— and,  thank 
God,  there  are  enough  of  them  to  leaven  the  lump  of 
ignorance  and  passion — do  between  campaigns,  in  the 
seasons  of  comparative  party  peace,  the  reading  and 
thinking  that  are  needful  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  and  of  the  parties,  and  to  vote 
understanding^.  To  such  as  these  the  riot  of  unreason, 
the  saturnalia  of  demagogy,  that  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  a  political  canvass,  is  a  sore  trial.  It  shakes  their  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  They 
suffer  while  it  is  in  progress,  and  are  thankful  when  it  is 
over. 


UN-AMERICAN  FOLLY. 

The  Democratic  torchlight  procession  of  last  Saturday 
night  was  a  pretty  sight  to  look  upon.  In  numl>crs  and 
gorgeousness  the  parade  was  a  brilliant  success.  The 
great  crowds  who  beheld  the  gaudy  army  bearing  blazing 
torches  and  marching  in  the  glare  of  fireworks  were 
doubtless  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  strong  in  San  Francisco.  The  Republicans  will 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  treat  the  public  to  a  finer  spectacle. 
Still,  they  will  doubtless  try.  There  is  rivalry  in  all  tilings 
between  the  parties.  At  present  there  is  hot  competition 
to  see  which  can  dress  its  voters  in  the  gaudiest  uniforms, 
supply  them  with  the  most  resplendent  banners,  and  hire 
the  most  brass  bands.  The  processions  of  past  campaigns 
were  dull  affairs  compared  with  the  rainbow  displays  of 
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the  present  one.  Of  course,  the  public  likes  it.  The 
mob,  from  the  time  of  the  Caesars  down  to  the  present, 
has  ever  been  fond  of  spectacles,  especially  free  ones. 
But  we  doubt  very  seriously  the  good  effect  of  these  po- 
litical pageants.  It  does  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign  American  citizen  when  he  clothes  himself  in  an 
individuality-extinguishing  uniform  that  some  candidate 
has  paid  for,  and  goes  forth  with  a  torch  over  his  shoulder 
to  show  himself.  In  days  gone  by,  when  there  were 
mighty  questions  dividing  the  parties,  the  citizen  who 
wished  to  give  his  presence  to  a  show  of  strength  in 
behalf  of  a  principle,  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  tri<  k 
himself  out  like  a  French  zouave,  a  stage  sailor,  or  an 
organ-monkey.  There  was  a  serious  impressiveness  about 
the  procession  of  voters  in  their  every-day  attire  which  is 
wholly  wanting  in  the  current  semi-military  turn-outs,  in 
which  a  childish  love  of  flaring  color  is  the  most  prom- 
inent point.  The  effect  of  spontaneity  is  absent  altogether 
from  the  procession  of  the  time.  The  good  marching  of 
the  magnificently  appareled  and  regularly  officered  clubs 
proves  drill,  and  the  spectators  feel  no  thrill  of  enthusiasm 
at  the  cheers,  for  these  naturally  partake  of  the  theatrical 
effect  of  the  whole  performance.  The  absence  of  re- 
sponsive ardor  on  the  part  of  the  crowds  which  fill  the 
streets  when  the  standing  armies  of  the  candidates  display 
themselves,  has  been  notefl  with  concern  by  the  politi- 
cians. The  reason  is  simple.  None  but  children  cheer  a 
passing  circus  procession. 

It  costs  jnoney  to  clothe  the  free  and  independent  voter 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  every  parade  such  as  that  of 
last  Saturday  night  is  an  advertisement  of  the  fact  that 
running  for  office  is  rapidly  becoming  a  luxury  of  the 
rich.  Only  a  man  with  wealth  at  command  can  afford  to 
uniform,  after  the  prevailing  fashion,  the  horny-handed 
sons  of  toil  whose  votes  he  needs  to  elect  him.  Every- 
thing that  increases  greatly  the  cost  of  getting  office  is 
evil  in  its  effect,  since  it  tends  to  make  the  possession  of 
money  the  candidate's  chief  qualification,  and  to  shut 
out  from  preferment  men  of  brains,  who  have  the  bad 
luck  to  be  poor,  or  who  are  not  willing  to  give  their  integ- 
rity in  return  for  the  support  of  interests  able  to  pay  their 
election  expenses.  Money  is  already  powerful  enough  in 
politics. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  passion  for  street  splendor 
developed  by  the  present  canvass  w  ill  prove  to  be  but  a 
temjwrary  whim.  Such  tawdry  magnificence  is  un- 
American.  And  it  is  silly,  moreover,  to  the  point  of 
idiocy.  A  blue  coat  with  gold  braid  may  be  pretty  to 
the  eye,  but  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  strictly  rev- 
enue tariff,  it  is  hardly  more  convincing  to  the  rational 
mind  than  is  the  counter  argument  of  white  leggins  and 
tinfoil  helmets — which  stand,  we  believe,  as  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  protective  duties.  Why  a  man  in  a  red 
jacket,  yellow  vest  and  white  breeches,  armed  with  a  tin 
spear,  should  be  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  the  election 
to  office  of  the  fellow-citizen  who  has  persuaded  him  thus 
to  make  a  guy  of  himself,  involves  a  problem  in  logic  be- 
fore which  the  ordinary  intellect  becomes  helpless. 

The  campaign  is  being  made  ridiculous. 


THE  SENATORSHIP. 

The  magnificent  appearance  of  General  Thomas  Clunie 
in  the  Democratic  procession  of  Saturday  night  last  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  our  esteemed  contemporary 
the  Alta,  that  she  broke  out  into  italic  exclamations  of 
admiration  next  morning,  and  placed  him  in  nomination 
for  the  United  States  Scnatorship.  We  do  not  know  if 
the  gentlemen  who  divide  among  them  beforehand  the 
fishes  which  the  Democratic  voters  arc  expected  to  draw 
from  the  political  waters  were  taken  unawares  by  this 
nomination,  but  we,  who  arc  not  privileged  to  know  the 
plans  of  this  inner  circle,  were  certainly  surprised. 

Tom  Clunie  for  Senator! 

In  the  name  of  our  common  country,  why?  What  has 
the  honorable  Tom  ever  done  that  he  should  be  exalted 
thus?  Has  he  made  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  that 
point  Washington-ward?  Not  that  we  know  of.  The 
General  is  a  good  fellow.  He  is  of  a  merry  heart,  and 
there  is  a  brceziness  about  his  manner  that  makes  him 
pleasant  company.  He  spouts  with  easy  fluency,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  bet  all  he  possesses  that  the  Democratic 
ticket — national,  state  and  county — will  win.  As  the 
grand  marshal  of  a  torchlight  procession,  he  is,  as  our 
esteemed  contemporary  the  Alia,  in  her  ecstasy,  declares, 
beautiful  and  imposing  to  behold.  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  merits,  General  Tom  is  not  of  the  timber  from 
which  first-class,  or  even  third-class,  Senators  are  hewn. 
Deeper,  steadier,  more  thoughtful  men  than  the  charm- 
ing Clunie  are  needed  for  places  of  high  responsibility. 
As  a  Senator,  the  General  would  be  absurd— as  absurd, 


indeed,  as  Uncle  George  Hearst,  though  in  a  different 
way.  Uncle  George  has  none  of  General  Tom's  frivolity. 
.  Indeed,  Uncle  George  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  that 
seriousness,  not  to  say  solemnity,  which  is  the  lot  of  those 
whose  calm  is  never  disturbed  by  ideas.  Besides,  he  has 
the  dignity  of  great  riches,  which  General  Tom,  unhappily, 
is  without.  The  dignity  of  riches  is  precious  in  a  senatorial 
candidate,  but  it  is  not  everything.  This  is  a  disagree- 
able truth,  which  the  nice,  amiable,  trustful  and  dull  old 
gentleman  has  learned  at  great  cost ;  but  he  has  learned 
it ;  and  it  is  given  out  privately  that  Uncle  George  is  now 
willing  to  aim  his  golden  bullet  at  the  governorship.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  General  Tom  will,  for  his  own  sake, 
be  of  as  teachable  a  spirit  as  Uncle  George,  and  not  ob- 
struct the  path  which  abler  men  than  lie  should  tread. 

Judge  Wallace  is  reputed  to  be  Uncle  George's  political 
heir,  senatorially  speaking.  It  can  be  said  for  the  Judge 
that  in  intellect  and  acquirements  he  is  far  beyond  com- 
parison with  either  Mr.  Hearst  or  General  Clunie.  But 
Judge  Wallace  has  turned  Socialist  in  his  old  age,  and 
that  w  ill  unfit  him  for  office  in  the  present  state  of  intelli- 
gence. His  doctrine  that  railroads  built  by  private  cap- 
ital are  public  property,  is  so  easy  of  extension  to  all  other 
forms  of  wealth  that  he  will  not  be  likely  to  find  his 
candidacy  favored  by  many  who  are  not  of  the  class  that 
would  lose  nothing  by  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  property 
by  the  state. 

If  the  report  be  true  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  retired  in  favor 
of  Judge  Wallace,  Mr.  Delmas  must  be  sore  at  heart,  for 
he  has  shouted  lustily,  side  by  side  with  Uncle  George. 
He  has  gone  as  far  as  Judge  Wallace  in  assailing  the 
rights  of  property,  and  played  the  demagogue  even  more 
industriously;  and  if  he  has  not  had  his  keen  eye  on  Sen- 
ator Farley's  seat,  then  he  has  been  universally  mis- 
judged. 

But  after  all,  it  matters  little  what  hopes  or  disappoint- 
ments keep  from  sleep  Democrats  who  are  ambitious  of 
going  to  the  Senate.  The  signs  this  year  are  all  of  a 
nature  to  justify  Republicans  in  the  expectation  that 
a  member  of  their  party  will  replace  Mr.  Farley. 

Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge that  too  great  enthusiasm  caused  the  Alta  to  become 
indistinct  of  utterance.  It  was  not  the  United  States 
senatorship  which  it  had  in  its  fond  eye  for  General  Clu- 
nie, but  the  state  senatorship  from  the  Thirteenth  district. 
We  freely  accord  to  the  General  our  permission  to  run  for 
this  office.   

Last  week  The  San  Franciscan  did  violence  to  its  feel- 
ings by  republishing  from  the  London  World  a  mess  of 
Cockney  impudence  about  the  American  girl  abroad. 
She  was  pictured  as  forward,  ignorant,  affected,  and  in 
all  ways  inferior  to  her  English  sister.  Now  comes  a 
correspondent  in  London  Truth,  who  champions  our 
sisters  and  sweethearts,  as  he  found  them  in  their  own 
homes : 

The  American  girl's  appearance  and  manners  are  well-bred 
and  attractive.  Iter  voice  is  sweet  and  pleasantly  modulated. 
She  speaks  good  English,  not  through  her  nose.  She  is  modest 
without  prudery,  charitable  without  ostentation,  cultivated  with- 
out conceit.  She  is  a  Christian  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  spends  much  time  in  doing  good,  especially  to  her  less- 
favored  sisters  who  are  forced  to  maintain  themselves.  A  part  of 
her  life  is  given  to  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  society,  but  she 
is  far  from  being  giddy,  or  deeply  absorbed  by  it.  She  is  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  energetic— rides,  skates,  walks,  plays  tennis,  and 
delights  in  physical  exercise.  Lovers  she  has — not  a  few  ardent 
wooers — none  of  whom  has,  so  far,  touched  her  heart.  She  is  too 
honest  and  sincere  to  hold  out  false  hopes  to  any  of  them.  She 
is  much  beloved  and  respected  by  her  friends,  both  male  and 
female. 

This  paragraph  in  Truth  was  thought  important  enough 
to  be  telegraphed  under  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  and 
thence  it  was  sent  on  the  wings  of  lightning  to  the  press 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  the  gallant  Associated 
I'ress.  This  is  another  gratifying  proof  that  we  are  no 
longer  a  provincial  and  thin-skinned  people.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive spectacle  to  see  the  people  and  press  of  this 
mighty  nation  so  seriously  interested  in  the  chatter  of  a 
couple  of  gossipy  London  weeklies.  Probably,  when  the 
discussion  of  the  American  girl  is  suspended  for  a  time, 
that  part  of  mankind  which  heaven  has  gifted  with  good 
sense  will  continue  in  the  opinion  that  the  American 
girl  is  a  good  deal  like  other  girls:  that  sometimes  she  is 
pretty,  sometimes  ugly ;  sometimes  bright,  sometimes  dull ; 
sometimes  a  lady,  sometimes  the  reverse;  sometimes  wise, 
and  sometimes  a  fool ; — that,  in  short,  the  only  safe  way  to 
judge  an  American  girl,  or  any  other  girl,  is  as  an  individ- 
ual.   Generalizations  on  the  subject  are  mere  twaddle. 

The  Chronicle  shows  hot  indignation  at  what  it  calls  the 
"disgraceful  system  "  of  land  tenure  under  which  many 
of  the  glens  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  become 
depopulated.    Our  contemporary  is  particularly  severe 


upon  a  wealthy  Baltimorean  named  Winans,  who  has  in- 
vested part  of  his  money  in  a  Scotch  moor,  for  hunti 
purposes—  which  land  is,  of  course,  withdrawn  from  cult  1 
vation.  If  the  system  of  land  tenure  under  which  labor 
can  be  kept  from  the  soil  lie  "  disgraceful,"  then  our  own 
system  comes  within  the  reproach,  for  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  any  one  from  doing  this  thing  in  the  United 
States.  Here  the  land-owner  may  keep  his  land  idle  for 
hunting,  speculative,  or  any  other  pur|X)se,  precisely  as 
his  Scottish  brother  may  do.  He  may  rack-rent  and  evict 
his  tenants,  and  confiscate  their  improvements,  and  the 
law  will  justify  him  in  these  acts.  And  why  not?  A  man 
surely  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own.  I  las 
the  Chronicle  become  a  convert  to  Mr.  George's  belief 
thai  private  property  in  land  should  be  abolished? 


These  arc  pleasant  times  for  the  unbelieving  Jew,  who 
aforetime  had  his  beard  pulled  and  his  face  spat  upon  by 
the  Christian  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  laggard  in  giving 
the  inside  of  the  walk.  The  whole  world  will  soon  do 
honor  to  Sir  Moses  Montcfiore,  the  famous  philanthropist, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  hundredth  birthday.  Hut  it  is 
not  only  the  distinguished  members  of  the  long-persecuted 
and  despised  race  that  are  now  thought  well  of  by  the 
Gentiles.  The  virtues  of  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  are  finding 
general  recognition.  As  an  Eastern  contemporary  truly 
says,  "There  are  but  few  loafers,  tramps  or  drunkards 
among  them,  and  scandals  in  their  families  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  Some  of  their  noble  acts  consist  of  charity 
towards  the  poor,  and  towards  others  as  well  as  their  own. 
They  are  great  believers  in  education,  good  providers  for 
their  families,  and  have,  m  spite  of  persecution,  prospered 
in  a  way- which  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  race 
under  similar  obstacles."  The  Jew  makes  a  good  Ameri- 
can citizen. 


The  female  who  was  Miss  Morisini  is  to  go  upon  the 
stage,  and  her  husband,  who  was  her  coachman,  has  been 
offered  the  management  of  a  new  store,  by  an  enterprising 
firm  of  New  York  clothiers,  who  know  the  value  of  a  good 
advertisement.  There  is  a  hint  here  which  should  not  be 
ignored  by  the  young  of  both  sexes  who  are  anxious  to 
make  money.  Notoriety,  no  matter  how  obtained,  has  a 
marketable  value.  The  hint  is  not  new,  of  course,  but 
the  way  in  which  it  is  sometimes  given  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
startling.  Since  the  sale  of  her  photographs,  for  a  dollar 
apiece,  by  Miss  Emma  Bond — who  gained  a  national  rep- 
utation a  couple  of  years  ago  by  being  indecently  assaulted 
by  some  unknown  tramps — nothing  quite  so  chaste  has 
come  under  notice  as  the  gainful  use  to  which  the 
Morisini  and  her  coachman  are  about  to  put  the  odor 
which  their  nasty  conduct  has  for  the  time  impregnated 
the  dispatches  in  the  newspapers. 


Our  venerable  contemporary  the  Bulletin  surprised  the 
town  last  Tuesday  evening  by  doing  a  cleverly  malicious 
thing.  It  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  of  March,  1&X3,  a 
stinging  editorial  article  denounc  ing  Governor  Cleveland 
for  his  veto  of  the  five-cent  fare  bill,  and  reading  him  out 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  that  act  of  wickedness,  in  the 
interest  of  a  bloated  transportation  monopoly.  The  con- 
vulsive enthusiasm  with  which  the  Examiner  is  now  sup- 
porting Mr.  Cleveland  as  an  anti-monopolist  becomes 
funny  by  contrast  with  its  opinion  of  him  expressed  at  a 
time  when  it  had  no  idea  that  it  would  ever  become  its 
duty  as  a  party  organ  to  support  him  for  the  presidency. 


The  sort  of  impression  whic  h  the  people  of  the  effete 
monarchies  and  tottering  despotisms  of  Europe  get  of  us, 
by  reason  of  our  enlightened  and  tasteful  manner  of  con- 
ducting political  warfare,  is  agreeably  shown  in  this  para- 
graph from  the  London  Truth: 

The  two  great  American  parties  issued  manifestoes  of  political 
economy,  upon  which  they  intended  thejir  presidential  campaign 
to  turn;  but,  nevertheless,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  newspapers 
of  these  parties,  the  question  who  shall  succeed  President  Arthur 
depends  upon  whether  Candidate  Cleveland  behaved  unhand- 
somely to  a  Mrs.  Ilalpin  and  their  infant  child,  or  whether  Can- 
didate Blaine  was  ushered  to  the  marriage  altar  at  the  muzzle  of 
the  shotgun  of  the  bride's  irale  brother-in-law. 


The  recent  decision  of  Justic  e  Field  that  a  certificate 
is  the  only  evidence  upon  which  a  Chinaman  can  be  per- 
mitted to  land,  happily  puts  an  end  to  the  loose  work  of 
1 1  iv-  Federal  courts,  by  which  the  Restriction  act  was  be- 
ing practically  nullified.  According  to  Justice  Field's 
view- -and  he  will  doubtless  be  abused  for  it  by  the  en- 
lightened press  of  the  East— the  anti-Chinese  law  was  in- 
tended to  keep  Chinamen  out  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  not  placed  upon  the  statute-book  to  give  judges  op- 
portunities to  show  their  ingenuity  in  finding  excuses  for 
admitting  them,  in  spite  of  its  plain  provisions. 


[O 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MONTE  DIABLO. 


BY  HECTOR  A.  STUART. 


0  rifted  peak, 
Whore  eagles  shriek, 

And  clouds  envailing  cling! 
Diablo,  thou 

1  hymn,  as  now 
Eve's  sable-tinted  wing 

Droops  o'er  thy  cone, 

That  frowns  alone 
Abovtl  the  russet  hills, 

While  vapors  gray, 

That  ocean's  spray 
In  mystic  fount  distils, 

Around  thee  wind. 

Or,  stretched  inclined, 
Thy  brow  in  gloom  enshroud; 

While  shadows  glide 

Along  thy  side, 
As  sets  yon  orb  in  cloud. 

O  pyramid 

Again  unhid — 
With  gems  etherial  starred, 

Thy  casque  I  see: 

Thou  seemst  to  me 
A  sentry  weird,  on  guard. 

A  sentry  grim 

Whom  ages  dim 
Have  smote  in  vainful  ire, 

Still  firm  as  when 

First  mortal  ken 
Beheld  thy  rocky  spire; 

When  ocean's  roar 

Unto  thee  bore 
The  story  of  its  birth. 

And  monsters  cropt 

Thy  trees  huge  topt, 
Upon  a  new-born  earth; 

When  races  strange 
The  green-clad  range 
In  careless  freedom  roamed, 

And  far  without 

Thy  bulwarks  stout 
The  seas  upsurging  foamed. 

Aye,  thou  hast  felt 

The  glacier  melt, 
Or  rush  with  thundering  clang 

Through  battlement 

Of  mountain  rent 
With  ruin-casting  fang; 

Or  red  with  flame, 

E'rc  mortal  came 
To  rule  the  silvan  wild, 

Thy  lava-rain, 

A  fiery  chain, 
The  hissing  sea  exiled. 

Perchance,  the  bar 

That  erst  the  jar 
Of  ocean  sternly  met, 
Thy  fiery  power 

In  angry  hour 
On  rock  volcanic  set. 

And  thou  hast  seen, 

In  days  serene, 
A  stranger  race  appear — 

A  race  foretold 

In  legends  old, 
By  many  a  dusky  seer: 

A  race  that  now 

Assails  thy  brow, 
And  yet  will  o'er  thee  spread 

In  teeming  bands, 

Whose  ruthless  hands 
Shall  rive  thine  ancient  head. 

Yet  these  in  turn 

May  fate  inurn, 
And  thou,  unchanged,  again 

O'er  shipless  waves 

And  empires'  graves 
In  lonely  grandeur  reign ! 


NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


Throw  up  your  hats,  or  bonnets,  and  hurrah !  for 
haven't  we  got  a  candidate?  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood  for 
President  of  the  United  States!  How  grand  we  feel !  or 
ought  to.  No  matter  about  votes !  Who  cares  for  a  little 
thing  like  that !  And  she  has  accepted,  too.  I  wonder 
who  is  going  to  elect  her?  Don't  Blaine,  Cleveland  and 
a  few  more  tremble  in  their  boots.  I'm  looking  around 
among  my  sisters  for  some  enthusiasm,  and  they  don't 
enthuse  worth  a  cent.  What's  the  matter?  Perhaps,  as 
it's  only  idiots  and  women  that  can't  vote  (and  as  sure  as 
I'm  born,  I  know  some  idiots  that  do),  they  don't  feel 
particularly  "sot  up"  about  it. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  is  a  lawyer,  and  lives  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  where  she  has  fought  every  step  of  her  way 
up.  I  don't  think  her  practice  is  very  extensive,  but  she 
has  simply  fought  her  way  into  the  courts,  every  inch 
having  been  sharply  contested.  Repeated  rebuffs  did  not 
shake  her  courage,  nor  did  her  sharp  struggle  with  poverty 
and  public  opinion  make  her  lose  heart  and  drop  by  the 
wayside,  weary  and  faint,  as  I  fear  the  most  of  us  would 
have  done.  The  world  is  making  a  little  more  room  for 
working-women  with  brains. 


How  many  there  are  that  have  made  a  great  success  in 
the  various  branches  of  literature.  Among  the  success- 
ful ones  is  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  who  receives  $3,000  a  year 
for  editing  St.  Nicholas,  and  I  think  no  one  will  question 
that  it  is  well  done.  She  comes  of  a  very  literary  family, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Mapes.  She 
married  William  Dodge,  a  lawyer,  who,  dying,  left  her, 
like  hundreds  of  other  poor  widows — with  nothing  but 
brain  and  hands  to  depend  on.  But,  in  her  case,  both 
were  strong  and  willing,  and  she  fully  deserves  all  she  has 
gained  by  her  work. 

Mary  Booth  is  another.  She  has  edited  I  Taipei's  Bazar 
since  1867,  and  is  paid  the  highest  salary  received  by  any 
literary  woman  in  New  York — $4,000  a  year. 

These  two  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases,  but  there 
are  very  many  who  earn  their  bread  and  butter,  and 
something  more,  with  their  pens,  as  correspondents  or 
reporters.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  many  successful  women  writers  of  l>ooks  and  stories — 
most  of  them  having  paid  the  authors  fairly  well,  some 
few  making  nice  little  incomes  for  them. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  in  Europe 
and  America,  both  men  and  women,  have  been  holding  a 
convention  in  Philadelphia.  While  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
could  not  understand  one  tenth  part  of  what  seemed  as 
easy  as  a,  b,  c  to  them,  yet  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
some  of  my  sex  are  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  such  an 
abstruse  field. 

There  was  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  who  has  acquired  a  great 
knowledge  ot  insectivorous  plants,  and  knows  a  vast  deal 
about  the  life  and  habits  of  those  particularly  ugly,  creepy 
things,  spiders.  Then  there  was  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  who 
is  great  on  birds.  Now,  I'd  like  that  very  much  better; 
it  must  be  so  much  nicer,  and  surely  pleasanter,  to  study 
the  habits  of  lovely  birds  than  of  some  of  the  dreadful 
things  like  snakes  or  spi  Jers.  It  makes  me  shiver  to  think 
of  it ;  but  then,  you  see,  I'm  not  a  scientist.  Miss  Fletcher, 
who  knows  all  about  Indians,  and  Miss  Field,  who  is  just 
home  from  China,  where  she  has  been  a  missionary  in 
Swatow  (wherever  that  is),  and  who  has  written  a  number 
of  quite  remarkable  books,  and  compiled  a  dictionary  of 
the  Swatow  dialect.  Then  there  were  Mrs.  King  and 
Miss  Glenn,  English  women,  and  members  of  the  Ra- 
tional Dress  Association.  They  both  wore  trousers, 
over  which  was  a  dress,  which  reached  about  to 
their  boot-tops.  Mrs.  King's  was  made  of  blue  checked 
silk,  and  Miss  Glenn  did  not  disdain  such  purely  femi- 
nine adjuncts  as  lace  and  ribbon  on  hers,  which  was  a 
kind  of  serge.  Both  ladies  wore  their  hair  short.  They 
say  the  great  aim  of  the  Dress  Reform  society  is  not  to 
do  away  with  beauty,  but  simply  to  secure  comfort  by 
wearing  such  clothing  as  shall  conform  with  the  lines  and 
curves  of  the  human  body.  Such  a  thing  as  a  corset  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

I  don't  think  the  rest  of  the  scientific  ladies  took  very 
kindly  to  the  trouser  reform,  and  the  most  of  them  looked 
as  charmingly  unscientific  in  their  fashionable  costumes 
as  the  generality  of  us  with  not  half  the  knowledge  and 
brain  power.  I  don't  say  anything  about  the  remarkable 
men  present  (they  were  all  remarkable  for  something),  be- 
cause this  is  a  woman's  letter,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men 
to  blow  their  trumpets  for  them. 

Of  course,  I  attended  the  Electrical  Exhibition,  too. 
It  is  a  wonderful  show,  and  would  take  more  space  than 
I  have  to  spare,  and  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  mechanics 
than  I  possess,  to  properly  describe  it.  The  light  thrown 
upon  the  fountain,  making  a  double  rainbow  of  the  most 
exquisite  colors,  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  all  too 
dazzling.  They  are  printing  there  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  by  electro-motive  power.  It  is  called  the 
Electrical  World.  It  will  be  printed  every  day  during 
the  run  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  all  very  wonderful.  It 
seems  that  electricity  in  its  usefulness  is  without  bounds. 
There  appears  to  be  nothing  to  which  it  may  not  be  ap- 
plied, and  still  the  marvel  grows. 

The  Continent  is  a  wreck.  I  am  very  sorry  for  Judge 
Tourgee.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  $150,000  in  it — money 
he  made  by  his  novels,  which  were  all  successful,  but 
especially  A  Fool's  Errand,  and  by  his  practice,  and 
which  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  His  wife,  Helen  Camp- 
bell, has  worked  as  hard  as  he,  and  harder  than  any  one 
person  on  the  paper,  writing  for  it  constantly.  Why  it 
did  not  succeed  seems  a  mystery.  It  was  edited  with 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  had  more  money  in  the 
beginning  to  back  it  than  one  paper  out  of  fifty.  There 
was  too  much  money  spent  in  the  start,  and  their  pay  to 
contributors  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  journal. 
They  paid  Oscar  Wilde  five  dollars  a  line  for  poetry  that 
was  not  worth  five  dollars  a  bushel.  But  perhaps  that 
might  have  been  a  good  advertisement,  as  it  was  just  at 
the  time  that  Oscar  was  strutting  his  brief  little  hour  on 
the  American)  stage. 

We  have  cheap  cab  service  in  New  York  at  last,  for 
which  the  gods  be  thanked.  Poor  newspaper  corre- 
spondents may  once  in  awhile  ride  in  something  beside 
street  cars.  They  charge  twenty-five  cents  a  mile  for  two 
persons  or  one.  We  couldn't  sit  down  in  one  of  the  old 
ones  for  less  than  a  dollar,  and  almost  a  dollar  a  minute 
after  that.  By  the  new  cabs  the  mile  service  is  cheaper, 
as  they  are  one  dollar  by  the  hour.  The  ladies  are 
patronizing  them  extensively,  as  they  are  so  new  and 
clean,  and  such  a  comfort.  There  are  four-wheelers  and 
two-wheelers. 


The  artistic  world  is  somewhat  interested  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  painting  by  Mr.  Watts,  of-London,  an  R.  A.  It 
will  be  open  some  time  this  month,  and  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  They  think  very 
highly  of  him  at  home.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  well 
we  shall  like  his  work.  He  is  being  well  advertised,  and 
will  no  doubt  have  crowds  to  look  at  and  comment  on  his 
pictures.  What  adds  interest  to  the  artist  is  that  he  is  or 
rather  was,  the  husband  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  She  mar- 
ried him  when  she  was  under  twenty,  and  he  almost  sixty. 
A  separation  and  divorce  were  the  result  of  this  May  and 
December  wedding,  although  'tis  said  they  remain  the 
best  of  friends,  with  the  greatest  devotion  upon  his  side. 
He  is  said  to  keep  her  picture  in  his  studio,  covered  with 
a  black  cloth.  I  give  the  story  for  what  it's  worth.  It  is 
generally  known  and  talked  of,  and  will  help  them  both 
in  an  advertising  way. 

Miss  Terry  and  Irving  will  be  with  us  again  this  season. 
She  is  everything  that  is  charming,  and  he  is — well,  pecu- 
liar, but  withal  an  artist,  despite  his  mannerisms,  or 
rather,  with  them.  His  company  work  well  together,  and 
every  detail  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  always  a  great  pleasure 
to  see  them.  In  these  days  of  quickly  changing,  one- 
play  combinations  how  one  does  long  for  the  good  stock 
companies,  when  actor  and  audience  grew  to  know  and 
like  each  other.  There  are  but  few  left,  the  more's  the 
pity. 

Lotta  is  back  from  England,  as  trim  and  graceful  as 
ever.  Time  seems  to  stand  still  for  her.  She  says,  not- 
withstanding some  disappointments,  she  was  pleased  with 
her  venture  and  trip.  She  denies  that  she  and  Miss  Min- 
nie Palmer  have  had  any  disagreement,  the  difference  in 
their  reception  being  entirely  due  to  the  plays.  My 
Sweetheart  was  understood  and  liked  by  the  English  peo- 
ple, while  Musette,  the  play  in  which  Lotta  opened,  was 
too  much  for  them.  Madame  Janisch  and  Rose  Coghlan 
came  in  the  same  steamer.  Janisch  will  be  managed  by 
Henry  Sargent,  and  will  open  in  Love  and  Intrigue,  at  the 
New  Park  Theater,  some  time  this  month. 

Miss  Coghlan  will  remain  with  Wallack  this  season,  and 
another  year  will  star  in  a  new  play  by  Herman  Merri- 
vale,  entitled  Our  Joan,  which  she  thinks  as  strong  as 
Forget  Me  Not. 

Theo  is  back,  too,  and  with  twenty  trunks  full  of  the 
most  ravishing  costumes,  which  she  is  quite  wild  over, 
and  expects  her  audiences  to  be  so,  too.  I  hope  later  to 
give  you  a  description  of  some  of  these  marvels,  when 
the  eyes  of  the  public  shall  be  permitted  to  feast  upon 
them.    Most  of  the  dresses  were  made  by  Felix. 

Capoul,  they  say,  is  about  to  be  married.  In  my  ig- 
norance, I  thought  he  was.  Who,  then,  is  the  lady  that 
accompanied  him  to  America,  and  when  he  returned  to 
France  was  still  his  companion? 

It  is  said  to  have  become  quite  a  common  thing  for 
many  of  our  fashionable  ladies  to  smoke  cigarettes.  At 
one  time  it  was  done  sub  rosa,  but  now  they  smoke  as 
often  and  with  as  much  coolness  as  a  Spanish  or  a  Rus- 
sian woman.  We  have  copied  so  many  vices  and  follies 
from  Europeans  that  this  is  but  one  more  added  to  the 
long  list.  But  it  seems  to  me  American  women  should 
be  proud  to  live  on  a  higher  plane. 

Here  is  some  good  news  tor  men  who  go  to  the  theater, 
and  dodge,  first  one  way,  then  the  other,  behind  a  large 
bonnet  or  hat,  to  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  the  stage. 
Theater  bonnets  this  season  are  made  of  black  lace 
trimmed  with  deep  red  roses,  or  white  lace  ornamented 
with  tea  roses.  These  bonnets  may  be  worn  either  with 
or  without  strings — which,  if  worn,  must  be  very  short,  and 
tied  on  the  side;  but  the  bonnet  must  always  be  very 
small.  Russian  vests  are  among  the  latest  novelties,  and 
are  much  liked.  They  are  tight-fitting,  plaited,  and  taken 
in  around  the  belt  under  a  deep  sash.  This  vest  will  re- 
place the  tailor-vest  that  has  been  so  much  worn  this 
summer,  and  will  be  worn  under  all  open  jackets. 

There  is  a  Russian  polonaise,  which  is  rather  elaborate 
but  very  pretty.  It  is  tight-fitting  in  the  back  and  loose 
in  front,  where  it  buttons  all  the  way  down.  Over  the 
front  is  a  plastron,  which  isshirred  on  the  upper  part,  and 
on  each  side  is  a  piece  of  velvet.  On  each  piece  of  velvet 
are  twenty-six  small  pearl  buttons  and  thirteen  button- 
holes. Thirteen  small  buttons  are  on  the  waist,  to  which 
the  buttonholes  on  the  velvet  are  fastened.  The  plastron 
forms  a  part  of  the  front  of  the  tunic.  It  is  drawn  into 
the  waist  by  a  half  belt  of  velvet,  closed  by  a  fancy 
buckle. 

Does  any  one  know  what  a  "  dream  in  light-blue  silk '' 
is?  That  is  what  an  enthusiastic  correspondent  calls 
Juanita  Miller,  the  daughter  of  Joaquin  Miller,  while  at 
her  play  among  the  children  at  Saratoga. 

One  of  the  new  fads  at  the  fashionable  resorts  this  sum- 
mer has  been  to  decorate  the  heads  of  horses,  driven  by 
ladies,  with  knots  of  violets  or  bunches  of  small  roses. 
There  were  some  who  tied  small  bouquets  on  their  whips. 
If  it  served  no  other  purpose  it  did  that  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  the  stylish  turnouts  and  pretty  drivers;  and 
what  is  the  use  of  being  just  too  lovely,  and  having  an  un- 
exceptionable rig,  if  no  one  looks  at  it  or  you?  One  might 
as  well  be  on  an  uninhabited  island. 

I  would  say  something  about  the  weather,  but  I  feel 
that  I  can't  possibly  do  the  subject  justice.  It  is  too  hot 
for  anything  but  ices.  So,  between  politics  and  the 
weather,  a  manager's  life  is  not  a  happy  one.  Celia. 

Mew  York,  September  12,  1884. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LEARNING  THE  SOLDIER'S  TRADE. 


One  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  the  American  soldier  was 
the  necessity  for  military  discipline  and  etiquette.  It 
seemed  odd  to  the  youth  who  carried  a  musket  that  he  must 
not  be  on  familiar  terms  with  an  old  schoolmate,  because 
the  latter  wore  gold  lace  on  his  shoulder  or  collar.  Many 
a  young  man,  fresh  from  college,  found  himself  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  orders  of  his  father's  clerk  ;  and  the  stern, 
inflexible  rule  of  military  life  was  so  foreign  to  republican 
customs,  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  teach  the  rank  and  file 
how  necessary  was  discipline  and  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence. When  regiments  were  formed  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  officers  on  both  sides  were  selected  by  ballot,  the 
consequence  being  that  many  incompetent  men  were 
given  command;  and  it  was  not  until  the  troops  had  been 
in  the  field  for  some  months  that  this  condition  of  affairs 
was  changed. 

Laughable  incidents  of  the  lack  of  respect  shown  to 
officers  in  those  early  days  might  be  related.  When  Gen- 
eral Magruder  was  marching  down  the  Peninsula  at  the 
head  of  a  Confederate  column,  he  halted  at  a  farmhouse, 
and  ordered  dinner.  Entering  the  room  where  it  had 
been  served,  he  was  amazed  and  indignant  at  finding  one 
of  his  soldiers  seated  at  the  well-spread  table,  devouring 
the  viands  intended  for  himself. 

"Sir!"  thundered  the  General,  as  he  drew  his  hand- 
some figure  up  to  its  full  height,  "  sir,  do  you  know  whose 
dinner  you  are  eating?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  the  intruder,  carelessly,  as  he 
refilled  his  plate.  And  what's  more,  I  don't  care,  so 
long  as  the  victuals  are  clean." 

General  Magruder  saw  the  point,  and  retreated  in  good 
order,  leaving  the  soldier  to  enjoy  himself  to  his  full  con- 
tent. 

A  Federal  colonel,  noticing  that  the  sentinel  in  front  of 
his  tent  omitted  the  usual  salute  due  to  his  rank,  called 
him  to  account. 

"See  here,  Colonel,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  what  good 
does  it  do  you  to  have  me  present  arms  every  durned 
time  you  take  a  notion  to  cross  my  beat?  Ain't  you 
kinder  putting  on  airs? " 

It  was  often  necessary  to  speak  sharply  to  some  laggard 
in  the  ranks  while  at  drill,  and,  on  one  occasion,  an  officer 
had  to  pay  special  attention  to  one  in  his  company,  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  social  intimacy  when 
there  was  no  thought  of  war  in  the  land.  Finally,  ex- 
asperated by  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  mortify  him,  the  soldier  shouted  out : 

"  Tom  Wyncote,  just  you  wait  until  we  break  ranks, 
and  I'll  give  you  one  of  the  greatest  lickings  you  ever  got 
in  your  life." 

A  few  months  later,  Captain  Tom  would  have  sent  his 
friend  to  the  guard-house.  As  it  was,  he  laughed  with 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  explained  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  exercise  no  special  tyranny.  The  offender 
against  military  etiquette  saw  his  error,  and,  being 
ashamed  of  himself,  paid  stricter  attention  to  duty,  and 
rose  to  high  rank  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

A  Confederate  private  in  the  Louisiana  Guards  was 
sharply  reprimanded  by  his  superior  officer,  whose  social 
rank  he  deemed  beneath  his  own. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you,  George  Weatherly,  to  talk 
to  me  that  way  now,"  he  exclaimed,  wrathfully;  "you 
wouldn't  dare  to  do  it  if  we  were  in  New  Orleans,  without 
that  lace  on  your  cuff." 

The  officer  was  brave  enough,  for,  forgetting  his  po- 
sition, he  pulled  off  his  coat,  saying:  "There,  Frank 
Peyton,  I  don't  wear  lace  on  my  shirt-sleeves.  Come 
on!"  The  two  men  were  just  beginning  to  spar  at  each 
other,  when  their  cooler  comrades  separated  them  and 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  the  proceeding. 

The  time  soon  came,  however,  when  the  men  who  car- 
ried the  musket  were  as  great  sticklers  for  military  etiquette 
as  their  officers,  resenting  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  in  returning  salutes.  In  some  regiments  the  dis- 
cipline was  so  strict  that  men  on  post  as  sentinels  were  on 
the  alert  to  discover  any  delinquency  of  their  superiors. 
At  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore,  Colonel  (afterward  General) 
Warren  gave  orders  to  his  Zouave  guards  that  only  officers 
in  uniform  were  to  be  admitted  into  camp.  One  bright 
Sunday  morning  in  August,  1861,  General  Dix,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  guarding  the  city,  walked  over  from 
Fort  McHenry,  attired  in  an  old  linen  duster,  instead  of 
the  brass-buttoned  and  velvet-cuffed  coat  belonging  to 
his  rank.  Attempting  to  pass  the  line  of  sentries,  in  com- 
pany with  an  aide,  the  old  General  was  amused  at  finding 
a  musket  barring  his  passage,  while  the  aide,  with  his 
glittering  shoulder-straps,  was  permitted  to  enter. 

"  Why  do  you  stop  me,  my  man?"  inquired  the  Gen- 
eral, quietly. 

"  My  orders  are  only  to  admit  officers  in  uniform,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  this  is  General  Dix?  "  exclaimed 
the  aide,  angrily. 

"  Well,  between  you  and  me,  Major,"  said  the  Zouave, 
his  eyes  twinkling  with  amusement,  "  I  see  very  well  who 
it  is;  but  if  General  Dix  wants  to  get  into  this  camp  he 
had  better  go  back  and  put  on  his  uniform." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sentry,"  remarked  the  General. 
"I'll  go  back  and  get  my  coat." 

An  hour  afterward,  the  General,  in  full  uniform,  ap- 
proached the  camp,  and,  allowing  the  guard  reserve  to  be 
called  out,  accepted  the  salute  due  his  rank  and  position ; 
and  the  incident  increased  his  admiration  for  the  entire 
command. 

At  Yorktown  the  same  Zouave  regiment  performed 
guard  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. One  day, as  a  test,  General  McClellan,  while  bare- 
headed, and  without  his  uniform  coat,  passed  and  re- 
passed the  sentinel  near  his  tent,  only  to  find  that  the 
soldier  paid  no  heed  to  his  presence.  Demanding  why 
the  customary  salute  was  not  given,  he  was  informed  that 
sentries  in  that  regiment  did  not  salute  a  general  or  any 
other  officer  who  happened  to  be  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
The  reply  delighted  General  McClellan,  and  gained  pro- 
motion for  the  educated  soldier. — Harper's 


LIFE'S  ESSENCE. 


Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  suggestion 
is  fairer ; 

Rare  is  the  rose-burst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is 
rarer ; 

Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is 
sweeter ; 

Anil  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  outmastered  the 
meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mysterv  guideth  the  growing; 
Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  majesty  scepters  the  flowing; 
Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than  he  did  un- 
fold him ; 

Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretell,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath  foretold  him. 

Hack  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden; 
Into  the  statue  that  breathes,  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden; 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt,  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling; 
Crowing  the  glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that  crowns  the  reveal- 
ing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is 
greater; 

Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator; 
Hack  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands  the 
giving; 

Hack  of  the  hand  that  receives,  thrills  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit;  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing; 
The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of  the 
wooing ; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from  the  heights 

where  those  shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  move  starward,  and  the  essence  of  life 

is  divine.    Richard  Realf. 


THEY  DO  NOT  SPEAK  AS  THEY  PASS  BY. 


I  have  a  friend  whose  tastes  harmonize  with  mine  first- 
rate  generally;  but  there's  one  thing  in  which  we  are  not 
congenial.  We  agree  on  politics,  religion  and  temper- 
ance, being  radical  on  the  first,  temperate  as  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality  as  to  the  last. 

But  we  do  not  fraternize  on  the  subject  of  music.  Music 
has  been  nearer  to  breaking  up  our  little  Damon  and 
Pythias  business  than  anything  else.  He  is  all  soul  and 
song.  I  am  sordid  and  plebeian  in  my  tastes.  He  would 
willingly  pay  five  dollars  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  tonsils  of 
a  great  prima  donna,  while  I  steal  away  to  revel  in  the 
common  song  of  the  negro-minstrel. 

This,  he  claims,  constitutes  one  of  the  great  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  between  the  man  whose  blood  is  a  deep 
navy-blue  and  one  who  is  constructed  of  common  clay. 
Mayhap.  I  use  the  word  mayhap  here  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

A  few  weeks  ago  my  friend  and  I  had  one  of  these  dis- 
cussions, in  which  he  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  The- 
odore Thomas  was  musical  director  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  I  replied  with  one  of  my  most 
scathing  epigrams,  after  which  he  curled  up  like  a  retrousse 
summer  squash.  I  then  invited  him  to  accompany  me  to 
a  minstrel  performance  which  took  place  that  evening. 
He  disguised  himself  and  went.  It  was  not  a  troupe  of 
great  prominence;  but  the  showbills  were  very  well  done, 
and  the  whole  company  wore  plug  hats.  So  I  judged  it 
to  be  a  pretty  good  performance.  My  friend,  myself  and 
another  leading  citizen  suffered  through  it  together. 

There  were  only  two  of  the  company  who  were  at  all 
facetious,  and  they  were  drunk.  They  were  drunk  by 
special  request  of  the  management.  After  the  olio  had 
been  half  rendered  the  audience  decided  that  it  would  be 
nothing  more  than  right  to  jump  on  the  stage  and  kill  the 
entire  company  On  second  thought,  however,  we  gave 
it  up,  as  they  outnumbered  us  three  to  one.  So  we  had 
to  sit  there  and  stand  it. 

I  suppress  the  name  of  the  leading  citizen  and  my 
friend,  as  they  are  highly  connected.  So  am  I,  for  that 
matter ;  but  I  have  been  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a 
postmaster  for  eight  years,  and  a  man  who  has  been  on 
the  bench  and  in  public  life  off  and  on,  glories  in  his 
shame.  He  cultivates  a  cuticle  like  the  rind  of  a  fire- 
proof penitentiary.  So  I  come  before  my  constituents 
to-day  and  admit  that  I  was  present  at  this  grand  farewell 
performance.  It  was  what  might  be  termed  an  involuntary 
farewell  performance,  for  the  Sheriff  acted  as  property- 
man  after  that,  and  the  company  disbanded,  some  going 
into  the  Minnesota  harvest  fields,  and  the  rest  adopted 
other  specialties. 

I  saw  the  clog-dancer  last  week  distributing  Paris-green 
on  some  potato-bugs  on  a  small  farm,  wearing  a  plug-hat 
and  singing  "  Empty  is  the  Cradle,  Baby's  Gone." 

One  of  the  end-men  is  driving  an  ice-wagon  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  and  the  clarionet-swallower  of  the  orchestra 
is  holding  down  a  free  claim  in  Dakota. 

I  took  my  friend  to  the  minstrels  to  convince  him  that 
there  is  more  genuine  enjoyment  in  a  simple  melody  than 
there  is  in  higher  types  of  music,  which  require  a  cultivated 
ear  to  interpret;  but  I  feel  intuitively  that  I  did  not  succc<  id. 
Neither  of  us  has  mentioned  it,  however.  In  fact,  I  was 
about  to  say  we  never  speak  as  we  pass  by.  If  he  would 
only  recognize  me  on  the  street  and  give  me  a  chance,  I 
would  apologize ;  but  he  maintains  a  cold  and  haughty 
reserve,  which  is  slowly  but  surely  crushing  out  my  young 
Mfe.—Bt//  Nye,  in  Puck. 


Phineas  T.  Barnum  did  more  for  Shakespeare's  home 
than  any  living  man.  This  sounds  strange,  but  it  is  true. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Barnum  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
bard  would  not  be  in  a  state  of  preservation,  as  it  is  to-day. 
When  Barnum  was  in  England  in  1874,  in  search  of  curiosi- 
ties, he  learned  that  Shakespeare's  birthplace  was  for  sale, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  tear  it  down  and  put  a  store  on  the 
site.  The  great  showman  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to. 
Secure  a  prize,  and  at  once  offered  what  was  equivalent  to 
$13,000  for  the  house.  His  idea  was  to  bring  the  structure 
bodily  to  America  and  [Hit  it  on  exhibition.  The  owner 
of  the  house  wanted  $15,000  for  the  property,  and  stuck 
at  that  price.  Before  Barnum  had  a  chance  to  raise  his 
offer,  several  Englishmen,  admirers  of  the  immortal  Will- 
iam, concluded  it  would  be  a  shame  to  have  the  house  go 
out  of  Stratford,  and  accordingly  purchased  it  at  once. 


A  HESSIAN  OX  WASHINGTON. 


George  Houghton  contributes  to  the  October  Atlai. 
an  interesting  paper  entitled  "Washington  and  His  Com- 
panions Viewed  Face  to  Face,"  which  consists  mainly  of 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Christian  Fedene  Michaels,  who 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  Hessian  medical  staff  in 
America  in  1779.  In  1782  he  was  "  Head  Physician  to 
the  General  Hospital  at  New  York."  This  office  natu- 
rally afforded  him  ample  opportunities  for  acquainting 
himself  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution.  The 
letter  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made  was  a  pri- 
vate one,  to  an  acquaintance  at  home.  He  said  of  Wash- 
ington : 

"Soon  the  Protector  of  America.  A  deep,  endless 
ambition,  too  thinly  vailed  to  escape  the  penetration  of 
some  of  those  who  saw  him  constantly  in  the  various 
scenes  of  this  Revolution,  saw  him  behind  the  coulisse  as 
well  as  upon  the  stage,  makes  the  basis  of  the  character 
of  this  man,  who  has  for  ever  inscribed  his  name  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  great,  not  by  shining  talents,  but  by 
a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  a  good,  useful 
understanding,  an  unwearied,  passive  perseverance,  the 
mediocrity  of  all  his  competitors,  and  the  weakness  or 
perfidy  of  his  antagonists.  Genius,  it  seems,  is  not  the 
growth  of  this  western  world,  and,  even  when  imported, 
droops  and  dies  under  this  unfavorable  sky.  May  this 
be  as  it  will,  genius  at  least  was  not  the  lot  of  Wash- 
ington. Without  a  spark  of  imagination,  enthusiasm,  or 
that  torrent  of  talent  that  carries  everything  before  it — 
cold,  deliberate,  slow,  patient,  persevering — he  now  finds 
himself  elevated  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  he  never  dreamed 
of,  and  would  not  even  now  grasp  at  the  supreme  jK>wer 
if,  to  obtain  it,  he  must  as  Cromwell  surround  the  state 
house  and  tell  thein  '  Be  gone  !  the  Lord  you  seek  has  left 
this  place ! '  " 

Writing  of  Dr.  Wetherspoon,  of  Princeton,  he  said: 
"An  account  of  the  present  face  of  things  in  America 
would  be  very  defective  indeed  if  no  mention  was  made 
of  this  political  firebrand,  who  perhaps  has  not  a  less  share 
in  the  revolution  than  Washington  himself.  He  poisons 
the  minds  of  his  young  students,  and  through  them  the 
continent.  He  is  the  intimate  friend  of  the  ( General ; 
and  had  I  no  other  arguments  to  support  my  ideas  of 
Washington's  designs,  I  think  his  intimacy  with  a  man  of 
so  different  a  character  from  his  own  (for  Washington's 
private  one  is  perfectly  amiable)  would  justify  my  suspi- 
cions. 

"The  commencement  was  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
conveying  certain  sentiments  to  the  public  at  large  (for 
even  women  were  present),  which  it  now  becomes  im- 
portant to  make  tnem  familiar  with.  This  farce  was 
evidently  introductory  of  the  drama  that  is  to  follow. 
The  great  maxim  which  this  commencement  was  to  estab- 
lish was  the  following:  'A  time  may  come  in  every 
republic,  and  thai  may  be  the  case  with  America,  when 
anarchy  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  man  who  has  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  with  him,  to  take  the  helm  in  his  own 
hands  in  order  to  save  his  country ;  and  the  person  who 
opposes  him  deserves  the  utmost  revenge  of  his  nation — 
deserves— to  be  sent  to  Aror'a  Scotia.   Vox  populi,  vox  Dei! ' 

"  These  were  the  very  words  of  the  Moderator,  who  de- 
cided on  the  question,  Was  Brutus  justifiable  in  killing 
Caesar?  Or  they  thought  us  all  that  heard  them  block- 
heads, or  they  were  not  afraid  of  avowing  their  designs. 
This  was  plainer  English  still  than  the  confederation  of 
the  Cincinati. 

"  When  the  young  man  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  passion- 
ate claquere,  defended  his  favorite  Brutus,  extolled  the 
virtues  of  the  man  who  could  stab  even  his  father  when 
attempting  the  liberties  of  his  country,  I  thought  I  saw 
Washington's  face  clouded;  he  did  not  dare  to  look  the 
orator  in  the  face  who  stood  just  before  him,  but  with 
downcast  look  seemed  wishing  to  hide  the  impression 
which  a  subject  that  touched  him  so  near  had,  I  thought, 
very  visibly  made  in  his  countenance.  But  we  are  so  apt 
to  read  in  the  face  what  we  suppose  passes  in  the  heart, 
maybe  that  this  was  the  case  with  me.  But  if  ever  what 
I  expect  should  happen,  I  shall  think  that  moment  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ones  of  my  life." 

The  valedictorian  of  the  day — referred  to  by  Dr.  Mich- 
aelis  as  "  the  young  man,  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  pas- 
sionate claquere,  defended  his  favorite  Brutus" — was 
Ashbel  Green,  afterward  Reverend  Dr.  Green,  and  the 
eighth  president  of  the  college,  who  held  that  office  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  beginning  with  181 2.  The  exercises 
were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  then  the  only 
one  in  Princeton ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  valedictory 
young  Green  made  an  address  to  Washington,  which  is 
described  as  having  been  "received  with  manifest  feel- 
ing." Dr.  Green  further  records  the  fact  that  the  General 
met  him  the  next  day  in  the  entry  to  the  college,  while  on 
his  way  to  a  congressional  committee-room,  when  he 
"took  me  by  the  hand,  walked  with  me  a  short  time, 
flattered  me  a  little,  and  desired  me  to  present  his  best 
respects  to  my  classmates,  and  his  best  wishes  for  their 
success  in  life."  Dr.  Green  adds,  still  referring  to  the 
same  occasion,  "  There  has  never  been  such  an  audience 
at  a  commencement  before,  and  perhaps  there  never  will 
be  again." 


The  latest  slang  political  term  is  "doodle-bug."  A 
doodle-bug  is  a  sort  of  a  cross  between  a  mugwump,  a 
Gentle  I  lermit  and  a  genuine  native  dude.  I  le  imagines 
he  carries  the  future  of  the  country  in  his  breeches  pocket, 
and  sits  up  nights  thinking  of  the  transcendent  import- 
ance of  his  vote.  On  election  day  he  fails  to  vote, 
because  he  don't  want  to  fall  in  line  with  a  lot  of  rough 
men. — Ex. 


A  young  lady  just  out  of  Vassar  was  walking  along  an 
up-town  street,  and  saw  a  sign  in  a  shop,  reading,  "  Car- 
pets laid."  Having  glanced  at  it  a  moment  to  make  sure, 
she  stepped  inside  and  asked  to  see  the  hens.  At  least, 
Puck  is  so  informed  by  a  correspondent. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


around  Town. 


I  took  a  short  run  to  Sacramento  last  week,  and  while 
there  learned  of  an  amusing  incident  in  the  journey  of 
Chief  Scannell,  and  Captain  Russell  White,  of  the  Under- 
writers' Fire  Patrol,  both  of  whom  arc  now  in  the  East, 
telling  the  various  heads  of  the  large  fire  departments 
w  hat  they  know  about  "  fierce  tongues  of  flame,"  "  light- 
ing upon  hose,"  drawing  their  salaries,  and  "getting  in 

there,  you."    They  were  accompanied  to  Oakland 

hy  a  host  of  admiring  friends;  they  were  greeted  at  several 
small  towns  by  admiring  confreres;  and  by  the  time 
Sacramento  was  reached  they  imagined  that  they  were 
Crant  and  Blaine  on  a  triumphal  tour.  It  so  happened 
that  an  advam  e  guard  of  the  order  of  Native  Sons  were 
on  the  train,  ami  their  Sacramento  brethren  had  prepared 
a  reception  for  them,  including  in  their  honors  a  brass 
band.  As  the  train  stopped  the  band  began  to  play, 
directly  opposite  the  car  in  which  were  the  two  manipu- 
lators of  this  city's  squirting  apparatus.  Both  the  old 
vamps  were  wild  in  a  moment,  anil  a  hot  dispute  ensued 
as  to  which  was  the  pro]>er  person  to  make  a  s|>cech  of 
thanks.  The  honor  finally  devolved  on  White,  because 
he  was  the  best  looking;  and  he  Stepped  out  on  tiie  plat- 
form just  as  the  band  ceased  playing.  "  1'  el  low-firemen 
and  friends,"  he  began;  "  My  heart  swells  with  pride  as 

lie  got  no  further,  for  the  reception  committee  inarched 
away  to  the  rear  car,  where  their  brethren  were  descend- 
ing; and  with  a  startled  yell  ol  anguish,  such  as  would  be 
evoked  if  he  detected  somebody  putting  water  in  his 
whisky,  the  gallant  Captain  made  a  dive  for  his  section, 
and  could  not  be  coaxed  out  until  Sacramento  was  many 
miles  astern. 


Poor  Lulu!  She  got  a  literal  and  a  metaphorical  black 
eye  in  Oakland,  on  Monday  night,  and  on  Tuesday  night 
a  05-pound,  16-year-old  girl  successfully  performed  all 
her  tricks  in  the  presence  ot  an  audience  that  left  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  box  office.  "  Pep,"  said  the  Prowler 
to  me,  as  we  left  Metropolitan  1  [all, Tuesday  night,  "  You 
may  not  think  it,  but  we  of  this  burg  are  pretty  dashed 
smart.  We  are  fly,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  make  any 
mistake  about  it."  1  was  shocked  at  his  vulgarity,  but 
retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  ask  him  what  he 
meant.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  we  get  on  to  more 
frauds  than  any  other  nation  in  the  United  States.  Didn't 
we  find  out  that  the  red  sunsets  were  only  smoke?  Didn't 
we  produce  a  man  that  Sullivan  couldn't  knock  out? 
Didn't  we  make  money  out  of  those  Conclave  fellows? 
Didn't  we  find  Gebhardt  111  Langtry's  car?  Didn't  we 
knock  out  Lulu  Hurst?  Didn't  we  refute  lngersoll? 
Didn't  we?    1  say,  didn't  we  ?    Well,  didn't  we? " 

"  Yes,  Prowler,  we  did,"  I  thoughtfully  replied,  for  the 
first  time  realizing  the  strength  ot  the  brains  that  grow  on 
San  Francisco  hills. 


The  present  boom  in  muddled  marriages  reminds  me 
of  how  little  fuss  was  formerly  requisite  to  satisfy  parties 
that  they  were  properly  strangled  by  the  matrimonial 
noose.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  millionaire  farmer  of 
southern  Oregon;  who  lassood  a  buxom  dairy-maid  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  desired  to  make  her  a  joint  partner 
in  his  ranch,  lie  sent  for  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  it 
so  happened  that  his  messenger  lighted  on  one  who  had 
graduated  from  being  a  ward  politician  less  than  a  week 
previous.  The  new  magistrate  was  game,  however,  and 
readily  consented  to  do  the  job;  but  before  setting  out 
for  the  ranch  he  prevailed  upon  Jim  Fay,  a  well-known 
lawyer  (since  deceased),  to  write  out  a  proper  form  of 
ceremony.  This  he  tucked  aw  ay  in  his  hat ;  but  en  route 
the  tile  blew  off,  and  (full  of  serious  thought  on  his  duty) 
the  Justice  did  not  notice  that  the  paper  had  escaped  its 
confines.  When  all  was  ready  the  Squire  grabbed  for  his 
hat,  and  was  sadly  disconcerted  on  discovering  his  loss, 
iiis  confusion  was  only  momentary,  for,  with  a  muttered 
apology,  he  sung  out,  "Stand  up,  and  I'll  swear  you  in, 
anyhow.  It  may  not  be  stylish,  but  it'll  be  proper."  The 
couple  stood  up,  and  the  Justice  continued:  "Do  you 
want  to  marry  this  woman?"  The  rancher  nodded. 
"  Do  you  want  to  hitch  to  this  man?  "  The  girl  said  yes. 
"  Do  you  both  promise  to  be  good  husbands  and  w  ives  to 
each  other  as  long  as  ( lod  lets  you  live,  so  help  you  God?  " 
Both  nodded.  "  Well,  you've  both  been  sworn  in  twice, 
now,  and  1  guess  it's  all  right.    Promenade  to  supjjer." 

Now,  there  was  a  marriage  without  a  contract  or  two 
priests,  a  marriage  bell  or  a  crowded  church ;  either  and 
both  parties  were  satisfied,  and  have  been  ever  since. 
They  have  raised  seven  children,  and  are  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  and  a  mutual  love  that  110  divorce  will  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  turn  into  hatred. 


I.  L.  Lang,  Secretary  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
something,  defaulted  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  then  attempted  to  lice  to  the  unknown  by  the 
aid  of  a  quart  of  chloral  hydrate,  judiciously  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  laudanum.  Four  doctors  gave  him  up, 
and  left  him  to  travel  further  unmolested.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Lang's  respirations  had  slackened  down  to 
one  per  minute  at  the  precise  moment  that  Coroner  Liv- 
ingston was  having  an  internal  hemorrhage  because  a  fair 
friend  had  failed  to  keep  an  appointment  for  dinner, 
thereby  delaying  him  at  his  office  half  an  hour  later  than 
usual.  A  reporter  informed  him  of  Lang's  suicide.  The 
Coroner  rushed  out  to  investigate,  and  found  Lang  cold 
and  pulseless,  and  with  only  a  faint  fluttering  of  his  heart 
to  denote  that  life  still  lingered  in  the  abused  shell.  The 
Coroner  happened  to  think  that  his  morgue  slabs  were  all 
full,  and  by  dint  of  kneeling  on  Lang's  stomach  he  made 
him  breathe  twice  in  a  minute.  Then  he  injected  a  gill 
of  whisky  under  the  dead  (so  pronounced)  man's  skin, 
and  made  him  breathe  three  times  in  the  ensuing  sixty 
seconds.  Then  he  blistered  his  feet,  and  made  him  breathe 
four  times  in  a  minute.  At  ten  o'clock  he  found  a  pulse, 
and  at  two  a.  m.,  Lang  was  respirating  at  the  rate  of  nine- 
teen to  the  minute,  and  his  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  beating 
against  the  epidermis  ninety -three  times  in  the  same 


space.  Now  Lang  is  well,  $7,000  in  debt,  and  disgraced, 
and  is  condemning  the  non-punctuality  of  women  more 
heartily  than  he  ever  did  before  in  his  life.  Moreover,  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Liv  ingston  knows  his  business, 
but  that  Coroner  Livingston  hasn't  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  his  duty. 

The  local  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  united  on  a 
proposition  for  the  first  time  in  years,  and  that  is  an  en- 
deavor to  avert  an  independent  or  taxpayers'  ticket. 
Pioth  are  equally  afraid  of  it,  and  both  are  putting  off 
their  nominations  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  head  it 
off.  If  the  municipal  conventions  made  their  nominations 
immediately,  it  would  give  the  independents  time  to  scan 
the  tickets  and  put  up  one  of  their  ow  n,  if  the  combined 
tickets  did  not  alTord  a  sufficient  number  of  worthy 
citizens  to  make  one  good  ticket.  The  bosses  appreciate 
this  fact,  and  will  hamper  the  conventions  until  the  time 
is  too  short  for  any  strong  fight  to  be:  made  against  any  of 
the  scaly  nominees  that  are  liable  to  adorn  the  result  of 
their  labors. 


The  DirigO  Club  picnic  was  a  great  social  success.  If 
the  Stockton  and  Sacramento  girls  had  suffrage  the'  pro- 
selyting done  would  have  been  unprecedented!,  as  regards 
political  work. 

Speaking  of  marriages,  Judge  Ferral  married  a  couple 
last  Tuesday,  that  he  had  never  seen  before.  The  man 
was  a  widower,  and  the  bride  a  widow.  After  tying  the 
knot  his  Honor's  red  nose  beamed  benevolently,  and  he 
made  a  nice  little  speech,  in  which  phrases  like  "  barks 
being  launched  upon  an  unknown  sea,"  and  "arriving  at 
the  turning  point  in  life,"  et  cetera,  were  plentifully 
strewn.  The  grin  on  the  faces  of  the  assembled  friends 
deepened  into  a  titter  as  the  Judge  proceeded  with  his 
"lecture  to  the  newly  married,"  and  at  the  close  he- 
asked  the  cause  of  so  much  unseemly  levity.  The  groom's 
answer— -"  Well,  you  see,  'twas  funny  to  hear  you  talk, 
cause  we've  both  been  there  before," — so  paralyzed  the 
court  that  he  lied  without  kissing  the  bride  or  collecting 
his  fee — two  oversights  that  would  disgrace  a  wearer  of  the 
ermine  the  world  over.  PepVs. 


SPORTING. 


The  row  ing  clubs  composing  the  Oarsmen's  Association 
of  the  Pacific  are  conning  their  members  for  the  material 
for  the  Thanksgiving  1  )ay  regatta,  which  is  already  a  settled 
fact.  Fvcry  club  promises  to  be  represented  in  several 
events,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  at  least  six 
entries  for  the  professional  and  amateur  barge  races. 

The  Dolphin  Club  ap|>ears  to  possess  both  energy  and 
coin.  Its  cosy  boathouse  is  having  an  addition  of  18  feet 
built;  freshwater  showers  are  being  pat  in,  and  J.  D. 
( rriffin  has  just  received  an  order  from  the  club  for  a  38- 
foot  barge. 

A  Whitehall  boat  race  will  be  a  Meiggs  wharf  event  to- 
morrow. 

The  closing  cruise  of  the  San  Francisco  Yac  ht  Club 
will  take  place  about  the  second  Saturday  in  October. 
The  Pac  ific  Club  will  have  two  more  cruises.  One  com- 
mences at  one  p.  m.  to-day,  the  fleet's  destination  be  ing 
Martinez,  where  all  sorts  of  festivities  are  planned. 

A  petition  from  the  yachtsmen  for  a  boat-landing  and 
anchorage  ground  in  the  bight  of  the  seawall  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  who  have 
partly  promised  the  concession  for  the  next  season. 

The  Pacific  Club  had  an  enjoyable  time  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  distribution  of  the  regatta  prizes  last  Saturday. 
The  fleet  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  in  front  of  the 
clubhouse. 

The  Casco  is  the  first  of  the  fleet  to  go  out  of  commis- 
sion this  year.  She  was  tied  up  last  Sunday,  at  her  old 
winter  moorings  in  Oakland  creek,  below  Webster  street 
bridge. 

The  Halcyon  has  had  a  stiffer  foremast  stepped,  which 
is  calculated  to  make  her  foresail  a  motive  power  instead 
of  a  set-back. 

Canoeing  and  exercising  in  shells  is  on  the  increase 
with  the  decrease  of  the  summer  gales. 

J.  G.  Bennett,  the  owner  of  tlx  fastest  steam  yacht  in 
the  world,  did  not  fraternize  with  our  local  sailors  during 
his  brief  sojourn  here  this  week. 


The  Cannon-Bauer  time  match  at  Greece-Roman 
comes  off  Monday  evening,  and  promises  to  be  full  of  sharp 
work,  unless  Bauer  contents  himself  with  acting  on  the 
defensive. 

The  match  at  catch-as-catch-can,  any  part  of  the  body 
except  the  feet  touching  the  floor  to  constitute  a  fall,  be- 
tween Cannon  and  Maynard's  Jap,  promised  to  be  an 
interesting  contest,  but  up  to  9 : 30  last  night  it  had  not 
been  concluded. 

Cannon  has  got  his  hands  full.  George,  the  Chicago 
Greek  giant,  is  the  latest  aspirant  for  a  bout  with  him. 


The  'Yarsity  students  are  making  arrangements  to  hold 
their  annual  field  day  on  the  second  or  third  Saturday  in 
October.  The  principal  portion  of  the  programme  will 
be  devoted  to  the  sprinters. 

The  Bay  City  Wheelmen's  Club  is  the  latest  athletic 
organization  on  this  coast.  R.  F.  Cook  is  the  captain. 
Wheeling  is  at  its  height  at  present,  and  the  outside 
roads  and  the  park  are  daily  paths  for  theJ' silent  steed." 

Fred  Rogers,  of  Trenton,  New  York,  nas  lowered  the 
100-yard  record  to  g%  seconds. 

A  bicyle  mile  in  2  :ao'  -  is  claimed  for  A.  Dolph,  of  New 
London,  O. 

A  cricket  match  between  married  and  single  teams  of 
the  Occident  and  Merion  clubs,  last  Saturday,  afforded 
very  little  sport,  the  benedicts  retiring  with  a  total  score 
of  4. 

In  the  latest  match  between  the  English  and  Australian 
elevens,  ten  bowlers  were  used  up  during  the  first  day's 
play,  when  the  Australians  only  had  two  wickets  down 
lor  363  runs. 


Baseball  is  very  |>opiilar*here  at  present ;  and  if  one- 
third  of  the  games  played  pjssessed  the  merit  of  that  be- 
tween the  Haverlysand  Occidentals  last  Sunday,  it  would 
lie  deservedly  so.  Fight  innings  were  played  without  a 
run,  and  in  the  ninth  the  Haverlys  won  by  a  single  score. 
The  total  errors  for  both  nines  was  six.  If  such  a  game 
were  played  in  the  Fast,  it  would  be  telegraphed  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  next  matc  h  between  the  clubs  play- 
ing it  would  be  witnessed  by  20,000  people. 

Other  games  played  last  Sunday,  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  resulted  as  follows  :  Red  Rovers,  13 ;  I  tiamond  Stars, 
6— Sullivans,  8;  Stars  6— C.  and  II.  Club,  6;  picked 
nine,  4. 

Distemper  is  prevalent  among  dogs  at  several  different 
points,  and  a  number  of  promising  pups  have  succumbed 
to  it. 

A  new  i  onising  club  has  been  organized  at  Stockton, 
and  if  the  fall  sport  warrants,  it  will  become  a  perma- 
nent institution. 

The  P.H  ific  Coast  field  Trial  Club  has  pitched  on  the 
Walltown  timber  tract  for  its  fall  work,  and  will  probably 
hold  its  open  event  early  in  December. 

Several  dogs  are  undergoing  training  on  quail,  and  are 
destined  for  the  brushy  haunts  of  that  bird. 


The  Lincoln  Gun  Club  closed  the  season  with  a  shoot 
at  Col  ma  on  Sunday,  Drinkhouse  taking  the  first  class 
medal  with  a  possible  score  of  15  straight  kills,  and  Chris- 
tie the  second  with  14. 

The  programme  for  entertaining  the  members  of  the 
State  Sportsman's  Association  vvhoattend  the  Los  Angeles 
convention  is  very  hospitable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
day  to  be  devoted  to  the  freeze-out  trap  shooting.  When 
the  number  of  crack  "guns"  in  Los  Angeles  is  taken  into 
consideration,  the  combined  events  smell  suspiciously 
like  a  job  to  recover  the  outlay  the  hosts  will  make  for 
the  delegates'  entertainment.  Such  is  not  supiwsed  to 
be  the  case,  but  it  looks  bad. 

The  duck  hunters  are  anxiously  looking  for  a  good  rain 
to  summon  the  birds  to  the  adjacent  bay  and  river 
marshes.  Redhead  and  widgeon  are  the  only  varieties 
that  have  been  bagged  up  to  elate,  and  October  promises 
to  be  pretty  well  advanced  before  the  heavier  birds  will 
be  worth  going  after.  The  piratical  widgeon  are  unusually 
early,  and  promise  to  starve  to  death  if  the  mallards  do 
not  hurry  up  to  feed  them.  The  Petaluma  and  Suisun 
marshes  are  affording  the  best  sport  at  present,  snitH; 
forming  an  interesting  and  toothsome  change  from  the 
broad-billed  targets. 

The  hunters  who  prefer  the  field  to  the  marsh  are  pos- 
sessing their  souls  in  patience  until  the  first,  w  hen  the  close 
season  for  quail,  grouse  and  rail  ends.  From  that  time 
until  the  rains  come  the  ducks  will  be  left  pretty  well  to 
themselves. 

The  Alameda  S|>ortsmen's  Club,  at  Nilcs,  has  been 
assailed  by  |>oachers  at  this  early  day,  and  a  new  keeper 
has  been  appointed. 

Deer  are  reported  plentiful  all  over  the  state. 

Friar  Tuck. 


The  qualification  for  admission  into  the  fraternity  of 
blue  blood  in  England  is  chiefly  by  consanguinity,  and 
also,  in  a  minor  degree,  by  affinity  with  noble  families. 
From  these  relationships  follows  a  recognized  social 
claim,  more  or  less  determinate,  to  priority  of  place  and 
position  in  soc  iety,  to  favorable  consideration,  to  deler- 
ence,  to  honors  and  precedence  of  various  kinds,  to  the 
entree  to  the  most  fashionable  houses  in  London,  and  to 
a  kind  of  fellowship  which,  as  a  rule,  is  accorded  only  to 
patricians.  The  ambitious  plebeian  can  with  difficulty 
struggle  into  the  charmed  circle.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  those  who  are  not  born  or  married  into  the 
circle  of  privilege  are  weighted  in  the  race  of  life.  For 
them  there  is  no  handicap  w  hich  will  thoroughly  neutral- 
ize the  advantage  of  the  blue  blood.  Public  examina- 
tions have  doubtless  come  to  the  assistance  ot  the 
multitude  standing  outside  of  the  c  ircle  of  priv  ilege,  and, 
so  far,  it  is  well.  Put  examinations  do  not  touch  or  regu- 
late the  subsequent  fortunes  of  competitors;  and  priv  ilege 
soon  resumes  its  influence.  If  the  bestowal  of  the  most 
envied  distinctions  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
minister  of  the  day,  however  powerful  he  may  be,  is 
bound  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  great  nobles,  though 
they  may  have  rendered  no  imi»ortant  service  to  the 
country.  The  exalted  orders  of  the  Garter,  the  Thistle, 
and  St.  Patrick  are  exclusively  conferred  upon  noblemen. 
No  English  peer  below  the  rank  of  an  Earl  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Garter,  and  it  is  said  that  the  late  Lord 
Palmcrston  was  the  only  Yiscount  who  was  ever  so  deco- 
rated. In  some  cases  ancient  lineage,  blue  blood  and 
eminent  services  combined  to  obtain  the  much-prized 
ribbons.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Earj  of 
Shaftsbury,  for  whom  no  earthly  honor  can  be  too  high. 
Hut  an  examination  of  the  orders  proves  at  once  that  high 
rank  and  other  personal  or  political  circumstances,  and 
not  great  services  rendered  to  the  country,  are  the  quali- 
fications that  have  for  the  most  part  obtained  these 
honors.  That  these  great  personages  would  deem  them- 
selves neglected  and  injured  if  the  minister  overlooked 
them,  and  bestowed  a  vacant  ribbon  on  a  man  of  humble 
position,  no  matter  how  great  his  scientific  or  literary  or 
parliamentary  services  may  have  been,  we  cannot  wonder. 
They  are  taught  even  in  the  nursery  that  they  are  privi- 
leged beings.  They  are  almost  worshiped  by  the  people 
who  are  about  them.  The  private  tutors  at  Eaton  are  too 
apt  to  regard  a  young  nobleman  as  a  godsend.  The 
patrician  boy  of  noble  family  is  humored  and  pleased, 
and  so  induced  to  praise  his  tutor.  If  he  proceeds  to  a 
university  he  is  toadied  and  flattered.  He  discovers  in  a 
thousand  ways  that  it  matters  little  whether  he  works  or 
plays,  seeing  that  privilege  is  a  pleasant  substitute  for  in- 
dustry. And  when  he  emerges  into  the  world  privilege 
follows  him  everywhere. — Quarterly  Revieii'. 


Peculiarity  of  Irish  character:  Lack  of  pa-rent-al  feel 
ing. 
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THE  STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  Wallaclc  company,  at  the  Baldwin,  gave 
this  week  Branson  Howard's  Young  Mrs.  Win- 
throp, and  Sardon's  Diplomacy. 

The  success  of  Young  Afrs.  Winthrop  always 
depends  <>n  the  ability  of  the  actors  rather  than 
upon  its  literary  merits,  being  written  in  a  light 
style,  anil  without  dramatic  intensity.  The  Wal- 
lack  company  rendered  it  in  a  rather  weak  man- 
ner. 

Miss  Sophie  Kyrie,  as  "  Constance,"  did  not 
make  the  success  achieved  in  her  previous  char- 
acters. Mr.  Tearle  was  not  at  his  highest 
level.  Miss  Leslie,  as  the  blind  girl,  was  excep- 
tionally good,  and  Mr.  Edwards  impersonated 
the  part  of  the  lawyer  with  much  spirit.  Miss 
Livingston  played  a  part  which  did  not  fit  her 
at  all.  Lady  Clare  has  shown  the  Wallack  com- 
pany at  its  best.  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop  has 
shown  its  weakness. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  same  company  dis- 
played its  dramatic  strength  in  Diplomacy. 
This  drama,  though  played  many  times  here, 
has  not  lost  any  ot  its  beauties.  The  interest  of 
the  audience  was  engaged  throughout  the  play, 
which  was  admirably  given. 

The  successful  season  of  the  Minstrels  at 
Emerson's  Theater  does  not  give  sign  of  abate- 
ment. This  is  deserved,  considering  their  hard 
and  excellent  work.  The  California  Quartet 
sang  this  week  new  songs,  with  that  smoothness 
and  clearness  which  distinguishes  it.  Charley 
Reed  gave  a  parody  of  Lulu  Hurst,  most  cleverly- 
done,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  audience. 


MUSIC. 

At  last  we  have  heard  some  good  singing 
again.  Ciannini,  Damerini  ami  Wilmant  sang  at 
the  California  Theater  on  Monday  evening,  in 
Lucia  Hi  Lamer  moor.  After  the  bad  singing  of 
the  Germans  at  the  Crand  Opera  House,  it  was 
really  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  bel  canto  of  the 
Cambiaggio-Sieni  company.  Their  voices,  their 
enunciation,  their  expression,  their  accent,  gave 
us  a  fresh  example  of  the  excellence  and  superi- 
ority of  the  Italian  school.  The  principal  cause 
of  this  superiority  is  undoubtedly  the  Italian 
language,  which  is  the  only  one  which  tits  itself 
perfectly  to  music.  The  German  and  English 
languages  are  anti-musical,  inasmuch  as  they 
compel  the  singers  to  indulge  in  certain  inflec- 
tions of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  a  good  singing  school.  Mr.  Deacon, 
in  his  interesting  book  on  the  art  of  singing, 
says,  very  judiciously  :  "An  Italian  lias  but  to 
open  his  month,  and  if  he  has  a  voice,  its  passage 
from  the  larynx  to  the  outer  air  is  prepared  by 
his  language.  German  and  English  people,  on 
the  contrary,  have  to  study  hard  before  they  can 
arrive  at  the  Italian's  starting  point." 

With  Lucia  di  Lamermoor  the  Cambiaggio- 
Sieni  company  opened  their  short  season  of 
two  weeks.  The  opening  night  was  not  only  a 
musical  event,  but  also  a  social  one,  and  the 
theater  had  an  unusual  aspect  of  gayety.  The 
large  audience  was  a  mllange  of  talent,  beauty 
and  wealth,  and,  judging  by  its  enthusiasm,  an 
extraordinary  success  may  be  chronicled.  Doni- 
zetti's I. mm  di  Lamermoor  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est models  of  musical  art.  Its  septnor  alone 
would  be  enough  to  stamp  Donizetti  one  of  the 
most  powerful  geniuses.  It  is  through  these 
imposing  final l  that  the  Italian  composers  excel 
all  the  others.  In  Donizetti's  music  plasticity 
is  absent.  He  made  of  music  a  psychologic  art, 
a  spiritual  emanation,  lb:  created  impassioned 
melodies,  profound  as  the  mystery  of  the  heart, 
having  the  characteristics  of  an  elevated  purity 
and  sublime  simplicity.  Anna  Bolcna,  Catcrina 
Comoro,  Maria  di  Rohan  and  Don  Sebastiano 
are  other  chef-d'atuvres  of  this  composer,  often 
performed  in  Europe,  but  unknown  to  us. 

The  performance  of  Lucia  went  on  very 
smoothly.  The  chorus  sang  with  spirit,  and  the 
orchestra  played  the  score  with  surety  and  a 
marked  uniformity. 

Gianmni,  as  "  Egardo,"  carried  out  his  part 
with  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  He  was  taken 
severely  sick  a  few  hours  before  the  performance, 
his  tonsils  being  inflamed;  but  rather  than  dis- 
appoint the  audience,  he  sang  his  part.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  really  astonishing  how- 
he  could  go  ahead. 

Miss  Damerini,  as  "  Lucia,"  surprised  all.  This 
lady  has  also  been  ill  for  the  last  two  months, 
but  on  this  occasion,  her  health  being  reestab- 
lished, she  showed  what  she  could  do.  Her 
voice  rang  out  with  a  purity,  a  quantity  anil  a 
feeling,  very  seldom  heard.  In  the  mad  scene- 
she  gave  a  rare  example  of  vocalization  with  the 
flute  obligato  by  Sign  or  Lombardo. 

Mr.  Vilmant  acted  and  sung  the  role  of  "Ash- 
ton  '  with  his  usual  enunciation,  and  not  com- 
mon intelligence.  1 1  is  "Cruda  funesta  smania  " 
was  sung  in  masterly  style,  and  was  encored. 
"  Chi  mi  frcna  "  and  the  following  septnor  (erro- 
neously called  a  sextet)  were  sung  a  ravir,  and 
wild  applause  demanded  a  repetition.  No  matter 
who  the  singers  arc,  this  septnor,  which  forms  the 
finale  of  the  second  act,  is  always  encored.  It 
is  the  power  of  the  music  itself,  which  forces  the 
hearer  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement— to 
which  German  opera  never  lifts  him. 

Between  the  first  and  second  acts  a  beautiful 
symphony  was  executed  by  the  orchestra,  it 
being  a  work  of  Signor  Logheder,  the  energetic 
leader.    This  symphony  is  the  introductory 


piece  to  his  opera  Adello,  the  libretto  turning 
upon  an  Italian  legend  taken  from  Manzoni's 
Tromessi  Sposi.  Even  from  only  one  hearing  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  symphony  is  the  wnrlc 
of  a  mature  musician.  It  opens  with  an  andante, 
in  which  a  splendid  and  expressive  phrase  sus- 
tained by  the  violins,  is  developed ;  then  a  spark- 
ling allegro  succeeds ;  then  an  allegro  irillanle, 

where  two  distinct  airs  are  blended  u  ilh  homo- 
geneity. A  strctta  finale,  full  of  lire,  brings  the 
piece  to  a  conclusion.  This  work  is  in  a  poly- 
phonic style,  and  adapted  to  the  modern  taste. 
It  contains  the  principle  motives  of  the  men- 
tioned opera;  harmony  and  melody  mingle  with 
Spontaneity  and  great  effect.  The  audience  re- 
ceived this  composition  with  enthusiasm,  which 
was  no  small  compliment  for  Signor  Logheder, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  his  composition  fol- 
lowed immediately  the  divine  music  of  Donizetti. 
It  is  the  general  wish  to  have  all  the  opera  given 
before  the  season  is  over.  Signor  Logheder  has 
already  proved  himself  to  l>e  not  only  a  very 
accomplished  leader,  but  also  a  composer  of 
mark.  The  orchestra  presented,  him  through 
Mr.  Morel,  an  elegant  baton  in  ebony  and  gold, 
as  a  token  of  esteem  and  admiration. 

Aula  was  given  again  on  Wednesday  to  a  lair 
house.  What  a  perfect  opera  Aula  is!  There 
is  a  luxury  of  harmony  and  melody  in  it  sufficient 
to  make  ten  ojieras.  '1  his  work  is  so  well  known 
now, that  that  it  does  not  need  BO)  furthei  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  monument  of  esthetic  and  scientific 
beauties,  which  will  be  immortal. 

Giannini  was  in  better  voice,  Signora  Peri, 
Signor  Vilmant,  Signor  Serbolini  were  in  splen- 
did voice,  and  all  were  applauded  heartily. 

Next  week  Let  Huguenots  will  be  given  in 
grand  style.  Signor  Logheder  has  to  surmount 
many  difficulties,  as  the  parts  of  the  orchestra 
received  from  New  York  are  horribly  written, 
and  the  partitura  for  himself  has  not  been  sent 
at  all.  Signor  Cavalini,  the  chorus-master,  has 
also  a  good  deal  of  work,  as  the  chorus  which  was 
to  sing  in  the  now  defunct  Fabbri  troupe  knew 
only  half  the  opera  Mr.  Rosewald  having  made 
so  many  cuts  when  Mrs.  Fabbri  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  give  it  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

Miss  Kay  Templeton's  comic  opera  troupe 
opened  its  second  week  with  Olivette,  to  a  fair 
house.  The  sparkling  music,  the  elegant  style 
of  Miss  Templcton,  the  fine  voice  of  Signor 
Olmi,  the  clever  acting  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  chorus,  all  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  performance.  Next  week  Au- 
dran's  new  opera,  La  Belle  Coquette,  will  be  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Schuman  Ladies'  Club  gave  last  week  a 
recital  at  Bhai'  lirith'  Hall,  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
excellent  singing  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Right  mire. 
As  the  Schuman  Ladies'  Club  is  but  a  female 
Loring  club,  it  would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Loring  to 
form  only  one  club,  combining  the  female  with 
the  male  club.  This  union  would  make  a  very 
imposing  choral  combination,  which  could  be 
able  to  execute  more  elaborate  works. 

The  Royal  Middy  has  been  revived  at  the 
Tivoli,  to  good  business  all  through  the  week. 
On  Monday  Little  Red  Ruling  Hood  will  be  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.  In- 
tensive stage  alterations  have  been  made,  and 
other  improvements,  necessary  for  the  occasion. 

The  promised  Spanish  opera  did  not  take 
place  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  It  appears 
that  the  troupe  had  no  money  to  pay  the  pa  ssage 
from  Los  Angeles  here,  so  manager  Berl  broke 
all  engagements.  His  business  outline  for  the 
Grand  Opera  House  is  the  production  of  the 
Tour  of  the  World  for  next  week,  to  be  followed 
by  an  extended  season  of  Nena  Sahib,  a  French 
spectacular  play.  '  ■ 

DIMINISHED  SEVENTHS. 

losephy  w  ill  be  among  us  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. ,  . 

The  Carleton  Opera  company  will  follow  the 
Templcton  company  at  the  Mush. 

Irving's  opening  date  in  San  Francisco  is  now 
fixed  for  the  middle  of  February  next. 

The  Wallack  company  will  be  seen  in  Chicago 
two  weeks  on  its  return  from  San  Francisco. 

Signor  Spiro  Samara's  new  opera.  Medji,  will 
probably  be  given  at  Bologna  in  the  autumn. 

Ruben  stein's  new  opera,  Der  Papagel,  will,  it 

is  said,  be  produced  November  1st,  at  Hamburg. 

W.  D.  Howell 5  has  sold  a  play  to  the  Madison 
Square  management.  It  will  follow  May  Blos- 
som . 

Gounod  is  writing  a  life  of  Mario,  the  cele- 
brated tenor.  His  work  upon  Wagner  is  nearly 
completed. 

The  new  tenor  of  the  Italiens,  in  Paris,  is 
named  M.  I.ubert,  anil  was  discovered  in  a  wine- 
shop at  Bordeaux. 

Miss  Alice  Neyman,  of  Chicago,  has  made  a 

success  al  Litza,  Italy,  as  "Juliet,  in  Bellini's 
/  Monteechi  e  Capuletti. 

Kiva,  a  new  tenor,  said  to  J>c  greater  than 
Massini  or  Tamagno,  is  to  make  his  debut  in 
I'aris,  in  Robert  the  Devil 

Mr.  |nnck  was  heialded  as  the  successor  of 
Waehlel;  now  he  is  announced  as  a  Wilhclinj 
on  the  violin.    What  next? 

Rudolph  Kreutzer,  the  famous  French  violin- 
ist, will  have  a  monument  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory in  his  native  city,  Versailles. 

M.  Galleotti,  who  obtained  a  second  prize  at 
the  late  pianb-ibrte  competition  al  the  Conserva- 
toire, I'aris,  is  aged  orfly  twelve. 

Cambiaggio  has  gone  to  New  York,  to  make 
arrangements  for  an  operatic  season.  Tom 
Magutre  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 


Miss  Nettie  Car|xmter,  of  New  York,  a  young 
lady  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  took  the  first  prize 
al  the  l'.uis  Conservatoire,  for  violin  playing. 

The  professorship  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 
servatory, lor"  which  thirty  foieign  pianists  had 
applied, 'is  to  be  offered  to  Mile.  Sophie  M. nter. 

Early  Itexl  month  the  experiment  of  electric 
footlights  is  to  be  tried  at  the  Paris  Opera.  If 
the  experiment  succeeds,  the  new  lights  will  be 

permanently 'employed. 

It  is  reported  that  Tamberlik,  the  veteran 
tenor,  will  assume  the  direction  of  the  Vocal 
Academy  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished under  his  auspici  s. 

Alice  Lingard  holds  her  own  in  London.  Her 
success  in  ('ailed  Bail;  has  lirmly  established 
her  in  public  favor.  Her  many  friends  in 
America  will  lie  glad  to  hear  this. 

Miss  Dora  HenningS  has  been  engaged  as 
prima  donna  for  the  Cincinnati  Festival,  which 
takes  place. during  the  latter  part  of  next  month. 
The  festival  will  continue  for  one  week. 

Berlin  has  produced  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of 
a  Lilliputian  opera  company.  The  artists  range 
from  twenty-two  to  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-two  inches  in 
height. 

India,  one  of  Flotow's  early  operas,  is  to  lie 
revived  in  Berlin.  It  is  said  to  he  as  melodious 
as  the  general  favorite,  Martha,  and  the  man- 
agers ofthe  enterprise  expect  to  have  it  become 
as  popular. 

Clara  MrinkerhofT  says  that  the  want  of  expres- 
sion in  singers  is  occasioned  by  a  "  lack  of  vital 
contact  from  cerebrum  to  the  grand  ganglion  or 
solar-plexus."  We  always  knew  it  was' some- 
thing.    Thanks,  Madame  1!. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Victor  Hugo,  in 
Paris,  Mine.  Rhea  so  thoroughly  captivated  hnn 
by  her  enthusiastic  description  of  America  and 

its  people  that  the  great  poet  replied  :  "  I  think 
I  must  visit  that  glorious  country  shortly." 

The  new  American  singers  will  enter  upon  a 
professional  career  in  Europe  this  season,  with 
fair  prospects  of  success.  Mrs.  Ramelsburg,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  has  been  here  for  several  years, 
is  a  handsome  woman,  with  a  powerful  and  brill- 
iant voice.  She  has  adopted  Mine.  Monti  as 
her  stage  name.  Miss  Alice  Neyman  is  the  other 
lady,  whose  voice  is  described  as  "a  delicate, 
flexible,  light  soprano,"  which  is  expected  to 
take  an  immediate  and  firm  hold  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  her  audiences. 

The  movements  of  some  notable  singers  are 
chronicled  as  follows  by  Cherubino,  In  the  Lon- 
don Figaro:  Mine.  Albini  remains  in  London 
for  the  present,  but  a  provincial  concert  is  in 
contemplation.  Mine.  Patti  is  in  Wales,  and 
will  remain  there  till  October,  when  she  goes  to 
Paris  to  give  three  performances,  prior  to  sailing 
for  America.  Mine.  Pauline  Lucca  is  at  her 
villa  near  Vienna,  and  in  the  winter  she  goes 
with  Mine.  Durand  to  sing  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Mine.  Sembrich  is  at  Dresden,  holiday -making, 
prior  to  a  season  in  Spain.  Mine.  Tremelli  has 
left  for  Vienna.  Mme.  Fursch-Madi  has  left 
England,  and  it  is  said  she  will  spend  the  winter 
in  America. 

The  Ligarn,  of  Paris,  has  discovered  that  the 
great  cantalrice  Falcon — the  original  "  Valen- 
tine" in  the  Huguenots — who  made  such  a  mark 
on  the-  French  stage  that  her  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  certain  roles,  and  who  quitted 
the  theater  more  than  forty  years  since,  is  still 
living,  forgotten  and  ignored,  within  a  stonc's- 
throw  of  the  scene  of  her  former  triumphs.  The 
same  paper  also  relates  the  story  of  another  star 
who  had  disappeared  from  the  artistic  firma- 
ment. Many  years  ago  Mme.  Album  was  pass- 
ing through  Como,  when  she  heard  that  the 
great  Pasla  was  living  obscurely  in  a  villa  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  She  resolved  location 
her,  and  -on  tinging  at  her  door  was  received  by 
a  dirty,  slovenly,  unkempt  old  woman,  whom 
Alboni  supposed  was  her  servant.  The  woman 
showed  her  into  a  room,  and  then  left,  saying, 
"Signora  Pasta  will  be  here  directly."  Mme. 
Pasta  appeared,  and  Alboni  recognized  the  ven- 
erable person  who  had  opened  tile  door  to  her, 
but  with  her  negligent  toilet  slightly  repaired. 
Pasta,  anticipating  Alboni's  surprise,  remarked, 
"  You  did  not  expect  to  see  me  in  that  state; 
but  I  keep  no  servant,  for  I  have  a  horror  of 
mercenaries."  In  reply  to  the  question  of  her 
visitor  whether  she  had  not  some  other  occupa- 
tion than  her  household,  she  said:  "I  am  still 
indebted  to  music  for  my  happiest  moments. 

There  are  times  when  the  sacred  lire  breaks  out 
afresh,  and  then  adieu  to  my  gardening  and  house- 
wifery." She  had  opi  ned  her  piano;  her  fingers 
strayed  over  the  ivories  as  if  seeking  for  some 
forgotten  melody,  and  then  her  voice  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  the  magnificent  cavatina  from 
Tancrede  di  Tdnti  TdTpiti.    It  was  like  the 

evocation  of  a  past  magic  world.  The  aged  lady 
had  become  tratisligured  ;  sin-  had  recovered  her 
youth.    E<;o. 

I  often  think,  writes  Galh,  that  we  lack  in  the 
United  States  coinnion-sense  morality.  This 

country  is  the  paradise  of  dirty  pictures.  You 

take  a  great,  noble  street  like  ''.roadway,  and 
every  few  rods  along  it  are  exhibited  the  more  or 
less  exposed  bodies  of  actresses  and  variety-show 
people.  I  was  not  aware  that  this  was  excep- 
tional in  the  United  States  until  I  went  to 
Vienna  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  there  I  saw- 
in  a  conspicuous  place  a  large  announcement : 
"American  bold  pictures."  When  1  came  to 
look  I  found  that  only  Prance  and  the  United 
States  competed  in  lewd  exhibitions.  The  pho- 
tographic art  in  »his  country  is  grossly  involved 
in  tli.'  spread  of  immorality.  The-  pi  i  \  ate  collec- 
tions nf  rich  and  refined  men  abound  in  indecent 
books  anil  pictures,  of  which  they  are  rather 
proud.  While  in  the  Western  slates  some  ol 
the  people  are  excited  aboul  I  he  broad  -spread 
sale  of  liquor,  and  want  a  Prohibition  President. 
The  area  of  licentiousness  is  almost  equal  to  thai 
of  ntm.  A  system  of  hurrying  on  our  girls  pro- 
ceeds everywhere,     The   patents.  Instead  of 

ki-'-ping  their  girls  in  plain  clothes  and  Standing 
them  in  the  background,  put  silk  stockings  and 
clock  stockings,  and  low-quartered  shoes  and 
dresses  half  decently  cut,  upon  them,  and  push 
them  to  the  front  in  ball-rooms;  and  then  sit 
back,  enjoying  the  compliments  paid  them. 


SANDFORD&  SUBLBTT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 

Dr.  Rowei  1  's  Firk  or  Life,  $i,  at  all 

gists.    A  positive  cure  lor  rheumatism. 


$i<;  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $.15 
bu)s  $.'oo.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   BROOKS  &  <  <>.,  316  Pine  street. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  as  a  blood  purifier,  is 
found  in  Sl.AVKN's  CALIFORNIA  FRD1T  SALT. 
Try  it.    All  druggists  have  it. 

A  new  map  of  San  Francisco  has  been  issued 
by  Warren  Molt, that  is  declared  by  experts  to  be 
the  best  yet  made.  Il  is.)',  by  S'.  feet,  beauti- 
fully printed,  and  is  a  mirror  ofthe  city  down  to 
the  smallest  detail. 

A  NEW  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  a  new 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and   forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  In.  11 

most  successful  in  his  designs.     The  1  ns  are 

all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
bouse  lias  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  OUI 
large  hotels— elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  I  est  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress;  has  had  much  experience, 

which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patron*,  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 

MISSION  STREET,    Briwkkn  Fourth  and  Finn 

ROBT.  (i.  INGERSOLL 

Will  deliver  his  Great  Lecture,  entitled, 

LIBERTY  OF  MAN,  WOMAN  and  CHILD, 
* 

ON  SUNDAY  NIGHT,  Sep rriM ukr  28th, 
At  Grand  Open  House. 

PRICES  TO  SUIT  EVERYBODY  :  11.50, 11.00, 

SO  and  75  Cents. 

Box  Oflide  open  dairy  from  ten  to  six. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opciiiliii^,  Moiitl.iy,  Sctitviiihci  ?2<1.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  L>AY  an  h  EVENING,  Sundays 
ami  Tuesday  Nights  c\»:-  pted 

ADM  ISSION ,  *4fi  Cents.  ( rUmpetent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L   WALTON,  Manager. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[TO,  22  AND  24  (JKAKY.J 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    EN    Til  10    WOELD ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 


or  th.e  skill  :rn<i  Gteniua 

OK  THK 

JAPANESE. 


C\I.L  Ot'TKN, 

Stay  Lon<;, 


Ask  Onus  noNS, 
Don't  I'ukchask. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORA  HONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

Jt^T'    OflfN    Kv  l<  N  I  Nr ,'.  'fU 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

HOOK     AM)   .MM!  I'lMNTKR 

U  l  i  lay  BtrMt, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Samouie  streets) 
SAN  KRANCISCO. 

w.  s.  Wood.  R.  H.  Llovd. 

[  LOYD   &  WOOD, 
ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 

Rooks  o  to  t3  Nkvada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  itre.ta, 


THE  SAN  F  R  AN  C  I  SCAN. 


TIPS  AND  THEIR  TAKERS 


One  of  the  chapter-headings  of  Professor  Sumner's 
keen  and  cruel  little  book  about  social  classes  is  this : 
"That  a  free  man  is  a  sovereign;  and  that  a  sovereign 
cannot  take  tips."  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some 
benevolent  person  would  cause  this  to  be  printed  in  plain 
letters,  neatly  framed,  and  conspicuously  hung_  up  in 
every  hotel  office  and  dining-room,  in  every  sleeping-car, 
in  every  minister's  study,  in  every  legislative  chamber,  and 
in  both  of  the  houses  of  Congress.  How  much  deteri- 
oration of  character  is  produced  by  the  custom  of 
bestowing  and  receiving  gratuities  cannot  be  easily  esti- 
mated;  if  the  facts  could  be  shown,  it  would  appear  to 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  moral  degradation,  and  the  first 
step  in  many  a  career  of  shame.  The  habit  of  taking 
tips,  of  expecting  small  gifts  and  unearned  concessions, 
of  looking  for  little  favors  of  one  kind  or  another,  en- 
genders a  despicable  state  of  mind,  and  strips  a  man  of 
all  manliness.  He  is  simply  a  mendicant;  he  differs 
from  the  beggar  in  the  street  only  in  the  method  of  his 
appeal.  The  beggar  is  brother  to  the  thief,  and  the  taker 
of  tips  has  entered  on  the  broad  road  to  beggary.  No 
man  can  keep  his  self-respect  who  sets  out  on  this  career; 
and  when  self-respect  is  gone  the  foundations  of  char- 
acter arc  undermined. 

Professor  Sumner's  trenchant  apothegm  concentrates 
the  truth  respecting  this  matter  into  a  burning  ray  that 
ought  to  penetrate  the  consciences  of  a  generation  of 
mendicants.    "A  member  of  a  free  democracy  is,  in  a 

sense,  a  sovereign.    He  has  no  superior  He 

wants  to  be  subject  to  no  man.  He  wants  to  be  equal  to 
his  fellows,  as  all  sovereigns  are  equal.  So  be  it;  but  he 
cannot  escape  the  deduction  that  he  calls  no  man  to  his 
aid.  The  other  sovereigns  will  not  respect  his  independ- 
ence if  he  becomes  dependent;  and  they  cannot  respect 
his  equality  if  he  sues  for  favors."  There  is  the  whole 
matter  in  a  nutshell.  The  taker  of  tips  abdicates  his 
sovereignty.  He  proclaims  himself  no  longer  independ- 
ent. He  acknowledges  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  man 
whose  gratuities  he  expects  and  solicits. 

It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that  white  native 
Americans  of  the  working  classes  are  not  greatly  addicted 
to  the  acceptance  of  gratuities.  Something  in  the  genius 
of  American  Institutions  has  hitherto  kept  our  poorer 

Ceople  from  falling  into  this  degradation.  The  American 
as  been  taught  that  he  is  a  sovereign ;  and  he  feels  the 
force  of  Professor  Sumner's  deduction  from  this  principle. 
The  takers  of  tips  in  this  country  are  largely  negroes  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth.  The  employments  in  which  tips 
are  regularly  accepted,  as  those  of  servants  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  porters  and  stewards  on  ships  and  steam- 
boats and  sleeping-cars,  are  almost  wholly  monopolized 
by  foreigners  and  negroes.  The  white  native  American 
has  his  faults  and  his  vices,  he  is  often  an  extremely  dis- 
agreeable person,  but  he  is  not  often  found  clamoring  for 
backsheesh. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  native  of  a  country  in  which 
distinctions  of  rank  are  firmly  established  should  be  ad- 
dicted to  such  practices.  He  has  been  taught  that  he  is 
inferior  to  many  of  those  about  him ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  accept  at  their  hands  unearned  favors. 
The  social  gradations  to  which  he  is  accustomed  justify 
the  bestowing  and  the  receiving  of  gratuities.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  any  such  relation  in  a  democracy,  and  the 
introduction  of  these  practices  among  us  is  therefore  de- 
moralizing. The  taker  of  tips  acknowledges  himself  to 
belong  to  an  inferior  class,  and  there  is  no  foundation  for 
any  such  distinction;  the  only  difference  between  himself 
and  the  man  from  whom  he  takes  the  tip  is  that  the  other 
has  a  little  more  money.  For  a  dime  ne  degrades  him- 
self. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  those  who  bestow  these  gratui- 
ties are  well  pleased  to  do  so  for  this  very  reason.  The 
ceremony  symbolizes  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  a  su- 
perior class.  When  a  man  takes  a  dime  from  our  hands, 
it  is  a  confession  on  his  part  that  we  are  superior  beings. 
He  knows  full  well  that  we  would  not  accept  a  dime  at 
his  hands.  The  proclamation  and  acknowledgment  of 
this  superiority  pleases  the  vanity  of  some  silly  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  abhorrence  felt  by  many  persons 
for  this  practice  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  allow  any  man  to  make  the  abject  confession 
concerning  himself  that  is  involved  in  the  taking  of  tips. 
The  exaction  of  this  tribute  here  and  there  is  sufficiently 
annoying,  but  it  is  a  small  matter, after  all;  the  dropping 
down  into  virtual  mendicancy  of  a  large  class  of  their 
fellow-citizens  is  a  great  matter ;  in  that  social  injury  they 
desire  to  have  no  part. 

So  far  as  the  colored  people  are  concerned,  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  gratuities  is  a  natural  fruit  of  generations 
of  slavery.  The  pity  is  that,  having  got  their  liberty,  they 
should  be  so  willing  to  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  and 
inferiority.  Those  who  have  grown  up  among  the  colored 
people  at  the  South  say  that  many  of  them  are  disinclined 
to  make  definite  agreements  for  personal  services.  They 
prefer  to  establish  a  sort  of  dependency  upon  those  whom 
they  serve,  and  to  take  their  compensation  in  the  form  of 
occasional  gifts. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  gratuities  received  by  {sort- 
ers, stewards,  waiters  and  others,  in  public  houses  and 
public  conveyances,  are  unearned  extras,  since  these 
employes  are,  or  ought  to  be,  paid  for  rendering  the  ser- 
vices for  which  the  tips  are  taken.  Hut  this  assumption 
would  not,  in  all  cases,  be  well  founded.  That  these 
employes  ought  to  be  well  paid  by  their  employers  istrue; 
but  many  of  them  are  not.  One  of  our  leading  palace- 
car  companies,  for  example,  though  a  rich  corporation,  is 
said  to  pay  its  porters  only  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  This 
is  scarcely  enough  to  keep  them  from  starving;  and  the 
company  expects  that  their  compensation  will  be  made 
up  from  the  gifts  of  the  passengers!  But  the  porters  are 
not  allowed  to  ask  the  passengers' gratuities ;  if  gifts  thus 
solicited  are  reported  to  the  company,  the  amount  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  porters'  wages.  Thus  the  rich  company 
has  organized  mendiancy  into  it  system  ;  it  makes  a  portion 
of  its  employes  subsist  on  money  which  they  may  not 


take  as  earnings,  but  must  take  as  a  gratuity.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  demoralizing  system,  and  the  company  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  men  should  be  paid  fair 
wages  for  their  work,  and  the  system  of  gratuities  should 
be  suppressed.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  many 
other  great  corporations,  and  to  nearly  all  the  keepers  of 
hotels  and  restaurants.  The  protection  of  the  traveling 
public  against  these  petty  exactions  is  often  urged,  but 
that  is  of  secondary  consequence.  The  great  reason  for 
abating  this  evil  is  the  need  of  preserving  from  degrada- 
tion the  men  on  whom  the  gratuities  are  bestowed. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  considerations  here  suggested 
are  applicable  not  only  to  sleeping-car  porters  and  hotel 
waiters,  but  to  many  persons  in  higher  stations.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  that  Senator  Charles  Sumner's  rule 
against  the  receipt  from  interested  persons  of  small  favors 
— and  large  ones,  as  well — is  not  universal  among  Ameri- 
can "  statesmen." — Century. 


MR.  HAR(i  RAVE'S  EFFORT. 


William  P.  Hargrave  was  an  exponent  of  the  higher 
culture,  and  he  had  but  just  completed  the  post-graduate 
course  at  Harvard  before  he  arrived  in  Steel  Plate,  Ari- 
zona. His  Alma  Mater  had  endowed  him  with  a  fine 
appreciation  of  his  intellectual  superiority  and  a  good 
taste  in  the  selection  of  neckscarfs,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  outfit,  when  he  reached  Steel  Plate,  consisted  of  a 
high  moral  purpose  and  a  return  ticket  to  Boston,  good 
for  one  month. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Hargrave 's  belief  that  the  West  pre- 
sented a  finer  field  for  the  development  of  the  intellect 
and  the  advancement  of  the  species  than  an  effete  East. 
Therefore,  when  he  learned  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
Boicie  Knife,  the  only  newspaper  in  Steel  Plate,  was  offer- 
ing that  property  for  sale,  he  at  once  closed  a  bargain 
with  him,  and  started  for  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hargrave's  outfit  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey 
was  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  it  was  upon  his  arrival 
at  his  destination.  He  left  Boston  with  two  trunks  and  a 
few  hundred  dollars ;  but,  when  he  stopj)ed  over  a  tew 
days  in  Chicago,  he  left  the  money  with  an  acquaintance 
he  had  made  on  the  cars,  so  that  he  should  not  be  robbed 
on  the  highway,  for  Mr.  Hargrave  had  read  about  Chi- 
cago; and  when  he  was  ready  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
his  new  acquaintance  was  unable  to  find  him  to  return 
the  money.  Therefore,  Mr.  Hargrave  left  his  trunks  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  Palmer  House  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  went  on  to  Arizona  without  them.  At 
first  the  sensation  of  wearing  the  same  linen  continuously 
was  irksome,  but  he  became  accustomed  to  it  by  degrees, 
and  found  it  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

Mr.  Hargrave  had  informed  his  aunt,  when  she  begged 
him  not  to  court  certain  death  by  publishing  a  paper 
in  Arizona,  that  the  men  of  the  free  untrammeled  West 
were  simple  children  of  nature,  who  despised  shams  and 
loved  the  truth,  and  that  when  they  learned  that  he  was 
laboring  honestly  for  their  advancement  they  w;ould  love 
and  respect  him,  while  his  intellect  and  erudition  would 
command  their  reverence  and  admiration.  Mind,  he 
told  her,  was  always  powerful,  and  would  ever  triumph 
over  mere  force.  Mr.  Hargrave's  aunt  did  not  know 
what  her  nephew  meant,  but  she  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  his  argument,  and  insisted  upon  his  pur- 
chasing a  return  ticket  before  he  left  Boston. 

Destiny  arranged  that  the  Bowie  Knife  should  be  given 
a  sensation  the  first  week  of  the  new  editor's  arrival  in 
Steel  Plate.  A  gentleman,  who  formed  one  of  the  party 
that  was  escorting  a  drove  of  cattle  to  another  section  of 
the  territory,  dropped  into  a  local  faro  bank  and  suffered 
a  financial  crash.  He  chose  to  be  offended  when  the 
cashier  refused  to  permit  him  to  play  on  credit,  and  re- 
venged himself  by  shooting  a  prominent  citizen  who 
carried  on  a  branch  of  the  Occasional  Abstinence  Society 
in  another  street.  The  police  were  called  upon,  and  the 
stranger  galloj>ed  out  to  his  friends,  who  left  their  cattle 
and  came  into  Steel  Plate  to  preserve  order.  They 
quickly  decided  that  the  only  method  of  preventing  a  riot 
was  to  clean  out  the  faro  bank,  and  they  purified  it  ac- 
cordingly, much  to  the  gratification  of  the  local  under- 
taker and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  finances. 

Mr.  Hargrave  was  not  slow  to  recognize  his  opportunity, 
and  he  turned  himself  loose  on  an  editorial  which,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  aunt  that  night,  was  calculated  to  have  an 
instantaneous  and  remarkable  effect.  His  prediction  was 
verified. 

The  morning  the  Bowie  Knife  was  issued  Mr.  Hargrave 
came  down  to  his  office  early,  that  he  might  be  ready  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  prominent  citizens  and 
municipal  officers  whom  he  had  sent  marked  copies  of  the 
pajier.  He  was  reading  his  editorial  for  the  twenty-fourth 
time,  and  had  marked  one  or  two  sentences  that  he  de- 
cided to  revise  in  case  the  public  insisted  upon  his  pub- 
lishing the  article  in  pamphlet  form,  when  the  door 
ojiened  and  the  Mayor  of  Steel  Plate  strode  in. 

He  wore  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  and  a  frown  so  terrible 
that  Mr.  Hargrave  almost  shriveled  up  under  it. 

"  Whar,"  inquired  the  Mayor  with  forced  calmness, 
pointing  to  Mr.  Hargrave's  editorial  with  the  end  of  a 
rawhide,  "  is  the  dashed  blank  what  wrote  that?" 

Mr.  Hargrave  afterwards  confessed  to  his  aunt  that  at 
this  moment  all  his  ideas  concerning  the  superiority  of 
mind  over  matter  underwent  a  complete  revulsion,  and 
he  realized  that  nothing  but  presence  of  mind,  combined, 
if  possible,  with  absence  of  body,  would  save  him  for 
further  efforts  in  the  advancement  of  his  race. 

"The  editor,"  Mr.  Hargrave  replied  promptly,  "has 
gone  out." 

"  I'll  set  until  he  gits  back,"  said  the  Mayor,  taking  a 
chair  and  putting  his  feet  on  the  editor's  desk. 

"  I'll  just  step  out  and  send  him  in,"  suggested  Mr. 
Hargrave,  trembling  lest  the  Mayor  should  order  him  to 
remain. 

But  the  official  took  no  further  notice  of  him,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Hargrave  bade  a  silent  farewell  to  his  sur- 
roundings, and  regretted  that  he  dared  not  return  to  get 


the  Bible  his  aunt  had  given  him  before  he  had  left 
Boston,  from  his  desk.  But  he  had  scarcely  closed  the 
office  door  on  the  outside  when  there  loomed  up  a  tall 
stranger  of  ferocious  aspect,  whom  Mr.  Hargrave  rec- 
ognized as  the  gentleman  who  had  conducted  the  raid 
on  the  faro  bank. 

"  P. 'long  inside?"  inquired  the  stranger,  easily. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Mr.  Hargrave,  feeling  very  much 
like  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  who  fled 
from  a  lion  and  was  met  by  a  bear.  "  Whom  did  you 
want  to  see?" 

"  The  dashed  blank  what  calls  himself  the  editor,"  re- 
plied the  stranger,  savagely. 

"  He's  inside  with  his  feet  on  the  desk,"  said  Mr.  Har- 
grave, in  a  moment  of  inspiration. 

The  stranger  entered ;  and  Mr.  Hargrave  only  waited 
to  see  him  clinch  with  the  Mayor,  and  to  notice  that 
official  bite  a  piece  out  of  his  ear  and  suffer  the  loss  of 
two-birds  of  his  beard,  and  then  he  departed,  sadly  but 
not  slowly. 

When  he  took  up  a  newspaper  in  Des  Moines,  a  day  or 
two  later,  he  read  that  the  entire  village  of  Steel  Plate 
had  been  sacked  by  Indians,  as  was  presumed,  and  burned 
to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hargrave  informed  his  aunt  that  he  felt  that  his 
first  efforts  in  the  upbuilding  of  mankind  had  not  been 
an  entire  success. — Life. 


MASKS  ON  VELVET  CHEEKS. 

"  Yes,"  said  a  fashionable  lady  to  a  New  York  fournal 
reporter  the  other  day,  "  women  often  ruin  their  com- 
plexions by  the  use  of  the  wrong  cosmetics,  especially 
during  warm  weather.  Now,  if  you  know  anything  about 
the  skin  and  the  actions  of  various  preparations  upon  it, 
you  can  see  how  easily  this  may  be  done.  Why,  I  know 
women  who  would  otherwise  be  handsome  if  they  knew 
how  to  do  up  their  complexions,  or  if  they  had  patience 
and  perseverance  enough  to  let  natural  aids  help  them. 

"What  do  I  mean  by  natural  aids?  Well,  I  will  tell 
you.  Even  the  coarsest  and  roughest  complexions  may 
be  made  fine  and  smooth  if  the  owner  has  patience,  and 
it  requires  a  good  deal.  First,  of  course,  the  blood  should 
be  purified  by  a  couple  of  doses  of  charcoal,  magnesia  or 
sulphur,  and  it  is  best  to  get  the  help  of  a  physician  on 
this  point.  Then  the  diet  must  be  plain  and  the  meals 
eaten  regularly,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  patient  must  be  in 
bed,  for  beauty's  hours  for  sleep  are  before  midnight. 

"  But  all  this  will  not  make  the  skin  fine,  you  say. 
Truly,  no;  but  wait  a  little.  Every  night  the  lady  above 
mentioned  must  put  on  a  mask  of  some  white  stuff  that 
has  been  soaked  in  water,  and  it  must  remain  on  night 
after  night  for  at  least  six  weeks ;  then  the  skin  will  be 
fine  ancl  white.  You  see,  the  wet  cloth  or  mask  excludes 
the  air,  and  the  outer  layers  of  the  cuticle  come  off  by 
degrees.  The  face  should  be  washed  during  this  period 
with  rain-water,  or  water  that  has  been  boiled,  and  allowed 
to  cool,  and  must  be  dried  with  a  soft  cloth. 

"Never  rub  the  face  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  do  not 
rub  up  and  down  at  all,  because  such  a  process  roughens 
the  skin  and  brings  out  red  blotches  upon  it ;  when  bath- 
ing, however,  always  rub  the  body  vigorously.  Now,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  pimples  and  blotches  come  out  on  the 
face,  and  nowhere  else  on  the  body.  This  is  because  the 
face  is  washed  more  frequently,  and  the  pores  are  opened 
for  the  impurities  of  the  body  to  escape." 

"  Have  you  any  good  cosmetics  for  sunburn  and 
freckles?  You  know  this  is  the  season  for  them,  and  the 
belles  will  want  to  remove  them  before  the  o|ieningof  the 
winter  season,"  asked  the  Journal  reporter,  as  he  sat, 
pencil  in  hand,  trying  to  aid  all  the  beautiful  readers  of 
the  fournal. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  lady,  "  nothing  is  more  easier  to 
remove  than  tan.  If  that  is  all  the  trouble,  a  girl  should 
be  happy;  besides,  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  much  tanned 
this  summer,  you  know,  and  it  wears  off  itself  after 
awhile. 

"Cold  cream — genuine  cream,  I  mean — is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  sunburn,  and  is  also  excellent  for  heated 
skin.  It  should  be  put  on  before  retiring,  and  not  dis- 
turbed until  morning.  Then  for  freckles,  which  are  not 
so  pretty  or  so  easy  to  remove,  a  cosmetic  of  one  cucum- 
ber cut  ia  thin  slices  and  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  sweet 
milk  is  excellent.  It  should  be  applied  the  same  as  the 
cream,  until  the  freckles  disappear.  Vinegar  and  milk, 
lemon-juice  and  cream,  are  all  excellent  for  removing 
freckles  and  for  whitening  the  complexion. 

"Over-heating  and  chilliness  are  both  detrimental  to 
the  beauty  of  the  skin,"  continued  the  little  lady.  "Also 
great  excitement  or  overwork  of  any  kind.  Soap  should 
not  be  used  on  the  face  at  all,  and  rain-water  is  much 
better  than  that  from  Croton  lake." 

"  But  suppose  ladies  want  to  use  paint  and  powder, 
which  are  the  best  kinds  for  this  season? "  queried  the 
reporter. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  little  lady,  as  she  smoothed  her 
pretty  white  cheek  with  a  milk-white  hand,  "such  cos- 
metics will  ruin  the  skin,  and  it  requires  an  artist  to  put 
them  on,  especially  in  the  daytime,  so  they  will  not  be 
detected.  There  is  no  objection  to  one's  using  the  baby- 
powder,  especially  after  a  bath.  It  takes  the  unpleasant 
gloss  from  the  face,  and  it  is  also  cooling.  But  the  skin 
should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  it  is  applied,  and  then  it 
should  be  put  on  with  a  little  piece  of  chamois  skin. 

"  Now,  if  ladies  will  powder  and  rouge,  they  should  do 
it  verv  carefully  at  this  season.  A  little  cream  powder 
should  be  put  on  for  the  daylight,  and  the  very  faintest 
tinge  of  rose  on  the  cheeks,  but  not  in  one  round  spot. 
It  is  well  to  put  more  powder  over  the  rouge  and  not  both 
together.  The  neck  and  ears  should  be  powdered,  and 
the  latter  slightly  tinted  with  the  carmine.  The  eyebrows 
and  hair  about  the  forehead  should  be  well  brushed  so 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  powder  showing.  For  evening  a 
white  powder  may  be  used,  and  a  little  deeper  tint  on  the 
cheeks.  Ladies  who  are  stout  and  easily  heated  should 
take  care,  however,"  said  the  little  lady,  in  conclusion, 
"  that  they  do  not  overheat  themselves,  or  the  rouge  may 
I  come  off  in  big  tears." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  HUMOR. 


Very  Big  Boy.  Please,  Miss  Blank,  I  don't  think  father 
would  like  to  have  me  "  kept  in  "  after  school. 

Pretty  Young  Teacher.  Why,  not,  if  he  knows  it  is  for 
breaking:  the  rules? 

Big  Boy.    This  is  leap  year,  you  know. 

She  let  him  off. 


First  Bostonian.  I  sec  that  Philadelphia  claims  to  be 
the  home  of  science. 

Second  Bostonian.    What  nonsense ! 

First  Bostonian.  But  the  claim  is  made  in  all  serious- 
ness. 

Second  Bostonian.  Well,  let  'em  claim;  they  ha'n't  got 
Sullivan. 


Max.  I  see  that  the  young  ladies  at  the  summer  re- 
sorts are  taking  informal  presidential  ballots  with  bonbons. 

Nax.  Yes ;  I  was  present  at  one  of  those  ballots,  but 
could  not  wait  until  the  result  was  announced.  I  noticed, 
however,  that  Cleveland  got  thirteen  votes. 

Max.  Indeed?  But  if  you  did  not  hear  the  result  an- 
nounced, how  could  you  tell? 

Nax.    I  counted  the  blushes. 


Mrs.  Anglomaniac.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  treat  it  is 
to  hear  you  talk.  You  have  been  in  England  so  long 
that  every  word  you  utter  reminds  me  of  the  delightful 
lords  and  dukes  I  used  to  meet. 

Returned  Tourist.  Pardon  me,  but  England  is  the 
only  country  I  did  not  visit. 

Mrs.  Anglomaniac .  Indeed!  How  strange!  I  was  sure 
you  had  acquired  the  English  vocal  tones. 

Returned  Tourist.    No,  it  is  only  a  cold  in  the  head. 


Mr.  Winks.  I  see  that  Mary  L.  Booth  gets  four  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  editing  Harpet's  Bazar. 

Mrs.  Winks.  Four  thousand  dollars!  and  just  for 
writing  a  few  lines  every  week. 

Mr.  Winks.  Oh,  she  has  more  to  do  than  that.  She 
has  charge  of  the  entire  paper. 

Mrs.  Winks.    Not  the  patterns,  too? 

Mr.  Winks.    Oh,  yes. 

Mrs.  Winks.  Then  what  in  the  world  does  George 
William  Curtis  do? 


City  Editor.    See  here,  you  told  me  you  had  had  ex- 
perience as  a  reporter. 
New  Man.  Yes. 

City  Editor.  Then  how  does  it  happen  that  you  use 
such  unjoumalistic  language  as  this:  "The  Honorable 
William  Blank  next  addressed  the  meeting"  ? 

New  Man.    Isn't  that  all  right? 

City  Editor.  All  right !  It's  all  wrong !  One  would 
think  the  meeting  was  in  favor  of  our  own  ticket !  Why, 
sir,  it's  an  opposition  meeting ! 

New  Man.  I  can't  see  what  difference  that  makes. 
How  should  I  write  it? 

City  Editor.    "  Bill  Blank  next  harangued  the  crowd ! " 


/ones.  See  here.  Smith,  I  don't  like  to  hurry  you 
away  from  the  boys,  but  you  are  a  married  man,  and  I'm 
afraid  you  will  have  trouble  if  you  stay  any  later;  it  is 
nearly  midnight. 

Smith.    Oh,  don't  worry  about  me;  I'm  all  right. 

Jones.  But  you  said  that  Mrs.  S.  nearly  took  the  roof 
off  when  you  got  home  after  midnight. 

Smith.    Yes,  but  there  is  no  danger  this  evening. 

Jones.    Won't  she  be  awake? 

Smith.    Oh,  she  will  be  wide  awake  enough,  but  my 
eldest  daughter  had  her  beau  with  her  this  evening. 
Jones.    What  difference  can  that  make? 

Smith.  A  very  big  difference.  She  will  have  ali  the 
clocks  two  hours  slow. 


First  Patriot.  It  is  a  shame  to  have  such  a  small  navy. 
There  are  not  half  a  dozen  vessels  fit  for  war. 

Second  Patriot.  That  is  true;  but  we  are  not  entirely 
defenseless. 

First  Patriot.    I  should  like  to  know  why? 

Second  I^atriot.  Well,  a  foreign  power  can't  do  any 
damage  without  getting  near  one  of  our  ports,  can  it? 

First  Patriot.    Certainly  not. 

Second  Patriot.    Then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  render 
the  approaches  unnavigable. 
First  J'atriot.  Impossible. 

Second  Patriot.  Nothing  easier.  We  can  just  fill  the 
channels  with  obstructions. 

First  Patriot.  Yes ;  but  what  is  there  big  enough  for 
that?    What  would  you  dump  into  the  channels? 

Second  Patriot.    The  naval  pay  rolls. 


/ones.  Glad  to  sec  you  looking  so  hearty.  You  have 
done  nobly. 

Smith.  Well,  it  is  five  years  since  I  stopped  drinking, 
and  I've  lost  all  desire  for  it. 

Jones.  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that.  You  must  have 
quite  a  little  pile  ahead  by  this  time,  now  that  all  your 
earnings  do  not  go  for  rum. 

Smith.  No;  that's  just  what  troubles  me.  Everybody 
said  I  would  have  plenty  of  money  if  I  reformed,  and 
my  income  certainly  has  increased  very  largely,  yet  I've 
not  got  as  much  as  five  cents  to  buy  myself  a  glass  of 
soda-water. 

Jones.  Strange,  very  strange.  Where  has  your  extra 
money  gone  to? 

Smith.    To  the  millinery  stores. 


A  poet  in  Germany  has  been  fined  seventy-five  dollars 
and  sent  to  prison  for  four  months.  If  German  laws  were 
introduced  here,  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan  would 
emerge  from  jail  in  1985,  and  the  public  debt  would  be 
paid  next  week  with  her  fine. 


JENNY  KISSED  ME. 


Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met — 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in. 
Time,  you  thief!  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad; 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me; 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  hut  add— 

Jenny  kissed  me!  Leigh  Hunt. 


THE  POTATO. 


I'm  a  careless  potato,  and  care  not  a  pin 

How  into  existence  I  came; 
If  they  planted  me  drill-wise  or  dibbled  me  in, 

To  me  'tis  exactly  the  same. 
The  bean  and  the  pea  may  more  loftily  tower, 

But  I  care  not  a  button  for  them; 
Defiance  I  nod  with  my  beautiful  flower 

When  the  earth  is  hoed  up  to  my  stem. 

A  Konymous. 


OLD  SCHOOL  PUNISHMENT. 


Old  Master  Brown  brought  his  ferule  down, 

And  his  face  looked  angry  and  red. 
"Go,  seat  you  there,  now,  Anthony  Blair, 

Along  with  the  girls,"  he  said. 
Then  Anthony  Blair,  with  a  mortified  air, 

With  his  head  down  on  his  breast, 
Took  his  penitent  seat  by  the  maiden  sweet 

That  he  loved  of  all,  the  best. 
And  Anthony  Blair  seemed  whimpering  there, 

But  the  rogue  only  made  believe; 
For  he  peeped  at  the  girls  with  the  beautiful  curls, 

And  ogled  them  over  his  sleeve.  Anonymous. 


IMPROVISATIONS. 


The  rose  of  your  cheek  is  precious; 

Your  eyes  are  warmer  than  wine; 
You  catch  men's  souls  in  the  meshes 

Of  curls  that  ripple  and  shine — 
But,  ah !  not  mine ! 

Your  lips  are  a  sweet  jiersuasion; 

Your  bosom  a  sleeping  sea; 
Your  voice,  with  its  fond  evasion, 

Is  a  call  and  a  charm  to  me; 
But  I  am  free ! 

As  the  white  moon  lifts  the  waters, 

You  lift  the  passions,  and  lead; 
As  a  chieftaincss  proud  with  slaughters, 

You  smile  on  the  hearts  that  bleed. 

I  see,  and  heed  !  Bayard  Taylor. 


IN  THE  BELFRY  OF  THE  NIEUWE  KERK. 

(AMSTERDAM.) 

Not  a  breath  in  the  stifled,  dingy  street! 

On  the  Stadhuis  tiles  the  sun's  strong  glow 

Lies  like  a  kind  of  golden  snow. 

In  the  square  one  almost  sees  the  heat.  • 

The  mottled  tulips  over  there 

By  the  open  casement  pant  for  air. 

Grave,  portly  burghers,  with  their  vrouws, 

Go  hat  in  hand  to  cool  their  brows. 

But  high  in  the  fretted  steeple,  where 
The  sudden  chimes  burst  forth  and  scare 
The  lazy  rooks  from  the  belfry  beam, 
And  the  ring-doves  as  they  coo  and  dream 
On  flying-buttress  or  carven  rose — 
Up  here,  mein  Gott!  a  tempest  blows  !— 
Such  a  wind  as  bends  the  forest  tree, 
And  rocks  the  great  ships  out  at  sea. 

Plain  simple  folk,  who  come  and  go 
On  humble  levels  of  life  below, 
Little  dream  o"f  the  gales  that  smite 
Mortals  dwelling  upon  the  height. 


THE  DEAR  PUBLIC. 


You  prefer  a  buffoon  to  a  scholar, 
A  harlequin  to  a  teacher, 
A  jester  to  a  statesman, 
An  Anonyma  flaring  on  horseback 
To  a  modest  and  spotless  woman — 
Brute  of  a  public ! 

You  think  that  to  sneer  shows  wisdom, 
That  a  gibe  outvalues  a  reason, 
That  slang  such  as  thieves  delight  in 
Is  fit  for  the  lips  of  the  gentle, 
And  rather  a  grace  than  a  blemish — 
Thick-headed  public! 

You  think  that  if  merit's  exalted, 
'Tis  excellent  sport  to  decry  it 
And  trail  its  good  name  in  the  gutter; 
And  that  cynics,  white-gloved  or  cravatcd, 
Are  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  all  things — 
Ass  of  a  public  ! 

You  think  that  success  must  be  merit, 
That  honor  and  virtue  and  courage 
Arc  all  very  well  in  their  places, 
But  that  money's  a  thousand  times  better; 
Detestable,  stupid,  degraded 

Pig  ol  a  public  ! 

Charles  Markov. 


VICE-VERSA. 


I've  always  had  an  enemy  or  two  about  the  town. 

With  whom  I  frequently  exchanged  a  most  ferocious  frown. 

The  little  village  children  who  worried  me  with  noise, 

I've  scolded  them  occasionally,  girls  as  well  as  boys; 

I've  stoned  thedogs,  and  caned  the  cats  fornearly  twenty  years, 

Evoking  language  feminine,  too  tierce  for  gentle  ears; 

I've  been  a  brute  in  many  ways,  with  conscience  down  to  nil, 

A  barbarous,  irascible  ofd — call  me  what  you  will! 

I  make  no  vain  excuses  to  mitigate  my  sins; 

I  only  say  I've  reached  the  day  when  good  reform  begins. 

I'm  friendly  with  mine  ancient  foes  and  every  little  cliild; 

The  dog's  and  cats  I  fondle,  and  address  in  language  mild; 

I've  touched  the  shore  propitious  where  morals  make  a  start; 

I've  found  the  long-lost  conscience,  and  lost  the  cruel  heart, 

Which  flutters  just  at  present  like  any  bird  that's  caged. 

In  short,  I've  just  begun  to  live :  I'm  what  is  called  '*  F.npaeed." 


B.  NYE,  CONCORD  PHILOSOPHER. 


What  a  wonderful  thing  is  thought !  What  a  complex 
piece  of  mechanism  is  the  engine  we  call  our  thinker! 
and  what  a  glorious  result  is  the  thing  itself  after  it  has 
been  thunk!  There  it  lies,  warm  and  fresh  from  the 
thinkogrnpher,  full  of  life — a  new-laid  idea  that  may 
change  the  career  of  a  nation  or  knock  tyranny  higher 
than  Gilroy'skite. 

What,  then,  is  an  idea?  Is  it  not  the  evanescent  germ 
of  the  wherefore,  floating  through  space,  and  at  last 
caught  up  and  germinated  in  the  bosom  of  the  intellect- 
ual forthwith?  I  do  not  say  that  it  is,  but  is  it  not? 
Scientific  truths  are  first  but  theories,  after  demonstrated, 
tested  by  time,  and  at  last  they  become  the  pillars  upon 
which  other  scientific  truths  may  rest,  until  altogether 
they  constitute  an  architectural  pile,  as  strong  and  as 
symmetrical  as  the  plaster  cast  of  a  duck's  foot  in  the  mud. 

Thought,  however,  must  be  coupled  with  energy  and 
industry,  or  it  may  come  to  naught.  Many  thoughts  pro- 
trude into  the  moist  spring  air  only  to  be  gnawed  off  by 
the  cut  worm  of  neglect,  or  slowly  eaten  by  the  squash- 
bug  of  idle  speculation.  I  once  knew  a  man  whose  brain 
was  one  of  the  most  active  of  his  time,  and  yet  his  name 
is  not  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  school  district. 
When  his  brain  began  to  act  and,  as  it  were,  to  give  down, 
you  could  almost  near  it.  He  had  a  fine  scholarly  mind, 
and  yet  his  liver  was  torpid.  To  show  that  nature  delights 
to  deal  with  incongruities,  I  need  only  say  that,  although 
this  man  was  a  poet  and  an  artist  in  his  mind,  he  ate  pie 
with  a  knife,  and  finally  died  in  obscurity.  He  was  not 
practical  with  all  his  greatness,  and  he  walked  down  the 
long  vista  of  life  holding  up  his  pantaloons  by  means  of  a 
shingle-nail.  How  often  is  this  the  case.  Why  should 
men  with  the  greatest  mental  endowments  be  also  most 
prone  to  gastric  eccentricities?  And  yet  it  is  so.  I  am 
that  way  myself.  . 

Sometimes  lam  tempted  to  repine,  and  to  ask:  Why 
should  I  run  all  to  soul  and  to  brain,  and  be  top-heavy 
with  intellect,  and  yet  be  the  plaything  of  bilious  colic? 
It  is  but  the  natural  penalty  attached  to  eminence  and  in- 
tellectual superiority.  And  yet  at  times  I  am  almost  dis- 
contented. I  forget  this  great  law  of  compensation,  or 
wish  that  nature  had  endowed  me  with  a  plain,  seven- 
octave  brain  and  more  genial  vitals,  instead  of  such  a 
waste  of  brain  along  with  a  stubborn  and  short-sighted 
liver. 

Thought,  however,  is  a  great  success.  Without  it  we 
grope  through  the  world,  staggering  into  the  Legislature 
at  last,  where  we  sink  into  oblivion.  If  we  scorn  to  de- 
velop our  thinkers,  what  do  we  become?  We  become 
anonymous  and  indefinite.  The  thinker  must  be"  exer- 
cised in  order  to  make  it  grow.  Exercise  develops  the 
thinker  as  it  does  the  biceps  muscle.  We  soon  learn  to 
ride  the  bicycle,  if  we  practice  constantly ;  and  so  may  we 
train  ouselves  to  straddle  the  bareback  of  the  frisky  young 
idea,  and  at  last  make  it  subservient  to  our  will.  We  should 
early  accustom  ourselves  to  think,  so  that  when  we  arrive 
at  middle  age,  if  we  have  an  idea,  it  will  not  give  us  a 
nervous  shock  and  feed  us  into  a  premature  grave.  Those 
who  think  much  at  last  become  thoughtful,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  what  an  extent  this  is  the  case;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  close  student  of  human  nature  will  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  those  who  roll  up  their  thinkers 
in  a  napkin  and  put  them  away  in  the  refrigerator  at  last 
become  noticeably  thoughtless.  While  at  first  blush  this 
statement  may  appear  doubtful,  careful  observation  will 
demonstrate  its  thorough  reliability.  Give  the  think 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  or  at  last  it  will  most 
assuredly  curl  up  and  die. 


"Do  you  know  that  it  is  quite  commonly  the  case  that 
orchestra  leaders  are  very  poor  performers?  "  said  a  first 
violin  to  a  New  York  reporter. 

"No.  I  never  heard  that;  but  how  can  such  men  lead 
an  orchestra?" 

"  They  don't  lead.  They  sit  on  high  chairs  and  flourish 
their  batons,  but  the  orchestra  pays  no  attention  to  them. 
Did  you  ever  watch  the  individual  performers  of  an  orches- 
tra? If  you  have,  you  have  seen  that  the  performers  look 
at  their  music,  and  not  at  the  leader." 

"  How  can  such  men  get  employment?  " 

"  Easily  enough.  In  some  cases  they  work  cheaper. 
What  is  the  use  of  wasting  a  good  performer  in  the  leader's 
chair?  None.  In  some  cases  they  are  good  business  men , 
who  know  how  to  collect  good  musicians  and  sell  their 
services.  One  of  the  most  successful  leaders  I  ever  knew 
did  not  even  understand  a  note  of  music.  Bnt  he  could 
get  orders  to  supply  music  for  balls,  parties  and  concerts. 
He  would  put  himself  in  the  crowd  and  draw  his  $7  to  $10 
a  night  for  fictitious  services.  He  had  a  dummy  violin 
that  did  not  make  any  noise,  and  he  went  through  the 
motions  like  a  veteran.  He  owned  a  lager  beer  saloon, 
too,  and  if  his  unfortunate  hirelings  did  not  spend  most  of 
their  earnings  in  his  saloon  he  would  discharge  them. 

"  It  is  my  experience  that  it  is  the  rule  that  leaders  of 
orchestras  are  not  the  best  musicians  Dy  any  means.  There 
are,  of  course,  honorable  exceptions  well  known  to  the 
public.  Hut  if  you  will  make  a  succession  of  bets  that  the 
leaders  of  different  orchestras  are  poor  performers  I  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  win  a  majority  of  them." 


No,  Elfrida,  we  have  too  high  a  regard  for  you,  both  as 
a  poetess  and  a  refined  young  lady,  to  print  your  verses 
on  a  damsel  who,  having  become  smitten  with  a  young 
journalist,  alluded  to  him  as  her  papier  mache. — Puck. 


A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.  But  no  man  thinks 
so  when  he  sees  his  wife  fish  the  picture  of  a  beautiful 
actress  out  of  his  inside  pocket. 


Ben  Butler  complains  that  the  Boston  Globe  is  not  do- 
ing "the  square  thing"  by  him.  Of  course  not.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  square  globe? 


Mud  does  a  politician  good;  it  tends  to  alleviate  the 
journalistic  hornet-stings. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IE  H  I  BAN 


"John,"  saiil  the  proprietor  of  a  railroad  res- 
taurant to  his  head  jiie-carver,  "  John,  we  must 
cut  down  expenses  in  some  way.  We  must  re- 
trench, or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  buy  a  brown- 
stone  block  out  of  this  year's  profit.  How  can 
we  reduc'-  OUT  out  lay.'  " 

"  I  really  don't  see  bow  we  can  squeeze  down 
our  exin-iisis  further,"  answered  John,  after  a 
moment  of  thought.  "  We  »re  cutting  our  pies  in 
seven  ten -cent  pieces  now." 

"Seven  ten-cent  pieces!"  thundered  the  pro- 
prietor. "  No  wonder  my  profits  are  falling  off. 
You  mean  to  ruin  roe,  [suppose.  Remember, 
man,  that  those  pies  cost  sixty  Cents  a  dozen. 
We've  got  to  have  a  little  profit  in  this  business. 
After  this  hour  don't  let  me  hear  of  a  pie  being 
cut  in  less  than  nine  ten-cenl  pieces." 

And  the  proprietor  went  out  to  buy  a  cheap 
ham  with  which  to  make  the  semi-annual  batch 
of  50,000  sandwiches. 


Lew  Campbell,  the  "One  Spoon  linking  Pow- 
der" man,  who  travels  south,  was  invited  by  a 
lady  to  dinner.  The  quests  were  all  seated,  and 
the  lady,  turning  to  Lew,  said: 

"Mr.  Campbell,  will  you  ask  a  blessing?" 

"  Wha — wha— beg  pardon,  madam,"  he  stam- 
mered, dropping  his  napkin. 

"Will  you  please  ask  a  blessing?"  she  re- 
peated. 

Then  she  lowered  her  head,  and  so  did  every- 
body else,  and  poor  Lew  looked  down  at  his 
plate  and  stuttered: 

"Lor — Lord  have  mercy  on  these  poor  vit- 
tles.   Amen." — Merchant  traveler. 


The  irreverent  boy  always  manages  to  put  in 
his  oar.  One  night  recently  in  Philadelphia  a 
horse-car  was  packed  with  females  of  a  decidedly 
Hibernian  cast  of  countenance,  and  each  pos- 
sessing a  brogue  easily  recognized.  It  was  ten 
o'clock,  but  just  as  the  car  stopped  for  an  instant 
the  small  boy  was  on  hand  to  get  in  his  work, 
which  be  did  by  yelling  in  a  shrill,  clear  voice: 
"Change  cars  for  Ireland!"  There  was  a  hush 
as  the  car  passed  on. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T 

TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  Ijest  quail  T. 

TT 

IT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
.  IT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  anJ  nuri  T. 
TT 

IT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 

TT  T— . 


Any  person  will  Ire  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  Mating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  *'  T  "  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  rrsull  if 
each  "  T "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  De-cribe  in  "  one  "  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  add»essing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Posiuflice  Uox  1475  or  b]  send*! 
lag  answers  to  the  Importer.,  through  your  Grocer. 

Correspondents  will  please  mention  this  paper. 


REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

WM.  W.  MORROW 

Fourth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  CONGRESS, 

CHAS.  N.  FELTON 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  and  PEOPLE'S 
NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  kunIi  Street,  Ban  Fr&nelaeo. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


H 


UTCHINSON    &  MANN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY, 
323  and  324  California  street,  302  and  304  Sansomc  street, 
San  Francisco. 
(Northeast  comer  of  sts.JSansoCalifcrnia  and  roe 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 

\\V\\\\ii8itt#v/ 


J.  W.  EVANS,  GENERAL  AGENT, 

20  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

L»f  Market  street 


Passenger  Train 


leave  station,  foe 
(south  >ide),  at 


O  l~\  A.  M,,  ilailv,  AKaratlo,  Newark,  Center- 
O.OU  villi-,  Alvivu,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JdSK,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Cdenwood,  Fehon,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Wav  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O  I'-    M.   (except    Sunday),   Express;  Mt. 

•  0>  V_y  F,tlen,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centcrville,  Al- 
viao,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

ZL    °  O    V'  N!->  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *  and  intermediate  points. 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ 

EXCURSIONS  to 

JAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 


Saturdays  and 

EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
«#><-> SAN  JOSE, on  SATURDAY" 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 


Q  A.  M.t  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 

O.VJU  fOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$:t  OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  (  LARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  1 

26. 00  —  26.30,  £7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  to. 00, 
to. 30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^112.00,  13.30,^11.00,  i.3o14!l2.oof 
2-30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P>  M* 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  Q.30, 10.00,  10. 30,  *f  11.00,  11.30  A.M.;  ^]  12.00,  13.30, 
*i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  3.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 25.16,  85.46, 
36.t6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,-  9.46,  10.16,  ^10.46, 
it.  16, 1j n.46  A.  M.  13.16,  ^13.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  3.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TIC  KET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  322  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSH  I  It*     CO  MPANY, 

KOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  wharf,  «orner  hirst  arr.l  lirunnan  streets, 
at  a  o'clock,  p.  rn.,  for 

Yokohama  and  IIOMCIKOHO, 

Connecting  at  Yokohai  la  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      Prom  Sarr  Francisco. 

SAN  I'AHI.O  THURSDAY,  SKI'T.  35th 

OCKANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABl.o  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  retnrn 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  ort  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Towusciid  street.. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICK,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
J02  Market  str.-et  (Union  Block). 

T.  II.  <;OODMAN,  C..n'l  Passenger  Agent. 

I.KI.AND  STANFORD,  President. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

33ti'4  111  sn  ITatEET, 

OKNAMKNTAL  KNdKAViNG 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


KRUG  CHAMPACNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  ic  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  QUAL1TE,  inquartsand  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HEIAHAJIN  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  s2S  Front  Sthhkt. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HOKTAOUE  A  CO., 

3".  V3<  3'5  and  317  Market  street,        San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Borglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

II Al  l      SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  313  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCKLLS,  Manager. 


NEW  MAP  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Just  published  by  Warren  Holt,  413  Montgomery  st. 
Compiled  to  date  from  official  sources.  Complete  in  every 
respect— streets,  grades,  railroad-,  public  buildings,  etc. 
Soundings  on  the  city  front  and  Fort  Point.  Printed  on 
the  finest  map  papeT.  Si*e,  4%  by  feet.  Price: 
Mounted  on  ash  rollers,  $10;  book  foim,  with  muslin 
back,  $3:  plain.  *«  50,  W*RRRN  HOLT,  Publisher, 
413  Montgomery  street. 


ISEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PACK  13. J 


OPENING  OF  THE 

PALI.  AND  WINTER  STYLES  IN  HATS 

THIS  WEF.K,  I'.Y 

C,  H  1 1  R  R  M  A  N  N  &  CO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER) 
At  332  33f>  Kearny  street,  between  Hush  and  Pine  streets,  San  Francisco. 

The  Largest  Hat  Store  and  the  Largest  Stock  on  the  Pa<  ilic  Coast.    An  immense  line  of  Novelties.    Send  for  the 

Illustrated  Catal^ne  for  1884. 


HARVEY'S 
HOT  WATER  RADIATOR 

FOR  WARMIN'j  AND  VENTILATING 
PRIVATE  RESIDENCES  AND" 
PUBLIC  DWELLINGS. 


NO.  23  STEVENSON  STREET- 


Km  ranee  bet.  NoS.  /»3  7  and  539  Market  St., 


KNABE 


1'IANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


San  Fiancisro. 

i  "  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 


A.  L.  IIAM  IIDI T  A  ««>. 


PIANOS!   Til  Market  St..  S.  K.,  Sole  Agents. 


THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica.  Dyspepsia,  F.ry-.ij>- 
elas,  Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrh.ea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  <  'omplaiuls  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arming  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  Mb 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burnkll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
I,iL>tLL,  Proprietor,  I.idell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

otlieo  :<*7  Market  Street 

Keliitery  I»otr«ro 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $:>,ooo,ooo  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS:  . 
Jamhs  C.  Flood,  President; 

<>ho.  L.  BRAND  IS,  Vice-President; 
Jamks  0.  Fair,  Jamks  L*  Flood,  John  W.  Malkav. 

J.  S.  Ajigub,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gun.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London  Lm'd 


THE  FAMOUS 


The  most  wonderful  Cur- 
ative Agent  in  the  world.  | 

Full  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Geiilh-iuan,  price ^io. 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine 


DUPLEX 


General  IHliilitv.Nervi 


:Pr. 


,  Klrertmatism 


Neuralgia,    All  II  ■  II I  ft  ^  ^ 

UMLVllllIU  Kbd! 

Seminal  Weakness,  1  »\  spepsia.  Female  Weakness, 
Si»  k  Ilcadaclu-,  lnsipieiit  I'atarrh,  Insipient  Con- 
sumptfon,  Lame  Back,  and  many  other  diseases. 

I-or  particul.irs  and  (.'in  ulars  .iridress 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS. 

330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BELT 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  SmiMOitie  si  reel, 

San  Francisco. 


pDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
3>o  California  Strhet, 
Rooms  g  and  to*  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


ALFALFA  FRUIT JINO  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   Ureal    AftYauatagCM  of  TbIbUTC 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved ....  $?$  to  $50  per  acre 

(•rain  lands    $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  laud  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
QUALBD  AkTEsi an  l.i  1.1   that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  M1IXEB  A  KM 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 
Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $1  00 

BATKS  BROS  .  PuUkhin, 

603  I*ost  street. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Ony«,  Belguu),  Bndr   Italian  and  StatmuT  Mjrbl<-s 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of    !  ■•!  and    *  i.*v  '  trasJlC  and    American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
\\  .   II.  MH  OHMIt  K  . 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Fkancisco. 


t  'i  1    mi  iter-  .  1         t '  11  lor  and  l\ecei\  ui£  \  all  It  System. 
Closet?  to  conceal  goods.     'Jelephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUKERAJL  DIRECTORS, 

1 1 3  Gear\  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  C0WBN,  I).  H.  SCHUYLER,  j.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


What  San  Franciscan  cannot  recall  to  mind  the  lordly 
presence  and  Napoleonic  face  of  our  city's  whilom  celeb- 
rity, G.  G.  Gariboldi  ?  How,  indeed,  can  his  name  be 
forgotton  while  it  continues  to  wave  in  not  inconspicuous 
characters  on  the  pretty  drop-scene  of  the  Baldwin  ?  It 
wasn't  in  the  artist's  nature  to  write  his  name  in  small  let- 
ters. His  opinion  of  himself  was  not  lower-case.  But 
memory  is  a  wonderful  softener  of  harsh  outlines  ;  and 
viewed  through  that  misty  medium,  even  the  foibles  of  an 
old  comrade  become  loveable,  and  we  feel  that  we  could 
have  better  spared  a  better  trait.  Still,  to  state  the  case 
very  mildly,  a  morbid  modesty  and  self-distrust  can  hardly 
fee  charged  among  "  Gary's"  weaknesses.  There  was  a 
pompous  self-assertion  in  his  massive  tread  and  the 
"  muffled  thunder"  of  his  deep  bass  tones,  which  seemed 
to  proclaim,  "I  am  Gariboldi  !  Let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  before  me !  " 

Ml  this  is  brought  to  mind  by  a  little  story  of  the  great 
man,  which  I  heard  lately  from  an  old  friend  of  hi?^  and 
the  enjoyment  of  which,  both  in  the  hearing  and  the  -tell- 
ing, was  tempered  by  that  kindly  influence  above  referred 
to.  She  was  looking  over  the  treasures  of  art  that  crowded 
his  studio,  and  happened  upon  a  sketch,  in  the  corner  of 
which  his  name  was  written  in  full.  "  Come  here!  "  she 
called  to  her  companion,  a  pert  young  minx  of  fourteen. 
"  I've  found  out  what  'G.  G.'  stands  for — Joseph  Will- 
iam!"  [Giuseppi  Guillaume.] 

"Indeed?"  was  the  calm  rejoinder.  "I  always  thought 
it  was  Great  God !  " 


People  on  the  street-cars  would  seem  to  be  completely 
oblivious  of  every  one  around,  or  to  have  the  most  serene 
conviction  of  their  total  deafness.  Confidences  of  the 
most  private  nature  are  exchanged  with  a  recklessness 
explainable  only  on  such  an  assumption.  Besides,  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  car,  and  the  consequent  cessation 
of  the  rumble  and  clatter,  often  reveals  a  secret  in  the 
most  startling  and  unexpected  manner.  Every  body 
knows  the  story  of  the  discomfited  Boston  woman,  who, 
after  vindicating  her  claim  to  musical  taste  by  attending 
the  "Great  Organ  Concerts,"  buried  her  pretensions  in 
everlasting  dust  and  ashes  by  shouting,  just  as  the  grand 
crash  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  "  We  fry  ours  in  butter!" 
Just  such  "chaff"  does  the  careful  gleaner  gather  up  at 
every  street  corner. 

I  was  risking  life  and  limb  on  a  Haight  street  dummy 
one  day  last  week,  when  a  young  woman  took  the  seat 
beside  me.  She  was  attended  by  the  inevitable  and 
"  important  appendix"  of  young  women — a  young  man. 
This  young  man  was  of  the  dude  persuasion  as  to  general 
get-up;  but  I  had  a  suspicion  that  there  was  more  under 
his  riat  than  seemed  guaranteed  by  the  studied  fit  of  his 
trousers.  The  young  woman  was  a  school-teacher;  the 
mark  of  the  guild  was  upon  her.     Bouquet,  basket, 


Boston  bearing -  all  the  alliterative  outfit — rendered  her 
calling  and  election  sure  to  the  most  casual  beholder. 
The  conversation  soon  drifted  to  school  matters. 

"So  they  didn't  cut  down  your  salaries,  after  all?" 

"  No ;  that  would  have  been  just  too  mean  for  anything  ! 
Do  they  think  we  work  for  nothing?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  they  work  for  nothing — but  honor." 

"  Well,"  she  snapped,  viciously,  "  that's  perfectly  natu- 
ral. We  all  work  for  what  we  need  most,  I  suppose — we 
for  money,  they  for  honor !  " 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  he  sucked  inspiration 
from  the  head  of  his  cane,  while  she  took  a  pull  at  her 
parasol  handle.  Then  the  gilded  youth  drawled :  "By 
the  way,  I  wonder  if  your  Superintendent  is  a  descendant 
of  his  namesake  alluded  to  by  Byron?" 

"Alluded  to  by  Byron!"  said  his  companion,  with  a 
puzzled  air.    "  I  don't  remember." 

"  Why,  of  course  you  do — Battle  of  Waterloo — 
'  Molder,  soft  and  low,'  don't  you  know? "  And  he  looked 
so  innocent  and  sleepy,  while  she  hastened  to  assure  him, 
with  much  indignant  iteration,  that  the  handsome  and 
popular  Superintendent  was  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
and  couldn't  be  kin  to  any  such  Moulder  as  that. 


Youth,  though  rash,  is  generous.  It  is  always  going  to 
reform  the  world.  But,  happily,  youth  grows  old  before  it 
has  time  to  snatch  us  from  sin  and  misery,  and  we  remain 
in  tranquil  possession  of  tho§e  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
I  remember  my  first  essay  as  a  reformer.  It  was  in  a 
savage  onslaught  upon  those  potent  weapons  in  enforcing 
the  wisdom  of  fools,  known  as  old  saws.  I  demolished  a 
great  many — to  my  own  satisfaction ;  but  somehow  they 
are  still  flourishing  about,  as  dull  and  deadly  as  ever. 
One  I  remember  that  excited  my  special  animosity,  viz. : 
"  Never  put  off  till  to-inorrow  what  can  be  done  to-day." 
That  depends  wholly  on  what  it  is.  If  it  is  a  champagne 
supper,  or  a  ride  to  the  Cliff,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
don't  on  any  account  put  it  off  till  to-morrow.  But  if  it's 
anything  you  don't  want  to  do,  it  seems  to  me  the  act  of 
a  driveling  idiot  to  do  it  till  you  have  to.  A  moral  lesson 
is  always  best  enforced  by  a  dreadful  example,  and  I  have 
one  in  point.  In  a  certain  mining  locality  dwelt  a  notable 
housewife,  who  made  this  condensed  stupidity  her  rule  of 
life.  One  Monday — her  "wash-day " — she  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  defer  the  usual  hurricane  to  the  next  day. 
But  no;  this  juggernaut  of  a  maxim  rode  down  all  her 
better  and  more  sensible  impulses.  She  washed  the 
family  clothes,  and  added  to  this  the  gratuitous  folly  of 
scrubbing  the  floor.  Then  she  went  to  bed  with  great 
self-satisfaction,  and  a  severe  cold.  The  next  morning 
her  husband  struck  it  rich  in  the  O-be-Joyfiil  mine,  and 
in  the  afternoon  she  was  packing  her  trunks  for  Europe. 
But  think  of  it!  Had  she  not  done  to-day  what  she 
could  put  off  till  to-morrow,  she  had  been  spared 
that  one  day's  weary  work.  A  washing  once  done,  can 
never  be  recalled.  I  never  interviewed  this  woman  ;  but 
had  the  case  been  mine,  the  memory  of  that  one  day's 
work  would  have  haunted  me  to  my  dying  day,  and 
dimmed  the  luster  of  duchesses,  diamonds  and  dissipa- 
tion. Take  warning,  and  remember  always,  "  Pleasure 
before  business."  Business  you  can  always  catch  ;  pleas- 
ure must  be  shot  on  the  wing. 


"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  Time."  Well,  admitting 
the  fact,  I  defy  Procras  to  keep  even,  though  he  had  all 
eternity  to  do  it  in.  Time  is  a  pretty  subject  to  complain 
of  thieves!  What  is  there  that  Time  doesn't  steal?  Hope, 
hair,  bloom,  friends,  teeth,  love — everything,  in  short, 
that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  Nay,  so  strong  are  his 
thievish  propensities  that  he  even  steals  away  himself! 
Bravo,  Procrastination !  Plunder  the  old  granger  with 
the  scythe,  and  avenge  the  pillage  of  all  that  makes  life 
desirable !  Despoil  that  pack  that  the  old  thief  of  the 
world  carries  over  his  shoulder !  And  if  you  are  convicted, 
Governor  Stone-man  will  pardon  you,  and  restore  you 
to  citizenship  in  time  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 


troupe  gave  the  Barber  of  Seville  in  their  best  style,  but 
to  a  lamentably  poor  audience.  Poor  only  as  to  numbers, 
for  seldom  has  the  California  held  more  critical  musical 
taste  or  appreciation.  The  music  of  the  Barber  is  gener- 
ally admitted  by  musicians  to  be  of  a  very  high  order; 
and  it  is  certainly  sufficiently  rich  in  melody  to  please  a 
less  cultured  ear.  All  who  from  any  cause  remained 
away  from  the  opera  on  Monday  night  missed  a  rare  and 
delightful  treat.  Giannini  exhibited  remarkable  gifts  as 
a  comedian,  in  the  piano  scene,  surprising  the  audience 
into  giving  him  an  enthusiastic  encore,  which  was,  how- 
ever, rather  funnily  appropriated  by  Mile.  Peri.  In  mat- 
ters musicial  and  operatic,  it  won't  always  do  to  play  the 
game  of  "  Follow  the  leader." 


Coming  from  the  opera  the  other  night,  I  overheard  one 
of  the  Indians  in  front  of  the  Wigwam  asking  another  the 
following  conundrum:  "If  campaign  eloquence  is 
eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  gallon,  how  much  will 
it  cost  to  paint  the  town  red?"  I  was  sorry  that  I  could 
not  catch  the  answer,  as  statistical  information  of  this 
kind  is  very  useful  in  these  piping  times  of  politics. 


Speaking  of  argument  as  opposed  to  faith,  it  is  just  no- 
where. I  met  a  sweet  young  Christian  in  a  blue  hat, 
coming  smiling  along  from  Colonel  Ingersoll's  lecture. 
She  is  so  bright  that  she  couldn't  help  a  feeling  of  keen 
intellectual  delight  in  what  she  had  just  heard,  but  hast- 
ened to  put  in  her  protest.  "  Of  course,  I  saw  the  force 
of  his  logic,  and  felt  the  persuasive  charm  of  his  wit,  and 
all  that;  but  I'm  just  as  good  a  churchwoman  as  ever, 
because — I  mean  to  be."  And  that's  a  good  enough  rea- 
son, too. 

I  myself  bow  to  this  irresistible  illogic.  I  never  have 
heard,  and  probably  never  shall  hear,  one  single  reason- 
able argument  against  women  voting — nothing  that  my 
judgment  could  indorse  as  sound,  valid  argument.  But 
I  look  at  the  females  who  represent  the  "  movement," 
and  I  prefer  to  "  hug  my  chains  "  in  good  company. 


On  Monday  evening  last,  the  popular  Cambiaggio-Sieni 


I  have  always  regarded  Jenkins  with  unbounded  ad- 
miration. Humanity  reverses  the  incomprehensible. 
My  recent  experience  has  advanced  that  feeling  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.  In  common  with  almost  everybody,  I  had 
always  believed  that  I  could  write  up  any  department  of 
a  newspaper  a  little  better  than  the  regular  practitioner. 
But  hereafter  I  stop  at  the  society  column.  Talent,  how- 
ever great,  has  its  limitations.  Only  genius  is  infinite; 
and  genius  means  Jenkins.  I  don't  see  how  he  does  it. 
I  have  found  out  how  he  doesn't  do  it,  by  attempting  a 
society  report,  and  achieving  a  very  flattering  failure. 

I  started  in  to  write  up  a  recent  event  in  high-life — the 
Montgomery-Green  wedding.  I  got  in  all  the  correct 
phraseology ;  but  I  was  unlucky  in  my  choice  of  a  wed- 
ding, and  the  phrases  wouldn't  fit.  "Only  the  imme- 
diate friendsof  the  high  contracting  parties  were  present." 
That,  of  course,  was  all  right.  But  I  wanted  to  describe 
the  dresses — to  revel,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  field  of  Jen- 
kins's glory;  but  where  the  bride  and  bridesmaids  appear 
to  have  been  "  clothed  in  wrath  as  with  a  garment,"  and 
the  bridegroom's  apparel  to  have  consisted  principally  of 
a  bed-quilt,  there  is  no  chance  for  fine  writing.  I  had 
known  tor  some  time  that  "  bouquets  are  no  longer  de 
riguer,  bunches  of  feathers,  baskets,  etc.,  having  quite 
taken  their  place;"  and  all  of  which,  Jenkins  himself,  has 
recorded  in  his  own  inimitable  style.  But  amid  ail  the 
humiliation  of  defeat,  I  can  boast  with  a  proper  pride 
that  I  can  go  him  one  better  on  this  point.  The  very 
latest  thing  out  for  bridesmaids  is  a  loaded  revolver.  Both 
the  fair  sisters  of  the  bride,  who  officiated  as  bridesmaids 
on  this  occasion,  carried  these  artistic  implements,  and 
carried  them  as  if  they  meant  business;  in  fact,  as  if  the 
ceremony  couldn't  go  on  without  them.  And  perhaps  it 
couldn't.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  yet  to  hear  from.  If  this 
fashion  should  prevail,  we  would  suggest  as  a  proper 
wedding  suit  for  the  groom  a  set  of  chain  armor.  How- 
ever, as  there's  nothing  mean  about  me,  on  retiring  from 
the  business,  I  make  Jenkins  a  present  of  this  informa- 
tion, for  what  it  is  worth.  Franclsca. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOVE'S  HOME. 


My  little  room  is  softly  lit 
And  tinted  by  the  moon's  fair  beam; 
'Mid  silence  shadows  dimly  flit, 
As  in  the  vagueness  of  a  dream. 

The  passing  hours  I  give  no  heed  : 
What  matters  it  how  fast  they  speed? 
Full  long  enough  the  night  will  be 
For  solitary  thought  of  thee. 

Gently  gliding  o'er  the  wall, 
Moonbeams  on  my  pillow  bill, 
Slumber's  promise  in  the  ray; 
Hut  I  turn  my  head  away, 
Longing  for  the  sweeter  rest 
On  the  pillow  of  thy  breast. 

fn  thine  arms  so  kindly  folded, 
To  thy  heart  so  warmly  pressed, 
By  thy  lips  in  kisses  molded 
Aline  so  tenderly  caressed. 

•  •  *  #  • 

Ah,  how  swiftly  doth  thy  heart 
Hurry  'neath  my  list'ning  ear! 
Noble,  faithful,  generous  heart, 
Hurries  it  that  lam  near? 
While  to  clasping  lingers'  ends 
Fast  its  thrilling  current  sends 
Gentle  force  to  hold  me  here. 

Where  the  heart  is,  there  is  home; 
Where  the  home  is,  there  is  rest. 
Well  thou  knowest,  ere  I  speak, 
Where  the  home  my  heart  would  seek: 
Thus,  upon  thy  faithful  breast, 
Here,  and  only  here,  I  rest. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


The  sense  of  the  world  is  short, — 
Long  and  various  the  report,— 

To  love  and  be  beloved : 
Men  and  gods  have  not  outlearned  it; 
Anil  how  oft  soe'er  they've  turned  it, 

Tis  not  to  be  improved!  Emerson. 

Mr.  Vane  and  Mr.  Payne  were  both  eagerly  describing 
to  me  their  arrangements  for  an  excursion  to  the  lake.  1 
did  not  doubt  it  would  be  charming,  but  neither  of  these 
two  gentlemen  would  be  endurable  on  such  a  drive,  and 
each  was  determined  to  ask  me  first.  I  stood  pushing 
apart  the  crushed  Mowers  of  my  bouquet,  in  which  all  the 
gardener's  art  vindicated  itself  by  making  the  airy  grace 
of  nature  into  a  Hat,  unmeaning  mosaic. 

In  the  next  room  the  passionate  melancholy  of  a  waltz 
was  mocked  and  travestied  by  the  frantic  and  ungraceful 
whirl  that  only  Americans  are  capable  of  executing;  the 
music  lived  alone  in  upper  air;  of  men  and  dancing  it 
was  all  unaware;  the  involved  cadences  rolled  away  over 
the  lawn,  shook  the  dew-drooped  roses  on  their  stems, 
and  went  upward  into  the  boundless  moonlight  to  its 
home.  Through  ail,  Messrs.  Vane  and  Payne  harangued 
me  about  the  splendid  bowling-alley  at  the  lake,  the 
mountain  strawberries,  the  boats,  the  gravel-walks!  At 
last  it  became  amusing  to  see  how  skillfully  they  each 
evaded  and  extinguished  the  other;  it  was  a  game  of 
chess,  and  he  was  to  be  victor  who  should  first  ask  me. 
If  one  verged  upon  the  question  the  other  quickly  inter- 
posed some  delightful  circumstance  about  the  excursion, 
and  called  upon  the  first  to  corroborate  his  testimony; 
neither,  in  Alexander's  place,  would  have  done  anything 
but  assure  the  other  that  the  Gordian  knot  was  very  pecu- 
liarly tied,  and  quite  tight. 

Presently  Harry  Tempest  stood  by  my  side.  I  became 
aware  that  he  had  heard  the  discussion.  He  took  my 
bouquet  from  my  hand,  and  stood  smelling  it,  while  my 
two  acquaintances  went  on.  I  was  getting  troubled  and 
annoyed;  Mr.  Tempest's  presence  was  not  composing. 
1  played  with  my  fan  nervously;  at  length  I  dropped  it. 
Harry  Tempest  picked  it  up,  and  as  I  stooped  our  eyes 
met;  he  gave  me  the  fan,  and  turning  from  Messrs.  Vane 
and  Payne,  said,  very  coolly — 

"  The  lake  is  really  a  charming  place;  I  think,  Miss 
Willing,  you  would  find  a  carriage  an  easier  mode  of  con- 
veyance, so  far,  than  your  pony.  Shall  I  bring  one  for 
you,  or  do  you  still  prefer  to  ride?" 

This  was  so  quietly  done  that  it  seemed  to  me  really  a 
settled  affair  of  some  standing  that  I  was  to  go  to  the  lake 
with  Mr.  Tempest.  Mr.  Vane  sauntered  off  to  join  the 
waltzers;  Mr.  Payne  suddenly  perceived  Professor  Rust 
at  his  elbow,  and  began  to  talk  chemistry.  I  said,  as 
calmly  as  I  had  been  asked: 

"  I  will  send  you  word  some  time  to-morrow;  I  cannot 
tell  just  now." 

Here  some  of  my  friends  came  to  say  good-night;  my 
duties  as  hostess  drew  me  toward  the  door;  Harry  'Tem- 
pest returned  my  bouquet,  and  whispered,  or  rather  said, 
in  that  tone  of  society  that  only  the  person  addressed  can 
hear: 

"  Clara,  let  it  be  a  drive!  " 

My  head  bent  forward  as  he  spoke,  for  I  could  not  look 
at  him  ;  when  I  raised  it  he  was  gone. 

The  music  soared  and  floated  on  through  the  windows, 
into  the  moonlight ;  one  by  one  the  older  part  of  my 
guests  left  me ;  only  a  few  of  the  gayest  and  youngest  still 
persevered  in  that  indefatigable  waltz,  the  oval  room  look- 
ing as  if  a  score  of  bubbles  were  playing  hop  and  skip — 
for  in  the  crinoline  expansions  the  gentlemen's  black  pen- 
and-ink  outlines  were  all  lost.  At  length  even  these  went ; 
the  music  died;  its  soul  went  up  with  a  long,  broken  cry; 
its  body  was  put,  piecemeal,  into  several  green  bags, 
shouldered  by  stout  Germans,  and  carried  quite  out  of 
sight.  'The  servants  gathered  and  set  away  such  things 
as  were  most  needful  to  be  arranged,  put  out  the  lights, 
locked  the  doors  and  windows,  and  went  to  bed.  Mrs. 
Reading,  my  good  housekeeper,  begged  me  to  go  up 
stairs. 

"  You  look  so  tired,  Miss  Clara ! " 
"So  I  am,  Delia,"  said  I.    "I  will  rest.    Go  to  bed 
you,  and  I  shall  come  presently." 

I  heard  her  heavy  steps  ascend  the  stairs;  I  heard  the 


door  of  her  room  close,  creaking.  How  could  I  sleep? 
1  knew  very  well  what  the  coming  day  would  bring ;  I 
knew  why  Harry  Tempest  preferred  to  drive.  I  had  need 
of  something  beside  rest,  for  sleep  was  impossible;  I 
needed  calmness,  quiet;  enough  poise  to  ask  myself  a 
momentous  question,  and  be  candidly  answered.  This 
quiet  was  not  to  be  found  in  my  room,  I  well  knew  ;  every 
bit  of  its  furniture,  its  drapery,  was  haunted,  and  in  any 
hour  of  emotion  the  latent  ghosts  came  out  upon  me  in 
swarms;  the  quaint  mandarins  with  crooked  eyes  and  fat 
cheeks  had  eyed  me  a  thousand  times  when  F.lsie's  arm 
was  clasped  over  my  neck,  and  with  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder  we  lay  and  laughed — when  we  should  have  been 
dressing — at  those  Chinese  chintz  curtains.  Elsie  was 
^one ;  if  she  had  been  here,  I  had  been  at  once  counseled. 
Rest  there,  dead  Past!    I  could  not  go  to  my  bed-room. 

'The  greenhouse  opened  from  the  large  parlor,  by  a  sash 
door.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  glazed  roof  and  sides 
.vere  withdrawn  or  lowered,  but  at  night  the  lower  sashes 
.vere  drawn  up  and  fastened,  lest  incursive  cats  or  dogs 
should  destroy  my  llowers.  'The  great  Newfoundland 
i  hat  was  our  guard  slept  on  the  floor  here,  since  it  was 
the  weakest  spot  for  any  ill-meaning  visitors  to  enter  at. 

I  drew  the  long  skirt  of  my  lace  dress  up  over  my  hair, 
and  quietly  went  into  the  greenhouse.  The  lawn  and  its 
black  firs  tempted  me;  but  there  was  moonlight  on  the 
lawn,  and  moonlight  I  cannot  bear:  it  burns  my  head 
more  fiercely  than  any  noon  sun;  it  scorches  my  eyelids; 
it  exhausts  and  fevers  me;  it  excites  my  brain — and  now 
I  looked  for  calm.  This  the  odor  of  the  flowers  and  their 
expression  promised  me.  A  tall,  thick-leaved  camellia 
stood  half-way  down  the  border,  and  before  it  was  a  gar- 
den-chair. The  moonlight  shed  no  ray  there,  but  through 
the  sashes  above  streamed,  cool  and  fair,  over  the  blooms 
that  clung  to  the  wall  and  adorned  the  parterres  and 
vases;  for  this  house  was  set  after  a  fashion  of  my  own — a 
winter-garden  under  glass;  no  stages  filled  the  center.  It 
was  laid  out  with  no  stiff  rule,  but  here  and  there,  in  urns 
of  stone  or  in  pyramidal  stands,  gorgeous  or  fragrant 
plants  ran  at  their  own  wild  will,  while  all  over  the  wall 
and  along  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  .'.railed  passion-flow- 
jrs,  roses,  honeysuckles,  fragrant  clematis,  ivy,  and  those 
tropic  vines  whose  long  dead  names  belie  their  fervid  lux- 
uriance and  fantastic  growth ;  great  trees  of  lemon  ami 
orange  interspaced  the  vines  in  shallow  niches  of  their 
own,  and  the  languid,  drooping  tresses  of  a  golden  acacia 
Sung  themselves  over  and  across  the  deep,  glittering  mass 
of  a  broadLleaved  myrtle. 

As  I  sat  down  in  the  chair  Pan  reared  his  dusky  length 
from  the  mat,  and  came  for  a  recognition.  It  was  wont 
to  be  something  more  positive  than  caresses;  but  to-ni^ht 
neither  sweet  biscuit  nor  savory  bit  of  confectionery  ap- 
peared in  the  hand  that  welcomed  him;  yet  he  was  as 
loving  as  ever,  and  with  a  grim  sense  of  protection  flung 
himself  at  my  feet,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  slept.  I  dared 
not  yet  think;  I  rested  my  head  against  my  chair,  and 
breathed  in  the  odor  of  the  flowers — the  delicate  scent  of 
tea-roses;  the  southern  perfume,  fiery  and  sweet,  like 
Greek  wine,  of  profuse  heliotropes — a  perfume  that  gives 
you  thirst  and  longing  and  regret.  I  turned  my  head 
toward  the  orange  trees.  Southern  also,  but  sensuous  and 
tropic,  was  the  breath  of  those  thick  white  stars — a  tasted 
odor.  Not  so  the  cool  air  that  came  to  me  from  a  dia- 
mond-shaped bed  of  Parma,  violets,  kept  back  so  long 
from  bloom  that  I  might  have  a  succession  of  them ;  these 
were  the  last,  and  their  perfume  told  it,  for  it  was  at  once 
a  caress  and  a  sigh.  I  breathed  the  gale  of  sweetness  till 
every  nerve  rested  and  every  pulse  was  tranquil  as  the  air 
without. 

I  heard  a  little  stir.  I  looked  up.  A  stately  calla,  that 
reared  one  marble  cup  from  its  gracious  cool  leaves,  was 
bending  earthward  with  a  slow  and  voluntary  motion ; 
from  the  cup  glided  a  fair  woman's  shape;  snowy,  san- 
dalled feet  shone  from  under  the  long  robe;  hair  of 
crisped  gold  crowned  the  Greek  features.  It  was  Hypatia. 
A  little  shiver  crept  through  a  white  tea-rose  beside  the 
calla;  its  delicate  leaves  fluttered  to  the  ground;  a  slight 
figure,  a  sweet,  sad  face,  with  melancholy  blue  eyes  and 
tair  brown  hair,  parted  the  petals.  La  Valliere!  She 
gazed  in  my  eyes. 

"  Poor  little  child  !  "  said  she.  "Have  you  a  treatise 
against  love,  Hypatia?" 

'The  Greek  of  Egypt  smiled  and  looked  at  me  also.  "  I 
have  discovered  that  the  steps  of  the  gods  are  upon  wool," 
answered  she;  "  if  love  had  a  beginning  to  sight,  should 
not  we  also  foresee  its  end?" 

"And  when  one  foresees  the  end,  one  dies,"  murmured 
La  Valliere.  ' 

"  Bah  ! "  exclaimed  Marguerite  of  Valois,  from  the 
heart  of  a  rose-red  camellia.  "  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  one 
gets  a  new  lover  !  " 

"  Or  the  new  lover  gets  you,"  said  a  dulcet  tone,  tipped 
with  satire,  from  the  red  lips  of  Mary  of  Scotland — lips 
that  were  just  now  the  petals  of  a  crimson  carnation. 

"  Philosophy  hath  a  less  troubled  sea  wherein  to  ride 
than  the  stormy  fluctuance  of  mortal  passion  ;  Plato  is 
diviner  than  Ovid,"  said  a  puritanic,  piping  voice  from  a 
coif  that  was  fashioned  out  of  the  white  camellia-blooms 
behind  my  chair,  and  circled  the  prim  beauty  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey. 

"Are  you  a  woman,  or  one  of  the  Sphinx's  children?  " 
said  a  stormy,  thrilling,  imperious  accent,  from  the  wild 
purple  and  scarlet  flower  of  the  Strelitzia,  that  gradually 
shaped  itself  into  gorgeous  Oriental  robes,  rolled  in  waves 
of  splendor  from  the  lithe  waist  and  slender  arms  of  a 
dark  woman,  no  more  young — sallow,  thin,  but  more 
graceful  than  any  bending  bough  of  the  desert  acacia,  and 
with  eyes  like  midnight,  deep,  glowing,  flashing,  melting 
into  dew,  as  she  looked  at  the  sedate  lady  of  England. 

"You  do  not  know  love !"  resumed  she.  "  It  is  one 
draught — a  jewel  fused  in  nectar;  drink  the  pearl  and 
bring  the  asp! " 

Her  words  brought  beauty;  the  sallow  face  burnt 
with  living  scarlet  on  lip  and  cheek;  the  tiny  pearl-grains 
of  teeth  flashed  across  the  swarth  shade  above  her  curv- 
ing, passionate  mouth;  the  wide  nostril  expanded;  the 
great  eyes  flamed  under  her  low  brow  and  glittering  coils 
of  black  hair. 


"  Poor  Octavia! "  whispered  La'Valliere.    Lady  Jane 

Grey  took  up  her  breviary  and  read. 
"After  all,  you  died!  "  said  Hyijatia. 
"  I  lived!    retorted  Cleopatra. 

"  Lived  and  loved,"  said  a  dreamy  tone  from  the  hun- 
dred leaves  of  a  spotless  La  Marque  rose;  and  the  steady, 
"  unhasting,  unresting  "  soul  of  Thekla  looked  out  from 
that  centerless  flower,  in  true  German  guise  of  brown 
braided  tresses,  deep  blue  eyes  like  forget-me-nots,  se- 
date lips,  and  a  straight  nose. 

"  I  have  lived  and  loved,  and  cut  bread  and  butter," 
solemnly  pronounced  a  mountain-daisy,  assuming  the 
broad  features  of  a  friiulein. 

Cleopatra  used  an  Egyptian  oath.  Lady  Jane  Grey  put 
down  her  breviary  and  took  up  Plato.  Marguerite  of  Valois 
laughed  outright.  Hypatia  put  a  green  leaf  over  Char- 
lotte, with  the  air  of  a  high-priestess,  and  extinguished 
her. 

"  Who  does  not  love  cannot  lose,"  mused  La  Valliere. 

"  Who  does  not  love  neither  has  nor  gains,"  said  Hy- 
patia. "  'The  dilemma  hath  two  sides,  and  both  gain  and 
loss  are  problematic.  It  is  the  ideal  of  love  that  en- 
thralls us,  not  the  real." 

"  Hush  !  you  white-faced  Greek !  It  was  not  an  ideal ; 
it  was  Mark  Antony.  By  Isis!  does  a  dream  fight,  and 
swear,  and  kiss?  " 

"  'The  Navaresse  did;  and  France  dreamed  he  was  my 
master— not  I !  "  laughed  Marguerite. 

"  This  is  most  weak  stuff  for  goodly  and  noble  women 
to  foster,"  grimly  uttered  a  flame-colored  hawk's-bill 
tulip,  that  directly  assumed  a  ruff  and  an  aquiline  nose. 

Mary  of  Scotland  passed  her  hand  about  her  fair  throat. 
"  Where  is  Leicester's  ring?  "  said  she. 

'The  Queen  did  not  hear,  but  went  on.  "  Truly,  you 
make  as  it  it  was  the  intent  of  women  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men.  She  that  ruleth  herself  shall  rule  both 
princes  and  nobles,  I  wot.  Yet  I  had  done  well  to  marry. 
Love  or  no  love,  I  would  the  house  of  Hanover  had 
wage  J  war  with  one  of  mine  own  blood ;  I  hate  those  fair, 
fat  Guelphs! " 

"  Love  hath  sometimes  the  thorne  alone,  the  rose  being 
blasted  in  bud,"  uttered  a  sweet  and  sonorous  voice  with 
a  little  nasal  accent,  out  of  the  myrtle-boughs  that  starred 
with  bloom  her  hair,  and  swept  the  hem  of  her  green 
dress. 

"Sweet  soul,  wast  thou  not,  then,  sated  upon  sonnets? " 
saiu  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  a  stage  aside. 

"  Do  not  the  laurels  overgrow  the  thorn?"  said  La  Val- 
liere, with  a  wistful,  inquiring  smile. 

Laura  looked  away.  "They  are  very  green  at  Avig- 
non," said  she. 

Out  of  two  primroses,  side  by  side,  Stella  and  Vanessa 
put  forth  pale  and  anxious  faces,  with  eyes  tear-dimmed. 

"Love  does  not  feed  on  laurels,"  said  Stella;  "they 
are  fruitless." 

"That  the  clergy  should  be  celibate  is  mine  own  de- 
sire," broke  in  Queen  Elizabeth.  "Shall  every  curly 
fool's-pate  of  a  girl  be  turning  after  an  anointed  bishop? 
I  will  have  this  thing  ended,  certes!  and  that  with  speed." 

Vanessa  was  too  deep  in  a  brown  study  to  hear.  Pre- 
sently she  spoke.  "I  believe  that  love  is  best  founded 
upon  a  degree  of  respect  and  veneration  which  it  is 
decent  in  youth  to  render  unto  age  and  learning." 

"  del!  muttered  Marguerite ;  "  is  it,  then,  that  in  this 
miserable  England  one  cherishes  a  grand  passion  for  one's 
grandfather? 

The  heliotrope-clusters  melted  into  a  face  of  plastic 
contour,  rich  full  lips,  soft  interfused  outlines,  intense 
purple  eyes,  and  heavy  waving  hair — dark  indeed,  but 
harmonized  curiously  with  the  narrow  gold  fillet  that 
bound  it.  "  It  is  no  pain  to  die  for  love,"  said  the  low, 
deep  voice,  with  an  echo  of  rolling  gerunds  in  the  tone. 

"That  depends  on  how  sharp  the  dagger  is,"  returned 
Mary  of  Scotland.    "  If  the  axe  had  been  dull  y 

liom  the  heart  of  a  red  rose  Juliet  looked  out;  the 
golden  center  crowned  her  head  with  yellow  tresses;  her 
tender  hazel  eyes  were  calm  with  intact  passion;  her 
mouth  was  scarlet  with  fresh  kisses,  and  full  of  conscious- 
ness and  repose.  "  Harder  it  is  to  live  for  love,"  said  she ; 
"  hardest  of"  all  to  have  ever  lived  without  it." 

"  How  much  do  you  all  help  the  matter?  "  said  a  prac- 
tical Yankee  voice  from  a  pink  hollyhock.  "  If  the 
infinite  relations  of  life  assert  themselves  in  marriage,  and 
the  infinite  I  merges  its  individuality  in  the  personality  of 
another,  the  superincumbent  need  of  a  passional  relation 
passes  without  question.  What  the  soul  of  the  seeker 
asks  from  itself  and  the  universe  is,  whether  the  ultimate 
principle  of  existent  life  is  passional  or  philosophic." 

"  Your  dialectic  is  wanting  in  purity  of  expression," 
calmly  said  Hypatia ;  "  the  tongue  of  Olympus  suits  gods 
and  their  ministers  only." 

"  Plato  hath  no  question  of  the  matter  in  hand,"  ob- 
served Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  a  tone  of  finishing  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  questions  and  philosophies," 
scornfully  stormed  Cleopatra.  "  Fire  seeks  fire,  and  clay 
clay.  Isis  send  me  Antony,  and  every  philosopher  in 
Alexandria  may  drown  in  the  Nile!  Shall  I  bind  my  eyes 
with  scrolls  of  papyrus  when  there  is  a  goodly  Roman  to 
be  looked  upon? ' 

From  the  deep  blue  petals  of  a  double  English  violet 
came  a  delicate  face,  pale,  serene,  sad,  but  exceeding 
tender.  "  Love  liveth  when  the  lover  dies,"  said  Lady 
Rachel  Russell.  "  I  have  well  loved  my  lord  in  the 
prison ;  shall  I  cease  to  affect  him  when  he  is  become 
one  of  the  court  above?" 

"You  are  cautious  of  speech,  mesdames,"  carelesT- 
spoke  Marguerite.  "  Women  are  the  fools  of  men  ;  VOB 
all  know  it.    Every  one  of  you  has  carried  cap  and  bell. 

They  all  turned  toward  the  hawk's-bill  tulip;  it  was  not 
there. 

"Gone  to  Kenilworth,"  demurely  sneered  Mary  of 
Scotland. 

A  pond-lily,  floating  in  a  tiny  tank,  opened  its  clasped 
petals;  and  with  one  bare  pearly  foot  upon  the  green 
island  of  leaves,  and  the  other  touching  the  edge  of  the 
marble  basin,  clothed  with  n  rrplin".  lustrous,  golden 
garment  of  hair,  that  rolled  down  in  gl'tt-ring  masses  to 
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her  slight  ankles,  and  half  hid  the  wide,  innocent,  blue 
eyes  and  infantile  smiling  Yips,  Eve  said,  "I  was  made 
for  Adam,"  and  slipped  silently  again  into  the  closing 
flower. 

"  But  we  have  changed  all  that !  "  answered  Marguerite, 
tossing  her  jewel-clasped  curls. 

"They  whom  all  the  saints  call  upon  to  do  battle  for 
king  and  country  have  their  nature  after  the  manner  of 
their  deeds,"  came  a  clear  voice  from  the  fleur-de-lis, 
that  clothed  itself  in  armor,  and  Hashed  from  under  a 
helmet  the  keen  dark  eyes  and  firm,  beardless  lips  of  a 
woman. 

"There  have  been  cloistered  nuns,"  timidly  breathed 
La  Valliere. 

"There  is  a  monk's-hood  in  that  partierre  without," 
said  Marguerite. 

The  white  clematis  shivered.  It  was  a  vailed  shape  in 
long  robes,  that  hid  face  and  figure,  who  clung  to  the 
wall  and  whispered,  "  Paraclete ! " 

"  There  are  tales  of  saints  in  my  breviary,"  soliloquized 
Mary  of  Scotland;  and  in  the  streaming  moonlight,  as 
she  spoke,  a  faint  outline  gathered,  lips  and  eyes  of  solemn 
peace,  a  crown  of  blood-red  roses  pressing  thorns  into  the 
wan  temples  that  dripped  sanguine  streams,  and  in  the 
halo  above  the  wreath  a  legend,  partially  obscured,  that 
ran,  "  Utque  talis  Rosa  nulll  alien planta  adlucre't  " 

"  But  the  girl  there  is  no  saint;  I  think,  rather,  she  is 
of  my  own  land,"  said  a  purple  passion-flower,  that  hid 
itself  under  a  black  mantilla,  and  glowed  with  dark 
beauty.  The  Spanish  face  bent  over  me  with  ardent  eyes 
and  lips  ot  sympathetic  passion,  and  murmured,  "  Do  not 
fear!  Pedro  was  faithful  unto  and  after  death ;  there  are 
some  men  " 

Pan  growled!  I  rubbed  my  eyes!  Where  was  I?  Mrs. 
Reading  stood  by  me,  in  very  extempore  costume,  holding 
a  night-lamp. 

"Goodness  me,  Miss  Clara !"  snid  she,  "I  never  was 
more  scared.  I  happened  to  wake  up,  and  I  thought  I 
see  your  west  window  open  across  the  corner;  so  I  roused 
up  to  go  and  see  if  you  was  sick ;  and  you  wasn't  in  bed, 
nor  your  frock  anywhere.'  I  was  frighted  to  pieces;  but 
when  I  come  down  and  found  the  green-house  door  open, 
I  went  in  just  for  a  chance,  and,  lo  and  behold!  here  you 
are,  sound  asleep  in  the  chair,  and  Pan  a-lying  close  onto 
that  beautiful  black  lace  frock!  Do  get  up,  Miss  Clara! 
you'll  be  sick  to-morrow,  sure  as  the  world  !  " 

I  looked  around  me.  All  the  flowers  were  cool  and 
still;  the  calla  breathless  and  quiet;  the  pond-lily  shut; 
the  roses  full  of  dew  and  perfume ;  the  clematis  languid 
and  luxuriant. 

"Delia,"  said  I,  "what  do  you  think  about  matri- 
mony? " 

Mrs.  Reading  stared  at  me  with  her  honest  green  eyes. 
I  laughed. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "marriage  is  a  lottery,  Miss  Clara. 
Reading  was  a  pretty  good  feller ;  but  seein'  things  was 
as  they  was,  if  I'd  had  means  and  knowed  what  I  know 
now,  I  shouldn't  never  have  married  him." 

"  Maybe  you'd  have  married  somebody  else,  though," 
suggested  I. 

"Like  enough,  Miss  Clara;  girls  are  unaccountable 
perverse  when  they  get  in  love.  But  do  get  up  and  go  to 
bed.    A'n't  you  goin'  to  the  lake  to-morrow? " 

That  put  my  speculation  to  flight.  Up  I  rose  and 
meekly  followed  Delia  to  my  room ;  this  time  she  staid  to 
see  me  fairly  disrobed.  But  I  had  had  sleep  enough.  I 
was  also  quiet ;  I  could  think.  The  future  lay  at  my  feet, 
to  be  planned  and  patterned  at  my  will;  or  so  I  thought. 
I  had  not  permitted  myself  to  think  much  about  Harry 
Tempest,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  danger;  I  did  not 
know  then  that 

"En  songeant  qu'il  faut  oublier 

On  s'en  souvient !  " 

I  was  young,  rich,  beautiful,  independent;  I  came  and 
went  as  I  would,  without  question,  and  did  my  own 
pleasure.  If  I  married,  all  this  power  must  be  given  up; 
possibly  I  and  my  husband  would  tire  of  each  other — 
and  then  what  remained  but  fixed  and  incurable  disgust 
and  pain?  I  thought  over  my  strange  dream.  Cleopatra, 
the  enchantress,  and  the  scorn  of  men ;  that  was  not 
love,  it  was  simple  passion  of  the  lowest  grade.  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  she  was  only  proper.  Marguerite  de  Valois, 
profligate.  Elizabeth,  a  shrewish,  selfish  old  politician. 
Who  of  all  these  had  loved?  Arria,  and  Partus  dying; 
she  could  not  love.  Lady  Russell;  she  lived  and 
mourned.  I  looked  but  at  one  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  drew  my  inferences  from  that;  but  they 
satisfied  me.  Soon  I  saw  the  dawn  stretch  its  opal 
tints  over  the  distant  hills,  and  tinge  the  tree-tops 
with  bloom.  I  heard  the  half-articulate  music  of  birds, 
stirring  in  their  nests;  but  before  the  sounds  of  higher 
life  began  to  stir,  I  had  gone  to  sleep,  firmly  resolved  not 
to  ride  to  the  lake,  and  to  give  Harry  Tempest  no  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  me  alone.  But  I  slept  too  long;  it  was 
noon  before  I  woke,  and  I  had  sent  no  message  about 
my  preference  of  the  pony,  as  I  promised,  to  Mr.  Tem- 
pest. I  had  only  time  to  breakfast  and  dress.  At  three 
o'clock  he  came — with  his  carriage,  of  course.  So  I  rode 
to  the  lake ! 

It's  all  very  well  to  make  up  one's  mind  to  say  a  certain 
thing;  it  is  better  if  you  say  it;  but,  somehow  or  other — 
I  really  was  ashamed  afterward — I  forgot  all  my  good 
reasons.  I  found  I  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  no 
purpose.  In  short,  after  due  time,  I  married  Harry  Tem- 
pest; and  though  it  is  some  time  since  that  happened,  I 
am  still  much  of  Eve's  opinion — 

"  I  was  made  FOR  Adam." 


j  "  I  see  that  a  woman  is  going  to  stum  p  the  state  of  Indiana 
for  Maine?"  "No!  Is  that  so?"  "Yes."  "By  George! 
that's  good  news."  "Why?  Do  you  think  she  will 
make  many  converts?  "  "  Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that." 
"What  then?"  "  Why,  as  soon  as  my  wife  hears  of  it 
she  will  want  to  go  out  stumping,  too."  "  Well,  when 
she  starts  in  to  talk  I'll  have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
state." 


CHAT  A  ROUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 

^  The  last  night  I  was  at  Bloomfield  Terrace,  previous  to 
Charles  Reade's  leaving  England,  he  read  me  a  remark- 
able paper  which  he  had  written  on  the  Book  of  Jonah. 
The  subject  was  handled  in  his  most  masterly  manner, 
but  in  the  full  How  of  his  impetuous  eloquence,  we 
stumbled  upon  one  of  his  characteristic  blotches.  It  was 
to  this  effect :  "Having  now  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
we  must  go  the  whole  nog  or  none."  I  made  a  move. 
He  stopped  and  said  :  "  You  don't  like  the  hog,  I  see." 
"I  don't,"  I  replied;  "do  you?"  "Well,  it's  a  strong 
figure  of  speech,  and  it's  understood  by  the  people; 
but  you  are  right,  John — yes,  you  are  right;  it's  scarcely 
scriptural— so  out  it  goes." — Temple  Bar. 


An  innate  quality  of  genius — indeed,  we  might  almost 
say  test  of  genius— humor,  is  absolutely  wanting  in 
women's  work.  Many  a  writer  can  make  us  cry,  but 
only  a  few  can  make  us  laugh  and  cry;  when  he  is  able 
to  do  so,  he  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  great  ones. 
That  divine  laughter  that  is  akin  to  tears,  those  tears  that 
are  akin  to  laughter,  are  never  to  be  found  illuming  the 
pages  of  women's  work;  indeed,  there  is  in  most  women 
a  curious  incapacity  for  appreciating  it.  Harriet  Marti- 
neau  confessed  that  she  was  unable  to  see  the  wit  of 
Tom  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Browing  made  the  same  obser- 
vation about  //any  Lorrequer.  Mrs.  Poyser  is  witty 
at  times;  but  it  is  rather  George  Eliot's  supreme  power  of 
observation,  and  deft  power  of  utilizing  materials  that  has 
called  that  "  new-set-razor"  into  existence  than  the  origi- 
nal mother's  wit  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  Lawrence 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey.  Of  all  mental  gifts  humor 
is  the  one  least  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the  one 
most  directly  inherited  from  parents  and  Dame  Nature: 

Vom  Vater  hab'  ich  die  Statur, 

Des  Lebens  ernstes  Fiihron; 

Vom  Mutterchen  die  Frohnatur, 

Die  Lust  zu  fabuliren. — National  Review. 


Every  one  has  heard  of  Lablache's  famous  collection 
of  snuff-boxes,  which  realized  a  large  sum  when  dispersed 
after  his  death,  but  how  it  was  originally  formed  is  not 
so  generally  known.  Donizetti  happening  one  day  to 
question  him  on  the  subject,  the  inimitable  basso  replied 
that  he  owed  its  commencement  entirely  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  "  On  my  first  visit  to 
Vienna,"  he  said,  "  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  His 
Imperial  Majesty  a  very  handsome  tabatiere,  set  with  dia- 
monds, a  rather  unusual  mark  of  favor,  the  news  of  which 
soon  spread  through  a  great  part  of  Germany.  As  I  was 
then  on  the  point  of  undertaking  a  professional  tour  in 
that  country,  the  sovereigns  of  several  smaller  courts  ap- 
parently considered  it  incumbent  on  them  to  follow  the 
Emperor's  example ;  so  that  by  the  time  I  had  completed 
my  engagements,  I  already  possessed  nearly  a  dozen 
snuff  boxes  of  more  or  less  value,  which  gave  me  the 
idea  of  continuing  the  collection  on  my  own  account. 
Fortunately  for  me,  they  did  not  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  decorate  me  with  orders  instead,  for  then,  out  of 
respect,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  wear  them  ;  and 
you  know,  caro  mio,"  he  added,  with  an  irresistible 
twinkle  of  his  eye,  "  nature  has  been  so  singularly  boun- 
tiful to  me  that  I  am  conspicuous  enough  without  them." 
— London  Society. 

Court  Chaplain  Stocker  has  many  enemies,  and  also 
many  warm  friends  and  admirers,  and  it  is  natural  that 
he  should  be  overmuch  praised  by  the  one  or  blamed  too 
severely  by  the  other.  He  is  called  the  "  Tartuffe  in 
social  politics"  by  the  former  and  the  "  Pearl  of  the 
German  people"  by  the  latter;  but  a  well-known  writer 
on  social  subjects,  who  has  full  personal  knowledge  of  the 
man,  and  whose  official  position  is  a  security  for  his  un- 
biased judgment,  assures  us  that-  Stocker  is  deserving  of 
high  esteem,  and  would  be  far  more  useful  and  effective 
as  a  social  reformer  if  he  were  not  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Germany  that  her  Prot- 
estant clergy  have  scarcely  any  social  influence.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  on  this  point,  that  Stocker  has  the 
right  qualifications  for  a  public  orator.  His  inflammatory 
speeches  are  listened  to  with  enthusiasm  by  his  own  party, 
and  his  pamphlets,  short,  pithy,  and  direct,  command 
general  attention.  With  a  demagogue's  readiness  Stocker 
popularizes  the  social  politics  and  humanitarian  theories 
of  VVagener  and  Todt,  without  adding  anything  materially 
of  his  own.  Latterly  he  has  gained  upon  the  Berlin 
public  by  his  anti-Semitic  agitation,  while  his  fulminations 
against  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Liberal  press  gain  for  him 
the  sympathies  of  the  Conservative  party,  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  obtained  a  place  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Christian  Social  Party  under  his  leadership 
count  now  7,000  members,  most  of  whom  reside  in  Berlin. 
We  have  read  and  re-read  a  very  large  number  of  Stacker's 
speeches,  with  a  view  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  his  social 
views-,  but  cannot  help  being  disappointed  with  the  ab- 
sence of  clear  and  defined  statements.  Stocker  never 
gets  beyond  vague  generalities  and  rhetorical  phrases, 
appeals  to  patriotism,  bursts  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
demands  for  social  reforms  introduced  by  state  authority, 
without  troubling  himself  much  as  to  the  manner  iu 
which  they  can  .  be  practically  accomplished. — Good 
Words.   

The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  his  father:  I 
have  seldom  had  a  more  amusing  companion;  the 
conversation  never  flagged.  He  was  full  of  anecdote — 
often  about  the  great  Duke  (whom  I  remember  seeing 
once  in  the  House  of  Lords,  arm-in-arm  with  Lord 
Brougham,  in  1.S50,  and  whom  the  late  Duke  singularly 
resembled  in  face).  He  told  me  of  that  great  man's  ex- 
traordinary accuracy  and  command  of  details.  This 
came  out  especially  in  the  dispatches,  several  volumes  of 
which  he  had  carefully  edited.  "  My  father,"  he  said, 
"  used  to  read  them  admirably  himself.  '  Ton  my  life,' 
he  once  said  to  me,  '  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  came  to 
write  'cm ! '   My  father  had  one  odd  peculiarity — weak- 


ness, if  you  like  to  call  it  so :  he  would  never  be  cor- 
rected. He  used  to  drive  himself,  and  always  at  a  great 
pace.  Once  my  brother  Charles  was  sitting  by  his  side. 
The  horses  were  pelting  along  at  the  usual  rate,  and,  to 
his  horror,  Charles  saw  that  my  father  had  fallen  asleep, 
still  holding  the  reins.  He  had  the  power  of  sleeping  by 
snatches.  I  have  seen  him  fall  asleep  at  dinner,  and  no 
one  dared  either  move  themselves  or  rouse  him.  W  ell, 
the  horses  neared  a  turnpike  gate.  It  was  closed.  Charles 
dared  not  touch  the  reins;  but  a  smash  was  inevitable, 
lie  nudged  the  Duke  just  in  time.  'Mind  your  own 
business,  Charles,'  said  my  father,  and  Charles  got  no 
more  thanks.  On  another  occasion  the  Duke  gave  my 
brother  a  check  for  10/.,  with  orders  to  send  it  to  some 
poor  man  who  had  written  in  distress  from  Edinburg. 
My  brother,  before  sending  it,  made  inquiries,  and  found 
the  man  to  bean  impostor;  so  he  brought  back  the  check. 
'He  thought,' added  the  Duke,  slyly,  '  that  my  father 
might  say,  '  You  may  keep  the  check,  Charles.'  Not  at 
all;  my  father  pocketed  the  check,  and  merely  remarked, 
'  Charles,  1  tojd  you  to  send  off  that  check.  W  hy  cannot 
you  obey  orders?  '"  The  late  Duke's  admiration  for  his 
father,  whose  aide-de-camp  he  had  been  for  many  years, 
was  naturally  very  great.  "  My  father, 'ihe  said,  "ruled 
the  House  of  Lords  absolutely  for  some  time.  He  had 
always  a  majority  of  peers  at  his  back,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  vote  to  order;  but  his  bitterest  political  foes  have 
admitted  that  never,  during  his  long  tenure  of  office,  upon 
any  one  occasion  did  he  use  this  power  to  carry  his  per- 
sonal opinion  against  the  expressed  will  of  the  country. 
Parliament  was  often  at  variance  with  him,  but  both 
houses  respected  him  for  his  political  integrity.  At  night 
I  sometimes  read  the  7'imes  aloud  to  him.  His  admira- 
tion for  ( Gladstone's  eloquence  was  very  great.  '  When  he 
rises  in  the  House  the  rest  are  like  ninepins.  Words ! 
words!  The  next  morning  there's  not  so  much  in  it  after 
all.'  Whenever  I  began  a  speech  of  Gladstone's  he  cut 
me  short  after  the  first  few  sentences :  '  Get  on  to  some- 
thing else  ! '  " — Contemporary  Review. 


The  large  dogs  of  Gad's  Hill  were  quite  a  feature  of 
the  place,  and  were  also  rather  a  subject  of  dread  to  many 
outsiders.  But  this  was  desirable,  as  the  house  really  re- 
quired protection,  standing  as  it  did  on  the  high  road, 
which  was  frequented  by  tramps  of  a  wild  and  low  order, 
who,  in  the  hopping  season,  were  sometimes  even  dan- 
gerous. And  the  dogs,  though  as  gentle  as  possible  to 
their  own  people,  knew  that  they  were  the  guardians  of 
the  place,  and  were  terribly  fierce  to  all  intruders.  Linda, 
a  St.  Bernard,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  breed, 
had  been,  as  a  puppy,  living  in  the  garden  at  Tavistock 
house,  before  she  was  taken  to  Gad's  Hill.  She  and 
Turk,  a  mastiff,  were  the  constant  companions  in  all  their 
master's  walks.  When  he  was  away  from  home,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  family  were  out  alone  with  the  dogs,  Turk  at 
once  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  position,  and  would 
guard  them  with  unusual  devotion,  giving  up  all  play  in 
an  instant,  when  he  saw  any  suspicious-looking  figure  ap- 
proaching. He  never  made  a  mistake  in  discovering  the 
tramp.  He  would  then  keep  on  the  outside  of  the  road, 
close  to  his  mistress,  with  an  ominous  turning  of  the  lip, 
and  with  anything  but  the  usual  mild  expression  in  his 
beautiful  large  brown  eyes.  These  dogs  of  Dickens's 
bring  to  mind  a  humorous  incident  worth  relating. 
Three  of  us  were  seated  in  an  office  in  New  York 
city — an  Englishman,  an  Irishman  and  an  American.  "  I 
must  relate,"  said  the  Englishman,  "an  incident  that  oc- 
curred at  Gad's  Hill.  It  is  customary,  after  graduating, 
for  students,  two  or  more,  to  take  a  pedestrian  tour  dow  n 
into  the  country  to  greet  the  rural  attractions  that  spring 
into  sight.  Myself  and  college  chum  agreed  to  make 
Kent  the  place  of  pilgrimage.  We  had  made  an  extended 
tramp  through  the  luxuriant  and  smiling  region,  and  in 
returning  reached  a  stately  mansion,  with  graveled  walks 
leading  through  the  grounds.  A  hedge  bordered  the 
public  road,  and  behind  this  was  a  ditch.  As  the  two 
wayfarers  reached  the  house  out  came  two  large  dogs,  a 
St.  Bernard  and  a  mastiff,  muttering  their  throated 
thunder.  It  was  a  depressing  moment,  for  they  rushed 
up  to  one  of  the  twain  with  every  sign  of  an  intention  to 
devour  him.  The  gentleman  kept  off  the  creatures  with 
a  stick  he  carried,  all  the  time  retreating  backward  until 
the  hedge,  that  offered  no  resistance,  was  reached.  Back", 
backward  he  went,  through  the  hedge  into  the  ditch, 
where  he  remained,  his  body  wedged  in  between  the  two 
banks,  absolutely  helpless.  Meanwhile  out  came  the 
gentleman,  bareheaded,  calling  off  the  animals.  The 
mansion  and  grand  old  trees,  just  over  the  hedge,  looked 
monotonous  amid  the  rattling  confusion.  The  climax 
was  reached  by  the  disappearance  very  suddenly  of  the 
person  attacked,  who  lay  on  his  back,  covered  with  mud 
and  water.  The  owner  of  the  premises  and  the  traveler, 
convulsed  with  laughter,  lent  suitable  aid  in  drawing  out 
the  prisoner. 

"'You  can't  go  into  Rochester  in  that  situation,'  re- 
marked the  proprietor;  'come  in  and  get  a  change  of 
garments.' 

"  They  entered  the  elegant  premises, and  after  refitting, 
the  host  said, '  Gentlemen,  my  lunch  is  ready;  instead 
of  being  eaten  you  must  eat !  ' 

"  While  this  was  taking  place  one  of  the  parties  glanced 
at  a  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  then  looked  haul  at  his  en- 
tertainer. 'Why,' he  remarked,  concealing  his  surprise 
as  much  as  possible,  'you  are  Charles  Dickens?' 

"  '  Yes.' 

"  '  And  this  (lad's  Hill? ' 
"  '  Precisely.' 

"  'Assuredly  we  are  in  illustrious  company,  unawares.' 

"The  lunch  was  ended,  and  Mr.  Dickens  showed  his 
guests  through  his  apart nients,  entering  the  study  where 
stood  the  writing  desk,  which  constituted  such  a  feature 
of  the  engraving  published  after  the  author's  death." — 
Home  Journal.  


Jfc  (an  old  hand).    They  have  dropped  their  anchor. 
She  ( a  beginner).    Serve  them  right  !    It  has  been 
hanging  over  the  side  all  day  long. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


INGERSOLL  CATECHISED. 


HE  ANSWERS  A  SERIES  OF  VITAL  QUESTIONS. 

One  evening  this  week  the  editor  of  The  San  Franciscan 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  socially  Colonel  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  and  the  conversation  turned  naturally  upon 
the  subject  of  religion.  The  result  of  the  conversation 
was  that  Colonel  Ingersoll  agreed  to  answer  a  number  of 
questions  which  the  editor  of  7'//c  San  Franciscan  desired 
to  put  to  him.  The  questions  were  submitted  in  writing, 
and  Colonel  Ingersoll  has  sent  us  the  following  written 
replies.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  editor  endeavored  to 
cover  with  his  questions  the  main  grounds  of  difference 
between  the  celebrated  Agnostic  and  the  defenders  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Question.  Does  Christianity  advance  or  retard  civili- 
zation? 

Answer.  If  by  Christianity  you  mean  the  orthodox 
church,  then  I  unhesitatingly  answer  that"  it  does  retard  - 
civilization,  always  has  retarded  it,  and  always  will.  1 
can  imagine  nojnan  who  can  be  benefited  by  being  made 
a  Catholic,  or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Baptist,  or  a  Method- 
ist—or, in  other  words,  by  being  made  an  orthodox 
Christian.  But  by  Christianity  I  do  not  mean  morality, 
kindness,  forgiveness,  justice.  Those  virtues  are  not 
distinctively  Christian.  They  are  claimed  by  Moham- 
medans and  Buddhists,  by  infidels  and  atheists— and 
practised  by  some  of  all  classes.  Christianity  consists  in 
the  miraculous,  the  marvelous,  and  the  impossible. 

The  one  thing  that  I  most  seriously  object  to  in  Chris- 
tianity is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  That 
doctrine  subverts  every  idea  of  justice.  It  teaches  the 
infinite  absurdity  that  a  finite  offense  can  be  justly  visited 
by  eternal  punishment.  Another  serious  objection  I  have 
is,  that  Christianity'  endeavors  to  destroy  intellectual 
liberty.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  retard  civilization 
than  to  subvert  the  idea  of  justice.  Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  retain  barbarism  than  to  "deny  to  every 
human  being  the  right  to  think.  Justice  and  liberty  are 
the  two  wings  that  bear  man  forward.  The  church,  foi 
a  thousand  years,  did  all  within  its  power  to  prevent  the 
expression  of  honest  thought ;  and  when  the  church  had 
power,  there  was  in  this  world  no  civilization.  We  have 
advanced  just  in  the  proportion  that  Christianity  has  lost 
power.  1  hose  nations  in  which  the  church  is  still  power- 
ful are  still  almost  savage — Portugal,  Spain,  and  many 
others  I  might  name.  Probably  no  country  is  more  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  religious  idea  than  Russia. 
The  Czar  is  the  direct  representative  of  God.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  state.  In  Russia 
every  mouth  is  a  bastile,  and  every  tongue  a  convict. 
This  Russian  pope,  this  representative  of  God,  has  on 
earth  his  hell  (Siberia),  and  he  imitates  the  orthodox  God 
to  the  extent  of  his  health  and  strength. 

Everywhere  man  advances  as  the  church  loses  power. 
In  my  judgment,  Ireland  can  never  succeed  until  it  ceases 
to  be  Catholic ;  and  there  can  be  no  successful  uprising 
while  the  confessional  exists.  At  one  time  in  New  En- 
gland the  church  had  complete  power.  There  was  then 
no  religious  liberty.  And  so  we  might  make  a  tour  of  the 
world,  and  find  that  superstition  always  has  been,  is,  and 
forever  will  be,  inconsistent  with  human  advancement. 

Question.  Do  not  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  Uni- 
verse prove  a  Creator? 

Answer.  If  there  were  any  evidences  of  design  in  the 
Universe,  certainly  they  would  tend  to  prove  a  designer, 
but  they  would  not  prove  a  creator.  Design  does  not 
prove  creation.  A  man  makes  a  machine.  That  does 
not  prove  that  he  made  the  material  out  of  which  the 
machine  is  constructed.  You  find  the  planets  arranged 
m  accordance  with  what  you  call  a  plan.  That  does  not 
prove  that  they  were  created.  It  may  prove  that  they  are 
governed,  but  it  certainly  does  not  prove  that  they  were 
created.  Is  it  consistent  to  say  that  a  design  cannot  exist 
without  a  designer,  but  that  a  designer  can?  Does  not  a 
designer  need  a  design  as  much  as  a  design  needs  a  de- 
signer? Does  not  a  creator  need  a  creator  as  much  as 
the  thing  we  think  has  been  created?  In  other  words,  is 
not  this  simply  a  circle  of  human  ignorance?  Why  not 
say  that  the  Universe  has  existed  from  eternity,  as  well  as 
to  say  that  a  creator  has  existed  from  eternity?  And  do 
you  not  thus  avoid  at  least  one  absurdity  by  sa>  ing  t  hat  the 
universe  has  existed  from  eternity,  instead  of  saying  that 
it  was  created  by  a  creator  who  existed  from  eternity? 
Because  if  your  Creator  existed  from  eternity,  and  created 
the  universe,  there  was  a  time  when  he  commenced ;  and 
back  of  that,  according  to  Shelley,  is  "  an  eternity  of 
idleness." 

Some  people  say  that  God  existed  from  eternity,  and 
has  created  eternity.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an 
act  coequal  with  eternity.  If  you  say  that  God  has  ex- 
isted forever,  and  has  always  acted,  then  you  make  the 
universe  eternal,  and  you  make  the  universe  as  old  as 
God ;  and  if  the  universe  be  as  old  as  God,  he  certainly 
did  not  create  it. 

These  questions  of  origin  and  destiny—  of  infinite  gods- 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  They  can- 
not be  solved.  We  might  as  well  try  to  travel  fast  enough 
to  get  beyond  the  horizon.  It  is  like  a  man  trying  to  run 
away  from  his  girdle.  Consequently,  I  believe  in  turning 
our  attention  to  things  of  importance— to  questions  that 


may  by  some  possibility  be  solved.  It  is  of  no  import- 
ance to  me  whether  God  exists  or  not.  I  exist,  and  it  is 
important  to  me  to  be  happy  while  1  exist.  Therefore  I 
had  better  turn  my  attention  to  finding  out  the  secret  of 
happiness,  instead  of  trying  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  the 
Universe. 

1  say  with  regard  to  God,  I  do  not  know;  and  therefore 
I  am  accused  of  being  arrogant  and  egotistic.  Religious 
papers  say  that  1  do  know,  because  Webster  told  me. 
They  use  Webster  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  They  say  that  Webster  was  on  the  God  side,  and 
therefore  I  ought  to  be.  I  can  hardly  afford  to  take  Web- 
ster's ideas  of  another  world,  when  his  ideas  about  this 
were  so  bad.  W  hen  bloodhounds  were  pursuing  a  woman 
through  the  tangled  swamps  of  the  South— she  hungry 
for  liberty-  Webster  took  the  side  of  the  bloodhounds. 
Such  a  man  is  no  authority  for  me.  Bacon  denied  the 
Copernican  system  of  astronomy;  he  is  an  unsafe  guide. 
Wesley  believed  in  witches;  I  cannot  follow  him.  No 
man  should  quote  a  name  instead  of  an  argument;  no 
man  should  bring  forward  a  |>erson  instead  of  a  principle, 
unless  he  is  willing  to  accept  all  the  ideas  of  that  person. 

Question.  Is  not  a  pleasant  illusion  preferable  to 
dreary  truth— a  future  life  being  in  question? 

Answer.  I  think  it  is.  1  think  that  a  pleasing  illusion 
is  better  than  a  terrible  truth,  so  far  as  its  immediate 
results  are  concerned.  I  would  rather  think  the  one  I 
love  living,  than  to  think  her  dead.  I  would  rather  think 
that  I  had  a  large  balance  in  bank  than  that  my  account 
was  overdrawn.  I  would  rather  thins  I  was  healthy 
than  to  know  that  1  had  a  cancer.  But  if  we  have  an 
illusion,  let  us  have  it  pleasing.  T4ie  orthodox  illusion  is 
the  worst  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Take  hell  out 
of  that  illusion,  take  eternal  pain  away  from  that  dream, 
and  say  that  the  whole  world  is  to  be  happy  forever — 
then  you  might  have  an  excuse  for  calling  it  a  pleasant 
illusion;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  nightmare— a  perpetual  horror 
—a  cross,  on  which  the  happiness  of  man  has  been  cru- 
cified. 

Question.    Are  not  religion  and  morals  inseparable? 

Answer.  Religion  and  morality  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, and  yet  there  is  no  religion  except  the  prac- 
tice of  morality.  But  what  you  call  religion  is  simply 
superstition.  Religion  as  it  is  now  taught  teaches  our 
duties  toward  God — our  obligations  to  the  infinite,  and 
the  results  of  a  failure  to  discharge  those  obligations.  I 
believe  that  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  infinite; 
that  we  cannot  be.  All  our  obligations  are  to  each  other, 
and  to  sentient  beings.  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morality.  "Do  unto- others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you  "  has  nothing  to  do  w  ith  believing  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Baptism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morality.  "  Pay  your  honest  debts."  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  baptism.  What  is  called  religion  is  simple 
superstition,  with  which  morality  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  churches  do  not  prevent  people  from  committing 
natural  offenses,  but  restrain  them  from  committing  arti- 
ficial ones.  As  for  instance,  the  Catholic  church  can 
prevent  one  of  its  members  from  eating  meat  on  Friday, 
but  not  from  whipping  his  w  ife.  'The  Episcopal  church 
can  prevent  dancing,  it  may  be,  in  Lent,  but  not  slander. 
The  t'resbyterian  can  keep  a  man  from  working  on 
Sunday,  but  not  from  practicing  deceit  on  Monday.  And 
so  I  might  go  through  the  churches.  They  lay  the  greater 
stress  upon  the  artificial  offenses.  'Those  countries  that 
are  the  most  religious  are  the  most  immoral.  When  the 
world  was  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  church,  it 
reached  the  very  pit  of  immorality,  and  nations  have  ad- 
vanced in  morals  just  in  proportion  that  they  have  lost 
Christianity. 

Question.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  voW  objections  against  Christianity.  W  hat  is  your 
reply  to  such  assertions? 

Answer.  <  >!  c  ourse,  the  editors  of  religious  papers 
will  say  this;  Christians  will  say  this.  In  my  opinion,  an 
argument  is  new  until  it  has  been  answered.  An  argu- 
ment is  absolutely  fresh,  and  has  upon  its  leaves  the  dew 
of  morning,  until  it  has  been  refuted.  All  men  have  ex- 
perienced, it  may  be,  in  some  degree,  what  we  call  love. 
Millions  of  men  have  written  about  it.  The  subject  of 
course  is  old.  It  is  only  the  presentation  that  can  be 
new.  Thousands  of  men  have  attacked  .superstition.  The 
subject  is  old,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  are 
handled,  th«  arguments  grouped — these  may  be  forever 
new.  Millions  of  men  have  preached  Christianity. 
( Certainly  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  original  ideas. 
Nothing  can  be  new  except  the  presentation,  the  grouping. 
'The  ideas  may  be  old,  but  they  may  be  clothed  in  new 
,  garments  of  passion  ;  they  may  be  given  additional  human 
interest.  A  man  takes  a  fact,  or  an  old  subject,  as  a 
sculptor  takes  a  rock:  the  rock  is  not  new.  Of  this 
rock  he  makes  a  statue:  the  statue  is  new.  And  yet 
some  orthodox  man  mi  ,ht  say  there  is  nothing  new  about 
that  statue  :  "1  know  the  man  that  dug  the  rock ;  I  know 
the  owner  of  the  quarry."  Substance  is  eternal ;  forms 
are  new.  So  in  the  human  mind  certain  ideas,  or  in  the 
human  heart  certain  passions,  are  forever  old;  but  genius 
forever  gives  them  new  forms,  new  meanings;  and  this  is 
the  perpetual  originality  of  genius. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  churches  are  injurious 
to  tha  community? 


Answer.  In  the  exact  proportion  that  churches  teach 
falsehood ;  in  the  exact  proportion  that  they  destroy  liberty 
of  thought,  the  free  action  of  the  human  mind;  in  the 
exact  proportion  that  they  teach  the  doc  trine  of  eternal 
pain,  and  convince  people  of  its  truth — theyare  injurious. 
In  the  proportion  that  they  teach  morality  and  justice, 
and  practice  kindness  and  charity— in  that  proportion 
they  are  a  benefit.  KvOry  church,  therefore,  is  a  mixed 
problem — j>art  good  and  part  bad.  In  one  direction  it 
leads  toward  and  sheds  light;  in  the  other  direction  its 
influence  is  entirely  bad. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  civilize  the  churches,  so  that  they 
w  ill  be  able  to  do  good  deeds  without  building  bad  creeds. 
In  other  words,  take  out  the  superstitious  and  the  mirac- 
ulous, and  leave  the  human  and  the  moral. 

Question.  Why  do  you  not  respond  to  the  occasional 
<  lergyman  who  replies  to  your  lectures? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  no  clergyman  has  ever  re- 
plied to  my  lectures.  In  the  second  place,  no  clergyman 
ever  will  reply  to  my  lectures.  He  does  not  answer  my 
arguments— he  attacks  me;  and  the  replies  that  I  hare 
seen  are  not  worth  answering.  They  are  far  below  the 
dignity  of  the  question  under  discussion.  Most  of  them 
are  ill-mannered,  as  abusive  as  illogical,  and  as  malicious 
as  weak.  I  cannot  reply  without  feeling  humiliated.  1 
cannot  use  their  weapons,  and  ray  weapons  they  do  not 
understand.  I  attack  ( Christianity  because  it  is  cruel,  and 
they  account  for  all  my  actions  by  putting  behind  them 
base  motives.  They  make  it  at  once  a  personal  ques- 
tion. They  imagine  that  epithets  are  good  enough  argu- 
ments with  which  to  answer  an  infidel.  A  few  years  ago 
they  would  have  imprisoned  me.  A  few  years  before  that 
they  would  have  burned  me.  W  e  have  advanced.  Now 
they  only  slander;  and  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  fact 
that  even  that  is  not  believed.  Minister,  do  not  believe 
each  other  about  each  other.  The  truth  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained  in  any  trial  by  a  church.  'The  longer 
the  trial  lasts,  the  obscurer  is  the  truth.  They  will  not 
believe  each  other,  even  on  oath ;  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  ministers  of  this  country  has  publicly  an- 
nounced that  there  is  no  use  in  answering  a  lie  started  by 
his  own  church;  that  if  he  does  answer  it — if  he  does 
kill  it — forty  more  lies  will  come  to  the  funeral. 

In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that  the  priests 
ol  one  religion  never  credit  the  miracles  of  another  reli- 
gion. Is  tins  because  priests  instinctively  know  priests? 
Now,  when  a  Christian  tells  a  Buddhist  some  of  the  mir- 
acles of  the  Testament,  the  Buddhist  smiles.  When  a 
Buddhist  tells  a  Christian  the  miracles  performed  by 
Buddha,  the  Christian  laughs.  'This  reminds  me  of  an 
incident.  A  man  told  a  most  wonderful  story.  Every- 
body present  expressed  surprise  and  astonishment,  except 
one  man.  He  said  nothing;  he  did  not  even  change  coun- 
tenance. One  who  noticed  that  the  story  had  no  effect 
on  this  man,  said  to  him  :  "  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aston- 
ished in  the  least  at  this  marvelous  tale."  The  man  re- 
plied, "  No;  1  am  a  liar  myself." 

You  see,  I  am  not  trying  to  answer  indiv  idual  ministers. 
I  am  attacking  the  whole  body  of  superstition.  I  am 
trying  to  kill  the  entire  dog,  and  I  do  not  feel  like  wasting 
any  time  killing  fleas  on  that  dog.  When  the  dog  dies, 
the  tleas  will  be  out  of  provisions,  and  in  that  way  we 
shall  answer  them  all  at  once. 

So,  I  do'  not  bother  myself  answering  religious  news- 
papers. In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  worth  answering; 
and  in  the  second  place,  to  answer  would  only  produce  a 
new  crop  of  falsehoods.  You  know,  the  editor  of  a  re- 
ligious newspaper,  as  a  rule,  is  one  who  has  failed  in  the 
pulpit;  and  you  can  imagine  the  brains  necessary  to  edit 
a  religious  weekly  from  this  fact.  I  have  known  some 
good  religious  editors.  By  some  I  mean  one.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  are  not  others,  but  I  do  say  I  do  not  know 
them.  1  might  add,  here,  that  the  one  I  did  know  is 
dead. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  city  there  have  been  some 
"replies"  to  me.  'They  have  been  almost  idiotic.  A 
Catholic  priest  asked  me  how  I  had  the  impudence  to 
differ  w  ith  Newton.  Newton,  he  says,  believed  in  a  God; 
and  I  ask  this  Catholic  priest  how  he  has  the  impudence 
to  differ  with  Newton.  Newton  was  a  Protestant.  This 
simply  shows  the  absurdity  of  using  men's  names  for  argu- 
ments. 'This  same  priest  proves  the  existence  of  God  by 
a  pagan  orator.  Is  it  possible  that  God's  last  witness  died 
with  Cicero?  If  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  a  God  now, 
the  witnesses  ought  to  be  on  hand  now. 

Another  man,  pretending  to  answer  me,  quotes  Le 
Conte,  a  geologist ;  and  according  to  this  geologist,  we  are 
"getting  very  near  to  the  splendors  of  the  great  white 
throne."  W  here  is  the  great  w  hite  throne?  Can  any  one, 
by  studying  geology,  find  the  locality  of  the  great  white 
throne?  To  what  stratum  does  it  belong?  In  what  geo- 
logic period  was  the  great  white  throne  formed?  What 
on  earth  has  geology  to  do  with  the  throne  ot  God? 

The  truth  is,  there  can  be  no  reply  to  the  argument  that 
man  should  be  governed  by  his  reason;  that  he  should 
depend  upon  observation  and  experience;  that  he  should 
use  the  faculties  he  has  lor  his  own  benefit,  and  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-men.  There  is  no  answer.  It  is  not  within 
the  power  of  man  to  substantiate  the  supernatural.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  evidence. 

Question.  Why  do  the  theological  seminaries  find  it 
difficult  to  get  students? 
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Answer.  I  was  told  last  spring,  at  New  Haven,  that  the 
"theologs,"  as  they  call  the  young  men  there  being  fitted 
for  the  ministry,  were  not  regarded  as  intellectual  by  all 
the  other  students.  The  orthodox  pulpit  has  no  rewards 
for  genius.  It  has  rewards  only  for  stupidity,  for  belief — 
not  for  investigation,  not  for  thought ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  young  men  of  talent  avoid  the  pulpit.  I 
think  I  heard  the  other  day  that  of  all  the  students  at 
Harvard  only  nine  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
truth  is,  the  ministry  is  not  regarded  as  an  intellectual 
occupation.  The  average  church  now  consists  of  women 
and  children.  Men  go  to  please  their  wives,  or  stay  at 
home  and  subscribe  to  please  their  wives;  and  the  wives 
are  beginning  to  think,  and  many  of  them  are  staying  at 
home.  Many  of  them  now  prefer  the  theater  or  the  opera , 
or  the  park  or  the  seashore  or  the  forest,  or  the  companion- 
ship of  their  husbands  and  children  at  home. 

Question.  How  does  the  religious  state  of  California 
compare  with  the  rest  of  the  Union? 

Ansnw.  I  find  that  sensible  people  everywhere  are 
about  the  same,  and  the  proportion  of  free-thinkers  de- 
pends on  the  proportion  of  sensible  folks.  I  think  that 
California  has  her  full  share  of  sensible  people.  I  find 
everywhere  the  best  people  and  the  brightest  people — 
the  people  with  the  most  heart  and  the  best  brain — all 
tending  toward  free  thought.  Of  course,  a  man  of  brain 
cannot  believe  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. A  man  of  heart  cannot  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  pain.  We  have  found  that  other  religions  are  like 
ours,  with  precisely  the  same  basis,  the  same  idiotic  mir- 
acles, the  same  martyrs,  the  same  early  fathers,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  same  Christ  or  Savior.  It  will  hardly  do  to  say 
that  all  others  like  ours  are  false,  and  ours  the  only  true 
one,  when  others  substantially  like  it  are  thousands  of 
years  older.  We  have  at  last  found  that  a  religion  is  sim- 
ply an  effort  on  the  part  of  man  to  account  for  what  he 
sees,  what  he  experiences,  what  he  feels,  what  he  fears, 
and  what  he  hopes.  Every  savage  has  his  philosophy. 
That  is  his  religion  and  his  science.  The  religions  of  to- 
day are  the  sciences  of  the  past;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
sciences  of  to-day  will  be  the  religions  of  the  future,  and 
that  other  sciences  will  be  as  far  beyond  them  as  the 
science  of  to-day  is  beyond  the  religion  of  to-day.  As  a 
rule,  religion  is  a  sanctified  mistake,  and  heresy  a  slan- 
dered fact.  In  other  words,  the  human  mind  grows — and 
as  it  grows  it  abandons  the  old,  and  the  old  gets  its  re- 
venge by  maligning  the  new. 


OUR  NOTABLE  WOMEN. 


NUMBER  THREE. 


MRS.  L.  G.  RICHMOND. 
Not  known  so  much  to  the  social  circle,  or  to  ladies 
sequestered  in  their  homes,  but  out  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness bravely  applying  herself  to  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  day,  is  Mrs.  L.  G.  Richmond,  of  our  city,  who  has 
controlled  for  years  the  Women's  Cooperative  Printing 
Union,  the  first  establishment  of  the  kindtm  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Sixteen  years  ago  she  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  thinking 
the  field  for  women  less  overrun  than  in  Eastern  cities. 
In  vain  she  looked  for  congenial  employment;  dressmak- 
ing, millinery  and  school-teaching  seemed  the  only  aven- 
ues open  to  women  in  order  to  earn  their  livelihood, 
and  to  none  of  which  she  was  adapted.  Thrown  upon 
her  own  resources,  she  looked  the  situation  bravely  in  the 
face,  a"nd  resolved  to  adapt  herself  to  the  methods  used 
by  men  in  business  matters,  and,  by  always  giving  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  patronage  received,  to  build  up  for  her- 
self a  business  that  should  yield  her  an  income  when  she 
was  no  longer  youthful  and  active — just  as  men  did.  She 
had  none  of  the  taint  of  the  female  suffrage  clan ;  she  did 
not  claim  any  rightsatall.  She  felt  that  she  could  get  only 
as  much  as  she  earned;  that  if  she  did  her  work  as  well 
as  a  man,  she  would  receive  the  same  equivalent;  and 
that  business  principles  knew  no  difference  of  sex.  And 
when  a  friend  brought  the  Cooperative  Printing  Union 
to  her  notice,  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  be  the  very  thing 
she  was  dreaming  of.  But  its  finances  were  in  a  piteous 
plight.    It  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 

It  had  been  oriuinally  established  by  an  accomplished 
lady  from  the  World  office,  of  New  York.  She  was  a 
practical  printer,  and  very  competent  to  manage  the  in- 
ternal affairs;  but  for  some  reason  the  public  failed  to 
respond,  and  the  industry  languished.  The  lady  gave  up 
the  struggle,  and  shortly  after  left  the  coast. 

Stock  had  been  issued  at  ten  dollas  a  share  by  the  man- 
agers, and  sold  mostly  to  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
new  idea — that  of  teaching  women  to  become  type-set- 
ters; but  even  the  sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  these  shares 
did  not  lift  the  burden. 

In  the  full  flush  of  her  youth,  and  inspired  by  hope, 
Mrs.  Richmond  (then  utterly  ignorant  of  type-setting,  or 
even  printer's  lore)  took  the  charge  of  the  Cooperative 
Printing  Union  and  tried  to  infuse  it  with  something  of 
her  vitality. 

The  Typographical  Union  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  and  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent  the 
girls  thus  taught  from  obtaining  employment  elsewhere. 
Numbers  of  people  discouraged  her  with  tales  of  the  non- 
success  of  her  predecessor.  Her  foreman  was  incompe- 
tent, and  caused  endless  trouble.  The  type  even  was  in- 
sufficient for  the  work  she  managed  to  bring  in,  and  she 
had  not  the  money  to  buy  more ;  so  that  at  night  she 
would  return  to  the  office  and  break  the  forms  and  dis- 
tribute the  type  for  the  next  day,  so  that  the  girls  could 
go  to  work  at  once.  Ceaselessly  and  constantly  she  was 
occupied  with  mastering  the  details  of  the  business,  until 
she  fell  sure  that,  in  time,  she  would  make  a  success  of  it ; 
but  when  Saturday  night  arrived  she  was  always  so  ex- 
hausted that  she  would  sleep  till  three  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing day,  making  it  virtually  a  day  of  rest.  But  her  pastor, 
Dr.  Stebbins,  told  her  not  to  worry,  when  she  expressed 
her  inability  to  attend  church.  Said  he,  characteristically, 


"  You  are  serving  God  more  to  rest  on  Sunday  and  get 
your  strength  back  for  the  noble  work  you  are  doing  all 
week— training  those  girls  to  make  an  honest  livelihood — 
than  in  coming  to  hear  me  preach."  And  she  took  his 
word  for  it. 

Seeing  this  brave  woman  fighting  her  way  along  in  spite 
of  bkter  discouragement ;  seeing  her  carrying  her  bundles 
of  pamphlets  and  cards,  or  whatever  the  work  happened 
to  be — sometimes  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds — de- 
livering them  herself,  that  she  might  keep  her  business 
promises,  and  asking  no  favor  save  as  a  business  propo- 
sition- -all  these  things  won  for  her  a  host  of  friends,  who 
appl  et  in  ted  so  much  honest  effort,  and  the  industry  and 
reliability  she  displayed  put  many  a  lazy  man  to  the  blush. 
It  was  in  the  high  old  carnival  days  of  San  Francisco, 
when  tin- stock  market  was  booming,  and  everyone  making 
fortunes  to  the  left  and  right,  and  men  didn't  bother 
themselves  to  be  too  industrious- -expecting  to  own  a  mil- 
lion or  so  before  the  week  was  out. 

Mrs.  Richmond  was  young,  pretty  and  attractive,  and 
it  seemed  curiously  strange  that  she  should  have  to  have- 
such  a  hard  fight  with  the  world,  when  great  strong  men 
seemed  to  thrive  merely  by  thronging  the  sidewalks  day 
after  day.  But  she  had  her  original  ideas  in  regard  to 
business,  and  resolved  to  see  what  she  could  carve  out  for 
herself  by  her  industrious  effort  and  careful  management. 
But  the  hours  were  very  dark  at  this  time,  and  to  pay  the 
girls  their  wages  she  had  to  go  without  almost  the  neces- 
saries of  life  herself.  On  several  occasions  she  almost 
despaired;  but,  in  the  midst  of  some  new  difficulty,  a 
bright  idea  would  come  to  bridge  it  over. 

One  of  the  oddest  reminiscences  is  that  regarding  a 
gentleman  who  left  an  order  for  five  hundred  government 
envelopes,  to  be  printed  according  to  a  certain  form,  and 
to  be  ready  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  was 
to  leave  the  city.  She  was  ashamed  to  say  that  she  hadn't 
the  envelopes  on  hand,  nor  any  money  to  buy  them  w  ith. 
But  the  idea  of  losing  the  work,  and  appearing  incompe- 
tent in  doing  her  business  made  her  quite  distracted. 
She  did  not  Know  which  way  to  turn,  but  in  a  singular 
moment  went  down  to  the  postoffice. 

There,  behind  the  window,  stood  the  stern  monitor  of 
the  stamp  department.  Her  courage  failed  her,  almost; 
yet  she  was  nerved  by  a  strong  desire  to  get  those  envelopes 
and  set  the  girls  to  work.    With  faltering  voice  she  said: 

"Could  you  let  me  have  five  hundred  government  en- 
velopes until  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  w  hen  I  w  ill  cer- 
tainly pay  for  them? " 

The  man  looked  amused.  "Well,  madam,  we  don't 
do  business  that  way." 

She  gave  him  the  card  of  the  Woman's  Cooperative 
Printing  Union,  and  explained  the  strait  she  was  in.  "I 
have  to  tell  some  one,"  she  said,  ingenuously,  "  and  it 
may  as  well  be  you.  I  shall  lose  all  that  job  of  printing, 
just  because  I  haven't  those  envelopes." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  relenting,  at  this  business  view  of  the 
case,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  buy  you  the  en- 
velopes, and  you  can  return  the  sum  to  me  personally." 

She  went  off  in  triumph,  hurried  up  her  printing,  de- 
livered her  roll,  received  her  money,  and  straightway* re- 
turned the  sum — about  twenty  dollars — to  the  guardian  of 
the  postoffice,  together  with  her  most  grateful  thanks. 
And,  strange  to  say,  he  still  stands  in  his  accustomed 
place,  having  lived  to  see  her  in  possession  of  a  fortune, 
carved  out  by  her  own  hands  since  that  bitter  day. 

Once  she  gave  her  note  of  hand  to  cover  a  certain  de- 
ficiency, depending  upon  a  little  reserve  sum  to  take  it  up 
when  due.  But  he  to  whose  hands  it  had  been  intrusted 
for  safe  keeping  had  been  unfaithful  to  that  trust,  and  had 
sunk  it,  with  all  his  own,  in  stocks.  It  was  only  a  small 
sum — several  hundred — but  it  meant  life  or  death,  success 
or  failure,  for  her  in  meeting  her  business  responsibilities. 
By  this  time  the  shareholders  had  become  convinced  of 
her  capacity,  and  they  enabled  her  to  take  up  her  note 
before  it  went  to  protest,  to  her  great  relief,  and  gave  her 
her  own  time  to  repay  it. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Stow,  the  redoubtable,  was 
in  the  height  of  her  glory  as  a  rich  man's  wife,  and  she 
came  in,  as  usual,  to  investigate  matters  and  boss  the  job. 
Unaware  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  lioness,  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond answered  all  her  questions  frankly  and  simply. 

"  Why  don't  you  pay  the  girls  with  sharesof  the  stock?  " 
said  Mrs.  Stow.  "  That's  the  way  to  straighten  it  out. 
Pay  everybody  in  shares  of  the  stock — pay  your  debts  and 
everything  with  them.  Waterthem  until  you  have  enough 
to  go  round,  and  then  you  can  take  a  fresh  start." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Richmond,  timidly,  "  the  stock  isn't 
worth  anything." 

"That  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  said  the  lioness. 

"  It  is  hard  enough  for  me  as  it  is;  I  couldn't  bear  to 
take  the  girls'  wages  away  from  them." 

"  Huh  !  I  see  you  don't  understand  cooperative  work 
at  all.  You  had  better  go  up  in  the  type-setting  depart- 
ment, and  get  me  to  attend  these  affairs.  In  fact,  I  think 
I  will  get  hold  of  the  stock  and  fix  it  up  myself;"  and 
she  walked  out,  leaving  Mrs.  Richmond  bewildered. 

And  an  attempt  was  actually  made  to  get  hold  of  this 
worthless  stock;  but  many  good,  solid  business  men  had 
become  interested  in  the  Woman's  Cooperative  Printing 
Union  by  this  time,  and  they  resolved  that  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond had  earned  the  right  to  control  the  stock  as  well  as 
the  business  management. 

Among  these  were  }.  K.  S.  Latham  and  J.  PI.  Stow 
(husbana  of  the  lioness),  Mr.  McLain,  and  others,  besides 
outside  friends — the  most  prominent  business  men  in  San 
Francisco — who  threw  all  their  printing  into  their  hands. 
The  shares  of  stock  were  gradually  called  in  and  placed 
in  Mrs.  Richmond's  possession.  Some  she  purchased; 
some  were  donated  back.  P  rom  the  darkest  hour  and  bit- 
tered  moment  in  the  whole  three  years,  it  suddenly 
brightened  into  the  clearest  day. 

At  last  drawing  a  breath  of  relief,  a  great  fever  of  home- 
sickness came  over  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  go  East. 
But  how,  in  her  straitened  circumstances?  She  couldn't 
draw  anything  out  of  the  business  without  crippling  it  seri- 
ously, and  yet  she  knew  she  needed  the  change.  The 
idea  came  to  her  that,  if  she  could  pay  for  her  ticket  by 
doing  railroad  printing  for  the  Central  Pacific,  it  was  pos- 


sible for  her  to  go.  A  prominent  lawyer  gave  her  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  ex-Governor  Stanford,  who  kindly 
listened  to  her  proposition,  and  in  a  few  moments  gave  her 
an  order  on  the  railroad  for  the  much-desired  printing. 
This  she  retained  till  long  after  the  ticket  was  paid  for, 
and  until  all  work  of  that  kind  was  turned  over  to  Crocker 
&  Co. 

From  this  time,  the  Woman's  Cooperative  Printing 
Union  has  been  known  to  all  the  business  housesof  the  city, 
and  its  prestige  for  honest  work  has  won  it  constant  new 
patrons,  until  now,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteen  years,  she 
finds  herself  in  possession  of  a  great  establishment  costing 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  while  the  business  per- 
formed monthly  is  about  three  thousand.  She  has  pa'ier 
and  envelopes  in  slock  now,  and  plenty  of  type.  No  need 
to  worry  over  these  trivial  matters  any  more.  But  she 
still  keeps  a  personal  supervision  over  her  affairs,  still  de- 
livering tier  bundles  (from  her  carriage,  however),  and  sits 
in  her  cosy  little  office  till  one  o'clock  every  day.  Some 
two  hundred  girls  have  learned  the  art  of  type-setting  in 
this  establishment,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  arc  constantly 
at  work. 

Mrs.  Richmond's  ideas  upon  women  who  go  info  busi- 
ness are  admirable,  and  worthy  of  preservation. 

"  My  experience  w  ith  girls  is  that  they  start  out  to  do 
business  like  they  do  housework.  If  they  can't  get  a 
thing  done  to-day,  why,  it  will  do  just  as  well  to  do  it  to- 
morrow. They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
lime,  and  have  a  perfect  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

When  I  send  them  to  make  up  a  roll  of  pamphlets, 
they  make  the  one  roll,  and  then  plant  themselves  with 
hands  crossed.  It  never  occurs  to  them  to  utilize  their 
time  by  making  up  another  roll  w  hile  they  are  waiting. 
They  need  to  be  told  each  thing  to  do,  one  after  another, 
and  day  after  day.  Then  some  of  them  are  filled  w  ith 
a  great  idea  of  their  own  importance— full  of  false  pride. 
Why,  I  haven't  a  girl— the  poorest  and  plainest — but  is 
too  good  and  too  nice  to  do  as  I  do.  They  can't  de- 
liver the  cards  and  pamphlets  as  I  do,  at  all.  They  are 
altogether  above  it.  1  had  one  girl  who  was  too  beauti- 
ful to  ride  in  an  open  top-buggy  with  me;  she  was  afraid 
every  one  was  looking  at  her.  I  have  some  girls  who 
have  been  trained  to  business  principles,  however,  and 
they  do  very  well ;  but  it  takes  years. 

"  It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  lady  can  dignify  her 
posit  ion ,  and  be  al  w  ays  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
consideration.  It  depends  altogether  upon  the  woman. 
Business  is  business,  and  nothing  else.  If  certain  firms 
are  kind  enough  to  give  me  their  printing  work  to  do,  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  carry  it  home. 

"  When  women  go  out  into  the  world  to  make  their 
living,  they've  got  to  throw  away  all  their  false  pride,  and 
learn  to  do  business  on  business  principles,  if  they  want 
to  succeed.  They've  got  to  give  up  the  social  world  and 
the  world  of  pleasure,  and  stop  all  the  theaters  and  con- 
certs, and  everything  else.  They  can't  enjoy  themselves 
at  night,  and  then  work  properly  the  next  day.  Some- 
thing will  have  to  be  neglected  if  they  do.  They  can 
never  succeed. 

"And  then,  too,  they  must  learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. If  their  feet  become  swelled  from  standing  on 
them,  they  mustn't  be  lazy  at  night,  and  say,  '  I'm  too 
tired  to  do  anything  but  go  right  to  sleep.'  They  must 
bathe  them,  and  use  care,  or  it  will  become  chronic  and 
lay  them  up.  They've  got  to  make  a  study  of  themselves, 
and  learn  the  value  of  time. 

"  1  have  been  completely  out  of  the  world  all  these 
years;  but  I  have  done  my  business  well,  and  now  I  can 
enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of  it  in  peace." 

And  her  elegant  apartments  speak  of  the  longings  of 
her  soul — the  luxuries  of  which  she  has  been  deprived  in 
the  years  past ;  for,  though  she  does  not  play,  she  has  a 
handsome  piano,  and  twice  a  week  an  accomplished 
young  lady  musician  is  employed  to  come  and  play  to 
her  as  she  is  resting  from  her  business  cares. 

Upon  one  side  is  a  rare  growing  plant — a  thickly-blos- 
somed tube-rose  filling  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  Beauti- 
ful water-colors  and  paintings,  richly  and  uniquely 
framed,  delight  the  eye;  boxes  of  confectionery,  easily 
within  reach,  tempt  the  taste,  while  plushes,  silks  and  vel- 
vets hang  around  her  in  profusion. 

After  all  these  years  of  industry  she  is  still  bright  and 
young-looking,  her  hair  dark  and  luxuriant,  with  only  an 
occasional  silver  intruder — just  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
dyed  in  nature's  own  dye-pots.  Her  eyes  are  bright  and 
sparkling,  while  in  the  aquiline  nose  is  shown  her  cour- 
age and  executive  ability. 

About  six  years  ago  she  was  married  to  Mr.  N.  A.  Judd, 
a  partner  in  the  book-binding  firm  of  D.  Hicks.  It  is 
really  a  beautiful  partnership  to  see  the  mutual  exchange 
and  the  working  into  each  other's  hands  of  the  Woman's 
Cooperative  Printing  Union  and  the  Hicks's  bindery. 
At  the  latter  there  are  constantly  at  work  thirty  or  forty 
girls,  who  do  all  the  ruling  and  binding  for  the  other  firm, 
who  in  turn  print  all  the  headings  and  book  titles  for 
them. 

In  her  business  matters  she  finds  a  great  support  in  the 
intelligence  and  painstaking  care  of  her  husband,  who 
devotes  all  his  spare  hours  to  lightening  her  labors,  that 
they  may  not  press  so  heavily  upon  her. 

She  would  willingly  now  retire  and  enjoy  a  quiet  life, 
but  that  she  can  find  no  successor;  and  she  cannot  let  the 
Woman's  Cooperative  Printing  Union  die  out — having  a 
great  pride  in  the  work  she  has  accomplished. 

With  moistened  eyes,  she  says:  "  I  wish  I  could  express 
myself  to  the  Californians  who  helped  me  so  nobly  when 
I  was  in  my  dark  days;  and,  indeed,  ever  since;  but  I 
never  can.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  must  remain 
unsaid.  California  is  a  noble  place  for  women  who  are 
willing  to  work.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
honest  work  is  so  respected  and  rewarded;  there  is  no 
place  where  men  are  so  willing  to  give  a  helping  hand  to 
the  woman  who  dignifies  her  position,  and  does  business 
on  business  principles." 

In  these  days  of  wonderful  achievements,  individual 
experience  is  of  great  interest  to  the  world. 

Ella  Sterling  Cumminm 
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kKMONSTKA.Vi:  WITH    II 1 K  SNAILS. 


Ye  little  snails. 
With  slippery  tails, 
Who  noiselessly  travel 
Along  (his  gravel, 
By  a  silvery  path  of  slime  unsightly, 
I  learn  that  you  visit  my  pea-rows  nightly. 
Felonious  your  \isit,  I  guess! 
Ami  I  give  you  this  warning: 
That  every  morning 

I'll  strictly  examine  the  pods; 
And  if  one  I  hit  on 
With  slaver  or  spit  on, 

Your  next  meal  will  be  with  the  gods. 

I  own  you're  a  very  ancient  race, 

And  Greece  and  Babylon  were  amid; 
You  have  tenanted  many  a  royal  dome, 

And  dwelt  in  the  oldest  pyramid. 
The  source  of  the  Nile?    Oh,  you  have  been  there! 

In  the  ark  was  your  floodlcss  bed ; 
On  the  moonless  night  of  Marathon 

You  crawled  o'er  the  mighty  dead. 
I!ut  still,  though  I  reverence  your  ancestries, 
I  don't  see  why  you  should  nibble  my  peas. 

The  meadows  are  yours — the  hedge-row  and  brook ; 

You  may  bathe  in  their  dews  at  morn; 
By  the  aged  sea  you  may  sound  your  shells; 

On  the  mountains  erect  your  horn; 
The  fruit  and  the  flowers  are  your  rightful  dowers. 

Then  why — in  the  name  of  wonder — 
Should  my  six  pea-rows  be  the  only  cause 

To  excite  your  midnight  plunder? 

I  have  never  disturbed  your  slender  shells. 

You  have  hung  round  my  aged  walk; 
And  each  night  have  sat,  till  he  died  in  his  fat, 

Beneath  his  own  cabbage-stalk; 
But  now  you  must  fly  from  the  soil  of  your  sires. 

Then  put  on  your  liveliest  crawl, 
And  think  of  your  poor  little  snails  at  home — 

Now  orphans  or  emigrants  all. 

Utensils  domestic  and  civil  and  social 

I  give  you  an  evening  to  pack  up; 
But  if  the  moon  of  this  night  (.toes  not  rise  on  your 
flight, 

To-morrow  I'll  hang  each  man  Jack  up. 
Vou'll  think  of  my  peas  and  your  thievish  tricks 
With  tears  of  slime,  when  crossing  the  Styx. 

  Anonymous. 


THE  TRIALS  OF  A  GENIUS. 


The  circumstances  of  a  first  meeting  so  color  long  years 
of  acquaintanceship,  that,  should  those  circumstances  be 
comic  in  their  nature,  the  intercourse  which  follows  par- 
takes much  of  the  grotesque.  Thus,  perhaps,  it  is  that 
the  misfortunes  of  Edward  Martin,  apart  from  the  w  him- 
sical demeanor  of  the  man  himself,  provoke  in  my  mem- 
ory a  smile  rather  than  a  sigh. 

Some  years  ago,  journeying  on  foot  through  northern 
Connecticut,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  stop  over 
night  at  the  quiet  inn  ol  Deacon  §  . 

Sharon  I  had  visited,  fair  as  Berkshire,  but  less  an  old 
story;  I  had  lingered  about  the  twin  lakes  of  Salisbury;  I 
had  carried  away  many  sweet  memories oT  Warramaugand 
its  mountain  ;  I  now  found  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of 
of  ( iramley  bridge,  eager  for  fresh  water,  clean  towels  and 
the  plenty  of  a  country  tea-table — not  averse  to  strawberry 
short-cake,  or  the  snow  y  delights  of  a  cottage-cheese. 

It  was  rapidly  growing  dark,  when,  as  I  hurried  on 
toward  my  cheerful  welcome,  a  bend  in  the  road  brought 
me  in  sight  of  a  figure  that  filled  me  with  curiosity  and 
amazement. 

"  Was  it  a  man? 
A  devil  infernal? 
An  angel  supernal?" 

Was  it  a  were-wolf  spectral,  or  bear  aboriginal?  It  lived 
and  moved,  and,  as  I  cautiously  nearer!  the  spot,  I 
seemed  to  recognize  a  human  being  in  the  singular  form — 
stooping,  squatting,  and  groping  before  me. 

The  man,  lor  such  it  proved,  was  performing  most 
wondrous  gymnastics  upon  the  ground— smelling  here, 
smelling  there,  too  agile  to  be  tipsy,  too  silent  to  be  mad. 
I  had  no  desire  to  be  alone  in  a  lonely  road  at  nightfall 
with  a  maniac,  and  I  was  not  sorry  when  my  nearer  ap- 
proach resolved  these  strange  phenomena  into  a  well- 
dressed  pedestrian  an  all-fours  in  the  middle  of  a  dusty 
highway. 

He  rose  as  I  approached,  and  I  smiled  to  see  that  the 
spectacles  astride  his  handsome  nose  were  minus  one  lens. 
He  seemed  half  blind  and  wholly  bewildered.  I  looked 
at  once  for  the  lost  glass,  and  there  it  lay,  shining  at  me 
from  the  very  spot  where  he  had  been  so  industriously 
peering.  He  laughed  grimly  as  I  handed  it  to  him,  fitted 
his  treasure  into  its  wonted  rim,  took  out  his  watch,  and 
with  a  low  chuckle  said — 

"  Twenty-five  minutes  is  a  long  time  to  search  for  a 
bit  of  such  small  circumference.  Thank  you.  Do  you 
go  to  the  Deacon's? " 

"  Yes." 

"So  do  I." 

We  walked  on  together  in  silence  till  we  reached  our 
journey's  end— I  too  tired,  he  too  reserved,  too  preoccu- 
pied, or  too  shy,  to  speak  again;  but  when,  at  last,  we 
were  seated  with  our  cigars  on  the  Deacon's  door-step, 
he  turned  suddenly  to  me  and  asked  — 

"Are  you  fond  of  the  country?" 

"  Why,  yes!  What  else  is  there?"  I  answered,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Ah,  you  are  an  artist !  " 
"  I  hope  to  be  one." 

"  It's  a  bad  business,"  said  he,  testily— "  a  very  bad 
business.    If  I  were  you,  I  would  give  it  up." 
"  Have  you  ever  tried  it? " 

"Tried  it?"  he  ejaculated,  kicking  the  gravel-walk— 
"yes.  and  everything  else,  I  believe.  If  I  thought  it 
would  do  you  any  good,  I  would  give  you  the  benefit  of 
my  experience ;  but  you'd  only  laugh,  and  make  a  good 
story  of  it  to  your  wife." 

"Alas!  I  have  no  such  incumbrance." 

"  The  worse  for  you,  if  you  have  genius  and  the  mo- 


desty of  genius.  A  true  artist,  who  seeks  to  interpret 
nature  in  its  purest  and  most  exquisite  relations,  who 
penetrates  the  deepest  temples  of  the  woods  and  the 
silent  sanctuaries  of  the  mountains,  must  be  a  true,  pure 
and  good  man.  He  must  be  a  hnppy  man — happy  in  a 
sweet  and  natural  way.  A  man  whose  life  is  passed  in  a 
daily  delight  that  gently  stirs  without  feverish  excitement, 
will  be  tender  and  most  lovely  to  women.  He  ought  Jo 
marry." 

"  Did  you  ever  write  poetry?"  I  asked. 
"  I  began  to  compose  w  hen  I  was  six  years  old.  I 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  sea,  commencing — 
'O  thou  earthly  sea, 
Every  person  thinks  of  thee — 
The  sailor  and  the  busy  bee, 
And  the  Chinese  drinking  tea! ' 
I  thought  it  very  fine.    I  have  written  many  things  since 
then,  and  they  seemed  good  to  me  at  the  time.    I  would 
not  venture  to  say  how  they  struck  others." 
He  smiled  pleasantly. 

"Do  not  be  frightened  by  the  shadow  of  a  possible 
wife  from  unfolding  your  history,"  said  I.  "  Chance  has 
thrown  us  together;  befriend  me  with  your  experience." 

"Take  warning,  then,  if  need  be. 

"In  college  I  was  thought  'a  very  able  fellow,' one 
'  who  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer; '  and  I  graduated 
as  vain  of  my  supposed  talents  as  a  young  miss  of  her  first 
conquest. 

"  My  earliest  literary  essay  was  in  a  new  magazine, which, 
as  it  was  just  rising  into  notice, would  be,  I  imagined, greatly 
assisted  by  my  condescension.  It  was  charity,  indeed, 
to  give  my  support  to  this  fledgling,  and  I  sent  to  it  a 
long  article,  entitled,  '  The  Cultivated,  as  Moving  and 
Educational  Powers.'  My  manuscripts  were  returned, 
with  this  quiet  bit  of  advice:  '  Before  X.  Y.  Z.  institutes 
any  other  reforms,  we  should  advise  him  to  reperuse  his 
English  grammar.'  Ear  from  having  a  salutary  effect, 
this  rebuff  only  rankled  in  my  soul.  I  determined  to 
revenge  myself  on  the  paltry  malignant  who  dared  to 
despise  my  efforts.  I  therefore  wrote  a  slashing  criticism 
for  one  of  the  evening  papers,  demolishing— as  I  thought 
—the  delinquent  ]>eriodical,  and  denouncing  its  whole 
corps  of  writers  as  frivolous  and  almost  illiterate.  My 
satire  was  returned,  being  to  [jersonal  for  publication. 

"Just  at  this  time  I  chanced  to  fall  in  love  with  Miss 
Ellen  Wilson,  now  Mrs.  Martin.  Eancying  my  passion 
unrequited,  I  poured  forth  my  feelings  in  ten  melancholy 
stanzas,  beginning : 

'Oh,  what  avails  it  if  spring  be  bright?' 
These  verses  are  very  morbid  ami  dreary,  but  they  were 
published  in  the  Tri- Weekly  Tribune  and  Hope  Raked 
Again. 

"The  drama  I  next  deemed  worthy  of  my  attention, 
and  wrote  a  play,  the  plot  of  which  I  thought  quite  new 
and  original.  A  large  fortune  is  left  to  my  hero,  who 
forthwith  becomes  enamored  of  a  fair  damsel;  but,  fear- 
ful lest  the  beloved  object  should  worship  his  money 
more  than  his  merits,  he  disguises  himself  in  a  wig  and 
blue  spectacles,  becomes  tutor  to  her  brother,  and  wins 
her  affections  while  playing  pedagogue.  ( )n  her  acknowl- 
edging her  attachment,  he  flings  his  disguises  into  the 
sea,  and,  in  the  wildness  of  his  joy  at  being  adored  for  his 
profundity  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  civil  engi- 
neering, folds  his  loved  one  in  his  arms  and  springs  into 
the  surf,  where  both  are  drowned. 

"This,  you  see,  was  quite  new." 

"Quite,'  I  replied,  laughing. 

"  1  published  it  at  my  own  expense,  and  I  must  say  I 
have  yet  to  receive  the  first  remittance  for  this  truly  origi- 
nal work. 

"  During  the  next  season,  I  met  with  Hans  Andersen's 
inimitable  Marc  hen,  and,  immediately  setting  myself  to 
work,  I  wrote  Uncle  /ob  s  Legacies,  a.  series  of  children's 
tales,  full — as  I  fondly  fancied — of  poetry,  pleasantry  and 
information.  I  sent  them  to  the  Juvenile  Weekly,  then 
published  in  the  city.  They  were  accepted  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  thanks ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  called,  by  request,  at 
the  office,  expecting  large  compensation  for  services  so 
eagerly  received. 

I  went  upa  dirty  staircase  intoa  mean,  slovenlv  back- 
office,  where  a  small,  uncleanly  man  sat  tipped  back  in 
his  chair,  nicking  his  teeth.  He  seemed  the  personification 
of  nonc  halance,  impudence  and  conceit.  As  I  entered,  he 
looked  up  with  lazy  insolence,  which,  had  I  been  a 
woman,  would  have  brought  a  hot  flush  of  indignation  to 
my  face;  and  on  my  mentioning  my  name,  he  rose  and 
extended  a  very  dirty  hand. 

"  '  Glad  to  see  you,  sir — hope  you'll  continue  your  con- 
tributions,— Uncle  Job, — good  idea,  sir, — love  the  little 
ones?  So  do  we,  sir, — work  very  hard  for  them, — don't 
pay  at  all,— pure  charity— that's  all.' 

" '  But  you  don't  mean  to  say,'  I  exclaimed,  '  that 
your  contributors  are  expected  to  work  from  charity?' 

"  'Glad  to  pay  them,  if  we  could,  but  we  can't  afford  it 
— more  contributions  than  we  can  use, — best  authors  in 
the  country  write  for  us,— pure  love  for  the  little  ones,  I 
assure  you.' 

"  '  Will  you  give  me  my  manuscripts?'  I  said.  'I  do 
not  vouchsafe  to  bestow  my  time  and  thoughts  for  noth- 
ing.   If  you  do  not  pay,  I  can  offer  them  to  others  who 

do.' 

"  '  You  won't  find  a  child's  paper  in  the  United  States 
that  pays,'  he  growled.  '  We  don't  care  for  contributions. 
Me  and  my  partner  writes  most  of  the  articles  ourselves.' 

"'Will  you  give  me  my  manuscripts?'  I  said  again, 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview,  and  disgusted 
with  the  fellow's  falsehood. 

"  '  Hallo!    Mortimer,  do  you  know  where  them  are?' 

"  '  Sorry  I  can't  oblige  you,'  said  a  fat  man,  dirtier  and 
greasier  than  the  first,  emerging  from  an  inner  den; 
'  they're  gone  to  press.'  , 

"  '  If  you  tell  me  any  more  lies,'  cried  I,  becoming  fu- 
rious, '  I  shall  take  measures  that  you  will  not  at  all  relish. 
If  you  will  not  give  me  my. manuscripts,  1  shall  lake 
them';  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  snatched 
them  from  a  shelf,  where  they  lay  conspicuous,  and  car- 
ried them  off  without  further  parley. 


"This  cured  me  for  awhile  of  all  literary  ambition. 
But  the  unquiet  spirit  within  me  would  not  rest,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  summer  I  wrote  a  sentimental  tale,  full 
of  aspirations,  large  adjectives,  and  soft  epithets.  It  was 
accepted  by  a  well-known  monthly,  then  supposed  to  be 
in  the  height  of  its  pros|>erity.  This  was  a  grain  of  com- 
fort, and  I  looked  forward  confidently  to  a  long  future  of 
remuneration  and  renown,  when  a  letter  of  regret  arrived 
from  the  fair  editress,  returning  my  story,  and  explaining 
that,  being  unable  to  meet  her  engagements,  the  magazine 
had  been  sold  to  pay  her  debts. 

"  This  was  bad;  but  my  story  was  my  own,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly despatched  it  to  The  Salmagundian,z.  periodica] 
of  the  highest  reputation.  There  it  was  published, 
praised,  and  further  contributions  requested.  Several 
weeks  passed  away.  I  indited  a  poem,  entitled,  '  Bast 
and  Future,  or,  Golden  and  Leaden  Hours.'  This  also 
appeared  in  print,  and  my  thirst  for  fame  was  beginning 
to  be  satisfied,  when  a  polite  note  reached  me  from  The 
Salmagundian  office,  begging  for  another  tale,  and  offer- 
ing to  pay  me  in  back  numbers  of  the  magazine.  I  wrote 
no  more." 

"Art  beguiled  you  then,  perhaps?" 

"  Alas,  yes— the  siren  !  I  hat!  taken  lessons  from  a  very 
clever  colorist,  and  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  en- 
thusiasm.   'I,  too,  am  a  painter,  I  took  for  my  motto; 

and,  hiring  a  small  studio  in  street,  I  bought  a  large 

canvas,  on  w  hich  I  sketched  out  a  picture  which  cost  me 
much  money,  more  time,  and  many  anxious  thoughts. 

"  It  represented  the  interior  of  a  church,  at  the  dim 
end  of  which  a  marriage  was  being  solemnized.  In  the 
foreground,  a  group  of  ten  people,  in  anomalous  cos- 
tumes, was  gathered  round  a  youth  supposed  to  be  a  re- 
jected and  despairing  lover,  who  had  fallen  on  the  ground 
in  a  swoon.  It  was  very  affecting,  I  thought — it  would  be 
very  effective.  Were  she  to  see  it,  she  v\ould  be  stung 
with  remorse ;  she  would  behold  the  probable  effects  of 
her  present  indifference;  she  would  relent. 

"  No  one  knew  of  my  painting.  I  would  keep  it  a  pro- 
found secret  till  it  was  a  complete  and  glorious  success. 
So  I  worked  on  in  my  quiet  studio,  draping  before  a 
cheval-glass  for  my  woman,  attitudinizing  and  agonizing 
for  my  men,  until  the  last  touches  were  on,  the  varnish 
dry,  and  it  was  all  ready  for  the  spring  exhibition.  Then 
came  doubts  and  speculations.  Would  it  be  accepted? 
Was  it  good,  after  all?  Would  Ellen  like  it?  How  would 
it  seem  among  so  many  others?  Should  I  take  her  to 
look  at  it?  Should  I  tell  her  it  was  mine?  Who  would 
buy  it? 

"  I  had  hired  my  studio  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
under  an  assumed  name  sent  my  picture  to  the  academy. 
Now,  when  I  went  to  see  it,  I  found  it,  by  some  strange 
chance,  hung  next  to  a  beautiful  portrait  by  Huntington. 
The  juxtaposition  gave  me  a  new  idea.  I  saw  at  once 
what  a  villainous  daub  mine  was,  and  went  away  oppressed 
with  shame  and  a  new-found  modesty.  Some  time  after 
this  I  strolled  again  into  the  exhibition,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  Miss  Wilson ;  as  I  entered  the  vestibule,  I  met 
her  coming  out. 

"'Oh,  Mr.  Martin! 'she  exclaimed,  'I  am  just  going 
away,  but  I  must  turn  back,  and  show  you  the  funniest 
picture!    So  theatrical !    So  distorted  ! ' 

" '  Does  it  hang  next  to  a  lady  in  a  purple  shawl,  by 
Huntington?' 

"'Yes.  Of  course,  I  might  have  known  you  would 
appreciate  it,  you  are  such  a  good  critic  of  pictures. 
Isn't  it  the  very  worst  specimen  of  art  you  ever  saw?' 

"Can  you  imagine  my  feelings?" 

"  I  think  I  can." 

"This  was  not  all,  however.  That  afternoon  I  went 
to  my  forsaken  studio,  previous  to  taking  my  departure 
from  it  forever.  I  was  carefully  packing  my  material*, 
when  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  I  opened  it,  and  an 
elderly  shrewd-looking  man  walked  into  the  room. 

"  '  Are  you  T.  Markham  Worthington?  '  he  asked. 

"  '  I  am  a  friend  of  his.' 

"  'Authorized  to  sell  his  picture  in  the  Academy,  Num- 
ber—?' 
" '  Yes.' 

" '  How  much  does  he  ask  for  it? ' 

"  '  How  much  are  you  willing  to  give? ' 

"  '  Not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars.' 

"  '  That  will  do.    Where  shall  it  be  sent.' 

"  He  paid  the  money,  wrote  the  address,  and,  bowing, 
left  the  studio.  Twenty-five  dollars  just  paid  for  the 
frame.  Who  had  bought  my  picture?  I  looked  at  the 
card : 


PARKER  J.  SPERRY, 
Yankee  Tie  Depot, 
126   Street. 


"  Did  you  ever  paint  again?  " 

"  Once  only.  I  made  a  portrait  of  my  sister-in-law, 
and  sent  it  to  her  in  a  gorgeous  frame.  1  happened  to 
go  into  her  sitting-room,  one  morning  when  she  was  out. 
and  found  my  picture  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  I  turned 
it  round.  Directly  across  the  mouth  was  pasted  a  white 
label,  on  which  I  saw  neatly  printed  in  India-ink  'Queen 
of  the  Deplorables.'  I  took  it  home  with  me,  and  hung 
it  in  my  library  as  a  lesson  to  me  for  all  future  time. 

"So,"  said  Martin,  throwing  away  the  stump  of  his 
third  cigar,  "you  have  heard  my  experience.  May  you 
profit  by  it!  1  am  now  in  the  pork-packing  business,  and 
make  a  handsome  income  for  my  wife  and  two  children. 
To-morrow  I  go  to  New  York,  to  bring  them  into  these 
wilds  for  change  of  air.    And  now,  good  night." — Atlantic. 


Small  Girl.  Aren't  you  awfully  glad  to  be  on  land 
sometimes  ? 

Uncle.  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  flatter  myself  I 
am  on  land  most  of  the  time. 

Small  Girl.  You  are !  Why,  papa  says  that  when- 
ever he  sees  you,  you  are  about  half  seas  over. — Life. 
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SHALL  THE  JURY  SYSTEM  BE  ABOLISHED? 


BY  JUDGE  ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE. 


In  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine  appeared  an 
article  on  "  Juries  and  Jurymen."  The  writer,  Judge 
Pitman,  of  Massachusetts,  took  the  ground  that,  while 
some  improvements  could  be  made,  the  jury  system  was 
good  in  the  main,  and  should  be  retained.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  improvements  suggested,  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  Some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  allowing  three- 
fourth  of  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  in  civil  cases,  have 
been  tried  in  California,  and  possibly  in  other  states,  and 
have  been  found  to  work  well  enough.  Rut  they  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  main  question,  and  can  have  but  little 
interest  for  the  general  readers.  I  believe  the  main 
question — whether  the  system  itself  is  good — to  be  worthy 
of  discussion;  and  as  I  cannot  agree  with  the  learned 
writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  I  will  briefly  examine  the 
reasons  that  he  adduces  in  support  of  the  system,  and 
then  set  forth  my  objections  to  it. 

His  opening  argument  is,  that  serving  on  juries  has  an 
educating  influence  upon  the  citizen,  and  while  not 
going  so  far  as  De  Tocqueville,  he  agrees  with  that  writer 
in  the  following:  "It  teaches  men  to  practice  equity ; 
every  man  learns  to  judge  his  neighbor  as  he  would  him- 
self be  judged  ....  and  this  is  the  soundest  preparation 
for  free  institutions."  I  doubt  whether  this  is  practically 
true.  But  let  us  assume  that  it  is  true.  The  answer  is, 
that  to  teach  men  equity,  or  to  be  good  citizens,  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  jury  system.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  and  if  it  does  not  do  that,  it  is 
manifestly  a  failure.  Any  educating  influence  that  it  may 
have,  is  wholly  incidental  and  collateral.  If  it  fails  in  its 
purpose,  it  is  no  argument  for  its  continuance  that  it  has 
some  incidental  effect  that  is  beneficial.  As  well  might 
it  be  said  in  defense  of  a  legislature  that  passed  nothing 
but  bad  laws,  that  its  sessions  afforded  splendid  practice 
for  the  members,  and  that,  if  they  should  only  be  re- 
elected a  sufficient  number  of  times,  they  would  develop 
into  a  body  of  Solons  who  would  do  honor  to  the  coun- 
try- 
He  next  says:  "The  common  law  itself  has  grown  up 
alongside  of,  and  has  been  established  in  its  principles 
with  a  reference  to,  trial  by  jury ;  so  that  the  latter  has 
become  a  congruous  part  of  the  former.  Certain  ele- 
mentary rules  of  law  are  so  closely  associated  with  this 
system  of  procedure  that  change  in  one  would  require 
alteration  in  the  other."  The  inference  evidently  intend- 
ed is,  that  any  such  change  would  be  bad.  But  it  is  not 
perceived  how  a  change  would  be  required.  The  learned 
writer  has  not  mentioned  any  rule  of  substantive  law 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  be  changed  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  jury  system.  He  gives  but  two  illustrations 
of  the  change  he  apprehends,  viz.,  the  rule  that  in  crim- 
inal prosecutions  the  jury  are  to  give  the  accused  the 
benefit  of  a  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  rule  that  in  actions 
for  negligence  they  are  to  ascertain  what  was  "  such  care 
as  men  of  ordinary  prudence  and  capacity  would  take 
under  like  circumstances  in  the  conduct  and  management 
of  their  own  affairs."  But  how  are  these  rules  different 
when  applied  by  a  judge  from  what  they  are  when  applied 
by  a  jury?  The  rules  of  law  are  the  same  in  each  case, 
and  would  be  laid  down  in  precisely  the  same  language 
by  courts  and  text-book  writers.  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  instruments  through  which 
they  are  applied?  In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reasonable  doubt  of  twelve  men  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  reasonable  doubt  of  one  man;  but  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  reasonable  doubt  of 
one  jury  is  a  different  thing  from  that  of  another  jury. 
Surely,  the  learned  writer  would  not  say  that  the  law  is 
changed  every  time  a  case  goes  before  a  different  jury! 
What  he  evidently  means  is,  that  the  rules  mentioned 
would  be  better  applied  by  a  jury  than  by  a  judge.  But 
this  is  assuming  the  question  at  issue. 

No  other  instances  than  the  two  referred  to  are  given 
by  Judge  Pitman,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  change  he  apprehends;  and  until  the 
nature  of  any  particular  change  is  known,  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  such  change  is  desirable  or  not. 
Several  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  itself  were  simply 
barbarous.  Equity  jurisprudence  is  nothing  but  the  body 
of  rules  devised  by  enlightened  chancellors  during  several 
centuries,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  harsh  and  rigid 
rules  of  the  common  law,  and  for  the  protection  of  rights 
not  recognized  by  it.  And  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
good  in  modern  legislation  upon  legal  questions  is  the  in- 
corporation into  the  laws  of  the  principles  wrought  out  by 
courts  of  equity.  It  can  hardly  be  affirmed  that  this  pro- 
cess is  finished,  or  that  perfection  has  been  attained.  It 
is  certainly  not  true  that  no  change  whatever  %'ould  be 
desirable. 

The  next  position  is  this :  "  One  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  compelling  the  court  to  try  all  questions  of 
fact  as  well  as  of  law,  is  the  danger  of  impairing  the  con- 
fidence of  litigants  in  its  impartiality.  All  understand 
that  the  judge  does  not  make,  but  declares,  the  law,  and 
so  has  no  room  for  choice  or  personal  bias.  But,  in  de- 
ciding facts,  he  must  necessarily  judge  and  weigh  parties 
and  witnesses;  and  as  the  most  ignorant  think  they  can 
decide  readily  as  to  the  facts,  while  they  know  nothing 
of  law,  they  assume  to  revise  the  judgment  of  the  court ; 
and  what  seems  to  them  patent  error,  they  are  apt  to  at- 
tribute to  latent  prejudice."  It  is  to  be  observed  here 
that  it  is  not  charged  that  the  judge  would  in  fact  be 
swayed  by  prejudice,  or  decide  incorrectly,  but  that  igno- 
rant persons  would  be  apt  to  think  he  did,  and  so  lose 
confidence  in  him.  But  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  present  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  not  entirely  true 
that  a  judge  decides  questions  of  law  only.  He  has  in 
almost  every  action  to  decide  questions  that  are  governed 
by  no  fixed  rules,  but  are  said  to  be  addressed  to  his  "  dis- 
cretion ; "  and  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  furnishes  as 
much  room  for  personal  bias  as  the  decision  of  an  issue 
of  fact  could,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  same  danger  of  dis- 
trust and  loss  of  confidence. 


But,  aside  from  the  foregoing,  I  do  not  think  experience 
bears  out  the  assertion  that  ignorant  persons,  although 
criticising  decisions  of  fact,  abstain  from  questioning  de- 
cisions as  to  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  criticise 
the  one  quite  as  much  as  the  other.  With  the  mass  of 
mankind,  ignorance  is  not  a  reason  for  refraining  from 
distrust  or  criticism.  So  far  from  it,  the  less  the  average 
man  understands  about  a  thing  the  more  apt  he  is  to  dis- 
trust it,  and  the  most  ignorant  are  the  most  prone  to  criti- 
cise and  denounce.  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  If  we  were  to  shape  our  action  so  as  to  avoid  the 
distrust  of  such  people,  we  should  be  like  the  man  in  the 
fable,  who  began  by  riding  his  ass;  then,  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  passers-by,  let  his  son  ride ;  then  got  on 
with  the  boy,  and  finally  carried  the  ass  himself. 

"Another  serious  objection  to  the  proposed  change 
would  be  the  additional  labor  imposed  on  the  judiciary." 
This  objection  is  probably  confined  to  the  individuals 
who  at  present  constitute  that  class.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, is  to  find  out  what  is  most  beneficial  to  the  whole 
community,  and  not  what  is  most  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort of  a  small  fraction  of  it.  If  a  sacrifice  is  necessary, 
some  victim  will  probably  be  found  in  the  adjacent 
bushes. 

The  main  thought  of  the  writer  of  the  article  referred 
to  is,  that  facts  could  not  be  as  well  decided  by  a  judge 
as  by  a  jury.  This  is  not  asserted  in  terms  as  a  universal 
proposition ;  it  is  asserted  only  with  reference  to  one  of 
the  classes  of  actions  mentioned  by  the  writer;  but  it 
is  implied  throughout  the  article  in  question,  and  is  plainly 
what  the  writer  means.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  judges 
can  decide  the  facts  as  well  as  juries  can,  the  existence 
of  the  latter  is  without  justification;  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive machinery  being  preferable  to  a  complicated  and 
expensive  one,  if  the  work  turned  out  by  them  be  the 
same.  Is  there  any  reason,  a  priori,  why  a  judge  cannot 
decide  the  facts  as  well  as  a  body  of  men  taken  at  random 
from  the  community?  He  is  a  man  as  they  are.  In 
modern  times  at  least,  he  is  no  recluse,  but  is  as  much  a 
man  of  the  world  as  is  the  average  juryman ;  and  he  has 
the  advantage  of  having  a  trained  mind.  There  can  be- 
no  advantage  in  mere  numbers,  for  the  "average  intel- 
ligence" of  a  jury  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  intelligence 
of  the  best  of  them,  which  is  usually  much  below  that  of 
the  judge.  But  it  is  not  ordinarily  profitable  to  resort  to 
a  priori  reasoning  when  experience  can  be  appealed  to; 
and  we  have  the  advantage  of  experience  in  this  case. 
In  equity  a  judge  always  decides  the  facts.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  it  is  true,  a  chancellor  takes  the  opinion  of  a 
jury  as  to  the  facts  of  a  case;  but  even  in  such  cases  the 
opinion  of  the  jury  is  not  binding,  but  merely  advisory ; 
and  the  judge  must  ultimately  pass  upon  the  facts  him- 
self. It  may  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  in  equity  the 
judges  always  decides  the  facts;  and  this  is  true  not  only 
of  the  judge  who  hears  the  case  in  the  first  instance,  but 
also  (unless  where  changed  by  statute)  of  the  judges  on 
appeal.  They  have  been  doing  this  in  England  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  and  for  the  last  century  in  many  of  the 
American  states.  The  experience  has  therefore  been 
sufficiently  extensive,  and  it  has  demonstrated  that 
judges  can  decide  facts  at  least  as  well,  and,  as  many 
think,  a  great  deal  better  than  juries.  Any  competent 
chancery  prectitioner  would  smile  if  asked  whether  ex- 
perience showed  that  chancellors  could  not  decide  facts 
as  well  as  juries  can. 

So  much  for  the  reasons  adduced  in  favor  of  the  jury 
system.  Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  urged  against  it. 
In  the  foregoing  paragraph  the  experience  of  courts  of 
equity  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  show  that  judges  could 
decide  facts  at  least  as  well  as  juries.  If  this  be  true,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  more  expensive  and  cum- 
brous machinery  should  be  done  away  with.  The  jury 
system  is  expensive.  In.  California  the  fee  is  two  dollars 
a  day  to  each  juror  in  civil  cases,  making  an  expense  of 
twenty-four  dollars  a  day.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
many  trials  are  very  long,  this  is  a  cruel  charge  upon  the 
losing  party.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  charges  in 
other  states,  but  a  much  more  modeiate  fee  amounts  to 
a  considerable  sum  at  the  end  of  a  long  trial.  The  sys- 
tem is  also  complicated.  The  jurors  do  not  know  the 
law;  they  have  to  be  instructed  therein  by  the  judge,  and 
after  hearing  their  lecture,  they  are  supposed  to  be  quite 
able  to  apply  the  principles  laid  down  to  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  determined  by  themselves.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising if  an  untrained  man,  hearing  a  lecture  once  upon 
a  new  subject,  should  be  able  to  seize  upon  the  rules,  ex- 
ceptions and  qualifications  stated  therein,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  apply  them  correctly.  I  believe  that  juries  do 
not  succeed  in  doing  so  once  in  a  hundred  times.  Cases 
where  they  render  both  a  special  and  a  general  verdict 
furnish  frequent  examples  of  this ;  and  if  any  judge  will 
take  pains  to  talk  familiarly  with  jurors  after  a  trial,  as  to 
the  grounds  of  their  decision,  as  the  writer  has  fre- 
quently done,  he  will  often  be  amazed  at  their  crude  no- 
tions of  what  has  been  told  them.  A  judge  cannot,  of 
course,  act  upon  information  received  from  jurors  as  to 
the  grounds  of  their  verdict ;  and  where  there  is  any  con- 
flict in  the  testimony  it  can  never  be  known,  in  a  legal 
sense,  whether  the  jury  reached  their  conclusion  through 
an  erroneous  impression  of  the  law,  or  a  certain  view  of 
the  evidence.  It  must  therefore  be  presumed  on  appeal 
that  they  fully  understood  and  correctly  applied  the  law 
given  them  by  the  judge;  and  although  they  may  not 
have  understood  it  at  all,  an  error  in  the  charge  is  ground 
for  setting  aside  the  verdict.  The  machinery,  therefore, 
of  jury  trials  is  both  expensive  and  complicated,  and 
even  if  trials  by  the  judge  without  a  jury  turned  out  no 
better  work,  the  change  must  be  beneficial. 

Hut  the  jury  system  also  entails  frequent  miscarriages 
of  justice,  permitting  thousands  of  notorious  criminals  to 
escape,  and  disposing  of  important  rights  of  property  not 
according  to  law,  but  in  accordance  with  the  prejudice 
and  sympathies  of  comparatively  ignorant  men,  thus  de- 
priving the' law  of  what  should  be  one  of  its  most  promi- 
nent characteristics — namely,  certainty.  Every  one  who 
has  had  experience  with  juries,  or  has  observed  the  re- 
sults of  their  work,  must  know  that  such  is  the  fact.  In- 
stances of  note  will  readily  occur;  for  example,  the 


Dukes-Nutt  cases  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Cash-Sham 
case  in  South  Carolina,  the  Elliott-Buford  case  in  K. 
tucky,  the  Star-Route  case  in  Washington,  and  the 
Bender  case  in  Ohio,  which  last  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Cincinnati  riot.  Every  county  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  can  furnish  examples,  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  has 
become  almost  a  synonym  of  uncertainty. 

But  it  will  be  objected  that  the  institution  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  through  many  generations,  and  that 
if  it  works  so  badly  it  surely  would  not  have  survived. 
It  is  true  that  the  institution  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
that  this  raises  a  presumption  in  its  favor;  but,  like  many 
another  thing,  it  has  long  survived  its  usefulness.  Men 
are  prone  to  reverence  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  and 
frequently  cling  to  mere  forms  after  the  substance  has 
gone;  and  this  is  not  wholly  without  justification.  Let 
us,  therefore,  in  deference  to  the  antiquity  of  the  system, 
inquire  why  it  is  that  it  has  existed  so  long  and  become 
so  endeared  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  heart.  The  answer  is,  I 
think,  that  it  once  was  suited  to  the  times,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  good  results;  but  the  times  have  changed,  and 
it  is  no  longer  so.  What  endeared  it  to  the  English  peo- 
ple was  its  independence,  its  resistance  to  the  oppression 
of  the  government  and  the  upper  classes.  Government 
was  strong  in  those  days,  and  carried  out  its  measures 
with  a  heavy  hand ;  and  the  upper  classes  inherited  a 
large  portion  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  their  feudal  an- 
cestors. It  was  very  natural  that  an  institution  that  with- 
stood oppression  should  become  dear  to  the'oppressed ; 
and  this  more  than  atoned  for  its  imperfections.  But  a 
change  has  come  over  society.  The  upper  classes  have 
been  effaced  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  powers  of 
the  government  have  been  limited,  and  so  far  as  its  con- 
trol over  the  citizen  is  concerned,  it  is  not  even  strong 
enough  to  have  an  inflexible  administration  of  its  own 
laws.  It  is  no  longer  a  function  of  juries,  then  fore,  to 
resist  oppression. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  changed. 
Men  are  no  longer  of  that  stern  stuff  which  exacted  an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Sentiment,  be- 
nevolence and  philanthropy  have  become  potent  forces. 
Conscientious  scruples  against  capital  punishment  are 
common,  and  numbers  of  men  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
having  blood  on  their  hands,  even  in  a  legal  way ;  some 
would  no  more  condemn  a  man  to  death  than  they  would 
carry  the  sentence  into  execution.  These  feelings  are 
easily  appealed  to  by  an  adroit  advocate,  and  the  results 
are  deplorable.  In  about  half  the  cases  crime  goes  un- 
punished, or  is  punished  in  a  very  inadequate  degree. 
The  result  is  that  bad  men  are  not  deterred  from  crime ; 
it  is  an  even  chance  whether  they  will  be  punished  at  all, 
and  they  prefer  to  take  that  chance  rather  than  restrain 
the  passions  of  the  moment.  And  men  who  are  not  bad 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands;  they  feel  that  the  law 
will  not  protect  them,  and  they  seek  to  protect  them- 
selves. These  causes  lead  to  that  frequency  of  homicide 
which  is  the  great  stain  of  American  civilization. 

With  reference  to  civil  cases,  the  cause  last  mentioned 
docs  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  apply.  The  main  reason 
of  the  bad  results  of  jury  trials  in  civil  cases  is,  that  the 
questions  arising  in  modern  trials  an1  usually  too  complex 
for  untrained  minds.  In  Lord  Ellenborough's  time  a 
trial  was  ordinarily  an  affair  of  an  hour  or  so;  in  our  time 
it  is  ordinarily  an  affair  of  several  days,  frequently  of  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  not  seldom  of  several  months.  The  aver- 
age juryman  c  annot  hold  the  case  in  his  head,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  gives  his  verdict  in  accordance  w  ith  his 
sympathies  or  prejudices.  The  fatal  objection  to  a  jury 
is  its  ignorance.  Where  the  citizen  is  left  to  himself  he 
does  not  usually  prefer  to  seek  the  aid  of  ignorance  to 
guide  him  in  the  affairs  of  life.  If  his  health  is  affected 
he  goes  to  a  physician ;  if  his  property  is  assailed  he  goes 
to  an  attorney.  He  hies  him  to  the  butcher  for  meat, 
and  to  the  baker  for  bread,  and  so  on  with  reference  to 
his  other  affairs  ;  but  the  law,  however  difficult  and  deli- 
cate may  be  the  occasion,  employs  its  agents  without  ref- 
erence to  knowledge  or  other  qualification.  In  this  way 
a  cobbler  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of 
commercial  usage;  a  blacksmith,  a  question  as  to  the 
proper  degree  of  skill  in  repairing  a  watch ;  a  saloon- 
keeper, a  question  as  to  the  value  of  a  slandered  char- 
acter; an  old-clothes-man,  a  question  as  to  the  proper 
degree  of  skill  in  running  a  railway;  and  so  on,  adinfini- 
ium. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
be  a  great  reform  to  abolish  the  jury  system,  and  allow 
the  judge  to  pass  upon  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law.  It  is 
true  that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  decide  questions  of 
which  he  had  no  previous  knowledge;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that,  after  deciding  such  a  case,  he  is  not  dis- 
missed, as  a  juryman  is,  but  can  carry  the  fruits  of  the 
investigation  to  the  next  case  of  the  kind.  He  could  not 
hold  office  very  long  without  becoming  experienced  as  to 
the  questions  that  most  frequently  arise;  and  the  advan- 
tage of  a  trained  mind  and  skill  and  experience  in  weigh- 
ing evidence  is  incalculable.  Whether  this  reform  will 
come  in  our  time,  qucrre? — North  American  Rei'iciu. 


THE  MIGHT  OF  ONE  FAIR  FACE. 


The  might  of  one  fair  face  sublimes  my  love, 

F"or  it  hath  weaned  my  heart  from  low  desires; 

Nor  death  I  heed,  nor  purgatorial  fires. 
Thy  beauty,  antepast  of  joys  above, 

Instructs  me  in  the  bliss  that  saints  approve; 
For  oh,  how  good,  how  beautiful,  must  be 
The  God  that  made  so  good  a  thing  as  thee! — 

So  fair  an  image  of  the  heavenly  dove! 

Forgive  me,  if  I  cannot  tuin  away 
From  those  sweet  eyes  that  are  my  earthly  heaven, 
For  they  are  guiding  stars,  benignly  given 

To  tempt  my  footsteps  to  the  upward  way; 
And  if  I  dwelf  too  fondly  in  thy  sight, 
I  live  and  love  in  God's  peculiar  light. 
From  the  Italian  of Michael  Angtlo,  by  J.  E.  Taylor. 


"  Satin-lined  purses  are  the  style  this  year,"  says  a 
fashion  paper;  but  we  presume  the  old  gold  and  green- 
back linings  will  still  retain  their  popularity. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE  CLERGY 


It  is  customary  for  clergymen  to  complain  that  they 
cannot  successfully  reply  to  Colonel  Ingersoll 's  assaults 
upo"n  orthodox  Christianity,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  im 
possible  to  pin  down  the  brilliant  and  witty  enemy  of 
their  faith  to  definite  propositions.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  objection,  The  San  Franciscan  has  induced  Colonel 
Ingersoll  to  reply  in  writing  to  a  number  of  questions 
which  offer  ample  room  for  debate.  There  is  no  mistak 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  questions.  We  tried  to  make  them 
such  as  a  Christian  would  most  wish  to  have  answered,  in 
order  that  the  points  in  controversy  might  be  agreed  upon 

T7ie  San  Franciscan  now  invites  the  representative 
clergymen  of  the  city  to  respond  to  Colonel  Ingersoll, 
and  overthrow  him,  if  they  are  able  to  do  it.  We  invite 
Archbishop  Alemany  and  Coadjutor  Archbishop  Riordan, 
Catholics;  Bishop  Kip,  Episcopalian;  Revs.  S.  P. 
Sprecher  and  Robert  MxKenzie,  Presbyterians;  Rev. 
F.  F.  Jewell,  Methodist,  and  Rev.  Charles  D.  Barrows, 
Congregationalist,  to  reply.  Our  columns  are  open  to 
these  reverend  gentlemen,  and  to  any  orthodox  clergy- 
man of  prominence  in  the  city,  upon  the  single  condition 
that  no  reply  to  Colonel  Ingersoll  shall  take  more  of  our 
space  than  he  occupies  in  this  number  of  the  paper. 


THE  FRANCO-CHINESE  WAR. 


Having  found  from  his  experience  at  Foochow  that 
there  is  no  special  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Chinese,  Admiral  Corbet  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  carry 
his  ironclads  to  Pekin,  and  dictate  a  peace  in  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  As  no  war  has  so  far  been  even  declared 
by  the  French  government,  it  is  rather  hard  for  an  out- 
sider to  appreciate  the  Admiral's  peculiar  anxiety  for 
l>eace.  In  other  days  levying  contributions  on  unpro- 
tected populations  was  more  popularly  known  as  piracy, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  gallant  French  Admiral 
to  describe  it  as  an  earnest  search  for  peace.  "  They 
said  I  was  quarrelsome,"  remarked  one  of  Le  Fanu's 
heroes,  "  but  they  lied.  I  hate  quarrels;  and  if  I  knew 
where  a  quarrelsome  man  lived,  I  would  go  fifty  miles 
any  day  to  pull  him  by  the  nose."  Admiral  Corbet's 
love  of  peace  is  much  of  the  same  style,  apparently,  and 
he  is  eager  to  knock  the  Chinese  capital  to  pieces,  to  prove 
his  own  peaceable  disposition. 

It  is  certainly  a  peculiar  exhibition  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion to  see  an  irresistible  navy  amusing  itself  with  bom- 
barding defenseless  cities  at  will,  with  the  professed  object 
of  extorting  a  ransom  from  their  rulers;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  French  are  now  doing  in  Chinese  waters. 
The  sole  pretext  criven  is  that  the  Chinese  garrison  of  a 
frontier  town  of  Annam  declined  to  surrender  it  on  de- 
jnand.  to  a  French  force,  a  few  months  ago.  To  satisfy 
French  honor  for  this  indignity, the  trifle  of  eighteen  million 
dollars  has  been  demanded  ;  and  it  is  to  hurry  up  the  pay- 
ment of  this  that  Foochow  has  been  knocked  into  ruins, 
and  that  the  French  are  anxious  to  serve  Pekin  the  same 
way.  That  the  plan  will  be  successful,  as  far  as  extorting 
the  required  ransom,  there  is  little  doubt,  unless  some  of 
the  European  powers  should  interfere.  With  all  their 
arsenals  and  modern  arms,  the  Chinese  are  now  as  they 
were  fortv  vears  ago — little  better  than  an  armed  mob; 
and  the  French  can  overrun  them,  as  they  did  twenty 
years  ago,  if  they  are  so  inclined.  But  serious  conse- 
quences may  arise,  even  from  such  a  war.  The  other 
great  powers  of  Euroi>e  are  fully  as  greedy  and  as  unscru- 
pulous as  the  French  government,  and  the  piratical  policy, 
if  successful,  will  not  want  for  imitators.  Nations,  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another,  are  prettv  much  like 
ordinary  individuals  in  the  transaction  of  their  daily- 
affairs.  Routine  keens  most  of  them  tolerably  straight  in 
the  ordinary  paths  of  life,  but  a  vigorous  war  policy  has 
amon^  nations  something  of  the  effect  that  a  speculative- 
fever  has  on  a  community.  France  will  not  be  left  alone 
in  the  path  of  international  stealing.  Indeed,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  a  European  power's  posses- 
sions mav  he  among  the  next  field  to  be  exploited.  Bis- 
marck is  believed  to  look  longingly  after  John  Bull's 
accumulations  of  treasure  and  territory,  and  it  is  even  said 


that  he  is  suspiciously  friendly  toward  France  in  her  Chi- 
nese expedition.  The  idea  of  a  coalition  to  strip  England 
of  her  colonies  and  hold  London  to  ransom,  if  not  already 
fully  developed,  is  likely  to  be  as  soon  as  the  public  mind 
of  Europe  has  grown  a  little  better  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  levying  ransoms  on  all  too  weak  to  resist.  As 
England  herself  has  been  among  the  first  to  put  the  sys 
tern  into  action,  there  would  be  a  certain  poetic  justice  if 
she  should  be  the  next  to  feel  its  effects.  Even  now  the 
free-and-easy  style  with  which  the  British  steamers  are 
being  overhauled  by  French  cruisers  during  the  off-days 
of  bombardment  is  not  reassuring  to  English  apprehen- 
sions. The  presentation  of  an  identical  note  by  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria  and  France  to  England,  a  few  days.ago 
warning  the  latter  that  she  must  not  attempt  to  control 
the  Egyptian  revenue,  is  another  significant  sign  of  the 
times;  and  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  "  pursuit 
of  peace  "  by  the  French  ironclads  will  not  be  confined 
to  China. 


MR.  SUMNER'S  CANVASS. 


Reports  from  the  Second  congressional  district  in- 
dicate that  Mr.  Sumner's  canvass  is  not  proceeding 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  mighty  enthusiasm  that 
was  looked  for  by  the  perfervid  "anti-monopolists"  of 
Stockton,  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  political  scheme 
which  resulted  in  the  importation  of  Mr.  Sumner  to  the 
district.  Mr.  Sumner  is  what  is  generally  called  a  crank. 
He  hitches  himself  to  an  idea,  and  lets  it  run  away  with 
him.  Cranks  have  their  uses,  of  course;  but  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  luck  whether  they  happen  to  be  benefactors 
or  nuisances.  Mr.  Sumner  is— whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously  we  do  not  know — a  Socialist.  He  is  eager 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  state,  and  enlarge  the  field 
of  its  interference  with  private  business.  Although  sent 
to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  nominated  for  a  second 
term  by  a  Democratic  convention,  he  is  certainly  not  a 
Democrat.  It  is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Democrat's 
creed  to  be  jealous  of  the  tendency  of  government  to 
augment  its  functions;  and  so  far  from  having  any  such 
jealousy,  Mr.  Sumner  has  made  himself  rather  celebrated 
as  an  advocate  of  propositions  which,  if  carried  into 
practice,  would  enormously  extend  the  power  of  the  state. 
He  would  have  the  government  take  the  telegraphic 
business  of  the  country  out  of  private  hands;  and  also, 
we  believe,  the  railroad  business.  A  government  tele- 
graphic system  is  his  hobby,  and  has  been  for  many 
years. 

We  do  not  contend  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  government  assuming  the  ownership  of 
telegraphs  and  railroads;  but  we  do  insist  that  no  one 
who  commits  himself  to  the  advocacy  of  imposing  these 
additional  duties  upon  the  government  can  properly  be 
called  a  Democrat.  They  are  in  the  direction  of  centraliza- 
tion of  power,  and  if  Democracy  does  not  stand  for  oppo- 
sition to  centralization,  then  it  has  permitted  itself  to  be 
misrepresented  for  a  hundred  years  and  more.  There  is 
not  a  Socialist  in  the  country  who  does  not  hope  for  Mr. 
Sumner's  election.  The  Socialist's  ideal  is  a  condition  of 
society  in  which  the  government  shall  be  the  only  capital- 
ist, the  only  employer.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Sum- 
ner shares  Henry  George's  views,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  he  does;  for  a  man  who  would  like  to  have  the 
government  displace  private  capital  and  enterprise  in  the 
telegraphic  and  railroad  departments,  can  have  no  logical 
objection  to  the  government  being  the  sole  landlord.  We  do 
know,  though,  that  the  Stockton  Mail,  which  first  su.ggested 
Mr.  Sumner's  nomination  by  the  Democrats  of  the  Sec- 
ond district,  and  is  his  warmest  and  ablest  newspaper  par- 
tisan, is  a  frank  disciple  of  Mr.  George,  and  is  confessedly 
socialistic  in  its  views.  It  is  because  the  J/?/// understands 
the  tendency  of  Mr.  Sumner's  schemes  that  it  admires 
and  supports  him.  It  justly  regards  him  as  a  small  edi- 
tion of  General  Butler. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Democrats  of  the  Sec- 
ond district  do  not  take  kindly  to  Mr.  Sumner.  As  a 
rule,  the  people  of  the  district  are  of  the  industrious, 
property-owning  class,  and  among  such,  socialistic  ideas 
do  not  meet  with  favor. 


NEVADA  POLITICS. 


The  hostility  of  the  Southern  Democrats  to  General 
Rutler  shows  plainly  enough  that  the  fluid  necessary  for 
the  dyeing  of  the  bloody  shirt  is  not  likely  to  run  short. 
The  chivalry  hate  the  General  for  his  treatment  of  the 
ladies  of  New  Orleans.  Butler,  while  in  command  of  that 
city,  decreed  that  a  woman  who  might  behave  like  a  har- 
ot  should  be  treated  as  one  by  hi?  police;  and  he  saw  to 
it  that  his  decree  was  carried  into  effect.  If  there  were 
nothing  but  his  New  Orleans  administration  to  be  brought 
up  against  him,  Butler  would  have  a  lively  chance  of 
occupying  the]White_House. 


Tlie  San  Franciscan  has  repeatedly  warned  the  Repub- 
lican of  Nevada  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  state  are  in  danger,  because  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  Republican  senatorial  candidates.  These 
warnings,  we  are  gratified  to  know,  are  being  heeded. 
The  Carson  Appeal,  a  stanch  Republican  journal,  is 
calling  upon  the  State  Central  Committee  of  its  party 
to  investigate  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
Senator  Jones  and  Mr.  Wren.  These  charges,  which  the 
Appeal  states  are  now  "  in  everybody's  mouth "  in 
Nevada,  are  that  Mr.  Jones  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
Democrats  to  deliver  to  them  the  state's  three  electoral 
votes,  in  return  for  their  assistance  in  securing  his  reelec- 
tion ;  that  Mr.  Wren  has  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
Democrat  popular  enough  to  stand  a  good  chance  of 
carrying  the  legislative  ticket  in  the  western  counties, 
where  Mr.  Jones  is  strongest— Mr.  Wren  trusting  to  his 
own  popularity  in  the  eastern  counties  to  secure  for  him 
a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  and  his  own  election. 

The  Virginia  City  Enterprise,  which  is  the  property  of 
ex-Senator  Sharon,  and  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Sen- 
ator Jones,  passionately  objects  to  the  investigation  pro- 
posed by  the  Appeal,  and  angrily  protests  that  there  is  no 
proof  to  sustain  the  charges.  Now,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  direct  proof  cannot  be  looked  for,  since  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Wren,  or  any  of 
the  Democratic  |>oliticians  with  whom  they  may  have  been 
dickering,  should  take  the  public  into  their  confidence. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  one  can  learn  a  good  deal 
about  sagebrush  politics  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  this  city. 
While  Mr.  Jones  was  staying  there  recently,  he  was  in 
frequent  conference  with  Congressman  Cassidy  and  other 
leading  Nevada  Democrats.  We  know  that  for  nearly 
two  months  past  the  advisability  of  making  the  bargains 
specified  has  been  a  matter  of  common  discussion  among 
Nevada  Democrats  in  this  city.  We  also  know  that  some 
of  these  patriots  now  openly  favor  the  return  of  Mr. 
Jones  to  the  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time  speak  ho|>e- 
fully  of  carrying  the  state  lor  Cleveland.  The  scheme  of 
running  a  Democrat  in  Mr.  Wren's  interest  is  also  still 
spoken  of.  We  know  that  it  was,  six  weeks  ago,  a  matter 
of  current  talk  in  the  Nevada  colony  that  a  certain  Demo- 
cratic politician  had  been  offered  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  make  the  race  against  Mr.  Jones. 

We  do  not  know  positively,  of  course,  that  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Wren  have  been  dickering  with  the  Democrats, 
as  has  been  alleged,  but  we  believe  there  is  enough  founda- 
tion for  the  accusation  to  warrant  the  Republicans  of 
Nevada  in  keeping  their  eyes  constantly  upon  the  two 
gentlemen.  They  may  be  more  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  their  party  than  to  their  own  ambition ;  but  it 
is  just  as  well  to  remember  that  they  are  politicians.  We 
repeat  that  it  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  that  the 
electoral  votes  of  Nevada  should  be  given  for  Blaine  and 
Logan  than  that  any  particular  Republican  should  be 
elected  Senator.  In  the  absence  of  treachery,  the  Re- 
publicans can  win  everything  at  the  coming  election. 


AN  APPALLING  SHOWING. 


We  have  received  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Tem- 
perance appointed  by  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco. 
The  committee  makes  a  showing  of  the  extent  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  this  city  which  is  positively  appalling. 
There  are,  according  to  the  records  of  the  License  Col- 
lector's office,  2,480  licensed  places  where  drink  is  sold  at 
retail.  Besides  these  there  are,  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  Police  Commissioners'  office,  1,600  unlicensed 
places  where  liquor  is  retailed.  These  latter  are  granted 
immunity  from  the  license  tax  under  the  exempt  merchan- 
dise clause,  as  they  profess  to  sell  beer  only,  and  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  one  quart.  Their  true  character, 
however,  is  said  by  the  Chief  of  Police  to  be  that  of 
"  hells  of  iniquity,  doing  far  more  harm  than  the  regular 
saloons.  Professing  to  sell  beer  only,  their  principal  trade 
is  in  whisky  of  the  vilest  character,  which  is  retailed  only 
to  those  whom  they  know."  Counting  these,  then,  there 
are  in  San  Francisco  4,114  places  where  intoxicating 
drinks  are  retailed.  Estimating  the  population  of  the 
city  at  300,000,  there  is  one  drinking  place  to  every  73 
inhabitants,  counting  men,  women  and  children.  Esti- 
mating the  voters  at  45,000,  there  is  one  drinking  place  to 
every  eleven.  "Accepting  the  returns  of  the  Police 
Commissioners,"  says  the  committee,  "and  estimating 
the  average  daily  receipts  of  each  drinking  place  at  $8 
(rent ,  price  of  goods,  wages,  taxes,  water,  gas  and  cost  of 
living  could  not  be  provided  for  on  any  lower  estimate), 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  $32,912  per  day,  $230,384  per 
week,  $987,360  per  month,  $12,012,8^0  jper, year,  ex- 
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pended  at  the  bars  of  this  city  for  intoxicating  drinks." 

The  committee  suggests  the  following  measures  of 
reform :  Withdraw  of  the  right  to  obtain  a  license  on  the 
written  consent  of  property-holders ;  issue  no  license  to  a 
person  of  notoriously  bad  moral  character,  or  who  has 
had  a  previous  license  revoked  for  cause ;  issue  no  license 
for  the  sale,  in  quantities  of  less  than  five  gallons,  of  any 
spirituous,  malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  less  than  $600  per 
year,  payable  yearly  in  advance  (changing  the  amount 
from  one  quart  to  five  gallons  would  cut  off  a  multitude 
of  the  worst  places,  and  would  give  the  police  authority 
over  the  remainder);  require  that  the  sale  of  liquors  to 
minorsand  to  drunkards,  after  the  seller  has  been  notified, 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  as  such, 
and,  in  addition,  conviction  of  such  misdemeanor  shall 
work  a  forfeiture  of  license;  require  that  all  places  where 
liquors  are  sold  at  retail  shall  be  closed  at  twelve  o'clock, 
midnight,  and  shall  remain  closed  until  six  o'clock  a.  m. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
practicability  of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
there  can  be  none  at  all  as  to  the  terrible  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evil  which  it  is  sought  to  control.  And  the 
only  reason  that  the  whisky  business  is  not  more  rigidly 
regulated  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  peace  and  mor- 
als is  that  the  saloon  men  and  their  hangers-on  are  so 
powerful  in  numbers  and  money  that  no  political  party 
dares  to  take  a  stand  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  their 
privileges.   

The  Democrats  are  keeping  remarkably  quiet,  and  are 
plainly  willing  that  the  Independents  should  do  the 
heavy — not  to  say  nasty — work  of  the  campaign.  Where 
are  the  Democratic  orators?  Mr.  Hendricks  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  member  of  the  Old  Guard  who  is  assault- 
ing the  heavens  with  his  voice,  unless  we  except  Senator 
Bayard,  who  has  done  his  patriotic  duty  from  the  hustings, 
in  his  customarily  gentlemanly  manner.  But  Carl  Schurz 
is  the  Democratic  Demosthenes.  Think  of  it !  Carl 
Schurz  the  chief  platform  figure  on  the  Democratic  side, 
in  a  presidential  campaign  !  There  has  been  nothing  like 
it  since  the  canvass  of  1872,  when  the  same  gifted  German 
stumped  for  Greeley,  and  Mr.  Frank  Pixley  made  his 
bed  as  presidential  elector  with  the  dudes,  Pharisees  and 
mugwumps  of  that  period.  Party  lines,  it  is  commonly 
said,  are  not  tightly  drawn.  This  is  putting  it  mildly, 
indeed.  The  Evil  One  himself  could  hardly  keep  track 
of  the  eccentric  developments  of  this  presidential  scram- 
ble.   

The  Methodists  of  the  state  are  becoming  anxious  about 
our  public  schools.  At  the  conference  held  recently  at 
Pacific  Grove,  a  resolution  containing  the  following  was 
passed : 

The  education  of  the  state  is  almost  wholly  secular :  No  Bible, 
prayer  or  religious  teaching  in  the  state  schools.  When  this 
influence  is  exerted  upon  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  land, 
what  will  be  the  effects  on  their  character,  in  its  relation  to  their 
church  interests?  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  church  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  her  own  children.  How  are  theology  and 
the  Bible  treated  in  the  public  school?  Bowed  politely  out.  We 
must  therefore  educate  them. 

What  would  the  Methodist  brethren  have?  What  sort 
of  theology  would  they  like  to  see  taught  in  the  public 
schools?  When  the  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  Universalist, 
Catholic,  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  succeed  in 
making  their  creeds  agree,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  them 
to  complain  because  the  state  refuses  to  turn  the  public 
schools  into  pits,  wherein  theologians  may  bark  and  bite 
and  fill  the  air  with  endless  and  useless  controversy. 


During  the  week  the  nominating  machines  of  both  the 
political  parties  in  this  city  have  been  at  work.  Consid- 
ering the  fact  that  each  convention  is  controlled  absolutely 
by  a  local  boss,  the  nominations  are  in  large  part  amaz- 
ingly good.  Of  course,  some  are  very  bad,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  respectable  men  given  places  on  the  tickets  is  so 
much  larger  than  was  anticipated  that  there  is  prevalent 
in  the  community  a  feeling  of  mixed  surprise  and  gratifi- 
cation. It  is  evident  that  both  the  bosses  feared  an  inde- 
pendent movement,  and  were  constrained  by  this  fear  to 
mitigate  the  terrors  of  their  rule.  Gratifying  proof  has 
been  given  that  public  opinion  is  still  potent  enough  in 
San  Francisco  to  coerce  the  bosses.  The  nominations 
for  Mayor  are  particularly  excellent.  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
made  a  good  official.  Captain  Merry  is  a  substantial  cit- 
izen and  a  man  of  ability.  There  is  a  certainty,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  election  may  be, 
the  city  will  have  a  capable  and  upright  Mayor. 


The  newspaper  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  politics 
is  being  ill-used.  More  than  half  of  the  space  of  the 
daily  papers  is  given  over  to  the  presentation  of  unan- 
swerable reasons  why  Blaine,  Cleveland,  Butler,  St. 


John  and  Mrs.  Lockwood  should  be  prevented  from  dis- 
gracing the  chair  of  Washington.  Now  every  voter — if 
statistics  are  to  be  believed — represents  five  persons  be- 
sides himself  (mostly  women  and  minors) ;  and  surely  these 
are  not  in  the  semi-idiotic  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
average  voter  is  supposed  to  be  during  a  canvass.  Why, 
therefore,  should  four-fifths  of  the  population  be  deprived 
of  interesting  reading  from  June  to  November,  every  four 
years?  The  daily  newspaper  which  will  have  the  sense 
to  restrain  its  patriotic  editor,  and  recognize  the  existence 
and  natural  taste  of  four-fifths  of  the  people;  will  end<  .11 
itself  to  the  ordinary  reader. 


We  republish  from  the  North  American  Reiiew  a  well- 
written  and  very  interesting  paper  in  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  the  jury  system.  The  author  is  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  formerly  a  Superior  Judge  of  this  city.  Judge 
Hayne  carries  the  reader  with  him  in  all  that  he  says  con- 
cerning the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  juries,  and  their 
proneness  to  base  verdicts  upon  their  prejudices  and  sym- 
pathies, rather  than  upon  law  and  evidence.  There  are 
few,  either,  who  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  the  aver- 
age judge  is  more  intelligent  than  the  average  juror,  and 
better  fitted  by  his  training  to  recognize  evidence  when 
he  sees  it.  Judge  Hayne's  paper  is  a  timely  contribution 
to  a  discussion  that  is  certain  to  command  increased  at- 
tention as  time  goes  on. 


A.  D.  Mayo,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, discussing  the  relative  superiority  ol  the  English 
and  American  school  systems,  says:  "In  our  northern 
states,  to-day,  the  largest  proportion  of  illiterates  is  from 
the  importation  of  British  subjects;  in  Massachusetts  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  native-born  population  being  igno- 
rant. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  influx  from 
southern  Europe,  Great  Britian  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  ignorant  immigration  to  our  country." 


Mr.  Cleveland  seems  to  be  fading  out  of  the  canvass 
like  a  dissolving  vision  of  St.  Anthony.  He  does  nothing, 
says  nothing,  and  pertinaciously  lies  low.  Perhaps  this 
is  good  policy ;  but  as  Mr.  Blaine  does  not  fear  to  move 
about  in  the  sunlight  and  show  himself  to  his  admiring 
fellow-citizens,  comparisons  are  unavoidable.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, comforting  to  the  recluse  of  Albany  that  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  place  the  interpretation  of  dignified  mod- 
esty upon  his  natural  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze. 


Mr.  Blaine's  speeches  on  his  tour  have  been  short  and 
extremely  guarded ;  but  in  them  he  has  managed  skill- 
fully to  impress  upon  the  people  his  belief  that  the  tariff 
is  the  chief  issue  of  the  contest.  Pointing  to  the  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  around  him,  he  asks  his  audiences  if 
it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
rather  than  to  venture  upon  dangerous  experiments.  The 
appeal  is  a  shrewd  one,  and  is  sure  to  go  home  to  the 
prudence  of  practical  men  everywhere. 


The  Chicago  Current  \s  giving  its  energies  to  awakening 
among  the  church  people  a  spirit  which  shall  make  them 
ashamed  of  the  poor  support  provided  for  superannuated 
preachers.  It  is  a  worthy  effort.  A  preacher  so  old  that 
he  can  no  longer  find  the  intellectual  strength  needful 
for  the  production  of  an  ordinary  sermon,  is  indeed  an 
object  of  sympathy. 


It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Democratic  press 
that  it  has  shown  a  chivalrous  disgust  for  the  style  of  politi- 
cal warfare  offered  against  Mr.  Blaine  by  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Blaine  to  make 
any  explanation.  American  manhood  is  still  superior  to 
lust  for  office,  where  a  lady's  good  name  interposes. 


Governor  Stoneman's  pen  will  never  rust  from  lack  of 
use  so  long  as  there  are  rogues  in  San  Quentin.  His  par- 
dons fall  alike  into  the  caps  of  the  just  and  unjust—  prin- 
cipally the  unjust.  One  of  his  releases  has  been  at  large 
a  fortnight,  and  already  he  has  shot  a  courtesan,  and* 
attempted  to  kill  her  lover  with  the  same  weapon. 


Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  has,  we  notice,  deserted  from  the 
ranks  of  the  anti-monopolists.  He  has  taken  out  a  patent 
for  a  cultivator,  and  will  sue  for  damages  any  communis- 
tic fellow-citizen  who  dares  to  interfere  with  his  monopoly 
in  the  same.  

The  renomination  of  Superior  Judges  Rearden  and 
Sullivan,  by  the  Democrats,  is  a  deserved  recognition  of 
intelligence,  legal  knowledge  and  high  personal  character. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


"George,"  said  I  to  my  distinguished  young  friend 
Knight,  last  Wednesday  evening,  just  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Republican  Convention,  "  George,  I  never 
heard  you  speak  before,  but  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
took  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  by  storm,  and 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  orator  that  is  as  wide  as  the 
Union,  if  not  wider." 

"  Persiflage,  you  flatter  me,"  said  Mr.  Knight. 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  I  went  on.  "You  have 
[rasped  the  foundation  principles  of  the  art  of  oratory, 
which  are  king,  amplification,  repetition,  and  emphasis. 
Now,  I  observed  to-night  that  in  saying  the  most  ordinary 
and  commonplace  thing,  you  phrased  it  ponderously  and 
impressively — startled  the  mind  from  its  balance  by  creat- 
ing a  riot  in  the  ear,  as  it  were.  I  listened  to  you,  my 
young  friend,  with  delight.  You  said  nothing  worth  re- 
membering'—nothing  that  would  attract  the  least  attention 
if  put  in  type;  but  you  said  it  in  a  way  that  dazzled  the 
crowd,  and  set  it  to  cheering.  It's  a  remarkable  gift, 
George.  I  might  have  been  an  orator  myself,  but  that 
heaven  denied  me  powerful  lungs,  for  no  man  understands 
better  than  I  what  goes  to  make  up  a  good  speech." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  sir;  one  per  cent  of  matter,  ninety  per  cent  of 
emphasis,  and  nine  per  cent  of  gesture.    But  you  have 
your  faults,  George." 
Indeed ! " 

"  Yes.  For  instance,  you  have  a  trick  of  rising  on  your 
toes  and  coming  down  on  your  heels  several  times  before 
you  open  the  tloodgates  of  your  eloquence.  You  puff  out 
your  cheeks,  too,  in  a  preparatory  sort  of  way.  Now,  I 
wouldn't  do  these  things  if  I  were  you,  for  they  give  the 
erroneous  impression  that  you  are  pompous  and  con- 
ceited, and  that  your  head  has  been  turned  a  little  by  the 
praises  which  have  been  showered  upon  you  for  your  per- 
formances at  Chicago." 

1  was  about  to  give  Knight  some  further  advice,  when 
my  able  friend  John  Lord  Love  approached,  and  taking 
his  arm,  I  walked  away  with  him,  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  modesty,  breadth,  and  good 
taste  of  his  remarks  from  the  platform,  previous  to  his  re- 
ceiving the  nomination  for  City  Attorney. 


I  had  hardly  quitted  Love,  when  I  saw  coming  down 
Market  street,  followed  closely  by  a  crowd,  that  remark- 
able person,  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell. 

"  Egad,"  said  Romy  Mart,  who  was  standing  near  me, 
"  I've  a  good  mind  to  vote  for  that  fellow  for  Coroner." 

"  Why?"  I  demanded.  • 

"  Because,"  yawned  Hart,  "  he's  so  thoroughly  unfitted 
for  the  office,  you  know." 


Being  advised  beforehand  of  his  coming,  I  went  down 
last  week  to  meet  my  fellow-journalist,  Dan  O'Connell, 
on  his  return  from  my  friend  King  Kalakaua's  kingdom. 
I  went  out  with  the  pilot,  and  as  I  climbed  up  the  side 
of  the  Mariposa  and  stood  upon  the  bulwark,  I  was  grati- 
fied, but  not  surprised,  of  course,  to  behold  all  the 
passengers  collected  on  the  deck  to  greet  me.  I  perceived 
that  O'Connell  had  informed  them  that  Persillage  was 
coming.  Lifting  my  hat,  I  stepped  upon  the  deck,  and 
instantly  a  most  remarkable  demonstration  occurred. 
Gentlemen  threw  up  their  hats  and  cheered,  and  poked 
one  another  in  the  ribs,  and  laughed,  and  dragged  those 
standing  near  them  into  an  extravagant  waltz.  When 
quiet  was  restored,  I  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  honor  done  me,  saying  that  I  was 
not  vain  enough  to  deem  the  demonstration  a  personal 
one  wholly,  but  in  part  a  tribute  to  the  profession  of 
journalism,  or  rather  the  branch  of  it  which  I  repre- 
sented— society  journalism.  Great  enthusiasm  was  dis- 
played. My  friend  O'Connell  has  since  informed  me  that 
when  the  pilot-boat  appeared  bets  aggregating  over  a 
hundred  dollars  had  been  made  among  the  passengers  as 
to  which  foot  I  would  first  place  upon  the  deck  in  descend- 
ing from  the  bulwark.  Those  who  bet  upon  the  right 
foot  won,  and  O'Connell  tells  me  that  these  were  the 
most  ardent  in  their  cheers.  I  must  say  that  my  reception 
was  exceedingly  flattering.  Mr.  O'Connell,  by  the  way, 
is  looking  remarkably  well,  and  enjoyed  his  stay  on  the 
Islands  greatly. 


"  Deacon,"  said  I,  as  I  joined  my  friend  Fitch,  of  the 
Bulletin,  on  the  promenade  the  other  afternoon,  and 
linked  arms  with  him,  "what  the  deuce  d'ye  mean  by 
going  back  on  your  party?  " 

"It's  a  base  calumny,  Perstfiage,"  replied  the  Deacon, 
warmly.  "  I  am  as  good  a  Republican  as  there  is  in  the 
country." 

"Then,  by  |ove,"  I  cried,  "  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me 
why  you  subordinated  everything  in  the  local  fight  to 
the  one  end  of  getting  Mayor  Bartlett — a  Democrat, 
begad — renominated?  Why  were  you  giving  Boss  Buckley 
to  understand  that  the  rest  of  his  ticket  wouldn't  feel  the 
Bulletin  $  teeth  if  he  headed  it  with  your  personal  friend 

Bartlett?" 

"  Persiflage,"  said  my  friend  Pitch,  stopping  and  facing 
me,  "it's  a  good  plan  for  the  shoemaker  to  stick  to  his 
last,  isn't  it? 

"Capital  plan,  egad,"  I  admitted ;"  but,  curse  me,  if 
I  can  see  what  a  low  cobbler  and  his  vulgar  trade  can 
have  to  do  with  my  questions." 

"Just  this,  Persiflage,"  returned  the  Deacon.  "You 
are  a  man  of  fashion.  You  move  among  the  great,  and 
lead  the  butterfly  existence  of  a  hon  rivant  and  flaneur. 
It  is  your  trade  to  record  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the 
aristocracy.  That's  your  last.  Stick  to  it,  and  let  politics 
alone." 

So  saying,  Deacon  Pitch  turned  and  sauntered  away 
from  me  with  that  languid  grace  of  carriage  which  makes 
him  noticeable  everywhere.  Persiflage. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THREE  LOVES. 


There  were  three  maidens  who  loved  a  king: 

They  sat  together  lieside  the  sea; 
One  cried,  "  flove  him!  and  I  would  die, 

If  hut  hrr  one  day  he  might  love  me!  " 

The  second  whispered,  "And  I  would  die 
To  gladdens  his  life,  or  make  him  gn  at !  ' 

The  third  one  spoke  not,  hut  gazed  alar 
With  dreamy  eyes  that  were  sad  as  laic. 

The  king,  lie  Toved  the  first  fur  a  day; 

The  second  his  lile  with  fond  love  hlest; 
And  yet  the  woman  who  never  spoke 

Was  the  one  of  the  three  who  loved  him  hest. 

 Lucy  If.  Hooper. 


A  SHETLAND  SKIPPER.  ' 


A  long  time  ago,  when  I  was  quite  a  little  boy,  I  re- 
member riding  with  my  father  on  one  of  his  medical  vis- 
its to  his  many  patients  in  our  native  island.  We 
Stopped  at  the  door  of  a  miserable  cabin,  through  the 
gaping  rifts  of  which  the  fierce  north  wind  blew  keenly 
upon  the  poor  sufferer  within.  The  cottage  had  only 
one  room;  and,  as  we  were  about  to  raise  the  latch  and 
enter,  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  Free  Church  minister, 
who  was  praying  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man.  We 
waited  until  the  office  was  over,  and  then  my  father  went 
into  the  cabin.  A  gray  and  weather-beaten  face  looked 
up  and  brightened  a  little,  in  greeting  the  friend  whose 
coming  had  so  often  relieved  the  agony  of  a  long  ill- 
ness. 

"  It  will  sune  be  ower,  noo,  doctor,"  he  said.  "  I  feel 
nae  pain,  and  I  ken  what's  coming."  He  stopped,  and 
his  eyes  wandered  to  where  his  four  boys  sat  round  the 
dim  peat  fire;  where  sat,  too,  the  weeping  wife  and 
mother,  so  soon  to  be  a  widow. 

My  father  beckoned  to  the  eldest  boy,  who  came  to 
the  bedside,  trying  hard  to  restrain  the  sobs  that  would 
burst  out,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts.  No  words 
were  spoken  as  the  father's  wasted,  trembling  fingers 
clasped  the  sunburnt  hand  of  his  eldest  son.  No  words, 
but  there  was  a  world  of  anxious,  pleading  love  in  the 
poor  wan  face.    At  last,  the  father  said, — 

"  Tak'  care  o'  mither,  Davie,  my  boy;  she'll  sune  hae 
naebody  but  thee  to  depend  upon." 

"  I  will,  fayther,"  was  thesolibing  answer. 

"And  mind,  be  gude  ta  the  bairns,  puir  things." 

Again,  the  earnest,  heartfelt  reply,  and  then  my  father 
led  the  lad  away  from  the  bedside.  He  seemed  now, 
for  the  first  time,  to  remember  that  I  was  present ;  and, 
thinking  no  doubt  that  the  scene  was  not  one  for  me  to 
witness,  he  sent  me  away  to  a  neighboring  cottage,  there 
to  await  his  coming.  In  about  an  hour  he  rejoined  me 
with  our  ponies;  and  I  could  read  easily  enough,  in  his 
grave  face  and  glistening  eyes,  that  the  long  struggle  was 
ended,  and  poor  WillTe  Anderson  at  last  released  from 
his  suffering.  We  rode  silently  homeward,  and  there 
was  none  of  that  merry,  pleasant  talk  that  so  often  en- 
livened our  long  rides  over  the  rugged  hills  and  dreary 
moorland. 

And  now  those  four  poor  boys  were  fatherless,  and 
had  to  earn  their  own  support,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
widowed  mother.  The  neighbors  were  kind  and  friendly, 
as  natives  of  those  islands  always  are;  but  a  succession  of 
bad  seasons  had  left  most  of  them  with  little  enough  for 
their  own  families,  and  the  assistance  they  could  afford 
tc>  others  was  very  small.  The  boys  would  have  been 
glad  to  work,  but  there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do,  and 
therefore  no  wages  to  be  earned.  Stout,  manly  little  fel- 
lows they  were,  all  four  of  them  inured  to  a  rough  life 
from  infancy;  the  eldest  just  fifteen,  the  youngest  nearly 
ten.  The  other  two  were  twins,  and,  when  their  father 
died,  were  rather  more  than  thirteen  years  old. 

Davie,  the  eldest  lad,  who  rightly  considered  himself 
the  chief  prop  and  pillar  of  his  house,  had  many  an 
anxious  hour  in  thinking  how  he  was  to  provide  footl  and 
clothing  for  his  hungry,  growing  brothers,  and  for  his  in- 
valid mother.  At  the  very  door  of  his  little  cabin  lay 
stretched  the  ever  bountiful  sea,  and  to  it  the  fisherman's 
boy  turned  as  to  a  never-grudging  mother.  Davie  was 
still  too  young  for  the  deep-sea  fishing,  but  he  thought 
that,  if  he  could  get  a  boat,  some  good  might  be  done 
nearer  home.  His  three  younger  brothers  would  form  his 
crew,  and  there  were  some  of  his  father's  fishing-lines  re- 
maining, which  would  furnish  at  least  a  part  of  their 
equipment.  But  to  get  a  boat  was  the  great  difficulty. 
There  were  none  to  be  had  on  hire,  and  the  fisherfolk 
around  the  place  who  owned  skiffs  had  need  of  them  for 
their  own  purposes.  1  )avie  could  often  get  a  seat  in  some 
of  his  neighbors'  boats,  but,  as  he  was  only  a  youngster, 
his  share  was  a  small  one.  Moreover,  he  knew  that, 
while  he  was  away  at  sea,  his  three  brothers  were  at  home, 
idle,  and  probably  in  mischief.  He  felt  that  he  must 
have  them  with  him,  or  stay  at  home.  There  was  a  small 
boat  that  had  long  been  lying  in  the  factor's  yard, 
supposed  to  be  now  unfit  for  further  service.  Davie 
cast  his  longing  eyes  upon  this  weather-worn  craft,  and 
thought  that,  if  he  were  allowed  to  try,  and  could  get 
hold  of  some  sheet-tin,  old  canvas,  tar,  and  a  lot  of 
"scupper"  nails,  he  might  possibly  be  able  to  make  the 
old  boat  so  far  seaworthy  as  to  answer  his  purpose.  She 
would  never  be  anything  but  leaky,  of  course ;  but,  if  she 
could  be  got  to  float  at  all,  a  little  extra  bailing  would  be 
of  small  account.  So  he  took  heart  and  spoke  to  his 
kind  landlord,  obtaining  a  ready  assent  to  his  plan. 
More  than  that,  the  factor  gave  him  all  the  repairing  ma- 
terials that  were  required,  out  of  his  own  stores,  and  lent 
him  the  tools  needed  for  his  operations.  Such  welcome 
help  gave  much  encouragement  to  the  young  boat- 
builder,  and  to  work  he  went  with  all  his  heart  and  both 
his  hands.  Many  a  patch  was  put  on  the  sun-riven 
planks  of  the  old  boat.  Canvas  and  sheet-tin  were 
nailed  over  the  worst  places,  and  smaller  cracks  were 
carefully  caulked.  Finally,  a  plentiful  coat  of  tar  was 
daubed  outside  and  inside;  and  when  the  pitch  was  well 
dried,  the  boat  looked  fit  once  more  to  float  in  salt  water. 
The  factor,  pleased  with  Davie's  energy  and  perseverance, 


made  him  a  present  of  some  old  oars,  which  he  contrived 
to  reshape  and  cut  down  to  a  proper  size  for  his  juvenile 
crew.  At  last,  the  boat  was  relaunched,  and  Davie  was 
probably  as  proud  of  his  crazy  craft  as  ever  Nelson  was  of 
the  Victory.  She  only  needed  to  be  bailed  out  once 
in  every  half-hour,  and  Davie  would  far  rather  have  sub- 
mitted to  one  of  his  "  men  "  being  kept  constantly  "  at 
the  punips"  than  have  been  without  his  boat.  So  to  sea 
went  those  brave  lads,  never  doubting  that  fortune  would 
favor  them.  Davie  always  knew  some  of  the  rocky  spots 
where  big  gray  cod  did  congregate,  and  when  the  "  keep- 
ings" were  from  home,  he  sought  them  in  other  places. 
The  sea  was  as  wide  for  him  as  for  others,  and  no  fishery 
boards  or  trespass  laws  hindered  him  from  going  where  he 
listed,  and  fishing  w  here  he  had  a  mind.  The  boys  were 
wonderfully  lucky,  but  not  more  so  perhaps  than  their  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  deserved. 

Davie  was  as  thrifty  as  he  was  industrious,  and  soon 
began  to  accumulate  a  tiny  fund,  even  after  buying  many 
little  comforts  for  his  mother.  He  began  to  grow  discon- 
tented with  the  crazy  tub  which  he  had  cobbled  with 
such  exceeding  care,  and  thought  that  if  he  had  a  taut, 
sound  little  boat,  he  could  easily  venture  further  out  to 
sea,  and  visit  better  fishing  grounds.  At  length,  after  a 
year  of  patient,  hard  work  in  their  old  boat,  the  boys  were 
able  to  go  to  their  friend,  the  factor,  w  ith  their  little  store, 
and  ask  him  to  help  them  in  purchasing  a  better  ship. 
Davie  had  thirty-five  shillings  in  the  common  purse,  and 
a  like  sum  advanced  by  the  factor  enabled  him  to  buy  a 
stout  little  boat  -not  new,  but  sound  and  seaworthy. 
She  was  only  a  very  little  larger  than  their  old  skiff,  but 
she  was  water-tight  and  stanch ;  so  the  youthful  fishers 
had  no  fear  in  venturing  as  far  out  to  sea  as  older  seamen 
would  have  done  in  a  boat  of  similar  dimensions.  Luck 
followed  the  boys  in  their  craft;  and  in  a  very  little  time 
they  were  able  to  purchase  a  mast  and  rigging,  and  a  sail 
about  the  size  of  a  large  table -cloth. ^  This  was  a  pro- 
ceeding of  which  older  and  more  experienced  mariners 
were  inclined  to  disapprove;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
Davie  could  handle  his  boat  when  under  sail  with  no 
little  skill,  while  his  brother  Willie,  one  of  the  twins, 
proved  himself  equally  adept  in  managing  the  halyards. 
The  boys  prospered  greatly  in  this  new-  venture ;  and  in 
a  few  months'  time  they  had  paid  for  their  boat,  and  she 
was  all  their  own. 

One  day  in  the  late  autumn  all  the  boats  had  been  out 
to  sea,  and  the  Anderson  boys  had,  of  course,  gone  with 
the  rest.  The  morning  had  been  fine,  but  as  the  day 
advanced  the  wind  rose,  and  soon  blew  half  a  gale  from 
nor'-nor'east.  One  by  one  the  boats  came  back,  the 
crew  of  the  last  to  arrive  having  a  hard  pull  before  reach- 
ing the  shore;  and  none  of  the  fishermen  noticed  that 
Davie  and  his  brothers  were  missing  from  their  number. 
The  wind  was  blowing  dead  out  the  wick,  or  bay:  and 
harder  and  harder  it  blew  as  the  evening  shadows  fell 
upon  the  dark  and  angry  water.  A  solitary  sable-clad 
figure  was  standing  upon  the  rocky  beach,  and  a  pair  of 
w  istful  eyes  were  gazing  out  to  sea,  looking  in  vain  for  the 
little  skiff  that  should  have  been  the  first  to  come  to  land 
on  such  a  stormy  day.  Hut  still  the  boat  came  not;  and 
the  widowed  mother  turned  from  the  seashore,  and  sought 
the  house  of  the  friendly  factor.  He  was  in  his  office, 
busy  with  his  books,  and  looked  up  as  a  timid  voice  spoke 
to  him  across  the  counter  : 

"  If  ye  plase,  sir,  my  boys  are  no  come  hame,  and  the 
weather  is  ill  for  them  to  be  utjo'the  sea.'' 

"  Your  boys  at  the  sea,  ana  not  home  yet ! "  cried  the 
factor,  in  astonishment. 

"Aye,  sir,  it's  ower  true;  and  I'm  sair  feared  that, 
without  help,  they'll  no  be  able  to  win  the  shore  in  sic  a 
night." 

Out  ran  the  kind-hearted  factor,  staying  only  to  take 
his  telescope  with  him  ;  and  on  the  beach  he  found  a  knot 
of  neighbors  gathered,  for  the  word  had  now  gone  round 
that  the  Anderson  boys  had  not  returned.  They  were 
gazing  intently  out  on  the  sea;  and,  as  the  factor  joined 
them,  an  old  skipper  said — 

"  The  boys  can  never  row  the  wick  in  sic  weather  like 
this;  see  how  the  spindrift  is  flying  ower  the  water." 

"  I  kenna  weel  whaur  the  bairns  can  hae  gane,"  said 
another  fisherman.    "They  were  na  onywhere  near  us." 

"Na,"  replied  the  first  speaker.  "Davie  tauld  me 
that  he  was  going  to  try  the  frammer  scurs  this  mornin', 
and  I  advised  him  no,  for  I  thought  it  wad  blaw  before 
night.  But  see!  What's  yon  out  by  the  Niv?  Surely  it's 
a  boat,  and  it  maun  be  them! " 

"Aye,  there's  nae  doubt  yon's  a  boat!"  cried  a  second 
skipper.  "  Try  if  ye  can  mak  her  oot  wi'  the  glass,  Mr. 
S  ." 

"  It's  they,  sure  enough,"  said  the  factor,  after  a  mo- 
ment's glance  through  his  telescope.  "  But  what  can 
they  be  thinking  of  in  rowing  up  under  the  cliffs  out 
yonder?  " 

"  They're  trying  to  get  under  the  lee  o'  the  banks,"  re- 
plied the  old  skipper.  "  l'uir  bairns,  they  kenna  weel 
whaur  they're  going!  The  tide  will  sweep  them  round 
the  point,  if  they  come  onywhere  near  hand." 

"  It  will,  indeed,"  said  the  factor,  shutting  up  his  glass 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  "The  boys  must  have 
thought  that  we  couldn't  see,  and  had  forgotten  them,  as 
— may  God  forgive  us  all — we  have  too  long  done." 

"  Lads,"  cried  a  stout,  bold-faced  skipper  who  had  not 
before  spoken,  "  we  mauna  see  the  w  idow's  bairns  drooned 
before  our  very  een.  Wha's  wi'  me  ta  gang  out  yonder 
arid  save  them?  My  boat  is  lying  low  on  the  beach; 
and,  under  the  double  reefs,  we'll  rin  out  the  wick  in  twa 
or  three  minutes." 

There  was  a  score  of  ready  responses  to  this  appeal, 
and  the  men  ran  down  the  beach  to  where  the  boat  was 
lying.  A  minute  more  and  she  was  afloat,  while  willing 
hands  threw  in  the  ballast,  and  carried  down  the  mast 
and  sail. 

"Haste  ye!  Haste  ye,  my  lads !"  cried  the  skipper; 
and  the  boat  was  already  pushing  off'  from  the  shore, 
when  a  cry  from  the  higher  ground  above  the  beach  ar- 
rested them. 

"Stop,  there!  The  bairns  are  making  sail!  Stop, 
Bob!   It's  nae  use  now." 


It  was  indeed  true.  The  boys  had  pulled  well  up 
under  the  cliff,  and  had  then  quickly  raised  their  mast, 
set  their  close-reefed  sail,  and  were  now  speeding  away 
across  the  stormy  wick.  There  was  little  need  of  con- 
jecture as  to  their  object.  Rv  ery  one  of  the  skilled  sea- 
men who  were  standing  on  the  beach  knew  that  the  boy- 
skipper  was  doing  what  each  one  of  them  would  have 
done  in  a  like  case,  in  their  far  larger  and  better-ap- 
pointed boats.  And  they  knew,  too,  that  what  might 
have  been  to  them  a  matter  of  choice,  was  one  of  stern 
necessity  to  the  poor  little  boys. 

It  was  evident  that  Davie,  despairing  of  help  from  the 
sli'ire,  had  striven  to  pull  up  under  the  shelter  of  the 
cliffs,  as  far  to  the  windward  as  the  feeble  strength  of  his 
brothers  would  allow.  He  had  then  made  sail  on  his 
boat  to  run  across  the  wick,  and  seek  safety  in  the 
sheltered  harbor  of  Balta  sound.  It  was  his  only  chance, 
and  he  seized  it  with  accustomed  boldness  and  decision. 
If  they  were  driven  to  leeward,  and  failed  to  fetch  the 
narrow  entrance  called  the  North  sound,  no  earthly 
help  could  save  them  from  instant  death ;  while  between 
them  and  the  haven  of  safety  there  were  two  miles  or 
more  of  tempestuous  sea.  Few  words  were  spoken  by 
the  anxious  watchers  on  the  beach,  as  they  marked  the 
little  skiff  go  flying  on  her  way.  The  practiced  eyes  of 
those  veteran  fishers  could  tell  them,  even  at  so  great  a 
distance,  that  Davie  was  fighting  out  his  hard  battle  for 
his  life  right  manfully  and  well.  A  single  mistake  or  a 
moment's  panic,  and  four  young  lives  would  be  quenched 
forever  in  the  angry  waves ;  but  the  young  skipper  had 
come  of  a  race  that  knows  no  fear  of  mother  ocean,  even 
in  her  wildest  moods,  and  he  threw  no  single  chance 
away.  Again  and  again,  often  tw  ice  and  thrice  in  a  min- 
ute, he  was  seen  to  run  his  boat's  head  to  windward,  and 
shake  his  close-reefed  sail  in  the  teeth  of  the  fierce  north- 
easter, as  black  squalls  swept  down  from  the  heights  of 
Saxavord,  driving  the  spindrift  'flying  in  clouds  before 
them.  Then  as  the  gusts  blew  over,  the  helm  was  put 
up,  and  a  course  steered  for  the  sheltering  sound. 
Every  movement  was  eagerly  watched  on  the  beach, 
where  the  number  of  spectators  was  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  men  stood  in  a  group  together,  marking  with 
stern  and  quiet  approval  the  daring  courage  of  the  father- 
less lads;  while  the  women  were  wringing  their  hands  and 
weeping  silently,  as  they  witnessed  what  to  them  ap- 
peared a  hopeless  effort.  Not  a  word  was  said  until  the 
little  boat  had  gained  fully  half  her  way  across  the  wick, 
still  beating  on  like  a  weary  bird,  seeking  some  friendly 
shelter.    Then  the  old  skipper  spoke  : 

"  The  bairn  has  got  his  fayther's  cast  wi'  the  helm;  and 
he'll  do  it  right  enough  noo,  if  sheet  and  tack  hand  gude. 
I  think  ye  said  his  rigging  was  new,  Mr.  S  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  factor,  "  new  less  than  a  week 
ago.  His  old  tackle  was  so  worn  that  I  made  him  take  a 
fresh  outfit.    Thank  Ood  for  it !  " 

On  sped  the  little  boat  over  the  fast-darkening  water; 
and  as  she  neared  the  land  she  was  almost  hid  from  sight 
by  the  breaking  waves.  A  few  cable-lengths  further  and 
they  would  be  safe — when  a  fierce  blast  swept  down  from 
the  high  cliffs  above,  and  the  skill  disappeared  in  a  mist 
of  rain  and  spray.  It  was  a  moment  of  agonizing  doubt 
and  dread,  and  every  breath  was  tightly  held;  but  the 
squall  blew  quickly  over,  and  the  boat  was  seen  again  in 
the  very  entrance  of  the  sound.  A  minute  more  and  she 
shot  into  smooth  water,  under  the  rocks,  and  disamieared 
behind  the  sheltering  |>oint.  An  English  crowd  would 
have  cheered,  but  the  children  of  the  Norsemen  are  quiet 
and  undemonstrative  folk.  They  turned  from  the  sea- 
shore and  sought  their  several  homes  in  silence,  but  with 
glad  and  thankful  hearts. 

I  had  been  riding  "north  the  hill  "  that  day,  and  was 
hurrying  homeward,  when  I  heard  from  a  passing  fisher- 
man that  the  Anderson  boys  were  missing.  I  rode  down 
to  the  beach,  and  witnessed  with  the  others  their  sore 
peril  and  gallant  escape.  When  we  knew  that  they  were 
safe,  I  went  on  my  way  through  the  fast-fading  light,  tak- 
ing a  rocky  path  that  led  homeward  by  the  seashore.  I 
had  climbed  the  rugged  road,  and  was  urging  my  pony 
to  his  speed  on  the  smoother  ground  that  slopes  toward 
Balta  sound,  when  1  saw  a  little  figure  come  trotting 
up  the  hill  as  fast  as  his  small  bare  feet  could  carry 
him.  His  shoes  were  flung  over  his  back,  his  ragged  sou  - 
wester  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  seemed  in  hottest  haste. 
When  we  met  I  recognized  Magnie  Anderson,  the  young- 
est of  the  four  boys ;  and  as  he  was  hurrying  past  with  a 
shy  salute,  I  stopped  him  to  inquire  where  his  brothers 
were. 

"  They're  coming  behint  wi'  the  fish,  sir,"  he  replied. 
"  We  had  ill  weather  at  the  sea,  and  Davie  thocht  mither 
would  be  feared,  so  he  telld  me  ta  rin  on  and  tell  her 
we  were  safe." 

That  day's  adventure  was  the  making  of  Davie  and  his 
brothers.  The  next  morning,  the  skip[>er  who  had  been 
first  to  volunteer  a  rescue  sought  the  factor's  counting- 
house,  and  begged  that  Davie  might  be  enrolled  among 
his  crew  for  next  season's  fishing. 

"  He's  only  a  boy,  it's  true,"  he  said,  "  but  he  showed 
us  yestereen  that  he  could  do  a  man's  work,  and  he's  weel 
worth  a  man's  wage." 

So  Davie  went  w  ith  his  friend  to  the  "  haaf,"  or  deep- 
sea  fishing,  in  the  following  spring;  and,  before  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  was  himself  skipper  of  a  boat,  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  fishermen  in  the  North  Isles.  One  of 
the  twins  got  a  birth  in  the  Lady  Saltoun,  a  trading 
packet  sailing  from  the  port  of  Lerwick;  and  the  other 
Shipped  as  a  half-share  hand,  on  a  smack  engaged  in  the 
Faroe  fishing.  Both  rose  rapidly,  and  were  master- 
mariners  when  I  last  heard  of  them.  Magnie  stayed  at 
home  with  his  mother,  in  the  snug  little  cottage  which 
Davie's  industry  enabled  them  to  take;  and,  in  course  of 
time,  he,  too,  went  to  the  haaf  fishing,  seeking,  like  his 
brothers,  his  bread  upon  those  waters  which  hardy  Norse- 
men in  all  ages  have  regarded  as  their  own  heritage. — 
Sunday  at  Home.  

Monsignor  Capel  says  he  has  not  seen  a  play  in  twenty- 
four  years.  He  nas  escaped  a  great  deal  of  misery  in  not 
witnessing  the  recent  productions  of  the  London  stage. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NOBODY'S  DOU. 


Only  a  dirty  black-and-white  dog! 

You  can  see  him  any  day. 
Trotting  meekly  from  street  to  street; 

He  almost  seems  to  say, 
As  he  looks  in  your  face  with  wistful  eyes, 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be  in  your  way." 

His  tail  hangs  drooping  between  his  legs; 

His  body  is  thin  and  spare. 
•      How  he  envies  the  sleek  and  well-fed  dogs 

That  thrive  on  their  masters'  care! 
And  he  wonders  what  they  must  think  of  him, 

And  grieves  at  his  own  hard  fare. 

Sometimes  he  sees  a  friendly  face — 

A  face  that  he  seems  to  know — 
And  thinks  it  may  be  the  master 

That  he  lost  so  long  ago; 
And  even  dares  to  follow  him  home, 

For  he  loved  his  master  so! 

Poor  Jack!    He's  only  mistaken  again, 

And  stoned  and  driven  back; 
But  he's  used  to  disappointment  now, 

And  takes  up  his  beaten  track. 
Nobody's  dog,  for  whom  nobody  cares — 

Poor  unfortunate  Jack  !  Fred  />'.  A'ni^. 


SLUMMING  IX  NEW  YORK. 


"Slumming,"  the  latest  fashionable  idiosyncrasy  in 
London — that  is,  the  visiting  of  the  slums  of  the  great  city 
by  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  sight-seeing — is, 
says  the  New  York  Times,  mildly  practiced  here  by  our 
foreign  visitors,  by  a  tour  of  the  Bowery,  ending  with  a 
visit  to  an  opium  joint  or  Harry  Hill's.  It  is  no  secret  in 
certain  circles  that,  shortly  before  she  left,  Mrs.  Langtry 
and  a  party  of  friends  made  a  nocturnal  tour  of  the  east- 
side  resorts  in  the  Bowery.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  "slumming"  will  become' a  form 
of  fashionable  dissipation  this  winter  among  our  belles, 
as  our  foreign  cousins  will  always  be  ready  to  lead  the 
way.  The  London  "slumming"  has  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  rich  much  suffering,  and  led  to  many  sanitary 
reforms.  The  old  Five  Points  would  have  proved  a  per- 
fect paradise  to  the  slummers;  but  because  it  exists  no 
more,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  squalor  and  poverty 
that  characterized  that  pest  spot  does  not  exist  elsewhere 
in  this  city.  So  far  the  mania  here  has  assumed  the  sin- 
gle form  of  sight-seeing;  the  more  noble  ambition  of 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  desperately  poor  visited 
has  not  animated  the  adventurous  parties.  A  quite  well 
known  young  English  noble,  returning  from  a  tour  of  the 
east  side  the  other  night,  with  some  club  friends,  observed, 
over  his  brandy  and  soda  :  "Ah,  this  is  a  great  city;  but 
you  have  no  slums  like  we  have.  I  have  been  in  rickety, 
condemned  buildings  that  it  was  absolutely  dangerous  to 
go  through  !  Found  six  families  living  in  one  miserably 
ventilated  cellar — twenty-four  persons,  sixteen  of  them 
adults,  living  in  one  room.    No  such  slums  here  !  " 

There  are  such  slums  here  as  described  by  the  young 
Englishman,  but  slumming  here  has  not  yet  become  a 
popularly  recognized  custom,  and  the  routes  have  not 
been  prepared,  as  they  doubtless  soon  will  be.  The  self- 
appointed  guides  of  the  present  sight-seeing  parties  do 
not  know  that  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  great  bridge 
exists  a  population  in  as  great  squalor  and  suffering  as 
anything  ever  seen  in  the  English  metropolis;  that  the 
misery,  multitude  and  vice  of  the  Five  Points  are  to  be 
found  to-day  in  various  well-known  localities  on  the  east 
side  and  the  outlying  "shanty-town  districts."  Take,  for 
instance,  the  tenement-house  district  just  back  of  the 
stores  on  the  river  front,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bridge — between  that  and  the  Fulton  ferry — for  squalor 
and  suffering.  Crime  in  these  localities  is  so  frequent,  and 
of  so  little  public  importance,  by  reason  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  victims,  that  nothing  is  said  about  it  unless 
the  sufferer  happens  to  be  a  prominent  person,  who  finds 
himself  in  the  locality  in  making  a  short-cut  through  the 
neighborhood  to  reach  the  bridge  or  the  ferry.  A  ride 
on  the  green  cars  on  the  east  side,  of  a  warm  evening, 
will  reveal  some  tenements  so  crowded  with  sweltering 
humanity  that  the  surprise  created  will  only  be  equaled 
by  the  discovery  that  in  the  center  of  the  block,  reached 
by  narrow  alleyways  or  passages  through  the  houses,  is 
another  row  of  tenements  equally  as  crowded — indeed, 
overcrowded  is  a  better  word. 

It  is  unsafe  for  unprotected  or  unaccompanied  strangers 
to  travel  after  dark  in  the  outlaying  districts  on  the  river 
sides.  The  "boys,"  which  is  a  general  term  including 
adults  as  well  as  youths,  constitute  themselves  into  gangs, 
and  woe  betide  any  stranger  who  crosses  their  path,  for 
he  will  be  relieved  of  his  valuables,  if  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  wear  any  on  such  an  occasion,  and  probably 
divested  of  his  coat  and  vest.  The  "  beat "  is  so  large 
that  the  policeman  on  duty  is  seldom  on  hand  when 
wanted,  for  the  "  boys,"  of  course,  wait  until  their  op- 
portunity, and  do  not  appear  when  he  is  in  their  vicinage. 
The  west  side,  south  of  Cortlandt  street  and  west  of 
Broadway,  is  a  populous  neighborhood,  offering  many 
attractions  to  the  sight-seeking  shimmer,  as  also  the  line 
and  neighborhood  of  the  elevated  railroad  in  South  Fifth 
avenue.  There  is  not  as  much  squalor  and  density  of 
population  in  the  "colored"  district  in  South  Fifth 
avenue  as  there  is  in  the  "colored"  colony  between 
Twentieth  and  Thirtieth  streets.  A  comparatively  small 
environment  on  the  west  side  may  be  called  the  mi- 
crocosm of  the  "slummer,"  for  within  its  boundaries  he- 
can  discover  all  that  he  can  see  elsewhere.  He  can  run 
the  certain  risk  of  being  slugged  on  the  river  side;  he  can 
see  crowded  tenements  innumerable,  and  he  can  find  pov- 
erty and  crime,  cheek  by  jowl  with  affluence  and  virtue. 
He  can  find  gambling  carried  on  in  the  shadow  of  a 
church.  He  will  see  a  bagnio  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a 
fashionable  dressmaker,  patronized  by  some  of  the  most 
fashionable  ladies  in  town.  A  few  minutes'  walk  will 
take  the  "  slummer  "  from  the  oriental  splendor  of  the 
Hoffman  House  to  some  of  the  lowest  beer  saloons  in  the 
city,  dingy  and  dirty,  frequented  by  the  vilest  characters 
of  both  sexes.   It  will  strike  him  as  a  little  strange  that 


such  an  institution  as  the  Tombs  should  be  situated  in  a 
slum ;  that  within  a  block  is  one  of  the  most  crowded 
tenements  in  the  city. 

"  Slumming  "  commenced  in  London,  as  it  has  here, 
with  a  curiosity  to  see  the  sights;  and  when  it  became 
fashionable  to  go  "slumming"  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  induced  to  don  common  clothes  and  go  out  in  the 
highways  and  the  byways,  to  see  people  of  whom  they 
had  heard,  but  of  whom  they  were  as  ignorant  as  if  they 
were  inhabitants  of  a  strange  country.  The  sight  seekers 
in  the  east  side  resorts  will  be  succeeded  by  earnest 
workers,  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity, and  some  work  will  be  accomplished.  In  Lon- 
don the  craze  has  become  so  general  that  it  is  satirized  by 
Puncht  and  is  carried  to  an  extreme.  It  is  very  natural, 
therefore,  that  newly  arrived  Englishmen  visiting  the 
country  for  the  first  time  now,  should  want  to  go  "slum- 
ming "  the  first  thing,  by  way  of  seeing  the  city,  and  the 
young  Englishman's  remark  quoted  above  is  also  quite 
natural.  There  is  much  to  be  seen  on  a  nocturnal  stroll 
on  the  east  side  that  will  prove  very  interesting  to  those 
who  have  never  been  there.  There  not  so  much  to  be 
seen,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one 
evening.  All  the  dime  museums  will  be  found  to  be 
alike;  indeed,  there  will  seem  to  be  a  family  likeness 
between  all  the  persons  in  the  various  places,  so  that  it 
will  appear  as  if  th'ey  were  all  connected.  The  cellar 
saloons  are  much  the  same.  The  opium  joints  in  this 
locality  are  low,  vile  places.  For  sightseeing  of  this  kind 
the  services  of  some  one  who  merely  knows  the  locality  is 
required,  but  for  real  "  slumming  "  the  attendance  of  a 
ward  detective  is  required,  whose  official  presence  alone 
would  protect  the  ladies  of  the  party  from  insult  and  the 
gentlemen  from  violence.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  "slumming"  plain  and  homely  clothes  should  be 
worn,  so  as  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible.  Mrs. 
Langtry  and  her  party  passed  through  the  crowds  un- 
noticed and  unsuspected,  by  reason  of  their  plain  attire, 
though  several  times  friends  were  encountered  who  would 
have  been  delighted  at  recognition. 


FACETS 


Conversation  between  a  pessimist  and  an  optimist: 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  real  moral,  upright  man — one 
that  was  good  to  his  wife?" 

"  Of  course;  lots  of  them.    There  was  Smith." 

"  Hypocrite.  Never  speaks  a  pleasant  word  at  home, 
or  gives  his  wife  a  cent." 

"  Brown." 

"Tricky  in  business.  ■  Stays  out  until  daybreak  about 
three  nights  a  week." 
"  Jones." 

"  Bah!  Goes  to  supper  at  the  California  House  with 
ballet  girls,  and  does  all  sorts  of  things." 

"Oh,  come  now!  You're  very  hard  to  please.  I 
can  tell  you  one  man,  at  least,  who  was  all  that  a  man 
should  be." 

"  He's  dead,  of  course.    You  don't  refer  to  Adam? " 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  really  in  earnest.  I  mean  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, who  died  only  the  other  day.  He  was  such  a  good 
man.  He  never  went  out  to  a  place  of  amusement  with- 
out his  wife;  always  divided  his  income  with  her;  wound 
the  clock  and  locked  the  front  door  every  night ;  never 
spoke  a  cross  word,  and  loved  her  devotedly  as  long  as  he 
lived." 

"  Humph  !  Something  wrong.  What  did  he  die  of?" 
"  Softening  of  the  brain." 

On  one  occasion  Deepside,  the  artist,  came,  by  some 
munificent  dispensation  of  Providence,  into  possession 
of  a  five-dollar  piece.  He  called  his  jolly  little  wife 
to  his  side.  "  Faustjne,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  five-dollar 
piece.  Now,  while  I  finish  this  piece  of  work,  I  want 
you  to  go  out  and  take  the  air.  And  as  you  walk  along 
I  want  you  to  buy  all  the  good  things  for  dinner  you 
come' across.  Fly,  Faustme.  We  have  not  been  living 
very  high  of  late,  but  we  will  dine  like  millionaires  this 
evening." 

Faustine  departed,  returning  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two. 

"  Why,"  said  her  husband,  "  where  are  your  bundles?" 

"  Look  ! "  she  cried,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  as 
she  fished  a  small  wad  of  a  package  from  her  pocket. 
"  See  what  a  bargain  I  have  got.  I  saw  it  in  a  window, 
and  1  could  not  resist.  You  know  it  is  something  I  have 
wanted  all  my  life.  As  for  the  dinner,  after  all,  we  will 
be  just  as  well  off  w  ithout  it.  They  cost  just  five  dollars; 
and  it  was  so  cheap!"  And  as  she  spread  her  purchase 
out,  her  astonished  husband  saw  that  it  consisted  of  a  pair 
of  pale  blue  silk  stockings !  Did  he  scold?  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  Perhaps  the  day  before  he  had  himself  done  some-' 
thing  just  as  foolish.  They  do  not  take  frivolous  things 
seriously  in  Bohemia. 

I  know  a  young  lady  who  teaches  school  at  a  little  place 
on  the  Sacramento  river.  One  day,  while  she  was  teach- 
ing a  juvenile  Class  in  geography,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  trustee  of 
the  district  made  his  appearance.  He  addressed  her 
without  circumlocution : 

"  Look  yer,  young  lady,  I've  cum  ycr  to  see  ye  on  a 
little  matter  o'  business.  My  chillern  tells  me  that  you've 
been  teach-in'  'em  that  the  yearlh's  round.  Now  1  ain't 
a  uoin'  fur  to  have  'em  taught  any  such  nonsense.  You 
kin  just  teach  'em  better 'n  that  or  I'll  git  another  teacher. 
Yer  kaint  tell  me  it's  round,  fer  I  know  better.  I've  kim 
all  the  way  from  Missouri  by  land,  an'  I  tell  ycr  this  ycr 
yearth's  flatter  'n  a.  johnny-cake." 

The  teacher  thought  a  little.  It  was  to  tell  a  lie  or 
starve.    She  called  the  children  up,  and  addressed  them  : 

"Children,  I  have  been  teaching  you  that  the  earth  is 
round.  I  am  now  informed  by  higher  authority  that  it  is 
flat.  You  will  please  remember  that  fact,  ana  repeat  in 
concert,  'The  earth  is  flat.'" 

"  Miss,  yer  a  teacher  that  knows  ycr  business.  I'm 
proud  to  know  ycr.    Good  day." 

She  kept  the  place.  Solitaire. 


SWEET  FEMININITY'S  FANCY. 


Gone  is  the  day  of  the  coat  of  mail, 

When  into  the  tournament, 
Crowned  with  his  lady's  shimmering  vail, 

The  true  knight  boldly  went. 

And  gone  are  the  days  when  a  uniform 

And  a  bit  of  gold,  gold  lace 
Took  the  fluttered  female  heart  by  storm, 

With  a  glamour  of  martial  grace. 

And  gone  are  the  days  w  hen  the  smooth  black  cloth 

Of  the  high  church  curate  prim 
Made  the  plain  lay  suitor  uncommonly  wroth — 

For  she  had  no  eyes  for  Imn . 

Alack,  and  alack  for  the  wooing  o't  ! 

And  alack  and  alack  for  me! 
Foi  a  coachman's  hat  and  a  buttoned  coat 

Are  Love's  last  livery.        A.  H.  Oakes,  in  Puck. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 


Last  May,  the  Morning  Buzzard  had  the  following 
"  personal  "  with  the  customary  side-heads : 

"  Returned.— Hon.  Ephriam  G.  Brown  returned  on 
last  evening's  Chicago  express,  accompanied  by  his  fam- 
ily, after  a  long  and  pleasant  visit  East.  Judge  Brown's 
return  to  his  home  is  a  most  welcome  event  to  the  citizens 
of  the  town,  and  his  family  was  most  sadly  missed  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  We  gladly  welcome  Colonel 
Brown  home,  where  his  record  as  a  pure  and  noble  citi- 
zen, an  upright  gentleman  and  unspotted  Christian,  has 
so  endeared  him  to  every  heart." 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Buzzard  printed  the  following 
double-leaded  editorial : 

"The  convention  that  nominated  Ephriam  Guano 
Brown  a  short  time  ago,  thinking  that  the  people  at  home 
would  forthwith  indorse  its  action  and  rally  around  the 
deceased  duck  and  soiled  dove,  Brown,  had  better  go  and 
soak  its  three-cornered  head.  We  desire  to  place  the 
Buzzard  right  with  the  people  before  it  is  too  late.  THE 
BUZZARD  BOLTS!!! 

"  Was  it  using  the  wing  of  the  party  well  which  is 
headed  by  the  Buzzard  to  treat  it  with  cool  contempt, 
and  to  nominate  a  man  whose  ostensible  intellect  has 
been  softened  by  age  and  alcohol  till  he  don't  know 
enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains?  Will  the  convention  seek 
to  ram  down  the  throats  of  the  party  a  man  whose  social 
record  has  been  but  a  gob  of  slime  upon  our  national 
escutcheon?  That  is  what  it  has  sought  to  do,  and  the 
Buzzard  desires  to  state  that  it  cannot  be  led  by  the  nose 
in  that  manner.  A  year  ago,  when  the  Buzzard  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  and  tottering  on  its  feet,  we  might 
have  been  more  easily  whipped  into  the  party  traces; 
but  to-day,  in  the  full  sunlight  of  prosperity,  with  the 
tax-list  printing  for  this  fall,  with  the  encouragement 
of  our  paid  subscribers  and  another  man,  we  come  out 
boldly,  and  bolt  the  nomination! 

"And  who  is  this  Ephriam  G.  Brown,  anyhow  ?  For- 
merly a  pedagogue,  and  afterwards  a  sheriff!  That  is  not 
all.  We  are  on  the  track  of  an  affidavit  which  will  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  as  to-lhe  former  history  of  Ephriam 
G.  Brown. 

"  Who  was  it  that,  twenty-three  years  ago,  sold  the 
remains  of  his  mother-in-law  to  an  oleomargarine  empo- 
rium, and  now  has  the  audacity  to  come  before  the  people 
and  ask  for  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow -citizens?  These 
are  solemn  questions.  They  are  the  questions  which  the 
Buzzard  proposes  to  propound  from  now  on  till  election  ; 
and  when  the  sun  goes  down  on  the  eve  of  election  day, 
Honorable  (?)  Colonel  (?)  Judge  (?)  Brown,  the  whited  sep- 
ulcher,  the  upas  tree,  the  bete  noir,  the  Benedict  Iscariot 
spoken  of  in  the  scriptures,  shall  be  relegated  to  the 
obscurity  to  which  he  is  no  stranger. 

"  How  are  we  to  protect  the  purity  of  our  American 
institutions  if  we  permit  the  election  of  a  social  pus-cavity 
like  Ephriam  G.  Brown?  How  could  we  look  foreign 
powers  in  the  face  when  they  joked  us  in  broken  English 
about  our  oleomargarine,  and  sneeringly  asked  us  whether 
we  were  making  it  this  season  mostly  with  or  without 
mother-in-law  in  it? 

"  It  is  time  that  a  free  press  and  a  free  pulpit  and  a  free 
people  should  arise,  and  jerk  Mr.  Brown  baldheaded. 
This  is  not  a  fight  between  parties.  It  is  a  fight  of 
PRINCIPLE!!!  It  is  a  conquest  for  PURITY!!! '  What 
do  we  care  for  the  tariff,  or  the  surplus,  or  the  civil  service, 
so  long  as  the  private  character  of  the  candidate  is 
smirched? 

"Our  way  is  clear  and  plain.  No  smirch  or  no  vote. 
Let  there  be  no  foolishness  or  funny  business  about  this 
campaign.  Oleomargarine  Brown,  remember  this.  Let 
this  stubborn  fact  slosh  around,  lonely  and  desolate,  in  his 
fermented  brain.  .The  opinion  of  the  Buzzard  cannot  be 
bought.  When  we  are  so  lost  lo  all  honor  that  our  sup- 
port can  be  purchased  by  a  horse  kleptomaniac  whose 
life  is  in  the  hands  of  a  disorganized  and  incompetent 
vigilance  committee,  we  will  forward  a  statement  of  the 
fact  to  Brown,  the  alleged  human  being;  Brown,  the 
biped  blot  on  the  face  of  nature;  Brown,  the  social  wart; 
Brown,  the  political  ex<  rescence;  Brown,  the  accidental 
incubus  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  Until  then  we 
shall  shout  for  purity  in  politics  till  our  tonsils  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  our  mouth.  Until  then,  with  pen  of  fire,  and  in 
four  line  pica  letters  of  living  light,  we  will  proclaim 
through  these  pages  that  our  ballot  and  our  strong  breath 
are  dedicated  to  the  gentle  and  joyous  task  of  busting 
Brown.  And  should  this  announcement  catch  the  eye  of 
Brown,  and  should  Brown  demur  to  any  of  the  senti- 
ments which  we  have  given  expression  to  in  the  foregoing, 
and  should  he  yearn  for  a  personal  interview,  he  will  find 
us. at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  jerking  the  Archimedean  lever 
of  the  Washington  press,  ready  at  all  times  to  welcome 
him  w  ith  the  three-to-pica  monkey  wrench,  and  to  feed 
the  false-hearted  statesman  with  his  own  false-teeth." — 
BUI  Nye.   


"  Boys,  do  not  smoke! "  exclaims  the  Boston  Courier. 
"  The  average  life  of  the  locomotive  is  only  thirty  years." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOCIETY. 


Why  do  our  wealthy  ladies,  who  have  elegant  homes 
and  a  retinue  of  servants,  always  send  for  a  French  restau- 
rateur to  superintend  the  menu  at  their  private  entertain- 
ments? One  never  hears  of  such  things  in  Europe,  or 
about  the  best  families  East.  Housewives  are  supposed 
to  have  their  regular  domestics  under  such  fine  discipline 
that  any  guest  could  be  entertained  properly,  without 
sending  for  some  stranger  to  regulate  household  matters 
on  special  occasions.  Ladies  should  know  how  to  order, 
cook  and  serve  a  dinner  before  they  assume  the  duties  of 
hostess.  The  presence  of  a  French  caterer  in  a  private 
house  is  a  decidedly  damaging  sign.  It  betokens  either 
ignorance  or  indolence.  When  one  is  made  the  recipient 
of  polite  attentions  at  a  private  house,  and  is  perfectly 
aware  that  the  entertainment  costs  the  host  the  snug  little 
sum  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars— possibly,  if  fig- 
ured down  closely,  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  head, 
with  wine— the  questionable  honor  becomes  rather  op- 
pressive. 

We  have  had  the  Vom  Kippur,  or  Atonement  Day,  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  is  observed  by  fasting  and  prayer  for 
twenty-four  hours,  beginning  at  six  o'clock  of  the  29th  of 
September,  and  ending  at  six  o'clock  of  the  30th,  and  is 
followed  by  feasting  and  merrymaking.  The  congrega- 
tion of  the  Emanu-El  were  Agreeably  surprised  by  Signor 
Francisco  Giannini  singing  the  romanza  from  La  Juivt 
during  the  morning  service. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  happened  to  be  abroad 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  will  remember  the  bold,  dashing, 
handsome  Count  Olivier  de  Lancourt,  at  Paris,  Rome, 
Trouville,  and  various  other  places.  He  was  generally 
accompanied  by  his  modest,  quiet,  pleasant  little  English 
wife,  who  was  the  (laughter  of  Madame  Tousand,  of  the 
famous  waxworks  of  London.  It  was  said  he  made  her 
the  Countess  de  Lancourt  for  a  large  money  considera- 
tion, and  he  neglected  her  accordingly.  A  certain  judge's 
wife  from  here  became  so  infatuated  with  this  notoriously 
gallant  Count  that  she  lavished  valuable  jewels  and  gifts 
upon  him,  for  which  her  dear  husband  paid  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Count  wrote  poetry — horrible  trash; 
but  he  read  it  with  his  eyes,  and  the  woman  went  wild 
over  it.  Then  he  painted,  in  pastel— such  pictures !  1  [e 
essayed  all  the  gifts  of  the  muses,  with  meager  success. 
How  the  little  wife  came  to  die  no  one  seems  to  know. 
She  was  never  in  any  one's  way,  or  interfered  in  the  least 
with  her  husband's  perfect  freedom;  and  with  her  taking 
off  the  Count's  income  diminished  greatly.  After  a  time 
the  Count  became  Marquis  de  Leuville.  Hav  ing  a  slight 
insight  into  American  hearts,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
stopped  with  a  valet  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  began  to 
look  around  tor  an  eligible  wife  with  a  full  purse. 

The  papers  give  such  contradictory  accounts  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  tell  what  the  present  state  of  the  com- 
pact is,  but  it  seems  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  is  about  to  buy  the 
title  of  Marquise  de  Leuville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Young  returned  from  Monterey 
on  Wednesday,  and  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Berkshire. 
Next  month  they  will  make  a  visit  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  has  opened  her  house  this  season, 
by  giving  a  dinner  party  to  a  select  number  of  intimate 
friends. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  gave  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  General  Miller  at  their  home,  on  Gough  and  Sutter 
street?.  As  they  take  their  departure  for  China  shortly, 
their  house  will  be  closed. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroeder  were  the  recipients 
of  many  entertainments  given  in  their  honor,  previous  to 
their  departure  for  Hamburg,  on  Saturday  last,  by  the 
overland  train.  They  will  be  greatly  missed  in  society 
circles  this  winter. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Watson,  a  well-known  journalist  of  this 
city,  left  last  Thursday  for  Paraiso  Springs,  where  by  rest 
and  change  she  hopes  to  recover  her  health,  which  has  be- 
come greatly  impaired  from  too  close  application  to  pro- 
fessional duties. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Maynard  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Houston,  have  returned  to  the  Palace  lor  the  winter. 

Miss  H.  Carpenticr,  of  New  York  city,  has  returned  to 
her  old  home  in  Oakland  for  a  short  visit. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  and  daughter,  Mrs.  LUie  Coit,  are  at 
the  Palace. 

Justice  Field  and  family  left  for  Carson  on  Thursday. 
From  there  they  start  for  New  York  to-day. 

Mis.  Governor  Johnson  is  visiting  Mrs.  McMullin,  at 
their  ranch  in  San  Joaquin  county. 

Miss  Julia  Peyton,  niece  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  has 
returned  to  her  home  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  S.  Gibson,  0.  S.  A.,  and  fam- 
ily arrived  from  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  last  Saturday, 
and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Page  have  returned  from  the 
East. 

Mr.  Adolph  Rosenthal,  German  Consul,  returned  to 
this  city  last  week,  after  a  year's  residence  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faxton  Atherton  have  moved  into  their 
new  house  on  California  street. 

Mr.  William  P.  Coleman  has  returned  from  the  East. 
Mrs.  Coleman  prolongs  her  visit. 

Miss  Ethel  Sperry  and  Miss  Mabel  Pachecoare  visiting 
Miss  Flora  Carroll  at  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Harrison  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hollister,  of  Glen  Ellen,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, are  visiting  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millcn  Griffith  and  family  have  opened 
their  house  for  the  winter. 

Honorable  Paul  Neumann,  Attorney  General  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom,  left  for  the  City  of  Mexico  last 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  David  Bixler  has  relumed  from  the  East. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  was  at  Santa  Cruz  last  week. 
General  and  Mrs.  Banning  returned  to  thsir  home  in 
.Los  Angeles  last  Saturday. 


Mrs.  Puito  will  return  to  Central  America  in  November. 
Mr.  Louis  Braverman  left  on  Sunday  for  an  extended 
eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  have  returned  from  the 

Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  are 
at  their  country  residence,  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Senator  Miller  and  Miss  Miller  are  spending  a 
few  days  at  their  Napa  ranch. 

Mr.  Dan  O'Connell,  with  his  family,  has  returned  from 
Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Shatter  and  Miss  Eva  Shafter  were  at  Lake  Tahoe 
last  week. 

Miss  Follis,  niece  of  Mr.  James  C.  Flood,  will  spend 
the  winter  with  her  uncle's  family. 

Honorable  J.  Mott  Smith,  who  formerly  resided  in  this 
city,  but  is  now  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  Honolulu, 
returned  here  for  a  visit  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  has  returned  from  a  two-years'  trip 
•around  the  world.  He  went  by  China,  and  returned  via 
New  York. 

Colonel  A.  W.  von  Schmidt  returned  from  the  East  on 
Saturday. 

Judge  Ward  McAllister,  recently  appointed  United 
States  Judge  of  Alaska,  left  on  Sunday  to  assume  his 
official  duties. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eells  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  George  B.  Grisw  ald  is  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Livermore  has  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  her  accident  at  Mount  St.  Helena. 

The  most  brilliant  reception  pi  the  season  was  the  party 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Young,  on  Thursday  evening. 
Their  elegant  home  was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers 
and  smilax.  Dancing  was  the  feature  of  the  evening,  to 
the  ever  delightful  strains  of  Ballenberg's  band,  until 
midnight,  when  the  guests  formed  in  line  for  supper,  and 
inarched  to  the  attack,  in  a  great  arched  room,  comprising 
the  entire  area  of  the  house,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  veritable  sylvan  bower  of  beauty — completely  lined 
with  evergreens  breathing  of  the  aromatic  odor  of  pine 
forests,  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns  and  shaded 
candles  of  every  possible  hue  and  color.  The  supper  was 
served  at  little  t'de-a-l'ete  tables,  and  the  menu  and  wines 
were  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Harry  Edwards,  Honorable  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mr. 
Alexander  Delmas,  Judge  Stoneman  and  others  made 
brilliant  after-supper  speeches, and  Mis.  De  Young,  Miss 
Dean  and  Mr.  EJawaras  diversified  the  entertainment  by 
recitations.  Madam'  Zeiss-I  )ennis  and  Mrs.  Rosewald 
sang  delightfully,  as  did  also  Mr.  and  Mis.  T.  J.  Vivian, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher  on  the  English 
horn.  The  wee  small  hours  found  the  guests  still  at  the 
revels  and  reluctant  to  tear  themselves  awayr 

Mrs.  N.  H.  Brown  leaves  to-day  for  New  York  city,  to 
remain  till  after  the  holidays. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Dirigo  Club,  a  compliment  in  return  for 
the  composition  of  the  "  Dirigo  March  "  by  the  Colonel. 

The  fourth  annual  ball  of  the  Lhiited  Carriage  Com- 
pany's Mutual  Aid  Society  will  be  given  at  Irving  Hall 
on  Monday  evening. 

The  managers  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  have  offered 
the  free  use  of  the  Pavilion  to  the  managers  of  the  Car- 
nival Association  for  a  series  of  six  nights,  in  the  third 
week  of  October,  for  promenade  concerts  to  be  held  there 
in  behalf  of  the  six  charities  in  the  Carnival  Association. 
The  offer  has  been  gratefully  accepted.  Gale. 


SPORTING. 


The  cruise  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  to  Martinez 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  races  ever  sailed 
in  these  waters.  The  honor  of  the  run  up  was  carried 
away  by  the  Lurline,  with  the  little  Eva  second,  Fleur  de 
Lis  fourth,  Annie  fifth,  while  the  Oalance  of  the  fleet 
arrived  between  sundown  and  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  The  beat  down  was  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  nine  boats,  of  three  different  classes,  started  as  a  fleet 
and  arrived  as  a  fleet;  and  further,  by  the  fact  that  at 
some  period  or  other  of  the  race  every  boat  seemed  a  sure 
winner. 

The  breeze  was  light,  from  about  west  by  north,  at  the 
start,  and  the  Whitewing  carried  off  all  the  honors  down 
to  Yallejo  straits,  up  to  which  point  the  work  was  in  short 
hitches.  Then  the  Lurline  climbed  ahead,  and  began  a 
fight  with  the  Aggie.  Off  Point  Pinole  the  Fleur  de  Lis 
showed  them  both  her  heels,  and  was  half  a  mile  to  wind- 
ward of  everything,  when  the  wind  dropped  and  left  her  in 
a  calm  streak  that  extended  to  the  south  shore.  White's 
predicament  warned  the  other  sailing-masters,  and  all 
worked  over  toward  the  Marin  shore,  where  they  were 
rewarded  by  a  bowling  breeze  shortly  before  four 
o'clock.  The  Chispa — which  was  in  the  race  on  account 
of  her  owner's  absence  from  the  city — filled  first,  and  was 
a  mile  on  the  way  before  the  Nellie  started  after  her. 
The  Aggie  followed,  then  the  Lurline,  Halcyon  and 
Annie,  in  the  order  named ;  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  Whitewing, 
and  Eva  being  some  ten  minutes  later. 

Between  the  lighthouse  and  California  City  the  wind 
fairly  howled,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Halcyon's  owners 
had  a  chance  to  see  how  much  the  boat  had  been  im- 
proved by  the  new  foremast  that  was  stepped  in  place  of 
the  old  slack  one.  It  proved  the  missing  link  between 
the  Halcyon  and  speed,  and  she  pulled  up  to  and  ahead 
of  the  fleet  in  fine  style.  The  sight  was  a  grand  one  as 
the  five  big  schooners  rushed  through  the  choppy  sea,  the 
Aggie,  Nellie,  Chispa  and  Lurline  almost  rail  under  with 
three  working  sails,  and  the  Halcyon,  with  balloon  jib  and 
staysail  added,  and  all  tenderness  gone,  overhauling  them 
one  at  a  time.  John  and  Adolph  Spreckels  handled  the 
Lurline  with  remarkable  judgment,  but  they  stood  no 
chance  until  the  wind  dropped  on  the  other  keel,  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  stakeboat  at  the  mouth  of  Rac- 
coon straits.  Then  the  other  four  made  a  simultaneous 
break  for  the  shore,  expecting  to  go  down  with  the  eddy 
of  the  flood  tide. 


In  front  of  California  City  the  Aggie  attempted  a  bit  of 
jockeying  with  the  Nellie,  instead  of  attending  to  her  rivals 
of  her  own  class,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Frank  Murphy 
jockeyed  back,  and  completely  ruined  the  Aggie's  chances 
of  anything.  In  the  meantime  the  Fleur  de  Lis  and  An- 
nie had  been  coming  up  at  a  smashing  rate,  and  for  a 
moment  it  looked  very  much  as  though  White  would  get 
the  first  gun.  A  cat's-paw  gave  the  Lurline  a  lift,  how- 
ever, and  she,  followed  by  the  Halcyon  and  the  Aggie, 
drifted  across  a  moment  or  two  ahead  of  White  and  Com- 
modore Caduc,  the  Nellie  coming  in  soon  enough  to 
scoop  the  race  on  actual  sailing  time,  but  not  soon  enough 
to  give  the  Annie  her  proper  allowance.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  race : 


Vachl. 

Start. 

Fini.h. 

Aaual 
sailrnc  time. 

Collected 
time. 

Nellie  

Fleur  de  Lis  

Whitewhig  ....  .4j^  

Lurline  

12. 12.40 
12. 14. ( 0 
12. 13.20 
12.06.27 

12. 08. IO 
12.  OQ.  25 

12.05. 15 

12. 06. IO 
1 2 . 05 . OO 

4.30.00 
4.28.30 

4 . 29. CO 

4.38.50 

4 . 27 . 20 
4.26.30 
4.43.50 
4.27.00 
4-25-55 

4.17.20 
4.14  30 
4  15  4° 
4.32.23 
4.19.10 
4-15-05 
4-37-05 
4 . 20 . 50 
4-20.5; 

3-  53.'6X 

4-  00. 12 
4 .01 . 22 
4.03.22 
407.2; 
4.15.05 
4 . 16.29 
4. 18.28 
4.20.55 

The  San  Francisco  Club  will  formally  close  the  season 
next  Saturday,  by  a.  hop  at  the  clubhouse,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ladies.  At  sundown  the  fleet  will  start  for 
Vallejo,  and  will  race  down  on  Sunday,  leaving  Yallejo 
at  ten  a.  m. 

The  Pacific's  day  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

The  Casco  is  to  come  out  as  a  racer  next  season,  the 
transformation  to  be  accomplished  by  increasing  her 
canvas. 

The  German ia  Bowling  Club  is  the  newest  local  ath- 
letic organization. 

The  Swells'  New  Lawn  Tennis  Club  is  officered  by 
Betsy  B.  at  the  head;  Treasurer,  Raoul  Martinez;  Secre- 
tary, H.  Gaylord  Wilford;  and  Sidney  M.  Smith,  Mount- 
ford  S.  Wilson,  and  Chauncey  R.  Winslovv.  Two  days 
per  week  are  devoted  to  regular  set  games. 

Sears,  the  American  tennis  champion,  is  to  meet  one 
of  England's  second-rate  players  before  crossing  rackets 
with  the  champion. 

The  second  game  of  the  series  for  the  Harrison  bats 
came  off  between  the  Merion  and  Occident  elevens,  on 
Saturday,  and  resulted  as  follows:  Merions,  74;  Occi- 
dents, .17. 

The  San  Francisco  nine  defeated  the  Stars  by  a  score 
of  ii  to  3,  last  Sunday.  The  league  game  to-morrow  is 
between  the  Stars  and  Haverlys. 


To-morrow  Joe  Fleming  and  J.  E.  Armstrong  contest 
for  the  half-mile  swimming  championship  of  this  coast 
and  a  purse,  at  Alameda.  Cook  nas  won  the  amateur 
championship  for  the  same  distance  by  dint  of  three  suc- 
cessive victories. 

The  Brooklyn  club  has  elected  C.  G.  Dodge  president 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

Springfield  bicyck  clubs  carry  a  surgeon  with  them  on 
extended  runs. 

E.  P.  Burnham,of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  lowered 
the  two-mile  tricycle  record  to  6  : 32. 

John  S.  Prince  has  defeated  the  champions  of  the  world 
m  a  mile  race,  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  2:39. 

E.  E.  Young  and  E.  C.  Abraham,  Santa  Cruz  vvheel- 
lnen,  have  just  completed  a  ride  of  500  miles,  their  route 
including  the  (ieysers. 

Belva  Lockwood,  the  candidate  for  "  Presidentess," 
rides  a  tricycle  to  and  from  her  office. 

The  Grreco-Roman  match  between  Cannon  and  Bauer 
resulted  in  the  latter  gaining  one  and  the  former  two  falls 
in  a  total  of  38  minutes,  leaving  Cannon  22  minutes  in 
which  to  gain  the  third  fall,  requisite  for  him  to  win  the 
match.  After  8  minutes  work,  Bauer  deliberately  fouled 
Cannon,  and  the  latter  was  declared  the  winner. 

The  match  between  Cannon  and  the  Jap,  that  was  in 
progress  when  The  San  Franc  iscan  went  to  press  last  week, 
was  easily  won  by  the  Englishman. 


Howard  Carr,  Sam  Beaver  and  P.  D.  Linville,  in  a  pis- 
tol and  rifle  match,  30  and  200  yards  respectively,  at  Shell- 
mound  on  Saturday,  made  scores  as  follows  :  Pistol— 
Carr,  238,  Linville  and  Beaver,  243  each,  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 250.    Rifle — Carr  228,  Linville  219,  Beaver  217. 

The  inter-state  match  at  Treadway's  park,  Carson,  be- 
tween the  picked  military  teams  of  California  and  Nevada, 
was  shot  on  the  30th  ultimo,  and  resulted  in  another  vic- 
tory for  the  sagebrush  militia,  by  a  score  of  872  to  839. 
The  day  was  rainy,  blustering,  cloudy,  and  otherwise  un- 
favorable for  accurate  shooting,  the  storm  being  such  at 
times  that  the  targets  were  invisible  at  the  long  ranges, 
and  waits  were  necessary.  The  Californians,  unused  to 
the  cold  and  wet,  went  all  to  pieces,  and  even  the  hardy 
Nevadans  did  not  shoot  with  any  credit  to  themselves. 

The  first  (legitimate)  quail  of  the  season  entered  the 
local  market  at  1 :  30  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  and  formed 
one  of  a  bag  of  four  and  one-half  dozen  secured  by  a 
hunter  in  the  Marin  chapparal.  They  were  eagerly 
snapped  up  at  a  dollar  a  parr,  but  the  late  evening  trains 
brought  in  so  many  of  the  birds  that  the  price  speedily 
dropped,  and  to-day  they  are  not  worth  over  one-half 
that.  The  little  fellows  are  solid,  and  in  fine  condition, 
w  ithout  being  too  dry.  It  is  estimated  that  their  popula- 
tion in  California  was  decimated  by  some  10,000  on  the 
1st  instant,  which  commenced  the  open  season. 

Trap  shooting  has  had  no  patrons  this  week,  nature's 
targets  on  marsh  and  plain  having  the  call  by  long  odds. 

The  State  Sportsman's  Asssociation's  convention  is  in 
session  at  Los  Angeles.  Fkiak  Tuck. 


Statistics  as  to  the  employments  of  women  in  England 
show  that,  while  nearly  all  of  them  are  engaged  in  occu- 
pations which  require  no  high  degree  of  muscular  devel- 
opement,  347  of  them  are  blacksmiths.  The  number  of 
female  teachers.is  123,995. 
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THE  STAGE. 
•   

THE  DRAMA. 

The  WaUack  company  has  given  Moths  again. 
I  do  not  see  why  there  should  have  been  a  repe- 
tition, a  drama,  Moths  is  interior  to  the  other 
productions  given  by  this  company;  as  a  means 
of  exhibiting  the  dramatic  strength  of  the  com- 
pany, I  believe  the  choice  was  not  wise,  as  really 
it  does  not  show  the  Wallackians  at  their  best. 
Was  it  because  it  drew  the  largest  house?  From 
what  my  eye  has  seen,  I  should  not  be  inclined 
to  call  it  a  bonanza.  We  had  been  promised  a 
week  of  old  English  comedies,  and  to  substitute 
Moths  for  such  elegant  and  perfect  comedies  as 
School  for  Scandal  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
was  an  unnecessary  show  of  bad  taste. 

Miss  Effie  Ellsler  opens  at  the  Baldwin  on 
Monday  nex',  in  La  Belle  Russe. 

The  Grand  Opera  has  opened  its  doors  with  a 
good  company  in  the  Tour  of  the  World.  The 
scenery,  by  Mr.  \  oegtlin,  is  a  rare  exhibition  of 
pictorial  effects.  The  efficient  cast  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  play  itself  have  produced  a  fair  busi- 
ness for  the  manager. 

The  minstrels  have  given  again  the  extremely 
funny  burlesque  In  the  Tanks,  which  is  an  essay 
of  Charley  Reed's.  The  happy  departure  of  Pap- 
penheim  was  also  a  clever  number  of  this  week's 
programme.  The  Irish  character  comedians, 
McGill  and  Reardon,  have  also  made  a  hit. 


MUSIC. 

Some  critics  on  music — or  rather  would-be 
critics — are  showing  their  idiocy  by  asserting 
that  the  Italian  opera  is  dying  out.  It  is  true 
that  certain  manipulated  stars  have,  among 
anti-musical  people,  momentarily  damaged  the 
performance  of  Italian  opera,  and  that  these 
would-be  critics  are  endeavoring  to  undermine 
it  with  ignorance  and  presumption.  II  certain 
newspapers,  more  especially  weekly  papers, 
would  appoint  as  critics  intelligent  persons 
versed  in  matters  of  art,  the  public  would  be 
better  able  to  form  correct  opinions.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  know  where  the  Italian  opera  is  dy- 
ing out.  Is  it  in  Paris?  Is  it  in  Germany?  There 
is  more  Italian  opera  given  in  Germany  than  in 
any  other  country.  Is  it  in  Italy?  Absurd!  Is  it 
in  London?  During  thecoming  season  there  will 
be  three  theaters  giving  Italian  opera.  Is  it  in 
New  York?  Cambiaggio,  Strakosch  and  Maple- 
son  will  give  Italian  opera  there  this  fall  and 
winter. 

The  Cambiaggio-Sieni  company  opened  its 
second  week  at  the  California  on  Monday  even- 
ing in  the  Barbtere  di  Siviglia.  The  Barbiere 
has  been  written  seven  times  by  seven  different 
composers,  as  follows:  Paisiello's  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1780);  Benda's  (Hamburg,  1782);  Elsper- 
ger's  (Subzbach,  1783);  Schubz's  (Reinsberg, 
1786);  Isourda's  (.Malta,  1796) ;  Rossini's  (Rome, 
1816);  Dall  Argine's  (Bologna,  1S68).  Among 
the  list,  Rossini  is  the  only  one  who  can  say, 
Wtti,  scripsi,vici .  The  Cambiaggio-Sieni  com- 
pony  gave  this  opera  in  their  first  season  with 
no  success,  as  on  that  night  Giannini  (Fran- 
cesco) took  a  rest;  but  on  Monday  evening 
Francesco  sang  the  role  the  "  Conte  d'  Alma- 
viva  ";  hence  the  success  was  assured. 

Signora  Peri  displayed  her  good  school,  sing- 
ing the  difficult  roulades  with  clearness  and 
decision.  She  sang  also  a  charming  waltz,  "  II 
Mio  Diletto,"  composed  by  Signor  Logheder. 
The  music  and  the  execution  won  warm  applause, 
and  the  waltz  was  encored. 

Signor  Bergami  deserves  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  artistic  manner  in  which  he  sustained  the 
character  of  "  Don  Bartolo." 

The  general  distribution  of  the  parts  was  ex- 
cellent. 

While  the  light  of  Rossini's  genius  was 
spreading  itself  in  Italy,  another  spendid  star 
was  illuminating  the  horizon  of  Germany.  I 
speak  of  Meyerbeer,  the  author  of  The  Hugue- 
nots. Early  in  his  life  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  learned  that  melody  is  the  soul  of  music. 
From  that  moment  he  did  nothing  but  study  the 
most  convenient  manner  of  forming  a  union  be- 
tween the  austerity  of  German  harmony  and 
the  pathetic  and  gay  nature  of  Italian  me- 
lody. He  succeeded  in  this  through  a  decided 
style  of  his  own.  Meyerbeer  is  the  greatest 
among  German  geniuses,  in  what  concerns  the 
drama  formed  by  the  romantic  and  naturalistic 
principles,  and  the  Germans  should  be  proud  of 
such  a  name,  and  not  seek  to  create  a  heavenly 
being  in  Wagner,  who  has  done  nothing  which 
can  sustain  comparison  with  the  fourth  act  of 
The  Huguenots,  in  which  the  benediction  of  the 
sword  scene  and  the  grand  duet  are  among  the 
most  sublime  pages  that  the  melodramatic  art 
c?n  vaunt.  His  instrumentation  is  really  won- 
derful. He  has  found  combinations  of  harmonic 
sounds  never  used  before,  and  he  has  obtained 
effects  that  are  simply  grand.  But  among  this 
masterly  production  of  counterpoint  the  creative 
thought  of  the  great  genius  reveals  itself  through 
a  divine  melody  which  appeals  continuously  to 
sentiment.  This  is  the  only  possible  method, 
the  only  possible  school,  which  can  undertake 
to  express  human  passions. 

The  performance  given  on  Wednesday  by 
the  Cambiaggio-Sieni  company  was  passably 
good.  The  orchestra  played  almost  satisfac- 
torily. Signor  Logheder  has  done  all  he  could, 
but  the  musicians  are  not  prepared  for  such  a 
task.  The  musicians  feel  the  free  air  of  republi- 
canism.   They  rehearse  when  they  want  to,  and 


very  often  they  are  not  willing  to  rehearse  at  all. 
Moreover,  their  instruments  are  not  regulated 
to  the  same  pitch,  because  one  is  made,  for 
instance,  in  Berlin,  and  another  in  London  <>r 
Milan  or  Paris.  The  instrumentations  ol  the 
operas  given  in  America,  more  especially  in 
San  Francisco,  are  not  the  real  ones  written  b) 
the  composers,  but  a  reduction,  or  rather  a  con- 
densation from  a  piano  score,  and  almost  always 
an  extremely  poor  one.  In  Europe  all  these 
impediments  do  not  exist.  The  musician  fin- 
ishes up  his  studies,  leaves  the  lyceum,  and 
according  to  his  merit  he  is  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  an  orchestra  of  some  theater.  After  more 
than  one  year's  work  he  will  be  admitted  as  a 
paid  member  of  the  orchestra,  which  is  under 
the  strictest  discipline  of  it  s  leader,  who  is  backed 
by  the  police— if  there  should  be  any  need  .if  its 
services.  As  opera  in  Europe  is  not  a  private 
business,  but  a  public  means  of  esthetic  edu- 
cation. The  public  pays  an  annual  tax  for  it, 
and  the  municipial  council  selects  an  agent, 
imposes  upon  him  certain  conditions,  and  gives 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  to  proceed.  With 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend 
that  there  is  no  musician" who  dares  to  rebel 
against  the  call  of  a  rehearsal,  as  happened  to 
Signor  Logheder.  If  at  sometime  the  wealthy 
people  of  San  Francisco  should  form  a  company 
to  build  a  theater  like  the  Opera  Italienne  in 
Paris, and  establish  a  permanent  orchestra, bound 
by  severe  rules,  they  ought  to  remember  the  name 
ot  Logheder,  and  oiler  him  the  place  of  leader. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Signor  Logheder  is  the 
best  leader  we  have  ever  had  here,  including 
Thomas  and  Arditi.  The  only  advantage  these 
two  had  over  him  was  a  drilled  orchestra.  Log- 
heder is  not  a  mechanical  beater  of  time.  Tin-, 
does  not  constitute  a  leader.  It  is  the  phrase  that 
must  be  beaten — which  Logheder  does;  the 
phrase  which  a  leader  must  feel  and  understand, 
in  order  to  transmit  it  to  the  orchestra  with  the 
intelligence,  fire  and  soul  of  a  real  musician. 

The  chorus  had  some  good  moments,  but  was  at 
times  lacking  decision;  though  the"  Rataplan," 
in  the  third  act,  and  the  Congiura  scene  in  the 
fourth  act,  were  sung  with  a  marked  ensemble 
and  in  good  rhythm.  The  ability  of  Signor 
Cavalini,  the  chorus  instructor,  must  be  recog- 
nized. 

Signora  Damerini  distinguished  herself  once 
more  in  her  dramatic  role  of  "  Valentina."  She 
sang  beautifully  in  the  last  grand  duet  with 
Giannini,  and  in  the  duet  with  Serbolini  in  the 
third  act.  Signora  Peri  impersonated  "Queen 
Margherita  "  very  well  indeed.  She  is  only  in 
the  third  year  of  her  operatic  career,  and  she 
surely  has  a  brilliant  future.  Signora  Mestres 
was  very  acceptable  as  the  "  Page,"  and  Signora 
K.  Baraldi  was  remarkable  for  her  pleasing  voice 
and  easy  manner. 

Signor  Giannini  scored  another  success  as 
"  Raoul,"  singing  the  aria  "  Bianca  al  par  "  in  the 
first  act  with  incomparable  sweetness. 

Signor  Serbolini  was  simply  superb  as  "Mar- 
cello."  His  singing  and  acting  proved  him  once 
more  to  be  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  His  "  Piff, 
Pari  "  was  warmly  applauded. 

Signor  Vilmant,  as  the  "Count  of  Nevers," 
shared  the  honors  of  the  evening,  and  Signor 
Bologna,  as  the  "Count  of  St  Bris,"  executed 
his  part  very  conscientiously. 

The  costumes  are  rich  and  the  scenery  very 
effective.  The  theater  had  the  aspect  of  a  gala 
night.  It  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
by  a  select  audience.  To-morrow  nigbt  will  be 
the  farewell  performance,  when  //  Trovatore  will 
be  given. 

At  the  Bush  Street  '1  heater  Fay  Templeton's 
company  presented  /.a  Belle  Coquette,  a  "hew 
opera  in  three  acts,  by  Audran,  the  composer  of 
Olivette  and  La  Mascot le.  The  plot  is  taken 
from  a  story  in  Bocaccio's  Decameron,  which 
Shakespeare  made  use  of  for  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well.  The  music  of  La  Belle  Coquette  is 
a  little  heavier  than  the  other  two,  without  hav- 
ing so  many  striking  airs.  It  is  called  a  comic 
opera,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  semi-comic  one.  The 
first  act  is  the  weakest.  It  includes  a  duet  for 
soprano  and  baritone,  the  motive  of  which  is 
original  enough,  but  it  has  the  fault  of  making 
both  artists  sing  in  unison.  The  second  act  is 
the  best.  It  is  broader  in  harmony,  and  its  con- 
struction is  well  shaped.  A  military  couplet  is 
the  best  feature.  The  third  act,  while  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  second,  is  better  than  the  first.  The  best 
piece  of  this  act  is  a  trio  which  contains  a  pretty 
air,  but  it  is  harmonized  rather  poorly.  !n  this 
act  Fosti's  "  Forever  and  Forever  ''  and  the  min- 
uet song  from  Madam  Favart  were  introduced. 
Instead  of  introducing  heterogeneous  music  to 
the  play,  it  would  have  been  belter  not  to  have 
made  so  many  cuts. 

Miss  Templeton,  in  this  opera,  is  at  her  best. 
She  represents  three  different  characters.  She 
sings  prettily,  she  acts  splendidly,  and  dances 
charmingly.  Her  costumes  are  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  elegance  and  good  taste.  All  the  other 
artists  are  well  cast,  and  execute  their  parts  very 
creditably.  The  chorus  is  well-trained,  and  all 
the  costumes  are  gorgeous.  The  public  ought 
to  extend  its  patronage  more  liberally  to  this 
company,  which,  collectively  speaking,  has 
shown  many  good  qualities.  Next  week  Fati- 
nitia  will  be  given. 

Little  Bed  Biding  Hood  has  been  produced  at 
the  Tivoli,  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  magnificent  style.  The  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes are  appropriate  and  elegant,  and  the 
bright  music  is  very  well  rendered. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  will  give  a  song  recital  at 
Ir\ing  Hall,  on  Post  street,  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing, assisted  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-CaiT  and  Miss 
B.  Marshall.  This  will  be  the  first  male  recital 
given  in  this  city.  The  programme  contains 
some  excellent  numbers.  EGO. 


Tin;  ARTISTS. 


The  managers  of  the  Rosenthal  exhibition, 
with  a  far-sightedness  not  often  manifested  in 
such  matters,  have  concluded  to  await  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  smoke  from  the  political  battle- 
ground before  making  the  proposed  display  of 
the  works  of  Rosenthal  in  the  possession  of  our 
private  citizens.  The  largest  loadstone  will  Le 
the  "Constance,"  which  will  no  doubt  retain 
its  drawing  powers  for  several  evenings.  Then 
there  will  be  "Elaine."  owned  by  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Johnson;  the  "  Seminary  Alarmed,"  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair;  "Affection's  Last 
Offering, "  and  " The  Exile's  Return,"  the  latter 
owned  by  General  W.  II.  L.  Haines;  "Out  of 
the  f  rying  Pan  Into  the  Fire,"  purchased  some 
years  ago  by  Edward  Bosqui;  and  another  ol 
Rosenthal's,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Coleman.  There  are  also  a  number  of  portraits 
of  private  individuals  in  the  city,  by  this  artist, 
but  1  doubt  if  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  delegated  to  borrow  the  paintings  will 
have  the  bad  taste  to  ask  for,  and  -what  would 
be  less  pardonable  -exhibit  such  works  as  the 
latter,  though  1  lieai  it  intimated  that  such  is 
their  intention. 

II.  Phillip  has  chosen  a  pleasing  subject  in  his 
"  Brook  Scene,"  recently  finished.  His  drawing 
is  fair,  though  his  distances  are  none  too  exact, 
and  the  figure  of  the  fisherman,  which  is  intended 
to  give  life  to  the  scene,  is  misty  and  unnatural. 
The  artist  has  introduced  a  fanciful  play  of  lights 
and  shadows  among  the  trees,  and  this  is  the 
best  effect  he  has  produced  in  the  picture.  His 
rocks  do  not  approach  nature  in  drawing  or  tex- 
ture. The  water  is  insufficiently  translucent, 
and  some  of  the  trees  take  on  an  appearance  of 
stillness.  One  can  sec  what  the  artist  has 
striven  for,  but  the  crudities  ha  Has  sought  to 
conceal  are  plainly  visible,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  a  mirror  or  a  microscope. 

The  industrious  and  painstaking  Alexander  is 
still  with  us,  and  will  furnish  an  ambitious 
study  in  his  "Taxidermist,"  ere  long.  The 
"  Lost  Genius  "  will  go  to  New  York  soon. 

Among  the  late  acquisitions  at  Morris's  gal- 
lery are  some  flower  pieces  by  Van  Norden,  two 
portraits  by  Kurath,  "Scarlet  Runners"  by  M 
E.  Jones,  and  "Lilacs"  by  Alice  Chittenden. 

Brookes  has  been  fairly  reveling  in  seclusion 
for  the  past  month  or  so,  and  has  done  some 
pretty  work  with  a  plate  of  luscious  Bartlett 
pears  and  a  bunch  of  Tokays. 

Deakin  has  also  been  painting  fruit,  and  has 
finished  an  order  for  two  grape  pieces.  His  sale, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  association,  was  one  of  the 
events  of  the  week  in  art  circles.  Mr.  Deakin 
will  probably  go  to  New  York  this  winter,  and 
take  a  studio  there. 

A  "Farmyard  Scene''  is  engrossing  Stanton's 
attention,  and  he  has  also  begun  the  mate  to  his 
"  Winter  "  screen. 

A  "Roadside  Scene  in  Alameda"  is  Rodii- 
guez's  latest  effort.  He  has  on  his  easel  a  pict- 
ure suggested  by  a  scene  in  the  Mexican  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  which  will  be  a  more  ambitious 
work  than  some  of  his  recent  creations. 

Tavernier  has  thoroughly  recovered'  from  his 
late  illness,  and  he,  with  Wores,  Kurath,  Stan- 
ton, Alexander,  Deakin,  Rodriguez  and  Latimer, 
formed  a  part  of  the  throng  of  sight-seers  in 
Chinatown  last  Saturday.  Tavernier,  Wores  and 
Rodriguez  made  sketches  of  the  procession. 

The  growlers  will  gather  111  full  forca  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Palette  Club  to-night,  where  the 
first  drawing  for  prize  pictures  will  be  held. 
Quite  a  collection  of  portfolio  gems  have  been 
contributed  by  the  artists. 

I  have  never  heard  that  Chicago  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  tropical  scenes  since  the  cow  and 
lantern  incident  of  1871,  but  Norton  Bush  will, 
I  am  told,  set  up  a  studio  in  that  city  before 
many  months.  Norton  says  he  had  rather  wade 
through  a  South  American  jungle  than  manage 
another  State  Fair  exhibition;  and  yet  some  of 
the  ungrateful  dare  to  intimate  that  the  allow- 
ance retained  from  the  premiums  was  altogether 
too  great  this  year.  Just  as  if  Norton  could 
ngulate  those  things  to  suit  himself!  I  verily 
believe  that  some  of  the  artists  of  this  city  were 
born  kicking. 

Latimer  will  take  the  studio  vacated  by  Bush, 
which  is  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  building. 

Although  they  have  be_n  lost  sight  of  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  ol  late,  the  Tojettis  are  by  no  means 
idle.  Tojetti  fih  has  been  doing  a  number  ol 
head  studies,  among  which  "The  Murderer  "is 
most  striking  in  expression.  Some  handsome 
screens  have  also  been  painted— the  |oint  pro- 
ductions of  father  anU  son.  Edwaul  Tojetti  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  background 
ol  a  laige  painting- "A  Moorish  Maiden  at  the 
Bath"— which  will  soon  be  exhibited.  The  girl 
is  standing  on  one  of  the  stone  steps  leading 
crown  to  the  water.  Her  lorm  is  scantily  draped 
in  rich  robes,  while  a  light  pink  vail  is  thrown 
over  one  shoulder,  and  floats  gracefully  about 
her.  The  face  is  evidently  not  a  careful  study  of 
Moorish  features,  as  it  lacks  the  dreamy  eyes 
and  fullness  of  cheeks  that  one  is  apt  to  asso- 


ciate with  the  daughters  of  the  race.    In  fact,  it 
is  difficult  to  evade  the  impression  that  there  is 
visible  more  of  the   French   type  of  1 
than  of  the  Moorish  mold,  with  a  suggi 

the  sybarite,  though  the  combination  is 
all  disenchanting.  The  delicate  tracing  ol  l lie 
shapely  form,  the  careful  Reproduction  of  the 
flesh  tints,  and  the  soft  texture  of  the  light,  flow- 
ing drapery,  together  with  the  ingenious  postur- 
ing, recommend  the  work  more  than  does  the 
face,  which  is  slightly  lacking  in  expression. 
Domenico  Tojetti  is  working  at  .1  large  canvas, 
on  which  he  is  placing  "The  Holy  Family." 
'This,  with  a  little  portrait  painting,  has  occu- 
pied his  time  of  late.  Altogether,  the  Tojetti 
studio  is  not  the  dullest  of  those  I  have  visited 
during  the  past  week.  Midas. 


\\  .  D.  Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, Telegram,  has  been  acting  as  Colonel 
Tngersoll's  manager  since  the  arrival  of  that 
gentleman  upon  the  "Pacific  coast .  Mr.  Palmer 
has  made  many  friends  in  this  city. 

SANDVORD  &  SUBLBTT,  Dentists,  43.Sixth  St. 


Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  of  Life,  $1,  at  a 
gists.    A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


Irug- 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co.,  310  Pine  street. 


A  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  as  a  blood  purifier,  is 
found  in  Si.aven's  California  Fruit  Salt. 
Try  it.    All  druggists  have  it. 


A  NEW    PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  a  new 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels— elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking  room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  'The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  Lest  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  lank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
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R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 


HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 

OFFICE  OF  THE 

UNITED  GAS  IMPROVEMENT  COM'Y 

(Les  ee  of  the  Central  Gaslight  Co.) 

841  Market  Street. 
KOTICE  TO  CONSUMERS. 

On  and  after  the  ist  day  of  October,  1884,  the  price  of 
Gas  to  consumers  will  be  Two  Dollars  and  Twenty-five 
Cents  ($2  25)  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Agent. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  23d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
an  1  Tuesday  Nights  excepted 

ADMISSION,  Cents.     Competent  instructors 

always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E 


o,  22  and  24  UEAIO.J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  unci  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
I ». ni'i  pi  Kii.viH. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

Open  Evenings  "SI 


1  ! 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  FIRST  SERMON. 


Two  little  curly  heads 

Lovingly  seated,  side  by  side, 
Wistful!)'  sent  glances 

Through  the  church  door  open  wide. 

Thero,  in  the  soft  air. 

Beckoned  the  waving  trees, 
Merrily  danced  the  flies, 

I'riskly  hummed  active  hers. 

I  tare,  up  in  the  pulpit, 

The  minister  was  talking  away. 
The  grown  people  listened; 

The  children  longed  to  be  at  play. 

Two  little  curly  heads 

Consulted  with  each  other: 
When  no  one  was  looking, 

With  no  word  to  father  or  mother. 

Softly  stept  into  the  aisle, 

And  with  <|uict  and  noiseless  tread, 
Hand  in  hand,  went  to  where 

The  parson  stood  preaching  over-head. 

Two  tiny  hands  uplifted 

(As  they  had  been  taught  to  do  at  school), 
They  « j n i<_ t ly  there  waited 

Till  ne  paused :  that  was  the  rule. 

Then  two  clear  little  voices 

Broke  the  silence,  and  they  said: 

"We're  tired.    Can  we  go  home?" 
He,  smiling,  bowed  his  head. 

Hand  in  hand,  as  they  had  started, 
Down  the  aisle  they  smiling  sped; 

Hut  the  grown  people  waited 
Till  the  sermon  was  finished. 


FASHION'S  LATEST  FANCIES. 


Transparent  French  mull  is  much  used  for  handker- 
chiefs, decorated  with  tied  work  and  simply  edged  with  a 
slightly  gathered  ruffle  of  oriental  lace.  In  one  corner  is 
a  finely  embroidered  wreath  of  tiny  white  silk  roses,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  wreath  are  the  initials,  in  very  small 
lettering,  large  initials  being  quite  obsolete. 

Elaborately  beaded  or  braided  jerseys  will  be  very  much 
worn  this  autumn,  over  skirts  of  bison  cloth,  tweed,  ajid 
vigogne.  The  newest  designs  in  braidwork  resemble  rich 
passementeries,  being  wrought  in  close,  elaborate  patterns. 

Merchants  and  importers  say  that  the  large  sale  of  silk 
gloves  and  mitts  for  the  present  season  has  altogether  de- 
stroyed the  demand  for  gloves  of  kid.  This  is  not  at  all 
strange,  as  the  silk  glove  is  cooler  by  far,  while  having  all 
the  trim  effect  of  the  most  perfectly  fitting  hand-covering 
of  kid,  and  coming  in  as  exquisite  coloring  in  the  pale 
evening  shades,  or  richer  hues  for  street  wear.  The  only 
trouble  with  the  silk  glove  or  mitt  has  been  that  it  is  liable 
to  slip  down  the  arm.  A  tiny  silk  elastic  run  into  the 
hem  at  the  top  of  the  glove  will  keep  it  firmly  in  place. 

Although  the  fabrics  for  fall  wear  are  very  handsome, 
and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  self-decorative,  says  a 
fashion  writer,  there  is  a  general  demand  for  trimmings  of 
all  kinds  and  grades ;  and  never  have  the  articles  intended 
for  ornamentation  been  more  beautiful  than  they  are  now, 
or  used  in  greater  profusion.  I  .aces  are  no  longer  bought 
by  the  yard  for  more  than  one  piece;  indeed,  over  a  half- 
dozen  pieces  can  be  placed  to  advantage  upon  a  dress. 
Not  only  are  lace  edgings  in  demand,  but  laces  in  various 
styles  and  kinds,  in  material  widths,  as  in  the  Spanish, 
guipure,  oriental  and  Egyptian  net  and  other  varieties, 
with  edgings  en  suite. 

Cloth  suits  and  costumes  will  be  largely  trimmed  with 
velvet  ribbons  or  velvet  cut  on  the  bias  and  put  on  in 
bands,  either  plain  or  adorned  with  floral  vine  in  applique 
embroidery  in  one  of  the  new  and  beautiful  conceits. 
The  new  braids,  too,  will  be  in  demand  for  cloth  gar- 
ments. 

One  of  the  new  neck  ornaments  consits  of  satin  or  vel- 
vet ribbon  set  in  a  muslin  band  to  keep  it  firm.  It  is 
secured  by  a  clasp. 

Young  ladies  are  wearing  the  graceful  Grecian  sleeves, 
w  hich  are  buttoned  across  the  shoulders  and  couceal  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm. 

Engagement  bracelets  are  more  used  than  engagement 
rings.  Some  of  them  are  very  pretty,  being  set  with  dia- 
monds, rubies  and  sapphires,  and  having  the  initials  of 
the  engaged  pair  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  lock. 
Chain  bracelets  are  extensively  worn,  and  are  far  more 
popular  than  bangles.  Silver  is  preferred  by  a  great 
many  people  to  gold.  It  is  more  stylish  and  never  looks 
shoddy. 

Tiger  lilies  and  yellow  garden  lilies  look  well  against 
black  lace  and  satin  dresses.  They  are  formed  into  bou- 
quets and  borders  for  the  corsage,  and  are  used  to  loop 
up  ball  dresses  of  black  tulle. 

Belts  can  be  worn  with  all  waists.  They  are  narrow 
or  wide  according  to  taste.  Deep  belts  are  not  suitable 
for  women  with  short  waists.  Silver  buckles  are  much 
sought  after  when  artistically  chased.  Young  ladies  and 
misses  wear  belts  without  buckles. 

Hangs  are  seldom  seen  now,  the  hair  being  brushed 
straight  bac  k  from  the  forehead  and  arranged  in  little 
"  beau-catchers"  over  each  temple. 

If  you  would  be  in  the  very  latest  English  fashion 
make  yourself  a  small  red  or  green  velvet  lobster,  and  set 
it  at  the  side  of  the  square  opening  of  your  frock  waist. 

Let  us  see  what  the  stuffs  are  I  hat  will  be  worn  during 
the  coming  season.  The  first  that  will  be  opened  and 
on  the  counters  are  the  mohairs  and  light  cheviots,  for 
early  fall  wear.  These  come  in  new  colors  and  new 
weavings  of  an  entirely  original  character.  The  mohairs 
— mostly  in  grey  shades  or  in  brown,  drab,  ecru,  and 
mushroom,  or  biscuit  shades — appear  not  only  with  plain 
surfaces,  as  formerly,  and  very  smooth  finished,  but  also 
woven  in  chevron,  armure,  bird's-eye  or  Florentine  ef- 
fects, in  serge  effects  and  in  cuirass  wefts,  producing  a 
very  elastic  stuff,  that,  when  made  up,  will  look  like 
steel  armor,  and  will  be  correctly  used  only  for  jackets 
and  basques  or  Irodices  of  dresses.    These  mohair  s* tiff- 


are  intended  for  traveling  and  utility  suits  for  early  fall 

wear. 

Cheviots  and  light  wools  are  shown  for  October  and 
November  wear,  and  the  first  weeks  in  December.  Great 
ingenuity  and  endless  variety  have  been  displayed  in  the 
colors,  mixtures,  effects,  and  weavings  of  these  goods. 
Brown  in  all  shades,  from  seal  to  porphyry,  iron  rust,  and 
cigar,  is  the  leading  color.  Hut  there  is  a  good  display  of 
gray  shades  also.  The  mixtures  and  combinations  of 
color  are  bewildering  in  their  variety  and  beauty. 

One  of  the  first  introduced  fall  costumes  is  an  odd  and 
effective  combination  of  Stearns's  regular  surah  and  ( Al- 
bert cloth,  the  latter  being  in  light  fawn  color,  with  silk  in 
the  new  ponceau  tint.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  lower 
edge  with  a  full  plaiting  of  surah,  showing  below  a  deep 
flounce  of  cloth,  trimmed  in  Egyptian  designs  in  diagonal 
tinsel  braid;  another  flounce  of  surah  is  headed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  this  cloth  flounce  is  partially  hidden 
beneath  festoons  and  back  drapery  of  the  soft  surah.  The 
fitted  coat  jacket  is  of  cloth,  cut  on  fhe  skirt  portion  in 
deep  turrets,  which  are  trimmed  with  diagonal  tinsel  braid 
to  correspond  with  skirt  flounces,  the  spaces  between  tur- 
rets being  filled  with  the  puffed  surah  of  the  tunic. 

There  is  a  promise  that  black  silk  dresses  will  be  in  un- 
common vogue  the  coming  autumn  and  winter.  When 
good,  no  material  is  more  elegant  or  serviceable.  Tucks, 
both  wide  and  narrow,  upon  flounces,  kilts  and  bodies, 
will  be  very  popular  with  the  plainer  styles,  and  rich  lace, 
costly  appliques  in  chenille  and  jet,  and  panees  and  ta- 
bliers  of  broche  with  large  raised  flowers  in  velvet,  will 
make  them  exeedingly  elegant. 

A  revival  emanating  from  the  highest  quarters  is  that  of 
the  locket  or  pendant  worn  at  the  throat  with  open 
dresses— one  of  the  few  ornaments  suitable  and  becoming 
to  all  ages. 

There  is  a  new  way  of  trimming  the  armholes  of 
dresses.  A  piece  of  medium-sized  velvet  or  ribbon  goes 
entirely  round,  and  the  two  ends  which  meet  on  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  are  tied  in  a  graceful  looped  bow.  When 
the  sleeve  is  a  long  one,  a  similar  trimming  is  placed  just 
above  the  elbow  and  tied  to  correspond,  but  with  no  ends 
of  any  length.  The  band  is  frequently  related  at  the 
neck,  tying  behind. 

A  new  fancy  of  Worth's  is  the  use  of  double  sleeves, 
one  of  which  represents  a  puffed  undersleeve  with  a  wrist- 
band. He  has  also  resorted  to  the  former  fashion  of 
making  the  sleeves  of  different  materials  from  that  of  the 
corsage,  having  them  match  the  vest  and  lower  skirt  of 
the  combination  dresses. 

A  newly  imported  fabric  is  called  satin  antique.  It  is 
in  black,  and  shows  the  same  surface  finish  on  either  side, 
giving  the  silk  an  appearance  nearer  like  the  old  Turk 
satin  than  any  other  lustrous  material.  This  silk  sells  at 
$2.50  a  yard,  and  as  either  side  can  be  used,  it  cuts  to 
greater  advantage  than  ordinary  satins. 

French  poplins  bid  fair  to  be  most  popular.  The  new 
s|>ecimens  are  soft,  fine,  and  most  beautifully  finished, 
with  a  luster  equal  to  that  of  the  favored  Ottoman  silk. 

Bonnets  are  to  be  worn  in  smaller  and  prettier  and 
more  comoact  forms  than  ever.  They  are  ot  the  capote- 
shape,  and  are  made  to  fit  the  head  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  crowns  being  smaller  and  narrower  than  they  were 
last  season.  These  tiny  bonnets  admit  of  a  great  luxury 
in  materials  and  trimmings.  For  the  former,  plain  velvet 
in  dark  shades,  laces  and  net  in  gold,  embroidered  with 
ruby  and  emerald  beads,  black  velvet  studded  with  jet 
ornaments,  and  felts  in  various  delicate  shades,  are  the 
most  in  vogue.  For  trimmings,  there  are  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage,  birds' heads,  great  butterflies  composed  of  ostrich 
feathers,  and  ornaments  of  cut  steel. 

Gloves  for  evening  wear  get  longer  and  longer;  they 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  entirely,  and  are  rolled 
just  at  the  elbow. 


THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 


One  current  of  influence  upon  the  English  novel  of  the 
present  day  remains  to  be  noted,  remarks  a  contributor 
to  Macmulan's  Magazine..  It  is  that  of  two  or  three 
American  writers,  writers  so  admirable  and  in  their  own 
line  so  successful  that  they  deserve  to  be  reckoned  apart,  to 
count  as  a  distinct  mode  or  school  in  the  great  field  of 
modern  artistic  effort.  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Ho  wells  are 
largely  read  in  England,  and  work  so  excellent  as  theirs 
cannot  be  as  widely  diffused  as  it  is  without  influencing 
both  English  writers  and  English  readers.  It  has  trained 
English  readers  to  take  pleasure  in  more  delicate  and 
minute  modes  of  presentation,  in  finer  and  soberer  shades 
of  thought,  than  the  average  novelist  knows  how  to  reach. 
Mr.  Howells  speaks,  indeed,  to  reluctant  ears  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  time  for  the  novel  of  incident  has  gone 
by,  and  that  the  novel  of  character  is  all  that  remains  to 
us.  There  is  a  romantic  strain  in  the  English  character 
which  will  not  let  us  believe  it,  and  with  every  novel  he 
writes  Mr.  Howells  himself  is  traveling  further  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  first  story,  Their  Wedding  fournev,  and 
resigning  himself  more  and  more  to  the  natural  em- 
pire of  incident  over  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  Mr. 
James's  work  is  more  distinguished  than  that  of  Mr.  How- 
ells. The  writer  demands  more  from  himself;  he  has  a 
high  literary  ideal  before  him;  his  memory  is  amply  fur- 
nished w  ith  the  best  that  has  been  done  in  his  art ;  and  he 
has  de  Stendhal's  passion  for  piquancy  and  the  avoidance 
of  everything  commonplace  or  connu.  Writing  of  such 
line  quality,  enshrining  so  much  true  observation  as  that 
of  Mr.  James's,  cannot  but  influence  the  world  in  which 
it  is  produced.  Delicacy,  reserve,  artistic  conscientious- 
ness— all  these  things  it  ought  to,  and  will,  strengthen 
among  us.  But  whether  it  will  radically  effect* the  char- 
acterof  English  imagination  is  another  thing.  After  all, 
imagination,  and  imagination  of  a  stormy  and  expansive 
kind,  ranging  over  a  wide  field,  and  recoiling  from  no 
height  of  passion  and  no  depth  of  pathos,  lias  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  English  mind  from  the  beginning. 

A  writer  in  a  Boston  paper,  on  the  same  subject,  says: 
"The  English  novelist  who  several  years  ago  held  undis- 
puted sway  over  that  portion  of  the;  world  which  speaks 
the  language  of  the  world's  best  literature  is  losing  his 


hold.    Some  of  the  English  editorial  writers  say  tha't  the 

'  novelistic  vim  '  of  American  w  riting  is  the  cause  of  this, 
but  such  an  assertion  falls  flat,  for  the  leading  English 
men  of  letters  have  scouted  the  idea.  What,  then,  is  the 
cause?  It  is  because  the  Americans  are  fresh«r,  and  in 
more  thorough  accord  w  ith  a  mental  suddenness  of  which 
the  older  writers  had  no  conception.  Slow  thought,  like 
slow  action,  belongs  to  a  day  whose  sun  is  forever  set. 
The  determination  of  America,  which  some  people  term 
a  sudden  impulse,  is  an  outcome  not  of  one  generation 
but  of  hundreds  of  years.  To  disguise  truth  is  but  to 
defer  information.  The  English  ami  Germans  are  the 
only  people  w  ho  could  ever  establish  a  true  colony  or  a 
great  literature.  All  other  nations  have  failed.  The 
Spaniards  with  their  glitter,  the  French  with  their  polish, 
have  been  compelled  to  show  their  weakness,  while  the 
English  and  German,  on  no  occasion,  have  been  able  to 
disguise  their  strength.  The  American  belongs  to  no 
European  nationality,  but  is  American.  His  literature 
is,  of  course,  a  new  literature.  It  may  shock  the  English 
and  it  may  startle  the  German,  but  this  only  proves  its 
new  ness  of  birth.  Several  years  ago  American  writers — 
those  of  distinctive  form — were  laughed  at  in  England, 
and  only  translated  in  German  for  the  object  of  spo  t. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  produced  no  immortal  poets,  and 
that  our  novelists  of  an  early  day  are  more  English  than 
American;  but  now  that  cosmopolitanism  has  its  seat  in 
the  country,  the  European  must  look  this  way  for  '  his 
worldly  cue.' "   


MR.  NYE  ON  HYDROPHOBIA. 


A  scientific  writer  has  said  that  "  there  is  one  peculiar 
feature  in  the  length  of  time  required  after  the  bite  of  a 
dog  before  which  the  disease  incubates,  or  the  hydropho- 
bic spore  implanted  in  embryo  is  awakened  to  noticeable 
vivification  about  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound,  and  becomes 
perfected,  nomadic  bacteria."  If  we  pause  for  a  moment 
in  our  mad  rush  for  gain  and  in  our  great  scuffle  for  posi- 
tion and  wealth  to  think  seriously,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
this  great  truth.  No  one  knows  how  soon  the  sporadic 
embryo  may  cross  his  track  as  a  full  grown,  raging,  no- 
madic bacteria.  In  the  full  flush  of  joyous  manhood,  in 
the  prime  of  a  glorious  young  life,  with  all  its  golden  pos- 
sibilities, looking  out  across  the  unrippled  sea  of  time 
with  a  bosom  heaving  with  hope,  down  the  long  and  fra- 
grant sweep  of  vista,  out  through  the  ether  blue,  dow  n  to 
the  golden  shores  of  eternity,  out  across  the  limitless  ex- 
panse of  the  to-be,  soaring  away  toward  the  golden  pretty- 
soon,  we  forget  that  the  hydrophobic  spore  is  lurking 
about  the  cicatrix,  soon  to  pounce  upon  us  a  full-blown 
bacteria. 

And  what  can  we  do  to  prevent  the  ever  watchful 
hydrophobic  spore's  attack?  How  may  we  guard  against 
the  full-grown  and  half-famished  bacteria?  How  shall 
we  know  the  spore  or  the  hydrophobic  bacteria  when  we 
see  it,  and,  thus  forewarned,  be  lorearmed? 

First,  we  should  provide  ourselves  with  microscopic 
magnifiers  of  about  five  thousand  diameters,  whatever 
that  may  be;  and  then  we  are  prepared  to  examine  a  dog 
of  w  hich  we  may  have  doubts — and  all  dogs  are  included 
in  this  category.  Armed  with  a  microscope,  the  savant 
next  proceeds  to  examine  all  dogs  which  he  may  meet. 
First  let  him  cut  the  dog  neatly  in  two,  lengthwise,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  examine  him,  picking  out 
any  spores  or  bacteria  found,  and  smashing  them  on  a 
board.  Hydrophobic  bacteria,  it  has  been  claimed,  may 
be  killed  by  cauterizing  the  wound  as  soon  as  made,  but 
1  have  found  that  a  surer  method  has  been  to  cauterize 
the  dog.  Dogs  may  be  cauterized  in  various  ways,  but 
no  better  way  has  presented  itself  in  my  practice  than  that 
of  tying  him  to  a  cook-stove  and  throwing  the  two  simul- 
taneously into  the  moaning  sea.  Strictly  shaking,  this 
would  not  be  termed  cauterization,  but  I  use  the  word  in 
its  broadest  sense.  Another  method  of  cauterizing  a  dog 
is  to  tie  the  animal  to  a  railroad  track,  on  a  busy  day,  and 
let  nature  take  her  course. 

Never  seek  a  quarrel  w  ith  a  hydrophobic  dog.  Treat 
him  well,  but  maintain  a  haughty  reserve  until  you  can 
get  over  the  garden  wall. 

Should  a  dog  who  afterward  turned  out  to  be  hydro- 
phobic eat  away  the  calf  of  your  leg,  settle  up  your  busi- 
ness affairs,  bite  some  one  you  wish  to  have  remember 
you  after  you  have  gone,  ana  get  yourself  measured  for  a 
funeral  sermon.  Death  should  never  find  us  entirely  un- 
prepared. 

All  classes  of  dogs  are  said  to  be  nearly  equally  injurious 
to  the  bitee  when  hydrophobic.  The  cast-iron  dog  alone 
can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  spore-proof.  Whether  in 
the  full  flush  of  active  doghood  or  slumbering  in  the  com- 
mon iron-gray  spitz  sausage  of  commerce,  the  dog  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  When  impregnated  with  rabid 
bacteria  he  becomes  taciturn  and  snappish,  entirely  losing 
his  genial  disposition  and  becoming  the  prey  to  ennui  and 
hypochondria.  Beware  of  the  dog  that  never  laughs. 
Shun  the  dog  that  seems  to  harbor  a  corroding  sorrow. 
He  is  almost  sure  to  die  a  violent  death,  with  the  seat  of 
some  good  man's  pants  in  his  mouth. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


A  ruddy  drop  of  manly  Mood 

The  surging  sea  outweighs; 
The  world  uncertain  conies  and  goes; 

The  lover  rooted  stays. 
I  fancied  he  was  lied. 

And,  after  many  a  year, 
('■lowed  unexhausted  kindliness 

Like  daily  sunrise  there. 
My  careful  heart  was  free  again. 

O  friend,  my  bosom  said, 
Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched, 

Through  thee  the  rose  is  red; 
All  things  through  thee  take  nobler  form. 

And  look  beyond  the  earth; 
The  mill-round  of  our  fate  ap]>ears 

A  snn-patfa  in  thy  worth. 
Me,  too,  thy  nobleness  has  taught 

'I  o  master  my  despair. 
The  fountains  of  my  hidden  life 

Are  through  thy  friendship  fair.  Emerson. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  LAST  WEEK  IX  THE  COUNTRY. 


Polyphrastus,  my  beloved  young  friend,  you  have  lin- 
gered late  in  the  country  this  year;  you  are  lingering  still, 
and  you  are  in  imminent  danger,  O  youth  dear  to  my 
elderly  gizzard ! 

No,  it  is  not  pneumonia  that  I  fear  for  you,  caught  in 
the  chill  morning  mist ;  for  all  that  you  ever  see  of  the 
morning  mist  could  wander  around  within  the  periphery 
of  a  freckle  and  get  lost  there,  if  you  rise  no  earlier  than 
you  used  to  in  the  city.  Nor  is  it  sunstroke  in  the  glow- 
ing noontide;  because  the  glowing  noontide  prob'tbly 
finds  you  in  a  hammock,  under  the  thickest  tree  that 
grows  in  the  neighborhood.  Nor  is  it  poison  ivy  that  will 
make  a  chromo  high-relief  of  you.  Nor  yet  shall  the 
malarious  chills  and  fever  rattle  you,  for  have  I  not  taught 
you  the  alcoholic  preventive  thereof  and  antidote  thereto? 

Nay,  Polyphrastus,  the  imminent  danger  that  hangs  over 
you — that  is  hanging  over  you  now,  as  you  lie  in  the  ham- 
mock— the  imminent  danger  bangs  her  hair — to  a  reason- 
able extent,  1  have  no  doubt  (don't  get  mad  about  it) — 
and  wears  a  blue-flannel  tennis-dress,  and  a  jacket  a  good 
deal  like  yours;  and  her  voice  is  as  the  cooing  of  doves, 
even  as  the  voice  of  the  turtle;  and  the  freckles  on  her 
cheeks  are  as  stars  of  gold  in  a  sunset  of  strawberry. 

Oh,  you  think  you  are  right,  do  you?  You  have  been 
there  before,  eh?  You  don't  want  to  be  told  how  to  bring 
a  small  flirtation  to  a  natural  death?  You've  been  cam- 
paigning the  whole  summer  with  that  girl,  and  you  think 
you  know  where  you  are? 

Polyphrastus,  you  are  b'ind  ar  d  brash.  There  lies  not 
so  much  danger  in  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  summer 
vacation  of  solid  flirting  as  may  be  crowded  into  the 
ninth.    It  is  the  last  week  that  is  fatal.    It  fetches. 

You  see,  you  two  will  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
you  will  stretch  yourselves  out  on  the  warm  brown  grass, 
and  you  will  look  over  the  changing  landscape ;  and  you 
will  point  out  the  place  where  the  picnic  was,  and  the 
bend  in  the  white  road  where  the  horse  shied,  and  she 
was  so  frightened,  in  that  twenty-mile  drive  ;  and  she  will 
say  that  she  knows  it  was  awfully  foolish  of  her;  and  you 
will  exchange  confidences  about  the  departed  comrades 
of  the  summer,  and  you  will  take  the  occasion  to  clear  up 
that  little  misunderstanding  about  your  attentions  to  Miss 
Chalybeate,  of  Boston;  and  then  you  will  find  out  what 
her  real  opinion  is  of  that  cad  from  Keokuk  who  pestered 
her  so  in  August;  and  you  will  entirely  agree  on  the 
superiority  of  the  beautiful,  simple,  unconventional  life  of 
the  country  to  the  frigid  and  heartless  formality  of  social 
intercourse  in  the  city;  and  you  will  find  out  what 
a  real,  genuine,  unspoiled  nature  hers  is,  when  you  really 
get  to  know  it;  and  finally,  without  quite  thinking 
why,  you  will  be  emboldened  to  take  that  little  poem 
out  of  your  breast-pocket  and  read  it  to  her — and  that's 
a  bad  break,  Polyphrastus,  that's  a  bad  break — and  when 
it's  done,  she  won't  praise  it;  she  will  only  look  at  you 
in  a  way  that  will  make  you  feel  that  you  two  are 
the  only  two  in  the  world  who  really  understand  that 
poem — which  is  very  like'y,  Polyphrastus,  very  likely; 
and  then  there  will  be  a  short  silence,  and  you  will  pluck 
at  the  grass-blades,  and  look  down  at  the  ground,  for  you 
will  know,  somehow,  that  her  eyes  are  filling  with  tears, 
and  it  will  make  you  feel  queer  yourself— a  little  short  in 
the  breath  and  wild  in  the  head — and  your  heart  will 
pump  all  your  blood  into  your  face,  and  you  will  set  your 
teeth  hard.  And  at  last  she  will  get  up  and  say,  a  little 
unsteadily,  and  so  low  that  you  will  rather  understand  it 
than  hear  it:  "  Well,  we  must  go."  Ai  d  then  you  will 
rise,  with  the  dry  grass  sticking  to  your  knees,  and  you 
will  face  around  and  look  at  her,  and  you  will  feel  for  the 
moment  as  though  you  were  nothing  but  eyes,  and  she 
will  turn  half  away  and  put  up  her  bands  with  a  little 
frightened,  instinctive,  appealing  gesture  that  says : 
"  Spare  me!"  and — and — you  will — why,  bless  my  soul, 
boy,  it's  you  who  are  going  to  take  her  hands! 

Dear  me,  dear  me,  I  have  run  on  so  that  I  have  for- 
gotten myself,  or  remembered  somebody  else,  or  some- 
thing. 

Queer  thing,  that  iast  week  in  the  country. — Puck. 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL'S"  EFFORTS. 


Chicago  Belle.  I  would  rather  you  would  not  take  my 
feet. 

Photographer.  Thank  you.    I  feel  much  relieved. 

Chicago  Belle.  Relieved!    Why,  what  about? 

Photographer.  I  am  a  little  short  of  chemicals  to-day. 

Miss  ATobody.  And  so  your  sister  married  an  Italian 
count? 

Miss  Somebody.  Yes,  a  genuine  count.  His  title  is 
perfect. 

Miss  Nobody.    He  accompanied  her  home,  I  suppose? 
Miss  Somebody.    Yes.    Hark!    There  he  comes  now. 
I  would  know  his  hand-organ  among  a  thousand. 


Jinks.    Did  you  go  to  the  sacred  concert  yesterday? 
Finks.    Yes;  but  I  shan't  spend  another  Sunday  that 
way. 

Jinks.    Why  not? 

Pinks.  It  is  too  much  like  everyday  work.  Sunday  is 
a  day  of  rest,  and  I  want  a  change.  They  played  nothing 
but  Wagner's  music,  and  it  just  seemed  to  me  all  the  time 
as  if  I  was  hard  at  work  right  among  my  mates. 

Jinks.    Well,  that's  queer.    What  is  your  vocation? 

Finks.    I  work  in  a  boiler  factory. 


Mrs.  S.  I  am  so  glad  my  husband  has  joined  the  In- 
dependents, and  will  vote  for  Cleveland  this  year. 

Mrs.  T.  Mercy  me !  You  do  not  want  to  see  Cleve- 
land elected,  do  you? 

Mrs.  S.  Of  course  not ;  but  you  know  what  a  time  I 
have  always  had  with  my  husband  on  election  nrht?.  He 
never  gets  home  until  nearly  daylight. 


Mrs.  T/  Yes,  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  it.  But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  his  present  change  of  base? 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  can't  you  see?  After  watching  the  re- 
turns for  a  little  while  he  will  get  disgusted,  and  come 
home  before  nine  o'clock. 


House  Hunter.  And  so  this  is  the  Queen  Ann  cottage 
you  advertised? 

Real  Estate  Agent.  Yes,  madam.  It  is  perfectly  new, 
and  of  the  best  materials. 

House  Hunter.  Hut  the  front  door  opens  right  into  a 
big  square  space,  which  can't  be  spared  for  a  hall,  and 
must  be  used  for  a  room ;  and  here  is  the  parlor,  with  the 
whole  side  wall  out — not  a  sign  of  a  door;  and  the  room 
next  to  it  is  the  same  way.  Why,  I  don't  see  any  inside 
doors  at  all!  What  are  we  to  do  in  winter,  when  the  fur- 
nace is  not  at  a  white-heat? 

Agent.  I  don't  know,  ma'am.  But  this  is  a  genuine 
Queen  Ann  cottage.  That's  the  way  they're  built,  ma'am. 
You've  heard  of  Queen  Ann,  of  course? 

House  Hunter.  Yes;  she  was  an  eccentric  personage, 
who  died  of  a  bad  cold,  I  believe. 


Caller.  I  see  that  a  new  avenue  of  employment  has 
been  found  for  old  women,  or  rather  it  is  an  ancient  one 
revived. 

Theatrical  Manager.    Ah,  what  is  it? 

Caller.  A  London  paper,  which  I  have  just  been  look- 
ing over,  says  the  old  women  of  an  old  English  village 
have  been  provided,  by  one  of  Ruskin's  disciples,  with 
distaffs,  spinning-wheels  and  looms,  and  already  the  old- 
fashioned  linen  fabrics  spun  and  woven  by  them  are  in 
such  demand  that  it  is  thought  every  old  woman  in  the 
country  will  soon  be  thus  employed. 

Theatrical  Manager.  Coodness  gracious!  I  shall  be 
ruined ! 

Caller.  Ruined? 

Theatrical  Manager.  Yes.  What  am  I  to  do  for  bal- 
let girls? 


COMTE'S  COLOSSAL  VANITY. 


A  Pope  may  canonize  a  saint  or  two,  but  M.  Comte 
undertook  the  canonization  of  all  those  men  recorded  in 
history  whom  he  thought  specially  worthy  of  worship. 
And-  such  a  canonization ! — days  assigned  for  the  remem- 
brance with  honor  of  mythical  personages  like  Hercules 
and  Orpheus,  and  writers  such  as  Terence  and  Juvenal; 
other  days  on  which  honors,  like  in  degree,  are  given  to 
Kant  and  to  Robertson,  to  Bernard  de  Palissy  and  to 
Schiller,  to  Copernicus  and  to  Dollond,  to  Otway  and  to 
Racine,  to  Locke  and  to  Freret,  to  Froissart  and  to  Dal- 
ton,  to  Cyrus  and  to  Penn — such  a  canonization!  in 
which  these  selected  men  who  are  the  Positivist  saints  for 
ordinary  days  are  headed  by  greater  saints  for  Sundays; 
with  the  result  that  Socrates  and  Godfrey  are  thus  placed 
on  a  par;  that  while  a  day  is  dedicated  to  Kepler,  a  week 
is  dedicated  to  Call ;  Tasso  has  a  week  assigned  to  him, 
and  Goethe  a  day;  Mozart  presides  over  a  week,  and  a 
day  is  presided  over  by  Beethoven ;  a  week  is  made  sacred 
to  Louis  XI,  and  a  day  to  Washington — such  a  canoni- 
zation! under  which  the  greatest  men,  giving  their  names 
to  months,  are  so  selected  that  Frederic  II  and  St.  Paul 
alike  bear  this  distinction;  Gutenberg  and  Shakespeare 
had  adjacent  months;  and  while  Bichat  gives  his  name 
to  a  month,  Newton  gives  his  name  to  a  week.  This, 
which  recalls  the  saints'  calendar  of  the  Babylonians, 
among  whom,  as  Professor  Sayce  shows,  "each  day  of 
the  year  had  been  assigned  to  its  particular  deity  or  patron 
saint,"  exemplifies  in  but  one  way  M.  Comte's  consuming 
passion  for  regulating  posterity,  and  the  colossal  vanity 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  mankind  would  hereafter 
perform  their  daily  actions  as  he  dictated.  He  not  only 
settles  the  hierarchy  of  saints  who  are  above  others  to  be 
worshiped,  but  he  prescribes  the  forms  of  worship  in  mi- 
nute detail.  Nine  sacraments  afe  specified;  prayer  is  to  be 
made  thrice  a  day;  for  the  "  daily  expression  of  their 
emotions  both  in  public  and  private"  it  is  predicted  that 
future  men  will  use  Italian;  and  it  is  a  recommended 
"  rule  of  worship  "  of  the  person  you  adore,  that  "  a  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  place,  next  of  the  seat  or  the  attitude, 
and  lastly,  of  the  dress,  appropriate  to  each  particular 
case,"  should  be  summoned  before  the  mind.  •  Add  to 
which  that  in  the  elaborate  rubric  the  sacred  sign  (replac- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross)  and  derived  "  from  our  cerebral 
theory  "  (he  had  a  phrenology  of  his  own)  consists  in 
placing  "  our  hand  in  succession  on  the  three  chief  or- 
gans— those  of  love,  order  and  progress."  Of  banners 
used  in  "solemn  processions,"  it  is  directed  that  "on 
their  white  side  will  be  the  holy  image;  on  their  green, 
the  sacred  formula  of  Positivism,"  and  "  the  symbol  of 
our  divinity  will  always  be  a  woman  of  the  age  of  thirty, 
with  her  son  in  her  arms."  Nor  was  M.  Comte's  devour- 
ing desire  to  rule  the  future  satisfied  with  thus  elaborating 
the  observances  of  his  cult.  He  undertook  to  control 
the  secular  culture  of  men,  as  well  as  that  culture  which, 
I  suppose,  he  distinguished  as  sacred.  There  is  "  a  Posi- 
tivist library  for  the  nineteenth  century,"  consisting  of  150 
volumes,  the  list  being  compiled  for  the  purpose  "of 
guiding  the  more  thoughtful  minds."  So  that  M.  Comte's 
tastes  and  judgments  in  poetry,  science,  history,  etc.,  are 
to  be  the  standards  for  future  generations.  And  the  nu- 
merous regulations  of  these  kinds  arc  in  addition  to  the 
other  multitudinous  regulations  contained  in  those  partsof 
the  highly  elaborated  "System  of  Positive  Polity,"  in 
which  M.  Comte  prescribes  the  social  organization,  under 
the  arrangements  of  which  "  the  effective,  speculative, 
patrician  and  plebeian  "  classes  are  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives.  It  is,  1  say,  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  height  of  assumption  exceeding  that  ever  before 
displayed  by  a  human  being — a  self-deification  along  with 
the  deification  of  humanity-  should  not  have  negatived 
belief  in  the' general  doctrines  set  forth  by  him.  One 
might  have  thought  that  by  exhibiting  a  lack  of  mental 
balance  unparalleled  among  sane  people  he  would  have 
wholly  discredited  his  speculations.— Herbert  Spencer,  in 
the  Nineteenth  Centuiy. 


CURRENT  HUMOR. 


'The  opponents  of  Cleveland  and  the  cats  on  the  garden 
wall  at  midnight  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  "  Maria." 

It  is  mean  to  pitch  into  Butler  on  account  of  his  pre- 
sumed early  indiscretions.  All  young  people  are  fond  of 
sp<  ions. 

A  baby  in  the  house  is  a  well-spring  of  pleasure  to  the 
servant,  who  wants  somebody  on  whom  to  lay  the  blame 
of  breaking  crockery. 

General  Sherman  is  said  to  dislike  kissing  Boston  girls. 
It  is  a  terrible  shock  to  pucker  up  your  lips  for  honey, 
and  run  afoul  of  a  Greek  verb. 

Political  Economy :  Giving  a  target-company  twenty 
dollars'  worth  of  silver-plated  ware  for  prizes  for  the 
thirty-six  votes  apiece  the  marksmen  will  deposit  or  in- 
fluence. 

"  You  arc  now  one,"  said  the  minister,  to  the  happy 
pair  he  had  just  tied  together.  "Which  one  ?"  asked 
the  bride.  "  You  will  have  to  settle  that  for  yourselves," 
said  the  clergyman. 

A  man  without  hands  was  charged  in  New  York  a  few 
days  ago  with  stealing  a  watch.  Next  thing  we. know  a 
legless  man  will  be  arrested  for  kicking  a  policeman,  and 
a  blind  man  will  be  accused  for  winking  at  a  drug  clerk 
behind  the  soda-water  fountain. 

A  Michigan  editor,  on  discovering  a  fire,  rushed  out 
into  the  street,  shouting  :  "Conflagration  !  Conflagra- 
tion !  !  Conflagration  !  !  !  Approximate  hither  with  the 
implements  of  deluge,  and  extinguish  this  combustion." 
'The  office  devil  now  fills  the  editorial  chair. 

It  is  said  that  if  you  plant  a  number  of  walnut-trees  on 
your  farm,  in  fifty  years  the  wood  will  be  worth  more 
than  the  land.  Any  farmer  of  fifty  or  sixty  should  paste 
this  in  his  hat,  and  remember  that  several  of  Washington's 
body-servants,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  out 
walnut-trees  every  fifty  years,  arc  now  living  in  luxury  on 
the  wood  alone. 

"What  do  you  think?"  said  Clara.  "'That  horrid 'Tom 
Brown  proposed  to  me  last  evening.  He  hummed  and 
hawed  a  long  time,  but  finally  spunked  up  courage  to  ask 
for  my  hand."  "And  what  did  you  say,  dear? "  '  "  Say  ! 
Why,  I  told  him  I  couldn't  be  so  cruel  as  to  burden  him 
with  a  third  hand,  when  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
the,  two  he  already  had — the  awkward  booby!" 

"  My  husband  is  very  little  help  to  me  about  the  house," 
remarked  Mrs.  Smith,  to  her  friend.  "  He  never  does 
any  marketing.  He  always  forgets  to  bring  anything  home 
with  him." 

"  How  different  he  is  from  my  husband,"  responded  her 
friend,  sadly. 
"  In  what  way?  " 

"  Mr.  Jones  comes  home  loaded  every  night." 

A  banker,  who  is  in  company  with  his  son,  receives  ten 
thousand  francs  from  a  debtor,  and  sets  to  counting  the 
bills. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,"  he  says,  and  goes  on  counting 
up  to  nine,  when  he  stops,  rolls  up  the  notesand  whispers 
to  his  son : 

"Never  turn  up  the  last  bill  when  you  are  counting 
money;  there  may  be  another  under  it.' — French. 

"  What !    Off  to  Europe  in  September?  " 

"  Yes.    Don't  you  see — four  daughters — stables  at  my 

country  place  on  Long  Island  " 

"  But  I  don't  see-  " 

"I'm  eloping  with  the  girls." 
"  Eloping?  " 

"  Yes — from  the  coachman  !  " 

"  Coachman  we  'ave  not  at  our  'ouse,  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
as  an  Englishwoman  born,  myself,  I'm  sure  I  'ave  proper 
notions  about  the  soshle  scale;  but  Lord  'a'  mercy  upon 
me,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  can't  no  more  'elp  it  than  I  can  el]) 
breathin'  hair,  w'en  a  tramway  guard — 'orse-car  con- 
ductor, I  should  say — looks  at  me  nowadays— do  you 
know,  ma'am,  I'm  that  flustered  I  don't  know  w'ether  I'm 
on  my  'ed  or  my  'eels  ! " — Puck. 

Ne7c  York  Cashier.  It  is  an  actual  fact ;  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  own  ears.  'The  directors  have  decided  to 
examine  the  bankbooks  and  funds. 

Mrs.  N.  Y.  Cashier.  'The  idea !  1  never  heard  of 
such  an  insult. 

"Insult?  It  is  worse.  It  is  insolence — a  perfect  out- 
rage ! " 

"  I  wouldn't  stand  it.  Why  don't  you  resign  at  once? " 
"  Resign? " 

"  Yes;  shake  the  du«t  from  your  feet.  Tell  them  you 
won't  associate  with  such  vulgar,  low-bred  persons.  Why 
don't  you  resign  this  very  day?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear,  I've  got  to  borrow  $500,000 
for  ten  days  to  tide  over  the  examination,  and  if  I  should 
resign  how  could  1  pay  back  the  money? " 

foreigner  [at  fashionable  American  watering* place].  I 
cannot  see  why  such  plain,  humble-looking  people  as 
some  of  those  you  have  here,  should  be  willing  to  come 
to  a  gay  place  like  this,  or  able  to  pay  tin  ,  normous 
prices  you  charge.  I  should  think  that  fanners  would 
want  to  save  their  money  to  buy  plows  and  hots,  and 
such  things. 

Hotel  Clerk.  I  do  not  notice  any  such  people  here  as 
you  describe. 

"  Why.  look  at  that  old  gentleman  over  there.  Belongs 
in  some  small  village,  don't  he? — a  mere  nobody,  evi- 
dently." 

"  'That  is  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  Cabinet." 
"Bless  11. y  stars!    Well,  who  is  that  distinguished 
looking  personage  in  a  dn-ss  suit,  looking  out  the  window? " 
"  'That  isthe  head  waiter." 
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I  CHI  BAN 


TEA  PUZZLE 


I  III  II  I  11  I 

11111  pi  1 1  r 

IT  ry  **  New  Proces;  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 
TT 

TT  hiitk  of  *'  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  liesr  qnali  I  ■ 

rr 

TT  hen  u  Sunshade,"  *'  Sunset,"  good  atadfocrl  I", 

rr 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  pnri  T« 
TT 

IT  he  11  Fresh  Toa*-l  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pTOWOunOC  the  old  T— 
TT        T— . 

Any  person  will  he  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  Suuri-c  "  TVa  or  two  fifty  cent  boxes  of  ''Sunset"  Tea 
by  statng  the  following  : 

Flllt.    The  number  of  *'  T  "  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second-  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
cu<  h  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  11  one "  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  I*  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
MHwen  to  K.  IT.  ft  S.,  Poucffice  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer*)  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Frani  isco,  June  28,  1884. 
Messrs.  Richards  Sc.  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St.  _ 
Gentlemen:  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Te*  ToMting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  M  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumpii-m,  is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted*  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worth)  attempt  to  improve  the 
ipaality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aioiaa  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

.    K.  OKU RA, 
Chairman  of  Board  ot  hirec-^r-       tin*  lokio  Tea  ftuild. 

M.  VOKOVAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


FOR  TAX  COLLECTOR, 

LUMAN  WADHAM 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
TAX  COLLECTOR, 

WILLIAM  P.  FROST 

— .  » —  

DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 

JUDGE   OF  SUPERIOR  COURT, 

T.  H.  REARDEN 

Present  Incumbent. 

PETER  HOPKINS 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 

FOR 

SHERIFF 
T.  J.  LOWNEY 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STREETS 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  CONGRESS, 

WM.  W.  MORROW 

Fourth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  CONGRESS, 

CHAS.  N.  FELTON 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  and  PEOPLE'S 
NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO   XORMAN  N", 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMH'S  WESTERN 
BREWERV,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Musli  MNU,  Nun  FrandMO. 

Large  ttock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  alway-:  on  hanJ. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Llcvd. 

LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Room  9  to  13  Nevada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pin.  «tre«ts. 


L 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


J.  W.  EVANS,  GENERAL  AGEHT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Franrisco. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  -ide),  at 
Q    O  (~^\  A.  If.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
"■OU  ville,  AKisu,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gates,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Pelton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 
i~)    0/~)   ''•   ™"  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

'  .  O         Eden,  AKaraiio.  Newark,  Cenierville,  Al- 
viso,  AcneifS,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    ParL.r  Car. 
A  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

*  •  '  ^  '  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<m  —  EX(  LJRSlONSto  SANTA  CRUZ  arid  $3  50  to 
«B>«->SAN  lOSE.on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  DAY,  inclusive. 

S(  \ (  \  A.  M.',  every  Sun. lay.  Excursion  to  SAN 
-yjyj  IOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

*:l  OO  to  Hit',  TREES  and  SAN  l/A  CRUZ. 
*1  70  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  \M>  ALAMEDA: 

$6.00  —  ^6.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8. 00,  8.30,  0.00,  g.30,  ro.oo, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  Tiis.oo,  t2.30.l1.oo,  1.30,^3.00, 
a. 30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  ic.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  3.6.00,  26.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,9.30, 10.00,  10.30,^111.00,  11.30  A.  M.;  H12.00,  12.30, 
^Ti.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  it. 45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5. 16,  5.5.46, 
3.6.10,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16.  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  ^Iro.46, 
11. 16,  *I  11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  I12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5-46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

^Sunday*  excepted.    •[Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  F1LI.MORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COM  PAN  Y, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  cotner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONOKOSti. 

Connecting  at  Yokphai  ta  with  steamer,  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.     From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  25th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOY.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  iSth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  pi  ins  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Matket  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

1. ELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:i3.U,   HI  MI  STKKKT, 

ORNAMENTAL  ENGRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 

KRUC  CHAMPACNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PR  I Y  ATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  OUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HFI.I.MANN  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  1525  Front  Strbrt. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

\\.  W.  MONTAGUE  .V  CO., 

311.  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,        San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar* proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
It  ■  I,  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  ill  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

If  ALL'S  v  vi  1:  .1  Km  B  «  «».. 

211  and  *  1  t  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK.  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13  ] 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THE     PALACE    HOTET.    OE  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY, 

Excepting  Trout  Ro..ms.  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS   WILL   BE   IVI  A  I)  E  . 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


KNAB 


*'  I  have  never  seen  their  equal.' 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 

PIANl  1 3  !  A.  I..  BANCROFT  A  «  <>. 

PIANOS  !   721  Market  St..  S.  F..  Sole  Agents 


THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  uf  the  plate  Efl  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrtnea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted!,  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Bt  knell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
L 1  deli..  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  SSI  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  (.old 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Bkandek,  V ice-President ; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sanguine  street, 

San  Francisco. 

JJDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD 
THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ACE  I 
Patented  )*n.  to,  i38a.  < 
Best  Retainer  In  Existence! 
erfeel  HB^^  '  Does 
E  ^^^W  with  work  <,>r  business.     We  guarantee  a 
perfect  cure  Bi^^  of  Rupnn  hicn  -m-  accept 

and  treat.  ■        both  otadults  and  children.  Now,  reader, 

you  j  1  -■  ■  ■  - 

icially  WM     Mt  desire 
those difl  I    I  ti..>r  considered 

Ml     m  me  and 

I  .LIMITED  I 


Our  Terms:    NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Cures   RUPTURB    in    PROM   I    /09m.1     9t  DAYS. 

Single  Truss  with  solution .  f  10.    Double  Truss  w  ah  so- 

fip.  Consultation  and  Advice  ^^^fc.  Tree.  Write 
for  full  information  and  circulars.  Office  ^^^H open  even'gs. 

.  IAIN  AM  V  ^MW  USE! 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO.A 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

No.  330  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco,  M.\J 


ALFALFA  FRUFTAND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   Ureat    Advantages  ot  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $ioo,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $3  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unh- 
qi'aled  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  Mil  I  I  It  A  K.MPP, 

Court  House,  V isalia,  Cal. 


THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $1  00, 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,   Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  11.  McCORMK  u 

2?7  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


Originator-^  of  the  Pailor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 

Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  ;i  ■  - 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FVHEKAXi  DIREtTOKS. 

ir8  Geary  St.,  San  Krancisop,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church, 
finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWIN,  D.  M.  SCHUYLER,  I.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


Every  profession  has  its  characteristic  jokes — its  anec- 
dotal lore,  as  to  speak.  But  in  none  does  this  peculiar 
branch  of  science  seem  so  varied  and  delightful  as  in  that 
of  the  law.  The  doctors  are  undoubtedly  great  wags 
in  their  way ;  but  there  is  a  grim  suggestiveness  in  their 
humor  that  is  apt  to  "  try  the  patients  "  a  little.  As,  for 
example,  when  the  urbane  Dr.  Beverly  Cole  remarks,  by 
way  of  cheering  up  an  invalid,  that  whatever  disease  may 
occasion  his  being  called  in,  the  patient  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  a  "  coffin  .fit"  by  the  time  he  has  done  with  him, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sick  man  is  apt  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
qualified  nature. 

As  to  the  clerical  brethren,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
impression,  probably  unfounded,  that  their  "  little  stories  " 
are  more  especially  adapted  to  masculine  appreciation, 
which  bars  these  no  doubt  edifying  reminiscences  from 
general  society.  But  the  humor  of  the  law  has  none  of 
these  drawbacks — perhaps  just  spice  enough  of  the  last- 
mentioned  element  to  "make  the  whole  world  kin  "in 
"the  old  Adam."  And  one  most  enjoyable  feature  of 
the  legal  anecdote  is  that  the  joke  is  generally  at  the  nar- 
rator's own  expense,  instead  of  ours — as  the  law  in  other 
respects  is  so  apt  to  be.  This  gives  all  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  it  is  cheering  to  reflect  that  lawyers  do  have 
anything  at  their  own  expense,  if  it's  only  a  joke. 


A  noted  lawyer  of  Sacramento  recounted  to  me  a  very 
discomfiting  incident  in  his  early  criminal  career — I 
mean,  of  course,  his  career  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  A 
young  man  was  charged  with  being  an  accessory  to  a 
burglary  committed  on  K  street  the  previous  night.  He 
was  innocent,  of  course,  though  in  the  mind  of  our  legal 
friend  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  of  that  fact.  How- 
ever, the  fiction  of  innocence  must  be  carefully  kept  up, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  sensitive  legal  conscience.  Had 
the  accused  even  admitted  his  guilt  by  a  look,  counsel 
would  have  felt  obliged  to  drop  the  case  at  once.  Re- 
membering Brougham,  he  resolved  to  identify  himself 
with  his  client  as  fully  as  even  that  enthusiastic  advocate 
enjoins.  The  fellow  being*  remarkably  handsome,  and 
about  the  lawyer's  own  size,  the  latter  planned  his  line  of 
defense,  and  went  in  for  all  it  was  worth.  Ragged, 
unkempt,  and  unshaven,  his  client  looked  the  rogue  he 
undoubtedly  was;  but,  after  a  course  of  bath  and  barberj 
and  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  legal  broadcloth,  he  was 
brought  into  court,  as  presentable  a  young  fellow  as  need 
be.  With  great  skill  in  manipulating  a  jury,  and  the  per- 
sonal magnetism  for  which  our  friend  was  and  is  distin- 
guished, he  contrived  to  convince  the  impaneled  twelve 
that  his  client  was  a  young  man  from  the  country,  come 
down  to  see  the  sights ;  and  having  been  "  around  "  the 
night  before,  was  a  little  hazy  as  to  his  precise  where- 
abouts at  any  hour  named,  et  cetera.  Of  course, 
the  main  point  made  was  the  absence  of  motive  in  one  of 
his  appearance,  dress  and  apparent  means.  The  upshot 
was  that  the  assistant  burglar  walked  out  of  court  a  free 


man.  Our  legal  friend,  owing  to  the  presence  in  his 
mind  of  the  "doubt"  aforesaid,  didn't  much  care  to 
promenade  the  street  in  such  company;  but  there  was  the 
necessity  of  keeping  his  good  clothes  in  sight  till  an 
exchange  could  be  effected.  They  walked  down  L 
street,  and,  on  reach  a  blind  alley  leading  to  the  back  of 
the  building  that  had  been  robbed,  the  vindicated  victim 
of  suspicion,  forgetting  disc  retion  in  the  excitement  of  the 
recollection  called  up  by  the  locality,  clutched  his  com- 
panion's arm,  and  ejaculated,  in  a  thrilling  and  emphatic 
whisper:   "There!    Thai's  just  where  I  stood!" 


Among  the  noted  lawyers  of  Nevada  county  (which, 
by  the  way,  can  boast  of  some  of  the  brightest  legal 
talent  in  the  state),  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  Francis 
J.  Dunn.  His  wit,  his  learning,  his  genial  disposition, 
were  dimmed,  alas!  and  finally  quenched,  by  one  un- 
governable appetite;  and  if  Bob  Ingersoll's  idea  of  the 
locale  of  all  the  departed  geniuses  is  correct,  poor  Frank 
may  now  be  calling  for  water,  for  the  first  time  in  his  ex- 
istence. 

One  one  occasion  he  appeared  in  court  in  a  condition 
that  would  effectually  prevent  the  supposition  that  he  was 
a  supporter  of  St.  John  for  the  presidency,  and  was  so 
abusive  in  his  language  to  the  opposing  counsel  that  the 
latter  appealed  to  the  Court.    "  I  must  say,"  growled  old 

Frank,  "that  I  can't  see  the  advantage  in  one  d  d 

fool  appealing  to  the  other ! "  Of  course,  this  was  too 
much,  even  from  the  privileged  joker.  A  fine  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  was  imposed,  and  in  the  afternoon  session  the 
opposing  counsel  himself  moved  that  Mr.  Dunn's  fine  be 
remitted,  on  his  making  a  proper  apology.  Fr,ank  didn't 
seem  very  eager  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege,  but, 
urged  by  a  brother  lawyer,  he  finally  lumbered  up  on  his 
feet,  and  in  his  usual  deliberate  drawl,  addressed  the 
Court :  "  The  only  apology  I  have  to  offer,  may  it  please 
Your  Honor,  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  admission — 
that  the  truth  should  not  be  spoken  on  all  occasions." 
I  believe  the  fine  was  remitted,  without  further  "apology." 


An  old  prospector,  lately  up  from  Arizona,  relates, 
among  other  pleasing  adventures,  that  he  had  his  hair 
lifted  by  the  barber-ous  Apaches.  They  scalped  and 
left  him  for  dead;  but  he  saved  his  life — as  he  now  con- 
ceals his  loss — "  by  a  scratch."  He  says  that  the  Apaches 
have  acquired  many  of  the  arts  of  civilization.  They  can 
drink  a  Democrat  drunk,  lie  like  a  candidate,  and — 
appropriate  like  an  office-holder.  But  as  tonsorial  artists 
they  have  much  to  learn.  They  cut  the  hair  too  close. 
He  further  remarks  that  he  doesn't  like  to  differ  with  so 
high  an  authority  as  Shakespeare,  who  is  generally  right ; 
but  his  experience  goes  dead  against  Will's  wisdom  on  one 
point.  He  files  his  exception  to  the  following  ruling : 
"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  and  de- 
clares that  his  head  never  felt  so  uneasy  as  since  losing 
its  crown. 

"And  in  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear  the  melan- 
choly reflection  that  most  men  I  have  met  in  no  wise 
resemble  either  of  the  heads  referred  to — they  lie  so  easy." 
I  quote  from  the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  In  California 
it  is  different. 

If  there  is  any  one  line  in  which  the  ordinary  scientific 
mind  does  not  distinguish  itself,  it  is  in  the  practical.  Il 
may  be  that  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  flinty  relics 
of  a  paleozoic  age  has  a  petrifying  effect;  and  there  may 
be  some  color  of  truth  in  the  conviction  that  prevails  in 
the  unscientific  world,  that  not  all  the  fossils  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  are  labeled,  or  under  glass  cases. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  recent  report  of  con- 
tributions made  to  the  treasures  of  the  Academy  by  some 
of  its  most  distinguished  members.  One  "lot,"  which 
aroused  special  enthusiasm  in  the  recipients,  was  a  dona- 
tion of  five  skulls— presumably  vacant.  Observation 
warrants  the  statement  that  we  have  already  in  stock,  in 
commercial  parlance,  a  large  supply  of  empty  skulls. 
Why  could  not  the  philanthropic  donor  have  made  it 
brains?  Never  has  the  need  of  that  article  been  more 
severely  felt  than  during  the  present  presidential  canvass. 


Here  was  a  chance  for  the  erudite  M.  D.  to  win  the 
acknowledgments  of  a  suffering  constituency.  Such  a 
timely  gift,  properly  apportioned  among  our  campaign 
orators,  would  have  elicited  the  fervid  gratitude  of  every 
ward-meeting  in  the  land. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  "  a  scientific  gent  "  who'could 
build  up  a  complete  post-pliocene  menagerie  out  of  bone- 
dust,  or  tell  the  age  of  that  well-known  fossil  the  board- 
ing-house chickeniensis  by  examining  the  boarders' teeth, 
should  better  understand  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
But  this  is  the  flaw  in  the  pure  and  perfect  chrysolite — he 
is  unpractical.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  scientific  research.  The  bold  and  hardy  geolo- 
gist, who,  armed  only  with  his  unerring  mattock  and 
pick-ax,  fearlessly  attacks  the  fierce  plesiosaurus  in  his 
Jurassic  fastness,  is  not  an  antagonist  to  be  lightly  tackled. 
By  all  means,  let  us- pursue  the  fleet  and  light-footed 
mastodon,  and  shoot  the  graceful  megatherium  on  the 
wing.  Let  us  track  the  untamed  pterodactyl  to  his  lair, 
and  beard  the  cave-bear  in  his  den.  But  let  us  be  prac- 
tical. The  question  propounded  is  that  of  an  unscientific 
inquirer.  There  is  no  tertiary  formation,  no  pleistocene 
suggestion,  no  flavor  of  old  red  sandstone,  about  it.  but, 
as  a  plain,  simple  business  proposition,  I  submit  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Board 
of  Trade:  "  Is  it  well  to  import  any  more  skulls  till  we 
get  something  into  those  we  have?" 


Another  valuable  contribution  is  listed  as  "  three  vials 
of  hair  from  the  head  of  a  pure  Hawaiian."  Vials  struck 
me  at  first  as  a  somewhat  strange  receptacle  for  hair ;  but, 
now  that  I  think  it  over,  'tis  better  so.  I  hope  the  vials 
are  well  corked.  If  the  pure  Hawaiian  is  like  most 
"natives"  I  have  seen  in  his  strictly  personal  outfit,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  even  to  have  them  hermetically 
sealed.  It  is  bad  enough  to  know  that  we  arc  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  rapacious  germ  ;  but  to  have  the  raven- 
ous denizens  of  a  pure  Hawaiian  jungle  turned  loose 
upon  an  unprotected  populace  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  the  plan  of  bottling 
this  strange  hair  is  rather  scientific  than  humanitarian. 
But  do  they,  like  other  rare  exotics,  develop  better  under 
glass?  (The  astute  reader  must  furnish  his  own  ante- 
cedent for  "  they";  I  am  writing  for  a  polite  paper.)  Or 
which  is  the  object  of  academic  investigation,  anyway, 
the  hair  or  the — incidentals? 


A  meek  young  clergyman  from  Petaluma  was  taking  a 
contemplative  after-dinner  stroll,  seeking  some  resort  of 
wisdom  or  piety  where  he  could  pass  an  improving  even- 
ing. Fate  led  his  inexperienced  feet  past  Harry  May- 
nard's,  where  an  encounter  of  more  than  usual  interest  was 
in  progress.  Casting  his  modest  eye-glasses  around,  he 
saw  the  attractive  placard,  "Scientific  exhibition  this 
evening."  He  read  no  further.  "  This  will  do,"  he  mur- 
mured. "The  mind  subjected  to  the  strain  of  a  weekly 
sermon  "  (he  spelled  it  that  way)  "  needs  reviving  on  such 
mental  pabulum  as  only  science  can  afford."  In  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  he  reverently 
removed  his  hat,  and  walk  in  to— the  prize-tight. 
Whether  he  immediately  retreated  or  remained  to  Study 
morale  of  the  gladiatorial  contest  referred  to  by  St.  Paul, 
this  discreet  chronicler  declines  to  state.  His  going  in, 
is  it  not  in  the  mouths  of  all  men?  Hut  of  this  coming 
out  neither  record  nor  tradition  sayeth  aught.  The  ways 
of  ministers  are  past  finding  out;  and  to  him  who  has 
lived  long  in  Petaluma,  much  may  be  allowed  in  the  first 
wild  intoxication  of  escape. 


A  daily  reading  of  the  fervid  Chronicle  enables  one  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  old  question,  "  Why  did 
God  make  the  devil?"  Plainly,  to  provide  a  creator  of 
Democrats.   

A  morning  paper  quotes  an  advocate  of  women's  rights 
as  exclaiming,  "  Why  shouldn't  a  woman  run  an  engine 
as  well  as  a  man? "  That's  easy  enough  to  answer.  It  is 
so  much  harder  to  run  an  engine;  isn't  it? 

Francesca. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


UN  BELIEF. 


There  is  no  unlxdiel ! 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod. 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 
•  He  trusts  in  God. 

Whoever  say*,  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky, 
"  Be  patient,  heart;  light  bMkketh  by  and  by, 
Trusts  the  Most  High. 


Whoever  sees,  'neath  winter's  field  of  snow, 
The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow, 
God's  power  must  know. 

Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep, 
Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  a  slumber  deep, 
Knows  God  will  keep. 

Whoever  says,  "To-morrow,"  "The  Unknown," 
"  The  future,"  trusts  the  power  alone 
He  dares  disown. 

The  heart  that  looks  on  when  eyelids  close, 
And  dares  to  live  when  life  has  only  woes, 
God's  comfort  knows. 

There  is  no  unbelief! 

And  day  by  day,  and  night,  unconsciously, 
The  heart  that  lives  by  faith  the  lips  deny. 
God  knoweth  why! 

Edward  Bu  liver  Lytto 


AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  ELDER  BOOTH. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  being  pastor  of  a  church  in  one 
of  our  western  cities,  1  was  sitting,  one  evening,  meditat- 
ing over  my  coal  fire,  which  was  cheerfully  blazing  up 
and  gloomily  subsiding  again,  in  the  way  that  western 
coal  fires  in  western  coal  grates  were  then  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  I  was  a  young  and  inexperienced 
minister.  I  had  come  to  the  West,  fresh  from  a  New 
England  divinity-school,  with  magnificent  ideas  of  the 
vast  work  whicn  was  to  be  done,  and  rather  a  vague 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  I  was  to  do  it. 

1  was  sitting  in  my  somewhat  lonely  position,  watching 
my  coal  fire,  and  thinking  of  the  friends  1  had  left  on  the 
otner  side  of  the  mountains.  A  knock  came  at  the  door. 
Un  opening  it,  a  negro  boy  presented  himself,  holding  a 
note.    The  note  was  as  follows : 

United  States  Hotel,  January  4,  1834.  • 

Sir:  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  of  a  stranger  addressing 
you  on  a  subject  he  feels  great  interest  in.  It  is  to  require  a 
place  of  interment  for  his  friend[s)  in  the  church-yard  and  als.. 
the  expense  attendant  011  the  puicnaseol  such  place  ol  tempoiar) 
repose. 

Your  communication  on  this  matter  will  greatly  oblige,  sir, 
your  respectful  and  obedient  servant,  J.  Ji.  Booth. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  word  "  friend  "  an  s 
follows  in  brackets.  In  the  original  the  word  was  followed 
by  a  small  mark  that  might  or  might  not  give  it  the 
plural  form.  It  could  be  read  either  "friend  "  or  "  friends  " ; 
but  as  we  do  not  usually  find  ourselves  called  upon  to 
bury  more  than  one  friend  at  a  time,  the  hasty  reader 
would  not  notice  the  mark,  but  would  read  it  "friend." 
So  did  I ;  and  only  afterward,  in  consequence  of  the 
denouement,  did  I  notice  that  it  might  be  read  in  the  other 
way. 

Taking  my  hat,  I  stepped  into  the  street  and  sought 
the  Mayor. 

Finding  no  one  at  home,  and  so  not  being  able  to  learn 
about  the  price  of  lots  in  the  church-yard,  I  walked  on 
to  the  hotel  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth.  I  was 
shown  into  a  private  parlor,  where  he  and  another  gentle- 
man were  sitting  by  a  table.  On  the  table  were  candles, 
a  decanter  of  wine  and  glasses,  a  plate  of  bread,  cigars, 
and  a  book.  Mr.  Booth  rose  when  I  announced  myself, 
and  1  at  once  recognized  the  distinguished  actor.  I  had 
met  him  once  before,  and  traveled  with  him  for  part  of  a 
day.  He  was  a  short  man,  but  one  of  those  who  seem 
tall  when  they  choose  to  do  so.  He  had  a  clear  blue 
eye  and  fair  complexion.  In  repose  there  was  nothing  to 
attract  attention  to  him ;  but  when  excited,  his  expression 
was  so  animated,  his  eye  was  so  brilliant,  and  his  figure 
so  full  of  life,  that  he  became  another  man. 

Having  told  him  that  I  had  not  been  successful  in  pro- 
curing the  information  desired,  but  would  bring  it  on  the 
following  morning,  he  thanked  me  and  asked  me  to  sit 
down.  It  passed  through  my  mind  that,  as  he  had  lost 
a  triend  and  was  a  stranger  in  the  place,  I  might  be  of 
use  to  him.  Perhaps  he  needed  consolation,  and  it  was 
my  office  to  sympathize  with  the  bereaved.  So  I  sat 
down.  But  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  disposed  to 
seek  such  comfort,  or  engage  in  such  discourse.  Once  or 
twice  I  endeavored,  but  without  success,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation to  his  presumed  loss.  I  asked  him  if  the  death 
of  his  friend  was  sudden. 

"  Very,"  he  replied. 

"  Was  he  a  relative?  " 

"  Distant,"  said  he,  and  changed  the  subject. 

It  is  many  years  since  these  events  took  place,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  give  the  conversation  very  accurately,  but 
what  occurred  was  very  much  like  this.  It  was  a  dialogue 
between  Booth  and  myself,  the  third  party  saying  not  a 
word  during  the  evening.  Mr.  Booth  first  asked  me  to 
take  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  cigar,  both  of  which  I  declined. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  me  try  to  entertain  you  in 
another  way.  When  you  came  in,  I  was  reading  aloud 
to  my  friend.    Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  me  read." 

"  I  certainly  should,"  said  L 

"  What  shall  1  read?" 

"  Whate  ver  you  like  best.  What  you  like  to  read  I 
shall  like  to  hear." 

"Then  suppose  I  attempt  Coleridge's  'Ancient  Mari- 
ner? '    Have  you  time  for  it?    It  is  long." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  it  much." 

So  he  read  aloud  the  whole  of  this  magnificent  poem. 
I  have  listened  to  Macready,  to  Edmund  Kean,  to  Rachel, 
to  Jenny  Lind,  to  Fanny  Kemble;  to  Webster,  Clay, 
Everett,  Harrison  Gray  Otis;  to  Dr.  Channing,  Henry- 
Ward  Beecher,  Wendell  Phillips,  Father  Taylor,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson;  to  Coquerel,  Lacordaire;  but  none  of 
them  affected  me  as  I  was  affected  by  this  reading.  I 


forgot  the  place  where  I  was,  the  motive  of  my  coming, 
the  reader  himself.  I  knew  the  poem  almost  by  heart, 
jet  I  seemed  never  to  have  heard  it  before.  I  was  by  the 
side  of  the  doomed  mariner.  I  was  the  wedding-guest 
listening  to  history,  held  by  his  glittering  eye.  I  was  w  ith 
him  in  the  storm  among  the  ice,  beneath  the  hot  and  cop- 
per sky.  Booth  became  so  absorbed  in  his  reading,  so 
identified  with  the  poem,  that  his  tone  and  manner 
were  saturated  with  a  feeling  of  reality.  He  actually 
thought  himself  the  mariner— so  I  am  persuaded — while 
he  was  reading.  As  the  poem  proceeded  and  we  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  its  mystic  horrors,  the  actual 
world  Teceded  into  a  dim,  indefinable  distance.  The 
magnetism  of  this  marvelous  interpreter  had  caught  up 
himself,  and  me  with  him,  into  dreamland,  from  which 
we  gently  descended  at  the  end  of  Part  \T,  and  "the 
spell  was  snapped." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land, 

returned  from  a  voyage  into  the  inane.    Again  I  found 
myself  sitting  in  the  little  hotel  parlor,  by  the  side  of  a 
man  with  glittering  eye,  with  a  third  somebody  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table. 
I  drew  a  long  breath. 

Booth  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  volume.  It  was 
the  collected  Works  of  Coleridge/  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

"Did  you  ever  read,"  said  he,  "Shelley's  argument 
against  the  use  of  animal  food,  at  the  end  of  'Queen 
Mab'?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  read  it." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  argument? " 

"Ingenious,-  but  not  satisfactory." 

"  To  me  it  is  satisfactory.  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  it  is  wrong  to  take  the  life  of  an  animal  for  our  pleas- 
ure. I  eat  no  animal  food.  There  is  my  supper"— 
pointing  to  the  plate  of  bread.  "And,  indeed, '  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  think  the  Bible  favors  this  view.  Have  you 
a  Bible  with  you?" 

I  had  not. 

Booth  thereupon  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  boy  pre- 
sented himself,  called  for  a  Bible.  Garcon  disappeared, 
and  came  back  soon  with  a  Bible  on  a  waiter. 

Our  tragedian  took  the  book,  and  proceeded  to  argue 
his  point  by  means  of  texts  selected  skillfully  here  and 
there,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  Deluge  men  were  allowed, 
"  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  as  he  maintained,  to 
eat  meat.  But  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so;  only  herbs 
were  given  to  man,  at  first,  for  food.  He  quoted  the 
Psalmist  (Psalm  civ.  14)  to  show  that  man's  food  came 
from  the  earth,  and  was  the  green  herb;  and  contended 
that  the  reason  why  Daniel  and  his  friends  were  fairer  and 
fatter  than  the  children  who  ate  their  portion  of  meat 
was,  that  they  ate  only  pulse  (Daniel  i.  12-15).  These  are 
all  of  his  Scriptural  arguments  which  I  now  recall;  but  I 
thought  them  very  ingenious  at  the  time. 

The  argument  took  some  time.  Then  he  recited  one 
or  two  pieces  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  closing  with 
Byron's  "  Lines  to  his  Newfoundland  Dog." 

"In  connection  with  that  poem,"  he  continued,  "a 
singular  event  once  happened  to  me.  I  was  acting  in 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  My  theatrical  engagement  was  just 
concluded,  and  I  dined  with  a  party  of  friends  one  after- 
noon before  going  away.  We  sat  after  dinner,  singing 
songs,  reciting  poetry,  and  relating  anecdotes.  At  last  I 
recited  those  lines  of  Byron  on  his  dog.  I  was  sitting  by 
the  fire-place,  my  feet  resting  against  the  jamb,  and  a 
single  candle  was  burning  on  the  mantel.  It  had  become 
dark.    Just  as  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  poem — 

'To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise. 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies,' — 

"  My  foot  slipped  down  the  jamb,  and  struck  a  dog,  who 
was  lying  beneath.  The  dog  sprang  up,  howled,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  candle 
went  out.  I  asked  whose  dog  it  was.  No  one  knew. 
No  one  had  seen  the  dog  till  that  moment.  Perhaps  you 
will  smile  at  me,  sir,  and  think  me  superstitious,  but  I 
could  not  but  think  that  the  animal  was  brought  there  by- 
occult  sympathy." 

Having  uttered  these  oracular  words  in  a  very  solemn 
tone,  Booth  rose,  and,  taking  one  of  the  c  andles,  said  to 
me,  "  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  remains?  " 

I  assented.  Asking  our  silent  friend  to  excuse  us,  he 
led  me  into  an  adjoining  chamber.  I  looked  toward  a 
bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  expecting  to  see  a  corpse. 
There  was  none  there.  But  Booth  went  to  another  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  where,  spread  out  upon  a  large  sheet,  I 
saw — what  do  you  suppose,  dear  reader? 

About  a  bushel  of  wild  pigeons! 

Booth  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  birds,  and,  with 
every  evidence  of  sincere  affliction,  began  to  mourn  over 
them.  He  took  them  up  in  his  hands  tenderly,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  heart.  For  a  few  moments  he  seemed 
to  forget  my  presence.  For  this  I  was  glad,  for  it  gave  me  a 
little  time  to  recover  from  my  astonishment,  and  to  con- 
sider rapidly  what  it  might  mean.  As  I  look  back  now 
and  think  of  the  oddity  of  the  situation,  I  rather  wonder 
at  my  own  self-possession.  It  was  a  sufficiently  trying 
position.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  hoax — an  intentional 
piece  of  practical  fun — of  which  I  was  to  be  the  object. 
But  even  in  the  moment  allowed  me  to  think,  I  decided 
that  this  could  not  be;  for  I  recalled  the  long  and  elabo- 
rate Bible  argument  against  taking  the  life  of  animals, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  got  up  for  the  occasion.  I 
considered,  also,  that  as  a  joke  it  would  be  too  poor  in 
itself,  and  too  unworthy  a  man  like  Booth.  So  I  decided 
that  it  was  a  sincere  conviction — an  idea,  exaggerated  per- 
haps to  the  borders  of  monomania,  of  the  sacredness  of 
all  life ;  and  I  determined  to  treat  the  conviction  with 
respect,  as  all  sincere  and  religious  convictions  deserve  to 
be  treated. 

I  also  saw  the  motive  for  this  particular  course  of  action. 
During  the  week  immense  quantities  of  the  wild  pigeon 
(passenger  pigeon — Columba  migratoria  )  had  been  flying 
over  the  city,  in  their  way  to  and  from  a  roost  in  the 
nei  'hborhood.  These  birds  had  been  slaughtered  by 
myriads,  and  were  for  pale  by  the  bushel  at  the  corners  of 


every  street  in  the  city.  Although  all  the  birds  which 
could  be  killed  by  man  made  the  smallest  impression  on 
the  vast  multitude  contained  in  one  of  these  flocks — com- 
puted by  Wilson  to  consist  of  more  than  twenty-two 
hundred  millions — yet  to  Booth  the  destruction  seemed 
wasteful,  wanton  ;  and  from  his  point  of  view,  was  a  will- 
ful and  barbarous  murder. 

Such  a  sentiment  was  perhaps  an  exaggeration;  still  I 
could  not  but  feel  a  certain  sympathy  with  its  humanity. 
It  was  an  error  in  a  good  direction.  If  an  insanity,  it  was 
better  than  the  cold,  heartless  sanity  of  most  men.  By 
the  time,  therefore,  that  Booth  was  ready  to  speak,  I  was 
prepared  to  answer. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  these  innocent  victims  of  man's 
barbarity.  I  wish  to  testify  in  some  public  way  against 
this  wanton  destruction  of  life;  and  I  wish  you  to  help 
me.    Will  you  ?" 

"  Hardly,"  I  replied.  "  I  expected  something  very 
different  from  this  when  I  received  your  note.  I  did  not 
come  to  see  you,  expecting  to  be  called  to  assist  at  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  birds." 

"Nor did  I  send  for  you,"  he  answered.  "I  merely 
wrote  to  ask  about  the  lot  in  the  grave-yard.  But  now 
you  are  here,  why  not  help  me?  Dou  you  fear  the  laugh 
of  man?" 

"  No,"  I  returned.  "  If  I  agreed  with  you  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  the  courage  to  act  out 
niy  convictions.  But  I  do  not  look  at  it  as  you  do.  There 
is  no  reason,  then;  why  I  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  I  respect  your  convictions,  but  do  not  share  them." 

"  That  is  fair,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  ask  anything  more. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  see  me.  My  intention 
was  to  purchase  a  place  in  the  burial-ground,  and  have 
them  put  into  a  coffin  and  carried  in  a  hearse.  I  might 
do  it  without  any  one's  knowing  that  it  was  not  a  human 
body.    Would  you  assist  me,  then?" 

"  But  if  no  one  knew  it,"  I  said,  "  how  would  it  be  a 
public  testimony  against  the  destruction  of  life?" 

"  True,  it  would  not.  Well,  I  will  considerwhat  to  do. 
Perhaps  I  may  w  ish  to  bury  them  privately  in  some 
garden." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  "  I  will  find  you  a  place  in  the 
grounds  of  some  of  my  friends." 

He  thanked  me,  and  I  took  my  leave — exceedingly  as- 
tonished and  amused  by  the  incident,  but  also  interested 
in  the  earnestness  of  conviction  of  the  man. 

I  heard,  in  a  day  or  two,  that  he  had  actually  purchased 
a  lot  in  the  cemetery,  two  or  three  miles  below  the  city; 
that  he  had  had  a  coffin  made,  hired  a  hearse  and  car- 
riage, and  had  gone  through  all  the  solemnity  of  a  regular 
funeral.  For  several  days  he  continued  to  visit  the  grave 
of  his  little  friends,  and  mourned  over  them  with  a  grief 
which  did  not  seem  at  all  theatrical. 

Meantime  he  acted  every  night  at  the  theater,  and  my 
friends  told  me  that  his  acting  was  of  unsurpassed  excel- 
lence. A  vein  of  insanity  began,  however,  to  mingle  in 
his  conduct.  His  fellow-actors  were  afraid  of  him.  He 
looked  terribly  earnest  on  the  stage;  and  when  he  went 
behind  the  scenes,  he  spoke  to  no  one,  but  sat  still,  look- 
ing sternly  at  the  ground.  During  the  day  he  walked 
about  town,  giving  apples  to  the  horses,  and  talked  to  the 
drivers,  urging  them  to  treat  their  animals  with  kindness. 

An  incident  happened,  one  day,  which  illustrated  still 
further  his  sympathy  for  the  humbler  races  of  animals. 
One  of  the  sudden  freshets  which  come  to  the  Ohio, 
caused  commonly  by  heavy  rains  melting  the  snow  in  the 
valleys  of  its  tributary  streams,  had  raised  the  river  to  an 
unusual  height.  The  yellow  torrent  rushed  along  its 
channel,  bearing  on  its  surface  logs,  boards,  and  the 
debris  of  fences,  shaniies,  and  lumber-yards.  A  steam- 
boat forced  by  the  rapid  current  against  the  stone  landing, 
had  been  stove,  and  lay  a  wreck  on  the  bottom,  with  the 
water  rising  rapidly  around  it.  A  horse  had  been  left, 
fastened  on  the  boat,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  would  be 
drowned.  Booth  was  on  the  landing,  and  he  took  from 
his  pocket  twenty  dollars,  and  offered  it  to  any  one  who 
would  get  to  the  boat  and  cut  the  halter,  so  that  the  horse 
might  swim  ashore.  Some  one  was  found  to  do  it,  and 
the  horse's  live  was  saved. 

So  this  golden  thread  of  human  sympathy  with  all 
creatures  whom  God  had  made  ran  through  the  darkening 
moods  of  his  genius.  He  had  well  laid  to  heart  the  fine 
moral  of  his  favorite  poem — that 

"He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast. 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  l>est 
All  things,  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

In  a  week  or  less  the  tendency  to  derangement  in  Booth 
became  more  developed.  One  ni^ht,  when  he  was  to  act, 
he  did  not  appear;  nor  could  he  be  found  at  his  lodgings. 
He  did  not  come  home  that  night.  Next  morning  he 
was  found  in  the  woods,  several  miles  from  the  city,  wan- 
dering through  the  snow.  He  was  taken  care  of.  His 
derangement  proved  to  be  temporary,  and  his  reason  re- 
turned in  a  few  days.  He  soon  left  the  city.  But  before 
he  went  away  he  sent  to  me  the  following  note,  which  I 
copy  from  the  original  faded  paper,  now  lying  before 
me: 

  THEATER,  January  13,  1834. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Allow-  me  to  return  you  my  gratetul  acknowledgments  for 
your  prompt  anil  benevolent  attention  to  my  request  last  Wed- 
nesday night.  Although  I  am  convinced  your  ideas  and  mine 
thoroughly  coincide  as  to  the  real  cause  of  man's  bitter  degrada- 
tion, yet  I  fear  human  means  to  redeem  him  are  now  fruitless.  The 
Fire  must  burn,  and  Prometheus  endure  his  agony.  The  Pesti- 
lence of  Asia  must  come  again,  ere  the  savage  will  be  taught 
humanity.    May  you  escape!    God  bless  you,  sir! 

J.B.  Booth. 

Certainly  I  may  call  this  "an  odd  adventure"  for  a 
young  minister,  less  than  six  months  in  his  profession. 
But  it  left  in  my  mind  a  very  pleasant  impression  of  this 
great  tragedian.  It  may  be  asked  why  he  came  to  me, 
the  youngest  and  newest  clergyman  in  the  place.  The 
reason  he  gave  me  himself.  I  was  a  Unitarian.  He  said 
he  had  more  sympathy  with  me  on  that  account,  as  he 
was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  a  Monothejsi.— Atlantic. 
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CHESTNUTS. 


Brown  children  of  the  autumn  wood, 

You  tell  me  of  the  olden  time — 
The  pleasant  paths,  the  perfect  days, 

Of  glad  October's  golden  prime. 

Then,  'neath  the  maples  "all  allame," 

The  happy  hours  sped  fast  away, 
And  round  me,  as  a  picture  fair, 

The  woodland  in  its  beauty  lay. 

And  the  white  mist,  like  fairly  vail, 

Came  slowly  creeping  up  the  hill, 
From  where  the  brooklet  hastened  on 

To  the  broad  pond  beside  the  mill. 

There,  mid  the  moss  and  fragrant  ferns, 

Just  parted  from  their  hurry  home 
Amid  the  leaves  all  saffron-dyed, 

The  chestnuts  lay  around  me  strown. 

Ah,  then  what  joyous  task  was  mine, 

My  basket  with  brown  nuts  to  fill! 
While,  mid  the  boughs,  the  crow  and  jay 

Gave  me  a  welcome  loud  and  shrill. 

How  well  I  loved  each  woodland  voice! — 
The  squirrel's  chirp,  the  brook's  low  song, 

The  air-harp's  music  soft  and  sweet, 

Whose  cords  the  minstrel  breezes  strung. 

The  mossy  seat  beneath  the  trees; 

The  wood  with  spicy  perfume  sweet — 
With  carpet  crimson,  green,  and  gold, 

In  beauty  spread  beneath  my  feet. 

How  strong  the  tie  that  binds  the  heart 

To  all  it  loved  when  life  was  new! — 
The  meadow  path,  the  orchard  slope, 

The  pastures  where  the  berries  grew. 

I  ne'er  shall  see  such  woods  again,! 

Such  autumn  days  can  come  no  more; 
For  life  has  drifted  me  away 

From  youth's  enchanted,  flowery  shore. 

Yet  here  in  commerce's  crowded  mart, 

Where  all  is  busy,  restless  life, 
And  eager  crowds  seem  met  to  see 

Who  shall  be  foremost  in  the  strife — 

Mid  all  the  sounds  that  fill  the  street, 
These  ripe  brown  nufs  in  baskets  piled 

Bring  back  to  me  my  vanished  youth, 
And  all  I  loved  when  a  glad  child.  C.  Bacon. 


SLAVE  LIFE  IN  THE  COLONIES. 


Edward  Egglestori,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober Century,  on  "Social  Conditions  in  the  Colonies," 
thus  paints  the  horrors  of  slave  life  in  the  early  period  of 
this  country's  settlement : 

For  a  long  time  after  the  introduction  of  slaves  [1619], 
they  were  almost  all  foreign-born  and  savage-born,  so  that 
those  attachments  between  a  kindly  master  and  a  faithful 
slave,  which  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  system  at  last, 
were  rendered  quite  impossible  while  the  negroes  were 
untamed  barbarians,  representing  in  their  features  and 
speech  the  various  tribes  of  the  African  mainland  and 
Madagascar.  The  relation  between  the  two  races  was, 
for  the  most  part,  one  of  hardly  suppressed  hostility. 
Many  who  came  of  slave  lineage  in  Africa  were  submis- 
sive— their  backs  were  bent  to  the  burden  of  their  inherit- 
ance ;  others,  who  had  been  kidnapped  or  captured  in 
recent  wars,  and  especially  those  who  had  been  of  conse- 
quence in  their  tribes,  were  difficult  and  defiant,  scorning 
a  tame  obedience,  and  proudly  contemning  toil.  For  a 
long  time  but  few  women  were  brought,  and  the  slaves 
lived  together  in  gangs,  with  no  softening  influence  of 
family  ties,  but  in  brutal  irregularity  and  vice.  Their 
holiday  amusements  were  savage  dances,  accompanied 
by  beating  of  drums  and  blowing  of  horns;  and  their 
funeral  ceremonies  were,  in  the  eyes  of  their  masters, 
grotesque  mummeries.  They  were  believed  to  possess 
many  secret  poisons — potent,  but  tardy  in  their  opera- 
tions— and  to  produce  by  them  long-lingering  and  mys- 
terious sicknesses,  which  resulted  at  last  in  the  death  of 
master  and  mistress,  or  of  some  fellow-slave  who  had  in- 
curred the  animosity  of  the  poisoners.  To  this  terror  of 
poisoning  was  added  a  dread  of  the  sorceries  of  the  pagans, 
who  were  naturally  supposed  to  have  familiar  relations 
with  the  powers  of  evil.  Such  fears  of  assassination,  sor- 
cery and  insurrection  aggravated  the  harshness  with  which 
the  colonists  treated  the  horde  of  black  servants,  whose 
speech  and  character  were  alike  incomprehensible.  That 
tney  were  of  a  savage  and  ungovernable  nature,  and  with- 
out any  sense  of  shame,  was  the  excuse  assigned  for  the 
sternness,  not  to  say  ferocity,  of  some  of  the  colonial  laws. 
That  they  had  no  fear  of  punishment  in  a  future  life  was 
also  urged  in  the  preamble  of  many  acts  whose  rigor 
was  calculated  to  make  perdition  conceivable  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  darkest  pagan.  But  a  part  of  the  severity 
of  the  statutes  against  slaves  must  be  attributed  to  the 
general  harshness  of  English  legislation  in  that  day, 
especially  such  legislation  as  had  to  do  with  the  lower 
classes.  Partly,  also,  it  was  due  to  that  almost  universal 
default  of  humane  feeling  which  makes  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  seem  so  remote  from  our  time. 
It  is  rare  that  the  colonial  laws  propose  anything  less  than 
death  for  a  slave's  offense.  Even  petty  larceny,  the  ten- 
dency to  which  is  a  characteristic:  of  the  plantation  negro 
as  permanent  as  the  color  of  his  skin,  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina law  was  visited  with  death  for  the  fourth  offense. 
The  simple  death  penalty  was  not  accounted  terrible 
enough  for  serious  offenses.  Travelers  by  night  through 
the  forest  were  sometimes  startled  by  the  swinging  to  and 
fro  of  the  body  of  a  negro  who  had  been  hanged  alive,  in 
chains,  for  killing  his  master.  Such  an  offense  in  Mary- 
land was  treated  as  treason,  and  punished  with  good  old 
English  elaboration  of  details.  The  right  hand  was  am- 
putated, then  the  criminal  was  hanged,  then  the  head  was 
cut  off,  the  body  quartered,  and  the  quarters  suspended 
in  the  most  public  places.  In  some  of  the  provinces  a 
special  court  of  one  or  two  matnstrntrs,  with  two  or  more 


freeholders,  was  authorized  to  inflict  death  for  certain 
offenses  by  slaves,  "in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  aggravation  and  enormity  of  their 
crimes  shall  merit."  The  pen  shrinks  from  recording  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  these  courts;  burning  alive  and  a 
lingering  death  by  hanging  in  chains  were  not  the  most 
criitfl  of  them.  The  people  were  better  than  these  laws 
begotten  of  terror;  and  in  South  Carolina  many  constables 
and  other  officers  flatly  refused  to  execute  the  punish- 
ments, so  that  to  penal  laws  against  the  slaves  it  was 
needful  to  add  penalties  for  the  humanity  of  the  officers. 

There  were  some  offenses  not  accounted  death-worthy. 
For  any  resistance  to  a  white  person,  without  regard  to 
extenuating  circumstances,  Virginia  punished  the  slaves 
witH  thirty  lashes;  Maryland  cropped  one  of  his  ears; 
while  in  South  Carolina  he  might  suffer  more  severely. 
Hamstringing,  branding  in  the  face,  and  slitting  the  nose 
were  among  the  methods  in  use  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  heathen.  In  more  than  one  colony,  slaves  running 
about  at  ni-ht  or  "  lying  out,"  might  suffer  a  more  cruel 
and  degrading  mutilation. 

That  the  law  did  not,  in  execution,  lose  much  of  the 
severity  of  its  letter,  is  shown  by  the  complaint  in  1714, 
that  the  treasury  of  South  Carolina  "had  been  very 
much  exhausted  "  by  extraordinary  sums  paid  to  compen- 
sate masters  for  slaves  that  had  been  executed.  And  yet 
society  in  this  province  was  more  urbane  than  in  any  other. 
In  colonies  where  the  statutes  did  not  warrant  extraordi- 
nary penalties  on  slaves,  the  administration  of  law  went 
to  the  limit  of  severity.  In  Massachusetts  hanging  was 
the  worst  penalty  for  murder,  but  the  obsolete  common- 
law  specially  assigned  to  the  women  who  were  guilty  of 
petty  treason  was  revived  in  1755,  in  order  to  burn  alive 
a  slave  woman  who  had  killed  her  master  in  Cambridge; 
earlier  still  the  lex  talionis  had  been  put  in  force,  that  a 
negro  woman  might  die  by  fire  in  Boston  for  arson  caus- 
ing death.  In  New  Jersey,  even  in  that  part  of  the  prov- 
ince in  which  Quakerism  should  have  softened  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  negroes  were  burned  in  many 
instances.  New  York,  without  the  excuse  of  serious 
danger— for  her  negroes  were  not  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  population— had  a  code  barely  less  fierce  than  that  of 
South  Carolina,  where  the  multitudes  of  slaves  was  a 
perpetual  danger  to  the  whites.  Some  of  the  revolting 
penalties  inflicted  on  slaves  in  New  York,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  courts,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  small 
advance  the  men  of  that  time  had  made  from  positive 
barbarism. 

The  tendency  of  race  pride,  wide  religious  difference, 
and  the  condition  of  perpetual  bondage  was  to  dehuman- 
ize the  negro  in  the  white  man's  thought.  The  slave- 
ships  tossed  dead  negroes  into  the  James  river,  and  their 
floating  carcasses  became  offensive  to  dwellers  on  the 
banks.  In  many  places  black  servants  went  about  the 
house  but  half  clad,  and  negro  children  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  were  seen  waiting  at  table  "without  even  a  fig 
leaf."  Slaves  wer§  sometimes  marked  or  branded  like 
cattle ;  and  a  theory  was  very  current  that  the  African  was 
a  sort  of  sub-human  species,  possessing  no  soul.  The 
laws  sought  1 1  strip  him  of  human  attributes;  the  slave 
might  not,  even  with  the  master's  consent,  own  boats, 
canoes,  or  cattle;  he  might  not  learn  to  write;  he  could 
not  be  freed  without  license;  and  one  colonial  law  for- 
bade a  master  to  dress  a  servant  in  fine  clothes.  In  South 
Carolina  manslaughter  of  a  slave  was  not  punishable;  in 
Virginia  "death  under  correction,"  if  not  proven  to  be 
willful  killing,  did  not  entail  punishment.  In  South 
Carolina  after  1712,  the  cold-blooded  murderer  who,  "of 
wantonness,  or  bloody-mindedness,  or  cruel  intention" 
slew  a  negro  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds. 
Such  was  the  law,  but  public  policy  generally  prevented 
any  punishment  of  a  master  for  the  death  of  a  slave;  even 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  slaves  were  hardly  a  fortieth 
of  the  entire  population,  a  master  who  had  murdered  his 
negro  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  province  by  the 
connivance  of  the  magistrates. 

The  treatment  whi(*h  -slaves  received  ranged  all  the 
way  from  the  utmost  indulgence  to  the  utmost  cruelty, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  master.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  man  that  in  such  a  relation  there  should  be 
cases  of  extreme  hardship.  Overseers  usually  had  a  share 
in  the  crops,  and  overseers  as  a  class  were  coarse,  passion- 
ate, ruthless,  and  covetous — "unfeeling  sons  of  barbarity," 
a  writer  of  that  time  styles  them.  Eighty  of  Spotswood's 
negroes  perished  from  cruelty  and  neglect  during  his 
absence  in  England.  It  is  probable  that  under  the 
utmost  pressure  a  negro  could  rarely  be  brought  to  do  as 
much  work  as  an  energetic  white  man.  But  the  hours 
of  slave  labor  covered  the  whole  period  of  daylight;  corn- 
husking  and  rice-beating  were  often  before  daylight  and 
after  dark.  There  were  laws  forbidding  masters  to  exact 
more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  in  winter,  and  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  summer.  A  peck  of  corn-meal 
a  week,  often  ground  by  their  own  hands  after  the  day's 
task  was  done,  was  the  usual  allowance.  Humane  mas- 
ters, and  those  with  fewer  slaves,  added  Sometimes  a  little 
meat,  and  sometimes  skimmed  milk.  Their  beds  were 
benches  or  boards.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
insist  on  their  fare  or  their  lodging  as  peculiar  hardships; 
slave  fare  and  lodgings  were  better  and  more  regular  than 
the  food  and  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Europe. 
Whitefield  avers  that  for  trifling  offenses  slaves  were 
cut  with  knives  or  had  forks  thrust  into  them,  and  the 
restraining  statutes  of  the  later  colonial  time  tell  the  same 
story.  Scalding  and  cruelly  mutilating  were  forbidden  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  laws  recognized  the  half-starved 
condition  of  some  slaves  as  an  extenuation  of  the  crime 
of  breaking  into  granaries  for  food.  Georgia  specially 
forbids  the  cutting  out  of  the  tongue,  the  putting  out  of 
an  eye,  and  other  mutilation  of  slaves.  But  these  punish- 
ments represented  the  extreme  cruelty  exercised  only  by 
the  brutally  depraved.  Compared  with  the  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  sugar  islands,  the  negroes  in  the  continental 
colonies  were  in  a  state  that  might  almost  be  called  com- 
fortable, and  there  were  plantation  owners,  even  in  that 
time,  who  showed  no  little  humanity. 

All  the  other  doors  of  hope  for  betterment  of  condition 
having  been  closed,  many  negroes  ran  away.    Sturdy  fugi- 


tives, lying  out  in  secret  places,  carried  on  a  bold  system 
of  plunder,  subsisting  sometimes  for  years  on  the  crops 
and  hous  of  the  planters.  One  "  Billy  "  was  the  terror  of 
three  Virginia  counties  in  1701,  and  is  immortalized  by  a 
special  statute  of  outlaw  ry.  In  New  England,  a9well  as 
at  the  South,  the  Indians  were  the  most  effective  restraint 
upon  the  fugitive  slaves.  Finding  himself  pursued  by 
Indians,  the  runaway  negro  would  turn  about  in  despair 
and  deliver  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ov(  rse<  1 , 
knowing  how  exquisite  were  the  tortures  which  the  Indians 
like  to  inflict  on  a  black — "  being  allowed  so  to  do  by  the 
Christians,"  says  a  traveler.  It  was  deemed  impolitic  to 
drive  off  the  Carolina  Indians,  lest  the  woods  should  be 
filled  with  fugitive  negroes,  who,  from  their  relations  with 
the  slaves,  would  prove  a  far  more  dangerous  foe.  In 
spite  of  white  men  and  Indians,  there  were  adventurous 
negroes  who  got  away  into  the  "  backwoods  "  of  Mary- 
land, into  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia,  and  the 
"Great  Alligator  Dismal  Swamp"  of  North  Carolina. 
In  the  somber  recesses  of  these  swamps,  usually  accounted 
impenetrable  by  white  people,  they  lived  on  corn,  hogs, 
and  fowls,  which  they  raised  on  spots  not  covered  by 
water.  During  the  Revolution  two  travelers  through 
North  Carolina  found  their  way  barred  by  fourteen  naked 
negroes,  armed  with  poles  and  intent  on  robbery.  In 
some  instances,  runaways  from  Virginia  were  kept  in  a 
sort  of  peonage  by  North  Carolina  borderers,  who  settled 
them  on  secluded  parts  of  their  land,  and  exacted  from 
them  a  heavy  tribute,  as  the  price  of  this  shadow  of 
liberty.  Others  got  clean  across  the  mountains;  in  1721, 
the  Indians  were  besought  to  send  these  last  back  to  Vir- 
ginia. New  York  slaves  ran  away  to  the  French  in  Can- 
ada, and  South  Carolina  negroes,  abetted  by  the  Span- 
iards, got  into  Florida  in  such  numbers,  that  they  were 
formed  into  a  regiment.  Slaves  found  north  of  Saratoga 
were  to  suffer  death ;  those  seen  south  of  Altamaha  were 
likewise  to  be  taken,  dead  or  alive. 


IXGERSOLL  UNMASKED. 


"Is  Colonel  Ingersoll  in?"  inquired  a  small  man  in 
rusty  black,  wearing  a  full  beard  and  a  puffed-out  chest. 
"  He  is,  sir,"  answered  Count  Smith. 
"  Then,  sir,  send  up  my  card." 

The  card — which  bore  the  inscription,  "Reverend  J. 
Bollivar  Smythe,  D.  D."— was  carried  up,  and  the  boy 
came  back  with  word  that  Colonel  Ingersoll  would  see  the 
gentleman. 

"Sir,"  said  the  Reverend  Doctor  Smythe,  puffing  out 
his  chest  still  more,  and  laying  his  plug  hat  carefully  on 
the  chair  to  which  the  Colonel  pointed,  "Sir"— here  he 
coughed  portentously—"  Sir,  the  issues  between  Chris- 
tians and  yourself  involve  the  most  vital  interests  of  man- 
kind.   Do  you  follow  me,  sir? " 

"  I  do,"  said  the  Colonel.    "  Won't  you  sit  down?  " 

"  I  prefer  to  stand,  sir,"  responded  Doctor  Smythe, 
thrusting  his  right  hand  inside  the  breast  of  his  coal, 
imposingly. 

"  Will  you  have  a  cigar? " 

"I  am  not,  sir, a  victim  to  the  filthy  tobacco  habit." 
"  Oh,  very  well.    What  did  you  want  to  see  me  about  ?  " 
"  I  came  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  great  issues  between 
you  and  Christians  are  vital  to  mankind." 
"Well?" 

"  This,  sir.  An  argumentative  discussion  of  both  sides 
of  these  issues  can  be  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  our 
fellow-mortals.  I,  therefore,  most  respectfully  invite  you 
to  meet  me  to  arrange  for  public  debate,  in  Oakland, 
between  you  and  myself.  The  debate  I  desire  to  be 
published  in  book  form,  in  which  it  can  doubtless  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousand  of  readers.  The 
expenses  necessary  fora  public  hall,  for  reporting,  and  all 
other  expenses  necessary  for  the  debate,  can  be  met 
from  such  admittance  as  w  ill  be  necessary  to  keep  away 
idle  boys." 

"  I  decline." 

"  What !  you  decline?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Ha!    You  are  afraid?" 
"  Yes." 

"  I  have  always  maintained,"  cried  Doctor  Smythe,  tri- 
umphantly, "  that  you  did  not  dare  to  meet  a  properly 
equipped  champion  of  the  cause.  Might  I  ask  you  if  you 
have  ever  read  my  Old  Testament  Ethics  Vindicated}  " 

"  No,  I  never  did." 

"  Would  you  like  to  subscribe  for  a  copy?  " 
"No." 

"  Well — ahem  !— could  you  oblige  me  with  the  loan  of 
three  dollars,  the  price  of  the  book?" 
"No." 

"  Good  day,  sir.  I  leave  you;  but,  humbled,  crushed, 
humiliated,  as  you  are,  I  still  wish  you  well.  I  shall  ad- 
vertise the  fact,  sir — the  shameful  fact — that  you  have 
refused  to  meet  me  in  debate." 

"  Very  well.    Good  day." 

"My  God!"  gasped  the  wretched  infidel,  when  the 
door  had  closed  upon  Doctor  Smythe.  "  MyGod!" — and 
he  smote  his  pallid  brow — "at  last  I  am  unmasked  and 
exposed  before  the  world! "  Then  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  prayed. 

At  least,  Reverend  J.  Bollivar  Smythe,  addressing, 
from  a  dry-goods-box  pulpit,  an  intellectual  audience  on 
Pacific  street  wharf,  last  Sabbath,  made  this  report  of  the 
Colonel's  conduct  subsequent  to  his — the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Smythe's — departure. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OUR  NOTABLE  WOMEN. 


Nl'MHKR  FOl'R. 


^  CLARA  S.  FOLTZ. 

Mrs.  Clara  S.  Foltz  is  one  who  unites  the  paternal  pro- 
tective instinct  with  the  maternal,  and,  from  a  peculiar 
chain  of  circumstances,  has  become  both  father  and 
mother  to  her  offspring.  From  the  assuming  of  this  pa- 
ternal position  in  the  world  she  has  been  forced  to  take 
her  place  among  men,  in  order  to  wrest  the  wherewithal 
with  which  to  feed  and  clothe  her  children  ;  and  because 
of  the  novelty  of  the  position,  her  name  has  become  well 
known  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  she  herself  looked  upon 
as  an  anomaly. 

When  a  little  girl  of  ten,  Clara  Shortridge  caught  from 
her  oratorical  fattier  a  spirit  of  patriotism  that  tilled  her 
veins  like  quicksilver.  When  he  returned  from  making 
stump  speeches  throughout  the  different  counties  of  Ii  di- 
ana — supporting  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  first  and  second 
canvasses  tor  the  presidency — the  little  girl  listened  with 
wide-opened  eyes  and  heaving  breast  to  the  fervid  utter- 
ances that  still  flowed  from  his  lips,  and  she,  too,  longed 
to  be  a  patriot.  Afterward,  as  she  drifted  into  young  lady- 
hood, her  ideas  became  more  romantic,  and  her  dreams 
were  not  of  oratory,  or  fame,  or  political  recognition. 
\\  ith  a  purely  feminine  ideal,  she  dreamed  of  a  handsome, 
noble  husband,  who  would  cherisn  her  and  keep  her 
sheltered  from  the  unknown  world  in  a  happy  little  home. 
Alas  for  ideals  1  At  eighteen,  the  wife  anil  mother  found 
herself  struggling  to  maintain,  not  only  the  little  ones  that 
came  so  fast,  but  also  the  man  who  should  have  stood 
between  her  and  the  great  unknown  world. 

Keeping  boarders,  dress-making  and  millinery  arc  the 
first  refuges  of  women  so  situated;  and  so  she  fell  into 
line  behind  the  army  of  women  who  had  preceded  her, 
and  followed  their  method  of  solving  this  problem.  But 
she  lound  it  was  not  enough  to  barely  feed  and  clothe  her 
little  ones.  They  must  be  educated.  No  Cornelia  ever 
lelt  that  her  jewels  were  more  precious  than  did  this 
despairing  mother.  Says  she  of  tnis  time  in  her  lite,  "  1 
wept  tears  enough  to  tioat  the  Great  Eastern." 

One  day  a  friend  said  to  her:  "  You  have  very  unusual 
stuff  in  you  for  a  woman.  Do  you  know,  I  belive  you 
would  make  a  good  lawyer."  And  to  give  a  substantial 
proof  of  his  belief,  he  presented  her  with  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries. 

The  story  is  well  known  how,  amid  the  difficulties  of 
that  time,  she  studied  those  musty  old  books  while  she 
crooned  her  nursing  babe  to  sleep.  What  a  picture  for 
lazy  young  men  to  contemplate  !  A  way  seemed  to  0]jen 
up  before  ner.  Her  father  's  voice  still  rang  in  her  ears. 
It  was  a  message  trom  the  past. 

Finding  that  her  burdens  were  heavier  than  she  could 
bear,  she  applied  for  and  received  a  divorce  and  the 
custody  of  tne  children.  In  two  weeks'  time  Mr.  Folt/. 
had  married  again. 

Her  friends  now  beset  her  to  give  away  her  children, 
but  she  held  on  to  them  as  if  they  were  her  life.  "  Give 
me  a  little  time,"  she  would  persist,  "and  I  will  support 
them  myself."  There  she  was,  with  a  houseful  of  children, 
and  no  house  to  put  them  in.  Great  as  had  been  the 
difficulties  behind  her,  the  ones  before  her  appeared  like 
insurmountable  breakers;  but  if  she  could  once  dash 
through,  perhaps  she  would  find  smooth  water  on  the 
other  side.    It  was  her  only  hope. 

It  is  well  known  how  she  passed  her  examination  in 
1878,  at  San  Jose;  how  she  was  denied  admittance  to  the 
Hasting's  Law  School;  how  she  went  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  used  her  personal  influence  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  a  certain  section  of  the  Code  of  Procedure  affect- 
ing her  admission  in  all  the  courts  of  the  state,  changing 
the  words  "Any  white  male  citizen"  to  "Any  citizen 
or  person  " — a  bill  which  she  herself  drafted.  It  was 
a  tremendous  undertaking  because  of  the  intense  oppo- 
sition of  the  more  conservative  members. 

"If  I  were  asking  you  to  introduce  a  bill  giving  me  an 
annual  income  with  which  to  support  my  children,  I 
should  expect  you  to  hesitate  and  object,"  said  she ;  "  but 
1  only  ask  you  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  work  for  my 
living  in  the  profession  for  which  1  am  fitted." 

J>  inally— after  deieat,  then  a  re-consideration— the  bill 
passed  both  houses — by  a  pitiful  majority  of  one  in 
the  lower  house.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  [ 
it  still  lacked  Governor  Irwin's  signature.  After  all  her 
struggle — her  liv  ing  on  next  to  nothing,  in  order  to  stay  in 
Sacramento  and  get  her  bill  through,  eking  out  in  every 
possible  manner,  cooking  her  food  on  a  tiny  alcohol 
lamp,  while  her  lriends  cared  for  her  little  ones  tempora- 
rily—after  all  this  it  might  fail  to  receive  that  necessary 
name,  and  all  her  efforts  be  worse  than  useless. 

It  was  the  very  last  night,  just  two  minutes  before 
the  fatal  hour  of  adjournment,  that  it  finally  reached  the 
Governor's  hand.  It  was  the  last  bill  of  the  session,  and 
the  last  to  receive  his  signature.  Put  it  served,  and  in 
triumph  she  returned  to  her  former  attack,  determined  to 
obtain  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  lectures  at  Has- 
ting's Law  College.  She  had  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  admitted  after  a  public 
examination,  which  she  passed  very  creditably.  A  few  I 
weeks  later  she  argued  her  mandamus  case  on  appeal, 
being  complimented  from  the  bench,  and  the  case  of 


Foltz  vs.  Hoge  was  victorious,  the  door  of  the  college  being 
thus  throw  n  open  to  women  ever  after. 

From  this  time  on  Mrs.  Foltz  has  become  well  known 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  "  the  lady  lawyer,"  and  in  her  ex- 
quisitely fitting  tailor-made  suit  and  hat  of  nodding  black 
Illumes,  is  indeed  a  notable  figure  in  our  courts.  Her 
powers  are  even  granted  by  those  who  do  not  approve  of 
her  choice  of  profession  ;  and  a  certain  brief  prepared  by 
her  and  presented  to  a  Senate  committee  of  the  the  last 
Legislature — a  brief  in  regard  to  an  act  enabling  women 
to  vote  for  school  officers,  »nd  on  matters  pertaining  solely 
to  schools,  and  to  qualify  them  to  hold  all  educational 
offices — is  conceded  to  be  very  ingenious,  if  not  con- 
vincing. * 

She  has  made  her  way  through  the  breakers  indeed,  and 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  she  finds  smooth  sailing  on 
the  other  side. 

Put  it  is  not  as  the  lawyer  alone  that  her  individuality 
is  so  striking  and  remarkable.  Rather  as  the  woman. 
She  is  a  study  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  an  actress  she 
would  have  charmed  the  public,  who  would  have  seen  no 
impropriety  in  her  thus  earning  bread  for  her  children. 
But  in  that  unw  holesome  atmosphere  her  native  utterance 
would  have  been  checked,  and  her  life  grown  apart  from 
those  little  ones  who  now  receive  her  tenderest  care  and 
most  constant  supervision. 

In  her  face  there  is  no  repose.  Successive  emotions 
sweep  over  it  suddenly,  making  her  one  moment  positive- 
ly plain,  the  next  positively  beautiful.  In  the  morning  you 
think  you  would  know  her  face  anywhere ;  in  the  after- 
noon you  arc  dubious  whether  it  is  the  same  or  not. 

There  are  some  persons  who  do  not  come  under  the 
same  lead-and-line  measurement  as  the  ordinary  individ- 
ual. Extraordinary  circumstances  make  it  absurd  to 
insist  upon  it.  To  properly  estimate  Mrs.  Foltz,  one  must 
remember  that  she  is  a  natural  orator,  born  of  a  family  of 
oratorical  tendency.  She  could  no  more  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing her  ideas  and  opinions  than  a  bird  could  keep 
from  singing.  Then,  again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
half  the  time  she  is  merely  the  paternal  parent,  exercising 
the  protective  instinct  in  working  for  her  children.  If 
she  has  peculiar  ideas  of  reform  and  progression,  it  is  no 
wonder,  for  she  knows  better  than  most  women  what  this 
hand-to-hand  struggle  signifies,  and  that  some  light  ought 
to  be  dawning  somewhere.  If  she  has  fixed  her  hopes 
uijon  the  ballot  to  settle  these  vexed  questions  of  woman's 
condition,  perhaps  it  is  because  nothing  else  is  suggested. 
She  is  not  pugnacious  in  her  doctrines;  she  only  feels 
there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  somewhere.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject she  says,  fervidly:  "  Why,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
women?  They  are  feeble  and  helpless  from  choice. 
They  encourage  themselves  to  become  almost  unable  to 
walk.  They  can't  all  marry;  and  if  they  do,  they  may 
be  left  w  ithout  the  means  of  sup|K>rt.  What  is  to  become 
of  them?  They  are  here.  They  must  live  some  way. 
Why,  I  expect  to  go  to  the  Legislature  yet  before  I  die, 
and  ask  for  barracks  for  the  women,  so  that  they  may  find 
a  place  of  shelter— a  place  in  which  to  spend  their  useless 
lives." 

In  her  activity  of  mind  and  body,  the  ordinary  woman, 
in  her  sloth  and  ease,  is  a  pitiable  picture  to  Mrs.  Foltz, 
and  she  cannot  but  express  herself  vividly  against  the 
]x>pular  opinion  of  the  present  which  would  put  her  in 
this  condition — especially  against  the  men  w  ho  throw  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  women  seeking  avenues  for  honest 
work,  even  though  new  and  startling.  "If  I  were  such 
a  man  as  that,"  she  says,  "  I  would  be  so  ashamed  of  my 
manhood  that  I  would  go  and  throw  myself  in  the  bay." 

Odd  expressions,  constantly  falling  from  her  lips,  make 
her  vivid  in  conversation. 

"  Even  a  wild  beast  comes  w  ith  a  bone  for  its  cub." 

"  I  never  thought  that  the  one  who  earned  the  bread 
should  do  the  cooking." 

"  I  have  no  life;  it  is  only  a  fight." 

"My  standard  is  high  enough;  the  only  trouble  is,  I 
may  fail  to  reach  it." 

"  There  isn't  a  human  being  to  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee 
if  I  were  starving;  I  must  earn  it,  or  go  without." 

"I  don't  believe  in  divorce.  The  legal  partnership 
may  be  dissolved;  but  if  there  are  children,  the  holier 
bond  can  never  be  broken.    It  exists  forever." 

In  her  home  life,  the  atmosphere  is  charged  w  ith  a  kind 
of  ozone;  everything  is  quick  and  electrical.  With  her 
brother,  Samuel  Shortridge — a  young  orator  now  stump- 
ing the  state  for  the  Republicans — the  loftiest  topics  are 
discussed,  and  the  children  are  stirred  with  patriotic  fer- 
vor such  as  few  homes  experience. 

A  beautiful  daughter,  looking  like  a  porcelain  picture, 
and  but  sixteen  years  her  mother's  junior,  mildly  exerts 
her  sway  during  the  mother's  absence.  Of  the  remaining 
four,  the  oldest  son  takes  a  year  of  schooling  and  a  year 
of  employment,  intending  to  turn  farmer  eventually, 
while  the  younger  has  his  eyes  about  him  also,  and  thinks 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be  made  in  a  well-man- 
aged fruit  cannery.  And  all  these  ideas  are  to  be  utilized 
in  getting  a  home  for  the  unique  parent  who  has  been 
father  and  mother  both  to  them  all. 

There  are  several  curious  little  documents  preserved  in 
the  family,  which  breathe  of  the  most  jealous  affection, 
in  one  of  w  hich  the  writer  (a  bright  boy  of  thirteen)  secretly 
assures  his  mother,  "  I  love  you  with  a  different  love  from 
the  rest  of  the  children."   At  the  same  time  he  cautiously 


adds,  "  Don't  show  this  to  sister,"  knowing  it  would  lead 
to  an  internecine  war. 

Another  is  a  legal  form  drawn  up  to  adjust  domestic 
difficulties,  and  may  well  be  preserved  as  a  model  for 
other  household  governments: 

ToTrei.i.a  FoltZj  Chief  Manager  of  the  House  No.  233  F.leventh 
street,  San  Francisco.  Greeting: 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  cease  interfering  with  the  wear- 
ing apparel  ol  the  doll,  known  and  designated  by  the  name  of 
"  Marguerite,"  the  property  of  one  Virginia  Foltz;  and  it  isfurther 
ordered  that  the  said  Virginia  have  full  nower  to  remove  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  said  doll  "  Marguerite'1;  and  this  is  my  com- 
mand. 

Signed  and  sealed  with  my  hand  and  official  seal.    Mam  MA. 

It  is  impossible  to  come  in  contact  with  Mrs.  Foltz 
without  changing  all  one's  preconceived  opinions;  for, 
though  still  young  and  dashing,  clever  and  witty,  she  is 
so  permeated  with  mother-love  that  in  an  instant  all 
one's  prejudices  are  swept  away,  and  there  comes  a  posi- 
tive fascination  creeping  over  the  stoniest  heart.  She  has 
won  her  way  to  her  present  success  by  sheer  force  of 
this  magnetic  power.         Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Is  there  to  be  an  art  revival  in  San  Francisco?  So  it 
certainly  seems,  and  I  am  daily  urged  to  the  belief  that 
the  time  for  its  coming  is  not  far  off.  That  even  a  boom 
of  small  proportions  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  limners 
and  laymen  alike,  when  it  does  come,  goes  without  saying. 
They  have  found,  after  years  of  patient  waiting,  that  the 
public  is  very  willing  to  leave  the  booming  up  of  such 
matters  to  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  them,  and 
is  content  to  attenjd  an  exhibition  now  and  then,  gossip 
about  an  indelicate  daub,  and  rely  on  auction  sales  for 
their  supply  of  "  works  of  art."  I  attribute  this  partially 
incubated  revival  to  the  fact  that  two  art  societies  are  now 
in  the  field,  between  whom  the  best  artists  are  about 
equally  divided,  and  each  of  which  claims  to  be  the  par- 
ticular collection  of  paint-percolated  brains  most  worthy 
of  recognition  by  the  public.  It  was  thought  that,  if  di- 
vided, the  artists  would  surely  fall;  but  what  has  been  the 
real  result?  Put  on  their  mettle,  the  members  of  the  Art 
Association  have  given  two  fine  exhibitions ;  have  devised 
a  scheme  of  drawing  for  pictures,  which  has  renewed  the 
interest  of  lay  members;  have  assisted  in  the  coming 
Rosenthal  exhibition,  in  which  much  interest  is  centered, 
and  have  done  a  great  many  other  things  for  their  mutual 
advancement— resolving  not  to  rest  on  their  oars  as 
long  as  there  is  a  rival  club  with  which  to  compete. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Palette  Club,  while  it  has  done 
nothing  wonderful,  has  been  at  least  progressive.  It  has 
held  some  very  successful  public  receptions,  has  given  its 
own  quiet  little  exhibition,  and  has  even  got  ahead  of  the 
Art  Association  in  one  respect — the  adoption  and  carry- 
ing out  of  its  plan  for  prize-picture  drawing.  To  be  sure, 
the  club  did  not  arouse  itself  sufficiently  to  see  the  import- 
ance of  making  an  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  and 
this  was  an  unpardonable  mistake;  but  it  has  now  a  very 
good  membership,  and  I  am  assured  that  it  will  not  let 
its  opportunities  pass  by  so  recklessly  hereafter.  What 
has  retarded  the  growth  of  this  organization  more 
than  anything  else  has  been  a  freely  exercised  penchant, 
possessed  by  a  certain  few,  for  fault-finding.  Nearly 
every  proposition  brought  before  the  club  has  evoked 
the  growls  of  this  particular  class  of  "kickers."  It  will 
not  be  assumed  that  these  dog-in-the-manger  artists  are 
among  those  whose  productions  are  in  any  way  cele- 
brated, unless  it  may  be  for  their  utter  flimsiness  or 
wretchedness;  for,  as  Ruskin  truly  says,  "  No  shallow  or 
petty-minded  person  can  paint " ;  and  certain  it  is  that 
this  ever  disaffected  element  of  the  Palette  Club  belong 
to  the  shallow  and  petty.  These  growlers  have  contrib- 
uted toward  bringing  public  ridicule  on  the  club,  and 
until  they  are  suppressed,  the  attainment  of  any  great 
measure  of  success  will  be  no  easy  task. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  claimed  that  slight  progress  has 
been  made  of  late,  considering  the  financial  status  of  our 
artists,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  selling  very  few 
pictures.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true ;  but  the  foun- 
dation for  a  better  state  of  things  has  been  laid,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  place  some  confidence  in  a  re- 
vival in  art  affairs,  now  that  the  proper  machinery  has 
been  set  to  work.  The  movement  will,  |>erhaps,  be  a 
slow  one,  but  as  this  city  possesses  nearly  every  advantage 
necessary  for  making  it  a  great  art  center,  who  knows  but 
that  we  may  yet  shine  forth  and  dazzle  the  world ! 

Among  recent  creations  that  merit  especial  mention 
are  Velland's  "  Mount  Hood  "  and  Coulter's  "  Golden 
Gate,  Looking  Out  "—on  exhibition  at  Morris's.  Both 
are  far  ahead  of  any  works  of  the  kind  that  have  been 
show  n  here  of  late  years. 

Alexander  intends  to  eclipse  all  of  his  recent  work  in 
an  elaborate  production  called  the  "  Taxidermist." 

Van  Perbandt  and  Raschen  have  not  been  heard  from 
of  late,  but  they  are  probably  manipulating  the  stylus  and 
brush  at  Fort  Ross.  We  may  expect  to  see  some  famous 
sketches  on  their  return. 

Miss  Nellie  Hopps  and  Messrs.  Stanton  and  Latimer 
are  among  the  great  army  of  artists  who  are  resting  on 
their  laurels. 

Deakin,  whose  recent  art  sale  netted  about  $5,000,  is 
the  most  cheerful  brush-w  ielder  I  have  met  recently.  He 
will  take  a  number  of  his  best  fruit  pieces  with  him  when 
he  leaves  the  city  for  the  East. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Rosenthal  exhibition  are  pro- 
gressing finely,  and  the  committee  has  secured  such  a 
collection  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Toby  as  our  art 
lovers  will  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  gaze  upon. 

Tavernier  has  again  commenced  work  on  his  great  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  landscape,  which  will  probably  be 
finished  in  a  few  weeks. 

Robinson  and  Hill  are  still  on  rural  pleasures  bent, 
though  their  return  to  the  city  may  be  looked  for  at  any 
time.  Midas. 
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How  easy  and  delightful  it  is  to  be  charitable,  when  in 
return  the  donor  receives  genuine  pleasure,  and  feels  that 
he  has  had  his  money's  worth.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  presented  our  fashionable  world  on  Saturday  last,  in 
the  form  of  a  lawn  party  given  by  the  management  of 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  on  Valencia  and  Twenty-eighth 
streets.  Early  in  the  afternoon  large  numbers  of  ladies 
and  their  escorts  assembled  in  the  pretty  grounds.  There 
was  an  endless  string  of  visitors  all  day,  until  late  in  the 
evening.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  games  of  croquet, 
lawn  tennis,  and  feats  of  archery,  while  the  Presidio  band 
lent  inspiriting  music.  In  the  evening  the  young  people 
danced  on  the  green  sward  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
good  music*  The  grounds  were  gaily  decorated  with 
Chinese  lanterns.  The  home  is  under  the  management 
and  support  of  seven  Episcopal  churches  of  our  city — 
Mrs.  Sanchez  acting  as  President.  The  new  constitution 
made  a  provision  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  each 
of  the  inmates  who  could  not  pay  board.  As  they  sel- 
dom have  a  boarder  it  is  quite  an  assistance.  The  guests 
patronized  the  luncheon  counters  and  fancy  booths  so 
extensively  last  year  that  the  management  realized  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  dollars  from  their  lawn 
party — encouraging  them  to  repeat  the  entertainment  this 
year,  and  possibly  to  make  it  a  feature  of  the  institution  in 
the  future.  The  home  is  also  one  of  the  six  charities  in- 
cluded in  the  carnival  charities,  from  which  it  receives 
substantial  aid. 

Another  lawn  party  will  be  given  on  Saturday  afternoon 
of  next  week,  at  Trinity  Church  school,  on  Mission,  be- 
tween Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
building  fund  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  The 
place  will  be  remembered  by  all  old  San  Franciscans 
as  the  "Green  Mansion" — for  years  one  of  the 
handsomest  houses  of  the  city.  Its  extensive  grounds 
shaded  by  native  trees,  carefully  kept  lawns  and  flower 
beds,  made  it  especially  adapted  for  out-door  entertain- 
ments. A  New  England  kitchen,  where  all  sorts  of  good 
things  will  be  provided,  a  musicale  from  eight  to  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  dancing  from  nine  until  eleven,  is  cer- 
tainly a  programme  that  should  open  the  purses  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers, and  fill  the  coffers  of  St.  John's  Church. 

Across  the  wires  comes  the  announcement  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  John  R.  McLean,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  to  Miss  Emily  T.  Beale,  daughter  of  General 
Edward  F.  Beale.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  Lafayette  place,  Washington. 
Only  the  members  of  the  contracting  families  were  pres- 
ent— General  Beale's  mother,  aged  eighty-seven,  and  Mrs. 
Beale's  aunt,  aged  eighty-one,  assisting.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Berger,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazen,  sisters  of  the  groom, 
with  their  husbands,  went  on  from  Cincinnati.  The 
newly  married  couple  started  at  once  for  their  future  home 
in  Cincinnati.  General  Beale  is  well  known  here,  having 
been  at  one  time  Surveyor  General  of  California.  During 
Grant's  administration  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Aus- 
tria. The  brother  of  Mr.  John  R.  McLean  married  the 
well  known  and  bright  little  Sallie  Hart,  formerly  of  this 
place,  but  now  of  Cincinnati. 

Robert  D.  Hatch  was  married  on  Monday  at  four  p.  m. 
to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Locke,  daughter  of  E.  R.  Locke,  of 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson,  also 
of  Keene,  at  the  residence  of  Charles  Webb  Howard, 
corner  of  California  and  Franklin  streets.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Otis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Henshaw  Ward, 
Mr.  William  Abbott,  Miss  Kate  Abbott,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Shattuck.  After  the  ceremony  the  party  drove  to 
the  Berkshire,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  awaited  them. 
The  happy  couple  left  on  Tuesday  for  their  future  home 
at  Point  Reyes. 

On  Thursday  evening  Robert  W.  Morrow  gave  a  dinner 
party  at  his  residence,  916  Leavenworth  street,  in  honor 
of  George  W.  Macfarlane,  of  the  King's  staff,  from  Hono- 
lulu. The  following  guests  sal  down  to  table  at  6:30 
o'clock :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vol- 
ney  Spaulding,  Mr.  George  W.  Macfarlane,  Miss  Joliffe 
and  Miss  Pacheco. 

Private  theatricals,  to  be  followed  by  a  dance,  will  be 
the  programme  for  the  opening  of  the  season  by  the  San 
Francisco  Verein,  to  take  place  on  Saturday  evening  next, 
at  their  rooms  on  the  corner  of  Dupont  and  Sutter  streets. 

The  delightful  weather,  that  all  the  world  has  been 
heartily  enjoying  the  past  few  weeks,  has  been  so  unpro- 
pitious  for  yachting  that  the  Lotus  Club  closed  its  season 
with  a  lunch  and  dance  at  the  Pacific  Yacht  clubhouse 
at  Saucelito,  on  Saturday  last.  The  yachtsmen  were 
compiled  to  hire  a  tug  to  row  back  their  becalmed 
Eva. 

The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  will  give  a  dance  at 
the  clubhouse,  Saucelito,  on  the  first  of  November — the 
last  of  their  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Edwards  left  for  the  East  on  Sun- 
day last,  with  many  regrets,  and  promises  of  a  speedy 
return. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  and  family  also  left  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dingee  gave  a  dinner  party  at  their 
elegant  home  in  Alameda,  on  Wednesday,  to  Mr.  John 
A.  Cummins  and  family,  of  Honolulu,  and  a  number  of 
distinguished  guests.  Mr.  Cummins  is  an  extensive  sugar 
planter,  a  life  Senator;  and  has  held  various  offices  of 


trust  and  honor  in  his  native  islands.  Mrs.  Cummins  is 
a  member  of  the  royal  family.  During  the  dinner,  the 
band  struck  up  the  Hawaiian  national  melody,  when 
the  guests — fourteen  in  number — all  stood  until  it  was 
completed.  The  menu  cards  were  gems  of  esthetic  nov- 
elties. The  feast  was  right  royal.  After  dinner  the 
young  ladies  sang  in  their  native  tongue,  as  well  as  in 
French  and  English. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Benton  and  Miss  Evelyn  Waters  were  very 
quietly  married  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  on  Wednes- 
day, at  one  o'clock.  After  the  ceremony  a  few  intimate 
friends  and  the  family  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam Waters,  709  Post  street,  where  an  elaborate  breakfast 
awaited  them.  The  happy  couple  left  on  the  three-o'clock 
train  for  the  Del  Monte.  On  their  return  they  will  live 
at  the  Berkshire.  Their  wedding  cards  are  decidedly 
unique  and  tasteful,  consisting  of  three  cards  in  one. 
The  cards  bearing  the  names  respectively  of  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Benton  and  Miss  Evelyn  K.  Waters  fold  over  the 
center  card,  inscribed  simply — 
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Inclosed  is  also  the  card  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Searle  (nee  Miss  Mattie  B.  Cole) 
left  for  Portland,  Oregon,  on  their  bridal  tour,  on  the  last 
steamer,  to  be  absent  a  month. 

Mrs.  Howard  Coit  has  engaged  rooms  at  the  Palace, 
for  the  winter. 

Robert  P.  Hastings  and  family  have  left  the  Palace  and 
gone  to  housekeeping  on  Jackson  street,  in  the  residence 
formerly  occupied  by  John  W.  Mackay. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Wright  gave  a  dinner  party 
last  Sunday,  at  their  residence  in  Oakland,  to  the  Honor- 
able John  Cummins,  wife  and  daughter.  Covers  were 
laid  for  fourteen,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Judd,  of 
Honolulu,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wright,  Mrs.  E.  Bell, 
Lyman  Park,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Mauldin.  The 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  hulu  dance,  done  with  all 
the  weird  grace  of  the  Hawaiian  race,  by  Miss  Jennie 
Harvey,  and  resembling  closely  the  dance  of  the  cele- 
brated Moorish  Almas,  or  dancing  girls. 

The  family  of  A.  A.  Cohen  will  remain  in  New  York 
for  the  winter.    Their  home  in  Alameda  is  closed. 

Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith  and  family  have  returned  to  their 
home. 

Mrs.  Colonel  C.  P.  Head,  of  Prescott,  Arizona,  is  visit- 
ing in  Oakland. 
Carleton  C.  Crane  has  returned  from  the  East. 
Colonel  Judd,  the  Hawaiian  King's  High  Chamberlain, 
and  family  are  at  the  Palace. 

Judge  Power,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  left 
for  Oregon  on  Saturday  last,  to  be  gone  nine  weeks. 

General  John  McComb,  of  Folsom,  is  stopping  at  the 
Palace. 

Major  Milton  B.  Adams,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  appointed  Engineer  Officer  of  the  Division  of 
the  Pacific  and  Department  of  California,  relieving  Major 
William  A.  Jones,  of  the  same  corps,  ordered  to  the  De- 
partment ofthe  Columbia,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Reverend  J.  N.  Beard,  A.  M.,  who  has  been  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  will  arrive  to-morrow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  have  removed  to  their 
new  residence. 

Mrs.  Grove  L.  Johnson  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Jose- 
phine, returned  to  their  home  in  Sacramento  on  Friday. 

Honorable  Frank  McCoppin;  who  has  been  spending 
a  few  weeks  here,  returned  to  his  home  at  San  Luis  Obis- 
po on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  James  C.  Flood  and  family  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Palace  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  John  Parrott  and  Miss  Howard,  of  San  Mateo, 
are  at  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Grant  left  for  New  York  last 
Saturday.    They  intend  returning  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton  and  family  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  Palace  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Prescott  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday. 
The  musicale  given  by  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  was  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  all  the  previous  enter 
tainments  given  by  that  lady,  being  simply  perfect  in  all 
its  appointments.  The  invitations  were  limited  to  one 
hundred,  so  the  house  was  not  crowded.  It  is  seldom 
our  society  people  arc  privileged  to  enjoy  a  concert  de  salon 
on  such  a  magnificent  scale.  The  programmes  bore  the 
names  of  the  entire  Italian  opera  troupe,  who  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  surroundings,  and  gave  their 
numbers  delightfully. 

The  party  of  distinguished  visitors  here  from  King  Kal 
akaua's  dominion,  are  all  natives  ofthe  Sandwich  Islands 
and  pure  blooded  Kanakas,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Judd,  whose  father  went  to  the  Islands  many  years  ago  as 
a  missionary,  and  married  a  native.  The  enervating  cli 
mate  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  makes  tj^c  natives  indolent, 
and  their  food  conduces  to  fat.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  almost  all  good-natured,  with  a dolcefar nicnte manner 
quite  restful  for  the  highly  nervous  Americans  to  witness 
The  ladies  dress  richly  in  silks,  laces  and  diamonds,  but 
wear  their  dresses  loose,  without  corsets — reminding  one 
of  the  wives  of  the  old  Spanish  grandees  of  early  Call 
fornia. 

Ex-Governor  and  Mrs.  Low,  and  Miss  Flora  Low  left 
on  the  China  steamer  on  Tuesday  for  a  tour  around  the 
world.  Many  friends  went  down  to  the  steamer  to  bid 
them  God  speed,  and  their  staterooms  were  lined  with 
choice  floral  offerings. 

Deakin,  the  artist,  leaves  shortly  for  New  York  City. 
Joseph  D.  Grant  is  in  Oregon.  Gale. 


One  daughter  of  every  rich  man  in  New  York  has  made 
a  surreptitious  engagement  of  marriage,  and  is  about  to 
elope. 

Miss  Charity  Vandcrbilt  is  engaged  to  a  chimney-sweep. 
The  sweep,  while  occupied  with  his  calling  at  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt's  house,  used  to  come  down  the  chimney  and 
court  Miss  Charity  in  the  parlor.  The  old  capitalist  once 
discovered  his  daughter  playing  one  of  Mendelssohn's 
marches  to  the  sweep,  who  was  in  the  drawing-room,  sit- 
ting on  a  Turkish  lounge.  Miss  Charity  explained  the 
matter  so  successfully  that  her  father's  suspicions  were 
allayed.  At  another  time  Mr.  Vanderbilt  came  upon  his 
daughter  and  the  chimney-sweep  talking  in  the  fireplace. 
Miss  Charity  pretended  that  she  had  been  giving  the 
sweep  instructions  about  his  work. 

One  day,  when  the  sweep  was  caught  in  the  chimney, 
midway  between  the  cellar  and  the  roof,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
worst  suspicions  were  aroused  by  seeing  Miss  Charity 
walking  about  the  drawing-room  wringing  her  hands,  ap- 
parently overcome  by  her  emotions. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  turned  the  sweep  out  of  the  chimney, 
and  forbade  him  ever  to  come  back. 

The  fairest  of  Mr.  Gould's  four  daughters,  Miss  Mercy 
Gould,  is  engaged  to  a  district  telegraph  messenger.  She 
was  fascinated  by  the  messenger  when  first  she  saw  him 
alighting,  like  Mercury,  on  her  father's  front  door-step. 
They  became  acquainted  through  an  "overcharge."  As 
the  messenrer  called  from  time  to  time,  their  acquaint- 
ance ripened  into  a  tender,  unselfish  and  beautiful  regard. 

Whenever  Miss  Mercy  wanted  to  see  him,  she  "rang 
him  up."  Mr.  Gould's  attention  was  accidentally  drawn 
to  the  affair  by  receiving  a  bill  of  $154  75  for  a  week's 
messenger  service.  He  began  an  investigation.  He 
found  that  Miss  Mercy  was  wont  to  send  the  messenger 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where,  at  the  evening's 
performance,  she  and  the  messenger  might  be  seen  in  a 
proscenium  box,  he  attired  in  full  evening  dress. 

It  was  discovered  that  Miss  Mercy  often  "rang  up" 
the  messenger,  and  sent  him  to  Delmonico's  to  take 
dinner  with  her;  and  that  frequently  she  dispatched  him 
to  Long  Branch,  and  taking  the  next  boat  thither,  met 
him  on  the  beach. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  messenger  had  offered  to 
sacrifice  his  situation  for  Miss  Mercy,  and  that  she  in  turn 
was  not  marrying  him  on  social  speculation,  for  she  did 
not  desire  position;  but  because  she  loved  him  sincerely. 

Miss  Hope  Field  fell  in  love  with  an  artist  who  was 
painting  rocks  near  Daub's  Ferry.  He  painted  Miss 
Hope  on  a  rock  as  an  Indian  maiden  in  an  advertisement 
of  "  Tecumseli  hitters,  the  great  Indian  remedy  for  indi- 
gestion and  gout." 

Miss  Hope  used  to  sit  on  the  fence  and  criticize  his 
painting.  Often  with  longing  eyes  she  sat  on  the  veran- 
da and  watched  him  coming  up  the  road  to  see  her, 
jainting  the  fences  as  he  went.  All  the  pickets  around 
Daub's  Ferry  were  green  and  golden.  The  young  artist 
painted  Hope  clinging  to  a  bottle  of  Tecumseh  bitters. 

Mr.  Field's  attention  was  drawn  to  his  daughter's  in- 
fatuation upon  being  asked  by  a  stranger  if  the  monument 
near  his  house  bearing  the  name  of  Tecumseh  was  the 
grave  of  that  Indian  chief. 

Mr.  Field  found  that  the  word  Tecumseh  had  been 
inscribed  upon  it,  and  discovered  that  Hope  had  been 
seen  whispering  to  the  artist  near  his  half-finished  frescoes 
in  the  cow-pasture.  Mr.  Field  locked  Hope  dejected  in 
her  room,  and  forbade  the  artist  his  farm. 

Mr.  Kelly's  daughter,  Miss  Shamrock  Kelly,  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  man  carrying  a  banner  in  a  Tammany 
political  procession.  How  bravely  he  passed  by  her 
house  at  the  head  of  the  Mulligan  Bruisers,  marching 
with  a  proud  step  to  the  music  of  Professor  Olivany's 
band!  She  at  once  surrendered  her  un(boarding-)schooled 
heart  to  him.    It  was  love  at  first  sight. 

Whenever  a  political  procession  paraded  by  her  home, 
Miss  Kelly  scanned  the  long  line  of  marshaled  patriots 
to  see  if  she  might  descry  in  it  the  banner  with  the  words 
"  No  Crow,"  and  "Tammany  Hall,  like  Banquo's Ghost, 
Can  Not  be  '  Downed.'  " 

While  sitting  on  his  front  door-step,  one  night,  Mr. 
Kelly  was  surprised  to  see  the  banner  go  by  in  a  Repub- 
lican procession.  The  light  of  Miss  Kelly's  eyes  followed 
it.  The  youth  who  bore  the  banner  with  the  strange 
device,  glanced  over  his  shoulder  toward  the  second-story 
window,  where  Miss  Shamrock  stood  waving  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

The  next  night  the  banner  went  by  in  the  procession  of 
the  striking  bricklayers.  Mr.  Kelly's  suspicions  were 
aroused.  On  succeeding  nights  the  banner  traveled  by 
with  "The  Friendly  Boiler-Makers,"  "The  Maids  of 
Cherry  Hill,"  "The  Swamp  Rangers,"  "The  Hyena 
( ;iub,  and  other  non-political  organizations.  Mr.  Kelly 
felt  that  his  worst  fears  were  realized. 

Now,  when  the  capitalist  hears  the  brass  band  of  an  ap- 
proaching procession,  he  locks  his  fair  daughter  in  a  room 
until  the  banner  is  safely  past. 

Though  these  young  ladies  have  not  yet  eloped,  no  one 
may  guess  how  soon  Charity  will  run  off  with  the  chimney- 
sweep, Mercy  fly  with  the  district-messenger,  and  Hope 
take  wings  with  the  painter  of  fence-signs. 
*         *  *  ***** 

A  beautiful,  gentle  and  intelligent  girl  might  do  better 
than  marry  a  coachman,  but  she  would  have  to  marry 
outside  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  occupation  of  a  coachman  is  as  respectable,  as 
seemly,  and  as  full  and  as  empty  of  honor  as  the  calling 
of  any  man  ofthe  bourgeoisie,  and  more  respectable  than 
the  occupation  of  those  ofthe  bourgeoisie  who  gamble  in 
stocks.-  -Puck. 


SEA-MURMURS. 

There's  a  tone  in  the  deep 

Like  the  murmuring  breath  of  n  lion  asleep. 

tliza 


') 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"ALL  SET." 


BY   GARDE  MA1IONY. 


Me  and  him  was  partners.    1  mean 

Jim  Wobleton,  as  drove 
The  stage-coach  down  the  mountain  side, 

Twix  Iiriggs  and  Beggar's  Cove. 

For  he  was  the  boss  of  the  high-grade  whips! 

And  the  passengers  all,  you  bet, 
Felt  sale  when  Jim  climbed  onto  the  box, 

And  cheerily  shouted,  "All  set !  " 

He  were  the  grittiest,  truest  chum 

As  a  fellow  ever  had ; 
And  even  now,  when  I  think  of  him, 

I  feels  tarnation  bad. 

For  he  were  generous  as  a  prince. 

His  bottom  scad  he'd  loan, 
In  a  sort  of  a  don't-give-a-damish  way 

Folks  said  was  all  his  own. 

Jim  bucked  too  long  at  draw,  one  day, 

With  Sawyer  and  Pete  McGinn; 
So  to  meet  the  connecting  stage  below 

He  would  have  to  drive  like  sin. 

So  down  the  crooked  mountain  road, 

With  Jim's  squat  form  on  the  box, 
Went  the  empty  stage,  on  a  homc-stretch-run — 

The  in-whccls  hugging  the  rocks. 

You  know  that  pit  called  the  Devil's  Foot, 

Half  way  twix  summit  and  base, 
Where  the  gulch,  at  the  sudden  turn  of  the  grade, 

Looks  miles  down  the  mountain's  face? 

Well,  Jim  had  safely  made  the  turn— 

His  leaders  still  on  the  jump — 
When  a  sight  ahead  made  him  catch  his  breath, 

And  his  heart  like  a  stamp-mill^hump. 

'Twas  a  wagon  crammed  with  a  Sunday  school 

Of  little  kids,  on  a  spree. 
He  could  hear  'em  singing  and  laughing 

In  their  kittenish,  childish  glee. 

His  mind  must  a-worked  like  lightning 

When  he  seen  that  precious  load, 
For  he  knowed  that  he  couldn't  check  his  team, 

Nor  pass  in  the  narrow  road. 

He  seed  it  was  one  or  t'other,  then — 

Hither  him  or  the  kids  must  go! 
So  he  drawed  the  line  so  team  and  stage 

Toppled  into  the  gulch  below. 

'Midst  the  wreck  of  the  wheels  they  found  him, 
On  his  back  thar,  and  breathing  hard; 

While  them  weeping  kids  on  the  cliff  above 
Sung  a  hymn  for  my  dying  pard. 

Hut  he  looked  up  once  ere  he  passed  the  deal, 

And  listened  with  eyelids  wet; 
And  then,  as  his  heart  downed  brakes,  he  smiled, 

And  his  last  words  were,  "All  Set !  " 


TH1-  PETTIBONE  LINEAGE. 


My  name  is  Esek  Pettibonc,  and  I  wish  to  affirm  in  the 
outset  that  it  is  a  pood  thing  to  be  well-born.  In  thus 
connecting  the  mention  of  my  name  with  a  positive  state- 
ment I  am  not  unaware  that  a  catastrophe  lies  coiled  up 
in  the  juxtaposition.  Hut  1  cannot  help  writing  that  I  am 
still  in  favor  of  a  distinguished  family-tree.  F.sto  perpetual 
To  have  had  somebody  for  a  great-grandfather  that  was 
somebody  is  exciting.  To  be  able  to  look  back  on  long 
lines  of  ancestry  that  were  rich,  but  respectable,  seems 
decorous  an!  all  right.  The  present  Earl  of  Warwick,  I 
think,  must  have  an  idea  that  strict  justice  has  been  done 
him  in  the  way  of  being  launched  properly  into  the  world. 
I  saw  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  once,  and  as  the  farmer  in 
Conway  described  Mount  Washington,  I  thought  the 
Duke  felt  a  propensity  to  "hunch  up  some."  Somehow 
it  is  pleasant  to  lbok  down  on  the  crowd,  and  have  a  con- 
scious right  to  do  so. 

Left  an  orphan  at  the  tender  age  of  four  years,  having 
no  brothers  or  sisters  to  prop  me  round  with  young  affec- 
tions and  sympathies,  I  fell  into  three  pairs  of  hands,  ex- 
cellent in  their  way,  but  peculiar.  Patience,  Eunice  and 
Mary  Ann  Pettibonc  were  my  aunts  on  my  father's  side. 
All  my  mother's  relations  kept  shady  when  the  lonely 
orphan  looked  about  for  protection;  but  Patience  Petti- 
bone,  in  her  stately  way,  said,  "  The  boy  belongs  to  a 
good  family,  and  he  shall  never  want  while  his  three  aunts 
can  sup|>ort  him."  So  I  went  to  live  with  my  plain  but 
benignant  protectors,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

During  my  boyhood  the  best -drilled  lesson  that  fell  to 
my  keeping  was  this :  "  Respect  yourself.  We  come  of 
more  than  ordinary  parentage.  Superior  blood  was  prob- 
ably concerned  in  getting  up  the  Pettibones.  Hold  your 
head  erect,  and  some  day  you  shall  have  proof  of  your 
high  lineage." 

I  remember  once,  on  being  told  that  I  must  not  share 
my  juvenile  sports  with  the  butcher's  three  little  beings,  1 
hegged  to  know  why  not.  Aunt  Eunice  looked  at  Pa- 
tience, and  Mary  Ann  knew  what  she  meant. 

"  My  child,"  slowly  murmured  the  elder  sister,  "our 
family,  no  doubt,  came  of  a  very  old  stock  ;  perhaps  we 
belong  to  the  nobility.  Our  ancestors,  it  is  thought,  came 
over  laden  with  honors,  and  no  doubt  were  embarrassed 
with  riches,  though  the  latter  importation  has  dwindled  in 
the  lapse  of  years.  Respect  yourself,  and  when  you  grow 
up  you  will  not  regret  that  your  old  and  careful  aunt  did 
not  wish  you  to  play  with  butchers'  offspring." 

I  felt  mortified  that  I  had  ever  had  a  desire  to  "  knuckle 
up  "  with  any  but  kings'  sons  or  sultans'  little  boys.  I 


longed  to  be  among  my  equals  in  the  urchin-line,  and  fly 
my  kite  with  only  high-born  youngsters. 

Thus  I  lived  in  a  constant  scene  of  self-enchantment 
on  the  part  of  the  sisters,  who  assumed  all  the  port  and 
feeling  that  properly  belongs  to  ladies  of  quality.  Patri- 
monial splendor  to  come  danced  before  their  dim  eyes; 
and  handsome  settlements,  gay  equipages,  and  a  general 
grandeur  of  some  sort  loomed  up  in  the  future  for  the 
American  branch  of  the  House  of  Pettibone. 

It  was  a  life  of  opulent  self-delusion,  which  my  aunts 
were  never  tired  of  nursing ;  and  I  was  too  young  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  it.  All  the  members  of  our  little  household 
held  up  their  heads,  as  if  each  said,  in  so  many  words, 
"There  is  no  original  sin  in  our  composition,  whatever 
of  that  commodity  there  may  be  mixed  up  w  ith  the  com- 
mon clay  of  Snow  borough." 

Aunt  Patience  was  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart.  Aunt 
Eunice  looked  at  her  through  a  determined  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, and  worshi(»ed  while  she  gazed.  The  youngest 
sister  lived  in  a  dreamy  state  of  honors  to  come,  and  had 
constant  zoological  visions  of  lions,  griffins  and  unicorns, 
drawn  and  quartered  in  every  possible  style  known  to  the 
Heralds'  College.  The  Reverend  Hebrew  Bullet,  who 
used  to  drop  in  quite  often  and  drink  several  compulsory 
glasses  of  home-made  wine,  encouraged  his  three  parish- 
ioners in  their  aristocratic  notions,  and  extolled  them  for 
what  he  called  their  "  stooping  down  to  everyday  life." 
He  differed  with  the  ladies  of  our  house  only  on  one 
point.  He  contended  that  the  unicorn  of  the  Bible  and 
tho  rhinoceros  of  to-day  were  one  and  the  same  animal. 
My  aunts  held  a  different  opinion. 

In  the  sleeping-room  of  my  aunt  Patience  reposed  a 
trunk.  Often  during  my  childish  years  I  longed  to  lift 
the  lid  and  spy  among  its  contents  the  treasures  my  young 
fancy  conjured  up  as  lying  there  in  state.  \  dared  not 
ask  to  have  the  cover  raised  for  my  gratification,  as  I  had 
often  been  told  that  I  was  "  too  little  "  to  estimate  aright 
what  that  armorial  box  contained.  "  When  you  grow  up 
you  shall  see  the  inside  of  it,"  Aunt  Mary  used  to  say  to 
me;  and  so  I  wondered  and  wished,  but  all  in  vain.  I 
must  have  the  virtue  of  years  before  I  could  view  the 
treasures  of  past  magnificence  so  long  entombed  in  that 
wooden  sarcophagus.  Once  I  saw  the  faded  sisters  bend- 
ing over  the  trunk  together,  and,  as  I  thought,  embalm- 
ing something  in  camphor.  Curiosity  impelled  me  to 
linger,  but,  under  some  pretext,  I  was  nodded  out  of  the 
room . 

Although  my  kinswomen's  means  were  far  from  ample, 
they  determined  that  Swifimouth  College  should  have  the 
distinction  of  calling  me  one  of  her  sons,  and  accordingly 
I  was  in  due  time  sent  for  preparation  to  a  neighboring 
academy.  Years  of  study,  and  hard  fare  in  country 
boarding-houses,  told  upon  my  self-importance  as  the  de- 
scendant of  a  great  Englishman,  notwithstanding  all  my 
letters  from  the  honored  three  came  freighted  w  ith  coun- 
sel to  "  respect  myself  and  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the 
family."  Growing  man  forgets  good  counsel.  The  Ar- 
cadia of  resj>ectability  is  apt  to  give  place  to  the  levity  of 
football  and  other  low-toned  accomplishments.  The 
book  of  life,  at  that  period,  opens  readily  at  fun  and  frolic, 
and  the  insignia  of  greatness  give  the  schoolboy  no  en- 
vious pangs. 

I  was  nineteen  when  I  entered  the  hoary  halls  of  Swift- 
mouth.  I  call  them  hoary  because  they  had  been  built 
more  than  fifty  years.  To  me  they  seemed  uncommonly 
hoary,  and  I  snuffed  antiquity  in  the  dusty  purlieus.  I 
now  began  to  study,  in  good  earnest,  the  wisdom  of  the 
past.  I  saw  clearly  the  value  of  dead  men  and  moldy 
precepts,  especially  if  the  former  had  been  entombed  a 
thousand  years,  and  if  the  latter  were  well  done  in  sound- 
ing Creek  and  Latin.  I  began  to  reverence  royal  lines  of 
deceased  monarchs,  and  longed  to  connect  my  own  name, 
now  growing  into  college  popularity,  with  some  far-off 
mighty  one  who  had  ruled  in  pomp  and  luxury  his  obse- 
quious people.  The  trunk  in  Snowborough  troubled  my 
dreams.  In  that  receptacle  still  slept  the  proof  of  our 
family  distinction.  "  I  will  go,"  quoth  I,  "  to  the  home  of 
my  aunts  next  vacation,  and  there  learn  how  we  became 
mighty,  and  discover  precisely  why  we  don't  practice  to- 
day our  inherited  claims  to  glory." 

I  went  to  Snowborough.  Aunt  Patience  was  now 
anxious  to  lay  before  her  impatient  nephew  the  proof  he 
burned  to  behold.  But  first  she  must  explain.  All  the 
old  family  documents  and  letters  were,  no  doubt,  de- 
stroyed in  the  great  fire  of  '98,  as  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
parchment  or  paper  implying  nobility  had  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  Snowborough  or  elsewhere.  But — there  had 
been  preserved,  for  many  years,  a  suit  of  imperial  clothes, 
that  had  been  worn  by  their  great-grandfather  in  England, 
and  no  doubt  in  the  New  World,  also.  These  garments 
had  been  carefully  watched  and  guarded;  for  were^they 
not  the  proof  that  their  owner  belonged  to  a  station  in 
life  second,  if  second  at  all,  to  the  royal  court  of  King 
George  itself?  Precious  casket,  into  which  I  was  soon  to 
have  the  privilege  of  gazing!  Through  how  many  long 
years  these  fond,  foolish  virgins  had  lighted  their  unfiicker- 
mg  lamps  of  expectation  and  hope  at  this  cherished  old 
shrine ! 

I  was  now  on  my  way  to  the  family  repository  of  all  our 
greatness.  I  went  up  stairs  "on  the  jump/'  We  all 
knelt  down  before  the  well-preserved  box;  and  my  proud 
Aunt  Patience,  in  a  somewhat  reverent  manner,  turned 
the  key.  My  heart — I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it  now, 
although  it  is  forty  years  since  the  quartet,  in  search  of 
family  honors,  wer^on  their  knees  that  summer  afternoon 
in  Snowborough— my  heart  beat  high.  I  was  about  to 
look  on  that  which  might  he  a  duke's  or  an  earl's  regalia. 
And  I  was  descended  from  the  owner  in  a  direct  line  !  I 
had  been  lately  reading  Shakespeare's  Titus  Androni- 
eus";  and  I  remembered,  there  before  the  trunk,  the 
lines— 

"O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility!  " 

The  lid  went  up,  and  the  sisters  began  to  unroll  the 
precious  garments,  which  seemed  all  enshrined  in  aro- 
matic gums  and  spices.  The  odor  of  that  interior  lives 
w  ith  me  to  this  day  ;  and  I  grow  faint  with  the  memory  of 
that  hour.    With  pious  precision  the  clothes  were  un- 


covered, and  at  last  the  whole  suit  was  laid  before  my 
expectant  eyes. 

Reader,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  have  not  long  to  walk 
this  planet.  But  whatever  dreadful  shock  may  be  in  re- 
serve for  my  declining  years,  I  am  certain  I  can  bear  it; 
for  I  went  through  that  scene  at  Snowborough,  and  still 
live! 

When  the  garments  were  fully  displayed,  all  the  aunts 
looked  at  me.  I  had  been  to  college;  I  had  studied 
Burke's  I'eerage:  I  had  been  once  to  New  York. 
Perhaps  I  could  immediately  name  the  exact  station  in 
noble  British  life  to  which  that  suit,  of  clothes  belonged. 
I  could;  I  saw  it  all  at  a  glance.  I  grew  flustered  and 
pale.  I  dared  not  look  my  poor  deluded  female  relatives 
in  the  face. 

"  What  rank  in  the  peerage  do  these  gold-laced  gar- 
ments and  big  buttons  betoken?"  cried  all  three. 

"  //  is  a  suit  of  servant's  livery1."  gasped  I,  and  fell 
back  with  a  shudder.  p 

That  evening,  after  the  sun  had  gone  dow  n,  we  buried 
those  hateful  garments  in  a  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  Rest  there,  perturbed  body-coat,  yellow  troa- 
sers,  brown  gaiters,  and  all ! 

"  Yain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye!  " 


WHY  HE  WENT  A  WAY. 


George  W.  Peachblow  came  from  the  effete  East  one 
day  in  the  prime  of  summer  time,  and  got  out  of  the  stage 
at  the  Buffalo  Wallow  Hotel,  wearing  a  plug  hat  and  a 
pure  heart.  Two  weeks  later  a  man  generally  resembling 
George  W.  Peachblow,  but  wearing  a  November  twilight 
study  in  purple  and  olive  green  over  his  eye,  rode  into  the 
railroad  station  at  Bitter  Creek  and  bought  a  ticket  for  the 
effete  East. 

That  is  the  nub  of  romance;  but  what,  what  were  the 
details,  the  stage  settings  and  so  forth,  which  we  need  to 
fill  up  the  space  between  and  to  enlighten  the  gentle 
reader  ? 

briefly,  George  W.  Peachblow  allowed  he  would  not 
only  introduce  his  plug  hat  into  the  new  camp,  but  he 
would  also  start  a  Sabbath  school.  That  was  all  right 
enough.  Nobody  objected  to  the  Sabbath  school  in  the 
little  mining  town.  People  who  think  that  a  mining  town 
is  the  ante-room  of  perdition  are  mistaken.  The  miner 
may  be  a  nomad,  but  he  is  not  necessarily  a  cannibal 
heathen.  The  prospector  in  the  lonely  gulch  may  have 
conscientious  scruples  and  mental  reservations  in  relation 
to  the  plug  hat,  but  he  docs  not  eat  his  fellow-man  raw. 

George  W.  Peachblow  did  not  meet  with  any  opposition 
in  his  Sabbath  school  movement,  and  the  leading  citizens 
looked  upon  his  plug  hat  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
The  Sabbath  which  had  been  named  for  the  organization 
of  the  school  opened  bright  and  beautiful.  A  little  band 
of  children  and  young  people  stood  outside  the  cabin, 
waiting  for  Mr.  Peachblow  to  arrive.  He  met  them  with 
a  proud  smile.  He  spoke  kindly  to  this  one  and  smiled 
on  that  one,  winding  up  by  gaily  patting  a  bright  little  girl 
under  the  chin.  He  remembered  this  circ  umstance  years 
afterwards.    If  he  is  alive,  he  doubtless  remembers  it  yet. 

The  next  day  he  received  the  following  letter,  with 
w  hich  I  will  close  : 

()N  THE  WAR  PATH 
mister  peach  blossom  Sir  June  the  5 

I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  say  that  I  will  lick  you  on  sight  for 
your  behavior  to  my  sister  on  yesterday  which  was  no  gentleman 
I  will  warn  you  that  you  will  have  to  put  up  your  dooks  when  we 
meat  for  I  kallate  to  jar  your  frail  cistern  till  you  are  para- 
lized  if  you  think  you  can  come  to  the  frontear  and  chucka  young 
lady  under  the  chin  which  is  a  total  stranger,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  got  the  rong  pig  by  the  ear  wich  is  me  and  I  give  you 
lair  warning  that  I  will  ware  you  out  on  sight.  We  dorr  t  know 
much  about  lorrin  langwidges  hear  and  I  aint  a  polished  penman 
but  1  kallate  I  can  drive  your  dome  of  intellect  down  into  your 
tall  c>llar  in  two  rounds. 

Peal  your  cloze  and  pat  up  your  dooks  when  you  see  a  thick- 
set young  feller  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood's  early  morn  for  that's 
me  and  twill  then  put  a  moss  aggit  on  your  brow  and  a  watch 
pocket  under  your  eye;  for  thirty  days. 

You  might  send  this  letter  to  your  family  in  the  east  so  that 
they  may  know  what  has  bekum  of  you  in  case  your  remains 
should  not  be  found  kardially  yours  Alonzo  15  Slugger  of  Slugg- 
town,  which  is  me  the  undersigned 

P  S — My  sister  dezires  me  to  s^y  that  you  kant  put  her  into 
the  infant  class  nor  chug  her  under  the  chin  with  impunity  when 
she  is  twenty-two  vears  old,  even  if  she  is  a  d worph.—  Bill  Aye, 
in  Conner-Journal. 


The  other  day  a  Bismarck  gentleman  was  coming  up 
from  Standing  Rock,  and  stopped  to  see  a  man  who  lives 
near  the  Cannon  Ball  river.  In  response  to  his  knock 
on  the  door  he  heard  a  shrill,  sharp  "  Come  in!  "and 
upon  entering  found  a  sharp-faced,  angular  woman  sitting 
in  the  room,  under  an  open  scuttle-hole  leading  into  the 
lolt  above,  with  a  shotgun  on  her  knee. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  of  the  house  in?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir;  he  air." 

"Can  I  see  him  a  moment?" 

"  No,  sir;  you  can't  see  a  hide  nor  hair  of  'im !  " 

"Why  cant  I,  madam?  I  would  like  to  speak  to  him 
on  business." 

"If  you  was  a  dyin' and  Jim  war  the  only  doctor  in 
Dakoty  you  couldn't  sot  an  eye  on  him  till  he  gives  in  an' 
talks  decent.  At  dinner  awhile  ago  he  told  me  to  pass 
'im  the  apple  soss,  an'  I  toF  him  it  wasn't  soss,  but  sass; 
an'  he  said  he  knowed  better,  it  was  soss;  an'  I  tol'  him 
that  when  he  took  a  notion  that  a  apple  sass'd  feel  soothin' 
to  his  stomach  to  say  so,  an'  he  said  he'd  have  that  soss 
or  die.  Then  I  tol'  him  I'd  defend  that  sass  with  my  life, 
an'  made  a  break  for  the  shotgun,  an'  he  made  a  break  up 
through  the  scuttle  inter  the  loft.  When  his  senses  come 
to  him  an'  he  gives  in  that  sass  is  sass  he  kin  cum  down  ; 
but  if  he  makes  a  break  afore  that  off  goes  the  top  of  his 
head.  Thar  sets  the  sass,  stranger,  an'  thar's  Jim  up  in 
the  loft,  an'  that's  the  way  the  matter  stands  just  now;  an' 
I  reckon  vou'd  better  mosey  along  an'  not  get  mixed  into 
the  row ! '  • 

As  the  gentleman  moved  away  he  heard  her  voice 
saying :  "Jim,  when  you  git  tired  o'  yer  foolin'  an'  want 
this  sass,  jest  squeal  out."  And  a  gruff  voice  from  the 
darksome  garret  responded :  "  Soss !  "—Bismarck  Tribune, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  SUMMER'S  ROMANCE. 


HE  WRITES: 
What  could  I  give  to  be  with  you,  my  love? 
Kingdoms  and  palaces  many,  my  dove! 
Silver  and  gold  would  I  gi\e  without  end, 
If  even  one  hour  with  thee  I  could  spend. 

SHE  whites:  . 
Take  the  first  train  and  come  up  to  the  springs; 
Then  you  can  see  me  without  all  these  things. 
As  far  as  I  know,  there's  naught  in  the  way. 
The  board  here  is  fair  at  four  dollars  a  day. 

HE  THINKS : 
I  d  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  morn — if  I  could ; 
Hut  the  wings  of  the  morn  will  do  me  no  good. 
"  Four  dollars  a  day!  "  did  you  say,  my  adored:' 
I  just  lack  four  dollars  to  pay  a  week's  board. 


IRRITABILITY. 


Irritability  is,  more  than  most  unlovely  states,  a  sin  of 
the  flesh.  It  is  not — like  envy,  malice,  spite,  revenge — a 
vice  which  we  may  suppose  to  belong  equally  to  an  em- 
bodied or  a  disembodied  spirit.  In  fact,  it  comes  nearer 
to  being  physical  depravity  than  anything  I  know  of. 
There  are  some  bodily  states,  some  conditions  of  the 
nerves,  such  that  we  could  not  conceive  of  even  an  angelic 
spirit  confined  in  a  body  thus  disordered  as  being  able  to 
do  any  more  than  simply  endure.  It  is  a  state  of  nervous 
torture ;  and  the  attacks  which  the  wretched  victim  makes 
on  others  are  as  much  a  result  of  disease  as  the  snapping 
and  biting  of  a  patient  convulsed  with  hydrophobia. 

Then,  again,  there  are  other  people  who  go  through 
life  loving  and  beloved,  desired  in  every  circle,  held  up 
in  the  church  as  examples  of  the  power  of  leligion,  who, 
after  all,  deserve  no  credit  for  these  things.  Their  spirits 
are  lodged  in  an  animal  nature  so  tranquil,  so'  cheerful, 
all  the  sensations  which  come  to  them  are  so  fresh  and 
vigorous  and  pleasant,  that  they  cannot  help  viewing  the 
world  charitably  and  seeing  everything  through  a  glorified 
medium.  The  ill-temper  of  others  does  not  provoke 
them ;  perplexing  business  never  sets  their  nerves  to 
vibrating;  and  all  their  lives  long  they  walk  in  the  serene 
sunshine  of  perfect  animal  health. 

Look  at  Rover  there.  He  is  never  nervous,  never  cross, 
never  snaps  or  snarls,  and  is  ready,  the  moment  after  the 
grossest  affront,  to  wag  the  tail  of  forgiveness — all  because 
kind  Nature  has  put  his  dog's  body  together  so  that  il 
works  harmoniously.  If  every  person  in  the  world  were 
gifted  w  ith  a  stomach  and  nerves  like  his,  it  would  be  a 
far  better  and  happier  world,  no  doubt.  The  man  said  a 
good  thing  who  made  the  remark  that  the  foundation  of 
all  intellectual  and  moral  worth  must  be  laid  in  a  good 
healthy  animal. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  undeniable  that  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  home  circle  are  very  generally  much  invaded 
by  the  recurrence  in  its  members  of  these  states  of  bodily 
irritability.  Every  person,  if  he  thinks  the  matter  over, 
will  see  that  his  condition  in  life,  the  character  of  his 
friends,  his  estimate  of  their  virtues  and  failings,  his  hopes 
and  expectations,  are  all  very  much  modified  by  these 
things.  Cannot  we  all  remember  going  to  bed  as  very 
ill-used,  persecuted  individuals,  all  whose  friends  were 
unreasonable,  whose  life  was  full  of  trials  and  crosses, 
and  waking  up  on  a  bright  bird-singing  morning  to  find 
all  these  illusions  gone  with  the  fogs  of  the  night?  Our 
friends  are  nice  people;  the  little  things  that  annoyed  us 
look  ridiculous  by  bright  sunshine;  and  we  are  fortunate 
individuals. 

The  philosophy  of  life,  then,  as  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned,  must  consist  of  two  things:  first,  to  keep  our- 
selves out  of  irritable  .bodily  states;  and,  second,  to 
understand  and  control  these  states,  when  we  cannot 
ward  them  off. 

Of  course,  the  first  of  these  is  the  most  important;  yet, 
of  all  things,  it  seems  to  be  least  looked  into  and  under- 
stood. We  find  abundant  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
tongue  and  temper;  it  is  a  slough  into  which,  John  Bun- 
yan  hath  it,  cart-loads  of  wholesome  instructions  have 
been  thrown ;  but  how  to  get  and  keep  that  healthy  state 
of  brain,  stomach,  and  nerves  which  takes  away  the  temp- 
tation to  ill-temper  and  anger  is  a  subject  which  moral 
and  religious  teachers  seem  scarcely  to  touch  upon. 

Now,  without  running  into  technical  physiological  lan- 
guage, it  is  evident,  as  regards  us  human  beings,  that 
there  is  a  power  by  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being — by  which  the  brain  thinks  and  wills,  the  stomach 
digests,  the  blood  circulates,  and  all  the  different  prov- 
inces of  the  little  man-kingdom  do  their  work.  This 
something — call  it  nervous  fluid,  nervous  power,  vital 
energy,  life-force,  or  anything  else  that  you  will — is  a  per- 
fectly understood,  if  not  a  definable  thing.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  people  possess  this  force  in  very  different  de- 
grees; some  generating  it  as  a  high-pressure  engine  does 
steam,  and  using  it  constantly,  with  an  apparently  inex- 
haustible flow;  and  others  who  have  little,  and  spend  it 
quickly.  We  have  a  common  saying,  that  this  or  that 
person  is  soon  used  up.  Now,  most  nervous,  irritable 
states  of  temper  are  the  mere  physical  resut  ot  a  used-up 
condition.  The  person  has  overspent  his  nervous  energy, 
like  a  man  who  should  eat  up  on  Monday  the  whole  food 
which  was  to  keep  him  for  a  week,  and  go  growling  and 
faint  through  the  other  days;  or  the  quantity  of  nervous 
force  which  was  wanted  to  carry  on  the  whole  system  in 
all  its  parts  is  seized  on  by  some  one  monopolizing  por- 
tion and  used  up,  to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  the  rest. 
Thus,  with  men  of  letters,  an  exorbitant  brain  expends 
on  its  own  workings  what  belongs  to  the  other  offices  of 
the  body;  the  stomach  has  nothing  to  carry  on  digestion  ; 
the  secretions  are  badly  made;  and  the  imperfectly  as- 
similated nourishment,  that  is  conveyed  to  every  little- 
nerve  and  tissue,  carries  with  it  an  acrid,  irritating  quality, 
producing  general  restlessness  and  discomfort.  So  men 
and  women  go  struggling  on  through  their  three-score  and 
ten  years,  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  knowing  through 
life  that  perfect  balance  of  parts,  that  appropriate  har- 
mony of  energies,  that  make  a  healthy,  kindly  animal 
condition,  predisposing  to  cheerfulness  and  good-will. 


Much  of  the  preaching  which  the  pulpit  and  the  church 
have  leveled  at  fashionable  amusements  has  failed  of  any 
effect  at  all,  because  wrongly  put.  A  cannonade  has 
been  opened  upon  dancing,  for  example,  and  all  for  rea- 
sons that  will  not  in  the  least  bear  looking  into.  It  is 
vain  to  talk  of  dancing  as  a  sin  because  practiced  in  a 
dying  world  vyhere  souls  are  passing  into  eternity.  If 
dancing  is  a  sin  for  this  reason,  so  is  playing  marbles,  or 
frolicking  with  one's  children,  or  enjoying  a  good  dinner, 
or  doing  fifty  other  things  which  nobody  ever  dreamed  of 
objecting  to. 

II  the  prcather  were  to  say  anything  is  a  sin  which  uses 
up  the  strength  we  need  for  daily  duties,  and  leaves  us 
fagged  out  and  irritable  at  just  those  times  and  in  just 
I  I  hose  places  when  and  where  we  need  most  to  be  healthy, 
cheerful,  and  self-possessed,  he  would  say  a  thinu  that 
none  of  his  hearers  would  dispute.  If  he  should  add 
that  dancing-parties,  beginning  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  and 
ending  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  do  use  up  the 
strength,  weaken  the  nerves,  and  leave  a  person  wholly 
unfit  for  any  home  duty,  he  would  also  be  saying  what 
very  few  people  would  deny;  and  then  his  case  would  be 
made  out.  If  he  should  say  that  it  was  wrong  to  breathe 
bad  air  and  fill  the  stomach  with  unwholesome  dainties, 
so  as  t,o  make  one  restless,  ill-natured,  and  irritable  for 
days  after,  he  would  also  say  what  few  would  deny,  and 
his  preaching  might  have  some  hope  of  success. 

The  true  manner  of  judging  of  the  worth  of  amuse- 
ments is  to  try  them  by  their  effects  on  the  nerves  and 
spirits  the  day  after.  True  amusement  ought  to  be,  as  the 
word  indicates,  recreation — something  that  refreshes, 
turns  us  out  anew,  rests  the  mind  and  body  by  change, 
and  gives  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  our  return  to  duty. 

The  true  objection  to  all  stimulants,  alcoholic  and  nar- 
cotic, consists  simply  in  this — that  they  are  a  form  of  over- 
draft on  the  nervous  energy,  which  helps  us  to  use  up  in 
one  hour  the  strength  of  whole  days. 

A  man  uses  up  all  the  fair,  legal  interest  of  nervous 
power  by  too  much  business,  too  much  care,  or  too  much 
amusement.  He  has  now  a  demand  to  meet.  He  has  a 
complicated  account  to  make  up,  an  essay  or  a  sermon 
to  write,  and  he  primes  himself  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  a 
cigar,  a  glass  of  spirits.  This  is  exactly  the  procedure  of 
a  man  who,  having  used  the  interest  of  his  money,  begins 
to  dip  into  the  principal.  The  strength  a  man  gets  in  this 
way  is  just  so  much  taken  out  of  his  life-blood;  it  is  bor- 
rowing of  a  merciless  creditor,  who  w  ill  exact,  in  time,  the 
pound  of  flesh  nearest  his  heart. 

Much  of  the  irritability  which  spoils  home  happiness  i 
the  letting-down  from  the  over-excitement  of  stimulus. 
Some  will  drink  coffee,  when  they  own  every  day  that  it 
makes  them  nervous;  some  will  drug  themselves  with 
tobacco,  and  some  with  alcohol,  and,  for  a  few  hours  of 
extra  brightness,  give  themselves  and  their  friends  many 
hours  w  hen  amiability  or  agreeableness  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  people  calling  themselves  Christians 
who  live  in  miserable  thraldom,  forever  in  debt  to  Nature, 
forever  overdrawing  on  their  just  resources,  and  using  up 
their  patrimony,  because  they  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  break  away  from  a  miserable  appetite. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  numberless  indulgences  of 
the  palate,  which  tax  the  stomach  beyond  its  power,  and 
bring  on  all  the  horrors  of  indigestion.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  confirmed  dyspeptic  to  act  like  a  good 
Christian  ;  but  a  good  Christian  ought  not  to  become  a 
confirmed  dyspeptic.  Reasonable  self-control,  abstaining 
from  all  unseasonable  indulgence,  may  prevent  or  put  an 
end  to  dyspepsia,  and  many  suffer  and  make  their  friends 
suffer  only  because  they  will  persist  in  eating  what  they 
know  is  hurtful  to  them. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  worldly  business,  or  fashionable 
amusements,  or  the  gratification  of  appetite,  that  people 
are  tempted  to  overdraw  and  use  up  in  advance  their  life- 
force.  It  is  done  in  ways  more  insidious,  because  con- 
nected with  our  moral  and  religious  faculties.  There  are 
religious  exaltations  beyond  the  regular  pulse  and  beat- 
ings of  ordinary  nature,  that  quite  as  surely  gravitate 
downward  into  the  mire  of  irritability.  The  ascent  to  the 
third  heaven  lets  even  the  Apostle  down  to  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him. 

Thus  much  on  avoiding  unhealthy,  irritable  states. 
But  it  still  remains  that  a  large  number  of  people  will  be 
subject  to  them  unavoidably  for  these  reasons. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  other  kindred 
stimulants,  for  so  many  generations,  has  vitiated  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  so  that  it  is  not  what  it  was  in  former 
times.  Michelet  treats  of  this  subject  quite  at  large  in 
some  of  his  late  works;  and  we  have  to  face  the  fact  of  a 
generation  born  with  an  impaired  nervous  organization, 
who  will  need  constant  care  and  wisdom  to  avoid  un- 
healthy, morbid  irritation. 

There  is  a  temperament  called  the  liypochondriac,  to 
which  many  persons,  some  of  them  the  brightest,  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  gifted,  are  born  heirs — a  want 
of  balance  of  the  nervous  powers,  which  tends  constantly 
to  periods  of  high  excitement  and  consequent  depression 
— an  unfortunate  inheritance  for  the  possessor,  though  ac- 
companied often  with  the  greatest  talents.  Sometimes, 
too,  il  is  the  unfortunate  lot  of  those  who  have  not  talents, 
who  bear  its  burdens  and  its  anguish  without  its  rewards. 

People  of  this  temperament  are  subject  to  fits  of  gloom 
and  despondency,  of  nervotus  irritability  and  suffering, 
which  darken  the  aspect  of  the  whole  world  to  them, 
which  present  lying  reports  of  their  friends,  of  themselves, 
of  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  and  of  all  with  which 
they  have  to  do. 

Now  the  highest  philosophy  for  persons  thus  afflicted  is 
to  understand  themselves  and  their  tendencies;  to  know 
that  these  fits  of  gloom  and  depression  are  just  as  much 
a  form  of  disease  as  a  fever  or  a  toothache ;  to  icnow  that 
it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  disease  to  fill  the  mind  with 
wretched  illusion,  to  make  them  seem  miserable  and  un- 
lovely to  themselves,  to  make  their  nearest  friends  seem 
unjust  and  unkind,  to  make  all  events  appear  to  be  going 
wrong  and  tending  to  destruction  and  ruin. 

The  evils  and  burdens  of  such  a  temperament  arc  half 
removed  when  a  man  once  knows  that  he  has  it,  and  recog- 
nizes it  for  a  disease;  when  he  does  not  trust  himself  to. 


speak  and  art  in  those  bitter  hours  as  if  there  were  an 
truth  in  what  he  thinks  and  feels  and  sees.    He  who  h; 
not  attained  to  this  wisdom  overwhelms  his  friends  an 
his  family  with  the  waters  of  bitterness;  he  stintzs  with 
unjust  accusations,  and  makes  his  fireside  dreadful  with 
fancies  which  are  real  to  him,  but  false  as  the  ravings  of 
fever. 

A  sensible  person  thus  diseased,  who  has  found  out 
what  ails  him,  will  shut  his  mouth  resolutely,  not  to  give 
utterance  to  the  dark  thoughts  that  infest  his  soul. 

But  if  the  victim  of  these  glooms  is  once  tempted  to  lift 
'heir  heavy  load  by  the  use  of  any  stimulant  whatever,  he 
or  she  is  a  lost  man  or  woman.  It  is  from  this  sad  class 
more  than  any  other  that  the  vast  army  of  drunkards  and 
opium-eaters  is  recruited.  The  hypochondriacs  belong 
to  the  (  lass  so  well  described  by  that  brilliant  specimen 
of  them,  Dr.  Johnson-  those  who  can  practic  e  abstinence 
but  not  temperance.  They  cannot,  thev  will  not,  be  mod- 
erate. Whatever  stimulant  they  take  for  relief  will  create 
an  uncontrolable  appetite,  a  burning  passion.  The  tem- 
perament itself  lies  in  the  direction  of  insanity.  It  needs 
the  most  healthful,  careful,  even  regime  and  management 
fo  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  soundness;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  stimulants  deepens  its  gloom  almost  to  mad- 
ness. 

All  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children  should 
look  out  for,  and  understand,  the  signs  of  this  tempera- 
ment. Is  appears  in  early  childhood;  and  a  child  in- 
clined to  fits  of  depression  should  be  marked  as  a  subject 
of  the  most  thoughtful,  painstaking,  physical  and  moral 
training.  All  over-excitement  and  stimulus  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  whether  in  the  way  of  study,  amuse- 
ment or  diet.  ludicious  education  may  do  much  to  miti- 
gate the  unavoidable  pains  and  penalties  of  this  most  un- 
desirable inheritance. — Atlantic. 


BILL  NYE'S  MISFORTUNE. 


Our  readers  will  be  pained  to  learn  that  Bill  Nye.  the 
sparkling  humorist,  now  lies  at  his  home  in  Hudson,  Wis- 
consin, sufferu»g  the  tortures  of  the  damned  from  a  shat- 
tered leg.  On  Tuesday  last,  when  the  cyclone  swept 
shrieking  over  a  portion  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  out  with  his 
brother,  Frank  Nye,  i"  a  light  spring  wagon,  about  three 
miles  from  Clear  lake.  The  cyclone  caught  them,  hurled 
them  both  violently  to  the  ground,  and  as  a  result  Bill's 
left  leg  was  shattered  below  the  knee.  His  brother  left 
the  injured  humorist  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  in  asoak- 
ing  rain,  and  started  through  the  fallen  timber  for  help, 
and  poor  Bill  lay  there  and  suffered  for  two  hours  before 
a  party  of  axemen  could  reach  him  and  bear  him  away. 
As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Nye  has  been  in  precarious  health 
for  a  long  time,  and  this  second  misfortune  will  tax  his 
powers  of  endurance  to  the  utmost. 

And  right  here  we  desire  to  say  that  a  cyclone  that 
would  slip  up  behind  a  sick  man  who  was  too  weak  to 
defend  himself,  and  use  him  thus  is  devoid  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  honor  or  manhood,  and  should  be  condemned. 
From  all  thnt  can  be  learned,  Bill  was  riding  peaceably 
along,  conversing  with  his  brother  on  the  modern  plan  of 
salvation,  and  gave  the  cyclone  no  provocation  whatever 
to  act  as  it  did.  Without  a  word  of  warning  the  sneaking 
assassin  came  up  behind  him,  yanked  him  from  the  wagon, 
mopped  up  a  large  space  of  woodland  scenery  with  his 
helpless  form,  and  then  threw  him  down  and  jumped  on 
him  with  both  feet,  and  fled  howling  like  a  fiend  over  its 
devilish  work.  The  funnel-shaped  outlaw  is  in  future  no 
friend  of  ours.  We  are  peaceably  inclined,  and  not  given 
to  revengeful  feelings;  but  if  that  cyclone  will  call  at  this 
office  during  business  hours  we'll  take  it  back  to  the  bloody 
arena  in  our  private  alley  and  kick  it  so  full  of  holes  that 
it  can't  contain  it's  pent-up  feelings.  We  are  no  bully, 
but  we  can  lick  that  cyclone,  with  both  feet  tied  behind 
our  back! 

Dozens  of  alleged  "  funny  men  "  will  issue  extras,  in  a 
mad  race  to  see  which  shall  be  first  to  speak  of  this  affair 
as  an  act  of  Providence.  It's  no  such  thing.  Providence 
has  nothing  against  Bill  Nye.  It  loves  him,  for  he  has 
done  more  to  drive  trouble  and  sorrow  from  the  hearts 
and  faces  of  its  children  than  any  humorous  writer  in 
America.  His  quaint,  jolly,  irresistible  work  goes  into 
every  home,  and  wherever  it  appears  joy  supplants  sorrow, 
and  tears  are  hidden  by  healthful  smiles.  While  his 
articles  are  being  read  grief  is  forgotten,  and  troublous 
cares  fade  from  the  memory.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
a  sufferer— oftentimes  confined  to  his  bed— yet  he  lay  be- 
neath the  cloud,  as  the  sun  of  heaven  often  lies  beneath 
the  clouds  above,  sending  forth  his  gleams  of  sunshine 
through  every  rift. 

Bill  Nye's  jolly  writings  are  an  index  to  his  home  life. 
Providence  has  blessed  him  with  one  of  the  happiest 
families  on  earth,  a  wife  and  two  sweet  little  prattling 
girls— Bessie  and  Winnie,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly  at- 
tached. He  is  the  sun  around  which  they  revolve,  happy- 
faced  satellites,  and  no  gloom  or  clouds  are  ever  seen  in 
the  Nye  cottage  when  "  papa  "  is  at  home.  There  is  not 
a  happier  family  circle  in  America. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  reading  world  will  be  turned 
upon  the  neat  cottage  on  the  hill  at  Hudson,  and  the 
heavens  which  surround  the  throne  of  grace  will  be 
pierced  by  thousands  of  earnest  prayers  for  the  speedy 
recovery  of  one  whose  work  it  has  ever  been  to  scatter 
sunshine  broadcast  over  the  land.  Tears  of  sympathy 
will  blind  the  eyes  that  have  been  wont  to  sparkle  with 
merriment  over  his  imcom parable  wit,  for  the  world  loves 
him.—  St.  Paul  Herald. 


One  of  the  wards  of  the  nation,  living  in  Alapaha,  Geor 
gia,  recently  got  happy  over  his  religious  prospec's,  and, 
jumping  up  from  his  seat,  astonished  the  good  brethren 
and  sisters  byshoutiiiL':  "('.lory  to  Cod!    I'se  redeemed, 
I'se  redeemed!  and  I  don't  give  a  d— n  who  knows  it! 


Scene— Recitation  room  ;  freshman  division  in  French  : 
Tutor.    Mr.  O.,  what  is  six  times  six,  in  French? 
Mr.  O.  (promptly  and  innocently).    Thirty-six,  sir. 
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NO  REPLY  TO  1NGERSOLL. 

To  our  surprise  and  regret,  none  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  city  have  responded  to  our  invitation  to  reply  to  Col- 
onel Ingersoll,  who,  at  our  request,  gave  written  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions  propounded  to  him  by  us.  These 
questions  covered  the  main  grounds  of  variance  existing 
between  the  agnostic  orator  and  the  clergy.  They  put 
Ingersoll  upon  the  record,  and  if  his  assertions  be  false, 
or  his  reasoning  bad,  the  defenders  of  the  faith  could 
wish,  it  seems  to  us,  no  fairer  opportunity  to  meet  and 
overthrow  him,  if  they  are  able. 

Possibly,  the  learned  theologians  of  San  Francisco  do 
not  deem  Colonel  Ingersoll  a  foeman  worthy  of  their 
steel.  Perhaps  they  fancy  that  the  weakness  of  his  argu- 
ments is  the  best  answer  that  can  be  made  to  them. 
Whatever  be  their  motive  for  ignoring  his  gage,  thrown 
down  in  The  San  Franciscan,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  make  a  grave  mistake  in  remaining  silent  under  his 
challenge — a  mistake  that  does  serious  injury  to  the  cause 
of  the  church.  It  is  mere  folly  to  endeavor  to  belittle 
Ingersoll.  His  immense  popularity  as  a  speaker  and 
writer  is  not  owing  wholly  to  the  charm  of  his  oratorical 
and  literary  style.  He  voices  the  unbelieving  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  makes  converts  by  the  thousand.  The  de- 
sire to  hear  him  and  read  him  has  not  diminished  since 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  The  size  of  the  audiences 
which  listened  to  him  in  this  city  during  his  recent  visit, 
and  Fhe  demand  for  last  week's  San  Franciscan,  contain- 
ing his  contribution,  prove  this  incontestibly.  Although 
an  extra  edition  of  the  paper  was  printed,  it  has  been  ex- 
hausted; and  to  meet  the  call,  not  only  from  the  city  but 
from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  we  have  reprinted  his  answers 
in  the  present  number.  It  is  the  same  story  everywhere. 
There  is  no  lecturer  on  the  rostrum  who  can  attract  such 
crowds  in  any  city  of  the  Union.  His  books  have  a 
steady  and  large  sale  throughout  the  country.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  world  to-day  who  is  doing  more  injury  to 
orthodox  Christianity  than  is  Ingersoll.  .He  is  the  most 
effective  enemy  the  church  has,  because  he  is  able  to 
make  the  arguments  of  infidelity  wonderfully  interesting 
and  amusing  to  the  average  man.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  we  repeat  that  the  clergymen  of  San  Francisco 
make  a  mistake  in  refusing  to  recognize  him  as  an  anta- 
gonist of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  their  attention. 

Before  his  departure,  Colonel  Ingersoll  gave  the  editor 
of  The  San  Franciscan  a  promise  that,  should  any  response 
to  him  by  a  clergyman  appear  in  this  paper,  he  would  for- 
ward his  reply.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
fine  opening  for  debate  with  the  famous  infidel.  If  San 
Francisco  has  a  preacher  who  is  clever  enough  to  con- 
quer Ingersoll,  he  could  not  wish  for  a  better  occasion 
to  do  the  good  work  than  is  thus  presented.  Fame,  and 
perhaps  fortune,  awaits  this  clergyman. 


A  GREAT  AND  GOOD  JEW. 

The  hundredth  birthday  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  the 
famous  Jewish  philanthropist,  will  occur  on  the  24th  of 
the  present  month.  It  speaks  well  for  the  world  that  a 
fame  resting  upon  good  deeds  has  spread  so  widely  as  his. 
Wherever  there  is  civilization,  wherever  there  are  men  of 
generous  feeling,  honor  will  be  done  this  veteran,  whose 
beneficent  life  has  lighted  up  so  many  dark  pages  of  the 
century's  history.  While  the  celebration  of  his  birthday 
will  be  largely  under  the  direction  of  his  co-religionists, 
for  whom  he  has  done  so  much,  men  and  women  of  all 
creeds  will  join  in  testifying  to  their  respect  for  the  noble 
old  Hebrew,  whose  charity  has  known  no  bound  of  re- 
ligion or  race.    He  belongs  to  the  world. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was  born  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  in 
1784,  where  his  ancestors  had  sought  refuge  from  perse- 
cution in  Spain.  His  father,  a  man  of  wealth,  became  a 
merchant  in  England,  and  thither  the  son  was  taken  at 
an  early  age.  In  1812  he  was  married  to  Judith  Cohen, 
a  sister-in-law  of  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild,  the  founder 
of  the  London  branch  of  the  great  backing  house  of  the 
Rothschilds.  Public  attention  was  first  called  to  him  in 
1827  because  of  his  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine.    In'1837  he  was'elected  |High  Sheriff 


of  London  and  Middlesex,  which  office  carries  with  it 
the  title  of  knighthood.  In  1847  Queen  Victoria,  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  to  his  race  at  home  and  abroad, 
created  him  a  baronet.  The  chief  points  of  Sir  Moses's 
public  career  as  a  philanthropist  are  so  well  known  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recite  them.  His  journeys  to 
Palestine,  Turkey,  Russia,  Morocco,  Rome,  and  else- 
where in  behalf  of  his  persecuted  race,  his  personal 
pleadings  with  Sultan,  Czar  and  Emperor  for  justice  and 
protection  to  the  oppressed,  the  almost  royal  receptions 
that  met  him  in  England  on  his  returns  from  these  mis- 
sions of  benevolence— all  this  is  familiar  history.  In  his 
private  life  Sir  Moses  has  been  a  good  providence  to  the 
poor  of  England. 

The  Jews  of  all  lands  are  proud,  and  naturally,  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore.  The  race  is  so  indefatigable  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  race  for  the  dollar,  in  which  we  are  all  en- 
gaged, that  envy  has  stereotyped  the  reproach  that  the 
Jew  is  but  a  money-getter.  And  although  the  race  has 
given  mankind  a  Savior,  and  names  which  impart  luster 
to  the  roll  of  those  who  have  won  fame  in  science,  art 
and  literature,  the  reproach  is  ever  on  the  tongue  of  the 
thoughtless.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  is  a  noble  answer  to 
this  vulgar  sneer. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  this  city,  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th,  there  is  to  be  a  centenary  celebration,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Order  B'nai  li'rith.  No  man  can  at- 
tend who  will  not  honor  himself  by  being  there. 


THE  DEMOCRACY'S  ONLY  HOPE. 

The  history  of  the  presidential  canvass  of  1880  is  being  re- 
peated w  ith  great  fidelity  in  this  of  1884.  In  18S0  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  of  battle  was  persistent  attack  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  Republican  candidate.  It  is  the  same  this 
year.  The  Republicans  pushed  the  tariff  to  the  front, 
and  insisted  that  it  was  the  chief  question  involved  in  the 
contest.  They  are  doing  it  again.  In  1880,  as  now,  the 
Democrats  declared  that  the  tariff  was  not  in  issue,  and 
ignored  it.  Their  reply  in  1880  to  Republican  argument 
in  favor  of  protection  was  to  hammer  away  at  Garfield's 
character.  Their  answer  in  1884  is  identical,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  Blaine  instead  of  Garfield  comes  in 
for  their  blows.  All  the  signs  point  to  the  parallel  being 
continued  till  it  ends  in  a  Democratic  defeat. 

Garfield  was  elected  mainly  because  he  stood  for  pro- 
tection. So  will  Blaine  be.  Great  as  is  the  incapacity 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  profiting  by  the  teachings  of 
experience,  it  would  argue  superhuman  stupidity  and  ob- 
stinacy for  it  to  refuse  to  understand  the  significance  of 
two  such  Republican  victories.  After  Novenfber  it  will 
have  learned,  if  it  is  capable  of  learning  anything,  that  no 
party  can  win  by  dodging  the  tariff  issue.  As  there  is 
one  party  already  committed  to  protection,  there  is  no 
room  for  another.  The  opposition  must  be  for  free  trade 
or  nothing.  The  Democrats  have  tried  to  be  for  noth- 
ing, with  signal  success. 

The  Republicans  charge  the  Democrats  with  being  for 
free  trade,  and  the  people  lielieve  them,  though  the  Dem- 
ocrats make  strenuous  denials  when  the  party  is  in  the 
market  for  votes.  Four  years  ago  the  Democrats  declared 
for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only— which  would  be  as  near  free 
trade  as  a  country  could  get  that  should  derive  any  in- 
come from  taxing  imports.  This  year  the  platform  calls 
for  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  incidental  protection.  This 
is  a  mere  shuffle.  It  offends  free  traders,  and  does  not 
attract  protectionists,  when  there  is  an  out-and-out  pro- 
tection party  in  the  field.  Moreover,  nobody,  whatever 
may  be  his  views  as  to  the  tariff,  respects  a  coward. 

Undoubtedly  the  Democratic  party  is  in  a  distressing 
iituation.  The  majority  of  the  people  favor  protection. 
Knowing  this,  the  party,  in  its  natural  wish  for  power, 
butters  with  protection  the  bread  which  it  offers  to  some 
voters,  and  with  free  trade  that  which  it  holds  out  to 
others.  The  only  hope  for  the  Democratic  party  is  to 
stop  shamming,  come  out  frankly  for  free  trade,  and  set 
itself  to  the  task  of  converting  a  majority  to  its  views. 
Its  best  and  ablest  men  are  free  traders.  The  usefulness 
of  these  is  all  but  destroyed  in  the  canvass  by  the  quib- 
bling and  evasive  attitude  of  their  party.  On  a  candid 
free  trade  platform  these  men  might  do  wonders.  The 
number  of  prominent  Democrats  who  desire  their  party 
to  lay  aside  its  humiliating  and  defeat-winning  disguises 
is  steadily  growing.  Some  of  them  speak  out  very  plainly 
and  hopefully.  For  example,  Mr.  Bookwalter,  who  was 
a  few  years  ago  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Ohio,  in  a  recent  interview  with  the  London  Pall  Mali 
Gazelle,  said  courageously : 

We  arc  waking  up  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  tree-trade 
question  is  coming  to  the  front.  It  is  the  great  issue  which  will 
succeed  the  dead  issues  of  the  war.  We  exiiect  great  things  front 
this  presidential  campaign.    There  is  an  impression  abroad  that 


the  Cleveland  platform  is  not  as  thorough-going  for  free  trade  as 
we  might  desire.  This  is  a  mistake.  In  the  party  platform 
adopted  by  the  Democrats  they  have  declared  substantially  for  a 
"  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  and  in  that  simple  phrase  lies  the  whole 
programme  for  tariff  reform.  Why,  the  Democratic  party  is  now 
committed  to  that  doctrine,  and  the  tariff  tor  revenue  only  will 
mean  practically  the  cutting  down  our  present  customs  duties  by 
three-fourths,  abolishing  a  great  many,  and  generally  bringing 
America  into  the  front  rank  of  free-trade  nations.  This  is  the 
fact,  and  its  realization  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  success 
with  which  we  can  rouse  the  American  citizen  to  takcan  interest 
in  the  cpjestion. 

Talk  like  this  will  terrify  the  Democrats  who  are  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  of  principle  for  the  sake  of  votes — 
the  sort  of  Democrats  who  were  at  the  front  as  leaders  in 
the  campaign  of  1880,  and  who  are  heading  the  fight  this 
year  as  well ;  but  Democrats  who  believe  it  is  better  to  be 
honest  than  to  be  successful  will  applaud  Mr.  Book- 
waiter,  and  wish  that  bold  men  of  his  stamp,  and  not 
shifty,  temporizing  politicians,  had  the  shaping  of  their 
party's  policy.   

MUST  THE  BOSSES  RULE  US? 

It  is  not  often  that  people  complain  when  others  do 
their  work  for  them ;  but  occasionally  such  generosity,  so  far 
from  awakening  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  in  the  recipients 
of  the  favor,  provokes  them  to  excessive  indignation.  The 
noise  of  one  of  these  extraordinary  bursts  of  ungracious 
anger  is  now  heard  in  this  city,  and  all  because  two  self- 
sacrificing  citizens  have  determined  to  relieve  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  of  the  mental  and  physical  toil  involved 
in  providing  a  municipal  government.  These  two  public 
benefactors  are  not,  as  might  be  supi>osed,  famous  states- 
men or  philanthropists,  but  humble  and  obscure  men — 
one  of  whom  keeps  just  a  common  saloon,  and  the  other 
is  without  known  occupation,  though  a  search  of  the 
City  Directory  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is  recorded  therein 
as  a  stock-broker.  One  is  known  as  Chris  Buckley,  and 
the  other  as  Bill  Higgins.  So  determined  are  these  two 
men  to  serve  their  fellow-creatures  that  no  ingratitude  or 
abuse  can  swerve  them  from  their  high  purpose.  They 
would  be  glad  to  have  thanks  for  their  labor,  of  course, 
but  if  no  thanks  are  forthcoming,  they  will  go  on  with 
the  good  work  just  the  same.  Even  as  the  parent,  when 
the  child  kicks  and  screams  and  refuses  its  medicine, 
kindly  but  firmly  opens  its  jaws  and  forces  down  the  dose, 
so  these  noble  souls  'persevere  in  their  intention  to  give 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  a  municipal  government, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

There  arc  present  signs,  however,  that  the  patient  may 
prove  too  strong  for  the  doctors.  The  dose  has  been  so 
nauseous  that  all  but  the  toughest  stomachs  retch  under 
it.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  we  are  among  the  un- 
grateful. We  had  rather  do  some  of  the  work  necessary 
to  provide  government  for  the  city  than  to  leave  it  all  to 
Messrs.  Buckley  and  Higgins.  We  are  in  favor  of  the 
anti-boss  movement  and  an  independent  ticket. 

But  we  have  little  sympathy  with  the  sort  of  political 
virtue  which  is  S|jcnding  its  strength  in  cries  of  rage  at  the 
wickedness  of  Boss  Buckley  and  Boss  Higgins.  They 
are  the  inevitable  fruit  of  the  people's  neglect  of  duty. 
They  are  not  a  bit  worse  than  the  general  run  of  men — 
only  a  good  deal  smarter.  They  make  a  business  of  poli- 
tics, and  have  the  customary  advantage  of  professionals 
over  amateurs.  Bosses  grow  up  in  every  city  of  the 
Union.  The  people  fail  to  observe  the  simplest  sanitary 
laws  of  politics,  and  the  naturally  resulting  disease  is  boss 
rule.  The  cure  does  not  lie  in  screaming,  but  in  remov- 
ing the  cause  of  the  disease. 

There  never  was  a  better  time  than  now  to  grapple  with 
the  bosses.  They  have  gone  too  far.  Success  has  made 
them  over-bold,  and  deceived  them  into  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  need  of  making  even  the  concession  of  a 
decent  hypocrisy.  They  have  gone  about  their  scheming 
so  impudently  and  undisguisedly  that  everybody  knew 
before  the  conventions  met  who  the  nominees  were  to  be. 
The  tickets  were  predicted  in  print  by  the  reporters,  the 
phonographs  of  street  and  saloon  rumor.  They  have  be- 
fore all  eyes  spread  a  game  under  the  rules  of  which  the 
players — the  people  of  the  city — cannot  but  know  that  if 
Buckley  loses  Higgins  must  win,  and  vicerersa;  so  that  in 
any  event  the  loot  will  remain  in  the  family,  and  be  ami- 
cably divided  in  the  back  room  of  either  the  Alhambra 
or  Mint  saloon.  Such  compromises  as  they  have  made 
with  dissentients  have  served  but  to  advertise  their  abso- 
lute command  of  the  machinery  of  the  parties.  Every 
citizen  knows  that  if  he  is  forced  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican  tickets,  in  casting 
his  vote  he  is  but  signifying  his  preference  for  the  boss 
that  shall  rule  over  him.  Every  man  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  mercenary  army  of  either  Higgins  or. of  Buckley 
revolts  against  being  compelled  to  degrade  his  ballot  to 
such  a  declaration.    These  armies  are  all-powerful  in 
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making  the  regular  nominations,  and  they  are  powerful, 
too,  on  election  day;  but  there  are  more  than  enough 
men  in  the  city  to  vote  them  down.  This  cannot  be 
done,  though,  without  organization,  and  there  is  still  time 
for  that. 

We  believe  a  non-partisan  municipal  ticket,  made  up  of 
the  best  material  on  both  the  regular  ones,  and  reinforced 
from  the  outside  where  needed,  can  be  elected.  Any- 
way, such  a  ticket  should  be  put  forward,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  give  self-respecting  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  register  in  a  -formal  way  at  the  ballot-box  their  detes- 
tation of  boss  rule.  A  strong  protest  against  machine 
methods  would  go  a  good  way  towards  breaking  them 
down  hereafter. 


DEFYING  DECENCY. 

In  last  week's  San  Franciscan,  after  showing  that  there 
are  over  four  thousand  places  in  this  city  where  liquor 
is  sold  at  retail,  and  that  more  than  twelve  million  dollars 
are  passed  over  their  counters  yearly,  we  remarked  that 
"  the  only  reason  the  whisky  business  is  not  more  rigidly 
regulated  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  peace  and 
morals  is  that  the  saloon  men  and  their  hangers-on  are  so 
powerful  in  numbers  and  money  that  no  political  party 
dares  to  take  a  stand  hostile  to  the  continuance  of  their 
privileges."  The  saloon-keepers  are  perfectly  aware  of 
their  power,  and  are  not  deterred  from  using  it  openly  by 
any  fear  of  arousing  retaliatory  action  on  the  part  of  the 
non-whisky-selling  portion  of  the  community.  A  notable 
illustration  of  this  contempt  for  public  opinion  has  been 
given  within  a  few  days  by  the  organization  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  "  dives  "  for  the  furtherance  of  their  interests 
at  the  coming  election.  The  dives  are  the  dens  where 
low  theatrical  performances  are  given  and  sloggers  slog 
one  another,  while  women  wait  upon  the  beer  tables. 
They  are  a  combination  ol  gin-mill,  theater  and  brothel. 
They  are  vile  temples  of  the  coarsest  vice,  and  potent 
agencies  for  the  debasement  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of 
the  city.  The  men  who  own  these  places  have  organized 
themselves  into  a  club  for  the  declared  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  election  of  such  candidates  for  seats  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  as  will  not  pledge  themselves  against 
the  "'dive  ordinances  "  now  on  the  books.  F.  Rakeman, 
the  treasurer  of  this  precious  organization,  said  to  a 
reporter  of  the  Alta,  on  Sunday  last: 

We  have  138  names  on  the  roll,  and  we  expect  to  increase  the 
list  to  200.  Our  right  is  to  vote  against  all  candidates  for  Super- 
visors who  are  inclined  to  vote  for  these  "dive  "  ordinances.  We 
claim  the  right  to  keep  open  our  places  of  business  as  long  as  we 
please,  and  we  deny  the  right  of  any  set  of  men  to  cut  off  any 
part  of  our  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  At  present  about 
three-fourths  of  our  members  are  Democrats  and  one-fourth  Re- 
publicans, but  when  the  organization  is  completed  we  will  stand 
half-and-half.  After  this  election  we  will  keep  up  our  organiza- 
tion as  a  social  club,  and  we  will  always  be  ready  with  it  for  a 
local  campaign.  We  don't  care  anything  for  party  politics  in  this 
fight.    All  we  want  is  to  look  out  for  our  own  business. 

So,  the  'atest  demand  of  the  local  "  liquor  interest "  is 
that  it  shall  be  freed  from  all  police  control.  Evidently 
the  "  Licensed  Taxpayers,"  as  these  dive-owners  have 
dubbed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  this  collective  ac- 
tion, rely  upon  the  "moral  support"  of  the  rest  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  four  thousand  and  odd  whisky-saloons, 
and  of  the  gangs  of  drunkards  and  ruffians  who  hang 
around  their  places  of  business,  else  they  would  not  be 
so  bold. 

We  hope  that  some  of  the  candidates  who  may  be  ap- 
proached by  the  committee  of  the  dive-keepers  and  asked, 
under  penalty  of  being  knifed  on  election  day,  to  pledge 
themselves  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  already  far  too 
few  and  lax  dive  ordinances,  will  have  the  courage  to  defy 
the  wretches,  and  make  public  through  the  press  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  threatened.  We  do  not  want  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  in  San  Francisco  a  supervisorial  district 
in  which  decency  is  so  dead  that  a  candidate  could  not 
win  on  the  issue  that  would  be  thus  raised.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  whisky  question  squarely  presented  to  the 
whole  city  some  time,  by  the  nomination  of  a  ticket 
pledged  throughout  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
saloon  licenses,  the  increase  of  their  cost,  and  to  the  rig- 
orous regulation  of  the  business  generally.  We  know  as 
well  as  anybody  how  unlikely  it  is  that  such  a  revolution 
in  local  political  methods  as  the  nomination  of  such  a 
ticket  wouid  signify  will  ever  occur.  Nevertheless,  this 
organization  of  the  dive-kecpers  gives  at  least  slight  ground 
for  hope  that  the  reputable  elements  may  at  some  time  be 
stung  into  political  activity  by  the  audacity  and  insolence 
of  the  whisky  tribe. 


The  fact  that  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  of  Washington, 
is  a  lawyer,  reputed  to  have  considerable  practice  in  the 
courts  of  that  city,  led  people  who  had  read  of  her 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  she  was  a  woman  of  sense. 


Her  formal  acceptance  of  a  nomination  for  the  presidency 
(given  by  a  few  addle-brained  women  in  this  city),  and  her 
apparent  seriousness  in  regarding  herself  as  a  candidate 
before  the  country,  must,  however,  convince  everbody 
that  she  is  a  fool.  She  knows,  of  course,  that  she  has  as 
good  a  legal  right  to  run  for  the  throne  of  Morocco  as  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  she  knows  that 
everybody  else  knows  it.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  cause 
of  woman's  political  advancement  that  so  many  of  its 
champions  are  of  that  disagreeable  variety  of  the  race 
who  are  willing  to  purchase  notoriety  at  any  price;  who 
would  rather  be  known  only  to  be  laughed  at  than  not  to 
be  known  at  all.  Women  of  this  sort  are  so  odious  to 
every  moderately  sensitive  and  sensible  person  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  self-respecting  women,  however  anxious 
they  may  be  to  serve  their  sex,  shrink  from  being  known 
as  workers  in  a  common  cause  with  them.  The  occasional 
crank — that  pestiferous  human  mixture  of  stupidity  and 
vanity — curses  every  reform  movement ;  but  cranks  seem 
to  be  in  the  majority  among  the  publicly  known  woman- 
suffragists. 

The  Congregational  Club,  at  its  meeting  this  week,  dis- 
cussed the  important  and  interesting  question,  "  Which 
of  the  presidential  candidates  should  we  vote  for? "  The 
club  is  composed  of  Congregational  preachers,  twenty- 
three  of  whom  were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  dis- 
cussion developed  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  pastors 
favored  Mr.  Cleveland's  election.  The  reasons  for  this 
were  evidently  regarded  as  self-evident,  since  none  of 
the  brethren  deemed  it  worth  while  to  state  them.  The 
Prohibition  sentiment  was  very  strong ;  but  most  of  the 
preachers  declared  themselves  for  Mr.  Blaine.  A  vote 
was  taken  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  with  this  result : 
For  Blaine,  14;  for  St.  John,  7;  undecided,  2.  It  js  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  pastors  of  the  Congregational  churches 
reflect  the  political  sentiment  of  their  congregations. 
Church  sentiment  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  identical  with 
church  sentiment  the  country  over.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Christian  people  generally  cannot  reconcile  it 
with  their  consciences  to  vote  for  a  presidential  candidate 
guilty  of  the  sin  to  which  Cleveland  has  confessed.  The 
church  vote  is  a  very  large  one,  and  it  will  go  with  the 
Republicans.   

Controller  Dunn's  success  as  a  miner  after  missing  gold 
is  astonishing.  His  latest  discovery  of  abstracted  treasure 
is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  loss  to  the 
people  this  time  is  over  $31,000.  The  Controller  charges 
ex-Secretary  of  State  D.  M.  Burns  with  having  appropri- 
ated this  amount  of  money  by  a  patient  and  ingenious 
system  of  theft,  which  was  put  into  operation  during  the 
first  week  of  his  incumbency,  and  continued  working 
smoothly  down  to  the  last.  Mr.  Burns  has  been  arrested. 
He  admits  the  stealing,  but  disputes  the  Controller's 
total,  and  sneers  through  the  bars  at  Mr.  Dunn  as  "a 
man  who  is  eternally  making  a  record."  The  sneer  is 
deserved.  Controller  Dunn  has  made,  and  continues  to 
make,  a  remarkable  record,  qs  an  official  who,  not  con- 
tent with  drawing  his  salary  for  as  little  work  as  may  be, 
discharges  the  duties  of  his  office  energetically,  and  de- 
votes his  leisure  to  hunting  down  and  sending  to  jail  ex- 
public  servants  who  improved  their  opportunities  while  in 
office  to  plunder  the  people.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dunn  has 
made  a  record  so  amazingly  good  that  he  has-  probably 
destroyed  his  chance  for  a  renomination  by  his  boss-ridden 
party.   

The  Chicago  Current  thinks  it  would  be  a  wise  and 
republican  thing  for  all  the  political  national  conventions 
to  interdict  the  recruiting  of  professional  clubs,  as  the 
thing  is  getting  to  have  a  military  look,  "  and  will  surely 
breed  trouble  if  allowed  to  develop."  This  is  a  serious 
view  to  take  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  not  without  founda- 
tion. The  absurdity  of  the  thing,  however,  is  the»chief 
present  objection  to  it.  Why  men  should  go  peacocking 
about  in  gaudy  uniform,  merely  because  they  intend  to 
vote  for  this  or  that  candidate  for  office,  is  what  puzzles 
most  people  who  are  not  themselves  guilty  of  the  folly. 


Until  recently  the  Democrats  appeared  to  be  hopeful 
of  carrying  Ohio,  but  now  that  the  day  of  decisive  battle 
is  near  they  are  losing  heart,  and  doing  what  they  can  in 
advance  to  break  the  effect  of  a  defeat.  It  is  melancholy 
work.  The  Ohio  election  will  come  as  near  to  deciding 
the  presidential  contest  as  any  preliminary  fight  could. 
The  great  mass  of  wavering  voters  will  take  their  cue  from 
the  result  there,  and  hasten  with  noble  zeal  to  get  upon 
the  winning  side.  The  Democrats  will  struggle,  of  course, 
up  to  the  last  moment,  but  a  Republican  victory  in  Ohio 
willjeave  them  without  real  hope. 


The  public  domain  is  falling  under  private  owners! 
at  a  rate  which  will  soon  exhaust  it.  In  Dakota  aloii 
last  year  an  area  of  government  land  was  disposed  of 
larger  than  either  Belgium,  Greece,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark,  Servia,  or  Switzerland.  A  territory  the  size  of 
Italy  was  parceled  out  by  the  Land  Office  to  individual 
buyers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
very  little  public  land  worth  buying,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, now  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies. 


We  are  really  making  some  advance  in  our  politics. 
The  bloody  shirt  has  made  its  appearance  in  this  cam- 
paign only  in  a  furtive  way — even  the  most  antiquated 
waver  of  the  tiresome  old  rag  seeming  to  feel  more  than 
half  ashamed  of  his  work,  and  quite  conscious  that  the 
public  regarded  him  as  a  nuisance. 


•ECHOES  OF  THE.  WEEK. 


We  were  under  the  impression  that  the  regular  army 
and  the  militia  offered  ample  facilities  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  military  titles  by  simple  American  citizens  who 
have  a  fancy  for  embroidered  names.  The  demand, 
however,  has  created  a  new  source  of  supply — the  uni- 
formed campaign  clubs.  We  see  by  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  the  murder  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  "  Morrow 
Guard"  by  a  sergeant  in  the  same  company,  that  the  of- 
ficers of  these  gaudy  organizations  are  to  retain  their  titles, 
not  only  during  life,  but  after  death. 

The  collapse  of  John  McCullough,  the  actor,  is  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  known  of  his  condition  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  go  to 
pieces  long  ago.  Nature  has  at  last  taken  her  revenge, 
and  McCullough's  physical  and  mental  health  is  now  in 
keeping  with  his  morals. 

Mr.  Bierce,  of  the  Wasp,  has  a  strong  dislike — not  alto- 
gether unshared  by  ourselves — for  the  original  poetry  pub- 
lished in  the  The  San  Franciscan,  for  which,  to  gratify  a 
sentimental  public,  we  make  a  large  outlay.  He  has 
objected  hotly  to  a  sentinel  with  a  spire,  to  which  Mr. 
Hector  A.  Stuart  recently,  in  these  columns,  likened 
Monte  Diablo— the  bard  adding  the  information  that  the 
tempests  of  ages  "have  smote"  said  spired  sentinel  in 
vain.  But  if  Mr.  Bierce  forbids  us  to  print  Mr.  Stuart's 
verses,  what  does  he  say  to  this : 

If  the  material  conditions  that  evolute  thought  and  constitute 

the  base  of  all  our  sensations 
Are  simply  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  mystical  cloud — the 

semi-condensations 
Of  the  Eternal  Atoms  of  an  Infinite  Universe,  the  sole  effects  of 

Attraction  and  Repulsion — 
Then  no  intent,  no  purpose  or  design  doth  nature  know — naught 

but  an  Eternal  Evolution 
Within  that  Infinite  Mystical  Nebular  Cloud — then  no  thought 

was  there  implied,  none  expressed. 
No  "  preliminary  "  plans,  no  delineated  sketch  was  needed — for 

on  each  atom  Eternally  impressed 
liy  Father  Time,  was  an  Infinite  Nature's  Will.    Her  Laws  are 

inexorably  beyond  a  change; 
But  Her  atoms,  constituting  all  existences,  arc  boundless  in  ex- 
tent and  evoluting  range. 

We  have  been  offered  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  lines 
off  the  same  piece,  by  the  author,  but  withhold  our  de- 
cision until  Mr.  Bierce — who  writes  poetry  himself  some- 
times, we  believe — has  informed  us  of  his  judgment  upon 
the  sample. 

The  country  has  for  the  past  week  or  two  subordinated 
its  interest  in  Count  Morisini's  daughter  and  her  coach- 
man to  the  regular  business  of  life,  and  the  daily  move- 
ments of  the  chaste  pair  are  no  longer  telegraphed  over 
the  Union.  In  the  absence  of  news  concerning  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schelling,  the  following  bit  of  information  from 
Hartford  helps  to  fill  the  void: 

Miss  Ella  E.  Hubbard,  youngest  daughter  of  ex-Governor 
Hubbard,  deceased,  who  ran  away  with  her  father's  coachman 
four  years  ago,  was  married  again  last  night  (September  25)  to 
Clark  Smedfey,  an  expressman.  After  her  early  escapade  her 
father  refused  to  see  her.  The  couple  lived  unhappily,  and  were 
soon  divorced.    Smedley  met  her  in  New  York. 

Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell,  the  leper  of  local  politics,  whose 
imagination  pictures  heaven  as  a  Coroner's  office,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  recent  speeches  threw  out  a  tempting 
bait  for  votes  by  shouting:  "  If  I  am  elected  Coroner, 
and  a  freeman  kills  one  of  the  bosses,  or  one  of  their 
henchmen,  and  the  case  is  brought  before  me,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide." 
But  assassination,  as  a  means  of  ameliorating  the  evils  of 
politics,  has  passed  out  of  fashion.  Dr.  O'Donnell,  we 
see,  is  permitted  to  ride  in  safety  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cessions of  both  parties. 

|udge  Sullivan  is  taking  his  own  time  about  making  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  Senator  Sharon  and  Miss  Hill 
were  married  or  not.  He  delays  his  decision,  regardless 
of  the  agonies  which  Sarah  and  William  are  necessarily 
suffering  in  their  dreadful  suspense.  Even  the  faithful 
Neilson  has  some  claim  upon  sympathy.  Since  Sharon, 
if  proved  to  be  unmarried,  will  undoubtedly  do  his  best 
to  send  this  afflicted  man  to  San  Quentin,  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  he  should  ardently  desire  to  know  just  what 
his  chances  are  to  continue  wearing  unstriped  raiment. 
Judge  Sullivan  should  remember  that,  while  election  day 
may  seem  disagreeably  near  to  him,  four  weeks  are  an 
age  to  people  in  the  situation  of  this  interesting  trio ;  and 
therefore,  regardless  of  the  political  effect,  His  Honor 
should  touch  off  his  bomb  at  once. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WERE  WE  BEASTS  OF  THE  FIELD? 


Richard  A.  Prostor  undertakes  to  show  in  Belgravia 
that  man  at  one  time  went  upon  all-fours.  In  the  course 
of  his  argument  he  says: 

The  bony  structure  of  the  human  frame  gives  further 
evidence  which  there  is  no  mistaking  of  the  comparative 
recentness  of  the  change  to  the  upright  posture.  W  e  ran 
trace  in  the  bones  of  the  various  races  of  men  a  distinct 
progression  from  the  forms  observable  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals. Thus  the  bones  of  the  negro  leg  are  much  nearer 
in  form  to  the  corresponding  bones  in  animals  than  are 
the  bones  of  the  European  lower  extremities.  Hut  it  is 
in  the  pelvis  that  we  see  the  progress  of  development 
most  clearly  marked.  Quadrupeds  have  a  box-shaped 
pelvis.  The  ape's  pelvis  usually  measures  more  from 
front  to  back  than  from  side  to  side.  The  pelvis  of  Eu- 
ropean races  is  oval,  the  diameter  from  front  to  back 
measuring  less  than  the  diameter  from  side  to  side.  Now, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  negro  the  pelvis  is  wedge- 
shaped,  or  elongated  from  front  to  back  like  the  ape's. 
The  Mongolian  pelvis  is  square  or  box-shaped  ;  the  pelvis 
of  the  Red  Indian  is  round.  It  is  only  when  we  reach 
the  Aryan  races  that  we  find  the  oval  pehis,  with  the 
greater  diameter  from  side  to  side.  Hut  in  young  children 
even  of  European  parentage  we  find  the  box-shaped 
pelvis,  in  company  with  a  prominent  abdomen  like  that  of 
the  gorilla.  Examining  this  question  mechanically,  we 
may  say,  with  Professor  Weber,  of  Honn,  that  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  longer  a  race  had  remained  in  an 
upright  position,  the  lower  is  the  sacrum,  and  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  approach  the  larger  lateral  extension  of 
the  European  pelvis.  The  front  to  back  diameter  of 
the  ape's  pelvis  is  usually  greater  than  the  measurement 
from  side  to  side.  A  similar  condition  affords  the  wedge- 
shaped  |)elvis,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  erect 
position  in  the  negro  has  not  been  maintained  so  long  as 
in  the  Mongol,  whose  pelvis  has  assumed  the  quadrilateral 
shape,  owing  to  the  iiemstence  of  spinal  axis  weight  for  a 
greater  time.  This  pressure  has  finally  culminated  "  in 
expanding  the  pelvis  laterally,  and  contracting  the  dia- 
meter from  front  to  back."  r 

This  change  is  a  mechanical  one,  not  the  result  of  evo- 
lution. In  fact,  evolution  would  work  the  other  way. 
For  the  change  und« mbtedly  tends  to  destroy  many  lives. 
Millions  of  otherwise  healthy  and  well-formed  mothers 
and  children  have  been  killed,  because  of  the  shortening 
of  the  front-to-back  diameter  ot  the  pelvis.  Mechanical 
action  has,  so  to  speak,  opposed  evolution,  which  set 
man  on  his  feet  through  one  set  of  causes  operating  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  while  the  mechanical  resistance  to  the 
upright  attitude  has  caused  the  loss  of  so  many  lives,  and 
so  brought  death  into  the  world.  The  pangs  and  labor  of 
childbirth  have  been  increased  in  such  sort  as  almost  to 
justify  Professor  Clevenger's  quaint  saying,  that  if  these 
miseries  were  the  punishment  for  the  original  sin,  and  if, 
as  appears,  we  must  attribute  them  to  the  undue  me- 
chanical contraction  of  the  pehis,  then,  "the  logical 
inference  is  that  man's  original  sin  consisted  in  his  getting 
upon  his  hind  legs"— or  rather  upon  what  were  his 
hind  legs,  for  having  now  no  fore  legs,  man  cannot  be  said 
to  have  hind  legs  either. 

And  this  leads  us  to  Professor  Clevenger's  special  con- 
tribution to  the  problem  we  have  been  considering.  The 
characteristics  we  have  thus  far  been  considering  are  com- 
paratively obvious.  Hut  Professor  Clevcnger  has  detected 
traces  of  man's  former  four-footed  condition  which  lie 
much  deeper,  and  yet  seem  more  convincing  when  their 
real  bearing  is  considered. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  there  are  valves  within  the 
veins,  by  which  the  blood  is  allowed  to  pass  one  way  but 
not  the  other.  The  use  of  these  valves  in  resisting  the 
action  of  gravity  is  manifest.  Thus,  in  the  veins  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  which  are  mostly  in  a  vertical  position,  the 
valves  assist  obviously  in  preventing  engorgement.  II 
the  arms  were  always  or  nearly  always  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  valves  would  be  worse  than  useless;  they  would 
be  an  actual  obstacle  to  the  tree  flow  of  blood. 

If,  then,  man  had  been  always  upright,  or  if  the  method 
of  speaking  adopted  by  teleologists  indicated  an  actual 
truth,  and  man  had  been  specially  intended  from  the  very- 
beginning  of  his  career  to  stand  on  two  legs,  it  is  tolerably 
obvious  which  sets  of  veins  would  be  provided  with 
valves.  All  those  which  are  vertical  when  man  is  upright, 
ami  thus  extended  in  a  downward  direction  (tracing  them 
from  their  larger  to  their  smaller  parts)  from  the  center  of 
circulation,  would  have  valves;  all  those  which  are  hori- 
zontal would  be  without  valves. 

Hut,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  both  these  requirements 
in  certain  remarkable  cases  unfulfilled.  There  are  no 
valves  in  several  important  vertical  veins,  which  some- 
times seem  to  need  valves  very  much,  as  in  the  spinal 
veins,  the  portal  veins,  and  others;  while  in  veins  which 
are  horizontal  and  need  no  valves  (so  far  as  we  can  judge) 
at  all,  but  rather  are  obstructed  by  their  presence,  we  find 
valves.  Thus  there  are  valves  in  the  intercostal  veins 
(horizontal  veins  near  the  ribs),  and  though  these  do  no 
harm  when  man  is  upright  they  do  no  good,  while,  when 
a  man  lies  on  his  back,  they  prove  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  blood.  (Hrown-Sequard  recommends  in  spinal 
congestion  that  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  abdo- 
men, by  which  these  valves  are  in  effect  brought  into  the 
position  where  they  assist  the  flow  of  blood,  the  veins  be- 
coming vertical  and  the  valves  horizontal — opening  up- 
ward— as  such  valves  should  be  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  blood  to  return  against  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation.) 

These  peculiarities  may  be  regarded  as  anomalous,  to 
say  the  least.  But  "  if  we  place  man  upon  all-fours  these 
anomalies  disappear,  and  a  law  is  found  regulating  the 
presence  or  absence  of  valves,  which  appear  to  be  appli- 
cable to  all  quadrupeds,  and  to  the  so-called  quadru- 
mana."  Veins  which  have  to  carry  the  blood  against 
gravitation  when  the  human  body  is  put  on  all-fours  are 
provided  with  valves,  all  others  are  without.  The  few 
exceptions  are  only  apparent. 

Now,  whether  we  regard  this  curious  relation  from  the 


telelogical  or  from  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  it  is 
highly  significant.  Supposing  I  were  shown  an  equatorial 
telesco[>e  (that  is,  one  which  turns  around  an  axis  directed 
to  the  pole  of  the  heavens),  and  found  on  examining  it 
that  several  of  its  mechanical  arrangements  would  be 
much  better  suited  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  if  the 
main  axis,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  pole,  were 
vertical,  I  should  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the  telescope 
had  been  originally  meant  for  an  alt-azimuth,  which  is  the 
pleasing  technical  name  for  the  ordinary  form  of  mount- 
ing by  which  a  telescope  has  its  chief  axis  vertical.  Hut 
if,  when  I  came  to  examine  interior  details,  I  found  nearly 
all  of  them,  and  especially  those  not  capable  of  being 
readily  altered,  suited  to  the  alt-azimuth  form,  and  not 
suited  to  the  equatorial,  I  could  no  longer  feel  the  least 
doubt.  I  should  say  at  once  and  positively,  "  This  tele- 
scope was  meant  to  be  used  as  an  alt-azimuth  ;  "  and  1 
might  even  go  on  to  consider  how  far  the  owner  of  the 
telescojx:  had  been  wise  in  converting  it  to  a  purpose  for 
which  it  was  not  intended.  In  like  manner,  seeing  that 
man's  frame  shows  many  obvious  signs  of  having  been 
originally  suited  for  the  "all-fours  "  position,  the  teleolo- 
gist  would  be  justified  in  suspecting  that  that  was  the  atti- 
tude originally  provided  for;  and  he  would  be  almost 
compelled  to  adopt  that  view  when  he  found  a  number 
of  interior  details  of  structure  suited  to  that  attitude,  and 
unsuited  to  uprightness.  He  might  even  go  farther  and 
doubt  whether  those  who  first  adopted  the  upright  attitude 
had  been  well-advised,  though  it  is  now  obviously  too 
late  to  resume  the  attitude  originally  intended. 

The  evolutionist  must  view  the  matter  differently.  He 
sees  that  the  adoption  of  the  upright  attitude  was  practic- 
ally forced  on  the  human  race  by  the  requirements  of 
his  environment.  He  sees  that  the  peculiarities  belonging 
and  appropriate  to  the  four-footed  animal  would  for  the 
most  part  be  modified  in  the  course  of  time,  as  in  point 
of  fact  they  have  been.  And  though  some  might  remain, 
he  would  know  (from  the  fundamental  laws  governing  the 
process  of  evolution)  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  such 
as  would  not  be  in  great  degree  destructive  to  life.  That 
much  suffering  and  some  loss  of  life  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  valves  in  certain  veins  which  now  have 
to  carry  the  blood  against  gravitation,  but  in  the  "all- 
fours  "  position  carried  it  horizontally,  no  physician  can 
well  deny.  (To  the  absence  of  valves  in  the  hemorr- 
hoidal veins,  for  intance,  "  many  a  life  has  been  and  will 
be  sacrificed,"  to  say  nothing  of  discomfort  and  distress, 
and  consequent  diminution  of  vitality  and  of  working 
energy.)  Hut  that  the  effect  is  slight  in  the  struggle  for 
life  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  the  defect  has  not  yet 
been  corrected. 

The  conclusion  from  the  consideration  of  man's  out- 
ward configuration,  the  iwsition  of  his  vital  organs,  the 
structure  of  his  body,  and  especially  of  his  skeleton,  and 
lastly,  but  even  more  strongly,  from  minute  details  of  in- 
terior structure,  seems  clearly  that  the  remote  progenitors 
of  man  were  originally  fitted — we  need  not  ask  how  or 
why — for  the  quadrupedal  attitude.  Since  the  race 
adopted  (gradually  and  tentatively,  no  doubt)  the  upright 
attitude,  several  important  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
the  human  frame;  but  much  still  remains  to  show  what 
was  man's  original  position.  Unless  we  suppose  these 
peculiarities  devised  simply  to  lead  men  astray  in  their 
interpretation  of  observer]  facts,  we  must  find  in  them  a 
strong  argument — perhaps  the  strongest  argument  that 
has  yet  appeared — against  the  doctrine  that  man  and 
beast  are  entirely  and  absolutely  distinct. — Belgravia. 


CHAT  ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 


Mr.  Hohn  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  immense  powers 
of  work,  and  great  shrewdness.  He  was,  after  Lacking- 
ton,  the  first  to  see  that  the  trade  of  a  second-hand  book- 
seller, frequently  in  the  hands  of  men  of  limited  resources 
and  fearful  of  outlay,  was,  like  any  other  business,  capable 
of  development  by  the  employment  of  large  capital,  and 
would,  when  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  yield 
large  profits  to  a  man  possessed  of  business  capacity  and 
singular  power  of  work.  He  also  contributed  much  to 
the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature.  Constable  had  shown 
that  books  of  a  light  and  popular  character  would,  if 
sold  at  a  low  price,  meet  with  an  extensive  sale.  Hohn 
proved  that  works  of  a  so|id  cast,  such  as  had  been 
hitherto  attainable  only  at  high  prices,  would  excite  a  re- 
munerative demand  if  brought  out  at  low  rates.  He  certain- 
ly was  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  cheap  literature.  His 
advocacy  of  the  retention  of  the  paper  duty  excited  some 
surprise  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  the  public  were 
una  ware  that  he  had  a  large  stock  of  pajier  on  hand,  on 
which  he  feared  he  would  lose  the  drawback  if  the  tax 
were  repealed.  Mr.  Bohn  was  a  fine,  handsome  man, 
with  a  singularly  pleasant  voice.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  dandy,  and  he  was  fond  of  society,  giving 
large  garden  parties  every  summer  at  Twickenham. —  The 
A  theme  urn. 


There  were  a  dozen  people  or  so  at  dinner,  all  unknown 
to  Thackeray,  but  he  was  in  good  spirits,  and  made  him- 
self very  agreeable.  I  was  disappointed  excessively  when, 
immediately  after  dinner,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  a 
most  particular  engagement,  and  was  about  to  wish  good- 
night to  his  host. 

"  But  will  you  not  even  smoke  a  cigar  first?  "  I  inquired. 

"A  cigar?  Oh,  they  smoke  here,  do  they?  Well,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  that  was  my  engagement !  "  and  he 
remained  many  hours.  There  was  an  ancient  gentleman 
at  the  table,  who  had  distinguished  himself  half  a  century 
ago  at  college,  by  whom  the  novelist  was  much  attracted, 
and  especially  when  he  totd  him  that  there  was  nothing 
original  in  modern  literature.  Everything,  he  said,  came 
indirectly,  more  or  less,  from — 1  think  he  said — Pindar. 

"  But,  at  all  events,  Pindar  did  not  write  Vanity  Fair'' 
I  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  "  he  did.  In 
the  highest  and  noblest  sense,  he  did  write  it." 
This  view  of  affairs,  which  was  quite  new  to  him, 


delighted  Thackeray,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  evening 
that  he  invited  the  whole  company— fourteen  in  all — to 
dine  with  him  the  next  day.  I  mention  the  circumstance 
not  only  as  beincr  a  humorous  thing  in  itself,  but  as  illus- 
trative of  a  certain  boyishness  and  impulsive  strain  that 
there  was  in  his  nature.  He  told  me  afterward  that  when 
he  subsequently  went  to  the  club  that  night,  he  felt  so 
dangerously  hospitable  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  pre- 
vent himself  "  asking  some  more  people,"  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  did  ask  two  other  guests.  He  had  been 
very  moderate  as  to  wine-drinking,  and  was  only  carried 
away  by  a  spirit  of  genialty  which  now  and  then  over- 
mastered him. — I'll//  Mall  Gazette. 


After  Dickens,  I  know  no  author  whose  characters  are 
SO  clear  cut,  who  leaves  so  completely  the  impression 
that  they  are  real  people,  whom  one  thinks  of  as  personal 
and  even  dear  friends.  He  gives  us  a  portrait,  more  sug- 
gestive than  an  elaborate  painting  could  be,  in  a  few 
lines;  as  for  instance:  "  Mr.  Dragwell  was  the  curate  of 
the  parish — a  little  fat  man  with  bow  legs,  who  always  sat 
upon  the  edge  of  a  chair,  leaning  against  the  back  and 
twiddling  his  thumbs  before  him."  All  his  strokes  are  in 
this  brief  form,  and  just  as  Michael  Scott  is  out  and  away 
his  master  in  his  descriptions  of  the  sea  and  the  land — 
notably  the  tropical  magnificence  of  the  scenery  of  the 
W  est  Indies — so  Marryat,  in  his  power  of  putting  his  per- 
sonages before  you  in  a  few  sentences,  is  miles  ahead  of 
the  Scotchman,  who  fills,  for  example,  one  knows  not  how 
many  pages  with  a  tedious  drawing  (in  the  Cruise  of  the 
Miefge)6(  Commodore  Oakplankand  Lieutenant  Sprawl. 
Hut  the  comfort  the  sailor  gets  in  reading  Marryat  is 
that  he  finds  every  maneuver,  every  order,  every  account 
of  sea  adventure,  right.  Routine,  of  course,  has  vastly 
changed  ijnce  the  days  of  "  Peter  Simple  ";  but  no  lands- 
man can  follow  Marryat  without  the  sense  that  here  is  an 
author  who  perfectly  understands  his  subject,  and  whose 
pictures,  extraordinarily  as  they  differ  from  to-day's  disci- 
pline and  practise,  may  be  implicitly  accepted;  albeit  the 
reader  who  thus  confides  in  him  should  not  be  able  to 
explain  the  difference  between  the  maintack  and  the  fore- 
sheet.  It  is  not  hard  to  account  for  his  popularity;  he 
not  only  paints  to  the  life;  his  humor  is  overwhelming ; 
his  fun  is  rich,  naive,  perfectly  sailorlike ;  one  recalls  the 
jokes,  the  horseplay,  the  fine  comedy  touches,  the  farcical 
absurdities  in  which  his  novels  abound,  again  and  again, 
always  with  hearty  laughter.  There  are  chapters  in  Peter 
Simple.  Midshipmen  Easy,  Newton  Porster,  and  Penival 
Keene,  which  to  my  fancy  are  infinitely  droller  than  any- 
thing in  Smollett,  though  here,  too,  we  have  as  great  a 
humorist  as  ever  wrote  in  the  English  language.  Who 
but  a  real  genius  could  have  put  Mr.  Chucks,  the  boat- 
swain, before  you  as  Marryat  did?  What  deep  and  sly 
perception  of  character  there  is  in  the  creation  of  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy  and  his  father?—  II'.  Clark  Russell,  in 
the  Contemporary  Rrrieiv. 


Were  I  to  tell  of  the  thousand  generous  and  benevolent 
actions  done  by  Charles  Reade,  in  silence  and  secrecy, 
I  should  require  a  volume.  A  few  instances,  however, 
will  suffice.  Of  course,  every  one  knows  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  famous  trial  in  which  the  late  Hepworth 
Dixon  was  concerned  Keade  sent  him,  unasked,  a  check 
for  1,000  guineas;  that  Dixon  did  not  accept  the  offer 
does  not  diminish  Reade's  generosity.  Two  summers 
ago  he  asked  me  to  go  down  to  see  a  play  of  his  at  an 
Fast  Fnd  theater.  I  did,  and  reported  favorably  ujKin 
an  actor  who  played  a  principal  part.  The  next  day  that 
gentleman  received  a  complimentary  letter  and  a  "  little 
check  "  from  Mr.  Reade.  A  poor  fellow,  in  great  straits, 
wrote  only  a  few  months  back,  imploring  help,  in  the 
name  of  the  dead.  He  received  by  return  of  |»ost  a  bank 
note,  merely  inscribed,  "A  Voice  from  Willesden  Church- 
yard." The  wife  of  a  literary  man  then  dying,  and  since 
dead,  wrote  Mr.  Reade,  asking  the  loan  of  a  few  munds. 
She  received  for  answer:  "  Madam,  I  never  lend  money 
except  on  good  security,  but  please  hand  the  inclosed  to 
your  husband."  The  husband  opened  the  letter  and 
found  a  check  for  30/.,  with  a  hasty  scrawl :  "  Dear  X. : 
A  dear  dead  friend  has  left  a  little  fund  at  my  disposal. 
If  she  were  alive  I  know  she  would  send  you  the  inclosed ; 
I  am  therefore  only  carrying  out  her  wishes.  I  send  it 
upon  one  condition  :  that  you  get  down  to  Margate  imme- 
diately, and  save  your  life  for  the  sake  of  ybur  wife,  who 
is  an  excellent  woman."  A  poor  lady,  whom  we  had 
both  known  well  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and  beauty — 
the  widow  of  a  mutual  friend,  a  distinguished  actor  and 
manager — "  had  married  again  in  haste  and  repented  at 
leisure."  This  haughty  and  imperious  beauty  was  struck 
down  with  a  mortal  malady.  She  wrote  one  line:  "  Dear 
Charles  Reade  :  I  am  ill ;  dying  in  want."  He  was  in  her 
miserable  garret  as  soon  as  the  first  hansom  could  take 
him  there.  Two  hours  afterward  he  had  removed  her  to 
decent  apartments,  placed  her  under  the  charge  of  a 
Sister  of  Mercy,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
in  London.  It  was  too  late  to  save,  but  not  too  late  to 
soothe  her  last  moments,  and  to-surround  her  with  every- 
thing Reade's  generous  care  could  provide.  One  instance 
concerns  myself.  At  a  critical  period  of  my  life  I  had 
lost  my  whole  fortune  in  a  disastrous  enterprise,  which 
left  me  high  and  dry,  without  a  shilling.  I  had  dined  at 
Albert  Gate  the  night  before.  Next  morning  Reade  burst 
in  my  room  and  planked  a  bag  of  sovereigns  on  the  table, 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  tide  over  my  immediate 
necessities,  exclaiming  abruptly:  "I  saw  you  seemed 
rather.j^wf  last  night.  There,  that's  something  to  buy  post- 
age stamps  with,  and  if  you  want  any  more  there's  plenty 
left  where  that  came  from."  And  he  was  gone  before  I  had 
time  to  reply. — Temple  Bar. 


Positivism  and  Evolutionism,  in  Vassar: 
Instructor.    What  does  Condillac  say  about  brutes  in 
the  scale  of  being? 
Student.    He  says  a  brute  is  an  imperfect  man. 
Instructor.    And  what  is  man? 
Student.    Man  is  a  perfect  brute. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TWO  PICTURES. 


An  old  farm-house,  with  meadows  wide, 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  side. 
A  bright-eyed  boy,  who  looks  from  out 
The  door  with  woodbine  twined  about, 
And  wishes  his  one  thought  all  day  : 
"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  fly  away 
From  this  dull  spot,  the  world  to  see, 

How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  1  should  be ! 

Amid  the  city's  constant  din 
A  man  who  round  the  world  has  been, 
Who  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng 
Is  thinking,  thinking  all  day  long: 
"  Oh,  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field-path  to  the  farm-house  door! 
The  old  green  meadow  could  I  see, 

How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  I  should  be  !  ' 


Marian  Douglas. 


ENGLISH  PARSONS. 


According  to  Edmund  Yates,  of  the  London  World, 
the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  who  contrive  to  get 
into  trouble  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  One  day  he 
writes,  it  is  an  amorous  curate,  who  is  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor,  and  the  next  a  beneficed  di- 
vine who  has  yet  to  master  the  elementary  laws  of  prop- 
erty. Considering  that  the  English  clergy  abound  in 
instances  of  great  qualities  nobly  dedicated  to  a  holy 
service,  of  learning,  self-denial,  self-sacrifice,  moral, 
spiritual,  and  physical  courage  and  disinterestedness,  a 
blameless  majority  ought  not  to  be  reproached  with  the 
peccadilloes  and  the  criminalities  of  a  minority.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  scandal  grows.  The  official  personnel 
of  the  establishment  has  for  some  time  been  undergoing 
a  process  of  visible  deterioration.  No  one  can  observe 
the  ecclesiastics  who  are  to  be  encountered  at  railway 
stations,  at  watering  places,  and  at  holiday  haunts  gener- 
ally just  now,  without  being  struck  by  the  vulgarity  of 
their  appearance  and  the  meanness  of  their  habit.  We 
sneer  at  the  Roman  Catholic  pastors  of  Ireland  as  a 
peasant  priesthood,  and  we  affect  to  be  shocked  by  the 
underbred  aspect  of  the  ecclesiastics  whom  we  meet  on 
our  foreign  travels.  But  does  the  average  Anglican 
parson,  as  we  make  his  casual  acquaintance  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  contrast  so  very  favorably  with  either  of 
these?  His  income  may  be  small  and  his  family  large; 
but  cleanliness,  which  was  once  reputed  to  rank  imme- 
diately after  godliness,  is  not  a  costly  luxury,  and  the 
parson  of  the  period  eschews  it  as  diligently  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Nor  is  this  eccentricity 
redeemed  by  the  affected  sacerdotalism  in  his  costume. 
Nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  misshapen  felt  hat, 
surrounded  by  a  triple  or  quadruple  belt  of  black  cord, 
which  surmounts  the  clerical  head.  Twenty  years  ago  no 
English  clergyman  would  have  permitted  himself  to  ap- 
pear in  public  habited  after  so  uncouth  a  fashion — with 
coat  that  has  never  known  the  brush,  linen  that  is  a 
stranger  to  the  laundress,  and  hands  never  encased  in 
glove,  or  apparently  dipped  in  water.  In  some  cases  the 
cleric  who  displays  himself  in  this  guise  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent and  high-minded  person.  But  he  was  not  known 
in  the  English  church  two  or  three  decades  since;  it  is 
difficult  to  think  he  has  received  the  ordinary  training,  or 
is  imbued  with  the  instincts,  of  the  English  gentleman  ; 
while  who  that  looks  at  him  can  avoid  a  feeling  that  he  is 
calculated  to  bring  his  cloth  into  discredit? 

Seeing  that  the  genuine  parson  of  everyday  life  is  so 
sorry  a  representative  of  the  spiritual  calling,  and  that,  as 
the  police  reports  show,  he  is  sadly  addicted  to  getting 
into  scrapes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  provokes 
many  base  imitations.  "  Clerical  imposture  "  is  now  the 
stereotyped  heading  of  newspaper  paragraphs.  A  ticket- 
of-leave  man,  noticing  the  disrepute  into  which  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  has  fallen,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
thing like  distinction  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  of 
whom  it  is  composed,  naturally  sees  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  assume  the  priestly  role.  He  is  probably  as 
well  born  and  bred  as  the  curate  of  the  new  school,  quite 
as  well  educated,  not  more  devoid  of  moral  principle, 
with  far  more  strength  of  character,  ingenuity,  energy, 
and  resource.  If  he  is  found  out,  so  too  is  the  original 
whom  he  emulates;  and  as  long  as  he  conducts  himself 
decorously,  he  is  probably  quite  as  respectable  a  member 
of  society  as  the  licensed  pulpiteer.  The  Bishop  of 
Chichester  recently  cautioned  his  clergy  against  handing 
over  their  duty  during  the  holiday  season  to  sham  divines. 
But  a  sham  divine  is  often  by  no  means  worse  than  the 
real  divine ;  and  if  it  were  not  so  easy  to  pose  as  the  latter, 
if  there  existed  the  difference  which  there  once  used  to  be 
between  him  and  a  Hyde  Park  preacher,  there  would  be 
fewer  counterfeit  presentments,  and  the  public  would  be 
less  easily  and  frequently  duped.  Clerical  black  sheep 
are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the 
clerical  profession  is  regarded  by  scores  of  those  who 
enter  it.  The  daughters  of  small  fanners  nowadays  ap- 
pear to  think  it  a  rise  in  life  if  they  can  educate  them- 
selves "  to  go  out  as  governesses  " — ignoring  the  fact  that, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  lot  of  a  domestic  servant 
in  any  well-regulated  household  is  infinitely  preferable. 
In  the  same  way,  the  highest  ambition  of  the  sons  of 
small  shopkeepers  is  to  go  into  the  church.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  describe  the  motive  of  these  aspirations  as  spir- 
itual. It  is  the  age  of  social  pushing,  and  young  men, 
who  would  be  infinitely  happier  and  more  prosperous  if 
they  lived  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  are  possessed  by 
an  insane  passion  of  self-advancement.  The  church 
offers  a  respectable  and  easy  career,  and  is  open  to  all. 
An  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degree  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  indispensable.  A  youth  may  be  a  scripture-reader  one 
year,  and,  if  he  shows  piety  and  industry  in  his  avo- 
cation, may — without  having  undergone  anything  in  the 
nature  of  academic  training,  without  having  acquired  the 
very  rudiments  of  culture,  with  nothing  more  than  a 
smattering  of  devotional  and  theological  knowledge — be 
instructing  his  dearly  beloved  brethren  from  the  pulpit 


next.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester's  counsel  to  his  flock 
was  much  wanted,  and  wisely  bestowed;  but  why  should 
not  the  Bishops  themselves  exercise  a  little  more  of  the 
caution  which  they  enjoin?  It  they  were  not  quite  so 
ready  to  lay  their  hands  upon  any  candidate  who  pre- 
sented himself,  there  would  be  far  fewer  of  the  scandals 
they  deplore,  and  the  professional  thieves,  ex-convicts, 
and  tickct-of-leave  men  who  now  pass  themselves  off  as 
Anglican  parsons,  just  as  easily  as  an  aspiring  counter- 
jumper  dubs  himself  a  "captain,"  would  consider  the 
mimicry  too  dangerous  to  be  lightly  essayed. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be 
rescued  trom  a  great  and  growing  stigma,  she  must  be 
better  served.  Formerly  the  fool  of  the  family  was  sent 
into  the  anny ;  nowadays  he  shuffles  into  the  church.  Or, 
if  the  newly-lledged  parson  has  any  ability  about  him,  an 
incurable  sluggishness  of  disposition  prevents  him  from 
displaying  it  to  advantage.  He  has  no  wish  to  come  to 
the  front.  He  has  neither  pluck  nor  spirit,  power  of  ap- 
plication or  go.  He  is  a  poor,  invertebrate,  weak-kneed 
creature,  morally  and  physically  limp,  with  an  ignoble 
fondness,  not  so  much  for  ease  and  comfort,  as  for  torpor. 
His  one  idea  and  object  is  to  exert  himself  as  little  as 
possible;  to  do  the  least  he  can,  and  to  do  it  in  the  most 
slovenly  fashion  that  will  pass  muster.  Better  a  curate's 
120/.  a  year,  as  it  seems  to  him,  than  the  250/.  which  his 
brother  may  bo  earning  as  a  schoolmaster  or  as  a  Govern- 
ment clerk.  Clergymen  can  generally  make  their  work 
what  they  wish  it  to  be.  So  long  as  they  do  not  violate 
public  decorum,  and  keep  out  of  the  county  court,  police 
court,  and  the  newspapers,  they  may  scamp  their  work  at 
will.  Their  stipend  is  paid  regularly,  and  if  they  can 
sleep  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  eat  three 
square  meals  a  day,  they  are  satisfied.  It  is  the  existence 
of  parsons  of  this  sort — the  exceptions,  indeed,  though, 
unhappily,  exceptions  that  tend  rapidly  to  increase  and 
multiply — which  brings  the  Anglican  establishment  into 
disrepute,  and  which  explains  the  phenomenon  already 
glanced  at — that  contemporary  commonplace  of  railway- 
stations  and  seaside  resorts,  the  unkempt,  ill-clad,  ecclesi- 
astical vulgarian,  unshaven,  unwashed,  hot,  greasy,  per- 
spiring, with  his  ecclesiastical  billycock,  and  his  general 
air  of  helplessness.  This  must  continue  to  be  the  case 
while  the  Church  of  England  allows  itself  to  be  an  asylum 
for  the  indolent,  and  a  refuge  for  those  who  are  lacking  in 
wit  and  will.  In  the  long  run,  a  low  standard  of  mental 
qualities  and  educational  endowments  means  a  low 
standard  of  morals  and  a  general  degradation  of  tone. 


BRET  HARTE'S  JOKE. 


Perhaps  it  is  the  influence  of  the  climate,  perhaps 
merely  the  exhilaration  attendant  upon  well-earned  lit- 
erary fame;  but  whatever  the  cause,  quite  certain  it  re- 
mains that  Bret  Harte  has  recently  developed  a  penchant 
for  practical  jokes  which  all  the  royalty  of  the  "  tight  little 
isle  "  will  find  it  difficult  to  suppress. 

Only  one  American  joke  can  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  Harte  during  his  entire  sojourn  in  the  United  States, 
the  details  of  which  are  as  follows:  Harte,  at  one  time, 
used  to  plunder  the  people  from  the  rostrum,  in  the  way 
of  fifty-cent  lectures.  During  a  trip  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania circuit,  he  found  himself  one  evening  in  a  small 
town,  the  very  atmosphere  of  which  was  depressing. 
Turning  to  the  committeeman  who  awaited  on  him  at  his 
room  in  the  hotel,  Harte  said: 

"  Is  this  a  healthful  climate? " 

"  Passably,"  responded  the  committeeman. 

"  What's  the  mortality  of  this  city?  " 

"  About  one,  a  day." 

"About  one,  eh  ? "  said  Harte.  "  Come  this  way  a  min- 
ute," and  he  drew  the' committeeman  into  the  recess  of 
the  bay  window,  and  then  said  to  him,  solemnly : 

"Is  the  man  dead  for  to-day?  I  am  going  to  lecture 
here-  to-night,  and  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  to 
know  that  I  could  get  through  alive." 

But  the  great  London  joke  of  Bret  Harte 's,  which  he 
perpetrated  yesterday,  is  now  the  talk  of  the  town.  Dress- 
ing himself  in  the  threadbare,  frayed,  fringed  and  faded 
garments  which  would,  quite  likely,  be  worn  by  a  cross 
between  a  Bohemian  journalist  and  a  tramp,  Bret  Harte 
visited  the  office  of  Labouchere's  Truth,  and  asked  to  see 
the  eminent  journalist.  He  was  ushered  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  inner  office  of  the  newspaporial  M.  P.,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  a  poem  which  he  would  be  pleased  to 
sell,  and  asked  Mr.  Labouchere  to  look  it  over.  But  the 
famous  lance-hurler  of  the  London  press  at  first  refused 
to  glance  at  the  offering,  but  upon  Harte's  earnestly  plead- 
ing his  immediate  need  of  money,  Mr.  Labouchere  hastily 
examined  the  production.  Then  he  returned  it,  with  the 
remark : 

"  I  cannot  use  this  trash." 

"But,  my  God!"  exclaimed  Harte,  "I'm  starving." 
He  looked  like  it,  for  his  make  up  for  the  occasion  was 
superb. 

"  What  do  you  want  for  it? "  inquired  Labouchere. 

"  Is  it  wortn  a  pound?"  said  Harte,  with  an  expression 
indicating  that  his  heart  was  crawling  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  larynx. 

"Worth  a  pound!  It  is  not  worth  the  paper  written 
on,"  raged  Labouchere.  If  you  want^harity,  1  can  give 
you  a  few  shillings,  but  it  would  only  be  accompanied 
by  advice  to  the  effect  that  a  strong,  able-bodied  man 
like  you  can  make  more  money  and  give  less  cause  of 
offense  by  seeking  employment  at  hop-picking,  or  shipping 
before  the  mast.  Instead  of  attempting  to  worm  your 
way  into  journalism,  why  did  you  not  join  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon?  Who  are  you,  any- 
way? " 

"  Bret  Harte,"  was  the  answer,  as  the  major  portion  of 
the  disguise  was  removed,  and  the  astonished  Labouchere 
beheld  a  club  companion  whom  he  had  known  for  years. 
The  poem,  however,  will  soon  he  published  to  the  world, 
and  it  is  one  of  Harte's  greatest  efforts.  But  its  intro- 
duction to  the  great  world  will  not  be  through  the  columns 
of  London  Truth. — Chicago  Telegram, 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  HUMOR. 


Mistress.    I  did  not  ring,  Mary. 

Mary.  I  know  that,  mum  ;  but  as  I  was  moping  in  the 
kitchen,  I  thought  I'd  come  and  sit  a  bit  with  you. 


Bootmaker  {who  has  a  deal  of  trouble  with  his  customer]. 
I  think,  sir,  if  you  were  to  cut  your  corns  I  could  more 
easily  find  a  pair  

Choleric  Old  Gent.  Cut  my  corns,  sir!  I  ask  you  to  fit 
me  a  pair  of  boots  to  my  feet,  sir!  1  am  not  going  to 
plane  my  feet  down  to  fit  your  boots,  sir! 


Stranger  [at  Niagara].  What  will  you  charge  to  drive 
me  across  the  Suspension  bridge? 

Hackman.    Well,  that  depends.    Who  are  you? 

Stranger.    Who  am  I !  What  difference  can  that  make? 

Hackman.  Well,  if  you  are  an  ordinary  tourist,  my 
price  is  five  dollars;  but  if  you  are  an  American  bank 
cashier,  I  want  naif. 

Independent  Editor.  Here,  take  these  things  away  and 
burn  fnem  up. 

Office  Boy.    These?    Why,  sir,  these  are  the  files. 
hutependent  Editor.    Of  course. 

Office  Boy.  You  don't  want  the  back  files  of  your  paper 
burned  up,  do  you? 

Independent  Editor.  Yes;  they  make  me  feel  uncom- 
fortable. 

Eastern  Man.  Ah,  yes,  our  churches  are  becoming 
very  liberal. 

Western  Man.    In  what  way? 

Eastern  Man.    Well,  for  instance:  in  addition  to  the 
organ,  we  now  have  horns  in  the  choir. 
Western  Man.    Right  in  the  choir? 
Eastern  Man.  .Yes. 

Western  Man.  Well,  you  are  atiead  of  us.  We  still 
have  to  slip  out  the  vestry  door  and  go  round  the  corner 
for  our  horns. 

Mrs.  Lockivood.  Oh,  I  can't  stand  these  horrible  cam- 
paign slanders!  I  shall  withdraw  from  the  presidential 
race. 

A  Friend.    What  have  they  been  saying  now? 

Mrs.  Lockwood.  Saying!  I  never  saw  such  mud- 
slinging!  That  opposition  sheet  across  the  way  just  wal- 
lows in  slime. 

A  Eriend.  Mercy  me !  What  has  the  editor  said  of 
you? 

Mrs.  lockivood.  He  has  actually  had  the  effrontery 
to  refer  to  me  as — a  woman. 


Mrs.  Br.  Blank.  Did  you  ever!  Why,  John,  that 
man  winked  at  me.    Why  don't  you  thrash  him? 

Dr.  Blank.    Oh,  you  arc  mistaken,  my  dear. 

Afrs.  Dr.  Blank.  Indeed  I  am  not.  He  winked  right 
at  me  with  all  his  might,  the  miserable  

Dr.  Blank.  But  you  are  wrong,  dear.  It  was  me  he 
winked  at. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Blank.  You? 

Dr.  Blank.  Yes. 

Airs.  Dr.  Blank.    Why,  who  is  he? 
Dr.  Blank.    An  undertaker. 


Caller.    Yours  is  a  Democratic  paper,  isn't  it? 
Great  Editor  [indignantly].    No,  sir;  it  is  not. 
Caller.    Do  you  support  Blaine? 
Great  Editor.    No  ;  I  am  for  Cleveland. 
Caller.    But  you  advocate  protection,  1  suppose? 
Great  Editor.    No,  sir;  I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
Caller.    Don't  you  support  any  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates? 

Great  Editor.    Never;  I  am  in  favor  of  turning  every 
Republican  out  of  office,  and  putting  Democrats  in. 
Caller.   Ah!   I  see;  you  are  an  Independent. 


Mrs.  Troudpurse.  The  idea  of  any  daughter  of  mine 
marrying  a  mechanic! 

Miss  Proudpurse.  But,  ma,  he  is  such  a  nice  young 
man — so  gentlemanly  !  And  then,  you  know,  he  is  very 
highly  educated. 

Airs.  Proudpurse.  No  matter;  he  is  only  a  carpenter, 
and  you  must  break  with  him  at  once. 

AFiss  Proudpurse.    Hut,  ma,  wasn't  pa  a  mechanic? 

Mrs.  Prouapurse.  What  idiocy!  Of  course  not  !  He 
was  a  financier. 

Miss  Proudpurse.    But  he  says  so  himself. 

Airs.  Proudpurse.  Nonsense!  He  handled  enormous 
sums  of  money,  and  although  he  sometimes  took  his  tools 
and  went  out  to  mend  a  bursted  w  ater  pipe,  it  was  only  to 
kill  time.  '   

"  Hurray  !  I've  got  something  at  last !"  shouted  a  sub- 
scription solicitor,  rushing  breathlessly  into  the  office  of 
the  Bartholdi  Pedestal  Lund  Asso<  iation. 

"  Oh,  it's  too  good  to  lie  true!"  exclaimed  the  com- 
mittee-men, dancing  around  in  glee. 

"  How  much  did  you  get?" 

"  Live  dollars." 

"  Mercy  on  us!  you  must  be  fooling.    We  have  not 
got  five  dollars  in  a  lump  since  we  started." 
"  It  is  true,  though." 
"  Is  it  good  money?  " 

"  Yes;  but  it  is  not  in  American,  hut  in  Lrench  coin.  I 
got  it  of  a  stranger  just  landed." 

"  Good,  very  good,"  commented  the  delighted  com- 
mittee in  chorus.    "  What  was  the  stranger's  name?" 

"  Harlholdi." 


Instructor  ( examining  geometrical  figures  on  the  hoard ). 
I  don't  understand  these  const  ruc  tions. 

Student.  Very  well;  I'll  see  you  after  recitation,  and 
explain  them  to  you. 

Instructor  in  logic  ( to  Mr.  II.).  By  what  method  of 
reasoning  do  you  infer  that  a  bullet  is  hot  after  it  strikes 
3.  target?   Mr.  H.    By  picking  it  up,  sir. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SPORTING. 


Marsh  and  field  have  been  well  patronized  by  hunters 
during  the  past  week,  the  number  out  on  Saturday  aggre- 
gating several  hundreds.  The  seekers  for  water-fowl 
were  mainly  disgusted  with  their  sport,  and  will  not  go 
again  until  a  heavy  rain  guarantees  better  sport.  The 
Alameda  marshes  offer  some  inducements  at  low  tide,  to 
a  hunter  with  good  legs,  endurance  and  gum-boots,  and 
several  gentlemen  possessing  these  attributes  have  made 
nice  bags  of  curlew,  snijie,  marsh  hens,  with  a  stray  duck 
or  two  thrown  in.  Up  the  river  there  is  little  doing, 
except  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the  winter.  In  the 
different  club  preserves  ditches  are  about  finished,  blinds 
are  in  place,  the  punts  have  been  calked,  and  the  various 
arks  and  floating  houses  renovated.  A  new  preserve  is 
near  Byron  station,  and  the  lessees  are  ten  young  gentle- 
men of  this  city.  A  Chinese  fishing  camp  that  has  lately 
sprung  into  existence  between  the  junctions  of  Suisun 
and  Montezuma  creeks  with  the  bay,  has  almost  totally 
ruined  the  former  fine  shooting  at  that  point.  The  ponds 
in  the  hills,  from  the  Presidio  to  the  City  cemetery,  and 
as  far  east  as  Scott  street,  furnish  fine  s]>ort  morning  and 
evening,  if  one  cares  to  risk  capture  for  discharging  fire- 
arms within  the  city  limits. 

Late  one  afternoon  last  week  a  Police  Court  attorney 
borrowed  a  gun  from  the  proprietor  of  a  milk-ranch  in  that 
vicinity,  and  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour  had  secured 
half  a  dozen  mallards,  a  brace  each  of  snipe  and  curlew, 
and  four  or  five  larks.  While  training  his  barrel  on  a 
pair  of  fat  ducks  in  the  reeds  of  one  of  the  reservation 
ponds  he  was  spied  by  a  wandering  "  copjier,"  and  gath- 
ered in  for  discharging  firearms.  The  offender  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  gun  with  the  owner,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  on  condition  that  the  officer  should 
retain  his  bag  as  evidence.  The  officer  did  not  go  off 
duty  until  midnight,  and  tjien  he  retired  without  awaken- 
ing his  family.  In  the  morning  his  horror  was  great  at 
discovering  that  his  wife  had  trussed  two  of  the  mallards 
for  dinner,  broiled  the  larks  for  his  breakfast,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  "evidence"  had  either  been  devoured 
by  herself  and  progeny  or  distributed  among  the  neighbors. 
The  lawyer  is  now  fighting  the  case,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  officer  is  no  better  than  the  lawyer's,  unsupported  by 
evidence  of  any  sort  whatever. 

The  citizens  of  Bloonifield  are  arranging  a  two  day's 
tournament  at  the  traps,  open  to  all  comers,  for  cash 
prizes,  and  the  17th  and  18th  instants  have  been  set  down 
as  the  dates. 

Parrott  and  Routier  have  arranged  a  match  at  100  birds, 
for  a  dollar  a  bird,  but  have  not  yet  settled  date  or  terms. 

The  State  Sportsman's  Association's  Convention  ad- 
journed at  I. os  Angeles  last  Sunday,  after  electing  the 
following  officers :  President,  Honorable  M.  M.  Estee,  of 
San  Francisco;  Vice  President,  H.  T.  Payne,  of  Los 
Angeles;  Secretary,  H.  H.  Briggs,  of  San  Francisco; 
Treasurer,  I.  Pitcher  Spooner,  of  Stockton;  Directors — 
Crittenden  Robinson,  of  San  Francisco;  Ramon  E.  Wil- 
son, of  San  Francisco;  A.  L.  Thiel,  of  Chico;  Joe  Bass- 
ford,  of  Vacav  ille ;  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Crass  Valley.  Chico 
was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  Local  legisla- 
tion in  the  matter  of  game  laws  was  the  principal  subject 
under  discussion,  and  a^decision  in  favor  of  it  was  finally 
reached. 


The  Carmelita,  Honorable  J.  V.  Coleman's  cutter,  now- 
building  at  Greenpoint  for  these  waters,  is  being  rigged, 
and  will  sail  for  this  port,  her  future  home,  some  time 
early  in  November. 

Captain  Lapham,  of  Glenbrook,  has  just  completed, 
and  launched  on  Lake  Tahoe,  a  7ox2o-foot  schooner, 
which  has  been  christened  the  Lily  Van.  She  will  be 
used  for  pleasure  and  fishing  parties. 

The  yachtsmen  are  all  discussing  the  development  of 
the  Lurline  as  a  light-weather  boat  and  the  Halcyon's 
improvement  as  a  sea  boat.  The  Lurline  has  wrested  the 
palm  from  both  the  Aggie  and  Annie  for  sailing  w  ith  a 
breath,  and  the  Halcyon's  new  topmast  has  made  her 
almost  as  stiff  as  the  Fleur  de  Lis.  -s 

The  Rowing  Association's  regatta  will  probably  come 
off  in  Raccoon  straits. 

The  Ariel  Rowing  Club  has  elected  George  Branch 
President,  and  Walter  Blake  Captain. 

The  half-mile  swimming  race  between  Fleming  and 
Armstrong  last  Sunday,  was  really  won  by  Fleming;  but 
he  purposely  made  the  contest  so  close  that  the  referee 
was  enabled  to  call  it  a  draw,  and  order  the  men  to  swim 
over  again  to-morrow,  for  more  gate-money. 

The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  "  closing  day  "  festivities 
have  been  fixed  for  next  Saturday,  instead  of  to-day.  The 
Pacific  Club  will  have  its  hop  and  last  cruise  in  squadron 
on  the  1st  proximo.  Both  fleets  will  probably  go  to 
Vallejo,  unless  the  wind  proves  too  light,  in  which  event 
some  nearer  port  will  be  the  objective  point. 


The  Bay  City  Club  have  held  two  bicycle  runs  this 
week.  The  first  was  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose,  last  Sun- 
day, and  the  second  was  through  the  park  by  moonlight, 
Thursday  night.    Both  were  reported  as  delightful. 

Howell,  the  English  champion,  wants  to  have  a  go  at 
several  distances  with  Jack  Prince  before  returning  home. 

The  G.  G.  Club  had  a  run  through  the  park  also  one 


night  last  week,  but  a  tumble  of  some  fifteen  of  the  riders 
over  a  rut  on  Tyler  street  somewhat  detracted  from  the 
evening's  pleasure. 

The  cricketers  have  two  new  elevens,  entitled  the  Aus- 
tralians and  Allcomers,  and  have  settled  a  series  of  three 
games  for  a  silver  trophy,  to  go  to  the  individual  member 
of  the  winning  eleven  making  the  best  score.  The  first 
game  was  played  last  Saturday,  and  was  captured  by  the 
Australians,  with  Barney  Benjamin  to  the  front  in  individ- 
ual scoring. 

The  result  of  last  Sunday's  baseball  makes  the  Haverly 
Club  the  winner  of  six  games,  with  no  losses;  and  as  only 
a  total  of  seven  games  remains  to  be  played,  that  nine  is 
sure  of  the  League  |)ennant. 

The  amateurs  represented  in  the  Elite,  Clipper,  South- 
end and  C.  and  H.  clubs  have  organized  an  amateur 
league.   

San  Jose  has  a  new  athletic  club,  known  as  the  Normal 
Athletic  Association. 

Whistler,  the  Kansas  demon,  seems  to  be  a  "  pug"  as 
well  as  a  "twister,  "  and  he  now  stands  ready  to  make  a 
match  with  hard  gloves,  London  rules,  with  all  comers. 

 Friar  Tuck. 

AROUND  TOWN. 


The  Dinglcy  act,  devised  to  prevent  sailors  from  being 
robbed  by  boarding-house  keepers,  seems  to  be  as  full 
of  holes  as  a  sieve.  It  expressly  forbids  the  payment  of 
any  advance  money  to  sailors  at  the  time  they  ship.  It 
has  operated  well  in  some  ports,  but  the  keen  despoilers 
of  [joor  Jack  in  San  Francisco  appear  to  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  evaJing  it.  Now,  when  a  tar  is  shipped,  the 
boarding-house  keeper  makes  a  bill  of  his  indebtedness, 
Jack  scrawls  O.  K.  on  it,  and  is  shipped  at  a  low  rate  of 
wages,  the  captain  of  the  ship  paying  the  keeper  the 
difference.  For  instance,  Jack  is  backed  for  Liverpool, 
and  owes  his  landlord  $40.  The  pay  for  such  a  voyage- 
is  $25  or  $30  per  month,  and  the  run  commonly  occupies 
four  months.  Jack  signs  for  $15  or  $20,  and  the  captain 
makes  the  keeper  a  present  of  $40  as  a  bonus  for  securing 
such  a  cheap  sailor.  Another  scheme  is  as  follows:  Jack 
will  sign  an  order  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  and  date  it 
far  enough  ahead  to  have  earned  the  amount  necessary  to 
liquidate  the  keeper's  claim.  Jack  goes  to  sea,  and  when 
he  has  been  tossing  about  on  the  briny  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  the  keeper  presents  his  bill  to  the  consignor  or 
owners  and  gets  his  money.    The  Dingley  act  is  a  blank. 


Politics  are  lying  around  very  loose  just  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  prognostications  are  not  worth  a  nickel  a  bushel. 
They  (the  politics)  all  belong  to  Mr.  Higgins,  Mr. 
Buckley  and  Quack  O'Donncll,  up  to  date,  and  whether 
they  will  let  go  their  hold  or  not  is  a  question  of  a  week. 
Harry  Maynard,  Jack  Hallinan,  Patsy  Hogan.and  others 
in  their  line  of  business,  have  concluded  that  there  is 
more  profit  in  the  filthy  pool  than  there  is  in  hard  gloves, 
Queensbury  rules  and  gin  dispensing,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  join  the  Boss  Club. 

The  Dcvoto-Sobon  fellows  are  sounding  their  horn 
likewise ;  and  some  more  organizations  that  have  not  been 
fed  with  uouillion  by  the  bosses  are  endeavoring  to  get  in 
the  swim. 

The  Taxpayers'  Convention  of  1877  met  three  times 
before  they  discovered  that  in  reality  the  call  for  their 
assembling  again  had  issued  from  the  Bulletin  office.  On 
the  same  night  that  this  joker  was  unearthed  the  discovery 
was  made  that  their  trusted  committee  had  written  its 
report  with  a  slate  pencil ;  and  these  two  blows  below  the 
belt  induced  them  to  retire  sine  die,  and  give  their  funds 
to  the  orphans.  Before  the  chairs  they  warmed  grew 
cold,  Mr.  Maynard  and  the  other  light-weights  joined 
issues  with  the  Devoted  Sawbones  and  the  Black  Eagles, 
and  Mr.  Eisner  and  some  Democrats  and  some  Repub- 
licans and  things,  and  now  the  Phelan  building  is  the 
scene  of  plots  and  plans  enough  to  hatch  out  five  or  six 
Taxpayers'  tickets. 

It  will  be  hard  work  for  the  intelligent  voter  to  make  up 
a  ticket  out  of  the  Democratic  and  Republic  an  nominees 
that  will  satisfy  him.  There  are  good  men  on  both  of 
the  now  bound-and-fastened  slates,  but  they  do  not  dove- 
tail so  that  scratching  will  be  of  any  avail.  When  one 
convention  put  up  a  good  man,  the  other  followed  suit ; 
when  one  convention  put  up  a  bad  man,  the  other  imme- 
diately tried  to  out-do  that  candidate's  badness  with  the 
badness  of  another  for  the  same  office.  Consequently  it 
is  a  puzzle  betweCn  the  few  pairs  of  good  men,  and  a 
chess  problem  between  the  bad  ones.  I  shall  take  the 
Prowler's  advice,  and  will  make  up  my  ticket  with  the 
aid  of  a  dice-box.  The  Prowler  will  shake  for  the  Demo- 
crats, and  I  for  the  Republicans;  and  may  the  Infinite 
help  the  people. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  may  be  saved  from  this  ignominious 
means  of  determining  the  bestowal  of  my  suffrage.  An- 
other crowd  of  taxpayers  and  office-seekers  met  in  con- 
vention at  eight  o'clock  last  night,  and  they  may  stumble 
upon  some  representative  citizens  whom  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  vote  for. 

There  is  a  groceryman  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 


Clara  streets  who  fully  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity.  He  promised  to  fall  into  line  with  the 
clerks  in  their  early-closing  movement,  and  did  put  up 
his  front  shutters  at  seven  p.  m.,  as  he  agreed.  At  the 
same  time  he  planted  one  of  his  clerks  on  a  butter-box 
outside  the  door,  with  instructions  to  steer  all  possible 
customers  around  to  the  side  door.  This  is  meaner  than 
putting  sugar  in  his  sand.  Pepys. 


"  Farewell,  darling." 

T.he  sj>eaker,  who  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  with 
deep,  lustrous  eyes,  soft,  womanly  voice,  and  a  tailor  bill 
of  more  than  two  years' standing,  looked  up  beseechingly 
at  the  girl  to  whom  he  addressed  these  words, and  waited 
for  her  reply.  But  no  answer  came.  In  the  West,  where 
the  bands  of  crimson  light  that  streamed  up  from  below 
the  horizon  told  of  the  dying  day,  angry-looking  clouds 
were  gathering,  and  an  occasional  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
told  of  an  approaching  storm.  The  wind,  which  came  in 
fitful  gusts,  sighed  moaningly  in  the  branches  of  the  lin- 
dens that  surrounded  Brierton  Villa,  and  the  husky,  after- 
supper  sigh  of  a  large  brindle  cow  sounded  strangely  in 
accord  with  its  weird  surroundings. 

The  man  turns  to  go.  Spite  of  all  he  can  do,  there  are 
tears  in  the  brown  eyes  that  such  a  little  time  ago  were 
looking  lovingly  into  those  of  Beatrice  McNulty,  and  as  he 
walks  slowly  down  the  graveled  path  it  seems  as  though 
the  future  held  for  him  nothing  but  a  desolate  sorrow  that 
could  never  know  surcease  or  ending — as  though  the 
chalice  of  a  mighty  grief  had  been  held  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  fate  and  drained  to  its  very  dregs  by  unwilling 
tips.  And  then,  just  as  the  horizon  of  his  life  seems  for- 
ever covered  with  the  pall  of  disappointed  hope,  he  hears 
the  voice  of  the  one  woman  in  all  the  wide,  wide  world 
whom  he  loves.    "  Herbert,"  she  says. 

In  an  instant  he  is  by  her  side.  "  You  called  me?  "  he 
asks,  his  face  illumined  with  the  tender  radiance  of  a 
newly-born  hope. 

"  Yes,"  she  answers.  "I  cannot  live  without  your 
love,  and  we  will  let  papa  decide  the  question  over  which 
we  came  so  near  making  wrecks  of  our  lives.  Do  you 
agree  to  that?  " 

"  I  do." 

******** 

"And  so  you  children  have  quarreled  over  what  the 
first  child  shall  be  named,  and  you  arc  not  yet  mar- 
ried? "asks  Mr.  McNulty. 

"  Yes,  papa,"  replies  Beatrice.  "  I  desired  to  call  it 
Belva  ;  but  Herbert  said  that  would  be  too  feminine  in 
ease  it  was  a  boy.  He  insists  on  Cleveland ;  but  that 
seems  so  horribly  masculine  for  a  girl." 

"  Why  don't  you  settle  on  something  that  would  be 
neither  masculine  nor  feminine?  Would  that  be  satis- 
factory? " 

"  It  would,"  they  answer. 

"Then  the  matter  is  easily  disposed  of.  I  have  a 
name." 

"  Tell  it  to  me,"  cries  Beatrice,  in  girlish  eagerness. 

Bending  lovingly  over  his  child,  John  W.  McNulty 
says  in  low,  solemn  tones: 

"  Call  it  for  the  preacher  who  officiated  at  Blaine's  first 
secret  marriage  in  Kentucky." — Chiiago  Tribune. 


A  writer  in  the  Boston  Traveler  thus  gossips  about 
authors:  Mrs.  Burnett  eeftl  $5,000  for  a  novel  published 
serially,  and  as  much  again  when  put  in  book  form.  Mr. 
Howclls  gets  about  $5,000  for  a  serial,  and  a  percentage 
on  the  book  publication.  Marion  Crawford  hasaveraged 
about  $5,000  apiece  for  his  stories.  Mr.  Stoddard  has 
to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  keep  the  pot  boil- 
ing; and  if  he  had  not  a  regular  salary  as  literary  critic  of 
the  Mail  and  Express  he  would  find  il  hard  to  get  along. 
"  I.  S.,  of  Dale, '  is  a  hard-working  Boston  lawyer,  who 
takes  novel-writing  as  a  recreation.  John  Burroughs  is  a 
farmer,  and  also  a  United  States  bank  inspector.  Frank 
R.  Stockton  travels  from  place  to  place,  finding  material 
for  his  stories,  and  enjoying  life  after  the  fashion  of  the 
good  Bohemian.  Dr.  Holmes  has  "  riches,  honor,  troops 
of  friends,"  beside  his  literary  profession.  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  devotes  himself  wholly  to  writing,  lx>th  in  original 
work,  editing  and  compiling.  Mr.  Aldrich  devotes  him- 
self to  editing,  which  many  of  his  admirers  rebel  against, 
feeling  Pegasus  is  put  to  the  plow.  Mr.  Cable  was  for- 
merly a  bookkeeper  in  a  cotton  house,  and  his  public, 
readings  have  always  given  him  more  substantial  returns 
than  his  novels.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  an  editor, 
and  his  purely  literary  work  is  a  side  luxury.  Julian 
Hawthorne  and  Edgar  Fawcett  write  everything  and 
everywhere,  and  remind  one,  intellectually,  of  those  gym- 
nasts of  Barnum's  who  keep  three  balls  in  the  air  at  once 
with  their  hands,  and  play  foot-ball  with  their  feet. 
Henry  James  had  an  ample  fortune  to  begin  with,  and 
he  is  a  novelist  made  rather  than  born,  and  a  very  credit- 
able article  of  self-manufacture  he  is. 


Harper's  Ferry  is  to  be  sold,  with  the  famous  little  engine- 
house  where  |ohn  Brown  made  his  final  struggle — almost 
the  only  building  standing  upon  the  property.  It  is  said 
that  Washington  himself  selected  the  spot  for  a  national 
armory,  and  in  1794  the  government  bought  640  acres  there, 
added  310  acrestotnis,  and  leased  1^95  acres  more.  Shops 
were  at  once  built,  and  the  making  of  muskets  began  in 
1796.  The  manufacture  of  arms  was  continued  there  until 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  when  the  Confederates  captured 
it  without  a  blow.  It  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Union 
forces,  but  not  until  after  the  more  valuable  machinery 
had  been  moved  to  Richmond.  Stonewall  Jackson  recap- 
tured it  in  1862 ;  the  Federals  came  in  possession  again,  and 
the  war  ended  with  the  village  a  total  wreck.  Tne  water- 
power  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  engine-house  and  a 
small  tract  around  it  for  the  associations;  but  Congress 
would  not  aggree  to  it,  and  the  whole  property  will  be 
sold  October  21st,  a  few  days  more  than  25  years  since 
Brown  made  his  raid. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  main  attraction  of  the  week  has  been  Miss 
Effie  Ellsler  and  her  company,  who  opened  at 
the  Baldwin,  Monday  last,  in  La  Belle  Basse. 
Miss  Ellsler  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  San 
Francisco  public,  which  admired  her  when  she 
appeared  in  one  of  the  principal  parts  in  Hazel 
A'trke;  but  that  character  did  not  give  her  op- 
portunity to  show  her  dramatic  strength.  There- 
fore, when  Miss  Ellsler  entered  as  "Geraldine," 
in  I.a  Belle  Russe,  the  public  had  a  new  actress 
before  it.  La  Belle  Busse  is  a  strong  drama, 
full  of  telling  situations.  It  is  wanting  in  nat- 
ural logic;  nevertheless  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
coups  tie  scene.  The  physique  of  Miss  Effie  Ell- 
sler is  not  adapted  to  the  character  of  "  Geral- 
dine." Though  graceful  and  pretty,  she  is  small 
and  slender.  A  "Geraldine,"  as  Belasco  has 
pictured  her,  ought  to  be  tall,  strong  in  features 
and  body.  Of  course,  this  does  not  constitute  a 
fault  on  the  part  of  Miss  Ellsler,  but  it  exercises 
a  certain  influence  upon  the  spectator.  In  the 
last  act,  for  instance,  "Geraldine,"  in  her  des- 
perate position,  in  a  moment  of  rage  springs  at 
the  throat  of  "  Captain  Dudley  Brand,"  the  man 
who  crosses  her  path,  and  makes  an  attempt  to 
strangle  him.  Her  physique,  of  course,  prevents 
the  effect  which  this  scene  would  produce.  Nev- 
ertheless, her  easy  mastery  of  the  scene  must  be 
recognized,  and  a  certain  dramatic  strength, 
even  if  it  does  not  reach  the  height  of  power. 
Undoubtedly  she  plays  with  intelligence  and 
feeling,  but  the  hypocrisy,  cynicalness,  wretch- 
edness, and  also  the  good  side  of  a  lost  creature, 
such  as  "Geraldine"  represents,  can  be  depicted 
in  stronger  lights  and  shades  than  Miss  Ellsler 
has  given  us. 

Mr.  Frank  Weston  is  a  comedian  of  a  certain 
ability,  but  he  also  lacks  dramatic  intensity, 
and  his  general  manner  is  rather  monotonous. 
He  took  the  part  of  "Captain  Dudley  Brand." 

Mr.  Harry  Mainhall,  as  "Sir  P.  Calthorpe," 
was  at  times  forcible,  but  acted  in  a  way  which 
could  not  be  styled  either  natural  or  spontane- 
ous. He  should  remember  that  the  principal 
thing  in  art  is  to  conceal  art. 

This  secret  Mr.  Fred  Corbett  possesses,  and 
he  played  the  part  of  the  "  Solicitor  "  in  a  very 
intelligent  manner. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hill,  as  "  Lady  Calthorpe,"  is 
rather  monotonous  in  her  delivering. 

Little  Lulu,  as  little  "Beatrice,"  is  very 
charming.  This  child  possesses  a  very  preco- 
cious talent,  and  a  brilliant  future  may  be  pre- 
dicted for  her. 

Collectively  speaking,  the  company  plays  with 
smoothness  and  unity.  One,  however,  is  always 
waiting  for  a  grand  moment,  when  the  spectator 
is  to  be  transported  by  the  power  of  the  actors 
to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement;  but  the  moment 
never  comes. 

Mr.  Homeier  and  his  musicians  should  tune 
their  instruments  a  little  more,  or  else  not  in- 
dulge in  an  impromptu  race  between  sharps  and 
flats. 

On  Monday,  after  careful  preparation,  the 
New  York  success  Called  Back  will  be  given  at 
this  theater.  The  drama  is  said  to  be  very  pow- 
erful and  interesting.  It  is  a  dramatization  of 
the  novel  of  the  same  title,  by  Hugh  Conway. 

The  performance  of  Les  Crochets  du  Pere 
Martin  given  here  last  Sunday  evening  by  Paul 
Juignet  and  company  was  a  marked  success. 
All  the  French  colony  and  many  other  Euro- 
peans familiar  with  the  language  were  present. 
If  a  permanent  French  troupe  would  play  each 
Sunday  it  would  certainly  prove  an  advan- 
tageous business. 

The  Tour  of  the  World,  with  its  interesting 
tableaux,  has  continued  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  through  the  week.to  fair  audiences,  though 
the  business  would  have  been  better  had  not 
political  demonstrations  kept  the  people  from 
attending  the  theaters. 

The  minstrels  continue  to  attract,  nightly, 
large  audiences  with  their  clever  specialties. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  talented  burlesque 
artists,  Gus  Mills  and  Ellwood  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  new  songs,  as  well  as 
the  production  of  The  Grand  Duchess,  delighted 
all  present. 

MUSIC. 

The  concert  given  by  H.  B.  Pasmore  last 
Tuesday  evening,  at  Irving  Hall,  under  the  care- 
ful management  of  Mr.  Marcus  M.  Henry,  was 
to  introduce  himself  to  the  San  Francisco  public 
as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  more  especially  of 
singing.  In  other  words,  it  was  an  appeal  to 
obtain  pupils.  The  sympathy  of  the  critic  in 
such  cases  has  caused  him  to  be  very  tolerant. 
Consequently  we  have  in  town  a  great  number 
of  teachers,  who,  because  of  their  incompetence, 
are  spoiling  the  taste  and  inclination  for  music 
of  the  young  students.  An  amateur  asked 
Rossini  what  were  the  necessary  qualities  to 
make  a  singer.  "Three,"  answered  Rossini. 
"The  first  and  most  important  is,  voice;  the 
second,  voice;  the  third,  voice."  I  am  convinced 
that  in  Mr.  Pasmorc's  case,  Rossini  would  have 
given  him  the  advice  never  to  make  any  attempt 
to  sing.  In  fact,  the  compass  of  Mr.  Pasmore's 
voice  is  but  little  more  than  an  octave.  The 
quality  of  his  voice  approaches  the  timbre  of  a 
baritone,  and  is  feeble,  thin,  and  without  flexi- 
bility. As  a  musician,  theoretically  speaking,  I 
believe  he  has  knowledge  enough  to  keep  a  good 


place,  but  as  a  singer  he  can  be  given  no  promi- 
nence. Moreover,  his  selections  were  not  appro- 
priate to  show  a  method  of  singing,  especially  as 
this  was  his  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco. 
He  sang  selections  from  Handel,  Rubinstein, 
Schubert,  Bach,  Wagner,  and  some  of  his  own 
compositions.  The  latter  proved  him  versed  in 
musical  theory,  without  showing  originality, 
and  in  the  former  monotony  was  his  only  guide. 
I  was  looking  for  a  method  in  his  singing,  but 
failed  to  perceive  it.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pas- 
more  would  do  very  well  to  sing  in  a  church 
choir,  but  I  do  not  think  him  lit  either  for  brd- 
vura  or  dramatic  music. 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  assisted  Mr.  Pasmore 
by  performing  at  the  piano  a  few  selections.  The 
lady  is  a  piano  player  without  touch — this  being 
the  main  requisite  of  a  real  pianist^  Her  execu- 
tion lacks  force,  clearness  and  decision;  conse- 
quently her  technique  is  not  at  all  an  example  of 
a  model  school.  Neither  is  her  musical  feeling 
prominent  enough,  judging  by  the  lack  of  all 
shading.  She  treated  "  Zur  Gutarre,"  by  Hit- 
ler,  without  any  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written.  Could  she  have  seized  it,  she  would 
not  have  taken  the  unpardonable  liberty  of 
adding  runs  at  the  forty-fourth  measure.  Nor 
was  tjje  Chopin  "  Nocturne  "  happily  executed. 
Many  passages  were  too  heavy,  and  not  at  all 
even;  where  double  notes  occur,  combined  with 
triplets,  the  attack  was  so  undecided  as  to  spoil 
entirely  the  effect.  San  Francisco  possesses 
a  number  of  young  pianists — amateurs — from 
whom  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  could  learn  a  good 
deal. 

The  concert  was  well  attended.  The  audience, 
judging  by  its  coldness,  proved  again  that  great 
singers  and  pianists  have  already,  by  their  per- 
formance, taught  our  musical  community  how  to 
appreciate  art  and  artists. 

The  second  performance  of  Les  Huguenots, 
given  by  the  Cambiaggio-Sieni  company,  on 
Friday  of  last  week,  was  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  first,  and  the  one  given  last  Sunday 
was  still  better. 

Anber  (I  hope  that  he  will  be  recognized  as 
an  authority  in  music),  after  listening  to  the  per- 
formance of  Les  Huguenots,  exclaimed :  "  Voila 
un  miracle  de  I'art!  _fai  grande  envie  de  jeter 
mes  partitions  an  feu,  cela  les  rechauffera  peut- 
etre.  A  quoi  ion  faire  de  la  musique  quand  on 
n'en  sait  pas  faire  com  me  Meyerbeer  1 "  I  observe, 
however,  that  a  learned  critic  of  one  of  the  local 
dailies,  and  another  who  illuminates  a  weekly, 
have  discovered  that  Les  Huguenot*  is  a  poor 
work. 

The  Cambiaggio-Sieni  company  has  left  for 
the  East,  and  will  surely  give  an  operatic  season 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theater,  New  York. 

The  San  Francisco  Philharmonic  Society  will 
give  their  first  concert  next  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  when  the 
following  programme  will  be  executed: 

1.  Marche  Heroique  Saint-Sams 

(First  time.) 

2.  Symphony — "ImWalje"  Raff 

3.  Erne  Kaust  Overture.  Wagner 

( I  irst  time.) 

4.  Italian  Love — "  Romance"  Heinrich  Hofman 

(First  time.) 

5.  La  Jota  Aragonese  Saint-Sa*ns 

(h  irst  time.) 

6.  Slavische  Tanze  Dvorak 

( First  time.) 

Fay  Templeton  will  close  her  season  to-mor- 
row night.  She  has  played  alternately  [he-Afas- 
cot,  Olivette,  Girofte-Girofa,  and  Fatmitza,  the 
latter  being  the  novelty.  In  this  operetta  she 
was  elegarjt  and  pleasant,  as  in  all  the  others.^ 
Some  one  accuses  her  of  mannerisms,  but  manner- 
isms cannot  be  avoided  by  whatever  artist  under- 
takes this  kind  of  characters,  essentially  French, 
and  which  only  the  French  can  play  and  act 
with  all  the  spirit,  spontaneity,  and  a  certain 
little  laisser-aller,  which  form  what  the  French 
in  a  word  call  chic. 

On  Monday  evening  next  the  Carleton  Comic 
English  Opera  Company  will  open  at  this  thea- 
ter in  La  Fille  du  Tambour  Major.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  is  so  well  known  that  he  needs  no  words  of 
recommendation.  Miss  Bartlett-Davis,  the  con- 
tralto of  the  company,  is  spoken  of  enthusiastic- 
ally by  the  Eastern  press.  Her  voice  is  de- 
scribed as  low,  full,  well  rounded,  and  wonder- 
fully sympathetic. 

At  the  Tivoli  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood  has  met 
with  such  favor  from  the  public  that  every 
night  people  are  turned  from  the  doors  in  hun- 
dreds. The  immense  patronage  is  well  merited, 
as  the  representation  is  a  continual  surprise. 
The  musical  voice  of  Miss  Helene  Dingeon,  who 
takes  the  leading  role,  is  appreciated  by  all. 
She  certainly  is  the  attraction  of  this  place  of 
amusement.  Miss  Yalcrga  and  Miss  Marchi 
also  distinguish  themselves  with  their  pretty 
voices. 

DIMINISHED  SEVENTHS. 

Joseffy  will  commence  his  concerts  on  or  about 
October  20th. 

The  Weber  centenary  will  be  marked  by  the 
erection  of  his  statue  at  Emtin. 

It  was  through  the  kindness  and  influence  of 
Mr.  A.  I).  Splivalo  that  the  success  of  the  laie 
Italian  opera  season  was  assured. 

The  Grand  Pacific  Roller  Skating  Rink,  cor- 
ner of  Sutter  and  Jones  streets,  opened  last 
Wednesday  evening,  under  promise  of  success. 

Mr.  Harry  Edwards  has  received  the  exclusive 
right  for  three  years  to  Ceorge  M.  Ciprico's 
emotional  drama  in  five  acts,  entitled  Under  a 
Mask. 


Nat  Goodwin  ridicules  the  idea  of  American 
actors  priding  themselves  upon  royal  patronage 
in  Europe,  while  he  can  stay  at  home  and  enjoy 
a  nightly  picnic  with  kings  and  queens,  provid- 
ing he  has  stamps  enough  to  see  a  jack-pot . 

Saucelito  Lodge,  No.  20,  A.  O.  U.  \\  .,  will 
give  a  ball  at  the  club  house  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  on  the  evening  of  November 
1st.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  furnish- 
ing the  new  hall  of  the  lodge.  Tickets  $1; 
ladies  free. 

Mr.  Lester  Wallack  has  arranged  for  the 
American  rights  in  Theoddtd',  the  new  play 
written  for  Mine.  Sara  Bernhardt  by  M.  Sardou. 
In  London,  the  piece  will  be  produced  at  the 
Haymarket,  ami  the  same  version  w  ill  be  used 
at  WallacU's. 

The  opening  night  of  My  Life,  at  the  Four- 
teenth Street  I'heatcr,  New  York,  Mine.  Janau- 
schek  received  quite  a  compliment  from  Mme. 
lanisch,  who  rose  in  her  box,  and,  after  throw- 
ing a  bouquet  upon  the  stage,  continued  ap- 
plauding several  minutes.  Minnie  Palmer  and 
Fanny  Davenport  joined  in  the  demonstration. 

Yerdi  has  promised  to  direct  the  hundredth 
performance  of  his  Aida  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  in  Paris,  during  the  coming  season.  I 
remember  being  present  at  the  hundredth  of 
Bigoletto,  and  shall  never  forget  the  enthusiastic 
ovation  that  greeted  the  composer  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  take  his  seat  as  chef  a"  or- 
chestre. 

London  playgoers  are  wondering  over  the  sim- 
plicity and  convenience  of  the  American  reserved 
seat  ticket  system,  which  has  just  been  intro- 
duced at  the  Princess's  Theater  by  J.  H.  Cobbe, 
the  business  manager,  who  got  the  idea  while 
managing  Miss  Genevieve  Ward's  tour  in  this 
country.  Several  of  the  London  papers  print 
descriptions  of  the  tickets  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  kept  in  the  box  office,  and  highly 
commend  the  system. 

The  new  comic  opera  upon  which  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  are  engaged  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  in  November.  According  to 
W.  F.  Morse,  D'Oyley  Carte's  American  repre- 
sentative, the  story  will  be  entirely  different 
from  the  fairy  plots  of  lolanthe  and  Princess  Ida, 
and  the  music  will  more  nearly  approach  the 
style  of  grand  opera  than  any  of  Sir  Arthur  Sul- 
livan's former  compositions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. 

Lohengrin  seems  to  remain  permantly  ban- 
ished from  the  French  operatic  stage.  Its  pro- 
duction next  winter  has  been  decided  upon  by 
the  managers  of  the  Paris  Italian  Opera,  and 
negotiations  were  far  advanced  with  Madame 
Minnie  Hauk  for  creating  the  part  of  "Lisa," 
which  she  had  studied  with  Richard  Wagner 
himself,  during  his  stay  in  Vienna.  The  entire 
affair  seems  to  have  been  settled,  when  Madame 
Hauk  was  informed  on  good  authority  that  a 
"patriotic  "  league  would  prevent  the  production 
of  the  work  by  such  interruptions  as  shouting, 
stamping,  and  calls  for  the  curtain.  Under  these 
circumstances  Madame  Minnie  Hauk  had 
th  iught  it  expedient  to  decline  the  engagement 
altogether.    EGO. 

Sandford  &  Suhlett,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 


Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co.,  316  Pine  street. 


A  NEW   PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  anew 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels — elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  Lest  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LODGING  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
Nits.  O.  K.  JOHNSON,  I'rop'r. 


J.  N.  E.  WILSON 


REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE  for 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
COUNTY  CLERK, 

JAMES  J.  FLYNN 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 

PHILIP  A.  ROACH 


W.  S.  Wood.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 

J^LOYD   &  WOOD, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW, 
Rooks  9  to  13  Nivada  Block, 
Northwest  corner  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FIUPPE'S  ACADEMY  OK  LANGUAGES, 
tablished  1871,  has  removed  to  more  commodious  an  I 
pleasant  quarter,  702  Market  St.,  cor  Geary.  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  French  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving  months 
of  study.  1  Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guages, where  students  have  not  the  oppoitunity  to  prac- 
tice; fine  library,  and  periodicals  from  Spain  and  France, 
free  to  students. 


PH  ILH  A R  iMONIC  SOCIETY. 


FIRST  CONCERT. 


FOURTH  SEASON. 


AT  PLATT'S  HALL, 
Wednesday  Afternoon,  October  15th,  1884, 

At  three  o'clock. 
Grand  Orchestra.    Gustave  Heinrichs,  Conductor. 


Sale  of  seats  begins  Monday,  October  13th,  at  9  a.  m., 
at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  House,  corner  of  Kear- 
ny and  Sutter  streets. 

HENRY  HEYMAN,  Secretary. 


NOTICE 


TO    THE  STOCK-HOLDERS 


SPRING  VALLEY 


WATER  WORKS. 


Office  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  516  Califor- 
nia street,  San  Francis-  o,  September  26,  1884. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  stockholders  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  who  appeared  as  such  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1884,  that  under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  duly  p.issed  at  a  meeting  of  said 
Board  held  at  the  office  of  ihe  company  this  day,  twenty 
thousand  shar»s  of  the  unissued  stock  of  this  corporation 
will  be  issued  and  sold  to  them,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
share  of  the  new  for  four  shares  of  the  old  so  held  by 
them  respectively  (but  no  fractional  shares  will  be  issued), 
at  and  for  the  price  of  eighty-six  dollars  per  share,  paya 
ble  in  cash  upon  delivery  of  certificate.  Certificates  will 
be  issued  under  this  order  on  and  after  the  first  day  of, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  October,  1884,  and 
to  those  who  are  entitled  to  apply  and  pay  for  the  same 
on  or  befoie  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.  Certificates 
will  be  issued  without  other  charge  than  the  said  eighty- 
six  dollars  per  share ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  so  apply 
and  make  payment  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
interest  will  be  added  to  the  said  purchase  price  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  until  such  payment  is  made. 

Stockholders  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege must  do  so  on  or  before  the  tlii.ty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

WM.  NOR  K  IS,  Secretary. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  AND  24  tjh.AK\.J 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

I3ISI>T.A.Y    IN"    THE    WORI.U  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 


Of  tlie  Sltill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Lon<;, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

KW  OpRN  Ev'KNINliS  T£% 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  226.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  N  ights  excepted 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 


HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  FALLOW  FIELD. 


The  (tajrs  were  bright  and  the  year  was  young, 

As  the  warm  sun  climbed  the  sky, 
.Anil  a  thousand  flowers  their  censers  swung. 

And  the  larks  were  singing  high; 

For  an  angel  swept  on  silent  wing 
To  the  grave  where  the  dead  earth  lay, 

And  the  Easter  dawned  as  the  angel  Spring 
Kollid  the  rugged  stone  away, 

'1  hen  the  fields  grew  green  with  springing  corn, 

And  some  with  flowers  were  bright  ; 
And  each  day  came  with  an  earlier  dawn. 

And  a  fuller,  sweeter  light. 

So  the  year  grew  older  noon  by  noon, 

Till  the  reapers  came  one  day, 
And  in  the  light  of  a  harvest  moon 

1  hey  bore  the  sheaves  away. 

But  one  field  lay  from  the  rest  apart, 

All  silent,  lone  and  dead; 
Ami  the  rude  share  ribbed  its  quivering  heart 

Till  all  its  life  had  (led. 

And  never  a  blade,  and  never  a  (lower 
On  its  silent  ridges  stirred. 

The  sunshine  called,  and  the  passing  shower- 
It  answered  never  a  word. 

It  secrm  d  as  if  some  curse  of  ill 

Were  brooding  in  the  air; 
Yet  the  fallow  field  did  the  Master's  will, 

Though  never  a  blade  it  bare : 

For  it  tinned  its  furrowed  face  to  heaven, 

Catching  the  light  and  rain; 
It  was  keeping  its  Sabbath — one  in  seven — 

That  it  might  grow  rich  again. 

And  the  fallow  field  had  its  harvest  moon, 

Reaping  a  golden  spoil; 
And  it  learned  its  ever  brightening  noon 

That  rest  for  God  was  toil.  CoSJ  Words. 


A  STRANGE  PET. 


For  some  years  past  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  animal  instincts.  These  endowments  are 
so  various,  in  some  cases  so  rich  (amounting  almost  to  a 
sixth  sense),  in  all  cases  so  wonderful,  that  they  have  held 
me  to  their  study  by  a  growinti  fascination.  We  call  the 
brutes  and  birds  the  lower  animals,  but  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  some  of  them  are  as  well  furnished  for  their 
careers  as  man  is  for  his. 

The  instincts  of  the  domestic  animals  can  be  studied 
only  with  great  difficulty.  Cats  and  dogs,  for  instance,  are 
for  a  time  blind,  and  incapable  of  co-ordinating  the  move- 
ment of  their  limbs,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  parent 
for  support  of  life.  When  further  advanced,  it  is  not  easy 
to  keep  them  from  their  kind,  and  to  determine  what  is 
instinctive  and  what  the  result  of  imitation.  In  the  case 
of  domestic  fowls,  the  difficulties  are  the  same;  and,  in 
point  of  alertness  and  intelligence,  the  domesticated  fowl 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  his  wild  relatives.  It  has 
been,  therefore,  something  of  a  puzzle  to  decide  upon  the 
particular  beast  or  bird  which  would  give  the  best  and 
plainest  results.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  concluded 
that,  if  I  could  capture  a  young  sea-gull,  he  mi<_'ht  give 
the  best  results  in  meeting  the  conditions  of  localized  and 
separate  investigation.  But  the  newly  hatched  bird  is  not 
easily  found  in  this  latitude,  and  I  had  to  wait  until  this 
year's  vacation  came  to  find  the  bird  I  wanted. 

On  July  21st,  I  went  to  the  Duck  Islands,  two  small  and 
rocky  ledges  which  lie  twelve  miles  at  sea  from  South- 
west Harbor,  Mount  Desert,  Maine.  On  the  south- 
eastern point  is  a  prong  of  granite,  the  home  of  innu- 
merable sea-birds.  There  I  found,  for  the  first  time,  the 
well-hidden  nest  of  the  stormy  petrel,  or  Mother  Gary's 
chicken.  Under  the  roots  of  a  dead  cedar  the  mother 
petrel  burrows,  and  sits  on  one  white  egg,  in  a  nest  very 
difficult  to  find,  except  for  the  peculiar  and  far-reaching 
musky  odor  of  the  incubating  bird.  On  the  ledges  be- 
yond the  gulls  lay  their  disproportionati  ly  large  eggs; 
and  there,  just  hatched,  but  pert  and  active,  I  found  the 
subject  1  wanted.  I  am  particular  to  mention  the  date 
(July  21st),  as  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  to  appreciate  the 
amazing  grow  th  of  the  little  downy  ball  I  caught  that  day. 
It  is  now  a  little  more  than  three  months  past;  yet  he  is 
of  the  weight  and  size  of  a  large  duck,  with  wings  nearly 
three  feet  in  spread,  and  standing  much  higher  than  a 
duck.  When  found,  he  was  a  little  larger  than  a  newly 
hatched  Brahma  chicken,  was  covered  with  exquisitely 
soft  gray  down,  had  a  long  black  bill  hooked  at  the  end, 
a  beautiful  blue  eye,  the  slimmest  of  legs,  and  very  deli- 
cately webbed  feet.  His  color  was  exactly  that  of  the 
egg— dark  gray,  with  irregular  brown  spots.  He  was  so 
much  the  color  of  the  rock  on  w  hich  the  eggs  lay  that  I 
almost  stepped  on  him  without  seeing  him.  It  seems  that 
this  may  be  one  of  those  protective  resemblances  of  which 
nature  provides  a  multitude.  To  this  day,  Jumbo — for 
that  is  the  name  the  children  gave  him— invariably  sits 
with  his  breast  against  something  gray;  never  against  any 
thing  of  strong  contrast  to  his  own  tint. 

He  did  not  at  first  show,  nor  has  he  ever  shown,  the 
slightest  fear  of  me.  When  allowed  to  walk  on  the  grass, 
he  was  as  tame  as  if  he  had  always  known  civilization. 
To-day  any  one  can  pick  him  up.  He  follows  us  around 
the  yard,  comes  w  hen  he  is  called,  jumps  dow  n  the  steps, 
and  investigates  the  kitchen.  He  plays  with  the  children, 
after  his  fashion,  and  is  effusive  and  sometimes  annoying 
in  his  affection.  If  the  little  girls  lie  on  the  grass,  he  will 
come  up  and  nestle  against  tht.  ir  necks.  If  they  pay  no 
attention  to  him,  he  pulls  their  hair  or  bites  their  noses. 
When  they  dig  for  angle-worms,  he  jumps  into  the  hole 
and  snatches  his  share.  He  sometimes  accompanies  me 
to  the  market,  stalking  along  the  pavement  unconcern- 
edly. I  have  been  obliged  to  limit  his  privileges  in  this 
respect,  as  a  large  sidewalk  committee  is  sure  to  follow 
us;  and  |umbo  will,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  steal  any  scraps  of 
meat  which  are  within  his  reach. 

I  brought  him  from  Mount  Desert  in  a  little  basket, 
which  the  Tndians  made  for  him.    He  was  very  quiet, 


but  alert,  on  the  steamer  and  the  cars.  I  put  him  in  the 
stateroom  washbow  l  for  a  bath,  w  hich  he  took  in  the  most 
rapturous  manner.  In  the  two  days  of  the  journey  he 
ate  three  times  his  weight  offish,  gorging  pieces  of  a  size 
far  beyond  his  apparent  capacity.  I  believe  that  his  lower 
jaw  unlocks,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  marvelous  feats 
of  deglutition.  This  voracity  is  less  marked  now  that  he 
is  grown;  but  for  six  weeks  it  continued,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  beholders.  At  our  summer  home,  near  the 
old  oak  of  Wopdbridge,  there  is  a  stream  and  pond,  where 
the  children  fished  for  him.  In  twelve  days  he  ate  one 
hundred  and  twenty  roach,  averaging  three  inches  in 
length.  In  one  day  he  devoured  sixteen  roach,  two  frogs 
and  a  number  of  minnows.  This  was  followed  by  two 
days  of  indigestion.  ( )n  the  third  day  he  was  tempted  with 
clams,  of  which,  at  one  effort,  he  ate  seventeen — a  peck 
sufficing  for  two  days  only.  At  present  his  appetite  is 
more  capricious;  but,  on  occasion,  he  will  snatch  and 
and  swallow  a  half-|xiiind  of  raw  meat  in  less  than  a  min- 
ute by  the  watch.  He  accepts  and  rejects  various  articles 
of  food  without  hesitation.  Of  fresh  fish,  lobsters,  clams, 
oysters,  and  fresh  meat,  he  is  very  fond.  Tainted  or  sour 
meat  he  w  ill  not  touch,  nor  salted  meat.  Orasshoppers, 
crickets  and  butterflies  are  especially  welcome.  He  is  a 
most  accomplished  catcher  of  house-flies.  One  day  the 
children  caught  a  live  mouse,  which  was  let  loose  near 
the  bird.  No  cat  could  have  caught  it  more  quickly. 
He  took  it  by  the  tail,  tossed  it  and  caught  it  by  the  head, 
crushed  it  flat,  and,  accidentally  dropping  it,  took  it  by 
the  tail,  carried  it  to  the  pool,  swung  it  back  and  forth 
until  clean,  and  then  swallowed  it.  On  another  occasion 
he  took  a  dry  crust  he  could  not  break,  and,  dropping  it 
in  the  pool,  waited  until  it  was  softened,  and  then  ate  it. 
I  have  tested  him  with  all  kinds  of  vegetable  food,  only 
developing  an  epicurian  taste  for  watermelon  and  grapes. 
1  fancied  that  the  ruddy  color  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
preference ;  but  that  cannot  be,  as  he  refuses  the  blood- 
red  beet. 

From  the  first,  he  had  a  habit  of  dancing  in  the  most 
comical  manner.  He  would  unfold  his  little  stumps  of 
wings,  and  hop  up  and  dow  n  for  minutes  together.  For 
a  long  time  this  seemed  inexplicable;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  his  wings  has  solved  the  mystery.  If  one  wing 
was  not  clipped,  he  would  now  fly ;  but,  when  he  tries 
to  fly,  he  invariably  turns  toward  the  wind,  and  leaps  up 
to  catch  the  current  against  his  w  ings  to  assist  the  begin- 
ning of  his  flight.  I  have  seen  the  wild  duck  do  the 
same  on  rising  from  the  water.  This  instinct  of  the  flight 
before  the  growth  of  the  wing  struck  me  as  very  remark- 
able. His  feathers  grew  first  on  the  under  side  of  the 
outer  point  of  the  wing;  then  on  the  top  of  his  head;  next 
on  his  back  and  breast.  A  fringe  of  down  lingered  around 
his  neck  long  after  the  down  had  elsewhere  disappeared. 
The  tail,  which  is  broad,  grew  last  of  all.  When  first 
caught,  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  he  had  but  one 
note — an  exceedingly  plaintive  piping.  He  has  since, 
without  the  possibility  of  hearing  one  of  his  kind,  acquired 
two  others.  One  is  a  laugh— a  real  ha-ha-ha-ha— w  hich 
gives  the  name  Lotus  ridibundus  to  his  species.  The 
other  he  has  just  achieved  under  ludicrous  circumstances. 
The  children  put  their  diminutive  pet  kitten  near  the 
gull.  Jumbo  instantly  took  it  up  by  the  tail,  and  carried 
it  around  the  yard  dangling  from  his  beak.  The  kitten, 
of  course,  squalled  vigorously,  whereupon  the  gull  dropped 
it,  and,  throwing  back  his  head  opened  his  mouth  pro- 
digiously, and  brayed  in  the  most  vociferous  manner.  The 
sound  was  immense  in  volume  and  excruciating  in  qual- 
ity. A  donkey  alone  could  surpass  it.  That  kitten  is 
kept  out  of  his  reach  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  respect 
for  the  neighborhood.  Vet  strange  to  say,  a  friendship 
has  sprung  up  between  them  ;  and,  when  kitty  gets  into 
the  yard,  they  often  sit  side  by  side  on  the  same  gray  box, 
in  perfect  content.  During  the  day  Jumbo  carries  his 
head  on  a  line  with  his  beak,  and  has  a  most  meek  and 
subdued  aspect.  As  night  comes  on,  he  walks  proudly, 
with  head  erect  and  with  a  strutting  gait.  I  see  no  reason 
as  yet  for  this  change  of  bearing.  If  he  perceives  us  at 
the  w  indow,  he  becomes  meek  again,  piping  the  plaintive 
note,  which  never  ceases  while  we  are  in  sight.  He  is 
mute  while  no  one  is  in  sight.  During  the  day  he  seldom 
tries  his  wings,  but  in  the  twilight  attempts  a  number  of 
experiments  in  play  and  flight. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  some  of  his  most  interesting 
antics.  I  had  a  small  pool  made,  and  lined  with  cement, 
for  him  to  bathe  in,  and  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his 
swimming  instincts.  He  was  terrified  at  first,  when  the 
water  lifted  him  from  his  feet.  He  would  scramble  out 
of  the  pool,  as  if  in  fear  of  drowning.  After  awhile  he 
found  he  could  swim,  and  is  now  thoroughly  at  home  on 
the  water.  His  delight  in  bathing  is  immense.  With 
fluttering  of  his  wings  and  bobbing  of  his  head,  he  wets 
himself  thoroughly,  and  then  goes  to  the  sunniest  spot, 
and,  passing  each  feather  between  his  mandibles,  con- 
sumes an  hour  at  his  toilet.  As  far  as  I  have  seen,  this 
dressing  of  his  feathers  is  in  a  definite  order,  and  leaves 
him  as  smooth  and  slick  as  possible.  In  his  play,  the 
gull  nature  comes  out  strongly.  For  a  long  time  he  has 
had  a  corn-cob  at  one  end  of  the  yard  and  a  thread-spool 
at  the  other.  Half-flying,  half-running,  he  strikes  the  cob 
or  spool,  throws  it  up,  catches  it,  and  then  parades  about, 
ha-ha-ing  at  his  success.  Sometimes  he  w  ill  drop  the  cob 
in  the  pool,  climb  on  a  box  near  by,  and  then  fly  to  the 
cob  and  bear  it  off,  as  old  gulls  do  with  a  fish.  The  ser- 
vant was  once  picking  up  the  clothespins  near  the  house. 
Jumbo  picked  up  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  and 
brought  it  near  her.  On  her  attempting  to  take  it  from 
him,  he  ran  off,  ha-ha-ing  again. 

For  the  purjwse  of  testing  his  capacity  for  the  emotions, 
I  introduced  into  the  yard  a  gorgeously  colored  young 
drake.  Mr.  Drake  had  no  sooner  gained  his  feet  than  the 
gull  had  him  by  the  head,  and  led  him  round  the  yard, 
as  if  to  assist  him  in  finding  a  hole  in  the  fence  through 
which  he  might  depart.  Not  succeeding,  he  let  him  go, 
and  from  that  day — a  month  past— has  taken  no  notice  of 
him  beyond  bristling  his  feathers  when  the  drake  comes 
too  near.  He  will  not  permit  the  drake  to  be  in  the  pool 
at  the  same  time  with  himself.  When  the  drake's  corn  is 
put  out  the  \,\x\\  goes  to  it  first,  pecks  at  it,  but  never  eats 


it,  and  will  not  allow  the  drake  to  come  near  until  some 
minutes  have  passed.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore, 
that  our  pet  has  a  jealous  and  dog-in-tht-manger  spirit. 
That  he  can  be  furiously  angry  many  facts  show.  I 
placed  a  mirror  where  Jumbo  could  see  his  own  image. 
Instantly  his  feathers  bristled  up,  and  he  charged  furiously 
on  the  mirror.  Not  hitting  his  supposed  foe,  he  flew  at 
him  again.  Meeting  with  no  better  success,  he  walked 
behind  the  glass,  stood  with  an  appearance  of  astonish- 
ment at  not  finding  his  enemy,  then  went  back  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  and  flew  at  his  own  shadow  again.  Once 
more  he  went  behind  the  mirror,  this  time  from  the  other 
Mile.  There  he  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then  walked 
away,  and  has  not  been  interested  in  any  sham  gull  since. 
A  small  rubber  tube  which  carries  clean  water  to  his 
pool,  and  which  writhes  and  contorts  like  an  eel,  under 
the  water  pressure,  he  particularly  hates.  He  flies  at  it 
w  ith  every  sign  of  rage,  nor  will  he  stop  until  the  tube  is 
removed  or  nidded  by  the  rising  water. 

These  facts  are  surely  enough  to  show  that  from  the 
egg,  though  wholly  separate  from  example  and  teaching, 
his  instincts  suffice  to  determine  his  proper  food,  to  bathe 
and  dress  his  feathers,  to  wash  the  dirt  from  his  food,  to 
secrete  himself  by  lying  near  or  upon  an  object  of  similar 
tint,  to  soften  by  water  that  -which  he  cannot  otherwise 
eat,  to  recognize  as  rivals  his  own  kind,  to  acquire  the  art 
of  catcWng  and  throwing  objects, as  the  wild  gull  does 
with  fish,  to  turn  toward  the  wind  to  assist  his  flight,  to 
leap  from  the  ground  against  the  wind  to  assist  the  begin- 
ning of  his  flight,  to  acquire  all  the  characteristic  gull- 
notes — in  short,  without  example  or  teaching,  to  become, 
an  independent  and  well-ordered  gull.  He  seems  to  have 
all  the  passions  we  know,  and  in  singularly  human  pro- 
portions. Pride,  anger,  jealousy,  affection,  hatred,  am- 
bition, the  dramatic  instinct,  he  surely  has.  He  is  a 
bright,  interesting,  and  affectionate  pet.  The  children  of 
the  neighborhood  come  in  to  play  with  him,  or  from  the 
neighboring  fences  watch  his  antics.  One  fact  will  show 
his  fearlessness.  My  next  neighbor  has  a  beautiful  black 
setter  dog.  I  put  Jumbo  near  him.  The  gull  quickly 
took  the  dog  by  the  nose !  It  was  the  dog  that  was  scared. 
Many  times  his  acts  have  almost  forced  me  to  believe  that 
he  possesses  a  limited  reasoning  faculty.  But,  as  Mivart 
denies  reasoning  to  the  cat,  so  I  deny,  I  fear,  reason  to  our 
strange  pet  from  Maine.  Mivart  claims  that  all  the 
"  actions  performed  by  a  cat  are  such  as  may  be  under- 
stood to  take  place  without  deliberation  or  self-conscious- 
ness." If  it  be  true  that  all  the  mental  phenomena 
displayed  by  a  cat  are  capable  of  explanation  without  the 
aid  of  the  truly  rational  faculties  which  we  find  in  our- 
selves, then  this  bird,  fully  equaling  the  cat  in  mental 
power,  sensibly  recognizes  external  things,  but  "  does  not 
intellectually  perceive  their  being."  He  feels  himself 
existing,  but  does  not  recognise  that  existence.  He  feels 
relations  between  objects,  but  does  not  apprehend  them 
as  relations.  He  remembers,  but  does  not  recollect.  He 
feels  and  expresses  emotions,  but  does  not  advert  to  them. 
He  seeks  pleasure,  but  does  not  deliberately  make  pleas- 
ure his  aim.  All  this  which  Mivart  teaches  may  be  true; 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe,  while  I  study  the  knowing 
bird  that  at  this  moment  stands  on  one  leg  in  a  medita- 
tive mood,  and  apparantly  wondering  why  his  dinner  is 
delayed.  This  last  emotion  is  one  to  which  even  a  phi- 
losopher may  yield. — Reverend  D.  A.  Goodsell. 


THE  ENGLISH  PEERS. 

The  peers,  it  said,  are  very  wealthy;  therefore  they  are 
very  independent.  Let  us  look  into  their  independence 
by  the  unerring  light  of  statistics.  The  House  of  Lords, 
exclusive  of  minors,  consists  of  507  members.  They 
enjoy  a  rental  of  11,872,330/.,  derived  from  14,25^132 
acres,  but  in  pay,  pensions,  et  cetera,  they  receive  639,- 
845/.  from  the  public  exchequer.  Since  1850  the  28  dukes 
and  their  families  have  received  from  the  taxpayers 
0,760,000/. ;  the  33  marquises  and  their  families  have  had 
8,303,950/;  and  the  two  hundred  earls  and  their  families 
have  had  48,181,202/.;  36  peers  have  at  the  present 
moment  salaries  as  members  of  the  present  administration, 
and  190  have  had  salaries  as  members  of  preceding  qnfcs; 
86  peers  are  Privy  Councilors,  and  61  have  decorations. 
The  peers,  therefore,  are  not  only  a  compact  and  wealthy 
territory  oligarchy,  but  notwithstanding  their  enormous 
riches  they  make  use  of  the  legislative  power  which  the 
constitution  secures  to  them  in  order  to  obtain  places  of 
emolument  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to 
throw  the  cost  of  the  latter  upon  the  state ;  while,  not  sat- 
isfied even  with  this,  they  insist  upon  honorary  distinc- 
tions being  showered  upon  them  with  a  lavish  hand.  The 
average  cost  of  a  hereditary  legislator  since  1850  seems  to 
have  been  106,477/.,  and  the  average  cost  of  a  ducal  leg- 
islator during  this  period  has  been  348,571/.  How  have 
they  earned  this  money?  By  opposing,  mutilating,  or 
rejecting  every  valuable  bill  sent  up  to  them.  They  have 
again  and  again  rejected  bills  reducing  the  franchise, 
reforming  municipalities,  relieving  Catholics,  Dissenters, 
and  Jews  of  civil  disabilities,  putting  an  end  to  the  bribery 
at  elections,  educating  the  masses,  and  harmonizing  our 
land  laws  w  ith  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When  at  length  they 
have  been  forced  to  succumb,  they  have  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  bills  which  they  have  passed,  as  well  as  a 
condition  of  assent,  clauses  which  have  gone  far  to  neu- 
tralize many  of  their  benefits.  Either,  therefore,  we 
must  admit  that  the  entire  legislation  of  the  last  sixty 
years  has  been  injurious  to  the  country  or  that  the  Peers, 
in  opposing  it  so  long  as  they  dared,  have  shown  them- 
selves unable  to  estimate  what  is  for  the  public  good. 
Every  class  except  their  own,  every  sect  except  the 
Church  of  England,  has  had  reason  to  regret  their  exis- 
tence. Such  a  record  of  persistent  error  no  legislative 
assembly  that  ever  sat' can  show.  Their  action  has  been 
one  long  record  of  obstruction  to  everything  that  even 
they  now  admit  by  the  light  of  experience  has  proved 
useful.  Independent  they  are  not;  wise  they  are  not. 
Had  they  had  their  own  way,  we  should  still  have  rotten 
boroughs  and  rotten  municipalities.  Catholics,  Noncon- 
formists, and  Jews  would  still  be  outside  of  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.— Labouchere,  in  the  Fortnightly  Rtrietv. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


INGERSOLL  CATECHISED. 


HE  ANSWERS  A  SERIES  OF  VITAL  QUESTIONS. 


One  evening  this  week  the  editor  of  The  San  Franciscan 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  socially  Colonel  Robert  (i. 
Ingersoll,  and  the  conversation  turned  naturally  upon 
the  subject  of  religion.  The  result  of  the  conversation 
was  that  Colonel  Ingersoll  agreed  to  answer  a  number  of 
questions  which  the  editor  of  The  San  Franciscan  desired 
to  put  to  him.  The  questions  were  submitted  in  writing, 
and  Colonel  Ingersoll  has  sent  us  the  following  written 
replies.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  editor  endeavored  to 
cover  with  his  questions  the  main  grounds  of  difference 
between  the  celebrated  Agnostic  and  the  defenders  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Question.  Does  Christianity  advance  or  retard  civili- 
zation ? 

Answer.  If  by  Christianity  you  mean  the  orthodox 
church,  then  I  unhesitatingly  answer  that  it  docs  retard 
civilization,  always  has  retarded  it,  and  always  will.  I 
can  imagine  no  man  who  can  be  benefited  by  being  made 
a  Catholic,  or  a  Presbyterian*,  or  a  Baptist,  or  a  Method- 
ist— or,  in  other  words,  by  being  made  an  orthodox 
Christian.  But  by  Christianity  I  do  not  mean  morality, 
kindness,  forgiveness,  justice.  Those  virtues  are  not 
distinctively  Christian.  They  are  claimed  by  Moham- 
medans and  Buddhists,  by  infidels  and  atheists — and 
practised  by  some  of  all  classes.  Christianity  consists  in 
the  miraculous,  the  marvelous,  and  the  impossible. 

The  one  thing  that  I  most  seriously  object  to  in  Chris- 
tianity is  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  That 
doctrine  subverts  every  idea  of  justice.  It  teaches  the 
infinite  absurdity  that  a  finite  offense  can  be  justly  visited 
by  eternal  punishment.  Another  serious  objection  I  have 
is,  that  Christianity  endeavors  to  destroy  intellectual 
liberty.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  retard  civilization 
than  to  subvert  the  idea  of  justice.  Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  retain  barbarism  than  to  deny  to  every 
human  being  the  right  to  think.  Justice  and  liberty  are 
the  two  wings  that  bear  man  forward.  The  church,  for 
a  thousand  years,  did  all  within  its  power  to  prevent  the 
expression  of  honest  thought ;  and  when  the  church  had 
power,  there  was  in  this  world  no  civilization.  We  have 
advanced  just  in  the  proportion  that  Christianity  has  lost 
power.  Those  nations  in  which  the  church  is  still  power- 
ful are  still  almost  savage — Portugal,  Spain,  and  many 
others  I  might  name.  Probably  no  country  is  more  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  religious  idea  than  Russia. 
The  Czar  is  the  direct  representative  of  God.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  state.  In  Russia 
every  mouth  is  a^  bastile,  and  every  tongue  a  convict. 
This  Russian  pope,  this  representative  of  God,  has  on 
earth  his  hell  (Siberia),  and  he  imitates  the  orthodox  God 
to  the  extent  of  his  health  and  strength. 

Everywhere  man  advances  as  the  church  loses  power. 
In  my  judgment,  Ireland  can  never  succeed  until  it  ceases 
to  be  Catholic;  and  there  can  be  no  successful  uprising 
while  the  confessional  exists.  At  one  time  in  New  En- 
gland the  church  had  complete  power.  There  was  then 
no  religious  liberty.  And  so  we  might  make  a  tour  of  the 
world,  and  find  that  superstition  always  has  been,  is,  and 
forever  will  be,  inconsistent  with  human  advancement. 

Question.  Do  not  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  Uni- 
verse prove  a  Creator? 

Answer.  If  there  were  any  evidences  of  design  in  the 
Universe,  certainly  they  would  tend  to  prove  a  designer, 
but  they  would  not  prove  a  creator.  Design  does  not 
prove  creation.  A  man  makes  a  machine.  That  does 
not  prove  that  he  made  the  material  out  of  which  the 
machine  is  constructed.  You  find  the  planets  arranged 
in  accordance  with  what  you  call  a  plan.  That  does  not 
prove  that  they  were  created.  It  may  prove  that  they  are 
governed,  but  it  certainly  does  not  prove  that  they  were 
created.  Is  it  consistent  to  say  that  a  design  cannot  exist 
without  a  designer,  but  that  a  designer  can?  Does  not  a 
designer  need  a  design  as  much  as  a  design  needs  a  de- 
signer? Does  not  a  creator  need  a  creator  as  much  as 
the  thing  we  think  has  been  created?  In  other  words,  is 
not  this  simply  a  circle  of  human  ignorance?  Why  not 
say  that  the  Universe  has  existed  from  eternity,  as  well  as 
to  say  that  a  creator  has  existed  from  eternity?  And  do 
you  not  thus  avoid  at  least  one  absurdity  by  saying  that  the 
universe  has  existed  from  eternity,  instead  of  saying  that 
it  was  created  by  a  creator  who  existed  from  eternity? 
Because  if  your  Creator  existed  from  eternity,  and  created 
the  universe,  there  was  a  time  when  he  commenced ;  and 
back  of  that,  according  to  Shelley,  is  "  an  eternity  of 
idleness." 

Some  people  say  that  God  existed  from  eternity,  and 
has  created  eternity.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an 
act  coequal  with  eternity.  If  you  say  that  God  has  ex- 
isted forever,  and  has  always  acted,  then  you  make  the 
universe  eternal,  and  you  make  the  universe  as  old  as 
God;  and  if  the  universe  be  as  old  as  God,  he  certainly 
did  not  create  it. 

These  questions  of  origin  and  destiny — of  infinite  gods — 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  They  can- 
not be  solved.  We  might  as  well  try  to  travel  fast  enough 
to  get  beyond  the  horizon.  It  is  like  a  man  trying  to  run 
away  frem  his  girdle.  Consequently,  I  believe  in  turning 
our  attention  to  things  of  importance — to  questions  that 
may  .  by  some  possibility  be  solved.  It  is  of  no  import- 
ance to  me  whether  God  exists  or  not.  I  exist,  and  it  is 
important  to  me  to  be  happy  while  I  exist.  Therefore  I 
had  better  turn  my  attention  to  finding  out  the  secret  of 
happiness,  instead  of  trying  to  ascertain  the  secret  of  the 
Universe. 

I  say  with  regard  to  God,  I  do  not  know  ;  and  therefore 
I  am  accused  of  being  arrogant  and  egotistic.  Religious 
papers  say  that  I  do  know,  because  Webster  told  me. 
They  use  Webster  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  They  say  that  Webster  was  on  the  God  side,  and 
therefore  I  ought  to  be.  I  can  hardly  afford  to  take  Web- 
ster's ideas  of  another  world,  when  his  ideas  about  this 
were  so  bad.  When  bloodhounds  were  pursuing  a  woman 
through  the  tangled  swamps  of  the  South — she  hungry 


for  liberty — Webster  took  the  side  of  the  bloodhounds. 
Such  a  man  is  no  authority  for  me.  Bacon  denied  the 
Copernican  system  of  astronomy;  he  is  an  unsafe  guide. 
Wesley  believed  in  witches;  I  cannot  follow  him.  No 
man  should  quote  a  name  instead  of  an  argument;  no 
man  should- bring  forward  a  person  instead  of  a  principle, 
unless  he  is  willing  to  accept  all  the  ideas  of  that  person. 

Question.  Is  not  a  pleasant  illusion  preferable  to 
dreary  truth — a  future  life  being  in  question? 

Answer.  I  think  il  is.  I  think  that  a  pleasing  illusion 
is  better  than  a  terrible  truth,  so  far  as  its  immediate 
results  are  concerned.  I  would  rather  think  the  one  1 
love  living,  than  to  think  her  dead.  I  would  rather  think 
that  I  had  a  large  balance  in  bank  than  that  my  account 
was  overdrawn.  I  would  rather  think  I  was  healthy 
than  to  know  that  I  had  a  cancer.  But  if  we  have  an 
illusion,  let  us  have  it  pleasing.  The  orthodox  illusion  is 
the  worst  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Take  hell  out 
of  that  illusion,  take  eternal  pain  away  from  that  dream, 
and  say  that  the  whole  world  is  to  be  happy  forever — 
then  you  might  have  an  excuse  for  calling  it  a  pleasant 
illusion;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  nightmare — a  perpetual  horror 
— a  cross,  on  which  the  happiness  of  man  has  been  cru- 
cified. 

Question.    Are  not  religion  and  morals  inseparable? 

Answer.  Relit  ion  and  morality  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, and  yet  there  is  no  religion  except  the  prac- 
tice of  morality.  But  what  you  call  religion  is  simply 
superstition.  Religion  as  it  is  now  taught  teaches  our 
duties  toward  God — our  obligations  to  the  infinite,  and 
the  results  of  a  failure  to  discharge  those  obligations.  I 
believe  that  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  the  infinite; 
that  we  cannot  be.  All  our  obligations  are  to  each  other, 
and  to  sentient  beings.  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morality.  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others 
should  do  unto  you  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  believing  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Baptism  has  nothing  to  do  with 
morality.  "  Pay  your  honest  debts."  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  baptism.  What  is  called  religion  is  simple 
superstition,  with  which  morality  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  churches  do  not  prevent  people  from  committing 
natural  offenses,  but  restrain  them  from  committing  arti- 
ficial ones.  As  for  instance,  the  Catholic  church  can 
prevent  one  of  its  members  from  eating  meat  on  Friday, 
but  not  from  whipping  his  wife.  The  Episcopal  church 
can  prevent  dancing,  it  may  be,  in  Lent,  but  not  slander. 
The  Presbyterian  can  keep  a  man  from  working  on 
Sunday,  but  not  from  practicing  deceit  on  Monday.  And 
so  I  might  go  through  the  churches.  They  lay  the  greater 
stress  upon  the  artificial  offenses.  Those  countries  that 
are  the  most  religious  are  the  most  immoral.  When  the 
world  was  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  church,  it 
reached  the  very  pit  of  immorality,  and  nations  have  ad- 
vanced in  morals  just  in  proportion  that  they  have  lost 
Christianity. 

Question.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  your  objections  against  Christianity.  What  is  your 
reply  to  such  assertions? 

Answer.  Of  course,  the  editors  of  religious  papers 
will  say  this;  Christians  will  say  this.  In  my  opinion,  an 
argument  is  new  until  it  has  been  answered.  An  argu- 
ment is  absolutely  fresh,  and  has  upon  its  leaves  the  dew 
of  morning,  until  it  has  been  refuted.  All  men  have  ex- 
perienced, it  may  be,  in  some  degree,  what  we  call  love. 
Millions  of  men  have  written  about  it.  The  subject  of 
course  is  old.  It  is  only  the  presentation  that  can  be 
new.  Thousands  ot  men  have  attacked  superstition.  The 
subject  is  old,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  are 
handled,  the  arguments  grouped — these  may  be  forever 
new.  Millions  of  men  have  preached  Christianity. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  original  ideas. 
Nothing  can  be  new  except"  the  presentation,  the  grouping. 
The  ideas  may  be  old,  but  they  may  be  clothed  in  new 
garments  of  passion  ;  they  may  be  given  additional  human 
interest.  A  man  takes  a  fact-,  or  an  old  subject,  as  a 
sculptor  takes  a  rock :  the  rock  is  not  new.  Of  this 
rock  he  makes  a  statue :  the  statue  is  new.  And  yet 
some  orthodox  man  mi  ht  say  there  is  nothing  new  about 
that  statue :  "I  know  the  man  that  dug  the  rock ;  I  know 
the  owner  of  the  quarry."  Substance  is  eternal ;  forms 
are  new.  So  in  the  human  mind  certain  ideas,  or  in  the 
human  heart  certain  passions,  are  forever  old;  but  genius 
forever  gives  them  new  forms,  new  meanings;  and  this  is 
the  perpetual  originality  of  genius. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  that  churches  are  injurious 
to  the  community? 

Answer.  In  the  exact  proportion  that  churches  teach 
falsehood ;  in  the  exact  proportion  that  they  destroy  liberty 
of  thought,  the  free  action  of  the  human  mind;  in  the 
exact  proportion  that  they  teach  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
pain,  and  convince  people  of  its  truth — they  are  injurious. 
In  the  proportion  that  they  teach  morality  and  justice, 
and  practice  kindness  and  charity — in  that  proportion 
they  are  a  benefit.  Every  church,  therefore,  is  a  mixed 
problem — part  good  and  part  bad.  In  one  direction  it 
leads  toward  and  sheds  light;  in  the  other  direction  its 
influence  is  entirely  bad. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  civilize  the  churches,  so  that  they 
w  ill  be  able  to  do  good  deeds  without  building  bad  creeds. 
In  other  words,  take  out  the  superstitious  and  the  mirac- 
ulous, and  leave  the  human  and  the  moral. 

Question.  Why  do  you  not  respond  to  the  occasional 
clergyman  who  replies  to  your  lectures? 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  no  clergyman  has  ever  re- 
plied to  my  lectures.  In  the  second  place,  no  clergyman 
ever  will  reply  to  my  lectures.  He  does  not  answer  my 
arguments-  he  attacks  me;  and  the  replies  that  I  have 
seen  are  not  worth  answering.  They  are  far  below  the 
dignity  of  the  question  under  discussion.  Most  of  them 
are  ill-mannered,  as  abusive  as  illogical,  and  as  malicious 
as  weak.  I  cannot  reply  without  feeling  humiliated.  I 
cannot  use  their  weapons,  and  my  weapons  they  do  not 
understand.  I  attack  Christianity  because  it  is  cruel,  and 
they  account  for  all  my  actions  by  putting  behind  them 
base  motives.  They  make  it  at  once  a  personal  ques- 
tion. They  imagine  that  epithets  are  good  enough  argu- 
ments with  which  to  answer  an  infidel.   A  few  years  ago 


they  would  have  imprisoned  me.  A  few  years  before  thai 
they  would  have  burned  me.  We  have  advanced.  Now 
they  only  slander;  and  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  fact 
that  even  that  is  not  believed.  Ministers  do  not  believe 
each  other  about  each  other.  The  truth  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained  in  any  trial  by  a  church.  The  longer 
the  trial  lasts,  the  obscurer  is  the  truth.  They  will  not 
believe  each  other,  even  on  oath ;  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  ministers  of  this  country  has  publicly  An- 
nounced that  there  is  no  use  in  answering  a  lie  started  by 
his  own  church;  that  if  he  does  answer  it — if  he  does 
kill  il — forty  more  lies  will  come  to  the  funeral. 

In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that  the  priests 
of  one  religion  never  credit  the  miracles  of  another  reli- 
gion. Is  this  because  priests  instinctively  know  priests? 
Now,  when  a  Christian  tells  a  Buddhist  some  of  the  mir- 
acles of  the  Testament,  the  Buddhist  smiles.  When  a 
Buddhist  tells  a  Christian  the  miracles  performed  by 
Buddha,  the  Christian  laughs.  This  reminds  me  of  an 
incident.  A  man  told  a  most  wonderful  story.  Every- 
body present  expressed  surprise  and  astonishment,  except 
one  man.  He  said  nothing;  he  did  not  even  change  coun- 
tenance. One  who  noticed  that  the  story  had  no  effect 
on  this  man,  said  to  him  :  "  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aston- 
ished in  the  least  at  this  marvelous  tale."  The  man  re- 
plied, "  No ;  I  am  a  liar  myself." 

You  see,  I  am  not  trying  to  answer  individual  ministers. 
I  am  attacking  the  whole  body  of  superstition.  I  am 
trying  to  kill  the  entire  dog,  and  I  do  not  feel  like  wasting 
any  time  killing  fleas  on  that  dog.  When  the  dog  dies, 
the  fleas  will  be  out  of  provisions,  and  in  that  way  we 
shall  answer  them  all  at  once. 

So,  I  do  not  bother  myself  answering,  religious  news- 
papers. In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  worth  answering; 
and  in  the  second  place,  to  answer  would  only  produce  a 
new  crop  of  falsehoods.  You  know,  the  editor  of  a  re- 
ligious newspaper,  as  a  rule,  is  one  who  has  failed  in  the 
pulpit;  and  you  can  imagine  the  brains  necessary  to  edit 
a  religious  weekly  from  this  fact.  I  have  known  some 
good  religious  editors.  By  some  I  mean  one.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  are  not  others,  but  I  do  say  I  do  not  know 
them.  I  might  add,  here,  that  the  one  I  did  know  is 
dead. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  city  there  have  been  some 
"replies"  to  me.  They  have  been  almost  idiotic.  A 
Catholic  priest  asked  me  how  I  had  the  impudence  to 
differ  w  ith  Newton.  Newton,  he  says,  believed  in  a  God ; 
and  I  ask  this  Catholic  priest  how"he  has  the  imoudence 
to  differ  with  Newton.  Newton  was  a  Protestant.  This 
simply  shows  the  absurdity  of  using  men's  names  for  argu- 
ments. This  same  priest  proves  the  existence  of  God  by 
a  pagan  orator.  Is  it  possible  that  God's  last  witness  died 
with  Cicero?  If  it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  a  God  now, 
the  witnesses  ought  to  be  on  hand  now. 

Another  man,  pretending  to  answer  me,  quotes  Le- 
Conte,  a  geologist ;  and  according  to  this  geologist,  we  are 
"getting  very  near  to  the  splendors  of  the  great  white 
throne."  Where  is  the  great  white  throne?  Cananyone, 
by  studying  geology,  find  the  locality  of  the  great  white 
throne?  To  what  stratum  does  it  belong?  In  what  geo- 
logic period  was  the  great  white  throne  formed?  What 
on  earth  has  geology  to  do  with  the  throne  of  God? 

The  truth  is,  there  can  be  no  reply  to  the  argument  that 
man  should  be  governed  by  his  reason ;  that  he  should 
depend  upon  observation  and  experience;  that  he  should 
use  the  faculties  he  has  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-men.  There  is  no  answer.  It  is  not  within 
the  power  of  man  to  substantiate  the  supernatural.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  evidence. 

Question.  Why  do  the  theological  seminaries  find  it 
difficult  to  get  students? 

Answer.  I  was  told  last  spring,  at  New  Haven,  that  the 
"theologs,"  as  they  call  the  young  men  there  being  fitted 
for  the  ministry,  were  not  regarded  as  intellectual  by  all 
the  other  students.  The  orthodox  pulpit  has  no  rewards 
for  genius.  It  has  rewards  only  for  stupidity,  for  belief — 
not  for  investigation,  not  for  thought;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  young  men  of  talent  avoid  the  pulpit.  I 
think  I  heard  the  other  day  that  of  all  the  students  at 
Harvard  only  nine  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The 
truth  is,  the  ministry  is  not  regarded  as  an  intellectual 
occupation.  The  average  church  now  consists  of  women 
and  children.  Men  go  to  please  their  wives,  or  stay  at 
home  and  subscribe  to  please  their  wives;  and  the  wives 
are  beginning  to  think,  and  many  of  them  are  staying  at 
home.  Many  of  them  now  prefer  the  theater  or  the  opera, 
or  the  park  or  the  seashore  or  the  forest,  or  the  companion- 
ship of  their  husbands  and  children  at  home. 

Question.  How  does  the  religious  state  of  California 
compare  with  the  rest  of  the  Union? 

Answer.  I  find  that  sensible  people  everywhere  are 
about  the  same,  and  the  proportion  of  free-thinkers  de- 
pends on  the  proportion  of  sensible  folks.  I  think  that 
California  has  her  full  share  of  sensible  people.  I  find 
everywhere  the  best  people  and  the  brightest  people — 
the  people  with  the  most  heart  and  the  best  brain — all 
tending  toward  free  thought.  Of  course,  a  man  of  brain 
cannot  believe  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. A  man  of  heart  cannot  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  pain.  We  have  found  that  other  religions  are  like 
ours,  with  precisely  the  same  basis,  the  same  idiotic  mir- 
acles, the  same  martyrs,  the  same  early  lathers,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  same  Christ  or  Savior.  It  will  hardly  do  to  say 
that  all  others  like  ours  are  false,  and  ours  the  only  true 
one,  when  others  substantially  like  it  are  thousands  of 
years  older.  We  have  at  last  found  that  a  religion  is  sim- 
ply an  effort  on  the  part  of  man  to  account  for  what  he 
sees,  what  he  experiences,  what  he  feels,  what  he  fears, 
and  what  he  hopes.  Every  savage  has  his  philosophy. 
That  is  his  religion  and  his  science.  The  religions  of  to- 
day are  the  sciences  of  the  past;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
sciences  of  to-day  will  be  the  religions  of  the  future,  and 
that  other  sciences  will  be  as  far  beyond  them  as  the 
science  of  to-day  is  beyond  the  religion  of  to-day.  As  a 
rule,  religion  is  a  sanctified  mistake,  and  heresy  a  slan- 
dered fact.  In  other  words,  the  human  mind  grows— and 
as  it  grows  it  abandons  the  old,  and  the  old  gets  its  re- 
venge oy  maligning  the  new. 
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TT  hink  of  "Sunrisr,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  1'. 
TT 

TT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  grind  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T  — 
TT         T— . 

Any  person  will  l»e  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
11  Sunri  e  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  *'  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "  T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
we  ig  1ft . 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Posioffice  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer-,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Mess  us.  Richards  &  Harkison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  T«  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here*  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
Country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouqtiet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokto  Tea  ftuild. 

If.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 
 Proprietors. 

WM.  L.  MERRY 
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411  Basil  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Bter  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand- 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


J.  W.  EVANS,  i. ■  m  it  v  1  AGKHT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  stre*t 
(south  - i  it  at 

8O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  OU  rile,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  I.os 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Olenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2O  f~\    P.    M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
/.     O  (  \    P.  M-i  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 

•  *3  atuj  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<m  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
*4POsAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8 1^/^  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.VJ^  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$:(  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  7  5  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OA  K  1  V  M>  AND  ALAMEDA  : 

36.00  —  36.30,  ?7.oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  *fi2.oo,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30.-4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  to. 30,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1 .00,  11.30  A.  M.  J  *I  12.00,  12.30, 
fli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11. 45  P.  M. 
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11. 16,  If  1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  ^[12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    liSaturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
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JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  HOXOKOHG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohar  1a  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  «8th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  pljns  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  street-;. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Blodk). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

33014  Bl'SH  STREET, 

ORNAMENTAL  ENtrBAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
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KRUC  CHAMPACNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
111  I  I  'I  \  >\  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  525  Front  Street. 


TILES 


OF  FVF.RY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  .1  « «>.. 

3".  3'3>  3>5  »"d  317  Market  street,         San  Fr  ncisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  V  ault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fall  to  call  on 

II Al  l  s  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


TRE MONT  HOUSE, 


THE    TAX.  ACE     HOTEL    OE"  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Room,  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS   WILL   BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  lohn  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


KiNABE 


"  1  have  neter  seen  their  equal."— 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 

PIAN<  >SI  *■       BAHCBOFT  A  CO. 

PIANOS!  721  Market  St..  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  A.  M.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
.■Etnas  at  5  P.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burnell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
PalU-uii  capital  1*:!, 000,000  In  BoM 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandbr,  YT ice-President ; 
Jamhs  G.  Fair,  James  I.T  Flood,  John  W.  Mack-ay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary'  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  SanMoinc  street, 

San  Francisco. 


L?D WARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
3«o  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  FAMOUS 


DUPLEX 


The  most  wonderful  Cur- 
ative Agent  in  the  world. 

Full  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Gentleman,  price  $10. 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine 


General  Debility, N« 


iPl 


stration.  Rheumatism  o 


N  uralgia,   All  lfl&IIA1'1 
Sciatica,       ■  ■  II  I   If  f|  ml  1 1 1  u  1.  I  as  ci, 
I'aralvsis.      Il  11  I    If  11  11  I  I  I  Kidney  or 

ion  Mil  lm  ■  fill  IV  Bladder, 
Seminal  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Female  Weakness, 
Sick  Headache,  Insipi'eiit  Catarrh,  Insipient  Con- 
sumption, Lame  Back,  and  manv  other  diseases. 
nri|   h      For  particulars  and  Circulare  addicaa 
DLI  T  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS. 

330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire  to  present 

The   Many   4-reat   Advantages  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
qvalkd  Aktbsian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 

Call  on  Mil  1  IK  A    KM  I- IV 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


THE 


WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast   . .  .Price,  per  year,  $1  00  , 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 


MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  and    Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   (iray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
U.   II.    !»!<■«  O  K  >l  H  K 

S27  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Fkancisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

F1  HBBAIi  lUKKtTOIts. 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  K.  COWEN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


A  lady  friend  of  mine  is  a  very  ardent  Democrat.  I 
don't  intend  to  blame  her.  She  was  born  of  Democratic 
but  honest  parents,  in  the  town  of  Missouri,  and  her 
Democracy  is  both  local  and  hereditary.  As  another 
friend  remarks,  "  Democrats  nascitur,  non  fit."  A  few 
evenings  since  I  was  in  company  with  this  lady,  when  a 
number  of  gentlemen  came  in,  all  of  whom  responded  to 
their  hostess's  polfte  request  by  handing  her  a  Blaine  hat. 
She  became  more  and  more  disgusted,  till  at  last,  in 
response  to  a  question,  she  confessed,  "The  chief  objec- 
tion I  have  to  these  hats  is  that  they're  so  common."  And 
that's  what  all  the  Democrats  dislike  about  'em. 


Are  not  the  Republicans  getting  rather  reckless — intox- 
icated, as  it  were,  with  the  certainty  of  success?  They 
seem  to  be  killing  off  a  voter  on  every  excursion.  Isn't  it 
about  time  to  stop  this?  If  they  expect  their  slain  com- 
rades to  pair  off,  on  the  vote,  with  the  victims  of  cam- 
paign whisky,  they  reason  from  false  premises.  Demo- 
cratic whisky  never  kills — Democrats.  They're  brought 
up  on  the  bottle.  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  darky  who, 
while  being  immersed,  came  near  drowning,  and  indig- 
nantly soliloquized,  "  Some  white  man '11  lose  a  nigger  by 
this  yer  foolishness,  yet."  And  somebody'll  lose  an  elec- 
tion by  this  yer  foolishness,  if  it  isn't  stopped.  Save  the 
voters ! 

At  a  party  lately,  one  young  lady  was  noticeable,  even 
among  the  lovely  buds  and  roses,  for  the  exquisite  fairness 
and  brilliancy  of  her  complexion.  A  young  and  suscep- 
tible artist  formed  one  of  a  littte  coterie  that  surrounded 
her,  and,  during  a  lull  in  the  murmur  of  small-talk, 
startled  the  circle  by  asking,  as  he  gazed  on  her  beautiful 
face,  "Do  you  paint,  Miss   ?"  He  certainly  vindi- 
cated his  own  skill  in  drawing,  for  he  drew  a  straight 
flush  to  the  countenance  before  him.  For  a  second  there 
was  a  dead  silence;  and  then  the  embarrassment  was 
dispelled  by  the  laughter  of  the  listeners,  as  it  dawned  upon 
them  that  he  had  merely  asked  a  very  natural  question 
in  these  days  of  feminine  devotion  to  art. 


Traveling  on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  I  heard  a  rather  unex- 
pected comment  on  Democracy,  as  represented  by  its 
disciples.  A  you  man  entered  the  car  at  Colfax,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey  beguiled  the  time  with  wit  and 
song — both  of  the  best  quality.  Like  Charles  the  Second, 
he  "  never  said  a  foolish  thing";  but,  like  one  of  Bret 
Harte's  heroes,  he  had  certainly  done  one,  for  he  was 
very  drunk.  His  condition  was  far  beyond  polite  pen- 
phrase;  he  was  just  drunk.  A  pitying  interest  and  even 
admiration  soon  succeeded  to  the  disgust  his  first  appear- 
ance had  excited.  Handsome  as  the  infant  Bacchus,  and 
with  a  voice  like  an  operatic  angel,  he  had  but  to  open 
his  mouth  to  bring  down  the  house.  At  last,  some  one 
remarking  thas  he  ought  to  go  on  the  stage,  he  answered, 
in  the  jerky,  spasmodic  phrases  that  seem  peculiar  to 
intoxication:  "Yes;  I've  been  singing  for  Maguire ;  liked 


my  notes,  but  I  didn't  like  his — too  much  discount.  So  I 
discharged  him.  Since  that  I've  been  traveling  in  the 
interest  of  the  Democratic  party."  Here  he  paused  and 
looked  around  the  car;  then  added,  with  irresistible  sug- 
gestiveness,  "  Maybe  you  perceived  it."    We  had. 


Among  all  the  popular  delusions  to  which  the  average 
intellect  is  prone  to  cling,  the  one  which,  by  its  stupidity, 
recommends  itself  most  strongly  to  the  said  intellect  is 
the  opinion  it  holds,  or  fancies  itself  to  hold,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  flattery.  The  old  Arab  who,  while  mousing  among 
the  secrets  or  the  laboratory,  set  fire  to  the  imprisoned 
subtle  spirit  called  alcohol,  announced  this  essence  as 
the  universal  solvent.  The  man  who  invented  flattery 
might  have  advertised  it  as  the  universal  lubricator.  If 
"  'tis  love  that  moves  the  chariot-wheels  and  makes  the 
world  go  round,"  it  is  flattery  that  oils  up  the  wheels  and 
eases  the  friction  and  jar  of  all  the  machinery  of  life. 
But  it  never  was  invented.  It  is  a  direct  emanation  of 
that  beneficent  spirit  that  presides  over  the  Fool's  Para- 
dise— the  surest  paradise  we  know  of,  for  we  make  it  and 
carry  it  about  with  us.  Flattery  made  its  advent  on  earth 
with  our  first  parents,  and  was  the  only  good  thing  they 
brought  out  of  Eden.  It  no  doubt  helped  to  console 
Eve,  when  the  mortgage  on  their  garden  was  foreclosed 
and  she  and  Adam  had  to  turn  out  of  the  old  homestead. 
For  of  course  Adam  would  never  have  let  pass  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  her  that  the  fig-leaf  which  she  wore  was 
the  prettiest  in  the  garden,  the  very  latest  style,  "and  so 
becoming." 

Imagine  this  world  a  gigantic  Palace  of  Truth  !  It 
would  have  to  be  fitted  up  like  a  lunatic  asylum — the 
furniture  of  cast-iron  and  immovable,  or  there  wouldn't 
be  a  vestige  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  A  man  in- 
tending to  locate  there  had  better  take  lessons  of  either 
O'Leary  or  Jem  Mace,  for  he  must  be  prepared  to  fight 
or  run. 

On  the  other  hand,  picture  the  concord,  the  supreme 
content,  that  would  hover  like  the  dove  over  a  Palace  of 
Flattery !  All  of  us  walking  about  in  serene  complacency, 
happy  in  the  conviction  that  "  ithers  see  us  "  as  we  "  see 
oursel's."  Aye,  Master  Robbie,  there's  a  "giftie  "  worth 
asking  that  some  power  may  "gie  us." 

Here  are  some  of  the  sapient  sayings  of  the  orthodox : 
"  I  don't  care  what  people  say  about  me,  if  they  only  tell 
the  truth."  Thou  fool !  Know  that  man  can  endure 
with  the  courage  of  a  martyr  any  charge  that  slanderous 
tongues  can  bring.  It  is  the  truth  that  makes  him  wince 
and  come  down  with  the  hush-money. 

And  again :  "  I  am  thankful  to  any  one  that  praises  me, 
if  he  means  it."  Bosh!  Consider  the  matter  dispassion- 
ately. If  a  man  really  has  a  good  opinion  of  me  and  tells 
me  so,  it  is  simple  justice.  He  yields  me  only  what  be- 
longs to  me,  and  what  I  might  even  demand.  Beside,  it 
costs  him  no  effort  to  blurt  out  the  truth.  A  moderately 
fair-minded  enemy  would  do  so  much.  But  to  the  de- 
voted friend  who,  to  afford  me  pleasure,  sets  deliberately 
to  work,  makes  a  sympathetic  study  of  what  I  wish  to  be 
thought,  and  racks  his  invent  inn  to  make  up  a  good, 
smooth-flowing,  philanthropic  lie  to  my  credit,  I  owe  an 
incalculable  debt  of  gratitude.  Yea;  and,  by  the  winged 
heels  of  Mercury,  I  will  pay  it,  too,  to  the  uttermost 
farthing !   

When  any  writer  desiring  to  overwhelm  his  adversaries 
with  low-down  and  scurrilous  abuse  can  do  it  in  flowing 
sentences,  Addisonian  periods  and  Gallic  epigram,  our 
household  does  him  the  distinguished  honor  of  calling 
him  by  his  first  name  (generally  with  the  endearing  prefix 
"old"),  or  in  some  way  admitting  him  to  intimacy,  and 
hailing  him  as  "  a  fool  of  our  kind."  Hence  we  are  all — 
all  two  of  us,  that  is— Pixleyites  and  Biercelingers.  It  is 
to  please  Mr.  Bierce — The  San  Franciscan  of  last  week 
haying  informed  me  that  he  loves  poetry — that  I  have 
transcribed  the  following,  which,  as  Phoenix  says,  "  I 
think  is  short,"  and  will  meet  his  approval.  It  was  writ- 
ten on  St.  Valentine's  Day,  by  a  young  man  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  to  his  sweetheart.    I  regret  to  say  that  she  so 


little  deserved  his  heart's  devotion  as  to  bear  a  name 
almost  useless  to  the  rhymester.     But  he  felt  that  her 
name  must  be  matched,  though  dictionaries  should  perish 
in  the  struggle.    His  little  effort  began  thus: 
O  Susan  Minerva  liiggers! 

Without  you  this  world  would  be  a  wilderness  of  niggers! 
I  believe  the  young  man  married  Susan  Minerva,  gave 
up  poetry,  and  is  now  a  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  in  a 
white  apron  and  the  general  grocery  line. 


There  seems  to  be  a  movement  on  foot  to  cut  down 
carriage-rates,  by  municipal  legislation.  This  will,  in- 
deed, be  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  will  command  the 
support  of  all  parties,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude — no  inappropriate  or  unmean- 
ing phrase  in  these  days  of  bossism.  The  pen  is  a  power 
in  politics,  second  only  to  the  barrel,  and  all  Bohemia 
will  rise  as  one  man  to  the  urgency  of  the  issue.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  vague  and  undefined  region  are  addicted 
to  returning  home  at  hours  and  under  conditions  that 
render  hacks  a  necessity  of  life.  I  myself  know  many 
stanch  protectionists  who,  on  this  question,  will  advocate 
ultra  free-trade  doctrine. 

Such  an  element  introduced  into  our  next  local  cam- 
paign will  have  the  effect  of  a  political  cyclone.  It  will 
smash  platforms  into  kindling-wood,  and  tangle  up  party 
lines  so  inextricably  that  no  amount  of  wirepulling  can 
straighten  them  out.  Higgins  and  Buckley  shall  be  bur- 
ied in  the  very  dust  they  intend  for  the  eyes  of  the  dear 
people,  and  all  parties  shall  make  a  common  stand — a 
sort  of  hack-stand — against  the  common  enemy.  Prepar- 
atory to  the  proposed  millennium,  the  Democrat  and 
the  Republican  shall  lie  down  together,  instead  of,  as 
now,  lying  on  opposite  sides. 

We  have  made  the  following  mathematical  estimate  of 
the  outlook:  Let  x  =  the  entire  population;  let  y  =  the 
number  of  hackmen ;  then  x — 2^=the  majority  that  awaits 
the  party  that  shall  blazon  upon  its  banners  the  inspiring 
legend,  "Whoa  to  the  oppressor!"  or  "  Hac  lege !"  or 
some  similarly  suggestive  war-cry. 

We  have  said  that  this  movement  is  "on  foot."  This 
is  a  fitting  attitude.  In  such  a  contest  no  consistent 
movement  could  ride.  Animated  by  that  heroic  spirit 
that  led  our  revolutionary  grandmothers  to  take  their 
gossip  without  tea,  let  it  remain  on  foot  till  its  last  enemy 
is  /tors  die  combat. 

But  the  movement  will  want  a  name.  Let  me  suggest 
"The  Uncivil-Service  Reform." 


At  a  musicale  the  other  night,  the  following  colloquy 
caught  my  ear : 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  '  When  the  Flowing  Tide  Comes 
In?'" 

"  Did\f  Well,  I  should  rather  say  so!  I've  been 
married  ten  years ;  and  when  you've  been  '  tied '  that 
long,  you'll  know  that  you'd  better  'come  in  '  before  ten 
o'clock ;  and:the  fewer  signs  you  bring  with  you  of  having 
b?cn  where  there  was  anything  'flowing'  the  better.  If 
you'll  just  hear  me  speak  my  piece,  when  the  tide  comes 
in  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  are  breakers 
ahead."   

"  What  are  you  writing  about,  Francesca?  "  Thus  spoke 
the  Count  di  Loony,  poking  his  head  into  the  liranch 
Mint,  where  I  was  busy  coining  short  bits.  "  What  are 
you  writing  about,  Francesca?  " 

"  What  do  you  think?    Cab  hire." 

"Higher!  Good  God!  They  can't  be  higher,"  cried 
the  exile,  startled  out  of  his  propriety  by  the  prospect 
of  having  to  depend  on  the  friendly  lamp-post  alone,  and 
a  hurried  but  accurate  estimate  of  the  distance  between 
those  reliable  aids  to  upright  locomotion  in  the  belated 
wanderer. 

The  Count  is  one  of  those  whose  idea  of  hack  hire  is 
based  on  night-rates,  and  any  increase  therein  would  act 
as  a  fatal  bar  to  further  negotiations.  He  is  a  millionaire, 
of  course;  but  a  man  doesn't  want  to  go  beyond  his 
income  and  draw  on  his  capital.  Francesca. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  WORSHIPER  OF  BEAUTY. 


BY  t.  I R  EN E  REESE. 


It  was  a  perfect  day  in  autumn,  with  a  dash  of  crimson 
and  yellow  in  the  maples  on  Chaud  mountain,  that  set 
one  wondering  if  they  did  not  have  their  birth  in  some 
hidden  gold  mine.  Like  children  throwing  their  treas- 
ures into  their  mothers'  laps,  certain  of  their  being  cared 
for,  the  walnuts  and  hickories  in  the  woods  were  dropping 
their  garnered  hoards  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  In 
the  morning  the  sky  had  been  a  translucent  blue,  soften- 
ing toward  noonday  into  a  clearness  almost  transparent, 
and  blazing  out  at  sunset  in  such  a  glory  of  purple  and 
gold  as  brought  to  mind  the  splendor  of  that  wall  whose 
foundations  are  jasper  and  sapphire  and  emerald,  and 
all  manner  of  precious  stones.  The  birds  warbled  not 
with  the  staccato  trill  of  their  spring  love-notes,  but  with 
the  andante  sweetness  of  domestic  happiness.  As  if  they 
needed  a  gayer  diapason  to  their  music,  the  river,  not  more 
than  a  silvery  stream  now,  ran  plashing  and  dancing  over 
the  mill-wheel,  and  through  the  meadows  brown  and  bare. 
The  year  had  rounded  into  pefectness,  and  the  day  had 
seemed  like  the  Sabbath  of  the  year,  with  nature  at 
prayers  in  her  vast  cathedral. 

Its  peace  had  even  stolen  into  Aunt  Bet's  busy  farm 
life,  as  she  sat  in  the  open  door-way,  her  hard  brown 
hands  lying  idle  in  her  lap,  while  a  tortoise-shell  cat  made- 
sport  for  itself  by  unraveling  the  half-finished  woolen 
stocking  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  An  ugly  woman 
was  Miss  Betsey,  even  in  her  prime,  and  time  had  not 
touched  her  lightly;  but  had  her  soul  suddenly  cast  aside 
its  earthly  vestment,  it  would  have  arisen  beautiful. 

A  girl  sat  at  her  feet,  gazing  with  ill-concealed  discon- 
tent upon  the  quiet  landscape.  There  was  a  certain 
sinuous  grace  in  her  attitude,  and  a  conscious  power  in 
the  firm-set  lips,  but  no  other  suggestion  of  beauty  in 
either  face  or  figure.  Her  cheeks  were  a  trifle  rounder, 
her  eyes  a  shade  bluer,  and  her  lips  a  brighter  red  than 
were  those  of  the  elder  woman ;  but  the  sallow  complex- 
ions, the  sandy  hair,  the  high  cheek-bones  and  angular 
shoulders,  and  the  long,  bony  hands,  common  to  both, 
would  induce  an  observer  to  suspect  their  relationship  to 
be  that  of  mother  and  daugher,  though  the  neighbors, 
who  had  seen  them  year  in  and  year  out,  never  observed 
this  resemblance,  so  startling  to  a  stranger. 

"  They  are  both  homely  as  sin,"  the  gossips  declared ; 
"  but  Aunt  Bet  has  a  sight  better  countenance  than  Nan- 
sie.  She's  orful  ill-favored,  an 's  bound  to  be  an  old 
maid,  onless  she  comes  across  a  blind  man." 

There  was  much  speculation  about  the  two,  when, 
twenty  years  before,  Miss  Betsey  Aire  and  the  little  Nansie, 
a  wee  toddling  child,  alighted  in  front  of  the  Indian 
Queen,  as  the  long,  unpainted  inn  of  the  place  was  pre- 
tentiously styled.  They  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
old-fashioned  stage-coach,  which  twice  a  week  made  the 
perilous  ascent  of  Chaud  mountain  to  bring  the  great 
world  somewhat  nearer  to  the  simple  folk  of  Topacoa. 
The  tallow-faced  loungers  who  sat  on  the  porch  ol  the 
tavern,  watching  for  the  stage  and  bespattering  the  floor 
with  amber  juice,  vainly  interrogated  the  driver  relative 
to  his  solitary  passengers.  The  only  information  he  could 
vouchsafe  was  given  with  an  air  of  bland  superiority,  as 
he  tilted  his  chair  back,  and  drew  long  whiffs  from  his 
corn-cob  pipe : 

"  I  tuk  'em  down  to  Mills's  Crossing.  A  man  much 
like  onto  the  'oman  fetched  'em  thar  in  a  wagin.  Sez  he, 
'Good-bye,  Sister  Betsey;  if  you  ever  needs  me  let  me 
know.'  'Farewell,  Brother  Samuel;  may  the  Lord 
bless  you  and  keep  you  !  Don't  trouble  that  man  if  you 
come  across  him,  for  the  One  up  yander's  got  an  eye  on 
him,'  sez  she.  Then  she  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  corner  of 
her  yaller  handkerchief,  they  shuk  hands,  she  climbed  in 
the  stage,  and  he  put  the  little  one  alongside  of  her.  But 
he  never  once  offered  to  kiss  the  chile,  for  all  she's  such 
a  cute  little  trick.  The  'oman  didn't  have  no  soft  ways 
with  the  little  one,  nuther;  so  1  spose  she  can't  be  her 
mar.  By  blood!  gentlemen,  that's  all  I  know  of  'em,  fer 
the  'oman's  mouth  is  as  tight  as  a  crawfish's  on  a  clar 
day." 

By  patient  questioning  the  landlady  learned  from  the 
woman  that  her  name  was  Betsey  Aire;  that  she  came 
from  many  miles  beyond  the  mountain ;  she  called  the 
child  Nansie,  and  it  was  the  only  child  of  her  only  sister, 
who  died  in  giving  it  birth ;  and  she  intended  to  make 
her  home  near  Topacoa.  With  these  items  the  gossips 
were  fain  to  content  themselves,  for  they  never  learned 
more  of  the  lonely  woman's  past  life. 

"  She's  one  female  as  knows  how  to  tend  to  her  own 
business,"  soliloquized  the  host,  as,  at  the  end  of  a  month's 
sojourn  under  his  roof,  she  settled  her  bills  and  departed 
to  her  own  home— a  small  farm  she  had  purchased  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village. 

Many  were  the  surmises  of  how  a  woman  was  to  plow 
and  hoe  and  spade,  but  they  were  set  at  rest  by  the  ap- 
pearance upon  the  farm  of  a  gray-haired  tiegro,  who  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  Jake.  Tradition  ran  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Africa;  and  his  small,  sinewy  frame,  resem- 
bling a  skeleton  covered  with  parchment,  his  sooty  com- 
plexion, flat  nose,  and  thick,  red  lips,  gave  color  to  the 
story.  His  one  vice  was  a  too  devoted  attachment  to 
"  Black  Betsey,"  as  he  called  the  bottle  of  whisky  which 
he  hid  in  the  stable  loft ;  but  this  weakness  never  inter- 
fered with  his  week-day  labors,  for  he  carefully  shunned 
temptation  till  the  seventh  day,  which  he  considered  as 
made  for  himself.  Oftentimes  the  village  loafers  had 
plied  him  with  whisky,  to  ferret  out  his  mistress's  secret; 
but,  garrulous  as  he  might  be  on  other  subjects,  on  this 
he  was  mum.  The  superstitions  of  his  race  were  inbred 
in  his  bones,  and  many  a  joke  Nansie  played  off  upon 
him,  when  at  night  he  sat  alone  in  his  cabin,  weaving 
mats  and  mumbling  prayers  to  keep  off  the  witches. 

His  industry  and  Miss  Betsey's  close  management 
disappointed  the  evil  augeries  of  certain  idle  members  of 
the  sterner  sex,  who  looked  with  disfavor  upon  this 
attempt  of  a  lone  woman  to  run  a  farm.  About  Christmas 
Jake  made  an  annual-  pilgrimage  to  the  city,  in  the  great 


covered  wagon,  laden  with  the  productions  of  the  farm. 
There  ready  sale  was  found  for  the  long  links  ol  stuffed 
sausages,  savory  with  sage  and  pepper,  the  lard  white  as  a 
snowflake,  "rendered  up"  under  Aunt  Bet's  keen  gray 
eyes,  the  gobbling  turkeys,  the  chickens,  eggs,  tubers, 
walnuts,  and  the  juicy  russet  apples.  In  summer  the 
villagers  gave  a  good  price  for  the  fragrant  yellow  butter, 
and  the  cherries,  peaches,  melons  and  berries  that  grew 
nowhere  so  luxuriantly  as  in  the  quaint  farm  garden. 
There  was  no  waste  on  those  few  acres,  ana  Nan- 
sie, as  a  child,  often  wondered  why,  if  the  world  was  so 
lull  of  things,  Aunt  Bet  was  so  stingy. 

"  Miss  Betsey  ain't  stingy,  no  more  than  old  Master  is, 
when  he  pours  out  rain  and  draws  it  back  to  send  it  down 
again.  She's  seed  some  hard  times  in  her  life,  Miss  Bet 
has,"  said  Uncle  Jake,  when  Nansie,  chafing  under  the 
close  home  management,  would  make  him  the  recipient 
■>f  her  complaints. 

They  lived  thus  year  after  year  in  their  homely  fashion, 
and  the  prejudice  existing  among  the  villagers  against  a 
stranger  who  would  not  conform  with  their  customs  had 
gradually  melted  before  Miss  Betsey's  plain-spoken  integ- 
rity and  unvarying  kindness.  She  rarely  mingled  in  their 
social  gatherings;  but  her  seat  at  the  weekly  meetings  was 
seldom  vacant,  and  when  sickness  and  death  entered  a 
dwelling  none  could  give  such  comfort  as  the  ugly  spin- 
ster, with  her  deft  hands  and  quiet  ways. 

'This  evening  sent  Jake  to  town  to  inquire  after  a  sick 
child,  and,  as  twilight  began  to  deepen,  and  he  did  not 
come,  she  remarked:  "It's  Saturday  evening,  and  I'm 
ifraid  Jake's  gone  on  one  of  his  sprees,  and  you'll  have  to 
drive  up  the  cows,  Nansie." 

"No,  I  see  him  coming  now,"  replied  the  girl,  rising 
ind  looking  down  the  road.  "Uncle  Jake,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  he  drew  near,  "  I  don't  wonder  you  are  limp- 
ing so.  It  just  come  to  me  last  night,  when  I  heard  the 
screech-owl,  that  it  was  your  call.' 

"  I  thought  so,  too,  honey ;  so  I  gets  down  on  my  marrer 
bones,  and  prays  old  Master  to  show  if  he  was  calling  of 
me ;  and  if  he  was,  to  give  me  the  'surance  that  my 
'count  was  all  clar;  and  a  great  peace  come  in  here, ' 
replied  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  rolling 
!>.is  eyes  till  nothing  was  visible  save  the  whites.  "  But  I 
mistrust  it's  for  some  white  un  this  time,  fur  they  sez  up 
10  the  village  as  how  thar's  a  man  at  the  tavern  with  the 
sinall-pox." 

"Who  told  you  so? "  asked  Miss  Betsey,  her  sallow 
i  omplexion  assuming  an  ashen  hue. 

"  I  heerd  it  down  at  Simon's  store.  They  told  me  thar 
that  all  of  Mr.  Cummins's  boarders  left  last  night,  and  he 
put  the  man  in  that  ole  cabin  in  the  yard.  Not  a  soul's 
been  nigh  him  to-day,  so  I  went  up  to  see  if  I  could  do 
anything  for  him ;  but  Mr.  Cummins  wouldn't  let  me  step 
my  foot  on  the  lot." 

"And  there's  no  one  to  wait  on  the  sick  man,  you  say, 
lake?" 

"  Not  a  Lord's  soul,  Miss  Betsey.  Mr.  Cummins  told 
me  that  hisself.  I'd  go  if  you'd  'low  me,  bein'asl've  had 
the  small-pox." 

"  No,  Jake ;  you  can't  be  spared  from  the  farm.  There's 
that  corn  to  be  cribbed  Monday,  and  that  bottom  got 
ready  for  oats." 

'The  perpendicular  lines  between  her  brows  grew  deeper 
as  she  picked  up  her  knitting  and  began  to  roll  up  the 
ball  of  yarn.  Jake  knew  she  was  revolving  some  disa- 
greeable project,  so  he  stood  waiting  her  decision,  although 
the  cows  were  lowing  at  the  meadow  gate. 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  to  be  done,"  she  said,  rising, 
"  but  for  me  to  go  and  nurse  him.  It  would  be  a  sin  for 
us  to  let  a  human  being  die  at  our  very  doors,  without 
offering  him  aid.  Nansie,  you  run  over  and  get  Miss  Mc- 
Hrune  to  come  and  stay  with  you  while  I'm  gone.  Tell 
her  I'm  not  coming  till  the  man's  dead  or  well,  one.  As 
I've  had  the  small-pox,  I  ain't  scared  of  it.  Jake,  turn 
the  cows  in ;  then  hitch  up  the  spring  wagon  and  drive 
round  to  the  gate." 

In  half  an  hour  Aunt  Bet  stood  on  the  porch  of  the 
Indian  Queen.  "  Umph,"  said  she,  surveying  the  empty 
benches,  "  it's  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  I  ve  seen  this 
sight.  It  must  be  a  powerful  bad  case  to  scare  away 
them  lazy  creatures." 

"  Miss  Betsey,"  said  the  landlord,  coming  through  the 
hall  to  meet  her,  his  face  a  shade  paler  than  usual,  "I 
suppose  you  don't  know  as  how  folks  is  forbid  to  come 
here?" 

"  Nobody's  forbid  me,  and  I  don't  know  any  man  that 
has  got  any  right  to  tell  me  where  I  shall  or  shan't  go," 
sniffed  she. 

"  Wall,  we've  got  a  case  of  varulent  small-pox  here. 
One  of  them  city  fellers  fetched  it  up,  and  everybody's 
skeered  to  death." 

"Just  what  I  knew;  that's  exactly  why  I  come.  I 
ain't  a  heathen,  to  let  a  man  die  like  a  dog,  and  never  turn 
a  hand  to  help  him.  You  see,  I've  had  the  small-pox, 
and  ain't  afraid  of  it's  spoiling  my  beauty ;  so,  if  you'll 
show  me  where  he  is,  I'll  tend  to  him." 

Mr.  Cummins  led  her  through  the  hall  and  pointed  to 
a  dilapidated  out-building,  which  she  well  termed  a 
shanty.  Followed  by  Jake,  carrying  her  bundle,  she 
walked  away  from  the  hotel  as  he  was  saying  in  his  bland- 
est tones: 

"  Miss  Betsey,  I  hope  you  won't  take  no  offense  at  my 
asking  of  you  not  to  come  into  the  house,  for  my  wife 
and  children  are  in  thar,  and  I'm  bound  to  perfect  era." 

"Of  course,  Warren  Cummins,  I'll  not  come.  You 
reckon  I  nursed  a  whole  family  through  the  small-pox 
and  don't  know  what  to  do?  Besides,  I'd  be  afraid  of 
going  in  there,  for  I've  heard  of  folks  being  scared  to 
death.  Jake,"  she  continued  as  they  approached  the 
cabin,  "put  the  things  in  that  room,  and  come  to-morrow 
and  see  if  I  need  anything.  If  the  man  gets  well  I  may 
be  here  for  a  spell." 

While  Jake  deposited  the  bundles  in  an  unoccupied 
room,  she  entered  the  apartment  to  which  the  sick  man 
had  been  confined.  Its  one  wooden  shutter  was  open 
towards  the  north,  and  the  cool  evening  breeze,  blowing 
over  the  straw  pallet,  was  laden  with  the  fevering  exhala- 
tions of  the  patient.   The  house  had  long  been  disused, 


and  part  of  the  puncheon-floor  had  fallen  in,  while  the 

stack-chimney  was  crumbling  away,  and  the  roof  was 
reeking  with  moisture  and  decay.  Rats  and  mice  played 
hide-and-seek  through  the  fallen  floor,  and  lighting  a 
candle  she  espied  a  black -snake  crawling  along  one  of 
the  rafters. 

The  man  started  up,  with  his  eyes  glowing  like  fireflies, 
but  as  the  flickering  light  fell  full  upon  her  rugged  fea- 
tures he  fell  back  with  a  gasp  and  closed  his  eyes.  She 
leaned  over  and  scanned  the  disfigured  face  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  mother  gazing  upon  the  lineaments  of  her 
first-born.  Her  grey  eyes  seemed  to  gloat  upon  the 
marred  visage,  and  the  hand  holding  the  candle  above 
his  head  trembled  so  violently  that  the  melted  tallow  fell 
upon  his  forehead. 

"  Elizabeth  Aire,  can't  you  leave  me  in  peace,, even  on 
my  death-bed? "  exekimed  he,  in  a  flexible,  low-toned 
voice,  whose  passionate  intonations  reminded  you  of  the 
music  of  a  brook. 

In  tones  very  soft  for  her  came.the  reply :  "  Robert,  I 
have  come  to  nurse  you.    What  do  you  need?" 

A  mocking  smile  flitted  over  his  face  as  he  inquired, 
"This  is  what  you  Christians  call  '  heaping  coals  of  fire 
on  your  enemies'  heads,'  is  it,  Elizabeth?" 

"  No;  had  I  known  it  was  you,  1  might  not  have  come. 
Jake  told  me  a  stranger  was  here,  ill  with  the  small-pox, 
with  no  one  to  tend  him.  God  led  me  hither,  and  1  will 
gladly  do  what  I  can  for  you." 

"  Yes,  they  turned  me  out  to  die  like  a  dog.  You'll 
think  that  was  God's  vengeance,  because  I  deserted  Ruth. 
But,  as  I  live,  I  swear  to  you  I  was  coming  here  in  search 
of  our  child." 

"  She  was  your  wife? "  eagerly  asked  the  woman. 

"  Yes,  she  was  my  wife.  You  didn't  believe  evil  of  my 
pretty  little  Ruth,  did  you?  We  were  married  the  day 
we  went  down  to  Coweta.  She  promised  not  to  tell  till  I 
gave  her  leave;  but  I  never  thought  she  would  suffer 
shame  rather  than  break  her  promise.  You'll  find  the 
record  of  our  marriage  there." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Bet,  falling  upon  her 
knees.  "  The  shame  that  had  come  to  honest  folks  was 
the  bitterest  drop  in  our  cup,  and  brought  down  the  gray 
hair  of  our  father,  with  sorrow,  to  the  grave." 

"I  have  paved  the  way  to  hell  with  good  intentions, 
with  a  vengeance,"  said  he,  almost  fiercely,  adding,  in  a 
softer  tone,  "  I  went  back,  after  my  father's  death,  to 
acknowledge  her  as  my  wife,  but  she  was  so  changed  by 
this  cursed  disease  I  could  not  carry  her  to  my  people. 
It  almost  broke  my  heart  to  find  her  beauty  gone,  for  you 
know  how  I  worshiped  beauty.  But  I  have  been  true  to 
her,  for  I  have  called  no  other  woman  wife." 

Aunt  Bet  looked  scornfully  upon  the  handsome,  irreso- 
lute face.  "  Yes,  true  to  her,  when  you  left  her  to  die 
under  the  weight  of  shame,  and  your  child  to  live  under 
the  brand  of  disgrace.  O  my  pretty  Ruth !  to  think  I  was 
so  hard  on  you  when  all  the  world  turned  against  you !  " 
And  she  swayed  to  and  fro,  while  tears  of  remorse  trickled 
down  her  wrinkled  cheeks. 

The  man  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  scene,  for,  like 
the  brilliant  winged  insects  that  irradiate  the  atmosphere 
of  tropical  climes,  he  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  ease 
and  wealth  and  beauty. 

"  Our  child?"  at  length  he  asked,  almost  timidly. 

"Is  a  girl,"  she  hastened  to  reply,  "and  1  call  her 
Nansie." 

"  Why  did  you  give  her  such  a  homely  name?  Is  she 
not  pretty  like  her  mother?  " 

"  Thank  God  !  No!  She  is  almost  as  ugly  as  I  am ;  " 
and  a  light  gleam  of  joy  flickered  in  her  eyes,  as  he 
winced  at  the  blunt  words.  He  had  sinned  against  her 
and  hers  through  his  idolatry  of  physical  beauty,  and  what 
more  just  than  that  a  man's  bosom  sin  should  prove  his 
avenging  Nemesis. 

She  rose,  and  kindling  a  fire  upon  the  hearth,  prepared 
a  cup  of  tea,  which  he  quaffed  from  her  hand  eagerly. 

She  placed  the  candle  where  it  would  not  shine  in  his 
eyes,  then  drawing  a  log  to  the  fire,  lighted  her  pipe  and 
sat  down  in  the  chimney  corner.  By  the  fire-light's 
flickering  gleams,  one  could  easily  fancy  her  a  grim 
witch,  weaving  spells  to  control  her  poor  victim,  who 
tossed  uneasily  upon  his  straw  pallet.  The  ill-boding 
hoot  of  an  owl,  perched  near  the  window,  and  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  katydids  broke  the  weird  stillness  of  the  night. 

'The  sick  man  moaned  in  his  sleep,  and  the  woman 
walked  slowly  to  his  side,  as  one  led  by  an  invincible 
spirit  she  was  loath  to  obey.  Bending  over,  she  caught  the 
muttered  words:  "Ah,  Ruth  was  a  bonny  girl,  when  I 
first  saw  her,  with  eyes  like  a  young  fawn  s,  and  cheeks 
w  hich  made  the  roses  blush  a  deej>er  red.  I  tell  you  I 
meant  to  do  right  by  her;  but  how  could  I  love  her,  with 
her  beauty  all  gone,  and  her  face  scarred  with  that  loath- 
some disease!  Poor  child!  they  thought  ill  of  her,  too! 
Elizabeth  even,  who  loved  her  better  than  all  the  world, 
turned  against  her. " 

The  words  cut  like  a  two-edged  sword,  and  the  woman's 
tears  fell  fast,  as  she  thought  of  the  beautiful  young  sister, 
dying  under  the  weight  of  desertion  and  calumny,  yet 
faithful  to  her  promise — faithful  unto  death  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  stern  Scotch  father,  whose  boast  it  was  that 
for  generations  no  falsehood  had  stained  the  characters  of 
his  ancestors.  The  home  current  had  been  changed 
into  the  waters  of  Marah,  and  the  innocent  child  had 
been  received  as  the  witness  of  its  mother's  shame.  Was 
there  any  sorrow  like  unto  this  sorrow  for  the  wrong  she 
had  done  the  dead — her  dead,  who  was  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  repentance?  The  sick  man  ceased  moaning 
and  sank  into  stupor,  from  which  she  vainly  tried  to 
arouse  him,  and  sinking  upon  her  knees,  she  prayed  for 
the  passing  soul. 

The  sun  came  up  in  golden  pomp,  birds  caroled  their 
matins,  dew-drops  quivered  on  bush  and  brake,  and  a 
a  new  day  was  born  into  time ;  but  Robert  Harrell's  days 
were  all  yesterdays.  His  wavering,  uncertain  course  was 
run,  and  before  that  tribunal  from?  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  he  had  met  Ruth  Aire. 

As  the  fever  flush  faded  from  his  face,  death  set  its 
signet  ot  mysterious  beauty  upon  the  marred  visage. 
Time  had  silvered  the  chestnut  curls  and  graven  deep 
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lines  upon  the  fair,  broad  brow;  but  his  lips  were  as 
proudly  curveo,  and  the  long  lashes  rested  as  lightly 
upon  his  cheekps  years  ago,  when,  in  the  the  guise  of  a 
wandering  artisj,  he  sought  the  shelter  of  the  old  farm- 
house. A  few  months  of  fancied  happiness,  from  which 
she  was  roused  by  the  discovery  of  his  love  for  the  dainty 
Ruth.  Then  he  had  gone  away,  leaving  a  burden  of 
shame  to  borne  for  years  by  innocent  hearts,  and  she  had 
thought  the  world  was  not  wide  enough  for  her'  and  this 
man.  Now  she  sat  gazing  upon  his  dead  face,  forgetful 
of  all  but  her  early  love.  "  Forgive  me,  Ruth,"  she  mur- 
mured, chafing  his  cold  hands,  "  but  I  loved  him  once; 
and  surely  it  is  not  wrong  to  be  at  peace  with  the  dead." 

Jake's  voice  startled  her;  he  stood  in  the  doorway, 
gazing  upon  the  scene,  and  trembling  as  if  with  the  palsy. 
"  Miss  Betsey,  is  it  him  ?"  at  last  he  inquired  in  a  scared 
whisper. 

"  Yes,  Jake,  it's  him,"  was  the  reply. 
"  The  ways  of  Providence  is  wonderful  ! "  exclaimed 
the  negro;  "I  thought  it  would  come  home  to  him,  but 
I  never  'lowed  that  you'd  tend  on  him." 

"  He  told  me  while  he  was  dying  that  he  was  married 
to  lvif.s  Ruth,  and  that  he  came  back  for  her  after  his 
father  dieo  hut  her  face  was  so  scarred  by  the  small-pox 
that  he  could;',1  carry  he  back  among  his  fine  folks." 

Uncle  Jake's  lvje?  flashed.  "Humph!  I  wonder  if  ole 
Master  will  let  him  !1  among  his  angels,  with  that  swollen 
face  of  his  !  Bless  the^ord  !  I  was  always  good  to  Miss 
Ruth.  Many's  the  day  she  d  clme  and  set  down  in  the 
'■abin  with  Dinah  and  me,  and  c?$  tih  our  hearts  ached 
owT  her.    But  it's  all  right  now  whar  &e's  gone." 

An  hour  after,  Miss  Betsey,  standing  in  fte  doorway, 
saw  a  cioH-d  0f  men  approaching  with  lighted  torchersand 
barrels  of  ulr.  Calling  to  her  to  leave  the  house,  they 
declared  then  --mention  of  burning  the  house  without  re- 
moving the  boo'.v.  They  were  wild  with  terror,  and  a 
man  would  have  jailed  before  such  a  mob;  but  Aunt 
Bet  drew  her  tall  f%Mre  to  jts  fun  height,  saying,  in  her 
quietest  tones : 

"There's  going  to  bt  no  heathen  funeral  around 
Topacoa  while  Betsey  Aire  '.s  iivjng.  r  don>t  move  a  st 
out  of  this  house  till  me  ana  Take  carry  this  body  out  to 
g},\e  "  Christian  burial.  If  you  .lre  scared  of  a  deadman, 
1 11  wait  till  to-night  and  you  can  ao  to  your  houses,  and 
shut  your  doors  and  windows,  ana  hurv  him  by 

torch-light."  ' 

She  waited  not  for  their  reply,  but  duqppeare(j  jn  ^e 
house;  and  after  a  brief  consultation  the  u  en  dispersed. 

As  the  shadows  of  night  wrapped  the  world  ;n  darkness 
Aunt  Bet  and  Jake  carried  the  body  to  its  lonely-  grave  in 
the  pine  forest,  for  the  simple  villagers  would  not  ^rant  it 
burial  with  their  dead.  As  soon  as  the  coffin  Wi.c  re- 
moved a  torch  was  applied  to  the  house,  and  the  tongu>..s 
of  fire  lapping  round  the  dry  logs  shed  a  lurid  glare  upon 
the  two  lonely  figures  with  their  ghastly  burden.  Bats 
and  owls,  startled  by  the  flames,  circled  above  their  heads, 
while  frightened  rabbits  darted  across  their  pathway,  and 
the  dry  grass  rustled  with  the  sinuous  movement  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake. 

"Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!"  muttered  Uncle  Jake; 
"  the  curse  follers  him  to  the  grave." 

"We  are  not  the  judges  of  that,"  solemnly  responded 
his  mistress;  "for  there's  more  mercy  where  he's  gone 
than  we  have  for  one  another;  and  I  think  he  meant  to 
do  right." 

"  How  good  Aunt  Bet's  got  to  be  lately,"  said  Nansie 
to  Uncle  Jake  one  day,  as  he  was  weeding  the  flower- 
garden  given  her  by  her  aunt. 

"  Miss  Betsey  was  always  a  good  'oman,"  was  his  re- 
ply; "but  I  tell  you,  chile,  she's  had  a  sight  more  to 
stan'  than  you'll  ever  know  about.  When  Gabriel  blows 
his  trumpet,  I  only  want  to  be  alongside  of  ole  Miss,  and 
this  nigger'  sure  of  a  good  place,  for  she's  one  of  'em  as 
has  been  through  the  fire  here." — Springfield  Republican. 
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Saint  Barnabas's  Church  upon 

A  gentle  hill  did  stand; 
No  nicer  church  or  gentler  hill 

You'd  find  in  all  the  land. 

Without,  'twas  neat  and  spick  and  span; 

Within,  'twas  span  and  spick; 
'Twas  in  the  Gr^cco-Gothic  style, 

And  built  of  yellow  brick. 

To  godly  eyes  a  church  like  this 

Was  one  perpetual  feast; 
It  only  to  be  perfect  lacked 

A  window  in  the  east. 

It  had,  indeed,  a  window  there, 

As  also  in  the  west ; 
But  both  were  plain,  and  for  the  east 

Stained  glass  is  much  the  best. 

Of  course,  you  justly  say,  to  put 

A  proper  window  in, 
The  congregation  should  have  found 

The  necessary  tin. 

And  that  remark,  dear  reader,  I 

Do  thoroughly  indorse; 
The  congregation  should  have  found 

The  needful  funds,  of  course. 

And  so,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  done 

With  Iree  subscription  list — 
But  then  the  congregation,  friend, 

Itself  did  not  exist. 

For  all  that  used  to  enter  in 

That  Gra?co-Gothic  pile 
Were  Mr.  Boodge,  the  vicar,  and 

His  curate,  Mr.  Smeyle. 

Sometimes  these  worthy  men  induced 

Their  families  to  go; 
But  seldom,  for,  witn  no  one  there, 

The  ladies  found  it  slow. 

So,  generally,  all  alone 

They  went  through  psalm  and  hymn, 
While  one  day  Smeyle  would  preach  to  Boodge, 

Another,  Boodge  to  him. 


Now  Vicar  Boodge  was  past  the  term 

Of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
And  Curate  Smeyle  was  bald  and  gray — 

And  both  were  married  men. 

In  time  the  worthy  Vicar  died. 

As  sometimes  is  the  case, 
The  Bishop  sent  a  good  young  man 

To  fill  the  vacant  place. 

He  was  a  tall  and  handsome  youth— 

His  age  was  twenty-six — 
And  in  a  most  becoming  way 

His  robes  he  used  to  fix. 

Do  justice  to  his  many  points 

I  do  not  think  I  can  ; 
He  had  a  pleasant  reading  voice — 

And  was  a  single  man. 

And  now  occurred  a  curious  thing — 

At  least  /  thought  it  rum  : 
The  people  to  St.  Barnabas 

In  shoals  began  to  come. 

The  congregation  in  three  weeks 

Tremendously  had  grown ; 
The  ladies  took  the  gentlemen, 

And  also  went  alone. 

The  Reverend  Taylor  Blue,  of  course, 

Was  very,  very  pleased; 
He  knew  how  full  the  church  had  been 

In  time  of  Boodge,  deceased. 

On  week-days  he'd  two  services, 

To  which  the  ladies  flocked, 
Filling  the  church  with  flowers  and  things, 

Whereat  old  Smeyle  was  shocked. 

And  thrice  on  every  Sunday  he 

Failed  not  to  pass  the  plate, 
For  the  good  fellow  could  not  see 

"Why  Barnabas  should  wait." 

"  F°r  pomp  and  vanities,"  he  cried, 

"  j  care  not  in  the  least ; 
But  this  my  church,  doth  sorely  need 

A  window  in  the  east." 

And  soon  there  came  skilled  men  from  to 

And  soon  the  scaffold  rose ; 
Next  ISarnabas  himself  appeared 

In  variegated  clothes, 

Surrounded  by  a  halo  and 

A  set  of  saints  select, 
Whose  names,  just  for  a  moment,  I 

Can  scarcely  recollect. 

Then  had  the  Reverend  Taylor  Blue 

The  satisfaction  great 
Of  asking  the  good  Bishop  down, 

The  work  to  consecrate. 

This  was  the  Christian  triumph  of 

'fhe  Reverend  Taylor  Blue; 
Put  soon  reverses  followed,  as 

They  very  often  do.  t 


The  Reverend  Taylor  was  engaged, 

But  had  concealed  the  fact 
vrom  the  ladies  of  St.  Barnabas — 

Wherein  he  showed  some  tact. 

But  on  the  consecration  day 

He  asked  his  sweetheart  down, 
To  show  her  his  position  and 

Importance  in  the  town. 

He  did  not  mean  to  mention  that 

She  was  his  fiancee, 
But  sometimes  things  get  noised  abroad 

In  most  provoking  way. 

The  ladies  of  St.  Barnabas 

Soon  learned  he  was  engaged, 
And,  very  justly,  all-of  them 

Were  awfully  enraged. 

They  thought  their  Taylor  Blue  a  most 

Deceitful  man  had  beenr 
And  in  a  body  went  and  loved 

The  Reverend  Johnson  Green. 

Next  Sunday  our  poor  Vicar  saw 

"A  beggarly  array 
Of  empty  benches    in  his  church, 

Which  used  to  be  so  gay. 

And  afterward  he  never  had 

A  congregation  more, 
Save  when  nis  wife  her  debut  made — 

To  see  what  dress  she  wore. 

And  once  again  did  worthy  Smeyle 

Indulge  in  psalm  and  hymn 
Alone  with  Vicar  Taylor,  who 

Took  turn  about  with  him. 
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Mr.  Tooter  Williams  entered  the  rooms  of  the  Thomp- 
son Street  Poker  Club  late  Saturday  evening,  and  with 
an  air  which  convinced  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith 
that  he  had  been  playing  policy  again,  and  with  good  re- 
sults. Mr.  Cyanide  Whiffles  had  just  won  a  pot  contain- 
ing seventy-one  cents,  including  a  postage  stamp,  and 
Mr.  Williams  took  his  seat  behind  him  to  give  him  luck. 
Under  his  skillful  advice  Mr.  Whiffles  soon  doubled  his 
capital,  and  got  hysterical  with  good-humor.  T  his  cir- 
cumstance made  it  certain  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  mind 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  money  concealed  about  his  cloth- 
ing, for  under  ordinary  financial  circumstances  he  would 
have  taken  a  hand  and  confessed  temporary  inability  to 
take  up  the  I  O  U's  out  against  him,  and  held  now  by 
Mr.  Whiffles. 

The  next  few  minutes  were  unprofitable  to  Mr.  Whiffles, 
for  Mr.  Williams  induced  him  to  back  three  nines  against 
Professor  Brick's  third  raise,  when  that  scientist  had  pulled 
a  club  flush.  'Immediately  after,  however,  Mr.  Whiffles 
caught  a  tray  full  against  a  pat  straight  held  by  Mr.  (Jus 
Johnson;  and,  to  use  his  own  felicitous  expression, 
"  fondled  dat  niggah  twell  he  drap  mo'n  fo'  dollahs." 

As  Mr.  Williams  lifted  his  eyes  after  this  occurrence, 


he  saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  countenance  undergoing  tlu 
throes  of  a  wink,  and  said  wink  was  accompanied  by  a 
slight  but  perfectly  intelligible  nod  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Whiffles's  hand.  Mr.  Williams  winked  back,  and  then 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  resumed  his  wonted  expression  of 
apathy.  Everybody  passed  on  the  next  hand;  it  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  deal,  and  the  first  jack  pot  of  the  even- 
ing had  come  at  last. 

"How  you  Feel  in'  ter  be  outcn  dis  jacker,  Toot?" 
asked  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  carelessly. 

"Oh,  tolerble,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  same  tone. 
"  I  wants  ter  help  Cy ;  I'll  be  in  de  nex'." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Johnson  had  discovered  that  he  only 
had  nine  high,  and  passed. 

Professor  Brick  had  a  pair  of  sevens  and  couldn't  open. 

Mr.  Whiffles  had  three  queens  and  two  sixes,  and  was 
so  wild  with  excitement  that  Mr.  Williams  had  to  hold 
him  down  in  the  chair.  He  opened  the  pot  for  three 
dollars. 

"Pears  like  some  niggah's  got  suffin',"  said  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  smuggling  another  wink  at  Mr.  Williams.  "  I 
raise  dat  six  mo  ." 

"  I  liffs  you  jess — jess  a  dollah,"said  Mr.  Whiffles,  put- 
ting in  his  money,  but  then,  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
fierce  nudge  from  Mr.  Williams,  he  said:  " 'Scuse  me, 
but  I  meant  ter  liff  yo'," — here  Mr.  Whiffles  took  out  his 
wallet — "one,  two,  free,  fo'  an'  two's  six — six  dollahs." 

"  I  sees  dat  six,  and  I  rises  yo'  five  mo',"  said  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith. 

Professor  Brick  gasped  so  for  breath  at  this  juncture 
that  Mr.  Johnson  opened  a  window.  Mr.  Whiffles  was 
disposed  to  call. 

"  Goferim,  goferim ! "  whispered  Mr.  Williams;  "  wuff- 
less  niggah,  he  ain't  got  no  mo'n  a  flisk — goferim  !  " 

Under  this  advice  Mr.  Whiffles  raised  five  dollars.  Mr. 
Williams  winked  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  gentle- 
man raised  back  ten.  Mr.  Whiffles  went  down  in  his 
bootleg  and  pulled  out  another  wad. 

"  I  calls,"  he  said,  putting  up  the  money.  "  Doan' 
want  no  cyards." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  took  two  cards. 

Mr.  Whiffles  bet  one  chip. 

The  Rev.  Smith  raised  him  ten  dollars. 

"  I  ain't  god  no  mo'  spondles,"  said  Mr.  Whiffles, 
aghast  at  the  magnitude  of  the  transaction  he  had  been 
drawn  into.  "  I'se  god  up  my  room  rent,  an'  wages,  'n 
all  de  c'lections  fer  de  boss  in  de  barbah  shop  now." 

"  Put  up  dem  notes,"  whispered  Mr.  Williams.  "Work 
'em  off  on  de  ole  suckah." 

Mr.  Whiffles  put  up  the  I  O  U's  he  had  from  Mr. 
Williams's  last  game. 

"  Whad  am  de  quotation  on  dese  yar' bon's  ?"  asked 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  examining  them  curiously. 

"  Dey  goes  at  pah,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Den  took  'em  up,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  winking 
at  him  again. 

Mr.  Williams  extricated  twenty  dollars  from  his  hat, 
three  from  his  vest-pocket  and  two  from  his  trousers,  and 
took  up  the  notes. 

"Whad  do  yer  do  now,  Cy?"  asked  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith. 

"  I  rise  yo'  de  balans,"  said  Mr.  Whiffles,  who  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  bet  away  Mr.  Williams's  money. 
"  Rise  yo'  ten,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 
"Ain't  got  it,"  said  Mr.  Whiffles. 
"  Borrow  from  Toot." 

Mr.  Williams  advanced  the  money,  and  Mr.  Whiffles 
called.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  winked  at  Williams  again, 
and  showed  down  a  king  full.  Mr.  Whiffles  fainted. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  poured  a  glass  of  beer  down  his 
back  to  revive  him,  and  then,  to  Mr.  Williams's  horror, 
paid  him  back  all  the  money  he  had  won,  except  that 
which  had  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Williams  himself. 

"What  yo'  doin'  dat  for?"  demanded  Mr.  Williams, 
aghast. 

"Doan'  want  ter  rob  dat  suffering  moke,"  said  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Didn'  yo'  wunk  at  me?"  asked  Mr.  Williams,  "an' 
doan  dat  mean  er  square  divvy  on  de  winnin'? " 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was  silent. 

"  Didn'  yo'  wunk  at  me?"  yelled  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  put  his  feet  on  the  table  and 
leaned  back. 

"Toot,"  he  said,  sweetly,  "I'se  got  a  sty  on  my  left 
eye,  an'  it  wiggles.  Dad  muss  have  given  yo'  de  wrong 
flip.  It  am  ag'in  de  prowishuns  ob  rule  sixty-fo'  ter  wink 
at  de  membah  doin  de  bettin',  an'  ef  I  did  wink  it  was 
ter  remin'  yo'  ob  dat  rule." 

"  Gin  me  back  dat  thutty  dollahs,  den,"  said  Mr.  Will- 
iams, in  a  tone  of  war. 

"  Cawn't,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith,  "bud 
Brer  Whiffles  he's  god  thutty-six  dollahs  mo' in  yo'  pa  pah, 
and  ef  he's  hones',  he'll  give  yo'  ten  of  it  and  call  it 
squar'." 

Mr.  Whiffles  gave  Mr.  Williams  another  ten-dollar  I  O 
U  received  from  him  the  week  before.  Mr.  Williams 
took  it  in  sullen  silence. 

'  "  Dad's  swindlin',"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the 
room. 

"No,  sah,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  air  of 
one  inculcating  a  lofty  moral,  "  dad's  pokah,  Toot.  Dere 
am  two  rules  yo'  didn'  membah.  Fust,  doan  bet  on 
anudder  man's  wink,  'n  den,  de  wises'  of  all,  doan  take 
back  yo'  own  papah  at  par." 

Mr.  Williams  went  home. — Life. 


"  Do  you  think  his  disease  incurable,  doctor?" 
"  He  is  a  poor  man,  isn't  he?" 
"  Hasn't  got  a  dollar." 

"  Yes;  medicine  won't  do  him  any  good  now." 

"  He  has  a  rich  uncle  who  has  agreed  to  pay  all  ex  " 

"  Excuse  me,  if  you  please,"  interrupted  the  physician, 

waving  his  hand.     "  Never  mind  about  his  rich  uncle. 

As  I  was  saying  when  you  interrupted  me,  I  don't  think 

medicine  will  do  him  any  good,  but  I  never  give  up  a 

patient  until  he  is  dead." 
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SIR  MOSES  MONTEFIORE. 


BY  FRANK^  SPERLING. 


Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  whoso  hundredth  birthday  will  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  world,  was  born  on  the  24th 
day  of  October,  1784,  at  Leghorn,  in  Italy,  where  his 
earlier  years  were  passed  in  acquiring  an  education.  His 
ancestry  he  traced  back  to  Spam,  whence  his  forefathers 
were  driven  by  persecution  anil  took  refuge  in  Italy. 
There  they  amassed  great  wealth.  His  father  became  a 
merchant  in  England,  and  thither  Moses  was  taken  at  an 
early  age.  Of  his  youth  1  am  able  to  say  but  little, 
though  we  must  presume  that  his  life  was  regular  and 
orderly,  and  that  he  was  a  worthy  son  of  a  good  father, 
for  in  1812  he  was  married  to  Judith  Cohen,  a  sister-in- 
law  of  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild,  the  founder  of  the 
London  branch  of  the  great  banking  house  of  the  Roths- 
childs— an  alliance  that  would  have  been  impossible  to 
an  unworthy  suitor.  Public  attention  was  first  called  to 
him  in  any  very  marked  degree  in  the  year  1827.  In 
May  of  that  year,  having  heard  of  the  abject  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  actuated  by  a  pious  impulse  to 
alleviate  it,  he  determined  upon  a  journey  to  that  far-off 
land,  that  he  might  make  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  such  lamentable  results,  and  be 
the  better  enabled  to  devise  means  for  the  relief  of  his 
brethren.  The  noble-hearted  Judith,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  hardships  which  were  sure  to  be  encountered 
during  such  a  journey,  determined  to  accompany  him. 
They  went  together.  It  was  a  memorable  pilgrimage, 
fraught  with  the  most  benign  consequences.  There  they 
saw  the  misery  of  their  brethren,  and  for  the  tirst  time 
comprehended  the  situation.  They  were  visited  by  the 
rabbis,  by  religionists  of  every  faith,  and  by  the  foreign 
representatives  at  Jerusalem,  all  of  whom  strove  to  do 
honor  to  them  for  the  sake  of  their  mission.  They  visited 
and  inspected  the  sacred  spots  consecrated  by  the  memo- 
ries of  ancient  times;  they  listened  to  the  plaints  of  the 
woe-begone  and  wretched,  not  only  of  their  own  but  of 
other  faiths,  and  made  happy  many  a  weary  heart,  and 
dried  the  tears  from  many  sorrowlul  eyes.  They  remained 
in  the  Holy  Land  sufficiently  long  tor  Sir  Moses  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
Israelites  there,  and  the  most  practicable  method  of 
meeting  them.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  cursory  general 
impressions  of  the  situation,  but  went  into  the  minute  de- 
tails of  every  industry,  of  every  want,  of  every  cause  ot 
complaint,  and  of  every  phase  of  social,  industrial  and 
religious  condition  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  knowledge  which  he  thus  gained  influenced  his 
actions  ever  after.  His  was  no  holiday  philanthropy, 
depending  tor  its  exercise  upon  impulse  or  sentiment,  and 
liaole  to  intermit  by  a  change  of  caprice.  It  was  not  a 
momentary  interest  only  which  he  had  taken  in  the  affairs 
of  his  brethren  there.  So,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
without  abating  any  of  the  schemes  of  active  benevolence 
at  home,  he  set  about  the  work  of  providing  further  meli- 
oration of  the  Israelites  in  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  results 
of  his  visit  was  the  Palestine  Lund,  established  for 
their  relief,  of  which  he  was  ttie  promoter,  and  of  which 
he  iias  ever  since  been  the  manager. 

In  1837  Sir  Moses  was  elected  High  Sheriff  of  London 
and  Miudksex,  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  the  28th  day 
ot  September  of  that  year.  At  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
Shcrnf  of  London  it  is  usual  to  hold  a  festival  at  Guild- 
hall, and  to  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  knighthood. 
On  this  occasion  the  young  Queen  \  ictoria  honored  the 
lestival  and  knighted  sir  Moses.  It  was  her  first  official 
visit  to  the  city  alter  her  accession  to  the  throne.  It  is 
also  usual  to  toast  the  new  Hi^h  Sheriff  at  the  festival,  and 
for  him  to  respond  in  a  speech.  That  made  by  Sir 
Moses  at  this  time  is  said  to  have  been  eloquent  and  dig- 
nnied,  closing  with  a  sentence  that  proclaimed  his  own 
faithfulness  to  his  creed,  while  it  did  honor  to  the  spirit 
of  toleration  that  in  more  recent  times  has  been  the 
boast  of  Albion.  Said  he  :  "  England  will  show  that  the 
greatest  liberty  and  the  warmest  adherence  to  religion  can 
exist  together." 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Sheriff  Sir 
Moses  made  another  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  his 
faithful  wile  again  accompanying  him.  A  good  part  of 
the  year  1839  was  occupied  in  the  journey,  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  Palestine.  Nor  were  his 
benefactions  confined  to  Israelites;  but  all,  of  whatever 
creed,  shared  in  his  bounty,  and  united  in  blessings  upon 
his  name.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  met  by  the 
congratulations,  not  only  of  the  Jews  but  of  all  lovers  of 
humanity  and  charitable  deeds. 

in  the  year  1S40  Lurope  was  agitated  with  the  so-called 
"Eastern  question."  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
had  declared  his  independence  of  the  Porte,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  great 
European  powers  sided,  some  with  one  and  some  with 
theoiner  ot  the  contestants.  Louis  Philippe,  the  Citizen 
Ring  ot  Prance,  inclined  to  the  side  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Through  tnis  alliance  the  Christians  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  oppressed  and  persecuted  up  to  this  time,  were  so 
strengthened  that  they  themselves  turned  persecutors. 
In  tne  city  of  Damascus  there  were  then  about  twenty 
thousand  Jewish  inhabitants.  On  the  first  day  of  Adar  a 
Catholic  priest  called  Pather  Thomas,  and  nis  servant, 
disappeared.  The  avocation  ot  Thomas  was  that  of  a  quack, 
which  he  practiced  in  the  Mohammedan,  Jewisn  and 
Christian  quarters.  What  became  of  him  nobody  could 
tell.  It  was  rumored  that  a  few  days  before  his  disap- 
pearance he  had  a  controversy  with  a  Mohammedan 
mule-dnver,  who  swore  that  the  Christian  dog  should  die. 
At  all  events,  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Pather 
1  nomas  had  disappeared  the  monks  demanded  of  the 
French  Consul — Katti-Menton — to  find  the  murderer. 
Tnis  Ratti-Menton  was  by  birth  an  Italian,  by  naturaliza- 
tion a  Frenchman,  by  instinct  a  scoundrel,  and  a  Jew- 
hater  of  the  strongest  character.  Some  one  had  said  that 
on  the  evening  previous  to  their  disappearance  Thomas 
and  his  servant  had  been  seen  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  The 


monks  urged  their  suspicion  against  the  Jews.  A  magi 
declared  that  Thomas  was  murdered  in  a" certain  lewish 
house.  That  was  sufficient  evidence.  It  was  declared 
that  the  Jews  had  murdered  Thomas  and  his  servant  for 
their  blood,  to  be  used  for  the  Passover  celebration.  Sev- 
eral Jews  were  arrested  and  brought  before  Ratti-Menton 
for  examination.  Among  them  was  a  poor  lewish  bar- 
ber. He  protested  his  innocence ;  there  was  no  evidence 
against  him ;  yet  he  was  turned  over  to  the  Pasha  as  one 
strongly  suspected.  'The  Pasha  applied  to  him  five  hun- 
dred strokes  of  the  bastinado.  Hut  this  torture  seemed 
too  mild  to  Ratti-Menton.  The  barber  underwent  the 
most  cruel  tortures,  but  adhered  to  the  protestation  of  his 
innocence.  'Then  they  threatened  him  with  still  more 
terrible  tortures,  until  he  was  persuaded  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  most  prominent  and  richest  Jews  as  the  in- 
stigators of  the  murders.  'These  were  arrested.  'They 
pleaded  their  innocence.  There  was  no  evidence  against 
them  save  that  extorted  from  the  barber.  The  bastinado 
was  applied;  other  tortures  were  devised.  Some  of 
the  accused — old  men — were  for  fifty  hours  guarded 
by  soldiers;  compelled  to  stand  erect,  without  water, 
food  or  sleep.  Still  they  could  not  lorce  any  confes- 
sion. Sheriff  Pasha  invented  a  new  torture.  More 
than  sixty  children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten,  were  taken  away  from  their  parents,  locked  in  one 
room,  deprived  of  all  nourishment,  in  order  to  force  a 
confession  from  the  mouths  of  the  j)oor  mothers.  This 
also  failed.  Sheriff  Pasha  was  furious,  and  threatened  to 
behead  the  Jews  in  case  'Thomas  should  not  be  found. 
W  ith  a  company  of  soldiers  he  entered  the  Jewish  quar- 
ters and  demolished  the  houses  of  the  accused,  undci 
the  pretense  of  searching  for  the  body  of  'Thomas.  At 
this  point  of  proceedings  a  Jewish  young  man  took  cc  fj 
age  to  testify  before  the  Governor  that  hi'  had  ^  n 
Thomas,  shortly  before  his  disappearan<  entei  i  ^(J_ 
hammedan  bazar.  Instead  of  investigating 
the  poor  Jewish  lad  was  flogged  so  ■..  \ 
that  same  night.  As  a  last  resort  these  friends  ^  m(  ] 
a  'Turkish  servant  of  David  Aran,  oqg  of  the  a<  <  uSt  ,  nH 
by  promises  and  bribes  made  hi  !6tify  that  he  hiinse1.', 
by  order  of  his  master,  had  s!  iii  ,-|,cr  'Thomas.  The 
Jewish  barber  was  in  some  way  irJ  need  to  corrolv  .rate 
this  statement.  Ratti-Menton  ordered  them  to  be  led  to 
a  place  where  it  was  claimed  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the 
murdered  men  had  been  thrown  into  a  sewer.  Ratti- 
Menton  found  a  bone  and  a  rag.  Physicians  declared 
the  bone  t,  U;  pari  of  a  human  skeleton  and  the  M4 
passed  as  a  piece  of  the  priest's  clothing.  The  accused 
were  again  placed  under  torture.  One  old  man  died  from 
his  sufferings.  Another,  to  escape  further  torture,  took 
the  turban,  i  he  others  accused,  ptfeiring  .1  speedy 
death  to  further  torture,  declared  whatever  was  demanded 
ofthem.  Enough.  Ratti-Menton  com  nnod  them  atf 
to  death,  and  had  the  judgment  confiri".  d  <y  Mohamir  W 
AIL  Like  a  contagion  the  bloc-'  accusatit  i  against  tht; 
Jews  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  somewhat  si  iflai  >  -:"-s 
were  enacted  in  several  place*,  extending  as  fai  .na, 
and  in  the  provinces  on  1/  t  Rhine.  L  Rhine,  iiussia, 
the  innocence  of  the  Jews  was  soon  established.  In 
Damascus,  however,  it  took  a  long  time  I  account  of 
the  political  intrigues  at  work.  Ratti- Melton  presented 
his  case  as  strongly  as  he  could  is  government  in 
Paris.  It  seemed  as  if  the  bloody  aienes  of  the  middle 
ages  were  about  to  be  recnacted.  But  this  was  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  as  in  the  past,  in  the  critical 
periods  of  Jewish  history,  able  men  entered  the  arena  to 
light  for  the  integrity  of  the  race. 

Such  a  man  was  Adolph  Cremieux,  an  intellectual  and 
eloquent  French  lawyer.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
Judaism.  Put  he  had  to  battle  against  his  own  govern- 
ment; or  rather,  he  was  baffled  and  discouraged  at 
home,  where  even  'Thiers  seemed  to  approve  of  these 
scenes  of  blood.  He  must  associate  himself  with  one 
whose  government  was  free  from  the  political  intrigues 
which  made  these  bloody  proceedings  possible.  He 
turned  toward  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  whose  life  thus  far 
had  been  devoted  to  the  emancipation  of  his  brethren  all 
over  the  world.  'These  two  met  in  London,  where  Sir 
Moses  took  charge  of  the  matter.  A  mass-meeting  was 
called,  and  it  was  there  resolved  that  Sir  Moses  and 
Cremieux  should  proceed  to  the  Orient,  to  aid  their  co- 
religionists. A  second  demonstration  was  planned,  and 
there  Sir  Moses  gave  utterance,  among  other  things,  to 
these  words,  which  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  in  latters 
of  gold : 

We  will  go  to  defend  the  insulted  demands  of  mankind;  we 
will  go  to  clear  our  brothers  in  the  East  from  the  stigma  which 
intolerance  and  fanaticism  have  fastened  upon  them.  We  will 
endeavor  even  more  :  we  will  endeavor  to  imbue  the  oriental  gov- 
ernment with  more  liberal  principles  of  legislation  and  judi- 
cature; to  influence  them  to  abolish  the  torture,  and  to  put  the 
eternal  right  high  above  the  partial  partisan  might.  I  beseech 
the  God  of  our  Fathers  to  guide  our  steps. 

Sir  Moses  went  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  not  in  vain. 
Armed  with  what  strength  the  Government  Foreign 
Office  could  give  him — to  commend  where  it  might ;  to  re- 
quest where  it  could  not,  or  where  it  would  be  impolitic 
to  do  so — he  proceeded  to  the  very  scenes  of  the  wrongs 
he  wished  to  right.  After  the  Queen  had  given  her  two 
philanthropists,  Montefiore  and  Cremieux,  a  farewell 
audience,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  July  they  sailed 
for  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  ever-constant  Lady  Judith, 
Dr.  Loewe,  the  celebrated  orientalist,  Counselor  Wise, 
and  Dr.  Madden,  the  physician.  There  the  party  was 
reinforced  by  a  French  physician  and  the  distinguished 
S.  Munk,  another  noted  orientalist,  and  thence  they  took 
their  departure,  sailing  from  Marseilles  on  the  21st  of 
July,  arriving  at  Alexandria  on  the  4th  of  August.  Sir 
Moses  was  provided  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston 
to  Consul  Hodges,  which  he  presented  immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  and  secured  the  cooperation  of  that  gentle- 
man. Many  other  foreign  consuls  added  the  weight  of 
their  influence.  The  travelers  at  once  wrote  an  address 
to  the  Viceroy,  asking  permission,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews 
of  the  world,  to  institute  a  thorough  and  conscientious 
investigation  of  the  proceedings  at  Damascus.  Sir  Moses 
was  received  the  next  day  (that  is  on  the  5th  of  August), 
but  nothing  was  then  effected.   For  about  three  weeks 


matters  remained  in  statu  quo.  Bui  Sir  Moses  and 
Cremieux  were  not  idle,  ana  did  not  mean  to  fail.  Re- 
ceiving no  definite  reply,  they  resolved  upon  another  plan 
of  procedure.  All  tne  European  corsuls  were  asked  to 
join  in  a  petition  demanding  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
prisoned Jews  of  Damascus.  All  agreed,  save  only  the 
French  Consul.  As  soon  as  Mohammjd  Ali  was  informed 
of  this  new  move  he,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  anticipated 
them,  and  ordered  that  the  prisoners  should  be  forthw  ith 
discharged.  Put,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  noble  leaders, 
when  a  copy  of  the  discharge  reacted  them  they  read 
therein  : 

"  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  Cremieux  have  petitioned 
us  to  pardon  the  imprisoned  Jew  s  of  Damascus."  'This 
implied  the  guilt  of  the  unfortunates.  'The  philanthro- 
pists would  have  their  brethren  breathe  the  air  of  freedom ,t 
without  a  stain.  Cremieux  approached  the  Viceroy,  and 
the  offensive  word  "  pardon"  was  erased  from  the  firman. 

The  news  of  their  deliverance  reached  the  prisoners  at 
Damascus  on  the  6th  of  December.  Prior  to  that  time  , 
Cremieux  had  returned  to  France,  but  Sir  Moses  went  to 
Constantinople.  Until  he  could  se<  lire  the  Jews  in  the 
'Turkish  empire  from  similar  n  cusation  and  IH-Tsecyl.'ihs 
he  deemed  his  mission  unfulfilled,  lb  a  as  Reived  by 
the  Sultan,  Abdul  Mejid,  u  the  28th  ,  1  Ulober.and  on 
the  6th  of  November  the  Sultan  issjed  his  firman,  in 
which  occurs  the  following  humanepgssage: 

Actuated  by  love  for  all  our  s;;JJ.cts  we  cannot  permit  the 
lewish  nation  to  be  haras.sed  jn,|  t.irtured  'in  t',iu  strenyJb  of 
groundless  and  unf.uml;f|  aci-usatinn-i;  we  ra'hcr  wi-di  that  trw" 
Jewish  nation  shaHpj,:ov  lnt,  s(lmc  rights  and  liberties  a.  •  are 
granted  to  the  nijj,eroils  nations  subject  to  our  role. 

The  imposed  task  of  Sir  Moses  Monte-'fiore  was 
accomplished.  He  had  redeemed  the  pl.-^gc  made  in 
London  uefore  his  departure,  in  the  noble-'  ,was  which  1 
have  before  quoted.  He  could  now  tu--  •  »  his  steps  toward 
his  adopted  home  with  the  ro»-xior-*ncss  of  a  duty  well 
performed.  He  arrived  in  Londo-  on  the  3d  ol  March, 
1S41  <n  the  syn.v'M'.ucs  of  Eu"<>pc,  and  in  those  of  the 
whole  t  h  ili/ed  world,  thanksa»Wn6?  were  ofk^d  in  honor 
of  the  felicitous  results  of  t1  emission,  and  of  the  safe  re- 
turn of  Sir  Moses  and  Lad*  Montefiore. 

In  |uly  1842,  Sir  Moi  »*m  a  printing  press  to  Jerusa- 
lem lie  was  the  lie-  to  introduce  to  that  country  this 
powerful  promote!  «f  industry,  civilization  and  enlighten- 

" "l"  1S43  Sir  closes  was  especially  engaged  in  the  work 
of  establish i' UP0"  :l  solid  basis,  a  Jewish  hospital  for 
Jerusalem  ^n  lhat  year  tne  urotriers  Rothschild  aided 
this  hal,,JWC'd  purpose  with  a  subscription  of  one  hundred 
thous"in^  francs. 

(  ;  course,  all  my  Jewish  readers  know  that  for  a  long 
si«ne  the  colonization  of  Palestine,  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Jew- 
ish, nation,  had  been  the  favorite  project  of  Sir  Moses — a 
project  to  which  he  had  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study,  and  in  behalf  of  which  ne  had  made  numerous 
practical  movements  in  the  way  of  fitting  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants  to  the  lofty  purpose.  It  would  be  weari- 
some to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  his  noble  and  self-sac- 
rificing efforts  in  this  regard,  and  I  pass  to  other  themes. 

In  1845  Sir  Moses  was  appointed  to  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  Kent.  But  his 
thoughtfulness  and  good  deeds  in  the  interest  of  his 
[sraelitish  brethren  did  not  cease  on  that  account.  In 
short,  since  the  time  he  first  enlisted  in  the  good  cause 
he  never  paused  in  his  labor  of  love.  His  life  has  been 
so  orderly  and  systematic  that  he  has  found  lime  for 
every  duty,  public  or  private,  civic  or  religious,  at  home 
or  abroad.  In  the  same  year  (1845),  in  furtherance  of 
his  colonization  scheme,  he  had  a  number  of  Jews  from 
Jerusalem  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing, in  London. 

In  the' spring  of  1846  Sir  Moses  journeyed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  zealously  set  about  the  endeavor  to  procure  the 
emancipation  of  the  Russian  Jews.  He  made  |x;rsonal 
application  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  their  behalf,  and 
his  influence  with  the  Czar  was  most  salutary.  It  a  letter 
from  that  capital,  written  April  10,  1846,  he  modestly  says : 

I  had,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  the  opportunity  to 
defend  the  cause  of  our  brethren  in  this  realm,  before  its  mighty 
sovereign.  I  had  the  honor  of  an  audience  with  the  Emperor, 
who  received  me  very  graciously,  and  patiently  listened  to  all 
my  statements.  His  Majesty  replied,  I  should  l>e  assured  that 
he  very  zealously  endeavored  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  my 
co-religionists  in  the  empire,  and  that  his  attention  was  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  this  object  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  his  return  from  that  merciful  embassy,  and  in 
this  same  year  of  1846,  Queen  Victoria,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  services  for  his  race,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
created  him  a  baronet. 

In  1847  Sir  Moses  labored  ably  and  successfully  with 
Louis  Philippe,  Ring  of  France,  in  reference  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jews  in  that  country. 

To  lend  his  personal  sujiervision  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  he  so  ardently  cherished— that  of  estab- 
lishing Palestine  as  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  empire,  and  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  as  its  capital — he  revisited  the  Holy 
Land  in  184^,  and  again  in  1857.  Upon  his  last  visit  he 
found  there  many  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  colony.  On  his  return  voyage,  as  a  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  noble  character  was  held,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  confided  to  his  care  his  only  son,  who 
was  but  five  years  of  age,  that  Sir  Moses  might  carry  him 
to  Europe. 

He  had  not  long  to  rest.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1858, 
young  Edgar  Mortara  was  seized  by  Papal  soldiers  at 
Bologna,  torn  from  the  arms  of  his  parents,  hurried  from 
his  paternal  roof,  and  carried  to  Rome.  This  outrage 
was  perpetrated  under  the  holy  name  of  religion,  upon 
the  shallow  pretense  that  the  boy,  when  but  one  year  old, 
lying  in  a  critical  state  with  fever,  had  been  formally  bap- 
tized at  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  girl,  then  a  domestic  m 
the  family  of  his  parents.  Not  only  the  Mortara  family 
but  the  whole  civilized  world  outside  of  Catholicism — 
nay,  humanity  itself— was  shocked  at  this  violent  demon- 
stration on  the  part  of  a  bigoted  hierarchy.  The  case 
appealed  to  the  quick  sympathy  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
who  hastened  to  Rome  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the 
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child  to  his  home  and  his  weeping  parents.  The  mission 
of  Sir  Moses  failed,  but  the  world  honored  him  for  his 
attempt.  He  returned  to  London,  and  submitted  to  his 
brethren  there  a  report,  closing  with  these  memorable 
words : 

We  may  lie  assured  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  per- 
sons of  every  faith  will  publicly  brand  all  such  laws  as  are  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  humanity.  Though  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  the  Mortara  case  are  deplorable,  there  may  yet  be 
links  in  the  chain  of  events  which,  under  the  all-guiding  eye  of 
God,  will  do  their  share  to  mitigate  personal  injury  ana  better 
the  condition  of  the  human  race. 

On  the  27th  of  September  1862,  Lady  Judith  died. 
She  of  the  gentle  spirit,  whose  modesty  and  goodness  had 
charmed  all  hearts,  whose  noble  charities  had  called  down 
upon  her  the  blessings  of  humanity  in  many  lands;  she 
who  had  been  a  ministering  angel  hovering  over  the  couch 
of  suffering;  she  who  had  patiently  shared  the  discomforts, 
pains  and  perils  experienced  by  the  beloved  partner  of 
her  life,  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  Damascus,  in  Russia,  in 
Rome,  and  wherever  he  went  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed;  she  whose  clear  mind  could  at  any  and  every 
emergency  bring  some  wise  counsel,  some  happy  thought, 
to  assist  in  promoting  the  lofty  objects  of  her  husband's 
life — passed  to  the  better  life,  leaving  him  to  complete  his 
task  alone;  nevermore  to  cheer  him  by  her  approving 
smile;  nevermore,  in  his  hours  of  solicitude  for  his 
brethren,  to  soothe  him  with  her  gentle  voice.  But  surely, 
as  her  spirit  was  wafted  toward  the  eternal  throne,  the 
low,  sweet  prayers  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  accom- 
panied it,  and  were  recorded  beside  her  name  in  the  book 
of  everlasting  life. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1863  intelligence  came 
from  the  Hebrew  Executive  Committee  ot  Tangiers  and 
Gibraltar  that  the  Jews  were  again  being  falsely  accused 
of  crimes,  and  were  being  thrust  into  prison.  Earl  Rus- 
sell was  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  England.  Sir  Moses 
at  once  applied  to  him,  and  informed  him  of  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  to  Tangiers,  in  the  interest  of  his  suffering 
brethren.  The  Secretary  assured  him  that  he  would 
render  such  assistance  as  was  in  his  power.  Provided 
with  the  official  indorsement  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Sir 
Moses  (though  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  most  men 
court  rest  and  ease,  being  almost  an  octogenarian),  pro- 
ceeded to  Tangiers,  and  without  delay  communicated 
with  the  imperial  authorities.  He  succeeded  in  forthwith 
securing  the  release  of  two  Jews  who  had  been  imprisoned 
without  cause,  upon  false  and  fabricated  charges.  He 
also  received  the  assurance  that,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Emperor,  two  others,  falsely  accused  of  the  crime  of 
murder,  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Not  entirely  satisfied 
of  the  good  faith  of  such  assurance,  in  a  land  oflawlessness 
and  intrigue,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Saffi,  with  the 
idea  that  his  presence  might  the  better  insure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise.  A  British  frigate  was  placed  at  his 
service,  and  thither  he  went.  He  was  unable  to  effect  a 
landing,  owing  to  the  turbulence  of  the  sea,  but  he 
received  a  signal  from  the  shore,  informing  him  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  restored  to  liberty.  His  anxiety  in 
their  behalf  being  relieved,  and  cheered  by  the  success 
of  his  mission  thus  far,  he  determined  to  make  an  effort 
for  the  relief  of  his  brethren  in  Morocco.  Landing  at 
Magadore,  he  proceeded  through  the  trackless  waste  of  a 
country  parched  by  day  by  a  scorching  sun,  and  traversed 
by  night  by  a  chilling  wind.  But  the  march  had  no 
terrors  for  the  dauntless  soul  of  one  whose  path  was 
shown  him  by  the  light  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
On  the  23d  of  January,  1864,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  Morocco,  with  a  guard  of  cavalry  sent  out  by  the 
Emperor.  He  arrived  in  Morocco  on  the  25th,  and,  by 
command  of  the  Emperor,  he  and  his  suite  were  lodged 
as  guests  in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces.  He  was  not 
received  by  the  Emperor  until  the  1st  of  February,  when 
he  was  granted  an  audience.  The  Emperor  was  pleased 
to  say  that  the  name  of  Montefiore  was  well  known  to 
him,  as  was  also  his  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  brethren.  In  an  account  of  this  interview  written  by 
himself,  Sir  Moses  says:  "  I  had  the  honor  at  this  audi- 
ence to  place  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty  my  memorial 
in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  subjects  of  the 
empire." 

I  quote  this  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  mind  of  Sir  Moses  is  not  so  narrow  as  to  confine  him 
to  the  desire  of  benefiting  Jews  alone,  but  embraces  a 
philanthropy  which  can  reach  beyond  sect  and  race  and 
creed,  and  seek  to  aid  the  oppressed  of  every  faith. 

The  vengeance  of  absolute  power  is  oftentimes  exceed- 
ingly swift ;  its  benefactions  are  seldom  hastened.  But 
the  answer  to  the  memorial  which  Sir  Moses  presented  on 
the  1  st  of  February  was  received  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month;  and  considering  its  importance,  the  delay  was 
not  very  great.  In  this  firman  the  Emperor  promised  to 
fulfill  the  wishes  of  Sir  Moses  in  a  very  liberal  manner. 
It  showed  the  Emperor  to  be  possessed  of  a  spirit  far 
more  tolerant  than  that  of  his  subjects.  The  firman  really 
assured  the  future  safety  and  well-being  of  more  than  half 
a  million  of  persons.  "  It  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  civilization  throughout  the 
world." 

Having  been  thus  singularly  successful  in  this  last  mis- 
sion, Sir  Moses  left  Morocco,  retraced  his  steps  to  Maga- 
dore, where  he  embarked  for  Gibraltar,  and  thence,  jour- 
neying through  Spain  and  France,  returned  to  his  English 
home,  where  he  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  gen- 
eral joy.  Jew  and  gentile  vied  with  each  other  in  testify- 
ing their  appreciation  of  his  remarkable  services.  By  the 
corporation  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  "That  the 
thanks  of  the  city  of  London  be  respectfully  tendered  to 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Bart.,  for  the  signal  services  ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  by  having  under- 
taken missions  to  various  countries  in  relief  of  those 
oppressed  for  their  religious  convictions." 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  vote  of  thanks,  which 
took  place  at  Guildhall,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1864,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  : 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has  consistently  exerted  himself  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  not  only  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  co- 
religionists but  those  of  humanity  in  general,  irrespective  of 
creed,  color,  or  country. 


I  might  relate  many  other  instances  than  those  I  have 
enumerated  of  the  good  deeds  of  this  good  man.  But  I 
need  not  multiply  these  recitals.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
during  his  long  life  he  has  given  his  time,  his  great  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  his  wealth  to  meliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  race  in  every  clime.  And  not  upon  them 
alone,  but  upon  the  needy  and  oppressed  of  other  faiths 
have  his  benefactions  been  bestowed.  In  his  declining 
years  it  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  him  to  re- 
meniDer  that  he  has  won  the  "plaudits  of  the  mighty  as 
well  as  of  the  feeble,  and  the  blessings  alike  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  But  in  the  serenity  of  his  age  he  has 
something  even  more  precious  than  the  thanks  of  cities, 
the  titles  conferred  by  a  queen,  or  the  favoring  notice  of 
emperors.  He  has  won  the  calm  contentment  which 
follows  the  generous  deeds  of  a  life  well  spent. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savor  of  content; 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown. 

Within  a  few  days  he  will  complete  his  hundredth  year. 
His  intellect  is  still  clear  and  unclouded.  His  mind  is 
still  devising  plans  for  the  betterment  of  Israel.  He  has 
not  ceased  to  work.  He  cherishes  still  the  glow  of  hope 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  Jewish  empire  in 
Palestine.  The  present  condition  of  his  physical  powers 
gives  promise  of  further  years  of  life  and  usefulness.  He 
does  not  feel  that  life  is  burdensome.  That  he  has  been 
spared  to  his  people  and  to  the  world  so  long  almost  in- 
spires the  thought  that  the  Divine  Master  of  life  has  given 
him  something  yet  to  accomplish  for  the  chosen  people 
before  he  shall  pass  away.  Yet  in  the  course  of  nature  it 
cannot  be  long  ere  he  shall  be  called  to  his  reward,  for, 
as  a  qi  oint  poet  of  the  olden  time  has  written — 

All  heads  must  come 

To  the  cold  tomb. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

But  the  influence  which  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has  im- 
pressed upon  his  era  shall  never  die !  To  the  scattered 
children  of  Judea,  wheresoever  dispersed,  and  to  the 
lovers  of  humanity  everywhere,  throughout  all  coming 
time  will  his  name  and  his  memory  be  dear,  and  the 
noble  actions  of  his  life 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


A  REPLY  TO  INGERSOLL. 


Editor  San  Franciscan:  Your  favor  of  the  nth  in- 
stant, requesting  the  manuscript  of  my  sermon  of  October 
4th,  in  reply  to  Colonel  Ingersoll's  article  in  The  San 
Franciscan  of  October  3d,  is  before  me.  I  regret  to  say 
I  have  no  manuscript.  I  can,  however,  indicate  the  line 
of  thought  presented,  and  have  no  objection  to  its  pub- 
lication in  the  columns  of  your  bright  and  enjoyable  jour- 
nal. It  should  be  said,  at  the  outset,  that  the  discourse 
was  not  intended  as  a  full  and  exhaustive  reply  to  the 
positions  taken  in  Colonel  Ingersoll's  paper.  Recogniz- 
ing the  impossibility  of  discussing  satisfactorily,  in  the 
time  usually  allotted  to  an  evening  discourse,  the  several 
points  in  his  paper,  all  that  I  aimed  to  do  was  to  meet  its 
general  conclusion,  to  wit :  That  Christianity  is  inimical 
to  human  welfare,  and  consequently  its  claims  may  be 
rightfully  ignored.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  way  of  doing  this  was  to  call  public  atten- 
tion to  what  Christianity  has  actually  done  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  race.  There  is  no  more  satisfactory  way  of 
answering  stout  assertions  about  poverty  of  soil  and  im- 
possibility of  fruit,  than  to  point  men  to  vines  bending 
low  under  the  weight  of  purple  and  bountiful  clus- 
ters. In  like  manner,  when  Christianity  is  assailed  and 
condemned,  if  its  real  fruitfulness  can  be  gotten  fairly  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  people,  there  it  little  danger  of  their 
being  carried  away,  either  by  specious  arguments  or  by 
violent  assaults.  My  theme,  therefore,  was  "  The  Fruit- 
fulness  and  Worth  of  Christianity  as  Related  to  Civiliza- 
tion."  In  developing  this  subject,  the  following  points 
were  especially  emphasized: 

One.  Non-Christian  civilizations  in  the  past  have  either 
disintegrated  and  perished  by  their  own  corruption,  like 
the  Roman  and  Grecian,  or,  like  the  Chinese,  have  been 
arrested  and  become  stationary.  (On  this  point  see  Prof. 
Maine's  Ancient  Law,  whose  authority  no  one  will 
question.)  _  . 

Two.  In  the  present  it  is  the  Christian  nations  that 
are  in  the  van  of  the  world's  progress.  Outside  of  coun- 
tries illumined  and  quickened  by  Christianity  we  look  in 
vain  for  signs  and  tokens  of  human  advancement.  Non- 
Christian  civilizations  everywhere  are  unexpectant,  unpro- 
gressive,  stagnant.  The  conclusion  reached  was,  not 
that  Christianity  creates  civilization,  but  that  it  imparts  to 
it  those  moral  and  spiritual  forces  which  are  indispensible 
to  its  purity,  completeness  and  perpetuity. 

Three.  The  power  and  potency  of  Christianity  as  a 
civilizing  and  ennobling  agency  has  been  abundantly 
verified  in  these  eighteen  Christian  centuries.  Reference 
was  here  made  (1)  to  the  ancient  Brito  is,  who  were  wild 
men  of  the  woods,  wearing  the  skins  of  beasts,  practicing 
polygamy  and  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods; 
(2)  to  the  ancient  Scots,  who  were  cannibals,  delighting 
in  the  taste  of  human  flesh ;  (3)  to  the  ancient  Saxons, 
who  were  accustomed  to  devote  one-tenth  of  their  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  as  a  bloody  thank-offering  to  the  deities 
they  worshiped ;  (4)  .to  the  ancient  Gauls,  who  were 
wont  to  hang  the  skulls  of  their  dead  enemies  about  the 
necks  of  their  horses,  and  to  use  them  as  drinking  cups  in 
their  uproarious  feasts;  (5)  to  the  uplifting  influence  of 
Christianity  observed  in  our  own  age  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  also  upon  the  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  in  India. 

Concerning  these  latter  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  late  Governor 
of  Bombay,  says :  "I  speak  simply  as  to  matters  of  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  not  of  opinion,  just  as  a 
Roman  prefect  might  have  reported  to  Trajan  or  the 
Antonines;  and  I  assure  you  that,  whatever  you  may  be 
told  to  the  contrary,  the  teachings  of  Christianity  among 
the  160,000  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  is  effecting 
changes,  moral,  social  and  political,  which  for  extent  and 


rapidity  of  effect  are  far  more  extraordinary  than  anything 
you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  in  modern  Europe." 
Equally  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lecky  as  to  the 
influence  ot  Christianity  for  good  upon  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe.  In  his  second  volume  of  the  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Europe  he  uses  the  following  language : 
"Europe  had  made  avast  step  during  its  age  of  faith. 
.  .  .  .  It  was  occupied  by  wandering  savages.  Six 
hundred  years  organized  it  into  families,  neighborhoods, 
cities.  These  centuries  found  it  full  of  bondmen;  they 
left  it  without  a  slave.  They  found  it  a  scene  of  violence, 
rapine,  lust;  they  left  it  the  abode  of  God-fearing  men." 

Four.  Christianity  sustains  a  most  vital  relation  to  the 
great  regnant  ideas  and  institutions  of  our  American 
civilization.  Who  were  the  men  who  laid  deep  and 
strong  the  foundation  of  our  country's  wonderful  prosper- 
ity, which  is  at  once  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world? 
Ministers  and  members  of  a  Christian  church.  Where 
did  they  get  their  idea  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men? 
Not  from  old-world  statesmen  and  philosophers,  but  from 
those  oracles  of  divine  truth  which  every  Christian  takes 
as  "  a  lamp  to  his  feet  and  a  light  to  his  path."  Who 
originated  and  publicly  advocated  those  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  which  he  at  the  bases  of  our 
American  government?  Sir  James  Macintosh  tells  us 
that  in  England  it  was  the  "  Independent  Divines"  who 
first  taught  to  John  Locke  those  principles  of  religious 
liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to  the  world ; 
and  in  our  own  country  it  was  a  Christian  minister  of 
Massachusetts  who,  almost  two  hundred  years  ago, 
preached  a  sermon  on  "  Democracy  is  Christ's  Govern- 
ment," which  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  was  pub- 
lished as  a  political  document  appropriate  to  the  stirring 
days  which  preceded  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. Who  first  broached  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
American  Colonies  under  one  central  and  general  govern- 
ment— an  idea  upon  whose  maintenance  we  have  ex- 
pended millions  of  treasure  and  sacrificed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives?  A  minister  and  member  of  a  Christian 
church.  "  You  have  heard,"  wrote  Jonathan  Mayhew, 
a  clergyman  of  Boston,  to  James  Otis,  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  in  the  month  of  June,  in  1776,  "  you  have  heard 
of  the  communion  of  churches;  while  I  was  thinking  of 
this  in  my  bed  the  great  use  and  importance  of  a  com- 
munion of  colonies  appeared  to  me  in  a  strong  light." 
That  was  the  germ  from  which  was  developed,  as  the 
years  went  by,  "a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people."  Who  laid  the  foundation 
of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  other  of  our  oldest  and  most 
honored  institutions  of  learning?  Ministers  and  members 
of  the  Christian  church.  Who  devised  and  put  into  op- 
eration our  system  of  public  free  schools,  which  are  at 
once  our  republic's  glory  and  the  palladium  of  its  liber- 
ties? Ministers  and  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
These  are  historic  facts  which  can  no  more  be  denied 
than  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  or  the  victories  of  Napo- 
leon. By  a  trial  of  eighteen  hundred  years  Christianity 
has  proven  itself  a  vital  and  fruitful  stock,  whose  very 
leaves  have  been  for  the  health  and  healing  of  the  nations; 
and  wherever  it  has  fairly  taken  root  in  the  soil  of  the 
human  heart,  there  we  find  the  fair  fruit  of  industry, 
order,  law,  government,  learning,  literature,  art,  and  all 
the  amenities  and  humanities  which  sweeten  and  ennoble 
human  life.    Very  respectfully,         T.  K.  Nokle, 

Pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church. 


THE  WRETCHED  ITALIAN  PEASANT. 


Life  beneath  an  Italian  sky  is  popularly  imagined  to  be 
a  pleasant  form  of  existence.  Such,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  invariably  the  case.  The  account  given  by 
Mr.  Beauclerk — in  a  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
agricultural  condition  of  Italy — of  peasant  life  in  Pied- 
mont, is  not  of  a  glowing  character.  Day  laborers  who 
possess  nothing  are,  he  states,  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation; they  amount,  in  Piedmont,  to  one-fifth  of  the 
rural  population.  The  landlords  are  habitually  absentees, 
taking  no  interest  whatever  in  their  tenants,  in  return  for 
which  they  have  excluded  almost  every  man  of  means 
from  the  list  of  councilors  at  the  communal  elections. 
The  townspeople  deride  and  despise  the  country  folk,  and 
are  looked  upon  by  them  as  proud  and  selfish.  In  No- 
vara  the  farm  laborer  is  said  "to  contend  with  every 
species  of  privation,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  His 
infancy  is  passed  in  the  care  of  strangers,  or  rolling  in  the 
mud.  At  seven  years  old  he  receives  a  few  months  per 
year  of  elementary  schooling,  and  passes  the  remainder 
in  tending  goats;  at  ten  he  already  gains  some  small 
wages;  at  twelve  he  sleeps  away  from  home,  and  is  regu- 
larly employed;  and  at  fifteen  he  undertakes  the  hardest 
of  farm  work.  The  men  rise  in  summer  at  two  a.  m.,  in 
winter  at  four  a.  m. — awakened  by  beating  a  stick  on  an 
empty  box.  In  the  former  season  they  work  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  per  day.  When  ill,  the  hospital  receives 
him;  when  old  and  unfit  for  work,  they  are  forsaken  and 
uncared  for:  yet  the  peasants  seldom  take  to  begging, 
even  when  deprived  of  all  resources.  Girls  take  part  in 
field  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  At  night  they 
catch  frogs  and  fish  in  the  marshes.  At  thirty  they  are 
matured  women,  old  at  forty,  decrepit  at  fifty,  with  bent 
backs  and  bronzed  faces.  Many  families  lead  a  nomadic 
life.  Every  Michaelmas  their  household  goods,  worth 
perhaps  a  total  of  six  pounds,  are  packed  on  a  bullock- 
cart,  and  a  new  home  or  situation  is  sought.  In  the  hill 
regions,  many  of  the  villages  are  notable  for  their  exces- 
sive filth.  Throughout  the  plains,  master  and  workmen 
live  together  for  years  without  the  change  of  a  syllable  of 
good-will.  In  every  hamlet  class  distinctions  are  com- 
plete, down  the  entire  gamut  of  the  social  scale.  Laborers 
usually  have  many  children,  "and,"  says  the  report  of 
the  Italian  Government  Commission  that  has  been  re- 
cently inquiring  into  their  condition,  "indeed  they  have 
nothing  else." — St.  fames' s  Gazette. 


Ladies'  bathing  dresses  have  been  offering  us  all  the  inJ 
•delicacies  of  the  season. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  PLEDGE  AT  SPUNKY  POINT. 


It's  all  very  well  for  preachin'. 

Hut  preachin'  and  practice  don't  gee; 
I'm  posted  on  virtue  and  tenip'rance, 

Ami  you  can't  ring  it  in  on  me. 
Jest  toddle  along  with  your  pledge,  Squire, 

Ef  that's  what  you  want  me  to  sign; 
Betwixt  you  and  me,  I've  been  thar, 

And  I'll  not  take  any  in  mine. 

A  year  ago  last  Fo'th  July 

A  lot  of  the  boys  was  here; 
We  all  got  corned,  and  signed  the  pledge 

For  to  drink  no  more  that  year. 
There  was  Tilman  Joy  and  Sheriff  M'Phail, 

And  me  and  Abner  Fry, 
And  Shelby's  boy  Leviticus, 

And  the  Golyers — Luke  and  Cy. 

And  we  anteed  up  a  hundred, 

In  the  hands  of  Deacon  Kedgc, 
Fur  to  be  divided  the  follerin'  Fo'th 

'Mongst  the  boys  that  hep1  the  pledge. 
And  we  knowed  each  other  so  well.  Squire, 

You  may  take  my  scalp  for  a  fool 
Ef  every  man,  when  he  signed  his  name, 

Didn  t  feel  dead  sure  of  the  pool. 

Fur  awhile  it  all  went  lovely. 

We  put  up  a  job  next  day 
Fur  to  make  Joe  b'lieve  his  wife  was  dead, 

And  he  went  home  middlin'  gay. 
Then  Abner  Fry  he  killed  a  man. 

And  afore  he  was  hung,  M'Phail 
Jest  bilked  the  widder  outen  her  sheer 

By  git t in '  him  slewed  in  jail. 

But  Chris'mas  scooped  the  Sheriff — 

The  egg-nogs  gathered  him  in — 
And  Shelby's  boy  Ixviticus 

Was  New  Year's  tight  as  sin. 
And  along  in  March  the  Golyers 

Got  so  drunk  that  a  frcsh-biled  owl 
Would  ha'  choked  'longside  o'  them  two  young  men, 

Like  a  sober  temperance  fowl. 

Four  months  alone  I  walked  the  chalk; 

I  thought  my  heart  would  break — 
And  all  those  boys  a-slappin'  my  back 

And  axin',  "  What'll  you  take?" 
I  never  slept  without  dreamin'  dreams 

Of  Burbin,  Peach  or  Rye; 
But  I  chawed  my  nigger-head,  and  swore 

I'd  rake  that  pool  or  die. 

At  last  the  Fo'th!    I  humped  myself 

Through  chores  and  breakfast  soon; 
Then  scooted  down  to  Taggart's  store, 

For  the  pledge  was  off  at  noon. 
And  all  the  boys  were  gethered  thar, 

Ami  each  man  hilt  his  glass, 
Watchin'  me  an'  the  clock  quite  solemn-like, 

Fur  to  see  the  last  n.inute  pass. 

The  clock  struck  twelve!    I  raised  the  jug, 

And  took  one  lovin'  pull — 
I  was  holler  clar  from  skull  to  boots; 

It  seemed  I  couldn't  git  full. 
But  I  was  aroused  by  a  fiendish  laugh, 

That  might  have  raised  the  dead; 
Them  onary  sneaks  had  sot  the  clock 

A  half  an  hour  ahead  ! 

"All  right,"  I  squawked,  "you've  got  me; 

Jest  order  your  drinks  agm, 
And  we'll  paddle  up  to  the  Deacon's 

And  scoop  the  ante  in." 
But  when  we  got  to  Hedge's, 

What  a  sight  was  that  we  saw! 
The  Deacon  and  Parson  Skeeters 

In  the  tail  of  a  game  of  draw! 

They  had  shook  'cm  the  heft  of  the  mornin'; 

The  Parson's  luck  was  fair, 
And  he  raked,  the  minute  we  got  thar, 

The  last  of  our  pool  on  a  pair. 
So  no  more  tenip'rance  for  me,  Squire! 

I  'low  it's  all  very  line, 
But,  ez  for  yourself,  I  thank  ye; 

I'll  not  take  any  in  mine.  John  Hay. 


A  SUXkl-X  TRHASUKF.. 


It  is  not  w  ith  the  object  of  seducing  any  busy  brain 
into  promoting  a  company  for  the  recovery  of  sunken 
treasure  that  these  words  are  written,  but  simply  to  give 
an  authentic  instance  of  riches  reposing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep,  which  has  hitherto  defied  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  wholly  extract  the  spoil  from  its  guardianship.  The 
list  of  treasure  lost  in  the  sea  would  indeed  be  a  long  and 
melancholy  one  :  instancing,  for  example,  the  Mada- 
gascar, from  Australia,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
gold  fever  there,  having  on  board  the  precious  yellow- 
dust  in  enormous  quantity,  was  never  heard  of,  and  left 
not  even  the  faintest  clew  to  speculation  as  to  her  fate. 
And,  in  later  years,  the  Thunder  steamer,  from  Calcutta 
to  China,  with  some  300,000/.  worth  of  silver,  destined 
never  to  reach  the  expectant  consignees,  was  supposed  to 
be  lying  abandoned  among  the  awful  sandbanks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  but,  in  spite  of  many  rumors, 
never  to  be  seen  there.  These  are  instances,  out  ol  many, 
of  treasures  never  heard  of.  The  wreck  of  the  Royal 
Charter  steamer,  from  Australia — lost  in  a  frightful  gale 
on  the  Anulesea  coast  in  October,  1859,  with  some  800,- 
000/.  of  gold  on  board — will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader's 
mind,  coupled  as  it  was  with  such  a  lamentable  loss  of 
life.  In  this  case,  happily,  a  great  part  of  the  treasure 
was  recovered  subsequently,  but  there  is  still  a  fortune 
left  at  Moelfra  for  the  fortunate  being  who  can  find  it.  In 
old  days  V  igo  bay  had  always  an  attractive  sound  to 
treasure  seekers,  from  the  reported  wealth  on  board  the 
Spanish  fleet  destroyed  there  by  Sir  G.  Rooke  in  1702; 
but  the  infinite  pains,  money,  and  patience  expended 
upon  its  recovery  have  been  thrown  away,  the  silver  (even 
if  it  is  there,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful)  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  make  a  reappearance  in  the  world. 

In  writing  of  the  treasures  that  the  sea  has  in  its 
keeping,  one  is  always  painfully  reminded  of  the  romance 
that  surrounds  them,  and  of  the  illusory  character  of 
their  whereabouts,  the  vain  search  after  which  has  cost 


immense  labor,  much  money,  and  many  valuable  lives. 
However,  the  present  article  is  not  to  follow  any  ignis 
fahtus,  such  as  Captain  Kidd's  reputed  hoards  in  the 
West  Indies,  et  cetera,  but  to  relate  the  sober  truth  of 
an  enormous  sum  in  specie  and  bullion  buried  in  a  watery 
grave,  and  only  awaiting  the  fortunate  meeting  of  certain 
conditions  of  wind,  tide,  and  sand,  yet  to  gladden  the 
eyes  and  enrich  the  pocket  of  the  happy  beholder. 

As  in  most  stories  the  narrator  begins  with  the  birth  of 
his  hero,  so,  in  this  instance,  we  commence  in  like 
manner  with  the  building  and  launching,  by  the  French 
government,  in  1785,  of  the  La  Lutine  frigate  of  32  guns, 
whose  sad  fate  it  is  purposed  here  to  chronicle.  It  is  not, 
however,  until  the  year  1793  that  our  interest  in  this  ship 
begins,  and  then  she  formed  part  of  a  very  notable  ex- 
ploit wrought  by  Admiral  Mood.  In  December  of  that 
year  the  Admiral,  then  at  Toulon,  finding  that  the  Re- 
publican troops  were  rapidly  increasing  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  had  erected  batteries  which  commanded  both 
the  town  and  the  fleet,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
town,  having  first  brought  off  all  his  forces,  some  8,000 
men,  without  any  loss,  and  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the 
famous  arsenal.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  men- 
of-war  in  the  harbor,  and  destroyed  the  major  part  of  that 
magnificent  fleet  by  fire,  carrying  away  with  him,  for  the 
future  use  of  his  country,  one  ship  of  the  line  of  120  guns, 
three  of  80  guns,  eight  of  74  guns,  two  frigates  of  32  guns, 
and  one  sloop  of  24  guns.  One  of  the  frigates  in  this 
nice  little  present  to  King  George  was  our  La  Lutine,  and 
she  was  promptly  fitted  out  by  the  Admiral  as  a  bomb 
ketch. 

Our  story  now  leaps  overthe  space  of  six  years,  to  1799, 
in  which  year  a  most  grievous  crisis  has  arisen  in  the  com- 
mercial world  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  mainly  owning 
to  the  stagnation  of  commerce  occasioned  by  our  expedi- 
tion to  Holland.  Nearly  all  the  great  bankers  and  lead- 
ing merchants,  whose  connections  extended  through 
every  great  city  in  Europe,  were  declared  bankrupt,  and 
many  a  giant  of  finance  was  laid  low.  The  total  amount  of 
failures  which  took  place  in  Hamburg  in  the  short  space 
between  September  6th  and  October  25th  was  26,753,763 
banco  marks,*  which  sufficiently  shows  the  severity  of  the 
crisis.  The  losses  to  our  merchants  were  very  great  in 
consequence,  and  credit  sustained  such  a  terrible  shaking 
that  the  ordinary  mode  of  remitting  money  by  bills  of  ex- 
change was  perforce  suspended,  and  one  million  and  a 
half  sterling  was  the  sum  that  the  London  merchants  had 
resolved  to  send  over  immediately,  to  revive  confidence 
and  trade.  The  large  Jewish  bankers  in  London,  also, 
were  obliged  to  send  specie  and  bullion  to  the  relief  of 
their  brethren  in  Hamburg,  and  it  was  in  the  service  of 
transporting  part  of  these  treasures  that  the  Lutine 
was  employed  on  her  fatal  voyage.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  real  nature  of  her  employment  should  be  known,  as  it 
has  been  stated  more  than  once  that  she  was  bound  for 
the  Texel ;  that  her  precious  freight  was  intended  for  the 
payment  of  his  Majesty's  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
that  also  the  crown  jewels  of  Holland  were  on  board — and 
such  like  fables;  but  we  know  she  sailed  on  October  9, 
1799,  from  Yarmouth,  for  the  Elbe,  and  this  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  correspondence  preserved  by  the  Admiralty, 
written  by  Admiral  Duncan,  in  which  he  says  "that  the 
merchants  interested  in  making  remittances  to  the  Conti- 
nent, for  the  support  of  their  credit,  having  made  applica- 
tion to  me  for  a  King's  ship  to  carry  over  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  on  account  of  there  being  no  paquet  for 
this  purpose,  I  complied  with  their  request,  and  ordered 
the  Lutine  to  Cuxhaven."  She  was  commanded  by 
Captain  W.  L.  Skynner,  who,  to  make  the  story  still  more 
sad,  was  engaged  to  be  married,  on  his  return  from  his 
cruise,  to  a  daughter  of  a  most  respectable  and  wealthy 
merchant  in  1  .ondon. 

Of  the  passengers  who  were  on  board  the  Lutine  very 
little  mention  is  made  beyond  a  general  statement  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  were  several,  including  some  Lon- 
don merchants;  but  the  Times  oi  that  date  is  a  little  more 
explicit,  for  it  says  that  "Among  the  the  persons  of  dis- 
tinction lost  on  board  the  Lutine  frigate  was  the  Duke  de 
Chantillon,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg" ;  and  further, 
that  there  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Goldsmid  (the  great 
banker  of  London  and  Hamburg  in  those  days)  lost  with 
the  rest.  But  beyond  this  meager  record  the  names  of 
the  unfortunate  drowned,  either  crew  or  passengers,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  made  public.  The  apathy  over 
their  fate  seems  to  us  astonishing ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  times  then  were  very  stirring  and  exciting,  and 
men's  minds  were  fully  occupied  with  the  wars  with 
France  and  Holland.  Domestic  troubles  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  together  with  a  political  strife  that  was  very 
keen,  made  the  fact  of  the  loss  of  a  man-of-war  compara- 
tively of  very  little  surprise  or  comment,  beyond  a  passing 
expression  of  regret ;  and  the  matter  was  speedily  forgot- 
ten by  all  except  the  relatives  of  the  hapless  officers  and 
crew.  Our  vessels  were  wrecked  (notably  on  the  very 
coast  where  the  Lutine  found  her  grave)  in  numbers 
astonishing  to  us,  to  whom  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  is  a 
serious  event,  demanding  a  searching  examination;  but, 
then,  the  gaps  thus  made  in  our  navy  were  more  than 
filled  by  the  prizes  taken  from  our  enemies,  so  that  very 
little  remark  was  occasioned  at  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
wooden  walls. 

It  was  on  October,  15, 1799,  that  the  news  of  the  disaster 
of  the  Lutine's  disappearance  reached  Lloyd's;  but  the 
Admiralty  did  not  receive  official  knowledge  of  it  until 
October  19th,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Vice  Admiral 
A.  Mitchell,  then  commanding  our  fleet  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  communicating  the  total  loss  of  the  frigate  on  the 
outward  bank  of  the  Fly  Island  passagej  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  instant,  in  a  heavy  gale  from  the  north-northwest. 
A  few  further  details  are  supplied  in  a  letter  from  Captain 
Portlock,  dated  Fly  Island,  October  10th,  in  which  he 
says:  "  I  am  much  afraid  her  crew,  except  one  man  who 
was  saved  on  a  part  of  the  wreck,  have  perished.  This 
man,  when  taken  up,  was  almost  exhausted.  He  is  at 
present  tolerably  recovered,  and  relates  that  the  Lutine 

*Over  2,000,000/.  sterling;  but  this,  of  course,  in  these  days 
Vould  represent  a  much  larger  sum. 


left  Yarmouth  roads  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  instant, 
bound  for  the  Texel,  and  that  she  had  on  board  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  money.  The  wind  blowing  strong 
from  the  north-northwest,  and  the  lee  tide  coming  on, 
rendered  it  impossible  with  schowts  or  other  boats  to  get 
out  to  her  aid  until  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  at  that 
time  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  parts  of  the  wreck.  I 
shall  use  every  endeavor  to  save  what  I  can  from  the 
wreck,  but  from  the  situation  she  is  lying  in  I  am  afraid 
little  will  be'  recovered."  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  here 
that  this  single  survivor  died  before  reaching  England; 
he  was  a  Mr.  Shabrack,  a  notary  public.  The  newspapers 
of  that  date  scarcely  comment  on  the  wreck,  excepting, 
perhaps,  a  passing  lament  on  the  loss  of  specie,  et  cetera, 
with  a  little  wail  over  the  death  of  her  commander;  and 
they  throw  but  small  light  on  the  catastrophe.  In  the 
Times,  however,  of  October  24,  1799,  we  pick  up  a  crumb 
or  two  of  information.  It  says:  "At  the  time  the  Lutine 
frigate  struck  the  ground  on  the  Vlie  sandbank,  she  was 
going  at  the  rate  often  knots  an  hour ;  it  was  the  violence 
of  this  shock  which  caused  her  to  bilge  so  quickly."  And 
again,  on  October  26th,  it  says :  "According  to  letters  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  Helder,  it  appears  that  the  loss  of 
the  Lutine  is  attributable  to  having  been  drawn  imper- 
ceptibly too  near  the  island,  by  the  strong  currents  which 
set  into  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe." 

Rumor  seems  to  have  sprung  into  existence  as  to  her 
safety;  but,  alas!  it  proved  to  be  only  another  instance  of 
that  dame's  lying  tongue,  and  was  not  verified.  The 
Times,  of  October  24th,  says :  "  It  was  yesterday  very  cur- 
rently reported — though  we  scarcely  know  how  to  indulge 
a  hope  of  its  confirmation — that  the  Lutine  frigate  may 
have  escaped.  The  circumstance  which  gives  birth  to 
this  idea  arises  in  the  account  given  by  the  only  individual 
who  was  supposed  to  have  escaped  from  the  wreck.  This 
person  was  washed  overboard  by  a  tremendous  wave, 
which  carried  away  the  spars  and  whatever  was  loose 
upon  the  deck.  When  he  recovered  himself  there  was  no 
frigate  anywhere  to  be  descried;  neither  was  visible,  nor 
has  there  since  been  found,  any  part  of  the  vessel,  any 
bodies,  or  other  circumstance  which  could  lead  to  sup- 
pose there  had  been  a  wreck."  Her  mails  were,  how- 
ever, afterward  found  floating  near  the  bank  on  which 
she  was  lost,  and  returned  to  the  General  Postoffice. 

Singular  to  say,  the  exact  amount  of  specie  and  bullion 
on  board  the  ill-fated  vessel  was  never  publicly  known. 
The  amount  generally  stated,  at  first,  was  140,000/.,  but 
this  was  very  far  below  the  actual  sum,  and  referred,  prob- 
ably, to  the  public  money  shipped  by  her.  The  Morn- 
ing Herald  of  October  21st,  in  some  remarks  it  made  on 
the  loss  of  the  treasure,  says:  "It  is  even  said  that  one 
house  in  the  city,  whose  active  and  general  benevolence 
has  created  more  than  common  interest  with  the  public, 
had  sent  150,000/.,  and  that  the  whole  sum  which  thus 
went  to  the  bottom  amounted  to  a  half  million,  of  which 
200,000/.  had  been  insured."  But  this  probably  by  no 
means  represented  the  loss,  one  million  and  over  being 
the  estimate  in  later  years.  Of  course,  attention  was  di- 
rected toward  the  salvage  of  this  great  sum;  and  public 
enterprise  was  stimulated  by  the  following  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  several  newspapers  at  that  time:  "If* 
the  wreck  of  the  unfortunate  Lutine  should  be  discov- 
ered, there  may  be  reason  to  hope  for  the  recovery  of  the 
bullion  on  board  of  her.  In  the  reign  of  James  II,  some 
adventurers  fitted  out  a  vessel  to  search  for  and  weigh  up 
the  cargo  of  a  rich  Spanish  ship,  which  had  been  lost  on 
the  coast  of  South  America.  They  succeeded,  and 
brought  home  300,000/.,  which  had  been  forty -four  years 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  Duke  of  Albermarle  had 
90,000/.  for  his  share ;  Captain  Phipps,  who  commanded, 
had  20,000/.  for  his  share.  A  medal  was  struck  in  honor 
of  the  event  in  1687." 

The  Admiralty  aid  nothing  practical  in  the  matter,  be- 
yond writing,  three  weeks  after  the  loss,  to  instruct  Cap- 
tain Portlock  "  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  practica- 
ble "  to  recover  the  stores  of  the  Lutine,  as  well  as  the 
property  on  board.  Meanwhile,  the  underwriters,  with 
characteristic  energy,  had  acted  more  promptly,  and  sent 
out  several  persons  to  reconnoiter  the  ground,  and  see  if 
anything  could  be  snatched  from  Neptune's  grasp — in  the 
interim  settling,  as  has  always  been  their  wont,  a  total 
loss  with  the  greatest  promptitude.  Their  agents,  however, 
failed  to  save  anything  for  the  benefit  of  their  employers. 
The  Dutch,  being  at  war  with  England,  speedily  rose  with 
the  occasion,  and  claimed  the  prize;  but,  while  the  two 
nations  were  fighting,  the  peaceful  Hollanders  of  the  coast 
were  quietly  at  work  at  the  wreck  in  the  sand.  The  ship 
was  partly  visible  at  very  low  tides,  and,  at  the  period  of 
her  loss,  was  easily  accessible  by  a  channel  which  then  ex- 
isted ;  and  the  fisherman,  with  their  rude  appliances, 
managed  to  extract  from  it  the  nice  little  sum  of  about 
83,000/.  sterling.  These  bullion  fishers  afterwards  declared 
officially  that  they  had  raised,  between  June  1800  and 
November  1801,  58  bars  of  gold  weighing  646  lbs.  83  ozs., 
25  bars  of  silver  weighing  1758  lbs.  8  ozs.,  and  42,403 gold 
and  silver  coins.  One-thira  of  this  find  was  granted  by 
the  Dutch  government  to  the  salvors,  and  the  remainder 
went  to  enrich  the  treasury,  being  converted  into  Dutch 
currency  by  the  mint  at  Dordrecht,  and  was  valued  at 
55,000/. 

At  the  end  of  1801  operations  were  suspended,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  ever-shifting  sand, 
which  had  covered  the  wreck,  and  perhaps  because  the 
salvors  thought  there  was  no  more  to  be  got  out  of  her; 
and  for  a  dozen  years  Dutch  phlegm  was  paramount, 
and  nothing  was  done.  During  these  years,  too,  the  story 
of  the  Lutine's  disaster  was  nearly  effaced  from  English- 
men's minds,  as  so  few  souvenirs  had  arrived  to  keep  it  in 
remembrance.  One  or  two  personal  trifles  were  fished  up 
with  the  treasure,  which,  perhaps,  were  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  relatives  of  those  to  whom  they  once_  be- 
longed, as  mementos  of  their  dear  lost  ones.  Some  silver 
spoons,  marked  with  the  captain's  initals,  were  sent 
to  his  father,  a  clergyman  in  Lincolnshire;  and  also  a 
sword  was  recovered,  with  the  initals  "  C.  G.  A.,"  which 
proved  to  have  been  the  property  of  Mr.  Aufrere,  first 
lieutenant  of  the  ship.  None  of  the  bodies  were  ever 
discovered,  and  the  underwriters,  having  paid  the  loss 
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long  ago,  probably  forgot  all  about  it,  being  occupied,  let 
us  hope,  in  the  more  congenial  work  of  making  money. 

However,  such  riches  lying  at  their  very  doors  were  not 
to  be  neglected  much  longer,  and  after  twelve  years'  re- 
pose, the  matter  of  salvage  was  again  revived  by  one 
Heer  Eschauzier,  who  was  a  resident  not  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  wreck — a  sort  of  minor  government  official 
connected  with  the  lordship  of  the  manor.  He,  being  of 
course  well  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  treasure  was  still  lying  in  the  wreck.  He  argued,  very 
reasonably,  that  the  gold  and  silver  bars  recovered  by  the 
previous  salvors  had  certain  marks  and  numbers  on  theni, 
w  hich  were  not  consecutive  running  numbers,  clearly  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  many  more;  and  he  proved, 
almost  without  doubt,  from  various  appearances  that 
there  were  no  less  than  560  gold  bars  remaining  within 
the  wreck.  His  arguments  seemed  so  conclusive  that  he 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  public  exchequer  to  defray  the 
expenditure  of  an  attempt  at  salvage,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  Willem  I,  being  much  interested  in  the  ex- 
periment. But,  with  all  this  support,  the  attempt  was  a 
complete  failure,  nature  proving  stronger  than  man. 
Heer  Eschauzier's  idea  was  that  by  dredging  he  would  be 
able  to  reach  the  treasure,  but  the  body  of  the  wreck  was 
too  firmly  imbedded  in  the  always-moving  sand  to  admit 
of  any  approach;  still,  with  splendid  perseverance,  this 
gentleman  for  seven  years  would  not  abandon  what 
seemed  a  hopeless  task;  and,  though  rewarded  with  but 
most  meager  results  (some  seventeen  pieces  of  coin  only), 
he  paused  but  to  find  some  better  means  of  grasping  the 
hidden  treasure.  King  Willem  I  still  preserved  his  faith 
in  the  enterprise,  and  granted,  on  September  14,  1821,  to 
Heer  Eschauzier  the  exclusive  right  to  undertake  the  sal- 
vage, on  delivery  of  half  the  recovered  bullion  to  the 
government.  A  species  of  syndicate  was  formed,  and, 
money  forthcoming,  a  diving-bell,  together  with  some  ex- 
perienced divers,  was  procured  in  London,  and  opera- 
tions were  again  commenced. in  July,  1822,  and  continued 
some  months,  but  were  no  more  successful  than  the  pre- 
vious attempts ;  5,000/.  having  been  spent,  w  ith  literally  no 
return  for  the  money.  The  Dutch  government  bought 
the  diving-bell,  the  clivers  returned  to  England,  and  the 
Lutine's  grave  was  once  more  undisturbed. 

Faith  in  the  ultimate  success  was,  fortunately,  not  alto- 
gether dead ;  and  it  was  London,  this  time,  which  showed 
its  readiness  to  take  up  the  abandoned  project.  The  last 
attempt  had  caused  some  talk  in  maritime  circles,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  stir  was  that  the  underwiters  at  Lloyd's 
determined  on  an  effort  to  raise  what  they  considered 
their  property,  they  arguing  that  the  Netherlands  gov- 
ernment had  really  no  claim  to  it,  either  in  law  or  equity. 
Diplomacy  was  set  to  work,  and,  after  experiencing  the 
usual  delay,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Dutch  government 
should  make  over  their  right  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  sal- 
vage to  the  English  claimants.  Owing,  however,  to  dis- 
putes with  Heer  Eschauzier  and  his  partners,  who  claimed 
the  remainder  of  the  salvage,  and  obstructed  by  the 
antipathy  to  England  and  everything  English  prevailing  at 
the  time  (a  dislike  which  even  the  hopes  of  earning  a 
golden  harvest  could  not  abate),  they  failed  to  work  ami- 
cably with  the  underwriters,  and  many  years  were  suffered 
to  elapse  ere  anything  was  done.  However,  in  1857,  a 
new  company  was  started,  with  the  proviso  that  hall  the 
salvage  should  be  made  over  to  Lloyd's,  and  the  results, 
at  first,  were  very  encouraging;  trie  adventurers  being 
aided  by  the  removal  of  the  sand  from  the  wreck  by  a 
violent  gale  from  the  right  quarter,  i.  e.  from  the  nor'- 
northwest.  Some  few  coins  and  a  quantity  of  cannon 
and  shot  were  their  reward  primarily ;  but  later  on,  a 
further  sum  of  specie  was  raised,  and,  moreover,  the 
cheering  discovery  made  that  the  vessel  was  entire.  With 
the  aid  of  a  diving-bell  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
treasure  rewarded  their  efforts  in  November,  1857,  and 
operations  were  then  postponed  till  the  summer  of  1858, 
which  was  to  bring  a  rich  harvest  to  the  adventurers,  to 
the  tune  of  50,000/.  or  thereabouts.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  the  divers  exhumed  the  bell  of  the  Lutine,  weighing 
eighty  pounds,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  library  at 
Lloyd's,  where  also,  a  handsome  chair  and  table,  made 
from  the  rudder  of  the  ship,  raised  at  the  same  time,  tes- 
tify to  the  soundess  of  her  timbers,  despite  their  sixty 
years'  immersion. 

The  salvage  operations  were  conducted  with  but  little 
energy  after  this,  as  the  old  enemy,  the  sand,  had  once 
more  swept  over  the  wreck,  and  in  1859  the  find  amounted 
to  only  4,852/.,  while  in  i860  and  1861  it  only  reached 
68/.  The  total  sum  which  Lloyd's  benefited  by  the  sal- 
vage was  nearly  22,000/.,  and  as  the  underwriters'  books 
were  all  burned  in  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  1838,  making  proof  of  their  individual  inter- 
ests well-night  impossible,  and  the  original  subscribers  to 
the  policies  being-,  of  course,  all  dead  long  ago,  this  money 
became  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  Lloyd's,  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  187 1  sanction  was  given  them 
"  to  do  all  lawful  things  as  they  may  deem  expedient  to 
further  salving  from  the  wreck  of  the  Lutine,"  a  gracious 
permission  which  has  not  been  acted  upon  in  recent 
years. 

Perhaps  some  day  a  happy  combination  of  favorable 
wind,  tide  and  sand  may  again  uncover  this  veritable  gold 
mine,  bringing  a  bountiful  reward  to  the  adventurous 
seekers.  That  there  is  something  worth  picking  up  in 
this  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  for  it 
was  estimated  on  very  good  authority,  by  the  last  salvors, 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  treasure  originally  on  board 
was  1,175,000/.,  whilst  the  value  of  that  saved  was  about 
120,000/.,  still  leaving  over  one  million  pounds  in  the 
dreary  sands-flats  of  Holland — a  sum  not  to  be  under- 
valued, even  in  these  days  of  millionaire  fortunes. — 
Belsrmvia. 


A  SAILOR'S  GHOST  STORY. 


Every  day  brings  a  ship; 
Every  ship  brings  a  word. 

Well  for  those  who  have  no  fear- 
Looking  seaward,  well  assured 

That  the  word  the  vessel  brings 
Is  the  word  they  wish  to  hear. 


Emerson. 


"  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  ghost,  but  I  think  that  I 
have  been  taken  for  a  ghost ;  and  unless  I  am  out  of  my 
reckoning,  there's  a  man,  if  he  is  still  alive,  who  has  been 
haunted  by  me  these  thirty  years."  So  said  an  intelli- 
gent looking  man  w  ho  represented  himself  as  the  second 
mate  of  an  East  Indian  clipper,  one  day  recently,  in  the 
office  of  a  New  York  chandler  shop.  There  was  much 
in  the  remark  to  excite  curiosity,  and  the  man  who  had 
undergone  the  strange  experience  referred  to  was  begged 
to  spin  his  yarn,  which  he  readily  consented  to  do. 

"  About  thirty  years  ago — perhaps  more,"  he  began, 
'  I  was  in  London,  where  I  had  landed,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
after  my  first  voyage.  It  was  the  time  of  the  gold  fever 
out  in  Australia,  but  I  wasn't  anxious  then  to  go  to  the 
diggings,  so  I  shipped  on  a  bark  of  about  eight  hundred 
tons  that  was  bound  for  Singapore.  The  skipper  was  the 
greatest  tyrant  I  have  ever  sailed  under,  and  his  mate  was 
nearly  as  bad.  Both  were  Englishmen,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  because  I'm  English  myself.  The  second  mate  was 
a  decent  enough  fellow,  I  thought,  but  he  didn't  seem  to 
be  of  much  account  on  board.  The  skipper  and  the 
mate  both  thrashed  me  every  now  and  then ;  but  I  was  a 
hardy  youngster,  and  I  managed  to  stand  it.  The  chap 
who  came  in  for  the  most  thrashing  was  a  Spanish  sailor 
we  called  Antone.  He  took  the  lickings  quietly,  but  at 
times  he  looked  mighty  revengeful.  There  was  a  big, 
heavy-built  sailor  that  we  called  Pete  the  Swede.  Some- 
how neither  the  mate  nor  captain  ever  tackled  him. 
Early  one  afternoon,  when  we  had  got  into  the  straits  of 
Malacca,  and  were,  as  we  understood,  within  less  than  a 
day's  sail  of  Singapore,  Antone  dropped  a  bucket  of  slush 
on  the  clean  deck.  The  skipper  and  mate  knocked  him 
down,  and,  springing  upon  him,  began  to  pound  him. 
Suddenly  the  skipper  sprang  up,  and  I  saw  blood  spurting 
out  of  a  gash  in  his  side.  He  staggered  forward  on  to  his 
knees  and,  seizing  his  own  knife,  plunged  it  into  Antone. 
The  latter  was  then  struggling  with  the  mate.  Several  of 
the  watch  ran  up  and  pulled  the  two  apart.  But  there 
was  a  wound  near  the  heart  of  the  mate  which  had  been 
made  by  the  knife  of  Antone.  The  latter  was  stone 
dead,  and  the  skipper  and  mate  mever  spoke  again. 
The  mate  did  not  live  ten  minutes,  while  the  skipper  died 
within  thirty  minutes. 

"  The  second  mate  was  called  on  deck  by  one  of  the 
sailors,  but  he  did  not  get  up  in  time  to  see  the  stabbing. 
All  hands,  of  course,  debated  as  to  what  we  should  do. 
The  second  mate  was  entitled  to  take  command,  but  he 
had  little  to  say  in  the  matter.  Pete  the  Swede  did  all 
the  ordering,  and  every  one  obeyed  him.  We  had  been 
running  close  to  the  wind,  but  Pete  had  the  yards  squared 
and  we  stood  in  toward  the  shore.  We  all  went  aft,  so 
that  the  man  at  the  wheel  could  have  his  say  in  the  coun- 
cil of  war.  The  crew  was  divided.  Pete  and  the  major- 
ity wanted  to  scuttle  the  bark  and  divide  the  money  in 
the  cabin,  and  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Dark 
had  been  lost  in  a  storm.  The  second  mate  agreed  with 
Pete.  The  carpenter  said  that  we  ought  to  keep  on  our 
regular  course  until  we  fell  in  with  a  pilot,  and  to  report 
the  killing  of  the  skipper  and  mate.  Pete  said  our  story 
would  never  be  believed.  We  would  probably  all  be 
arrested,  and  perhaps  hanged,  on  the  charge  of  mutiny. 
The  carpenter  had  only  the  steward,  cook,  one  able  sea- 
man and  myself  to  back  him,  while  Pete  and  the  second 
mate  had  eight  men  besides  themselves  on  their  side.  We 
were  rapidly  getting  in  toward  the  shore,  but  we  were 
leaving  the  track  of  other  vessels  and  of  the  pilots.  The 
carpenter  protested  against  this,  but  Pete  kept  on  just 
the  same.  Shortly  afterward  soundings  showed  about 
ten  fathoms  of  water,  and  Pete  ordered  one  of  the  anchors 
to  be  let  go.  The  sails  were  simply  clewed  up,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  furl  them.  The  matter  was  talked 
over  again,  but  the  carpenter's  party  still  held  out.  Pete 
went  into  the  cabin  and  burst  open  the  locker  where  the 
money  was  kept.  He  said  that  there  were  several  thou 
sand  pounds,  and  that  we  had  only  got  to  divide  it  up 
evenly.  The  carpenter  called  us  that  were  backing  him 
to  one  side  and  told  us  that  we  had  better  pretend  to  give 
in.  I  noticed  at  the  same  time  that  Pete  and  some  of  his 
men  were  looking  at  us  suspiciously. 

"  We  agreed  to  the  carpenter's  proposal,  with  the  under- 
standing that  as  soon  as  we  got  into  Singapore  we  should 
report  the  matter  to  the  proper  authorities.  Pete  said 
that  before  we  divided  the  money  we  had  better  lower  the 
long  boat  and  drop  it  astern.  Weights  were  then  made 
fast  to  the  bodies  of  the  three  dead  men  and  they  were 
dropped  overboard,  and  the  deck  where  they  did  the 
killing  was  washed  up.  It  was  getting  near  dark,  and 
Pete  said  that  we  could  not  very  well  scuttle  the  bark  before 
morning,  and  proposed  that  we  should  break  into  the 
stores  and  get  a  drink  or  two.  Then  I  suddenly  felt 
myself  seized  from  behind.  I  was  overpowered  and  my 
hands  tied.  I  looked  around  and  saw  that  the  carpenter 
and  his  three  backers  were  in  the  same  fix  also.  We 
were  walked  to  the  forward  hatch,  which  was  opened, 
and  we  were  pushed  down  into  the  hold.  Pete  the  Swede 
said,  as  he  put  down  the  hatch :  '  I  don't  want  to  kill 
you  fellows,  but  I  can't  trust  you;  if  we  hit  on  a  plan 
to-night  for  saving  you,  we'll  give  you  a  chance  when  we 
scuttle  the  bark.  Then  we  found  ourselves  in  the  dark. 
We  knew  that  we  were  in  a  tight  fix ;  but  while  there  was 
life  the  was  hope.  We  turned  to  and  helped  one  another 
until  we  got  our  hands  free.  Then  we  sat  down  on  the 
boxes  of  cargo  and  talked  our  case  over.  We  could  hear 
occasional  yells,  which  showed  us  that  the  men  had  got 
at,,  the  whisky,  and  were  making  the  most  of  it.  The 
steward  said  there  was  a  lot  of  it  in  the  cabin,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  the  men  wouldn't  be  apt  to  deal  kindly  with 
us  while  they  were  in  liquor. 

"The  hold  was  filled  with  bales  and  boxes  of  cargo  up 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  forward  end,  where  a  bulkhead 
ot  heavy  boxes  left  a  place  where  you  could  climb  down 
into  the  fore  peak.  Here,  we  supposed,  was  where  they 
would  go  to  work  to  scuttle  the  bark.  1 1  wish  I  had  my 
tools  here,'  said  the  carpenter.  '  What  good  would  they 
do  you?   Would  you  scuttle  the  bark  now?'  asked  the 


cook.  '  No,'  says  the  carpenter,  '  but  I  could  cut  a  hole 
through  the  planking  here  for  one  of  us  to  crawl  out 
through,  and  swim  aft  to  the  boat.  Then  he  could  brini 
her  around  here,  and  we  could  all  climb  out  into  her  and 
escape.'  The  cook  seized  the  carpenter  and  said,  '  I  saw 
them  putting  in  the  cargo  at  London,  and  they  stowed 
right  down  here  about  twenty  carpenters'  chests.'  In  just 
one  second  we  five  were  groping  around  for  that  sort  of 
cargo.  In  about  two  minutes  the  carpenter  found  a  chest 
under  some  bales.  We  got  this  out  and  broke  it  open, 
and  the  carpenter  felt  for  the  tools  he  wanted.  '  We  must 
wait  a  bit,'  said  he ;  '  they'll  all  be  dead  drunk  in  a  little 
while,  and  no  one  will  be  on  the  lookout.'  The  shouts  of 
Pete's  gang  soon  stopped  altogether.  Then  the  carpenter 
slid  down  into  the  fore  peak  with  his  tools.  He  decided 
on  a  spot  which  he  thought  was  a  little  above  watermark, 
and  went  to  work.  It  took  him  some  time  to  start  a  place 
for  his  saw  to  begin  work.  In  the  meantime  we  listened, 
ready  to  warn  him  in  case  any  of  Pete's  gang  came  to  the 
fore  hatch.  The  sound  of  the  carpenter's  saw  was  music 
to  us.  Finally  we  saw  a  ray  of  what  looked  like  light, 
although  it  was  long  after  dark.  We  all  climbed  down 
into  the  fore  peak,  and  the  cook  undressed,  and,  putting  a 
knife  in  his  teeth,  got  through  the  hole  that  the  carpenter 
had  made,  and  dropped  into  the  water  and  swam  away. 
It  seemed  an  age  while  we  listened  for  the  sound  of  an 
oar.  Frequently  water  would  dash  through  the  hole  on 
to  us,  but  we  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Finally  the  sound 
of  an  oar  reached  us,  and  the  cook  came  up  with  the 
boat,  into  which  we  all  got.  He  told  us  that  he  had  cut 
the  painter  close  to  the  boat.  Then  we  rowed  away. 
I'll  never  forget  the  black  hull  of  that  bark,  as  it  looked 
when  we  began  to  draw  away  from  it. 

"  There  was  a  little  biead  and  water  in  the  boat,  but 
no  compass,  and  no  one  knew  the  coast.  We  soon  rested 
on  our  oars  and  drifted  about.  It  was  probably  then  a 
little  before  midnight.  It  was  clear,  but  no  moon  was 
out.  Toward  morninu  the  sea  grew  rough  and  we  had  to 
bail  out  the  boat  with  our  hats  several  times.  As  soon 
as  day  broke  we  began  to  look  about  for  some  passing 
vessel.  The  land  seemed  to  lay  about  as  it  did  the  after- 
noon before,  and  we  steered  toward  it.  In  a  moment 
one  of  us  noticed  two  poles  sticking  out  of  the  water. 
We  got  nearer  to  them,  and  could  make  out  the  fore  and 
main  royal  masts  of  the  bark.  We  could  tell  them  by 
the  gilt  balls  at  the  ends.  The  bark  was  scuttled,  and  the 
hole  we  made  had  done  the  business.  '  They  might 
have  done  it  themselves,'  said  the  carpenter.  '  Not  so 
long  as  the  whisky  lasted,'  said  the  steward.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  men  had  remained  in  a  drunken  stupor 
until  the  ship,  in  sinking,  had  heeled  over  to  one  side,  and 
the  water  had  filled  the  cabin,  drowning  every  one 
there.  We  agreed  that  we  had  not  intended  to  drown 
the  fellows,  and  our  consciences  did  not  trouble  us.  The 
carpenter  might  have  cut  the  hole  a  little  higher  up,  but 
we  all  thought  he  ought  to  be  excused  for  his  mistake. 
And  we  didn't  mourn  much  for  Pete  and  his  gang.  We 
got  in  close  to  the  shore,  but  found  no  place  where  we 
thought  it  safe  to  land.  So  we  rowed  along,  keeping  the 
land  in  sight,  until  it  was  nearly  evening,  when  we  found 
ourselves  approaching  the  harbor  of  Signapore. 

"A  sailing  vessel  came  along,  and  we  hailed  her.  The 
captain  agreed  to  take  us  in  tow,  and  asked  few  questions. 
He  may  have  taken  us  for  a  pleasure  party,  which  we 
were  not.  The  vessel  dropped  anchor  well  in  the  harbor, 
but  it  was  late  at  night  before  we  reached  the  quay.  We 
agreed  to  say  nothing  about  the  loss  of  the  bark  to  any 
one  until  we  had  reported  to  the  agent,  whose  name  the 
steward  knew.  We  were  making  inquiries  along  a  street 
fronting  on  the  water  when  the  carpenter  pointed  out  a 
public  house  on  a  corner  a  little  way  ahead,  and  told  me 
to  ask  the  people  there  if  they  knew  where  our  agent 
could  be  found.  As  I  came  up  to  the  public  house  I 
mistook  the  window  on  the  side  street  for  the  door.  The 
latter  was  on  the  main  street.  But,  as  the  window  was 
open,  I  looked  in.  At  the  bar  stood  a  large  man,  drinking. 
I  looked  at  him  closely,  and  saw  that  it  was  Pete  the 
Swede.  He  laid  down  his  glass  and  glanced  toward  the 
window,  just  outside  of  which  I  stood.  When  he  saw  me 
his  eyes  seemed  to  stick  out  of  his  head  and  his  hair 
seemed  to  stand  on  end,  while  he  shook  like  a  leaf.  I 
stood  looking  at  him.  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  senses, 
and  I  must  have  stood  like  a  block  of  stone  or  a  ghost. 
I  didn't  know  whether  to  cry  out  or  run.  Pete  looked  at 
me  for  a  few  seconds,  and  than  backed  slowly  away, 
keeping  his  eyes  on  me  until  he  reached  the  door.  Then 
I  heard  steps  as  if  some  one  was  running.  I  waited  for  a 
moment  and  then  went  into  the  public  house,  and  asked 
if  any  one  knew  were  our  agent  stopped.  No  one  there 
did.  I  went  back  to  the  carpenter  and  told  him  what  I 
had  seen.  We  concluded  that  the  whole  gang  had 
escaped.  We  kept  up  our  search  until  nearly  morning 
before  we  could  find  the  agent.  We  told  him  our  story, 
and  he  tried  to  have  Pete  and  his  gang  arrested.  All  the 
vessels  bound  for  Australia  were  searched  during  the  next 
day,  but  we  afterward  found  that  Pete  and  his  fellows 
paid  their  passages  on  a  ship  bound  for  Europe,  which 
sailed  early  the  morning  after  I  had  appeared  to  Pete  the 
Swede.  That  made  it  seem  as  if  the  fellows  had  got 
away  with  the  money  in  the  cabin.  The  agent  gave  us 
our  wages  and  shipped  us  on  a  bark  bound  to  Melbourne, 
where  we  separated,  all  but  the  cook  and  I  going  to  the 
diggings.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  the  fellows  came 
to  just  before  the  bark  sunk,  and  that  they  launched  one 
of  the  other  boats,  thinking  that  the  painter  of  the  one 
lowered  the  day  before  had  parted.  They  probably 
thought  the  bark  had  in  swinging  struck  a  rock,  and  that 
we  were  still  in  the  fore  hold  when  the  bark  went  down. 
They  couldn't  have  dreamed  of  our  cutting  our  way  out. 
They  knew  the  coast  better  than  we,  so  that  accounted 
for  their  getting  into  Singapore  before  us. 

"  Pete  must  nave  taken  me  for  a  ghost,  as  I  stood  in  the 
dark,  just  outside  the  window  of  the  lighted  taproom  of 
the  public  house.  Somehow  the  real  facts  about  the 
vessel  didn't  get  out.  It  was  generally  believed  that  she 
was  wrecked.  Pete  and  his  gang  give  Singapore  a  wide 
berth  ever  after,  in  all  probabability.— Springfield  Repub- 
lican* 
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PRESIDENT  BLAINE. 

The  Republican  victory  in  Ohio,  while  not  of  so  over- 
whelming a  character  as  could  be  wished,  will  do.  Com- 
ing when  it  did,  it  has  not  left  much  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  presidential  tussle.  The  "moral 
effect"  of  this  October  triumph  will  be  to  decide  that 
large  and  not  at  all  admirable  army  of  voters  who  want 
to  see  which  side  will  probably  win  before  they  declare 
themselves.  The  politicians  believe — and  we  think  they 
are  correct — that  citizens  of  this  stamp  are  numerous 
enough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Hence  the  recent 
desperate  efforts  of  each  parly  in  Ohio  to  demonstrate 
that  it  has  more  votes  than  its  rival.  The  Republicans 
have  been  successful  in  this  contest,  and  however  inge- 
niously the  Democrats  may  explain  that,  although  hit, 
they  are  not  hurt,  the  mass  of  wavering  patriots  will  flock 
over  to  the  camp  of  the  victor.  Every  man  to  whose  ear 
the  glad  voice  of  good  luck  is  the  most  convincing  of 
arguments  will  turn  his  back  on  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  unpleasant,  of  course,  to  know  that  there  are  so  many 
American  citizens  of  this  stripe,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  the  Republican,  and  not  the  Democratic  party, 
is  to  have  their  votes. 

The  scene  of  the  struggle  has  now  been  transferred  to 
New  York,  with  the  chances  largely  in  favor  of  the 
Republicans.  There  is  a  very  cheering  prospect  that  the 
commonplace  Cleveland  will  remain  permanently  in  the 
obscurity  from  which  accident  lifted  him,  and  that  the 
brilliant  and  experienced  Blaine  will  enter  the  White 
House. 

The  feelings  of  the  esteemed  New  York  Independents 
under  the  present  circumstances  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  Fortunately,  the  means  of  emigration  are 
not  costly.   


A  PKRSFYERING  MOUNTEBANK. 

Our  esteemed  Irish-American  contemporary,  the  Argo- 
naut, brings  its  campaign  shillalah  to  a  present,  and 
salutes  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell  as  the  next  Coroner  of  San 
Francisco.  It  thinks  he  will  be  elected  in  recognition  of 
his  "  pluck  and  perseverance."  Perhaps  the  Argonaut  is 
right ;  but  if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
feel  disposed  to  reward  the  kind  of  pluck  and  persever- 
ance to  the  sight  and  sound  of  which  Dr.  O'Donnell  has 
treated  them  for  ten  years  past,  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence is  lower  than  we  like  to  think  it  is.  The  office  of 
Coroner  is  unimportant;  indeed,  it  isalmost  unnecessary. 
The  chief  service  which  it  renders  is  to  do  some  rough 
preliminary  work  for  the  police  in  murder  cases,  which 
the  police  could  very  well  do  themselves.  The  large  sum 
of  money  spent  each  year  to  maintain  the  Coroner's  de- 
partment could  be  saved  to  the  taxpayers  by  abolishing 
the  office;  and  if  this  were  done,  no  public  interest  would 
suffer.  # 

But,  unimportant  and  useless  as  the  office  is,  we  should 
regret  to  see  it  occupied  by  a  person  like  Dr.  O'Donnell. 
It  is  desirable  that  a  public  official,  even  though  his  place 
he  a  sinecure,  should  be  neither  a  crank  nor  a  blackguard. 
Dr.  O'Donnell  is  an  unpleasantly  perfect  combination  of 
both.  It  would  be  flattering  to  say  that  he  is  a  dema- 
gogue. He  has  burlesqued  even  the  sind-lot  in  the  vio- 
lence of  his  harangues;  and  his  methods  for  keeping  him- 
self before  the  public  are  those  made  familiar  by  "  fakirs," 
who.  with  flnrinc  lamp  and  banjo,  attract  the  riff-raff  of 
the  street.  Tf  it  is  pluck  to  scorn  professional  propriety, 
and  behave  hnbifuallv  like  a  zany,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
notoriety;  and  if  it  be  nrniseworthy  to  persevere,  year 
after  year,  in  all  sorts  of  absurd  and  disreputable  con- 
duct—then Dr.  O'Donnell  can  truthfully  be  said  to  have 
pluck  and  perseverance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  sudden  d^ath  is  liable  to 
happen  in  nnv  of  our  homes;  and  such  a  death  gives  the 
Coroner  a  risjht  to  invade  the  home  where  it  occurs.  No 
respectable  man  or  sensitive  woman  can  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  Dr.  O'Donnell's  presence  in  the  house 
of  mourning  without  a  shudder.  Whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  the  unsuitableness  of  both  the  regular  candidates 
for  the  coronership,  it  can  be  urged!  in  their  favor  that 


either  is  sufficiently  civilized  to  be  able  to  behave  with 
decorum  in  the  discharge  of  the  gruesome  duties  of  the 

office. 

A  half-humorous  wish  to  give  an  amusing  mounte- 
bank a  chance  to  disfiort  himself  on  an  official  stage  is  no 
doubt  the  motive  of  many  who  are  disposed  to  give 
O'Donnell  a  vote;  but  the  Coroner's  office,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  is  the  last  which  should  be  chosen  for  such 
a  purpose.  Far  better  to  put  him  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, send  him  to  the  Legislature,  or  to  elect  him  to 
any  position  other  than  that  to  which  he  aspires.  A  stage 
set  with  coffins  and  corpses  is  scarcely  suitable  for  the 
performances  of  a  buffoon. 

To  elect  such  a  man  as  Dr.  O'Donnell  Coroner  would 
not  only  make  the  city  ridiculous — it  would  seriously  dis- 
grace it.    The  joke  would  be  too  ghastly. 


BULLYING  A  PREACHER. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Reverend  Mr.  Sprecher, 
pastor  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  to 
travel  at  one  time  through  Ireland.  Recently  the  reverend 
gentleman  conceived  that  it  would  interest  his  congrega- 
tion to  tell  them  what  he  saw  there.  With  an  innocence 
quite  surprising  in  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Sprecher,  in  the 
course  of  a  sermon  descriptive  of  the  terrible  poverty  and 
degradation  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  ventured  to  express 
his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things.  He  attributed  it  principally  to  English  misgov- 
ernment.  At  once  Mr.  Sprecher  had  a  row  upon  his 
hands.  He  found  that  he  had  outraged  one  of  the  most 
sacred  and  best-cherished  beliefs  of  a  portion  of  his  con- 
gregation in  giving  any  but  the  time-honored  Protestant 
explanation  of  Irish  poverty  and  ignorance  —  to  wit, 
Popery.  He  has  been  attacked  in  the  newspapers  by  pious 
correspondents,  and  defended  by  others,  and  he  has  him- 
self been  compelled  to  take  notice  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
hostile  reception  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Sprecher  is  evidently 
a  man  of  spirit,  for  he  has  plainly  told  his  assailants 
that  he  has  a  right  to  hold  and  utter  what  opinions  he 
pleases  about  such  a  secular  matter  as  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  people. 

This  is  a  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  preacher's  office 
which  will  probably  offend  a  great  many  church  people — 
the  good  old  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel,  who  love  the 
landmarks  and  traditions,  and  set  godly  faces  of  flint 
against  dangerous  modern  innovations.  To  them  a  min- 
ister is  a  man  who  is  under  the  most  sacred  bonds  not  to 
think  for  himself  about  any  matter  with  which  he  deals 
in  the  pulpit.  He  has  been  educated  in  certain  beliefs, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  depart  from  them  not  an  inch  during 
life.  On  leaving  the  theological  seminary  he  was  fur- 
nished with  a  Bible  and  a  set  of  conclusions,  which  it  is 
his  business  to  find  arguments  to  support.  If  he  has 
any  doubts,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  them  to  himself. 
The  creed  of  the  church  tells  111  what  he  is  to  believe, 
and  it  is  not  only  presumptuous  but  wicked  for  'him  to 
believe  less  or  more.  He  is  paid  to  think  as  his  fathers 
have  thought  before  him,  and  the  expression  of  an  orig- 
inal idea  is  a  breach  of  contract.  The  preacher  is  hired 
to  think  for  the  congregation,  it  is  true,  but  the  congrega- 
gation  insists  that  he  shall  arrive  at  conclusions  agreed 
upon  beforehand.  For  him  to  do  otherwise  is  to  prove 
himself  unworthy  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  deserving 
of  discharge. 

Church  people  who  have  this  conception  of  their  pas- 
tor's duties  grow  so  accustomed  to  his  mental  subjection 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  creed  and  tradition  that 
any  show  of  intellectual  independence  in  the  pulpit,  even 
in  matters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  faith,  jars  upon 
their  feelings  as  unbecomingly  daring,  and  not  in  keeping 
with  the  decorum  of  the  clerical  character.  Hence  the 
preacher  who  seeks  to  refresh  his  brain  by  leaving  the 
dusty  path  of  accepted  doctrine  and  gamboling  for  an 
occasional  hour  in  the  unfenced  field  of  secular  thought 
is  sure  to  get  into  trouble.  The  elders  will  admonish  him 
to  observe  greater  caution,  and  urge  upon  him  the  expe- 
diency of  sticking  to  the  good  old  straw  that  generations 
of  wiser  preachers  than  he  have  pounded  with  the  flail  of 
orthodox  exegesis. 

Men  of  independent  instinct  are  seldom  happy  in  the 
pulpit.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  creed  and  custom, 
and  the  volunteer  tyranny  of  the  pews,  become  at  times 
inexpressibly  galling.  Occasionally  one  is  goaded  into 
rebellion,  and  secedes  from  his  sect.  He  gathers  about 
him  a  congregation  of  his  own,  who  are  willing  that  he 
should  do  his  own  thinking  and  give  them  the  results  of 
it.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  strong  intellect  as  well 
as  independent  spirit,  he  will  succeed ;  but  if  his  powers 
are  commonplace,  he  will  sink  out  of  sight  and  be  merged 
in_the  toiling.crowd. 


We  like  Mr.  Sprecher's  pluck  in  standing  upon  his 
right  to  think  what  he  pleases  about  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land's misfortunes.  His  resentment  of  the  interference 
of  a  portion  of  the  congregation  with  his  exercise  of  that 
right  is  natural  and  manly.  Nevertheless,  pluck  in  a 
minister  is  not  generally  admired  by  the  good  people  of 
the  orthodox  household  of  faith,  who  usually  prefer  that 
he  should  submit  in  all  humility  to  those  who  pay  him 
his  salary.  Fortunately,  the  churches  have  been  carried 
along  in  the  general  advance  of  intelligence,  and  there  is 
now  in  nearly  every  congregation  a  liberal  element  which 
will  support  the  preacher  who  has  the  courage  to  use  his 
brain  as  if  it  belonged  to  him,  and  was  not  lent  him  for 
Sabbath  use  by  the  elders.  The  increasing  liberty  of  the 
clergy  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  religious  prog- 
ress. The  sort  of  narrow  and  bullying  bigotry  which  is 
displaying  itself  in  Calvary  Church,  to  the  annoyance 
and  mortification  of  its  cultivated  and  capable  pastor,  is 
shorn  of  much  of  its  old-time  power.  The  chief  harm 
which  it  now  does  is  to  make  the  church  in  which  it 
manifests  itself  ridiculous  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  intelligent.  

THE  INDEPENDENT  CONVENTION. 

We  are  afraid  that  boss  rule  is  not  to  be  broken  in 
San  Francisco  this  year.  Boss  Higgins  and  Boss  Buck- 
ley have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  movement  for  an  independent  munici- 
pal ticket  has  been  managed.  It  has  fallen  under  the 
direction  of  inferior  men,  who,  when  not  obscure,  are  not 
known  to  be  of  the  sort  to  inspire  universal  confidence 
in  their  ability  and  motives.  Such  a  movement,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  engineered  by  solid,  representative 
citizens,  whose  antecedents  and  position  in  the  commu- 
nity forbid  the  suspicion  that  they  themselves  have  an 
itching  for  office.  But  solid,  representative  citizens  are 
given  to  hanging  back  when  their  services  are  wanted  in 
the  interest  of  good  government.  Public  spirit  is  not  the 
chief  characteristic  of  San  Francisco's  men  of  financial 
prominence. 

The  Independent  Citizens'  Convention,  which  has  been 
in  session  on  several  evenings  of  the  week,  is  not  in  its 
composition  the  best  that  could  be  imagined.  Fussy 
nobodies  and  sore-headed  politicians,  who  were  refused 
places  on  the  slates  of  the  bosses,  are  too  numerous  and 
conspicuous.  Some  good  and  more  indifferent  nomina- 
tions have  been  made.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  ignore 
the  two  regular  tickets.  There  are  excellent  men  on  both 
who  would  be  selected  by  an  .independent  convention 
governed  by  a  sincere  desire  to  offer  the  best  ticket  possi- 
ble, and  possessed  of  enough  common  sense  to  know 
that  it  is  folly  to  reject  candidates  who  have  the  backing 
of  an  organized  party. 

Although  we  are  disappointed  in  the  make-up  of  the 
Independent  Convention,  and  cannot  give  much  praise 
to  the  nominations  made  at  this  writing,  some  good  is  to 
be  hoped  for  from  it.  If  it  does  nothing  more  than  to 
present  a  reputable  candidate  for  Coroner,  it  will  not  have 
lived  and  labored  in  vain.  The  bosses  have  so  arranged 
their  tickets  that  a  choice  between  bad  nominees  for 
the  same  offices  is  forced  upon  the  voter.  They  were 
too  shrewd  to  put  good  men  in  opposition  to  the  bad. 
Where  one  set  up  an  excellent  candidate  for  a  given 
place,  the  other  followed  suit.  The  Independent  Con- 
vention may,  if  it  wishes,  defeat  this  device  of  Messrs. 
Higgins  and  Buckley  for  electing  their  tools,  whichever 
side  wins,  by  supplying  candidates  of  character  for  the 
places  so  covered.  We  do  not  expect  much  from  it,  how- 
ever.  

The  energy  shown  by  the  Republican  managers  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  fraudulent  registration  deserves  the 
hearty  commendation  of  all  good  citizens.  The  election 
machinery  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  and  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  morality  recog- 
nized by  professional  politicians  that  they  should  seek  to 
derive  from  that  fact  all  the  advantage  possible.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  at  all  squeamish  about 
the  means  adopted  to  increase  the  Democratic  vote. 
The  average  professional  politician,  whatever  party  he 
may  belong  to,  is  a  rascal.  At  least,  it  is  safe  to  consider 
him  one  until  he  proves  the  contrary.  With  him  success 
is  a  duty,  and  the  end,  he  holds,  justifies  the  taking  of 
any  path  to  attain  it.  Every  precaution  taken  by  the 
outs  to  prevent  the  ins  from  cheating  is  a  gain  for  honesty. 
In  spite  of  the  closest  watching,  the  Democrats  will 
doubtless  manage  to  get  a  small  army  of  repeaters  regis- 
tered. The  reduction  of  this  army  of  criminals  to  the 
lowest  possible  number  is  a  work  to  which  the  strong 
motive  of  self-interest  invites  the  Republicans.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  they  have  engaged  in  it  with  ardor. 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  SOCIALISM. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Christianity  and  Wealth,"  which 
appears  in  the  October  Cent  my,  Reverend  Washington 
Gladden  endeavors  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  bring 
about  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
article  is  not  of  much  intrinsic  value,  as  Reverend  Mr. 
Gladden  is  confused  in  thought,  not  very  well  informed, 
and  is  given  to  the  clerical  fault  of  prolixity  of  style.  But 
the  article  is  extremely  interesting  as  coming  from  a  cler- 
gyman in  good  standing — a  member  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive class  among  educated  men.  Unconsciously  he  bears 
testimony  to  the  spread  of  socialistic  notions  in  this  coun- 
try, though  no  doubt  his  respectable  soul  would  be  shocked 
should  any  one  accuse  him  of  being  a  Socialist.  Yet, 
were  Reverend  Mr.  Gladden  a  long-haired,  unshaven  en- 
thusiast in  General  Butler's  train,  instead  of  being  a  rep- 
utable and  virtuous  Ohio  Independent  Republican,  he 
could  not  go  further  than  he  does  in  his  complaints 
against  the  civilization  which  Providence  has  imposed 
upon  us.  It  is  true  that  he  stops  short  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  Socialists  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes;  but  he  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  his  logic,  since  he  admits  their  premises.  His  own 
suggestions  for  lessening  the  space  which  separates  the 
millionaire  from  the  wage-worker  are  puerile  in  their  em- 
pirical impracticability. 

Opening  with  an  imposing  array  of  figures  to  show  the 
prodigious  increase  of  the  country's  wealth — from  $16,- 
000,000,000  in  i860  to  $43,642,000,000  in  1880 — Reverend 
Mr.  Gladden  agrees  with  Henry  George  in  the  truth  of 
this  picture : 

The  enormous  increase  in  productive  power  which  has  marked 
the  present  century,  and  is  still  going  on  with  accelerating  ratio, 
has  no  tendency  to  extirpate  poverty,  or  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  those  compelled  to  toil.  It  simply  widens  the  gulf  between 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  makes  the  struggle  for  existence  more 
intense.  The  march  of  invention  has  clothed  mankind  with 
powers  of  which,  a  century  ago,  the  boldest  imagination  could 
not  have  dreamed.  But  in,  factories,  where  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery has  reached  its  most  wonderful  development,  little  chil- 
dren are  at  work;  wherever  the  new  forces  are  anything  like  fully 
utilized,  classes  arc  maintained  by  charity  or  live  on  the  verge  of 

recourse  to  it  In  the  United  States  it  is  clear  that 

squalor  and  misery,  and  the  vices  and  crimes  that  spring  from 
them,  everywhere  increase  as  the  village  grows  to  the  city,  and 
the  march  of  developement  brings  the  advantages  of  the  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and  exchange.  It  is  in  the  older 
and  richer  sections  of  the  Union  that  pauperism  and  distress 
among  the  working  classes  are  becoming  most  painfully  ap- 
parent. 

Reverend  Mr.  Gladden  rejects  Mr.  George's  expla- 
nation that  all  these  melancholy  results  are  owing  to  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land,  but  he  does  not  give  his  reason  for 
the  rejection.  Instead,  he  twaddles  on  for  several  pages, 
re-stating  the  problem  in  various  forms,  and  finally  comes 
to  the  decision  that  the  way  to  reform  the  existing  state 
of  things  is  for  Christian  employers  to  recognize  their 
moral  obligations,  and  refuse  to  take  all  the  advantages  of 
their  poorer  brethren  that  they  are  able  to.  Christian 
employers  are  to  decline  to  permit  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  to  fix  wages ;  they  are  to  open  free  libraries  and 
coffee-houses,  build  model  tenements,  hold  out  a  help- 
ing hand  to  worthy  young  men,  and  generally  to  take  a 
fatherly  interest  in  their  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Gladden, 
in  fact,  turns  tail  on  the  giant  which  he  conjures  up,  by 
protesting  that  the  "  Christian  economist "  must  not  be 
suspected  of  sympathy  with  communistic  theories.  Ros- 
cher,  he  declares,  "exactly  expresses  the  consensus  of 
Christian  opinion  "  when  he  says : 

Every  approximation  toward  a  community  of  goods  should  be 
effected  by  the  love  of  the  rich  for  the  poor,  and  not  by  the 
hatred  of  the  poor  for  the  rich.  If  all  men  were  true  Christians, 
a  community  of  goods  might  exist  without  danger.  But  then, 
also,  the  institution  of  private  property  would  have  no  dark  side 
to  it.  Every  employer  would  give  his  workmen  the  highest 
wages  possible,  and  demand  in  return  only  the  smallest  possible 
sacrifice. 

In  other  words,  if  the  millennium  had  arrived,  it  would 
be  here.  At  present  there  are  no  Christian  employers  of 
the  kind  painted  by  Roscher  and  approved  by  "the  con- 
sensus of  Christian  opinion."  There  are  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  a  brigand.  One  is  to  labor  with  him,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  see  the  immorality  of  the  robber's  trade ; 
the  other  is  to  make  the  trade  too  dangerous  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Gladden  favors  the  first  method.  The 
world's  experience  favors  the  latter,  which  is  advocated 
by  the  Socialists,  who  regard  all  who  profit  by  the  labor 
of  others  as  brigands.  It  is  true  that,  pending  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  wealthy  Chris- 
tians as  a  business  chart,  Reverend  Mr.  Gladden  proposes 
cooperative  societies  and  some  coercive  measures  by  the 
state.  Monopolies  in  fuel  should  be  abolished;  perhaps 
the  telegraphs  and  railroads  should  be  taken  charge  of, 
though  he  is  not  quite  clear  about  this;  combinations 
between  transportation  companies,  corners  in  oil  and 
food,  gambling  in  stocks,  and  "all  violent  hindrances  to  , 


a  free  and  fair  exchange  of  commodities"  the  state  is 
bound  to  remove.  How  the  state  is  to  set  about  doing 
these  things  Reverend  Mr.  Gladden  does  not  condescend 
to  explain. 

As  we  have  said,  this  respectable  clergyman  uncon- 
sciously exhibits  the  spread  of  socialistic  notions.  He 
agrees  with  the  ordinary  Socialist  in  condemning  our 
competitive  civilization,  and  in  regarding  the  state  as  a 
sort  of  omnipotent  parent.  He  differs  from  the  ordinary 
Socialist  in  the  matter  of  courage  only.  In  place  of 
some  sweeping,  wildly  radical  plan  for  bettering  things, 
he  trusts  to  the  virtue  of  the  classes  who  profit  by  the 
fierce  struggle  of  men  for  bread.  If  Mr.  Gladden  were  a 
shepherd,  instead  of  shooting  the  wolf  meditating  a  raid 
on  his  flock  he  would  go  forth  and  endeavor  to  make 
clear  to  the  mind  of  the  marauder  the  sinfulness  of  his 
behavior. 

The  truth  is  that  Reverend  Mr.  Gladden,  Henry  George, 
Mr.  Gronlund,  John  Swinton,  General  Butler  and  the 
whole  benevolent  tribe  of  Socialists  are  engaged  in 
making  a  futile  protest  against  the  supremacy  of  brains  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  Just  as  in  a  primitive  state  of 
society  the  men  who  are  physically  stronger  than  their 
fellows  take  the  good  things  for  their  own  enjoyment,  so 
now  those  who  are  the  most  powerful  intellectually  suc- 
ceed in  making  servants  of  the  stupid  mass.  If  all  men 
were  intelligent,  wealth  would  be  divided  according  to 
the  labor  done  by  each.  As  it  is,  brains  make  muscle 
work  for  them,  and  always  will,  until  self-interest  ceases 
to  become  the  strongest  of  human  motives.  No  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  mob  can  be 
devised  that  will  not  require  brains  to  carry  it  out,  and 
brains  will  not  work  for  their  own  despoilment.  Such 
men  of  intellect  as  give  themselves  up  to  socialistic 
dreams  are  but  breeders  of  violence  and  anarchy,  since 
the  only  method  of  reform  known  to  the  great  unnamed 
crowd  is  blind  revolt.  Therefore,  the  fewer  Georges 
and  Gladder  s  that  arise  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.   

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  novel  Called  Back  is 
a  pleasant  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  public  is  tired  of  par- 
lor fiction.  This  little  book,  with  its  puzzling  plot  and 
strong,  broad  dramatic  situations,  has  acted  upon  the 
popular  mind,  so  long  fed  upon  gruel,  like  a  stimulant. 
It  marks,  we  think,  the  beginning  of  a  return  to  mascu- 
line light  literature.  We  have  had  a  surfeit  of  the  literary 
dandy — the  author  in  his  swallow-tail,  languidly  and  pat- 
ronizingly studying  the  motives  of  people  whose  chief 
business  in  life  is  to  spend  money,  whose  most  serious 
occupation  is  to  travel  for  pleasure,  and  whose  loves  are 
so  cool  and  decorous  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  were 
born  in  elegant  costumes,  and  with  a  complete  education 
in  propriety.  The  Bread  Winners  was  an  American  de- 
parture from  this  sort  of  literary  porcelain-painting,  and 
Called  Back  is  an  English  effort  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion. The  author  of  The  Bread  Winners  remains  undiscov- 
ered, but  the  chances  are  that  he  is  not  a  professional  scrib- 
bler. The  author  of  Called  Back  is  an  auctioneer — a  mere 
vulgar  worker  for  his  daily  bread,  in  a  most  unromantic 
occupation.  We  are  glad  of  it.  He  has  beaten  the  pro- 
fessional story-tellers,  because  he  had  a  story  to  tell.  His 
success  teaches  the  old  lesson,  that,  after  all,  the  matter 
is  more  important  than  the  manner.  We  are  evidently 
to  have  again  a  season  of  fiction  depending  for  its  interest 
chiefly  upon  incident,  as  fiction  ought  to  do.  Analysis 
of  character  and  motive  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it 
has  been  done  to  death.  Exquisite  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Henry  James  are,  we  hope,  to  be  laid  away  in  the  lav- 
ender of  popular  distaste.  Some  virility  may,  haply,  be 
imparted  even  to  the  magazines. 


S.  D.  Woods,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  well  known  in 
this  city  as  an  attorney,  has  become  a  resident  of  Inyo 
county,  and  has  been  nominated  for  Superior  Judge  by 
the  Republicans  of  that  region.  The  people  of  Inyo  will 
make  a  mistake  if  they  do  not  elect  Mr.  Woods.  He  is  a 
man  of  excellent  character,  respectable  legal  acquire- 
ments and  good  sound  sense.  Such  men  as  he  are 
needed  upon  the  bench,  not  only  in  the  interior  but  in 
this  city.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Woods  is  not  a 
candidate  for  the  bench  here,  where  he  is  so  well  known 
to  the  bar,  instead  of  in  Inyo.  If  it  depended  upon  the 
vote  of  San  Francisco,  his  election  would  not  be  doubt- 
ful.  

'.'  You  think  I'm  hurt,  do  you? "  inquires  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  raising  itself  upon  its  elbow,  and  cheerfully 
exhibiting  two  blackened  eyes  and  a  broken  jaw.  "  Why 
this  is  a  mere  nothing — an  Ohio  trifle,  I  assure  you.  Just 
look  at  the  Republican  fist,  willjyou  ! " 


Recently,  in  considering  Mr.  Sumner's  candidacy 
Congress  in  the  Second  district,  we  pointed  out  that  Ik 
should  be  classified  as  a  Socialist,  and  not  as  a  Democrat. 
Arguing  from  what  is  known  of  his  schemes  for  increas- 
ing the  functions  of  government,  we  ventured  upon  in- 
ference, and  said  : 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Sumner  shares  Henry  George's 
views,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  he  does;  for  a  man 
who  would  like  to  have  the  government  displace  private  capital 
and  enterprise  in  the  telegraphic  and  railroad  departments,  can 
have  no  logical  objection  to  the  government  being  the  sole  land- 
lord. 

A  late  number  of  the  Stockton  Mail  contains  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  George  to  Judge  Coffee,  of  this  city,  in 
which  the  celebrated  Socialist  expresses  warmly  his  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Sumner,  and  his  enthusiastic  wish  for 
his  election.  The  farmers  and  other  industrious  citizens 
of  the  Second  district — who  arc,  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed,  more  concerned  for  their  own  welfare  than  for 
the  trial  of  experiments  advocated  by  visionary  gentle- 
men anxious  to  transform  the  world  into  a  paradise — will 
no  doubt  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Sumner  by  Mr.  George. 

The  California  Presbyterian  Synod  has  resolved,  with 
reference  to  the  spreading  vineyards,  that  the  prospect  of 
an  increased  trade  in  wine  is  "  a  dark  cloud  overshadow- 
ing the  future  of  the  state."  It  is  solemn  twaddle  such  as 
this  that  inoculates  the  secular  mind  with  impatient  dis- 
esteem  for  the  ecclesiastical  intellect.  Every  bottle  of 
good  wine  put  upon  the  market  is  an  enemy  of  a  bottle  of 
whisky.  Hut  if  the  synod  refuses  to  draw  fine  distinctions 
of  this  sort,  and  will  recognize  nothing  but  evil  in  any 
drink  save  water,  let  it  make  an  effort  to  be  consistent, 
and  adopt  a  resolution  rebuking  God  for  creating  the 
grape. 

The  New  York  Sun  accuses  Cleveland  of  being  "  a 
Democratic  R.  B.  Hayes." 


AROUND  TOWN. 


The  Cock-eyed  Party  met  in  solemn  convention  for  several 
nights  during  this  week,  and  nominated  a  full  municipal  ticket. 
Some  of  the  candidates  were  taken  from  Bush  street,  and  some 
from  the  Mint  saloon,  but  the  large  majority  of  the  slate-men 
were  unacceptable,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  ticket  was  taken 
from  the  body  of  the  party.  The  ticket  embraces  some  three 
score  names,  and  this  large  number  exhausted  the  party.  Con- 
sequently, when  School  Directors  were  reached,  there  was  a  dearth 
of  good  men.  In  its  extremity,  the  convention  hit  upon  a  brill- 
iant idea.  A  member  announced  that  the  newspaper  fellows, 
who  were  constantly  abusing  the  school  board,  probably  knew 
how  to  rectify  the  existing  abuses  better  than  any  other.  That 
is  how  my  confreres  J.  Ross  Jackson,  of  the  Alta,  and  foe  Ward, 
of  the  Examiner,  happen  to  be  on  the  ticket  for  positions  in  the 
school  board. 


A  member  of  the  same  convention  unconsciously  perpetrated 
a  good  joke  on  General  Butler,  while  eulogizing  him  lor  the  presi- 
dency. "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "we  want  to  nominate  a  man 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  the  people." 


The  Workingmen  have  announced  their  intention  of  scratching 
Louis  N.  Jacobs  for  County  Clerk.  His  opponent,  J.  J.  Klynn, 
is  a  very  speedy  young  fellow,  and  the  scratching  will  increase 
his  chances  of  success,  because,  as  he  belonged  to  the  Working- 
men's  party,  he  never  worked  for  a  living,  and  consequently  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  hand  on  a  strike. 


One  day,  while  Caesar  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  scrub  a  streak 
of  rust  from  his  armor,  he  casually  remarked  that  the  evil  that 
men  do  lives  after  them,  but  the  good  that  men  do  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones.  The  latter  hall  of  the  sentence  is  useful  to  mo; 
the  former,  merely  referring  to  the  author's  having  been  on  a  toot 
for  some  days,  to  the  detriment  of  his  breast-plate,  is  not.  I  have 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  Bella,  of  Spain,  was  the 
consignor  of  the  vessel  in  which  Christopher  Columbus  unearthed 
this  continent.  From  a  poster  which  has  been  adorning  the  bill- 
boards around  town  for  several  days  it  seems  that  I  am  mistaken, 
or  else  that  Queen  Isabella's  work  has  been  forgotten.  The 
poster  reads  (punctuation  verbatim):  "Grand  celebration  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Italian  Benevolent  Association." 


Hon.  Jim  Budd,  of  Stockton,  has  been  in  the  city  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  gentlemanly  instincts  that  per- 
vade the  breasts  o(  the  politicians  of  the  Second  congressional 
district.  This  is  all  because  Charles  A.  Sumner  came  there  a 
stranger,  and  his  opponent,  Mr.  Loutitt,  declined  to  allow  his 
constituents  to  attack  him.  In  return,  Mr.  Sumner  declined  to 
allow  his  backers  to  make  a  personal  light  against  Mr.  Loutitt, 
and  the  contest  is  to  be  decided  by  the  national  issue. 


Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  for  School  Director,  has  been  "respectfully 
declined"  by  the  Republican  County  Committee  and  the  Tax- 
payers' Convention.  Too  bad!  Not  one  of  the  nominees  has 
dad  half  as  many  babies  as  our  lady  lawyer,  or  knows  a  tenth  as 
much  about  providing  good  training  for  them. 


McSweency,  the  patriot,  has  been  imported  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  fyr  campaign  purposes,  and  the  Republican 
papers  in  the  East  have  deposited  a  copper  on  his  labors  by  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  lilaines's  non-interference  in  his  behalf  was 
due  to  a  statement  from  McSweeney's  counsel,  to  the  effect  that 
the  case  did  not  call  for  action.  McSweeney's  attorney  is  Judge 
M.  Cooncy,  of  this  city,  and  on  receipt  of  the  controversion  a 
reporter  for  a  Democratic  contemporary  interviewed  him.  Con- 
t  rary  to  expectation,  Cooney  confirmed  the  statement  that  he  had 
said  there  was  nothing  in  McSweeney's  ease  to  demand  inter- 
ference, and  the  Dem.  con.  in  question  has  silently  refrained  from 
publication  of  anything  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
non-interference. 


Ned  Marshall,  when  twitted  with  being  a  backslider  from  the 
doctrines  of  Democracy,  by  a  fellow  who  based  his  argument  on 
Butler's  optical  infirmity,  replied  with  the  assertion  that  Ben 
was  not  so  much  out  of  proportion  as  Cleveland,  who  wore  a 
24  collar  and  a  seven  hat.  Pepys. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


KORGOTTEN. 


Among  some  cast-off  trinkets,  laid  away 

Within  a  curious  box  of  eastern  make, 
I  found  a  sandal  casket  closed  to-day, 
Which  had  been  quite  forgotten  since  that  May 

I  kissed  the  contents  for  a  dead  boy's  sake. 

Aye!  and  I  wept ;  and  bitter  tears  they  were. 

Although  my  memory  held  the  things  so  slight; 
For  the  brown  scentless  blossom  nestled  there 
Above  his  still  heart,  and  the  wist)  of  hair 
Had  shaded  brows  forever  hid  from  sight. 

I  thought  that  day  I  never  could  forget 

How  well  I  loved  hini,  a,  I  sorrowed  SOj 
Rut  still,  although  my  eyes  have  oft  been  wet, 
It  has  not  been  that  we  no  more  have  met, 
Nor  for  his  lying  thus  beneath  the  snow. 

Ah!  live  and  love,  then  die  and  be  forgot! 

So  roll  the  cycles  of  our  years  away; 
Nor  can  we  hope  to  find  a  single  spot 
Wherein  our  memories  shall  fail  to  blot 

And  blur,  and  be  effaced  some  sunny  day. 

Man's  love  is  nothing!    Mind  you,  I  who  speak 

Do  love  as  strongly  as  man  ever  loved ! 
Hut  oh,  'twere  foolishness  to  think  one  cheek 
Shall  lose  its  bloom  forever,  when  I  seek 

That  haven  man's  gross  knowledge  ne'er  has  proved! 

Vet  I  who  sing  this  know  that  there  are  those 
Who  love  me  better  than  aught  else  on  earth, 

Anil  follow  me  with  prayers  till  daylight's  close; 

But  when  I  pass  the  reach  of  human  throes, 
I  know  as  well  they  will  forget  my  birth. 

So,  little  box  of  sandal  and  of  pearl, 

An  o'erwise  lesson  you  have  taught  to-day, 
To  me  who  had  forgotten  bloom  and  curl, 
Which — wild  with  grief  as  any  love-lorn  girl — 
Within  your  case  that  spring  I  laid  away. 

I  had  forgot !  noor  foolish  words  are  these 

To  offer  at  the  dust-bound  shrine  I  raised 
To  him  I  loved,  and  where  upon  my  knees 
I  vowed,  at  each  recurring  May,  though  seas 
Should  intervene,  to  mourn  him  whom  I  praised! 

I  had  forgot !    Well,  let  it  be  so.  I 

Shall  gain  no  other  epitaph  than  this. 
Let  those  who  love  me  best  so  pass  me  by 
With  these  three  words,  while  gazing  where  I  lie: 

"  1  had  forgot!  "    TlS  better  so,  I  wis. 


AX  HOI  K  IX  OUR  FREE  LIBRARY. 


BY   Y.  M.  HILL. 


"  By  all  that's  unholy,  another  fine  ! " 

These  words  escape  me  as  I  ruefully  examine  the  cov- 
ers of  my  library  book,  and  find  from  the  date  inscribed 
thereon  that  yet  another  ten-cent  piece  must  go  from  me 
to  swell  the  coffers  of  an  exacting  institution.  These  are 
always  my  sentiments  when  I  am  in  the  present  fix ;  but, 
when  by  herculean  efforts  I  manage  to  run  in  my  book 
one  day  ahead  of  time,  I  think  far  more  charitably  both 
of  the  library  and  its  fining  system.  For,  after  all,  were 
it  not  for  this  gentle  little  goad,  lazy  or  selfish  people 
would  never  trouble  themselves  to  return  a  borrowed 
book  until  they  felt  like  it. 

I  pay  my  fine,  obtain  a  new  volume,  and  sit  down  to 
read  and  meditate. 

Quite  a  large  place  is  this  library,  and  splendidly 
lighted.  On  your  right  is  a  small  jury  box  railed  off  for 
the  ladies;  and  on  your  left  the  entire  length  of  the  room 
is  bristling  with  shelved  books,  which  are  not  only  railed 
off  from  the  public,  but  are  further  protected  from  pro- 
faning hands  by  a  wire  grating,  against  which  you  wearily 
recline  while  waiting  for  your  book,  and  which  you  leave 
with  your  intelligent  countenance  stamped  like  an  oil- 
cloth pattern.  At  least,  mine  always  is;  I  don't  know- 
about  yours.  Perhaps  you  do  not  patronize  the  library. 
I  do;  for  I  find  that  the  books  here  are  printed  in  much 
clearer,  better  type,  than  they  were  where  my  dues  were 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  quarter. 

But  I  am  wandering  away  from  the  grating.  Immedi- 
ately behind  it  are  two  desks,  where  books  are  returned 
and  given  out.  The  method  of  obtaining  books  is  very 
simple,  for  each  is  numbered,  and  that  number  is  placed 
against  the*  book  in  the  catalogue.  Consequently  you 
have  only  to  find  the  number  of  the  book  you  want,  write 
it  on  a  printed  slip,  with  your  name  and  address,  hand  it 
to  the  lady  at  the  desk,  and,  if  it  is  in,  you  get  it.  It  is 
generally  out.  A  number  of  bright  boys  are  constantly 
employed  in  hunting  for  and  fetching  the  required  vol- 
umes. Theirs  is  a  hard  post,  and  they  fill  it,  for  the 
most  part,  satisfactorily. 

The  ladies  who  preside  over  the  distribution  of  the 
books  intimate  to  you  that  yours  is  ready  by  violently 
calling  out  your  name  from  the  printed  slip;  and  now  like 
a  bombshell  it  goes  crashing  through  the  terrible  quiet! 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  accustom  myself  to  hearing  my 
name  flung  to  the  crowd  in  that  startling  fashion.  Now  I 
am  hardened  to  it,  and  no  longer  have  "to  quench  the 
blushes  of  ingenuous  shame";  but  I  frequently  enjoy 
watching  another  fellow  suffer. 

An  uncomfortably  tall  man,  thin  and  bent,  shambles  to 
the  desk,  delivers  his  slip,  and  becoming  weary  of  wait- 
ing, retires  to  a  bench,  where  he  subsides  into  an  ab- 
stracted reverie.  Meanwhile  his  book  arrives,  and  one  of 
the  ladies,  holding  it  up,  briefly  cries: 

"  Smith !   Smith  !" 

The  waiting  crowd  shift  uneasily,  and  look  round  to 
see  if  they  can  discover  a  countenance  that  looks  Smithy. 
Further  than  this  no  one  moves. 


"  Smith  ! " 

That  fetches  him.  The  tall,  weak-kneed  man  starts  out 
of  his  reverie,  shambles  to  the  desk — conscious  that  every 
eye  is  upon  him,  and  trying  to  look  as  if  he  didn't  care — 
gropes  under  the  railing  for  his  book,  gets  it,  is  sidling 
away  with  it,  and  is  recalled  to  his  senses  by  a  sharp 
"Check,  please!  "  He,  by  this  time  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration, produces  the  check,  and  is  allowed  to  seek  a  place 
at  one  of  the  many  tables,  where  he  can  sink  his  unhappy 
identity  in  the  pages  before  him. 

These  tables  are  pretty  well  filled  with  absorbed  read- 
ers of  all  ages,  "  the  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he 
who  goes  in  the  full  strength  of  years,"  all  are  here, 
bending  over  the  kind  page  that,  for  the  moment,  carries 
them  away  from  this  weary  world's  everlasting  grind. 

In  the  center  of  each  table  stands  what  looks  like  the 
gable  roof  of  a  small  pigeon-house ;  and  on  each  slope  of 
the  roof  are  printed  directions,  to  the  effect  that  wearing 
hats,  putting  feet  on  the  chairs,  smoking,  talking  above  a 
whisper,  and  all  noise,  disorder  and  rude  manners  are 
strictly  forbidden.  In  some  places  a  facetious  pencil 
has  addded  flirting,  mashing,  and  other  kindred  diver- 
sions to  the  prohibitory  list. 

But  these  additions  are  perfectly  unnecessary,  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  inclination  for  inducing  in  them.  We 
have  catalogues,  chairs,  and  tables,  and  the  ladies  have 
theirs.  But  I  frequently  see  the  dear  creatures  flit  over 
to  our  tables,  sweetly  purloin  a  catalogue,  and  undisturbed 
by  our  proximity,  read  and  write  as  calmly  as  if  within 
the  jury  box.  'Tis  ever  thus.  Place  aux  dames  always. 
One  old  lady,  whom  I  have  been  watching  the  past  few 
minutes,  because  her  diminutive  size,  shriveled  face, 
antiquated  garments,  keen  eyes  and  general  oddity  war- 
rant this  impertinent  curiosity  on  my  part,  now  ap- 
proaches me  and  asks,  in  a  stealthy,  ghost-like  whis- 
per, whether  I  will  lend  her  my  pencil.  I  graciously 
assent,  and  she  seats  herself  at  the  catalogue,  and  bend- 
ing her  head  till  her  nose  touches  the  page,  she  assists  her 
near-sighted  eyes  in  making  a  selection  by  tracing  each 
word  with  a  mittened  finger.  At  last  she  makes  her  choice, 
returns  the  pencil  with  a  rasping  whisper  of  "Thank 
you,"  breathed  unpleasantly  close  to  my  unwilling  ear, 
and  loses  herself  in  the  throng.  After  a  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  I  am  again  conscious  of  her,  and  raising  my 
eyes,  I  perceive  her  perking  her  way  out  of  the  reading- 
room,  clasping  in  her  arms  an  immense  volume  bearing 
on  its  uninviting  back  the  inscription,  The  Battle  of  the 
Two  Philosophies.  She  looked  like  it.  Heavens!  What 
a  mother-in-law  she  will  make  for  some  other  man ! 

Again  I  settle  myself  to  read.  How  quiet  it  is !  The 
murmur  that  reaches  our  ears  from  Bush  and  Dupont 
streets  is  more  soothing  than  distracting;  and  swiftly  do 
the  hands  of  the  clock  move  in  this  entrancing  calm. 
Gradually  I  become  painfully  aware  of  an  increasing  dis- 
turbance at  the  door,  along  the  aisles  and  by  the  desks. 
Forms  move  anything  but  quietly  to  and  fro,  the  chains 
confining  the  catalogues  to  the  tables  clank  exasperatingly, 
and  the  whisper  feminine  rises  triumphant  above  all  other 
din.  There  can  be  but  one  cause.  I  glance  at  the  clock, 
and  my  suspicions  are  verified.  It  is  half-past  three,  and 
the  library-going  school-girls  from  every  quarter  are  crowd- 
ing whisperingly  into  the  room.  Let  me  fly,  let  me  fly! 
But  hold :  some  of  these  maidens  be  divinely  fair. 

I  always  sit  as  near  to  the  desk  as  I  possibly  can,  and 
thus  overhear  many  terse  criticisms  on  well-known  works, 
from  minds  that  have  writhed  on  this  planet  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years.  There  is  a  charming  candor  about 
young  readers  that  is  best  described  by  the  brief  but  ex- 
pressive term  "  cheek." 

"  Oh,  get  St.  Elmo;  it's  just  lovely!  " 

This  I  heard  whispered  three  times  inside  of  fifteen 
minutes,  and  without  having  read  it  I  instantly  conclude, 
rightly  or  wrongly  I  know  not,  that  St.  Elmo  is  a  book 
that  will  do  a  young  girl  no  good.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
it  is  a  bad  book,  but  I  think  it  must  be  one  whose  influ- 
ence, notwithstanding  its  avowed  moral,  is  bad,  or  it 
would  not  be  in  such  demand.  My  grounds  for  this  as- 
sertion are  as  follows : 

Nearly  all  the  books  read  by  the  young  girls  and  chil- 
dren that  frequent  the  library  are  the  most  poisonous  ex- 
halations from  the  most  rotten  authors — sickening  love 
stories,  that  steal  all  the  freshness  from  young  minds  and 
leave  them  morbidly  tainted;  flippant  novels  of  fashion- 
able life  that  unfit  them  for  home,  for  work  and  for  in- 
nocent, healthful  amusement.  Not  one  good,  bracing 
novel  among  them. 

O  mothers,  mothers,  do  not  let  your  children  read  all 
and  everything !  If  you  would  go  to  the  library  some  day 
and  see  the  ruinous  books  your  daughters  are  reading,  it 
would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end,  as  mine  does.  It  is 
positively  cruel  to  let  children  read  such  things.  An 
honest  working  life,  brightened  by  an  honest  love,  has  no 
attraction  for  them,  with  their  minds  so  diseased,  con- 
torted, and  perverted  with  the  romantic  lovesick  trash 
they  have  been  reading.  And  a  great  part  of  these  novel- 
readers  are  so  young !  It  is  really  painful  to  see  the  little, 
scraggy,  unhealthy  slips  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  scramble 
for  novels  just  as  scraggy  and  unhealthy  as  themselves, 
and  to  watch  the  haggard,  precocious  look  that  steals 
over  their  faces  as  they  become  interested  in  the  appar- 
ently harmless  pages. 

Very  few  people  estimate  correctly  the  terrible  influence 


books  exert  over  the  future  lives  of  children.  Napoleon 
— I  think  it  was  Napoleon — once  asked  a  bright  yet  noble 
lady  what  was  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  the  youth- 
ful generation ;  and  she  answered,  "  Good  mothers." 
Had  she  added  "and  good  books,"  her  answer  would 
have  been  perfect ;  as  it  is,  something  is  lacking.  For,  give 
a  child  with  the  best  of  mothers  the  worst  of  books  to 
read,  and  ten  to  one  that  mother's  teaching  will  be 
choked  and  killed  by  the  poisonous  ideas  hidden  away 
between  the  covers. 

Give  your  girls  the  works  of  Mrs.  Whitney,  Miss  Alcott, 
Miss  Douglas,  and  shut  down  upon  this  indiscriminate 
novel  reading;  but  do  not  forget  that  one  author  whose 
books  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest,  most 
innocent  readers — that  beautiful  writer  of  whom  a  brother 
writer  and  lecturer  said :  "I  think  of  those  past  writers, 
and  of  one  who  lives  among  us  now,  and  am  grateful 
for  the  sweet,  unsullied  page  which  the  author  of  David 
Copperfield gives  to  my  children." 

In  this  library  you  meet  with  many  of  that  other  class 
of  readers- — those  girls  who,  as  they  cannot  look  pretty, 
try  hard  to  look  intellectual  and  statistical,  and  are  ever 
on  a  strive  to  get  over  the  heads  of  their  less  intelligent 
sisters  by  forcing  themselves  to  read  books  terrifically 
beyond  them — works  that  are  indeed  strains  upon  the 
understanding  of  even  bright  newspaper  men  like  ourself. 
You  can  tell  one  of  these  girls  at  once  by  watching  her  at 
a  catalogue.  Passing  in  religious  haste  over  the  pages  de- 
voted to  fiction,  she  turns  to  E,  and  begins  to  wrestle  with 
the  essays.  Emerson  is  her  favorite.  Just  give  one  of 
these  girls  a  chance  to  answer  in  an  off-hand,  its-nothing- 
new-to-me  style,  "  I  am  reading  Emerson  just  now,"  and 
you  make  her  a  friend  for  life.  One  of  them  is  standing 
near  me  at  this  moment,  and  I  contort  myself  to  see  what 
ballast  she  carries.  After  much  writhing  I  find  that  it  is 
Sartor  Resartus.  Great  Hagins  !  (that  I  should  use  such 
an  expression)  what  hash  will  she  make  of  it !  Perhaps 
being  aware  of  the  English  of  the  title  (The  Tailor  Re- 
tailored),  she  is  in  hopes  of  unearthing  a  suggestion  that 
may  aid  her  in  making  over  her  old  pelisse.  Of  this  I 
know  not.  I  only  know  that  it  is  time  to  be  leaving  these 
literary  shades ;  and  acting  upon  this  knowledge  I  return 
my  book,  which  I  have  borrowed  on  a  door-check,  and 
having  obtained  that  insignificant, looking,  but  all  power- 
ful slip,  saunter  to  the  door.  Sartor  Resartus  is  imme- 
diately in  front  of  me.  Laying  down  her  check,  she  asks 
the  door-keeper: 

"About  how  many  do  you  pass  in  during  the  day?" 

"About  one  thousand,  miss,"  is  the  polite  rejoinder. 
Sartor  thanks  him  and  pass  herself  out.  I  deliver  my 
check,  and  likewise  pass. 

Going  down  Bush  street  I  look  back  affectionately  at 
the  building.  One  always  leaves  it  with  a  tinge  of  regret. 
It  is  a  pleasant  green  spot  in  the  down-town  desert — 
although,  to  be  sure,  the  books  are  powerfully  dirty. 


WHAT  IS  A  DUDE? 


A  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Montreal,  last  week  sued  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  Canadian  civil  service  for  calling  him  a 
dude,  on  the  public  street.  The  court,  therefore,  was 
required  to  decide  what  a  dude  is,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  an  opprobrious  term.  Accordingly  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined  to  get  a  definition  of 
the  word,  but  they  differed  so  widely  and  irreconcilably 
that  the  Judge  was  finally  obliged  to  confess  his  inability 
to  decide  what  a  dude  actually  is,  and  hence  dismissed 
the  case. 

Yet,  as  originally  used,  the  term  dude  had  a  very  defi- 
nite signification.  It  was  applied  to  one  of  those  solemn 
young  coxcombs  who  made  their  appearance  a  few  years 
ago  in  London  and  New  York,  and  who  were  distinguished 
by  an  entire  absence  of  intelligent  expression  in  their 
countenances  and  of  anything  like  display  in  their  fault- 
less costumes  of  English  cut.  Their  aim  was  to  be  un- 
interested and  emotionless  under  all  circumstances,  and 
to  attract  attention  by  their  statue-like  repose  and  utter 
vacuity.  In  their  general  get-up  and  in  their  bearing  they 
closely  resembled  each  other,  tor  they  all  had  the  same 
asinine  model,  which  was  of  London  make.  The  chief 
purpose  they  served  during  their  short  career  was  that  of 
walking  advertisements  for  the  tailors  who  constructed 
their  garments  of  subdued  colors  and  a  common  cut. 

But,  the  term  dude  having  been  adopted  with  great 
rapidity,  it  was  soon  applied  to  dandies  of  every  kind, 
and  even  to  all  men  who  were  careful  about  their  dress. 
A  better  application  of  it,  however,  was  to  empty-headed 
fellows  who  counted  themselves  superior  to  their  neigh- 
bors, simply  because  they  thought  they  wore  more 
fashionable  garments — to  those  who  would  build  up  an 
aristocracy  based  on  clothes  merely. 

Now,  the  original  dude,  so  far  from  being  insulted  when 
he  was  so  called,  was  proud  of  the  distinction.  It  gave 
him  the  recognition  for  which  he  was  striving.  He  was 
posing  for  effect,  and  when  a  term  was  manufactured  ex- 
pressly to  describe  him,  he  had  attained  his  highest 
ambition.  No  genuine  dude  would  have  brought  the 
Montreal  suit,  for  he  would  have  ascribed  the  remark 
which  was  so  offensive  to  the  Canadian  to  the  envious  ad- 
miration of  his  collocutor. 

Yet,  of  course,  an  intelligent  and  sensible  man  does 
not  like  to  be  taken  for  a  dude.  But  a  man  who  brings  a 
lawsuit  to  resent  such  a  designation  is  neither  sensible 
nor  intelligent,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  term  was  not 
altogether  misapplied  in  this  Canadian  case — that  is,  if 
we  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  so  as  to  include  among 
dudes  all  silly  and  vain  men  who  are  touchy  as  to  the  im- 
pression their  appearance  and  bearing  make  on  their 
associates. — New  York  Sun. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


New  York,  October  10th. 
If  any  novelist  had  reproduced  truthfully  a  scene  that 
lately  occurred  in  this  city  it  would  have  been  set  down 
as  only  possible  between  the  pages  of  a  very  high-press- 
ure romance. 

A  Mrs.  St.  George  caused  the  arrest  of  Charles 
McHugh  as  her  husband,  who  had  been  among  the  miss- 
ing for  four  weeks,  leaving  her  and  the  children  to  paddle 
their  own  canoe.  She,  not  being  at  all  experienced  in 
rowing,  and  having  such  a  well  filled  boat,  bustled  about 
to  find  the  man  to  whom  the  oars  rightfully  belonged. 
She  discovered,  as  she  supposed,  the  runaway  husband, 
and  forthwith  had  him  brought  into  court.  In  vain  the 
man  protested  that  he  had  never  seen  the  woman  before, 
and  that  "  he  had  all  the  wives  and  children  he  wanted 
already."  Mrs.  St.  George  was  very  indignant,  and  cried  : 
"  Do  you  think  I  could  live  with  a  man  for  eight  years, 
and  not  know  him  after  an  absence  of  only  four  weeks  ? 
The  nail  on  the  third  finger  of  his  left  hand  is  turned  to 
the  right.  You  will  find  a  scar  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
where  he  was  struck  with  a  hammer  four  years  ago.  If 
you  examine  his  left  thumb  you  will  find  the  marks  of  a 
felon  he  had  last  winter." 

Every  one  of  these  peculiar  marks  was  found,  exactly  as 
the  woman  described. 

The  man  persisted  that  she  was  not  his  wife,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  woman  before. 
He  was  nearly  wild,  while  she  continued  to  upbraid  him 
for  treating  her  so,  and  asked  him  "what  she  had  ever 
done  to  make  him  go  away  and  leave  her  in  such  a  cruel 
way." 

At  last  he  said :  "  Have  I  ever  lost  any  of  my  fingers? " 

"  You  had  them  all  four  weeks  ago,"  she  replied.  He 
then  held  up  a  stump  of  a  finger,  saying,  "  I  lost  that 
years  ago." 

"  Oh  !  you  must  have  lost  it  in  this  last  month.  How- 
ever did  you  do  it?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  But  it  could  not  have  healed  in  that  time,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Then  they  brought  in  the  children,  who  instantly  ran  to 
McHugh,  calling  him  papa,  and  quite  overwhelming  him 
with  caresses. 

Mrs.  St.  George  spoke  of  her  husband's  beautiful  teeth. 
The  man  lifted  his  heavy  black  mustache  and  showed  his 
all  broken  and  badly  discolored. 

The  poor  woman  groaned,  turned  red,  then  white.  "  I 
cannot  understand  it,"  she  said.  "  But  no!  those  are  not 
my  husband's  teeth." 

Very  many  people  who  knew  St.  George  well  swore 
that  McHugh  was  he.  Their  size,  weight,  shape,  voice, 
all  were  exactly  alike,  even  to  a  peculiar  twitching  of  the 
muscles  about  the  eyes.  But  for  the  loss  of  the  finger 
and  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  nothing  could  have  saved 
the  man  from  having  a  wife  and  family  foisted  upon  him, 
in  addition  to  those  he  already  possessed.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that,  outside  the  pages  of  a  sensational 
novel,  such  a  thing  has  rarely  happened. 

The  public  have  ceased  to  bestow  any  more  thought 
upon  Virginia  Morosini  and  her  coachman.  She  is  left 
to  dwell  over  beer  saloons,  with  the  very  choice  associates 
with  whom  she  is  obliged  to  be  content,  since  they  best 
please  her  husband.  The  very  latest  gossip  is  that  she 
has  received  an  offer  to  go  upon  the  stage  at  Niblo's,  at  a 
salary  of  $500  a  week.  What  wealth  for  the  ex-coach- 
man! He  could  lord  it  with  the  best  of  the  husbands  of 
hard-working  actresses — the  poor  creatures  who  support  so 
many  idle  men,  and  get  more  curses  than  kisses  for  pay. 
The  Morosini  family  are  greatly  to  be  pitied.  Their 
home  is  broken  up,  the  mother  nearly  or  quite  insane, 
and  all  this  caused  by  a  willful,  foolish  girl. 

A  far  different  case,  and  one  calling  for  great  pity,  is  that 
of  Bebe  Vining,  the  bright  little  soubrette  of  the  Grau  Ope- 
ra Company.  She  is  an  innocent,  unsuspecting  young  girl, 
yet  in  her  teens,  who  was  courted  and  married  by  Mr.  De 
Wolf,  a  fascinating  and  handsome  man,  but  who  un- 
fortunately forgot  to  mention  to  her  the  little  fact  that  he 
already  possessed  a  wife  and  child,  with  whom  he  was 
supposed,  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  benedict,  to  be 
living  in  the  most  amicable  manner.  He  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  swindling  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  lodged  in  jail  while  in  his  honeymoon  with 
poor  Bebe,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  poor  girl  learned 
how  she  had  been  fooled.  He  was  wedded  to  the  actress 
on  a  Saturday — and  spent  the  night  of  the  previous 
Saturday  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  was  as  affectionate 
as  ever.  His  marriage  with  Bebe  took  place  in  church, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  Bebe's  sister 
being  bridesmaid.  Just  before  the  ceremony  he  begged 
to  be  excused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  up  to  the 
altar,  knelt  down,  and  had  a  nice  little  prayer  all  by  him- 
self. 

Heaven  knows  he  needed  it,  the  wretch !  but  oh,  the 
coolness  of  the  whole  proceeding! 

Of  course,  now  they  say  he's  insane. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  rich  men  here,  who  spend  their 
money  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  There  is  Mr.  Richard  Bur- 
dell,  who  spends  his  life  on  the  Chicago  Limited  Express, 
riding  back  and  forth  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
He  has  a  stateroom,  and  claims  that  he  is  as  well  served 
as  he  would  be  in  a  first-class  hotel.    His  expenses  are 


about  $35  a  day.  He  says  he  has  exhausted  most  kinds 
of  excitement,  and  that  this  beats  yachting  or  anything 
else  he  has  tried,  and  that  he  meets  the  best  people, 
both  of  this  country  and  Europe,  on  the  cars.  He  has 
been  living  this  way  for  three  months,  and  it  has  not  yet 
palled  upon  his  jaded  taste. 

I  wonder  how  the  excitement  of  hunting  out  a  few 
worthy  struggling  women  and  children,  and  giving  them 
a  place  in  the  world,  would  affect  him.  He  has  an  income 
of  $90,000. 

The  belles  keep  up  their  riding  as  constantly  as  they 
did  at  the  summer  resorts.  The  fashionable  riding-mas- 
ters say  we  are  becoming  as  great  a  nation  of  horsemen 
and  horsewomen  as  the  English.  The  papas  have  grown 
cautious,  though,  and  the  handsome  and  stylish  groom  is 
not  so  often  seen.  They  were  even  more  dangerous  than 
the  coachman.  So  many  opportunities,  along  shady 
paths,  for  a  tete-a-tete!  So  the  more  prudent  fathers  have 
decided  that  the  groom  must  go,  and  my  young  lady 
takes  her  rides  shorn  of  much  of  her  grandeur.  It  is  not 
only  as  a  beast  of  burden  that  the  fashionable  ladies  take 
an  interest  in  the  horse;  they  have  been  betting  freely 
this  summer  at  Saratoga. 

Mr.  Fred  Gebhardt  has  sailed  for  Europe,  taking  with 
him  some  of  his  finest  horses.  Gossip  says  he  is  studying 
for  the  stage,  and  will  appear  with  Mrs.  Langtry.  He 
may  appear  with  her,  but  I  don't  believe  it  will  be  on  the 
stage. 

Mapleson  will  begin  his  opera  season  in  November. 
He  expects  to  reach  San  Francisco  about  the  first  of 
March.  He  has  Patti,  Scalchi,  Nilsson  and  Nevada.  So 
you  will  have  them,  together  with  the  other  song-birds,  in 
the  spring. 

Joaquin  Miller  has  written  a  new  play,  entitled  Tally 
Ho,  and  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Hank 
Monk,  the  stage-driver. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  have  little  girls  for  bridesmaids, 
and  the  bride  and  groom  who  possess  the  largest  number 
of  little  nieces  and  sisters  are  the  happiest,  because  the 
more  they  have  the  more  fashionable  they  are. 

Gorgeous  garters  are  the  latest  fashionable  caper,  and 
are  on  exhibition  as  openly  as  bracelets.  Those  of  em- 
broidery and  lace  are  not  so  new,  but  the  silver  ones  are 
just  the  thing,  and  have  quite  taken  the  place  of  the  arm- 
bangle.  I  must  correct  that — not  taken  the  place,  only 
taken  the  bangles.  Grieve  not,  O  youth  who  hast  con- 
tributed to  a  lady's  bracelet !  When  you  no  longer  see  it 
or  hear  its  melodious  tinkling,  be  not  down-hearted,  or 
think  it  thrown  aside.  It  is  only  exchanged,  and  jingles 
unseen. 

The  silver  garters  are  very  expensive,  the  bands  being 
pliable,  not  in  a  solid  piece,  like  those  worn  on  the  wrist. 

Beside  polishing  the  finger-nails,  there  is  now  a  way  of 
polishing  the  neck  and  arms,  which  is  very  popular  with 
those  who  wear  decollete  dresses.  This  polishing  greatly 
beautifies  the  skin,  while  it  is  absolutely  harmless,  although 
it  involves  some  little  trouble.  The  arms  and  neck  are 
first  thoroughly  rubbed  with  rose-water;  when  this  has 
been  rubbed  off.  the  arms  and  shoulders  are  covered 
with  cold  cream,  which  must  remain  on  about  fifteen 
minutes.  This  is  then  wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  soft 
flannel.  A  final  rubbing  with  the  finest,  baby-powder  is 
given.  This  finishes  the  operation.  It  gives  the  skin  a 
wonderfully  fine  and  beautiful  texture.  If  you  go  to  a 
professional  polisher,  she  will  charge  you  a  dollar  or  two 
for  what  can  be  done  at  home  with  very  little  trouble; 
and  I  assure  you  all  they  do  is  what  I  have  described, 
only  they  understand  the  good  of  vigorous  rubbing. 

One  of  the  prettiest  fashions  is  the  wearing  of  fancy 
aprons.  They  are  made  of  all  kinds  of  material,  from 
satin  to  book-muslin.  Indian  mull  makes  lovely  thin 
ones.  They  may  be  made  plain,  or  as  dressy  as  possible, 
and  give  a  pretty  finish  to  a  plain  dress.  One  I  saw  for 
sale  was  of  fine  ottoman  silk,  covered  with  oriental  net  lace, 
with  lace  on  the  edge  to  match.  A  cascade  of  lace  was 
on  the  right  side,  and  the  girdle  was  made  of  braided 
chenille  cord,  with  tassel-trimmed  ends.  Another  lovely 
little  one  was  of  pale  blue  surah,  with  the  bib  and  apron 
cut  in  one  piece.  It  was  plaited  at  the  waist  portion  to 
fit  the  figure,  while  the  right  side  of  the  skirt  was  draped 
with  a  long  flat  bow.  The  entire  apron  was  edged  with 
rich  embroidery,  and  trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon.  La- 
dies who  paint  or  embroider  can  make  charming  aprons 
for  themselves.  For  instance,  suppose  you  take  a  piece 
of  blue  satin,  and  paint  a  spray  of  wild  roses,  starting 
from  the  corner  and  running  across  the  front;  or  a  bunch 
of  scarlet  poppies  in  one  corner  of  a  black  or  old  gold 
satin.  There  are  many  ways  for  ladies  to  make  these 
pretty  little  things,  which  add  so  much  to  the  toilet. 

There  is  a  new  "  lazy  glove  "  of  undressed  kid,  which 
has  no  buttons.  The  necessary  narrowing  at  the  wrist  is 
obtained  by  fitting  in  an  elastic,  which  stretches  as 
required,  and  then  settles  in  place.  The  Argosy  is  new. 
It  fastens  with  a  lacer  finished  with  tassels,  which  is  held 
by  a  spring  clasp,  so  that  the  lacer  need  only  be  drawn 
to  fasten  the  glove,  without  tying  or  any  trouble  whatever; 
and  the  tassels  make  a  pretty  finish. 

A  new  and  pretty  way  to  trim  evening  dresses,  and 
which  almbst  any  lady  can  do  for  herself,  is  to  take  cord 
(not  too  fine,  and  round),  and  arrange  it  so  as  to  form  out- 
lines of  leaves  and  flowers,  filling  in  the  centers  with  pearls 
and  crystal  beads.   The  same  idea  may  be  earned  out  in 


jet,  or  the  many  colored  beads  now  to  be  had.    A  r 
ural  leaf  may  be  taken,  laid  on  paper,  the  outlines  dm 
and  then  cut  out.    Place  on  it  your  material,  and  baste 
the  cord  the  same  shape,  afterward  filling  in  the  beads. 
Use  the  cord  only  for  stems. 

Among  the  new  flowers  this  fall  are  some  that  are  ex- 
quisite, particularly  the  shaded  autumn  leaves  in  velvet. 
Gauze  daisies  with  gilt  and  green  centers  and  shaded 
green  leaves,  sprays  of  peacocks'  eyes  with  tinsel  leaves 
and  gilt  butterflies,  are  among  the  novelties.  Gilt  should 
be  used  very  sparingly,  as  it  gives  a  tawdry  look,  although 
some  of  the  new  bonnets  are  made  almost  entirely  of  gilt 
tissue  over  bright  colors. 

Many  of  the  imported  dresses  have  the  long  sharp  point 
in  the  waist,  and  nearly  all  are  some  kind  of  combination — 
silk  and  velvet,  two  shades  of  velvet,  or  wool  and  velvet. 
For  evening  dresses  the  trains  are  extremely  long,  and  are 
worn  always,  except  where  one  expects  to  dance;  then  it 
is  allowable  to  have  them  dancing  length.  There  is  a 
pearl  embroidered  net,  and  large  pearl  beads  to  edge  it, 
that  makes  lovely  over-draping  for  evening  dresses. 

Many  young  ladies  lean  more  and  more  toward  the 
style  of  the  young  men — copying,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
coats,  hats,  collars,  shirt-bosoms,  studs,  and  even  boots. 
When  winter  comes,  and  both  belles  and  beaux  don  their 
long  overcoats,  you  will  have  some  trouble  to  tell  which 
is  Jane  and  which  is  John.  If  I  pursue  this  subject,  I 
may  get  into  trouble  and  be  blown  up,  which  reminds  me 
of  the  reply  made  by  a  cautious  father  to  his  son,  when 
he  refused  to  give  him  money  to  invest  in  a  silver  mine: 
"  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  don't  you  go  to  fooling  around  a 
silver  mine  until  you  know  whether  it's  loded  or  not." 

Celia. 


AN  EASTERN  INDIAN  STORY. 


Lo,  an  impoverished  aborigine  who  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition at  a  New  York  dime  museum  for  the  past  three  or 
four  moons,  escaped  from  his  wigwam  in  Canal  street  the 
other  day,  and  betook  himself  to  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  East  Side.  Puck  thus  veraciously  describes 
what  followed :  Patiently  following  the  iron  trail  of  the 
pale-face  car  conductor,  he  soon  found  himself  on  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  the  populous  region  which  lies  east 
of  Broadway  and  south  of  Cooper  Union. 

A  large  and  brilliantly  lighted  building  attracted  his 
attention.  He  entered,  approached  the  glittering  counter 
at  its  further  end,  and  exchanged  four  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum for  its  equivalent  in  firewater.  Then,  having  exe- 
cuted a  few  steps  of  the  treaty  dance,  he  again  sought  the 
street  and  made  his  way  down  town  with  elastic  tread, 
followed  by  a  hooting  and  ragged  contingent. 

A  gentlemen  with  a  glittering  silk  hat  and  radiant  shirt- 
stud  shook  hands  with  him,  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Bull, 
and  invited  him  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.  But  he  de- 
clined, and  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  call  on  his  pale-face 
brother,  the  great  sachem  near  the  big  water.  On,  on  he 
sped,  stopping  now  and  then  to  place  his  ear  to  the  ground 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  no  pursuers  were  on  his 
track.  He  reached  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  and  stealthily 
approached  the  entrance  for  foot  passengers. 

Meantime,  there  was  a  great  commotion  at  the  museum 
when  it  became  known  that  Lo  had  disappeared  from  his 
wigwam.  The  Learned  Pig's  nose  was  rubbed  in  an 
old  ulster  belonging  to  the  warlike  chief,  and  then  the 
intelligent  beast  started  on  the  trail,  followed  by  the 
curiosities  and  chief  attaches  of  the  dime  museum. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  when  this  strange  pro- 
cession, headed  by  the  Learned  Pig,  passed  through  the 
portals  of  the  bridge.  Along  the  heights  they  made 
their  way,  and  there  was  seen  in  the  distance  the  form  of 
the  missing  savage.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  a  cor- 
ner house.  He  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  thought  and  a 
tattered  blanket.  A  half-circle  of  Brooklynites  stood 
about  him  at  a  respectful  distance,  gazing  curiously  at 
him. 

Just  as  the  pursuers  made  their  way  through  this  throng, 
the  pig  snorting  and  the  fat  woman  gasping,  the  door  of 
the  corner  house  opened  and  a  stoutly  built  gentleman 
emerged  and  said : 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  Brooklyn,  I  thank  you  for  this 
demonstration  in  my  honor.    It  seems  to  me  proper  " 

But  the  crowd  never  learned  what  his  ideas  of  propriety 
were,  for  the  Indian  was  dancing  the  Philadelphia  dance 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  calling  upon  his  brother,  the  great 
pale-face  chief,  to  embrace  him.  The  embrace  did  not 
come  off.  The  speaker  retreated  precipitately,  and  shut 
the  door.  The  museum  fell  upon  the  aborigine,  and 
made  him  ready  for  captivity. 

"What  made  him  come  over  to  see  Mayor  Low?" 
inquired  a  leading  and  long-haired  citizen. 

"  Same  name, "gasped  the  lecturer.  "Got  full ;  thought 
Low  was  his  brother;  got  away  from  us,  'n'  came  over 
here.    That's  all.    You  see,  his  name's  Lo,  too." 


"Got  a  fire  in  the  parlor  stove,  eh?"  he  queried,  as  he 
backed  up  to  it  and  spread  his  coat-tails  apart. 

"  Yes,  Samuel;  the  evenings  are  getting  chilly." 

"  Y-e-s,  a  fire  feels  raythergood.  I  wasa-thinking  that 
after  I'd  fed  the  hogs  you'n  I  would  " 

Here  he  stoppedand  began  to  jump  up  and  down  and 
tear  his  hair  and  damage  his  hat,  and  after  a  minute  he 
pulled  the  stove  over  and  rushed  lor  water  to  quench  the 
fire. 

"  Mercy  sakes  alive  !  but  are  you  mad?  " 

"Hannerl — oh,  Hanner!  dowse  her  out!  dowse  her! 
Call  for  the  police!" 

"  Samuel  Collins,  have  you  gone  crazy? " 

"Crazy!  Never!  You  back-action,  double-jointed 
duplex  idiot;  but  I  had  hidden  $20,000  in  greenbacks  in 
that  stove  and  you've  kindled  a  fire  on  top  of  it !  We  are 
knocked  out — gone  up — busted  to  blazes,  and  I  go  to  the 
barn  to  cut  my  throat  with  a  razor! " — Detroit  Free  Press. 


HE  SAN  FR 


SOCIKTY. 


The  coming  of  the  rainy  season  seems  to  have  fully  inaugu- 
rated the  routine  of  pleasure,  anil  gives  promise  of  a  very  gay 
winter. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  entertainments  at  private  houses  thus 
far  have  been  confined  to  dinner  parties  and  informal  receptions; 
but  the  air  is  full  of  rumors  of  grander  doings  in  the  near  future. 

The  numerous  clubs  of  our  city  are  ottering  delightful  evenings 
to  their  numerous  friends,  in  the  way  of  drama  and  dancing. 

The  most  important  recent  event  in  our  social  world  has  been 
the  sale  of  the  Hearst  mansion,  on  Van  Ness  avenue,  to  Mr.  R.  R. 
Thompson,  of  Alameda.  While  we  welcome  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  to  their  new  palatial  home,  we  deeply  regret  the  loss 
of  Mrs.  Hearst  from  among  us,  whom  we  hoped  had  come  to  stay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe  will  soon  throw  the  doors  of  their 
new  house  on  Van  Ness  avenue  wide  open  to  the  fashionable 
world,  and  entertain  very  lavishly. 

The  Crockers  promise  a  gr«nd  farewell  entertainment  to  their 
many  friends  Ijefore  leaving  for  New  York,  where  they  intend  to 
spend  the  winter.  As  they  are  talking  of  purchasing  a  home  in 
the  East,  we  will  soon  have  as  little  of  their  society  as  that  of 
the  Mills  family,  and  the  mansion  on  the  hill  will  be  as  deserted 
as  Millbrae,  unless  some  younger  members  of  the  family  put  out 
the  latch-string. 

Mrs.  Fair's  elegant  home  was  thrown  open  again  on  Thursday 
evening  to  a  large  number  of  guests,  being  simply  the  occasion 
of  returning  calls  after  the  formal  musicale  of  last  week;  but  the 
music  and  elaborate  supper  made  it  rather  pretentious.  It  has 
become  quite  an  established  form  to  return  party  visits  the  week 
after  formal  invitations,  and  to  expect  an  elegant  reception. 

All  the  fashionable  world  seemed  to  be  at  the  Baldwin  Theater 
on  Monday  evening,  to  witness  the  first  representation  of  Called 
Back;  and  the  toilets  were  most  elaborate.  Those  who  have- 
read  the  story  and  seen  the  play  express  themselves  as  sadly  dis- 
appointed in  the  latter.    Moral— Don't  read. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wilder,  Division  Superintendent  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Snyder  on  the 
1st  of  this  month,  at  the  home  ol  Mi>s  Snyder's  parents,  at  Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin.  After  a  wedding  tour  through  the  eastern 
States,  including  a  visit  to  the  former  home  of  Mr.  Wilder,  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  they  will  come  to  reside  permanently  at  Oak- 
land. Mrs.  Wil,  ler  was  for  three  years  a  teacher  at  the  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary  of  lienicia,  where  she  was  universally  beloved. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Fanny  Fargo,  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  P>.  largo,  to  Levin  Rose,  son  of  L.  J.  Rose,  the  well- 
known  viticulturist  of  San  Gabriel  Mission,  Los  Angeles  county. 
The  wedding  w  ill  take  place  in  January. 

Mrs.  Hen  Iloliday  is  said  to  be  engaged  to  Mr.  J.  Griswald. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Air.  I'erry  A.  Selby  and  Mrs. 
Macondray,  widow  of  the  late  Fred  W.  Macondray,  and  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Atherton.  The  wedding  will  not  take  place  until  the 
prospective  groom  reaches  his  majority. 

Miss  Fannie  Meyer,  daughter  of  .Mr.  Alathias  Meyer,  is  engaged 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Meyer. 

The  Western  Addition  Social  and  Literary  Club  gave  a  de- 
lightful entertainment  on  Wednesday  evening,  to  a  crowded 
house,  at  Saratoga  Hall.  They  intend  giving  Balfe's  operetta  of 
the  Sleeping  Queen  in  December. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  their  first  concert  of  the  sea- 
son at  Piatt's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Piatt's  Hall  is 
too  small  for  such  tremendous  orchestral  effects.  They  are  be- 
wildering and  overpowering  to  the  auditors.  If  the  Wagnerian 
slam-bang  is  to  be  the  music  of  the  future,  why  not  let  the  future 
take  care  of  it,  and  give  us  milder  pabulum  for  our  untutored 
brains? 

The  Trinity  School,  1 534  Mission  street,  give  their  garden 
party  this  afternoon,  and  a  musicale,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman,  in  the  evening,  to  be  followed  by  a  dance.  The 
programmes  bear  the  names  of  Miss  Sanderson,  Miss  Holliday, 
Miss  Conner,  Mrs.  Charles  'Poland,  Mr.  Ugo  Talbo,  and  Master 
Edgar  Strauss.  The  proceeds  are  for  the  benefit  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Reverend  K.  P..  Spaulding  is  rector. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  and  daughter,  accompanied  by  Major 
Truman  as  far  as  Ogden,  left  here  on  Tuesday  for  a  visit  to  the 
East. 

Miss  Fannie  Isabel  Sherrick,  the  St.  Louis  poetess,  left  last 
wnk  lor  Denver,  after  a  long  visit  to  this  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hedvin  (nee  McMullin)  have  engaged 
apartments  for  the  w  inter  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills  is  on  the  way  home. 

Governor  Stoneman  has  leased  the  Merrick  property,  in  Sacra- 
mento, for  two  years. 

Mrs.  Mesick  and  daughter  will  spend  the  winter  in  this  city. 

Senator  Fair  has  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe.  His 
health  is  said  to  lie  improved. 

ludge  Sawyer  returned  from  Oregon  on  Monday. 

\\\  and  Mrs.  T.  II.  Goodman  returned  from  the  East  on  Tues- 
day, and  will  remain  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Dewey  returned  to  this  city  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Isaac  Hecht  and  daughter  are  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Maynard  and  daughter -Miss  Houston— returned 
to  the  Palace  for  the  winter  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Pool  have  gone  East, 

Mrs.  Barclay  Henley,  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  in  the  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  I-)stee  and  their  daughter,  Miss  Maud, 
have  left  their  home  at  Napa,  and  will  winter  at  the  Palace. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Florence,  returned 
from  New  York  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmeidell  will  occupy  their  new  resi- 
dence, at  the  corner  of  Leavenworth  and  Post,  in  November. 

Honorable  William  T.  Wallace  has  returned  from  Eureka. 

Mrs.  Kinkcad,  wife  of  ex-Governor  Kinkead  of  Nevada,  and 
newly  appointed  Governor  of  Alaska,  is  at  the  Palace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. James  V.Coleman  return  home  from  Europe  this 
week. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  family  will  return  to  their  Harri- 
son street  home  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  have  returned  from  their  visit  to 
ex-Governor  Downey,  at  Los  Angeles. 

Hon.  |ohn  Uidwefl,  of  Chico,  is  at  the  Occidental. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hatch  has  returned  to  the  Berkshire,  after  a 
visit  to  San  lose. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  has  gone  to  Virginia  City. 

The  aged  mother  of  Senator  Jones  is  said  to  be  totally  blind. 

Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet  has  returned  to  her  home  at  San'.Matco. 

Adelaide  Ristori,  who  will  appear  in  English  tragedy  in  Phila- 
delphia next  month,  is  in  her  seventieth  year. 

Lawrence  Barrett  is  a  grandfather.  The  cable  announced  the 
fact  to  him  w  hile  in  Oregon.  1 1  is  oldest  daughter  married  Baron 
Herman  Von  Roedcr,  and  lives  in  Germany. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  struggle  over  the  admittance 
of  a  young  lady  into  the  University  of  Zurich.  Now  there  are 
twenty  American  girls  there,  on  equal  terms  with  the  male 
students. 

Ex-Senator  Newton  Booth  left  for  Indiana  on  Sunday  last,  to 
engage  in  the  political  campaign  there.  GALE. 


The  attention  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  bank 
cashiers  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  Worth  has 
just  introduced  the  fashion  of  fastening  evening  costumes 
all  the  way  down  the  front  with  precious  stones.  A  din- 
ner-gown lately  made  by  him  for  a  princess  was  fastened 
by  a  series  of  long  narrow  clasps  of  sapphires;  another 
has  clasps  studded  with  rubies  or  tonjuoises,  the  color 
matching  that  of  the  gown;  and  seed  pearl  embroidery  is 
to  be  the  fashionable  trimming. — Philadelphia  Neivs. 


SPORTING. 


Yachting  is  pretty  nearly  done  for  1X84,  and  soon  the  majority 
of  the  pleasure-craft  will  be  in  winter  quarters.  The  winds  are 
light  and  unreliable,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cruise  of  the  San 
Francisco  Club  to-day  and  to-morrow  will  be  the  last  of  any  ex- 
tent. Commodore  Harrison's  sailing  orders  call  for  a  start  from 
the  clubhouse  at  4 :  30  p.  in.,  when  the  tide  serves  favorably  for  a 
run  to  Yallejo.  At  noon  on  Sunday  the  start  for  home  will  be 
made;  and,  instead  of  trying  rate  of  sailing,  the  fleet  will  maneu- 
ver in  San  Pablo  bay,  according  to  directions  from  the  flagship. 

<  1  ■nmiodore  Caduc,  of  the  Pacific  Glut),  w  ill  not  issue  his  orders 
for  the  club's  closing  day  on  the  first  Saturday  of  November  until 
he  can  form  some  idea  of  what  the  weather  will  be.  If  favorable 
breezes  are  promised,  a  trip  around  fifteen-fathom  buoy  is  pro- 
jected; if  not,  a  little  procession  in  the  channel  and  the  usual 
festivities  at  the  clubhouse  will  form  the  programme  for  the 
wind-up. 

The  Casco  has  been  covered  with  canvas,  hull  and  all,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  weather-wear  this  winter. 

The  Lurline  is  the  only  boat  whose  owners  have  definitely  de- 
cided upon  cruising  during  the  winter.  Spreckels  brothers  have 
numerous  plans  for  hunting  and  lislimg  excursions  up  the  river 
and  out  to  the  Farallones. 

There  is  a  demand  for  sloops,  to  be  used  as  shooting-boxes 
during  the  winter. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  Honorable  J.V.Cole- 
man's new  yacht,  now  building  in  New  York  for  these  waters, 
that  I  wrote  to  Dick  Ogden,  well  known  among  old-time  yachts- 
men here,  for  an  opinion,  to  be  based  on  his  experience  with 
Pacific  coast  wind  and  water.  The  following  is  Dick's  exhaustive 
reply: 

My  Deak  Friar:   ^  ours  of  the  25th  ultimo  was  duly  to  hand, 

and  in  compliance  I  devoted  last  Saturday  to  a  visit  to  Driscoll's 
shipyard  at  Green  point,  where  the  yacht  Carmelita  is  building 
for  Air.  Coleman,  of  San  Francisco.  I  was  accompanied  by 
Rear  Admiral  Uhler,  who'agreed  with  me  in  most  points,  and  he 
is  a  competent  judge,  from  his  experience  in  western  waters.  The 
Carmelita  is  ceiled,  planked,  decked,  and  is  rapidly  progressing 
to  completion,  with  a  view  to  being  dispatched  for  your  bay  at 
an  early  date.  She  is  the  model  and  design  of  Mr.  A.Carey  Smith, 
a  well  and  favorably  known  yacht  designer  here,  who  has  turned 
out  some  very  nice  craft.  She  is  a  departure  from  all  ideas  of  a 
San  Francisco  builder,  and  is  purely  ol  thecoming  type  of  eastern 
yachts;  that  is,  admirers  of  the  cutter  model  say  it  is  the  com- 
ing type.  There  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  to  introduce  cut- 
teis  by  the  admirers  of  everything  English,  and  a  great  claim  is 
made  by  the  very  few  that  own  them  for  their  speed  and  sea- 
worthiness, which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  to 
justify  such  claim.  The  Carmelita  will  be  a  very  pretty  craft, 
will  show  a  fine  finish,  and  all  the  improvements  and  fine  metal 
work  that  can  be  turned  out  here;  but  I  doubt  if  she  can  carry 
her  sail  in  San  Francisco  bay.  She  is  about  75  feet  long,  16  feet 
beam,  10  feet  deep,  and  has  a  deep  keel,  on  which  is  to  lie  tacked 
several  tons  of  lead.  'That  she  will  be  stylish  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, and  she  may  prove  an  excellent  sea  boat;  but  her  great 
draught  will  prevent  her  from  being  handy  in  the  bay  or  on  an 
up-river  cruise.  I  think  Mr.  Coleman  could  have  built  a  yacht 
much  more  suitable  for  San  Francisco  at  North  lieach  or 
the  Potrero.  His  boat  will  not  have  a  very  roomy  interior,  on 
account  of  her  narrow  beam  and  sharp  ends,  but  being  flush  and 
having  no  house  will  give  her  freedeckroom.  She  may  be  set  down 
as  a  cutter  model,  schooner  rigged.  She  will  make  your  fleet 
follow  her  in  light  winds  that  she  can  carry  to;  but  when  it 
comes  to  your  regulation  summer  afternoon  "snorters,"  look  out 
lor  wet  feet  and  broken  crockery  to  leeward.  She  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  up  if  the  spars  now  planned  are  put  into  her,  and  I 
expressed  myself  accordingly  to  the  builder.  Noeastern  modeler, 
builder  or  sail-maker  can  be  told  anything,  however.  New  York 
bay  is  their  world,  and  they  will  rig  and  spar  and  model  accord- 
ingly. The  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Coleman  w  ill  have  a  beauti- 
ful yacht,  with  all  modern  improvements;  but  either  Matthew 
Turner,  Hilly  Stone  or  Sam  Hall  could  model  and  build  him  one 
much  better  adapted  to  home  use,  at  less  cost,  and  in  just  as  quick 

time.  Thisismy  opinion  of  the  Carmelita:  but  with  no  accidents, 

you  will  be  able  lo  judge  for  yourself  by  the  time  spring  zephyrs 
begin  to  wave  the  grass  on  the  Marin  hills,  and  your  clubs  com- 
mence their  preparations  for  the  summer's  fun.    Yours  truly, 

'•  Ogden." 

Mr.  Ogden  s  letter  also  contained  a  laughable  skit  about  the 
adventures  of  Edward  S.  Stokes,  Larry  Jerome,  and  a  crowd  of 
newspaper  fellows,  on  the  former's  yacht,  the  Fra  Diavolo.  While 
cruising  up  the  sound,  at  night,  tney  struck  a  rock  three  miles 
from  shore.  In  endeavoring  to  make  land  in  small  boats  sev- 
eral of  the  party  stranded  on  the  marsh,  half  a  mile  from  terra 
firnia.  Some  put  back  and  camped  in  the  half-Idled  Diavolo, 
and  those  that  did  make  shore  found  themselves  five  miles  from 
any  habitation.  After  a  battle  with  a  bull-dog  they  managed 
to  reach  the  railroad  track,  and  flagged  a  night  train  with  a  red 
light  contrived  of  a  candle-end  anil  the  undershirt  of  one  of  the 
parly  addicted  to  scarlet  flannels. 

'Tne  canoeists  are  increasing  in  numbers  very  rapidly,  and  are- 
preparing  for  their  coming  season  with  unusual  vigor. 


The  University  baseball  team  has  been  playing  with  a  nine 
from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  at  Berkeley. 

A  diamond  field  is  being  laid  out  at  the  corner  of  Fjghth 
and  Market  streets. 

The  Merions  secured  the  biggest  total  in  last  Saturday's 
cricket  match. 


The  whistle  of  ducks  and  the  bark  of  migrating  geese  has 
been  pleasant  music  in  the  ears  of  the  hunters  ever  since  this 
week  opened  with  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  quail  fields  are  deserted 
for  the  marshes.  Good  bags  are  reported  from  all  the  adjacent 
shooting  grounds. 

The  wet  weather  has  retired  the  athletes  during  the  week,  and 
miscellaneous  news  is  scarce. 

With  the  approach  to  completion  of  their  new  quarters,  the 
Olympic  boys  are  becoming  active,  and  are  planning  a  field  day 
for  the  latter  part  of  November,  in  which  Meyers,  the  great 
sprinter  from  the  Manhattan  Club,  of  New  York,  will  be  "the 
strong  attraction. 

'The  Bay  City  wheelmen  put  in  Sunday  by  exploring  Santa 
Rosa. 

The  Olympic  Club  has  resigned  from  the  National  Association. 

The  "Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Athletic  Asssociation "  has  at 
last  been  organized.  C.  L.  Ebner  is  the  President,  and  the 
Olympic,  Merion,  Athletic,  Ncmean,  Acme,  and  Bay  City  clubs 
are  represented  on  the  roll. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Coursing  Club  has  decided  on  holding  its 
fall  meeting  at  Merced,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  November. 

The  100-bird  match  between  Parrott  and  Routier  was  shot  at 
Sacramento  (21  yards  rise),  on  the  12th  instant.  'The  birds  were 
a  bad  tame  lot,  and  Parrott  had  no  trouble  in  making  the  extra- 
ordinary score  of  04  to  Rentier's  84. 

The  $3,000  trot  between  Guy  Wilkes  and  Adair,  at  the  Bay 
District  track  last  Saturday,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  former 
in  three  straight  heads;  2:20  was  beaten  (for  the  first  time  this 
season)  by  three-quarters  of  a  second.  Friar  Tuck. 


I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty; 
I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  duty. 
Was  then  thy  dream  a  shadowy  lie? 
'Toil  on,  sad  heart,  courageously, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thy  dream  to  be 
A  noonday  light  and  truth  to  thee. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


'.'The  trouble  with  the  artists  of  San  Francisco,"  said  one  of 
them  to  me,  the  other  day,  "  is  not  the  lack  of  art-lovers,  but  of 
patrons.  I  know,"  he  hastened  to  add,  as  he  observed  a  quiet 
smile  which  had  fastened  itself  on  mv  usually  sober  countenance, 
"  that  this  sounds  like  one  of  Mr.  Pickering's  axiomatic  edito- 
rials; but,  like  them  it  is  not  to  be  easily  contradicted." 

"Certainly  not,"  I  assented,  in  an  inoffensive  tone;  "but  will 
you  kindly  give  me  a  more  full  and  explicit  expression  of  your 
views  regarding  the  late  depression  in  art  affairs?" 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  a  good  many  things  have  contributed 
toward  knocking  the  bottom  out  of  the  picture  market  and  dis- 
couraging the  artists.  In  the  first  place,  when  our  millionaires 
began  to  build  and  tit  up  their  mansions  several  years  ago,  they, 
of  course,  wanted  as  many  good  pictures  as  they  could  conve- 
niently use  on  their  walls;  and  so  the  best  local  artists  were 
kept  busy  for  a  long  time,  though  a  large  number  of  foreign 
painters  came  in  for  their  share  of  patronage.  Hearing  of  the 
fortunes  that  were  being  realized  by  the  sale  of  pictures  in  this 
city,  the  eastern  artists  pricked  up  their  ears  and  picked  up  their 
traveling-bags,  ami  made  for  this  coast  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 
'Two  or  three  of  them  did  pretty  well,  and  had  wisdom  enough  to 
go  back  East  when  their  sales  began  to  lall  off,  which  was  the 
case,  naturally  enough,  in  the  course  of  time.  Others  remained, 
and  are  here  yet,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  can't  get 
away.  While  it  lasted,  the  demand  for  every  sort  of  painting 
that  might  be  daubed  upon  canvas  was  a  bonanza  for  the  artists. 
Those  were  the  days  when  copies  of  Bierstadt,  Rosenthal,  Tav- 
crnier,  Hill,  and  others  well-known  painters,  were  made  by  sign 
anil  fresco  'artists,'  and  sold  for  nearly  as  much  as  the  originals 
to  the  unsuspecting  and  wholesale  buyers  of  art  works. 

"  Beside  other  bad  results  that  have  followed  this  spasmodic 
sort  of  patronage,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  utterly  spoiled 
many  promising  artists  who  were  then  coming  into  prominence 
here.  I  know  of  one  of  our  well-known  painters  of  recognized 
genius  who  himself  says  that  he  fell  into  a  most  unfortunate 
style  of  hurrying  up  his  work  when  pushed  by  heavy  orders,  and 
who  has  since  almost  lost  his  grip  lor  coloring,  on  account  of  the 
demand,  then  so  prevalent,  for  '  brig!*  '  landscapes  and  'cheerful ' 
interiors.  Now  the  artistic  taste  of  our  moneyed  patrons  has 
improved  to  such  a  marked  extent  that  they  overlook  the  works 
of  those  local  painters  of  ordinary  ability,  and  patronize  the  best 
very  sparingly.  'They  have  an  idea  that  they  must  look  to  Europe 
for  anything  of  real  merit,  and  that  is  why  the  names  of  so  many 
artists  of  little  or  no  reputation  abroad  are  quoted  among  our 
dilettante  as  particularly  praiseworthy,  and  their  high-priced 
works— the  European  artists  have  learned  enough  of  Californians 
to  know  that  they  can  ask  almost  anything  for  a  painting,  and 
get  their  price— are  set  up  as  household  gods.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
from  all  this,  what  discourages  the  artists  here;  but  a  few  of  us, 
who  have  been  kept  alive  by  eastern  orders  for  California  land- 
scapes, are  very  hopeful.  I  think  those  who  stick  it  out  will  in 
time  reap  the  reward  of  patience,  though  at  present  one  would 
have  to  roam  this  peninsula  over  and  over  to  find  an  artist  with 
a  bank  account." 

'The  above  remarks  of  my  paint-mixing  friend  are  given  in  full 
because  they  so  aptly  set  lorth  the  condition  of  art  affairs  in  San 
I'rancisco.  However,  as  I  said  in  my  last  week's  article,  we  are 
hopeful  of  better  things  for  the  future. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  Palette  Club  will  have  an  exhibition 
some  time  before  Christmas.  President  Ta vernier  tells  me  it 
may  be  given  about  the  middle  of  November;  but  as  this  would 
conflict  with  the  Rosenthal  display,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Palette  Club  exhibition  will  not  come  off  before  the  first  of  De- 
cember. It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  the  managers  of  the 
latter  ailair  will  not  insist  on  the  suicidal  plan  of  having  the  two 
exhibitions  occur  at  the  same  time,  as  I  hear  it  is  proposed  by 
some  of  the  artists.  And  beside  that,  a  "winter  exhibition,"  as 
it  is  to  be  called,  should  be  given  in  a  winter  month,  to  sound 
well.  It  has  not  yet  been  settled  where  the  Palette  Club's  dis- 
play will  be  made,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  a  hall  with  a  good 
light  in  the  daytime,  outside  of  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association 
The  rooms  of  the  club  are  too  small  to  give  an  extensive  exhi- 
bition, and  a  repetition  of  the  crush  at  its  former  display  is 
sought  to  be  avoided  this  time.  'The  selection  of  a  large,  well- 
lighted  suite  in  the  Phelan  Building  will  perhaps  be  made  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  Nearly  all  the  painters  of  the  club  have 
one  or  two  good  works,  in  a  finished  or  partially  finished  state, 
which  will  be  kept  ready  for  the  exhibition,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  material. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Art  Association  are  not  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  receiving  books  as  prizes  in  the  proposed  regular 
drawings  of  the  society,  and  think  that  pictures  only  are  suitable 
for  the  awards.  As  I  understand  the  intentions  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  books  to  be  offered  for  prizes  are  to  lie  works  on  art, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  books,  if  by  standard  authors, 
are  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose  named.  'They  will,  if  prop- 
erly read,  be  instrumental  in  imparling  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
art,  a  keener  appreciation  of  its  beauties,  and  afford  a  closer 
acquaintanceship  with  the  masters  of  the  various  ancient  and 
modern  schools.  A  carefully  studied  volume  of  Ruskin  will 
open  the  eyes  of  an  amateur  to  what  constitutes  a  perfect  paint- 
ing quicker  than  a  ramble  through  the  great  art  repositories  of 
Europe,  where  the  unversed  visitor  sees  both  the  true  and  the 
false,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  them  apart.  By  all  means, 
let  these  works  be  distributed.  They  will  not  fail  to  be  of  some 
benefit,  and  we  Californians  are  not  so  wise  in  art  matters  that 
we  can  aflord  to  scorn  their  teachings. 

Messrs.  Stanton  and  Tavernicr  are  the  inventors  of  a  new  pro- 
cess of  painting  on  glass,  which  is  to  make  their  fortunes  in  the 
course  of  lime;  that  is,  if  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who  pos- 
sesses a  brush  and  an  easel  doesn't  take  to  imitating  it.  A 
number  of  paintings  on  a  small  scale  have  been  made  by  the 
discoverers  of  the  process.  'The  colors  are  worked  011  both  sides  of 
the  glass,  and  some  very  pretty  effects  have  been  produced. 
Stanton  is  particularly  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  "good  thing." 

Worcs  has  been  sketching  in  Chinatown  during  the  past  week. 
He  has  turned  his  studio  into  a  temporary  photograph  gallery 
for  the  present,  ami  has  also  used  his  camera  with  good  results 
in  the  joss-houses  and  Chinese  restaurants,  securing  a  great 
amount  of  valuable  material,  which  will  be  utilized  in  Chinese 
pictures  to  be  painted  this  winter. 

Narjot  has  two  characteristic  pieces  on  exhibition  at  Morris's — 
one  of  them  a  study  of  dogs,  and  the  other  a  gaily  clothed  Mexi- 
can. Among  other  late  acquisitions  at  this  gallery  arc  Walker's 
martial  scenes.  'The  largest  shows  a  detachment  of  Prussian 
artillery  hurrying  to  take  a  position. 

Denny  has  been  at  work  again  with  blue  paint,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  bay  scene,  to  which  the  stanch  little  yacht  Aggie,  as  the 
central  figure,  adds  much  spirit. 

'The  usual  air  of  quietness  pervades  the  studios.  MinAS. 


Good-night,  my  love!    'The  stars  shine  bright, 
And  the  moon  hangs  over  the  sea; 

But  I  sec  the  gleam  of  a  ta|>er's  light 
'That  is  more  than  them  all  to  me. 

For  it  watches  my  love  in  her  dreams  to-night, 
As  the  low  moon  watches  the  sea. 

My  heart  beats  loud,  but  I  hush  my  lay, 

Lest  I  break  her  peaceful  rest; 
'The  summer  night  will  pass  away, 

And  the  moon  will  sink  in  the  west. 
I  shall  meet  my  love  at  the  dawning  of  day; 

I  shall  meet  tier  and  be  blest  1 


"THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  much-spoken-of  drama  Called  Back  was 
given  at  the  Baldwin  Theater  last  Monday  even- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Comyn  Carr,  not  satisfied  with  borrowing  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  dramatic 
novels  of  the  day,  has  altered  the  plot.  How- 
ever, his  drama  has  very  striking  incidents  and 
climaxes,  strong  situations,  and  the  characters 
are  well  distributed  and  powerfully  drawn. 

Miss  Kllsler  impersonated  "  Pauline"  with 
great  feeling.  This  character  suits  exactly  her 
ability.  Mr.  Weston,  as  "Gilbert,"  showed 
more  dramatic  strength  than  in  his  previous  ef- 
forts, and  Mr.  Osborne  sustained  the  difficult 
part  of  "  Dr.  Ceneri  "  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an 
accomplished  actor.  Mr.  G.  Wesscls,  as  "Ma- 
cari,"  is  perhaps  a  little  too  exaggerated,  but  he 
did  at  times  some  very  good  work.    All  the 

'  2rs  form  a  satisfactory  cast,  and  each  con- 
tributes to  the  decided  success  obtained.  The 
scenery  is  splendid  in  all  its  details. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  The  Red  Pocket 
Book  has  been  revived.  It  is  very  well  put  on 
the  stage.  The  best  features  of  the  scenery  arc 
from  the  brush  of  Mr.  Voegtlin.  All  the  actors 
do  their  parts  conscientiously,  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Stetson  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  company. 

At  Emerson's  Theater  business  has  been 
very  good,  owing  to  the  attractions  offered  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  Roller  Skating,  the  bur- 
lesque called  La  Belle  Rush  and  the  Morosini 
Elopement  were  received  with  much  merriment. 


MUSIC. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  which  we  had  in 
1864  was  an  association  composed  of  musicians, 
active  members,  who,  by  paying  an  annual  or 
monthly  assessment,  had  the  right  of  voting  for 
all  their  officers.    The  society  was  incorporated. 

The  first  orchestral  concert  of  the  fourth 
series  given  by  a  society  calling  itself  the  Phil- 
harmonic, took  place  last  Wednesday  afternoon, 
at  Piatt's  Hall.  The  following  programme  was 
performed  : 

x.    Marche  Heroique  Saint-Saens 

(First  time.) 

2.  Symphony — "In  WalUe  "  Raff 

3.  Eine  Faust  Overture  Wagner 

( t*  irst  time.) 

4.  Italian  Love — "Romance"  Heinrich  Hofman 

(First  time.) 

5.  La  Jota  Aragonese  Saint-Saens 

(Hrst  time.) 

6.  Slavische  Tanze  Dvorach 

(First  time.) 

This  orchestra  is  not  qualified  for  taking  the 
title  of  a  philharmonic  society.  Any  one  has 
the  right  to  give  concerts,  of  course,  but  no  set 
of  musicians  have  the  right  to  assume  a  name 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  their  importance.  To  do  so  is  to 
practice  deception  upon  the  public.  When  a 
philharmonic  society  opens  its  doors,  it  is  to 
give  a  rare  illustration  of  perfect  training,  of 
perfect  execution — the  result  of  long  and  patient 
practicing  inspired  by  pure  love  of  the  musical  art. 
Throughout  the  world  a  philharmonic  society  is 
a  temple  wherein  Euterpe  reveals  herself  in  all 
her  splendor  and  sublimity — wherein  the  divine 
inspirations  of  great  geniuses  find  a  faithful 
interpretation  of  their  musical  poems.  It  is  a 
poor  parody  when  an  orchestra  made  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  having  rehearsed  only  two  or  three 
times,  dubs  itself  a  philharmonic  society.  This 
is  the  parody  to  which  the  public  have  been 
treated  in  San  Francisco.  This  self-styled  Phil- 
harmonic Society  is  simply  the  Tivoli  orchestra, 
reinforced  by  musicians  picked  up  here  and 
there. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
these  gentlemen  are  not  capable  of  forming  a 
real  philharmonic  society.  They  are  all  good 
musicians,  and  cotild  do  justice  to  the  most 
elaborate  music,  were  they  to  associate  perma- 
nently and  practice  together. 

A  vital  point  in  all  philharmonic  societies 
throughout  the  world  is  the  election  of  the  leader. 
Only  active,  paying  members  vote  for  him,  and 
the  baton  is  very  often  offered  to  more  than  one 
person.  In  Paris,  for  instance,  when  the  Phil- 
harmonic gives  its  imposing  concerts,  Gounod, 
Saint-Sxns,  A.  Thomas,  and  others  lead  alter- 
nately on  the  same  evening.  In  London,  the 
Philharmonic  has  from  time  to  time  invited  to 
direct  the  performances  Cherubini,  Spohr,  We- 
ber, Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Gounod ;  in  Milan, 
Rossini,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Mariani,  Faccio,  and 
many  others.  It  is  true  that  in  San  Francisco 
we  cannot  vaunt  such  names,  but  it  is  also  sadly 
true  that  we  have  no  philharmonic  society. 
However,  we  have  in  town  a  number  of  mu- 
sicians conspicuous  for  their  talent  and  taste. 
Why  not  offer  them  the  baton  on  some  occasion? 
In  the  case  of  the  so-called  Philharmonic  Society 
under  consideration,  its  leader  was  not  elected 
by  active,  paying  members.  Nobody  has  had 
any  voice  but  its  leader  and  secretary.  The 
remainder  of  the  society  is  composed  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  under  the  name  of  subscrib- 
ers. Let  those  who  have  this  enterprise  in 
hand  be  honest,  and  simply  say  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  citizens  wish  to  have  the  kind 
of  amusement  given,  and  are  ready  to  pay  any 
deficit  that  may  occur.  Every  year  the  concerts 
have  been  financial  failures.  The  maintenance 
of  false  pretense  prevents  the  creation  of  a  real 
philharmonic  society.  There  are  here  a  number 
of  conscientious  musicians  who  wish  for  such  an 


organization.  So  long  as  the  field  is  held,  but 
not  filled,  they  cannot  have  their  wish.  A  real 
society  would  be  regarded  by  the  misinformed 
public  as  an  interloper,  and  be  refused  patron- 
age. The  only  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  for  the  Orchestral  Union  to  assume 
the  name,  now  wrongfully  appropriated.  The 
Orchestral  Union,  for  which  Messrs.  Geoffrie, 
Toepke  and  Zech  have  done  so  much,  is  really  an 
incorporated  society,  though  of  amateurs— but 
amateurs  who  love  the  art.  They  meet  regu- 
larly, and  practice  constantly  together.  They 
pay  a  monthly  assessment,  and  they  vote  for 
their  officers. 

The  Tivoli  orchestra  was  raised  for  the  oc- 
casion to  fifty  musicians.  Union  is  strength. 
The  first  violins  are  extremely  weak;  they  play 
very  mechanically,  and  their  bowing  is  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  pugilistic  exercise  very  reproachable 
in  a  philharmonic  orchestra.  The  brass  instru- 
ments, while  playing  with  an  undeniable  energy, 
in  all  crescendos  are  far  too  loud,  covering  entire- 
ly the  first  violins;  but  perhaps  it  is  more  the 
fault  of  the  weakness  of  the  latter.  The  wooden 
instruments  and  cellos  are  the  best  element. 
Collectively  speaking,  they  did  their  duty;  but 
a  connoisseur  could  perceive  the  lack  of  en- 
semble and  the  indecision  of  attack.  There  was 
no  sign  of  improvement  over  last  year's  concerts. 
The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  W  hen  an  or- 
chestra lacks  ensemble  and  decision,  it  is  of  no 
use  for  it  to  pretend  to  phrasing,  coloring  and 
shading.  All  this  depends  upon  the  leader. 
Mr.  Heinrichs  is  a  self-made  musician,  and  he 
is  in  debt  to  Mr.  Locke  for  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  leader.  That  gentleman,  while  manager 
of  Bush  Street  Theater,  was  in  need  of  a  musician 
to  direct  Pinafore;  Mr.  Heinrichs  was  called. 
He  is  a  musician  of  a  certain  merit;  but  mu- 
sician and  leader  are  two  different  things.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  him  unfit  for  leadership. 
In  fact,  his  only  aim  evidently  is  to  beat  the  time. 
If  in  the  middle  of  a  resonant  crescendo  he  would 
stop  leading,  the  orchestra  could  go  on  with  the 
very  same  effect.  In  a  fugato,  or  in  a  canon 
form  movement,  where  all  depends  upon  the  ex- 
actness of  attack,  Mr.  Heinrichs  fails  to  give 
the  signal  to  th-  instruments.  The  fact  that 
the  musicians  can  go  ahead  just  the  same  shows 
that  they  are  extremely  good  readers.  Mr. 
Heinrichs  follows  the  /. /.  and  /./.;  but  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  infuse  the  orchestra  with  the 
spirit  and  fire  which  are  the  only  means  of  inter- 
preting the  phrasing  of  a  piece.  He  ought  to 
know,  as  a  leader,  that  a  musical  composition 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  sections  of  various 
lengths,  called  phrases,  and  that  it  is  upon  their 
connection  with  each  other  that  the  intelli- 
gibility of  music  depends.  The  phrases  are 
analogous  to  the  sentences  of  a  literary  compo- 
sition. Phrasing  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  various  elements  which  go  to  make  a  good 
and  artistic  rendering  of  a  musical  composition. 
Rousseau  said:  "The  musician  who  feels  what 
he  performs,  and  duly  marks  the  phrases  and  ac- 
cents, is  a  man  of  taste.  But  he  who  can  only 
give  the  value  and  intervals  of  notes,  without 
the  sense  of  phrases,  however  accurate  he  may 
be,  is  a  mere  machine.''  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Heinrichs  is  a  good  musician,  deprived  of  what 
the  Germans  call  Auffassnng. 

The  programme,  while  containing  pretty  and 
new  members,  was  not  of  a  very  high  standard, 
The  piece  de  resistance  was  Raff's  sym- 
phony, "  In  Walde,"  played  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described.  Raff  is  certainly  a  composer 
of  mark,  yet  the  best  European  critics  do  not 
allow  him  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  He  iTas 
written  chamber  pieces,  concertos  and  sym- 
phonies, and  the  latter  are  not  his' best  work. 
In  the  whole  of  his  nine  published  symphonies 
the  slow  movements,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, are  of  extreme  melodic  beauty,  but  the 
other  movements  arc  weak,  from  a  symphonic 
point' of  view.  It  is  always  a  treat  to  listen  to 
Sainl-Sxns's  works,  which  shine  by  the  excel- 
lence of  counterpoint,  the  elegance  of  musical 
thoughts  and  the  picturcsqucness  of  detail;  but 
"La  Jota  Aragonese"  is  a  transcription  upon 
Spanish  airs.  Gottschalk]  also  has  a  piece 
written  for  the  piano,  on  the  same  theme,  called 
by  the  same  title.  The  interpretation  of  this 
piece  was  not  only  poor,  but  itotally  wrong. 
From  the  very  first  measure  until  the  resolving 
chord  it  was  always  the  same  tuni-tum.  The 
traditional  Spanish  airs  must  be  played  with  a 
peculiar  swinging  tempo  rnbalo,  full  of  grace 
and  abandon.  In  any  case,  this  piece  must  be 
executed  to  the  time  of  No.  52  of  the  metro- 
nome, and  not  No.  88,  as  Mr.  Heinrichs 
did.  Also  the  "  Slavishen  Tanze,"  by  Dvorach, 
was  the  abnegation  of  all  musical  taste.  As 
in  the  "Jota  Aragonese,"  always  the  same 
time  was  maintained  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  while  the  elegance  of  this  music  is 
all  based  on  certain  rallentandos  and  accel- 
lerandos,  which  arc  at  the  mercy  of  a  leader. 
Dvorach  has  written  many  numbers  of  "Slav- 
ishe  Tanze,"  which  arc  also  very  elegant  as 
piano  pieces.  They  are  in  the  same  style  as  the 
"  Hungarian  Tanze,"  by  Brahms.  The  slight 
taste  we  have  had  of  this  great  artist's  quality 
makes  every  one  eager  to  hear  more  of  him. 
His  late  work  is  a  "  Stabat  Mater,"  which  cre- 
ated a  furore  in  London  .a  few  months  ago.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  a  new  work  of  a  com- 
poser new  to  the  San  Francisco  public  should 
have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  programme, 
when  the  audience  is  hardly  fresh  enough  to  fol- 


low a  composition  with  close  attention.  The 
other  pieces  were  of  minor  interest. 

The  audience  was  not  numerous,  and  the  ap- 
plause more  friendly  than  discriminating.  The 
first  movement  of  Raff's  symphony,  which  was 
the  best  executed,  was  received  coldly ;  and  the 
"Jota  Aragonese,"  so  badly  rendered,  was  en- 
cored . 

The  Carleton  English  Opera  company  opened 
at  the  Bush  Street  last  Monday  evening,  under 
very  good  auspices,  in  Offenbach's  l.a  Fille  du 
Tambour  Major.  The  music,  like  all  the  op- 
erettas of  this  prolific  composer,  though  light,  is 
nevertheless  sparkling  and  pleasing.  The  cho- 
rus is  very  well  balanced.  The  voices,  male  and 
female,  are  fresh  and  of  good  intonation.  The 
orchestra,  also,  is  doing  its  duty  much  better 
than  in  the  previous  season,  and  this  goes  to  the 
credit  of  the  director. 

Mr.  Carleton  retains  his  good  voice,  though  a 
slight  tremolo  in  the  upper  notes  is  noticeable. 
Besides  being  a  good  singer,  he  is  now  an  excel- 
lent actor. 

Miss  Dora  Wiley  is  a  very  piquant  and  hand- 
some soubrette,  full  of  life.  She  has  rather  a 
thin  voice,  but  uses  it  with  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Barlett-Davis,  pretty  as  a  picture, 
has  a  contralto  voice  very  remarkable  in  quality. 
The  middle  and  lower  register  is  very  robust, 
and  the  upper  one  a  little  weak.  Her  acting  is 
very  charming. 

The  basso,  Mr.  W.  H,  Clark,  is  also  a  good 
singer,  and  Mr.  R.  Golden  an  extremely  clever 
actor. 

The  theater  has  been  crowded  nightly,  proving 
that  true  merit  is  always  recognized.  The  Merry 
War  is  announced  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Abe  Sickel,  of  San  Francisco,  who  went 
to  the  Conservatory  of  l.eipsic  in  order  to  per-' 
feet  himself,  will  shortly  play  before  Liszt.  He 
has  already  debuted  at  the  Gewand  House,  where 
all  artists  and  students  of  mark  appear,  playing 
the  "  Hummel  Concerto  "  in  A  fiat  with  success. 
His  father  has  received,  recently,  a  very  flatter- 
ing certificate  from  the  Conservatory  concerning 
the  progress  of  his  son. 

The  Western  Addition  Literary  and  Social 
Club  gave  an  entertainment  last  Wednesday 
evening,  at  Saratoga  Hall,  which  was  very  well 
attended.  An  excellent  programme  was  exe- 
cuted with  spirit. 

DIMINISHED  SEVENTHS. 
A  new  buffo  opera,  "Un'  Avventura  al  Ton- 
kino,  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Politeama,  Rome. 
Sara  Bernhardt's  new  play,  by  Sardou,  deals 
ith  the  story  of  Theodora  and  Just ir ' 
Great 


with  the  story  of  Theodora  and  Justinian  the 


A  theater,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Teatro  Carlo 
Gomez,  is  to  be  erected  at  Campinas,  South 
America. 

Mile.  Nicolai  has  been  fulfilling  a  short  en- 
gagement at  the  Opera  House,  Frankfort-on- 
the-M  ain. 

Queen  Victoria  has  sent  to  Mr.  Raphael  Costa 
a  beautiful  wreath  to  be  placed  on  the  grave  of 
Sir  Michael  Costa. 

Franz  Liszt  is  said  to  have  composed  the 
music  for  a  Hungarian  royal  hymn,  to  be  sung 
with  full  orchestral  accompaniment. 

[ohann  Strauss  has  accepted,  on  brilliant  con- 
ditions, an  engagement  to  give  a  series  of  con- 
certs next  season  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Mile.  Bianchi  has  just  concluded  an  engage- 
ment with  an  American  impresario  for  a  starring 
tour  in  the  United  States  next  year. 

Manager  Strakosch  has  engaged  a  whole  com- 
pany oft  he  Teatro  Apollo,  Rome,  Italy,  for  a 
season  of  three  months'  opera  in  London. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  ambitious 
actors  to  know  that  Salvini  was  accounted  a 
very  bad  actor  al  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Madame  Ristori  sails  for  this  country  to-day, 
and  will  begin  ihe  season  on  November  totii, 
filling  the  dates  made  for  John  McCullough. 

Theodore  Thomas  is  hard  at  work  on  his  pro- 
jected Wagner  Opera  Society  in  New  York,  for 
which  he  is  said  to  be  about  leasing  the  Academy 
of  Music. 

I  have  received  from  the  Dirigo  Club  a 
copy  of  the  "Dirigo  March,"  composed  for  and 
dedicated  to  the  Dirigo  Club  by  Colonel  F.  A. 
Belcher.  Colonel  Belcher  is  a  young  lawyer  of 
this  city — recently  of  Marysville,  where  he  was 
associated  with  liis  brothers,  I.  L.  and  W.  C. 
Belcher.  The  march  is  published  by  Brodersoil 
&  Co.,  with  Kohler  &  Chase.  Ei;o. 


SANDFORD  &  SUB  LETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co.,  316  Pine  street. 


A  NEW    PRIVATE  HOTKL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "The  Berkshire,"  anew 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  Oil  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  arc 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels — elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  Lest  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.-  There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  Royvki.i.'s  Firf  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  <li< 
gists.    A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 

H.  J,  STAFFORD 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINE! 
FOR  SENATOR 

THIRTEENTH  SENATORIAL  DISTRICT. 


A.  CRAIG 


Washington,  D.  C,  ( 
March  27,  1883. ) 
Nmv  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  vour  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
must  perfect  machine  in  use. 
M  US.  (  HAS.  DUNI.AP. 
512  Tweltth  St  ,  N.  \V. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 

<;:m  Market  Street,  S.  r.. 

Estahlished  18I3.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.] 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN"    rV  \  I  E     WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Slcill  and  Genius 

OK  Til  It 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don'  r  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

S3T  Ol'RN  EvitNINGS"W* 

THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath* 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas,  Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Di.irrhn-a 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Dehility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
^Etnas  at  5  P.  H. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Buknhll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell.  Proprietor,  Lidcll  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LOBOIMti  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR,  LAR KIN. 
MRS.  o.  it.  JOHNSON.  Prop'r. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FILIPPE'S  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,  es- 
tahlished 1871,  has  removed  to  more  commodious  and 
pleasant  quarters,  702  Market  st.,  cor  Geary.  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  French  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving  months 
of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guage, where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice; fine  library,  and  periodicals  from  Spain  and  France, 
free  to  students. 


I) 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 

HAS  REMOVED 

From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Genry  street. 


PDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  Sin  FrancUco,  Cal. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DEATHS  ON  THE  STAGE. 


BY  G.  A.  KANE. 


The  sudden  death  of  Frank  Chanfrau,  w  ho  may  he  said 
to  have  died  almost  on  the  stage,  has  caused  me  to  look 
up  instances  where  actors  have  died  in  harness.  Deaths 
on  the  stage  have  been  frequent.  They  occurred  in  Grei  ce 
and  Rome,  and  in  more  modern  times  there  is  a  ghastly 
array  of  well  authenticated  cases.  Keogh,  a  comedian, 
dropped  dead  in  the  middle  of  a  farcical  scene,  in  Austra- 
lia, a  few  years  ago.  The  stage  has  seen  more  than  one 
real  tragedy  amid  its  mimic  ones.  In  Sweden,  in  15 13,  a 
very  extraordinary  incident  took  place  at  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Passion.  The  actor  who  took  the  part  of 
"  Lougininus,"  the  soldier  who  was  to  pierce  "Christ" 
in  the  side,  was  so  transited  with  the  spirit  of  his  action 
that  he  really  killed  the  man  w  ho  personated  the  Savior, 
who,  falling  suddenly  and  with  great  violence,  overthrew 
the  actress  who  represented  the  "  Holy  Mother."  King 
John  II,  who  was  present  at  the  spectacle,  was  so  en- 
raged against  "  Lougininus  "  that  he  leaped  on  the  stage 
and  struck  off  his  head. 

The  case  of  John  Palmer  is  recalled.  He  had  a  w  ife 
and  eight  children,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
The  wife  died,  and  a  favorite  son  soon  followed  her.  Palm- 
er's grief  was  terrible.  On  August  2,  1789,  he  was 
playing  the  principal  part  of  Kotzebue's  adaptation  of 
The  Stranger,  at  Liverpool,  and,  in  the  fourth  act,  he  had 
answered,  "I  love  her  still,"  to  the  query  of  "Baron 
Steinfort."  Then,  in  answer  to  his  children,  he  made  the 
reply  :  "  I  left  them  in  a  cottage  hard  by.  There  is  another 

and  a  better  world  "    The  words,  falteringly  uttered, 

had  barely  passed  his  lips  w  hen  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet 
of  Whitfild,  who  was  playing  "Steinfort."  Palmer  was 
a  great  actor  in  his  day,  and  his  last  words  are  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  in  the  church-yard  at  Walton, 
near  Liverpool. 

Another  remarkable  case  was  that  of  Moliere.  He  was 
acting  the  sick  man  in  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  and  on  the 
fourth  night  of  the  run  of  the  play  he  appeared  weak  and 
ill.  When  he  came  to  the  passage  in  which  he  is  supposed 
to  fall  dead  upon  the  stage,  he  acted  the  part  so  naturally 
that  the  audience  became  alarmed.  He  was  at  once 
carried  to  his  house,  but  before  his  friends  could  be  sum- 
moned, he  expired  in  the  arms  of  two  brother-actors. 

A  yet  more  striking  instance  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
Moody.  He  was  playing  "  Claudio,"  in  Measure  for 
Measure.  When  "Isabella"  had  commanded  him  to 
prepare  for  execution,  and  he  had  begun  to  plead,  "Ah, 
but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where!"  he  fainted,  and 
died  before  he  could  be  carried  from  the  stage. 

Edmond  Kean  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  armor. 
He  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  "Othello,"  his  son  play- 
ing "  Iago."  In  the  passage  beginning,  "  Oh,  now  for- 
ever farewell  the  tranquil  mind!  Farewell  content!" 
his  articulation  gradually  died  away,  and  he  whispered 
to  his  son,  "Speak  to  them,  Charles;  I  am  dying."  A 
few  days  after  he  passed  away. 

Clara  Webster  was  fatally  burned  on  the  stage  of  the 
Drury  Lane  Theater,  during  the  performance  of  a  ballet. 
Mrs.  Glover  was  speechless  on  the  occasion  of  her  bene- 
fit (her  farewell),  on  July  12,  1850.  Peg  Woffington, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  before — May  3,  1757 — became 
paralyzed  on  uttering  the  words  of  an  epilogue,  "  I'd  kiss 
as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  to  please  me";  and  she 
never  recovered.  Samuel  Foote  almost  died  upon  the 
stage,  in  1777.  WThile  acting  in  his  own  comedy,  T)ie 
Devil  Upon  Two  Sticks,  he  was  seized  with  paralysis. 
He  rallied  a  little,  but  in  a  few  days  he  breathed  his  last. 
James  Rogers,  too,  almost  died  upon  the  stage,  in  1863. 
He  had  struggled  through  his  part  in  Effie  Deans  and  in  a 
burlesque,  at  the  St.  James  Theater,  London,  and  on  his 
return  home  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  unable  to  un- 
dress, and  passed  the  night  in  an  arm-chair.  Next  morn- 
ing, feeling  a  little  better,  he  took  his  violin  and  began  to 
study  a  new  song,  which  was  to  be  introduced  into  the 
burlesque ;  but  he  again  became  weak.  Soon  afterward 
he  clasped  his  wife's  hand  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "The 
little  raffle  is  over ! "  and  expired.  An  actor  named  Har- 
ley,  well  known  for  his  impersonations  of  Shakespearean 
clowns,  played  "  Launcelot  Gobbo,"  and  when  he  quoted 
the  words,  "  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  over  me," 
he  grew  speechless.  He  never  recovered.  More  fear- 
fully sudden  was  the  death  of  Gottschalk,  the  pianist, 
which  occurred  without  warning,  while  he  was  playing 
his  favorite  composition,  "  La  Morte."  Very  similar  was 
the  end  of  Miss  Maria  Linley,  who  fell  dead  at  Rath,  En- 
gland, in  1784,  w  hile  singing  "  I  Know  that  My  Redeemer 
Liveth."  Hughes,  the  playwright,  died  on  receiving 
assurance  of  the  success  of  his  play,  The  Siege  of  Damas- 
cus. In  1817,  dimming,  the  actor,  fell  dead  on  the 
stage,  just  as  he  ended  the  closing  words  of  "  Dumont," 
in  /true  Shore: 

lie  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  hosts! 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  ot  Heaven  to  show  thee, 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour. 

Which  no  one  can  deny  is  a  good  sentiment  to  die  with, 
on  or  off  the  stage.  James  Blande,  who  did  so  much  to 
make  Planche's  plays  successful,  died  at  the  stage-door  at 
the  Strand  Theater,  on  his  way  home  after  the  perform- 
an:?.    Barrette  died  while  being  taken  home  in  his 


"  Polonius  "  dress.  He  had  played  in  a  farce,  and  was 
dressed  again,  when  he  was  struck  down  with  apoplexy. 
In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  an  actor  who  was  per- 
forming the  part  of  "  Cyaxares,"  in  Cyrus  the  Great, 
actually  ranted  himself  into  a  fit  of  exhaustion  that  ended 
in  his  death  on  the  stage.  Another  English  actor  about 
the  same  time,  known  as  "  Fat  Hewett,"  was  a  famous 
devourer  of  scenes,  and  ended  by  so  overstraining  his 
lungs  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  in  the  sight 
of  the  audience.  The  French  actor  Brecourt  died  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  while  playing  the  part  of  "Timon." 

These  victims  actually  roared  and  bellowed  their  lives 
away.  Their  fate  should  be  a  warning  to  a  great  many 
modern  performers  who  practice  the  plan  of  making  wind 
atone  for  absent  art.  It  did  not,  however,  teach  any 
lesson,  half  a  century  ago,  to  an  ambitious  actor  named 
Bond,  then  quite  famous  in  London.  Mr.  Bond  collected 
a  party  of  his  friends,  got  up  the  play  of  Zara  at  a  music- 
room,  and  chose  the  part  of  "  Lusignan  "  for  himself.  He 
was  voted  a  prodigy,  and  he  so  yielded  himself  to  the 
force  and  impetuosity  of  his  imagination  that,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  his  stage  daughter,  he  fainted  away.  The 
house  rang  with  applause;  but,  finding  that  he  continued 
a  long  time  in  unconsciousness,  the  audience  began  to  be 
uneasy.  With  some  difficulty  he  was  placed  in  a  chair. 
He  then  faintly  spoke,  extended  his  arms  to  receive  his 
children,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  closed  them  for- 
ever. 

Joy  is  recorded  to  have  killed  an  actor  named  Angileri, 
in  Milan.  He  had  made  a  country  reputation,  and  had 
succeeded  at  last  in  getting  an  engagement  at  a  great  city 
theater.  On  his  appearance  the  first  night  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  favor.  The  applause  worked  him  up 
to  a  great  pitch  of  fiery  nervousness,  which  rendered  his 
acting  superb.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  a 
tremendous  outburst  of  acclamation  recalled  him.  The 
curtain  was  rolled  up,  he  took  a  step  forward,  and  fell 
dead  at  the  wings,  suffocated  by  triumph. 

Shame  has  caused  death  on  the  stage  as  well  as  joy. 
One  victim  was  a  French  actress  named  Fougeras,  a'  great 
favorite  a  generation  ago.  Mme.  Fougeras  was  playing, 
or  rather  singing.  One  of  the  actresses  fell  suddenly  ill, 
and  she  was  called  upon,  at  the  briefest  notice,  to  take  her 
place.  The  part  was  a  difficult  one  in  Auber's  opera, 
The  Crown  Diamonds.  Mme.  Fougeras  did  her  best  with 
it,  and  was  applauded ;  but  some  hisses  came  from  friends 
of  the  rival  singer.  The  poor  actress  fainted  with  chagrin 
at  the  condemnation,  and  died  that  night,  upon  her  arrival 
at  her  hotel.  A  story  is  told  of  a  Russian  actress  who 
had  been  a  favorite  of  a  prince  for  many  years,  and  who 
was  finally  abandoned  for  a  rival  in  the  same  company. 
The  discarded  one  and  her  successor  had  a  scene  in  a 
play  together.  The  new  favorite  drank  from  a  cup ;  it 
w  as  a  poisoned  one.  The  stage  carpenters  carried  a  dead 
woman  from  the  stage,  and  the  convict  convoy  escorted 
her  murderess  to  Siberia. 

Baron,  a  great  French  actor,  died  on  the  stage.  His 
last  appearance  (1729)  was  in  the  tragedy  of  Venceslas. 
He  had  long  been  suffering  from  confirmed  asthma. 
When  he  came  to  his  last  line  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
coughing  which  nearly  choked  him.  He  staggered, 
mumbled  a  few  words,  and  was  led  off  the  stage,  never  to 
enter  upon  it  again.  Montdore  and  Montfieury,  French 
actors,  both  died  of  over-exertion  in  their  parts,  and  Bre- 
court burst  a  blood-vessel  in  a  scene  of  great  passion. 

In  the  United  States  several  actors  and  actresses  have 
died  on  the  stage.  John  Abbot,  while  playing  the  part 
of"  Hemaya,"  in  the  play  of  77ie  Apostate,  fell  upon  the 
Park  Theater  stage,  and  died  in  a  few  moments,  in  the 
green-room,  where  he  had  been  carried  by  his  brother- 
actors,  the  elder  Booth  being  of  the  number.  Booth 
was  the  "  Pescara  "  of  the  night. 

An  actor  named  Veaudimont  was  playing  in  a  variety 
show  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  known  as  Thompson's  Par- 
lor Theater,  in  1867.  A  Miss  Aline  La  Favre  was  draw- 
ing great  crowds  by  her  performances,  especially  by  her 
dancing  of  the  can-can.  In  fact,  she  created  an  im- 
mense furore.  Veaudimont  was  her  dancing-master,  and 
acted  with  her.  The  manager  was  John  P.  Thompspn. 
He  had  had  a  quarrel  with  a  carpenter  named  Johnson, 
who  met  Thompson  in  the  morning,  and  demanded  some 
money  due  him.  Angry  words  passed,  blows  were  struck, 
and  Johnson  shot  at  Thompson  with  a  pistol;  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  the  ball  struck  Veaudimont  in  the 
abdomen,  w  hile  he  was  conducting  a  rehearsal  of  a  dance. 
On  the  following  day,  when  the  wounded  man  became 
aware  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  he  said: 
"Aline,  I  do  not  fear  to  die;  I  am  too  much  of  a  man  to 
fear  death.  What  I  dislike  is  that  all  my  prospects  of 
seeing  you  great  die  with  me.  If  you  marry  at  some  future 
time,  marry  an  honest  man,  no  matter  how  poor  he  may 
be."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  wished  to  be  mar- 
ried to  her,  so  that  whatever  property  might  be  coming  to 
him  she  would  get.  They  were  joined  in  marriage,  and 
in  a  few  hours  he  died.  His  real  name  was  Arthur  De 
Pelgrom,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Belgium.  He  had  a 
superior  education,  and  fine,  courteous  manners. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  very  clever  young 
comedian,  named  Reeves — a  New  Yorker  by  birth — play- 
ing in  a  company  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  very  good  in 
Irish  characters.  While  in  Cincinnati  he  was  prompting 
a  farce.  A  Mrs.  Cooke  played  the  principal  character. 
Reeves  and  Mrs.  Cooke  had  some  words  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene.  Mr.  Cooke  came  to  his  wife's  aid,  and 
high  words  followed.  Reeves  had  made  some  improper 
remarks  to  Mrs.  Cooke.  Her  husband  became  furious. 
He  rushed  into  the  property-room  and  seized  an  old 
Spanish  dagger,  and  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  Reeves, 
who  fell  dead  by  the  prompter's  box.  Cooke  made  his 
way  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  went  into  the  manager's 


room,  where,  grasping  a  handful  of  bank-notes,  he  made 
his  escape,  and  never  was  heard  of  again. 

About  forty  years  ago  a  young  man- -a  lawyer  in 
Natchez,  Mississippi— was  playing  "  Bertram,"  in  the  play 
of  that  name.  In  the  last  scene  he  has  to  kill  himself. 
He  spoke  the  first  lines  with  great  deliberation,  but  at  the 
end  of  them  he  became  very  much  excited.    They  were : 

 1  die  no  felon's  death; 

A  warrior's  weapon  frees  a  warrior's  soul. 

In  striking  he  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart  in  reality,  and 
fell  dead  upon  the  stage. 

Joe  Connor,  a  young  actor  of  fine  promise,  died  sud- 
denly in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1872.  He  complained  in 
the  morning,  at  rehearsal,  of  illness.  Mrs.  Stark  asked 
him  if  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  act  at  night.  He 
replied,  "I  think  I  will  be,"  and  at  night  went  through 
the  character  of  "  Napoleon."  He  went  to  his  lodgings 
after  the  performance,  and  died  that  night. 

A  very  talented  young  man,  named  Pierrcpont  Thayer, 
took  poison  in  Pioche,  Nevada,  in  1873.  He  was  with 
Sallie  Hinckley's  company,  and  in  a  fit  of  despondency 
he  drank  a  dose  of  laudanum,  liefore  committing  the 
act  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  music,  "  I  w  ill  solve  the  prob- 
lem." J.  H.  McCabe,  at  the  request  of  his  father  (a  cler- 
gyman in  Boston),  sent  on  all  his  effects,  together  with 
the  piece  of  music  upon  which  were  the  last  lines  he  ever 
wrote. 

Charlotte  Crampton,  one  of  the  greatest  actresses  that 
this  country  ever  produced,  may  be  said  to  be  another 
artist  who  died  while  acting.  This  lady,  despite  a  very 
unpre[x>ssessing  figure,  played  a  round  of  male  and  female 
characters,  in  legitimate  drama,  with  great  power  and 
judgment.  Intemperate  habits  caused  her  to  fall  in  posi- 
tion, and  she  gradually  passed  from  a  star  to  become 
a  member  of  the  stock.  Her  last  appearance  was  with 
John  McCullough,  in  Louisville,  she  appearing  as  the 
"  Queen  "  to  his  "  Hamlet."  She  complained  of  illness 
during  the  performance,  but  remained  on  the  stage  till 
the  last  scene,  and  finished  her  lines,  which  were:  "The 
drink,  the  drink  !  I  am  poisoned ! "  She  then  dies,  as  is 
the  business  of  the  play;  but  with  her  it  was  nearly  real. 
She  was  taken  to  her  hotel,  and  expired  the  next  day. 
This  was  in  1868.  Charlotte  Cram  pton  was  a  great  favorite 
in  San  Francisco,  and  was  a  bonanza  for  her  manager, 
Toni  Maguire.  She  first  appeared  here  in  1865,  and  re- 
mained till  1867,  appearing  in  such  characters  as  "  Ham- 
let," "Shylock,"  "Richard  III,"  "  Evadne,"  et  cetera. 
She  was  the  first  lady  who  played  "  Mazeppa,"  and  it  was 
she  who  gave  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  the  instruction  neces- 
sary for  her  to  act  the  part,  by  which  Adah  reaped  fame 
and  fortune. 

San  Francisco  has  had  her  share  of  performers  who 
have  died  suddenly.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  to 
play  "  Cora,"  in  the  play  of  Pizzaro,  but  failed  to 
come  to  the  theater  in  the  morning,  and  sent  a  note  ex- 
cusing herself  to  the  stage  manager,  J.  H.  McCabe, 
January  4,  1851.  Mrs.  Hamilton  on  that  day  had  a  very 
violent  quarrel  with  her  husband.  She  went  to  his  room, 
where  he  had  been  experimenting  with  some  acids  (being 
an  amateur  photographer),  and  drank  some  of  them,  and 
died  that  night  from  the  effects  of  the  dose.  Jealousy 
was  the  cause  of  her  husband's  abuse.  She  died  in 
apartments  of  the  first  Jenny  Lind  Theater — furnished 
rooms  being  scarce  in  those  days  in  San  Francisco. 

Richard  Cranshaw',  a  young  actor,  killed  himself  in  the 
Metropolitan  Theater,  San  Francisco,  in  1874.  During 
the  performance  he  retired  to  his  dressing-room  and  took 
laudanum.  He  then  went  into  Edwin  Thome's  room 
and  said,  "  Good-bye,  Ned ;  I  have  done  it.  Give  my 
love  to  your  father.  '  Ned  took  the  vial  from  his  pocket, 
and  sent  for  a  doctor,  but  when  he  came  it  was  too  late. 
Cranshaw  died  in  the  theater  that  night.  He  was  a  very 
talented  but  dissipated  man. 

Mrs.  Batters,  a  very  clever  actress  and  handsome 
woman,  died  suddenly  in  rooms  adjoining  the  Amphi- 
theater, corner  Kearny  and  Commercial  streets.  Cause 
—heart  disease. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August,  1878,  H.  I.  Mon- 
tague made  his  last  appearance  on  the  stage.  It  was  his 
farewell  benefit.  The  drama  was  False  Shame.  After  the 
introductory  scene,  in  which  all  the  actors  appeared,  Mr. 
Montague  walked  on,  looking  painfully  ill,  and,  after  one 
or  two  sentences,  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  audience 
for  a  few  moments,  as  he  felt  too  ill  to  proceed.  The 
curtain  was  rung  down,  and  after  a  few  moments'  delay 
Mr.  Barton  Hill  appeared  and  asked  if  there  was  a  phy- 
sician in  the  theater;  if  so,  would  he  kindly  step  on  the 
stage,  as  Mr.  Montague  was  suffering  from  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs.  Several  medical  men  responded.  A  few 
moments  later  Mr.  Hill  appeared  and  announced  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Mr.  Montague  to  proceed.  He  was 
removed  to  the  Palace  Hotel.  On  the  10th  the  physicians 
pronounced  him  well  enough  to  act  that  night,  but  on 
morning  of  the  nth  he  died.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
New  York.  The  company  with  which  he  last  played 
accompanied  his  body  on  the  sad  return  journey. 

Iam  indebted  to  my  friend  John  H.  McCabe  for  the 
information  in  regard  to  California  incidents.  He  is  a 
veritable  walking  dramatic  encyclopedia  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  show  world. 

William  Barry,  who  was  a  great  favorite,  died  in  San 
Francisco  in  January,  1875.  He  had  met "  a  few  friends  " 
on  New  Year's  night,  and  partaken  freely  of  the  wine 
cup.  Going  to  his  apartments,  he  took  an  overdose 
of  chloral,  went  to  bed,  and  "slept  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking."  Barry  was  a  fine  exponent  of  Shake- 
speare's clowns.  One  of  his  best  parts  was  the  "Grave 
Digger,"  in  Hamlet.  Charles  Kean  pronounced  it  the 
best  he  had  ever  seen,  and  offered  Barry  an  engagement 
if  he  would  accompany  him  to  London — a  great  offer, 
which  Barry  declined. 

With  the  sad  ending  of  California's  favorite  comedian's 
life  end  my  researches  into  the  records  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  actors,  on  and  off  the  stage. 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
Life  is  but  walking  shadow — a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 


Bayard  Taylor's  fame  for  vesatility  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated the  region  of  mental  dullness,  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  letter : 

■  ,  March  24,  1877. 

Bavard  Taylor— Dear  Sir:  Hearing  that  you  are  a  poet  of 
some  note  as  well  as  a  good  Oration  writer  I  come  to  ask  you 
this  question  and  would  like  very  much  to  have  an  answer  in  one 
or  two  days  as  no  doubt  you  can  write  a  very  good  Oration  if  so 
Let  me  know  your  price  and  if  you  cannot  write  an  Oration 
please  let  me  know  of  any  one  that  can  please  do  not  do  as 
others  do  but  answer  my  letter  as  soon  as  you  can  and  also  state 
price  of  writing  one  for  me,  in  every  case  in  writing  directions 
give  no  of  I!ox  or  Street.    Yours  Very  Truly,  

P.  S. — Give  price  and  also  subject  which  you  would  write  on. 

P.  S. —  Please  give  me  the  direction  of  E.  C.  Stedman  and  W. 
H.  Stoddard  and  much  oblige.    Yours  truly. 

He  did  not  "  do  as  others  do,"  but  replied  most  cheer- 
fully to  his  anxious  correspondent,  and  gave  the  addresses 
asked  for,  with  great  alacrity. 

New  York,  March  27,  1877. 
SlR:  I  have  received  your  letter  asking  me  the  price  of  an 
oration  to  be  written  by  me  for  your  use.  T  regret  to  say  that  I 
am  quite  out  of  orations  ready-made.  The  recent  political  ex- 
citement obliged  me  to  prepare  a  large  number  for  the  politicians 
on  both  sides;  and  I  have  now  taken  a  contract  to  write  seventy- 
five  sermons  for  a  new  sect  which  will  soon  come  into  existence. 
As  it  is  generally  known  that  I  furnish  speeches,  orations,  scien- 
tific lectures,  sermons,  and  humorous  entertainments,  I  have 
more  applications  than  I  can  fill,  and  have  been  obliged  to  raise 
my  prize  from  $27  25  to  $43  60,  according  to  subject  and  style. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman,  however,  has  quite  a  number  of  scientific 
and  exoteric  orations,  some  of  which  have  been  once  used  in 
Texas  and  Oregon,  but  are  still  new  in  the  Atlantic  states.  His 
address  is  No.  80  Broadway.  Mr.  W.  H.  Stoddard  (at  No,  329 
East  Fifteenth  street)  has  several  orations  devoted  to  moral 
and  spiritual  retorm.  They  are  serious,  but  very  touching,  and 
I  think  one  of  them  might  suit  you  quite  as  well  as  anything  I 
could  write.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  the  price  of  ready- 
made  orations  has  increased  within  a  year  or  two,  owing  to  the 
new  reputations  we  have  been  called  upon  to  construct.  Yours 
truly,  Bayard  Taylor. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor. 


I  met  a  woman  the  other  day,  whose  possession  of 
the  Beecher  face  was  remarkable.  This  visage  is  wholly 
unsuitable  for  the  usually  gentle  sex,  because  it  is  strong, 
coarse,  essentially  masculine.  Recall  the  portrait  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  imagine  that  head  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  woman,  and  you  will  comprehend  my 
meaning.  Its  lines  are  so  striking  that  no  ingenuity  of 
hair-dressing  or  millinery  can  feminize  them.  They  defy 
subordination  to  fashion.  Think  of  the  Plymouth  pastor 
wearing  a  high  silk  hat,  for  instance.  He  would  be  ri- 
diculous. A  stylish  bonnet  on  a  typical  Beecher  woman 
would  be  equally  misplaced.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
understands  this  family  characteristic,  and  succumbs  to 
it  by  refraining  from  any  attempt  to  dress  herself  fashion- 
ably. At  the  first  glance  I  mistook  the  one  I  encountered 
for  the  authoress  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  but  she  turned 
out  to  be  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and  no 
less  a  peculiar  personality  than  her  famous  brother  and 
sister.  Her  husband  was  a  steady-going  lawyer,  and  be- 
came, I  believe,  the  State  Librarian  of  Connecticut. 
She  has  been  regarded  as  a  crank  for  thirty  years.  "  Yes, 
I'm  a  lunatic,"  she  retorted  upon  a  critic;  "everybody 
with  more  than  a  pro  rata  share  of  brains  is  a  lunatic." 
She  used  to  be  an  active  advocate  of  women's  rights;  but 
her  oratory  was  inclined  to  wildness,  and  she  didn't  get 
along  well  with  the  other  promoters  of  the  cause.  When 
the  Brooklyn  scandal  broke  out,  she  took  the  side  against 
her  brother,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  be 
kept  quiet.  Then  for  awhile  she  had  no  hobby;  but  now 
she  has  come  out  as  a  spiritualist,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  of  believers  in  ghostly  manifestations.  She  is 
mediumistic,  according  to  her  own  accounts  of  herself, 
and  does  not  need  to  resort  to  other  folks'  seances  in 
order  to  receive  visits  from  the  rehabilitated  spirits  of  the 
dead.  She  says  that  they  come  into  her  house  quite  fa- 
miliarly ;  that  she  meets  them  wherever  she  goes,  and  that 
frequently  she  does  not  know  whether  a  person  at  hand  is 
normally  alive,  or  is  a  phenomenon  of  spiritual  material- 
ization. She  astonished  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  by 
asking  him  if  he  was  in  earthly  existence.  He  thought 
she  meant  to  reprove  him  for  being  distraught,  and  re- 
plied, by  way  of  apology,  that  the  weather  was  so  fright- 
fully hot  that  he  was  nigh  melted.  "  Oh,  if  you  feel  the 
heat,"  she  remarked,  "you're  what  you  seem  to  be.  I 
merely  didn't  wish  to  fool  away  the  time  with  a  spirit 
when  out  shopping." — New  York  Letter. 


Every  General  of  prominence  has  a  nickname  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  troops.  Some  of  these  names  were  of  a 
sarcastic  nature,  but  usually  they  indicated  the  confidence 
of  the  men  in  their  leaders,  or  their  admiration  for  them. 
General  Grant  was  commonly  known  over  the  watch-fires 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  "Old  United  States," 
from  the  initials  of  his  name,  but  sometimes  he  was  called 
"Old  Three  Stars,"  that  number  indicating  his  rank  as 
Lieutenant  General.  McClellan  was  endeared  to  his 
army  as  "  Little  Mac."  Meade,  who  wore  spectacles, 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  the  soldiers  named  him  "  Four- 
eyed  George,"  for  he  knew  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
reproach.  Burnside,  the  Colonel  of  the  First  Rhode 
Island  regiment,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  "Rhody"when 
he  became  a  General.  Hooker  never  liked  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Fighting  Joe,"  though  he  always  lived  up  to  it  during 
his  career  in  the  field.  Pope  was  saddled  with  the  title 
of  "Saddle-bag  John,"  in  memory  of  his  famous  order 
about  headquarters  being  on  horseback.  His  men  used 
to  say  that  their  headquarters  moved  pretty  rapidly  at 
times.  Sigel,  the  German  General,  was  known  in  the 
other  corps  as  "  Dutchy."  Hancock  won  the  brevet  of 
"  Superb,"  from  a  remark  made  by  General  Meade  at 
Gettysburg,  when  the  Second  corps  repulsed  Longstreet's 
men.  Humphrey,  being  a  distinguished  engineer,  was 
invariably  styled  "  Old  Mathematics."  The  Pennsylvania 
Reserves  used  to  call  Crawford  "  Physics,"  he  being  a 
surgeon  at  the  beginning  of  his  military  career.  Logan, 
with  his  long  black  hair  and  dark  complexion,  was 
"Black  Jack"  with  his  men.   Sheridan,  the  cavalry  I 


leader,  was  "  Little  Phil,"  and  Sherman's  men  spoke  of 
him  as  "  Old  Tecumseh."  The  sterling  nature  and  stead- 
fast purpose  of  Thomas  earned  for  him  the  the  significant 
and  familiar  name  of  "Old  Reliable."  Alexander 
McDowell  McCook,like  Hooker,  was  called  "  Fighting 
McCook."  The  New  York  city  regiments  in  the  Fifth 
corps  changed  Sykes  to  ' '  Sykesy . "  Halleck  was  derisively 
nicknamed  "  Old  brains,'  and  Rosecrans  had  his  name 
shortened  to  "  Rosey."  Lew  Wallace  was  "  Louisa"  to 
the  soldiers  under  his  command.  I  le  was  a  great  favorite 
for  his  fighting  qualities,  and  the  soldiers  adopted  that 
inappropriate  name  for  want  of  a  belter.  Kearny,  who 
left  an  arm  in  Mexico,  was  invariably  known  as  "One- 
armed  Phil."  Butler  was  styled  "  Cock-eye,"  for  obvious 
reasons.  Kilpatrick  was  nicknamed  "  Kill,"  while  Custer 
was  called  "  Ringlets,"  on  account  of  his  long,  flowing 
curls;  and  so  the  catalogue  might  be  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely. Among  the  Confederates  familiar  nicknames 
were  not  so  common  as  with  the  Federals.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  usually  spoke  of  General 
Lee  as  "  Bob  Lee."  Little  Mahone  was  known  as"  Skin 
and  Bone."  Early  was  called  "  Bad  Old  Man,"  and 
Jackson  will  live  in  history  as  "  Stonewall." — The  Century. 


Don  P.  de  Gayangos  has  recently  published  in  the  Re- 
vista  de  Espana  some  interesting  papers  under  the  title  of 
"  Cervantes  en  Valladolid."'  They  are  founded  on  a 
manuscript  volume  belonging  to  the  British  Museum, 
entitled"  Memorias  de  Valladolid,"  which,  among  other 
matters,  contains  a  diary  extending  from  the  Holy  Week 
of  1605  till  the  end  of  July  of  that  year.  The  writer, 
whose  name  does  not  appear,  was  a  Portuguese,  and  gives 
a  minute  account  of  the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  Philip  IV,  and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howard,  of  Effing- 
ham, who  had  come  with  a  large  suite  to  ratify  the  peace 
concluded  in  London  in  the  previous  year.  The  most 
interesting  things,  however,  in  the  diary  are  the  references 
to  Cervantes,  whom  the  writer  evidently  knew.  For  in- 
stance, at  an  evening  party  the  host,  who  had  already 
retired  to  rest  in  the  adjoining  room,  endeavored  to  induce 
his  wife,  who  was  given  to  gambling,  to  stop  playing, 
when  she  roughly  replied,  "  Be  quiet,  and  let  me  play, 
Lope  Garcia!  Won't  you?  Cervantes,  hand  me  that 
candle  there,  and  we  shall  see  if  I  don't  contrive  to  make 
him  be  quiet."  But  still  more  interesting  are  the  allu- 
sions to  the  immortal  novel.  For  instance,  the  writer 
calls  an  odd-looking  horseman  who  happened  to  pass  Don 
Quixote,  and  his  attendant  Sancho,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion he  nicknames  a  strange  figure  Don  Quixote,  and 
adds,  "  Callaba  el  Caballero  como  callo  Sancho."  Don  P. 
de  Gayangos  discusses  the  interesting  question  how  the 
immortal  romance  could  be  so  familiar  to  Valladolid  in 
the  spring  of  1605.  The  Privilegio  of  the  first  part  of  Don 
Quixote  is  dated,  as  all  Cervantists  know,  September  26, 
1604,  and  the  Tasa  December  26th.  It  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  issued  from  the  press  till  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, 1605.  It  seems  surprising  that  it  should  have  be- 
come so  well  known  as  to  be  quoted  in  this  style  by  the 
summer  of  the  same  year.  Senor  Gayangos  supposes, 
therefore,  that  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Rios,  that 
Pellicer  rejects,  may  be  true.  The  Duke  de  Bejar,  ac- 
cording to  Rios,  hesitated  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  Cervantes  obtained  leave  to  read  a 
couple  of  chapters  to  the  Duke  and  a  select  company. 
So  delighted  were  the  audience  that  they  forced  Cer- 
vantes to  begin  again  at  the  beginning  and  read  the  whole 
book  through.  This  private  reading  had,  Senor  Gayangos 
thinks,  made  the  book  so  popular  that  allusions  to  it  be- 
came current  even  before  it  was  printed.  Senor  Gay- 
angos proves,  in  addition,  that  the  first  edition  of  P'tcara 
Mon/anesa,  which  contains  a  well  known  reference — 

Soy  la  reina  de  Picardi- 

Mas  que  la  ruda  conoci- 

Mas  famo-qite  dona  OH- 

A'l/e  Don  Rnixui  y  Lazari- 

Que  Allarache jy  Cetesti — 
was  first  printed  in  1605,  and  that  the  Privilegio  was  dated 
August  22,  1604.  The  famous  sonnet  "  Pario  la  reina,  el 
Luterano  vino "  also  points  the  same  way,  but  Senor 
Gayangos  does  not  think  it  is  by  G6ngora.  There  are 
many  descriptions  in  the  diary  which  throw  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  time.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Senor 
Gayangos  is  republishing  his  papers  in  a  separate  form, 
and  proposes  to  print  the  whole  volume  at  some  future 
time. — Athenceum. 


Before  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Behn's  comedies  it  is  necessary  for  a  time  to  cast  aside 
all  our  nineteenth  century  notions  of  propriety,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  endeavor  to  judge  it  by  the  standard  of 
a  spectator  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  We  must 
remember  that  language  which  would  now  be  considered 
too  gross  to  be  used  before  women  of  the  humblest 
classes,  was  common  in  the  mouths  of  the  highest  and 
most  refined  ladies,  and  that  subjects  which  men,  even 
among  themselves,  now  talk  of  with  circumlocutory 
phrases,  were  then  broadly  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
virtuous  females.  Without  some  such  preparatory  re- 
flet tions,  the  chances  are  that  the  book  will  be  thrown 
down  in  disgust  before  we  have  got  through  two  acts. 
But  even  with  these  allowances  we  shall  find  much 
that  is  revolting  to  the  most  blunted  sense  of  delicacy. 
There  is  nothing  positively  immoral  in  coarse  language; 
as  far  as  morality  apart  from  delicacy  is  concerned,  it 
cannot  much  matter  whether  ideas  common  to  all  be  ex- 
pressed vaguely  or  broadly;  all  depends  upon  the  im- 
pression they  convey.  Shakespeare's  characters  speak  at 
times  with  a  coarseness  far  surpassing  anything  to  be 
found  in  Mrs.  Behn  ;  but  he  redeems  these  blots  bv  such 
images  of  the  purest  and  noblest  virtue  that  they  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  affect  the  imagination.  And  again,  it  is  the 
character  which  is  coarse  and  sensual,  and  not  the  poet. 
The  men  and  women  of  Mrs.  Behn  not  only  deride  all 
purity  in  love,  but  disbelieve  in  its  existence ;  no  woman 
is  virtuous  unless  she  be  too  old  or  too  ugly  to  be  tempted ; 
however  desperately  a  man  may  be  in  love  with  one 
woman — that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  authoress's  ideas 
of  love— one  glance  of  invitation  from  another  pretty  face 


will  allure  him  even  from  an  assignation  with  her: 
does  such  an  infidelity  at  all  injure  him  in  his  mistn 
estimation.  Her  first  burst  of  spleen  over,  she  is  ready  to 
receive  him  as  before.  Constancy,  being  an  unattainable 
virtue,  is  scarcely  looked  for  on  either  side,  and  one  love 
being  lost,  both  damsel  and  cavalier  lose  no  time  in  con- 
soling themselves  with  another.  In  all  her  comedies  we 
can  remember  but  one  true,  honest  lover  ("  Bclmour,"  in 
77/i?  Town  Lop)  who  is  proof  against  all  beauty  save  that 
of  his  mistress.  Marriage  is  denounced  as  the  bane  of 
love,  as  a  state  unnatural  to  youth  fit  only  for  senility,  or 
as  a  cloak  for  the  free  indulgence  of  Vice.  The  creed  of 
these  people  is  contained  in  one  of  Wilding's  speeches  to 
Lady  Galliard  (  The  City  JLeiress): 

According  to  the  strictest  rules  of  honor, 

Beauty  should  still  be  the  reward  of  love, 

Not  the  vile  merchandise  of  fortune, 

Or  the  cheap  decoy  of  a  church  ceremony. 

She's  only  infamous  who  to  her  bed. 

For  interest,  takes  sonic  nauseous  clown  she  hates; 

And  tho'  a  jointure  or  a  vow  in  public 

Be  her  price,  that  makes  her  but  the  dearer  wanton. 

There  is  scarcely  an  attempt  in  these  comedies  even  to 
soften  the  grossness  of  the  picture  by  a  halo  of  sentiment 
or  romance  ;  all  is  animalism  pur  et  simple.  The  authoress 
pleads  that  she  is  depicting  only  the  people  and  manners 
of  her  time,  that  she  is  scourging  the  vices  of  the  age; 
but  such  excuses  are  neutralized  by  the  too  obvious  relish 
with  which  she  draws  the  pictures. —  Temple  Bar. 


Dana  was  the  first  man  to  look  at  sea  life  as  a  real 
thing.  America  should  be  proud  of  that  triumphant  book, 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  We  are  a  great  maritime 
people;  the  oceans  of  the  world  are  our  realm,  and  every 
billow  that  rolls  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
carries  a  British  interest  along  its  liquid  path.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  we  should  have  waited  for  a  Yankee  stu- 
dent to  show  us  how  to  write  a  book  that  should  be  true 
to  the  sailor,  true  to  the  ship  he  sails  in,  true  to  the  deep 
he  navigates?  For  my  part,  I  heartily  begrudge  Boston 
her  famous  "  yarner,"  and,  for  the  honor  of  this  country, 
could  wish  that  his  grand  sea  picture  had  the  Union  Jack 
hanging  over  it,  instead  of  the  eagle  that  is  perched  for  all 
time  upon  its  frame.  The  difference  between  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast and  most  of  the  nautical  novels  which 
have  been  written  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  marine  drama,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  witness  it  in  London  and  provincial  theaters,  and  the 
calling  it  caricatures.  Dana  s  book  is  a  solid  fact  from 
beginning  to  end — not  one  jot  more  so  because  it  forms  a 
collection  of  his  experiences  when  at  sea,  than  because  of 
the  superb  sailor-like  spirit,  the  exquisite  accuracy  and 
the  great-hearted  sympathy  that  every  page  is  full  of.  "  I 
vowed,"  he  says,  after  describing  the  flogging  on  board 
the  Pilgrim,  "  I  vowed  that  if  God  should  ever  give  me 
the  means,  I  would  do  something  to  .redress  the  grievances 
and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  that  class  ot  beings  with 
whom  my  lot  had  so  long  been  cast."  He  could  not  have 
gone  to  work  more  effectually  than  by  writing  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast.  It  was  time  that  somebody  showed  the 
public  down  into  the  merchant  ship's  forecastle,  pointed 
to  the  bunks  in  which  the  sailors  sleep,  the  dripping  car- 
lings,  the  evil-smelling  slush  lamp,  the  water  splashing 
through  the  scuttle,  the  poor  clothes  of  the  heavily  worked 
men,  the  infamous  food  and  vile  water  on  which  they 
subsisted.  It  was  time,  I  say.  No  landsman  could  guess 
the  truth,  and  those  who  had  suffered,  who  could  speak 
of  the  horrors  of  scurvy  from  darkness  and  damp  and  fare 
such  as  a  hog  might  disdain,  were  ignorant  and  unable  to 
put  their  story  before  the  world.  But  then  comes  Dana, 
a  fine  genius,  full  of  spirit.  He  ships  as  a  foremast  hand 
in  a  little  brig  bound  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  western 
American  coast,  and  he  spends  three  years  of  his  life 
among  sailors,  working  with  them,  suffering  with  them, 
taking  their  few  poor  pleasures  with  them.  We  are  used 
to  his  book  now,  and  since  his  time  plenty  of  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  merchant  service ;  but  I  sometimes 
think  that  an  extraordinary  amazement  must  have  been 
excited  among  those  of  the  public  who  cared  for  sea 
yarns  when  Two  Years  Before  the  Mas t was  first  published. 
By  what  magic  could  Dana  absorb  the  attention  of  his 
readers  by  a  plain,  unvarnished  narrative  of  forecastle  life 
in  a  little  brig?  But  that  was  not  quite  it.  How  did  it 
happen — I  dare  say  people  wanted  to  know — that  these 
poor  sailors  who  so  deeply  interested  them  in  Dana's 
work  were  so  utterly  unlike  the  mariners  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  read  about  since  the  days  of  Smollett? 
Where  was  the  Saturday-night  larking?  where  the  cans  of 
grog?  the  wives  and  sweethearts?  the  dancing  on  the 
main  deck?  the  gay  uniforms,  the  handsome  middies,  the 
sea  battles,  the  lovely  heroines,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
well-known  stuff?  Instead  of  this,  they  found  a  brutal, 
coarse-mouthed  skipper,  a  couple  of  mates  neither  hand- 
some nor  sentimental,  and  forward  an  odd  collection  of 
rude  and  rough  figures  in  Scotch  caps  and  old  shirts. 
There  was  no  heroine,  there  was  no  lighting,  there  was 
nothing  more  spirited  in  the  way  of  diversion  than  a  fan- 
dango at  Santa  Barbara ;  but  there  was  the  best  of  all 
things  in  this  world— truth.  Because  of  it  the  book  went 
straight  home  to  the  heart,  and  inasmuch  as  that  it  is  as 
true  in  the  main  of  life  on  board  ship  to-day  as  it  was  when 
written  forty-five  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
any  one  desiring  to  write  for  or  against  the  sailor  not  to 
very  fairly  understand  the  nature  and  duties  of  Mercantile 
Jack's  life  while  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  remains  in 
print. —  IV.  Clark  Russell,  in  Contemporary  Review. 


THE  TRUE  GROWTH. 
It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  years, 
To  fall  a  log  at  hist— dry,  bald,  and  sear. 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May ; 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  tight. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 
And  in  snort  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

/fen,  /onsen, 
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T.  J.  LOWNEY 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STREETS 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  CONGRESS, 

WM.  W.  MORROW 

Fourth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  CONGRESS, 

CHAS.  N.  FELTON 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  and  PEOPLE'S 
NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 


REGI'I.AK  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
COUNTY  CLERK, 

JAMES  J.  FLYNN 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 

PHILIP  A.  ROACH 


FOR  TAX  COLLECTOR, 

LUMAN  WADHAM 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
TAX  COLLECTOR, 

WILLIAM  P.  FROST 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.; 


KM  ABE 


'*  I  have  never  seen  their  equal."— 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIAN<  IS!        A.  i..  BAIN  m»iT  a  ro. 

PIANOS  !  I  7*1  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohai  ta  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOY.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  street*. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  IT.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


T PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD 
THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE! 
Patented  Jan.  io.  1882.  » 
Best  Retainer  In  Existence! 

Gives  perfect  ease  and  comfort  in  all  positions.  Does 

not  interfere  ^^^W  with  work  01  business.  We  guarantee  a 
perfect  cure  HM^^  of  Rupture  in  all  cases  which  we  accept 
and  treat,  ■  »k  reader, 
if  you  are  H  ^■k.rupturctl,  this  is  worthy  of  your  invest- 
i  iftv  BJ  BJ  desire  all  extreme  cases, 
B  B  ■  incura- 
ble. If  other  treatment  H  B  has  failed  you,  come  and 
1  1   m_a¥  1  [MIT] 


Our  Terms:    NO  CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Rl  PTURB    IN    PROM   '    /4mm,  TO  90  DAYS. 


Single  Tru*s  with  solution.  $10.  Double 
lution,  {15.     Consultation  and  Advi 
for  full  information  and  circulars.  Off 

WE  (il'AKANTEE  TO  RET/ 


rith  sc 
Write 

remit* 


PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO., 

SOLK  PROPRIETORS, 

No.  330  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal.' 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Pahl-up  <  upilal  $3,000,000  in  «ol«l 

.  DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  Li  Bkanuer,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Faik,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  of  London  Lm'd 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NOKMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Itusli  Street,  Nan  Franclseo. 

Large  stock  ol  Beer  in  hulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUC,  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  (JUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 

ma.i.mwi  hkotiikks  a  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  i2s  Front  Street. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HONTAC1CE  .t  CO., 

311,  313,  315  and  317  Market  street,         San  Fr  mcisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

II Al  l  s  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


Originators  of  the-  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

KM:!!  *  I.  LUBECTOKS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San-Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COW  EN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  I.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  11  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T, 

IT 

IT  hink  of  **  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quail  T. 
TT 

TT  hen  '*  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT        T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
11  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight.  m 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  tbU  proceduie  is  almcs'  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NOTICE 


TO    TH  K  STOCK-HOLDERS 


SPRING  VALLEY 


WATER  WORKS. 


Office  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  516  Califor- 
nia street,  San  Francisco,  September  26,  1884. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  stockholders  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  who  appeared  as  such  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1884,  that  under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  duly  passed  at  a  meeting  of  said 
Hoard  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  this  day,  twenty 
thousand  shares  of  the  unissued  stock  of  this  corporation 
will  be  issued  and  sold  to  them,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
share  of  the  new  for  four  shares  of  the  old  so  held  by 
them  respectively  Ibut  no  fractional  shares  will  be  issued), 
at  and  for  the  price  of  eighty-six  dollars  per  share,  paya- 
ble in  cash  upon  delivery  of  certificate.  Certificates  will 
l>e  issued  under  this  order  on  and  after  the  first  day  of, 
;uul  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  October,  1884,  and 
to  those  wlio  are  entitled  to  apply  and  pay  for  the  same 
on  or  befoic  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.  Certificates 
will  be  issued  without  other  charge  than  the  said  eighty- 
six  dollars  per  share ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  so  apply 
and  make  payment  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
interest  will  be  added  to  the  said  purchase  price  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  until  such  payment  is  made. 

Stockholders  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege must  do  so  on  or  before  the  thitty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

WM.  NORRIS,  Secretary. 

ALFALFA  FRUITJND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

Tlie  Many  «reat   Advantages  ol  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows : 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved. .  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands  $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
qualed  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MILLER  A  KM  I' IV 

Court  House,  YUalia,  Cal. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


It  must  be  intensely  gratifying  to  the  humanitarian  to 
see  how  the  most  cherished  privileges  of  the  aristocracy 
are  gradually  extending  downward  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  toil.  Even  the  conventional  "  headache,"  long 
held  to  be  a  special  monopoly  among  fine  ladies,  is,  it 
seems,  ready  to  cast  its  convenient  mantle  o'er  maid  and 
mistress  alike.  A  lady  and  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  board  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  a  baby,  and  also  of  a  highly  recommended 
servant-maid.  The  gentleman  had  brought  home  tickets 
for  the  first  Carleton  night.  After  dinner  the  lady  sent 
down  to  the  lower  regions  for  Annie  to  come  and  take 
charge  of  the  infant,  while  its  mother  should  be  reveling 
in  sweet  sounds  even  more  musical  than  its  cries.  Back 
came  the  husband,  with  blank  looks,  announcing  that 
Annie's  "  head  ached  her  so,  sure,"  that  she  couldn't 
possibly  fulfill  the  required  duty.  It  was  terrible.  But 
what  could  be  done?  The  poor  girl  was  too  ill  to  come. 
Common  charity  forbade  insistance,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  procure  a  substitute.  So  her  mistress  reluctantly 
removed  her  bonnet,  and  sat  down  to  an  evening 
of  regret.  Her  thoughtful  spouse,  unwilling  to  have 
the  tickets  lost,  ran  down  stairs  and  gave  them  to  his 
favorite  waiter.  Somewhat  later  his  wife  descended,  but 
speedily  returned.  Almost  inarticulate  between  laughter 
and  indignation,  she  gasped :  "  Who  do  you  think  has 
gone  to  the  opera  on  those  tickets?  Annie!  And  / am 
staying  at  home  and  taking  care  of  the  baby  for  her !  " 
And  so  she  had.  Let  us  hope  she  shone  in  the  dress 
circle.  A  girl  who  so  well  understands  the  elastic  nature 
of  a  lady's  headache  is  fitted  to  adorn  any  sphere. 


At  the  performance  of  the  Ta?nl>our  Major's  Daughter, 
last  evening,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit  by  a  dramatic 
critic.  I  always  enjoy  this,  because  I  know  exactly  when 
I  am  pleased  and  what  I  enjoy  most.  This  one  was 
rather  unhappy.  There  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with. 
Suddenly  his  face  brightened.  "  Miss  Bartlett  Davis 
ought  to  know  that  when,  as  the  '  little  drummer,'  she 
takes  her  glass  to  drink  with  her  comrades,  she  shouldn't 
stick  out  her  little  finger  in  that  way.  It's  essentially 
feminine.  No  man  ever  does  it.  He  takes  his  glass  in  his 
closed  hand — so."  And  the  professional  critic  illustrated 
on  empty  air,  and  then  went  out  to  see  if  that  were  really 
the  way.   

The  title  of  Verdi's  new  opera  is  Obello.  Is  it  a  "stage 
direction  "? 

Of  all  the  outgrowths  of  modern  civilization,  the  most 
incomprehensible,  to  my  mind,  is  the  Interviewer.  He 
is  to  me  an  object  of  puzzled  inquiry.  I  have  devoted 
hours  of  patient,  not  to  say  worried  and  fruitless,  study  to 


his  origin,  development  and  use  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
That  marvelous  mingling  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Carnivora  and  the  Pachydermata — keenness  of  scent  and 
impenetrability  of  hide — seems  to  proclaim  him  an  ab- 
normal production  of  nature  in  her  most  objectionable 
mood,  rather  than  an  example  of  the  Darwinian  theory, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Are  these  qualities  inborn? 
Is  he  not  rather  caught  young,  and,  like  Victor  Hugo's 
Uhomme  Qui  Rit,  fitted  by  a  peculiar  course  of  training, 
moral  and  physical,  for  the  ring  in  which  he  is  eventually 
to  perform  such  tricks  as  shall  cause  the  more  practical 
angels,  not  to  weep,  but  to  lock  up  the  wing-room  and 
set  an  extra  guard  at  the  door,  lest  he  should  steal  in, 
mount  a  pair,  and  set  all  Heaven  by  the  ears  by  re- 
vealing'the  "  skeleton  "  that  each  left  hidden  in  the  little 
closet  below.  That  is,  if  the  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson  is 
present  to  remind  them  that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  privacy." 

Shall  I  be  running  my  metaphor  into  the  ground  by 
transferring  the  subject  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom?  He  is  an  evasive  creature  to  classify,  even  in 
simile;  and  beside,  I  feel  that  I  should  like  to  "  plant" 
him.  So  in  regard  to  his  habitat  and  distribution,  I  would 
ask  whether  he  is,  as  the  book  says,  "  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,"  or  is  indigenous  to  the  sand-hills  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  this  profession,  I 
often  try  to  imagine  how  the  Interviewer  sets  about  it.  I 
have  even  attempted  to  picture  myself  walking  up  some 
utter  stranger's  front  steps  and  pulling  the  bell,  being  ush- 
ered into  the  shaded  morning  reception-room,  and  with  a 
jaunty,  off-hand  self-possession  placing  my  hat  on  the 
piano  and  my  cane  in  a  convenient  angle  of  the  door- 
frame, and  then,  after  accepting  the  somewhat  doubtfully 
offered  chair,  opening  the  conversation  with  some  such 
glittering  generalities  as  the  following: 

First.  Madam,  I  have  called  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  spoons  in  your  possession,  if  they  are  all  paid  for,  and 
whether  those  you  went  to  housekeeping  with  were  silver 
or  only  plated? 

Second.  The  public  is  copsumed  with  the  desire  to 
know  whether  you  do  or  do  not  allow  your  husband  a 
latch-key;  and,  if  so,-  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  he  requites  your  indulgent  kindness  by  coming  home 
at  three  a.  m.,  and  charging  you  with  rendering  your  gift 
a  hollow  mockery  by  taking  in  the  key-hole  before  retir- 
ing. 

Third.  Is  it  true  that,  during  your  husband's  absence, 
you  went  out  to  the  Cliff  with  Mr.  Pickering,  and  returned 
home  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication? 

Fourth.  Was  it  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  that  your  son 
got  away  with  to  Australia?  Did  he  pay  his  tailor-bill 
before  starting?  If  so,  why  does  he  not,  by  attorney, 
enter  a  plea  of  insanity,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
come  back  and  spend  his  money,  like  a  good  citizen 
where  he  made  it? 

Fifth.  Was  it  your  father  or  your  husband,  or  both, 
that  was  hanged  in  Nebraska,  for  horse-stealing?  What 
was  the  fastest  time  made — by  the  horses,  not  the  vigi- 
lance committee? 

Sixth.  To  how  many  young  men  is  your  daughter 
engaged  at  present,  and  what  is  the  aggregate  value,  as 
estimated  by  Uncle  Harris,  of  the  engagement  rings? 
Was  it  a  flaw  in  the  diamond  or  in  the  young  man's  char- 
acter that  broke  off. the  engagement? 

I  have  tried  to  imagine  myself  putting  these  and  similar 
questions,  absorbingly  interesting  to  the  general  public; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  attended  with  a  cer- 
tain embarrassment.  I  should  be  afraid  of  being  consid- 
ered indelicate  or  intrusive.  It  requires  the  fine  tact  of 
the  professional  interviewer,  and  his  skill  and  practice  in 
avoiding  the  well-directed  boot. 


to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  matter  is  only  another 
exemplification  of  the  eternal  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  Interviewer  is  only  an  outcome  of  the  desire  to  be  in- 
terviewed. Notoriety,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  is  akin 
to  fame. 

"  Let's  see! "  said  a  youth,  evidently  in  the  depths  of  a 
brown  study.  "  The  rose  is  the  flower  of  England,  isn't  it? 
and  the  lily  of  France?  But  is  there  any  blossom  that 
specially  pertains  to  the  United  States?" 

"Certainly,"  said  di  Loony,  with  unwonted  prompt- 
ness. "Certainly — the  rum-blossom."  And  the  Count 
knows. 

"  Rats  desert  a  sinking  ship."  All  but  dead  rats. 
Dead  rats  remain.  They  remain  a  long  time,  too.  Not 
long  since  we  had  one  under  the  floor.  He  came  to  stay. 
We  did'nt  send  for  him;  but  he  had  scent  for  us. 
At  first  we  thought  it  was  a  rat,  then  a  cat,  at  last  a 
horse;  and  as  day  after  day  rolled  on,  it  brought  with  it 
the  conviction  that  nothing  smaller  than  an  elephant  had 
chosen  our  basement  for  his  mausoleum.  While  our 
thoughts  were  still  revolving  around  this  dreadful  scenter, 
the  other  member  of  our  family  remarked:  "  If  ever  I 
have  an  enemy  whom  I  want  to  get  even  with,  I  know 
what  I'll  do :  I'll  crawl  under  his  house  and  die  ! " 

Not  a  bad  idea.  One  might  revenge  himself  and  bene- 
fit the  world  at  the  same  time. 


How  much  is  lost  by  the  unfortunate  people  who 
own  carriages,  and  from  that  circumstance  are  debarred 
from  overhearing  the  philosophy,  sentiment,  science,  and 
suggestiveness  of  street-car  colloquy.  I  never  enter  one 
of  these  conveyances  but  in  some  chance  remark  I  find  a 
text  for  a  sermon,  the  germ  of  a  joke,  or  subject  for 
study. 

On  the  Sutter  street  dummy  I  overheard  one  young  fel- 
low saying  to  another:  "  I  tell  you  he's  deep!  I've  known 
him  to  sit  an  hour  without  saying  a  word.  But  when  he 
speaks  he  says  something,  you  bet !  " 

It  occurred  to  the  unsuspected  listener  that  a  man  who 
has  thought  over  a  subject  for  an  hour  should  be  able  to 
say  something  about  it;  and  that,  even  if  that  something 
were  worth  hearing,  it  may  argue  no  exceptional  ability. 
There  be  fools  and  fools.  A  silly  fool  talks  too  much ; 
a  dull  fool  is  silent.  Depth  in  itself  is  no  special 
distinction.  It  may  be  empty.  A  well  from  which  you 
can  fill  a  bucket  only  once  an  hour  may  be  deep,  but 
there's  very  little  in  it;  and  what  little  there  is,  is  more 
than  likely  muddy  and  unpalatable  when  you  get  at  it. 


But  there  is  an  obverse  side  to  the  medal — or  meddle. 
While  I  cannot  fancy  myself  asking  these  questions, 
neither  can  any  effort  enable  me  to  imagine  myself  reply- 
ing to  them.  This  the  interviewee  seems  to  do  with  an 
outspoken  candor  and  even  discursiveness  that  leads  one 


A  mighty  river  rolls  onward  to  the  sea  with  a  roar  as 
continuous  as  is  the  prattling  and  purling  of  the  shallow 
brooklet  over  its  trilling  little  pebbles.  But  neither  is 
silent.  Silence  betrays  neither  depth  nor  shallowness, 
but  only  that  the  stream  is  dry. 

The  gold-fish  is  not  a  noisy,  demonstrative  creature. 
He  ought  to  be  very  deep ;  yet  I  never  heard  him  accred- 
ited with  remarkable  brain-power.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  that  in  his  stony  stare  and  expressionless  face  that 
precludes  the  least  suspicion  of  genius.  But  look  at  the 
skylark,  that  incarnation  of  the  divine  spirit  of  music ! 
Listen,  as  he  soars  to  meet  the  morning  sun,  how  his 
notes  come  tumbling  from  his  throat  in  a  mad,  reckless, 
limitless  torrent  ol  sweet  sound!  His  brain  is  so  full  of 
poetry  and  his  heart  so  full  of  song  that  it  bubbles  over, 
and,  as  he  mounts  skyward,  flows  back  in  a  rippling  stream 
of  melody — a  very  Jacob's  ladder  connecting  earth  with 
heaven,  on  which  the  angels  of  delight;  may  come  and 
go.  But  he  doesn't  ponder  an  hour  between  songs.  He 
has  something  to  sing,  and  he  sings  it ;  and  believe  me, 
my  street-car  philosopher,  when  a  man  has  something  to 
say,  he'll  say  it. 

Your  fool  may  "talk  you  blind";  yet  shall  not  your 
wise  man  refrain  from  much  speaking ;  but  he  that  sayeth 
naught,  is  it  not  he  that  hath  naught  to  say? 

Silence  is  a  closed  door.  There  may  be  behind  it  all 
the  "  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind."  There  may  be  only 
vacancy,  dust,  and  cobwebs.  Francesca. 
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The  melancholy  days  are  ronie — the  saddest  of  the  year — 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  hrown  and 
sere. 

I  leaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove  the  autumn  leaves  lie  dead; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbits'  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the  jay; 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the  gloom) 
day. 

Where  are  the  flowers— the  fair  young  (lowers— that  lately  sprang 
and  BtOOd 

In, brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood.' 
Alas,  they  all  are  in  their  graves!     The  gentle  race  of  tlowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  lair  and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie;  but  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  a*go, 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer  glow; 
Hut  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 
And  the  yellow  sunflower  bv  the  brook,  in  autumn  beauty  stood 
Till  lei  I  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  plag 
on  men ! 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland,  glade 
and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will 
come, 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  trees 
arc  still, 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill — 
The  south-wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose  fragrance  late  he 
bore, 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died — 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side! 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  lorcsts  cast  t hi 
leaf, 

And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief. 
Yrt  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  |>erish  with  the  flowers. 

William  Culltn  Bryant. 


AT  THE  MAISON  DOBBE. 


When  I  returned  from  the  sunlight  of  the  Quai  Masse nn 
into  tht  shadow  of  the  narrow  Rue  Pierrenoire,  1  saw  Ali- 
da  come  out  of  her  shop  and  plant  herself  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  There  she  stood,  arms  akimbo,  gazing 
intently  at  the  china,  the  pictures,  the  bronzes,  imprisoned 
behind  the  great  panes  of  plate-glass.  Soon  she  glanced 
up  to  where  a  new  gilt  sign  informed  the  passer-by  that 
here  was  the  Maison  Dobbe ;  then  she  turned  and  saw 
me.  She  was  a  plump,  dark-haired  woman,  w  ith  thick 
features  and  a  swarthy  skin.  She  was  perhaps  thirty-three 
or  four  years  old,  but  she  professed  not  to  know  her  age. 

"  Miss  Pennimanl"  she  said,  and  a  smile  crept  slow  ly 
to  her  lace.  "  Here  again.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  1 
have  just  been  arranging  my  windows.  There  is  a  Ten- 
iers,"  pointing  to  a  dull  daub  in  a  heavy  frame.  "  Cheap 
at  three  thousand  francs,"  she  added,  mechanically. 

Her  shop  did  not  look  unlike  many  a  fashionable  draw- 
ing-room, lull  of  cabinets,  cupboards,  Dutch  clocks, 
mirrors,  and  candlesticks.  There  were  rugs  on  the  floor, 
hangings  and  screens  everywhere,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  small  pictures  in  huge  frames.  Alida  pushed 
forward  an  uncomfortable  spindle-legged  chair  and  begged 
me  to  be  seated. 

"Abolphe,"  she  said  gently,  and  a  tall  young  fellow  in  a 
sort  of  green  livery  stepped  out  of  a  dark  corner.  She 
commanded  him  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  bis- 
cuit;  then,  turning  to  me,  "Are  you  already  long  here?" 
she  asked. 

"I  came  yesterday,"  I  answered,  "and  I  want  to  stay 
all  winter  it  I  can  lind  a _  cheap,  decent  boarding-place. 
Mademoiselle  Dobbe,  I  will  teach  you  a  new  idiom  :  1  am 
dead  broke." 

Alida  smiled.  "  I  know  that  idiom  since  a  long  time. 
But  why  do  you  not  take  rooms  and  have  meals  sent  in? 
1  live  thus;  so  do  many."  She  brushed  invisible  dust  off 
her  gown  as  she  added,  softly,  "  Up-siairs  there  are  two 
rooms — if  you  did  not  min  i  the  old  furniture — and  we 
could  arrange  about  the  meals." 

Mind  the  old  furniture!  1  enjoyed  the  idea,  and  that 
very  night  slept  in  the  great  carved  bedstead,  and  the 
next  morning  made  my  toilet  with  the  aid  of  a  superb 
Venetian  mirror.  Alida's  whole  house  was  a  shop,  and 
she  used  her  wares  herself.  Coffee  and  rolls  were  served 
in  a  dining-room  where  there  were  two  sideboards  and 
three  tall  clocks.  The  china  was  exquisite,  and  Adolphe 
watched  over  it  tenderly,  and  a  wrinkle  of  anxiety  pucker- 
ing his  forehead.  He  came  in  and  washed  the  fragile 
cups  and  plates,  but  when  the  bell  over  the  shop-door 
rang  he  dropped  his  dish-cloth  and  hastened  down-stairs. 

"  Do  you  call  him  a  clerk,  or  an  errand-boy,  or  a  but- 
tons? "  1  asked. 

"All  the  three,"  was  the  answer,  given  in  English,  as 
usual.  She  s[X)ke  several  languages  in  the  same  noncha- 
lant way  that  she  did  English,  and  with  a  sublime  disre- 
gard ol  idioms.  She  succeeded  in  making  herself  under- 
stood, however. 

Besides  Adolphe,  she  had  a  maid,  who  also  filled  a 
a  nondescript  position.  She  took  care  of  the  rooms,  she- 
sewed,  she  ran  errands,  and  she  tended  shop.  1  tended 
shop,  too,  after  awhile;  it  was  as  catching  as  measles  or 
mumps,  and  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  do.  W  hen  any 
one  came  in,  I  displayed  the  art  treasures  and  chatted 
about  the  weather.  The  trifles  had  their  prices  marked 
on  them,  but  the  larger  articles — the  pictures,  furniture, 
tapestry — were  of  lluctuating  value,  and  no  one  tried  to 
sell  them  in  Alida's  absence.  A  would-be  purchaser  was 
politely  asked  to  call  again,  and  in  most  cases  the  second 
call  was  made. 

"It  is  not  wise  to  be  eager  to  sell,"  said  Alida;  and 
this  was  her  policy.  She  was  slow,  unenthusiastic,  even 
when  driving  a  close  bargain.  She  acted  as  though  it 
w  ere  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  her  w  hether  she 
made  a  sale  or  not.  At  first  1  labored  under  the  delusion 
that  she  w  as  rather  dull-pated ;  but  i  soon  found  out  that 
there  was  a  shrewd,  calculating  brain  behind  her  sleepy 


eyes.  How  she  came  to  engage  in  the  bric-a-brac  trade, 
how  she  acquired  her  knowledge  of  it,  were  mysteries  I 
never  could  fathom.  She  bore  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion, and  was  highly  res|>ected  by  the  |ieople  who  knew 
her  best.  She  went  to  the  English  church  with  great  reg- 
ularity ;  she  observed  Sunday ;  but  I  am  skeptical  enough 
to  think  that  she  saw  some  advantage  in  thus  yielding  to 
English  prejudices.  I  should  consider  Alida  one  of  the 
most  sensible  and  sagacious  of  women,  were  it  not  for 
the  Edouard  Braun  episode.  A  photograph  of  Edouard 
Braun  stood  on  her  dressing-table,  and  letters  came  from 
him  frequently.  I  ventured  to  banter  her  about  him  a 
little,  and  she  bore  it  with  the  same  stolid  good  humor 
that  she  did  any  scoffing  remarks  upon  her  old  pictures 
ind  furniture.  I  could  not  live  there  without  getting 
some  knowledge  of  the  bric-a-brac  trade,  and  I  did  not 
scruple  to  say  what  I  thought  about  it.  The  works  of  the 
old  masters  excitetl  my  derision  the  most,  and  above  all, 
the  din^y  daub  that  declared  itself  a  Tenters. 

"  It  is  a  humbug,  Alida,"  1  said,  "  and  you  know  it." 

She  smiled  sweetly:  "  My  dear  friend,  I  cannot  tell; 
but  I  know  I  shall  sell  it.'  Whereupon  she  dropped  if 
behind  an  old  sofa.  There  was  always  some  old  master 
behind  that  sofa,  and  it  was  always  discovered  by  some 
curiosity-seeker.  I  saw  Alida  put  three  or  four  pictures 
there  at  different  times,  and  whenever  one  was  discovered 
she  always  wore  a  look  of  mild  amazement.  Was  it  gen- 
uine? the  lucky  finder  would  ask.  Ah,  that  was  a  ques- 
tion she  could  never  answer,  unfortunately.  She  had 
bought  it  as  a  speculation,  or  her  agent  had  sent  it  to  her, 
but  she  could  not  vouch  for  it.  Then  she  would  look  so 
childishly  stupid  that  it  was  impossible  to  consider  her  a 
connoisseur;  and  I  myself  was  never  able  to  discover 
whether  or  not  she  was  a  judge  of  bric-a-brac. 

"  Is  this  genuine? "  I  asked  once,  when  a  new  piece  of 
tapestry  came.  "Is  it  genuine,  Alida?  or  did  your 
friends  in  Rotterdam  make  it  for  you?  -the  cousins,  for 
instance,  who  make  the  cupboards,  or  the  uncle  who 
makes  the  old  clocks?    Is  it  genuine?  " 

"  I  think  so;  1  do  not  know,"  she  replied,  in  her  help- 
less way.  "  How  can  I  tell?  Ah,  Miss,  if  I  order  an  old 
clock  to  be  made  for  me,  then  I  know  it  is  not  genuine; 
but  when  I  buy  a  ready-made  old  clock  I  cannot  tell. 
Nobody  can,"  she  added,  with  a  cynical  smile. 

She  was  likewise  ignorant  of  her  parentage.  She  was 
almost  sure  her  father  was  Dutch;  she  fancied  her  mother 
was  Russian. 

"  It  makes  no  difference,"  she  said.  "  They  are  dead 
—  I  know  that — and  buried." 

Her  idea  of  happiness  was  to  eat  and  drink  her  fill,  and 
then  listen,  in  dreamy  silence,  to  an  endless  round  of 
operatic  airs  tinkled  out  of  a  large  music-box.  At  such 
times  Adolphe  would  steal  in  and  place  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  at  her  elbow — coffee  that  he  had  made  himself, 
just  as  he  knew  she  liked  it. 

"That  good  Adolphe!  "she  would  murmur  so  caress- 
ingly that  a  gleam  of  pleasure  always  lighted  up  the  good 
Adolphe's  broad,  stolid  countenance. 

He  puzzled  me  quite  as  much  as  his  mistress  did.  He 
was  not  servile,  although  he  washed  the  china;  and  he- 
had  a  very  independent  air,  despite  his  half-livery.  I 
found  myself  wondering  how  old  he  might  be,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  slim  creatures,  with  dusty  blonde  hair  and 
white  eyebrows,  whose  age  is  extremely  difficult  to  guess. 
His  skin  was  fresh  and  rosy;  not  a  trace  of  beard  was 
visible;  but  in  his  little  gray  eyes  lurked  an  expression  not 
altogether  boyish.  Alida  treated  him  as  though  he  were 
a  lad  of  sixteen  summers,  and  sometimes  urged  him  to 
take  a  holiday— an  offer  which  he  always  declined. 

"  He  is  too  sedate  for  his  years,"  she  said.  "It  is  not 
natural  that  a  boy  should  work  as  he  does.  Would  you 
believe  it?— he  gets  a  lesson  in  English  three  evenings 
in  the  week."  And  from  this  stray  remark  I  surmised 
that  Adolphe  was  more  ambitious  than  he  looked. 

Life  at  the  Maison  Dobbe  was  growing  rather  hum- 
drum, when  we  were  all  plunged  into  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement by  the  appearance  of  Edouard  Braun.  His 
good  looks  did  not  propitiate  me;  and  he  took  such 
pains  to  explain  that  he  was  Braun,  not  Brown,  that  I 
instantly  made  up  my  mind  he  was  English,  not  (ierman. 
My  opinion  w;as  strengthened  by  his  beautiful  cockney 
accent,  w  hich  he  declared  was  acquired  during  his  long 
residence  in  London. 
Alida,  who  believed  no  one,  did  believe  him,  and 
ravely  told  me  that  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  a  member  of 
an  excellent  family  in  Vienna.  Adolphe  and  I  were 
sceptical,  the  maid  sided  with  her  mistress,  and  so  the 
house  of  Dobbe  was  divided  against  itself. 

One  dismal  afternoon  I  found  Adolphe  in  the  shop, 
poring  oyer  a  tattered  copy  of  one  of  Ouida's  romances, 
and  looking  out  the  words  in  the  dictionary  with  a  gravity 
ind  earnestness  that  struck  me  as  truly  comic.  "Where 
is  Mademoiselle  Dobbe?"  I  asked,  in  English. 

"Cone  out  with  Monsieur  Braun,"  Adolphe  answered 
in  the  same  language.  He  paused,  looked  at  me,  and 
added  sadly,  "  Damn  that  Braun!" 

"Oh,  you  must  not  say  that!"  I  exclaimed,  with  all 
a  spinsters  horror  of  profanity. 

"  Is  It  not  good  English?  "  quoth  Adolphe,  in  cherubic 
nnocence.  "  It  is  in  this  book  here,  tapping  the  tattered 
romance. 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that  it  was  idiomatic  and  correct 
enough  in  one  sense ;  but  when  I  explained  my  objection 
to  the  adjective,  Adolphe  glided  off  in  a  torrent  of  glib 
French  apologies.  "  But.  mademoiselle,"  he  continued, 
"that  Braun  gambles  at  Monte  Carlo.  He  was  a  valet, 
and  was  discharged  because  he  stole  from  his  master. 
One  of  my  friends  know  s  him  ;  but,  alas  !  I  dare  not  say 
a  word  of  this  to  Mademoiselle  Dobbe. *  He  looked  in- 
effably miserable,  and  his  lips  quivered. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  him  a  franc  to  assuage  his 
childish  grief,  w  hen  two  fussy,  vulgar  Englishwomen  en- 
tered the  shop,  and  in  bad  French  asked  the  price  of  a 
beautiful  brass  sconce.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  that 
only  Alida  herself  sold;  but,  instead  of  saying  that  the 
proprietor  was  out  and  the  customers  must  call  again, 
Adolphe  rubbed  his  dusky  hair  and  hesitatingly  demanded 
a  hundred  francs. 


I  was  horrified,  for  I  knew  the  sconce  to  be  worth  only 
half  that  sum. 

Adolphe  seemed  frightened,  confused,  perplexed,  and 
acted  like  such  a  blockhead  that  one  of  the  women  re- 
marked frankly  in  her  native  tongue  that  he  was  quite  an 
idiot.  Then  the  customer  asked  to  see  the  proprietor; 
and  Adolphe  stammered  out  that  the  proprietor  had  gone 
to  Belgium  to  bury  her  mother.  The  comedy  ended  with 
the  sale  of  the  sconce.  No  sooner  had  the  women  left 
the  shop  than  Adolphe  turned  to  me  with  a  smile — such 
a  smile ! — as  astute  as  a  Roman  augur's.  I  was  glad  I  had 
not  offered  him  a  franc  to  assuage  his  grief. 

When  he  told  Alida  of  the  bargain,  she  opened  her 
sloe-black  eyes.    "One  hundred  francs!"  she  repeated. 

Adolphe  nodded.  "And  my  commission?"  he  mur- 
mured, softly.  < 

Alida  gave  him  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  piece  of 
gold.  Ever  after  she  treated  him  with  profound  respect, 
and  she  said  to  me,  "  He  is  Swiss;  he  is  clever." 

Meanwhile,  Monsieur  Braun  came  every  day  to  the 
Maison  Dobbe.  He  sang  little  songs  to  a  guitar  accom- 
paniment, completely  silencing  the  once  favorite  music- 
l)ox.  I  think  he  must  at  some  time  have  figured  in  a 
music  hall,  he  knew  such  a  string  of  tawdry  ditties,  and 
sang  with  such  a  melodramatic  air. 

Adolphe  listened  to  him  patiently,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  the  singing  served  Alida  w  ith  the  coffee  she  loved.  If 
black  coffee  could  have  broken  the  spell,  Monsieur  Braun 
would  have  received  his  conge;  but  the  beverage  was  not 
so  potent,  and  the  sweethearts  gallivanted  gayly  while 
Adolphe  tended  shop  and  studied  Ouida's  works. 

"  She  will  marry  him,"  was  the  burden  of  his  plaint. 

"  Why  should  you  care?"  I  asked  at  last. 

Adolphe  stared.  "But  he  will  spend  all  her  money, 
mademoiselle.  It  is  shameful,"  he  added  sadly,  "  how 
foolish  women  are." 

This  unllattering  remark  puzzled  me.  It  was  the  utter- 
ance of  no  callow  boy,  and  1  looked  searchingly  at 
Adolphe's  clean  pink-and-white  face.  I  detected  tiny 
wrinkles  around  his  eyes;  I  almost  believed  there  was  a 
shimmer  of  gray  over  his  thick,  tow-colored  hair.  One 
morning,  early,  unmistakable  traces  of  a  beard  were 
visible.  Altogether,  I  put  Adolphe  down  as  a  man  who 
for  some  occult  reason  chose  to  look  as  much  like  a  boy 
as  possible.  My  suspicions  were  dee|iened  when  I  found 
him  one  day  going  through  the  pockets  of  Monsieur 
Braun's  light,  tan-colored  overcoat.  He  brought  out  a 
pair  of  gloves,  smelled  them,  and  put  them  back.  A 
gaudy  silk  handkerchief  underwent  the  same  treatment, 
and  then  from  the  depths  of  an  inner  pocket  he  produced 
a  letter. 

As  he  was  about  to  read  it,  I  stepped  forward.  "Adol- 
phe !  "  said  I  sternly. 

He  beckoned  to  me  with  a  smile.  "  What  a  fool  is  a 
man  who  leaves  his  letters  in  his  pockets !  "  he  said,  with 
a  cunning  expression.  Then  he  calmly  read  the  letter, 
made  a  few  notes  of  its  contents,  and  [nit  the  epistle  back 
where  he  had  found  it. 

It  was  nothing  to  me  what  he  or  Alida  or  Monsieur 
Braun  chose  to  do,  but  I  watched  them  all  with  lively  in- 
terest. I  was  not  a  whit  surprised  when,  one  fine  day, 
Adolphe  said  he  was  going  to  take  a  vacation.  Alida 
begged  him  to  stay,  but  he  was  inexorable,  and  accord- 
ingly off  he  went,  no  one  knew  whither.  -About  a  week 
later  1  was  called  to  London  on  business,  and  I,  too,  was 
forced  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Maison  Dobbe. 

"  You  will  never  see  the  Maison  Dobbe  again,"  Alida 
said.    "  I  am  going  to  sell  up— or  is  it  down? 

"Out,"  1  answered.    "And  apres?" 

"I  am  going  to  marry,"  quoth  Alida,  "and  then  fare- 
well shop." 

To  leave  w  as  like  breaking  off  it*  the  middle  of  a  three- 
volume  novel ;  and  all  the  way  to  Paris  I  wondered  what 
the  end  would  be.  Arrived  there,  however,  the  first 
person  I  met  at  the  station  was  Adolphe,  accompanying 
a  stout,  complacent,  middle-aged  dame,  evidently  of 
London  extraction. 

"  Mees  Pennimanl"  cried  Adolphe,  as  soon  as  he 
cauuht  sight  of  me. 

"  Going  back  to  Nice?  "  I  said. 

He  noddedi  "And  that  lady  yonder  is  going  with  me. 
She  is  English,  she  is  rich,  she  takes  in  lodgers,  and  I 
want  to  introduce  her  to  Mademoiselle  Dobbe."  Adolphe 
passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  smiled  apologeti- 
cally. "  You  see,"  he  added,  "  she  is  Madame  Edouard 
Braun."  Then  Adolphe's  smile  vanished.  "But  she 
says  she  has  had  enough  of  him;  she  says  anybody  is 
welcome  to  him.  What  do  you  suppose  Mademoiselle 
Dobbe  will  do?" 

I  was  too  much  scandalized  to  reply  immediately,  and 
before  I  could  put  my  horror  at  the  question  into  words 
the  guard  came  along  and  swept  Adolphe  and  Madame 
Braun  off  to  a  carriage.  For  my  part,  I  never  wished  to 
see  them  again,  or  Alida  Dobbe  either;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  curious  to  know  how  Adolphe's  question 
would  be  answered.  It  was  a  full  year  before  I  found 
out.  I  was  in  London  that  spring,  and  I  met  Alida  in 
Regent  street.  She  was  elegantly,  not  to  say  gaudily, 
dressed  in  a  straw-colored  silk  suit  and  a  frivolous  little 
lace  bonnet.  She  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  slim  man 
whose  moustache  and  whiskers  matched  her  dress  per- 
fectly in  color.  She  simpered  and  bridled  when  she  saw 
me,  and  promptly  begged  leave  to  present  her  husband, 
Monsieur  Weitlaufer.  Monsieur  lifted  his  hat  and  mur- 
mured "  charmed  "or  "  delighted  "  in  a  voice  that  sound- 
ed very  familiar.    I  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Alida,  w  ith  a  slow,  rapturous  smile — "  the 
good  Adolphe." — Charles  Dunning,  in  Lippincotfs. 


TIIK   YEARS   AT   THE  SPRING. 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn; 
God's  in  his  heaven; 
All's  right  with  the  world ! 

Rubtrt  Browning, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ROBIN. 


My  old  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  way 

Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spring, 
Pushed  from  her  ears  the  locks  of  gray, 

And  listened  to  hear  the  robin  sing. 

Her  grandson,  playing  at  marbles,  slopped, 

And  cruel  in  sport,  as  boys  will  be, 
Tossed  a  stone  at  the  bird,  who  hopped 

From  bough  to  bough  in  the  apple-tree. 

"Nay!  "  said  the  grandmother,  "have  you  not  heard, 

My  poor,  bad  boy!  of  the  fiery  pit, 
And  how,  drop  by  drop,  this  merciful  bird 

Carries  the  wafer  that  quenches  it?  . 

"  He  brings  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill, 

And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin ; 
You  can  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still 

Of  fires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  in. 

"  My  poor  Bron  rhuddyn  !  my  breast-burned  bird, 

Singing  so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limb, 
Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Lord 

Is  he  who  pities  the  lost,  like  him!  " 

"Amen!  "  I  said  to  the  beautiful  myth; 

"Sing,  bird  of  God,  in  my  heart  as  well! 
Each  good  thought  is  a  drop  wherewith 

To  cool  and  lessen  the  fires  of  hell. 

"  Trayers  of  love,  like  rain-drops,  fall; 

Tears  of  pity  are  cooling  dew; 
And  dear  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  are  all 

Who  suffer  like  him  in  the  good  they  do!  " 

John  G.  Whittier. 


ANECDOTES  OF  AUTHORS. 


Reverend  John  B.  Kenyon  gives  in  the  Syracuse  Chris- 
tian Advocate  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Longfellow,  in 
Cambridge,  in  1881,  and  among  other  anecdotes  touching 
the  great  poet  relates  the  following: 

One  day  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  answered  in  person.  The  poet  at  once  rec- 
ognized his  visitor,  both  by  his  accent  and  dress,  as  a 
western  rustic.  As  his  custom  was,  Mr.  Longfellow  in- 
vited the  man  to  step  in.  Once  fairly  in  the  house  the 
fellow  gazed  curiously  around,  and  at  last  said : 

"  Is  this  the  house  that  George  Washington  once  occu- 
pied? " 

Mr.  Longfellow  answered : 
"  It  is." 

"  Well,  by  the  way,"  said  the  rustic,  might  I  ask  who 
the  party  is  that  occupies  it  at  present?" 

" Certainly,"  replied  the  poet;  "my  name  is  Long- 
fellow." 

"  Longfeller,  Longfeller,"  drawled  the  man  of  the  west. 
"  You  don't  mean  Henry  W.  Longfellow? " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  answered  the  poet. 

"  Well,  I  vum  !  "  said  the  rustic,  "  that  beats  me.  Why, 
I  thought  Henry  W.  Longfellow  died  before  Washington 
was  born ! " 


Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  have  read  General  W. 
S.  Lytle's  fine  poem,  "Cleopatra,"  written  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle  in  which  he  was  killed.  The  Pittsburgh 
Leader  relates  the  romantic  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written.    They  were  told  by  the  late  Colonel  Realf. 

He  spoke  of  the  night  before  the  battle  at  which  Gen- 
eral W.  S.  Lytle  fell.  The  two — Realf  and  Lytle — lay 
together  in  the  General's  tent.  They  were  both  given  to 
writing  poetry  at  such  times,  and  each  had  an  unfinished 
poem  on  hand,  and  they  read  and  criticised  each  other's 
efforts  humorously  for  some  time,  when,  said  Lytle : 

"Realf,  I  shall  never  live  to  finish  that  poem." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I,  "you  will  live  to  write  volumes  of 
such  stuff." 

"A  feeling  has  suddenly  come  over  me,"  continued  the 
General,  solemnly,  "which  is  more  startling  than  a 
prophecy,  that  I  shall  be  killed  in  to-morrow's  fight.  As 
I  spoke  to  you  I  saw  the  green  hills  of  the  Ohio  as  if  I 
stood  among  them.  They  began  to  recede  from  me  in  a 
weird  way,  and  as  they  disappeared  the  conviction  flashed 
through  me  like  the  lightning's  shock  that  I  would  never 
see  them  again." 

I  rallied  him  for  his  superstition,  but  the  belief  had  be- 
come strangely  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  so  far  thrilling  me  with  his  own  unnatural  fear 
that  I  begged  him  to  finish  his  poem  before  he  slept,  that 
such  fine  work  might  not  be  lost  to  the  world. 

In  the  small  hours  the  General  awakened  me  from  a 
slumber  into  which  I  had  fallen,  to  read  to  me  that  beau- 
tiful poem,  which  must  live  as  long  as  our  literature  sur- 
vives, beginning: 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 
Ebbs  the  crimson  life-blood  fast. 

My  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  read.  He  said  not  a 
word  as  he  concluded,  but  placed  the  manuscript  in  his 
pocket,  and  laid  down  to  sleep. 

Before  dawn  came  the  call  to  arms.  When  I  next  saw 
poor  Lytle  he  was  cold  in  death,  among  heaps  of  slain. 
I  thought  of  the  poem,  and,  searching  the  pocket  where 
I  had  seen  him  put  it,  drew  it  forth,  and  it  was  forwarded 
among  other  things  to  his  friends. 


Whenever  Sardou  announces  a  new  piece,  Alexander 
Dumas  announces  one,  too.  The  two  equally  success- 
ful rivals  cannot  discontinue  their  rivalry,  despite  their 
immense  riches.  In  a  conversation  with  a  French 
journalist  the  other  day,  Dumas  said  :  "  I  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  write  one  more  drama.  Yet  I  do 
not  need  to  do  it.  I  do  not  lack  money.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  to  my  advantage  if  I  should  never  write 
anything  more,  for  I  might  then,  at  least,  run  a  chance  of 
passing  for  a  master." 

The  fact  is  that  Dumas  has  a  great  dread  of  the  press, 
and,  of  late  years,  the  Paris  press  has  not  burnt  so  much 
incense  under  his  nose  as  it  formerly  did.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  many  enemies  among  newspaper  men,  and 


among  all  kinds  of  people  who  have  connections  with 
the  literary  and  artistic  world. 

The  reader  may  remember  the  Dumas-Jacquet  inci- 
dent, when  the  painter  represented  the  author  as  "  the 
Bagdad  Jew."  In  the  gossipy  and  scandal-mongering 
cafes,  on  the  boulevard,  dozens  and  dozens  of  stories  are 
current  about  Dumas's  avarice,  and  about  his  skill  and 
smartness  in  picture  dealing.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Dumas  speculated,  andj still  speculates,  in  pictures;  but 
why  should  he  not  do  so?  Why  should  he  have  so  many 
enemies  and  detractors.?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a 
phrase  of  Dumas's,  in  the  interview  already  referred  to: 
"  I  was  brought  up  by  a  father  who  squandered  the  over- 
flowing abundance  of  his  intellect  and  his  heart,  because 
he  produced  without  effort,  as  the  apple-tree  produces 
apples.  Enamored,  above  all  things,  of  my  liberty,  I 
comprehended  that  I  could  not  possess  it  except  by  avoid- 
ing these  shoals  of  conduct.  The  only  means  of  being 
independent  was  to  regulate  my  life,  and  this  I  have 
done." 

Dumas  has  regulated  his  life  so  well  that  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  very  rich  men  of  Paris.  This  alone  is 
enough  to  raise  him  up  enemies. 

As  for  the  piece  on  which  Dumas  is  at  work,  it  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  dramatization  of  his  novel,  L' Affaire 
Clemenceau;  but  the  author,  who  loves  to  surround 
himself  with  mystery,  admits  only  that  it  is  a  comedy 
based  upon  characters  and  situations ;  that  it  will  be 
played  next  spring  at  the  Theater  Francais,  and  that  the 
principal  roles  will  be  played  by  Coquelin  and  Blanche 
Pierson.  The  new  comedy,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be 
the  second  great  event  of  the  theatrical  season,  after 
Sardou's  Tlieodora,  which  will  probably  be  produced 
at  the  end  of  January. 


A  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  says :  Some  years 
ago  Josh  kept  a  livery  stable  in  Poughkeepsie.  Yankee 
Notions  was  the  popular  comic  publication  of  the  day. 
lohn  Phoenix  and  Mrs.  Partington  were  the  popular 
humorists.  Artemus  Ward  was  just  beginning  to  be 
heard  of.  Afflicted  with  the  cacoethes  scribetidi,  Josh 
used  to  devote  his  leisure  time,  while  sitting  in  his  office 
waiting  for  orders  or  for  some  team  to  be  returned,  to 
writing  "essays" — short  essays  which  he  considered 
chunks  of  wisdom  and  philosophy.  He  published  these 
lucubrations  in  a  local  paper,  but,  much  to  his  chagrin, 
they  attracted  no  attention  whatever.  One  day  while 
reading  he  came  across  a  piece  of  misspelled  literature, 
which  was  considered  by  every  one  to  be  very  funny,  but 
Josh  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  discover  the  humor. 
He  wrote  out  the  piece  in  good  English,  but  even  then 
could  not  see  anything  funny  in  it,  and  concluded  that 
the  alleged  humor  consisted  in  the  misspelling ;  he  de- 
termined to  re-write  his  essay  in  the  same  vein,  euphoni- 
cally  misspelling  any  word.  The  same  essays  which  had 
fallen  flat  as  such  became  celebrated  when  re-written  and 
misspelled,  and  soon  the  author  became  famous,  and 
gave  up  livery  stable  keeping,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  soon  being  called  to  the  lecture  platform.  Josh 
will  descend  to  his  grave  a  disappointed  man,  however, 
that  he  has  not  achieved  fame  as  an  essayist  rather  than 
as  a  humorist. 


A  correspondent  writing  from  Cummington,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  early  life  of  Bryant : 
The  principal  source  of  education  in  the  poet's  boy- 
hood was  the  distrct  school,  but  he  was  more  favored 
than  his  contemporary  school-fellows,  in  that  he  received 
additional  instruction  in  the  family  circle.  The  intellec- 
tual atmosphere  of  his  home  had  a  great  influence  in  the 
development  of  his  poetical  powers  of  mind.  He  thus 
indirectly  alludes  to  the  result  of  his  home  training  in  a 
poem : 

For  he  is  dead,  who  taught  me  in  my  youth 
The  art  of  verse,  and  in  thelmd  of  life 
Offered  me  to  the  muses. 

The  district  school-house  that  he  attended  in  Cum- 
mington,  Massachusetts,  stood  at  the  corner  of  a  forest 
where  three  roads  met,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  his 
home.  While  attending  this  school  his  first  poem  was 
written.  He  was  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time.  The 
poem  was  the  valedictory  address  at  the  close  of  the  win- 
ter term. 

Another  poem,  written  also  about  this  time,  was  en- 
titled "The  Embargo;"  the  subject  of  which  was  the 
exciting  political  events  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion.   It  was  afterward  published  in  the  county  paper. 

His  physical  constitution,  when  a  boy,  gave  no  promise 
of  the  long  and  vigorous  life  he  enjoyed.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  and  while  there,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen wrote  the  immortal  "  Thanatopsis."  The  secluded 
spot  where  this  poem  was  composed  has  since  been  known 
as  Bryant's  glen. 

His  beautiful  poem,  "The  Old  Man's  Counsel,"  was  a 
conversation  between  himself,  when  a  boy,  and  his  aged 
grandfather,  who  was  a  Puritan  of  the  most  genuine  type. 
In  the  later  years  of  his  life  his  heart  turned  again  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  He  repurchased  the  old  home- 
stead, that  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  remodeled  it 
into  a  beautiful  country  residence. 


SUSriKIA. 


Take  them,  O  Death!  and  bear  away 

Whatever  thou  canst  call  thy  own! 
Thine  image,  stamped  upon  this  clay, 

Doth  give  thee  that;  but  that  alone! 

Take  them,  O  Grave!  and  let  them  lie 

Folded  upon  thy  narrow  shelves, 
As  garments  by  the  soul  laid  by, 

Ancf  precious  only  to  ourselves! 

Take  them,  O  Great  Eternity! 

Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 

And  trails  it*  blossoms  in  th  •  dust. 

Henry  IV.  Longfellow. 


THE  TANSY. 


You  are  proud,  fair  flower,  of  your  faultless  face, 

As  bright  as  the  sunlit  skies; 
You  are  proud  of  your  rare  patrician  grace,  ( 

And  your  star-like  violet  eyes. 

And  while  I  gaze  at  the  poise  of  your  head, 

On  the  stem  so  regally  set, 
I  think  of  the  haughty  queen  long  dead, 

La  belle  Marie  Antoinette! 

Yet  I  love  you  well  in  spite  of  your  pride; 

For,  amid  the  dusk  and  dew, 
Last  night,  in  a  whisper,  my  sweet  dark-eyed 

Confided  her  secret  to  you! 

Clinton  Scollard,  in  Life. 


RUSKINISMS. 


The  absolute  disdain  of  all  lying  belongs  rather  to 
Christian  chivalry  than  to  mere  high  breeding. 

Neither  covetous  men  nor  the  grave  can  inherit  any- 
thing; they  can  but  consume.  Only  contentment  can 
possess. 

Childhood  often  holds  .a  truth  with  its  feeble  fingers 
which  the  grasp  of  manhood  cannot  retain,  which  it  is  the 
pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover. 

You  cannot  think  that  the  buckling  on  of  the  knight's 
armor  by  his  lady's  hand  was  a  mere  caprice  of  romantic 
fashion.  It  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  truth  that  the  soul's 
armor  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart  unless  a  woman's 
hand  has  braced  it;  and  it  is  only  when  she  braces  it 
loosely  that  the  honor  of  manhood  falls. 

So  far  as  men  become  good  and  wise,  and  rise  above 
the  state  of  children,  so  far  they  become  emancipated 
from  the  written  law,  and  invested  with  the  perfect  free- 
dom which  consists  in  the  fullness  and  joyfulnessof  com- 
pliance with  the  higher  and  unwritten  law;  a  law  so  uni- 
versal, so  subtile,  so  glorious,  that  nothing  but  the  heart 
can  keep  it. 

Every  member  of  Christ's  church  is  equally  bound  to 
the  service  of  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and  that  service  is 
pre-eminently  the  saving  of  souls.  There  is  not  a 
moment  of  a  man's  life  in  which  he  may  not  be  indi- 
rectly preaching,  and  teaching  both  strangers  and  friends; 
his  children,  his  servants,  and  all  who  are  in  any  way  put 
under  him  being  given  to  him  as  special  objects  of  his 
ministration. 

So  far  as  you  desire  to  possess,  rather  than  to  give;  so 
farasyou  look  for  power  to  command,  rather  than  to  bless; 
so  far  as  your  own  prosperity  seems  to  you  to  issue  out  of 
contest  or  rivalry  with  other  men,  or  with  nations;  so  long 
as  the  hope  before  you  is  supremacy  instead  of  love,  and 
you  desire  to  be  greatest  instead  of  least — so  long  you  are 
serving  the  lord  of  all  that  is  last  and  least;  the  last 
enemy  to  be  destroyed — death. 

We  do  not  love  flowers  very  much.  Few  people  really 
care  about  them.  Many,  indeed,  are  fond  of  finding  a 
new  shape  of  blossom ;  many,  also,  like  a  fair  service  of 
flowers  in  the  green-house,  as  a  fair  service  of  plate  on  the 
table.  Many  are  scientifically  interested  in  them,  and  a 
few  enjoy  their  gardens.  Hut  the  blossoming  time  of  the 
year  being  principally  spring  in  England,  I  perceive  it  to 
be  the  mind  of  most  people,  during  that  period,  to  stay 
in  towns. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  hold  in  high  honor  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  childishness  or  innocent  susceptibility.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  I  find  that  when  we  first  look  at  a  sub- 
ject we  get  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths 
about  it ;  as  we  look  longer,  our  vanity  and  false  reasoning 
and  half-knowledge  lead  us  into  various  wrong  opinions; 
but  as  we  look  longer  still,  we  gradually  return  to  our 
first  impressions,  only  with  an  understanding  of  their  mys- 
tical and  innermost  reasons. 

Ask  the  connoisseur  who  has  scampered  all  over  Eu- 
rope the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  the  elm,  and  the  chances 
are  ninety  to  one  that  he  cannot  tell  you;  and  yet  he  will 
be  voluble  of  criticism  on  every  painted  landscape  from 
Dresden  to  Madrid,  and  pretend  to  tell  you  whether  they 
are  like  nature  or  not.  Ask  an  enthusiastic  chatterer  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel  how  many  ribs  he  has,  and  you  get  no 
answer;  but  it  is  odds  you  do  not  get  out  of  the  door 
without  his  informing  you  that  he  considers  such  and  such 
a  figure  badly  drawn. 

Real  books  have  been  written  in  all  ages  by  their  great- 
est men — by  great  leaders,  great  statesmen,  great  thinkers. 
These  are  all  at  your  choice,  and  life  is  short.  Do  you 
know  that  if  you  read  this  you  cannot  read  that?  that 
what  you  lose  to-day  you  cannot  gain  to-morrow?  Will 
you  go  and  gossip  with  your  housemaid  or  your  stable- 
boy  when  you  may  talk  with  queens  and  kings?  and  jostle 
with  the  common  crowd  for  entree  here  and  audience 
there,  when  this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you,  with  its  so- 
ciety wide  as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its  days— the 
chosen  and  the  mighty  of  every  place  and  time? 

And  whether  consciously  or  not,  woman  must  be  in 
many  a  heart  enthroned.  There  is  no  putting  by  that 
crown ;  queens  they  must  be — queens  to  their  lovers, 
queens  to  their  husbands  and  their  sons,  queens  of  higher 
mystery  to  the  world  outside,  which  bows  itself,  and  will 
forever  bow,  before  the  myrtle  crown  and  the  stainless 
scepter  of  womanhood.  But,  alas,  they  are  too  often  idle 
ana  careless  queens,  grasping  at  majesty  in  the  least 
things,  while  they  abdicate  in  the  greatest,  leaving  misrule 
and  violence  to  work  their  will  among  men,  in  defiance  of 
the  power  which,  coming  straight  from  the  prince  of  all 
peace,  the  wicked  among  them  betray  and  the  good  for- 
get.   


One  of  the  morning  papers  complains  that  the  naval 
cadets  are  not  kept  at  sea  enough.  What's  the  matter 
with  the  editor?  Docs  he  want  the  cadets  to  be  drowned? 
Doesn't  he  know  that  they  have  to  go  in  vessels  belonging 
to  the  American  navy? 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  MATHEMATICIAN  ON  INGERSOLL 


Editor  San  Franciscan  :  The  announcement  in  your 
last  issue  of  "A  Reply  to  Ingersoll"  inspired  the  hope  of 
an  intellectual  rejoinder;  but  not  even  an  outwork  of  his 
impregnable  position  has  been  assailed. 

Take  one  of  his  assertions,  to  wit :  "  Christianity  is  and 
ha^>  been  inimical  to  human  welfare."  Dr.  Noble  does 
not  meet  this  issue.  Ingersoll  attacks  one  thing — ortho- 
dox Christianity— while  Dr.  Noble  defends  something 
else.  Dr.  Noble  claims  that  civilization  is  due  to  Chris- 
tianity; Colonel  Ingersoll  asserts  that  human  progress  is 
indebted  to  infidelity.  He  maintains  that  the  race  has 
progressed  in  knowledge,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  all 
that  ameliorates  and  elevates  the  condition  of  mankind, 
not  aided  by  but  in  spite  of  the  blighting  effect  of  ortho- 
dox Christianity. 

Dr.  Noble  and  other  orthodox  divines  claim  for  Chris- 
tianity the  whole  progress  in  civilization.  Ingersoll,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  drawn  a  bill  of  indictment  in  which 
he  charges  orthodoxy  with  the  assassination  of  liberty; 
with  implacable  hostility  to  scientific  inquiry  and  free 
thought.  He  points  to  Bruno,  Galileo  and  Servetus,  and 
to  the  million  martyrs  of  its  vindictive  fury ;  to  the  civil- 
izations higher  than  its  own,  that  it  has  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence ;  to  the  peoples  it  has  destroyed  in  its  blind  and 
bloody  bigotry.  Caribbea,  Peru,  Mexico — where  are 
they?  Whole  races  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  the  name  of 
its  gory  symbol,  the  Cross! 

Ingersoll  defies  the  orthodox  to  prove  the  existence  of 
their  Jehovah;  and  to  this  challenge  they  are  as  helpless 
in  argument  as  were  the  priests  of  Baal.  One  "  ortho- 
dox" refers  to  another  "orthodox,"  insisting  upon  the 
very  authorities  that  Ingersoll  challenges;  and  then,  in 
their  impotency,  they  resort  to  abuse,  as  though  calling 
names  would  assist  them.  Of  course,  he  is  an  infidel. 
He  says  he  is.  He  rejoices  in  infidelity  to  what  he  de- 
nounces as  unfounded  superstition. 

They  assert  the  "potency  and  power  of  Christianity,'' 
and  yet  find  no  David  to  do  battle  with  this  Goliah  of 
Agnosticism.  He  makes  specific  charges,  which  they  do 
not  meet.  Only  one  of  their  champions  has  agreed  to 
meet  the  issue — to  wit,  Jere  Black,  who  defended  and 
justified  slavery  and  polygamy,  because  they  were  justi- 
fied in  the  Bible;  thus  admitting  the  very  points  which 
Ingersoll  makes  against  its  divine  character. 

Now,  if  some  more  prudent  adversary  were  to  enter  the 
lists,  and,  abandoning  such  untenable  ground,  would  fall 
back  upon  the  logic  of  the  grand  old  heathen  sage,  who 
struck  the  key-note  when  he  exclaimed,  "  God  Geome- 
trizes,"  they  might  perchance  succeed  in  piercing  the 
agnostic  armor  in  a  vulnerable  point — in  which  they  will 
never  succeed  while  handicapped  with  a  petulant,  change- 
able Jewish  Jehovah. 

"  God  Geometrizes."  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
mathematical  proposition  that  the  perception  of  mathe- 
matical truth  evinces  mind  of  a  lofty  order;  and  for  this 
reason,  by  universal  acclamation  of  mankind,  Plato, 
Pythagoras  and  Archimedes,  Kepler,  Newton,  Herschel 
and  La  Place,  stand  foremost  among  the  noblest  of  their 
kind.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  self-evident  corollary,  that 
to  evolve  mathematical  motions  evinces  Mind  of  a  still 
loftier  order ;  and  as  all  the  motions  and  combinations  of 
the  material  universe,  in  all  its  wonders,  variety  and 
unity,  are  strictly  mathematical,  the  correlative  intelli- 
gence rests  between  the  visible  Matter  and  the  invisible 
Mind.  There  is  no  other  alternative — no  escape  from 
this  conclusion.  Either  those  shining  masses  are  going 
their  own  gait  or  they  are  controlled  by  Mind — by  some- 
thing that  thinks  :  "Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,"  call  it  what 
you  please.    Behold  there  is  a  thinker  at  the  helm  ! 

W  hen  Kepler,  the  grand  old  man,  announced  to  the 
world  his  immortal  laws  he  established  scientifically  the 
existence  of  Deity — a  revelation  not  alone  to  one  poor 
prophet,  priest,  or  seer,  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the 
earth,  but  to  all  the  intelligence  thereof— to  every  mind 
with  the  capacity  of  mathematical  thought.  And  how 
was  this  great  revelation  received  by  the  orthodox  world? 
W  ith  curses  and  contempt.  Had  they  laid  hands  on  him 
they  would  have  burnt  him  like  Bruno  and  Servetus,  or 
tortured  him  like  Galileo;  but  as  they  could  not  lay  hands 
on  him,  they  placed  his  book  in  the  "  Index  Expurgato- 
rius,"  where  it  remained  until  1824. 

Thus  Christianity  encouraged  (vide  Dr.  Noble,  et  als.) 
science,  civilization  and  human  progress  ! 

But  to  the  Agnostic  I  would  say :  Study  Kepler's  first 
great  law — that  the  planetry  orbits  are  regular  ellipses,  w  ith 
the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci — and  tell  me  whence  the  intelli- 
gence to  trace  mathematical  lines  with  unerring  precision 
for  countless  centuries?  Again:  The  times  occupied  by 
a  planet  in  describing  any  given  arc  of  its  orbit  are  as 
the  areas  of  its  sectors.  Its  radii  sweep  equal  areas  in 
equal  times.  Have  the  planets  evolved  this  beautiful  law 
for  themselves?  And  again :  To  maintain  harmony 
among  themselves  these  sentient  masses  have  resolved 
that  the  squares  of  the  periods  of  their  revolutions  shall 
be  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  sun! 

"I  have  triumphed!"  he  cried.  "I  have  found 
the  golden  secret  of  the  universe.  I  will  indulge  my 
sacred  rapture.  I  care  not  whether  my  work  be  read  now 
or  by  posterity.   Kepler  can  afford  to  wait  centuries  for 


readers,  since  God  himself  has  waited  eternities  for  an. 

observer! " 

No  argument  can  lend  weight  to  language  so  sublime. 

In  this  controversy  the  trouble  is  that  the  disputants 
have  no  common  plane  of  thought,  nor  have  they  any 
common  goal  to  gain.  Each  strives,  not  to  find  "  what  is 
truth,"  but  to  prove  that  he  is  right;  and  where  exists  the 
greatest  error,  there  is  found  the  most  vituperation. 

Would  the  mathematician  stoop  to  malign  the  igno- 
ramus who  should  deny  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  always  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  three  times 
one  are  eternally  three?  (,).  E.  D. 


SPIES. 


Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Vattel,  and  in  November,  1760,11c  published  some  mili- 
tary instructions  for  the  use  of  his  generals,  which,  in  the 
matter  of  spies,  was  based  on  a  wider  practical  knowledge 
of  the  matter  than  of  course  belonged  to  the  more  pacific 
publicist.  He  classified  spies  into  ordinary  spies,  double 
spies,  spies  of  distinction,  and  spies  of  compulsion.  By 
double  spies  he  meant  spies  who  also  pretended  to  be  in 
the  service  of  the  side  they  betrayed.  By  spies  of  distinc- 
tion he  meant  officers  of  hussars,  whose  services  he  had 
found  useful  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Austrian  campaign.  When  he  could  not  procure  himself 
spies  among  the  Austrians,  owing  to  the  careful  guard 
which  their  li^ht  troops  kept  round  their  camp,  the  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  acted  on  it  with  success,  of  util- 
izing the  suspension  of  arms  that  was  customary  after  a 
skirmish  between  hussars  to  make  those  officers  the  means 
of  conducting  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  of- 
ficers on  the  other  side.  Spies  by  compulsion  he  ex- 
plained in  this  way:  "When  you  wish  to  convey  false 
information  to  an  enemy,  you  take  a  trustworthy  soldier 
and  compel  him  to  pass  the  enemy's  camp,  to  report  there 
all  that  you  wish  the  enemy  to  believe ;  you  also  send  by 
him  letters  to  excite  the  troops  to  desertion." 

In  the  event  of  its  being  impossible  to  obtain  infor- 
mation about  the  enemy,  this  distinguished  child  of  Mars 
prescribes  the  following  military  receipt:  Choose  some 
rich  citizen,  who  has  land  and  wife  and  children,  and  an- 
other man  disguised  as  his  servant  or  coachman,  who 
understands  the  enemy's  language.  Force  the  former  to 
take  the  latter  with  him  to  the  enemy's  camp  to  complain 
of  injuries  sustained,  threatening  him  that  if  he  fail  to 
bring  the  man  back  with  him  after  having  staid  long 
enough  for  the  desired  object,  his  wife  and  children  shall 
be  hanged  and  his  house  be  burned.  "  I  was  myself 
constrained,"  adds  this  great  warrior,  "  to  have  recourse 

to  this  method,  when  we  were  encamped  at  ,  and  it 

succeeded."  Such  were  the  military  ethics  of  the  great 
philosopher  and  King,  whose  character  in  the  closer  inti- 
macy of  biography  proved  so  disagreeable  a  revelation  to 
Carlyle.  Pagan  antiquity  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
practice  or  sentiments  so  ignoble.  Sertorius,  the  Roman 
captain,  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  stratagem  in 
the  world,  yet  how  different  his  language  from  that  of  the 
great  Frederick.  "A  man,"  he  said,  "who  has  any 
dignity  of  feeling  should  conquer  with  honor,  and  not 
use  any  base  means,  even  to  save  his  life." — 'The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 


A  TRADUCED  CANDIDATE. 


The  exposure  of  the  effort  to  defeat  Mrs.  Belva  Lock- 
wood  by  circulating  the  scandalous  report  that  her  back 
hair  is  not  her  own  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  at  once  and 
forever.  The  scandal  mongers,  however,  are  not  yet 
silenced,  for  they  have  recently  asserted  with  much  detail 
that  Mrs.  Lockwood  is  accustomed  to  ride  a  tricycle  in 
the  streets  of  Washington. 

The  cunning  of  the  miscreants,  who  have  invented  this 
story,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  profess  to  be  admirers 
of  Mrs.  Lockwood.  They  tell  the  story  professedly  in 
her  interest,  and  assert,  with  much  apparent  warmth  of 
feeling,  that  she  presents  a  wonderfully  fascinating  appear- 
ance when  mounted  on  her  tricycle.  Of  course,  their 
object  is  to  excite  against  her  the  hostility  of  leading  ad- 
vocates of  woman's  rights  who  never  ride  on  tricycles, 
and  who  regard  the  tricycle  as  unworthy  of  an  earnest 
woman.  It  is  supposed  that  Mrs.  Anthony  will  denounce 
Mrs.  Lockwood  as  a  giddy  girl  as  soon  as  she  reads  the 
tricycle  story,  and  that  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  will 
insist  that  no  woman  who  hesitates  to  ride  a  bicycle,  and 
who  panders  to  prejudice  by  using  a  tricycle,  is  worthy  to 
be  ranked  among  the  friends  of  the  emancipation  of 
woman. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  story  is  false. 
If  Mrs.  Lockwood  rides  on  any  machine  it  is  unquestion- 
ably a  bicycle.  A  woman  who  has  so  far  emancipated 
herself  from  .the  thralldom  of  her  sex  as  to  become  a 
practicing  lawyer,  and  has  been  made  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  woman  suffrage  cause,  would  never  sacrifice  her 
principles  so  far  as  to  ride  a  tricycle.  Moreover,  the  vil- 
lians  who  have  circulated  the  tricycle  scandal  have  un- 
wittingly furnished  evidence  that  it  is  false.  They  have 
]X>inted  out  the  alleged  fact  that  Mrs.  Lockwood  wears— 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  cardinal  red.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  revelations  as  to  color  could  be  made  by 
a  lady  while  riding  a  tricycle.  If  Mrs.  Lockwood  really 
wears  cardinal  red  the  fact  could  become  generally 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  a  bicycle.  We  are 
therefore  justified  in  deciding  either  that  Mrs.  Lockwood 
never  rides  on  any  machine  whatever  or  that  she  rides 
on  a  bicyle,  which  latter  fact  ought  to  increase  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  supporters.  The  tricycle  story  is  simply 
a  campaign  lie,  and  the  exposure  of  its  true  character 
cannot  but  strengthen  Mrs.  Lockwood  with  all  earnest 
friends  of  woman  s  rights. — ATeiu  York  Times. 


The  cream  of  a  joke  would  be  lost  upon  a  milkman ; 
he  wouldn't  know  what  it  was. 


CHARMS  OF  A  NOVELIST'S  LIFE. 


The  most  popular  novelist  alive  does  not  realize  per 
annum  what  is  every  year  pocketed  by  a  second  rate  bar- 
rister, or  a  physician  in  moderate  practice.  His  term  of 
prosperity  is  also  shorter,  for  the  gift  of  imagination  gen- 
erally fails  us  long  before  those  talents  which  are  sufficient 
for  ordinary  intellectual  toil.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  otherwise  sensible  people  talk  of 
the  large  incomes  made  by  popular  writers.  Trollope 
and  Scott  were  exceptionally  quick  workers,  but  there  are 
few  men  who  can  write  a  three-volume  novel,  worth 
reading,  under  nine  months ;  in  the  same  time  a  popular 
painter  can  produce  at  least  three  pictures,  for  each  of 
which  he  gets  as  large  a  sum  as  the  popular  writer  for  his 
entire  book.  Nor  does  his  work  take  out  of  the  artist  as 
it  does  out  of  the  author.  Indeed,  if  a  man  looks  for 
wealth,  the  profession  of  literature  is  the  very  last  I  would 
recommend  him  to  embrace. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  guerdon  as  the  novelist  does 
receive  is  gained  very  pleasantly,  and  accompanied  by 
many  charming  circumstances.  He  can  choose  his  so- 
ciety where  he  likes,  for  all  doors  are  open  to  him.  If 
fool  enough  to  prefer  swelldom  to  comfort,  he  has  no 
need  to  struggle  for  it,  as  men  in  other  callings,  with  ten 
times  his  income,  must  needs  do.  At  the  tables  of  the 
great  he  is  not  placed  according  to  the  degrees  of  rank  (or 
heaven  knows  where  he  would  be),  but  enjoys  a  status  of 
his  own.  In  ordinary  society,  too  (which  is  more  "  par- 
ticular "  than  the  "  best  circles"),  he  is  regarded  with  an 
exceptional  charity.  His  position,  indeed,  among  the 
most  respectable  people  always  reminds  me  of  a  lunatic 
among  the  Indians:  the  Great  Spirit  has  afflicted  him  with 
genius,  they  think — or,  at  all  events,  with  something  of 
that  nature — and  it  behooves  them  to  wink  at  his  little 
infirmities.  Nobody  dreams  of  asking  whether  he  is  high 
church  or  low  church,  or  even  no  church.  However 
much  he  may  be  at  his  ease  in  Zion,  nobody  accuses  him 
of  irreverence. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  certain  personage,  that  a  great 
many  more  people  know  T.  F.  than  T.  F.  knows; 
but  the  number  of  people  who  want  to  know  your  popu- 
lar novelist  is  almost  incredible.  His  photograph  is 
sighed  for  by  literary  maidens  beyond  the  seas,  and  by 
professional  photographers  ( who  take  him  for  nothing )  at 
nome ;  his  autograph  is  demanded  from  some  quarter  of 
the  world  by  every  poet.  Poems  are  written  on  him, 
books  are  dedicated  to  him,  paragraphs  about  his  failing 
health  (often  when  he  is  quite  well,  which  makes  it  more 
pleasant)  prevade  the  newspapers,  as  though  he  were  a 
bishop  w  ho  gives  hopes  of  a  vacant  see.  If  vanity  is  his 
ruling  passion — a  circumstance  not  altogether  unprece- 
dented— he  should  indeed  be  a  happy  man.  What,  how- 
ever, he  is  really  to  be  congratulated  u{>on  is  his  work 
itself,  which,  always  delightful  to  him,  can  be  pursued 
anywhere  and  at  any  time ;  he  is  tied  to  no  place,  andean 
take  a  holiday  when  and  where  he  will;  while  above  all, 
the  nature  of  his  occupation  brings  him  into  connection 
with  the  pleasantest  and  brightest  people. — James  Payn, 
in  Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  AMERICAN  GIRL  AGAIN. 


It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  us  that  there  has  never  been 
but  one  American  girl  in  Europe.  If  by  any  happy  ac- 
cident two  had  gone  over  the  unanimity  of  English  satire 
would  have  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  has  just  met  the  same  girl,  and  has 
written  about  her  in  the  London  World.  As  to  the  truth 
or  fairness  of  his  estimate  we  care  little,  but  the  archaic 
character  of  it  is  remarkable.  The  identical  article  was 
written  half  a  century  ago  by  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Captain 
Marryat.    Mr.  Yates  is  fluent,  but  he  isn't  fresh. 

If  he  were  called  upon  to  write  an  article  on  the  typical 
American  of  the  other  sex,  he  would  follow  in  the  beaten 
path  of  Punch  and  the  Saturday  Revim1,  and  descrjbe 
him  as  a  lank  and  lantern-jawed  fellow,  attired  in  rawhide 
boots  and  home-spun  trousers  reaching  within  twelve 
inches  of  his  feet,  and  a  coat  made  of  the  American  flag. 
The  occupation  of  this  American  would  be  whittling  and 
drinking  mint-juleps.  He  would  talk  through  his  nose, 
style  himself  a  goldarned  catamount,  and  swear  lustily,  by 
gosh. 

There  is  not  an  English  hack  writer  in  London  who 
doesn't  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  the  standard  and 
authorized  type. 

And  the  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The  English 
writer  for  the  periodicals  gets  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
matters  cnitside  of  London  wholly  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum. When  Mr.  Yates  is  desired  to  write  an  article  on 
the  "  American  Girl,"  he  goes  to  Bloomsbury  square  and 
crams  himself  with  the  traditional  English  stuff. 

It  is  true  that  he  visited  this  country  some  years  ago, 
and,  like  all  his  congeners,  wrote  a  book  when  he  went 
back.  But  it  was  never  shown  that  he  had  seen  anything 
while  here  except  our  bills  of  fare. 

Mr.  Yates's  opinion  of  the  American  girl  in  Yew-rup  is 
therefore  only  the  regular  English  article  reproduced. 
Its  conclusion  is  that  it  requires  all  th*  finesse  and  firm- 
ness of  the  British  aristocracy  to  keep  the  American  lady 
from  eating  peanuts  at  the  Queen's  reception,  and  throw- 
ing the  shells  over  the  steps  of  the  throne.  This  is  not 
humor;  it  is  good,  stolid  English  conviction,  handed 
down  from  remote  generations,  and  nothing  can  disturb 
it— not  even  the  fact  that  the  British  aristocracy  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  improve  its  stock  and  its  manners  by 
marrying  American  girls. — New  York  World. 


Flashes  of  slander  are  the  sparks  of  hell-fire. 


"  How  will  you  have  your  hair  cut? "  may  not  be  slang, 

but  it  is  certainly  a  barberism. 


The  expression  "  he  doesn't  know  beans  "  is  never  ap- 
plied to  a  Bostonian. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


5 


THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS. 


James  Payn,  in  his  Literary  Recollections,  says  that 
Thackeray's  habits  were  anything  but  methodical,  and  he 
found  the  duties  of  editorship  especially  irksome.  Com- 
mui  ications  from  his  contributors,  and  especially  the 
would-be  ones,  annoyed  and  even  distressed  him  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree.  I  remember  his  complaining 
of  one  of  them  with  a  vigor  and  irritation  which  amused 
me  exceedingly.  A  young  fellow  had  sent  him  a  long 
story,  for  which  he  demanded  particular  attention  '  from 
the  greatest  of  novelists,'  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  a 
sick  sister  entirely  dependent  on  him  for  support.  Thack- 
eray was  touched  by  the  appeal,  and  wrote  his  corre- 
spondent a  long  letter,  enclosing  some  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, but  urging  him  in  candor  and  true  kindness  to  at 
once  turn  his  mind  to  some  other  industry.  The  reply 
which  this  letter  called  forth  from  the  young  gentleman 
"  was  couched  in  the  most  offensive  terms  conceivable, 
and  ended  by  telling  'the  greatest  of  novelists'  that, 
although  he  had  attained  by  good  luck  the  top  of  the 
tree,  he  would  one  day  find  himself  where  he  deserved  to 
be — at  the  bottom  of  it."  "  For  my  part,"  said  Thackeray 
(upon  Mr.  Payn 's  showing  some  premonitory  symptoms 
of  suffocation),  "  I  see  little  to  laugh  at.  What  a  stupid, 
ungrateful  beast  the  man  must  be  !  And  if  ever  I  waste 
another  half  hour  again  in  writing  to  a  creature  of  that 
sort,  '  call  me  a  horse,'  or  worse." 

What  Thackeray — a  well-qualified  critic,  indeed — wrote 
of  Dickens  he  also  certainly  felt.  By  way  of  confirming 
this  averment,  Mr.  Payn  refers  to  a  long  conversation  that 
he  once  had  with  Thackeray  upon  the  subject:  "  It  was 
before  the  shadow  (cast  by  a  trivial  matter,  after  all)  had 
come  between  them,  but  I  am  sure  that  would  not  have 
altered  his  opinion.  Of  course,  there  were  some  points 
on  which  he  was  less  enthusiastic  than  on  others;  the 
height  of  the  literary  pedestal  on  which  Dickens  stood 
was,  he  thought,  for  some  reasons  to  be  deplored  for  his 
own  sake.  '  There  is  nobody  to  tell  him  when  anything 
goes  wrong,'  he  said;  '  Dickens  is  the  Sultan,  and  Wills 
is  his  Grand  Vizier.'  But  on  the  whole  his  praise  was  as 
great  as  it  was  generous.  "  It  is,"  concludes  the  author, 
"a  satisfaction  to  me  to  remember  that  our  two  great 
novelists  became  friends  again  before  death  took  all  that 
it  could  take  of  one  of  them  away.  I  walked  back  with 
the  survivor  from  the  other's  funeral  at  Kensel  Green, 
and  from  what  Dickens  said  on  that  occasion  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  fact." 

As  to  his  personal  opinion  of  Dickens,  the  writer  of 
these  reminiscences  declares  that  he  now  feels  the  same 
love  and  admiration  with  which  he  approached  him  on 
the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting.  "What,  indeed, 
astonished  even  me,  I  remember,  at  the  time,  was  that 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  increased  rather  than 
diminished  his  marvelous  attraction  for  me.  In  general 
society,  especially  if  it  had  been  of  an  artificial  kind,  I 
have  known  his  manner  to  betray  some  sense  of  effort ; 
but  in  a  company  with  whom  he  could  feel  at  home  I 
have  never  met  a  man  more  natural  or  more  charming. 
He  never  wasted  time  in  commonplaces;  though  a  lively 
talker,  he  never  uttered  a  platitude — and  what  he  had  to 
say  he  said  as  if  he  meant  it.  On  an  occasion,  which 
many  of  my  readers  will  call  to  mind,  he  once  spoke  of 
himself  as  '  very  human ';  he  did  so  of  course  in  a  depre- 
catory sense;  he  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  affect 
to  possess  any  other  nature  than  that  of  his  fellows. 
When  some  one  said,  '  How  wicked  the  world  is ! '  he 
answered :  '  True ;  and  what  a  satisfaction  it  is  that 
neither  you  nor  I  belong  to  it.'  But  the  fact  is,  it  was 
this  very  humanity  that  was  his  charm.  Whatever  there 
was  of  him  was  real,  without  padding;  and  whatever  was 
genuine  mothers  had  a  sympathetic  attraction  for  him." 
Mr.  Payn  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  "the  subject,  however, 
which  most  interested  Dickens  (and  in  a  less  degree  this 
was  also  the  case  with  Thackeray)  was  the  dramatic — nay, 
even  the  melodramatic — side  of  human  nature.  He  had 
stories  without  end,  taken  from  the  very  page  of  life,  of 
quite  a  different  kind  from  those  with  which  he  made  his 
readers  familiar.  There  are,  indeed,  indications  of  this 
tendency  in  his  writings,  as  in  the  tales  interpersed  in 
Pichvick,  in  the  abandoned  commencement  of  Humph- 
rey's Clock,  and  more  markedly  in  his  Occasional  Sketches; 
but  they  were  much  more  common  in  his  private  talk." 

In  another  chapter  Mr.  Payn  points  out  that  Dickens 
was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  though  in  early  life  he 
made  great  pecuniary  mistakes  by  an  impatience  of  dis- 
position, a  desire  to  get  things  settled  and  done  with, 
which  is  shared  by  many  men  of  letters  to  their  great 
loss.  He  was  painstaking,  accurate,  and  punctual  to  a 
fault;  and  the  trouble  he  took  about  other  people's  affairs, 
especially  in  his  own  calling,  is  almost  incredible. 

Trollope  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Payn  as  the  least  lite- 
rary man  of  letters  he  ever  met.  "  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  had 
I  not  known  him  for  the  large-hearted  and  natural  man 
he  was,  I  should  have  suspected  him  of  some  affectation 
in  this  respect.  Though  he  certainly  took  pleasure  in 
writing  novels,  I  doubt  whether  he  took  any  in  reading 
them;  and  from  his  conversation  quite  as  much  as  from 
his  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  his  autobiography,  I 
should  judge  he  had  not  read  a  dozen,  even  of  Dickens's, 
in  his  life.  His  manners  were  rough,  and,  so  to  speak, 
tumultuous;  but  he  had  a  tender  heart  and  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  He  has  done  his  literary  reputation  as  much 
harm  by  the  revelation  of  his  method  of  work  as  by  his 
material  views  of  its  result.    He  took  almost  a  savage 

Pleasure  in  demolishing  the  theory  of '  inspiration,'  which 
■is  caused  the  world  to  deny  his  'genius,'  but  although 
he  was  the  last,  and  a  long  way  the  last,  of  the  great  tri- 
umvirate of  modern  novelties  (for  Bulwer  is  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath,  and  George  Eliot  stands 
Per  se)  he  hangs  '  on  the  line  '  with  them." 

To  a  fourth  novelist,  Charles  Reade,  we  find  in  these 
recollections  the  following  appreciative  reference,  al- 
though of  him,  it  appears,  the  author  saw  less  than  of  his 
literary  brethren.  "  My  acquaintance  with  him,"  writes 
Mr.  Payn,  "did  not  begin  till  his  infirmity  of  deafness 
had  begun  to  be  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  him ; 


but  it  certainly  had  not  the  effect,  often  attributed  to  it, 
of  making  him  impatient  or  morose.  His  hollowed  hand 
and  smiling,  attentive  face  are  always  present  in  the  pic- 
ture which  my  memory  draws  of  him.  He  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  upon  matters  in  which  his  feelings 
were  moved,  but  they  were  always  moved  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and,  though  when  contending  with  an  adversary  on 
paper  he  did  not  use  the  feather  end  of  his  pen,  his  heart 
was  as  soft  as  a  woman's.  He  was  never  moved  by  those 
petty  jealousies  which  (with  little  reason,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes)  are  attributed  to  his  craft;  and  the  last 
time  he  spoke  to  me  on  literary  subjects  was  in  praise  of 
one  who  might  well  have  been  considered  a  rival — Wilkie 
Collins.  '  I  can  imagine,'  he  said,  '  that  his  work  fails  to 
appeal  to  some  people  otherwise  good  judges,  but  he  is  a 
great  artist.' " 

The  last  time  Mr.  Payn  saw  Charles  Reade,  the  latter 
"  was  painfully  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  London  Li- 
brary, looking  very  old  and  ill.  I  waited  for  him  on  the 
landing,  where  he  noticed  some  books  in  my  hand,  which 
I  was  carrying  away  for  a  professional  purpose.  '  How 
hard  you  work,'  he  said;  then  added,  with  pathos,  'So 
did  I  at  your  age.'  His  tone  and  manner  recalled  to  me 
those  of  a  greater  writer.  [It  is  evident  that  here  Mr. 
Payn  alludes  to  Dickens.]  When  I  was  instancing  to  him 
Walter  Scott's  ultimate  inability  to  compose  when  he 
wished  to  do  so,  and  his  bursting  into  tears  in  conse- 
quence, as  the  most  pathetic  incident  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  '  For  God's  sake  don't  talk  of  it,'  he  said;  '  it 
is  what  we  must  all  come  to.'  But  he  never  did  come  to 
it,  nevertheless." 


The  "Easy  Chair,"  writing  of  the  pests  who  annoy 
better  bred  people  by  their  manner  of  whirling  and  carry- 
ing canes  and  umbrellas,  says  : 

There  has  always  been  a  "  movement "  against  such 
malefactors.  Their  offenses  are  not  crimes  to  be  dealt 
with  by  severely  repressive  laws,  by  fines,  imprisonments, 
exile,  stripes,  and  the  halter.  They  are  the  petty  annoy- 
ances which  laws  are  too  solemn  to  touch,  and  to  repress 
which  the  duello  or  the  mortal  combat  of  two  is  too  savage. 
There  is,  indeed,  the  wild  justice  of  immediate  revenge, 
which  is  very  sweet,  and  which  many  aggrieved  persons 
find  to  be  full  of  solace,  as  when  a  man  advancing  briskly 
upon  a  slow-going  pedestrian  before  him,  who  bears  a 
cane  sticking  horizontally  out  from  under  his  arm,  strikes 
it  down  with  a  sure  and  vigorous  blow,  or  who  seizes  a 
similarly  offending  umbrella,  and  twisting  it  out  of  its 
perch,  hands  it  to  the  amazed  owner  with  an  energy  and 
severity  of  politeness  which  intimates  distinctly,  "  If  you 
don't  carry  your  umbrella  properly,  I'll  " 

It  was  this  kind  of  remedy  which  was  sought  by  a 
traveler  on  the  steamboat,  who,  seeing  his  opposite  neigh- 
bor at  the  tea  table  constantly  licking  his  spoon,  and 
then  dipping  it  in  the  common  sugar  bowl,  offered  him 
again  and  again  a  separate  spoon  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  offender  persisting,  either  from  willfulness  or  stu- 
pidity, the  traveler  arose,  and  leaning  over  the  table, 
thrust  his  forefinger  in  his  mouth,  and  then  taking  it  out, 
put  it  into  his  neighbor's  cup  and  stirred  the  tea  violently, 
and  as  he  resumed  his  seat,  exclaimed,  defiantly,  "There ! 
how  do  you  like  it?"  The  beneficiary  of  that  demon- 
stration probably  remembered  to  use  the  sugar  spoon 
upon  the  next  occasion,  even  if  in  the  meantime  he  had 
privately  dispatched  his  mentor.  But  it  is  not  every  vic- 
tim of  twirling  canes  and  umbrellas  who  has  the  courage 
to  resort  to  such  summary  redress;  and  indeed  it  is  un- 
doubtedly open  to  the  objection  of  the  retort  in  kind  that 
we  have  already  mentioned.  The  streets  would  become 
practically  battle-fields. 


Rev.  Mr.  Wyncoop,  of  Washington,  feeling  the  need  of 
physical  exercise,  and  being  fond  of  aquatic  sport,  joined 
the  Washington  Canoe  Club,  and  soon  became  commo- 
dore of  the  same.  He  was  skillfuLand  vigorous  with  the 
paddle,  and  generally  led  in  nearly  all  the  races.  A  short 
time  since,  however,  he  struck  an  ecclesiastical  snag, 
which  may  perhaps  necessitate  some  other  kind  of  manual 
exercise.  Rev.  L.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  became  shocked, 
and  publicly  propounded  the  following  conundrum:  "  Is 
not  this  a  new  role  for  a  Presbyterian  pastor  to  appear  in 
— to  head  a  '  boat-race,'  where  betting  and  other  kinds  of 
gambling  are  commonly  indulged  in,  accompanied  by 
drinking  and  carousing,  which  are  ordinary  embellish- 
ments of  such  scenes? "  Rev.  Stanton  argues  at  length 
on  the  subject,  and  is  especially  severe  on  all  ministers 
who  evince  a  disposition  to  participate  in  "worldly" 
pleasures.  The  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and  good  argu- 
ments can  be  made  on  both  sides, but  to  the  common  mind 
it  appears  that  the  reverend  brother  is  fighting  a  shadow, 
in  this  case,  at  least.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  a 
minister  can  belong  to  such  an  organization  as  a  canoe 
club  without  having  his  morals  damaged  in  the  least ; 
and  if  he  never  does  anything  worse  than  to  keep  to  the 
front  in  the  club's  races,  he  is  all  right.  If,  however,  he 
neglects  his  sermons  and  parish  work,  and  is  inclined  to 
stay  up  late  nights  with  the  boys,  his  constituency  should 
kick,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stanton  might  offer  a  few  remarks 
with  propriety. — Peck's  Sun. 


"  Ya-as,"  said  the  old  settler;  "we  ran  hosses  in 
Texas." 

"  Then  you  take  an  interest  in  the  noble  sport  ?  "  asked 
the  stranger. 

"  I  was  engaged  in  a  hoss-racc  some  years  ago  in 
which  I  took  a  right  smart  interest." 
"  Running  race  ?  " 
"Hit  war." 
"  Mile  or  half  track  ?" 

"  Hit  war  a  fifty-mile  track,  stranger.  Texas  is  a  big 
state."  • 

"A  fifty-mile -track  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
And  did  you  win  ?  " 
"You  bet!" 

"  How  much  did  you  win  ?  " 

"  I  won  the  hoss,  stranger." — Boston  Post. 


BLAINE'S  LITERARY  VENTURE. 


Mr.  Blaine's  most  intimate  friends,  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  are  aware  that  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he 
consented  to  make  the  excursion  he  is  now  taking.  It 
was  only  after  the  assurances  of  those  whose  opinions 
were  of  weight  with  him  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  he  should  do  so  he  consented.  He  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  Maine  during  the  whole  canvass,  and 
had  consoled  himself  with  the  opinion  that  he  could  find 
more  relief  from  the  annoyances  and  burdens  of  the 
canvass  by  continuing  the  preparation  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  book.  Twenty  Vears  of  Congress.  It  was 
his  wish  that  all  the  manuscript  be  in  the  printer's  hands 
before  winter,  and  the  schedule  of  work  which  he  pre- 
pared for  himself  made  ample  provision  for  thus  complet- 
ing the  book.  The  success  of  this  work,  not  only  finan- 
cial but  literary,  has  been  a  source  of  very  great  gratifi- 
cation to  Mr.  Blaine.  Last  winter  he  was  so  absorbed  in 
it  that  he  paid  but  little  heed  to  the  political  friends  who 
called  on  him  in  his  Washington  home  to  talk  with  him 
about  his  candidacy  for  the  nomination  for  President. 
There  were  four  or  five  hours  of  the  day  when  he  would 
not  permit  even  his  most  intimate  friends  to  disturb  him. 
He  said  frequently  that  he  had  discovered  that  there  was 
no  keener  pleasure  than  the  preparation  of  a  work  of 
literature  whose  subject  was  congenial.  He  could  live 
over  the  old  struggles  in  which  he  had  participated  with- 
out the  wear  and  tear  of  such  participation,  and  he  could 
weigh,  test,  and  measure  men,  issues,  and  events  without 
other  effect  than  healthy  mental  stimulation. 

Much  of  the  work  of  research  and  preliminary  prepara- 
tion was  finished  long  ago,  and  there  remained  for  Mr. 
Blaine  to  write  the  manuscript  for  the  second  volume 
when  the  nomination  for  President  came  to  him.  The 
contract  with  his  publishers,  which  was  prepared  mainly 
by  Mr.  Blaine  himself,  contains  one  somewhat  tape 
measure  clause.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  two  vol- 
umes of  a  certain  number  of  pages  and  a  certain  number 
of  words  to  the  page.  This  has  made  it  necessary  for 
Mr.  Blaine  to  count  his  lines  while  writing,  and  has  to 
some  extent  embarrassed  him.  The  manuscript  of  the 
first  volume  is  all  in  Blaine's  own  handwriting.  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  employ  a  stenographer,  he  replied 
that  he  thought  it  would  impair  his  work  to  do  so.  He 
found,  he  said,  that  the  manual  labor  of  writing  enabled 
him  to  express  himself  more  clearly,  and  to  say  exactly 
what  he  desired  to  say,  and  no  more.  He  found  that  the 
tendency  in  dictating  was  toward  diffuseness  of  style 
and  cloudiness  of  thought. 

Speaking  to  a  friend  about  the  matter  of  style,  he  said 
that  he  determined,  when  he  sat  down  to  write  the  first 
chapter,  that  he  would  adopt  the  simplest  and  plainest 
style  possible.  He  often  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  filled 
it  with  synonyms,  that  he  might  select  the  simplest 
ones  among  them.  Webster's  and  Worcester's  diction- 
aries, well  thumbed,  stood  in  a  rack,  and  while  he  pre- 
ferred Webster,  he  generally  consulted  both.  His  daily 
stint  was  a  thousand  words,  and  though  he  sometimes 
exceeded  that  number,  it  was  very  seldom  he  wrote  less. 
The  manuscript  of  the  first  volume  was  never  seen  by 
any  one  except  himself  and  his  publisher,  nor  could  his 
most  intimate  friends  get  him  to  quote  anything  that 
he  had  written. 

The  enormous  sale  of  the  book  surprised  Mr.  Blaine. 
He  had  conceived  an  edition  of  50,000  as  one  scarcely  to 
be  looked  for,  although  his  publishers  assured  him  that 
they  were  certain  it  would  go  higher  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  A  very  advantageous  contract  was  made,  and 
as  already  the  edition  has  reached  200,000,  with  every 
prospect  of  becoming  50,000  more,  the  book  will  be 
known,  aside  from  its  other  merits,  as  one  of  the  phe- 
nomenal literary  successes  of  the  century.  Mr.  Blaine's 
royalty  will  amount  to  about  $1  for  each  book  of  two 
volumes,  and  his  total  receipts  will  be,  it  is  estimated, 
not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  book 
has  been  a  bonanza  to  the  publishers,  who  have  been 
made  wealthy  by  it.  There  are  but  few  instances  on 
record  of  such  a  sale  and  such  profits  on  a  single  literary 
work.  Of  Mark  Twain's  Innocents  Abroad,  some 
200,000  copies  were  sold,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  has  in 
all  probability  sold  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  copies; 
millions  of  W  ebster's  Spelling  Pook  and  very  large  editions 
of  some  other  school  books  have  been  issued,  and  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopccdia  was  one  of  the  colossal  literary  and 
financial  successes.  But  a  work  of  literature  like  this  it  is 
believed  by  publishers  has  never  exceeded  in  sales,  at 
least  within  a  year  of  its  publication,  Blaine's  Twenty 
Years. 

Mr.  Blaine  has  abandoned  all  work  on  the  second 
volume  until  after  election.  He  expec  ts  then  immedi- 
ately to  resume  the  work,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the 
election,  and  to  complete  it  in  ample  time  for  the  publi- 
cation and  delivery  of  it  next  spring.  The  success  of  his 
book  has  led  to  propositions  to  several  eminent  Demo- 
crats to  write  a  work  covering  the  same  period  from  the 
Democratic  point  of  view,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  been 
found  to  undertake  it,  though  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox  at  one  time 
contemplated  doing  so. 


For  richness  of  biographical  material  St.  John  of  the 
prohibitionists  leads  all  the  rest.  He  ran  away  from  his 
father  in  Indiana  at  the  age  of  twelve;  was  married  at 
nineteen  and  a  widower  at  twenty;  became  one  of  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  pioneers  of  the  California  gold  dig- 
gings, and  once  ran  barefooted  over  ice  and  frozen  ground 
for  two  days  with  an  anxious  party  of  Indians  after  him ; 
started  for  South  America  and  was  wrecked  without 
clothes  or  coin  among  the  Sandwich  Islands;  turned  up 
as  a  country  lawyer  in  Illinois;  served  in  the  army 
through  the  war,  and  got  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  finally 
"  struck  it  "  in  the  rum  politics  of  Kansas. 


"Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ;"  but  in  this  en- 
lightened century  men  are  able  to  carry  on  the  same  busi- 
ness very  successfully  on  top  of  the  ground. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HYMN  TO  THi:  NIGHT. 


I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halls; 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts,  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celestial  walls! 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o  er  me  from  above — 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold  soft  chimes 
That  rill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose: 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

O  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before! 
Thou  layest  thy  linger  on  the  lips  of  care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

IYnce,  peace!  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer: 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed-for,  the  most  fair, 

The  best-beloved  Night ! 

Henry  IV.  Long  fellow. 


OUR  NOTABLE  WOMEN. 


NUMBER  FIVE. 


MRS.  REBECCA  H.  LAMBERT. 
Not  known  familiarly  by  name,  but  generally  by  her 
great  work,  both  cast  and  west,  in  organizing  sailors' 
homes,  sailors'  hospitals,  and  getting  laws  passed  af- 
fecting sailors'  welfare,  is  Mrs.  Rebecca  H.  Lambert,  of 
our  city— a  stern  yet  loveable  old  lady  of  seventy-eight 
years  of  age. 

She  is  of  thorough  New  England  ancestry,  coming  of 
stock  that  in  1632  made  the  first  trip  up  the  coast  of 
Maine,  where  Portlantl  now  stands.  From  her  youth  she 
was  endowed  with  remarkable  organizing  powers,  and  in 
1832  founded  the  first  Sabbath  school  in  the  region  of 
the  Kennebec — a  school  which  exists  to-day,  fifty  years 
after. 

After  her  marriage  to  Captain  Lambert,  and  sailing  the 
seas  lor  some  years,  she  became  interested  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes surrounding  seamen  and  their  families.  All  her 
own  line,  for  generations  back,  had  been  ministers  or 
sailors,  and  she  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  those  "  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  the  fate  of  their  families, 
as  if  by  a  natural  instinct.  After  a  comparatively  short 
married  life  she  was  left  a  widow,  and  in  response  to  her 
husband's  dying  wish — being  well  provided  with  this 
world's  goods — she  determined  to  devote  herself  to  the 
thorough  understanding  of  this  problem,  and  see  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  improvement. 

She  began  in  New  York  City,  and  in  connection  with 
her  work  made,  in  all,  ten  thousand  visits.  During  this 
time  she  began  to  devise  a  scheme  to  aid  the  aged  and 
destitute  mothers,  the  sisters,  wives  and  daughters,  of  sea- 
men. She  was  concerned  for  those  who  were  poor  and 
friendless. 

There  had  been  gathered  for  years  a  state  tax  for  sea- 
men, and  the  money  had  accumulated  until  it  amounted 
to  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  She  determined  to  reach 
this  sum  of  money  with  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  at 
Albany,  in  order  to  have  it  devoted  to  the  direct  sustain- 
ing of  these  bereft  women.  The  most  bitter  opposition 
followed,  and  among  her  opponents  was  the  great  Van- 
derbilt  himself.  For  seven  years  she  devoted  herself  to 
this  fight,  and  in  this  early  time  (about  1847)  was  re- 
proached by  ungallant  legislators  with  being  out  of  her 
sphere;  to  which  she  caustically  replied :  "  I  guess  it  ain't 
out  of  woman's  sphere  to  alleviate  the  miseries  brought 
about  by  man's  bad  legislation.  I  never  heard  that  it 
was." 

Finally  the  bill  passed,  and  she  organized  her  Old 
Ladies'  Home  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  located  on 
Staten  Island.  Wearied  with  her  labors,  and  desiring  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  in  1854  she  came  upon 
a  visit  to  San  Francisco.  In  a  short  time  the  iniquities 
practiced  upon  sailors  were  brought  to  her  notice,  and 
again  she  entered  upon  a  scheme  for  their  assistance.  In 
1S56  the  Ladies'  Seamen's  Friend  Society  was  organized, 
with  the  objects  of  relieving  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
sailors,  to  protect  them,  and  for  all  such  purposes  as 
should  tend  to  their  material,  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  state,  at  that  time  women  could 
not  become  corporators,  and  the  ladies  had  to  importune 
the  Legislature  at  Sacramento  to  amend  the  corporation 
laws  before  they  could  accomplish  anything  as  a  society. 
Every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  their  way.  Among  the 
legislators  was  one  who  would  not  be  convinced  that 
such  a  society  was  necessary.  In  vain  Mrs.  Lambert 
reasoned  with  him,  telling  him  "  If  the  merchants  owned 
their  own  ships  things  would  be  very  different ;  but  we 
have  no  merchants;  they  are  all  consignees,  and  have  no 
interest  in  the  sailors  whatever.  We  must  change  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  give  protection  to  commerce." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  man,  "  commerce  never  did  an\- 
thing  for  me.   I  came  across  the  plains." 

Mrs.  Lambert  did  not  argue  the  point  further.  She 


turned  to  the  subject  of  shanghaiing  the  sailors,  which 
practice  was  notorious  at  that  time. 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  believe  they  shanghai  them  at  all! 
No  decent,  self-respecting  man  ever  does  get  shanghaied. 
1  know  I  couldn't  be,"  was  the  response. 

There  is  a  curious  little  tale  in  connection  with  this 
noble  legislator,  w  hich  belongs  to  unwritten  history.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  next  time  he  came  San  Francisco  he 
was  actually  shanghaied  and  carried  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  foreign  countries,  and  nothing  but  the  inter- 
ference of  Mrs.  Lambert  rescued  him  from  his  sorry  plight. 
A  grim  smile  playing  about  the  lijis  of  the  old  lady,  as  she 
gives  this  reminiscence,  awakens  a  suspicion  that  practical 
joking  would  be  very  much  in  her  line  indeed,  if  circum- 
stances required  it  in  order  to  convince  "a  decent,  self- 
respecting  man  "  that  he  could  be  shanghaied ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  noble  Legislator  "  who  owed  nothing 
to  commerce,  because  he  came  across  the  plains,"  changed 
his  ideas  very  decidedly  after  his  peculiar  experience. 

However,  the  bill  passed,  and  after  many  harassments 
in  seeking  to  secure  a  proper  home  for  the  sailor,  to  get 
him  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  land  sharks,  it  was  resolved  to 
buy  a  building  for  the  purpose.  But  this  required  a  large 
amount  of  money,  which  was  to  be  obtained  only  in  small 
sums.  In  Baltimore  and  New  York  Mrs.  Lambert  had 
gotten  up  the  celebrated  New  England  kitchen  for  simi- 
lar purposes — kitchens  with  shining  wheels,  old  fashioned 
dressers  and  furniture,  quaint  old  costumes  and  pumpkin 
pies— and  she  resolved  to  try  it  again.  From  this  one 
source  was  obtained  four  thousand  dollars  and  over. 

1  hiring  this  ten  years,  Mrs.  1  ,ambert  and  her  co-workers 
—refined  ladies  of  San  Francisco  society — had  discovered 
many  cruel  things  affecting  this  most  unfortunate  class 
of  men,  and  it  became  generally  admitted  that  a  law  re- 
gulating the  shipping  and  discharging  of  seamen  had  be- 
come a  national  necessity.  But  the  great  question  arose, 
"Who  was  the  one  to  take  the  matter  in  hand?"  It 
was  a  tremendous  undertaking,  involving  correspond- 
ence all  over  the  world.  Finally  the  bill  was  drawn, 
memorial  and  petition  prepared,  and  Mrs.  Lambert  went 
on  to  Washington  to  urge  its  passage,  having  good  friends 
in  Cole,  of  the  Senate,  and  Sargent,  of  the  House,  who 
pushed  it  through.  And  thereafter  all  sailors  were  taken 
before  a  shipping  commissioner  to  sign  their  articles  of 
agreement,  and  pains  were  taken  to  see  that  it  was  their 
own  free  will. 

The  half  cannot  be  told  in  a  mere  sketch  of  all  the  ap- 
propriations secured  or  individual  effort  made  by  this 
earnest  champion  for  the  cause  of  poor  Jack.  Suffice  it 
that  the  Mariners'  Hospital  was  converted  into  a  Sailors' 
Home,  thoroughly  renovated,  provided  with  reading-room, 
games  of  skill  and  innocent  recreation,  library,  smoking- 
rooms  and  balconies.  Not  only  was  a  comfortable  table 
provided,  but  an  attempt  made  to  render  it  a  sort  of  edu- 
cational establishment  with  a  wholesome  moral  atmos- 
phere. 

Beside  this  a  complete  register  has  been  introduced, 
keeping  account  of  the  arrivals  and  departures,  the  ship 
sailed  in,  where  bound,  and  the  address  of  friends — giving 
information  to  relatives  which  otherwise  could  never  be 
obtained. 

A  strange  fact  in  regard  to  this  building  is  that  orig- 
inally it  was  erected  by  the  government,  entirely  from  the 
Dead  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury — one  which 
had  accumulated  from  the  wages  due  sailors  who  died 
in  the  naval  service,  and  which  had  never  been  claimed 
by  surviving  friends. 

The  caring  for  the  thousands  of  men  who  come  and 
go  continually  is  a  mighty  task,  involving  something  of  a 
maternal  oversight  in  protecting  them  from  the  boarding- 
house  keepers,  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  this  institu- 
tion. Temporary  aid  in  the  way  of  board  and  lodging  is 
given.  The  indigent  dead  are  buried,  the  money  for  this 
purpose  being  contributed  by  the  superintendents,  board- 
ers and  employees.  Sick  and  crippled  sailors  are  sent  to 
their  homes  in  the  East  and  elsewhere. 

To  pass  through  the  Sailors'  Home  makes  a  singular 
impression.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  these  men,  as  a 
whole,  is  something  terrifying.  They  are  of  every  nation- 
ality ;  every  physiognomy  is  peculiar.  You  feel  that  they 
are  unlike  the  men  who  compose  the  society  of  our  busi- 
ness houses,  our  churches,  our  homes.  They  seem  like 
creatures  of  an  altogether  different  sphere,  as  in  reality 
they  are,  and  that  to  manage  and  control  them  even  for 
their  own  good  must  be  a  herculean  task. 

Mrs.  Lambert  and  her  co-workers  have  achieved  won- 
ders in  this  regard.  Without  a  touch  of  sentimentality 
or  romance,  she  has  gone  into  this  peculiar  atmosphere 
and  given  a  word  of  advice  here,  material  assistance  there, 
and  to  men  she  will  probably  never  see  again — all 
through  a  stern  sense  of  duty  and  a  natural  love  of  bene- 
fiting humanity.  She  and  the  ladies  with  her — some  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years — have  worked  patiently  together, 
giving  not  only  their  time  and  efforts  to  the  building  up 
of  this  organization,  but  also  substantial  assistance  in  the 
way  of  large  voluntary  contributions  from  their  incomes. 
How  much  Mrs.  Lambert  has  expended  upon  this  cause 
will  only  be  known  to  those  in  the  inner  circle. 

She  is  now  a  frail  old  lady  of  seventy-eight  years,  ex- 
ceedingly modest  in  regard  to  her  great  work,  and  diffi- 
dent about  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  She 
is  like  all  New  England  women,  exceedingly  bright  and 


rugged  in  her  mental  faculties,  and  highly  endowed  with 
a  caustic  sense  of  humor.  She  is  not  magnetic  or  subtle; 
she  is  not  one  who  would  sit  down  and  weep  with  the 
afflicted,  but  rather  one  who  would  roll  up  her  sleeves 
and  go  to  work  to  relieve  their  distresses. 

A  certain  coal  dealer  in  this  city  stopped  her  one  day 
to  tell  her  what  she  had  forgotten :  that  twenty  years 
before  she  had  dissuaded  him  from  going  to  sea  again,  had 
given  him  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  found  him  employ- 
ment, and  from  that  he  had  reached  a  position  of  afflu- 
ence, was  married  and  had  a  family— all  of  which  happi- 
ness he  laid  to  her.  Instead  of  taking  this  compliment, 
she  merely  scrutinized  him,  and  said,  dryly,  "  Not  di- 
vorced yet,  hey?    You've  done  well." 

She  once  traveled  into  Tuolumne  county,  and  there 
saw  the  two  towns  of  Columbia  and  Sonora.  The  first 
she  declared  to  be  a  real  Maine  town  (all  neat  and  nice, 
fenced  in  with  flowers,  etc.),  while  the  other  was  a  com- 
mon California  town,  rough  and  uncultivated.  "Oh, 
you  couldn't  put  a  Maine  man  on  a  desert  island,  that 
he  wouldn't  manage  to  whitewash  his  cabin  and  put  up 
green  shutters,"  was  her  energetic  comment. 

In  regard  to  the  faultfinders  who  take  pleasure  in 
criticizing  the  Sailor's  Home  and  its  managament,  she 
says,  if  they  would  only  come  forward  and  take  an  active 
part  in  correcting  the  flaws,  perhaps  they  would  have 
more  to  do  and  less  to  say. 

The  last  piece  of  work  which  she  has  accomplished  has 
been  the  securing  of  a  sailors'  burying-ground.  They 
have  had  no  claims  on  the  city  or  any  society,  and  their 
]K)or  bodies  have  been  put  into  the  sandhills  anyw  here. 
To  aid  it  she  has  relinquished  her  lifelong  desire  to  be 
buried  by  her  husband  in  the  East,  and  has  bought  a  lot 
ior  herself.  In  spite  of  her  practicality,  she  felt  a  great 
sense  of  loneliness  come  over  her  at  first,  after  this  pur- 
chase, but  resolved  that  it  was  best.  Dr.  Coggswell  has 
donated  a  bronze  monument,  if  others  will  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  erection  ;  a  number  of  merchants  have  donated 
the  lumber;  and  here  is  to  be  hereafter  a  free  grave  for 
all  sailors,  of  all  nationsand  colors,  or  their  families.  And 
here  Mrs.  Lambert  has  chosen  that  she  shall  lie,  in  the 
very  midst  of  those  to  whom  her  whole  life  and  fortune 
have  been  devoted. 

But  her  keen  and  vigorous  mind  is  not  content  with  all 
that  she  has  done.  She  is  much  distressed  that  her  health 
will  not  permit  her  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  location 
of  the  free  baths.  "  They  should  be  situated  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  poor,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended, 
so  that  the  mothers  could  take  their  little  ones  at  a  con- 
venient time  and  bathe  them  frequently,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  car-fare.  No  man  is  going  to  go  miles  out  of 
town  to  get  a  bath.  Only  the  young  hoodlums  will  make 
it  a  Sunday  resort,  and  defeat  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  but  I'm  past  the  time  to 
take  it  up  now." 

These  are  words  of  wisdom  from  an  almost  octoge- 
narian, whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  these  practical 
matters  in  regard  to  the  poor.  With  her  wide  experience 
and  keenness  of  vision,  she  has  a  clear  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  lower  strata  of  society ;  and  with  her  peculiar 
sense  of  humor,  sees  infinite  absurdity  in  locating  the 
free  baths  in  order  to  please  the  proprietors  of  pleasure 
resorts. 

She  belongs  to  a  race  nurtured  in  Spartan-like  Puritan- 
ism, and  her  life-work  partakes  of  the  nature  of  her  race. 
It  is  practical,  severe,  and  yet  deals  with  problems. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


A  WIFE'S  INFLUENCE. 


Some  men  would  never  be  able  to  pull  through  at  all, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  encouragement  given  them  by  their 
faithful  wives.  A  notable  instance  of  how  much  a  man 
can  accomplish,  when  he  is  sustained  and  cheered  up  by 
his  wife,  occurred  not  long  since  in  a  German  village. 
He  was  a  peasant,  the  strongest  man,  physically,  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  was  very  proud  of  it.  A  wealthy 
neighbor  had  just  received  a  load  of  wood,  which  was 
drawn  by  two  strong  horses.  Our  modern  Sampson 
boasted  that  he,  by  himself,  could  pull  the  load  without 
turning  a  hair.  The  owner  said  that  if  the  peasant  could 
draw  the  load  of  fuel  to  his  house  he  could  call  it  his  own. 

The  peasant  accepted  the  nomination,  harnessed  him- 
self to  the  wagon,  and  undertook  to  trot  off  with  it,  but  it 
was  no  go.  The  wagon  displayed  great  apathy,  and  re- 
fused to  move.  It  was  so  heavily  loaded  that  it  refused 
to  go  off.  He  tugged,  and  pulled,  and  grunted,  but  all 
in  vain.  His  efforts  had  no  more  effect  on  the  wagon  than  a 
Republican  speech  might  have  on  a  Louisiana  audience. 
He  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  when  his 
wife  put  in  an  appearance,  She  was  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  proposition,  and  saw  right  off  how  she  could 
save  money.  She  immediately  seized  the  whip,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  encourage  her  dear  husband  with  it.  "  Get  up 
there,  you  lazy  brute,"  she  remarked,  fetching  him  a  clip 
that  made  him  jump,  and  removed  a  portion  of  his  shirt 
and  some  cuticle.  This  cheered  up  the  husband,  who 
made  the  greatest  offort  of  his  life,  and  started  off  w  ith  the 
loaded  wagon,  his  devoted  wife  walking  by  his  side,  and 
helping  him  with  an  occasional  punch  in  the  short  ribs, 
or  a  well  directed  kick  when  he  became  discouraged. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that,  thanks  to  the  gentle  minis- 
trations of  the  w  ife,  the  family  was  provided  with  cheap 
firewood,  at  the  comparatively  trifling  cost  of  a  new  whip 
and  a  fifteen-cent  bottle  of  arnica.  The  man  who  lost 
the  wood  entertains,  however,  a  very  exalted  opinion  of 
the  influence  of  women. —  Texas  Sif lings. 
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NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


New  York,  October  lath. 

On  a  short  journey  I  recently  took,  I  reached  the  train 
late  and  found  the  car  crowded.  Looking  about,  I  dis- 
covered but  one  vacant  seat,  the  other  half  being  occu- 
pied by  an  unusually  pretty  and  refined  looking  lady.  I 
was  glad  enough  to  get  it,  and  glad  to  find  such  a  bright 
and  intelligent  companion.  We  struck  up  a  conversation 
(for  you  could  never  expect  two  women  to  keep  silent  any 
length  of  time)  and  I  found  her  particularly  well  informed 
on  all  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  with  a  critical  habit  of 
diving  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  finding  out  motives, 
which  was  very  .amusing  and  entertaining.  She  had  the 
most  wonderful  way  of  just  resting  her  eyes  on  a  person, 
and  in  that  one  short  glance  she  seemed  to  take  every  de- 
tail of  appearance  and  manner. 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  women's  work  and  pay, 
and  she  spoke  of  the  many  new  fields  that  were  constantly 
opening,  some  of  which  had  been  exclusively  men's 
work  heretofore.  Presently  turning  to  me,  she  said,  "  Did 
you  ever  see  a  woman  detective?"  I  said  no;  I  believed 
I  had  heard  of  such  a  thing,  but  had  never  given  it  a 
thought,  and  should  think  it  anything  but  an  agreeable 
business. 

"  What  class  of  women  would  you  think  engaged  in 
it?"  she  asked. 

"  Well,  I  should  think  rather  coarse,  masculine  persons, 
without  much  breeding  or  refinement,"  I  replied. 

"  There  you  are  greatly  mistaken,"  she  said.  "There 
are  many  like  those  you  mention  ;  for  different  work  there 
must  be  different  persons,  and  there  is  work  that  could 
only  be  done  by  those  of  a  common  type."  Looking 
earnestly  at  me,  she  said,  "  Would  you  take  me  for  a  de- 
tective?" 

As  I  glanced  at  her  high-bred,  refined  face  and  quiet, 
ladylike  costume,  I  replied,  very  decidedly,  that  I  would 
not. 

"And  yet  I  am  one,"  she  quietly  answered. 

I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life,  and  I  have  not 
got  over  it  yet. 

She  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  some  of  the  very  clever- 
est detectives  in  New  York  city  are  women.  Among 
them  are  all  styles  of  beauty  and  all  grades  of  intelligence. 
One  is  very  coquettish,  and  flirts  with  her  victim;  another 
has  a  deeply  religious  appearance  and  manner,  which 
serve  to  gain  confidence.  Some  are  fine  musicians,  and 
sing  delightfully.  Another  whom  she  knew  is  an  ex- 
tremely clever  artist,  and  from  her  travels  as  a  detective 
brings  home  fine  sketches  of  points  of  interest,  or  some 
charming  little  view  which  has  attracted  her. 

It  is  only  the  initiated  who  would  ever  for  one  moment 
suspect  the  calling  of  these  women. 

All  their  graces  of  mind  or  person  are  used  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  individuals  whom  they  are  set  to  watch. 
They  may  be  sent  to  follow  them  to  Europe,  and  there 
have  been  cases  where  they  have  learned  to  love  the  man 
whom  they  were  relentlessly  pursuing;  but  to  what  end? 
They  must  always  report  to  the  dreaded  inspector  on  their 
return,  and  there  may  be  detectives  watching  them,  as 
they  were  watching  others. 

This  was  all  as  good  as  a  fairy  tale  to  me.  I  had,  after 
a  struggle,  just  got  my  courage  screwed  up  to  the  pitch 
of  asking  for  more  information  on  the  subject,  and  was 
debating  whether  she  would  take  it  amiss  if  I  ventured  to 
ask  a  little  of  her  personal  history,  when  the  train  stopped, 
and  with  a  courteous  good  morning  she  left  the  car.  I've 
been  wondering  ever  since  if  she  was  following  any  one, 
and  if  it  was  a  man  or  woman,  and  what  the  culprit  had 
done. 

Certainly,  if  there  are  many  like  her,  they  would  have 
no  trouble  in  gaining  any  one's  confidence.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  set  deliberately  to 
work  to  win  the  regard  of  any  one,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
betraying  him. 

My  attention  being  drawn  in  this  strange  way,  to  the 
subject  of  odd  occupations  for  women,  I  have  since 
heard  of  Miss  Addie  E.  Kurtz,  who  is  Deputy  Sheriff  of 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  her  father  being  the 
Sheriff.  She  is  young  (only  twenty-three),  slightly  built, 
with  fair  hair  and  a  very  pleasant  face.  She  is  a  great 
favorite  among  the  young  people  where  she  lives.  About 
a  week  ago,  quite  alone,  she  brought  two  criminals,  both 
desperate  men,  from  Chambersburg  to  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary at  Philadelphia.  She  sat  opposite  them  in  the 
car,  and  talked  away  to  them  as  cheerfully  as  though 
they  were  on  a  pleasure  trip.  Arriving  in  Philadelphia, 
she  called  a  carriage,  turned  to  her  manacled  compan- 
ions and  ordered  them  in.  The  men  sullenly  obeyed. 
She  got  in  with  them,  as  though  they  were  the  gentlest  of 
their  kind,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  warden  of  the 
prison,  took  a  receipt,  and  came  away.  This  is  the 
second  time  she  has  brought  prisoners  all  the  way  from 
Chambersburg  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  She  goes 
armed,  of  course.  I  don't  believe  there  in  another 
woman  sheriff  in  the  whole  world. 

I  expect  to  hear  every  day  of  a  lot  of  human  beings 
being  roasted  in  one  of  our  fashionable  fiats.  They  are 
pyramids  of  homes.  We  have  had  two  or  three  fires 
where  the  inmates  have  barely  escaped  with  their  lives 
and  a  total  loss  of  all  their  belongings.  In  the  last  fire 
the  widow  of  that  dead  hero,  General  Custer,  had  a 


narrow  escape.  When  I  last  saw  her  she  had  charge  of 
the  Woman's  Decorative  Art  Rooms.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  is  still  there  or  not.  but  I  thought  then,  and 
think  now,  the  nation  must  indeed  be  ungrateful  to  its 
heroes  who  died  for  it,  to  let  their  widows  go  out  into  the 
world  to  fight  a  no  less  hard  battle  than  that  of  earning  a 
living. 

Miss  Leonie  Jerome  has  just  added  one  more  to  the 
long  list  of  American  girls  who  have  married  English- 
men, the  happy  man  in  this  case  being  Mr.  Leslie, 
son  of  Sir  John  Leslie.    How  New  Yorkers  love  a  title ! 

About  the  middle  of  November  Miss  Astor's  wedding 
will  take  place,  and  very  elegant  dresses  are  being  made, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  one  bridal  dress  differeth 
from  another  only  in  the-amount  of  costly  lace  upon  it, 
so  Miss  Astor's  will  bear  off  the  palm,  as  the  whole  front 
will  be  covered  with  ruffles  of  very  rare  old  point  lace 
which  belonged  to  her  grand  mother.  The  lace  will  not 
be  cut,  but  will  cross  over  in  flounces,  and  at  the  side 
where  it  turns  will  be  held  down  by  clusters  of  orange 
blossoms  and  pearls.  The  corsage  will  be  cut  square 
and  edged  with  the  same  lace,  and  elbow  sleeves.  The 
material  is  pearl-white  satin.  The  slippers  will  be  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  and  embroidered  with 
pearls. 

White  suits  will  be  worn  very  late  this  season,  and  as 
the  weather  grows  cooler,  over  them  will  be  worn  mar- 
quise coats  of  black  velvet.  They  are  longer  in  the  skirt 
than  the  jacket  of  last  season.  I  saw  a  very  handsome 
one  just  imported  by  a  Broadway  firm,  which  was  in 
black  velvet— as  they  nearly  all  are— with  the  waistcoat, 
wide  pocket-flaps,  deep  cuffs  and  deep  marine  collar,  all 
richly  embroidered  in  black,  and  lined  with  firm  black 
surah. 

I  also  saw  a  pretty  dress  made  by  Worth,  of  nun's  gray 
ottoman  silk  combined  with  imperial  blue  velvet. 
Another  in  the  same  shade  of  gray,  with  laurel  green  vel- 
vet, and  still  another  with  a  perfect  shade  of  ruby.  G ray- 
is  such  a  perfect  color  to  combine  more  decided  tints 
with  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  its  great  popularity. 

Green  is  one  of  the  very  fashionable  shades  this  fall, 
but  I  am  told  there  are  one  or  two  of  the  shades  that 
must  be  worn  with  caution,  as  there  have  been  several 
persons  made  very  ill  by  wearing  costumes  of  that  color. 
The  bad  effect  is  said  to  come  from  the  use  of  arsenic  in 
the  dyeing.  Among  those  who  are  said  to  have  suffered 
from  this  is  Miss  Von  Blumen,  the  bicyclist,  who  had  a 
suit  of  green  plush.  As  soon  as  she  stopped  wearing  it  her 
sickness  passed  away. 

Many  combinations  of  the  bright  stripes  and  plain 
goods  are  worn.  One  I  saw  had  a  plain  brown  velvet 
underskirt,  with  a  polonaise  of  the  new  frieze  woolen  in 
stripes  of  blue,  red  and  gray  on  a  grayish  brown  ground. 
The  polonaise  was  caught  up  in  many  folds  far  back  on 
the  hips,  forming  a  round  apron  in  front,  and  narrow 
pointed  back  drapery.  A  wide  standing  collar,  and  deep 
cuffs  of  brown  velvet  completed  this  suit,  which  is  very 
pretty  for  a  young  girl.  Some  tennis  dresses  were  made 
very  much  the  same  way,  with  a  small  cap  of  the  bright 
stripes. 

Another  rather  peculiar  dress  was  made  of  brown  otto- 
man cloth,  with  a  plaited  front,  plain  panels  at  the  side, 
upon  which  were  placed  begonia  leaves  in  velvet,  the  nat- 
ural size,  in  the  shades  of-  green  and  brown,  with  a  dash 
of  crimson  that  you  see  in  the  variegated  ones.  These 
were  placed  one  above  the  other,  leaving  quite  a  little 
space  between,  down  the  sides  and  across  the  bottom. 
Quite  full  draping  in  the  back,  but  narrow.  The  waist 
had  a  very  long  and  sharp  point  in  front,  with  basque 
back.  The  leaves  were  repeated  on  the  waist  and  sleeves, 
in  a  smaller  size.  The  price  of  this  costume  was  fifty 
dollars. 

There  are  some  very  eccentric  bonnets  out,  which  will 
not  become  popular  with  ladies  of  refined  taste.  Mother 
Hubbards,  for  instance,  with  ornaments  in  silver  of  the 
cow  jumping  over  the  moon.  Such  styles  attract  atten- 
tion to  a  milliner's  window,  but  find  few  purchasers. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  contradictory  reports  about  Mc- 
Cullough— some  saying  he  is  completely  broken  down, 
others  that  he  is  only  suffering  from  a  nervous  prostration 
which  will  soon  pass  away.  The  truth  is,  he  is  not  in  a 
fit  condition  to  act,  and  the  sooner  he  recognizes  the  fact 
and  submits  to  the  inevitable  the  sooner  he  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  work.  If  he  does  not  rest  now  absolutely, 
there  will  be  little  hope  for  his  future. 

The  much-talked-of  play,  The  Private  Secretary,  has 
been  produced  in  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  and  is  a 
great  go.  The  house  has  been  packed  with  audiences 
that  have  shouted  and  laughed  incessantly  through  the 
whole  three  acts  of  the  play.  It  is  a  new  departure  for 
the  Madison  Square,  for  their  plays  have  all  been  of  the 
goody-goody  sort,  and  this  has  a  little  spice  of  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.  The  actors  act  as  though  they 
enjoy  it.  It  is  more  like  their  old-time  diet,  after  having 
had  unlimited  pap. 

It  is  said  that  Clara  Morris  will  receive  $25,000  for  this 
season's  work.  That  ought  to  stiffen  up  her  backbone, 
if  anything  will. 

Minnie  Palmer  has  opened  in  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theater  with  My  Sweetheart.  People  can  now  compare 
Lotta,  Theo  and  Palmer— all  the  same  style,  but  yet  en- 
tirely different.     Plenty  of   people  will  discover  new 


charms,  both  in  Miss  Palmer  and  her  acting,  now  that  sh 
has  made  such  a  hit  abroad.    The  dudes  will  have  a  new 
shrine  to  bow  at,  and  one  that  has  the  stamp  of  London 
fashion,  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  you 
know. 

It  is  said  that  Chanfrau's  paralysis  and  death  were 
caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  hair  dye. 

An  event  which  is  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  is  the  debut  on  the  American  stage  of  Miss 
Hooper,  daughter  of  our  Vice  Consul  in  Paris  and  Lucy 
Hamilton  Hooper,  a  writer  of  note,  and  member  of  one 
of  the  old  Philadelphia  families.  They  have  lived  in 
Paris  for  many  years,  and  it  is  said  Miss  Hooper  has  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  with  the  best  French  masters. 
She  is  said  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  only 
needs  practice  to  become  a  fine  actress. 

Mrs.  Hooper  wrote  Under  the  Tri  Colors,  which  was  a 
discription  of  the  American  colony  in  Paris — of  course 
under  fanciful  names,  but  so  thinly  disguised  that  it  was 
1  very  easy  matter  to  place  them  all.  Her  short  stories 
>vere  full  of  merit,  and  her  Parisian  letters  always  bright 
ind  newsy.  Miss  Hooper  will  become  one  of  Mr. 
Augustine  Daly's  company,  who  have  returned  from  their 
London  triumphs  to  gladden  all  our  hearts. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  will  sing  in  one  hundred  concerts 
this  season,  with  the  ancient  but  still  delightful  Brignoli 
for  her  tenor. 

I  see  Miss  Ada  Gillman  is  suing  the  unhappy  manager 
of  the  defunct  Mountain  Pink  company  for  $i-,ooo  for 
breach  of  contract.  CELI  \. 


ARKANSAW  TRAVELERS. 


More  den  half  o'  de  'fection  o'  dis  worl'  is  put  on.  De 
grape  vine  doan  cling  ter  de  lim's  'case  it  lubs  be  tree, 
but  'case  it  wants  de  tree  ter  hoi'  it  up. 

"It's  a  powerful  hard  matter  for  me  to  keep  my  religion," 
said  a  church  member  to  his  minister.  "  Every  time  I 
think  I've  got  an  evcrlastin'  holt  on  it,  something  turns 
up  to  make  me  cuss;  so  I  am  kept  on  a  trot  between  the 
world  and  the  mourners'  bench.  This  morning  I  lost  all 
the  religion  I  had  while  trying  to  shoot  Tom  Green. 
The  gun  wouldn't  go  off,  and  1  had  to  cuss." 

"The  fish  I  bought  from  you  yesterday  werenogood," 
said  a  gentleman  to  a  negro  dealer. 

"  Whut  wuz  de  matter  wid  em?" 

"  They  were  half  spoiled." 

"  But,  sah,  you  mus'  recolleck  dat  I  gin  yer  double 
weight;  darefor'  de  good  half  wuz  yer  money's  wuth." 

The  Governor  of  Arkansaw  gives  us  permission  to  print 
the  following,  which  he  has  just  received  from  a  man 
who  lives  in  the  Bear  Wallow  neighborhood  :  "  My  dear 
guv'nur:  I  write  this  to  tell  you  that  I  have  at  last  been 
'lected  jestice  o'  the  peace.  This  is  the  fifteenth  time  I 
have  made  the  attempt,  an'  I  am  at  last  mightily  pleased 
to  see  that  eddycation  an'  refinement  have  triumphed. 
It  is  encouragin'  to  know  that  thar  is  some  little  hope  for 
larnin'.  Larnin'  has  had  a  tough  time  in  this  here  com- 
munity. Thar  was  Joe  Braley,  for  instance.  He  was  a 
smart  man,  an'  could  figger  with  both  hands,  an' write 
every  day  in  the  week,  out  the  Patterson  boys  downed 
him.  Them  Patterson  boys  air  pizen,  let  me  tell  you. 
They  got  arter  me  tuther  day,  an'  I  had  to  run  like  a 
skeered  hound;  but  the  Patterson  boys  ain't  nigh  so  bad 
now,  fur  they  air  down  with  the  chills,  an'  I  hope  the  life 
will  be  shuck  outen  em.  I  could  go  to  their  funeral  with 
much  joy,  an'  don't  you  forget  it,  guv'ner.  I  have 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  an'  made  fifty 
cents  yestidy  outen  a  case  in  what  a  feller  stole  a  hog 
an'  a  suckin'  calf.  Us  rulers  o'  the  land  must  stand  to- 
gether. I  reckon  business  is  putty  lively  with  you,  an'  in 
case  the  wust  comes  to  the  wust,  I  wish  you  would  figger 
round  an'  git  me  a  divorce  from  my  wife.  Never  met 
her,  I  reckon.  Well,  you  don't  want  to.  She  is  a  cau- 
tion, let  me  say.  She  poured  a  skillet  o'  hot  grease  on 
me,  an'  then  hit  me  'cause  the  grease  was  spoiled.  Get 
the  divorce  as  soon  as  you  can.  Don't  say  nothin'  to  the 
secretary  o'  the  state  about  it." 

Old  Dabs  is  the  proprietor  of  a  small  boarding-house 
where  negro  draymen  and  other  homeless  colored  gentle- 
men take  their  meals.  Old  Dabs  is  a  very  religious  man. 
He  is  an  exhorter  in  the  church,  and  his  voice  is  well 
known  to  the  sinners  who,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
season,  kneel  at  the  bench  for  consolation.  Dabs  is 
more  successful  as  a  revivalist  than  he  is  as  a  boarding- 
house  keeper.  He  keeps  the  house  well  enough,  but  he 
fails  to  provide  variety  of  food.  Old  Nicholas,  who 
boards  with  Dabs,  is  something  of  an  epicure,  and  looks 
with  contempt  on  the  bench  of  the  humble. 

The  other  day  at  dinner  old  Dabs,  as  usual,  bowed  his 
head,  white  like  the  mold  on  an  old  garment  left  out  in 
the  damp,  and  asked  a  blessing.  Nicholas,  who  had 
been  thoughtfully  handling  his  knife,  looked  at  Dabs 
until  he  had  finished  the  petition  of  mercy,  and  said: 

"  Dabs,  l'se  stood  dis  heah  ez  long  ez  I  ken.  De  man 
whut  would  ax  five  blessin's  obcr  de  same  piece  o'  tough 
sheep  oughter  be  whipped,  an'  l'se  de  representer  o'  good 
guberment  whut  am  prepared  ter  do  it." 

Nicholas  arose  and  approached  Dabs,  who,  drawing 
back  in  astonishment,  said: 

"  Whut's  de  matter  wid  yer,  Brudder  Nicholas?" 

"  Doan'  brudder  me,  fur  dat  time  am  dungon.  Dat 
cold  sheep  " 

"  Doesn't  yer  like  de  mutton,  Brudder  Nicholas?" 

"  Oh,  de  mutton's  all  right,  but  I  think  dat  it's  a  shame 
ter  ax  so  many  blessin's  ober  hit  ter  de  negleck  o'  better 
vidduls.    Come  heah  ter  me." 

The  contest  was  brief.    Dabs  was  vanquished. 

"  Now,"  said  Nicholas,  taking  his  seat  at  the  table, 
"  when  yer  axes  er  blessin'  take  off  dat  sheep,  'case  it  hab 
been  prayed  ober  emu ff.    Pass  de  hoe-cake,  Mr.  Jiner." 
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THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


The  Independent  Convention  has  done  better  work 
than  was  anticipated.  It  has  made  some  Capita]  nomina- 
tions, and  thus  saved  self-respecting  citizens  of  both  par- 
ties from  the  humiliating  necessity  of  choosing  between 
the  nominees  of  the  bosses  or  not  voting  at  all.  The  con- 
vention acted  wisely,  we  think,  in  refraining  from  naming 
a  candidate  for  Mayor.  No  serious  objection  can  be  made 
to  either  of  the  regular  nominees.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  good  material  on  both  the  tickets  was  not  drawn  upon. 
In  failing  to  do  this  the  convention  showed  a  want  of 
practical  political  sense.  It  did  its  work  so  slowly,  more 
over,  that  it  has  not  left  its  nominees  sufficient  time  to 
make  a  proper  canvass.  This  will  diminish  their  chances 
of  success. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  blind  voting  in  this  city  at 
the  coming  election.  With  the  most  earnest  disposition 
to  make  up  a  ticket  of  the  best  men,  the  average  voter 
will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  choose  in  all  cases  intel 
ligently.  Many  men  have  been  named  for  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Legislature, 
who  are  so  obscure  that  even  the  oldest  citizens  have 
never  heard  of  most  of  them.  It  will  be  largely  a  matter 
of  luck,  therefore,  whether  the  men  who  get  in  shall  turn 
out  to  be  good  or  bad.  In  the  case  of  the  more  promi- 
nent offices,  however,  one  is  able  to  form  a  judgment. 
Both  the  candidates  for  the  mayoralty,  for  instance,  are 
well  known,  and  whichever  may  be  chosen,  the  city  is  sure 
of  a  respectable  chief  magistrate.  We  hope  to  see  Mr. 
Merry  elected,  because  we  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of 
larger  capacity  than  his  opponent.  We  should  feel  no  cha- 
grin, though,  over  the  election  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and,  we  believe,  has  an  honest  desire  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  Mr.  Merry,  however, 
would  bring  more  vigor,  superior  acuteness,  and  a  greater 
practical  knowledge  of  affairs  to  the  discharge  of  the  im- 
portant functions  of  the  office.  Therefore  we  prefer  him 
to  Mr.  Bartlett.  Should  Mr.  Merry  succeed,  we  are  sure 
that  no  grand  jury  would  find  him  open  to  the  kind  of 
criticism  to  which  the  last  grand  jury  subjected  Mr.  Bart- 
lett. 

Two  admirable  nominations  made  by  the  Independents 
are  Mr.  Edgar  for  Auditor,  and  Mr.  Connolly  for  Sheriff. 
Both  are  Democrats,  and  both  are  incumbents  of  the 
offices  for  which  they  have  been  named.  They  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  in  a  manner  to  commend  them  to 
the  support  of  all  citizens  who  believe  that  faithful  service 
should  be  rewarded,  not  punished.  The  reason  that 
thev  failed  of  renomination  by  their  party  was  that  they 
had  been  more  faithful  to  their  trusts  than  accommodating 
to  Boss  Buckley.  Their  reelection  would  be  a  smashing 
blow  at  the  power  of  the  autocrat  of  the  Alhambra  saloon. 

Mr.  Wilder,  the  Independent  nominee  for  County 
Clerk,  is  a  Republican.  He  formerly  held  the  otfice,  and 
made  a  good  record.    He  is  a  safe  man  to  vote  for. 

A  particularly  satisfactory  nomination  for  Coroner  has 
been  made  by  the  Independents  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Canney.  He  is  a  reputable  physician,  who  has  practiced 
his  profession  in  this  city  for  more  than  five  years,  and 
who  occupies  the  honorable  position  of  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College.  Previous  to 
coming  here  he  was  a  citizen  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  for 
two  vears  he  held  the  office  of  Coroner.  He  is  therefore 
familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  place.  The  nomination  of 
a  man  of  this  sort,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  is 
little  short  of  a  godsend.  Both  the  regular  nominees  are 
so  unpopular  that  the  election  of  C.  C.  O'Donnell  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  extremely  probable.  We  have 
already  given  free  expression  to  our  opinion  of  this  disa- 
greeable person,  who  for  vears  has  maintained  an  offensive 
prominence  by  the  practice  of  mountebank  pranks  that  no 
respectable  physician,  no  decent  man,  could  be  guilty  of. 
He  is  a  low  fellow,  a  Barbary  Coaster  morally  and  intel- 
lectually. He  has  been  formally  accused  of  crime  more 
than  once.  The  election  of  such  a  man  to  any  office 
would  be  an  offense  against  decency.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Canney  rescues  the  city  from  the  disgrace 
of  the  election  to  office  of  such  a  person  as  O'Donnell. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  any  citizen  should'withhold 


his  vote  from  the  candidate  for  Coroner  presented  by  the 

Independents. 

We  have  made  special  mention  of  such  candidates  as 
we  know  enough  about  to  pass  judgment  upon.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whom  they  shall  vote  for,  for  local  offices,  will  be  obliged 
to  us  for  the  scraps  of  suggestion  we  have  given.  The 
prevailing  ignorance  regarding  the  «|ualifications  of  can- 
didates for  the  positions  for  which  they  are  striving 
forbids  the  hope  that  success  will  depend  upon  merit 
Since  the  bosses  have  for  the  most  part  supplied  the 
c  andidates,  a  good  local  government  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  That  is  not  what  the  bosses  want,  and  as  the 
people  of  the  city  neglect  their  political  duty,  and  so 
permit  the  bosses  to  pursue  their  evil  trade,  the  peo- 
ple will  have  none  but  themselves  to  blame  for  what 
they  may  [suffer  in  consequence.  The  worse  the  afflic- 
tion the  sooner  the  remedy  will  be  sought — and  no  one 
is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  the  remedy  is. 


MR.  BLAINE'S  MISTAKE. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  good  that  it  is  claimed  Mr. 
Blaine  has  done  for  his  party  and  himself  by  taking  the 
stump,  we  regret  that  he  has  not,  like  Mr.  Cleveland, 
stayed  quietly  at  home  and  allowed  others  to  conduct  the 
canvass.  It  would  have  been  the  more  dignified  course, 
and  we  think  fully  as  effective.  It  may  be  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  like  to  see  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  stumping  the  country  and  beg- 
ging for  votes.  The  spectacle  offends  those  who  prefer 
to  regard  the  President  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
whole  country,  rather  than  as  merely  the  chief  of  his 
party.  The  deteriorating  effect  upon  Mr.  Blaine  of  his  ac- 
tive public  participation  in  the  campaign  is  quite  plainly 
shown  in  his  speeches.  Their  tone  has  degenerated.  At 
first  they  were  brief  and  reserved.  He  more  than  once 
excused  himself  from  speaking  at  length,  on  the  ground 
that  propriety  required  that  the  discussion  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  canvass  should  be  left  to  others.  As  he 
progressed,  however,  and  warmed  sympathetically  to  the 
spirit  of  the  battle  raging  around  him,  he  lost  his  delicacy 
of  feeling,  threw  off  restraint,  and  himself  discussed  the 
great  questions,  especially  the  tariff,  with  much  vigor. 
Carried  on  by  the  rush  of  the  fight,  he  has  gone  too  far, 
and  made  what  in  our  opinion  is  a  grave  mistake.  We 
refer  to  his  speech  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  Monday 
last,  in  which  he  sought  to  revive  the  waning  spirit  of  sec- 
tionalism by  attacking  the  South.  Last  week  we  con- 
gratulated our  readers  on  the  absence  of  the  "bloody 
shirt"  from  this  campaign.  It  is  a  painful  surprise  to  us 
that  Mr.  Blaine  should  be  the  one  to  attempt  to  carry  the 
Dolitics  of  the  country  back  to  the  old  and  hateful  ground 
so  long  fought  over  by  the  parties,  and  which  we  had 
hoped  was  left  behind  forever.  In  doing  this  poor  service 
for  the  Republican  party  and  his  country  Mr.  Blaine  has 
distinctly  receded  from  the  kindly  and  statesmanlike 
utterances  of  his  letter  of  acceptance  regarding  the  South, 
and,  we  believe,  has  jarred  upon  the  patriotic  sentiment  of 
the  best  elements  of  his  party.  The  Fort  Wayne  speech 
was  unworthy  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  had  he  not  been  living 
for  weeks  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  partisan  strife  he  could 
not  have  made  it. 

The  North  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  South.  The 
North  is  too  powerful  in  men,  money  and  resources  to  be 
in  any  danger  from  the  comparatively  poor  and  thinly 
peopled  Southern  states.  That  section  can  never  again 
take  the  commanding  position  it  once  held  in  the  politics 
of  the  republic.  If  it  shall  ever  break  from  its  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  it  will  not  be  because  the  pat- 
riotism and  good  sense  of  its  people  are  assailed,  as  Mr. 
Hlaine  assailed  them  in  his  injudicious  Fort  Wayne 
speech.  We  trust  that  the  Republican  press  will  not  take 
its  cue  from  that  speech.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  the  candidate  of  neither  party  is  a  mili- 
tary man,  and  the  campaign  had  gone  on  so  long  with- 
out the  introduction  of  the  sectional  question  that  we 
hoped  to  see  it  finished  without  resort  to  it.  Could  this 
have  been,  it  would  have  been  a  distinct  and  healthy  ad- 
vance in  our  politics. 


General  Butler,  the  "  Workingmen's  "  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  is  making  his  canvass  of  New  York  state  in  a 
;orgeous  private  palace  car.  This  fact  causes  the  expen- 
diture of  much  newspaper  sarcasm.  But  fancy  what 
would  have  been  said  had  General  Ben  chartered  a  cattle 
car  to  go  about  in !  No  matter  what  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  does,  those  who  are  opposed  to  him  accuse 
him  of  playing  the  demagogue.  And  they  are  generally 
right. 


A  SATISFACTORY  FAILURE. 


The  experience  of  John  Swinton  is  instructive.  Mr. 
Swinton  is  one  of  the  best  known  journalists  of  the  coun- 
try. For  many  years  he  was  the  right-hand  man  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun.  Mr.  Swinton  is 
a  man  of  brains  and  education.  He  has  traveled,  and 
seen  much.  Were  he  content  to  remain  in  the  path  of 
regular  journalism,  his  superior  ability  would  secure  for 
him  an  income  that  most  professional  men  would  envy. 
Hut,  unhappily  for  Mr.  Swinton,  he  regards  himself  as 
his  brother's  keeper.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  making  his 
own  life  comfortable;  he  must  concern  himself  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  He  is  a  born  reformer.  Although 
well  on  in  years,  he  has  faith  in  humanity.  He  thinks 
the  world  has  brains  enough  to  peaceably  so  readjust  its 
social  structure  that  poverty  will  disappear.  He  is  a 
Socialist,  and  therefore  regards  striving  to  bring  on  the 
millennium  as  practical  politics.  With  the  savings  of  years 
of  hard  work  on  the  Sua,  Mr.  Swinton  a  year  ago  started 
a  weekly  paper  of  his  own  in  New  York.  His  declared 
object  was  to  organize  what  he  called  the  "  new  political 
forces"  for  destructive  action  against  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  civilization — the  new  political  forces  being  the 
workingmen  of  the  country.  He  has  urged  upon  them 
the  iirqiortance  of  banding  together  in  trades-unions  and 
otherwise.  He  has  told  them  in  every  issue  of  his  paper 
that  they  have  but  to  unite  to  capture  the  government  and 
conduct  it  in  the  interest  of  labor.  He  has  cudgeled  the 
millionaires  and  "monopolists,"  and  sought  by  all  means 
in  his  power  to  array  the  i>oor  against  the  rich.  There 
never  was  before  in  this  country  so  earnest  and  aggressive 
a  socialistic  print  as  John  Swinton's  Paper,  nor  one  so 
well  advertised;  for  the  press  generally,  knowing  Mr. 
Swinton  to  be  an  able  journalist  who  fought  long  in  the 
ranks  with  the  regulars,  has  taken  a  fraternal  interest  in 
him. 

What  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Swinton's  year's  work  in  be- 
half of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  rights  of  which  labor 
is  deprived?  Here  is  his  own  report,  in  the  latest  issue  of 
his  paper: 

I  wish  that  all  those  who  think  well  of  the  paper,  or  approve 
its  course,  would  do  something  toward  raising  its  circulation, 
and  thereby  lighten  the  loss,  running  up  into  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  which  its  publication  has  cost  me  during  the  past  year. 

There  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  Mr.  Swinton's 
failure  to  make  his  paper  pay.  One  is  to  say  that  the 
average  workingman  is  a  human  cart-horse,  a  dull,  two- 
legged  beast  of  burden,  who  has  not  the  sense  to  know 
that  he  is  being  robbed  and  oppressed,  and  is  lacking  in 
the  intelligence  necessary  to  understand  the  schemes  pro- 
posed for  his  relief;  that  he  is  as, ungrateful  as  he  is  stupid, 
and  prefers  to  give  his  dimes  to  newspapers  which  are 
published  in  the  interest  of  capital,  rather  than  to  those 
which  devote  themselves  to  his  cause.  The  other  expla- 
nation is  that  the  workingmen  of  this  country  are  too 
sensible,  too  ambitious  individually  to  acquire  property, 
too  well  off,  on  the  whole,  to  have  any  leaning  toward 
Socialism. 

The  latter  explanation  we  believe  to  be  the  true  one. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  great  fortunes  have  been 
piled  up  of  recent  years,  and  that  millionaires  steadily  in- 
crease in  number.  When  contrasted  with  the  luxury  of 
the  class  of  men  who  have  so  suddenly  grown  enormously 
rich,  the  lot  of  the  average  toiler  does  indeed  seem  mean 
and  base  and  hard.  But  enthusiasts  like  Swinton,  in  re- 
garding too  steadily  the  colossal  fortunes,  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  condition  of  the  working  crowd  is  only  rela- 
tively, not  absolutely,  worse  than  it  was  before  the  aggre- 
gations of  wealth  were  made.  The  toilers  in  this  country, 
too,  are  vastly  better  off  than  their  European  brethren. 
Here  there  is  yet  a  competence  to  be  had  by  every  man 
who  will  pay  for  it  the  price  of  industry,  sobriety  and 
economy.  Where  these  conditions  exist,  favorable  soil 
for  the  plant  of  Socialism  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  It 
must  grow  and  bear  fruit,  if  at  all,  amid  the  frightful  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness  of  the  enslaved  masses  of  Europe. 

But,  while  we  believe  that  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  preaching  of  Social- 
ism in  this  country,  it  has  to  be  owned  that  there  is  more 
of  this  sort  of  preaching  than  is  agreeable.  The  most 
conspicuous  expounders  of  disturbing  politico-economi- 
cal doctrines  are  at  present  American  writers — notably 
George  and  Gronlund.  Writers  of  this  class  are  tainting 
current  thought.  We  see  this  in  the  magazines,  and  less 
frequently  in  the  newspapers,  which  are  nearer  than  the 
magazines  to  the  masses,  and  are  therefore  more  con- 
servative. The  thinking  is  done  for  the  working  mil- 
lions by  their  "oppressors."  Radicalism  works  down 
To  them.  We  drew  notice  only  last  week  to  a  respectable 
clergyman,  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  who  was  permitted 
by  so  cautious  a  magazine^as  The  Century  to  prattle  his  ap- 
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proval  of  Mr.  George's  terrifying  pictures  of  the  dreadful 
condition  of  the  landless  populace.  And  so  it  threatens 
to  go.  Gentlemen  with  a  talent  for  scribbling,  who,  hav- 
ing no  hard  work  to  do  themselves,  shudder  at  the  sight 
of  toilsome  poverty,  will  repeat  the  thoughts  of  abler  men 
so  often  that  they,  will  cause  them  to  become  familiar. 
Once  familiar,  the  newspaper  press  will  have  the  courage 
to  recognize  their  existence,  and  then  they  will  become 
known  to  the  mob.  When  that  time  comes — and  we 
hope  it  may  be  a  long  distance  ahead — papers  like  Mr. 
Swinton's  will  find  financial  support.  That  his  paper 
now  fails  to  do  so  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
every  man  who  has  property,  wants  to  keep  it,  and 
hopes  to  get  more. 


THE  PENALTY  OF  ENCOURAGING  JENKINS. 

The  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  has  achieved  a  feat  in  the 
interviewing  line  which  that  enterprising  publica- 
tion may  justly  claim  so  far  distances  all  competitors 
in  the  art  as  to  leave  them  out  of  the  race  for  dis- 
tinction in  the  "society  department"  of  journalism. 
It  came  to  the  Chronicle's  knowledge  that  a  young  lady 
moving  in  fashionable  society  had  broken  her  mar- 
riage engagement  with  one  young  man  and  betrothed 
herself  to  another.  The  Chronicle  conceived  that  an 
occurrence  so  remarkable,  and  of  such  manifest  public 
importance,  deserved  the  fullest  investigation.  Accord- 
ingly a  reporter  was  sent  forth,  and  he  furnished  his  jour- 
nal with  elaborate  interviews  with  the  young  lady,  and  the 
young  man  who  had  got  the  mitten.  Both  confided  to 
the  reporter  the  private  history  of  their  love  affair,  and 
expressed  to  him  the  relief  they  felt  at  its  being  over. 
No  sense  of  impropriety  in  making  a  matter  of  this  kind 
public  property  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  the  young 
lady,  the  young  man,  the  reporter,  or  the  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle. 

The  public  have  had  greater  delicacy,  however.  On 
all  sides  we  have  heard  men  wondering  why  the  reporter 
was  not  kicked,  and  why  somebody  has  not  since  been 
horsewhipped.  It  appears  to  be  generally  felt  that  there 
has  been  an  outrageous  stretch  of  newspaper  privilege, 
an  infamous  invasion  of  privacy,  for  the  purpose  of  pan- 
dering to  a  detestable  love  of  gossip.  The  city  was 
shocked  and  made  angry  by  the  Chronicle's  amazing  bit 
of  enterprise.  This  surprised  us.  We  did  not  think  the 
San  Francisco  public  capable  of  so  much  gentlemanly 
feeling. 

But,  coarse,  cruel  and  impudent  as  the  Chronicle's  con- 
duct was,  the  paper  can  plead  justification.  The  outrage 
of  which  it  has  been  guilty,  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  fashionable  people  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  newspapers  to  deal  in  tattle  concerning 
their  pleasures,  their  engagements  and  marriages,  their 
comings  and  goings.  They  have  welcomed  Jenkins  to 
their  suppers  and  dances,  and  made  much  of  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  publicity  he  is  able  to  give  them.  They 
have  established  the  custom  which  makes  it  seem  proper 
for  the  newspapers  to  gossip  about  them  in  a  compli- 
mentary strain.  They  cannot,  therefore,  justly  complain 
when  Jenkins  turns  out  occasionally  to  be  a  censor  or  a 
blackguard  instead  of  a  humble  flatterer. 

We  are  rather  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Chronicle 
has  so  brutally  abused  the  newspaper  privilege  of  dealing 
with  social  life.  It  may  lead  to  a  very  desirable  reform ; 
to  a  time  when  it  will  be  deemed  a  mark  of  refinement 
by  fashionable  people  to  exclude  the  reporter  from  their 
feasts  and  revels,  and  to  regard  any  printed  mention  of 
their  private  doings  as  an  offense.  The  San  Franciscan 
has  so  far  followed  the  custom  of  the  time  as  to  keep  a 
society  reporter  upon  its  staff.  Our  Jenkins  has  done  his 
work  decorously,  and  no  complaint  has  been  made  that 
he  has  not  been  sufficiently  respectful  in  his  treatment 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Yet  this  department  of  our 
paper— which  is  published  for  the  reading  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  portion  of  the  community — has  always 
been  repugnant  to  our  taste.  It  has  seemed  to  us  a 
needless  encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  snobbery,  which 
in  any  community  has  ever  native  strength  enough  to 
need  no  fostering  to  keep  it  alive.  The  Chronicle's  scan- 
dalous performance  has  determined  us  to  retire  from  the 
field  of  society  journalism.  We  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  kind  of  newspaper  work  that  can  lead  to  such  in- 
famies. So,  henceforth,  those  who  desire  to  read  of  the 
dancings  and  eatings,  and  arrivals  and  departures,  and 
marryings  and  intended  marryings,  of  our  local  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth,  must  look  elsewhere  than  in  the  columns 
of  The  San  Franciscan  for  the  information. 

It  is  our  hope  that  in  coming  to  this  determination  we 
are  leading  in  a  reform,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  ere 
no  reputable  journal  will  have  a  "  society  column,"  and 


ere  no  family  of  San  Francisco  pretending  to  good  breed- 
ing will  tolerate  the  violation  of  its  privacy  by  the  press. 


Judge  Sullivan  stands  exceedingly  well  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  thought  to  be 
a  magistrate  who  is  above  lime-serving,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  party  lash.  This  is  a  noble  reputation  for  so 
young  a  man  to  have  won.  Lawyers  generally  say  that 
it  is  deserved ;  but  there  are  in  the  profession  those  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Judge  Sullivan  is  in  the  way  to 
forfeit  the  good  opinion  that  is  held  of  him,  by  his  course 
with  reference  to  the  Hill-Sharon  case.  His  delay  in 
rendering  a  decision  is  construed  as  betokening  a  fear  of 
the  hostility  of  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  suit.  It  is 
confidently  asserted  that  Judge  Sullivan  will  not  give  his 
decision  until  after  the  election.  If  his  decision  shall  not 
be  rendered  before  the  day  of  election,  the  voter  who  is 
in  doubt  should  find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  judg- 
ment that  Judge  Sullivan's  high  reputation  is  undeserved. 


The  young  writers  and  artists  of  California  are  making 
their  way  into  the  Eastern  magazines.  Reginald  Birch, 
a  San  Francisco  boy  with  a  Munich  education,  is  regu- 
larly engaged  as  an  illustrator  on  St.  Nicholas.  Joseph 
Strong  has  done  some  capital  artistic  work  for  Harper's 
Monthly .  Harry  Dam  had  a  poem  in  the  Century  last 
month,  and  in  the  same  magazine  for  November  we  find 
a  particularly  good  description  of  the  Chinese  drama  and 
theater  by  Harry  B.  McDowell,  illustrated  by  Theodore 
Wores  and  Kenyon  Cox.  The  drawings  are  admirable, 
not  only  in  point  of  artistic  merit,  but  as  faithful  repro- 
ductions of  the  Chinese  stage  and  actors,  with  which  San 
Franciscans  are  familiar. 


We  do  not  hear  much  about  General  Butler  just  now, 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  fight  between  the  Blaine  and 
Cleveland  forces.  But  he  and  his  friends  are  not  idle. 
Suppose  he  should  capture  a  few  electoral  votes,  and  that 
neither  Blaine  nor  Cleveland  could  be  elected  without 
these?  Butler  would  then  be  the  boss  of  the  Electoral 
College,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  any  terms 
that  suited  him.  Of  course  it  is  not  probable  that  such 
a  state  of  things  will  occur;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may. 

Democratic  calculators  in  the  East  set  California  and 
Nevada  down  as  doubtful  states,  with  the  chances  against 
the  Republicans.  There  are  not  many  politicians  of 
either  party  here  who  regard  this  state  as  very  doubtful. 
Republicans  count  it  as  almost  sure  for  Blaine,  and  by  a 
large  majority.  As  for  Nevada,  her  three  votes  will  cer- 
tainly be  given  to  the  Republican  candidates.  The  sage- 
brush Democrats  are  so  hopeless  that  they  have  not  even 
organized  in  most  of  the  counties. 


An  agreeable  circumstance  of  the  present  political 
ruction  in  California  is  the  absence  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. Everybody  is  grateful  for  this  blessing — everybody 
but  the  hack  orator  and  the  hack  editor,  both  of  whom 
are  quite  lost,  now  that  the  first  patriotic  duty  of  the 
hour  is  not  to  seize  the  Mongolian  by  the  cue  and  whirl 
him.  It  is  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years  that  the 
political  sky  in  this  region  has  not  been  painted  yellow 
for  campaign  purposes. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  man  of  Judge  Rearden's  stamp  is 
found  in  politics.  The  appointment  of  the  Governor 
placed  him  upon  the  bench.  Once  there,  his  capacity 
as  a  man  and  lawyer  gave  him  such  distinction  that  his 
party  could  not  refuse  him  a  renomination.  He  is  learned 
in  his  profession,  a  man  of  parts,  a  gentleman.  Indeed, 
he  is  so  thoroughly  fitted  to  be  a  judge  that  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  the  city  to  lose  his  services. 


If  with  Butler's  assistance  the  Republicans  carry  New 
York  by  a  plurality,  and  so  elect  Blaine,  it  will  stand 
General  Ben  in  hand  to  get  back  to  Massachusetts  and 
into  his  own  house  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  not  be 
safe  for  him,  in  such  an  event,  to  walk  abroad  after  dark, 
even  in  Massachusetts. 

The  dangers  of  running  for  the  presidency  increase. 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  already  been  assaulted  by  a  crank, 
and  Mr.  Blaine  has  torn  his  boot  in  climbing  over  a 
barbed-wire  fence. 

About  two  weeks  from  now  millions  of  American 
citizens  will  be  privately  wondering  how  on  earth  they 
could  have  allowed  politics  to  make  such  lunatics  of 
them. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


McSweeny  is  evidently  an  "assisted  emigrant,"  and  is 
doing  "contract  labor"  for  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  writing  to  Mrs.  Beecher  about 
his  morals.  So  long  as  Mr.  Beecher  does  not  object,  no 
one  else  has  a  right  to  interfere.  * 

The  barbers  of  the  city  have  held  a  meeting  and  re- 
solved to  support  Mr.  Piatt,  the  Democratic  nominee,  for 
District  Attorney.  As  a  political  speech  is  now  to  be 
thrown  in  with  every  shave,  thousands  of  full  beards  will 
be  started  in  self-defense. 

The  time  is  near,  thank  heaven,  when  half  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  stop  declaring  the  other  half  to  be 
thieves,  liars,  and  fools.  The  politicians  have  only  a  few 
days  more  in  which  to  carry  on  the  grand  work  of  saving 
the  country  and  getting  themselves  elected  to  office. 

The  Irving  Club,  a  Democratic  organization,  has  ex- 
pelled from  honorary  membership  Sheriff  Connolly  and 
Auditor  Edgar,  the  two  gentlemen  having  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  accepting  renominations  at  the  hands  of  the 
Independent  Convention.  Messrs.  Connolly  and  Edgar 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  received  this  mark  of 
Boss  Buckley's  disapproval. 

That  numerous  and  influential  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which  has  reason  to  regard  a  policeman  with 
apprehension,  will  cast  a  solid  vote  for  Police  J  udgc  Webb, 
this  accommodating  magistrate  having  publicly  promised, 
in  the  event  of  his  election,  to  be  easy  on  such  of  "the 
boys  "  as  might  fall  into  his  hands.  Persons  with  a  preju- 
dice against  burglars,  footpads,  fighting  drunks,  and  other 
members  of  the  classes  whom  Judge  Webb  has  sought  to 
conciliate,  will  not  be  apt  to  take  their  coats  off  and  work 
at  the  polls  in  His  Honor's  interest. 

It  is  telegraphed  that  bloodshed  on  election  day  is  ex- 
pected in  Chicago.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  riot  in 
Cincinnati,  the  American  Donnybrook;  New  York  is 
good  for  a  dozen  murders  at  least;  Boston  can  be  relied 
on  for  six  or  eight;  Philadelphia  is  certain  to  keep  up  her 
reputation ;  and  our  own  city  will  not  be  left  behind  by 
the  effete  East.  All  the  indications  are  favorable  to  the 
belief  that  on  the  5th  of  November  next  the  ranks  of  the 
fools  will  be  pretty  well  thinned,  and  that  the  gallows  will 
go  on  with  the  eliminating  labor  for  months  afterward. 

It  is  with  a  natural  feeling  of  gentle  melancholy  that  the 
Knight  of  Navarre,  the  Tilden  Avenger,  the  gaudy  being 
who  marches  with  the  Dandy  Seventh,  or  the  Dirigo 
Club,  looks  now  upon  the  beloved  uniform  which  has 
been  the  means  of  raising  him  to  eminence.  But  one 
more  procession  is  in  store,  nd  then  will  come  the 
election.  After  that,  farewell  to  gorgeousness.  But  the 
six-bit  uniform,  the  tin  lance  and  the  tinfoil  helmet 
should  be  preserved.  Posterity  will  have  a  natural  curi- 
osity to  know  how  its  forefathers  looked;  and  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Darwinian  theory  should  be  thought- 
lessly cast  aside  and  lost  to  future  generations. 

At  a  church  social  the  other  evening  an  Ingersollian 
goat  was  discovered  by  the  shepherd  among  the  sheep, 
and  at  once  he  engaged  him  in  battle.  "  How,"  inquired 
the  shepherd,  "can  you  resign  yourself  to  the  horrible 
thought  of  annihilation?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  used  to  it,"  replied  the  lost  man. 

"Used  to  it?" 

"  Certainly;  I've  had  millions  of  years  of  experience  in 
annihilation,  and  during  that  whole  time  I  never  felt  like 
making  the  least  fuss  about  my  condition.  1  haven't  any 
recollection  of  anything  disagreeable  happening  to  me 
during  all  the  ages  before  I  was  born.    Have  you? " 

A  gentleman  who  has  the  happiness  to  own  two  hats — 
one  a  Blaine  and  the  other  a  Cleveland  tile — walked  into 
the  registration  office  at  the  new  City  Hall,  wearing  the 
Blaine  beaver. 

"  I  want  to  get  registered,"  he  said,  "  but  I've  mislaid 
my  naturalization  papers." 

"  You  can't  be  registered  without  'em,"  responded  the 
clerk,  firmly,  after  a  critical  survey  of  the  citizen. 

Two  days  later  the  same  gentleman  appeared  before 
the  same  clerk,  wearing  this  time  his  Cleveland  hat. 

"  I  can't  find  my  papers,"  he  observed,  anxiously,  "  but 
I  don't  want  to  lose  my  vote." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  clerk,  with  cheerful 
friendliness. 

A  hat  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 

Here  is  one  for  St.  John  :  A  beautiful  young  lady  was 
trying  to  win  for  him  the  vote  of  one  of  our  French 
citizens  by  warmly  advocating  the  cause  of  Prohibition. 

"  Why,  surely,  you  must  wish  the  saloons  closed.  You 
have  two  boys  growing  up.  Don't  you  want  this  temp- 
tation removed  from  their  way?" 

"  Non,  non!  Ze  temptation  moost  be  in  ze  world.  My 
boys  moost  learn  to  let  zem  alone.  Zey  moost  to  re- 
sist. Par  exetnple.  You,  mees,  air  ver' pretty  girl.  It  is 
to  me  great  temptation  to  kees  you.  But  I  moost  to  re- 
sist ze  temptation.  I  shall  not,  zairfore,  vote  to  abolish 
all  ze  prettyf girls." 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  HALF-HOUR  OX  THE  SAND-LOTS. 


Sunday  at  the  sand-lots. 

A  bareheaded  man  with  little  twinkling,  cunning  black 
eyes  and  a  gray  mustache,  is  spouting  from  the'steps  of 
the  new  City  Hall,  to  a  mob  of  a  hundred  or  more,  who 
cluster  aroi»d  and  before  him  in  the  rain. 

*!  I'm  going  to  be  Coroner  this  time,  and  don't  you  for- 
get it !  Why,  nineteen  men  in  every  twenty  are  going  to 
vote  for  me.  When  you  find  a  man  who  ain't  agoin'  to 
vote  for  me,  he's  either  one  of  two  things.  Now  I  tell 
you,  when  you  find  a  man  who  ain't  agoin'  to  vote  for  C. 
C.  O'Donnell,  he's  either  one  of  two  things.  What  is 
he?  I'll  tell  you  what  he  is,  boys— he's  either  a  thief  or 
an  Englishman !  " 

This  is  greeted  with  loud  laughter  and  applause. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Doctor  O'Donnell !  "  yells  a  delight- 
ed Irishman.  The  fervor  of  the  response  shows  the  Doc- 
tor that  he  is  safe  in  committing  any  outrage  upon  the 
British  lion  before  that  audience.    So,  with  a  leer : 

"  I  say  that  when  you  find  a  man  who  ain't  agoin'  to 
vote  for  me,  he's  either  one  of  two  things— a  thief  or  an 
Englishman." 

Encouraged  by  the  guffaws  of  gratification,  the  speaker 
adds,  confidentially: 

"And  between  you  and  me,  boys,  there's  d  d  little 

difference  between  'em ! " 

More  cheers,  and  the  grinning  audience  punch  one  an- 
other in  the  ribs. 

W  hile  the  poor,  transparent  demagogue  is  groveling  be- 
fore his  audience  of  shovelers  and  hod-carriers,  great 
minds  are  gathered  in  groups  about  the  walks,  discussing 
deep  matters  of  state.  The  earnestness  is  tremendous. 
The  drizzling  rain  has  no  effect  upon  it  whatever. 

A  gray-bearded  old  Scotchman  with  one  eye,  and  whose 
bare  big  toe  can  be  seen  through  his  shoe,  is  shouting  in 
the  ear  of  an  audience  of  one,  whose  brows  are  knitted  to 
follow  the  thought :  "  I  tell  ye,  man,  that  the  great  cause 
o'a'the  nation's  trouble  is  the  absence  o' a  national  bank. 
Hoo  can  ye  expact  a  country  tae  be  prosperous  whin  its 
feenances  are  in  the  honds  o'  private  pairties?  Wi'oot  a 
scienteefic  management  o'  the  feenances  o'  a  country  a' 
mun  be  confusion,  an'  ivery  interest — cawpital  as  weel  as 
labor — mun  suffer." 

"  Oi  tell  ye  he's  a  Jew ! "  bawls  a  small  man  with  a  red 
head  and  restless  eyes,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
crowd. 

"  Well,  what  if  he  is?"  demands  a  squeaky  voice,  with 
a  nasal  twang.  "  What  kind  of  a  man  are  you,  to  put  a 
man's  religion  up  against  him  in  this  country?  'Conlin' 
to  my  notion,  a  Jew  man,  if  he's  a  good  citizen  in  other 
respects,  is  as  good  as  any  other  man." 

"  That's  the  talk  !  "  agree  several  voices,  and  the  whole 
crowd  murmurs  concurrence  in  the  liberal  sentiment. 
Emboldened,  the  Yankee  continues  in  a  higher  key: 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  no  man  abused  on  account  of  his 
religion.    I  " 

"An'  who  said  anythin'  about  his  religion? "  blusters 
the  Irishman. 

"  You  did.    You  said  he  was  a  Jew." 

"To  hell  wid  religion!"  bellows  the  other.  "  Oi 
wasn't  spakin'  av  his  religion.  It  was  av  him  as — as  a 
nationality  I  was  considcrin'  av  him." 

"Then,"  says  the  Yankee,  mollified  and  courteous, 
"  the  discussion  is  closed." 

"  Blaine's  a  Catholic  anyhow,"  pipes  a  youth  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd. 

A  large  man  with  puffy  cheeks,  who  looks,  in  his 
weather-beaten  overcoat  and  big  slouch  hat,  like  a  dissi- 
pated blacksmith,  demurs.  "  Blaine's  a  mimber  av  the— 
the  Pris — no,  the  Congregational  church." 

"  Well,  his  mother  was  a  Catholic,  anyhow!  "  cries  the 
young  man,  courageously. 

"  Aw,  let  the  old  lady  alone,  can't  yeh?  She's  dead." 

The  crowd  shows  its  approval  of  this  decent  appeal, 
and  the  young  man  relieves  his  confusion  by  lighting  a 
cigarette. 

"  Blaine's  not  the  frind  av  the  warkin'  man,"  declares 
a  citizen  who  is  smoking  a  short  clay  pipe. 

"  Hwhat  did  Claveland  iver  do  fur  the  wurkin'man? '' 
demands  a  stout  citiz.en  with  a  bushy  red  beard  and  a 
shabby  plug  hat. 

"  Oh,"  replies  the  person  with  the  clay  pipe,  easily,  as 
the  crowd  turns  to  hear  his  reply,  "  Oi'm  not  here-to 
answer  kwistons.  Luk  at  Blaine's  traitment  av  his  moi- 
ners." 

"  Hwhere?  "  askes  the  plug  hat. 

"  Hocking  valley,  that's  hwhere,"  retorts  the  clay  pipe. 

"  Blaine's  no  good,"  puts  in  a  man  in  blue  overalls, 
although  it  is  Sunday.    "  l.uk  at  the  Mooligan  letters." 

"  D'ye  know  who  Blaine's  grandfather  was?  "  inquires 
the  blacksmith.  The  inquiry  is  addressed  to  the  public 
generally. 

The  long  pause  is  broken  by  the  young  man  with  the 
cigarette,  who  asks  sneeringly,  as  becomes  a  graduate  of 
the  public  schools,  born  in  the  country,  though  of  Irish 
ancestry : 

"  Well,  who  was  Blaine's  grandfather?  " 
"  Who  was  he!"  replies  the  blacksmith,  luxuriating  in 
the  attention  of  the  crowd.    "  WhoJ  was  he !  " 


"  Yes,  who  was  he? "  repeats  the  young  man,  with  defi- 
ant contempt. 

"  Who  was  Blaine's  grandfather?"  shouts  the  black- 
smith. "  Well,  begad,  Oi  didn't  think  there  was  anny- 
body  so  iggerent  as  to  ask  that  kwiston!" 

"Aw,"  snaps  the  young  man,  angrily,  "  tell  us  who 
he  was ! " 

"  Well,  Oi'll  tell  ye  who  he  was,"  bellows  the  black- 
smith, not  looking  at  the  young  man,  but  at  the  attentive 
crowd.  "  Blaine's  grandfather  was  Colonel  Blaine,  av 
W  ashington's  army.    Thai's  who  he  was!  " 

"  Well,  what  of  it?"  sneers  the  young  man,  who  feels 
that  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  are  upon  him,  and  doesn't  like 
it. 

"Hwhat  avit?"  roars  the  blacksmith ;  "Oi'll  tell  ye 
hwhat  av  it,  me  laddybuck.  Colonel  Blaine  sould  his 
lands  to  buy  grub  an'  shoes  for  Washington's  army  in 
Valley  Forge,  hwere  our  forefathers  was  foightin'  fur  lib- 
erty. That's  who  Blaine's  grandfather  was,  av  ye  want  to 
know ! " 

It  is  embarrassing  for  the  young  man.  The  crowd  is 
gazing  upon  him  as  one  who  may  or  may  not  be  worth 
listening  to  further.  He  lights  another  cigarette,  and  ral- 
lies: 

"  Where 'd  you  hear  that?  " 

"  Hwhere  did  Oi  hear  it?"  responded  the  blacksmith, 
truculent  in  his  triumph.  "Sure  ye  can  rade  it  in  hish- 
tory." 

"  W  hat  history?" 

"Anny  hishtory.    Anny  school-b'y  can  tell  ye." 

"  Well,  bring  on  your  school-boy,"  jeers  the  young  man, 
gathering  courage.  "  I've  been  a  school-boy  myself,  an' 
I  never  hear  tell  of  it." 

"Anny  man  av  raidin'  an'  intilligence  knows  what  Oi 
says  is  thrue!"  cries  the  blacksmith,  in  evident  distress. 
"  If  ye've  been  to  school  ye'd  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
confiss  yer  iggerincc." 

"Ignorance!"  squeaks  the  young  man,  indignantly. 
"  I  know  as  much  as  you  do,  1  bet,  an'  a — sight  more,  if 
your  looks  go  for  anything! " 

Laughter  and  applause. 

Standing  off  from  the  crowd  are  two  workingmen. 
One,  whose  eyes  are  very  close  together,  is  saying 
solemnly,  in  a  low  tone,  to  another,  who  has  a  forehead 
like  a  hen : 

"  The  Ripublikin  party  says,  d'ye  moind,  that  a  Chi- 
nese baby  born  in  this  country  knows  more  the  minute 
it's  born  than  you  did  the  day  you  landed,  though  you 
was  a  man  grown." 

"W'ull,  wull,  wulll"  murmurs  in  surprise  the  man 
with  the  hen's  forehead. 

"  Yis,  sor,"  says  the  other,  with  quiet,  conviction-com- 
pelling positiveness,  "the  Ripublikin  party  says  a  Chi- 
nese baby  not  a  day  old  knows  more  than  an  Oirish- 
man  or  a  Dootchman  twinty-wan  years  old.  That's 
what  the  Ripublikin  party  says." 

"  How  does  the  Ripublikin  party  say  that?"  asks  the 
blacksmith,  who  had  left  the  crowd  in  disgust,  and  who 
has  been  listening  shamelessly  to  this  private  conver- 
sation. 

"  How?" 

"  Yis,  how ! " 

"  Well,  I  washn't  spakin'  to  you,  sor." 
"  Niver  mind  that.  How  does  the  Ripublikin  party  say 
a  Chinese  baby  knows  more  nor  a  grown  Oirishman?" 
"  How? " 
"  Yis,  how ! " 

"  Oi  don't  roightly  ondershtand  yer  kwiston,"  replies 
the  man,  with  dignity. 
"  Begad,  ye  said  it !  " 

"  Yis,  an'  Oi'll  say  it  agin !    Who  the  are  ye? " 

"  Oi'm  a  better  man  nor  you  are!  " 
"  Ye  are? " 
"  Oi  am  !  " 
"  Yer  a  liar! " 
"  Yer  another! " 

As  the  police  dashed  up  I  walked  away  from  the 
shindy,  and  exclaimed  to  my  companion: 
"  And  these  men  have  votes  !  " 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  he  replied,  "they  have,  and  a  good 
many  of  them,  too.  You  have  been  observing  the 
Average  Voter." 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  is  putting  it  a  little  too  strong. 
The  Average  Voter  doesn't  take  as  much  interest  in  politi- 
cal questions  as  the  sand-lotter  does,  and  therefore 
doesn't  know  as  much  about  them  as  the  sand-lotter." 

"  Oh,  come,  now!" 

"  I'm  in  earnest,  I  assure  you.  Only  those  who  have 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Average  Voter  know 
how  much  he  doesn't  know.  I  tell  you,  he  is  an  ingno- 
rant  beast." 

"  You  must  have  run  for  office  once? " 

' '  Twice !  " 

"  And  were  beaten?" 

"  Both  times."  Arthur  McEwkn. 


A  young  actress  went  away  from  Trenton  suddenly  the 
other  day,  ind  the  newspapers  said  that  she  had  eloped. 
The  next  day  she  published  an  indignant  denial  of  the 
soft  impeachment.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the 
gentleman  with  whom  she  was  accused  of  eloping  was  not 
a  coachman. 


PEOPLE  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  KILL. 

BY  A  NERVOUS  W'RF.CK. 


I  am  a  nervous  man — an  exceedingly  nervous  man. 
Petty  annoyances  embitter  my  life.  I  suppose  two-thirds 
of  my  force,  that  might  be  expended  in  profitable  ex- 
ertion, escapes  in  non-productive  ill-temper,  provoked  by 
fellow-creatures  who  pound  through  life  unconscious  of 
the  fact,  or  careless  of  it,  that  there  are  other  feet  in  the 
world  besides  their  own,  and  that  corns  grow  on  the  toes 
of  many  of  these.  The  municipality  has  licensed  me  to 
carry  deadly  weapons,  but  has  denied  me  the  privilege  of 
using  them.  But  for  fear  of  the  hangman,  it  would  give 
me  extreme  pleasure  to  murder  the  following  persons: 

One.  The  Dutchman  who  squeezes  down  beside  me 
on  the  crowded  dummy,  and  carries  on  conversation 
with  his  female  companion  in  a  high,  flat  voice,  as  if  she 
were  half  a  block  distant.  The  speaking  of  the  German 
language  on  public  conveyances  or  in  places  of  common 
resort  should  he  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  an  odious 
tongue.  As  spoken  by  the  accursed  Dutchman  on  the 
dummy,  it  is  composed  principally  of  these  nerve-rasping 
sounds: 

"  Ge  schwatt,  ge  schwoon,  ein  gutt  frund  hoplitzen- 
stein  tint  frotzenbroder  gehyst,  ig  loden  blode  yaw  grad- 
denmitt  fur  schoot." 

Oh,  what  a  balm  it  would  be  to  my  quivering,  jangled 
system  if  it  were  safe  for  me  to  shriek  and  pour  bullets 
into  that  Dutchman — so  oblivious  to  the  glares  of  agony 
and  hate  I  bestow  upon  him !  Every  drop  of  his  blood 
would  be  a  lotion,  every  dying  groan  from  his  misery- 
laden  throat  a  cooling  poultice. 

Two.  The  parents  of  the  freckled-faced,  needle-voiced 
little  devil  who  screams  his  comments  on  his  elders,  or 
whatever  else  happens  to  attract  his  juvenile  attention. 
The  father  usually  has  a  very  large  mustache,  a  dull, 
fishy  eye,  and  wears  his  "  Sunday  shute"  when  abroad 
on  pleasure  excursions.  The  mother  of  the  maddening 
brat  is  a  hollow-cheeked,  blankly  staring  creature  in  a 
parti-colored  shawl.  Her  unsconsciousness  of  the  yells 
of  her  offspring  may  be  attributed  to  native  stupidity, 
deepened  by  toiling  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the  wash-tub 
for  the  big-mustached  beast,  who  spends  his  leisure  at  the 
seven-up  table  in  the  corner  grocery,  and  who  votes  the 
Democratic  ticket  straight. 

Three.  The  little  young  man  in  the  clothing  or  cigar 
line,  whose  forehead  could  be  covered  by  a  package  of 
cigarettes,  who  chooses  to  be  humorous.  "  Hey,  Bee- 
lee  ! "  he  bawls  from  the  dummy,  or  elsewhere,  to  a  pass- 
ing friend,  "  Where  you  was  lasd  nighd?  Hee,  hee!'* 
And  who  then  looks  around  with  a  grin  for  approval. 

Tour.  The  hobbledehoy  out  on  Sundays  and  holiday6, 
who  is  in  that  stage  of  development  in  which  pride  is 
taken  in  being  drunk. 

Five.  The  woman  who  rushes  for  the  cars,  with  her 
brats  and  their  awkward  lout  of  a  father  trailing  after  her. 
Her  causeless  hurry  and  excitement  exasperate  me.  I 
would  like  to  kill  her.  The  confession  is  ungallant,  but 
it  is  true. 

Six.  The  youth  who  on  the  street  puts  his  fingers  in 
his  mouth  and  lets  out  an  ear-splitting  whistle  to  hail  one 
of  his  species  a  block  off.  Everybody  is  moved  to  turn 
his  head,  car-conductors  and  drivers  look  inquiringly 
around,  and  nervous  persons  like  myself  are  made  to 
suffer  a  shock,  followed  by  a  creepy  feeling  up  and  down 
the  spinal  column. 

Seven.  The  hackman  who  dashes  from  the  curb  toward 
you  when  you  pause  in  your  walk,  and  shouts  excitedly, 
as  he  points  his  dirty  finger  within  three  inches  of  your 
mouth,  "Hack,  sir?"  He  fears  that  some  other  hack- 
man  may  get  in  ahead  of  him ;  but  if  he  were  more  intelli- 
gent he  would  dread  provoking  into  reckless  action  the 
murderous  feeling  that  wrestles  within  me  for  more  room. 

Eight.  The  employers  of  the  dull-eared  slaves  who 
drive  over  our  cobbled  streets  those  heavy  trucks  fenced 
with  rattling  staves. 

I  would  kill  these  people,  not  wholly  for  my  own  sake — 
not  exclusively  for  the  selfish  enjoyment  I  would  derive 
from  assassination — but  partly  as  a  believer  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better,  higher,  quieter  civilization.  I  am  san- 
guine that  the  time  will  come — long  after  I  am  dead, 
alas ! — when  the  making  of  an  unnecessary  noise  will  be 
punished  by  law.  A  thousand  years  from  now  a  loud 
voice  will  be  heard  only  among  the  criminal  classes,  and 
the  jail  will  be  a  menace  to  that  sort  of  vulgarity  which 
displays  itself  in  forgetfulness  of  the  comfort  of  all  but  the 
offender.  When  the  millennium  is  near  at  hand  the  state 
will  commission  persons  of  refined  feeling  and  taste,  like 
myself,  to  go  about  killing  disagreeable  people  for  the 
common  good.  I  dare  not  dwell  in  fancy  too  long  upon 
what  the  future  holds.  Pictures  of  bliss  unbalance  the 
mind.  Like  most  reformers,  I  have  been  born  before  my 
time.  I  pass  my  life  in  restraining  myself  from  doing 
deeds  for  which,  in  the  present  barbarous  state  of  society, 
I  would  be  hanged. 


A  western  orator  thought  he  was  paying  St.  John  a 
high  compliment  when  he  declared  him  to  be  water- 
proof.   

A  bird'on  the  opera-hat  is  worth  twenty  in  the  mil- 
liner's window. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOO  LATE. 


Could  ye  come  back  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas, 

In  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew, 
I  would  he  so  faithful,  so  lovin"  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Never  a  scornful  word  should  grieve  ye; 

I'd  smile  on  ye  sweet  as  the  angels  do — 
Sweet  as  your  smile  on  me  shone  ever, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Oh,  to  call  hack  the  days  that  are  not! 

My  eyes  were  blinded;  your  words  were  few. 
Do  you  know  the  truth  now  up  in  heaven, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true? 

I  never  wjys  worthy  of  you,  Douglas; 

Not  half  worthy  the  like  of  you. 
Now  all  men  beside  seem  to  me  like  shadows  . 

I  love  you  Douglas,  tender  and  true! 

Stretch  out  your  hand  to  me,  Douglas,  Douglas! 

Drop  forgiveness  from  heaven  like  dew, 
As  I  lay  my  heart  on  your  dead  heart,  Douglas, 

Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true. 

Dinah  Mulocli  Craik. 


Till:  PHANTOMS  OF  FICTION. 


The  Sick  Man's  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  The  doctor  had 
said  that  what  his  system  leeded  was  perfect  rest  and 
quiet.  He  must  stay  in  bed,  eat  and  drink  sparingly  of 
simple,  nourishing  food,  and  on  no  account  receive  visits 
from  his  friends.  Might  he  read?  Certainly ;  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  reading  stories — quiet,  ordinary  stories, 
especially.  He  would  advise  him  not  to  excite  himself 
with  anything  remarkable  for  dramatic  situation  or  depth 
of  feeling.  So  his  friends  had  supplied  him  with  stories 
and  novels  of  a  sedative  nature,  and  he  had  pored  over 
them  for  two  days. 

No  wonder  his  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

And  now  it  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The 
doctor  had  paid  his  last  visit  for  the  day;  the  attendant 
had  retired,  and  the  Sick  Man  was  trying  to  compose 
himself  for  the  night.  The  light  from  a  single  low-turned 
gas-jet  shone  upon  his  bed.  Dark  shadows  filled  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  and  shaded  the  outlines  of  the  furniture 
and  wainscoting. 

And  the  Sick  Man  lay,  with  eyes  staring  wide  open  and 
brain  in  a  whirl,  waiting  patiently  for  the  sleep  that  would 
not  come.  His  mind  was  full  of  the  "  ordinary  "  stories 
he  had  read,  and  the  characters  seemed  to  come  trooping 
about  him,  an  indistinguishable  throng.  They  were 
whispering  together  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  room,  and 
creeping  across  the  floor ;  and  now  one  bolder  than  the 
rest  scaled  the  foot-board  and  sat  there,  peering  at  the 
weary  man. 

"  Who  are  you?  "  he  demanded. 

"The  Female  Physician,"  replied  the  phantom. 
"  Surely  I  hold  an  honored  place  in  American  fiction?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  you,"  said  the  sufferer;  "  you've  got  gray 
eyes — you  always  have  gray  eyes — and  a  gentle  touch, 
and  you  cure  all  sorts  of  complaints.  I  know  what  you're 
going  to  do.  You're  going  to  be  called  in  to  attend  a 
man  who's  broken  his  arm.  He's  one  of  those  men  who 
don't  believe  in  women  doctors,  and  won't  have  'em  at 
any  price— ^any  more  than  I  would,  for  that  matter — and 
you're  going  to  set  his  arm  for  him,  and  give  him  a  dose 
of  something  that'll  put  him  to  sleep.  Then  he's  going 
to  get  interested  in  you  and  you're  going  to  be  indifferent 
to  him.  Finally  you  marry  him.  That's  your  way  of 
getting  even  with  him  for  saying  what  he  thought  of 
female  doctors.  Now,  isn't  that  about  the  programme 
you've  laid  out  for  yourself?    Tell  me  quick." 

The  phantom  admitted  that  it  was. 

"Then  bounce!"  he  exclaimed,  and  the  crestfallen 
spirit  hurriedly  withdrew.  t 

"There,"  said  the  Sick  Man,  "  I've  got  rid  of  one  of 
those  infernal  characters.  Let's  see  who  that  is  coming 
now." 

"  I'm  Grizzly  Bill,"  said  the  phantom,  which  had  perch- 
ed on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"  You  are,  are  you?  Well,  I'll  Grizzly  Bill  you  if  you 
don't  get  out  of  here.  I  know  well  enough  what  you're 
at.  You're  a  rough  nugget  of  western  gold,  and  you 
wear  a  red  shirt,  and  call  people  'pard'and  'stranger.' 
You  can  drink  whiskey  and  play  poker,  and  you're  going 
to  sacrifice  yourself  for  a  '  tenderfoot '  and  '  pass  in  your 
checks '  with  words  of  heroism  on  your  lips.  I've  been 
reading  about  you  and  diluted  versions  of  you  ever  since 
Bret  Harte  first  introduced  you  to  us.  What's  more,  I 
don't  want  any  more  of  you.    Now  dust !  " 

The  spirit  vanished,  and  another  took  its  place. 

"  You  may  think  that  I'm  a  governess,"  began  the  new 
comer. 

"No,  I  don't!"  shrieked  the  invalid.  "You  can't 
fool  me !  I  know  you  too  well.  You're  an  heiress, 
and  you've  been  hired  to  go  and  look  "after  the 
old  gentleman's  grandchildren,  because  he  wants  his 
nephew  to  marry  you.  That  same  nephew  is  a  young 
man  with  romantic  ideas,  who  won't  do  what  he's  told  to, 
and  his  uncle  has  to  fool  him  with  just  such  tricks  as 
that.  He's  going  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  say  he'll 
marry  you  in  spite  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  has  mapped 
out  an  heiress  for  him.  Then  you'll  blush  and  confess 
that  you've  deceived  him,  and  the  uncle  will  come  out 
from  behind  the  door  and  give  you  his  blessing.  That's 
what  you  were  going  to  work  off  on  me,  isn't  it?  Oh,  I 
know  you  Well  enough.  I've  read  about  you  at  least  nine 
times  in  the  last  two  days,  and  it  strikes  me  you're  about 
played  out." 

The  discomfited  phantom  vanished,  and  a  scowling, 
gloomy  face  peered  over  the  foot-board. 

"There  is  a  secret  which  has  oppressed  my  whole 
life,"  it  said  ;  "  my  past  has  been  a  sad  and  bitter  one— " 

"It  has,  has  jt?  '  screamed  the  sufferer.  "  Well,  if  I 
had  a  club  handy,  your  future  would  be  worse  than  your 
past.  You're  'Rochester,'  and  'Guy  Livingstone,'  and  'St. 
Elmo,'  and  'Rutledge'  all  rolled  into  one,  and  you're  more 
of  a  cad  than  any  one  of  the  four— which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.    You're  going  to  get  some  innocent  girl  to  fall  in 


love  with  you,  and  you're  going  to  humbug  her  with  your 
wretched  stories  about  a  blasted  life,  and  bore  her  with 
your  tuppenny  cynicisms.  Of  course  there  are  women 
who  like  you.  There's  a  halo  of  cheap  romance  which 
hallows  you,  just  as  the  area  grating  hallows  the  police- 
man to  the  eyes  of  the  cook.  Go  to  that  book-case  and 
take  down  Pendennis,  and  fall  on  your  knees  before 
'  Warrington.'  I  Ie  was  a  man  with  a  disappointment,  but 
no  one  ever  dreamed  of  associating  him  with  you.  Do 
you  know  why?  Because  he  was  a  gentleman,  which  is 
more  than  any  one  of  you  four  ever  were  or  could  be. 

Read  Thackeray  " 

The  saturnine  face  vanished,  exorcised  by  that  sacred 
name.  And  with  it  disappeared,  too,  the  rest  of  the 
phantom  bores  who  had  come  to  disturb  the  Sick  Man's 
slumbers. 

As  for  the  invalid,  he  soon  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and 
dreamed  that  he  had  revolutionized  American  fiction, 

/.  L.  Ford,  in  Pin  k. 


ALL  SERVICE  RANKS  TIIK  SAME  WITH  GOD. 


All  service  ranks  the  same  with  (Jod. 

If  now,  as  formerly  He  trod 

Paradise,  His  presence  (ills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work.    God's  puppets,  best  and  worst, 

Are  we;  there  is  no  first  nor  last. 

Say  not  "  a  small  event  " !    Why  "  small  "? 

Costs  it  more  pain  than  this  ye  call 

A  "great  event  "  should  come  to  pass, 

Than  that?    Untwine  me  from  the  mass 

Of  deeds  which  make  up  life  one  deed 

Py  wer  shall  fall  short  in,  or  exceed ! 

Robert  Browning. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  APART. 


The  American  Indian  approximates  nearer  to  what  man 
should  be — manly,  physically  perfect,  grand  in  character 
and  true  tothe  instinctsof  his  conscience — than  any  other 
race  of  beings,  civilized  or  uncivilized.  Where  do  we 
hear  such  noble  sentiments  or  meet  with  such  examples 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  as  the  history  of  the  American 
Indian  furnishes?  Where  shall  we  go  to  hear  again  such 
oratory  as  that  of  Black  Hawk  and  Logan?  Certainly 
the  records  of  our  so-called  civilization  do  not  furnish  it, 
and  the  present  century  is  devoid  of  it. 

They  were  the  true  children  of  the  Great  Spirit.  They 
lived  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Creator  than  do  their  pale- 
faced  conquerors  of  to-day,  who  mourn  over  the  lost  and 
undone  condition  of  the  savage.  Courageous,  brave,  and 
the  soul  of  honor,  their  cruel  and  awful  destruction  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  a  sin  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
relics  and  the  people  of  America  may  well  shrink  from 
the  just  punishment  which  is  sure  to  follow  the  assassina- 
tion of  as  brave  a  race  as  ever  breathed  the  air  of  heaven. 

I  wrote  the  above  scathing  rebuke  of  the  American 
people  when  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  ran  across  the 
dissertation  yesterday.  As  a  general  rule,  it  takes  a  youth 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  arraign  Congress  and  jerk  the  ad- 
ministration baldheaded.  The  less  he  knows  about  things 
generally  the  more  cheerfully  will  he  shed  information 
right  and  left. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  the  above  crude  attack  upon  the 
government  I  had  not  seen  any  Indians,  but  I  had  read 
much.  My  blood  boiled  when  I  thought  of  the  wrongs 
which  our  race  had  meted  out  to  the  red  man.  It  was  at 
a  time  when  my  blood  was  just  coming  to  a  boil  that  I 
penned  the  above  paragraph.  Ten  years  later  I  had 
changed  my  views  somewhat  relative  to  the  Indian,  and 
frankly  wrote  to  the  government  of  the  change.  When  I 
am  doing  the  administration  an  injustice,  and  I  find  it 
out,  I  go  to  the  President  candidly,  and  say:  "  Look 
here,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  doing  you  a  wrong. 
You  are  right,  and  I  was  erroneous.  I  am  not  pig-headed 
and  stubborn.  I  just  admit,  fairly,  that  I  have  been  hin- 
dering the  administration,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so 
any  more." 

So  I  wrote  to  General  Grant,  and  told  him  that  when  I 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  I  wrote  a  composition  at  school, 
in  which  I  had  arraigned  the  people  and  the  administra- 
tion for  the  course  taken  toward  the  Indian.  Since  that 
time  I  had  seen  some  Indians  in  the  mountains — at  a  dis- 
tance— and  from  what  I  had  seen  of  them,  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  I  had  misjudged  the  people  and  the  execu- 
tive. I  told  him  that,  so  far  as  possible,  I  would  like  to 
repair  the  great  wrong  so  done  in  the  ardor  of  youth,  and 
to  once  more  sustain  the  arm  of  the  government. 
at  I  Ie  wrote  me  kindly,  and  said  that  he  was  glad  that  I 
was  friendly  with  the  government  again,  and  that  now  he 
saw  nothing  in  the  way  of  continued  national  prosperity. 
He  said  he  would  preserve  my  letter  in  the  archives  as  a 
treaty  of  between  myself  and  the  nation.  He  said  only 
the  day  before  he  had  observed  to  the  Cabinet  that  he 
didn't  care  two  cents  about  a  war  with  foreign  nations, 
but  he  would  like  to  be  on  a  peace  footing  with  me.  The 
country  could  stand  outside  inteference  better  than  intes- 
tine hostility.  1  do  not  know  whether  he  meant  anything 
personal  by  that  or  not.    Probably  not. 

He  said  he  remembered  very  well  when  he  first  heard 
that  I  had  attacked  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  one  of  my  school  essays.  He  still  called  to 
mind  the  feeling  of  alarm  and  apprehension  which  at 
that  time  pervaded  the  whole  country.  How  the  cheeks 
of  strong  men  blanched  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  felt 
for  her  back  hair  and  exchanged  her  new  Mother  Hub- 
bard dress  for  a  new  cast-iron  panoply  of  war  and  a  Roman 
hay-knife.  Oh,  yes,  he  said,  he  remembered  it  as  though 
it  had  been  yesterday. 

Having  at  heart  the  wellfareof  the  American  people,  as 
he  did,  he  hoped  that  I  would  never  attack  the  republic 
again. 

And  I  never  have.  I  have  been  friendly,  not  only  per- 
sonally but  officially,  for  a  good  while.  Even  if  I  didn't 
agree  with  some  of  the  official  acts  of  the  President  I 
would  allow  him  to  believe  that  1  did  rather  than  harass 
him  with  cold,  cruel  and  adverse  criticism.  The  abun- 
dant success  of  this  policy  is  written  in  the  country's  won- 
derful growth  and  prosperous  peace. — Bill  Nye. 


I  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  THOU  ART. 


Life!    I  know  not  what  thou  art, 
Hut  know  that  you  and  I  must  part; 
And  when,  or  how,  or  when  we  met, 
i  I  own  to  me's  a  secret  yet. 

Life!    We've  been  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather. 
'  l  is  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear: 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear. 

Then  steal  away;  give  little  warning; 
Choose  thine  own  time. 

Say  not  Good  night;  but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Hid  me  Good  Morning!         Anne  Letitia  Barbatild, 


BOSTON  LATIN. 


A  New  York  Sun  reporter  was  sent  to  see  the  foreman 
of  a  small  factory  in  Williamsburgh.  The  foreman  had 
stepped  out,  and  the  reporter  wailed  near  the  desk  for  his 
return.  A  dozen  girls  were  bending  over  their  work  near 
by.  They  were  chatting  and  laughing  as  they  worked. 
The  reporter  heard  one  of  them,  a  black-eyed  girl,  say: 

"  Gug  e  tut  o  nun  tut  o  tut  hash  dud  u  dud  e." 

The  girls  all  laughed,  and  one  of  them  returned  ; 

"  Yuv  e;  tut  o  o  tut  hash  pup  i  cause  kuk  sus  hash  o  e 
sus." 

Again  there  was  a  ripple  of  subdued  laughter,  and  an- 
other of  the  girls  observed  : 

"  Sus  e  e  hash  o  wuv  hash  i  sus  mum  u  sus  tut  a  cause 
hash  e  i  sus  cause  u  rur  lul  e  dud  u  pup." 

This  caused  all  of  the  girls  to  glance  at  the  reporter 
and  to  laugh  once  more.  The  chatting  went  on  in  simi- 
lar vein  for  several  minutes,  when  the  black-eyed  girl  re- 
marked : 

"  1  wuv  o  nun  dud  e  rur  wuv  hash  a  tut  hash  e  gug  a 
vuv  e  fuf  o  rur  tut  hash  tut  cause  I  gug  a  rur." 

''Tut  e  nun  cause  e  mm  tut  sus,"  said  the  reporter, 
obligingly. 

"  May  the  saints  protect  us!  "  gasped  the  dozen  girls  in 
concert,  holding  out  their  hands  witli  palms  upturned  and 
fingers  spread  apart,  and  rolling  their  eyes  toward  the 
ceiling. 

Dropping  into  the  vernacular,  the  reporter  said  to  the 
black-eyed  girl : 

"  May  1  venture  to  ask  where  you  acquired  Boston 
Latin?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  ain't  Boston  Latin,"  the  girl  replied,  timid- 
ly; "  it's  Wallabout  Greek." 

There  seemed  to  be  so  much  similarity  between  the 
Latin  of  the  Bostonians — as  the  reporter  had  learned  it — 
and  the  Greek  of  the  educated  Wallabouters,  as  spoken 
by  the  factory  girls,  that  the  reporter  asked  the  black-eyed 
Andromache  to  unfold  to  him  the  scheme  of  the  latter 
tongue,  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  any  differences 
which  might  exist. 

"  Well,  '  said  the  girl,  "  when  you  talk  Wallabout  Greek 
you  just  spell  out  the  English  words.  All  the  letters  like 
e  and  a  and  " 

"All  the  vowels,"  the  reporter  suggested. 

"  Yes;  all  the  vowels  are  spoken  just  as  they  always  are. 
Then  the  other  letters  are  called  what  they  would  each 
spell  if  they  were  written  twice  with  a  u  between  them. 
B  is  bub,  d  is  dud,  and  so  on.  A  few  of  them  won't  pro- 
nounce that  way.  You  can't  pronounce  h  that  way  very 
well,  so  you  call  it  hash.  C  would  sound  like  k,  so  that 
is  called  cause.  Wuw  don't  sound  very  well,  and  w  is 
pronounced  wuv." 

"That  seems  to  be  Boston  Latin,"  ventured  the  re- 
porter. 

"And  you  can  bet  it's  Wallabout  Greek,"  said  the 
black-eyed  girl. 

"Aren't  there  some  sounds  that  you  use  forshort  instead 
of  the  whole  word?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl.  "  There  is  tut  hash  for  the, 
and  ' 

"  Yuv  e  for  yes,"  said  another  girl. 

"And  a  dud  for  and,"  put  in  the  reporter. 

"  Yes,  and  cause  hash  for  cheese  it,"  said  a  third  girl; 
"  besides  a  great  many  more." 

"Are  there  many  persons  in  Williamsburgh  who  speak 
Wallabout  Greek?  "  the  reporter  asked. 

"All  the  girls  in  the  factory,"  said  the  black-eyed  girl, 
"and  the  girls  and  fellows  in  a  good  many  other  factories. 
The  trouble  is  that  too  many  are  getting  to  understand 
it.    Where  did  you  learn  it? 

"  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Athens  of  America,"  said  the 
reporter,  proudly. 

"  It's  just  opposite  Hudson,"  whispered  one  of  the  girls, 
adding  that  she  was  from  Grcenbush  herself. 

'Wallabout  Greek,  or  Boston  Latin,  is  jargon  to  the  un- 
cultured, but  it  is  easily  acquired.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  desire  to  study  that  tongue,  the  opening  lines 
of  the  "  Iliad  "  are  rendered  into  Wallabout  Greek : 

A  cause  hash  i  lul  lul  c  sus  wuv  rur  a  tut  hash  tut  o  Gug  rur  e  c 
cause  e  tut  hash  dud  i  rur  e  tuf  u  lul  sus  pup  rur  i  nun  gug. 

O  fuf  wuv  oe  sus  u  nun  nun  u  mum  bub  e  rur  e  dud,  hash  e  a  vuv 
e  nun  lul  yuv  gug  o  dud  dud  c  sus  sus,  sus  i  nun  gug ! 


The  late  eminent  statesman,  M.  Thiers,  was  for  some 
years  an  enthusiastic  print  collector,  the  ecoYe  gracieuse  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  more  particularly  the  works 
of  Watteau  and  Lancret  being  the  objects  of  his  search. 
I  have  often  seen  him  in  the  Rue  Drouot  of  an  afternoon, 
either  inspecting  the  art  treasures  on  view  or  energetically 
holding  his  own  against  a  rival  amateur  bold  enough  to 
dispute  with  him  the  possession  of  a  lot  equally  coveted 
by  both  ;  and  I  remember  how,  on  one  occasion,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  having  arisen  between  him  and  a  well- 
known  curieux,  as  to  whether  a  print  exposed  for  sale  was 
in  the  first  or  second  state,  the  latter,  losing  his  temper  in 
the  discussion,  tartly  observed,  "En  niaetiere  d' esiainpes ,  M. 
Thiers,  ie  suis  plus  Jin  connoisseur  Que  vous."  "JVan,'  coolly 
retorted  the  future  President  of  the  republic,  staring  at  the 
other  through  his  spectacles,  "vous  tie  l"etcs  pas,  ou  vous 
ne  I'auriez  pas  dit !" — London  Society. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


There  is  a  chance  tor  some  of  our  owners  of  fine 
pictures  to  secure  a  national  reputation  as  patrons  of  art. 
The  managers  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  have  sent 
letters  of  inquiry  to  prominent  San  Franciscans,  inviting 
them  to  contribute  to  the  art  display.  The  exhibits,  it  is 
expressly  stated,  must  be  ot  recognized  merit.  1  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  in  making  up  a 
large  list  of  meritorious  works  from  this  city,  especially  as 
the  managers  are  not  particular  about  the  age  of  pictures. 
The  only  real  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  objection  made 
by  the  owners  to  running  the  risks  of  transportation,  and 
being  deprived  of  their  paintings  in  the  meantime — all  for 
the  chance  of  a  silver  medal  or  a  piece  of  parchment. 

Jules  Tavernier  has  just  finished  two  fiery  scenes  of 
active  volcanoes  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  very 
effective  illustrations  of  the  chaotic  and  terror-inspiring 
state  of  things  witnessed  by  the  Hawaiians  in  1880,  and 
are  said  by  visitors  to  the  Islands  at  that  time  to  be  very 
truthful  in  drawing  and  coloring.  This  might  seem  rather 
strange  to  one  who  knows  that  Jules  was  never  a  sojourner 
at  the  home  of  the  Kanakas;  but  there  is  really  nothing 
wonderful  about  it,  when  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  most  successful  pictures  are  those  of  landscapes 
upon  which  he  never  set  eye.  Truly,  this  man  hath  an 
amazing  imagination;  lor  whether  it  is  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion, a  hulu-hulu  dance,  a  Patagonian  warrior,  a  strip  of 
Athenian  fresco,  a  mammoth-cave  stalactite  or  a  Hindoo 
festival,  you  have  but  to  speak  the  word,  and  from  the 
depths  of  that  imagination  he  will  sketch  the  particular 
object  of  your  desire ;  and  with  no  feeble,  halting  hand, 
either,  but  with  a  dashing  manner  which  is  not  often  dis- 
played, even  by  artists  who  have  their  subjects  before  them 
and  well-defined,  at  the  outset.  "The  Rodeo"  will  re- 
ceive its  finishing  touches  in  a  few  days. 

Alexander's  new  painting,  which  w  ill  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  is  to  be  called  "The  First  Lesson," 
and  the  scene  is  taken  from  a  Turk  street  taxidermist's 
shop.  While  it  is  not  so  full  of  meaning  as  the  "  Lost 
Genius,"  the  artist  has  taken  more  pains  in  coloring  and 
arrangement,  and  each  of  the  varied  objects  shown  is  a 
study  in  itself. 

Hush  has  been  suffering  from  a  malarial  attack,  and 
says  he  will  not  have  occasion  to  forget  his  visit  to  Sacra- 
mento for  some  time.  He  has  only  two  or  three  small 
canvases  to  show  for  his  past  few  months'  work.  One  of 
these  is  "  A  Scene  on  the  San  Juan  River,  in  Nicaragua," 
and  another,  "  On  the  Alert  "—a  long-eared  rabbit  hiding 
behind  a  hedge.  Norton  says  the  announcement  of  his 
removal  to  Chicago  was  rather  premature,  though  such  a 
thing  is  among  the  possibilities. 

Herman  Raschen  lingers  at  his  rural  retreat.  The  last 
heard  from  him  was  that  he  would  return  to  the  city  in 
a  few  weeks. 

Yelland  has  quite  a  large  art  class,  which  occupies  his 
time  in  the  city  on  Fridays.  For  the  other  days  of  the 
week  he  may  be  found  in  his  Oakland  studio. 

Nahl  and  Kunath  are  painting  portraits,  and  Denny  is 
at  work  on  another  yacht  picture. 

Tojetti  is  still  busy  with  the  scriptural  subjects  men- 
tioned in  one  of  my  recent  articles. 

The  School  of  Design  is  flourishing  under  the  able 
mastership  of  Virgil  W  illiams.  It  has  now  seventy-six 
pupils. 

Since  Deakin's  art  sale  he  has  disposed  of  two  grape 
pieces  and  a  landscape,  at  good  prices. 

The  snug  little  studio  of  Rodriguez  and  Stanton  has 
been  the  scene  of  some  lively  work  during  the  past  week. 
Rodriguez  now  has  an  art  class  at  Mare  Island,  which  he 
visits  once  a  week. 

San  Rafael  evidently  has  great  attractions  for  Fred 
Yates,  as  he  is  rarely  seen  in  the  city  nowadays. 

Let  me  whisper  a  tale  of  a  young  lady  amateur,  as 
related  by  an  art  dealer  the  other  day.  Her  father,  who 
is  a  capitalist,  is  anxious  to  have  her  cultivate  the  high 
arts.  Some  time  ago  he  fitted  up  a  private  studio  in  his 
mansion,  where  she  might  ply  her  brush,  undisturbed  by 
visitors.  It  was  not  long  after  this  arrangement  was 
made  before  all  the  young  lady's  male  acquaintances 
were  raving  over  her  placques,  and  the  pleased  papa  was 
almost  prevailed  upon  to  send  her  to  Munich.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  praise  of  a  limited  coterie,  the  young  artist 
carefully  erased  her  name  from  a  number  of  her  best  oils 
and  watercolors  and  sent  them  privately  to  an  art  dealer,  to 
test  their  merits  by  public  sale.  A  week  passed,  in  which 
buyers  came  not,  but  in  which  the  collection  on  sale  was 
enriched  by  several  gorgeous  canvases  by  the  same  hand. 
A  month  went  by.  The  collection  grew  to  such  startling 
proportions  that  the  appalled  dealer,  w  ho  saw  no  commis- 
sions in  the  distance,  w  as  about  to  consign  the  whole  outfit 
to  the  store-room.  Despairing  of  the  ardently-prayed-for 
success,  the  young  devotee  of  art,  whose  visits  to  the 
dealer's  had  been  of  daily  occurrence,  did  not  for  a  long 
time  inquire  if  any  of  her  pictures  had  been  sold.  l!ut 
entering  the  store  one  day,  she  was  surprised  to  see  her 
work  displaced  by  that  of  others ;  not  a  single  painting 
remained. 

"All  sold,"  explained  the  dealer,  with  a  radiant  smile, 
which  immediately  communicated  itself  to  the  fair  cheeks 
of  the  placque-|>erpetrator,  who,  highly  elated,  rushed 
back  to  her  easel,  without  thinking  to  inquire  who  had 


been  the  reckless  purchaser.  In  the  course  of  time  an- 
other sale  was  made,  followed  soon  afterward  by  yet  an- 
other. But  the  delighted  dealer,  who  had  struck  a 
bonanza  in  a  considerate  parent's  desire  to  encourage  his 
daughter's  love  of  art,  was  mute  on  the  subject  of  the 
identity  of  the  purchaser.  As  I  have  just  intimated, 
however,  the  papa's  pocket  was  the  source  from  which  so 
slyly  issued  the  ducats  which  paid  the  price  of  the 
pictures,  and  formed  no  considerable  portion  of  the  art 
votary's  pin-money.  She  now  inscribes  her  name  in  prom- 
inent characters  on  all  of  her  productions. 

"And  what  docs  the  fond  parent  do  with  'em  all?"  I 
asked  of  the  lucky  commission-taker.  "  Hang  'em  up  in 
his  stable?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  He  distributes  them  around  among 
his  numerous  acquaintances,  enjoining  them  to  secrecy  in 
the  matter  of  their  presentation." 

"  Then  the  pictures  are  worth  possessing?  " 

"The  veriest  trash  ever  taken  from  my  large  and 
steadily  growing  collection  ot  ]x>tboilers.  The  recipients 
take  one  good  look  at  the  hideous  daubs,  and  then  order 
them  hung  up  in  their  servants'  rooms ;  and,  would  you 
believe  it,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  unusually  large  de- 
mand for  hired  help  on  Nob  Hill  and  in  other  aristocratic 
quarters,  just  now." 

"  How's  that?" 

"Servants  have  all  left  their  places.  Can't  stand  those 
infernal  pictures." 
"  Hut  the  daughter?" 

"  Oh,  she  thinks  she's  famous — wouldn't  exchange 
places  with  Rosa  Bonhcur."  Midas. 


SPORTING. 


The  San  Francisco  Club  closed  its  yachting  season,  as 
far  as  the  fleet  (as  a  whole)  under  Commodore  Harrison 
is  concerned,  last  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  Chispa 
again  participated  (on  account  of  her  ow  ner's  absence),  and 
relieved  her  name  of  considerable  of  the  "  laughter"  that 
has  been  attached  to  it,  by  leading  the  squadron  both  up 
and  down  San  Pablo  bay.  The  cruise  was  to  Yallejo, 
and  was  very  quiet,  the  only  distinguishing  feature  being 
the  maneuvering  on  the  return  trip.  The  signal  back 
was  called  into  service  for  the  first  time  in  some  four  sea- 
sons, and  obedient  to  the  Commodore's  orders,  the  fleet 
formed  in  various  positions,  and  sailed  according  to  signal 
until  half  way  to  Point  Pinole,  when  the  final  order  was 
given  to  try  rate  of  sailing  to  Raccoon  straits.  In  this 
test  the  Chispa  beat  the  regular  fleet  badly  and  held  her 
own  well  with  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  which  joined  the  fleet  at 
Yallejo  straits,  after  making  the  run  up  from  the  city  in 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

The  Pacific  Club  is  to  have  two  days'  festivities  in 
declaring  the  season  closed.  One  on  Saturday,  the  1st 
proximo,  will  be  a  hop  and  chowder  party  at  the  club- 
house, for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  and  the  other,  on  the 
2nd,  will  be  a  cruise  in  squadron  up  San  Pablo  bay  or 
outside,  as  the  weather  promises  best  a  day  or  two  before 
the  date. 

The  Nellie  is  cruising  constantly  during  Yice  Commo- 
dore Donohue's  absence,  "  Cousin  "  Hilly  O'Kane  doing 
the  honors  while  the  owners  are  away.  The  Nellie  will 
winter  in  Petaluina  creek. 

The  Fleur  de  Lis' winter  moorings  are  to  be  at  Antioch, 
near  Captain  White's  grape  ranch. 

The  Chispa  will  be  in  commission  all  the  year  round, 
and  so  will  the  Lurline  and  Rambler,  and  perhaps  the 
White  Wing. 

Charley  Yale  makes  an  interesting  and  proper  decision 
on  the  standing  of  yachtsmen  in  sporting  circles.  He 
says  that  the  generally  recognized  test  of  racing  for  money 
will  not  apply,  as  nine  out  of  ten  yachts  are  sailed  some 
time  for  money  prizes.  A  man  who  is  paid  for  sailing  a 
yacht  is  a  professional,  whether  he  depends  on  such  work 
for  a  living  or  not,  but  all  others  are  amateurs.  Accord- 
ing to  this  Captain  White,  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  who  is 
always  his  own  sailing-master,  is  the  only  professional  in 
the  bay  fleet — every  other  owner  who  has  engaged  in  a 
race  for  coin  having  shirked  the  odium  of  the  title  (and 
the  chances  of  being  beaten)  by  securing  a  professional 
skipper  to  handle  the  tiller  or  wheel. 

The  Pacific  Club  has  a  new  steward,  Max  Abraham  by 
name,  Pomeroy  having  resigned.  Abraham  is  a  caterer 
of  considerable  experience,  hailing  from  the  Maison 
Doree,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  will  ever 
equal  old  John's  chowders. 

The  Lurline  and  Halcyon  were  out  as  far  as  the  Far- 
allones  last  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  the  occa- 
sion being  a  fishing  excursion.  Messrs.  Spreckels  caught 
the  banks  to  the  southeast  just  right,  and  hauled  in  some 
600  pounds  of  cod  and  flounders.  Joe  Grant  and  his 
friends  on  the  Halcyon  were  less  fortunate  by  400  pounds. 
The  Fleur  de  Lis  accompanied  both  Doats  outside,  and 
sustained  her  reputation  as  a  sea-boat  by  sailing  closer  to 
the  wind  and  faster  than  either  of  the  keel  fellows  during 
the  time  that  their  company  was  kept. 

Raccoon  straits  continue  to  be  the  favorite  anchorage 
of  yachting  fishermen. 

Stone  has  just  completed  a  28-foot  boat  of  the  cutter 
pattern. 

Phil  Byrne,  of  the  Placer  Times,  got  on  a  match  with 


W.  J.  Jameson  recently,  for  divers  stakes,  and  won  it  by 
making  a  clear  score  of  thirteen  birds  at  25  yards  rise. 

Alviso  and  the  bridges  have  been  favorites  with  the 
wing-shots  during  the  week,  and  both  duck  and  quail  have 
rewarded  their  exertions.  Up-river  game  is  not  very  plen- 
tiful, and  the  growth  of  the  wild  celery  to  a  size  to  make 
it  an  object  to  ducks  to  chew  on  is  eagerly  looked  for. 

Several  dozen  fine-conditioned  rail  were  captured  on 
the  Belmont  marshes  last  week. 

The  Portland  and  Seattle  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs  are  soon 
to  have  a  grand  field  hunt,  to  be  followed  by  a  game 
dinner. 

The  question  of  the  ability  of  quail  to  withhold  their 
scent  is  agitating  the  Eastern  sporting  press.  Beyond 
doubt  Bob  While  can  do  it  in  this  country. 


A  Rugby  LTnion  football  team  has  been  organized  here, 
but  has  not  yet  settled  on  a  programme. 

On  roller  skates  last  Friday  night,  W.  S.  Jones  covered 
a  mile  in  4 :  28)  2. 

Harry  Johnson,  the  75-yard  runner,  is  in  this  city, 
looking  for  a  match  with  all  comers  from  the  ranks  of  the 
local  sprinters. 

The  w  heelmen  are  more  quiet  than  the  settled  weather 
and  good  roads  warrant. 

The  Blood  Horse  Association's  fall  meeting  promises  to 
be  a  huge  success.    Every  event  is  filled. 

A  stout  young  fellow  of  twenty,  who  has  been  billed  at 
several  amateur  entertainments  as  Professor  Frank  R. 
Hart,  is  swinging  and  juggling  clubs  in  a  manner  to  re- 
lieve H.  B.  Cook  of  the  weight  of  the  title  of  amateur 
coast  champion. 

The  Pacific  coast  Field  Trial  Club  has  completed  ex- 
tensive arrangements  for  its  day  near  White  Rock  station, 
and  interesting  sport,  especially  in  the  young  dog  stakes, 
is  promised.    Entries  are  open  up  to  November  10th. 


The  riflemen  are  working  hard  at  present,  and  numer- 
ous "  glory  "  matches  are  being  decided  daily  at  the  butts. 
Among  the  big  scores  during  the  week  is  that  of  Howard 
Carr,  who  cleared  up  71  bulls-eyes  and  29  fours  in  100 
shots,  at  200  yards,  and  Kellogg  and  Hovey,  who  secured 
92  each  out  of  possible  hundreds,  at  500  yards. 

Fkiak  Tuck. 


EARLY  LONDON. 


While  London  makes  no  very  important  appearance — 
and  very  scanty  appearances,  important  or  unimportant 
in  actual  history — until  the  English  realm  was  consoli- 
dated, this  insignificance  is  fully  equaled  by  the  scanty 
appearance  which  it  makes  in  fiction.  In  the  shadowy 
ages  of  the  history  of  Britain,  Ca:rleon  and  Winchester, 
Glastonbury  and  Tintagel  occupy  the  memory,  not  Lon- 
don. In  history  we  never  hear  of  London  at  all  as  Lon- 
don until  sixty  years  after  Christ ;  we  have  but  few  and 
indecisive  details  respecting  it  during  the  period  of  Roman 
occupation,  fewer  during  the  earlier  occupation  of  the 
Saxons.  It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century — till, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  thousand  years  ago — that  the  regu- 
lar unbroken  secular  history  of  London  begins.  Before 
this  the  historian  is  reduced  partly  to  a  thrifty  collection 
of  the  rare  notices  that  do  exist,  partly  to  a  painful,  and 
to  a  great  extent  conjectural,  restoration  of  probabilities, 
by  the  aid  of  geology,  archaeology,  and  otherwise. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  site  of  London  as  it  must 
have  been  2,000  years  ago  explains  why  this  site  should 
have  been  chosen  for  habitation,  and  therefore  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  chosen.  The  Thames  was  narrower 
at  what  is  now  London  Bridge  than  it  was  at  any  place 
below  or  for  a  considerable  distance  above  it ;  it  was 
shallower  at  what  is  now  Westminster  Bridge  than  it  was 
for  miles  above  or  at  any  place  below.  The  one  place 
was  the  most  suitable  for  crossing  by  a  bridge  or  a  raft; 
the  other  for  crossing  by  a  ford.  But  London  proper  had 
advantages  which  Westminster  proper  had  not,  besides 
being  nearer  the  sea.  The  high  ground  occupied  by  the 
city  was  not  only  more  extensive  and  more  defensible 
than  the  Isle  of  Thorney ;  it  was  more  extensive  and  more 
defensible  than  any  other  site*  where  the  river  could  be 
easily  crossed  and  commanded.  Before  Roman  London 
we  indeed  know  nothing,  for  there  are  no  documents  to 
tell  us,  and  the  habits  of  the  Britons  were  not  such  as  to 
leave  durable  marks  of  habitation.  That  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  by  Cresar  proves,  indeed,  nothing  either 
way ;  for  Caesar,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty,  did  not  come 
near  the  place,  and  the  legends  of  his  connection  with  it 
are  baseless.  But  the  Londinium  of  the  seventh  decade 
of  the  first  century  cannot  have  become,  as  Tacitus  says 
it  was,  max 1 me  celeb  re  copia  negotiaiomm  et  commeatuum 
in  a  day,  and  the  advantages  which  originally  brought  it 
into  existence  are  not  likely  to  have  allowed  much  time 
to  elapse  before  it  in  some  means  recovered  Boadicea's 
revenge.  But  it  was  not  for  a  long  time  a  place  of  any 
importance  as  a  fortification,  and  when  the  Romans 
came  to  fortify  it,  they  did  so  at  first  only  on  a  very  small 
scale. — The  Quarterly  Revieiv. 


A  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Martin  of  the  Salpetriere, 
Paris,  has  made  a  series  of  observations,  stretching  over 
a  number  of  years,  on  nervous  affection  among  the 
children  of  alcoholic  drinkers.  In  eighty-three  families 
in  which  one  or  more  members  showed  nervous  excita- 
bility traceable  to  alcoholic  origin,  there  were  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  children.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  eight, 
more  than  a  quarter,  had  convulsions;  and,  in  the  year 
1874,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  dead,  two  hun- 
drea  and  forty-one  were  still  alive,  but  eighty-four,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  survivors,  were  epileptic. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA. 

Called  Back  has  had  its  second  week  of  success 
at  the  Baldwin.  The  public  care  nothing  for 
criticism.  The  critic  may  assert  that  Called 
Back  is  a  badly  written  drama,  but  the  public 
will  go  and  see  it,  and  accord  it  tumultuous 
applause.  The  public,  moreover,  continues  to 
enjoy  the  play,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pany which  is  performing  it  has  not  the  superior 
dramatic  strength  necessary  for  its  proper  ren- 
dering. The  actors  who  have  it  in  hand  are 
subordinated  to  the  school  of  conventionalism. 
They  are,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Osborne, 
without  creative  power.  They  give  us  always 
the  same  laugh,  the  same  way  of  weeping,  the 
same  intonations,  the  same  gestures.  There  is 
an  absence  of  individuality — of  the  power  to  cre- 
ate parts,  which  is  the  artist's  power. 

The  Private  Secretary  will  be  the  next  attrac- 
tion at  this  theater.  It  is  a  farce  in  three  acts, 
abounding  in  complications,  which  arise  from 
the  desire  of  "Mr.  Cattermole"  to  have  his 
nephew,  "Douglas,"  sow  his  wild  oats.  This 
he  at  once  pretends  to  do.  He  is  inspired  with 
the  happy  thought  of  entering  the  house  of 
"Mr.  Marsland,"  where  he  impersonates  the  pri- 
vate secretary  already  engaged.  He  makes  it 
his  business  to  accidentally  fall  in  love  with  the 
first  pretty  girl  he  finds  in  the  establishment. 
In  sowing  his  wild  oats  he  comes  in  contact 
with  various  female  members  ot  the  family,  one 
of  whom  is  a  spinster,  whose  sensitive  soul 
yearns  for  spiritual  manifestations.  When  the 
private  secretary  arrives  he  is  forced  to  perform 
the  part  of  a  medium — not,  however,  with  any 
clearness  as  to  his  function.  The  excitement 
and  absurdities  of  this  particular  scene  set  the 
house  in  great  turmoil.  The  private  secretary 
doubts  his  own  sanity.  Everything  is  at  cross 
purposes;  all  are  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of 
contradictions  and  misunderstanding. 

The  Red  Pocketbook  has  continued  its  second 
week  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  The  play  is 
full  of  sensational  effects.  Mr.  Charles  Kelly 
will  be  the  recipient  of  a  benefit  at  this  theater 
on  Monday  night.  Belphegor,  or,  The  Mounte- 
bank, will  be  produced. 

Crawled  Back,  by  Charley  Reed,  at  the  Emer- 
son, has  made  a  furore.  He  personates  "  Macca- 
ri,"  who  in  this  parody  becomes  a  tamale  man. 
Carroll  Johnson  and  Elwood  contribute  with 
their  talent  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  audi- 
ence. Next  week  the  programme  will  be  changed 
again,  and  will  include  the  first  appearance  of 
Len  Shilito. 

MUSIC. 

Joseffy  is  a  pianist  of  a  reputation  higher  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  In  Vienna  (the  great- 
est artistic  center  of  the  world  for  what  concerns 
piano-playing)  the  critics  styled  him  '  a  pianist 
who  gives  golden  promise  of  future  fame."  In 
San  Francisco  he  is  the  greatest,  the  phenome- 
nal, the  unsurpassable.  What  would  be  said  or 
done  if  Liszt  should  appear  here?  The  same  ex- 
aggeration which  was  lavished  upon  Giannini  is 
now  applied  to  Joseffy.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  great  pianists  who  spread 
their  Promethean  fire  upon  the  civilized  world, 
but  the  names  of  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Sgambati, 
Dvorack,  Saint-Sxns,  Grieg,  Griinfeld,  Lowen- 
stein,  Griin,  Golinclli,  Ritter,  Von  Bulow, 
Scharwenka,  Rucklauf,  ought  to  be  enough  to 
restrain  the  San  Francisco  musical  element  from 
all  exaggeration  in  judging  Joseffy.  He  is  at 
present  a  pianist  who  occupies  a  good  place  in 
the  very  first  rank,  without  being  at  the  head. 
His  perfect  piano-playing  depends  solely  upon 
what  may  be  called  digital  mechanism.  He 
lacks  force,  or  rather  that  power  which  alone 
can  electrify  an  audience.  He  has  the  expression 
derived  more  from  the  fingers  thin  from  the 
heart.  By  practicing  the  fingers  become  limber 
and  elastic,  and  the  ability  to  play  legato  and 
crescendo  passages  is  gained  by  any  one  whose 
patience  to  practice  is  illimitable.  He  ap- 
proaches more  a  Von  Bulow  than  a  Rubinstein. 
Joseffy's  playing  is  the  product  of  reflection.  It 
does  not  warm  us  as  Ket ten's  geniality  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

As  a  composer  (his  compositions  are  limited 
to  piano  pieces),  while  he  showsextravagance  and 
richness  of  pianistic  embellishment,  he  is  want- 
ing in  musical  thoughts,  which  in  his  compo- 
sitions are  of  a  very  limited  value. 

Thus  much  of  him  in  general.  To  examine 
him  in  particular  let  us  follow  the  programme 
performed  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  Irving 
Hall.  Before  going  further,  I  must  remark  that 
during  his  absence  of  about  three  years  Joseffy 
has  made  an  evident  improvement.  His  touch 
is  more  vibrato,  and  his  general  execution  freer 
from  scholastic  pedantry. 

The  Allegro  and  Variazioni  on  a  "  Passa- 
caille"  by  Handel  was  smoothly  but  coldly  ex- 
ecuted. 

Martini's  "Gavotte"  was  perhaps  the  least 
conspicuous.  It  is  an  easy  piece,  mechanically 
speaking,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  play  it  with  a 
certain  cache,  which  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  time  in  which  it  is  executed.  It  was  rather 
too  hurried.  The  last  four  bars  were  altered, 
destroying  thus  its  original  style. 

The  Bach-Taussig  Toccata  and  Fnga  were 
played  in  masterly  style,  especially  the  latter, 
where  wrist  movement  was  beautifully  dis- 
played. 


Pergolesi's  "Aria"  was  executed  delicately. 

"Arietta  di  Balletto,"  by  Gluck- Joseffy,  was 
a  little  gem,  and  two  of  Schubert's  "  Musical 
Movements  "  were  elegantly  given. 

In  Beethoven's  "  Sonata  "  in  F  minor  (op.  57) 
the  Allegro  assai  and  Pin  Allegro  were  boldly 
and  briskly  carried  out.  The  Andante  con 
Afoto  was  rather  monotonous.  There  is  some- 
thing sublime  in  the  development  of  those 
quiet,  measured  strains  of  melodies  and  har- 
monies, but  they  were  not  treated  with  that 
deep  sentiment  which  alone  touches  the  heart. 
The  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  and  Presto  form,  in- 
disputably, the  finest  movement  of  the  "  So- 
nata," and  Joseffy  played  it  with  elevation  of 
style,  and  great  energy. 

The  selections  from  Schubert  were  gracefully 
given. 

The  "  Marcia  Fantastic.!,"  by  Bargicl,  which 
contains  rather  trivial  thought,  was  performed 
in  good  rhythm. 

"Fives  at  Play,"  by  C.  Heyman,  is  a  very 
pianistic  piece — gay  in  movement  and  elegant  in 
style.  It  was  played  superbly.  Here  Joseffy 
showed  his  rare,  velvet  touch,  proving  that  he 
masters  the  piano  better  than  the  forte. 

Chopin  was  represented  by  the  "  Polonaise" 
in  E  flat,  and  the  "Nocturne"  in  D  flat.  The 
"  Polonaise  "  formed  the  apogee  of  Joseffy's 
technique — firm,  even,  reliable,  a  perfect  rain  of 
pearls  gliding  down  silver  wires. 

"The  mill-wheel  dripping  with  diamonds 
In  tlie  golden  sunset  shines," 

can  alone  symbolize  the  exquisite  brilliancy 
and  even,  rhythmic  measures  of  his  clear,  delicate 
touch.  This  was  the  best  feature  of  theevening. 
The  "  Nocturne "  lacked  expression  here  and 
there. 

Joseffy's  own  compositions,  "  Serenata"  and 
"At  the  Spring,"  of  course  were  well  executed. 
These  are  two  quiet  but  elegant  pieces,  the  sec- 
ond preferable  to  the  first. 

Three  selections  from  Liszt  brought  the  con- 
cert to  a  close.  The  "  Spinning  Song,"  from 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  was  given  with  astonish- 
ing mechanism  ;  the  "  Consolation,"  No.  5,  with 
want  of  coloring,  and  the  "  Rapsodie  Hon- 
groise,"  No.  12,  with  that  peculiar  style  which 
Tosefly,  being  himself  Hungarian,  can  so  well  in- 
fuse in  those  waves  of  sounds  of  exhilarating 
rhythm. 

If  passion  could  have  vent  through  the  as- 
tonishing mechanism  of  this  eminent  pianist, 
perfection  would  be  completely  revealed  in  all 
its  splendor;  but  Joseffy  is  young  yet,  and  ex- 
perience Will  surely  place  him  nearer  to  the 
greatest  artists  of  the.  world. 

The  Carleton  company,  at  the  Bush  Street, 
scored  this  week  another  well-deserved  success 
in  The  Merry  War.  The  music,  indeed,  is  far 
from  being  elevated  in  style,  but  the  company 
treats  it  with  such  spirit  that  one  forgets  for  the 
time  its  weakness.  The  performance,  taken  all 
in  all,  is  very  commendable. 

Mr.  Carleton,  with  his  handsome  presence  and 
rich  voice,  carries  out  the  part  of  "  General  Spi- 
nola "  with  easiness  and  elegance,  leaving  the 
most  favorable  impression.  He  sings  a  song, 
composed  by  Major  Darling,  with  much  feeling. 

Miss  Dora  Wiley,  as  "Violetta,"  displays 
some  very  good  vocalization,  showing  an  excel- 
lent school. 

Mrs.  Bartlett-Davis,  as  "Elsa,"  sings  with 
feeling,  and  acts  in  a  very  charming  manner. 

Herr  Gustavo  Adolphi  has  debuted  this  week 
as  the  "Tulip  Planter."  Pie  is  an  excellent 
comedian,  and  sings  in  a  very  acceptable  way. 

R.  Golden  is  another  good  comedian,  and  his 
feminine  affectation  is  highly  amusing. 

The  chorus  is  admirable  for  the  ensemble,  and 
the  orchestra  does  its  duty  in  good  style. 

Solos  and  concerted  pieces  are  every  night  en- 
cored by  a  very  numerous  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. A  conspicuous  feature  ol  the  performance 
is  the  "Silent  Drill,"  which  goes  with  such  pre- 
cision as  to  eclipse  all  the  military  maneuvers  of 
the  Blaine  and  Cleveland  legions.  Miss  Clara 
Wisdom,  the  elegant  Captain,  deserves  to  be 
made,  ipso  facto.  Colonel. 

The  Carleton  company  announce  Fra  Diavolo 
for  next  week. 

The  Call  of  the  21st  instant,  speaking  about 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  says  that  "  It  is  the 
intention  of  its  members  shortly  to  incorporate 
and  become  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of 
the  city."  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  to  know 
that  my  suggestion  has  not  been  thrown  away. 

De  Vivo  has  formed  a  company,  consisting 
of  Signora  Godini,  Zepilli,  Haldanza,  Villani 
and  others,  to  give  concerts  and  opera  in  the 
interior.  Miss  Eno  Wadsworth  will  be  the  ac- 
companyist.  Before  leaving  the  city  they  intend 
to  produce  tbe  comia  opera,  Don  Pasquale. 

Ego. 

DIMINISHED  S EV K.NT IIS. 

Pinafore  has  been  hissed  in  Dublin. 

The  Pirates  of  Penzance  will  be  the  next  at- 
traction at  the  Tivoli. 

Gayarre,  the  operatic  tenor,  has  married  an 
heiress,  and  will,  it  is  said,  now  quit  the  stage. 

Emerson  intends  to  open  at  the  Hush  Street 
Theater  with  a  strong  minstrel  company  on  the 
17th  of  November. 

Ristori's  Chicago  engagement  begins  Novem- 
ber 17th.  She  will  play  at  the  Haverly,  and  open 
in  Marie  A  ntoinette. 

Miss  Ada  Ward,  at  present  in  London,  will 
arrive  in  this  country  in  December,  to  play  a 
starring  engagement. 


Joseffy  will  give  his  last  recital  at  Irving  Hall 
this  afternoon,  assisted  by  the  orchestra  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society. 

Eflie  Fllsler  has  in  preparation  Ciprico's  play, 
A  Daughter  of  Nature,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
produced  at  the  Baldwin. 

Mile.  Fouquet,  formerly  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
Paris,  has  relumed  to  that  capital  from  a  long 
professional  tour  in  America. 

Jeffreys-Lewis  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  under- 
take a  second  starring  tour  in  Australia.  Her 
last  venture  was  utterly  unsuccessful. 

fohanr)  Strauss  is  said  to  have  accepted  a  call 
from  St.  Petersburg,  where  this  popular  com- 
poser is  toconduct  the  concerts  nort  season. 

The  Orchestral  Union,  Mr.  Toepke,  Director, 

fives  the  first  concert  of  the  sixth  series  at 
letropolitan  Hall  on  Monday  evening  next. 
The  latest  novelty  produced  with  success  at 
the  Teatro  Alfieri,  Turin,  has  been  the  comic 
opera,  Donna  Ines;  music  by  Luigino  Ricci. 

Kapellmeister  l'leininger  has  been  intrusted 
by  the  heirs  of  Offenbach  with  the  task  of  finish- 
ing the  score  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  left  by  the 
composer. 

Sara  Bernhardt  it  never  without  her  wig, 
and  the  horrible  accusation  is  made  against 
Theo  that  she  wears  somebody  else's  hair  in 
private  life. 

Carl  Froeberg,  comiioser  and  writer  on  the 
theory  of  music,  died  a  short  time  since,  at 
Westerwick,  Sweden.  He  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm in  1812. 

Gounod  has  completed  an  oratorio,  Mors  et 
l  ita,  a  sequel  to  his  Redemption.  The  new 
work  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival of  next  year. 

After  her  experience  with  Australia,  Jeffreys- 
Lewis  writes  that  America  is  good  enough  for 
her,  and  she  is  coining  back  to  us  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

Herr  Hermann  Csillag,  formerly  member  of 
the  orchestra  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House, 
Vienna,  is  appointed  leader  at  the  Court 
Theater,  Mannheim. 

Mile.  Tremelli  is  engaged  from  October  to 
April  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  Paris,  and 
will  sing  in  French  the  principal  part  in  Sal- 
vayre's  Richard  III. 

The  Cambiaggio  opera  troupe,  now  called  the 
Milan  opera  company,  opened  in  New  Vork 
Tuesday  last,  in  Aula,  achieving  a  most  emphatic 
and  unqualified  success. 

Lotta's  popularity  with  the  New  Vork  public 
has  been  fully  demonstrated  at  Daly's  Theater 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  by  the  business  that 
has  been  done  at  that  house. 

Rose  Coghlan  is  to  join  the  Wallack  company 
when  it  appears  at  the  Haverly,  Chicago.  Miss 
Eyre  will  remain  in  the  organization  as  long  as 
she  is  permitted  to  do  so  in  peace. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  Wesley 
Sisson,  business  manager  of  the  Madison  Square 
Theater,  New  Vork,  is  to  cast  his  fortunes  with 
the  Lyceum  Theater  management. 

At  the  request  of  the  Japanese  government, 
the  P'rench  Minister  of  War  has  sent  Leroux, 
band-master  of  the  78th  French  regiment  of  the 
line,  to  organize  the  bands  of  the  Japanese  army. 

'The  Carnival  concerts  to  take  place  at  the  Pa- 
vilion, for  the  benefit  of  our  six  charitable  so- 
cieties, are  to  be  artistic  affairs.  On  one  of  the 
evenings  a  fancy-dress  ball  for  children  will  be 
given. 

The  Glenny  version  of  Called  Back,  with  Mr. 
William  Harris,  Mr.  Lewis  Morrison,  and  Miss 
Rose  Wood,  who  are  to  star  it  through  the  coun- 
try, was  recently  produced  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Colonel  Mapleson  has  secured  Patti  and  Scal- 
chi,  the  new  tenor  Cardinilli,  and  two  other 
artists,  for  the  coming  season  in  New  Vork. 
His  troupe  will  open  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
November  10th. 

'There  are  so  many  skin  managers  in  Russia 
that  the  government  has  had  to  enter  the  field, 
and  make  a  law  that  no  theatrical  company  shall 
be  made  up  without  a  month's  salaries  being  put 
up  with  the  police. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Hans  Von  Bulow,  the 
Meiningcn  Court  Orchestra  is  going  on  a 
concert  tournee,  beginning  at  Neustadt,  Novem- 
ber 2d,  and  closing  the  series  of  thirty  con- 
certs at  Pesth,  December  3d. 

'The  English  version  of  Mtfistofele  was  pro- 
duced with  great  success  at  Dublin,  recently. 
Madame.  Marie  Roze  was  "Margaret,"  Miss 
Burton  "Martha,"  Mr.  McGuckin  "Faust," 
and  Mr.  Ludwig  "  Mefistofele." 

Henry  Irving  and  Miss  'Terry  opened  their  en- 
gagement in  Boston,  Monday,  October  20th,  in 
Hamlet.  Most  of  the  plays  presented  here  last 
season  will  be  given  again,  and  in  addition, 
Twelfth  Might  will  be  presented. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  added  Serge  Panine  to  her 
repertory,  the  purchase  of  the  play  being  made 
through  Mr.  Abbey.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  Mrs.  Langtry  wants  with  a  play  that  has 
already  been  a  failure  in  both  New  York  and 
London. 

The  cost  of  M.  Sardou's  new  play  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin  'Theater  is  estimated  at  300,000 
francs,  and  Sara  Bernhardt  predicts  that  she  will 
reach  artistically  higher  in  Theodora  than  ever 
before,  and  throw  into  the  shade  of  oblivion 
"  'Pontes  les  grandeurs  du  monde  des  Theatres." 

Mrs.  Langtry  sails  from  Liverpool  for  New 
Vork  about  January  jth,  and  plays  a  season  of 
ten  weeks  in  New  York,  and  about  fourteen 
weeks  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  other  large  cities.  In  addition 
to//  Wife's  Peril  and  Galatea,  two  new  plays 
will  be  added  to  the  Lily's  repertory. 

Anton  Rubcnstcin  has  been  in  Leipzig,  giving 
two  concerts  to  the  most  wildly  enthusiastic 
audiences  imaginable.  They  idolize  him  there. 
At  one  of  these  concerts  he  played  no  less  than 
seventeen  numbers,  among  which  were  Beethov- 
en's "  Sonata  in  C,"  op.  53;  Chopin's  "  F  minor 
Fantaisie"  and  the  "C  minor  Fantaisie"  of 
Schumann. 


Mr.  'Thomas  W.  Keene,  the  traged 
just  closed  what  is  regarded  as  a  most  n 
hie  two  weeks' engagement  in  Chicago,  nuue 
the  receipts  of  the  second  week  came  within  a 
fraction  of  $10,000.  This  showing  is  pretty 
nearly  40  per  cent  above  any  amount  ever  before 
taken  by  Mr.  Keene  in  Chicago.  The  engage- 
ment was  played  at  Haverly's  Theater. 

'The  work  on  and  in  connection  with  the 
Bach  statue  for  Eisenach  is  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward  in  Howald's  foundry,  at  Bruns- 
wick. A  short  lime  since  the  bas-relief — like  the 
statue  itself,  modeled  by  Dondorf — was  success- 
fully cast.  It  represents  Saint  Cecelia  playing 
the  organ,  and  apparently  rapt  in  ecstasy  at 
the  divine  sounds  she  draws  from  the  instru- 
ment. 

Fifty  years  ago  Liszt  was  touring  France,  and 
was  to  perform  in  a  small  inland  town,  but  only 
seven  people  were  in  the  auditorium.  Liszt, 
nothing  daunted,  mounted  the  platform  with  a 
bland  smile  on  his  face,  and,  bowing  suavely  to 
the  empty  benches,  said:  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, this  is  a  most  uncomfortable  hall;  there- 
fore, if  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  have 
the  piano  taken  to  the  hotel  where  I  am  staying, 
and  there,  where  we  shall  all  be  much  more  at 
our  ease.  I  will  play  through  the  programme." 
'The  proposal  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  the 
seven  guests,  who  adjourned  to  the  hotel,  where 
he  not  only  went  through  the  entire  programme 
but  afterwards  pressed  his  audience  to  partake 
of  a  slight  but  recherche  supper  he  had  ordered 
for  them.  Next  evening,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
second  concert,  the  hall  was  full  to  suffocation. 


SaNDFORD  &  SUBLETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 


Dr.  Royvei.i.'s  Fire  ok  Life,  $1,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 

$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co.,  316  Pine  street. 


A  NEW  PRIVATE  HOTEL. 


On  the  first  of  July,  "  The  Berkshire,"  anew 
boarding-house,  or  rather  private  hotel,  was 
formally  opened.  The  house  is  on  Jones  street, 
near  Post,  and  is  magnificently  equipped  in 
every  respect.  The  house  contains  one  hundred 
and  forty  rooms,  and  the  architect  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  designs.  The  rooms  are 
all  well  lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
house  has  all  of  the  modern  improvements  of  our 
large  hotels — elevator,  electric  bells,  etc.  A 
large  reading  and  smoking-room  for  gentlemen 
is  one  of  its  conveniences.  'The  house  is  most 
elegantly  furnished  and  the  table  is  unquestion- 
ably equal  to  the  Lest  in  the  city.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing, the  proprietress,  has  had  much  experience, 
which  will  redound  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  her  patrons.  'There  is  no  doubt  that 
"The  Berkshire"  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
leading  private  hotel  of  San  Francisco. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTAHI.1SI  I  I'M)   -   vV.   3D.  1822. 

Capital  G, OOO, OOO  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  30!)  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.  1 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN"    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

OT  the  Skill  and  Geniua 

OF  THB 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Oithn, 
Stay  Lono, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

62T  Open  Evenings 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  RECONSTRUCTED  REBEL. 


George  W.  Cable  writes  as  follows  to  the  November 
Century: 

A  correspondent  in  the  October  number  of  Tlie  Century 
expresses  his  "  profound  regret  and  disappointment  "  that 
in  the  story  of  Doc/or  Sevur  I  should  have  said  to  the 
Northern  soldiers  marching  down  Broadway  in  1X61  that 
their  cause  was  just,  and  that  even  we  of  the  South  can 
now  say  it. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  writer  for  the  manly  courtesy  with 
which  he  takes  his  exception.  A  Southerner  and  a 
Southern  soldier  myself,  I  have  yet  rarely  been  dealt  with 
in  this  generous  manner  by  Southern  writers  dissenting 
from  my  utterances,  and  I  hail  this  as — to  me— the  initial 
voice  of  a  new  and  better  form  of  debate  in  that  South  to 
which  I  belong,  not  only  by  birth  but  by  rearing  and 
affection. 

The  passage  w  hich  has  given  pain  to  Mr.  McKay  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  what  goes  before  and  follows, 
if  its  spirit  is  to  be  pro]>erly  understood.  I  do  not  there, 
and  I  cannot  here,  yield  to  any  one  in  pride  in  our  strug- 
gle, and  in  all  the  noble  men  and  women  who  bore  its 
burdens;  and  it  is  while  expressing  such  feelings  as  these 
that,  turning  to  those  who,  once  our  foes,  are  now  more 
than  ever  our  brethren,  I  gave  to  them  in  turn,  not  a  rep- 
etition of  those  words  of  affection,  too  tender  for  any  but 
our  own  heroes,  but  the  one  word  of  concession  which, 
on  the  plane  we  of  the  South  occupy  to-day,  we  can  speak 
without  abating  by  the  weight  of  a  hair  our  perfect  man- 
hood. Englishmen  do  not  change  their  opinions  so 
readily  as  Americans;  and  yet  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic  soon  conceded  the  justice  of  the  infant 
American  nation's  cause  in  its  w  ar  of  independence  waged 
against  themselves.  Why,  then,  should  I  withhold  my 
acknowledgment  when  I  grasp  in  cordial  reconciliation 
the  hand  of  a  brother  the  justice  of  whose  cause  has  be- 
come my  own  complete  conviction? 

The  right  to  do  this  Mr.  McKay  accords  me,  on  the 
single  condition  that  I  will  consent  to  be  counted  out  of 
"the  South,  the  best  of  it."  He  does  not  even  assert 
that  I  stand  alone  in  this  attitude.  He  merely  insists  that 
"  the  South,  the  best  of  it,"  has  arrived  at  no  such  posi- 
tion. I  think  I  can  answer  the  objection  in  a  word.  He 
and  those  who  think  with  him  are  still  dwelling  on  the 
old  question — I  will  not  say  quibble  to  so  courteous  a 
critic— the  old  question  of  constitutional  rights;  while 
"we  of  the  South" — I  must  insist  upon  the  pronoun — 
have  come  down  to  the  more  radical  question  of  moral 
right  and  wrong.  Allowing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  a 
state,  not  having  in  so  many  words  given  away  its  right  to 
secede,  still  held  that  right  beyond  all  dispute  and  at  its 
own  discretion  (a  doctrine  never  universally  believed  by 
the  South),  still  we  had  no  good  reason  for  exercising  that 
prerogative.  I  need  not  remind  the  gentleman  that  it  was 
exercised  contrary  to  the  belief  and  advice  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Southern  men.  That  doubtful  doctrine 
was  not  our  cause.  If  the  gentleman  is  a  young  man,  I 
pray  him  to  leave  the  preaching  of  that  delusion  to  the 
venerable  ex-President  of  the  Confederate  States,  it  was 
only  the  ground  upon  which  some  of  our  Southern  politi- 
cal advisers  cast  up  the  defenses  behind  which  our  actual 
cause  lay  fortified.  Our  real  cause — the  motive — was  no 
intricate  question.  A  President  was  elected  lawfully  by 
a  party  that  believed  simply  what  virtually  the  whole  in- 
telligence of  the  South  now  admits,  viz.,  that  African 
slavery — the  existence  of  which  was  originally  the  fault  of 
the  whole  nation — was  an  error  in  its  every  aspect,  and 
was  cursing  the  whole  land.  And  we  chose  the  risks  of 
war  rather  than  in  any  manner  to  jeopardize  an  institution 
which  we  have  since  learned  to  execrate. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  a  personal  aquaintance,  also 
an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  asking  me  to  explain  the  utter- 
ance that  has  given  annoyance  to  Mr.  McKay,  presently 
conceded  that  the  success  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
fought  faithfully  and  gallantly — so  far  as  the  fight  was  for 
them — would  have  been  ruinous,  and  that  the  best  found- 
ed and  protoundest  cause  of  rejoicing  in  the  Southern 
heart  to-day  is  that,  even  at  such  cost,  we  were  saved 
from  the  ruin  of  secession.  Now,  we  may  take  our 
choice:  Was  it  a  war  for  slavery?  We  all  know  now 
that  slavery  was  wrong.  Was  it  a  war  for  the  right  of  se- 
cession? How  can  a  principle  that  is  ruinous  be  right? 
Nay,  sir;  we  thank  no  man  for  buffets;  we  make  no  pre- 
tense of  humility;  but  before  an  issue  where  both  sides 
could  be  brave  and  conscientious,  and  yet  each  be  wrong 
in  many  words  and  acts;  but  where,  as  to  the  ultimate 
question,  both  could  not  be  right;  with  the  verdict  of 
the  w  hole  enlightened  world  against  us,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  maintain  that  in  the  fullest  stature  of  human 
dignity  we  can  stand  up  and  say  our  brethren — no  longer 
our  adverseries — "  Time  has  taught  us  you  were  right." 

"And  yet  "—I  conclude  w  ith  the  same  words  of  tender 
remembrance  that  follow  the  challenged  passage  in  my 
story — 

'And  yet — and  yet,  we  cannot  forget  ' 

And  we  would  not ! " 


"  Why  this  sadness,  Henry? "  she  asked  across  the  cosy 
tea-table  the  other  evening. 
"  Nellie,  orepare  yourself  to  hear  bad  news." 
"  W— what  is  it?" 

"I— I  " 

"Oh,  Henry!" 
"  I  have  failed!" 
"No!" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 
"  Eor  how  much? " 
"  For  $50,000." 

"  ( )h,  I'm  so  glad,  glad,  glad!  I  am,  of  course,  a  pre- 
ferred creditor  for  at  least  $49,000  of  it,  and  we'll  have  a 
home  of  our  own,  and  we'll  furnish  it  in  the  cosiest 
manner,  and  ma  shall  come  and  live  with  us,  and — and — 
oh!  what  a  dear  good  husband  you  are!" — Wall  Street 
.Veios. 


AN  APRIL  VIOLET. 


Under  the  larch,  with  its  tassels  wet, 
While  the  early  sunbeams  lingered  yet 
In  the  rosy  dawn,  my  love  I  met. 

Under  the  larch,  when  the  sun  was  set, 
He  came  with  an  April  violet. 
Forty  years — and  I  nave  it  yet. 

Out  of  life,  w  ith  its  fond  regret, 
What  have  love  and  memory  yet? 
Only  an  April  violet. 


THE  AWAKENING. 


BY  GEORGE  LIPSHER. 


Love  lulled  my  soul  to  sleep — Elysian  sleep! 

And  brought  me  dreams  of  never-ending  bliss. 
My  love  so  sacred  was,  and  deep — so  deep! 

And  yet  there's  nothing  left  to  me  but  this: 
A  letter,  calm  and  cold,  to  burn  or  keep. 

I've  felt  a  fear  within  my  heart — my  heart, 
That  beat  alone  for  her— for  many  days: 

A  fear  that  fate  would  bid  us  part— us  part, 
And  walk  life's  path  in  widely  different  ways. 
•  So  doubt  sometimes  life's  fondest  hope  betrays. 


LOST  LOVE. 


[By  the  author  of  "  Nineteen  Romances  of  the  Century,"  "  Is  Death  Worth 
Dying,"  ''A  Dialogue  of  Human  Misery,"  et  cetera.) 

On  a  rustic  seat  in  a  dewy  garden,  where  only  the  whir- 
ing  insects  and  rasping  katydids  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  Sybil  Pennyroyal  and  Adelbert  Worthington  sat 
beneath  a  brooding  shade  tree,  through  which  the  silver 
moon  sifted  its  soft  light. 

"  Why  so  sad,  Adelbert?"  said  Sybil,  as  she  leaned  for- 
ward with  a  look  of  unutterable  yearning  in  her  deep 
gray  eyes,  and  laid  her  lily  hand  on  his  shoulder.  _ 

"I  know  not  love,"  said  Adelbert  with  drooping  eye- 
lids, and  a  sigh  that  betokened  a  dreamy  sense  of  pain, 
"  whether  the  seat  of  my  melancholy  is  in  the  ganglionic 
system,  or  whether  its  ovules  are  generated  in  what  Kant, 
for  the  w  ant  of  a  better  name  to  represent  the  snuffing  out 
of  the  inner  light  whereby  we  comprehend  the  nature  of 
things,  calls  the  '  asphyxied '  soul." 

The  sigh  that  escaped  his  wan  lips  caused  a  trembling 
autumn  leaf  to  flutter  from  the  bough  over  their  heads 
and  fall  in  Sybil's  lap. 

With  a  sympathetic  sigh  which  expressed  her  own  mind's 
unrest,  Sybil  brushed  the  leaf  aside  and  gazed  absently 
through  the  quivering  moonlight  into  the  hazy  distance, 
while  a  pearly  tear,  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
dew  -drop,  although  the  mist  was  falling,  slowly  trickled 
dow  n  her  pale  face. 

"  O  Adelbert,"  she  murmured,  in  soft  tremolo,  "  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you  so  disconsolate.  It  makes  me  almost 
distrust  your  love  for  me;  for  why  should  love  make  one 
so  sad? ' 

"  Love?"  echoed  Adelbert,  with  an  almost  pitiful  em- 
phasis, as  if  he  failed  to  comprehend  the  word.  "  Love, 
Sybil?"  and  he  tenderly  twined  his  taper  fingers  in  her 
raven  hair.    "Ah,  Sybil,  how  little  we  know  what  love 

is!" 

"Are  you  not  well,  Adelbert?  " 

"I  am  extremely  well,  dear,"  he  replied,  adjusting  his 
chest  protector.  "  But  list  to  me,  Sybil,  ere  I  go  hence. 
The  soul,  which  contains  the  lost  literature  of  the  mind, 
is  also  a  picture  gallery  wherein  photographs  of  our  loved 
ones  are  preserved,  together  with  images  of  such  objects 
as  excited  the  affections  eons  ago.  When  these  images 
are  blended  into  a  generic  whole,  it  is  only  by  exercising 
the  visualizing  instinct,  whose  range,  Francis  (ialton  says, 
lies  between  perfection  and  nothingness,  that  the  soul 
selects  the  portrait  of  its  counterpart  with  which  it  must 
enter  into  close  affinity  before  it  can  realize  the  thing  we 
call  love ! " 

Stooping  over  to  shake  a  little  green  worm  from  the 
hem  of  Sybil's  lustrous  robe  of  mauve  satin,  Adelbert  con- 
tinued, with  an  effort  of  self-composure,  while  the  night- 
ingales stopped  their  singing  to  listen  to  the  sweet  cadences 
of  his  rich  voice : 

"  The  visualizing  instinct  is  rare  in  such  poetic  natures 
as  mine.  In  a  sacramental  calm,  like  a  sensitive  musical 
instrument  which  vibrates  at  the  slightest  touch,  my  soul 
is  en  rapport  with  the  sweet  influences  of  the  present  and 
the  dreamy  past.  But  ere  my  heart-strings  cease  to  vibrate 
with  the  music  of  unheard  symphonies  exerted  by  fair 
women  in  the  long  ago,  whose  memory  now  agitates  my 
soul,  the  low-voiced  accents  of  another — it  may  be  the 
silent  influences  of  your  own  sweet  face — sweep  the  ten- 
der chords;  and,  mirabile  dicta!  the  melodic  phrases  of 
the  soul  are  blurred,  until  they  become  an  inharmonious 
cacophony  of  vague  sounds.  And  one  by  one  the  ideals 
which  I  vainly  consider  a  part  of  my  existence,  and  weave 
into  the  fabric  of  my  dreams,  tade  away,  and  leave  me 
naught  but  sad  thoughts  and  a  dreary  emptiness  of  feel- 
ing— a  phantasmal  desolation  w  hich  prefigures  the  eclipse 
of  love." 

Adelbert,  swaying  with  emotion,  let  his  head  fall  be- 
tween his  knees  and  gave  vent  to  his  grief  in  a  sonata 
appassionata  of  sobs  and  sighs. 

The  skeleton  eye-glasses,  which  were  lightly  perched  on 
his  nose,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  right  lens,  striking  a 
pebble,  was  shattered  into  fragments. 

Suddenly  Sybil  put  forth  a  white  arm.  "  Here,  Adel- 
bert," she  said,  shaking  two  little  white  pellets  from  a 
small  phial  which  she  had  industriously  sought  for  in  her 
chatelaine  bag,  "  take  these;  you  will  feel  better  in  the 
morning." 

She  knew  his  moods. 

The  moon  hung  low  in  the  sky.  A  faint  breeze,  odor- 
ous with  the  balm  of  oleanders,  rustled  the  leaves  over- 
head. Then  Adelbert  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  kissing 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  Sybil,  disappeared  like  a  noiseless 
shadow  in  the  gloom. 


Soon  she  heard  the  faint  dip  of  oars  in  the  lake;  and  as 
the  silky  pale  moon  with  a  mournful  look  of  tenderness 
and  regret  sank  beneath  the  shaggy  hills,  she  picked  up 
her  copy  of  Plato,  readjusted  her  back  hair,  and  moved 
silently,  like  a  mysterious  Hamadryad  in  a  trance,  to  her 
vine-clad  boudoir. — Life. 


A  SENSATION  IN  DRESDEN. 


According  to  Eli  Perkins,  the  most  expensive  thing, 
and  the  hardest  thing  to  get  in  Europe,  is  pure  water. 
One  day,  in  the  Bon  Marche,  in  Paris,  he  writes,  where 
they  employ  at  least  two  hundred  clerks,  my  w  ife,  who 
was  making  purchases,  asked  the  clerk  to  be  kind  enough 
to  give  her  a  glass  of  water. 

"A  what?"  he  exclainud,  in  utter  amazement. 

"A  glass  of  water — plain,  wet  water,"  repeated  my 
wife. 

"  There  isn't  such  a  thing  in  the  store,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Put  in  this  great  store  what  do  you  do  when  you  get 
thirsty?"  asked  my  wife. 

"  Why,  we  wait  till  noon  or  night  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
wine." 

But  if  it  is  hard  to  get  a  glass  of  water  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland or  Germany  to  drink,  how*  much  harder  is  it  to 
get  enough  tor  a  bath.  The  idea  of  water  enough  to 
bathe  in  all  over  sets  them  wild.  At  Dresden,  the  boast- 
ed art -center  of  Europe,  my  wife  wanted  a  hot  bath.  In 
America,  when  a  guest  wants  a  hot  bath  he  rings  for  the 
chambermaid,  turns  on  the  hot  water,  takes  it,  and  finds 
twenty-five  cents  charged  for  it  in  his  bill.  Well,  I  went 
dow  n  to  the  office  and  saw  the  clerk  about  it.  He  seem- 
ed half  dazed  at  the  idea  of  a  bath,  and  went  off  to  see 
the  proprietor.  The  proprietor  came  puffing  back  to  the 
office  and  asked  me  w  hat  I  wanted. 

"  My  wife  wants  a  bath,"  I  said. 

"All  over — bath  all  over?  "  he  gasped. 

"  Yes,  all  over,  in  hot  water." 

"Hot  water— hot  water  all  over — mein  Gott  im  Him- 
inel!"  he  exclaimed,  throw  ing  up  his  hands. 

"  Yes,  a  hot-water  bath,"  I  said;  "  tell  the  girl  to  turn 
on  the  hot  and  cold  water." 

"But  there  isn't  any  hot  water,"  said  the  landlord; 
"  we'll  have  to  send  a  commissioner  to  the  bath-house  on 
Frederick  strasse  and  have  it  sent  here." 

I  went  up  to  the  room  and  awaited  results.  The  hotel 
was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  a  great  event  to  take  a  bath  in  ■ 
Dresden,  and  I've  experienced  the  same  trouble  and  sur- 
prise in  Perlin  and  Cologne.  After  waiting  an  hour  there 
was  a  great  noise  and  clatter  in  the  hall.  Pretty  soon  a 
man  and  his  wife  came  to  the  door.  They  were  carrying 
something  that  looked  like  a  coffin.  It  proved  to  be  a 
long,  black,  rusty  bath-tub.  They  placed  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Then  they  went  down  two  pairs  of  stairs 
to  a  wagon  standing  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  commenced 
bringing  up  hot  water  in  large  tin  buckets.  This  water 
had  been  heated  at  the  bath-house  a  half  mile  away. 
They  soon  had  the  bath-tub  full,  and  my  wife  took  her 
bath.  Then  the  thing  was  carried  down  stairs  to  the 
wagon  again.   


Speaking  about  winter  resorts,  a  military  friend  of 
mine,  now  in  the  mountains,  writes  me  that  he  wouldn't 
ask  anything  better  than  a  commission  to  take  a  trip  in 
search  of  the  open  Polar  sea.  He  invites  me  to  go,  and 
says  that  if  the  government  will  give  him  100  picked  men 
he  will  go  any  time.  I  thanked  him  for  the  invitation 
and  asked  him  when  he  wanted  his  men  picked,  before 
or  after  the  trip.  It's  well  enough,  I  think,  to  have  these 
little  details  arranged  beforehand,  and  thus  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  hereafter. 

While  I  would  like  well  enough  to  catch  a  few  pickerel 
in  the  open  Polar  sea,  and  breathe  the  crisp,  pure  air  of 
no  degrees  and  no  minutes  longitude  due  west  of  a  given 
point,  I  am  almost  positive  that  I  will  dig  the  clinkersout 
of  a  large  base-burner  this  winter,  and  write  foamy, 
frothy,  sunny,  sootheful  poems  for  the  dying  world. 

While  no  one  would  more  cheerfully  enter  into  the 
giddy  whirl  of  Esquimaux  society,  or  load  his  stomach 
with  cod-liver  oil  and  old  harnesses  and  saddles  with 
vinegar,  in  order  that  he  might  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity 
as  to  whether  the  North  pole  had  a  hot  box  or  not,  yet  I 
shall  not  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  go  this  winter. 

While  few  could  more  joyously  contemplate  a  life 
where  it  would  take  a  ninety-day  note  a  lifetime  to  ma- 
ture, I  am  free  to  say  that  I  would  rather,  at  present, 
climb  a  tall  tree  until  the  payee  gets  by. — Bill  Nye. 


I  have  always,  says  Labouchere,  ranked  Miss  Braddon 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  present  generation. 
When  I  read  a  novel  I  have  no  desire  to  be  instructed  or 
to  be  improved.  I  wish  to  be  amused,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  Miss  Braddon 's  books  which  does  not  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  They  are  sensational ,  as  all  good  sto- 
ries should  be.  They  are  no  reproductions  of  everyday  life; 
the  circumstances  narrated  are  exceptional,  and  yet  the 
details  are  so  well  worked  out  that  the  improbable  is 
made  to  appear  probable.  What,  however,  surprises  me 
is,  that  far  from  her  inventive  powers  fallling  off,  they 
seem  to  expand  with  each  new  novel,  instead  of — as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  writers  of  fiction — all  originality  being 
gradually  absorbed  in  technique  and  mannerisms,  hh- 
mael,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  one  of  her  best  novels. 
The  plot  is  stirring  and  is  skillfully  developed;  the  char- 
acters are  real  men  and  women;  while  the  Paris  of  the 
Second  Empire,  with  its  conspiracies,  its  tawdry  gradeur 
and  its  sub-current  of  misery,  are  hit  off  to  the  life.  Miss 
Braddon's  popularity  as  a  novelist  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to 
the  story-tellers  of  the  dav,  who  bore  us  with  bread-and- 
butter  trash  or  lengthy  disquisitions  between  boys  and 
girls  about  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  who  seem  to 
pride  themselves,  like  the  needy  knife-grinder,  upon  hav- 
ing no  story  to  tell. 


Because  an  actress  is  chic  is  no  sign  that  she  is  a 
chicken.    Quite  the  contrary. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  CIGAR. 


Alone  I  puff  soft  wreaths  of  blue 
That  frame  a  most  delightful  view — 
A  little  library,  with  two 

Together  sitting ; 
A  youth  and  a  girl.    Upon  her  knees 
A  novel  with  a  hero— he's 
A  ghostly  circumstance  to  these 

Quaint  wraps  she's  knitting. 

The  lover  holds  the  worsted,  and 
lust  touches  onr  fair  pinky  hand. 
How  well  her  bright  eyes  understand ! 

For  soon,  unbidden, 
Two  scarlet  lips  begin  to  move 
A  conversation  in  that  groove 
Where  chosen  words  quite  clearly  prove 

The  subject  hidden. 

And  then  the  knitting's  laid  aside; 

The  needle's  dropped;  and  some  sweet  guide 

Leads  both  his  hand  to  haply  hide 

Two  others  whiter. 
I  listen,  and  a  mellow  note 
Slips  through  the  rosy,  rounded  throat; 
I  hear  the  happy  lover  quote 

The  novel's  writer. 

The  writer — ah,  what  kind  fates  come 

To  keep  harsh  criticism  from 

His  little  book  !    Perhaps  'tis  some 
Such  situation — 

A  picture  similar  to  this, 

Portraying  a  brief  spell  of  bliss, 

And  punctuated  with  kiss- 
Interrogation. 

I  see  the  faces  slowly  meet. 

And  shy,  uncertain  glances  greet. 

The  knitting's  fallen  to  her  leet ; 

And  on  his  shoulder 
Her  head  in  golden  glory  lies, 
While,  fathoming  her  lovely  eyes, 
He  reads  the  tenderest  replies — 

Love  growing  bolder. 

But,  while  I  dream  in  idleness, 
And  wonder  whether  she  will  bless 
His  hearing  with  a  whispered  "yes"' — . 

With  drooping  lashes, 
The  picture  fades  from  sight  afar 
As  pales  at  morn  a  silver  star; 
I  seek  the  light  of  my  cigar, 

And  find  but  ashes. 
Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  in  Century. 


THE  PROCESSION  EXPLAINED. 


Wife  ( who  nants  to  learn ).  "  Perhaps  it's  be- 
because  I'm  'only  a  woman,  and  not  intended 
by  nature  to  comprehend  these  larger  things  of 
life,'  as  you  frequently  remind  me,  my  dear;  but 
I  really  wish  you  would  explain  so  that  I  could 
understand  what  earthly  use  it  is  to  anybody  to 
have  these  campaign  clubs,  uniforms,  banners, 
fireworks,  and  hideous  torchlight  processions 
every  night." 

Husband  (who  is  delighted  to  teach).  "That 
is  plain  enough  to  any  one — or  should  be,  my 
love.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  campaign 
machinery,  only  less  important  than  to  have 
candidates  and  parties.  All  these  things  create 
enthusiasm,  and  it  is  enthusiasm  that  wins. 
The  red,  white  and  blue  lights,  the  gorgeous 
trappings,  the  glittering  pageant,  the  bombs 
bursting  in  air,  the  shouts  ol  glad  acclaim — all 
these  go  far  to  settle  the  business.  A  big  torch- 
light procession  that  takes  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  passing  a  given  point  is  a  knock-down  argu- 
ment in  itself— don  t  you  see?" 

"You  mean  it  'nails  campaign  lies,'  as  you 
call  it — shows  that  the  slanders  were  false, 
washes  off  the  mud  thrown  by  miscreant  ma- 
ligncrs,  proves  the  candidate  a  pure  patriot,  con- 
vinces the  intelligent  citizen,  and  so  makes  votes 
for  our  side?  " 

"  Precisely,  my  love.  I  see  you  have  got  that 
point  clearly  enough — a  little  ornate  and  volup- 
tuous, as  it  were,  but  essentially  correct.  It  is 
evident  your  sex  is  getting  educated  up  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  undying  principles  that 
control  the  political  system  of  our  republic." 

[A  resounding  smack.] 

"  We  all  take  pride  in  learning,  now  we  have 
a  candidate  of  our  own,  of  course.  But  there's 
one  minor  point,  n.y  dear,  that  I  wish  you'd 
make  just  a  little  plainer.  You  say  processions 
make  votes?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then  a  parade  of  Plumed  Knights  convinces 
every  one  that  Mr.  Blaine  did  not  write  that 
Morey  letter,  and  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
write  anyhow  " 

"  My  love!  " 

"And  a  crowd  of  men  in  red  caps,  silverplatcd 
capes  and  green  leggins  likewise  convince 
every  one  that  Mr.  Cleveland  never  vetoed  a 
bill,  and  that  he  doesn't  know  a  veto  when  he 
sees  one  " 

"  lulia." 

"And  a  mob  of  men  and  boys  got  up  like  guys 
from  a  western  circus  struck  by  a  cyclone, 
yelling  like  Comanches,  and  a  brass-bancl,  make 
it  plain  as  day  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence 
that  General  Butler  never  stole  a  spoon,  and 
wouldn't  know  a  spoon  if  it  was  stuck  into  his 
mouth  full  of  hot  soup  " 

"Julia  Ann ! !  " 

"And  that  a  lot  of  cranks  dressed  to  resemble 
chain-pumps,  water-coolers,  ice-chests,  reser- 
voirs, hose-carts,  old  oaken  buckets  and  street- 
sprinklers,  perambulating  Broadway  at  mid- 
night, would  settle  it  that  Mr.  St.  John  won't 
have  any  guns  in  his  canvass,  because  they  have 
to  get  'loaded,' and  that  he  wasn't  brought  up 
on  a  bottle  " 

"Julia  Ann  Stebbins!!!  And — oh,  yes,  go 
on!  And  a  woman  who  has  got  the  politics  of 
her  country  down  as  fine  as  you  have  from  her 
cook-book  and  Bazar  ought  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  in  Belva  Lockwood's  Cabinet ;  and  a  crazy- 
quilt  hung  out  for  a  Lockwood  campaign  banner 
snows  the  state  of  mind  of  the  man  who  is  fool 
enough  to  try  and  find  out  what  his  wife  don't 
know  about  Presidential  Elections  in  one 
lesson." 

[A  resounding  bang  of  the  door.l 


"It's  all  ova  with  me."  as  the  unpopular 
actor  remarked  to  a  friend. 


ABSORBED  IN  A  BOOK. 


Judge  Pisistratus  Balvage  is  a  wise  jurist,  a 
polished  man,  and  a  devoted  husband,  but  his 
disposition  to  caper  nimbly  in  close  companion- 
ship with  the  perfumed  cocktail,  and  grasp  with 
the  fervor  of  previous  introduction  the  sour 
toddy  sometimes  relieveshim  of  that  severe  judi- 
cial air  with  which  judges  sometimes  adorn  them- 
selves. One  night  recently,  the  Judge  met  sev- 
eral old  [riends— gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  as 
he  termed  them.  They  grew  mellow  in  endear- 
ing recollection,  and  their  legs  became  so  emo- 
tional that  the  Judge,  upon  starting  home,  dis- 
covered that  it  was  only  in  the  most  wayward 
manner— a  manner  of  unexpected  and  uncertain 
direction— that  he  could  walk.  One  thing  fa- 
vored the  old  fellow.  His  tongue  never  became 
thick;  but  his  eyesight,  alas,  was  at  times  woe- 
fully bad. 

"Got  to  rig  up  something,"  he  mused,  as  he 
pursued  his  scalloped  way  in  the  direction  of 
home.  "Never  fooled  Liza  in  my  life,  but  it 
stands  me  in  hand  to  do  it  this  time.  Let  me 
see.  '1  he  over- work  dodge  won't  win.  I  know 
it  won't  for  I've  tried  it.  The  sick  pretense 
won't  do,  for  who  knows  it  better  than  I?  To 
assume  great  interest  in  the  household  affairs, 
and  to  ask  numerous  questions,  is  useless.  Let 
me  see."  He  stopped  and  leaned  on  a  fence. 
"Ah,  hah!  Believe! got  it .  When  a  drunken  man 
goes  home,  he  never  thinks  of  taking  up  a  book. 
He  wants  to  talk.  Now,  if  I  go  home,  pretend 
to  be  absorbed— absorbed— that's  a  devilish  good 
word!  He,  he,  he!  A  mighty  fine  word.  Haw, 
haw,  haw!  Go  in  and  be  absorbed,  and  with- 
out any  extra  flourishes,  merely  speak  politely — 
yes,  must  speak  politely— and  take  up  a  book, 
be  deeply  absorbed— there's  that  word  again  — 
and  read  until  the  old  lady  drops  off  to  sleep. 
Good.  Good  plan.  Smart  man,  ain't  I,  hah? 
Ain't  I  a  smart  man?  Well,  if  you  don't  think 
so,  hackle  my  flax." 

When  he  reached  home  Mrs.  Balvage,  although 
the  hour  was  late,  sat  in  expectancy  of  his  ar- 
rival. She  spoke  pleasantly  when  he  entered  the 
room. 

"Ah,"  he  mused,  "think  I've  got  you  this 
time.  So  devilish  blind  I  can't  find  a  book. 
Here's  one  on  the  trunk." 

He  sat  down,  and  alter  some  difficulty  opened 
his  book,  and  so  "absorbed"  was  he  that  he  did 
not  know  his  wife  was  looking  at  him  with  con- 
tempt. 

"Pisistratus,  what  are  you  doing?" 
"Very  much  interested  in  this  book,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  What's  the  name  of  the  work?  " 
"  Marm?  " 

"What's  the  name  of  the  book?" 

"Oh,  now,  Liza,  you  ought  to  know.  You've 
seen  it  around  here  for  years,  and  have  doubtless 
read  it  a  dozen  times." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  after  a  long  silence  she 
said : 

"  Why  do  you  want  to.sit  there  holding  that 
old  valise  open,  looking  into  it?" 

"Hah?"  with  much  confusion. 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  intently  into  that  old 
valise?  " 

He  was  overcome,  and,  throwing  down  the 
valise,  he  began  to  blubber. 

"  Nobody  cares  anything  for  me,"  he  whined. 
''The  wile  of  my  bosom  has  deserted  me!  "  with 
a   loud   snuffle.     "  She  used  to  love  me,  but 


now  

Here  he  broke  down  and  sobbed  aloud. 
kansaw  Traveler. 


-Ar- 


The  Irishmen  who  went  up  in  the  hotel  lift, 
without  knowing  what  it  was,  did  not  easily 
recover  from  his  surprise.  He  relates  the  story 
in  this  way:  "I  wint  to  the  hotel,  and  says  I, 
'  Is  Misther  Smith  in,  sorr?'  Says  the  man  w  ith 
the  sojer  cap,  'Will  yez  step  in?'  So  I  steps 
into  the  closet,  and  all  of  a  saddint  he  pulls'  a 
rope,  and — it's  the  truth  I'm  telling  yez — the 
walls  of  the  building  began  runnin'  down  to  the 
cellar.  'Och,  murther!  '  says  I,  '  what'll  become 
of  Bridget  and  the  childer  which  was  left  below 
there?'  Says  the  sojer-cap  man,  'Be  aisy,  sorr. 
They'll  be  all  right  when  yez  come  down.'  '  Come 
down,  is  it?'  says  I.  'And  it  is  no  closet  at  all, 
hut  a  haythenish  balloon  that  yez  got  me  in.  And 
wid  that  the  walls  stopped  stock  still,  and  he 
opened  the  door,  and  there  I  was  wid  the  roof 
just  over  my  head  !  And  by  the  sainted  Molly, 
that's  what  saved  me  from  going  up  to  the 
hivins  intirely." 

It  is  estimated  by  Professor  Gannymore  that 
in  the  United  States,  during  one  season,  62,420 
gallons  of  human  blood  aredrawn  by  mosquitoes. 
In  twenty  years  the  grand  total  amounts  to 
1  248,400  gallons  of  blood — nearly  as  much  as 
was  spilled  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
These  facts  are  alarming.  Just  think,  will  you, 
that  in  one  hundred  years  6,242,000  gallons  of  as 
good  blood  as  this  country  has  ever  produced 
will  have  been  spilled,  without  a  single  point 
having  been  gained. 

The  Colonel,  who  lives  in  the  South,  was  find- 
ing fault  with  Bill,  one  of  his  hands,  for  neglect  of 
work,  and  saying  he  would  have  no  more  preach- 
ing about  the  place;  they  had  too  many  pro- 
tracted meetings  to  attend.  "  Bill  ain't  no 
preacher,"  said  Sam;  "he's  only  a  'zorter." 
"  Well,  what's  the  difference  between  a  preacher 
and  an  exh  orter?  "  "  Why,  you  know,  a  preacher 
he  takes  a  tex',  and  den  he  done  got  to  stick  to 
it.    But  a  'zorter  he  kin  branch." 

Artillery  officer  to  mandarin:  My  lord,  the 
French  ships  are  approaching. 

Mandarin:    Fire  a  cannon  at  them. 

Artillery  officer  to  mandarin:  But  they  are 
still  so  far  off  that  the  ball  will  go  only  half 
way. 

Mandarin:    Then  fire  two  cannons  at  them. 


"Now,  sir,"  observed  the  judge  in  the  divorce 
case,  "  what  have  you  to  say  for_  yourself?  Your 
wife  says  she  caught  you  kissing'  her  maid." 

"  I  am  very  absent-minded."  replied  the  man. 
"  I  thought  she  was  my  wife.  ' 

"And  the  maid— what  did  she  think?" 

"  I  suppose  she  thought  so,  too." 

Cut  on  the  bias—  C-n  Butler. 


REPUBLICAN  TICKET 


NATIONAL. 

President  JAMES  a.  BLAINE 

Vlee  President  ioiisi  a.  LOO  AN 

ELECTORS: 


HENRY  EDGERTON, 
J.  D.  BYERS, 
CHARLES  F.  REED, 
M  ICHAEt  II.  HECHT, 


A.  R.  CONKI.IN, 
J.  B.  REDDICK, 
HORACE  DAY  is, 
CHESTER  ROW  ELI,. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 

First  District   THOMAS  L.  CAROTHERS 

Second  Distrirt  JAMES  A.  LOUTITT 

Third  District  JOSEPH  M<  KENNA 

Fourth  District  WILLIAM  W.  MORROW 

Fifth  District  CHARLES  N.  FELTON 

Sixth  District  H.  II.  MA  R  K  H  AM 

MUNICIPAL. 

Mayor  W.  L.  MERRY 

Sheriff  WM.  PATTERSON 

Auditor  N.  B.  STONE 

Tax  Collector  LUMAN  WADHAM 

County  Clerk  LOUIS  N.  JACOBS 

Superintendent  of  Streets  T.'H AS.  S.  RUGGLES 

Recorder  D.  M.  CASHIN 

Treasurer  JOHN  A.  BAUER 

District  Attor.iey  J.  N.  E.  WILSON 

City  and  County  Attorney  JOHN  LORD  LOVE 

Surveyor  :  C.  S.  TILTON 

Public  Administrator  E.  N.  TOR  R  EY 

Coroner  DR.  W.  M.  LAWLOR 

Superior  Judges  JOHN  HUNT,  D.  J. 

MURPHY,  E.  W.  BLANEY,  L.  E.  PRATT. 
Police  Judges. .  .HALE  RIX,  W.  A.  S.  NICHOLSON 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  ..MEYER  JACOBS,  ETHEL- 
BERT  BURKE.  C.  F.  WOOD,  D.  A.  O'CON- 
NELL,  W.  B.  SMITH. 

SUPERVISORS: 

First  Ward  DR.  JUSTIN  GATES 

Second  Ward  ROBERT  ROY 

Ihird  Ward  DR.  J.  E.  KUNKLER 

Fourth  Ward  J.  E.  ABBOTT 

Fifth  Ward  W.  B.  FAR  WELL 

Sixth  Ward  D.  HICKS 

Seventh  Ward  JAMES  H.  WILLIAMSON 

Eighth  Ward  D.  L  FARNSWORTH 

Ninth  Ward  ALBERT  HEYER 

Tenth  Ward  JAMES  G1LLERAN 

Eleventh  Ward  DANIEL  McMILLAN 

Twelfth  Ward  J  SAMUEL  VALLEAU 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS: 
J.  H.  CULVER,  DAVID  S  TERN, 

C.  W.  BEACH,  J.  F.  ENGLISH, 

GEORGE  T.  SHAW,  IRA  G.  HOITT, 

J.  P.  H.  WENTWORTH,      G.  J.  HOBE, 
THOMAS  O'BRIEN,  A.  C.  DITH MAR, 

C.  T.  DEANE,  EDWARD  POLHTZ. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

SENATORS: 

Ninth  District  (GEORGE  C.  PARKINSON, 

wintn  uistnct   (ON ESTI  PALMIERI. 

Eleventh  District  ■.  

Thirteenth  District...  {fg^f8' 

ASSEMKI.YJIEX: 

Twenty-ninth  District...   JAMES  H.  DALY 

Thirtieth  District  . . . .-  E.  C.  KALBEN 

Thirty-first  District  PETER  DEVENEY 

Thirty-second  District  JOS.  FRANKLIN 

Thirty-third  District  DR.  W.  B.  MAY 

Thirty-fourth  Distrirt   F.  W.  HUSSEY 

Thirty-fifth  District  DR.  N.  T.  WHITCOMB 

Thirty-sixth  District  JOHN  I.AFFERTY 

Thirty -seventh  District  M.  SULLIVAN 

Thirty-eighth  District  W.  B.  HUNT 

Thirty-ninth  District  CHARLES  H.  WARD 

Fortieth  District  JULIUS  BUHLERT 

Foity-first  District  H.  C.  KIREBAUGH 

Forty-second  District  V.  C.  McMURRY,  Jr. 

Forty-third  District  E.  F.  LOUD 

Forty-fourth  District  F.  M.  LOV  ELL 

Forty-fifth  District  H.  K.  McJUNKIN 

Forty-sixth  District  A.  H.  COOK 

Forty-seventh  District  C.  D.  DOUGLASS 

Forty-eighth  District....".  FRANK  FRENCH 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 

w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOli  PRINTEB 
518  Clay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansonie  streets) 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 
310  Sftnsome  Ntrcet, 

San  Francisco. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  Septemher  23d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
tlwayi  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


WM.  L.  MERRY 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  MAYOR. 

J.  N.  E.  WILSON 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE  for 

DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 

JUDGE   OF  SUPERIOR  COURT, 

T.  H.  REARDEN 

Present  Incumbent. 

PETER  HOPKINS 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 

FOR 

SHERIFF 
T.  J.  LOWNEY 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STREETS 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  CONGRESS, 

WM.  W.  MORROW 

Fourth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  CONGRESS, 

CHAS.  N.  FELTON 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  and  PEOPLE'S 
NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 
FOR  SENATOR 

THIRTEENTH  SENATORIAL  DISTRICT, 


A.  CRAIG 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOB 
COUNTY  CLERK, 

JAMES  J.  FLYNN 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
PUBLIC  ADM  IN  ISTK A  TO R , 

PHILIP  A.  ROACH 


FOR  TAX  COLLECTOR, 

LUMAN  WADHAM 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
TAX  COLLECTOR, 

WILLIAM  P.  FROST 
H.  J.  STAFFORD 

REGULAR   DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 


I) 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 


HAS  REMOVED 

From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 

pDVVARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Strbkt, 
Rooms  0  and  frr.  San  Francisco.  C»l 

EDUCATIONAL. 

FILIPPE'S  ACADKMY  OF  LANGUAGES,  es- 
tablished 11.  has  removed  to  more  commodious  and 
pleasant  quarters,  702  Market  St.,  cor  Geary^  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  trench  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving  months 
of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign  Ian- 
guages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice; fjne  library,  and  periodicals  from  Spain  and  France, 
free  10  students. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


FOR  SUPERVISOR  FIRST  WARD, 

DR.  JUSTIN  GATES 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE. 


F.  E.  SUTHERLAND 

CITIZENS'    INDEPENDENT    NOMINEE  FOR 
POLICE  JUSTICE. 


WILLIAM  -I.  UUY.W 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 

FOR  RECORDER 

(Present  Incumpent. 


JAMES  I.  BOLAND 

INDEPENDENT  CITIZEN'S  NOMINEE 

FOR  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 


JAMES  S.  REYNOLDS 


CITIZENS'  INDEPF.NDENT  NOMINEE 


FOR  SUPERVISOR  THIRD  WARD 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
CD    OA  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .-O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Fdton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  .Way  Stations.    I'arlor  Car. 
t~)    O  (~\    P«   M.  (except    Sunday),  Express:  Mt. 

'  •  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cemerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  I.os  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CKl'Z.    Parlor  Car. 
2J_    Ofj    P.  M.,  daily,  fur  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos. 

•  *J  *  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  I  RUZ. 

"ONSto 

on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 


CO*  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
*JP  O  SAN  JOSE, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 
C3  A.  M.t  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 

O.KJKJ  JOSE,  RIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$3  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

$6.00  —  36.30,  27.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  •112.00,  12.30, Ur.oo,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00, 7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  R-  M* 

Eroni  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35.30,  3,6.00,  '$6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
0.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1. 00,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
*i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0*30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 3,5.16,  3.5.46, 
36. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  *f  10.46, 
11.16,  U n.46  A.  M.  12.16,  U12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4. 16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16, 9,16, 1 1. 31 
P.  M. 

({Sundays  excepted.    II Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,   Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     C  O  M  P  A-  N  Y, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  in.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  siimI  HOHGKONO, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghac. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C-  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


Washington,  D.  C,  ) 
March  27,  1883.  ) 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co. : 

I    have  operated  vour  New- 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUN  LAP. 
SiaTweltlh  St  ,N.  W. 


saiviutL  MILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
SS4  Market  Street,  s.  F., 

Established  181(3.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  calf  on 

HAM  S  SAFE  A  MM  K  CO., 

2x1  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LOIMJIXG   Hoi  M 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
M  its  o    k.  ioii>sov  rrop'r. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


J.  W.  EVAH8,  <.  1  M  it  \  1  AGENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTf 
TTTTT ITTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

XT 

TT  hink  of  M  Sunrise,"  11  Sunshine,"  best  uuali  T. 
TT 

TT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T. 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  pun  T. 

XT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T— 
TT        T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  Sunrive  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  **T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  11  one "  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Post  office  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer*,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Vour  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  proceduie  is  almosr  universally  adopted.  We 
recognise  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OK.URA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOVAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  ft  SHERWOOD. 

Proprietors. 


NOTICE 

TO    THE  STOCK-HOI,DF,RS 

OF  TUB 

SPRING  VALLEY 

WATER  WORKS. 


Office  of  the  Spring  V alloy  Water  Works,  516  Califor- 
nia street,  San  Francisco,  September  26,  1884. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  stockholders  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  who  appeared  as  such  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
1884,  that  under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  duly  passed  at  a  meeting  of  said 
Board  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  this  day,  twenty 
thousand  shares  of  the  unissued  stock  of  this  corporation 
will  be  issued  and  sold  to  them,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
share  of  the  new  for  four  shares  of  the  old  so  held  by 
them  respectively  (but  no  fractional  shares  will  be  issued), 
at  and  for  the  price  of  eighty-six  dollars  per  share,  paya- 
ble in  cash  upon  delivery  of  certificate.  Certificates  will 
be  issued  under  this  order  on  and  after  the  first  day  of, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  October,  1884,  and 
to  those  who  are  entitled  to  apply  and  pay  for  the  same 
on  or  befoie  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.  Certificates 
will  he  issued  without  other  charge  than  the  said  eighty* 
six  dollars  per  share  :  but  to  those  who  do  not  so  apply 
and  make  payment  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
interest  will  be  added  to  the  said  purchase  price  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  until  such  payment  is  made. 

Stockholders  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege must  do  so  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

WM.  NORRIS,  Secretary. 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  OUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
III  I  I  M  VN\  BROTHERS  .V  CO., 
Sole  Agents,  m  Front  Strkbt. 


TILES 


OF  FVERV  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  <£  CO.. 

<3<>  3<3>  3'5  •n<l  3'7  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


I  CHI  BAN 


fSEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.) 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THE    PALACE    HOTEL    OF  CHICAGO, 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  WILL   BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


KNABE 


PIANOS!  I  "  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — 

PIANOS!  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

IM  ANOS!     i     A.  E.  BANCROFT  «t  CO. 

I'lANOS!   731  Market  St..  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charm**  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  s  i*.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Bi  knhll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidhll,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Oftlci-  337  Market  Street 

Refl  nery  Pot  rer  o 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  V ice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Pai<l-ti|>  Capital  93,000,000  In  dlolil 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President: 

Geo.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier: 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  L  m'd 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


DUPLEX 


THE  FAMOUS 

The  most  wonderful  Cur- 
ative Agent  In  the  world. 

Full  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Gentleman,  price  Jio.  " 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine  j 

General  Dcbilitv, Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism  i 
Neuralgia,   All  1 1  ■  ftl  I  ft  Diseaseoi 

1 1  14  I  V  II  l)H  I  I  Kidm'vV.r 
UnL  I  nillU  Bladdi  > 

Seminal  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Female  Weakness,  \ 
Sick  Headache,  Insipfent  Catarrh,  lnsipient  Con-  ' 
sumption,  Lame  Back,  and  manv  other  diseases.  I 
■%        a    M      For  particulars  ami  Circulars  addi- 
Krl    I    PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 


sole:  proprietors, 

330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco* 


ALFALFA  FRUITJND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

Tlie   Many  C»reat   Advantage**  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands  $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
qualed  Aktesian  Bbi.t  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit- 
Call  on  MIUEK  A  KJfflJFP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $i  co. 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

38651  m  vii  STREET, 

ORNAMENTAL  ENGRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  F,nameling  executed  to  order. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I'l  NEKAL  DUUBCTOK8, 

ir8  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 


J.  R.  COWEN 


nr.,  D.  H.  SCHUYLBK.  .1 .  w. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia 


j.  w.  POKTKR. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


An  item  is  constantly  appearing  in  the  papers  to  the 
effect  that  Jefferson  Davis  is  the  last  of  his  family,  "  the 
end  of  his  line."  That  is  nothing.  It  might  be  worse. 
The  late  Don  Juan  VVasielewsky  was  the  end  of  his  line, 
too;  albeit  his  "lineal  descent"  was  of  a  somewhat 
abrupt,  not  to  say  disconcerting,  nature.  Requiescat  J. 
D.  It's  something  to  be  "the  end  of  a  line  "without 
stretching  it. 

Watching  a  political  demonstration  lately,  I  overheard 
the  following  colloquy : 

"What  a  big  band  !  Why,  there's  almost  enough  brass 
in  it  to  make  another  candidate!" 

"  Yes ;  they  seem  to  have  all  kinds  of  instruments,  even 
to  hautboys  and  harps.  I  don't  see  any  lyres ;  but  I  sup- 
pose they're  ahead  in  the  speakers'  carriages." 

"  What  the  donnetivette?-  do  the  Democrats  want  to 
hold  on  to  the  municipal  offices  for?  They've  stolen 
everything  in  sight  now." 

"  Yes;  but  there  might  be  an  earthquake  that  will  turn 
up  something  they  haven't  found,  and  they  want  to  be  on 
hand."   

"There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Even  Bob 
Ingersoll  must  admit  that  Ecclesiastes  was  inspired  when 
he  wrote  that.  But  Proverbs  has  said  some  good  things, 
too,  one  of  which  is  :  "  Though  you  bray  a  fool  in  a  mor- 
tar, .  .  .  yet  shall  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him." 
The  relevancy  of  these  condensations  of  wisdom  to  each 
other  may  not  appear;  but  it  consists  in  their  mutual  ap- 
plicability to  the  subject  of  this  paragraph — plagiarism. 
Plaguy-rism  it  should  be  called,  for  a  worse  than  Asiatic 
plague  it  is. 

There  be  a  class  of  readers  who  can  not  go  down  a 
column  without  pouncing  on  their  favorite  game.  They 
are  off  at  once  with  a  view  halloo:  "Stop  thief!  hand 
that  stolen  idea  over  to  Mme.  de  Stacl,  Goethe,  Carlyle, 
or  de  Genlis ! "  Bless  your  simple  soul!  Would  they 
dare  claim  and  keep  it?  No !  They  must  hand  it  back  to 
Horace,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  et  al.;  they,  in  turn,  to  Homer, 
Heriod,  Aristotle,  or  Plato;  and  they  themselves  to 
heaven  knows  what  old  disciple  of  Confucius,  priest  of 
Buddha,  or  expounder  of  the  Vedas. 


The  same  thought  rolls  backward  through  the  cycles, 
and  shall  "  spin  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  time,"  world 
without  end,  amen ! 

Even  the  humble  Francesca  has  been  flattered  by  this 
charge.  My  special  object  of  plunder,  by  some  strange 
poetic  justice,  seems  to  be  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  I  had 
rather  it  were  Julius  Caesar,  "  who  could  both  write  and 
fight,  and  in  both  was  equally  skillful."  Still,  Napoleon 
will  do.  He  was  no  fool,  and  I  don't  doubt  said  a  clever 
thing  now  and  then.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
agreed  with  me,  beforehand — if  he  did. 


Italian,  Goethe  in  German,  Hafiz  in  Persian,  and  "wise 
men  in  all  ages"  in  Greek  and  in  Tuscan,  in  Syriac, 
Chaldaic,  Sanscrit  and  Chinook — through  all  the  tongues, 
living  and  dead,  of  this  world's  great  Babel. 


"  That's  old ! "  cries  the  censor.  Of  course  it's  old !  It 
may  have  been  said  in  Angelese  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
for  aught  we  know.  For,  verily,  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  Yet  there  is  nothing  that  sticks  to  a  fool  like 
foolishness.  And  your  fool  that  you  have  brayed  in  a 
mortar  shall  go  on  braying  about  plagiarism,  while  all  his 
brother  donkeys  kick  up  their  heels  and  join  in  the  chorus 


However  new  to  political  maneuvers  Mrs.  Belva  Block- 
wood's  supporters  may  be,  they  are  certainly  just  the 
ones  to  "  hoop  'em  up." 


An  honest  old  rancher  from  Butte  Creek,  reading  his 
paper  down  at  the  "Rush"  House,  looked  over  his 
spectacles  with  an  air  of  puzzled  bewilderment,  and 
asked : 

"  Is  this  yer  Erie  one  o'  them  hoss  railroads?" 
"Why,  no,  Uncle  Ben.    What  made  you  think  so?" 
"  Wall,  't  seems  to  me  the  papers  are  allays  tellin' 
'bout  waterin'  the  stock." 


An  enthusiastic  teacher  in  one  of  our  country  schools 
had  been  instructing  a  class  in  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween old  style  and  new  style  in  computing  time — adding, 
by  way  of  illustration,  "George  Washington's  birthday  is 
celebrated  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  but  in  the 
registration  of  his  birth  it  would  stand  February  eleventh." 
The  class  seemed  greatly  interested  in  her  explanation  of 
the  discrepancy,  and  at  least  one  did  not  forget  it.  The 
next  day  the  subject  given  out  for  a  composition  was  one 
net  altogether  unknown  in  school  annals,  "  George 
Washington."  One  little  fellow  raised  his  hand  and  in- 
quired if  he  might  make  any  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  previous  day's  lesson.  The  teacher  thought  it  would 
be  in  order ;  and  in  due  time  master  Horatio  marched 
boldly  to  the  front,  to  read  his  little  piece  to  a  throng  of 
interested  visitors.  His  opening  sentence  contained  this 
startling  though  not  wholly  incredible  information : 
"  George  Washington  was  born  on  the  eleventh  of  Febru- 
ary, 1732,  in  the  old  style."  Teacher  and  visitors  made 
one  frantic  effort  to  restrain  their  laughter,  but  it  was 
futile.    "  That  day  he  read  no  more." 


The  young  folks  know  what  they  want  to  say;  but,  to 
the  ears  of  the  older  friends,  their  collocation  is  some- 
times productive  of  considerable  ambiguity.  For  exam- 
ple :  A  youth,  giving  a  pathetic  account  of  the  loss  and 
recovery  of  a  favorite  juvenile  canine,  wrote — "  The  mo- 
ment he  came  in  he  recognized  me  and  the  other  puppy." 


And  not  only  time,  but  tongue,  has  aided  the  repeti- 
tion. What  Shakespeare  has  written  in  English,  Racine 
his.  said  in  French,  Cervantes  in  Spanish,  Boccaccio,  in 


One  of  our  best  known  professors  was  telling  me  of 
some  of  the  fun  incident  to  the  prize-essay  excitement 
aroused  by  Dr.  McDonald's  offer  of  a  medal  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  disquisition  on  "The  Twin  Evils— Tobacco  and 
Intemperance."  One  little  fellow  came  and  asked  tim- 
idly if  the  subject  were  "The  Evil  of  Twins."  The 
professor  is  a  married  man,  and  thought  that  much  might 
be  written  on  that  topic. 


Another  pupil  made  this  telling  point :  "  Any  one  who 
habitually  uses  tobacco  will  have  pains  all  over  his  body 
and  elsewhere." 

Rose  Eytinge  is  reported  as  saying  that  "  journalism  and 
the  theatrical  profession  are  united  by  some  very  tender 
ties."  There  is  a  general  impression  to  that  effect;  but, 
really,  we  hope  Rose  will  not  go  into  details  and  name 
names.  She  should  remember  that  most  editors  have 
wives,  and  that  the  less  said  about  the  tender  ties  that 
unite  journalists  with  the  theatrical  profession,  the  better. 


of  the  shooting  of  a  wife  by  her  husband:  "Following 
her  into  the  parlor,  he  shot  her  in  the  head,  and  afterward 
twice  in  the  kitchen  !  " 

When  a  person  is  shot  in  the  kitchen  it's  all  up  with 
them. 

Between  the  acts  of  the  play  ladies  and  their  escorts, 
being  alike  debarred  the  privilege  of  going  out  to  take  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air  (and  something  to  wash  it  down 
with),  are  driven  to  the  milder  excitement  to  be  found  in 
the  jokes  in  the  columns  of  the  programme.  Last  Mon- 
day evening,  at  the  Baldwin,  the  seat  next  me  was  occupied 
by  a  lady  who  is  devoted  to  the  exhilarating  pastime  of 
guessing  conundrums.  I  heard  her  sigh  despondently, 
as  the  lights  were  turned  off  previous  to  the  ringing  up  of 
the  curtain  on  the  second  act  of  Called  Back.  When, 
after  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  last  scene  and  the  ex- 
citement of  beholding  Frank  Weston  apparently  making 
frantic  efforts  to  see  with  his  teeth,  in  default  of  eyes,  we 
came  down  from  the  somewhat  shaky  heights  of  melo- 
drama and  caught  our  breath  again,  the  sigh  was  ex- 
plained. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Tudge,  turning  to  her,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  that  act? " 

"O  dear!  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  follow  half  of  it. 
The  gas  was  turned  down  just  as  I  had  read  a  conun- 
drum, and  I  was  wondering  the  whole  time  what  on  earth 
the  answer  could  be ! "  

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  a  genuine,  unin- 
tentional, unconscious  Irish  bull.  This  breed  of  cattle 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  broadly  cos- 
mopolitan in  everything  but  the  name.  I  have  corralled 
a  few : 

A  teacher  in  the  flourishing  metropolis  of  Nevada 
county  (Grass  Valley),  wishing  to  hasten  the  process  of 
"  calling  the  roll,"  made  the  somewhat  unreasonable  re- 
quest, "All  who  are  absent  please  to  stand  up  !  " 

And  a  little  later  she  imformcd  her  restless  flock  that 
they  would  not  be  dismissed  until  she  could  hear  perfe<  t 
silence. 

A  young  girl,  whose  bete  noir  was  the  daily  practice  on 
the  piano,  came  bustling  in,  planted  herself  on  the  piano 
stool,  and  then  addressed  the  members  of  the  family  who 
were  in  the  room  :  "  Now,  don't  speak  to  me — not  a  single 
word  !  I  have  half  an  hour  yet  to  practice,  and  only  a 
very  few  minutes  to  do  it  in  ! " 


The  children  do  not  make  all  the  errors  in  syntax.  A 
respectable  Philadelphia  paper  recently  gave  this  account 


Mr.  Longfellow  may  be  correct  in  saying,  "  The 
thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts,"  but  the 
thoughts  of  infancy  are  absolutely  unfathomable.  A 
charming  little  five-year-old,  though  somewhat  spoiled, 
withal,  was  passionately  reproaching  her  mamma  for  not 
loving  her  so  well  as  the  other  children.  In  vain  her 
mother  assured  her  that  she  loved  all  her  little  ones  just 
the  same.  "  No  you  don't,  neither.  You  didn't  even 
come  home  when  I  was  born!  You  told  me  yourself 
that  you  were  in  Europe,  and  you  never  corned  back  for 
more'n  a  year!"  The  contemplation  of  this  prolonged 
maternal  neglect  to  greet  her  advent  into  this  checkered 
existence  was  too  much  for  the  wayward  but  tender  little 
heart,  and  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears  and  sobs,  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted. 

Speaking  of  titled  personages,  we  free  and  equal  Ameri- 
cans are  accused  of  liking  them  a  little  too  well.  But 
the  Democratic  party  can  with  truth  repudiate  the  charge, 
since  the  very  mention  of  the  late  Count  of  Ohio  makes 
them  wild;  and  when  the  Electoral  Count  comes  around 
in  November,  they'll  just  go  home  and  shut  the  door,  and 
not  come  out  for  a  week.  The  Democrats  never  were  so 
opposed  to  Counts  as  they  are  this  year. 


Reading  a  report  of  the  Harvard  Club  celebration,  I 
saw  that  "toasts,  etc.,  were  drunk."  This  struck  me  as 
something  new.  But  it's  a  happy  thought.  "  And  so 
forth  "  is  much  more  delicate  than  mentioning  names, 
particularly  of  such  grave  and  reverend  seigniors  as  the 
Harvard  Alumni,  f  RANCEgCA, 
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THE  SAX  FRANCISCAN. 


MARGUERITE'S  MUSIC-BOX. 


i. 

High  up  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  chain  which  lies  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  stood  a  little  cha- 
let, or  mountain  hut,  where  lived  Antoine  Beauvert,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  Francois  and  Marguerite. 
The  Beauverts  were  very  poor,  but  Antoine  was  a  very 
industrious  man,  and  managed  by  skillful  cultivation  of 
his  little  vineyard  to  raise,  some  years,  a  fine  crop  of 
grapes,  while  in  winter  he  would  sit  all  day  before  the 
cottage  window,  which  looked  down  into  the  valley,  and 
here,  where  the  daylight  shone  brightest  and  lingered 
longest,  he  would  work  busily  away,  making  music-boxes. 

"  It  is  such  a  pity  for  Antoine  that  he  has  a  sickly  wife," 
all  his  neighbors  said  to  one  another;  "a  wife  who  can 
do  nothing  at  all,  but  lies  in  bed  all  day,  to  be  waited 
upon." 

But  Antoine  did  not  think  so.  Every  night  when  he 
retired  he  thanked  God  for  the  blessing  of  home,  wife  and 
children.  He  still  called  them  children,  though  Francois 
was  a  tall  young  man  of  twenty,  and  Marguerite  had  just 
passed  her  eighteenth  birthday.  "  My  good  Jeanne," 
Antoine  was  wont  to  say  to  himself,  "  is  the  best  of  wives. 
Few  men  have  so  much  cause  for  congratulation.  In  all 
the  twelve  years  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  keep  her 
bed  no  one  has  ever  heard  her  complain  of  her  hard  lot. 
As  for  my  children,  there  is  not  their  like  in  the  whole 
canton,  I  venture  to  say.  Where,  indeed,  is  there  another 
daughter  like  Marguerite,  so  dutiful  and  affectionate? 
And  Francois — a  little  self-willed  and  rebellious,  it  is  true, 
but  known  already  as  the  best  wood-carver  for  miles 
around,  and  with  a  talent  for  music  that  will  make  him  a 
famous  man  some  day." 

It  was  true  that  Francois  was  the  most  ingenious  of  all 
the  wood-carvers  who  carried  their  work  to  the  market 
town  for  sale  twice  a  year,  and  though  there  were  many 
older  and  more  experienced  carvers  among  them,  he  was 
sure  to  receive  the  highest  price,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  was  comparatively  untrained. 

"It  is  all  favoritism,"  old  Baptiste  Godin  would  say, 
shaking  his  scanty  white  locks  reprovingly  at  his  grandson, 
the  slow,  good-natured  Jacques.  "  It  stands  to  reason,  I 
say,  that  you,  whose  father  was  the  most  expert  carver  in 
the  canton  in  his  day,  and  whose  father  and  grandfather 
were  carvers  before  him,  should  do  better  work  than  this 
young  upstart,  whose  father  spends  half  his  time  as  a 
vine-dresser  and  the  rest  in  making  music-boxes.  It  is 
his  handsome  face  and  smooth  tongue  that  beguile  the 
money  from  the  close-handed  buyer,  while  your  better 
work  goes  unsold." 

"  Better  or  not,"  retorted  Jacques,  "  I  can  never  sell  my 
carvings  while  his  are  beside  them.  And  where  is  the 
advantage  of  being  descended  from  a  race  of  carvers  if 
one  must  use  the  same  old  patterns  that  have  been  in  use 
for  generations,  while  Francois  disdains  to  use  a  pattern 
that  he  has  not  himself  invented?  He  goes  to  nature  for 
his  models,  and  one  seems  to  see  the  real  ferns  and  lichens 
and  eidelweiss  he  carves  upon  his  boxes.  You  should 
see  the  casse-noix  he  makes !  No  grinning,  hideous  old 
men,  like  those  the  Godins  have  been  carving,  father  and 
son,  for  three  generations,  but  lizards,  griffins.  Oh,  there 
is  no  lack  of  invention,  I  promise  you.' 

"Nature,  indeed!"  replied  old  Baptiste,  wrathfully. 
"  Is  it  more  natural,  then,  that  a  lizard  should  crack  nuts 
with  his  teeth  than  a  man?  And  in  what  part  of  the 
canton  does  he  find  live  griffins  for  models?  You  are  as 
mad  as  the  rest,  Jacques! " 

Jacques  was  right,  however,  in  attributing  the  number 
of  Francois's  customers  to  his  skill  in  designing.  A  cer- 
tain dainty  charm  of  delicacy  and  originality  distinguished 
his  work  among  the  hackneyed  subjects  of  the  competi- 
tors. A  tiny  box  for  holding  a  betrothal  ring  would  be 
covered  with  delicately  carved  blossoms  of  the  eidelweiss. 
A  layet  box,  which  was  to  hold  the  dainty  linen  garments 
of  some  young  mother's  darling,  he  would  ornament  with 
a  background  of  lichens  and  ferns,  with  a  group  of  cherub 
faces  on  the  cover  in  high  relief,  framed  in  with  a  border 
of  rosebuds  and  pansies. 

But  the  best  piece  of  carving  that  Francois  had  yet 
done  was  on  the  case  of  a  music-box  that  he  and  his 
father  had  made  for  Marguerite's  birthday  present. 

"  She  had  so  few  pleasures,"  her  loving  old  father  had 
said,  "  let's  make  her,  Francois,  something  that  will  be 
the  envy  of  the  neighborhood." 

"  Let  me  compose  the  tune  it  is  to  play,"  suggested 
Francois,  "and  then  there  will  not  be  another  like  it  in 
the  whole  world." 

So,  for  many  months  they  secretly  wrought  all  their 
spare  moments  into  it,  and  when  her  18th  birthday  came, 
and  Marguerite  held  the  exquisite,  dainty  little  box  in  her 
hands,  she  was  half-wild  with  delight. 

"  See,  dear  mother,"  she  said,  with  childish  rapture,  as 
she  turned  it  over  and  over,  "  here  is  a  goat's  head  that  is 
surely  that  of  Bebe,  who  follows  me  to  the  pasture  every 
day;  here  are  the  very  grapes  and  tendrils  that  grow  in 
our  vineyard,  but  so  tiny  that  one's  eyes  can  scarcely 
make  them  out ;  this  is  the  tower  of  the  little  chapel 
where  we  go  to  worship  every  Sunday,  and  here  "—with 
a  sudden  blush —  "  is  the  bird's  nest  that  was  built  in  the 
cliff,  and  that  Jacques  risked  his  neck  to  get  for  me,  be- 
cause I  thoughtlessly  expressed  a  wish  for  it.  It  is  half 
hidden  with  lichens  and  eidelweiss,  but  I  should  know 
that  nest  anywhere." 

"  But  you  have  not  heard  it  play  yet,"  said  her  father, 
and  he  wound  it  up  and  set  it  going. 

What  music!  Marguerite  thougnt  she  had  never  heard 
anything  half  so  sweet.  She  held  the  little  box  against 
her  ear,  and  listened  to  its  tinkling  melody  with  delight. 
It  was  like  nothing  she  had  ever  heard,  and  only  those 
who  have  heard  a  certain  composition  of  Schumann's  can 
have  any  idea  of  its  rippling  sweetness. 

"I  can  hear  the  birds,'  she  cried,  "singing  in  the 
vine-branches  at  early  morning,  the  tinkling  of  the  goats' 
bells,  the  plash  of  the  water-drops  when  they  drip  down 
the  cliffs  and  fall  into  the  still,  dark  pool  below.  Now  it 
is  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  pine-trees,  mingled  with 
the  echo  of  the  distant  torrent.  And  now  all  these  sounds  ' 


mingle  into  a  musical  waltz,  and  I  can  almost  see  the 
crowd  of  merry  dancers  at  the  grape-festival.  The  caves 
and  waterfalls  fade  away,  and  the  fountain,  where  the 
sunlight  falls  upon  it  in  broken  shadows;  but  there  are 
merry  couples  swinging  through  the  dance,  their  feet 
beating  time  to  the  music.  I  can  see  Lisette,  with  her 
crimson  bodice  and  her  black  eyes,  half-bold,  half-sorrow- 
ful, and  hear  the  notes  of  the  different  instruments." 

"  Well,"  said  the  mother,  smiling,  "  if  Francois  is  the 
artist  of  the  family,  Marguerite  is  certainly  the  poet,  for 
no  one  but  a  poet  could  hear  all  that  in  one  single  tune." 

Marguerite  blushed  with  modest  pleasure  and  surprise. 
It  was  Francois  who  usually  received  all  the  compli- 
ments. 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  protested.  "  It  is  Francois  who  is 
the  gifted  one ;  my  father  is  the  skillful  artisan  who  has 
wrought  his  inspiration  into  harmony;  and  I — well — I  am 
but  a  girl,  who  can  only  love  you  all,  and  work  for  your 

happiness." 

II. 

It  was  early  evening.  Around  the  home  of  the  Beau- 
verts, and  in  the  valley  below,  the  twilight  shadows  were 
fast  growing  into  darkness.  To  the  northward  the  sun- 
set splendor  gilded  the  far-off  tops  of  the  Juras.  A  faint 
mist  rose  and  curled  up  from  the  meadow  in  the  valley 
below ;  now  and  then  a  night-bird  called  drowsily  to  its 
mate,  in  the  branches,  and  the  sound  of  the  distant  cataract 
izrew  louder  and  then  fainter,  as  the  night  breeze  came  in 
fitful  puffs  down  the  mountain.  Francois  and  Marguerite 
sat  outside  the  cottage,  on  a  bench  together.  Marguerite 
was  knitting ;  for  though  the  light  had  suddenly  become 
too  dim  for  her  to  see  her  work,  long  habit  and  constant 
practice  enabled  her  to  knit  almost  as  well  in  the  dark  as 
in  the  daylight. 

"Marguerite,"  said  Francois,  suddenly,  "  I  am  going 
to  America." 

"To  America!  To  that  far-off  country!  Oh,  Fran- 
cois!" 

"  Marguerite,  you  see  that  our  father  is  growing  older 
and  more  feeble  every  day.  Two  years  in  succession  has 
the  blight  fallen  on  our  grapes,  notwithstanding  our  vine- 
yard lies  on  the  sunniest  slope  in  all  the  neighborhood, 
and  we  are  growing  poorer  each  year.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  who  is  there  to  do  it  but  me?  In  that 
country,  where  they  make  fortunes  so  quickly  and  so  easily, 
I  can  find  plenty  of  employment ;  and  the  people  will  not 
only  appreciate  my  work,  but  they  also  pay  like  princes, 
it  is  said." 

Marguerite's  tears  flowed  fast.  She  could  not  imagine 
what  life  would  be  without  Francois;  besides,  how  could 
he  leave  such  a  beautiful  country  as  this  and  go  to  a  bar- 
barous land  like  America,  where  the  rulers  of  the  country 
were  fierce  red  men,  who  thought  nothing  of  scalping 
their  subjects  for  no  offence  whatever.  She  had  read  all 
about  it  in  a  little  book  that  Jacques  had  lent  her.  To 
be  sure,  the  people  were  not  so  black  as  Lisette  Godin 
declared,  for  she  had  sometimes  seen  them — tourists, 
who  had  called  at  the  chalet  for  a  glass  of  milk,  or  to 
engage  Francois  to  act  as  guide  in  their  wanderings  about 
the  neighborhood. 

From  this  time  Francois  grew  silent,  pre-occupied. 
He  thought  over  the  project  of  going  to  America  until 
the  dream  became  an  absorbing  passion.  He  no  longer 
sang  and  whistled  over  his  wood-carving  the  impromptu 
snatches  of  melody  that  wove  themselves  half-uncon- 
sciously  into  measures  and  cadences  in  his  brain,  but  sat 
over  his  work,  silent  and  morose.  His  mother,  who 
doted  upon  her  son  with  the  unreasoning  fondness  of  one 
whose  mind  was  weakened  by  long  suffering,  became 
querulous  and  exacting  through  sympathy  with  a  trouble 
she  could  not  understand,  and  required  more  of  Margue- 
rite's attention  than  ever — nay,  sne  even  went  so  far  as 
to  upbraid  Francois  himself.  "Alas !  that  the  good  God 
should  so  afflict  one,"  she  would  murmur.  "  Poverty, 
sickness,  and  now  the  estrangement  of  my  son,  who  no 
longer  loves  me.  But  he  is  in  love — yes,  that  it  is  without 
doubt;  and  who,  then,  should  it  be  but  that  black  -eyed 
Lisette?  A  girl  who  has  had  all  the  young  men  in  the 
parish  for  lovers,  and  who  must  now  charm  away  from 
me  my  Francois."  During  those  days  of  trouble  and 
despair  it  was  Marguerite  who  cheered  and  upheld  the 
family.  She  soothed  and  pacified  her  mother,  was  most 
fond  and  affectionate  to  her  feeble  old  father,  and  in- 
dulged Francois  by  listening  to  his  wild  schemes  when  no 
one  else  was  by  to  hear. 

"What  will  become  of  me? "was  the  question  she 
often  asked  in  utter  despair.  "  If  I  could  only  do  some- 
thing! but  then,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do.  If  I  were 
only  a  genius  now,  like  Francois! " 

Often  she  would  be  awakened  at  night  by  hearing 
Francois,  after  his  parents  were  asleep,  steal  quietly  out- 
doors to  stride  madly  up  and  down  the  mountain  side, 
and  listening  to  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  and  the  mingled 
rush  and  roar  of  wind  and  waterfall,  would  fall  asleep 
upon  a  pillow  that  was  wet  with  tears. 

One  day  when  Francois  went  to  the  market  town  to 
sell  his  wood-carvings,  he  accidentally  found  an  American 
gentleman  at  the  shop  where  he  usually  sold  his  wares, 
who  bought  all  the  pieces  he  had,  at  prices  that  seemed 
fabulous  to  the  unsophisticated  boy. 

"  I  want  them  for  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  a  fancy  for 
this  sort  of  thing,"  the  gentleman  said,  in  rather  imperfect 
French.  "  I  wisn  you  had  as  many  more.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  carve  a  mantel  for  my  library,  if  you  only  had 
an  American  design  to  work  from." 

A  sudden  impulse  overmastered  Francois.  "I  am 
going  to  America  very  soon,"  he  began,  almost  without 
knowing  what  he  was  saying.  "We  are  very  poor  at 
home,  monsieur,  and  I  hear  that  one  can  do  well  in  your 
country.  Will  you,  then,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
some  orders,  monsieur,  if  I  go  beyond  the  sea?  " 

"  If  you  come  as  far  west  as  Chicago,  certainly,"  the 
gentleman  replied,  kindly.  "  I  shall  be  pleased  also  to  rec- 
ommend you.  Your  work  is  really  very  fine.  Here  is 
my  card;  I  see  my  friends  are  waiting  for  me." 

That  ni  ht,  when  Jacques  Godin  returned  from  the  mar- 
ket town,  he  carried  a  soiled  and  crumpled  note  from 
FraoCoifii  which  ran  as  follows : 


Dear  Marguerite:  I  send  this  by  Jacques,  who  will  give 
you  part  of  the  money  I  have  to-day  received.  I  have  kept 
enough  to  take  me  to  Chicago.  I  wish  also  to  keep  your  music- 
box  (or  a  few  months,  which  I  want  to  show  as  a  specimen  of  my 
work.  I  will  soon,  very  soon,  return  to  you  all,  a  rich  man. 
Until  then,  good-bye.  Francois. 

Jacques  will  give  you  my  address  in  Chicago. 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  the  household  when 
Marguerite,  trembling  and  sobbing,  read  it  aloud.  Old 
Antoine  broke  down  completely,  and  wept — the  first 
tears  Marguerite  had  ever  seen  him  shed— while  her 
mother  lay  with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall,  and  refused 
all  consolation. 

At  last  Jeanne  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  her  daugh- 
ter across  the  ocean  to  seek  out  Franoois  and  bring  him 
back.  In  vain  the  parish  minister  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors reasoned  with  her  on  the  impossibility  of  sending 
a  young  girl  alone  to  a  foreign  country.  Worst  of  all, 
Jacques  had  lost  the  address  that  Francois  had  copied 
from  the  gentleman's  card,  and  they  did  not  know  where 
to  write. 

"  Go,  I  entreat  you,  my  child,"  she  would  repeat  night 
and  day;  "in  all  your  life  you  have  always  done  what- 
ever you  undertook,  though  you  are  not  gifted  like  Fran- 
oois is,  it  is  true.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  all  are  not 
geniuses  in  this  world,  since  some  of  us  must  look  after 
the  wellfare  of  others ;  and  though  you  have  never  planned 
any  great  things  you  have  been  very  useful ;  which  is  very 
well,  too — is  it  not,  Antoine?   At  all  events,  you  must 


"  Tell  the  driver  to  stop  the  carriage  a  moment,  John, 
please."  And  John  Blanding's  young  and  pretty  wife 
lifted  her  little  sick  boy  to  look  out  of  the  carriage  win- 
dow. "Here  is  a  cottage  where  we  can  get  some  milk 
for  Robbie,  I  think." 

"Milk  for  Robbie,"  repeated  the  child;  and  when 
Marguerite,  who  had  obeyed  the  lady's  request  and 
brought  a  mug  of  milk  for  the  little  fellow — moved  with 
tender  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the  wan  baby  face — be- 
gan to  murmur  a  few  caressing  words  in  her  pretty  French 
accent,  he  threw  both  arms  around  her  neck,  and  clung 
there  with  all  his  baby  strength,  repeating: 

"  Nannette,  my  Nannette  ! " 

"  He  thinks  it  is  Nannette,"  said  Mrs.  Blanding  to  her 
husband.  "  A  French  nurse  we  had  for  him  in  Chicago," 
she  explained  to  Marguerite;  "  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
her  in  Paris,  and  he  has  fretted  for  her  ever  since." 

"  Chicago?  "  repeated  Marguerite.  "  Do  you,  madame, 
live  in  that  city?  You  may,  then,  have  seen  Francois, 
my  brother — but  no,  he  cannot  have  reached  there  yet." 

And  then,  encouraged  by  the  lady's  questions  and 
kindly  interest,  she  told  in  her  simple  fashion  the  story  of 
Francois's  departure. 

"A  sad  case,  truly,"  said  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Blanding, 
"  and  I  wish  we  might  do  something  to  help  you.  Come 
to  mamma,  Robbie,"  and  she  held  out  her  arms  to  her 
child,  who  was  still  with  Marguerite. 

But  Robbie,  who,  during  the  two  short  years  of  his  life, 
had  known  no  law  save  that  of  his  own  royal  inclination, 
clung  closer  to  Marguerite,  repeating,  "  Nannette,  Rob- 
bie's Nannette,"  and  stoutly  resisted  all  bribes  and  per- 
suasion to  return  to  his  mother. 

"  Better  hire  the  girl,  Louise,"  suggested  Mr.  Blanding. 
"See  here  my  girl,"  turning  to  Marguerite,  "  our  baby, 
who  has  been  ill  at  the  inn  down  yonder  in  the  valley, 
seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and,  if  you  like,  you 
can  go  back  with  us  as  nurse-girl.  Mind,  I  do  not  say 
you  can  find  your  brother;  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
not;  but  we  can  send  you  back  next  summer  in  the  care 
of  friends,  and  we  will  pay  you  well." 

Marguerite's  heart  sank  with  sudden  despair.  Her 
mother,  she  knew,  would  insist  on  her  going,  and  the 
thought  or  leaving  home  and  friends  to  encounter  all  the 
perils,  of  which  sne  had  a  vague,  unconfessed  terror,  al- 
most overcame  her.  But  is  was  for  Francois — for  her 
dear  mother.    That  gave  her  strength. 

"  It  shall  be  as  my  parents  decide,"  she  said  simply; 
and  then  added,  "  you  are  very  kind,  madame." 

But  when  they  came,  a  few  days  after,  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  old  Antoine  and  his  wife,  Jeanne's  mother 
heart  rebelled  at  first  from  parting  with  her  girl. 

"  How  can  I  live  without  Marguerite?"  she  would  cry, 
sobbing  aloud.  "  Never  was  there  such  a  nurse.  I  prom- 
ise you,  madame,  and,  indeed,  she  can  do  everything, 
for  that  matter.  Such  lace  mending!  such  knitting! 
never  was  there  such  a  skillful  pair  of  hands  as  Margue- 
rite's." 

"  You  must  be  quite  a  genius,"  said  Mrs.  Blanding, 
smiling  upon  Marguerite. 

"  God  forbid! "  said  Antoine,  hastily.  "  No,  madame; 
one  genius  is  enough  for  a  family.  Francois  is  that,  to 
be  sure — a  son  to  be  proud  of,  madame ;  but  Marguerite 
— well — she  is  born  to  make  people  happy,  and  to  be 
loved  with  all  one's  heart." 

***  *  *  *  #  * 

It  was  summer  again,  and  the  roses  were  in  blossom  in 
the  Blanding  grounds,  and  the  grayish  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  seemed  to  take  a  bluer  tint  from  the  June  skies 
above  them. 

"  Marguerite  is  growing  thin,"  remarked  Mr.  Blanding, 
as  he  and  his  wife  were  taking  their  morning  meal  to- 
gether at  the  cheerful  little  breakfast  table  that  overlooked 
the  lawn. 

Outside,  among  the  beds  of  flowers,  were  Marguerite 
and  Robbie,  walking  for  the  morning  exercise  that  had 
been  prescribed  for  the  health  of  that  young  autocrat. 

"  She  is  the  most  extraordinary  girl,  '  and  Mrs.  Bland- 
ing adjusted  the  jeweled  rings  that  shone  on  her  pretty 
white  fingers;  "  you  have  no  idea,  John,  what  a  sense  of 
honor  she  has.  Every  servant  in  the  house  recognizes  it, 
and  seems  to  regard  her  as  a  superior  being;  and  yet  she 
has  not  an  enemy  among  them." 

"  She  seems  to  have  a  keen  sense  of  duty,"  remarked 
her  husband. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  that,  either,"  replied  Mrs.  Bland- 
ing; "at  least,  not  so  much  any  special  obligation  to 
please  us,  but  rather  as  if  she  felt  responsible  to  herself 
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for  the  truest  and  best  things  she  is  capable  of;  like  the 
character  in  that  story  Noblesse  Oblige,  that  you  read  to 
me  yesterday." 

"  That  may  come  of  her  Huguenot  blood.  You  know 
her  ancestry  suffered  for  conscience  sake,  and  these 
inherited  tendencies  sometimes  grow  stronger,  instead  of 
weakening,  by  transmission." 

"  Well,"said  his  wife,  "  I  don't  know  much  abouthered- 
ity  and  such  things,  but  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have 
Marguerite  around— the  satisfaction  one  feels  in  the 
possession  of  a  genuine  article,  and  the  best  of  its  kind  ; 
like  owning  china  that  is  real  Meissena,  or  wearing  real 
diamonds,  or  hand-made  lace.  I  can't  explain  it,  but  I 
feel  it  very  strongly  indeed.  And  think  of  the  benefit  to 
Robbie  to  be  constantly  associated  with  such  a  person," 
she  went  on;  "why,  only  the  other  day  I  overheard  her 
reproving  him  for  torturing  a  fly ;  '  It  is  low  and  base  to 
be  cruel  to  anything  weaker  than  we  are,  Master  Robbie ; 
your  father  is  a  gentleman,  and  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
must  not  do  things  that  are  low  and  base.' " 

"And  what  did  the  prince  reply?"  asked  his  father. 

Mrs.  Blanding  smiled. 

"  He  said,  '  Papa  may  be  a  gentleman,  Marguerite,  but 
mamma  is  not ;  so  I  shall  do  what  I  like.' " 
Mr.  Blanding  laughed  heartily. 

"  Trust  his  small  highness  for  an  argument.  We  shall 
have  to  make  a  lawyer  of  him,  Louise.  But  is  it  not 
strange  that  we  have  never  discovered  Marguerite's 
brother?  Wood-carvers  are  not  so  plenty  in  Chicago,  or 
in  America,  either,  for  that  matter,  that  one  of  his  skill 
should  remain  undiscovered  after  all  the  efforts  we  have 
made  to  find  him." 

"  Perhaps  he  never  came  to  Chicago  at  all,  John.  Do, 
pray,  go  out  and  take  Robbie  away  from  those  flower 
beds ;  he  seems  bent  on  destroying  them." 

When  Robbie  was  brought  back  to  the  breakfast-room , 
riding  triumphantly  on  his  father's  shoulder,  Marguerite 
followed,  her  white  apron  filled  with  fragrant  blossoms 
Robbie's  mischievous  hands  had  picked. 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Blanding,  "  what  can  we  do  with 
these  flowers?  The  vases  are  already  filled.  Here,  Mar- 
guerite, take  them  up  to  the  hospital  in  the  next  block. 
No,  Robbie,  you  cannot  go  "—the  child  was  clinging  to 
Marguerite's  apron;  "theremight  be  danger  of  infection." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Blanding.  "Go  to  the  acci- 
dent ward,  Marguerite.  I  suppose  a  broken  leg  is  scarcely 
contagious.  I  only  wish  the  houses  where  people  live 
were  half  as  well  disinfected  and  as  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Let  Robbie  go ;  we  may  want  to  make  a  surgeon  of  him 
yet." 

Robbie— who,  in  his  fond  father's  imagination,  had 
already  been  invested  with  a  bishop's  robe,  sat  on  the 
judicial  bench,  and  filled  a  professor  s  chair  in  a  medical 
college— trotted  along  with  Marguerite,  and  when  the  hos- 
pital was  reached,  gazed  delighted  down  the  long  hall  in 
the  convalescents'  ward,  with  its  rows  of  clean  white  beds 
on  each  side.  He  walked  down  the  room  between  the 
matron  and  his  nurse,  who  carried  the  freshly  cut  fragrant 
flowers.  The  matron  paused  before  a  bed,  whose  occu- 
pant lay  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  asleep.  "  Here,"  she 
said,  "  is  a  poor  fellow  who  was  hurt  the  day  he  reached 
the  city.  He  has  been  here  for  months,  and  amuses  him- 
self, when  the  pain  is  not  too  bad,  by  carving  on  bits  of 
wood  that  the  surgeons  bring  him.  Lay  a  few  flowers  on 
his  pillow,  and  pass  on." 

But  Robbie's  keen  eyes  had  spied  a  little  carved  box 
half  under  the  pillow,  and  with  his  usual  boldness  seized 
hold  of  it.  As  he  did  so,  the  clearest,  sweetest  melody 
was  heard,  a  prelude,  like  the  first  faint  twitter  of  forest 
birds  at  dawn;  and  Marguerite,  her  face  irradiated, 
listened  a  moment,  then  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
and  clasped  the  unconscious  sleeper  in  her  arms. 

"I  see  the  valley  once  more,  she  sobbed,  "and  the 
vineyard,  with  clusters  purple  in  the  autumn  sun ;  the 
fountain,  flecked  with  shifting  shadows;  and  the  dancers 
at  the  grape  festival.  It  is,  oh,  God  be  thanked!  it  is' 
Francois  at  last!  Oh,  Francois,  my  heart  is  breaking  for 
the  mountains,  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  for  Jacques! 
Let  us  go  back  to  them  soon,  my  Francois  ! " 

And  they  did.  Francois  convalesced^  rapidly,  and  with 
orders  enough  to  keep  hin  employed  for  a  year,  they  re- 
turned to  Vaud,  and  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  their  parents, 
to  say  nothing  of  Jacques,  whose  good,  faithful  heart  had 
been  heavy  since  Marguerite's  departure,  or  Lisette, 
whose  bold,  sorrowful  eyes  had  often  been  dimmed  with 
tears  for  the  absent  Francois. 

All  this  happened  some  years  since.  Old  Antoine,  and 
his  wife  Jeanne,  sleep  in  the  parish  church-yard ;  but  in 
the  little  chalet  on  the  mountain  live  Jacques  Godin  and 
Marguerite,  his  wife;  and  sometimes,  when  Francois  and 
Lisette  come  with  their  children  to  visit  them,  Jacques 
relates  to  the  little  group  the  story  of  Marguerite's  music- 
box. 

"And  is  it  not  well,  then,  to  have  a  talent?  "cries  sturdy 
little  Francois  Beauvert,  turning  upon  his  Uncle  Jaques 
his  bold,  black  eyes,  so  like  those  of  Lisette,  his  mother, 
"  and  to  be  a  great  genius,  and  admired  by  everybody? " 

"  I  dare  not  say  that  it  is  not,"  answers  Jacques,  in  the 
old,  slow  fashion,  looking  admiringly  at  Francois,  the 
elder,  who  has  still  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
skillful  woodcarver  in  the  canton;  "that  I  do  not  know, 
but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  God  sometimes  leaves  his  best 
work  to  be  done  by  those  who  are  only  loving  and  good." 
— Julia  Mills  Dunn,  in  Leslie's  Newspaper. 


"  So  you  are  the  new  girl,"  said  the  boarders  to  the 
new  waiter;  "  and  by  what  name  are  we  to  call  you? " 

"  Pearl,"  said  the  maid,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Oh ! "  asked  the  smart  boarder,  "  are  you  the  pearl  of 
great  price?" 

"No;  I'm' the  pearl  that  was  cast  before  swine." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the  buzz  of 
the  flies  in  the  milk-pitcher.—  Providence  News. 


An  Englishman  claims  to  have  discovered  an  animal 
with  11,000  eyes.  He  intends  to  keep  it  chained  up 
where  it  can  watch  his  daughter  and  the  coachman. 


OUR  GOLD  SPRING. 


[Read  at  a  late  Alumni  meeting  in  Benicia.] 
Our  minstrels'  harp  was  daintily  strung, 

Empearled  like  a  shell  of  the  sea; 
Sweet  the  cords  we  swept,  as  we  sung 

In  pride  of  our  minstrelsy. 

And  mid  the  strings  of  our  harp  somewhere, 
Hut  that  where  could  not  well  be  told, 

For  all  were  gilded  there,  and  fair, 
There  nestled  one  string  of  gold. 

And  whatever  tones  our  minstrels  brought 
From  the  chords  they  waked  from  sleeping, 

Into  the  music  all  unsought 
A  thrilling  sound  came  creeping. 

For  softly  above  the  pulsing  beat. 

The  surge  of  the  song  and  the  shiver, 
With  clearer  sound  and  note  more  sweet, 

The  golden  string  would  quiver. 

And  heavy  hearts  oppressed  with  grief,  broke 

At  the  heart-throbs  into  sobbing; 
In  every  heart  an  echo  woke, 

From  the  golden  string's  wild  throbbing. 

And  mortals  thought  that  one  soft  note 
Had  slipped  from  the  great  pearl  portal, 

Down  the  dim  depths  of  space  afloat, 
From  the  sweet  choir  immortal. 

The  fountain  drops  with  a  liquid  chime 

On  the  brook  that  flows  to  the  sea: 
We  are  drops  on  the  stream  of  time, 

Sweeping  to  eternity. 

There  came  a  dawn  in  the  early  spring — 

When  never  song  remains  unsung, 
When  birds  are  lightest  on  the  wing, 

And  the  world  again  feels  young. 

The  meadow  sparkled  with  morning  dew; 

Birds  sang  in  the  wildwood  bowers, 
Fluttered  their  little  wings  and  grew 

Mad  with  joy  in  sunny  showers. 

The  nightingale  piped  his  sweetest  lay — 

Spring's  the  time  for  song,  or  never. 
The  sweet  time  came  and  died  away; 

The  harp  was  still  forever. 

The  wanton  breezes  touched  the  strings, 

But  they  echoed  back  no  token  ; 
Mourners  sobbed  as  the  sun  went  down; 

Our  golden  string  lay  broken.       Jane  W.  Bruner. 


SLEEP. 


He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. — Psalm  cxxvi.  2. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 
Among  the  psalmist's  music  deep, 

Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 

For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this — 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep"? 

What  would  wc  give  to  our  beloved? 

The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved — 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep — 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows? 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved? 

A  little  faith,  all  undisproved; 

A  little  dust  to  overweep, 

And  bitter  memories,  to  make 

The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake. 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

"Sleep  soft,  beloved!  "  we  sometimes  say, 

But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep; 

But  never  doleful  dreams  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noise! 
O  men,  with  wailrng  in  your  voice! 
O  delved  gold  the  waiters  heap! 

O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall! 

God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 
And  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill; 
His  cloud  above  it  sailcth  still, 
Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap; 

More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 

Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart,  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show; 
That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap, 

Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 

Would,  childlike,  on  his  love  repose 
Who  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Brmvning. 


MAY  AND  DEATH. 


I  wish  that  when  you  died  last  May, 
Charles,  there  had  died  along  with  you 

Three  parts  of  spring's  delightful  things; 
Aye,  and  for  me,  the  fourth  part,  too. 

A  foolish  thought,  and  worse,  perhaps! 

There  must  be  many  a  pair  ol  friends 
Who,  arm  in  arm,  deserve  the  warm 

Moon-births  and  the  long  evening-ends. 

So,  for  their  sakes,  be  May  still  May! 

Let  their  new  time,  as  mine  of  old, 
Do  all  it  did  lor  me:    I  bid 

Sweet  sights  and  sounds  throng  manifold. 

Only,  one  little  sight,  one  plant, 
Woods  have  in  May,  that  starts  up  green, 

Save  a  sole  streak,  which,  so  to  speak, 
Is  spring's  blood,  spilt  its  leaves  between — 

That  they  might  spare;  a  certain  wood 
Might  miss  the  plant ;  their  loss  were  small: 

But  I—  whene'er  the  leaf  grows  there, 
Its  drop  comes  from  my  heart,  that's  all. 

Robert  Browning. 


ACTRESSES'  PINNERS. 


An  agreeable  old  theatrical  man  was  asked  the  other 
day  by  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Sun  what  actresses 
eat. 

"  Some  of  them,"  he  said  gravely,  "  live  like  princesses; 
many  others  are  fortunate  if  they  get  three  square  meals 
a  day.  I  suppose  there  is  no  class  of  women  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  about  whose  private  life  people  feel  so  much 
interest  as  they  do  about  actresses.  What  almost  every- 
body seems  to  forget  is  that  an  actress  remains  a  woman, 
even  though  she  does  appear  on  the  stage.  Few  people 
seem  to  understand  that  a  lady  may  go  on  the  stage  and 
still  preserve  all  of  the  harmonies,  habits,  and  character- 
istics of  the  life  she  led  before  she  became  a  public  char- 
acter. There  is  Miss  Coghlan,  for  instance,  the  leading 
lady  of  Wallack's  Theater.  She  receives  a  liberal  salary — 
about  $300  a  week,  I  believe — and  she  resides  perma- 
nently in  New  York.  She  has  no  hotel  or  traveling 
expenses  to  encounter,  and  is  enabled  to  run  her  estab- 
lishment at  an  even  expense  all  the  year  round.  She  has 
a  man  cook,  a  coachman,  a  maid,  and  a  general  servant, 
and  her  dinners  are  superb.  She  breakfasts  about  eleven 
and  dines  about  six,  after  her  daily  drive  in  the  park.  I 
never  heard  that  she  had  a  liking  for  any  particular  dish, 
but  I  distinctly  remember  the  delight  she  evinced  once, 
when  I  was  talking  with  her  over  the  approach  of  the 
oyster  season. 

"Sara  Jewett  is  quite  the  opposite  of  Miss  Coghlan. 
She  is  very  domestic  in  her  taste,  lives  quietly,  is  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  a  public  restaurant,  and  sticks  to  the  good 
old  American  dinner  with  patriotic  allegiance. 

"Kate  Forsythe,  who  also  lives  very  quietly  with  her 
mother  in  a  flat  up  town,  when  she  is  in  the  city,  eats  late 
suppers  quite  often  at  the  restaurants,  and  has  a  fondness 
for  nibbling  candies  and  sweetmeats  at  all  hours.  The 
same  is  true  of  Sadie  Martinot,  who,  however,  is  a  rather 
more  fastidious  eater  than  Miss  Forsythe.  I  have  seen 
her  very  often  at  Delmonico's,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  Modjeska  there,  when  that  actress  is  in 
New  York.  Modjeska's  tendencies,  however,  are  toward  a 
quiet  life,  and  when  she  is  in  town  she  usually  stops  at 
the  Clarendon,  where  her  rooms  are  almost  inaccessible. 
She  seldom  eats  in  a  public  restaurant  there,  and  it  is  said 
that  her  luncheons  and  breakfasts  are  models  for  a  dainty 
appetite. 

"  Janauschek,  who  is,  I  believe,  more  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  her  art  than  any  other  actress  I  know,  seldom 
goes  to  the  large  hotels,  and  is  not  often  seen  in  public 
restaurants.  She  pays  more  than  $100  a  week  for  a  suite 
of  three  rooms  in  a  private  boarding-house  in  Fourteenth 
street.  Here  she  studies  constantly,  rehearses  her  people 
occasionally,  and  devotes  her  time  to  preparation  for  her 
work  on  the  stage.  Her  meals  are  plain,  and  served  with 
great  regularity  in  her  rooms.  She  seems  to  be  entirely 
without  the  love  of  admiration  which  actresses  often 
evince  in  private  life  as  well  as  on  the  stage." 

"  Are  there  any  special  dishes  which  any  of  the  actresses 
you  know  are  fond  of?" 

"About  the  only  dish  they  are  all  sure  of  accepting," 
said  the  manager,  smilingly,  "  is  a  glass.  Champagne  is 
quite  as  grateful  to  an  exhausted  actress  as  it  is  to  an  ath- 
lete. It  is  a  drink  that  is  frequently  given  to  men  who 
are  engaged  in  long  athletic  struggles,  you  know,  as  it  re- 
freshes without  leaving  any  after  effects  of  spirits.  After 
an  actress  has  gone  through  a  hard  night's  work  in  an 
emotional  play,  a  glass  of  champagne  brings  her  nerves 
down  from  the  high-strung  point.  There  is  a  very  well 
known  leading  lady  in  New  York,  whose  name  I  wouldn't 
dare  to  mention,  who  is  passionately  fond  of  pigs'  feet. 
I  took  her  to  Parker's  one  night,  a  snort  time  ago,  after 
she  had  made  a  successful  creation,  and  she  ate  six  plates 
of  pigs'  feet  before  she  had  time  to  talk  over  the  news- 
paper notices  which  she  was  sure  she  would  receive  the 
following  day.  She  drank  a  mixture  of  Bass's  ale  and 
champagne  with  her  supper.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  she  had  been  so  nervous  before  the  play  that  she  was 
unable  to  eat  any  dinner. 

"  There  is  a  French  opera  bouffe  actress,  who  is  now  in 
this  country,  who  gained  quite  a  reputation  three  or  tour 
years  ago  by  the  great  quantities  of  maccaroni  she  could 
eat.  She  even  had  it  brought  to  her  dressing-room,  in 
order  to  sustain  her  between  the  acts.  She  used  to  eat  it 
with  chopsticks — more  for  the  fun  of  showing  that  she 
could  do  it  than  for  any  other  reason,  I  suppose. 

"  By  the  way,  a  man  who  keeps  a  cafe  on  Broadway, 
which  is  well  known  to  New  Yorkers,  tells  me  that  he 
had  an  order  from  a  certain  burlesque  artiste  a  short 
time  ago  to  send  her  a  pint  bottle  of  champagne  every 
night  after  the  first  act.  He  did  it  regularly  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  sent  her  the  bill,  which  her  brother 
promptly  paid.  She  took  the  bottle  of  wine  home  with 
her  every  night;  and  as  she  was  by  no  means  fond  of  it, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  company  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  didn't  come  out  until  recently  that  she  meant  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  wine  was  sent  to  her  every 
night  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
As  everybody  knew  the  keejier  of  the  saloon,  and  he  was 
as  talkative  as  such  men  usually  are,  the  scheme  didn't 
go  through." 

"  What  do  the  majority  of  actresses  eat  for  supper?  " 

"Well,  the  chorus  girls,  and  the  hundreds  of  women 
who  play  minor  parts,  are  usually  satisfied  with  a  few 
oysters  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  In  winter  they  eat  a  chop, 
if  they  can  get  it;  and  in  summer  they  are  as  fond  of  ice- 
cream as  allthe  other  girls  of  America  appear  to  be." 


SLY  THOUGHTS. 

"  I  saw  him  kiss  your  check !  Tis  true." 

"O  Modesty!      "Twas  strictly  kept: 
He  thought  me  asleep;  at  least,  I  knew 
He  thought  I  thought  he  thought  I  slept." 

Coventry  Palmare. 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  the  American  Prohibitionist,  has  with- 
drawn, owing  to  the  supposed  relationship  between  him 
and  Pomeroy  Sec,  well  known  as  the  gentleman  who 
spells  campaign  with  an  H  in  it,— Life,] 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  RAY  OF  LIGHT. 


KY  Er>  HOLLAND. 


"Go  forth!  "  said  the  sun,  to  a  ray  of  light 
That  for  eons  had  lain  on  its  breast. 

"Of  light  and  life  from  world  to  world 
He  thou  the  bearer  blest." 

Down  past  the  morning  star  it  flew, 

And  lighted  on  earth.    On  the  glistening  dew, 

Reflected  here,  refracted  there, 

It  shimmered  and  glistened  everywhere. 

It  visited  all  the  haunts  of  men  : 

Looked  into  miser)';,  noisome  den; 

Lost  in  the  city's  tilth  and  mire, 

Found  again  in  the  furnace-fire — 

Refracted  here,  reflected  there, 

It  shimmered  and  glistened  everywhere. 

It  told  the  tale  of  hate  and  scorn; 

It  dyed  the  rosy  clouds  of  morn; 

It  shone  on  many  a  precious  gem; 

It  gleamed  on  a  royal  diadem; 

It  bore  love's  glance  to  beauty's  eyes; 

It  painted  evening's  purple  skies; 

It  glanced  along  the  polar  snow, 

And  lingered  in  the  tropic's  glow; 

And  cleaving  again  the  vault  of  blue, 

From  star  to  star  it  onward  flew, 

Where  the  vision  of  man  can  never  pierce, 

To  the  nebulous  pales  of  the  universe. 

Hearing  light  and  life  wherever  it  went, 

It  again  returns  from  whence  'twas  sent, 

Where  rest  eternal  ends  its  wearied  flight — 

In  the  life  of  life,  in  the  light  of  light ! 

So  thy  spirit,  O  man,  when  its  destiny's  filled — 
Though  it  hide  in  a  body  of  shame, 
Though  it  burn  in  passion's  red  flame, 

On  the  journey  Omnipotence  willed — 

Yet  pure  as  it  comes,  so  untarnished  it  goes, 
And  returning  again  to  the  God  whence  it  came, 

Will  in  glory  eternal  repose! 
Wilmington,  October  24,  1884. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


A  fair  promise  of  success  is  held  by  the  managers  of 
the  Rosenthal  exhibition,  now  the  all-absorbing  topic  in 
art  circles.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  18th 
instant,  and  an  admission  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be 
charged  to  visitors.  An  illustrated  catalogue,  containing 
a  biography  of  Rosenthal,  a  selection  from  Marmion  to 
be  appended  to  the  "  De  Beverly"  number,  and  the  let- 
ters from  the  artist  to  Irving  M.  Scott  while  he  was  paint- 
ing the  great  picture  of  the  exhibition,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. This  catalogue  will  be  something  of  a  novelty, 
and  will  doubtless  be  preserved  by  many  of  the  visitors  as 
a  souvenir.  So  far  the  preparations  for  the  display  have 
been  attended  with  no  difficulties,  the  owners  of  the  pic- 
tures readily  consenting  to  their  exhibition  for  the  cause 
of  charity.  Public  curiosity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural 
desire  of  those  possessing  artistic  taste,  has  been  highly 
whetted  by  the  frequent  mention  of  Mr.  Scott's  picture  in 
the  newspapers  and  drawing-rooms,  and  this  painting 
alone  will  prove  a  great  attraction.  I  do  not  suppose 
it  will  detract  one  whit  from  the  popular  desire  to  see  the 
painting  if  I  remark  that  it  w  ill  prove  a  disappointment  to 
those  who  expect  to  find  in  it  something  of  the  volup- 
tuous, for  I  would  hold  that  individual's  mind  to  be  of  an 
extremely  low  order  who  could  not  feel  some  sympathy 
with  the  artist's  motive  in  what  he  has  wrought  in  picturing 
the  trial  of  "  Constance."  The  eight  pictures  of  Rosen- 
thal will  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Art  Association's 
exhibition-room,  and  the  space  between  them  handsomely 
decorated  with  flowers,  vines  and  bric-a-brac.  Photo- 
graphs of  nearly  all  of  Rosenthal's  works  at  present  in 
America  will  be  added  to  the  display,  and  will  prove  of 
interest  to  his  admirers. 

Ever  since  the  Deakin  art  sale  I  have  heard  whispers 
floating  about  in  certain  studios  and  art-rooms :  "  Oh, 
pshaw !  You  can't  make  me  believe  those  pictures  sold  for 
anything  like  the  prices  quoted;"  "  Bah,  absurd  !  They 
didn't  bring  two  hundred  dollars  altogether;"  and  other 
like  remarks,  unworthy  of  the  artists  who  uttered  them. 
There  is  too  much  of  this  sort  of  ridicule,  petty  jealousy 
and  ill-feeling  shown  toward  an  artist  who  is  forced  by 
circumstances  into  an  auction  sale.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  make  the  practical  public  understand  this  feeling, 
and  no  one  but  a  paint-mixer  ever  harbors  it.  Regarding 
the  sale  in  question,  the  bare  facts  are  that  there  were 
forty-four  pictures  sold,  netting  Mr.  Deakin  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  was  because  this  sale,  made  in  the  worst 
possible  season  of  the  year,  proved  such  a  success,  com- 
pared with  all  other  recent  sales,  that  it  has  been  thought 
wise  to  make  ridiculously  low  estimates  of  the  price  of  the 
labors  of  one  of  the  most  honest  and  hard-working  artists 
of  the  city. 

Tom  Hill  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  the  Yellowstone 
park,  and  gone  to  his  studio  at  Clark's  Station  (more 
poetically  known  as  Wawona),  in  the  Yosemite.  An 
account  of  Tom's  travels  during  the  past  six  months  would 
make  good  reading,  but  such  an  incursion  on  Tlie  San 
Franciscan  s  space  as  that  would  entail  is  hardly  permis- 
sible this  week.  He  has  traveled  altogether  about  four 
hundred  miles  by  stage,  and  has  reveled  in  canyon  scenery, 
bear  shooting,  Indian  fighting,  and  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  frontier.  He  was  not  particularly  struck  with  the 
scenic  beauties  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  compared  with 


Yosemite,  but  made  several  careful  sketches  of  the  grand 
canyon  and  other  places  of  interest.  He  is  now  at  work 
on  a  Yellowstone  picture,  of  the  same  size  as  his  great 
Yosemite  valley,  which  latter  painting  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  a  wealthy  Philadelphian. 

The  annual  autumn  exhibition  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Art,  of  New  York,  has  been  enriched  by  Alexan- 
der's "Lost  Genius,"  which  arrived  barely  in  time  to  be 
included  among  the  exhibits. 

R.  R.  Hill's  new  gallery  of  art,  on  Geary  street,  is 
daily  thronged  with  visitors.  The  present  collection 
includes  a  number  of  works  by  Thomas  Hill  and  other 
well-known  artists.  There  are  some  handsome  water- 
colors  by  Mrs.  Yirgil  Williams,  a  fancy  head  by  Mrs.  S. 
M.  Compion,  and  some  fruit  and  game  pieces  by  W.  O. 
Emerson.  The  latter,  though  still  a  student  of  the  School 
of  Design,  has  marked  out  Brookes's  peculiar  subjects  as 
his  field  of  study,  and  already  paints  apples  and  other 
fruit  in  a  style  not  very  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  worthy 
veteran. 

A  bust  of  the  late  William  Lent,  and  a  head  of  the 
late  Mrs.  M.  M.  Stern  have  recently  been  chiseled  out 
by  Marion  Wells,  the  sculptor,  and  are  pronounced  strik- 
ing likenesses  of  the  originals  by  friends  and  relations. 
Mr.  Wells  has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  in  this  line 
of  art,  and  is  constantly  kept  busy  by  orders. 

Latimer,  of  whom  but  little  has  been  heard  or  seen 
lately,  has  for  the  present  given  up  the  idea  of  taking 
a  studio  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  building.  He  will 
go  to  Sonoma  county  in  a  few  weeks,  to  study  autumn 
effects. 

Captain  Laguerre's  portrait  at  Morris's  gallery  is  at- 
tracting much  attention.  The  portrait  is  by  Narjot.  On  the 
Captain's  head  is  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero,  and  a  gay- 
colored  cloak  hangs  about  his  shoulders.  The  brown 
face,  piercing  eyes  and  rugged  contour  of  the  Captain 
have  been  faithfully  portrayed,  though  the  texture  of  the 
cloak  is  not  well  brought  out.  On  the  whole,  the  picture 
is  a  striking  one,  the  mariner  looking  more  like  a  bold 
buccaneer  than  the  peace-loving  master  of  a  modern 
merchantman. 

Yates  has  returned  to  his  Montgomery  street  studio  for 
the  winter,  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  the  country. 

A  holiday  exhibition  and  sale  is  spoken  of  as  among 
the  possibilities  of  the  coming  season.  Not  a  bad  idea, 
surely,  considering  the  fact  that  a  number  of  our  artists 
have  not  sold  a  picture  for  the  last  four  months. 

Yelland  has  finished  a  bright  little  marine — a  scene  in 
the  cove  just  north  of  the  Cliff  House,  to  which  a  rose- 
ate sunset  adds  much  color  and  warmth.  The  picture  is 
for  a  Washington  gentleman,  and  is  not  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition  in  this  city. 

Stanton  has  an  interesting  subject  in  his  "  Water- 
carrier,"  which  will  form  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Palette  Club's  coming  exhibition.  He  and  Rodriguez 
have  been  doing  a  great  variety  of  work  during  the  past 
few  weeks — landscapes,  portraits,  cards  and  other  pict- 
ures. They  are  among  the  few  who  are  not  bewailing 
the  dullness  of  the  times ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  pity 
if  such  clever  artists  should  have  cause  to  complain  of  a 
lack  of  patronage. 

Tavernier  has  finished  a  study  in  pastel  of  a  Hawaiian 
crater  in  full  glow  .  It  is  a  wonder  in  the  way  of  intense 
color.  Positively,  it  dazzles  the  eyes  at  first  sight.  I 
understand  that  he  contemplates  a  trip  to  the  Islands. 
It  is  certain  that,  should  he  go,  he  will  bring  back  with 
him  some  striking  studies.  Everything  that  Tavernier 
does  is  striking.  He  looks  at  nature  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  the  result  is  that  his  work  is  always  original. 

Midas. 


DR.  SIMMOXS'S  MISFORTUNES. 

Copied  by  "  Life  "  from  the  "  Cheyenne  Lariat." 

Under  date  October  2,  1X84. 

Dr.  Edward  Simmons,  well  and  favorably  known  in 
this  city  as  a  skillful  and  humane  physician,  left  town  this 
morning  by  the  Pacific  express  for  San  Erancisco,  whither 
he  has  determined  to  remove,  and  continue  the  practice 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Simmons's  departure  will  be  deeply 
deplored  by  many  persons  in  this  city  whose  intimacy  and 
confidence  he  has  enjoved.  Since  he  came  among  us 
eight  years  ago,  his  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  the  very  unusual  scope  and  thoroughness  of  his 
attainments,  had  won  for  him  a  high  degree  of  professional 
success.  We  had  learned  to  regard  him  as  part  of  the 
bedrock  of  our  community,  and  when,  some  six  months 
ago,  we  learned  of  his  betrothal  to  Miss  Myrtle  Read, 
daughter  of  Alderman  Read,  of  the  Fourth  ward,  the  an- 
nouncement gave  us  especial  pleasure,  since  it  seemed  to 
assure  as  well  Dr.  Simmons's  life-long  happiness  as  the 
stability  and  continuance  of  his  residence  among  us. 

The  painful  and  mysterious  occurrence  which  blighted 
our  friend's  matrimonial  hopes,  and  which,  with  its 
distressing  sequences,  so  worked  upon  his  refined  and 
sensitive  mind  as  to  make  his  surroundings  here  intolerably 
painful,  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers.  We  tell  the 
story  again,  not  as  news,  but  with  the  faint  hope  that  it 
may  meet  the  eye  of  some  person  who  may  even  now  be 
able  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  gloomy  and  impenetrable 
mystery  that  has  baffled  investigation. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  April,  when  the  town  was  full 
of  ranchmen  who  had  returned  from  passing  the  winter  in 
the  East,  but  who  had  not  yet  started  out  for  the  spring 
round-up,  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Bison  Club 
tendered  to  Dr.  Simmons  the  compliment  of  a  dinner,  to 
signalize  their  gratification  at  his  recently  announced 
betrothal,  The  proffered  courtesy  was  accepted  in  the 


same  genial  spirit  that  lv»d  prompted  it.  The  dinner  was 
duly  given  at  the  club,  and,  though  it  was  not  our  privi- 
lege to  be  present,  we  have  understood  that  it  was  a  most 
enjoyable  occasion,  and  characterized  by  all  the  cheerful 
good-fellowship  that  usually  obtains  at  such  times.  The 
party  left  the  club  together  at  about  1 130  a.  m.,  and  on 
reaching  the  sidewalk  paused,  we  are  informed,  to  discuss, 
with  commendable  public  spirit,  the  manner  of  lighting 
the  town— several  holding  that  electric  lights  should  be 
introduced,  and  even  suggesting  that  it  would  expedite 
the  proposed  change  if  the  present  gas-lamps  were  removed. 
But  without  taking  action  in  this  matter,  the  little  con- 
clave dispersed,  to  seek,  singly  or  in  groups,  their  various 
homes.  Dr.  Simmons,  whose  house,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  club,  started  out  in  com- 
pany with  Roger  Whitman,  Esq.,  who  after  testified  that 
after  accompanying  the  doctor  a  couple  of  blocks  he  turned 
back  for  some  reason,  bidding  good  night  to  his  compan- 
ion, who  returned  his  greeting  and  continued  on  his  way, 
saying  that  he  was  going  home,  and  giving  no  reason  for 
the  doubt  that  he  would  get  there. 

The  next  person  to  see  Dr.  Simmons  was  Officer  O'Mal- 
ley,  of  the  police  force,  who,  when  on  his  duty  down  Elk 
street,  about  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  observed  a 
figure  in  white  standing  on  the  brown  stone  steps  that 
lead  up  to  the  residence  of  Rev.  Silas  Parker,  pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Greatly  surprised  to 
see  such  a  figure  in  such  a  place,  Officer  O'Malley 
approached  under  cover  of  a  tree,  and  discovered  the 
stranger  to  be  Dr.  Simmons,  well  known  to  him  as  a 
worthy  and  resectable  citizen.  The  doctor  had  hung  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  containing  his  watch  and  money,  upon 
the  iron  palings  of  the  Rev.  Parker's  front  gate,  and  when 
the  officer  caught  sight  of  him  he  was  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing his  shirt  over  his  head  as  a  preliminary  to  retiring  for 
the  night  upon  the  doorstep.  Upon  being  accosted  by 
O'Malley  the  doctor  said  he  was  very  tired  and  needed 
rejKDse,  and  begged  the  officer,  unless  his  case  was  urgent, 
to  call  again  in  the  morning.  The  impropriety  of  the 
doctor's  purpose  was,  however,  so  obvious  that  the  offi- 
cer persuaded  him  to  put  on  his  clothes  again,  and  intended 
to  take  him  home,  but  changed  his  mind  when  he  dis- 
covered that,  while  the  doctor's  coat  and  vest  and  hat 
were  at  hand,  he  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes,  and  no  trace 
could  be  found  of  his  trousers.  They  then  went  together 
to  the  station-house,  where,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
time,  the  singular  misconceptions  that  seemed  to  cloud 
the  doctor's  intellectuals  gradually  faded  away,  and  his 
usual  lucidity  of  mind  returned.  On  being  asked  what  he 
had  done  with  his  trousers  he  could  only  express  his 
intense  surprise  at  finding  himself  without  them.  Where 
he  had  been,  or  why  he  had  selected  the  Rev.  Parker's 
doorstep  for  a  couch,  he  could  not  tell,  nor  even  surmise. 
Everything,  he  asserted,  was  a  blank  to  him  from  the 
time  of  his  leaving  the  Bison  Club  till  he  found  himself  at 
the  police  station. 

Dr.  Simmons  went  home  in  a  hack  in  the  early  morning, 
much  mystified,  but,  except  for  his  sense  of  personal  loss, 
not  materially  the  worse  for  his  adventure.  Nor  need  it 
have  caused  him  any  further  annoyance  had  it  not  been 
for  the  injudicious  zeal  of  Officer  O'Malley,  who,  eager  to 
trace  and  recover  the  missing  articles,  returned  at  an  early 
hour  to  the  Rev.  Parker's  house,  and  searched  the  yard 
and  adjacent  premises,  but  without  success.  Then,  in  his 
eagerness  to  find  a  clew,  when  the  maid  came  out  to  sweep 
the  reverend  gentleman's  steps,  he  spoke  to  her  and  in- 
quired if  anything  had  been  seen  of  Dr.  Simmons's  trou- 
sers. She  vehemently  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  being  curious  and  rather  indignant  at  the  circum- 
stance, she  spoke  of  it  afterwards,  and  in  due  time  the 
policeman's  quest  came  to  her  master's  ears.  No  one 
more  than  ourself  respects  the  clerical  profession,  nor  do 
we  deem  any  member  of  it  more  respectable  than  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parker;  yet  we  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  use  that  Mr.  Parker 
made  of  his  casually  acquired  information  was  neither 
judicious  nor  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  Christian  for- 
bearance. He  promptly  communicated  the  fact  that  he 
had  ascertained  to  Hon.  Alderman  Read,  representing, 
it  is  said,  to  that  gentleman,  with  zealous  earnestness,  that 
a  young  man  who  misplaced  so  inexplicably  such  neces- 
sary articles  of  apparel  was  not  a  fit  person  to  trust  with  a 
daughter's  happiness.  And  it  is  hinted  that  in  this  the 
Rev.  Parker's  conduct  was  not  free  from  guile  and  envy, 
since  it  was  a  recognized  probability  that  Miss  Read,  who 
had  long  been  the  special  glory  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Sunday  school,  where  she  has  an  interesting  class  of 
reformed  cowboys,  would  transfer  her  allegiance,  when 
she  married,  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  Dr.  Simmons  was  a  devoted  member 
and  a  vestryman.  It  was  confidently  expected,  too,  that 
when  Miss  Read  went  over  her  cowboy  contingent  would 
follow  her,  which  prospect,  it  is  said,  was  far  from  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Parker,  who  is  believed  to  take  more  pride  in 
converting  one  cowboy  than  a  thousand  German  immi- 
grants. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  strength  of  the  Rev.  Parker's 
representations,  Alderman  Read  demanded  an  explanation 
from  Dr.  Simmons,  and,  getting  none,  broke  off  his 
daughter's  engagement,  public  sympathy  was  strongly 
with  Dr.  Simmons,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
regarding  the  Rev.  Parker's  interference  was  so  pro- 
nouncedas  to  cause  that  gentleman  to  anticipate  his 
summer  vacation  by  several  months,  and  take  a  trip  East. 

Dr.  Simmons  could  not  explain  what  he  had  done  be- 
cause he  has  never  found  out.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
unravel  the  mystery,  but  without  the  slightest  success. 
The  doctor  would  have  laughed  at  his  detractors  and 
lived  the  matter  down  had  he  alone  been  concerned,  but 
the  conviction  that  his  continued  presence  among  us  was 
a  source  of  embarrassment  and  affliction  to  an  estimable 
young  lady  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  impelled  him  at 
last  to  take  steps  which  resulted  to-day  in  his  regretted 
departure. 

He  leaves  behind  him  hosts  of  friends,  who  will  gladly 
hear  of  his  success  in  the  new  field  he  has  chosen,  and 
who,  for  his  sake,  will  hail  with  joy,  and  diligently  follow, 
up  any  clew  to  the  mystery  that  overhangs  his  life. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


A  swallow  in  the  spring 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth  and  straw  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toiled 
With  patient  art,  but  ere  her  work  was  crowned, 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought, 
But  not  cast  down,  forth  from  the  place  she  flew, 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses  brought, 

And  built  her  nest  anew. 

But  scarcely  ,had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather' on  its  ample  floor, 
When  wicked  hand,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 
And  toiled  again — and  last  night,  hearing  calls, 
I  looked,— and  lo!  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  here,  O  man  ! 
Hath  hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust  or  plan? 

Have  faith,  and  struggle  on  !        A'.  S.  S.  Andros. 


THE  TELL-TALE  HEART. 


BY  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 


True ! — nervous — very,  very  dreadfully  nervous  I  had 
been  and  am;  but  why  will  you  say  that  I  am  mad?  The 
disease  had  sharpened  my  senses — not  destroyed — not 
dulled  them.  Above  all  was  the  sense  of  hearing  acute. 
I  heard  all  things  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth.  I 
heard  many  things  in  hell.  How,  then,  am  I  mad? 
Hearken  !  and  observe  how  healthily — how  calmly  I  can 
tell  you  the  whole  story. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  first  the  idea  entered  my 
brain;  but  once  conceived,  it  haunted  me  day  and  night. 
Object  there  was  none.  Passion  there  was  none.  I 
loved  the  old  man.  He  had  never  wronged  me.  He  had 
never  given  me  insult.  For  his  gold  I  had  no  desire.  1 
think  it  was  his  eye!  yes,  it  was  this!  One  of  his  eyes  re- 
sembled that  of  a  vulture — a  pale  blue  eye,  with  a  film 
over  it.  Whenever  it  fell  upon  me,  my  blood  ran  cold ; 
and  so  by  degrees — very  gradually— I  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  the  life  of  the  old  man,  and  thus  rid  myself  of 
the  eye  forever. 

Now  this  is  the  point.  You  fancy  me  mad.  Madmen 
know  nothing.  But  you  should  have  seen  me.  You 
should  have  seen  how  wisely  I  proceeded — with  what 
foresight— with  what  dissimulation  I  went  to  work!  I 
was  never  kinder  to  the  old  man  than  during  the  whole 
week  before  I  killed  him.  And  every  night,  about  mid- 
night, 1  turned  the  latch  of  his  door  and  opened  it— oh, 
so  gently!  And  then,  when  I  had  made  an  opening  suf- 
ficient for  my  head,  I  nut  in  a  dark  lantern,  all  closed, 
closed  so  that  no  light  shone  out,  and  then  I  thrust  in  my 
head.  Oh,  you  would  have  laughed  to  see  how  cunningly 
I  thrust  it  in  !  I  moved  it  slowly — very,  very  slowly,  so 
that  I  might  not  disturb  the  old  man's  sleep.  It  took  me 
an  hour  to  place  my  whole  head  within  the  opening  so 
far  that  I  could  see  him  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed.  Ha  ! — 
would  a  madman  have  been  so  wise  as  this?  And  then, 
when  my  head  was  well  in  the  room,  I  undid  the  lantern 
cautiously— oh,  so  cautiously — cautiously  (for  the  hinges 
creaked) — I  undid  it  just  so  much  that  a  single  thin  ray 
fell  upon  the  vulture  eye.  And  this  I  did  for  seven  long 
nights— every  night  just  at  midnight— but  I  found  the  eye 
always  closed;  and  so  it  was  impossible  to  do  the  work  ; 
for  it  was  not  the  old  man  who  vexed  me,  but  his  evil 
eye.  And  every  morning,  when  the  day  broke,  I  went 
boldly  into  the  chamber,  and  spoke  courageously  to  him, 
calling  him  by  name  in  a  hearty  tone,  and  inquiring 
how  he  had  passed  the  night.  So  you  see  he  would  have1 
been  a  very  profound  man  indeed  to  suspect  that  every 
night,  just  at  twelve,  I  looked  in  upon  him  while  he  slept. 

Upon  the  eighth  night  I  was  more  than  usually  cautious 
in  opening  the  door.  A  watch's  minute  hand  moves 
more  quickly  than  did  mine.  Never  before  that  night 
had  I  felt  the  extent  of  my  powers — of  my  sagacity.  I 
could  scarcely  contain  my  feelings  of  triumph.  To  think 
that  there  I  was,  opening  the  door  little  by  little,  and  he 
not  even  to  dream  of  my  secret  deeds  of  thought.  1 
fairly  chuckled  at  the  idea;  and  perhaps  he  heard  me, 
for  he  moved  on  the  bed  suddenly,  as  if  startled.  Now 
you  may  think  that  I  drew  back— but  no.  His  room  was 
black  as  pitch  with  the  thick  darkness  (for  the  shutters 
were  close  fastened,  through  fear  of  robbers),  and  so  I 
knew  that  he  could  not  see  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
I  kept  pushing  it  on  steadily,  steadily. 

I  had  my  head  in,  and  was  about  to  open  the  lantern, 
when  my  thumb  slipped  upon  the  tin  fastening,  and  the 
old  man  sprang  up  in  the  bed,  crying  out,  "  Who's  there?  " 

I  kept  quite  still  and  said  nothing.  For  a  whole  hour 
I  moved  not  a  muscle,  and  in  the  meantime  1  did  not 
hear  him  lie  down.  He  was  still  sitting  up  in  the  bed, 
listening;  just  as  I  have  done,  night  after  night,  hearken- 
ing to  the  death  watches  in  the  wall. 

Presently  I  heard  a  slight  groan,  and  I  knew  it  was  the 
groan  of  mortal  terror.  It  was  not  a  groan  of  pain  or 
grief— oh,  no.  It  was  the  low,  stifled  sound  that  arises 
from  the  bottom  of  the  soul  when  overcharged  with  awe. 
I  knew  the  sound  well.  Many  a  night,  just  at  midnight, 
when  all  the  world  slept,  it  has  welled  up  from  my  own 
bosom,  deepening  with  its  dreadful  echo  the  terrors  that 
distracted  me.  I  say  I  knew  it  well.  I  knew  what  the 
old  man  felt,  and  pitied  him,  although  I  chuckled  at 
heart.  I  knew  that  he  had  been  lying  awake  ever  since 
the  first  slight  noise,  when  he  turned  in  the  bed.  His 
fears  had  been  ever  since  growing  upon  him.  He  had 
been  trying  to  fancy  them  causeless,  but  could  not.  He 
had  been  saying  to  himself,  "  It  is  nothing  but  the  wind 
in  the  chimney — it  is  only  a  mouse  crossing- the  floor,"  or 
"  it  is  merely  a  cricket  which  has  made  a  single  chirp." 


Yes,  he  had  been  trying  to  comfort  himself  with  these 
suppositions;  but  he  had  found  all  in  vain.  All  in  vain  ; 
because  Death,  in  approaching  him,  had  stalked  with  his 
black  shadow  before  him,  and  enveloped  the  victim. 
And  it  was  the  mournful  influence  of  the  unperceived 
shadow  that  caused  him  to  feel— although  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard— the  presence  of  my  head  in  the  room. 

When  I  had  waited  a  long  time,  very  patiently,  without 
hearing  him  lie  down,  I  resolved  to  open  a  little— a  very, 
very  little— crevice  in  the  lantern.  So  I  opened  it— you 
cannot  imagine  how  stealthily,  stealthily— until  at  length 
a  single  dim  ray,  like  the  thread  of  the  spider,  shot  from 
out  the  crevice  and  fell  upon  the  vulture  eye. 

It  was  open — wide,  wide  open— and  I  grew  furious  as  I 
gazed  upon  it.  I  saw  it  with  perfect  distinctness— all  a 
dull  blue,  with  a  hideous  vail  over  it  that  chilled  the  very 
marrow  in  my  bones;  but  I  could  see  nothing  else  of  the 
old  man's  face  or  person ;  for  I  had  directed  the  ray,  as 
if  by  instinct,  precisely  upon  the  damned  spot. 

And  now — have  I  not  told  you  that  what  you  mistake 
for  madness  is  but  over-acuteness  of  the  senses?— now,  I 
say,  there  came  to  my  ears  a  low,  dull,  quick  sound,  such 
as  a  watch  makes  when  enveloped  in  cotton.  I  knew 
that  sound  well,  too.  It  was  the  beating  of  the  old  man's 
heart.  It  increased  my  fury,  as  the  beating  of  a  drum 
stimulates  the  soldier  into  courage. 

But  even  yet  I  refrained  and  kept  still.  I  scarcely 
breathed.  I  held  the  lantern  motionless.  I  tried  how 
steadily  I  could  maintain  the  ray  upon  the  eye.  Mean- 
time the  hellish  tattoo  of  the  heart  increased.  It  grew 
quicker  and  quicker,  and  louder  and  louder,  every  in- 
stant. The  old  man's  terror  must  have  been  extreme ! 
It  grew  louder,  I  say;  louder  every  moment !— do  you 
mark  me  well?  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  nervous;  so  I 
am.  And  now,  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  amid  the 
dreadful  silence  of  that  old  house,  so  strange  a  noise  as 
this  excited  me  to  uncontrollable  terror.  Yet,  for  some 
minutes  longer  I  refrained  and  stood  still.  But  the  beat- 
ing grew  louder!  I  thought  the  heart  must  burst.  And 
now  a  new  anxiety  seized  me :  the  sound  would  be  heard 
by  a  neighbor!  The  old  man's  hour  had  come !  With  a 
loud  yell  I  threw  open  the  lantern  and  leaped  into  the 
room.  He  shrieked  once — once  only.  In  an  instant  I 
dragged  him  to  the  floor  and  pulled  the  heavy  bed  over 
him.  I  then  smiled  gayly,  to  find  the  deed  so  far  done. 
But,  for  many  minutes,  the  heart  beat  on  with  a  muffled 
sound.  This,  however,  did  not  vex  me ;  it  would  not  be 
heard  through  the  wall.  At  length  it  ceased.  The  old 
man  was  dead.  I  removed  the  bed  and  examined  the 
corpse.  Yes,  he  was  stone,  stone  dead.  I  placed  my 
hand  upon  the  heart,  and  held  it  there  for  many  minutes. 
There  was  no  pulsation.  He  was  stone  dead.  His  eye 
would  trouble  me  no  more. 

If  still  you  think  me  mad,  you  will  think  so  no  longer 
when  I  describe  the  wise  precautions  I  took  for  the  con- 
cealment of  the  body.  The  night  waned,  and  I  worked 
hastily,  but  in  silence.  First  of  all  I  dismembered  the 
corpse.  I  cut  off  the  head  and  the  arms  and  the  legs.  I 
then  took  up  three  planks  from  the  flooring  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  deposited  all  between  the  scantlings.  I  then  re- 
placed the  boards  so  cleverly,  so  cunningly,  that  no 
human  eye — not  even  his — could  have  detected  anything 
wrong.  There  was  nothing  to  wash  out — no  stain  of  any 
kind — no  blood  spot  whatever.  I  had  been  too  wary  for 
that.    A  tub  had  caught  all — ha!  ha! 

When  I  had  made  an  end  of  these  labors  it  was  four 
o'clock — still  dark  as  midnight.  As  the  bell  sounded  the 
hour  there  came  a  knocking  at  the  street-door.  I  went 
down  to  open  it  with  a  light  heart — for  what  had  I  now 
to  fear  !  There  entered  three  men  who  introduced  them- 
selves, with  perfect  suavity,  as  officers  of  the  police.  A 
shriek  had  been  heard  by  a  neighbor  during  the  night; 
suspicion  of  foul  play  had  been  lodged  at  the  police  of- 
fice, and  they  (the  officers)  had  been  deputed  to  search 
the  premises. 

I  smiled — for  what  had  I  to  fear  !  I  bade  the  gentle- 
men welcome.  The  shriek,  I  said,  was  my  own  in  a 
dream.  The  old  man,  I  mentioned,  was  absent  in  the 
country.  I  took  my  visitors  all  over  the  house.  I  bade 
them  search — search  well.  I  led  them  at  length  to  his 
chamber.  I  showed  them  his  treasures,  secure,  undis- 
turbed. In  the  enthusiasm  of  my  confidence  I  brought 
chairs  into  the  room,  and  desired  them  here  to  rest  from 
their  fatigues,  while  1  myself,  in  the  wild  audacity  of  my 
perfect  triumph,  place'd  my  own  seat  upon  the  very  spot 
beneath  which  reposed  the  corpse  of  the  victim. 

The  officers  were  satisfied.  My  manner  had  convinced 
them.  I  was  singularly  at  ease.  They  sat,  and  while  I 
answered  cheerily,  they  chatted  of  familiar  things.  But 
ere  long  I  felt  myself  getting  pale  and  wished  them  gone. 
My  head  ached,  and  I  fancied  a  ringing  in  my  ears ;  but 
still  they  sat,  and  still  chatted.  The  ringing  became 
more  distinct ;  I  talked  more  freely  to  get  rid  of  the  feel- 
ing; but  it  continued  and  gained  definitiveness — until  at 
length  I  found  that  the  noise  was  not  within  my  ears. 

No  doubt  I  now  grew  very  pale;  but  I  talked  more 
fluently,  and  with  a  heightened  voice.  Yet  the  sound  in- 
creased— and  what  could  I  do?  It  was  a  low,  dull, 
quick  sound — much  such  a  sound  as  a  watch  makes  when 
enveloped  in  cotton.  I  gasped  for  breath — and  as  yet  the 
officers  heard  it  not.  I  talked  more  quickly — more  ve- 
hemently ;  but  the  noise  steadily  increased.  I  arose  and 
argued  about  trifles,  in  a  high  key  and  with  violent  ges- 
ticulations; but  the  noise  steadilyincrcased.  Why  would 
they  not  be  gone?  I  paced  the  floor  to  and  fro  with 
heavy  strides,  as  if  excited  to  fury  by  the  observations  of 
the  men — but  the  noise  steadily  increased.  Oh,  God! 
what  could  I  do?  I  foamed,  I  raved,  I  swore!  I  swung 
the  chair  upon  which  I  had  been  sitting,  and  grated  it 
upon  the  boards;  but  the  noise  arose  over  all  and  con- 
tinually increased.  It  grew  louder— louder!  And  still 
the  men  chatted  pleasantly,  and  smiled.  Was  it  possible 
they  heard  not?  Almighty  God! — no.no!  They  heard! 
— tney  suspected! — they  knew! — they  were  making  a 
mockery  of  my  horror!— this  I  thought,  and  this  I  think. 
But  anything  was  better  than  this  agony !  Anything  was 
more  tolerable  than  this  derision!  I  could  bear  those 
hypocritical  smiles  no  longer !   I  felt  that  I  must  scream 


or  die!  —  and  now  —  again!  —  hark!  louder!  louder! 
louder ! — 

"Villians!"  I  shrieked,  "dissemble  no  more!  I  ad- 
mit the  deed! — tear  up  the  planks! — here,  here! — it  is  the 
beating  of  his  hideous  heart !  " 


TOURIST  NYE  ON  PARIS. 


There  may  be  more  beautiful  sights,  perhaps,  than  the 
quiet  beauty  of  the  French  capital  sleeping  in  the  moon- 
light on  the  Seine,  but  I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment 
what  they  are.  Looking  down  from  the  mighty  fortifica- 
tions to  where  nearly  two  million  warm-hearted,  hot- 
headed, loyal  and  yet  rebellious,  peaceful  and  still  bellig- 
erent, people  are  slumbering,  what  memories  of  blood 
and  riot  and  ruin  come  trooping  up  in  the  brain  of  the 
beholder.  Again  the  air  seems  filled  with  the  wild  roar 
and  rush  of  the  riotous  catiaille,  the  beautiful  boulevards 
run  red  with  French  blood,  and  the  glorious  architecture 
of  forgotten  centuries  crumbles  and  yields  to  the  mad 
tide  of  revolution  and  revenge.  From  the  early  days  of 
the  infant  Paris,  known  then  as  Lutetia  Parisorum,  when 
the  French  capital  was  simply  an  outfitting  point,  down 
to  the  days  when  she  dictated  to  the  world  in  the  matter 
of  national  debts  and  overskirts,  Ave  trace  the  wonderful 
career  of  the  great  city.  Again  we  see  C?esar  rebuilding 
the  city.  In  fancy  we  see  him  about,  with  his  coat 
off  ana  his  red  suspenders  flashing  in  the  warm  southern 
sun.  His  noble  head  is  thrown  back  proudly,  and  across 
the  horizon  of  his  pantaloons  there  is  a  dash  of  pale  blue 
light,  that  shows  where  he  sat  down  in  the  mortar-bed 
near  where  the  Pavilion  de  Saltpetre  now  stands.  Rapidly 
the  eye  sweeps  down  the  Seine  from  the  Louvre,  along  the 
Tuilleries,  the  Rue  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  Folderol,  to  where 
the  glistening  mass  of  the  Vendome  de  Charlotte  Russe 
raises  its  pale  facades.  In  the  foreground  stands  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  an  imposing  pile,  crowned  with  a 
gilded  dome  one  hundred  and  five  metres  high.  Immedi- 
ately under  it  stands  the  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon  I. 
This  sarcophagus  was  first  used  by  Napoleon.  He  was 
proud  and  exclusive  about  his  sarcophagi,  refusing  to 
use  a  second-hand  sarcophagus,  no  matter  how  cheaply 
he  could  procure  it. 

Moving  toward  the  background,  we  come  suddenly 
upon  the  Bourse,  the  imposing  coup  d'etat,  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  Bon-Bon,  and  the  Champs  de  Dofunny. 
Further  on  rests  the  Grand  Boulevard  de  Parleyvoo, 
silent  and  abandoned,  while  down  the  river  further,  and 
still  beyond  the  Palais  de  Livery  Stable,  stands  the 
historic  Rue  de  Crazy  Woman's  Fork. 

How  fresh  in  my  memory  still  rests  the  picture  of 
Paree,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  again  and  again  to  bring 
back  its  tender  outlines.  Imperfect  though  this  pen 
picture  may  be,  I  know  it  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure 
by  those  who  see  it;  and  if  there  should,  at  first  blush, 
appear  to  be  a  vagueness,  and,  as  it  were,  an  incomplete- 
ness in  the  description,  I  hope  the  gentle  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  Tie  Siding,  Wyoming,  is  about  the  nearest 
I  ever  got  to  Paree,  and  with  a  broken  leg  and  the  long, 
damp  walk  that  stretches  out  between  myself  and  France, 
I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  delayed  in  reaching  there  this 
fall. 

My  next  letter  will  be  from  Rome. 
For  a  cripple  I  intend  to  see  as  much  of  Europe  this 
fall  as  possible.—/?///  Nye,  in  Denver  Opinion. 


THE  SHUT-IN  SOCIETY. 


The  Shut-in  Society  is  described  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Dickin- 
son in  the  Churchman.  This  unique  society  came  into 
existence  through  Mrs.  Conklin,  then  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Drinkwater,  of  New  Vernon,  New  York,  during  a  con- 
tinued illness  of  three  years,  when  she  longed  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  other  invalids,  and  being  attracted 
by  some  articles  in  a  newspaper,  entitled  "  My  Invalid 
Friends,"  she  ascertained  the  name  of  the  author,  who 
proved  to  be  Miss  Alice  M.  Ball,  of  Pittsfield;  and 
through  her  a  circle  of  correspondence  was  arranged, 
which  continued  to  enlarge  until  public  attention  was  at- 
tracted and  the  association  became  a  fixed  fact.  In  the 
autumn  of  1870  a  manual  containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  invalids  and  others  connected  with  the 
movement  was  issued,  in  which  were  stated  the  objects  of 
the  association.  To  relieve  the  weariness  of  the  sick- 
room by  sending  and  receiving  letters  and  other  tokens  of 
remembrance,  and  by  such  religious  exercises  as  would 
encourage  the  fellow-sufferers  and  stimulate  their  faith, 
hope,  patience  and  courage. 

The  society  has  no  constitution,  officers,  by-laws  or 
initiation  fees.  All  that  is  needed  to  entitle  one  to  its 
membership  and  privileges  is  to  be  a  sufferer.  "  It  is  a 
simple  agency  to  cheer  those  who  are  sitting  with  folded 
hands  or  lying  on  beds  of  pain,  deprived  of  the  activities 
of  their  fellow-beings  that  are  blessed  with  health,  and 
alas!  too  frequently  of  their  sympathy."  A  monthly 
called  the  Shut-in  Visitor,  edited  by  Mrs.  K.  S.  Burr,  of 
Walworth,  N.  Y.,  is  published  at  50  cents  a  year,  and 
gives  specimens  of  the  letters  which  pass  between  the 
invalids,  showing  that  notwithstanding  their  confinement, 
they  are  not  all  unhappy,  and  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
few  privileges  they  have  is  enhanced  by  their  deprivation 
of  others,  and  that  the  sunshine  of  life  penetrates  even 
into  the  close  quarters  of  the  bed-ridden.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  2,000  members,  associates  and  all;  the  as- 
sociates not  being  invalid,  but  those  who  volunteer  their 
services  to  aid  the  suffering  ones,  and  any  one  can  be- 
come such  an  associate  by  contributing  a  dollar  to  the 
Shut-in  Visitor  to  cover  the  expense  of  sending  copies  of 
the  paper  to  those  invalids  who  are  pecuniarily  unable  to 
subscribe.    The  society  has  no  counterpart  on  earth. 


"  I  see  you  advertise  goods  to  be  sold  for  a  mere  song," 
said  he,  as  he  step])ed  into  a  furniture  store  in  Boston. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered   the   gentlemanly  proprietor. 

"  Well,  now,  let  me  see,  I  like  uiat  red  plush  sofa  there, 
and  I'll  sing  you  '  When  the  Robins  Nest  Again '  for  it." 

At  last  accounts  he  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN- 


PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  THE  EYES. 


BY  JOSEPH  SIMMS,  M.  D. 


Of  all  the  organs  of  the  human  body  the  eye  appears  to 
be  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  soul— the  most  subtle, 
and  unlike  flesh  and  blood,  the  most  apt  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world,  both  in  conveying  to 
the  mind  intelligence  of  what  is  passing  without  and  im- 
parting to  the  world  without  revelations  of  what  is  going 
on  within.  When  the  mind  is  elated  and  happy,  the  eye 
beams  with  joy;  if  care  and  sorrow  weigh  it  down,  the 
eye  betrays  the  grief  even  to  the  most  unintelligent  ob- 
server The  hard-working  heart  and  stomach  know  no 
respite  from  their  labors;  but  when  the  wearied  mind 
forgets  itself  in  sleep,  the  eye,  as  its  close  companion, 
finds  opportunity  for  repose.  When  the  direst  of  human 
calamities  takes  place  and  reason  is  unseated,  the  vacant, 
purposeless  eye  indicates  the  melancholy  fact.  1  he  dai  y 
and  hourly  passing  changes  of  expression  are  instinctively 
understood  by  all ;  but  we  invite  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  permanent  varieties  in  color,  form,  position,  move- 
ments—surroundings indicative  of  corresponding  powers 
and  inclinations  of  the  soul  within. 


No.  i— Napoleon  I. 

The  most  obvious  functions  of  the  eye  are  to  make  its 
possessor  acquainted  with  the  material  world ;  to  convey 
correct  conceptions  of  surrounding  objects,  as  respects 
their  size,  color,  number;  their  forms,  positions,  motions ; 
the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  between  this  object  and  that; 
their  texture,  arrangement,  mechanism,  fashion;  and 
their  abstract  qualities  of  beauty,  grandeur,  or  utility. 
The  construction  of  the  eye  itself  gives  evidence  of  its 
power  to  appreciate  these  and  other  qualities  of  material 
objects.  And,  as  it  serves  as  a  key  by  which  the  mind 
unlocks  the  stores  of  knowledge  without,  so  it  is  a  key  by 
which  the  initiated  may  enter  and  take  note  of  the  re- 
sources within. 

First  as  to  color.  Black  eyes  usually  indicate  good 
powers  of  physical  endurance,  but  they  arc  choleric,  and 
may  be,  though  not  always,  treacherous.  Gray  ones 
denote  quickness  of  temper,  coolness  in  time  of  mortal 
danger,  excellent  powers  of  calculation,  desire  for  novelty, 
but  without  intimate  friendships.    Among  those  with 


No.  2 — Chinese  Historian. 

gray  eyes  may  be  mentioned  Frederick  the  Great,  Wash- 
ington, Wellington,  Napoleon  L  Generals  Scott  and  Von 
Moltke.  The  tiger,  jaguar  and  the  alligator  have  gray 
optics.  Hazel  belong  to  shrewd  natures,  and  such  as 
delight  in  intercourse  with  friends.  Clear  blue  eyes  are 
associated  with  love  of  change  and  progress.  A  mixed 
or  indeterminate  color  of  eye  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  individual  is  a  poor  judge  of  shades  and  hues,  if 
not  quite  color  blind.  The  organic  cause  of  black  eyes 
is  that  the  sclerotic  membrane  or  outer  covering  is  more 
tensely  drawn.  This  may  be,  and  has  been,  demon- 
strated on  the  eye  of  a  newly  killed  ox,  which  is  rendered 
black  by  tightening  this  membrane.  Black  eyes  are  uni- 
versal among  the  natives  of  hot  climates;  blue  and  gray- 
are  found  in  cold  and  temperate  regions,  where  the  blood 
of  various  races  has  mingled  by  intermarriage.  The  result  of 
such  mixture  is  that  relaxation  of  the  system  which  pro- 
duces the  blue  eye  and  light-colored  hair.  Intellectually  the 
effect  is  to  produce  progressive  nations;  and,  as  a  rule, 


3— Daniel  Webster. 


blue-eyed  people  are  more  disposed  to  change,  progress, 
and  intercourse  than  those  with  black  eyes.  It  sometimes 
occurs  that  the  two  eyes  are  not  alike  in  color  in  the 


same  face.  The  right  eye  represents  the  lather's  people, 
and  the  left  eye  the  mother's  family ;  hence  a  brown  eye 
on  the  left  side,  with  a  blue  mate  on  the  right  side,  is 


No.  4— Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Incredulous. 

nature's  record  that  there  were  more  dark  eyes  among 
the  mother's  ancestors  of  that  individual  than  in  the  fath- 
er's lineal  descent. 

The  size  of  the  eye  next  merits  our  attention.  The 
small  eye  is  mechanical;  large  eyes  are  literary.  Small- 
eyed  people  attend  to  details  better  than  those  with  large 
eyes;  large-eyed  people  have  less  control  over  their 
feelings;  they  weep  more  easily,  and  are  more  sensitive 
and  susceptible.  They  are  likewise  fond  of  sports,  and 
less  inclined  to  physical  labor  than  the  small-eyed.  The 
eye  is  generally  large  in  warm  climates,  and  comparatively 
small  in  cooler  regions.  The  Laplanders,  Northern 
Russians,  Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  small  eyes,  while 
the  Turks.  Greeks,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Arabs  and  negroes 
usually  display  large  ones.  Men  in  the  colder  climates 
need  more  mechanical  appliances  for  their  shelter,  pro- 
tection and  convenience  tnan  in  sunnier  climes;  there- 
fore, nature  crowds  the  bones  around  and  upon  the  visual 
organs,  and,  by  thus  circumscribing  the  area  of  vision, 
renders  it  more  available  for  the  industries  necessitated 
by  cold  climates.  Nature  adapts  everything  to  the 
situation  in  which  she  places  it ;  and  if  the  art,  or  genius, 


or  caprice  of  men  places  it  in  a  false  position,  nature  is 
soon  seen  setting  to  work  and  effecting  a  remedy  for  the 
mistake  by  adapting  it  to  its  location. 

Some  individuals  have  one  eye  larger  than  the  other. 
They  are  peculiar.  If  the  right  eye  of  such  a  one  is 
larger,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  father's  family  were 
more  polished  than  his  mother's,  and  vice  versa.  The 
form  of  the  eye  and  of  its  opening  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  its  size.  And  here  be  it  remarked  that 
of  all  the  human  organs  the  eye  is  the  handmaid  of  love, 
infallibly  conveying  its  desires.  Through  the  faithful 
[>erformance  of  its  duties  in  this  respect  it  becomes  a  tell- 
tale, revealing  by  the  form  it  assumes  both  the  kind  and 
the  degree  of  love  that  dwells  in  its  possessor.  While  the 
size  and  prominence  of  the  eye  denotes  quantity  in  this 
respect,  the  form  bespeaks  quality.  Round,  dove-like 
eyes  belong  to  those  who  seek  and  desire  but  one  object 
of  affection ;  but  the  almond  denotes  the  reverse.  The 


No.  6— Demosthenes. 

late  Sultan  of  Turkey  (Aziz)  had  exceedingly  prominent 
eyes,  with  the  almond  form  of  opening;  and  I  was 
informed  in  Constantinople  that  his  wives  numbered  700. 
The  late  Viceroy  of  Egypt  had  likewise  this  shape  of  eye, 
and  he  distributed  his  love  among  350.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  almond-shaped  eye  predominates  in  polygamous 
races,  as  the  Chinese,  Turks,  Arabs  and  New  Zealanders. 
Large,  prominent,  watery  eyes,  standing  out  between 
eyelids  forming  an  almond-shaped  opening,  are  profligate 
in  love,  voluptuous  and  inconstant.  Those  formed  like 
a  half  moon,  with  their  corners  turned  upwards,  are  like- 
wise unpromising;  they  bespeak  a  licentious,  selfish  and 
cunning  nature.  (See  No.  2.)  Those  obliquing  outward 
and  downward,  as  in  Ben  Butler's  (No.  9)  are  inclined  to 
double  dealing  and  falsifying.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
Ben  Butler,  but  do  refer  to  others  with  eyes  like  his. 
Large,  even,  round,  lustrous  orbs  are  warm  and  confiding 
in  love ;  small,  dry  ones  are  natural  to  spinsters  and  bach- 
elors,  The  form  of  the  opening  between  the  eyelids  is 


determined  by  the  surroundings.  Small  bones  and  fully 
developed  muscles  give  the  prominent  eye ;  large  bones 
produce  shrunken  square-looking  eyes,  or  lids  almost  in  a 
straight  line;  this  is  the  mechanical  eye.  The  evenness 
of  the  lids  gives  the  power  of  judging  straight  lines  and 
regular  forms.  The  white  of  the  eyes  showing  between 
the  under  lid  and  the  dark  or  iris  of  the  eye  bespeaks 
love  of  the  grand  and  the  sublime,  as  in  Nos.  5, 6  and  7, 
and  especially  marked  in  No.  3. 

All  birds  have  round,  or  nearly  round,  eye  commissures, 
and  they  are  all  monogamous,  choosing  one  mate  and 
remaining  faithful.  Though  our  domestic  fowls  are  other- 
wise minded,  they  are  not  so  in  the  wild  state.  Among 
quadrupeds,  those  of  the  deer  kind,  and  also  the  feline, 
are  good  examples  of  circular  eye  commissures,  and  they 
all  mate  in  their  native  wilds.  So  do  the  buffalo,  horse, 
sheep,  giraffe,  and  other  round-eyed  quadrupeds,  though 
some  of  them  have  been  perverted  through  domestica- 
tion. "  The  roe  deer  (  Cen  us  capriolus)  "  says  Professor 
Bell,  "has  his  chosen  companion  for  life,  being  strictly 
monogamous,  and  evincing  the  most  lively  regard  and 
affection  for  his  mate."   From  which  it  appears  that  "  the 


No.  7— Socrates. 

turtle-dove  has  no  longer  the  exclusive  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  honored  emblem  of  conjugal  constancy." 
On  the  other  hand,  pigs,  even  in  a  wild  state,  as  they  are 
found  in  Africa  and  Asia,  are  never  known  to  choose 
mates  and  bide  by  one.  They  exhibit  very  remarkably 
that  form  of  eye  which  has  been  described  as  polygamous. 

Close  observers  have  their  eyebrows  crowding  upon  She 
visual  orb.  (See  the  eye  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  famous 
geologist,  of  England,  No.  4.  An  example  may  also  be 
seen  in  No.  8.) 

As  a  cannon  will  generally  be  more  serviceable  when 
protected  by  rocky  Dattlements,  so  is  the  human  eye 
more  efficient,  more  able  to  use  acute  observation,  when 
surrounded  by  bones  that  close  in  upon  it,  thereby  shut- 
ting out  those  surplus  rays  of  light  that  would  confuse  the 
sight  and  prevent  minute  and  accurate  observation.  A 
calm  blue  eye  inclosed  in  this  fashion  is  an  apt  judge  of 
character,  and  not  very  liable  to  err  in  its  estimate  of 
those  that  come  under  its  scrutiny.  Sunken  eyes  bespeak 
a  meditative  character,  and  if  the  surrounding  bones  are 
large  and  prominent,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  generally 
sound  judgment.    Eyes  that  open  very  little  belong  to 


No.  8— Naturalist,  Observer,  and  Thinker. 

persons  who  are  gruff,  suspicious  and  secretive ;  but  widely 
opening  eyes,  round,  firm-looking  (see  No.  7),  and 
surmounted  with  a  broad  forehead,  are  nature's  tes- 
timonials to  a  confiding,  friendly,  loving  and  loveable 
nature.  Where  the  eyes  stand  wide  apart  there  is  love  of 
travel,  and  good  capacity  for  appreciating  and  remember- 
ing curves,  roads  and  scenery  (this  was  characteristic  of 
No.  i),  and  aptness  to  find  one's  way. 

Great  space  between  the  eyes  and  the  center  of  the 
eyebrows  indicates  large  powers  of  belief,  especially  if 
the  brows  are  considerably  arched.  (Illustrated  in  No.  10.) 
Eyes  cutting  sqare  across  the  face  denote  love  of  system 
oblique  ones  are  untrustworthy,  destitute  of  originality, 
and  generally  of  honesty.    Prominent  eyes,  standing  in 


No.  9— Ben  Butler. 


large  sockets,  and  furnished  with  long  lashes,  belong  to 
those  who  love  style,  and  are  admirable  judges  of  it. 
(Refer  to  No.  ix.)  Eyes  with  openings  between  the  lids, 
wide  from  side  to  side  and  narrow  vertically,  are  signs  of 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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a  dreamy  nature.  The  dull,  sleepy-looking  eye  is  un- 
certain— apt  to  be  dreadful  in  rage  if  aroused.  When 
the  under  eyelid  crowds  upwards  upon  the  ball,  and 
presents  an  appearance  of  thickness,  the  person  is  apt  to 
Be  sensual.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  falls  away  from 
the  ball,  and  has  a  puffy  appearance,  it  betrays  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system,  occasioned  by  in- 
temperate drinking  or  other  excesses;  sometimes  also  by 
overwork.    (As  in  No.  6,  Daniel  Webster.) 


No.  10 — Mohammedan.   Unbounded  Faith. 


A  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  unfavorable.  It  is 
generally  observed  in  persons  of  low  cunning  disposition 
and  very  secretive  habits.  Eyes  that  stand  on  a  smooth, 
plane  level  with  the  forehead  belong  to  animal  natures. 
Great  relative  distance  from  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  the 
brows,  measuring  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  outwards 
and  upwards,  denotes  ability  for  drawing,  painting  and 
sculpture;  likewise  for  remembering  forms  and  faces. 
Eyes  that  move  rapidly  belong  to  good  judges  of  motion ; 
slow-moving  orbs  to  persons  who  are  fond  of  home. 
Those  that  flash  quickly  in  winking  betray  a  hasty  temper. 
Regularity  in  winking  denotes  aptitude  for  numbers  and 
calculations.  Secretive  people  roll  their  eyes  much 
about.  It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  humility  casts  down 
the  eyes,  and  that  little  reverence  or  respect  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  person  who  carries  a  staring  and  defiant 
look. 


No.  ir— George  IV. 

With  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must  be  added  that  no 
eye  is  in  form  or  character  such  that  its  possessor  must  of 
necessity  do  wrong;  neither  is  any  so  perfect  as  to  indi- 
cate absolute  faultlessness.    [Copyrighted  1884.] 


CHANFRAU  AND  McCULLOUGH. 


Jo  Howard  has  this  to  say  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  of 
the  dead  Chanfrau  and  the  afflicted  McCullough  :  Chan- 
frau  was  some  years  older  than  McCullough,  but  to  the 
critical  mind,  as  well  as  the  popular  eye,  they  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  upon  a  plane  of  attraction.  They 
were  not  men  of  genius,  but  largely  creatures  of  accident, 
as  most  of  us  are.  When  Forrest  died  the  robust  type  of 
actor  went  with  him.  McCullough,  having  had  the 
advantage  of  playing  with  the  old  hero,  and  being  himself 
a  fellow  of  immense  physique,  thought  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  and  injudi- 
cious admirers  lent  themselves  and  their  facile  pens  to  the 
idea,  so  that  McCullough,  who  is  a  man  of  very  ordinary 
caliber,  naturally  came  early  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fine 
presence  and  conscientious  work,  with  judicious  advertis- 
ing, were  all  that  was  needed  to  make  him  a  fit  successor 
to  Edwin  Forrest. 

The  difference  between  the  two  men  was  very  great. 
John  McCullough  was  fitly  typed  by  the  appellation 
"Genial  John."  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  his  life 
was  full  of  generosity  itself.  Forrest,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  acrid,  bitter,  crabbed.  He  made  few  friends,  and  cared 
little  for  them.  While  John  McCullough  was  devoted  to 
his  friends.  Edwin  Forrest  was  devoted  to  his  closet.  The 
one  hurrahed  with  the  boys;  the  other  studied  with  a 
clean  cut  intellect,  mastering  the  intricacies  of  phrase- 
ology, diving  beneath  the  surface  that  he  might  discover 
subtle  meanings.  Nevertheless,  when  Forrest  died  we  had 
no  actors,  and  this  great  country,  and  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  was  compelled  to  utilize  the  namby-pambyisms 
of  Edwin  Booth,  with  all  their  crudities,  their  lack  of 
culture,  their  painful  denudings  of  intelligence,  or  go 
without;  for,  mind  you,  the  scholarly  delights  of  Daven- 
port's impersonations  were  gradually  fading  away,  and 
poor  Nea  found  himself  impelled  to  play  this,  that  and 
the  other,  in  order  that  he  might  be  a  bread-winner  for 
himself  and  his  family.  So,  when  this  stockily  framed 
man,  with  a  handsome  face,  a  bright  eye,  a  cheery  pres- 
ence and  troops  of  friends,  strode  upon  the  stage  in  the 
severe  yet  attractive  garb  of  ancient  Rome,  he  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo,  and  in  many  respects  justly  so.  The 
simple  fact  that  he  had  no  brainy  competitors,  that  the 
uncertain  Booth  and  the  striving  Barrett  were  really  the 
only  rivals  in  the  field,  gave  McCullough  a  chance  which, 
had  he  been  suited  mentally,  would  have  been  a  harvest 
field,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  money 


or  told  in  words.  It  was  pure  accident  that  made  John 
McCullough  a  popular  favorite  and  a  rich  man. 

Chanfrau  became  a  star,  first  by  accident^-the  merest, 
flimsiest  kind  of  an  accident,  at  that — and  second,  by  in- 
domitable perseverance  and  lifelong  industry.  His  best 
friend,  his  most  lenient  critic,  would  never  think  of  attrib- 
uting genius  to  Chanfrau,  while  his  bitterest  enemy 
could  not,  in  justice  to  himself,  withhold  from  him  great 
praise  for  industry,  integrity,  perseverance  and  indomit- 
able pluck.  The  story  of  Cnanfrau's  start  has  been  so 
recently  told,  and  doubtless  was  so  familiar  to  the  public 
even  before  his  death,  that  I  need  not  more  than  refer  to  it. 

Now  look  at  the  positions  occupied  by  these  actors  to- 
day. Chanfrau  in  his  grave,  John  McCullough  in  the 
custody  of  his  friends ;  one  gone,  but  leaving  a  substantial 
fame  behind  him;  the  other  going,  with  possibly  years  of 
drag  and  weary  waiting,  in  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
pensation save  such  as  is  found  in  the  not  long-lasting 
pity  of  the  public,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  the  early  coming 
of  forgetfulness  even  in  the  minds  of  his  friends.  The 
one  in  apparant  good  health,  with  harness  on,  ready  for 
the  fight,  stricken  with  the  hand  of  an  avenger,  falls  to 
the  floor  and  passes  away  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his 
power;  the  other,  sad,  enervated,  listless,  moves  around 
the  streets  of  a  laughing  town,  a  wretched  wreck,  a  miser- 
able remnant,  with  every  prospect  of  years  of  continu- 
ance in  what  is  infinitely  worse,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
than  the  gloom  into  which  the  other  was  plunged  without 
a  moment's  notice.  That  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  this  text,  the  moral  of  which  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  is  very  evident. 


WHY  WE  WORK  SO  HARD. 


"What,"  inquires  Jo  Howard,  the  well-known  news- 
paper correspondent,  "  is  the  cause  of  the  excessive  mor- 
tality noticeable  in  our  gTeat  cities,  more  especially  during 
the  past  year,  among  industrious,  active  men? "  He  gives 
this  answer  to  his  own  question : 

I  think  it  is  because  they  are  too  industrious  and  too 
active.  My  dear  friend  Monsignor  Capel  said,  in  a  pub- 
lic lecture  last  Sunday,  that  the  one  absorbing  passion  of 
the  people  of  this  country  is  the  getting  of  money.  I  don't 
agree  with  him.  There  are  misers  in  every  community ; 
there  are  fellows  to  whom  a  dollar  is  as  big  as  a  cart- 
wheel, who  take  pleasure  in  the  literal  feasting  of  their 
eyes  upon  gold  and  evidences  of  wealth,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  case  with  the  majority  of  men. 

Why,  just  look  at  it.  The  vast  preponderance  of  man- 
kind is  poverty-stricken.  Walk  through  the  streets;  look 
at  them  :  every  man  in  a  hurry.  Talk  about  the  mice  in 
the  clock — "  See  how  they  run!"  look  at  the  men  on  the 
streets,  and  see  how  they  run.  There  isn't  an  ant-hill  in 
Christendom  busier  than  the  streets  of  an  American  city. 
Every  fellow  seems  bent  upon  an  errand  of  great  impor- 
tance, immediate  attention  to  which  is  demanded.  It 
isn't  confined  to  men  alone  or  to  women — thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  up  early  in  the  morning,  hard 
at  work  all  day  long,  and  at  it  late  into  the  hours  of  the 
night,  as  industrious  as  the  bee,  as  persevering  as  the 
spider. 

What  for?  If  it  is  money  alone,  what  a  disappointed  race 
we  are!  If  it  is  the  mere  getting  of  wealth,  how  sadly 
deficient  in  success  we  are!  What  a  queer  kind  ot 
Creator  He  must  be  to  implant  in  the  mind  of  every 
human  being  this  greed  for  money,  and  then  disappoint 
them  in  its  satisfaction!  Oh,  no;  it  is  fun,  it  is  pleasure, 
it  is  recreation,  it  is  a  desire  to  rest,  that  makes  men  in- 
dustrious and  active  and  pushing  and  tireless;  but  they 
never  get  to  the  point  where  they  are  willing  to  take  a 
chair  and  sit  down.  They  never  reach  that  goal,  which 
is  so  far  along  toward  the  end  of  their  journey,  that  a 
little  stop  can  do  no  harm. 

Why,  you  see  tired  faces  in  every  assemblage.  Stand 
on  the  steps  of  your  office  and  look  at  the  crowd  as  it 
surges  past,  multitudinously.  What  is  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression on  the  faces  that  go  by?  Anxiety,  disappoint- 
ment, eagerness,  anticipation,  desire — on  they  go,  followed 
by  their  fellows,  every  one  of  whom  bears  the  same 
tired,  faded  look.  Why,  the  characteristic  of  this  great 
nation  is  industry.  Father  Capel  is  after  money  himself, 
but  he  would  think  it  very  strange  if  I  were  to  say  he  was 
working  for  money  as  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  his  life. 
He  wants  money  because  he  has  a  use  to  put  it  to ;  and 
so  it  is  with  our  people  here.  All  want  money,  but  we 
don't,  many  of  us,  lay  it  by.  It  would  be  a  good  scheme 
if  we  did;  but  we  don't. 

Take  my  friend  Chanfrau,  who  has  just  died— whom  I 
have  known  for  twenty  years,  and  always  liked,  and  always 
admired  as  a  type  of  man  born  in  this  country,  of  poor, 
humble  parentage,  with  no  start  in  life  until  accident 
opened  the  door.  Through  that  passage-way  he  jumped 
quickly,  and  was  never  pulled  back.  Sixty-five  years  of 
.age,  worth  all  the  way  from  $300,000  to  $500,000,  he  was 
working  like  a  car-horse.  A  fresh  season  was  just  begun, 
weeks  and  weeks  of  toil  and  labor  for  him,  days  of  travel, 
evenings  of  exertion,  nights  of  comparative  unrest,  were 
his  portion. 

Why?  Not  for  more  money.  He  was  rich  enough.  He 
loved  to  work.  We  all  love  to  work.  That  is  the  great 
American  trait,  work  and  love  of  work.  It  isn't  the  money. 
If  it  was  the  money  we  were  after,  wouldn't  we  hoard  it  ? 
Wouldn't  our  savings  banks  have  greater  assets  than  they 
have  to-day?  Work  was  Cnanfrau's  recreation.  Work 
was  his  pleasure.  Work  was  his  delight.  Had  any  one 
suggested  to  him  the  desirability  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  with 
a  year  among  the  refinements  and  delights  of  the  conti- 
nent, he  would  have  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn.  Why  ? 
To  make  more  money  ?  Not  at  all.  Because  he  loved 
to  work ;  he  liked  to  see  his  name  on  the  big  bills ;  he  liked 
to  hear  the  cheering  applause  of  his  friends  in  the  audi- 
ence ;  he  liked  to  Delieve  that  he  was  still  the  people's 
favorite.      _ 


If  all  of  the  temperance  lecturers  cast  their  ballots  for 
St.  John,  he  wjll  have  a  very  large  vote—fowell  Citizen. 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  EFFORTS. 


Jinks  (after  midnight).  What  lovely  weather  we're 
havin',  ol'  fel'. 

Finks.  Yes,  lovely ;  but  (hie)  I  see  the  storm  signal  is  up. 

Jinks.  Storm  signal!   Where, ol' fel'? 

Finks.  Right  up  (hie)  there — that  light  in  m'  wife's  bed- 
room. 


Mr.  Blinks.  Dear,  dear;  what  a  brain  that  man  Zola 
must  have! 

Mrs.  Blinks.  The  French  novelist? 

Mr.  Blinks.  Yes;  the  papers  say  he  carried  his  novels 
in  his  head  for  years  before  writing  a  line. 

Mrs.  BUnks.  Mercy!    It's  a  wonder  he  did  not  die. 

Mr.  Blinks.  Die!    What  of  ? 

Mrs.  Blinks.  Blood  poisoning. 


Mrs.  Blinks.  I  notice  by  the  papers  the  hot  water 
craze  has  revived. 

Mrs.  Rinks.    What  is  that? 

Mrs.  Blinks.    Why,  don't  you  know?    Everybody  is 
drinking  hot  water  in  large  quantities. 
Mrs.  Rinks.    But  what  for? 

Mrs.  Blinks.  For  their  health.  Hot  water  is  said  to 
be  wonderfully  wholesome. 

Mrs.  Rinks.  Isn't  that  splendid!  We  can  call  our 
oyster  festivals  this  winter  "health  exhibitions." 


Ma.  I  have  my  doubts  about  Mr.  Gayfellow,  my  dear, 
and  wish  you  had  not  said  "yes"  before  consulting  me. 

Daughter.    Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  him? 

Ma.  He  has  no  trade,  business  or  profession  that  I 
can  discover,  and  has  certainly  no  expectations,  as  his 
relatives  are  all  poor. 

Daughter.  But,  ma,  just  think  what  a  good  husband 
he'll  make.  There  won't  be  a  quarrel  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other. 

Ma.    You  think  so  now,  no  doubt. 

Daughter.  Oh !  but,  ma,  I  am  sure  of  it.  He  is  so 
amiable! 

Ma.    Perhaps  his  amiability  has  not  been  tested. 
Daughter.    Ah !  but  it  has.    You  know  how  most  men 
dislike  parents-in-law. 
Ma.  Yes. 

Daughter.  Well,  he  said  he  would  not  object  at  all 
to  living  with  you  and  pa. 


Jinks.  See  here,  Minks,  I  always  regarded  you  as  a  man 
of  sense ;  but,  unless  I  have  been  misinformed,  you  intend 
to  make  the  biggest  kind  of  a  fool  of  yourself  imaginable. 

Minks.  I  should  much  like  you  to  explain,  sir,  and  that 
right  quickly. 

Jinks.  Oh!  you  needn't  get  mad.  I  come  to  you  as  a 
friend,  to  save  you  from  becoming  a  butt  of  ridicule. 

Minks.  Well,  what  are  you  driving  at,  anyway? 

Jinks.  The  papers  say  that  you  intend  to  be  married  in 
a  balloon  at  the  State  Fair,  in  the  presence  of  50,000  peo- 
ple. I  sincerely  hope  you  won't  make  any  such  exhibi- 
tion of  yourself.  Remember  how  highly  respected  your 
family  has  always  been,  and  

Minks.  No  use  trying  to  dissuade  me,  Jinks;  I  know 
what  I  am  about,  and  I  only  wish  that  instead  of  50,000 
there  could  be  500,000  people  present. 

Jinks.  Worse  and  worse.    Are  you  crazy? 
-  Minks.  Not  at  all.    I  expect  to  run  for  President  some 
day,  and  want  plenty  of  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
actually,  regularly,  publicly  married. 


Miss  Tootsey  Mite  (variety  actress).  Oh,  Professor,  lam 
so  glad  I  met  you.  I've  just  got  an  engagement,  and  I 
want  you  to  compose  me  a  first-class,  A  1  song  and  dance 
— something  real  jiggy  and  jolly,  you  know. 

Musical  Composer.  With  pleasure,  my  dear  young  lady. 
You  want  something  that  will  set  all  the  gallery  boys  to 
beating  time  with  their  feet,  and  make  the  parquet  feel 
like  jumping  up  and  joining  in  the  breakdown.  Some- 
thing; in  sailor's  hornpipe  time,  I  suppose? 

Miss  Tootsey  Mite.  Just  the  thing.  I  have  the  words 
ready;  all  I  want  is  the  music;  must  be  a  full  orchestra 
accompaniment,  you  know,  and  must  be  done  by  six 
o'clock,  so  that  there  will  be  time  to  rehearse  it. 

Musical  Composer.  Goodness  gracious!  I  can't  get  up 
anything  in  that  time;  it  is  impossible.  The  idea  !  Why 
it's  four  o'clock  now. 

Miss  Tootsey  Mite.  But  I  must  have  it.  It  is  my  first 
appearance  at  the  new  Vaudeville.  Haven't  you  some- 
thing already  written  that  will  do? 

Musical  Composer.  So  I  have.  Never  thought  of  it. 
Here  is  a  piece  just  finished.    All  it  wants  is  the  words. 

Miss  Tootsey  Mite.  Oh,  that  will  do  splendidly.  So 
bright  and  dashing  !  Did  you  compose  this  for  a  song  and 
dance? 

Musical  Composer.  Well,  no.  It  was  for  a  Cincinnati 
sacred  concert. 


Jinks.    Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  your  nose? 
Fink.    It  has  been  frost-bitten. 

Jinks.  Oh,  come  now,  you  have  not  been  on  any  Arc- 
tic expedition. 

Fink.  No,  but  the  other  evening  I  kissed  a  Boston 
girl-   

About  this  time  the  young  man  is  repenting  of  the  en- 
gagement he  rashly  entered  into  during  the  summer 
months. 


It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  presidential  shoes  which 
Mr.  St.  John  hopes  to  fill  are  pumps. 


Mr.  St.  John  will  probably  draw  largely  from  the  float- 
ing population. 

Perhaps  the  Prohibitionists  think  they  can  win  by  water- 
ing the  vote. 
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THE  IMPENDING  VERDICT. 

The  reflection  that  the  presidential  canvass  will  be  over 
and  the  election  decided  before  the  next  number  of  TJie 
San  Franciscan  goes  to  the  public  is  far  from  being  a 
distressing  one.  It  has  been  an  unpleasant  contest.  The 
contending  parties  have  fought  over  no  great  questions. 
The  Republicans  have  sought  to  force  forward  the  tariff 
for  discussion,  but  the  Democrats  have  refused  to  meet 
the  issue.  Their  response  to  argument  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection has  been  attack  upon  the  character  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate.  The  Republicans  have  not,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  been  above  this  low  sort  of  political  warfare. 
The  assaults  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  have  been  indecent  and 
despicable.  The  hypocrisy  that  has  sought  to  make  a 
mountain  of  the  molehill  of  his  offense  is  a  good  deal  more 
objectionable  than  the  offense  itself.  This  is  not  cyni- 
cism, but  common  sense. 

We  are  confident  that  when  the  votes  shall  have  been 
counted  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  chosen 
to  succeed  Mr.  Arthur.  But  if  we  turn  out  to  be  mis- 
taken, we  dare  say  the  republic  will  manage  to  survive 
four  years  of  Democratic  rule.  Only  the  madness  that  is 
engendered  by  a  protracted  political  squabble  can  cause 
an  ordinarily  sensible  man  to  believe  that  half  the  people 
of  the  country  are  bent  upon  ruining  it.  Our  opinion 
that  Mr.  Blaine  will  be  chosen  rests  upon  the  belief  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union  favor  the  exist- 
ing protective  system,  and  Mr.  Blaine  stands  for  the  party 
which  is  committed  to  its  maintenance.  Moreover,  he 
is,  of  all  our  prominent  politicians,  the  most  completely 
representative.  In  his  moral  and  mental  make-up  he  is 
a  reflection  of  the  American  people.  He  is  a  product  of 
the  soil,  and  is  racy  of  it.  Even  his  opponents  admire 
him. 

Those  who  fear  that  Blaine's  "bounce"  will  get  the 
country  into  trouble  deceive  themselves.  Responsibility 
steadies  a  man.  Blaine  will  make  a  safe  President,  and 
those  estimable  Irish  citizens  who  vote  for  him  under  the 
belief  that  he  will,  upon  being  installed,  instantly  set 
about  embroiling  this  country  with  perfidious  Albion,  will 
be  disappointed.  Nobody  knows  better  than  he  the  real 
temper  of  the  American  people,  and  he  is  aware  that  they 
have  no  thirst  for  military  glory.  Military  glory  costs 
money,  and  the  means  of  its  achievement  interfere  with 
business. 

Our  only  fear  with  reference  to  the  election  is  that  the 
vote  may  be  close.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  ardently,  that  the 
majority  will '  be  so  large  that  no  ground  for  protest  will 
be  left.  One  such  contest  as  that  of  1S76-7  is  enough  for 
a  generation. 

If  all  goes  regularly,  as  is  likely,  the  country,  after  a 
few  days  of  excitement  over  the  receipt  of  the  returns, 
will  settle  down  to  its  accustomed  industrious  humdrum, 
and  the  average  citizen  will,  within  a  week  after  the 
counting  of  the  votes,  smile  at  the  recollection  of  the 
many  follies  his  partisanship  seduced  him  into  during  the 
' '  cam  1  >aign . "   

RESTRICTION  OF  THE  SUFFRAGE. 

In  the  North  American  Eerinc  for  November  there  is  a 
paper  by  William  L.  Scruggs,  in  the  advocacy  of  restrict- 
ing the  suffrage.  He  attributes  most  of  the  political 
evils  from  which  we  are  suffering  to  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  half  the  states  of  the  Union  "one-third  of  the 
voting  population  is  illiterate,  and  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  electors."  Hence  the 
power  of  the  demagogue,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
moral  and  mental  standard  in  Congress  and  all  branches 
of  the  public  service.  "  We  hear  a  great  deal  just  now 
about  civil  service  reform,"  says  Mr.  Scruggs,  "and  all 
efforts  in  that  direction  are  highly  commendable.  *  *  * 
But  why  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  cleansing  the 
stream  before  purifying  the  fountain?  Why  not  adopt 
the  more  rational  course  of  purifying  the  fountain,  and 
thus  prepare  the  stream  to  purify  itself?  Who  does  not 
perceive  the  impracticability  of  any  substantial  or  perma- 
nent reform  in  our  civil  service  without  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  Congress?  But  this  cooperation  can  never 
be  obtained'so  long  as  congressmen'j're^ard  civil  Joffices  as 


rewards  for  political  influence ;  and  such  offices  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  regarded  by  them  just  so  long  as  seats  in 
Congress  are  won  by  promises  of  reward  for  services  at 
the  primaries."  And  Mr.  Scruggs  believes  that  the 
managers  of  the  primaries — the  "bosses" — will  con- 
tinue to  decide  who  shall  go  to  Congress  so  long  as  the 
present  system  of  universal  or  "  tramp"  suffrage  prevails. 

To  check  the  downward  progress,  two  methods  are 
suggested.  One  is  a  system  of  compulsory  education  by 
the  national  government ;  that  is,  that  the  government 
become  paternal  in  form,  and,  by  playing  the  role  of 
schoolmaster,  endeavor  to  educate  the  masses  up  to  a 
given  standard  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  other  is, 
that  since  it  was  they  who  put  us  on  the  downward  slope 
to  perdition,  the  state  governments  shall  now  put  on  the 
brakes  by  restricting  the  privileges  of  the  ballot  to  per- 
sons qualified  by  intelligence  to  use  without  abusing  it. 

"  No  thoughtful  man  in  this  country  believes  for  a  mo- 
ment," says  Mr.  Scruggs,  in  conclusion,  "  that  things  can 
long  continue  as  they  now  are.  A  change  of  some  sort  is 
inevitable.  Either  the  national  government  must,  as  a 
defensive  measure,  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of 
public  instruction,  quite  regardless  of  '  state  rights,'  or 
the  states  themselves  must  take  the  initiative,  either  by 
establishing  efficient  systems  of  public  instruction  or  by  a 
judicious  but  impartial  restriction  of  the  suffrage.  In  de- 
fault of  some  such  measures,  our  political  disorders  must 
of  necessity  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  '  burn 
themselves  out ';  and  this  burning-out  process  must  ulti- 
mately end  either  in  organized  anarchy  such  as  now  exists 
in  some  of  the  little  Spanish-American  republics,  or  in  a 
military  despotism  such  as  followed  the  disorders  of  the 
first  French  republic.  Either  our  civilization  must  be 
sacrificed  to  licentiousness  and  anarchy  under  a  false  con- 
ception of  '  liberty  and  equality,'  or  a  portion  of  that 
licentiousness  which  we  mistake  for  liberty  must  be  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  preserve  our  civilization." 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Scruggs  voices  a  deep,  widespread 
and  growing  feeling  of  fear  for  the  future  of  the  republic. 
It  is  among  the  educated,  among  the  class  most  capable 
of  an  intelligent  patriotism,  that  this  fear  is  prevalent. 
And  there  is  discouragement  as  well  as  fear,  for  accom- 
panying the  perception  of  the  danger  is  a  feeling  that  it  is 
an  all  but  hopeless  task  to  seek  to  reform  the  evils  spring- 
ing from  the  present  system  of  suffrage. 

For  our  own  part,  we  think  Mr.  Scruggs  places  too 
much  faith  in  the  moral  power  of  education.  We  would 
let  no  man  vote  who  could  not  read  and  write  the  English 
language;  but  we  would  require  far  more  than  this  of  the 
voter.  We  would  make  any  foreigner  arriving  in  this 
country  after  reaching  thirty-five  years  of  age  ineligible  to 
naturalization.  Five  years  is  too  short  a  period  of  proba- 
tion for  a  foreigner;  the  term  should  be  doubled,  at 
least.  We  would  impose,  in  addition  to  all  other  guards, 
a  property  qualification.  We  are  aware  how  odious  this 
discrimination  against  poverty  is  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  think  upon  the  matter. 
The  object  of  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  is  to  bar  the 
vicious  from  the  privilege.  In  theory,  the  state  permits  only 
the  virtuous  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government.  In  all 
our  cities,  the  vote  cast  by  the  corner-grocery  loafers, 
whisky-shop  retainers,  petty  criminals,  and  the  riff-raff  gen- 
erally, is  very  large ;  yet  not  one  of  these  vagrants,  drunk- 
ards and  ruffians  who  is  of  foreign  birth  but  has  had 
two  citizens  swear  in  a  court  that  his  moral  character  is 
good.  It  is  as  true  that  all  poor  men  are  not  vicious  as  that 
all  men  of  property  are  not  virtuous;  nevertheless, the 
possession  of  property  is,  as  a  rule,  a  sign  of  intelligence, 
self-denial  and  sobriety — just  the  qualities  which  the  state 
most  desires  in  its  citizens.  Moreover,  the  man  of  prop- 
erty has  a  stronger  personal  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  good  government  than  the  propertyless  man.  The 
chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  the  man  who  owns  his 
own  home  being  a  better  citizen  than  the  man  who  does 
not.  So,  we  would  make  the  suffrage  one  of  the  privileges 
of  property. 

We  need  not  be  told  how  chimerical  is  the  hope  that 
any  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  proposed  by  Mr- 
Scruggs  or  ourselves  can  be  imposed.  The  mob  is  a 
mighty  army,  and  there  will  never  be  wanting  demagogues 
to  tell  it  that  the  one  who  asserts  that  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty are  not  desirable  attributes  of  the  citizen  is  an  enemy 
of  the  people.  The  mob  is  armed  with  the  ballot,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  will  voluntarily  disarm  itself  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Still,  nothing  is  lost  by  the  publi- 
cation of  such  papers  as  that  of  Mr.  Scruggs.  They  are 
signals  of  the  coming  storm,  and  although  they  may  be 
powerless  to  avert  the  dangers  of  which  they  give  warning, 
they  prepare  us  for  the  inevitable,  and  educate  the  more 
intelligent  into  an  understanding  of  the  perils  that  are 
ahead. 


A  WAY  OF  ESCAPE. 

The  ticket  of  the  Independents  is  going  to  get  a  large 
vote  on  Tuesday  next — much  larger,  we  think,  than  is 
generally  expected  by  the  politicians.  The  Independents 
are  not  raising  a  great  deal  of  noise.  The  ticket  was 
late  in  making  its  appearance — too  late  to  secure  the 
advocacy  of  any  of  the  daily  newspapers.  The  journals 
all  had  made  other  engagements  by  the  time  the  Inde- 
pendents were  ready  to  bid  for  their  services.  This  must 
be  viewed  as  a  grave  misfortune,  for  a  journalistic  fife  and 
drum,  blown  and  beaten  with  proper  vigor  and  persistency, 
do  assuredly  help  a  ticket  amazingly.  The  average  voter  is 
a  forgetful  creature,  and  he  has  to  be  held  by  the  ear 
pretty  steadily  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  his  political  duty. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  the  Independents  will 
make  themselves  felt  with  emphasis.  Their  cause  appeals 
to  what  is  known  as  the  "  silent  vote  " — that  is,  to  men 
of  property  and  respectability,  men  who  do  not  live  by 
politics  or  have  any  hand  in  the  practical  part  of  party 
management;  who  know  only  enough  about  bosses  and 
their  methods  of  doing  business  to  detest  them.  The 
silent  vote  is  the  unknown  quantity  which  bothers  and 
distresses  the  professional  politician  in  the  concoction  of 
his  schemes,  and  in  his  figuring  on  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  The  silent  vote  is  likely  to  be  formidable  in 
San  Francisco  this  year.  Boss  Buckley  and  Boss  Hig- 
gins  have  been  guilty  of  the  blunder  of  offending  the  van- 
ity of  the  city.  They  forgot  that  men  who  can  be 
deceived  by  very  shallow  pretenses,  and  who  may  easily 
be  led  by  the  nose  by  a  hand  that  is  not  obtrusively  visible, 
and  which  does  not  pinch  too  hard,  will  yet  refuse  to  be 
driven,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  pride  will  show  ferocious 
resentment  against  the  one  who  would  drive  them.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  considerable  class  of  thoughtful  citizens 
who  object  on  principle  to  machine  politics,  and  who 
consider  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  hit  a  boss  whenever  a  chance 
offers,  and  with  any  weapon  that  happens  to  be  nearest 
to  their  hand.  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Higgins  fancied 
they  had  successfully  maneuvered  the  j>eople  of  the 
city  into  a  political  corner  from  which  there  was  no 
escape.  The  Independents  have  opened  a  gate  in  the 
fence  of  the  corral,  and  every  man  who  has  a  prejudice 
against  being  thrown  and  marked  with  the  private  Buck- 
ley or  Higgins  branding -iron  is  grateful  for  the  opening 
provided.  

A  THREATENED  OUTRAGE. 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  voters  of 
San  Francisco  are  so  stupid,  so  devoid  of  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety, and  so  careless  of  the  good  name  of  the  city,  as 
to  elect  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell  to  office.  He  is  a  public 
nuisance  already,  merely  as  a  private  citizen ;  as  an  offi- 
cial he  would  be  an  intolerable  affliction  and  disgrace. 
The  man  has  achieved  conspicuousness  by  means  that 
should  earn  for  him  the  contempt  of  every  man  who  is 
not  himself  so  fat-witted  or  debased  as  to  be  unfit  to  vote. 
The  mind  on  which  O'Donnell's  blackguard  impudence 
and  fantastic  parading  can  make  a  favorable  impression  is 
a  sort  of  mind  that  people  who  wash  themselves,  keep 
sober,  and  know  how  to  read,  find  it  impossible  to  under- 
stand. It  is  true  that  the  bosses  have  made  unpopular 
nominations  for  the  coronership,  but  to  testify  one's  dis- 
approval of  the  nomination  of  a  bad  man  by  voting  for  a 
worse  one  is  scarcely  reasonable.  Indeed,  it  is  idiotic. 
Moreover,  since  the  Independent  Convention  has  done 
its  work,  the  choice  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  nominees 
of  the  bosses  and  O'Donnell.  Dr.  Canney  is  in  all  ways 
worthy  of  support.  He  is  a  man  of  good  character,  a 
reputable  physician,  and  has  had  experience  as  a  coroner 
in  another  county.  When  there  is  such  a  candidate  in  the 
field,  a  vote  for  such  a  clown  and  rascal  as  O'Donnell  is 
nothing  better  than  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage, 
and  an  indecent  assault  upon  the  reputation  of  the  city. 
The  Coroner's  office,  as  we  have  before  declared,  is  next 
to  useless,  and  its  abolition  would  be  a  sensible  step  in 
the  direction  of  economy;  but,  while  the  office  exists,  it 
should  not  be  bestowed  upon  a  person  whose  mere  pres- 
ence in  a  respectable  home  that  death  has  invaded  would 
be  an  outrage.  Only  the  power  of  the  law  can  open  the 
door  of  a  decent  house  to  Dr.  O'Donnell,  and  we  cannot 
think  so  badly  of  the  majority  of  the  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  to  believe  that  they  will  deliberately  vote  to  place 
the  jimmy  of  authority  in  the  hand  of  this  Barbary  Coast 
quack.  

Daniel  Hicks,  the  well-known  bookbinder,  who  is  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Supervisor  from  the  Sixth  ward, 
should  receive  the  full  vote  of  his  party,  and  something 
over.  Mr.  Hicks  is  a  sound  business  man,  and  would 
make  an  intelligent  and  trustworthykofficial. 
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WANTED:  A  GENIUS. 

The  literary  course  is  clear  for  a  genius.  Nobody  capa- 
ble of  strong,  original  work  is  writing.  Even  clever  men 
are  scarce.  When  the  microscopic,  dandified  James,  and 
the  too-consciously  refined  and  tiresomely  laborious  How- 
ells  stand  at  the  head  of  the  American  literary  group, 
what  remains  to  be  said  of  the  others  who  compose  it  ? 
In  England,  Collins  is  a  mechanic  whose  tools  have  lost 
their  edge  with  age  and  overuse ;  Black  is  the  best  of  the 
lot,  but  he  is  far  from  being  great.  The  mantle  of  Thack- 
eray, Dickens  or  Reade  would  fall  like  a  circus  tent  upon 
any  writer  of  fiction  now  publishing  upon  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Mediocre  as  the  chief  English  novelists 
are,  they  are  several  feet  taller  than  the  best  we  have.  In 
magazine  literature,  however,  we  are  much  superior  to  the 
English.  The  American  short  story  of  the  first  class  is 
away  ahead  of  the  English  in  strength  of  motive  and  skill 
in  construction.  The  British  short  story — such  as  appears 
regularly  in  Chamber's,  the  Argosy,  All  the  Year  Round, 
and  the  London  Truth  and  World — is  so  simple,  clumsy 
and  stupid  that  no  American  magazine  or  literary  weekly 
of  standing  would  accept  it.  But  the  keen,  delicate,  fin- 
ished American  short  story  is  a  literary  mule.  Nothing 
springs  from  it.  Bret  Harte  is  typical.  His  short  sketches 
were  fine  and  satisfying,  but  time  has  proved  that  there  is 
no  expansion  in  him. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Century,  Mrs.  Fields,  the 
widow  of  the  late  publisher  of  that  name,  is  permitted  to 
print  a  lot  of  business  letters  of  Charles  Reade 's.  In  one 
of  them  he  says : 

I  have  received  magnificent  offers  from  countrymen  of  yours  if 
I  would  come  over  and  lecture  to  them  about  "the  Drama,"  a 
subject  I  am  not  ignorant  of,  and  I  have  a  nobler  temptation  in 
a  grand  and  untouched  theme;  for  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to 
any  man  who  tliink<;  than  that  no  human  creature,  Yankee  or 
Briton,  has  ever  really  sung  or  painted  the  United  States,  or  the 
men  and  women  who  make  them  what  they  are.  But  alas!  I 
shall  never  see  that  glorious  land;  I  shall  never  see  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  race  going  ahead,  with  the  fetters  of  fog  and  mist 
and  prejudice  taken  off  their  souls  and  brains  and  bodies,  and 
shall  never  have  the  honor  of  giving  the  world  poetical  pictures 
of  things  and  men  known  here  only  by  sordid  caricatures — and 
all  because  I  cannot  live  eight  days  at  sea. 

It  is  as  well  that  Charles  Reade  did  not  come  to 
America.  He  was  essentially  English,  and  no  English- 
man can  understand  America.  The  English  literary  man 
is  soaked  through  and  through  with  English  thought. 
Strive  as  he  may,  he  cannot  but  regard  English  life  as  the 
standard  for  the  world.  What  approaches  it  in  likeness  is 
good,  what  departs  is  bad.  England  is  provincial.  An 
English  writer,  whenever  he  endeavors  to  paint  life  else- 
where than  in  England,  is  laughed  at  by  the  people  he 
depicts.  France,  for  instance,  is  but  a  few  hours  from 
England,  and  has  always  been  within  hailing  distance; 
yet  the  English  inability  to  comprehend  the  French 
character  is  to-day  the  jest  of  the  world.  If  Reade  had 
visited  us,  we  doubt  if  he  would  have  understood  us  or 
drawn  us  better  than  Dickens  did.  One  must  have  had 
the  atmosphere  of  a  country  in  his  lungs  from  his  infancy, 
its  meat  and  drink  must  have  given  him  his  bone  and 
flesh  and  brain,  before  he  can  with  true  understanding 
put  its  life  on  paper. 

Human  nature,  as  it  manifests  itself  under  the  condi- 
tions of  English  life,  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  The 
writer  who  now  approaches  its  study  treads  ground  har- 
dened by  the  feet  of  his  betters.  But  in  this  half  of  the 
world  the  club  of  precedent  is  not  upraised  to  deter  the 
adventurer.  The  cause  of  his  failure  to  see  new  things 
with  new  eyes  are  the  European  spectacles  that  his  literary 
education  has  put  upon  his  nose.  This  continent  is  a 
fresh  field  for  humanity — another  and  splendid  chance  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  collectively  a  fool.  The  literary  man 
who  can  comprehend  the  meaning  and  reach  of  the 
political  and  social  experiment,  and  who  can  tell  the 
millions  of  nobodies  in  North  America  what  they  are  do- 
ing, will  make  a  magnificent  strike.  But  he  must  give 
the  information  in  a  form  that  will  be  agreeable  reading 
to  the  average  nobody.  It  will  take  a  genius  to  do  this — 
a  genius  who  will  be  above  repeating  and  polishing  the 
work  of  others,  who  will  elevate  matter  above  manner,  and 
in  disdaining  style  create  it.  The  genius  for  whom  the 
literary  stage  is  waiting,  will  be  born  with  eyes  to  see  and 
the  courage  to  tell  what  he  sees.  He  will  shock  us.  He 
will  be  a  bull  in  a  china-shop.  He  will  offend  literary 
taste  and  outrage  respectability.  No  reformer— moral, 
political,  artistic,  or  other — ever  failed  to  do  the  latter. 
At  first  we  will  call  him  a  fool,  then  a  disturber,  then  a 
ruffian.  He  being  a  genius,  our  jibes,  anger  and  reproba- 
tion will  have  no  effect  upon  him.  He  will  go  right  along 
writing  what  he  sees.  He  will  paint  us  as  we  seem  to 
him,  and  our  indignation  or  pleasure  at  the  picture  will 
be  a  matter  of  equal  indifference  to  him.  No  man  who 
can  be  suppressed  is  a  genius.   Talent  can  be  bullied ; 


genius  is  as  easy  before  the  threatening  fist  of  a  scandal- 
ized world  as  Gulliver  might  have  been  before  the  men- 
aces of  the  John  L.  Sullivan,  of  Lilliput. 

The  genius  will  be  a  man,  and  not,  we  think,  a  flower 
of  the  culture  of  Boston  or  London  parlors.  The  fashion- 
able world  will  be  to  him  but  a  small  part  of -the  show  of 
life.  He  will  look  upon  men  and  women  as  men  and 
women.  He  will  be  able  to  see  through  the  clothes.  A 
Vanderbilt  and  a  Barbary  Coaster  will  be  equally  inter- 
esting to  him.  When  the  genius  comes  the  tribe  of  pig- 
mies who  are  now  trifling  elegantly  with  the  pen  will  dis- 
appear like  mist  under  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  And  nobody 
will  regret  them. 


PREACHERS  IN  POLITICS. 

The  preachers  have  made  themselves  pretty  prominent 
in  this  presidential  scuffle.  A  great  body  of  them  visited 
Mr.  Blaine  in  New  York,  the  other  day,  and  presented 
him  with  an  address,  in  which  he  was  assured  of  their 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  their  warm  wish 
for  the  success  of  his  candidacy.  There  was  a  similar  in- 
cident in  Indiana.  On  the  other  hand,  clergymen  are  not 
wanting  who  will  be  surprised  should  heaven  permit  the 
election  of  the  Republican  candidate.  Mr.  Beecher,  for 
instance,  is  campaigning  for  Mr.  Cleveland  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  reaches  ferocity. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  contend  that  because  a  man 
enters  the  Christian  ministry  he  drops  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  Nevertheless,  we  confess  that  it 
offends  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  when  preachers 
of  the  Word  put  themselves  forward  conspicuously  in 
politics.  The  clergymen  who  do  this  are,  apparently, 
unable  to  draw  the  line  properly  between  their  profes- 
sional and  private  functions.  One  may  have  the  greatest 
veneration  for  the  opinions  of  Rev.  John  Smith  upon 
theological  matters,  and  none  at  all  for  them  upon  secular 
affairs.  Mr.  Smith,  therefore,  makes  a  mistake  when  he 
supposes  that  the  respect  which  is  accorded  his  religious 
views  must  logically  be  given  to  his  opinions  as  to  matters 
on  which  full  liberty  of  opinion  is  permitted,  without  sin, 
to  the  laity. 

Mr.  Beecher  is  an  exception  to  every  rule.  He  is  as 
much  of  a  politician  as  a  clergyman,  and  has  been  ever 
since  he  came  into  public  notice.  He  has  never  recog- 
nized the  proprieties  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  has 
insisted  always  upon  speaking  his  mind  about  everything 
that  interested  him.  The  size  of  his  mind  has  been  his 
justification.  The  world  has  been  willing  to  forgive  his 
bad  clerical  manners  for  the  sake  of  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  that  he  has  been  able  to  give. 

But  there  is  only  one  Beecher  in  the  American  pulpit. 
He  is  not  a  guide  for  any  other  preacher  who  has  not  as 
big  a  brain  as  he.  Beecher  is  a  genius,  and  nobody 
expects  regular  and  respectable  conduct  from  a  genius. 
The  average  preacher  is  far  from  being  a  Beecher.  In- 
deed, the  average  preacher  is  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  man 
intellectually,  and  it  behooves  him,  if  he  cares  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  to  remember  this,  and  stick  to  his 
trade.  There  is  enough  sia  and  crime  going  on  around 
him  to  give  him  all  the  legitimate  employment  he  needs. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  most 
American  citizens  against  the  interference  of  clergymen 
in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  world  had  a  long  and 
wearing  fight  ere  it  succeeded  in  making  the  church 
understand  that  the  state  could  manage  to  struggle  along 
without  the  church's  direction.  This  prejudice  is  offended 
when  clergymen,  as  clergymen,  push  themselves  to  the 
front  in  politics,  and  speak  in  an  oracular  tone  about 
matters  of  which  they  necessarily  know  no  more  than 
other  people.  We  dislike  to  see  them  do  it.  The  church 
has  a  load  to  carry  in  these  unbelieving  days  that  is  heavy 
enough  already.  When  the  vanity  of  her  commissioned 
servants  leads  them  into  presumptuous  conduct  that 
excites  unnecessarily  the  resentment  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  who  are  not  of  the  household  of  faith,  in  self- 
defense  she  should  issue  an  order  that  her  ministers  mind 
their  own  proper  business. 


Our  esteemed  contemporary  the  Arkansaw  Traveler 
republishes  from  The  San  Franciscan  Colonel  Ingersoll's 
replies  to  a  series  of  vital  questions  put  to  him  by  us,  and 
says  it  "  will  take  pleasure  in  publishing  any  well  written 
answer  from  any  defender  of  the  faith."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  clergy  of  Arkansas  are  of  a  more  belligerent 
breed  than  their  brethren  of  California.  The  only  cler- 
gyman here  who  has  had  pluck  to  cross  swords  with 
Ingersoll  in  the  columns  of  Tfie  San  Franciscan  is  Rev. 
Mr.  Noble,  and,  interesting  as  his  effort  was,  he  did  not 
pretend  that  it  was  complete.  Strong  men  are  needed  in 
the  ministry. 


No  branch  of  the  city  government  is  more  importrmt 
than  that  which  directs  the  public  schools.  Every  fa: 
who  has  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  children  is  anxii 
that  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  composed  of  in- 
telligent and  reputable  men.  Three  sets  of  candidates 
are  offered,  and  the  intending  voter  does  not  find  it  easy 
to  make  his  choice.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  con- 
sult a  number  of  the  oldest  teachers,  and  their  judgment 
is  that  if  the  candidates  named  below  should  be  elected, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  schools : 

J.  H.  Culver  Republican    Ira  Hoyt  Republican 

Edward  PollitZ  Republican    G.J.  Hobe.  Republican 

J.  P.  H  .Wentworth. Republican    W.  B.  Wilshin.  Democrat 

C.  T.  Deane  Republican    A.  C.  Maguire  Democrat 

David  Stern  Republican    R.  T.  Van  Nordcn ..  .Democrat 

J.  F.  English  Republican    Gaston  E.  Bacon. .Independent 


We  have  received  a  well-bound  and  nicely  printed  vol- 
ume of  599  pages,  entitled  Tfie  Field  of  Honor  It  is 
a  history  of  dueling,  by  Major  Ben.  C  Truman,  of  this 
city.  The  publishers  are  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
of  New  York.  The  book  has  a  local  as  well  as  general 
interest,  as  it  deals  with  the  Terry-Broderick  and  other 
combats  on  the  field  of  honor  which  form  a  part  of  the 
history  of  California.  The  work  shows  patient  research 
and  careful  arrangement  of  matter.  It  is  written  in  an 
agreeable  style,  and  does  the  author  credit.  Major  Tru- 
man dedicates  his  volume  to  ex-Governor  Stanford.  For 
sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co. 


The  "  Licensed  Taxpayers,"  otherwise  the  keepers  of 
the  dives,  have  made  up  a  municipal  ticket  and  advertised 
it.  Any  man  who  consents  to  stay  on  this  ticket  will  be 
a  good  man  to  scratch  next  Tuesday. 


ECHOES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  Cleveland  may  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection 
that,  whatever  happens,  he  will  not,  after  the  4th  instant, 
be  compelled  to  read  jokes  about  Mr.  St.  John  and 
Belva  Lockwood. 

The  quiet  days  are  at  hand  when  the  oratorical  patriot 
will  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  to  stand  up  before 
cheering  masses  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  beat  with  his 
voice  the  bass  drum  of  his  intellect. 

The  city  editors  of  the  daily  papers  have  leagued  in  a 
scoundrelly  conspiracy  for  the  defeat  of  Mrs.  Stow,  can- 
didate for  Vice  President.  They  send  reporters  to  her 
meetings,  and  let  the  natural  and  unaffected  spelling  of 
the  reporters  go  uncorrected  into  the  papers,  thus  giving 
the  damaging  impression  that  Mrs.  Stow's  speeches  are 
marked  by  gross  ignorance  of  orthography,  not  to  mention 
grammar. 

According  to  Beecher,  if  every  man  in  the  Empire 
state  who  has  broken  the  seventh  commandment  should 
vote  for  Cleveland,  he  would  carry  that  chaste  common- 
wealth by  200,000  majority.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
when  Mr.  Beecher  takes  the  stand  to  testify  as  to  the 
moral  state  of  the  people  of  New  York,  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  expert,  since  he  has  for  many  years  been  a 
religious  teacher  among  them.  It  is  natural  to  expect 
that  New  York  will  go  Democratic. 

Hon.  Philip  A.  Roach  has  given  an  esthetic  flavor  to  the 
local  campaign  by  scattering  his  portraits  around  town 
with  a  prodigal  generosity  characteristic  of  the  Forty-niner. 
Mr.  Roach,  who  is  a  candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  reelection  to  the  profitable  office  of  Public  Adminis- 
trator, though  very  old,  is  still  beautiful.  No  man  who 
has  ever  favored  San  Francisco  by  living  in  it  has  had  a 
prettier  head  of  hair  than  Mr.  Roach.  By  some  he  has 
been  compared  to  an  Angora  goat  in  this  respect.  The 
Democratic  party  owes  the  venerable  Public  Adminis- 
trator a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  industry  with  which  he 
and  his  scissors  edited  for  many  years  the  Examiner,  of 
this  city.    He  was  ever  too  proud  to  write  much. 

A  turbulent  genius  has  broken  out  of  the  shafts  of  the 
conventional  reportorial  cart  and  gone  careering  through 
the  columns  of  the  A/ta — of  all  papers!  A  drunken  fe- 
male vagrant  is  dragged  into  the  City  Prison  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  and  her  remarks  upon  the  interesting  occasion 
are  reported  in  this  strain  by  the  Alta's  literary  Apache: 

Oh,  God  of  Heaven,  forgive  me  for  my  sins!  Give  me  surcease 
of  sorrow  and  misery  complete.  They  say  that  I  rob  people  of 
their  money.  They  say  that  I  have  committed  murder!  Oh, 
God!  I  have  done  everything  to  gain  money;  all  for  money.  Is 
there  a  God?  Oh,  pity  me,  poor  unfortunate  that  I  am!  They 
say  that  I  am  a  bad  woman.  They  cannot  read  my  heart.  They 
do  not  know  of  the  misery  that  I  have  suffered.  Oh,  you  men 
that  stand  around  me  at  this  moment  — the  moment  of  my  entire 
degradation!  You  look  upon  me  with  scorn.  You  have  no  pity. 
Know  you  not  that  one  of  your  sex  is  to  blame  for  what  I  am? 
'Twas  he  that  whispered  honeyed  words  in  my  ears — et  cetera. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  unfortunate  woman 
was  immured  in  the  dark  cell  at  the  end  of  her  speech; 
but  the  youth  who  wrote  her  up  is  still  at  large,  the 
pampas  grass  of  his  imagination  waving  defiance  at  the 
defeated  blue  pencil  of  the  stupefied  city  editor. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LADY  LYTTON'S  VENGEANCE. 


Miss  Louisa  Devey  is  the  executrix  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Lytton.  To  her  Lady  Lytton  left  by  will  all  her 
papers,  including  letters,  an  incomplete  "Autobiography," 
and  other  MS.  of  autobiographic  character,  called  "  Nem- 
esis;"  "  and  she  was  so  nervously  anxious  that  her  inten- 
tion should  not  through  any  inadvertence  be  frustrated 
that  she  directed  that  they  should  not  by  reason  of  any 
pretext, '  however  plausible  and  apparently  truthful,'  be 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  member  of  cer- 
tain families  she  named.  My  first  intention,"  said  Miss 
Devey,  "was  to  delay  this  publication  for  some  years; 
but  I  am  compelled  to  hasten  my  action  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  appearance  of  the  Biography  of  Edward  Lord 
Lvtton:  for,  although  I  might  not  have  considered  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  correct  inaccuracies  so  far  as  the  late 
Lord  alone  was  concerned,  yet  in  the  unjust  notices  of 
Lady  Lytton  I  feel  that  delay  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
very  object  of  my  trust,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  a 
duty  I  had  unreservedly  accepted." 

The  first  meeting  of  Miss  Wheeler  with  Mr.  Edward 
Bulwer  took  place  at  a  party  at  Miss  Benger's,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1825.  Thus  Miss  Wheeler  describes  her  future  hus- 
band : 

He  had  (she  says  in  her  autobiography)  just  returned  from 
Paris,  and  was  resplendent  with  French  polish— as  far  as  boots 
went.  His  cobweb  cambric  shirt-front  was  a  triumph  of  lace  and 
embroidery,  a  combination  never  seen  in  this  country  till  six  or 
seven  years  later  (except  on  babies'  frocks).  Studs,  too,  except  in 
racing  stables,  were  then  non  est;  but  a  perfect  galaxy  glittered 
down  the  center  of  this  fairy-like  lingerie.  His  hair,  which  was 
really  golden  and  abundant,  he  wore  literally  in  long  ring- 
lets that  almost  reached  his  shoulders.  He  was  unmistakably 
gentleman-like  looking.  Poor  D'Orsay's  linen  gauntlets  had 
not  yet  burst  upon  the  London  world;  but  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer 
had  three  inches  of  cambric  encircling  his  coat-cuffs,  and  fas- 
tened with  jeweled  sleeve-links.  And  although  it  wanted  full 
five  years  till  every  man  in  society  was  caned,  he  also  dangled 
from  his  ungloved  and  glittering  right  hand  a  somewhat  gor- 
geous jewel-headed  ebony  cane:  and  the  dangling  was  of  a 
scientific  kind,  evidently  "learned,  marked,  and  inwardly  digest- 
ed." 

Shortly  after  this  meeting  begins  a  series  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  letters,  which  the  volume  contains. 
The  cold  formality  of  the  first  two  or  three  soon  changes 
to  something  more  passionate : 

What  could  I  not  hope  lor,  what  could  I  not  achieve,  if  your 
smile  was  my  inspiration  and  your  love  my  reward?  I  do  not 
speak  from  the  romance  of  a  momentary  impulse  or  the  too  san- 
guine expectations  of  an  inexperienced  ambition.  Hard  as  it  is 
for  persons  depressed  by  poverty  and  birth  to  obtain  distinction, 
to  tnose  in  a  more  fortunate  situation  it  requires  little  but  the 
stimulus  and  exertion.  Tell  me  to  hope  for  you,  Rosina,  and 
every  other  object  of  ambition  will  appear  easy  and  mean  in 
comparison  Will  what  I  have  written  explain  my  senti- 
ments and  my  wishes?  I  pause — I  become  embarrassed — I  know 
not  what  I  would  express.  Hate  you,  Rosina!  At  this  moment 
the  tears  are  in  my  eyes;  my  heart  beats  audibly!  I  stop  to  kiss 
the  paper  consecrated  by  your  hand.  Can  these  signs  of  love  ever 
turn  into  hatred? 

In  the  seventeenth  letter  begin  a  series  of  endearments, 
of  pet  names,  of  wonderful  diminutives  and  superlatives, 
as  extraordinary  as  any  that  have  ever  been  laughed  at  in 
a  court  of  law.  "  My  dearest  Rose  and  darlingest  Poo- 
dle," he  addresses  Miss  Wheeler,  signing  himself  "  Oo 
own  Puppo."  Here  are  a  few  examples  from  this  bundle 
of  love  letters : 

My  Adored  Poodle  :  Many,  many  thanks  for  00  darling  let- 
ter. Me  is  so  happy,  me  is  wagging  my  tail  and  putting  my  ears 
down;  me  is  to  meet  00  to-morrow.  O  day  of  days!  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  very,  very  happy  you  have  made  me!  No,  my  own 
love,  don't  come  licfore  twelve;  but  really  I  shall  meet  you.  Oh, 
darling  of  darlings!  I  cannot  write  to  you  to-night,  nor  at  any 
length  now,  The  best  plan  about  the  carriage  will  be  for  you  to 
get  in  it  first,  and  it  can  then  pick  me  up  111  another  street,  so 
tnat  you  will  enter  it  alone.  When  you  are  in,  put  down  ye 
blinds.  O  zoo  love  of  loves,  me  is  ready  to  leap  out  of  my  skin 
for  joy!    Adieu.   Twenty  million  kisses.  E.  L.  B. 

"  Then,  again,"  he  writes,  "  take  ninety  million  million 
million  [kisses] ;  and  so  zoo  thinks  to  convict  me  of  equivo- 
cation by  saying  me  continues  to  dream,  tho'  not  sleep! 
To  be  sure !  00  does  not  call  dreaming  sleep.  I  call  it  the 
most  restless,  active,  fatiguing,  and  yet  delicious  part  of 
existence,  instead  of  that  pause  and  cessation  of  life  which 
philosophers  and  physiologists  will  tell  you  sleep  is. 
Sleep  forgets.  Dreams  are  all  remembrance.  Sleep  feels 
not,  hears  not,  sees  not." 

For  the  curious  in  such  matters  we  give  one  or  two  bits 
taken  at  random  from  the  collection — examples  which 
fairly  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  whole : 

And  so  they  dressed  my  Poodle  in  black  and  white!  O  zoo 
darling!  how  like  a  poodle !  And  had  00  oo's  boot iful  ears  curled 
nicely,  and  did  00  not  look  too  pretty,  and  did  not  all  the  puppy 
dogs  run  after  00  and  tell  00  what  a  darling  00  was?  Ah!  me 
sends  00  nine  million  kisses,  to  be  distributed  as  follows:  500,- 
000  tor  00  bootiful  mouth,  250,000  to  00  right  eye,  250,000  to  00 
left  eye,  1,000,000  to  00  dear  neck,  and  the  rest  to  be  equally 
divided  between  00  arms  and  hands. 

Ten  million  more  kisses,  my  own  darling,  for  your  letter,  which 
is  just  arrived.  It  is  read;  and  now,  before  it  is  answered,  take 
the  following  [marks  of  kisses].  Pray,  darling,  shall  we  not  kiss 
prettily  to-morrow,  Darling  (D)  (A)  (R)  (L)  (I)  (N)  (G)? 

Well,  my  darling,  pray  write,  for  my  soul  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  your  writeousness — ten  million  [marks  of  kisses]  and  15 
[bites]. 

1,000,000,000,000,000,000  (marks  of  kisses],  my  dearest  Rose. 
My  own  dear  kind  darling  Love  and  Poodle. 
Adieu,  my  own  Rose,  my  Life  of  Life,  very  Poodle  of  very  Poo- 
dles, adieu !  j 
Adieu,  00  own  Idolatrous  Puppy. 

Ever  my  dearest,  dearest,  fondest,  kindest,  bootifulest,  darling- 
est, angelest,  Poodle  00  own  Puppy. 
Asparagus  Acorn  Pup  Bobadil  of  Boots  K  . 

"I  do  not  gamble,  dearest,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "tho' I  have  done  so  to  a  terrible  excess;  some 
of  the  wildest,  the  worst,  and  the  happiest  feelings  of  my 
life  have  been  passed  in  watching,  not  the  fortune  of  the 
die  for  myself,  but  for  another.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale  of 
a  long  and  deep  and  bitter  vengeance.  But  more  than 
a  year  before  that  I  had  left  off  gambling  myself.  Howth, 
by  the  by,  who  is  engaged  with  O'Neil  and  Clanricarde 
in  that  very  black  business,  was  my  contemporary  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  known  there  as  a  great  lover  of  five- 
guinea  loo.     I  remember  myself  playing  twenty-eight 


hours  uninterruptedly,  where,  I  think,  he  was  one  of  the 
party;  but  don't  be  alarmed,  love.  Those  praiseworthy 
pursuits  are  over." 

On  Thursday,  the  20th  of  August,  1827,  Bulwer  and 
Miss  Wheeler  were  married  in  London,  and  the  next 
letter,  No.  217,  is  dated  October  24th,  of  the  same  year, 
being  couched  in  the  usual  terms.  Then  follow  many 
others  dealings  with  domestic  matters,  in  which  occur  such 
expressions  as:  "  Do  take  care  of  ooself ;  never  get  out 
of  bed  without  00  slippers;"  gossiping  about  the  publi- 
cation of  Pelliam,  his  engagement  of  servants,  and  so  on. 
That  he  took  no  small  trouble  in  this  work  is  evident  from 
the  minuteness  with  which  he  enters  into  details  of  how 
the  gardener  and  his  wife  were  to  go  on  Wednesday: 

As  they  are  very  nice  people,  whom  I  should  like  to  attach  to 
us,  I  have  promised  to  lend  them  a  bed  and  any  other  little 
articles  of  furniture  we  can.  Will  you  see,  therefore,  that  a  bed 
is  moved  there,  and  a  table  and  two  chairs,  and  anything  else 
serviceable  to  them?  See  that  they  have  a  fire  in  their  house  on 
Wednesday,  and  sent  them  some  supper  and  beer  there.  I  prefer 
that  to  their  supping  at  our  house,  and  being  contaminated  by 
our  servants.  See  them  yourself,  darling,  and  speak  kindly  to 
them. 

Then  he  goes  on  in  another  letter : 

At  last  me  has  got  00  a  very  nice  maid,  understands  dress- 
making perfectly,  hairdrcssing  and  housekeeping.  I  am  to  in- 
quire her  character  to-morrow,  and,  if  it  suits,  she  will  come  in  a 
week.  I  have  also  got  a  cook,  a  French  cook,  a  man  cook.  Now, 
don't  frown,  dearest !  He  will  be  very  economical,  and  his  wages 
are  not  more  than  a  woman  cook's. 

Then  he  concludes :  "  The  Ministers  are  out.  Peel  is 
to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  my  place  and  baronetcy  to  go 
to  the  devil." 

A  daughter  (Emily  Elizabeth)  was  born  at  Woodcot  on 
June  27,  1828.  Lady  Lytton  writes  she  was  not  allowed 
to  nurse  her  child,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  her 
time  from  attendance  on  and  assistance  to  her  husband  in 
his  literary  labors.  It  was  therefore  sent  out  to  nurse  at  a 
neighboring  farm-house;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
separation,  her  eyesight  became  so  much  injured  from 
weeping  that  she  was  ordered  to  the  seaside  by  her 
medical  adviser.  The  death  of  this  daughter  on  April  29, 
1848,  from  typhoid  fever,  forms,  says  Miss  Devey,  another 
tragic  episode  in  the  life  of  Lady  Lytton,  as  is  explained 
by  two  letters  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  one  from  Miss 
Katherine  Planche  (an  eye  witness),  the  other  from  the 
Baroness  De  Ritter,  in  whose  charge  Miss  Lytton  had 
been  placed.  Miss  Lytton  died  at  a  lodging-house,  21 
Pelham  place,  Brompton. 

Make  one  favor,  which  is,  that  whenever  00  is  vexed  with  me, 

00  will  not  go  out  from  me  to  our  child!  Do  not  say,  "  This  is 
kinder  to  me,  or  this  loves  me  better  than  he  does."  Do  not  let 
a  being,  however  dear  it  necessarily  will  and  ought  to  l>c  to  you, 
but  which  is  only  just  come  into  the  world  in  which  I  for  three 
years  have  known  and  loved  you,  do  not  let  it  be  as  dear  to  you 
as  one  who  has  given  and  will  give  you  proofs  of  affection  which 
that  cannot  for  many  years  equal,  and  which  it  can  never  excel. 
That  a  creature  hitherto  without  sense,  knowledge,  feeling,  at- 
tachment, should  at  once  become  dearer  to  you  than  I  am,  I  do 
not  and  will  not  believe!  If  it  were  the  case  one  of  us  would  in- 
deed be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  other! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulwer  left  Woodcot,  where  they  had 
lived  since  their  marriage  in  April,  1829,  for  Tunbridge 
Wells.  A  son  (Edward  Robert)  was  born  on  November 
8,  1 831.  They  left  England  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  and 
arrived  at  Naples  on  the  17th  of  November  that  same  year. 
The  diary  fixes  the  14th  of  January,  1834,  "dinner  at 
Lord  Hertford's,  taken  by  Lady  Cullum,  '  which  agrees 
with  dates  given  in  the  deposition  of  Rosetta  Benson, 
lady's  maid  to  Lady  Lytton.  They  returned  to  England 
early  in  the  year  1834. 

Letter  number  284,  dated  May  30,  1829,  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Bulwer,  while  staying  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  the 
last  one  written  for  five  years.  On  July  4,  1834,  comes 
number  285,  written  by  "  Mrs.  Bulwer.  from  the  Castle 
Hotel,  after  a  gross  personal  outrage."  From  this  letter 
we  quote  largely,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in 
the  collection : 

You  have  been  crually  outraged — and  I  stand  eternally  de- 
graded in  my  own  eyes.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  blame  you  for  the 
publicity  which  you  gave  to  an  affro*it  nothing  but  frenzy  can  ex- 
tenuate— I  do  not  blame  you  for  exposing  me  to  my  servants— for 
seeking  that  occasion  to  vindicate  yourself  to  my  mother — nor  for 
a  single  proceeding  of  that  most  natural  conduct,  which  has  prob- 
ably by  this  time  made  me  the  theme  for  all  the  malignity  of  Lon- 
don. All  this  was  perfectly  justifiable  after  what  hadtaken  place, 
and  I  have  only  myself  to  blame,  for  having  been  betrayed  into 
such  madness,  and  giving  myself,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  so 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies.  But  I  may  doubt  whether 
it  was  humane  to  tamper  with  so  terrible  an  infirmity  as  mine ;  to 
provoke  so  gratuitously  in  the  first  instance ;  to  continue  to  sting 
and  to  exasperate,  and  to  lead  me  on  step  by  step;  to  rouse  me 
out  of  the  restraints  I  visibly  endeavored  to  put  upon  myself;  to 
resolve  on  not  allowing  me  to  escape  myself ;  to  persist  in  stretch- 
ing to  the  utmost  a  temper  always  so  constitutionally  violent, 
and  stung  now  by  a  thousand  cares  and  vexations  into  an  iritable 
sourness,  which  common  charity  might,  if  it  could  not  forbear 
with,  at  least  not  unnecessarily  gall— until  at  last  sense,  reason, 
manhood,  everything  gave  way,  and  I  was  a  maniac  and  a  brute. 

1  doubt  if  that  was  humane.  I  am  now  convinced  of  what  I  have 
long  believed:  I  am  only  fit  to  live  alone.  God  and  nature  afflicted 
me  with  unsocial  habits,  weak  nerves,  and  violent  passions. 
Everything  in  my  life  has  tended  to  feed  these  infirmities,  until 
they  nave  become  a  confirmed  and  incurable  disease,  which  noth- 
ing but  a  gentle  pity,  a  forbearing,  soothing,  watchful  compassion 
— as  of  a  nurse  over  a  madman — can  render  bearable  to  me  or  to 
others. 

He  then  goes  on  to  settle  money  matters.  He  gives 
his  wife  free  choice  of  a  residence,  and,  "  as  for  the  chil- 
dren, they  are  left  completely  with  you."  He  then  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

I  do  not  ask  your  forgiveness,  which  I  know  you  would  readily 
give,  but  which  would  neither  remove  my  own  soreness  nor  raise 
my  pride.  /  ask  no  forgiveness  from  Human  Being;  such  as  I 
am,  I  will  be  to  the  last,  my  own  Judge.  I  have  been  my 
own  accuser  and  my  own  punishment.  I  have  not  one  particle 
of  angry  feeling  against  you;  all  my  bitterness  is  for  myself. 
And  now  farewell.  I  wish  you  every  comfort ;  and,  after  the 
first  nervousness  of  "a  break-up"  is  over,  I  know  you  will 
find  a  great  relief  to  our  relative  change  of  position.  For  six 
years  you  have  been  to  me  an  incomparable  wife.  That  thought 
alone  is  sufficient  to  make  me  judge  you  leniently  in  the  last 
year.  Whether  the  change  arose  from  a  harsh  misconstruction 
of  my  faults,  from  an  erroneous  estimate  of  my  character,  from 
that  utter  difference  of  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits,  which  time, 
that  wears  away  all  gloss  and  all  concealment,  made  more 
obvious  and  more  irksome — whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  your  affection  and  your  kindness, 


I  make  no  complaint,  I  call  for  no  defense.   I-et  us  both  rest  in 

peace. 

And  this  was  the  provocation  as  Lady  Lytton  tells  the 

story : 

Upon  his  asking  me  with  whom  I  was  going  to  the  christening 
of  Mr.  Fonblanque's  child  that  night,  anal  replying  "  with  Lady 
Stepney."  he  then  repeated  as  fast  as  he  could,  a  dozen  times  run- 
ning, ''My  mother  calls  her  that  ugly  old  woman."  He  then 
called  out,  "Do  you  hear  me,  madam?     "Of  course  I  hear  you." 

"Then  why  the  in  don't  you  answer  me?"   "  I  did  not 

think  it  required  an  answer."    "D         your  soul,  madam!  "  he 

exclaimed,  seizing  a  carving  knife  (for  we  were  at  dinner,  and  he 
had  told  the  servant  to  leave  the  room  till  he  rang)  and  rushing 
at  me,  cried,  "  I'll  have  you  to  know  that  whenever  /  do  you  the 
honor  of  addressing  you,  it  requires  an  answer!"  I  said,  "For 
God's  sake,  take  care  what  you  are  about,  Edward!  "  He  then 
dropped  the  knife,  and,  springing  on  me,  made  his  great  teeth 
meet  in  my  neck,  and  the  blood  spurted  over  me.  The  agony 
was  so  great  that  my  screams  brought  the  servants  back,  and 
presently  Cresson,  the  cook,  seized  him  by  the  collar;  but  he 
broke  from  him,  and.  seizing  one  of  the  footman's  hats  in  the 
hall,  rushed  down  Piccadilly. 

His  next  letter  (September  24,  1834)  is  directed  to 
Gloucester.  Lady  Lytton  writes  in  the  end  of  November 
from  there :  "I  have  now  been  here  four  months — 
alone." 

His  last  letter  to  Gloucester  is  dated  April  4, 1835,  from 
London.  When  Mr.  Bulwer  wrote  he  expected  nis  wife 
up  in  town.  The  next  letter  is  dated  Paris,  January  18, 
1836,  to  Mrs.  Bulwer,  at  Acton. 

On  January  18, 1836,  he  writes  to  propose  that  the  past 
should  be  forgotten,  "although  I  am  convinced  that  if 
you  once  made  the  effort  you  would  feel  yourself  happier 
separated  from  me,"  et  cetera.  The  next  letter  explains 
the  immediate  cause  of  separation.  Mr.  Bulwer  had 
promised  to  dine  with  his  wife  at  Berrymead.  At  nine 
o'clock  a  man  on  horseback  arrived  with  a  message  that 
he  was  too  ill  to  come.  Mrs.  Bulwer  immediately  sent 
for  a  carriage,  and,  bringing  what  she  thought  necessary 
for  an  invalid,  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock  at  his  chambers 
at  the  Albany,  and,  after  long  ringing,  at  last  he  opened 
the  door.  In  letter  294  he  expresses  his  indignation  at 
her  visit  to  his  chambers. 

Madam  :  Your  conduct  requires  no  comment ;  your  letter  de- 
serves no  answer.  You  come  to  my  chambers — ring  violently ;  my 
sole  servant  is  out.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  opening  my  own 
door.  I  go  at  last — ill  and  worn  out — see  you,  to  my  surprise. 
You  recur  to  your  most  base,  unworthy,  and  most  ungrateful  sus- 
picions on  seeing  two  teacups  on  my  tray!!! — make  a  scene 
before  your  footman  and  the  porters  of  the  lodge,  and  expose  me 
and  yourself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  town.  And  this  is  the  history 
of  your  adventures!  I  have  only  to  say  at  present  that  it 
furnishes  another  to  the  unwarrantable  and  unpardonable  insults 
and  injuries  you  have  so  unsparingly  heaped  on  your  husband. 

He  demands  an  apology,  and  eventually  writes :  "  On 
no  consideration  whatever  will  I  live  with  you  again." 
The  deed  of  separation,  which  allowed  Mrs.  Bulwer  400/. 
a  year  for  Mr.  Bulwer's  life  only,  and  50/.  a  year  each  for 
the  two  children  as  long  as  he  permitted  them  to  remain 
with  their  mother,  is  dated  April  19, 1836 ;  and  on  the  r4th 
of  June,  1836,  she  with  her  children  quitted  Berrymead, 
her  husband's  home,  forever. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  deposition  of  Mrs. 
Rosetta  Benson,  maid  to  Lady  Lytton,  which  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume : 

I,  Rosetta  Benson,  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Byrne, 
and  who  lived  for  some  years  as  lady's-maid  with  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Lady  Lytton— then  Mrs.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer — when 
her  ladyship  married,  from  1827  to  1845,  being  prevented  by  the 
present  state  of  my  health  from  going  to  London  to  give  my  evi- 
dence in  the  Divorce  Court,  should  it  be  necessary,  do  hereby  de- 
pose, on  oath,  before  the  Rev.  ]ohn  Batt  Bingham,  magistrate, 
Herts,  that  during  the  whole  ol  that  period  I  never  knew  any 
gentleman  treat  a  wife,  more  especially  such  a  good  and  irre- 
proachable wife,  so  hardly  and  so  badly  as  the  present  Lord  Lyt- 
ton, then  Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  did  her  ladyship,  not  only 
as  to  cruel  neglect  and  infidelity,  hut  also  as  to  acts  of  brutal 
personal  violence — among  others,  on  one  occasion  when  traveling 
in  Italy,  in  1833.  One  n'ght,  at  the  Lake  of  Bolsano,  he  so 
dashed  the  things  about,  and  at  her  ladyship,  that  even  Luigi, 
the  courier,  vowed  he  would  not  continue  the  journey  with  him. 
Again,  at  Naples,  after  having  in  one  of  his  brutal  rages  kicked 
and  banged  her  ladyship  against  the  stone  floor  at  the  Hotel  Vit- 
toria  till  she  was  black  and  blue,  and  had  to  keep  her  bed.  A 
few  days  after,  because  people  began  to  talk  of  this  at  Naples,  he 
made  her,  poor  lady,  get  up  and  dress  herself  to  go  to  a  great  din- 
ner at  Lord  Hertford's.  After  we  got  back  to  London  his  tem- 
per continued  awful  toward  her  ladyship,  for  having  asked  him 
for  money  to  pay  the  house  bills  left  unpaid  when  they  went 
abroad;  so,  one  day  in  July,  1834,  at  dinner  at  their  house,  36 
Hertford  street,  Mayfair,  London,  he  seized  a  carving-knife  and 
rushed  at  his  wife,  when  she  cried  out,  "  For  God's  sake,  Edward, 
take  care  what  you  are  about !  "  when  he  dropped  the  knife,  and 
springing  on  her,  like  a  tiger,  made  his  teeth  meet  in  her  left 
cheek,  until  her  screams  brought  the.men-servants  back  into  the 
room;  and  he  has  ever  since  hunted  her  through  the  world,  with 
spies  and  bad  women,  and  does  not  allow  her  enough  to  live  upon 
for  a  lady  in  her  station. 

Lady  Lytton  was  a  great  beauty.  Although  in  her 
eightieth  year,  she  possessed  to  the  last  the  remains  of  a 
beauty  that  had  been  so  noted  in  her  youth.  Lady  Lyt- 
ton died  rather  suddenly  on  the  12th  of  March,  1882,  in 
her  eightieth  year. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  professor,  to  illustrate  the  immense  distance  to  the 
sun,  says:  "  If  a  child's  arm  were  long  enough  to  touch 
the  sun,  and  its  fingers  were  burned,  the  infant  would 
have  to  be  a  man  of  over  a  hundred  before  it  knew  that 
its  fingers  were  burned."  The  child  would  be  willing  to 
wait  that,  long  without  doubt,  especially  in  consideration  of 
possessing  a  reach  like  that.  But  then,  such  a  length  of 
arm  as  that  is  a  disadvantage,  even  to  a  child.  If  pain  at 
its  velocity  of  travel  would  be  all  that  time  going  the 
length  of  a  boy's  arm,  a  handful  of  plum-jam  would 
not  reach  his  mouth  until  he  was  nearly  three  hundred 
years  old,  and  likely  enough  by  that  time  his  fondness  for 
plum-jam  would  be  gone. — Danbury  Neu>s. 


When  a  minstrel  performer  purchases  a  pint  of  chest- 
nuts and  finds  they  are  last  year's,  he  dances  on  the 
Italian.  But  how  does  the  Italian  secure  satisfaction 
when  he  goes  to  the  minstrels  and  gets  nothing  but  old 
chestnuts? 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


New  York,  October  24th. 
Mr.  Bergh  is  very  decidedly  on  the  rampage,  and  fills 
the  air  with  vows  of  vengeance.  One  of  his  officers  of 
the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Society  was  assaulted  at  Jerome 
park.  I  believe  the  courtesy  of  complimentary  tickets  is 
refused  them  there,  so  they  are  instructed  to  pay  their 
way  like  other  people,  and  go  in  and  see  what  they  can 
see.  Instead  of  going  to  enjoy  the  races,  however,  they 
are  there  to  observe  the  treatment  the  horses  receive  from 
their  riders. 

Mr.  Bergh  says  he  can't  stop  racing  any  more  than  a 
hundred  other  abuses,  but  that  he  can  and  will  put  a  stop 
to  the  cruel  use  of  the  whip  and  spur.  He  thinks  the 
abuse  dreadful,  and  although  he  has  frequently  had  com- 
plaints of  jockeys  inhumanly  using  both  whip  and  spur, 
he  has  never  taken  action  in  the  matter;  but  he  has 
several  times  had  horses  sent  back  to  the  stables  that 
were  really  unfit  to  go  further  in  a  race.  This  assault, 
however,  has  proved  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back, 
and  he  intends  to  make  it  very  warm  for  the  sporting  men, 
particularly  Jerome. 

Right  on  the  heels  of  this  came  the  accident  at  Jerome 
park,  which  caused  the  death  of  Lorillard's  horse  Econ- 
omy, which  fell,  with  a  number  of  others,  and  had  her  back 
broken.  There  were  three  jockeys  injured;  one  had  his 
skull  fractured,  and  is  in  a  critical  condition.  This  will 
add  fuel  to  the  fire.  I  suppose  they  won't  take  any  notice 
of  the  wounded  jockey — he  don't  count — but  there's 
the  horse,  you  know. 

There  are  a  good  many  cranks  connected  with  the 
society,  who  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  them ; 
but  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  organi- 
zation has  done,  and  is  doing,  an  immense  amount  of 
good. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  firmness  displayed  by  a  lady  in 
a  street-car,  not  long  since.  She  was,  I  think,  an  officer 
in  the  society ;  or  if  not,  she  knew  she  had  right  on  her 
side,  and  would  surely  be  upheld.  One  of  the  horse's 
shoulders  was  in  a  horrible  state — raw  and  bleeding,  and 
made  worse  all  the  time  by  the  harness.  She  spoke  to 
the  driver,  demanding  that  the  horse  be  returned  to  the 
stables,  and  kept  there  till  he  was  in  fit  condition  to 
drive;  and  she  remained  in  the  car  till  it  reached  the 
stables,  to  be  sure  that  her  demand  was  complied  with. 
She  got  some  sharp  words  from  both  conducter  and 
driver,  about  attending  to  her  own  business,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  not  a  woman's  affair  anyhow.  They  made  not 
the  slightest  impression  upon  her.  She  sat  there  as  calm 
and  unmoved  as  though  the  talk  was  of  the  most  honeyed 
description.  Her  coolness  was  simply  wonderful,  under 
the  storm  of  coarse  abuse. 

We  have  beauties  and  beauties  here,  and  of  such  great 
variety  of  style  that  nearly  every  one's  ideal  may  be 
found.  But  the  beauty  that  all  aristocratic  New  York 
bows  down  to  is  Miss  Marion  Langdon.  She  is  con- 
sidered the  belle  of  the  city,  and  bids  fair  to  become  as 
noted  as  some  of  the  professional  beauties  abroad.  She 
is  very  tall,  with  a  magnificent  figure ;  dark,  and  very  re- 
served, even  haughty,  in  manner.  She  is  proud  of  her 
birth,  and  believes  there  can  be  no  society  outside  her 
own  exclusive  set.  I  think  much  of  her  charm  comes 
from  her  manner,  which  is  rather  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  of  American  girls,  and  therefore  strikes  as  a 
novelty.  She  carries  herself  like  a  princess,  and  receives 
all  homage  as  her  just  due.  She  is  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars in  her  own  right,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Philip 
Schuyler,  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  Knickerbocker 
families.  So  she  has  wealth,  beauty  and  social  position 
—a  combination  not  so  very  often  found.  She  is,  too, 
thoroughly  well  educated  and  accomplished. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  has  again  mailed  away,  and  left 
our  belles  forlorn.  They  can't  see  what  attraction  there 
can  be  abroad  to  take  him  back  so  soon,  and  keep  him 
there  so  long.  They  complain  that  he  has  nearly  forgot- 
ten that  he  is  an  American.  But,  you  see,  he  gives  such 
swell  entertainments,  and  makes  such  a  charming  host! 
Can  it  be  that  his  heart  has  never  healed,  and  that  he 
still  loves  and  regrets  Miss  May  ,  although  she  be- 
came a  wife  long  ago?  With  all  his  wealth  and  social 
standing  he  leads  a  lonely  life,  as  far  as  close  family  ties 
are  concerned.  But  then  there  are  hundreds  of  New 
York  girls  who  stand  ready  and  willing  to  console  him. 
Yet  he  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  any  particular  syren, 
but  sails  away  as  unfettered  as  he  came,  and  leaves  them 
all  lamenting. 

Swelldom'  has  been  shaken  to  its  very  center  by  the 
unusual  conduct  of  Miss  Mary  Hoyte,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Jesse  Hoyte,  the  deceased  millionaire,  who  was 
arrested  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
street.  She  broke  her  umbrella  over  the  officer's  head, 
and  altogether  behaved  very  much  like  a  down-town 
virago.  She  claims  that  she  was  not  intoxicated,  but,  not 
being  well,  had  taken,  just  before  going  out,  a  heavy  dose 
of  anodyne  and  lavender.  That  might  be  the  modern 
name  for  what  in  olden  times  was  kept  in  all  houses,  and 
given  for  nearly  every -ailment — lavender  and  brandy. 
She  also  says  that  when  she  is  excited  she  speaks  very 
loud  and  gesticulates  wildly.  It  is  a  miserable  business 
at  best,  and  has  brought  the  young  woman  into  a  most 
unpleasant  _  notoriety. 


The  pulpit  and  the  stage  seem  to  be  on  somewhat  bet- 
ter terms  than  of  yore.  I  never  could  see  why  each  could 
not  recognize  and  respond  to  the  good  in  the  other.  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  ministers  at  the  theater,  to  witness  such  plays  as 
shall  serve  to  elevate  and  instruct  both  the  learned  and 
unlearned.  The  latter  are  reached  easily  through  their 
emotions,  and  the  stage  might  thus  be  made  a  very  great 
educator.  The  Rev.  N.  B.  Thompson,  of  the  Free  Bap- 
tist Church  on  West  Twenty-fifth  street,  took  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  on  Sunday  evening,  "John  McCul- 
lough,  the  fallen  actor."  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  his  ability,  and  said  :  "  I  have  heard  McCullough  ren- 
der Shakespeare,  and  I  envied  his  power  of  expression, 
and  wished  I  could  render  the  Bible  as  well.  The  mod- 
ern stage  has  some  blessed  characters.  The  names  of 
Charlotte  Cushman  and  Mary  Anderson  stand  out  clearly 
and  beautifully.  Mary  Anderson,  when  the  attack  was 
made  upon  the  virtue  of  the  stage,  proved  it  false,  even 
against  a  kingly  suitor.  I  advocate  the  stage  to-night  as 
a  necessity — not  that  the  world  could  not  do  without  it, 
but  because  it  will  have  it.  Then  let  the  best  and  purest 
men  and  women  tread  it.  John  McCullough  was  a  man 
of  just  this  magnitude.  I  would  to  God  that  the  present 
animosity  between  the  church  and  stage  were  wiped  out, 
and  that  there  were  more  '  little  churches  around  the  cor- 
ner.' The  attractions  of  the  drama  are  hard  to  put  down, 
and  if  you  think  they  are  to  be  trodden  out  by  the  church 
you  are  greatly  mistaken." 

We  have  a  school  now  for  those  desiring  to  go  upon  the 
stage,  with  Mr.  Steele  Mackeye  at  the  head.  It  is  called 
"The  Lyceum  School  for  Actors,"  and  has  just  been 
formally  opened.  There  are  ninety  pupils  now  in  attend- 
ance. I  hope  it  may  prove  a  great  success,  for  our  modern 
actors  come  upon  the  stage  with  no  preliminary  training 
whatever.  In  the  days  of  stock  companies  they  had  hard 
work  to  do,  with  a  change  of  play  every  week,  if  not  every 
night,  and  received  thereby  good  practical  training ;  now 
they  play  one  part  season  after  season,  till  they  know 
nothing  but  that.  And  so  I  wish  all  success  to  Mr. 
Mackeye. 

There  is  talk  of  having  Mr.  Mantell  play  at  a  special 
matinee  before  the  run  of  Called  Back  is  ended.  It  is 
hoped  that  he  will  play  "  Claude  Melnotte."  He  ought 
to  make  a  charming  "  Claude,"  and  win  new  laurels. 

I  see  Ristori  will  fill  most  of  the  dates  made  for  John 
McCullough.  Those  who  remember  how  grandly  Ris- 
tori played  in  Italian  years  ago  will  be  doubly  anxious  to 
hear  her  in  the  same  parts  in  English.  I  saw  her  in 
"  Elizabeth,"  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It  was  the  very 
perfection  of  art. 

Dave  Belasco  is  writing  a  new  play  for  Minnie  Mad- 
dern,  whom  he  thinks  has  great  talent,  and  will  yet  make 
a  "  big  mark."    She  is  young,  and  has  years  to  study  in. 

Daly's  Wooden  Spoon  is  a  great  success;  but  almost 
any  kind  of  a  play  would  be,  with  such  a  perfectly  drilled 
company  as  that. 

Bret  Harte's  youngest  son  is  about  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
He  will  join  Lawrence  Barrett's  company. 

Joe  Jefferson  w'll  lose  his  bright  particular  star,  Mrs. 
John  Drew,  this  season,  as  Mrs.  Drew  will  not  travel. 
Jefferson  will  take  Rip  to  England  next  year. 

The  public  have  taken  very  kindly  to  the  female  ushers 
at  McKee  Rankin's  Third  Avenue  Theater.  They  were 
rather  an  experiment  at  first,  but  seem  to  have  given  great 
satisfaction,  and  will  be  retained. 

All  the  ladies  have  fallen  in  with  the  new  craze,  and 
are  knitting  black  silk  stockings. 

At  the  bonnet  openings  some  of  the  shapes  are  very 
odd.  A  poke  frame,  very  high,  and  very  short  on  the 
sides,  and  bent  into  a  sharp  peak  right  in  front,  then  filled 
in  with  lace,  is  an  example.  One  I  saw  had  gold  lace 
next  the  velvet  puff,  and  very  full  white  lace  next  to  that. 
I  think  it  will  require  some  courage  to  wear  them,  although 
I  am  told  there  were  quite  a  number  sold  on  opening  day, 
and  several  ordered. 

The  small  bonnets  and  large  hats  hold  their  own  against 
the  newer  shapes.  Scarlet  is  very  much  used  in  bonnets, 
and  so  are  gilt  and  jet,  but  usually  put  on  in  little  drops 
or  ornaments  over  the  entire  bonnet. 

I  have  not  seen  one  of  the  new  bonnets  with  flowers  on. 
There  are  feathers  of  every  description.  One  bonnet  was 
of  moss  green,  with  the  entire  brim  made  of  lovely  little 
humming-birds  nestling  in  lace,  like  a  soft  little  nest. 
There  never  was  such  a  variety  of  fancy  feathers — all 
shapes,  from  a  plain  tip  to  a  regular  pyramid  of  wings  and 
birds'  heads.  I  should  think  Mr.  Bergh  would  have 
something  to  say  about  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  birds, 
merely  for  personal  adornment. 

Most  of  the  bonnets  are  made  of  two  colors  and  two 
kinds  of  material.  They  seem  gayer  and  brighter  than 
they  have  been  for  several  seasons,  while  the  hats  keep 
more  sober  tints. 

A  quaint  little  gray  poke  had  red  velvet  strings,  red 
velvet  bow,  and  a  red  bird  set  in  a  cluster  of  gray  breasts. 
Very  stylish  is  a  bonnet  with  the  crown  formed  of  loops 
of  cream  velvet  ribbon,  knotted  in  the  center  and  fastened 
with  an  amethyst-headed  pin.  The  full  front  of  black 
velvet  is  bordered  with  a  band  of  alternating  black  and 
white  wings:  Another  had  a  soft  crown  of  black  velvet 
secured  by  a  large  gold  buckle.  It  had  on  it  a  bird-of- 
paradise,  and  the  brim  was  made  of  a  lace  of  seed  pearls 
embroidered  on  gold  netting. 


A  lovely  evening  bonnet  was  made  of  cream  vel\ 
pearl  leaves  and  gold  embroidered  lace. 

The  imported  costumes  shown  at  the  openings  show  a 
disposition  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  puffs  and  pleat- 
ings  which  have  been  so  long  worn.  Many  of  the  skirts 
fall  in  straight  folds  from  the  waist  down,  and  have  just  a 
single  pleating  at  the  foot,  set  underneath  on  the  founda- 
tion skirt,  and  making  a  nice  finish.  Above  this  the  skirt 
was  sometimes  cut  in  tabs  or  scallops,  but  quite  as  often 
plain.  There  is  quite  a  fancy  for  pleated  skirts  with 
short  draperies.  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  that  the  large 
bustle  is  coming  in  again.  Little  by  little  the  dresses 
have  been  gaining  in  fullness  in  the  back,  and  everything 
seems  to  point  to  a  speedy  resurrection  of  that  abomina- 
tion. Small  ones  are  admissible,  but  the  disfiguring  large 
ones  ought  to  be,  not  "sat  down  upon" — for  that's 
a  thing  you  can't  do — but  some  kind  of  a  law  should  be 
passed  making  it  a  public  offence  to  wear  one.  If  nature 
had  supplied  us  with  such  an  ungainly  hump  upon  our 
backs,  we  should  probably  have  shut  ourselves  away  from 
sight,  but  this  dreadful  artificial  one  we  boldly  flaunt  in 
the  face  of  the  public.  They  are  so  hard  to  keep  in  place, 
and  how  bewitching  a  woman  looks  trotting  along  all 
unconscious  that  her  hump  has  worked  around  to  the 
side,  where  there  is  not  even  the  excuse  of  fullness  in  the 
dress  to  hide  it,  and  it  shows  in  all  its  deformity ! 

This  is  to  be  a  velvet  year.  Plain  velvets  will  be  much 
worn,  and  there  is  such  a  quantity  of  magnificent  velvet 
brocades  and  embossed  velvets  that  are  worn  for  both 
dresses  and  wraps.  Some  of  the  new  mantles  are  very 
short,  and  some  very  long.  Some,  to  be  worn  with 
very  handsome  costumes,  are  in  the  visite  shape,  some- 
thing like  those  our  grandmothers  wore.  Some  are  dol- 
man shape,  very  short  in  the  back  and  long  in  front.  It 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  you  "  pay  your  money  and  take 
your  choice." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  describing  a  bridal  dress  made  by 
Worth,  because  it  is  different  from  the  conventional  style. 
It  is  to  be  worn  by  a  New  Orleans  lady.  It  is  the  new 
pearl  white.  The  front  is  of  white  brocaded  velvet,  and 
opens  over  a  plastron  of  satin,  which  is  cut  in  points  at  the 
bottom,  each  finished  by  tassels  of  silver  beads  with,  lace 
underneath.  The  court  train  is  very  odd,  and  is  made  in 
three  tiers  or  layers.  The  under  one  is  of  satin,  cut  in 
points,  over  lace  and  satin  pleating.  On  this  is  a  square 
train  of  the  brocaded  velvet,  and  over  this  one  a  serpent 
train  of  satin  folded  back  in  revers,  with  a  jabot  of  lace 
down  the  center.  The  corsage  is  basque  made,  pointed 
back  and  front,  and  very  short  on  the  sides.  The  neck 
is  a  low  square,  filled  in  with  lace  and  tulle,  with  an  edg- 
ing of  silver  beads,  and  a  bouquet  of  silver  flowers  on  the 
right  side  of  the  opening. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  most  American  of  our  artists 
are  of  foreign  birth.  J.  G.  Brown  and  Thomas  and 
Edward  Moran  were  born  in  England.  Bierstadt  is  a  Dus- 
seldorf  man,  and  so  is  Vining.  Hoveden  and  Edward 
Gay  are  Irish.  Constant  Meyer  is  a  Frenchman.  Fred- 
ericks, Mike  Woolf  and  Richards  came  from  London  in 
babyhood.  Tait  is  a  Liverpool  man.  T.  L.  Smith,  Wal- 
ter Shirlan  and  the  Harts  are  Scotch.  De  Hass  and  Van 
Etten  are  Dutchmen. 

I  see  J.  H.  Hartley  is  finishing  the  panels  for  his  "  Lo- 
hengrin "  mantelpiece.  The  principal  one,  which  forms 
the  center-piece,  shows  the  fight  between  Swan  Knight 
and  "Telramund."  For  the  panels  on  each  side,  one  is 
"Lohengrin,"  and  the  other  "  Elsa."  The  two  corner 
tiles  picture  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Knight  of 
the  Holy  Grail. 

Louis  Burr  is  busy  painting  a  scene  on  a  dock  at 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  old  man  laying 
out  fish  on  a  frame  to  dry.  He  is  still  at  work  on  his 
"  Net  Maker,"  which  he  will  send  to  the  Academy,  and 
the  first  mentioned  painting  goes  to  the  American  Art 
Galleries.  He  also  sends  to  the  fall  display  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  a  very  pretty  picture  of  an 
Italian  image-seller  asking  a  servant  girl,  who  stands  on 
the  steps  of  a  city  house,  to  buy  his  wares.  Charles 
Foster  has  in  his  studio  an  unfinished  picture  of  much 
promise — a  life-size  head  and  shoulders  of  a  little  negro 
boy  playing  the  banjo. 

Lord  D'Arcy  Osborne,  of  England,  is  in  this  city;  and 
also  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  the  owner  of  the  largest  telecope 
in  the  world.  They  expect  to  make  an  extended  tour  in 
this  country.    Celia. 


An  Episcopal  congress  has  lately  been  held  in  Detroit, 
and  among  the  subjects  discussed  was  "agnosticism." 
One  of  the  speakers  said  that  agnosticism  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  unknowable,  and  he  probably  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  The  Webster's  unabridged  in  this 
office  does  not  give  the  word  and  its  various  connections, 
but  as  it  is  comparatively  a  back-number  dictionary,  that 
fLct  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  word-making  nowadays  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  dictionary  monthly.  Another  gentleman 
said  that  agnosticism  carries  with  it  the  nebulous  deis- 
magnostic,  and  still  another  reverend  gentleman  said  it 
was  morally  undesirable.  So  if  any  young  man  has 
thought  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  agnosticism  with  its  attend- 
ant trimmings — nebulous  deismagnostics — he  had  better 
think  twice  before  he  does  it.  It  will  not  be,  like 
Toodle's  coffin,  "  handy  to  have  in  the  house,"  and  a 
wife  would  be  justified  in  applying  for  a  divorce. — Peck's 
Sun. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SPORTING. 


With  the  approach  of  the  close  of  the  yachting  season 
the  amateur  sailors  are  loath  to  relinquish  the  most  bracing 
of  all  sports,  and  every  "  last  "  event  causes  more  elab- 
orate preparation  than  the  preceding  one.  Less  than 
half  a  dozen  boats  will  remain  in  commission  during  the 
winter,  and  the  festivities  of  the  Pacific  Club  to-day  and 
to-morrow  will  be  the  last  when  anything  of  a  squadron 
will  be  out,  before  spring.  Commodore  Caduc's  plans 
(per  sailing  orders)  are  as  follows:  At  ten  o'clock  this 
morning  the  fleet  will  assemble  in  the  bight  to  the  west- 
ward of  Meiggs  wharf,  and  be  photographed  in  squadron. 
If  there  is  sufficient  breeze  at  that  early  hour,  several  of 
the  owners  of  boats  will  have  their  craft  taken  under  saib 
in  order  to  furnish  a  surrounding  for  the  central  picture 
of  the  fleet  at  anchor.  At  12 : 50  p.  m.  a  preparatory  gun 
will  be  fired,  and  at  one  the  fleet  will  try  rate  of  sailing  to 
the  clubhouse,  at  Saucelito,  the  course  being  around  the 
mid-channel  buoy,  which  will  be  left  on  the  starboard 
hand.  "  Dress  ship  "  will  be  the  order  immediately  upon 
coming  to  anchor,  and  the  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
chowder,  dancing  and  receptions,  a  steamer  returning  the 
guests  to  the  city  at  seven  o'clock.  Sunday  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  farewell  race,  the  course  being  from  the  club- 
house to  Yallejo,  and  return  to  Blossom  rock — a  distance 
of  about  fifty  miles.  Time  allowance  will  be  given,  at  the 
usual  c  lub  rate.  The  starting  gun  will  be  fired  at  9: 30  a. 
m.,  and  the  finish  will  be  made  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  Providence  sends  favoring  breezes. 

The  Dawn,  Clara,  Eva  and  the  Idle  Hour  have  gone 
out  of  commission. 

The  gay  Cauls  do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  water. 
From  statistics  recently  culled  from  a  French  sporting 
journal  I  learn  that  the  total  number  of  yachts  flying  the 
French  flag  is  794,  exclusive  of  those  under  three  tons 
burden.    The  total  tonnage  of  the  fleet  is  10,212  tons. 

Hanlan's  two  new  shells  are  well  under  way  at  Rud- 
dick's.  Late  reports  from  Australia  make  the  champion 
the  favorite  in  his  coming  race  with  Beach,  whose  victory 
has  been  considerably  depreciated  by  a  critical  dissection 
of  the  foul  that  gave  him  his  lead. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  made  an  authentic  two-mile  record  of 
14  :5s  in  his  90-pound  working  boat,  of  which  I  published 
a  description  some  weeks  ago.  This  bears  out  my  asser- 
tion that  a  shell  is  not  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes 
faster  than  the  Myrtle;  and  the  secret  of  it  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  she  keeps  moving  all  the  time,  and  does  not 
stop  when  the  sculler  recovers  on  his  slide  after  each 
stroke. 

The  riflemen  continue  to  crack  records  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Last  Sunday  Lieutenant  Kellogg  shot  two  strings 
of  20  cartridges  at  the  500-yard  target  at  the  Shell  Mound 
range,  and  in  the  last  one  scored  19  bull's-eyes — a  score 
that  has  never  been  equaled  before  on  this  coast,  and  but 
once  or  twice  anywhere.  At  the  200-yard  range  Sam 
Carson  scored  232  out  of  a  possible  250,  with  a  Spring- 
field gun. 

An  interesting  match  was  shot  at  the  Presidio  range 
Wednesday  afternoon,  between  teams  consisting  of  How- 
ard Carr  and  Police  Officer  Linville,  and  Sergeant  Nash 
and  Officer  A.  T.  Field.  Ten  shots  were  fired  at  each, 
the  200,  300,  500  and  600  yard  ranges,  resulting  in  the 
following  magnificent  scores: 


Contestants. 

200  yards. 

300  yards. 

500  yards. 

600  yards. 

Nash  

44 

44 

40 

47 
45 

4' 

Field  :.. 

Contestants. 

200  yards. 

300  yards. 

500  yards. 

600  yards. 

Linville  

44 
4' 

43 
43 

47 

45 

4° 
46 

Total  

....  349. 

The  tie  will  be  shot  at  an  early  date,  and  though  the 
stakes  between  the  contestants  are  small,  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  wagered  on  the  result. 

The  programme  for  the  fall  meeting  of  the  California 
Rifle  Association  is  out,  and  fixes  the  event  for  the  Shell 
Mound  range,  on  November  16th  and  23d.  There  are 
nine  regular  matches,  five  of  which  are  for  team  trophies. 


The  past  month  has  been  the  month  of  the  year  for 
sportsmen,  it  being  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  that  is  open 
for  all  kinds  of  game,  except  such  as  are  barred  the  year 
round.  The  all-round  close  season  applies  to  elk,  ante- 
lope, female  deer  and  fawn.  This  month  the  season  is  close 
for  trout  and  male  Jeer,  and  in  December  the  taking  of 
salmon  is  debarred  by  law. 

The  Bloomfield  trap-shooting  last  Friday  was  exciting, 
and  the  Bassfords,  Ream,  Burnett  and  Hopper  divided 
the  honors  with  Robinson,  who  only  took  undisputed 
first  money  in  one  instance,  when  he  killed  six  pair  of 
double  birds  at  18  yards  without  a  miss'. 

A  100-bird  match  for  $500  a  side,  between  H.  Bassford 
and  Fay,  is  on  the  tapis. 

The  duck  season  opens  inauspiciously  for  the  clubmen, 
and  many  of  them  are  taking  to  the  marshes. 

The  Pacific  Life  Gun  Club  has  been  reorganized,  with 


C.  A.  Plummeras  President,  and  that  gentleman's  grounds 
at  Alvarado  will  be  the  club's  preserve. 

The  Prentice  medal  is  to  be  shot  for  at  the  old  Bay 
View  track  to-morrow. 


The  Bay  City  Club  wheeled  to  Hayward  and  back  last 
Sunday.  To-morrow  morning  the  club's  drill  corps  is  to 
give  an  exhibition  of  fancy  riding  in  the  park. 

Jack  Prince  wants  to  get  on  a  match  with  Woodside,  at 
any  distance  and  for  any  amount. 

One  of  the  best  cricket  matches  of  the  season  was  played 
at  the  Olympic  grounds  last  Saturday,  between  the  Aus- 
tralians and  All-comers,  which  the  former  secured  in  one 
inning,  by  a  score  of  131  to  95. 

Sunday's  local  baseball  games  resulted  as  follows :  Oc- 
cidentals 13,  Stars  9;  Arions  17,  Southenders  6;  Red 
Rovers  9,  C.  and  H.  Club  4;  Californians  10,  Unknowns 
6;  Clippers  12,  Oaklandso;  Elites  6,  St.  Mary's  College 
nine  5. 

The  University  boys'  field  day,  which  was  postponed 
two  weeks  ago  on  account  of  the  rain,  will  be  held  to-day, 
on  the  College  campus  at  Berkeley. 


The  entries  for  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Blood-Horse 
Association  will  close  to-day. 

The  dog  men  are  full  of  talk,  and  coursing  promises  to 
have  a  boom  this  winter.  The  Pacific  Club's  meet  opens 
on  the  nth,  and  the  Pioneers  will  fix  a  date  this  week. 
Many  dogs  are  reported  in  fine  form,  and  the  hare  are 
recovering  from  the  disease  that  threatened  to  extermi- 
nate them  last  summer.  Friar  Tuck. 


AROUND  TOWN. 

I  failed  to  connect  last  week,  owing  to  my  diary  re- 
quiring an  entry  concerning  the  execution  of  |an  Was- 
ielewsky,  the  Los  Gatos  wife-murderer,  who  had  been 
feigning  insanity  the  seven  months  previous  to  the  break- 
ing of  his  neck.  There  was  little  to  note.  The  man 
very  much  resembled  the  beast  he  impersonated,  and  was 
executed  in  about  the  same  manner  that  a  dangerous 
animal  would  be  tied  to  a  stake  and  shot.  The  mob  that 
witnessed  the  hanging  was  more  brutal  than  usual,  and 
its  gibes  and  jeers,  as  the  barking,  snarling,  gibbering 
maniac  was  dragged  from  his  cell  to  the  scaffold,  were 
ill-timed  and  ill-mannered,  of  course.  I  say  maniac  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  no  matter  how  much  he  might  have 
teigned  insanity  at  the  outset,  his  acting  ceased  to  be 
acting  at  the  finish.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  man  was  such  a  cur  and  coward  at  heart  that  it 
would  have  been  a  physical  and  psychological  impossibil- 
ity for  his  craven  spirit  to  give  him  sufficient  nerve  to  con- 
tinue his  insane  actions,  not  only  after  all  hope  had  gone, 
but  after  the  noose  had  clasped  his  muscular  throat,  and 
but  a  second  intervened  between  him  and  eternity. 


I  smiled  but  once  during  my  trip,  and  the  cause  oc- 
curred an  hour  before  the  execution.  The  esthetic  Ned 
Townsend,  with  other  reporters,  was  in  Wasielewsky's 
cell,  awaiting  the  Sheriff's  arrival.  Meanwhile  the  mur- 
derer was  being  forcibly  bathed,  a  fact  which  the  crowd 
peering  through  the  wicket  did  not  have  knowledge  of. 
Ned  was  imitating  the  barking  of  Wasielewsky,  with  the 
idea  of  reproducing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bohemian 
Club.  One  of  the  gazers  studied  the  performance  for  a 
moment,  and  then  whispered  audibly  to  a  friend — 
"  Blanked  if  he  don't  look  like  a  murdering  idiot! "  Re- 
hearsals in  the  cell  immediately  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
unanimous  retirement  from  eyeshot  range  of  the  wicket. 


The  agony  is  nearly  over,  and,  barring  returning  boards, 
recounts,  ku-kluxers,  and  such  things,  three  days  from  to- 
day will  see  the  momentous  question  of  the  presidency, 
the  municipality  and  the  complexion  of  the  next  Congress 
thoroughly  settled.  From  all  appearances  the  municipal 
government  will  not  have  a  political  complexion ;  it  will 
be  spotted  like  a  leopard.  The  Citizens'  ticket  is  finally 
out,  and  promises  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  fight  by  electing 
several  of  the  weakest  men  on  the  regular  party  tickets. 
The  only  candidates  on  it  with  any  gleam  of  success 
ahead  are  Connolly  for  Sheriff,  and  Edgar  for  Auditor; 
and  their  halo  of  previous  efficiency  and  popularity 
stands  chances  of  being  sadly  dimmed  by  the  appellation 
of  "  sorehead  "  being  thrown  at  them. 


The  Medical  Association  has  assailed  the  police  force 
at  large  and  Police  Surgeon  Dennis,  charging  the  former 
with  "  steering  "  cases  to  the  latter.  As  examples,  several 
instances  were  cited  where  the  police  have  carried  the 
victims  of  street  accidents  to  the  City  Receiving  Hospital. 
The  office  of  Police  Surgeon  was  created  to  attend  to 
such  cases,  and  an  order  has  been  in  force  for  years, 
directing  the  police  to  immediately  convey  wounded  per- 
sons to  the  hospital,  when  medical  attendance  was  not 
at  hand.  It  also  happens  that  Dr.  Dennis  is  the  most 
unpopular  physician — with  the  police — that  has  filled  the 
position  for  a  long  time.  Consequently  I  would  ask  of 
the  association,  Whyfore? 


Judge  Ferral  told  a  story  a  few  nights  ago.    Judge  Bob 


was  scoring  Buckley  before  a  meeting  of  Independents, 
for  not  renominating  him,  and  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  a  drunken  "  lamb"  at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  Yells  of 
"  Put  him  out ! "  arose  from  interested  hearers,  and  the 
injunction  was  about  to  be  obeyed  when  the  Judge 
stopped  the  self-constituted  sergeants-at-arms. 

"Don't  put  him  out,"  the  Jud^e  said;  "it  won't  do 
him  any  good.    Bring  him  up  here  and  tie  him  down." 

"  What  for? "  asked  one  of  the  crowd. 

"  Well,  I'll  illustrate.  A  good  many  years  ago  I  lived 
in  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  Baptists  got  up  a  boom.  Two  or 
three  times  a  week  they  would  corral  a  sinner  and  take 
him  down  to  the  creek  and  wash  his  body,  if  they  didn't 
wash  his  soul.  One  day  they  captured  an  old  fellow  who 
was  the  side  partner  of  the  devil,  and  was  commonly 
known  as  the  wickedest  man  in  the  country.  The  parson 
waded  out  with  the  plucked  brand,  and  after  the  usual 
preliminaries  soused  him,  and  started  to  return  to  shore. 

"  Hold  on,  parson,"  shouted  one  of  the  crowd  on  the 
bank  ;  "  hold  on ;  that  won't  do.  I  guess  you  don't  know 
Bill  Kinney.  If  you  want  to  make  that  religion  strike  in 
you'll  have  to  anchor  him  out  there  over  night." 

The  lamb  fled  from  the  hall. 


Boss  Higginsand  Lawyer  Regensberger  are  not  friends. 
The  latter  holds  a  position  of  emolument  in  one  of  the 
Republican  committees  managerial,  and  voted  in  favor 
of  paying  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  all  Democrats  who  registered  illegally. 
When  the  cases  of  several  parties  so  arrested  were  called 
in  court,  Regensberger  appeared  as  their  counsel,  and 
began  such  a  vigorous  defense  that  Higgins  was  disgusted, 
and  pronounced  Regensberger  to  be  "a  blank  little  wall- 
eyed blank."  Regensberger  returned  an  equally  long 
string  of  blanks,  and  fled  for  his  life. 


Mrs.  Billy  Edwards,  professionally  known  as  Rose 
Beaudet,  has  not  been  singing  with  her  usual  gleeful 
voice  during  the  Carlton  troupe's  engagement  here,  and  it 
is  all  owing  to  Billy's  bigamy.  Rose  and  Billy  have  been 
separated  by  their  engagements  for  some  time,  and  when 
the  former  came  here  she  intended  to  surprise  Billy  by 
dropping  in  on  him  une.\[>ectedly.  She  did  so,  and  also 
surprised  Mrs.  Billy  No.  2,  who  was  scarcely  long  enough 
in  the  chains  to  be  more  than  a  bride.  There  was  a 
scene  in  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  the  threats  of  the  fair 
wives  were  so  strong  that  Billy  realized  that,  not  having 
passed  through  the  Endowment  House,  he  had  no  legal 
right  to  be  a  third  instead  of  a  half,  maritally  speaking, 
and  that  he  was  amenable  to  the  law.  He  has  fled  to 
avoid  arrest  for  bigamy,  and  both  the  Mesdames  Edwards 
are  seeking  relief  in  the  divorce  courts.  The  pulpit  is 
right  about  the  stage  :   God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

  Pepvs. 


THE  EXPULSION  OF  JENKINS. 


Editor  San  Franciscan  :  Permit  one  of  your  appre- 
ciative readers  to  testify  to  his  appreciation  of  the  gentle- 
manly spirit  which  prompted  you  to  banish  Jenkins  from 
your  columns.  I  confess  to  much  surprise,  as  well  as 
pleasure,  in  the  discovery  that  there  is  one  paper  in  San 
Francisco  which  has  the  taste  to  discard  this  most  odious 
feature  of  journalism.  -I  hoj>e  very  earnestly  that  you  will 
find  imitators,  for  I  hold  the  opinion  seriously  that  the 
publicity  given  by  the  press  to  the  social  life  of  people 
who  have  money  is  vicious  in  its  influence.  It  flatters 
the  subjects  of  the  attention  by  giving  them  an  exaggerat- 
ed notion  of  their  own  importance,  and  so  encourages 
them  in  snobbery.  As  for  the  young  women  who  are  put 
on  view  daily  and  weekly  in  the  press— their  dress  being 
described,  and  their  personal  appearance  made  the  subject 
of  impudent  comment — it  must  rub  the  bloom  from  their 
maidenly  innocence,  and  blunt  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  theirs  by  nature.  Indeed, 
I  can  see  no  good  end  that  Jenkins  serves.  He  pleases 
vulgar  vanity,  make  coarse  display  proud  of  itself,  and  ex- 
alts money  as  a  social  factor.  But  he  offends  modesty, 
jars  upon  refined  feeling,  and  makes  fashionable  society 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  alone  can  adorn  soci- 
ety— people  of  brains  and  education. 

It  is  my  belief  that  many,  very  many,  of  those  who,  in 
deference  to  custom,  have  endured  without  protest  the 
attentions  of  Jenkins,  will  feel  grateful  to  you  for  your  de- 
parture from  the  beaten  track.  Certainly  you  have  com- 
mended your  journal  to  the  respect  of  every  man  and  wom- 
an in  San  Francisco  who  detests  the  notoriety  that  the 
newspapers  insist  upon  giving  those  who  move  in  society. 

C.  C. 


Editor  San  Franciscan  :  I  regret  to  see  that  you 
have  discontinued  the  most  interesting  feature  of  your 
paper — the  society  news.  Of  course,  you  wish  to  nave 
your  paper  read  by  the  better  class.  Who  are  the  better 
class?  Society  people.  What  do  society  people  wish  to 
read?  Naturally,  society  news.  This  is  logical  and  con- 
clusive. 

Just  listen  to  reason  :  What  pleasure  can  there  be  in 
having  a  finer  dinner-service,  more  elaborately  decorated 
rooms,  more  distinguished  guests,  and  a  costlier  menu, 
than  one's  friends,  if  no  one  is  to  know  it  but  the  limited 
number  of  invited  guests!  And  Tor  my  own  part,  half  the 
ecstasy  of  being  the  best  dressed  girl  at  a  party  would 
be  lost  if  I  couldn't  have  the  delight  of  reading  a  full 
description  of  my  costume  next  day,  and  fancying  the 
chagrin  of  those  whose  dresses  were  dismissed  with  a  line 
and  a  half. 

You  have  made  a  mistake.  You  evidently  don't  under- 
stand the  society  people  of  San  Francisco.         A.  F. 
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THE  STAGE. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Called  Back  has  been  continued  at  the  Bald- 
win for  another  week,  to  good  houses.  The 
company  has  improved  wonderfully,  and  its 
work  is  now  a  model  of  precision.  Miss  Ellsler 
as  "  Pauline"  is  delicate  and  full  of  pathos.  G. 
Wessells  (the  bad  man)  is  the  only  one  that  has 
not  improved  greatly.  He  plays  the  part  of 
"Paolo  Macari  '  with  his  usual  unqualified  ex- 
aggeration. George  Osborne  is  certainly  an 
actor  of  mark,  and  the  character  of  "  Dr.  Ce- 
neri  "  has  made  for  him  a  well-deserved  name. 

The  Private  Secretary  will  be  given  immediately 
after  the  presidential  election,  and  it  may  be 
predicted  that  it  will  have  a  long  run.  Our  old 
triend  Nick  Long  has  come  to  superintend  the 
production  of  this  piece.  He  has  been  steadily 
rehearsing  the  actors  in  their  parts,  and  from  the 
care  expended  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  are 
to  have  a  play  perfect  in  all  details. 

Mr.  Hayman,  the  manager  of  this  theater,  had 
a  benefit  last  night,  which  proved  a  success. 
As  all  know,  he  has  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  the  California  also,  which  will  open  its 
doors  the  10th  of  this  month,  when  George  C. 
Miln,  the  ex-preacher,  will  make  his  debut.  He 
comes  to  us  with  the  highest  praises  of  the 
eastern  press.  His  principal  support  is  Miss 
Adele  Payn,  who  has  also  a  very  good  reputation. 
The  opening  piece  will  be  Hamlet,  with  Miln  in 
the  title  role,  and  Miss  Payn  as  "  Ophelia." 

On  Monday  last  the  novelty  called  Bel/iliegor, 
or  The  Mountebank  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  to  a  numerous  audience,  which 
gave  signs  of  satisfaction.  It  is  a  melodrama 
full  of  thrilling  situations  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  for  the  hero  and  heroine.  Though  it  has 
some  strong  characters,  especially  the  "  Mounte- 
bank" and  his  wife,  these  require  stronger  prin- 
cipals than  the  present  cast  affords.  It  is  put 
upon  the  stage  effectively.  The  tableaux  from 
Voegtlin's  brush — particularly  the  scene  from 
the  Zulu  war,  which  is  taken  from  Neuville's 
famous  painting — form  the  best  feautures. 

Crawled  Back  has  continued  to  delight  all  at 
the  Emerson  Theater.  There  is  no  denying  that 
Charley  Reed  has  succeeded  in  making  one  of 
the  brightest  and  wittiest  parodies  put  upon  the 
minstrel  stage.  The  musical  clown,  Len  Shilito, 
made  his  first  appearance  this  week.  He  is  irre- 
sistibly funny,  and  his  music,  as  well  as  his  act- 
ing, took  the  house.  Ellwood  and  Mills  do 
their  business  cleverly,  and  the  California  Quar- 
tet help  to  form  a  really  interesting  programme. 
Next  week  new  attractions  are  promised. 


MUSIC. 

Auber's  Fra  Diavolo  initiated  the  third  week 
of  the  Carleton  English  opera  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theater.  This  work  is  known  well  enough  to 
make  detailed  criticism  superfluous.  Auber  was 
a  pupil  of  Chcrubini;  so  we  hear  in  his  music 
(more  especially  in  Afasaniello)  exclusively  the 
Italian  method  of  phrasing.  In  Fra  Diavolo  the 
melody  is  gay,  easy,  clear  and  sparkling,  but 
without  depth,  intensity,  elevation  of  passion. 
The  instrumentation,  as  in  all  his  works,  is  not 
of  extraordinary  ability.  Mendelssohn  used  to 
laugh  at  Auber's  instrumentation,  and  accused 
him  of  a  very  funny  abuse  of  the  piccolo. 

Collectively  speaking,  the  performance  of  last 
Monday  night  was  rather  inferior  to  those  given 
previously.  Mr.  Carleton,  in  the  title  role,  sang 
better  than  ever.  His  voice  rang  out  copiously 
and  very  clearly. 

It  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  A.  Hatch. 
Those  seated  in  the  front  row  say  that  he  sang; 
those  seated  in  the  last  row  took  him  for  a  ven- 
triloquist. For  my  part,  I  am  tempted  to  call 
him  rather  a  confidential  tenor. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Clark,  as  "Giacomo,"  sang  beauti- 
fully, especially  the  song  by  Shield  ("The  Wolf ") 
introduced  in  the  third  act. 

G.  Adolphi  was  a  capital  "  Beppo." 

Miss  Alfa  Norman,  who  took  the  part  of  "  Zer- 
lina"  most  acceptably,  made  her  debut.  This 
young  lady  has  a  clear  and  pleasant  voice,  with- 
out being  very  strong. 

Mrs.  Bartlett-Davis,  as  "Lady  Allcash,"  was 
as  charming  as  ever. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  might  have  teen 
better.  The  finale  of  the  first  act  lacked  good 
ensemble,  and  dissonances  were  noticeable.  The 
trio  in  the  second  act  was  given  in  a  rather  pale 
manner,  But  all  this  concerns  the  first  perform- 
ance. During  the  week  a  general  improvement 
was  nightly  gained. 

The  Pirates  of  Penzance  and  Offenbach's  Mar- 
iage  aux  Lanternes  were  given  this  week  at  the 
Tivoli,  with  some  success,  to  good  houses.  The 
contrast  between  the  English  and  French  music 
was  heard,  to  the  decided  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter, though  there  arc  a  great  number  of  people 
always  glad  to  hear  the  Policemen's  chorus. 

The  Orchestral  Union  is  the  only  incorporated 
and  permanent  body  of  musicians — amateurs — 
that  our  city  can  vaunt.  Its  concerts  are  re- 
regarded  as  an  important  event  by  all  the  lovers 
of  music.  It  is  composed  of  home  talent,  the 
only  aim  being  the  culture  and  progress  of  the 
musical  art.  In  fact,  it  constitutes  our  only 
society  of  philharmonics.  Last  Monday  night 
this  society  gave  its  first  concert  of  the  sixth 
series  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  Toepke.  The  first  number  of  the 
programme  was  the  march  "Die  Wichtelman- 


ner,"  by  Kieffel,  which  was  wanting  in  decision. 
This  piece  is  rather  weak  in  its  melody  and  har- 
mony. Even  if  perfectly  executed,  it  can  never 
be  great  in  effect.  In  Beethoven's  "  Symphony  " 
No.  8,  an  attempt  of  coloring  was  noticeable. 
All  the  three  movements  fell  below  the  true 
tempo  and  spirit;  in  fact,  this  is  a  very  ambi- 
tious number  for  any  well  trained  orchestra.  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  pedantry  in  saying  that 
it  needed  many  more  rehearsals. 

The  next  piece  on  the  programme  was  the 
aria  "Ah!  forse  e  lui,"  from  'Iraviata,  sung  by 
Miss  Louise  Elliott,  who  contributed  to  the 
favorable  issue  of  the  evening.  Miss  Elliott  has 
a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  sympathetic  quality, 
which  she  uses  very  well.  I  ler  middle  register  is 
her  best,  and  she  should  never  attempt  to  sing  so- 
prano, as  it  is  evident  that  her  very  highnotes  are 
strident  aud  devoid  of  music.  Nevertheless, 
she  sings  with  a  certain  charm  of  style,  which 
gained  for  her  an  enthusiastic  encore.  She  also 
gave  No. 6  on  the  programme,  Hitter's  charming 
"  Serenade,"  which  suited  her  voice  better.  It 
was  rendered  with  sweetness,  but  lacked  in 
power.    This  number  was  also  encored. 

The  best  effort  of  the  orchestra  was  shown  in 
Delibes's  ballet,  "Sylvia,"  excepting  the  last 
movement,  which  was  uneven  and  dissonant.  Ol 
the  other  three  movements  the  Pizzicato  was  the 
most  preferable,  being  played  in  very  nice  style. 

Theelementscomposing  the  Orchestral  Union 
are  very  good  indeed,  and  if  all  the  active  mem- 
bers were  willing  to  practice  more  together, 
a  high  degree  of  excellence  could  be  reached 
easily  and  soon. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Joseffy  gave  another  of 
his  interesting  piano  recitals,  delighting  a  fair 
and  appreciative  audience.  While  his  extraor- 
dinary mechanical  skill  forces  the  admiration  of 
all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  conception  of  the 
different  composers  is  not  the  most  commend- 
able. Nevertheless,  advanced  students  of  the 
piano-forte  should  never  lose  the  chance  of  listen- 
ing to  an  artist  like  Joseffy,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
do  them  more  good  than  a  months'  lessons  from 
their  regular  teachers — provided  they  do  not 
treasure  certain  mannerisms  or  affectations, 
perhaps  excusable  only  in  a  formed  artist.  For 
instance,  the  lifting  of  the  hands  and  arms  in 
such  an  exaggerated  way,  the  gliding  upon  the 
notes  in  playing  an  expressive  phrase,  kicking 
the  pedal  in  a  crescendo  passage,  and  too  much 
use  of  the  soft  pedal,  would  be  in  a  student  not 
only  drawbacks  but  fatal  impediments  to  suc- 
cess. 

To-day,  Joseffy' s  farewell  concert  takes  place. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  an  orchestra.  The  "  Liszt 
Concerto,"  No.  2,  will  be  performed,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  piano  pieces. 

Miss  Lula  Joran,  one  of  our  promising  stu- 
dent pianists,  has  played  selections  from  Chopin 
and  Mendelssohn  for  Joseffy,  who  gave  her 
most  flattering  praise  and  encouragement.  He 
thinks  that  if  Miss  Joran  were  able  to  go  to 
Europe  and  study  in  one  of  the  conservatories, 
she  would  surely  become  a  great  artist. 

The  pianist,  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  very  well 
known  in  San  Francisco,  has  created  finite  a 
furore  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  The  press  of  that 
city  compliments  him  highly  as  a  gifted  and  suc- 
cessful artist. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Abe  Sickel  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  at  the  recent  exhibition 
given  at  the  Conservatory  of  Leipzig,  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pupils  participating,  he  was  re- 
warded for  good  scholarship  with  the  second 
prize,  cdnsisting  of  three  hundred  marks. 

Ego. 

diminished  sevenths. 

Patti  and  Nicolini  sailed  for  New  York  this 
week. 

This  is  Henry  Irving's  twenty-eighth  year  on 
the  stage. 

The  chairs  used  at  Irving  Hall  are  most  un- 
comfortable. 

Len  Grover's  latest  piece  is  said  to  be  a  per- 
fect dramatic  crazy-quilt. 

Germany  will  commemorate  the  two-hundredth 
birthday  of  Handel  early  next  spring. 

Ristori  is  said  to  break  her  English  up  with  a 
sledge,  to  prepare  it  for  use  on  the  stage. 

It  seems  that  a  new  symphony,  by  Mendel- 
ssohn, has  been  discovered  in  Vienna.  Too  good 
to  be  true. 

Emma  Abbott  is  said  to  have  cut  Semiramidc 
to  fit  herself  and  company,  and  used  a  broadaxe 
to  do  the  job. 

The  Sebastian  Bach  statue  has  just  been  un- 
vailed  at  Eisenach,  and  his  bi-centenary  is  about 
to  be  celebrated  through  Germany. 

Marie  Burroughs  has  a  phalanx  of  admirers, 
who  flock  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  New 
York,  more  to  see  her  than  the  play  Called  Back . 

The  incredible  report  is  in  circulation  that  Joe 
Jefferson  likes  one-night  stands.  We  shall  next 
hear  of  his  family  applying  for  a  writ  de  lunatico 
inqui >  endo. 

Aimcc  has  been  doing  so  unexpectedly  well 
lately  that  she  says  she  wishes  there  was  a  presi- 
dential election  every  year,  so  that  she  could 
settle  in  America. 

Rich  and  Poor  is  the  title,  of  a  new  comedy- 
drama,  written  by  H.  Wayne  Ellis  for  Denman 
Thompson.  It  will  soon  be  produced  by  the 
latter  gentleman. 

The  Opera  House  of  South  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
company  to  play  that  night  was  Shook  &  Col- 
lier's Separation.    Their  baggage  was  saved. 

M.  B.  Curtis's  new  comedy.  Spot  Cash,  is  a 
genuine  success,  and  business  is  remarkably 


good  up  to  the  present  time.  The  company  will 
play  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater  in  February. 

John  McCullough  iccms  much  improved  since 
his  arrival  in  New  York.  He  is  at  t lie  residence 
of  a  friend,  talks  naturally  and  cheerfully,  and, 
although  appearing  physically  weak,  he  is  not 
at  all  irrational  in  his  conduct. 

German  theater-goers  in  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, throw  pretzels  at  the  artists  they  admire. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  liver,  sausage  and  lim- 
burger  cheese  stages  of  enthusiasm  it  will  be 
time  for  managers  to  cut  Easton  out  of  their 
routes. 

At  one  of  Joseffy's  conceits  a  pretty  young 
lady,  reading  the  programme,  observed,  with  the 
greatest  naivete,  to  herescoft  :  "  Kafael-J oseffy, 
Gluck-Joseffy,  Bach- Joseffy,  Dehbes-Joseffy ! 
He'has  a  great  many  names,  hasn't  he?  Now  I 
understand  why  he  is  such  a  wonderful  pianist !  " 

JudlC  plays  the  trumpet,  harp  and  piano,  and 
is  now  taking  lessons  on  the  calliope  and  the 
mechanical  orguinette.  The  hand-organ  she 
mastered  before  she  was  a  year  on  the  stage,  and 
she  can  listen  to  an  orchestrion  as  well  as  the 
most  accomplished  musician  in  existence. 

The  orchestra  of  the  city  of  Parma  gave  two 
grand  concerts  at  the  Exhibition  in  Turin,  Italy, 
October  3d  and  5th.  This  band  has  a  great 
name  in  Italy,  and  includes  one  hundred  and 
ten  musicians.  The  concerts  were  under  the 
direction  of  Signor  Cleofonte  ("ampanini,  brother 
of  the  tenor. 

It  is  pretty  certain  now  that  New  York  is  to 
indulge,  the  coming  season,  in  German  opera,  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Doctor  Dam- 
rosch's  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
artists  has  resulted  in  the  engaging  of  a  number 
of  people  who  have  fine  reputations,  both  here 
and  in  Europe. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada  passed  through  Paris  re- 
cently, en  route  for  England,  where  she  is  to  sing 
at  the  Norwich  festival.  She  has  signed 
an  engagement  with  Pasdeloup  to  sing  in  two  of 
the  concerts  to  be  given  under  his  direction  at 
Monaco  during  the  coming  season;  she  is  to  re- 
ceive $2,000  for  this  short  engagement. 

Did  Adolph  Belot  write  his  novel,  Fedora,  be- 
fore Sardou  wrote  the  play?  or  the  reverse?  The 
stories  are  parallel,  except  that  Sardou  makes 
his  people  mostly  Russians  in  Paris;  and  he 
fuses  into  one  episodes  which  the  novelist  di- 
vides between  two  different  men.  Perhaps  the 
two  authors  drew  from  common  sources. 

The  Private  Secretary  is  doing  an  enormous 
business  at  the  Madison  Square,  New  York; 
numbers  of  people  are  turned  away  at  each  per- 
formance. The  other  Secretary,  Mr.  Gillette's, 
is  also  doing  well  at  the  New  York  Comedy ;  but 
it  will  not  be  seen  at  that  house  much  longer,  as 
the  country  demands  for  it  are  so  great  that  Mr. 
Gillette  naturally  feels  that  he  can  make  more 
money  on  the  road. 

Belasco's  May  Blossom  made  a  great  success 
in  Philadelphia.  The  audience  were  most  en- 
thusiastic, the  first  night  insisting  on  the  favor- 
ites appearing  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of 
the  first  act.  Mr.  Crompton's  "Deacon,"  and 
Mrs.  Eldridge's  "Aunt  Deb"  took  the  gods  by 
storm,  while  the  sufferings  of  Miss  Cay  van  as  the 
heroine,  and  Mr.  Wheelock  as  "  Steve,"  melted 
the  damsels  to  tears. 

The  claim  made  by  the  restaurateur  Donna- 
rumma  to  the  authorship  of  The  Artist's 
Daughter,  now  running  at  the  Union  Square 
Theater,  does  not  appear  to  disconcert  either 
Mr.  Elliot  Barnes  or  Messrs.  Shook  &  Collier. 
The  play  goes  on  uninterruptedly  to  fair  busi- 
ness, although  Mr.  Donnarumma  makes  all  sorts 
of  threats,  and  has  begun  legal  proceedings  to 
enjoin  the  production. 

The  prices  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  during  the  season  of  German  opera 
under  Dr.  Damrosch,  have  been  fixed  as  follows  : 
General  admission,  $1;  orchestra  chairs,  $3; 
dress  circle,  $2;  first  three  rows  of  balcony, 
$1  50;  other  balcony  chairs,  $1  ;  gallery,  50 
cents.  Boxes  according  to  size  and  location. 
This  is  an  admirable  schedule  of  prices.  The 
50  cents  for  the  gallery  and  the  $1  for  general 
admission,  will  make  the  opera  a  popular  insti- 
tution instead  of  a  luxury,  as  Mr.  Abbey  was 
Compelled  to  make  it,  to  raise  the  ridiculous 
salaries  he  had  to  pay  his  artists. 

In  Berlioz's  youth,  when  poverty  was  his  only 
enemy,  he  could  still  be  happy,  eating  his  daily 
dinner  of  bread  and  grapes  by  the  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  But'  when  later  on,  to  the  want  of 
bread  were  added  contumely,  ridicule  and  aban- 
donment, Berlioz  found  life  a  harder  problem, 
lie  ground  a  scanty  existence  out  of  his  Debats, 
writing  for  it  with  his  blood,  as  a  French  writer 
expresses  it,  and  denying  himself  the  while  all 
musical  composition,  through  fear  of  being  led 
into  the  expense  of  publishing.  His  moment  of 
publishing  came,  however,  and  the  Damnation 
de  Faust,  which  has  since  brought  toM.Colonne 
an  immense  fortune,  brought  to  the  composer 
only  ruin  and  debt.  Now  one  of  the  greatest 
of  French  musicians  is  to  have  his  reward — a 
statue ! 

"What  is  the  exact  nature  of  Mr.  McCul- 
lough's  malady?"  was  asked  of  Dr.  Bonynge. 

"  lie  is  suffering  from  chronic  cerebro  menin- 
gitis," was  the  reply.  "  This  is  a  disease  of  the 
membrane  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  what  the 
papers  have  been  calling  it — softening  of  the 
brain.  Of  course,  only  medical  men  think  it 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  a  disease  of 
the  brain  and  one  of  the  brain's  membranes." 

"What  are  usually  the  causes  of  the  disease?" 

"  It  may  result  from  extreme  mental  anxiety 
or  undue  mental  labor.  It  may  also  be  caused 
by  dissipation,  particularly  by  indulgence  in  al- 
coholic liquors,  Mr.  McCullough  may  never 
have  been  what  is  known  as  a  hard  drinker,  but 
he  has  been  a  very  steady  drinker,  and  chronic 
alcoholism  is  not  a  remote  cause  of  his  present 
mental  disorder." 


Sandkord  &  Suhlett,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 

Dr.  Roweu.'s  Fire  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 

$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.  Brooks  &  Co.,  316  Pine  street. 
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REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOS 

SCHOOL  DIRECTOR 


JEREMIAH  F.  SULLIVAN 

REGULAR   DEMOCRATIC    AND  INDE- 
PENDENT NOMINEE 

FOR 

JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT 


ANTI-BOSS  ! 

FOR  SHERIFF, 

PATRICK  CONNOLLY 

TAXPAYERS'  NOMINEE 

PRESENT  INCUMBENT. 

SEE  THAT  HIS  NAME  IS  ON  YOUR  TICKET. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.  J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  I 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  tlio  Skill  and  Genius 

OK  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Oi  tkn, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Pukchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

Ot  Open  Evenings  TSS 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  RELIGIONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Max  O'Rell,  in  his  dashing  book,  fohn  Bull  and  His 
Island,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  religious  aspect  of  Great 
Britain,  as  seen  through  French  glasses.  Here  is  the 
chapter : 

If  Christianity  consists  in  going  to  church,  and  passing 
one's  life  in  discussing  theological  questions,  then  John 
Bull  is  mightily  Christian ;  if  piety  consists  in  quarreling 
over  the  dogmas,  instead  of  practicing  the  principles  of 
religion,  then  the  piety  of  John  is  unequalea.  The  craze 
for  religion  has  come  to  a  mania.  Let  the  religion  be 
good  or  bad,  no  matter  which  it  is,  or  what  it  is,  it  is 
better  than  none  at  all.  In  France,  we  boast  of  our 
foibles,  even  of  many  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  us;  in 
England,  people  boast  ot  their  virtues,  especielly  those 
they  do  not  possess.  The  Frenchman  is  the  braggart  of 
vice ;  the  Englishman  is  the  hypocrite  of  virtue. 

Here,  every  religious  belief  is  respected  :  the  Shakers, 
the  Ranters,  the  Peculiar  People,  the  Salvationists;  Free- 
thinkers alone  are  excluded.  When  a  man  wants  a  situ- 
ation, he  presents  himself  to  his  future  master  as  a 
Christian ;  he  advertises  in  the  papers  as  a  total  abstainer. 
If,  in  France,  he  recommends  himself  as  a  good  Christian, 
he  would  receive  a  peremptory  kick  that  would  send  him 
straight  to  Paradise. 

Every  Englishman  worships  God  after  his  own  fashion. 
There  exist  nere  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  religious 
sects  certified  to  the  Registrar  General.  Each  of  these 
sects  has  naturally  found  the  truth.  As,  unfortunately, 
no  one  has  ever  yet  come  back  from  the  other  world  to 
tell  what  he  has  seen,  it  seems  probable  that  there  are 
yet  many  days  of  peace  and  plenty  in  store  for  the  der- 
vishes, the  fakirs,  and  others  who  live  in  indolence  upon 
the  superstition  and  simplicity  of  the  world. 

Christianity  is  admirable.  Christians  are  often  far  from 
being  so.  I  have  more  esteem  for  the  Mohammedans  who 
follow  up  their  religion.  Show  me  the  Christian  that 
loves  his  neighbor  as  himself;  who,  when  he  has  been 
struck  on  the  right  cheek,  holds  out  his  left;  who  forgives 
his  enemies ;  who  does  not  ask  for  that  which  has  been 
taken  from  him ;  who  does  unto  others  as  he  would  have 
others  do  unto  him. 

Religion  has  lost  much  of  its  purity  and  sincerity  from 
ceasing  to  be  private,  especially  in  England,  where, 
owing  to  competition,  to  free  trade  applied  to  religious 
matters,  every  one  aims  at  appearing  better  than  his 
neighbors.  Pray,  not  standing  in  the  synagogues,  nor 
upon  the  house-tops,  but  enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut 
the  door,  say  the  scriptures.    How  many  do  so? 

The  Romanists  swear  by  the  Pope ;  the  Protestants  by 
Luther  and  Calvin ;  the  Puritans  by  John  Knox ;  the 
Wesleyans  by  John  Wesley ;  the  Salvationists  by  Mr.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  Booth;  the  Baptists  of  London  crowd  to  the 
Tabernacle  to  listen  eagerly  to  every  word  that  falls  from 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  lips.  Some  people  believe  themselves 
saved,  if  they  can  only  touch  the  coat-tails  of  Mr.  Moody 
or  Mr.  Sankey.  I  have  seen  women  press  the  hands  of 
these  evangelists,  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the 
platform  where  they  were  going  to  preach,  and  go  away 
nappy.  When  Catholics  have  the  gout,  it  is  to  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  to  Our  Lady  of  la  Salette,  to  la  bienheu- 
reuse  Germaine  that  they  go ;  it  is  Sainte  Barbe  that  they 
implore  to  protect  them  from  thunder  and  lightning; 
the  Deity  would  seem  to  play  a  secondary  part  in  the 
religion  of  all  these  people. 

In  England,  religion  is  the  idea  that  absorbs  and  dom- 
inates all  others.  The  prisons  and  madhouses  are  full  of 
religious  maniacs. 

In  France, when  we  hear  of  a  great  crime  having  been 
committed,  we  exclaim, "  Where  is  the  woman? "  In  En- 
gland, sift  the  matter,  and  you  will  find  a  chapel.  There  are 
few  bankrupts,  really  worthy  of  that  name,  that  have  not 
built  a  church  or  chapel  to  win  the  confidence  of  invest- 
ors, and,  maybe,  also  to  offer  to  God  a  little  of  that  which 
they  had  taken  from  men.  On  opening  my  newspaper 
to-day,  I  read  of  an  individual  charged  with  fraudulent 
bankruptcy.  A  worthy  old  lady,  who  had  trusted  him  with 
stock,  states  that  she  had  every  confidence  in  the  accused, 
especially  since  the  day  when  he  refused  a  box  at  the 
opera,  which  she  had^ffered  him,  with  the  remark  that  he 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  never  set  foot  in 
such  a  place. 

We  all  remember  the  sickening  profession  of  religion 
that  Guiteau,  the  vile  and  cowardly  assassin  of  poor 
President  Garfield,  made  day  after  day  for  months. 

The  United  Kingdom  possesses  two  State  Churches: 
The  Anglican  Church,  in  England  and  Wales;  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  Scotland.  The  State  Church  was 
abolished  in  Ireland  in  1869. 

The  Anglican  Church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two 
Archbishops — the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  of 
England,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York — and  of  thirty 
bishops.  The  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops 
have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Scotch  Church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
General  Assembly,  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies, 
and  presided  over  by  a  Moderator  elected  annually  by 
the  Assembly,  and  a  High  Lord  Commissioner  appointed 
each  year  by  the  Crown. 

The  principal  Nonconformist  Churches  are :  the  Meth- 
odists, the  Baptists,  the  Unitarians,  the  Congregationalists 
or  Independents,  and  the  Wesleyans. 

Out  of  a  population  of  81,000,000  souls  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  18,000,000  belong  to  the  An- 
glican Church ;  14,500,000  are  Methodists;  13,500,000, 
Catholics;  10,250,000,  Presbyterian;  8,000,000,  Baptists; 
6,000,000,  Congregationalists;  1,000,000,  Unitarians;  and 
about  10,000,000  belong  to  different  sects  of  less  im- 
portance. 

I  will  give  a  complete  list  of  the  hundred  and  eighty 
odd  religious  sects  of  England : 
The  Advent  Christians; 
The  Apostolics; 

The  Arminians,  who,  contrary  to  the  Calvinists,  believe 
that  Christ  saved  all  men  by  His  death  ; 
The  Baptists,  who  deny  that  baptism  should  be  received 


before  the  Christian  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  and 

made  a  profession  of  faith ; 
The  Baptized  Believers; 

The  Believers  in  Christ,  or  Christians  who  believe  that 
their  prayers  alone  can  influence  the  decrees  of  Divine 

Providence ; 

The  believers  in  the  Divine  Visitation  of  Joanna  South- 

cott,  prophetess  of  Exeter; 
The  Benevolent  Methodists; 

The  Bible  Christians,  or  Bryanites,  a  sect  founded  in 
1815,  by  William  O'Bryan,  and  who  receive  the  Commu- 
nion seated; 

The  Bible  Defense  Association; 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Army,  whose  followers  drink  no 
alcoholic  drink; 

The  Brethren,  who  practice  no  rites  and  have  no 
ministers;  they  baptize  one  another.  According  to  them, 
to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  deny  that  the  Savior's  work 
is  finished; 

The  Calvinists,  who  deny  the  real  presence; 
The  Calvinistic  Baptists,  who  find  the  opinions  of 
Wesley  too  Arminian ; 

The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  ; 

The  Christians,  owning  no  name  but  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

The  Christians,  who  object  to  be  otherwise  designated; 

The  Christian  Believers ; 

The  Christian  Brethren ; 

The  Christian  Disciples; 

The  Christian  Eliasites; 

The  Christian  Israelites; 

The  Christian  Mission ; 

The  Christian  Teetotalers; 

The  Christian  Temperance  Men; 

The  Christian  Unionists; 

The  Christadelphians; 

The  Anglican  Church,  itself  divided  into  High  Church, 
Low  Church,  and  Broad  Church.  The  adherents  of  the 
High  Church,  otherwise  the  Ritualists,  adopt  the  confes- 
sional and  grand  ceremonies  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  and  can  therefore  receive  the  financial  support  of 
the  State.  The  Low  Church  affects  an  almost  Calvinistic 
austerity,  and  is  very  much  akin  to  Dissent.  The  Broad 
Church  party  does  not  believe  in  hell,  and  counts  amongst 
its  clergy  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  England. 
The  late  Dean  Stanley  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
Broad  Church. 

The  Church  of  Scotland ; 

The  Scotch  Free  Church; 

The  Church  of  Christ ; 

The  Church  of  the  People ; 

The  Church  of  Progress; 

The  Congregationalists,  who  appoint  their  own  minis- 
ters, and  have  no  settled  form  of  prayer ; 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  who  adopt 
the  Church  of  England  Prayer-book.  This  sect  was 
founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Lady  Selina  Shirley, 
Countess  ot  Huntingdon ; 

The  Covenanters,  a  sect  founded  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Protestant  Church  was  thought  to  be  in 
danger ; 

The  Coventry  Mission  Band; 

The  Danish  Lutherans ; 

The  Disciples  in  Christ ; 

The  Disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Sect  founded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  who  proposed  to  set  aside  all  ques- 
tions of  dogma,  and  to  establish  the  unity  of  the  Church 
of  the  Savior ; 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Greek  Church ; 

The  Eclectics; 

The  Episcopalian  Dissenters; 

The  Evangelical  Free  Church ; 

The  Evangelical  Mission; 

The  Evangelical  Unionists,  founded  in  Scotland  in 
1840,  by  Mr.  James  Morrison,  who  proclaimed  the  great- 
est sin  to  be  a  want  of  belief  that  Christ  has,  by  His 
death,  saved  all  men,  past,  present,  or  unborn; 

The  Followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 

The  Free  Catholic  Christian  Church; 

The  Free  Christians  ; 

The  Free  Christian  Association; 

The  Free  Church ; 

The  Episcopal  Free  Church ; 

The  Free  Church  of  England ; 

The  Free  Evangelical  Christians; 

The  Free  Grace  Gospel  Christians; 

The  Free  Gospel  ana  Christian  Brethren ; 

The  Free  Gospel  Church ; 

The  Free  Gospelers ; 

The  Free  Methodists; 

The  Free  Union  Church ; 

The  General  Baptists; 

The  General  Baptist  New  Connection ; 

The  German  Evangelical  Community ; 

The  Strict  Baptists; 

The  German  Lutherans; 

The  German  Roman  Catholics ; 

The  Glassites,  a  sect  founded  in  Scotland,  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  by  John  Glass,  into  which  members  are 
admitted  with  a  holy  kiss.  The  followers  of  John  Glass 
abstain  from  all  animal  food  that  has  not  been  bled ; 

The  Glory  Band ; 

The  Greek  Catholic  Church ;  • 
The  Halifax  Psychological  Society; 
The  Hallelujah  Band,  whose  services  consist  entirely 
of  thanksgiving; 
The  Hope  Mission ; 

The  Humanitarians,  who  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Sa- 
vior. 

The  Independents; 

The  Independent  Methodists ; 

The  Independent  Religious  Reformers; 

The  Independent  Unionists ; 

The  Inghamites,  followers  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ingham, 
son-in-law  of  the  famous  Countess  of  Huntingdon; 
The  Israelites; 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church] 
The  Jews; 


The  Lutherans,  who,  contrary  to  the  Calvanists,  believe 
in  the  real  presence ; 
The  Methodist  Reform  Union ; 
The  Missionaries; 
The  Modern  Methodists; 
The  Moravians; 
The  Mormons; 

The  Newcastle  Sailors'  Society ; 
The  New  Church; 

The  New  Connexion  General  Baptists; 

The  New  Wesleyans; 

The  New  Jerusalem  Church; 

The  New  Methodists; 

The  Old  Baptists; 

The  Open  Baptists; 

The  Order  of  St.  Austin; 

The  Orthodox  Eastern  Church; 

The  Particular  Baptists; 

The  Peculiar  People,  who  trust  in  Providence  to  cure 
them  of  all  ills; 
The  Plymouth  Brethren; 
The  Polish  Protestant  Church ; 
The  Portsmouth  Mission ; 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  founded  by  the 
Puritans ; 
The  Presbyterian  Baptists; 
The  Primitive  Congregation ; 
The  Primitive  Free  Church ; 
The  Primitive  Methodists; 
The  Progressionists; 

The  Protestant  Members  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
The  Protestant  Trinitarians ; 
The  Protestant  Union; 
The  Providence; 
The  Quakers; 

The  Ranters,  whose  worship  consists  in  jumping  and 
clapping  the  hands; 
The  Rational  Christians; 
The  Reformers ; 

The  Reformed  Church  of  England; 

The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church ; 

The  Reformed  Presbyterians  or  Covenanters ; 

The  Recreative  Religionists; 

The  Revivalists; 

The  Roman  Catholics; 

The  Salem  Society ; 

The  Sandemanians,  who  are  identical  with  Glassites, 
Mr.  Robert  Sandeman  having  been  the  most  fervent 
follower  of  Mr.  Glass; 

The  Scotch  Baptists; 

The  Second  Advent  Brethren,  who  wait  for  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messiah; 

The  Secularists,  who  believe  that  the  affairs  of  this 
world  should  be  thought  of  before  the  next,  and  that  re- 
ligion cannot  pretend  to  the  monopoly  of  what  is  good 
and 'moral ; 

The  Separatists,  who  hold  their  goods  at  the  disposition 
of  brethren  in  distress,  and  refuse  to  take  oath; 
The  Seventh-Day  Baptists; 

The  Shakers,  a  sect  founded  by  Ann  Lee,  who  had  a 
divine  revelation,  wherein  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  the 
lust  of  the  flesh  was  the  cause  of  the  depravity  of  man ; 

The  Society  of  the  New  Church ; 

The  Spiritual  Church ; 

The  Spiritualists,  who  believe  they  have  intercourse 
with  the  spirits  of  the  other  world ; 

The  Swedenborgians,  a  sect  founded  by  Emmanuel 
Swedenborg,  in  1688; 

The  Temperance  Methodists ; 

The  Trinitarians  ; 

The  Union  Baptists; 

The  Unionists; 

The  Socinians,  or  Unitarians,  who  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  they 
differ  but  little  from  the  Humanitarians ; 

The  Unitarian  Baptists; 

The  Unitarian  Christians; 

The  United  Christian  Church ; 

The  United  Free  Methodist  Church; 

The  United  Presbyterians; 

The  Universal  Christians,  whose  belief  is  that  God 
will  call  one  day  all  Christians  to  Himself,  whether  they 
have  been  good  or  bad  in  this  world;  that  sin  does  not 
go  unpunished,  but  is  punished  in  this  life; 

The  Welsh  Calvinists; 

The  Welsh  Presbyterians; 

The  Welsh  Wesleyans; 

The  Wesleyans ; 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists; 

The  Wesleyan  Reformers; 

The  Wesleyan  Reform  Glory  Band ; 

The  Working  Man's  Evangelistic  Mission. 

Here  ends  the  list  of  salvation  agencies  in  England. 
If  John  Bull  does  not  go  straight  to  Paradise  it  will  not 
be  his  fault,  as  you  see. 


One  of  the  great  and  marvelous  mysteries  of  American 
politics  is  the  friend  of  the  workingman.  As  far  as  we 
know  he  has  always  existed — at  least  ever,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  republic.  And  it  is  a  strange  and  startling 
fact  that  in  all  that  time  he  has  never  contrived  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  workingman.  In  spite  of  his 
heroic  struggles,  that  is  apparently  the  one  thing  that  he 
cannot  do.  He  can  ameliorate  his  own  condition ;  and 
he  generally  does.  As  a  rule,  you  may  know  the  friend 
of  the  workingman  by  his  diamond  stud,  which  is  like 
unto  a  locomotive  headlight  for  size  and  shine.  But  by 
his  works  you  will  never  know  him.  Search  his  record  as 
you  may,  you  will  never  find  that  he  has  kept  wages  at  a 
just  ana  remunerative  figure;  that  he  has  opened  profit- 
able avenues  of  employment;  that  he  has  done  anything 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  labor  and 
capital.  But  you  will  pretty  surely  find  that  he  has 
amassed  a  fortune  for  himself \  that  he  is  living  on  the  fat 
of  the  land;  that  his  associates  are  monopolists  and 
money-grabbers  of  all  sorts,  and  that  he  himself  haj  never 
done  an  honest  day's  work  in  his  life.— Puck. 
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CITIZENS' 
INDEPENDENT  TICKET 


The  Citizen-*'  Independent  Convention,  composed  of 
men  from  all  political  parties,  place  before  the  public,  for 
Municipal  and  Legislative  offices,  the  following  ticket, 
selected  from  the  different  parties,  free  from  party  or  boss 
dictation,  and  of  such  character  and  standing  in  this  com- 
munity that  every  man  can  vote  for  them  with  full  confi- 
dence that  the  offices  of  our  local  government  will  be  hon- 
estly administered,  and  they  respectfully  invite  their 
careful  cnntideration  and  support. 

Vote  for  your  own  Presidential  Electors,  Congressmen 
and  Mayor,  but  see  that  our  City  and  Legislative  Ticket 
follows  these ;  none  genuine  unless  it  bears  our  vignette  : 

Mayor  

SherifT  PATRICK  CONNOLLY 

(Dem.  Present  Incumbent  ) 

Auditor  WM.  M.  EDGAR 

(Dem.  Present  Incumbent.) 

Tax  Collector  GEO.  D.  GRABILL 

(Rep.  Clerk  for  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co.) 

Treasurer  .OTTO  KLOPPENBURG 

(Ind.  Dem.  Commission  Merchant.) 

Recorder  CYRIL  T.  PIDWELL 

(Rep.  Secretary  Odd  Fellows  Hall  Association.) 

County  Clerk  DAVID  WILDER 

(Rep.  Incumbent  County  Clerk's  Office  1882.) 

District  Attorney  JEREMIAH  D.  SULLIVAN 

(Dem.  Lawyer  and  Present  Incumbent.) 

Attorney  and  Counselor  JABEZ  F.  COWDERY 

(Rep.  Lawyer  and  Incumbent  of  Office  1882.) 

Coroner  FOX  E.  CANNEY 

(Rep.  Physician  and  Surgeon.) 

Public  Administrator   WALTER  M.  LEMAN 

(Rep.  Retired  Actor;  Incumbent  in  office  188a.) 

Surveyor     H.  C.  LANGREHR 

(Ind.  Ship  Tinsmith  and  Plumber.) 
Superintendent  Public  Streets,  etc. .JOHN  CALVERT 
(Rep.  Contractor  and  Builder.) 


SUPERIOR  JUDGES. 

JNO.  HUNT  (Rep.)  T.  H.  REARDEN  (Dem.) 

R.  FERRAL  (Dem.)  J.  F.  SULLIVAN  (Dem.) 

Police  Judge  No.  1  HALE  RIX 

Police  Judge  No  2  FRED  E.  SUTHERLAND 


JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

JOS.  J.  DUNNE  (Dem.)  E.  BURKE  (Rep.) 

E.  MEYERS  (Rep.)  H.  J.  STAEFORD  (Dem.) 

JAMES  I.  BOLAND  (Dem.) 

Unexpired  term  ETHELBERT  BURKE 

Unexpired  term  HENRY  J.  STAFFORD 


SUPERVISORS. 

First  Ward  GUSTAV  GERCKE 

(Rep.  Hotel-keeper.) 

Second  Ward  ...J.  J.  DOYLE 

(Dem.  Contractor  and  Builder.) 

Third  Ward  JAMES  S.  REYNOLDS 

(P.  P.  and  Rep.  Lawyer.) 

Fourth  Ward    E.  M.  ROOT 

(Dem.  Importing  Grocer.) 

Fifth  Ward  S.  H.  SEYMOUR 

(Ind.  Proprietor  of  Russ  House.) 

Sixth  Ward...........  E.  P.  POND 

(Dem.  Capitalist;  Present  member  of  Board.) 

Seventh  Ward  CALVIN  EWING 

(P.  P.  Harness-maker  of  Main  &  Winchester.) 

Eighth  Ward  WILLIAM  E.  BRIDGE 

(Rep.  Livery- Stable  Keeper.) 

Ninth  Ward  MITCHELL  PHILLIPS 

(Rep.  Clerk  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.) 

Tenth  Ward  HENRY  B.  RUSS 

(Rep.  Capitalist— Member  of  Board  in  i88o-8r.) 

Eleventh  Ward  REUBEN  W.  BROWN 

(Dem.  Wholesale  Butcher.) 

Twelfth  Ward  JOHN  MOLLOY 

(Dem.  Ship  Chandler.) 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM  J.  JORY  (Ind.)  Shoemaker 

GASTON  E.  BACON  (Rep.)  Druggist 

CHARLES  H.  MANN  (Dem.)  

 Manager  Heuston,  Hastings  &  Co. 

S.  E.  DUTTON  (Rep.)  Stationer 

WM.  J.  HENEY  (Dem.)  Furniture  Dealer 

L.  S.  SHERMAN  (Rep.)  Music  Dealer 

WASHINGTON  AYER  (Ind.)  Physician 

ALBERT  ROWE  (Rep.)  Ship  Chandler 

GUSTAV  POHLMAN  (Dem.)  Jeweler 

I.  C.  BATES  (Rep.)  Lawyer 

N.  T.  MESSER  (Rep.)  Stock-Broker 

CURT  ROEMER  Vienna  Bakery 

Unexpired  Term  N.  T.  MESSER 

Unexpired  Term  CURT  ROEMER 


STATE  SENATORS. 

NINTH  DISTRICT. 

J.  P.  DAMERON  (Ind.)  Lawyer 

LYMAN  I.  MOWRY  (Rep.)  Lawyer 

ELKVKNTH  DISTRICT. 

DR.  G.  J.  PHELAN  (Dem.)  Physician 

DR.  W.  N.  GRISWOLD  (P.  P.)  Physician 

THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

MILTON  P.  SESSIONS  (Rep.)  Teamster 

J.  M.  KINLEY  (P.  P.)  Lawyer 

MKMIIKKS    OF    A  MS  KM  III.  V. 

Twenty-ninth  District  HENRY  NEUNABER 

(Rep.  Grocer.) 

Thirtieth  District    E.  H.  DOYLE 

(Dem.    Livery-stable  Keeper.) 

Thirty-first  District  WILLIAM  SHEW 

(Rep.  Photographer.) 

Thirty-second  District  DR.  GEO.  B.  TOLMAN 

(P.  P.  Physician.) 

Thirty-third  District  EDWARD  CONNOLLY 

(Dera.  Bookbinder.) 

Thirty-fourth  District  EDWARD  PYNE 

(Ind.  Merchant.) 

Thirty-fifth  District  J.  P.  SCHARDIN 

(Ind.    Liquor  Dealer.) 

Thirty-sixth  District  THOMAS  BRADY 

(Ind.  Dem.  Clerk.) 

Thirty-seventh  District  F.  C.  ZEEHANDELAAR 

(Rep.  Journalist.) 

Thirty-eighth  District  DANIEL  MAHONEY 

(Dem.  Saloon-keeper.) 

Thirty-ninth  Disttict  ...D.  T.  RIORDAN 

(Dem.  Compositor.) 

Fortieth  District  WILMER  BRADFORD 

(Dem.  Draughtsman.) 

Forty-first  District  SAMUEL  GUTHRIE 

(Rep.    Connected  with  Central  Gas  Company.) 

Forty-second  District  ..GEO.  WINTERBURN 

(Rep.    Printer — Winterburn  &  Co.) 

Forty-third  District  — — — —  

Forty-fourth  District  ROBERT  BELL 

(Rep.  Clerk.) 

Forty-fifth  District  WALDRON  SHEAR 

(P.  P.  Journalist.) 

Forty-sixth  District  THOMAS  DONNELLY 

(Dem.  Capitalist.) 

Forty-seventh  District  THOMAS  BROWN 

(Salesman  —  Wangenhcim,  Sternheim  flt  Co.) 

Forty-eight  District  JOHN  N.  MATHEWS 

(Dem.  Physician.) 


F.  E.  J.  CANNEY 


INDEPENDENT  CITIZENS'  NOMINEE 


FOR  CORONER 


FOR  COUNTY  CLERK 


DAVID  WILDER 


CITIZENS'  AND  TAXPAYERS' 
NOMINEE. 


DANIEL  HICKS 


REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 


SUPERVISOR 


SIXTH  WARD. 


A  $15 

Watch 

For  Only 

$8.00 


OUR  NEW 

American  Lever  Watch 

After  months  of  labor  and  experiment,  we  have  at  Inst 
hrmitcht  t<>  p«rr«ci)on  A  NEW  WATCH.  It  U  a  Key- 
Winding  Watch  with  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Lever 
Movement,  ExpaiiHlnn  Balance, Fully  Jeweled.  They  are 
made  of  the  beat  material,  and  In  the  very  best  maimer  bo 
us  to  Insure  pood  time-keeping  qiinllttea.  The  Casds  are 
in  ado  of  on  r  celebrated  metal  known  as  Aluminum  4.  old 
Tills  metal  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  in  the  coin  position 
to  plve  the  watch  a  genuine  gold  nppoarnnce.  In- 
deed it  cannot  he  told  from  a  Genuine  Gold  Watch  except 
by  the  best  Judge*.  They  are  finely  en  -lavuM  or  englna 
turned  und  are  tmi8H.ro  and  strong  and  very  handsome, 
making  It  Jimt  the  watch  tor  all  who  require  a  good 
Rtt'onff  watch  *nd  an  jicciiriite  ( I  mr  keeper.  For 
trading  and  speculative  purposes,  U  Is  superior  to  any  watch 
ev  r  berore  offered  .  T-iey  cuti  lm  sold  readily  for  $16  and  $20 
each,  and  T-aded  for  horses,  cattle.  Ac.  so  as  to  double  those 
amounts.  W«  send  the  wat  h  free  by  reglste-  fd  mall,  on  re* 

nipt  of  orwewlilftond  It  CO.  D.  <>n  receipt  of 

$  I  .OO  <>ii  account,  tho  balance  can  be  paid  at  the  exprei9 
ifflce.  We  also  have  very  fine  Aluminum  Gold  Chains  at 
4  I. OO  each.  Beantlfnl  Medallion  Charm- at  .tOCents.  We 

iave  hundreds  of  testimonials  but  have  room  fur  only  a  few 

World  Maw'fci  Co.  Menlo  Park,  Cal.  Jan.  8,  lae-i. 

Gents:— The  $3  00  Aluminum  Gold  Watch  elves  periect 
at  It 1  l  1 1  ii    I  enclosn  $30.00  for  •  more  watches  balaoco  to 

ue  C.  O.  H.  Send  at  once.     Respectfully,  Henry  iSraltbwalt. 

World  UAif'ra  Co.  Gunnison,  Col.  Jan.  16,1884. 

81rs:— Some  months  ago  I  pnrchased  one  of  your  $8.00  New 
American  Lever  Watches  and  I  sold  It  for  $25.00.  Please 
send  me  auotner.  Euolosod  find  cash.  Tuars,  ii.  J.  Green. 


W.  H  Whitk,  Woodburn,  Kt  ,  July  28,  1888.  Writes:— The 
two  New  American  Lever  Watches  purchased  lrom  you  re- 
oelved  ell  rijht.   Sold  at  onoe  for  $16.00  eftcb. 
Sendall  I  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
irdergto  |  |22  N a 8 Bau_8 1 reet,  New  York. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with 
an  article  that  so  j  ttf/t/  corresponds 
with  its  advertised  good  qualities 
a*  tloes  the  Hew  American  Lever 

Watch.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  made  of  that  precious  metal 
Aluminum  Gold;  its  works  are  ex- 
cellent and  the  general  style  of  the 
case  rank  it  with  the  best  Watches 
made  anywhere*   We  recommend 

>  to  our  readers  as  a  watch  that 
will  give  entire  satisfaction* 


REPUBLICAN  TICKET 


NATIONAL. 

President  JAMES  «.  BLAINE 

Vice  President  JOHN  A.  I.OUA2V 

ELECTORS : 

HENRY  EDGERTON,  A.  R.  CON  KLIN, 
J.  D.  BYERS,  J.  B.  REDDICK. 

CHARLES  F.  REED,         HORACE  DAVIS, 
MICHAEL  H.  HECHT,      CHESTER  ROVVELL. 

CONGRESSIONAL. 

First  District  THOMAS  L.  CAROTHERS 

Second  District  JAMES  A.  LOUTITT 

Third  District  JOSEPH  MrKRNNA 

Fourth  District  WILLIAM  W.  MORROW 

Fifth  District  CHARLES  N.  FELTON 

Sixth  District  H.  H.  MARKHAM 

MUNICIPAL. 

Mayor  W.  L.  MERRY 

Sheriff  WM.  PATTERSON 

Auditor  N.  B.  STONE 

Tax  Collector  LUMAN  WADHAM 

County  Clerk  LOUIS  N.  JACOBS 

Superintendent  of  Streets  CHAS.  S.  RUGGLES 

Recorder  D.  M.  CASHIN 

Treasurer  JOHN  A.  BAUER 

District  Attorney  J.  N.  E.  WILSON 

City  and  County  Attorney  JOHN  LORD  LOVE 

Surveyor  C.  S.  TILTON 

Public  Administrator  E.  N.  TORREY 

Coroner  DR.  W.  M.  LAWLOR 

Superior  Judges  JOHN  HUNT,  D.  J. 

MURPHY,  E.  W.  BLANEY,  L.  E.  PRATT. 
Police  Judges..  .HALE  RIX,  W.  A.  S.  NICHOLSON 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  ..MEYER  JACOBS,  ETHEL- 
BERT  BURKE,  C.  F.  WOOD,  D.  A.  O'CON- 
NELL,  W.  B.  SMITH. 

SUPERVISORS: 

First  Ward  DR.  JUSTIN  GATES 

Second  Ward  ROBERT  ROY 

Ihird  Ward  DR.  J.  E.  KUNKLER 

Fourth  Ward  J.  E.  ABBOTT 

Fifth  Ward  W.  B.  FARWELL 

Sixth  Ward  D.  HICKS 

Seventh  Ward  .JAMES  H.  WILLIAMSON 

Eighth  Ward  D.  L.  FARNSWORTH 

Ninth  Ward  ALBERT  HEYER 

Tenth  Ward  JAMES  GILLERAN 

Eleventh  Ward  DANIEL  McMILLAN 

Twelfth  Ward  SAMUEL  VALLEAU 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS : 
J.  H.  CULVER,  DAVID  STERN,- 

C.  W.  BEACH,  J.  F.  ENGLISH, 

GEORGE  T.  SHAW,  IRA  G.  HOITT, 

J.  P.  H.  WENTWORTH,     G.  J.  HOBE, 
THOMAS  O'BRIEN,  A.  C.  DITHMAR, 

C.  T.  DEANE,  EDWARD  POLLITZ. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

SENATORS : 

Ninth  District  J  GEORGE  C.  PARKINSON, 

Ninth  district  lONESTI  PALMIERI. 

«"■*»""  »— {G?lio1-B&AH3ELR>.NE 
Thirteenth  District  {  j0™^5- 

ASSEMBLYMEN  i 

Twenty-ninth  District  JAMES  H.  DALY 

Thirtieth  District  E.  C.  KALBEN 

Thirty-first  District  PETER  DEVENEY 

Thirty-second  District  JOS.  FRANKLIN 

Thirty-third  District  DR.  W.  B.  MAY 

Thirty-fourth  District  F.  W.  HUSSEY 

Thirty-fifth  District  DR.  N.  T.  WHITCOMB 

Thirty-sixth  District  JOHN  LAFFERTY 

Thirty -seventh  District  M.  SULLIVAN 

Thirty-eighth  District  W.  B.  HUNT 

Thirty-ninth  District-  CHARLES  H.  WARD 

Fortieth  District  JULIUS  BUHLERT 

Foity-first  District  H.  C.  FIREBAUGH 

Forty-second  District  V.  C.  McMURRY,  Jr. 

Forty-third  District  E.  F.  LOUD 

Forty-fourth  District  F.  M.  LOVELL 

Forty-fifth  District  H.  K.  McJUNKIN 

Forty-sixth  Distiict  A.  H.  COOK 

Forty-seventh  District  C.  D.  DOUGLASS 

Forty-eighth  District...:  FRANK  FRENCH 


JAMES  S.  REYNOLDS 

CITIZENS'  INDEPENDENT  NOMINEE 

FOR  SUPERVISOR  THIRD  WARD 


JAMES  I.  BOLAND 

INDEPENDENT  CITIZEN'S  NOMINEE 

FOR  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 


WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 

FOR  RECORDER 

(Present  Incumpent. 


FOR  SUPERVISOR  FIRST  WARD, 

DR.  JUSTIN  GATES 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE. 


F.  E.  SUTHERLAND 

CITIZENS'    INDEPENDENT    NOMINEE  hjK 
JUDGE  Of  POLICE  COURT"  NO.  t. 


WM.  L.  MERRY 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 
FOR  MAYOR. 

J.  N.  E.  WILSON 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE  for 
DISTRICT  ATTORNEY. 

DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 

JUDGE  OF  SUPERIOR  COURT, 

T.  H.  REARDEN 

Present  Incumbeat. 

PETER  HOPKINS 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 

FOR 

SHERIFF 
T.  J.  LOWNEY 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STREETS 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

WM.  W.  MORROW 

Fourth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

CHAS.  N.  FELTON 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  and  PEOPLE'S 
NOMINEE 

FOR  CONGRESS, 

FRANK  J.  SULLIVAN 

Fifth  Congressional  District. 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE 
FOR  SENATOR 

THIRTEENTH  SENATORIAL  DISTRICT, 


A.  CRAIG 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
COUNTY  CLERK, 

JAMES  J.  FLYNN 


REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATOR, 

PHILIP  A.  ROACH 


FOR  TAX  COLLECTOR, 

LUMAN  WADHAM 

REGULAR  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
TAX  COLLECTOR, 

WILLIAM  P.  FROST 


H.  J.  STAFFORD 

REGULAR   DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE. 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 


HAS  REMOVED 

From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 


gDWARl)  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Strbbt, 
Rooms  0  and  to.  San  Francisco.  Cal 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FILIPPE'S  ACADEMY  OK  LANGUAGES,  es- 
tablished 187T,  has  removed  to  more  commodious  and 
pleasant  quarters,  702  Market  St.,  cor  Geary.  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  French  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving  months 
of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice ;  fine  library,  and  periodicals  from  Spain  and  France 
free  t*  students. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI  BAN 


NEW-CROP  RAISINS 

JUST  ,vrkiv:f:d 
Tropical  Southern  California, 

Where  grapes  are  sweetest,  and  attain  their  largest  size. 


1VKW  CHOI' 

U  >N  DON  LA  YERS 

LAYERS  and  ML'SCATEL 

RAISINS, 

In  Whole,  Half  and  Quarter  Boxes. 


The  quality  of  ^he  present  consienment  IS  SUPE- 
RIOR, and  we  invite  the  attention  of  the 

FANCY  GROCERY  TRADE  TO  TH  KM. 


FOR  SALE  TO  THE  WHOLESALE  TRADE  ONLY 


Samples  cheerfully  shown  to  Retailers,  and  names  of 
Jobbers  handling  the  brands  given. 


Wm.T.COLEMAN&Co 

MARKET  AND  MAIN  STREETS. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  a  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  unit  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

L ELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A.   D.  1823. 


Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL   AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-nroof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burclar- 
p roof,  a  Bank  V  ault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  tint 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

M  AM  S  SAFE  «*  LOCK  <  O., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  II.  MCCORMICK, 
827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
C18  «  lay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KRUG  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pint*; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 
PREMIERE  QUALITK,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HELLMAiMt  Hlto  I  III  Its  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  5JS  Front  Street. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGIE  *  CO., 

>3<i  3'3>  3'5  »:  <i  3'7  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


.1.  W.  FVAXS,  eENERAIi  AGENT, 

?0  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTrTTTTT 

TT  ry  M  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  uuali  T. 
IT 

TT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset," good  mediocri  T, 

TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
IT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT         T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
M  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  lifty-cent  boxes  of  M  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following: 

First.    The  number  of  *'  T  "  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475.  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Fkancisco,  June  a8,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  proceduie  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokto  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
CD    O  f~~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
ed •  O  W  ville,  Alvuo,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 
^>    O/")   P.   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Ml. 
^.^V  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenierville,  Al- 
viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
2\    O  (~\   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
"  •  '        '  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<a>  £T '  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  ♦-'SAN  lOSE.on  SATURDAYSand  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8(  \ (  \  A.  M.,  ever)1  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
•^J^J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
*:{  00  10  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  U  AMI  OA: 

26. 00  —  26.30,  27.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  Tfi2.oo,  12.30,^1.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25.30,  26.00,  26.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  1 1. 00,  11.30  A.M.;  ^]  12.00,  12.30, 
Tli.oo,  1.30,  2. 00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11.45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 25.16,  25.46, 
J6.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  •[  10.46, 
11. 16,  "1 1 1 .46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.  ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tra'nsfer  Office,  222  Mo 


:leg 

gomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE, 
Superintendent. 


Mont- 

R.  M.  GARRATT, 

G.  F.  ft.  P.  Agent. 


Washington,  D.  C.»  ) 
March  27,  1883.  f 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  vour  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
5i2Tweltth  St  ,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agenta, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
634  Market  street,  s.  I'.. 

Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sanaome  mreet, 
San  Franci»co, 


ISEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THE    PALACE    HOTEL    OF  CHICAG9, 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRA  C  T  S   WILL   BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  'alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


1  have  never  seen  their  equal." — 
Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 

PIANl  >S!         A.  1..  BANCROFT  A  CO. 

PIANOS!   721  Market  St..  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents 


THE  /ETNA  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  afid  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  gases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
.Etnas  at  5  v.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burnell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidhll,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Offlre  32  7  Market  Street 

Hettnery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary- 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  (3,000,000  In  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  BuHh  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LODU1XG  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET.  COR.  LARKIN. 

XV9.0.    K.  JOH\SO\.  Prop'r. 


T PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD 
THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE  I 
Patented  Jan.  10.  1882.  ' 
Best  Retainer  in  Existence! 

Gives  perfect  HpH^^case  and  comfort  in  all  positions.  Does 
not  interfere  ^^^^m  with  work  or  business.  We  guarantee  a 
perfect  cure  HL^T  of  Rupture  in  all  cases  which  we  accept 
and  treat.  ■  both  ofadults  and  children.  Now, reader, 
if  yotl  are  H  ^LLrupturcd,  this  is  worthy  of  your  invest- 
1  H  H  desire  a''  extreme 
Li  iticult  to  retain  and  H  H  those  considered 
bit.     If  other  treatment  ■     ■  has  failed  you.  come  and 

1  H.  m 

Our  Terms:    NO  W    CURE,  NO  PAY. 

Cukes  kl  i-tukb  in  from  t>>  tu  90  Days. 

Single  Truss  with  solution,  $10.  1  "ouble  M  ~»  T  russ  with  so- 
lution. $15.  Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Write 
for  full  information  and  circulars.  Office  ^^^B open  even'gs. 

we  Guarantee  to  R  e  rAiw  any  ^Be^  c  asei 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO.£% 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

No.  330  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal.^** 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   t.reat    Advantage*  ol  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unb- 
QUALED  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  MIM.EIt  A  KM  IM', 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 

THE 

WESTERN  HERAEI) 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $i  oo, 

BATES  BROS.,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

SS6H  BUSH  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENGRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

1  1  M  11  n  DUUSCMMM, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot "  may  not  be 
a  phrase  so  purely  figurative,  nor  yet  so  entirely  typical  of 
the  germinating  and  professional  sprout,  as  we  have  been 
wont  to  think.  From  the  attack  made  during  the  late  un- 
pleasantness on  one  of  the  candidates  for  a  municipal 
office  by  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco,  one  may  con- 
clude that  this  supposed  meek  and  peaceful  department 
may  be  "  on  the  shoot "  in  more  senses  than  one.  The 
attack  seemed  so  spirited  and  so  belligerent  that  our  local 
politicians  may  do  well  to  note  that,  as  Mr.  Gilflory  re- 
marks, "the  dodo  will  turn  if  it  is  trodden  upon ";  and, 
if  you  don't  want  to  find  it  out,  why  just  keep  off  from 
the  dodo — that's  all.   

All  of  which  I  have  at  first  hand  from  my  Democratic 
lady  friend,  before  introduced  into  these  papers.  A  Re- 
publican ventured  to  suggest  that  most  of  the  teachers 
were  women,  and  had  no  vote. 

This  pugnacious  little  bantam  bristled  around  at  him 
in  a  way  that  made  him  jump. 

"  Don't  you  let  that  idea  run  away  with  you  !  On  any 
question  of  a  purely  local  character,  every  intelligent 
woman  has  not  only  one  vote,  but  several.  No  astute 
politician  in  making  his  calculations  omits  that  important 
factor,  woman.  Beside,  more  than  half  the  teachers  are 
married,  and  if  you  think  any  woman  can  support  a  hus- 
band on  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  you  know  little  of 
the  expense  of  husbands.  Nor  is  any  husband  of  spirit, 
while  the  ballot-box  holds  out  to  burn,  going  to  submit 
tamely  to  be  kept  on  any  such  pittance." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  onslaught  is  a  little  vin- 
dictive— savors  of  the  Sicilian  vendetta,  you  know." 

"  Nevermind  that!  Didn't  your  old  party  cast  the  first 
Stone?  "  And  the  bellicose  expression  gradually  changed 
to  a  smile,  under  the  sweet  conviction  of  having  said  some- 
thing not  so  bad. 

And,  by  the  way,  what  is  there  so  conducive  to  amia- 
bility as  the  feeling  of  triumph?  I  once  knew  two  nat- 
ural-born gamesters,  whose  lives  were  an  eternal  chess 
tourney,  and  as  incessant  a  warfare  in  consequence. 
Whichever  one  was  beaten  of  course  resorted  to  that  per- 
nicious post-mortem  practice  which  prevails  with  such 
disastrous  results  among  the  players  of  whist,  chess  and 
other  games  of  skill.  The  consequence  was  a  battle  royal 
over  the  corpse  of  every  defunct  game,  till  at  last  they 
made  a  solemn  compact  that  the  defeated  party  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  saying  all  the  mean  things  he 
could  think  of,  and  the  conqueror  shouldn't  get  mad  or 
answer  back.  It  was  easy  and  satisfactory.  Peace  there- 
after reigned.   The  suggestion  is  not  without  value. 


An  item  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  papers  to  the  effect 
that  lightning  had  "  struck  a  large  distillery."  The  streets 
were  full  of  white  and  red  uniformed  waifs  and  strays 
from  the  final  Democratic  procession ;  and  as  I  watched 
them,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  lightning  acts  as  (he  item 


above  records,  that  procession  must  have  been  "  pretty 
nearly  lightning." 

Since  oyster  culture  has  become  an  important  branch 
of  industry  in  our  state,  the  following  practical  suggestion 
may  not  be  without  value:  All  who  knew  George  W. 
Dayton,  the  first  scenic  artist  of  the  Baldwin,  will  recall 
the  quaint  drollery  of  his  remarks.  He  was  at  one  time 
trying  to  effect  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  property  on  the  shore 
of  Long  Island  sound,  eulogizing  it  particularly  as  a  favor- 
able spot  for  raising  oysters.  The  possible  purchaser 
objected  to  the  outlay  involved  at  the  commencement. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  George,  "  you  don't  need  any  money.  I 
have  at  Flatlands  as  fine  a  bed  as  there  is  on  the  sound, 
and  it  didn't  cost  me  a  cent.  If  your  neighbors'  planta- 
tions are  well  stocked — this  is  an  essential  point — all  you 
want  to  start  an  oyster-bed  is  one  oyster  and  a  good 
rake." 

"  I  can  see  what  the  rake  is  for,"  said  the  smiling  party 
of  the  second  part,  "  but  what's  the  good  of  one  oyster." 

"Why,"  said  Dayton,  with  that  serious  innocence  of 
expression  which  characterized  him,  "why,  that's  for 
the  look  of  the  thing.  The  rake  alone  might  look  kind  o' 
suspicious." 

In  nothing  is  the  contradiction  of  contradictory  human- 
ity more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  its  attitude  in  regard 
to  personal  beauty.  While  all  join  in  willing  subjection 
to  its  enchanting  sovereignty,  yet  all  unite  in  denying  to 
it  the  guerdon  of  grateful  acknowledgement.  Is  this  not 
a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  grace  which  is  "  a  joy  forever"? 
Is  it  not  permissible  to  feel  grateful  to  a  lovely  woman  as 
to  a  flower — just  that  it  blooms  and  is  beautiful?  What 
though  beauty  be  an  accident  in  no  way  the  result  of 
any  meritorious  effort  on  the  part  of  its  possessor?  Is  not 
genius,  in  all  its  various  types  and  manifestations,  the 
same?  Does  the  possession  of  this  gift  divine  imply  any 
exertion  on  the  part  of  those  so  graciously  endowed  by 
nature?  Yet  we  hold  it  no  wrong  to  yield  them  almost 
divine  honor.  Why,  then,  withhold  it  from  the  equally 
rare,  and  alas!  more  evanescent  gift  of  beauty?  Even 
envy  itself  need  not  refuse  to  accord  it  so  much ;  for,  after 
all,  the  glory  and  triumph  of  loveliness  is  short — so  short ! 
— while  that  of  genius  is  forever  and  ever. 


All  of  which  was  brought  to  my  mind  last  week  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  A  sudden  ripple  of  excitement 
stirred  the  dead  sea  of  the  auditorium,  and  reached  even 
to  the  lonely  shore  on  which  I  was  stranded  like  another 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  aroused  me,  as  well  as  several  other 
hermits  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  lonely  expanse, 
from  the  somnolence  which  had  settled  upon  us  under 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  terra-cotta  villain  to  preserve 
the  unities  by  playing  most  villainously,  and  of  Mr.  Stet- 
son to  reconcile  the  character  for  which  he  was  set  down 
("  Belphegor,"  a  French  mountebank),  with  that  of  "Asa 
Trenchard,"  which  had  gotten  hold  of  him  and  wouldn't 
let  go.  I  looked  up  to  find  the  cause  of  the  ripple.  I 
found  it.  It  was  a  vision  of  life  and  grace  and  loveliness. 
It  appeared  on  the  bill  as  "  Miss  Eleanor  Barry."  If  Miss 
Eleanor  Barry  has  any  talent — and  her  pretty,  graceful 
acting  of  the  little  part  of  "  Zepherine  "  seems  to  denote 
that  she  has  much — she  should  be  delighting  the  "  bald- 
headed  snipes  of  the  valley  "  behind  the  orchestra  of  the 
Baldwin,  instead  of  wasting  her  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air,  as  she  is  now  doing — unless  walls  have  eyes  and  noses 
as  well  as  ears.   

A  country  paper  records,  as  almost  a  miracle,  that  the 
hoary  locks  of  an  octogenarian  in  the  vicinity  of  Berry- 
essa,  whose  "  summit  has  been  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  "  for  more  than  twenty  years,  have  during  the  past 
two  months  been  gradually  recovering  their  youthful 
blackness,  and  are  now  almost  restored  to  that  hue.  This 
is  nothing.  I  myself  have  seen  an  old  fellow's  hair  that 
was  as  gray  as  a  badger,  and  whose  original  color  was  a 
brick-red,,  at  that,  turn  as  black  as  a  coal  within  one  week 
after  his  second  wife's  funeral.  If  our  rural  friends  can't 
get  up  a  better  miracle  than  this  they  had  better  fall  back 
on  the  overgrown  egg  or  the  towering  wheat-stalk,  beloved 
of  the  bucolic  paragrapher. 


There  is  a  glib-tongued  woman  going  from  door  to 
door,  selling  a  lotion  which  she  guarantees  to  be  a  dead 
shot  for  all  cuticular  imperfections,  including  wrinkles. 
A  lady  to  whom  she  offered  this  valuable  preparation 
seeming  to  hesitate,  the  vender  proposed  to  reduce  the 
price  from  one  dollar  to  six  bits. 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  the  lady.  "  Could  I  for  an  instant  be- 
lieve that  your  elixir  possesses  the  power  to  remove  wrin- 
kles, I  would  gladly  give,  not  one  dollar,  but  five;  nay, 
fifty  times  five,  for  the  smallest  vial.  But  alas!  who  can 
withstand  the  stern  testimony  of  facts? " 

And  she  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  face  before  her, 
which  was  crossed  by  as  many  lines  as  a  railroad  map  of 
Illinois. 

Yet  will  this  honest  trader  sell  quarts  and  gallons  of 
the  compound  whose  worthlessness  is  proven  unmistak- 
ably by  her  own  wrinkled  visage.  Verily  he  reapeth  a 
rich  harvest  who  trades  on  woman's  credulity. 


The  English  language  wants  a  new  pronoun,  of  the 
third  person,  singular  number  and  common  gender.  At 
present  we  are  driven  to  all  kinds  of  awkward  devices, 
unless  we  take  refuge  in  the  happy-go-lucky  resource  of 
the  unlettered  mass  and  say  "  them,"  regardless  of 
number  and  agreement ;  or,  worse  still,  incur  the  wither- 
ing contempt  of  Mrs.  Stow,  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  and  the 
lady  nominees  for  School  Directors,  by  indorsing  the  un- 
gallant  dictum  of  the  grammarians  that  "  the  masculine 
is  the  worthier  gender."  There  is  a  third  plan  which  will, 
indeed,  work  well  enough  in  ordinary  prose,  but  in 
poetry,  oratory,  or  sentiment,  would  be  fatal. 

Just  fancy  a  paragraph  like  this:  "There  is  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child,  that  would  not  give  the  tribute 
of  his,  her,  or  its  tears  to  such  a  tale  of  woe!"  That 
would  knock  the  pathos  out  of  an  orphan  asylum.  No; 
we  need  a  new  pronoun.  Who  will  invent  one  that  will 
catch  on,  as  they  say  in  Boston? 

"Great  Scott  and  Sam  Coleridge!"  cries  di  Loony, 
reading  the  above  over  my  shoulder.  "More  words! 
No  one  but  a  woman  could  frame  such  a  wish.  How,  in 
the  name  of  a  word-smitten  community,  can  you  have 
the  heart,  Francesca,  to  wish  for  another  word — and  at 
the  end,  too,  of  a  verbose  and  long-winded  campaign 
like  the  one  from  which  we  have  just  escaped  with  our 
lives?  Not  one  more  word  for  tribute!  We  have  about 
forty  thousand  too  many,  now." 

Soft,  most  sapient  Count !  There  is  a  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictment. The  trouble  is  not  that  we  have  too  many 
words — but  that  we  use  them  too  often. 


An  inquirer  writes  from  Boston  to  ask  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  report  that  his  distinguished  townsman,  John 
L.  Sullivan,  desired  to  compete  for  the  floral  prize  at  the 
late  Mechanics'  fair,  as  a  leading  "  floorist,"  and  was  ruled 
out  by  the  committee.  

"  A  Mariner,"  alarmed  at  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Bergh  against  the  horse  "  clippers,"  wished  to  learn 
whether  or  not  the  threatened  prosecution  will  include 
screw  steamers  and  men-of-war. 


And  "A  Voter"  is  desirous  to  know  if  it  is  true,  as 
claimed  by  his  supporters,  that  Dr.  C.  L.  Deane  is  a 
pill-er  of  the  church.   

We  have  referred  all  these  inquiries  to  Herr  Charles 
Reed,  Professor  of  Bill's-letters  and  General  Foolishness, 
at  the  Emerson  Institution,  Bush  street. 


"  What  difference  does  it  make,"  said  an  argumentative 
youth,  "how  you  write  letters,  if  they  can  be  read?" 
Considerable  difference  with  some  letters ;  for  example, 
D.  D.  or  d  d.   

It  was  an  honest  Dutchman  that  stood  behind  the 
jeweler's  counter  and  handed  a  tray  of  glittering  gems  to 
a  would-be  purchaser.    And  this  colloquy  ensued: 

"  Do  you  think  these  are  bona  fide  rubies?  " 

"  No,  no;  I  dinks  dey  are  genoo-wine." 

Francesca. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WHEN  A  DREAM  COMES  TRUE. 


I  hold  your  hand  in  mine,  my  darling,  darling; 

I  look  within  your  eyes; 
I  ask  you  idle  questions,  only  caring 

To  hear  your  low  replies. 

And  all  the  while  the  glimmer  of  a  wonder — 

A  moon-lit  rack  of  cloud — 
Flits  o'er  my  silent  heaven  of  joy,  while  under 

Its  stars  my  soul  is  bowed. 

I  think  how  oft  the  future  will  requite  it — 

"Ah,  how  then  did  it  seem?  " — 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  will  desire  it 

Vainly  as  any  dream. 

What  is  it  more?    In  dreams  the  eyes  are  holden ; 

Tkey  know  not  near  from  far. 
I  wake  with  outspread  arms,  a  shadow  folding — 

And  such  lile's  visions  are. 

It  is  but  touch  and  sight  a  little  plainer, 

A  voice  that  telling,  hides; 
I  doubt,  "O  heart,  art  thou  so  much  a  gainer? 

For  something  still  divides." 

O  fire  of  God!  O  living,  winged  creature 

That  in  this  clay  doth  rise! 
How  canst  thou  warm  to  thy  diviner  nature 

These  lips  and  hands  and  eyes? 

Too  eager  quest,  that  hastest  to  their  meeting, 

Hoping  desire  to  fill, 
Thou  standest  half  abashed,  in  tenderest  greeting, 

Vet  finding  welcome  chill. 

With  stinted  bread  the  life-long  hunger  staying, 

With  lasting  visions  blessed, 
With  longing  that  makes  life  perpetual  praying, 

A  stranger  her  confessed. 

If  yet,  O  dearest  heart,  the  world  grows  dearer, 

because  'tis  sweet  to  stand 
(While  that  which  never  has  enough  cries,  Nearer) 

One  moment  hand  to  hand, 

What  will  it  be  when  every  barrier  breaking  ' 

Lets  heart  to  heart  come  through? 
Will  heaven  leave  one  corner  for  an  aching 

When  the  long  dream  comes  true? 


THE  THIX  END  OF  THE  WEDGE. 


BY  IDA  M.  LANE. 


I  stopped  short  in  the  village  street.  I  was  only  follow- 
ing the  example  of  my  watch,  which  had  stopped  fust. 
My  watch  and  I  are  familiars,  and  when  it  gets  out  01 
order  time  is  not  for  me.  I  shook  it,  and  twisted  the 
stem.  Dead  silence  ensued.  Then  I  looked  around  foi 
a  watchmaker,  expecting  to  find  him  sociably  sharing  a 
seven-by-nine  shop  with  a  confectioner,  or  a  hair-weaver, 
or  a  cobbler,  as  is  the  thrifty  fashion  of  New  England 
villages.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  him  occupying  an 
entire  establishment,  unassisted.  I  accounted  for  this 
to  myself  by  his  foreign  aspect,  and  while  he  was  examining 
my  watch  I  took  up  a  curiously  carved  paper-knife  which 
lay  on  the  counter,  and  asked  if  it  were  for  sale.  Hi 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  adding, 

"  One  of  my  people  carved  it,  and  sent  it  to  me  to  sell, 
if  1  could." 

"  One  of  your  people?  "  I  repeated,  inquiringly,  uncer- 
tain of  what  he  meant. 

"  Yes;  one  of  my  race,"  he  responded,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone,  without  raising  his  head  from  his  work — "  a 
negro." 

I  looked  at  him,  surprised  at  both  words  and  tone,  and 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  undoubtedly  had  a  strain  ot 
Alrican  blood,  though  he  resembled  a  Frenchman;  a 
likeness  which  was  heightened  in  effect  by  his  slight  foreign 
accent.  As  I  left  the  shop  I  glanced  up  at  his  sign,  and 
read,  "  Desmond  Hertin, Watchmaker  and  Jeweler.  '  Half- 
way down  the  street  I  met  a  pretty  quadroon  girl,  rolling 
a  baby-carriage,  in  which  sat  a  baby  as  pretty  as  herself, 
though  somewhat  lighter.  Struck  with  a  sudden  curiosity, 
I  turned  my  head  and  watched  her.  O  my  prophetic 
soul !    She  entered  the  watchmaker's  shop. 

Seated  on  the  shady  porch,  after  dinner,  I  asked  my 
host  if  he  knew  my  morning's  acquaintance — a  useless 
question,  since  every  one  in  Branscombe  knew  every  one 
else.  He  brought  his  chair  down  on  all  fours,  and 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  before  he  answered. 
Then,  tilting  back,  and  taking  a  preliminary  puff,  he  re- 
sponded, slowly : 

"  Des  Burton?  Y-es — know  him.  Shouldn't  wonder  'f 
you'd  know  him,  too,  f  ye  go  to  that  sociable 't  I  heerd 
Lindy  talkin'  'bout.  How'd  ye  like  thet?"  with  a  quizzi- 
cal side  glance  out  of  his  shrewd,  kindly,  brown  eyes. 

"What,  with  his  wife?"  I  exclaimed,  jumping  at  con- 
clusions, and  incredulous  of  so  much  liberality  in  a  New 
England  village.    My  host  gave  a  dry  chuckle. 

"Guess  ye  won't  see  him 'thout  his  wife.  Never  did 
see  a  feller  stick  up  fur  his  wife  so.  Most  gen'ally  they're 
quite  capable  to  do  it  for  therselves,  I've  found;  but  Des 
he  don't  leave  her  to  do  it.  Saw  her,  too,  did  ye?  She's 
a  putty  little  woman,  _'n'  I  tell  ye  she  c'n  sing!  But  she'd 
never  'a'  gone  to  a  sociable  in  Branscombe  T  Des  'n'  Amy 
P'enton  hedn't  'a'  be'n  so  all-fired  stiff n  the  backbone." 

"Amy  Fenton  ! "  I  repeated,  a  recollection  crossing  my 
mind  of  a  languid  little  blonde,  with  sleepy  blue  eyes, 
who  had  called  on  me  a  day  or  two  before.  "  You  don't 
mean  Amy  Fenton,  Mr.  Bingham?" 

Mr.  Bingham  chuckled  again. 

"  I  s'pose  ye  think  she's  dead  'n'  alive,  don't  ye?  Wall, 
now,  Miss  May,  mebbe  'twould  s'prise  ye  t'  hev  me  tell 
ye  that  Amy  Fenton  jest  runs  Branscombe.  Everybody 
in  Branscombe  knows  it,  too,  wall  'nough;  but  she  does 
it  s'  slick  they  can't  pick  a  hole  in't,  'n'  it  saves  'em  lots 
of  trouble.  Tell  ye,  now,  she's  a  rattlin'  good  one,  'n' 
jest  ez  plucky  !  But,  then,  Des,  he  had  suthin'  to  do  with 
it,  too. 

Then  Mr.  Bingham  leaned  back,  and  puffed  placidly, 
uhile  I  paid  the  penalty  of  my  sex,  according  to  tradition, 


by  aching  with  smothered  curiosity.  Finally,  I  ventured 
to  interrupt  the  sacred  rites  of  the  tobacco  worship  with  a 
mild  question. 

"Why,  how  was  it,  Mr.  Bingham?  " 

Puff,  puff,  puff.  Then  the  pipe  came  slowly  out  of 
his  mouth,  apparently  in  pity  for  a  feminine  weakness  for 
which  I  was  in  nowise  accountable,  and  this  time  he 
really  settled  himself  to  tell  a  story.  I  saw  it  by  the  way 
he  crossed  his  legs,  and  rejoiced  accordingly. 

"  Wall,  I'll  tell  ye.  Des  he  hed  a  tolable  decent  kindo' 
father,  I  guess,  ez  fathers  went  down  there  at  thet  time — 
Alabamy,  somewher's,  I  believe.  Better'n  most  o' 
them  fellers,  anyway,  fur  he  hed  Des  taught  a  trade. 
Took  a  kind  o'  fancy  to  him,  I  s'pose,  'cause  he  looked 
like  him.  Guess  he  didn't  never  do  nothin'  else  fur  him, 
'nless  he  lamed  him  to  talk  French.  He  was  a  French- 
man, 'n  I  hev  heerd  tell  thet  Des  c'd  gabble  French  like 
anatyve;  but  mebbe  thet's  a  yarn.  He's  rattlin' smart, 
Des  is,  'n'  he  hed  his'trade  'bout  lamed  when  the  war 
come  along,  just  in  the  nick  o'  time,  'n'  freed  him.  He 
knocked  'round  then  some — did  some  fightin',  I  b'lieve. 
Anyway,  when  the  war  come  to  an  end  he  was  stranded 
in  some  little  place  in  l'ennsylvany,  workin' at  his  trade — 
watchmakin'. 

"  Wall,  when  the  freedmen's  schools  got  runnin'  he 
made  up  his  mind  he'd  go  there  to  one  of  'em,  an'  git 
some  lamin'.  He  hedn't  never  hed  much  before,  I  guess, 
'nless  he  picked  it  up  himself.  But  mebbe  he'd  done 
thet.  He  s  a  good  un,  now  I  tell  ye.  So  he  went  'n' 
pitched  in  like  a  good  feller,  grindin'  putty  hard, 
n'  workin'  away  at  his  watchmakin',  too,  repairin' 
'n'  sech,  I  s'pose,  'n'  there  he  fell  in  with  Haidee 
Carroll.  Beats  all  what  names  they  hev,  don't  it? 
Where  under  heaven  her  lolks  picked  up  such  a  name  ez 
Haidee  I  don't  know;  but  anyway,  thet's  her  name,  'n' 
there  she  was,  studyin'.  Her  mother  set  a  good  deal 
by  her,  'n'  she  was  workin'  hard  to  make  a  teacher  of  her. 
Wall,  one  o'  the  teachers  there  she'd  took  a  great  fancy 
to  Haidee  " — Mr.  Bingham  called  it  Hady — "  'n'  said  she 
hed  a  wonderful  voice,  'n'  was  teachin'  her  to  sing.  So 
bimeby,  when  they  thought  o'  startin'  out  with  a  lot  of 
'em  to  give  concerts,  they  took  Haidee  for  their  crack 
singer.  Wall,  o'  course,  they  tried  all  the  voices,  to  see 
who  they  c'd  use,  'n'  they  found  Des  c'd  sing  putty  good, 
'n'  they  wanted  him  to  go,  too.  Des,  he  was  putty  fur 
gone  by  thet  time,  'n'  didn't  care  much  where  he  went, 
s'  long's  Haidee  went,  too;  so  he  trained  'long  with  'em. 
Haidee,  she  knew  wall  'nough  why  Des  went,  and  she 
vva'n't  much  behind  him  fur  carin';  but  she  was  kind  o' 
young  'n'  flyaway,  'n'  she  wanted  to  try  this  new  kind  o' 
life  awhile. 

"  'Twas  kind  o'  rough  at  first,  but  bimeby,  when  they 
got  up  among  the  Northerners,  they  begun  to  git  a  good 
d'l  o'  'tention,  Vtwa'n't  long  'fore  they  got  reel  pop'lar. 
Wall,  thet  jest  suited  Haidee,  'n'  she  did  a  good  d'l  o' 
llirtin'  'n'  foolin'  round,  in  a  kind  o'  quiet  way.  Des,  he's 
got  good  hard  horse  sense,  'f  he  does  look  like  a  French 
opery  singer,  'n'  he  kep'  a  plaguin'  Haidee  to  marry  him 
'n'  settle  down  somewher's.  But  no,  she  would  n'  do 
nothin'  o' the  kind,  'n'  she  kep'  him  sort  o'  danglin' off 'n' 
on,  till  one  night  he  told  her  she'd  got  to  either  marry 
him  or  let  him  go ;  an'  by  George !  Des,  he's  mighty  easy, 
but  when  he  does  set  his  foot  down  he  don't  calc'late  to 
take  it  up  again.  Wall,  he  didn't  thet  time.  Haidee, 
she  married  him  in  less  'n  a  week,  on'y  she  got  him  to 
promise  fust  thet  he'd  let  her  stay  with  the  comp'ny  till 
they  finished  thet  trip.  They  calc'lated  to  travel  six 
months  longer;  but  then  Des,  he's  mighty  easy,  'n'  he 
gen'lly  gives  Haidee  her  own  way,  '(  he  can  do  it  consist- 
ent. They  went  on  all  the  same,  'n'  Haidee,  she  flirted 
harder'n  ever,  now  she  knew  she'd  got  him  tight  'n'  fast. 
Course,  Des  didn't  like  it  much;  but  then  he's  got  his 
own  way  o'  fixin'  things,  'n'  he  jest  let  it  go  on  fur  awhile, 
an'  didn't  say  nothin  .  Bimeby  he  begun  to  be  kind  o' 
devoted  to  some  o'  the  other  gells.  He  ain't  much  of  a 
flyaway,  but  he's  got  a  habit  o'  bendin'  his  head  kind  o' 
perticklar,  an'  lookin'  ser'ous  an'  techin'  with  them  great 
black  eyes  o'  his,  when  mebbe  he's  talkin'  'bout  the  price 
o'  beans.  An'  then  he's  an  awful  good-lookin'  feller, 
'n'  some  o'  the  ladies  they  sort  o'  took  a  shine  to  him, 
'n'  Haidee,  she  got  kind  o'  fidgetty  'bout  it,  'cause  she- 
knows  he's  whiter'n  what  she  is;  but  all  the  same  she 
went  on  'th  her  flirtin',  and  Des,  he  went  on  'th  his. 

"  Wall,  it  run  along  so  fur  awhile,  till  one  night  they 
was  in  some  little  country  place  givin'  a  concert,  an'  the 
young  folks  o'  the  village  they'd  fixed  it  up  to  hev  a  little 
dance  afterwards,  'n'  they  asked  the  comp'ny  to  stay  and 
dance  too.  Most  of  'em  declined,  but  two  or  three  stayed, 
'n'  Haidee  she  was  one,  'n',  o'  course,  Des  stayed,  too,  fur 
he  alwers  did  look  out  fur  her,  'f  she  did  act  like  a  fool. 
Wall,  the  dancin'  run  along  putty  wall  fur  awhile,  till  they 
all  got  warmed  up  tolable  wall,  'n'  then  it  begun  to  git 
kind  o'  boist'rous.  Des,  he  noticed  it,  'n'  spoke  to  Hai- 
dee 'boutgoin';  but  she  was  jest  a  hevin'a  rattlin' good 
time,  'n'  she  would  n'  stir  a  step  to  go.  Wall,  the  young 
fellers  they  was  green,  'n'  used  to  bein'  ruther  free  with 
their  manners, 'n' I  haint  any  idee  they  thought  any 
harm ;  but  bimeby  Haidee  got  to  dancin'  a  putty  lively 
reel,  'n'  before  she  got  through  the  fellers  was  allgrabbin' 
her  kind  o'  reckless,  ez  their  turn  come,  'n'  when  she  got 
to  the  last  he  jest  flung  both  arms  'round  her,  'n'  whirled 
her  right  off  her  feet,  huggin'  her  ez  if  she'd  been  a  baby. 
I  s'pose  he  was  used  to  it,  an'  thought  she  was;  but,  ez  it 
happened,  she  wa'n't  at  all.  Her  mother'd  brought  her 
up  awful  strict — I  'spect  she  knew  good  cause  fur  it  her- 
self, poor  thing — 'n'  I  guess  no  man'd  ever  tetched  her 
like  thet  afore.  She  sort  o'  gasped,  out  o'  breath,  'n' 
looked  'round  fur  Des;  'n' there  he  was,  'cross  the  room, 
lookin'  devoted  'n'  reachin'  over  some  simperin'  little 
country  yell !  Wall,  sir,  thet  jest  took  the  starch  right  out 
of  her,  so  she  never  even  tried  to  git  away  from  the  feller, 
'n' I  b'lieve  my  soul  he'd  a  finished  up  by  kissin'  her, 
on'y  just  then  some  un  gripped  his  arm  kind  o'  decided, 
'n'  Des  Burton  was  stan  in  there,  savin' — 

"  '  I'll  take  care  o'  my  wife  myself,  now,  sir! ' 

"  Land  !  he  dropped  her  like  a  hot  pertater.  She  was 
allays  billed  ez  Miss  Haidee  Carroll,  n'  he  hed  no  idee 
be  was  huggin'  a  married  woman,  Haidee,  she  bust  right 


out  cryin',  'n  hung  on  to  Des  ez  if  she  was  drownin',  an' 
he  carried  her  off  an'  petted  an'  comforted  her,  an'  cos- 
seted her  up.  I  declare  I  like  to  see  a  man  ez  soft  on  his 
wife  ez  Des  is.  But  Haidee,  she'd  got  'nough,  an'  next 
day  Des  told  the  manager  o'  the  comp'ny  they  were  goin' 
ez  soon  he  c'd  fill  their  places. 

"  Wall,  sir,  they  come  up  here,  'n'  Des,  he  set  up  his 
little  shop,  an'  'twa'n't  long  'fore  he  hed  all  the  business 
he  c'd  do,  fur  he's  a  rattlin'  good  watchmaker,  n'  he  c'n 
mend  anythin'  thet  kin  be  mended,  thet  needs  kind  o' 
delikit  fingers.  He  gits  work  sent  to  him  from  several  o' 
the  towns.  Wall,  after  they'd  be'n  here  awhile,  folks  be- 
gun to  talk  'bout  their  knowin'  how  to  sing  so  well,  an' 
said  'twas  a  kind  o'  pity  they  wan't  white,  so 't  we  c'd 'a 
hed  'em  in  our  litera'y  s'ciety.  The  men  all  knew  Des, 
'n'  liked  him,  bein'  a  good  square  kind  o'  feller,  but,  o' 
course,  none  o'  the  women  knew  her.  They  did  n'  try  to 
push  'emselves  in  at  all ;  jest  minded  their  own  business, 
n'  let  other  folks  alone.  Folks  begun  to  say  'twas  a  shame 
they  was  colored,  fur  they  waz  jest  ez  well-l>ehaved  an' 
nice  ez  white  folks.  But,  o'  course,  nobody  dared  say  it 
did  n'  make  no  difference.  Amy  Fenton,  she  was  away 
fur  quite  awhile  after  they  come,  an'  when  she  got  back 
she  begun  to  talk  putty  radical,  fur  she  was  raiseda  rarin', 
tearin'  Ab'lish'nist,  or  whatever  answers  to  it  sence  the 
war;  but  even  she  did  n' hardly  dare  start  a  rev'lution, 
fur  she  knew  'twas  a  big  question.  However,  folks  kep' 
a  talkin'  an'  a  talkin',  fur  they  did  want  those  nice  voices 
to  help  with  their  concerts,  an  tableaux,  an'  so  on,  mighty 
bad,  an'  finally  they  kind  o'  'greed  'mong  'emselves  thet 
they  c'd  stand  him,  fur,  ye  see,  he  might  pass  fur  a 
Frenchman,  if  folks  wa'n't  lookin'  hard,  an'  they  conclud- 
ed to  ask  him  to  take  part  in  the  next  liter'ay  s'ciety  pro- 
gram. Wall,  Amy,  she  did  n'  half  like  it.  She  says, 
'  Might  ez  well  go  the  hull  figger  to  once,  'n'  if  he's  got 
any  pluck  he  won't  come.'  But,  ye  see,  they  hed  n' 
fixed  their  minds  to  go  the  hull  figger  at  all.  They 
thought  they'd  kind  o'  keep  him  at  arm's  length,  on  the 
outskirts,  an'  use  him  when  'twas  convenient,  an'  they 
thought  he'd  be  mighty  glad  to  come  in  on  them  terms, 
too.  But,  I  tell  ye,  they  reckoned  without  Des  Burton 
thet  time.  Wall,  two  or  three  o'  the  boys,  they  dropped 
into  the  shop  one  day,  'n'  told  Des,  kind  o'  offhand, 
they'd  be  glad  to  hev  him  step  in  to  their  next  litera'y — 
guessed  he'd  enjoy  it — an'  'f  he  hed  a  song  he  c'd  sing 
fer  'em  they'd  like  to  put  him  on  the  program. 

"  Wall,  sir,  Des,  he  straightened  up,  an'  looked  at  'em 
with  them  big  eyes  o'  his,  an'  he  says,  kind  o'  quiet,  '  I'm 
a  uch  obliged  fur  your  kindness,  gentlemen;  but  I  ought 
to  tell  ye  that  I  hev  quite  cz  much  black  blood  ez  my 
wife,  on'y  I  happen  to  resemble  my  father,  'stead  o'  my 
mother.  I  hev  a  brother  several  shades  darker  than  she 
is;  so,  of  course,  ye  see  s'ciety  which  is  onsuitable  fur 
her  is  quite  ez  onsuitable  fur  me.' 

"  Wall,  them  fellers,  ye  never  see  anyone  so  taken 
aback.  They  stammered  an'  got  red,  an'  wished  'em- 
selves out  of  it,  I  tell  you ;  on'y  Clark  Fenton,  he  spoke 
up  an'  says,  says  he:  'Shake  hands,  Mr.  Burton.  I 
like  your  pluck,  an'  my  sister  '11  call  on  Mrs.  Burton.' 

"Wall,  that  was  wall  enough  fur  him;  but  the  other 
fellers,  they  did  n'  dare  make  no  such  promise  fur  their 
women-folks,  an'  they  kind  o'  sidled  out,  feelin'  putty 
mean.  Amy,  she  did  go  an'  call  on  Mis'  Burton,  sure 
'nough,  an'  she  took  to  her  quite  consid'able — more'n  if 
she'd  ben  white,  I  guess— an'  Jedge  Fenton,  he  was  a 
good  d'l  took  with  Haidee 's  singin',  an'  'twa'n't  long  'fore 
Amy  hed  'em  there  to  tea.  She  druv  right  along,  not 
mindin' anybody  else  much.  She  did  n'  ask  anybody 
there  to  meet  'em,  an'  did  n'  try  to  make  the  other  women 
call  on  Haidee,  but  she  kep'  on  goin'  there  'n'  hevin'  'em 
to  her  house,  'n'  one  night  three  or  four  o'  the  young 
folks  went  there  to  spend  the  evenin",  'n'  by  George! 
they  plumped  right  in  on  the  Burtons!  There  Haidee  set 
with  her  things  off,  's  if  she'd  come  to  stay,  'n'  the  folks 
walked  square  into  the  room  'fore  they  knew  she  was 
there. 

"  Wall,  they  knew  mighty  wall  Amy  never'd  forgive  'cm 
'f  they  wa'n't  civil  to  anyone  they  met  in  her  house,  'f 
'twas  on'y  an  Irish  washerwoman,  'n'  they  did  n'  dare 
back  out.  Amy,  she  interduced  'em  ez  cool  an'  smilin' 
ez  ye  please ;  but  Haidee,  she  kind  o'  flushed  up,  an' 
said  suthin'  low  to  Amy  'bout  goin'.  An'  Amy  says  out 
loud,  an'  quite  onconsarned:  'Now,  Mis'  Burton,  ez  a 
special  treat  to  my  friends,  will  ye  be  kind  'nough  to  sing 
my  pet  song? ' 

"  Haidee,  she  hated  to  refuse  anythin'  't  Amy  asked 
her,  an'  so  she  went  'n'  sang  it,  with  her  voice  a  little  bit 
shaky,  an'  then  Amy  got  her  to  sing  with  Des,  'n'  the 
folks  could  n'  held  enjoying  it,  'if  they  did  have  to  pay 
with  a  thank-ye  'stead  of  a  quarter.  But  Haidee  an'  Des, 
they  did  n'  feel  right  down  conftable,  'n'  they  went  off 
putty  early.  Wall,  'twa'n't  long  'fore  suthin'  o'  the  same 
kind  happened  ag'in,  an'  it  kep'  on  happenin'  every  now 
'n'  then,  an'  finally  Amy,  she  made  a  bold  stroke.  She 
got  up  a  nice  little  concert,  an'  invited  out  some  of  her 
town  friends  to  play  'n'  sing,  an'  then  she  went  round  'n' 
invited  the  Branscombe  folks,  an'  at  every  place  she 
says:  'An'  Mr.  an'  Mis'  Burton  '11  be  there,  an'  '11 
sing ! ' 

"  Wall,  'f  course,  'twa'n't  very  well  liked,  an'  there  was 
a  good  d'l  o'  talkin'  an'  scoldin'  'bout  it;  but  then  they 
knew  all  the  time  'twould  n'  do  no  good.  Amy 'd  a  said, 
'  We  sh'll  be  sorry  to  miss  ye,'  jest 's  sweet  s  honey,  'f 
anyone 'd  told  her  they  wouldn'  come  'f  the  Burtons  did, 
'n'  they  could  n'  git  along  'thout  her  'n'  her  brother,  'n' 
their  big  house,  'n'  music,  'n'  brains,  'n'  most  everythin' 
else  thet's  needed  to  hev  good  times.  So  they  all  went, 
'n'  the  town  folks  was  so  took  up  with  the  Burtons — 
'twa'n't  a  question  o'  daily  acquaintance  with  them,  ye 
see — thet  Branscombe  folks  did  n'  hev  much  chance  at 
'em,  anyhow, 'f  they'd  wanted  it.  Wall,  Amy,  she  fol- 
lered  thet  up,  'n'  whenever  there  was  any  sort  o'  gather- 
in'  at  her  house  the  Burtons  was  alwers  there.  She  never 
pushed  'em  on  nobody,  so  the  forks  didn't  hev  a  chance, 
reely,  to  git  skeered,  'n'  after  awhile  they  got  their  minds 
made  up  to  meetin'  the  Burtons  'f  they  went  to  the  Fen- 
tons,  an'  bimeby  they  begun  to  find  out  thet  the  colored 
folks  was  a  putty  nice  couple  o'  people,  anyway.  But 
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still  nobody 'd  called  there.  Wall,  fin'lly,  one  time  the 
litera'y  s'ciety  pitched  in  to  help  the  church  git  an  organ, 
'n'  they  arranged  a  putty  nice  sort  o'  entertainment. 
'Mong  other  things,  they  got  up  a  scene  o'  the  foolish 
virgins  at  the  gate,  'n'  they  did  awfully  want  Haidee 
Burton,  with  her  hair  down  her  back — she's  got  just 
splendid  hair — to  sing  the  song  fur  'em.  They  wanted  it 
so  much  thet  they  fin'lly  asked  Amy  to  get  her  to  do  it, 
'n'  Amy,  she  says,  'I  won't  ask  her  any  sech  thing  'nless 
you  gells  '11  go  'n'  call  on  her.  An'  'f  ye  will,'  she  says, 
•  I'll  git  her  n'  Mr.  Burton  to  sing  the  Singin'  Lesson, 
besides.' 

"  Wall,  thet  clinched  it.  By  thet  time,  ye  see,  they'd 
got  kind  o'  int'rested  in  Des  'n'  Haidee,  n'  didn't  feel 
about  it  ez  they  did  at  fust,  'n'  I  s'pose  they  thought  'f 
Amy  c'd  stan'  it  with  all  her  town  friends,  they  could,  an' 
I  b'lieve  my  soul  thet  gell  hed  twenty  calls  in  one  day. 
Anyway,  she  'n'  Des  helped  in  the  entertainment,  an' 
they've  gone  on  helpin'ever  sence.  'Course,  Branscombe 
did  n'  all  pitch  in  an'  go  to  see  'em  at  once,  but  they  all 
kind  o'  come  along  into  it  by  degrees.  Amy,  she  stuck 
to  it  like  sixty,  'n'  hed  'em  there  just  the  same  when  her 
town  friends  was  there,  'n'  tliey  hed  to  git  used  to  it,  too. 
There  was  one  feller — he  was  awful  soft  on  Amy — who 
took  it  on  himself  to  argy  the  matter.  '  Now,  reely,  ye 
know,  Miss  Fenton,'  he  says, '  ye  can't  'xpect  people  'cus- 
tomed to  good  s'ciety  to  meet  sech  persons  on  equal 
terms,  though,  'f  course,  it's  awfully  good  of  ye!'  An' 
Amy,  she  says,  jest  ez  sweet  ez  clover-honey,  '  Wall,  Mr. 
Albright  'f  it's  impossible  for  ye  to  meet  my  friends  on 
equal  terms,  I'm  really  afraid  I  must  be  deprived  o'  the 
pleasure  o'  seein'  ye  in  my  house.' 

"  Land !  Wa'n't  he  a  s'prised  feller !  He  shet  right 
up,  an'  kep'  comin'  jest  the  same,  though  he  might  a 
spared  himself  the  trouble,  fur  Amy  wouldn'  never  a  hed 
him,  'f  'twas  ever  so. 

"  Wall,  thet  was  'bout  three  years  ago,  an'  Branscombe 
s'ciety  wouldn'  hardly  know  itself  now  'thout  the  Burtons. 
'F  they  hedn'  a  be'n  awful  cute  themselves  they  wouldn't 
a  got  along  so  nice  mebbe ;  but  they're  reel  neighborly, 
nice  people,  'n'  give  jest  ez  good 's  they  git,  every  time. 
Des,  he  sticks  right  up  fur  the  darkey  race,  jest 's  he  did 
fur  Haidee.  He  says  he's  one  of  'em,  an'  he  acts  it  when 
there's  any  of  'em  to  do  anythin'  fur.  I  'xpect  he's 
made  Branscombe  folks  feel  some  different  'bout  it  from 
what  they  did  'fore.  They  all  like  him  mighty  well. 
Last  year  his  brother  came  up  here  to  see  him,  an'  he  is 
a  shade  or  two  darker  'n  Haidee,  though  he's  a  putty 
good-lookin'  feller,  too — 'bout  what  ye'd  call  a  mu-latter. 
Des,  he  interduced  him  everywhere,  jest 's  if  he's  white, 
an'  people  was  civil  to  him,  too.  They  knew  they  hed  to 
be  f  they  wanted  to  get  along  peaceable  with  Des.  I 
vow,  that  kind  o'  made  me  grin.  Des  'n'  Haidee,  they 
seem  'bout  like  white  folks ;  but  to  see  thet  mu-latter  a 
walkin'  and  talkin'  with  Amy  Fenton,  an'  bein'  treated  ez 
polite 's  if  he's  her  brother  by  all  the  rest  o'  Branscombe, 
'twas  kind  o'  curis — now  wa'n't  it?  " 

I  agreed  that  it  was,  and  expressed  my  surprise  that  the 
matter  should  have  reached  such  Utopian  heights. 

"Oh,  wall,  it's  come  along  by  degrees.  'Course, 
'twouldn't  never  a  be'n  started  'f  it  hedn't  a  be'n  for  Amy 
Fenton;  but  there's  lot  o'  folks  now  in  Branscome  thet 'd 
fight  putty  hard  fur  Des  Burton,  or  any  of  his  people,  fur 
his  sake.  They  don't  like  it  very  wall  when  outsiders 
come  in  an'  say  disagreeable  things,  ez  o'  course  they  do 
now  'n'  then.  Des,  he's  made  the  most  of  his  opportu- 
nities, 'n'  I  b'lieve  they'd  treat  a  reel  black  man  civil 
'f  Des  brought  him  in." — Chicago  Current. 


RICHES  AND  POVERTY. 


That  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  poor  poorer  is  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  aggregation  of  vast  indi- 
vidual wealth  in  the  midst  of  general  poverty  is  the 
characteristic,  not  indeed  of  barbarism,  for  barbarians, 
chiefs  and  people,  are  all  alike  miserably  poor,  but  of  a 
low  or  arrested  civilization,  like  that  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  modern  India.  Enormous  palaces  and  temples, 
vast  public  monuments  like  the  Pyramids,  attest  not  less 
the  pressure  of  wealth  than  that  of  poverty.  They  exist 
where  the  resources  of  the  state  are  great,  but  gathered 
in  few  hands;  where  labor  is  miserably  paid,  recklessly 
and  unproductively  lavished.  When  the  first  English  ad- 
venturers were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  Indian  courts, 
the  hoarded  gold  and  jewels  of  royal  treasuries,  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Moguls  was  probably  less  wealthy  than  the 
realm  of  Elizabeth  or  the  Stuarts.  The  hand-loom  weav- 
ers of  Yorkshire,  the  peasants  of  Dorsetshire,  lived  in 
what  would  have  seemed  to  the  growers  of  coffee  and 
silk,  the  weavers  of  cashmere  shawls  and  Persian  carpets, 
incredible  wealth  and  luxury.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  the  comparison  of  ages  as  in  that  of  countries. 
There  are  in  Europe  and  America  fortunes  that  our 
grandfathers  would  have  deemed  literally  fabulous — ten  or 
a  dozen  perhaps  of  from  10,000,000/.  to  20,000,000/.  each. 
But  there  are  thrice  as  many  millionaires,  ten  times  as 
many  wealthy,  and  incomparably  more  well  provided 
families.  The  returns  of  our  own  income  tax  are  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  The  total  income  subject  to  the 
tax  has  multiplied  almost  threefold  in  forty  years.  Without 
entering  into  the  statistics  amassed  by  calculators  like 
Professor  Levi,  it  is  clear  that  only  a  few  great  land 
owners,  chiefly  in  or  near  great  cities,  have  doubled  or 
trebled  their  rental;  a  few  score  of  hereditary  business 
fortunes  of  the  first  order  have  grown,  chiefly  by  saving, 
in  the  same  or  greater  proportion.  But  these  constitute 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  trebled  incomes  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  A  much  greater  part  of  that  increase 
belongs  to  families,  now  rich,  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were  well-to-do  or  possibly  poor;  the  largest,  by 
far,  to  families  which  within  a  couple  of  generations  have 
risen  from  poverty  to  competence.  .  In  a  word,  the 
realized  wealth  of  the  country  is'diffused  among  a  greater 
number  of  wealthy,  a  far  greater  number  of  well-to-do 
folk,  than  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.— Macmillan's  Maga- 
zine. 


BRILLIANTS. 


One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only:  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 

Wordsworth. 


We  faint,  we  die  beneath  the  avenging  rod, 
And  vainly  hide  from  our  offended  God. 
For,  oh!  though  fancy  change  our  mortal  lot 
And  ride  our  slumbers,  conscience  sleepeth  not. 
That  strange,  sad  dial  by  its  own  true  light 
Points  to  our  thoughts.    How  dark  soe'er  the  night, 
Still  by  our  pillow  watchful  guard  it  keeps 
And  bids  the  sinner  tremble  while  He  sleeps. 

Mrs.  Norton. 


Go,  rose,  since  you  must. 

Flowerless  and  chill  the  winter  drawcth  nigh; 
Closed  are  the  blithe  and  fragrant  lips  which  made 
All  summer  long  perpetual  melody. 
Cheerless  we  take  our  way,  but  not  afraid. 
Will  there  not  be  more  roses — by  and  by? 

Susan  Coolidge. 


Make  me  as  one  that  casteth  not  by  day 

A  dreary  shadow,  but  reflecting  aye 

One  little  beam,  loved,  warmed  and  golden,  caught 

From  the  bright  sun  that  lights  our  daily  way. 

/.  J'.  Boynton. 


What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts  on 

When  fallen  leaves  falter  through  motionless  air, 

Or  numbly  cling  and  shiver  to  be  gone! 

How  shimmer  the  low  flats  rnd  pastures  bare, 
As  with  her  nectar  Hebe  Autumn  fills 
The  bowl  between  me  and  those  distant  hills, 

And  smiles  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty,  tremulous  hair. 

Lowell. 


The  summer's  gone — how  did  it  go? 

And  where  has  gone  the  dogwood's  snow? 

The  air  is  sharp  upon  the  hill, 
.  And  with  a  tinkle  sharp  and  chill 
The  icy  little  brooklets  flow. 

What  is  it  in  the  season,  though, 
Brings  back  the  days  of  old,  and  so 
Sets  memory  recalling  still 

The  summer's  gone? 

Why  are  my  days  so  dark?  for  lo! 
The  maples  with  fresh  glory  glow; 

Fair  shimmering  mists  the  valleys  fill; 
The  keen  air  sets  the  blood  a-thrill. 
Ah  !  now  that  you  are  gone,  I  know 

That  summer's  gone. 

Puik's  A nnnal. 


PELHAM  AT  HOME. 


As  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,  so  no  author  is  a  ge- 
nius to  his  wife.  However  nobly  he  may  pose  himself 
before  an  admiring  world,  he  has  the  bad  faculty  of 
making  himself  very  disagreeable  in  his  bedroom  and 
kitchen.  The  recent  revelations  concerning  the  domestic 
life  of  Bulwer  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Carlyle  only 
emphasize  this  sad  and  trite  truth.  To  the  world  Bulwer 
was  the  personification  of  his  own  Pelham— the  gay, 
careless,  witty  man  of  the  world,  fond  of  gorgeous  attire, 
of  elegant  attitudes,  of  feminine  admiration,  of  clouded 
canes,  cambric  shirt-frills,  rings,  perfumes,  and  Parisian 
manners.  Generations  of  school-girls  have  worshiped 
Bulwer  as  a  melancholy  Zanoni,  who  gazed  at  the  world 
with  mournful,  scornful  eyes,  and  who  had  worshiped 
nothing  but  love  and  women.  They  pictured  their  favor- 
ite author  as  possessing  perfect  legs,  and  a  soul  to  match  ; 
who  was  the  beau  ideal  of  chivalry  and  grace,  and  who, 
when  not  uttering  the  most  brilliant  of  epigrams,  was 
writing  the  most  moving  sentiment,  using  a  diamond  pen 
and  rose-scented  and  rose-tinted  paper.  The  ideal  Bul- 
wer had  not  a  single  fault,  and  when  he  wrote  naughty 
stories  he  was  forgiven  because  of  the  aromatic  sentences 
in  which  he  elaborated  his  immorality.  When  he  was 
unmeaning  and  dull,  he  was  praised  as  profound  and 
scientific;  when  he  described  what  he  did  not  know  in 
gorgeous  sentences  without  a  meaning,  his  adorers  held 
their  breath  and  worshiped  as  translucently  wise  that 
which  was  unapproachably  silly.  A  belief  prevailed  that 
a  man  who  could  invent  such  deliciously  unreal  heroines, 
who  could  exhaust  the  dictionary  of  love  in  hanging  on 
their  blushing,  trembling  beauties,  who  was  prolific  in  the 
luscious  and  triple-jointed  adjectives  of  passion,  must  be 
the  man  out  of  a  million  who  could  really  appreciate  the 
sex  over  which  he  passed  his  life  in  gushing. 

Alas  for  Romeo  on  the  stage  and  Romeo  at  home 
eating  mutton  chops!  Pelham  poked  with  the  walking- 
cane  of  history  is  converted  into  nothing  but  a  wind- 
bladder  and  a  cambric  shirt-frill;  and  the  real  Bulwer 
emerges  into  light  a  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  with 
rouged  cheeks,  a  satyr's  leer  and  The  sentiment  of  a 
plow  boy. 

Conceive  of  Pelham  writing  these  words  to  his  lady- 
love: "Me  is  so  happy;  me  is  wagging  my  tail  and 
putting  my  ears  down:  me  is  to  meet  00  to-morrow!" 
Imagine  the  disowned  writing  to  his  bride:  "Ever  my 
dearest,  fondest,  kindest,  bootiflest,  darlingest,  angelest 
Poodle,  00  own  Puppy!"  Think  of  the  profound  and 
melancholy  Zanoni  ending  a  love  epistle  on  gilt-edged 
paper  with  the  words:  "Your  asparagus  acorn  Pup  Boba- 
dil  of  boots  K — !"  Alas  for  romance  and  school-girls ! 
It  is  sad  to  confess  that  even  his  love  was  without  a  trace 
of  refinement,  and  was  coarse,  indelicate,  and  brutal. 
But  he  married,  and  was  happy  for  ever  afterwards? 
Again,  alas  and  alack !  when  passion  cooled,  Pelhem  de- 
liberately cast  aside  his  gentility  with  his  fashionable  gar- 
ments, and  played  the  part  of  the  small-minded  illiberal 
little  tyrant.  He  ended  his  married  life  by  rushing  at  his 
wife  with  a  carving-knife,  biting  her  in  the  cheek  till  the 
blood  spurted,  ana  was  prevented  from  doing  further 


harm  through  seizure  by  the  collar  at  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  cook !  Pelham  converted  into  Pup  Bobadil, 
lovingly  calling  his  wife  Poodle,  and  then  viciously  biting 
her  like  an  enraged  hound ! 

Carlyle  was  less  of  a  humbug  in  public,  and  in  private 
more  of  a  man ;  and  he  loved  his  wife  devotedly,  most 
devotedly — after  she  was  dead!  His  domestic  life  was  a 
struggle  between  a  badly  acting  stomach  and  affection, 
with  the  result  that  dyspepsia  was  a  greater  conquerei 
than  love.  He  was  a  chronic  growler,  and  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  eternal  verities  and  the  moral  hopeless- 
ness of  Cuffee  and  civilization  generally,  that  he  forgot 
the  small  decencies  of  life;  and  when  his  mind  was  not 
in  the  clouds  it  was  severely  concentrated  on  self.  Even 
his  affection  is  tinged  w'ith  personality.  When  his  wife 
suffers,  he  feels  his  own  pulse  ;  and  when  she  is  heroically 
silent,  he  is  childishly  maudlin  and  fault-finding.  Had 
Mrs.  Carlyle  not  married  a  genius,  she  would  have  been 
a  happy  and  a  distinguished  woman;  as  it  was,  she  was 
compelled  to  bear  her  own  and  her  husband's  burden, 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  she  should  give  way  under 
the  strain. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  truth  that  genius  is  not  domestic, 
nor  as  a  rule  amiable.  Men  who  are  great  in  intellect  are 
small  in  emotions.  Like  a  Russian  sunflower,  they  run 
all  to  head,  and  what  is  not  flower  is  litter.  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  Dickens,  Bulwer  and  Car- 
lyle! Brain  and  heart  always  in  inverse  ratio ;  eyesahvays 
gazing  out  at  the  misery  of  the  world,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  misery  at  their  own  hearthstones.  From  Socrates, 
with  his  aggressive  nose  in  every  stew-pot  but  his  own, 
to  Goethe,  with  sympathy  for  every  suffering  but  that 
caused  by  himself,  the  history  of  genius  is  the  history  of 
woman's  suffering,  the  husband's  triumph  and  the  wife's 
grief— the  apotheosis  of  brain  and  the  degradation  of 
heart.  Where  talent  flies  love  creeps;  and  genius,  with 
its  head  in  the  sky,  has  its  feet  in  the  desolation  of  its  own 
home.  It  would  seem  as  if  great  talents  were  destructive 
of  the  domestic  virtues;  that  with  man  a  perfectly  rounded 
life  were  impossible;  that  what  feeds  talent  is  robbed 
from  the  emotions,  while  symmetry  is  lost  in  lop-sided- 
ness.  Hero  worshipers  rather  admire  this  lop-sidedness 
in  their  heroes,  and  the  philosophic  Germans,  for  exam- 
ple, have  written  many  erudite  treatises  to  prove  that  the 
development  of  Goethe's  genius  was  due  to  Goethe's  im- 
morality; but  to  simple  people  who  are  not  philosophers, 
and  who  have  no  theory  to  defend,  the  vices  of  genius 
are  the  most  inexcusable  of  all  vices. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  world's  heroes  are  anything  but 
heroic;  that  if  they  are  angelic  as  to  thought,  they  are 
coarsely  clay  as  to  flesh ;  and  it  is  only  what  is  left  after 
the  grave  closes  over  them  that  is  deserving  of  admiration. 
Had  biography  been  an  art  in  Elizabeth  s  reign,  Shake- 
speare would  doubtless  have  been  a  sufferer;  were  biog- 
raphy not  an  art  in  Victoria's  reign,  posterity  would  be 
grateful.  Great  men  are  admirable  men  only  when  they 
are  shrouded  in  the  mist  of  loving  tradition.  Drag  them 
into  the  prosaic  every-day  sunshine,  and  they  sink  from 
Pelhams  in  Pup  Bobadils,  and  even  lower.  Genius  can 
ask  no  greater  boon  than  to  be  saved  from  the  inquisitive 
curiosity  of  its  friends. — Boston  Gazette. 


WOODEN  LEGS. 

Bill  Nye,  writing  from  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  to  the  ed- 
itor of  this  paper,  says : 

I  don't  know  that  I  owe  you  a  letter,  but  I  wanted  to  write 
and  ask  you  if  you  still  have  that  circular  and  price  list  of  arti- 
ficial limbs  which  was  sent  you  during  the  summer,  while  you 
were  trying  to  grow  a  new  leg. 

Fortunately  I  am  not  so  fat  as  you  are,  and  the  physicians  have 
had  no  superfluous  flesh  to  get  in  the  way  while  the  bone  was 
getting  set  in  its  ways. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  want  a  false  leg,  but  it's  always 
well  enough  to  be  prepared,  and  my  idea  was  to  get  estimates  011 
legs,  and  lie  thinking  the  matter  over.  I  should  want  a  long, 
slim  leg,  with  reddish, hair  on  it,  and  would  like  to  pay  a  part  in 
advertising.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  take  it  a  shoit  time 
on  trial.  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  want  to  take  it  and  pay  for  it  if 
I  couldn't  play  on  it. 

The  man  who  can  play  gracefully  on  a  wooden  leg 
left  home  some  time  ago  and  has  not  yet  returned.  It  is 
a  wonderful  accomplishment.  An  ordinary  peg-leg — the 
kind  most  frequently  met  with  in  business  circles—  can 
never  be  educated  up  to  a  very  high  standard.  The  man 
who  wears  a  peg-leg  is  absent-minded.  He  would  rather 
come  down  on  the  foot  of  a  man  who  has  the  gout  than 
to  softly  sink  his  shaft  into  a  bed  of  roses.  Absent  mind- 
ed? Well,  yes.  One  cold  night  last  winter  a  peg-leg 
man  walked  along  a  lonely  road.  While  crossing  a  bridge 
his  peg  slipped  into  a  knot-hole  and  held  him  up  to  the 
"sport  of  the  wind."  He  tried  in  vain  to  extricate  his 
timber,  and  then  he  shouted  until  daylight.  Just  as  the 
sun  was  preparing  to  shoot  his  first  beam  over  the  frozen 
landscape,  a  traveler  came  along  and  thus  accosted  tin- 
man on  the  bridge : 

"  What's  the  matter?" 

"Got  my  infernal  peg  hung  here  in  a  knot-hole,  and 
can't  get  it  out." 

"  Why  don't  you  unbuckle  it,  take  it  off  and  turn  it 
around? " 

He  did  so,  and  in  a  moment  more  was  a  free-born 
American  citizen.  Then  he  thought  of  his  absence  of 
mind — how  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  freed  him 
from  the  dark  jaws  of  a  terrible  night;  and,  lifting  high 
his  leg  into  the  cold,  frosty  air,  he  knocked  himself  down. 

Mr.  Nye  is  fortunate  in  not  needing  a  wooden  leg,  for 
no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  oiled,  wet  weather 
springs  them.  There  is  Tom  Patterson,  for  instance,  as 
fine  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  but  he  wears  two  wooden  legs. 
He  spent  his  entire  fortune  in  buying  those  legs.  Their 
predecessors  were  straight  and  shapely,  and  when  he  saw 
that  the  leg  artisan  had  imitated  them,  his  heart  was  filled 
with  manly  pride;  but  alas!  a  spell  of  damp  weather 
came  along,  and  now  poor  Tom,  once  so  straight  of 
limb,  is  the  worst  bow-legged  man  in  town. — Arkansaw 
Traveler. 


However  stingy  a  man  may  be,  he  is  usually  liberal 
enough  to  give  advice. 
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AFTER  THE  RAIN. 


All  day  the  wild  nor'easter  had  swept  across  the  plain; 
All  day  against  the  lattice  had  plashed  the  driving  rain. 

And  every  budding  flower  and  every  blade  of  grass 

Had  owned  the  wild  March  weather,  and  bowed  to  let  it  pass. 

Dull  morn  and  joyous  noontide  had  worn  themselves  away; 
The  sun  sank  sullen  to  the  west,  behind  a  shroud  of  gray. 

Soft  and  tender  gleamed  the  light ;  the  wind  blew  from  the  south. 
Sudden  the  great  clouds  parted,  like  a  yawning  cavern's  mouth  : 

And  every  drooping  blossom  raised  her  rain-washed  head; 
The  primrose  glimmered  'mid  the  leaves,  the  violet  in  her  bed ; 

Catching  the  golden  radiance,  outblazed  the  daffodil, 

And  from  the  greening  hedgerows  the  sparrows  twittered  shrill; 

And  where  a  woman  waited,  her  eyes  flashed  back  the  light. 
And  with  a  happy  smile  she  said,  "  My  love  will  come  to-night." 

All  the  Year  Round. 


"JOHN  BULL'S  DAUGHTERS." 


M.  Max  O'Rell,  author  of  John  Bull  et  son  Ik,  has 
brought  forth  another  work.  It  is  called  Les  Filles  de 
John  Bull—anglice,  John  Bull's  Daughters— a.n&  it  occu- 
pies itself  mainly  with  a  Frenchman  s  views  of  the  con- 
dition of  woman  in  England,  and  her  appearance,  man- 
ners, and  dress,  other  subjects,  however,  being  dealt  with 
at  considerable  length.  It  is  by  no  means  as  creditable  a 
production  as  M.  O'Rell's  first  effort,  for  it  is  fragmen- 
tary; its  judgments  are  based  upon  the  most  superficial 
inspection  of  men,  women  and  things;  it  contains  many 
passages  in  which  unclean  topics  are  handled  with  little 
or  no  reserve,  and,  as  a  whole,  it  is  scarcely  brilliant  as  a 
literary  composition.  It  is,  however,  a  work  that  will 
furnish  two  hours'  reading;  it  is  written  with  a  fluent  and 
graceful  pen;  there  are  a  few  happy  hits  and  turns  of 
language  to  be  found  in  its  300  pages,  and  if  its  perusal 
does  not  supply  much  solid  information,  it  at  least  sug- 
gests at  many  points  inquiry  and  discussion.  The  open- 
ing pages  of  M.  O'Rell's  book  are  decidedly  pleasing  to 
the  British  reader.  The  author  waxes  enthusiastic  over 
Great  Britain's  well-paid  public  men,  over  the  gifted  and 
conscientious  heads  of  her  leading  educational  institu- 
tions, and  over  the  English  housewife,  whose  ambition 
and  duties  he  is  somewhat  inclined  to  idealize.  But  he 
changes  his  tune  as  he  turns  from  trifling  to  important 
themes.  He  does  not  exactly  disapprove  of  flirting.  "A 
woman  who  would  flirt  in  France,'  he  observes,  "  would 
be  considered  as  imprudent,  as  legere,  perhaps ;  she  knows 
her  fellow-countrymen,  and  when  she  coquets  with  them 
is  aware  of  what  she  exposes  herself  to.  A  young  girl 
would  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  But  in  England  men 
do  not  kindle  so  quickly,  and  when  a  woman  flirts  she 
does  not  play  with  tire."  M.  O'Rell  had  less  tolerance 
tor  what  he  calls  "  sweethearting,"  and  no  wonder,  if  his 
experiences  are  truthfully  set  forth.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  declares  that  the  English  system  of  courting  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  French  methods.  That  a  courtship  may  be 
carried  on  much  more  "  comfortably  "  in  England  than 
in  France  will  be  readily  conceded,  if  the  author's  de- 
scription of  English  manners  is  accepted  as  gospel.  M. 
O'Rell  says : 

"  The  favorite  seat  of  a  young  girl  in  the  family  circle 
is  usually  a  cushion,  a  low  fancy  chair,  and  often  a  com- 
mon stool.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  pretty  daughters 
of  Albion,  and  in  the  best  society,  seated  in  Turkish 
fashion  on  the  carpet  before  the  hearth,  each  petting  the 
other,  or  listening  on  winter  nights  to  the  reading  of  some 
interesting  novel.  These  charming  little  pictures  have 
often  suggested  to  me  delightful  scenes  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. Seated  comfortably,  quite  at  your  ease,  you  have 
near  you  and  above  you  the  worshiped  object  of  your 
dreams,  or,  what  is  preferable,  your  beloved  companion, 
into  whose  ears  you  can  whisper  soft  words  of  love  with- 
out dislocating  your  spinal  column.  Her  beautiful  locks 
fall  in  perfumed  masses  on  your  heart  and  on  your  knees, 
and  you  tie  them  into  knots  and  untie  them,  and  toy 
with  them  continually.  With  your  enamored  and  some- 
what patronizing  gaze  you  admire  her  graceful  outline, 
her  form  which  trembles  with  happiness  at  the  sound  of 
your  voice,  and  her  eyes  resting  upon  you  and  appearing 
to  claim  your  protection  while  thanking  you  for  the 
cloudless  firmament  you  reveal  to  her.  In  this  position 
you  may  even,  without  fearing  to  annoy  her,  smoke  your 
cigar,  talking  of  love  meantime,  and  building  castles  in 
the  air." 

M.  O'Rell  does  not  take  to  an  Englishman's  conception 
of  marriage  as  kindly  as  he  does  to  his  supposititious  system 
of  courtship.  "For  John  Bull,"  he  says,  "woman  is  a 
necessary  evil;  a  wife  is  a  business  partner;  love,  a 
niore  or  less  disagreeable  little  job,  and  one  savor- 
ing of  impoliteness.  An  Englishman,  he  declares,  is  not 
"  built"  to  make  love;  his  very  language  is  not  fitted  to  a 
lover's  declarations,  for,  as  the  pronoun  thou  is  not 
used  in  English  as  in  French,  a  wife  and  a  shoemaker 
must  be  addressed  in  the  same  manner.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  rail  at  the  Englishman's  bedroom,  with  its  walls 
covered  with  Bible  texts  and  its  unblushing  revelations. 
"  When  a  French  woman  marries,"  he  concludes,  "her 
good  time  begins ;  when  an  English  woman  marries,  hers 
comes  to  an  end." 

The  fourth  chapter  of  M.  O'Rell's  book  is  taken  up 
with  his  account  of  marriages  in  England.  He  inveighs 
against  the  not  very  delicate  remarks  generally  addressed 
by  the  minister  to  the  young  couple,  but  expresses  his 
approval  of  the  promptness  with  which  a  marriage  can  be 
celebrated  in  England,  while  endless  formalities  must  be 
gone  through  in  France.  In  the  sixth  chapter  he  com- 
pares the  English  woman  with  the  French  woman.  "  The 
latter,"  he  observes,"  is  more  graceful  and  piquant  than 
the  English  woman,  but  less  wholesome  and  fresh.  Her 
eyes  are  brighter,  her  mouth  much  prettier,  and  her  waist 
more  shapely,  but  her  skin  is  not  so  white,  and  much 
less  fine.  Pedestrianism  and  baths,  these  are  the  secrets 
of  Ennlish  women's  beauty  and  health."  M.  O'Rell  pre- 
fers the  taste  of  the  average  English  woman  in  respect  to 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


bonnets  to  that  of  French  women,  and  he  likes,  too,  the 
simple  English  methods  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  style 
of  dress  of  the  better  classes  in  England  also  comes  in 
for  a  measure  of  approval. 

The  caution  and  prudery  of  English  speech  supplies 
material  for  a  somewhat  amusing  chapter.  The  French 
writer  rails  at  the  fashion  of  saying  "  1  think  I  will  "or 
"  I  would  rather  not,"  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  guest  at  dinner  will  accept  certain  dishes,  and 
derives  no  little  amusement  from  such  diplomatic  for- 
mulas as  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  go,"  "  I  think  it  is  late," 
and  so  forth.  No  less  laughter-provoking  is  his  view  of 
the  people  who  meet  at  Exeter  Hall  to  undertake  what 
he  terms  a  "  spring-cleaning  of  their  souls." 

"See  the  Puritan  trotting  through  the  Strand.  He  is 
wending  his  pious  way  to  a  meeting  of  his  sect.  His  step 
is  short  and  quick — a  sort  of  little  hop — and  he  leans  a 
trifle  on  one  side.  He  is  dressed  in  plain  black ;  his 
clothes  are  shiny,  and  he  wears  a  soft,  broad-brimmed 
hat :  such  is  the  uniform  of  British  piety.  Every  imagin- 
able symbol  of  British  virtue  is  about  his  person,  includ- 
ing a  bit  of  blue  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  and  the  indis- 
pensable umbrella  in  his  hand.  The  umbrella  is  the 
fidus  Achates  of  every  well-born  Englishman.  You  will 
never  behold  a  Puritan  licentious  enough  to  risk  appear- 
ing with  a  cane  when  he  is  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  these 
male  and  female  seraphs.  Does  he  proceed  to  converse? 
He  dares  hope  you  are  '  pooty  well.'  Never  will  he  carry 
his  presumption  so  far  as  to  believe  that,  in  this  vale  of 
sorrow,  you  can  be  quite  well.  One  must  not  be  too  ex- 
acting; one  must  be  satisfied  with  the  small  mercies  of 
Providence.  He  dares  hope  that  he  will  have  the  pleasure, 
if  Heaven  permits,  to  see  you  to-morrow.  Invitations  to 
a  prayer  meeting,  to  dinner,  or  to  tea,  invariably  bear  the 
formula,  D.  V.  How  touching!  This  prudent  and  wise 
person  enters  and  leaves,  noiselessly,  the  holy  tabernacle 
of  the  West  End,  and  could  tread  upon  eggs  without 
breaking  their  shells.  He  directs  right  and  left  little 
grimaces  which  are  to  be  considered  as  feeble  smiles; 
then  he  sits,  collects  his  thoughts,  smells  the  lining  of  his 
head  covering,  and  offers  up  his  prayer,  either  in  his  hands 
or  in  his  hat.  Low  Church  Englishmen  and  Dissenters 
habitually  say  their  prayers  to  heaven  in  their  hats." 

M.  O'Rell  quotes  from  an  article  by  Lady  John  Man- 
ners, printed  in  the  National  Jievieic,  an  astounding 
statement  as  to  the  daily  fare  of  an  English  lady.  It 
Lady  Manners's  narrative  is  founded  upon  fact,  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  Frenchman's  de- 
duction, which,  translated,  is  as  follows: 

"  The  prodigious  voracity  referred  to  explains  many 
things.  One  cannot  but  express  hearty  admiration  for 
Providence,  which,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  has  equipped 
these  carnivora,  not  with  tusks  for  defense,  but  with  fangs 
for  attack,  that  cause  them  to  be  recognized  the  world 
over.  We  now  understand  why  the  gums  recede  from 
English  women's  teeth  before  the  possessors  reach  their 
fortieth  year ;  the  teeth  protest  against  such  superhuman 
exertion,  and  fly  out  so  that  the  gums  may  assist  in  the 
work  of  mastication ;  we  see  why,  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  female  frequenters  of  Rotten  Row,  their  eyes  bulge 
out  of  their  heads.  You  need  not  smile ;  your  eyes  would, 
also,  if  your  digestive  apparatus  were  everlastingly  active. 
Few  pretty  women  are  to  be  seen  in  Hyde  park.  Most 
of  the  faces  are  cross  and  stupid;  they  are  anacondas' 
heads  digesting;  the  faces  of  people  who  are  bored  to 
death  listening  to  the  testimony  of  experts." 

The  beauties  of  England,  according  to  M.  O'Rell,  are 
to  be  sought  among  the  shop-girls  and  barmaids,  and  he 
awards  certificates  of  respectability  to  the  majority  of 
these  young  persons.  The  English  actress  is  also  com- 
mended for  her  beauty,  but  not  for  her  talent.  Though 
Miss  Anderson  is  not  an  English  actress,  he  refers  to  her 
and  proclaims  her  the  "  champion  beauty  of  the  world." 

M.  O'Rell's  reflections  upon  the  demi  monde  of 
Great  Britain  are  not  particularly  novel,  but  they  are  in 
the  main  sound ;  and  his  allusions  to  the  sad  spectacle 
presented  by  portions  of  London  after  nightfall  are  quite 
warranted  by  the  facts.  His  statements  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  as  to  the  slenderness  of  the  ties  uniting  English 
sons  to  their  mothers  will  hardly  be  accepted  as  abso- 
lutely truthful  ;  but  his  homily  upon  strong-minded  women 
accords  with  the  opinions  of  most  intelligent  people.  One 
chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  parallel  between  a 
French  wife  and- an  English  wife.  "In  France,"  pro- 
claims M.  O'Rell,  "  a  wife  is  a  confidant,  and  (1  say  it  to 
her  praise),  the  mistress  of  her  husband ;  in  England  she 
is  only  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  superintendent  of 
the  household."  A  French  woman  in  charge  of  her  hus- 
band's business  is  a  "goddess  of  order  and  economy." 
The  latter  declaration,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  most  instances,  and  so  is  the  statement 
concerning  the  toresight  and  saving  propensities  of  the 
Gaul,  which  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  (comparative) 
improvidence  of  the  Briton.  The  condition  of  the  French 
widow  is  much  more  enviable  in  every  way  than  that  of 
the  English  relict,  and  a  mother's  influence  across  the 
channel  is  invariably  greater  than  it  is  in  the  tight  little 
island  where  M.  O  Rell  takes  his  observations.  "The 
Englishman  derives  his  origin  from  his  father,"  says  the 
author;  "the  Frenchman  derives  his  from  his  father  and 
his  mother." 

M.  O'Rell  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  British  hospitality, 
and  defines  it  as  the  most  "  eminently  English  quality." 
Provincial  life  in  England  is  much  livelier  and  more  so- 
ciable than  it  is  in  France.  The  exhibitions  of  paintings 
are,  in  a  certain  sense,  humbugs,  for  the  visitors  merely 
inspect  the  pictures  as  a  matter  of  pose.  The  evening 
musicales  and  the  conversaziones  call  down  M.  O'Rell's 
supreme  contempt.  He  describes  the  sensation  caused 
by  attendance  at  a  musical  soiree  in  England  as  a 
"  toothache  in  the  bowels."  As  for  the  male  frequenters 
of  the  academy  shows,  they  devote  the  larger  part  of  then- 
attention  to  the  lunch  counter  and  the  bar.  "  This  en- 
ables them,"  he  adds,  "  to  see  twice  as  many  paintings  as 
there  are  on  view."  England's  loyalty  to  the  Queen 
touches  a  sympathetic  chord  in  M.  O'Rell's  bosom,  and 
the  unaffectedness  and  love  of  home  of  most  members  of 
the  royal  family  are  subjects  of  pleasant  comment.  He 


ridicules  Mr.  Tennyson's  assumption  of  a  title,  grows 
tearful  over  the  hard  lot  of  English  governesses,  and 
censures  the  extravagance  of  English  domestics,  who, 
unlike  the  French,  expend  their  earnings  upon  fineries. 

The  larger  part  of  the  second  half  of  M.  Rell's  volume 
is  filled  with  dialogues  between  imaginary  personages. 
They  are  not  very  brilliant,  and  the  slight  illustration  of 
ideas  and  women  in  England  and  France  which  they  are 
intended  to  supply  could  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
given  in  a  more  compact  form.  One  of  the  dialogues  is 
carried  on  by  John  Bull  and  a  French  gentleman.  The 
latter  is  about  to  marry,  and  his  roseate  forecast  of  the 
delights  of  conjugal  life  is  contrasted  with  the  Briton's 
business-like  contemplation  of  matrimony.  Then  comes 
a  conversation  between  two  married  women,  represent- 
ing the  two  nationalities,  and  setting  forth  how  a  French 
woman  strives  to  preserve  her  husband  as  the  same  ideal 
being  she  loved  before  she  married  him,  while  the 
English  woman  only  thinks  ot  his  comfort.  The  pro- 
found thought  and  extreme  tact  which  suggest  that  hap- 
piness in  married  life  is  much  more  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  embroidering  a  husband  a  dainty  smoking  carj— 
more  Gallico — than  by  furnishing  him  with  a  substantial 
pair  of  hand-worked  slippers — a  I'an^laise — will  com- 
mand universal  admiration,  and  if  all  English  and  Ameri- 
can women  are  not  hurried  off  to  private  supper  rooms  by 
their  liege  lords  within  a  moth  after  an  English  translation 
of  M.  O'Rell's  new  book  appears  it  will  not  be  because 
the  experiences  of  "  La  Comtesse  "  are  not  attractive,  im- 
proving, and  calculated  to  strengthen  the  wedding  tie, 
but  rather  on  account  of  the  lack  of  cabinets  particuliers 
in  first-rate  English  and  American  restaurants.  M. 
O'Rell's  observations  upon  drunkenness  in  England,  and 
his  censure  of  the  extremists  in  temperance  matters,  pre- 
sent no  new  views,  and  the  remedy  suggested  is  one  that 
has  long  been  proposed:  moderation  in  everything. 
The  final  chapters  of  the  volume  are  given  up  to  a  some- 
what disjointed  and  stupid  story,  intended  to  ridicule,  in 
a  mild  manner,  British  cant  and  hypocrisy. 


SERIAL  SHIRT-FRONTS. 


"  If  anybody  thinks  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
American  people  is  on  the  wane  he's  hopelessly  left,  that's 
all,"  remarlcedone  of  the  leading  patent  lawyers  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  other  day  to  a  reporter.  "James,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  office  boy,  "  bring  me  that  pack- 
age that  came  from  Washington  yesterday." 

The  lad  procured  a  large  paper  parcel,  from  which  »he 
lawyer  took  what  was  to  all  appearances  an  ordinary  col- 
orea  shirt,  being  apparently  of  white  linen,  with  a  small 
design  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  and  jockey  cap  stamped 
all  over  of  the  bosom  and  cuffs. 

"  I  have  just  taken  out  a  patent  on  this  for  a  man  in 
Lackawanna  county,  who  calls  it  the  Excelsior  patent 
paper  shirt  and  novelette."  Here  the  speaker  inserted  his 
thumb  nail  at  the  bottom  of  the  shirt  bosom  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  off  a  layer  of  the  paper  of  which  the  shirt 
was  made.  He  then  tore  off  another  layer,  and  then  an- 
other and  another,  until  six  separate  sheets  in  the  shape 
of  the  bosom  lay  on  the  table,  and  he  still  held  what 
looked  like  the  original  shirt  in  his  hand.  "  You  see  it's 
a  really  remarkable  idea.  Here  is  this  shirt,  made  of 
very  tough  paper,  that  won't  tear  without  a  good  deal  of 
pressure,  and  the  bosom  is  made  up  of  seven  layers,  one 
for  each  day  in  the  week,  if  a  man  chooses  to  be  lavish 
with  his  linen,  or,  if  he  likes  to  be  an  out-and-out  swell, 
he  can  change  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Now,  on  this 
sample  all  the  fronts  are  the  same,  but  they  will  be  made 
in  all  sorts  of  styles,  so  that  a  fellow  can  wear  this  horse- 
shoe figure  if  he  wants  to  go  to  Coney  Island  to  the  races, 
or  a  crossed  baseball  bat  design  if  he  is  going  out  to  see 
the  Philadelphias  play  the  Athletics,  or  a  neat  little  design 
in  dots  or  bars,  or  something  of  that  sort,  if  he  is  going  off 
with  his  girl  to  Atlantic  City  or  the  matinee.  That'll  be 
all  fixed  by  giving  a  card  with  each  shirt  telling  the 
pattern  on  each  of  the  seven  fronts,  which  will  be  num- 
bered from  one  to  seven.  Enough  collars  and  cuffs  will 
go  with  each  shirt  for  the  seven  fronts,  and  the  whole  out- 
fit will  be  sold  for  the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  the  as- 
sorted patterns  and  thirty-five  cents  for  the  all  white. 
Why,  it  s  the  biggest  thing  that  has  been  struck  since  the 
telephone  was  patented." 

"  But  what  about  the  novelette  part  of  the  scheme?" 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  to  show  you ;  see  this,"  and  the 
lawyer  handed  over  one  of  the  torn-off  shirt-fronts,  on 
the  back  of  which  wasprinted  in  fine  type  one  chapter 
of  a  story  entitled:  "The  Phantom  Jockey;  A  Romance 
of  Sheepshead  Bay."  "  There  you  are,  chapter  I.,  of  a 
sporting  novelette,  and  it's  continued  and  finished  on  the 
other  six  fronts.  Of  course,  sometimes  you  will  run 
across  the  same  yarn  twice  on  two  shirts,  but  some  thou- 
sands of  different  stories  will  be  printed,  and  the  lots 
made  up  so  as  to  give  each  city  and  town  as  few  dupli- 
cates as  possible.  Anyhow,  the  card  will  tell  you  what 
story  is  on  the  shirt,  and  you  can  be  careful  not  to  buy 
the  same  one  twice.  Some  men  will  get  so  interested  in 
the  story  when  they  rip  off  Monday's  front,  that  they  will 
tear  the  whole  week  off,  so  as  to  learn  the  hero's  fate;  but 
that  will  be  all  the  better,  and  is,  indeed,  part  of  the 
scheme  in  printing  them  all.  Oh,  I  tell  you  this  in- 
vention is  going  to  be  a  great  go,  and,  aside  from  its 
other  virtues,  will  do  more  toward  driving  the  Chinese 
laundrymen  back  to  their  native  land  than  all  the  politi- 
cal howls  that  ever  were  heard." 


The  Prohibitionists  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  a 
learned  German  scientist  has  applied  the  principles  affect- 
ing water-tight  compartments  to  the  human  species,  and 
water-tight  men  will  shortly  become  not  only  a  scientific 
possibility  but  a  hilarious  reality.— Life. 


Aunty.  Do  you  say  your  prayers  in  the  morning,  too, 
Johnny  ? 

Johnny,  scornfully.  Of  course  I  don't.  Anybody  can 
take  care  of  himself  in  the  day  time. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


New  York,  October  30,  1884. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  women  artists  there  are,  and 
successful  ones,  too.  And  many  of  them  are  quite  young, 
mere  girls  not  yet  out  of  their  teens.  It  means  so  much 
to  them  to  know  that  in  their  case  there  is  no  door  shut 
to  their  advancement.  The  possession  of  talent  and  in- 
dustry are  the  two  levers  which  can  place  them  in  the 
front  rank,  without  reference  to  sex  or  age.  The  world 
has  ceased  to  hound  the  women  who  study  medicine,  for 
they  have  proven  their  fitness  for  the  profession,  and  the 
way  is  made  easier  and  the  door  wider  every  day. 

In  these  days  of  straining  after  decorative  art  there  are 
so  many  ways  in  which  women  may  do  good  work  with 
the  pencil,  without  painting  pictures  for  spring  or  fall  ex- 
hibitions, that  it  becomes  a  branch  of  business  in  itself. 
Designs  for  all  kinds  of  art  embroidery  are  always  in  de- 
mand, and  give  a  wide  scope  to  the  fancy  of  the  designer. 
Artistic  patterns  for  wall-paper  and  carpets,  calico  and 
other  dress  goods,  keep  many  hands  and  brains  busy. 
Then  there  are  weaving  designs  for  all  kinds  of  drapery, 
lambrequins,  curtains  and  portieres,  and  then  they  are 
often  called  upon  to  paint  them.  There  are  women  who 
are  fresco  painters,  beside  the  many  designers  of  fancy 
cards,  a  branch  which  some  of  our  most  noted  artists  do 
not  disdain.  Then  the  painting  upon  china  and  tile,  the 
coloring  of  engravings  and  photographs,  and  the  making 
and  painting  of  the  hundred  and  one  fancy  articles  which 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  shops,  particularly  during 
the  holiday  season,  give  women  of  talent  employment. 
There  is  another  avenue  which  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for 
women  of  fine  artistic  taste  and  good  judgment — that  of 
house  furnishing  and  decorating:  that  is,  to  take  an 
entire  house  and  furnish  it  complete  from  garret  to  cellar, 
the  paper  on  the  walls,  the  gas  fixtures,  wood  carving, 
hangings,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  and  add  to 
the  perfect  home ;  or  to  take  one  room  in  a  house  and  fit 
it  up  completely,  be  it  drawing-room,  library,  dining- 
room  or  kitchen,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  certain  amount 
of  money  is  allowed  for  expenditure  in  each  room,  or  a 
certain  amount  for  the  entire  house,  and  all  is  left  to  the 
good  taste  and  skill,  as  well  as  judgment  in  buying,  of  the 
furnisher.  This  is  certainly  a  pleasant  business,  and 
where  a  woman  once  gets  a  reputation  for  good  taste  and 
sound  sense,  she  finds  plenty  to  do.  One  lady,  the  wife 
a  man  who  failed  for  millions,  is  making  a  more  than 
comlortable  income  at  it.  She  does  not  confine  herself 
to  any  one  city,  but  furnishes  as  many  houses  in  C  hicago 
as  in  New  York. 

I  find  that  quite  a  number  of  girls  are  studying  archi- 
tecture, and  are  developing  a  wonderful  taste  in  designing 
houses,  some  of  which  are  spoken  of  as  marvels  of  com- 
pleteness and  comfort. 

Why  do  we  never  see  women  repairing  clocks  and 
watches  in  the  jewelry  stores?  That  seems  to  me  a  thing 
they  are  well  fitted  for.  There  must  be  great  delicacy  of 
touch,  keen  sight,  and  a  good  share  of  patience  required. 
Then,  women  might  make  good  druggists.  I  never  knew 
but  two  girls  who  entered  upon  that  business.  They 
were  sisters,  and  had  a  fine  drug  store,  and  could  com- 
pound medicines  and  put  up  prescriptions  as  well  as  the 
best.  There  are  a  few  women  who  are  good  photog- 
raphers, and  I  wonder  why  there  are  not  more.  There 
are  also  some  very  good  female  engravers. 

There  are  very  many  paths  open  now  to  girls  starting  in 
life  that  were  closed  to  an  earlier  generation.  Schools 
and  colleges  are  thrown  open  to  them.  Inventions,  too, 
have  opened  fresh  avenues  of  labor.  Stenography,  type- 
writing and  telegraphy  are  largely  done  by  women.  Her 
quick,  sensitive  ear  and  nimble  fingers  seem  to  fit  her 
well  for  this  field  of  work.  It  may  require  considerable 
time  and  labor  to  become  a  type-writer  or  stenographer, 
but  the  pay  is  good  and  the  services  of  experts  are  always 
in  demand. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Americans  in  London  are  arrang- 
ing plans  to  build,  on  the  Thames  embankment,  an 
Anglo-American  exchange,  which  is  to  include  under  one 
roof  a  gigantic  hotel,  a  banking  establishment,  a  theater 
for  the  production  of  purely  American  dramas,  and  an 
assembly-room  in  which  all  travelers  from  the  United 
States  may  be  fairly  certain  to  meet  their  compatriots 
who  are  doing  the  tour  of  Europe.  It  is  a  wonderful 
scheme,  and,  if  the  whole  or  even  a  part  of  it  could  be 
carried  out,  would  be  a  great  pleasure  and  convenience 
to  American  tourists. 

There  has  again  been  the  revival,  followed  by  the  de- 
nial, of  the  report  of  the  engagement  of  the  President  to 
Miss  Tillie  Frelinghuysen.  That  he  has  paid  her  marked 
attention  there  is  little  doubt ;  so  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  wedding  would  take  place  at  the  White  House 
in  January,  Washington  society  was  in  a  flutter  of  pleasant 
excitement.  And  now  society  feels  positively  aggrieved 
that  the  members  of  Frelinghuysen's  family  deny  it ;  but  as 
the  President  is  yet  to  be  heard  from,  there  is  still  a  glim- 
mer of  hope.  The  lady  in  question  would  fill  the  position 
charmingly.  Without  being  a  beauty,  she  is  striking  in 
appearance,  with  polished  manners  and  fine  conver- 
sational powers.  She  speaks  several  languages.  She  has 
always  been  a  favorite  in  Washington  and  in  Newark,  and 
has  held  her  own  against  younger  and  fresher  belles,  by 
her  admirable  tact  and  brilliant  wit. 

Miss  Astor  and  Mr.  Qrme  Wilson's  wedding  day  is  set 


for  November  18th.  If  it  is  a  church  wedding  there  will 
be  eight  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Wilson,  brother  of  the  groom, 
will  be  best  man,  and  there  will  be  seven  ushers.  Mr. 
Astor  does  not  like  church  weddings,  and  greatly  prefers 
that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  at  home.  In  that 
case  they  will  dispense  with  a  number  of  both  brides- 
maids and  ushers.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
wedding  will  take  place  at  the  home  of  Miss  Astor. 

Miss  Duncan  will  become  the  wife  of  Paul  Dana,  son 
of  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  on  November  nth.  On 
the  same  day  Miss  Emilie  Stevans  will  be  married  to  Mr. 
Landenburg.  This  last  promises  to  be  a  novelty,  as  the 
groom  threatens  to  wear  his  pink  hunting  coat  at  the 
wedding,  and  after  the  ceremony  there  will  be  a  meet  on 
Mr.  Stevans's  lawn.  The  idea  is  entirely  new  here,  and  is 
borrowed  from  our  English  cousins. 

There  is  a  report  about  that  Miss  Fannie  Lawrence's 
engagement  to  Lord  Vernon  has  fallen  through ,  on  account 
of  money  matters.  He  is  another  of  the  many  noblemen 
who  wish  to  replenish  their  depleted  money  bags  by  a 
marriage  with  a  wealthy  American  girl,  thinking  a  title  a 
good  exchange  for  coin  and  beauty.  Out  of  the  many 
American  girls  who  have  married  foreign  titles  there  are 
not  a  dozen  happy  wives.  In  this  particular  case  Mrs. 
Lawrence  was  to  hand  her  daughter  for  her  wedding 
present  $500,000.  My  Lord  Vernon  does  not  think  this 
enough,  and  so  cries  off,  and  says  he  will  not  marry  till 
a  larger  sum  is  given.  He  has  not  a  dollar  in  the  world, 
and  is  frightfully  in  debt.  I  hope  they  will  show  their 
good  sense  by  speedily  sending  him  about  his  business, 
which,  I  presume,  would  be  hunting  up  another  Ameri- 
can heiress  to  bestow  his  worthless  self  and  title  upon. 

Miss  Minnie  Palmer's  libel  suit  has  attracted  consider- 
able notice.  When  Mr.  John  Rogers  was  asked  what 
prompted  his  pretty  star  to  bring  suit,  he  replied,  "  Simply 
to  prove  that  Minnie  Palmer  could  stand  up  before  the 
world  and  defy  any  one  to  come  forward  and  say  one 
word  against  her  reputation."  In  case  there  are  damages 
awarded,  it  is  to  be  given  to  some  charitable  society.  Mr. 
Rogers  says  he  intends  to  push  the  suit,  thereby  proving 
that  there  are  ladies  on  the  stage,  and  at  least  one  whose 
manager  will  not  allow  her  to  be  assailed  with  impunity. 

This  has  been  a  bad  season  for  traveling  companies. 
It  has  been  all  that  the  theaters  in  the  large  cities  could 
do  to  keep  up,  while  in  smaller  places  there  has  been 
little  or  no  business.  It  is  stated  that  two  months  ago 
there  were  three  hundred  companies  on  the  road.  The 
number  has  been  reduced  by  the  collapse  of  forty-one. 
But  all  look  forward  to  much  better  business  after  the 
election. 

There  is  a  remarkable  optical  illusion  exhibited  at  the 
Eden  Museum.  Suspended  in  mid-air  is  the  upper  half  of 
a  young  woman,  with  nothing  whatever  beneath  it.  She 
will  chat,  smile  and  shake  hands  with  you,  proving  that 
she  really  exists,  and  is  not  a  wax  figure,  although  she  is 
in  the  wax  museum.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  mechanical  agency. 

It  is  now  the  correct  thing  to  say  "tiffin"  when  we 
mean  lunch. 

Many  young  ladies  keep  scrap-books  in  which  they 
preserve  every  dance,  theater  and  opera  programme, 
visiting  cards,  and  dinner  and  german  favors. 

In  ladies'  costumes  this  fall  buttons  play  an  important 
part,  many  dresses  having  no  other  trimming.  They 
usually  come  in  sets ;  the  small  buttons  are  for  use,  the 
'large  ones  for  ornament. 

Straight  draperies  are  used,  and  greatly  liked  for  rich 
material — a  most  practical  plan,  since  it  neither  wastes 
nor  crumples  in  the  wearing.  There  are  charming  com- 
binations in  wool  material.  Always  a  plain  one,  then  the 
same  shade  repeated,  with  velvet  togs  or  raised  balls, 
either  in  the  same  color  or  some  pretty  contrasting  shade. 
One  I  saw  was  of  dark  green,  with  large  scarlet  spots  in 
plush;  another  green  had  figures  of  a  darker  green. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  woolen  goods  in  the 
market.  Those  who  are  constantly  breaking  their  whale- 
bones will  hail  with  gladness  the  new  invention  of  sets  of 
metalic  stays  in  lengths  for  the  various  waist-seams,  and 
made  with  eyelets  through  which  to  sew  them  in  place. 
They  are  perfectly  flexible,  and  adapt  themselves  to  the 
outlines  of  the  body,  while  they  keep  the  waist  smooth. 
They  do  not  remain  curved,  like  whalebone,  but  resume 
their  original  shape  when  released  from  a  bent  position. 
There  is  also  the  new  model  waist-lining,  in  which  is 
traced  the  various  parts  of  the  bodice  and  sleeves,  and  in 
different  sizes.  The  lines  not  only  block  out  the  waist, 
but  others  show  just  how  the  seams  are  to  be  taken  in,  so 
that  any  lady  can  baste  up  and  fit  her  own  lining.  These 
are  both  designed  by  the  man  dressmaker,  Moscheowitz, 
who  is  as  well  known  in  New  York  as  Worth  is  in  Paris. 

Sleeves  will  not  fit  the  arm  so  tightly  as  they  have  done 
for  a  long  time  past.  Everything  about  both  waist  and 
sleeve  must  avoid  contraction  to  insure  ease  and  grace  of 
movement.  Garments  of  cloth  and  other  heavy  fabrics 
have  sleeves  curved  to  fit  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  If 
the  arm  is  not  well  developed,  then  one  layer  of  cotton 
is  added.  The  cardinal  is  a  new  sleeve.  It  is  quite  loose, 
and  pleated  all  the  way  down,  and  put  in  so  as  to  be 
puffed  at  the  armhole.  These  sleeves  form  a  sort  of 
drapery,  and  are  very  graceful. 

Little  vails  of  illusion  the  color  of  the  bonnet  are 
worn.   They  reach  to  the  end  of  the  nose.   The  illusion 


comes  now  in  all  colors — brown,  gray,  red,  green — so,  no 
matter  what  the  shade  of  the  bonnet,  there  is  no  trouble 
in  matching  it. 

Instead  of  engagement  rings  it  is  the  thing  for  the  lover 
to  give  a  bracelet,  which  he  locks,  and  of  which  he  carries 
the  key,  he  only  being  able  to  remove  it.  Sort  of  a  hand- 
cuff idea.  Celia. 


AROUND  TOWN. 


The  Turkish  baths  and  sweat-boxes  for  hire  have  not 
been  hampered  with  a  rush  of  trade  during  the  past  week, 
notwithstanding  the  two  facts  that  a  short  occupancy  of 
one  of  them  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for 
over-indulgence  in  the  ardent,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  said  too-much  indulgence  since  the  4th  in- 
stant. The  candidates  and  those  dependent  upon  them 
for  clerkships  and  deputies'  salaries  have  perspired  freely, 
without  artificial  aid.  Happy  were  they  whose  misery 
was  ended  by  midnight,  for  the  cold  chills  that  climbed 
up  and  down  their  weakened  spines  in  gentle  wavelets  at 
least  took  away  the  fever  from  their  brains,  and  allowed 
them  to  again  become  rational  beings. 


If  any  human  being,  out  of  his  first  and  not  into  his 
second  childhood  can  explain  to  me  why  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  population  enthuse  and  spend  their 
money  and  ruin  their  health  by  inhaling  coal  oil  fumes 
and  drinking  bad  liquor,  and  howling  their  throats  raw, 
over  men  whom  they  never  saw  and  whose  election  or 
defeat  will  not  benefit  or  hurt  them  one  iota,  I  will  re- 
ward him  liberally.  I  have  won  large  sums  on  this  elec- 
tion, and  I  will  wager  every  dollar  of  my  gains  that  five 
voters  out  of  every  one  hundred  cannot  lucidly  explain 
the  differences  affecting  them  that  exist  at  present  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  No 
doubt  I  could  find  any  quantity  of  takers,  were  they  as 
wealthy  as  myself,  who  would  immediately  say,  "Why, 
there's  the  tariff,"  and  then  reach  for  the  stakes.  But  I 
would  argue  with  such  a  man,  and  convince  him  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  finally  daze  him  with  the  asser- 
tion that  ninety-eight  out  of  every  one  hundred  citizens 
are  cats;  that  one  of  the  remaining  two  is  a  monkey,  and 
that  the  whole  world  is  a  chestnut. 


The  complexion  of  the  next  Legislature  is  about  the 
same  as  Mr.  George  Hearst's  aspirations  for  the  United 
States  Senate — black.  Of  the  twenty  Assemblymen  from 
this  city,  at  least  seventeen  are  Republicans,  and  pretty 
nearly  the  same  proportion  prevails  throughout  the  state. 
It  will  be  two  years  before  Uncle  George  has  another 
whack  at  the  political  layout,  and  whether  he  will  con- 
trive to  play  with  his  toy,  the  Examiner,  or  not,  for  that 
length  of  time  is  a  conundrum  that  his  employes  are 
vainly  endeavoring  to  solve. 


"  Who  hit  Boss  Buckley  with  a  club? "  "  I,"  said  the 
independent  voter ;  "I  hit  Boss  Buckley  with  a  club." 
"Well,  why  in  the  Democratic  eternity  didn't  you  knock 
out  Boss  Higgins  at  the  same  time?"  "Because  I  was 
too  weak,  and  my  head  was  too  sore.  At  least,  somebody 
called  me  a  sorehead." 

It  is  unkind  to  make  mention  of  a  man's  physical  in- 
firmities, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  Butler  and  Buckley  have  political 
as  well  as  literal  blindness.  This  is  eminently  right,  but 
the  edge  is  taken  off  the  satisfaction  of  all  good  citizens  at 
the  latter's  downfall  by  the  consequent  elevation  of  Boss 
Higgins.  With  only  a  beggarly  twoscore  of  appointments 
at  his  command,  Buckley  cannot  possibly  support  his 
large  flock  for  two  years,  and  his  lambs  are  necessary  to 
his  success.  Being  unable  to  tide  them  over  a  hard  win- 
ter, the  blind  boss  will  have  to  leave  them  to  their  own 
resources,  and  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts  will  soon 
decimate  their  ranks,  so  that  when  the  next  fight  for  plun- 
der rolls  around  Chris  will  be  like  Samson  after  Delilah 
toyed  with  his  locks  with  the  shears.  Buckley's  hair  may 
grow  again,  but  it  is  doubtful.  Pepys. 


THE  TOBY  ROSENTHAL  EXHIBITION. 


On  Thursday  next,  the  1 3t will  begin  the  exhibition  of  a  col- 
lection  of  eight  paintings  by  '1  oby  Rosenthal.  The  pictures  have 
been  loanecf  by  the  owners  for  exhibition,  and  the  proceeds  will 
be  devoted  to  charity. 

Eirst  on  the  list  comes  "Marmion,"  portraying  the  trial  scene 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  work  of  that  name.  This  magnificent  pict- 
ure was  exhibited  in  New  York  lately,  and  received  great  praise. 
Another  is  the  celebrated  "  Elaine,  whieh  created  such  a  stir 
here  ten  years  ago.  Undoubtedly  a  great  desire  is  felt  by  those 
not  resident  here  at  that  time  to  see  this  picture.  Then  there  is 
•'A  Seminary  Alarmed,"  which  met  with  such  rainy  weather 
when  first  exhibited  that  but  few  who  wished  to  do  so  could  go 
to  see  it.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  "Marmion" 
is  the  production  of  an  acknowledged  master,  and  as  such  is  a 
work  of  great  importance,  and  needs  no  other  attraction  to  call 
together  all  interested  in  art  in  this  city  and  vicinity;  but  it  was 
thought  best  by  the  committee  in  charge  to  get  together  all  the 
works  by  him  now  in  this  city,  and  consequently  the  exhibition 
can  but  prove  more  interesting  and  remunerative. 

By  means  of  an  elevation  in  the  center  of  the  gallery  the  viewing 
capacity  has  been  quite  doubled,  so  that  very  little  crowding  is 
anticipated. 

Visitors  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  opera-glass  is  indispens- 
able in  an  exhibition  of  this  character. 


Blaine  is  still  a  stalwart  personality. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  MODERN  PYGMALION. 

lohnny  Lupton  was  a  very  enthusiastic  young  man. 
Whether  literature,  art  or  music,  he  raved  about  all  and 
dabbled  in  each.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  dependent 
upon  any  one  of  them  for  his  daily  bread,  or  lohnnv 
might  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  dry  crust.  He  held 
a  small  government  appointment,  where  the  pay  was 
pretty  good  as  times  go.  So  he  scraped  his  violin  and 
daubed  his  canvases  and  wrote  his  little  verses  with  a  gay 
and  careless  heart. 

The  summer  had  come,  and  Johnny  was  to  have  his 
holiday.  He  determined  to  spend  it  abroad,  not  with 
crowds  of  tourists  nor  in  the  most  beaten  tracks,  but  to 
strike  out  a  little  for  himself.  He  was  tired  of  being 
petted— or  patronized,  as  he  called  it— by  all  his  acquaint- 
ances, for  there  was  something  so  fresh  and  youthful 
about  Johnny  Luptonthat  people  were  led  to  treat  him 
at  once  in  a  friendly,  not  to  say  familiar,  manner.  This 
Master  Johnny  resented.  His  very  name  was  a  perpet- 
ual annoyance  to  him.  He  preferred  to  be  called  Mr. 
l.upton,  or  Lupton,  or  even  Jack  by  intimate  friends; 
but  it  was  no  use — every  one  called  him  Johnny,  and 
lohnny  he  was  likely  to  be  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

So  he  determined  to  assert  his  personal  dignity  and  to 
travel  alone.  After  much  consideration  he  fixed  upon 
Innspruck  as  his  headquarters,  whence  he  could  make 
excursions  into  the  Tyrol.  He  directed  his  luggage 
"Her  Lupton"  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner,  and 
hoped,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  to  get  rid  of  the  sound  of 
the  obnoxious  "  lohnny." 

He  was  so  pleased  with  Innspruck  that  he  seemed 
likely  to  spend  all  his  holiday  there.  The  people  were 
very  friendly,  the  town  was  picturesque;  but  it  was  not 
only  these  charms  which  enthralled  Mr.  Lupton.  We 
have  said  he  was  very  enthusiastic.  The  fact  was,  he 
had  seen  a  picture  in  the  museum  which  so  captivated 
his  youthful  fancy  that  the  romantic  young  man  was 
becoming  a  second  Pygmalion.  It  is  true  Re  had  not 
painted  the  picture,  as  the  Greek  sculptor  had  hewn  his 
statue,  but  he  was  equally  in  love  with  an  inanimate 
object. 

The  lady  of  his  dreams  was  dark,  crowned  with  a  dia- 
dem of  starry  jasmine,  and  jewels  round  her  neck. 
Her  velvet  dress  hung  in  heavy  folds,  and  from  her  waist 
hung  a  dagger  in  a  highly  ornamented  sheath.  But  the 
lady  did  not  look  murderous.  Her  full,  red  lips  were 
smiling  and  her  eyes  soft,  as  if  welcoming  a  lover.  The 
sky  behind  her  was  blue,  like  the  sky  of  sunny  Italy,  and 
in  her  hand  she  held  a  bunch  of  orange-blossoms.  Her 
name,  however,  was  German.  In  the  corner  of  the  pict- 
ure one  read,  "  Carlotta,  Grafin  von  Werdenfels."  This 
was  the  lady  who  kept  Johnny  Lupton  in  Innspruck. 

He  had  obtained  permission  to  copy  in  the  museum, 
and  day  after  day  saw  him  there,  endeavoring  to  transfer 
the  fair  features  to  his  canvas. 

But  he  was  to  be  driven  away  sooner  than  he  expected. 
One  morning,  as  he  was  standing  in  the  accustomed  place, 
gazing  in  rapt  admiration,  he  was  roused  from  his  reverie 
by  a  slap  on  the  back — yes,  an  unmistakable  jovial  slap 
on  the  back. 

He  turned  round,  with  outraged  dignity  in  every 
feature,  which  turned  into  consternation  when  he  saw  the 
man.  It  was  the  greatest  bore  in  the  office  !  Flight  was 
the  only  possible  course.  Johnny  gazed  round  like  a 
hunted  animal.    How  was  he  to  get  away? 

"Ah!  Johnny,  me  bhoy!  delighted  to  see  ye!  I've 
just  been  longin'  to  see  a  craythur  that  could  understand 
the  langwidge.  Drawin'a  picture,  too.  A  foine,  strap- 
pin'  wench  !  Not  so  good-looking  as  Philippina  Welzer, 
though.    Come  and  have  a  look  at  her  now." 

"  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  Philippina  Welzer  and  every- 
thing connected  with  her,  and  so  you'll  be  if  you  stay 
here  more  than  a  day.  What  are  your  plans?  Where 
are  you  going? " 

"Oeh!    I'm  just  undecided.    I'll  be  guided  by  you." 

"  Pray,  don't  think  of  such  a  thing!  Pray,  don't  count 
upon  me!  Besides,  I'm  going.  I'm  off  to-day — turning 
my  steps  homeward,  you  know.  In  fact  (pulling  out  his 
watch),  I  must  be  off  at  once." 

"  Ye  don't  say  so,  now?" 

Hastily  scrambling  together  his  belongings,  cutting 
short  his  friend's  regrets  with  indecent  haste,  giving  one 
last  look  at  Carlotta  von  Werdenfels,  Mr.  Lupton  rushed 
from  the  museum,  his  friend's  stentorian  tones  re-echoing 
after  him  through  the  rooms  : 

"Good-by,  Johnny!" 

Before  the  sun  had  set  he  was  at  Partcnkirchen,  a 
charming  little  town  in  Bavaria.  He  was  amused  at  his 
own  precipitate  flight.  He  need  not  have  come  so  far. 
Why  had  he  not  stopped  at  Seefeld  or  Mittenwald? — 
both  wild,  interesting  places.  However,  the  inn  at 
Partcnkirchen  seemed  comfortable,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  promising  excursions  to  be  made;  so  he  resolved  to 
carry  out  his  original  plan  of  exploring  the  villages  of  the 
Tyrol. 

But  poor  Johnny's  plans  seemed  destined  to  be  frus- 
trated. 

Running  down  the  wide  wooden  staircase  of  the  inn, 
his  foot  slipped.  His  hands  were  full — he  could  not  save 
himself;  he  fell  heavily,  a  sharp  point  of  the  carved 
balustrade  running  into,  or  dangerously  near,  his  eye. 
The  pain  was  intense,  and  the  wound  bled  profusely.  In 
an  instant  a  group  of  sympathizing  people  were  lamenting 
round  him. 

"Ach  du  liebe  Zeit!    Ach  derarmc  Englander !  " 

Meanwhile,  Frau  Werner,  the  landlady,  instead  of  say- 
ing "  Oh !  "  and  "  Ah !  "  had  sent  for  the  doctor. 

He  came  at  once,  shook  his  head  gravely,  bandaged 
poor  Johnny's  eyes,  and  condemned  him  to  darkness  for 
a  w  eek. 

Here  was  a  pretty  thing! — his  eye  damaged,  perhaps 
for  life,  and— who  knows  (such  is  the  sympathy  between 
the  two  delicate  organs)?— the  other  one  might  follow 
suit,  and  he  would  eventually  become  totally  blind ! 
And  all  had  happened  in  a  moment;  only  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  he  was  starting  uninjured  and  light-hearted  for 
a  stroll  round  the  place. 


lohnny 's  reflections  were  not  very  exhilarating  as  the 
doctor  and  the  landlady  guided  him  up  stairs  again,  and 
the  pain  in  his  eye  kept  him  awake  all  night.  Next 
morning,  however,  youth  and  good  health  asserted  their 
sway,  and  Johnny  began  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of 
things.    The  question  was  how  to  amuse  himself. 

He  propounded  this  difficulty  to  the  person  who 
brought  him  his  coffee,  and  was  answered  by  a  sweet 
voice  full  of  sympathy.  Johnny  was  struck  by  the  tones, 
they  were  so  soft  and  yet  so  clear. 

"This  is  not  Frau  Werner,"  he  said.  "Are  you  her 
daughter?  " 

*'  No,"  answered  the  soft,  low  voice,  "  I'm  Lotta." 

"  Oh ! "  he  said,  and  then  stopped.  The  name  did  not 
give  much  information,  but  it  was  the  name  of  the 
Countess  of  Werdenfels,  his  picture-love.  "  Well,  Lotta," 
he  continued,  "  will  you  help  me?  Can  you  teach  me  to 
net,  for  example?" 

"  If  you  wish  it,  sir;  but  now  eat  this  egg.  You  must 
eat  plenty  or  you  will  get  weak." 

Johnny  burst  out  laughing  at  the  idea,  which  spilt  the 
coffee. 

"Never  mind;  do  not  trouble.  I  will  bring  some 
more  directly,"  and  the  young  girl  (lohnny  felt  sure  she 
was  young)  went  quickly  and  softly  out  of  the  room,  and 
before  it  seemed  possible  had  returned  with  a  fresh  sup- 
ply- '  .  . 

"When  will  you  teach  me  to  net?   I  shall  be  very 

awkward  at  first,  you  know." 

It  was  now  Lotta's  turn  to  laugh— such  a  merry,  musi- 
cal laugh.  Johnny  had  thought  all  German  voices  harsh 
before. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  leave  my  work  in  the  morning, 
mein  Herr,  but  after  dinner  I  shall  be  at  liberty;  "and 
lohnny  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  that. 

Everybody  was  very  kind  to  him ;  everybody  came  and 
waited  on  him ;  but  he  was  Impatient  for  the  afternoon — 
for  the  netting  lesson.  What  an  exquisite  voice  the  girl 
had!  Yet  she  could  only  be  a  servant.  Perhaps  her 
voice  was  her  only  good  point — a  compensation  from 
Dame  Nature  for  coarse  and  vulgar  looks.  The  idea 
was  a  shock,  all  the  same;  Johnny  thought  a  good  deal 
over  it.    He  had  plenty  of  time  for  thinking. 

The  netting  lesson  was  a  success,  and  soon  it  came  to 
be  understood  that  Lotta  was  his  favorite  attendant. 
When  he  grew  impatient  because  his  big  fingers  were  so 
awkward  with  the  mesh,  Lotta  would  take  it  and  set 
everything  right.  When  he  grew  depressed,  Lotta  would 
cheer  him  up.  When  the  hours  seemed  interminable, 
Lotta  found  something  fresh  to  interest  him. 

She  was  a  mystery  to  the  young  man.  He  questioned 
her  about  her  family;  but  when  he  reflected  afterward 
upon  her  answers,  he  found  himself  very  little  wiser.  He 
felt  rather  ashamed  to  ask  others  for  information  which 
she  seemed  inclined  to  withhold,  but  he  even  stooped  to 
that  to  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  gained  nothing.  No- 
body seemed  inclined  to  tell  him  much  more  than  Lotta 
herself. 

One  day  she  was  dusting  his  room — putting  his  books, 
brushes,  paper,  etc.,  in  order.  When  she  came  upon  his 
unfinished  picture,  she  exclaimed,  in  surprise : 

"Carlotta  von  Werdenfels!" 

"  Do  you  know  it? "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  very  well." 

"How  vs  that?  It  is  small— it  is  not  celebrated;  be- 
sides, you  told  me  yourself  you  had  never  been  to  Inn- 
spruck." 

"  I  have  seen  a  copy  elsewhere." 

Johnny  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  with  a  sigh  of 
weariness. 

"  I  shall  never  finish  her  !  That  daub  gives  no  idea  of 
her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  exquisite  charm." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Lotta,  decidedly,  "you  have 
made  a  very  pretty  picture." 

And  poor  |ohnny  was  gratified  with  her  words,  though 
he  said  to  himself,  "  What  can  a  Dknslinaedchen  know 
about  art?  " 

"  Now,  Lotta,"  he  said,  "  where  is  my  work?  I  shall 
finish  the  cabbage-net  for  Frau  Werner  before  I  go.  Why 
did  you  start?    Did  I  hurt  you?" 

"  Yes,  a  little.    My  finger  is  sore ;  it  is  nothing." 

"Ah,  poor  child !    What  is  the  matter  with  it? 

Johnny's  tones  were  full  of  sympathy. 

"  I  cut  it  peeling  potatoes." 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  cold  douche.  For  some 
minutes  he  netted  in  silence. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you?"  said  his  willing  handmaid,  see- 
ing he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  talk;  and  she  took  up  a 
volume  of  Heine,  and  read  his  scornful  contempt  of  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  his  honest  admiration  for  the 
worth  of  the  peasant.  And  lohnny  sat  and  listened,  and 
wondered  whether  this  kind,  patient  maid  wasn't,  after 
all,  worth  all  the  fashionable  girls  he  had  ever  known. 

The  doctor  came  that  evening,  and  gave  a  very  favor- 
able report  of  his  patient.  "There  would  always  be  a 
scar,  but  the  eye  was  uninjured ;  and  if  Herr  Lupton  was 
prudent  he  might  be  able  to  travel  in  a  week." 

In  spite  of  this  encouragement,  Johnny  was  out  of  sorts. 
Nothing  pleased  him.  Lotta  was  in  despair.  At  last 
she  said,  timidly : 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  sing  to  you? " 

"Can  you  sing?"  cried  Johnny,  starting  up  in  aston- 
ishment. "  But  there  is  no  piano.  If  I  had  my  violin, 
now!    But  perhaps  you  don  t  care  for  accompaniment? " 

"  There  is  a  zither  in  the  house.  I  can  play  a  little;  if 
you  like,  that  is." 

Of  course  Johnny  liked,  and  he  sat  lost  in  wonderment 
while  Lotta  sang  volkslieder;  very  simple  things  they 
were,  but  her  voice  lent  them  an  additional  charm. 

Johnny  roused  himself  at  last  and  interrupted  her  with 
a  very  irrelevant  remark. 

"  Lotta,  I  wish  you  could  speak  English." 

She  hesitated. 

"  I  know  a  little — a  few  words;  oh,  it  is  nothing.  So 
many  English  come  over  here.  I  have  learnt  some  from 
you." 

"Impossible!  We  have  always  talked  German.  Lotta 
I  believe  you  are  a  witch." 


"  Yes,"  said  Lotta,  gleefully,  "I  am  a  witch,  and  it 
was  my  broomstick  you  fell  over;  and  when  you  get  well 
I  shall  mount  it  and  ride  away  in  the  air! " 

"The  doctor  says  I  may  take  my  bandage  off  to-mor- 
row for  an  hour,"  said  Johnny,  after  pause. 

"  I  am  so  glad! "  said  Lotta,  heartily. 

"  1  am  glad,  too;  I  want  to  see  my  kind  little  nurse."  ' 

But  though  Johnny  sat  nearly  two  hours  without  his 
bandage,  no  Lotta  appeared. 

"It  was  so  unfortunate,"  the  landlady  said;  "Lotta 
has  been  sent  on  an  errand.  She  has  been  delayed,"  et 
cetera. 

But  Johnny  was  very  angry  and  would  not  be  pacified. 
He  scolded  Lotta  in  the  evening.  She  began  to  excuse 
herself,  when  suddenly  her  voice  faltered  and  he  knew 
she  was  crying,  and  before  he  could  say  a  word  she  was 
gone. 

Johnny  did  not  sleep  that  night.  The  situation  was 
becoming  desperate.  The  Lotta  of  his  blindness  had 
grown  dearer  than  the  Carlotta  of  his  dreams.  What 
ought  he  to  do? 

One  thing  he  determined— whatever  the  consequences 
might  be,  he  would  see  her.  The  next  time  she  appeared 
he  would  tear  off  his  bandage.  • 

The  morning  passed  restlessly  away.  One  thought  en- 
grossed his  mind:  what  would  she  be  like? 

Three  o'clock  came— her  usual  time.  The  door  owned. 
Johnny  started  up,  tore  off  his  bandage  and  beheld — 
Frau  Werner. 

The  good  landlady  scolded  him  gently  as  she  again 
tied  up  his  eyes.  (It  was  a  mercy  she  did  not  know  his 
name;  she  would  have  certainly  called  him  Johnny!)  As 
it  was,  she  said  he  was  a  naughty,  impatient  boy. 

"  But  I  want  to  see  Lotta  before  she  goes." 

"  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  to  say  good-by  to  her.  Do 
you  think  you  could  walk  into  the  garden?  ' 

Johnny  wondered,  but  he  took  Frau  Werner's  arm 
without  a  word.  It  was  a  lovely  day.  Soft  breezes 
played  around  him  as  his  timid  footsteps  went  forward  to 
meet  the  Dienstm'adchen.  He  scented  a  mystery — a  sur- 
prise. 

He  was  not  disappointed.  When  his  eyes  were  un- 
covered he  saw  standing  before  him  the  Carlotta  of  the 
picture — the  Countess  of  Werdenfels  in  person  ! 

But  this  Carlotta  moved  and  spoke;  and  though  the 
sky  was  blue,  it  was  not  the  sky  of  Italy;  and  instead  of 
the  orange  blossoms  she  held  a  rose  in  her  hand.  Smiling 
and  blushing,  she  said : 

"  You  have  your  wish  :  you  see  me." 

"  Explain !    How  is  it?— this  dress !  "    He  gasped. 

Lotta  took  his  hand,  and  they  sat  on  the  stone  bench 
by  her  side.  His  weak  eyes  devoured  the  familiar 
features,  his  ears  drank  in  the  music  of  the  familiar  voice. 

"  I  will  explain  everything.  Perhaps  you  are  aware 
that  in  our  country  it  is  the  custom  to  send  girls  out  for  a 
year  to  learn  housekeeping.  They  go  to  farms,  or  to 
inns  like  Frau  Werner's,  i  came  to  learn  Haushati  in 
general  and  cooking  in  particular.  1  live  in  Munich. 
My  name  is  Carlotta  Fange,  but  my  mother  was  a  Frau- 
lein  von  Werdenfels.  She  married  beneath  her — so  her 
family  considered.  The  lady  in  the  picture  was  her 
great-grandmother.  She  was  an  Italian  jieasant,  whom 
the  Count  of  Werdenfels  married  and  brought  home  to 
Bavaria.  He  loved  her,  and  they  were  very  happy.  We 
have  her  dress  and  dagger,  and  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  a  surprise.  People  say  (it  is  not  true)  that  1  am  like 
her,  so  " 

"  You  are  like  her,  Lotta!  only  a  thousand  times  pret- 
tier and  nicer!  Will  you  imitate  her  example?  Will  you 
leave  your  own  country  and  come  to  the  North?  " 

1  .otta  was  silent. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask  you.    1  am  not  a  count 
— I  am  disfigured." 
"Hush  — that  is  nothing,"  said  Lotta  in  a  pained 

voice. 

"  He  loved  her,  and  they  were  very  happy ! "  he  whis- 
pered. " 

Lotta  blushed.  Johnny,  emboldened,  bent  forward; 
his  face  came  nearer — nearer. 

"You  must  really  have  your  bandage !"  cried  Lotta, 
jumping  up. 

Johnny  submitted. 

"  It  is  quite  appropriate;  love  is  blind,"  he  said. 
*  *  %          *          *         *         *  * 

In  a  few  days  he  and  Lotta  were  traveling  together  to 
Munich.  She  has  learned  to  call  him  Jack,  and  so  have 
her  father  and  mother,  who  are  delighted  with  their 
future  son-in-law. 


TOGETHER. 


The  winter  wind  is  wailing  sad  and  low, 

Across  the  lake  and  through  the  rustling  sedge; 

The  splendor  of  the  golden  after-glow 

Gleams  through  the  blackness  of  the  great  yew  hedge; 

And  this  1  read  on  earth  and  in  the  sky— 
"  We  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  1." 

Rapt  through  its  rosy  changes  into  dark 

Fades  all  the  west;  and  through  the  shadowy  trees, 

And  in  the  silent  uplands  of  the  park, 
Creeps  the  soft  sighing  of  the  rising  breeze. 

It  does  but  echo  to  my  weary  sigh, 

"  YVe  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I." 

My  hand  is  lonely  for  your  clasping,  dear; 

My  ear  is  tired,  waiting  for  your  call: 
I  want  your  strength  to  help,  your  laugh  to  cheer; 

Heart,  soul  and  senses  need  you,  one  and  all. 
I  droop  without  your  full,  frank  sympathy— 

We  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I. 

We  want  each  other  so,  to  comprehend 

The  dream,  the  hope,  things  planned  or  seen  or  wrought; 
Companion,  comforter  and  guide,  and  friend, 

As  much  as  love  asks  love  does  thought  need  thought. 
Life  is  so  short,  so  fast  the  lone  hours  fly— 

We  ought  to  be  together,  you  and  I. 

6  b      .  All  the  Year  Round . 
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BILL  NYE  AS  A  LAWYER. 


A  dear  friend  in  Pennsylvania  writes  me  that  he  has 
learned  casually  that  some  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  he  asks  me  to  state,  if  I  will, 
publicly,  whether  that  is  true,  and,  if  so,  why  I  aban- 
doned the  profession. 

It  is  true  that  I  did  practice  law  in  the  West,  for  a  short 
time,  in  a  very  quiet  kind  of  a  way.  After  a  few  months, 
however,  I  abandoned  my  lucrative  practice  to  accept 
the  portfolio  of  the  Laramie  City  Postoffice.  During  my 
brief  but  tempestuous  career  as  an  attorney  I  paid  out 
$120  for  rent,  and  drew  a  chattel  mortgage,  which  I  was 
never  paid  for,  as  near  as  I  am  able  to  iudge. 

My  principal  reason,  however,  (or  abandoning  the  pro- 
fession was  the  sudden  death  of  my  client.  When  a 
young  lawyer  has  assiduously  sat  and  looked  out  of  his 
office  window  for  two  months,  and  a  client  comes  in  and 
shows  signs  of  intrusting  business  to  him,  there  springs  up 
at  once  between  the  two  a  warm  friendship.  Such  was  the 
case  with  me.  A  middle-aged  gentleman  came  into  my 
office  one  day  and  said  he  had  been  referred  to  me  by  a 
party  in  town,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  leisure  to  attend  to 
him.  I  said  that  I  would  lay  aside  other  matters  and 
attend  to  him  at  once,  if  he  wished.  He  said  it  would 
be  a  great  accommodation  if  I  would  allow  my  other 
clients  to  accumulate  in  the  hall  for  a  few  moments,  and 
in  the  meantime  do  the  business  that  was  on  his  mind. 
He  had  asked  Charlie  Kitchen,  at  the  Thoresburgh 
House,  to  give  him  the  name  of  some  poor  young  lawyer, 
and  Kitchen  had  told  him  that  I  was  about  the  poorest 
lawyer  he  knew  of,  so  that  he  had  come  right  to  me. 

I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  shrewd  business  man,  and 
I  did  all  I  could  to  please  him.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  promptness  with  which  I  had  done  the  work,  and 
said  tie  would  have  more  for  me  to  do  very  soon,  as  he 
had  purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  a  silver  mine 
over  at  Jelm  mountain.  On  the  strength  of  this  revival 
in  trade  I  went  down  town  and  bought  a  half-ton  of 
coal. 

I  then  opened  a  set  of  double  entry  books,  which  I  still 
retain,  and  which  are  almost  as  good  as  new.  I  had  just 
got  my  new  client  fairly  on  the  books  when  he  was  killed 
by  falling  down  a  shaft  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  in 
a  perpendicular  direction.  I  then  said  that  the  practice 
of  the  law  was  invested  with  too  much  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness for  me  ;  I  could  not  endure  the  constant  sundering  of 
pleasant,  friendly  ties  which  an  active  practice  demanded. 
I  sold  by  Revised  Statutes  to  a  new  Notary  Public  at 
Last  Chance,  and  gave  my  other  law  books  to  a  warm 
personal  friend.  Having  thus  disposed  of  my  library,  I  re- 
tired from  the  practice  of  the  profession  by  taking  down  my 
tin  sign  and  nailing  it  to  the  front  door  of  the  pest-house 
at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  summer  day.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  dam  up  the  the  flood  of  professional  business 
so  quickly  as  a  course  like  this — if  you  have  a  flood  to 
dam,  and  wish  to  have  it  dammed  quickly ;  but  enough  of 
that.  A  young  lawyer  may  be  ever  so  popular  and  over- 
worked— no  matter;  he  can  move  his  library  to  a  small- 
pox hospital,  and  in  a  week  he  will  have  all  the  physical 
relaxation  and  intellectual  repose  he  wants. 

So,  like  the  swift  flight  of  a  brilliant  meteor  across  a 
black  sky  I  flashed  through  the  heavens,  lighting  up  the 
wide  realms  of  space,  and  then  disappeared  forever. 
With  thousands  of  other  people  to  select  from,  death 
sought  out  the  only  client  I  ever  had,  and  gathered  him 
in.  With  the  world  full  of  the  aged  and  the  sick,  to  say 
nothing  of  Chinamen  and  Indians  not  taxed,  the  grim 
reaper  struck  his  sickle  into  a  man  in  whom  I  felt  a  won- 
derful interest.  No  one  knows  who  has  not  seen  his  sole 
client  cut  down  before  his  face  the  great  sorrow  that  set- 
tles down  upon  the  heart  at  such  a  time.  How  lonely 
my  office  seemed  after  that ;  how  still  it  seemed.  I  could 
not  endure  it.  I  at  once  abandoned  the  profession  to  its 
fate. 

Contrary  to  my  fears,  however,  it  soon  rallied.  Young 
blood  entered  into  the  practice,  and  in  three  months  after 
I  had  turned  the  key  in  my  office  door  one  would  hardly 
notice  that  so  recently  a  bright  light  in  the  legal  profession 
had  been  squelched,  and  a  clarion  voice  that  had  always 
rung  out  for  eternal  justice  and  equity,  at  so  much  per 
equity,  had  ceased  to  vibrate. 

I  was  a  clear-headed  and  cool  but  normally  conserva- 
tive attorney.  I  was  not  only  conservative  in  my  prac- 
tice but  in  my  gross  receipts.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  could 
not  afford  to  pay  forty  dollars  per  month  rent  and  depend 
upon  a  book  account  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  offset  it. 
While  I  may  say  that  I  was  passionately  fond  of  the  study 
and  the  practice  of  the  law,  I  felt  most  keenly  the  ostra- 
cism and  the  depressing  isolation  which  it  seemed  to  en- 
gender.—  Courier- Journal. 


BELVA  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


A  servant  said  the  President  would  be  down  as  soon  as 
she  finished  trying  on  her  dress.  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
took  out  her  knitting  and  said:  "Well,  I  might  as  well 
be  working.  No  telling  how  long  we'll  have  to  wait." 
Eager  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  interrupted  by 
the  servant's  announcement : 

"  Her  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

"Good  morning,  ladies." 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  President."  (All  in  a  chorus.) 
"  Oh!  what  a  lovely  dress! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  President,  "  I  thought  I  would  wear 
it  down  and  let  you  all  see  it.  It  is  pretty,  isn't  it?  Just 
look  at  the  hang  of  the  train." 

"  It's  perfectly  magnificent,"  said  the  Secretary  of  War. 
"Those  fine  pleatings  of  crepe  de  chine  give  it  such  a 
lovely  finish.    But  isn't  it  just  a  little  short  in  front? " 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  the  President,  with  some  asper- 
ity. "  1  have  them  all  made  that  way  so  as  not  to  have 
to  change  when  I  ride  the  trycicle." 

"  I  hope  it's  all  silk,"  said  the  Attorney  General,  stick- 
ing her  knitting-needle  through  her  back  hair,  while  she 
rubbed  a  piece  of  the  dress  between  her  thumb  and  finger. 
•'  Did  you  save  me  a  piece  for  my  crazy  quilt?" 


"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  President,  affably.  "And 
now  let's  get  to  business,  ladies.  I  haven't  much  time 
this  morning.    I  have  to  sit  for  my  picture  at  one  o'clock." 

"The  most  important  business  I  know  of,"  said  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "  is  to  decide  on  a  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  You  know  Lowell  has  asked  to  be 
recalled." 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  forgot  all  about  that,"  said  the  President. 
"Whom  shall  we  send?" 

"  If  it  had  only  been  earlier,"  said  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  reflectively,  "  I  would  have  gone  my- 
self; but  the  season  is  over  by  this  time — and  then  I  get 
so  horribly  sea-sick." 

"It  will  be  hard  to  get  anyone  to  go,"  observed  the 
Secretary  of  \Var.  "  I  am  told  the  climate  is  so  damp 
that  your  hair  never  stays  in  curl  at  all." 

"  Is  that  so?"  asked  the  President,  apprehensively. 
"  Well,  we  must  send  some  one.  And  then,"  the  Presi- 
dent went  on,  "  there's  Germany  to  provide  for." 

"  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  sending  any  one  to  Germany, 
Mrs.  President?  "  asked  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"Oh,  don't  you  know,"  said  the  Secretary  of  State, 
"  there's  Herr  Most  and  pork  and  Lasker  and  Bismarck 
and  all  those  things  to  talk  about?" 

"  I  know  there  was  a  color  called  Bismarck  some  years 
ago,"  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  meditatively,  as 
she  sorted  her  crewels,  "  but  it  was  hideously  unbecom- 
ing." 

"  But  there's  a  new  red-brown  this  fall,"  said  the  Post- 
master General,  eagerly,  "  that's  just  perfectly  lovely  for 
a  dark  complexion,  though  I  think  myself  nothing  wears 
as  well  as  the  old  seal-brown." 

"Speaking  of  seai-brown,"  said  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  "  how  about  the  commissioner  who  was  to 
be  sent  to  Alaska  to  provide  us  all  with  sealskin  dol- 
mans? It's  getting  pretty  cool;  the  frost  touched  my 
tuberoses  last  night." 

A  passing  procession  attracted  the  Cabinet  to  the 
windows,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. — Actional  Repub- 
lican. 


AN  ENGLISH  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

"  We's  up  at  four  o'clock,  for  yer  must  be  up  be-times; 
the  young  poultry  are  soft,  and  can't  bide  long  whiles 
without  food.  At  quarter  to  four  I  steps  out  of  my  bed 
just  sharp  like,  and  sings  out  to  the  girls,  and  they  slips 
forth  from  bed  as  quick  as  ever  they  may,  and  we  jumps 
on  with  our  clothes  and  minds  our  beasts,  whatever  it 
may  be  that  God  has  given  us  to  lock  after.  And  then  at 
seven  o'clock  Bilston  and  all  of  us  have  breakfast.  We 
has  home-made  bread,  and  there's  bread  and  milk  for  the 
gals;  and  we  always  has  a  slip  of  bacon  on  Sundays. 
After  we  have  had  breakfast,"  continued  Mrs.  Bilston, 
"  master  he  bids  they  settle  theyselves,  and  we  all  sits  this 
wise — Polly  there,  and  Tom  yonder,  and  Bilston  in  his 
armchair,"  and  the  good-woman  enumerated  and  showed 
me  exactly  where  each  member  of  her  family  sat.  "  Then 
the  master  he  calls  for  the  family  Bible,  as  belonged  to 
his  grandmother,  in  which  is  written  how  his  father's 
sister  died  of  the  measles  when  she  was  four  years  old; 
and  he  begins  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  works 
right  on  forward  like  till  the  book  is  ended,  and  then  he 
starts  and  begins  again.  He  always  reads  one  chapter, 
and  never  no  more  and  never  no  less;  and  when  anything 
as  he  thinks  applies  like  he  says  to  one  of  them,  '  Now, 
you  take  and  mind  that,  my  lad,'  or  '  my  wench,'  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  then  when  he  has  said  a  few  words  of 
learning  and  minding  we  gets  up,  and  each  of  us  goes  off 
to  his  or  her  business. 

"  I  churns  regular  three  times  a  week,  and  the  girls  they 
get  off  to  making  the  beds  or  scrubbing,  or  may  be  to  the 
calves  or  to  the  poultry.  There's  always  work  for  the 
willing.  Then  by  twelve  o'clock  we're  all  in  again ;  and  after 
the  gals  and  the  boys  has  a-made  theyselves  tidy — for  I 
can't  do  with  no  dirt  about  their  hands  and  faces  at  meal 
while  we  sit  down;  and  we  has  most  times  broth, and  rice 
or  sagy  pudding,  and  winter  times  an  apple  tart,  or,  for  a 
treat  like,  a  jam  roll ;  and  then  there's  a  glass  of  cider  for 
Bilston  and  the  men,  and  there's  milk  for  the  gals.  And 
after  we've  a-done — that's  saying,  when  all's  have  eaten 
up  clean  and  neat  whatever  father  or  myself  have  a-given 
them — we  goes  out,  all  but  Polly,  who  clears  away,  and 
washes  up  and  puts  back  all  the  pewter;  and  then  we 
minds  the  beasts  again  till  four  o'clock,  when  we  comes  in 
and  has  tea,  which  I  keeps  in  a  tea  caddy  as  my  mother 
a-gave  me  when  I  married,  and  which  I  always  keeps 
locked — for  I  won't  have  no  trifling  with  the  tea;  and 
after  tea  we  drives  in  the  poultry  to  roost,  and  we  stalls 
the  calves  and  such  like  '  nesh '  beasts  for  the  night. 
And  after  that  the  gals  come,  and  they  out  with  their 
needle  and  thread;  and  to  make  the  work  go  merry  we 
sings  such  songs  as  I  used  to  learn  by  times  when  I  was  a 
chit,  such  as  '  Cherry  Ripe,'  '  Little  Boy  Blue,'  and 
'Sally  in  our  Alley,' and  all  the  while  we  darn  father's 
stockings  or  make  the  boys  new  shirts,  or  may  be  the 
gals  make  their  own  gowns — but  I  won't  have  no  furbe- 
lows nor  bunching  about  behind  nor  before,  as  such-like 
folly  only  hinders  their  gait  and  makes  them  vain  with 
frippery.  Then  there's  often  the  sheets  to  mend  or  the 
underlinen  to  put  to  rights.  And  I  always  keep  they 
sweet  with  lavendy,  as  does  a  body  good  to  smell,  and 
seems  well  and  pleasant-like  for  any  one  in  bed.  And 
at  nine  o'clock  we  all  get  to  bed,  and  I  goes  round 
rooms  at  the  half  hour,  for  I  won't  stand  no  candles  burn- 
ing after  such  whiles,  for  it  be  a  danger  to  the  house  and 
a  folly  to  themselves." — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


fatiilor  ( to  his  wife,  who  has  hung  the  water-pail  on  the 
gas-jet).  Bridget,  me  darlin',  did  Mr.  Levystrauss  tell 
ye  to  put  this  pail  on  the  gas? 

Bridget.  No  Pat;  but  he  was  afther  sayin'  that  the 
gas  was  leakin',  shure! — Washington  Hatchet. 


When  Bass  was  censured  for  jilting  one  girl  in  favor  of 
another,  he  said  he  had  always  supposed  that  a  change 
of  heart  was  something  to  congratulate  a  person  upon 
rather  than  to  blame  him  for. — Boston  Transcript. 


JOHN  COPPERTUG'S  FALL. 


"  Please,  sir,  has  my  father  been  here  yet?  " 

It  was  a  timid,  shrinking  child  who  uttered  these  words. 
Her  golden  head  was  barely  level  with  the  polished  top 
of  the  bar,  and  as  she  stood  there,  the  loungers  in  the 
gorgeous  saloon  cast  glances  of  wonder  at  her.  She 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in  that  glittering  palace  of 
strong  drink.  The  bar-tender,  glancing  at  the  sunny 
face  and  beseeching  blue  eyes,  said,  in  tones  of  un- 
wonted tenderness : 

"  N-a-a-aw." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  child,  a  delicate  flush  mantling 
her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  "  my  mother  says  will  you  please 
fill  her  growler  for  her,  and  father  will  pay  you  when  he 
comes  up-town?  " 

John  Coppertug  was  a  man  of  kindly,  genial  dispo- 
sition, except  when  deprived  of  his  needed  quantity  of 
strong  drink.  When  in  his  cups,  no  kinder  father  or 
more  indulgent  husband  could  be  found.  Then  it  was 
that  he  brought  home  toys  for  his  children,  took  his  wife 
to  the  theater,  and  made  glad  the  hearts  of  all  about  him. 
It  was  only  when  he  yielded  to  his  evil  cravings  and 
tampered  with  the  pernicious  ice-water  that  the  dark  side 
of  his  character  appeared.  Then  he  would  go  home  sul- 
len and  cross,  ready  to  find  fault  with  his  wife,  scold  his 
children,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  family  circle.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  his  wife 
would  utter  a  wailing  cry  against  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
Board,  and  bitterly  deplore  the  existence  of  street  drink- 
ing fountains. 

And  on  the  evening  of  which  we  write  John  Copper- 
tug  was  making  his  way  up-town  with  bowed  head  and 
scowling  visage.  He  did  not  stop  at  the  corner-saloon 
for  his  customary  evening  "  nip,"  but  bent  his  steps  di- 
rectly toward  the  little  home  in  which  his  wife  and 
children  awaited  him. 

The  curtains  were  drawn  in  the  cozy  parlor,  and  the 
lamp  on  the  center-table  shone  softly  on  the  face  of  the 
mother,  plying  her  needle  and  listening  anxiously  for  her 
husband's  footfalls.  The  cheery  light  fell,  also,  on  the 
happy  faces  of  the  children,  at  play  ,  on  the  floor.  It 
gleamed  on  the  polished  sides  of  the  tin  growler  which 
stood,  half  emptied,  on  the  table. 

Mary  Coppertug  was  at  work  on  a  pillow-case,  and  as 
she  sewed  she  wondered  whether  her  husband  would 
come  home  sober  or  not.  Would  he  roll  merrily  in  with 
unsteady  step  and  a  breath  as  fragrant  as  a  zephyr  from 
the  far-off  Spice  Islands?  Would  the  theater  tickets 
gleam  on  her  from  his  vest-pocket?  Would  his  face  have 
a  spring-bonnet  leer? 

"  Papa's  coming  !  "  cried  the  golden-haired  child  from 
her  place  by  the  window. 

"  Coming !"  echoed  the  wife,  dropping  her  work  and 
leaping  to  her  feet.  "  Look,  child,  and  tell  me  if  he  is 
full." 

"  No,"  said  the  little  girl,  sadly. 

"  No,"  repeated  Mary  Coppertug,  the  bright  vision 
fading  from  her  mind;  "then  may  heaven  protect  us! 
There  will  be  no  treat  for  us  to-night.  He  has  been  at 
the  water-faucet  again.  Run  and  hide,  children,  for  your 
father  is  not  himself  to-night." 

When  John  Coppertug  entered  the  room  he  found  his 
faithful  wife  seated,  needle  in  hand,  by  the  little  center- 
table.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  tin  pail,  which,  in  her 
anxiety,  she  had  forgotten  to  conceal.  His  brow  dark- 
ened. 

"  What  is  that? "  he  demanded. 

"It  is  the  growler,"  she  replied,  firmly  and  sadly.  "  I 
have  been  working  it  for  myself  and  our  little  ones.  O 
John,  the  time  was  when  you  used  to  share  our  simple 
pleasures.    Why  not  now,  as  in  the  happy  days  gone  by  ? " 

Her  husband  seized  the  pail,  and  emptiea  its  contents 
out  of  the  window. 

"There!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  done  with  growlers 
forever.  Come  here,  and  I'll  tell. you  what  I'm  going  to 
do." 

She  came  nearer,  with  a  strange  look  of  horror  on  her 
face.  He  bent  his  head,  and  whispered  something  in  her 
ear.  Then  he  went  out  into  the  still,  cold  night,  and  left 
her  standing  by  the  table,  with  lips  compressed,  and  wild, 
staring  eyes,  from  which  no  tears  would  flow. 

An  hour  later  Mary  Coppertug  entered  her  father's 
house,  leading  her  three  children  by  the  hand. 

"  I  have  come  home  to  you  at  last,  mother,"  she  said, 
wearily,  as  she  sank  into  a  chair;  "I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  John  and  I  have  been  growing  apart  from  one 
another  for  a  long  time,  but  I  never  thought  it  would 
come  to  this.  To-night  he  told  me  that  he  had  resolved 
to — to  "    "What?"  demanded  her  mother. 

"  To  vote  for  St.  John."— Puck. 


According  to  Puck,  there  was  a  grand  outburst  of  joy 
in  a  little  Western  city  the  other  day.  All  the  stores  were 
closed  at  noon,  and  a  salute  of  twenty  guns  were  fired  at 
the  City  Hall.  The  schools  were  closed  all  day  long, 
and  the  boys  were  given  the  freedom  of  the  neighboring 
orchards.  Brass  bands  played  their  sweetest  airs,  and 
flags  were  displayed  on  the  public  buildings  as  well  as 
from  the  windows  of  private  residences.  Everything 
tended  to  make  the  rich  colors  of  autumn  even  richer, 
and  rapture  simply  ran  a  wild,  untamed  riot.  And  this 
was  not  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Blaine  on  the 
stump;  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  "Judith  Shake- 
speare "  has  at  last  ended  in  f far  per' s  Magazine.  But 
while  the  people  were  roaring  themselves  hoarse,  one 
feeble  old  man  tottered  out  on  his  crutch,  and  remarked : 
"Well,  if  '  ludith  Shakespeare'  has  stopped,  you  must 
remember  that  '  Nature's  Serial  Story  '  is  still  in  full  blast, 
and  Howells  has  revived  '  Bartley  Hubbard  '  in  the  Cen- 
tury." 

"  That's  a  handsome  suit  you  have  on,  Gus,"  remarked 
( rilhooly,  admiring  the  new  winter  suit  of  his  friend. 
"  Yes,  it  is  a  right  nobby  suit." 
"  How  much  does  it  cost?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I've  not  been  sued  for  it  yet." — Texas 
Siftings. 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  DEFEAT. 

The  grand  mistake  of  the  Republicans  in  the  presiden- 
tial canvass  was  the  attitude  taken  toward  the  Indepen- 
dents. As  long  ago  as  July,  when  the  fight  was  being 
shaped,  we  gave  the  party  counsel  in  this  regard,  which, 
had  it  been  followed,  would  have  averted  the  humiliation 
that  has  come  to  it.    We  said : 

The  bolting  Republicans  of  the  East  have  been  strengthened 
and  dignified  by  the  foolish  sort  of  rcvilings  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  These  gentlemen,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  do 
not  like  Mr.  Blaine,  and  frankly  declare  that  they  will  do  what 
they  can  to  prevent  his  election  to  the  presidency.  They  hold 
that,  as  Republicans,  thev  have  the  right  to  bolt  any  nomination 
which  they  deem  unfit.  In  response,  they  are  told  that  they  are 
"mugwumps,"  "dudes,"  " Anglomaniacs,"  "Pecksniffs,"  and 
what  not.  They  are  even  accused  of  the  crime  of  agreeing  with 
the  political  economists  who  argue  that  free  trade  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  material  interests  of  a  country  than  protection— 
the  logical  implication  being,  of  course,  that  they  have  been 
bought  with  British  gold.  All  these  injurious  epithets,  and  the 
accusation  of  corrupt  motives,  are  flung  at  the  heads  of  such  men 
as  George  William  Curtis,  the  accomplished  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  who  has  grown  pray  in  giving  the  service  of  his  brains 
to  the  Republican  party  and  the  enlightenment  of  its  press;  E. 
L.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  Xation,  which  for  many  years  has 
done  much  of  the  political  thinking  for  the  educated  men  of  the 
party;  and  Carl  Schurz,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
most  distinguished  German-American  in  the  country.  The 
newspapers  which  are  angrily  and  defiantly  told  to  leave  the 
partv— to  leave  it  forever,  for  the  party's  good— are  (beside  the 
weeklies  edited  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Godkinl  the  New  York 
Times,  incomparably  the  ablest  Republican  daily  in  the  metrop- 
olis; the  Evening  Post,  of  the  same  city,  a  journal  of  high  char- 
acter, which  has  for  its  readers  the  solidest  part  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  printed— it  being,  in  fact,  the  daily  edition  of  the 
Ara/ifii:  the  Springfield  Republican,  than  which  there  is  not  a 
more  intelligent,  pure  and  earnest  journal  in  the  country;  and 
other  newspapers  of  the  same  stamp,  though  of  less  prominence. 

This  is  a  serious  bolt.  The  Republican  who  persuades  him- 
self that  it  is  not  closes  his  eyes  to  a  grave  fact.  The  journals 
engaged  in  the  revolt  wield  a  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  a 
large  and  very  respectable  class  of  Republicans.  The  most  effect- 
ive way  to  convince  these  journals  and  their  readers  of  the 
error  of  their  course  is  certainly  not  to  call  them  names  and  make 
faces  at  them. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  that  the  Republican  party  did  well  in 
nominating  Mr.  Blaine.  YVe  regard  him  as  by  all  odds  the  ablest 
public  man  in  the  organization,  and  one  who  as  President  would 
give  the  country  a  clean  and  dignified  administration.  Neverthe- 
less, we  concede  the  right  of  any  man  to  think  differently,  and  we 
are  not  disposed  to  deem  him  a  brainless  ass  or  a  purchased  rascal 
for  presuming  to  do  so.  We  shall  endeavor,  in  the  breadth  of 
our  charity,  not  to  suspect  him  of  being  a  "mugwump,"  a 
"  dude,"  or  an  "Anglomaniac."  .  .  .  Whatever  the  motives 
or  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Independents,  we  say  again  that  the 
bolt  is  serious.  We  do  not  think  it  will  defeat  Mr.  Blaine. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  well  to  save  all  the  Republican  votes 
possible.  Even  those  of  "dudes,"  "mugwumps,"  "Angloma- 
niacs" and  rascal  free-traders  arc  worth  having,  and  the  party 
press  should  recognize  the  fact  for  the  party's  good. 

The  outcome  of  the  election  has  justified  us  in  what 
we  said  st  soon  after  Mr.  Blaine's  nomination.  From 
the  start,  the  course  of  the  party's  press  and  the  tone 
of  the  stump  speakers  coarsened  and  vulgarized  the 
Republican  cause.  The  effort  was  not  to  keep  with  us 
the  intelligence,  character  and  patriotism  of  the  country, 
but  to  attract  the  Democratic  Irish  and  riff-raff  by  violent 
spouting  against  England,  with  which  decent  and  sensible 
Americans  have  no  quarrel.  The  party  went  in  for  a 
"  hurrah  "  campaign.  Nobody  was  to  be  given  time  to 
think,  and  every  voice  that  was  not  shouting  in  tune  was 
to  be  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  abuse. 

All  this  has  been  offensive  to  the  better  classes  of 
people,  who  for  the  most  part  have  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  Republican  party.  Instead  of  being  carried 
along  with  the  rush,  men  who  have  brains  enough  not  to 
consider  a  brass  band  an  argument  have  been  disgusted. 
That  fish-horn  of  the  press,  the  New  York  Tribune,  was 
permitted  to  represent  itself  as  Mr.  Blaine's  trumpet. 
The  tone  of  the  Republican  party  was  lowered,  and  the 
Democratic  party  made  respectable  by  contrast. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  lesson  of  this  mortifying  experience 
will  not  be  lost.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Inde- 
pendents are  too  powerful  to  be  hooted  down.  It  has 
been  shown  that  when  the  Republican  party  seeks  to 
win  by  truckling  for  the  votes  of  the  worst  elements  of 
the  Democratic  party  it  engages  in  work  as  disastrous  as 
discreditable.  If  the  party  has  any  of  its  old-time  wis- 
dom left  it  will  set  about  mending  its  manners,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  peace  with  the  Independents.  Whether 
their  withdrawal  is  to  be  temporary  or  permanent  depends 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  party. 


JENKINS. 

The  announcement  made  by  The  San  Franciscan  that 
it  would  no  longer  publish  society  news,  has  moved  a  sur- 
prising number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  send  com- 
mendatory letters  to  the  editor.  Two  only  of  the  dozens 
received  we  publish,  as  they  express  well  the  sentiment 
of  all.  Many  of  our  correspondents,  however,  have  evi- 
dently mistaken  the  motive  which  determined  us  to  dis- 
continue reports  of  the  doings  of  our  society  people.  We 
took  the  step  because  we  believe  that  such  reporting, 
however  respectful,  gives  blackguard  newspapers  an  ex- 
cuse for  intruding  upon  privacy,  and  encourages  them  in 
pandering  to  a  prevalent  taste  for  slanderous  gossip.  We 
do  not  share  the  belief  of  a  number  of  those  who  have 
addressed  us  by  letter  that  the  fashionable  society  of 
San  Francisco  is  inferior,  mentally,  morally  and  in  breed- 
ing, to  the  fashionable  society  elsewhere.  Of  course  we 
have  our  snobs,  our  vulgar  rich — but  so  have  they  every- 
where. Fashionable  society  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  composed  principally  of  people  who  have  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Without  plenty  of  it,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  such  society  to  exist.  One  who  is  poor  cannot 
dwell  in  a  fine  house,  give  parties,  dress  well,  and  lead  a 
(jay  and  luxurious  life  generally.  These  things  are  for  the 
rich,  and  the  sneer  which  is  so  commonly  upon  the  lips 
of  those  who  object  to  the  social  display  of  the  wealthy  is 
the  sneer  of  envy — which  is  itself  fully  as  vulgar  as  osten- 
tation. It  is  true  that  our  aristocracy  is  an  aristocracy  of 
money ;  but  we  are  not  peculiar  in  this  respect.  Aristoc- 
racy everywhere  has  the  same  foundation.  The  nobility 
of  England,  which  the  social  world  of  America  worships, 
is  little  more  than  a  guild  of  very  rich  people.  There  are 
men  and  women  of  distinguished  ability  and  virtue  in 
this  guild,  of  course — a  few  who  put  to  good  use  the  leisure 
that  abundant  means  confers. 

The  wit  that  ridicules  the  pretension  of  wealth  to 
social  importance  is  common  and  cheap.  Poverty  may  be 
a  passport  to  heaven,  but  here  below  those  who  have  it 
are  not  envied  its  possession.  Nobody  who  has  it  wants 
to  retain  it,  and  nobody  who  has  it  not  is  anxious  to 
achieve  it.  Poverty  is  an  uncomfortable,  debasing  thing. 
Christian  graces  may  grow  out  of  it,  but  nothing  else 
worth  having  is  to  be  had  frpm  it.  It  is  the  chief  breeder 
of  everything  that  is  unlovely  in  life.  Money  is  social 
sunshine.  Money  to  spare  gives  us  about  all  that  beauti- 
fies existence.  The  arts  sprout  from  pots  of  surplus  cash. 
Having  in  mind  all  the  exceptions,  it  is  still  our  opinion 
that  the  rich  are  the  most  civilized,  the  most  refined,  the 
most  agreeable  portion  of  mankind.  That  they  should 
desire  to  amuse  themselves  is  natural,  and  that  those  who 
are  not  lucky  enough  to  be  of  them  should  be  envious  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 

When  our  rich  people  become  a  little  more  intelligent, 
when  their  taste  has  a  more  delicate  edge  upon  it,  they 
will  refuse  Jenkins  admission  to  their  dinners  and  balls. 
Usually  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  hired  flatterer,  and  his 
existence  is  offensive  to  people  who  have  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  proprieties.  He  is  an  intruder,  and  his 
business  is  to  tattle  of  matters  which  are  vulgarized  by 
being  made  public.  When  society  puts  its  foot  upon 
Jenkins,  it  will  elevate  itself.  Yulgarity  only  has  a  liking 
for  the  advertisement  Jenkins  is  able  to  give.  The  best 
society  does  not  get  into  print. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  KHARTOUM. 

The  British  expedition  to  Khartoum  is  creeping  slowly 
up  the  Nile,  and  is  expected  to  reach  the  place  by  the 
beginning  of  December.  So  far  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  enemy  at  all  has  been  encountered.  Neither  the 
Mahdi  nor  his  lieutenant,  Osman  Digma,  has  appeared 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Khartoum;  and  from  Gordon's 
lately  received  dispatches  it  would  appear  that  the  be- 
siegers consist  altogether  of  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  The  rambling  messages  of  the  military 
crank  who  has  got  into  Khartoum,  for  no  conceivable  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  and  stays  there  until  an  English  army 
shall  follow  him  up  to  bring  him  out  again,  would  form  a 
good  chapter  in  a  revised  edition  of  Don  Quixote.  The 
effect  is  made  more  comic  by  the  mock  heroics  of  the 
London  Times,  which  declares  in  thunderous  tones  that 
no  Englishman  can  read  the  story  of  the  tiege  of  Khar- 
toum without  a  thrill  of  pride.  Considering  that  the  gar- 
rison consists  of  fully  ten  thousand  disciplined  and  well- 
armed  troops,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  that  the  task  before  them  is  to  hold  a 
first-class  military  fortress  against  a  few  thousand  Arabs, 
armed  with  matchlocks  and  spears,  it  is  evident  that  the 
average  Englishman  must  be  ready  to  "  thrill  with  pride  " 
for  slight  provocation  in  thejway  of  martial  glory.  The 


feat  of  running  armored  steamers  up  and  down  a  wide 
river,  shelling  native  villages  whose  inhabitants  have  no 
means  of  getting  at  the  assailants,  does  not  seem  to  re- 
quire a  high  order  of  military  capacity.  That,  and  sur- 
rounding the  fortification  with  a  triple  row  of  mines  to 
keep  off  the  terrible  villagers,  are  the  only  achievements 
which  the  gallant  Gordon  has  to  relate  to  the  admiring 
public  outside.  Once,  indeed,  his  lieutenant,  Colonel 
Stewart,  is  said  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  Having 
found  the  men  apparently  absent  from  some  native  huts, 
he  boldly  landed  with  two  hundred  troops,  and  proceeded 
to  burn  them  up.  The  operation  would  have  been  a  brill- 
iant success  but  for  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  eight 
savage  spearmen,  who  chased  the  valiant  two  hundred  in 
hot  haste  to  their  boats,  and  killed  several  of  the  officers, 
who  were  not  as  nimble  as  the  rest  in  the  use  of  their 
heels.  Colonel  Stewart  came  near  meeting  the  same  fate, 
but  by  dexterous  strategy  succeeded  in  getting  off  with  a 
whole  skin  from  the  bloodthirsty  eight.  The  subsequent 
fate  of  that  valiant  officer  is  not  told  by  Gordon,  but  has 
been  since  ascertained.  Gordon  briefly  announced  in  a 
telegram  that  he  was  sending  Stewart  with  armed  steamers 
to  burn  the  town  of  Berber,  he  to  return  in  a  few  days. 
It  seems  that  the  vessel  which  bore  Stewart  on  this  errand 
of  peace  unluckily  rvn  ashore,  and  as  the  English  press 
pathetically  tells  the  tale,  the  brave  officer  and  his  com- 
rades were  "  basely  murdered"  by  the  barbarous  natives 
of  a  neighboring  village.  This  awful  end  to  six  months' 
heroic  keeping  under  cover  has  reduced  the  "thrill  of 
pride  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  British  public.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet,  and  it  is  still  hoped  that  with  the  advance  of 
Wolseley's  ten  thousand  troops  the  gallant  Gordon  may 
yet  be  saved  from  the  spears  of  the  villagers  around  Khar- 
toum, unless  he,  too,  should  for  once  forget  that  discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  risk  his  own  person  outside 
the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  fortress. 


THE  GREATEST  PIONEER  EDITOR. 

Samuel  Seabough,  who  died  the  other  day,  was  a 
"  pioneer  editor,"  but,  unlike  most  pioneer  editors,  he  was 
a  man  of  ability.  Although  he  was  given  to  drink,  that 
failing  was  not  his  main  claim  to  recognition  as  a  man  of 
talent.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Californian  "  war  editors  " 
who  outlasted  the  war.  Almost  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  doing  good,  fresh  editorial  writing.  While 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  were  writing  on  the  press  of  the 
coast  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  have  died  of  whisky,  gone 
to  the  poorhouse,  been  shoved  aside  and  into  obscurity 
by  younger  and  cleverer  men,  or  are  holding  petty 
public  offices  on  the  tenure  of  charity,  Sam  Seabough 
stuck  to  his  business  and  held  his  own.  He  was  not  a 
little  man,  given  to  glorying  in  the  memories  of  the  past> 
when  the  puddle  was  small  and  ordinary  toads  seemed 
enormous.  He  happened  to  have  brains,  and  while  other 
pioneer  and  war  editors  sought  the  greatness  whiclA'illage 
editorship  gives,  or  strutted  about,  the  seedy  heroes  of 
bar-rooms  of  towns  that  had  outgrown  them,  Seabough 
grew  with  the  years  and  earned  his  bread  honorably,  like 
a  self-respecting  gentleman.  He  was  esteemed  by  those 
who  followed  the  writing  trade  in  California,  and  every 
newspaper  that  comes  in  from  the  interior  has  words  of 
praise  and  sorrow  for  the  dead  journalist.  Those  who 
are  not  of  the  trade  cannot  understand  how  great  was 
Seabough 's  distinction.  To  have  been  a  leading  journalist 
in  California  in  1854,  and  to  be  still  at  the  top  in  1884, 
means  wonders  in  the  way  of  capacity  and  industry. 
Seabough  always  held  his  place  in  the  front  row.  Not 
one  of  his  early  competitors  managed  tb  keep  within 
miles  of  him.  Mention  has  been  made  of  his  personal 
habits.  At  intervals  he  drank  a  good  deal.  So  far  as  we 
know  that  was  his  one  weakness.  It  pained  his  friends 
and  rejoiced  his  enemies,  but  it  never  weakened  the 
sturdy  manliness  of  character  which  made  enemies  and 
friends  alike  respect  him.  Greater  men  than  he  have  had 
the  same  failing. 

Nineteen  of  every  twenty  of  the  men  who  are  writing 
for  the  press  of  the  state  might  die,  and  the  public  loss 
would  be  nothing ;  but  Seabough's  death  is  a  real  loss. 
There  are  few  newspaper  men  so  well-informed,  so 
earnest  and  honest  of  purpose,  or  able  to  write  so  well  as 
he.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  personally  and  profes- 
sionally, feel  most  sorrow  at  his  taking  off. 


The  Independent  movement  in  San  Francisco  has  not 
been  so  successful  as  we  wished  it  would  be,  but  the 
power  of  Boss  Buckley  is  smashed.  It  would  have  pleased 
us  had  Boss  Higgins  been  carried  down  in  ruin  with  him, 
but  to  dispose  of  one  of  these  despots  is  no  small  triumph. 
Buckley  cannot  feed  his  army,  now  that  his  hold  upon 
the  city  offices  is  broken,  and  his  day  is  over. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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AN  UNPLEASANT  OUTLOOK. 

There  is  not  a  sensible  man  in  the  Union  who  is  not 
glad  that  the  presidential  "  campaign  "  is  over,  and  that 
the  country  can  now  become  sane  again.  It  has  been  a 
painful,  a  humiliating  and  disgusting  exhibition,  which 
may  well  shake  the  faith  of  the  thoughtful  in  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves.  The  "masses" 
have  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  press  has  truckled  to 
the  masses,  the  politicians  have  spouted  to  the  masses, 
Mr.  Blaine  went  about  haranguing  the  masses,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland,  toward  the  end  of  the  scramble,  left  his  de- 
cent retirement  and  imitated  the  bad  example  set  him  by 
Mr.  Blaine.  The  masses  tricked  themselves  out  in  ridic- 
ulous uniforms,  paid  for  by  candidates,  and  marched  in 
great  torch-bearing  armies,  cheering  themselves  hoarse 
about  nothing  in  particular.  The  contending  parties 
strove  to  see  which  could  make  the  most  noise.  Such 
questions  of  governmental  policy  as  were  in  issue  were 
discussed  with  kerosene  lamps,  bass  drums,  cornets  and 
yells.  Reason  took  a  holiday  during  the  campaign.  The 
appeal,  on  both  sides,  was  not  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  country,  but  to  the  masses — to  muscle,  and  not  to 
brains;  to  ignorance,  prejudice  and  blind  party  spirit,  and 
not  to  the  sort  of  patriotism  that  is  capable  of  thinking. 
The  press  of  the  country  has  disgraced  itself.  The  news- 
papers of  San  Francisco  are  up  to  the  average  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  Union  in  ability  and  character, 
yet  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  but  divorced  itself 
from  good  sense  and  conscience.  They  have  poured  out 
steady  streams  of  falsehood,  and  gauged  their  arguments 
to  the  mental  capacity  of  fools  made  mad  by  partisanship 
—the  low  and  mean  partisanship  that  holds  a  falsehood 
told  in  its  cause  not  only  justifiable  but  praiseworthy. 
The  press  has  groveled  to  the  mob.  It  has  addressed 
itself  to  those  whom  it  assumed  to  be  devoid  of  knowl- 
edge upon  the  questions  upon  which  the  parties  are  at 
war.  It  has  by  its  course  convinced  the  discerning  that 
it  believes  men  of  understanding  to  be  an  insignificant 
minority  of  the  voting  force.  It  has  spoken  to  the  aver- 
age voter  as  if  it  believed  him  to  be  a  creature  brutally 
ignorant,  and  influenced  only  by  passion. 

If  the  press  has  measured  the  average  voter  correctly, 
what  are  we  to  hope  for  the  future  of  the  republic?  And 
who  will  say  with  confidence  that  the  press  is  mistaken 
in  its  measurement  of  the  average  voter?  The  men 
who  publish  the  newspapers  make  a  business  of  studying 
the  public,  in  order  to  give  it  the  sort  of  mental  food  it 
likes  best.  These  men  are,  therefore,  experts.  Their 
testimony  is  distressing.'  The  tone  of  the  press  has  been 
vile.  It  has  been  stupid,  abusive,  venal.  Does  it  cor- 
rectly mirror  the  mob?  We  hope  not,  but  we  fear.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  citizens  who  cover  themselves 
with  uniforms  and  carry  torches  by  way  of  expressing  their 
political  opinions,  vastly  outnumber  those  who  are  above 
such  nonsense.  They  have  for  months  past  filled  the  air 
with  the  smoke  of  their  torches,  and  deafened  us  with 
their  screams.   They  have  settled  things  with  three  cheers. 

Since  these  are  the  men  whose  votes  govern  the  course 
of  the  republic,  what  is  to  be  expected? 


A  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN. 

Admiral  Hewett,  whose  action  at  Suakim  a  few  months 
ago  in  offering  a  reward  for  the  murder  of  Osman  Digma, 
the  Arab  chief  in  command  of  the  enemy  there,  attracted 
so  much  comment,  has  lately  been  distinguishing  himself 
again.  The  gallant  Admiral  has  evidently  as  lofty  a 
contempt  for  the  usages  of  polite  society  as  for  those  of 
civilized  war.  It  appears  that  he  had  proceeded  with 
his  squadron  from  the  Red  sea  to  Mauritius,  where  the 
Governor,  Sir  John  Pope  Henessy,  courteously  offered 
him  his  hospilalities.  Among  these  was  a  public  banquet, 
to  which  the  principal  men  of  the  island  were  invited  to 
meet  the  distinguished  stranger.  Mauritius,  like  other 
countries,  has  its  own  local  politics,  and  just  now  Gover- 
nor Henessy  is  in  high  popularity  on  account  of  having 
obtained  local  self-government  for  the  island,  which 
until  lately  was  governed  as  a  British  crown  colony  by 
officials  appointed  in  England.  The  after-dinner  speeches 
were  in  consequence  somewhat  effusive  in  compliments 
to  the  host.  The  gallant  Admiral  evidently  felt  himself 
slighted  by  the  attention  shown  to  any  one  else  in  the 
company,  and  scorned  to  restrain  his  feelings.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  rose  to  propose 
the  health  of  the  host  and  hostess,  and  described  the  latter 
as  the  best  Governor  the  island  ever  had,  and  the  only 
one  who  had  rendered  true  justice  to  the  Mauritians. 
The  doughty  Admiral  with  charming  frankness  at  once 
contradicted  the  statement,  saying:  "No,  he  is  not  the 
best  Governor  that  has  been  had  here.    I  am  an  English 


Admiral,  and  I  oppose  such  comparisons.  Others  have 
been  equally  just  to  the  Creoles."  The  Admiral's  health 
had  just  been  proposed  and  responded  to  by  himself,  and 
of  course  there  was  no  ignoring  his  polite  reference  to  the 
host.  The  health  of  the  latter  and  his  lady  was  hurriedly 
drunk,  and  the  ladies  at  once  retired  to  discuss,  no  doubt, 
the  prerogatives  and  polish  of  a  British  Admiral.  The 
unabashed  hero  of  the  quarter-deck  at  once  accosted  the 
proposer  of  the  obnoxious  toast  with  the  inquiry,  "  How 
dare  you  use  such  language  before  me?"  The  dry 
answer  was  returned  that  the  speaker  knew  the  history  of 
of  the  country  better  than  even  a  British  Admiral,  and 
what  he  had  just  said  was  the  simple  truth,  checked 
any  further  questions  from  the  gallant  commander,  who 
was  left  to  ponder  in  silence  on  the  difference  between 
a  quarter-deck  and  a  drawing-room;  while  the  other 
guests  were  engaged  in  discussing  the  point  whether  a 
British  officer  need  also  be  regarded  as  a  gentleman, 
in  virtue  of  an  Admiral's  commission. 


The  inquiry  may  be  ill-timed,  and  productive  of  pain- 
ful feelings,  but  still  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
ask  where  the  multitudes  of  Irish  Democrats  who  were 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  kept  themselves  on  election 
day.  From  early  summer  up  to  the  night  of  November 
3d  the  Republicans  industriously  and  heroically  twisted 
the  British  lion's  tail  for  the  gratification  of  that  numer- 
ous and  influential  class  of  American  citizens  who  carry 
the  hod  and  ply  the  shovel.  Pat  has  approved  of  the 
tail-twisting,  and  has  cheered  the  same  with  enthusiasm  ; 
but  for  all  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  vote 
against  the  Democratic  party  when  it  came  to  the  pinch. 
The  lesson  of  Tuesday's  returns  is  not  likely  to  be  lost 
upon  those  Republican  writers  and  speech-makers  who 
made  themselves  and  their  party  ridiculous  by  their 
turious  mock  assaults  upon  perfidious  Albion.  Hatred 
of  England  is  by  no  means  a  general  feeling  in  this  coun- 
try. Only  the  Irish  entertain  it,  and  the  attempt  to  make 
the  Republican  party  the  Irish  party  has  not  met  with 
that  degree  of  success  that  should  encourage  further 
efforts  in  the  same  direction. 


The  "  workingman  "  has  now,  no  doubt,  an  unpleas- 
ant sense  of  decreased  importance.  Up  to  Tuesday  last 
he  had  for  several  months  been  standing  upon  a  pedestal, 
sniffing  the  agreeable  odor  of  the  smoke  of  flattery  which 
was  sent  up  to  him  by  the  demagogues  who  swung  cen- 
sers before  him  and  begged  him  for  his  vote.  His  vote 
has  been  cast,  and  the  demagogues  have  no  present  use 
for  him.  When  the  time  approaches  for  him  to  vote 
again,  the  workingman  will  once  more  be  lifted  to  his 
pedestal,  and  the  press  and  politicians  will  grovel  before 
him  as  before.  In  the  meantime  the  workingman  will 
have  to  work  pretty  hard  for  a  living,  and  the  well-dressed 
gentlemen  who  from  June  till  the  4th  instant  paid  for 
his  beer  and  were  delighted  to  shake  hands  with  him,  will 
close  their  purses,  draw  on  their  gloves,  and  scarcely  nod 
to  him  in  public.  The  workingman  will  growl  about  the 
ingratitude  of  politicians,  and  eat  his  bread  in  bitterness 
of  spirit,  but  his  vanity  is  always  ready  to  be  tickled,  and 
he  will  be  only  too  happy  to  be  humbugged  again.  It  is 
not  in  him  to  resist  flattery  and  free  beer. 


The  election  of  C.  C.  O'Donnell  to  the  coronership  is 
a  disgraceful  piece  of  business.  It  is  a  poor  joke,  and 
one  for  which  the  city  will  no  doubt  suffer.  O'Donnell 
will  not  be  changed  by  having  official  station  conferred 
upon  him.  He  is  a  coarse,  low  quack  doctor,  and  a 
curbstone  demagogue.  He  is,  in  fact,  everything  that  a 
physician  and  citizen  should  not  be.  Such  prominence 
as  he  has  achieved  has  been  gained  by  his  defiance  of  the 
ordinary  proprieties  of  life.  He  stands  accused  of  being 
a  professional  abortionist.  A  jury  refused  him  a  verdict 
when  he  sued  for  libel  a  newspaper  which  made  this 
charge.  He  is  an  outcast,  professionally  and  socially. 
The  sort  of  mind  that  can  see  anything  amusing  in  the 
placing  of  a  person  like  O'Donnell  in  office  is  beyond  our 
understanding.  His  election  is  all  the  more  shameful  for 
the  reason  that  in  Dr.  Canney  the  Independents  offered 
a  reputable  and  capable  man  for  the  coronership. 


Mr.  Cleveland  will,  we  believe,  make  a  good  President — 
too  good,  probably,  to  please  his  party.  He  owes  his 
election  to  the  independent  Republicans,  and  he  knows 
it.  He  is  committed  to  civil  service  reform,  and  will  not 
copstrue  that  to  mean  the  ejection  of  every  Republican 
office-holder  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  Democrat. 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  disappoint  his  party,  but  will,  we 
think,  win  the  commendation  of  good  citizens  generally. 
He  is  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  is  a  safe  "sort  of  person. 


On  the  morning  after  the  election  nobody  knew  whethe 
Blaine  or  Cleveland  had  won.  But  in  spite  of  their  ow 
dispatches,  which  left  everything  in  doubt,  the  Chronicle 
heroically  yelled  "  Victory  "  for  Blaine,  and  the  Examiner 
danced  a  typographical  jig  in  celebration  of  the  triumph 
of  Cleveland.  As  no  possible  service  could  be  rendered 
to  either  party  by  this  sort  of  lying — all  the  votes  having 
been  cast — the  moral  sense  of  the  public  was  shocked. 


The  defeat  of  young  Mr.  Hastings,  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, is  creditable  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  district. 
He  made  what  is  known  as  a  "money  fight,"  and  his 
canvass  must  have  cost  him  a  very  large  sum.  Neverthe- 
less, he  has  been  left  away  behind  by  Mr.  Morrow,  a  com- 
paratively poor  man.  Mr.  Hastings's  record  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  rendered  his  candidacy  an 
offensive  absurdity  from  the  beginning. 


Governor  Stoneman  journeyed  all  the  way  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Los  Angeles  to  vote,  but  as  he  had  failed  to 
register  he  could  not  do  so.  The  rainy  season  is  upon 
us,  and  if  the  Governor  has  any  desire  to  keep  himself 
dry,  he  should  hire  a  guardian  with  intelligence  enough 
to  suggest  to  him  to  go  indoors  when  it  rains.  It  is  a 
powerful  intellect  that  is  at  the  head  of  California's  state 
government.   

No  Republican  need  feel  that  the  world  is  coming  to 
an  end  because  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  elected.  The 
chief  result  of  the  success  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
will  be  the  turning  out  of  an  army  of  office-holders.  The 
country  ought  to  be  able  to  bear  with  considerable  equa- 
nimity the  spectacle  of  these  gentlemen  hunting  around 
for  a  chance  to  work  for  a  living. 


The  Prohibitionists  may  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  work.  They  have  polled  a  much  larger  vote  than 
was  generally  expected.  So  much  political  success  ought 
to  encourage  the  eminently  practical  men  engaged  in  the 
cold  water  cause  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  abolition  of  the  fermenting  principle  in 
nature.   

Dr.  O'Donnell  should  now  nominate  himself  for  Gov- 
ernor. By  a  steady  course  of  indecent  conduct  he  would 
commend  himself  to  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  Even  the  presidency  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the 
ambition  of  a  man  possessing  so  much  talent  for  making 
himself  offensive  to  respectable  people. 


Butler's  comb  has  been  well  cropped.  The  vote  cast 
for  him  on  Tuesday  last  was  astonishingly  small.  Every 
socialistic  print  in  the  country  boomed  for  him  with  an 
energy  almost  maniacal,  yet  the  workingmen  ignored 
him.  There  is  no  field  in  this  country  at  present  for  the 
Socialist.   

The  ancient  chivalrous  gentlemen  who  have  subsisted 
upon  free  lunches  and  supported  their  families  upon 
crooked  canes  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  now  take 
a  not  unreasonable  interest  in  looking  up  the  salary  list  of 
the  consular  service. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Republican  victory  in  Cali- 
fornia will  probably  be  the  death  of  the  Examiner,  or  its 
transformation  into  a  newspaper.  Mr.  Hearst  has  no  use 
for  an  organ  now. 

The  "Solid  South"  is  on  top  at  last.  We  do  not 
share  Mr.  Blaine's  opinion  that  it  is  dangerous.  The 
South  is  no  longer  a  very  powerful  section  of  the  country. 

The  parading  and  horn-blowing  that  have  been  going 
on  of  evenings  in  this  city  since  Tuesday  by  excited  par- 
tisans give  one  a  contempt  for  the  human  understanding. 

George  William  Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz  may  not  feel 
that  they  are  very  good  Republicans,  but  at  the  same 
tiirfc  they  are  not  unhappy,  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hearst  will  not  ride  into  the  United  States  Senate 
on  his  anti-monopoly  hobby-horse.  Mr.  Hearst  will  con- 
tinue in  private  life,  which  he  is  well  fitted  to  adorn. 

We  still  have  all  our  original  admiration  for  Blaine, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  confession  is  forced  from  us  that  his 
supply  of  magnetism  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  will  not  be  apt  to 
look  for  any  favors  from  the  Cleveland  administration. 

By  the  way,  what  bearing  has  the  election  of  Cleveland 
upon  the  tariff? 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  RIGHTEOUS  RETRIBUTION'. 


i. 

My  house,  like  that  of  the  American  patriot  immortal- 
ized in  Martin  Chuzzkwit,  is  now  "  beyond  the  setting 
sun  " — that  is  to  say,  in  the  uttermost  regions  of  western 
Manchester;  but  there  was  a  time  wh<?n  it  was  situated 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Cottonopolis,  from  which  I 
fled,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  stated,  with  the  feeling 
that  I  could  not  put  too  great  a  distance  between  myself 
and  it.  My  former  habitation  was  a  semi-detached  villa 
(of  which  I  was  also  the  proud  proprietor)  in  Paradise 
Row.  My  occupation  lay  in  the  town,  but  it  had,  in 
truth,  but  small  charms  for  me.  It  was  there  I  made  the 
wax  from  which  I  derived  the  major  portion  of  my 
income,  but  my  honey — and  I  was  a  very  busy  bee  at 
that  time— was  made  at  home  after  office  hours;  still, 
indeed,  by  the  pen,  but  in  a  very  different  fashion.  My 
soul  was  devoted  to  literature,  and  all  the  time  that  I 
could  spare  from  Messrs.  Bale  &  Crop,  cotton  cornerers, 
was  given  to  composition.  Except  for  the  interval  con- 
sumed in  getting  home,  I  might  indeed  have  been  said  to 
have  stepped  from  my  high  stool  on  to  the  back  of 
Pegasus,  which  took  me  flights  which  lasted  from  seven 
o'clock  to  ten. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  this  expression  is  met- 
aphorical. As  a  man  who  is  still  connected  (at  all  events, 
on  one  side)  with  business  1  should  be  sorry  to  have  it 
supposed  that  I  ever  wrote  poetry.  No ;  it  was  only 
prose,  though  prose  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so)  of  a 
nigh  order.  I  wrote  stories  for  the  magazines,  and  lead- 
ing articles  for  a  local  newspaper  or  two — what,  in  short, 
may  be  fairly  called  imaginative  literature.  I  had  a 
young  wife  and  a  growing  family,  and  the  addition  I  thus 
made  to  my  official  income  was  very  welcome,  yet  not 
more  so  than  the  work  itself.  With  my  quill  pen  in  my 
hand— I  could  never  use  a  steel  one,  such  as  sufficed  me 
in  the  city,  for  these  flights — my  knees  in  their  snug 
haven  under  my  writing  table,  and  a  good  stock  of  ideas 
in  my  head  to  draw  upon,  I  telt  as  happy  as  a  king.  It 
is  a  modest  pleasure,  known  to  few  and  envied  probably 
by  none;  but,  believe  me,  there  is  none  more  satisfying 
or  supreme. 

When  our  little  children  had  been  put  to  bed  my  wife 
used  to  come  down  and  sit  with  me,  occupying  herself 
with  needle-work.  It  was  understood  that  (like  a  ghost) 
she  was  not  to  speak  unless  she  was  spoken  to,  lest  she 
should  interrupt  the  flow  of  composition.  1  could  trust 
her  for  that,  implicitly.  There  are  some  good  women 
who  can  never  keep  silence  when  they  work  for  two  con- 
secutive minutes,  but  must  be  always  making  some  mut- 
tered observation  about  their  stitches.  Clementina  was 
not  one  of  that  sort,  which  was  fortunate  for  both  of  us. 

There  might  have  been  two  opinions — that  is,  my  opin- 
ion and  that  of  other  people — as  to  whether  my  work  may 
have  been  of  a  meritorious  or  valuable  kind;  but,  such 
as  it  was,  it  required  perfect  silence.  If  there  was  the 
least  noise — a  coal  flying  out  from  the  fire,  a  door  banging 
in  the  attic— all  was  over  with  me;  if  a  nightingale  had 
begun  to  sing  in  the  back  garden,  I  should  have  been 
paralyzed  ;  our  two  maid-servants  always  went  about  dur- 
ing those  hours  of  composition  in  list  slippers. 

For  a  month  after  my  purchase  of  Eden  Lodge,  Para- 
dise Row,  the  house  in  no  way  belied  its  name;  but  in 
the  fifth  week  the  serpent  raised  its  head  among  the  flow- 
ers, and  hissed  out :  "  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  about  the 
name  of  your  residence;  this  is  Purgatory  Villa." 

It  was  about  7  : 15  p.  m.,  and  I  had,  as  usual,  sat  down 
alone  to  my  beloved  occupation,  when  from  the  party- 
wall  at  which  my  desk  was  placed  there  issued  forth  a 
bang  as  if  a  cannon  had  gone  off,  followed  by  three  or 
four  shrill  explosions  such  as  are  caused  by  rockets.  For 
the  moment  I  really  thought  they  were  rockets,  and  that 
the  sticks  had  penetrated  my  brain,  which  indeed  was 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

My  faithful  wife,  who  had  felt  the  shock  in  the  nursery, 
rushed  down  stairs,  and  was  by  my  side  in  an  instant. 
As  she  entered  the  room  the  hideous  cannonade  was  re- 
sumed, with  such  effect  that  the  hearth-brush  fell  down, 
Stunned,  in  the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  top  of  my 
ink  bottle  shut  of  itself  with  a  click. 

"  Merciful  heavens!  "  I  cried,  "  what  is  it?  " 

"  I  feared  it  would  annoy  you,"  began  Clementina,  in 
trembling  tones. 

"Annoy  me ;  it  has  destroyed  me  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Not 
another  line  shall  I  be  able  to  write  to-night.    What  is  it  ?" 

"  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  the  daughter 
of  our  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brown,  who  has  just  come  home 
from  school,  and  is  practicing  '  The  Battle  of  Prague.' 
Jemima,  whom  we  took  with  Eden  Lodge,  you  know, 
says  she  does  it  all  through  the  holidays.  The  foolish  girl 
never  said  a  word  about  it,  or  I  am  sure  you  would  never 
have  bought  the  house." 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  say  this  is  to  go  on  always, 
always?  "  I  exclaimed,  despairingly.    "  Hark  at  it!" 

It  was  like  a  magnificent  pyrotechnic  display  without 
the  fireworks.  No  human  being  could  stand  it ;  no  one 
but  a  fiend  could  have  inflicted  it. 

"  It  goes  on,  Jemima  says,"  replied  my  wife,  despond- 
ingly,  "  for  six  weeks,  from  seven  to  ten;  only  on  Sundays 
she  plays  sacred  music."  • 

I  am  not  a  passionate  person,  but  I  am  impatient ;  and 
if  at  that  moment  I  could  have  got  at  that  girl  next  door, 
I  believe,  notwithstanding  her  sex,  her  age,  and  her 
piety,  that  I  should  have  strangled  her.  The  question 
was  not  one  to  be  put  aside  or  debated  about  for  an  in- 
stant, and  I  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote  to  Brown  (as  well 
as  that  infernal  melody  would  permit  me)  a  letter  of 
courteous  remonstrance.  I  was  on  something  more  than 
speaking  terms  with  him,  and  believed  him  to  be  on  the 
whole  a  good-natured  fellow,  but  I  had  a  suspicion  that 
he  had  a  termagant  for  a  wife.  Mrs.  Brown  laced  too 
tightly  not  to  have  a  temper;  but  still  she  must  have  a 
woman's  heart  beating  somewhere,  and  surely  in  a 
Christian  country.  But  I  anticipate — if  that  can  be  called 
anticipation  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  one  has 
ventured  to  expect. 


My  letter  ran  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  In  thus  addressing  myself  to  you,  I 
know  I  am  relying  upon  our  relations  as  friendly  neighbors,  and 
by  no  means  urging  a  legal  right.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  an 
Englishman's  house  is  his  csstle,  and  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  lire 
royal  salutes  from  his  battlement  night  and  day.  Unfortunately, 
I  am  so  constituted  that  noise  utterly  destroys  my  power  to  do 
literary  work,  in  which  (as  you  are  aware)  I  am  of  necessity  en- 
gaged from  seven  to  ten  every  evening.  Your  dear  little 
daughter's  piano  playing  is  quite  wonderful  for  her  age — [this  was 
very  true;  no  full-grown  demon,  I  should  have  thought,  far  less 
an  imp  of  her  years,  could  have  created  such  discord]-- but  if  you 
would  kindly  contrive  that  she  should  pursue  it  during  the  (lay- 
time  instead  of  between. hours  aforesaid,  you  would  lay  me  under 
an  eternal  obligation. 

Awaiting  your  kind  consent,  for  which  I  thank  you  beforehand, 
I  am  yours  truly,  Chaki.es  Jones. 

I  was  in  such  a  state  of  anxiety  and  excitement,  the 
hideous  cannonade  continuing  all  this  time  without  one 
instant's  cessation,  that  I  wrote  upon  the  envelope 
"  Hearer  waits,"  and  bade  my  messenger  bring  back  the 
answer.  It  came  quickly  enough,  but  put  an  end  to  my 
suspense  only  to  substitute  for  it  an  agony  of  despair.  It 
was,  as  I  guessed  in  a  moment,  from  the  handwriting — all 
sloping  like  the  ears  of  a  donkey  in  a  state  of  obstinacy — 
the  female  Brown,  who  addressed  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  My  husband  is  from  home,  but  your  application  is 
one  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  his  name,  in  the 
negative.  You  are,  as  you  very  properly  remark,  urging  no  legal 
claim  whatever,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  adding  that  your 
request  is  preposterous.  It  is  not  convenient  for  my  daughter  to 
pursue  her  musical  studies  except  between  seven  and  ten,  to 
which  hours,  as  heretofore,  she  will  confine  them. 

Abigail  Brown. 

Late  as  it  was  I  clapped  on  my  hat,  repaired  to  the 
house-agent  of  whom  I  had  purchased  Eden  Lodge,  and 
procured  from  him  an  advertisement  board,  which  I  stuck 
up  on  a  pole  in  front  of  the  house  that  very  night :  "  This 
villa  residence  to  be  sold,  with  immediate  possession ;  no 
reasonable  offer  will  be  refused." 

After  that  I  walked  about  the  streets  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  returned  home  a  little  comforted.  My  wife  assured 
me  that  the  noise  had  ceased  precisely  at  that  hour,  but 
the  echoes  of  it  seemed  to  be  still  ringing  through  the 
house.  I  felt  that  I  was  on  the  brink  of  a  nervous  fever, 
and  wrote  to  my  employers  to  say  that  my  return  to  busi- 
ness must  for  the  present  be  uncertain.  I  intended  to 
stop  at  home  de  die  in  diem  until  seven  o'clock,  so  as  to 
miss  no  chance  of  any  one  calling  to  bid  for  it,  till  that 
house  was  disposed  of. 

The  very  next  morning  a  card  was  sent  in  to  me  with 
"  Mr.  Joseph  Plumlin  "  on  it.  He  was  a  thick-set  man 
of  by  no  means  aristocratic  appearance,  but  I  welcomed 
him  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  royal  family.  His  man- 
ner was  curt  in  the  extreme,  but  I  thought  he  looked  an 
honest  man,  and  the  city  side  of  my  character  assured 
me  at  the  first  glance  that  he  was  the  sort  of  person  who 
means  business. 

"  I  see  this  house  is  to  sell,"  he  said.  "  I  am  a  builder, 
and  know  when  a  house  is  worth  buying ;  if  we  can  come 
to  terms,  1  mean  to  buy  Eden  Lodge ;  now,  what  do  you 
want  for  it? " 

I  mentioned  the  sum  I  had  fixed  upon  as  a  reasonable 
one,  but  in  truth  I  would  have  gladly  taken  half  the 
money  rather  than  not  have  got  the  place  off  my  hands. 

"Too  much,"  he  said,  shaking  his  solid  head;  "too 
much  by  a  hundred  pounds." 

If  I  had  been  a  Frenchman  I  should  have  got  up  and 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks;  being  an  Englishman  (with 
half  my  time  devoted  to  the  main  chance),  I  concealed 
my  joy,  and  shook  my  head  almost  as  resolutely  as  he  had 
done.  "  The  house  is  cheap,"  1  said,  "  at  the  sum  1  have 
put  upon  it." 

"  No  doubt  it  is:  I  know  that  as  well  as  you — indeed 
a  deal  better,"  he  answered,  coolly.  "  But  a  man  don't 
put  '  with  immediate  possession  '  on  his  notice  board  un- 
less he  has  reasons  for  wanting  to  quit.  Now,  look  here, 
I  am  a  man  of  action."  [I  am  sorry  to  say  he  used  an  as- 
pirate.] "  I  am  always  for  settling  matters  off"  the  reel. 
I  will  split  the  difference  between  us,  and  give  you  your 
money  less  fifty.  I'll  draw  you  a  check  for  it,  if  you  like, 
this  very  moment."  And  he  actually  produced  from  his 
breast  pocket  a  large  and  greasy  check-book,  and  threw 
it  open,  like  a  front  door. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  answered  with  effusion,  "  there  is  no 
need  to  be  so  precipitate;  a  letter  from  your  lawyer  to- 
morrow will  be  quite  sufficient,  but  on  the  terms  you 
mention,  the  house  is  yours." 

"  By  '  immediate  possession'  I  understand  that  I  can 
come  in  at  once,"  pursued  Mr.  Plumlin — "say  in  a 
week? " 

I  nodded  assent ;  I  could  hardly  prevent  myself  from 
saying,  "  Come  this  evening,"  which  would  have  been  fa- 
tal indeed ;  if  he  had  heard  that  piano  the  bargain  would 
surely  have  been  off  at  once.  I  felt  that,  since  he  was 
coming  to  live  in  the  house  himself,  I  was  about  to  take 
his  money  under  false  pretenses;  for  the  poor  fellow  was 
looking  forward  to  "a  home!"  Still,  the  city  side  of  my 
character  reminded  me  that  my  first  duty  was  to  myself— 
and  I  performed  it. 

Having  made  inquiries  about  Mr.  Plumlin  which  con- 
vinced me  of  his  solvency,  I  went  out  that  very  day  to 
look  for  a  new  house,  and  fortunately  found  one — this 
time,  you  may  be  sure,  "  a  detatched  residence."  With- 
in a  week  we  had  "shifted,"  bag  and  baggage,  to  my  in- 
tense relief;  every  night,  in  the  meantime,  was  made 
hideous  by  that  dreadful  child's  piano.  I  should  have 
thought  nothing  could  have  been  worse  than  her  tunes, 
but  the  serpent  of  Paradice  Row  had  more  terrible  thirfgs 
in  store :  on  alternate  nights  she  played  her  scales. 

II. 

Six  months  afterward,  on  getting  into  an  omnibus  on 
my  way  home  from  the  town  I  found  myself  next  neigh- 
bor to  Mr.  Plumlin.  He  recognized  me  at  once,  though, 
in  any  case,  I  think  I  should  have  spoken  to  him.  One 
always  feels  a  little  constraint  with  the  stranger  to  whom 
one  has  sold  a  house  or  a  horse.  We  know  its  little  im- 
perfections, which  the  other  gentleman  does  not  till  he 
has  bought  it; .and  though  there  had  been  nothing  par- 
ticularly wrong  about  Eden  Lodge,  I  felt  that  as  a  resi- 


dence (even  independent  of  its  musical  neighbor)  it  was 
not  faultless.  I  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  however,  and 
at  once  observed,  "  I  hope  you  like  your  house,  Mr. 
Plumlin?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  quite  naturally  (thereby  lifting  a 
load  from  my  perhaps  too  tender  conscience),  "  I  am  not 
one  in  every  case  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  or  to  complain 
of  a  completed  bargain ;  besides,  being  a  builder,  you 
see,  why  of  course  I  did  not  expect  perfection.  There's 
a  little  damp  in  the  lront  attic  [there  was],  but  I  flatter 
myself  I  know  how  to  treat  it ;  I've  just  given  it  a  coat  of 
Paris  cement,  and  that'll  soon  be  all  right." 

I  said  to  myself,  "  I'll  back  the  damp,"  but  did  not 
pursue  the  subject.  The  whole  topic  of  Eden  Lodge  was 
a  delicate  one;  still  I  could  not  conquer  my  curiosity  to 
know  how  he  had  exorcised  that  musical  little  fiend  next 
door:  that  he  had  done  it  somehow  I  took  for  granted,  or 
he  would  never  have  looked  so  cheeeful. 

"And  how  do  you  like  your  neighbors,  Mr.  Plumlin?" 

"Oh,  pretty  well— not,  indeed,  that  I  know  much  of 
them."  Then,  as  if  moved  by  an  afterthought,  he  added, 
"To  be  sure,  there's  that  Brown;  what  do  you  think  he's 
been  doing,  or  rather  his  people,  for  I  believe  his  wife  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"Now,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "it's  coming;  Plumlin 
has  had  the  benefit  of  that  piano."  I  replied,  however, 
with  a  blush  I  strove  in  vain  to  conceal,  that  I  could  not 
possibly  guess  what  Brown  had  been  doing. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  I've  a  large  family,  most  of  them 
girls,  so  of  course  they  are  all  for  music ;  they  practice  on 
the  piano— one  or  the  other  of  them — mostly  all  day  long, 
as  is  only  natural.    Why  shouldn't  they?  " 

"  Why,  indeed  !  "  I  echoed.  An  unholy  joy  began  to 
fill  me.  I  began  to  think  that  all  the  poets  and  moralists 
have  taught  us  about  the  retribution  that  awaits  the 
wicked  even  in  this  world  might  not  be  without  founda- 
tion. 

"Just  so,"  he  continued,  contemptuously;  "and  yet 
this  man,  or  his  wife,  for  it  looks  like  a  woman's  hand, 
had  the  impudence  to  write  to  me  one  morning.  I've 
got  it  somewhere,"  he  observed  parenthetically,  bringing 
about  forty  letters  out  of  his  breast  pocket,  and  selecting 
one  after  an  animated  search;  "  yes,  here  it  is." 

He  read  the  letter  aloud  in  the  omnibus,  with  many 
interpolations  and  interjections  of  contempt  and  wrath. 

"'Dear  Mr.  Plvmlin:'  [It  was  like  her  impudence 
to  begin  deanng  me,  just  because  she  wanted  some- 
thing; but  she  little  knew  J.  P.]  'In  thus  addressing 
myself  to  you,  I  am  relying  upon  our  relations  as  friendly 
neighbors,  and  by  no  means  urging  a  legal  right.' 

"Legal  right,  indeed!  I  should  think  not;  I  should 
like  to  see  her  trying  legal  rights  with  me  upon  a  matter 
of  that  kind! 

"  '  In  the  eye  of  the  law  an  Englishman's  house  is  his 
castle,  and  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  fire  royal  salutes  from 
its  battlements  night  and  day.'  [  Well,  of  course  he  can.] 
'  Unfortunately,  my  wife  is  so  constituted  that  noise — such 
as  constant  piano  playing  ' 

"  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing  as  that?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Plumlin,  laughingly  wildly.  "As  if  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  wife's  constitution.  Well,  to  cut 
a  long  story  short,  the  lady  objected  to  '  noise';  not  very 
complimentary,  said  Mrs.  P.,  to  call  our  girl's  piano 
playing  noise;  but  that's  by  the  way.  It's  her  coolness 
that  fetches  me.    I  >id  you  ever  see  such  a  letter?" 

"  Never,"  I  said,  "  or  hardly  ever."  I  was  obliged  to 
put  that  in  because  I  recognized,  as  far  as  it  had  gone, 
in  Mrs.  Brown's  plaintive  appeal  the  very  epistle  I  had 
addressed  to  her.  She  had  copied  it  out  verbatim,  with- 
out the  least  respect  for  the  laws  of  copyright,  but  not,  I 
hope,  without  bitter  reflection  that  she  herself  had  once 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  touching  eloquence. 

"And  what  did  you  reply  to  her?"  I  inquired,  with 
irrepressible  curiosity. 

"  Reply  to  her! "echoed  Mr.  Plumlin.  "  Why,  what 
would  you,  or  any  other  fellow  who  was  not  a  born  idiot, 
have  replied  to  her?  I  wrote  to  her  husbnnd,  of  course, 
since  the  letter  purported  to  come  from  from  him,  though 
I  knew  it  did  not,  and  that  gave  me  a  better  opportunity 
of  speaking  my  mind.  I  told  him  that  not  only  had  he  no 
legal  claim — which,  indeed,  he  had  the  sense  to  acknowl- 
edge, but  that  his  application  was  preposterous."  [A  very 
good  word  to  use,  was  my  reflection,  and  also  one  that 
would  be  familiar  to  her.] 

"'If  you  don't  like  our  music,' I  added,"  continued 
Mr.  Plumlin,  getting  himself  together  for  his  exit  from 
the  'bus,  "  '  then  go  somewhere  else.  Buy  a  house  at  the 
o'her  end  of  the  town  ';  that's  what  I  told  him.  Good 
morning,  sir."—  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 


In  18—  the  artist  Ary  Scheffer  read  the  story  of  "  Little 
Nell,"  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  that  graceful  and 
touching  creation  that  he  expressed  a  desire  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  the  author.  Arrangements  were  made  with 
Mr.  Dickens  to  give  hiin  a  sitting  on  his  next  visit  to  Paris. 
On  the  appointed  day  the  author  presented  himself  at  the 
artist's  house,  and  was  refused  entrance,  on  the  ground 
that  the  day  had  been  set  apart  for  Mr.  Dickens.  On  re- 
ceiving assurances  that  this  was  the  veritable  Mr.  Dickens, 
the  attendant  admitted  the  visitor  to  his  master's  studio. 
No  sooner  had  the  painter  of  "  Dante  and  Beatrice  in 
Paradise  "  caught  sight  of  the  chin  whiskers  and  watch- 
chain,  and  the  figure  so  different  from  the  ideal  creator  of 
Little  Nell,  than  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  You  are  not  Charles 
Dickens! " 

Mr.  Dickens  replied,  in  his  dreary  voice,  "Assuredly  it 
is  Charles  Dickens." 

In  a  broken  voice  the  artist  moaned,  with  covered  eyes, 
"Oh,  mon  Dieu!  oh,  mon  Dieu !  Withdraw  yourself, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  and  come  not  again  till  I  have 
forgotten  the  Charles  Dickens  of  my  dreams." 

Mr.  Dickens  withdrew  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
permanently,  for  the  Charles  Dickens  of  the  poet's  dreams 
was  never  painted — standing  on  a  cloud  in  a  night-gown, 
ffolding  Little  Nell's  hand,  and  pointing  heavenward. — 
Harper's  Drawer. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 


Born  in  1807,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  may  he  said 
to  have  seen  nothing  of  his  father  till  1816.  First,  in 
1807,  as  a  General  of  Division  in  the  Copenhagen  expe- 
dition, and  by  and  by  in  1808,  when  commanding  the 
force  destined  to  operate  in  South  America,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  broke  up  his  home,  and  never,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  brief  intervals,  reestablished  it  till  after  the 
final  close  of  the  war  with  France.  Had  the  great  Duke's 
family  relations  been  more  tender  than  they  were,  this 
severance  of  a  father  from  his  son  during  the  first  nine 
years  of  the  boy's  life  could  have  hardly  failed  to  work 
injuriously  upon  both.  The  mutual  love  of  father  and 
child  grows,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  impression  made 
upon  the  heart  of  the  former  by  the  winning  ways  of  the 
latter.  And  if  the  opportunity  of  watching  these  be  not 
afforded  till  the  stage  of  infancy  has  long  gone  by,  there 
is  some  risk,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, that  they  may  fail  to  be  recognized  or,  at  all 
events,  fully  appreciated.  Unfortunately  for  both  parties, 
this  was  exactly  what  came  to  pass  between  the  great 
Duke  and  his  son.  "My  father,"  the  late  Duke  used 
to  say,  "  never  showed  the  least  affection  for  any  of  us. 
Charles,  Jerry,  and  I  were  taught  to  go  to  his  room  the 
first  thing  every  morning  after  we  were  dressed,  and  with- 
out interrupting  his  correspondence,  for  we  always  found 
him  writing,  he  would  look  up  for  a  moment  and  say 
'  Good-morning,'  and  that  was  positively  all  the  loving 
intercourse  that  passed  between  us  during  the  day."  The 
consequence  was  that,  while  the  boys  looked  up  to  him 
as  a  being  of  superior  order,  not  one  of  them  ever  really 
loved  him  as  a  father.  Even  Charles,  the  younger  of  the 
two  brothers,  who  was  undoubtedly  his  favorite,  never 
shook  off  the  appearances  of  restraint  in  his  presence ; 
and  of  Douro  he  seemed  well-nigh  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence. It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  all  this,  because 
no  man  was  ever  more  capable  of  warm  and  lasting 
friendships  than  the  great  Duke;  and  his  fondness  for 
children,  especially  in  his  later  years,  was  remarkable. 
But  its  effect  on  the  two  boys,  and  especially  on  the 
elder,  was  most  unfortunate.  It  went  a  great  way  to  form 
his  character,  at  a  time  when  men's  characters,  in  some 
of  their  salient  features  at  least,  are  more  generally, 
molded  than  the  unthinking  are  aware  of;  and  the  course 
subsequently  followed  in  carrying  on  his  education  had 
little  tendency  to  set  matters  right. — The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view. 


It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  French  claim 
the  invention  of  the  steamboat  for  a  Frenchman,  whom 
they  have  this  year,  somewhat  tardily,  sought  to  honor  by 
erecting  a  statue  to  his  memory  at  Besancon,  inaugurated 
on  August  17th  last.  Claude  Francois  Dorothee,  Mar- 
quis de  Jouffroy  d'Abbans,  was  born  at  Roche  sur  Rog- 
non,  Haute  Marne,  in  175 1 .  After  spending  his  first  youth 
in  the  court  as  page  to  the  Dauphine,  he  entered  the  army 
in  1771,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study'of  me- 
chanics, which,  indeed,  had  been  the  passion  of  his  boy- 
hood. On  challenging  his  superior  officer  to  a  duel,  he 
suffered  two  years'  exile  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Marguerite, 
where  the  constant  sight  of  the  sea  and  of  shipping  led 
him  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  applying  steam  as  a 
motive  power  in  navigation.     His  exile  terminated  in 

1775,  and  he  arrived  in  Paris  nearly  simultaneously  with 
the  first  Watt  engine,  which  had  been  brought  from  Bir- 
mingham by  Perier,  the  engineer.  Perier  and  Jouffroy 
shortly  became  acquainted,  and  the  idea  of  applying  steam 
to  boats  was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  former,  the  leading 
engineer  in  Paris.  Experiments  were  begun,  when  Jouffroy 
pointed  out  the  defects  in  Perier's  work,  but  in  vain,  the 
result  being  chagrin  and  disappointment  on  one  side  and 
failure  on  the  other.  In  due  time  Jouffroy  left  Paris,  and 
at  Beaumes  les  Dames,  a  small  town  in  Franche  Comte, 
without  any  other  help  than  that  of  the  village  smith,  he 
constructed  his  first  steamboat,  thirteen  meters  long  and 
two  broad,  which  he  launched  on  the  Doubs,  in  June, 

1776.  He  afterward  spent  many  years  in  improving  upon 
this  ru.de  invention,  of  which  the  principles  were  sound 
enough ;  but  he  had  greatly  impoverished  himself,  and 
was  depressed  by  the  professional  opposition  to  which  he 
was  constantly  subjected  after  the  failure  of  Perier.  In 
1790  came  the  revolution,  when  louffroy,  as  a  peer  and  a 
royalist,  became  an  exile,  and  for  a  time  an  enemy  of  the 
republic,  being  intrusted  with  a  command  in  the  Armee 
du  Conde.  He  finally  returned  to  France,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1815,  but  ruined  in  purse 
and  broken  in  health.  He  was  eventually  admitted  as  a 
pensioner  into  the  Invalides,  where  he  died  of  cholera,  in 
1832.  The  Anglo-American  Fulton,  to  whom  we  chiefly 
owe  the  introduction  of  steam  into  English  navigation, 
and  who  spent  some  years  of  his  life  in  Paris,  honorably 
acknowledged  his  obligation  to  Jouffroy  as  the  elder  in- 
ventor. Jouffroy's  memorial  at  Besancon  is  due  to  the 
initiative  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  by  whom  it  was 
publicly  inaugurated. — Notes  and  Queries. 


The  first  time  I  met  Charles  Dickens  was  in  1842,  when, 
as  he  said  himself,  he  came  here  on  business,  and  the 
Yankees  chose  to  make  fools  of  themselves.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  international  copy- 
right law,  and  failing  in  that,  he  felt  nothing  but  bitterness 
towards  the  people  who  had  treated  him  so  hospitably. 
He  put  up  at  the  Astor  House,  and  there  I  went,  armed 
with  a  letter  from  James  W.  Gerard,  the  celebrated  law- 
yer, who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee  who 
had  received  Dickens,  and  who  paid  the  author  much 
personal  attention.  I  suppose  I  may  have  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  etiquette  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  when  I 
took  with  me  Robert  H.  Elton,  who  will  be  remembered 
by  old  New  York  as  the  publisher  of  Elton's  Comic  Alma- 
nac, the  preceder  of  all  funny  papers.  We  were  ushered 
with  much  shoddy  ceremony  up  to  Dickens's  reception- 
room,  where  fortunately,  as  it  proved,  there  were  very 
few  people,  and  found  Dickens  lolling  ungracefully  in  a 
chair,  with  several  obsequious  looking  citizens  standing 


about  him,  while  Mrs.  Dickens  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  on  to  Broadway.  My  first  impression  of  the 
couple  was  that  Charles  was  a  decided  snob,  being 
dressed  as  no  American  ever  dressed  (loaded  with  jewelry), 
and  that  she  was  as  loud  in  that  particlur  as  a  woman  as 
he  was  as  a  man.  He  scanned  my  letter  through  his  glass, 
looked  at  me  superciliously,  and  "Well?"  came  snap- 
pishly from  his  mouth.  I  was  a  little  taken  aback,  but 
tried  to  say  something,  which  something  was,  "Truth 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  Mr.  Dickens." 

"  Who's  that?  "  was  his  unsmiling  response,  pointing  at 
Elton,  who  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  taken  aback,  but 
looked  annoyed.  I  introduced  him.  Dickens  did  not 
respond,  but  looked  at  the  letter  again  through  his  glass, 
and  then  said : 

"  It's  not  customary,  where  I  came  from,  when  you 
have  a  letter  of  introduction,  to  take  anybody  with  you; 
I  don't  know  how  you  do  it  here." 

I  said  nothing,  and  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Dickens  came 
to  our  aid,  and,  in  a  very  ladylike  and  gentle  way,  drew 
us  aside  to  the  window,  volunteering  the  remark,  "  Mr. 
Dickens  isn't  very  well  this  morning,"  and  then  endeav- 
ored to  entertain  us  by  asking  questions  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  when  we  took  our  leave,  Dickens  barely 
noticing  us  as  we  departed. 

"He's  a  hog,"  growled  Elton,  when  we  got  into  the 
street,  and  I  was  not  disinclined  to  agree  with  him. 

The  next  time  1  saw  Charles  Dickens  was  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago,  when  he  again  came  on  business — to  read 
to  the  Yankees — and  as  his  business  was  preeminently 
successful  he  was  more  amiable.  He  put  up  at  the  West- 
minster Hotel,  and  I  was  introduced  by  his  old  and  es- 
pecial friend,  Arthur  Mathieson,  then  residing  in  this 
city.  This  time  I  found  Dickens  pleasant  enough  and 
sufficiently  talkative,  but  his  talk  was  Charles  Dickens, 
and  nothing  but  Charles  Dickens.  He  invited  us  to  stay 
to  lunch,  which  we  did,  and  during  which  Dickens  talked 
incessantly  about  himself,  and  swallowed  bumpers  of 
champage  until  his  talk  became  monotonous  and  a  trifle 
maudlin.  This,  however,  does  not  take  away  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  greatest  writer  of  fiction  that  the  world 
has  ever  produced. — Boston  Budget. 


A  correspondent  writes  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  a 
paragraph  that  appeared  some  time  ago  concerning  the 
widow  of  Charles  Sumner.  In  that  paragraph  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  always  a  mystery  about  the  divorce 
that  Mrs.  Mason  obtained  from  Mr.  Sumner.  This  cor- 
respondent declares  there  was  no  mystery  about  it  to 
those  who  knew  both  the  parties  to  the  marriage,  and, 
among  other  things,  says : 

"  Mrs.  Mason  had  money  and  beauty,  but  was  not  an 
intellectual  woman,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  circle  of 
Boston  society  to  which  Mr.  Sumner  had  the  entree.  She 
was  spoken  of  as  a  frivolous,  fashionable,  society-loving 
woman,  ambitious  of  the  position  in  Washington  society 
which  a  marriage  with  Charles  Sumner  would  give  her. 
But  she  had  the  innocent,  winning  ways  which  many 
pretty  women,  when  they  have  an  object  in  view,  exercise, 
and  with  them  she  accomplished  her  object  and  became 
Mrs.  Sumner.  She  had  married  for  Washington,  and 
intended  to  enjoy  it;  and  when  Mr.  Sumner,  who  did  not 
dance,  would  mildly  suggest  that  it  was  latej  that  he  had 
important  duties  for  the  next  day  in  the  Senate,  and  would 
like  to  go  home  to  rest,  she  would  tell  him  to  go,  and  she 
would  come  when  she  had  danced  her  list  down.  In 
Mr.  Sumner's  eyes  this  was  too  indecorous  for  endurance, 
and,  too,  with  the  prestige  his  own  endowments  had  given 
him  in  politics  and  literature,  he  naturally  supposed  there 
was  an  attraction  about  him  superior  to  oalls  and  society 
beaus.  His  self-esteem  was  wounded  and  his  sense  of 
propriety  shocked;  and  particularly  so  when  Mrs.  Sum- 
ner chose  a  cavalier  who  could  attend  her  in  society. 

"  By  the  advice  of  friends  Mr.  Sumner  endured  his 
wife's  whim  for  gayety,  hoping  one  winter's  surfeit  would 
be  sufficient ;  but  when  the  actions  of  his  wife  provoked 
the  voice  of  scandal  he  sought  redress  from  official  quar- 
ters. The  youth  whom  Mrs.  Sumner  had  chosen  for  a 
favorite  was  one  of  those  younger  English  sons  who  are 
attached  to  the  British  Legation,  that  the  position  may 
give  them  opportunities  in  society  here  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  have.  Mr.  Sumner  represented  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  that  this  young  Englishman  had  stepped 
beyond  his  diplomatic  duties,  and  that  his  conduct  was 
unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  representative  of  Her 
Majesty.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  Earl  Newcastle,  a  personal  friend  of  both  Mr. 
Sumner  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  official  character 
as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  recalled  his  young  coun- 
tryman. This  gave  offense  in  many  ways  to  Mrs.  Sum- 
ner; she  lost  an  admirer  who  was  a  constant  attendant, 
it  deprived  her  of  her  personal  liberty  of  action,  and  im- 
plied that  her  conduct  had  met  the  disapproval  of  her 
husband;  and  forthwith  she  asked  to  be  returned  to  her 
father-in-law  in  Boston.  It  was  afterward  determined  she 
should  join  a  sister  living  in  Europe,  and  there  she  has 
been,  with  her  daughter,  whose  eligible  marriage  was  no- 
ticed a  little  over  a  year  since.  The  Sumner  marriage 
and  denouement  were  society  talk  for  a  season.  Mr. 
Sumner  had  the  sympathy  of  his  friends  throughout  the 
whole,  and  their  approval,  of  course,  in  requiring  the  dis- 
missal of  the  English  attache.  After  Mrs.  Sumner's  de- 
parture he  returned  to  the  society  of  his  more  intimate 
friends,  and  appeared  the  same  as  in  his  bachelor  days." — 
Boston  Courier. 


"  Mr.  Jenkins,"  said  Miss  Greatheart  to  a  caller  at  the 
Greatheart  mansion  the  other  evening,  "  is  the  window- 
shutter  business  a  profitable  one?" 

"Window-shutter  business!"  ejaculated  Jenkins,  who 
•is  a  Navy  Department  clerk.  "  Why,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  window-shutter  business." 

"You  don't?"  replied  Miss  Greatheart,  in  surprise. 
"  Why,  pa  said  that  you  had  made  twelve  dollars  by 
raising  Henderson's  blind  last  night! " 

Mr.  Jenkins  changed  the  subject. —  Washington  Hatchet. 


AN  ELECTION  DAY  IX  ANCIENT  RO' 


From  republican  Rome — our  early  teacher — we  borrow 
most  of  our  political  ideas,  and  even  language.  Our 
elections  vary  little  from  those  of  the  Roman  Forum. 
To  the  Latins  we  owe  our  candidates  and  our  orators, 
our  tribunitian  arts  and  tribunitian  veto,  the  ballot  and 
ballot-box,  the  register  and  the  polling,  the  conception  of 
personal  independence,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  free  Roman  would  bow  to  no  man ;  and  Cicero  and 
Caesar  were  forced  to  solicit  the  votes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  with  a  humility  that  was  never  feigned. 

To  obtain  an  office  at  Rome  the  candidate  toiled  for 
months,  and  even  years.  Clad  in  his  white  robe,  he 
walked  the  Forum  and  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  salut- 
ing every  one,  asking  votes,  and  seeking  what  we  now 
call  popularity.  He  spoke  to  every  citizen  he  met  famil- 
iarly, he  grasped  his  hand,  he  begged  his  support ;  he 
spoke  of  his  own  merits,  decried  his  opponent,  promised 
to  advocate  some  liberal  measure,  and  sometimes  a  bribe. 
Cicero,  who  was  above  bribery,  has  left  us  in  his  letters  a 
curious  picture  of  the  toils,  anxieties,  and  interior  life  of 
the  Roman  candidate. 

An  election  day  at  Rome  was  a  scene  of  singular  excite- 
ment. Every  year  the  chief  magistrates  of  Italy  were  re- 
newed, and  every  year  the  voters  crowded  the  capital. 
The  city  was  agitated  by  intense  party  feeling.  The  rural 
population  from  Latium  and  the  distant  colonies  over  the 
Tiber  hastened  to  exercise  the  prized  right  of  suffrage. 
Chariots  filled  with  citizens  came  from  the  Sabine  villages, 
footmen  crossed  the  Sublician  Bridge,  a  great  multitude 
wandered  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  astonished  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  city. 

If  it  was  a  Consular  election  the  people  gathered  at 
sunrise  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  voting  was  to 
take  place.  The  candidates  in  their  white  robes  before 
daybreak  were  seen  mingling  with  the  voters,  followed  by 
their  partisans  and  proclaiming  their  political  principles. 
Sometimes  they  stood  on  a  high  position,  where  they 
could  be  seen  by  all ;  sometimes  the  great  multitude  cov- 
ered the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  filled  all  the  extensive 
plain  from  the  Capitol  to  the  river. 

At  length,  at  the  sound  of  a  horn,  the  voters  assembled 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  If  the  auspices  were  favorable 
and  no  peal  of  thunder  heard,  a  standard  was  raised  on 
the  Janiculum,  and  the  Consul  began  the  ceremonies 
with  prayers  and  sacrifices;  the  people,  deeply  super- 
stitious, awaited,  awe-stricken,  until  he  closed.  The 
spectacle  was  one  of  rare  interest;  it  was  an  assemblage 
of  Roman  freemen.  In  the  later  comitia,  at  least,  all 
were  equal.  The  rich  noble,  accustomed  to  luxury  and 
power;  the  equities,  who  had  sprung  from  poverty  to 
wealth ;  the  prosperous  traders  of  the  Forum  and  the  Su- 
burra;  the  farmers,  even  some  of  the  freedmen,  the  man- 
umitted slaves — were  blended  by  the  Roman  law  into  one 
harmonious  and  momentary  equality.  Each  was  gifted 
with  a  vote. 

The  voting  next  began.  The  excitement  rose.  The 
people,  arranged  in  centuries  or  hundreds,  passed  over  a 
bridge  of  wood  into  the  polling-place.  Here,  in  the 
earlier  age,  they  voted  orally,  and  later  with  wooden 
tablets.  Each  vote  was  recorded  and  counted  at  once, 
and  the  result  announced.  The  ballot-box  and  the  re- 
gister were  watched  over  by  citizens  of  undoubted  honor, 
and  fraud  was  scarcely  possible.  As  one  by  one  the 
centuries  gave  in  their  ballots  the  excitement  was  re- 
doubled. The  candidates  and  the  people  hung  breathless 
upon  the  cries  of  the  heralds,  as  they  proclaimed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  election.  Livy  has  left  many  a  picture  of 
these  fierce  political  struggles.  Now  on  one  side,  now  on 
another,  the  balance  hung.  At  last  it  was  fixed  forever. 
A  Scipio,  a  Cato,  a  Gracchus,  a  Caesar,  had  triumphed, 
and  the  victors  shouted  in  a  wild  strain  of  Southern  en- 
thusiasm that  echoed  far  over  the  Capitol  and  the 
crowded  hills.  The  beaten  party  turned  silently  home- 
ward. The  excitement  was  over,  and  the  Roman  voters 
went  quietly  again  to  their  usual  pursuits. 

These  were  the  first  general  elections,  the  models  of 
our  own.  They  were  preceded  by  a  period  of  discussion 
as  animated  as  that  which  has  recently  stirred  fifty  millions 
of  freemen  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Recent  ex- 
cavations in  the  Roman  Forum  have  laid  bare  the  stone 
terrace  of  the  rostra  on  which  these  discussions  were  held. 
We  may  tread  the  very  platform  where  the  Gracchi,  al- 
most the  authors  of  modern  republicanism,  defied  the 
Roman  slave-holders,  and  perished  by  their  daggers; 
where  Cato  demanded  reform;  where  Cicero  spoke  to  a 
degenerate,  hopeless  race.  For  four  hundred  years,, at 
least,  every  year  the  Romans  gave  in  their  votes  on  the 
Field  of  Mars.  At  length  an  emperor — a  tyrant — swept 
away  the  polls  and  the  polling-places.  Despotism 
reigned  over  man  for  ten  centuries;  the  very  conception 
of  a  popular  election  and  of  popular  rule  had  perished; 
the  right  of  suffrage — the  pledge  of  independence — died. 
It  was  revived  in  the  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages;  it 
lived  in  the  homes  of  the  workingmen;  it  passed  to  Hol- 
land and  to  England;  it  crossed  the  sea  to  New  Fngland 
and  New  York ;  it  sprang  up  in  rare  strength.  It  has 
spread  once  more  to  Italy,  to  Germany,  to  every  European 
state,  never  again  to  sink  before  the  rage  of  a  desjxH  or 
perish  in  the  poisonous  embrace  of  slavery.  The  election 
day  is  the  center  of  modern  progress. — Eugene  Lawrence, 
in  Harper's  Weekly. 


How  little  we  know  of  the  inner  life  of  our  closest 
friend!  While  we  may  imagine  that  his  thoughts  are  of 
friendly  serenity,  he  in  thinking  may  muse:  "Strange  he 
does  not  mention  the  five  dollars  he  borrowed  from  me." 
Ah,  human  nature,  thou  art  a  deceptive  rascal.  Thou 
smilest  the  smile  of  the  sweet  herb,  and  thinkest  the 
thought  of  quinine. — Arkansaw  Traveler. 


Harrison,  the  boy  preacher,  is  making  an  attempt  to 
christianize  Chicago.  When  he  gets  through,  it  is  thought, 
he  will  make  preachers  of  his  grandchildren. — Boston 
Post. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SPORTING. 


Nearly  all  the  yachtsmen  have  said  vale  to  their  craft 
until  next  spring's  breezes  shall  again  ruffle  the  bay  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  disagreeable  showers  of  sleet 
and  rain.  The  Pacific  Club  formally  closed  the  season 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  first  day  being  devoted  to 
a  race  from  MeiggS  wharf  to  Saucelito  (where  a  hop  and 
chowder  party  was  held  at  the  clubhouse),  and  the 
second  to  a  Vallejo  cruise.  The  yachts  were  all  photo- 
graphed at  Meiggs  wharf,  and  the  race  that  ensued  to  the 
clubhouse  was  easily  won  by  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  with  the 
Whitewing  a  good  second.  The  festivities  at  the  club- 
house were  in  charge  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Adolph 
Spreckels,  Charlie  Hug,  H.  1).  Hawks,  Leon  Weill,  W. 
H.  Martenstein  and  Commodore  Caduc;  and  rarely  has 
a  committee  performed  its  duties  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner.  The  gathering  was  select,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  too  formal  to  take  the  edge  off  the  enjoyment.  The 
dance  programmes  bore  a  quaint  conceit  on  the  first 
page  of  the  cover,  instead  of  the  usual  picture  of  a  fleet  of 
yachts  under  full  sail.  In  the  background  was  a  wild 
waste  of  waters,  while  the  prominent  figure  was  a  di- 
sheveled robin  perched  on  a  bare  branch,  the  bird's 
ruffled  plumage  and  sad  eyes  seeming  to  betoken  that  he 
was  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  yachtsmen  in  their  de- 
sire for  the  winter  to  speed  away  and  allow  pleasant 
weather  to  again  assume  sway.  The  guests  were  returned 
to  the  city  by  a  late  boat,  and  the  sailors  left  to  prepare 
for  the  morrow. 

On  Sunday  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  for 
more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time,  but  aided  by  the  tide 
the  fleet  managed  to  round  the  Vallejo  stakeboat  about 
four  o'clock,  the  Lurline  leading.  She  continued  to 
increase  her  lead  all  the  way  down,  and  managed  to 
reach  the  the  city  shortly  before  ten  o'clock  the  same 
night.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  got  caught  by  the 
tide,  and  were  compelled  to  lie  at  anchor  nearly  all  night, 
the  Fleur  de  Lis  making  the  second  best  time  by  arriving 
at  seven  a.  m.  Monday,  the  Halcyon  third  at  7  =20,  and 
the  Annie  and  Whitewing  fourth  and  fifth  respectively, 
some  three  hours  later. 

The  Aggie  went  up  to  Antioch  Sunday  night,  and 
was  stripped  for  the  winter.  The  Fleur  de  Lis,  Halcyon 
and  Lurline  went  to  Martinez  on  Tuesday,  and  laid  up 
at  their  accustomed  moorings.  The  Emerald  will  lay  up 
in  Oakland  creek.  The  Chispa,  Whitewing  and  Nellie 
are  the  only  schooners  that  will  continue  cruising  through- 
out the  winter. 

White,  the  builder  of  the  Con  O'Connor,  will  soon 
lay  the  keel  of  a  70-foot  schooner  that  is  intended  to 
eclipse  the  Lurline  and  Halcyon.  Her  ownership  and 
other  particulars  are  still  in  the  dark. 

The  schooner  Ariel,  ex-Commodore  R.  S.  Floyd's  well 
known  yacht,  has  been  sold  to  a  firm  of  Greek  traders  for 
$2,500,  and  at  that  price  is  the  cheapest  yacht  ever  sold 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Her  new  owners,  after  digging  her 
"  insides  "  out,  will  send  her  to  Mexico,  either  to  be  sold 
or  used  in  the  southern  trade. 

Teemcr,  the  promising  young  champion,  rowed  a  three- 
mile  race  with  Gandaur,  on  Creve  Cove  lake  last  Sun- 
day, and  was  so  disgracefully  beaten  that  the  referee  pro- 
nounced it  a  job,  and  declared  all  bets  off.  Teemer  has 
been  accused  of  this  sort  of  work  before. 


For  some  unknown  reason  there  was  a  scarcity  of  Occi- 
dents and  Merions  at  the  Olympic  grounds  last  Saturday, 
and  consequently  the  advertised  prize-bat  match  was  de- 
ferred until  to-day.  Instead,  Banner  and  Waterman 
*'  chose  up"  and  played  an  impromptu  game  with  seven 
men  on  a  side,  Banner's  team  carrying  off  the  honors  by 
a  score  of  40  to  31.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  game  B.  S. 
Benjamin  was  presented  with  the  silver  cup  won  by  the 
Australians  in  their  recent  tournament  with  the  All- 
comers, the  terms  of  the  contest  being  that  the  trophy 
should  go  to  the  individual  player  contributing  most  to 
the  victory. 

Sunday's  league  game  of  baseball  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Haverlys  over  the  Occidentals  by  a  score  of  7  to  4. 
The  Elite  defeated  the  Clipper  Club  by  a  score  of  5  to  3. 


The  various  events  in  the  field  day  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity students  last  Saturday  were  fairly  well  contested, 
and  drew  a  large  attendance  of  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men.   The  results  were  as  follows : 

One  hundred  yard  dash,  open  to  the  alumni  and  under 
graduates — J.  H.  Pond;  time  104-5  seconds. 

Putting  16-pound  weight — Reed;  27  feet  5  inches. 

Handicap  dash  of  220  yards — Magee  (5  yards) ;  time  2 : 5. 

One  mile  dash — George  High;  time  5: 10. 

Open  handicap,  100  yards — J.  W.  Flynn,  of  the  Ne- 
mean  Club  (scratch) ;  time  10  2-5  seconds. 

Standing  wide  jump — Ellis;  9  feet  5  inches. 

Mile  walk— McAllister;  time  8:17^. 

Open  handicap  dash  220  yards — Flynn  (6  yards) ;  time 
23  2-5  seconds. 

Three-legged  100  yards  race — Downs  and  Chestnut; 
time  15  1-5  seconds. 

Open  hop,  step  and  jump— R.  Gibson,  of  the  Merion 
Clnb ;  38  feet  2  inches. 

Four  hundred  and  forty  yard  dash— Sutton;  time  55^ 
seconds. 


Running  high  jump — H.  Germain ;  4  feet  g*/i  inches. 

Running  wide  jump) — Ellis;  16  feet  6  inches. 

Class  relay  race,  two  miles — Class  of  '87  (Blanchard, 
Code,  Magee  and  Turner) ;  time  8 : 37^. 

Open  consolation  race,  440  yards — Barney  Benjamin; 
time  58  seconds. 

The  Olympic  Club  has  set  its  field  day  down  for 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  the  events  are  all  being  well  filled. 
The  programme  includes  a  dozen  contests,  all  of  which 
are  open  with  the  exception  of  the  four  hundred  and 
forty  yard  race  for  the  Hammersmith  medal,  which  is 
confined  to  members  only. 

Central  park  will  be  dedicated  by  a  field  day  on  the 
27th  instant. 

The  Bay  City  Wheelmen's  Club  is  to  hold  a  tourna- 
ment in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  some  time  next  month. 

License  Collector  Fogarty  is  endeavoring  to  reduce  his 
bulk  by  cycling. 

The  late  craze  for  roller  skating  has  developed  the  fact 
that  cyclers  do  not  make  good  skaters. 


The  election  has  kept  the  hunters  and  fishers  home  this 
week,  few  caring  to  desert  their  ballots  for  the  field  and 
stream.  Water  birds  are  not  much  more  plentiful  than 
last  week,  however,  and  the  gunners  have  lost  little  by 
remaining  at  home. 

Football  promises  to  take  a  prominent  rank  in  out-door 
sports  this  winter. 

A  Polo  club  is  being  organized  by  a  party  of  Mission 
equestrians. 

The  coursing  men  are  alive  and  working  hard  for  the 
success  of  the  winter  events.  D.  L.  Levy  has  a  project 
on  hand  to  take  a  pack  of  hounds  and  a  lot  of  hare  to  the 
New  Orleans  fair. 

The  riflemen  are  all  practicing  for  the  State  Associa- 
tion's meeting,  and  some  of  the  scores  made  in  practice 
promise  that  the  makers  will  score  crack  records  in  actual 
competition.  Friar  Tuck. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


"  The  field  of  landscape  painting  in  California,"  re- 
marked an  artist  the  other  day,  in  my  hearing,  "  is  pretty 
nearly  worked  out.  The  ground  has  been  so  thoroughly 
covered  that  there  is  hardly  anything  left  in  the  scenic 
line  worth  painting."  Then  he  went  into  an  exhaustive 
discourse  on  the  subject,  to  which  I  listened  patiently. 
Before  he  had  finished  I  came  near  having,  as  the  bloody 
Richard  expressed  it,  "a  touch  of  his  condition";  but 
as  I  walked  down  the  street  a  few  minutes  later,  I  thought 
it  all  over  and  became  convinced  that  my  artist  friend  did 
not  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  what  can  be  made  out  of 
the  unused  material  in  California  scenery,  leaving  aside 
the  more  noted  spots  of  interest,  may  still  prove  attractive; 
of  course,  I  mean  if  it  is  rightly  treated.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, share  his  despondent  view.  We  have  seen  nearly 
enough,  it  is  true,  of  painted  El  Capitans,  Bridal  Vails, 
Big  Trees,  Golden  Gates,  and  such  other  scenes  as  have 
become  almost  as  familiar  as  our  thumbs  and  fingers. 
Have  we  not  outside  of  these  as  rich  a  field  for  the  land- 
scape painter  as  those  who  delight  in  the  quiet  and  unfre- 
quented haunts  of  nature  may  care  to  gaze  upon?  To  be 
sure  we  have;  and  if  one  wants  grandeur  and  novelty 
combined,  they  may  be  found  in  the  comparatively  un- 
known Hetchy-Hetchy  valley,  the  unexplored  canons  of 
the  Sierras,  the  deep  shades  of  the  redwoods  and  the  wild 
rocks  of  the  geysers. 

To  those  artists  who  are  so  exacting  in  their  demands 
on  nature  for  wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  scenery,  a 
few  words  further  may  be  said,  while  I  am  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  such  landscapes  as  one  cares 
to  paint,  if  the  beaten  track  is  followed.  I  know  a  clever 
young  artist,  whose  pictures  always  command  attention 
and  praise  for  their  originality  of  subject,  who,  I  do  be- 
lieve, has  never  gone  twenty  miles  away  from  the  city  in 
search  of  material  for  his  brush.  He  has  found  an  in- 
teresting but  hitherto  neglected  field  of  quiet  scenes  in 
the  marshes  about  Fort  Point,  the  outlying  heights  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  city,  the  scattered  ranches  near 
Alameda  and  Fruitvale,  Lake  Merritt  and  the  Berkeley 
hills.  He  always  has  a  portfolio  of  these  sketches  on 
hand,  from  which  he  chooses  such  as  are  worthy  of  elabo- 
ration. In  one  of  his  studies  the  charm  is  in  the  quiet 
little  flag-bordered  pool,  with  a  brown  rock  here,  and  the 
side  of  a  hill,  a  broken-down  fence  and  a  scrub  oak  over 
there;  and  in  another  it  will  be  found  in  the  gray  rocks 
along  shore,  with  a  little  cave  on  this  side,  a  strip  of  sand 
in  the  foreground,  and  a  bit  of  blue  sea  beyond. 

Let  the  artist  who  is  puzzled  over  the  problem  of  how 
he  can  find  a  satisfactory  subject  without  going  to  the 
Yosemite,  take  a  little  trip  over  beyond  the  Saucelito 
hills,  or  a  journey  along  the  Sacramento,  or  a  jaunt 
through  the  wild  canons  of  eastern  Napa  county.  I  will 
warrant  he  will  unearth  something  surprisingly  fresh  and 
picturesque,  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  artist  who  has  ever  sketched  in  Las  Putas  canon 
in  Napa  county,  nor  any  of  the  wild  gorges  and  heights 
of  that  vicinity,  but  I  know  from  what  I  have  seen  in  that 
region  that  they  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  One  might 
mention  a  hundred  points  within  an  easy  and  inexpensive 
distance  from  the  city,  where  "  pay  dirt "  for  the  artist 


who  cares  to  delve,  and  who  can  properly  handle  a 
landscape,  is  not  difficult  to  strike. 

An  English  artist  named  Armitage  has  brought  to  the 
city  some  interesting  scriptural  drawings  in  crayon.  There 
are  three  of  them,  all  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  myriad  of 
figures  in  each  must  have  made  their  execution  a  long  and 
tedious  task.  The  largest,  though  not  the  most  striking, 
is  the  "  Light  of  the  World,"  in  which  the  figures  are  all 
large,  and  represent  a  gathering  of  Jews  at  a  sacrifice, 
with  a  vision  of  Christ  above  them.  -This  drawing  is 
twelve  by  sixteen  feet  in  size.  Some  of  the  heads  are 
well  drawn,  but  as  a  whole  the  work  is  not  up  to  the  stan- 
dard called  for  by  such  an  ambitious  subject.  Then  there 
is  "  The  Atonement,"  eight  by  eleven  feet  in  size,  and 
"St.  John's  Vision  of  the  Avenging  of  the  Martyrs," 
which  is  the  most  artistic,  both  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment, of  the  group.  These  pictures  were  drawn  in  Lon- 
don, just  before  the  death  of  Prince  Albert.  They  have 
been  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association 
during  the  past  week. 

Hill's  return  from  the  Yosemite  is  daily  expected. 

"Summer"  and  "  Winter,"  by  an  unknown  artist,  and 
a  game  piece  by  Brookes,  are  the  latest  additions  to  the 
Morris  art  gallery. 

The  annual  drawing  competition  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign was  begun  last  Monday.  The  subject  this  year  is 
"  Germanicus,"  which  is  not  so  well  liked  by  the  pupils 
as  was  the  "  Venus  di  Milo"  of  last  fall.  The  competi- 
tors are  limited  to  ten,  and  their  positions  are  determined 
by  lot.  The  school  is  showing  great  advancement  this 
term,  and  some  of  the  work  executed  by  the  pupils, 
especially  in  still  life  and  head  studies,  is  quite  meritorious. 

The  holiday  exhibition  of  the  Palette  Club  is  now  an 
established  fact,  and  the  6th  of  December  has  been  set 
for  the  opening. 

"The  Better  Land"  is  a  recent  production  of  Yates. 
The  subject  is  from  Mrs.  Hemans's  poem.  He  has  also 
a  portrait  of  his  mother,  and  three  landscapes,  to  show 
for  his  recent  labors  at  San  Rafael.  The  landscapes  in- 
clude Tamalpais  from  the  junction,  a  roadside  scene, 
and  a  hillside  near  San  Rafael.  They  are  all  in  the  quiet 
style  of  Yates's  later  works,  and  the  hill  scene  is  a  little 
gem.  From  these  pictures  he  will  make  a  selection  for 
the  Palette  Club's  exhibition. 

Norton  Bush,  who  is  determined  to  keep  busy,  despite 
his  late  indisposition,  has  in  hand  a  Lake  Tahoe  scene, 
called  "  Carnelian  Bay."  There  are  some  rough  rocks 
and  fallen  trees  in  the  foreground,  with  a  sheet  of  water 
beyond  and  pine-covered  mountains  in  the  distance. 

A  neat  piece  of  work  in  embroidery  has  been  on  exhi- 
bition in  a  Market  street  window,  recently.  It  is  a  copy 
of  a  full-length  picture  of  Washington,  and  is  executed  by 
inmates  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  portrait  is  handsomely 
framed.  One  year  was  required  for  its  completion,  and 
it  is  valued  at  six  hundred  dollars.  It  will  be  raffled  at 
an  early  date,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  institution's  debt.  Midas. 


THE  EXPULSION  OF  JENKINS. 

Editor  San  Franciscan  :  From  the  very  first  time 
your  bright  paper  made  its  appearance  I  have  been  a 
constant  reader  and  most  ardent  supporter  of  the  same. 
When  the  change  of  its  ownership  brought  about  a  change 
of  management  I  regretted  exceedingly — and  I  was  only 
one  of  a  great  many — that  you  had  made  a  new  departure 
in  adding  "society  gossip"  as  an  attractive  feature. 
Surely,  there  was  no  need  of  it;  your  paper  contained  so 
much  excellent  reading  matter  that  any  person  of  intelli- 
gence could  well  dispense  with  what,  after  all,  is  interest- 
ing only  to  a  small  minority — especially  so  as  the  daily 
papers  give  one  more  than  enough  of  this  sort  of  news  in 
their  society  budget.  If  all  your  subscribers  were  society 
people  they  might  have  a  right  to  demand  of  you  to  toady 
to  their  tastes ;  DUt,  happily,  the  better  class  is  not  entirely 
composed  of  members  of  the  s.  p.  circle.  Neither  do 
they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  to  that 
much  abused  appellation,  the  better  class;  nor  do  they 
care  one  whit  who  has  been  dining  with  Mr.  Smith,  or 
who  of  the  ladies  wore  the  most  dazzling  costume.  If 
you  do  not  understand  the  society  people,  so  much  the 
worse  for  society.  I,  for  my  part,  am  nappy  to  assure 
you  of  my  great  satisfaction  at  your  manliness  in  crushing, 
so  far  as  in  your  power,  that  growing  canker  of  American 
society — the  aping  of  unrepublican  customs  from  over 
the  sea. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  other  periodicals  will 
follow  your  example,  and  thus  inspire  their  readers  to 
seek  worthier  aims,  and  to  shine  through  better  qualities 
than  the  exhibition  of  a  vulgar  spirit,  called  society-gos- 
sip. A  Constant  Reader. 

San  Francisco,  November  2,  1884. 

Enough  of  simpering  and  grimace; 

Enough  ot  damning  one  s  soul  for  nothing; 
Enough  of  vacuity  trimmed  with  lace, 
Ana  poverty  proud  of  its  purple  clothing. 
So  said  Owen  Meredith,  and  so  say  I.    The  above 
quotation  is  offered,  Mr.  Editor,  to  show  that  another 
one  of  your  readers  agrees  with  C.  C.  in  approbation  of 
your  action  in  the  late  case  of  "  Common  Sense  vs.  Jen- 
kins."  We  Nevadans  may  not  know  as  much  about  mod- 
ern "  s'ciety  "  as  some  of  your  metropolitan  contributors, 
but  we  are  all  dead  on  to  the  point  that  gentlemen  are 
not  anxious  to  have  their  qualities  as  hosts  discussed  in 
public  prints,  and  that  ladies  are  not  desirous  of  having 
the  newspapers  give  minute  and  detailed  descriptions  of 
their  toilets.  Joseph  King. 

Carson,  Nevada,  November  3,  1884. 
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THE  STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  election  excitement  has  told  upon  the  the- 
aters during  the  week.  It  was  certainly  wise  to 
defer  the  production  of  the  much-talked-of  Pri- 
vate Secretary,  at  the  Baldwin,  until  the  coming 
week.  Great  preparations  are  being  made.  An 
immense  audience  may  be  predicted,  and  if  the 
pathetic  scenes  in  Called  Back  have  drawn  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  many  ladies,  the  Private  Secre- 
tary is  bound  to  affect  them  just  the  contrary 
way,  and  leave  them  wreathed  in  smiles.  In  any 
case,  the  change  from  the  languishing  to  the 
comic  will  have  the  attraction  of  novelty. 

Last  evening  a  well-deserved  benefit  was  ten- 
dered to  Miss  Effie  Ellsler.  The  young  lady  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  many  beautiful  flowers.  Miss  Ell- 
sler enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  San  Francisco  pub- 
lic— always  discriminating  in  the  appreciation 
of  a  true  artist.  One  of  the  features  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  W.  Leman,  who 
has  for  the  last  few  years  retired  trom  the  stage. 
He  appeared  in  scenes  from  The  Lo7ie  Chase,  with 
very  good  effect.  , 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  an  effort  was  made 
to  represent  AFliss,  with  a  Miss  Blaine  in  the 
title  role.  The  performance  was  a  provoking 
hoax.  The  two  Voegtlin  tableaus  are  lacking 
in  true  artistic  effect.  Some  details  are  good, 
but  certain  combinations  of  paper  and  flesh  are 
too  childish  for  anything;  for  instance,  a  big 
pasteboard  horse  mounted  by  a  young  man  of 
real  flesh  and  blood. 

On  Monday  next  the  ex-minister  and  rising 
tragedian,  Mr.  George  C.  Miln,  will  be  the  at- 
traction at  the  Grand.  He  has  been  but  three 
years  upon  the  stage,  but,  judging  by  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  New  York  press  and  other  Eastern 
cities,  this  short  time  has  been  enough  to  obtain 
for  him  an  unbroken  sequence  of  successes. 
Miss  Adele  Payn  is  spoken  of  in  very  flattering 
terms.  During  the  season  she  will  appear  as  the 
star,  while  Mr.  Miln  and  company  will  support 
her.  Hamlet  has  been  chosen  for  the  debut, 
with  Mr.  Miln  in  the  title  role  and  Miss  Payn 
as  "Ophelia." 

The  minstrels,  at  the  Emerson,  have  continued 
to  draw  in  spite  of  the  general  dullness  in  all 
the  theaters,  owing  to  politics.  "TheGontest 
of  Beauties  "  has  been  retained  and  the  olio  con- 
tained a  new  piece,  the  laughable  negro  sketch, 
"Tickle  Me."  The  "  Morning  Glory  "  was  also 
a  new  burlesque,  cleverly  given  by  Hooley  and 
Thompson.    Ellwood  gave  new  songs. 

MUSIC. 

After  all  the  melodramatic  exhibitions,  after 
all  the  symphonic  shows,  after  all  the  piano-forte 
explosions,  silence  reigns,  and  the  delicate  tym- 
panum of  the  classic-maniac  is  waiting  for  the 
echo  of  the  eastern  harmonies.  The  next  news 
will  be  the  opening  of  the  German  operas,  or 
rather  operas  in  German,  where  Materna  will 
appear.  The  impresario,  Mr.  Damrosch,  has  an- 
nounced the  opening  night  for  the  17th  of  this 
month,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
York.  The  papers  are  full  of  encouraging  words 
and  heralding  articles  for  all  the  members  of  the 
troupe;  but  the  Milano  Opera  company  ob- 
tained the  most  emphatic  success,  while  those 
very  same  papers  were  ridiculing  all  the  troupe 
— perhaps  only  because  coming  from  "  Frisco." 
In  New  York,  more  than  in  any  other  city  of 
the  United  States,  the  wealthier  class  goes  to 
the  opera  because  it  is  believed  to  be  fashionable ; 
and  as  the  caprice  of  lashion  has  not  yet  ad- 
mitted German  opera  as  an  aristocratic  resource 
of  the  upper  crust,  they  will  probably  remain 
in  their  gilded  parlors.  Moreover,  the  German 
population  in  New  York,  though  greater  in 
number,  is  not  as  wealthy  and  important,  or  as 
well  educated  musically,  as  the  German  popu- 
lation in  San  Francisco;  so  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Damrosch's  speculation  will  not 
be  a  treasure  trove. 

Looking  over  the  number  of  pieces  given  by 
Joseffy  in  his  six  concerts,  I  find  that  he  played 
seventy-five  solos,  six  concertos,  and  one  quin- 
tet ;  but  the  majority  of  these  pieces  were  con- 
tinually repeated  in  all  his  concerts.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  more  correct  to  state  that  he  played 
forty-five  solos,  six  concertos  and  one  quintet. 
It  is  a  great  figure,  just  the  same,  and  profes- 
sionals, more  than  amateurs,  can  appreciate  and 
admire  his  wonderful  application,  his  iron  per- 
sistency, to  arrive  at  such  an  eminent  grade  of 
mechanical  execution 

I  have  seen  enough  of  Joseffy  to  be  able  to 
form  a  thorough  judgment  of  him.  Better  ac- 
quaintance with  him  has  not  only  strengthened 
my  first  impression  of  him,  but  disclosed  a  new 
defect.  Joseffy  sacrifices  the  esthetic  part  of  a 
composition  for  the  wonderful  gymnastics  of  his 
fingers;  his  tempos  are  almost  always  exaggerat- 
ed, almost  always  too  fast.  How  is  it  possible, 
thus,  to  be  correct  in  the  conception  of  a  piece? 
If  in  Joseffy  this  fault  is  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum by  his  enviable  technique,  in  pianists  of 
lesser  merit  it  becomes  a  greater  blemish. 

The  lack  of  a  superior  comprehension  of  music 
is  caused  by  the  entire  absence  of  literary  cul- 
ture. It  is  not  enough  for  a  musician  to  confine 
his  self-training  to  purely  musical  subjects;  but, 
in  order  to  have  the  highest  intelligence  in  his 
own  specialty,  he  must  have  as  well  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge  of  other  things.  A  real  musician 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  critical  estimate  of 


the  comparative  merits  of  compositions.  This 
involves  a  mastery  of  esthetics.  Musicians  can 
no  longer  work  in  the  naive,  child-like,  semi-in- 
stinctive way  of  the  earlier  time.  Now  they 
must  have  an  intellectual  grasp  of  principles.  I 
do  not  undervalue  freedom  and  spontaneity,  but 
these  must  come  through  a  different  and  a 
broader  school  of  training  than  was  possible  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  Carleton  Opera  Troupe,  to  make  up  for 
the  weak  representation  of  Fra  Diavolo  of  last 
week,  have  given  again  (Monday  and  Tuesday 
last)  the  Drum  Major's  Daughter,  and;  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  the  attraction  has  been  the 
much  worn  Mascotte.  The  repertory  of  comic 
operas  has  wide  limits,  and,  with  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  comic  opera  troupes,  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  general  repertory  could  not 
be  enlarged.  The  French  catalogue,  and  also  the 
Italian,  presents  ample  resources.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  adapt  them  for  the  American 
stage.  If  this  will  not  be  done,  the  Girofles, 
Pirates,  Fatinittas,  Boccacios,  Olivettes,  and 
Mascottes  will  end  by  tiring  the  public. 

The  Carleton  troupe  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  gave  the  Mascotte  in  a  creditable  manner. 
Miss  Dora  Wiley  was  more  in  her  element  in  the 
character  of  "Bettina"  than  in  any  part  in 
which  she  has  heretofore  appeared.  "  Fiam- 
metta"  was  given  by  Miss  Rose  Beaudet,  in  her 
usual  monotonous  style.  Mr.  G.  Adolphi,  as 
"Prince  Lorenzo,"  overdid  his  part,  without 
displaying  the  artistic  skill  shown  in  the  Merry 
War.  His  singing  is  poor.  He  would  do  well 
to  suppress  entirely  certain  passages  which  he 
delivers  several  tones  below  the  original  key. 
Mr.  Golden,  as  "Rocco,"  proved  again  that  if 
he  is  not  a  good  singer  he  is  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
cellent comedian.  Mr.  A.  Hatch  echoed  the 
part  of  "Prince  Frederic  "  with  the  best  inten- 
tion possible.  Carleton  sang  "  Pippo  "  in  good 
voice  and  method,  but  very  little  degagi.  The 
costumes  and  scenery  are  splendid.  The  chorus 
and  orchestra  constitute  the  best  feature. 

A  benefit  has  been  tendered  to  Madam  Godini, 
nie  Mary  Wadsworth.  For  the  occasion 
Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale  will  be  performed. 
The  popularity  of  this  lady  and  her  musical 
talent  assure  an  artistic  and  pecuniary  success. 
The  performance  will  take  place  at  Piatt's  Hall, 
November  14th. 

The  Misses  O'Connell,  who  obtained  in  Oak- 
land such  a  decided  success  in  giving  an  inter- 
esting piano  recital,  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive a  thorough  musical  training  from  the  late 
Mr.  Trenkle,  the  greatest  pianist  that  San 
Francisco  ever  had. 

Signor  Baldanza  will  be  tendered  a  farewell 
concert  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
November  12th.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  large 
number  of  professionals.  Ego. 


DIMINISHED  SEVENTHS. 

Miss  Lizzie  Goode  has  joined  James  O'Neill's 
Monte  Cristo  company. 

The  Spanish  order  of  Carlos  III  has  been 
conferred  on  Dcnza,  the  composer. 

James  M.  Ward  opens  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theater,  November  10th,  in  Arrah  na  Pogue. 

The  Authors'  Carnival  Association  will  give  a 
series  of  entertainments,  beginning  December  1. 

I.es  Mariages  des  Pirates  aux  Lanternes  has 
continued  its  run  to  fine  audiences  at  the  Tivoli. 

Leo  Delibes  has  gone  to  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  the  production  of  his  Lakme 
there. 

Prevost,  the  French  tenor,  has  been  singing 
with  success  in  //  Trovatore,  at  the  San  Carlos, 
Naples. 

The  tenor  Valero  is  to  appear  in  Mefistofele 
and  in  Gioconda,  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House, 
Vienna. 

Clara  Morris  has  purchased  the  Cornell  man- 
sion, next  to  the  Morosini  mansion  at  Yonkers, 
for  $40,000. 

Alice  Atherton  is  reducing  her  weight  on  the 
same  plan  of  repentance  practiced  oy  Fanny 
Davenport. 

A  cable  dispatch  announces  that  Edwin  Booth 
will  begin  a  series  of  representations  in  Berlin 
next  February. 

William  H.  Young  has  been  engaged  as  stage 
manager  with  the  Ristori  company  Tor  the  sea- 
son of  1884-85. 

A  new  opera,  Signor  Lucifer,  music  by  Louis 
Dumack,  of  Berlin,  is  in  preparation  at  the 
Stadt  Theater,  Stettin. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Called  Back  is 
announced,  and  the  dramatists  are  commencing 
to  sharpen  their  quills. 

Mapleson  has  unearthed  another  tenor,  and 
gleefully  announces  that  this  time  Campanini's 
nose  is  out  of  joint  for  good. 

Frau  Materna  will  not  arrive  in  New  York 
until  the  latter  part  of  December,  after  the  close 
of  her  engagement  in  Vienna. 

Frank  Mayo's  new  play,  Nordeck,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  plays  now  on  the  road.  He 
is  meeting  with  success  wherever  he  plays. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  its  second 
concert  of  the  fourth  season  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  November  12th,  at  Piatt's  Hall. 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Miss  Emma  C. 
Thursby,  and  possibly  Gilmore's  celebrated 
band,  will  be  in  Chicago  after  January  1st. 

Ristori's  company  will  contain  several  English 
importations,  including  Edmond  Tearle,  a 
cousin  of  Osmond  Tearle;  Kate  Clinton  and 
Ivan  Shirley. 

The  five  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
which  make  a  feature  of  Sunday  shows  are  San 
Francisco,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago. 


Lotta  says  she  will  retire  after  this  year.  For 
the  actress  s  own  good  we  trust  she  will  keep  her 
word.  She  is  as  good  as  ever  now,  but  cannot 
remain  so  long. 

A  new  buffo  opera,  Rafaela,  music  by  Max 
Wolf,  composer  of  Die  Portraitdamc  and  Die 
Ciisarinc,  has  been  performed  at  the  Residenz 
Theater,  Munich. 

Seuor  Reparaz  has  gone  to  Turin  to  direct  the 
rehearsals  at  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele  of 
his  opera,  //  Favorite,  lately  produced  with  suc- 
cess in  Valencia. 

The  Duke  of  Altenburg  has  conferred  the  Cross 
of  the  Ernest-House  Order  (first-class)  on  Herr 
Joseph  von  Witt,  who  sang  with  much  success 
at  the  Ducal  Theater. 

Genevieve  Ward  has  been  playing  for  six 
months  in  Australia,  and  has  found  it  necessary 
to  present  only  three  plays  in  all  that  time. 
She  is  drawing  fine  houses. 

A  new  buffo  opera,  Der  Marquis  von  Rivoli, 
music  by  L.  Roth,  of  Vienna,  book  by  R.  Genee 
and  R.  Schier,  has  been  successfully  produced  at 
the  Residenz  Theater,  Hanover. 

Francesca  Guthrie  has  been  selected  by  the 
Haydn  Musical  Association,  of  Baltimore,  to 
sing  soprano  roles  at  their  festival,  beginning 
November  10th,  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Lamperti,  the  well-known  professor  who  taught 
Mine.  Sembrich  and  other  famous  vocalists,  in- 
tends moving  from  Milan  to  Brussels,  and  open- 
ing in  the  latter  capital  a  school  for  singing. 

Mme.  Ristori  will  do  all  her  traveling  in  a 
special  car.  She  will  be  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  the  Marquis  del  Grillo;  Chizzola,  her 
personal  representative;  a  private  secretary,  and 
two  maids. 

Heard  in  the  concert-room  : 
He.    Did  you  ever  hear  my  father's  falsetto 
voice  ? 

She.  No;  but  I've  seen  his  false  set  o'  teeth. 
[Curtain.] 

Among  the  notable  events  to  take  place  in 
Chicago  will  be  three  concerts  by  Mme.  Ger- 
ster  and  Signor  Campanini,  the  dates  for  which 
have  not  been  definitely  settled,  but  probably  on 
or  about  the  1st  of  February. 

The  interesting  information  is  furnished  that 
Emma  Abbott  sings  Semiramede  in  a  $2,500 
dress.  Her  voice  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
her  raiment.  A  25-cent  voice  and  a  $2,500  dress 
are  out  of  all  proportion. 

Halevy  left  a  posthumous  opera  called  Noah. 
His  son-in-law,  Georges  Bizet,  the  celebrated 
composer  of  Carmen,  completed  the  orchestra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Edward  Sonzogno,  the  musical 
publisher  in  Milan,  will  shortly  publish  it. 

Madame  Materna,  who  is  to  be  the  exponent 
of  the  modern  school  of  singing  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  New  York,  is  to  receive  $1,000 
nightly,  and  $500  for  each  public  rehearsal  in 
which  sheappears.  In  addition,  her  travelingex- 
penses  from  Vienna,  with  other  additional  costs, 
will  be  paid.  To  secure  her  Mr.  Damrosch  depos- 
ited $8,000  in  a  Vienna  bank.  The  contract  calls 
for  twenty  performances  to  be  given  between 
January  1st  and  March  1st. 

The  skating  rage  has  taken  all  fashionable 
people.  Of  all  the  rinks  the  preferred  is  the 
one  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  The  skating 
rink  is  in  the  part  set  aside  for  the  art  gallery, 
but  the  increase  of  the  number  of  skaters  de- 
mands more  room,  and  the  manager  contemplates 
taking  up  all  the  main  floor.  A  good  band  plays 
every  ten  minutes,  and  all  the  respectable  pat- 
rons give  vent  to  the  exhilarating  exercise  with 
merriment  and  elegance. 

Mme.  Etelka  Gerster  is  impatient  to  begin 
her  concert  tour  in  America.  She  was  under 
engagement  with  the  managers  of  Kroll's  The- 
ater, Berlin,  for  six  appearances  in  November, 
and  she  has  partially  canceled  that  contract  in 
order  to  hasten  her  departure  to  the  United 
States.  As  it  is  now  arranged,  Gerster  will 
appear  only  four  times  in  Berlin,  in  Don  Pas- 
quale, Lucia  di  Lammermopr,  11  Barbieri  di 
Seviglia,  and  Sonamoula.  She  expects  to  sail 
from  Bremen  for  New  York  early  in  November. 

A  southern  German  journal  relates  that  a 
celebrated  musical  director  conducted  the  "  Fu- 
neral March"  from  the  Eroica  in  black  kids 
and  cravat,  while  he  wore  a  white  tie  and  gray 
gloves  during  the  performance  of  the  remainder 
of  the  programme.  This  gave  rise  to  a  sugges- 
tion that,  in  future,  he  conduct  the  "Pastoral" 
symphony  in  knee-breeches,  round  straw  hat. 
with  colored  ribbons,  a  shepherd's  crook  instead 
of  bdton;  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  symphony  in  a 
checked  plaid  and  bare  knees ;  Raff's  symphony, 
"  In  the  Summer,''  in  a  light  linen  jacket,  etc. 

The  earnest  prayer  of  Colonel  Mapleson  for 
$20,000,  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  company  to 
New  York,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  granted. 
Messrs.  Pierre  Lorillard,  F.  F."  Gunther,  and 
H.  N.  Smith  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
contribute  $10,000  each.  Mr.  Lorillard  also 
announces  his  willingness  to  subscribe  $20,000, 
if  five  other  gentlemen  do  the  same,  in  order  to 
provide  against  possible  losses  to  the  impresario. 
Mile.  Nevada  will  be  engaged  by  Mapleson  at 
$1,500  nightly.  The  troupe  saikd  on  the  City 
of  Berlin  on  the  23d  instant.  Madame  Patti  and 
Nicolini  were  to  follow  on  the  25th,  by  the 
steamer  Oregon. 

The  following  are  some  items  concerning  the 
recent  doings  of  a  few  of  the  American 
song  birds  now  in  Europe:  Miss  Ella  Russell 
has  just  ended  a  very  successful  tour  in  Spain, 
and  is  engaged  (or  the  autumn  at  Warsaw.  Miss 
Marghcrita  Johnson  has  been  singing  in  Italy 
during  the  summer;  her  next  engagement  is  for 
the  autumn,  at  Macerata.  Miss  Lotta  Pinner 
has  taken  the  stage  name  of  Carlotta  Bessoni; 
she  has  just  signed  an  engagement  on  very  ad- 
vantageous terms  with  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  at  Berlin.  Miss  Terasa  Adams  has  had 
a  very  successful  season  in  Italy,  where  she  will 
remain  during  the  autumn,  singing  at  the  The- 
atro  Carcano,  in  Milan,  in  October.  Mme. 
Durand,  whom  many  competent  critics  consider 
the  finest  dramatic  soprano  of  the  day,  returns 
to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  coming  winter.  Milan 
is,  as  usual,  full  of  American  girls  studying  for 
the  lyric  stage. 


According;  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  Madam 
ish  ascribes  ner  existence  to-day  to  a  New 
fortune  teller.  She  had  determined  to  lea\ 
stage,  had  come  to  America  to  seek  a  position  . 
governess,  failed,  and  on  the  verge  of  despair 
made  up  her  mind  to  commit  suicide.  Having 
settled  ner  lodging  bill,  she  set  out  with  six  dol- 
lars in  her  pocket  to  walk  the  streets  until  mid- 
night, when  she  proposed  to  find  a  final  resting 
place  in  the  North  river.  She  gave  five  of  her 
dollars  to  a  beggar  woman  who  had  a  family  of 
starving  brats,  and  a  fortune  teller's  sign  catching 
her  eye,  she  invested  the  last  dollar  in  a  glimpse 
at  futurity.  The  astrologer  gave  her  such  a  glow- 
ing horoscope  that  she  forgot  her  desperate 
intentions,  returned  to  her  lodgings,  was  that 
very  night  induced  to  take  part  in  a  private  per- 
formance for  charity,  and  was  then  recognized 
by  an  old  friend,  a  literary  man,  through  whose 
persuasion  she  was  induced  to  return  to  the 
stage. 

Most  of  the  Paris  journals  have  repeated  the 
statement  that  the  engagement  of  Madame 
Patti  this  winter  is  subject  to  the  condition 
that  she  obtains  a  verdict  in  her  suit  for  a  di- 
vorce. At  first  sight  this  stipulation  had  the 
appearance  of  a  caprice,  such  as  great  artists 
frequently  indulge  in.  M.  Auguste  Yacquerie 
has,  however,  discovered,  or  imagines  he  has,  the 
motive  for  it.  A  substitute  for  a  singer  like 
Madame  Patti  is  not  easily  found,  and  if  her  re- 
lease from  her  husband  is  not  granted,  all  the 
combination  of  the  Italian  season  in  Paris  this 
winter  falls  to  the  ground.  The  manager,  M. 
Maurel,  has  but  one  resource,  which  is  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,  offer  to  put 
them  on  his  free  list,  and  beg  them  not  to  con- 
summate his  ruin  by  refusing  to  grant  the  desire 
of  his  leading  cantatrice.  She  imagines  the 
judges  would  then  say,  "  We  do  not  see  what 
grounds  plaintiff  has  for  her  demand;  but  if  we 
do  not  accede  to  it,  Patti  will  not  sing  in  Paris 
this  winter.  All  the  considerations  must  give 
way  to  that  one.  The  divorce  may  be  unjust  to 
the  husband,  but  what  is  justice  compared  with 
the  voice  of  Patti?  Without  her,  what  would 
become  of  Paris?  " 

A  little  historical  sketch  of  the  French  So- 
ciety of  Musical  Composers  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  its  origin.  Some  thirty  years  ago, 
when  an  author  composed  a  song  in  Paris,  he 
got  a  music  publisher  to  print  it,  if  he  was  in 
luck,  and  that  ended  the  matter.  All  the  profit 
went  to  the  publishers  and  singers — none  to  the 
author.  A  well  known  composer  in  those  days 
was  M.Bourget.  One  evening  he  was  passing 
a  cafe"  when  we  heard  one  of  his  songs  being 
chanted  inside.  He  went  in  and  sat  down.  A 
waiter  demanded  his  order.  "  I  don't  want  any- 
thing," he  said.  "  I  came  in  to  hear  how  my 
song  was  sung."  The  proprietor  tackled  him 
next  and  he  repeated  his  statement.  "It  don't 
matter  if  you  did  write  the  songs,"  was  the  re- 
ply; "  you  order  something  or  go  out."  "Very 
well,"  said  the  author,  "  bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee; 
and  hold  on!  I  forbid  you  permitting  your 
singer  to  sing  these  three  songs  of  mine  which 
I  see  on  the  programme."  The  proprietor  went 
off  sneering;  the  songs  were  sung.  Bourget 
sued  him  and  recovered  500  francs  damages. 
The  suit  led  to  the  formation  of  a  society,  which 
in  1882  received  royalties  of  700,000  francs  for 
the  works  of  its  members. 


SANDFORD  &  SUB  LETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 


Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co.,  316  Pine  stieet.  ■ 
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MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 
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DISPLAY    IN    THK    WORLD  ! 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 
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R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 


HAS  REMOVED 

From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Nes«  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  FAITHFUL  LOVERS. 


I'd  been  away  from  her  three  years— about  that, 

And  I  returned  to  find  my  Mary  true; 
And  though  I'd  question  her,  I  did  not  doubt  that 

It  was  unnecessary  so  to  do. 

'Twas  by  the  chimney-corner  we  were  sitting: 
"Mary,"  said  I,  "have  you  been  always  true?" 

"  Frankly,"  says  she,  just  pausing  in  her  knitting, 
"  I  don't  think  I've  unfaithful  been  to  you: 

But  for  the  three  years  MSI  I'll  tell  you  what 

I've  done;  then  say  if  I've  been  true  or  not. 

"  When  first  you  left,  my  grief  was  uncontrollable. 

Alone  I  mourned  my  miserable  lot; 
Ami  all  who  saw  me  thought  me  inconsolable, 

Till  Captain  Clifford  came  from  AJdershott. 
To  Hirt  with  him  amused  me  while  'twas  new: 
I  don't  count  that  unfaithfulness— do  you? 

"The  next — Oh,  let  me  see — was  Frankie  Phipps. 

I  met  him  at  my  uncle's,  Christmas-tide, 
And  'neath  the  mistletoe,  when  lips  meet  lips, 

He  gave  me  his  lirst  kiss."    And  here  she  sighed. 
"We  stayed  six  weeks  at  uncle's— how  time  Hew! 
I  don't  count  that  unfaithfulness — do  you? 

"Lord  Cecil  Fossmore—  only  twenty-one  — 

Lent  me  his  horse.    O,  how  we  rode  and  raced! 

We  scoured  the  downs — we  rode  the  hounds— such  fun! 
And  often  was  his  arm  about  my  waist — 

Thai  was  to  lilt  me  up  anil  down.    Hut  who 

Would  call  just  that  unfaithfulness!    Would  you? 

"Do  you  know  Keggy  Yere?    Ah,  how  he  sings! 

We  met— 'twas  ai  a  picnic.    O,  such  weather! 
He  gave  me,  look,  the  tirst  of  these  two  rings 

When  we  were  lost  in  Cliefden  woods  together. 
Ah,  what  a  happy  time  we  s|>ent — we  two! 
I  don't  count  that  unfaithfulness  to  you. 

"  I've  yet  another  ring  from  him;  d'ye  see 
The  plain  gold  circlet  that  is  shining  here?" 

I  took  her  hand:    "O  Mary!  can  it  be- 
That  you  •"    t^uoth  she,  "that  I  am  Mrs.  Yere. 

I  don't  call  that  untaithfulness — do  you?" 

"No!  "  I  replied,  "for  I  am  married,  too." 

Anonymous. 


OUR  NOTABLE  WOMEN. 


NUMBER  SIX. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  SAUNDERS. 

Very  well  known  to  our  theater-going  public  is  the 
genial,  gentle  Mrs.  Saunders,  who  has  been  with  us  since 
1854 — arousing  our  risibles  in  "Audrey"  in  As  You  Like 
It,  or  filling  us  with  terror  as  "  Mother  Frochard  "  in  the 
Two  Orphans.  Other  actresses  of  note  may  come  and 
go,  but  Mrs.  Saunders  is  distinctively  one  of  us. 

A  Philadelphian  by  birth,  she  belongs  to  the  great  Jef- 
ferson family,  her  mother  being  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Sr.,  the  celebrated  comedian  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  grandfather  of  the  present  Joseph  Jefferson, 
of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  fame.  It  is  said  of  herself  that 
her  career  has  been  overshadowed  only  by  the  excessive 
brightness  of  her  family. 

The  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Saunders  would  make  an  enter- 
taining book,  as  she  has  lived  in  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  dramatic  world  for  nearly  the  whole  of  her  sixty-five 
years,  and  possesses  a  clear  remembrance  of  all  the 
actors  and  actresses  she  has  supjwrted  in  that  time,  with 
many  a  bright  quip  and  turn,  many  a  Shakesperian  quo- 
tation, to  make  interesting  the  incidents  connected  with 
them.  But,  in  spite  of  her  fifty-two  years  on  the  stage, 
she  is  very  diffident  about  appearing  before  the  pub- 
lic as  the  heroine  of  a  sketch,  and  has  maintained 
her  present  position  of  ladylike  reserve  all  her  life,  evad- 
ing rather  than  seeking  publicity  at  all  times.  But  the 
years  are  creeping  on,  and  the  honor  which  is  her  due 
should  be  accorded  before  it  is  too  late. 

When  a  very  little  girl  she  saw  the  entrance  of  Lafay- 
ette into  Philadelphia.  She  was  all  decked  out  in  the 
scrimp,  short-waisted  dress  of  our  grandmothers,  with 
blue  kid  ankle-ties  decorated  with  medallion-heads  of  the 
famous  hero,  in  honor  of  the  day,  and  held  up  by  her 
mother  to  see  him  pass — a  scene  ot  pageantry  that  remains 
fresh  in  her  mind  to-day,  even  to  the  incident  of  "  Crazy 
Norah,"  a  Philadelphia  character,  who  stopped  the  car- 
riage of  the  famous  General  and  spoke  with  him. 

At  fourteen  she  entered  ution  her  dramatic  career,  not 
from  any  particular  love  of  the  stage,  but  because  it 
seemed  the  natural  thing  for  her  to  do.  Her  first  season 
was  played  with  Tyrone  Power,  when  she  assumed  the 
part  of  "  Donna  Sicily,"  in  The  Midnight  Hour.  At 
the  Chestnut  Street  Theater  she  attracted  attention  as 
"  Smike,"  in  Nicholas  Nickleby,  a  role  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  fact  that  Charlotte  Cushman  was  playing  the 
same  part  at  the  opposite  theater.  After  leaving  Phila- 
delphia she  acted  for  nine  years  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
with  her  cousin,  William  Warren,  another  member  of  the 
Jefferson  family — coming  to  California  in  1854,  where  she 
has  made  her  home  ever  since.  Her  first  engagement 
was  at  the  old  Metropolitan  Theater,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Sinclair;  and  the  first  criticism  of  her  acting 
was  a  highly  favorable  one  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ewer,  in 
the  Pioneer,  a  publication  of  the  early  days. 

During  her  many  engagements  she  has  supported  For- 
rest, Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Buckstone  (the  famous  En- 
glish comedian),  Macready,  Fanny  Kemble,  Ellen  Tree, 
Charles  Kean,  Edwin  Booth  and  Adelaide  Neilson,  be- 
sides many  others  of  prominence. 

Of  Tyrone  Power  she  says :  "  He  was  an  elegant  actor. 
He  played  in  the  Irish  Ambassador.  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  so  superb  on  the  stage — and  now  the  people  do 


not  even  remember  his  name!  Oh,  well;  oh,  well!  that 
is  the  way  with  actors.    We  cannot  expect  anything  else." 

At  a  certain  benefit  in  Philadelphia  the  play  of  Vir- 
ginias was  selected,  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  the  author  of 
the  drama,  agreed  to  carry  the  part  of  "  Icilius,"  the  lover 
of  "  Virginia."  But  he  was  so  nervous  that  he  forgot  his 
lines,  and  even  mixed  up  the  characters.  Mrs.  Saunders, 
then  but  a  slip  of  a  girl,  had  taken  the  old  woman's  part  of 
"Servia."  In  his  confusion  he  turned  to  her,  and  ad- 
dressed her  as  "  My  dear  Virginia."  In  a  low  voice  she 
said,  quickly,  "  Virginia  is  down  the  stage,"  which  enabled 
him  to  recover  himself,  but  completely  upset  the  gravity 
of  the  other  actors. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  Boston,  she  played  the  comical 
character  of  "Audrey  "  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Channing  came  three  nights  in  succession  to 
see  her,  and  enjoy  it.  This  is  a  part  which  is  played  for 
more  than  it  is  worth  by  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  one  is  apt  to 
be  greatly  disappointed  in  seeing  any  one  else  follow  her. 
Her  great  sunflower  bouquet,  her  turnip  that  she  devours 
with  so  much  relish,  her  sleepy  expression  of  countenance, 
and  most  of  all,  her  ridiculous  little  skip,  make  it  the 
absurdest  picture  on  the  stage.  She  has  played  it  several 
times  in  San  Francisco,  notably  when  Ada  Cavendish  and 
Marie  Prescott  took  the  parts  of  "  Rosalind "  and 
"  Celia,"  and  the  "  Touchstone  "  of  the  occasion  was  the 
inimitable  Bishop. 

Her  special  roles  besides  these  have  been:  "Mrs. 
Malaprop"  in  The  Rivals,  the  "Queen  "  in  Richard  ILL, 
"  Dame  Rip  Van  Winkle"  (which  she  played  with  Jeffer- 
son some  eighteen  years  ago),  "  Peachblossom  "  in  Under 
the  Gaslight,  "Ophelia"  with  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the 
"  Nurse  "  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (which  she  played  for' the 
first  time  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  last  with  Adelaide 
Neilson),  "  Mother  Frochard,"  in  which  she  gave  the  orig- 
inal rendition  with  the  Lingards,  on  its  first  presentation 
in  San  Francisco — beside  many  parts  in  the  old  school  of 
plays,  now  scarcely  known  to  the  rising  generation. 

From  this  list  can  be  seen  how  versatile  is  Mrs.  Saunders 
in  her  acting,  passing  from  the  humorous  to  the  pathetic, 
from  the  pathetic  to  the  tragic.  But  her  inclination  is  for 
the  old  English  comedies,  and  she  has.  many  a  story  to 
tell  of  these  old  forgotten  plays,  with  as  lively  a  zest  as  if 
it  had  been  but  yesterday  that  she  appeared  in  them. 
For  the  legitimate  she  has  a  great  reverence,  and  says 
with  dramatic  fervor,  "  Shakespeare!  Oh,  there  will  never 
be  another!"  A  certain  critic,  commenting  upon  a  wild 
melodrama  of  the  present  day,  expresses  himself  thus : 
"And  there  was  Mrs.  Saunders,  wandering  in  strange 
elements,  and  looking  like  a  lost  Pleiad,  still  wearing  be- 
comingly the  last  shreds  of  her  old  mantle  of  pure  le- 
gitimate comedy." 

She  has  always  been  a  conscientious  dresser,  and  as  she 
read  over  the  part  assigned  to  her,  could  see  exactly  the 
costume  that  fitted  it.  She  has  never  hesitated  to  make 
herself  hideous  if  it  seemed  necessary,  which  requires 
considerable  self-abnegation.  In  her  possession  is  a  valu- 
able wardrobe,  historically  correct,  of  the  many  characters 
she  has  filled,  besides  the  dress  worn  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Judah  in  the  "  Nurse  "  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  is  a  great 
gift  to  understand  the  art  of  stage  dressing,  which  she 
possesses  fully,  never  committing  an  anachronism,  no 
matter  how  mixed  up  the  rest  of  the  troupe  may  be  in 
their  costumes. 

She  holds  that  Fanny  Kemble  was  the  greatest  of  our 
actresses,  and  considers  that  Mrs.  Bowers  comes  next, 
saying,  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Bowers's  waning  popularity, 
"  That's  the  worst  of  our  profession — the  public  is  so 
fickle.  What  pleases  it  one  year  is  no  criterion  of  the 
next ;  ah,  no  !  " 

For  the  Booth  family  she  cherishes  the  warmest  af- 
fection. "  Junius  Brutus  Booth  was  the  handsomest  man 
on  the  stage  in  his  youth.  I  remember  well  when  I  was 
supporting  him  in  Baltimore,  how  handsome  he  was.  I 
remember,  too,  about  young  Ted,  who  is.to  me  like  my 
own  son.  He  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  I  thought  it 
wrong  for  him  to  be  around  the  theater  so  late,  and  I 
would  say,  '  Why,  Ted !  you  here  yet?  Why  don't  you 
go  home?  And  he  would  roll  his  great  brown  eyes  up 
at  me,  and  say,  so  solemnly,  '  I'm  waiting  for  my  father.' 
I'll  never  forget  how  solemn  he  looked;  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  either.  He  always  waited  for 
his  father;  nothing  could  budge  him.  When  Ted  was 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  he  played  '  Hamlet '  grandly. 
I  haven't  seen  him  much  of  late  years.  If  John  Wilkes 
Booth  had  lived  he  would  have  been  a  great  actor.  He 
was  very  gifted — some  people  think  even  more  so  than 
the  rest  of  the  family." 

She  has  a  reminiscence  of  the  ill-starred  Adelaide 
Neilson,  when  supporting  her  as  "  Madame  Deschap- 
pelles  "  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons.  Mrs.  Saunders  had  on  a 
dress  of  bright  blue  satin,  covered  with  white  marguerites, 
while  Miss  Neilson's  was  of  the  most  delicate  shade  of 
blue,  trimmed  with  white  lace — a  dress  costing  at  least  a 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  almost  time  for  the  curtain  to 
rise,  when  she  took  notice  of  this  peculiar  blue  tint  and 
said,  very  gently,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Saunders!  Why,  the  shade 
of  your  dress  will  just  kill  mine.  Would  you  have  any 
objection  to  changing  it?" 

"  But  what  shall  I  do?  "  she  asked  in  reply.  "  I  have 
only  the  dresses  for  this  play  with  me." 

"  What  color  is  the  one  for  the  next  act?  "  asked  Neil- 
son. 


"  A  white  moire  with  colored  flowers." 

"If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  change  it  for  that,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  great  favor." 

"  And,  so,"  says  the  genial  old  lady,  "  although  I  only 
had  a  few  minutes,  I  went  and  made  the  change.  Some 
of  the  others  said  to  me,  '  Why,  I  wouldn't  do  it.  She 
has  no  right  to  dictate  to  you.'  But  then,  what  did  it 
matter  to  me !  No  one  saw  me,  they  only  saw  her ;  and  I 
was  perfectly  willing  to  wear  anything.  And  then,  too, 
she  was  so  pleasant  when  I  came  in  wearing  the  white 
moire,  and  she  took  both  my  hands  in  her's  and  said, 
'Oh,  Mrs.  Saunders!  you  are  very  good;  you  are  very 
good  indeed ! '    And  I  felt  repaid. 

"The  first  time  she  was  here  Mrs.  Judah  supported 
her  as  the  '  Nurse,'  but  the  last  time  they  sent  for  me. 
'  Oh,'  I  said, '  it  will  break  Mrs.  Judah's  heart  to  have  any 
one  play  the  "  Nurse." '  And  so  I  refused.  But  they  sent 
again,  and  told  me  to  come  and  have  a  talk  with  Miss 
Neilson ;  and  she  said,  that  according  to  the  text  of  the 
play,  in  order  to  have  it  as  Shakespeare  intended  it,  a 
much  younger  woman  than  Mrs.  Judah  was  required. 
'  Juliet '  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  yet  the  '  Nurse ' 
had  lost  a  child  at  the  time  of  'Juliet's'  birth,  and  had 
nursed  her  in  the  place  of  her  own  child;  whereas  Mrs. 
Judah  represented  her  to  be  at  least  seventy.  Besides, 
she  preferred  a  nurse  who  would  respond  quickly,  so  that 
when  she  put  out  her  hand,  she  would  be  there  promptly ; 
and  that  if  I  would  not  take  the  part,  she  would  merely 
get  some  one  else.  So,  under  the  circumstances,  I  ac- 
cepted, and  played  with  her  only  three  months  before  her 
death.  But  I  think,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  character 
of  the  '  Nurse,'  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  greatly  overrated." 

In  speaking  of  the  times  she  played  the  part  of  "  Queen 
Gertrude,"  in  Hamlet,  she  says:  "It  is  an  obscure  part. 
The  queen  has  very  little  to  say,  and  no  good  lines  at  all, 
with  the  exception  of  those  beginning — 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  the  brook, 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream." 

In  regard  to  the  lives  of  actors  and  actresses  Mrs. 
Saunders  has  many  gentle  things  to  say,  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  rebuke  as  in  a  philosophizing  strain.  "  I  know 
that  some  people  do  not  look  upon  us  as  human  beings, 
and  that  the  profession  is  held  very  lightly  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  the  young  men  of  our  profession  are  so 
much  better  than  they  are  credited  with  being !  They  are 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Both  actors  and 
actresses  are  in  a  different  position  from  all  other  people. 
Their  every  thought  almost  is  known  to  the  public ;  every 
little  fault  is  magnified;  they  can  scarcely  look  to  the 
right  or  left  that  some  significance  is  not  given  to  it.  The 
scandals  about  theatrical  people  are  awful.  One  ought 
not  to  believe  them  unless  one  sees  them  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  then  not  half.    I  know  I  can't  believe  them. 

"The  actors  as  a  class  are  good  citizens;  they  seldom 
commit  a  crime ;  they  rarely  are  to  be  found  in  a  prison ; 
and  the  first  actor  in  all  history,  even  back  to  old  Roman 
and  Grecian  theatricals,  to  take  life  was  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Their  vices  are  amiable,  generous  vices;  they 
injure  themselves  more  than  others.  They  are  the  most 
charitable  people  in  the  whole  world.  Even  the  churches 
and  the  ministers  call  on  them  for  money,  and  they  are 
rarely  refused.  Their  good  actions  are  rarely  told,  but 
all  the  evil  is  magnified.  Many  of  the  finest  of  our  actors 
and  actresses  are  very  plain,  quiet  people.  All  the  men 
of  my  family — the  Jeffersons — look  more  like  ministers 
than  actors,  and  I'm  sure  I  look  pious."  In  spite  of  her- 
self, Mrs.  Saunders  laughed  at  the  chance  expression. 

"  It  is  strange  how  the  public  identifies  us  with  the 
part  we  fill.  Why,  people  just  hated  me  when  I  played 
'  Mother  Frochard '  in  the  Two  Orphans,  and  one  man 
in  a  box  said,  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  '  If  she  pulls 
that  blind  girl's  hair  again,  I'll  shoot  her  dead.'  But  I 
didn't  hurt  her — not  once.  It  was  a  wig  she  had  on. 
And  besides,  no  one  knows  how  frightened  I  was  the  first 
night,  when  I  went  on  to  play  the  part  of  Mother  Fro- 
chard.' Although  I  have  been  fifty-two  years  on  the  stage, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  stage- 
fright,  and  I  act  almost  unconsciously,  wondering  whether 
I  will  be  able  to  get  through.  Sometimes  the  lines  go — 
my  gracious!  just  like  that ! "  and  she  made  a  short  gest- 
ure which  suggested  the  fleeting  words. 

"The  public  thinks  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  love 
made  on  the  stage,  but  they  do  not  know  how  little  love 
there  is  in  it,  after  all.  It  is  all  the  result  of  studied 
posing  and  mechanical  action,  though  sometimes,  with 
an  actor  like  Forrest,  it  becomes  actually  dangerous.  I 
have  had  a  bracelet  crushed  into  my  arm  until  it  was  all 
bruised  by  that  giant  in  tragedy,  and  another  actress,  I 
remember,  had  a  ring  crushed  in  to  the  bone  by  him. 
She  gave  a  sudden  scream,  and  the  blood  fell  dripping 
upon  her  white  dress.  And  even  to-day,  an  excited 
actor  like  W:essels,  who  does  not  realize  what  he  is  doing, 
will  actually  crush  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  is  playing 
lover,  without  feeling  the  slightest  affection  for  her.  He 
is  just  as  nervous  as  any  of  us,  and  doesn't  know  what  he 
is  doing." 

In  regard  to  outside  matters,  she  confesses  the  greatest 
ignorance.  "  I  am  in  the  world,  and  yet  know  nothing 
of  the  scandals  and  excitements  of  the  great  public,  my 
life  has  been  so  busily  engaged  in  mastering  the  details  of 
my  profession.  I  never  am  lonely.  I  have  many  things 
to  think  of,  and  to  amuse  me  in  my  memories  of  the  past, 
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I  never  feel  alone.  But  ours  is  a  strange  profession. 
One  by  one  they  are  dropping  off  and  are  heard  of  no 
more.  Of  the  old  members  of  the  profession  in  San 
Francisco,  Walter  Leman  and  I  are  the  only  ones  left. 
Mrs.  Judah  has  gone,  and  in  the  East  poor  David 
Anderson  went  last  week ;  and  soon  another  and  another. 

One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
•So  fast  they  follow. 
"And  this  is  life,"  added  Mrs.  Saunders,  meditatively, 
"And  I,  too,  am  passing  away."  Looking  out  upon  her 
luxuriant  flower  garden,  she  continued  in  the  same  strain : 
"  We  are  like  the  (lowers,  don't  you  think?  We  bloom 
awhile,  and  then  the  autumn  comes  and  we  fade  away 
and  die. 

Oh,  give  me  but  to  live 
In  alter  aces." 

This  gentle  and  accomplished  old  lady  is  now  in  her 
sixty-fifth  year,  living  in  a  flower-embowered  cottage  near 
Mission  and  Twentieth  street, s  the  center  of  a  loving 
group  of  young  people,  who  endeavor  in  every  way  to 
atone  for  the  hardships  which  have  come  upon  her.  But 
flowers,  paintings  and  little  gifts  scarce  suffice  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  The  traveling  combinations 
have  ruined  the  stock  companies,  and  for  a  long  time 
prevented  her  from  obtaining  an  engagement,  though  she 
is  still  remarkably  capable  in  all  her  powers. 

She  is  domestic  to  an  extreme,  and  though  widowed 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  childless,  yet  is  a  mother  to 
humanity,  having  seven  adopted  daughters  and  one 
adopted  grandchild — young  women  in  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, to  whom  she  has  extended  a  helping  hand,  and 
for  whom  she  has  warded  off  besetting  dangers  such  as 
no  one  out  of  the  dramatic  world  could  guess — out  of  her 
widow's  mite  doing  a  charity  that  cannot  be  estimated  in 
a  mere  money  value.  She  is  a  famous  cook  and  house- 
keeper, and  teaches  the  whole  neighborhood  her  dainty 
culinary  arts,  while  her  wheaten  loaf,  fresh  and  sweet 
from  the  oven,  is  appetizing  beyond  all  the  common  bread 
of  the  common  bakeries. 

She  has  a  great  love  for  California,  having  made  it  her 
home  for  the  past  thirty  years.  She  is  not  able  in  these 
later  days  to  go  traveling  about  with  the  popular  theatri- 
cal troupes—  tramping,  as  it  were — and  so  lives  retired, 
with  only  an  occasional  short  engagement  to  piece  out 
the  difficulties  that  fall  so  heavily  upon  her.  Nevertheless, 
her  proteges  are  made  as  welcome,  and  her  kind  offices 
continued  as  lavishly,  as  if  she  were  the  o#ner  of  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus.  She  finds  employment  for  helpless 
young  girls,  left  friendless  and  forlorn,  and  aids  them  in 
many  ways  utterly  unknown  to  the  great,  unthinking 
world. 

If  we  were  living  under  a  paternal  form  of  government, 
Mrs.  Saunders  would  be  appointed  Almoner  of  a  Fund 
for  Young  Girls,  as  she  knows  by  experience  how  far  a 
small  coin  can  be  made  to  go  to  help  this  most  sensitive 
yet  helpless  class  of  creatures. 

She  has  not  yet  called  upon  the  public  to  respond  to  a 
farewell  benefit,  in  which  to  make  her  final  adieu  to  the 
great  world;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  when  the  day 
comes  round  she  will  be  accorded  the  generous  response 
worthy  so  gentle  and  charitable  a  lady,  so  accomplished 
and  versatile  an  actress.       Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


Judging  from  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers,  it  seems 
that  the  annual  fall  crop  of  elopements  of  handsome  and 
wealthy  heiresses  with  their  fathers'  servants  promises  to 
be  unusually  large.  There  is  nothing  very  alarming, 
perhaps,  about  this  strange  phase  of  society  life,  excepting 
the  fact  that'  it  is  always  the  handsome  girls  that  run 
away  from  home  and  marry  their  ignorant  menials.  I  say 
that  this  is  the  alarming  side  of  the  question.  There  are 
so  few  really  handsome  girls  in  the  country,  comparatively, 
and  so  many  elopements  among  these  few,  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  soon  to  check  the  vast  waste  of  beauty, 
the  stock  will  be  entirely  exhausted,  and  those  young 
men  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  coachmen  will 
have  to  be  contented  with  those  qualities  in  girls  that  are 
considered  better  than  mere  beauty  of  face  and  figure. 
It  is  curious  that  the  plain,  ordinary,  everyday  looking 
girls  never  run  away  and  engage  in  romantic  elopements. 
As  Mark  Twain's  good  boy  searched  without  success 
through  every  Sunday-school  book  to  find  one  good  boy 
who  did  not  die  in  the  last  chapter,  loved  and  respected 
by  all,  so  have  I  diligently  read  the  papers  during  the  past 
dozen  years,  hoping  to  find  at  least  one  elopement  in 
which  the  heroine  was  not  beautiful.  My  search  has  al- 
ways been  in  vain.  Invariably  the  girl  has  been  a  dazz- 
ling brunette,  with  raven  tresses,  piercing  (or  melting) 
black  eyes  with  long  silken  lashes,  and  pearly  teeth.  She 
is  always  rich,  and  the  daughter  of  the  most  prominent 
citizen  of  the  place.  If  the  government  would  only 
pension  some  poor,  homely  girl  to  elope  with  her  lather's 
coachman,  and  settle  large  annuities  on  all  newspaper 
men  who  would  describe  her  truthfully,  I  think  it  would 
place  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  breasts  of  a  long  suf- 
fering humanity. — Lounger,  in  Boston  Gazette. 


No  matter  how  proud  er  man  may  be  ter-day,  let  him 
get  drunk,  an  ter-mor'  he  won't  hold  his  head  so  mighty 
high.  It  ain't  de  feelin'  dat  somebody  seed  him  stagger, 
nur  de  feelin'  o'  sickness  whut  hab  followed — it  am  sim- 
ply de  feelin'  dat  he  hab  been  drunk — a  feelin'  whut 
kain't  be  described.  I  hab  heard  men  brag  dat  da  drunk 
whisky  for  years  an'  had  neber  been  drunk.  He  may  hab 
kep'  de  public  from  findin'  it  out,  an'  may  neber  be  'cused 
o' drunkenness;  but  my  'pinion  o'  dat  man  is  dat  wid 
him  dar  hab  been  much  mo'  effort  at  hidin'  den  at 
tellin'  de  truth. — Arkansaw  Traveler. 


AT  EVENTIDE. 


Low  burns  the  sun  ;  soft  evening  zephyrs  stir 
The  silent  copse;  while  o'er  the  yielding  turf, 
Full  starred  with  yellow  diadems,  and  bloom 
Of  myriad  rose-tints,  warm,  sweet  odors  steal; 
A  wave  of  peace,  deep,  indefinable, 
O'erspreads  the  waiting  earth;  low,  mystic  tones, 
More  palpable  to  soul  titan  sense,  steal  through 
The  dreamy  hush,  as  when  the  lute's  soft  strings 
Vibrate  to  responsive  touch,  and  waken 
Tones  that  linger  round  its  throbbing  wires, 
And  speak  to  us,  when  ears  list  not. 

O  Death! — Life's  truest  friend— come  hither  when 
The  sun  thrills  the  earth  with  its  sweet,  parting  kiss; 
And,  in  the  golden  glow,  touch  lips  and  brow, 
And  mold  them  into  perfect  grace;  that  when 
Love  comes  with  old,  passionate  caress, 
It  may  behold  the  wondrous  hush  ol  peace, 
And  learn  its  higher,  nobler  destiny, 
And  wake  to  sweeter  bliss.    O'er  marble  calm 
Imprint  the  Soul's  great,  glad  surprise,  that  Love 
May  whisper  softly:  " 'Tis  not  death,  but  Life, 
And  she  hath  learned  its  blessed  mystery." 

Eva  Cordon  Taylor. 


SOME  REJECTED  MANUSCRIPTS. 


No  true  success  has  ever  been  attained  in  authorship 
without  repeated  failures  and  much  struggling.  The 
amateur  who  has  had  his  first  contribution  "returned 
with  thanks"  is  apt  to  consider  himself  an  ill-used  indi- 
vidual, forgetful  of  the  fact  that  an  editor  must  endeavor 
to  please  his  readers  by  only  placing  before  them  the  most 
suitable  matter  obtainable.  If  the  amateur  would  only 
reflect  for  a  moment,  he  would  generally  find  the  fault 
was  his  own  and  not  the  editor's.  The  business  of  the 
latter  is  to  select  the  best  and  most  suitable  work,  which 
he  generally  does,  regardless  of  personal  considerations. 
Experienced  writers,  of  course,  have  better  means  of 
knowing  what  is  exactly  required ;  but  novices  need  never 
fear  that  their  contributions  will  be  overlooked  because 
they  occupy  an  obscure  position  in  life.  Merit  will  always 
assert  itself  in  the  end;  nay,  carelessness  will  sometimes 
work  wonders.  A  writer  has  been  known  to  have  a  paper 
rejected  by  a  score  or  so  of  editors  in  turn,  and  then, 
when  carefully  rewritten,  it  was  readily  accepted  by  the 
editor  who  had  been  the  first  to  refuse  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  through  mistake,  merit  as  well  as  incompetence 
receives  rebuffs.  When  the  poet  Campbell  sent  one  of 
his  best  known  lyrical  pieces  to  a  provincial  newspaper, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  read  in  its  notice  to  corre- 
spondents that  his  lines  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  required  by  the  editor  of  that  obscure  print ! 
In  the  same  way  Tom  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  "  was 
rejected  in  two  or  three  places  before  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  then  editor  of  Punch,  Mark  Lemon.  This  was  to 
have  been  its  last  chance ;  so  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  if  unsuitable  it  might  be  destroyed, 
as  the  author  did  not  wish  to  have  another  sight  of  it. 
When  the  poem  was  read  at  the  weekly  dinner  at  which 
the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  number  of  Punch  are 
discussed  among  the  proprietors  and  contributors,  every 
one  thought  it  was  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  publica- 
tion, except  the  editor  himself.  He  was  determined  to 
have  his  own  way  for  once,  and  he  had  it.  The  poem 
duly  appeared,  with  the  result  that  the  circulation  of 
Punch  was  more  than  doubled.  The  reading  public  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  seamstress 
ameliorated  without  loss  of  time. 

To  some  person  ic  may  be  surprising  to  learn  that 
"John  Gilpin,"  the  far-renowned  hero  of  burlesque,  was 
coldly  received  by  the  public  on  his  first  appearance.  It 
was  not  till  an  actor  thought  fit  to  recite  the  famous  ride 
on  the  stage  that  the  poem  sprang  into  popularity. 

Pickwick,  the  immortal,  is  said  to  have  run  a  very  nar- 
row chance  of  being  doomed  to  oblivion.  The  book  was 
brought  out  in  numbers,  which  were  written  as  they  were 
•required  for  the  press.  The  public  refused  to  buy  the 
earlier  ones;  and  to  say  the  truth,  they  gave  little  promise 
of  the  ability  that  was  displayed  later  on.  The  publishers, 
thinking  they  had  entered  into  a  losing  speculation,  were 
about  to  discontinue  its  further  issue,  when  "Sam  Wel- 
ler  "  came  on  the  scene,  and  introduced  them  to  a  veri- 
table gold  mine.  At  the  outset  of  this  book  the  versatile 
author  was  heavily  handicapped.  An  eminent  artist  had 
been  employed  to  draw  some  ridiculous  scenes  illustrative 
of  Cockney  sportsmanship,  which  he  was  required  to  work 
into  story.  After  supplying  a  few  of  the  first  pictures,  the 
artist  died.  His  successor,  instead  of  supplying  the  author 
with  subjects,  had  his  labors  wisely  confined  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  text. 

When  Godwin  submitted  Caleb  Williams,  the  work  on 
which  his  fame  principally  rests,  to  the  judgment  of 
another  man  of  letters,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
him  from  publishing  it,  saying  that  it  would  be  the  ruin 
of  his  literary  reputation.  But  for  this  book,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  would  now  be  forgotten,  except  as  the  father- 
in-law  of  Shelley.  With  all  our  enlightenment  in  modern 
times,  mistakes  are  frequently  made  in  regard  to  books 
that  will  take,  even  by  publishers,  who  should  be  the  best 
of  judges.  VVould  any  one  believe  that  Self- Help, &  book 
that  has  had  an  immense  sale,  as  well  as  a  vast  influence 
for  good,  was  at  first  refused  because  it  was  thought 
unlikely  to  pay  the  expense  of  printing? 

The  gentleman  who  is  known  to  fame  as  Cuthbcrt 
Bede,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  which  he  lately  delivered 
at  Stamford  on  light  literature,  stated  that  the  publisher 
of  his  book,  Verdant  Green,  told  him  that  it  would  not 
pay  for  advertising,  whereas  170,000  copies  have  been 
sold.  Lord  Lytton's  novel,  Pelham,  might  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rejected  list.  It  was  on  the  point  of  being 
returned  to  its  author,  when  the  publisher  happened  to 
take  up  the  MS.,  and,  having  read  the  first  chapter,  at 
once  reversed  the  verdict  of  his  "reader."  Vice  Versa,  a 
book  which  has. passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions 
in  less  than  twelve  months,  was  rejected  at  least  once,  if 
not  twice,  before  it  saw  the  light.  Will  Carlton's  Over 
the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse  was  thrown  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.    T7ie  Poors  Errand  was  refused  by  several  pub- 


lishers, and  so  was  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  was  finalh 
brought  out  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  wife  of  its 
original  publisher.  Although  Thackeray  sent  his  Vanity 
Pair  to  every  place  where  it  would  have  a  chance  of 
being  accepted,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  have  it  printed 
at  his  own  cost.  There  is  something  unaccountably 
strange  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  his  best- 
known  book  introduced  to  the  public,  and  still,  perhaps 
the  greatest  work  of  the  century,  Carlyle's  French  Reio- 
lution  was  rejected.  Thackeray  used  to  say,  laughingly, 
that  it  was  amusing  how  little  he  earned  when  in  his 
early  days  he  wrote  carefully,  and  how  much  he  received 
for  poor  work  after  he  had  acquired  a  name.  If  the  pay 
was  always  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  writing, 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  would  not  be  so  often  quoted  as 
an  instance  of  the  small  gains  of  great  authors.  Who 
has  not  been  delighted  with  the  humor  and  homely  de- 
scriptions in  that  most  charming  of  all  stories,  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield?  and  yet  the  publisher,  who  gave  40/.  for  the 
MS.,  was  afraid  to  risk  the  cost  of  having  it  printed  till 
Goldsmith  has  made  himself  famous  as  a  poet.  It  has 
since  become  a  treasure  to  every  civilized  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  through  the  medium  of  translations, 
and  none  can  say  but  they  are  infinitely  richer  for  having 
it.  The  intellectual  pride  of  all  Germans,  their  poet 
Goethe,  professed  to  nave  been  introduced  to  a  new 
world  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  honest 
English  vicar  and  his  fair  daughters.  There  is  a  lesson  in 
his  life  which  will  cast  a  glow  over  the  sufferings  of  op- 
pressed virtue  for  ages  to  come. 

Washington  Irving,  the  American  who  created  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  could  not  find  a  publisher  for  his  Skelch- 
Book  that  would  take  the  risk,  and  so  it  was  first  printed 
at  his  own  expense.  Cooper,  his  countryman,  was 
equally  unfortunate  with  his  famous  novel,  The  Spy.  He 
was  an  unknown  author,  and  by  Gifford's  advice  the 
publisher  to  whom  he  offered  the  MS.  declined  it.  The 
reviewer  had  made  a  blunder,  for  as  soon  as  the  book  ap- 
peared its  success  was  instantaneous. 

Jane  Eyre  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  gone  a  weary 
round  of  publishers,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The  MS., 
that  bore  ample  tokens  of  having  passed  through  almost 
every  publishing-house,  to  be  declined  alike  by  all,  was 
The  Professor,  which,  however,  was  probably  the  means 
of  finding  a  resting-place  for  the  more  famous  work.  The 
Professor  would  only  fill  one  volume,  and  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves,  the  "trade"  object  to  novels 
of  less  than  two  or  three.  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co's 
reader  discovered  so  much  merit  in  the  wandering  MS. 
of  the  one  volume  that  it  was  returned  to  its  unknown 
author,  accompanied  by  a  polite  note,  saying  they  would 
be  happy  to  give  their  best  attention  to  a  longer  work 
from  the  same  pen.  /ane  Eyre  was  written  in  the  mean- 
time, and  immediately  forwarded  by  the  courageous 
governess  to  the  only  place  from  which  she  had  received 
any  sympathy.  Within  a  month  it  was  printed  and  intro- 
duced to  the  public.  At  first  it  was  received  somewhat 
hesitatingly,  especially  by  the  critics,  who  scarcely  knew 
what  to  make  of  it.  The  public  were  not  long  in  decid- 
ing for  themselves.  The  authoress  was  famous  before 
she  was  aware.  The  Professor  was  afterwards  brought  out 
in  the  shadow  of  this  tame,  but  not  till  after  her  death. 
When  it  appeared,  the  Saturday  Review'  and  other  jour- 
nals gave  it  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  they  had  ever 
accorded  to  the  book  which  made  her  famous.  There  is 
much  in  a  name.  The  late  Anthony  Trollope,  whose 
gains  are  probably  exaggerated  when  it  is  said  that  he 
made  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  his  writings,  could 
beyond  doubt  command  as  much  as  three  thousand 
pounds  for  a  novel;  yet  he,  in  his  earlier  years,  before  he 
became  known  to  fame,  had  to  be  content  with  a  score 
as  the  result  of  a  year's  labor. —  The  Welcome. 


The  great  mass  of  what  we  call  moral  and  useful  men, 
practical  men,  and  men  of  common  sense,  are  very  useful 
men  ;  they  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  society,  but  they  are 
not  capable  of  understanding  the  heroic.  Now  and  then 
it  appears  in  a  life,  and  we  don't  know  where  it  came  from. 
His  father  wasn't  like  that,  his  mother  wasn't  like  that, 
but  here  comes  a  heroic  nature  that  is  careless  of  matter 
or  physical  comfort,  or  even  of  society  and  its  proprieties 
and  its  penurious  reward,  but  who  has  a  sense  of  beauty. 
It  burns  in  him  to  develop  it.  For  the  sake  of  giving 
expression  to  that  he  is  willing  to  waste  his  whole  life.  He 
has  the  artist's  impulse  to  color,  form,  construct;  it  is  in 
him,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  he  bears  poverty;  for  the  sake 
of  it  he  says:  "What  though  I  am  not  known,  I  am 
working  on  the  higher  sense.  Why  should  1  expect  the 
lower  and  vulgar  crowd  to  understand  me?"  And  they 
do  not.  If  a  man  paints  pictures  and  gets  money,  oh, 
they  can  understand  that,  but  not  a  man  that  paints  por- 
traits because  it  is  in  him,  and  he  must  do  it  without  any 
relation  to  profit  or  any  lower  life  whatever.  Men  who 
sing  and  sell  their  poems,  we  all  understand  them.  They 
are  on  the  market.  Not  that  it  is  a  discredit  to  them, 
but  we  interpret  them  because  they  are  manufacturing 
things  that  bring  money.  But  men  that  sing  as  old 
Homer  sang,  as  Dante  sang,  as  blind  Milton  sang,  how 
we  pity  them!  We  look  back  and  say:  "Oh,  that  they 
should  have  lived  in  such  a  dark  age!  they  never  got 
anything  for  it."  They  got  themselves.  They  answered 
the  highest  and  noblest  impulses.  We  are  all  the  time 
measuring  men  of  genius  by  the  lower  standards  of  w;hat 
are  called  common  sense  men,  who  arc  like  machines 
turning  out  fodder  for  themselves  and  other  animals. — 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"  Boys,"  said  Jones,  bursting  into  the  caucus,  "I've 
got  him  ! " 

"  Got  whom? " 

"  The  candidate  that's  sure  to  be  elected.  Never  said 
anything  queer  on  the  tariff  question,  makes  no  distinc- 
tions of  color,  couldn't  tell  the  '  bloody  shirt '  from  a  white 
necktie,  never  makes  speeches  and  doesn't  write  letters." 

"  Great  Scott !   Who  is  he?  " 

"  Brown.    He's  been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  ever  since 

he  was  born." 
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TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,*'  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  11  Sunrise,"  11  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

IT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  11  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  u  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT         T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  11  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  11  T  "  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer*.,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedute  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Direciors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOXUKOXG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
ao2  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A.   D.  1823. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  MM  K  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  H.   M<  *  O  K  M  I  <  K 
627  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
CIS  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  puts; 
PREMIERE  gUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HI  I  I  >I  INN  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  5»5  Front  Strsst. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  « .  MONTAGUE  A  CO., 

«3»i  3'3>  3«5  »°d  3*?  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


J.  W.  EVANS,  OEXEKAL  AUENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator.  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


Washington,  D.  C,  ) 
March  27,  1863.  f 
Nkw  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  vour  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUN  LAP. 
5iaTweltth  St  ,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
034  Market  Street,  S.  P., 

Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO   NORM  ANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sanaome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  OIRIXTOKS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FILIPPF/S  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,  es- 
tablished 1871,  has  removed  to  more  commodious  and 
pleasant  quarters,  702  Market  St.,  cor  Geary.  Prof.  De 
rilippe  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  French  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving  months 
of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guages, where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice ;  fine  library,  and  periodicals  from  Spain  and  France 
free  to  ■tudents. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
310  California  Stmbt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  C  H  I  BAN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


For  Nine  Days  Only. 


M  ARM  ION  (The  Head  of  Constance  Beverley); 
ELAINE; 

A  SEMINARY  ALARMED; 
AFFECTION'S  LAST  OFFERING; 


THE  EXILE'S  RETURN; 
JOYS  AND  SORROWS  OF  SPRING; 
THE  TAKING  OF  THE  MALAKOFF; 
OUT  OF  THE  FRYING-PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE. 


COMMENCING  NOV.  13. 


AT  CALLERY,  430  PINE  STREET. 


CLOSINC  NOV.  22. 


Gallery  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  io  p.  m.  Tickets  may  be  had  from  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Snow  &  Co.,  or  at  the 
Galleries,  4  30  Pine  street.    Take  your  opera-glasses. 


KNABE 


PIANOS ! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS!1 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


In  i  1m  World! 


THE  >ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  P.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burnkll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidsll,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Hennery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  C  apital  $3,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamss  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandhr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LODGING  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 

MHS.O.    K.  JOHinoN,  Prop'r. 


THE  FAMOUS 


DUPLEX 


The  most  wonderful  Cur- 
ative Agent  In  the  world. 

Full  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Gentleman,  price  $10. 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine 

General  Dcbilitv, Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism 
Neuralgia,    AMI  II  ■  ill  A  Dise 
Sciatica,       I  If  A  M  ■       tlu-  Liver, 

Paralysis,  |l  U  |  If  II  ll  I  I  I  Kidne%  or 
Constipation UflLI  llllIU  Bladder, 
Seminal  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Female  Weakness, 
Sick  Headache,  Insipient  Catarrh,  Insipient  Con- 
sumption, Lame  Back,  and  many  other  diseases, 
■fe  t/m  ■    ■      For  particulars  and  Circulars  address 

KM    I  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 
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SOLE  PRC 

330  Sutter  St., 


PRIETOnS. 

8an  Francisco< 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

Tlie  Many  Great  Advantages  ot  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
I-  11.1t  lands,  improved. . .  .$25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unb- 
qualed  Aktbsian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MILLER  A  KM  I'  IV 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $i  oo, 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

—  1  

A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

336J4   HI  SII  STREET, 

ORNAMENTAL  KNCr RAVING- 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 
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PRICE  TEN  CENTS 


CONTENTS. 


Short  Bits  "  Franceses" 

Thb  Pope's  Mule  Alphonse  Daudet 

How  Great  Writers  Wrote  

Deceivers  Ever  

Babies  in  France  

New  York  Gossip  "Celia" 

Interviewed  by  a  Bushranger  

Marrvat's  Novels  W.  Clark  Russell 

Editorial:   The  New  Deal;  A  Party's  Suicide;  Miscellaneous  

The  Artists  "Midas" 

Memories  of  Emerson  Frank  Bellew 

Tom  Marshall  in  Court  C.  W.  Waite 

Points  for  Poets  R.  K.  Munkittrick 

Around  Town  "Pepys" 

Sporting  "  Friar  Tuck" 

The  Stage  "Ego" 

Ruined  Lives  

The  Old  Plantation  James  B.  Cable 

Poetry:   Abram  and  Zumri;  The  Retort. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


Isn't  there  just  a  little  humbug  in  the  talk  about  civil 
service  reform?  Sifted  down  and  reduced  to  practical 
working,  does  it  not  amount  pretty  nearly  to  perpetuity 
in  office?  "Let  the  ins  stay  in;  keep  the  outs  out.'' 
That  seems  about  the  idea.  Is  there  really  so  great  dif- 
ference between  making  the  tenure  of  an  office  legally 
"  for  life  or  doing  good  behavior"  and  carrying  out  the 
same  plan  under  the  name  of  civil  service  reform? 


I  have  observed  one  very  noticeable  feature  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  Whichever  has  just  gone  out 
of*  power,  becomes  a  unit  in  noisy  advocacy  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  and  strenuously  insists  upon  the  immediate 
application  of  its  principles,  on  pain  of  popular  denuncia- 
tion and  punishment  at  the  hands  of  an  outraged  public 
sentiment.  The  incoming  administration,  having  for 
four  years  shouted  in  its  favor,  has  probably  howled  itself 
out  of  breath  in  the  good  cause,  for  we  hear  no  more 
about  it.  Singularly,  too,  it  takes  just  four  years  to  get 
breath  enough  to  go  at  it  again. 


William  L.  Marcy  has  been  charged  with  sounding  the 
slogan  of  corruption  when  he  uttered  his  famous  dictum, 
"To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Why  not?  To 
whom  do  they  belong?  If  they  are  to  be  handed  back  to' 
those  from  whom  we  have  just  wrested  them,  ferrum  ig- 
nu/ue,  so  to  speak,  why  wield  the  sword  and  kindle  the 
fire?  Why  do  we  reduce  our  finances  and  swell  our 
heads?  Why  do  we  offend  our  noses  with  burning  petro- 
leum, and  wear  out  our  boots  and  aggravate  our  corns  to 
infernal  malignity  by  tramping  over  cobbles?  Why  are  a 
million  beer-barrels  empty  and  ten  million  voters  full  ?  Is 
it  that  the  spoils  shall  remain  with  the  vanquished? 

Of  course,  you  will  inform  me  (just  to  hear  yourself 
talk,  you  know,  and  to  crush  me  with  a  sense  of  my  base- 
ness) that  the  struggle  is  not  for  the  ignoble  meed  of 
spoils,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  by  placing  at 
the  head  those  who  will  carry  out  the  right  principles — 
meaning,  of  course,  our  principles. 

Granted.  But  shall  not  the  country  reward  those  who 
have  thus  depleted  their  purses,  enlarged  their  craniums, 
breathed  coal  oil  gas,  and  polished  cobbles  in  her  service  ? 
And  since  the  only  reward  she  has  to  offer  is  either  "  an 
honored  grave  "or  the  "ignoble  meed  of  spoils,"  most 
clear-headed  politicians  will  choose  the  latter — and  small 
blame  to  'em.  I  myself  would  rather  have,  for  my  own 
use,  a  thousand-dollar  spoil  than  a  ten-thousand-dollar 
grave. 

New  York  is  a  great  state ;  and  though  just  now  she 
may  seem  a  trifle  uncertain  as  to  her  own  mind,  yet  she 
knew  it  when  she  delighted  to  honor  Wm.  L.  Marcy  as 
one  of  her  greatest  and  wisest  statesmen.  And  if  he  never 
made  a  greater  mistake  than  in  relegating  the  spoils  to  the 
victor,  he  managed  to  rub  along  better  than  most 
politicians. 

But  the  word  "  reform,"  whether  or  not  there  be  any- 
thing in  it,  is  enough  to  stampede  the  masses.  William 
and  I  don't  expect  to  get  many  to  agree  with  us  (openly) 
while  demagogues  are  after  a  shibboleth  whose  sound, 


like  drumming  on  a  tin  pan,  shall  swarm  the  bees  that 
bring  honey  to  their  hive;  and  while,  in  all  questions  of 
public  polity,  there  is  about  one  ounce  of  thought  to  every 
ton  of  talk. 

But  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  while  the 
dear  people  continue  to  give  us  such  an  overwhelming 
indorsement  with  the  former,  we  needn't,  much  mind  the 
latter.   

A  critic  in  one  of  the  New  York  dramatic  papers  com- 
plains that  the  legs  of  the  ballet  in  Adonis  are  "  too  thin." 
If  they  still  have  a  tooth  in  that  -isn't  false,  they  are  too 
young  to  have  achieved  much  distinction  in  their  profes- 
sion, judging  by  the  average  ballet-girl. 


A  seedy  Bohemian  called  at  his  bootmaker's  for  his 
boots,  which  had  been  undergoing  repairs  to  fit  them  for 
the  winter  campaign.  The  proprietor  was  brutal  enough 
to  grumble : 

"  Here,  these  boots  have  come  for  mending,  and  they're 
only  half  paid  for." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  airily  replied  the  unabashed 
scribbler;  "  that's  only  fair.  I've  half  paid  for  them,  and 
you've  only  just  half  soled  'em." 


The  most  active  and  malignant  of  all  the  brood  of 
Satan  engendered  by  the  late  political  contest  is  that 
called  by  Saxe  "  the  devil  of  names."  It  is  the  same  in 
all  similar  issues.  Reason  gives  place  to  vituperation,  and 
ratiocination  to  Billingsgate.  Each  party  heaps  upon  the 
other,  collectively  and  individually,  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets,  and  is  answered  by  the  retort  in  kind,  or  the 
more  ready  and  convenient  "You're  another!"  If  this 
thing  continues  we  shall  soon  have  a  new  version  of  an 
old  epigram :  "  Let  me  call  the  names  of  a  party,  and  I 
care  not  who  makes  it's  platform." 


The  weather  prophet  predicts  a  dry  winter.  Spinks — 
who  belongs  to  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  "  old  party," 
whose  seasons  are  all  dry  ones,  and  who  has  been  revel- 
ing in  the  heavy  wet  of  the  late  campaign — says  that  it 
didn't  need  any  signal-service  sharp  to  predict  that.  He 
has  anticipated  it  all  along,  and  he  adds  that  it  set  in 
with  unusual  severity  the  very  day  after  the  election. 
And  the  drought  continues. 


It  is  rumored  that  Charley  Reed,  having  invited  one  of 
his  brother  minstrels  to  share  with  him  "  zwei  lager," 
took  him  to  a  rehearsal,  the  only  explanation  vouchsafed 
the  disappointed  invitee  being  that  a  re-hearse  must  be 
the  same  as  two  biers.  

Our  optimistic  citizens  are  glorifying  the  great  Ameri- 
can people  in  that  they  have  come  out  of  the  late  excit- 
ing contest  without  any  bitterness  or  animosity  between 
the  high  contending  parties.  It's  hard  to  say  how  the 
defeated  side  will  manage  it;  but  as  for  the  winning  side 
(to  which  I  always  adhere,  as  soon  as  I  find  out  which  it 
is),  it  can  pardon  its  bitterest  opponent. 

It  was  Heine,  the  gentle  and  dreamy  German  poet, 
who,  after  expressing  the  philanthropic  wish  that  he  could 
see  six  men  whom  he  partic  ularly  disliked  swinging  from 
the  branches  that  waved  before  his  windows,  remarked,  in 
a  truly  Christian  spirit,  "And  then  I  would  forgive 
them";  adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  the  pious  and 
edifying  reflection,  "  Yes;  I  am  convinced  that  we  ought 
to  forgive  our  enemies  —  but  not  till  they  are  hanged, 
though — not  till  they  are  hanged!" 


There  is  a  story  extant  of  an  old  Maine  farmer  who 
was  a  member  of  the  state  Legislature  at  the  time  that  a 
resolution  came  up  for  making  an  appropriation  for  some 
public  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  then  lately  deceased 
George  Peabody.  Maine  is  a  thrifty  state,  even  in  her 
enthusiasm.  The  old  farmer  had  never  heard  his  own 
voice  in  the  legislative  halls,  but  he  couldn't  sit  still  and 
hear  the  somewhat  niggardly  appropriation  further  and 
further  reduced  by  each  succeeding  amendment.  His 


excitement  brought  him  to  his  feet.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  with  tears  in  his  tones  and  almost  in  his  eyes,  "  I'm 
as  proud  as  anybody  of  our  good  fellow-citizen  that's 
gone ;  but  when  I  hear  gentlemen  on  this  floor  haggling 
and  bargaining  over  this  matter  as  if  they  were  swappin' 
hosses,  I  declare,  I  almost  wish  Peabody  hadn't  died." 


How  often  of  late  has  this  honest  old  Granger's  wish 
found  an  echo  in  my  own  thoughts !  If  Byron's  prophetic 
soul  had  foreshadowed  Mrs.  Stow,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
looked  forward  to  that  "  fierce  avenging  sprite  "  Mme.  de 
Remusat,  or  Bulwer  to  the  other  Lady  Ghoul  who  is  at 
present  inviting  the  world  to  feed  on  his  carcass,  they  had 
never  dared  to  die,  or  else  the  terror  of  it  would  have 
killed  them  off  before  they  had  time  to  become  great 
enough  to  tempt  these  she-hyenas. 


Shakespeare,  fortunately  for  himself,  lived  before  the 
age  of  biography;  but,  as  by  some  subtle  intellectual  nec- 
romancy, he  knew  all  things,  past,  present  and  future,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  horror's  crown  of  horrors 
was  what  he  meant  when  he  referred  to  "the  dread  of 
something  after  death "  that  "  must  give  use  pause." 
Pause,  indeed!  Ye  gods!  It  should  give  us  paws,  and 
legs  as  well,  wherewith  to  flee  like  a  lamplighter  from  the 
wrath  to  come. 

Poor  Bulwer!  Lord  Lit-on,  with  a  vengeance!  He 
never  wrote  such  "  a  strange  story  "  as  he  has  outlined  in 
those  dreadful  letters  full  of  "  slime  and  oo's."  Could 
he  only  have  realized  that  when  he  signed  himself  a 
puppy  he  was  writing  down  himself  an  ass!  Could  he 
not  be  content  with  the  tales  which  had  made  him 
famous,  that  he  must  needs  wag  that  one  fatal  little  dog's 
tail  that  was  to  render  him  infamous — if  to  be  a  thrice- 
sodden  idiot  deserve  so  harsh  an  epithet!  No  writer  of 
Bulwer's  stamp  seriously  objects  to  being  considered  a 
"sad  dog";  but  such  a  pusillanimous  pup!  O,  Pelham 
Zanoni  Bulwer,  send  us  some  message  to  assure  us  that 
you  never  penned  those  nauseating  notes!  No  matter 
whether  you  really  did  or  not— one  fib  more  or  less  can't 
make  much  difference  in  the  temperature  down  there, 
aud  it  will  make  us  who  used  to  admire  you  so  much 
more  comfortable.   

But  of  all  the  cases  of  post-mortem  injustice  perhaps 
the  most  flagrant  is  that  of  an  honest  English  yeoman, 
who,  having  perpetrated  about  the  finest  bit  of  sly  and 
ingenious  irony  on  record,  has  been  accredited  with 
bucolic  stupidity  by  the  wiseacres  who  have  handed  him 
down  to  us.  I  have  long  desired  to  set  this  poor  man 
right  before  the  world,  though  it  is  something  like 
appointing  defending  counsel  for  Cain.  The  anecdote 
has  been  repeated  by  pedant  after  pedant,  with  great 
unction  but  no  spark  of  comprehension. 

It  seems  that  a  commission  of  scientific  dunderheads 
had  been  sent  down  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  <  roqd- 
win  sands,  and  one  of  them  stumbled  on  the  happy 
thought  of  asking  some  of  the  country  folk  about. 

This  ill-used  hero  of  ours  replied  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  could  remember  that  before  the  minster  at  Tenterden 
was  built  there  was  no  bar  in  the  harbor,  and  it  had  been 
increasing  ever  since,  it  was  his  opinion  that  Tenterden 
steeple  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands. 

This  reply  afforded  much  solemn  and  heavy  amusement 
to  the  wise  men  who  heard  it,  and  has  ever  since  held  a 
high  place  among  ponderous  scientific  jokes. 

The  facts  are  well  known ;  yet  no  one  recognized  the 
reply  as  a  fine  satire  on  the  resident  bishop,  who,  having 
received  a  large  appropriation  wherewith  to  construct  a 
breakwater,  had,  with  that  pliability  of  conscience  so 
purely  ecclesiastical,  applied  the  funds  to  build  the 
church,  leaving  the  sands  to  shift  for  themselves  and  into 
the  harbor. 

And  the  unhappy  wight,  instead  of  living  as  the  author 
of  an  epigram,  has  been  bowled  along  down  the  "  ringing 
grooves  of  change  "  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  in- 
aptitude of  the  rural  intellect  to  reason  from  cause  to 
effect.  Francesca. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  POPE'S  MULE. 


Of  all  the  pretty  sayings,  proverbs,  and  adages  with 
which  our  Provence  peasants  embroider  their  discourse, 
I  know  none  more  picturesque  or  singular  than  this. 
For  fifteen  leagues  around  my  mill,  whenever  they  speak 
of  a  vindictive,  spiteful  man,  they  say : 

"  Distrust  that  man  !  He  is  like  the  Pope's  mule,  that 
kept  her  kick  for  seven  years." 

1  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to  find  out  whence  this 
proverb  could  have  come ;  what  this  papal  mule  and  this 
tick,  kept  for  seven  years,  mi^ht  be.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject,  not 
even  Francet  Mamai,  my  fifer,  who  has  all  the  provencal 
legends  at  the  end  of  his  fingers.  Francet  thinks,  as  I  do, 
that  there  must  be  some  old  chronicle  of  the  Avignon 
country  regarding  it;  but  he  has  never  heard  anything 
more  than  the  proverb. 

"  You  will  find  that  only  in  the  Grasshopper's  Li- 
brary," said  the  old  fifer,  laughing. 

The  idea  seemed  good,  and  as  the  Grasshopper's  Li- 
brary is  right  at  my  door,  I  went  and  shut  myself  up  in 
it  for  a  week. 

It  is  a  wonderful  library,  beautifully  arranged,  open  to 
poets  day  and  night,  and  tended  by  little  librarians  with 
cymbals,  who  make  music  for  you  all  the  time.  I  passed 
several  delicious  days  there,  and  after  a  week  of  re- 
searches— on  my  back — I  ended  by  discovering  what  I 
wished,  that  is  to  say,  a  history  of  my  mule,  and  of  this 
famous  kick  which  was  kept  for  seven  years.  The  story 
is  pretty,  although  a  little  simple,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
it  to  you  as  I  read  it  yesterday  morning  in  the  manu- 
script, stained  by  time,  smelling  with  the  sweet  odor  of 
dry  lavender,  and  with  great  spiders'  webs  for  book- 
marks. 

He  has  seen  nothing  who  never  saw  Avignon  in  the 
time  of  the  Popes.  There  was  never  a  city  like  it  for 
gayety,  life,  animation,  festivities.  From  morning  to  even- 
ing there  were  processions,  pilgrimages,  streets  strewn  with 
flowers  and  hung  with  tapestries;  cardinals  arriving  by  the 
Rhone,  banners  floating  on  the  wind,  galleys  dressed  with 
flags,  the  Pope's  soldiers  singing  in  Latin  on  the  squares, 
the  rattles  of  the  mendicant  friars;  then,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  noisy  houses  which  crowded  around  the  great 
papal  palace  like  bees  around  their  hive.  There  was, 
besides,  the  tic-tac  of  the  lace-makers,  the  come-and-go 
of  shuttles  weaving  the  gold  of  the  chasubles,  the  little 
hammers  of  the  silver-smiths  making  vessels,  the  trying  of 
sounding  boards  at  the  instrument-makers',  the  songs  of 
the  loom-tenders,  from  above  the  sound  of  bells,  and 
always  from  below  the  tambourines  sounding  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  bridge.  For  with  us,  when  the  people  are 
happy  they  must  dance,  they  must  dance!  and  as  at  this 
time  the  city  streets  were  too  narrow  for  the  farandole, 
fifers  and  tambourine  players  posted  themselves  on  the 
bridge  of  Avignon,  in  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  Rhone,  and 
day  and  night  the  people  danced,  the  people  danced! 
Ah,  happy  time  !  happy  city  !  Halberds  which  would  not 
cut!  state  prisons  where  they  put  the  wine  to  cool !  No 
poverty,  no  war!  That  is  the  way  that  the  Popes  of  the 
C'omtat  governed  their  people ;  that  is  why  their  peo- 
ple have  always  so  regretted  them. 

There  was  one  above  all,  a  good  old  man  called  Boni- 
face. Ah !  how  many  tears  were  shed  for  him  in  Avig- 
non when  he  died!  He  was  such  an  amiable,  such  a 
handsome  prince!  He  smiled  at  you  so  pleasantly  from 
his  mule's  back,  and  when  you  passed  near  him — whether 
you  were  a  poor  little  madder-gatherer  or  a  great  city 
magistrate — he  gave  you  his  benediction  so  politely!  A 
true  Pope  of  Yvetot,  and  an  Yvetot  of  Provence,  with 
something  shrewd  in  his  laugh,  a  sprig  of  sweet  marjo- 
ram in  his  baretta,  and  not  the  suspicion  of  any  favorit- 
ism !  The  only  favorite  the  good  father  ever  had  was  his 
vineyard — a  little  place  which  he  had  planted  himself, 
three  leagues  from  Avignon,  among  the  myrtles  of  Cha- 
teauneuf. 

Every  Sunday,  when  vespers  were  over,  the  worthy  man 
went  to  look  after  it,  and  when  he  was  up  there,  seated 
in  the  warm  sun,  his  Cardinals  stretched  about  among 
the  tree  stumps,  he  had  a  flagon  of  new  wine  opened — 
that  beautiful  ruby  wine  which  has  ever  since  been  called 
the  Pope's  Chateauneuf— and  he  drank  it  in  little  sips, 
looking  tenderly  at  his  vines.  Then,  when  the  flagon  was 
emptied  and  the  day  declining,  he  returned  cheerfully  to 
the  city,  followed  by  all  his  chapter;  and  when  he  passed 
over  the  bridge  of  Avignon,  in  the  midst  of  the  tambou- 
rines and  the  farandoles,  his  mule,  excited  by  the  music, 
took  a  little  frisky  amble,  while  he  himself  marked  the 
dance-step  with  his  cap,  which  greatly  scandalized  his 
Cardinals,  but  made  all  the  people  cry:  "Ah!  what  a 
good  Prince!    Ah  !  what  a  gallant  Pope  !  " 

Next  to  his  vineyard  at  Chateauneuf,  that  which  the 
Pope  loved  most  in  the  world  was  his  mule.  The  good 
man  was  passionately  fond  of  this  beast.  Every  evening 
before  retiring  he  went  to  see  if  her  stable  was  securely 
fastened,  or  if  anything  was  wanting  in  her  manger,  and 
he  never  rose  from  the  table  without  having  a  big  bowl  of 
wine  prepared  under  his  own  eyes  in  the  French  fashion, 
with  a  quantity  of  sugar  and  spices,  which  he  carried  to 
her  himself,  in  spite  of  the  remarks  of  his  Cardinals.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  creature  was  worth  the 
trouble.  She  was  a  beautiful  black  mule,  spotted  with 
red,  with  a  sure  foot,  shining  coat,  crupper  broad  and  flat 
—carrying  proudly  her  sharp  little  head,  all  harnessed 
with  pompous  little  silver  bells  and  ear-knots.  She  was 
more  sweet-tempered  than  an  angel,  with  a  quick  eye, 
and  two  long  ears  always  in  motion,  which  gave  her  a 
good-natured  air.  All  Avignon  respected  her,  and  when 
she  went  out  in  the  streets  there  were  no  courtesies  which 
she  did  not  receive,  for  every  one  knew  that  this  was  the 
surest  way  to  stand  well  at  court,  and  that  with  her  inno- 
cent air  the  Pope's  mule  had  led  more  than  one  person 
to  fortune — Tistet  Yedene  and  his  wonderful  adventures, 
for  example. 

This  Tistet  Yedene  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  saucy  boy, 
whom  his  father,  Guy  Yedene,  the  gold-chaser,  had  been 
forced  to  turn  out  of  his  house,  because  he  would  not 


work  and  led  astray  the  apprentices.  For  six  months  he 
was  to  be  seen  dragging  his  jacket  through  all  the  gutters 
of  Avignon,  but  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  papal 
palace,  for  the  sly  fellow  had  for  a  long  time  had  his  de- 
signs on  the  Pope's  mule,  and  you  shall  see  how  cunning 
they  were.  One  day  when  his  Holiness  was  riding  alone 
with  his  beast  under  the  ramparts,  behold  my  Tistet,  who 
draws  near  and  says  to  him,  clasping  his  hands  with  a 
look  of  admiration  :  "Ah,  heavens  !  Most  Holy  Father, 
what  a  fine  mule  you  have  there!  Allow  me  to  look  at 
her  a  moment.  Ah!  my  Pope,  what  a  beautiful  mule  ! 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  not  her  equal."  And  he- 
caressed  her,  and  he  spoke  gently  to  her  as  to  a  young 
lady :  "  Come  here,  my  jewel,  my  treasure,  my  fine  pearl ! 
And  the  good  Pope,  greatly  pleased,  said  to  himself: 
"What  a  good  little  fellow!  How  nice  he  is  with  my 
mule."  And  then  do  you  know  what  happened  the  next 
day?  Tistet  Yedene  exchanged  his  old  yellow  jacket  for 
a  beautiful  surplice  of  lace,  a  cape  of  violet  silk,  and 
buckled  shoes,  and  he  entered  the  household  of  the  Pope, 
into  which  no  one  had  been  received  before  but  the  sons 
of  noblemen  and  the  nephews  of  Cardinals.  There  you 
see  what  intrigue  can  do.    But  Tistet  did  not  stop  here. 

Once  in  the  service  of  the  Pope,  the  scamp  continued 
the  game  which  had  succeeded  so  well.  Insolent  to 
everyone  else,  he  had  attentions  and  service  for  the  mule 
alone,  and  he  was  always  to  be  met  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  palace  with  a  handful  of  oats  or  a  bundle  of  clover, 
whose  pink  clusters  he  shook  gently  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  balcony  of  the  Holy  Father,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  Ha  ! 
who  is  that  for?"  So  that  at  last  the  good  Pope,  who 
felt  himself  growing  old,  ended  by  intrusting  to  him  the 
duty  of  watching  over  the  stable,  and  carrying  to  the 
mule  her  bowl  of  wine  prepared  in  French  fashion,  which 
did  not  make  the  Cardinals  laugh  at  all. 

Nor  the  mule,  neither — this  did  not  make  her  laugh. 
For,  when  the  time  for  her  wine  came  she  always  saw  five 
or  six  little  clerksof  the  household  assemble,  who  crowded 
among  the  straw  with  their  capes  and  their  laces;  then, 
altera  moment,  a  nicj  warm  smell  of  burnt  sugar  and 
spices  filled  the  stable,  and  Tistet  Yedene  appeared, 
carefully  carrying  the  bowl  of  spiced  wine.  Then  the  tor- 
ture of  the  poor  beast  began. 

This  perfumed  wine  which  she  so  loved,  which  warmed 
her,  which  gave  her  wings,  they  had  the  cruelty  to  bring 
it  to  her  there  in  her  manger,  to  make  her  smell  it;  then, 
when  her  nostrils  were  full  of  it — presto!  the  beautiful 
liquor,  with  its  pink  flame,  all  went  down  the  throats  of 
these  rogues.  If  only  they  had  done  nothing  worse  than 
steal  her  wine!  But  they  were  like  devils,  all  these  little 
clerks,  when  they  had  taken  a  drink.  One  pulled  her 
ears,  another  pulled  her  tail.  Quiquet  climbed  on  her 
back.  Beluquet  tried  his  cap  on  her,  and  not  one  of 
these  rascals  thought  that,  with  a  jerk  of  her  back  or  a 
lling  of  her  heels  the  brave  beast  could  have  sent  them  all 
to  the  north  star,  or  even  further.  But  no!  one  is  not  the 
Pope's  mule  for  nothing — the  mule  of  benedictions  and 
indulgences.  The  children  must  amuse  themselves;  she 
did  not  trouble  herself  about  them.  It  was  only  against 
Yedene  that  she  bore  a  grudge.  W  hen  she  felt  him  be- 
hind her,  for  instance,  her  hoof  itched,  and  truly  there 
was  good  reason  for  it,  that  good-for-nothing  Tistet  played 
her  such  wicked  tricks.  After  drinking  he  was  full  of 
such  cruel  inventions. 

Did  he  not  think  one  day  of  making  her  mount  with 
him  into  the  belfry  of  the  palace,  up  and  up,  to  the  top- 
most point  of  the  building?  And  what  I  am  telling  you 
is  no  invention;  two  hundred  thousand  Provencals  saw  it. 
Imagine  the  terror  of  the  unhappy  mule,  when,  after 
having  wound  about  for  an  hour,  groping  up  a  circular 
staircase,  and  climbing  I  know  not  how  many  steps,  she 
found  herself  suddenly  on  a  platform  dazzling  with  light, 
and  a  thousand  feet  below  her  saw  a  fantastic  Avignon, 
the  market  sheds  no  bigger  than  hazel  nuts,  the  Pope's 
soldiers  in  front  of  their  barracks  like  red  ants,  and  further 
down,  over  a  thread  of  silver,  a  microscopic  little  bridge, 
where  they  were  dancing,  dancing — ah,  poor  creatures  ! 
What  a  fright  !  All  the  window  panes  in  the  palace 
shook  w'ith  the  scream  which  she  sent  forth. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  are  they  doing  to  her  ?" 
cried  the  good  Pope,  rushing  out  on  his  balcony. 

Tistet  Yedene  was  already  in  the  court-yard,  pretend- 
ing to  weep  and  tear  his  hair.  "  Ah,  Most  Holy  Father, 
the  matter  is — it  is  that  your  mule — ureat  heavens  !  what 
shall  we  do  ?    Your  mule  has  climbed  into  the  belfry." 

"  All  alone  ?" 

"  Yes,  Most  Holy  Father,  all  alone.  See  !  look  at  her 
up  there.  Do  you  see  the  end  of  her  ears  move  ?  You 
might  think  they  were  two  swallows." 

"  Bless  me  ! "  said  the  poor  Pope,  raising  his  eyes. 
"  She  has  gone  crazy  !  She  will  kill  herself  !  Will  you 
come  down,  unhappy  creature  ?" 

Confusion !  She  would  have  asked  nothing  better  than 
to  come  down,  but  how?  The  staircase?  It  was  not  to 
be  thought  of !  Such  things  as  that  can  be  mounted, 
but  as  for  coming  down !  You  would  have  a  chance  to 
break  your  legs  a  hundred  times.  The  poor  mule  was 
desperate,  and  while  her  big  eyes,  full  of  vertigo,  were 
roving  over  the  platform,  she  thought  of  Tistet  Yedene. 

"Ah,  vagabonds,  if  1  escape,  what  a  kick  to-morrow 
morning ! " 

This  idea  of  a  kick  gave  her  a  little  strength  in  her  legs; 
without  that  she  would  never  have  been  able  to  support 
herself.  At  last  they  came  to  take  her  down  from  her 
elevation,  but  it  was  a  terrible  piece  of  business.  It  was 
necessary  to  lower  her  by  a  great  machine,  w  ith  cords  and 
a  handbarrow.  And  think  what  a  humiliation  for  the 
mule  of  a  Pope  to  see  herself  suspended  at  this  height, 
swimming  with  her  feet  in  the  empty  air,  like  a  beetle  at 
the  end  of  a  thread!    And  all  Avignon  looking  at  her! 

The  unhappy  beast  did  not  sleep  all  night.  She  seemed 
to  be  always  turning  round  on  that  accursed  platform, 
with  the  laughter  of  the  people  below.  Then  she  thought 
of  the  w  icked  Tistet  Yedene,  and  of  the  lovely  blow  with 
her  heel  that  she  was  going  to  fling  at  him  to-morrow. 
Ah,  my  friends,  what  a  blow  of  the  heel !  They  should 
see  the  dust  from  Pampaluna.  Now,  while  this  beautiful 
reception  was  preparing  for  him  at  the  stable,  do  you 


know  what  Tistet  Vedene  was  doing?  He  was  descend- 
ing the  Rhone,  singing,  on  a  papal  galley,  on  his  way  to 
the  court  of  Naples,  w  ith  the  troop  of  young  nobles  sent 
every  year  by  the  city  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Queen 
Joan  for  the  sake  of  practice  in  diplomacy  and  good  man- 
ners. Tistet  was  not  of  noble  birth,  but  the  Pope  wished 
to  reward  him  for  the  care  which  he  had  bestowed  upon 
his  mule,  and  especially  for  the  activity  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited on  the  day  of  her  rescue. 

Ah,  how  disappointed  the  mule  was  the  next  day! 
"  Ah,  the  villain !  He  suspected  something! "  she  thought, 
shaking  her  little  bells  w  ith  fury.  "  But  it  is  all  the  same. 
Co,  you  knave!  You  will  find  your  kick  when  you  come 
ba<  k.    I  keep  it  for  you."   And  she  kept  it. 

After  the  departure  of  Tistet  the  Pope's  mule  resumed 
her  tranquil  method  of  life  and  her  former  behavior. 
There  was  no  more  Quiquet,  no  more  Beluquet,  in  the 
stable.  The  happy  days  of  spiced  wine  in  French  fashion 
were  come  again,  and  with  them  the  good  humor,  the 
long  siesta^,  and  the  little  gavotte  dancing  step  when  she 
passed  over  the  bridge  of  Avignon.  Nevertheless,  after 
her  adventure  there  was  always  a  little  coldness  toward 
her  in  the  city.  There  were  whispers  as  she  passed  on 
her  way;  the  old  people  shook  their  heads;  the  children 
laughed  and  pointed  to  the  belfry.  The  good  Pope  him- 
self had  no  longer  such  confidence  in  his  friend,  and  if  he 
allowed  himself  to  take  a  little  nap  on  her  back  on  Sun- 
day, when  returning  from  the  vineyard,  he  had  always  a 
hidden  fancy—"  Suppose  I  should  wake  up  above  there, 
on  the  platform!"  The  mule  saw  this,  and  she  suffered 
from  it  without  saying  anything;  only  when  Tistet  Ve- 
dene's  name  was  pronounced  before  her  her  long  ears 
trembled,  and  with  a  little  laugh  she  sharpened  the  iron 
of  her  hoofs  on  the  pavement. 

Seven  years  passed  thus;  then,  at  the  end  of  these  years, 
Tistet  Yedene  returned  from  the  court  of  Naples.  His 
time  was  not  yet  expired,  but  he  had  learned  that  the  first 
mustard-bearer  of  the  Pope  had  suddenly  died  at  Avignon, 
and  as  the  place  seemed  to  him  desirable,  he  had  come 
in  gre.it  haste  to  place  himself  among  the  competitors. 

When  this  intriguer  of  a  Yedene  entered  the  hall  of  the 
palace  the  Holy  Father  scarcely  recognized  him,  he  had 
urown  so  much  taller  and  larger.  It  must  also  be  con- 
fessed that  the  good  Pope,  cn  his  side*  had  grown  old, 
and  that  he  could  not  see  without  spectacles. 

'Tistet  was  not  embarrassed. 

"  How!  great  Holy  Father,  you  do  not  recognize  me? 

It  is  I,  Tistet  Yedene!  "  • 
"  Vedene?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  you  know  very  well — the  one  who  carried 
French  w  ine  to  your  mule." 

"Ah!  yes,  yes,  I  remember.  A  good  little  boy,  that 
Tistet  Yedene!    And  now,  what  is  it  he  wants  of  us?  " 

"  Oh  !  a  trifle,  great  Holy  Father.    I  have  come  to  ask 

you   But,  while  I  think  of  it,  have  you  got  her  still 

—your  mule?  And  she  is  well  and  happy?  Ah !  so  much 
the  bettet!  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  the  place  of  the 
first  mustard-bearer,  who  has  just  died." 

"  First  mustard-bearer !  You  !  But  you  are  too  young. 
What  is  your  age?  " 

"Twenty  years  and  two  months,  illustrious  Pontiff; 
just  five  years  older  than  your  mule.  Ah !  palm  of 
heaven,  the  good  creature!  If  you  knew  how  I  loved  her, 
that  mule,  how  I  have  pined  for  her  in  Italy!  Will  you 
not  allow  me  to  see  her?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  you  shall  see  her,"  said  the  good  Pope, 
much  touched;  "and  since  you  love  her  so  truly,  the 
poor  beast,  I  no  longer  wish  that  you  should  live  so  far 
from  her.  From  this  day  I  attach  you  my  person  in  the 
quality  of  first  mustard-bearer.  My  Cardinals  will 
grumble,  but  so  much  the  worse.  1  am  used  to  that. 
Wait  upon  us  to-morrow,  after  vesper;  we  will  bestow 
upon  you  the  insignia  of  your  rank  in  the  presence  of  our 
chapter,  and  then  I  w  ill  take  you  to  see  the  mule,  and  you 
shall  come  out  to  the  vineyard  with  us  both.  Well, 
well!    'That  is  all!" 

If  Tistet  Yedene  was  pleased  when  he  left  the  grand 
hall,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  with  what  impatience 
he  awaited  the  ceremony  of  the  next  day.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  one  in  the  palace  still  more  happy  and  more 
impatient  than  he;  this  was  the  mule.  From  the  return 
of  Vedene  up  to  vespers  of  the  following  day  the  terrible 
animal  never  ceased  devouring  oats  and  striking  against 
the  wall  with  her  hind  feet. 

And  then,  the  next  day,  when  vespers  were  said,  Tistet 
Yedene  made  his  entrance  into  the  court  of  the  papal 
palace.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  there — the 
Cardinals  in  red  robes,  the  advocate  of  the  devil  in  black 
velvet,  the  abbots  of  the  monasteries  with  their  little 
mitres,  the  church  wardens  of  St.  Agricol,  the  violet  capes 
of  the  household,  the  lesser  clergy  also,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Pope  in  full  uniform,  the  three  fraternities  of  penitents, 
the  hermits  of  Mount  Ventoux  with  their  ferocious  mien, 
and  the  little  clerk  who  goes  behind  carrying  the  bell; 
the  flagellant  brothers  naked  to  the  waist,  the  gray-headed 
sacristans  in  judges'  robes — all,  all,  even  to  the  givers  of 
holy  water,  the  person  who  lights  the  tapers,  and  the  per- 
son who  extinguishes  them  ;  there  was  not  one  wanting. 
Ah,  that  was  a  beautiful  s|)ectacle  !  Bells,  crackers,  sun- 
shine, music,  and  through  it  all  the  furious  tambourines 
w  hich  led  the  dance  below  on  the  bridge  of  Avignon. 

When  Yedene  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
his  fine  presence  and  his  dignified  bearing  caused  a  mur- 
mur of  admiration  to  run  through  the  crowd.  He  was  a 
magnificent  Provencal,  of  the  blonde  variety,  with  thick 
locks  curled  to  the  end,  and  a  soft  little  beard  which 
seemed  made  from  the  shavings  of  fine  metal  that  fell 
from  the  burin  of  his  father,  the  gold-graver.  The  story 
ran  that  in  this  blonde  beard  the  fingers  of  Queen  Joan 
had  sometimes  played,  and  the  Sieur  de  Veuene  had  in 
truth  the  haughty  air  and  the  absent  glance  of  men  whom 
queens  have  loved.  'This  day,  in  order  to  do  honor  to 
his  own  people,  he  had  replaced  his  Neapolitan  garments 
by  a  jacket  bound  with  pink,  in  Provencal  style,  and  on 
his  hood  waved  a  large  feather  of  the  ibis  of  Camargues. 

Immediately  on  entering,  the  first  mustard-bearer  sa- 
luted with  a  gallant  air  and  turned  toward  th?  high  steps, 
where  the  Pope  'awaited  him  to  deliver  to  him  the  en- 
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signia  of  his  rank — a  yellow  wooden  spoon  and  a  saffron 
cloak.  The  mule  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  all  har- 
nessed and  ready  to  start  for  the  vineyard.  As  he  passed 
near  her  Tistet  Vedene  smiled  gently,  and  stopped  to 
give  her  two  or  three  friendly  little  taps  on  the  back, 
looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  to  see  if  the  Pope 
noticed  it.  The  position  was  a  good  one.  The  mule 
made  a  sudden  movement.  "  Wait !  Take  that,  wretch  ! 
Seven  years  I  have  kept  it  for  you !  "  And  she  gave  him 
a  blow  with  her  heel,  so  terrible  that  the  dust  of 
it  could  be  seen  even  from  Pampeluna — a  whirlwind  of 
blonde  dust,  through  which  lluttered  an  ibis  feather,  all 
that  remained  of  trie  unfortunate  Tistet  Vedene. 

A  blow  from  a  mule's  heel  is  not  generally  so  terrible, 
but  this  was  a  papal  mule ;  and  then,  think  of  it !  she  had 
kept  it  for  seven  years!  There  is  no  more  perfect  ex- 
ample of  ecclesiastical  rancor. 


NOTIONS  ABOUT  BRIDES. 


Importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  colors  which 
the  bride  wore  on  her  wedding  day.  Thus,  in  an  old 
book  entitled  the  Fifteen  Comforts  of  Marriage,  a  bride 
and  bridesmaid  are  represented  conversing  together  re- 
specting the  colors  to  be  used  for  the  decoration  of  the 
bridal  dress.  It  was  finally  decided,  after  many  colors 
had  been  rejected,  "to  mingle  a  golden  tissue  with  grass 
green,"  this  being  considered  symbolical  of  youthful  jol- 
lity. 

Again,  that  the  office  of  a  bridesmaid  was  in  times  past 
not  altogether  a  sine  qua  non  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  period  of  the  wedding  festivities, 
which  often  extended  over  a  week,  the  bridesmaids  were 
expected  to  be  in  attendance,  and  to  do  whatever  they 
could  to  promote  their  success. 

Then  there  was  the  custom  of  "  flinging  the  stockings," 
at  which  the  bridesmaids  took  a  prominent  lead — a  cere- 
mony to  which  no  small  importance  was  attached.  It 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  frequent  allusion  by  our 
old  writers,  and  one  rhyme,  describing  a  wedding,  tells 
us : 

Rut  still  the  stockings  are  to  throw. 
Some  throw  too  high,  and  some  too  low; 
There's  none  could  hit  the  mark. 

Misson  further  informs  us  that  if  the  bridegroom's 
stockings,  thrown  up  by  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  fell  upon 
his  head,  it  was  regarded  as  an  omen  that  she  herself 
would  soon  be  married;  a  similar  prognostic  was  taken 
from  the  falling  of  the  bride's  stockings,  thrown  by  one  of 
the  groomsmen.  It  was  the  bridesmaid's  duty,  too,  to 
present  the  bride  with  the  "  benediction  posset,"  so  called 
from  the  words  uttered  over  it — a  practice  thus  noticed  by 
Herrick  in  his  Hesperides: 

What  short,  sweet  prayers  shall  be  said, 
And  how  the  posset  shall  be  made 
With  cream  of  lilies,  not  of  kine, 
And  maiden's  blush  for  spiced  wine. 

Suckling  thus  alludes  to  this  custom : 

In  came  the  bridesmaids  with  the  posset, 
The  bridegroom  eat  in  spight. 

Once  more  bridesmaids  are  supposed  to  look  after  the 
bride's  pecuniary  interests.  Thus,  at  the  church  porch, 
when  the  bridegroom  produced  the  ring  and  other  articles 
relating  to  his  marriage;  the  chief  bridesmaid  took  charge 
of  the  "  dow  purse,"  which  was  publicly  given  to  the 
bride  as  an  installment  of  her  pin  money.  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  writing  to  Miss  Berry  in  the  year  1791,  speaks  of 
the  dow  purse  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  writes  as  follows : 

Our  wedding  is  over  very  properly,  though  with  little  ceremony 
and  nothing  of  ancient  fashion  but  two  bridesmaids.  The 
endowing  purse,  I  believe,  has  been  left  off  since  broad  pieces 
were  called  in  and  melted  down. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  survival  of 
this  usage  is  preserved  in  Cumberland.  The  bridegroom 
provides  himself  with  gold  and  crown  pieces,  and  when 
the  services  reach  the  point,  "  With  all  my  worldly  goods 
I  thee  endow,"  he  takes  the  money,  hands  the  clergyman 
his  fee,  and  pours  the  rest  into  a  handkerchief,  which  the 
bridesmaid  holds  for  the  bride. 

In  Scotland  the  bridesmaid  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"  best  maid,"  and  one  of  her  principal  duties  was  to  con- 
vey the  bride's  presents  on  the  wedding  to  her  future 
home.  The  first  article  generally  taken  into  the  house 
was  a  vessel  of  salt,  a  portion  of  which  was  sprinkled  over 
the  floor,  as  a  protection  against  the  "evil  eye."  She 
also  attended  the  bride  when  she  called  on  her  friends, 
and  gave  a  personal  invitation  to  her  wedding. — Cassell's 
Family  Magazine. 


The  other  day  a  lady  living  on  Beretania  street  dis- 
covered, in  the  course  of  her  domestic  duties,  a  mouse  in 
the  family  flour  barrel.  She  immediately  summoned 
the  man-servant,  and  told  him  to  get  the  gun,  call  the 
dog,  and  station  himself  in  a  position  near  the  scene  of 
onslaught.  Getting  up  on  a  high  chair,  she  commenced 
punching  the  flour  barrel  with  a  pole.  The  poor  mouse 
soon  made  its  appearance  and  started  across  the  floor, 
the  dog  immediately  in  pursuit.  In  the  exitement  the 
man  fired  the  gun,  killing  the  dog,  and  the  lady  fainted 
and  fell  off  the  chair.  The  man  thinking  that  she  was 
dead  and  fearing  arrest  for  murder,  cleared  out,  and  has 
not  been  heard  of  since.  Needless  to  say,  the  mouse  es- 
caped.— Hawaiian  Gazette. 


A  small  youth  of  some  six  summers,  whose  father  is 
accustomed  to  supplement  his  dose  of  church  catechism 
by  Sunday  evening  readings  from  the  old  Bible  stories, 
found  theological  difficulties  presented  by  the  tale  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego.  He  presented  to  his 
mother  for  solution  on  Monday  morning  the  problem  that 
had  vexed  his  mind  during  the  night. 

"  I  can't  see  why  it  is,  mamma.  I  don't  bend  my  knee 
to  false  idols  or  worship  strange  gods,  and  yet  if  I  put 
even  the  tiniest  tip  of  my  finger  in  the  fire  it  burns  me." 


HOW  GREAT  WRITERS  WROTE. 


Alexander  Hamilton,  on  a  certain  occasion,  remarked 
to  an  intimate  friend :  "  People  are  all  accustomed  to 
speak  of  me  as  a  man  of  genius.  Now  call  it,  if  you  will, 
genius;  it  is,  in  truth,  only  the  ability  to  do  well  what 
comes  before  me  to  perform."  And  the  correctness  of 
Hamilton's  definition  of  the  term  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
example  of  so  many  eminent  intellects  whom  the  world 
takes  pleasure  in  referring  to  as  "  men  of  genius."  The 
great  Plato,  whose  thoughts  seemed  to  come  so  easy,  is 
said  to  have  toiled  over  his  manuscripts  with  slow  and 
tedious  elaboration.  The  opening  sentences  of  "The 
Republic  "on  tne  author's  tablets  was  found  to  be  written 
in  some  thirteen  different  versions.  When  death  called 
him  from  his  work  the  great  philosopher  was  engaged  at 
his  desk,  "  combing  and  curling  and  weaving  and  unweav- 
ing his  writings  after  a  variety  of  fashions." 

Coming  to  the  gifted  Addison,  whose  diction  is  full  of 
such  grace  and  simplicity,  so  much  so  as  to  create  envy, 
yet  admiration,  in  the  mind  of  every  writer  who  has 
flourished  since  his  day,  we  find  the  great  writer  wrote 
with  the  most  painful  deliberation.  It  is  narrated  that 
the  press  was  stopped  again  and  again,  after  a  whole- 
edition  of  the  Spectator  had  been  thrown  off,  in  order 
that  its  author  might  make  a  slight  change  in  a  sentence. 
At  the  time  he  occupied  the  position  of  Under  Secretary 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  inform  Prince  George  of 
Hanover  of  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  and  to  make 
known  to  His  Royal  Highness  that  the  throne  of  England 
was  vacant.  But  the  fastidious  secretary  was  in  such  a 
dilemma  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  expression  in  which 
to  convey  the  information,  it  was  found,  at  the  last 
moment,  that  the  duty  of  writing  the  Prince  would  have 
to  be  delegated  to  a  very  humble  clerk,  who  afterward 
boasted  of  doing  what  his  superior — the  great  Addison — 
found  so  impossible  to  perform. 

The  historian  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  wrote  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire, 
said  :  "  Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could  hit 
the  middle  tone  between  a  dull  tone  and  a  rhetorical  de- 
clamation. Three  times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter, 
and  twice  the  second  and  third,  before  I  was  tolerably 
satisfied  with  their  effect."  Lamb  toiled  most  laboriously 
over  his  essays.  These  papers,  which  long  ago  became  as 
classics  in  the  English  language,  which  are  replete  with 
the  most  delicate  fancies,  were  composed  with  the  most 
exacting  nicety.  Yet  the  author  is  regarded  the  world 
over  as  possessed  of  genius  of  a  high  order.  La  Roche- 
foucauld was  occupied  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years  in 
preparing  for  publication  his  little  work  called  Maxims, 
re-writing  many  of  them  more  than  thirty  times. 

The  celebrated  French  critic,  Sainte-Beuve,  was  ac- 
customed to  devote  six  days  to  the  preparation  of  a  single 
one  of  his  weekly  articles.  A  large  portion  of  his  time 
was  passed  in  the  retirement  of  his  chamber,  to  which, 
on  such  occasions,  no  individual — with  the  one  exception 
of  his  favorite  servant — was  allowed  to  enter  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  Here  he  wrote  those  critical 
papers  which  carried  captive  the  heart  of  France  and 
filled  with  wonder  the  cultivated  mind  everywhere.  It 
took  Buffon  fifty  years  to  write  his  Studies  of  Nature. 
After  the  first  draft  was  made,  he  would  re-write  it  some 
eighteen  times  before  he  deemed  it  ready  to  go  to  the 
printer.  His  manuscript  was  peculiar;  he  used  large- 
sized  letter-paper,  on  which  he  ruled  five  distinct  columns. 
In  the  first  column  he  jotted  down  his  first  thoughts;  in 
the  second  he  enlarged  upon  and  pruned  his  thoughts, 
and  so  on  to  the  fifth  column  he  would  labor,  in  which 
column  he  at  last  wrote  do\vn  the  result  of  all  his  toil. 
And  yet  it  is  told  of  him,  that  after  all  this  excessive  labor 
of  mind  he  would  re-write  a  sentence  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-eight  times,  on  one  occasion  spending  fourteen 
hours  in  discovering  the  proper  word  with  which  to  finish 
n  sentence. 

In  the  early  career  of  Bulwer  he  found  that  seventeen 
lines  in  a  single  day  was  all  he  was  able  to  write.  As  he 
became  experienced,  however,  in  authorship,  he  acquired 
such  facility  that  he  was  easily  able  to  write  several  pages 
everyday.  Still,  with  all  his  genius  as  a  novelist,  Bul- 
wer was  never  reckoned  as  a  ready  writer.  The  poet 
Rogers  once  toiled  for  two  weeks  in  the  preparation 
of  a  note  to  his  Italy,  and  the  note  was  made  up  of  only 
a  very  few  lines  at  that.  Albany  Fonblanque,  editor  of 
the  once  famous  Examiner,  wrote  in  such  a  labored  man- 
ner that  the  very  best  he  was  able  to  do  was  to  write  two 
(sometimes  three)  editorials  each  week,  and  these  were 
always  carefully  revised,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  several 
of  them  were  rewritten  a  dozen  times  each. 

The  great  Balzac,  after  he  had  made  a  plan  of  a  novel, 
and  had,  after  the  most  laborious  research,  gathered  to- 
gether the  materials  which  he  was  to  embody  in  it,  would 
lock  himself  in  his  private  apartment,  shut  out  all  the 
light  of  day,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  his  study  lamp,  he 
would  toil  day  and  night  over  the  work  before  him.  Mis 
servants,  knowing  so  well  his  peculiar  habits,  would  attend 
to  his  every  want,  fetching  him  the  necessary  food  and 
drink  with  which  to  sustain  his  physical  needs;  and  thus 
he  would  toil  on  and  on,  until  finally,  with  his  task  com- 
pleted, as  he  thought,  he  came  forth  from  his  retirement, 
looking  more  dead  than  alive.  Put  invariably  his  task 
would  not  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  him,  after  all,  for 
again  he  would  seek  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber  to  re- 
arrange and  make  more  perfect  that  which  he  had  before 
supposed  wholly  complete.  Then,  too,  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  (God  pity  the  poor  printers !)  he  would 
be  as  apt  as  not  to  alter,  in  one  way  and  another,  the 
manuscript,  until  both  printer  and  publisher  were  on  the 
verge  of  despair. 

Kinglake's  beautiful  Eothen  was  rewritten  half  a  dozen 
times  before  it  was  given  to  a  publisher  for  consideration. 
Tennyson's  song,  "Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud,"  was 
rewritten  some  fifty  times  before  it  gave  complete  satisfac- 
tion to  the  laureate,  while  he  spent  eight  hours  a  day  for 
six  weeks  in  rewriting  and  giving  firlisn  to  Locksley  nail, 
though  the  first  draft  of  this  exquisite  poem  occupied  two 
days  in  its  composition. 


Tom  Moore,  with  all  his  brilliancy,  considered  it  doing 
very  well  if  he  wrote  fifty  lines  of  his  Lalla  Rookh  in  a 
week.  Our  own  matchless  Hawthorne  was  slow  in  com- 
posing. Sometimes  he  could  write  only  what  would 
amount  to  half  a  dozen  pages  a  week,  often  only  a  few 
lines  in  the  same  space  of  time — and,  alas,  he  would 
frequently  go  to  his  chamber  and  take  his  pen,  only  to 
find  himself  wholly  unable  to  perform  any  literary  work. 
(I  fancy  this  trait  of  character  a  peculiarity  of  genius.) 
The  author  of  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  slow  of  thought,  and 
consequently  his  mode  of  composition  was  toilsome  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  wrote  extremely  cautiously, 
weighing  and  shaping  the  effect  of  each  particular  line 
before  he  permitted  it  to  stand.  He  used  to  say  that  his 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming  was  his  best  performance,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  sadly  in  need  of  a  careful  revision.  It  was  rarely  the 
case  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  poetry.  Oftentimes 
that  which  he  had  written  at  night  would  be  given  over 
to  the  flames  in  the  morning.  But  his  perseverance  was 
wonderful,  and  he  has  left  to  the  world  as  rare  a  fame  as 
any  poet  of  his  time. 

Bret  Harte,  whose  creations  read  as  if  they  had  come 
from  his  brain  without  a  flaw  or  hindrance,  snowing  brill- 
iancy of  thought,  with  the  grace  of  the  artist,  is  still 
another  who  passes  days  and  weeks  on  a  short  story  or 
poem  before  he  is  ready  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  which  speaks  great  praise  for  the  author  of  the 
most  strikingly  original  volumes  of  prose  and  verse  that 
have  ever  come  before  the  reading  public.  So,  too,  with 
Bryant.  Though,  in  reality,  the  sum  total  of  his  poetry 
might  be  included  in  a  small  volume,  so  few  are  his  lyrics, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
statement  when  we  are  told  that  even  these  few  gems  of 
verse  cost  our  later  Wordsworth  hard  toil  to  bring  into 
being  and  endow  with  the  splendor  of  immortality. — 
George  Newell  Lovejoy,  in  Baldivins  Monthly. 


THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 


The  Empress  Eugenie,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
London  Truth,  spent  a  sad  week  with  the  Duchesse  de 
Mouchy,  in  her  new  house  near  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
She  was  attracted  to  the  scenes  of  her  former  triumphs, 
went  to  look  at  the  balcony  of  the  Ecole  Militaire,  where 
she  witnessed  so  many  reviews  in  Imperial  state;  was  at 
Longchamps,  St.  Cloud,  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and 
everywhere  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Her  cousin,  M.  de 
Lesseps,  hastened  from  Berry  to  pay  his  respects  to  her. 
She  was  paid  many  visits,  but  was  not  in  a  mood  to  re- 
ceive any  but  old  and  valued  friends.  It  is  not  at  all  true 
that  she  wants  to  make  peace  between  her  cousin,  Prince- 
Napoleon,  and  his  eldest  son,  whom  she  calls  her  petit 
nereu.  She  was  very  much  agitated  in  going  over  the 
theater  on  which  the  imperial  drama  was  played  by  her 
and  the  Emperor.  But  her  general  attitude  was  that  of 
a  person,  who  through  much  suffering,  has  come  almost  to 
be  insensible.  Her  complexion  is  bleached  as  her  hair. 
The  eyes  of  a  pale  blue  have  lost  the  faculty  of  lighting  up. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  they  express  indifference 
to  most  things  or  resignation.  But  they  look  as  if  they 
had  cried  so  much  that  no  more  tears  were  left  in  them. 

The  Empress  drove  about  in  a  plain  coupe.  She  was 
always  in  black  crepe  and  merino.  Her  figure  has  lost  all 
flexibility,  and,  though  the  Carlsbad  waters  were  of  ser- 
vice to  her,  she  has  the  stiff  walk  that  rheumatism  or  the 
weight  of  years  gives.  The  outlines  of  the  shoulders, 
however,  retain  some  of  their  former  elegance.  As  thfc 
adherents  of  Prince  Victor  are  anxious  to  organize  an 
electoral  campaign  by  next  year,  and  to  obtain  pecuniary 
assistance  from  the  Empress,  the  house  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Mouchy  was  closely  watched  when  she  was  there.  If 
the  world  has  not  gone  from  her,  she  has  lost  all  taste  for 
it.  The  seclusion  of  Farnborough  sometimes  weighs 
upon  her.  Nevertheless,  she  said  she  would  be  glad  to 
return  to  it  after  her  continental  trip.  At  Carlsbad  she 
refused  all  exceptional  honors  and  favors,  lived  quietly  at 
a  hotel,  and  took  her  place  in  a  queue  at  the  pump. 
Her  old  vivacity  has  died  out.  If  it  had  not,  she  would 
try  to  subjugate  it,  for  she  ascribes  to  her  impetuous  dis- 
position the  culminating  error  of  the  Emperor's  reign, 
and  another  event  for  which  she  will  mourn  as  long  as 
life  and  consciousness  remain  to  her.  She  has  the  gener- 
osity to  admit  the  errors  of  judgment  into  which  she  was 
hurried,  and  which  were  attended  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences both  for  her  family  and  for  the  nation  over  which, 
by  an  astounding  freak  of  fortune,  she  became  the 
sovereign.  The  Empress  still  thinks  aloud,  and  talks 
often  and  rapidly  of  what  is  on  her  mind.  She  ill  bears 
any  mental  tension,  unless  in  religious  exercises,  and  has 
not  the  resources  of  music,  embroidery,  knitting,  or  sew- 
ing, which  enabled  Marie  Amclie  to  beguile  the  tedium 
of  a  residence  at  Claremont.  Her  infirmity  prevents  her 
walking  as  much  as  she  wishes.  She  lives  altogether  at 
Farnborough,  in  the  past,  and  among  objects  reminding 
her  of  the  departed  glories  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  her  ill- 
starred  son,  of  whom  she  can  now  speak  without  falling 
into  paroxyms  of  grief.  The  inner  woman  is  chastened 
by  affliction,  and  the  outer  woman  faded;  but  she  is  more 
interesting,  perhaps,  than  when  she  had  the  prestige  of 
beauty,  a  throne,  and  (externally)  the  most  brilliant  court 
in  Europe.  I  have  heard  her  compared  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  also  had  reason  to  deplore  the  impetuosity  of 
her  disposition.  That  Queen,  however,  had  a  trial  in  her 
old  age  to  which  the  Empress  has  not  been  subjected. 
She  lived  in  France  when  she  was  a  discrowned  Queen 
and  widow  in  dire  poverty.  Her  house  at  BoisColombes 
was  in  the  marshy  part  of  a  wind-swept  plain,  and  being 
too  poor  to  buy  firewood,  she  had  to  stay  in  bed  in  winter 
to  keep  herself  warm. 


Good  chum  ( to  Hardman,  who  has  come  in  a  little  hila- 
rious): Why,  George,  I  thought  you  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf? 

"Yes,  sho  [hie],  sho  have;  but  I'm  just  turnin'  back 
t'look  at  th'  [hie]  pictures." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DECEIVERS  EVER. 


Mr.  G.  De  Forest  Braune  sat  at  the  window  of  his 
club  in  Fifth  avenue,  meditating. 

He  was  the  sole  representative  of  a  name  which  had 
withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  five  generations,  and  still  had 
three  of  the  original  letters  left. 

He  had  just  finished  "  doing  "  the  continent  extensively, 
and  was  now  returned  with  the  fixed  determination  of 
making  a  last  struggle  for  happiness  by  selecting  the  future- 
Mrs.  Braune. 

Four  years  back  in  his  memory  was  the  vision  of  a  coy 
debutante  who,  on  the  marriage  of  her  eldest  sister,  had 
suddenly  emerged  from  apparent  obscurity  and  short 
dresses  as  Miss  Theodosia  Livingston,  and  her  he  had 
selected.  He  did  not  want  to  win  her  hand,  however,  in 
the  conventional  way.  His  name  and  fortune  would  of 
course  carry  him  at  once  to  the  bosoms  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily.   So  he  thought. 

Mr.  Braune  was  drawing  his  conclusions  from  premises 
of  long  ago. 

He  did  not  know  that  tempora  mutantur. 

Theodosia  must  be  his  by  simple  means  which  nature 
and  education  had  given  him.  But  how  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  use  of  these  means!  Upon  that  he  was 
meditating. 

Mechanically  he  picked  up  the  Daily  Hear-All.  A 
notice  attracted  his  eye.    It  read  : 

"  Wanted.  A  reliable  coachman  at  three  hundred  and 
umpty-five  Fifth  Avenue." 

"  Three  hundred  and  umpty-five,"  soliloquized  Mr. 
Braune,  thoughtfully.  "  Why,  by  Jove,  that's  her  num- 
ber ! " 

We  will  take  occasion  here  to  remark  that  Socrates,  it 
is  said,  once  subjected  his  own  mother  to  a  critical  analy- 
sis, and  then  reproached  her  that  the  only  good  she  had 
done  in  the  world  was  to  give  him  birth.  This  was  the 
only  point  of  resemblance  between  Socrates,  Mr.  G.  De 
Forest  Braune  and  other  Europeanized-Americans.  Up- 
on arriving  home,  Mr.  Braune  at  once  began  to  note  the 
characteristics  and  deficiencies  of  his  mother-country. 

The  coachman  wave  was  just  sweeping  over  the  land, 
and  he  had  been  much  interested  in  a  study  of  its  rise  and 
hasty  development. 

An  opportunity  was  now  presented  for  making  a  prac- 
tical test  of  his  theories. 

An  earnest  glance  into  the  mirror  relieved  him  at  once 
of  any  fear  that  a  betrayal  of  his  identity  would  result 
from  a  too  intelligent  face. 

"  By  Jove,  I  will  do  it ! "  he  exclaimed,  forgetting  him- 
self in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  slapping  his 
hand  violently  down  on  one  knee. 

Then  he  looked  furtively  around  to  see  if  any  one  had 
observed  an  exhibition  of  feeling  in  such  bad  form. 
******** 

In  the  eight  p.  m.  gloaming,  when  night  and  day  with 
locked  wings  were  sweeping  over  the  city,  a  smooth-shaven 
young  man  ran  lightly  up  the  marble  steps  of  three  hun- 
dred and  umpty-five  Fifth  avenue.  Just  as  his  hand 
touched  the  bell  he  bethought  himself,  and  ran  lightly 
down  again  and  rang  at  the  side  entrance. 

Fifteen  minutes  afterward  Mr.  G.  de  Forest  Braune  was 
consigned  to  his  quarters  as  plain  George  Brown,  coach- 
man. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  carriage  was  ordered, 
George  was  delighted  to  see  Theodosia  trip  lightly  down 
the  steps.  He  fancied  then  that  she  looked  at  the  new 
coachman  with  something  more  than  a  glance  of  mere 
♦  curiosity.  An  early  fondness  for  athletics  had  given  him 
a  muscular  pair  of  well  shaped  legs  and  a  well  developed 
figure;  and  before  they  returned  home  George  flattered 
himself  that  she  had  even  given  furtive  glances  of  admira- 
tion. 

That  evening  George  climbed  on  top  of  the  stable  and 
looked  down  at  his  beloved  one  through  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room.  At  that  moment  Theodosia  was  ex- 
claiming : 

"  O  mamma,  the  new  coachman  is  real  splendid.  You 
don't  know  how  much  handsomer  he  is  than  the  Burtons' 
new  man;  and  oh,  mamma,  he  speaks  French,  too! 
When  I  told  him  to  drive  home,  he  answered,  'Oui, 
mademoiselle,'  with  a  real  Parisian  accent." 

The  mother  smiled,  and  later,  when  she  laughingly  told 
her  husband  of  the  new  coachman's  accomplishments, 
she  wondered  why  his  face  suddenly  grew  grave. 

She  had  not  read  the  morning  papers. 
******** 

Smoothly  the  time  went  on.  Spring  came,  and  with 
her  hand-maidens  trooped  through  Central  park,  spread- 
ing thereon  a  soft  mantle  of  green.  The  atmosphere 
shook  off  the  winter's  chill,  and  Theodosia  took  horse- 
back rides  in  the  balmy  morning,  accompanied  by  George 
as  groom. 

One  morning,  after  they  had  gone  out  as  usual,  a  note 
came  to  the  father,  addressed  in  Theodosia 's  handwriting. 
It  read : 

"  We  have  gone  to  get  married — George  and  I.  We 
sold  the  horses.    Forgive  us." 

"If  she  comes  back,  I  will  receive  her,"  said  the  be- 
reaved man,  to  a  reporter  who  has  just  entered,  "  but  not 
him.    You  notice,  1  shudder  with  disgust." 

And  he  shuddered  himself  into  a  chill. 
******** 

Scene.    Topmost  apartments  of  the  Harlem  flats. 

Mr.  G.  de  Forest  Braune,  alias  George  Brown,  and 
Mrs.  George  Brown  in  loving  attitude. 

"  My  father  will  never  forgive  us,  George,  but  I  do  not 
care;  I  have  you,  my  pet." 

"Ah,  'tis  my  dream  of  happiness,"  he  soliloquized  over 
her  lett  shoulder  as  her  fair  head  nestled  between  his  coat 
lapels.    "  She  loves  me  for  myself." 

"  But,  dearest,"  she  asked,  "  what  will  we  do  until  you 
obtain  employment?   There  are  my  diamonds." 

"  Keep  them,  my  love." 

"  But  now  shall  we  live  until  " 


"  There  now,  don't  distress  yourself,  my  dear;  your 
father  will  forgive  us  only  too  gladly.  Then  we  will  go  to 
Europe.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  toil  for  our  daily 
bread." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Theodosia,  with  a  puzzled  look, 
"  Europe — no  work— why  !  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you,"  answered  George. 

"  Have  you  deceived  me  George?— a  secret — tell  it  to 
me  at  once."  \ 

"  Put  your  head  back,  dearest,  and  listen,  for  I  shall 
make  you  very  happy  with  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  am 
not  the  humble  man  I  seem.  I  am  not  plain  George 
1  frown — B-r-o-w-n . " 

"Then  who  arc  you?"  demanded  Theodosia,  breaking 
loose  from  his  arms. 

"  I  am  the  sole  representative  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
family.    I  am  G.  de  Forest  Braune — B-r-a-u-n-e." 

Theodosia  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  horror.  The 
blood  left  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  took  a  cold,  cruel 
glitter. 

"Then  you  are  not  a  coachman?"  she  said,  slowly  and 
scorntully,  as  her  lips  curled  with  haughty  contempt, 
"and  you  have  taken  these  means  of  gaining  my  affec- 
tions.   Wretch!  Villain!    You  have  deceived  me ! " 

"Stand  back!"  she  continued,  as  the  amazed  George 
started  toward  her.  "You  have  deceived  me,  and  may 
Heaven  forgive  you  the  wrong  you  have  done,  for  I  never 
shall.  Oh,  you  are  not  a  coachman !  "  she  ended  with  a 
bitter  cry.    "  I  will  go  to  my  father,  to  my  " 

When  she  had  swooned  she  went. 

There  is  a  suit  for  a  divorce  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court  now.  Breads: 

Broiane  vs.  Braune. — Life. 


THE  SAU  EXPERIENCE  OF  DR.  JACKSON. 


He  was  a  wreck,  as  he  leaned  upon  the  round  table. 
There  was  pathos,  however,  in  his  voice,  and  considerable- 
whisky,  while  he  recounted  his  sufferings.  "Yes,  sir! 
Literature  is  played  out !  Not  but  what  there  is  money 
in  it  for  a  first-class  professional,  but  when  it  comes  to 
losing  five  teeth,  an  ear,  half  a  scalp  and  two  fingers  for  a 
paltry  ten  dollars,  it's  time  to  hustle  around  for  a  new 
field. 

"  You  see  I  was  a  reporter  on  the  Daily  Moon,  and  had 
a  fair  salary.  But  getting  tired  in  the  evenings,  I'd  write- 
up  my  assignments  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  a  beer 
saloon  instead  of  taking  in  the  racket  personally.  It  ran 
along  for  some  time,  until  a  half-column  meeting  I  had 
prided  myself  on  turned  out  not  to  have  happened  at  all, 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  building  burned  down 
two  hours  previously. 

"The  Moon  and  I  parted  next  day.  After  a  week  or 
two  I  started  in  a  new  line.  I  inserted  in  a  dozen  religious 
sheets  the  following  advertisement : 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  and  Andover,  unfortunately  afflicted 
With  infirmity  of  speech,  prepares  addresses,  prayers  and  sermons 
for  members,  of  the  sacred  profession.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
All  communications  confidential.    Terms  very  reasonable. 

"In  a  short  time  I'd  built  up  a  rattling  good  trade. 
Why,  one  camp-meeting  week  I  captured  a  hundred;  and 
a  Brooklyn  revival  another  week  brought  in  a  hundred 
and  a  quarter.  I  was  thinking  of  hiring  a  partner  to  do 
the  prayer  business  while  I  attended  exclusively  to  ser- 
mons and  addresses;  because,  you  see,  prayers  are  the 
hardest  part  of  the  biz;  they've  got  to  seem  spontaneous 
like,  ana  have  a  little  touch  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  and 
the  sentences  must  swing  easy ;  whereas  you  can  knock 
out  a  sermon  in  an  hour  from  the  dailies  Monday  morn- 

• 

"  Things  were  booming  along  this  way  when,  one  day 
at  noon,  I  got  two  notes.  Here  they  are  now.  This  one 
formerly  pulled  in  the  Yale  University: 

Hoston,  September  23d. 
Rev.  Eh  en  Jackson:  Dear  lirothcr—  l'lease  send  me  to-day 
a  neat,  quiet  sermon— about  thirty-live  minutes— on  the  perils  of 
city  life.  While  not  lurid,  I  should  like  a  series  of  striking  pict- 
ures, with  a  poetic  peroration.  I  inclose  the  regular  fee  ($5). 
I  want  it  for  Sunday  morning.   —  

"  This  other  one  started  life  asa  carpenter,  made  money, 
got  religion,  and  became  a  minister.  I  know  it,  because 
he  wrote  me  all  about  it,  for  a  sketch  of  himself  I  got  up 
for  him  in  the  Chicago  Booze: 

Chicago,  September  22d. 

My  Dear  Jackson  :  Let  me  have,  right  off,  a  half-hour  ser- 
mon on  life  in  your  metropolis.  Make  it  moderately  sensational, 
but  not  too  much  so.  I'm  going  to  give  it  Sunday  evening.  $5 
enclosed.  Cordially,   

"As  I  was  saying,  it  was  noon,  and  I  had  to  catch  the 
mail,  and  then  I  had  a  corner-stone,  two  prayers  and  a 
wedding  on  hand  besides.  So  I  just  dashed  off  a  rattler, 
put  in  instructions  where  to  gesture,  look  up,  circum- 
flex and  talk  impressive,  had  my  clerk  copy  em  off.  I 
gave  them  no  more  thought  until  Monday  morning,  when 
I  was  scissoring  the  dailies  for  the  sermons  of  the  day 
before.    In  the  Time-Sener  there  was  a  notice  that  the 

eloquent  Dr.   ,  of  Boston,  had  preached  Sunday 

morning  at  the  th  Street  Church,  and  then  followed  a 

good  digest  of  that  infernal  sermon.    In  the  Nonpareil 

there  was  a  similar  notice  that  Dr.  ,  of  Chicago,  had 

appeared  in  the  same  church  Sunday  evening,  and  there 
was  that  sermon  hashed  over  again. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  note  to  the  effect  that  after  service 

the  deacons  had  resolved  to  select  Professor  ,  of  New 

Haven,  to  fill  the  present  vacancy  in  their  pulpit,  no 
other  candidate  having  given  satisfaction. 

"  I  had  just  finished  reading  when  the  door  opened  and 
Chicago  came  in.  He  had  a  cane  with  him,  and  wore 
heavy  boots.  Our  meeting  was  very  brief ;  I  think  it  was 
all  over  in  five  minutes.  I  was  clearing  up  the  debris  and 
sponging  up  the  blood  when  some  one  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder.  I  knew  it  was  Boston  before  I  turned  around. 
He  had  no  cane,  but  I  have  always  remarked  that  next 
to  a  prize-fighter  an  ex-oarsman  is  the  most  dangerous 
man  to  tackle  in  the  world.  I  was  able  to  go  about  in  a 
week,  and  at  present  I  am  busy  negotiating  the  sale  of  a 
large  lot  of  assorted  sermons,  prayers  and  addresses,  suit- 
able for  all  occasions,  to  the  first  cash  customer." — Life. 


BABIES  IN  FRANCE. 


M.  Camescasse,  the  irresolute,  says  a  Paris  correspond- 
ent, has  forbidden  the  announced  baby  show.  It  was  a 
pity  he  did  not  make  up  his  mind  sooner — before  the 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  had  gone  to  a  good  deal  of 
expense.  A  baby  show  on  a  large  scale,  as  Dr.  Proust 
vyell  said  in  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Prefect  of  Po- 
lice, must  be  a  slaughter-house  of  babies.  What  would 
make  one  just  now  particularly  dangerous  is  the  cholera 
invasion  in  the  south  and  the  small-pox  epidemic  at 
Troyes  and  other  parts  of  Champagne.  Southern  babies 
are  remarkably  handsome — when  brought  up  in  a  state  of 
nature.  'The  children  of  the  poor  have  a  marked  advan- 
tage over  those  of  the  rich  in  the  point  of  comeliness.  I 
suppose  the  reason  is  that  the  law  of  natural  selection  is 
more  vigorously  applied  among  them,  and  that  the  sun, 
being  treated  as  a  friend,  shows  itself  friendly.  A  hundred 
ami  twenty  babes  and  sucklings  were  recruited  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and  of  the  Ariege. 
"They  were,"  said  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  show, 
"like  pale  bronze,  with  dark,  expressive  eyes,  red  lips, 
heads  of  curly  black  hair,  glossy  and  soft  as  floss  silk,  and 
flesh  so  firm  that  one  could  hardly  pinch  it."  I  asked 
were  the  Breton  "  infantry  "  at  all  remarkable?  "  In  some 
parts  of  Brittany  I  came  upon  some  remarkable  speci- 
mens," was  the  answer.  "  But  the  Brittany  child  is  at  its 
best  after  the  powers  of  observation  have  had  time  to  get 
into  working  order,  and  the  milk  incisors  are  replaced  Dy 
the  permanent  ones.  The  white  teeth,  the  keen,  bright, 
black  eyes,  the  red  cheeks  and  brown  complexions, 
render  the  little  girls  and  boys  of  10  and  n  years  on  the 
Brittany  seaboard  perfect  beauties.  Thir  laugh  is  a 
great  part  of  their  charm.  'They  have  the  animal  spirits 
of  young  kittens,  and  are  more  graceful  than  young  folks 
of  their  age  in  any  other  part  of  France.  Norman  chil- 
dred  and  Alsatian  children  are  cloddish,  and  the  latter 
have  soft,  pasty  flesh.  However,  the  pink  and  white  of 
their  fair  complexions  and  the  sapphire  blue  of  their 
eyes  would  render  them  an  attractive  feature  in  a  baby 
show." 

Several  mothers  and  their  babes  were  encouraged  to 
come  from  the  Arab  and  Kabyle  tribes  of  Algeria.  When 
M.  Camescasse  interdicted  the  show  there  were  no  less 
than  3,742  candidates  for  prizes  entered.  All  were  not  to 
have  been  on  view  together.  The  public  was  to  have 
seen  them  in  batches,  ranging  trom  300  to  400.  But  with 
as  many  nurses,  and  the  crowd  which  would  certainly 
have  been  drawn,  the  air  of  the  show  would  have  been 
either  stifling  or  draughty.  Ventilation  is  only  imperfectly 
understood  in  this  country.  'The  last  thing  an  architect 
thinks  of  is  to  ventilate  unless  by  means  of  doors,  windows 
and  fireplaces.  'Theaters  and  most  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  positively  suffocating.  The  dining-halls  at  great 
hotels  are  perfect  ovens  when  all  the  tables  are  occupied 
and  the  chandeliers  lighted. 

'The  baby  show,  its  promoters  set  forth,  was  prompted 
by  the  pure  desire  to  ameliorate  the  human  race.  M. 
Camescasse,  in  justifying  its  interdiction,  says  he  ascer- 
tained that  lucrative  ends  merely  were  aimed  at.  A 
sucking  bottle,  invented  for  baby-farmers,  was  to  have 
been  tremendously  run.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  those 
glass  candy  cases  that  stand  in  confectioners'  windows, 
and  so  arranged  that  any  number  of  flexible  tubes  ending 
in  India-rubber  nipples  might  be  placed  in  it.  The  babies 
whom  it  was  to  nourish  were  to  be  placed  in  a  circular 
elastic  seat  divided  into  compartments,  and  surrounding 
the  monster  sucking-bottle.  By  means  of  elastic  straps 
they  could  be  held  in  place  and  yet  enjoy  some  degree  of 
liberty  for  their  limbs.  'There  were  also  to  have  been  at 
the  exhibition  all  sorts  of  fattening  foods  with  which  to 
cram  poor  infants. 

French  women  are  not  good  nurses.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand that  air  and  water  are  among  the  best  friends  of 
their  children,  and  that  heavy  clothing  relaxes  the  energy 
of  the  skin.  In  the  well-to-do  classes  there  is  no  concep- 
tion of  the  happiness  which  is  the  lot  of  a  freely  weaned 
boy  or  girl  who  has  been  inured  to  bear  sudden  changes 
of  climate.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  regarded  as  eccentric  for 
bringing  up  his  large  family  as  he  does.  When  they  rush 
into  the  Tuileries  gardens  after  school  to  play,  one  hears 
the  bourgeoisie  mothers,  who  treat  their  little  folks  as  if 
they  were  so  many  lapdogs  requiring  to  be  coddled  and 
muffled,  cry:  "Poor  little  jewels!  It  pains  me  to  see 
their  bare  limbs  and  chests!  They  surely  must  suffer 
from  exposure  in  the  air.  How  can  their  father  be  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  expose  their  little  bodies  to  sun  and 
frost? "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  one  of  the  ten — 
the  twin  Solange — who  is  at  all  weakly.  None  of  the 
others  ever  suffered  from  cold.  The  child  Bertrand  had 
typhoid  fever  last  year,  but  soon  got  over  it. 


Scene:  The  next  room;  door  shut;  nothing  visible  ex- 
cept an  audible  voice  the  other  side  of  the  door.  Enter 
audible  voice,  audibly,  speaking  orally  in  vocal  accents: 

"Hah!" 

"  There,  now ! " 

"  HoT  up!" 

"Hole  dttp!" 

"  Hole  dup  your  red!  " 

"  Can't!  you  hold  your  head  dup!" 

"  Put  tin ! " 

"  Puttit  tin!" 

"  Put  tin  your  foot!  " 

" Turn  around! " 

"  Turn  a  round!  " 

"  Oh,  goodness  gracious!   Don't  you  know  how  to  turn 

around?  ' 

"  Hold  your  head  still ! " 
"  Don't  do  that!" 
"  T'other  arm !  " 
"  'The  other  arm ! " 

"  Oh,  great  land !   Go  to  your  mother! " 

It  is  a  man  dressing  his  infant  son  in  the  morning. — 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

De  pusson  whut  ain't  selfish  ain't  nachul. 
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NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 

New  York,  November  8,  1884. 
It  takes  a  deal  of  money  to  live  in  a  large  city  and  go 
into  society,  even  in  a  moderate  way.  And  there  arc  few 
more  expensive  places  than  New  York.  A  young  man 
on  a  slender  salary  finds  that  to  go  out,  even  occasionally, 
and  do  it  in  what  is  considered  a  stylish  manner,  makes 
a  big  hole  in  his  week's  wages.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  plenty  of  girls  who  would  be  quite  content  to  go  to 
the  theater  in  cars,  do  without  a  supper,  and  who  would 
not  consider  it  imperatively  necessary  that  she  should 
have  an  expensive  bouquet;  but  to  the  regulation  society 
girl  these  attentions  become  such  a  regular  thing  that 
she  would  think  herself  shabbily  treated  if  asked  to  do 
without  a  carriage,  a  bouquet,  and  a  supper  at  Del- 
monico's,  including  expensive  wines.  She  isn't  particu- 
larly hungry,  but  it  is  the  swell  thing  to  do,  and  she  doesn't 
.want  to  be  behind  the  other  girls  in  her  set  in  claiming 
and  receiving  attention.  She  inclines  more  to  the  wine 
than  to  the  delicate  supper  ordered,  for  she  is  tired  (that 
sort  of  girl  is  always  tired)  and  glad  of  a  stimulant.  It 
would  be  some  little  comfort  if  she  would  attack  the  de- 
licious viands  and  make  a  hearty  meal.  She  would  then 
get  what  is  paid  for;  but  she  only  spoils  it.  Whether  it 
is  not  considered  good  form  to  eat  heartily,  or  whether 
the  girl  is  too  weary  to  have  any  appetite,  I  can't  tell ;  but 
I  have  watched  dozens,  and  where  one  will  eat  like  a 
healthy  girl  the  eleven  will  simply  toy  with  the  food  and 
hardly  take  ten  mouthfuls.  It  must  be  very  exasperating 
to  the  youth  who  has  to  pay  for  it.  Now,  that  young 
man's  evening  at  the  theater,  including  carriage,  bouquet, 
supper  and  wine,  hasn't  cost  him  a  cent  less  than  twenty 
dollars;  and  unless  he  be  one  of  the  favored  few  "with 
gold  galore,  he  dare  not  repeat  the  experiment  very  often. 
Then  what  chance  has  he  with  a  society  girl,  love  he 
never  so  fondly  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  young  men  in  mod- 
erate circumstances  shrink  from  marrying.  Luxury  has 
become  such  a  necessity  to  our  girls  that  they  cannot  do 
without  it;  and  so,  in  their  turn,  they  dare  not  marry  any 
man  who  cannot  surround  them  with  all  the  elegancies  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  The  consequences  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  divorce  court,  in  broken  hearts  and 
ruined  homes.  I  look  and  hope  for  better  things  among 
our  thinking  girls.  Not  but  that  I  believe  to-day  there 
are  many  girls  honest  and  brave  enough  to  live  for  the 
man  they  love,  and  able  to  content  themselves  with 
a  quieter  and  less  brilliant  life,  but  I  speak  of  them  as  a 
class  whose  training  is  all  wrong. 

.  No  man  has  the  right  to  ask  a  girl  to  share  his  home  if 
he  hasn't  one  to  give  her;  but  if  he  has  the  means  to 
make  her  comfortable  and  brings  with  his  gear  plenty  of 
affection,  take  my  word  for  it,  no  true  woman  will  regret 
saying  yes  to  an  honest  man. 

I  see  that  the  London  Working  Women's  Cooperative 
Association  has  opened  a  shop,  in  which  is  sold  articles 
of  dress  made  by  women  who  work  eight  hours  a  day,  at 
fair  wages,  and  they  are  sold  as  low  as  they  can  be  bought  in 
other  shops  when  made  by  ill-paid  and  overworked  women. 
This  is  done  by  entirely  dispensing  with  middlemen,  who 
often  lower  the  prices  without  the  Vnowledge  of  either 
the  retail  or  wholesale  dealers.  The  association  has 
already  been  a  great  benefit  to  many  working  women. 
This  reminded  me  of  the  ill  fate  of  the  New  York  Cooper- 
ative Dress  Association.  It  started  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  but  soon  there  was  trouble.  Miss  Kate 
Field  was  at  the  head,  but  who  was  to  blame  I  never 
could  find  out.  I  know  there  was  plenty  of  stock  taken, 
and  that  they  did  not  keep  their  promise  of  selling  goods  a 
little  cheaper  than  the  shops;  so  the  custom  fell  off,  and 
very  soon  the  whole  thing  went  to  the  creditors  and  was 
known  no  more. 

We  have  many  dressmaking  establishments  which  give 
employment  to  hundreds  of  girls  and  women,  but  no  one 
does  what  Worth  does.  He  employs  four  hundred  women 
who  do  nothing  but  sew,  besides  many  others.  I  believe 
there  are  twelve  hundred  all  told  in  his  place.  During 
the  Commune,  when  no  one  ordered  dresses  or  anything 
else,  and  bread  was  hard  to  get,  he  provided  for  seventy 
of  his  workwomen,  though  they  all  suffered  for  decent 
food. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  number  of  weddings  this 
fall.  It  looks  as  though  a  matrimonial  wave  had 
struck  the  country.  At  a  pretty  wedding  last  week 
there  was  a  little  variety  from  the  usual  style,  the 
four  bridesmaids  in  attendance  wearing  nun's  caps  made 
of  white  terry  velvet,  with  a  close  but  full  puffing  of  cream- 
white  satin  covering  the  edge  of  the  cap  all  around.  A 
flat  looped  trimming  and  a  bunch  of  small  white  carna- 
tions set  about  the  round  crown  in  coronet  fashion  deli- 
cately trimmed  the  cap  without  concealing  its  outlines. 
The  dresses  were  made  of  white  corded  silk,  with  kilted 
skirts,  pointed  bodices,  and  a  draping  of  white  oriental 
net  of  an  exquisite  design,  edged  with  lace  to  match. 
There  were  white  gloves,  bronze  kid  shoes  and  silk  stock- 
ings of  the  same  shade.  They  carried  bouquets  of  scarlet 
roses  and  maidenhair  fern,  tied  with  wide  satin  ribbon. 

It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  display  the  presents  at  a 
wedding  reception.  A  special  day  is  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  If  cards  are  sent  out  the  hostess  is  expected 
to  receive ;  though  if  not  she  need  not  appear,  unless  in- 
clined; but  the  entire  house  is  thrown  open  to  the  in- 


spectors. Brides  try  to  avoid,  while  traveling,  all  display 
which  might  reveal  to  the  public  that  they  are  newly 
wedded.  One  young  bride  whom  I  knew  insisted  that 
her  husband  should  sit  with  his  back  to  her  while  she 
read  the  newspaper.  When  she  asked  a  question  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  to  make  her  ask  it  over  before  he 
replied.  She  thought  that  would  look  real  "  old  married 
folks." 

At  parties  given  to  newly  married  couples  the  attend- 
ants are  always  invited,  and  the  entire  party  are  expected 
to  wear  the  same  costumes  as  at  the  wedding ;  but  if  the 
bride  gives  a  reception  at  her  own  house  she  need  not 
wear  her  wedding  dress. 

More  and  more  extravagant  grow  the  imported  dresses. 
Some  of  the  latest  have  precious  stones  to  fasten  the 
front  —  not  imitation,  mind  you,  but  the  real  thing. 
Worth  has  made  a  dinner  dress  for  an  American  belle 
that  is  closed  by  clasps  of  rubies.  Seed  pearl  embroider- 
ies will  be  a  fashionable  way  of  finishing  all  heavy  satins. 
Still,  it  is  possible  to  dress  well  and  get  along  without 
diamond  or  ruby  buttons  and  pearl  embroidery.  I  have 
known  charming  people  who  never  owned  a  diamond  in 
their  lives,  and  they  seemed  well  and  happy. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  style  of  bodice  is  most 
fashionable,  there  are  so  many,  while  none  can  boast  of 
being  exclusively  adopted;  therefore  all  find  a  fair  field 
for  choosing  whatever  best  suits  their  figure.  However, 
they  are  all  alike  in  some  particulars.  They  are  all  aslong- 
waisted  as  possible;  the  shoulder  seams  must  be  short, 
and  the  arm-hole  well  rounded  at  the  top.  Then  as  to 
the  waist,  it  may  be  plain  or  full,  basque  or  point,  a  vest 
or  plastron,  or  it  may  have  a  jacket.  Every  form  is  alike 
in  favor. 

There  is  a  new  apron  made  of  silk  or  linen,  with  bands 
of  lace  insertion  and  edging;  also  a  Greek  apron,  em- 
broidered. You  see  now  in  the  stores  all  kinds  of  large 
aprons,  from  the  housekeepers'  to  the  nurses'.  Some  of 
them  are  beautiful,  especially  those  made  of  India  linen 
and  embroidered,  both  in  white  and  colors.  There  is  a 
decided  return  to  the  old  fashion  of  wearing  aprons  with 
house  dresses.  Those  of  wash  goods  vary  in  price  from 
fifty  cents  to  five  dollars,  from  simple  tucks  to  the  most 
elaborate  work.  The  useful  and  becoming  jersey  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  adding  more  seams,  and  there 
is  a  greater  variety  in  the  shape,  which  may  be  had 
pointed  or  round,  slashed  or  plain.  For  winter  wear  the 
silk  webbing  is  fleece-lined,  making  it  much  more  com- 
fortable. Some  of  the  new  ones  have  the  collar  and 
cuffs  braided  with  gold,  silver  or  steel  braid,  or  with  the 
plain  black  mohair,  making  a  stylish  finish. 

The  new  silk  stockings  are  certainly  things  of  beauty, 
and,  considering  the  price,  ought  to  be  a  joy  forever. 
But  they  won't  be  the  latter,  because  they  so  soon  wear 
out.  Some  have  medallions  of  contrasting  colors  em- 
broidered in  still  another  color.  A  black  pair  I  saw  had 
old  gold  medallions  clocked  in  blue.  Some  of  the  com- 
binations are  more  striking  than  artistic.  A  rose-pink 
pair  had  medallions  of  point  lace  set  in  the  instep;  a  pair 
of  delicate  flesh-colored  ones  were  embroidered  in  gold 
thread,  and  a  pair  of  blue  ones  in  silver — these  last  being 
particularly  handsome. 

Society  is  going  to  try  all  kinds  of  old-fashioned  amuse- 
ments this  winter.  Old-fashioned  dances  and  games,  old- 
fashioned  decorations  and  old-fashioned  ideas  generally, 
will  be  in  vogue.  There  were  a  number  of  Hallow  Eve 
parties,  at  which  many  of  the  did  superstitions  and  games 
were  carried  out.  I  attended  one  at  which  bobbing  for 
apples. in  a  tub  of  water  was  great  fun.  The  apple  must 
not  be  touched  with  the  hand,  but  lifted  by  the  stem 
from  the  water  with  the  teeth.  Of  course,  about  the  time 
you  think  you  have  it  down  it  goes,  and  you  get  nothing 
but  a  wetting.  Then  there  was  the  burning  of  nuts,  and 
whatever  else  promised  to  add  to  the  jollity.  The  supper 
consisted  of  pumpkin  pies,  doughnuts,  cider,  and  popped 
corn.  The  affair  was  a  great  success,  and  will  be  followed 
by  more  old-fashioned  parties  of  a  little  different  type. 

There  has  been  another  falling  out  of  two  members  of 
the  Union  Club,  of  the  highest  social  standing,  and  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel  in  consequence ;  but  by  the 
wise  advice  of  a  friend  of  both  parties,  instead  of  standing 
a  certain  number  of  paces  apart  and  shooting  at  each 
other,  it  was  concluded  to  fight  at  close  quarters  with  only 
nature's  weapons,  and  according  to  the  most  approved 
rules  of  the  pugilistic  ring.  Both  men  immediately  went 
into  training,  and  at  the  appointed  time  they  met  (it  is 
said)  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  club,  said  cellar  being  handsomely  decorated  for  the 
purpose.  There  were  a  number  of  gentlemen  present, 
and  plenty  of  wine.  The  two  stood  up  and  hammered 
and  mauled  each  other  like  two  prize-fighters,  neither 
getting  the  advantage,  so  it  was  declared  what  I  should 
call  a  dead  heat.  Of  course,  there  was  a  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all ;  unfortunately,  there  usually  is.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Bennett-May  duel  the  initiated  have  not 
had  such  a  decided  sensation. 

Brignoli  died  alone  and  penniless.  The  large  fortunes 
he  had  made  slipped  away  from  him  as  easily  as  money 
from  a  child.  He  could  make  it,  but  he  could  not  keep 
it.  What  a  voice  he  had,  and  how  vain  he  was  of  it !  He 
used  to  call  himself  the  greatest  tenor  in  the  world,  and 
say,  "  I  am  a  singer,  not  an  actor."  And  he  never  would 
even  try  to  act,  but  stood  like  a  block  of  wood,  and  sang 


just  divinely.  He  was  very  superstitious,  and  his  whole 
life  was  shadowed  by  this  weakness.  He  had  a  horror  of 
the  number  thirteen.  He  would  not  sign  a  contract  or 
start  on  a  journey  upon  that  date,  and  he  would  not  have 
a  room  in  a  hotel  that  had  the  number  thirteen  on  it, 
whether  it  was  113  or  131,  and  would  have  no  two 
numbers  that  made  thirteen.  He  was  always  more  like  a 
spoiled  and  wayward  child  than  a  man.  But  for  the 
pleasure  he  has  give  us  we  wish  him  well,  and  I  hope  he 
has  gone  where  he  can  sing  to  his  heart's  content,  and  not 
be  troubled  about  duns  or  dinners. 

Miss  Harriet  Jay,  the  sister-in-law  of  Robert  Buchanan, 
will  have  a  hearing  in  the  Madison  Square  Theater  at  a 
matinee.  The  play  will  be  Clancarty.  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
the  greatest  faith  in  her  ability,  and  thinks  if  she  once 
gets  a  hearing  her  success  is  assured.  She  has  not  been 
successful  in  England,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she 
will  be  here,  but  her  brother-in-law  is  loud  in  her  praise, 
and  fights  her  battle  in  a  gallant  manner.  If  she  were 
only  a  beauty,  now,  much  might  be  forgiven  her. 

It  is  expected  that  Nevada  will  make  a  great  success  in 
opera.  She  is  young  and  has  a  beautiful  voice,  although 
light,  and  a  good  method.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Marchesi, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  opera -goers 
who  know  the  most  about  music.  We  shall  at  all  events 
give  her  a  hearty  welcome  as  an  American. 

Marion  Crawford  and  his  bride  will  come  to  America 
next  summer,  and  occupy  the  Berdan  homestead  in  Han- 
over, New  Hampshire.  He  paid  her  the  pretty  compli- 
ment of  copying  her  as  nearly  possible  for  his  heroine  in 
his  book  A  Roman  Singer.  I  should  like  to  think  he  was 
like  some  of  his  heroes,  for,  in  that  case,  what  a  delightful 
couple  they  would  make! 

Patti  has  arrived  with  her  diamonds,  her  maids,  her 
parrot,  and  Nicolini.  Batti  and  Brignoli,  had  he  lived, 
were  to  have  celebrated  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of 
their  joint  appearance  in  the  opera  of  Lucia  by  appearing 
again  in  the  same  opera  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  Patti 
was  greatly  distressed  when  told  of  Brignoli's  death. 
This  is  said  to  be  Patti's  last  appearance;  but  then,  you 
know,  "  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow  "  that  they  keep  on 
saying  adieu.   ,   Celia. 


LAWYERS'  MORALS. 


First.  A  lawyer  ought  to  be  a  gentleman.  His  func- 
tion as  an  attorney  gives  him  no  dispensation  to  disregard 
the  ordinary  rules  of  good  manners,  and  the  ordinary 
principles  of  decency  and  honor.  He  has  no  right  to 
slander  his  neighbor,  even  if  his  neighbor  be  the  defend- 
ant in  a  cause  in  which  he  appears  for  the  plaintiff.  He 
has  no  right  to  bully  or  browbeat  a  witness  in  cross- 
examination,  or  artfully  to  entrap  that  witness  into  giving 
false  testimony.  Whatever  the  privileges  of  the  court 
may  be,  the  lawyer  who  is  guilty  of  such  practices  is  no 
gentleman  out  of  court. 

Second.  A  lawyer  ought  not  to  lie.  He  may  defend  a 
criminal  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty,  but  he  may  not  say 
to  the  jury  that  he  believes  this  criminal  to  be  innocent: 
He  may  not  in  any  way  intentionally  convey  to  the  jury 
the  impression  that  he  believes  the  man  to  be  innocent. 
He  may  not,  in  his  plea,  pervert  or  distort  the  evidence 
so  as  to  weaken  the  force  or  conceal  the  meaning  of  it. 
He  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  court,  and  his  oath  should 
bind  him  to  the  strictest  veracity.  It  would  be  Quixotic 
to  expect  him  to  assist  his  adversary,  but  his  obligation  10 
speak  the  truth  outranks  every  obligation  that  he  owes  to 
his  client.  It  is  notorious  that  some  lawyers,  who  would 
think  it  scandalous  to  tell  a  falsehood  out  of  court  in  any 
business  transaction,  lie  shamefully  in  court  in  behalf  of 
their  clients,  and  seem  to  think  it  a  part  of  their  profes- 
sional duty.  That  bar  of  justice  before  which,  by  their 
professional  obligations,  they  are  bound  to  the  most  strin- 
gent truthfulness  is  the  very  place  where  they  seem  to 
consider  themselves  absolved  from  the  common  law  of 
veracity.  So  long  as  the  legal  mind  is  infected  with  this 
deadly  heresy  we  need  not  wonder  that  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice often  become  the  instruments  of  unrighteousness. 

Third.  A  lawyer  ought  not  to  sell  his  services  for  the 
promotion  of  injustice  and  knavery.  Swindlers  of  all 
types  are  aided  by  lawyers  in  their  depredations  upon 
society.  The  mock  broker  who  operates  in  Wall  street, 
and  strips  green  country  speculators  of  their  hard-earned 
gains  by  the  most  nefarious  roguery,  always  has  an  able 
lawyer  as  his  accomplice.  The  gentleman  by  whose 
agency  a  nest  of  these  rascals  was  lately  broken  up,  says  : 
"  The  great  difficulty  in  stopping  swindles  of  this  class  is 
that  the  rascals  make  money  enough  to  employ  the  best 
of 'egal  advice,  and  are,  moreover,  careful  to  do  nothing 
which  will  render  them  liable  to  arrest."  This  is  the  tes- 
timony of  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Ralph  Oakley,  of  New  York. 
"The  best  of  legal  advice  "can  be  had,  then,  in  New 
York  city  for  such  purposes.  It  would  be  more  difficult 
to  believe  that  if  its  truth  were  not  so  often  illustrated  in 
the  stupendous  frauds  and  piracies  of  great  corporations, 
all  of  which  are  carefully  engineered  by  eminent  lawyers. 
Our  modern  "  buccaneers,"  our  brave  railroad  wreckers, 
are  in  constant  consultation  with  distinguished  lawyers. 
They  undeniably  have  "  the  best  legal  advice  "in  plan- 
ning and  executing  their  bold  iniquities. — November  Cen- 
tury.  


General  Butler  sadly  sings  the  lines  of  some  long-for- 
gotten poet,  who  said : 

Here  'ncath  the  cypress, 
Crushed  by  a  high  press 

Of  feelings,  I  lie. 
Too  fondly  I  trusted 
In  cliques  that  busted 
And  knocked  me  sky  high. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


INTERVIEWED  BY  A  BUSHRANGER. 


I  was  staying  in  Sydney  for  a  few  weeks,  and  had  put 
up  at  the  Polynesian  Club.  There  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  colonial  journalist,  by  name 
Alison  Fellgate,  a  frank,  clever,  easy-going  fellow,  who 
had  compressed  a  good  deal  of  life  into  his  forty  years. 
One  evening  after  dinner  we  sat  smoking  under  the  broad 
veranda  that  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  club  building. 
Presently  Fellgate  took  out  his  watch  and  held  it  in  his 
'hand  for  a  few  moments.  "  I  have  an  engagement  this 
eveuing,  but  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  several  times  noticed  what  a  particularly  hand- 
some watch  that  is  of  yours,  Fellgate,"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  that  watch  has  a  story,"  he  replied. 

"  I  have  observed  some  sort  of  an  inscription  on  it.  A 
presentation,  I  suppose?" 

"  Right.  It  was  a  presentation,  but  of  a  somewhat  un- 
usual sort." 

"  I  grow  curious.    Let  us  have  the  story." 

"  Very  good.  It  is  a  story  I  have  had  to  tell  more  than 
once.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  began  my  journal- 
istic life  in  the  colonies,  as  editor  of  that  able  and  dis- 
tinguished organ  of  public  opinion,  the  Burragundi  Bea- 
con. I  had  been  conducting  it  for  some  six  months,  to 
the  satisfaction,  I  am  always  proud  to  remember,  of  the 
proprietors,  when  that  outbreak  of  bushranging  which 
was  headed  by  the  notorious  Frank  Gardiner  began  to 
keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement  and 
terrorism.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  of  all  the  knights  of 
the  bush,  Frank  Gardiner  was  in  prowess  and  achieve- 
ment second  to  none.  For  several  years  he  and  his  gang 
eluded  all  efforts  at  capture  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, until  the  country-people  began  to  think  that  Frank, 
like  his  illustrious  forerunner  and  prototype,  Dick 
Turpin,  bore  a  charmed  life.  At  least  two  thousand 
pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  alive  or  dead. 

"  One  morning  I  received  a  short  letter,  something  like 
the  following,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Beacon: 

Sir  :  I  observe  a  statement  in  the  Sydney  Mcrmng  Herald  of 
to-day,  to  the  effect  that  myself  and  my  mates,  last  Monday  night, 
attempted  an  attack  upon  Lawson's  Station,  Woonara.  Will 
you  allow  me  the  use  of  your  widely-read  columns  to  say  that 
this  announcement  is  entirely  erroneous,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  on  that  night  I  and  my  party  were  busily  engaged  elsewhere. 
I  am  yours,  etc.,  Frank  Gardiner. 

"  I  was  so  tickled  with  this  letter — there  was  something 
so  funny  in  its  cool  audacity,  and  the  whole  circum- 
stances— that  I  at  once  inserted  it  in  the  Beacon. 

"About  a  fortnight  later,  I  received  a  second  letter, 
which  ran  pretty  much  like: 

Sir:  It  must  necessarily  be  the  fate  of  all  public  men  to  en- 
counter much  misrepresentation,  and  I  must  just  submit,  I  sup- 
pose, like  others.  At  the  same  time,  when  there  is  a  remedy  at 
hand,  a  man  is  merely  doing  himself  justice  in  availing  himself  of 
that  remedy.  I  appeal,  therefore,  simply  to  your  sense  of  right 
and  fair  play  in  requesting  you  to  publish  my  tlat  and  emphatic 
denial  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Sydney  papers  of 
last  Friday,  namely,  that  in  the  recent  encounter  with  troopers 
one  ot  my  mates  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
took  place,  thanks  to  the  clumsy  shooting  of  our  opponents. 
The  same  paragraph  also  states  that  in  the  last  sticking-up  of 
the  Hinda  Flat  mail  we  treated  our  prisoners  with  much  harsh- 
ness. The  very  reverse  of  this  was  the  actual  case;  and  this 
statement  can  only  have  emanated  from  persons  willfully  and 
maliciously  determined  upon  prejudicing  myself  and  my  com- 
rades in  the  public  mind.    I  remain  yours,  etc. 

Frank  Gardiner. 

"  That  letter  also  found  a  place  in  the  Beacon.  After- 
ward, I  received  in  all  some  half  a  dozen  communications 
from  the  notorious  bushranger,  varying  in  details,  but  all 
of  a  similar  purport — their  object  to  correct  some  blunder 
or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  public  press.  All 
these  communications  found  a  place  in  the  paper.  I  saw 
no  harm  in  thus  inserting  them.  Some  of  my  readers  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  me  of  aiding  and  abetting  the  bush- 
rangers by  the  publication  of  Frank  Gardiner's  letters, 
alleging  that  they  were  merely  blinds  to  lead  the  police  off 
the  real  track.  But  I  reasoned  that,  even  if  this  were  the 
case,  the  ruse  was  so  simple  and  transparent  a  one  that 
the  police  were  not  in  the  least  likely  to  fall  into  it.  But 
I  did  not  think  that  Gardiner  had  any  such  purpose  in 
sending  the  letters.  I  believed  that  their  meaning  was  on 
the  surface,  though  it  sometimes  struck  me  that  over  and 
above  this  the  bushranger  was  himself  aware  in  some  de- 
gree of  the  humor  of  the  situation,  and  that  this  some- 
times shai>ed  the  wording  of  his  letters.  Most  of  the 
townspeople  took  my  view  of  the  matter,  and  laughed  at 
the  thing;  but  the  circulation  of  the  Beacon  in  nowise 
suffered. 

"  I  had  received,  I  say,  about  half  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner's communications,  covering  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
weeks,  when  an  event  occurred.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
little  room  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  I  had  just  fin- 
ished some  correspondence  work  connected  with  the 
paper,  and  had  just  lighted  a  cigar  and  settled  back  into 
my  chair  with  a  Homeric  sigh  of  relief,  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door;  and  the  next  moment,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  least  countersign  of  any  sort,  a  figure  entered. 
I  tipped  my  chair  back  until  I  very  nearly  lost  my  balance 
at  the  unexpected  aspect  presented  by  my  unceremonious 
visitor— a  tall,  athletic  man  with  a  shaggy,  light-colored 
beard, dressed  in  an  ordinary  bushman'sgarb--pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  a  carbine  on  his  back, his  face  hidden  with  a  mask. 
Such  outwardly  was  my  visitor — a  sufficiently  awkward 
and  disquieting  figure  thus  suddenly  to  present  itself  at 
the  dead  of  night  to  a  harmless  country  editor  armed 
with  no  fire-weapon  more  deadly  than  a  cigar.  My  first 
thought  was  how  the  fellow  had  got  into  the  house ;  but 
this  and  all  other  thoughts  were  quickly  dispersed  by  my 
friend  addressing  me — '  Good  evening,  Mr.  Fellgate.' 

"  '  Good  evening  Mr          I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  have 

the  advantage  of  me.' 

"  '  I've  a  little  bit  of  business  with  you — never  mind  my 
name.  I  would  have  sent  up  my  card,  only  I've  forgot- 
ten my  card-case.' 

"  This  vein  of  humor — thin  as  it  was — in  my  guest, 
reassured  me  a  little. 

"  '  I  am  very  much  at  your  service,  I'm  sure,'  I  replied. 
'Anything  I  can  do  to  ' 


"  '  That's  it,  boss.  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't  cut  up  any- 
way rough;  and  we  on  our  side'll  try  to  make  it  pleasant 
all  round  for  you.  Well,  the  business  is  simply  that  you're 
to  come  along  with  me,  Mr.  Fellgate;  and  the  sooner 
we're  off  the  better  for  all  parties.' 

"  I  did  not  quite  expect  this,  and  my  visitor's  proposal 
had  no  great  charms. 

" '  You  mean  that  I  am  to  accompany  you,  wherever 
you  are  going  to,  now — at  once? ' 

"  '  That's  it.  That's  my  order.  So  hurry  up,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, and  just  think  of  others  besides  yourself.  My  neck's 
half-way  in  the  halter  this  blessed  moment.' 

"The  man  spoke  in  the  coolest  and  most  determined 
manner,  and  I  at  once  saw  that  any  further  attempt  at 
resistance  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

"  '  One  word  more,  Mr.  Fell  :ate,'  my  companion  con- 
tinued. '  If  you  follow  me  quietly  and  without  any  row, 
no  harm  will  come  to  you.  I  promise  you  that,  on  my 
word  as  between  gentlemen.' 

"This should  perhaps  have  been  completely  reassuring. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  with  some  considerable  feeling  of 
doubt  and  disquiet  that  I  prepared  to  accompany  the 
bushranger,  for  such  and  nothing  short  the  man  evidently 
was.  We  left  the  house  noiselessly.  The  aged  lady  who 
acted  for  me  in  the  capacity  of  housekeeper  had  long 
since  retired,  and  our  cautious  footsteps  did  not  disturb 
her.  Outside,  tethered  to  a  rail-fence  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  stood  two  horses. 

"  My  companion  then  blindfolded  me,  and  I  mounted 
one  of  the  two  horses.  This  blindfolding  again  I  did  not 
much  fancy;  but  caution  and  discretion  seemed  now  to 
be  my  safest  cue.  When  the  bushranger  had  himself 
mounu  d,  he  caught  my  horse's  rein,  and  we  started. 
For  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  pursued  the  highroad, 
at  a  quick  walk — a  jogging,  uneasy  half-amble,  that  was 
anything  but  a  comfortable  pace,  the  uneasiness  seeming 
to  be  increased  by  my  being  blindfolded.  Then  we  sud- 
denly diverged  from  the  highway,  and  in  a  little  lime  had 
entered  the  bush,  as  I  could  easily  judge  from  the  fall  of 
my  horse's  feet  on  the  soft  sand  track.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  the  night  was  a  very  dark  one,  without 
either  moon  or  stars. 

"  We  rode  on  for  the  best  part  of  a  couple  of  hours,  very 
few  words  passing  between  us.  I  knew  the  time  to  be 
about  that  length  afterward ;  but  in  reality  it  seemed  much 
longer  to  me — partly,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  of  my  being 
blindfolded  ;  partly,  without  doubt,  from  the  whole  condi- 
tions of  my  ride  being  in  no  sense  what  could  be  called 
lively  or  inspiriting. 

"At  the  end  of  two  hours,  then,  my  leader  suddenly 
tightened  my  rein,  and  we  drew  up.  He  bade  me  de- 
scend, which  I  did,  still  with  the  bandage  on  my  eyes. 
The  next  moment  my  friend  had  removed  the  handker- 
chief which  he  had  used  for  blindfolding  me,  when  a 
strange  sight  met  my  eyes.  I  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  small  clearing  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  The  dark- 
ness was  lit  up  by  half  a  dozen  flaming  torches  and  the 
light  of  a  small  fire,  around  which,  five  or  six  men  were 
reclining  on  the  short  sparse  grass.  The  man  nearest  the 
fire  at  once  caught  my  attention.  He  was  about  the 
middle  height,  and  of  a  very  active  and  well  proportioned 
figure;  black-bearded,  with  particularly  bright  and  alert 
eyes,  and  of  not  an  unprepossessing  cast  of  features.  A 
few  moments'  scrutiny  of  the  man  confirmed  me  in  my 
identification  of  him.  He  was  no  other  than  my  corre- 
spondent of  the  past  three  months — the  notorious  bush- 
ranger who  had  been  harrying  the  country  right  and  left 
for  nearly  two  years,  levying  blackmail  on  all  whom  he 
encountered,  w  ithout  the  slightest  respect  to  persons  or 
dignities — the  redoubtable  outlaw,  Frank  ( lardiner.  Vari- 
ous portraits  of  the  man  were  abroad  throughout  the 
Country,  all  sufficiently  like  to  enable  me  to  recognize  the 
original,  now-  that  he  was  before  me. 

"All  the  men,  from  the  leader  downward,  were  armed 
to  the  lips,  so  to  speak;  and  as  the  light  of  the  fire  and 
the  wavering  torches  gleamed  from  the  bright  steel  of  the 
carbines  and  pistols  to  the  bronzed  faces  of  the  highway- 
men, tanned  almost  black  by  constant  exposure  to  a  semi- 
tropical  sun,  I  could  not  but  be  reminded  of  the  old 
familiar  stories  of  Italian  banditti,  and  the  old  pictures 
one  had  seen  of  the  same. 
"  The  leader  of  the  gansz  was  the  first  to  speak  : 
"  '  Good  evening,  Mr.  Fellgate ;  or,  rather,  good  morn- 
ing.   You  recognize  me,  I  dare  say? ' 
'"  '  Yes;  I  think  I  do.' 

"'From  the  several  flattering  portraits  of  me  that  are 
about,  eh?  I  wonder  you  do  recognize  me  from  them, 
that's  a  fact.  If  ever  I  catch  that  blackguard  of  a  pho- 
tographer who  has  so  abominably  burlesqued  me  in  those 
pictures,  I  engage  to  make  it  lively  for  him ! ' 

"It  was  generally  understood  that  personal  vanity  was 
one  of  Gardiner's  weaknesses;  and,  remembering  this,  I 
could  not  help  smiling  a  little  at  the  speaker's  words. 

"  '  You  may  smile,  Mr.  Editor;  but  no  public  man  likes 
to  have  such  a  vile  caricature  of  himself  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  country.  You  know  that  well  enough,  and 
you  wouldn't  care  about  it  yourself.' 

"  '  Perhaps  not;  but  I  haven't  yet  attained  enough  dis- 
tinction to  be  very  well  able  to  judge  how  I  should  feel,' 
I  answered. 

"'Yes;  I  dare  say  that  makes  a  difference.  But,  to 
come  to  business.  You're  wondering,  I  suppose,  why 
you've  been  brought  here  in  this  somewhat  unceremonious 
fashion? ' 

'"lama  little  puzzled.' 

"'  But  not  afraid,  I  hope.  You  don't  look  that  way 
much.' 

'"No;  not  now.  I  was  just  a  little  startled  at  first,  I 
must  confess.  Hut  I  am  not  aware  of  any  wrong  I  have 
ever  done  you,  Frank  Gardiner.' 

"  1  That's  it,  my  boy;  that's  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  all  the  other  way;  ,and  that's  why  I  wanted  to  have 
a  word  with  you  personally.  I  wanted  to  make  the  nearer 
acquaintance  of  my  editor,  you  know.  How  do  you 
think  they  read?  I  mean  those  letters.  Not  so  bail  for  a 
young  aspirant  in  literature,  eh?  I'm  positively  thinking 
of  getting  them  reprinted  in  a  small  book,  if  I  can  get  any 
ot  those  Sydney  publishing  sharps  to  undertake  it.  Epis- 


tles of  a  Bushranger.  Taking  title,  eh? — a  fortune  in  the 
very  name.  Would  fetch  the  public  on  end,  don't  you 
think?  But  I  beg  your  pardon. for  keeping  you  standing 
all  the  time,  Mr.  Editor.  Just  bring  yourself  to  anchor; 
and  have  a  drink,  will  you?  Young  Hall,  hand  the  editor 
your  flask.' 

"A  young  man,  considerably  the  youngest-looking  of 
the  party,  handed  me  his  flask,  which  I  put  to  my  lips, 
merely  touching  the  liquor. 

"  '  You  drink  mighty  shallow,  Mr.  Fellgate.  One  fin- 
ger's about  your  mark,  I  judge.  Well,  please  yourself. 
Now,  look  here.  There's  a  cool  two  thousand  set  on  my 
head;  you  know  all  about  that.  Well,  there's  a  carbine 
by  your  side — as  pretty  a  piece  as  you'll  find  this  side  the 
range.  Now's  your  chance.  Take  up  the  gun,  and  you 
can  hardly  miss  me,  if  you  were  to  try.' 

"Of  course,  such  a  thing  was  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,  for  more  reasons  than  one;  but  even  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  me  to  do  as  the  highwayman  suggested,  I 
should  have  been  a  fool  to  have  attempted  his  life  under 
the  existing  and  peculiar  circumstances. 

"  '  Just  try  the  weapon,  Mr.  Fellgate.  Put  it  to  your 
shoulder,  and  see  how  it  lies  as  prettily  in  rest  as  a  baby 
asleep.    Let  it  off  overhead  there.' 

"  I  raised  the  gun  and  attempted  to  fire  it,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  quite  unable  to  do  so.  I  could  not 
move  the  trigger  a  hairbreadth.  It  was  some  kind  of  trick 
lock,  the  secret  of  which  was  probably  known  to  the  owner 
alone. 

"Gardiner  laughed  quietly.  'A  pretty  thing,  ain't  it? 
But  I  don't  believe  you  would  have  used  the  weapon 
against  me  just  at  present,  even  if  you  could.  I'll  do  you 
that  credit.' 

"  '  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,'  said  I,  half  jocularly. 

"  '  Shoot  me  down  like  a  dingo  in  a  trap?  No,  no!  A 
fair  field  and  a  chance  for  his  hair,  even  to  an  outlaw. 
That  would  be  more  your  motto,  Mr.  Fellgate,  I'm  sure. 
Why,  I'd  grant  that  myself,  even  to  a  trooper,  unless  the 
case  was  very  pressing.  But  now,  1  must  really  come  to 
the  point.' 

"  I  Hiring  all  this  colloquy  none  of  the  rest  of  the  gang 
had  put  in  a  word,  but  smoked  silently  on,  regarding  me 
with  stolid  gravity. 

"  '  I  have  always  had  a  considerable  admiration  for  the 
press  as  an  institution,'  Gardiner  resumed,  '  but  never 
so  much  as  since  making  your  acquaintance  as  an  editor, 
Mr.  Fellgate.  You  have  acted  towards  me  in  the  most 
honorable  and  gentlemanly  manner;  and  while  those 
wretched  and  ignorant  Sydney  rags,  the  Herald  and  Em- 
pire, have  refused  to  insert  my  letters  contradicting  the 
many  lying  and  libelous  statements  they  have  published 
regarding  myself  and  my  mates,  you  have  vindicated  the 
claims  of  the  press  to  being  a  free  and  impartial  organ  of 
public  expression.  Now,  no  man  who  knows  Frank  Gar- 
diner ever  accused  him  of  forgetting  a  friend  or  a  service. 
I  consider,  Mr.  Fellgate,  that  you  have  done  me  a  real 
service  in  this  matter,  and  acted  like  a  gentleman  all 
round,  and  I  would  like  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  insen- 
sible to  this.  Though  I  am  a  bushranger,  I  am  not  a 
blackguard.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  accept  this 
trifle,  just  in  recognition  of  my  admiration  for  you  as  an 
editor,  and  of  my  personal  regard,  you  will  do  me  a  favor, 
Mr.  Fellgate.'  As  he  spoke,  Gardiner  took  from  his 
breast-pocket  a  small  morocco  case  and  handed  it  to  me. 
I  opened  the  case,  and  found  inside  a  handsome  gold 
watch. 

"Seldom,  I  venture  to  think,  in  the  history  of  presenta- 
tions was  any  one  made  under  more  singular  circum- 
stances. It  seemed  to  reverse  all  precedent.  Tradition 
was  being  read  backwards;  for  instead  of  a  highwayman 
taking  a  watch  from  me,  I  was  getting  one  from  him.  To 
devise  such  a  situation  in  fiction  was,  of  course,  easy 
enough  ;  but  I  am  relating  a  true  incident,  and  as  such  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  case  was  unique.. 

"  Of  course,  I  accepted  the  watch.  What  else  could  I 
do?  Sticklers  for  morality  may  refuse  to  indorse  my  con- 
duct in  so  doing;  but  these  same  stern  moralists  would 
have  acted  precisely  as  I  did  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. I  was  by  no  means  so  sure  of  my  position  that  I 
could  afford  to  affront  or  offend  my  strange  friends  in 
any  way.  Under  the  easy  sang-froid,  careless  banter  and 
studied  politeness  which  Gardiner  had  shown  throughout 
our  conversation  I  knew  that  there  remained  a  will  that 
brooked  no  contradiction,  and  that  had  never  yet  been 
thwarted.  Under  circumstances  like  these,  where  per- 
sonal danger  enters  as  a  large  factor  in  determining  our 
ultimate  action,  the  majority  of  us  are  apt  to  give  an  easy 
and  liberal  interpretation  to  the  minor  ethics. 

"I  took  the  watch,  uttering  some  commonplace  words 
of  acceptance  in  doing  so. 

"  *  And  now,  Mr.  Fellgate,  I  think  our  interview  is  at  an 
end.  I  am  glad  you  like  the  watch,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  that  it  is  as  good  as  it  looks.  In  all  probability, 
you  and  I  will  never  meet  again.  ■  But  if  ever  you  hear 
any  of  those  sniveling,  city  counter-jumpers  maligning 
me  and  my  brave  fellows  here,  you  at  least  may  kindly 
think  that  we're  perhaps  not  so  black  as  they  paint  us. 
Jim,  take  care  of  the  editor.    Good  night.' 

"  I  was  once  more  blindfolded,  and  Jim  and  I  returned 
as  we  had  come.  When  we  reached  the  confines  of  the 
forest,  however,  we  dismounted  and  my  companion  re- 
moved my  bandage.  The  first  gray  glimmer  of  the  dawn 
was  stealing  through  the  bush. 

"*  You'll  .have  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  home,  Mr. 
Fellgate.  I'm  like  the  ghost  in  the  play,  you  understand 
— must  hook  it  with  the  first  light.  Sorry  I  can't  take 
you  to  your  door.' 

*S '  Don't  mention  it ;  I  know  every  inch  of  the  road,'  I 
said,  bent  upon  answering  him  in  the  same  vein. 

"  '  You're  a  pretty  cool  hand,  Mr.  F2ditor.  Didn't 
think  you  scribbling  chaps  were  that  sort.  No  offense. 
Adieu ! ' 

"  When  I  reached  my  rooms,  I  found  my  landlady  al- 
ready astir.  She  had  not  been  much  surprised  to  find 
my  bedroom  empty,  for  it  had  once  or  twice  happened 
that  I  had  spent  the  night  at  the  office,  although  that  was 
not  a  frequent  occurrence,  the  Beacon  being  only  a  bi- 
weekly issue.    I  lay  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting-room 
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and  took  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep.  When  I  awoke,  the 
events  of  the  night  had  for  a  little  all  the  feeling  of  a 
dream;  but  the  fancy  quickly  passed  away.  Over  my 
morning  coffee  I  examined  my  newly  and  so  strangely  ac- 
quired gift  at  greater  leisure.  I  may  say  in  conclusion 
that  it  has  been  my  constant  companion  ever  since  that 
night,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  better  time-keeper  out 
of  London.    Would  you  like  to  look  at  it  closer? " 

Fellgate  handed  me  the  watch.  It  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  hunting-watch,  very  finely  finished,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  famous  London  maker.  Inside,  I  read 
this  inscription : 

Presented  to  ALISON  Fellgate,  Esquire, 
by 

Frank  Gardiner. 

"  You  know  all  about  Gardiner's  ultimate  fate,  of 
course,"  my  companion  resumed,  "  though  you  were  not 
in  the  colonies  at  the  time — how  he  and  nearly  all  his 
gang  were  at  last  taken,  and  how  Frank  himself  got  a 
long  term.  It  could  never  be  proved  against  him  that  he 
had  actually  killed  any  one,  and  so  he  escaped  the  gal- 
lows. He  is  serving  out  his  time  now  in  Darlinghurst  up 
there,  and  behaving  himself  very  decently,  they  say." 

Gardiner,  the  most  notorious  highwayman,  on  the 
whole,  that  ever  ranged  the  Australian  bush,  only  served 
a  portion  of  his  allotted  term.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  then  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Gardiner's  release  from 
further  imprisonment,  believing  that  the  prisoner's  good 
conduct  from  the  beginning  of  his  incarceration  deserved 
this.  Many  persons  thought  this  course  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Hercules  somewhat  hasty  and  injudicious ;  and  it  was 
not  without  considerable  opposition  and  difficulty  that 
the  Governor  had  his  way,  as  he  finally  did.  On  his  re- 
lease, Gardiner  betook  himself  to  California,  where  it  was 
generally  understood  that  he  became  the  proprietor  of  a 
drinking-bar — a  somewhat  inglorious  finish  to  his  career. 
— Cl/ambera's  Journal. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TRIUMPH. 


High  noon  in  Beanville;  high  noon  in  the  Deacon's 
shady  door-yard,  which  echoes  no  more  to  the  summer- 
boarders'  tread,  and  on  the  dusty  road  along  which  the 
red  stage  has  just  passed.  High  noon  in  the  Eagle  ed- 
itorial-room, where  the  mammoth  squash  slowly  ripens 
at  the  south  window  and  the  "  locals "  blossom  on  the 
white  page.  High  noon  in  the  composing-room,  where 
the  foreman  is  prophesying  disaster,  while  the  compositors 
devour  custard  pie  and  clamor  hoarsely  for  more  "  copy." 
High  noon — Lnd  the  paper  must  go  to  press  at  two  o'clock. 

The  youngest  apprentice  has  gone  over  to  the  under- 
taker's shop  and  the  doctor's  office  to  get  the  correct  list 
of  the  deaths  and  births.  The  boy  tarries  on  the  way, 
and  while  he  tarries  the  clock  ticks,  the  foreman  swears, 
and  the  snake  stories  flutter  merrily  on  the  brevier  hook. 

The  editor,  returning  from  his  dinner,  enters  the  com- 
posing-room, and  asks  what  has  become  of  the  string. 
The  foreman,  still  snarling  and  swearing,  fishes  it  out 
from  the  box  where  the  quoins  are  kept,  and  casually 
observes : 

"  Four  columns  to  set,  and  the  paper  won't  get  to  press 
before  midnight." 

"  Four  columns  be  blowed  !  "  says  the  editor ;  "  there's 
less  than  a  column.  I've  kept  track  of  all  the  copy  that's 
been  given  out." 

"Then  mebbe  I'm  a  liar,"  says  the  foreman. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder,"  retorts  his  theoretically  superior 
officer*. 

The  compositors  suspend  work  while  the  matter  is 
measured  up. 

"Three-quarters  of  a  column  to  set,"  says  the  editor, 
holding  up  the  string  at  arm's  length. 

"  You  measured  that  matter  on  the  standing-galleys, 
didn't  you? "  says  the  foreman,  with  a  tinge  of  irony  in  his 
voice. 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Didn't  you  tell  me  last  week  it  was 
alive?  " 

"  So  it  was,  then;  but  that  ain't  to  say  that  it's  alive 
now,"  says  the  foreman,  who  feels  that  he  is  master  of  the 
situation ;  "  I'll  just  tell  you  what  that  matter  is.  There's 
that  editorial  of  yours  on  the  political  crisis,  that  was  left 
out  to  make  room  for  the  circus-ad  two  weeks  ago;  and 
there's  your  other  editorial  predicting  a  majority  in  the 
state  of  twenty  thousand,  which  isn't  exactly  timely, 
seein'  we've  lost  by  twenty-five  thousand;  and  then  there's 
a  column  of  political  jokes,  and  the  editorial  you  wrote 
on  '  Our  Great  Triumph  ' — you  wrote  it  election  morning, 
so's  to  have  it  ready  in  case  you  had  a  head  on  you  the 
next  day.  Now,  if  that's  your  idea  of  live  matter,  just  say 
so,  and  we'll  put  it  in.  If  not,  just  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  how  we  can  get  to  press  by  two  o'clock — or  by  six, 
for  that  matter." 

And  the  foreman,  who  had %  purposely  said  nothing 
about  the  "standing  matter,"  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  chance  to  crow  over  his  theoretical  chief  on  pub- 
lication day,  folded' his  arms,  and  assumed  his  Douglas- 
round-him-drew-his-cloak  cast  of  countenance. 

But  the  editor  did  not  weaken.  He  simply  opened  the 
drawer  of  the  imposing-table,  took  out  seventeen  dusty 
electrotype  roosters  which  had  reposed  there  since  the 
previous  election,  and  remarked: 

"  Put  'em  all  in  with  the  heads  down,  and  make  as 
much  of  the  defeat  as  possible;  stick  three  or  four  on 
every  page,  and  the  next  time  you  are  short  of  matter, 
don  t  stand  around  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and 
your  jaw  wagging,  but  get  up  and  do  something." 

Then  he  strode  away  to  his  editorial-room,  and  the 
vanquished  foreman  got  the  paper  to  press,  quickly  and 
meekly. — Puck.  


Queen  Victoria's  speech  to  Parliament  was  much 
shorter  than  usual  this  year.  The  Queen  is  non-com- 
mittal on  all  subjects  save  that  Gordon  is  just  too  sweet 
to  live.  This  accounts  for  the  willingness  of  the  British 
to  let  Gordon  die. — Life. 


MARRYAT'S  NOVELS. 


Our  naval  changes  since  the  days  of  Marryat  are  so 
great  that  I  know  of  no  condition  of  the  old  lite  such  as 
he  wrote  about  that  still  lingers.  Another  Marryat  should 
seem  to  be  wanted  for  this  iron  age;  only  were  such  an- 
other to  arise,  what  will  be  his  materials?  It  must  be  ad- 
milted  that  there  is  very  little  romance  to  be  found  in  the 
Royal  Navy  now-a-days.  All  the  old  seamanlikc  condi- 
tions which  one  expected  to  find  on  the  quarter-deck 
have  changed  their  character,  and  must  now  be  sought 
in  the  engine-room.  Maneuvers  are  effected  by  propellers, 
not  by  tacks  and  sheets  and  braces.  And,  as  if  there 
were  not  enough  to  accentuate  and  utterly  confirm  tin 
change  that  has  been  worked  by  the  marine  engine,  you 
have  as  great  a  proportion  of  state  ships  the  very  ugliest 
vessels  that  were  ever  launched  since  the  days  of  Noah's 
ark.  Besides,  there  never  can  be  any  more  fighting  as  in 
the  days  of  old.  Even  ramming,  or  its  opposite,  the  long 
shot,  from  pieces  of  eighty  and  one  hundred  tons,  will 
probably  yield  to  the  submerged  explosive;  and  we  shall 
have  to  turn  to  the  old  naval  chronicles  to  recall  that  the 
time  was  when  engagements  at  sea  were  matters  of  pure 
seamanship;  when  opposing  ships  rubbed  their  channels 
together  yard-arm  to  yard-arm ;  and  when  victory  in 
single  actions  was  nearly  always  decided  by  the  boarding 
party  and  the  deadly  pike,  the  weapon  that  has  achieved 
more  for  England  than  all  her  guns,  cutlasses  and  muskets 
put  together.  It  is  because  of  this  wonderful  marine  trans- 
formation, that  Marryat  is  one  of  the  few  novelists  by  the 
extinction  of  whose  works  our  national  literature  would 
be  a  heavy  loser.  He  is  much  more  historical  than 
history;  and  in  his  pages  we  have  such  pictures  of  life 
aboard  the  old  line-of-battle  ships,  frigates,  ten-gun  brigs, 
cutters,  and  what  not ;  there  is  so  much  vivid  depicturing 
of  cockpit  existence,  forecastle  yarning,  masthead  emo- 
tions, and  of  the  wonerful  capers  which  used  to  be  cut  by 
midshipmen,  that  a  man  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  Mar- 
ryat's  novels  might  fairly  feel  that  he  pretty  well  knew 
as  much  about  the  Royal  Navy,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
as  if,  like  Midshipman  Easy,  he  had  argued  the  point 
with  first  lieutenants,  or,  like  Percival  Keene,  raised  an 
alarm  of  fire  on  board  ship  by  burning  a  purser's  wig. 

Marryat 's  is  a  wonderful  art.  There  is  no  poetry  in 
him,  such  as  you  find  in  Michael  Scott  or  Captain  Cup- 
pies;  he  always  writes  as  if  he  were  on  the  broad  grin, 
and  as  if  the  yarn  he  is  working  his  way  through  is  a  joke, 
and  nothing  else.  When  he  tries  his  hand  at  sentiment 
he  cuts  an  awkward  figure;  his  heroes  make  love  with 
the  bluntness  of  a  forecastle  hand  courting  his  Susie;  his 
descriptive  passages  will  not  bear  comparison  with  those 
even  of  writers  who  have  looked  at  the  sea  from  the;hore, 
without  ever  being  afloat.  For,  take  his  description  of 
a  wreck  in  Newton  Forster — a  piece  of  writing  he 
evidently  put  all  that  was  best  of  him  in  that  way  into — 
and  observe  the  thinness  of  its  ideas,  and  how  unsuggest- 
ive  to  him  is  this  most  suggestive  of  all  topics  the  mind 
could  deal  with  : 

"And  where,'' he  inquires,  "is  the  object  exciting  more  seri- 
ous reflection  than  a  wreck?  [the  italics  are  his],  The  pride 
and  ingenuity  of  man  humbled  and  overcome;  the  elements  of 
the  Lord  occupying  the  fabric  which  has  set  them  at  defiance ; 
tumbling,  tossing  and  dancing,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  success  ! 
the  structure  but  a  few  hours  past  as  perfect  as  human  intellect 
could  desire,  towering  with  its  proud  canvas  over  space,  and 
bearing  man  to  greet  his  fellow-men  over  the  surface  of  death! 
dashing  the  billows  from  her  stern,  as  it  in  scorn,  whilst  she  pur- 
sued her  trackless  way;  bearing  tidings  of  peace  and  security, 
of  war  and  devastation — tidings  of  joy  or  grief,  affecting  whole 
kingdoms  and  empires  as  if  they  were  nut  individuals!  Now  the 
waters  delight  in  their  revenge,  and  sparkle  with  joy  as  the  sun 
shines  upon  their  victory.  That  keel  which,  with  the  sharpness 
of  a  scythe,  has  so  often  mowed  its  course  through  the  reluctant 
wave,  is  now  buried — buried  deep  in  the  sand  which  the  angry 
surge  accumulates  each  minute, 'as  if  determined  that  it  never  will 
be  subject  to  its  weight." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  and  what  follows  to  excite 
much  admiration  ;  but  when  he  tjuits  a  job  he  is  a  poor 
hand  at  for  humorous  scenes,  for  descriptions  of  life  on 
shipboard,  of  encounters  between  ships,  of  slaving,  of 
practical  joking,  who  so  admirable?  who  so  inimitable? 

After  Dickens  I  know  no  author  whose  characters  are 
so  clear  cut,  who  leaves  so  completely  the  impression  that 
they  are  real  people,  whom  one  thinks  of  as  personal  and 
even  dear  friends.  He  gives  us  a  portrait,  more  suggestive 
than  an  elaborate  painting  could  oe,  in  a  few  lines;  as  for 
instance  :  "  Mr.  Dragwell  was  the  curate  of  the  parish — 
a  little  fat  man  with  bow  legs,  who  always  sat  upon  the 
edge  of  a  chair,  leaning  against  the  back  and  twiddling 
his  thumbs  before  him."  All  his  strokes  are  in  this  brief 
form,  and  just  as  Michael  Scott  is  out  and  away  his 
master  in  his  descriptions  of  the  sea  and  the  land — not- 
ably the  tropical  magnificence  of  the  scenery  of  the 
West  Indies — so  Marryat,  in  his  power  of  putting  his  per- 
sonages before  you  in  a  few  sentences,  is  miles  ahead  of 
the  Scotchman,  who  fills,  for  example,  one  knows  not  how 
many  pages  with  a  tedious  drawing  (in  the  Cruise  of  tlie 
Midge  ')  of  Commodore  Oakplank  and  Lieutenant 
Sprawl.  But  the  comfort  the  sailor  gets  in  reading  Mar- 
ryat is,  that  he  finds  every  maneuver,  every  order,  every 
account  of  sea  adventure,  right.  Routine,  of  course,  has 
vastly  changed  since  the  days  of  Peter  Simple;  but  no 
landsman  can  follow  Marryat  without  the  sense  that  here 
is  an  author  who  perfectly  understands  his  subject,  and 
whose  pictures,  extraordinarily  as  they  differ  from  to-day's 
discipline  and  practice,  may  be  implicitly  accepted 
albeit  the  reader  who  thus  confides  in  him  should  not  be 
able  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  main-tack  and 
the  fore-sheet.  It  is  not  hard  to  account  for  his  popular- 
ity: his  humor  is  overwhelming;  his  fun  is  rich,  naive, 
perfectly  sailor-like;  one  recalls  the  jokes,  the  horse-play, 
the  fine  comedy  touches,  the  farcical  absurdities,  in  which 
his  novels  abound,  again  and  again,  and  always  with 
hearty  laughter.  There  are  chapters  in  Peter  Simple, 
Midshipman  -Easy,  Newton  Forster,  and  Percival  Keene, 
which  to  my  fancy  are  infinitely  droller  than  anything  in 
Smollett,  though  here,  too,  we  have  as  great  a  humorist  as 
ever  wrote  in  the  English  language.  Who  but  a  real 
genius  could  have  put  Mr.  Chucks,  the  boatswain,  be- 


fore you  as  Marryat  did!  What  deep  and  sly  perception 
of  character  there  is  in  the  creation  of  Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy  and  his  father!  Then  take  such  fine  comedy  as  the 
scene  in  Newton  Forster,  where  a  young  midshipman,  at 
the  time  mastheaded,  is  shown  to  nave  become  a  lord  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father.  The  effect  of  the  news 
upon  the  mind  of  the  tufthunting  captain  (who  reproves 
the  first  lieutenant  for  sending  the  boy  to  the  mastnead), 
the  lieutenant's  indignation,  the  confusion  of  ideas  which 
follows  when  the  midshipman  meets  the  captain,  form  an 
amazingly  clever  incident — but  one  only  of  hundreds 
whic  h  may  be  read  in  Marryat's  novels.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  you  meet  with  a  passage  that  comes  very  near  to 
a  poetic  rendering  of  ocean  incident.  I  take  the  club- 
hauling  description  in  Peter  Simple  to  be  one  of  these; 
but  such  touches  are  widely  sundered.  We  read  Mar- 
ryat because  of  his  sailorly  accuracy,  his  fine  arch  humor, 
his  plots  which  please  in  spite  of  their  being  a  good  deal 
alike,  in  spite  of  the  heroines  being  usually  in  a  situation 
of  danger  when  the  youthful  heroes  first  encounter  them, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  boyish  intelligence  being  able  to 
foretell  after  a  few  chapters  that  the  end  of  the  book  will 
end  in  a  marriage,  and  an  income  of  many  thousands  a  year, 
and  in  all  probability  a  title.  And  most  of  us  read  him 
also  because  he  was  one  of  those  authors  who,  when  we 
were  boys,  gilded  our  imagination  and  shaped  the  course 
of  romance  oceanwards,  to  where  the  deep  blue  sea  of 
our  childlike  fancy  lay  with  a  shaft  of  silver  in  its  heart, 
under  the  high  white  sun  and  the  cloudless  azure  dome; 
and  also  because  he  is  endeared  to  us  by  association,  and 
by  memories  which  put  the  wholesome  sweetness  of  a 
little  pathos  into  our  laughter  when  we  turn  over  his  merry 
pages,  full  of  fighting  and  love-making,  and  "  larking,  ' 
and  think  of  what  lies  between  the  days  when  we  hid  our- 
selves away  to  devour  his  stories,  and  the  Now  that  is 
upon  us. 

He  could  not  be  spared.  One  novel  of  his  is  worth  all 
Brenton  and  James  put  together,  in  its  power  of  showing 
us  how  our  grandsires  won  their  astounding  naval  victo- 
ries. And,  in  a  sense,  Michael  Scott  is  equally  worthy 
of  immortality,  because  he,  too,  has  given  us  superb 
records  of  how  Englishmen  fought  in  the  days  of  oak  and 
canvas;  with  accuracy  and  without  exaggeration,  like 
Marryat,  drawing  faithful  and  admirable  likenesses  of  the 
noble  tars  of  his  day,  and  leaving  to  the  Incledons  and 
T.  P.  Cookes  of  the  stage,  the  Douglas  Jerrolds  of  the 
drama,  and  the  hundred  and  one  fresh-watermen  of  the 
nautical  novel,  the  unenviable  task  of  making  the  public 
suppose  that  the  tpyical  British  seaman  is  little  better 
than  a  common  blackguard,  with  his  mouth  full  of  oaths 
and  his  head  full  of  rum,  yet  with  the  capacity  of  talking 
the  most  unearthly  nonsense  in  big  words,  when  the  oc- 
casion arises,  about  the  union  jack,  capstan  bars,  the  roast 
beef  of  old  England,  and  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor. 
But,  though  I  honor  the  memory  and  genius  of  Marryat, 
taste,  which  may  be  quite  wrong,  and  conscience,  which  I 
know  is  perfectly  sincere,  force  me  to  confess  that  I  re- 
gard Michael  Scott  as  by  far  the  finer  writer  and  the 
bigger  man."  One  could  certainly  wish  that  he  had  not 
been  so  much  under  the  influence  of  Byron's  genius; 
that  in  dealing  with  his  pirates  and  sea-villains,  whom  he 
wanted  to  tinge  with  romance,  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
Conrad  and  Gulnare,  and  even  Selim  and  Zuleika. 
There  is  no  harm  in  his  making  his  handsome  villains 
Scotchmen,  nor  in  even  discovering  a  Caledonian  under 
the  black  skin  of  a  negro  and  the  tawny  hide  of  a  Don 
Ricardo  Campana ;  but  his  love  of  Byronic  melodrama 
carries  him  dangerously  close  to  the  absurd  at  times. — 
IV.  Clark  Russell,  in  Contemporary  Rei'iew. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  SCIENCE. 


A  Mr.  Francis  Galton  holds  that  the  capacity  of  man 
is  finite,  and  therefore  measurable.  He  has  suggested 
that  a  laboratory  be  opened  at  Cambridge,  England,  to 
investigate  what  he  calls  a  new  science,  "  measurement 
of  human  capacity." 

Mr.  Galton  has  only  to  come  to  this  country  during  a 
political  campaign  to  be  convinced  that  his  science  is  not 
new.  The  various  political  leaders  have  established 
laboratories  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  where  the  capacity 
of  good  able-bodied  voters  is  tested  hourly  with,  in  many 
cases,  satisfactory  results,  politically  speaking.  These  re- 
sults sometimes  lead  to  economic  disturbances  and  affect 
equally  optical  science,  and  often  give  the  subject  a 
chance  to  investigate  the  various  phases  of  reptilian 
imagination. 

For  Mr.  Galton 's  edification,  we  may  state  the  effect  of 
a  certain  experiment  in  testing  the  capacity  of  a  gentle- 
man from  NewT  Jersey. 

He  was  first  tested  w  ith  a  certain  magnetic  fluid  used 
largely  by  German  scientists  and  made  in  Milwaukee. 
The  circumference  of  the  gentleman  was  about  forty-two 
inches,  and  his  capacity  was  found  to  equal  the  contents 
of  four  spheroids,  having  each  a  thirty-two-inch  circum- 
ference, lie  was  then  tried  on  several  streaks  of  Jersey 
lightning,  which  left  him  in  a  state  of  blissful  twoness— to 
coin  a  word  which  fills  an  aching  void  in  the  English 
language— which  was  wonderful  to  behold.  Bringing  this 
down  to  figures,  which  never  lie,  the  subject  who,  let  us 
say,  consisted  of  100  per  cent,  was  found  to  have  a 
capacity  of  five  times  his  own  volume. 

l  ie  was  turned  over  by  the  managers  of  the  preliminary 
examination  to  the  opticians,  who  discqvered  that  for 
every  single  object  placed  before  either  eye  seven  distinct 
representations  of  that  object  penetrated  to  his  brain— an 
unprecedented  record  in  jimjamnatory  science. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  science  benefited.  The  subject, 
after  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  experiment,  reported 
the  discovery  of  seven  new  specimens  of  Icthyophagi,  six 
unheard-of  birds  and  thjrty-two  serpents,  accurately 
described  by  him,  but  until  then  entirely  unknown  to  the 
animal  kingdom. 

We  trust  Mr.  Galton  will  not  be  discouraged  in  the 
good  work  that  has  been  begun  under  such  brilliant 
auspices. — Life. 
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THE  NEW  DEAL. 


High  tariff  duties  are  evidently  not  so  popular  with  the 
people  as  Mr.  Blaine  and  his  party  supposed  them  to  be. 
Pennsylvania  responded  to  his  speeches  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection with  a  colossal  majority,  but  elsewhere  their  effect 
was  not  so  gratifying.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Repub- 
licans that  they  pushed  the  tariff  question  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  suffering  from  industrial  stagnation.  The 
workingman  does  not  go  into  things  deeply.  Mr.  Blaine 
told  him  the  tariff  would  secure  him  employment  at  high 
wages.  It  happened  that  in  spite  of  the  tariff  wages  in 
many  localities  had  been  lowered,  and  that  work  was 
scarce  all  round.  The  intellect  of  the  average  working- 
man  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  reconciling  facts  which 
on  the  surface  were  contradictory. 

There  is  no  danger  of  free  trade.  The  Democratic 
party  has  not  the  pluck  to  follow  the  logic  of  its  position. 
It  will  tinker  the  tariff,  but  it  will  not  dare  to  remove  the 
protective  feature. 

Within  the  week  we  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man who  holds  a  high  office  under  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, who  has  been  in  Congress,  and  who  will  probably 
go  there  acrain  within  a  few  years.  He  is  a  Republican 
and  a  level-headed  politician.  He  was  not  cast  down  by 
the  election  of  Cleveland.  Said  he :  "  This  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  looks.  The  country  is  on  the  verge  of  an  indus- 
trial panic.  The  election  of  Blaine  could  not  have  kept 
back  the  inevitable.  No  raising  or  lowering  of  the  tariff 
could  have  anv  effect.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  smash, 
and  the  intelligent  workingman  will  blame  the  party  in 
power  for  it.  I  prefer  that  the  cyclone  should  strike  the 
Democratic  rather  than  the  Republican  party.  Four 
years  from  now  we  will  go  in  again  with  a  rush  and  hur- 
rah, as  the  saviors  of  a  country  all  but  ruined  by  our 
opponents.  By  that  time  over-production  will  have  cor- 
rected itself,  and  we  shall  get  the  credit  of  bringing  better 
times,  which  will  bring  themselves  without  our  assist- 
ance.   

Air.  Blaine  made  a  mistake  in  dragging  the  bloody 
shirt  from  its  place  of  retirement  toward  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  We  thought  his  Fort  Wavne  speech  a  serious 
blunder,  and  said  so  at  the  time.  His  conduct  after  the 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  elections,  in  October,  has  added 
to  the  joy  of  the  South  in  the  election  of  Cleveland.  No 
wonder  the  Democrats  down  there  have  "one  mad  with 
deli  -ht.  Thev  have  waited  long  for  the  time  when  they 
would  he  received  back  into  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 
Now  they  can  straighten  the  humble  bend  out  of  their 
shoulders,  drop  the  enforced  expression  of  meekness  from 
their  faces  and  dance  in  the  sunlight  of  changed  luck. 
We  do  not  share  the  fear  of  the  South  felt  by  so  many  of 
our  Republican  brethren.  No  one  who  thinks  can  won- 
der that  the  formerly  rebellious  states  should  have  re- 
mained solidlv  Democratic  since  the  war.  Sentiment 
and  interest  both  constrained  them  to  this  course. 
While  the  fighting  was  "oine  on  the  onlv  friends  they 
had  in  the  North  were  Democrats.  During  the  recon- 
struction period,  when  they  were  the  prey  of  a  horde  of 
thievine  scoundrels,  sent  upon  them  and  upheld  by 
Grant's  administration,  the  northern  Democracy  stood  by 
them  in  their  protests.  The  South  has  no  reason  to  love 
the  Republican  party.  To  them  it  is  synonvmous  with 
neero  supremacy  and  carpet-bag  tyranny.  This  Demo- 
cratic success  means  a  political  break-up  in  the  South. 
Tt  has  b°en  proved  that  the  Republican  partv  can  be 
beaten ;  it  is  therefore  no  longer  to  be  feared.  The  mere 
instinct  of  self-defense  will  henceforward  not  he  the 
ruling  voting  motive.  Men  can  divide  upon  general  ques- 
tions of  governmental  policy.  The  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  South  have  no  personal  recollection  of  the  war. 
A  new  generation  is  ready  to  take  control.  The  political 
ambition  of  the  voting  men.  to  whom  the  field  of  national 
politics  has  now  been  onened,  will  produce  ereat  changes 
within  a  few  years.  The  prodigal  has  been  welcomed 
home  again,  and  the  fatted  calf,  we  reluctantly  confess, 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Blaine.  President  Cleveland  cannot, 
in  common  cratitude,  refrain  from  calling  some  Southern 
men  to  his  Cabinet,  for  the  solid  South  has  given  him  tie 


presidency  and  his  party  the  upper  hand.  The  country 
need  not  tremble  at  the  prospect.  There  are  able  and 
patriotic  men  in  the  South,  and  they  will  do  their  section 
and  the  nation  no  discredit  when  called  to  power. 

After  all,  we  Republicans,  after  freeing  ourselves  from 
the  chagrin  of  defeat,  must  acknowledge  that  this  Demo- 
cratic triumph  gives  an  important  section  of  the  republic 
the  opportunity,  which  it  has  long  been  asking,  to  prove 
that  although  in  armed  rebellion  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  it  is  now  as  loyal  to  the  Union  as  the  conquering 
North.  It  is  the  part  of  patriotism  to  hope  that  the 
South  will  justify  the  promises  of  its  friends. 


The  Democratic  National  Committee  has  been  making 
itself  ridiculous  since  election  day  by  issuing  pronuncia- 
mentos  to  the  country,  declaring  with  horrid  oaths,  as  it 
were,  that  nothing  should  prevent  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Cleveland.  The  intimation  has  been  plainly  given 
that  should  the  official  count  in  New  York  show  Mr. 
Blaine  to  have  a  plurality,  the  count  would  be  disputed, 
as  being  the  result  of  fraud,  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would 
be  seated  by  force.  The  Democracy  of  the  Union  was 
called  upon  to  hold  mass-meetings  and  march  in  proces- 
sions, in  testimony  of  its  belief  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
been  chosen,  and  that  any  other  reading  of  the  returns 
would  be  resisted  to  the  death.  The  Democracy  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  by  buying  a  toy  rooster  and  a 
tin  horn— placing  the  first  on  its  hat  and  blowing  the 
other.  At  this  writing  (Thursday)  the  official  count  in 
New  York  goes  to  confirm  the  first  returns,  and  therefore 
to  assure  the  election  of  Cleveland.  But  suppose  it  were 
otherwise.  Suppose  that  the  Republicans  were  able  to 
show  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  a  legal  title  to  the  deciding 
electoral  votes  of  the  Empire  state — what  then?  How- 
could  the  Democrats  resist  the  fact?  By  fighting,  only, 
of  course.  But  where  would  the  fighting  begin?  Where 
would  be  the  gory  field  of  battle?  It  is  not  a  case -of 
North  and  South  this  time.  In  many  of  the  Northern 
states— notably  in  New  York,  with  its  more  than  five 
millions  of  inhabitants— the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  almost  equally  divided.  If  one  party  should  open 
recruiting  offices  the  other  would  be  likely  to  do  likewise. 
An  apical  to  force  would  therefore  be  sure  to  result  in 
indiscriminate  riot.  A  war  that  can  be  conducted  only 
on  the  plan  of  breaking  the  head  of  one's  next-door  neigh- 
bor would  not  be  promising  of  satisfactory  results.  It 
would  be  decided  by  the  party  having  control  of  the  cen- 
tral government  and  the  regular  army.  Everybody  under- 
stands how  hungry  the  Democrats  are,  but  it  was  not 
generally  believed  that  famine  had  bred  the  belligerent 
hallucinations  which,  judging  from  the  insane  nonsense 
of  the  National  Committee,  afflict  the  party.  There  will 
be  no  fight ;  but  were  such  a  means  of  settlement  of  the 
dispute  as  to  the  presidency  resorted  to,  the  Democracy 
would  indubitably  get  the  worst  of  it. 


The  class  of  Republicans  described  by  the  faithful 
party  men  and  their  press  as  "dudes,"  "mugwumps," 
and  "  Pharisees"  are  on  top.  They  did  the  business  for 
Blaine  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  In 
all  these  states  there  was  undoubtedly  an  important 
defection  of  Irish  Democrats.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
it  cannot  be  ascertained  just  how  extensive  this  de- 
fection was.  The  vote  of  the  Independent  Republi- 
cans against  Blaine  was  manifestly  much  larger  than  was 
anticipated.  This  rebellious  element  of  the  party  proved 
to  be  strong  enough  to  offset  the  Irish  vote  against  Cleve- 
land. It  was  an  unnatural  diversion.  Unless  something 
which  cannot  be  foreseen  shall  occur,  four  years  from 
now  the  Independents  will  return  to  the  Republican 
party,  where  they  belong,  and  the  Irish  will  fall  again 
into  the  Democratic  ranks.  So  far  as  the  Independents 
are  concerned,  it  will  depend  upon  the  nominations 
made.  The  Democrats  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
hold  them.  As  for  the  Irish,  any  kaleidoscopic  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  that  deprives  the  Democratic 
party  of  their  votes  is  as  abnormal  as  an  earthquake.  In 
California,  where  there  were  during  the  canvass  not 
enough  Independents  to  make  them  recognized  as  an 
element,  the  deserting  Irish  did  make  themselves  felt. 
But  the  thousands  of  Hibernian  patriots  who  came  over 
to  us  because  of  their  disgust  at  Cleveland's  vetoes,  and  in 
the  childish  expectation  that  Blaine  as  President  would 
devote  himself  to  embroiling  this  country  in  a  war  with 
England,  will  not  remain  with  us.  Old  ties  and  the 
attraction  of  a  congenial  atmosphere  will  take  them  back 
to  the  Democracy. 

Conkling,  as  the  chief  attorney  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York,  isj a  peculiar  figure.   We  ifancy  that  .he 


takes  a  sardonic  pleasure  in  being  cast  by  fate  for  such  a 
role.  Blaine  threw  him  down  from  the  political  eminence 
on  which  he  had  stood  for  years.  Garfield  felt  that 
Conkling's  destruction  was  necessary  to  his  own  preemi- 
nence, and  he  commissioned  Blaine  to  unhorse  him.  It 
was  not  an  uncongenial  task,  and  it  was  successfully 
accomplished.  The  murderous  shot  of  the  crazed  Gui- 
teau  removed  Garfield  from  the  scene,  and  robbed  Blaine 
of  the  official  fruit  of  his  triumph.  Conkling  had  the 
grace  to  quietly  accept  extinction.  But,  being  human, 
when  the  opportunity  for  revenge  offered  he  could  not 
refuse  it.  There  can  now  be  no  question  that  on  election 
day  Conkling  led  the  remnants  of  the  Stalwart  army  in 
New  York  up  against  Blaine.  The  exceeding  closeness 
of  the  vote,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Republicans  to  abide 
by  the  result  as  at  first  declared,  prepared  a  stage  for 
Conkling  upon  which  he  has  willingly  consented  to  step. 
His  appearance  upon  it  is  at  once  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  sent  his  sword  into  Blaine's  flesh  on  the  4th  and 
an  announcement  of  his  vengeful  purpose  to  rub  salt  into 
the  wound.  A  local  contemporary  compares  Conkling 
to  Benedict  Arnold.  This  is  a  misconception.  The 
party  deposed  him  from  leadership,  and  its  press  thrust 
him  into  outer  darkness.  He  was  publicly  deprived 
of  his  commission,  his  sword  was  broken,  and  he  was 
drummed  out  of  camp.  He  is  not  a  Benedict  Arnold, 
but  rather  a  Coriolanus,  who,  being  banished,  comes  back 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  enemy,  to  sit  down  before 
Rome  to  terrify  her  citizens.  Let  us  be  just  to  Conkling. 
He  owes  the  Republican  party  nothing;  neither  need  he 
expect  any  favors  from  the  Republican  party  hencefor- 
ward. In  his  eagerness  to  confirm  the  defeat  of  his 
enemy  Blaine,  and  to  pile  humiliation  upon  him,  he  has 
buried  himself  mountain  deep  under  the  resentment  of 
the  party  of  which  he  was  once  an  honored  general.  His 
revenge  has  cost  him  dear.  Blaine's  turn  may  come 
again.    If  it  does,  heaven  help  Conkling ! 

The  dispatches  of  congratulations  sant  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land by  Jay  Gould  and  William  H.  Vanderbilt  are  curi- 
osities. Each  of  these  private  citizens  patronizingly  in- 
formed the  gentleman  whom  they  believed  to  be  the 
President-elect  of  the  United  States  that  they  approved  of 
him.  Among  the  many  possessions  of  these  very  rich 
men,  who  are  nothing  but  very  rich  men,  "  cheek"  is  not 
inconspicuous.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  in  so 
great  a  hurry  that  they  could  not  send  their  congratula- 
tions by  autograph  letters,  the  paper  bearing  their  well- 
known  crests— that  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  being  the  legend, 
stamped  upon  a  double  eagle,  of  "  The  public  be  d — d," 
and  Mr.  Gould's  a  mouse,  caught  in  a  trap  baited  with 
watered  stock.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  goes  to  the  White 
House  he  should  have  those  modest  telegrams  framed 
and  hung  up  in  the  public  reception-room. 


The  small  vote  received  by  Butler  in  New  York  proves, 
among  other  things,  how  very  limited  is  the  influence  of 
even  a  really  great  newspaper  when  it  sets  itself  against 
the  popular  current.  The  New  York  Sum  is  at  the  head 
of  the  press  of  the  metropolis.  In  enterprise  it  is  without 
a  superior.  Editorially  the  paper  is  clear,  strong  and 
well-informed.  Up  to  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Dana  in 
editing  the  Sun  practically  edited  the  press  of  his  party. 
For  years  he  had  set  the  tune  for  the  organs.  His  great 
influence  within  the  party  lines  deceived  him  into  believ- 
ing that  he  could  transfer  his  power  beyond  them.  Many 
thought  with  him.  But  it  was  a  mistake.  He  overlooked 
the  sheep-like  instinct  of  men,  which  moves  them  to  run 
in  masses.  We  doubt  if  the  Sun  will  ever  regain  the 
commanding  position  which  it  abdicated  when  it  bolted 
the  regular  nominee  of  its  party  and  joined  its  fortunes 
with  those  of  a  brilliant  political  adventurer. 


If  President  Cleveland  does  not  offer  Carl  Schurz  a 
place  in  his  Cabinet  he  will  show  black  ingratitude.  Mr. 
Schurz  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  Independents  in  the 
war  upon  Blaine,  and,  we  should  say,  did  the  most  ef- 
fective work.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  too,  should  come 
in  for  something  good.  George  William  Curtis  would 
make  just  the  sort  of  American  Minister  they  like  in 
England.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  especially  for- 
tunate in  the  material  presented  to  him  from  which  to 
choose  diplomats.  American  Ministers  have,  in  most 
cases,  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  dignified  and 
draw  their  salaries.  For  both  these  patriotic  duties  the 
"  dudes  "  and  "  mugwumps  "  are  peculiarly  well-fitted. 


"The  Pope's  Mule,"  which  we  reprint  in  this  number, 
is  a  good  sample  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  lighter  efforts. 
The  fanciful  humor  of  the  performance,  and  its  simplicity 
of  statement,  combine  to  make  it  a  pleasing  bit  of  fiction. 
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A  PARTY'S  SUICIDE. 

Two  years  ago  a  great  billow  of  popular  favor  carried 
the  Democrats  into  nearly  every  important  office  in  this 
state.  The  Democratic  Governor  went  in  with  a  majority 
of  more  than  23,000  behind  him,  and  a  solid  Democratic 
congressional  delegation  was  sent  to  Washington.  The 
state's  vote  for  Blaine  on  the  4th  instant,  compared  with 
that  thrown  for  Stoneman,  shows  a  desertion  from  the 
Democratic  party  of  about  38,000  citizens.  The  solidly 
Democratic  congressional  delegation  has  been  replaced 
by  one  solidly  Republican.  In  this  city  the  government 
is  practically  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Democrats 
and  given  into  those  of  the  Republicans.  In  all  parts  of  the 
state  similar  local  changes  have  taken  place.  What  is 
figuratively  called  a  tidal  wave  has  struck  the  Democracy, 
broken  its  bones,  and  left  it  lying  amid  the  bowlders  of 
defeat,  half  dead,  and  groaning  dismally.  This,  too, 
while  the  drift  throughout  the  Union  has  been  against  the 
Republican  party. 

What  causes  have  produced  this  tremendous  revulsion? 
Rascality  and  folly  in  the  management  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

Stoneman  having  succeeded  in  getting  office  by  beating 
the  "anti-monopoly"  drum,  other  Democrats  eager  for 
place  seized  the  instrument  and  thumped  it  till  the  ears 
of  the  state  were  deafened  and  wearied.  Demagogues 
elbowed  their  way  to  the  front,  and  each  sought  to  out- 
yell  the  other  in  the  denunciation  of  organized  capital. 
An  unreasoning  hostility  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
company  was  made  the  test  of  true  Democracy.  The  office- 
hunting  leaders  of  this  communistic  crusade  went  the 
length  of  advocating  the  assassination  of  such  officials  as 
refused  to  join  in  it. 

All  the  leaders  in  this  insincere,  stupid  and  dangerous 
hubbub  have  been  repudiated  by  the  people  of  California. 
Mr.  George  Hearst,  who  until  General  Stoneman  beat 
him  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  was  never  known  as 
an  "anti-monopolist,"  suddenly  became  a  very  ardent 
one.  His  paper,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  which  he 
had  purchased  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  lever  to  lift  him 
to  the  governorship,  immediately  upon  the  defeat  of  its 
owner  in  the  San  Jose  convention,  entered  upon  a  malig- 
nant warfare  against  the  railroads.  The  motive  was  two- 
fold: The  railroads  had  refused  Mr.  Hearst  their  support, 
and  he  wanted  revenge;  having  failed  to  get  the  gov- 
ernorship, he  desired  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
And  beholding  Stoneman's  success,  he  fancied  that  the 
anti-monopoly  road  led  straight  to  the  people's  hearts.  Mr. 
Hearst  has  been  fooled.  His  newspaper  has  cost  him  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and  yet  he  has  no 
more  chance  of  the  senatorship  than  he  has  of  the  presi- 
dency. It  is  not  likely  that  his  name  will  ever  again  be 
spoken  in  connection  with  any  office.  Indeed,  an  Arctic 
winter  has  settled  down  upon  all  who  have  been  engaged 
with  him  in  the  "anti-monopoly"  cause.  How  many 
votes  does  any  one  suppose  Governor  Stoneman  would 
get  were  he  to  seek  reelection?  Does  any  one  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Billy  Foote,  the  now  silenced  Rail- 
road Commissioner,  whose  voice  was  among  the  loudest 
not  long  ago?  Mr.  Foote 's  chances  for  the  governorship 
are  about  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Hearst  for  the  senator- 
ship.  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Delmas,  the  demagogue 
lawyer,  who,  having  office  in  his  eye.  headed  the  mob  in 
the  Stockton  convention  that  disgraced  the  state  by  its 
brutal  and  unprovoked  insult  to  Justice  Field?  Has  the 
Democracy  of  California  indorsed  that  insult,  or  approved 
the  booting  from  the  party  of  Attorney  General  Marshall, 
and  all  who  with  him  held  that  capital  had  still  some 
legal  rights  left  which  the  mob  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
respect?  Political  corpses  lie  all  around.  There  is 
Charles  A.  Sumner,  imported  into  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  as  the  most  distinguished  "  anti-monopo- 
list" that  the  decade  has  produced.  In  ability  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose  he  ranked  the  whole  Hearst -Stoneman 
staff;  but  he  is  dead.  Sullivan,  whose  only  claim  to  no- 
toriety was  his  record  as  an  anti-railroad  monomaniac  in 
the  state  Senate,  has  been  refused  election  to  Congress  by 
the  people  of  the  Fifth  district.  Del  Valle,  another  of 
the  same  sort,  has  been  defeated  in  the  Sixth  district. 
Every  "  anti-monopolist "  who  has  shown  his  head  has 
had  it  cracked. 

Who  the  new  leaders  of  the  California  Democracy  are 
to  be  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  the 
party  has  any  brains  lelt,  not  one  among  the  men  who 
headed  it  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  4th  instant  will  have 
any  share  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs. 


The  happily  timed  remark  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard  that 
Democracy  stands  for  "rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion," 
and  the  equally  happy  result  in  New  York  of  that  saga- 


cious observation,  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  making 
politicians  less  anxious  hereafter  to  use  the  clergy  to  catch 
votes.  And  speaking  of  Romanism,  it  must  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  Catholic  church  that  its  clergy  set  an 
example  in  the  way  of  attending  to  their  own  business 
that  the  Protestant  clergy  might  profitably  imitate.  The 
share  that  the  latter  took  in  the  presidential  canvass  did 
not  elevate  the  tone  of  politics  to  any  perceptible  extent ; 
nor  did  it  tend  to  weaken  the  general  belief  that  when  a 
minister,  as  a  minister,  seeks  to  influence  voters  he  is 
guilty  of  an  impertinence  that  awakens  a  feeling  ot  re- 
sentment in  those  to  whom  he  politically  opposes  himself, 
that  does  not  work  toward  their  souls'  salvation,  or  benefit 
the  church  spiritually  or  financially. 


The  great  public  notice  given  to  the  exhibition  of  Toby 
Rosenthal's  pictures  betokens  a  gratifying  interest  in  art, 
as  well  as  a  readiness  to  do  homage  to  a  famous  man. 
This  exhibition,  aside  from  its  artistic  importance,  is  a 
proof  in  its  way  that  the  rich  men  of  San  Francisco  are 
not  all  Gradgrinds.  There  are  some  among  them  who 
can  show  generous  appreciation  ot  genius.  Indeed,  there 
is  more  of  this  appreciation  than  is  generally  believed. 
There  is  not  a  city  in  the  world  where  struggling  talent 
finds  friends  more  readily  than  here.  Scores  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  given  indications  of  special 
aptitude  for  painting  and  music  have  been  sent  abroad  at 
the  expense  of  wealthy  men  among  us,  that  their  talent 
might  be  developed  by  the  best  training.  And  the  men 
who  have  been  thus  intelligently  liberal  are  not  known 
save  by  their  intimates  to  have  any  other  interest  in  life 
than  the  further  accumulation  of  dollars.  Rosenthal  was 
not  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this  species  of  benevolence, 
for  his  parents,  though  very  poor,  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  his  European  education.  But  the  commissions  which 
he  received  from  San  Francisco  gave  him  first  encourage- 
ment and  then  adequate  reward. 


One  of  the  surprises  of  the  election  in  Nevada  was  the 
defeat  of  Congressman  Cassidy.  He  was  pretty  generally 
thought  to  be  invincible— not  because  he  had  rendered 
his  state  any  conspicuous  service,  but  because  he  had 
twice  beaten  a  Republican  opponent.  Mr.  Cassidy  is  a 
good  politician.  He  knows  how  to  make  himself  popu- 
lar with  "the  boys"— that  portion  of  the  race  which 
resides  in  saloons  and  regards  the  Ten  Commandments 
as  sentimental  foolishness — and  at  the  same  time  he 
usually  manages  to  keep  upon  terms  of  agreeable  and 
profitable  intimacy  with  the  corporations  which  have  an 
interest  in  guarding  against  mob-inspired  legislation. 
He  is  the  publisher  of  a  small  newspaper  in  a  mining 
camp.  Mr.  Woodburn,  who  has  beaten  him,  is  a  lawyer, 
and  once  before  served  a  term  in  Congress.  He  has  a 
good  deal  more  brains  and  a  far  better  character  than 
Mr.  Cassidy,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  politician. 
He  will  represent  his  wretched  little  state  creditably,  we 
are  sure. 

The  success  of  the  Republican  legislative  ticket  in 
Nevada  insures  the  reelection  of  Senator  Jones.  Two 
years  of  Senator  Fair's  term  remain.  He  will  give  up 
his  seat  to  a  Republican,  and  that  Republican  will  be 
Mr.  Daggett,  the  present  United  States  Minister  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Mr.  Daggett,  who  for  many  years  was 
editor  of  the  Virginia  City  Enterprise,  and  served  one 
term  in  Congress,  where  he  made  his  mark,  is  exceedingly 
popular  in  his  state.  Mr.  Fair  has  had  enough  of  the 
Senate,  and  there  is  no  Republican  in  Nevada  who  can 
beat  Mr.  Daggett  in  an  honest  race  for  the  seat. 


Somebody  is  doing  admirable  literary  work  on  the  New 
York  Times.  We  reproduce  this  week  a  few  of  his  sug- 
gestive studies  under  the  title  of  "  Ruined  Fives."  This 
is  the  genuine  sort  of  observation  of  life  that  commands 
an  interest  beyond  anything  that  those  who  trust  to 
imagination  can  do. 

Colonel  John  P.  Irish,  of  the  Oakland  limes,  is  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  fortunate  gentlemen  who,  under  the 
Cleveland  administration,  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  who  shall  feed  at  the  California  compartment  of 
the  Federal  trough.  This  may  account  for  the  Colonel's 
excitement  under  a  report  that  Democratic  frauds  in  New 
York  had  been  discovered  and  that  Blaine  might  be 
elected  after  all.  "The  responsibility  for  the  trouble 
that  may  come  is  upon  them,  not  upon  us,"  cries  the 
Colonel  in  his  paper — meaning  the  Republicans.  "  But 
by  the  God  who  made  the  universe,"  he  continues, 
"  Cleveland  being  elected,  shall  be  President,  if  the  strug- 
gle spend  every  drop  of  Democratic  blood  in  this  repub- 
lic." We  know  now  what  to  expect,  but  it  would  interest 
us  to  learn  where  the  ferocious  Colonel  Irish  proposes  to 
do  his  fighting. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


The  event  of  greatest  interest  in  art  circles  during 
the  week  has  been  the  Toby  Rosenthal  exhibition  at  the 
rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association.  The  eight 
great  works  of  Rosenthal  were  assigned  appropriate  places 
on  the  walls,  and  were  handsomely  framed,  and  the 
space  between  them  neatly  decorated.  Of  course,  the 
main  interest  centers  on  the  "Trial  of  Constance  de 
Beverley,"  and  this  wonderful  painting  does  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  same  enthusiasm  which  it  has  aroused  abroad, 
and  with  which  the  managers  of  this  affair  knew  it  would 
be  greeted  on  its  public  exhibition  here.  It  has  been 
urged  against  this  display  that,  as  the  pictures  are  all  the 
work  of  one  artist,  there  is  not  enough  variety  in  subject 
or  sentiment  to  please  all  visitors,  or,  in  fact,  to  consti- 
tute a  "taking "  exhibition.  This  is  the  argument  nearly 
always  used  in  such  cases,  but  it  does  not  hold  in  the 
present  instance.  The  person  who  fails  to  find  something 
which  appeals  to  human  nature  in  some  one  of  its  varied 
phases  by  a  careful  study  of  this  collection  can  have  no 
conception  of  art.  If  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  tender 
emotion  which  inspired  the  painter  of  "  Elaine,"  the  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  embodied  in  "  Affection's  Last  Offering," 
or  the  intensity  of  expression  in  the  awful  scene  of  "  The 
Trial,"  he  can  at  least  be  moved  to  some  sense  of  the 
deep  humor  of  "  Out  of  the  Frying-Pan  into  the  Fire,"  or 
the  pretty  consternation  of  the  "  Alarmed  Seminary." 
Beside  these  there  are  "The  Exiles'  Return,"  "The 
Taking  of  the  Malakoff,"  and  "Joys  and  Sorrows  of 
Spring,"  each  of  which  is  a  good  subject  for  study. 

The  pictures  have  all  been  so  elaborately  described 
and  thoroughly  criticised  on  former  occasions  that  I  will 
not  touch  on  their  merits  or  demerits  in  this  article. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  which  it  becomes  my 
painful  duty  to  call  attention,  and  that  is  the  bad  taste 
displayed  by  the  managers  of  the  exhibition  in  printing 
the  private  letters  of  Rosenthal  to  Mr.  Scott  on  the 
subject  of  "  Marmion."  These  letters  are  contained  in 
the  handsome  catalogue  issued  for  the  exhibition,  and 
were  not,  on  their  face,  intended  for  publication.  Toby 
Rosenthal  never  was  noted  for  extreme  modesty  when 
his  pictures  were  concerned,  though  I  am  sure  that  many 
who  were  not  aware  of  this  fact  would  retain  a  much 
greater  reverence  for  his  work  were  the  artist's  high 
opinion  of  it  kept  in  the  background.  But  the  mistake 
has  been  made  and  cannot  be  remedied. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  Rosenthal's  modesty:  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Scott  under  date  of  January  21,  1882,  he 
says:  "I  want  to  send  a  picture  home  that  will  be  a 
picture  and  a  monument  to  my  memory,"  and  then  he 
adds  that  "  Professor  F.  Pecht,  the  great  art  critic  of 
Germany,  put  Rosenthal  in  the  first  rank  of  modern 
masters  from  his  criticisms  at  Berlin,  Augsburg  and 
Frankfort."  On  July  22d  of  the  same  year  he  says,  after 
explaining  the  difficulties  he  has  experienced  in  portray- 
ing "Constance":  "The  most  prominent  artists  of 
Munich  have  been  to  see  the  picture,  and  you  have  never 
seen  more  surprised  faces  in  your  life.  They  are  all 
charmed  with  the  effect,  and  the  happy  way  I  have 
solved  the  difficult  subject  ...  I  had  to  as  well  give 
rhythm  to  the  lines  and  tones  of  my  figure  as  Scott  has 
given  it  to  his  words."  Other  proof  of  Rosenthal's  ab- 
normally developed  bump  of  sclf-veneration  is  found  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  fifteen  letters.  In  the  last  epistle 
"  Marmion  "  is  advertised  as  follows:  "  My  picture  has 
gone  through  the  fire-proof  in  Europe ;  it  has  hung  side 
by  side  with  the  greatest  art  productions  of  this  century ; 
it  competed  with  the  best  works  from  all  the  national 
galleries  and  royal  collections  of  Europe.  All  the  greatest 
art  critics  of  Europe  have  approved  on  this  occasion  our 
picture,  and  have  given  expression  to  their  approval." 

Julian  Rix  has  a  marine  in  black  and  white  on  exhi- 
bition at  Morris's  gallery.  It  is  the  most  effective  piece 
of  work  of  this  kind  exhibited  here  for  many  a  day. 
There  is  a  steep,  rugged  cliff  in  the  right  foreground, 
with  a  traquil  sea  and  some  fishing  craft  in  the  distance. 
A  quiet,  sleepy  feeling  is  thrown  over  the  whole  scene, 
which  is  one  calculated  to  inspire  a  writer  of  song. 

"An  Indian  Camp  in  the  Redwoods,"  is  Jules  Taver- 
nier's  latest  effort.  It  is  executed  in  his  characteristic 
style  and  is  not  far  behind  some  of  his  best  productions. 
The  scene  is  near  Guerneville.  "  The  Rodeo  "  has  re- 
ceived its  finishing  touches. 

J.  H.  Schonten  has  finished  an  interesting  piece  of 
work  in  his  "  Goats,"  now  on  exhibition  at  Morris's. 

Wores,  Yates  Rodriguez,  Stanton,  Latimer  and  the 
others  are  all  working  away  on  pictures  for  the  coming 
holiday  exhibition  of  the  Palette  Club.  A  feature  of 
this  exhibition  will  be  a  couple  of  sale-tables  devoted  to 
small  paintings,  cards,  etc.,  which  will  be  marked  with 
the  lowest  prices  at  which  their  owners  will  part  with 
them.  It  has  been  decided  to  have  the  display  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Club,  though  a  large  hall  was  talked  of  at 
first. 

Hill's  art  gallery,  on  Geary  street,  has  recently  shown 
some  valuable  oil  work,  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams  is  ex- 
hibiting some  very  artistic  water  colors  there. 

Armitage's  scriptural  crayons  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention  of  late,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association. 

Roethe,  who  recently  arrived  from  Munich,  has  taken 
rooms  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building. 

One  of  our  prominent  artists  is  making  preparations  for 
a  sale,  to  be  announced  for  some  day  in  the  near  future. 

Midas. 


tO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MEMORIES  OF  EMERSON. 


It  was  in  July,  1855,  that  I  first  walked  up  the  nave  of 
Concord,  and  though  I  have  visited  many  old-land  cathe- 
drals, from  the  (|ueen  of  ministers  at  Lincoln  to  the 
sturdy  temple  at  Chester,  including  York,  Peterborough, 
Ely,  and  many  minor  ones  in  England  and  France,  around 
whose  every  stone  and  rafter,  from  crypt  to  belfry,  mur- 
mured heroic  and  pathetic  memories,  not  one  ever  im- 
pressed me  more  than  this  sanctuary  of  thought  and  learn- 
ing, with  its  broad  aisle  of  arching  elms,  its  teeming 
memories  of  new  world  history,  and  its  thousand  associa- 
tions with  the  evangelists  of  our  new  religion  of  humanity. 
The  scene  itself  was  beautiful.  The  vaulted  roof  of  green, 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  belittled  any  temple  of  mere 
masonry.  The  comfortable  New  England  homes  on 
either  side,  with  their  gardens  of  Rowers  in  front  ami  their 
peeps  of  orchards  behind,  seemed  to  incarnate  the  spirit 
of  the  apostle  of  the  place. 

Here  I  met  Emerson,  and  being  from  a  land  of  whic  h 
he  had  formed  many  good  opinions,  he  treated  me  per- 
haps with  a  larger  measure  of  graciousness  than  was  his 
wont  with  strangers.  At  all  events,  shortly  after  my  in- 
troduction he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  after- 
noon rambles  through  the  woods  and  fields,  which  I 
learned  was  a  most  distinguished  honor,  rarely  if  ever 
accorded  to  any  one,  and  for  which  I  might  thank  my 
nationality.  On  the  occasion  of  our  first  tramp— I  think 
it  was  the  first,  but  the  sjjoon  of  time  has  so  stirred  up 
the  pudding  of  my  brain  that  the  ingredients  are  tolerably 
mixed ;  but  the  time  is  not  of  the  remotest  consequence — 
on  one  occasion  he  took  me  to  Walden  pond,  to  which 
Thoreau  gave  renown.  It  appeared  to  be  an  extinct 
gravel-pit,  filled  with  the  most  exquisitely  pure  water,  and 
was  often  used  by  himself  and  others  as  a  bath.  I  think 
he  claimed  that  its  purity  and  coldness  gave  it  social 
tonic  properties  for  this  purpose.  He  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  like  to  take  a  plunge. 

"  But  we  have  no  towels,"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  of  no  consequence ;  we  can 
dry  ourselves  in  the  sun.  I  rarely  trouble  myself  about 
towels." 

But  I,  not  being  familiar  with  the  rare  dryness  of  the 
American  climate,  and  recalling  some  damp  recollections 
of  having  once  or  twice,  as  a  boy,  tried  a  similar  experi- 
ment in  England,  which  resulted  in  my  shivering  on  the 
bank  for  some  time  after  my  swim,  and  then,  with  much 
difficulty,  dragging  my  wet  body  into  my  clothes  and 
going  home  in  great  discomfort,  did  not  dare  to  venture, 
and  so  missed  an  opportunity  of  something  akin  to  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  the  prophet. 

Near  this  pond  he  had  showed  me  a  few  acres  of 
shrubbery  he  had  planted  as  an  investment  forthe  benefit 
of  his  son,  and  he  considered  it  the  most  profitable  one 
he  could  make.  The  saplings  were  then  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  wrist,  and  he  calculated  that  by  the  time 
his  son  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  timber  would 
be  of  considerable  value.  His  son  was  then,  I  think, 
about  nine  years  of  age.  It  would  at  least,  he  thought, 
pay  better  than  railway  shares,  in  which  he  had  invested 
some  money,  but  from  which,  up  to  that  time,  he  had 
received  no  dividends. 

On  our  way  home  he  plucked  a  pod  of  the  milk-weed, 
and  broke  it  open  to  show  me  the  shining  silver-fish  in- 
side, and  t*ld  me  a  great  deal,  which  I  have  forgotten, 
about  the  plant.  He  had  a  reverential  sympathy  for 
everything  that  was  nature,  and  a  great  admiration  for 
the  man  who  helped  to  remove  the  obstacles  irr  the  way 
of  the  perfect  development  of  any  of  its  forms.  He 
often  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  developed 
the  Concord  grape.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  own 
roses.  He  loved  beauty  in  a  woman ;  it  mattered  not,  he- 
thought,  about  her  intellect.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  children,  and  was  wont  to  entertain  them  in  large 
numbers  at  garden  parties  at  his  own  place,  on  which  oc- 
casions all  classes  were  invited.  I  remember  once  a 
swarm  of  little  ones  holding  high  jinks  in  his  barn  and 
amusing  themselves  with  little  dolls  made  of  corn-cobs, 
and  Emerson  was  one  of  the  children,  and  enjoyed  it 
more  than  any  of  the  rest.  He  loved  health  and  strength 
in  men,  and  health  in  all  things. 

As  illustrating  his  appreciation  of  the  robust  qualities 
in  the  male,  a  remark  he  made  to  me  about  his  son 
struck  me  forcibly.  We  were  talking  about  phrenology, 
and  at  the  same  time  about  the  talent  and  character  of 
his  son  Eddy,  to  whom  I  had  been  giving  some  lessons 
in  drawing,  when  I  said  that  I  thought  he  had  a  well- 
developed  organ  of  combativeness. 

Emerson  replied  :  "  I  hope  so,  though  I  have  been  afraid 
that  he  was  rather  deficient  in  that  respect.  However, 
he  is  doing  better  now ;  he  has  been  fighting  the  street- 
boys  a  good  deal  lately." 

I  noticed  in  our  walks  that  he  was  exceedingly  respect- 
ful to  all  the  weeds  and  insects;  nothing  was  insignificant 
to  him.  He  spoke  almost  with  reverence  of  the  pump- 
kin, saying  that  it  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  settlers  in 
early  days,  who  would  doubtless  have  starved  without  it, 
and  that  New  England  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  pumpkin. 
Once,  when  I  had  the  temerity  to  question  the  status  of 
the  American  apple,  he  knocked  me  down  with  a  mon- 
ster brought  from  his  own  garden,  which  was,  I  think, 
the  most  beautiful  member  of  the  family  I  have  ever  seen. 
On  another  occasion,  when  1  was  speaking  admiringly  of 
some  model  barns  and  outbuildings  erected  by  a  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Wheeler  on  his  estate  near  the  village,  he 
waved  the  subject  gently  aside  with  "  Oh,  yes,  the  build- 
ings are  without  doubt  most  excellent  of  their  kind;  but 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  conferred  a  far  greater  benefit  than  that 
on  Concord — he  has  planted  two  rows  of  elms  on  the 
highway  all  along  the  front  of  his  property.  These  trees 
will  bea  boon  to  countless  generations  to  come."  To  him 
the  barns  and  stables  were  very  good  things  in  their  way, 
but  his  mind  was  on  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The  barns, 
I  believe,  have  been  burned  down,  but  the  trees  now 
form  a  stately  avenue,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  Concord. 

Returning  from  our  rambles  one  day,  we  were  overtaken 


by  a  thunder-storm  when  within  a  furlong  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's house.  For  a  few  minutes  we  took  refuge  under  the 
eaves  of  a  haystack ;  but  this  protection  being  only  par- 
tial, and  there  seeming  to  be  a  Hebridean  prospect  of  our 
gradually  getting  soaked  to  the  skin  in  that  position,  Mr. 
Emerson  begged  me  to  remain  where  I  was,  while  he  ran 
up  to  the  house  and  sent  back  his  man  with  an  umbrella. 
1,  however,  being  young  and  of  robust  instincts,  did  not 
ilrc. K I  a  wetting,  and  thought  I  could  stand  it  at  least  as 
well  as  he,  and  so  protested  against  this  arrangement. 
Still  he  persisted,  and  started  off  to  the  house.  As  I  saw 
him,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  his  collar 
drawn  up  around  his  ears,  his  black  raiment  and  long 
legs,  skipping  over  the  wet  grass,  somehow  a  vision  of  Sir 
Roger  ue  Coverlcy,  Uncle  Toby,  Colonel  Newcombe, 
I  bobbin,  Hon  Quixote,  and  all  the  other  gentle  spirits  we 
cherish,  flitted  before  me,  with  the  Sage  of  Concord 
bringing  up  the  rear,  bent  on  his  mission  of  kindness.  I 
followed,  and  we  reached  the  shelter  of  his  porch  almost 
simultaneously,  with  every  stitch  of  our  clothing  as  full  of 
water  as  it  could  possibly  be.  He  seemed  nearly  vexed 
that  I  had  been  so  stupid  as  to  thwart  his  amiable  plan. 
I  assured  him  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  a 
drenching,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  enjoyed  it.  But 
he,  having  passed  that  period  of  life  when  a  man  sees  fun 
in  being  soaked,  treated  my  honest  asseverations  as  merely 
wordy  complaisance,  and  forthwith  insisted  on  my  chang- 
ing my  clothes  for  a  suit  of  his  dry  ones. 

At  first  I  resolutely  resisted,  representing  that  my  own 
house  was  only  a  mile  off,  and  I  could  easily  walk  up 
there  and  make  the  necessary  change  when  the  rain 
abated.  He  would  listen  to  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  per- 
sisted with  such  force  and  firmness — thrusting  me  into  his 
bedroom,  dragging  from  wardrobes,  bureaus,  and  other 
places  of  concealment,  coats,  socks,  cravats,  boots,  shirts, 
everything,  and  insisting  that  I  should  put  them  on  then 
and  there — that  I  felt  my  resoluton  waver;  and  when  he 
laid  violent  hands  on  me — as  violent  as  courtesy  and  his 
gentle  nature  would  permit — in  order  to  precipitate  my 
unrobing,  I,  at  last,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  was  fain  to  sub- 
mit to  the  change.  When  the  storm  was  over  and  I 
walked  up  the  main  street  of  Concord  attired  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  black,  of  which  a  swallow-tailed  coat  with  a 
very  high  collar  was  a  conspicuous  feature,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  a  certain  popular  fable,  wherein  a  lion's 
skin  figures  very  prominently.  On  reaching  home  my 
family  did  not  at  first  recognize  me,  and  when  it  did, 
every  member  thereof  was  taken  with  a  violent  hysteria, 
and  I  received  such  an  ovation  as  would  have  made  any 
negro  minstrel  in  the  land  a  proud  and  happy  man. 
When  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  a 
philosopher,  and  I  a  caricaturist;  he  fifty,  I  twenty-five; 
that  we  were  differently  built,  and  that  his  attire  was  that 
of  a  Puritan  divine,  while  I  was  a  bit  of  a  dandy- — my 
transmogrification  and  general  appearance  must  have 
fully  justified  the  merriment  which  greeted  me. 

Emerson  was  at  this  time  correcting  the  proofs  of 
English  Trait!,.  He  told  me  that  "  no  brochure  ever  cost 
so  much  trouble,  so  much  correcting,  revising  and  mend- 
ing. These  are  the  fourth  set  of  proofs,"  he  said,  "  which 
I  am  now  going  to  send  to  the  printers,  and  I  hope  they 
are  the  last."  Apropos  of  this  he  quoted  some  author 
whose  maxim  was,  "  Write  with  fury  and  correct  with 
phlegm."  He  asked  me  to  give  him  my  idea  of  the 
salient  trait  in  the  English  character.  I  reflected  for 
some  time,  and  then  said  that  the  more  I  thought  of  it 
the  more  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  every  trait. 

"Ah!"  replied  he,  quickly,  "you  must  catch  it  on 
the  wing — catch  it  on  the  wing."  He  had  the  habit  of 
repeating  the  last  word  or  two  of  his  sentences  when  he 
wished  to  emphasize  them. 

Thoreau  said  he  thought  the  key-note  of  the  English 
character  was  some  variation  of  the  quality  of  firmness  or 
obstinacy,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Emerson  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  Emerson  was  a  decided  admirer  of 
the  English  on  the  whole,  but  he  was  greatly  shocked 
when  the  news  reached  us,  about  that  time,  of  the  ova- 
tions which  had  been  given  to  Louis  Napoleon  by  the 
people,  on  the  occasion  of  his  wisit  to  England.  He 
seemed  really  distressed  that  he  must  lose  so  much  of  the 
good  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  a  great  people.  He 
told  me  how,  when  he  first  went  to  London,  a  simple 
student,  little  known  to  the  world,  but  recognized  by  a 
few  thinkers,  it  so  happened  that  a  member  of  the 
Athen;eum  club  had  just  died,  thus  leaving  a  vacancy  for 
the  election  of  a  new  member.  Two  names  were  pro- 
posed— those  of  Guizotand  himself.  Now,  though  Gui- 
zot,  to  be  sure,  was  in  exile,  he  had  been  prime  minister 
of  France,  was  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  Europe, 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  social  position,  while  Emerson 
was  but  a  country  dominie  from  a  little-esteemed  land 
across  the  ocean.  But,  when  it  came  to  the  vote,  the 
members  elected  the  plain  New  England  school-master 
to  the  high  honor  they  had  at  their  disposal.  This  he 
considered  grand,  as  indicating  a  people  too  independent 
to  be  influenced  by  rank,  reputation  or  wealth.  But  their 
truckling  to  this  Judas  Napoleon,  who  had  sold  liberty 
for  a  crown,  simply  because  he  had  achieved  success, 
aroused  his  benign  nature  to  wrath  and  contempt. 

He  had  a  great  relish  for  humor,  and  enjoyed  the  gro- 
tesque phases  of  character.  I  remember  his  telling  of 
some  young  Englishman  who  was  one  of  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers on  the  steamer  coming  to  this  country,  and  who 
amused  them  all  with  his  endless  pranks.  Emerson  ad- 
mired the  exuberant  vanity  and  animalism  from  which 
all  his  fun  and  spirits  were  generated.  On  the  voyage 
the  two  became  very  good  friends,  and  Emerson  had 
many  complaisant  things  to  say  to  his  young  companion 
about  his  country ;  but  he  only  told  him  pleasant  things, 
for  it  was  not  according  to  his  creed  or  his  nature  to  act 
the  censor  in  social  intercourse.  Some  time  after  they 
had  landed,  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture  on  England. 
Here,  dn  the  rostrum,  of  course,  his  position  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  that  he  had  occupied  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer.  He  was  here  to  report  truthfully  and  criticize 
impartially ;  consequently  he  had  many  things  to  say  that 
were  not  complimentary  of  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 
The  young  Englishman  had  never  before  heard  these 


harsher  criticisms  from  Emerson,  and  was  greatly  aston- 
ished ;  however,  he  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  all  a  piece  of  clap-trap  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer, 
to  tickle  his  American  audience;  for  on  meeting  Emerson 
after  the  lecture,  he  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and,  with 
a  hearty  laugh  of  self-complacency,  said  : 

"  Didn't  you  humbug  those  fellows  nicely  the  other 
night?" 

Emerson  enjoyed  telling  this  story  very  much,  as  an 
illustration  of  English  character.    He  said  : 

"  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  this  young  man  to  com- 
prehend the  complaisance  which  would  restrain  me,  in 
our  social  intercourse,  from  using  the  dissecting-knife." 

Emerson's  library  was  a  workshop,  in  which  all  the 
tools  were  intended  for  use  and  not  for  show.  If  he  loved 
the  beautiful,  he  did  not  choose  to  sacrifice  effectiveness 
at  its  shrine.  The  rude  simplicity  of  the  book -shelves, 
and  the  threadbare  exterior  of  many  of  the  books,  often 
jostling  others  in  new  and  gaudy  livery,  were  a  frequent 
matter  of  comment  among  his  friends,  and  I  suspect  of 
occasional  gentle  protest  from  some  of  the  more  esthetic 
members  of  his  household.  He  once  lent  me  one  of  these 
precious  volumes — a  copy  of  the  Cid.  When  I  returned 
it,  after  reading  it,  I  made  some  remark  about  the  mixture 
of  myth  and  history  in  the  book  making  it  difficult  to 
know  what  portion  of  it  to  believe.  He  laughed  heartily, 
saying  :  "  You  remind  me  of  the  man  who,  after  reading 
Gulliver's  Travels,  said  to  the  friend  who  had  lent  him 
the  book,  that  the  work  was  one  of  great  interest,  But  that 
there  were  sonic  statements  in  it  to  which  he  could  hardly 
give  credence." 

I  once  met  Hawthorne  at  Emerson's  house.  I  had 
been  invited  to  a  little  tea  entertainment,  and  Hawthorne, 
not  knowing  that  any  visitors  were  expected,  had  dropped 
in  to  make  a  casual  visit.  When  I  arrived,  Emerson  told 
me  that  Hawthorne  was  there;  "  But  I  will  not  tell  him 
that  you  are  here,  or  he  would  run  away  at  once;  and  I 
want  to  introduce  you."  Presently  Hawthorne  sauntered 
round  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  was  upon  us  before  he 
suspected  his  danger.  There  was  no  help  for  it  then,  so 
we  were  introduced.  Just  at  that  moment  some  ladies 
came  out  of  the  house  and  distracted  our  attention  for  a 
few  seconds.  When  we  turned  round  Hawthorne  was 
gone.  § 

"  There,"  said  Emerson,  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be  :  he 
has  slipped  off.  The  sight  of  a  stranger  frightens  him 
away  at  once." 

One  day,  when  I  was  calling  upon  Emerson,  he  drew 
my  attention  to  an  unbound  volume  of  poems  he  had 
just  received  from  New  York,  over  which  he  was  in  rap- 
tures. It  was  called  Leaves  of  Grass,  by  Walt  Whitman. 
"  I  have  just  written  off  post-haste  to  thank  him,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  really  a  most  wonderful  production,  and 
gives  promise  of  the  greatest  things,  and  if,  as  he  says,  it 
is  his  first  writing,  it  seems  almost  incredible.  He  must 
have  taken  a  long  run  to  make  such  a  jump  as  this." 

He  read  me  some  passages,  racing  his  eyebrows  here 
and  there,  remarking  that  it  was  hardly  a  book  for  the 
seminary  or  parlor  table.  Shortly  after  this  I  went  off  to 
the  Wachusett  mountain,  where  I  remained  two  months. 
On  my  return  to  Concord  I  again  met  Emerson,  who  was 
still  enthusiastic  over  Leaves  of  Grass.  "  I  wrote  at  once," 
he  said,  "a  letter  to  the  author,  congratulating  him." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  read  it." 

"  How?  when?    Have  you  been  to  New  York?  " 

"No;  I  read  it  in  the  New  York  Tribune." 

"In  the  New  York  Tribune!  No,  no!  impossible !  he 
cannot  have  published  it!"  he  exclaimed,  with  much  sur- 
prise. I  assured  him  that  I  had  read  it  a  few  weeks  before 
in  that  paper. 

"  Dear!  dear!"  he  muttered,  "that  was  very  wrong, 
very  wrong  indeed.  That  was  merely  a  private  letter  of 
congratulation.  Had  I  intended  it  for  publication,  I 
should  have  enlarged  the  but  very  much — enlarged  the 
but,"  repeating  "enlarged  the  but"  twice,  and  biting 
the  but "  off  with  his  lips,  and  for  a  moment 
looking  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window.  Then  he  con- 
tinued his  talk  about  the  book,  the  impression  it  had 
made  on  men's  minds,  the  future  of  the  author,  etc. 
This  led  him  to  speak  of  a  little  incident  which  occurred 
to  him  in  Boston.  He  was  calling  at  a  friend's  house 
.where  there  were  a  number  of  ladies  present,  when  a 
staid  and  dignified  divine  was  announced.  After  tne 
first  greetings,  the  reverend  gentleman  approached  the 
center-table  and  took  up  a  book  which  was  lying  on  it. 
This  proved  to  be  Leaves  of  Grass. 

"Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  "Leaves  of  Grass! 
I  have  heard  this  often  spoken  of,  but  never  before  met 
with  a  copy."  And  he  forthwith  began  declaiming  pas- 
sages from  it  in  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  yet  with  all  the 
the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  a  Bishop  Heber — awful,  hor- 
rific things,  fit  only  to  be  whispered  in  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  the  cloister  or  the  closet.  Hints  were  of  no 
avail,  and  the  situation  became  most  embarrassing  before 
they  could  convince  him  that  Leaves  of  Grass  was  not  a 
book  to  be  read  aloud  before  a  party  of  ladies. 

Emerson  had  a  most  benign  manner,  and  a  sweet, 
wholesome  nature.  His  principles  helped  his  instincts  to 
make  him  a  good  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Still,  I  fancy  he  is  capable  of  being  stern,  and  even  petu- 
lant, at  times;  but  on  these  points  I  have  no  positive  evi- 
dence, and  only  base  my  conjecture  on  an  occasional 
look  or  jesture  1  observed  in  his  demeanor  toward  men. — 
Frank  BeUew,  in  L.ippincott's  J/agazine. 


What  has  become  of  Madame  Blavatsky?  I  saw  her 
arrival  in  England  announced  some  months  ago,  says 
Labouchere  in  London  Truth, and,  indeed,  she  appeared 
at  some  soiree.  Since  then,  however,  she  has  not  come 
prominently  forward.  Of  course,  proof  is  hardly  neces- 
sary that  any  one  whose  stock-in-trade  is  the  "astral" 
body  of  a  Thibetan  is  either  a  lunatic  or  a  fraud.  It 
would  seem,  however,  according  to  the  Madras  Christian 
College  Magazine,  that  a  Monsieur  and  Madame  Coulomb, 
who  were  her  confederates  in  India,  have  published  letters 
from  her,  which  show  that  the  "astral"  Thibetan  was  an 
arrangement  of  bladders  and  muslin,  with  a  mask,  and 
that  her  "  shrine  "  at  Madras  was  a  conjurer's  cabinet. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TOM  MARSHALL  IN  COURT 


I  never  but  once  heard  Kentucky's  greatest  natural 
orator;  and  this  occasion  so  impressed  itself  upon  my 
memory  as  to  be  indelible. 

In  1862  a  friend  said  to  me  one  day  that  the  renowned 
Tom  Marshall  was  at  the  court  house,  in  Chicago,  and 
was  shortly  to  make  a  speech  in  a  case  before  the  Circuit 
Court.  I  hastened  to  the  court-room,  where  I  found  that 
the  quietly  circulated  report  of  his  presence  had  accumu- 
lated a  large  audience.  The  case  was  a  suit  for  malicious 
slander,  in  which  the  leader  lawyer  for  the  prosecution 
was  a  Mr.  Martin,  now  a  resident  of  Wisconsin,  and  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  pleasant  gentlemen  one  will  meet 
in  a  week's  travel.  After  the  old  English  custom  which 
prevailed  to  some  extent  in  early  days  in  our  Eastern 
states,  Mr.  Martin  usually  bore  into  court  with  him  a 
green  bag,  in  which  he  carried  his  briefs  and  such  law 
books  as  he  had  occasion  to  use  in  the  trials  of  his  cases. 
Of  this  bag  more  anon. 

As  I  entered  the  court-room  Mr.  Martin  was  conclud- 
ing his  speech  for  the  prosecution.  It  appears  that 
Marshall  had  just  been  introduced  to  the  court  -as 
assistant  counsel  for  the  defense,  a  few  minutes  before 
Martin  began  his  speech.  It  was  understood  that  the 
great  Kentuckian  had  been  upon  a  prolonged  "  lark," 
and  had  volunteered  in  this  case  as  a  mere  freak,  and  to 
furnish  sport  for  a  number  of  friends.  Martin  was  evi- 
dently disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  such  an  antag- 
onist, and  I  found  him  making  a  deprecating  appeal  to 
the  jury.  "I  warn  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "against 
being  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  celebrated  orator 
who  is  to  follow  me.  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to 
you  the  facts  in  this  case;  and  it  behooves  you  to  be 
faithful  to  your  oaths,  and  keep  your  mind  upon  the  truth, 
so  as  not  to  be  seduced  therefrom  by  the  poetry  that  you 
are  about  to  hear." 

Marshall  arose.  He  was  then  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  the  intensity  with  which  he  had  lived  made  him  look 
older.  He  was  very  tall,  with  a  massive  frame,  and  an 
eye  that  no  age  could  dim,  glaring  from  out  of  cavernous 
sockets.  He  raised  his  spectacles  upon  his  great  forehead, 
and  looked  from"  one  juryman  to  another  until  he  had 
surveyed  the  whole  group.  When  he  began  speaking  his 
voice  was  so  husky  that  he  could  hardly  be  heard  by 
those  nearest  to  him.  He  had  a  severe  cold,  which  had 
settled  upon  his  lungs,  and  seriously  impeded  his  speech 
throughout;  and  yet  before  he  had  concluded  I,  for  one, 
forgot  that  there  was  any  impediment  to  his  eloquence. 
From  notes  taken  at  the  time  I  reproduce,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  substance  of  his  opening  remarks: 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  come  before  you,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  community,  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  poor 
man  against  a  conspiracy  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  crush  him  with  the  weight  of  an  enormous 
amercement,  or  to  incarcerate  him  in  a  penitentiary  dun- 
geon. All  unprepared  as  I  am,  I  appear,  by  the  courtesy 
of  this  court,  to  make  such  poor  plea  as  I  may  in  behalf  of 
a  fellow-citizen  of  our  common  country,  where  speech 
should  be  everywhere  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

"  The  learned  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me  has 
warned  you,  my  countrymen,  to  beware  of  the  poetry 
that  I  should  introduce.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  God 
pity  me,  I  am  no  poet!  I  would  to  heaven  that  I  were! 
I  have  never  made  one  true  rhyme.  So  much  the  worse 
for  me !  I  have  never  drank  of  the  Heliconian  spring. 
But,  gentlemen,  such  is  the  strength  of  this  case,  and 
such  is  the  wrong  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  on  my 
client,  that  it  might  well  draw  tears  from  the  most  callous 
heart;  and  should  I,  stirred  by  its  thrilling  interest,  be 
moved  to  words  of  fervor,  I  pray  you  to  remember  that 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  may  call  poetry,  may 
nevertheless  be  the  burning  truth. 

"Truth,  gentlemen,  is  coeval  with  poetry — both  are 
immortal,  eternal.  And  it  grieves  me  that  a  member  of 
the  profession  in  which  it  is  my  pride  to  be  enrolled  and 
the  pleasure  of  life  to  serve,  should  seek  to  dissever  these 
twin-sisters. 

"  When  the  gentle  bard  of  Avon  tuned  his  harp  to  strains 
that  echoed  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth  and  rang 
down  the  listening  and  enraptured  ages,  did  he  not 
crystallize  in  his  undying  verse  the  truths  of  human  life, 
and  record  in  truth's  own  essence  the  beating  of  nature's 
rhythmic  heart,  to  be  read  till  time  shall  be  no  more? 

"'When  Milton,  the  blind  prophet  of  the  federation  of 
humanity,  sang  such  strains  as  woke  the  conscience  of 
great  England,  what  but  clarified,  eternal,  omnipotent 
truth  did  he  utter,  sweet  though  were  his  measures  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  softest  Italian  airs? 

"And,  when  David  sang  in  the  courts  of  Jehovah- 
Jireh,  or  when  Miriam  went  forth  with  timbrel  in  hand  to 
shout  over  Egypt's  dark  sea  the  freedom  of  her  people, 
did  either  of  them  sing  anything  but  living,  breathing, 
glowing,  heavenly  truth? 

"  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy,  'twas 
the  first  song  of  time,  the  primal  poem  of  the  universe. 
Thus  you  see  that  the  Almighty  began  his  grand  Provi- 
dence with  choral  harmony,  which  has  continued  to  this 
hour,  in  the  rolling  seasons,  in  the  requiem  of  heaving 
sea  and  breaking  surf,  in  the  carols  of  birds,  and  in  the 
murmur  of  rippling  streams. 

"The  gentleman  should  have  risen  as  I  did,  this 
morning,  and  gone  out  to  see  the  glorious  orb  of  day 
mount  up  the  horizon  from  out  of  the  bosom  of  your 
sublimely  beautiful  lake,  and  I  ask  him  to  gaze,  on  the 
morrow,  upon  that  resplendent  and  majestic  scene,  and 
then  tell  me,  though  it  be  a  poem  repeated  by  a  beneficent 
Allfather  in  his  infinite  loving-kindness  day  by  day  for 
the  comfort  and  delight  of  the  dwellers  in  this  rarely 
beautiful  city,  if  it  be  any  the  less  a  radiantly  impressive 
truth. 

"  May  God  in  his  mercy,  and  may  you,  gentlemen,  in 
your  kindly  commiseration,  forgive  my  learned  opponent 
for  his  sacrilegious  onslaught  upon  the  divine  gilt  of 
Heaven  to  a  fallen  world ;  and  may  he  long  live  to  repent 
him  of  his  so  great  wrong.  It  may  be  that,  in  the 
mysterious  depths  of  yonder  green  bag,  the  profound  and 


original  counsel  of  the  prosecution  may  have  found  some 
precedent  for  the  assumption  that  poetry  is  inimical  to  or 
incompatible  with  truth ;  but  neither  in  my  collegiate 
curriculum  nor  in  the  course  of  professional  practice 
through  a  life  which,  as  you  see,  is  wearing  toward  its 
close,  have  I  ever  before  known  such  a  position  to  be 
seriously  maintained  in  the  presence  of  an  intelligent 
jury  or  of  any  other  tribunal.  And  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that,  if  he  shall  succeed  in  establishing  this  new 
legal  maxim,  a  meed  of  fame  is  in  waiting  for  him,  beside 
which  the  bays  that  encircle  the  heads  of  a  Bacon,  a 
Littleton,  a  Coke,  a  Blackstonc,  or  a  Story,  will  wither 
and  shrivel,  and  leave  him  and  his  green  bag  alone  and 
unapproachable  in  their  supreme  immortality." 

And  Marshall  then  proceeded  to  a  review  of  the 
points  in  the  case  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  gather  them, 
in  the  course  of  Mr.  Martin's  speech,  from  the  counsel  for 
the  defense;  one  by  one  he  attacked  the  arguments  of 
the  "gentleman  of  the  green  bag,"  analyzing  the  whole 
case  with  a  keenness  and  vigor  which  constituted  a  new 
revelation  to  me  in  legal  oratory.  He  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  the  case,  and  his  intense 
earnestness  communicated  itself  to  the  audience,  which 
he  carried  with  him,  as  he  did  also  the  jury,  to  the  end 
of  his  wonderful  speech. 

The  closing  of  Mr.  Martin  was  utterly  ineffective  to 
stem  the  tide  of  sympathy  that  set  in  in  behalf  of  the 
defense,  and  the  jury  rendered,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  a  verdict  for  the  accused  without  leaving  their 
seats. 

As  Marshall  was  retiring  from  the  court-room  I  heard 
one  of  his  friends  ask  him  (referring  to  the  passage  in  his 
speech  about  the  sunrise  on  Lake  Michigan)  what  time 
he  rose  that  morning.  "  '  No  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou 
lovest  me!'"  replied  the  inimitable  Tom,  grimly  smiling. 
"  You  know  devilish  well  I  had  only  gotten  out  of  bed,  and 
swallowed  my  cocktail  and  breakfast,  when  1  came  into 
court." — C.  W.  Waite,  in  Current. 


ABRAM  AND  ZIMRI. 


Abram  and  Zifhri  owned  a  field  together — 

A  level  lield  hid  in  a  happy  vale; 

They  plowed  it  with  one  plow,  and  in  the  spring 

Sowed,  walking  side  by  side,  the  fruitful  seed. 

In  harvest,  when  the  glad  earth  smiled  with  grain, 

Each  carried  to  his  home  one  half  the  sheaves, 

And  stored  them  with  much  labor  in  his  barns. 

Now,  Abram  had  a  wife  and  seven  sons, 

But  Zimri  dwelt  alone  within  his  house. 

One  night,  before  the  sheaves  were  gathered  in, 

As  Zimri  lay  upon  his  lonely  bed 

And  counted  in  his  mind  his  little  gains, 

He  thought  upon  his  brother  Abram's  lot, 

And  said  :  "  I  dwell  alone  within  my  house, 

But  Abram  hath  a  wife  and  seven  sons; 

And  yet  we  share  the  harvest  sheaves  alike; 

He  surely  needeth  more  for  life  than  I. 

I  will  arise  and  gird  myself,  and  go 

Down  to  the  field,  and  add  to  his  from  mine." 

So  he  arose  and  girded  up  his  loins, 

And  went  out  softly  to  the  level  field. 

The  moon  shone  out  from  dusky  bars  of  clouds; 

The  trees  stood  black  against  the  cold  blue  sky; 

The  branches  waved  and  whispered  in  the  wind. 

So  Zimri,  guided  by  the  shifting  light, 

Went  down  the  mountain  path  and  found  the  field, 

Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a  generous  third, 

And  bore  them  gladly  to  his  brother's  heap, 

And  then  went  back  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

Now,  that  same  night,  as  Abram  lay  in  bed, 

Thinking  upon  his  blissful  state  in  life, 

He  thought  upon  his  brother  Zimri's  lot, 

And  said  :  "  He  dwells  within  his  house  alone  ; 

He  goeth  forth  to  toil,  with  few  to  help; 

He  goeth  home  at  night  to  a  cold  house, 

And  hath  few  other  friends  but  me  and  mine" 

(For  these  two  tilled  the  happy  vale  alone); 

"  While  I,  whom  heaven  hath  very  greatly  blessed, 

Dwell  happy  with  my  wife  and.  seven  sons, 

Who  aid  me  in  my  toil  and  make  it  light; 

And  yet  we  share  the. harvest  sheaves  alike. 

This  surely  is  not  pleasing  unto  God. 

I  will  arise  and  gird  myself,  and  go 

Out  to  the  field  and  borrow  from  my  store, 

And  add  unto  my  brother  Zimri's  pile." 

So  he  arose  and  girded  up  his  loins, 

And  went  down  softly  to  the  level  field. 

The  moon  shone  out  from  silver  bars  of  clouds; 

The  trees  stood  blank  against  the  starry  sky; 

The  dark  leaves  waved  and  whispered  in  the  breeze. 

So  Abram,  guided  by  the  doubtful  light, 

Passed  down  the  mountain  path  ana  found  the  field, 

Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a  generous  third, 

And  added  them  into  his  brother's  heap; 

Then  he  went  back  to  sleep  and  happy  dreams. 

So  the  next  morning  with  the  early  sun 
The  brothers  rose,  and  went  out  to  their  toil; 
And  when  they  came  to  see  the  heavy  sheaves, 
Each  wondered  in  his  heart  to  find  his  heap, 
Though  he  had  given  a  third,  was  still  the  same. 
Now,  the  next  night  went  Zimri  to  the  field, 
Took  from  his  store  of  sheaves  a  generous  share, 
And  placed  them  on  his  brother  Abram's  heap, 
And  then  lay  down  behind  his  pile  to  watch. 
The  moon  looked  out  from  bars  of  silvery  clouds; 
The  cedars  stood  up  black  against  the  sky; 
The  olive  branches  whispered  in  the  wind. 

Then  Abram  came  down  softly  from  his  home, 

And  looking  to  the  right  and  left,  went  on: 

Took  from  his  ample  store  a  generous  third 

And  laid  it  on  his  brother  Zimri's  pile. 

Then  Zimri  rose  and  caught  him  in  his  arms, 

And  wept  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

And  Abram  saw  the  whole,  ami  could  not  speak; 

Neither  could  Zimri.    So  they  walked  along 

Back  to  their  homes,  and  thanked  their  God  in  prayer 

That  he  had  bound  them  in  such  loving  bands. 

Clarence  Cook. 


"  You  would  make  a  pretty  Mormon,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Badger.    "  Imagine  yourself  with  two  wives." 

"I  couldn't,  my  dear,"  responded  Mr.  Badger. 

"  What  would  you  do  if  you  had  two  wives?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  could  die." — New  Ydrk 
Graphic. 


POINTS  FOR  POETS. 


So  you  want  to  achieve  fame  as  a  poet,  do  you?  All 
right;  we  will  tell  you  what  to  do— not  that  we  think, 
from  the  samples  sent  us,  that  you  will  ever  be  a  singer, 
but  because  of  your  ambition  shooting  in  such  a  direction. 
We  like  the  man  whose  heart  beats  in  sympathy  with  the 
poet,  and  who  is  himself  a  poet  at  heart.  If  all  men 
were  like  you,  what  a  happy  world  it  would  be,  especially 
for  the  poet !  Because  then  poetry  would  be  necessary 
to  refined  society;  every  lady  would  purchase  every  vol- 
ume of  poetry  worth  purchasing,  and  the  poet  with  an 
edition  Je  luxe  on  the  market  would  occasionally  know 
what  part  of  the  market  it  was  on,  and  would  get  more 
than  seven  dollars  and  a  half  annual  royalty  on  his  parch- 
ment-bound heart-throbs. 

Therefore  we  will  give  you  a  little  advice  with  some  gray 
hair  on  it.  In  the  first  place,  only  write  when  you  have 
something  to  say.  And  say  it  in  as  few  lines  as  possible. 
Don't  be  too  prodigal  of  adjectives,  and  don't  be  too 
wordy.  Above  all,  don't  write  something  that  five  or  six 
thousand  other  people  did  better  before  you  were  born. 
We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  pointing  out  a  few  of 
the  subjects  that  you  must  avoid  and  side-track. 

Never  write  a  poem  on  Rain.  We  all  know  everything 
worth  knowing  about  the  rain.  We  know  how  beautiful 
it  is  in  the  dusty  lane  when  we  are  in  the  house  by  the 
fire.  We  know  how  welcome  it  is  when  the  crops  are 
parched  and  dry.  We  know  how  welcome  it  is  when  the 
cistern  is  empty,  and  you  have  to  carry  all  the  water  by 
hand  from  the  pump  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We  know 
how  cozy  the  room  feels  when  rain  trickles  down  the 
outside  of  the  window-panes  like  so  many  sparkling  gems. 
We  know  how  merrily  it  tinkles  on  the  shingles,  and  how 
sweet  it  is  to  lie  and  listen  to  its  sobbing  refrain,  when  the 
roof  doesn't  leak.  And  we  know  the  unpoetic  side  of  the 
rain,  too;  we  know  how  a  young  lady  dislikes  to  be 
caught  in  the  rain  with  a  new  hat  on;  we  know  just  how 
a  shower  affects  the  small  boy  who  is  going  to  play  in  a 
baseball  match  on  Saturday  afternoon.  We  know  how 
the  rain  fills  with  dismay  the  soul  of  the  cat  that  is  sleep- 
ing on  top  of  the  fence,  and  how  it  makes  the  man 
shudder  who  is  obliged  to  offer  his  silk  umbrella  to  a 
caller,  that  he  may  get  home  dry  and  never  return  it. 
Therefore  don't  write  about  rain. 

Don't  write  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  Empty 
Chair.  The  empty  chair  has  been  killed  a  long,  long 
while.  It  has  frequently  been  done  in  the  shape  of  a  high- 
chair,  from  which  the  baby  has  flown.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  empty  cradle.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
sad  about  an  empty  chair.  When  we  get  home  at  night 
we  like  to  find  the  old  easy-chair  empty.  If  the  dog  is  on 
it,  which  he  generally  is,  he  is  hustled  swiftly  off,  and  soon 
we  are  lost  in  happy  dreams.  If  there  is  anything  sad 
about  empty  chairs  or  empty  cradles,  it  is  strange  that 
furniture-dealers  are  not  melancholy.  All  this  business 
about  the  rattle  being  unrattled,  and  the  stuffed  elephant, 
and  the  crimson  monkey,  and  the  wooden  soldiers  lying 
in.  idleness  because  the  child  who  played  with  them  is 
either  dead  or  married,  was  stale  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  empty  cradle  is  just  ubout  as  absurd  as  the  empty 
boots — empty  because'  grandpa  has  stopped,  and  they 
won't  fit  any  other  member  of  the  family.  How  wild 
something  like  this  would  sound  : 

Boor  old  grandpa  has  departed, 
And  no  more  his  kind  voice  falls 

On  us  like  a  benediction! 
Empty  are  his  overalls. 

And  his  old  felt  hat  is  hanging 

Idly  on  the  dusty  rack; 
And  his  ulster  will  this  winter 

Do  first-rate  for  brother  Jack. 

When  the  icy  wind  of  winter 

Wilh  our  red  proboscis  flirts, 
We'll  cut  down  for  lilllc  Reuben 

All  of  dear  old  grandpa's  shirts. 

We  shall  hear  no  comic  lectures, 

Nor  be  seen  at  hops  and  balls, 
For  we  mourn  our  dear  old  grandpa. 

Empty  arc  his  overalls. 

Don't  do  any  poems  on  Waiting.  When  we  say  waiting, 
we  mean  the  poem  that  represents  a  girl  waiting  on  the 
strand  for  a  ship  that  is  to  bring  back  her  lover  who  de- 
parted so  long  ago.  If  you  want  to  do  this  act,  have  the 
girl  waiting  for  her  lover  who  went  out  West  as  tenor  in 
a  comic  opera  company.  Have  him  come  back  from  the 
West  on  his  feet.  That  will  show  what  hardship  he  has 
been  willing  to  suffer  to  get  back  to  his  best  girl.  Coming 
back  .to  her  in  a  ship  is  no  test,  alongside  of  a  good  long 
walk  on  an  empty  pocket-book  and  stomach. 

Don't  address  any  verses  to  your  pipe  because  it  is  old. 
No  pipe  ever  appreciated  it,  anyhow.  Many  men  have 
written  odes  to  clay  pipes  made  in  Massachusetts,  and 
used  nothing  but  Arabian  color.  How  could  they  expect 
a  Massachusetts  pipe  to  appreciate  an  ode  full  of  oriental 
images,  and  containing  no  allusions  to  Faneuil  Hall, 
Harvard  College,  the  Common,  the  Parker  House,  and 
John  L.  Sullivan  !  What  does  the  pipe  of  Massachusetts 
clay  know  about  the  muezzin,  the  Shrine  of  the  Prophet, 
and  Omar  Khayyam  !  J  list  about  as  much  as  the  poet; 
it  couldn't  know  less. 

Write  nothing  on  your  old  shoes,  your  cat,  or  your  dog, 
for  those  are  side-tracked  subjects  that  are  just  as  ancient, 
white-bearded  and  bald-headed  as  the  seasons,  and  they 
are  almost  as  threadbare  as  Palengenesis  Eumenides  or  a 
tramp's  Prince  Albert  coat. — R.  K.  Munkittrick,  in  Puck. 


LAW. 

Laws,  as  we  read  in  ancient  sages, 

Have  been  like  cobwebs  in  all  ages. 

Cobwebs  for  little  flies  are  spread, 

And  laws  for  little  folks  are  made; 

But  if  an  insect  of  renown, 

Hornet  or  beetle,  wasp  or  drone, 

Be  caught  in  quest  of  sport  and  plunder, 

The  flimsy  fetter  flics  in  sunder,     fames  Beattie. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AROUND  TOWN. 


The  average  San  Francisco  policeman  is  not  made 
round-shouldered  by  the  labor  of  carrying  his  brains,  but 
there  is  one  whose  head  contains  gray  matter  in  propor- 
tion  to  his  burly  body.  The  particular  star-wearer  who 
is  my  subject  is  Hill  Kearney,  a  great  big,  good-natured 
six-foot-two  specimen,  who  has  walked  the  slums  of  the 
beach  and  the  north  end  for  a  number  of  years.  During 
the  odd  times  that  he  was  not  using  his  club  on  belligerent 
goats  or  predatory  hoodlums,  Bill  found  time  to  lose  his 
heart  to  a  neat  little  girl  near  the  Polk  street  station ;  but, 
sad  for  him,  his  duties  did  not  allow  him  sufficient  time 
to  hunt  up  the  record  (as  the  politicians  say)  of  his  con- 
quest. The  girl  had  a  lover,  but  he  was  poor;  and  so 
were  his  morals,  as  well  as  her  own.  Six  weeks  ago  she 
became  the  policeman's  bride.  He  moved  her  into  a 
neat  little  cottage,  the  furnishing  of  which  cost  him  several 
months'  salary.  For  a  month  all  went  well,  but  "  report- 
ing off"  one  morning  late  last  month,  the  fond  husband 
heard  a  sound  as  of  a  hasty  scramble  over  the  back  fence. 
He  said  nothing,  but  went  on  the  trail  of  the  destroyer  of 
his  domestic  felicity.  In  a  week's  time  he  was  possessed 
of  all  the  points  in  the  case,  and  then  he  played  for  even. 
During  his  wife's  absence  he  called  in  an  auctioneer  and 
sold  him  every  stick  of  furniture  in  the  house,  making  the 
stipulation  that  it  should  be  called  for  at  two  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  be  removed  by  four.  Kearney 
gave  the  purchaser  a  key  to  the  cottage,  collected  the 
money,  and  went  about  his  business  as  usual.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  he  took  his  wife  to  the  matinee,  but  left  shortly 
after  the  performance  commenced.  Proceeding  to  the 
old  City  Hall,  he  sold  his  uniform  to  a  brother  giant, 
visited  the  Chiel  and  tendered  his  resignation,  picked  up 
his  grip,  and  at  3:30  p.  m.  was  en  route  to  New  York, 
leaving  his  faithless  spouse  to  be  consoled  by  her  penniless 
paramour.  This  mode  of  procedure  meets  with  my  ap- 
proval. It  is  far  superior  to  the  usual  blood-letting  course. 
A  faithless  wife  is  not  worth  the  hostile  consideration  of 
any  honest  husband,  let  aione  the  risk  of  long  imprison- 
ment, and  perhaps  death  at  the  hands  of  an  uncertain 
American  jury. 

Chief  Crowley  has  also  a  high  forehead,  and  is  a  good 
head  of  the  most  important  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. An  instance  of  his  knowledge  of  mankind  :  Last 
Saturday  night,  when  the  Democrats  were  howling  them- 
selves hoarse,  the  members  of  that  most  exclusive  organi- 
zation, the  Dirigo  Club,  collected  in  the  spacious  en- 
trance of  a  Kearny  street  saloon  and  yelled  for  Blaine. 
No  matter  how  extensive  their  admiration  for  Mr.  Blaine 
may  be,  their  action  was  very  foolish,  and  at  once  drew 
down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  red-paint  cohorts.  To 
avert  trouble  the  Chief  stationed  a  row  of  stalwart  offi- 
cers along  the  sidewalk  near  the  Dirigos' stand,  and  seeing 
themselves  thus  protected,  the  Blaine  advocates  yelled 
louder  than  ever  in  defiance  of  the  Democratic  tin  horns. 
For  hours  the  few  held  the  fort  against  the  crowd  in  the 
street,  that  only  waited  the  withdrawal  of  the  officers  be- 
fore exterminating  them.  At  two  a.  m.  the  Chief,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  a  cessation  of  throat  hostilities,  quietly  called 
his  men  away,  and  the  last  brass-buttoned  coat  had  not 
disappeared  from  view  before  every  individual  Dirigo  had 
deserted  his  post,  via  the  back  way  of  the  saloon,  and 
fled  for  home,  and  in  five  minutes  peace  reigned  supreme. 


I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  not  elected,  but  some  of 
the  jokes  on  the  local  Republicans  are  too  good  to  be 
suppressed  through  party  fealty.  One  of  the  best  is  a 
secret  between  those  great  journalists,  General  Walter 
Turnbull  and  plain  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young.  The  latter, 
of  course,  anticipated  Mr.  Blaine's  election,  and  wagered 
several  thousand  dollars  on  his  expectations.  Extracting 
$2,000  from  the  Chronicle  safe,  he  invested  it  in  fireworks, 
which  were  carefully  stored  in  that  journal's  Kearny  street 
palace,  preparatory  to  a  fiery  celebration  of  his  winnings 
when  they  should  become  assured  to  his  pocket-book. 
Time  wore  on,  and  the  providence  of  New  York  decided 
that  General  Turnbull  should  illuminate  the  Alia  building 
instead  of  Mr.  De  Young  the  Chronicle  pile.  Late  on 
Saturday  afternoon  the  Democratic  demonstration  as- 
sumed such  proportions  that  the  ( leneral  feared  he  would 
not  have  sufficient  powder,  and  with  malice  aforethought 
unbecoming  a  great  mind  he  addressed  the  following  note 
to  Mr.  De  Young: 

Alta  Office.  Saturday,  November  8th. 

My  Dear  Confrere:  I  very  much  fear  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  fireworks  on  ham!  to  property  celebrate  our  great  vic- 
tory, and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  precludes  the  purchase  of  more. 
Hearing  you  have  an  extended  assortment  on  hand,  I  would  bee 
the  favor  of  a  loan  of  a  quantity,  or  will  purchase  the  entire  stock 
cheap  for  cash,    l'lease  answer  by  bearer,  and  oblige,  yours  etc. 

Mr.  De  Young  read  the  missive  and  then  dismissed 
General  TurnbuU's  young  man  with  the  unkind  remark, 
"There  is  no  answer,"  delivered  in  the  sternest  of  his 
stern  tones. 

I  know  another  one  that  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  heard  General  Barnes's  eloquent  dedication  of  the 
Geary  street  Wigwam  to  the  cause  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  language  was  so  splendid  that  the  dedication 
amounted  to  consecration.  For  one-half  of  this  past 
week  the  costly  building,  erected  with  such  noble  intent 
—and  bricks— has  been  devoted  to  an  auction  sale  of 


second-hand  furniture,  and  next  Monday  night  it  is  to  be 
the  scene  of  a  prize-fight  between  two  disreputable,  low- 
grade  pugs,  named  Pat  Foley  and  Tom  Geary. 


California  has  come  out  of  the  national  campaign  with 
the  loss  of  five  citizens,  who  have  gone — through  politics — 
to  the  two  unknown  beyonds  where  there  are  neither 
Democrats  nor  Republicans,  and  where  the  two  national 
parties  are  made  up  of  angels  and  devils,  whose  issues  are 
clouds  and  brimstone  instead  of  tariff  and  free  trade. 
Two  Republicans  were  killed  by  the  cars,  one  was  mur- 
dered, one  Democrat  was  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  a 
coal-oil  torch,  and  another  was  murdered.  If  the  two 
murdered  men  are  avenged,  the  voting  population  will  be 
still  further  reduced,  increasing  the  tinges  of  red  on  Mr. 
Cleveland's  minority  in  this  state  to  seven.    I  hope  so. 


Mr.  Greathouse  is  afflicted  with  cramp  in  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  His  ailment  is  due 
to  over-exertion,  caused  by  his  private  secretary  and 
amanuensis  being  consigned  to  the  Napa  Asylum  last 
Monday.  The  unfortunate  young  man's  name  was  W. 
D.  Southworth,  and  on  the  records  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy  he  is  marked  down  as  a  victim  of  dictation. 
Mr.  Greathouse  is  to  be  condoled  with  in  his  physical 
affliction,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  escaping  a  cramp 
in  his  brain  along  with  his  unfortunate  machine. 


Jerry  Driscoll  walked  smilingly  into  the  office  of  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company  on  Thursday  afternoon  and 
purchased  three  tickets  for  Honolulu.  The  choicest 
staterooms  on  the  next  steamer  to  sail  were  secured,  and 
after  the  necessary  transfer  of  coin  the  passenger  list  bore 
the  inscriptions,  "  J.  J.  Driscoll,"  and  "  C.  Buckley  and 
wife."  Wonder  what  Chris  is  going  to  Honolulu  for? 
Not  for  lambs,  certainly,  for  his  flock  is  already  consider- 
ably larger  than  his  pasture,  and  feed  is  extra  scarce  on 
his  range  this  season.  If  he  is  expecting  to  inaugurate 
boss  rule  among  the  Kanakas  he  will  get  left,  for  Paul 
Neuman  will  not  consent  to  any  division  of  his  mutton. 
Anyhow,  for  whatever  purpose,  Chris  is  going  to  the 
kingdom  of  Kalakaua  on  the  next  steamer,  and  it  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped  that  both  he  and  the  King  of  the  Canni- 
bal Islands  will  profit  by  an  exchange  of  ideas  of  state- 
craft. 


I  met  Mr.  Wadham  on  California  street  yesterday,  and 
being  anxious  to  propitiate  the  man  who  will  collect  my 
taxes  for  the  next  two  years,  I  condescended  to  remark 
that  it  was  a  nice  warm  day  for  so  late  in  the  season. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "  but  November  4th  was  cold 
enough  for  Frost,"  and  the  wretch  passed  on  with  a  grin. 

Plpys. 


SPORTING. 


Vice  Commodore  Donahue,  of  the  Pacific  Club,  has 
returned  from  the  East,  and  has  imparted  the  cheeripg 
information  to  non  yacht-owners  that  he  will  keep  the 
Nellie  in  commission  all  winter,  and  use  her  whenever 
the  weather  is  favorable.  His  cousin  (and  partner  in  the 
yacht),  Mr.  P.  J.  Donahue,  is  expected  home  from  his 
tour  of  the  world  in  a  few  days. 

Messrs.  Spreckels  changed  their  minds  regarding  keep- 
ing the  Lurline  in  commission  this  winter,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  too  large  to  be  conveniently  handled 
in  up-river  shooting  excursions.  The  Lurline,  Halcyon, 
Fleur  de  Lis,  and  Aggie  are  all  lying  in  the  slough  near 
Antioch.  It  required  two  days  to  make  the  run  up,  and 
then  it  was  only  accomplished  by  anchoring  while  the 
tide  was  running  ebb. 

Commodore  Caduc  will  keep  the  Annie  in  commission 
nearly  all  winter. 

Captain  White  spends  his  time  in  navigating  the  park, 
behind  a  $5,000  pair  of  roadsters,  now  that  the  Fleur  de 
Lis  is  laid  up. 

A  40-foot  sharpie  will  be  an  addition  to  the  fleet  before 
spring. 

Rowing  is  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  aquatic  sport- 
seekers,  now  that  the  summer  winds  have  ceased  kicking 
up  whitecaps  sufficient  to  make  exercise  at  the  sculls  too 
much  like  work.  The  Rowing  Association's  proposed 
Thanksgiving  day  regatta  has  fallen  through,  however, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  for  a  full  day's  races  before  the 
22d  of  February.  The  Ariel  Club  has  put  up  a  handsome 
medal  for  the  amateur  single  sculls  of  the  club  to  contest 
for  in  a  three-mile  race,  which  has  been  set  down  for  a 
week  from  next  Thursday. 

It  will  surprise  local  scullers  to  learn  that  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Ten  Eyck  has  been  in  their  midst  for  nearly 
a  fortnight.  This  eastern  crack's  presence  seems  to 
possess  little  significance,  however,  as  he  has  not  an- 
nounced himself,  and  has  gone  quietly  to  work  at  his 
trade  (glass  blowing)  in  Oakland.  From  a  close  friend  I 
learn  that  he  did  not  come  out  here  with  any  idea  of 
measuring  blades  with  Pacific  coast  scullers,  but  will 
oblige  several  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  back  him 
against  Augustus  Stevenson  by  making  a  match,  if  the 
Yallejo  big'  un  feels  so  inclined. 

The  return  match  between  Hanlan  and  Beach  has 
been  declared  off,  and  Beach  now  issues  a  challenge  to 


the  winner  of  the  Hanlan-Clifford  match,  which  is  to  be 

rowed  in  February. 

The  biggest  bag  of  ducks  made  so  far  this  season  is 
credited  to  Mr.  Whitton,  who  secured  sixty-three  on  the 
Suisun  marshes  last  Sunday.  Birds  are  generally  scarce, 
and  another  rain  is  anxiously  looked  for. 

Crit  Robinson  is  practicing  on  ducks  and  quail  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  He  was  recently  challenged  to  a  100- 
bird  match  by  James  Parrott,  of  Sacramento,  but  de- 
clined to  make  it  for  less  than  $500  a  side,  and  from  that 
up  to  $1,000.  Parrott's  backers  named  $100  a  side  in 
their  "  defi." 

A  hunters'  train  now  leaves  the  South  Pacific  Coast  de- 
|ot  at  Alameda  every  Sunday  morning  at  four  o'clock; 
a  similar  train  leaves  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets — each 
running  as  far  south  as  San  Jose. 

A  team  of  twenty-five  riflemen  from  the  German  Fu- 
silier Guard  contested  at  the  200-yard  target  at  Shell 
Mound  park  last  Sunday,  with  a  team  from  the  Eintracht 
Schuetzen  Verein,  for  a  club  medal.  The  Fusiliers 
carried  off  the  trophy  by  a  score  of  398  to  395. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  State  Rifle  Association  com- 
mences at  Shell  Mound  to-morrow,  and  will  be  con- 
cluded on  the  following  Sunday. 


The  ball-tossers  from  this  section  who  have  been  play- 
ing with  Eastern  clubs  during  the  summer  have  all  re- 
turned home,  and  last  Sunday  they  "  faked  "  a  nine  to 
play  with  the  Haverlys.  In  the  first  inning  they  played  a 
remarkably  good  ball,  but  after  that  they  dropped  into 
mediocrity,  evidently  with  the  desire  to  let  the  Haverly 
nine  make  some  sort  of  a  showing.  Even  then  the  latter 
were  defeated  by  a  score  of  9  to  4. 

The  managers  of  the  new  grounds  on  Market  street  are 
forming  an  amateur  association. 

The  final  cricket  match  for  the  Harrison  bats  was  won 
by  the  Merions  last  Saturday,  with  a  large  majority  to 
spare. 

Cricket  is  about  over  for  the  season. 

The  devotees  of  football  have  relaxed  their  vigor,  and 
there  are  no  immediate  prospects  of  a  match. 

Skating  is  a  perfect  craze  with  all  sorts  of  people  at 
present,  and  three  large  rinks  are  daily  patronized  to  their 
limit.  To  get  on  wheels  and  appear  graceful  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  many  a  petted  society  belle  and  indolent  young 
blood,  some  of  whom  even  go  so  far  as  to  enter  for  the 
prizes  that  are  being  offered  for  speed  in  the  Mission  and 
Pacific  Club  rinks. 

The  programme  of  the  Bay  City  Wheelmen's  meet,  set 
down  for  the  Pavilion,  January  10th,  is  as  follows :  Maiden 
race,  mile  dash,  open  to  all  within  10  seconds  of  3:50; 
five-mile  scratch  race,  open;  ten-mile  handicap,  open; 
one-mile  grasshopper  race,  open;  one-mile  skating  race, 
open;  club  drill  and  competitive  fancy  riding. 


Coursing  is  looking  up,  and  half  a  dozen  meets  are  in 
prospect.  The  California  Club  will  run  its  dogs  at  Mer- 
ced on  the  20th  and  21st ;  and  below  is  the  result  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Club's  meet  at  the  same  place : 

Wildidle  took  the  first  prize,  Rose  of  Tralee  second, 
True  Blue  third,  and  Pennie  fourth.  The  Young  Dog 
stakes  were  awarded  thus :  Muldoon  first  prize,  Snow 
second,  Sarsfield  third.  Talleyrand  took  the  first  and 
Lily  of  Killarney  second  prize  in  the  Consolation  stake. 
Thornfield  and  Oceanic  took  special  prizes. 

In  a  three-in-five  match  to  harness  at  the  Bay  District 
track  last  Saturday,  Anteo  took  the  first  money  in  three 
straight  heats,  the  best  time  being  2 : 24. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Blood-Horse  As- 
sociation commences  at  the  same  track  to-day,  and  from 
the  heavy  list  of  entries  interesting  sport  is  promised. 

Friar  Tuck. 


Mr.  Clarence  Greathouse  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  incoming  administration.  Although  Mr.  Greathouse 
has  suffered  a  local  defeat,  he  has  great  brain  power.  In- 
tellectually he  and  Governor  Stoneman  are  twins.  Mr. 
Greathouse  is  awaiting  a  telegraphic  call  from  Mr.  Cleve- 
land to  come  on  to  Albany  and  lay  his  brain  bare  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Democratic  party. 


Dr.  O'Donnell,  the  Coroner-elect,  publishes  an  adver- 
tisement asking  for  advice.  Here  is  some  for  him :  Let 
him  appoint  his  faithful  friends  Colonel  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Pixley  to  deputyships,  steal  nothing,  and  be  as  quiet  as  it 
is  possible  for  so  disagreeable  a  combination  of  fool  and 
blackguard  to  remain. 

Nobody  knows  yet  whether  ex-Senator  Sharon  is  a 
bachelor  or  a  married  man.  Judge  Sullivan,  now  that 
the  election  is  over,  ought  to  relieve  public  anxiety  on  this 
important  point. 

A.  I  say,  your  top-coat  is  covered  with  dirt. 

B.  It  fell  into  the  gutter  as  I  was  coming  home  from 
the  club  last  night. 

A.  Why  didn't  you  keep  better  hold  of  it? 

B.  Because  I  had  it  on  at  the  time. 


Many  a  young  lady  suffering  from  blighted  affection 
and  a  resolution  to  die  at  once  has  been  jerked  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave  by  reading  the  announcement  of  a  fall 
opening. 
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THE  STAGE. 

THE  DRAMA. 

At  the  Baldwin,  The  Private  Secretary  has 
been  delighting  large  and  to  all  appearances 
exceptionally  intelligent  audiences.  By  the  way, 
is  it  in  the  artistic  detail  of  its  embellishment,  or 
is  there  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
this  little  theater  which  savors  of  a  refinement 
that  seems  to  extend  even  to  the  audience?  One 
cannot  imagine  a  rabble  at  the  Baldwin. 

As  played  here  by  a  German  company  six  or 
seven  months  ago  the  play  was  a  comedy,  which 
has  become,  in  the  English  version,  broad  farce. 
However,  it  is  immensely  funny,  and  full  of 
"go."  Whether  the  fun  is  the  cause  or  the  re- 
sult of  the  go  is  a  question  which  perhaps  only 
the  hypercritical  will  stop  to  ask.  The  outburst 
of  laughter  which  greets  many  of  its  points  is 
the  best  testimony  to  the  way  it  strikes  the 
audiences.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  entire 
play  stage  business  takes  complete  precedence 
of  dialogue,  the  situations  constituting  the  main 
part  of  the  fun. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  announcement 
of  this  piece  as  the  "  New  York  craze  "  savors 
somewhat  of  the  general  overdoing  that  charac- 
terizes its  production.  While  fully  as  amusing 
as  other  plays  of  the  same  genre  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  it  is  hardly  startling  enough  to  induce 
even  a  mild  form  of  insanity  in  our  easily  ex- 
cited community.  In  such  broadly  drawn  char- 
acters a  charge  of  overacting  is  almost  absurd — 
anything  less  inevitably  appearing  tame.  Never- 
theless, the  line  where  life  and  action  runs  into 
a  forced  attempt  to  be  humorous  is' very  easily 
crossed. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Long  has  been  "specially  engaged" 
for  the  part  of  the  "  Rev.  Spaulding,"  and  makes 
it  as  broadly  farcical  as  is  required  in  the  piece 
as  produced  at  the  Baldwin.  He  and  the 
audience  ought  to  be  mutually  satisfied  if  laugh- 
ter is  a  test.  The  same  can  be  said  of  George 
Osborne  as  the  peppery  Indian,  "  Mr.  Cater- 
mole,"  a  part  carried  off  with  such  vim  and 
abandon  as  to  make  it  almost  incredible  that 
the  same  actor  could  have  appeared  to  us  only  a 
week  or  so  since  as  the  earnest,  self-sacrificing 
and  too  credulous  "Dr.  Ceneri." 

Mr.  Harry  Mainhall  represents  a  nice  young 
gentleman,  as  he  always  does.  Willie  Simms  is 
excellent,  but,  as  ever,  Willie  Simms;  and  Mr. 
Holden  makes  a  noticeably  good  part  of  the  foot- 
man. Mr.  Wessells,  as  usual,  is  a  fine  example 
of  perpetual  motion  in  feature,  eyebrows  and 
body.  His  "Douglas  Catermole  "  is  never  for  an 
instant  quiet.  This  incessant,  almost  spas- 
modic, bouncing  about  on  the  stage  makes  the 
looker-on  tired  vicariously,  and  he  finds  himself 
longing  to  sit  down  a  moment  and  rest,  in  the 
person  of  the  actor.  This  peculiarity  is  so 
strongly  developed  in  Mr.  Wessells  that  if  we 
were  going  to  describe  him  in  a  word,  we  should 
call  him  a  restless  actor.  It  would  be  a  pardon- 
able neglect  should  this  ambitious  young  man 
not  give  his  managers  quite  so  much  acting  for 
the  money. 

As  for  the  ladies,  but  one  has  much  to  do — 
Miss  Annie  Adams  as  '"Miss  Ashford  " — and 
she  is  delightful.  Mrs.  Hill  makes  of  "Mrs. 
Stead"  an  ideal  landlady  with  a  motherly  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  her  young  gentleman 
lodger.  The  two  girls,  "Eva"  and  "Edith," 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  pretty  enough 
to  be  fallen  in  love  with,  do  it  very  well.  As  a  lit- 
tle carping  is  necessary  in  a  critique,  we  may  no- 
tice on  the  part  of  Miss  "  Edith  "a  slight  dispo- 
sition to  "make  eyes"  and  to  look  at  the  audience, 
and  on  that  of  Mr.  Wessells  a  trick  of  looking 
sideways  at  his  sweetheart  that  would  make 
any  well-brought-up  young  woman's  flesh  creep. 
In  a  certain  class  of  society  it  may  be  permis- 
sible to  wink  at  a  pretty  girl,  but  not  exactly  in 
that  where  "Douglas  Catermole"  moves. 

But  these  are  trifles;  and  The  Private  Secre- 
tary bids  fair  to  be,  if  not  a  "  New  V  ork  craze," 
a  San  Erancisco  success. 

George  C.  Miln  opened  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  last  Wednesday  evening,  in  Hamlet. 
'/his  actor  has  a  handsome  stage  presence  and  a 
full,  deep  voice,  but  he  indulges  in  disagreeable 
rant.  His  enunciation  is  not  very  clear,  and 
often  he  is  mechanical  and  studied.  He  is  bet- 
ter in  the  impetuous  than  in  the  emotional  pas- 
sages. The  fourth  scene  of  act  third,  in  which 
he  kills  "  Polonius,"  is  one  of  his  best.  In  the 
interview  with  "Ophelia"  he  is  not  too  tender. 
In  the  scene  where  "  Claudius's  "  crime  is  related 
by  the  strolling  actors,  Mr.  Miln  showed  a  griev- 
ous want  of  subtlety.  Study  and  more  experi- 
ence will  do  much  for  Mr.  Miln. 

Miss  Adele  Payn,  as  "  Ophelia,"  is  acceptable, 
though  a  coldness  surrounds  her  performance. 
In  her  mad  scene  she  sings  a  little  too  much,  and 
she  is  wanting  in  deep  feeling. 

Mr.  Hyre,  as  the  "First  Grave-digger,"  did 
his  work  very  nicely  •  indeed ;  but  as  for  the 
others — 

Speak  not  of  them,  but  look,  and  pass  them  by. 
At  the  Bush,  James  M.  Ward,  with  a  good 
company,  appeared  last  Monday  evening  in  Bou- 
cicault's  much  worn  Arrah  Ala  Pogue.  This 
school  of  Irish  drama  has  had  its  day  in  the 
popular  favor.  Mr.  Ward  infused  new  humor 
and  pathos  into  the  part  of  "  Shaun  the  Post." 
The  naive  Irish  girl,  "Arrah  Meelish, "  was 
charmingly  impersonated  by  Miss  C.  Clark- 
Ward.    "  Fanny  Power  "  was  well  done  by  Miss 


Minnie  Young.  "Michael  Eeeney "  was  made 
villainous  and  hateful  enough  by  J.  Elleford,  and 
John  Thompson,  as  "  O'Grady,"  acted  with 
spirit. 

The  Minstrels  have  continued  to  fill  their 
house  through  all  the  excitement  and  reaction 
attending  the  election. 


MUSIC. 

The  San  Erancisco  Philharmonic  Society, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen 
ready  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  annual  con- 
certs, is  deprived  of  all  the  conditions  which 
constitute  a  real  philharmonic.  When,  a  month 
ago,  this  society  gave  its  first  concert  I  amply 
proved  how  erroneous  it  was  for  the  association 
to  take  a  name  not  at  all  becoming  to  its  nature. 
About  two  weeks  ago  this  society  informed  the 
public  of  its  intention  to  become  an  incorporated 
body.  This  shows  a  good  intention,  and  also 
appreciation  of  my  assertions.  However,  I  must 
remark  that  the  promised  reform  looks  very 
much  like  a  palliative,  a  fresh  dose  of  poudre  aux 
yeux,  and  nothing  else.  Incorporation  alone 
does  not  make  a  philharmonic  society.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  this  society  gave  its  sec- 
ond concert,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  the  performers  be- 
ing a  number  of  musicians  gathered  and  paid 
for  the  occasion.  The  programme  contained 
very  ambitious  numbers — in  fact,  too  ambitious 
for  an  orchestra  obliged  to  perform  after  two  or 
three  rehearsals  only. 

Mendelssohn's  "Scotch  Symphony"  was  the 
principal  piece  of  the  programme.  Judging  by  the 
insignificant  execution  I  must  conclude  that  the 
leader  ignores  the  meaning  of  this  symphony, 
Mendelssohn,  returning  from  Scotland,  was  in- 
vited by  his  sisters  to  narrate  some  of  his  excur- 
sions through  that  country:  "It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  told,"  answered  he,  "but  to  be  played." 
In  the  meantime  he  began  to  improvise  at  the 
piano  the  subjects  which  formed  later  the  men- 
tioned symphony.  The  leader  must  try,  through 
his  orchestra,  to  describe — as  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  this  music  permits — the  damp  and  heavy 
fog,  the  monstrous  forms  of  the  clouds,  the 
dashing  of  the  waves,  the  bard  with  simple  song, 
and  in  the  last  movement  a  warlike  agitation 
first  and  a  majestic  pomposity  after — instead  of 
being  satisfied  to  render  the  tempos  in  the  most 
mechanical  manner. 

The  other  numbers  had  the  same  charteristics. 

I  do  not  see  why  a  place  on  the  programme  is 
not  given  to  a  soloist.  I  mean  to  a  singer,  not 
to  an  insufficient  instrumentalist  playing  the 
role  of  a  great  artist,  as  occurred  in  last  year's 
concerts.  I  think  that  the  audience  would  en- 
joy very  much  hearing  a  singer  with  a  nice  voice 
and  a  good  method,  in  some  pretty  selections. 
It  would  also  break  the  monotony  and  give  the 
hearer  a  sweet  rest  from  the  exertion  of  listening 
to  all  that  grand  musical  chaos,  perverted  and 
distorted  out  of  the  semblance  of  melody.  I  sec 
that  the  ambition  of  the  Directors  is  to  produce 
some  works  never  heard  of  before  in  the  city.  It 
is  certainly  a  good  idea,  but  a  very  unhappy  one 
is  to  give  a  fragment  of  works  totally  unknown. 
Parsifal,  for  instance,  has  never  teen  given 
here,  so  it  is  impossible  for  the  audience  to  ap- 
preciate more  than  a  few  pages  of  it.  Saint- 
Savns  is  already  a  composer  familiar  to  all,  and 
as  for  Schumann  and  Bizet,  I  do  not  find  in 
them  novelty  in  all  its  freshness  and  youth. 
There  are  other  compositions  of  composers  al- 
together new  to  San  Erancisco;  for  instance,  the 
overture  "  Husitska  "  by  Anton  Dvorak;  the 
third  symphony  by  J.  Brahms,  and  "Anacreon," 
the  aoth.opus  of  Cherubini.  But  now  lam  filling 
a  basket  without  bottom.  I  have  suggested 
these  pieces,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  an 
impromptu  orchestra  cannot  do  justice  to  art. 

E.  Baldanza  was  the  recipient  of  a  benefit  at 
Piatt's  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  which 
proved  a  very  artistic  affair.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Baldanza  is  the  best  tenor  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  benefit  to  be  given  at  Piatt's  Hall  to 
Madam  Godini  has  been  postponed  until  Tues- 
day, the  18th  instant.  Governor  Stoneman,  Geo. 
C.  Perkins,  J.  L.  Enos,  M.  M.  Estec,  J.  P. 
Jackson,  A.  D.  Splivalo,  and  many  other  promi- 
ment  citizens  are  among  the  friends  who  tender 
this  mark  of  esteem  to  the  California  prima 
donna.  The  charming  opera  of  Don  Pasi/uale, 
by  Donizetti,  will  be  produced  for  the  occasion. 
Madam  Godini  will  assume  the  role  of  "No- 
rma," in  which  she  has  achieved  great  success 
everywhere  that  she  has  sung  it.  She  will  be 
assisted  by  Baldanza,  Willani,  Lencioni  and 
Morel.    Ego. 

DIMINISHED  SEVENTHS. 

Prince  Methusalem  is  the  attraction  at  the 
Tivoli. 

Carlo  Gomez  has  completed  another  opera,  Lo 
Schiavon. 

Patti  has  at  last  obtained  a  divorce  from  the 
Marquis  De  Caux. 

Khein thaler's  Kitchen  von  Ileilbronn  has  been 
favorably  received  in  Breslau. 

The  chorcgraphist  Manzotti  has  been  created 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Prim  Orlo/sky,  buffo  opera  by  G.  A.  Raida, 
has  been  very  successful  in  Posen. 

An  operatic  school  will  henceforth  form  part 
of  the  Petri  Conservatory,  Berlin. 

The  pianist,  Robert  Eischhof,  has  been  elected 
to  a  professorship  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

Wilhelm  Freudenberg,  of  Wiesbaden,  has  writ- 


ten and  composed  a  new  three-act  opera,  Marino 
Faliero. 

Mme.  Gcrster  is  suffering  from  a  throat  rheu- 
matic attack,  which  may  pievent  her  coming 
over  this  season. 

According  to  the  Pesther  Tc.gUatt,  Franz  Liszt 
is  writing  his  Memoirs,  and  is  already  busy  with 
the  fourth  volume. 

Adelina  Patti  assisted  at  the  first  performance 
of  //  Guarany,  given  in  New  York  last  Saturday 
by  the  Milano  Company,  with  success. 

Heinrich  Vogl  has  thus  far  declined  to  accept 
the  offer  of  250,000  marks  for  a  tour  in  the  United 
States,  made  him  by  an  American  impressario. 

During  a  recent  performance  at  the  Teatro 
San  Eilippo,  Montevideo,  the  tenor,  named  Pas- 
tor, was  attacked  and  stabbed  with  a  knife  by 
the  soprano,  Assunti  Linares. 

A  musician  was  lately  murdered  in  the  streets 
of  Buffalo.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Wag- 
ner enthusiast,  and  insisted  upon  playing  Wag- 
ner's music  at  his  boarding-house. 

Scotti  Eilippo,  who  is  80  years  old  and  still 
professor  of  the  harp  at  the  San  Pietro  a  Ma- 
jella  Conservatory,  Naples,  has  been  created 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Italian  Crown. 

The  dreadful  effects  of  an  overdose  of  Parsifal 
were  recently  shown  in  the  suicide,  at  Lu- 
cerne, of  Mr.  Joseph  Rubenstein,  the  author  of 
the  piano-forte  score  of  Wagner's  last  effort. 

Master  Michael  Banner  made  his  reappearance 
in  New  York,  at  the  Casino  concert,  last  Sunday 
night.  Since  last  heard  he  has  devoted  two 
years  to  study,  and  won  the  first  prize  for  violin 
performance  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  there 
being  thirty  competitors.  Banner  is  a  native  of 
San  Erancisco,  and  is  sixteen  years  old. 

President  Arthur  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
charms  and  graces  of  Mme.  Theo,  if  the  sending 
of  flowers  to  her  is  any  indication.  He  dined 
with  a  lady  and  gentleman  well  known  in 
society,  on  Eriday  evening  a  week  ago,  and  then 
went  with  them  to  Wallack's  to  see  Theo  in  La 
Timbale  D' 'Argent.  The  President  was  so  taken 
with  Theo  that  he  sent  out  for  a  handsome 
bouquet,  which  he  sent  to  her. 


THE  DEAR  CHILDREN. 


I  have  decided  not  to  again  visit  the  house  of 
Talmacious  Peelworth.  As  a  rule  I  am  fond 
of  children  and  enjoy  telling  them  stories  of 
questionable  truth  but  of  decided  moral  adorn- 
ment. I  like  to  lift  an  inquiring  little  fellow 
in  position  on  my  knee,  study  the  kaleidoscopic 
dance  of  his  eye,  as  costumed  thoughts  chase 
each  other  round  and  round,  but  when  he  be- 
comes too  intense  I  want  to  put  him  down  and 
change  the  subject.  I  went  over  to  Talmacious 
Peelworth's  the  other  day  to  renew  the  owner- 
ship of  a  book  which  I  had  loaned  to  his  literary 
wife  several  years  previously,  and  which  she  had 
promised  to  return  within  a  week.  Talmacious 
was  not  at  home,  having  gone  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a 
man  whose  longing  taste  for  fresh  pork  had 
trampled  his  honesty  under  foot.  Mrs.  Peel- 
worth  and  the  children,  especially  the  children, 
were  at  home. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  lady.  "  You  must  excuse 
the  appearance  of  everything  this  morning. 
William,"  addressing  a  boy  with  a  smear  of  jam 
across  his  face,  "quit  fooling  with  that  dog. 
James,  watch  Sylvia  and  don  t  let  her  fall  out 
the  door." 

William,  a  friendly  little  fellow,  climbed  up 
and  sat  on  my  knee.  "William!"  exclaimed 
his  mother,  "don't  put  your-dirty  fingers  in  the 
gentleman's  mouth." 

I  could  not  help  but  show  discouragement  of 
this  attempt.  Whether  a  youngster's  fingers  be 
dirty  or  clean,  I  do  not  care  to  have  him  in- 
vestigate my  front  teeth  and  seek  an  exploration 
of  that  territory  lying  further  back,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  accomplishment  of  his  extreme 
desire,  in  this  direction,  would  naturally  extend 
his  store  of  useful  knowledge. 

"Gim  me  this,"  plucking  at  a  shirt-stud. 

I  am  much  inclined  toward  liberality,  but  not 
realizing  William's  immediate  need  of  the  stud, 
I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  decline  an  enter- 
tainment of  his  proposition,  and  to  frown  down 
a  renewal  of  his  negotiations. 

"  What  you  come  here  fur?  " 

"William,''  called  the  mother,  "don't  put 
your  hand  in  the  gentleman's  pocket.  Put  him 
down." 

"Let  him  remain,"  said  I,  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  put  him  down;  but  he  braced  his 
feet  on  the  rounds  of  the  chair  and  climbed  back 
to  his  perch  of  annoyance. 

James  entered  the  room  with  a  pole.  "Take 
that  out  of  here,"  said  the  mother.  "Don't 
swing  it  around  that  way.  Now,  just  look  at 
you. 

He  had  cracked  my  head  with  his  devilish 
implement. 

My  goodness,  I  never  saw  such  children. 
Did  it  hurt  you,  sir  ?  " 

Hurt  1  Just  as  well  ask  a  man  who  had  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  dog  if  he  were  bitten.  "  Oh, 
it  amounts  to  nothing,"  rubbing  a  lump  which 
had  begun  to  rise.  "  Madam,  if  my  book  be 
convenient,  I  will  take  it  now." 

'•James,  what  did  you  do  with  the  gentle- 
man's book  ?    I  saw  you  with  it  the  other  day." 

'•  Didn't  do  nuffin  wif  it.  Bill  Hung  it  in  the 
well." 

Don't  care  if  I  did,"  exclaimed  William, 
wiping  his  jam  on  my  shirt  bosom;  "you  tole 
me  ter." 

"  I  declare,"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  wip- 
ing her  flushed  face  with  a  checked  apron,  "I 
never  did  see  such  children.  It  does  seem  like 
they'll  take  the  place.  James,  I'm  a  great  mind 
to  whip  you  for  that." 

He  had  wiped  his  mouth  on  the  tail  of  my 
linen  coat,  leaving  a  stain  as  though  I  had  been 
struck  by  a  ripe  tomato.  William  climbed  down. 
I  felt  relieved. 

"  You  must  excuse  the  uncomfortable  warmth 
of  this  room,  as  1  had  to  make  up  a  tire  for  iron- 
ing purposes.  We  are  having  the  other  part  of 
the  house  plastered,  and  we  have  to  use  this 
room  for  everything.   I  am  really  sorry  about 


your  book.  Let's  see.  It  was  Eagle-eyed  /ale, 
or,  The  Trail  of  the  Scorpion,  wasrr  t  it  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  Felix  Holt,  I  think." 

"Sure  enough,  it  was.    I  didn't  read  1 
started  to,  but  didn't  like  it.     William,  1 
that  switch  out  of  the  fire.    Now  I  remcmlx. 
I  borrowed  F.agle-eyed  /ale  from  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton.    I  don't  have  much  time  to —    Did  I  ever 
see  the  like  of  that?" 

William  had  jabbed  the  back  of  my  neck  with 
the  burning  end  of  a  switch.  It  was  impossible 
to  longer  disguise  my  feelings,  for  the  end  of  the 
switch,  burned  to  a  coal,  nad  broken  off  and 
gone  down  my  back.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
seeking  the  woods  and  hanging  my  shirt  on  a 
swinging  limb.  Twisting  around  and  looking 
down,  I  could  see  a  trail  as  though  a  centipede 
had  used  me  for  a  highway.  No,  I  shall  never 
again  visit  the  house  of  Talmacious  Peelworth. — 
Opie  P.  Head,  in  Courier -Journal, 


Sarah  W.  Whitman  asks  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines: "What,  then,  is  a  work  of  art?"  We 
will  tell  you,  Sally— we  mean  Sarah.  A  work  of 
art  is  a  piece  of  canvas  covered  with  different 
colored  paints,  and  then  danced  upon  by  the 
artist  to  make  it  unintelligible  and  full  of  pas- 
sion;  after  which  it  is  called  "A  Nocturne.  "A 
Study  in  Blue,"  "A  Storm  in  Brittany,  and 
sold  to  a  wealthy  fish-vender  for  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Jones,  reduced  to  poverty  by  reverses  in  Wall 
street,  enters  a  Bowery  restaurant,  for  dinner, 
and  to  his  astonishment  the  waiter  who  pre- 
sents himself  is  his  old  friend,  that  great  gour- 
met, Walker. 

[ones.  Great  Scott,  Walker!  You  here,  and 
a  waiter ! 

Walker  (also  reduced  front  the  same  cause, 
with  dignity).  Yes;  1  wail  here,  but  I  don't 
dine  here.— Century  Bric-a-Brac. 


God  took  his  softest  clay  and  his  purest  colors 
and  made  a  fragile  jewel,  mysterious  and  caress- 
ing— the  finger  of  woman ;  then  he  fell  asleep. 
The  devil  awoke,  and  at  the  end  of  that  rosy 
finger  put  a  nail. —  Victor  Hugo. 


The  average  coachman  is  beginning  to  believe 
that  it  is  only  one  step  from  the  coupe  to  the 
coupon. 

A  Dazzling  Career — A  firework  manufac- 
turer's. 


The  darkest  hour  is  when  you  can't  find  the 
matches. 


A  Minstrel  Joke — Paying  a  dollar  and  a  half 

to  go  to  the  show. 


Sandford&  Sub  LETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 


Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co..  316  Pine  street. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  I,.  WALTON,  Manager. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.  1 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THK    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Slcill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Oktkn, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tW  Open  Evenings  TRt 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 


HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RVIXHI)  LIVES 


Occasionally  to  be  seen  riding  in  the  Park,  in  a  cum- 
berous  landau,  is  a  dwarf — a  child  with  an  old  man's 
face,  so  to  speak.  He  is,  however,  over  30  years  of  age, 
and  is  the  son  of  the  aged,  sad-looking  gentleman  sitting 
next  to  him.  He  is  a  dwarf,  being  less  than  two  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  He  is  the  only  son  of  the  gentleman 
riding  behind  him,  who  would  cheerfully  part  with  all 
his  wealth  to  have  his  son  of  a  natural  growth. 


For  years  a  man  whose  name  is  well  known  throughout 
the  city  as  that  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  great  business 
enterprise,  toiled  unceasingly  in  his  accumulation  of 
money.  He  worked  harder  than  any  of  his  clerks,  he 
lived  more  economically  than  any  of  his  associates — deny- 
ing himself  not  merely  the  pleasures  but  also  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  in  his  determination  to  save  money.  It  is  re- 
lated that  before  coming  to  New  York  from  an  eastern 
city,  where  he  was  born,  he  had  been  refused  by  a  young 
girl  whom  he  loved  desperately,  because  he  was  "  poor," 
and  that  he  resolved  to  become  a  wealthy  man,  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  health,  honor,  and  happiness,  and  to  eschew 
matrimony.  He  prospered  probably  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams  in  accumulating  money — his  name  once  appeared 
in  the  w  indows  of  fifteen  hundred  stores  that  dealt  in  an 
article  which  he  manufactured — and  he  remained  a 
bachelor.  Past  middle  age,  a  modern  Crcesus,  he  was 
much  sought  after  a  dozen  years  ago  by  designing  mothers 
with  marriageable  daughters,  and  while  attending  the 
second  inauguration  ball  of  President  Grant  he  met  his 
fate  in  a  beautiful  girl  from  a  southern  city,  who  speedily 
bore  him  a  willing  captive  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  his  only 
regret  being  that  the  blessing  of  such  a  wife  had  not  come 
to  him  earlier  in  life.  To  have  an  heir  to  inherit  his  fame 
and  fortune  was  now  the  chiefest  ambition  of  his  life— 
a  life  of  luxurious  ease  now:  for  in  his  plenitude  he  had 
retired  from  business,  and  his  immense  possessions  in- 
creased faster  even  than  his  years,  (though  tempi/ s  fitgi/  ). 
In  due  course  of  time  the  expected  heir  was  born — still- 
born— and  the  shock  was  so  great  that  the  young  mother 
has  never  recovered  from  the  blow,  but  has  remained  an 
invalid  ever  since,  while  the  father  has  never  been  himself 
since,  and  the  immense  estate  has  passed  into  an  attor- 
ney's hands,  while  the  two  in  their  elegant  mansion  are 
as  much  under  the  physicians  as  if  they  were  inmates  of 
an  asylum. 


In  an  insane  asylum  in  a  neighboring  county  is  con- 
fined a  young  lady  of  four-and-twenty,  who  in  her  own 
right  is  worth  four  or  five  millions,  and  whose  patronymic 
is  a  synonym  of  wealth  and  social  position.  So  violent  is 
the  form  of  her  malady  that  her  hands  are  continually 
covered  with  padded  gloves,  lest  in  one  of  the  spells  she 
should  tear  her  eyes  out,  as  she  has  frequently  endeavored 
to  do.  For  days  at  a  time  she  is  strapped  to  the  bed  in 
which  she  is  lying,  or  to  the  chair  in  which  she  fancies  to 
sit,  to  prevent  her  from  taking  her  own  life.  The  family  do 
not  wish  to  record  a  suicide  in  the  family  Bible,  and  three 
relays  of  attendants  watch  this  fair  young  girl,  never  once 
leaving  her  alone.  No  royal  madman  has  ever  been 
better  cared  for  than  this  unfortunate  girl,  whose  every 
rational  wish  is  studied  and  gratified,  and  who  has  all  the 
comforts  of  her  ow  n  home,  from  which  she  was  removed 
a  few  years  ago  and  placed  in  the  asylum,  to  be  under  the 
doctor's  care.  Her  case  is  a  peculiar  one.  She  has  been 
unsound  in  her  mind  since  childhood.  Idiosyncrasies  in 
childhood  increased  with  the  growth  of  years,  and  while 
still  in  short  dresses  she  was  pronounced  to  be  unsound 
of  mind,  and  ultimately  insane.  She  has  completely  lost 
her  identity  and  imagines  herself  to  be  a  cat,  and 
viciously  endeavors  to  scratch  herself  or  those  about  her, 
yet  the  sight  of  a  feline  will  cause  her  the  most  abject 
terror;  even  the  picture  of  a  cat  will  alarm  her.  Un- 
consciously she  has  acquired  feline  instincts  and  move- 
ments, and  will  mew  rather  than  talk.  She  is  improving 
under  the  doctor's  care,  and  he  entertains  some  hopes  of 
restoring  her  by  the  treatment  he  is  pursuing;  but  so  far 
as  the  family  or  their  circle  is  concerned  she  is  dead,  and 
probably  the  generation  of  to-day  does  not  know  of  her 
existence.  The  case  has  been  presented  to  the  most  emi- 
nent specialists  of  the  day,  but  none  of  them,  excepting 
the  one  now  in  charge  of  the  case,  has  been  able  to  affect 
any  amelioration  in  the  patient's  case.  In  the  asylum 
she  goes  under  a  fictitious  name,  embracing,  however, 
the  two  syllables  of  her  own  patronymic. 


In  an  up-town  saloon,  frequented  by  disreputable 
and  degenerate  characters  like  himself,  says  the  New- 
York  Times,  sits  a  young  man  whose  bloated  face  and 
bleary  eyes  indicate  at  a  glance  that  he  is  a  confirmed 
inebriate.  Unable  to  get  into  any  of  the  clubs,  by  rea- 
son of  his  habits  as  well  as  his  associations,  he  finds  cheer 
and  company  more  to  his  taste  in  the  saloon  in  question ; 
and  here  he  holds  a  royal  court  in  his  way  during  the 
hours  of  the  afternoon  and  night,  until  wassail  proves  too 
much  for  him  and  he  goes  home  "  drunk  as  a  lord."  It 
is  veraciously  stated  that  in  the  ten  years  he  has  led  this 
life  he  has  made  three  saloon-keepers  independently  rich. 
He  frequently  settles  up  by  taking  out  a  big  roll  of  bills 
and  telling  the  bar-tender  to  help  himself.  He  has  the 
wealth  to  enjoy  princely  pleasures — to  keep  race-horses, 
a  yacht,  or  to  go  on  a  pleasure  trip  around  the  world  in 
his  own  conveyances — but  he  seems  to  care  lor  nothing 
else  than  a  drinking  bout  with  his  friends  in  the  saloon  in 
question,  or  some  one  in  the  neighborhood.  Well  known 
to  men  about  town,  he  always  cordially  greets  any  such 
when  they  enter  the  place,  and  insists  on  their  joining  him. 
The  only  exercise  he  ever  takes  is  his  peregrinations  from 
one  saloon  to  another.  His  "  best  friends  "  are  the  bar- 
tenders, all  of  whom  he  esteems  highly  and  knows  inti- 
mately to  the  extent  of  visiting  their  families.  He  was 
a  handsome,  well-proportioned  youth,  but  liquor  has 
bloated  and  disfigured  him  beyond  the  recognition  of 
those  who  knew  him  in  his  youthful  days.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  state  in  this  connection  that  he  has  a  system 


of  drinking — that  is,  he  is  not  a  steady  imbiber  of  any 
particular  liquor,  but  changes  his  drinks  with  the  temper- 
ature and  his  condition.  For  instance,  in  warm  weather 
be  drinks  gin  fizzes  or  whisky  sours.  On  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  he  will  incline  toward  Bass's  ale,  following 
with  neat  brandy,  then  with  whisky,  but  always  keeping 
to  the  same  tipple  en  course.  He  is  such  an  inveterate 
smoker  that  he  jocularly  says  he  smokes  once  a  day, 
commencing  in  the  morning  when  he  gets  up  and  leaving 
off  at  night  when  he  goes  to  bed.  He  is  the  last  male  of 
his  line,  and  his  aged  and  loving  mother,  still  residing  in 
the  old  family  mansion  on  Second  avenue,  fon  Jly  cher- 
ishes the  belief  that  he  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  name 
worthy  of  his  father's,  little  dreaming  that  he  is  as  bad  as  he 
really  is.  A  good  many  young  men  about  town  remem- 
ber attending  some  fifteen  years  since  a  young  man's  din- 
ner given  him  by  his  father  at  the  old  home,  when  the 
choice  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  his  in  the  power  of 
his  wealth  and  position,  not  to  consider  his  really  great 
natural  abilities  before  his  dissolute  habits  claimed  him, 
shortly  after  his  father's  demise.  All  hopes  of  the  family 
are  concentrated  in  this  young  incorrigible;  the  heir 
apparent  to  a  throne  never  had  more  in  his  favor  than  he 
had  in  his  way;  but  it  is  not  likely  he  can  ever  be 
reclaimed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  even  survives  his  aged 
but  still  sturdy  mother,  who  clearly  remembers  when 
Niblo's  Garden  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 


In  the  group  always  gathered  around  the  stock  indi- 
cator in  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels  facing  Madison 
square,  during  business  hours,  may  be  seen  a  middle-aged 
man,  who  would  possibly  escape  attention — for  all  those 
about  scan  the  cabalistic  figures  on  the  tape  with  the 
same  intensified  avidity  and  anxiety  as  he — but  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  always  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  who, 
while  maintaining  the  respectful  bearing  of  a  servant, 
sometimes  assumes  an  authority  that  plainly  indicates 
that  he  is  in  charge  of  the  other,  and  prepared  to  resort 
to  force,  if  necessary,  to  make  him  obedient.  The  gen- 
tleman is  middle-aged,  say  forty-five,  of  good  build  and 
appearance,  apparently  suffering  from  debility  or  slight 
nervous  prostration,  as  evidenced  principally  by  a  feeble 
walk.  He  strides  in,  absorbed  apparently  in  his  own 
thoughts,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  other, 
who  lolls  about  one  of  the  gilded  columns  in  the  glitter- 
ing scene  of  gewgaws  and  bad  taste,  while  the  other  edges 
his  way  through  the  little  groups  of  anxious-appearing, 
silent  men,  and  scrutinizes  the  slowly  moving  mysterious 
tape  as  eagerly  and  omnivorously  as  any  of  them.  No 
fairy  tale  told  by  the  fire  in  the  nursery,  when  the  fading 
daylight  filled  the  room  with  mysterious  shadows,  ever 
brought  more  changes  in  the  eyes  of  the  spell-bound  little 
ones  than  these  letters  and  figures  produce  in  the  optics 
of  the  motley  groups  gathered  about  the  stock  indicator. 
The  figures  and  poses  are  statuesque  in  their  immobility, 
and  the  faces  betray  not  the  slightest  emotion,  but  the 
eye  kindles  and  Hashes  or  nervously  scintillates  under  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market,  which  mean  gain  or  loss  to 
one  or  another  of  them.  The  gentleman  in  question  will 
soon,  however,  betray  nervous  restlessness,  and  either  be- 
come depressed  or  elated,  whereupon  his  attendant  ap- 
proaches and  gently  touches  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
will  politely  but  positively  ejaculate,  "  Come! "  and  the 
other  will  sullenly  w  ithdraw  from  the  group  and  walk  out, 
unmindful  of  the  glittering  glory  all  about. 

The  gentleman  is  the  scion  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
families  in  the  city.  Our  surmise  in  regard  to  his  age 
was  correct;  and  he  is  the  father  of  three  beautiful  chil- 
dren and  the  husband  of  a  former  belle  of  Baltimore. 
Our  surmise  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  two  was  also 
correct — the  "man  "  is  in  charge  of  the  gentleman,  who 
is  afflicted  with  a  mild  form  of  insanity.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  alone  until  poor  Charley  Delmoni- 
co's  death  from  starvation  in  the  storm-swept  hills  of 
Orange,  when  his  own  warm  and  cozy  place  contained 
the  finest  larder  in  the  world,  admonished  his  family  of 
the  advisability,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  detailing  a  man 
to  attend  him,  to  see  that  he  did  not  some  day  wander 
away  to  a  similar  fate.  Marrying  on  coming  of  age,  he 
had  in  his  own  right  a  magnificent  fortune,  while  his  wife 
brought  an  equally  large  one,  which  was  fortunately  so 
invested  that  she  only  could  receive  its  income.  Not 
caring  to  pursue  the  profession  of  his  youthful  choice — 
the  law — the  husband  determined  to  occupy  himself  by 
speculating  in  Wall  street.  It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that 
only  those  who  go  in  with  nothing,  like  the  great  leaders 
of  the  street,  for  instance,  succeed,  and  this  young  man, 
indulging  in  large  ventures,  ran  a  very  short  career  indeed 
on  the  street,  being  soon  completely  cleaned  out  (a  vulgar 
but  nevertheless  very  expressive  phrase,  and  consequently 
used)  so  far  as  his  own  resources  were  concerned,  and  but 
for  his  wife's  income  he  and  the  family  would  literally 
have  been  reduced  to  beggary.  Fortunately,  the  wife's 
fortune  was  so  invested  that  it  could  not  be  touched,  and 
she  received  only  the  interest  semi-annually,  or  that,  too, 
would  have  been  hurled  into  the  speculative  caldron  in 
the  generally  abortive  effort  to  reclaim  that  which  had 
been  lost.  The  experience  was  too  severe,  and  the  young 
husband's  mind  was  unsettled,  and  now,  though  a  sort  of 
specter  in  the  house  in  which  he  should  be  master,  he 
lives  in  the  belief  he  is  speculating  still  He  preserves 
his  business  habits,  and  but  for  his  vagarious  talk  if  he  is 
engaged  in  conversation,  he  passes  among  his  fellow-men 
as  an  "  income  man."  He  is  the  eldest  of  the  family, 
and  years  ago  the  family  had  great  expectations  and 
hopes  for  him,  as  he  was  the  only  son ;  but  now  their  only 
wish  is  that  he  may  not  come  to  some  untimely  end. 


They  met  in  a  dark  alley. 

"Your  money  or  your  life!"  demanded  the  highway- 
man. 

The  man  in  the  silk  hat  gave  up  his  money  and  drew 
him  into  conversation. 

When  the  highwayman  emerged  from  the  alley  he 
stopped  to  count  his  money. 

It  was  gone — his  own  with  it,  every  cent. 

Who  was  the  man  in  the  silk  hat? 

A  bank  cashier. 


THE  ROSARY. 


The  widespread  tendency  to  the  telling  of  beads  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  strangest  developments  of  devotion. 
We  are  apt  to  consider  such  vain  rejietitions  as  peculiar  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whereas  not  only  do  some  four 
hundred  and  fifty  million  Buddhists  find  solace  therein, 
but  also  vast  multitudes  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans. 
Concerning  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  rosary  in  Chris- 
tendom, Dr.  Rock  tells  us  that  in  early  days  the  truly  de- 
vout were  in  the  habit  of  reciting  the  whole  Psalter  daily. 
But  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  were  certainly  rather  a 
lengthy  recitation,  it  became  customary  to  substitute  short 
prayers,  which  might  be  uttered  rapidly  amid  the  stir  and 
business  of  life,  without  requiring  undivided  attention. 
Hence,  a  hundred  and  fifty  short  Aves,  varied  by  ten  in- 
tervening Paternosters,  and  five  Doxologies,  thus  dividing 
the  whole  into  fifteen  decades,  came  to  be  accounted  as 
meritorious  as  the  repetition  of  the  Psalter.  But  as  the 
omission  of  any  of  the  number  would  have  been  es- 
teemed sinful,  and  the  calculation  was  apt  to  be  inexact, 
some  mechanical  aid  was  desirable,  and  various  expedi- 
ents were  devised.  Thus  Palladius  records  of  the  Abbot 
Paul,  who  made  a  point  of  repeating  the  Paternoser 
three  hundred  times  daily,  that  he  kept  count  of  his  prog- 
ress by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  small  pebbles,  which  he 
dropped  into  his  lap  one  by  one  till  the  tale  was  told. 
Then  the  simpler  method  of  counting  on  a  string  of  beads 
worn  round  the  neck  was  suggested,  and  soon  found 
favor  with  the  devout. 

The  division  of  the  rosary  into  fifteen  decades  of  small 
beads  for  the  Ave  Maria,  with  a  large  intervening  bead 
for  the  Paternoster,  is  generally  ascribed  to  St.  Dominic 
(born  in  Old  Castile,  A.  D.  1170),  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  use  of  beads  was  common  in  Spain  before  his 
time,  and  that  it  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Spanish 
Catholics  from  the  Mohammedan  dervishes  who  accom- 
panied the  Moors  on  their  invasion  of  Spain  in  A.  D.  711, 
and  who,  in  common  with  their  Syrian  brethren,  had 
adopted  it  from  nations  further  east.  The  ordinary  Mo- 
hammedan rosary,  or  tasbih,  numbers  ninety-nine  beads, 
often  made  of  sacred  earth  brought  from  Mecca,  but  fre- 
quently only  of  date  stones.  Instead  of  a  large  bead  to 
mark  each  tenth,  a  silken  tassel  does  this  duty,  and  assists 
the  pious  Islamite  in  his  repetition  of  the  ninety-nine 
names  of  God.  The  Mohammedan  rosary  figures  in  a 
very  curious  ceremony  practiced  on  the  night  immediately 
following  a  burial,  commonly  called  "  The  Night  of  Des- 
olation," while  the  soul  is  believed  still  to  abide  with  the 
body,  ere  winging  its  flight  to  the  place  of  spirits.  About 
fifty  devout  men  assemble  to  perform  an  act  of  merit  on 
behalf  of  the  dead.  After  reciting  certain  chapters  of  the 
Koran,  they  repeat  "Allah  el  Allah!"  three  thousand 
times,  while  one  of  the  party  keeps  count  on  a  rosary  of  a 
thousand  beads,  each  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Be- 
tween each  thousand  the  exhausted  worshipers  pause  to 
rest  and  drink  coffee.  Afterward,  several  short  prayers 
are  uttered,  each  being  repeated  a  hundred  times.  The 
whole  merit  of  this  very  severe  bodily  exercise  is  formally 
assigned  to  the  deceased,  and  on  behalf  of  wealthy  men 
it  is  sometirhes  repeated  for  three  nights  running — a  fact 
rather  suggestive  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  services. 
How  far  Christianity  has  improved  on  this  original  may 
be  somewhat  a  nice  question  to  determine,  for  in  such 
means  of  acquiring  merit  for  the  dead  neither  Chris- 
tians nor  Buddhists  are  lacking,  and  oft-told  rosaries 
number  Christian  prayers  for  the  deceased  by  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand. — The  Contemporary  Review. 


SOFT  CHRISTIANITY. 


Much  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  day  lacks 
swarthiness  and  power.  It  is  gentle  enough,  and  active 
enough,  and  well-meaning  enough,  but  is  wanting  in 
moral  muscle.  It  can  sweetly  sing  at  a  prayer  meeting, 
and  smile  graciously  when  it  is  the  right  time  to  smile, 
and  makes  an  excellent  nurse  to  pour  out,  with  steady 
hand,  a  few  drops  of  peppermint  for  a  child  that  feels  dis- 
turbances under  the  waistband,  but  has  no  qualification 
for  the  robust  Christian  work  that  is  demanded.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  ineffable  softness  of  much  of  what  is 
called  Christian  literature.  The  attempt  is  to  bring  us 
up  on  tracts  made  up  of  thin  exhortations  and  goodish 
maxims.  A  nerveless  treatise  on  commerce  or  science 
in  that  style  would  be  crumpled  up  by  the  first  merchant 
and  thrown  into  his  waste-basket.  Religious  twaddle  is 
of  no  more  use  than  worldly  twaddle.  If  a  man  has 
nothing  to  say  he  had  better  keep  his  pen  wiped  and  his 
tongue  still.  There  needs  an  infusion  of  strong  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  religious  literature,  and  a  brawnier  manliness 
and  more  impatience  with  insipidity,  though  it  be  prayer- 
ful and  sanctimonious.  He  who  stands  with  irksome 
repetitions,  asking  people  to  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  while  he 
gives  no  strong  common-sense  reason  why  they  should 
come,  drives  back  the  souls  of  men.  If,  with  all  the 
thrilling  reality  of  eternity  at  hand,  a  man  has  nothing  to 
write  which  can  gather  up  and  master  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  men,  his  writings  and  speakings  are  a  slander 
on  the  religion  which  he  wishes  to  eulogize.  Morbidity 
in  religion  might  be  partially  cured  by  more  out-door 
exercise.  There  are  some  duties  we  can  perform  better 
on  our  feet  than  on  our  knees.  If  we  can  carry  the  grace 
of  God  with  us  down  into  everyday  practical  Christian 
work,  we  will  get  more  spiritual  strength  in  five  minutes 
than  by  ten  hours  of  kneeling.  If  I  )aniel  had  not  served 
God  save  when  three  times  a  day  he  worshiped  toward 
the  temple,  the  lions  would  have  certainly  eaten  him  up. 
The  school  of  Christ  is  as  much  out-doors  as  in-doors. 
Hard,  rough  work  for  God  will  develop  an  athletic  soul. 
Religion  will  not  conquer  either  the  admiration  or  the 
affection  of  men  by  effeminacy,  but  by  strength.  Because 
the  heart  is  soft  is  no  reason  why  the  head  should  be  soft. 
The  spirit  of  genuine  religion  is  a  spirit  of  great  power. 
When  Christ  rides  in  apocalyptic  vision  it  is  not  on  a  weak 
and  stupid  beast,  but  on  a  horse — emblem  of  majesty  and 
strength:  "And  he  went  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer."— Dr.  Talmage,  in  Leslie's  Magazine. 
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THE  OLD  PLANTATION. 


As  one  ascending  a  mountain-side  looks  back  upon  fer- 
tile, smiling  valleys  and  peaceful  homes  below,  we  of  to- 
day may  turn  from  the  heights  of  our  advancement  and 
tenderly  admire  the  old  plantation. 

Just  behind  the  levee's  protecting  line  a  massive  gate 
and  fence  of  heavy  palings  mark  its  outer  limit.    At  either 

Eost  of  hewn  oak  stands  a  luxuriant  arbor  vitre,  with  a 
rood  of  seedlings  clustering  about  its  roots,  while  the 
parent  trees  arch  gracefully  over  the  broad  shell-walk, 
bordered  by  flowering  shrubs  so  abundant  and  generous 
of  growth  they  seem  trees  rather  than  bushes  of  exquisite 
bloom  and  delicious  perfume.  And  yet  the  illusion  is 
but  brief,  for  the  eye  quickly  corrects  the  error  and  per- 
ceives the  snowy,  the  creamy,  the  golden  and  the  crimson 
abundance,  while  mingled  perfumes  rise  and  fill  the  air. 

Close  by  these,  on  one  side,  a  large  aloe  sets  in  a  circle 
of  tiny  knots  of  busy  bloom,  like  a  mother  hen  among  her 
puffy  little  chicks;  on  the  other  side,  a  lordly  Spanish 
dagger — the  yucca  of  the  botanist — holds  aloft  above  its 
keen-edged  leaves  its  spotless  snowy  cone. 

To  the  right,  a  clump  of  fig-trees  shuts  out  the  further 
view,  and  at  the  left  a  row  of  bananas  gently  waves  its 
great  broad  leaves  fringed  by  the  wind. 

Further,  beyond  either  of  these,  a  grove  of  trees  (the 
Pride  of  India),  thick  with  yellowing  berries,  and  another 
of  oranges,  filled  alike  with  golden  fruitage  and  with  the 
songs  of  birds,  complete  the  feast  of  hue  and  fragrance 
and  melody.  In  the  midst  of  them  all,  the  broad  walk, 
dividing,  passes  to  either  side  of  the  plantation's  heart — 
the  mansion  of  the  planter. 

As  "the  big  house,"  alone,  it  is  designated  by  the  ne- 
groes, to  whom  it  is  the  consummation  of  all  in  life  worth 
the  having.  Beside  it,  to  their  minds,  all  others  deserve 
supreme  contempt — and  promptly  receive  it. 

The  dwelling  of  the  overseer,  snuggled  down  in  its 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  is  attractive  to  the  eye  and 
comfortable  to  its  occupants,  but — well,  "  the;  big  house  " 
is  just  beyond  it,  and  catches  all  the  rays  of  light  that 
enter  the  negroes'  eyes. 

Full  a  mile's  quarter  of  floral  beauty  lies  between  the 
mansion  and  the  levee  at  its  front.  At  its  inner  edge  the 
very  steps  and  great  broad  piazzas  spread  out  in  such  a 
friendly  way  that  the  expression  of  feigned  unconcern 
upon  the  face  of  the  coming  guest  quickly  gives  place  to 
a  smile  of  plesure,  for  "  Welcome"  waits  on  every  step, 
and  is  exhaled  from  each  bud  and  blossom  studding  the 
vines  that  clamber  thickly  along  the  entire  front. 

Even  a  hasty  view  of  the  grand  old  house,  with'  its  gal- 
leries running  entirely  around  it  above  and  below,  sup- 
ported by  massive  round  pillars  of  brick,  and  its  halls 
and  chambers  that  seem  almost  limitless,  would  make  one 
teel  them  ample  assurance  of  ready  and  profuse  hospi- 
tality; yet,  lest  the  assurance  may  not  be  sufficient,  every 
one — planter,  planter's  wife  and  planter's  children — with 
hearty  speech  and  act,  put  to  it  all  the  seal  of  authority, 
and,  lest  a  shade  of  doubt  lurks  in  the  visitor's  thoughts, 
the  old  "  mammy  "  of  shining  face  and  pompous  air,  se- 
cures the  matter  past  any  uncertainty,  in  tone  and  manner 
saying,  without  words,  that  when  she  bids  welcome  hesi- 
tation is  treason. 

Under  spreading  magnolias  in  the  yard,  the  toddling 
little  ones  of  "the  big  house,"  each  attended  by  a  bow- 
legged  pickaninny  of  equal  age,  play  the  hours  away, 
rendering  it  no  easy  matter  to  determine  which  color 
rules.  But  no ;  there  is  a  quick  sound  like  the  breaking 
of  a  twig;  another,  and  then  two  tiny,  fair-skinned 
pugilists  rush  at  each  other  as  one  demands,  "  What  for 
you  hit  my  little  nigger? " 

To  their  early  childhood  the  dividing  line  is  scarcely 
perceptible;  but  yonder  hedge  of  osage  orange  marks  for 
the  seniors  a  barrier  as  immovable  and  unmistakable  as 
the  colors  of  their  respective  skins,  of  which  it  is  a  constant 
reminder. 

On  the  hedge's  further  side  is  "  the  quarter" — that  is, 
the  slaves'  houses. 

Excepting  several  huge  and  venerable  live-oaks  and  a 
crape  myrtle  here  and  there,  there  is  little  of  adornment 
about  the  double  line  of  cabins  facing  inward  on  a 
faintly  defined  road  between.  The  little  company  of 
whites,  composing  the  planter's  household,  rests  secure 
and  fearless,  though  in  number  but  as  ten  to  the  two 
hundred  "down  in  the  quarter."  For  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  each  morning,  "the  quarter"  sends  its 
people  to  fields  of  faithful  toil,  and,  at  nightfall,  receives 
them  again  to  unclouded  jollity  and  mirth,  little  knowing 
the  deep  significance  of  the  aurora  trembling  in  the  north- 
ern sky,  and  soon  to  cover  them  with  its  roseate  electric 
glory  of  a  new-found  freedom. 

But  the  mind  has  wandered  to  the  past,  and,  dwelling 
in  pleasant  memory  upon  it,  has  forgotton  for  the  mo- 
ment that  all  these  are  gone  forever. 

The  world  is  now,  to  an  extent,  better  acquainted  with 
the  strange  characteristics  of  the  old  plantation,  and  so 
wonders;  for  it  was  an  anomaly.  It  stood  alone  while 
the  world  at  large  marched  on  and  past  it.  Still,  there  is 
much  in  its  belongings  mankind,  in  the  mass,  never  com- 
prehended or  knew.  To  them  and  to  those  who  were 
not  its  contemporaries  its  mere  name  excites  peculiar 
and  pleasant  conception  of  it. 

As  the  abode  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with  all  of  the  good 
and  ill  that  sprang  from  and  accompanied  them;  as  the 
pride  of  one  section  and  the  abhorrence  of  another;  as 
the  circle  enclosing  a  people  which  were  not  people,  and 
yet,  because  of  that,  were  proclaimed  the  sole  possessors 
of  unequalled  happiness;  as  the  habitat  of  conditions  at 
variance  with  the  age— it  ceased  to  be,  and  they  are  few  that 
deny  that  this  is  well. 

The  great  mansion  is  no  longer  the  source  and  end  of 
the  plantation's  being,  but  is  deserted  and  silent.  Its 
broad  approaches  do  not  now  stretch  forth  their  hands  of 
welcoming  to  lavish  hospitalities,  but  are  sepulchered 
among  rank  weeds  and  matted  grasses.  The  old  affection 
between  master  and  slave,  whose  depths  the  stranger 
never  could  fathom,  are  but  a  dry  memory  now.  The 
merry  "quarter"  is  broken  and  scattered,  or  reveals  its 


few  tenanted  cabins  as  more  sober  homes,  where  freedom 
and  its  inseparable  associate,  responsibility,  are  teaching 
hard  yet  needed  lessons. 

And  yet  who  would  bid  these  departed  conditions 
return? 

What  seemed  for  the  old  plantation  and  its  people  cer- 
tain and  limitless  destruction,  became  expanded  capacity 
and  increased  prosperity,  and,  like  the  compact  ball  out 
of  whose  shattering  the  cunning  juggler  produces  a  host 
of  smaller  ones  beautiful  to  the  sight,  the  old  plantation, 
shattered  and  crushed,  now  spreads  before  the  puzzled 
yet  admiring  eye  its  smaller  fields  and  numerous  homes, 
humble  yet  more  happy,  because  illumined  with  the 
cheering  light  of  diversified  proprietorship;  and  statis- 
ticians joyfully  and  with  beaming  faces,  declare  that 
never  in  all  its  previous  history  did  the  old  plantation 
labor  so  willingly  or  produce  so  bountifully  as  now. 

The  Dagon  of  the  few  is  prostrate  before  the  Jehovah 
of  the  many. — James  B.  Cable,  in  Current. 


THE  RETORT. 


Old  Birch,  who  taught  the  village  school, 

Wedded  a  maid  of  homespun  habit ; 
He  was  as  stubborn  as  a  mule. 

And  she  as  playful  as  a  rabbit. 
Poor  Kate  had  scarce  become  a  wife 

Before  her  husband  sought  to  make  her 
The  pink  of  country  polished  life, 

And  prim  and  formal  as  a  Quaker. 

One  day  the  tutor  went  abroad, 

And  simple  Katie  sadly  missed  him; 
When  he  returned,  behind  her  lord 

She  shyly  stole  and  fondly  kissed  him. 
The  husband's  anger  rose,  and  red 

And  white  his  face  alternate  grew: 
"  Less  freedom,  ma'am  !  "    Kate  sighed  and  said, 

"O  dear,  I  didn't  know  'twas  you!  " 

George  P.  Morris. 


LIFE  IN  A  MODERN  MONASTERY. 


A  monk's  day  begins  at  4  130  a.  m.,  and,  as  the  break- 
fast is  a  very  light  and  hasty  matter,  taken  without  for- 
mality somewhere  between  eight  and  nine,  no  one  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  English  stomachs  are  ready  for 
their  principal  meal  at  12:30.  Let  us  go  through  a  day: 
At  4  : 55  precisely — for  punctuality  is  a  great  matter — the 
big  bell  begins  tolling  for  matins.  This  is  the  modern 
equivalent  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  midnight  office. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  hour  was  two  a.  m.,  now  it 
is  five ;  in  some  monasteries  on  the  continent  it  is  four. 
But  in  those  days  they  went  to  bed  at  sundown  or  soon 
after  six,  while  we  moderns  think  nine  o'clock  early. 
When  the  tower  clock  has  ceased  striking  five,  all  rise,  at 
a  signal  given  by  the  Superior,  from  the  places  where  they 
have  been  kneeling  and  waiting  in  the  chancel,  and  the 
matin  service  begins.  On  ordinary  days  it  lasts  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  and  has  not  much  about  it  of  ceremony  or 
ritual  that  could  catch  the  eye  of  an  onlooker;  but  on 
festivals  it  is  an  almost  gay  scene,  and  must  begin  earlier 
on  account  of  its  greater  protraction.  On  such  occasions 
a  large  number  are  arrayed  in  alb  and  cope;  the  organ 
accompanies  the  chant,  and  sometimes  the  voices  of  boys 
mingle  with  the  heavier  tones  of  the  monks.  These  little 
choristers  are  selected  from  the  abbey  school.  "  Prime  " 
is  chanted  at  7:30;  the  conventual  mass — that  is,  the 
public  mass  of  the  day — is  sung  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at 
this  the  whole  school  assists. 

On  festivals  this  is  the  great  celebration  of  the  day,  and 
is  more  or  less  solemn  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
feast;  a  sermon  often  accompanies  it.  The  next  time 
that  the  community  are  called  to  the  church  is  for  the 
office  of  "None,"  and  after  this,  at  4:30,  comes  the 
evening  office,  or  vespers.  This,  like  the  mass,  is  sung 
with  organ  accompaniment,  and  these  two,  with  matins, 
make  up  the  more  solemn  of  the  daily  services,  at  which 
all  are  more  sttingently  bound  to  be  present.  The  office 
of"  Compline,"  the  closing  prayer  of  the  day,  recited  at 
8:30,  makes  the  sixth  and  last  time  that  the  monks  assem- 
ble in  the  church.  '  They  spend  at  least  three  hours  ar.d 
a  half  every  day  in  this  choral  duty — on  festivals  much 
more;  it  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  monastic 
life.  This  order  of  the  day  never  varies,  with  the  single 
exception  that  on  Sundays  and  very  great  festivals  the 
high  mass  takes  place  at  ten  o'clock,  for  the  convenience 
of  those  "outsiders"  who  frequent  the  abbey  church, 
and  who  might  think  nine  o'clock  rather  early.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  is  filled  up  in  divers  ways,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  various  occupations  which  each  has  as- 
signed to  him.  From  the  end  of  Compline  till  the  end 
of  Prime  of  the  following  morning  is  a  time  of  the  strict- 
est silence  and  recollection;  not  a  word  must  be  spoken 
for  anything  short  of  the  gravest  necessity,  and  no  work 
or  business  is  done.  It  is  the  time  for  the  nightly  rest, 
and  for  meditation  and  private  prayer.  But  when  Prime 
is  finished  the  active  work  of  the  day  begins.  Foremost 
among  this  is  the  work  of  teaching;  for  the  monks  of 
these  days  still  maintain  their  ancient  tradition  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  school  is  an  almost  integral  part  of  a  mon- 
astic establishment. —  The  Nineteenth  Century. 


"Have  you,  ah,  any  brain-food?"  he  asked,  as  he 
entered  a  Tremont  street  drug-store. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  proprietor. 

"Well,  ah,  I  guess  you  may  give  me  some,  doncher 
know." 

"  Oh,  yes;  but  have  you  a  doctor's  prescription? " 

"Ah,  of  course  not.  What  the  deuce  should  I  want  a 
prescription  for,  doncher  know?" 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  the  druggist,  "it  might  be  poi- 
son to  you,  and  we  have  to  have  a  prescription  in  such 
cases." 

And  he  went  out  again  into  the  cold,  harsh  world. — 
Boston  Post. 


Mistress.  Bridget,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  having  all 
these  men  down  stairs. 

Bridget.  Divil  a  man  here,  n.u  n ;  they  all  be  gintle- 
min;  but  I'll  ax  than  up-shtairs  it  ye  loikes. 


JOHN  COPPERTUG'S  REFORM. 

"  Gentlemen, "  said  the  politician,  as  he  entered 
gilded  palace  of  strong  drink,  "step  up  and  take  souk 
thing  with  me." 

His  invitation  was  accepted  by  thirteen  individuals 
who  were  leaning  against  the  bar,  or  sitting  with  chairs 
tilted  up  against  the  wall.  There  was  one  man,  however, 
who  did  not  respond,  but  remained  in  a  corner  of  the 
saloon,  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  sullen,  dissatisfied  look. 

"Every  gentleman  in  the  house  step  up  and  take  a 
drink,"  repeated  the  politician,  with  a  friendly  smile  of 
encouragement.  "Won't  you  join  us,  sir?"  he  added, 
glancing  at  the  morose  man  who  had  not  responded  to 
his  invitation. 

"  Come,"  said  the  bar-tender,  "  don't  take  a  shingle  off 
a  man's  house."  * 

The  morose  man  sighed  wearily  as  he  arose  and  strode 
toward  the  bar.  There  was  a  chill  in  his  voice  that  was 
felt  by  all  who  heard  him  say,  in  sullen  tones : 

"  Gimme  a  seltzer  lemonade !  " 

In  the  sad-faced  cold-water  man  who  stood  leaning  on 
the  polished  bar  few  would  have  recognized  the  once 
happy  and  jovial  John  Coppertug.  Temperance  drinks 
were  fast  working  his  ruin.  Ever  since  his  decision  to 
vote  for  St.  John  he  had  been  a  changed  man.  His  wife 
had  not  seen  him  since  the  day  she  left  him  and  returned 
to  her  father's  house.  His  home  was  desolate,  and  he 
spent  his  evenings  in  the  glittering  corner  saloon,  where 
he  imbibed  temperance  drinks  until  weakened  nature 
compelled  him  to  desist. 

And  so,  on  this  cool  October  night,  when  the  electric 
light  was  shining  on  the  pavement  without  and  the  gas- 
light flickering  cheerily  within,  when  the  politicians  were 
"setting  'em  up"  with  a  rapidity  that  fairly  dazzled  and 
bewildered  the  oldest  "  heelers"  in  the  room,  when  even 
the  man  who  sweeps  out  the  saloon  for  a  cocktail  felt  the 
kindly  and  genial  warmth  of  political  hospitality,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  bar  for  each  round — then  it  was 
that  John  Coppertug's  better  nature  began  to  assert  itself. 

"  Please,  sir,  will  you  fill  my  mother's  growler?  " 

Why  did  John  Coppertug  start  when  he  heard  these 
words?  They  were  uttered  by  a  golden-haired  child — 
his  own  child.  Well  did  he  know  the  tin  pail  she  placed 
on  the  bar.  It  was  the  growler — the  sacred  growler  of 
happier  days.  And  the  child — little  Eva,  with  sunny 
curls — was  quick  to  recognize  her  father.  She  approached 
him  shyly,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  tails  of  his  Prince 
Albert  coat. 

"  Come,  set  'em  up  again ! "  exclaimed  the  politician. 

"Gimme  a  lemon  soda,"  said  John  Coppertug,  mood- 
ily- . 

"  Oh,  father,  why  do  you  stick  to  soft  drinks?"  said  lit- 
tle Eva,  in  pleading  accents.  "See,  those  gentlemen 
are  all  taking  hard  liquors,  just  as  you  used  to  when  we 
all  lived  happily  together  in  the  little  home.  We  are 
staying  with  kind  gran'pa  now,  and  he  gets  full  every 
night,  and  is,  oh  !  so  good  to  us." 

"  What's  yours,  sir?  "  asked  the  bar-tender. 

For  a  moment  |ohn  Coppertug  hesitated;  then  his  bet- 
ter nature  yielded  and  he  said : 

"  Lemon  soda." 

A  tear  stood  in  little  Eva's  right  eye. 

"Take  a  little  of  Mr.  Gilhooley's  old  rye,"  she  whis- 
pered, coaxingly.  "  That  was  what  you  always  used  to 
smell  of  when  you  came  home  and  kissed  us  all,  and  took 
us  to  the  theater.  Dear  gran'pa  says  that  is  the  best 
drink  in  the  world  to  make  a  man  feel  good." 

The  bar-tender  heard  her,  and'  placed  the  whisky-bottle 
before  the  supporter  of  St.  John. 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  the  temperance 
man's  breast. 

"  I  want  lemon  soda,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  feeble  re- 
monstrance. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Bar-tender,"  said  the  child,  in  firm,  clear 
tones,  "  please  don't  sell  my  father  any  more  temperance 
drinks.  Mother  is  so  afraid  he  will  come  home  sober 
again.  Winter  is  coming  on,  and  she  has  no  sealskin 
sacque.    Oh,  please  give  him  a  little  of  that  good  rye! " 

The  rough  loungers  in  the  saloon  were  visibly  affected. 

"  Take  some  of  the  rye,  John,  if  only  to  please  your 
child,"  said  the  politician,  persuasively. 

John  Coppertug  was  not  a  wholly  bad  man,  and  now 
all  that  was  noble  in  him  bravely  asserted  itself. 

"1  will,"  he  said,  manfully;  "and  what's  more,  I'll 
take  a  squirt  of  bitters  in  it.  Run  home,  Eva,  and  tell 
your  mother  I'll  come  to  her  again — full  as  I  used  to  be. 
Tell  her  I'm  done  with  temperance  drinks  forever." 

After  that  John  Coppertug  never  went  home  sober 
again. — Puck.   


Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Mail:  President 
Clarke,  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  told  me  a  good 
story  about  Bob  Ingersoll,  the  other  day,  that  has  not  yet 
been  in  print.  A  long  time  ago  it  was,  when  many  coun- 
ties in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  were  under  township 
organization,  and  the  supervisors  sat  as  judges  in  certain 
cases.  Bob  was  arguing  a  case  before  one  of  these  tri- 
bunals, of  which  the  judges  were  more  familiar  with  crops 
than  law  practice.  He  brought  all  his  eloquence  to  bear 
on  the  point  that  the  case  in  question  was  a  great  injus- 
to  his  client,  and  should  be  thrown  out  of  court.  Con- 
tinually returning  to  that  argument,  he  reached  the  climax 
with  a  burst,  that  as  usual  carried  everybody  by  storm, 
ending  with  the  same  appeal  to  "Throw  it  out  of  court, 
sirs!  out  of  court."  It  brought  the  judges  up  all  stand- 
ing, and  the  presiding  one  slowly  reached  over,  gathered 
up  the  papers  in  the  case,  from  the  table  in  front  of  him, 
and,  as  he  gave  them  an  energetic  flip  out  of  the  window, 
turned  to  Ingersoll,  with  a  relieved  smile,  and  said: 
"  Bob,  she's  out !  " 

"  There's  a  customer  in  the  store  who  wants  a  pound 
of  arsenic,"  said  a  drug  clerk,  entering  the  private  office  of 
the  proprietor. 

"  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted  it  for?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Well,  let  him  have  it,  but  charge  him  double  price. 
We  can't  be  too  careful  in  selling  arsenic." 
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TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  '*  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  qualt  T. 
TT 

TT  hen  *'  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 

rr 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT        T— . 

Any  person  will  Ijc  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
11  SunrUe  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475-  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 
Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St.  ( 
Gentlemen:  W«  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption,  is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  tr,is  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  wilt  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  no\«.  I*  uv.. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  JV.   3D.  1832. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Hank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of  Keii  and  Gray  Granite  and  American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 

w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  -A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KRUG  CHAMPAGNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HELLMAN.N  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  5»5  Front  Strbbt. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  4  CO., 
1 31 ,  313,  313  and  317  Market  (treat,        San  Francisco. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


TT/i'ipii'-'n  " 
J.  W.  ETAHS,  BEHEBAIi  AGENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


Washington,  D.  C,  ) 
March  27,  1883.  ) 
Nkw  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
5i2Tweltth  St  ,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
(i.s-t  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMA.NN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Basil  Street,  Sail  I  1  a  ncis.  ... 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

ITM1KAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King'sChurch. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWKN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLHR,  J.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FILIPPE'S  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,  es- 
tablished 187 1,  has  removed  to  more  commodious  and 
pleasant  quarters,  702  Market  St.,  cor  Geary.  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  French  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving  months 
of  study.  "Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guages, where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice;  fine  library,  and  periodicals  from  Spain  and  France 
free  to  students. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
3*0  California  Strbbt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  CHI  BAN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


T-  THE.  •  f^oo/^.o-f-TriE.  • 


For  Nine  Days;  Only. 


MARMION  (The  Head  of  Constance  lieverleyl; 
ELAINE; 

A  SEMINARY  ALARMED; 
AFFECTION'S  LAST  OFFERING; 


THE  EXILE'S  RETURN; 
JOYS  AND  SORROWS  OF  SPRING; 
THE  TAKING  OF  THE  MALAKOFF; 
OUT  OP  THE  FRYING  PAN  INTO  THE  FIRK. 


NOW  ON  EXHIBITION. 


AT  CALLERY,  430  PINE  STREET. 


CLOSINC  NOV.  22. 


Gallery  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  io  p.  m.    Tickets  may  be  had  from  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  Snow  &  Co.,  or  at  the 

Galleries,  430  Pine  street.    Take  j our  opera-glasses. 


PIANOS ! 
PIANOS! 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


!     Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


In  ih.  World: 


THE  /ETNA^  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Hath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  >tages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  P.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Blknell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidbll,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O-,  Napa  County,  Cala. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


The  doctors  are  always  springing  on  us  some  new  dis- 
ease with  a  name  which  of  itself  should  prove  fatal ;  but 
this  time  it  was  not  the  doctor,  but  the  patient.  A  boy 
came  tearing  into  Dr.  Simpson's  office,  entreating  him  to 
hurry  up  to  the  house,  as  his  sister  had  an  "  ulster  "  in 
her  throat !  "An  ulcer? "  queried  the  startled  M.  D. 
But  the  boy  had  vanished,  leaving  the  doctor  in  a  quan- 
dary whether  burnt  alum  or  a  chiffonier's  hook  was  the 
proper  means  of  removing  the  difficulty. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  young  lady  to  have  an  ulster 
(with  a  young  man  in  it)  in  her  eye,  but  an  ulster  in  the 
throat  is  something  new.  And  yet  it  may  be  possible.  We 
all  know  that  the  stomach  has  three  coats. 


Among  the  lists  of  witnesses  before  the  late  Committee 
of  Inquiry  in  Albany  were  the  names  of  Robert  Friday 
and  Alexander  Selkirk.  Was  it  merely  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, or  were  these  the  veritable  and  original  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  his  "man  Friday"?  Thus  romance,  as  well 
as  history  and  the  Irish  vote,  repeats  itself. 


Searching  for  a  theme  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
politics,  I  have  hit  upon  truth.  I  ought  to  confess  that  it 
is  suggested  by  an  item  in  the  News  Letter,  to  the  effect 
that  that  pathfinder  in  Pacific  coast  journalism  was 
"  close  upon  the  heels  of  truth."  This  statement  gives  its 
many  well-wishers  the  fond  hope  that  it  may  event- 
ually catch  up  with  and  lay  hold  of  that  elusive  spirit, 
which,  shy  of  all  human  institutions,  is  particularly  so  of 
newspaper  offices.  For,  while  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
a  well,  she  is  rarely  found  in  a  font  of  type. 


The  imperceptible  distinction,  the  inextricable  com- 
mingling, of  the  elements  of  truth  and  falsehood  are  set 
forth  in  the  famous  paradox : 

"  I  cannot  stand,"  yon  tottering  beggar  cries. 
"Nor  sit,  nor  walk."    If  he  says  true  he  lies. 

And  it  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  case  of  two 
boys  who  were  sent  out  to  decide  a  wager  by  counting 
the  cattle  in  a  certain  field.  A  bet  there  were  over  one 
hundred,  and  B  that  there  were  fewer  than  that  uumber. 
Boy  No.  1  counted  carefully  and  conscientiously,  and  re- 
ported 101.  Boy  No.  2,  who  was  anxious  that  B  should 
win  the  stakes,  made  the  same  number,  but  went  back 
and  affirmed  that  there  were  only  99.  On  investigation 
this  proved  to  be  correct,  both  boys  having  made  a  mis- 
take in  counting.  But  here  comes  in  the  tangle.  No.  1, 
telling  the  truth,  had  stated  what  was  false;  while  No.  2 
had  lied,  and  told  the  truth. 

From  a  moral  point  of  view  the  question  is  easy  enough 
to  answer.  Still,  it  is  sufficiently  mixed  to  assure  us  that 
the  Father  of  Lies  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  traveling 
agents,  and  that  truth  isn't  always  brought  up  from  her 
well,  even  when  the  bucket  is  lowered  with  the  most 
honest  intention. 


There  are  so  many  wise  sayings  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  what  we  are  fain  to  consider 
the  inferior  animals,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  mine. 
Man  is  the  only  animal  that  lies;  but  he  does  enough  of 
it  to  make  up  for  all  the  rest  put  together.  When  a  dog 
is  going  to  bite,  he  shows  his  teeth  and  snarls;  if  a  horse 
feels  vicious,  he  lays  back  his  ears.  To  be  sure,  the  heels 
of  a  mule  may  look  very  harmless  and  innocent  when  he 
is  just  about  to  land  you  in  the  middle  of  the  next  quar- 
ter-section, but  there's  fun  in  his  eye,  and  the  truth  looks 
out  of  its  blue  and  limpid  depths — only,  unfortunately, 
the  one  who  is  kicked  by  a  mule  is  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
where  he  can  look  him  in  the  eye.  No;  animals,  whether 
from  stupidity  or  from  indisposition  to  deceive,  are  hon- 
est. Man  alone  can  "  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain." 
Falstaff  was  well  acquainted  with  himself  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  when  he  ejaculated — "  Lord!  how  this  world  is 
given  to  lying ! " 

And  yet  falsehood  is  only  the  natural  impulse  of  self- 
defense.  Even  the  law  ordains  that  no  man  shall  be 
called  upon  to  criminate  himself.  Untutored  humanity, 
savages  and  children,  man  in m  the  rough,  involuntarily 
take  refuge  in  lying,  under  accusation.  The  habit  of 
telling  the  truth,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
natural  instinct  of  a  gentleman,  has  become  so  only 
through  training  and  heredity.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the 
highest  development  of  civilization,  and  of  moral  and 
mental  culture.  Nature,  in  this  as  in  all  matters,  has 
provided  a  means  of  self-protection.  All  children  are 
born  liars,  and  it  is  only  when  the  sweet  naturalness  of 
juvenility  is  worn  away  by  attrition  with  this  wicked 
world  that  the  child  learns  to  tell  the  truth. 


Douglas  Jerrold  said,  "  Nature  has  endowed  every  ani- 
mal with  some  means  of  defense.  She  has  given  to  the 
dog,  teeth ;  to  the  cat,  claws;  to  the  porcupine,  quills; 
and  to  woman,  pins."  He  might  have  added,  "  and  to 
all  human  beings,  lies." 


Verily,  our  too-free  republic  could  learn  something  from 
the  "^ffete  monarchies  of  Europe"!  A  people  capable 
of  exercising  such  paternal  care-over  the  national  tympa- 
num would  probably  restrict  the  French  horn  to  one- 
half  hour  per  diem,  and  order  the  trombone  beyond  the 
fire  limits.  We  would  suggest  to  our  municipal  authori- 
ties the  enactment  ot  an  ordinance  modeled  after  that 
which  establishes  certain  intervals  between  Chinese  wash- 
houses — one  piano  only  to  so  many  blocks.  Brass  bands 
might  be  prohibited  from  practicing  outside  a  radius  of 
three  hundred  yards  from  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum , 
and  no  one  allowed,  on  any  terms,  to  touch  a  violin  until  he 
had  played  it  successfully  for  at  least  five  years.  This 
would  effectually  shut  off  the  deadly  amateur  on  that 
noble  instrument. 

I  would  respectfully  commend  to  Sister  Hood  Stow  the 
propriety  of  compiling  a  new  work  on  natural  history,  in 
which  the  elephant  shall  be  accorded  that  preeminence 
to  which  recent  developments  establish  its  claim.  A  late 
traveler  in  further  India  records  that  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  elephants  is  always  a  female.  This  vindicates  the 
elephant's  claim  to  superiority,  not  only  over  the  lower 
animals  but  over  the  human  race  itself.  Still,  it  will  be 
needful  before  inaugurating  these  elephantine  tactics  that 
the  female  of  the  species  shall  prepare  herself  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  her  high  position.  I  would  especially  point 
out  to  her  the  significant  fact  that  under  no  circumstances 
does  the  female  elephant  travel  with  more  than  one 
trunk — not  even  when  bound  for  the  springs. 


Turning  over  an  old  volume  of  Lord  Bacon,  I  chanced 
upon  the  following:  "Reading  maketh  a  full  man." 
Reading?  I  never  thought  it  was  that.  I  had  formerly 
supposed  that  champagne,  cognac,  or  the  more  available 
whisky,  maketh  a  full  man.  During  a  short  and  stormy 
matriculation  in  the  school  of  matrimony  I  learned  (by 
hearsay)  that  it  was  oysters,  lobster-salad,  or  something 
of  that  kind.    This  theory,  however,  while  accepted  by 


the  neophyte  during  the  junior  year  of  marriage,  is  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  the  more  advanced  student — especially 
by  remated  widows  taking  a  sort  of  post-graduate  course, 
so  to  speak. 

Besides,  there  is  something  even  in  the  reticent  oyster 
and  the  sedate  lobster  suggestive  of  clubs,  late  suppers, 
and  "  ungodly  glee."  How  much  better  to  attribute  one's 
condition  to  reading!  A  man  may  come  home  "  full," 
and,  backed  by  so  great  an  authority  as  Bacon,  may,  with 
bold,  unflinching  front,  declare  his  uncertain  step  and 
confused  utterance  to  be  a  result  of  much  perusing  of 
tomes.  The  dread  question,  "Where  have  you  been?" 
would  be  shorn  of  half  its  terrors  if  open  to  the  uncom- 
promising answer:  "  Lib'ry,  m'dear,  lib'ry  —  lot  o'  fel- 
las— wouldn't  let  me  off— 'fraid  that  last  stanza  of  Night 
Thoughts  was  a  leetle  too  much  for  me.  Al'ays  upsets 
me  to  take  Scientific  Monthly  just  'fore  goin' t'  bed.  Feel 
little  shaky,  but  all  right  morn'n'." 

But  the  ingenuity  of  the  married  man  in  framing  ex- 
cuses needs  little  prompting,  and  this  hint  will  suffice. 


But  while  man's  inventive  genius  in  contriving  plausible 
excuses  is  inexhaustible,  it  is  left  far  behind  by  the  cre- 
dulity of  woman.  The  wife  of  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
this  city  assures  me  that  she  was  married  five  years  before 
it  dawned  upon  her  that  juries  do  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
bring  in  a  verdict  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Yet 
all  that  period  she  had  been  about  half  the  time  sym- 
pathizing with  her  husband  for  having  to  sit  up  till  nearly 
morning  to  receive  the  verdict  of  some  tardy  twelve. 

And  one  of  the  shrewdest  women  (in  all  other  respects) 
is  always  pitying  "  poor  John  "  because  he  has  to  stay  at 
the  store  so  late  two  or  three  times  a  week,  trying  to  make 
the  accounts  balance.  John  is  so  overworked.  Poor 
John!  Could  she  only  know  that  the  only  " accounts " 
he  makes  up  on  such  occasions  are  on  the  slate  behind 
some  green  baize  door? 

A  young  pianist  of  great  promise  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  has  been  pursuing  his  professional 
studies.  While  in  Munich  he  was  practicing  one  evening 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  next  morning  received  an  unex- 
pected call  from  a  capped  and  kerchiefed  elderly  spinster, 
who  informed  him  that  her  maiden  slumbers  had  been 
disturbed  by  his  untimely  devotion  to  his  art.  Regarding 
her  as  a  harmless  lunatic,  he  next  night  repeated  the  per- 
formance, but  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  nefarious 
proceeding  by  the  entrance  of  a  starred  and  uniformed 
official,  who  admonished  him  to  desist,  in  these  un- 
mistakable words : 

"  Come,  now,  you  musrn't  do  that  any  more.  If  the 
neighbors  hear  that  piano  again  after  ten  o'clock  p.  m. 
I  shall  have  to  invite  you  to  take  a  walk." 

This  threat,  clad  in  the  terrors  of  the  High  Dutch 
language,  was  enough. 

A  venerable  and  pious  dame,  erst  from  the  South,  but 
more  recently  from  Mendocino  county,  has  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  city.  Her  friends  were  driven  to  despair  as  to 
her  entertainment,  her  hands  being  raised  in  holy  depre- 
cation of  theaters  and  such  profane  and  godless  diversions. 
At  last  they  resolved  to  get  her  to  visit  the  minstrels,  by 
representing  them  as  Southern  jubilee  singers.  Her  piety 
and  her  sectional  proclivities  combined  to  aid  the  conspir- 
ators, and  one  evening  last  week  found  her  in  the  dress 
circle  at  Emerson's.  .She  was  nearly  deaf,  being  just 
able  to  hear  the  music,  but  not  one  word  of  the  songs  nor 
yet  of  the  edifying  converse  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Hawkins, 
and  Johnson.  So  she  imagined  she  was  listening  to  the 
songs  of  /.ion,  and  almost  fancied  herself  back  at  a  plan- 
tation camp-meeting.  She  took  the  troupe  for  genuine 
darkys,  and  when  Charley  Reed  was  pointed  out,  won- 
dered if  he  took  his  master's  name,  and  whether  the  said 
master  had  been  one  of  the  "  Reeds  of  Kentucky."  The 
old  lady  has  gone  back  to  Mendocino,  persuaded  that 
there  is  one  place  in  this  wicked  Sodom  by  the  sea  where 
a  good  Methodist  can  pass  an  evening  without  fear  of 
contamination.  Francesca, 
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THE  PACK  OF  CARDS. 


It  was  many  years  ago  that  I  first  journeyed  down  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  country  was  then  wild  and 
almost  uninhabited,  and  one  could  travel  for  days  with- 
out meeting  a  human  being.  It  was  solitary  work,  I  as- 
sure you. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  wondering  where  I  should  find 
an  asylum  for  the  nitiht,  I  distinguished  upon  the  ground, 
a  short  distance,  from  the  river's  bank,  the  tracks  of 
wheels,  and  saw  a  path  which  I  followed,  and  presently 
found  myself  before  one  of  those  primitive  habitations 
called  log  houses. 

Before  the  door  of  this  house  was  seated  an  old  man.  Al- 
though he  was  about  eighty,  he  appeared  strong  and  robust 
as  a  man  of  fifty.  With  him  lived  his  only  son,  a  vigorous 
man  of  fortv  years,  his  son's  wife  and  a  beautiful  child  of 
twelve,  whose  face,  like  that  of  its  mother,  hadan  oriental 
character. 

Welcomed  cordially  by  the  old  man,  I  entered  the 
humble  dwelling,  but  I  was  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
sight  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Instead  of  the  simple 
rustic  woman  whom  I  expected  to  see,  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  a  lady  of  singular  beauty.  Her  black 
eyes  and  hair  and  her  dark  complexion  indicated,  as  I 
have  said,  an  oriental  type.  Her  husband  called  her 
Rachel,  and  this  name  made  me  think  at  first  that  she 
might  be  of  Jewish  origin,  but  1  was  mistaken. 

This  Rayner  family,  so  different  from  any  I  had  ever 
met  in  all  my  wanderings,  awakened  in  me  a  lively  inter- 
est and  gave  me  the  idea  that  some  strange  event  must 
have  occurred  in  the  little  house. 

After  supper,  as  we  were  seated  around  the  fire,  I 
noticed  a  pack  of  cards  nailed  against  the  chimney.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that,  before  being  placed  there,  they  had 
been  well  worn  by  the  hands  of  players.  The  smoke  had 
blackened  them,  but  the  ace  of  hearts  still  shone  brighth 
under  the  head  of  the  nail  which  pierced  it. 

"You  have  there,"  I  said,  suddenly,  "a  singular  chim- 
ney ornament.-" 

I  smiled  as  I  uttered  the  words.  No  one  responded  to 
my  smile.  On  the  contrary,  I  noticed  upon  my  host's 
face  a  sudden  expression  of  sadness.  Mrs.  Rayner  arose 
and  left  the  room.  When  she  had  gone  her  husband 
said  to  me : 

"  Yes;  what  you  see  there  is  singular;  I  will  explain  it 
to  you  after  evening  prayers." 

A  moment  afterward  the  young"  woman  returned,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  the  family  Bible,  which  she  placed  upon 
a  table  before  her  husband's  father.  He  took  it  and 
opened  to  the  page  where  he  had  stopped  in  his  reading 
the  evening  before.  He  read  a  few  verses  and  then  of- 
fered a  fervent  prayer. 

When  these  devotional  services  were  ended  Mrs.  Ray- 
ner bade  us  good  night  and  withdrew  with  her  child. 
The  old  man  also  retired,  and  I  remained  alone  with  the 
son,  who,  of  his  own  accord,  again  alluded  to  the  remark 
I  had  made  about  the  cards. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said  to  me,  "  to  that  pack  of  cards 
is  connected  a  history  which  I  believe  I  ought  to  relate  to 
one  who,  like  yourself,  is  just  commencing  life.  It  is  to 
me  a  grave  reminder  and  a  solemn  warning — as  solemn,  I 
dare  to  say,  as  the  Holy  Book  from  which  my  father  has 
just  read. 

"Twelve  years  ago  this  strange  adventure  happened  to 
me.  My  father  and  I  were  then  living  in  this  house.  We 
made  but  little  money,  but  we  spent  still  less,  so  we  were 
comfortable  and  happy.  We  had  nothing  to  trouble  or 
worry  us. 

"  Twelve  years  ago,  then,  one  hot  day  in  August,  I  was 
seated  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  half  asleep.  Suddenly  1 
was  awakened  by  a  cry  of  distress.  I  leaped  upon  my 
horse,  and  hastened  in  the  direction  whence  the  cry  came. 
At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  I  saw  a  stranger  bend- 
ing over  the  body  of  his  horse,  which  had  been  biiten  by 
an  enormous  serpent.  I  approached  the  wounded  ani- 
mal and  made  an  incision  in  its  leg,  and  then  ran  to  get 
some  salt.  I  ruboed  it  into  the  wound  with  my  hand, 
but  it  was  too  late ;  the  poison  had  done  its  work,  and  the 
poor  creature  soon  ceased  to  live. 

"Then  I  examined  the  stranger,  who  had  watched  my 
operations  in  silence.    He  was  a  little  old  man,  with  a 

§ale,  careworn  face.  Age  or  fatigue  had  bent  his  body, 
ut  had  not  extinguished  the  flame  of  his  black  eyes, 
which  shone  with  an  extraordinary  luster.  He  was  ele- 
gantly dressed.  From  his  velvet  waistcoat  hung  a  massive 
gold  chain. 

" '  I  am  truly  sorry  for  your  misfortune,'  I  said  to  him. 

"'Bah!'  he  replied,  tranquilly;  '  it  is  an  accident  that 
can  soon  be  remedied.  You  have  a  good  horse,  and  will 
sell  it  to  me.' 

"At  these  words  I  gazed  at  him  in  surprise ;  then  I  turned 
and  looked  at  my  horse.  I  had  no  idea  of  parting  with 
him;  but  where  is  the  American  who,  when  he  finds  an 
opportunity,  refuses  a  good  bargain?  I  considered,  too, 
that  we  had  two  horses  in  the  stable,  and  that  a  certain 
sum  of  money  would  be  very  useful  to  us  just  at  that  time, 
to  enable  us  to  improve  our  farm.    I  said  to  the  stranger: 

"  '  It  is  a  superb  animal.' 

" '  I  see  it  is,'  he  replied;  '  so  I  am  willing  to  pay  well 
for  it.' 

"  '  How  much  will  you  give?  ' 

"  '  Name  your  own  price.' 

"  '  One  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.' 

"  '  Very  well;  you  shall  have  if*.' 

"As  he  spoke  he  counted  out  the  gold. 

"  '  There,  my  good  fellow,'  he  said,  placing  the  money 
in  my  hands,  '  I  think  that  perhaps  you  never  saw  so 
much  gold  in  your  life.' 

" '  No,  never.' 

" '  May  this  sum  contribute  to  your  happiness.  You 
have  an  honest  face.  Your  horse  has  no  concealed  de- 
fect?' 

"  '  No;  he  is  perfectly  sound.'  Then  I  added,  '  But  I 
must  confess  to  you  that  I  have  been  too  exacting.  I 
ought  not  to  have  asked  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  Rainbow.' 


"  'And  that  troubles  your  conscience !  You  are  a  good 
boy.  But  1  will  give  you  a  chance  to  api>ease  your 
scruples.' 

"At  these  words  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  pack  of  cards 
— the  same  cards  that  you  see  nailed  upon  the  chimney. 

"  '  We  will  play,'  he  said,  throwing  two  ten-dollar  gold 
pieces  upon  the  ground,  '  for  the  twenty  dollars  which 
disturb  you.' 

"  Mechanically  I  put  two  similar  pieces  by  the  side  of 
his.  I  obeyed  his  invitation,  knowing  that  I  was  doing 
wrong;  but  he  exercised  over  me  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion. 

"  '  What  will  you  play? '  he  asked ;  and  he  named  twenty 
games  of  which  I  had  never  even  heard. 

"  '  You  do  not  know  any  game? '  he  said,  in  surprise. 

"  I  named  one  with  which  I  sometimes  amused  myself 
with  my  father. 

"  'Ah!  Why  did  you  not  think  of  that  before?  So  be 
it.  Cut!' 

"  I  cut  the  cards. 

"  Then  we  began  to  play.  His  eyes  became  more  and 
more  brilliant — so  brilliant  that  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at 
them.  As  the  game  progressed  he  asked  me  numerous 
questions  about  my  family,  our  situation  and  manner  of 
living. 

"After  I  had  answered  him  frankly  he  said  to  me: 
"  '  You  are  a  fine  fellow ;  let  us  see  it  you  are  also  lucky 
at  play.' 

"  Fortune  favored  me.  I  won ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  take 
my  winnings. 

"  '  Come  ! '  he  continued,  throwing  four  gold  eagles  be- 
fore him;  'give  me  my  revenge.'  I  obeyed  with  an 
eagerness  which  I  could  not  conceal. 

"Again  I  gained,  and  again  he  doubled  the  stakes.  I 
had  then  eighty  dollars.  I  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  my 
face,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  I  took  up  the  cards,  one 
after  another,  without  looking  at  them.    1  won  again. 

"The  unknown  took  his  purse  from  his  pocket  and 
emptied  it,  with  a  smile,  upon  the  ground. 

"  '  No,  no ! '  I  cried ;  '  keep  your  money  and  let  me  re- 
turn to  my  house.' 

"  '  Bah  !'  he  replied,  'you  are  a  brave  fellow,  and  as 
lucky  as  brave.  Why  should  you  not  be  my  heir?  It  is 
much  better  that  my  gold  should  go  into  your  hands  than 
into  another's.' 

"  I  tried  to  resist  him,  but  I  had  not  the  force  of  mind. 
I  played  at  random ;  I  could  not  even  count  the  points. 

"  'All  that  is  yours,'  he  said,  pushing  the  pile  of  money 
toward  me. 

"  '  No,'  I  cried  a  second  time;  '  no,  I  will  not  take  that 
money  ! '  \ 
"  'And  why  not,  if  you  please? ' 

" '  Because  it  is  not  right;  because  I  do  not  deserve  it.' 

"  '  Really!    Take  it.  .It  is  yours.' 

"  '  No  ! '  I  repeated  firmly,  and  I  arose  to  depart. 

"'  Wait,'  he  said;  'you  are  indeed  a  fine  fellow.  I 
cannot,  in  spite  of  your  obstinacy,  retake  what  I  have 
fairly  lost ;  but  you  can  give  me  a  chance  to  win  it  back. 
I  will  play  against  this  sum  the  horse  that  you  have  sold 
me.' 

'"All  right,'  I  replied. 

"At  that  moment  the  old  man  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  rich 
and  generous  individual,  but  afflicted  with  a  monomania, 
and  I  felt  for  him  a  sentiment  of  pity. 

"  '  You  have  really  extraordinary  luck,'  he  said  to  me; 
I  but  you  deserve  it,  for  you  are  a  fine  fellow.  I  do  not 
see  why  you  should  not  be  my  heir.' 

"A  moment  later,  while  shuffling  the  cards,  he  said: 

"  '  So  you  are  not  married? ' 

"'No.' 

" '  But  you  doubtless  have  some  sweetheart.  How  old 
are  you  ?    Twenty-five,  I  suppose.' 

'"Yes.  But  1  have  no  sweetheart.  This  country  is 
hardly  inhabited,  and  I  do  not  know  a  girl  whom  I  should 
wish  to  marry.' 

"  '  I  hope,  however,  that  you  are  not  too  exacting.' 

"  '  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
ought  to  feel  a  decided  preference  for  the  woman  he 
wishes  to  marry,  and  I  have  never  felt  anything  of  the 
sort.' 

"  '  I  see  that  you  are  not  easy  to  captivate,  but  I  do  not 
blame  you.    However,  there  are  some  women  ' 

"  He  stopped  suddenly  at  these  words. 

"'  There  are  some  women,'  he  continued  in  a  mo- 
ment  

"  'This  time  again  he  did  not  finish  his  sentence. 

"  '  Now,  Rayner,'  he  cried,  good-humoredly, '  play  your 
your  best.  Your  Rainbow  may  still  be  yours.  But  I 
warn  you  my  play  is  not  to  be  despised.  .What  do  you 
do  ?' 

'"I  play  ' 

'"Very  well.  Play.' 

"  I  laid  down  the  ace  of  hearts,  the  same  which  is  there 
upon  the  chimney.' 

"'Decidedly,'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  'you  are  a 
lucky  man  ;  both  the  money  and  the  horse  are  yours.' 

"  '  Thanks! '  said  I  to  him  as  I  arose.  '  But  that  is  not 
what  I  want.  I  do  not  know  why  I  have  played  so  long 
with  you,  except  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  disobliging. 
Now,  that  we  nave  finished,  take  your  money  and  leave 
me  Rainbow ;  or,  if  you  want  the  horse,  leave  me  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  is  a  fair  price  for  him. 
As  for  the  rest,  I  will  not  touch  it.' 

"  '  You  are  a  fine  fellow,'  replied  the  old  man,  'but 
don't  talk  nonsense.  Know  that  among  men  a  gaming 
debt  is  sacred.  He  who  loses  must  pay,  and  he  who 
wins  must  receive.  There  is  your  money,  and  the  horse 
is  yours.  But  I  am  not  through  with  you  yet.  I  like  you, 
and  the  chances  are  I  shall  make  you  my  heir.  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  to  give  me  my  revenge.' 

" '  Certainly  not.' 

"  '  My  purse  is  empty,  but  I  have  a  ring  and  a  diamond 
pin  worth  more  than  all  I  have  lost.  Only,  I  must  con- 
fess to  you,  I  have  not  those  objects  with  me.  I  give  you 
my  word  as  a  gentleman,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  am 
not  deceiving  you.' 

"  I  accepted  his  proposition  willingly. 

"  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  scrap  of  papef ,  upon  whick 


he  wrote :  '  Good  for  a  ring  and  a  diamond  pin  worth 
seven  hundred  dollars.' 

"  I  believed,  as  I  read  these  lines,  that  he  was  mad,  and 
I  was  confirmed  in  this  idea  when  he  added : 

"'That  is  not  all,  my  dear  Rayner.  If  you  win  my 
jewels  you  will  win  at  the  same  time  a  wife.' 

"At  these  words  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"' Do  not  laugh,' he  cried.  '  I  am  perfectly  serious.  I 
was  never  niore  so.    You  want  a  wife,  do  you  not?' 

"  '  Yes,  if  I  could  find  one  who  pleased  me  ' 

"  '  You  are  a  fine  fellow.  You  deserve  a  good  wife,  and 
I  will  give  you  one.' 

"  '  Very  well.    But  will  she  please  me?' 

"  '  I  hope  so.  She  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  in- 
spire love.    She  is  gentle,  sensible,  intelligent,  educated. 
Oh,  nothing  has  been  spared  in  Rachel's  education. 
'  She  is  called  Rachel? ' 

" '  Yes.' 

"  'And  her  family  name? ' 

"  '  You  shall  know  it  if  you  win  my  diamonds.' 

"The  luck  which  I  had  had  still  stuck  to  me.  I  won 
the  diamonds,  and  with  the  diamonds  Rachel. 

"' Marvelous! '  he  said.  'Iam  entirely  satisfied  with 
you ;  all  is  yours.  1  only  beg  you  to  lend  me  your  horse 
that  I  may  go  and  get  your  wife.' 

"  '  This  horse  is  at  your  service,'  I  replied,  '  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  this  money.  I  shall  feel  uneasy  if  I 
take  a  dollar  more  than  the  price  I  asked  for  Rainbow.' 

"Then  1  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the 
pile  of  money  and  left  the  rest. 

"'You  are  my  heir,' he  replied;  'but  as  my  purse  is 
empty  I  will  take  what  I  really  need.' 

"  While  he  bent  over  the  money  I  turned  my  head  away. 
Before  I  made  another  movement  he  had  mounted  the 
horse  and  departed  at  a  gallop.  All  that  he  had  lost  lay 
before  me  except  ten  dollars. 

"  I  gathered  up  what  he  had  left  and  returned  to  my 
house  in  a  state  of  extreme  perplexity. 

"  On  re-entering  our  dwelling  I  told  my  father  that  I  had 
sold  Raindow,  and  gave  him  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  I  did  not  dare  to  relate  to  him  the  details  of  my 
adventure.  I  concealed  the  balance  of  my  money,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  it  to  the  stranger  if  I  ever  saw 
him  again. 

"  For  the  rest  of  the  week  I  was  very  busily  occupied, 
and  had  almost  forgotten  the  old  man,  when  one  morn- 
ing I  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet.  1  looked  up  and 
saw  the  stranger  approaching.  He  was  mounted  upon 
Rainbow,  and  behind  him  came  a  woman  seated  upon  a 
beautiful  horse. 

'"Ah!  my  boy  '  cried  the  old  man,  'I  bring  you  my 
ward,  of  whom  I  spoke.' 

"The  girl  raised  her  vail,  and  I  beheld  one  of  the 
loveliest  faces  I  had  ever  gazed  upon. 

" '  Mr.  Rayner,'  said  the  old  man,  addressing  my 
father,  '  may  I  hope  that  you  will  give  my  ward  a  room 
for  the  night?  My  name  is  Eckhardt ;  my  ward,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  is  called 
Rachel  Herder.' 

"  '  We  have  only  a  poor  home,'  replied  my  father,  '  but 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  at  your  service.' 

"After  dinner  Eckhardt  took  me  to  walk  with  him, 
leaving  his  ward  with  my  father. 

"'Well,'  he  said,  'what  do  you  think  of  the  wife  I 
have  destined  for  you? ' 

'"She  is  very  beautiful,  but  there  are  other  qualities 
which  I  desire  to  find  in  the  woman  I  h  arry.' 

"  '  How  long  a  time  do  you  wish  to  decide? ' 

"  '  I  do  not  know.' 

" '  Eight  days?  ten  days?  Well,  I  will  give  you  ten 
days.' 

"  '  But  are  you  speaking  seriously?' 

"  '  Seriously!  Do  you  doubt  it?  However,  your  ques- 
tion is  only  natural.  Listen  to  me.  This  young  girl  was 
confided  to  me  by  a  dear  friend.  I  desire  to  find  for  this 
child  a  protector — a  brave  man  in  whom  I  cart  trust.  I 
believe  you  to  be  such  a  man.  I  judge  and  act  promptly ; 
you  please  me,  and  I  have  chosen  you  for  Rachel's  hus- 
bancf.  She  knows  nothing  of  my  projects;  she  shall  re- 
main with  you  a  week,  and  I  am  conv  inced  that  in  that 
time  you  will  be  perfectly  contented  with  each  other." 

"At  the  end  of  a  week  I  was  dead  in  love  with  Rachel, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  she  reciprocated  my 
love. 

" '  Rayner,'  said  the  old  man  to  me,  '  you  are  an  hon- 
est fellow.  Suppose  you  go  and  fetch  a  priest.  What  do 
you  say?  Your  father  told  me  there  was  one  not  far  from 
here.  You  can  bring  him  before  night,  and  can  be  mar- 
ried this  evening.    I  shall  have  to  leave  you  to-morrow.' 

"  I  could  not  object  to  such  a  proposition.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  my  horse  was  harnessed,  and  that 
same  evening  I  became  Rachel's  husband. 

"The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  his  breakfast  was  over, 
Eckhardt  arose,  put  on  his  overcoat,  and  said  to  Rachel : 

"  '  My  child,  I  must  leave  you.  I  do  not  know  when  I 
shall  see  you  again.  I  have  fulfilled  the  promise  I  made 
your  father.  You  are  the  wife  of  an  honest  man,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  an  excellent  wife.  Kiss  me,  my 
child;  kiss  me.    It  is  perhaps  for  the  last  time.' 

'"No,  no!'  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice;  'do  not 
speak  so ! ' 

"And,  in  the  excess  of  her  emotion,  she  fainted.  Eck- 
hardt raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  the  bed; 
then  he  said  to  me : 

"  '  It  is  nothing  serious;  she  will  soon  recover.  I  am 
going  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  escape.  As  soon  as  she 
recovers  consciousness  come  and  join  me.  You  will  find 
me  at  the  place  where  we  played. 

"  In  a  few  moments  I  went  to  join  him,  as  he  had  re- 
quested. I  expected  to  find  him  prepared  for  a  long 
journey,  but  to  my  astonishment  there  was  neither  horse 
nor  valise. 

"  '  Where  is  your  horse? '  I  asked. 

"  '  I  have  none.    You  know  I  lost  Rainbow.' 

"  'And  do  you  think,'  I  cried—'  can  you  for  a  moment 
suppose  ' 

"  '  Silence,  Rayner!  You  are  a  c;ood  biy ;  Rainbow  is 
yours,  whether  by  your  luck  at  play  or  my  generosity,  it 
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matters  not.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  was  going  to  make  you 
my  heir? ' 

"  '  But,'  I  continued, '  let  me  hope  that  you  do  not  still 
think  of  leaving  us.' 

"  '  I  am  decided.   I  must.' 

"  'And  how  are  you  going  to  travel?    By  water? ' 

"  '  Perhaps,'  he  replied,  with  a  strange  smile. 

"  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  added : 

" '  There  is  more  than  one  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
world,  and  that  is  the  journey  I  propose  to  make.  Life 
is  an  uncertain  thing.  Little  as  it  is  worth,  most  men 
wish  to  prolong  it  indefinitely.  I,  on  the  contrary,  have 
had  enough  of  it,  and  I  renounce  it.  All  my  arrange- 
ments are  made,  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  you  will  be  my 
heir:' 

"'In  the  name  of  heaven,'  I  cried,  'do  not  speak 
thus.' 

" '  Rayner,'  he  replied,  tranquilly,  '  you  are  a  good 
fellow.  Do  not  interrupt  me.  I  have  but  a  short  time 
to  talk  to  you.  Presently,  you  can  speak  as  much  as  you 
please;  I  shall  not  interrupt  you.    Do  you  understand? ' 

"  '  I  understand  that  you  mean  to  take  your  life.' 

'"That  is  true.  But  you  say  it  as  mournfully  as  if  I 
were  going  to  take  yours.' 

"'I  am  profoundly  afflicted  by  your  despair.  May  I 
ask  the  cause  ? ' 

"  '  It  would  be  a  long  story.  I  will  dispense  with  relating 
it  to  you.  Suffice  it  to  know  that  I  am  weary  of  existence. 
Every  moment  it  is  prolonged  humiliates  and  degrades 
me.  I  have  possessed  three  princely  fortunes,  but  now  I 
have  not  a  cent.  I  was  known  as  a  brilliant  and  talented 
man,  but  I  had  not  the  force  of  character  to  avoid  bad 
company.  Oh,  if  I  were  the  only  victim  of  my  errors! 
But  that  poor  child,  that  gentle  Rachel,  who  was  confided 
to  me  by  her  dying  father — she  has  been  a  victim  also. 
I  have  dissipated  her  money  as  well  as  my  own.  Now 
that  she  is  your  wife,  I  feel  no  uneasiness  on  her  account. 
I  believe  I  have  found  an  honest  husband  for  her  in  you. 
Now  my  work  is  ended.  One  word  more  :  You  see  these 
cards  with  which  we  played?  They  are  the  instruments 
of  my  destruction.  Take  them,  Rayner;  keep  them  be- 
fore your  eyes;  show  them  to  your  children  as  a  warning. 
Let  them  learn  from  my  fate  to  shun  gambling — to  flee 
from  it  as  a  mortal  danger.    Now  farewell ;  leave  me.' 

"As  he  spoke  he  walked  toward  the  river.  I  followed 
him,  and  supplicated  him  to  renounce  his  fatal  resolution. 
When  we  reached  the  bank  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  in 
a  commanding  tone : 

"  '  Go  and  rejoin  your  wife.' 

"'  No  ! '  I  cried. 

'"Ah!   We  will  see.' 

"And  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  cocked  it,  and 
pointed  it  at  me. 

"I  drew  back  mechanically. 

"'Rayner,'  he  said,  'you  are  a  good  fellow,  but  you 
shall  not  prevent  my  taking  my  last  journey.' 

"  He  threw  the  pistol,  which  was  not  loaded,  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  leaped  into  the  river.  I  sprang  after 
nim,  and  tried  to  save  him,  but  he  was  borne  away  by  the 
rapid  current,  and  I  could  not  reach  him. 

"  That  is  the  history  of  the  cards  nailed  upon  our  chim- 
ney. Rachel  cannot  see  them  without  a  bitter  pang. 
She  thought,  however,  that  it  was  best  to  leave  them  there 
as  a  warning  to  our  son.  I  have  tried  to  make  her  happy, 
my  dear  Rachel,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  succeeded." 

Thus  ended  Rayner's  story. — Boston  Globe. 


At  Pompeii  a  gaming  table  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
dice,  and  a  ladies'  toilet  table  with  a  mirror  and  a  rouge 
pot.  Small  boys  scribbled  on  the  walls  and  played  with 
balls  and  knucklebones,  and  whipping-tops  and  marbles, 
in  the  streets  of  old  Pompeii,  as  they  do  in  modern  Paris, 
Naples,  London  or  Berlin.  The  printing-press  had  not 
then  been  invented,  it  is  true,  and  newspapers  were  want- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  advertisement.  But  electors  were 
appealed  to  very  much  as  they  are  now,  as  is  proved  by 
many  mural  inscriptions  in  the  place.  By  these  they 
were  adjured  to  "  Vote  for  Blobbius,  the  True  Friend  of 
the  People,"  or  to  go  and  hear  Bugginsius,  the  famous 
platform  orator,  who  was  noted  for  his  pluck  in  pitching 
into  the  patricians,  as  speakers  may  be  now-a-days  who 
abuse  the  House  of  Lords.  Excepting  books  and  news- 
papers, whose  presence  some  may  fancy  a  not  wholly  un- 
mixed blessing,  there  are  traces  at  Pompeii  of  all  sorts  of 
London-shop  things,  and  ways  and  means  of  living. 
There  even  are  the  pass-checks  which  were  current  at  the 
theater,  where  the  people  were  assembled  at  the  time  of 
the  eruption,  and  the  figs  and  other  fruit  which  were  pre- 
pared for  their  refreshment  upon  that  fatal  afternoon. 
One  other  exception,  however,  must  be  made.  Among 
the  myriad  of  articles  preserved  in  the  museum  I  vainly 
strained  my  eyes  to  see  a  classic  corkscrew.  But  a  mo- 
ment's thought  explained  the  absence  of  this  interesting 
instrument.  There  were  no  corks  used  when  Horace, 
that  delightful  diner-out,  begged  his  host  to  let  him  taste 
that  famous  four-year-old  Falernian,  the  savor  of  which 
still  sweetly  lingered  in  his  memory,  while,  to  keep  the 
wintry  cold  out,  a  few  more  logs  were  heaped  upon  the 
hospitable  hearth. — All  the  Year  Round. 


Young  Artist  (displaying  a  portrait).  Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  it,  old  man? 

Friend  of  Artist.  Beautiful !  beautiful !  Who  does  it 
represent?  some  friend  of  yours? 

Young  Artist.  Yes,  it's  Jones;  I  thought  you  knew 
him. 

Friend  of  Artist.  Know  Jones!  Of  course  I  do.  I've 
known  Jones  intimately  for  over  thirty  years. 


Husband.  Hulda,  dear,  as  I  was  passing  through  our 
garden  I  saw  some  asparagus  ready  for  cooking;  per- 
haps you  would  like  to  go  and  gather  the  first  fruit  of  the 
season  yourself? 

Young  wife  ( anxious  to  coticeal  her  ignorance  in  the 
vegetable  department).  I  tell  you  what,  Adolphus,  we 
will  go  together;  you  shall  pluck  it  and  I  will  hold  the 
ladder. 


THE  DISAPPOINTED  l.OVKR. 


I  will  co  back  lo  the  great  sweet  mother — 

Mother  and  lover  of  men — the  sea. 
I  will  go  down  to  her,  and  none  other — 

Close  with  her,  kiss  her,  and  mix  her  with  me; 
Cling  to  her,  strive  with  her,  hold  her  fast. 
O  fair  white  mother,  in  days  long  past 
Born  without  sister,  born  without  brother. 

Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  is  free. 

0  fair  green-girdled  mother  of  mine! 

Sea,  that  art  clothed  with  the  sun  and  rain, 
Thy  sweet,  hard  kisses  are  strong  like  wine; 

Thy  large  embraces  are  keen  like  pain. 
Save  me  and  hide  me  with  all  thy  waves; 
Find  me  ore  grave  of  thy  thousand  graves — 
Those  pure,  cold  populous  graves  of  thine, 

Wrought  without  hand,  in  a  world  without  stain. 

1  shall  sleep,  and  move  with  the  moving  ships; 
Change  as  the  winds  change;  veer  in  the  tide; 

My  lips  will  feast  on  the  foam  of  thy  lips; 

I  shall  rise  with  thy  rising,  with  thee  subside; 
Sleep,  and  not  know  if  she  lie,  if  she  were; 
Filled  full  with  life  to  the  eyes  and  hair, 
As  a  rose  is  fulfilled  to  the  rose-leaf  tips 

With  splendid  summer  and  perfume  and  pride. 

This  woven  raiment  of  nights  and  days, 

Were  it  once  cast  off  and  unwound  from  me, 
Naked  and  glad  would  I  walk  in  thy  ways, 

Alive  and  aware  of  thy  waves  and  thee; 
Clear  of  the  whole  world,  hidden  at  home, 
Clothed  with  the  green,  and  crowned  with  the  foam, 
A  pulse  of  the  life  of  thy  straits  and  bays, 
A  vein  in  the  heart  of  the  streams  of  the  sea. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


STUDYING  FOR  THE  STAGE. 


"Nothing  could  be  more  interesting,"  said  one  of  the 
managers  of  a  New  York  school  of  acting  to  a  Sun  reporter, 
"  than  to  sit  here  as  I  do  all  day  and  see  the  people  who 
want  to  go  upon  the  stage^  Hundreds  of  young  women 
all  over  the  country  long  to  become  actresses.  Some 
pretty  girl  on  the  east  side,  after  rolling  cigarettes  or 
measuring  off  ribbon  all  day,  goes  to  the  theater  in  the 
evening,  and  her  head  is  turned  by  the  lights,  the  finery, 
and  the  excitement.  The  applause  that  greets  the  prima 
donna  makes  her  position  seem  the  proudest  in  the  world, 
and  the  shop  girl  up  in  the  gallery  looks  and  longs  and 
says  to  herself:  'She  wouldn't  look  a  bit  better  than  I  do 
without  her  makeup  and  her  fine  things;  why  shouldn't  I 
be  like  that,  instead  of  working  hard  all  my  life  to  make 
just  enough  to  live ! '  Then  the  pretty  girl's  eyes  flash,  as 
she  leans  back  and  pictures  to  herself  her  future  triumphs. 
She  shows  scarcely  any  excitement  when  her  young  man 
mentions  ice  cream  on  the  way  home,  and  she  goes  to 
bed  and  dreams  all  night  of  silks  and  bouquets,  and 
clapping,  and  stamping  of  feet.  She  doesn't  see  the  ac- 
tress whom  she  envies  going  home  late  every  night, 
rehearsing  every  day,  and  worried  and  perplexed  as  she 
has  never  dreamt  of  being.  Some  of  these  girls  conquer 
their  infatuation  and  goon  with  their  old  lite  contentedly. 
Others  plunge  into  a  theatrical  career  without  forethought, 
and  while  an  infinitely  small  number  furnish  the  Rachels 
and  the  Bernhardts  to  the  profession,  the  majority  fail 
miserably  and  get  more  and  more  discouraged,  until  they 
look  back  with  regret  upon  their  old  life. 

"  But  pretty  shop  girls  are  not  the  only  novices  we  have 
to  deal  with,  by  a  great  deal.  Although  the  majority  of 
those  who  select  the  stage  for  a  career  are  poor,  yet  that 
rule  doesn't  always  hold  good,  and  many  a  daughter  of 
wealthy  parents  drives  down  in  her  father's  carriage,  and 
comes  in  here  to  see  what  she  could  do,  and  how  soon 
we  think  she  would  be  at  the  head  of  her  profession.  lew 
of  this  class  of  aspirants  are  apt  to  get  along  well;  they 
take  the  rosiest  kind  of  a  rosy  view  of  the  life  before  them, 
ajid  when  they  see  anything  that  jsn't  rosy  they  get  dis- 
couraged very  quickly.  If  they  are  full  of  ambition  and 
have  lots  of  pluck  they  may. get  along,  but  when  a  young 
girl  has  failed  a  dozen  times,  and  has  seen  others  climbing 
far  above  her,  and  herself  not  as  far  advanced  in  a  year 
as  she  expected  to  be  in  a  month,  she  is  apt  to  go  back  to 
her  comfortable  home,  if  it  is  still  open  to  her.  A  rich 
man's  daughter  becoming  an  actress  with  her  father's  con- 
sent is  almost  an  unknown  occurrence  in  this  or  any  other 
country." 

"  Which  turn  out  the  best  among  actresses,  the  pretty 
or  the  plain  ones? " 

"  Well,  that's  a  funny  thing,  too.  Of  course,  almost  all 
the  girls  who  go  on  the  stage  are  pretty.  They  imagine 
that  beauty  is  the  first  requisite  of  a  first-class  actress,  and 
pretty  girls  are  more  apt  than  others  to  become  stage- 
struck.  Still,  there  are  just  enough  of  the  other  kind  to 
make  up  the  larger  number  of  the  great  celebrities.  If 
you  look  at  the  very  great  actresses  (take,  for  example, 
the  two  whom  I  mentioned  before,  Rachel  and  Bernhardt) 
you  will  find  that  they  are  not  the  beautiful  women  of  the 
profession.  I  don't  know  why,  unless  it  is  because  the 
great  amount  of  character  necessary  to  make  a  genius  is 
incompatible  with  beauty. 

"  There  is  one  great  advantage  which  the  plain  woman 
has  over  the  beauty.  A  woman  always  knows  when  she 
is  handsome;  that  is  always  safe  to  bet  on.  She  knows 
that  she  is  good  looking,  and  she  depends  too  much  on 
that.  If  she  has  to  render  a  part  demanding  great  pas- 
sion, she  is  apt  to  tone  it  down  a  little,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  effect  of  some  dimple  or  curve,  which  she  considers 
sufficient  in  itself  to  carry  the  house.  She  may  be  mod- 
erately successful,  and  her  picture  may  be  for  sale  every- 
where, but  she  isn't  likely  to  set  the  newspapers  talking, 
and  doesn't  stand  much  chance  of  being  presented  to 
royalty. 

"The  plain  or  ugly  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  that 
she  is  handicapped  in  the  race,  and  works  hard  to  make- 
up for  it.  She  sees  at  first  her  hardest  work  pass  unno- 
ticed, and  mere  beauty  of  face  and  figure  applauded  more 
than  all  her  hard  work.  Then,  if  she  has  the  true  stuff  in 
her,  she  works  all  the  harder,  and  whatever  she  has  in  her 
is  bound  to  come  out.    W  ith  successful  actresses,  big 


mouths,  thinness,  and  other  physical  disadvantages  pass 
unnoticed.  But  now  come  and  have  a  look  at  the  classes, 
and  see  how  the  actors  of  the  future  are  being  turned 
out." 

In  one  room  were  a  dozen  young  men  under  the  tuition 
of  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  perfectly  smooth  face. 

"Attention,  gentlemen,"  the  instructor  said.  "  I'll  now 
show  you  how  to  come  into  a  room  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  upon  your  features."  He  went  out,  and  walked 
leisurely  in.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  raised  his  hands  with 
the  fingers  pointing  upward,  and  said: 

"  Ha !  " 

A  careless  observer  would  have  thought  from  his  air 
that  he  had  seen  a  cow  walking  up  the  side  of  a  house. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "go  out  and  do  as  I  did." 

The  young  men  went  out  one  after  the  other,  and  their 
expressions  varied  all  the  way  from  horror  to  meek  re- 
monstance. 

"Go  back,"  the  instructor  said,  "and  try  to  imagine 
that  some  one  has  paid  you  a  dollar  borrowed  a  month 

ago." 

They  tried  again,  and  succeeded  better.  No  one 
laughed,  because  it  is  against  the  rules.  Bad  and  good 
marks  are  given,  and  pupils  are  expelled  after  the  fourth 
offence. 

In  another  room  there  were  a  number  of  young  women, 
and  they  were  very  much  absorbed.  On  one  side  a  gentle- 
man was  teaching  them  to  "  make  up."  There  were  some 
young  men  among  the  crowd,  but  they  didn't  seem  so 
much  interested.  The  instructor  had  a  model  in  front  of 
him  which  he  painted  and  blacked  and  rouged  to  an  un- 
limited extent.  Then  he  operated  on  himself.  With  a 
few  touches  of  the  pencil  on  his  forehead  he  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  frightened  to  death ;  a  few  more  strokes 
made  him  look  very  old,  and  then  he  made  himself 
younger  than  he  really  was.  He  explained  to  blondes 
and  brunettes  what  each  should  do  to  enhance  her  beauty, 
and  when  the  girls  understood  how  to  put  the  paint  on, 
he  showed  them  the  best  way  to  get  it  off  and  how  to 
avoid  ruining  their  complexions.  All  the  young  ladies, 
the  professor  said,  took  naturally  to  his  course  of  in- 
structions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  a  lady  was  instructing 
the  girls,  and  showing  them  how  to  stand,  and  walk,  and 
hold  themselves  gracefully.  It  surprised  all  of  the  girls 
to  find  how  incapable  they  were  of  standing  on  one  leg. 
and  keeping  the  other  in  a  graceful  Hazel-Kirke-like  po- 
sition. As  to  throwing  themselves  into  a  lover's  arms, 
not  one  had  the  remotest  idea  how  it  should  be  done, 
and  that  surprised  them,  too.  They  weren't  nearly  as  limp 
as  they  were  expected  to  be,  and  they  couldn't  hang  over 
his  shoulder  in  the  proper  willowy  way. 

Then  they  had  to  bend  their  backs  clear  over,  and  say, 
"  Back,  villain  !  "  They  kneeled  at  their  old  father's  feet 
to  be  patted  on  the  head,  and  did  their  best  to  shudder 
and  appear  convinced  that  all  was  lost.  Then  they  had 
a  rest  for  a  little  while,  and  the  teacher  told  something 
about  the  pupils. 

"They're  nearly  all  good,"  she  said,  "and  some  of 
them  are  very  good.  But  you  can't  judge  of  the  average 
amateur  from  that.  Those  in  the  school  are  the  best  of  a 
great  many  who  apply  for  admission.  We  examine  them 
at  first,  and  if  w'e  find  that  they  are  hopelessly  awkward, 
or  not  smart  enough,  or  in  any  other  way  unfit  for  the 
profession,  we  will  tell  them  so  as  kindly  as  we  can,  and 
generally  persuade  them  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  on 
the  .stage.  Nearly  all  who  apply,  however,  are  well  edu- 
cated, and  that  is  a  great  help.  Sometimes  the  least  little 
thing  unfits  them  ;  we  find  that  they  cannot  lift  their  arms 
above  their  head,  or  that  their  organ  of  speech  is  imper- 
fect. There  was  one  sad  instance  of  the  kind.  A  young 
girl,  very  enthusiastic,  came  here  and  went  to  work.  She 
studied  hard,  and  showed  talent.  Suddenly  something 
happened  to  her  throat.  She  was  unable  to  pronounce 
one  of  the  consonants,  and  had  to  give  up  her  career." 

"  What  class  of  young  men  go  upon  the  stage?" 

"Well,  all  kinds.  Plenty  of  newspaper  men,  among 
others.  Then  some  young  men  have  been  brought  up  to 
be  actors,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  to  it  since  they 
were  boys.  Others  go  into  it  because  they  think  they  are 
handsome,  and  have  shapes  to  which  they  think  justice 
will  never  be  done  until  they  come  out  in  tights.  They 
always  choose  pretty  names  for  themselves,  like  Algernon 
or  Ricardo,  and  you  can  see  crowds  of  them  out  of  work 
on  Union  square. 

"  The  girls  are  very  particular  about  the  names  they 
select,  also.  Most  of  them  like  some  extremely  distin- 
guished name;  but  the  smart  ones  are  those  who  take 
some  simple  name,  like  I.otta,  that  folks  like  and  can  re- 
member. Attention,  ladies!  I  will  show  you  how  to 
faint."  • 


The  funniest  thing's  a  frog,  but  the  next  funniest  is  a 
woman  trying  to  cross  the  street  in  a  rain.  There  are 
certain  things  to  be  done.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
bottom  of  her  clothes  dry ;  also  her  feet.  She  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  curbstone,  and  gathers  a  handful  on  each 
side.  She  gets  hold  of  the  waterproof  only,  and  lets  fall 
and  raises  again,  gathering  in  the  dress  and  skirt.  The 
dress  is  too  high,  and  shows  the  skirt.  Lets  fall,  and 
shakes  and  tries  again.  This  time  the  skirt  is  all  right, 
but  the  dress  drags;  tries  again:  all  three  are  too  high, 
and  the  instep  of  one  foot  shows.  She  gets  discouraged, 
grasps  firmly  on  each  side,  and  starts  across  the  street, 
on  her  heels,  with  one  side  of  the  dress  and  the  watcr- 
prqOi  trailing  in  the  mud,  and  about  a  yard  of  the  skirt 
visible  on  the  other  side. — Providence  Journal. 


Notes  from  the  diary  of  Mile.  Irmo  van  Breserlo:  First 
day — On  the  high  seas;  stormy  weather,  disagreeable 
company.  Second  day — Captain  very  amiable ;  made  a 
declaration  of  love,  and  offered  me  his  heart  and  hand; 
rejected.  Third  day — Captain  returns  to  the  charge, 
threatens  to  kill  me,  commit  suicide,  and  blow  up  the 
whole  vessel,  with  three  hundred  persons;  rejected. 
Fourth  day — Saved  the  lives  of  three  hundred  persons. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


New  York,  November  12,  18S4. 
Thank  goodness,  the  election  is  over!  Our  men  are 
once  more  in  their  right  minds.  I  wonder  why  they 
think  it  necessary  to  success  to  dance  around  like  a  set 
of  howling  dervishes;  sometimes  with  torches  and  a  ridic- 
ulous tin  armor  or  a  small  cape,  like  a  good  little  boy  just 
starting  off  for  school  on  a  cool  morning.  Now,  in  the 
midst  of  my  wondering  it  occurs  to  me  to  wonder  if 
women  would  make  such  geese  of  themselves  it  they  had 
a  vote.  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  they  would,  for  there 
is  something  about  politics  which  transforms  the  best 
and  wisest  of  men,  whom  we  are  expected  to  look  up  to 
and  defer  to,  into  quite  other  beings;  and  so  I  suppose 
this  remarkable  influence,  whatever  it  is,  would  extend 
itself  to  women  as  well. 

Well,  we  have  been  so  completely  saturated  with  poli- 
tics that  I  rejoice  at  being  allowed  another  kind  of  diet, 
for  we  have  eaten,  drank  and  slept  nothing  else  for  at 
least  a  month  past.  There  was  one  candidate,  anyhow, 
who  slept  soundly  the  night  before  election,  and  who  had 
not  spent  any  money  for  campaign  expenses,  either.  In- 
stead of  being  out  of  pocket,  she  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  ahead — the  proceeds  of  her  lectures. 
That  was  our  Belva.  Now,  doesn't  that  speak  well 
for  her  executive  ability?  And  I'm  sure  she  might  have 
had  a  torchlight  procession  if  she  had  wanted  it,  and  not 
have  walked,  either;  for  hasn't  she  a  tricycle?  But 
no;  like  a  sensible  woman,  she  stayed  in  the  house  at 
night  and  did  the  week's  darning,  and  so  never  got 
damp  and  took  cold,  as  most  of  these  male  creatures  did, 
who  then  took  something  to  counteract  the  cold,  till  they 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 
And  they  got  their  candidates  as  badly  mixed  as  they 
were  themselves. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  thieving  that  is  done  in 
our  large  and  crowded  stores  by  both  sexes,  of  all  classes 
and  nearly  all  ages.  I  saw  a  little  girl  with  a  face  like  an 
angel  adroitly  transfer  a  roll  of  ribbon  from  the  counter 
to  her  pocket,  with  a  dexterity  that  proved  plainly  that  it 
was  not  a  first  attempt.  The  leading  merchants  have 
tried  various  devices  to  stop  it,  but  as  fast  as  they  originate 
one  scheme  the  light-fingered  tribe  get  up  another.  The 
private  detectives  have  several  times  arrested  innocent 
ladies,  which  has  caused  great  trouble.  One  merchant 
has  adopted  a  new  plan.  He  has  a  notice  posted  on  the 
door,  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  coming  into  the  store  with 
bundles  in  their  hands  must  leave  them  with  the  door- 
keeper and  receive  a  check  for  them;  otherwise,  on  their 
departure  the  doorkeeper  must  examine  the  contents  of 
the  bundles,  to  see  that  they  contain  nothing  pilfered  from 
the  store.  There  is  no  exception  whatever  to  the  rule. 
This  heads  off  the  dishonest  salesman  (and  every  store  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  some  of  his  kind),  who  would  arrange 
with  a  confederate  to  enter  the  store  with  a  large  bundle. 
The  salesman  would  then  take  him  around  to  show  him 
goods,  and  in  the  meanwhile  would  secrete  a  number  of 
valuable  articles  in  his  package.  After  this,  of  course, 
the  confederate  would  walk  out  with  the  stolen  goods 
under  his  arm,  and  no  one  be  any  the  wiser.  So  they 
compel  the  doorkeeper  to  make  no  exception.  A  known 
member  of  the  firm,  if  he  carries  a  parcel  on  his  way 
out,  must  stop  and  have  the  contents  examined. 

The  opera  war  between  the  stockholders  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is 
likely  to  rage  as  furiously  this  winter  as  it  did  last.  The 
Cuttings,  Lorillards,  Belmonts  and  others  of  the  Academy- 
would  not  enter  the  new  house,  and  the  feeling  between 
the  stockholders  of  the  two  houses  is  intensely  bitter. 
The  trouble  began  with  Mr.  August  Belmont,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  any  new  proscenium  boxes  to  be  built,  as 
that  would  give  Mr.  Vanderbilt  one.  When  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt  heard  of  the  refusal,  and  the  means  employed  to 
make  it  more  cutting,  he  rose  in  just  wrath  and  said, 
*'  Very  well ;  there  shall  be  a  new  opera  house  in  New 
York,  and  it  will  be  started  within  sixty  days."  And  so 
there  was.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  new  house.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  could  settle  a  vexed  question  in  that 
way.  It  is  conceded  upon  all  sides  that  the  directors  of 
the  Academy  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  rearranging 
the  house,  and  putting  in  more  proscenium  boxes  for  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  them.  It  has  brought 
them  into  trouble,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  one 
or  both  houses  will  have  to  go.  This  season  will  be  apt  to 
decide  the  question.  One  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Metropolitan,  thinking  it  would  probably  be  years  before 
they  received  a  dividend,  if  they  ever  did,  and  after  he 
had  paid  several  assessments,  sold  his  box  for  more  than 
it  cost  him,  assessments  and  all. 

The  Patriarchs'  balls  this  year  will  take  place  Decem- 
ber 23d,  January  19th,  and  February  16th.  It  is  not  yet 
decided  where  the  assemblies  will  take  place,  some  of  the 
subscribers  wanting  to  go  elsewhere  than  Delmonico's. 
These  balls  are  great  society  events  each  winter,  and  oh, 
the  heart-burnings  they  cause !  They  are  considered  very 
select,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  scheming  done  to  secure 
tickets. 

I  see  a  man  has  invented  a  new  business.  His  sign 
reads,  "  Red  noses  blanched  and  rum-blossoms  cured." 
What  a  perfect  harvest  he  ought  to  reap  just  now!  His 
charges  are  from  five  dollars  to  twenty  a  nose,  according 
to  the  amount  of  work  required  He  guarantees  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  he  fail. 

It  is  told  of  a  young  lady  who  spends  the  greater  part 


of  each  summer  on  a  farm,  "  far  from  the  maddening 
crowd,"  that  at  her  recent  wedding  she  invited  every  one 
of  her  unfashionable  country  friends,  who  presented  their 
compliments  to  the  bride  in  the  shape  of  great  baskets  of 
eggs,  rolls  of  golden  butter  and  other  fresh  country  fare. 
There  are  a  good  many  weddings  where  just  such  presents 
would  not  only  be  appropriate  but  highly  acceptable. 

A  little  time  ago  a  girl's  musical  education  was  con- 
fined to  the  piano ;  but  now  scores  of  girls  play  the  violin 
and  many  other  instruments,  although  the  violin  seems  to 
be  the  favorite.  At  a  small  musicale  recently  I  counted 
five  girls,  yet  in  their  teens,  who  were  already  becoming 
noted  violinists.  One  of  them  has  just  gone  to  Germany 
to  study.  There  were  several  married  ladies  there  who 
played  both  piano  and  violin,  and  one  who  played  the 
cornet.  Banjo  playing  is  as  fashionable  as  ever.  A  fam- 
ily can  now  be  like  the  Morgans,  noted  in  song,  of  whom 
the  son  Johnny  played  the  organ,  the  rest  coming  in  with 
the  drum,  the  tambourine  and  trombone. 

Our  bachelors  are  happy.  A  laundry  has  been  started 
where  all  the  clothes  are  kept  in  perfect  repair.  No  more 
missing  buttons  or  undarned  stockings.  It  was  a  Yankee 
idea,  and  was  put  into  operation  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  Chinamen,  who  seemed  to  have  monopolized  the 
business.  They  charge  nothing  extra  for  the  mending, 
.ind  the  business  is  a  success. 

And  now  a  cooperative  house-cleaning  company  comes 
to  the  front,  and  promises  wonders.  The  plan  is  to  clean 
and  put  a  house,  from  garret  to  cellar,  in  spick-and-span 
order  by  contract.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  step  out  for 
the  day  and  return  to  find  the  much  dreaded  spring  clean- 
ing over  and  the  house  in  order,  without  any  trouble  on 
the  part  of  the  mistress.  This  is  a  wonderful  age,  and  it 
teems  with  surprises. 

About  Christmas  we  are  to  have  a  "  porcelain  show," 
for  the  benefit  of  a  fashionable  charity — for  there  are 
fashions  in  charities  as  well  as  in  other  things.  This  dis- 
play is  expected  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  held 
here.  All  the  families  possessing  porcelain  art  treasures 
are  requested  to  send  them.  You  may  be  sure  Murray 
Hill  will  be  well  represented.  » 

As  we  can  have  no  Burke  s  Peerage  in  this  country,  we 
will  have  the  next  best  thing.  The  genealogical  record  of 
some  of  our  first  families  will  soon  be  published  under  the 
title  of  Who  is  Who.  Without  going  back  very  far,  some 
of  our  fashionables  will  wince,  unless  they  possess  good 
sound  sense  enough  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their  origin, 
however  humble. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  feeling  against  theater 
parties.  They  usually  come  late,  disturbing  the  audience 
by  their  fluttering  in  taking  their  seats.  That  is  bad 
enough,  but  worse  re  mains  behind ;  for  no  sooner  are  they 
seated  than  they  keep  up  an  incessant  chattering  that 
prevents  every  one  in  their  vicinity  from  hearing  and  en- 
|oying  the  play.  They  seem  to  care  more  for  surveying 
the  audience  and  making  comments  upon  their  acquaint- 
ances than  anything  else,  and  it  never  seems  to  occur  to 
them  that  others  might  come  there  for  a  different  purpose. 
Many  people  refuse  to  take  seats  near  a  theater  party. 

Helasco  has  finished  his  new-  society  drama,  and  only 
lingers  lovingly  over  it  to  give  it  some  finishing  touches. 

The  opera  cloaks  this  year  are  superb.  More  and 
more  dazzling  they  grow.  Embroidery  of  gold  and  silver 
thread,  and  even  gold  brocade,  is  worn.  I  noticed  a 
cream  color  brocaded  in  gold  morning  glories,  lined  with 
plain  cream-satin  and  trimmed  with  a  broad  band  of 
feathers,  shaded  from  the  pale  cream  of  the  edges  to  a 
brownish  gold  in  the  center.  The  tassels  were  of  cream 
silk  and  gold  thread.  This  wrap  was  shaped  very  much 
like  a  Russian  circular.  A  cloak  from  Worth  was  made 
of  ivory-white  sicilienne.  It  was  cut  like  a  long  pelisse 
and  laid  in  narrow  pleats  down  the  center  of  the  back, 
lined  with  pink  satin  and|bordered  with  white  marabout 
feather  trimming.  Another  more  showy  one  was  of 
mauve  satin  shot  with  gold,  lined  with  gold  satin  and 
trimmed  with  gold  lace  and  satin  ribbon.  A  third,  from 
the  same  establishment,  was  of  pale  blue  and  silver  bro- 
cade, lined  with  cream-white  satin  and  trimmed  on  the 
edge  with  a  rich  passementerie  fringe  of  pearls  and 
crystals,  intermixed  with  cascades  of  cream-white  lace. 
Pale-tinted  brocaded  velvets  are  also  much  used  in  the 
formation  of  costly  evening  wraps.  Yellow  and  white  is 
one  of  the  combinations  for  evening  dresses  which  is  now 
the  rage.  One  exquisite  costume  had  a  tightly  fitting 
trained  pnncesse  dress  of  pale  yellow  plush  ;  over  this  was 
worn  an  overdress  of  white  lace,  caught  up  with  bunches 
of  yellow  chrysanthemums.  Very  handsome  dresses  for 
evening  wear  are  made  with  the  skirt  of  corded  silk,  and  a 
cuirasse  waist  of  velvet  of  a  darker  shade,  to  match.  This 
waist  must  fit  as  closely  as  a  jersey,  and  the  sleeves  may 
be  short  or  elbow  length.  A  lovely  dress  for  a  young  girl 
is  made  of  pale  peach-blossom  brocade,  and  figured  with 
blue  forget-me-nots  in  raised  velvet.  The  brocade  forms  a 
tunic,  and  the  plain  gored  skirt  and  close  bodice  are  of 
pale  blue  velvet. 

Small  wreaths  of  flowers  are  much  worn  in  the  hair,  or 
one  large  blossom  placed  at  the  left  side,  behind  the  ear. 
There  is  an  effort  to  revive  the  Greek  fillet,  but  there  are 
so  few  faces  and  heads  beautiful  eno.ugh  to  stand  the 
severe  classic  style  that  it  will  not  be  popular. 

Red  is  the  rage  in  millinery,  and  very  poetical  names 
they  give  some  of  the  new  tints  —  love  apple,  robin 
redbreast,  sunset  and  opal  gleam ;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  only  red.  The  rage  for  this  color  would  justify  the 
girl  in  her  answer  to  her  father,  when  he  asked  her  what 
color  he  should  bring  her:  "  Any  color,  so  it's  red." 

F.  S.  Church  is  at  work  on  the  illustrations  of  a  fairy 
tale,  called  "The  Moon  Children,"  which  will  appear  in 
//tir/>etJs  Young  People.  Many  other  artists  are  busy 
illustrating  children's  books  for  the  holidays.  Miss  Ida 
Waugh  is  kept  busy  on  the  books  for  the  wee  tots. 

Amateur  theatricals  will  be  as  fashionable  this  winter  as 
last.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  delightful  for  the  players  to 
strut  their  brief  little  hour  on  the  stage;  but,  oh,  think  of 
the  misery  of  the  unfortunates  who  are  obliged  to  listen ! 
Perhaps,  now  they  will  go  to  the  Lyceum  school  and 
take  a  few  lessons.  "A  consumation  devoutly  to  be 
wished."  Celia. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


The  success  of  the  Toby  Rosenthal  exhibition  has  been 
a  surprise  to  the  croakers,  who  predicted  that  not  enough 
money  would  be  taken  in  "  at  two  bits  a  head "  to  pay 
the  advertising  bills.  Other  exhibitions  of  this  character 
are  now  talked  of,  and  the  display  of  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  Verboeckhoven,  Hill,  Tavernier,  Robinson,  or 
some  of  the  other  artists  who  have  been  so  liberally  pat- 
ronized by  our  people  of  wealth,  may  be  looked  for  next. 

An  incident  which  illustrates  the  evanescent  character 
of  the  average  sketching  club  was  related  in  my  hearing 
the  other  day.  A  party  of  Oakland  amateurs  who  styled 
themselves  the  "  Camp-stool  Sketchers,"  and  who  were 
banded  together  to  study  nature  out  of  doors,  made  their 
first  sketching  excursion  over  among  the  Berkeley  hills 
about  two  weeks  ago.  The  members  of  the  club  were  all 
young  society  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  lots  of  fun  was 
in  prospect.  They  took  with  them  a  little  tent,  in  which 
was  stored  their  lunch-baskets  and  wraps,  and  which  was 
left  in  charge  of  an  obliging  young  sketch'er,  who  went  to 
sleep  under  a  tree  near  the  tent  five  minutes  after  the 
others  had  disappeared  over  a  hill,  carrying  their  sketch 
books  under  their  arms  and  singing  and  laughing  in  high 
glee.  A  young  countryman  who  was  fond  of  nis  little 
joke,  and  always  ready  to  play  it  on  the  "town  folks," 
happened  to  pass  by  the  tent  while  the  guard  slumbered 
at  his  post,  and  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  frightening 
the  sketchers  by  tying  inside  the  tent  a  calf  which  was 
nibbling  the  grass  near  by.  The  scheme  was  quickly 
carried  into  effect,  and  its  perpetrator  awaited  develop- 
ments from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  up  which  he  climbed. 
About  noon  the  party  "ot  hungry  and  came  scampering 
back  to  camp  for  lunch,  their  distant  shouts  awakening 
the  guard  in  time  to  allow  him  to  assume  a  very  wide- 
awake air,  which  he  intensified  by  whistling  and  throwing 
stones  at  the  birds.  When  the  sketchers  reached  camp 
they  made  a  bolt  for  the  tent,  and  the  three  girls  who 
crawled  in  first  came  out  again  very  quickly,  with  blanched 
cheeks  and  loud  screams. 
"  Don't  go  near  the  tent !  There's  a  bear  in  there!" 
"Bear!  bear!"  echoed  the  other  girls,  one  of  them 
fainting.  All  was  excitement  for  some  moments.  Then 
a  courageous  young  artist  bethought  himself  of  his  re- 
volver, and,  cocking  it,  he  made  boldly  for  the  tent  door. 
Arriving  within  a  few  yards  of  the  entrance,  he  peeped 
cautiously  in  and  saw  the  calf  quietly  eating  up  a 
shawl,  while  he  stood  knee-deep  in  lunch-baskets  and 
other  picnic  articles.  As  soon  as  the  "  nature  of  the  beast " 
was  made  known  to  the  excited  artists  there  was  a  cry 
for  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  innocent  sentinel,  who 
vainly  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  It 
was  found  that  utter  ruin  had  been  wrought  among  the 
goods  left  in  his  care.  He  was  known  as  a  practical  joker. 
Who  besides  him  had  anchored  the  calf  in  the  tent?  The 
brother  of  the  girl  whose  shawl  had  been  devoured 
wanted  to  fight  right  then  and  there,  and  amid  cries  of 
"Shame!  Shame!"  the  unfortunate  guard  fled  for  the 
station.  He  was  followed  in  about  ten  minutes  by  the 
hungry  sketchers,  who  went  back  to  town  in  anything  but 
a  happy  state  of  mind  or  stomach.  The  club  has  made 
no  more  sketching  tours  since  that  day,  as  it  adjourned  at 
the  home  station  sine  die.  A  professional  artist  who 
visited  the  scene  of  the  unpleasantness  the  other  day, 
studying  autumn  effects,  heard  the  farmer  boy's  version 
of  the  tale,  and  is  seeking  to  set  the  disgraced  amateur 
aright  with  his  late  colleagues. 

I  made  a  visit  to  Roethe's  new  studio  the  other  day, 
and  found  him  hard  at  work  on  a  small  canvas,  "A  Peas- 
ant's Home  in  South  Tyrol."  The  sketch  shows  the 
interior  of  a  cottage,  with  rough  furniture  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  quaint  old  brick  stove  and  antique  windows. 
Roethe  has  two  fine  head  studies  of  Bavarian  peasants — 
an  old  man  and  woman — which  he  painted  in  Munich. 
They  are  very  striking,  and  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  skill. 
These  pictures  are  to  be  exhibited  soon.  There  are  in 
the  studio  a  large  collection  of  head  studies  and  sketches 
of  a  variety  of  scenes  in  Rothenburg  and  Munich,  includ- 
ing an  ancient  library,  a  fourteenth  century  church,  and 
scraps  from  the  roadside  and  farmyard.  While  in  Ger- 
many the  artist  secured  an  endless  store  of  bric-a-brac, 
old  pieces  of  pottery  and  glass  tiles,  crucifixes,  old  pipes, 
peasants'  caps,  and  even  a  full  Sunday  costume  of  a  Ger- 
man country  girl. 

Recent  exhibits  at  Morris's  gallery  are  a  rough  coast 
scene,  by  Walker,  and  a  girl  reading  a  letter  at  breakfast, 
by  Chester  Loomis.  The  first  is  full  of  spirit,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  rather  crude. 

Deakin  is  at  work  on  one  of  the  most  ambitious  fruit 
studies  ever  painted  in  this  city.  The  composition  is 
unique,  and  cost  the  artist  considerable  time  and  pains. 
There  is  a  terrace  of  stone-work,  with  huge  columns  bear- 
ing heraldic  devices  and  a  figure  of  Pan.  This,  with  a 
laurel  tree  and  other  greenery,  forms  the  background, 
and  in  front,  on  a  large  slab,  is  an  array  of  California 
grapes  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  their  tints  blending  harmo- 
niously in  a  stream  of  golden  sunlight  which  comes 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees.  The  picture  will  be 
ready  for  exhibition  in  a  few  weeks. 

Yates  is  painting  portraits.  His  studio,  which  has 
been  newly  decorated  and  furnished,  is  now  one  of  the 
handsomest  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

The  School  of  Design  has  a  promising  pupil  in  sculp- 
ture in  a  young  man  named  Newell,  wno  has  recently 
made  some  very  truthful  casts  of  the  heads  of  prominent 
citizens,  showing  a  talent  in  this  line  quite  above  the 
common. 

The  ladies  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of  Cali- 
fornia will  hold  a  kettledrum  at  B'nai  B'nth  Hall  next 
Tuesday  evening.    A  large  attendance  is  expected. 

The  Art  Students'  League  now  occupies  the  rooms  on 
Montgomery  street,  formerly  used  as  studios  by  Latimer 
and  Stanton.    The  league  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Arrangements  for  the  Palette  Club's  exhibition  are  be- 
ing made  among  the  artists,  and  nearly  all  have  their  ex- 
hibits in  readiness.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  club 
Roethe  was  made  a  member.  Midas. 
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A  SOCIETY  MAX'S  JEREMIAD. 

When  I  lived  in  California  last,  San  Francisco  was  quite 
a  gay  city.  There  used  to  be  at  least  four  balls  a  month, 
with  an  occasional  musicale  or  dinner  thrown  in.  Once 
in  a  way,  also,  there  was  the  wild  excitement  of  a  theater 
party  or  a  drive  to  the  park  on  a  foggy  night;  occa- 
sionally a  scandal  in  high  life,  to  make  life  worth  living. 

But  now  !    I  returned  two  weeks  ago  from  New 

York,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  not  taking  any 
interest  in  the  elections,  have  been  making  an  exhaustive 
study  of  that  thing  San  Franciscans  are  pleased  to  call 
society.  Last  winter,  I  am  told,  there  were  not  a  half- 
dozen  parties  of  respectable  size  given  during  the  entire 
season,  and  this  winter  there  is  a  prospect  of  even  less. 
The  reason  why  is  not  hard  to  find.  All  the  rich  people 
are  leaving  California.  It  is  by  this  time  a  trite  saying 
that  America  is  a  good  place  to  make  money  in,  but  a 
very  poor  place  to  spend  it  in.  The  truism  is  nowhere 
more  applicable  than  in  California.  We  have  no  art  gal- 
leries, no  opera  or  theater  except  spasmodically — the  for- 
mer very  spasmodically,  indeed;  no  drives  where  one's 
head  is  not  blown  off ;  no  museums,  no  brilliant  shops — 
in  fact,  "  no  nothing "  but  a  little  dancing  society. 
Therefore,  if  one  were  even  disposed  to  dance  all  day  and 
all  night,  after  bow  windows  and  gout  had  installed  them- 
selves triumphant,  there  would  be  little  variety  in  it  after 
all,  and  it  might  possibly  pall  after  a  time.  And  the  more 
money  people  have  the  more  variety  they  are  apt  to  want ; 
and  if  they  cannot  get  it  in  their  native  place  they  will 
search  for  it  elsewhere.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the 
new  constitution  has  driven  the  rich  people  away,  but  I 
doubt  if  a  similar  constitution  would  clear  out  New  York 
as  it  has  San  Francisco.  Even  an  artist  or  an  author,  as 
soon  as  he  has  begun  to  taste  of  fame,  shakes  the  dust  of 
California  from  his  feet  and  departs  for  regions  better 
worth  the  dazzling.  Even  our  political  excitements  are 
feeble  when  compared  with  those  on  the  other  side ; 
and  why  should  a  man  spend  his  money  to  the  tune  of 
tin  horns  once  in  four  years  when  he  can  have  a  wholesale 
riot  on  the  other  side?  For,  in  truth,  although  we  con- 
sider ourselves  a  great  country,  the  plain  English  of  it  is 
this:  We  are  neither  a  political,  nor  a  society,  nor 
an  art,  nor  a  literary  center,  although  we  have  just 
cause  for  pride  in  our  commercial  trade,  even  it  does 
not  compare  with  that  of  New  York.  Therefore,  if  one 
is  not  absorbed  body  and  soul  in  making  money  one  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  society;  and  now  that  society 
has  become  so  feeble  a  thing  as  it  is  in  this  city,  one  is  apt 
to  have  little  left  to  do  but  chew  the  cud  of  one's  bitter 
reflections  and  think  on  the  days  that  are  gone. 


In  truth,  the  glory  of  California  departed  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  Ralston  regime.  Ralston,  whatever  he  may 
have  to  answer  for  when  Californ  ia  is  summoned  before 
the  bar  on  the  day  of  judgment,  was  indisputably  a  man 
of  the  Napoleonic  type,  and  the  man  that  a  new  country, 
overflowing  with  wealth  like  California,  needed.  His 
style  and  entertaining  may  have  in  a  measure  savored  of 
shoddyism,  but  at  all  events  it  gave  to  California  all  the 
brilliancy  it  has  ever  known,  and  during  his  lifetime  we 
were  like  a  page  out  of  a  fairy  tale  to  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rockies,  and  abroad.  Any  man,  dis- 
tinguished or  otherwise,  would  as  soon  have  passed  through 
California  without  visiting  Yosemite  as  of  neglecting  to 
provide  himself  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Ralston.  • 
The  entertainments  at  Belmont,  where  thousands  were 
spent  in  a  day — to  say  nothing  of  the  parties  who  were 
transported  about  amidst  the  California,  wonders  where 
money  was  a  word  they  never  heard — were  events  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  a  lifetime,  but  to  be  remembered  more  as 
a  gorgeous  dream  than  as  a  reality.  I  never  shall  forget 
one  night  at  Belmont.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  ureat 
dinner  which  Ralston  gave  the  Burlingame  party,  and 
some  hundred  people  were  present,  including  all  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  San  Francisco.  We  were  sitting  in 
the  library  awaiting  the  summons  to  dinner,  when  sud- 
denly the  wall  in  front  of  us  moved,  rose  slowly  like  the 
curtain  of  a  theater,  disappeared  in  the  ceiling,  and  before 
us  lay  the  dazzle  of  silver  and  crystal — a  great  room  flooded 
with  light,  a  Monte  Christo  suggestion  of  splendor  and 
wealth  and  glamour — and  we  went  in  to  the  most  im- 
portant banquet  which  has  probably  ever  been  given  in 
California.  I  shall  never  forget  the  surprise  of  those 
people;  it  was  comical.  They  looked  upon  Ralston  with 
eyes  of  awe  and  reverence.  That  was  the  most  brilliant 
page  of  California's  social  history,  and  there  will  never  be 
anything  like  it  again.  Ralston  was  the  only  one  of  our 
rich  men  to  whom  the  glory  of  California  was  inexpressibly 
dear,  and  who  had  the  ability  to  give  to  it  a  character  and 
a  glittering  individuality  which  no  other  country  has 
boasted  in  later  times. 


It  may  be  urged  by  the  conscientious  and  the  cautious 
that  Ralston  used  other  people's  money ;  that  the  mere- 
tricious glitter  of  his  day  did  the  state  more  harm  than 
good.  This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  sentiment,  and  I 
do  not  dispute  it ;  but  as  I  am  merely  an  outsider  and 
never  lost  any  money  by  him,  and  as  I  am  doomed  to 
live  in  California,  I  wish  he  were  back  to  provide  for  my 
amusement.  Commercially,  so  to  speak,  a  life  of  that 
sort  may  have  a  certain  deleterious  effect  upon  a  coun- 


try, but  personally,  I  doubt  if  it  is  not  a  godsend.  Life 
in  its  essential  points  is  such  a  dull  business,  and  ordi- 
nary society  such  a  weary  round,  that  an  occasional  ex- 
perience like  that  which  Ralston  afforded — vivid,  spark- 
ling, unreal,  unhealthy  and  meretricious — was  a  dis- 
traction to  be  grateful  for,  or  a  tonic,  if  too  exhilarating  a 
one.  But  the  moralists  have  it  all  their  own  way  now. 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  getting  drunk  on  champagne; 
we  take  our  claret  and  water,  our  mild  dose  of  brandy 
and  soda,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  a  de- 
corous, placid,  well-ordered  community.  Nevertheless,  I 
wish  Ralston  would  re-appear  in  the  flesh  and  give  us  a 
tearing  spree. 

~  7 

Io  would  say  that  I  am  immoral,  and  that  last  sentence 
a  disgrace ;  but  be  it  understood  that,  whatever  I  may  be 
tempted  to  write  hereafter,  these  paragraphs  have  been 
written  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  society  man, 
not  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  I  would  restore  to  the 
surface  of  society  its  unhealthy  excitement  for  my  own 
benefit,  but  oh,  I  would  have  it  sound  and  virtuous  and  a 
shining  light  at  bottom. 

As  this  is  a  moan,  I  may  as  well  have  it  out.  While 
aching  in  a  torment  of  laughter  on  the  first  night  of  that 
most  enjoyable  of  plays  The  Private  Secretary,  the  Ral- 
ston days  again  obtruded  themselves  upon  my  mind  and 
made  a  pessimist  of  me.  Then  we  had  several  as  good 
stock  companies  as  could  be  found  in  America,  and  as 
many  theaters  were  always  running  to  crowded  houses. 
We  were  independent  of  stars.  Now,  those  whom  we 
flocked  to  see  night  after  night  have  starred  off,  and  have 
forgotten  the  country  where  they  were  so  kindly  treated. 
Tom  Maguire  and  McCullough  are  both  wrecks,  and  as 
managers  there  are  none  to  take  their  place.  Now,  if  we 
have  one  theater  running  with  a  decent  performance  and 
a  company  scraped  froiruthe  remnants  of  the  various  the- 
aters to  support  the  star,  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate. 
When  we  have  two  theaters  running  at  a  time — barring 
the  ever-faithful  Minstrels — we  think  of  New  York  with 
scorn ;  and  when  we  have  an  opera  we  tear  one  another's 
hair,  and  trample  the  friend  of  our  bosom  under  foot,  and 
hate  our  neighbor  as  ourself.  And  as  for  local  talent ! 
What  comment  is  necessary  when  such  anactoras  George 
Osborne  is  sometimes  for  months  out  of  employment?  Is 
it  not  enough  to  frighten  every  actor  of  talent  out  of  the 
place?  We  haven't  a  woman  left  who  amounts  to  a  row 
of  pins.  Those  two  little  sticks  who  afflicted  us  in  Tlie 
Private  Secretary  were  more  like  school-girls  acting  a  part 
than  like  actresses  personating  school-girls.  And  when  I 
think  of  Minnie  Walton,  and  Helen  Tracy,  and  Ellie 
Wilton,  and  Bella  Pateman,  and  even  Maggie  Moore,  it 
seems  the  saddest  phase  of  California's  degeneration. 


Io  laughed  so  much  on  Monday  night  that  she  was  as 
physically  exhausted  when  the  performance  was  over  as 
if  she  had  walked  five  miles,  and  so  looks  upon  me  as  an 
abominable  pessimist,  and  threatens  to  turn  me  adrift. 
Well,  I  will  go  to  the  Minstrels  to-night  and  get  drunk 
afterward,  and  for  the  time  I'll  feel  rejuvenated,  and  look 
upon  life  with  an  optimistic  eye.  If  I  cannot  sit  at  din- 
ners with  men  glittering  with  orders,  at  least  I  can  sit  with 
my.  feet  on  the  table  and  listen  to  the  anecdotes  of  my 
brother  in  hiccough.  So  there  is  something  left  in  life 
after  all.   ;   Jupiter. 


SEEN  IN  A  DREAM. 

Last  Tuesday  night,  after  I  had  drawn  my  table  and 
lamp  up  to  the  bedside,  I  tumbled  in  and  began  to  induce 
sleepiness  by  reading  the  Morning  Call.  The  effort  was 
soon  successful.  The  last  thing  I  read  before  I  blew 
out  my  lamp,  I  remember,  was  a  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Congregational  ministers,  at  which  the  problem  of 
how  to  deal  with  tramps  was  discussed.  It  made  an 
impression  deep  enough  to  keep  my  brain  at  work  after  1 
had  closed  my  eyes  and  settled  down  to  snoring. 

I  dreamed  of  a  tramp.  He  was  trudging  slowly  into 
town  from  the  direction  of  San  Jose,  at  dawn.  He  had 
been  walking  all  night,  and  his  step  was  weary.  In  spite 
of  his  broken  shoes,  and  clothing  from  which  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  contact  with  haystacks  had  removed  long  ago 
every  sign  of  respectability,  the  man  did  not  look  bad. 
His  features  were  large  and  rather  regular.  To  them  a 
mournful  look  in  the  large  dark  blue  eyes  gave  a  cer- 
tain dignity.  Had  he  been  taken  to  a  barber's  and 
relieved  of  the  long  fair  hair  which  fell  to  his  dusty 
shoulders,  and  then  given  a  bath  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
he  would  have  been  transformed  into  an  unusually  fine- 
looking  young  man;  but  as  it  was,  he  looked  the  tramp 
all  over.  The  sun  was  up  when  he  reached  the  city. 
He  took  his  way  slowly — for  he  was  plainly  dead  tired — 
into  a  respectable  quarter  of  the  city.  I  do  not  recall 
tke  names  of  the  streets,  but  there  were  many  handsome 
houses  in  them. 

Breakfast  bells  were  ringing  everywhere  as  the  tramp 
paused  before  a  comfortable  two-story  residence.  He 
leaned  for  rest  upon  the  low  fence  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  went  up  the  steps.  In  answer  to  his  ring  the 
Rev.  Mr.  I  Hrismore,  in  a  flowered  dressing-gown  and  with 
the  morning  paper  in  his  hand,  came  to  the  door. 

"  I  am  very  hungry,"  said  the  tramp,  in  a  weak  voice. 
"  Can  you  give  me  some  food?  " 


"No,  sir,"  responded  Mr.  Dinsmore,  promptly;  "I 
have  conscientious  scruples  against  indulging  in  indis- 
criminate charity.  When  the  woodchopping  establish- 
ment which  I  have  proposed  for  such  as  you  shall  be 
opened,  you  can  go  there." 

When  the  door  had  been  slammed  in  his  face,  the 
tramp,  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile  upon  his  sad  face,  de- 
scended again  to  the  sidewalk  and  resumed  his  painful 
journey.  He  encountered  within  a  block  a  comfortable 
gentleman  in  black,  carrying  a  gold-headed  cane.  I  rec- 
ognized  him  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wykoff,  of  Sonoma. 

"What!  Begging,  you  rascal?"  almost  shouted  Mr. 
Wykoff,  when  the  tramp  made  his  plea  for  a  quarter  to 
get  his  breakfast.  "  I  saw  a  good  thing  in  Stockton  once — 
tramps  sweeping  the  streets  in  a  chain-gang." 

So  saying,  he  struck  the  sidewalk  with  his  cane  fiercely 
and  strode  off,  breathing  heavily  with  indignation. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  next  person  humbly  accosted 
by  the  tramp — who,  like  the  rest  of  his  class,  was  hard  to 
discourage — "  my  good  man,  in  Wisconsin,  where  I  came 
from — I  may  inform  you  for  your  soul's  good  that  I  am 
Rev.  Mr.  Benson,  of  that  great  and  prosperous  state — we 
were  at  one  time  greatly  troubled  by  vagabonds  like  your- 
self, until  a  law  was  made  and  enforced  which  made 
begging  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor.  The  deserving  poor 
are  provided  for  in  the  County  Poor-house.  In  this  way 
the  tramp  nuisance  has  been  suppressed.  Do  you  know," 
added  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benson,  regarding  the  outcast 
thoughtfully,  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  call  a  policeman  and 
have  you  punished  for  your  wicked  presumption  in  stop- 
ping me  on  the  street  in  this  way." 

The  tramp  shrank  from  him,  and  went  on  with  a  quick- 
ened step.  Turning  a  coi  ner,  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
curb,  and  taking  off  a  shoe,  wound  around  his  toes,  which 
happened  to  be  bleeding,  a  rag  which  he  tore  from  what 
was  left  of  the  lining  of  his  coat.  He  moved  with  less 
of  a  limp  after  this  operation. 

"Rev.  Joseph  Rowell "  was  the  inscription  upon  the 
door-plate  of  a  house  at  which  the  tramp  now  rang.  The 
well-known  divine  himself  answered  the  summons,  and 
his  face  grew  red  with  choler  as  the  mendicant  begged  for 
a  bite  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  water. 

"This  nuisance  is  growing  intolerable," cried  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowell,  hotly.  "  If  I  had  my  way,  instead  of  giving  idle, 
lazy  rascals  like  you  bread  and  water  I  would  send  them 
to  the  City  Prison  for  six  months,  at  hard  labor.  You 
tramps  should  be  herded  and  made  to  work.  When  I 
had  sent  you  up  twice  for  six  months,  and  you  still  per- 
sisted in  begging,  I  should  deprive  you  of  the  power  of 
propagating  your  species." 

A  strange  look  was  upon  the  tramp's  pale  face,  as  he 
murmured,  in  reply : 

"  Wouldn't  you  have  me  hanged?  " 

" No,"  retorted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowell,  "but  I  would 
have  you  treated  as  we  do  our  oxen,  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  could  make  you  work  and  be  useful." 

Sorrowfully  the  tramp  returned  to  the  side  walk,  and  his 
sore  feet  bore  him  onward.  But  not  far.  A  man  in  the 
overalls  of  a  laborer,  and  carrying  a  tin  dinner-pail,  ap- 
peared. One  hand,  which  he  held  to  his  breast,  was 
bound  in  a  coarse  red  handkerchief.  Him  the  tramp 
stopped. 

"Well,  partner,"  said  the  laborer,  looking  him  over, 
"  you're  in  hard  luck,  ain't  you?  I'm  in  hard  luck  my- 
self, for  I  just  mashed  two  of  my  fingers  down  to  the 
quarry,  and  I'll  be  laid  up  God  knows  how  long,  and  I'm 
mighty  anxious  about  the  old  woman  and  the  kids.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  work  and  on  the  tramp  myself. 
Perhaps  you're  a  bum,  but  you  look  hungry,  and  that's 
enough.  I'm  damned  if  one  man  has  a  right  to  see 
another  starve,  no  matter  what  he  is.  Here's  what's  in 
my  bucket,  anyhow." 

The  laborer  passed  on,  and  instantly  my  dreaming 
brain  worked  a  miraculous  transformation  in  the  tramp. 
A  flowing  robe  replaced  the  soiled  and  ragged  clothes, 
sandals  the  broken  shoes,  and  the  old  slouch  hat  was 
gone  from  the  head.  Benignly  the  noble  eyes  regarded 
the  retreating  laborer,  all  unconscious  of  the  glory  behind 
him,  and  these  words  came  in  a  gentle  murmur  from  the 
lips  of  the  transfigured  tramp: 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Then  lifting  his  hand,  he  looked  back  upon  the  path  he 
had  trodden  that  day,  and  said: 

"  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head." 

The  frown  with  which  these  words  were  uttered  was  so 
stern,  and  the  tone  so  awful,  that  I  awoke  in  terror. 

Arthur  McEwen. 


The  leaders  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  propose 
to  give  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  to  the  families  of  one 
hundred  of  the  sick  poor.  In  order  to  enable  the  ladies 
to  do  this  handsomely,  donations  arc  asked  for.  Tur- 
keys, chickens,  geese,  ducks,  quail,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
rice,  flour,  meal,  cakes,  crackers,  nuts  and  raisins,  cheese 
and  eggs  will  be  acceptable.  For  the  sick,  cologne,  bay 
rum,  port  wine,  etc.,  are  wanted;  for  the  hospitals, 
flowers,  illustrated  papers,  magazines,  etc.— or  if  more 
agreeable  to  the  generous,  golden  eagles  will  be  taken. 
Send  all  gifts  on  Wednesday,  November  26th,  to  713 
Mission  street.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  deliver  gifts  to  the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  free. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MALGRE  LUI. 


There  never  was  a  more  popular  young  physician  than 
Dr.  Tredickar.  His  manners  were  the  perfection  of  the 
sympathetic ;  his  tact  and  his  judgment  were  only  equaled 
by  h;s  devotion  and  skill ;  his  personal  magnetism  was 
immense,  and  the  cures  he  wrought  were  marvelous. 

Fresh  from  the  hospitals  as  he  was,  and  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  science,  many  old  families  welcomed  him 
as  likely  to  have  a  newer  knowledge  than  the  ageing  phy- 
sycian  who  had  carried  them  through  their  lifetime ;  and 
young  families,  just  setting  up  for  themselves,  chose  him 
as  likely  to  go  along  the  road  with  themselves  to  the  end. 
The  event  certainly  justified  their  choice ;  and  report  of 
the  young  doctor's  ability  went  through  the  country-side, 
and  even  extended  to  the  next  large  city,  so  that  not  in- 
frequently he  was  called  in  consultation  there  with  phy- 
ricians  of  longer  and  wider  repute  than  his  own.  His 
diagnosis  of  a  case  was  so  swift  and  sure  that  people  used 
to  say  that  Dr.  Tredickar  could  tell  what  ailed  you  by 
looking  at  you ;  and  many  a  good  woman  averred  that 
she  was  more  benefited  by  his  touch  upon  the  pulse  than 
by  another  doctor's  prescription.  Very  possibly  she  was, 
for  Dr.  Tredickar  gave  very  little  medicine;  the  case  was 
extreme  in  which  he  sent  much  custom  to  the  druggist. 
He  carried  about  with  him  in  his  gig  certain  medicaments 
that  he  was  wont  to  administer,  apparently  potent,  and 
made  up  under  his  own  formula.  From  a  peculiar  liquid 
in  a  phial  he  measured  one  drop;  if  by  any  accident  a 
portion  of  another  drop  left  the  phial,  the  glass  had  to  be 
rinsed  and  the  single  drop  tried  again  ;  to  this  drop  a  half 
glass  of  sweetened  water  being  added,  the  patient  was 
allowed  a  teaspoonful  of  the  result  once  in  six  hours,  if 
waking.  It  was  generally  understood  that  this  liquid  was 
something  of  Dr.  Tredickar's  own  importation,  difficult 
to  obtain  and  enormous  in  cost ;  and  the  gratitude  his 
patients  felt  for  the  kindness  of  his  thus  procuring  and 
keeping  on  hand  what  they  could  hardly  have  procured 
for  themselves  was  something  excelled  only  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  picked  up  health  and  strength  under  its 
effect.  Another  of  the  remarkable  things  he  was  fond  of 
administering  was  a  tiny  pill  that  he  always  had  about 
him,  and  that  he  left  in  small  numbers  to  be  taken  at 
morning  and  night,  under  certain  other  direc  tions,  always 
ordaining  that  if  the  patient  felt  too  much  braced  on  the 
second  day,  with  ringing  ears  or  crowded  sensations  in 
the  head,  or  a  pain  in  the  left  thumb,  the  number  was  to 
be  lessened;  the  pills,  however,  to  be  taken  three  days, 
and  then  omitted  for  three  days,  until  cure  was  effected. 
If  these  and  the  liquid  did  not  work  in  such  cases  as  he 
prescribed  them,  then  Dr.  Tredickar  seemed  to  take 
another  view  of  the  case,  to  devote  himself  to  it  with  per- 
sonal assiduity  and  fiery  earnestness,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  the  patient  up  as  if  on  the  strong  wings  of  all  his 
power  and  learning. 

The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Tredickar  believed  in  nature. 
He  knew  that  in  certain  malignant  phases  of  disease  the 
physician  and  strong  drugs  and  heroic  measures  are  as 
necessary  as  air  to  breathe ;  but  he  believed  that  many 
whimsical,  hypochondriac,  feeble-minded,  weary  and 
worn-out  patients  were  to  be  helped  by  a  purely  hygienic 
treatment,  by  proper  diet  and  other  aids  to  health,  and 
shou'd  not  have  one  organ  or  another  interfered  with  by 
the  stronsr  poisons  of  drugs ;  and  in  every  such  instance 
he  gave  his  priceless  liquid  and  little  dark  pills,  and  let 
nature  and  the  tonic  effect  of  hope  and  faith  do  the  reviv- 
ing work.  And  of  course  he  had  many  such  patients,  as 
many  such  people  abound ;  and  the  cures  were  so  satis- 
factory that  his  fame  spread  in  wide  and  wider  circles, 
people  who  had  been  hurt  and  not  helped  by  drugs  leav- 
ing other  physicians  for  his  advice.  And  he  gave  the  ad- 
vice, and  his  dark,  little  pills,  too;  and  with  some  indi- 
viduals alief  came  quickly,  and  with  others,  where  the 
system  had  been  still  further  upset  by  strong  medicines, 
not  so  quickly.  If  he  had  at  any  time  doubts  as  to  the 
empiric  ism  of  this  treatment,  he  excused  it  to  himself  by 
stating  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  by  remember- 
ing that  as  cure  was  what  was  wanted,  he  was  the  one  to 
decide  how  to  effect  the  cure. 

Hut  as  Dr.  Tredic  kar's  practice  increased  he  had  not 
the  time  for  dividing  slices  of  brown  bread  into  iufini- 
tesimal  bits  that  once  he  had,  and,  frequently  called  I 
away,  he  would  leave  the  task  to  pretty  Dorothy  Merle 
to  finish,  and  she  would  divide  and  redivide  the  tiny  seg- 
ments, and  roll  them  between  two  fruit-knives,  and  set 
them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  have  all  his  boxes  filled  with 
fresh  supplies  of  the  little,  dark  pills  when  he  came  home. 
Dolly  did  that  no  more  faithfully  than  she  did  everything 
else,  though;  she  was  housekeeper  and  maid-of-all-work 
and  general  overseer  for  the  young  doctor,  and  knew 
very  well  how  to  take  care  of  him,  and  of  herself,  too. 

She  was  a  pretty  thing,  this  young  Dorothy  Merle;  not 
very  tall  and  rather  slender,  with  dark  brown  hair  falling 
off  the  low,  white  brow  in  natural  waves,  with  brilliant 
hazel-brown  eyes  and  small,  fine  features,  among  which 
was  a  mouth  whose  rosy  lips  parted  over  teeth  like  seed 
pearl.  She  seldom  smiled;  she  was  a  grave  little  body, 
intent  on  her  duty— a  farmer's  daughter,  brought  up  to 
work;  brought  up  to  be  a  lady,  too,  with  a  good, 
common-school  education  and  simple  manners.  Often 
when  the  doctor  returned  from  his  visits,  he  left  his  study 
and  went  out  into  her  little  sitting-room,  where  the  tire- 
was  bright  and  the  hearth  was  clean,  and  sat  down  there- 
to have  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  bit  of  gingerbread,  and  to 
speak  first  of  some  household  matter,  and  then  of  some 
out-door  matter,  and  afterward  of  some  patient ;  and 
presently  he  found  himself  discussing  his  most  perplexing 
case  with  her,  and  deriving  more  or  less  benefit  from  her 
disinterested  common  sense.  Somehow  this  brief  rest  in 
the  little  sitting-room  became  to  him  very  pleasant,  and, 
learning  more  every  day,  Dolly  loved  to  listen.  Often, 
when  her  cheek  Hushed  and  her  brown  eyes  lighted  with 
interest,  the  doctor  would  say  to  himself:  "By  Jove! 
what  a  pretty  creature  it  is!  Why  wasn't  she  born  in 
some  other  station  of  life?"  And  again,  when  out  in  a 
cold  and  stormy  ninht,  he  would  find  himself  hurrying 
the  horse,  and  picturing  the  pleasure  of  a  seat  by  the  fire  1 


opposite  Dorothy.  And  then  again  he  was  saying: 
"Confound  the  station  in  life!  A  perfect  woman,  nobly 
planned,  is  a  station  in  life  herself.  '  And  one  nkht,  as 
he  looked  over  at  her  sitting  opposite,  demurely  darning 
on  a  tablecloth  there,  he  wondered  why  he  should  not 
cross  over  and  sit  beside  her.  Still,  he  said  nothing  of 
all  this  thinking ;  he  was  not  a  swift  man  at  speaking;  his 
purposes  formed  slowly. 

If  only  women  could  be  patient !  What  had  it  been 
to  pretty  Dorothy — those  evening  hours,  this  famil- 
iar talk,  these  long  silences  illumined  only  by  the  flashing 
glances?  He  never  knew.  ( me  day  he  came  home,  and 
found  an  angular  spinster  in  pretty  Dorothy's  place.  Miss 
Merle  had  engaged  her,  she  said;  and  Dorothy  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  It  was  of  no  use  for  everything  to  rush 
over  Dr.  Tre  dickar  then  in  one  torrent  of  remembrance 
and  thunderbolt  of  decision  :  rem  mbrance  of  her  sweetness 
and  sense,  of  all  her  charm  and  delight ;  decision  of  long- 
faltering  purpose.  It  was  no  use  for  him  to  rage  and 
imagine  vain  things ;  nobody  knew  anything  of  Dorothy, 
and  search  as  he  might,  far  and  near,  high  and  low,  in 
all  his  acquaintance  with  the  country-side,  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  came  across  any  trace  of  her. 

Dr.  Tredickar,  for  some  reason  or  other,  discarded  his 
dark  little  pills  now,  but  he  plunged  back  into  his  busi- 
ness with  a  sort  of  madness.  He  tried  to  forget  himself 
in  killing  or  curing.  He  never  looked  at  a  woman  except 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view;  he  never  spoke  to  his 
spinsterif  he  could  help  it ;  he  studied  as  if  his  life  depended 
on  it ;  practice  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
to  the  new  doctor,  he  retained,  and  he  rode  far  into  the 
niimt  to  exacting  i>eople  on  outlying  farms,  and  was  up 
early  in  the  daybreak  for  his  laboratory  experiments  and 
books;  he  forgot  to  eat,  and  he  was  unable  to  sleep. 

Of  course,  such  devotion  to  work  had  its  reward  in  erne 
way.  Dr.  Tredickar  was  becoming  a  comfortably  rich 
man  for  a  country  practitioner,  and  was  reaping  a  rijx: 
harvest  of  fame  that  was,  however,  as  worthless  to  him  as 
the  breath  of  the  idlest  breeze. 

And  so  one  year  followed  another  till  twenty  had 
slipped  away,  and  the  babies  to  whom  he  had  given  their 
first  bolus  had  babies  of  their  own  ;  and  fevers  and  con- 
sumptions and  amputations  and  autopsies  filled  lip  the 
measure  of  his  days,  and  there  seemed  to  Dr.  Tredickar 
nothing  worth  living  for,  and  worn  with  work,  irregular 
food,  unhealthy  hurries,  sympathies,  disgusts,  fatigues, 
one  morning  Dr.  Tredickar  discovered  that  he  was  with- 
out appetite,  without  strength,  without  a  hope  or  wish, 
looking  on  the  world  as  a  mass  of  disease,  and  saw,  with 
hardly  surprise  or  regret,  that  there  was  no  health  in  him. 

Dr.  Tredickar  had  scarcely  the  energy  left  to  set  about 
curing  himself;  he  really  did  not  care.  He  took  one  lit- 
tle dose  and  another,  and  would  not  have  taken  them  if 
his  aged  spinster  had  not  set  them  by  his  plate.  As  he 
looked  about  his  dull  and  desolate  home  he  thought  that 
this  was  the  time  when  a  man  needed  a  wife  and  cheer, 
and  cursed  himself  for  not  thinking  of  it  twenty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Fellows  came  to  see  him,  and  said  he  must  do  so  and 
so;  and  he  did,  and  grew  more  listless  and  melancholy. 
Then  Dr.  Harvey  came  and  told  him  he  must  do  this 
and  that;  and  he  did,  and  he  felt  so  much  worse  that  he- 
went  himself  to  see  Dr.  Field.  And  then  all  three  had  a 
consultation,  and  one  said  it  was  the  heart,  and  one  said 
it  was  the  spleen,  and  one  said  it  was  the  kidneys,  and  he 
himself  was  sure  it  was  the  liver.  And  as  they  could  do 
nothing  that  had  not  already  been  done,  they  sent  him 
off  to  the  springs  to  see  what  the  old  earth  could  do. 

But  the  Virginia  springs  did  1  >r.  Tredickar  no  good- 
hot  or  cold  or  sulphur— and  the  Canadian  springs  did  him 
no  good,  and  the  Maine  springs  did  him  no  good,  and  the 
Vermont  and  the  Arkansas  springs  were  equally  worthless 
in  his  case ;  and  at  last  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Wisconsin 
springs,  hopeless,  listless,  wretched,  ailing  generally  and 
ailing  particularly,  from  mere  force  of  habit  trying  to  get 
well,  and  yet  not  caring  whether  he  did  or  not ;  with  no 
object  and  no  aim— simply  actuated,  as  it  were,  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation. 

He  was  within  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  of  Waukesha 
when  he  encountered  Allen  in  the  cars— an  old  classmate 
whom  he  had  not  met  for  years;  and,  of  course,  they 
each  had  a  word  to  say,  and  the  first  topic  was  health. 
"  Going  to  Waukesha?  "  said  Allen.  "  Well, "consolingly, 
"it'll  do  you  no  good.  I  tried  it.  I  tried  them  all.  I 
was  in  precisely  your  condition.  And  look  at  me  to-day 
— sound  as  a  drum  !  Now  let  me  tell  you.  You  can't  cure 
yourself.  You've  gone  through  the  faculty.  You've 
nearly  gone  through  the  springs.  There's  nothing  left  but 
old  women's  notions;  suppose  you  try  them.  Now,  let 
me  tell  you,  Tredickar.  There  s  a  person  at  the  next 
town,  a  sort  of  doctor — quack,  of  course — she's  cured  a 
good  many  people;  she — she — I'd  just  as  lief  tell  you, 
she— cured  me ! 
"Nonsense,  Allen." 

"No  nonsense  about  it.  Bald  fact.  She  cured  me; 
she's  cured  thousands ;  made  a  comfortable  fortune  doing 
it.  She  has  some  wonderful  nostrums,  and,  for  all  I 
know,  a  healing  gift." 

"Natural  bone-setter.  Pshaw!  How  can  men  be 
;  such  fools!"  said  our  impatient  doctor. 

"  Well,  now,  look  here,  Tredickar.    Science  can't  help 
I  you;  that  you've  proved.    Why  not  give  quackery  a 
.  chance?    It  can't  make  you  any  worse  than  you  are." 
"Can't  make  me  any  worse  than  1  am,"  answered  the 
doctor,  gloomily. 

"Then  you  get  off  at  Jarviston,  and  goto  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor's, and  see  what  she  can  do.  If  she  can't  help  you, 
she'll  say  so.  If  she  can,  you  don't  care  where  cure 
comes  from,  so  long  as  it  is  cure.  Rather  die  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  a  good  allopathic  death,  than  live  by  the 
aid  of  an  old  woman's  nostrum?" 

And  the  end  of  it  was  that  Dr.  Tredickar  got  off  at 
Jarviston,  and  sought  Mrs.  Taylor's  presence. 

It  was  a  comfortable,  matronly  presence,  he  found; 
but  he  wasted  no  second  glanc  e  or  thought  u|K>n  it,  while- 
he  detailed  his  symptoms  and  dwelt  on  them,  just  as  he 
had  so  often  been  impatient  with  his  own  patients  for 
doing.  And  when  he  paused,  "  I  think  I  can  help  you," 
was  the  low  reply.    "  If  you  will  implicitly  obey  my  in- 


structions for  three  months,  I  can  help  you.    I  will  not 

undertake  it  without  your  promise." 

The  doctor  thought  a  moment,  and  felt  as  if  he  was 
really  willing  to  promise  anything.    And  he  did. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,"  said  his  new  adviser,  "  I 
want  you  to  make  a  (articular  point  of  your  nourishment. 
You  are  rot  to  go  without  eating  because  you  have  no  appe- 
tite, remember.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  drink  a  glass 
of  cool  water,  not  iced.  Have  a  good  breakfast;  you 
know  best  what  distresses  you  least.  No  coffee,  no  tea, 
but  shells,  if  you  like.  No  stimulant,  no  quinine,  no 
quassia,  no  iron,  no  strychnia,  during  the  day;  no  mor- 
phia, no  chloral,  no  bromides,  during  the  night.  At 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  I  wish  you  to  have  a  raw 
egg  beaten  up  with  milk  on  one  day ;  on  the  next  day 
alternate  it  with  a  full  cup  of  strong  beef  tea  or  veal  tea; 
on  the  third  day  with  plain  milk.  At  one  you  will  dine 
plainly  but  satisfactorily.  At  three,  take  another  glass 
of  milk,  or  beef  tea,  or  egg,  whichever  you  did  not  take 
in  the  morning;  a  plain  but  hearty  supper  at  six,  and 
between  supper  and  bed-time  another  glass  of  milk.  If 
you  wake  in  the  night,  have  some  milk  standing  by  you 
to  drink;  but  you  won't  wake.  None  of  your  food  should 
be  hot.  You  will  take  no  other  medicine  than  some 
which  I  will  give  you.    Can  you  remember  all  this? " 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  Please  repeat  it." 

He  was  humiliated,  but  he  did  so. 

"  Now,  to-day  I  want  you  to  walk  " 

"  Walk  !  It's  all  I  can  do  to  drag  one  foot  after  the 
other  now." 

"  I  want  you  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  back," 
she  said,  not  heeding  his  interruption,  "  and  do  that  every 
day  for  a  week.  The  next  week  make  it  half  a  mile,  the 
next  week  a  whole  mile.  Keep  that  up  for  three  weeks, 
and  every  week  double  your  portion  till  you  can  do  ten 
miles  a  day  with  ease." 

"  I  never  can  in  the  world." 

"  Do  as  I  say,  if  you  please.  Before  starting  on  your 
walk  take  a  tepid  sponge  bath,  and  on  returning  from 
your  walk  rub  yourself  down  thoroughly  with  a  flannel 
mitten— I  will  give  you  one.  Then  go  to  bed  entirely 
undressed  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  rub  yourself  again 
on  rising.  Goto  bed  every  night  at  ten,  and  lie  in  bed 
ten  hours.  You  are  not  to  oixm  a  book  or  look  in  a 
newspaper  for  three  months  " 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  Perfectly  possible.  You  have  no  idea  how  well  the 
world  will  get  on  without  your  attendance  in  such  case. 
You  are  to  do  everything  which  implies  rest  for  the  body, 
the  nerves,  the  brain.  You  fatigue  the  body  in  order  to 
rest  it.  When  you  are  able  to  walk  enough,  take  your 
gun  with  you  and  tire  yourself  out.  Be  as  much  out  of 
doo  s  as  you  can.  This  is  your  medicine."  And  she 
limped  across  the  room  to  a  cabinet  there,  and  selected 
one  among  many  boxes.  "Take  one  the  first  day,"  she 
said,  "  two  the  next  and  three  the  next.  If  the  three 
creile  nausea,  stop  at  two,  and  after  a  week  try  the 
three  again.    Then  I  think  they  w  ill  not  trouble  you." 

"What  are  they  made  of?  '  he  demanded,  bluntly. 
"  Because  if  there  is  any  calomel  in  them  I  won't  take 
them.    And  podophyllin  " 

"  Never  mind  that.  Do  as  I  say.  Come  back  in  three 
months.  There  is  no  fee  till  you  are  cured.  Good 
morning."  And  the  door  was  opened  and  he  was  on  the 
outside  of  it,  never  having  been  so  unceremoniously 
treated  in  his  life — he,  a  leading  physician  of  the  East, 
sought  far  and  w  ide—  and  he  was  quite  inclined  to  be 
angry. 

However,  Dr.  Tredickar  was  not  a  man  of  halfway 
measures;  having  undertaken  the  thing,  he  decided  to 
finish  it.  He  went  off  on  a  prairie  farm  that  he  heard  of, 
and  he  obeyed  his  directions  to  the  letter.  He  was  six 
months,  instead  of  three,  obeying  them.  But  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  hale  and  hearty,  ruddy  and  robust,  without 
an  ache  or  an  ail,  he  again  sought  the  presence  of  his  ad- 
viser. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  he,  "  to  thank  you,  to  pay  my  fee 
and  to  ask  you  for  the  formula  of  your  wonderful  medi- 
cine.   I  am  a  physician  myself." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  that,  Tredickar,"  she  said,  calmly,  lifting 
off  the  half-handkerchief  of  gniy  and  black  lace  that  she 
wore  about  her  waving  and  still  brown  hair. 

"  You  knew  that !  "How  " 

"  You  taught  me,  sir,  to  make  these  pills  yourself." 

"I!" 

"  They  are  brown-bread  pills.    I  learned  how  to  make 

them  in  your  kitchen." 
"  Dorothy ! "  he  cried. 
"  Dorothy  Merle." 

Truly!  And  where  had  his  eyes  been?  Dorothy 
Merle,  plumper,  rosier  and  almost  as  pretty  as— well, 
perhaps  prettier  than  ever.  She  had  known  him  at  a 
glance.  And  she  had  disguised  her  voice,  and  walked 
with  a  cane  and  worn  the  half-handkerchief  to  mislead 
him. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said,  severely,  "  that  you  were  Mrs. 

Taylor." 

"  No,"  she  answered  him.  "  I  have  never  married.  I 
assumed  the  name." 

"You  will  assume  another  before  this  sun  sets!"  he 
cried.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  going  back  to  the  East  alone? 
How  could,  how  could  you  leave  me  on  that  cruel  day? " 

And  I  )r.  Tredickar's  wife  still  makes  a  few  brown-bread 
pills  from  every  Sunday's  loaf.— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


A  Dog  within  a  grocery  sat 
Beside  a  Basket  uill  of  Fat 

Ami  Luscious  Grapes; 
Anil  as  the  Bees  Hew  in  to  sip  i 
The  Grape-juice,  this  fierce  Dog  would  snip 
Them  up.    A  snap—  k-zip! 

No  Bee  escapes. 
But  soon  a  Hornet  floated  by — 
Snap!    Whiz!    Behold  the  Groceries  fly, 

And  hear  that  Veil ! 
A  Streak  of  Doc  is  all  we  see; 
And  why  that  Hornet  in  the  Tree 
Seeins  just  as  Glad  as  he  can  lie 

I  cannot  tell.  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
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MANNERS  AND  MORALS  IX  ENGLAND. 


The  question  is  constantly  discussed  in  England,  and  I 
perceive  from  a  recent  article  in  your  paper  that  it  is  dis- 
cussed in  America  also,  whether  there  has  been  a  decline 
of  late  years  in  the  tone  of  English  society — whether  our 
manners  are  less  polished,  our  conversation  less  decorous, 
our  moral  standard  less  strict,  than  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  present  reign.  It  is  a  question  very  difficult  to  answer, 
not  only  because  it  embraces  so  wide  a  field,  but  because 
those  whose  personal  recollections,  extending  over  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  adult  life,  best  qualify  them  to  answer  it, 
are  likely  to  have  contracted  the  usual  fault  of  the  old, 
and  to  see  too  keenly  the  faults  of  to-day  while  they 
remember  the  charms  of  youthful  days.  Such  persons 
have  several  explanations  to  give,  but  before  hearing  them 
one  must  ask  whether  the  alleged  decadence  does  in  fact 
exist. 

To  take  the  lightest  part  of  the  change  first,  is  it  true 
that  the  manners  of  men  toward  one  another  are  less 
suave  and  courteous  than  formerly?  Suavity  has  never 
been  a  strong  point  with  the  English,  who  seem  to  conti- 
nental eyes  both  stiff  and  brusque.  But  the  only  reason 
given  for  holding  us  less  courteous  than  formerly  is  that 
rude  language  and  scenes  of  violence  have  grown  more 
fa  i  ]iient  in  Parliament.  This  must  be  admitted.  Nor  is  it 
only,  as  many  Englishmen  will  tell  you,  the  Irish  mem- 
bers who  transgress  good  manners.  Several  English 
members,  some  of  them  people  of  high  social  position, 
are  pretty  nearly  as  bad.  The  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever, contains  only  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  its 
sins  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by  special  causes.  Two 
or  three  men  set  the  example,  and  the  last  Speaker's 
leniency  allowed  the  evil  to  grow.  The  very  fact  that 
the  country  notes  and  condemns  it,  and  that  the  present 
Speaker  is  generally  praised  for  his  greater  stringency, 
shows  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  this  respect 
below  the  average  level  of  good  private  society.  "  Scenes  " 
in  town  councils  or  other  assemblies  are  occasionally 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  but  on  the  whole  the  busi- 
ness of  these  bodies  goes  on  with  wonderfully  little  per- 
sonal friction,  especially  as  they  are  chiefly  composed  of 
persons  who  are  not,  in  the  conventional  English  sense 
of  the  word,  "gentlemen  "  in  station.  Considering  that 
dueling  completely  died  out  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
while  it  still  holds  its  ground  on  the  Continent,  it  is  remark- 
able that  none  of  the  evils  its  defenders  predicted  have 
followed.  Insulting  language,  personal  assaults,  violent 
quarrels  of  all  kinds,  are  less  common  now  than  they  were 
when  dueling  flourished,  and,  considering  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  may  be  pronounced  very  rare.  We  retain, 
besides  our  brusquerie,  the  great  fault  of  indicating  by 
manner  our  sense  of  caste  differences.  Inferiors  are  apt 
to  be  servile,  superiors  haughty.  But  this  is  not  an  in- 
creasing fault ;  the  sentiment  of  equality  grows,  although 
slowly,  and  will  remove  it  in  time. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  character  we  bore  on  the 
Continent  for  the  use  of  profane  language.  I  could  men- 
tion places  in  France  where  the  ordinary  name  for  an 
Englishman  is  still  "  un  godam."  But  swearing  has  now 
disappeared,  not  only  from  ordinary  polite  society  but 
from  the  army  and  navy.  Not  all  commanders  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  captain  of  the  Pinafore,  and  on 
board  ship,  where  things  have  to  be  done  quickly  and  a 
mishap  may  be  serious,  it  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  one's 
feelings  forcibly.  But  on  shore  a  naval  officer,  who,  in  the 
novels  of  sixty  years  ago  could  hardly  open  his  mouth 
without  an  oath,  is  decorous  as  other  people.  The  im- 
provement among  the  laboring  classes  is  less  marked,  but 
if  one  excepts  certain  classes,  such  as  dock-laborers  and 
draymen,  canal-boatmen  and  such  like,  there  is  less  bad 
language  than  in  France.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  doesn't  seem  due  to  any  growth  of  religious 
feeling.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  the  professedly  religious 
people  only  who  objected  to  swearing,  and  persons  who 
joined  them  from  the  ranks  of  what  used  to  be  called 
"  the  world  "  had  hard  work  to  rid  themselves  of  a  habit 
which  scandalized  the  congregation.  Now  the  practice 
has  ceased  to  be  a  sin  and  beome  merely — if  habitual,  for 
no  one  thinks  much  of  an  occasional  word — a  mark  of  ill- 
breeding. 

To  come  to  a  more  serious  matter,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  intoxication  is  far  less  common  among  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  than  it  was  in  our  grandfathers' 
or  fathers'  times.  One  sees  this  in  many  ways.  Thirty 
years  ago  people  sat  over  their  wine  after  dinner  for  an 
hour  at  least,  and  drank  five  or  six  glasses  of  port.  Now 
they  sit,  unless  some  interesting  subject  of  talk  turns  up, 
only  twenty  minutes,  and  drink  two  or  three  glasses  at 
most.  It  is  true  that  more  is  drunk  at  dinner,  but  it  is 
less  trying  to  the  head  then.  The  number  of  those  who 
drink  nothing  is  large,  and  increases  daily — partly  because 
many  physicians  prescribe  abstinence,  partly  from  philan- 
thropic motives  and  the  desire  to  set  a  good  example  to 
the  poor.  On  the  stage,  in  the  comic  papers,  and  in 
after-dinner  speeches,  it  is  still  a  conventional  joke  to  as- 
sume that  people  get  drunk  in  good  society;  but  in  reality 
the  phenomenon  is  rare.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  a  man 
of  fifty,  who  had  moved  a  great  deal  in  the  best  circles  of 
London  and  of  a  university  city,  declare  that  he  had 
never  but  twice  in  his  life  seen  a  gentleman  the  worse  for 
liquor;  and  several  persons  among  the  party  present  de- 
clared their  experience  to  be  similar.  Others  could  not 
say  quite  so  much,  yet  all  agreed  that,  considering  how 
common  intoxication  is  among  certain  classes,  and  used 
to  be  among  all  classes,  it  had  become  surprisingly  rare 
in  their  own  rank.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
still  many  people  who  injure  their  health  and  character 
by  the  too  frequent  resort  to  stimulants,  for  one  hears 
many  lamentations  over  the  practice  of  taking  "nips" 
and  "  pick-me-ups"  through  the  day — a  practice  alleged 
to  prevail  among  ladies  of  fashion  as  well  as  young  men 
in  the  city.  I  speak  only  of  intoxication,  which  has  be- 
come a  mark  of  gross  ill-breeding  in  the  society  of  ladies, 
and  is  condemned  as  "  bad  form  "  even  in  a  party  of  men. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  stan- 
dard of  morality  in  matters  which  regard  the  relations  of 


the  two  sexes.  England  used  to  plume  itself  on  being  a  I 
specially  well-conducted  country  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
large  use  made  of  the  Divorce  Court,  established  for  the 
first  time  in  1857,  showed  that  irregularities  were  com- 
moner than  people  had  liked  to  believe.  Divorce  can  be 
obtained  only  on  the  ground  of  conjugal  infidelity,  ac- 
companied, if  the  charge  is  made  against  the  husband, 
by  cruelty.  The  number  of  divorces  does  not  appear  to 
increase  faster  than  the  growth  of  population,  so  that  we 
have  no  special  uneasiness  on  this  score  since  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  court's  working.  There  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  assuming  any  decline  in  the  morality  of  the 
middle  classes,  or  of  what  may  be  called  the  non- 
fashionable  section  of  the  upper  class.  Much,  however, 
is  said  about  the  fashionable  section,  which,  although 
small  in  numbers,  is  influential  from  the  wealth  and  rank 
of  those  who  compose  it,  and  attracts  public  notice  to  a 
degree  even  beyond  its  [>olitical  influence.  People  say 
that  not  only  are  irregularities  increasingly  frequent, 
but  that  there  is  less  decorum  in  manners,  less  reserve 
in  the  intercourse  of  men  with  women,  less  regard  for 
propriety  in  language.  Certain  it  is  that  the  ladies  in 
some  of  these  fashionable  sets,  the  married  quite  as  much 
as  the  unmarried  ones,  permit  themselves  to  be  more  easy 
and  familiar  in  the  company  of  men  than  would  have 
been  approved  by  their  mothers  or  grandmothers  thirty 
years  ago.  Some  will  romp ;  others  frequent  the  smoking- 
room  at  the  country  house  where  they  are  staying;  others 
seek  to  join  in  men's  amusements,  and  learn  to  talk  about 
shooting  or  racing.  Subjects  are  discussed,  books  are 
owned  to  have  been  read,  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
outside  these  fashionable  circles.  Even  where  gossip, 
which,  of  course,  is  very  rife  in  such  a  society,  has  no 
positive  transgression  to  suspect,  there  is  an  unmistakable 
tendency  towards  fastness  in  conduct  and  slanginess  in 
language.  Within  the  last  decade  there  has  arisen  a 
group  of  journals  devoted  to  social  gossip,  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  drawing-room  tables  of  these  persons,  al- 
though their  contents  are  sometimes  scandalous,  and  often 
unpleasantly  suggestive.  They  are  read  with  avidity  by  a 
part  of  the  middle  class,  and  go  even  to  India,  where 
people  fancy  that  through  them  they  keep  abreast  of  the 
doings  of  high  society ;  but  it  is  also  the  fashionable  class 
which  supports  them,  for  its  members  enjoy  the  import- 
ance of  being  written  about,  and  sometimes  are  not 
above  earning  a  disgraceful  guinea  by  contributing 
malicious  paragraphs.  In  a  book  of  recollections  pub- 
lished lately  by  the  brother  of  a  duke,  he  owned  to 
having  done  this,  and  everybody  knows  of  other  in- 
stances. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  infection  has  spread 
far.  The  great  bulk  of  our  cultivated  society  is  un- 
touched by  it.  One  may  live  in  the  capital  of  England 
and  have  as  much  company  as  one  desires,  of  the  kind 
which  an  intelligent  stranger  would  most  wish  to  see — 
the  company  of  men  of  letters  and  science,  the  heads  of 
the  great  professions,  the  prominent  figures  in  politics — 
without  knowing  anything  except  by  hearsay  of  the  do- 
ings of  these  fashionable  sets.  They  are  not  the  best 
society;  they  are  only  a  section  even  ot  the  people  of 
rank  and  wealth ;  and  the  fuss  made  about  them,  both  in 
our  own  journals  and  in  the  letters  of  correspondents  to 
newspapers  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries, 
gives  an  exaggerated  impression  of  their  actual  influence 
on  English  life.  England  is  doubtless  the  chosen  home 
of  snobbishness,  as  Thackeray  explained  to  the  world 
long  ago;  yet  she  is  not  so  snobbish  as  casual  visitors  or 
the  superficial  readers  of  her  press  are  apt  to  fancy. 

Whatever  be  the  area  over  which  the  deterioration 
spreads,  it  is  generally  admitted  to  exist,  and  people 
busy  themselves  with  accounting  for  it  in  the  way  which 
least  wounds  our  national  self-esteem.  Some  set  it  down 
to  the  influence  of  French  literature.  Paris  is  doubtless 
a  sort  of  poison  manufactory  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
novels  which  profess  to  paint  the  life  of  her  most  de- 
praved classes  are  read  with  avidity,  not  only  in  new  or 
raw  countries  which  have  little  imaginative  literature  of 
their  own,  like  Russia,  Greece,  Rumania — one  may  per- 
haps add  Spain  and  Portugal — but  also  in  England  and 
Germany.  The  children  of  luxury  find  our  English 
fiction,  which,  however  sensational,  is  always  decent, 
not  high-spiced  enough ;  and  one  is  told  by  booksellers 
and  the  owners  of  circulating  libraries  in  London  that 
the  demand  for  French  fiction  is  very  larg^e,  and  not  con- 
fined to  men.  If  this  is  not  a  cause,  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
symptom,  and  one  which  tends  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease. 

Another  explanation  which  people  frequently  offer,  and 
which  I  recollect  to  have  seen  assigned  in  the  Evening; 
Post  some  months  ago,  is  the  influence  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  those  who  surround  him.  Although  he  is 
personally  a  good-natured  and  agreeable  man,  his  ex- 
ample has  not  been  a  good  one,  and  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted when  one  compares  it  with  that  set  by  his  parents. 
The  most  serious,  ana  indeed  the  only  charge  that  can 
be  brought  against  the  Queen  is,  that  since  her  husband's 
death  she  has  virtually  abdicated  her  headship  of  society, 
abandoning  those  opportunities  of  maintaining  the  level 
of  good  morals  and  good  manners  which  she  used  so  well 
while  she  kept  a  court  in  London.  The  social  duties' of 
the  crown  are  now  its  main  duties,  and  the  way  she  and 
her  husband  discharged  them  almost  marked  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  our  monarchy,  which  could  not  long  sur- 
vive any  grave  scandal  attached  to  the  sovereign.  But 
too  much  importance  has  been  assigned  to  the  unsatis- 
factory tone  of  what  is  called  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set, 
which  is  itself  a  result  of  other  facts;  and  I  believe  that 
the  causes  of  the  evil  are  to  he  sought  deeper.  Wherever 
there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
idle  people,  who  have  neither  public  duties  to  discharge 
nor  any  intellectual  or  artistic  interests  to  occupy  their 
minds,  the  permanent  weaknesses  of  human  nature  will 
grow  apace  and  bear  their  appropriate  fruits.  We  have 
in  England  .not  only  a  territorial  aristocracy  with  immense 
incomes,  but  a  crowd  of  new  rich  men,  who,  while  aping  the 
habits  of  the  aristocracy,  seek  to  secure  their  entrance 
into  its  ranks  by  a  lavish  expenditure  in  ministering  to  its 
pleasures.    Luxury  and  self-indulgence  are  the  natural 


result  of  these  conditions,  and  the  other  evils  referred  to 
follow  in  due  course.  One  can  imagine  other  influences 
checking  or  modifying  these  conditions — some  national 
peril,  for  instance,  or  a  strong  religious  movement,  which 
should  sway  men's  wills  and  engross  their  thoughts.  But 
none  such  is  present ;  and  the  tendencies  described  have 
therefore  full  scope,  being  more  potent  now  than  they 
were  forty  years  ago,  because  there  has  been  a  longer  and 
fuller  tide  of  material  prosperity.  They  have  not  pre- 
vented a  steady  improvement  in  the  moral  and  intellectu- 
al, as  well  as  material,  well-being  of  the  people  at  large. 
Even  the  class  against  which  are  brought  the  accusations 
I  have  been  examining  may  be  favorably  compared  with 
the  corresponding  class  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
never  to  speak  of  Paris.  But  it  must  frankly  be  admitted, 
though  persons  in  other  countries  seem  slow  to  realize  the 
fait,  that  those  sets  in  England  whose  social  pretensions 
are  the  highest  do  not,  cither  in  morals  or  manners,  in 
intellect  or  taste,  in  public  spirit  and  the  sense  of  national 
duty,  furnish  the  most  laudable  specimen  of  English 
worth.  Those  who  have  here  begun  to  ask  what  are  the 
political  uses  of  an  hereditary  nobility  will  go  on  to  ask 
what  are  its  social  uses. — Neiv  York  Nation. 


WHAT  GLUCOSE  IS. 


A  vast  amount  has  been  written  and  printed  in  regard 
to  glucose,  a  good  deal  of  it  by  persons  who  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  apprehended,  because  it  was  a  new  product, 
that  it  must  be  bad,  and  therefore  condemned  it  without 
a  fair  test.  To  set  at  rest  (or  at  least  with  such  intention) 
the  apprehensions  of  the  public  in  regard  to  this  substance, 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  1882,  requested 
that  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
be  appointed  "  to  examine  as  to  the  composition,  nature 
and  properties  of  the  article  commercially  known  as  'glu- 
cose '  or  '  grape  sugar,' "  and  information  was  especially 
asked  for  in  regard  to  "  its  deleterious  effect  when  used  as 
an  article  of  food  or  drink."  The  committee  appointed 
consisted  of  Professors  G.  F.  Baker,  William  H.  Brewer, 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  C.  F.  Chandler  and  Ira  Remsen,  and 
their  report  was  presented  early  in  the  present  year.  In 
commerce  the  term  "  glucose  "  is  applied  to  the  liquid 
product,  and  "grape  sugar"  to  the  solid  product  by 
treating  starch  with  an  acid.  It  was  prepared  from  starch 
by  Kirchhoff  in  181 1,  and  in  1810  Braconnot  prepared  it 
from  vegetable  fiber.  In  France  and  Germany  potato 
starch  is  the  only  available  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  but  in  this  country  Indian  corn  is  employed. 
The  process  of  manufacture  consists  in  steeping  the  corn 
in  water  until  soft,  grinding  it,  and  separating  and  washing 
the  starch.  This  product  is  next  converted  into  sugar  by 
heating  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  the  excess  of  acid  is 
neutralized  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  liquor  is  filtered 
and  evaporated.  There  are  twenty-nine  glucose  lactones 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  total  capacity  of  about  forty- 
three  thousand  bushels  of  corn  per  day.  The  committee 
examined  nineteen  samples  obtained  from  various  fac- 
tories throughout  the  country.  "Careful  research  was 
made  for  tin,  copper  and  other  metallic  impurities,  but 
none  were  found." 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  commercial  grape 
sugar : 

Dextrose  72.0  per  cent 

Maltose   3.6  per  cent 

Dextrine   6.4  per  cent 

Water  17.5  per  cent 

Ash   0.5  per  cent 


100.0 

In  the  samples  of  glucose  (liquid)  examined  the  amount 
of  dextrose  varied  from  34.3  to  42.8  per  cent,  the  maltose 
from  1.3  to  19.3  per  cent,  and  the  dextrine  from  29.3  to 
45.3  per  cent.  The  report  also  discusses  the  question 
whether  glucose  is  injurious  to  health.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  experiments  of  a  Schmitz,  Nessler  and  Freiherr 
von  Mehring.  The  two  former  concluded  that  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  fermenting  potato  sugar  contains  sub- 
stances injurious  to  health.  Freiherr  von  Mehring,  on 
the  other  hand,  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  this  product.  "It  hence  appears  doubt- 
ful whether  there  are  injurious  substances  in  potato 
sugar.  .  .  .  Even  though  it  should  eventually  be 
shown  that  potato  sugar  is  or  is  not  objectionable,  it 
would  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  same  is  also  true  of 
maize  sugar."  The  committee  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  with  glucose  similar  to  those  of  Schmitz  and 
others  with  potato  sugar,  and  it  failed  to  find  anything 
injurious  to  health  in  the  extracts  obtained  by  fermenta- 
tion. "  In  the  experiments  the  experimenter  took  into 
his  system  everything  that  could  possibly  be  objectionable 
contained  in  from  120  to  160  grains  of  the  glucose,  or  grape 
sugar — i.  <?.,  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  pound.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  further,  that  the  extract  which 
was  taken  into  the  stomach  must  have  contained  an  ob- 
jectionable mineral  as  well  as  organic  substances  present 
in  the  glucose  employed;  hence,  the  results  seem  to  be 
final  as  regards  the  injurious  nature  of  glucose,  or  grape 
sugar,  made  from  maize.  The  conclusions  are  valid  only 
for  maize  sugar  as  furnished  by  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  It  should  be  further  remarked  that,  although 
our  experiments  show  conclusively  that  the  products  of 
the  fermentation  of  glucose  are  not  dangerous  to  health, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  beer  made  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  glucose  is  just  as  good  as  that  made  in  the 
usual  way.  In  concluding  remarks  the  committee  says: 
"That,  though  having  at  best  only  about  two-thirds  the 
sweetening  power  of  cane  sugar,  yet  starch  sugar  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  cane  sugar  in  healthfulncss,  there  being  no 
evidence  before  the  committee  that  maize  starch  sugar, 
either  in  its  normal  condition  or  fermented,  has  any  dele- 
terious affect  upon  the  system,  even  when  taken  in  large 
quantities."  The  report  contains  in  an  appendix  a  large 
number  of  extracts  on  the  subject  from  journal  literature, 
as  well  as  a  very  complete  bibliography. — Boston  Jferald. 


Fall  overcoats  are  now  ripe,  in  the  pawn-shops. 
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A  FOOLISH  SPEECH. 


Every  judicious  friend  of  Mr.  Blaine  must  regret  the 
delivery  of  that  speech  at  Augusta  on  Tuesday  night  last. 
It  was  ill-timed,  intemperate  and  useless.  It  will  be  re- 
garded almost  universally  as  an  undignified  exhibition  of 
chagrin  at  defeat,  and  it  will  result  only  in  pain  to  its  de- 
liverer and  disturbance  to  the  country.  He  has  unneces- 
sarily made  himself  a  target  for  attack,  at  a  time  when 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Democratic  and  Independent 
press  would  have  respected  his  feelings  as  a  beaten  can- 
didate, and  let  him  alone. 

But  bad  as  the  speech  was  in  taste,  it  was  worse  in 
policy,  for  it  will  encourage  the  organs  of  his  party  to 
pursue  the  course  which  many  of  them  have  foolishly 
taken  since  the  day  of  election,  and  for  which  the  longer- 
headed  Democrats  are  undoubtedly  grateful  to  them. 
Mr.  Blaine  has  joined  these  organs  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  and 
so  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  line  of  Democratic  Presidents. 

The  natural  rejoicing  of  the  Southern  people  at  a 
Democratic  victory  has  been  made,  by  the  foolish  organs, 
to  seem  to  be  an  outbreak  of  treasonable  glee.  There 
have  been  stories  of  rebel  flag-raising,  and  of  widespread 
terror  among  the  negroes,  lest  the  Democratic  triumph 
shall  result  in  their  being  reenslaved.  The  reports  of  the 
flag-raisings  have  been  authoritatively  contradicted.  But 
even  if  they  had  been  true,  would  not  the  fact  that 
drunken  fools  exist  in  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  have  ac- 
counted for  them  as  satisfactorily  as  the  theory  that  the 
whole  South  is  still  rebel  at  heart?  If  it  be  true  that  the 
negroes  fear  that  the  Democratic  party  has  either  the 
power  or  inclination  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  it 
only  proves  how  soddenly  ignorant  they  are,  and  how 
shamefully  the  white  Republican  politicians  among  them, 
who  trade  in  their  votes,  must  have  lied  to  them. 

The  fact  is,  the  Republican  press  has  for  so  many 
years  used  the  South  as  a  bugaboo  to  frighten  Northern 
voters  that  it  would  feel  lost  without  the  familiar  old 
scarecrow.  The  bugaboo  has  served  its  turn.  There  are 
without  doubt  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Republicans  who 
honestly  believe  that  the  party  which  has  won  the  presi- 
dency mainly  by  Southern  votes  is  treasonable  at  bottom, 
because  the  only  Northern  sympathizers  the  South  had 
during  the  war  were  Democrats,  and  because  the  South 
has  been  solidly  Democratic  since  the  war — or,  rather, 
since  the  privilege  of  self-government  has  been  restored 
to  it.  This  class  of  Republicans  consists  largely  of  men 
who  have  a  vivid  personal  recollection  of  the  terrible  years 
of  the  war,  and  who,  not  having  themselves  changed, 
cannot  understand  that  others  have — that  the  people  of 
the  South,  being  intelligent  beings,  have  been  capable  of 
learning  from  experience,  and  getting  new  ideas  from  new 
conditions.  These  old-line  war  Republicans  do  not  be- 
think themselves  that  the  South  is  now  peopled  largely  by 
voters  who  were  children  when  Lee  laid  down  his  sword 
at  Appomatox,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the 
Union.  These  Republican  Bourbons  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  innoculated  their  offspring  with  their  prejudices 
and  fears.  It  is  from  this  class  of  men  that  the  silly  Re- 
publican organs  get  sympathy  in  the  kind  of  work  which 
they  have  been  doing  since  the  election  ;  and  it  is  to  these 
Bourbons  that  Mr.  Blaine  made  his  appeal.  But  neither 
Mr.  Blaine  nor  the  organs  can  make  men  of  real  intelli- 
gence believe  that  half  the  people  of  this  country  are 
anxious  to  destroy  it.  If  this  were  true,  the  end  of  the 
republic  would  be  at  hand. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  safe,  solid  sort  of  man,  who  is 
pretty  sure  to  give  the  country  a  prudent  and  peaceful 
administration.  He  will  have  plenty  of  able  and  pat- 
riotic Democratic  statesmen  to  advise  him.  With  such  a 
man  at  the  head  of  the  government,  surrounded,  as  he 
will  be,  by  politicians  of  the  caliber  of  Bayard,  Thurman 
and  Randall,  it  is  nonsense  to  anticipate  calamity.  By 
their  baseless  predictions  of  evil  to  come,  however,  Mr. 
Blaine  and  the  silly  portion  of  the  Republican  press 
will  doubtless  succeed  in  spreading  alarm.  When  ex- 
perience proves  this  alarm  to  be  groundless,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  be  mightily  strengthened. 

The  Augusta  speech  [shows  Mr.  Blaine  to  be  a  much 


shallower  man  than  we  thought  him,  and  its  delivery 
will  materially  temper  regret  at  his  having  failed  to  reach 
the  presidency.   

A  BOGUS  WARFARE. 


The  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  has  run  its  Quaker  guns 
through  the  port-holes,  hoisted  its  imitation  black  flag, 
and  resumed  its  bogus  war  on  the  railroads  of  the  state. 
It  has  chosen  a  queer  time  for  the  resumption  of  hostili- 
ties. The  "  anti-monopoly  "  cause  in  this  state  is  dead. 
The  weight  of  the  Republican  majority  cast  by  the  people 
on  the  4th  instant  was  the  final  blow  that  killed  it.  But 
even  if  it  were  alive  and  ready  for  further  fight,  we  cannot 
see  on  what  ground  the  Chronicle  could  expect  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  its  champions.  Previous  to  the  extra 
session,  every  stupid,  greedy  granger  who  feels  his  heart- 
strings cracking  whenever  he  is  obliged  to  untie  his  purse- 
strings  to  pay  his  freight  or  any  other  bill,  delighted  in 
the  Chronicle;  and  so  did  every  politician  of  whatever 
party  who  sought  to  ride  into  office  on  the  back  of  an 
anti-railroad  mob.  But  when  the  Chronicle  had  the  good 
sense  to  oppose  the  extra  session  it  suffered  a  great  drop 
in  the  esteem  of  the  communists,  rascals  and  fools  who 
made  up  the  noisy  anti-monopoly  faction.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  after  the  extra  session,  formally  retreated 
from  the  anti-railroad  ground  which  it  was  so  unwise  and 
demagogical  as  to  take  in  1882.  A  delegation  was  sent  to 
the  National  Convention  which  was  largely  made  up  of 
men  who  had  been  firm  in  opposition  to  the  anti-monop- 
oly lunacy.  In  the  platform  of  the  State  Convention 
the  anti-railroader  could  find  nothing  to  encourage  him  to 
stay  with  the  party.  But  the  Chronicle  stayed  with  it.  In- 
deed, the  party  had  in  the  state  no  organ  which  did  thick- 
and-thin  work  for  it  with  more  enthusiasm.  It  opposed  all 
the  anti-monopolists  who  were  running  for  office — Sum- 
ner, Sullivan  and  Del  Valle  among  the  rest.  It  was  silent 
upon  the  railroad  question  during  the  campaign.  To 
the  extent  of  its  influence  it  helped  to  create  the  great 
majority  which  was  given  on  election  day  against  the 
Democratic  party,  which  had  reasserted  its  anti-monopoly 
principles. 

Considering  the  record  it  has  made  within  the  past 
year,  the  Chronicle,  in  declaring  itself  as  being  still  for 
anti-monopoly,  shows  extraordinary  assurance.  In  the 
face  of  the  facts  it  is  impossible  to  stretch  courtesy  to  the 
point  of  giving  it  credit  for  sincerity.  Its  motive  must  be 
to  annoy  where  it  knows  is  can  no  longer  hurt.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  no  genuine  anti-monopolist  will  believe  its 
asseverations  of  loyalty  to  the  lost  cause.  Indeed,  we 
fancy  that  the  very  sight  of  the  Chronicle  must  give  him 
hydrophobic  symptoms. 

If  the  result  of  the  recent  election  demonstrated  any- 
thing, it  was  that  the  people  of  California  arc  weary  of 
politicians  trilling  for  their  own  selfish  ends  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  state.  We  are  not  at  present  so 
prosperous,  nor  is  our  immediate  future  so  bright,  that  we 
can  afford  to  encourage  demagogues  whose  stock  in  trade 
is  threats  against  invested  capital,  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 
political  agitation.  The  Chronicle  has  resumed  its  pirat- 
ical cruise  at  the  wrong  time. 


THE  IRISH  IN  AMERICA. 


The  Rev.  John  J.  Riordan,  Catholic  missionary  at  Cas- 
tle Garden,  says,  after  a  three  months'  visit  to  Ireland : 
"  It  is  the  dream  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  Ireland  to  get 
to  this  country.  In  every  other  cabin  there  is  hanging  up 
in  the  most  conspicuous  place  a  photograph  of  a  lady 
dressed  in  silk,  with  a  bonnet  covered  with  feathers,  or  of 
a  young  man  with  stylish  trousers  and  a  cane.  That's 
Mary,  or  Terence,  who  have  been  in  America  only  three 
or  four  years;  and  these  photographs,  and  the  glowing 
letters  that  come  back  about  the  eating  and  drinking  and 
high  wages,  turn  all  the  young  people's  heads.  Of  all  the 
girls  I  saw  living  in  comfortable  homes,  there  was  only 
one  who  did  not  want  to  come  to  America." 

The  race  has  certainly  done  remarkably  well  here.  It 
has  gained  a  commanding  position  among  us,  in  every 
walk  of  life.  The  traditional  Irishman  of  the  novel  and 
stage — a  reckless,  witty,  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  equally 
ready  to  crack  a  head  or  a  bottle,  and  gayly  indifferent  to 
the  morrow — may  be  met  with  frequently  in  Ireland,  for 
all  we  know,  but  he  is  seldom  seen  here.  In  America 
the  Irish  have  proved  themselves  to  be  a  singularly  indus- 
trious, shrewd  and  money-making  people.  Only  the 
Jews  are  their  equals  in  business  ability;  and  the  Jews 
have  none  of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  exiles  from 
Erin.  The  poor  Irish  who  do  the  hard,  rough  work  for 
us  in  street  and  kitchen  are,  as  a  rule,  temperate  and 
saving.   The  number  of  Irish  laborers  .who  own  property 


is  astonishing.  How,  on  their  scanty  earnings,  they  man- 
age to  scrape  enough  together  to  make  a  start  as  land- 
lords is  a  puzzle  to  our  more  extravagant  American.  The 
Irish  crowd  all  branches  of  business,  wholesale  and  retail, 
as  principals  and  employes.  Irish  bankers  flourish  in  all 
our  cities.  Irish  millionaires  are  numerous.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  office  in  America  that  does  not  em- 
ploy Irish  brains.  But  it  is  as  politicians  that  the  Irish 
beat  the  world.  They  are  the  controlling  power  in  mu- 
nicipal politics  throughout  the  country,  and  we  saw  dur- 
ing the  recent  presidential  campaign  how  both  the  great 
parties  were  bowing  and  scraping  to  the  Irish  for  their 
votes. 

Irish  public  men  who  visit  this  country  for  the  first 
time  never  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  omnipresence  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  Mr.  Blake,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Waterford,  who  was  in  San  Francisco  some  years 
ago,  expressed  this  feeling  to  the  writer  in  an  amusing 
way.  "It  first  struck  me  in  Chicago,"  he  said.  "  I  had 
just  been  to  my  banker's,  and  found  him  to  be  an  Irish- 
man; the  clerk  who  handed  me  the  money  was  an  Irish- 
man ;  the  cabman  who  drove  me  to  the  bank  was  an  Irish- 
man ;  the  beggar  who  asked  me  for  alms  as  I  alighted 
was  an  Irishwoman.  On  my  way  back  to  the  hotel  I  saw 
a  policeman  beating  a  poor  drunken  creature  with  his 
truncheon.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  interfered, 
and  was  arrested  by  a  second  policeman.  Both  the 
officers  were  Irishmen,  and  so  was  the  man  who  had  been 
beaten.  The  warder  who  let  us  into  the  prison  was  an 
Irishman,  and  so  was  the  clerk  who  took  down  my  name. 
The  retxDrter  who  interviewed  me  was  an  Irishman.  The 
Chief  of  Police  to  whom  I  appealed  was  an  Irishman, 
and  so  was  the  Judge  who  discharged  me  after  a  brief 
private  hearing.  Sure,  it  is  marvelous!  Irishmen,  Irish- 
men everywhere ! " 

No  wonder  that  it  is,  as  Father  Riordan  says,  the  dream 
of  every  boy  and  girl  in  Ireland  to  get  to  this  country ; 
and  as  the  supply  of  Irish  boys  and  girls  is  likely  always 
to  be  large,  the  green  thread  which  runs  in  all  directions 
through  the  fabric  of  American  life  will  grow  thicker  in- 
stead of  thinner  with  the  progress  of  time. 


A  SOCIALIST'S  COMPLAINT. 


The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  us  by  a  well- 
known  physician  of  this  city,  who  interests  himself  in 
social  questions: 

Editor  San  Franciscan  :  I  have  bought  The  San  Francis- 
can regularly  and  read  it.  It  is  a  strongly,  tersely,  and  well-edited 
paper.  Hut  I  have  somewhat  against  The  San  Franciscan. 
It  has  taken  up  to  some  extent  the  matter  of  Socialism — speaks 
of  its  spread  and  argues  concerning  its  existence  more  knowingly 
than  most  of  the  press.  Nevertheless,  in  its  opposition,  though 
more  intelligent  than  usual,  it  seems  to  be  fighting  blindly  against 
the  march  of  events.  If  C.  A.  Sumner,  on  account  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  government  telegraph  system,  is  a  Socialist,  so  then  was 
our  last  Legislature  a  socialistic  Legislature,  and  our  Republican 
State  Convention  a  socialistic  convention,  in  that  the  one  passed 
amendment  number  two,  and  the  other  commended  its  adoption 
by  the  people.  Furthermore,  on  that  simple  proposition  there 
are  in  the  city  about  forty  thousand  practical  Socialists  who  voted 
lor  that  amendment,  and  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand in  the  whole  state. 

As  to  your  assumption  that  C.  A.  Sumner  is  a  Socialist  instead 
of  a  Democrat,  the  word  "  instead  "  does  not  apply,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be  both  Democrat  and  Socialist,  and  both  Republican 
and  Socialist.  If  a  Socialist  at  all — and  I  believe  your  assump- 
tion is  logically  true— he  is  a  Democratic  Socialist. 

The  Republicans,  in  the  person  of  John  M.  Day,  have  elected 
by  a  large  majority  another  scientific  Socialist.  As  a  Republican 
and  a  man  of  the  people,  Mr.  Days  will  do  honor  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  have  a  care,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  that  the  greatest 
good  accrues  to  the  greatest  number. 

I  object  to  The  San  Franciscan,  which  sets  up  a  high  standard 
(as  in  the  editorial  entitled  "An  Unpleasant  Outlook  ")  for  the 
treatment  of  public  questions,  in  that  it  is  inclined  to  treat 
Socialism  as  people  generally  would  a  mad  dog— call  it  a  name, 
give  it  a  kick  and  warn  people  that  is  vile,  vicious  and  anarchical. 
If  the  editor  believes  so,  he  is  misinformed;  if  he  is  informed  and 
yet  continues  such  a  course  in  deference  to  associated  capital  and 
corporations,  he  must  consider  himself  an  unfortunate  thrall — 
thousands  of  whom  exist  in  this  country,  to  sell  their  brains  and 
do  the  work  of  a  hireling  press.  If  the  editor  is  permitted  to 
discuss  the  matter,  let  him  give  it  a  fair  statement  and  show- 
ing.   Respectfully,  W.  N.  G. 

San  Francisco,  January  9,  1884. 

We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  our  correspondent's 
contention  that  one  may  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
and  also  a  Socialist.  He  is  correct  in  describing  Amend- 
ment No.  2,  adopted  at  the  recent  election,  as  socialistic  in 
its  nature.  It  provides  that  the  state  shall  manufacture  the 
text  books  to  be  used  in  our  public  schools.  Any  meas- 
ure which  transfers  an  industry  from  private  hands  to 
those  of  the  state  is  a  gain  for  Socialism.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  tendency  of  legislation  at  the  present  time  is  away 
from  the  good  and  safe  ground  that  government  should 
be  restricted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  proper  business  of 
keeping  the  peace,  protecting  life  and  property  and  ad- 
ministering justice.  We  regard  this  as  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency. 
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Socialism  theoretically  is  beautiful ;  practically  it  is,  to 
quote  our  correspondent,  "vile,  vicious  and  anarchical." 
The  theory  contemplates  a  cooperative  commonwealth, 
in  which  the  state  would  be  the  only  landlord,  the  only 
capitalist,  the  only  employer;  a  commonwealth  in  which 
there  would  be  no  poverty,  for  every  man  would  receive 
the  entire  fruit  of  his  own  labor — nothing  less  and  nothing 
more.  That  such  a  dream  as  this  can  ever  be  realized, 
no  one  who  has  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
or  who  is  able  even  faintly  to  apprehend  the  social  and 
industrial  difficulties  in  the  way,  can  seriously  believe. 
No  doubt  there  are  good  men  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  efforts  to  make  the  dream  a  reality.  There  are  also 
good  men  devoting  their  lives  to  preparing  the  world  for 
the  day — which  they  have  the  faith  to  believe  will  come — 
when  all  men  will  of  their  own  accord  adopt  the  golden 
rule  as  their  principle  of  action.  They  are  good  men, 
but  they  are  not  practical.  And  there  is  this  mighty  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes :  The  believer  in  the 
Christian  millennium  does  no  harm — only  good,  indeed, 
for  his  appeal  is  to  each  individual  to  reform  himself; 
whereas,  the  believer  in  the  socialistic  millennium  appeals 
to  each  individual  to  set  about  reforming,  not  himself, 
but  the  world.  The  latter,  therefore,  with  all  his  good 
intentions,  necessarily  does  harm.  He  is  a  disturber,  a 
breeder  of  vain  discontent,  a  foe  to  industry,  and  a  pro- 
moter of  anarchy.  He  imbues  the  ignorant  and  the  ill- 
balanced  with  the  belief  that  hey  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  political  or  armed  association,  to  make  of  earth  a 
heaven,  in  which  idleness  and  stupidity  will  enjoy  the 
good  things  which  are  now  alone  the  rewards  of  labor  and 
intelligence.  Therefore  we  say  that  Socialism  in  its  prac- 
tical results  is  "  vile,  vicious  and  anarchical."  It  is  not 
for  what  it  promises  that  it  is  to  be  feared,  but  for  what  it 
would  tear  down  and  remove,  as  a  necessary  preparing  of 
the  ground  for  its  crop  of  paradisaical  fruits.  It  is  a  bait 
for  the  indolent,  a  temptation  to  the  vicious,  and  an  in- 
spiration to  fools.  God  did  not  give  the  human  race 
brains  enough  to  make  the  theories  of  the  Socialists  safe 
mental  food  for  the  common  herd. 


THE  DE  YOUNG-SPRECKELS  FEUD. 


The  attempt  upon  the  life  of  M.  H.  De  Young,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Chronicle,  by  Adolph  Spreckels  adds  an- 
other paragraph  to  the  already  sufficiently  bloody  history 
of  San  Francisco  journalism.  The  Chronicle,  with  a  per- 
sistence which  has  always  been  one  of  its  characteristics, 
has  for  years  pursued  Claus  Spreckels,  seeking  in  every 
way  to  damage  his  business.  The  Chronicle  affirms  that 
its  persecution  has  been  carried  on  from  the  highest 
motive  that  can  animate  a  journal — a  desire  to  serve 
the  public  interest.  The  Spreckels  family,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  regarded  the  warfare  as  personal  and  vindic- 
tive in  its  nature.  Newspapers  friendly  to  them  have 
retaliated  upon  Mr.  De  Young  in  the  severest  manner. 
Recently  the  Chronicle  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  Claus 
Spreckels  of  conduct  that  honorable  men  have  but  one 
name  for — swindling.  This  charge  brought  the  feud  to  a 
head,  and  the  pistol  of  young  Spreckels  shot  De  Young 
down  in  his  office. 

It  is  a  shameful  affair  all  round.  Whatever  basis  of 
fact  the  Chronicle  had  for  its  attacks,  its  manner  of 
making  them  was  the  same  as  has  in  the  past  brought 
trouble  and  death  to  its  office — bitter,  sneering,  insulting 
and  rancorous.  But  this  does  not  excuse  young  Spreckels 
in  his  resort  to  the  revolver.  There  is  a  remedy  at  law 
for  libel,  and  the  press  is  at  the  service  of  those  who 
care  to  refute  injurious  accusations. 

The  city  has  been  disgraced  by  this  shooting.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  reputation  abroad  for  lawlessness  which  it 
does  not  deserve.  It  is  still  the  reckless,  violent  California 
of  early  days  to  a  good  part  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  widespread  misconception  of  our  social 
condition  does  serious  material  injury  to  the  state  in  re- 
pelling both  capital  and  immigration.  Our  peace  and 
industry,  our  humdrum  daily  life,  attract  no  attention; 
but  when  the  son  of  a  rich  business  man  pistols  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  our  leading  newspapers,  the  whole 
world  hears  of  it,  and  regards  it  as  a  normal  incident  of 
rude  civilization. 

The  community  owes  a  duty  to  itself  in  this  case  which 
it  should  not  fail  of  discharging.  The  law  must  have 
free  course  in  dealing  with  De  Young's  assassin. 


A  great  deal  of  sympathy  has  been  expressed  for  State 
Treasurer  January,  because  his  son,  who  was  his  deputy; 
has  been  detected  in  stealing  about  $40,000  of  moneys 
belonging  to  a  number  of  counties  whose  treasurers  had 
deposited  it  with  Mr.  January  for  safe  keeping.  Of  course, 


it  is  natural  to  commiserate  an  honest  father  whose  son 
takes  to  crime,  and  so  brings  disgrace  upon  his  family ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  be  too  effusive 
in  the  expression  of  pity  in  Mr.  January's  case  until  all 
the  facts  are  known.  While  nobody  suspects  the  State 
Treasurer  of  having  shared  in  his  son's  plunder,  he  can- 
not be  held  free  from  blame.  Witness  this  from  the  San 
Jose  Mercury: 

Arthur  January  is  well  known  in  this  city,  where  he  has  resided 
from  infancy.  lie  was  deputy,  under  his  father,  in  the  County 
Treasurer's  office  of  this  county  for  several  years,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  that  position,  it  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of 
Mr.  January's  heaviest  bondsmen,  for  appropriating  some  $1,100, 
which  his  father  replaced.  It  was  generally  known  that  of  late 
years  he  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  lead  a  fast  life— a  matter 
that  was  much  commented  upon  in  connection  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  .State  Treasurer,  and  which  surely  could  not 
have  been  wholly  unknown  to  his  father. 

Mr.  January,  knowing  his  son  to  be  untrustworthy,  had 
no  right  to  give  him  a  place  in  an  office  where  he  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  large  sums  of  money,  and  so 
under  strong  temptation  to  steal.  It  was  an  act  of  nepo- 
tism for  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  Treasurer  January  can- 
not be  legally  punished.  The  county  treasurers  who  have 
been  financially  ruined  by  young  January's  thieving  are 
the  ones  deserving  of  all  the  healthy  sympathy  that  the 
case  can  evoke.  As  for  the  thief  himself,  whose  desire  to 
gratify  his  vicious  taste  for  cards  and  whisky  seems  to 
have  been  his  only  motive  for  this  crime,  a  few  dozen 
strokes  of  the  cat-o'-nine  tails  on  his  bare  back  and  a  life 
sentence  to  San  Quentin  would  not  be  too  severe  a  pun- 
ishment. 


The  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  ought  to  have  taught  us 
the  lesson  that  only  when  the  Republican  party  is  united 
is  it  able  to  win  victories.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  Independent  and  Stalwart  Republicans  between 
them  carried  New  York  against  Mr.  Blaine,  in  spite  of  a 
heavy  desertion  of  workingmen  and  Irishmen  from  the 
Democratic  party.  The  work  now  before  the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  ought  to  be  the  bringing  back  to 
the  fold  of  the  elements  which  have  proved  themselves  so 
powerful  for  harm.  Instead  of  seeking  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, the  leaders  are  gnashing  their  teeth  in  futile  anger, 
and  not  only  hardening  the  recusants  in  their  heresy  but 
endeavoring  to  mark  lukewarm  brethren  for  excommuni- 
cation. The  leaders  and  a  portion  of  the  press  have 
apparently  formed  a  league  of  Blaine  Avengers,  and  care 
only  for  Republican  scalps.  Senator  Edmunds,  we  see, 
is  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  party  for  the  cool- 
ness of  his  support  of  the  candidate.  This  is  childish 
nonsense.  The  Republican  party  has  not  so  many  men 
of  Edmunds's  caliber  that  it  can  afford  to  show  him  the 
door.  It  would  he  far  wiser  in  the  leaders  and  press  to  cul- 
tivate calmness,  cease  calling  names  and  shrieking  accusa- 
tions of  treason  and  weak  fighting,  and  try  to  win  back 
Conkling,  Curtis,  Schurz,  Beecher  and  the  rest  of  the 
erring  brethren,  who  carry  such  sharp  knives  and  wound 
so  deeply.  Blaine  is  beaten.  Of  course,  the  disaster  is 
hard  to  bear ;  but  if  it  is  to  result  in  breaking  the  party 
into  factions  which  will  hate  one  another  more  than  they 
do  the  common  enemy,  the  party  will  be  sure  to  get,  in 
the  future,  a  liberal  education  in  the  art  of  knowing  how 
to  behave  rationally  under  defeat.  The  proper  way  to 
avenge  Blaine  is  to  beat  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  presidency  in  1888. 


Another  calamity  has  fallen  upon  the  Democratic 
statesmen  of  this  city.  The  election  of  Barclay  Henley 
to  Congress  from  the  First  district  is  conceded.  As  the 
solitary  Democratic  member  of  the  California  delegation, 
Mr.  Henley  will  naturally  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
what  patriots  shall  be  permitted  to  get  seats  at  the  dinner 
table  of  party  favor.  Had  the  delegation  been  solidly 
Republican,  every  weather-beaten  old  relic  of  the  Demo- 
cratic wreck  of  i860  that  has  been  bleaching  these  many 
years  on  the  arid  Californian  sands,  would  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  regarding  himself  as  the  special  adviser  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  But  with  Henley  in  Washington,  right 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  as  it  were,  the  situation 
changes  — changes  disgustingly;  and  there  is  gloom 
among  the  veterans. 


Puck  has  a  drawing  which  represents  a  line  of  laborers 
carrying  heavily  loaded  hods  of  brick  and  mortar  up  a 
ladder.  Underneath  is  this  explanatory  sentence  :  "But- 
ler is  defeated,  but  the  workingman's  procession  goes  on 
forever."  There  is  a  whole  bookful  of  meaning  in  this 
little  picture  for  those  who  are  able  to  read  it.  When  the 
workingmen  are  able  to  perceive  it,  the  trade  of  the  dem- 
agogue will  not  be  the  easy  and  lucrative  one  it  is  at 
present. 


Coroner-elect  O'Donnell,  to  give  the  devil  his  due.  is 
engaged  in  a  good  work  in  endeavoring  to  induce 
Supervisors  to  establish  a  public  morgue.  It  is  discre« 
able  to  the  city  that  it  is  without  one.  The  absence  01 
such  an  institution  has  made  politicians  of  the  under- 
takers, who  in  every  local  campaign  engage  in  a  ghastly 
scramble  to  see  who,  by  political  service,  shall  establish 
the  strongest  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  Coroner's 
office. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


It  requires  a  man  of  courage  to  take  a  clerkship  in  the 
Chronicle  office. 

One  surprising  result  of  the  election  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral office-holders  have  been  converted  unanimously  to 
George  William  Curtis's  views  with  reference  to  the  civil 
service.    To  a  man,  they  are  opposed  to  the  spoils  system . 

The  Congressional  dignity  sits  lightly  upon  the  youthful 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Budd.  At  Stockton,  the  other  day,  a 
man  who  had  bet  on  the  election  of  Sumner  paid  the 
penalty  by  blacking  boots  on  the  public  square.  When 
he  had  ended  his  humiliation  Congressman  Budd  seized 
the  brushes  and  honored  the  victim  with  a  shine. 

An  addition  to  the  dictionary  : 

BuRCHARD,  v  t  [from  the  name  of  a  New  York  clergyman  who 
first  committed  the  crime  in  1884.] 

To  murder  politically,  particularly  by  a  dose  composed  of  rum, 
Romanism  and  rebellion  in  equal  parts. 

Syn.    To  burke. 

The  crook-cane  brigade  are  growing  young  again. 
There  is  a  jauntiness  in  their  step,  a  briskness  of  move- 
ment and  a  smiling,  sunshiny  air  about  them  generally, 
as  they  go  in  and  out  of  the  Parker  House,  that  carries 
the  mind  back  to  the  glorious  time  befoh  the  wah,  when 
niggahs  were  wuth  money,  sah.  Poor  old  boys!  It  would 
be  a  scur  soul,  indeed,  that  would  deny  them  the  joy  of 
drinking  to  the  future  for  a  time,  instead  of  to  the  past,  as 
they  have  been  sadly  and  loyally  and  industriously  doing 
these  twenty  years  gone. 

It  is  painful  to  learn  that  Senator  Fair  and  Dick  Dey 
have  quarreled,  and  about  a  paltry  matter  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  too.  One  would  think  that  two  congenial  spirits 
who  had  gone  round  the  world  together,  joined  in  stock 
deals,  gone  to  church  in  company  regularly  for  years,  and 
told  the  same  stories  to  the  public  about  the  mines,  would 
love  each  other  too  fondly,  know  each  other  too  well,  to 
dare  to  quarrel.  Every  tender  soul  will  hope  that  Damon 
and  Pythias  will  fall  into  each  other's  arms  before  they 
get  a  chance  to  go  on  the  witness  stand.  One  trial  with  a 
Nevada  Senator  in  it  is  enough  for  a  generation. 

That  San  Francisco  is  a  wicked  city  every  one  here 
knows  and  confesses,  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  only  now 
and  again,  when  some  astounding  deed  of  iniquity  is  done 
which  bazes  up  with  a  volcanic  luridness,  that  we  see  and 
realize  the  full  extent  of  our  sinfulness.  Such  a  deed 
occurred  on  Wednesday  night  last.  A  navy  chaplain 
down  from  Mare  Island  was,  while  intoxicated  and 
therefore  unable  to  properly  expostulate,  robbed  on  the 
street  of  his  watch  and  money  by  two  Democrats.  If  it 
has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  chaplain  cannot  come 
ashore  and  get  drunk  decently  and  in  order,  and  with 
safety  from  robbery,  there  is  no  use  of  expecting  that  we 
can  have  immunity  from  earthquakes. 

There  is  no  use  in  fortune  giving  stupidity  a  friendly  lift. 
There,  for  instance,  is  that  young  man  Emerson,  the 
clerk  in  the  Chronicle  office  who  shot  Adolph  Spreckels, 
just  m  time  to  save  De  Young  from  death.  All  he  had 
to  do  to  be  taken  to  his  employer's  heart  and  favor  for 
life  as  his  prompt  and  courageous  preserver,  was  to  hold 
his  tongue  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  admiring 
friends.  But  the  booby,  frightened  at  being  arrested, 
goes  and  begs  Spreckels's  pardon,  and  explains  that  he 
fired  the  timely  shot  to  save  his  own  bacon.  If  young 
Mr.  Emerson  happened  to  be  out  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with 
both  hands  full  of  greenbacks,  he  would  drop  them  to 
save  his  hat  from  blowing  off. 

The  attractiveness  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  field  for  com- 
mercial enterprise  has  been  seriously  reduced  by  a  decision 
of  Judge  Howard,  of  the  Superior  Court  there.  About  a 
year  ago  Piatt  i\:  Herman,  jewelers  of  Los  Angeles,  failed 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  firm  generously  paying 
thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  By  neglecting  to  take  the 
ordinary  precautions  the  bankrupts  made  it  possible  for 
the  discovery  to  be  made  that  they  had  stored  away  a 
lot  of  goods  before  their  failure.  Judge  Howard  has 
compelled  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  turn  over  to  the 
creditors  this  little  provision  against  a  rainy  day.  The 
firm  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  another  thirty  cents  on  the 
dollar,  a  proceeding  which  entails  a  loss  to  Piatt  &  Ber- 
man  of  over  eleven  thousand  dollars.  As  the  press  of 
Los  Angeles  has  for  several  years  been  united  in  its 
efforts  to  encourage  Eastern  capital  to  seek  investment  in 
the  business  of  the  town,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Judge 
Howard  can  hope  for  reelection  after  such  a  break  as 
this. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  UNDISCOVERED  SECRET. 


The  possibility  of  prolonging  human  life  has  undoubt- 
edly, from  the  most  ancient  times,  afforded  a  fascinating 
and  extensive  field  alike  for  the  visionary  and  the  deepest 
thinkers.  Plans  for  prolonging  existence  have  ever  been 
amon^  the  principal  allurements  held  forth  by  empirics 
and  impostors;  and  by  thus  imposing  upon  the  credulity 
of  th>'  public,  many  notorious  charlatans  have  acquired 
rich  harvests  of  ill-gotten  gold.  Men  of  science  have 
throughout  all  ages  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject 
as  one  desen  ingof  the  most  profound  investigation.  And 
their  researches  have  been  attended  with  more  or  less 
benefit  to  posterity.  We  find  that  Bacon  himself  attached 
so  much  importance  to  the  matter  that  he  prosecuted 
inquiry  in  that  direction  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
Although  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  review'  all 
the  schemes  advanced,  yet  a  review  of  the  most  notable 
theories  advocated  for  the  prolongation  of  lite  is  certainly 
deserving  of  attention.  At  the  same  time  an  elucidation 
of  their  fallacies,  as  occasion  may  arise,  is  of  no  small 
moment,  in  order  to  ascertain  with  greater  certainty  their 
tin"  value.  It  is.  indeed,  interesting  to  observe  the 
various  and  often  op[>osite  means  advocated  by  enthusiasts 
for  attaining  the  same  end. 

Even  as  far  back  as  the  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman 
periods  we  find  the  idea  of  prolonging  life  prevalent. 
The  Egyptians  bestowed  considerable  attention  to  the  at- 
tainment of  longevity,  and  they  believed  that  life  could 
be  prolonged  through  the  efficacy  of  sudorirksand  emetics 
continually  used.  Instead  of  saying  "  How  do  you  do  ? " 
as  an  ordinary  salutation,  they  inquire  of  each  other, 
"  How  do  you  perspire  ?  "  In  those  early  days  it  was  a 
general  custom  to  take  at  least  two  emetics  during  each 
month.  Hippocrates  and  his  disciples  recommended 
Moderation  in  diet,  friction  and  well-timed  exercise,  which 
was  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  was  during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  ripe 
with  fanaticism  and  superstition,  that  the  most  absurd  ideas 
of  w  itchcraft,  horoscopes,  chiromancy  and  empirical  pana- 
ceas for  the  prolongation  of  life  first  became  disseminated. 
The  philosopher's  stone  and  elixir  of  life  were  then 
vaunted  by  the  alchemists.  Foremost  among  the  pro- 
longed of  life  we  find  Paracelsus,  an  alchemist  of  great 
renown  and  a  man  of  considerable  attainments.  He 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  elixir  of  life.  So  great 
was  his  inlluence  that  even  the  learned  Erasmus  did  not 
disdain  to  consult  him.  Patients  and  pupils  flocked 
around  him  from  every  quarter  of  Europe.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  famous  "stone  of  immortality,"  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty.  His  vaunted  elixir  was  a  kind  of  sulphur  similar 
to  compound  sulphuric  ether.  Nevertheless,  to  the  re- 
searches of  Paracelsus  we  are  indebted  for  our  primary 
knowledge  of  mercury,  which  he  was  the  first  to  use  as  a 
medicine. 

About  this  epoch  one  Leonard  Thurneysser  attained 
world-wide  celebrity  as  an  astrologer  and  nativity  caster. 
He  was  a  physician,  printer,  bookseller  and  horoscopist, 
all  in  one.  He  professed  that  by  the  aid  of  astrology  he 
could  pot  only  predict  future  events,  but  likewise  prolong 
life.  He  published  yearly  an  astrological  calendar,  de- 
scribing  the  nature  of  the  forthcoming  year  and  its  chief 
events.  His  calendar  and  other  quackeries  enabled  him 
to  amass  the  sum  of  one  thousand  florins.  He  declared 
that  every  man  lay  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  star, 
by  which  his  destiny  was  ruled.  On  ascertaining  from  what 
pj»net  a  person's  misfortune  or  sickness  proceeded  he 
advised  his  patient  to  remove  nis  residence  within  the 
control  of  a  more  propitious  luminary.  In  short,  to 
escape  from  the  influence  of  a  malignant  to  a  more  friendly 
satelite  was  the  basis  of  his  theory. 

Marsillus  Ficinus,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Prolongation 
of  Life  recommended  all  prudent  persons  to  consult 
an  astrologer  every  seven  years,  thereby  avoiding  any 
danger  which  might  threaten  them.  During  the  year 
1470,  an  individual  named  Pansa  dedicated  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Leipsic  a  book  entitled  Prolongation  of  Life,  in 
which  he  strongly  urges  all  persons  desirous  of  longevity 
to  be  on  their  guard  every  seven  years,  because  Saturn,  a 
hostile  planet,  ruled  at  these  periods.  According  to  the 
teachings  of  astrology,  metals  were  believed  to  be  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  planets.  Thus  no  doubt  it  was 
that  amulets  and  talismans  originated  as  reputed  agents 
for  prolonging  lite.  The  disciples  of  this  creed  had  amu- 
lets and  talismans  cast  of  the  proper  metal,  and  under  the 
influence  of  certain  constellations,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  evil  influence  of  adverse  planets. 
These  absurd  conceits  were  at  a  later  period  revived  by 
Cagliostro,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 
It  would  indeed  appear  that  the  more  mysterious  and 
ridiculous  the  conceptions  of  fanatics  and  impostors  were, 
the  greater  was  their  success. 

The  example  of  the  renowned  Cornaro  affords  a  brill- 
iant instance  of  the  superiority  of  an  abstemious  life  to 
the  foolish  doctrines  put  forth  at  that  period.  Up  to  forty 
years  of  age  he  was  excessively  intemperate  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  so  that  his  health  suffered  considerably. 
1  le  then  resolved  to  submit  himself  to  a  strictly  temperate 
regimen,  and  for  the  remaining  sixty  years  of  his  life, 
Which  almost  reached  one  hundred  years,  he  continued 
the  observance  of  his  rules,  with  the  result  given.  Although 
life  might  be  prolonged  by  exercising  greater  moderation 
in  eating  and  drinking  than  is  generally  adopted,  yet, 
nevertheless,  few  persons  could  follow  so  strict  a  dietary. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII  of  France,  who 
was  bled  forty-seven  times  during  the  last  ten  months  of 
his  existence,  a  contrary  method  came  into  fashion. 
Transfusion  was  for  a  time  relied  upon  as  a  means  for 
invigorating  and  prolonging  life.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  aid  of  a  small  pipe  conveying  blood  from  the 
artery  of  one  person  to  another.  In  Paris,  Doctors  Den- 
nis and  Riva  were  enabled  to  cure  a  young  man 
who  had  previously  been  treated  in  vain  for  lethargy. 
Further  experiment  not  being  so  satisfactory,  this  device 
as  a  prolonger  of  life  was  discarded. 

Francis  Bacon  had  somewhat  unique  ideas  regarding 
the  possible  prolongation  of  existence.    He  regarded  life 


as  a  flame  continually  being  consumed  by  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  and  he  thence  concluded  that  by  retard- 
ing vital  waste  and  renewing  the  bodily  powers  from  time 
to  time,  life  might  be  lengthened.  With  the  object  of 
preventing  undue  external  vital  waste,  he  advised  cold 
bathing,  followed  by  friction.  Tranquility  of  mind, 
cooling  food,  with  the  use  of  opiates,  he  advocated  as 
most  suitable  measures  for  lessening  internal  consumption. 
Furthermore,  he  proposed  to  renovate  life  periodically, 
first  by  a  spare  diet  combined  with  cathartics;  subse- 
quently, through  choice  of  a  refreshing  and  succulent 
diet.  With  some  degree  of  modification,  there  seems  to 
be  much  wisdom  in  his  views,  excepting  as  regards  the 
use  of  opiates,  which  are  decidedly  of  a  prejudicial 
nature. 

Numerous  charlatans  have  appeared,  and  still  appear  at 
intervals,  loud  in  their  asseverations  of  having  discovered 
the  veritable  elixir  of  life,  gold  tinctures  and  many  other 
nostrums  with  which  they  mendaciously  promise  to  pro- 
long life.  The  most  notorious  of  these  empirics  was  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain,  who  with  bare-faced  effrontery 
protested  that  he  had  already  existed  for  centuries  by 
aid  of  his  "  Tea  of  Long  Life,"  which  he  declared  would 
rejuvenate  mankind.  On  close  examination,  his  mirac- 
ulous philter  was  ascertained  to  consist  of  a  simple 
infusion  of  sandal  wood,  fennel  and  senna  leaves. 

A  great  stir  was  created  in  178c;  by  the  occult  preten- 
sions of  a  fanattcal  physician  in  r  ranee,  named  Mesmer. 
He  vaunted  the  possession  of  extraordinary  magnetic 
power  which  enabled  him  forthwith,  by  its  agency,  to  re- 
move every  disease  and  prolong  life.  At  the  king's  de- 
sire, a  commission  was  instituted  to  report  upon  this  phe- 
nomenon, in  which  Dr.  Franklin  took  a  leading  part. 
The  only  practical  result  of  this  inquiry  was  the  discovery 
of  animal  electricity.  At  one  time  Mesmer  refused 
340,000  livres  for  his  secret.  After  Dr.  Franklin's  investi- 
gations Mesmer  lapsed  into  obscurity. 

Last  but  not  least  in  the  foremost  rank  of  impostors 
was  Joseph  Balsamo,  alias  Count  de  Cagliostro.  This 
charlatan  appeared  just  before  the  first  French  revolution. 
I  luring  his  remarkable  career  Cagliostro  made  more  than 
one  fortune,  which  he  subsequently  lost,  and  died  in 
prison  in  17^5.  The  distinguished  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
was  one  of  his  chief  dupes.  Like  St.  Germain,  Balsamo 
boasted  that  he  had  discovered  the  elixir  of  life,  and 
throughout  Europe  found  persons  of  all  degrees  eager  to 
possess  his  panacea.  The  elixir  was  a  very  powerful 
stomachic,  possessed  of  great  stimulating  properties, 
tending  to  augment  vital  sensations.  It  is  a  fixed  law  of 
nature  that  everything  which  increases  the  vital  forces 
tends  to  abridge  their  duration.  Concentrated  and 
potent  stimulants,  which  are  usually  the  active  principle 
of  most  elixirs,  although  for  the  time  increasing  physical 
strength,  are  in  truth  very  prejudicial  to  longevity.  We 
will  now  pass  on  to  examine  other  theories  more  worthy 
of  attention  before  we  proceed  to  establish  what  at 
present  appears  to  be  the  most  certain  means  for  promot- 
ing longevity. 

The  plan  of"  hardening" — based  upon  a  false  suppo- 
sition that  by  toughening  the  physical  organs  they  would 
wear  longer — obtained  at  one  time  numerous  followers. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  main  principle  of  lite  depends 
uj>on  the  pliability  of  every  organ,  combined  with  free 
circulation,  it  naturally  follows  that  rigidity  must  be  un- 
friendly to  longevity.  Perpetual  cold  batns,  exposure  to 
keen  air  and  exhausting  exercise  were  advocated  by  the 
"  hardening  school."  Like  most  enthusiasts,  they  carried 
their  ideas  to  excess,  a  limited  use  of  which  would  have 
been  beneficial.  Later  on,  a  theory  well  suited  to  the 
idle  and  luxurious  gained  many  adherents,  namely,  to  re- 
tard bodily  waste  by  a  trance-like  sleep.  One  enthusiast, 
Maupertuis,  went  so  far  as  to  propound  the  possibility  of 
completely  suspending  vital  activity.  Even  Dr.  Franklin, 
having  observed  the  restoration  of  apparently  dead  flics 
by  exposure  to  warmth,  was  struck  with  the  feasibility  of 
promoting  long  life  by  the  agency  of  immobility.  The 
misconception  of  this  theory,  from  a  physiological  point 
of  view,  is  at  once  self-evident,  as  a  want  of  exercise  is 
simply  poisonous  in  health.  Upon  a  constant  metamor- 
phosis of  the  tissues  physical  well-being  must  depend  to 
a  great  extent.  A  destructive  plethora  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  induced  by  attempting  its  "  vital  suspension." 

That  celebrated  sect  of  mystical  philosophers,  the 
Rosicrucians — famous  for  their  profound  acquaintance 
with  natural  phenomena  and  trie  higher  branches  of 
physical,  chemical  and  medical  science — considered  that 
human  existence  might  be  protracted  far  beyond  its  sup- 
posed limits.  They  professed  to  retard  old  age  by  means 
of  certain  medicaments,  whose  action  upon  the  system 
should  curb  the  progress  of  natural  decay.  The  means 
by  which  they  professed  to  check  senile  decrepitude 
were,  like  other  mysteries  of  their  fraternity,  never  re- 
vealed. The  celebrated  English  Rosicrucian,  Dr.  Fludd, 
whose  writings  became  famous,  is  said  to  have  lived  a 
century. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  the  various  plans  which 
have  been  set  forth  for  promoting  longevity  appears  to  be 
that  they  are  all  deficient  in  this  important  respect — that 
they  only  regard  one  object  and  neglect  the  rest.  How- 
ever beneficial  any  theory  may  prove,  it  must  be  ma- 
terially inadequate  in  fulfilling  its  purpose,  should  numer- 
ous other  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  bearing  upon 
the  human  economy  be  ignored.  Hufeland,  in  his  lumin- 
ous work,  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  real  art  of  longevity  consists  in  cultivating  those 
agents  which  protract  existence,  and  by  avoiding  all  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  shorten  its  duration.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  reasonable  method  for  obtaining  the 
end  in  view.  Moderation  in  all  things  (avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  every  morbific  condition)  and  open-air  exercise 
are  far  more  reliable  means  of  prolonging  life  than  any  of 
the  elixirs  and  panaceas  ever  advocated.  Finally,  health 
and  longevity  can  only  be  attained  by  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  and  obedience  to  those  natural  laws 
which  govern  our  physical  economy. — Chamber's  Jour- 
nal. 


A  Shylock :   One  who  eludes  the  key  at  two  a.  m. 


HAWTHORNE  ON  MARGARET  FULLER. 


From  the  biography  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  written 
by  his  son  Julian,  and  just  published,  we  get  an  unflatter- 
ing portrait  of  Margaret  Fuller.  Hawthorne  never  cared 
much  for  her  at  the  best  of  times.  She  and  the  Chan- 
nings  wished  to  go  to  live  with  the  Hawthomes.  But 
neither  Hawthorne  nor  his  wife  relished  the  idea  of  such 
a  household,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  former  to  write  to 
Margaret  Fuller  and  tell  her,  in  as  delicate  language  as 
possible,  that  no  house  was  large  enough  for  two  families. 
"  Had  it  been  proposed  to  Adam  and  Eve  to  receive  two 
angels  into  their  Paradise  as  boarders,  I  doubt  whether 
they  would  have  been  altogether  pleased  to  consent. 
Certain  I  am  that,  whatever  might  be  the  tact  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  heavenly  guests,  the  boundless  freedom  of 
Paradise  would  have  at  once  become  finite  and  limited 
by  thi'ir  presence.  The  host  and  hostess  would  no  longer 
have  lived  their  natural  life,  but  would  have  had  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  two  angels,  and  thus  the  whole 
field  would  have  been  involved  in  an  unnatural  relation, 
which  the  whole  system  of  boarding  out  essentially  and 
inevitably  is." 

Hawthorne  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  friends,  but  he 
did  not  regard  her  as  some  of  her  admirers  did.  Julian 
Hawthorne  has  come  across  an  extract  from  a  journal 
kept  by  his  father  in  Rome,  in  which  he  sums  up  his 
opinion  of  her  at  a  considerable  length,  and  also  expresses 
his  opinion  of  her  husband,  Ossoli,  of  whom  he  says: 
"Though  technically  noble,  he  is  really  of  no  rank  what- 
ever, the  elder  brother,  with  the  title  of  Marquis,  being  at 
this  very  time  a  working  bricklayer,  and  the  sisters  walk- 
ing the  streets  without  bonnets — that  is,  being  of  the  sta- 
tion of  peasant  girls."  Ossoli  himself,  he  says,  was  a  ser- 
vant, and  had  the  care  of  the  apartments  of  a  friend  of 
Hawthorne.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  "but  entirely 
ignorant,  even  of  his  own  language ;  scarcely  able  to  read 
at  all;  destitute  of  manners — in  short,  half  an  idiot,  with- 
out any  pretension  to  being  a  gentleman."  He  professed 
to  have  some  idea  of  sculpture,  and  worked  for  four 
months  in  modeling  a  foot ;  but  when  it  was  finished, 
Hawthore  says,  the  great  toe  was  on  the  wrong  side. 
"  He  could  not  possibly  have  had  the  least  appreciation 
of  Margaret,  and  the  wonder  is  what  attraction  she  found 
in  this  boor — this  man  without  the  intellectual  spark — she 
that  had  always  shown  such  a  cruel  and  bitter  scorn  of 
intellectual  deficiency.  As  from  her  toward  him,  I  can- 
not understand  what  feeling  there  could  have  been.  .  . 
As  from  him  toward  her,  I  can  understand  as  little ;  for 
she  had  not  the  charm  of  womanhood  ;  but  she  was  a  per- 
son anxious  to  try  all  things  and  fill  up  her  experience  in 
all  directions.  She  had  a  strong  and  coarse  nature,  which 
she  had  done  her  utmost  to  refine,  with  infinite  pains; 
but,  of  course,  it  could  be  only  superficially  changed. 
The  solution  of  the  riddle  lies  in  this  direction,  nor  does 
one's  conscience  revolt  at  the  idea  of  thus  solving  it — at 
least,  this  is  my  own  ex|X'rience.  Margaret  has  not  left  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  knew  her  any  deep 
witness  of  her  integrity  and  purity.  She  was  a  great  hum- 
bug— of  course,  with  much  talent,  or  else  she  could  never 
have  been  so  great  a  humbug;  but  she  had  stuck  herself 
full  of  borrowed  qualities,  which  she  chose  to  provide 
herself  with,  but  which  had  no  right  in  her.  .  .  Tragic 
as  her  catastrophe  was,  Providence  was,  after  all,  kind  in 
putting  her  and  her  clownish  husband  and  her  child  on 
that  fated  ship.  There  never  was  such  a  tragedy  as  her 
whole  story — the  sadder  and  sterner  because  so  much  of 
the  ridiculous  was  mixed  up  with  it,  and  because  she 
could  bear  anything  better  than  to  be  ridiculous.  It  was 
such  an  awful  joke  that  she  should  have  resolved — in  all 
sincerity,  no  doubt — to  make  herself  the  greatest,  wisest, 
best  woman  of  the  age ;  and  to  that  end  she  set  to  work 
on  her  strong,  heavy,  unpliable,  and  in  many  respects  de- 
fective and  evil  nature,  and  adorned  it  with  a  mosaic  of 
admirable  qualities  such  as  she  chose  to  possess,  putting 
in  here  a  splendid  talent  and  there  a  moral  excellence, 
and  polishing  each  separate  piece  and  the  whole  together, 
till  it  seemed  to  shine  afar  and  dazzle  all  who  saw  it.  She 
took  credit  to  herself  for  having  been  her  own  redeemer, 
if  not  her  own  creator." 


Impromptu  definitions  have  often  the  merit  of  being 
amusing,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  their  correctness. 
"  What  on  earth  can  that  mean? "  asked  Hicks  of  Thack- 
eray, pointing  to  an  inscription  over  a  doorway.  "  Mu- 
tual Loan  Office."  "  I  don't  know, "answered  the  novelist, 
"unless  it  means  that  two  men  who  have  nothing  agree 
to  lend  it  to  one  another."  Said  Lord  Wellesley  to  Plun- 
ket:  "  One  of  my  aides-de-camp  has  written  a  personal 
narrative  of  his  travels;  pray,  what  is  your  definition  of 
'personal?'"  "Well,  my  lord,"  was  Plunket's  reply, 
"  we  lawyers  always  consider  personal  as  opposed  to  real ; 
an  explanation  as  suggestive  as  that  of  the  London  mag- 
istrate who  interpreted  a  "housekeeper"  as  meaning  "a 
sort  of  a  wife."  "  Pray,  my  lord,"  queried  a  gentleman  of 
a  judge,  "  what  is  the  difference  between  common  law 
and  equity?"  "  Very  little  in  the  end,"  responded  his 
lordship;  "  at  common  law  you  are  done  for  at  once;  in 
equity  you  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  former  is  a 
bullet  which  is  instantaneously  and  charmingly  effective; 
the  latter  an  angler's  hook,  which  plays  with  the  victim 
before  it  kills  him.  Common  law  is  prussic  acid;  equity 
is  laudanum."  An  American  contemplating  setting  a 
lawsuit  going,  his  solicitor  said  he  would  undertake  the 
matter  for  a  contingent  fee.  Meeting  Mr.  Burleigh  soon 
afterward,  the  would-be  litigant  asked  that  gentleman 
what  a  contingent  fee  might  be.  "A  contingent  fee," 
quoth  Mr.  Burleigh,  "  is  this— if  the  lawyer  loses  the  case 
he  gets  nothing;  if  he  wins  it  you  get  nothing."  "  Then 
I  don't  get  anything,  win  or  lose?"  said  his  questioner. 
"  Well,"  was  the  consolatory  rejoinder,  "  that's  about  the 
size  of  a  contingent  fee."  So  Brough  was  not  very  much 
out  in  defining  a  lawyer  as  a  learned  gentleman  who 
rescues  your  estate  from  your  enemies  and  keeps  it  him- 
self.— Chamber's  Journal. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TO  A  PAIR  OF  TREMBLING  HANDS. 


Thou  art  so  mutinous,  O  trembling  hands! 
Oft  times  when  I  would  have  thee  do  my  will 
Thou  art  as  slender  reeds,  when  slow  gusts  trill 

And  whistle  through  the  broad,  low  meadow-lands. 

Is  it  a  thought  that  makes  thee  quiver  so? 
The  thought  that  some  sad  hour  will  end  this  breath, 
And  thou  be  clasped  in  cold,  unbending  death? 

Is  it  the  thought  that  all  who  come  must  go? 

Hast  thou  not  seen  long  days  of  sunlit  gleams? 
Hast  thou  not  known  of  joy  the  very  rose, 
And  then,  unwitting,  felt  the  thorn  that  grows 

Just  under,  like  a  song  which  ends  in  screams? 

What  is  the  influence  strange  that  sways  thee  so? 
Time  has  been  when  thou  clasped  the  light,  white  palms 
Of  girlhood  beauty  with  the  strength  and  calms 

Of  full  experience,  void  of  all  heart-glow. 

But  now  stern  efforts  hold  thee  not;  there  burns 
Within  my  head  the  thought  that  these  weak  flights 
Result,  O  trembling  hands,  from  several  nights 

Of  staying  out  to  hear  the  last  returns. 

Ethvard  Wick,  in  Puck. 


OUR  FRIEND  JENKINS. 


Here  is  a  bit  out  of  The  Private  Secretary  (the  book, 
not  the  play),  which  has  as  sharp  an  application  in 
America  as  in  England.  The  speakers  are  lunching  at 
fresco: 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  events  for  which  the 
ground  they  were  sitting  on  was  famous.  Neither  his 
aunt  nor  cousin  had  heard  of  them  before,  except  in  a 
general  way,  and  Clifford  told  the  story.  Blanche  said  it 
was  very  interesting,  and  her  mother  observed  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  in  America,  because  they  have 
no  barons  there,  and  no  kings;  "  and  as  for  the  President, 
he  is  a  mere  nobody;  he  shakes  hands  with  Scallan  when- 
ever he  goes  to  see  him,  just  as  if  Scallan  were  as  good  as 
himself.    Scallan  knows  the  President  quite  intimately." 

"  Ah,  give  me  the  essentials  of  monarchy,"  said  Bur- 
rard,  "  as  your  President  has  while  his  turn  lasts,  and  any 
one  else  may  wear  the  trappings.  How  should  you  like 
to  be  a  Queen,  Miss  Scallan?" 

"She  is  accustomed  to  receive  homage  as  such  already," 
said  Clifford,  waxing  bold.  "  You  shall  be  crowned  the 
queen  of  beauty,  Blanche." 

"  Very  good,  our  host,"  said  Burrard.  "  I  quite  con- 
cur ;  but  you  have  taken  that  out  of  the  Universe.  Did 
you  see  what  was  said  about  Miss  Scallan  in  last  week's 
Universe  ?  " 

"  That  is  one  of  the  '  society '  papers,  is  it  not?  I  have 
never  even  read  a  single  number  of  it.  I  don't  take  in 
any  of  them,  and  make  a  point  of  never  looking  at  them , 
even  at  the  club." 

"La,  Robert,  that  is  just  like  you!"  said  his  aunt; 
"  you  are  so  particular.  We  take  in  every  one  of  them — 
the  Universe,  and  Downing  Street,  and  Town  Talk,  and 
all." 

"  You  don't  read  them,  I  hope,  Blanche,"  said  her 
cousin,  whom  the  champagne  and  the  role  of  host  made 
very  bold. 

"They  are  the  only  papers  that  tell  you  the  things  one 
cares  to  hear  about,"  said  the  young  lady,  apologetically. 
"  All  the  regular  papers  are  so  st apid." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  they  contain  just  the  things  we 
ought  not  to  care  about.  I  know  very  little  about  soci- 
ety, of  course,  but  it  is  surely  a  new  and  very  unpleasant 
feature  of  the  times  that  the  reserve  which  used  to  be 
maintained  about  the  private  life  of  people  in  all  classes 
should  be  thrown  aside,  as  it  seems  to  be  now-a-days. 
There  is  something  to  my  mind  thoroughly  disgusting  in 
the  notion  that  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ladies  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  their  appearance  in  their  own  homes,  should 
be  publicly  commented  on  by  any  portion  of  the  press,  as 
is  now  the  custom." 

"  Does  the  Countess  take  in  the  society  papers?  "asked 
Mrs.  Scallan,  of  Burrard. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  does;  and  I  am  telling  her  she 
is  very  wrong  to  do  so.  And  I  hope  by  the  time  my  sis- 
ters come  out — the  little  ones,  I  mean — the  elder  ones 
make  the  same  excuse  as  Miss  Scallan,  and  certainly  they 
are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves — the  papers  will 
not  be  allowed  in  the  house.  I  quite  agree  with  Clifford. 
I  am  not  a  particular  man  in  a  general  way,  but  I  draw 
the  line  here.  What  can  be  more  offensive  than  such 
announcements  as,  '  Lady  A's  small  and  early  last  Tues- 
day was  thoroughly  pleasant;  all  the  best  people  were 
there' — the  best  people  including  the  gentleman  who 
writes  Jthe  notice — '  and  the  supper  perfect ; '  or,  '  I  was 
glad  to  see  Ludy  B  again  in  the  Row  yes  erday,  in  a  habit 
that  fitted  her  exquisite  figure  like  a  glove,  and  looking 
more  lovely  than  ever;  'or,  'I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  poor 
dear  Lady  C  slipped  on  the  strirs  of  her  house  in  Park 
lane  yesterday,  and  broke  the  small  bone  of  her  left  leg 
just  above  the  ankle.  We  shall  miss  her  beautiful  face  in 
the  cotillion  for  some  weeks  to  come.'  No,  I  am  not  a 
particular  man  in  a  general  way,  but.  I  must  say  I  draw 
the  line  at  society  papers." 

"And  then  think  what  manner  of  men  they  must  be 
who  furnish  these  precious  paragraphs,"  said  Clifford. 
"  Either — which  I  suppose  is  the  case — they  have  not 
really  been  present  at  the  entertainments  which  they  pro- 
fess to  describe,  but  are  simply  so  many  Grub  street 
hacks;  or,  if  they  have  really  been  present,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  confidence  in  describing 
what  they  have  been  permitted  to  sec  in  the  guise  of  pri- 
vate guests.  Why  do  not  the  people  whose  hospitality  is 
thus  outraged  take  some  means  to  resent  it?  " 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  my  dear  fellow;  the  offense  is 
condoned ;  these  writers  are  present,  and,  what  is  more, 
are  very  well  received.  It  is  not  they  who  are  in  fault; 
small  blame  to  them  for  writing  as  they  do.  No;  the 
real  offenders  are  those  who  encourage  this  publication  of 
the  details  of  their  private  life,  and  who  really  like  it.  It 
arises  out  of  petty  vanity.  The  truth  is,  a  considerable 
section  of  our  aristocracy  is  thoroughly  snobbish  at  bot- 
tom, though  I  say  it  who  shouldn't." 


"  That  is  quite  a  new  view  of  the  case  to  me,"  observed 
Clifford. 

"  It  is  the  true  one.  After  all,  it  is  merely  an  old- 
standing  condition  of  things  reproduced  under  a  new 
form.  In  by-gone  times  the  highest  orders,  as  they  are 
called,  were  conspicuous  by  their  dress,  and  their  equip- 
age, and  the  number  of  their  retainers.  There  was  no 
mistaking  a  swell  when  you  saw  him;  but  now-a-days, 
when  everybody  dresses  alike,  and  railways  have  put  an 
end  to  exclusiveness  in  traveling,  they  must  still  be  con- 
spicuous in  some  form  or  other.  Vanity  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it— vanity  of  the  lowest  sort.  And  the  women  are 
worse  than  the  men.  Rather  than  not  be  before  the  pub- 
lic in  some  way,  there  is  nothing  some  of  them  would  not 
be  ready  to  do.  And  so  they  take  out  their  notoriety 
through  the  medium  of  the  society  papers.  That's  how 
it  is;  they  actually  try  to  keep  in  with  tnese  worthies.  It 
people  did  not  encourage  them ;  if  every  one  followed 
your  good  example,  and  ceased  to  take  in  the  society 
papers,  they  must  needs  die.  Meanwhile,  there  is  some 
satisfaction  in  thinking  of  the  agonies  these  unhappy 
scribblers — these  mufflers  and  scufflers,  or  whatever  they 
call  themselves — must  undergo  in  trying  to  rack  their 
feeble  wits  and  their  memories  to  produce  their  columns 
of  petty  small  talk  week  after  week.  Even  when  they  do 
get  hold  of  a  good  story  they  always  spoil  it  in  the  telling; 
even  the  old  ]oe  Millers  they  are  in  the  habit  of  repro- 
ducing lose  all  their  point  in  the  process.  In  one  sense 
they  are  punished  for  their  deeds;  for  surely,  in  the  whole 
range  of  newspaper  work,  from  that  of  the  printer's  devil 
upward,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  dreary  form  of  it 
than  that  which  these  panderers  to  the  love  of  gossip  are 
employed  upon." 

"Quite  a  sermon,"  observed  Miss  Scallan,  after  a 
pause. 

"  And  from  you,  of  all  people  in  the  world,"  said  Clif- 
ford.   "  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  democrat." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  have  you  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
democrat  to  pronounced  as  the  poor  younger  son?  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  take  the  sermon  to  heart,  Blanche," 
added  her  cousin.  He  found  it  very  pleasant  to  play  the 
new  part  of  a  mentor  to  her,  and  the  young  lady  took 
the  lecture  in  good  part.  And  yet  somehow  the  conver- 
sation left  an  unpleasant  taste  about  it. 


VANDERBILT'S  PILE. 


John  Swinton,  the  New  York  journalist,  is  moved  to 
fiery  indignation  by  the  fact  that  William  H.  Vanderbilt 
is  worth  $200,000,000.  The  ordinary  mind,  he  says,  can 
get  no  sort  of  not'on  of  such  a  stupendous  pile  of  gold  as 
$200,000,000.  Vanderbilt's  capital  is  greater  than  all  the 
gold  there  was  in  world-conquering  Rome  in  the  glitter- 
ing reign  of  Augustus  Cassar.  It  is  greater  than  the  whole 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  there  was  in  the  civilized  world 
in  1492,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  when, 
according  to  Professor  Newberry,  there  were  between 
$150,000,000  and  $200,000,000.  It  is  more  than  the  entire 
product  for  the  past  hundred  years  of  the  great  gold 
mines  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  is  more  than  the  whole 
product  for  two  years  of  all  the  gold  mines  of  the  world. 
It  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  the  precious  metals  pro- 
duced thus  far  in  the  gold  and  silver-bearing  state  of 
Colorado.  It  is  about  equal  to  the  total  product  of  all 
the  gold  mines  of  California  during  the  four  years  from 
1848  to  1852,  when  Mr.  Chevalier  dreaded  lest  the  deluge 
of  gold  should  overturn  the  world.  It  would  require 
thirty-five  freight  cars,  each  loaded  with  ten  tons,  to  carry 
Vanderbilt's  treasure.  Fourteen  hundred  horses,  draw- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  ton  each,  would  be  needed  to  move  it. 
Seventy  elephants,  each  carrying  five  tons,  could  walk  off 
with  it.  If  the  gold  were  to  be  turned  into  $10  pieces 
and  laid  in  a  circle,  Maud  S,  going  at  2 : 10  a  mile,  wou'd 
need  twelve  hours  and  forty  minutes  to  complete  the  cir- 
cuit. If  the  gold  were  turned  into  a  square  bar  a  foot 
thick,  it  would  be  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  Seven 
thousand  men,  each  lifting  one  hundred  pounds,  could 
transport  this  bar.  Fifty  men  standing  on  the  the  street 
and  each  giving  the  dollars  away  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
a  day  would  have,  to  stand  there  eleven  years  before  their 
task  would  be  done.  With  his  $200,000,000  Vanderbilt. 
could  buy  up  and  own  all  the  11,314  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  running  them  to  suit 
himself  as  a  manufacturer  of  public  opinion  on  a  gigantic 
sca'e.  With  it  he  could  pay  the  year's  salary  of  all  the 
65,000  clergymen  of  all  the  pulpits  of  every  sect  in  the 
country,  giving  every  one  of  them  over  $3,000  a  year, 
which  is  five  times  as  much  as  most  of  them  get.  With  it 
he  could  give  a  still  greater  annual  retainer  to  every  one 
of  the  64,000  lawyers  in  the  land,  and  get  them  to  argue 
for  anything  whatever.  With  it  he  could  raise  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  and  keep  them  in  the  field  for  a  year  at  an 
expense  of  $200  a  head,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  a 
soldier  in  Bismarck's  German  army. 


The  new  minister  was  requested  by  one  of  the  deacons 
to  preach  a  sermon  explaining  certain  needs  of  the  church, 
and  to  ask  for  generous  contributions. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said.  "  Will  a  week  from  Sunday  do?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  deacon. 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  make  an  announcement  to  that 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service  next  Sunday." 
"Oh,  don't  do  that,"  protested  the  deacon. 
"  Why  not?" 

"Well,  you  don't  know  this  congregation  as  well  as  I 
do;  and  if  you  should  make  such  an  announcement  I'm 
afraid  there  might  not  be  much  of  a  turnout.  We'll  just 
spring  it  on  them." 


,    "  My  deah  boy,  do  you  knaw  I've  got  a  beastly  cold?" 

"  How  did  you  catch  it,  old  fellah?" 

"  Lawst  evening  I  drank  a  glawss  of  wine,  don't  you 
knaw,  and  I  sat  too  neah  the  waitah  when  he  opened  the 
bottle,  don't  you  knaw.  The  dwaft  caused  by  the  cork 
flying  through  the  air  was  too  much  for  me,  you  knaw." 


THE  ACTORS  OF  TO-DAW 


The  actor  when  he  makes  his  final  exit  leaves  notl 
behind  him.  The  author  leaves  us  his  book,  the  artist 
his  picture,  the  sculptor  his  statue,  and  the  musician  his 
composition,  but  the  Thespian  artist  nothing  but  the  re- 
membrance of  his  name.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
leading  lights  of  the  stage;  the  smaller  workers  are  buried 
in  oblivion.  At  the  same  time  no  class  of  men  enjoy  so 
much  the  sweets  of  popularity  while  they  live  as  the  actor. 
Hundreds  nightly  listen  to  him,  not  only  in  the  words  of 
the  author  as  he  letters  them,  but  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  language,  and  they  observe  his  every  look  and  move- 
ment. He  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  public  char- 
acter. 

There  is  a  natural  desire  with  the  average  newspaper 
reader  to  know  something  about  the  people  who  work  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  the  newspapers  gratify  that  desire 
by  chronicling  their  doings  before  it.  Thus  the  actor 
and  his  life  become  public  property ;  and  if  any  of  his  or 
her  actions  can  only  be  seasoned  with  a  mixture  of  scan- 
dal, even  by  hints  and  innuendoes,  why,  the  reading  is  all 
the  more  palatable.  Actors  are  more  liable  than  any 
other  body  of  people  to  get  mixed  up  in  some  social  mis- 
hap. As  a  rule  they  are  good  conversationalists— the 
immense  amount  of  languge  bearing  upon  every  conceiv- 
able subject  passing  through  their  minds  years  and  years 
naturally  makes  them  so;  consequently  they  are  much 
sought  after  in  general  society;  and  their  temperament 
inclines  them  towards  any  gathering  where  there  is  "  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Unfortunately,  a  great  many  persons  have  an  idea  that 
the  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  are  of  a  dissipated 
class— a  gay,  reckless  set  of  libertines,  with  a  "  come-day- 
go-day  "  idea  of  human  duties  and  existence.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  error.  We  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
certain  actors  who  have,  under  the  influence  of  the  flow- 
ing bowl,  given  grand  histrionic  impersonations.  So  we 
have  of  other  folks  in  different  walks  of  life — as  authors, 
artists  and  even  scientific  men — but  they  are,  after  all, 
exceptional  instances,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  man 
could  possibly  for  years  play  his  part  or  go  through  his 
duties  upon  a  platform,  surrounded  with  glare  and  glitter, 
before  thousands  of  people,  if  his  mind  and  brain  were 
not  clear  as  to  the  duties  of  the  three  hours'  task  before 
him.  It  is  a  noted  fact  that  actors  as  a  class  live  to  a  good 
old  age.  Wallack,  Booth,  Gilbert,  Fisher,  Proctor,  Irving, 
Davidge,  Chippendale,  Anderson  (recently  deceased  at 
seventy-five),  Parselle,  Couldock,  Warren  (of  Boston), 
and  a  good  list  of  others  might  be  made  up,  all  of  whom 
are  long  past  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  still  "on  the 
boards." 

The  general  actor  in  his  manner  and  speech  is  Bohe- 
mian. You  have  only  to  be  a  few  moments  in  his  society 
to  detect  this;  but  he  is  intellectually  the  master  of  thou- 
sands of  others  who  profess  in  many  things  to  be  Sir 
Oracles.  The  Sir  Oracle  is  a  private  citizen,  but  the 
Thespian  is  a  public  one  ;  and  should  he  commit  any  faux 
pas  it  is  at  once  publicly  known,  while  SirOracle's  mistakes 
are  only  learned  of  in  his  immediate  circle.  One  is  the 
observed  of  all  observers;  the  other,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  is  a  myth.  The  combination  system  of 
late  years,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  theaters, 
has  destroyed  the  stage  as  an  art,  and  which  has  been  the 
means  of  forming  many  companies  where  there  was  only 
good  sterling  material  for  one;  which  has  been  instru- 
mental in  pushing  before  the  public  a  mass  of  rubbish 
that  would  have  disgraced  the  "  penny  gaffs  "  of  days 
gone  by;  a  combination  plan  which  generally  consists  of 
one  or  two  competent  actors,  effective  scenery,  huge  orna- 
mental placards,  and  a  total  disregard  of  genuine  acting 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  much-mistaken  word ;  a  scheme 
which  favors  adventurous  speculators  who  know  nothing 
of  theaters  but  the  box-office,  and  authors  who  may  be 
over  "original  production,"  and  are  content  with 
other  people's  work,  perhaps  long  since  dead— all  this  has 
sent  the  members  of  the  profession  wandering  over  the 
country  in  a  kind  of  strolling  player's  style,  on  a  superior 
scale,  till  out  of  fifty  actors  only  five  have  any  home. 

It  is  this  new  order  of  things — for  it  is  not  of  many 
years'  duration— that  has  upset  the  social  condition  of  the 
average  actor.  His  position  is  uncertain;  he  doesn't 
know  when  he  starts  "on  the  road "  any  week  where  he'll 
be  or  "how"  he'll  be;  for  there  are  men  to-day  in  this 
city  who  are  handling  so  many  companies  that  it  would 
take  the  brain  of  Napoleon  to  maneuver  them  all  with 
success;  and  in  case  of  "  retreat  "  or  a  collapse  the  actor 
is  always  left  upon  the  field,  in  the  majority  of  instances 
defenseless.  It  is  believed  in  theatrical  circles  that  the 
days  of  stock  companies  must  soon  return,  when  pieces 
will  receive,  as  far  as  artist  acting  is  concerned,  a  proper 
share  of  attention,  by  which  the  players  will  reap  the 
benefit  and  the  members  of  these  companies  seeking  to 
make  themselves  favorites  with  their  respective  audiences 
will  be  able  to  know  something  more  of  home  comforts 
and  social  pleasures,  now  so  lamentably  wanting  with  most 
of  them.  We  are  no  advocates  of  the  old  school  and  its 
dreary  methods;  the  present  needs  of  amusement  seekers 
require  a  brighter  and  more  spirited  order  of  pleasure, 
for  people  live,  think  and  act  quicker  than  they  did,  and 
their  recreation  must  be  in  keeping  with  it ;  but  that  large 
class,  numbering  some  thousands,  who  represent  the 
stage — one  of  our  most  prominent  institutions— will  cer- 
tainly welcome  a  return  of  those  times  when  every  theater 
had  its  regular  artists  for  each  season. — New  York  Graphic. 


Among  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  are 
seventeen  lady  knights,  nine  of  whom  are  Superiors  or 
sisters  of  orders  which  devote  themselves  to  hospitals. 
The  oldest  two  of  the  nine  are  Mile.  Regis  de  Clamecy, 
who  conspicuously  resisted  the  revolutionists  of  1840,  and 
Madame  Abicot,  who,  in  the  same  year,  gallantly  de- 
fended her  husband,  the  Mayor  of  a  French  village. 
This  summer  two  women  who  displayed  their  heroism  in 
ministering  to  sufferers  from  the  cholera  in  the  south  of 
France  have  also  received  the  ribbon. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SPORTING. 


The  riflemen  and  horsemen  have  had  things  pretty- 
much  their  own  way  this  week,  although  there  is  the 
usual  boom  in  sports  attendant  upon  the  approach  of 
the  holidays. 

Saturday  was  the  opening  day  of  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
State  Riflemen's  Association,  at  Shell  Mound.  The 
weather  was  fine,  the  shooting  above  the  average,  and  the 
first  day  was  a  general  success.  The  Police  teams  carried 
off  the  honors  in  every  contest  they  entered,  and  they 
entered  for  ever)'  trophy  that  was  open.  The  first  com- 
petition was  for  the  General  Dimond  medal,  at  200  and 
500  yards,  seven  rounds,  permitting  a  possible  total  of 
420.  Police  Officers  Geary,  the  Field  brothers,  Nash, 
Linville  and  Peckinpah  made  up  the  victorious  team, 
their  score  being  365,  against  362  for  Company  C  (First 
Infantry)  team,  350  for  the  Presidio  Rifle  Club  team,  348 
for  Company  C  (Second  Artillery)  team,  and  319  for  the 
Board  of  Officers'  (Second  Artillery)  team. 

The  match  open  to  National  Guard  teams  of  6  men 
who  have  never  exceeded  70  per  cent,  7  rounds  at  200 
yards,  for  the  Siebe  trophy,  resulted  as  follows :  Company 
C,  Third  Infantry,  165;  Company  E,  First  Infantry,  157; 
Company  C,  First  Infantry,  152;  Company  A,  Second 
Artillery,  149;  Company  G,  First  Infantry,  147. 

The  Centennial  trophy  match,  open  to  National  Guard 
teams  of  10,  7  rounds  at  200  and  500  yards  (possible  700), 
was  won  for  the  second  time  by  the  First  Infantry  team  by 
a  score  of  597,  to  572  for  the  Second  Artillery  team  and 
439  for  the  T  hird  Infantry  team. 

The  600-yard  match,  7  rounds,  open  to  teams  of  5, 
for  the  Association's  trophy,  was  won  by  the  Police,  with 
a  score  of  147. 

The  Dunphy  trophy  match,  open  to  teams  of  6,  7 
rounds,  at  200  and  500  yards,  was  also  won  by  the 
Police  with  a  score  of  370,  against  350  for  the  Inter-State 
Rifle  Club  team. 

The  Tovvnsend  Consolation  prizes,  5  rounds  at  200 
yards,  were  taken  by  Sergeant  Brede,  23;  Corporal  Hop- 
kins, Private  Johnson,  Private  Pendletoiv,  22  each,  and 
Captain  Teller,  21. 

The  match  for  the  gold  medal,  7  rounds  at  200 
yards,  for  Directors  of  the  association  only,  was  won  by 
Lieutenant  H.  T.  Sime  with  a  score  of  32. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  will  be  held  to-morrow, 
and  will  be  devoted  to  individual  competitions  for  trophies, 
medals,  cash  prizes  and  a  turkey  shoot. 


The  Blood  Horse  Association's  fall  meeting  for  run- 
ners opened  last  Saturday  and  will  close  to-day.  De- 
lightful weather  prevailed,  and  after  Saturday,  when  the 
track  was  a  bit  slushy,  the  road  was  in  as  good  condition 
as  could  be  asked  for.  The  favorites  in  the  pool-box 
won  straight  through  until  Tuesday,  when  the  sports  lost 
their  tin  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Forest  King,  an  Oregon 
stallion,  who  sold  in  the  field  for  $25  in  pools  averaging 
an  aggregate  of  $300.  Saturday  the  Ladies'  stake,  dash 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  for  two-year-old  fillies,  was 
won  by  La  Scala  over  Mischief,  in  1:20.  The  $50 
sweepstakes  for  two-year-olds,  same  distance,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Baldwin's  Grinstead  gelding  Rapido  in  1 : 
Ichi  Ban  second  and  Tom  Atchinson  third.  The  Vestal 
stake  for  three-year-old  fillies  brought  out  the  Norfolk 
filly  Freda,  the  Wildidle  filly  Glendair  and  the  Bazaar 
filly  Lizzie  Dunbar.  The  dash  was  \YX  miles,  and  was 
the  hottest  for  some  time.  Freda  and  Glendair  entered 
the  stretch  neck-and-neck,  and  the  whip  was  used  on 
both  all  the  way  to  the  wire,  where  Freda's  nose  was  to 
the  lore  by  a  bare  six  inches.  Time,  2 : 15^4.  The  1 
mile  sweepstake  for  three-year-olds  was  won  by  Philip 
S,  under  pull,  in  an  even  two  minutes,  Beaconsfield  sec- 
ond, Prince  of  Norfolk  third  and  Shenandoah  fourth. 
The  mile  dash  for  a  purse  was  taken  by  Jim.  Donglass 
in  1 146,  Forest  King  second  and  Gano  third. 

Tuesday,  the  second  day,  opened  with  a  three-quarter- 
mile  race,  in  heats,  between  Mr.  Haggin's  Virgil  filly 
Sweetbriar,  and  Howson's  Jim  Douglass.  The  horse  was 
entirely  too  much  for  the  three-year-old,  as  was  sus- 
pected, and  took  the  purse  in  two  straight  heats,  winning 
each  time  in  a  gallop  in  1 : 1654  and  1 :  i8$4.  There  was 
a  big  field  of  starters  for  the  selling  race,  ij§-mile  dash, 
and  some  of  the  valuations  placed  on  the  horses  were 
injudicious  when  it  came  to  making  weights  from  the 
prices.  Duke  of  Monday  sold  favorite,  with  Birdcatcher 
second  choice,  and  the  remaining  half-dozen  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Ramey's  gelding  Billy  Johnson  was  the  only  starter 
that  stood  a  chance  with  Monday,  and  his  jock  destroyed 
that  by  injudiciously  making  the  running  at  the  start.  As 
it  was,  he  finished  a  good  second  to  Monday,  who  won  in 
i:S7/2>  Mr.  Simpson's  two-year-old  Cito  taking  third 
place  from  Birdcatcher.  Belshaw,  Quebec,  Bessie,  and 
Robin  cut  no  figure  in  the  dash  whatever,  beyond  mak- 
ing things  very  lively  at  the  turns. 

The  third  race  was  the  same  distance  for  all  ages,  and 
in  the  box  Philip  S  sold  for  $130,  to  $95  for  Nellie  Pay- 
ton  and  $80  for  Glendair — Forest  King,  Lucky  B  and 
Billy  the  Kid  going  as  the  field  for  $25  and  $40.  The 
race  belonged  to  nobody  up  to  the  drawbridge,  when 
Forest  King  let  out  a  couple  of  reserve  links  and  walked 
to  the  front  as  though  his  competitors  had  been  tied,  win- 


ning by  three  open  lengths  in  1  =57,  Philip  S  second  and 
Lucky  B  third. 

Thursday's  races  were  four  in  number — the  first  a  mile- 
and-a-half  dash  for  three  year  olds,  calling  out  Beacons- 
field,  Philip  S  and  Shenandoah.  Philip  S  was  handi- 
capped by  five  pounds,  and  Beaconsfield  found  little 
trouble  in  taking  the  race  and  money  in  2  140.  Shenan- 
doah went  dead  lame  at  the  end  of  the  back  stretch,  the 
result  of  running  into  a  hole.  The  second  race  was  mile 
heats  for  all  ages,  and  the  starters  were  Nellie  Peyton, 
Jim  Douglass  and  Billy  the  Kid.  The  horse  was  so  hard 
pushed  for  the  first  heat  that  he  equaled  his  best  time 
(1  =42),  and  broke  himself  down  in  the  effort.  The  mare 
continued  good,  and  came  back  first  in  1  143  and  1 145, 
making  a  heat  race  that  has  not  been  equaled  for  years 
on  this  coast.  The  third  race,  a  mile-and-a-quarter  dash, 
was  easily  taken  by  Duke  of  Monday  in  2  : and  the 
fourth,  a  dash  of  five-eights  of  a  mile,  was  won  by  Ichi 
Ban  in  1 : 02 V£. 

To-day  the  principal  event  on  the  programme  is  the 
four-mile  dash  for  the  Baldwin  stake. 


The  Nellie.  Annie  and  Chispa  have  been  kept  cruising 
all  the  week. 

A  30-foot  "  real  English  "  cutter  is  the  latest  project  of 
one  of  our  local  yachtsmen. 

The  Neva  and  Rambler  have  been  up  river  with  hunt- 
ing parties,  and  will  continue  to  make  similar  trips  all 
winter. 

YVm.  Growney  and  Leander  Stevenson,  of  the  Ariels, 
have  arranged  a  single-scull  race  for  $200  a  side,  over  a 
three-mile  course,  to  be  rowed  next  Thursday. 

A  match  between  Billy  Paine,  of  Victoria,  and  Austin 
Stevenson  is  on  the  tapis,  and  only  waits  the  settlement 
of  the  water  before  consummation. 


Shooting  is  not  on  the  improve  to  the  extent  exacted, 
and  more  rain  and  colder  weather  is  anxiously  looked 
for  by  the  duckers.  In  several  portions  of  the  state  game 
of  all  sorts  is  reported  as  plentiful,  but  all  such  paradises 
are  not  within  reach  to  the  average  city  sportsman. 

Quail  any  easy  distance  from  the  city  are  shy,  and  a 
day's  tramp  will  not  return  a  bag  of  any  decent  size. 

Charley  Dahl  dropped  a  fistful  of  shot  on  Kaeding  at 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  near  Haywards,  last 
Sunday,  and  caused  his  victim  to  yell  murder  for  an  hour. 
No  serious  damage  resulted  to  Kaeding's  cuticle,  and 
Dahl  had  lots  of  fun.  Some  crank  subject  will  murder 
that  enterprising  joker  some  day  if  he  does  not  reform. 

The  Pacific  Life  Gun  Club  has  leased  a  marsh  near 
Alvarado,  and  is  making  extensive  preparations  for  the 
winter. 

Last  Sunday's  League  game  of  ball  went  to  the  San 
Franciscoes  by  a  score  of  11,  against  5  for  the  Stars. 

The  Haverly  Club  has  withdrawn  from  the  League, 
just  as  the  championship  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
Stars,  San  Franciscoes  and  Occidentals  will  finish  the 
series  for  the  pennant.  The  trouble  arose  over  the  Hav- 
erlys  playing  with  the  nine  that  lately  returned.  Eastern 
men  have  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  the 
winter  with  the  gate-money  they  will  be  able  to  gather  in 
exhibition  games. 

Cricket  is  over  for  the  winter,  and  football  will  come  in 
as  its  successor  next  Saturday.  Two  or  three  clubs  meet 
to-day  in  practice  games. 

Duncan  C.  Ross,  the  all-round  athlete,  is  engaged  to 
appear  in  several  competitions  at  the  new  Market  street 
grounds  next  Thursday. 

The  Olympic  Club  entries  for  the  field-day  next  Thurs- 
day have  closed,  and  every  event  is  well  filled. 


The  California  Coursing  Club  left  for  Merced  Thurs- 
day, but  the  result  of  Friday's  running  has  not  yet  reached 
the  city. 

There  are  23  entries  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trial 
Club's  Derby,  and  19  for  the  All-age  stake.  The  trials 
begin  on  the  2d  proximo,  on  the  Walltown  timber  tract. 

Polo  on  skates  is  the  latest,  but  its  life  will  be  short. 

Friar  Tuck. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


"  Clarence,"  said  I  to  my  friend  Greathousc,  at  the 
club  the  other  evening,  "  do  you  think  that  any  mathe- 
matician that  ever  lived  was  talented  enough  to  make 
two  and  two  count  five?" 

Clarence,  as  is  his  wont,  gazed  at  me  steadily  for  a 
moment,  dropped  his  eyes,  frowned  thoughtfully,  and 
after  perhaps  two  minutes  of  profound  cogitation,  said 
with  grave  decision : 

"No." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said.  Clarence  bowed  affably,  with 
his  usual  air  of  being  always  happy  to  solve  problems  for 
persons  of  inferior  intellect.  Fie  was  turning  away,  when 
a  thought  struck  him. 

"  Why  did  you  ask?"  he  inouired. 

"  Oh,"  I  answered,  carelessly,  "  I  was  only  thinking  of 
the  double  job  you  undertook  when  you  set  out  to  make 
the  Examiner  a  newspaper  and  George  Hearst  a  Sen- 
ator." 


"  Do  you  mean  to  be  insulting,  sir? "  demanded 
Clarence,  with  mighty  dignity. 

"  Why,  bless  you,  no ! "  I  cried.  "  Not  by  fifteen 
thousand  majority." 

Mr.  Greathouse  favored  me  with  a  stern  glance  of  great 
duration,  and  a  little  later  I  saw  him  poring  with  knitted 
brows  over  Major  Truman's  Field  of  Honor. 


On  the  following  day  I  met  Uncle  George  himself,  and 
shaking  hands,  asked  him  how  he  felt. 

"Oh,  pretty  well  for  a  dashed  old  fool!"  was  his  pro- 
fane but  cheery  reply. 


My  fellow-journalist  and  social  ornament,  the  eloquent 
Colonel  John  P.  Irish,  of  the  Oakland  Times,  was  coming 
out  of  the  Alta  office  yesterday  when  I  met  him.  He 
looked  happy. 

"John,"  said  I,  "  I  see  that  you  were  swearing  in  the 
Times  the  other  day  that,  by  the  ever-living  Author  of  the 
Universe,  Cleveland  should  be  seated  or  there  would  be 
war.  Suppose  the  count  had  gone  against  him.  Where 
would  the  field  of  carnage  have  been?  " 

"Right  in  the  Times  office,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "I 
would  have  precipitated  hostilities  by  cutting  my  own 
throat." 

"No  suicidal  intentions  at  present,  I  suppose?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"None;  none  whatever,  I  assure  ygu,"  answered  the 
Colonel,  complacently,  "  I  have  just  been  up  stairsseeing 
Governor  Johnson." 


"  Persiflage,"  said  my  friend  Dr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, with  whom  I  was  dining  at  Campi's  last  night,  "the 
election  of  Cleveland  is  a  mere  temporary  triumph.  The 
Democracy  will  be  sent  off  bag  and  baggage  four  years 
from  now.  They  will  be  deprived  of  the  presidency.  A 
Republican  will  succeed  Cleveland.  The  party  will  re- 
tire. The  Republicans  will  come  in.  The  Democrats 
will  go  out.  There  will  be  a  change  of  administration. 
The  Democrats  will  have  but  a  single  term — not  more. 
There  will  be  another  revolution  in  November,  1888,  and 
the  Democrats  will  be  under,  while  the  Republicans  will 
be  on  top.  That  is  to  say,  the  presidency  will  be  handed 
over  to  " 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  I  interrupted.  "The  Dem- 
ocrats have  come  to  stay  for  a  long  time." 

"Sho!  You  know  nothing  about  politics,  Persiflage; 
you  are  a  society  man." 

"Egad,"  said  I,  "it  is  just  because  I  am  a  society  man 
that  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  This  victory  has 
made  the  Democratic  party  respectable.  Fashion  always 
is  with  the  party  in  power.  Before  the  war  all  the  army 
and  navy  officers — who  are  the  only  real  American  aris- 
tocracy, after  all — were  Democrats;  so  were  the  women. 
I  was  a  Democrat  myself,  begad.  Ever  since  the  war  we 
have  all  been  Republicans — the  women  especially.  The 
offices  and  money  are  with  the  Democrats  now,  or  soon 
will  be,  and  offices  and  money  are  powers  hard  to  resist, 
Doctor,  hard  to  resist,  either  politically  or  socially.  Ton 
my  soul,  d'ye  know,  I'm  beginning  to  think  again  that 
there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  Jeffersonian  principles." 

"And  so  you  really  think,  as  a  society  man,  Persiflage, 
that  the  wealth  and  the — er — social  prestige,  as  it  were, 
are  likely  to  be  with  the  Democrats  henceforward?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  I  give  you  my  word." 

"  Ha!  yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Sho!  Yes,  I  see,  I  see," 
said  the  Doctor,  after  eating  in  silence  for  some  time ;  then 
he  inquired : 

"  Persiflage,  did  it — hum!  tut  tut!  Did  it  strike  you 
that  during  the  campaign  the  utterances  of  the  Bulletin 
were  immoderate  in  their  partisanship — that  they  were  of 
a  nature,  as  we  might  say,  calculated  to — to  offend  the 
feelings  of  the  Democrats?  " 

I  assured  him  that  they  had  not  so  impressed  me. 

Before  parting  the  Doctor  surprised  me  by  insisting 
upon  paying  for  the  dinner,  and  volunteering  to  present 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  book,  Breezes  from  the  Woods,  of 
which  he  informed  me,  when  I  protested  against  so  much 
generosity,  that  he  had  a  whole  roomful  at  home. 


I  was  shocked  yesterday  on  encountering  Captain 
Chamberlain,  of  the  Dirigo  Club,  to  perceive  that  his 
handsome  mustache  had  disappeared.  With  a  good  deal 
of  emotion  I  demanded  an  explanation. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  Persiflage,"  said  my  young  friend, 
blushing,  "  me  and  the  rest  of  the  boys,  you  know,  took 
a  solemn  oath  before  election  that  if  Blaine  lost  we'd  all 
shave  clean.  As  men  of  honor  we  had  to  do  it,  you 
know,  and  there  ain't  one  of  the  fellows  that  looks  older 
than  fifteen,  be  Jove.  But  we  preserved  all  the  hair, 
though." 

"  Indeed !   And  where  is  it? " 

"  Tied  up  in  a  lady's  handkerchief  at  the  club-rooms. 
Just  think  of  a  hundred  men  making  a  sacrifice  like  that 
for  patriotism."   Persiflage. 


It  was  decided  at  the  supper  table  not  to  go  to  their 
own  church  last  Sunday  evening,  but  to  a  neighboring 
sanctuary.  The  small  child  of  the  family  was  told  she 
could  go,  and  at  once  asked,  "  Is  that  the  church  where 
they4put  people  in  tanks?  " 
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THE  STAGE. 

The  apparently  antagonistic  attitude  which 
Mr.  Miln  has  seen  fit  to  force  upon  the  public 
press  makes  me  feel  very  timid  about  expressing 
an  adverse  opinion  of  his  performance  this  week, 
lest  I  appear  vindictive,  and  so  offend  against 
good  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  to  express  any 
other  were  a  more  serious  offence — viz..  one 
against  the  Author  of  the  ninth  commandment. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Miln  and  his 
imported  company  essayed  the  rendition  of 
Othello.  After  the  finished  and  inspired  villain 
that  Edwin  Booth  makes  out  of  "Iago,"  and 
the  scholarly  study  of  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mr. 
Miln  ought  to  be  satisfied  not  to  have  recorded 
against  him  a  distinct  failure.  In  some  parts 
he  came  so  near  to  being  excellent  that  the  dis- 
appointment was  greater  when  he  failed  to  reach 
that  point — which  he  invariably  did. 

Still  the  performance  was,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  his  "Romeo,"  as,  indeed,  it  must 
have  been  if  there  was  to  be  any  difference  at  all. 
The  last  scene  he  made  utterly  ineffective — in 
fact,  effaced  "  Iago"  altogether.  Still,  it  might 
not  have  been  a  bad  move  to  have  "effaced" 
several  other  characters;  notably  "  Roderigo," 
whose  make-up  was  equaled  only  by  his  acting. 
The  former  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  paint- 
ed wooded  doll  from  the  Golden  Rule  Bazar — 
an  illusion  carried  out  by  his  movement  and 
speech,  which  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  ingeni- 
ously pulled  strings.  When  he  received  his  final 
coup  he  reminded  one  of  Bret  Hart's  hero  of 
Angels,  for  he 

11  Smiled  a  very  sickly  smile  and  curled  up  on  the  floor, 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more," 

At  the  same  time  remarking  that  he  was 
"slain,"  in  much  the  same  tone  that  he  might 
have  used  in  announcing  the  loss  of  his  last 
"  life  "  at  croquet. 

Mr.  Nelson's  "  Cassio  "  was  very  creditable, 
especially  in  the  carousal  with  his  boon  com- 
panions. It  would  have  been  still  better  if  he 
hadn't  forgotten  to  "sober  up  "  for  one  or  two 
succeeding  scenes. 

Mr.  Lindsay  took  the  part  of  "Othello "and 
made  away  with  it.  This  gentleman,  it  seems, 
is  not  an  import,  but  a  home  production.  I  am 
told  that  he  is  an  actor  of  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience. If  so,  it  is  evident  that  "  experientia  " 
doesn't  always  "  docet  "  how  to  play  "  Othello." 
In  his  gorgeous  Moorish  costume  he  might  have 
been  very  effective  hung  up  as  a  lambrequin, 
but  I  really  couldn't  see  any  other  good  use  for 
him.  In  some  of  his  "  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field"  he  had  evidently  lost  some  front 
teeth,  and  the  consequent  sibillation  was  not 
agreeable.  He  seemed  to  be  hissing  himself  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence — which  the  audience 
were  too  polite  to  do.  One  thing  is  certain  :  If, 
in  that  guise,  he  is  going  to  play  "Othello," 
something  will  have  to  be  done  with  the  text. 
There  must  be  a  new  reading  of  the  line  "  She 
had  eyes  and  chose  me." 

As  to  the  other  male  personages,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  them  and  the  "potent,  grave 
and  reverend"  supers  before  whom  "  Braban- 
tio  "  and  "  Othello  "  act  as  their  own  respective 
attorneys. 

"  Desdemona ''  looks  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
recites  her  lines  like  a  first-class  amateur  or 
sweet  girl-graduate  on  exhibition  day.  But 
altogether  she  is  the  poetic  element  amid  the 
severe  prose  of  mediocrity,  and  is  smothered 
gracefully. 

Miss  Adele  Payne  has  at  last  shown  us  some- 
thing that  she  can  do,  and  do  well.  "Emelia" 
is  a  somewhat  rough  and  unwomanly  role;  and 
it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  fury  and  over- 
wrought rage  with  which  she  inveighs  against 
the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  the  two  who  had  com- 
passed poor  "  Desdemona's  "  death  is  not  utterly 
strained  ond  forced.  Miss  Payn's  acting  is  in 
every  respect  entirely  spontaneous — the  natural 
and  shrill  outburst  of  an  angry,  outraged  and 
not  too  delicate  woman.  It  is  something  so 
unusual  as  to  be  worth  putting  on  record  that 
the  two  ladies  were  the  most  satisfactory  charac- 
ters in  the  entire  representation. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Miln.  It  is  in  the  kindest 
spirit  that  I  would  venture  to  give  him  a  little 
friendly  admonition.  He  is  ruining  a  remarkably 
fine  voice  by  cultivating  a  throaty  tone  that  in- 
volves at  times  an  almost  unintelligibly  muffled, 
indistinct  articulation.  He  has  evidently  joined 
to  a  wonderful  verbal  memory  both  brains  and 
the  power  of  appreciating  and  comprehending 
his  author.  But,  if  he  allows  his  vanity  to  get 
away  with  a  laudiblc  ambition  to  advance  in 
the  path  he  has  chosen,  he  will  never  be  a  better 
actor  than  he  is  now.  But  if  he  can  bring  him- 
self to  study  such  models  as  Booth,  Barrett, 
Sheridan,  and  many  other  lesser  lights,  trusting 
less  to  his  supposed  genius  and  more  to  drill  and 
observation,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  eventually  rejoice  that  he  elected,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  to  act  on  the  stage  rather  than 
to  act  in  the  pulpit." 

There  has  not  been  much  to  note  at  the  other 
theaters.  The  Private  Secretary  has  held  the 
Baldwin  boards,  and  has  drawn  full  houses. 

The  minstrels,  of  course,  have  been  coining 
money.  Seamon  and  Girard  have  made  a  hit, 
as  has  also  Charley  Reed's  J'lu-rality. 

Ward,  in  Irish  drama,  has  been  moderately 
patronized  at  the  Bush  Street. 

The  Little  Duke  will  entertain  at  the  Tivoli 
next  week.  Dorothy. 


NOTES. 

Madame  Godini's  benefit  has  been  postponed 
to  the  28th,  at  Piatt's  Hall. 

Billy  Emerson,  with  his  minstrel  company, 
opens  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater  on  Monday 
evening. 

On  Monday  evening,  at  the  Baldwin,  W.  E. 
Sheridan  commences  a  short  engagement  with 
The  Fool's  Revenge. 

The  Toby  Rosenthal  exhibition  will  be  con- 
tinued for  another  week.  There  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  stream  of  visitors. 

Miss  Estelle  Hanchclte,  who  has  a  German  re- 
putation as  a  pianist,  will  play  at  the  next  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

A  piano  recital  and  readings,  bv  Miss  Roxa 
Macfarlan  and  Thomas  L.  Mill,  will  be  given  at 
Irving  Hall  on  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  assisted  by 
Prolessors  Espinosa  and  Kelley,  will  give  a  mu- 
sicale  at  Irving  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  next. 

Charles  P.  Hall,  the  treasurer  of  the  Bush 
Street  Theater,  will  take  a  benefit  to-morrow 
evening.  If  hall  the  friends  of  the  popular  treas- 
urer attend,  the  house  will  be  crowded. 

Manager  Hayman  will  take  charge  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia on  January  1st,  but  he  will  not,  as  some 
suppose,  retire  from  the  management  of  the 
Baldwin.    He  will  conduct  both  houses. 

Mrs.  Henry  Norton,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr  as  pianist'-,  gave  her  fifth  song 
recital  at  Irving  Hall  last  evening,  to  a  large 
audience,  which  was  enthusiastic  in  its  manifes- 
tations of  appreciation. 

W.  J.  Morant,  of  the  California  Quartet,  is 
about  to  leave  for  New  York  to  join  an  opera 
company.  He  will  first  take  the  part  of  "  Jean 
Grenicheaux  "  in  The  Bells  of  Corneville,  and 
later  assume  roles  in  Patience,  Billee  Taylor  and 
other  light  operas.  We  predict  success  for  Mr. 
Morant  on  the  operatic  stage. 


THE  TOBY  ROSENTHAL  EXHIBITION. 


"  Let's,"  was  K's  brief  reply  to  my  suggestion 
that  we  should  visit  the  Rosenthal  exhibit;  and 
we  went. 

An  evident  stranger  to  the  city  ascended  the 
stairs  at  the  same  time,  and  on  reaching  the 
landing  began  drifting  aimlessly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bohemian  Club,  under  the  belief  that  he 
was  approaching  the  Art  Rooms.  We  quickly 
rescued  him  from  the  downward  path  and  guided 
his  steps  aright. 

On  entering  the  room  we  joined  the  largest 
throng  of  visitors  and  gazed  upon  the  wonderful 
picture  from  Marmion,  "The  Trial  of  Constance 
de  Beverley."  The  beautiful  figure  of  Constance, 
her  abject  companion  in  guilt,  the  sightless  old 
abbot,  the  rugged,  pitying  face  of  the  prioress, 
the  gaunt  and  haggard  monks  in  the  background, 
throw  a  spell  over  the  beholder,  leaving  him  dis- 
satisfied with  every  other  painting,  and  restless 
until  he  has  returned  to  his  old  post.  For 
those  who  have  either  not  read  or  forgotten  the 
poem,  the  following  brief  sketch  will  serve  to 
explain  the  picture:  Constance  de  Beverley, 
"  sister  professed  of  Fontevraud,"  for  the  love  of 
Marmion  breaks  her  holy  vows  and  Hies  from  the 
convent  to  her  hero,  whom  she  follows  for  two 
years,  disguised  as  his  page.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  tickle  Marmion  falls  in  love  with  the 
lands  and  gold  of  Lady  Clara,  and  in  order  to 
free  himself  from  Constance  and  her  upbraiding 
hasher  reconsigned  to  the  convent,  thinking  it 
will  be  her  best  refuge,  and  never  dreaming  of 
the  fate  her  broken  vows  impose  upon  her — that 
of  being  walled  up  alive  in  an  underground  vault 
of  the  monastery.  The  artist  has  painted  her 
stripped  of  her  cloak,  in  her  page's  dress,  with 
her  fair  hair  escaping  from  its  band  as  she  stands 
before  the  "awlul  conclave  "  met  to  pronounce 
her  doom. 

Five  minutes  after  entering  the  room  K  and 
I  had  a  discussion.  The  extract  from  Marmion 
printed  with  the  catalogue  speaks  of  the  Abbess 
of  St.  Hilda  and  of  the  Prioress  of  Tynemouth; 
and  happening  to  point  out  the  seated  figure  as 
the  Prioress,  1  was  surprised  to  hear  K  remark : 
"  You're  off.  The  seated  figure  is  the  Abbess; 
the  other  is  the  Prioress."  i  remonstrated,  and 
tried  to  prove  that  I  was  right,  while  K  stub- 
bornly insisted  that  I  was  not.  We  became 
heated  over  this  trifling  matter,  and  finding  that 
we  were  receiving  more  attention  than  the  picture 
itself,  we  moved  away  and  took  up  a  position  be- 
fore "'Ihe  Seminary  Alarmed."  This  picture  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  K  couldn't 
bear  to  look  at  it.  He  said  the  iron-stuffed,  curl- 
papered  preceptress  was  too  awfully  like  his 
wife's  mother;  but  to  me  the  inimitable  expres- 
sion and  mien  of  the  gorgeous  old  lady  are  worth 
all  the  pretty  faces  in  the  picture. 

General  Barnes  is  the  enviable  possessor  of 
"  The  Exiles'  Return,"  and  "Affection's  Last 
Offering."  The  last-named  picture  and  "  The 
Joys  and  Sorrows  of  Spring"  are  somewhat 
similar  in  subject.  One  represents  school-chil- 
dren decorating  the  bier  of  one  of  their  com- 
panions and  the  other  represents  three  children 
at  their  mother's  grave,  which  they  are  about  to 
cover  with  spring's  bright  blossoms. 

We  could  not  agree  about  the  costumes  in 
these  two  pictures.  K  said  they  were  German, 
and  I  said  they  were  Dutch.  We  were  on  the 
brink  of  an  unseemly  squabble,  when  Mr.  Snow 
settled  the  question  in  K's  favor.  Both  scenes 
were  from  Bavaria,  South  Germany.  Strongly 
in  contrast  with  these  two  paintings  are  two 
others,  "Out  of  the  Frying-pan  into  the  Fire," 
and  "Mother  is  Out."  This  is  a  large  photo- 
graph, portraying  the  horrible  confusion  the 
household  is  getting  into  during  the  mother's 
absence,  while  the  daughter,  who  has  been  left 
in  charge,  is  chained  to  a  highly  entertaining 
book.  It  is  funny,  but — but — give  me  "  Mar- 
mion," or  give  me  death!  Only  those  who  have 
seen  the  picture  can  understand  its  peculiar 
power  of  enchantment — how  it  compels  your  at- 
tention, and  haunts  you  for  hours. 

I  could  not  manage  to  arouse  the  proper 
amount  of  enthusiasm  in  K's  breast.  While  I 
was  descanting  excitedly  upon  the  romantic 
position  of  the  artist  as  he  was  making  studies 
for  the  architectural  accessories  of  his  picture 


in  the  dark  crypt  of  an  ancient  monastery  of  Rat- 
isbon — shut  out  for  weeks  from  light  and  air, 
entombed  alone  in  gloomy  arches  of  forgotten 
vaults,  K  interrupted  me  by  asking  me  to  look 
at  the  bugs  on  a  girl's  bonnet.  He  admired  the 
frame  more  than  the  painting  itself,  and  there  is 
some  slight  excuse  for  him.  It  is  very  beautiful. 
All  the  frames  are  worthy  of  note,  and  are  set  oft 
to  advantage  by  their  dark  maroon  hangings. 

From  the  raised  platform  in  the  center  of  the 
room  a  more  comprehensive  view  may  be 
obtained,  but  opera-glasses  are  needed — and 
wonderful  are  the  revelations  made;  the  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  the  abbess,  the  bluish  pallor  on 
the  face  of  Constance,  the  glistening  dampness 
on  the  walls,  are  all  brought  before  you.  More- 
over, the  idea  of  depth  and  distance  is  brought 
out,  and  the  figures  are  no  longer  on  the  same 
plane. 

All  children  who  have  passed  their  tenth  year 
should  be  brought  to  this  exhibition.  While  all 
would  be  interested  and  educated,  some  few 
young  lives  might  be  greatly  influenced  by  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  grand  possibilities 
of  art,  and  shown  how  great  is  its  power  to  en- 
noble and  exalt. 

Perhaps  what  I  am  going  to  say  now  is  out  of 
place.  K  says  it  is,  but  he  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon.  The  subject  has  been  so  much  on 
my  mind  lately  that  it  must  come  out  at  last. 

Why  will  parents  insist  in  trying  to  crush  all 
the  talent  out  of  their  children?  '1  heir  drawings 
are  discouraged,  their  weak  attempts  at  poetry 
are  laughed  at;  they  arcchided  for  wasting  time 
and  paints,  and  all  their  natural  bents  are 
smoothed  out  of  them  by  the  convincing  rod" 
There  is  a  terrible  cruelty  in  this,  felt  most  by 
those  who,  looking  back  into  their  childhood, 
recall  the  time  when  a  word  of  approval  or  ad- 
vice would,  perhaps,  have  altered  their  lives,  and 
would  of  a  certainty  have  stayed  those  many 
hot  tears  and  rebellious  thoughts  so  sure  to 
follow  when  a  timidly  shown  ellort  has  met  with 
derisive  howls.  Genius,  like  truih,  "  when 
crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,"  and  will  climb 
over  and  dance  on  the  top  of  all  obstacles  throw  n 
in  its  path;  but  talent,  lacking  the  glorious 
confidence  of  the  other,  needs  to  be  protected 
and  encouraged,  or  it  perishes.  Those  who  cry 
"So  much  the  better;  let  us  have  no  medi- 
ocrity!" forget  that,  without  mediocrity  and 
inferiority,  there  could  be  no  superiority,  and 
we  wouldn't  know  a  good  thing  when  we  got 
it. 

What  started  me  on  this  track  was  the  draw- 
ing representing  the  taking  of  the  Malakoff,  at 
Sebastopol,  executed  by  the  artist  when  onlv 
fourteen  years  old.  A  sight  of  this  picture  will 
either  take  the  stiffening  out  of  young  artists, 
or  it  will  spur  them  on.  What  man  has  done, 
man  may  do. 

One  evening  last  week  the  aged  parents  of 
Toby  Rosenthal  were  present  at  the  exhibition, 
and  were  the  recipients  of  much  attention.  The 
attendance  is  much  larger  in  the  night  time,  for 
the  brilliant  light  from  above  falls  with  superb 
effect  upon  "Marmion,"  bathing  the  foremost 
figures  in  a  wonderful  radiance.  The  same  in- 
describable effect  is  produced  by  the  sunlight  at 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  is  worth  going  a 
dozen  times  to  see.  "  Elaine,"  which  is  down 
on  the  catalogue,  is  painfully  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  is,  refused  to  have  it  exhibited  with 
the  rest — which  is  a  pity,  as  art  lovers  would 
have  enjoyed  another  look  at  it. 

While  there  are  three  classes  of  visitors  at  the 
Art  Rooms — those  who  go  to  see,  those  to  say 
they  have  seen,  and  those  who  go  to  be  seen — it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  great  body  of  them 
come  under  the  first  head.  There  being  nothing 
mean  about  K  and  me,  we  went  to  do  all  three. 

The  inevitable  case  of  spoons  was  present, 
reading  from  the  same  catalogue,  talking  in 
whispers,  blushing  and  grinning,  and  making  a 
general  nuisance  of  itself,  as  usual.  Bad  as  was 
this,  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  youth 
with  a  lady  on  each  arm,  who  came  expressly 
to  do  the  facetious;  and,  judging  from  his  loud 
voice  and  conscious  manner,  he  wished  for  as 
large  an  audience  as  possible.  He  spoke  of  the 
artist  as  "  Toby,"  occasionally  varying  his  pecu- 
liar style  of  wit  by  referring  to  him  as  "Rosy 
Tobenthal";  also  by  posing  before  one  of  the 
smaller  pictures  and  commencing  Hamlet's  so- 
liloquy, garbling  it  into  "Toby,  or  not  Toby." 
He  succeeded  in  pleasing  himself  immensely, 
convulsing  his  inane  companions,  and  disgust- 
ing all  the  intelligent  people  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  hear  him.  It  was  on  account  of  this 
clever  youth  that  K  and  I  left;  we  couldn't 
stand  him. 

On  leaving  every  one  goes  through  the  same 
performance.  One  last,  long,  regretful  look  is 
taken  of  the  great  picture,  and  an  effort  made  to 
fix  the  whole  on  the  mind,  that  afterwards  it 
may,  intact,  "flash  upon  that  inward  eye,  which 
is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

Going  home  there  was  a  threatened  dissolu- 
tion of  our  thirty  years'  friendship.  I  was  high 
in  praises  of  the  management  that  had  placed 
the  admission  fee  so  low  as  to  enable  all  people 
who  were  lovers  of  art  to  see  the  fine  collection, 
when,  to  my  amazement,  K  chipped  in  with  the 
remark  : 

"  You're  wrong.  All  people  who  can  pay  two 
bits,  can  pay  four  bits,"  [a  sample  of  K  s  logic] 
"and  as  the  exhibition  is  for  a  charitable  pur- 
pose, the  price  of  admission  should  have  been 
more.  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about." 

We  had  words;  and  though  we  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way  home  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
street,  I  stuck  to  my  view  of  the  thing.  For 
was  I  not  right  ? 


AROUND  TOWN. 


I  have  a  friend  who  bears  the  proud  distinction 
of  having  been  longer  in  the  journalistic  harness 
than  any  other  reporter  in  San  Francisco,  but 
last  Saturday  night  he  encountered  a  " cheek " 
by  the  side  of  which  the  cultivated  hardness  of 
his  own  was  as  dough  to  adamant.  On  the 
evening  in  question  he  attended  the  minstrels 
with  his  wife,  having  previously  secured  the  two 
end  seats  in  the  third  row  of  the  dress  circle. 
,On  arrival  he  found  a  gentlemanly  looking  fel- 
low of  middle  age  occupying  the  inner  of  the 


two  seats,  while  next  to  him  was  a  lady.  An 
usher  ousted  him,  and  my  friend  took  possess 
while  the  preemptor  of  the  resting-place 
relegated  to  an  uncomfortable  seat  on  one  of 
aisle-steps.  He  was  very  restless  during  tin 
first  part,  and  cast  constant  side-glances  at  my 
friend,  who  was  studying  Charley  Reed,  with  a 
view  to  cribbing  dialect  slang  for  a  Police  Court 
story.  Finally  the  curtain  dropped,  and  the 
stranger  nudged  the  scribe  and  whispered,  "  Say, 
my  friend,  1  would  like  very  much  to  sit  by  my 
lady.  If  your  lady  will  move  into  your  seat,  and 
you  will  sit  here,  you  can  accommodate  me  and 
still  be  next  to  your  lady."  The  great  mind  of 
the  journalist  was  more  tangled  up  by  the  prop- 
osition than  Hill  Nye  was  in  that  Kansas  cyclone; 
but  in  a  moment  he  recovered  himself,  and  a  dia- 
gram of  the  glance  that  he  cast  at  the  man  who 
carried  his  "gall"  with  him  would  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  attempt  to  administer  a  rebuke.  The 
change  was  not  made. 


My  friend  Felix  has  also  been  doing  a  bit  in 
the  sarcastic  line.  He  is  one  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple, but  is  a  comely  young  fellow,  and  his  per- 
sonal attractions,  added  to  his  brilliant  conver- 
sational powers,  find  him  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
many  females.  Recently  he  moved  to  a  new 
lodging,  the  landlady  of  which  is  a  pleasant 
widow,  less  than  half  a  dozen  years  Felix's 
senior.  Felix's  room  was  comfortable,  but  rather 
bare,  and  after  he  had  been  in  the  house  for  a 
week  his  fascinations  were  exerted  to  the  effect 
of  making  the  widow  desire  to  make  his  lot 
more  pleasant.  She  accordingly  purchased  a 
stock  of  "God  Bless  our  Homes,  and  other 
mottoes,  together  with  half  a  dozen  pictures — 
among  which  was  a  fine  print  of  the  crucifixion. 
This  latter  work  of  art  had  barely  been  put  in 
place  before  Felix  entered,  and  was  asked  how  he 
liked  the  decoration.  Felix  gazed  at  the  picture 
for  a  moment,  and  then  gasped  out,  "  For  God's 
sake,  madam,  take  that  unpleasant  picture 
away.  The  man  driving  the  nail  into  that  un- 
fortunate's left  foot  was  my  grandfather!  " 


There  was  a  fifteen-dollar  fire  in  the  Examiner 
office  the  other  night,  and  an  evening  contem- 
porary segregates  the  loss  as  follows:  One* 
incendiary  editorial  on  Blaine,  10  cents;  inflam- 
mable local  items,  75  cents;  city  editor's  hat,  $5; 
portrait  of  late  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
15  cents;  city  editor's  cuffs  and  buttons,  65 
cents;  damage  to  pine  table  called  a  desk, 
$3  50;  damage  to  carpet,  $2  75;  city  editor's 
bill  for  getting  drunk,  $2  10;  total,  $15.  I 
wonder  what  one  of  those  brilliant  editorials 

that  reads,  "  If  you  don't  read  the  Daily  

you  don't  get  the  news,"  would  be  assessed  aU 
by  the  underwriters. 

Professor  Van  Tassel  has  built  a  big  balloon, 
and  will  do  the  country  a  service  by  taking  half 
a  dozen  reporters  with  him  on  his  trial  trip 
next  week.  I  have  aided  him  in  making  his 
selection.  For  first  choice  I  have  picked  out  the 
man  who  wrote  the  sugar  story  that  caused  Mr. 
Spreckels  to  perforate  Mr.  De  Young;  for  second 
the  fellows  who  wrote  Dr.  O'Donnell's  star  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Post  and  Report;  lor  third 
the  architect  that  furnished  the  Alia  with  the 
compass-defying  diagram  of  the  scene  of  the 
above  mentioned  shooting;  for  fourth  Jerome 
Hart ;  fifth,  the  editor  of  the  political  dispatches 
that  arrived  by  the  grapevine  route;  and  lastly, 
I  shall  climb  in  to  see  that  the  Professor  docs 
his  duty  in  the  matter  of  dropping  each  of  them 
overboard  from  a  deadly  altitude. 


The  lambs  have  changed  their  role,  and  instead 
of  dodging  the  lion,  those  of  them  who  deserve 
the  emoluments  of  clerkships  are  wandering 
around  seeking  a  boss  to  devour.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Buckley  is  tiding  over  a  hard  winter  with 
the  aid  of  fresh  bananas  and  tamarinds,  which 
Secretary  Driscoll  picks  in  Kalakaua's  lava-beds 
every  morning  before  breakfast.  Pepys. 


ICHI  BAN. 
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[20,  22  and  24  GEARY,  j 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IJST    THE    WORLD  I 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Or  the  Slcill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

43T  Open  Evenings  TtS 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ART  CRAZE  IN  CHINA. 


Mr.  Wun  Sock,  the  noted  Occidental  traveler,  is  lectur- 
ing in  the  Chinese  provinces  with  great  success  on  "  Dec- 
orative Art."  Mr.  Wun  Sock  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  New  York,  and  is  widely  known  in  his  own 
country  as  the  author  of  Chatham  Sauart  Through  Al- 
mond Eyes,  The  Steppes  of  A/ott  Street,  Hitting  the  1'ipe  in 
Many  Climes,  and  other  interesting  volumes  of  travel  and 
adventure. 

During  his  sojourn  in  this  city  this  distinguished  Ce- 
lestial savant  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six  dollars,  and,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
land  with  this  fabulous  sum  in  gold  dollars,  became  at 
once  a  person  of  the  highest  importance.  He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  with  his  rank  of  Mandarin  of  the  first 
degree,  and  received  from  the  Emperor  the  decoration  of 
the  Grand  Order  of  the  Starched  Cuff.  Clothed  in  the 
costly  insignia  of  his  ancient  order  of  knighthood,  he 
was  feted  by  the  aristocratic  and  conservative  old  Flat- 
Iron  Club  of  Shanghai,  whose  members  vied  with  one 
another  in  doing  him  honor. 

The  Flat-Iron  Club  has  always  taken  the  lead  in 
matters  pertaining  to  art  and  literature,  and  its  rooms 
are  decorated  with  many  rare  and  costly  pictures  and 
curiosities.  On  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  two  extremely 
interesting  specimens  were  taken  from  one  of  the  ebony 
cabinets,  and  placed  before  Wun  Sock  for  inspection. 
They  were  slates  discovered  in  American  bar-rooms  and 
covered  with  strange  hieroglyphics.  These  characters 
were  deciphered  by  the  noted  traveler  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  present.  He  also  presented  to  the  club  a  slate 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  New  York,  and 
which,  he  declared,  was  a  great  rarity,  even  in  the  district 
where  it  had  been  found,  because  it  bore  no  hieroglyphics 
whatever. 

So  great  was  the  interest  excited  by  Wun  Sock's  descrip- 
tions of  the  marvels  of  the  new  world  that  he  was  invited 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art  and  pieces  of 
bric-a-brac  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  to  deliver 
a  lecture  on  them  and  the  strange  things  which  had 
.befallen  him  during  his  travels.  He  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  the  "  Sock  Collection  "  soon  became  the  talk 
of  literary  and  artistic  China.  In  this  collection  were 
several  expensive  specimens  of  American  mural  decora- 
tion. 

"  These,"  said  the  lecturer,  "  are  called  mottoes.  They 
are  made  by  the  native  women  from  worsted  and 
card-board.  The  inscriptions,  which  must  be  read 
from  left  to  right,  are  usually  of  a  pacific  or  religious 
nature.  This  one,  entitled  '  Wait  Till  the  Clouds  Roll 
By,'  was  found  in  one  of  the  doubtful  states  just  before 
the  October  elections." 

Some  vivid  bits  of  autumnal  coloring,  entitled,  "I'm 
Grandmama  Now,"  "  Fast  Asleep  and  Wide  Awake," "A 
Basket  of  Peaches,"  and  "  Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  Cling," 
were  viewed  with  great  interest  by  the  Celestial  art  critics. 

The  lecturer  called  their  attention  to  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription  on  the  back  of  each  one,  w  hich,  he  declared, 
proved  them  genuine  products  of  American  decorative 
art.  The  inscription  was  carefully  copied  into  the  note- 
books of  all  present,  and  was,  "Given  away  with  a  pound 
of  our  best  tea." 

The  highly  interesting  assortment  of  bric-a-brac  in- 
cluded the  following : 

Growler  formerly  worked  by  the  Mott  Street  Gang. 

Brick  thrown  by  the  Gang  through  the  window  of  the 
Wun  Sock*  laundry. 

Tumbler  taken  from  the  back  room  of  New  England 
drug-store.  The  nicks  on  the  edges  were  made  by  the 
false  teeth  of  real  deacons. 

In  a  glass  case  were  exposed  to  view  a  red  flannel  shirt, 
a  pair  of  socks  and  a  pair  of  overalls,  constituting  the 
famous  "Gilhooley  wash,"  the  subject  of  a  legal  contro- 
versy which  occupied  the  calendar  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
plaintiff  in  this  celebrated  case  lost  his  wash-ticket,  and 
sought  legal  aid  for  the  recovery  of  his  effects.  Wun 
Sock,  at  whose  laundry  the  garments  had  been  washed, 
aroused  all  Mott  street  with  the  war-cry:  "  No  tickee,  no 
shirtee!"  A  monster  mass-meeting  was  held  to  ratify 
Wun  Sock's  determination  to  resist  oppression,  and  to 
raise  funds  for  legal  expenses.  The  most  eminent  coun- 
sel were  secured,  and  the  "Gilhooley  wash  case"  tri- 
umphantly carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  litigation  a  decision  was  finally 
handed  dow  n  in  Wun  Sock's  favor.  The  Gilhooley  wash 
was  placed  in  a  glass  case,  and  publicly  exhibited  in  the 
laundry  as  a  solemn  warning  to  all  patrons  not  to  lose 
their  tickets.—/.  Z.  Ford,  in  Puck. 


Two  teachers  of  languages  were  discussing  matters  and 
things  relative  to  their  profession. 

"  Do  your  pupils  pay  up  regularly  on  the  first  of  each 
month?  '  asked  one  of  them. 

"  No,  they  do  not,"  was  the  reply;  "I  often  have  to 
wait  for  weeks  before  I  get  my  pay,  and  sometimes  I  don't 
get  it  at  all.  You  can't  well  dun  the  parents  for  the 
money." 

"  Why  don't  you  do  as  I  do?  I  always  get  my  money 
regularly." 

"  How  do  you  manage  it?" 

"  It  is  very  simple,  l  or  instance,  I  am  teaching  a  boy 
French,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  his  folks  don't 
send  the  money  for  the  lessons.  In  that  event  I  give  him 
the  follow  ing  sentences  to  translate  and  write  out  at  home  : 
'  I  have  no  money.  The  month  is  up.  Hast  thou 
any  money?  Have  not  thy  parents  got  money?  I  need 
money  very  much.  Why  hast  thou  not  brought  the 
money  this  morning?  Did  thy  father  not  give  thee  any 
money?'  That  fetches  them.  Next  morning,  you  bet, 
that  boy  brings  the  money." — Texas  Sif tings. 


"  What  is  more  awful  to  contemplate,"  said  a  lecturer, 
glaring  about  him,  "  than  the  restless  power  of  the  mael- 
strom?" And  a  henpecked-looking  man  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  softly  replied :  "  The  female-strom." 


"MELIORA  PRIORA." 


There  sits  a  thrush  in  my  garden, 

And  sings  on  the  topmost  spray; 
And  its  song  is  ever  the  loudest 

In  the  hush  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

There  lies  a  child  in  a  bed-room, 

White-gowned  in  a  cot  snow-white; 
And  her  laugh  is  ever  the  gayest 

In  the  dusk  at  the  fall  of  night. 

My  beautiful  child  in  her  chamber, 

My  beautiful  bird  on  the  tree, 
Whence  comes  it,  ye  twin  blithe  spirits, 

Whence  comes  it  that  burst  of  glee? 

Is  it  thanks  for  the  day  just  over, 

No  stain  in  the  past  to  rue? 
Or  the  joy  of  the  living  present? 

Ah,  would  I  could  be  like  you! 

In  a  moment  the  thrush  has  ended; 

In  a  moment  the  child  lies  down; 
In  a  moment  has  sleep  descended 

And  covered  them  both,  God's  own. 

But  I  lie  and  toss  on  my  pillow, 

I  lie  there  the  whole  night  long; 
And  I  hear  the  hour  from  the  distant  tower 

Toll  forth  like  a  doleful  song. 

Ah  me,  for  the  child's  free  spirit ! 

Ah  me,  for  the  bird's  gay  tone! 
Gifts  greater  we  men  inherit, 

Hut  the  light  free  heart  has  flown.  Spectator. 


FLOWERS. 


I  will  not  have  the  mad  Clytie, 

Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  sun; 
The  tulip  is  a  comely  queen, 

Whom  therefore  I  will  shun; 
The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench, 

The  violet  is  a  nun. 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 

The  queen  of  every  one. 

The  pea  is  but  a  wanton  witch 

In  too  much  haste  to  wed, 
And  clasps  her  rings  on  every  hand; 

The  wolf's-bane  I  should  dread; 
Nor  will  I  dreary  rosemary, 

That  always  mourns  the  dead. 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose, 

With  her  cheeks  of  tender  red. 

The  lily  is  all  in  white,  like  a  saint, 

And  so  is  no  mate  for  me; 
And  the  daisy's  cheek  is  tipped  with  a  blush, 

She  is  of  such  low  degree; 
Jasmine  is  sweet,  and  has  many  loves, 

And  the  broom's  betrothed  to  the  bee. 
But  I  will  plight  with  the  dainty  rose, 

For  fairest  of  all  is  she.  Thomas  Hood. 


NOVEMBER. 


No  sun,  no  moon, 

No  morn,  no  noon, 
No  dawn,  no  dust.no  proper  time  of  day; 

No  sky,  no  earthly  view, 

No  distance  looking  blue. 
No  road,  no  street,  no  "  'tother  side  the  way  "; 

No  end  to  any  row; 

No  indications  where  the  crescents  go; 

No  top  to  any  steeple; 
No  recognitions  of  familiar  people; 

No  courtesies  for  showing  'ein; 

No  knowing  'em ; 
No  traveling  at  all,  no  locomotion  ; 
No  inkling  of  the  way— no  notion ; 

"  No  go  "  by  land  or  ocean  ; 

No  mail,  no  post, 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast ; 
No  park,  no  ring,  no  afternoon  gentility — 

No  company,  no  nobility; 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease — 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member; 

No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterllies,  no  bees; 

No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds; 

November!  Thomas  Hood. 


LADY'S  TRESSES. 


When  summer  flowers  have  shut  their  sunny  eyes, 
And  summer  birds  to  southern  lands  have  flown ; 
When  crickets  chant  their  drowsy  monotone, 
And  sadly  through  the  pines  the  south  wind  sighs; 
When  over  hill  and  plain,  in  lavish  tides, 
The  golden-rod  its  garnered  sunshine  sheds, 
And  asters  white  and  purple  nod  their  heads 
And  seem  to  say,  "  Naught  that  is  fair  abides," — 
Ah!  then,  in  shady-lane  and  grassy  field, 
What  new  delight  thy  slender  spires  to  find 
With  tress  of  hyacinthine  bells  entwined! 
Fragrance  like  thine  no  rose  of  June  can  yield, 
No  lily  can  eclipse  thy  snow,  dear  prize, 
FLung  backward  from  sweet  Summer  as  she  flies! 

Emily  S.  Forman. 


A  HYMN  OF  THE  SEA. 


The  sea  is  mighty,  but  a  mightier  sways 
His  restless  billows.    Thou,  whose  hands  have  scooped 
His  boundless  gulfs  and  built  his  shore,  thy  breath. 
That  moved  in  the  beginning  o'er  his  face, 
Moves  o'er  it  evermore.    The  obedient  waves 
To  its  strong  motion  roll  and  rise  and  fall. 
Still  from  that  realm  of  rain  thy  cloud  goes  up 
As  at  the  first,  to  water  the  great  earth 
And  keep  her  valleys  green.    A  hundred  realms 
Watch  its  broad  shadow  warping  on  the  wind, 
And  in  the  dropping  shower,  with  gladness,  hear 
Thy  promise  of  the  narvest.    I  look  forth 
Over  the  boundless  blue,  where  joyously 
The  bright  crests  of  innumerable  waves 
Glance  to  the  sun  at  once,  as  when  the  hands 
Of  a  great  multitude  are  upward  Hung 
In  acclamation.    I  behold  the  ships 
Gliding  from  cape  to  cape,  from  isle  to  isle, 
Or  stemming  toward  far  lands,  or  hastening  home 
from  the  old  world.    It  is  thy  friendly  breeze 
That  bears  them,  with  the  riches  of  the  land 
And  treasure  of  dear  lives,  till,  in  the  port, 
The  shouting  seaman  climbs  and  furls  the  sail. 

IV.  C.  Bryant, 


A  QUEER  BUSINESS. 


About  two  years  ago  a  young  man  of  Russian  descent 
and  Cincinnati  birth  was  standing  one  morning  on  a  Pa- 
risian boulevard,  wondering  whatever  was  to  become  of 
him.  He  had  only  two  francs  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
already  tried  in  vain  every  meins  he  could  think  of  for 
getting  a  living.  While  he  was  contemplating  the  black 
prosjiect  for  him,  a  gentleman  stepped  up  to  a  newspaper 
kiosk  near  by,  received  a  copy  of  a  j>aper  costing  two  sous, 
laid  down  a  franc  in  payment,  and  walked  away.  It  was 
not  for  nothing  that  this  young  man  had  been  born  in 
America,  since  to  witness  this  mysterious  transaction  was 
for  him  the  same  thing  as  to  realize  that  there  was  place 
and  fortune  for  a  middleman  between  the  two  parties  to 
it.  The  explanation,  as  he  learned  afterward,  was  that 
the  gentleman  was  an  artist ;  that  the  old  woman  carefully 
searched  each  morning's  papers  for  any  remarks  upon  his 
pictures,  and  that  w  hen  she  found  one  he  gave  her  a  franc 
for  the  paper  containing  it.  What  the  apple  was  to  New- 
ton, or  the  deer's  skull  to  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  this 
monetary  spectacle  on  the  boulevard  was  to  Henry  Ro- 
meike — m  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  it  pointed  the  way  to 
fame.  He  managed  to  get  to  London,  invested  his  last 
penny  in  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  during  the  picture 
season,  cut  out  the  notices  of  artists  works,  and  positively 
peddled  them  from  studio  to  studio.  The  next  day  he 
was  in  a  position  to  buy  several  papers,  and  the  next  week 
a  large  number,  and  to  extend  his  operations  to  other 
persons  than  artists.  At  the  present  moment,  so  accurate 
was  his  idee  mere,  and  so  skillfully  has  he  followed  it  up, 
that  his  handful  of  newspaper  snippings  has  become  noth- 
ing less  than  The  Artistic  and  I. iterary  Correspondence 
and  Universal  Compendium  of  the  Press,  with  offices, 
where  a  score  of  clerks,  male  and  female,  are  busily  en- 
gaged all  day  long  in  cutting  up  great  heaps  of  newspa- 
pers, pasting  the  cuttings  upon  printed  forms,  and  mail- 
ing them  literally  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Three  thousand  English  newspapers,  six  hundred 
American  ones,  and  several  hundred  published  on  the 
European  continent,  are  thus  regularly  searched  through 
and  dismembered  under  the  direction  of  this  ingenious 
American.  The  papers,  as  they  come  in,  are  examined 
by  Romeike  himself  or  one  of  his  head  clerks.  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Russian  are  read  in  the  office. 
Passages  referring  to  any  person  or  subject  on  the  books 
of  the  bureau  are  marked,  numbered,  and  a  printed  slip, 
correspondingly  numbered  and  having  blank  spaces  for 
the  date,  name,  and  address  of  the  newspaper,  and  name 
of  the  subscriber,  is  placed  between  the  leaves,  and 
finally  the  paper  is  handed  to  boys  or  girls,  who  cut 
out  the  passages,  stick  them  on  the  slips,  enter  them  in  a 
book,  and  mail  them.  The  charge  made  for  one  hundred 
notices — "To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  "or  on  any 
matter  whatever — is  five  dollars,  or  twenty  dollars  for  five 
hundred.  From  its  humble  beginning  the  "  Artistic  and 
Literary  Correspondence  "  has  grown  into  an  institution 
of  recognized  merit  and  importance.  Among  its  seven 
thousand  subscribers  are  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
Parliament,  numbers  of  actors,  artists,  novelists,  poets, 
institutions,  and  every  person  who  makes  a  hobby  of  any 
public  matter.  When  Lord  Dufferin  was  appointed  Vice- 
roy of  India  he  telegraphed  to  Romeike  from  Constanti- 
nople to  forward  him  all  allusions  to  India.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  was  provided  with  eight  thousand  cuttings 
about  himself  in  eight  months.  Barnum  received  one 
thousand  notices  of  his  white  elephant  in  three  days; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  supplied  with  opinions  con- 
cerning the  shipping  legislation,  and  Lord  Derby  con- 
cerning New  Guinea;  the  Irish  members  have  a  standing 
order  for  cuttings  upon  which  troublesome  questions  to 
Her  Majesty's  ministers  may  be  founded.  Not  a  few  per- 
sons are  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  the  lady  (not 
the  major's  wife)  who  writes  for  all  allusions  to  Major 

 )  of  the  th,  now  serving  in  Egypt;  and  Oscar 

Wilde,  it  need  hardly  be  added  in  conclusion,  has  been  a 
patron  of  the  enterprise  from  the  first. 


Nine  people  out  of  ten  misuse  the  words  "lady "and 
"gentleman."  Often  this  misuse  is  offensive,  sometimes 
irresistibly  funny.  Once,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  a  table-girl  asked 

me : 

"  Has  any  other  lady  taken  your  order? " 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  my  order  to  "  any  other  lady." 

A  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  whose  instincts  and 
training  had  made  her  unusually  polite  for  a  child,  startled 
the  family  by  announcing : 

"  Mamma,  the  swill-lady  is  at  the  back  door." 

It  was  a  poor  woman  who  came  regularly  for  the  kitchen 
scraps  for  her  chickens  and  pigs. 

In  a  crowded  Third  avenue  car,  in  New  York,  some 
gentlemen  friends  of  mine  were  seated.  One  of  those 
gorgeous  Bowery  products  in  loud  ready-made  clothes, 
with  a  pronounced  hat,  profuse  and  vulgar  as  to  watch- 
chain,  pin  and  rings,  and  the  face  of  a  burglar  off  duty, 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Say,  you  fellows,  move  over,  there,"  said  the  con- 
ductor to  my  friends,  "  and  give  this  gentleman  a  seat." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Now  the  huskers  are  arrayed  on 

Many  a  dusky  barn's  wide  floor, 
Every  swain  beside  his  maiden, 

Round  the  heaped-up  golden  store. 
With  what  blissful  expectation 

Do  they  watch  the  corn  appear, 
Till  a  sudden  osculation 

Loud  proclaims  the  rare  red  ear! 

Burlington  Free  Press. 


Husband  ( reading  from  Scott).  Not  one  in  twenty  mar- 
ries the  first  love.    How  was  it  in  your  case,  my  dear? 

Wife.    How  was  it  in_vc«7'  case? 

Husband.  You  must  make  the  first  confession.  Don't 
answer,  likepa  parrot,  by  asking  me  the  same  question. 

Wife.  Well,  here's  the  honest  truth :  If  you  married 
your  first  love,  I  married  my  first,    liyou  didn't,  /  didn't. 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  TALLEYRAND. 


In  the  third  and  last  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  Baron 
de  Vitrolles,  which  is  to  appear  in  this  city  in  a  few  days, 
there  is  a  remarkle  sketch  of  Talleyrand,  and  an  allusion  to 
the  autobiography  ot  the  distinguished  diplomatist,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  to  see  the  light  until  a 
long  period  of  years  after  Talleyrand's  death.  From  the 
proof  sheets  of  this  interesting  volume  I  take  the  follow- 
ing story  of  how  Talleyrand  came  to  write  his  memoirs ; 
and  the  train  of  thought  which  he  avowed  on  this  occa- 
sion enables  us  to  foresee  what  the  character  of  the  great 
man's  revelation  will  be. 

"  One  day,"  said  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles,  "  I  was  alone 
with  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and  I  could  remember  the 
exact  date  if  I  tried.  The  place  Louis  XV  was  that  day 
crowded  by  thousands  of  persons,  who  were  hustling 
each  other,  and  fighting  with  weapons  no  more  dreadful 
than  umbrellas  or  small  canes.  The  throngs  swept  back 
and  forth  from  the  Pont  Luis  XVI,  some  crying, '  Vive  le 
Roil'  others  'Vive  la  Charte!'  Because  of  this  tumult 
the  gates  of  the  courtyard  of  M.  De  Talleyrand's  hotel 
had  been  closed,  and  I  was  alone  with  him  for  several 
hours. 

"After  we  had  gazed  for  a  time  at  the  mob  in  the  square 
he  suddenly  said  to  me,  without  preamble: 

"  '  Did  you  ever  notice  that,  in  examining  divers  epochs, 
one  always  finds  a  man  who,  because  of  some  particular 
relation  between  his  character  and  that  of  his  time,  be- 
comes the  type,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  representative  of 
his  century?  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  men  like  Leon 
X  or  Louis  XIV;  I  will  take  it  in  a  more  restrained  sense. 
There  are  certain  traits  by  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
these  plastic  figures.  The  public  pays  them  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  knows  all  the  anecdotes  about  their  careers; 
it  is  considered  the  thing  to  know  them ;  one  is  anxious 
to  know  what  they  think,  and  all  their  bon  mots  are  cited. 
There  is  always  a  man  of  that  importance.  Now  in  our 
generation — or  almost  so — we  have  had  M.  de  Choiseul; 
after  which  the  Due  d'Orleans  (Philippe  Egalite). 
Grouped  around  these  men  one  finds  the  veritable  his- 
tory of  their  time.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  to  trace  the 
character  of  my  generation,  I  wrote  the  two  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  I  then  made  a 
book  on  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  then  I  wrote  my 
memoirs.' 

"  And  he  ran,"  continued  the  Baron,  "to  get  a  num- 
ber of  manuscript  volumes  from  which  he  read  me  per- 
haps sixty  or  eighty  pages."  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  these  famous  memoirs  were  first  communicated  to 
a  second  party. 

"In  the  portions  of  the  memoirs  relating  to  his  own 
career  there  were  many  singular  passages,  among  them 
the  one  relating  to  the  great  intrigue  of  Erfurth.  When 
he  read  it  he  smiled  maliciously : 

"'You  know,'  he  said,  'that  everybody  has  saved 
France,  since  it  appears  that  she  is  saved  four  or  five 
times  every  year,  but  at  Erfurth  it  is  pretty  clear  that  I 
saved  Europe  from  the  general  upheaval.'  " 

This  little  portrait  of  Talleyrand  is  worth  copying  :  "  In 
society  he  was  extremely  reserved,  never  being  in  haste 
to  speak,  and  never  opening  his  lips  without  saying  some- 
thing worth  hearing.  He  avoided  with  care  all  ready- 
made  phrases,  vulgar  comparisons,  trivial  locations,  and 
to  his  latest  day  he  detested  the  comment  vous,  parlez  vous. 
He  never  used  the  phrase,  and  never  answered  it — not 
even  to  his  physician,  I  fancy.  His  choice  of  anecdotes 
was  always  felicitous;  he  introduced  his  own  personality 
only  when  it  was  quite  necessary,  and  his  stories  usually 
had  a  moral  which  he  did  not  need  to  point  out.  Outside 
of  these  recitals  he  rarely  went  beyond  two  or  three 
phrases,  especially  on  serious  topics.  He  never  entered 
into  a  discussion,  even  in  the  councils;  his  opinion  was 
contained  in  a  few  words.  In  the  course  of  business  he 
wrote  little  himself,  and  only  private  letters,  but  he  chose 
his  aids  with  skill.  When  he  wished  dispatches  or  dra- 
matic notes  written,  he  explained  in  a  few  words  what 
they  were  expected  to  contain ;  and  when  the  work  was 
brought  to  him  he  examined  it  with  great  attention.  If 
he  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  he  folded  the  paper 
and  handed  it  back  to  the  author,  saying :  '  That  is  not 
it,'  or,  '  This  is  not  quite  it,'  or,  perhaps,  '  That  is  not  ex- 
actly it,'  without  further  explanation.  One  had  to  guess 
his  way  until  he  finally  obtained  the  approving  '  That  is 
it.'" 

Talleyrand's  memoirs  will  make  more  noise  in  France 
than  this  writer  made  when  he  was  living  and  in  power. — 
Correspondence  Boston  Journal. 


One  of  the  princes  of  good-cheer  in  Norwich  who  is  not 
perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  abbreviations  and  initials 
used  by  the  altogether  quite  too  too,  received  from  a 
friend  the  other  day  an  invitation  to  a  reception,  in  the 
corner  of  which  were  the  letters  R.  S.  V.  P. 

"  H-m-m,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  meditatively  re- 
peated the  initials  :  "  R — S— V — P.  I  know  what  C.  O. 
D.  means,  but  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  know  what  R.  S.  V.  P. 
means." 

"Why,"  said  a  friend  who  observed  his  perplexity, 
"  that  means  Rum  Served  Very  Plentifully." 
"  I'll  go ! "  said  the  other  decidedly. — Nonoich  Bulletin. 


The  old  home  of  Alexander  Hamilton  at  St.  Nicolas 
and  One-hundred-and-thirty-eighth  streets,  New  York, 
with  its  spacious  grounds  and  wide  porches,  is  soon  to 
become  transformed  into  a  series  of  ordinary  city  lots. 
Eighty  years  ago  and  more,  Hamilton  spent  there  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life,  with  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
The  building  is  two  stories  high  and  sixty  feet  square, 
commanding  a  handsome  view  of  the  Hudson  river  and 
the  Palisades. 


Richard  Grant  White  says  the  letter  "r"  is  disappear- 
ing from  the  American  tongue.  This  is  truly  alarming. 
We  shall  presently  have  no  month  in  which  oysters  may 
be  Fifely  eaten. 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  EFFORTS. 


Young  Winks  ( meaningly ).  Don't  you  think,  Miss 
Minks,  that  two  persons  might  manage  to  get  along  very 
comfortably  now-a-days  on  a  small  salary,  considering  how 
cheap  the  necessaries  of  life  have  become? 

Miss  Minks  ( innocently).  Why,  yes,  I  should  think  so. 
Let  me  see.  A  cook  and  chambermaid  could  be  got  for 
about  seven  dollars  between  them,  and  then,  you  know, 
rents  are  not  very  high  and  provisions  are  quite  low  now, 
and  I  never  saw  such  bargains  in  silks  and  velvets. 

He  didn't  propose. 

Guest.    What  are  wages  for  waiters  in  this  hotel? 
Waiter.    Fifty  dollars  a  week,  sah. 
Guest.    Fifty  dollars!    It  strikes  me  that  is  phenome- 
nally high. 

Waiter.    Yes,  sah!    That's  what  we  think,  sah. 

Guest.    You  really  think  so  yourself  then? 

Waiter.  Oh,  yes,  sah,  and  we  have  'titioned  the  pro- 
prietor to  reduce  it,  sah,  but  he  won't. 

Guest.  What !  Won't  reduce  the  amount  he  has  to 
pay  to  his  waiters? 

Waiter.    Oh,  he  don't  pay  it  to  us,  sah. 

Guest.    He  don't! 

Waiter.    No.    We  pays  it  to  him,  sah. 


First  American.    Sir  Arthur  Langlight  is  dead. 

Second  American.  You  don't  say  so!  Why,  he  came 
over  in  the  same  vessel  with  me,  and  was  going  to  write 
a  book  about  America.    Where  did  he  die? 

First  American.    At  the  St.  Blank  hotel. 

Second  American.  Poor  fellow !  He  was  such  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  so  innocent,  too.  I  had  lots  of 
fun  with  him,  and  told  him  all  sorts  of  yarns  about  this 
country.  Among  other  things  I  told  him  that  tipping 
was  unheard  of  in  the  United  States,  and  that  nothing 
would  make  an  American  hotel  waiter  so  mad  as  to 
be  offered  any  money.  He  took  it  all  in,  too,  and  made 
a  note  of  it  for  his  book. 

First  American.  Then,  sir,  you  are  responsible  for  his 
sad  fate. 

Second  American.  Horrors! 

First  American.  Yes;  the  doctors  say  he  starved  to 
death ! 


Mrs.  Minks.  There  it  goes  again.  That  man  Jinks 
has  been  nominated  for  another  fat  office,  and  that  odious 
Mrs.  Jinks  will  hold  her  head  higher  than  ever. 

Mr.  Minks.    Yes,  he  is  sure  to  be  elected. 

Mrs.  Minks.  Like  as  not ;  and  here  we  are  plodding 
along  just  the  same  as  before.  I'm  sure  that  Jinks  is  not 
a  bit  smarter  than  you  are. 

Mr.  Minks.    He  is  a  regular  ignoramus. 

Mrs.  Minks.  1  thought  so ;  and  yet  he  goes  right  up 
and  makes  money,  while  you  can  hardly  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

Mr.  Minks.  Well,  my  dear,  you  see  he  is  a  successful 
politician. 

Mrs.  Minks.  Then  why  in  the  world  don't  you  be- 
come a  successful  politician,  too? 

Mr.  Minks.    Because  you  would  never  allow  it. 

Airs.  Minks.  Never  allow  it,  indeed!  What  did  I 
ever  do  to  prevent  you  from  getting  nice  offices  and  big 
salaries? 

Mr.  Minks.    You  took  away  my  night-key. 


Befiorter.    Are  you  Mr.  St.  John,  the  late  Prohibition 
candidate  for  President? 
St.  John.    I  am. 

Reporter.    It  is  rumored  about  that  you  are  a  free- 
trader, and  I  have  come  to  you  for  a  denial. 
St.  John.    I  have  no  wish  to  deny  it,  sir;  I  am. 
Reporter.    For  free  trade? 

St.  John.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  free  trade  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Reporter.    Do  you  object -to  explaining  why? 

St.  John.  Certainly  not.  Free  trade  will  flood  the 
markets  with  foreign-made  goods,  close  all  our  factories, 
wreck  our  merchants,  break  our  banks,  and,  in  short,  turn 
America  into  a  nation  of  paupers. 

Reporter.  My  gracious,  Mr.  St.  John  !  And  yet  you 
say  you  favor  it  ? 

St.  John.    I  do. 

Reporter.    May  I  ask  why? 

St.  John.  Because  Americans  will  then  be  too  poor  to 
drink  whisky.   


THE  APPROACHING  HUMORIST. 


The  following  letter  has  been  received,  and  as  it  in- 
closes no  unsmirched  postage  stamp  to  insure  a  private 
reply,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  answering  it  through  the 
columns  of  Puck. 

Christian,  Kansas,  Sep.  22,  '84. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  studying  for  a  Humorist.  Could  you  help 
me  lo  some  of  the  [OLIEST  Hooks  that  arc  written?  With  some 
of  the  best  Jokes  of  the  Day  &c  &c  &c. 

Also  what  it  would  be  the  best  for  me  to  do  for  to  become  an 
Humorist 

I  am  said  to  be  a  Natural  Born  Humorist  by  my  friends  and 
all  I  need  is  cultivation  to  make  my  mark 
Please  reply  by  return  mail.     Kindly  Yours 

Herman  A.  H. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  grieving  over  the  dearth  of 
humor  in  America,  and  wondering  who  the  great  coming 
humorist  was  to  be.  Several  papers  have  already  de- 
plored the  lack  of  humor  in  our  land,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  put  their  finger  on  the  approaching  humor- 
ist of  the  age.  J  ust  as  we  had  begun  to  despair,  however, 
here  he  comes,  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  modestly 
and  ungrammatically.  Unheralded  and  silently,  like 
Maud  S.  or  any  other  eminent  man,  he  slowly  rises  above 
the  Kansas  horizon,  and  tells  us  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  conceal  his  identity  any  longer.  He  is  the  ap- 
proaching humorist  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  Herman,  to  prescribe  a  course  of 
study  that  will  be  exactly  what  you  need  to  bring  you  out. 


Perhaps  you  might  do  well  to  have  a  kindergarten  coursr 
in  spelling  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar;  still,  th 
not  absolutely  necessary.    A  friend  of  mine  named 
lings  has  done  well  as  a  humorist,  though  his  knowlo 
of  spelling  seems  to  be  pitiably  deficient.    Grammar  is 
convenient  where  a  humorist  desires  to  put  on  style  or 
show  off  before  the  crowned  heads,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Regarding  the  "  Joliest  Books  "  necessary  for  your  pe- 
rusal in  order  to  chisel  your  name  on  the  eternal  tablets 
of  fame,  tastes  will  certainly  differ.  I  am  almost  sorry 
that  you  wrote  me,  because  we  might  not  agree.  You 
write  like  one  of  these  "  Joly  "  humorists  such  as  people 
employ  to  go  along  with  a  picnic  and  be  the  life  of  the 
party,  and  whose  presence  throughout  the  country  has 
been  so  depressing.  If  one  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of 
your  genius  by  the  few  autograph  lines  forwarded,  you 
belong  to  that  class  of  brain-workers  upon  whom  devolves 
the  solemn  duty  of  pounding  sand.  If  you  are  really  a 
brain-worker,  will  you  kindly  inform  the  writer  whose 
brain  you  are  working  now,  and  how  you  like  it  as  far  as 
you  have  gone? 

American  humor  has  burst  forth  from  all  kinds  of  places 
nearly.  The  various  professions  have  done  their  share. 
One  has  risen  from  a  tramp  until  he  is  wealthy  and 
dyspeptic,  and  another  was  blown  up  on  a  steamboat  be- 
fore he  knew  that  he  was  a  humorist. 

Suppose  you  try  that,  Herman.  M.  Quad,  one  of  the 
very  successful  humorists  of  the  day,  both  in  a  literary 
and  financial  way,  was  blown  up  by  a  steamboat  before 
he  bloomed  forth  into  the  full  flush  and  flower  of  success. 
Try  that,  Herman.  It  is  a  severe  test,  but  it  is  bound  to 
be  a  success.  Even  if  it  should  be  disastrous  to  you,  it 
will  be  rich  in  its  beneficial  results  to  those  who  escape. 

Prepare  a  few  dying  words  and  forward  them  to  me,  so 
that  in  case  of  accident  we  might  be  prepared  for  the 
worst;  then  excurt  up  and  clown  the  Great  Parent  of 
Waters  on  its  father's  side  until  the  boiler  bursts.  Then 
will  our  morbid  curiosity  be  gratified. 

You  will  either  come  down  one  of  America's  most 
grotesque  humorists,  or  you  will  land  in  such  a  diversified 
and  concussed  condition  that  it  will  be  no  great  disap- 
pointment to  you,  anyway.  Try  this,  Herman,  and  if 
you  desire,  I  will  procure  the  signatures  of  a  large  mass  of 
people  throughout  the  United  States  who  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  that  you  should  try  the  experiment. — Bill 
Nye. 


Dickens,  so  often  accused  of  extravagance  and  repeti- 
tion, was  far  more  temperate  and  reserved,  had  a  finer 
instinct  for  selection  and  suppression,  than  Reade.  Here 
again,  as  in  his  apparent  unconsciousness  that  fact  done 
into  fiction  may  easily  or  may  ever  become  disgusting  and 
insufferable,  he  reminds  us  of  the  too  conscientious  and 
too  assiduous  author  of  Nana.  What  has  been  so  ab- 
surdly— not  to  say,  so  impudently — attempted  in  the  cases 
of  Samuel  Richardson  and  Walter  Scott  would  be  less  an 
outrage  than  a  service  to  the  genius  and  the  memory  of 
Charles  Reade.  Their  masterpieces  may  be  destroyed 
by  evisceration ;  they  cannot  be  condensed  by  compres- 
sion. More  than  one  or  two  of  Reade's,  if  taken  duly  in 
hand  by  some  less  incapable  restorer  than  the  mutilators 
of  Guy  Mannering  and  Clarissa  Harlowe,  could  only  gain 
by  the  sweeping  removal  of  much  undigested  rubbish. 
1  he  author's  own  principle  of  selection  may  not  have 
been  as  capricious  as  it  appears;  but  when  he  struck  out 
of  his  longest  novel  that  admirable  "  Autobiography  of  a 
Thief,"  which  is  one  of  his  finest  and  most  thoughtful 
pieces  of  work,  it  is  difficut  to  understand  why  he  should 
have  retained  so  much  else  which  smacks  alternately  of 
sensational  play-bills  and  nauseating  police  reports.  This 
little  record  is  nothing  less  than  a  masterpiece  of  tragi- 
comedy; the  fellow's  style  is  perhaps  the  very  finest  evi- 
dence of  his  creator's  dramatic  faculty  which  could  be 
adduced  from  the  whole  collection  of  Charles  Reade's 
romances.  That  faculty,  however,  brilliant  and  versatile 
as  it  is,  is  never  so  thoroughly  or  so  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  full  completion  or  consummation  of  the  work  un- 
dertaken as  in  the  vivid  energy  of  single  scenes,  the  vivid 
relief  of  single  characters. 

The  same,  we  must  confess,  may  be  said  of  all  his 
contemporaries — even  of  the  great  masters  who  gave  us 
Fsmond  and  David  Copperjield.  Mr.  Trollope,  in  his 
singularly  candid  and  interesting,  as  well  as  amusing, 
estimate  of  his  own  and  other  men's  work,  does  not  pre- 
tend to  anticipate  a  survival  of  remembrance  for  more 
than  two  or  three  among  the  well  nigh  innumerable  fig- 
ures of  his  industrious  and  pertinacious  invention.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  assign  a  fully  equal  chance  of  sur- 
vival to  several  others  of  their  kindred,  but  when  he  fore- 
tells oblivion  or  neglect  for  Mr,  Reade  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  left  no  such  living  and  enduring  figures — 
not  "a  character  that  will  remain" — in  any  part  of  his 
work,  the  judgment  seems  to  me  as  rash  and  foolish  as  his 
remarks  on  the  rashness  and  foolishness  of  Mr.  Reade's 
own  bearing  and  behavior  on  various  matters  of  contro- 
versey  are  sensible  and  sound.  Reade's  unhappy  and 
ludicrous  habit  of  sputtering  at  any  objection  taken  to 
any  part  or  feature  of"  his  work,  of  yelling  and  foaming  at 
any  reflection  cast  on  any  one  who  had  the  fortune  or 
misfortune  of  his  friendship  or  acquaintance,* was  less  in- 
jurious to  his  fame  than  what  his  friendly  rival  has  justly 
stigmatized  as  his  amazing  misconsception  of  the  duty — 
nay,  the  very  nature  and  essence — of  literary  honesty. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  rich  enough  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  borrowed  or  stolen  goods;  that  the  assailant, 
who  should  attribute  his  pilfermgs  to  the  necessity  of 
conscious  incompetence,  to  the  compulsion  of  intellec- 
tual penury,  would  stand  self-confuted  and  self-convicted 
of  stupidity  as  perverse  as  Mr.  Reade's  own  fancy  that 
he  could  honestly  buy  the  produce  of  another  man's 
brain  and  honorably  pass  it  of!  as  the  produce  of  his  own. 
— Swinburne,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Notice  to  Correspondents :  The  season  for  coachman- 
and-heiress  jokes  has  just  closed.  The  same  is  true  of 
references  to  cashiers  and  Canada. 
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Sandford&  SUBLETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 


Dr.  Rowf.i  l.'s  Pike  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Hrooks  &  Co..  316  I'ine  street. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

TT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  11  Sunset/'good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  11  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT        T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
M  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  M  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  **T"  capitals  in  al>ove  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  I'ostoffice  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer-,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Mk^sks.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almosr  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

8  T  E  A.  M  SHIP  COMPANY, 
JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
302  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..   D.  1822. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22cJ.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

H    W.  MOM  \(.l  I    .1  CO., 

Til,  315  an(I  3*7  Market  street.  San  Francisco. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  0  and  10.  San  FrancUco.  Cal 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 

HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  H05  Van  New  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


JT.  W.  EVANS.  (.IMiHAr  AGENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  7tt  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  Mock  of  the  Geary  Street 
liable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


Washington,  D.  C,  1 
March  27,  1883.  J 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  vour  New 
ROHM  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
must  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  (  HAS.  DU N LAP. 
512  Tweltth  S*.,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 

834  Market  Street,  v  r.. 

Established  181S3.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO.  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Frauclaco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
Vroof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAIX'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

at  i  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,   Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  Oranitc  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  II.  nrl  OKMH  K, 
827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

San  Francisco. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

FILIPPE'S  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,  es- 
tablished 1871,  has  removed  to  more  commodious  and 
pleasant  quarters,  702  Market  St.,  cor  Geary.  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  French  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving  months 
of  study.  H  Unique  method  of  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guages, where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prac- 
tice*, rine  library,  and  periodicals  from  Spain  and  Prance 
free  to  student*. 


fSEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THE     I3      T.  A.  C  F.    H  O  T  K  I,    OF  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  "W  ILL   B  K  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


.     Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


PIANOS! 


In  tin  World! 


THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Hath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhuea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  A.  M.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  f.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burn  ell.  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


THE  FAMOUS 


DUPLEX 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Ofno«-  33  7  Market  Street 

l(e  llnery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS   President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gso.  L.  Bkandhr,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
.  London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  yUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
mUUB  into  1  111  us  .v  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  e.ae.  Front  Strrbt. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LODUIJiU  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  1  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
.unN.o.  it.  joii.vso.v,  rrop'r. 


The  most  wonderful  Cur 
atlve  Agent  In  the  world 

Full  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Gentleman,  price  $10. 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine 

General  Debilitv, Nervous  Prostration,  Rheumatism 

PAI l/AWIP 

111!  I    V  II  II  III  K-idn.vor 

Mii..,,UriU  ■  fllllVf  Bladder, 

Seminal  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Female  Weakness, 
Sick  Headache,  Instpient  Catarrh,  lusipient  Con- 
sumption, Lame  Back,  and  many  other  diseases. 

HP!   *      I  orparti  ularsan 

UL1    I  PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

SOLC  PROPRIETORS. 

■**  fcl       I   330  Sutter  St.,  8an  Francisco. 
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ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de* 
sire  to  present 

The   Many   Great   Advantages  ot  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.    The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved.-  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands  $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Une- 
qualbd  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
Wc  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 

Gallon  MIM.FR  A  KM  1*1*. 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  -..  .Price,  per  year,  $1  00  • 

BATES  BROS.,  Publishers. 

603  Post  street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  MKAL  niKM  IOKS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

j.  K .  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

336J*  BISH  STREET, 

ORNAMENTAL  ENGRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kiutis  of  Enameling  executed  to  order* 
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SHORT  BITS. 


While  different  sections  of  the  Union  have,  from  time 
to  lime,  been  floated  on  the  tidal  wave  of  prosperity,  New 
Jersey  has  always  been  quotable  in  the  federal  market  as 
"  quiet."  Her  slow  and  steady  citizens  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  reliable  profits  of  their  peach  and  vegetable 
crc  ps,  save  a  few  bold  financiers  who  have  speculated  in 
accidents  on  the  C.  and  A.  R.  R.,  and,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
legs,  arms,  and  other  useful  adjuncts  of  the  body  corpo- 
rate, have  amassed  colossal  fortunes  (colossal  for  New 
Jersey).  Now,  however,  there  seems  to  have  come  to  that 
quiet  and  sedate  little  state  that  tide  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  may  lead  to  fortune.  One  of  her  staple  productions 
ha'  thus  far,  while  not  permitting  itself  to  remain  un- 
known, been  allowed  to  go  to  waste  for  want  ot  any 
known  application  to  either  practical  or  scientific  use. 
But  modern  research  is  indefatigable;  and  even  the 
humble  mosquito  has  been  invested  with  professional  and 
therefore  commercial  value.  It  is  found  that  this  in- 
dustrious little  animal  is  not  only  capable,  when  unre- 
strained, of  spreading  contagious  diseases  by  venous  in- 
jection, but  may  under  skilled  medical  direction  inoculate 
the  terror-stricken  with  a  mild  form  of  yellow  fever, 
plague,  or  whatever  scourge  may  be  holding  carnival  at 
the  moment.  Every  farmer  in  New  Jersey  will  soon  have 
his  mosquito  patch  of  swamp-land,  and  in  cars  enclosed 
with  mosquito  netting  will  ship  the  surplus  product  to 
druggists  all  over  the  country.  In  this  scheme,  if  properly 
worked  out,  we  see  millions  for  our  sister  republic.  In 
the  average  New  Jersey  brain  it  will  bear  fruit  in  about 
one  hundred  years.  We  may  not  live  to  see  the  day ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  if  this  article  shall  lead  one  reader  to 
regard  with  more  respect  this  hitherto  contemned  and,  so 
to  speak,  hum-spun  little  worker,  it  has  not  been  written  in 
vain. 

It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  study,  and  one  which  I 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  characterize 
us  as  a  godless  people,  to  observe  the  spirit  of  devotion 
which  pervades  the  utterances  of  the  partisan  press  since 
the  termination  of  the  late  campaign.  References  to  the 
Almighty  are  so  plentiful  as  to  induce  the  conviction  that 
we  have  just  emerged  from  an  exciting  religious  revival  or 
a  crusade  with  the  Salvation  Army.  The  Democrats  at- 
tribute their  national  triumph  to  the  watchful  care  of  an 
over-ruling  Providence;  while  the  Republicans  thank 
God  that  He  has  plucked  the  state,  at  least,  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning.  The  very  dispatch  which  conveyed  to 
the  President-elect  the  news  of  his  triumph  invoked  the 
blessing  of  the  Supreme  Being  upon  His  chosen  people, 
the  Democracy,  who  had  just  executed  His  divine  will  at 
the  ballot-box — some  of  them  several  times,  in  fact. 

It  would  seem  that  there  must  be  one  divinity  for 
national  and  another  for  local  affairs — a  federal  and  a 
state  Providence.  I  wonder  if  there  be  also  a  muni- 
cipal God !  Hardly,  I  should  think ;  or,  if  so,  He  has 
overlooked  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  From  results, 
I  imagine  that  city  governments  are  relegated  to  the 
supervision  of  the  rival  potentate  down  below. 


I  haven't  seen  any  party  organ  of  the  other  presidential 
aspirants;  but  it  would  be  highly  creditable  to  both  the 
perception  and  the  candor  of  Butler,  Lock  wood  and  St. 
John  if  they  can  see  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  their  defeat. 

From  the  certainty  with  which  both  parties  seem  to 
have  counted  on  Providence  voting  their  respective 
tickets  the  godless  looker-on  might  draw  the  irreverent 
conclusion  that  this  power  is  like  the  Morning  Call — on 
the  fence.  At  the  very  least,  if  He  had  any  hand  in 
placing  the  Democratic  party  in  power,  we  can  say  with 
the  pious  Cowper,  "  He  moves  in  a  mysterious  way," 
unless  our  beloved  country  is  under  the  divine  male- 
diction. 

The  extraordinary  course  of  Mr.  Miln  in  defying,  with 
blare  of  trumpet  and  din  of  arms,  the  power  of  the  press 
is  as  unfortunate  as  unprecedented.  Newspaper  criti- 
cism is,  as  a  rule,  pretty  nearly  fair.  It  must  be,  in  a 
certain  sense,  for  it  merely  reflects,  and  in  nowise  dic- 
tates to  public  opinion.  When  an  actor  appeals  from  the 
press  to  the  public,  he  appeals  only  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober.  (I  hope  the  press  will  excuse  me.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  put  it  the  other  way,  only  the  public 
might  get  mad ;  whereas,  the  press  is  used  to  anything, 
and  doesn't  mind.)  But  Mr.  Miln  has,  doubtless,  the  gift 
of  expressing  himself  well — a  gift  developed  by  his  for- 
mer profession — and  he  knows  it.  The  ability  to  repay  a 
fancied  wrong  with  sarcasm  is  no  doubt  a  great  tempta- 
tion ;  but  it  should  be  strenuously  resisted  by  one  asking 
the  favorable  verdict  of  the  public  and  its  epitome,  the 
press.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Miln  is  thus  gifted.  Had 
he  been  a  fool,  he  had  behaved  more  wisely.  That  is, 
not  being  able  to  speak,  he  would  have  kept  still.  And 
he  would  have  acted  just  as  well. 


Much  has  been  said  of  fish  as  "  brain  food."  Some 
mysterious  and  indefinite  reference  to  phosphorus  is  used 
to  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  doubter.  But  what- 
ever the  physiological  effect  of  fish  on  the  brain  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
the  inventive  faculty.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  go 
fishing  with  an  enthusiastic  -angler,  and  note  the  lofty 
flight  of  his  fancy  as  he  recounts  his  feats,  and  how  his 
imagination  soars  higher  and  higher  with  each  suc- 
cessive recital.  There  can  be  no  question  that  fish  ex- 
ercise a  tremendous  influence  on  some  of  the  finer  attri- 
butes of  the  brain.   

The  papers  are  full  of  comments  on  the  advertisement 
of  Madame  Quelq'un's  finishing  school  for  young  ladies 
of  fashion,  which  announces  that,  among  other  varied  and 
brilliant  accomplishments,  the  pupils  will  be  taught  how 
to  lie  gracefully  in  bed.  Young  Mr.  Hauton  has  just 
been  jilted  by  a  wealthy  goddess,  and  says  it  would  be 
much  more  to  the  purpose  if  the  Madame,  instead  of 
teaching  girls  how  to  "lie  gracefully  in  bed,"  would  in- 
struct them  how  not  to  lie  so  disgracefully  out  of  it. 


Miss  Leona  Dare  is  a  celebrity  in  the  acrobatic  pro- 
fession well-know  in  this  state.  Her  spangled  green  silk 
tunic,  waving  masses  of  hair,  and  well-filled  tights  have 
flashed  in  mid-air  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  California, 
from  Crescent  City  to  San  Diego.  It  is  certainly  some- 
thing unusual  for  a  young  and  lovely  woman  to  be  swing- 
ing by  her  heels  from  a  flying  trapeze;  but,  surely,  the 
papers  can  have  little  to  chronicle  when  they  publish  so 
very  common  an  occurrence  as  a  young  woman  "  drop- 
ping a  young  man."  And  this  is  what  Miss  Leona  has 
done  to  a  certain  M.  George.  I  have  known  numberless 
cases  of  young  ladies  "  dropping  "  their  young  men,  but 
it  has  very  rarely,  if  ever,  proved  fatal,  which  in  this  case 
it  appears  to  have  done.  Perhaps  that  was  a  part  of  the 
story  which  the  newspapers  thought  noteworthy. 


which  Madame  Patti  has  experienced  in  securing  freedom 
from  her  allegiance  to  a  bad  Caux  may  well  frighten  nny 
one  out  of  a  French  divorce  court.  To  take  a  husband 
up  to  the  ridge-pole  of  a  circus  tent  and  drop  him  is  a 
cheap  and  speedy  means  of  securing  that  "  life,"  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  another  husband  which  are  among  the 
inalienable  rights  of  women.  It  requires  no  attorney's 
fee,  admits  of  no  filings  of  answers,  cross-statements,  nor 
the  vexations  delays  of  legal  procedure. 

It  appears  that  the  gentle  Leona  was  expected  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Dare  (also  a  common  thing) — in  this  case  by  his 
waistband  held  firmly  between  her  pearly  teeth.  That 
man  is  rash,  indeed,  who  will  risk  his  life  on  the  chance 
of  a  woman's  keeping  her  mouth  shut !  The  only  obstacles 
to  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan  of  securing  a  divorce 
that  I  can  see  are,  first,  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
needed  skill,  and  second,  that  of  inducing  the  undesirable 
spouse  to  come  up  there  to  be  jawed.  However,  Miss 
Dare  has  opened  the  way  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
woman,  and  we  see  light  in  the  far  horizon. 


It  now  transpires  that  M.  George  was  Madame  Leona's 
husband.  This  removes  the  last  shadow  of  aught  remark- 
able in  the  occurrence.  The  profession  of  aerial  evolution 
is  somewhat  noted  for  thrift,  and  the  expense  and  trouble 


One  of  the  most  important  attaches  of  the  Chronicle 
office  has  just  been  saved  from  the  dark  shadow  of  sus- 
picion which  must  have  been  thrown  upon  his  hitherto 
spotless  business  reputation  by  a  hasty  and  secret  flight. 
Even  had  his  cash  been  found  to  balance,  he  would  have 
always  been  suspected  of  having  carried  off  the  accumu- 
lated stereotype  plates,  or  some  other  light  and  easily 
secreted  treasures,  and  to  be  now  enjoying  his  ill-gotten 
gains  tobogganing  with  the  fur-clad  maidens  of  Canada, 
or  rioting  on  confetti  and  macaroni  among  the  dark- 
browed  daughters  of  Italy.  Driven  to  despair  after  his 
account  (kept  on  his  cuff)  of  the  times  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  answer  the  question,  "  How  is  Mr.  De  Young?" 
had  reached,  in  one  hour,  fourteen  tallies  and  one  mark, 
he  saw  safety  from  madness  or  suicide  only  in  flight. 
From  this  fatal  move  he  was  saved  by  a  dispatch  from 
Edison,  whom  he  had  consulted  by  telegraph.  The  in- 
vention which  it  outlined  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  that  master-mind.  A  series  of  placards 
are  so  arranged  that  by  pressing  a  spring  a  printed  answer 
to  the  dread  question  will  shoot  up  above  his  collar,  and 
on  a  slight  backward  motion  of  the  head  appear  in  bold 
relief  upon  his  manly  neck  (to  say  nothing  of  the  relief 
to  his  mind).  "  Resting  easily;"  "  Not  seriously; "  "  Not 
dangerous,  except  to  his  enemies;  "  and  other  health  re- 
ports too  familiar  to  need  repetition,  will  answer  all  in- 
quiries, and  give,  at  the  same  time,  both  tongue  and  brain 
their  much-needed  rest. 

The  dramatic  and  journalistic  wiseacres  of  New  York 
City  appear  to  have  been  exercised  almost  to  the  point  of 
desperation  over  the  question  how  to  meet  Mile.  Emma 
Nevada.  They  had  gone  out  to  meet  operatic  stars  of 
every  nation  and  clime.  But  a  prima  donna  who  had 
performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  being  born  in  Nevada 
City,  going  to  Europe,  and  coming  back  again,  was  an 
anomalous  case;  and  how  to  meet  her  was  too  knotty  a 
question  for  the  tender,  fragile,  hot-house  brains  of  those 
who  generally  come  to  the  front  on  these  occasions.  Had 
they  consulted  me,  their  troubles  had  been  over.  I  have 
lived  in  Nevada  City,  and  know  just  the  proper  caper 
wherewith  to  do  honor  to  one  of  her  daughters.  The 
journalists  should  have  marched  first,  each  blowing  some 
brass  instrument — the  nose  would  answer ;  behind  these, 
a  line  of  theatrical  managers  and  dramatists  turning  hand- 
springs, and  in  the  rear  an  army  of  dudes  walking  on 
their  hands,  so  as  to  have  their  brains  on  top.  Nevada 
City  girls  know  brains  when  they  see  them,  and  the  heels 
of  a  dude  are  not  microscopic.  A  detachment  from 
Cole's  circus  would  have  been  a  fitting  and  graceful  com- 
pliment as  a  reminder  of  the  pleasures  of  her  native 
place;  but  this  is  not  essential.  Of  course,  it  is  too  late 
now  to  carry  out  this  programme;  but  I  blush  to  think 
what  Miss  Nevada  must  have  thought  of  the  boasted 
elegance  and  refinement  of  New  York.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will,  as  has  been  suggested,  visit  Nevada  City  be- 
fore leaving  America,  that  she  may  carry  away  a  better 
impression  of  her  native  land.  Francesca. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  TERRY-BRODERICK  DUEL 


The  Terry-Rroderick  duel  is  a  subject  of  perennial  in- 
terest to  Californians.  Major  Hen  C.  Truman,  in  his 
book,  T%e  Field  of  Honor,  draws  from  numerous  sources 
a  connected  account  of  the  famous  affair.  From  his 
pages  we  derive  what  follows: 

Among  the  many  duels  in  the  early  days  of  California 
none  excited  so  much  interest,  and  none  had  such  an  in- 
fluence on  politics  and  society,  as  the  fatal  meeting  be- 
tween David  C.  Broderick  and  David  S.  Terry.  They 
were  representative  men.  One  was  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  the  other  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California.  They  were  fining  important  niches  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  young  state.  No  such  political  antagonism 
had  existed  since  the  days  of  Burr  and  Hamilton.  The 
Republican  party  was  a  healthy  infant,  and  growing  rapid- 
ly. The  state  was  controlled  by  a  two-winged  Democracy. 
Grwin,  Terry,  Ashe,  Brooks,  Benham  and  others  worked 
the  Lecompton  wing,  and  Broderick,  the  friend  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  was  the  soul  of  the  and- Lecompton 
wing.  He  and  his  followers  occupied  middle  ground  be- 
tween nascent  Republicanism  and  the  Southern  slave- 
Democracy.  The  friends  of  the  administration  cherished 
a  deep  hatred  for  Broderick.  With  him  out  of  the  way, 
they  might  reunite  the  party  on  the  old  basis  and  control 
it.  Broderick  and  his  friends  had  thwarted  the  am- 
bition of  the  "  chivalry."  After  a  desperate  struggle  he 
had  secured  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  had 
brought  the  haughty  Gwin  to  terms.  To  retain  his  own 
seat  in  that  body,  Gwin  had  given  the  stonecutter  a  doc- 
ument pledging  himself  not  to  meddle  with  the  official 
patronage  of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  document  was 
known  as  the  "  scarlet  letter."  Broderick  had  said  in  a 
speech  that  its  writer  ought  to  be  as  clearly  marked  for 
political  ostracism  as  Hester  Prynne  was  socially  marked 
by  the  initial  on  her  breast.  It  was  a  fatal  letter.  Poli- 
ticians said  that  the  man  who  had  it  in  his  possession  was 
doomed. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  quarrel  grew  out  of  a 
speech  made  by  Judge  Terry  before  the  Lecompton 
Democratic  State  Convention,  in  Sacramento  in  1859. 
He  called  Broderick  an  arch-traitor.    He  said: 

"They  [the  anti-Lecomptonites]  are  the  followers  of 
one  man,  the  personal  shuttles  of  a  single  individual 
whom  they  are  ashamed  of.  They  belong,  heart,  soul, 
body  and  breeches,  to  David  C.  Broderick.  They  are 
yet  ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  master,  and  are  calling 
themselves,  aye,  forsooth,  Douglas  Democrats,  when  it  is 
known,  well  known  to  them  as  to  us,  that  the  gallant 
Senator  from  Illinois,  whose  voice  has  always  been  heard 
in  the  advocacy  of  Democratic  principles,  who  now  is  not 
disunited  from  the  Democratic  party,  has  no  affiliation 
with  them,  no  feeling  in  common  with  them.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  gentlemen,  I  am  mistaken  in  denying  their  right 
to  claim  Douglas  as  a  leader.  Perhaps  they  do  sail 
under  the  Hag  of  Douglas ;  but  it  is  the  banner  of  the 
Black  Douglass,  whose  name  is  Frederick,  not  Stephen." 

Broderick  read  this  speech  while  at  breakfast  in  the  In- 
ternational Hotel,  and  grimly  smiled.  "  I  see,"  he  re- 
marked to  D.  W.  Perley,  a  lawyer  (born  in  Woodstock, 
N.  B.,  and  a  friend  of  the  Gwin  faction)  "  that  Terry  has 
been  abusing  me.  I  now  take  back  the  remark  that  1 
once  made  that  he  is  the  only  honest  |udge  on  the  Su- 
preme bench.  I  was  his  friend  when  he  was  in  need  of 
friends,  for  which  I  am  sorry.  Had  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee disposed  of  him  as  they  did  of  others,  they  would 
have  done  a  righteous  act." 

He  alluded  to  Terry's  arrest  by  the  Vigilantes,  in  Au- 
gust, 1856,  charged  with  cutting  a  man  named  Sterling  A. 
Hopkins,  in  the  attempt  to  free  from  arrest  Reuben  Ma- 
loney.  Had  Hopkins  died,  Terry  would  probably  have 
hanged.  As  it  was,  it  took  the  strongest  infiuence— Ma- 
sonic, press,  and  other— to  save  him  from  banishment. 

Perley  resented  Broderick's  remark.  He  professed  to  be 
a  warm  friend  of  Judge  Terry,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
challenge  the  Senator  on  his  own  account.  His  challenge 
was  curtly  declined,  with  the  contemptuous  remark,  "  Sir, 
I  fight  only  with  gentlemen  of  my  own  position."  Perley 
hurried  off  to  Terry,  and  repeated  Broderick's  slighting 
remarks.  'The  spark  did  not  need  fanning.  It  was 
already  alight.  The  Judge  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry,  to 
which  Broderick  returned  the  following  reply  : 

Friday  Evening,  September  9,  1859. 
Hon.  D.  S.  TERRY:  Yours  of  this  date  has  been  received. 
The  remarks  made  by  me  were  occasioned  by  certain  offensive 
allusions  of  yours  concerning  me,  made  in  the  Convention  at 
Sacramento,  and  reported  in  the  Union  of  the  25th  of  June. 
Upon  the  topic  alluded  to  in  your  note  of  this  date,  my  language, 
so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  was  as  follows:  "During 
Judge  Terry's  incarceration  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  I  paid 
two  hundred  dollars  a  week  to  support  a  newspaper  in  his  [your] 
defense.  I  have  also  stated  heretofore  that  I  considered  him 
[Judge  Terry|  the  only  honest  man  on  the  Supreme  bench.  Hut  I 
take  it  all  back."  You  are  the  proper  judge  as  to  whether  this 
language  affords  good  ground  for  offense,    I  remain,  etc., 

D.  C.  Broderick. 

Judge  Terry  considered  the  Senator's  remarks  "  fighting 
talk,"  and  there  was  a  resort  to  the  code.  Calhoun  Ben- 
ham  (now  practicing  law  in  San  Francisco),  S.  H.  Brooks 
(State  Comptroller  at  the  time)  and  Thomas  Hayes  at- 
tended to  his  interests,  Joseph  McKibben,  David  D. 
Colton  and  Leonidas  Haskell  acted  for  Senator  Brod- 
erick. As  to  the  niceties  of  affairs  of  honor,  the  gentle- 
men who  assisted  'Terry  were  much  superior  to  Brod- 
erick's friends.  McKibben  was  a  Congressman,  and 
probably  had  never  before  participated  in  a  formal  duel. 
D.  D.  Colton  (now  dead)  had  been  Sheriff  of  Siskiyou,  and 
the  hero  of  many  rough-and-tumble  fights  incident  to  his 
office  in  those  lawless  days.  Haskell  was  an  every-day 
man,  who  dabbled  in  politics  without  neglecting  his  busi- 
ness. Benham,  Brooks  and  Hayes,  on  the  contrary,  had 
figured  repeatedly  on  the  field,  the  latter  as  principal  on 
one  or  two  occasions.  Mr.  Broderick  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  action  of  Mr.  Hayes.  They  had  been  warm 
political  friends  in  New  York,  and  measurably  so  in  Cali- 
fornia.  Both  were  of  Irish  extraction. 


A  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  sunrise,  near  the  boundary  lines  of  San  Mateo  and 
San  Francisco  counties.  The  principals  and  their  friends 
were  all  on  the  ground,  when  the  Chief  of  Police  (Martin 
f.  Burke)  placed  them  under  arrest.  They  were  brought 
before  Police  Justice  H.  P.  Coon  and  discharged,  on  the 
ground  that  there  had  been  no  actual  misdemeanor. 

John  A.  McGlynn,  a  brother  of  a  well-known  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  in  New  York;  Andrew  J.  Butler,  a 
brother  of  General  B.  F.  Butler;  and  other  friends  of 
Broderick,  had  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  fighting.  He 
had  listened  to  all  their  arguments,  and  had  replied  that 
his  mind  was  made  up — the  duel  could  not  be  avoided 
with  honor.    He  was  quiet  and  composed,  but  inflexible. 

It  was  thought  that  the  arrest  would  stop  further  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  principals  were  determined  to  have  it 
out.  'The  fact  that  a  second  meeting  was  to  take  place 
on  the  following  morning  was  whispered  to  a  few  reporters, 
under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  and  at  midnight  several  vehicles 
left  the  city  and  drove  toward  the  Laguna  de  la  Merced, 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  city.  Here  the  fight 
was  to  take  place.  It  was  cold,  and  the  drivers  frequently 
lost  their  way  in  the  darkness.  The  breeze  from  the 
ocean  cut  like  a  knife.  As  the  day  broke  a  buggy  was 
descried  a  short  distance  ahead,  occupied,  as  we  learned 
on  overtaking  it,  by»Henry  Fritz,  a  confidential  friend  of 
Broderick.  Notwithstanding  his  excessive  corpulence, 
Pritz  was  blue  with  cold,  and  his  teeth  rattled  like  castan- 
ets. Another  buggy,  containing  Dr.  Hammond,  Judge 
Terry's  surgeon,  was  driven  out  of  a  small  canon.  "All 
right,"  was  the  general  exclamation  ;  "  we  are  on  the  track 
now."  The  doctor  and  Fritz  laughed  in  concert.  "  We 
thought  to  throw  you  newspaper  people  off  the  scent," 
said  the  doctor,  "but  we  find  it  is  no  use."  Other  car- 
riages were  seen  coming  from  different  directions  and 
skirting  the  lake.  'They  all  drew  up  at  a  rail  fence  which 
marked  the  boundaries  of  a  milk-ranch  owned  by  one 
Davis,  who  rubbed  his  eyes  in  sleepy  astonishment  at 
such  an  irruption  of  visitors.  There  was  not  much  con- 
versation. One  or  two  remarks  were  made,  and  a  partisan 
of  Terry's  audibly  whispered  that  Broderick  might  be 
carried  dead  from  the  field.  Everybody  seemed  to  feel 
that  to  one  man,  at  least,  that  beautiful  day  was  to  be  a 
day  of  death.  Vaulting  over  the  fence,  the  party  went  up 
a  valley,  the  center  of  which  had  been  selected  as  the 
scene  of  encounter.  Mr.  Broderick  had  slept  at  the 
Lake  Louse,  near  by,  and  with  his  friends  was  early  on 
the  ground.  Judge  Terry  and  his  friends  were  also 
prompt.    About  eighty  spectators  were  present. 

The  seconds  held  a  conference,  and  the  pistols  were 
examined  and  loaded.  Judge  Terry  won  the  choice  of 
weapons  by  the  toss  of  a  half-dollar.  Mr.  Hayes  marked 
off  the  prescribed  distance,  ten  paces,  and  warned  specta- 
tors to  get  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  Meantime  the  respective 
seconds  were  busied  about  their  principals.  'The  Terry 
party  were  cool  and  collected,  as  became  old  hands  at  the 
business.  Mr.  Broderick's  friends  were  apparently  ner- 
vous and  hesitating.  One  incident  was  not  calculated  to 
put  the  Senator  in  good  heart.  Mr.  Haskell  partly  untied 
the  Senator's  cravat,  and  then  walked  off  a  few  paces, 
wringing  his  hands  as  though  overcome  by  his  feelings. 
He  then  returned  and  removed  the  neckerchief. 

Broderick  was  dressed  in  a  long  black  surtout,  and  wore 
a  soft  wool  hat  drawn  over  his  brow.  'Terry  was  similarly- 
attired.  When  the  principals  were  placed,  the  punctilios 
of  the  code  were  observed.  Calhoun  Benham,  'Terry's 
chief  second,  approached  Mr.  Broderick,  and  passed  his 
hands  closely  over  his  sides  and  chest,  searching  for  con- 
cealed mail.  Mr.  McKibben  made  a  similar  examination 
of  Terry,  but  he  only  touched  his  fingers  to  his  waistcoat, 
bowed  and  withdrew.  It  has  been  thought  that  Mr. 
Benham's  action  irritated  the  Senator  and  impaired  his 
poise.  Before  this  Mr.  Broderick  had  taken  some  coins 
from  his  vest-pocket  and  passed  them  to  Mr.  McKibben. 
Terry  gave  his  loose  change  to  Benham,  who  scattered  it 
contemptuously  on  the  sward.  All  things  being  in  readi- 
ness, the  pistols  were  cocked  and  the  hair-triggers  set  by 
the  seconds.  They  were  then  delivered  to  the  combatants. 
It  was  observed  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Broderick  appeared 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease.  He  repeatedly  twitched  the 
skirts  of  his  surtout,  as  though  they  were  in  his  way.  He 
was  also  somewhat  out  of  position,  and  Mr.  McKibben 
corrected  him.  Broderick  closely  measured  with  his  eye 
the  ground  between  himself  and  'Terry.  Benham  read 
the  conditions  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Colton  followed 
with  instructions  as  to  the  firing.  He  had  won  the  word. 
Broderick  was  still  nervous,  but  'Terry  stood  firm  and 
erect,  a  silhouette  against  the  early  morning  tight.  The 
men  held  their  weapons  muzzle  downward.  A  moment 
of  painful  silence  ensued. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Colton,  in  a  clear  voice,  "are 
you  ready?"  Both  replied,  but  Broderick  delayed  a  few 
seconds.    He  then  said,  "  I  am  ready." 

"  Fire!  One — "  There  was  a  report  from  the  Senator's 
pistol.  It  was  answered  in  a  second  by  Terry's  weapon. 
Broderick's  pistol  was  discharged  before  he  brought  it  to 
a  level.  'This  was  probably  caused  by  the  fineness  of  the 
hair-trigger  and  his  want  of  familiarity  with  that  particular 
weapon.  'The  bullet  buried  itself  in  the  ground,  two  thirds 
of  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  antagonist.  It 
was  a  splendid  line-shot,  fallen  short  of  its  mark.  Brod- 
erick had  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  with  the  pis- 
tol, and  the  result  surprised  those  who  knew  his  skill. 
With  the  crack  of  Terry's  weapon  Broderick  winced, 
turned  half  round,  and  then  made  an  efford  to  recover 
himself.  "  Hard  hit,"  his  friends  murmured.  These 
words  were  proved  by  his  unavailing  efforts  to  maintain 
an  upright  position.  He  drooped  until  finally  he  fell 
prone  on  the  ground,  with  his  pale  face  toward  the  sky. 
He  was  hard  nit. 

Juggling  in  the  choice  of  weapons  was  openly  charged  in 
the  newspapers.  Bernard  Lagoards,  the  armorer  la  French- 
man), loaded  Mr.  Broderick's  pistol,  and  Mr.  Brooks 
charged  the  one  intended  for  Judge 'Terry.  'The  Judge 
had  won  the  choice,  and  had  chosen  a  weapon  owned  by 
R.  Beard,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Aylette,  physician  of  the  Insane 
Asylum  at  Stockton.  They  had  been  in  the  Doctor's 
possession  two  years.   The  armorer  said  there  was  a  dif- 


ference in  the  pistols;  that  used  by  Senator  Broderick 
carried  the  lighter  bullet.  He  suggested  that  the  usual 
mode  in  choosing  weapons  was  to  select  those  with  which 
both  parties  were  unfamiliar.  He  asked  McKibben  why 
he  did  not  force  his  principal  to  use  his  (the  armorer's) 
pistols.  McKibben  replied  that  'Terry  had  won  the 
choice,  and  the  pistols  were  brought  by  his  seconds. 
'The  armorer  had  never  seen  the  pistols  before,  but  main- 
tained, in  the  presence  of  the  seconds,  that  they  were  too 
light.  He  said  that  they  could  be  discharged  by  a  jar  or 
jerk,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  their  hair-triggers 
might  he  so  finely  set  that  the  breath  of  a  strong-lunged 
man  would  discharge  them. 

The  wounded  Senator  lay  on  the  sward,  with  his  head 
supported  by  his  seconds,  Colton  and  Haskell.  His  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Von  Loehr,  was  nervous  and  seemed  uncertain 
how  to  act,  and  incapable  of  taking  prompt  measures. 
Mr.  Broderick's  life  was  ebbing  away,  and  his  face  was 
pallid.  Mr.  Brooks,  one  of  Terry's  seconds,  advanced, 
and,  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  tendered  the  services  of 
his  surgeon,  Dr.  Hammond. 

"  Yes,  for  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  McKibben,  who  was 
greatly  excited,  "send  some  one  here,  or  Mr.  Broderick 
will  die  where  he  lies  !  " 

Dr.  Hammond  then  came  to  Dr.  Loehr's  assistance,  and 
cut  away  the  wounded  man's  clothing,  exposing  his  chest 
and  the  wound.  It  was  a  sorry  sight.  With  every  breath  arte- 
rial blood  spurted  from  the  wound  in  bright  jets  and  stained 
the  fair  skin.  'The  group  surrounding  the  fallen  man 
shuddered.  Strength  of  constitution  fortified  by  abste- 
mious habits  might  enable  him  to  hold  death  off  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  brightness  of  the  blood  told  that  he 
was  doomed.  'The  ball  entered  the  right  breast  between 
the  second  and  third  ribs,  passing  under  the  sternum, 
fracturing  the  edge,  and  then  took  a  course  over  the  heart, 
through  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  striking  the  fifth 
rib  on  the  left  side,  and  proceeding  upward,  passed 
through  the  left  armpit.  Its  tortuous  course  was  remark- 
able, and  the  rending  of  the  vitals  must  have  been  terrible. 
No  wonder  the  Senator  was  unable  to  maintain  an  erect 
position  to  fire  a  second  shot,  and  no  wonder  that  he 
sank  nerveless  to  the  earth. 

"  Baker,"  said  he,  on  his  dying  bed,  to  his  fast  friend, 
the  orator,  soldier,  and  statesman — and  they  were  the 
last  words  he  spoke  to  him — "  Baker,  I  tried  to  stand  firm 
when  I  was  struck ;  but  I  could  not.  The  blow  blinded 
me." 

As  soon  as  Broderick  fell,  Davis,  the  owner  of  the 
ranch,  who  had  been  silently  regarding  the  proceedings, 
started  to  his  feet  and  shouted,  "  That  is  murder,  by 
God ! "  He  moved  toward  'Terry,  as  thou,  h  intending  to 
assault  him.  He  was  intercepted  by  bystanders,  who 
said  it  was  folly  to  provoke  additional  bloodshed.  Davis 
brushed  them  aside,  exclaiming,  "  lam  Broderick's  friend. 
I  am  not  going  to  see  him  killed  in  that  way.  If  you  are 
men,  you  will  join  me  in  avenging  his  death." 

"  We  know  you  are  Mr.  Broderick's  friend,  but  we 
know  as  well  that  if  you  attack  Terry  there  will  be  a 
general  fight,  and  few  will  get  off  this  ground  alive. 
Think  a  moment  before  you  do  this  thing." 

Luckily,  this  scene  was  not  witnessed,  nor  the  remarks 
overheard,  by  any  of  the  Terry  partisans,  else  there  would 
have  been  a  bloody  conflict,  whether  their  leader  had 
been  attacked  or  not.  'The  milkman  was  quieted  and  sat 
himself  down,  breathing  threatenings  of  slaughter. 

'Terry  remained  in  his  place.  His  arms  were  folded, 
and  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  projected  behind  him.  He 
stood  erect,  with  face  raised  and  an  inquiring  look,  as 
thought  awaiting  a  demand  for  a  second  shot.  His  cool- 
ness and  nerve  were  shown  in  the  remark  just  after  he 
delivered  the  fire:  "The  shot  is  not  mortal;  I  have 
struck  two  inches  to  the  right."  Others  say  his  words 
were,  "  Ah !  I  struck  him  a  little  too  high." 

Being  assured  of  the  helpless  condition  of  his  antag- 
onist, he  moved  toward  the  carriages  with  his  friends  and 
then  drove  hastily  to  the  city.  He  went  to  Stockton, 
where  he  owned  a  ranch,  and  quietly  awaited  events. 
Here  he  was  arrested  oh  the  23d  of  September  by  two  San 
Francisco  police  officers,  brought  to  the  city,  and  put 
under  ten  thousand  dollars  bonds. 

Mr.  Broderick  was  removed  from  the  ground  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  he  was  shot,  placed  on  a  mat- 
tress in  a  spring  wagon,  and  taken  to  the  residence  of  his 
friend,  Leonidas  Haskell,  at  Black  Point.  He  lingered 
in  great  pain  until  Friday,  September  i6th,  and  expired 
at  9 : 20  in  the  morning.  He  did  not  speak  much  during 
his  suffering.  From  nis  rent  and  torn  breast  no  breath 
came  without  exertion.  Words  were  agony.  He  felt,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  as  though  a  thousand-pound 
weight  was  pressing  on  his  chest.  But  he  did  utter  a  sen- 
timent which  had  great  significance  a  few  years  after  his 
death.  "  They  have  killed  me,"  he  said,  "  because  I  was 
opposed  to  slavery  and  a  corrupt  administration." 

The  death-bed  scene  was  deeply  affecting.  'The  viati- 
cum had  been  given  by  the  priest,  Father  Maraschi. 
Around  the  couch,  which  had  been  drawn  into  the  center 
of  the  room,  weeping  friends  were  grouped— those  who 
had  honored  and  loved  him  in  life,  and  were  now  as- 
sembled to  witness,  through  their  tears,  the  exit  of  that 
great  soul  that  had  won  men  and  controlled  councils. 
There  were  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell,  the  Misses 
McDougall,  Miss  Cook,  Colonel  Edward  I).  Baker,  ex- 
Governor  McDougall,  Hon.  J.  C.  McKibben,  General 
Colton,  Hon.  John  Conness,  Colonel  A.  J.  Butler,  John 
A.  McGlynn,  Elliott  J.  Moore,  Herman  Wohler,  Moses 
Flannagan,  and  many  others,  prominent  in  social  and 
political  life,  whom  he  had  "  grappled  to  his  heart  with 
hooks  of  steel."  Governor  McDougall  stepped  forward 
and  closed  the  eyes  that  had  looked  their  last. 

Editors  wrangled  over  the  dead  in  a  way  that  led  to 
the  belief  that  a  feeling  of  self-interest  had  mingled  with 
their  sorrow.  The  Times,  edited  by  C.  A.  Washburne, 
brother  of  E.  B.  Washburne,  seemed  to  say,  "See  how 
much  greater  is  my  grief  for  the  dead  Senator  than  yours." 
Many  expressions  never  uttered  were  credited  to  Brod- 
erick. Vvashburn  was  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  Alta  and  Call  mourned  without 
stint,  while  the  Bulletin  lost  si^ht  of  the  individuals  in 
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considering  the  superior  question  of  the  morale  of  duel- 
ing. The  Herald  (Lecompton)  had  no  tears  for  the 
fallen.  It  criticised  only  the  mode  of  the  killing,  and 
patted  Terry  on  the  back.  One  of  its  articles  brought 
out  this  reply : 

In  the  Herald  this  morning  we  are  reported  as  saying:  "Anil 
if  there  was  any  advantage  on  either  side  it  was  surely  with  Mr. 
Broderick."  We  have  not  made  this  statement,  nor,  at  the  same 
time,  have  we  imputed  any  unfairness  to  Judge  Terry  or  his  sec- 
onds. Further,  we  h?ve  passed  no  judgment  on  the  press  and 
its  peculiar  views  as  to  the  unfortunate  affair,  our  duty  being 
simply  to  correct  statements  emanating  either  from  the  friends  of 
Mr.  liroderick  or  Mr.  Terry,  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  This 
we  have  done  in  all  cases.  The  Herald  of  this  morning  contains 
the  most  serious  misstatement  we  have  yet  seen.  Mr.  Broderick 
had  not  the  choice  of  weapons,  nor  were  his  friends  aware,  until 
the  publication  of  the  Herald,  that  one  weapon  was  easier  on  the 
trigger  than  the  other.  Had  we  believed  there  was  any  unfair- 
ness there  could  have  been  no  meeting.       fos.  C.  McKibren. 

David  D.  Colton. 

San  Francisco,  September  16,  1859. 

From  the  time  that  Broderick  was  wounded  the  whole 
city  was  in  mourning.  Every  consideration  was  subordi- 
nate to  anxiety  as  to  his  condition.  His  death  was  a 
public  calamity.  The  remains  were  brought  to  the  Union 
Hotel,  corner  of  Kearny  and  Merchant  streets,  where 
they  lay  in  state  amid  pyramids  of  flowers  until  Sunday, 
the  18th.  Crowds  of  citizens  awaited  the  body.  Among 
others  an  old  man  walked  up  to  the  coffin,  with  hands 
crossed  over  his  chest,  whispering  a  prayer.  He  touched 
the  forehead  of  the  dead,  and  murmured,  "  God  bless 
you!  Your  soul's  in  heaven !  God  bless  you!  California 
has  this  day  lost  her  noblest  son." 

Then,  reverently  crossing  himself,  he  walked  slowly 
away.  The  incident  is  cited  as  an  example  of  Broderick 's 
peculiar  power  in  creating  a  following  aside  from  those 
who  looked  to  him  for  patronage.  This  magnetic  power 
was  the  bedrock  of  his  political  strength.  He  inspired 
affection  other  than  that  of  mere  gratitude. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  half-past  one  o'clock  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Before  the  procession  moved  Colonel 
Edward  D.  Baker  took  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  plaza, 
known  as  Portsmouth  square,  opposite  the  hotel,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  that  embraced  nearly  the 
entire  adult  population  of  the  city,  pronounced  a  funeral 
oration.  The  beauty  and  magnificence  of  this  tribute  to 
a  dead  friend  are  historical. 

The  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin  contained  the 
following  in  its  issue  of  September  17,  1859 : 

The  following  statement  is  from  Mr.  Perley,  detailing  the  diffi- 
culty that  soccurred  between  Senator  Broderick  and  himself,  at 
the  International  Hotel,  which  directly  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal 
duel : 

"I  was  sitting  at  the  breakfast-table  of  the  International 
Hotel,  directly  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Colonel  James.  Her  husband 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  her.  Directly  opposite  sat  Selover  and 
Broderick.  I  spoke  to  both  politely  and  took  my  seat,  and  then 
commenced  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  James.  Broderick  then 
addressed  himself  to  me  as  follows  :  '  Your  friend  Terry  has  been 
abusing  me  at  Sacramento.' 

"  I  said,  '  What  is  it,  Mr.  Broderick? ' 

"He  replied:  'The  miserable  wretch,  after  being  kicked  out 
of  the  convention,  went  down  there  and  made  a  speech  abusing 
me.  I  have  defended  him  at  times  when  all  others  deserted  him. 
I  paid  and  supported  three  newspapers  to  defend  him  during  the 
Vigilance  Committee  days,  and  this  is  all  the  gratitude  I  get 
from  the  d — d  miserable  wretch  for  the  favors  I  have  conferred  on 
him.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  him  as  an  honest  man — as  the 
only  honest  man  of  a  miserable,  corrupt  Supreme  Court — but  now 
I  find  I  was  mistaken.    I  take  it  all  back. 

"  I  then  spoke  as  follows  :  '  Who  is  it  you  speak  of  as  a  wretch? ' 

"  He  said,  '  Terry.' 

"  I  said,  '  I  will  inform  the  Judge  of  the  language  you  have  used 
concerning  him.' 

"  He  said,  '  Do  so;  I  wish  you  to  do  so.  I  am  responsible  for 
it.' 

"I  then  said,  'You  would  not  dare  to  use  this  language  to 
him.' 

"  He  sneered1  at  this,  and  echoed  me :  '  Would  not  dare !  ' 

"  I  replied,  'No,  sir,  you  would  not  dare  to  do  it,  and  you  shall 
not  use  it  to  me  concerning  him.  I  shall  hold  you  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  language  you  have  used.'" 

Mr.  Perley  mentions  Mr.  Selover  as  having  been  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion,  and  we  submitted  the  above  state- 
ment to  him,  with  the  request  that  he  would  correct  any- 
thing in  it  according  to  his  memory  of  the  occurrence. 
Mr.  Selover  stated  that  the  whole  language  used  by  Mr. 
Broderick  was  in  an  undertone  of  voice,  he — Broderick — 
with  his  body  across  a  narrow  table  in  the  direction  of 
Perley.  "  Mrs.  Selover,  who  sat  on  my  right,  did  not 
hear  what  Mr.  Broderick  said  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Broderick  had  but  a  few  moments  before  read  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Union  Judge  Terry's  offensive  remarks  in  the 
convention.  When  Mr.  Perley  retired  from  the  table  I 
expressed  my  regret  at  what  had  occurred,  to  which  Mr. 
Broderick  replied  that  he  was  provoked  into  it  by  the  re- 
marks of  Judge  Terry  upon  him."  Selover  says :  "  I  have 
been  induced  to  make  this  statement  only  by  the  fact  that 
Judge  Terry's  friends  have  gone  beyond  the  record,  which 
is  shown  by  the  correspondence  previous  to  the  duel  to 
have  contained  all  the  language  Judge  Terry  had  to  take 
offense  at.  Statements  having  been  subsequently  made 
that  Mr.  Broderick  had  used  violent  language  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  and  I  being  a  more  intimate  friend  of 
his  than  Colonel  James,  who  sat  directly  opposite  to  me 
at  the  table,  the  latter  gentleman  was  requested  to  make 
a  statement  of  what  occurred,  which  was  done."  Major 
Selover  also  said  in  his  statement  that  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  word  "  damned  "  being  used  on  that  occasion, 
as  he  sat  directly  opposite,  and  had  it  been  used  he  must 
have  heard  it. 

In  the  Democratic  Standard  (Sacramento,  September 
16,  1850)  appeared  the  following  correspondence,  which 
preceded  the  duel  between  Mr.  Broderick  and  Judge 
Terry : 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

As  the  recent  hostile  meeting  between  Messrs.  Broderick  and 
Terry  has  attracted  much  public  attention,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject already  of  many  misstatements  in  the  newspapers,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  publish  the  correspondence  between  those 
gentlemen.    The  papers  are  in  their  chronological  order. 

Calhoun  Benham. 
Thomas  Hayes, 
terry  to  broderick. 

Oakland,  September  8,  1859. 
Hon.  David  C.  Broderick— Sir :  Some  two  months  ago,  at 


the  public  table  of  the  International  Hotel,  in  San  Francisco, 
you  saw  fit  to  indulge  in  certain  remarks  concerning  me  which 
were  offensive  in  their  nature.  Before  I  heard  of  the  circum- 
stances your  note  of  the  29th  of  June,  addressed  to  D.  W.  Per- 
ley, in  which  you  declared  that  you  would  not  respond  to  any 
call  of  a  personal  character  during  the  political  canvass  just  con- 
cluded, had  been  published.  I  nave,  therefore,  not  been  per- 
mitted to  take  any  notice  of  those  remarks  until  the  expiration  of 
the  limit  fixed  by  yourself.  I  now  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  require  of  you  a  retraction  of  those  remarks.  The  note  will 
be  handed  to  you  by  my  friend  Calhoun  Benham,  Esq.,  who  is 
acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  will  receive  your  reply. 
[Signed]  I).  S.  1  KRRY. 

BENHAM  TO  BRODERICK. 

San  Francisco,  September  8,  1859. 
Hon.  David  C.  Broderick — Sir:  Should  you  have  occasion 
to  communicate  sooner  than  the  time  agreed  upon  between  us,  I 
will  be  found  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  I  omitted  to  leave 
my  address  this  morning.  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  ser- 
vant,   [Signed]  Calhoun  Benham. 

BRODERICK  TO  TERRY. 

San  Francisco,  September  9,  1859. 

Hon.  D.S.Terry — Sir:  Yonr  note  of  September  8th  reached 
me  through  the  hands  of  Calhoun  Benham,  Ksq.  The  remarks 
made  by  me  in  the  convention  referred  to  may  be  the  subject  of 
future  misrepresentation,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  have  to 
desire  you  to  state  what  the  remarks  were  that  you  designate 
in  your  note  as  offensive  and  of  which  you  require  from  me  a 
a  retraction.    I  remain,  etc., 

[Signed]  D.  C.  BRODERICK. 

TERRY  TO  BRODERICIi. 

San  Francisco,  September  9,  1850. 

Hon.  D.  C.  Broderick— Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  this 
date  I  have  to  say  that  the  offensive  remarks  which  I  alluded  to 
in  my  communication  of  yesterday,  are  as  follows:  "I  have 
heretofore  considered  ami  spoken  of  him  (myself)  as  the  only 
honest  man  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  but  now  I  take  it  all 
back" — thus,  by  implication,  reflecting  on  my  personal  and 
official  integrity.  This  is  the  substance  of  your  remarks,  as 
reported  to  me.  The  precise  terms,  however,  in  which  such  an 
implication  was  conveyed  are  not  important  to  the  question. 
You  yourself  can  best  remember  the  terms  in  which  you  spoke  of 
me  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  What  I  require  is,  the  retraction 
of  any  words  which  were  used  calculated  to  reflect  on  my  charac- 
ter as  an  officer  or  a  gentleman.    I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  D.  S.  Tekrv. 

broderick  to  terry. 

Hon.  D.  S.  Terry— Sir:  Voursof  thisdatehas  been  received. 
The  remarks  made  by  me  were  occasioned  by  certain  offensive 
allusions  of  yours  concerning  me  made  in  the  convention  at  Sac- 
ramento and  reported  in  the  Union  of  June  25th.  Upon  the  topic 
alluded  to  in  your  note  of  this  date,  my  language,  so  far  as  my 
recollection  serves  me,  was  as  follows: 

"During  Judge  Terry's  incarceration  by  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee I  paid  two  hundred  dollars  a  week  to  support  a  newspaper 
in  his  (your)  defence.  I  also  stated,  heretofore,  that  I  considered 
him  (Judge  Terry)  the  only  honest  man  on  the  Supreme  bench; 
but  I  take  it  all  back." 

You  are  the  proper  judge  as  to  whether  this  language  affords 
good  ground  for  offense. 

[Signed]  D.  C.  Broderick. 

terry  to  broderick. 

San  Francisco,  September  10,  1859. 

Hon.  D.  C.  Broderick — Sir:  Some  months  ago  you  used 
language  concerning  me  offensive  in  its  nature.  I  waited  the 
lapse  o?  a  period  of  time  fixed  by  yourself  before  I  asked  repara- 
tion therefor  at  your  hands.  You  replied,  asking  a  specification 
of  the  language  used  which  I  regarded  as  offensive.  In  another 
letter  I  gave  you  the  specification,  and  reiterated  my  demand 
for  retraction.  To  this  last  letter  you  reply,  acknowledging  the 
use  of  the  offensive  language  imputed  to  you,  and  not  making 
the  retraction  required. 

This  course  on  your  part  leaves  me  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
mand the  satisfaction  usual  among  gentlemen,  which  I  accordingly 
do.  Mr.  Benham  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Your 
obedient  servant,    [Signed]  D.  S.  Terry, 

broderick  to  terry. 

San  Francisco,  September  10,  i85q. 

Hon.  D.  S.  Terry — Sir:  Your  note  of  the  above  date  has 
been  received— at  one  o'clock  a.  m.,  September  10.  In  response 
to  the  same,  I  will  refer  >ou  to  my  friend  Hon.  J.  C.  McKibben, 
who  will  make  the  satisfactory  arrangements  demanded  in  your 
letter.    I  remain,  et  cetera,    [Signed]         D.  C.  Broderick. 

TERMS  OF  DUEL. 

(Time — Saturday  morning,  about  one  o'clock.) 

1.  Principals  to  be  attended  by  two  seconds  and  a 
surgeon  each;  also  by  a  person  to  load  the  weapons. 
This  article  not  to  exclude  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles.  If 
•other  parties  obtrude,  the  time  and  place  may  be  changed 
at  the  instance  of  either  party. 

2.  Place  of  meeting — On  the  farm  adjoining  the  Lake 
House  ranch  (Laguna  Merced)  occupied  by  William 
Higgins. 

3.  Weapons — Dueling-pistols. 

4.  Distance — Ten  paces;  parties  facing  each  other;  pis- 
tols to  be  held  with  the  muzzle  vertically  downward. 

5.  Word  to  be  given  as  follows,  to  wit:  "Gentlemen, 
are  you  ready?"  Upon  each  party  replying  "  Ready," 
the  word  "  fire "  shall  be  given,  to  be  followed  by  the 
words  "One— two";  neither  party  to  raise  his  pistol  be- 
fore the  word  "  fire,"  nor  to  discharge  it  after  the  word 
"two."  Intervals  between  the  words  "  fire,"  "one," 
"two,"  to  be  exemplified  by  the  party  winning  the  word, 
as  near  as  may  be. 

6.  Weapons  to  be  loaded  on  the  ground,  in  the  presence 
of  a  second  of  each  party. 

7.  Choice  of  position  and  the  giving  of  the  word  to  be 
determined  by  chance — throwing  a  coin,  as  usual. 

8.  Choice  of  the  two  weapons  to  be  determined  by 
chance,  as  in  article  7. 

o.  Choice  of  the  respective  weapons  of  parties  to  be 
determined  on  the  ground,  by  throwing  up  a  coin,  as 
usual— that  is  to  say,  each  party  bringing  their  pistols, 
and  the  pair  to  be  used  to  be  determined  by  chance  as  in 
article  7. 

On  the  part  of  Judge. Terry  it  was  protested  against  the 
word  being  stopped  snort  of  the  word  "  three,"  as  unusual 
and  unwarrantable.  Mr.  Uroderick 's  seconds  answered 
the  protest  in  regard  to  the  parties  being  restrained  by 
the  word  "two,"  that  it  is  neither  unusual  nor  unwarrant- 
able, and  has  the  feature  of  humanity. 


"  How  do  you  feel  regarding  the  Christian  religion?" 
asked  .an  interviewer  of  a  rich  but  very  cautious  man. 

"  Well— er"^he  hesitated,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
behind  the  question.  "  You  can — er— put  me  down  as— 
as  friendly,  1  think." 


PERSONAL. 


Madame  Ristori  thinks  that  Mary  Anderson  is  "a 
splendid  actress — so  queenly — and  a  beautiful  statue," 
and  that  Sara  Bernhardt  plays  "  Lady  Macbeth  "  like  a 
mad  woman,  "rushing  about  the  stage  in  a  blood-curd- 
ling manner." 

M.  Blbndin,  who  many  years  ago  walked  on  a  rope 
stretched  above  the  Niagara  Falls  from  shore  to  shore,  is 
now  sixty  years  old,  and  a  rope-walker  still,  at  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  performance.  His  home  is  in  London,  but 
as  the  English  law  requires  him  to  provide  himself  with  a 
net  against  a  possible  fall,  he  usually  gives  his  useless 
exhibitions  on  the  continent. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  famous  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  beginning  with  the  verse,  "  Mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  was  written 
the  morning  after  a  visit  to  the  Union  army  in  Virginia, 
when  she  and  her  party  came  near  being  captured  by 
Confederate  .scouts.  To  save  her  eyes,  she  followed  her 
habit  of  penning  her  words  without"  looking  at  the  paper. 

Hans  Makart's  funeral  in  Vienna  was  imperial  in  pro- 
portions and  color.  Two  hundred  artists  followed  the 
hearse  with  torches,  and  a  hundred  thousand  less  con- 
spicuous mourners  gave  honor  to  the  painter  who  had 
brought  honor  to  Austria,  and  whose  fine  sense  of  the 
'picturesquely  magnificent  would  have  been  gratified  and 
stimulated  by  an  anticipation  of  the  scene.  It  takes  an 
empire  to  bury  with  splendor  an  illustrious  artist. 

An  Oxford  und  r-graduate  who  heard  Mr.  Ruskin 
lecture  on  the  "  Pleasure  of  England"  writes:  "I  had 
never  before  realized  what  the  '  ancient  eye  '  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner  was  like,  and  how  the  wedding  guest  could 
have  been  so  under-bred  as  to  neglect  his  engagement, 
till  I  saw  Mr.  Ruskin,  He  looks  one  full  in  the  face  with 
his  clear,  quiet  gaze — a  thing  which  no  other  lecturer  I 
have  sat  under  ever  did.  The  only  '  Pleasure  of  Eng- 
land '  connected  with  the  lecture  was  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  him." 

The  designer  of  the  first  Confederate  battle-Mag  was 
Colonel  Walton,  of  Louisiana,  who  presented  it  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  who  in  turn  submitted  it  to  General  |oe 
Johnston,  who  caused  it  to  be  adopted  by  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  It  was  a  Greek  cross  of  blue  on  a  red  field, 
with  white  stars  on  the  blue  bars.  At  the  battle  of  Hull 
.Run  the  Stars  and  Bars  were  found  to  be  too  much  like 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  caused  great  confusion  among 
the  hostile  forces.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  General 
Johnston  took  measures  to  have  a  new  battle-flag. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  Russian  general,  the  friend  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I,  left  a  legacy  of  50,000  roubles,  which, 
in  the  year  1925,  should  be  paid,  with  the  accumulated 
interest,  to  the  person  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  should  write  the  best  life 
of  that  sovereign.  The  fund  by  that  time  will  have 
amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  $1,500,000.  One- 
fifth  of  it  will  be  deducted  to  defray  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing the  work  in  fitting  style,  leaving  the  unprecedented 
literary  prize  of  $1,200,000  for  the  successful  competitor. 

Mr.  Henry  Villard's  new  house,  at  Madison  avenue 
and  Fiftieth  street,  New  York,  is  remarkable  for  the 
chaste  affluence  of  its  interior.  The  large  dining-room, 
whose  ceiling,  walls,  and  doors  are  of  black  English  oak, 
profusely  carved,  with  appropriate  legends  inlaid  in  white 
mahogany  or  ivory-wood,  looks  almost  as  antique  as  a 
baronial  hall  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  is  per- 
haps no  private  residence  in  America  in  which  half  a 
million  dollars  have  been  expended  with  less  ostentation. 
Mr.  Villard  had  been  living  in  his  palace  only  a  week 
when  his  financial  crash  came.  He  stayed  there  four 
months  longer,  and  then  withdrew  to  Germany  for  repose, 
taking  with  him  the  most  of  his  ornate  and  costly  furni- 
ture. The  magnificent  hall  and  staircase  are  of  Mexican 
marble,  with  floor  and  many-vaulted  ceiling  of  mosaic. 

Mr.  lulian  Hawthorne  writes  that  his  father  would 
probably  have  not  undertaken  the  work  that  he  did  in 
literature  were  it  not  for  his  wife's  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship. "  Not  that  that  she  afforded  him  any  direct 
and  literal  assistance  in  the  composition  of  his  books  and 
stories;  her  gifts  were  wholly  unsuited  to  such  employ- 
ment, and  no  one  apprehended  more  keenly  than  she  the 
solitariness  and  uniqueness  of  his  genius,  inasmuch  as  she 
would  have  deemed  it  something  not  far  removed  from 
profanation  to  have  offered  to  advise  or  sway  him  in 
regard  to  his  literary  productions.  She  believed  in  his 
inspiration,  and  her  office  was  to  maintain,  so  far  as  in 
her  lay,  the  favorableness  of  the  condition  under  which 
it  should  manifest  itself.  As  food  and  repose  nourish 
and- refresh  the  body,  so  did  she  nourish  and  refresh  her 
husband's  mind  and  heart." 

An  Albany  correspondent  writes  that  there  are  four 
ladies  in  President  Cleveland's  immediate  family,  either 
of  whom  can  well  do  the  honors  of  his  household  in  Wash- 
ington. His  eldest  sister  in  this  country,  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hoyt,  of  Fayetteville,  would  fill  any  position  with  1  redit. 
She  is  a  middle-aged  lady  of  pleasing  address,  who  has 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  the  Executive  Mansion  sine  e 
her  brother  has  been  Governor.  She  has  made  many 
friends  in  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  will  doubtless  do 
the  same  in  Washington.  Miss  R.  E.  Cleveland  is  the 
maiden  sister.  She  still  resides  in  the  little  home  cottage 
at  Holland  Patent,  just  above  Utica.  A  good  public 
speaker,  a  quick  conversationalist,  and  of  intellectual 
force,  she  would  do  her  share  in  entertaining  her  brother's 
guests  at  the  national  capital.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  a  sister 
who  for  twenty  years  has  been  a  missionary  to  Ceylon. 
She  has  two  charming  young  lady  daughters,  Mary  and 
Carrie  Hastings,  whom  the  Governor  has  been  for  years 
educating  in  this  country.  He  has  given  them  every 
advantage,  and  they  have  improved  it.  They  will  no 
doubt  be  a  part  of  their  uncle's  family  circle  at  Washing- 
ton. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  TALE  OF  MODERN  GOTHAM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Stuyvesant  Van  Knee  breeches  was  a  member  of  an  old 
and  respected  Knickerbocker  family  residing  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  His  youth  has  been  spent  in  school  far 
off  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  and  Columbia  College, 
having  taken  a  hand  in  his  interests,  gave  him  that  polish- 
ing off  which  renders  a  college  graduate  unfit  for  business 
of  my  kind  until,  after  years  of  idleness,  he  has  unlearned 
a  great  part  of  his  so-called  knowledge. 

Stuyvesant's  father,  Onderdonk  Van  D.  \  an  Knee- 
breeches,  was  President  of  the  Konee  Island  National 
Bank,  so  well  known  a  few  years  ago  as  one  of  the 
stanchest  sand  banks  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  as 
the  corporation  of  which  he  was  President  maintained 
three  safe  deposit  vaults  with  but  a  single  key,  and  that 
in  his  possession,  Onderdonk  Van  U.  Van  Kneebreeches 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  business ;  and  the 
fact  not  having  gone  abroad  that  President  Onderdonk 
kept  the  keys  to  the  vault,  he  was  regarded  with  much 
confidence  by  the  hoi  polloi,  if  we  may  thus  Americanize 
this  familiar  quotation. 

When  we  say  that  the  fact  had  not  gone  abroad  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  mean  to  infer  that  Stuyvesant  had  not 
been  abroad.  Au  contraire,  as  they  say  on  Murray  Hill, 
judging  from  Stuyvesant's  conversation  when  with  Miss 
Mamie  Van  Brawdwee  and  pretty  |eannie  U paten,  he 
had  never  lived  anywhere  else. 

Did  Mamie  ask  him  how  he  liked  the  opera  last  night, 
Stuyvesant  answered. 

"  Very  fine!  Very  fine,  indeed.  Very  fine!  But,  aw, 
when  I  was  abroad  I  saw  it  sung  much  finah.  Still  it 
was  very  fine.    I  may  say  doosed  fine." 

Did  Jeannie  drive  him  along  the  Riverside,  he  would 
remark:  l 

"  So  like  the  Bwah  de  Boolon.    Very  pretty;  very! 

It  was  well  said  that  Stuyvesant  was  a  remarkable  con- 
versationalist. That  is,  he  was  for  a  young  man  in  New 
York  society. 

After  trying  every  profession  he  could  think  of,  from 
cattle  ranching  to  raising  dogs — the  social  leader  of  to-day 
never  rests  his  mind  upon  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  law, 
medicine,  or,  in  fact,  anything  brainy—  he  finally  found 
his  level  as  cashier  in  his  father's  bank,  and  on  his  salary 
of  five  thousand  a  year  was  enabled  to  keep  himself  in  a 
manner  quite  equal  to  an  eighteen-carat  fifty-thousand- 
dollar  swell.    It  s  a  way  young  men  have  now-a-days. 

While  at  Mount  Desert  last  summer  on  his  month's 
vacation,  he  met  Isabelle  Gramercy,  a  young  lady  of  tal- 
ents about  on  a  par  with  his  own,  whose  blood  had  as 
large  a  streak  of  mazarine  in  it  as  his  own,  but  whose 
position  socially  was  somewhat  higher  than  his,  as  her 
father  could  have  seen  his  father's  wealth  several  times 
over,  and  have  enough  left  to  keep  him  in  comfort 
for  the  rest  of  his  years.  Old  Gramercy  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  famous  family  of  Parks  who,  rumor  has 
it,  were  here  before  Columbus—an  ancestry  which  a  rising 
poet,  whose  claim  for  distinction  lay  in  the  fact  that  his 
great  uncle,  after  making  a  few  millions  in  pork,  con- 
veniently died  and  left  it  all  to  him,  remarked,  "Ante- 
dated the  most  antiquated." 

It  was  but  natural  that  an  attachment  should  spring  up 
between  these  choice  spirits,  and  not  two  weeks  after  they 
had  met  an  engagement  was  announced  between  Miss 
Isabelle  Gramercy,  the  charming  daughter  of  Colonel 
Gramercy,  and  the  rising  young  banker  Mr.  Stuyvesant 
Van  Kneebreeches,  son  of  President  Onderdonk  Van  D. 
Van  Kneebreeches. 

Three  days  after  the  engagement  was  announced  Stuy- 
vesant received  a  telegram,  saying : 

Come  home  at  once.    I  am  in  trouble. 

O.  Van  D.  Van  K. 

Collect  35c. 

Stuyvesant  had  an  engagement  to  go  canoeing  that  even- 
ing with  his  fiancee,  and  that,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  telegram  was  a  "  collect  "  one,  made  him  quite 
unwell  for  some  time ;  but,  being  thoroughly  alarmed  by 
the  words  "  I  am  in  trouble,"  he  bade  Isabelle  a  hasty 
farewell,  and  having  borrowed  enough  to  pay  for  his  fare 
at  the  Rodick,  hastened  to  the  city. 

The  next  morning  Isabelle  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Stuyvesant : 

Our  engagement  must  cease.  Father  is  a  defaulter  for  ten 
millions.    He  has  just  started  for  Canada. 

Pike  a  firm  business  woman  that  she  was,  Isabelle  went 
to  the  telegraph  office  and  telegraphed  Stuyvesant: 
Has  he  got  the  money  with  him? 

Shortly  after,  the  answer  came  flashing  over  the  wires : 
He  has. 

Wiping  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  hastily  wrote  : 
Let  your  troubles  be  my  troubles.    Let  us  fly  together  and  join 
your  father.    We'll  live  together  forever — in  Europe. 

Then,  having  heard  the  ticker  tick  the  last  word,  she 
swooned  away. 

CHAPTER  II. 

For  many  long  lingering  weeks  Isabelle  lay  unconscious 
of  the  weary  world  without,  and  her  eighteen-carat  soul 
hovered  'twixt  life  and  death,  with  chances  largely  on 
death's  side.  The  knowledge  of  her  Stuyvesant's  father's 
crime  weighed  heavily  upon  her;  but  the  fact  that  he  had 
taken  all  the  money  with  him,  and  was  even  then  await- 
ing her  arrival  with  his  son  in  Canada,  won  her  pure 
young  soul  back  to  life  again,  and  she  finally  recovered. 

She  had  hardly  risen  from  her  sick-bed  when  it  was 
rumored  abroad  that  Stuyvesant,  too,  in  an  hour  of  tempta- 
tion had  yielded,  and  was  indebted  to  the  bank — thanks 
to  various  flyers  on  the  street — to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  and  odd  thousands  of  dollars.  This  rumor  was 
a  matter  of  great  mortification  to  Stuyvesant's  friends  and 
family,  for  it  was  positively  false,  and  the  figures  woe 
ridiculously,  not  to  say  scandalously,  low. 

No  member  of  aristocratic  circles  could  hold  up  his 
head  on  a  defalcation  of  anything  less  than  a  million. 

Isabelle  Gramercy  felt  the  disgrace  very  keenly,  for 


more  reasons  than  one.  Not  only  was  Stuyvesant  her 
accepted  lover,  but  the  bonds  which  he  was  charged  with 
buying  in  with  the  bank's  money  were  her  own,  held  in 
trust  by  the  noted  firm  of  Bustem  &:  Grynne,  and  it  did 
not  speak  well  for  Stuyvesant's  perspicacity  for  him  to 
squander  his  ill-gotten  gains  upon  what  would  some  day 
be  his  anyhow,  and  which,  Isabelle  reasoned,  he  must 
have  known  were  hers,  or  he  never  would  have  proposed 
marriage. 

"  I  think,  Stuyvesant,  dear,"  she  remarked  to  him  one 
evening  while  he  was  calling  upon  her,  "I  think  you 
ought  to  be  more  careful  in  your  business  habits.  Your 
reputation  will  suffer,  and  jieople  will  never  have  that 
confidence  in  you  that  they  had  in  your  father.  The 
idea  of  a  man  with  your  opportunities  for  taking  between 
five  and  six  millions  being  accused  of  embezzling  so  small 
a  sum  as  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousands  of  dollars— 
and  being,  innocent,  too!  What  will  your  father  think  of 
you?  " 

"It's  awful,  Isabelle;  reawly,  it  is!  I  hate  to  meet 
father!  I  don't  know  what  he'll  say,  but  I  fear  it  will 
break  his  proud  heart !  But,  Isabelle,  you  do  not  think 
any  the  less  of  me,  I  hope?  " 

"  No,  Stuyvesant,  no!  It  rather  shook  my  faith  in  you 
when  I  heard  the  sum  at  which  your  reputed  stealings 
had  been  placed,  and  when  I  heard  that  you  had  used 
the  money  to  buy  in  my  bonds,  I  nearly  broke  down.  I 
blushed  to  think  of  my  proud  lover  stooping  to  so  small 
an  amount,  and  such  blind  stupidity  as  to  invest  in  your 
own  '  mining  stock  '  may  be  worthy  of  a  Knickerbocker, 
but  of  a  Gramercy,  never!  By  the  way,  has  your  father 
obtained  an  exchange  for  the  collaterals  he  took  with 
him?  " 

"  Yes.  He  writes  me  that  he  has  found  a  Quebec 
lawyer  who  has  consented  to  take  the  half-million  un- 
negotiable  governments  registered  in  the  bank's  name  on 
'spec'  as  his  fee.  And  then,  too,  the  judge  from  whom 
he  obtained  his  discharge  shortly  after  the  breach  of 
etiquette  on  the  part  of  the  bank  in  holding  father's  per- 
son while  the  extradition  treaty  was  construed,  has  ac- 
cepted— also  on  '  spec,'  and  as  a  dot  for  his  son — the  four- 
hundred-thousand-dollar  check  which  he  had  with  him, 
signed  as  President,  and  which,  had  he  left  town  by  his 
front  door  instead  of  through  our  neighbor's  chimney,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  turned  into  cash!" 

"Dearest  Stuyvesant,  how  I  love  you!  What  is  the 
aggregate,  then,  of  your  father's  savings?  " 

"  Six  million,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents; 
a  pass  on  the  Boston  and  Boston  and  Albany  railroad; 
one  director's  box  for  the  next  opera  season,  and  three 
postal  cards  addressed  to  himself! 

"Stuyvesant,  no  matter  what  comes,  Isabelle  Gram- 
ercy will  never  desert  you !" 

Ah  !  would  that  now,  when  we  draw  a  vail  over  their 
billings  and  cooings,  we  could  leave  it  covering  them  thus 
forever.    But  no  !    It  is  not  to  be. 

Five  days  later  Miss  Gramercy  was  able  to  go  out  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  take  short  walks  on  the  avenue  with  her  maid. 

One  sultry  afternoon  she  was  indulging  in  her  usual 
promenade  when  she  perceived  coming  towards  her  one 
of  that  variety  of  cabs  known  as  the  black-and-tan. 

To  Isabelle's  patrician  heart  the  sight  of  anything  so 
vulgar  as  a  cheap  cab  was  most  revolting,  and  the  proud 
girl  now  grew  faint  as  she  gazed  with  horror  on  the 
offending  four-wheeler. 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  drew,  the  relentless  driver  urging 
on  his  noble  steed  until  it  attained  the  speed  of  the  aver- 
age youth  of  society.  Suddenly  a  commanding  voice 
from  the  interior  of  the  cab  brought  its  clattering  wheels 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  panting  horse  stopped  breathless 
at  Isabelle's  side.  She,  however,  was  all  unconscious  of 
its  nauseating  nearness,  for  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  she 
experienced  a  relapse  of  her  former  ailment. 

The  voice  was  that  of  Stuyvesant  Van  Kneebreeches! 

No  wonder,  then,  the  blue  blood  in  her  veins  over- 
powered her. 

A  scion  of  one  of  New  York's  oldest  and  most  Trustee- 
ed  families,  and  her  accepted  suitor,  patronized  an  ochre 
vehicle! 

******** 
The  Cunard  steamer  Gudbydia  sailed  for  Liverpool 

two  days  later,  and  Isabelle  Gramercy 's  name  was  on  the 

list  of  passengers.    The  following  morning  Stuyvesant 

Van  Kneebreeches  received  an  envelope  from  the  pilot, 

who  remarked  when  he  handed  it  over : 
"A  youngish  lady  gin  me  the  letter,  sir,  just  as  I  was  a 

climbin'  the  rail!    She  also  wished  me  to  hand  you  this 

box." 

Hastily  opening  the  envelope,  Stuyvesant  read : 

S.  S.  Gudbydia,  oft  Burtholdi  Pedestal. 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  Van  KneebxeeChes  :  I  write  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  a  free  man.  1  might  have  overlooked  the  peculiar 
financial  methods  of  your  family,  but  when  you  disgrace  me  and 
mine  by  indulging  in  your  depraved  taste  for  cheapcabism,  I  can 
no  longer  consent  to  call  myself'yours.    I  return  your  presents. 

Isabelle  Gkamkrcy. 

"Ha!"  said  Stuyvesant.  "Tis  well.  I  see  by  to- 
day's paper  that  Bustem  ei:  Grynne  have  failed  and  the 
Gramercy  stock  has  fallen  twenty  points!  Stuyvesant, 
me  boy,  you're  a  lucky  fellow." 

He  then  opened  the  box,  and  finding  therein  all  the 
presents  he  had  given  to  Isabelle,  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
his  tailor,  promising  to  settle  as  soon  as  he  could  realize 
upon  some  lately  acquired  collateral. 

This  done,  Stuyvesant  drew  out  all  the  bank's  balance, 
entered  it  as  a  loan  to  Shearum  &  Co.,  of  Wall  street,  and 
took  the  night  express  for  Quebec,  where  he  is  a  leading 
social  favorite. — /  K.  Bangs,  in  Life. 


ANECDOTES  OF  AUTHORS. 


Only  a  hut !  as  mean  to  thee 

As  any  hovel  in  the  land; 
A  palace  fair  it  is  to  me. 

For  there  I  dared  to  kiss  thy  hand. 
Ah,  Sweet !  if  that  can  work  for  me 

A  change  so  wonderful  as  this, 
The  whole  wide  world  a  heaven  will  be 

When  I  thy  lovely  lips  may  kiss. 

George  Ambrose  Dennison. 


It  is  hard  to  understand  how  Nathaniel  Hawthome  suc- 
ceeded in  performing  his  duties  at  the  Custom  House  in 
Salem  and  in  the  consulship  at  Liverpool,  for  he  was  so 
shy  and  timid  that  he  rarely  went  into  society,  except  on 
compulsion.  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  his  social  habits  at  Concord.  When  he  re- 
moved to  Concord,  Mr.  Alcoit  expected  great  personal 
enjoyment  from  his  society.  He  was  an  immediate 
neighbor  for  several  years,  but  during  this  period  Haw- 
thorne was  only  enticed  into  Mr.  Alcott's  house  on  two 
occasions.  In  both  cases  he  remained  only  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  excused  himself.  Once  he  alleged  that  his 
nerves  were  disturbed  by  the  loud  ticking  of  a  clock; 
and  the  second  time  the  heat  of  a  stove  gave  him  a  head- 
ache. Mr.  Alcott  tried  in  many  ways  to  overcome  this 
shyness,  but  Hawthorne  was  incorrigible,  and  could  not 
be  drawn  from  his  retiring  ways. 

A  French  paper  tells  this  new  anecdote  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  which  sets  forth  the  amiable  character  of  Dom 

Pedro : 

He  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Victor  Hugo.  After  a  long 
interview,  in  which  the  two  celebrities  conversed  upon 
divers  topics,  the  Emperor  asked  permission  of  the  poet  to 
repeat  his  visit,  requesting  him  to  fix  a  day.  "  I  receive 
my  friends  every  day,"  said  Hugo,  politely,  "and  we 
have  dinner  at  eight  o'clock." 

After  the  lapse  of  some  days,  one  evening,  at  about 
half-past  seven  o'clock,  the  door-bell  of  the  poet's  house 
was  rung,  and  a  gentleman  in  dress-coat  and  white  cravat 
presented  himself. 

"  Whom  shall  I  announce?"  said  the  servant. 

"  Dom  Pedro  de  Bragnaza,"  replied  the  visitor. 

As  yet  there  was  nobody  in  the  parlor.  The  host  was 
informed  of  the  arrival. 

"  I  have  come  to  dine  with  you,"  said  the  Emperor,  in 
democratic  style. 

Soon  the  guests  sat  down  to  table.  The  repast  was 
charming.  Dom  Pedro  gave  some  very  curious  traveling 
impressions.  Victor  Hugo,  for  his  part,  spoke  with  that 
simplicity  so  full  of  warmth  of  which  those  who  have  not 
the  honor  of  being  intimate  with  him  have  no  idea. 

When  the  Emperor  took  leave  of  his  host — it  was  rather 
late — the  latter  said  to  him,  smiling  with  his  fine  and 
arch  smile : 

"  Sire,  I  could  not  possibly  tell  you  how  happy  I  am 
that  we  have  no  sovereigns  like  you  in  Europe." 
"  And  why?  "  said  Dom  Pedro. 

"  Because,"  replied  Victor  Hugo,  "  both  myself  and 
my  friends  would  be  very  much  puzzled  to  find  anything, 
bad  to  say  of  them." 

Dom  Pedro  burst  into  laughing,  and  took  leave  of  his 
friend  like  a  good-natured  and  sensible  man. 

M.  EdmonJ  About  and  M.  Taine,  two  of  the  most 
popular  authors  in  France,  were  warm  friends  in  boy- 
hood, and  commenced  their  literary  labors  together  in 
Paris.  Their  slow  success  compelled  them  to  live  on  the 
scantiest  fare.  At  length  Taine  found  a  publisher,  and 
began  to  earn  a  substantial  living.  But  About's  health 
failed,  and  his  physician  ordered  him  to  Spain  to  recruit. 
He  smiled  at  the  order,  for,  without  money  or  friends, 
he  might  as  well  think  of  going  to  the  moon. 

But  Taine's  wit  helped  his  friend  in  the  emergency. 
He  told  his  publisher  that  About  had  rare  genius,  and 
was  certain  to  make  a  great  name  in  literature,  and  It  was 
for  the  interest  of  any  publisher  to  secure  his  services. 
The  publisher  bit  at  the  bait.  Calling  on  About,  he  said 
he  had  long  wished  for  a  book  on  Spain,  and  would  send 
him  on  a  tour  into  that  country  to  prepare*  it.  He  gave 
the  invalid  a  check  for  six  thousand  francs,  as  a  kind  of 
retainer.  The  publisher  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  the 
venture,  for  it  was  the  opening  of  a  brilliant  literary 
career  to  About,  in  whose  pecuniary  profits  the  publisher 
had  a  liberal  share. 

A  man  of  special  and  astonishing  ability  is  sometimes 
a  very  provoking  companion.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
he  may  do  with  you ;  and  one  does  not  like  to  be  made 
to  feel  his  own  weakness  in  that  way,  in  company,  at 
least.  Sometimes,  however,  the  formidable  genius  is 
polite  enough  to  offset  the  annoyance  of  his  power,  as  in 
the  following  case : 

Lamotte,  a  young  Frenchman,  who  had  been  invited 
to  hear  Voltaire  read  one  of  his  new  plays,  observed, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
whole  was  not  original.  Voltaire,  chagrined  and  angry, 
asked  him  what  part  was  borrowed.  Lamotte  named  the 
second  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  and  recited  the  whole  of 
it.  Voltaire  sat  like  one  astonished  at  this  remarkable 
feat,  and  had  only  to  say,  at  last,  that  he  had  written  that 
scene  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  drama.  At  last  Lamotte 
relieved  him  by  saying:  "  When  you  read  the  manuscript 
that  scene  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  resolved  to  retain 
it  in  my  memory,  and  have  done  so,  as  you  may  perceive." 

Of  course,  Voltaire  was  pleased  with  the  compliment 
thus  strangely  paid.  Lamotte  was  one  who  had  culti- 
vated the  faculty  of  memory. 

When  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  visited  the  Centennial 
he  incidentally  called  at  Girard  College,  and  was  shown 
about  under  the  guidance  of  a  boy  usher.  When  they 
stopped  at  the  room  where  Stephen  Girard's  carriage  is, 
which  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  "  One-horse  Snay," 
Mr.  Holmes  mentioned  to  the  boy  usher,  "That  is  a 
very  old  carriage."  The  boy  replied  that  it  reminded 
him  of  the  "  One-horse  Shay."  Mr.  Holmes  asked  if  he 
had  read  it.  "  Yes,  sir,  and  '  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table'  too."  Mr.  Holmes  asked,  "  What  can  I  do 
for  your  kindness  to  me  and  your  attention?  "  The  boy 
said,  "  I  would  like  to  shake  your  hand,  sir."  Mr. 
Holmes  said  that  was  a  very  small  affair,  and  wished  to 
do  more.  "Well,  sir,  will  you  give  me  a  photograph  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes?"  Mr.  Holmes,  having  a  photo- 
graph in  his  pocket,  wrote  his  name  upon  it  and  presented 
it  to  the  boy. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  better 
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known  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  illustrates  the  tendency  to 
exaggeration  which  is  characteristic  of  those  who  wish  to 
shine  in  conversation.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  young 
man,  he  was  frequently  a  guest  at  the  Countess  of  Bles- 
sington's  table,  around  which  a  brilliant  company  habit- 
ually assembled.  One  evening,  he  told  a  story  of  an 
Irish  dragoon  who  was  killed  in  the  peninsula.  Mr.  N. 
P.  Willis  thus  reports  it : 

"  His  name  was  Sarsfield.  His  arm  was  shot  off,  and 
he  was  bleeding  to  death.  When  told  he  could  not  live, 
he  called  for  a  large  silver  goblet.  He  held  to  it  the  gush- 
ing artery  and  filled  it  up  to  the  brim  with  blood.  Look- 
ing at  it  for  a  moment,  he  turned  it  slowly  upon  the 
ground,  muttering  to  himself,  '  If  that  had  been  for  Ire- 
land ! '  and  expired." 

How  the  theatrical,  thrilling  narrative  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
spoils  a  true  and  simple  Irish  story!  Sarsfield,  Earl  of 
Lucan,  defended  Limerick  for  several  months  during  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  William  III.  Though  obliged  to 
surrender,  he  obtained  honorable  terms,  and  afterward 
took  service  in  the  French  army.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Landen ;  his  last  words  were,  "  Would  this  were 
for  Ireland ! " 

Doubtless  the  first  impression  made  by  Motley's  Dutch 
Republic  upon  its  readers  is  that  they  are  living  among 
the  men  and  scenes  which  it  describes.  Few  histories 
give  such  a  "realizing  sense,"  to  use  an  Americanism,  of 
the  period  they  narrate  as  does  this  work  of  the  times 
that  tried  the  souls  of  the  Dutch  patriots.  This  is  due 
not  only  to  the  historian's  picturesque  writing,  but  to  his 
imagination,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  into  sympathy 
with  the  men  and  times  he  described.  He  judges  the 
actors  as  though  he  was  living  among  them  and  had  access 
to  their  secret  thoughts,  and  knew  both  their  policies  and 
the  motives  which  governed  them.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Dr.  Holmes  from  Brussels,  1853,  Mr.  Motley  describes 
how  thoroughly  he  put  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
period  of  the  Dutch  republic: 

"  When  I  say  that  I  knew  no  soul  in  Brussels  I  am  per- 
haps wrong.  With  the  present  generation  I  am  not  famil- 
iar. The  dead  men  of  the  place  are  my  familiar  friends. 
I  am  at  home  in  any  cemetery.  With  the  fellows  of  the 
sixteenth  century  I  am  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  Any 
ghost  that  ever  flits  by  night  across  the  moonlit  square  is 
at  once  hailed  by  me  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  I  call  him 
by  his  Christian  name  at  once.  My  habits  here  for  the 
present  year  are  very  regular.  I  came  here,  having,  as  I 
thought,  finished  my  work,  or  rather  the  first  part  (some- 
thing like  three  or  four  volumes,  8vo),  but  I  find  so  much 
original  matter  here,  and  so  many  emendations  to  make, 
that  I  am  ready  to  despair.  The  labor  is  in  itself  its  own 
reward,  and  all  I  want.  I  go  day  after  day  to  the  archives 
here  (as  I  went  all  summer  at  The  Hague)  studying  the 
old  letters  and  documents  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
not  without  its  amusement,  in  a  moldy  sort  of  way,  this 
reading  of  dead  letters.  It  is  something  to  read  the  real, 
bona  fide  signs-manual  of  such  fellows  as  William  of 
Orange,  Count  Egmont,  Alexander  Farnese,  Philip  II, 
Cardinal  Granville  and  the  rest  of  them." 

Sydney  Smith's  penmanship  was  wretched.  His  wife 
once  asked  him  to  interpret  a  passage  which  she  in  vain 
tried  to  spell  out,  and  he  answered  that  "  he  must  decline 
ever  reading  his  own  handwriting  four-and-twenty  hours 
after  he  had  written  it."  His  friend  Jeffrey  was  not 
much  better.  "  My  dear  Jeffrey,"  wrote  Smith  on  one 
occasion,  "  we  are  much  obliged  by  your  letter,  but 
should  be  still  more  so  were  it  legible.  I  have  tried  to 
read  it  from  left  to  right,  and  Mrs.  Smith  from  right  to 
left,  and  neither  of  us  can  decipher  a  single  word." 

Lord  Byron  was  as  proud  of  his  feats  in  swimming  as 
of  his  poetry.  His  greatest  exploit  was  swimming  the 
Hellespont — seven  miles — in  imitation  of  Leander,  the 
hero  of  the  classic  fable.  Lieutenant  Ekenhead  was  his 
companion,  and  is  said  to  have  been  more  rapid  and 
graceful  in  the  water  than  Lord  Byron.  Neither  of  them 
appeared  to  be  exhausted,  but  the  latter  rested  several 
times,  swimming  to  the  boat  that  accompanied  them,  and 
holding  on  to  the  side  while  he  took  some  refreshment. 

Byron  had  a  curious  fashion  in  his  daily  baths  in  the 
Bosporus,  while  at  Constantinople.  He  took  with  him 
always  two  eggs  and  a  few  biscuits.  After  undressing  he 
threw  one  of  the  eggs  with  all  of  his  force,  marked  where 
it  struck,  swam  to  it,  and  ate  it  in  the  water.  He  did  the 
same  with  the  other  egg,  and  then,  after  swimming  till 
satisfied,  dressed  himself,  ate  his  biscuits  and  returned  to 
the  city.  The  uniformity  of  this  practice  showed  that 
with  all  his  eccentricities  he  had  some  tendencies  to  regu- 
lar habits. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  when  challenged  once  to  fight 
a  duel,  contrived  to  fasten  the  charge  of  cowardice  on 
"the  other  fellow  "very  neatly,  and  with  little  trouble. 
His  reply  having  been  incorrectly  reported  in  the  notices 
of  his  death,  his  son-in-law,  Parke  Godwin,  publishes  the 
facts  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bryant  was  challenged  by  a  Dr.  Holland,  now  de- 
ceased, on  account  of  some  offensive  words  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Post;  but  remembering  that  Dr. 
Holland  had  been  previously  challenged  by  William 
Legget,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  challenge,  he 
replied  to  this  effect : 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  code  of  the  duel- 
ist, but  I  believe  that,  according  to  its  provisions,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  send  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  so  long  as  an  unanswered 
challenge  hangs  over  his  head. 

Then  the  matter  was  dropped. — Literary  Life. 


Scene,  India.  Officer  inspecting  ranks ;  Sergeant  Major 
following. 

Officer.  Private  Atkins  hasn't  shaved  this  morning, 
Sergeant  Major. 

Sergeant  Major.  He  is  going  to  let  his  beard  grow, 
sir. 

Officer.  I  can't  have  men  coming  on  parade  like  this. 
Any  man  wanting  to  grow  a  beard  must  do  it  in  his  own 
time,  and  not  on  parade. — Punch. 
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New  York,  November  18,  1884. 
I  was  talking  to  Signor  Barili  not  long  since.  He  is 
half  brother  to  Mme.  Patti,  her  mother  having  been  twice 
married — first  to  Barili,  and  after  his  death  to  Patti.  She 
had  no  daughters,  but  several  sons,  during  Signor  Barili's 
lifetime,  and  three  gifted  daughters — Henrietta,  Carlotta 
and  Adelina — and  one  son  after  she  became  Madame 
Patti.  Adelina  was  the  baby  and  pet.  Signor  Barili 
told  me  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  the  prima  donna's 
childhood.  He  was  her  teacher  in  music.  She  was  will- 
ful, and  did  not  always  work  as  hard  as  he  wished.  Once, 
when  she  would  not  learn  her  lesson,  he  took  her  to  the 
garret  and  locked  her  in.  In  vain  Madame  Patti  raved 
and  Henrietta  and  Carlotta  begged ;  but  no ;  there  the 
little  Adelina  must  stay  till  she  would  comply  with  her 
exacting  teacher's  demands.  He  left  her  there  the  entire 
day,  and  when  he  went  to  release  her  he  found  the  poor 
little  girl  fast  asleep,  the  tears  still  on  her  cheeks  and  her 
music  clasped  to  her  breast.  "  I  have  no  trouble  with 
her  after  that,"  he  said  to  me ;  "  she  learn  her  lesson  when 
I  tell  her." 

She  was  always  eager  to  make  money.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  very  young,  and  while  her  mother  was  absent 
at  a  long  rehearsal,  she  gathered  up  a  quantity  of  her 
mamma's  stage  dresses  and  opened  a  shop,  selling  a  num- 
ber to  the  children  in  the  neighborhood.  You  can  im- 
agine the  scene  when  her  mother  returned,  as  she  pos- 
sessed even  more  than  her  share  of  the  Italian  temper.  It 
is  said  that  Carlotta's  lameness  was  caused  by  her  mother 
throwing  her  down  stairs  in  a  fit  of  passion. 

Adelina's  favorite  amusements  as  a  child  were  acting  and 
keeping  store.  If  she  only  had  something  to  sell,  were  it 
but  gingerbread,  she  was  happy.  She  would  dress  herself 
in  some  discarded  finery,  and  act  before  the  glass  for 
hours,  or  would  gather  around  her  some  children  and 
proceed  to  astonish  them  with  the  wonderful  plays  she 
would  invent. 

She  has  always  been  a  hard  worker.  The  public  have 
little  conception  of  the  amount  of  downright  hard  labor 
which  enters  into  the  life  of  such  a  singer  as  Patti.  Then 
she  must  take  more  than  the  ordinary  care  of  herself, 
always  be  on  her  guard  against  taking  cold ;  eat  and  drink 
at  stated  times,  and  altogether  treat  herself  like  a  very 
delicate  machine  liable  easily  to  get  out  of  repair.  Her 
voice  originally  was  little  more  remarkable  than  either  of 
her  sisters,  but  by  working  at  it  she  added  a  number  of 
notes  to  her  register,  and  so  broadened  her  style  that  she 
can  sing  a  heavy  opera  as  well  as  the  lighter  ones.  She 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  hints  in  her  art,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  accept  them  from  any  quarter.  She  says  this 
will  be  her  farewell  season,  as  she  does  not  like  to  cross 
the  ocean,  and  hopes  not  to  work  so  hard  in  the  future. 
There  has  been  so  much  said  in  regard  to  Patti  and  Nic- 
olini's  relations  that  1  will  only  add  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  twice  married  already,  and  now  that  this  French 
divorce  is  said  to  have  been  granted,  she  has  still  to  go 
through  a  French  and  an  Italian  marriage.  She  consid- 
ered herself  divorced  in  England,  and  was  married  there; 
then  she  was  married  again  in  Russia,  according  to  the 
Greek  ceremony.  Now  she  must  be  married  in  Fram  e 
to  make  the  contract  binding  in  that  country,  where  she 
owns  property,  and  again  in  Italy,  for  the  same  reason.  If 
she  did  not,  she  would  lose  nearly  a  half  million  dollars; 
and  both  she  and  Nicolini  are  much  too  shrewd  for  that, 
when  by  a  little  extra  trouble  they  can  save  it.  Now  that 
she  has  her  divorce,  and  her  ex-husband  cannot  seize  her 
salary,  she  will  doubtless  sing  again  in  Paris,  where  she 
has  had  such  great  triumphs.  Her  heart  has  always 
turned  to  that  city,  wherein  if  she  has  suffered  much  she 
has  enjoyed  more. 

Grace  Church  was  crowded  to  witness  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Mary  Duncan  to  Mr.  Paul  Dana,  son  of  Charles  A. 
Dana,  of  the  Sun.  It  was  an  extremely  pretty  wedding. 
There  were  four  ushers  wearing  wedding  favors.  They 
were  well  known  society  men.  The  wedding  procession 
was  led  by  three  tiny  little  girls  in  white  silk  gowns,  and 
white  lace  caps  over  their  pretty  curls.  They  each 
carried  a  large  bouquet  of  red  roses.  They  were  little 
Miss  Potter,  Miss  Sargent  and  Miss  Phipps.  It  was  a 
delight  to  see  with  what  a  serious  air  they  marched  ahead, 
filled  with  the  importance  of  their  role.  Behind  them 
came  Mrs.  Duncan,  mother  of  the  bride;  next  came  the 
bride  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  silver-haired  father.  She 
is  a  brunette,  tall  and  stately.  Her  dress  was  of  white 
satin  with  diamond  ornaments.  Brides'  dresses,  as  a  rule, 
are  so  much  alike  that  when  one  has  been  described  it 
will  answer  very  well  for  all.  She  carried  a  large  bouquet 
of  snow-white  roses,  and  had  no  other  bridesmaids  than 
the  three  little  fairies  that  preceded  her.  The  choir  sang 
while  the  procession  moved  up  the  aisle.  At  the  altar 
the  bride  was  joined  by  the  groom.  He  is  a  tall,  rather 
athletic  looking  young  man,  and  a  journalist  by  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Crocker  was  his  best  man.  There  was  a  re- 
ception, at  Mr.  Duncan's  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  couple  will  spend  their  honeymoon  at  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana's  country  seat  on  Long  Island.  It  is  not  so 
swell  a  thing  to  go  on  a  bridal  tour  now  as  to  retire  for  a 
time  to  some  sequestered  spot,  "  The  world  forgotten,  by 
the  world  forgot."  Perhaps  there  is  a  large  grain  of 
sense  in  the  matter,  for  it  gives  them  a  better  chance  to 


become  acquainted  than  years  of  society  life  would  afford. 
If  they  don't  tire  of  each  other  in  that  time  the  chances 
are  fairly  good  for  the  future. 

Robert  Buchanan's  new  play,  Constance,  opened  the 
regular  season  at  Wallack's  New  York  Theater  and  was 
complimented  by  an  audience  composed  of  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  the  city.  It  has  not  proved  the  success 
that  was  predicted,  although  with  judicious  cutting  it  can 
be  greatly  improved.  There  are  two  very  strong  scenes 
in  it,  that  are  splendidly  acted  by  Rose  Coghlan,  Herbert 
Kelcey,  and  Edward  Henley,  who  is  a  new  comer  here. 
Madame  Porrisi  played  a  meddling  old  grandmother  de- 
liciously,  and  Osmond  Tearle  played  a  reckless  advent- 
urer admirably.  If  it  does  not  succeed  it  will  certainly 
be  no  fault  of  the  actors. 

Mapleson  has  discovered  a  new  tenor,  and  is  overjoyed 
in  consequence.  He  predicts  great  things  for  him,  and 
says  he  will  be  sure  to  charm  the  ladies.  Young,  hand- 
some and  talented,  he  will  capture  the  town.  His  name 
is  Cardinally  and  his  birthplace  Sicily.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  as  "  Manrico "  in  Trovatore,  and  won  an 
instant  success.  He  npt  only  sang  the  music,  but  acted 
with  a  fervor  and  passion  that  carried  all  before  him. 
Campanini  has  found  a  rival  that  will  dethrone  him. 

The  chrysanthemum  show  at  the  American  Institute  is 
the  largest  and  finest  ever  seen  in  this  country.  The 
growers  have  been  preparing  since  last  year,  and  have 
specimens  such  as  have  never  before  been  exhibited.  A 
number  of  prizes  have  been  given — enough  to  spur  the 
growers  to  greater  efforts.  The  variety  is  wonderful.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  only  three  or  four,  and  very 
little  attention  was  given  to  improving  them. 

Striped  costumes  grow  in  favor,  the  striped  woolen 
material  being  combined  with  plain.  Dresses  that  are 
made  entirely  of  one  material  are  usually  trimmed  with 
galloons,  which  are  used  profusely  this  season,  and  they 
may  be  plain  brocaded  or  in  open  work  patterns.  For  a 
plain  serge  dress,  woolen  galloon  or  braid  about  half  an 
inch  wide,  plain  or  brocaded,  but  of  a  color  con- 
trasting with  the  serge,  is  used  for  trimming  the  lower 
skirt  around  the  bottom  for  about  sixteen  inches.  Over 
this  skirt  is  worn  a  striped  scarf,  stretched  in  front  and  at 
the  side,  loose  at  the  back,  and  falling  in  two  long  and 
ample  lapels.  The  scarf  is  simply  edged  with  several 
rows  of  stitching  done  by  machine.  The  bodice  is 
double-breasted,  with  one  rever,  which  is  continued  all  the 
way  down  and  trimmed  with  galloon,  like  the  skirt. 
Tight  sleeves  with  deep  facings,  slanted  off  at  the  top  and 
trimmed  with  galloon,  are  worn.  The  colors  most  pre- 
ferred for  this  style  of  costume  are  dark  blue,  garnet-red, 
and  all  shades  of  dark  gray.  Bright  plaids  also  combine 
prettily  with  seal-brown,  olive-green,  and  all  shades  ot 
gray  and  stone. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  gift  of  a  half-million 
dollars  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
came  from  a  small  incident.  While  out  driving  one  day 
he  stopped  at  Barry's — well  known  to  frequenters  of  the 
road — and  there  saw  a  little  boy  who  had  been  run  over 
by  a  fast  horse  and  terribly  crippled.  He  was  too  poor 
to  be  doctored  at  home,  and  yet  his  mother  objected  to 
his  removal  to  a  hospital  where  he  might  have  received 
proper  treatment;  but  he  was  taken  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where  the  facilities  are  so  limited 
that  applicants  get  inadequate  treatment.  Vanderbilt  con- 
versed with  Professor  Doremus  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
Professor  lamented  that  this  college,  with  the  most  skillful 
surgeons,  for  want  of  room  and  funds  could  do  so  little  to 
assist  the  wounded  who  were  constantly  brought  there. 
He  said  a  large  building  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  them  and  to  the  poor  of  New  York.  From  the 
sight  of  the  crippled  boy  and  this  conversation  came 
Mr.  Vanderbilt's  check  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Cei.ia. 


"Ah,  Mrs.  E,"  said  a  prominent  lady  of  the  American 
colony  in  Canada  to  a  friend,  "  I  hear  there's  an  addition 
to  our  numbers  on  this  side." 

"  Indeed  !  "  replied  Mrs.  H,  who  occupied  a  similar 
social  position,  "  who  is  it? " 

"A  bank  cashier  from  Indiana,  I  believe." 

"  When  did  he  arrive? " 

"  Last  night." 

"Did  he  bring  his  family?" 

"  No,  but  his  wife  and  daughter  will  come  next  week." 
"What  is  he  like?" 

"Oh,  he's  very  nice,  and  he's  real  pious,  too." 

"  What  was  the  amount?  " 

"Twenty-five  thousand,  I  believe." 

"  Only  twenty-five  thousand?  Well,  unless  his  wife 
and  daughter  are  artistic  or  musical,  we  can  never  admit 
them  into  our  set.  Never,  never !  Only  twenty-five  thou- 
sand !    How  common ! " — Merchant  Traveler. 


It  was  in  a  restaurant.  A  big  man  and  a  little  man 
sat  side  by  side.  "  Gimme  the  salt,  please,"  said  the 
little  man.  "  I'm  not  the  waiter,"  said  the  big  man,  in  a 
surly  tone.  "Excuse  me,"  was  the  retort.  "It  was  a 
mistake  any  one  would  have  made." 


Before  offering  to  ring  the  street-car  bell  for  a  lady 
about  to  get  off,  look  closely  at  her  right  hand.  If  she 
wears  a  diamond  ring  and  you  pull  the  strap,  she  will  be 
your  enemy  for  life. 


Mark  Twain  appears  at  Rome  in  an  Italian  translation 
of  his  works  as  "  Marco  Duo,"  or  Samuelo  L.  Clemen- 
sini. — Philadelphia  Record. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  HUNDREDTH  MAN. 


"  Now,  see  here,  my  friend,"  said  John  Proctor,  his 
honest  eyes  looking  gravely  into  the  tramp's  face,  as  he 
balanced  a  dime  on  the  tip  of  his  finder,  "  I'm  not  going 
to  read  you  a  homily  on  the  subject  of  labor,  but 
I  want  to  present  to  you  a  little  matter  of  statistics. 
You  know, as  well  as  I,  that  the  territory  is  swarming  with 
men  of  your  class.  No  less  than  six,  begging  for  money, 
have  stopped  me  on  the  street  to-day ;  while  down  there  at 
the  yard'— indicating  with  his  hand  a  row  of  tall  lumber 
piles  surrounding  a  building  in  the  distance — "  we  hav  en't 
had  three  applications  in  a  month." 

"  Try  me." 

"  Do  yoti  imagine  you  would  work  if  you  had  the 
chance?  I  have  had  little  experience  with  fellows  of  your 
sort.  You  have  such  remarkable  appetites."  He  ad- 
dressed him  generally,  as  the  representative  of  a  race. 
"  You  work  half  an  hour,  then  come  around  with  the 
plea  that  you  can't  work  on  an  empty  stomach,  draw  an 
advance  of  half  a  dollar  on  your  wages,  and  that  is  the 
last  we  ever  see  of  you." 

The  man  retorted  so  sharply  that  one  could  almost 
have  fancied  the  poor  remnant  of  spirit  still  abiding  in 
him  stirred  him  to  something  resembling  wrath. 

"  That's  always  the  way,"  he  muttered.  "  Say  we  won't 
work  ;  then  won't  give  us  a  show.  I  know  we're  a  pretty 
low-down  lot,  but  some  of  us  start  out  square  enough. 
If  a  man  gets  down  there  is  no  getting  up  again." 

There  was  something  almost  pathetic  in  his  very  sullen- 
ness,  as  he  shuffled  away,  his  rags  flapping  in  the  strong 
breeze,  and  ill -mated  shoes  clattering  an  accompaniment 
to  his  gait. 

"Come  back  here,  will  you?" 

John  Proctor's  voice  was  stern  and  decisive.  The 
tramp  halted,  hesitated,  looked  away,  then  shuffled  back 
a^ain. 

"Come  down  to  the  yard  this  afternoon  and  I'll  give 
you  a  job.  But  take  this  half-dollar  and  get  filled  up 
first." 

He  had  exchanged  the  dime  for  a  larger  coin,  and  held 
it  in  his  outstretched  hand. 

The  man  did  not  immediately  extend  his  hand  to  take 
it.  In  the  moment  or  two  that  elapsed  the  young  lumber- 
man thought  he  detected  a  trace  of  something  allied  to 
resentful  pride  in  his  bearing.  But  the  illusion  vanished 
as  a  grimy  hand  closed  greedily  upon  the  silver,  and  the 
fellow  disappeared  without  even  troubling  himself  to 
make  any  formal  expression  of  his  gratitude. 

John  Proctor  looked  after  him  with  a  quizzical  smile. 
Vive  minutes  later  he  knew  his  own  name  would  be  the 
toast  of  a  drunken  crowd  of  loafers  in  the  saloon  around 
the  corner.  To  be  sure,  it  would  help  to  advance  a  cer- 
tain (Quixotic  reputation  which  had  attached  itself  to  him 
since  his  first  advent  in  this  little  Mexican  town.  But  he 
steadily  adhered  to  his  creed:  Grant  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  this  population  were  thieves  and 
mendicants,  he  was  wont  to  say  he  preferred  to  be  victim- 
ized by  the  ninety-and-nine  rather  than  miss  that  hun- 
dredth man. 

Arrived  at  the  park,  a  strip  of  land  running  through 
the  heart  of  the  place,  the  title  to  which  was  in  dispute 
between  the  railroad  company,  a  handful  of  determined 
squatters  and  the  government,  John  brought  down  the 
wire  fence  this  noon  with  one  vigorous  kick.  Kicking 
down  this  wire  fence  was  one  of  the  legitimate  pastimes 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  could  not  afford  to  make  a  detour 
of  a  mile  or  more  to  reach  their  place  of  business,  nor 
yet  hazard  garments  by  scaling  it.  These  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  had  once  been  resisted  with 
warlike  demonstrations;  but  now,  as  Proctor  stepped 
through  the  gap,  a  patient  looking,  round-shouldered 
little  man  advanced,  trundling  a  wheelbarrow  laden  with 
a  huge  coil  of  barbed  wire,  and,  politely  greeting  the  tres- 
passers, set  about  repairing  the  fence.  Parsons  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  road  and  scrupulously  obeyed  his  instruct- 
ions, but  a  gleam  of  humor  in  his  eye  told  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  transgressor. 

As  John  Proctor  took  his  way  down  through  the  park 
in  the  direction  of  his  office,  he  seemed  to  throw  off  the 
unpleasant  reflections  which  had  been  annoying  him,  with 
one  shrug  of  his  powerful  shoulders.  The  young  man's 
eves  fell  cheerily  upon  the  somewhat  incongruous  array  of 
buildings  that  constituted  the  town.  He  gloried  in  the 
homely  little  edifices,  squatting  over  the  ground  in  various 
directions.  Had  not  every  foot  of  lumber  been  supplied 
from  his  own  lumber  yard?  And  did  not  this  avalanche 
of  trade  mean— Annie?  Nothing  could  be  mean  or  poor 
which  brought  these  weary  years  of  waiting  to  an  end. 
He  was  a  practical  man,  little  given  to  enthusiasm  of  any 
sort,  but  for  her  sake  he  looked  with  glowing  vision  upon 
the  turreted  mountain  tops  in  the  distance,  with  their 
purple  shadows  and  golden  lights.  How  she  would  re- 
joice over  them,  that  quiet  little  denizen  of  Western 
prairies,  who  had  lived  among  the  monotonous  levels  of 
central  Illinois  all  her  life  ! 

The  thought  lent  cheerful  energy  to  his  voice,  as  he 
entered  the  yard  and  gave  some  directions  to  Maxon,  his 
hard-worked  book-keeper  and  general  factotum.  Proctor 
was  deeply  engrossed  in  making  out  an  order  tor  several 
car  loads  of  finishing  lumber,  when  a  shadow  darkened 
the  door  and  the  tramp  stood  before  him.  He  could  not 
repress  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  vagabond  ob- 
served it,  and  his  face  lowered  as  he  asserted  himself 
defiantly. 

"  Yes,  I've  come!  "  he  said.  "  What  are  you  going  to 
give  me  to  do? " 

John  Proctor  put  on  his  hat  and  went  with  him  into  the 
yard,  where  an  empty  car  was  waiting  to  be  filled  on  an 
order  from  a  neighboring  town.  He  showed  the  man  a 
small  slip  of  paper  tacked  on  the  end,  and  was  about  to 
explain  where  he  would  find  the  material  designated, 
when  the  fellow  threw  off  his  coat  and  deftly  attacked  a 
pile  of  scantling,  which  happened  to  be  the  first  item  that 
was  on  the  list. 

"Hulloa!"  said  Proctor,  gazing  at  him  in  surprise. 
"  You  seem  to  know  something  about  this  business. 


"A  little,"  returned  the  man,  shortly. 

The  young  lumberman  took  his  way  back  to  the  office. 
A  little  later  the  ruddy  vistage  of  Maxon  looked  in  at  the 
door  as  he  returned  from  dinner. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Maxon,  I  have  a  new  man  at  work 
out  in  the  yard.    You  might  keep  an  eye  on  him."  - 

"Now,  Mr.  Proctor! "  exclaimed  Maxon,  in  hopeless 
protest.    "  Is  it  another  of  them  fellows? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  declared  he  was  willing  to  work, 
and  it  seems  only  fair  to  give  a  man  a  chance." 

The  broad-shouldered  young  proprietor  was  avowedly 
on  the  defensive. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  course,  it's  nothing  to 
me,"  observed  Maxon,  dejectedly.  "But  it  puts  me  out 
to  have  you  made  a  laughing  stock  all  over  town.  It's  a 
shame— well,  it's  no  use  talking.  Yes,  you  may  depend 
upon  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  him,  sir!  Those  fellows  will 
bear  watching!  I  say,  though,  Mr.  Proctor,  haven't  you 
got  mighty  close  up  to  that  hundred?" 

Half  an  an  hour  later  Maxon  looked  in  again,  his  face 
lit  up  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  take  a  look  at  your  new  hand, 
now,  Mr.  Proctor?  He  is  just  like  the  rest  of  them ;  sit- 
ting on  a  lumber  pile,  all  doubled  up  with  a  pain  in  " 

A  flying  Spanish  conversation  book  checked  further 
intelligence,  and  Maxon  dodged  around  the  corner  to  es- 
cape other  missiles.  At  six  o'clock,  when  the  hands  came 
up  to  receive  pay  for  their  day's  labor,  John  Proctor  saw 
his  protege  standing  off  a  little  distance.  The  man  made 
no  demand  for  wages,  and  his  employer  took  no  notice 
of  him.  As  the  men  filed  out  the  agent  of  the  Plumbago 
City  train,  a  personal  friend  of  Proctor's,  came  running 
into  the  office  with  a  package  in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  Proctor,  run  them  over  quickly  and  sign  this 
receipt.  It's  the  $5,000  from  Juarez  &  Signor.  I  haven't 
a  moment  to  spare." 

The  lumberman  hastily  counted  the  notes,  signed  the 
name  to  the  receipt  in  a  bold,  dashing  hand,  and  the 
agent  hurried  off. 

Left  alone,  Proctor  drew  from  his  pocket  a  long,  Rus- 
sian leather  pocket-book,  and  laid  the  notes  carefully  in- 
side. As  he  thrust  this  into  his  breast  pocket  he  chanced 
to  glance  toward  the  window,  and  encountered  the 
hungry  eyes  of  the  tramp  following  all  of  his  movements 
from  without.  As  the  man  saw  that  he  was  detected  he 
paused,  seemed  about  to  speak,  then  changed  his  mind, 
and  sauntered  away  carelessly.  A  vague  anxiety  assailed 
John  Proctor.  It  was  long  after  banking  hours;  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  he  must  be  the  custodian  of  his  treas- 
ure until  morning. 

He  sat  up  late  that  night.  The  payment  of  this  sum 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  trip  a  definite  and 
tangible  matter.  There  was  a  pile  of  correspondence  to 
be  turned  off,  and  a  letter  to  be  dispatched  to  that  little 
woman  in  Illinois,  telling  her  to  discharge  her  music- 
pupils  and  make  ready  for  his  coming.  When  he  had 
finished  his  letters  he  sat  quietly  for  awhile  in  his  big  arm- 
chair. It  was  very  late  when  he  rose,  and,  locking  doors 
and  windows,  proceeded  to  the  little  inner  room  where 
he  slept.  He  drew  off  his  coat,  and,  folding  it  carefully, 
placed  it  beneath  his  pillow.  Then  he  examined  the 
barrels  of  an  English  bull-dog  pistol,  which  hung  upon  a 
hook  beside  his  bed.  Reassured  by  this  precaution,  he 
sank  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Several  hours  before  a  man  had  crawled  upon  a  low 
pile  of  planks,  flanked  by  two  others  of  towering  height. 
As  he  stretched  himself  at  full  length,  with  a  bundle  of 
shakes  for  a  pillow,  he  philosophically  reflected  that  such 
a  bed  was  not  to  be  despised.  He  was  not  ill-qualified 
to  judge,  for  his  experience  had  been  wide  and  diversified, 
and  he  had  learned  to  weigh  the  most  delicate  points  of 
variance  with  the  fine  discrimination  of  a  connoisseur. 

He  had  traveled  half-way  across  the  continent  without 
once  knowing  the  shelter  of  a  civilized  roof.  He  had 
tented  beneath  the  fragrant  shades  of  orange  groves  in 
southern  California,  and  in  waving  fields  of  golden  grain; 
some  terrible  July  nights  on  the  Colorado  desert,  where 
the  mercury  marks  xio°  at  midnight,  parching  for  water, 
and  choking  with  the  hot  dust  of  the  arid  waste,  waking 
at  daylight  to  find  the  delusive  mirage  mocking  him  in 
the  distance.  He  had  sunk  down  exhausted  on  the  bar- 
ren plains  of  Arizona,  and  roused  to  find  himself  stabbed 
in  a  thousand  places  by  the  cactus  needles,  cast  upon 
him  by  the  malicious  breeze — ever  lured  on  by  the  sweet 
face  of  a  child  who  had  smiled  farewell  through  a  mist  of 
tears. 

The  quiet  of  the  place,  the  gently  stirring  air,  odorous 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  pine  woods,  and  the  sleepy 
twinkle  of  the  stars  overhead,  and  the  weariness  of  the 
muscles  unaccustomed  to  labor,  soon  lulled  him  into 
slumber. 

A  little  later,  two  glowing  sparks  of  fire  seemed  to  glide 
down  the  railroad  track,  steal  around  the  office,  and  dis- 
appear within  the  long  drying  shed  at  its  rear.  During 
their  progress  these  sparks  of  fire  occasionally  described 
magnificent  curves  in  the  air,  in  the  accentuation  of  cer- 
tain rhythmical  utterances  in  the  corrupted  Spanish  of 
the  Mexican  tongue.  The  lowest  Mexican  peon,  who  all 
his  life  goes  half-clothed,  half-fed  and  unsheltered,  han- 
dles his  cigar  or  cigarette  with  the  fine  pomposity  and 
careless  grace  of  the  proudest  hidalgo. 

John  Proctor  awoke  that  night  to  find  himself  assailed 
by  a  foe  mightier  than  his  feeble  imagination  had  pict- 
ured. He  tried  to  rise,  but  found  himself  unable,  op- 
pressed by  a  terrible  sense  of  suffocation  from  dense  vol- 
umes of  smoke  which  filled  the  air,  through  which  vast 
sheets  of  flame  darted  their  forked  tongues  toward  him. 
Suddenly  the  wall  of  flame  and  smoke  was  parted,  and 
the  face  of  the  tramp  bent  over  him.  He  was  roughly 
shaken,  pulled  off  the  bed,  half  dragged,  half  carried 
through  the  little  private  office,  and  dragged  into  the  room 
beyond,  where  the  fire  had  begun  its  work  of  devastation. 
Then  voice  and  memory  came  back,  and  he  shouted: 
"My  notes!  In  my  coat  pocket — under  my  pillow — let 
me  go ! " 

For  an  answer  he  was  v  iolently  propelled  forward  into 
the  arms  of  some  men,  eagerly  crowding  through  the 
flaming  doorway.    He  struggled  to  free  himself  from  their 


grasp.  He  fought  with  them,  cursed  them,  and  finally 
broke  down  and  cried  like  a  child.  Maxon 's  fierce  tones 
recalled  him  to  himself. 

"Why,  man,  do  you  think  we  would  let  you  go  into 
that  fiery  furnace  again?   See!  There  goes  the  roof  now." 

With  a  gentle,  waving  motion  the  roof  seemed  to  slowly 
vibrate  to  and  fro,  then  sank  down  with  a  sudden  crash, 
and  a  flying  column  of  sparks  celebrated  its  downfall. 

With  half-dazed  senses  John  Proctor  stared  about  him, 
and  his  gaze  wandered  to  the  sky  above,  where  an  angry, 
crimson  glow  had  blotted  out  the  stars  and  rested  on  the 
distant  mountain  chains,  weirdly  reflecting  from  their 
seamed  fronts  and  craggy  j>eaks  the  glare  of  the  unrighteous 
flames.    Would  she  admire  them  now? 

Surely,  it  was  a  spectacle  to  enchant  the  eye  of  unpreju- 
diced spectators,  whose  whole  possessions  were  not  being 
sacrificed  to  the  effect.  He  turned  to  the  scene  before 
him.  There  was  still  something  to  be  done.  The  cream 
of  the  stock  had  been  destroyed,  but  unless  some  piles  of 
lumber  to  the  right  of  the  building  were  speedily  removed 
the  fire  would  communicate  with  the  whole  outside  stock, 
stretched  for  several  hundred  yards  along  the  railroad 
track.  He  turned  to  the  crowd  of  men  who  stood  there, 
inactive,  gazing  upon  the  scene  : 

"Come  on  and  help  us  save  the  lumber!" 

A  couple  of  dozen  men  came  promptly  forward.  The 
lumberman  saw,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  volunteers  were 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  the  so-called  professional 
men  of  the  town.  The  local  officials  of  the  railroad,  a 
well-dressed  set  of  fellows,  commonly  viewed  with  con- 
temptuous eyes  by  the  hard-working  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, presented  themselves  to  a  man.  The  tall  form  of 
Judge  Cheeseman,  a  stiff  and  somewhat  aristocratic  legal 
luminary,  loomed  up  in  their  midst.  A  quiet-looking 
little  real  estate  agent  leaped  upon  a  pile  of  shingles  and 
began  to  fling  the  bunches  down  to  a  German  chemist 
below.  The  two  rival  editors  (for  the  least  of  New  Mexi- 
can villages  usually  boasts  its  miniature  newspaperdom), 
who  had  exchanged  shots  on  Gold  avenue  the  previous 
day,  glared  cordially  at  each  other  along  the  lengths  of 
timbers  they  undertook  to  iransport  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  laboring  population  offered  scarcely  a  representative, 
save  in  the  person  of  a  few  contractors  and  mechanics, 
who  had  learned  to  know  and  like  the  pleasant  young 
lum  berman. 

The  men  worked  like  heroes.  Their  energy  never 
waned  until  a  faint  light  in  the  east  began  to  rival  the  red 
glare  which  the  flames,  through  the  medium  of  the  high, 
rare  atmosphere,  cast  over  the  desert  plains  for  miles 
around,  and  every  piece  of  timber  was  removed  to  a  safe 
distance. 

Worn  and  wearied,  John  Proctor  sat  down  to  rest  upon 
the  wheel  of  his  own  copying  press.  A  gradual  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  loungers.  Many  of 
the  spectators  of  the  night  had  gone  home  to  refresh  them- 
selves with  a  nap,  and  the  remainder  were  reenforced  by 
a  straggling  corps  of  men  who  had  slept  all  through  the 
turmoil  and  excitement.  One  of  these,  a  stout  fellow 
with  a  big  diamond  blazing  in  his  shirt  bosom  and  a 
mimic  beer-bottle  suspended  from  his  massive  watch- 
chain,  was  recounting  his  experience,  as  all  people  revel 
in  detailing  their  individual  impressions  on  the  occasion 
of  a  fire. 

"  You  see,  I  was  sleeping  like  a  log,  when  Lizzie  caught 
hold  of  my  shoulder,  and  she  says :  '  Bob,  Bob,  wake 
up,  I  tell  you.  The  sky  is  all  afire,  and  there  must  be  an 
eclipse.'    I  reached  up  to  see  if  my  pocket-book  was 

safe  " 

The  words  brought  back  to  John  Proctor  a  sense  of  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  At  that  moment  Maxon  strolled 
up,  flushed  with  exertion.  He  had  just  administered  a 
sound  kicking  to  a  couple  of  young  Mexicans  whom  he 
had  detected  making  off  with  a  keg  of  building  hard- 
ware. 

"  Maxon,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "  did  that  fellow  who  got 
me  out  last  night  come  out  safely  himself?" 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,"  returned  Maxon,  "  he  went  back 
a  minute ;  but  he  got  out  all  right — just  as  the  roof  fell  in. 
I  thought  at  the  momenta  piece  of  falling  timber  hit  him, 
but  he  scrambled  off  fast  enough." 

A  dread  suspicion  assailed  John  Proctor's  honest  heart, 
but  he  repelled  it  sturdily.  Yet  all  day  long,  as  he  wan- 
dered dreamily  about,  answering  a  thousand  idle  ques- 
tions, or  fishing  from  the  ruins  various  mementoes  of  the 
wreck,  there  would  constantly  intrude  upon  him  the 
memory  of  two  greedy,  devouring  eyes  peeping  through  a 
window,  a  strange  retreat  into  a  burning  building,  and 
disappearance  into  the  shadows.  When  night  came  it 
was  necessary  for  some  one  to  stay  and  guard  the  ruins, 
for  if  the  wind  would  rise,  some  smoldering  piles  of  lum- 
ber might  be  fanned  into  a  blaze,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  stock  swept  away.  Maxon,  wearied  and  hollow-eyed, 
offered  his  services. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Maxon.  Go  home  to  your  wife  and 
babies.    I  have  engaged  a  man." 

Proctor  did  not  add  that  the  watchman  he  had  en- 
gaged was  no  other  than  himself,  but  when  the  rest  had 
gone  home  he  remained  there  alone.  Separated  as  it  was 
from  the  rest  of  the  town,  by  night  it  was  a  dreary  soli- 
tude. A  fiery  spark,  miles  away  over  the  level  plain,  de- 
veloped into  the  headlight  of  the  locomotive  of  the  even- 
ing train,  which  thundered  past  on  its  way  to  the  depot 
below.  The  moon  came  up  and  threw  into  weird  relief 
the  blackened  ruins. 

John  Proctor,  who  had  been  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro, 
sat  down  upon  a  bunch  of  shingles  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  He  knew,  what  not  even  Maxon  had  guessed, 
that  this  disaster  had  wrought  his  irreparable  ruin.  It 
would  require  every  cent  of  his  insurance  money  to  settle 
his  outstanding  liabilities,  for  he  had  done  business  on 
the  rushing  western  plan,  and  had  carried  a  stock  out  of 
all  proportion  to  his  capital.  If  he  could  only  have  saved 
that  five  thousand  dollars,  or  if  he  had  not  been  so  am- 
bitious! Annie  had  been  ready — poor  little  girl!  She 
had  even  proposed  bringing  her  piano  to  this  raw  southern 
town,  ana  eking  out  their  income  with  the  result  of  her 
own  labors.  On  one  point  he  was  resolved.  Whenever 
he  got  square  with  the  world  again,  he  would  put  his  pride 
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in  his  pocket,  and,  humbly  presenting  himself  before  the 
little  woman,  ask  her  to  share  his  fortunes,  for  better  or 
worse.  O  God!  how  long  will  it  be?  A  sharp  groan 
escaped  his  lips. 

Suddenly  he  arose  and  stood  erect.  His  quick  ear  had 
caught  the  sound  of  some  heavy  body  slowly  moving  over 
the  ground. 

"  Who  is  there? " 

"  Only  me.    Is  that  you,  boss?  " 

John  Proctor  bent  forward  and  perceived  a  man  slowly 
crawling  along  in  the  shadow  of  a  pile  of  joists.  As  the 
figure  emerged  into  the  moonlight  he  saw  that  the  fellow 
dragged  one  leg  helplessly  after  him.  His  suspicions 
melted  away  beneath  his  natural  warmth  of  heart. 

"Are  you  hurt? " 

"Only  a  falling  timber,  boss,  but  the  fire  got  into  my 
eyes,  and  I  can't  see  very  well." 

He  had  drawn  himself  to  Proctor's  feet  and  stopped, 
turning  a  little  upon  his  side,  his  head  propped  up  with 
his  hand. 

"  You  see,  when  I  came  through  the  door  something 
fell  against  me,  and  not  seeing  you  and  not  being  able  to 
get  about  very  well,  there  were  so  many  of  those  cussed 
Mexican  thieves  about,  I  was  afraid  they  might  make  off 
with  this" — holding  out  a  flat  leather  book,  which  John 
Proctor  seized  with  a  glad  exclamation.  The  man  went 
on  talking  in  an  absent  way. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  liked  to  have  you  think  ill  of  me. 
You're  the  first  man  who  gave  me  a  chance  since  I  got 
down.  I  wa'n't  always  a  loafer,  sir.  You  spoke  of  my 
knowing  something  about  the  business,  and  to  be  sure  I 
ought,  if  fifteen  years  as  a  '  sorter'  in  the  Wisconsin  lum- 
ber regions  can  teach  a  man  anything  of  lumber.  But 
when  my  wife  died  I  struck  off  out  West.  It's  been  hard 
luck  ever  since — and  my  little  girl — back  there  with  her 
grandparents  " 

His  voice  seemed  to  fail  for  weakness. 

"What  have  you  eaten  to-day?"  asked  the  other, 
sharply. 

The  man  answered  reluctantly,  and  almost  in  a  tone  of 
apology. 

"  You  see,  sir — down  there  among  the  lumber  piles — 
how  could  I?" 

John  Proctor  was  a  man  given  more  to  action  than 
speech.  He  addressed  the  man  now  in  clear,  decided 
tones. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  hold  on  to  my  back  while  I 
carried  you  down  to  the  hotel?  " 

"  Why,  sir!    I  wouldn't  be  fit." 

"  Shut  up!    Put  your  arms  around  my  neck." 

The  office  and  bar-room  of  the  hotel — a  pretentious 
edifice  of  Eas^ake  architecture — held  its  usual  quota  of 
respectable  loafers  when  John  Proctor  entered  with  the 
uncouth  figure  on  his  back.  A  gurgle  of  laughter  ran 
through  the  crowd.  The  majority  fancied  the  young 
lumberman's  brain  had  been  turned  by  his  recent  losses, 
and  that  his  dementia  had  taken  the  form  of  a  violent  de- 
velopment of  the  weakness  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  accredited.  The  laughter  suddenly  ceased  when 
the  young  man  went  straight  to  the  clerk,  saying,  in  clear, 
ringing  tones : 

"  Give  me  the  best  room  you  have.  This  man,  who 
saved  my  life  last  night,  is  badly  hurt.  Some  of  you" — 
turning  to  the  idlers — "  go  at  once  for  the  surgeon  of  the 
Atchison  road." 

A  dozen  men  sprang  forward  to  relieve  him  of  his  bur- 
den, to  help  him  carry  the  poor  fellow  to  a  comfortable 
room,  where  he  was  gently  laid  upon  the  bed.  The  suf- 
ferer received  these  attentions  in  silence.  His  dim  eyes 
stared  incredulously  about  the  room,  and  into  the  kindly 
faces  bending  over  him — that  anything  like  this  should 
happen  to  him.  How  long  would  it  last?  Would  they 
let  him  have  one  good  night's  rest  before  turning  him  out 
again?  When  once  more  on  the  desolate  plain,  wander- 
ing through  sagebrush,  mosquito  and  soap  weed,  it  would 
seem  like  some  strange  dream.  But  what  was  this?  The 
stalwart  young  lumberman,  speaking  huskily  to  the  doc- 
tor: 

"And  mind,  McLean,  do  your  best.  I  owe  him  more 
than  I  can  tell  you.  Put  him  in  good  trim  to  take  the 
foremanship  of  my  yard  when  I  get  stocked  up." 

This  silly  old  vagrant  buried  his  face  in  his  pillow  and 
wept.   


10  ON  JUPITER'S  GROWL 


I  suppose  Jupiter  flatters  himself  that  I  do  not  recognize 
his  style,  and  that  he  is  safe  over  his  god-like  signature. 
But  any  one  who  has  been  afflicted  with  as  fnuch  of  his 
beastly — pardon,  but  no  other  word  is  half  so  expressive 
— pessimism  as  have  I,  is  apt,  unfortunately,  to  identify  it 
with  too  much  ease.  And  to  talk  in  that  disgusting  way 
about  getting  drunk!  Now  I  know  what  is  the  matter 
when  I  don't  see  him  for  two  or  three  days.  But  I  never 
did  believe  much  in  his  "  pressure  of  night-work."  Well, 
let  him  wait !  What  on  earth  do  men  want  to  get  drunk 
for?  I  cannot  go  to  a  party  every  night  in  the  week;  I 
never  sat  down  to  dinner  with  an  ambassador  in  my  life; 
I  often  yawn  through  an  entire  week — and  I  don't  get 
drunk.  I  don't  even  want  to.  And  why  a  man  should 
stretch  his  muscles  out  of  shape  tilting  himself  back  in  a 
chair,  with  his  feet  on  the  table,  when  a  decent  position 
would  be  twice  as  comfortable,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. I  suppose  men  like  it  because  they  could  not 
do  it  in  a  lady's  drawing-room,  and  it  makes  them  feel 
delightfully  unconventional  and  wicked.  What  idiots! 
I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  man.  When  I'm  bored  I  go  out  and 
have  a  good  long  gossip,  and  I  can  tell  you  it's  better 
than  all  the  brandy  and  soda  in  the  country. 

And  if  you  don't  like  our  city,  Mr.  Jupiter,  why  don't 
you  take  yourself  out  of  it?  You  will  say  "  Impossible," 
with  a  pessimistic  frown,  I  suppose.  Well,  then,  just  shut 
up,  and  exercise  a  little  philosophy.    You  set  up  to  be  so 


clever,  I  wonder  you  don't  resign  yourself  to  the  inevit- 
able.   But  I  suppose  it's  more  fun  to  get  drunk. 


It  is  perfectly  natural  that  Califomians,  after  acquiring 
great  wealth,  should  prefer  to  go  and  spend  it  elsewhere. 
The  majority  of  them  have  risen  from  low  beginnings, 
and  having  seen  nothing  of  the  world  in  their  younger 
days,  naturally  want  to  see  it  in  their  older,  when  their 
pockets  have  become  pleasantly  heavy.  If  they  had 
made  their  money  in  New  York  the  life  there  would  have 
variety  enough  to  satisfy  them,  and  when  they  wanted  a 
change  occasionally  they  could  take  a  run  across  the 
pond.  But  nere  it  takes  a  tiresome  week  to  reach  New 
York,  and  three  more  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
trip;  therefore,  why  should  they  not  go  there  and  live, 
and  be  done  with  it?  And  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  any  one  want  to  live  in  California  when  he 
can  live  in  New  York?  Jupiter  would  urge  that,  if  the 
rich  people  took  more  interest  in  California  and  remained 
here  to  spend  their  money,  we  might  be  as  gay  as  any- 
body. But  could  we  in  any  but  a  party-giving  sense? 
Suppose  the  rich  men  should  get  together  and  build  a 
grand  opera  house  equal  to  that  of  Paris,  and  encourage 
the  best  talent  the  world  affords  to  give  us  a  surfeit  of  its 
charms;  suppose  they  should  drain  the  stock  companies 
of  the  Eastern  states  of  their  crack  members,  and  present 
each  of  our  principal  theaters  with  a  troupe  to  rival  those 
of  the  old  days;  suppose  they  should  build  an  art  gal- 
lery of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  implore  the  different  liv- 
ing great  painters  to  send  us  their  finest  works  at  any 
cost,  and  ransack  the  galleries  of  Europe,  with  a  sack  of 
gold  in  each  hand;  suppose  they  presented  the  city 
with  a  Weimierian  court  in  the  suburbs,  and  drove  the 
literary  lights  hither  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with 
Bret  Hart  to  reign  over  them,  and  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard as  his  private  secretary.  What  would  be  the  result? 
These  same  rich  men  would  be  begging  their  bread  in 
about  five  years.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
the  solitary  "  great "  city  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that 
the  days  when  gold  flowed  like  milk  and  honey  in  the 
desert  are  over  and  gone  forever.  California  was  kept 
ballooning  about  in  a  rarified  atmosphere  illuminated  by 
fireworks,  by  Ralston  and  stocks;  and  stocks  at  least 
have  gone  to  the  devil,  as  Jupiter  would  say — although  I 
think  it's  perfectly  horrid  to  swear.  We  haven't  enough  rich 
people  to  fill  four  good  theaters,  the  Minstrels,  the  Tivoli 
and  the  Vienna  Gardens,  every  night  in  the  week  for  one 
month;  and  the  "  talent"  would  have  to  perform  to  each 
other,  and  dip  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  their  im- 
porters on  salary  days,  while  the  ex-stock  brokers  — 
present  clerks — would  look  on  and  sigh.  An  art  gallery 
would  be  patronized  once  or  twice  a  month  by  the  hun- 
dred people  or  so  who  have  been  abroad  and  know  art 
from  sign-painting;  and  that's  about  all  the  good  our  art 
gallery  would  do  us  and  its  unfortunate  founders.  In 
New  York  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  Not  only  is 
it  an  immense  and  wealthy  city,  but  its  floating  popula- 
tion is  great,  and  it  is  within  easy  distance  of  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Chicago  and  Washington.  But  Jupiter, 
with  his  Schopenhaner  in  his  overcoat  pocket,  does  not 
stop  to  think  of  that ;  or  if  he  does,  he  would  rather  grum- 
ble.   Some  people  would. 


Although  I  would  be  duly  thankful  if  what  rich  people 
we  have  left  would  entertain  a  little  more,  and  although 
I  am  often  sadly  bored,  still  I  think  California  is  a  good 
place  for  people  who  are  not  rich.  The  temptations  to 
spend  money  are  few,  living  is  cheap  (the  workingman 
can  have  fruit  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round),  and 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  entertain  can  enjoy  what 
society  there  is,  and  not  be  looked  upon  as  imposters,  as 
they  would  be  in  New  York.  San  Francisco  society  is 
largely  composed  of  persons  who  do  nothing  for  it,  who 
are  not1  able  to  make  any  return  whatever;  and  although 
they  are  not  looked  upon  as  people  of  any  particular  im- 
portance, still  it  is  doubtful  if  their  position  would  be  as 
pleasant  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  a 
favorite  expression  here  that  "  You  are  nothing  in  Cali- 
fornia unless  you  have  money."  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that 
you  are  not  much  anywhere  without  the  gold  that  glitters; 
but,  in  spite  of  orthodox  beliefs,  I  maintain  that  Cali- 
fornia is  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule  than  otherwise. 
Now,  Jupiter  Ammon,  that  will  give  you  food  for  an  entire 
paragraph.   

Nevertheless,  I  think  our  remaining  nabobs  ought  to 
bestir  themselves  and  do  something  for  society.  I  have 
in  my  mind  six  large  houses  at  the  present  moment  which 
could  make  things  very  lively,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lesser 
ones,  which  could  do  their  duty  in  a  smaller  and  equally 
enjoyable  way.  However,  that  is  their  own  affair,  and  if 
they  do  not  choose  to  entertain,  no  one  has  any  right  to 
criticise.  But  one  sort  of  people  are  open  to  criticism — 
those  who,  being  fully  able  to  entertain,  as  far  as  house 
and  money  go,  accept  all  the  invitations  received  year 
after  year,  have  a  good  time  at  other  people's  trouble  and 
expense,  and  never  spend  a  dollar  by  way  of  reciproca- 
tion.   This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sponging. 


And  who  says  that  we  are  not  an  art  center?  Have  we 
not  had  six  whole  pictures  and  one  drawing,  by  one  man, 
on  exhibition  for  the  past  three  weeks?   And  had  we  not 


a  platform  to  see  them  from,  and  a  ghastly  electric  li: 
to  see  them  and  be  seen  by?    Let  Jupiter  snarl  no  moi 
but  let  him  bethink  himself  of  the  time  when,  opera 
glasses  in  hand,  he  stood  within  two  feet  of  Constance  de 
Beverley,  like  some  of  our  other  enthusiastic  art -lovers,  and 
gazed  until  those  behind  were  ready  for  murder  and 
strong  words,  and  he  could  stand  on  two  feet  no  longer. 
Speaking  seriously,  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful 
to  Mr.  Scott  for  placing  his  beautiful  picture  on  view  for 
us.    If  ever  he  feels  again  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  do  something  in  the  cause  of  charity,  I  wish  he 
would  open  the  door  of  his  own  private  gallery,  both  for 
my  own  and  sweet  charity's  sake. 


It  is  a  liberal  education  to  sit  and  watch  the  crowd  after 
one  has  gazed  at  the  pictures  on  exhibition — until,  for  de- 
cency's sake,  one  feels  obliged  to  make  room  for  others. 
There  is  the  cynical  man  with  eye-glasses,  who  looks  upon 
the  pictures  and  the  admiring  crowd  with  a  disdainful 
sniff,  and  after  stalking  about  for  several  minutes  with  his 
head  in  the  air,  vanishes  whence  he  came.  There  is  the 
melancholy  looking  man,  who,  flopping  limply  down  on 
one  leg  before  the  great  picture,  fixes  his  eyes  thereon 
and  sadly  endeavors  to  take  it  in.  I  saw  one  man  who 
looked  as  if  about  to  weep.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
over  the  sad  fate  of  Constance  de  Beverley,  but  I  believe 
it  was  because  he  had  never  read  the  poem,  and  was 
cursing  himself  for  a  fool  at  having  come  to  see  such  a 
lovely  picture  without  an  idea  what  it  was  about;  or  per- 
haps it  was  indigestion.  At  all  events,  he  looked  as  if  he 
had  lost  every  friend  he  ever  had  or  ever  expected  to 
have.  Then  there  is  the  rosebud  who  ejaculates  in 
ecstatic  whispers  to  her  escort,  "  How  lovely!  How  su- 
perb ! "  And  the  youth  armed  with  a  catalogue,  who 
stands  deliberately  in  front  of  the  painting  and  reads  the 
extract  from  the  poem,  and  compares  it  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  artist,  bit  by  bit.  Then  there  is  the  young 
woman  who  mounts  the  platform,  and  after  one  hasty  look 
at  the  picture  labeled  "n  medaille,"  revolves  slowly 
about  as  on  a  pivot  and  challenges  the  sterner  sex  to  so 
much  as  glance  at  Constance  when  she  is  around.  Or 
her  sister  in  beauty,  who,  dropping  one  hand  lightly  on  the 
railing,  fixes  her  eyes  with  becoming  sadness  upon  the 
girl  who  paid  for  her  three  years'  good  time  with  so  damp 
and  unpleasant  a  hole  for  a  final  resting  place,  and  re- 
mains in  graceful  abstraction  for  five  whole  minutes. 
Then  she  slowly  withdraws  her  eyes,  glances  hastily 
around,  looks  somewhat  disappointed,  and  slowly  de- 
scends, to  mingle  with  the  common  herd.  But  the  most 
amusing  of  all  is  to  listen  to  the  criticisms.  People  who 
know  as  much  about  art  as  they  do  about  making  bread 
always  drawl  out  "  the  perspective  is  bad,"  or  "  the  color- 
ing is  too  vivid,"  and  then  mutter  something  under  their 
breath  about  "  chiaro-oscuro  "  and  "  foreshortening  "  and 
"out  of  drawing."  I  never  knew  it  to  fail.  If  you  hear 
one  intelligent  criticism  during  the  evening  you  are 
fortunate.  But  I  am  getting  as  bad  as  Jupiter.  I  will  not 
say  another  word,  not  even  about  the  girl  that  sits  in  the 
corner  and — no,  not  flirts. 


The  third  time  I  found  myself  at  the  Rosenthal  exhibi- 
tion, studying  the  fascinating  face  of  Constance  de  Bev- 
erley, with  its  hard  lines  and  suggestions  of  sin  and  sufFer- 
ing,  I  heard  a  conversation  something  like  the  following, 
from  the  well-dressed  women  above  me  on  the  platform  : 

"Oh,  the  poor  dear  creature!  To  think  of  her  goin' 
inter  that  hole !  " 

"See  how  scared-like  she  looks!  such  a  desperate  look 
out  of  her  eyes!  I  suppose  it's  because  that  old  monk's 
pulled  off  her  coat  and  left  her  all  bare.  She  was  a  page, 
you  know,  in  Lord  Marmion's  army." 

"  No !  was  she  now?  The  poor  dear  thing  !  And  look 
at  them  two  abbesses.  Ain't  the  expression  just  perfect? 
See  the  old  one,  sitting  down.  She  looks  ready  to  cry 
for  pity,  while  that  other  thing's  just  grinning  for  triumph, 
as  much  as  to  say,  'Aha,  miss!  you  hadn't  oughter  done 
it.'" 

"That's  jest  it  exactly.  Oh,  laus!  to  think  people 
could  do  such  things  as  stand  up  a  woman  in  a  hole  alive 
and  wall  her  up !  And  it's  every  word  true,  you  know.  It 
was  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  ancestors,  I've  heard  tell." 

"  Laus-a-me!  And  that's  Marmion  on  the  floor,  I  sup- 
pose? " 

"  You  wouldn't  think  she'd  run  off  with  such  a  bald- 
headed  old  fellow,  would  yer?  " 

And  on  my  right  was  a  school-girl  expounding  the  poem 
to  her  companion,  to  the  tune  that  Marmion  fell  in  with 
the  lovely  nun  while  ill  at  the  convent,  and  enticed  her 
to  run  off  with  him;  whereupon  all  the  convents  in  the 
neighborhood  flew  to  arms,  started  in  pursuit,  overtook 
Marmion's  forces,  gave  battle,  slew  the  seducer,  and  car- 
ried back  Constance  triumphant. 

The  next  time  I  went  I  took  cotton  as  well  as  an  opera- 
glass.  When  the  picture  is  removed  people  will  read  the 
poem,  I  suppose ;  that  is,  those  who  know  how  to  read. 

Io. 


Poverty  has  its  cares,  my  son ;  but  then,  wealth  has  its 
scares,  too,  more  than  poverty,  ten  to  one.  Look  at  the 
panics  on  the  money  market  every  week!  Do  you  ever 
hear  of  a  financial  panic  in  an  alms-house? — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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THE  COMING  STORM. 

There  are  stormy  times  ahead  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  The 
likelihood  is  that  he  will  he  furiously  hated  by  the  poli- 
ticians of  his  party  before  the  end  of  the  third  month  of 
his  administration.  If  he  is  the  civil  service  reformer  that 
his  friends  declare  him  to  be,  the  hurricane  of  wrath  that 
will  burst  upon  him  will  deafen  the  country  with  its  noise. 
We  all  remember  the  tremendous  hubbub  that  was  raised 
over  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  when  Garfield  went  into 
office.  The  innumerable  army  of  office-seekers  marched 
to  Washington,  and  pave  the  world  a  spectacle  of  greed 
and  anger  at  disappointment  that  put  the  republic  to 
shame.  The  resignation  of  Conkling  and  Piatt,  and  the 
assassination  of  the  President,  were  incidents  of  that  dis- 
graceful squabble  over  the  offices  that  will  forever  darken 
the  history  of  the  country.  Garfield  was  the  Republican 
successor  of  a  Republican  President,  and  his  situation 
was  therefore  vastly  more  comfortable  than  Cleveland's 
will  be.  The  Democrats  are  hungry.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  they  should  be,  after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  years. 
Every  Democrat  who  during  the  past  quarter  ot  a  century- 
has  run  for  office  and  been  defeated,  or  who  has  held  an 
office  and  lost  it,  feels  that  he  has  "claims"  upon  his 
party,  and  should  have  a  berth ;  every  cross-roads  jour- 
nalist who  has  beaten  the  Democratic  drum;  every  man 
who  lost  slaves  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
has  done  nothing  but  drink  whisky  and  talk  politics  since  ; 
every  spouter  who  has  been  paid  to  go  upon  the  stump  in 
the  losing  campaigns  of  the  past ;  every  Democratic  law- 
yer who  is  unable  to  make  a  living  by  the  practice  of  his 
profession ;  every  ward  statesman  who  lays  down  the  law 
in  the  corner  grocery;  every  vagrant  who  has  at  some 
time  been  a  deputy  in  a  municipal  office;  every  ancient 
survival  of  the  days  before  the  war  who  held  a  place  under 
Buchanan — every  one  of  these  men  will  want  a  Federal 
office  from  President  Cleveland.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
Democrats  who  voted  for  Breckenridge,  McClellan,  Sey- 
mour, Greeley,  Tilden,  Hancock  and  Cleveland  who  do 
not  feel  that  they  have  by  their  party  fealty  established  a 
right  to  "  recognition,"  now  that  a  glorious  victory  has  at 
last  been  achieved.  There  are  at  least  three  million  men 
who  will  make  up  their  minds  that  Cleveland  is  a  fraud 
if  he  does  not  enable  them  to  live  off  the  people  for  four 
years  to  come.  As  no  creature  under  heaven  is  so  talka- 
tive, or  so  rancorous  in  his  talk,  as  a  disappointed  office- 
seeker,  the  din  that  will  rise  after  March  next  is  horrible 
to  think  of.  The  land  will  be  alive  with  indignant  chiv- 
alry, and  all  Ireland  will  be  wagging  its  angry  jaw  by 
May,  1885. 

The  Independent  Republicans  undoubtedly  elected 
Cleveland,  and  they  arc  cutting  out  his  work  for  him. 
These  "  dudes,"  "mugwumps"  and  "  Pharisees"  are  in 
earnest  about  civil  service  reform,  and  it  is  our  belief  that 
Cleveland  as  President  will  endeavor  to  earn  their  ap- 
proval before  that  of  his  party.  We  are  prepared  to  see 
him  decline  to  make  room  for  Democrats  by  removing 
Republicans  whose  only  sin  is  their  politics.  As  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  he  has  refused  to  use  the  patronage 
under  his  control  to  reward  partisan  service,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  will  be  the  same  sort  of  a 
man  in  the  White  House  at  Washington  that  he  has  been 
in  the  State  House  at  Albany.  Of  course,  he  will  call 
party  men  to  his  Cabinet,  and  assign  Democrats  to  the 
more  important  offices,  but  we  think  he  will  astonish  the 
mob  of  underlings  by  permitting  them  to  go  on  drawing 
their  salaries.  Hence  our  expectation  of  a  Democratic 
uproar  that  will  make  life  intolerable  for  a  time  to  all  of 
us  who  have  not  been  mercifully  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.   


We  learn  from  a  London  contemporary  that  the  Life 
of  George  Eliot,  by  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Cross,  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  shortly  after  Christmas, 
in  three  small  volumes.  The  work  was  finished  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  Mr.  Cross  has  just  completed  the  final 
revision  of  the  proof-sheets.  The  book  will  contain  a 
great  number  of  most  interesting  letters,  written  by  George 
Eliot  to  Mrs.  Bray  and  other  intimate  friends,  and  nu- 
merous extracts  from  her  journals  and  note-books. 


THE  SENATORSHIP. 


The  election  of  a  Republican  Legislature  in  this  state 
has  made  the  question  of  the  United  States  senatorship 
one  of  immediate  political  interest.  There  is  no  want  of 
candidates;  indeed,  the  abundance  of  them  is  provoking 
a  rivalry  that  may  result  in  a  disagreeable  war  within  the 
party.  Our  daily  contemj>orary,  the  Chronicle,  which  as 
a  rule  trots  contentedly  on  the  party  track,  shows  signs 
of  being  determined  to  declare  war  should  one  of  the 
candidates  named  succeed  in  capturing  the  contested 
honor.  The  Chronicle  has  a  venerable  grudge  against 
Mr.  Sargent,  and  rather  than  see  him  go  back  to  the 
Senate  it  would  wreck  the  party  in  California.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Chronicle  to  do  this. 
Its  ability  to  make  a  noise  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
political  influence.  The  Republicans  of  the  state,  speak- 
ing generally,  would  be  well  satisfied  should  Mr.  Sargent 
be  chosen.  He  had  a  long  experience  in  the  Senate,  and 
therefore  understands  thoroughly  the  legislative  mechan- 
ism. This  is  no  light  advantage  to  him  as  a  candidate. 
No  one  has  accused  him  of  ever  having  been  indifferent 
to  the  interests  of  his  state.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
feel  contented  with  the  election  of  Mr.  Sargent.  He  has 
ability  of  a  high  order,  and  would  make  a  capital  repre- 
sentative. His  course  as  Minister  to  Germany  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Bismarck,  and  he  is  disliked  in- 
tensely at  Berlin ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  career  in 
diplomacy  that  deserves  censure.  Indeed,  his  recall  from 
the  German  mission  was  an  act  of  cowardice  disgraceful 
to  Mr.  Arthur's  administration.  The  press  of  the  coun- 
try— which  means  public  opinion — upheld  Minister  Sar- 
gent in  his  truth-telling,  which  so  offended  our  German 
friends  and  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  imperious 
Chancellor.  His  return  to  the  Senate  would  be  a  mark 
of  approval  by  the  people  of  Mr.  Sargent's  own  state 
that  would  be  a  rebuke  at  once  to  our  too-timid  Presi- 
dent and  to  Bismarck.  There  is  a  patriotic  attraction  in 
the  probability  of  Sargent's  elevation  to  the  Senate  that 
is,  we  confess,  decidedly  agreeable. 

Among  the  senatorial  aspirants  is  W.  H.  L.  Barnes, 
the  well-known  lawyer.  He  is  a  distinguished  advocate, 
a  Republican  who  has  done  work  for  his  party,  and  would 
not  be  a  nobody  in  the  Senate.  The  Legislature,  should 
it  refuse  Sargent  the  honor,  could  not  make  a  better 
choice  than  Barnes.  He  has  the  balance  which  years 
confer,  and  is  a  man  of  parts.  His  bright  wit  and  solid 
learning  would  make  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  of  late  years  has  become  a  refuge  for  men 
whose  only  claim  to  prominence  is  their  money. 

Ex-Governor  Perkins,  M.  M.  Estee  and  David  Mc- 
Clure  are  all  understood  to  be  candidates.  Mr.  Perkins 
is  a  solid  business  man,  and  has  had  experience  in  office. 
Mr.  McClure  has  the  qualities  of  a  practical  politician 
in  such  luxuriance  that  he  is  hardly  likely  to  rise  to  na- 
tional notice.  Mr.  Estee  has  made  too  many  bids  for 
popular  favor  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  man.  He  has  abil- 
ity, but  he  is  a  trifle  too  anxious  for  office  to  be  likely  to 
get  it. 

The  Republican  party  of  California  is  lucky  in  having 
so  many  men  of  capacity  to  choose  from,  now  that  a 
Senator's  seat  is  to  be  filled.  The  most  obscure  among 
the  men  who  are  asking  for  the  chair  will  fill  it  more 
worthily  than  the  biggest  among  the  incapables  that  the 
Democrats  had  in  reserve  against  the  chance  of  the 
election  of  a  Legislature  of  their  political  faith.  The 
state  has  been  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  being  repre- 
sented by  a  mere  rich  man.  There  is  not  one  among  the 
Republican  candidates  who  is  a  millionaire. 


Of  all  Margaret  Fuller's  contemporaries  none  has 
shown  so  much  insight  into  character  in  general  as  Haw- 
thorne, and  his  judgment  of  her,  severe  as  it  is,  wonder- 
fully reconciles  all  the  others  which,  conflicting  in  many 
ways,  have  puzzled  those  who  never  saw  her,  and  who, 
when  declaring  that  they  found  little  in  her  works,  have 
been  silenced  with  "  You  should  have  heard  her!  You 
could  only  know  Margaret  through  her  conversation." 
He  said,  "  She  was  a  great  humbug;  of  course  with  much 
talent,  or  else  she  could  never  have  been  so  great  a  hum- 
bug; but  she  had  stuck  herself  full  of  borrowed  qualities 
which  she  chose  to  provide  herself  with,  but  which  had 
no  right  in  her."  This  explains  everything;  the  ad- 
miration of  certain  really  great  but  humbled-minded 
men ;  the  awe  of  the  hangers-on  of  transcendentalism ; 
the  repulsion  of  the  hard-headed  and  keen-witted,  and 
the  instinctive  dislike  of  thousands  who,  with  less  intellect, 
had  infinitely  more  delicacy  and  refinement.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  solution  of  the  riddle,  but  it  is  better  to  know- 
precisely  what  sort  of  an  Isis  is  behind^ the  vail. 


HENRY  GEORGE  IN  ENGLAND. 


Henry  George  is  certainly  a  man  of  remarkable  per- 
sistence and  energy,  as  well  as  talent.  He  has  gone  again 
to  Great  Britain  on  another  lecturing  tour — his  third — to 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  English  and  Scotch  that  private 
ownership  of  the  land  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  material 
and  moral  ills  from  which  they  are  suffering.  The  dis- 
patches say  that  Mr.  George  is  meeting  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  on  his  previous  visits.  This  means,  we  presume, 
that  he  has  better  paying  audiences  and  receives  more 
notice  from  the  press  than  formerly.  It  is  not  only 
among  the  hard-up  and  lowly  that  George  finds  attentive 
listeners.  The  aristocracy  attend  his  lectures  and  ex- 
perience a  new,  if  not  an  altogether  pleasurable  sensation, 
in  being  told  to  their  faces  that  they  have  no  right  to  hold 
the  acres  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ancestors  or 
bought  with  their  own  money.  Mr.  George  further  in- 
forms them  that  not  only  should  their  lands  be  taken 
away  from  them,  but  that  they  would  not  be  entitled  to 
one  penny  in  compensation  for  the  confiscation.  On  the 
contrary,  he  holds  that  the  compensation,  if  any,  should 
go  to  the  landless,  who  have  so  long  been  kept  out  of  their 
own. 

As  a  result  of  the  teachings  of  Mr.  George  on  his  former 
visits,  and  in  his  book,  Progress  and  Poverty,  "  Land 
Restoration  Leagues  "  were  formed  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  it  is  upon  invitation  of  these  organizations  that 
he  has  again  crossed  the  ocean  to  explode  his  socialistic 
dynamite  under  the  foundations  of  British  civilization. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  San  Francisco  philosopher  has 
worn  out  his  welcome  in  Ireland.  He  was  in  that  coun- 
try in  1881-2,  during  the  "  no-rent "  period  of  the  Land 
League's  agitation,  as  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Irish  World,  which  is  a  convert  to  his  opinions.  Mr. 
George  thought  the  millennium  was  at  hand,  especially 
as  Michael  Davitt  was  with  him;  but  Parnell,  Healy  and 
the  other  practical  politicians  among  the  Irish  leaders 
refused  to  countenance  nationalization  of  the  soil  as  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Land  League.  A  peasant  proprietary 
was  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  that,  of  course,  meant 
to  George  only  an  enormous  increase  of  the  objectionable 
landlord  class.  Mr.  Healy,  when  in  this  country  two  or 
three  years  ago,  frowned  at  the  mention  of  George's  name 
by  the  writer.  "  Mr.  George,"  he  said,  "  is  neither  an 
Irishman  nor  a  practical  man.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
needs  of  Ireland,  and  his  land  theory  is  only  fit  for  the 
closet.  Abstractly  it  is  beautiful;  practically,  under 
present  conditions  in  Ireland,  it  is  nonsense."  So  Mr. 
George  got  the  cold  shoulder  from  the  Irish  parliamentary 
chiefs;  and  he  seems  to  have  resented  it,  for  he  has  not 
for  two  years  past  raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  suffering 
Ireland,  the  spectacle  of  whose  woes  was  wont  to  move 
him  to  tears  and  burning  eloquence. 

However  gratifying  it  may  be  to  our  pride  to  see  an 
American,  and  especially  a  Californian,  making  a  stir  in 
England,  our  pleasure  in  his  prominence  is  diminished 
when  we  reflect  that  his  arguments  apply  with  as  great 
force  to  the  land  system  of  our  own  country  as  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  same  logic  that  demonstrates  the 
hollowness  of  a  duke's  title  to  his  ancestral  estate  de- 
stroys also  the  title  of  the  American  land-owner  to  his 
city  lots  and  farming  lands.  If  the  land  of  England  and 
Scotland  belongs  equally  to  all  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries, it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  land  of  America  be- 
longs to  all  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  George  does  wisely  in  going  to  England  and  Scot- 
land to  preach  this  communistic  gospel.  There  the 
land  is  held  by  a  small  and  distinct  class.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  be  able  to  set  going  an  agitation 
that  will  end  in  the  landless  mob  being  led  up  against  the 
handful  of  landlords,  to  despoil  them  of  their  possessions. 
The  successive  Acts  which  have  lessened  the  power  of 
the  Irish  landlords  to  deal  with  their  lands  as  if  they 
were  their  own  to  do  with  as  they  pleased,  have  prepared 
the  way  for  George  by  familiarizing  the  British  people 
with  the  idea  that  land  is  unlike  other  property,  and  that 
the  state  has  a  right  to  step  in  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  regulate  the  rent.  The  advance  from  this  in- 
terference to  complete  confiscation  would  be  one  of 
degree  only.  No  legislation  analogous  to  the  land  laws 
of  Ireland  has  been  thought  of  in  this  country.  It  would 
not  be  tolerated.  The  introduction  into  our  Congress  of 
a  bill  embodying  the  principle  and  main  provisions  of 
Gladstone's  Irish  Land  Act  would  be  the  signal  for  an 
all  but  universal  outcry  against  an  unwarrantable  and 
dangerous  assault  upon  the  sacredness  of  property. 

The  day  is  far  off  when  George  will  have  many  dis- 
ciples in  America.  There  are  too  many  landowners  here 
for  the  notion  of  nationalization  of  the  soil  lo  make  head- 
way; and  our  territory's  wide  enough  to  provide,  for 
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years  to  come,  for  our  expanding  population.  When  we 
grow  crowded,  there  is  Mexico  to  the  south  of  us,  into 
which  the  overplus  can  swarm.  • 

But,  although  Henry  George  need  have  no  immediate 
terrors  for  us,  the  interest  which  he  excites  in  England, 
and  the  favor  shown  him  in  many  quarters  there,  betoken 
the  growing  strength  of  socialistic  ideas  abroad.  He  is 
an  earnest  man  and  a  good  man,  but  he  is  helping  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  a  crop  that  we  fear  will  be  harvested  in 
blood  in  the  years  ahead.  He  is  implanting  useless  dis- 
content and  impossible  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
and  inspiring  to  missionary  activity  that  class  of  amiable 
visionaries  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  annoy  the  world  for 
the  world's  good. 


It  is  the  fashion  with  our  artists  to  seek  for  subjects  far 
from  home.  Like  other  people,  they  undervalue  the  famil- 
iar, and  are  apparently  unconscious  of  beauty  when  it  is 
under  their  noses.  San  Francisco  is  set  down  by  agree- 
ment as  an  ugly  city;  and  certainly  there  is  little  about  it, 
as  a  city,  that  is  lovely.  Nevertheless,  it  affords  an  abun- 
dance of  material  for  the  figure  and  genre  painter.  Wores 
has  shown  how  Chinatown  can  be  turned  to  account. 
The  artist  in  search  of  picturesque  figures  has  but  to 
stroll  along  Montgomery  avenue  and  through  the  streets 
of  the  foreign  quarter  which  open  upon  it,  to  encounter 
them.  He  finds  the  people  of  Greece,  Italy,  France, 
Spain  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  posing  all  ready  for 
him.  A  walk  to  the  wharves  is  as  good  as  a  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  one  who  cares  to  paint  swarthy  fisher- 
men and  their  boats.  For  the  landscape  artist  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  country  immediately  surrounding  it  fur- 
nish an  almost  unworked  field.  There  are  as  pretty  bits  of 
woodland  scenery  in  Golden  Gate  Park  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  coast.  The  Oakland  marshes,  with  their 
rushes  and-  open  pools,  are  at  sunset  worthy  of  the  study 
of  any  artist.  The  canons  of  the  Contra  Costa  hills, 
which  are  within  an  hour's  drive  of  Oakland,  are  full  of 
pictures  waiting  for  the  painter  to  put  them  on  canvas. 
And  surely  the  marine  artist  need  never  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco in  quest  of  sketches.  The  painters  have  not  done 
their  duty  by  this  city  and  its  environs.  There  is  repu- 
tation and  coin  in  store  for  the  clever  artist  who  will 
devote  himself  to  depicting  San  Francisco  life,  and  also 
for  the  landscapist  who  will  limit  his  sketching  excursions 
to  the  country  within  sight  from  the  top  of  Telegraph 
Hill. 


As  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  election  of  Cleve- 
land, San  Francisco  is  likely  to  acquire  what  it  never  has 
had  before — a  good  Democratic  daily  newspaper.  The 
Alia  steps  forward  to  supply  this  long-felt  want.  The 
Examiner,  of  course,  goes  to  the  rear.  It  waved  the  red 
flag  of  Communism,  and  sought  to  lead  its  party  in  an 
aggressive  war  upon  capital.  It  shares  in  the  humiliating 
defeat  which  has  come  to  the  "anti-monopoly  "  wing  of 
the  Democracy.  Ever  since  Mr.  Hearst  became  its 
owner  the  Examiner  has  been  weighted  by  the  necessity 
of  subordinating  everything  to  his  political  ambition.  It 
has  been  always  for  Mr.  Hearst  first,  and  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  afterwards.  It  has  been  badly  managed, 
stupid  and  unenterprising,  and  never  compared  in  merit 
as  a  newspaper  with  the  other  morning  journals.  The 
Alia,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  since  becoming  a  Dem- 
ocratic organ,  shown  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  all  its  de- 
partments. Editorially,  it  has  been  far  superior  in  tone 
to  the  rest  of  the  daily  press.  Good  sense  and  dignity 
have  marked  its  utterances.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  better 
newspaper  than  its  Democratic  rival,  the  Examiner.  In 
addition  to  this  advantage  of  superiority,  it  is  certain  that 
it  will  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  Administration.  Justice 
Field,  so  shamefully  misused  by  the  Examiner  faction  of 
his  party,  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Alia,  which 
stood  by  him  courageously  and  intelligently  when  he 
most  needed  friends.  Justice  Field  will  be  near  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  and  the  voice  of  the  Alia  will  be  the 
voice  of  authority.  The  managers  of  the  paper  have  the 
opportunity  now  to  build  a  great  property,  and  to  acquire 
immense  political  power. 


Pitching  into  the  Prohibitionists  does  not  decrease  their 
number,  nor  discourage  them  at  all.  They  are  the  sort 
of  men  who  rather  enjoy  persecution.  They  are  fighting 
for  a  principle,  and  have  the  unquenchable  enthusiasm 
of  cranks.  One  cannot  but  respect  their  earnestness, 
however  widely  he  may  differ,  from  them  in  opinion. 
Had  one  per  cent  of  the  vote  cast  by  this  class  of  re- 
formers in  New  York  been  given  to  Blaine  he  would 
have  been  elected.  The  Prohibitionists  hope  to  force  the 
Republicans  to  adopt  their  cause  as  a  party  principle, 
but  they  will  never  succeed.   The  instinct  of  self-preser- 


vation will  save  the  party  from  any  such  folly.  The 
common  sense  of  the  country  is  against  the  Prohi- 
bitionists. They  are  striving  to  accomplish  the  impossi- 
ble, for  they  would  make  men  virtuous  by  removing  temp- 
tation. No  law  that  can  be  passed  can  quench  thirst, 
and  so  long  as  men  are  thirsty  they  will  drink.  The 
Prohibitionists  do  not  further  the  cause  of  temperance ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  retard  it.  There  is  that  in  human 
nature  which  resents  the  imposition  of  restraint.  The 
liberty  to  get  drunk  is  one  of  the  dearest  privileges  of 
mankind,  and  any  party  which  attempts  to  interfere  with 
it  will  meet  with  defeat.  The  Republican  party  cannot 
too  soon  give  the  Prohibitionists  to  understand  that  they 
must  look  for  no  sympathy  or  aid  from  it.  Regulating 
the  detestable  liquor  traffic  is  one  thing;  forbidding  men 
to  drink  under  pain  of  legal  penalties  is  another. 


The  holiday  season  is  at  hand,  and  the  man  who  is  too 
poor,  too  sensible,  or  too  stingy  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  pres- 
ents for  his  friends  is  miserable.  This  custom  of  making 
and  receiving  gifts  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  a  spirit  of 
generosity,  but  with  the  lapse  of  time  it  has  grown  into  a 
serious  nuisance.  Fear  of  the  condemnation  of  the  opin- 
ion of  one's  circle  has  more  to  do  in  these  days  with 
moving  a  man  to  squander  his  money  on  jewelry  and 
bric-a-brac  than  have  the  impulses  of  his  heart.  One  does 
not  like  to  be  voted  mean,  but  there  is  no  grace  in  pres- 
ents to  friends  made  under  duress.  It  would  be  a  change 
in  the  right  direction  if  the  bestowal  of  Christmas  gifts 
were  to  be  limited  to  children  and  lovers.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate swapping  of  presents  which  usage  now  requires  robs 
the  merry  season  of  much  of  the  pleasure  which  it  would 
otherwise  impart. 


There  is,  remarks  the  Chicago  Current  with  timely  sever- 
ity, a  curse  of  American  jurisprudence  which  allows  the 
court,  in  cases  where  the  criminal's  guilt  is  unquestioned,  to 
intercede  with  such  effect  that  the  lash  of  the  law  falls  on 
the  people  instead  of  the  knave  who  has  robbed  the  peo- 
ple. The  President  has  just  pardoned  two  notorious 
bucketshop  swindlers  at  the  behest  of  the  bench,  before 
which  they  were  given  scant  justice.  Now,  until  America 
shall,  in  her  highest  citizenship,  learn  to  respect  the  law 
and  hold  it  sacred,  she  must,  in  the  procedure  of  her 
courts  of  justice,  remain  centuries  behind  the  lead  of 
England,  in  whose  assizes  if  a  man  be  convicted  of  crime 
he  pays  the  penalty,  and  no  judge  dares  to  open  the  back- 
door of  the  jail  at  the  same  time  the  front  door  closes 
upon  the  convict  who  has  just  received  his  sentence. 


Commenting  upon  a  remark  of  The  San  Franciscan 
that  the  South  is  not  to  be  feared  politically,  because  it  is 
no  longer  a  formidable  section  of  the  country,  the  Arkan- 
saw  Traveler  says : 

No,  the  South  is  not  a  very  powerful  section  of  the  country. 
The  men  who  once  forced  it  into  recognition  as  a  powerful  sec- 
tion now  sleep  in  old  orchards.  It  is  as  likely  that  these  old 
men  will  arise  and  claim  their  former  greatness  as  it  is  that  the 
new  South  will  make  any  undue  claim.  Let  ability  and  honesty 
rule.    These  principles  are  never  dangerous  to  a  government. 

There  is  both  pathos  and  truth  in  this  brief  paragraph. 
The  South  is  humbled,  and  it  is,  we  honestly  believe, 
anxious  to  prove  to  the  country  that  it  is  as  loyal  to  the 
Union  as  any  other  part  of  the  republic.  The  North  and 
West  are  rich  enough  and  strong  enough  to  be  generous. 


The  Gentile  Democrats  of  Salt  Lake  celebrated  the 
election  of  Cleveland  by  a  torchlight  procession  the  other 
night,  and  after  the  parade  they  held  a  mass-meeting,  at 
which  the  speakers  attacked  the  Saints  with  great  vigor. 
The  polygamists  regard  the  Democratic  party  as  more 
friendly  to  them  than  the  Republican,  but  we  doubt  if 
they  will  get  any  favors  from  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion. It  would  be  ruinous  to  any  political  party  to  show 
anything  but  hostility  toward  these  people,  whose  mania 
for  marrying  is  a  peculiarity  which  shocks  the  moral  sense 
of  the  land. 


Mr.  Hugh  Conway  has  published  a  second  story,  called 
Dark  Days.  We  have  not  yet  seen  it,  but  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  has  evidently  been  impressed  by  it.  He  says  of  it, 
that  it  will  be  said  to  be  inferior  to  Called  Back;  "  but  if 
he  had  not  written  the  first,  I  think  that  this  second  would 
have  attracted  very  considerable  attention  on  account  of 
its  undoubted  cleverness." 


The  proposition  to  sweep  the  streets  by  hand  instead  of 
by  machinery  has  merit  only  in  the  eyes  of  small  dema- 
gogues who  wish  to  see  a  vote  at  the  handle  of  every 
shovel.  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  propose  to  do  away 
with  railroads  and  return  to  the  pack-mule. 


The  United  States  District  Court  of  this  city  has  beer 
doing  capital  work  within  the  past  month.  Just  befo 
the  election  it  sent  to  the  penitentiary  two  men  guilty  o 
fraudulent  registration,  and  since  the  election  it  has  sen- 
tenced a  repeater  to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  five  hundred  dollars.  There  are  several  more  such 
scoundrels  awaiting  trial.  The  punishment  inflicted  by 
Judge  Hoffman  upon  these  criminals  is  exemplary.  We 
venture  to  predict  that  there  will  in  the  future  be  fairer 
voting  in  San  Francisco  because  of  these  heavy  sentences. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


It  appears  by  the  papers  that  a  large  estate  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  late  Mr.  Thumb.  The  question  now 
is,  who  shall  finger  it? 

An  inoffensive  hackman  whose  horses  were  found  wan- 
dering around  driverless  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing a  week  ago,  and  who  has  not  since  been  heard  from, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  shanghaied.  And  yet  George 
W.Tyler  and  the  resounding  Neilson  knock  around  the 
city  in  perfect  safety. 

Unregenerate  infant  (telling  at  home  of  what  she  saw  at 
a  Methodist  prayer  meeting,  the  first  that  had  come 
under  her  observation):  "One  man  got  down  on  his 
knees  and  prayed  out  loud,  and  a  lot  of  other  men  on 
their  knees  shouted  out  '  Immense !  Immense ! '  at  nearly 
everything  he  said." 

Two  newsboys  were  lately  arrested  in  London  for  offer- 
ing newspapers  for  sale  to  people  who  were  going  to 
church .  Let  us  hope  they  were  severely  punished.  Human 
credulity  is  very  expansive;  but  any  one  who  is  just  going 
to  church  needs  a  full  supply,  and  can't  afford  to  fritter 
any  of  it  away  on  the  Associated  Press  dispatches. 

The  report  that  President-elect  Cleveland  is  about  to 
marry  no  doubt  causes  many  sensitive  clergymen  deep 
pain.  They  cannot  see  how  they  can  consistently  recog- 
nize as  the  first  lady  of  the  land  a  young  woman  so  mor- 
ally obtuse  as  to  wed  such  a  wicked  man  as  Brother 
Grover  has  confessed  himself  to  be.  Life  is  full  of  these 
afflictions  to  the  pure  and  good. 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  An  American  Politician,  is  good 
enough  to  say  that  "  In  England  the  will  of  the  people 
assists  the  workings  of  Providence,  whereas  in  America 
devout  persons  pray  that  Providence  may  on  occasion 
modify  the  will  of  the  people."  This  is  flippant.  As 
long  as  Providence  has  a  Burchard  or  two  on  its  staff  it 
will  be  able  to  control  elections  in  this  country  quite  as 
easily  as  in  England. 

Wit  is  as  dangerous  a  thing  as  gun-cotton  or  nitro- 
glycerine in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced— with  the 
difference  that  while  the  latter  are  liable  to  explode,  the 
former  is  almost  certain  to  hang  fire.  The  majority  of 
society  wits  eke  out  a  precarious  reputation,  as  it  were,  on 
scraps  picked  up  from  better  furnished  brains.  And  for 
the  most  part  they  retail  any  good  thing  they  hear,  as 
Saxe  has  expressed  it,— 

"Just  breaking  off  the  point  of  it, 
And  leaving  out  the  pun  " 

A  brilliant  and  witty  California  lady,  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Washington,  had  observed  during  the  entire  season 
one  of  that  numerous  class  who  build  up  a  reputation  for 
wit  on  as  slender  a  foundation  as  "  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  dream."  She  had  noticed  with  much  cynical  amuse- 
ment the  scintillations  oS  borrowed  wit  from  this  fair 
pretender,  and  longed  to  take  a  peep  under  the  lion's 
skin  to  see  whether  a  real  lionnc  or  only  a  donkeyess  was 
hidden  beneath  it.  She  had  her  opportunity.  Kate  was 
more  than  kind. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  the  conundrum,  now  so 
old  as  to  be  forgotten,  made  its  debut — "  W  hy  were  the 
Wall  street  brokers,  during  the  late  panic,  like  Pharaoh's 
daughter?  "  The  answer  was  one  to  make  the  punster's 
heart  rejoice  :  "  Because  they  found  a  little  profit  among 
the  rushes  on  the  banks." 

This  was  a  bonne  bottche  for  the  would-be  Recamier. 
Gathering  a  little  coterie  about  her,  she  announced  that 
she  had  "just  the  best  thing,  you  know  ";  and  after  suffi- 
ciently vindicating  her  keen  appreciation  of  humor,  she 
propounded  the  question,  quite  unconscious  of  the  keenly 
critical  eyes  and  ears  intent  on  enjoying  the  farce.  Sev- 
eral wild  and  mad  guesses  were  followed  by  a  hush  of 
expectancy,  when,  with  immense  importance,  she  gave 
this  sphinx-like  solution: 

"  Because  they  found  a  little  profit  among  the  reeds  on 
the  shore!  " 

There  was  silence  for  a  space;  and  then,  one  by  one 
her  masculine  auditors  stole  away  to  solace  themselves  on 
.the  bars,  if  not  the  banks. 

Another  fair  one  gave  an  equally  lucid  explanation  of 
the  knotty  problem,  "  What  was  the  difference  between 
the  late  earthquake  in  California  and  an  insinuation?" 
The  answer  she  meant  to  give  was,  "  One  is  an 
innuendo,  and  the  other  is  the  end  o'  Inyo."  What 
she  did  say  was,  "  One  is  an  innuendo,  and  the  other  the 
last  of  Inyo." 

And  to  her  intense  disgust,  her  stupid  listeners  couldn't 
see  where  the  joke  came  in.  But  when  it  did  dawn  on 
them,  she  couldn't  see  where  theirs  came  in,Jeither. 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  MATE-SHIP  MOOXRAKER. 


KV  F.  MARSHALL  WHITE. 


[Disrespectfully  dedicated  to  young  readers  of  trashy  literature.] 
I  have  great  difficulty  at  first  in  making  any  one  believe 
that  I  am  a  detective,  because  I  haven't  a  hooked  nose, 
nor  a  fierce  black  mustache,  nor  a  reckless,  jxmetrating 
gray  eye.  On  the  contrary,  my  nose  is  aquiline,  I  have 
no  mustache  at  all,  and  my  eyes  are  mild  and  blue.  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cruise  of  the  pirate-ship 
Moonraker. 

One  afternoon  in  August— %  hot,  sultry  afternoon— I 
was  idly  resting  at  Police  Station  No.  i,  and  the  reserve 
squad  were  sitting  about  the  room,  with  their  coats,  vests 
and  collars  off,  trying  to  keep  cool.  We  were  discussing 
the  adventures  of  a  small  boy  who  had  run  away  from 
his  home  in  the  country  a  short  time  before,  and  had 
made  an  attempt  to  start  for  the  West  to  be  an  Indian 
fighter.  I  had  caught  him  while  he  was  trying  to  buy 
a  worn-out  musket  from  a  pawnbroker.  We  found  that 
his  head  had  been  turned  by  reading  "  flash  "  or  trashy 
stories,  and  we  locked  him  up  over  night  and  sent  him 
back  to  his  father,  the  homesickest,  meekest  and  worst- 
scared  youth  you  ever  saw.  Well,  as  I  said,  we  were 
talking  about  his  case,  and  Officer  Bounce  was  saying 
that  if  that  boy  was  his  son  he  would  keep  him  locked 
up  in  the  smoke-house  for  a  year,  when  suddenly  the  tele- 
graph instrument  began  to  click  "  L  M,"  which  was  the 
calf  for  station  i,  concluding  with  "  K,"  which  meant 
that  it  came  from  the  sub-station  on  the  river  front. 

The  operator  answered  the  tall,  and  took  down  quite 
a  long  message.  Then  he  gave  a  sharp  whistle,  and  ran 
into  the  captain's  office.  A  moment  after  the  captain 
rushed  out  with  the  dispatch,  which  he  read  aloud: 

A  gang  of  river  roughs  have  stolen  a  yacht,  and  are  sailing  up 
the  ri\er — setting  fire  to  the  shipping  near  Harbor  street.  The 
police  boat  is  getting  up  steam.  I  nave  sent  the  alarm  of  lire. 
Make  the  greatest  haste.       Dai.ton,  Captain  of  Sub-station. 

The  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  the  captain  said 
quietly  to  the  sergeant  of  the  reserves,  for  there  was  no 
use  in  getting  excited : 

"Sergeant,  report  with  your  men  on  the  police  boat  at 
once,  and  take  what  measures  are  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression of  whatever  lawlessness  is  going  on.  Telegraph 
if  you  need  assistance.  Mr.  Glenn,"  he  said,  turning 
to  me,  "  come  into  my  office.  1  have  something  else  for 
you  to  do." 

Now,  you  may  believe  that  I  was  disappointed  at  this 
turn  of  affairs.  I  was  expecting  to  have  a  stirring  time 
with  the  men  on  the  police  boat ;  for  if  a  gang  of  roughs 
were  really  trying  to  burn  up  the  city,  it  meant  the  liveliest 
kind  of  a  row.  However.  I  had  to  do  as  the  captain  said, 
and  therefore  I  followed  him  rather  sulkily  into  his  office. 
To  my  surprise,  a  richly  dressed  lady  was  seated  there, 
whom  I  recognized  as  Mrs.  Carlton  Bronson,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city.  She  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  I  knew  who  she  was,  however,  and 
as  soon  as  the  captain  entered  the  room  she  burst  into 
tears  (which  I  could  see  were  not  the  first  she  had  shed 
that  afternoon),  and  exclaimed: 

"  Oh,  Captain  !  My  poor  child  !  Have  you  learned 
anything  about  him?    Can  anything  be  done?  " 

The  captain  turned  to  me  and  said:  "  Glenn,  go  with 
this  lady  to  her  house.  She'll  tell  you  her  story  on  the 
way,  and  you  must  do  what  you  think  best  about  it." 
And  he  winked  with  the  eye  which  was  concealed  from 
Mrs.  Bronson's  vision,  to  let  me  know  that  the  case  was 
not  so  bad  as  she  thought.  Mrs.  Bronson  had  risen  from 
her  seat  before  he  could  conclude  his  orders  to  me,  and 
she  said,  beseechingly : 

"  Oh,  come  at  once,  Mr.  Glenn !  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose.    My  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  door." 

Sure  enough,  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and  a  number 
of  small  boys  and  two  or  three  reporters  were  waiting  also, 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  elegant  equipage  in  that  lo- 
cality. One  of  the  reporters  tried  to  button-hole  me,  but 
I  got  into  the  carriage  safely  with  the  lady,  who  called  to 
the  coachman,  "  Don't  lose  a  moment."  And  we  rolled 
away  so  rapidly  that  the  reporters  gave  us  up,  and  went 
into  the  station  to  make  life  miserable  for  the  captain. 

Mrs.  Bronson  told  me  that,  while  she  was  absent  from 
home  on  a  shopping  expedition  that  morning,  the  house 
had  been  entered  by  burglars,  who  had  stolen  a  great 
deal  of  the  family  silver  and  most  of  her  own  jewelry. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  their  depredations,  for  they 
had  kidnapped  her  youngest  child,  little  Harry,  aged 
twelve  years;  and  at  this  point  Mrs.  Bronson  wept  again, 
and  was  unable  to  go  on  with  her  story  until  we  reached 
the  house.  There  she  told  me  that  Harry  was  a  very 
quiet  and  studious  boy,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  read- 
ing in  his  room.  It  was  quite  impossible  that  he  had 
gone  out  with  any  of  his  little  friends  without  saying  any- 
thing about  it,  for.  he  was  obedient  and  tractable,  and 
never  left  the  house  without  informing  some  one  where 
he  was  going.  I  told  Mrs.  Bronson  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  burglars  to  enter  the  house  and  carry  away 
valuables  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  especially  as  the  serv- 
ants were  about  at  that  time;  but  she  was  quite  indig- 
nant that  I  should  combat  her  theories.  She  showed  me 
the  place  where  the  missing  silver  and  jewelry  had  been 
kept;  and  I  informed  her  that  the  articles  had  been 
stolen  by  some  one  familiar  with  the  premises,  at  which 
she  seemed  inclined  to  send  me  back  to  the  station. 

However,  w  hen  I  asked  to  be  shown  her  boy's  room 
she  took  me  into  a  prettily  furnished  apartment,  contain- 
ing more  appliances  for  the  amusement  of  a  boy  of  twelve 
than  I  supposed  had  ever  been  invented.  Connected 
with  his  room  was  a  smaller  sleeping  apartment,  and  at 
the  sight  of  the  little  white  bed  Mrs.  Bronson  went  into 
a  third  fit  of  weeping.  She  seemed  to  forget  my  presence, 
and  finally  went  to  the  little  bureau  and  opened  the 
drawers,  one  after  the  other,  to  gaze  at  the  articles  which 
had  belonged  to  her  lost  boy.  I  was  in  no  hurry,  as  I  am 
paid  by  the  year,  and  so  I  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  and 
tried  to  think  out  some  theory  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  silver  and  jewelry.    I  was  sure  that  the  boy  had  not 


been  kidnapped.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  too  old;  and 
then,  too,  he  had  been  missed  only  a  few  hours,  and  had 
probably  gone  off  to  play  with  some  of  his  friends. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  these  reflections,  a  very  swell 
young  man  of  about  twenty-one  years  entered  the 
room — one  of  those  young  men  who  maintain  an  equi- 
librium by  parting  their  hair  in  the  middle  and  wearing  a 
watch  in  each  side  of  the  waistcoat.  This  particular 
young  man  further  balanced  a  slender  cane,  which  he 
carried  in  his  right  hand,  by  a  yellow  kid  glove  in  the  left. 
Mrs.  Bronson  fell  on  his  neck  and  shed  tears  on  his  stand- 
ing collar,  which  threatened  to  melt  it  down  from  its 
glossy  altitude  under  his  adolescent  chin. 

"  O  my  dearest  Charles,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  are  all 
I  have  left  now.  Your  little  brother  Harry  has  been  kid- 
napped by  burglars !  " 

Charles  looked  as  if  he  didn't  care  much,  but  he  said: 

"Aw,  you  don't  mean  it!  But  what  do  you  think! 
Somebody  has  stolen  my  yacht,  the  Norseman.  Can't 
find  her  anywhere.  Awful  bore,  you  know,  because  I'd 
invited  a  party  to  go  out  this  afternoon." 

While  they  were  talking  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  soiled 
yellow-covered  book  in  one  of  the  bureau  drawers.  I 
took  it  up.  It  was  The  Adventures  of  Wild  Bill;  and 
scattered  about  the  drawer  were  several  others  with  simi- 
lar titles,  such  as  Dare-devil  Dick,  the  Terror  of  the  Seas, 
Tiie  Boy  Pirate,  The  Symbol  of  the  Red  Hand,  and  The 
Pirate's  Bride.  The  truth  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment. 
The  boy's  mind  had  been  poisoned  by  reading  this  trash, 
and  he  had  stolen  his  mother's  silver  and  his  brother's 
yacht  to  go  on  a  piratical  cruise  of  his  own.  That  might 
account,  also,  for  the  message  which  came  to  the  police 
station  about  roughs  burning  up  the  shipping.  Possibly 
Harry,  with  some  of  his  companions,  had  set  fire  to  some- 
thing, and  the  story  had  been  exaggerated — as  stories 
generally  are  before  reaching  the  station. 

I  said  nothing  of  my  theories  to  Mrs.  Bronson  or  her 
son,  but  merely  informed  her  that  I  had  a  clew  which  I 
thought  sufficient  to  work  upon,  and  that  I  would  guar- 
antee to  bring  back  her  child  before  morning.  I  left  the 
house  and  went  directly  to  the  station,  where  I  laid  my 
views  before  the  captain.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Bronson 
had  been  in  since  I  left,  and  that  he,  knowing  more  of 
boy  nature  than  his  wife,  had  an  idea  that  his  son  might 
have  run  away,  particularly  as  he  had  also  taken  a  hint 
from  the  yellow-covered  literature  in  Harry's  room.  The 
captain  told  me  to  go  and  look  for  the  stolen  yacht  along 
the  river  front,  and  to  take  possession  of  it  if  I  found  it  in 
charge  of  Harry  and  his  companions— for,  of  course,  he 
had  taken  companions  with  him.  Meantime  he  would 
send  Mr.  Bronson  on  board  the  police  boat,  and  instruct 
his  men  to  look  for  the  yacht  up  and  down  the  river. 

I  knew  the  mooring-place  of  the  Norseman  in  front 
of  the  boat  club-houses,  and  I  went  at  once  to  the  spot. 
There  I  found  additional  indications  that  boys  had  been 
at  work,  for  a  bonfire  had  been  kindled ;  and  no  boy 
ever  started  out  on  an  adventure  that  didn't  include  a  fire. 
The  flames  had  set  fire  to  a  boat-house  and  burned  it  to 
the  ground,  which  had  probably — as  I  surmised — started 
the  rumor  of  roughs  burning  the  shipping.  I  walked 
down  the  river  until  I  had  left  the  city  a  mile  behind, 
and  in  a  little  bay  I  caught  sight  of  a  yacht  moored  to  a 
wooden  pier,  which  had  belonged  to  an  old  boat-house, 
now  falling  into  decay.  It  was  the  Norseman,  but  over 
the  name  on  the  stern  a  piece  of  coarse,  brown  packing- 
paper  had  been  tacked,  which  bore  in  rudely  painted  let- 
ters the  words,  The  Moonraker,  and  an  attempt  at  a  rep- 
resentation of  a  skull  and  cross-bones. 

There  was  no  boy  to  be  seen  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht, 
and  I  concluded  that  they  had  left  her  and  gone  ashore 
on  a  foraging  expedition.  Accordingly,  I  went  out  on 
the  end  of  the  pier  and  jumped  aboard.  The  yacht  was 
a  small  vessel,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  it  had  a 
cabin  amidships.  Into  this  cabin  I  descended,  and  there, 
in  a  confused  heap,  was  a  pile  of  silver  and  Mrs.  Bron- 
son's  jewelry  casket ;  but  Harry  and  his  companions  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  started  to  go  up  again,  but  just 
as  my  eyes  rose  to  a  level  with  the  deck  a  small  hand 
seized  my  collar,  and  the  touch  of  the  cold  steel  of  a 
revolver  against  my  temple  made  me  shiver,  while  a  boy's 
voice  screamed,  excitedly : 

"Another  step,  you  varlet,  and  I  fire!" 

Half  a  dozen  boys,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
clustered  around  me.  What  could  I  do?  Mrs.  Bran- 
son's beloved  youngster  was  holding  to  my  head  a  glisten- 
ing seven-shooter,  w  hich  carried  a  number  thirty-two  car- 
tridge as  big  as  the  end  of  my  little  finger,  and  a  boy  could 
pull  that  trigger  with  just  as  fatal  results  as  a  man.  A  boy 
of  his  age,  too,  would  be  just  foolish  enough  never  to  give 
a  thought  to  the  fact  that  he  was  committing  an  act  that 
would  blight  his  whole  life. 

The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  submit  as  gracefully  as 
possible,  and  so  those  boys  tied  me  hand  and  foot  with 
heavy  cord,  which  is  always  a  part  of  the  boy-adventur- 
er's outfit.  He  may  want  it  to  tie  up  Indians,  you  know. 
I  saw  that  Harry  Bronson  had  for  his  companions  a  num- 
ber of  street  boys,  some  of  whom  were  older  than  himself, 
and  who  had  come  on  the  trip  merely  for  the  fun  of  it. 
He  had  his  father's  revolver,  however,  and  they  stood  in 
some  awe  of  that  and  his  fine  clothes.  But  this  feeling 
would  soon  have  worn  off,  and  they  would  have  done 
as  they  pleased  with  him  and  the  yacht.  At  present, 
however,  he  was  commander,  and  he  now  gave  orders  to 
make  sail.  I  was  afraid  the  boys  would  be  unable  to  run 
the  yacht,  but  as  there  was  a  dead  calm,  I  knew  they 
could  not  get  into  danger. 

Of  course,  Harry  was  unaware  that  I  was  a  detective 
— my  appearance  being,  this  time,  in  my  favor — and  they 
had  only  captured  me  on  the  general  principle  that  a 
pirate  ship  is  hardly  a  success  without  a  fe  w  prisoners. 
Master  Harry  did  me  the  honor  to  converse  with  me  as  I 
lay  in  the  hot  cabin.  He  told  me  that  his  name  was 
"  The  Boy  Terror,"  and  seemed  very  much  surprised 
when  I  told  him  what  his  name  really  was. 

"I  just  left  your  mother,"  I  said,  "and  if  you  knew 
how  badly  she  felt,  and  could  see  her  crying  and  sobbing 
because  her  son,  whom  she  had  always  considered  an 
honorable  little  gentleman,  had  actually  become  a  thief, 


I  think  you'd  be  inclined  to  go  back  home,  and  leave 
these  dirty  little  rascals  you've  picked  up  for  compan- 
ions." 

Harry  winced  at  the  allusion  to  his  mother's  grief,  which 
made  me  think  that  he  was  not  a  bad  boy  at  heart,  and  I 
believe  that  in  time  I  could  have  induced  him  to  take  the 
yacht  back  quietly,  if  one  of  the  boys  on  deck  had  not 
called  out : 

"  Hullo,  Terror!    Here  comes  a  boat." 

Harry  bustled  upon  deck.  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  police  boat,  as  no  merchant  vessels  navigated  that 
part  of  the  river.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  did  not  come 
up  to  us,  and  a  bend  in  the  river  soon  hid  us  from  sight. 
Ere  long  The  Boy  Terror  came  into  the  cabin  again, 
and  the  boys  on  deck  had  evidently  talked  him  into  car- 
rying out  his  piratical  designs.  Nothing  I  could  say 
moved  him.  He  gave  me  the  cheerful  information  that 
I  was  to  be  hanged  at  sunrise.  I  informed  him  that  I 
was  glad  he  had  decided  not  to  make  me  walk  the  plank, 
for  I  might  have  got  my  feet  wet.  Then  I  told  him  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  steal  his  brother's  boat,  especially 
as  that  young  nobleman  had  invited  some  friends  to  go 
out  in  it  that  afternoon. 

"Pooh!"  said  The  Boy  Terror.  "I  asked  Charlie 
if  I  could  take  the  yacht  this  morning,  and  he  stuck  a 
one-barreled  eye-glass  in  his  eye — he  tries  to  be  awfully 
English  since  he  went  abroad  for  three  months,  and  he's 
practicing  with  that  eye-glass  at  home  'cause  he's  afraid 
to  try  it  yet  in  the  street — and  then  he  called  me  a 
'  nuisance.'  I'm  going  to  capture  him,  and  not  send  him 
home  until  I  get  a  ransom.  I  shouldn't  think  papa  would 
pay  anything  to  get  him  back,  though  "  he  added,  medi- 
tatively. 

It  grew  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  no  wind  sprang 
up,  the  yacht  still  lay  in  the  little  bay,  near  the  old  boat- 
house.  When  it  began  to  grow  dark  in  the  cabin  I  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  deck  and  see  the  sun  set  for  the 
last  time,  as  I  was  to  be  hanged  in  the  morning.  Accord- 
ingly my  feet  were  loosened  enough  for  me  to  go  up  stairs, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  lie  down  on  the  deck. 

"Bo's'n!"  called  The  Boy  Terror,  "pipe  all  hands 
to  supper." 

And  disappearing  into  the  cabin,  he  brought  up  a 
square  box,  labeled  in  gilt  letters  "Cake."  This  was 
filled  with  nice  fresh  cakes,  which  he  informed  me  the 
cook  had  baked  for  him  that  morning;  and  he  fed  me 
one  or  two  of  them  as  I  lay  with  my  hands  and  feet  tied. 

We  watched  the  sun  go  down  into  the  river  below  us; 
and  when  the  moon  came  up  and  fantastic  shadows 
lengthened  upon  the  water,  and  uncouth  shapes  were  re- 
vealed in  the  shades  upon  the  shore,  the  Boy  Terror 
became  remarkably  quiet  and  subdued.  To  keep  his 
courage  up,  he  began  to  relate  wonderful  stories  of  the 
adventures  of  Captain  Kidd  and  other  pirates. 

"  I'm  going  to  write  a  song  like  Captain  Kidd,"  he  said. 
"  I've  begun  it  already  : 

"  Oh,  my  name  was  The  Hoy  Terror,  as  I  sailed, 
And  many  wicked  things  I  did,  as  I  sailed. 
Oh,  I  murdered  

"  What's  your  name?  "  he  asked,  suddenly  breaking  off. 

"  John  flood,"  I  said,  giving  a  name  I  sometimes  went 
by.    The  Terror  continued: 

"Oh,  I  murdered  John  Flood  as  I  sailed. 
And  left  him  in  his  blood,  as  I  sailed." 

This  was  cheerful ;  but  here  he  suddenly  stopped,  for 
the  hoarse  throbbing  of  a  steamer  sounded  over  the  still 
waters,  and  soon  a  red  eye  of  fire  shot  into  the  night  from 
the  river's  bend.  I  divined  at  once  that  it  was  the  power- 
ful lantern  of  the  police-boat,  which,  since  it  made 
directly  toward  us,  had  probably  been  directed  to  our 
location  by  some  one  who  had  seen  the  yacht  from  the 
shore. 

The  boys  sprang  to  their  feet  in  consternation  as  the 
vessel  came  up  alongside,  and  turned  full  upon  us  a  cal- 
cium light  which  made  everything  as  bright  as  day  on 
board  the  yacht.  I  saw  among  the  policemen  on  board 
the  other  boat  a  well-dressed  gentleman,  who  carried  a 
lithe  and  supple  cane,  and  1  knew  it  was  Mr.  Bronson, 
the  father  of  The  Boy  Terror.  He  caught  sight  of  his 
son,  and  called  out,  excitedly  : 

"There  is  the  little  rascal,  now!  What  do  you  mean, 
sir,  by  running  away  from  home  and  frightening  your 
mother  almost  to  death?  " 

At  this  moment  the  boats  were  close  enough  for  the 
officers  to  jump  from  one  boat  to  another.  But  The 
Boy  Terror  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  a  pirate, 
and  he  drew  the  revolver. 

"You  little  idiot!"  I  cried.  "Put  that  up,  or  you'll 
hurt  somebody ! "  And  the  officers,  who  were  preparing^ 
to  jump  aboard,  shrank  back. 

"Never  mind  that  pop-gun!"  shouted  Mr.  Bronson, 
furiously.  "  It  isn't  loaded,  and  never  has  been."  And 
he  suddenly  jumped  upon  the  deck,  snatched  the  re- 
volver from  the  Terrors  grasp,  threw  it  overboard,  and 
began  to  wield  the  lithe  and  supple  cane  swiftly  and 
fiercely  over  the  unfortunate  young  pirate's  back  and 
shoulders.  The  Boy  Terror  screamed,  begged,  and 
implored;  he  promised  to  "  be  good  "  and  "  never  to  do 
so  again,"  but  his  father  did  not  cease  plying  the  cane 
until  he  was  satisfied  that  the  boy's  punishment  was  com- 
plete. 

"There,  you  young  vagabond,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that's 
the  first  whipping  I  ever  gave  you,  but  it  won't  be  the  last." 
And  he  took  him  by  the  collar  upon  the  police-boat, 
where  the  vanquished  pirate  crept  abjectly  into  a  corner 
and  wept  with  pain  and  mortification. 

You  should  have  seen  the  officers  laugh  when  they 
found  me  tied  hand  and  foot.  They  laugh  about  it  to 
this  day,  and  I  probably  never  shall  hear  the  last  ot  it. 

Never  was  piratical  cruise  more  thoroughly  broken  up. 
We  took  The  Boy  Terror's  associates  to  the  station, 
and  scared  them  well  by  locking  them  up  over  night. 
Young  Harry  Bronson  fared  worse,  for  his  father  re- 
stricted him  to  bread  and  water  and  one  room  for  a 
week.  However,  his  "swell"  brother,  Charles,  had 
compassion  on  him,  and  looked  in  upon  him  without  the 
one-barreled  eye-glass,  and  brought  him  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  Hu  Swiss  Family  Robinson. — St.  Niclwlas. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  PUMPKIN. 


On  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  the  dark  Spanish  maiden 
Comes  up  with  the  fruit  of  the  tangled  vine  laden; 
And  the  Creole  of  Cuba  laughs  out  to  behold 
Through  orange  leaves  shining  the  broad  spheres  of  gold. 
Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  his  home  in  the  north, 
On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the  Yankee  looks  forth, 
"Where  crook-necks  are  coiling  and  yellow  fruit  shines, 
And  the  sun  of  September  melts  down  on  his  vines. 

Ah!  on  Thanksgiving  day,  when  from  cast  and  from  west. 
From  north  and  from  south,  comes  the  pilgrim  and  guest;' 
When  the  gray-haired  New  Englander  sees  round  his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored: 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  hts  mother  once  more, 
And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled  before — 
What  moistens  the  lip,  and  what  brightens  the  eye? 
"What  calls  back  the  past  like  the  rich  pumpkin-pie? 

O,  fruit  loved  of  boyhood!  the  old  days  recalling, 

When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts  were  falling; 

When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 

Gleamiqg  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within! 

When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with  hearts  all  in  tune, 

Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  our  lantern  the  moon; 

Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like  steam, 

In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team! 

Then  thanks  for  thy  present !  none  sweeter  or  better 
E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  platter! 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more  fine; 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  baking  than  thine! 
And  the  prayer,  which  my  mouth  is  too  full  to  express, 
Swells  my  heart :  that  thy  shadow  may  never  be  less. 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  below, 
And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  a  pumpkin-vine  grow; 
And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its  last  sunset  sky 
Golden-tinted  and  fair  as  thy  own  pumpkin-pie! 

John  Greentcaf  Whittier. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Curious  and  interesting  are  the  stories  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  that  winter  of  1786^7,  when  Robert  Burns 
flashed  like  a  meteor  through  the  literary  society  of  E  lin- 
burgh — a  distinguished  society  in  its  way,  comprising 
among  its  more  prominent  members  Lord  Monboddo 
(the  Man  of  Feeling),  Henry  Erskine  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art. One  of  these  traditions  relates  the  incident  of  the 
first  meeting  between  Burns  and  a  lad  of  sixteen,  who, 
though  none  may  have  dreamed  of  it  then,  was  to  do 
more  for  Scotland  than  the  bard  himself;  another  tells  of 
a  "little  black  creature"  of  a  boy,  Francis  Jeffrey  by 
name,  who  stood  gazing  earnestly  at  a  man  he  had  en- 
countered in  a  peregrination  down  High  street.  Some 
one  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Ay,  laddie,  ye  may 
well  look  at  that  man;  that's  Robert  Burns." — All  the 
)  'car  Round. 


Young  told  us  that  when  Kean  was  playing  in  Paris  in 
1828,  his  irregular  habits  and  tmpunctuality  were  constant 
sources  of  embarrassment  to  the  impresairo.  He  seldom, 
if  ever,  attended  rehearsals,  and  one  evening  when  Ham- 
let was  announced,  took  it  into  his  head  to  absent  himself 
from  the  theater  altogether,  and  was  at  length  discovered 
by  the  stage  manager,  half  an  hour  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  at  the  Cafe  de  Pans, 
vigorously  attacking  his  third  bottle  of  Chambertin.  In 
vain  the  horrified  functionary  expostulated,  alleging  as  an 
extra  inducement  that  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  had  signi- 
fied her  intention  of  witnessing  the  performance.  "  I  am 
not  the  Duchess's  servant,"  coolly  replied  the  tragedian. 
"  Ah,  but  you  are  not  aware,"  insinuated  the  other,  play- 
ing his  last  trump,  "that  her  Royal  Highness  positively 
affirms  that  no  one  has  ever  equaled  Talma  in  Hamlet." 

"  Does  she,  by  G  ?  "  exclaimed  Kean,  rising  from  his 

seat  and  eagerly  grasping  his  companion's  arm ;  "then, 
sir,  I  am  ready,  and,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  she  shall  tell  a 
different  story  to-morrow  ! " — Temple  Bar. 


Dieu  propose  el  la  femme  dispose  is  the  characterist- 
ically profane  dictum  in  which  the  popular  voice  pro- 
claims the  supreme  authority  of  la  femme  in  all  mundane 
affairs;  and  this  sovereignty  of  hers  is  so  well  established 
and  so  widely  recognized  that  it  would  be  as  futile  to 
prove  as  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  it.  France,  more  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  has  lived  under  petticoat 
government.  If,  in  view  of  present  results,  any  hostile 
person  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  "Any  signs  on  it!"  we 
would  remind  him  that  this  government  was  most  trium- 
phant when  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  grand  nation 
were  at  their  apogee.  In  those  meridian  days  woman 
ruled  the  kingdom  through  the  King,  but  from  time  im- 
memorial she  has  ranked  as  one  of  the  governing  forces 
of  society;  her  control  has  made  itself  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  life,  moral,  intellectual,  and  economical.  If 
we  go  on  to  inquire  how  she  came  by  this  despotic  sov- 
ereignty we  raise  a  question  that  involves  many  others. 
Does  the  secret  lie  in  the  superiority  of  the  women  in 
France,  or  in  the  inferiority  of  the  men  ?  Are  French 
women  endowed  at  their  birth  with  some  imperial  sway 
which  constitutes  them  despots  by  right  divine  ?  And 
are  Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  slaves  to  the  manner 
born,  defective  in  the  faculty  of  self-government,  more 
sympathetic,  more  susceptible  of  those  subtle,  penetrat- 
ing influences  which  make  up  the  armory  and  regalia  of 
female  empire?  Mme.  de  Girardin  used  to  say  that  she 
despaired  of  France,  because  it  was  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  the  men  were  better  than  the  women. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  in  what  precise 
sense  the  spirituelle  Sophie  Gay  employed  the  compara- 
tive "  better."  Did  she  mean  that  they  were  more  kind- 
hearted,  more  truthful,  stronger  in  principle,  more  faith- 
ful in  friendships  and  in  love,  or — to  sum  up  all  betterness 
in  one  word — more  impersonal,  more  capable  of  that  im- 
personal life  which  is  the  fullest  definition,  as  well  as  the 
truest  test,  alike  of  goodness  and  of  greatness?  Inter- 
preted in  this  sense,  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  French 
women  will  scarcely  venture  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
verdict.— The  Catholic  World. 


The  best  American  stories  of  the  last  few  years  are 


bright,  sharp  cut,  clever,  eminently  readable,  and  short — 
no  small  merit.  They  have  all  the  virtues  and  faults  of 
photographs,  especially  the  minute  and  accurate  details 
of  a  number  of  things  no  way  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  not  assisting  in  the  general  picture,  except  as  increas- 
ing its  realism.  One  cannot,  however,  but  believe  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  injured  by  thus  distributing 
the  finish  on  all  matters  alike.  The  admirable  word 
painting  with  which  Mr.  Howells  sets  Venice  and  Quebec 
before  our  eyes  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  his  definition 
of  character.  As  in  a  photograph,  every  stitch  and  plait 
of  the  gown,  every  leaf  and  each  stone  of  the  wall,  is  given  ; 
but  in  these  books,  with  few  exceptions,  not  much  of  the 
being  inside  appears — only  the  superficial  skin  of  life. 
This  is  hardly  the  way  in  which  great  pictures  are  com- 
posed, either  in  colors  or  words;  external  detail  should 
only  be  insisted  on  in  points  serving  to  bring  out  and 
enforce  the  main  object.  Probably  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Howells  would  declare  that  they  do  not  strive  after  high 
art,  and  that  truthful  representation,  even  of  such  su- 
premely uninteresting  human  beings  as  American  young 
ladies,  if  carried  out  conscientiously,  is  as  much  art  as  that 
of  the  drinking  boors  of  Teniers  or  the  Dutch  vrows  of 
Mieris.  Whether  the  very  artificial  modern  product  of 
such  "genteel"  young  ladyism  can  be  rendered  as  inter- 
esting as  the  animalism  of  rough  Dutch  life  may  be 
doubted.  The  French  cook  gives  a  receipt  for  the  exquis- 
ite dressing  of  a  cucumber  with  elaborate  care,  but  ends, 
"after  all,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  with  the  thing  is  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  window."  It  seems  a  strange  misuse  of 
such  talent  as  the  American  novelists  possess  to  devote 
their  time  to  depicting  models  so  shallow;  the  good  so 
good  as  in  Roderick  LLudson  and  Washington  Square; 
the  bad  so  very  poor  and  low,  as  in  TJie  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 
The  trivial  and  the  mean  are  not  fit  subjects  for  art. 
That  every  tale  should  have  a  direct  moral  is  of  course 
absurd ;  there  is  none,  some  one  has  said,  in  Hamlet,  none 
in  King  Lear,  none  in  Ladder  ohne  Worte,  or  Heller's 
Dans  les  Bois,  or  for  that  matter,  in  the  woods  themselves 
in  spring-time ;  but  by  them  you  are  carried  into  a  region 
of  "  great  thoughts,  pure  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  the 
end."  The  terrible,  the  beautiful,  the  fanciful,  the  comi- 
cal— for  a  good  laugh  is  an  admirable  thing — are  all  in  the 
dominion  of  art;  dark  touches  are  required  to  bring  out 
the  light ;  therefore,  wickedness  and  lowness  are  necessary 
to  show  forth  the  good  and  the  high,  but  they  must  be 
treated  not  as  the  principal  interest  in  themselves,  not  as 
the  fit  centers  and  objects  of  the  piece. — Tlie  Contempo- 
rary Rei'iew. 

As  to  matrimony,  says  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Herald,  odd  views  were  held  by  Brignoli, 
the  tenor,  who  has  just  died.  He  was  for  a  very  long 
time  what  in  the  slang  of  his  profession  may  be  described 
as  a  back  number.  His  date  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  No  hero  of  opera  in  America,  however,  has  since 
equaled  him  as  a  deep  impressionist  with  the  women. 
All  handsome  actors  receive  numerous  amatory  letters 
from  unacquainted,  heart-stricken  admirers;  but  it  is 
remembered  by  Brignoli's  friends  that  his  mails  were 
freighted  more  heavily  than  those  of  any  other  stage 
beauty,  whether  male  or  female.  His  own  recollections 
could  scarcely  be  trusted  on  that  point,  or  any  other 
which  involved  his  vanity,  for  he  was  a  monomaniac  on 
the  subject  of  his  power'as  a  fascinator.  I  knew  him  well. 
1  )uring  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  sang  in  opera  sel- 
dom, for  only  a  remnant  of  his  voice  was  left.  His  for- 
tune was  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  moderate  luxury  at 
a  Broadway  hotel,  and  he  used  a  considerable  part  of  his 
leisure  in  bragging  of  his  sentimental  conquests.  I  once 
asked  him  why  he  remained  a  widower. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"- he  replied,  in  English,  with  a  curious 
Italian  accent,  "  if  I  could  marry  a  thousand  women  at 
once,  it  might  do  very  well  indeed;  but  a  man  like  me 
could  not  expect  to  find  in  less  than  that  number  the 
qualities  which  would  fit  a  single  girl  to  be  my  wife.  No 
doubt  I  could  secure  the  thousand  darlings,  but  the  cursed 
laws  wouldn't  let  me  wed  them." 

He  was  scarcely  jocose.  His  inordinate  vanity  made 
him  deem  the  proposition  almost  reasonable.  In  his  own 
esteem  he  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  handsome  young  tenor 
whom  giggling  girls  worshiped.  He  was  a  dandy  to  the 
death,  a  Broadway  promenader  until  disease  waylaid 
him — a  strange  mixture  of  ridiculous  conceit  and  jolly 
good-fellowship.  What  killed  him  was  gluttony.  He 
customarily  eat  four  meals  a  day,  and  oftener  five,  the 
last  and  heaviest  just  before  going  late  to  bed.  Seeing  a 
copy  of  The  Sentimental  Journey,  of  the  gorgeous  edition 
recently  illustrated  in  water  colors  by  French  artists,  I 
wondered  why  he  had  paid  the  high  price  ($150)  which 
the  volume  commanded. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  turning  to  a  page  on  which  ap- 
peared a  picturesque  head  resembling  him  as  closely  as  a 
careful  portrait;  "that  is  why  I  bought  it." 

"  How  did  the  artist  happen  to  put  you  into  it?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Oh,  unconsciously,"  was  the  calmly  sincere  reply; 
"he  meant  to  draw  an  ideal  of  manly  beauty.  He  did 
not  have  either  me  or  my  photograph  to  copy.  The  re- 
suit  is  merely  a  consequence  of  his  excellent  imagination 
of  what  the  picture  ought  to  be,  and  quite  unknowingly 
he  made  my  portrait." 


Whatever  Pitt  may  have  been  in  public,  in  private  life 
he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  compan- 
ions. We  learn  a  good  deal  of  him  as  a  young  man  from 
the  diary  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  with  whom  he  made  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  the  summer  of  1783.  Wilberforce's  house 
at  Wimbledon  was  noted  for  its  kitchen  garden,  its  peas, 
and  its  strawberries.  Here  Pitt  and  the  future  philan- 
thropist, with  two  or  three  friends  of  the  same  age  (Ed- 
ward, Eliott,  Henry  Banks,  and  Pepper  Arden)  enjoyed 
themselves  like  schoolboys,  spending  the  hot  days  upon 
the  river,  dining  at  five  o'clock,  and  strolling  about  the 
fields  till  supper  time.  Wilberforce  records  with  triumph 
that  he  succeeded  one  Sunday  in  getting  Pitt  and  Pepper 
Arden  to  church.  Those  who  only  knew  Pitt  in  public 
life  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was  in  company  of  this  kind 


— the  gayest  and  most  frolicsome  of  the  party,  1 
practical  jokes,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  himsei 
well  qualified  as  Johnson  to  fight  his  way  by  literature 
and  his  wit.  What  glorious  days  they  must  have  been  ! 
Pitt  was  only  24,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  youthful 
spirits,  yet  already  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  first  states- 
men of  the  age ;  had  led  the  House  of  Commons  with 
marked  success  against  an  overwhelming  array  of  talent 
and  experience;  had  already  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  might  at  that  moment  have  been  Prime 
Minister. 

Life  can  have  few  better  things  to  offer  than  that  com- 
bination of  youthful  buoyancy  and  merriment  with  the 
dignity  and  fame  of  riper  age  which  was  the  happy  lot  of 
William  Pitt.  In  September  the  whole  party  went  to 
Corfe  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  shoot  partridges,  Pitt's 
favorite  amusement,  where  the  fortunes  of  England  were 
nearly  changed  by  the  alleged  shortsightedness  of  Wilber- 
force, who,  in  firing  at  a  bird,  narrowly  missed  his  future 
chief.  After  a  week  in  the  stubbles  Pitt  started  on  a  trip 
to  France,  which  lasted  about  six  weeks.  He  noticed  the 
condition  of  the  people  as  he  traveled  through  the  coun- 
try, and  found  it  better  than  he  had  expected.  He  was 
presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  who  made  much  of 
him,  and  he  went  stag  hunting  at  Fontainebleau,  looking 
a  very  clumsy  figure,  says  Wilberforce,  in  his  big  jack- 
boots. He  got  home  again  on  the  24th  of  October,  and 
never  again  quitted  the  shores  of  England.  Pitt  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  partridge  shooting,  and  we  find  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  his  correspondence.  When  he  was  out 
of  office,  he  took  a  farm  near  Walmer  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  himself  after  his  own  fashion.  Lady 
Hester,  who  was  then  living  with  him,  used  to  carry  his 
luncheon  to  the  farmhouse,  and  tells  us  of  the  high  spirits 
which  he  used  to  enjoy  on  those  occasions,  and  the  great 
hunches  of  bread  and  cheese  which  he  could  eat.  W  hen 
he  returned  to  Walmer  in  the  evening,  he  would  perhaps 
find  Dundas  or  some  other  intimate  friend  arrived  from 
town,  either  to  talk  over  public  affairs  with  him  or  discuss 
the  comparative  merits  of  Virgil  and  Lucan.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  they  ever  adjourned  to  the  rampart  outside 
the  dining-room,  and  drank  their  port  by  the  cannon 
which  are  or  were  situated  on  it,  looking  across  the  chan- 
nel the  while,  and  straining  their  eyes  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Boulogne  flotilla. — The  National  Review. 


BEARING  THE  MATRIMONIAL  MARKET. 


Our  hitherto  respected  contemporary,  the  Mail  and 
Express,  has  been  devoting  its  esteemed  columns  to  the 
subject,  "What  it  Costs  a  Man  to  Marry."  The  pre- 
nuptial  expenses  are  set  down  at  no  less  a  figure  than 
$936  25.  This  is  palpably  a  bold,  bad  effort  to  bear  the 
matrimonial  market,  and  increase  the  value  of  such  apart- 
ments as  the  "  Brunswick,"  the  "  Cumberland,"  and 
others  devoted  to  celibates.  Let  us  look  at  the  figures. 
First,  our  esteemed  contemporary  sets  down  such  items 
as  these : 

Coat  and  vest  $50- 

Of  course,  this  seems  all  right,  for  north  of  the  35th 
parallel  it  is  considered  the  correct  thing  for  the  bride- 
groom to  wear  both  of  these  articles  of  apparel  at  the 


ceremony.    And  we  find  next : 

Suit  of  "dittoes"  for  traveling  $45. 

We  grant  this,  too.  No  well-balanced  man  would  think 
of  embarking  on  a  wedding  journey  without  a  full  set  of 
dittoes.    But  we  find  next : 

Two  pair  light  trousers  $30. 


Here  we  find  a  superfluity.  In  all  civilized  countries, 
hitherto,  one  pair  of  trousers  has  been  all  the  groom  re- 
quired at  the  ceremony.  In  semi-civilized  countries,  as 
Africa,  New  Guinea  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  this 
fashion  has  been  sometimes  abridged;  but  in  no  country 
has  it  ever  been  necessary  for  a  man  to  don  two  pairs  of 
trousers  upon  any  occasion,  nuptial  or  otherwise,  and  this 
effort  of  our  esteemed  contemporary  to  add  to  the  burden 
of  those  contemplating  matrimony  by  insisting  on  two 
simultaneous  pairs  of  trousers  is  cruel  and  unnecessary. 


But  we  read  on  : 

Socks,  8  pairs  $4. 

After  the  two  pair  of  trousers,  this  is  painful  but  not 
surprising.    But  further  on  we  read : 

6  night-gowns  $27. 


Now,  why  a  man  should  wear  six  night-gowns,  or  one 
night-gown,  or  any  night-gown  while  being  mirried,  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  reason.  It  might  at  least  decently  be 
urged  that  he  appear  at  the  ceremony  in  pajamas.  The 
officiating  clergyman  might,  indeed,  appear  in  a  vest- 
ment which  the  scoffer  might  irreverently  liken  toa night- 
gown, but  it  would  only  be  one  at  most.  For  a  groom  to 
appear  in  such  attire  would  be  sufficiently  novel  to  excite 
comment  from  the  assembly — but  even  in  that  case  the 
plurality  claimed  by  the  Mail  and  Express  would  be  to- 
tally unnecessary  and  extravagant,  and  unless  the  wearer 
were  a  millionaire  and  an  exceedingly  slim  person  simul- 
taneously, would  invite  hostile  criticism. 

We  will  pass  over  the  further  requirements  of  our  es- 
teemed contemporary,  that  the  happy  man  wear,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  furbishments,  a  dressing-gown,  a  pair 
of  patent  leather  shoes  and  a  silk  hat.  For  one  to  picture 
a  bridegroom  attired  in  two  pair  of  trousers,  six  night- 
gowns and  eight  pair  of  socks  is  quite  sufficient.  The 
silk  hat  especially  seems  out  of  place  and  incongruous. 
No  wonder  such  a  wedding  would  cost  $036  25. — Life. 


"  I  would  like  to  secure  a  situation,"  said  a  man  to  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  Associated  Press. 

"  What  has  been  your  business? " 

"  I  was  a  newspaper  man,  but  I  am  out  of  work — have 
been  discharged. ' 

"  Why  were  you  discharged?  " 

"  For  lying.'' 

"  All  right;  we  want  you." — Arkansaw  Traveler. 


\2 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AROUND  TOWN. 


Monopolies  are  a  delicate  subject  for  one  so  conserva- 
tive as  old  Pepys  to  handle,  but  I  really  must  have  a 
whack  at  this  one.  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  gamble  of  any 
description  to  be  cornered,  and  it  has  been  left  for  the 
Chinese  to  be  the  innovators.  One  particular  sect  of 
highbinders  concocted  a  scheme  by  which  they  could 
play  stud-horse  poker  with  dominoes,  and  avoid  detection 
by  the  police.  Another  sect  of  real  old-line  highbinders 
found  that  the  dominoes  interfered  with  the  tan  games, 
and  they  protested.  They  were  too  honorable  to  steal 
the  first  sect's  paten,  and  play  stud-horse  poker  with  do- 
minoes, but  they  objected  to  the  depreciation  of  tan  stock, 
in  which  they  were  not  financially  interested  to  the  extent 
of  a  bogus  nickel.  They  (that  is  the  other  sect)  therefore 
started  in  to  depreciate  the  domino  stock  by  talk  and 
action.  Tarm  Ah  Qui,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, precipitated  a  riot  that  was  punctuated  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  memerous  revolvers,  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  Tarm  Ah  Qui  had  gone  home,  without  the 
formality  of  securing  a  certificate  of  previous  residence 
by  which  he  could  return.  He  may  get  into  heaven  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  I  doubt  it.  A  strange  coin- 
cidence struck  me  as  I  viewed  the  corpse  at  the  morgue. 
The  fatal  bullet  severed  Qui's  left  femoral  artery,  which 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  legs  that  the  subclavian 
artery  does  to  the  arms.  Mr.  De  Young's  left  subclavian 
artery  was  "  scruffed  "  by  Mr.  Spreckels's  bullet. 


San  Francisco  has  not  had  such  a  musical  treat  in  years 
as  was  afforded  it  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  Louis  Bo- 
decker,  the  pianist  and  composer,  was  buried.  The 
hearse  was  preceded  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  mu- 
sicians, all  provided  with  brass  and  reed  instruments,  and 
the  sounds  evoked  were  exquisite  (though  sweetly  sad) 
beyond  power  of  description.  Such  a  band  has  never 
been  heard  on  the  streets  here  before,  and  many  of  the 
players  would  feel  insulted  at  an  offer  of  remuneration  or 
a  request  to  turn  out  in  a  street  parade  of  any  description. 
Poor  Louis !  He  was  his  own  worst  enemy,  but  his  abuse 
of  himself  will  be  long  forgotten  when  his  brightest  sym- 
phonies are  still  popular.  He  was  not  a  grand  composer, 
but  his  efforts  could  be  understood  by  the  masses  with- 
out musical  education ;  and  the  disciples  of  the  old  mas- 
ters that  followed  him  to  the  grave  did  not  lose  one  jot  of 
their  dignity  by  so  doing.  The  author  of  the  "Turkish 
Patrol  "  and  the  "  Cuckoo  Polka  "  has  made  his  last  march 
and  piped  his  last  note. 

Harry  Maynard  and  another  "  fighter"  have  been  fined 
in  the  Police  Court,  for  disturbing  the  peace  by  offering 
to  fight  each  other  in  the  Wigwam,  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  that  collected  to  see  two  others  of  the  genus  batter 
each  other  with  large  gloves.  At  the  present  time  pugil- 
ists are  thicker  than  bones  in  June  shad,  and  two  or  three 
fraudulent  exhibitions  are  of  weekly  occurrence.  By  pro- 
hibiting hard-glove  contests  Chief  Crowley  and  the  Super- 
visors will  not  make  the  slightest  headway  toward  check- 
ing the  robbery  of  the  sportively  inclined  ;  and  the  larger 
the  gloves  required  by  law,  the  more  exhibitions  will  be 
gotten  up.  From  what  I  know  of  the  cowardly  brutes 
engaged  in  the  business,  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  if  the 
authorities  reverse  their  plan  of  operations  and  bar  all 
glove  fights,  and  permit  bare-knuckle  contests  where 
there  is  a  prospect  of  damage  being  sustained,  in  a 
month's  time  there  will  not  be  a  professional  "  pug"  left 
in  the  city.  Manual  labor,  disgraceful  as  it  is  to  that  sort 
of  professional  cattle,  would  prove  far  preferable  to  risk- 
ing the  loss  of  a  little  facial  cuticle  or  a  pair  of  damaged 
optics. 

For  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  explosion  of  Mr.  Adolph 
Spreckels's  revolver  the  stock  of  the  Hawaiian  Commer- 
cial Company  was  quoted  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents 
per  share,  with  few  takers.  Since  that  event  it  has  been 
steadily  climbing,  until  ii  has  now  reached  five  dollars. 
The  stock-sharps  and  brokers  are  all  puzzled  over  this 
leap  in  value,  and  opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether 
some  petty  speculation  is  being  indulged  in  by  small 
dealers  or  whether  the  boom  is  backed  by  financiers.  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  the  stock  is  being  forced  up  to 
controvert  the  attacks  on  it  by  the  Chronicle.  As  the 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  to-day,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary's report  will  set  the  legitimacy  of  the  rise  at  rest  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  Blood  Horse  Association's  races  present  a  marked 
contrast  with  the  turf  events  gotten  up  for  gambling  pur- 
poses. There  is  considerable  credit  due  California's  mil- 
lionaire stable-owners  for  the  exhibition  of  their  strings  in 
competition  for  small  stakes.  Twice  last  Saturday  were 
records  lowered,  and  a  four-mile  race  was  run  in  the  sec- 
ond best  time  on  record,  when  the  purses  were  under  a 
a  thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  but  little  money  in  the 
pool-box.  In  the  East  at  this  season  the  sporting  jour- 
nals are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  winnings  or  losings  of 
various  prominent  stables,  and  the  performances  of  the 
strings  of  flyers  are  treated  on  a  purely  commercial  basis. 
The  Blood  Horse  Association  of  California  includes 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  best  stock  in  the  world,  and 
their  example  this  season  should  do  much  to  relieve  the 
turf  of  a  good  deal  of  the  odium  attached  to  it. 


If  confidential  clerks,  agents,  cashiers  and  secretaries 
continue  to  go  astray  here  at  the  rate  of  the  past  year, 
there  will  soon  be  a  demand  for  the  transposition  of  Can- 
ada to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  At  present  the  poor 
fellows  have  to  choose  between  Mexico,  Kalakaua's  do- 
main, Australia  and  China,  and  nine  out  of  ten  prefer 
chances  of  San  Quentin  to  a  home  in  any  one  of  the  far- 
away climes  mentioned.  With  railroad  communication 
with  a  pleasant  summer  resort  like  Montreal  or  Quebec, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  California  would  soon  rank  with 
the  first  state  in  the  Union  in  products  of  this  sort. 


Mr.  Robert  Crichton,  the  secretary  of  the  "  tired  "  Odd 
Fellows  Bank,  is  the  latest  defaulter  of  note.  He  was 
an  idiot  who  had  a  family  that  ate  up  $100  of  his  $130 
salary.  With  the  remaining  $30  he  endeavored  to  lunch 
on  champagne  and  oysters,  drive  to  the  Cliff  twice  a 
week,  and  buy  confections  for  courtesans.  As  he  only 
"  transposed  "  just  sufficient  of  the  Bank's  funds  to  satisfy 
these  gentlemanly  expenses,  he  is  wandering  amid  un- 
sympathetic strangers,  without  a  dollar  wherewith  to  bless 
himself. 

Mr.  Neilson,  George  Washington  Tyler  and  Sarah 
Althea  are  making  things  remarkably  warm  for  Police 
Judge  Lawler,  and  the  preliminary  examination  of  the 
former  for  embezzlement  promises  as  many  long-drawn- 
out  complications  as  the  Sharon  trial.  The  friends  of  the 
Court  have  a  movement  on  foot  to  compel  the  trio  to  file 
an  indemnity  bond  for  the  Court's  reason  if  the  matter  is 
not  speedily  settled,  and  the  proceeding  is  certainly  a 
wise  one.  The  only  prospect  of  prolonging  the  Judge's 
usefulness  seems  to  lie  in  the  concoction  of  a  scheme  by 
which  all  three  can  be  detailed  on  a  north  pole  expe- 
dition. 

This  Thanksgiving  business  is  a  fraud,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  signer  of  a. proclamation  should  be  declared 
justifiable  homicide.  Ofri  Wednesday  night  several  thou- 
sand citizens  raffled  for  turkeys,  and  for  every  bird  secured 
they  were  mulcted  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per  pound,  ex- 
clusive of  occasional  fives  for  drunkenness.  On  Thursday 
they  attended  the  numerous  sporting  events,  and  lost 
money  by  injudicious  selections  of  men  and  beasts  as 
winners.  Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  thankful 
for  a  headache  caused  by  overfeeding  and  libations  of 
dazing  mixtures,  swallowed  because  somebody  who  is  not 
a  Christian  has  labeled  the  third  Thursday  of  November 
as  a  day  when  mankind  should  praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.  This  note  in  my  diary  may  be  a  little 
mixed,  but  it  is  just  about  the  way  I  feel.  Pepys. 


In  an  article  on  "  The  Sun's  Energy"  by  S.  P.  Langley, 
in  the  December  Century,  the  following  occurs:  How  is 
this  heat  maintained?  Not  by  the  miracle  of  perpetual 
self-sustained  flame,  we  may  be  sure.  But,  then,  by  what 
fuel  is  such  a  fire  fed?  There  can  be  no  question  of  sim- 
ple burning,  like  that  of  coal  in  the  grate,  for  there  is  no 
source  of  supply  adequate  to  the  demand.  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  is  underlaid  by  one  of  the 
richest  coal  fields  of  the  world,  capable  of  supplying  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  country  at  its  present  rate  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  come.  If  the  source  of 
the  solar  heat  (whatever  it  is)  were  withdrawn,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  carry  this  coal  there  and  shoot  it  into  the 
solar  furnace  fast  enough  to  keep  up  the  known  heat  sup- 
ply, so  that  the  soiar  radiation  would  go  on  at  just  its 
actual  rate,  the  time  which  this  coal  would  last  is  easy 
calculable.  It  would  not  last  days  or  hours,  but  the 
whole  of  these  coal-beds  would  demonstrably  be  used  up 
in  rather  less  than  one-thousandth  of  a  second!  We  find 
by  a  similar  calculation  that,  if  the  sun  were  itself  one  solid 
block  of  coal,  it  would  have  burned  out  to  the  last  cinder  in 
less  time  than  man  has  certainly  been  on  earth.  But  during 
historic  times  there  has  as  surely  been  no  noticeable  dim- 
inution of  the  sun's  heat,  for  the  olive  and  vine  grow  just 
as  they  did  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  hypothesis  of 
an  actual  burning  becomes  untenable.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  meteors  striking  the  solar  surface,  might 
generate  heat  by  their  impact,  just  as  a  cannon-ball  fired 
against  an  armor-plate  causes  a  flash  of  light,  and  a  heat 
so  sudden  and  intense  as  to  partly  melt  the  ball  at  the 
instant  of  concussion.  This  is  probably  a  real  source  of 
heat-supply  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  cannot  go  very  far;  and 
indeed,  if  our  whole  world  should  fall  upon  the  solar  sur- 
face like  an  immense  projectile,  gathering  speed  as  it  fell, 
and  finally  striking  (as  it  would)  with  the  force  due,  to  a 
rate  of  over  three  hundred  miles  a  second,  the  heat 
developed  would  supply  the  sun  for  but  little  more  than 
sixty  years. 

Macon  county,  Mississippi,  claims  to  be  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  citizen  who  was  born  in  the  year  1776,  and, 
after  being  twice  married,  has  sixteen  children  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children in  the  direct  line.  He  has  been  a  teetotaler 
since  early  manhood,  but  for  sixty  years  has  used  tobacco, 
and  believes  that  "it  does  not  hurt  me."  He  is  able  to 
get  about  the  house,  to  walk  in  the  yard,  and  to  eat  at  the 
table  without  help.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  him  that 
in  1813  he  was  too  old  to  do  military  duty. 


When  President  Arthur  drove  up  to  the  polling  place 
in  New  York  city  to  cast  his  vote  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  least  a  hundred  citizens  gathered  about  him.  The 
ballot  peddlers  scrambled  for  the  honor  of  giving  him 
tickets,  and  the  welcome  was  so  warm  that  he  blushed 
like  a  girl.  His  vote  was  neutralized  by  that  of  his 
immediate  predecessor  on  the  spot,  a  sturdy  Irishman, 
who  had  just  deposited  a  ballot  for  Cleveland. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Tom  Hill's  "  Yellowstone  Canon"  covers  a  good  deal  of 
canvas,  and  if  it  is  the  artist's  intention  to  confuse  the  be- 
holder by  depicting  a  wild  scene  with  wild  colors,  then  he 
has  certainly  reached  what  he  has  striven  for.  Mr.  Hill 
is  one  of  the  few  Californians  who  have  visited  the  scene, 
and  the  only  one  who  has  attempted  to  paint  it.  The 
view  of  the  canon  is  from  a  point  just  below  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  falls.  One  looks  down  into  a  madly  rushing 
stream  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  two  precipitous  bluffs, 
between  which  its  foaming  waters  are  descending.  These 
bluffs  are  composed  of  a  peculiar  yellow  rock,  which  is  lit 
up  with  a  dazzling  brightness  by  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun. 
To  add  to  the  w  ildness  of  the  scene,  innumerable  little 
pinnacles  of  the  yellow  stone  shoot  up  from  the  sides  of 
the  rugged  escarpment,  like  inverted  icicles — some  of 
them  towering  aloft  and  others  being  of  lesser  prominence. 
On  the  summits  of  many  of  these  lofty  rocks  are  eagles' 
nests,  and  the  noble  birds  frequent  the  scene  in  great 
numbers.  Into  this  work  Mr.  Hill  has  thrown  all  his 
characteristic  spirit  as  a  landscape  painter  and  as  an 
artist  who  is  not  afraid  to  undertake  anything.  Where 
others  would  have  trifled  with  the  subject  and  treated  it 
with  a  nicety  of  detail,  he  has  stepped  aside  to  boldly  de- 
lineate the  lights  and  shades  and  the  dazzling  colors 
of  the  scene.  This  picture,  which  is  the  size  of  the 
"  Yosemite  "  exhibited  at  the  Art  Association's  rooms  last 
spring,  will  be  sent,  with  that  immense  canvas,  "  The 
Last  Spike,"  and  another  "  Yosemite  "  just  finished,  to 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  The  new  "  Yosemite  "  is 
a  view  from  Inspiration  Point.  Unless  the  "  Yellowstone" 
work  is  surrounded  by  other  large  and  brightly  colored 
pictures  it  will  blaze  forth  to  the  utter  demoralization  of 
the  other  exhibits  in  the  art  gallery,  and  will  even  eclipse 
the  brilliancy  of  the  tropical  subjects  that  may  be  sent  to 
the  exhibition.  I  believe  it  would  hold  its  own  with  a 
study  of  the  red  sunsets  of  last  winter.  Sketches  of 
"  Hell's  Half  Acre,"  the  "  Yellowstone  Geysers,"  and 
the  "  Upper  Yellowstone  Falls"  are  also  among  Hill's  re- 
cent work  in  the  National  Park.  He  arrived  in  the  city 
from  Yosemite  valley  last  week,  and  will  go  to  New 
Orleans  on  the  1st  of  December. 

I  am  informed  that  the  great  "  Yosemite"  has  taken 
the  first  medal  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia.  Hill  is  looking  better  than  for  any  time 
within  the  past  two  years. 

Wores's  latest  is  the  interior  of  a  Chinese  restaurant. 
The  picture  will  be  finished  in  a  week  or  two,  and  will 
add  an  interesting  work  to  the  artist's  long  list  of  Chinese 
subjects.  He  is  also  at  work  on  a  portrait  of  Colonel 
Stuart  Taylor,  for  the  Bohemian  Club.  Alphonse,  Wores's 
Chinese  assistant,  is  puzzling  his  brain  over  an  invention 
in  photography,  by  which  a  person  can  stand  before  a 
camera  and  take  a  picture  of  himself,  without  any  as- 
sistance. Alphonse,  who  is  diving  deep  into  the  mys- 
teries of  art,  expects  to  make  a  sensation  in  China  some 
day,  when  he  shall  return  with  a  full  knowledge  of  paint- 
mixing  and  perspective. 

Morris's  art  gallery,  on  Post  street,  has  been  thronged 
with  visitors  during  the  past  week.  Mr.  Morris  recently 
returned  from  the  East,  bringing  with  him  a  large  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  water  colors.  Among  the  more 
striking  studies  are  an  old  man  and  woman  at  their  morn- 
ing devotions;  a  picture  of  an  old  mansion  on  the  Hud- 
son, in  water  colors,  by  Hamilton;  "Wind"  and 
"  Rain,"  two  humorous  sketches  by  Kotschmieter; 
"  Threading  the  Needle,"  by  Joseph  Miller;  a  Parisian 
street  scene  in  winter,  with  a  precocious  gamin  in  the 
foreground  eating  a  huge  apple;  a  quiet  little  farmyard 
study,  with  poultry;  a  black  and  white  marine,  by 
Walker;  a  scene  in  Norway,  by  Flockenhaus;  and  a  bit 
of  forest  landscape  at  Point  d'Avan,  France,  by  Mrs. 
Campion.  There  is  much  that  pleases  the  eye  and  calls 
for  favorable  criticism  in  this  collection,  and  if  one  wishes 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  half-hour  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  artists  of  merit,  he  will  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit 
to  the  gallery. 

The  pretty  announcement  cards  of  the  Palette  Club's 
exhibition  that  are  seen  about  in  the  show-windows,  are 
the  work  of  Rodriguez  and  Stanton,  who  generously 
donated  the  work  as  their  share  in  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  affair.  A  press  reception  will  be  given  by 
the  club  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  proximo. 

The  Rosenthal  exhibition  has  been  continued  during 
the  week,  with  unabating  success.  When  the  expenses  of 
the  exhibition  have  all  been  defrayed  there  will  be  a  nice 
little  sum  left  for  each  of  the  charitable  institutions  for 
whose  benefit  the  display  was  made. 

The  great  crowds  that  have  thronged  the  limited  space 
afforded  to  visitors  by  the  Art  Association  might  have 
been  greatly  swelled  had  the  exhibition  been  given  in  a 
larger  hall.  As  it  was,  many  people  did  not  care  about 
being  jammed  and  elbowed  around  a  small  room  where 
they  could  only  get  partial  views  of  the  pictures.  The 
need  of  a  large  exhibition  hall  in  this  city  now  becomes 
more  strongly  apparent,  and  the  questions  arising  are, 
when  will  it  be  built,  and  who  will  build  it? 

Norton  Bush  has  been  doing  the  tropics  in  black  and 
white,  for  a  change.  He  has  recently  finished  a  pretty 
little  view  of  "  Nicaragua  Bay." 

Charley  Robinson  is  back  from  the  Yosemite  with  a 
variety  of  sketches  made  in  different  parts  of  the  valley, 
and  some  finished  work — "  El  Capitan  and  other  scenes, 
which  are  orders  from  eastern  people.  Midas. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

It  is  certainly  a  new  departure  in  dramatic 
tactics  to  present  a  play  before  the  public  prior 
to  its  production  on  the  stage.  Such  a  gratui- 
tous and  premature  presentation  of  The  Fool's 
Revenge  Mr.  Miln  has  treated  us  to  by  assault- 
ing, in  a  manner  as  vicious  and  malignant  as  it 
was  unwarranted,  an  actor  whom  only  his  own 
egregious  vanity  could  load  hini  to  claim  as  a 
rival.  We  believe  that  an  ungrateful  public 
would  have  preferred  to  pay  its  money  to  sec 
Tom  Taylor's  original  version,  rather  than  to 
have  Mr.  Miln's  travesty — involving  nothing  of 
the  original  but  the  title — served  up  gratis  on 
bills  and  posters.  If  Mr.  Miln  desired  "  re- 
venge" for  the  mortal  injury  which  superiority 
inflicts  on  envy,  he  has  made  a  signal  failure  as 
eminent  a  success,  if  his  ambition  was  only  to 
play  the  "  fool." 

On  Monday  night  a  large  and  evidently  appre- 
ciative audience  greeted  Mr.  Sheridan's  appear- 
ance as  "Bertuccio."  His  conception  of  the 
character  appears  to  differ  widely  from  that  of 
Booth.  One  of  the  latter's  most  telling  points 
was  the  quick  resumption  of  the  light  and  fan- 
tastic folly  of  the  professional  jester  amid  the 
wild  passions  of  vengeance,  fear,  rage,  and  the 
despairing  grief  of  the  father  when  he  sees  the 
retribution  so  subtly  planned  for  another,  visited 
on  his  child.  This  sudden  contrast  was  so 
delineated  by  Mr.  Booth  as  to  immeasurably 
heighten  instead  of  detracting  from  the  tragic 
element.  But  Mr.  Sheridan's  "  Bertuccio  "  is  all 
shadow — somber  and  introspective,  dwelling  on 
his  wrongs,  and  visiting  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  on  all  whom  he  approaches.  His  sarcasm 
at  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  young  courtiers 
are  less  the  licensed  gibes  o*f  the  privileged  jester 
than  the  sneering,  almost  malignant  invective,  of 
a  misanthrope.  But  it  is  a  personation  full  of 
dramatic  force  and  effectiveness.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sustained  depth  of  tone,  marked  tran- 
sitions are  not  wanting.  The  deep  tender- 
ness that  marks  the  scene  with  his  daugh- 
ter is  intensely  contrasted  with  his  wild  de- 
spair when  he  sees  that  the  evil  so  deliber- 
ately contrived  for  another  is  visited  on  her  inno- 
cent head.  The  scene  in  which  he  endeavors, 
by  cajolery  and  artifice  alternating  with  force, 
to  win  his  way  to  the  banqueting  room  was  the 
very  climax  of  acting.  There  v/ere  subtleties  of 
voice,  manner,  expression,  which  no  written  de- 
scription can  convey. 

The  trail  of  the  serpent  imperfection  is  never 
absent  from  any  human  performance,  and  Mr. 
Sheridan's  admirers  were,  during  the  first  act, 
in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety  on  account  of  his 
obvious  lack  of  self-control  and  certainty.  This 
was  very  pardonable,  in  view  of  the  unexampled 
attack  to  which  he  had  been  subjected;  but  it 
was  none  the  less  disconcerting  to  his  friends. 
His  indistinctness  of  utterance,  and  his  forget- 
ting of  both  lines  and  stage  business,  was  too 
noticeable  to  be  overlooked.  But,  happily,  this 
in  a  great  measure  passed  away  with  the  first 
act,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  ones  he  was,  if  not 
quite  himself,  yet  enough  so  to  satisfy  the  most 
exigent. 

Mr.  George  Osborne,  as  "  Manfredi,"  was  per- 
haps not  so  distinctively  a  success  as  usual;  but 
this  is  only  by  comparison  with  his  own  more 
marked  and  characteristic  personations.  There 
seems  to  be  in  every  drama  a  part  for  Willie 
Simms,  and  Willie  Simms  fits  into  it.  What  he 
would  do  if  there  happened  to  be  no  such  part 
for  him  it  is  bootless  to  inquire,  since  there 
always  is.  He  and  Mr.  Fred  Corbett  looked,  in 
their  bright,  new  and  striking  costumes,  like 
the  dudes  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  and 
added  to  the  picturesque  effect.  The  costumes 
were  all  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  proved  how 
essential  an  aid  to  the  actor's  most  perfect  skill 
and  genius  is  a  careful  attention  to  detail.  But 
the  perfection  of  costuming  was  reached  by  Mr. 
Harry  Mainhall  as  the  improvisitore  "  Serafino." 
It  was,  in  the  delicacy  and  exquisite  blending  of 
its  coloring,  the  realization  of  a  poet's  dream.  I 
know  that  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion the  make-up  of  this  young  and  most  prom- 
ising actor  before  his  rendition  of  the  part  of  the 
lover-poet.  In  my  judgment,  the  very  finest 
work  in  the  play,  with  the  exception  of  the  lead- 
ing part,  was  done  by  Mr.  Mainhall.  In  the 
last  act  he  displayed  a  force  and  passion  that, 
while  entirely  free  from  rant  or  over-acting,  was 
fully  up  to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and 
eminently  satisfying. 

Miss  Louise  Davenport,  as  "  Fiordelisa, "  was, 
in  appearance  and  manner,  as  sweet  and  winning 
as  such  a  young  girl  should  be.  As  to  her  act- 
ing, no  one  who  saw  her  as  "Portia"  would 
have  believed  it  to  be  possible.  It  was  in  every 
respect  pleasing,  finished,  and  free  from  the 
amateurish  crudcness  that  marked  her  assump- 
tion of  the  latter  character.  So  it  appears  that 
Miss  Davenport  is  one  of  the  fortunate  ones 
who,  not  knowing  it  all  to  begin  with,  can  im- 
prove. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  jealous,  revenge- 
ful "  Francesca,"  wife  of  the  too  susceptible 
"  Manfredi  "?  Miss  Rowellan's  acting  seemed 
to  be  quite  the  conventional  thing;  no  doubt 
she  made  every  passionate  gesture  and  strode 
every  tragedy  stride  just  as  she  had  been  in- 
structed to  do.  But  alas!  no  one  could  be 
tragic  with  that  round,  complaisant  chubbiness 
of  face  and  that  beaming  good-nature  of  expres- 
sion.   If  she  seized  a  knife,  one  would  be  sure  it 


was  for  the  pacific  purpose  of  cutting  bread  and 
butter;  and  even  the  bottle  of  poison  which  she 
so  resolutely  grasped  I  was  firmly  convinced 
was  a  bottle  of  medicine  for  one  of  the  children, 
and  the  measure  of  stern  determination  on  her 
countenance  was  a  tacit  declaration  that,  kick 
he  never  so  wildly,  he  had  to  take  it  or  be 
spanked. 

Emerson's  World's  Fair  Minstrel  company 
opened  on  Monday  night  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theater  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  of  bones  and  tam- 
bourines. Billy  Courtright  and  Hob  Slavin  are 
very  funny,  and  a  few  of  their  jokes  are  old 
enough  to  be  unknown  to  all  but  the  bald- 
headed  patrons  of  minstrelsy;  so  they  elicit 
much  noisy  commendation.  Frillman  looks 
much  more  natural  than  he  did  as  the  King  in 
Lohengrin,  and  hurls  his  polysallables  at  the 
bewildered  end  men  with  his  accustomed  pre- 
cision of  aim.  George  Wood  seems  to  possess 
the  rare  merit  of  comprehending  his  own  stories, 
and  not  taking  them  on  recommendation.  Mr. 
Duncan  has  great  skill  as  a  vantriloquist,  and, 
withal,  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  presence  and 
address.  Silvo  divides  admiration  between  his 
wonderful  manipulations  and  the  equally  re- 
markable smiles  and  genuflections  with  which 
he  accompanies  the  exhibition.  Ben  Clark 
sang  "  Robin  Adair"  in  a  way  that  would  have 
alone  repaid  one  for  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
theater,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  admission 
fee.  The  first  appearance,  in  cork,  of  Eckert, 
the  whilom  Tivolian,  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause; and  the  Martins  and  the  acrobats  were 
good.  So  perhaps  the  great  William  may  take 
a  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  with  his  exhibit. 

The  "Minstrel  Boys  "  over  the  way  are  hold- 
ing their  own,  if  not  a  little  more,  against  the 
new  combination.  Charley  Reed's  peculiar  fun 
seems  to  defy  imitation;  and  Carroll  Johnson  is 
the  most  graceful  minstrel  since  Ben  Cotton  and 
his  "  Big  Sunflower  " — unless  it  be  his  prototype, 
Billy  Emerson.  But,  if  he  ever  dare,  when  I 
am  pi  esent,  to  recite  that  ubiquitous  and  ap- 
parently inevitable  "Shakespearean  Medley," 
which  has  become  a  haunting  specter  in  min- 
strelsy that  will  not  down,  I  will  borrow  a  brick 
from  the  hat  of  some  gentleman  who  has  been 
out  between  acts,  and  throw  it  at  him.  Let  him 
beware  !  Elwood's  wonderful  voice  and  elegant, 
lady-like  appearance  seem  to  be  received  some- 
what too  coldly  for  their  deserts.  But  perhaps 
that  frigid  style  of  beauty,  while  eliciting  re- 
spectful admiration,  discourages  familiarity. 
One  of  the  pleasant  features  at  this  house  is  the 
absence  of  the  noisy,  dusty,  head-achy  planta- 
tion element.  The  entire  performance  is  the 
poetry  of  burn*  cork. 

On  Tuesday  evening  M.  and  Mine.  Rosewald 
gave  a  musicale  at  Irving  Hall,  to  a  large  and 
delighted  audience.  It  is  the  precursor  of  a 
series  by  the  same  finished  artists.  Mine.  Rose- 
wald is  particularly  felicitous  in  her  German 
songs,  and  her  rendering  of  Sullivan's  "  Lul- 
laby," as  an  encore  to  "Ah!  se  in  ciel,"  was  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Rosewald's  exquisite  performance  on"the 
violin  needs  no  praise  to  those  who  have  he^ird 
it.  Mr.  Espinosa  has  no  superior  in  the  city  as 
an  interpreter  of  Chopin's  music,  and  his  piano 
solo,  though  perhaps  not  quite  up  to  his  own 
mark,  was  excellent. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  the  Veterans' 
Home  will  receive  a  benefit  from  the  Toby 
Rosenthal  exhibition.  During  the  remaining 
four  days  of  the  week,  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  admit  pupils  of  schools  at  a  reduced 
price.  •   Dorothy, 

HINTS  ON  DEPORTMENT. 


When  visiting,  never  borrow  your  host's  night 
shirt  and  carry  it  home  with  you. 

After  spending  the  summer  with  a  friend  in  the 
country,  do  not  send  for  your  winter  clothes  and 
tell  your  host  that  you  have  decided  to  stay  till 
spring. 

At  dinner,  if  the  waiter  pours  half  a  pint  of 
hot  gravy  down  you  back,  assume  a  pleasant  cast 
of  countenance  and  speak  cheerfully  to  the  host 
about  the  outlook  for  the  coming  ice-crop. 

If  you  find  that  your  host  hasnad  to  give  up 
his  bed  and  sleep  in  the  wood-house  loft  on  your 
account,  do  not  protract  your  stay  beyond  three 
or  four  months,  or  make  any  remarks  about 
postponing  your  departure  that  might  mar  your 
nost  s  pleasant  anticipations  of  its  near  ap- 
proach. 

If  your  host's  child  should  desire  to  sit  on 
your  lap  and  eat  molasses  candy,  or  to  make  a 
drum  of  your  best  silk  hat,  do  not  assume  a  post 
mortem  cast  of  countenance,  but  appear  to  be 
interested  in  the  child,  and  act  as  if  you  would 
have  it  enjoy  itself.  Gentleness  with  the 
children  will  always  win  the  applause  of  your 
host  and  hostess.  • 

When  visiting  your  betrothed,  do  not  act  as  if 
you  would  convey  the  impression  that  you  own 
the  premises.  It  will  be  quite  tjme  enough  to 
do  that  after  you  are  married. 

Do  not  lean  back  in  your  chair  and  put  your 
feet  on  the  mantel  among  the  bric-a-brac,  else 
your  betrothed  may  be  alarmed  and  agitated  in 
anticipation  that  you  will  tip  over  and  break 
the  chair. 

Do  not  stay  till  the  breakfast -bell  rings. 
There  may  have  been  only  one  mackerel  put  to 
soak,  and  your  unexpected  presence  at  the  table 
may  discommode  the  congregation  and  cause  a 
defunct  feeling'about  the  family  board. 

If  the  paternal  ancestor  of  your  betrothed 
enters  the  parlor  at  t  wo  a.  m  ,  with  a  double-bar- 
reled shot-gun,  retire  politely.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  case  to  be  very  formal  in  making 


your  adieus.  All  formality  may  be  postponed 
on  account  of  the  weather. 

If  at  dinner  your  guest  tips  a  plate  of  soup 
into  his  lap,  immediately  tip  your  soup  into 
your  lap  also,  and  make  some  pleasant  remark 
about  the  late  election.  This  will  cause  your 
guest  to  feel  at  ease  and  restore  to  him  his  equi- 
librium, which  a  plate  of  soup  in  a  person's  lap 
is  liable  to  cause  him  to  drop  for  the  time  being. 

Never  lose  your  sang  froid  on  any  occasion. 
The  man  who  has  a  large  stock  of  sang  froid 
constantly  on  hand  is  never  disconcerted.  This 
is  a  singular  fact  that  a  great  many  persons  may 
never  have  noticed. 

When  you  see  approaching  you  a  friend  of 
whom  you  borrowed  ten  dollars  last  spring, 
promising  to  pay  it  back  on  Saturday  night,  you 
should  slip  into  the  nearest  saloon  and  walk 
quietly  out  of  the  lxick  door.  Authorities  arc 
somewhat  divided  in  regard  to  this  point  of  eti- 
quette, some  contending  that  the  person  who 
owes  the  ten  dollars  should  cross  the  street  in- 
stead of  entering  a  saloon  ;  but  the  best  usage 
seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  saloon. 

Never  take  out  your  false  teeth  and  fondle  them 
whilst  conversing  with  friends.  For  some  rea- 
sons which  great  thinkers  have  never  made  clear, 
false  teeth,  when  taken  out  of  the  mouth  and 
fondled,  have  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the 
congregation. 

II  you  are  elected  to  carve  a  fowl,  bow  politely 
to  the  congregation,  and  perform  the  oflice  grace- 
fully and  in  a  dignified  manner,  wearing  a  glad 
smile  while  the  Committee  is  at  work.  Do  not 
take  the  fowl  by  the  hind  legs  and  pull  it  apart, 
or  saw  it  with  the  carving-knife  as  if  you  were 
cutting  stove-wood.  If  you  should  by  chance 
tilt  the  fowl  into  the  lap  of  your  vis-a-vis,  do 
not  be  disconcerted,  but  throw  off  a  gay  joke, 
and  smile  joyously,  asking  your  vis-a-vis  to  pass 
over  the  skittish  hen  or  erratic  rooster,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  then  resume  your  carving  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  above  are  merely  a  few  rules  culled  here 
and  there  from  my  forthcoming  work  on  deport- 
ment, which  I  am  led  to  believe  will  be  the 
standard  authority  after  its  appearance. — Puck. 


A  striking  feature  of  the  German  municipal 
system  is  its  entire  independence  of  national 
politics.  No  issues  but  those  arising  out  of 
municipal  questions  are  allowed  to  influence  the 
city  elections.  Every  male  inhabitant  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  has  a  right  to  vote  on  munici- 
pal questions,  provided  he  has  his  own  household 
and  is  not  dependent  on  father  or  mother;  that 
he  has  not  received  alms  from  the  public  funds 
within  twelve  years  ;  that  he  has  paid  all  munici- 
pal dues;  that  he  occupies  a  house,  or  pursues  a 
trade  with  two  employes;  that  he  pays  an 
income  tax  or  a  class  tax.  Under  one  or  another 
of  these  five  conditions  all  industrious  persons 
in  the  city  are  included.  That  all  votes  should 
count  equally  is  regarded  as  unbusinesslike. 
The  arrangement  adopted  to  meet  this  point  of 
view  is  this:  Voters  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  each  of  which  elects  one-third  of  the  city 
council.  To  the  first  class  are  assigned  so  many 
of  the  largest  taxpayers  as  pay  one-third  of  the 
taxes  assessed;  to  the  second  so  many  as  in  the 
aggregate  pay  the  second  third  of  the  taxes;  to 
the  third  class  belong  all  not  included  in  the 
first  and  second.  Each  of  the  three  classes  elects 
forty-two  members  of  the  council,  its  influence 
upon  questions  of  finance  being  kept  in  strict 
equality  with  its  tax  payments.  The  city  council 
of  Berlin  has  long  been  conspicuous  for  the  educa- 
tional and  financial  standing  of  its  members. 
Election  to  it  is  accounted  an  honor  to  which 
the  ablest  men  of  the  city  aspire. — Northern 
Budget. 

Dat  suthin'  in  er  human  bein'  whut  comes 
nearest  ter  dat  suthin'  in  er  animal  whut  we 
calls  instinct,  is  know'd  ter  us  ez  jedgment ;  but 
de  jedgment  o'  de  smartes'  man  ain't  nigh  so 
true  ez  de  instinct  o'  de  weakest  hoss. — Arkan- 
senv  Traveler. 

It  am  de  walk  o'er  man  dats  s'iles  his  char- 
acter. No  matter  how  clean  er  rooster  may  be, 
let  him  follow  er  duck  all  day  an'  at  night  he'll 
be  muddy. 

$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.  Brooks  &  Co.,  316  Pine  street. 


Sandford  &  Sublett,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 

Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  of  Life,  $1,  at  a 
gists.    A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

1024  Market  Street. 

We  have  the  Lamest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22c!.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

 J.  L.  WALTON.  Manager. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -   A.   D.  1822. 


Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  fok  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  300  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.] 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Slcill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

KW  Opkn  F.VRNlNr;s  "^t 


HOLIDAY 


GOODS ! 


itattan  h  mi  it.  <  <i  Chairs,  Itock- 
ers,  Itraeltets,  Serecim,  Worli- 
liaskets,  «  oi  iici  chain,  Etc.,  lu 
an  endless  variety. 

All  goods  new  and  fresh.  The 
finest  lines  ever  shown  on  the 
4  oast 

Also.  1:111  1  I  'oldlllg  Iteds  111  a 
ureal  variety  of  styles. 


H.  H.  GROSS 

16  AND  18  SECOND  ST. 

(GRAND  HOTEL  BLOCK) 
San  Francisco'. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CHANGES. 


■Whom  first  we  love  you  know  we  seldom  wed. 

Time  rules  us  all.    And  life,  indeed,  is  not 
The  thing  we  planned  it  out  ere  hope  was  dead. 

And  then,  we  women  cannot  choose  our  lot. 

Much  must  he  home  which  it  is  hard  to  hear; 

Much  given  away  which  it  were  sweet  to  keep. 
God  help  us  all !  who  need,  indeed,  his  care  : 

And  yet,  I  know  the  Shepherd  loves  his  sheep. 

My  little  hoy  begins  to  babble  now 

Upon  my  knee  his  earliest  infant  prayer. 
He  has  his  father's  eager  eyes,  I  know; 

And  they  say,  too,  his  mother's  sunny  hair. 

Hut  when  he  sleeps  and  smiles  upon  my  knee, 
And  I  can  feel  his  light  hreath  come  and  go, 

I  think  ol  one  (Heaven  help  and  pity  me!) 
Who  loved  me,  and  whom  I  loved,  long  ago! 

Who  might  have  been — ah,  what  I  dare  not  think! 

We  are  all  changed.    God  judges  for  us  hcst. 
God  help  us  do  our  duty,  ana  not  shrink, 

And  trust  in  Heaven  humbly  for  the  rest. 

But  blame  us  women  not,  if  some  appear 
Too  cold  at  times,  and  some  too  gay  and  light. 

Some  griefs  gnaw  deep;  some  woes  are  hard  to  bear. 
Who  knows  the  past !   And  who  can  judge  us  right ! 

Ah,  were  we  judged  by  what  we  might  have  been, 

And  not  by  what  we  are — too  apt  to  fall! 
My  little  child— he  sleeps  and  smiles  between 

These  thoughts  and  me.    In  heaven  we  shall  know  all! 

Robert  Btit-.tvr  l.vtton. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


If  the  chrysanthemum  does  not  actually  share  the 
honors  of  popularity  with  the  rose,  it  certainly  has  char- 
acteristics and  distinctions  the  rose  does  not  possess. 
The  remarkable  variations  of  the  different  types  are  so 
conspicuous  as  to  almost  make  us  believe,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  have  no  relation,  so  entirely  different  in 
structure  is  each  of  the  family  groups.  It  matters  not 
whether  we  admire  most  the  tiny  flowers  of  the  pompons 
which  individually  are  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  yet  so  numerous  as  to  cover  the  entire 
plant  with  a  solid  sheet  of  bloom,  or  the  largest  Japanese 
varieties  with  their  grotesquely  shaped  ragged  flowers  of 
six  or  more  inches,  or  the  Chinese  varieties  with  their 
symmetrical  globular  forms  which  are  often  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  there  is  a  fascination  so  irresistible  as 
to  make  their  cultivation,  when  once  begun,  almost  a 
mania.  Again,  the  range  of  colors  is  very  great,  espe- 
cially in  neutral  tints,  which  are  made  up  of  whites, 
yellows,  all  shades  of  bronze,  chromes,  and  ambers,  rich 
browns,  deep  purples,  rose,  and  pink  shades. 

The  introduction  and  history  of  the  flower  is  one  of 
unusual  interest.    We  find  it  has  been  known  to  the 
gardens  of  Europe  for  two  centuries,  the  first  introduction 
being  evidently  from  Japan,  under  the  name  of  Matri- 
caria japonica  maxima,  having  large  flowers  of  yellow, 
white,  blush,  purple,  and  crimson.    Breynius,  a  great 
botanist,  thus  describes  them  as  having  been  brought  to 
Holland  in  1689.  We  should  infer  that  these  were  single- 
flowered  kinds.    The  pompon  type,  with  single  flowers, 
was  figured  by  Rheede  in  1699.    Linnaeus,  in  1753,  refers 
to  sineuse,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  to  indicum,  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  double  and  single.    They  are  again 
noticed  by  Thumberg,  in  1784,  as  matricaria.     In  all 
probability  their  introduction  was  not  considered  of  much 
interest.    Like  many  other  plants  introduced  in  those 
times,  their  economical  or  commercial  value  was  the 
object  rather  than  decoration,  as  the  great  order  of  corn- 
posits  to  which  they  belong  had  furnished  many  valuable 
additions  to  medicine.    In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  the  flower  began  to  receive  some  attention 
as  a  decorative  plant,  disputes  arose  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  matricaria,  anihemis,  or  artemisia,  to  end  w  hich  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  new  species  and  to  call  it  Chrysan- 
themum, from  chrysos,  gold  or  golden,  and  anthos,  a 
flower.    The  commerce  with  China  having  grown  to  con- 
siderable proportions  about  1800,  many  plants  and  seeds 
found  their  way  to  different  countries  through  merchants. 
Though  we  have  no  record  of  their  introduction  into 
America,  undoubtedly  they  were  known  here  as  early  as 
1820,  for  from  facts  brought  to  notice  of  late  we  find  many 
varieties  are  to  be  found  in  old  gardens  on  Long  Island 
that  have  been  there  for  over  fifty  years.    These  differ 
but  little  from  the  varieties  described  at  that  time  in  some 
old  periodicals,  and  were  probably  raised  from  seed  direct 
from  China.    In  France  the  raising  of  numerous  seed- 
lings and  selecting  of  the  largest  double-flowered,  with 
petals  curving  inward,  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor 
after  1820,  aud  these  are  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the 
Chinese  in-curved  type  as  grown  to-day.   The  pompons 
would  seem  to  have  been  lost,  or  at  least  were  not  grown 
by  florists  previous  to  1845,  when  Robert  Fortune  re-intro- 
duced them  as  Chusan  daisies.    To  him  also  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  the  immediate  progenitors 
of  the  present  Japanese  kinds  directly  from  Japan,  in 
1859.    The  Japanese  varieties  are  now  at  the  head  of  the 
family  in  popularity.    So  variable  are  they  in  shape  and 
coloring  as  to  defy  description,  and,  while  each  flower  is 
beautiful  by  itself,  they  present  very  attractive  groups; 
many  kinds  with  one  or  two  rows  of  petals  and  large 
yellow  digs,  resembling  giant  flowers  of  the  ox-eye  daisies 
— some  as  regular  and  flat  in  form  'as  though  stamped 
from  some  geometrical  design,  others  with  the  outer  rays 
quite  flat,  and  in  the  inner  ones  curved  and  twisted  in 
fantastic  shapes. 

The  chrysanthemum  in  China  and  Japan  is  the  national 
emblematic  flower,  receiving  the  most  reverential  care 
and  attention,  surpassing  by  far  in  devotion  that  accorded 
to  the  fleur-de-lis,  lilies,  roses,  and  thistles,  the  emblems 
of  other  countries.  Each  recurring  year,  in  November, 
in  all  large  cities  in  Japan,  and  on  nearly  every  street, 
thousands  of  plants  are  sold,  trained  generally  to  one 
stem,  with  a  solitary  large  flower  of  immense  size,  often 
ten  to  twelve  inches  across.   A  very  ordinary  flower  of 


some  six  inches  is  sold  for  five  cents,  the  very  largest 
specimens  being  sold  for  twenty-five  cents,  pot  included. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  thriv- 
ing alike  in  smoky  cities  or  suburban  villages,  and  no  plant 
is  so  much  at  home  in  large  towns.  One  of  the  great  at- 
tractions of  London  in  November  is  the  display  at  the 
Temple  and  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  several  thousand 
plants  being  grown  and  arranged  in  beds  and  borders, 
their  only  protection  being  a  simple  muslin  awning  drawn 
over  them  each  evening.  Thousands  of  people  visit  the 
display  daily.  These  annual  exhibitions  have  been  given 
regularly  since  1850,  and  in  1859  there  were  grown  at  the 
Temple  Gardens  over  five  hundred  varieties — apparently 
a  very  great  number;  but  these  sink  into  insignificance 
by  the  side  of  over  two  thousand  varieties  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  catalogues  of  to-day.  In  this  multiplicity  of 
varieties  there  are  many  apparently  identical,  or  lacking 
distinctiveness,  to  the  casual  observer,  whereas  those  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them  have  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining individual  kinds.  Of  course,  so  many  kinds  are  in 
most  cases  produced  from  seed,  and  as  each  seedling  is 
undoubtedly,  in  the  chrysanthemum  as  in  all  other 
plants,  physiologically  a  distinct  individual,  where  many 
are  engaged  in  raising  and  distributing  any  particular 
family  of  plants  the  varieties  become  numerous  and  con- 
flicting. It  is  not  by  seed  alone  that  new  varieties  of 
chrysanthemums  are  obtained,  as  many  are  produced  by 
bud  variation,  known  in  the  vernacular  of  gardeners  as 
sports.  This  change  takes  place  frequently  after  a  vari- 
ety has  been  cultivated  a  few  years.  Branches  bearing 
entirely  different  colored  flowers,  and  sometimes  of  quite 
a  distinct  form,  occur  on  the  same  plant,  and  it  the 
branch  is  allowed  to  mature,  and  the  young  shoots  from 
the  base  of  this  branch  are  propagated,  the  variation  be- 
comes a  fixed  form.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  popular 
and  handsomest  kinds  that  are  found  to-day  were  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  and  no  plant  or  class  of  plants  sports 
as  much.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  rule  as  to  this 
sporting,  though  the  majority  of  sports  have  been  from 
white  to  yellow  and  from  white  to  pink,  and  rice  versa. 

The  cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum  as  compared 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  rose  is  of  the  most  simple  de- 
scription, requiring  only  a  rich  soil,  a  sunny  or  a  partially 
sunny  position,  and  occasional  waterings  in  extreme 
droughts.  Young  plants  set  in  the  ground  during  April 
and  May  will  with  some  little  attention  make  specimens 
of  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  tops  of  the  leading  or 
strongest  growths  should  be  removed  by  pinching,  after 
the  shoots  have  grown  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  this 
should  be  continued  till  the  end  of  July,  after  which  the 
entire  plant  should  be  allowed  to  grow.  The  flower  buds 
begin  to  form  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  flower  in  the 
bouse  or  conservator)' — a  plan  which  is  highly  recom- 
mended— they  should  be  dug  up  carefully  about  the  1st 
of  October,  and  placed  in  pots  according  to  the  size  of 
each  plant.  For  the  very  largest  plants  pots  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  are  required.  The  plants  should  be 
well  drenched  with  water  at  once,  and  set  in  some  shady 
place  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  can  be  exposed  to 
the  full  sun.  They  must  be  protected  before  the  appear- 
arce  of  frost,  but  should  not  be  subjected  to  artificial 
heat,  a  temperature  of  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees  Fahren- 
heit being  quite  high  enough.  Where  they  are  intended 
to  flower  out-of-doors,  it  is  best  either  to  plant  them  at 
first  in  some  sheltered  position  or  to  dig  carefully  and  re- 
move to  such  place  after  the  middle  of  October.  With 
this  simple  care  they  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  flowers.  With  such  popularity,  of  course,  the  chrys- 
anthemum is  an  exhibition  flower,  and  for  this  purpose 
many  very  large  specimens  are  grown  in  comparatively 
small  pots,  in  various  shapes.  Some,  grown  as  bushes, 
are  to  be  seen  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter;  others, 
grown  as  small  trees,  on  stems  four  or  five  feet  high,  are 
surmounted  with  heads  two  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  lit- 
erally covered  with  flowers.  Others,  again,  are  trained  in 
severe  pyramidal  and  convex  forms.  The  flowers  are  also 
grown  individually  for  exhibition,  and  attain  a  very  large 
size,  the  plant  being  allowed  to  carry  but  few  buds,  which 
are  removed  from  time  to  time  during  September,  until 
the  largest  plants  have  only  a  half-dozen  flowers  to  sup- 
port. These  are  obtained  by  strict  attention  to  watering 
and  stimulating  with  manure  water  three  or  four  times 
each  day  during  the  growing  season. 

As  to  hardiness,  many  of  the  varieties  will  endure  the 
severest  winter  weather  in  climates  as  cold  as  New  York 
state,  providing  they  are  slightly  protected  by  loose  leaves 
and  a  few  branches  of  evergreens  to  keep  the  leaves  in 
position.  The  covering  of  snow  is  a  sufficient  protection 
in  winter.  The  older  kinds,  as  a  rule,  are  somewhat  har- 
dier than  those  of  modern  date,  but  in  cases  where  they 
are  winter-killed,  they  are  replaced  at  very  slight  cost. 
Where  plants  are  already  in  pots,  a  sure  and  simple  way 
of  keeping  them  is  to  place  them  in  any  cool  light  cellar, 
a  cool  pit,  or  out-house,  where  the  extreme  weather  is 
somewhat  tempered. — Harper's  Monthly. 


DUELING  IN  EUROI'F. 


DOVER  BEACH. 


The  sea  is  calm  to-night; 

The  tide  is  full;  the  moon  lies  fair 

Upon  the  straits.    On  the  French  coast,  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand, 

Glimmering  ami  vast  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window:  sweet  is  the  night  air! 

Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 

Where  the  ebb  meets  the  moon-blanched  sand, 

Listen !    You  hear  the  grating  roar 

Of  pebbles,  which  the  waves  suck  back,  and  fling, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand, 

liegin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in.  Matthew  Arnold. 


Over  five  thousand  duels  occur  annually  in  France 
alone.  The  enormous  majority  of  these  encounters  take 
place  between  private  soldiers.  In  every  French  regiment 
are  to  be  found  two  or  three  first-rate  swordsmen,  com- 
monly called  des  tatcttrs,  whose  especial  business  it  is  to 
test  the  nerve  of  any  recruit  sus|jected  of  a  deficiency  of 
physical  courage.  On  the  most  frivolous  pretext  the 
tateur  fastens  a  quarrel  on  the  unfortunate  noitreau,  and 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  regiment  declares  that  honor 
demands  bloodshed.  The  encounter  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  four  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  regi- 
mental fencing-master,  who  stands,  by  sword  in  hand, 
ready  to  parry  any  too  dangerous  thrust.  The  weapon* 
used  in  the  calvary  is  the  saber,  and  in  the  infantry  the 
ordinary  sword  bayonet,  and  the  issue  is  generally  harm- 
less enough,  although  cases  have  been  known  of  the 
tateur  himself  coming  to  grief  through  the  recruit  going  for 
his  adversary. 

In  society,  and  especially  among  gentlemen  connected 
with  what  the  French  term  la pelite  presse,  a  very  similar 
rule  prevails,  but  with  one  important  modification.  The 
tateur  is  here  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  and  the  young 
aspirant  to  social  or  journalistic  honors  is  expected  to 
fair  ses pretties  by  deliberately  picking  a  quarrel  with  some 
eligible  opponent.  The  weapon  used  in  these  affairs  of 
honor  is  almost  invariably  the  small  sword,  the  pistol 
being  considered  too  dangerous  an  arm ;  the  issue  of 
these  encounters  is,  as  a  rule,  a  scratched  finger  or  fore- 
arm. Occasionally,  when  political  or  other  considera- 
tions render  even  a  scratch  undesirable,  pistols  are  re- 
sorted to,  but  with  peculiar  precautions.  Thus  MM.  Gam- 
betta  and  Fourtou — the  former  being  one-eyed  and  the 
latter  nearly  blind — were  put  in  a  dense  fog  at  forty  paces, 
to  exchange  shot:  with  very  short-barrelled,  smooth-bore 
pistols.  In  short,  nine  out  of  ten  French  duels  may  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  farces  played  for  the  amusement  ol 
the  gallery.  The  excellent  health  enjoyed  by  MM. 
Rochefort,  De  Cassagnac,  and  Carl  des  Perrieres,  who 
among  them  have  been  out  over  fifty  times,  adds  strong 
confirmation  to  this  view  of  the  matter. 

In  both  Italy  and  Spain  duels  are  frequent;  but  in 
both  countries  the  saber  is  used,  to  the  almost  complete 
exclusion  of  the  small  sword.  Indeed,  the  prejudice 
against  the  latter  arm  is  so  strong  in  Italy  that  it  is  all 
but  impossible  to  find  seconds  who  will  consent  to  act  in 
a  duel  a  I'epee.  The  natural  result  is  that,  while  a  fatal 
issue  is  rare,  ugly  gashes  in  the  face  are  very  com- 
mon. In  both  these  countries  the  penalty  for  dueling,  as 
in  France,  is  merely  nominal. 

Throughout  Germany,  including  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
the  minor  states,  a  very  different  rule  prevails.  With  the 
exception  of  the  oft-described  "  Schlager"  duels  among 
university  students,  which  are  still  winked  at,  encounters 
between  civilians  are  punished  with  considerable  severity, 
the  ordeal  of  single  combat  being  a  privilege  practically 
reserved  for  the  army.  In  the  event  of  two  officers  falling 
out,  a  court  of  horor  ( Eltrengeric/it '),  generally  composed 
of  five  superior  officers  ana  presided  over  by  the  Colonel 
of  their  regiment  or  the  General  commanding  the  district, 
carefully  investigates  the  whole  affair  and  decides  whether 
an  apology  shall  be  tendered  and  accepted,  or  whether  an 
encounter  is  necessary.  The  decision  of  the  court  is 
final,  and  any  officer  refusing  to  comply  w  ith  it  would  be 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  service,  while  any  duel  un- 
authorized by  the  court  would  infallibly  lead  to  the 
cashiering  of  the  offenders.  Pistols  are  almost  invariably 
used,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  paces;  and,  German  offi- 
cers being  as  a  rule  very  good  shots,  fatal  consequences 
are  not  infrequent.  By  a  strange  ano.ualy,  the  verdict 
of  the  Ehrengericht  does  not  entirely  cover  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  combatants.  In  the  event  of  a  fatal  issue, 
the  survivor  is  liable  to  suffer  a  term  of  open  arrest  in  a 
fortress,  varying  from  two  to  six  months.  A  German  of- 
ficer thus  finds  himself  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  refusing 
to  fight  and  being  compelled  to  retire,  or  of  fighting  and 
running  the  risk  of  being  placed  under  arrest  for  doing 
so. 

In  no  country  are  duels  more  frequent  or  more  mur- 
derous than  in  Russia,  the  Russians  being,  when  in  their 
cups,  as  quarrelsome  among  themselves  as  they  are  pro- 
verbially courteous  to  foreigners.  The  mode  of  combat 
universally  adopted  is  that  termed  the  duel  a  la  barriere; 
the  opponents  being  put  up  at  fifteen  paces,  with  liberty 
to  advance  five  paces  each  at  a  given  signal,  and  to  fire  at 
will.  Should  one  of  them  fire  and  miss,  his  adversary  is 
entitled  to  complete  his  five  paces  before  returning  the 
shot.  Many  cases  have  been  known  in  which  a  duelist, 
although  mortally  wounded,  has  yet  retained  sufficient 
strength  to  take  steady  aim  and  fire  with  fatal  effect. 
The  great  Russian  poet  Pushkin  was  killed  in  a  duel  a  la 
barriere,  after  severely  wounding  his  antagonist. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  a  system  prevails  which  at  first 
sight  appears  even  more  murderous.  The  adversaries  are 
placed  only  three  paces  apart ;  the  pistols  are  held  with 
the  muzzle  pointing  upward,  and  are  brought  down  and 
discharged  at  a  given  signal.  It  may  appear  almost  im- 
possible for  two  men  to  miss  each  other  at  so  short  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Each  of  the  opponents 
is  so  desperately  anxious  to  gain  the  least  fraction  of  a 
second  on  his  adversary  that,  on  the  signal  being  given, 
the  weapons  are  often  brought  down  with  so  hurried  and 
violent  a  jerk  that  the  bullets  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground.  At  a  duel  fought  last  year  at  Riga,  between  an 
officer  and  a  student  in  this  fashion,  three  shots  were  ex- 
changed without  any  result,  while  at  the  fourth  discharge 
the  student  had  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot  cut  clean 
off  by  his  opponent's  bullet.— Pall  A/all  Gazette. 


The  museums  of  anatomy  are  doing  a  wretched  busi- 
ness now.  The  reason  is  that  the  opera  season  has  be- 
gun, and  the  display  in  the  boxes  is  finer  than  any  in  the 
museum. — Puck. 


Bob  Toombs  has  resumed  his  interest  in  the  American 
people.  Bob  has  greatly  shocked  the  country  by  not  car- 
rying a  torch  in  a  political  procession.  We  have  not 
heard  from  Mr.  Davis.  He  is  no  doubt  surprised  that 
his  recent  utterances  had  not  enough  influence  to  defeat 
the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Davis  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bur- 
chard  should  exchange  visits. — Arkansaw  Traveler. 
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VARIETY  THEATER  REFORM. 


The  new  Penal  Code,  intended  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  the  variety  stage,  will  go  into  effect  early  in  January. 
It  provides  suitable  penalties  for  offences  which  have 
hitherto  been  committed  without  rebuke.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  a  long  suffering  public  has  at  last  risen  in  its 
might  and  invoked  the  passage  of  a  law  which  constitutes 
every  audience  a  vigilance  committee,  with  the  power 
to  mete  out  instant  punishment  to  the  reckless  and 
hardened  criminals  of  the  variety  stage. 

Hereafter  it  will  be  unlawful  to  play  a  sketch  contain- 
ing the  lines:  "  Yessir,  I  do  want  to  hire  a  man.  What 
can  you  do?"  or,  "Here  he  comes  now.  I'll  hide  be- 
hind this  barrel,  and  when  he  comes  in  I'll  down  him;" 
or,  "I  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  this  morning 
for  a  young  man,  but  I  don't  see  it  anywheres.  Ah,  here 
it  is;"  or,  "Yes,  I  am  a  musician,  and  I  can  play  on 
pretty  near  anything.  I'll  take  down  the  stove  and  play 
you  a  few  airs  on  it,  just  to  show  you  what  I  can  do." 

The  blind  man  who  is  let  loose  on  the  stage  with  an 
accordion  will  be  cast  into  outer  darkness. 

All  attempts  to  enhance  the  melancholy  of  variety  and 
minstrel  performances  by  intentionally  pathetic  ballads  or 
recitations  will  be  severely  punished.  This  section  of  the 
Code  is  intended  to  apply  particularly  to  songs  containing 
allusions  to  home,  maternal  love,  the  old  kitchen  clock, 
and  relics  which  once  belonged  to  the  singer's  grand- 
father. "  Old  oaken  "  heirlooms  of  every  description  are 
forbidden. 

All  drinking-songs,  songs  in  which  kissing,  laughing  or 
the  popping  of  corks  is  portrayed  with  the  aid  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  songs  whose  effect  is  heightened  by  the  cracking 
of  whips  or  rattling  of  castanets,  are  prohibited  by  law. 

Attempts  to  extract  music  from  coal-scuttles,  cuspidors, 
teapots,  or  any  domestic  utensils  will  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail. 

Dutch  and  Irish  comedy  of  the  "just  landed"  variety, 
songs  laudatory  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  those  beginning 
"I'm  a  happy  little  something";  shoes  with  numbers  on 
their  soles,  and  ventriloquists  with  little  wooden  dolls,  will 
not  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances. 

Jokes  and  "gags"  must  be  propelled  into  the  audience 
by  their  own  momentum.  No  external  aid  from  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  or  members  of  the  company  will 
be  tolerated;  nor  will  it  be  legal  to  lubricate  the  path  ot 
a  weary  and  care-worn  joke  by  the  remark,  "That  goes 
better  at  matinees." 

Swinging  angels  will  be  swung  from  the  nearest  lamp- 
post. 

There  will  be  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  elongated  bladders, 
tea-cup  hats,  bottomless  carpet-bags,  trick-vests,  explosive 
cigars,  squeaking  "  property  "  babies,  and  female  imper- 
sonators. 

And  a  high  license  for  side-walk  conversations,  banjo 
monologues,  lightning  change  acts  and  imitations  of  po- 
pular actors. 

Performers  will  not  be  permitted  to  bill  themselves  as 
"Comical  Maguire,"  or  "Funny  Maginnis,"  or  "The 
Rip-Snorting  Mokes  from  Omaha."  They  must  save 
what  humor  they  possess  for  the  stage. 

After-pieces  showing  the  sorrow  of  a  manager  engaging 
a  company  may  be  given  only  under  the  supervision  of 
the  local  authorities.  Specialists  will  not  be  permitted  to 
add  to  the  honors  of  the  alter-piece  by  doing  "acts"  in 
which  they  have  already  appeared  that  evening.  Instant 
transportation  to  Siberia  is  the  penalty  fixed  for  violation 
of  this  law. 

Serio-comics  who  take  more  than  one  encore  do  it  at 
their  own  risk. 

The  dungeon  yawns  for  the  man  who  engages  in  that 
form  of  iniquity  known  as  the  "  pedestal-clog,"  or  re- 
vives ancient  plantation  darky  business,  or  attempts  to 
depict  extreme  age  by  means  of  a  cotton  wig  and  nickel- 
plated  "  specs,"  and  slides  down  a  trick  staircase,  or  takes 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra  into  his  confidence. 

Criminals  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
peaceable  committees  with  "  statue-clogs,"  or  songs  be- 
ginning "Come  to  the  silvery  stream,"  or,  "There's 
moon,  there's  moon,  there's  moon,  there's  moonlight  on 
the  lake,"  will  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both.  Topical  songs  may  be  given  under  police  sur- 
veillance only. 

The  contortionist  in  black  tights  will  get  all  the  writh- 
ing he  wants  in  the  sweet  by  and  by. 

Magicians  who  change  a  soiled  pocket  handkerchief 
into  an  egg,  women  who  impersonate  swells  with  the  aid 
of  a  long  coat  and  blond  wig,  vocalists  who  sing  "As  I 
was  going  down  the  street  a  pretty  girl  I  chanced  to 
meet,"  and  ruffians  who  portraytenement-house  quarrels, 
will  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

The  girl  who  spreads  out  a  fan  behind  her  back,  or  per- 
forms the  ancient  and  horrible  skipping-rope  dance,  will 
also  be  severely  punished. 

Special  enactments  will  protect  the  public  from  all 
forms  of  torture  by  the  cornet  and  accordion.  Virtuosoes 
attempting  to  wrest  melody  from  the  latter  will  be  given 
over  to  the  tormentors.  Those  who  play  Scotch  airs  on 
the  first  named  instrument  will  be  left  to  the  mercies  of 
the  audience. 

It  will  not  be  lawful  to  perform  on  two  or  more  musi- 
cal, instruments  simultaneously,  or  to  indulge  in  unnatu- 
ral tricks,  such  as  waving  the  banjo  in  mid  air,  playing 
flute  solos  while  standing  on  one's  head,  or  extracting 
from  one  instrument  imitations  of  another.  The  author- 
ities will  close  the  house  as  soon  as  any  one  attempts  to 
play  on  a  chime  of  bells.  Every  banjo  sploist  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  license  and  wear  his  number  on  a 
brass  collar  about  his  neck. 

The  wearing  of  cuffs  on  the  ankles,  stockings  on  the 
hands,  or  elastic  vests,  and  the  stuffing  of  garments  with 
pillows  in  order  to  enhance  the  hilarity  of  the  "  tumbling  " 
business,  will  subject  the  offender  to  imprisonment  with 
hard  labor. 

A  man  may  play  "  within  a  mile  of  sweet  Edinboro' 
town  "  on  the  cornet ;  but  he  must  not  play  it  within  five 
miles  of  any  other  town. 


Transportation  to  Botany  Bay  is  the  punishment  which 
awaits  the  girl  who  betrays  the  trust  reposed  in  her  by  the 
populace  by  singing  a  song  of  all  nations  and  waving  nags. 
All  songs  of  this  description  will  be  strictly  prohibited, 
and  there  will  be  a  life  sentence  ready  for  the  girl  who 
sings  one  containing  the  lines: 

There  was  dear  Robert  Emmet, 
Who  died  for  his  green  native  shores. 

The  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  will  be  inflicted  by  the 
audience.  The  culprit  will  be  securely  bound  and  carried 
to  the  nearest  market-place,  and  there  hung,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  multitude.  In  order  to  add  to  the 
ignominy  of  his  death,  a  company  of  Swiss  bell-ringers 
will  play  during  his  last  agony.  This  punishment  will  be 
meted  out  only  to  the  man  who  attempts  to  sing  a  comic 
song  with  a  "  part  spoken,"  of  this  description: 

"Ain't  I  the  cheese?    Ain't  I  the  cheese, 
Round  by  the  Serpentine,  under  the  trees? 
Ain't  I  the  cheese?    Ain't  I  the  cheese, 
As  I  walk  in  the  park  with  my  darling  Louise?" 

[Spoken  rapidly,  and  without  a  pause.] 

Yes  she's  a  dear  good  girl  bless  her  I  took  her  to  an 
oyster-saloon  the  other  night  and  just  look  at  me  now — 

[  Turns  pockets  inside  out,  pulls  out  watch-chain  until  key 
attachment,  drops  se7'eral  huge  paion-tickets  on  the  stage, 
arid  gives  other  evidence  of  extreme  destitution.] 

She  said  she  wasn't  very  hungry  all  she  wanted  was  ap- 
ple-pie on  toast  clam  fritters  on  the  deep  pint  bottle  of 
Mumm  Little  Necks  on  the  shallow  gin  cocktail  Blue 
Point  stew  boiled  partridge  poached  truffles  mushroom 
fry  whisky  sour — My  !  It  took  three  waiters  to  bring  in 
the  check  and  I  had  to  leave  my  swallow-tailed  coat  and 
ulster  with  the  cashier  and  go  home  in  an  army-blanket 
but  I  love  her  dearly  still  and  often  as  I  walk  down 
Fifth  avenue  I  stop  and  do  a  little  step  something  like 
this  and  sing  in  clear  melodious  accents: 

"Ain't  I  the  cheese?    Ain't  I  the  cheese?" — 

At  this  point  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  will  put  on  the 
black-cap,  and,  the  entire  audience  following,  the 
culprit  will  be  led  away  to  suffer  the  death  penalty.  Dur- 
ing his  last  moments  a  picture  of  Joe  Emmet  looking 
through  a  broken  slate  will  be  held  before  his  eyes. — 
/.  Z.  Ford,  in  Puck. 


A  APPEEL  FOR  ARE,  TO  THE  SEXTANT  OF  THE 
OLD  BRICK  MEETIN'OUSE. 


BY  A  GASI'ER. 


0  sextant  ol  the  meetin'ouse,  wich  sweeps 
And  dusts,  or  is  supposed  to!  and  makes  fires, 

And  lights  the  gass,  and  sometimes  leaves  a  screw  loose, 

in  wich  case  it  smells  orful, — worse  than  lam-pile, 

And  wrings  the  Pel,  and  toles  it  when  men  dyes 

to  the  grief  o(  survivin'  pardncrs,  and  sweeps  paths; 

And  for  the  services  gets  $100  per  annum, 

Wich  them  that  thinks  deer  let  'em  try  it; 

Getin'  up  befoar  star-lite  in  all  wethers,  and 

Kindlin'  fires  when  the  weather  is  as  cold 

As  zero,  and  like  as  not  grean  wood  for  kindlers; 

1  wouldn't  be  hired  to  do  it  for  no  some — 
But,  o  Sextant!  there  are  I  kermoddity 

Wich 's  more  than  gold,  wich  doant  cost  nothin', 
Worth  more  than  anything  except  the  Sole  ol  Mann! 
i  mean  pewer  Are,  Sextant,  i  mean  pewer  Are! 

0  it  is  plenty  out  o'  dores — so  plenty  it  doan't  no 
What  on  airth  to  dew  with  itself,  but  flys  about 
Scaterin'  leavs  and  bloin'  of  men's  hatts; 

in  short,  its  jest  '  fre  as  are  '  out  dores. 

But  o  sextant,  in  our  church  its  scarce  as  piety, 

scarce  as  bank  bills  when  agints  beg  for  mishuns, 

Wich  some  says  is  purty  often  (taint  nothin'  to  me"; 

Wat  I  give  ain't  nothin'  to  ndbody);  but,  o  sextant, 

u  shet  500  men,  wimmin  and  children, 

Speshally  the  latter,  up  in  a  tite  place: 

Some  has  bad  breths,  none  ain't  2  swete; 

Some  is  fevery,  some  is  scrohlus,  some  has  bad  teeth, 

And  some  hatnt  none,  and  some  ain't  over  clean; 

But  every  I  on  'em  brcethes  in  &  out  and  out  &  in, 

Say  50  times  a  minit,  or  one  million  and  half  breths  an  our. 

Now  how  long  will  a  church  full  of  are  last  at  that  rate 

1  ask  you- — say  15  minits,  and  then  wats  to  be  did? 
Why  then  they  must  breethe  it  all  over  agin, 

And  then  agin,  and  so  on,  till  each  has  took  it  down, 

At  least  10  times,  and  let  it  up  agin,  and  wats  more, 

The  same  individible  don't  have  the  privelege 

of  brethen'  his  own  arc,  and  on  one's  else; 

Each  one  must  take  whatever  comes  to  him. 

O  sextant,  doan't  you  no  our  lungs  is  bellusses, 

To  bio  the  fire  of  life,  and  keep  it  from 

goin'  out?  and  how  can  bellusses  blow  without  wind? 

And  ain't  wind  aret    I  put  it  to  your  conschens. 

Are  is  the  same  to  us  as  milk  to  babies, 

Or  water  is  to  fish,  or  pendlums  to  clox — 

Or  roots  &  airbs  unto  an  injun  Doctor, 

Or  little  pils  unto  an  omepath, 

Or  boys  to  gurls.    Are  is  for  us  to  brethe. 

Wat  signifies  who  preaches  if  i  cant  brethe? 

Wat's  Pol,  wat's  Pollus,  to  sinners  who  are  ded? 

Ded  for  want  of  breth?    Why,  sextant,  when  we  dye 

Its  only  coz  we  can't  brethe  no  more— that's  all. 

And  now,  o  sextant,  let  me  beg  of  you 

2  let  a  little  are  into  our  church. 
(Pewer  are  is  sartin  proper  for  the  pews  ) 
And  do  it  weak  days  and  Sundays  tew; 
It  ain't  much  trouble — only  make  a  hole, 
And  the  are  will  come  of  itself; 

(It  luvs  to  come  in  where  it  can  get  warm.) 

And  o  how  it  will  rouze  the  people  up 

And  sperrit  up  the  preecher,  and  stop  garps, 

And  yawns  and  li^gits  as  eflectooal 

As  wind  on  the  dry  Boans  the  Profit  tells  of. 


Stranger  ( in  New  York).  It  is  none  of  my  business, 
but  there  is  something  across  the  way  that  ought  to  be 
attended  to. 

Policeman  (one  of  the  finest).    An'  phat  is  it,  sure? 
Stranger.    The  coal-hole  in  front  of  that  store  is  open, 
and  nobody  is  guarding  it. 

f\  Policeman.  Sure,  don't  ye  worry  about  that.  No  one 
will  steal  it  at  all,  at  all. 

An  ingenious  woman  has  devised  a  plan  for  getting 
satisfaction  even  from  her  spouse's  sonorous  snores.  When 
he  gets  well  under  way  she  ties  a  mouth  harmonicon  un- 
der his  nose,  and  she  declares  the  music  is  lovely. 


PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 


Presence  of  mind  is  a  very  rare  quality  indeed.  H 
few  of  those  we  meet,  though  apparently  cool  and  sell 
possessed,  know  just  what  to  do  in  an  emergency.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  an  active  mind  well  stored  with  use- 
ful knowledge,  but  sometimes  it  is  better  to  have  a  less 
expansive  style  of  mind,  and  have  it  calm  and  unruflled 
at  a  time  when  it  is  needed. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  put  a  large,  red  poker  chip  in  the 
church  plate  by  mistake.  Few  people  would  have  known 
what  to  do;  but  he  just  went  to  the  pastor  after  the  ser- 
vices were  over  and  said  he  had  the  money  with  which  to 
redeem  that  chip.  He  told  the  minister  that  the  chip 
was  worth  five  dollars  up  town,  and  he  would  cash  it  at 
that  price.  The  preacher  took  the  five  dollars,  and  said 
he  always  knew  that  these  little  red  souvenirs  came  high, 
but  he  didn't  know  they  were  so  expensive  as  that. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  who  had  no  presence  of  mind 
whatever,  went  to  a  picnic,  and,  by  mistake,  sat  down 
on  a  baby  that  was  asleep  under  a  shawl  in  the  the  shade 
of  an  umbrageous  tree,  breaking  its  nose — the  child's 
nose,  I  mean.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature, 
and  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  mother  or  lose  the  vote  of 
the  father,  so  he  tried  to  turn  the  thing  off  as  a  joke,  by 
saying  he  didn't  nose  it  was  there. 

He  was  terribly  snowed  under  at  the  polls,  and  he  de- 
served it,  too. 

I  am  rather  cool  in  a  great  emergency.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  shooting  affray  in  front  of  my  office,  which 
terminated  fatally,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  still 
more  so  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  cool  self-possession  and 
undaunted  courage. 

The  city  editor,  Mr.  Barrow,  was  just  reading  me  a 
column  puff  in  type  of  a  new  bank,  and  I  was  carefully 
revising  his  grammar  with  a  large  mallet  and  chisel,  when 
we  heard  a  shot  in  front  of  the  office. 

I  said,  "  Barrow,  that's  a  shot."  He  said  he  guessed 
not,  and  went  on  reading  the  puff. 

Pretty  soon  some  one  said  "bang! !"  again,  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice  and  about  44-caliber.  Then  everybody 
jumped  for  the  stairs,  printers  and  all.  I  saw  that  I  could 
not  get  down  the  stairs  in  time  to  get  shot,  so  I  rushed 
out  on  the  balcony  and  found  myself  directly  over  the 
shootists.  Windy  Smith  was  underneath,  and  had  no 
weapon,  while  a  gambler  was  on  top,  armed  with  a  beau- 
tiful pearl-handled  self-cocking  Smith  ec  Wesson  baritone 
soloist,  worth  about  twenty-three  dollars,  including  freight. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  perhaps  a  hundred  men  standing 
around  near  by.  Not  too  near,  but  just  near  enough. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  what  it  was  best  to  do.  Every 
one  saw  at  once  that  it  wasn't  for  those  men  to  be  shoot- 
ing at  each  other,  and  perhaps  giving  needless  pain,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  have  any  presence  of  mind.  That  was 
the  state  of  things  when  I  came  proudly  forth  upon  the 
balcony.    I  saw  what  must  be  done. 

"  Centlemen,"  said  I,  in  tones  that  rang  out  like  a  bu- 
gle-call, "  take  that  man's  gun  away.  Can't  you  see  that 
if  you  don't  disarm  the  gambler  he  is  going  to  kill  some 
one ! " 

Then  there  was  a  slight  pause,  during  which  everybody 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  willing  that  the  gambler  should  be 
disarmed.  Finally,  seeing  that  each  man  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  the  other,  I  called  to  a  tall,  slim  man  who 
stood  right  under  me,  and  told  him  to  take  away  the 
gambler's  (revolver;  but  he  said  "No;  "he  was  only  a 
stranger  in  town,  and  the  gambler  was  a  total  stranger  to 
him.  He  wasn't  acquainted  with  any  one,  and  he  didn't 
want  to  seem  officious. 

But  I  didn't  lose  my  self-control.  I  kept  calling  on 
different  ones  to  disarm  the  gambler  until  finally  Baswell, 
the  Sheriff,  came  along,  and  he  did  as  I  suggested. 

Of  course  Smith  died  of  his  wounds,  but  remember  the 
thousands  of  other  lives  in  the  town  that  were  saved  by 
this  cool,  brave  act.  And  still  I  would  do  it  right  over 
again  if  the  circumstances  were  the  same. 

Some  of  my  friends  say  that,  though  brave,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle rash.  One  dear  friend  who  knows  me  best,  and  who 
is  very  closely  related  to  me  by  marriage,  says  that  I  am 
so  rash  that  I  would  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
I  wonder  if  she  means  anything  personal  by  that. — Bill 
JVye,  in  Courier- fournal. 


If  there  is  any  heaven  on  earth,  it  is  where  just  the  right 
man  marries  just  the  right  woman,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
be  happy  except  with  perfect  liberty.  I  hate  a  man  who 
thinks  a  woman  should  obey  him.  I  had  rather  be  a 
slave  than  a  master.  I  had  rather  be  robbed  than  to  be 
a  robber.  All  that  I  ask  for  womankind  is  simple  liberty, 
and  let  the  man  love  the  woman  as  she  should  be  loved. 
As  one  of  the  old  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  says,  "  Man 
is  strength,  woman  is  beauty;  man  is  courage,  woman  is 
prudence;  man  is  strength,  woman  is  wisdom  :  and  where 
there  is  one  man  loving  one  woman,  and  one  woman  lov- 
ing one  man,  in  that  house  the  very  angels  love  to  come 
and  sit  and  sing."  I  believe,  then,  in  perfe<  1  freedom;  I 
believe  in  perfect  justice  ;  and  where  a  man  loves  a  woman 
she  never  grows  old  to  him.  Through  the  wrinkles  of 
age  and  through  the  mask  of  time  he  sees  the  sweet 
maiden  face  that  he  loved  and  won.  And  where  a  woman 
really  loves  a  man  he  does  not  grow  gray;  he  does  not 
grow  decrepit ;  he  is  not  old ;  but  to  her  he  is  the  same 
gallant  gentleman  forever  that  won  her  heart  and  hand. — 
IngersoU. 


Mrs.  /ackson.  Yes,  since  dem  mis'ble  Chinezers  he/ 
come  in,  we  poo'  whites  he/  to  scratch  fur  a  livin'.  An' 
do  yo'  know,  Missus  Mufy,  my  boy  ez  goes  to  school  was 
tellin'  me  all  the  people  in  Chance  walked  with  th'  heads 
down  an'  er  feet  up. 

Mrs.  Murphy.  Laws!  Yer  dohn  say!  Oi  knowed  the 
Chinee/  men/  warre  bad  uns,  but  shurre  oi  thought  th' 
ladies  was  mohr  genteel  'n  ter  do  that. — Life. 


All  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  nicest  variety  of  it  is  a  grass 
widow. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CH  I    B  AN 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

TT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  ami  puri  T, 

TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
IT         T— . 

Any  person  will  he  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
11  Sunri-c  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  lioxes  of  11  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following: 

First.    The  number  of  "  T  "  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  it  S.,  Postoftice  Box  1475.  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer-,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion>  is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
countrythis  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,'  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  O  KJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2 0  P.   M.  lexcept   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

,OU  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agncws,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

x  O/^J  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
Tt,OU  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

CU  rt  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MPO.SAN  lOSE.on  SATURDAYSand  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8(~\C^\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.UU  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$3  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKIAID  AM»  ALAMKDA  : 

J!6.oo  —  9.6.30,  3,7.oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  •ji2.oo,  12.30,11.00, 1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  3s-3o,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30, 1[  1 1. 00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  H12.00,  12.30, 
li.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  0-30,  to. 30,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 35.16,  35-46. 
36. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H  10.46, 
11. 16,  U11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16,11.31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TIC  KET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  in.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  IIONOKOXO. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1684.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  K.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  flay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  IWONTACa  K  A.  CO., 

tit.  111.  115  and  317  Market  street.  San  Francisco, 


DDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Street, 
Booms  o  and  i".  Francisco.  Cal. 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 

HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 


.1.  W.  EVAXS,  GENERAL  AUEJiT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  piovisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


Washington,  D.  C,  \ 
March  37,  1883.  ( 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
5iaTweItth  St.,N.  \V. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
634  Market  Street,  S.  F., 
Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OXTO  NtJRMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  I tn mIi  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  San  si  ime  street, 

San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Beleian,  Black   Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  (iranite  and  American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  II.  Mot  OK.UH'K, 
827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FILIPPE'S  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,  es- 
tablished 1871,  has  removed  to  more  commodious  and 
pleasant  quarters,  702  Market  St.,  cor  Geary.  Prof.  De 
Filippe  continues  to  give  personal  instruction  in  Spanish 
and  French  by  his  easy,  practical  method,  saving  months 
of  study.    "Unique"  method  of  acquiring  foreign  lan- 


;tudy.    "Unique"  method  ot  acquiring  toreign 
guages,  where  students  have  not  the  opportunity  to  prao 
tice  ;  fine  library,  and  periodicals  from  Spain  and  France 
free  to  students. 


fSEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THK    PALACE     "HOTEL    OF  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS   "W  ILL   BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


PIANOS ! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


In  the  World: 


THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhuea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
./Etnas  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burnkll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  38  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  V ice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  M»  pit  a  1  $3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm*d 


KRUG  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints: 

SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 

PREMIERE  yUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 
II I  I  I  >l  \  >>  HKOT1IERS  A.  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  «s  Front  Strrht. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   LODGING  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MH.no.    K.  joii\no>.  Prop'r. 


T PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  PAD 
THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE  I 
Patented  Jan.  10.  1882.  ' 
Best  Retainer  in  Existence! 
erfect  ■■^^  case  and  1  orafi m  in  all  positions.  Does 

not  interfere  ^^^^B  with  wi>rk  or  business.    We  guarantee  a 
nrc  Jl^t    01  Rupture  in  all  SCCCpC 
and  treat,  H  both  OfadultS  and  children.  Now,  ri 

if  you  are  ■    ■k.ruptnrrd,  I  i  your  invest- 

I fixation.    We  especial!)  H      m  desire  all  <  ■ 

thi  ise  difficult  to  retain  and  H  H  those  1  onsidered  incura- 
ble.   If  other  treatment  H    H  has  failed  you,  come  and 

EVIDENCE  m^M  UNLIMITED!  1 
Our  Terms:    NO  W    CURE,  NO  PAY. 

<    1    i:.-.s     Ri  I'TUHE     IN     KROM  T<J  00 

Siii^ie  TriibS  with  solution , lio.     Double  IC^™  "I  niss  with  so- 
lution, $15.     Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Write 
fur  !''ill  inf'.Tiiu..'                        ■        1  iinYi-^^Bopcrt  even'tfs. 
W  B  I  iUARANl  )  B  1  1  R  BTA1  N  ANY  CASE! 

PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO.£* 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

No.  330  Sutter  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   Ureat   Advantage*  ol  Tulare 

County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows : 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved. .  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
qualed  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
\V-  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MILLER  A  KNIPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cai. 

THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $i  oo  . 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

■  I  M  KAI.  DIMCTOBS, 

118  Gear)'  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLBR,  J.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

336M   It!  Ml  STREET. 
ORNAMENTAL  ENCrBAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


It  is  safe  to  state  that  every  thrifty  housewife  who  wit- 
nessed the  deft  handling  of  lamps,  dishes,  et  cetera,  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theater,  by  Mr.  Silvo,  was  inwardly  de- 
voutly wishing,  in  the  words  of  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
"  that  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  "  to  take  charge 
of  the  fragile  treasures  of  her  pantry.  He  may  well  style 
himself  an  "  innovator,"  for  his  methods  are  indeed  a 
startling  innovation  on  the  time-honored  system  of  break- 
age which  is  among  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  the 
glass-handling  fraternity  off  the  stage.  My  landlady 
authorizes  me  to  state  that,  whenever  Mr.  Silvo  loses  his 
present  situation,  he  can  obtain  a  permanent  position  at 
fair  wages,  by  applying  at  our  boarding-house. 


Mr.  Miln  was  evidently  determined  that  his  engage- 
ment, full  as  it  has  been  of  volcanic  eruptions  of  temper 
and  startling  lingual  pyrotechnics,  should  end  in  an  un- 
exampled blaze  of  glory.  To  this  end,  on  the  last  night 
of  his  engagement  he  embroidered  upon  the  lurid  horizon 
of  the  skies  that  lower  above  the  house  of  "  Bertuccio" 
the  lightning  flashes  of  his  wit,  by  introducing  "gags'' 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  variety  show  in  the  land, 
when,  as  "  Bertuccio,"  he  expresses  the  gentle  desire  to 
let  loose  upon  his  enemy  a  leopard,  as  typical  of  his  swift 
vengeance,  he  adds  that,  as  a  personal  gratification,  he 
would  like  to  set  that  ferocious  beast  on  the  obnoxious 
critic  whose  strictures  brought  trouble  to  the  camp,  and 
all  Mr.  Miln's  woes— to  paraphrase  Milton;  and  when 
offered  "  a  penny  for  his  thoughts,"  or  addressed  in  words 
to  that  effect,  he  declared  that  he  was  figuring  up  the  net 
result  of  his  San  Francisco  engagement ! 

A  man  capable  of  such  startling  originalities  as  these, 
is  thrown  away  in  the  tame  and  conventional  walks  of  the 
legitimate.  His  uncurbed  and  erratic  genius  can  find  fit- 
ting scope  only  in  the  unfenced  fields  of  burlesque  and 
beer  garden,  or,  better  still,  in  the  wild,  untrammeled 
arena  of  sawdust  and  spangles. 


The  entire  career  of  Mr.  Miln  in  the  city  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  apotheosis  of  bad  taste. 

The  papers  announce  that  a  Miss  Josie  Hanley  has  be- 
come by  marriage  "  Mrs.  Manager  Donnelly."  It  is  not 
often  that  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  budding  house- 
hold are  so  speedily  and  definitely  settled. 

The  question  of  who  shall  be  the  manager  of  the  con- 
cern is  one  usually  involving  much  time  and  argument, 
and  even  when  seemingly  settled  is  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  called  up  before  the  house  on  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider. In  fact,  in  the  majority  of  households  the  matter 
remains  a  moot  question  to  the  bitter  end.  The  an- 
nouncement of  Mrs.  Donnelly  as  manager  of  the  firm  is 
another  encouraging  indication  that  woman  may  even- 
tually be  invested  with  her  sacred  rights  as  interpreted 
by  Sisters  Stow,  Stevens,  et  al. 


A  gentleman  recently  from  the  Levant  has  undertaken 
the  propagation  of  sponges  in  Ireland.  If  he  comes  to 
San  Francisco  with  any  such  nefarious  plan,  he'll  be  in- 
vited to  "  levant "  in  short  order.  Sponges,  indeed !  Why, 
the  city's  full  of  'em,  ready  to  absorb  everything,  from 
a  ride  in  the  street  car  to  a  square  meal.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Levant  finds  that  there  is  in  Ireland  a  de- 
mand for  sponges,  we  can  at  last  see  a  way  to  render  of 
of  commercial  value  the  rank  growth  of  this  unclassified 
vegeto-animal  product  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  Pine  and  California  streets.  We  can  ship 
him  a  picked  cargo,  warranted,  in  the  graphically  de- 
scriptive words  of  a  native  poet, 

Never  to  miss  a  meal, 
And  never  put  up  a  cent. 

There  are  few  things  that  we  don't  raise  in  California ; 
but  the  sponge  is  our  strongest  suit.  We  can  supply  the 
world. 

It  was  at  the  Carnival.  We  just  caught  the  answer. 
It  was  given  with  the  triumphant  leer  that  always  ac- 
companies the  solution  of  a  conundrum  by  its  pro- 
pounder,  and  was  this :  "  Why,  in  a  hay-field,  of  course, 
you  idjut."  And  they  were  gone,  leaving  to  us  the  mad- 
dening mystery  of  what  the  question  could  have  been. 
Probably,  "  Where  is  there  always  room  for  one  mower?" 


A  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  who  has  evidently  not 
"  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested "  the 
Bohemian  Club  rules,  was  exercising  her  class  in  the 
construction  of  sentences,  introducing  some  of  Mr.  Swin- 
ton's  foreign  words  and  phrases.  The  following  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  literal  directness  of  the  average 
adolescent  mind.    The  words  given  out  are  italicized. 

"  The  strata  [layers,  presumably,  here  construed  as 
bricklayers]  come  home  from  their  work  at  six  o'clock." 

"  We  went  to  Woodward's  Gardens  and  led  our  little 
brother  entre  nous." 

"'Gratis  at  last !' cried  "the  escaped  prisoner." 

"The  train  was  moving  slowly;  but  the  engineer 
thought  alias." 

A  disgruntled  straight-out  Democrat,  while  inveighing 
against  the  unequal  and  unhallowed  union  of  the  two 
parties  to  elect  Dr.  O'Donnell  Coroner,  witheringly  de- 
nounced it  as  a  Morgue-anatic  marriage ! 

He  makes  a  suggestion  in  this  connection  which  may 
be  worth  serious  consideration  by  the  Supervisors..  This 
is  to  make  the  appropriation  which  the  new  Coroner  so 
clamorously  demands,  so  large  as  to  warrant  that  ob- 
noxious official  in  making  a  sudden  and  protracted  trip  to 
Europe.  Try  it,  gentlemen.  If  successful,  the  result  will 
be  worth  the  money.   

San  Francisco  needs  a  training  school.  The  subject  of 
its  first  instruction  should  be  "  When  to  Laugh." 

Mark  Twain  tells  of  an  old  farmer  who  walked  home 
with  him  from  one  of  his  funniest  lectures,  which  had 
been  received  by  his  rural  audience  with  an  awful,  un- 
smiling silence  and  solemnity  utterly  demoralizing  to  the 
lecturer,  and  who  assured  the  unhappy  humorist  that 
really  two  or  three  times  it  was  "all  he  could  do  to  keep 
from  bustin'  right  out  a-laughin'." 

This  agricultural  Chesterfield  needed  enlightenment; 
but  not  nearly  so  much  as  do  those  who  in  every  drama 
and  tragedy  are  sure  to  be  "  in  at  the  death  "  with  their 
untimely  laughter.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in 
which  I  have  seen  "  Camille,"  "  Iago,"  "  Louis  XI,"  or 
any  of  the  noted  dicrs  on  the  modern  stage,  make  their 
well-studied  and  artistic  demise  without  one  or  more  of 
these  laughing  hyenas  attending  the  obsequies  and  an- 
ticipating the  usual  banquet  of  their  kind. 


It  does  not -require  a  very  vivid  imagination  to  picture 
the  delight  with  which  Mr.  Sheridan  must  have  listened 
to  the  uncouth  outburst  of  hilarity  which  again  and  again 
greeted  his  delineation  of  the  death  agony  of  the  "  son  of 
St.  Louis,"  whose  horror  of  death  was  aggravated  by  a 
very  natural  doubt  about  "ascending  to  heaven."   I  fan- 


cied that  the  groans  and  gaspings  of  the  actor  were  fully 
as  much  personal  as  vicarious;  and  were  mingled  with 
stifled  malisons  on  the  heads  of  the  dolts  who  could  not 
see  that  the  writhings  and  convulsions  of  death  are  not 
the  contortions  of  a  tumbler  in  the  circus  or  an  acrobat 
at  the  Fountain,  nor  subject  to  the  same  rude  guffaw  of 
uncouth  appreciation. 

The  French  have  their  regular  claque  to  instruct  the 
audience  where  the  applause  comes  in.  In  the  interest 
of  all  professed  theater-goers,  let  us  have  a  paid  laughing 
corps  to  let  the  provincial  mind  know  where  the  laugh 
comes  in,  and  have  a  special  police  force  on  hand  to  eject 
any  and  all  who  dare  to  giggle  before  they  get  the  cue. 


"The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  fine."  I  rather  think  Mr.  Cleveland,  the 
athletic  gentleman  who  recently  performed  the  hercu- 
lean feat  of  carrying  New  York,  begins  to  realize  this. 
When  he  finds  all  the  old  ladies  in  the  Cabinet,  the  clubs 
and  the  constituency  matchmaking  in  his  behalf,  and  that 
he  is  likely  to  be  drawn  and  quartered  by  the  op- 
posing forces  of  the  four  sections  of  the  Union,  he'll  be- 
gin to  wish  he'd  married  Maria,  and  done  with  it.  If  they 
keep  on  they'll  have  him  impeached  for  bigamy  before 
his  term  expires,  if,  indeed,  he  doesn't  expire  first  under 
the  torture. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  increase  of  religious  feel- 
ing among  the  "  fierce  Democracie."  A  short  time  since 
a  distinguished  branch  of  that  organization  known  as 
"  toughs,"  concluded  to  signify  their  approval  of  the 
Christian  zeal  and  honesty  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  of  Buf- 
falo, by  giving  him  a  donation  partry.  This  was  the 
more  magnanimous  as  the  reverend  gentleman  is  one  of 
those  who  had  condemned  the  innocent  and  uncon- 
ventional freedom  of  the  Democratic  candidate  as  im- 
moral. But  these  unprejudiced  toughs  respected  Mr. 
Ball's  sterling  and  outspoken  honesty  of  purpose,  while 
not  fully  endorsing  his  strait-laced  morality.  Hen<  e 
the  donation  party,  which  was  a  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary custom  in  such  affairs,  inasmuch  as  only  useful  arti- 
cles were  among  the  contributions.  The  climate  of  l!ul- 
falo  is  severe,  and  winter  is  setting  in.  These  thought- 
ful Christians  consequently  brought  several  tons  of  coal. 
In  their  enthusiasm,  they  did  not  wait  for  the  opening  of 
the  coal-hole,  but  threw  the  fuel  through  the  windows,  in 
every  possible  direction  and  with  startling  rapidity.  The 
desired  effect  was  produced  sooner  than  could  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated.  The  unexpected  coal,  flying  in 
lumps  through  panes  of  shattered  glass,  made  it  very  warm 
for  the  poor  clergyman's  family.  Such  incidents  as  this  tend 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  a  political  contest,  and  renew 
our  faith  in  the  regeneration  of  humanity. 


Mr.  Ben  Clark's  tuneful  throat  was  breathing  forth  in 
dulcet  tones  to  some  fair  unknown  the  tender  benison, 
"  Happy  be  Thy  Dreams,"  the  first  word  of  which,  1  re- 
gret to  state,  he  rendered  unmistakeably  as  hoppy. 
"  Hoppy  be  thy  dreams,"  said  one  of  a  couple  in  front 
of  me.  "  Why,  the  wretch  must  be  wishing  her  a  bed 
infested  with  fleas!"  "Or  a  nightmare  after  too  much 
beer,"  said  her  companion,  w  ith  the  retrospective  gaze  of 
one  who  had  been  there. 


The  scat  next  mine  was  occupied  by  a  lady  of  some- 
what uncertain  statistical  information,  at  least  as  regards 
her  own  age.  The  audience  were  expressing  by  loud 
smiles  their  appreciation  of  an  anecdote  just  related. 
"That's  a  real  good  story,"  she  remarked.  "  Yes;  and 
it  was  just  as  good  when  I  was  five  years  old."  "  Hush, 
hush  !"  said  she,  in  hurried  expostulation;  "never  own 
that  you've  heard  a  minstrel  story.  Most  of  'em  are  so 
old  that  no  one  but  a  forty-niner  ever  heard  'em  first. 
It's  an  irrevocable  give-away  of  your  age." 

Fkancesca. 


It  is  a  New  York  judge  who  has  decided  that  a  son  is 
not  obliged  to  support  his  father.  Now  he  ought  to  de- 
cide that  a  father  isn't  obliged  to  support  his  son. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  TWINS. 


In  form  ami  feature,  face  and  limb, 

I  grew  so  like  my  brother 
That  folks  got  taking  me  for  him, 

And  each  for  one  another. 
It  puzzled  all  our  kith  and  kin; 

It  reached  an  awful  pitch; 
For  one  of  us  was  horn  a  twin. 

And  not  a  soul  knew  which. 

One  day  (to  make  the  matter  worse) 

Before  our  names  were  fixed, 
As  we  were  being  washed  by  nurse, 

We  got  completely  mixed. 
And  thus,  you  see,  f>y  fate's  decree 

(Or  rather  nurse's  whim), 
My  brother  John  got  christened  me, 

And  I  got  christened  him. 

This  fatal  likeness  even  dogged 

My  footsteps  when  at  school, 
And  I  was  always  getting  flogged — 

For  lohn  turned  out  a  Tool. 
I  put  this  question  hopelessly 

I'o  every  one  I  knew  : 
*'  What  would  you  do,  if  you  were  me, 

To  prove  that  you  werejw//" 

Our  close  resemblance  turned  the  tide 

Of  our  domestic  life. 
For  somehow  my  intended  bride 

Became  my  brother's  wife. 
In  short,  year  after  year  the  same 

Absurd  mistakes  went  on; 
And  when  I  died — the  neighbors  came 

And  buried  brother  John  !       Henry. S.  Leigh. 


ONLY  AX  IRISH  GIRL. 


"  Oh,  it's  only  an  Irish  girl !  " 

I  flamed  into  a  wrath  far  too  intense  for  restraint.  My 
whole  soul  rose  up  and  cried  out  against  the  Deacon  s 
wife.    I  answered : 

"True.  A  small  thing  !  But  are  lies  and  murder  small 
things,  Mrs.  Adams?  Murderers,  and  whoever  loveth 
and  maketh  a  lie,  are  to  be  left  outside  of  the  heavenly- 
city.  And,  Mrs.  Adams,  suppose  it  should  appear  that  a 
woman  of  high  respectability,  moving  in  the  best  society, 
and  a  most  excellent  housekeeper,  has  both  those  two 
tickets  for  hell  I  Do  you  remember  the  others  that  make 
up  that  horrible  company  in  the  last  chapter  of  Revela- 
tions?   Mrs.  Adams,  the  girl  is  dead!" 

The  Deacon's  wife's  hard  face  had  blazed  instantly  into 
passionate  scarlet.  Hut  I  cared  not  for  her,  nor  for  man 
nor  woman.  For  the  words  said  themselves,  and  thrilled 
and  sounded  fearful  to  me  also;  they  hurt  me;  they  burnt 
from  my  tongue  as  melted  iron  might ;  and  scarcely  know- 
ing it,  1  rose  up  and  emphasized  with  my  forefinger.  And 
her  face,  at  those  last  four  words,  turned  stony  and  whity- 
gray,  like  a  corpse.  I  thought  she  would  die.  Oh,  it 
was  awful  to  think  so,  and  to  feel  that  she  deserved  irj 
For  I  did.  I  do  now.  For,  reason  as  I  will,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  as  if  a  tinge  of  the  poor  helpless  child's  blood 
was  upon  my  own  garments.  I  do  well  to  be  angry.  It 
is  not  that  I  desire  any  personal  revenge.  But  I  have  a 
feeling— not  pleasure,  it  is  almost  pity  and  pain — but  yet 
a  feeling  that  sudden  death  or  lingering  death  would  be 
small  satisfaction  of  justice  upon  her  for  what  she  ren- 
dered to  another. 

Her  strong,  hard,  cruel  nature  fought  tigerishly  up  again 
from  the  horrible  blow  of  my  news.  She  was  frightened 
almost  to  swooning  at  the  thing  that  I  told  and  my  de- 
nunciation, and  the  deep,  answering  stab  of  her  own  con- 
science. But  her  angry  iron  will  rallied,  with  an  effort 
which  must  have  been  an  agony ;  her  face  became  human 
again ;  and,  looking  straight  and  defiantly  at  me,  she  said, 
yet  with  difficulty: 

"Ah!  I'll  see  if  my  husband  '11  hev  sech  things  said  to 
me!   That's  all!" 

And  she  turned  and  went  straightway  out  of  my  house, 
erect  and  steady  as  ever. 

It  may  seem  a  trifling  story,  and  its  lesson  a  trifling  one ; 
but  it  is  not  so — neither  trifling  nor  needless. 

It  is  a  rare  thing,  indeed,  for  a  woman  in  this  America 
to  long  and  love  to  have  children.  The  only  two  women 
whom  I  know  in  this  large  town  who  do,  are  Mrs.  O'Reilly, 
the  mother  of  poor  Bridget,  and — one  more. 

Poor  old  Mrs.  O'Reilly!  She  came  to  me  this  morn- 
ing and  sat  in  my  kitchen  and  cried  so  bitterly,  and  talked 
in  her  strong  Corkonian  brogue,  and  rocked  herself  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  shook  abroad  the  great  lambent 
banners  of  her  cap-border— a  grotesque  old  woman,  but 
sacred  in  her  tender  motherhood  and  her  great  grief. 
Her  first  coming  was  to  peddle  blackberries  in  the  sum- 
mer.   I  asked  her  if  she  had  picked  them  herself. 

"Och,  then,  and  sure  I  have  the  childher  to  do  that 
saam,"  said  she.  And  what  wonderful  music  must  the 
voice  of  her  youth  have  been  !  It  was  deep  of  intonation 
and  heartfelt — rich  and  smooth  and  thrilling  yet,  after 
fifty  years  of  poverty  and  toil.  "And  id's  enough  of  thim 
that's  in  id !  "  she  added,  with  a  curious  air  of  satisfaction 
and  reflectiveness. 

"  How  many  children  have  you?  "  I  inquired. 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  old  woman  though  she  was; 
and  pride  and  delight  and  love  shone  in  her  large,  clear, 
gray  eyes. 

"I've  fourteen  darlins — thank  God  for  ivery  wan  of 
thim  !    And  it's  a  purrty  parthy  they  are  !  " 

"Fourteen!"  I  exclaimed,  "  how  lovely!"  I  stopped 
short  and  blushed.  My  heart  had  spoken.  "  But  how 
 "   I  stopped  again. 

The  old  blackberry-woman  answered  with  tears  and 
smiles.  What  a  deep,  rich  loving  heart  was  covered  out 
of  sight  in  her  squalid  life!  It  makes  me  proud  that  I 
felt  my  heart  and  my  love  in  some  measure  like  hers;  and 
she  saw  it,  too. 

"An'  it's  yersilf,  ma'm,  that  has  the  mother's  own  heart 
in  yez,  to  be  sure !  An'  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes,  ma'm ! 
But  it's  the  thruth  it's  mighty  scarce  intirely!  I  do  be 
seem'  the  ladies  that's  not  glad  at  all  for  the  dear  childher 
that's  been  sint  'em,  and  sure  it's  sthrange,  ma'm.  In- 


dade,  it  was  with  the  joy  I  did  be  cryin'  over  ivery  wan  o' 
me  babies,  and  I  could  aisy  laugh  at  the  pain,  ma'm. 
And  sure  now  it's  crying  I  am  betimes,  because  I'll  have 
no  more ! " 

The  dear,  beautiful,  dirty  old  woman!  I  cried  and 
laughed  with  her,  and  I  bought  ten  times  as  many  black- 
berries as  I  wanted;  and  Mrs.  O'Reilly  and  I  were  fast 
friends. 

She  and  hers,  her  "ould  man,"  her  sons  and  her 
daughters,  were  henceforth  our  ready  and  devoted  re- 
tainers, dexterous  and  efficient  in  all  manner  of  service, 
generous  in  acknowledging  any  return  that  we  could 
make  them;  respectful  and  self-respectful;  true  men  and 
women  in  their  place,  not  unfit  for  a  higher,  and  showing 
the  same  by  their  demeanor  in  a  low  one. 

They  came  in  and  went  out  among  us  for  a  long  time, 
in  casual  employments,  until,  with  elaborate  prefaces  and 
doubtful,  apologetic  circumlocutions,  shyly  and  hesitat- 
ingly, Mrs.  O'Reilly  managed  to  prefer  her  petition  that 
her  youngest  girl,  Bridget  by  name — there  were  a  few 
junior  boys — might  be  taken  into  my  family  as  a  servant.  I 
asked  the  old  woman  a  few  questions  about  her  daughter's 
experiences  and  attainments  in  the  household  graces  and 
economies;  could  not  remember  her;  thought  I  had 
seen  all  the  "  childher";  found  that  she  had  been  living 
w  ith  Mrs.  Deacon  Adams,  and  had  not  been  at  my  house. 
It  was  only  for  form's  sake  that  I  catechized;  Bridget 
came,  of  course. 

She  was  such  a  maiden  as  her  mother  must  have  been, 
one  of  nature's  own  ladies,  but  more  refined  in  type, 
texture  and  form,  as  the  American  atmosphere  and  food 
and  life  always  refine  the  children  of  European  stock — 
slender,  more  delicate,  finer  of  complexion,  and  a  sott, 
exquisite  sweetness  of  voice,  more  thrilling  than  her 
mother's  larger  and  more  robust  heartfeltness  of  tone — 
and  with  the  same,  but  shyer  ways,  and  swift  blushes  and 
smiles.  In  one  thing  she  differed:  she  was  a  silent,  re- 
ticent girl ;  her  tears  were  not  so  quick  as  her  mother's, 
nor  her  words;  she  hid  her  thoughts.  She  had  learned 
it  of  us  secretive  Americans,  or  had  inherited  it  of  her 
father,  a  silent  though  cheery  man. 

Her  glossy  wealth  of  dark-brown  hair,  her  great  brown 
eyes,  long  eyelashes,  sensitive,  delicately  cut,  mobile  red 
lips,  oval  face,  beautifully  formed  arms  and  hands,  and 
lithe,  graceful,  ladylike  movements,  were  a  sweet  house- 
hold picture,  sunshiny  with  unfailing  good-will,  and  of  a 
dexterous  neat-handedness  very  rare  in  her  people.  My 
husband  was  looking  at  her  one  day,  and  as  she  tripped 
away  on  some  errand  he  observed : 

"She  is  a  graceful  little  saint.  All  her  attitudes  are 
beatitudes." 

Bridget  was  pure  and  devout  enough  for  the  compli- 
ment; and  I  had  not  been  married  so  long  but  that  I 
could  excuse  the  evidence  of  his  observation  of  another, 
for  the  sake  of  the  neatness  of  his  phrase.  I  should  have 
thought  the  unconscious  child  incongruously  lovely 
amongst  brooms  and  dust-pans,  pots  and  kettles,  suds  and 
slops  and  dishwater,  had  1  not  been  about  as  much  con- 
cerned among  them  myself. 

ISridget  had  been  with  me  only  a  day  or  two,  when  a 
friend  and  fellow-matron,  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon 
call,, apprised  me  that  there  were  reports  that  Bridget 
O'Reilly  was  a  thief— in  fact,  that  she  had  been  turned 
away  by  Mrs.  Adams  for  that  very  offence,  which  she 
told  me  "out  of  kindness,  and  with  no  desire  to  injure 
the  girl;  but  there  is  so  much  wickedness  among  these 
Irish !  "  She  had  heard  this  tale,  through  only  one  person, 
from  Mrs.  Adams  herself. 

This  troubled  me;  yet  I  should  have  quickly  forgotten 
it.  I  met  the  same  story  in  several  other  directions  with- 
in a  few  days;  and  now  it  troubled  me  more.  Women 
are  suspicious  creatures.  I  don't  like  to  confess  it,  but  it 
io  true.    Besides,  servants  do  sometimes  steal.   And  little 

reign  blood  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  has  truth  in 
it,  or  honesty.  Why  should  it?  Why  should  the  subju- 
gated Irish,  any  more  than  the  Southern  slaves,  beaten 
down  for  centuries  by  brutal  strength,  seeking  to  extermi- 
nate their  religion  and  their  speech,  to  terrify  them  out  of 
intelligence  and  independence,  to  crush  them  in  perma- 
nent poverty  and  ignorance — why  should  they  tell  the 
truth  or  respect  property?  Falsehood  and  theft  are  that 
cunning  which  is  the  natural  and  necessary  weapon  of 
weakness.  Their  falsehood  is  their  resistance,  in  the  only 
form  that  weakness  can  use — evasion  instead  of  force. 
Their  theft  is  the  taking  of  what  is  instinctively  felt  to  be 
due;  their  gratification  of  an  instinct  after  justice ;  done 
secretly  because  they  have  not  the  strength  to  demand 
openly.  Such  things  are  unnecessary  in  America,  no 
doubt.  But  habits  survive  emigration.  They  are  to  be 
deplored,  charitably  and  hopefully  and  tenderly  cured  as 
diseases,  not  attacked  and  furiously  struck  and  thrust  at 
as  wild  beasts.  Thus  it  might  be  with  Bridget,  notwith- 
standing her  great,  clear,  innocent  eyes,  and  open,  honest 
ways.  If  she  had  grown  up  to  think  such  doings  harmless, 
she  would  have  no  conscience  about  it.  Conscience  is 
very  pliant  to  education.  It  troubles  no  man  for  w  hat  he 
is  trained  to  do. 

So  I  felt  these  stories.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  talk  to  poor  Bridget  about  it.  I  could  not  tell  her 
large-hearted  old  mother.  This  reluctance  was  entirely 
involuntary,  an  instinct.  I  wish  I  had  felt  it  more  clearly 
and  obeyed  it  altogether!  There  is  some  fatal  cloud  of 
human  circumstance  that  covers  up  from  our  sight  our 
just  instinctive  perceptions — makes  us  drive  them  out  be- 
fore the  mechanical  conclusions  of  mere  reason;  and 
when  our  reason,  our  special  human  pride,  has  failed  us, 
we  say  in  our  sorrow,  I  see  now-;  if  I  had  only  trusted  my 
first  impulse  I  What  is  this  cloud?  Is  it  original  sin?  I 
asked  my  husband.  He  was  writing  his  sermon.  He 
stopped  and  told  me  with  serious  interest — "This  cloud 
is  that  original  or  inbred  sin.  which  we  receive  from  Adam  ; 
obscuring  and  vitiating  the  free  exercise  of  the  originally 
perfect  faculties;  wilting  them  down,  as  it  were,  from  a 
high  native  assimilation  of  the  operative  methods  of  Di- 
vine mind,  to  the  painful,  creeping,  mechanical  proced- 
ures of  the  comparing  and  judging  reason.  And  this 
lost  power  is  to  be  restored,  we  may  expect,  by  the  re- 
generating force  of  conversion." 


I  know  I've  got  this  right;  because,  after  Henry  had 
thanked  me  for  my  question,  he  said  I  was  a  good 
preaching-stock — that  the  inquiry  "joggled  up"  his  mind, 
and  suggested  just  what  fayed  in  with  his  sermon;  and 
afterwards  I  heard  him  preach  it;  and  now  I  have  copied 
it  out  of  his  manuscript,  and  have  it  all  correct  and  satis- 
factory. What  will  he  do  to  me,  if  he  should  see  this  in 
print!  But  I  can't  help  it.  And  what  is  more,  I  don't 
believe  this  theological  stuff.  If  it  were  true,  there  would 
not  so  many  good  people  be  such  geese. 

But  whatever  this  cloud  is,  it  now  blinded  and  mis- 
guided me.  1  quietly,  very  quietly,  put  away  some  little 
moneys  that  lay  about — locked  up  nearly  all  my  small 
stock  of  silver  and  my  scanty  jewelry— locked  my  bureau 
drawers — counted  unobtrusively  the  weekly  proceeds  of 
the  washing — and  was  extremely  watchful  against  the 
least  alteration  of  my  manner  towardy  my  poor  pretty 
maid. 

It  might  have  been  a  week  after  this,  when  my  husband 
said  one  morning  that  Bridget's  eyes  were  heavy,  and  she 
had  moved  with  a  start  several  times,  as  though  she  were 
half-asleep.  Now  that  he  spoke,  I  saw  it,  and  wondered 
that  I  had  not  seen  it  before;  but  1  think  some  men  no- 
tice things  more  quickly  than  women.  I  asked  the  child 
if  she  were  well. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  she  said,  spiritlessly,  "but  my  head 
aches." 

I  observed  her ;  and  she  dragged  herself  about  with 
difficulty,  and  was  painfully  slow  about  her  dishes.  At 
tea-time  I  made  her  lie  down  in  my  little  back  parlor  and 
got  the  meal  myself,  and  made  her  a  nice  cup  of  tea. 
She  slept  a  little,  but  grew  flushed.  Next  morning  she 
was  not  fit  to  get  up,  but  insisted  that  she  was,  and  would 
not  remain  in  bed.  But  she  ate  nothing — indeed,  for  a 
day  or  two  she  had  not  eaten — and  after  breakfast  she 
grew  faint,  and  then  more  flushed  than  ever;  seemed 
likely  to  have  a  hard  run  of  fever;  and  I  sent  for  my  doc- 
tor— a  homeopath. 

He  came,  saw,  queried,  and  prescribed.  Doctor-like, 
he  evaded  my  inquiry  what  was  the  matter,  so  that  I  saw 
it  was  a  serious  case.  On  my  intimating  as  much,  he 
said,  with  sudden  decision  : 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  madam;  she  may  be  better  by 
night.  If  not,  you'd  better  send  for  Bagford.  He  might 
do  better  for  her  than  I." 

I  was  extremely  surprised,  for  Bagford  is  a  vigorous 
allopath  of  the  old  school — drastic,  bloody,  and  an  un- 
compromising enemy  of  "  that  quack,"  as  he  called  my 
grave  young  friend.    I  said  as  much.    Dr.  Nash  smiled. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  it,  so  long  as  the  patients  come  to 
me.  I  can  very  well  afford  to  send  him  one  now  and 
then.  The  fact  is,  the  Irish  must  feel  their  medicine. 
It's  quite  often  that  a  raking  dose  will  cure  'em,  not  be- 
cause it's  the  right  thing,  but  because  it  takes  their  im- 
agination with  it.  The  Irish  imagination  goes  with  Bag- 
ford and  a  ainst  me ;  and  the  wrong  medicine  with  the 
imagination  is  better  than  the  right  one  against  it.  I  care 
more  about  curing  this  child  than  I  do  about  him;  be- 
sides," and  he  grew  grave,  "  it  may  be  no  great  favor  to 
him." 

I  obliged  him  to  tell  me  that  he  feared  the  attack  would 
develop  into  brain  fever;  and  he  said  something  was  on 
the  girl's  mind.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I  ran  up  to  poor 
Bridget,  whose  sweet  face  and  great  brown  eyes  were 
kindled,  in  her  increasing  fever,  into  a  hot,  fearful  beauty; 
and  now  I  could  see  a  steady,  mournful,  pained  look  con- 
tracting her  mouth  and  lilting  the  delicate  lines  of  her 
eyebrows.  I'oor  little  girl!  1  felt  the  same  deep  yearn- 
ing sorrow  which  we  have  at  the  sufferings  of  a  little  child, 
who  seems  to  look  in  scared  wonder  at  us,  as  if  to  ask, 
"What  is  this?  and,  why  do  you  not  help?"  When  a 
child  suffers  we  feel  a  sense  of  injustice  done.  Bridget's 
lips  were  dry.  Her  skin  was  so  hot,  her  whole  frame  so 
restless !  And  the  silent  misery  of  her  eyes  ate  into  my 
very  heart.  I  smoothed  her  pillow  and  bathed  her  head, 
and  would  fain  have  comforted  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
my  own  little  sister.  l!ut  I  could  plainly  see  that  my  help 
was  not  welcome.  When,  however,  I  had  done  all  that  I 
could  for  her,  I  quietly  told  her  that  she  was  sick,  and 
that  I  wanted  to  have  her  get  well — that  I  saw  something 
was  troubling  her,  and  she  must  tell  me  what  it  was.  I 
don't  think  the  silent,  enduring  thing  would  have  spoke 
even  then,  if  she  had  not  seen  that  I  was  crying.  Her 
own  tears  eame,  too,  and  she  briefly  said: 

"  You  all  think  I  am  a  thief." 

I  assured  her  most  earnestly  to  the  contrary. 

She  turned  her  restless  head  over  toward  me  again, and 
her  great  eyes,  all  glittering  with  fever  and  pain,  searched 
solemnly  into  mine,  and  she  replied: 

"  You  all  think  I'm  a  thief.  Vis,  I  saw  you  had  locked 
up  the  money  and  the  silver.  I  saw  you  count  the  clane 
clothes  that  was  washed  in  the  house.  Wouldn't  I  be 
after  seeing  it?    And  they  says  so  in  the  town." 

It  went  to  my  heart  to  have  done  those  things.  All 
that  I  could  say  was  utterly  in  vain.  She  evidently  felt 
nothing  of  it  to  be  true.  She  had  received  a  deep  and 
cruel  hurt;  and  the  poor,  wild,  half-civilized,  shy,  silent 
soul  had  not  wherewith  to  reason  on  it.  She  only  en- 
dured, and  held  her  peace  and  let  the  fire  burn;  and  her 
sensitive  nerves  had  allowed  pain  of  mind  to  become 
severe  physical  disease.  My  words  she  scarcely  heard; 
my  tears  were  to  her  only  sympathy.  She  knew  what  she 
had  seen.  Besides,  her  disease  increased  upon  her.  Al- 
most from  minute  to  minute  she  grew  more  restless,  and 
her  increasing  inattention  to  what  I  said  frightened  as  well 
as  hurt  me.  The  medicines  of  Dr.  Nash  were  useless. 
Before  noon  I  sent  for  Dr.  Bagford,  who  said  it  was 
decidedly  brain-fever— that  she  must  be  leeched,  have  ice 
at  her  head,  and  so  forth. 

Ah,  it  was  useless.  She  grew  worse  and  worse;  passed 
through  one  or  two  long,  terrible  days  of  frantic  misery, 
crying  and  protesting  against  false  accusations  with  a 
lamenting  voice  that  made  us  all  cry,  too;  then  lay  long 
in  a  stupid  state,  until  the  doctor  said  now  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  die,  because,  after  such  an  attack,  a 
brain  so  sensitive  would  be  disorganized — she  would  be 
an  idiot. 

Her  pojr  mother  came  and  helped  us  wait  on  her. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


But  neither  care  nor  medicine  availed.  Bridget  died; 
and  the  funeral  was  from  our  house.  I  was  surprised  by 
the  lofty  demeanor  of  Father  MacMullen,  the  Irish 
priest,  the  first  I  had  ever  met.  A  tall,  . gaunt,  bony,  black- 
haired,  hollow-eyed  man,  of  inscrutable  and  guarded  de- 
meanor, who  received  with  absolute  haughtiness  the  cour- 
tesies of  my  husband  and  the  reverence  of  his  own  flock. 
A  few  of  his  expressions  might  indicate  a  consciousness 
that  we  had  endeavored  to  deal  kindly  with  poor  little 
Bridget.  He  did  not  think  so;  or  at  least  we  know  that 
he  so  handled  the  matter  that  we  meet  ill-feeling  on  ac- 
count of  it. 

The  griefs  for  any  such  misfortune  were,  however, 
obscure  and  shallow  in  comparison  with  my  sorrow  for 
the  untimely  quenching  of  Bridget's  young  life,  and  my 
sympathy  for  her  poor  old  mother.  When  I  reasoned 
aDout  the  affair,  I  could  see  that  I  had  done  nothing  which 
would  not  be  commended  by  careful  housekeepers.  I 
could  see  it,  but,  in  spite  of  me,  I  could  not  feel  it.  I 
was  tormented  by  vain  wishes  that  I  had  done  otherwise. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  her  people  charged  me  with 
her  blood ;  as  if  I  had  been  in  some  sense  aiding  her 
death.  Nor  do  I  even  now  escape  obscure  returns  of  the 
same  inexpressibly  sad  pain. 

The  garnishing  of  the  sepulchers  is  an  employment 
which  by  no  means  went  out  with  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees. Under  the  circumstances,  the  death  of  my  pretty 
young  maid,  although  she  was  only  an  Irish  girl,  produced 
a  deep  impression  in  the  village.  Very  soon,  now  that  it 
could  do  no  good,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  impu- 
tations against  her  were  wholly  unfounded.  It  was  pretty 
distinctly  whispered  that  they  had  arisen  out  of  things  said 
by  Mrs.  Deacon  Adams,  in  her  wrath,  because  Bridget 
had  left  her  service  to  enter  mine;  and  I  now  ascertained 
that  this  Mrs.  Adams  was  a  woman  of  bitter  tongue,  and 
enduring,  hot  and  unscrupulous  in  anger  and  in  revenge- 
fulness.  I  have  inquired  sufficiently;  I  know  it  is  true. 
The  vulgar  malice  of  a  hard  woman  has  murdered  a  fair 
and  good  maiden  with  the  invisible  arrows  of  her  wicked 
words. 

But  she  begins  already  to  be  punished,  coarse  cast-iron 
as  she  is.  People  do  not  exactly  like  to  talk  with  her. 
She  is  growing  thin.  She  has  been  ill — a  thing,  I  am 
told,  never  dreamed  of  before.  Of  course,  she  reported 
to  her  husband  the  reproaches  with  which  I  had  surprised 
her  on  the  very  day  of  Bridget's  death.  She  had  called  in 
by  chance,  and  had  not  even  heard  of  her  illness ;  had  her- 
self begun  to  retail  to  me  the  kind  of  talk  with  which  she 
had  poisoned  the  village,  not  knowing  that  her  evil  work 
was  finished ;  and  it  was  the  scornful  carelessness  of  her 
reply  to  my  first  reproof  thaj  stung  me  to  answer  her  so 
bitterly.  It  was  two  weeks  before  good,  white-haired 
old  Deacon  Adams  came  to  the  house  of  his  pastor.  His 
face  looked  careworn  enough.  He  stayed  long  in  the 
study  with  my  husband,  and  went  away  sadly.  I  hap- 
pened to  pass  through  our  little  hall  just  as  the  Deacon 
opened  the  study  door  to  depart ;  and  I  caught  his  last 
words,  very  sorrowful  in  tone : 

."She  might  git  well,  ef  she  could  stop  dreamin'  on't 
and  git  the  weight  offm  her  mind.  But  words  that's  once 
spoken  can't  be  called  back  as  you  call  the  cows  home  at 
night." — Atlantic. 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 


A  lady  reporter  writes  that  it  is  a  mishty  mean  married 
man  who  would  willfully  eat  crackers  in  bed. 


No,  Impudence,  you  shan't  have  one! 
How  many  times  must  I  refuse? 
Away! 
I  say, 

Or  else  you'll  sure  my  friendship  lose; 
I  cannot  stand  such  forward  fun, 
So,  quick,  begone!    If  not,  I'll  run! 

Why,  now  I'll  have  to  be  severe — 
No,  not  a  kiss  to  you  I'll  give — ' 
Take  care ! 
I  swear 
I'll  tell  papa,  sure  as  I  live! 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  queer ! 
But  are  /ou  certain  no  one's  near? 


The  Norristown  Herald  gives  this  valuable  information 
concerning  how  to  conduct  a  roller-skating  flirtation  : 

Lying  on  the  right  side,  "  My  heart  is  at  your  feet." 

Standing  on  your  nose,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
mother-in-law." 

Lying  on  your  back,  "  Assist  me." 

One  leg  in  the  air,  "  Catch  me." 

Two  legs  in  the  air,  "  Mashed." 

One  skate  in  your  mouth,  "Crushed  again." 

Hitting  the  back  of  your  head  with  your  heels,  "  I  am 
gone." 

Suddenly  placing  your  legs  horizontally  on  the  floor 
like  the  letter  V  indicates,  "  I  am  paralyzed." 

Punching  your  neighbor  on  the  stomach  with  your  left 
foot,  "  I'm  on  to  your  little  game." 

A  backward  flip  of  the  heels  and  sudden  cohesion  of 
the  knees  to  the  floor  indicates,  "  May  I  skate  the  next 
music  with  you? " 


According  to  De  Busseguy,  a  woman  should  sit  on  a 
horse  thus:  "The  head  straight,  easy,  turning  upon  the 
shoulders  in  any  direction,  without  involving  a  move- 
ment of  the  body;  the  eyes  fixed  straight  to  the  front, 
looking  between  the  horse's  ears,  and  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  is  going;  the  upper  part  of  the  bodv  easy, 
flexible  and  straight;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  firm 
without  stiffness;  the  shoulders  well  back  and  on  the 
same  line;  the  arms  falling  naturally ;  the  forearm  bent; 
the  wrists  on  a  level  with  the  elbow;  the  reins  in  each 
hand;  the  fingers  firmly  closed,  facing  each  other,  with 
the  thumbs  extended  on  the  ends  of  the  lines;  the  right 
foot  falling  naturally  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  the 
left  foot  in  the  stirrup  without  leaning  on  it.  The  part  of 
the  right  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  hip  joint  should  be 


turned  on  its  outer  or  right  side,  and  should  press  through- 
out its  length  on  the  saddle.  The  knees  should,  in  their 
respective  positions,  be  continually  in  contact,  without 
any  exception.  The  lower  or  movable  part  of  the  leg 
plays  upon  the  immovable  at  the  knee  joint,  the  sole 
exception  being  when  the  rider  rises  to  the  trot,  at  which 
time  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  leaves  the  saddle." 


Day's  ridiculous  notion  of  educating  a  girl  to  be  his 
wife  on  the  most  approved  "  Roussfcau-an  "  pattern  was 
naturally  a  failure,  and  this  incident  is  the  best  known 
fact  in  his  life.  He  chose  two  girls,  in  order  to  have  a 
better  chance  of  success:  one  from  an  orphan  school  at 
Shrewsbury — a  flaxen-haired  girl  of  twelve,  named  by  him 
Sabrina  Sidney,  after  Severn  and  Algernon  Sidney; 
the  other  from  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London,  whom 
he  called  Lucretia.  He  took  the  girls  to  France,  where 
he  hoped  in  quiet  to  discover  and  discipline  their  talents. 
In  the  course  of  the  process  they  all  three  quarreled,  and 
to  add  to  his  difficulties  the  girls  caught  small-pox.  When 
they  recovered  he  was  glad  to  return  to  London,  where 
he  apprenticed  Lucretia  to  a  milliner.  Subsequently  this 
girl  married  a  substantial  linen-draper  and  Day  gave  her 
a  dowry  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Sabrina  was  given  a 
further  chance  of  educating  herself  to  fit  her  to  become 
Mrs.  Day,  but  it  was  impossible  to  eradiate  her  sense  of 
pain.  When  melting  sealing-wax  was  dropped  on  her 
arms  she  flinched,  and  she  started  and  screamed  when 
pistols  were  fired  at  her  garments.  When  Day  tried  her 
fidelity  by  telling  her  pretended  secrets,  she  divulged 
them  in  gossip  with  the  servants.  Finally  she  exhausted 
his  patience  by  wearing  thin  sleeves  for  ornament  instead 
of  warmth.  He  sent  her  to  a  boarding  school  for  three 
years,  but  although  she  fell  far  short  of  his  ideal,  he  was 
not  altogether  pleased  when  she  married  his  friend  Bick- 
nell.  Day  fell  in  love  with  Honora  Sneyd,  who  was  en- 
gaged to  the  unfortunate  Major  Andre;  and  then  he  paid 
his  addresses  to  her  sister  Elizabeth,  but  without  success. 
Oddly  enough,  these  two  sisters  became  the  wives  of 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  one  of  Day's  early  friends, 
and  a  fellow-admirer  of  Rousseau  and  his  educational 
system.  At  last  Day  was  successful  in  his  search  for  a 
wife,  and  on  August  7,  1778,  he  married  Miss  Esther 
Milnes,  a  lady  of  fortune,  well  known  for  her  philan- 
thropic labors. —  The  Bibliographer. 


Is  the  man  of  the  period  shy  of  the  educated  girl  of  the 
period? — that  is  the  question.  Must  the  popular  plea  for 
high  education  for  females  encounter  the  objection  that  a 
woman  who  has  read  Virgil  and  the  .Eneid  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  is  posted  on  the  differential  calculus,  is  there- 
fore, and  in  direct  consequence,  more  unlovely?  It  is 
stated,  on  what  looks  like  authority,  that  out  of  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  graduates  of  Vassar  College  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  have  married  since  that  climax 
of  career.  Of  course,  in  the  cases  of  some,  only  a  year 
or  two  has  elapsed ;  but  most  of  them  graduated  years 
ago,  and  some  of  them  are  old  maids  of  the  deepest  dye. 
What  is  the  matter?  It  cannot  be  that  they  are  so  un- 
attractive as  to  have  no  offers.  Every  Gill  has  her  Jack — 
sometimes  a  whole  platoon  of  them — and  every  girl  can 
get  married  if  she  will.  Does  intellectual  training  make 
girls  fastidious — finical,  perhaps — difficult  to  please,  un- 
willing to'accept  the  honest  hands  and  sincere  hearts  of 
youths  less  brilliantly  veneered? 

It  should  not  have  this  tendency ;  for  in  most  of  the 
happiest  marriages  in  the  land  the  bride  has  nearly  all  of- 
the  education.  As  our  industrial  and  social  machinery  is 
at  present  managed,  the  girls  have  a  better  chance  than 
the  boys  to  study;  the  wives  than  the  husbands.  So, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  most  profound  scholars 
of  our  time  are  chiefly  men  who  have  had  a  long  and 
severe  professional  training,  a  majority  of  the  educated 
people  of  this  country  are  women.  Thousands  of  men 
who  make  the  best  of  husbands — not  only  kind,  amiable 
and  tender,  but  shrewd,  intelligent  and  thoughtful — know 
nothing  of  any  language  but  their  own,  and  never  in 
their  lives  used  "were"  to  interpret  the  subjunctive 
mood.  Armies  of  girls  have  made  a  mistake  in  this  mat- 
ter, unwisely  scorning  a  suitor  who  spelled  "  separate  " 
with  three  ees,  or  who  said,  "  It  is  me,"  but  who  might 
yet  be  a  tender-hearted,  sagacious  and  even  mentally  pro- 
found man,  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 

In  fact,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  educated  and 
professional  men  make  the  best  husbands.  They  are  less 
likely  to  keep  regular  hours,  and  more  likely  to  "talk 
shop"  and  to  establish  the  everlasting  shops  in  the  home, 
than  are  mercantile  men,  or  brokers,  or  bankers,  or  clerks, 
or  railroad  managers.  They  are  more  likely  to  bs  ab- 
stracted, even  when  their  hands  are  not  occupied. 

Girls  should  remember  that  men  of  genius  or  of  over- 
shadowing literary  talent  have  seldom  made  successful 
husbands.  They  almost  always  lack  domesticity,  and 
love  ideas  better  than  their  wives.  Look  at  Shakespeare, 
who  lived  at  the  theater  and  the  club,  and  when  he  died 
gave  his  wife  merely  his  second-best  bedstead.  Think  of 
Milton,  who  was- one  of  the  most  domineering  and  un- 
comfortable of  husbands  that  ever  tormented  a  gentle 
woman.  Think  of  Byron,  and  Dickens  and  Htilwer, 
whose  marriages  were  each  a  hideous  mockery.  Think  of 
Greeley  and  Raymond,  not  to  mention  other  men  quite  as 
famous,  who  have  had  little  or  no  home  life.  Don't  hesi- 
tate to  marry,  girls.,  because  the  gentlemen  who  pay  suit 
to  you  do  not  pronounce  as  you  have  been  taught  to  do, 
or  do  not  always  observe  the  inflexible  rules  of  English 
grammar. 

An  unblemished  character  is  more  important  than  a 
knowledge  of  music,  and  good  nature  more  desirable  than 
correct  spelling.  Belter  is  a  stammering  tongue  where 
love  is  than  five  foreign  languages,  and  a  heart  with  a  first 
mortgage  on  it  held  by  another  girl. 

•Perhaps  the  sweet  graduates  of  Vassar  have  been  libeled, 
and  the  figures  we  have  quoted  are  incorrect;  but,  even 
then,  this  little  sermon  can  do  no  harm. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


Shaving  materials :  A  piece  of  soft  pine  and  a  plane. 


PAVEMENT  ARTISTS. 


Perhaps,  of  all  the  mongrel  callings  which  spring  ii, 
existence  in  cities,  and  illustrate  the  high  pressure  01 
modern  life,  none  is  more  incongruous  than  that  of  the 
pavement  artist.    We  should  be  no  more  likely  to  look 
for  art  on  the  flagstones  than  for  a  fortune  in  the  gutter; 
but,  as  it  seems,  there  is  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
class  who  are  busily  engaged  in  gaining  a  living  out  of 
each  of  these  avocations.     In  London,  the  pavement 
artist  is  a  very  familiar  personage.    He  takes  up  his  sta- 
tion at  an  early  hour,  generally  at  the  same  point — which 
is,  of  course,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  a  crowded 
thoroughfare— and  seems  to  enjoy  an  enviable  immunity 
from  the  operation  of  the  stern  edicts  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police.     The  unkempt  and  generally  "seedy"  figure 
crouching  over  those  flagstones,  in  an  attitude  at  once 
undignified  and  uncomfortable,  is  suggestive  of  anything 
rather  than  prosperity.    The  long  row  of  works  of  art 
drawn  in  chalk  on  the  pavement,  which  the  next  shower 
of  rain  will  wash  away,  might  not  perhaps  stand  much 
chance  with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  although 
they  would  doubtless  be  held  to  possess  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  artistic  merit  by  a  British  jury.    The  first 
characteristic  that  must  strike  any  observer  of  these  curi- 
ous eccentricities  of  vagabond  genius  is  their  singular 
sameness.    Not  only  does  the  same  artist  repeat  his  pro- 
ductions, with  but  scanty  variation,  day  by  day,  but,  go 
where  one  will,  the  same  subjects  seem  by  some  myste- 
rious canon  to  call  for  treatment  in  chalk.     Thus,  whether 
it  be  in  Marylebone  or  at  Westminster,  we  can  predict 
beforehand  many  of  the  scenes  chosen  for  illustration. 
Sea-pieces,  for  example,  are  indispensable ;  and  these 
afford  plenty  of  scope  for  that  vivid  coloring  which  is  so 
effective  with  a  pavement  background.    What  could  be 
more  striking  than  a  vessel  becalmed  by  night  at  sea, 
which  is  herealways"  so  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue," 
while  a  sky  of  ominous  blackness  is  broken  by  a  very  full 
moon,  which  casts  a  long  line  of  glittering  light  across  the 
rippling  waves!    Again,  "A  Ship  On  Fire  at  Sea  "is  a 
favorite  subject,  while  "  The  Morning  After  the  Storm" 
presents  great  opportunities  for  effective  rendering.  But, 
turning  to  the  more  homely  efforts,  we  can  discern  much 
shrewdness  in  the  class  of  objects  selected.  .A  red  her- 
ring, for  instance,  appeals  powerfully  to  the  imagination 
of  a  hungry  artisan,  and  often  produces  the  desired  pence 
from  pockets  not  too  well  filled,  but  ow  ned  by  persons 
who  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  their  hungry  fellow-creatures. 
Again,  various  viands  are  more  or  less  realistically  de- 
picted.   A  piece  of  salmon,  a  rasher  of  bacon,  a  cut 
orange,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  pineapple,  and  fruits  innu- 
merable, with,  of  course,  a  knife  and  fork,  appeal  forcibly 
to  the  imagination  and  sympathies  of  those  for  whom 
landscapes  possess  no  charm.    Indeed,  so  varied  is  the 
selection  that  the  taste  must  be  exacting  indeed  that  does 
not  here  find  something  to  please. 

But  the  observant  passer-by  will  notice  that  these  rough 
pictures  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  Here,  for  instance, 
may  be  seen  one  that  clearly  indicates  a  practised  and 
educated  hand.  The  perspective,  if  not  faultless,  will 
pass  muster.  The  rules  of  foreground,  background  and 
middle  distance  are  fairly  well  observed.  The  coloring, 
if  a  little  loud,  is  not  without  a  certain  merit.  Side  by 
side  with  it,  however,  is  a  mere  daub,  which  many  a 
future  artist  who  is  still  in  the  nursery  could  beat.  In 
fact,  it  is  often  very  apparent  that  two  handicraftsmen 
have  been  at  work.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that 
this  calling  is  pursued  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  "artist"  of  the  joint 
stock  company  is,  of  course,  easily  able  to  visit  several 
(joints  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  leaving  each  in  charge 
of  an  assistant  or  apprentice,  who  generally  fills  in  the 
background,  and  does  such  supplementary  pieces  as  he 
can. 

Such  a  conclusion,  of  course,  does  away  with  much  of 
the  romance  which  clings  to  the  pavement  artist.  But,  if 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  at  first  sight  not  a  little  cu- 
rious that  the  class  should  exist  at  all.  It  is  incredible 
that  any  educated  man  should  ever  descend  to  such  a 
depth  in  the  social  scale ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  can  safely 
assert  that  we  have  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ostensible  pavement  artists  of  London  were  the  vic- 
tims of  fortune.  They  are  for  the  most  part  illiterate  and 
uneducated,  and  are  socially  only  a  few  degrees  removed 
from  the  hawker  class. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  considerable  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  profits  of  this  and  similar  callings.  It  is 
not  a  little  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  true  facts  in  this  par- 
ticular, but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  from  five  to  ten 
shillings  a  day  is  not  a  high  average  at  which  to  nut  the 
takings  of  a  street  gallery  in  fine  weather. — Cassell  s  Fam- 
ily Magazine.   


"  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  take  some  ice  cream,  Alice," 
he  said,  looking  hesitatingly  in  the  windows  of  a  saloon; 
"but  after  that  disastrous  affair  in  Brooklyn  a  few  days 
ago  I  am  afraid  to,"  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  forge 
ahead. 

"What  affair  was  that,  George?  "  she  asked,  holding 
him  back  with  both  hands. 

"Why,  over  150  people  were  poisoned  from  a  single 
freezer." 

"  it  must  have  been  terrible.  Still,  George,  dear,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  our  escaping  with  our  lives ;  and  if  we 
do  die  "—here  the  heroic  girl  gave  him  a  look  of  love  unutter- 
able— "we  will  die  together." — Boston  Globe. 


A  smile,  a  glance,  and  swiftly  love 
Had  bound  our  hearts  together, 
The  ripened  wheat  was  bending  low; 

We  gathered  honeyed  roses.  "Oh! 
Wc  said,  "'Twill  la^t  forever!" 
A  word,  a  frown,  and  swiltly  love 
His  tender  bond  did  sever. 

Out  of  the  north  came  drifts  of  snow; 
Away  the  birds  and  blooms  did  gc. 
Alas!  what  lasts  forever? 

Elizabeth  Comings,  in  The  Current, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  AMERICAN  TYPE. 


An  officer  high  in  rank  in  the  Austrian  civil  service — a 
man  of  intelligence  and  discrimination — who  has  spent 
much  time  and  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States 
within  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  who,  in  a  recent  private 
conversation  with  friends  at  Vienna,  expressed  great  ad- 
miration for  America  and  Americans,  was  asked  in  what 
respect  he  deemed  Americans  peculiar,  as  compared  with 
the  people  of  European  countries.  "  They  are  peculiar," 
he  replied,  "in  their  wonderful  ingenuity  and  energy; 
they  are  the  most  ingenious  and  energetic  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

Sir  Lepel  Henry  Griffin,  who  has  embodied  the  results 
of  his  observations  while  on  his  recent  travels  in  this 
country  in  a  book,  Tlie  Great  Republic,  while  hypercrit- 
ical and  superficial  in  some  of  his  judgments  and  strict- 
ures, yet  tells  some  plain  truths  about  us,  as  well  as  about 
his  own  countrymen.  He  says  the  Americans  and  the 
Englishmen,  "  however  diverse  their  special  character- 
istics may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer,  are  curiously 
alike,"  and  that  "the  true  Americans  are  now,  and  will 
remain,  Englishmen  in  thought,  genius,  and  weaknesses — 
the  physical  type  modified  by  an  uncongenial  climate 
mostly  in  extremes,  the  commercial  spirit  intensified  by 
unrivaled  opportunities  for  its  successful  employment, 
and  the  national  genius  for  mechanical  invention  de- 
veloped by  the  great  incentive  to  labor,  precisely  as  the 
monkey  developed  a  prehensile  tail."  Furthermore,  he 
remarks  that  "An  English  characteristic,  strongly  de- 
veloped, and  even  grotesquely  caricatured,  in  America,  is 
the  love  of  big  things." 

Taking  together  the  opinions  of  these  two  educated, 
observant  men  of  the  world,  we  have  a  tolerably  fair  ex- 
position of  the  characterizing  features  of  the  average 
American  of  the  better  class.  He  is  ingenious,  energetic, 
and  ambitious  of  "  big  things."  He  is  a  modified  English- 
man in  some  respects  and  a  modified  Teuton  in  other  re- 
spects— a  combination  of  the  two — being,  in  fact,  the 
evolved  product  of  the  transplanted  Anglo-Saxon  into  the 
land  and  the  atmosphere  of  free  institutions  and  un- 
bounded possibilities. 

The  American — the  United  States  man — is  the  crea- 
ture of  evolution.  The  process  has  been:  immigration, 
intermarriage,  a  commingling  of  bloods,  an  admixture  of 
nationalities,  the  gradual  formation  of  a  new  race  con- 
glomerate, and  finally  the  product  as  we  now  find  him— 
the  American  type  of  man,  resembling  the  man  of  Britain 
and  the  man  of  Germania  in  physical  aspect,  and  in  al- 
most every  other  respect,  except  in  nervous  organization 
and  intellectual  development.  Climatic  peculiarities, 
political  conditions,  the  struggle  for  individual  advance- 
ment educationally,  socially,  and  in  wealth,  and  the 
sharp  competitions  between  men  who  start  out  nominally 
as  equals  under  the  law,  each  seeking  the  best  there  is  in 
life — these  are  the  influences  and  forces  that  have,  in  the 
progress  of  a  century,  evolved  the  United  States  man  of 
to-day ;  and  the  same  influences  and  forces  are  still  oper- 
ative for  the  further  development  of  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  him  from  other  types  of  mankind. 
The  product  of  this  evolution  is  a  man  of  nerves  and  of 
sharp  intellectuality — a  man  of  sturdy  courage  and  of 
quick  apprehension. 

A  century  ago,  the  typical  American  was  a  sedate, 
punctilious  Puritan — morally  and  religiously  as  rigid  as 
the  masts  of  the  Mayflower,  but  as  restive  under  tyrannic 
restraints  and  exactions  as  is  the  eagle-bird  that  typifies 
the  great  nation  which  he  cradled  into  a  vigorous  begin- 
ning. Gradually,  having  passed  heroically  through  the 
fires  of  war  and  the  struggles  of  pioneer  life,  he  assumed 
the  form  and  the  character  of  the  "Yankee" — a  good- 
natured,  shrewd,  calculating,  ingenious,  irrepressible  man 
of  business,  love  of  adventure  and  great  expectations, 
with  a  contempt  for  the  niceties  of  life  or  manners,  but 
still  Puritanic  and  still  an  intense  democratic,  hating  all 
things  kingly  and  abominating  all  things  oppressive.  The 
"  Yankee  "  of  forty  years  ago  was,  in  spirit  and  action,  as 
faithful  a  type  of  the  predominant  American  men  of  his 
time  as  the  burly  "John  Bull"  was,  and  still  is,  of  the 
nationality  of  England.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  country, 
the  progress  of  education,  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  higher  and  better  tastes,  aspirations  and  ideals, 
in  time  modified  the  "Yankee"  into  a  staid,  tolerably 
intelligent  man  of  affairs;  an  active  business  man,  an  arti- 
san, or  a  professional  man  who  "dipped  into  trade" 
incidentally,  into  politics  as  a  patriotic  duty,  and  into 
reformatory  movements  from  natural  impulse;  and  who, 
meantime,  was  a  moral  and  religious  man,  professedly  at 
least.  This  was  the  typical  American  of  the  better  class 
when  the  great  civil  war  broke  over  the  country  like  a 
cyclone,  demoralizing  all  things,  disturbing  all  things, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  all  things.  That  direful  event 
suddenly  transformed  the  average  American  into  a  war- 
rior, and  his  prowess  as  a  man  and  the  Quality  of  his 
patriotism  were  put  to  a  severe  test ;  the  result  was  that 
the  citizen-soldier  proved  himself  a  brave  fighter  and  a 
veritable  hero.  The  war  modified  the  "  Yankee  "  into  a 
proud,  self-reliant,  practical  philosopher,  boastful  of  his 
capabilities  and  of  his  "  great  free  country,"  but  it  did  not 
change  his  general  condition  or  environment.  He  laid 
down  the  sword  and  the  musket,  laid  aside  all  the  insignia 
of  war,  and  again  became  a  man  of  affairs,  of  business, 
and  the  typical  Anierican  citizen  of  to-day  is  the  pushing, 
ingenious,  managing,  indomitable,  often  reckless,  pursuer 
of  wealth.  He  is  not  exactly  avaricious,  but  he  is  bent 
on  making  money  for  the  sake  of  satisfaction,  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  independence  there  is  in  the  possession  of 
wealth. 

The  American  descendant  of  the  staid  Anglo-Saxon 
Puritan  of  a  century  ago  is  emphatically  a  money- 
seeker.  If  he  is  a  merchant,  his  one  thought  and  am- 
bition is  wealth ;  if  a  lawyer,  a  teacher,  a  physician,  or 
even  a  clergyman,  he  goes  outside  of  his  profession  to 
speculate  in  real  estate,  produce,  or  remarkable  securities. 
He  is  a  trader  or  a  speculator — if  not  in  one  way,  then  in 
another — almost  anything  to  "make  money."  The  in- 
tense money-making  spirit  appears  to  have  been  one  of 


the  developed  reactionary  results  of  the  civil  war,  and  it 
has  been  growing  apace,  until  as  a  nation  we  have  become 
the  most  devout  worshipers  of  Mammon  in  all  the  world. 
The  ingenuity  and  the  energy  which  the  American-ad- 
miring Austrian  attributes  to  us  as  striking  national  pecu- 
liarities are  directed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  wealth- 
getting.  Our  grotesque  boastfulness  of  "  big  things," 
noted  by  Sir  Griffin,  generally  has  "  money  in  it" — it  is 
that  which  wealth  has  produced  or  is  deemed  capable  of 
producing.  Our  social  life  consists  in  great  part  of  a 
series  of  circles,  "sets,"  and  assumed  aristocracies  that 
are  measured  by  the  money-standard.  The  money-spirit 
permeates  even  our  religious  system — big,  grand  churches, 
high-salaried  preachers,  costly  music  that  is  more  becom- 
ing the  operatic  stage  than  the  choir  of  worship — spread 
and  splurge — the  religion  of  the  "  meek  and  lowly  Jesus" 
being  apparently  more  an  incident  than  an  essential. 
The  American  type  of  to-day  is  the  money-making  man. 
That  is  beyond  dispute,  and  it  is  not  making  us  a  better, 
or  a  freer,  or  a  nobler  nation,  either.  The  sordid  spirit  is 
not  an  exalting  nor  an  ennobling  spirit,  either  in  individ- 
uals or  nations.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  world — altogether 
worldly,  and  "of  the  earth,  earthy."  It  has  no  respect 
for  the  arts,  the  sciences,  or  even  the  ethics  of  the  higher 
civilization,  except  as  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the 
ethics  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  greed  and  the 
passion  of  pleasurable  excitement,  ostentation,  and 
luxury. 

The  American  type — we  mean  the  average  man  of  the 
better  class — is  the  most  modern  of  all  the  modern  types 
of  mankind.  It  has  intelligence;  it  is  "sharp";  it  has  a 
certain  affectation  of  refinement  and  culture;  it  has  un- 
limited ambition  ;  it  is  irreverent,  iconoclastic,  tending 
towards  irreligion  and  license;  it  is  in  a  constant  whirl  of 
excitement,  seeking  new  sensations,  new  acquisitions, 
new  speculative  devices.  The  average  American  is  a 
betting  man,  and  is  getting  to  be,  more  and  more,  a 
sporting  man.  He  reads,  as  he  thinks  and  acts,  hastily 
and  at  random.  He  has  inklings  of  many  things,  but 
is  deep  or  thorough  in  but  few  things.  He  is  a  reader  of 
newspapers,  but  is  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  read  a  book, 
unless  the  book  be  a  novel,  or  something  amusing  or 
purely  practical.  He  votes  science,  philosophy,  or  any- 
thing requiring  mental  concentration  and  application,  a 
bore;  deems  the  fine  arts  fit  playthings  for  women,  chil- 
dren, and  sentimentalists;  has  an  "eye  to  business" 
always,  and  regards  the  esthetics,  and  all  that  has  no 
"  business"  or  excitement  in  it,  as  a  gourmand  regards 
dessert  at  dinner — nice  enough,  and  good  enough,  but 
unessential. 

We  are  speaking — mind  you — of  the  average  United 
States  man  of  the  better  sort,  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  describing  the  representative  of  the  highest 
and  the  best  type  of  American  men.  There  are  men  in 
almost  every  American  community — men  of  learning,  of 
genuine  culture,  of  depth,  of  intellectual  appreciation — 
who  belong  to  an  order  quite  distinct  from  the  individual 
— the  exponent  of  the  dominating  element — whose  pecu- 
liarities and  tendencies  we  have  been  considering.  Those, 
the  best  class,  come  nearer  to  our  ideal  of  what  the  better 
class  ought  to  be,  and  possibly,  in  the  progress  of  time 
and  evolutionary  forces,  ultimately  will  be.  We  are  now 
dealing  with  the  average  American — the  typical  United 
States  man — as  we  actually  find  him  in  real  life. 

The  destiny  of  this  man  is  a  problem  for  the  students 
in  social,  moral,  biological,  and  political  science  to  solve, 
if  it  be  capable  of  solution.  This  writer  will  not  attempt 
to  solve  it.  The  effort  would  be  speculative  and  the  re- 
sult conjectural  at  the  best.  But  there  is  an  inevitable 
law  of  action  and  reaction  in  every  department  of  vital 
existence,  and  it  might  be  a  safe  venture  to  predict  that 
the  American  will  be  subject  to  this  law;  that  the  high 
pressure  which  now  propels  him  will  in  time  exhaust  it- 
self; that  he  will  discover  eventually  that  there  is  much 
beside  money  and  "  big  things  "  that  is  worth  striving  for 
in  this  world;  and  that  his  marvelous  ingenuity  and  innate 
energy  will,  in  the  progress  of  time  and  development, 
change  from  the  exclusive  service  and  exaltation  of  Mam- 
mon, and  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  better  and 
nobler  aspirations  and  purposes.  The  mercury  in  his 
system  may  gradually  solidify;  his  steam  may  collapse; 
his  eagle's-vvings  may  be  clipped.  History  is  not  a  sealed 
book ;  he  who  wishes  may  read  in  it  the  lessons  of  the 
ages  and  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  fate  of  institutions, 
peoples  and  nations.  It  is  a  record  of  action  and  reac- 
tion over  and  over  again.  To  the  sober,  thoughtful  stu- 
dent it  is  a  sad  truth — but  a  truth  it  is— that  "  history  re- 
peats itself."  It  has  been  repeating  itself— in  cycles,  as 
it  were — thousands  of  times  since  mortal  man  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth,  and  it  will  continue  to  repeat  it- 
self through  all  the  future,  "  world  without  end. '  The 
typical  American  of  a  future  generation  may  be  evolved 
into  the  ideal  man— the  pride  of  the  universe ;  let  us  hope 
he  will  be.  Did  he  of  the  present  time  but  know  it,  he 
has  in  him  already  every  essential  element  to  that  end. — 
Andrea.1  Sliuman,  in  Current. 


A  tall,  dark-skinned  gentleman,  with  a  fierce  eye  and 
an  unshingled  crop  of  black  hair,  stepped  into  a  popular 
oyster  restaurant  last  evening  and  sat  down  beside  one  of 
the  tables. 

"  Here,  waiter,"  he  called  out,  snapping  his  fingers 
with  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  obsequiousness,  "give 
me  something  to  eat,  and  be  quick  about  it,  too." 

"What  will  it  be,  sir?"  inquired  the  white-aproned 
young  man,  politely.  "  New  York  count  on  the  half 
shell,  or  " 

But  the  tall  man  with  the  dark  skin,  fierce  eye,  and  un- 
shingled hair  was  gone.  His  departure  was  abrupt  and 
noisy,  and  amid  the  din  of  his  hastening  feet  could  be 
heard  the  following  exclamations: 

"  New  York  count !  .    New  York  

count  to  .    Why  does  some  fool  ask  me 

if  I  every  place  I  go  ? " 

"  Number  ten,  'called  out  the  head  waiter,  "  where  has 
Senator  Logan  gone?  Didn't  you  serve  him?" — Chicago 
Herald. 


AN  IRISH  SAM  DAVIS. 


Among  the  adventures  recorded  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
while  in  France,  one  of  the  most  amusing  was  an  occur- 
rence in  the  time  of  Regent  Orleans,  in  honor  of  whose 
birthday  a  grand  masquerade  was  given  in  Paris.  It  was 
a  high-class  affair;  tickets  were  a  double  louis  d'or  each. 
All  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Paris  were  assembled  around 
the  Regent,  and  a  costly  and  luxurious  supper  crowned 
the  attractions  of  the  night.  Whilst  the  entertainment 
was  proceeding,  one  of  the  Prince's  suit  approached  and 
whispered  to  him :  "  Is  it  worth  Your  Royal  Highness's 
while  to  step  into  the  supper  rooms?  there  is  a  yellow  dom- 
ino there  who  is  the  most  extraordinary  cormorant  ever 
witnessed.  He  is  a  prodigy,  Your  Highness.  He  never 
stops  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  attendants  say,  more- 
over, that  he  has  not  done  so  for  some  hours."  His  Royal 
Highness  went  accordingly,  and  sure  enough,  there  was 
the  yellow  domino,  laying  about  him  as  described,  and 
swallowing  everything  as  ravenously  as  if  he  had  only  just 
begun.  Raised  pies  fell  before  him  like  garden  paling 
before  a  field-piece ;  pheasants  and  quail  seemed  to  fly 
down  his  throat  in  a  covey ;  the  wine  he  drank  threatened 
a  scarcity,  whatever  might  be  the  next  vintage.  After 
watching  him  for  some  time,  the  Duke  acknowledged  he 
was  a  wonder,  and  laughingly  left  the  room,  but  shortly 
afterward,  on  passing  through  another,  he  saw  the  yellow 
domino  again,  and  as  actively  at  work  as  ever,  devastating 
the  dishes  everywhere,  and  emptying  the  champagne 
bottles  as  rapidly  as  they  were  brought  to  him. 

Perfectly  amazed,  the  Duke  at  last  could  not  restrain 
his  curiosity.  "  Who,"  he  asked,  "  is  that  insatiate  ogre, 
that  threatens  such  annihilation  to  all  the  labors  of  our 
cooks?  "  Accordingly,  one  of  the  suite  was  despatched 
to  him.  "  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans  de- 
sires the  yellow  domino  to  unmask."  But  the  domino 
begged  to  be  excused,  pleading  the  privilege  of  masque- 
rade. "  There  is  a  higher  law,"  replied  the  officer;  "  the 
royal  order  must  be  obeyed."  "Well,  then,"  answered 
the  incognito ;  "  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must ;  "  and,  unmask- 
ing, exhibited  the  ruddy  visage  of  an  Irish  trooper. 
"  Why  in  the  name  of  Polyphemus ! "  exclaimed  the 
Regent,  as  he  advanced  to  him ;  "  who  and  what  are 
you  ?  I  have  seen  you  eat  and  drink  enough  for  a  dozen 
men  at  least,  and  yet  you  seem  as  empty  as  ever."  "  Well, 
then,"  said  the  trooper,  "  since  the  saycret  must  come 
out,  plase  your  Royal  Highness,  I  am  one  of  Clare's 
Horse — that's  the  guard  of  honor  to-night — and  when  our 
men  was  ordered  out,  we  clubbed  our  money  to  buy  a 
ticket,  and  agreed  to  take  our  turn  at  the  supper  table." 
"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  t)uke;  "  the  whole  troop  com- 
ing to  supper?  "  "  Oh,  it's  aisy,  plase  your  Highness. 
Sure  one  domino  would  do  for  all  of  us,  if  aich  tuk  it  in 
turn.  I'm  only  the  eighteenth  man,  and  there's  twelve 
more  of  us  to  come." .  The  loud  laughter  of  the  jovial 
Duke  was  the  response  to  this  explanation,  followed  by  a 
louis  d'or  to  the  dragoon,  and  a  promise  to  keep  his 
"  saycret"  till  the  entire  troop  had  supped. 


RUSSIAN  WOMEN. 


The  subject  condition  of  Russian  women  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  among  the  people  of 
certain  radical  Christian  sects,  some  of  w-hich  resemble 
in  many  particulars  the  American  revivalists  and  Anabap- 
tists. The  despotism  of  the  family  drives  the  peasant  wom- 
an to  these  sects,  which  teach  that  there  can  be  no  domes- 
tic ties  de  jure  where  none  exist  de  facto,  and  that  it  is 
degrading  to  observe  the  letter  when  the  spirit  is  dead. 
She  flies  from  her  home  and  lives  under  an  assumed 
name,  lest  she  be  dragged  back  to  her  former  servitude. 
She  feels  raised  to  a  condition  of  equality  and  indepen- 
dence by  her  faith  in  a  religious  doctrine,  and  ardently 
embraces  the  new  belief.  The  maiden  or  woman  married 
against  her  will  by  the  state  church,  having  once  thrown 
in  her  lot  with  these  enthusiasts,  may  marry  among  them. 
Until  within  the  last  two  years  Russian  law  did  not 
recognize  these  marriages,  and  the  de  jure  wife  was  always 
able  to  leave  her  sectarian  husband  without  his  being  able 
to  restrain  her.  In  some  of  these  ^ects  the  husband  and 
wife  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  marriage  lasts  as 
long  as  both  parties  are  satisfied.  On  entering  the  con- 
jugal state,  they  declare  their  intention  before  the  elders 
of  the  church,  and  on  sundering  the  union  they  do  the 
same.  Until  very  recently  these  sects  were  persecuted, 
and  many  a  peasant  woman,  by  her  devotion  and  hero- 
ism, has  shown  herself  worthy  of  a  martyr's  halo.  ■ 

Women  often  preach,  and  the  greater  number  of  these 
religious  bodies  are  distinguished  for  a  high  moral  level, 
purity,  and  tenderness  of  domestic  life,  which  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  an  entire 
dissolution  of  all  family  ties  is  permitted  by  some  of  their 
peculiar  doctrines.  Besides  the  sects  just  mentioned, 
there  are  others  of  an  ascetic  nature,  in  which  women  take 
vows  of  chastity,  and  consecrate  their  lives  to  nursing  the 
sick  and  studying  the  Bible.  A  new  sect  has  very  re- 
cently sprung  up,  whose  distinguishing  feature  is  the  ex- 
altation of  woman.  She  is  placed  above  man  because 
she  can  give  birth  to  another  immortal  being.  Her  pain 
and  travail  are  so  great  that  exempting  her  from  all  other 
physical  suffering  and  annoyance  would  be  but  a  poor 
reward;  she  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  gratitude  and 
reverence  of  mankind.  Certain  writers  who  have  studied 
these  religious  phenomena,  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  some  young  girls  gifted  with  remarkable  oratorical  tal- 
ents and  wonderful  depth  of  mystical  thought.  The 
sect  to  which  they  belong  seek  sanctity  in  the  acts  of 
every-day  life.  A  member  of  one  of  them — a  psalm- 
reading  old  maid — said  to  a  proud  Bishop  riding  in  a  car- 
riage: "Christ  went  barefooted."  The  spirit  of  the  Rus- 
sian sectaries  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  women, 
shows  what  a  vital  hold  the  woman  question  has  on  even 
the  lowest  orders  of  our  national  life.  What  the  upper 
and  educated  classes  of  women  seek  in  the  sciences, 
higher  education,  and  the  liberal  professions,  the  poor, 
ignorant  peasant  women  find  in  mystical  religion. — Tin 
Woman  Question  in  Europe — T.  Stanton. 
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RAYS. 


I  wish  to  state  at  once  that  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  or  knowledge  of  the  person  who  signs  herself  "  Io." 
The  lady  I  refer  to  over  that  sobriquet  is  not  a  bluestock- 
ing, thank  God  ! — I  despise  literary  women — and  would 
be  the  last  person  to  suspect  me  of  writing  for  the  press, 
or  of  anything  else,  in  fact,  which  I  did  not  choose  her  to 
suspect.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  be  the  innocent  cause 
of  suffering  to  another  man,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that 
"  Io's  "  suspected  Jupiter  has  had  his  hair  combed  with 
a  three-legged  stool  ere  this. 


"Io"  takes  her  city  with  the  philosophy  which  a 
mother  exerts  toward  a  deformed  child.  And  she  not 
only  resigns  herself  to  the  inevitable,  but  makes  out  a 
case  for  her  parsimonious  fellow-citizens.  Bosh  and  non- 
sense! We  have,  if  not  cultivated  people  enough,  at 
least  a  sufficient  number  of  curious  people,  and  people 
ambitious  of  airing  their  critical  faculty  and  their  store  of 
art  phrases,  and  of  being  thought  esthetic  and  cultured — 
not  to  mention  of  the  mass  who  have  nothing  better  to  do 
than  lounge  in  and  out  of  an  art  gallery,  for  the  pleasure 
of  brushing  against  the  swells,  and  of  having  been  seen  in 
their  company — maintain  an  art  gallery  of  moderate  size, 
but  whose  every  picture  should  be  a  gem.  If  Flood,  as 
suggested,  should  give  his  new  house  and  a  million  to 
boot  in  the  cause  of  art,  it  would  be  no  more  than  he 
should  do  for  the  country  in  which  he  has  made  so  much 
money  and  spent  so  little. 


I  was  extremely  annoyed  the  other  night  at  the  theatre 
by  the  running  fire  of  ill-natured  remarks  kept  up  by 
three  ladies  seated  behind  me.  Two,  mother  and 
daughter,  were  people  prominent  in  fashionable  circles, 
and  the  third  was  a  young  lady  friend.  There  was  not  a 
lady  in  the  house  who  escaped  them.  "  Look  at  Mrs.  So- 
and-so.  The  idea  of  her  still  wearing  that  widow's  cap 
and  she  sitting  in  a  theater  box  and  listening  to  a  comedy ! " 
"And  Mrs.  So-and-So;  how  awfully  passe  she  has  grown! 
But  I  never  could  see  anything  pretty  about  her."    "  And 

Miss  ;  look  at  her  show  her  teeth!  "    "  And  just  see 

Mrs.  flirting  with  ."    "They  say,  you  know—" 

and  then  a  "  t-s-ss-s-s. "  If  they  only  knew  what  abom- 
inations they  made  of  themselves,  and  the  contempt  they 
excited  in  their  hearers,  they  would  have  kept  their  re- 
marks for  the  privacy  of  home.  A  young  girl  whose  life  had 
been  a  successful  one,  and  whose  ambitions  as  regards 
social  triumphs,  conquests,  etc.,  had  been  gratified, 
would  hardly  have  been  so  bitter. 


A  friend  who  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  tells 
me  that  the  life  which  Rose  Coghlan  has  led  since  here 
last  has  hardened  her  face  until  there  is  scarcely  a  trace 
of  womanliness  left.  But  it  the  better  fits  her  for  the 
part  of  the  "  Countess  Zeika"  in  Diplomacy,  and  there  is 
just  one  tone  of  lingering  sweetness  left  in  the  voice,  which 
makes  her  personation  ot  that  unhappy  woman  more 
tragic  still.  It  takes  a  woman  of  that  type  to  act  such  a 
part,  but  it  is  hard  to  think  that  perfection  in  art  can  be 
obtained  only  at  so  terrible  a  cost. 


I  read  for  the  first  time  the  other  day  that  unpleasant 
and  thoroughly  absurd  amateur  production  Tlie  San 
Rosario  Ranch,  and  was  reminded  of  a  very  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  author,  given  me  by  a  friend  and  eye- 
witness some  time  before.  He  saw  her  on  her  native  soil, 
Newport,  I  believe,  and  she  appeared  thus :  She  wore  a 
gown  of  sickly  green,  the  badge  of  the  esthetes — draggle- 
tailed,  and  buttoned  up  behind.  Her  Sara  Bernhardt 
gloves  were  drawn  up  to  her  elbow,  outside  her  sleeves. 
In  her  hair,  which  looked  as  if  it  hadn't  been  combed  for 
six  weeks,  wandered  a  spray  or  two  of  water-lilies,  and 
she  carried  herself  with  her  back  bent,  her  shoulders 
raised,  and  a  general  suggestion  of  esthetic  languor.  One 
could  well  imagine  in  her  maiden  bower  at  home  the 
altar  with  the  image  of  San  Antonio  and  Lear's  nonsense 
book,  and  hearing  her  say  to  a  possible  hostess,  when  in- 
vited in  to  prayers,  "Well,  no;  being  an  agnostic,  you 
know";  and  then  banging  at  the  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  devotion  in  the  library. 
And  where  in  the  name  of  the  Calendar  did  she  find  her 
Saint  Rosario?  The  Catholic  church  should  be  eternally 
grateful.    It  has  one  more  patron  saint  to  intercede  for  it. 


The  most  beautiful  woman  in  America,  or  at  all  events 
the  woman  most  famous  for  beauty  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  Miss  Marian  Langdon,  of  New  York.  She 
has  black  hair,  which  grows  beautifully  about  a  low  fore- 
head, and  lies  in  waves  all  over  her  head ;  dark-blue  eyes, 
with  long,  black  lashes;  perfect  complexion,  profile  and 
eyebrows;  lovely  teeth,  and  a  brilliant  smile.  She  is 
slightly  above  the  medium  height,  but  possesses  an  ex- 
quisite figure;  is  graceful,  amiable,  brilliant  and  witty. 
Her  manners  are  charming,  and  she  is  a  thorough  woman 
of  the  world.  She  has  a  million  in  her  own  right ;  she  is 
a  cousin  of  the  Livingstons;  she  is  not  yet  twenty.  And 
yet  we  laugh  at  Ouida. 


Hugh  Conway  has  published  a  new  book  called  Dark 
Days.    Dark,  indeed,  seems  the  fate  of  those  called 


upon  to  wade  through  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  theory  that  each  man  is  born  with  one  bright  original 
idea,  but  alas !  with  but  one.  It  would  have  been  well 
for  Mr.  Conway  had  he  realized  this  fact,  and,  having  dis- 
burdened his  mind  in  Called  Back,  have  retired  on  his 
laurels.  Dark  Days  consists  of  page  after  page  of 
inane,  puerile  love-sick  raphsodies,  which  bedeck  a 
plot  of  the  most  commonplace  description,  and  which  the 
poorest  of  the  sensational  writers  of  the  day  would  be 
capable  of  manufacturing.  Nor  is  the  subject  treated  in 
a  way  to  redeem  it  and  lift  it  into  that  rarified  atmosphere 
of  the  glittering  commonplace  which  Messrs.  James  and 
Howells  have  created.  The  style  is  old  and  trite,  like  the 
subject.  His  next  will  probably  be  worse  still.  A  man 
makes  a  hit  like  Called  Back  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 


The  caprice  of  the  literary  public  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
understand.  Almost  simultaneously  with  Called  Back 
was  published  in  London  a  book  by  Julian  Hawthorne, 
entitled  Archibald  Malmaison.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
superior  literary  style  of  the  latter,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  them  as  regards  dramatic  force  and  absorbing 
interest.  Archibald  Malmaison,  like  its  rival,  is  a  short 
story,  and  written  with  the  same  show  of  veracity,  but  it  as 
far  transcends  the  book  which  has  so  far  overshadowed  it 
as  the  works  of  the  elder  Hawthorne  have  so  far  tran- 
scended those  of  the  younger.  Its  originality  makes  that 
of  the  other  seem  trite ;  its  situations  are,  some  of  them, 
as  painfully  dramatic  as  many  of  those  of  the  elder  Haw- 
thorne, and  the  climax  is  the  most  awful  in  modern  liter- 
ature. It  has  gone  out  of  fashion  to  climax  ;  the  modern 
story  closes  its  eyes  when  it  has  gone  through  a  certain 
number  of  situations  and  takes  a  nap,  and  that  is  the  last 
you  hear  of  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  flatter  or  less 
artistic  than  the  last  pages  of  Called  Back,  and  yet  it  is 
against  the  laws  which  regulate  fiction  of  that  order  not 
to  have  all  the  interest  led  up  to,  concentrated  in  and 
climaxed  by  the  last  situation  of  the  book.  Nothing 
could  be  more  artistic,  as  nothing  could  be  more  terrible 
and  wierdly,  horribly  dramatic,  than  the  last  act  of  that 
unhappy  drama  in  the  life  of  "Archibald  Malmaison." 
And  yet  the  fame  of  the  book  has  hardly  reached  across 
the  Atlantic.  I  doubt  if  ten  people  in  California  have 
read  it.  But  posterity  will  read  it  when  Called  Back 
will  not  boast  an  echo. 

We  have  been  reveling  in  the  mad  whirl  of  the  carni- 
val during  the  past  week.  Swelldom,  Bohemia  and  Te- 
hama street  have  elbowed  each  other  in  the  vast  sepul- 
chre known  to  fame  as  the  Pavilion,  and  feasted  their 
eyes  upon  the  gorgeous  pageants  manufactured  for  their 
benefit  by  the  talent  of  the  city,  and  the  negligence  of 
society  has  been  forgotten.  Seriously,  it  is  a  shame  that 
so  many  estimable  ladies  should  be  put  to  so  much 
trouble  and  hard  work  in  the  cause  of  charity,  to  meet 
with  no  better  success.  Hard  times  is  the  burden 
of  the  city's  song  just  at  present,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Charley  Reed  or  Billy  Emerson  knows  the  definition 
of  the  phrase.  However,  what  is  charity  in  comparison 
with  the  minstrels !    I  am  growing  weak  and  sentimental. 


It  is  proposed  to  give  a  charity  ball  on  the  night  of 
Monday  next.  A  charity  ball  can  never  be  a  social  suc- 
cess in  San  Francisco.  Society  here  is  so  limited  an  af- 
fair that,  did  its  leaders  take  the  ball  into  their  own  hands, 
and  exert  stern  supervision  over  the  sale  of  the  tickets, 
the  result  would  be  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
money  taken  in  to  pay  for  the  gas.  Strata  two,  three  and 
four  must  be  admitted,  on  the  principle  that  one  man's 
money  is  as  good  as  another's,  and  money  is  what  is 
needed.  Therefore,  society  people  will  keep  away,  and 
the  affair  will  be  a  social  failure.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  price  of  tickets  he  something  exorbitant,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  select ;  but  when  the  reflection  intruded 
itself  that  a  large  number  of  the  nicest  people  here  are 
not  blessed  with  a  super-abundance  of  the  mighty  dol- 
lar, and  that  the  faction  down  below  which  could  afford 
to  pay  twenty  dollars  a  ticket,  if  need  be,  was  vast,  the 
idea  was  wisely  given  up.  This  is  not  New  York;  but  we 
are  apt  to  forget  this  little  fact  until  the  floor  falls  through 
and  realities  stare  us  in  the  face. 


An  amusing  illustration  of  the  utter  indifference  in  the 
Chinese  mind  toward  all  mundane  affairs  not  Chinese 
occurred  at  a  recent  fire  in  Mcnlo  Park.  The  Celestial 
who  officiated  as  cook  refused  to  enter  the  burning  build- 
ing and  give  his  aid,  but  consented  to  stand  without  the 
library  window,  on  the  porch,  and  allow  tilings  to  be 
handed  out  to  him.  Among  other  things  was  a  large  and 
profusely  illustrated  volume  of  Shakspeare,  and  with  a 
lamb-like  placidity  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  ground, 
with  the  house  blazing  above  him,  and  looked  at  the 
pictures.  A  whole  volume  of  analysis  could  not  do  more 
for  the  Chinese  character  than  the  occurrence  of  this  one 
little  incident.  Jupiticr. 

"  You  can  come  in  now,"  said  the  family  physician  to 
the  head  of  the  house.  "  What  are  the  returns?'  "Three 
— two  girls  and  one  boy."  "  I  want  an  official  count, 
doctor.  I  don't  want  any  '76  business  in  this."  "  Don't 
be  foolish,  ihan."  "  I  tell  you  I  shall  suspect  fraud  until 
there  is  an  official  canvass."  Then  he  apologized  to  the 
doctor,  saying  that  he  had  been  so  engrossed  in  politics 
that  he  had  forgotten  where  he  was. 


A  BLAST  AT  THE  ORTHODOX. 


Editor  San  Franciscan  :  The  fact  that  the  clergy 
have  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  offer  of 
your  columns,  which  you  had  placed  at  their  disposal,  to 
rebut,  if  they  felt  disposed,  the  terrible  arraignment  of 
orthodoxy  by  Colonel  Ingersoll,  would  imply  that  they 
dare  not  meet  him  in  logical  combat. 

Father  Gleeson,  in  his  rambling  discourse  from  the 
pulpit,  does  not  meet  the  issue.  Pious  platitudes  are  not 
arguments.  Father  Piatt  has  published  a  book  purport- 
ing to  be  an  answer  to  the  infidel,  which  nobody  reads; 
Father  Talmage  calls  names;  but  none  of  them  meet  the 
specific  charges  of  Ingersoll,  that  orthodox  Christianity 
has  been  and  is  the  curse  of  the  world,  the  assassin  of 
liberty,  the  smotherer  of  scientific  investigation,  the 
wet  blanket  upon  aspiration,  the  drag  of  progress. 

And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  religion,  heralded 
by  its  founder  as  a  religion  of  loving  kindness,  should 
have  been  distorted  by  a  crew  of  miscreants  into  the 
cruel  monstrosity  of  the  dark  ages;  hard  to  conceive  that 
the  doctrine  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  "  should 
have  been  promulgated  with  fire  and  sword,  with  the  rack, 
the  thumb-screw,  and  the  fagot.  Who  that  has  shuddered 
at  the  sight  of  these  fearful  instruments  of  torture  can 
revere  the  devilish  "  scheme  "  that  justified,  still  justifies, 
their  use?  Who  can  revere  a  religion  whose  fitting  em- 
blem is  still  an  instrument  of  torture,  of  anguish,  of  most 
cruel  death?  What  should  we  say  of  a  religion  symbol- 
ized by  a  gallows  or  an  image  of  a  thing  of  torture? 
Would  it  be  considered  in  good  taste  to  adorn  its  tem- 
ples with  the  gallows  or  the  guillotine,  or  to  illuminate 
its  windows  with  the  burning  of  Servetus?  And  yet 
Christendom  has  an  instrument  of  death  of  the  most 
agonizing,  most  horrible  cruelty,  as  its  fitting  emblem. 

The  crusaders,  led  by  priests,  went  forth  in  the  name 
of  Him  who  said  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," and  covered  Palestine  with  blood.  Their  emblem 
then,  as  now,  was  the  cross — the  red  cross.  Red  was  the 
color  of  blood,  and  the  red  cross  was  an  emblem  fittingly 
chosen. 

"But  the  world  has  grown  and  the  old  emblem  of 
anguish  and  cruelty  will  be  lain  aside,  because  it  is  an 
expression,  not  of  love,  but  of  death  and  murder;  not  of 
heaven,  but  of  Hades,  and  all  the  devils  that  are  in  exist- 
ence— devils  of  injustice,  bigotry  and  cruelty  in  human 
nature."  The  day  will  come,  when  the  Gleesons  and  the 
Platts  and  the  Talmages  are  gone,  when  the  teachers 
of  a  higher  religion  will  uplift  holier  emblems  on  temples 
where  will  be  taught  the  eternal  love  of  God,  unmarred, 
undefiled  by  words  of  blood  and  cruelty,  and  devil  and 
hell;  where  the  mind  will  not  be  shocked  by  the  wor- 
ship of  a  hideous  Moloch — the  vile  creation  of  hid- 
eous minds — but  elevated  by  the  intelligent  worship 
of  the  Beneficent  One,  whose  contemplation  can  only 
ennoble,  not  "shock  the  mind  of  a  child";  a  relig- 
ion of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  shall  replace 
the  superstitious  idolatry  of  a  book — a  book  whose 
pages,  if  its  denunciations  and  wars  and  slaughters  were 
printed  in  red  type,  would  assume  the  fitting  aspect  of 
the  book  of  blood.  Yet  its  idolaters  are  so  besotted  with 
their  own  arrogant  conceit  that  they  have  the  effrontery 
to  malign  those  rationalists  who,  like  Voltaire,  Paine  and 
Ingersoll,  have  sought  to  free  the  enslaved  mind  from 
their  baleful  control — from  an  enslavement  as  villainous 
to  the  immortal  as  negro  slavery  was  hurtful  to  the  mor- 
tal part  of  humanity. 

Orthodoxy,  with  characteristic  effrontery,  attributes  the 
existence  of  crime  to  neglect  of  church  attendance, 
while  prison  statistics  show  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  criminals  are  members  of  some  sect,  to  one  per  cent 
infidel.  And  this  disparity  will  exist  so  long  as  Christian- 
ity offers  a  premium  to  crime  by  the  promise  of  abso- 
lution for  misspent  lives  on  the  simple  condition  of  pro- 
fessing belief  in  impossible  superstitions.  The  rationalist 
knows  that  there  is  no  mode  of  avoiding  penalties  in- 
curred in  violation  of  law,  except  on  adequate  compen- 
sation, and  therefore  seeks  to  avoid  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  the  deluded  pietist  [thinks  he  can  wipe  out  at  any 
time,  through  the  hypocritic  shibboleth  of  his  church — 
as  if  the  whinings  of  priests  and  the  cant  of  revivalists 
could  atone  a  wrong  done  !  Even  many  of  these  preachers 
are  honest  enough  to  admit  that  "  there  can  be  no  faith 
in  a  religion  at  this  present  time  which  docs  not  involve 
an  element  of  doubt."  Another,  Dr.  Hedge,  remarks 
that  "  the  victims  of  fanaticism  outnumber  those  of  every 
other  and  all  other  passions  that  have  wasted  the  earth  " 
.  .  .  .  "Their  sufferings  are  the  horror  of  history." 
To  suppress  inquiry,  to  strangle  science,  they  turned 
Europe  into  a  slaughter-house,  and  now  have  the  audacity 
to  claim  that  they  have  fostered  science.        Q.  E.  D. 


A  Eureka,  Nevada,  paper  closes  an  account  of  a  recent 
suicide  with  the  flattering  comment,  "  It  was  the  neatest 
job  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  this  neighborhood."  This 
is  right.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  local  journal  to  foster 
native  talent.  Carping  criticism  tends  to  discourage 
emulation  and  to  repress  too  sensitive  genius.  Many 
lives  detrimental  to  the  community  might  have  been 
spared  but  for  this  timely  word  of  commendation  and 
encouragement. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


THE  STORM  KING. 


BY  ED  HOLLAND. 


The  hot  sun  beats  on  the  desolate  land 

Hy  the  shores  of  the  ancient  sea, 
But  no  blue  waves  roll  on  the  sultry  strand, 

No  shadow  of  rock  or  tree; 
Bat  sand  dunes  arise  where  rolled  the  waves, 
And  coyotes  lurk  in  the  mermaid's  caves. 

From  a  lava-crag  in  that  desolate  land 

I  view  the  desert  genii  rise: 
They  trail  their  robes  on  the  tawny  sand, 

And  their  tresses  sweep  the  skies; 
Ami  over  the  desert,  to  and  fro, 
They  sweep,  majestic,  solemn  and  slow. 

O'er  the  western  mountains  sinks  the  sun; 

Light,  pearly  clouds  Boat  overhead; 
When  from  the  murky  cast  sweeps  on 

An  awful  shape,  with  uproar  dread. 
Ah,  God,  that  shape!  I  know  him  well : 
Furious  he  is,  and  fierce  as  hell. 

And  deep  in  reverence  profound 
The  genii  bend  to  the  very  ground, 
As  they  hear  the  low  but  awful  sound 

Of  their  mighty  master  coming: 
And  the  courier  winds  at  furious  pace 
Shout  as  they  pass  my  watching  place — 
"  Hide,  mortal,  hide  thy  puny  face! 

The  Storm  King  is  coming!  " 
He  comes!  his  steeds  are  ashen  white; 
His  chariot's  black  as  hellish  night ; 
W  hile  round  his  brows  the  lurid  light 

Of  lightnings  Hash  unceasing. 
Like  the  great  demigod  who  went 
In  triumph  through  the  Orient, 
When  mountain  chains  asunder  rent 

And  rivers  dried  before  him, 
He  conies,  and  thunders  time  his  tread; 
The  heavens  above  are  lightning  red. 
Almighty  God  !  the  clamor  dread  ! 

The  Storm  King  is  passing! 
And  waters  fall  in  one  vast  sheet, 
And,  spite  of  the  swelt'ring  autumn  heat, 
Huge  hailstones  'gainst  the  lava  beat, 

And  winds  are  fiercely  shrieking; 
And  trees,  uprooted,  by  me  crash — 
Against  the  mountain's  side  they  dash; 
And  ever  and  ever  the  lightnings  Hash, 

And  thunders  incessant  bellow! 
And  down  the  mountain's  rocky  side 
Rushes  a  wild,  tumultuous  tide, 
Which  over  the  desert,  far  and  wide, 

The  lava  bowlders  scatter! 

Hut  the  thunder's  sound  in  the  tumult  is  lost, 
And  the  lightning's  Hash  in  the  gloom 

W  here  I  hide  in  the  cleft  of  the  lava  rocks, 
Like  a  corpse  come  to  life  in  his  tomb, 

Who  hears  the  last  trumpet  of  judgment  call, 
And  in  terror  awaits  his  doom. 

One  long  fierce  blast,  and  all  is  hushed; 
And  silence  reigns  where  the  cataracts  rushed, 
Save  a  half-heard  peal  from  the  highlands  west, 
Where  the  storm  sinks  with  the  sun  to  rest; 
When  a  soft  wind  sings  in  my  hiding-place, 
"  Show,  mortal,  show  thy  timorous  face! 
The  Storm  King's  wrath  in  over." 

Ah,  God!  what  a  scene  of  wond'rous  beauty! — 
W  hen  the  soft  winds  ceased  to  blow, 

And  the  moon  shone  down  from  the  clear  calm  sky 
On  the  silent  land  below; 

And  the  desert  with  pools  is  flecked  all  o'er, 

For  the  sated  sands  can  drink  no  more. 

And  the  long  streamers  of  snowy  white, 
That  far  away  under  the  silvery  light 
The  lofty  peaks  in  triumph  fling, 
As  trophies  rent  from  the  Storm  King, 
Tell  us  that  here  so  late  passed  by 
The  fierce,  wild  king  of  the  southern  sky. 
Mammoth  Tanks,  Colorado  Desert,  November  19,  1884. 


INTERESTING  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  BURKE. 


Macaulay  opens  his  most  remarkable  article  on  Milton 
by  saying,  "The  dexterous  Capuchins  never  choose  to 
preach  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint  till  they  have 
awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors  by  ex- 
hibiting some  relic  of  him— a  thread  of  his  garment,  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood."  If  we  were  in 
the  mood,  we  might  take  advantage  of  interesting  manu- 
scripts of  Edmund  Rurke,  which  are  now  before  us,  to 
say  something  of  this  remarkable  character.  But  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  a  passing  glance 
at  the  manuscripts  which  have  strayed  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  authentic  manuscripts  of  Rurke  have  passed 
through  several  hands.  On  his  death,  they  were  intrusted 
to  the  eminent  civilian,  Dr.  French  Lawrence,  of  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  to  Dr.  King,  afterwards  Rishop  of  Roch- 
ester. To  these  two  gentlemen  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  eight  volumes  of  the  London  octavo  edition  of 
Rurke's  works.  The  career  of  Dr.  Lawrence  was  cut 
short  by  death  in  1800.  His  associate  had  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  papers  till  1812,  when  the  venerable  widow 
of  Rurke  died  at  Reaconsfield,  and  by  her  last  will  gave 
to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Rishop  of  Rochester,  and  the 
Right  Honorable  William  Elliott,  the  entire  direction  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  such  parts  of  the  works  of 
her  late  husband  as  were  not  published  before  her  decease 
— bequeathing  to  them  all  the  printed  and  manuscript 
papers  for  this  purpose.  Eight  more  volumes  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Bishop,  who  died  in  1828,  a  few  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
volumes.    Mr.  Elliott  had  already  died  in  1818.  The 


pa|>ers  now  came  into  the  sole  possession  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william, the  distinguished  nobleman  associated  with  the 
latter  portion  of  Rurke's  life,  from  whom  they  descended 
to  his  son,  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Richard  Rourke,  published,  in  1844,  the  four 
volumes  of  correspondence,  with  a  few  notes  of  unpub- 
lished speeches. 

We  have  personal  reason  to  know  that  there  are  yet 
other  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Rurke  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  fitzwilliam,  some  erl  which  it  was  our  fortune  many 
years  ago  to  inspect.  Mr.  Mai  knight,  it  appears,  applied 
tothe  present  Earl  for  pcrnii  ,.->ion  to  publish  some  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Wentworth  1  louse, 
but,  "  out  of  obedience  to  the  expressed  wish  of  his  father, 
who  published  all  he  thought  necessary,  he  declined  to 
sanction  any  further  publication  of  these  documents." 

There  are  also  letters  of  Burke  which  from  time  to  time 
have  seen  the  light,  as  they  were  communicated  by  their 
possessors.  Among  these  none  equals  in  interest  that 
addressed  to  Pitt  with  regard  to  his  pension,  which  has 
been  printed  recently  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  a  small  but 
rich  and  rare  collection  entitled  Miscellanies.  This  im- 
portant letter  came  to  light  among  the  papers  of  Pitt,  and 
has  been  described  by  Macaulay  as  "  interesting  and  very 
characteristic." 

The  manuscripts  now  before  us  are  none  of  these.  They 
have  a  history  of  their  own. 

They  constitute  a  thin  volume  in  folio,  neatly  bound, 
having  a  book-mark,  and  arms  with  the  name  of  Filling- 
ham.  Here  are  four  familiar  autograph-letters  from 
Rurke  to  his  amanuensis,  Swift,  all  of  them  written  from 
Margate,  on  the  seashore,  and  bearing  Rurke's  frank  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  According  to  habit  with  us  the 
frank  of  a  member  of  Congress  is  written  in  the  right-hand 
upper  corner  of  the  superscription,  while  the  old  English 
frank  is  in  the  left-hand  lower  corner.  Rut  English  law, 
while  the  privilege  of  franking  existed,  required  also  that 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  letter  was  posted  and  the 
day  on  which  it  was  posted,  written  at  length,  should  ap- 
pear in  the  superscription.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing frank  of  Burke  in  this  collection: 

Margate  July  seventeenth,  171)1 
Mr.  Swift, 

Mr.  Hurke's  Chambers 

4  Stone  Buildines 

1  .incoln's  Inn 

London. 

Edm.  Burke. 

These  letters  have  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Mac- 
knight,  who  says  of  them  that  "  they  show  how  kind  and 
familiar  Rurke  was  to  the  humblest  dependents  with 
whom  he  was  thrown  into  any  human  relationship  ";  they 
also  "  show  the  statesman,  when  at  the  height  of  literary 
fame,  as  busy  and  anxious  in  sending  his  sheets  through 
the  press,  and  making  corrections  and  alterations,  as  any 
young  author  with  his  first  proofs  ";  and  he  adds:  "These 
letters  seem  to  me  quite  as  important,  as  illustrations  of 
Hurke's  private  character,  as  those  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Nagles  in  former  years."  It  seems  that  the  amanuensis 
to  Whom  they  were  addressed  had  at  his  death  other 
similar  letters  in  his  possession  ;  but  his  wife,  ignorant  of 
their  value,  deliberately  committed  them  to  the  flames, 
and  the  four  now  before  us  are  all  that  were  saved.  Mr. 
Macknight  adds,  in  a  note,  "  These  letters  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  John  Fillingham,  Esq.,  of  Hoxton,  who 
allowed  me  to  inspect  and  copy  the  originals." 

01  one  of  these  letters  there  is  an  accurate  fac-simile, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Mac- 
knight's  elaborate  biography  of  Rurke. 

Rut  the  main  paper  in  the  collection  is  none  other  than 
the  manuscript  of  the  "Observations  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Minority,"  being  the  identical  copy  from  which  the 
surreptitious  publication  was  made  which  disturbed  the 
last  hours  of  Rurke.  The  body  of  it  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  amanuensis  to  whom  the  familiar  letters 
were  addressed;  but  it  shows  the  revision  of  Burke,  and 
on  several  pages  most  minute  and  elaborate  corrections 
and  additions,  with  changes  of  sections.  Of  one  of  these 
pages  there  is  an  accurate  fac-simile  in  the  third  volume 
of  Mr.  Macknight,  who  says  that  "the  manuscript  was 
given  by  Swift's  sister,  after  his  death,  to  thegentkmin 
who  kindly  permitted  him  to  inspect  it." 

These  manuscripts — both  the  letters  and  the  obser- 
vations— all  concern  the  closing  period  of  Rurke's  life, 
after  the  unhappy  feud  between  himself  and  Fox,  to 
which  they  directly  relate.  In  order  to  appreciate  their 
value,  we  must  glance  at  the  scene  by  which  the  memor- 
able friendship  of  these  men  was  closed." 

Few  political  events  in  Finglish  history  are  read  with 
more  interest  than  the  separation  of  Burke  and  Fox. 
They  had  been  friends  and  allies;  but  the  French  Rev- 
olution, which  separated  so  many  persons  in  France, 
reached  across  the  channel  to  separate  them.  They 
differed  so  radically  with  regard  to  this  portentous,  un- 
developed movement  that  their  relations,  both  political 
and  personal,  were  rudely  severed.  Rurke,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  openly  announced  this  result.  He  was 
most  earnestly  inveighing  against  France,  when  he  said, 
"  It  may  be  indiscreet  in  me  at  my  time  of  life  to  provoke 
enemies,  and  give  occasion  to  friends  to  desert  me." 
Fox  whispered,  "  There  is  no  loss  of  friends."  Rurke  for 
a  moment  paused,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  there  is  a 
loss  of  friends;  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  I  have 
done  my  duty  at  the  expense  of  my  friend.  Our  friend- 
ship is  at  an  end."  As  he  finished,  Rurke  walked  across 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  squeezed  himself  between 
Pitt  and  Dundas  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  Fox  rose  to 
reply,  while  tears  streamed  down  his  face.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  intimated  that  Burke  had  heaped  upon 
him  the  most  ignominious  terms.  Burke  at  once  said 
that  he  did  not  recollect  having  used  any ;  when  Fox  re- 
plied, "My  right  honorable  friend  does  not  recollect  the 
epithets.  They  are  out  of  his  mind.  Then  they  are 
completely  and  forever  out  of  mine.  I  cannot  cherish  a 
recollection  so  painful;  and  from  this  moment  they  are 
obliterated  and  forgotten." 

But  the  difference  was  too  intense.  A  few  days  later  it 
broke  forth  again.    "  I  complain,"  said  Burke,  "  of  be-* 


ing  obliged  to  stand  upon  my  defense  by  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman,  who,  when  a  young  man,  was  brought 
to  me  and  evinced  the  most  promising  talents,  which  I 
used  my  best  endeavors  to  cultivate;  and  this  man,  who 
has  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  being  the  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  debater  that  ever  existed,  has  described  me  as 
having  deserted  and  abandoned- every  one  of  my  princi- 
ples!" Fox  replied,  but  alluded  to  Burke  no  longer  as. 
"  friend,"  but  as  "  the  right  honorable  gentleman,"  and 
said,  in  a  taunting  style,  that  "  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  re- 
pent, and  his  friends  would  be  ready  to  receive  hiin  back 
and  love  him  as  they  had  previously  done."  Burke  was 
indignant.  He  said;  "  1  have  gone  through  my  youth 
without  encountering  any  party  disgrace,  and  though  in 
my  age  1  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  it,  I  do  not 
solicit  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  friendship,  nor 
that  of  any  other  man,  either  on  one  side  of  the  House  or 
the  other."  This  most  important  and  historic  friendship 
was  at  an  end. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Whigs  at  that  time  sided  with 
Fox.  Rut  Burke  turned  away  from  Parliament  and  poli- 
ticians in  one  of  the  most  masterly  productions  of  his 
pen,  entitled,  "An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs."  One  of  the  autograph  letters  in  the  collection 
before  us,  addressed  to  his  amanuensis,  Swift,  relates  to 
the  last  corrections  of  this  tract,  and  contains  the 'title, 
arranged  for  the  printer.  It  is  the  letter  of  which  a  fac- 
simile is  given  by  Mr.  Macknight. 

Meanwhile  the  difference  between  the  two  statesmen 
became  more  fixed  and  intense.  The  Whig  Club  declared 
"that  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was  confirmed, 
strengthened,  and  increased  by  the  calumnies  against 
him."  Burke  and  some  forty-five  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men withdrew  from  the  club.  It  was  then  that  Burke, 
in  justification  of  himself  and  his  friends,  took  the  ])en 
and  drew  up  what  his  biographer,  Prior,  calls  the  "fam- 
ous" paper  entitled,  "Observations  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Minority,  particularly  in  the  Last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitz- 
william, 1703,"  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  Bohn's  editions  of  his  works. 

The  paper  presents,  in  fifty-fourarticles,  duly  numbered, 
objections  to  the  course  and  policy  of  Fox.  It  was,  in 
brief,  an  arraignment  of  that  distinguished  gentleman. 
But  it  was  not  intended  for  publication,  at  least  at  that 
time.  It  was  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  with 
a  letter,  asking  that  it  might  not  even  be  read  at  once, 
but  that  the  Duke  would  keep  it  locked  in  the  drawer  of 
his  library-table,  and  when  a  day  of  compulsory  reflection 
came,  then  be  pleased  to  turn  to  it.  Communicated 
thus  in  confidence,  it  might  have  remained  indefinitely,  if 
not  always,  unknown  to  the  public,  locked  in  the  ducal 
drawer,  if  the  amanuensis  whom  Burke  employed  in 
copying  it  had  not  betrayed  him.  This  was  none  other 
than  Swift,  to  whom  the  familiar  letters  were  addressed. 
Unknown  to  his  employer,  he  had  appropriated  to  him- 
self a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting,  with  corrections  and 
additions  by  Burke,  which  seems  to  have  come  between 
the  original  rough  draught  and  the  final  copy  transmitted 
tothe  Duke  of  Portland.  Some  time  afterwards,  while 
Burke  was  in  his  last  illness,  feeble  and  failing  fast,  this 
faithless  scrivener  communicated  his  copy  to  an  equally 
faithless  publisher,  by  whom  it  was  advertised  as  "  Fifty- 
Four  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  the  Honorable  C.  J . 
Fox."  When  this  was  seen  by  Mrs.  Burke,  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  keep  all  newspapers  and  letters  from  her  hus- 
band, that  he  might  know  nothing  of  the  treachery,  at 
least  until  it  was  relieved  so  far  as  it  could  be.  Dr.  Law- 
rence and  Dr.  King,  assisted  by  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Riv- 
ington,  succeed  in  obtaining  an  injunction  against  the 
publisher  on  the  very  day  when  the  tract  appeared.  Rut 
two  thousand  copies  had  already  stolen  abroad. 

It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Burke,  on  opening  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Lawrence  to  her  husband,  learned  that  the  injunction 
had  been  obtained  that,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th  of  February,  1797,  she  delivered  to  htm  his 
newspapers  and  correspondence  for  the  past  week.  He 
was  less  disturbed  than  had  been  expected.  "  This  affair 
does  vex  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  not  in  a  state  of  health 
at  present  to  be  deeply  vexed  at  anything.  Had  I  intended 
it  for  the  the  public,  I  should  have  been  more  exact  and 
lull.  Many  temperaments  and  explanations  there  would 
have  been,  if  ever  I  had  had  a  notion  that  it  should 
meet  the  public  eye."  He  was  justly  indignant  at  the 
knavish  publisher,  whose  conduct  surpassed  that  of  the 
Dublin  pirates,  or  Edmund  Curll.  But  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  the  publisher  obtained  a  copy.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  given  up  his,  and 
he  remembered  only  "the  rough  and  incorrect  papers" 
constituting  the  first  draught,  w  hich,  it  seems,  Dr.  Law- 
rence, about  a  year  before,  had  paid  the  false  Swift  a 
guinea  to  deliver  back.  He  had  forgotten  the  inter- 
mediate copy  made  by  Swift  and  corrected  by  himself. 

This  illicit  publication,  especially  under  such  a  title, 
was  calculated  to  attract  attention.  Its  author  was  dying, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  be  his  last  words.  Pitt  read  it  with 
delight,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  model  in  that  style  of 
composition.  But  his  latest  biographer  says  of  it,  that 
"  it  may,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that  Rurke  ever  wrote  the 
'  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority.'  It  is 
certainly  the  least  pleasing  of  all  his  compositions."  In 
style,  it  is  direct,  terse,  and  compact,  beyond  any  other 
composition  of  Rurke's.  Perhaps,  as  it  was  not  intended 
for  the  public,  he  was  less  tempted  To  rehetorical  indul- 
gence. Rut  the  manuscript  now  before  us  exhibits  the 
minute  care  with  which  it  was  executed.  Here,  also,  may 
be  traced  varieties  of  expressions,  constituting  the  differ- 
ent forms  which  a  thought  assumed,  not  unlike  the  vari- 
ous drawings  of  Raffaelle  for  the  same  wonderful  picture. 

Rut  we  must  stop.  It  is  only  as  a  literary  curiosity 
that  we  are  now  dealing  with  this  relic. — Atlantic. 


A  country  preacher  said  he  knew  it  was  the  proper  thing 
for  him  to  t>e  poor  and  humble;  " and  brethren,"  he 
added,  "  I  know  I  can  confidently  depend  on  you  to  keep 
me  poor,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  Lord  will  make  me 
humble." 
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SONNET. 


BY  MADGE  MORRIS. 


I  have  never,  you  think,  a  serious  thought, 

My  friend- 
Never  a  moment  by  sorrow  taught 

Its  sympathy  to  lend. 
Can  you,  by  the  light  of  laughing  eyes, 
See  all  there  is  in  the  heart  that  lies 

Under  a  smile,  my  friend? 

Forever  wrapped  in  their  glittering  shrouds 
Of  snow 

Are  the  mountain  peaks  that  touch  the  clouds; 

But  ah,  my  friend,  you  know 
There  are  smoldering  tires  that  never  rest, 
And  earthquakes  hid  in  the  mountain's  breast, 

Under  the  cold,  white  snow. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  rRAPPIST. 


Gethsemane  is  a  station  on  the  Louisville  and  Great 
Southern  Railroad,  half  way  between  Lebanon  Junction 
and  Covington,  Kentucky.  The  far-famed  Trappist  mo- 
nastery, the  Abbey  of  Gethsemane,  is  here.  On  alighting 
at  the  railroad  station,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Sun,  I  found  a  little  negro  boy  officiating  as  baggage 
master,  depot  master,  and  general  superintendent.  On 
my  asking  for  a  guide  to  the  monastery  he  said  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  place,  and  that  he  could  not  very 
well  leave  the  depot.  Pointing  to  some  saddled  horses 
across  the  road,  he  added  that  either  of  them  with  a  free 
rein  would  tote  me  to  the  monastery.  I  thanked  him,  and 
started  for  the  abbey  on  foot.  Ascending  a  long  hill,  I 
came  to  a  dense  forest  with  roads  branching  right  and  left. 
The  stillness  was  painful.  There  were  no  birds,  and  not 
even  the  piping  of  a  cricket  was  heard.  I  followed  the 
best  beaten  path.  There  was  a  succession  of  sterile  hills 
and  lifeless  swamps.  After  walking  about  three  miles  I 
saw  the  steeple  of  the  monastery  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
It  was  almost  buried  in  dense  foliage.  Ten  minutes  later 
I  passed  an  unoccupied  house,  and  a  dilapidated  mill  that 
looked  as  though  it  had  not  been  used  for  more  than  a 
century.    Everything  had  a  decaying  look. 

The  monastery  is  a  large  rectangular  structure  of  brick, 
enclosed  within  two  walls.  To  enter  it  you  pass  through 
an  archway  covered  with  flowers.  There  are  benches  be- 
neath the  archway.  Everything  looked  neat  and  trim. 
The  outer  gate  is  before  you,  with  an  immense  iron 
knocker.  I  rapped  the  door  twice  with  the  knocker.  An 
old  man  with  a  brown  habit  hesitatingly  opened  it.  He 
was  a  pleasant-spoken  man,  with  a  rich  Irish  brogue. 
After  inquiring  my  business  he  preceded  me  to  a  second 
gate,  where  he  rang  a  bell.  A  second  monk,  similarly 
habited,  took  charge  of  me.  I  was  in  a  garden  of  flowers, 
surrounding  a  statue  of  the  Virgin.  The  open  door  of 
the  monastery  was  before  me.  I  was  ushered  into  a  par- 
lor on  the  right  of  the  hall.  It  was  scantily  furnished. 
It  contained  only  four  hard  deal  chairs,  a  primitive  table, 
and  a  wooden  spittoon  filled  with  sawdust.  The  walls 
were  bare,  with  the  exception  of  a  placard  near  the  door, 
on  which  the  rules  of  the  house  had  been  printed  for  the 
information  of  those  seeking  a  retreat  from  the  world. 
Facing  the  door  leading  into  the  hall  were  stairs  that  led 
to  the  upper  stories.  The  silence  was  so  deathly  that  I 
almost  fancied  myself  within  a  tomb. 

Presently  I  heard  heavy  footsteps  coming  from  a 
distance.  They  were  echoed  and  reechoed  from  the 
Upper  hall.  They  neared  the  top  of  the  stairs.  I  saw  an 
aged  monk  with  his  cowl  drawn  over  his  head,  slowly  de- 
scending the  steps.  He  crossed  the  hall  and  made  me  a 
gracious  bow.  With  a  strong  foreign  accent  he  told  me 
that  the  Abbot  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  in  a  few 
minutes.  Again  he  made  a  gracious  bow,  and  then  dis- 
appeared throUL'h  an  opposite  door.  He  moved  so  slow 
that  I  noted  his  pale  face,  pinched  features  and  hard, 
bony  hands.  His  costume  was  of  a  rough  material  that 
looked  like  bagging,  of  a  snuff-brown  color.  He  wore  a 
robe,  and  over  that  a  long  strip  of  the  same  material 
reaching  to  his  feet,  both  back  and  front.  Beneath  the 
strip  was  a  black  leather  girdle.  His  feet  were  hidden  in 
coarse  hob-nailed  brogans. 

I  waited  some  minutes.  Then  the  door  was  reopened 
and  another  monk  in  spotless  white  came  into  the  par- 
lor. His  movements  were  quick,  and  he  bore  himself 
like  a  man  of  business.  I  asked  whether  I  could  see  the 
Abbot.  "I  am  the  Abbot,"  he  brusquely  replied,  gaz- 
ing sternly  into  my  eyes.  I  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. He  was  by  no  means  my  beau  ideal  of  an  Abbot. 
I  had  pictured  in  my  mind  a  saintly,  solemn,  and  demure 
man,  but  I  found  out  very  soon  that  he  was  sharp,  quick, 
and  observant,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  outside  world.  His  accent 
was  French.  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  highly  gifted  and 
very  clever.  A  large  wooden  crucifix,  attached  to  his 
neck  by  a  cord,  was  struck  in  his  belt,  and  on  one  of  his 
fingers  he  wore  a  huge  wooden  ring.  I  explained  the 
object  of  my  mission.  "  It  is  a  favor  very  seldom  ac- 
corded to  strangers,"  he  said.  "  The  monks  are  all  at 
work.  But  as  you  have  come  a  great  distance,  and  might 
perhaps  feel  a  bitter  disappointment,  I  will  send  one  of 
them  to  escort  you  through  the  house." 

I  thanked  him,  and  he  retired.  In  a  few  minutes 
another  monk  dressed  in  white  appeared,  saying,  "  Follow 
me."  I  did  so.  We  went  out  into  the  hall  and  through 
a  long  corridor,  stopping  before  a  large  door.  The  monk 
opened  it  and  invited  me  to  enter.  "  You  now  stand," 
said  he,  "  within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  reserved 
solely  for  the  monks."  I  had  been  heretofore  in  the 
outer  or  stranger's  apartments.  W  ithin  these  walls  all  the 
monks  were  dressed  in  white.  They  were  the  real  friars. 
Those  dressed  in  brown  were  only  lay  brothers.  I  now 
stood  within  a  vast  hall,  with  numerous  doors.  The  walls 
were  bare,  the  doors  unpainted,  and  everything  had  a 
cold  and  deathly  appearance.   The  echo  of  my  footsteps 


inspired  me  with  awe.  I  thought  how  terrible  it  would 
be  if  I  was  compelled  to  spend  my  lifetime  in  such  a 
place.    It  seemed  worse  than  a  prison. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  unpainted  doors  was  opened.  A 
young  monk  entered  and  passed  down  the  hall.  He 
smiled  and  bowed  very  politely  as  he  swept  by  us.  Many  a 
man  of  the  world  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  make  so 
exquisite  a  bow.  My  guide  passed  on  and  opened  a 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  There  I  saw  many 
monks  dressed  in  white,  working  in  the  open  air  at  vari- 
ous trades.  Some  were  farming,  and  others  feeding  hens, 
ducks  and  geese.  One  was  grooming  a  horse,  another 
was  blacksmithing,  and  a  third  was  shoving  a  plane  at  a 
carpenter's  table.  All  were  busy,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  They  smiled,  however,  and  made  signs  that 
were  readily  understood.  They  seemed  to  be  contented 
and  happy.  Their  bright,  fresh  faces  and  the  remarka- 
ble whiteness  of  their  teeth  impressed  me. 

We  reentered  the  hall.  My  guide  informed  me  that 
the  life  of  these  friars  was  one  of  almost  perpetual  silence. 
They  never  spoke  except  when  reciting  the  offices  of  the 
church.  On  opening  another  door  we  descended  to  the 
kitchen.  The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  large  pile  of  vege- 
tables. An  old  monk  stood  at  a  table,  with  scales,  weigh- 
ing vegetables  and  triangular  little  pieces  of  black  bread 
that  rattled  in  the  scales  like  stones.  He  was  measurim- 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  food  for  each  monk.  For  nine 
months  in  each  year  the  monks  live  on  this  bread,  and 
soup  made  from  the  vegetables.  Even  this  fare  is 
reduced  for  the  other  three  months,  when  they  eat  only- 
two  meals  a  day.  It  seemed  impossible  that  men  could 
live  to  be  so  old  on  such  sustenance.  I  saw  one  monk  at 
least  ninety  years  old,  and  several  past  fifty,  and  all 
looked  fresh  and  healthy. 

We  passed  into  the  refectory.  It  had  no  chairs.  It 
contained  simply  a  long  deal  table  set  with  tin  plates  and 
wooden  bowls.  Ascending  again  to  the  corridor,  I  was 
ushered  into  the  cloister.  The  little  £ells  opened  on  a 
square  court  with  a  small  garden.  The  cells  were  empty 
at  that  hour.  They  looked  bare  and  desolate.  Passing 
through  the  cloister  we  entered  the  chapel  by  way  of  the 
sacristy.  The  vestments  were  of  the  plainest  description. 
We  entered  the  sanctuary.  The  flooring,  the  altar  and 
the  railing  were  of  carved  wood,  the  work  of  a  monk. 
The  chapel  was  divided  by  a  long  black  curtain,  which 
shut  the  lay  brothers  and  others  off  from  the  professed 
friars  during  a  part  of  the  mass.  This  curtain  reached 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 

We  next  visited  the  upper  story.  The  infirmary  was 
empty.  In  the  tailor  shop  we  found  two  monks  sitting 
by  a  window,  repairing  the  garments  of  their  brothers. 
The  garments  to  be  repaired  were  docketed  and  pigeon- 
holed. We  next  came  to  the  dormitory.  It  was  a  long 
room,  in  which  each  bed  was  hidden  by  curtains.  They 
looked  li  e  portable  cells.  They  were  so  small  that  you 
could  hardly  turn  around  in  them.  The  beds  were  very 
small  and  very  hard.  They  seemed  to  be  mere  boards 
covered  with  quilts.  The  pillows  were  even  harder  than 
the  beds.  No  man  fond  of  ease  could  lie  on  one  of  these 
beds  all  night  without  a  stiff  back  in  the  morning. 

From  the  dormitory  the  monk  conducted  me  to  a  room 
reserved  for  my  use,  for,  as  there  was  no  train  back  that 
day,  I  had  been  invited  to  remain  all  night.  He  gave  me 
a  description  of  life  in  the  monastery.  It  is  a  life  of 
silence,  mortification  and  penance.  There  is  no  recrea- 
tion. The  monks  retire  at  seven  p.  m.,  and  arise  at  two 
a.  m.,  when  their  day  opens.  Their  time  is  constantly 
taken  up  either  in  prayer  or  manual  labor.  "Through 
prayer  God  gives  us  strength,"  said  my  guide,  "and 
makes  the  Trappist  one  of  the  most  contented  and  hap- 
piest of  men." 

To  reach  my  room  we  went  through  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing called  "  the  hotel."  In  passing  through  the  corridor 
I  saw  monograms,  crests  of  arms  and  other  insignia  over 
the  doors.  I  was  told  that  these  rooms  sheltered  wealthy 
gentlemen,  who,  while  not  wishing  to  become  monks,  had 
retired  from  the  world. 

My  bed  was  not  much  better  than  those  in  the  dormi- 
tory. All  the  utensils  were  of  either  wood  or  tin.  The 
good  monk  showed  me  the  refectory  for  visitors,  and  said 
that  the  bell  would  ring  when  dinner  was  ready.  It  rang 
soon  afterward,  loud  enough  to  awaken  the  dead.  I 
found  at  the  table  three  or  four  old  priests,  a  few  farm 
laborers,  and  a  few  boarders.  It  was  a  solemn  repast. 
In  one  corner  stood  a  lay  brother,  with  cowl  drawn  over 
his  head,  intoning  from  a  religious  book  a  monody  on 
death,  in  a  sepulchral  tone  of  voice.  Two  waiters  glided 
around  the  tables  like  phantoms.  They  wore  snowy 
aprons  bearing  the  words  "  Hotel  Gethsemane  "  on  them. 
The  guests  ate  with  downcast  eyes  and  solemn  counte- 
nances. The  food  was  of  the  coarsest  description.  Ex- 
treme cleanliness,  however,  characterized  everything. 

After  dinner  I  sauntered  into  the  garden,  and  met  sev- 
eral old  priests  who  had  come  to  the  abbey  to  end  their 
days  in  peace  and  quietude.  I  never  spent  a  more  mo- 
notonous afternoon  than  in  that  lonely  and  cheerless 
house.  At  six  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  supper.  The  fare- 
was  precisely  the  same  as  for  dinner.  Then  there  were 
prayers,  and  at  seven  they  all  retired  for  the  night. 

At  two  a.  m.  I  heard  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  bell.  It  was 
the  signal  for  the  monks  to  arise.  I  hastily  dressed  my- 
self, and  found  my  way  to  the  chapel.  The  friars  were 
chanting  the  morning  service  in  the  dimly  lighted  church, 
while  the  outside  world  was  buried  in  sleep.  No  organ 
nor  other  musical  instrument  was  heard.  The  only  music 
came  from  the  throat  of  man.  It  sounded  like  the  low, 
plaintive  wail  of  worn-out  men.  These  chants,  with 
occasional  prayers,  were  continued  for  four  hours.  The 
monks  stood  motionless  as  statues  all  this  time,  neither 
kneeling  nor  sitting.  It  was  apparently  a  most  trying 
ordeal. 

Such  is  the  life  that  these  holy  men  lead,  day  in  and 
day  out,  until  the  day  arrives  when  their  cowls  are  drawn 
over  their  dead  faces,  and,  coffinless,  they  are  laid  to 
rest.  The  .world  may  be  full  of  sham  and  hypocrisy,  but 
there  seems  to  be  none  of  it  among  the  Trappists.  If  any 
man  wants  to  learn  the  awful  solemnity  of  life  and  the 
value  of  time,  let  him  go  to  a  Trappist  monastery. 


RUOOLTH  THE  HKADSMAN. 


Rudolph,  professor  of  the  headsman's  trade, 

Alike  was  famous  for  his  arm  and  blade. 

One  day  a  prisoner  Justice  had  to  kill 

Knelt  at  the  block  to  test  the  artist's  skill. 

T'are-armed,  swart-visaged,  gaunt,  and  shaggy-browed, 

Rudolph  the  Headsman  rose  above  the  crowd. 

Tlis  falchion  lightened  with  a  sudden  gleam, 

As  the  pike's  armor  flashes  in  the  stream. 

He  sheathed  his  blad" ;  he  turned  as  if  to  go; 

The  victim  knelt,  still  waiting  for  the  blow. 

"  Why  strikest  not?    P.-rfoim  thy  murderous  act," 

The  prisoner  said.    (His  voice  was  slightly  cracked.) 

"  Friend,  I  have  struck,"  t In*  artist  straight  replied; 

"Wait  but  one  moment,  and  yourself  decide." 

He  held  his  snuff-box — "  Now,  then,  if  you  please!  " 

The  prisoner  sniffed,  and,  with  a  crashing  sneeze, 

Oft  his  head  tumbled,  bowled  along  the  floor, 

flounced  down  the  steps.    The  prisoner  said  no  more! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


LINCOLN'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


The  inaugural  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  i86r  is 
a  model  of  English  composition,  ns  it  is  of  American  pa- 
triotism. It  can  always  be  studied  with  profit  by  scholars 
and  by  statesmen,  but  at  no  time  would  his  words  of  wis- 
dom be  more  worthy  of  attention  than  now.  Amid  the 
threats  of  civil  war  and  the  slavery  agitation,  before  a 
people  divided  into  angry  factions,  clamoring  for  irrecon- 
cilable concessions,  he  said: 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  wearv  of  the 
existing  government  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  ol  amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dis- 
member or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous 
of  having  the  national  Constitution  amended.  While  I 
make  no  recommendation  of  amendment,  I  fully  recognize 
the  full  authority  of  the  people  over  the  whole  subject,  to 
be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  in- 
strument itself;  and  I  should,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, favor,  rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity 
being  afforded  to  the  people  to  act  upon  it.  I  will  venture 
to  add  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seems  preferable, 
in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or 
reject  propositions  originated  by  others  not  especially 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be  precisely 
such  as  they  would  wish  either  to  accept  or  refuse.  I 
understand  that  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution has  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  states,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  service. 
To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart 
from  my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  provision  to  be  now 
implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  be- 
ing made  express  and  irrevocable.  The  Chief  Magistrate 
derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people,  and  they  have 
conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  the  terms  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  states.  The  people  themselves,  also,  can  do 
this  if  they  choose;  but  the  Executive,  as  such,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present 
government  as  it  came  into  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it, 
unimpaired  by  him,  to  his  successor.  Why  should  there 
not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people?  Is  there  any  better  or  any  equal  hope  in  the 
world?  In  our  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of 
being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations, 
with  His  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the 
North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that'  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal — the  American  people.  By  the  frame  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live,  this  same  people  have 
wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mis- 
chief, and  have  With  equal  wisdom  provided  for  the  re- 
turn of  that  little  to  their  own  hands  at  very  short  inter- 
vals. While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance 
no  administration,  by  any  extreme  wickedness  or  folly, 
can  very  seriously  injure  the  government  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years.  My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think 
calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valu- 
able can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to 
hurry  any  of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to  a  step  which  you  would 
never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by 
taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it. 
Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the  old  Con- 
stitution unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws 
of  your  own  framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  administra- 
tion will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change 
either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied 
hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single 
reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism, 
Christianity,  and' a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never 
yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  toadjust, 
in  the  best  way,  all  our  present  difficulties.  In  your 
hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in 
mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  can  have  no 
oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government; 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  it."  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching 
from  every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 


A  little  boy  in  one  of  the  city  schools,  while  engaged  in 
defining  words  a  few  days  since,  made  a  mistake  which 
was  not  all  a  mistake.  He  said:  "  A  demagogue  is  a 
vessel  that  holds  beer,  wine,  gin,  whisky,  or  any  other 
kind  of  intoxicating  liquor." 
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THE  PRESS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


The  death  of  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
has  been  productive  of  a  great  number  of  essays  upon 
journalism.  If  Storey  is  where  reading  is  possible  and 
permitted,  these  homilies  must  entertain  him.  As  he 
was  a  man  who  never  cared  for  criticism,  it  cannot  dis- 
turb him  to  find  that  there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and  worked  much  evil.  He  is  ac- 
cused, we  see,  of  having  been  the  father  of  sensational 
journalism,  and  so  the  author  of  incalculable  harm  to  the 
morals  and  minds  of  the  people.  This  is  mere  nonsense. 
Storey  was  no  saint,  it  is  true.  He  pretended  to  no  su- 
periority in  the  matter  of  principle  over  his  average  fellow- 
citizen;  but  he  understood  the  latter  agreeable  person, 
and  published  a  newspaper  to  suit  his  tastes.  Storey  was 
not  responsible  for  the  existence  of  those  tastes;  he 
merely  catered  to  them.  Storey  took  the  same  view  of 
journalism  that  he  would  have  done  of  the  whisky  busi- 
ness, had  he  chosen  to  open  a  saloon ;  that  is,  he  would 
not  have  sold  men  whisky  because  he  thought  it  good 
for  them,  but  because  they  liked  it,  and  it  paid  him  to 
sell  it.  It  is  certain  that  had  Storey  preferred  to  run  a  bar 
rather  than  a  newspaper,  his  saloon  would  have  been  the 
most  popular  in  Chicago.  He  would  have  doctored  his 
whisky  and  mixed  his  drinks  with  such  skill  that  tipplers 
would  have  adored  him.  Had  he  been  a  grocer,  and 
found  that  the  public  liked  its  coffee  better  when  mixed 
with  chicory  than  when  pure,  and  that  it  preferred  sand 
in  its  sugar,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  understand 
any  moral  argument  against  the  adulteration  of  those 
articles  of  commerce.  Being  a  journalist,  he  perceived 
that  the  people  liked  news,  and  news  he  gave  them.  He 
had  a  genius  for  recognizing  and  collecting  it.  His  paper 
was  a  cesspool,  into  which  ran,  without  cessation,  rivulets 
of  sewerage  from  every  part  of  the  world  that  could  be 
reached  by  wire,  mail,  or  a  reporter  on  foot  or  horseback. 
News  of  all  kinds  was  acceptable  to  the  Times,  but  filthy 
news  had  the  first  place,  and  brought  the  best  price  to  the 
seller.  It  was  more  daring  than  any  rival  in  invading 
privacy  to  get  at  family  scandals,  and  those  that  reached 
the  courts  were  treated  in  a  way  that  made  decency 
shudder.  Foulness  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Times,  but  when  it  could  not  be  altogether  nasty  it  did 
the  best  it  could  to  worry  along  on  social  gossip  and 
impertinent  personalities. 

There  were  intrusive,  impudent  and  nasty  papers  before 
the  Chicago  Times,  but  Storey  mixed  his  literary  offal 
with  brains.  Men  of  talent,  willing  to  dress  obscenity 
with  wit,  could  always  find  employment  and  high  wages 
on  his  paper.  He  never  permitted  it  to  be  dull.  His  re- 
porters were  the  most  active  in  gathering  the  legitimate 
as  well  as  illegitimate  news,  and  his  editors  wrote  better 
than  most  upon  public  matters  of  importance.  How- 
could  such  a  newspaper  fail  to  be  a  success?  The  public 
read  and  was  delighted.  The  Times  achieved  rapidly  an 
enormous  local  circulation,  and  found  favor  throughout 
the  land.    Storey  made  a  fortune. 

Of  course,  there  are  newspapers  which  are  clean  and 
yet  successful.  They  are  published  chiefly  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  East,  where  the  population  is  vast,  compact, 
and  quickly  reached.  Among  these  swarming  millions 
there  are  many  thousands  whose  education,  brains  and 
morals  are  above  the  average.  These  thousands  support 
the  clean  papers.  The  millions  prefer  dirty  ones.  And 
dirty  ones  are  provided  for  them  everywhere. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  think  will  not  be  disputed  by  those 
who  can  comprehend  our  meaning,  that  no  one  of  refine- 
ment can  read  the  ordinary  daily  newspaper  through 
without  encountering  a  great  deal  that  offends  his  taste, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  moral  sense.  Witness  the  telegraphic 
dispatches  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  space  of  all.  What 
a  ceaseless  hunt  there  is  by  the  news-gathering  associa- 
tions and  special  reporters  for  the  particulars  of  seduc- 
tions, crimes  of  violence  against  women,  divorces,  and  all 
manner  of  scandal  and  gossip.  The  dirt  and  triviality  of 
the  news  of  each  day  are  marvelous.  There  is  such  activity 
in  scraping  this  class  of  intelligence  together  and  putting 
it  in  print  that  if  the  man  in  the  moon  takes  in  our 


papers,  he  must  be  convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  only  given  for  recreation  to  other  employments 
than  breaking  the  seventh  commandment,  murdering, 
lynching,  robbing,  cheating,  and  gossiping  about  matters 
of  no  importance  to  any  rational  creature. 

The  press  is  called  the  mirror  of  the  time.  So  it  is,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  Storey  rules  it.  It  mirrors  the  mind 
of  the  mob,  but  not  that  of  the  comparative  few  who  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  People  who  read  books,  who  are 
cultivated,  whose  moral  instinct  makes  impurity  disagree- 
able to  them,  and  who  see  more  of  the  world  than  the 
press  mirrors — the  press  does  not  speak  for  these  people. 
They  are  known  as  gentlemen  and  ladies. 


PROVIDENCE  IN  POLITICS. 

The  feeling  of  hostility  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard 
does  not  seem  to  diminish  as  the  4th  of  November  slides 
further  into  the  past.  It  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  Re- 
publican, so  long  accustomed  to  see  the  Democrats 
beaten,  to  realize  that  the  overthrow  of  his  own  party  has 
been  actually  accomplished  at  last.  And  when  he  regards 
that  narrow  little  plurality  in  New  York  which  secured 
the  great  prize  of  the  presidency  to  the  enemy,  he  is 
maddened  by  the  thought  that  but  for  the  stupid  speech 
of  a  religious  bigot,  Blaine  and  not  Cleveland  would  have 
been  chosen.  Brother  Burchard's  own  view  of  his  per- 
formance is  not  calculated,  either,  to  make  Republicans 
feel  any  better  toward  him,.  He  placidly  says  that  while, 
humanly  speaking,  he  regrets  having  been  the  means  of  de- 
feating the  Republican  candidate,  he  is  obliged  to  believe 
that  Cleveland  would  not  have  been  elected  had  not  the 
Almighty  so  willed,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  consider 
that  he  was,  unconsciously  to  himself,  used  as  a  divine 
instrument  to  bring  a  blessing  in  disguise  upon  a  sinful 
people. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  orthodox  theologian, 
Brother  Burchard's  reasoning  may  be  good,  but  the 
world's  people — especially  worldly  Republicans — will  be 
impious  enough  to  demur  to  the  theory  that  the  Almighty 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  follies  of  the  fools  of 
the  race.  Even  pious  Republicans,  in  their  present  state 
of  mind,  will,  though  dutifully  recognizing  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  conduct  of  Brother  liurchard,  dei  line 
to  accept  his  explanation  of  the  Deity's  purpose  in  insti- 
gating him  to  compliment  Mr.  Blaine  on  being  the  chief 
foe  of  "rum,  Romanism  and  rebellion."  The  lesson 
they  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  the  painful  consequences  of 
his  idiocy  is  that  the  wrath  of  Cod  was  excited  on  be- 
holding his  ambassadors  neglecting  their  proper  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  rushing  by  squads  and  regi- 
ments into  such  secular  business  as  canvassing  for  votes 
for  presidential  candidates,  and  that  He  determined  to 
vouchsafe  a  signal  warning  to  politicians  as  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  encouraging  parsons  in  this  unprofessional  con- 
duct. Burchard  is  not,  as  we  all  know,  the  first  ass  who 
has  been  made  by  the  Creator  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  a 
startling  way. 

We  favor  the  view  of  the  pious  Republicans.  About 
the  most  unseemly  feature  of  the  very  unpleasant  presi- 
dential contest  was  the  share  that  the  preachers  took  in 
it.  They  seemed  to  delight  in  foulness,  and  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  morality  made  the  newspapers  for  a  time 
unfit  for  family  reading.  Their  ignorance  of  the  world, 
unconsciousness  of  public  opinion,  and  their  assumption 
of  authority  in  matters  beyond  the  legitimate  range  of 
their  calling,  exasperated  and  disgusted  all  who  are  doubt- 
ful about  the  pulpit  having  a  monopoly  of  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  remaining  in  the  world.  Tq,say  that  the  church 
is  harmed  and  the  clergy  as  a  body  lowered  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people  by  such  exhibitions  of  partisan  zeal,  spiritual 
arrogance,  moral  obtuseness  and  mental  incapacity  as  the 
late  campaign  developed,  is  but  to  state  what  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man  of  good  sense. 


President  Arthur  advises  Congress  to  renew  for  seven 
years  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii.  The  attention 
of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Chronicle,  is  respect- 
fully directed  to  this  painful  fact.  The  size  of  the  bribe 
which  the  President  received  for  making  the  recommen- 
dation will  doubtless  be  ascertained  within  a  few  days  by 
the  Chronicle's  Washington  correspondent.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  no  man  or  newspaper  can  disagree  with 
the  Chronicle  upon  any  matter  unless  actuated  by  a  cor- 
rupt motive. 

The  San  Francisco  Postoffice  needs  looking  into.  It 
is  quite  a  frequent  occurrence  for  newspapers.to  reach  this 
office  five  or  six  days  after  being  mailed  at  such  remote 
points  in  the  state  as  Sacramento  and  Stockton.  The 
street  delivery  is  exceedingly  careless, 


DEAD  MEN  KICKING. 


Considering  the  size  and  weight  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority that  the  people  of  California  laid  upon  them  on  the 
4th  of  November,  it  might  naturally  be  thought  that  the 
leaders  of  the  "anti-monopoly"  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  realize  that  they  are  dead.  Not  so, 
however.  Messrs.  Delmas,  Stoneman,  Hearst  and 
Greathouse  are  still,  it  seems,  under  a  faint  impression 
that  they  are  alive.  We  learn  from  the  Alta  that  "  the 
returns  were  not  all  in  when  it  was  publicly  announced 
that  the  several  County  Committees  and  the  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Democratic  party  would  be  called 
upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  extra  session  and  Stockton 
Convention  to  affirm  the  vicious  doctrines  and  resolu- 
tions of  those  bodies.  And,  further,  that  the  ordinary 
contests  for  Federal  offices  would  be  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  applicant  upon  those  questions.  If  the 
applicant  should  happen  to  have  opposed  the  schemes  of 
the  leaders  in  authority  in  the  extra  session  or  in  the 
Stockton  Convention,  then  war  was  to  be  made  upon 
him,  to  the  end  that  no  one  should  secure  place  un- 
less of  the  faithful  crew."  To  this  scheme  the  Alta 
strenuously  demurs.  It  objects  to  the  party  being  led  by 
dead  men,  who  when  in  life  brought  upon  it  so  much 
trouble  and  loss. 

We  hardly  think,  however,  that  the  Democratic  leaders 
need  be  feared  by  anybody.  Such  forces  as  they  had 
under  command  have  been  routed  and  scattered.  We 
have  not  seen  since  the  election  a  single  Democratic 
newspaper  of  any  importance  that  has  had  a  word  to  say 
in  defence  of  the  Stockton  Convention  or  the  extra  ses- 
sion. It  has  remained  for  the  Republican  Chronicle,  of 
this  city,  to  stand  forward  as  the  lone  champion  of  the 
lost  Democratic  anti-monopoly  cause.  Nobody  fears 
Governor  Stoneman,  unless  it  be  himself,  or  those  whom 
duty  or  profit  impel  to  stay  near  him.  Mr.  Delmas 
has  a  pretty  long  head,  and  knows  that  it  is  useless  to 
play  the  demagogue  when  the  crowd  refuses  to  listen. 
Mr.  Hearst  is  very,  very  tired  of  politics  and  journalism, 
and  his  weariness  of  these  amusements  necessarily  com- 
municates itself  to  Mr.  Greathouse.  Since  these  chiefs 
have  made  so  dismal  a  failure  of  their  plans  to  raise  the 
state  in  a  war  upon  the  transportation  companies,  it  is 
not  likely  that  their  lieutenants  have  any  ambition  to  step 
into  their  shoes. 

As  for  the  apprehension  that  the  "anti-monopoly" 
coterie  will  be  able  to  control  in  any  degree  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Federal  offices  in  this  state,  we  believe  it  to 
be  groundless.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  sort  of  "anti-monopoly"  that  has  been  preached 
in  California.  Moreover,  he  is  probably  acquainted  with 
Judge  Field. 

It  would  cause  us  no  grief  to  see  the  California  Demo- 
crats continue  their  civil  war;  but  there  must  be  two 
armies  to  make  a  battle,  and  there  are  not  enough  "anti- 
monopolists  "  left  in  the  state  to  make  even  a  noise. 


The  people  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  are  taking  the  lead 
in  a  movement  which  should  become  national.  They 
are  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  blowing  of  steam 
whistles,  because  of  the  loss  of  sleep  which  it  causes  at 
night  and  the  annoyance  during  the  day.  The  move- 
ment should  be  w  idened  so  as  to  include  all  unnecessary 
noises.  Invalids  are  tortured  and  the  lives  of  nervous 
people  made  miserable  by  the  screaming  of  whistles  and 
the  clanging  of  bells,  which  are  blown  and  rung  merely  to 
let  workmen  and  worshipers  know  what  o'clock  it  is — in 
a  day,  too,  when  clocks  are  in  universal  use.  Even  a 
family  too  poor  to  keep  a  dog  can  afford  to  have  a  clock. 
There  is  another  nuisance  which  drives  thousands  half- 
daft  daily  in  cities — the  heavy  drays  fenced  high  with 
hickory  staves  set  loosely  in  iron  sockets.  When  one  of 
these  infernal  machines  lumbers  by  on  a  cobbled  street 
the  thundering  racket  joggles  the  brain  and  makes  inse- 
cure reason's  seat  upon  her  throne ;  but  when  the  dray  is 
loaded  with  strips  of  iron,  the  loose  ends  of  which 
hammer  and  clash  together  (a  devil's  rattle  that  could  be 
silenced  by  a  bit  of  rope  being  wound  around  the  end  of 
the  load)  the  agony  of  the  sufferers  in  the  neighborhood 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  words.  The  barbaric  love  of 
disagreeable  sound  implanted  in  the  small  boy  should  be 
regulated  in  its  expression  by  making  the  sale  of  tin  fish- 
horns, ."  kazoos,"  and  all  such  devices,  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  church  bells.  When  the 
only  means  of  ascertaining  the  time  was  the  sun-dial,  the 
water-clock  or  the  ponderous  horologe,  there  was  a  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  church  bell ;  but  now  there  is 
none  except  custom — a  custom  that  is  defended  on  senti- 
mental grounds,  but  which  stands  between  thousands  and 
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salvation.  Each  Sunday,  as  scores  of  bells  shatter  the  air 
with  their  discordant  clangor,  the  intelligent  are  ex- 
asperated by  the  idiotic  uselessness  of  the  brazen  rumpus, 
and  hearty  prayers  ascend  from  many  distracted  house- 
holds that  the  parsons  whose  eloquent  preachings  are  thus 
advertised  in  advance  may  stumble  in  their  sermons  and 
hurl  them  disjointed  at  indifferent  and  hardened  hearts  in 
the  pews.  Suppose  the  theaters  should  set  up  bells  and 
bedevil  the  community  with  them  nightly,  what  would 
the  church  folk  have  to  say? 

When  the  Savannah  crusade  ( God  speed  it ! )  succeeds, 
and  the  world  is  made  civilized,  there  will  be  no  whistles, 
no  bells;  the  streets  will  be  paved  with  asphaltum,  the 
wheels  of  vehicles  will  have  gutta-percha  tires,  and  horses 
will  be  shod  with  felt. 


There  will  be  less  sneering  at  civil  service  reform  here- 
after. The  civil  service  reformers  of  the  East,  who  have 
long  been  regarded  as  amiable  cranks  by  practical  pol- 
iticians, elected  Cleveland.  If  Cleveland  is  at  all  the 
man  that  George  William  Curtis,  Carl  Schurz  and  his 
other  Independent  Republican  supporters  declare  him  to 
be,  he  will  give  the  spoils  system  a  choking  during  the 
next  four  years  that  may  result  in  its  death.  It  would  be 
a  fine  thing,  truly,  if  the  civil  service  could  be  made  non- 
partisan. If  every  man  in  the  government's  employ  did 
not  feel  that  his  livelihood  depended  upon  getting  votes 
for  the  party  in  possession,  the  people  would  get  better 
service,  elections  would  be  fairer,  and  the  campaigns  be 
calmer  and  more  decent.  If,  as  President,  Mr.  Cleveland 
refuses  to  turn  out  competent  men  to  make  room  for 
others  whose  claim  to  office  is  the  work  they  have  done 
for  their  party,  he  will  doubtless  raise  a  storm  of  Dem- 
ocratic fury,  but  he  will  find  himself  backed  by  the  in- 
telligence and  honesty  of  the  country.  Such  a  course 
would  cripple  the  trade  of  the  practical  politicians,  who  are 
but  brokers  in  offices.  They  and  their  expectant  hang- 
ers-on give  to  our  political  contests  most  of  the  noise, 
heat  and  rancor.  Principles  would  stand  a  better 
chance  if  there  were  fewer  offices  at  stake  in  party  battles. 
A  President  in  earnest  about  reforming  the  civil  service 
could  work  marvels.  Cleveland  has  a  great  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself  in  this  direction. 


The  importation  of  Southern  negroes  by  Messrs.  Haggin 
and  Carr  to  work  upon  their  great  ranch  in  Kern  county, 
introduces  a  new  factor  into  the  labor  problem  of  the 
state  which  is  beginning  to  cause  a  little  anxiety.  These 
blacks  have  come  under  contract  to  work  for  a  specified 
term  at  small  wages — twelve  dollars  a  month,  we  believe. 
We  see  by  a  dispatch  that  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  bring  four  hundred  more  of  them  from  South  Carolina, 
from  which  state  a  negro  exodus  to  Arkansas  and  else- 
where has  begun.  Of  course,  no  one  will  dispute  the 
legal  right  of  Messrs.  Haggin  and  Carr  to  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est market  they  can  find  the  labor  which  they  require. 
Negroes  are  better  than  Chinamen ;  that  is  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  them.  They  are  not  the  sort  of  people  to 
seek  individual  independence  and  build  up  homes.  We 
have  had  enough  trouble  with  one  inferior  race  to  prevent 
us  from  having  any  desire  to  experiment  with  another. 
Besides,  these  peons  are  voters,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
large  number  of  them  would  have  a  political  effect  the 
reverse  of  satisfactory.  Ignorance  has  far  too  much  to 
say  already  at  the  polls  in  California.  The  employers  to 
whom  the  darkies  might  be  under  contract  would  own 
their  votes  as  well  as  the  use  of  their  bodies.  We  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  the  workingmen  of  the  state  soon  be- 
gin to  show  signs  of  uneasiness  if  these  importations  of 
contract-laborers  at  low  wages  continue. 


Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  young  January's  crime 
we  suggested  that  too  much  sympathy  had  better  not  be 
wasted  upon  his  father,  the  State  Treasurer,  until  all  the 
facts  had  been  ascertained.  Treasurer  January  knew 
that  his  son  was  dissipated  and  untrustworthy,  yet  he 
made  him  his  deputy  in  an  office  there  the  sight  of  coin 
all  around  him  was  a  constant  temptation  to  theft.  Jan- 
uary, senior,  appears  to  have  a  love  for  queer  deputies, 
since  he  has  appointed  as  his  son's  successor  a  young 
man  named  Philip  Oppenheim,  who  was  discharged  from 
the  service  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  a  few  years  ago  for 
stealing  a  sack  of  coin.  The  inducement  which  moved 
Mr.  January  to  make  this  extraordinary  choice  was  the 
offer  of  the  young  man's  wealthy  father  to  go  upon  the 
Treasurer's  bond,  nearly  all  his  bondsmen  having  with- 
drawn. The  reason  assigned  by  Senator  Baldwin  and 
others  for  doing  so,  as  appears  in  these  affidavits,  is  that 
Treasurer  January  is  so  intemperate  as  to  be  disqualified 
from  properly  attending  to  his  duties.  There  is  every 
probability  that  this  drunken  and  incompetent  official 


will  be  forced  to  resign.  A  thorough  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  office  should  be  made  at  once,  and  the 
money  carefully  counted.  Treasurer  January  is  evidently 
a  man  deserving  of  no  trust  whatever. 


President  Arthur,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  calls  its 
attention  to  the  dubious  utility  of  the  import  duty  upon 
works  of  art.  He  appeals  to  the  law-makers  on  the  noble 
ground  of  sell -interest,  saying:  "It  is  well  to  consider 
whether  the  present  discrimination  in  favor  of  produc- 
tions of  American  artists,  abroad  is  not  li'.ely  to  result,  as 
they  themselves  seem  very  generally  to  believe  it  may,  in 
the  practical  exclusion  of  our  painters  and  sculptors  from 
the  rich  fields  for  observation,  study  and  labor  which  they 
have  hitherto  enjoyed."  If  he  had  added  that  common 
decency  requires  the  repeal  of  this  duty  he  would  not 
have  spoken  too  strongly.  American  students  have  been 
generously  admitted  to  the  art  schools  of  Europe  upon 
equal  terms  with  native  students.  In  return  for  this  valu- 
able privilege  we  have,  with  stupid  greed,  tried  to  render 
the  sale  of  pictures  by  foreign  artists  to  traveling  Ameri- 
cans more  difficult.  If  the  European  art  schools  should 
close  their  doors  to  Americans  they  would  serve  us 
right.  

We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  Mark  Twain's  new 
book,  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  a  sequel  to 
Loin  Sawyer.  The  work  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be 
ready  soon.  From  the  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  book 
given  by  the  prospectus,  we  judge  that  it  will  be  very  en- 
tertaining. Incidentally  to  the  narrative,  it  will  be  a  study 
of  life  in  the  Mississippi  valley  about  half  a  century  ago. 
"  Huckleberry  "  is  himself  the  teller  of  the  story,  in  which 
"Tom  Sawyer"  figures  largely.  There  are  to  be  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  illustrations — and  good  ones, 
too,  if  the  rest  are  like  those  before  us,  which  are  full  of 
character,  humor  and  spirit.  The  frontispiece  is  a  re- 
production, by  the  heliotype  printing  process,  of  Carl 
Gerhardt's  bust  of  the  author,  a  fine  piece  of  work  artistic- 
ally, and  a  good  likeness.  The  publishers  are  Charles 
L.  Webster  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  agent  for  the 
Pacific  coast  is  the  Occidental  Publishing  Company, 
No.  120  Sutter  street,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
prospectus.   

The  suggestion  of  the  President  in  his  message  that 
Congress  pension  General  Grant  will,  we  think,  meet 
with  little  objection  from  any  quarter.  The  recent  mis- 
fortunes of  the  General  have  brought  him  nearly  to  the 
end  of  his  means,  and  as  his  sons  were  also  ruined  by 
the  financial  crash  caused  by  the  rascality  of  Ferdi- 
nand Ward,  their  father  cannot  look1  to  them  for  help. 
General  Grant  has  not  shown  wisdom  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs;  but  the  country  for  which  he  has 
done  so  much  can  forgive  him  his  want  of  business  capac- 
ity. The  republic  cannot  afford  to  let  the  hero  of  Ap- 
pomattox spend  his  old  age  in  poverty. 

In  Great  Britain  990,000,000  gallons  of  beer  are  annually 
brewed ;  in  Germany,  900,000,000 ;  in  the  United  States, 
600,000,000;  in  Prance,  157,500,000;  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, 280,000,000;  in  Belgium,  210,250,000;  in  Holland, 
34,000,000;  in  Russia,  8,000,000;  in  Switzerland,  13,500,- 
000;  in  Denmark,  28,000,000;  in  Sweden,  21,000,000;  in 
Italy,  4,000,000.  Total,  3,246,250,000  gallons.  These 
figures  should  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  our  Prohibition 
friends,  who  think  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  make  the 
human  race  stop  drinking. 

Henry  George  is  doing  successful  missionary  work  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  he  is  preaching  his  doctrine  that 
land  ought  to  be  common  property.  The  crofters  have 
raised  the  "  no-rent  "  standard,  and  resolved  to  hold  the 
lands  of  which  they  are  tenants,  in  spite  of  the  landlords' 
writs  of  ejectments.  Mr.  George  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
interesting  and  rather  alarming  figure  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  cause  of  no 
end  of  trouble  to  John  Bull  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years.   

The  talk  of  renominating  Blaine  four  years  from  now 
is  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  a  gallant  leader  who 
has  met  with  misfortune.  It  is  generous  but  idle  talk. 
Blaine,  with  all  his  brilliant  qualities,  must  take  his  place 
in  history  as  the  man  who  led  his  party  to  its  first  great 
defeat.  Mr.  P.lainc  has  made  his  final  exit  from  the  stage 
as  a  presidential  candidate. 

Justin  McCarthy  is  accused  of  plagiarism  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Four  Georges,  by  Mr.  Ashton,  author  of  Social 
Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is  claimed  that  very 
many  passages  in  the  two  works  are  nearly  identical. 


In  spite  of  the  most  heroic  exertions,  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  raise  enough  money  in  New  York  to  build  a 
pedestal  for  the  Bartholdi  statue.     This  humiliating 
failure  tells  us  all  we  want  to  know  of  the  genen 
public  spirit  and  cultivation  of  the  rich  men  of  the  Ai. 
ican  metropolis. 


ECHOES  OF  Till'  WEEK. 


It  is  rumored  that  Dr.  O'Donnell  will  celebrate  his  in- 
auguration to  the  office  of  Coroner  by  issuing  a  paper, 
t  >  be  called  the  Daily  Morgue. 

If  Lawyer  Tyler  and  professional  friend  Neil  son  were 
half  as  brave  outside  the  court-room  as  they  are  inside 
that  sacred  inclosure,  there  is  no  telling  what  terrible 
things  might  happen. 

Rev.  Heber  Newton,  of  New  York,  has  evolved  the 
novel  scientific  idea  that  "such  things  as  frogs  and  tad- 
poles God  has,  perhaps,  made  as  the  jests  of  creation." 
Democratic  scientists  may  now  be  permitted  to  suspect 
that  Dr.  Burchard  is  one  of  the  Deity's  broad  jokes. 

The  Milwaukee  Sun  has  the  information  that  "  O'Don- 
nell, the  man  who  received  so  much  free  advertising  last 
summer  as  the  '  leper  exhibitor'  from  San  Francisco,  ran 
for  Coroner  in  that  city  at  the  last  election,  and  was  elected, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Chinamen,  who  raised  a  cam- 
paign fund  to  try  and  defeat  him." 

The  prediction  that  a  general  moral  demoralization 
would  follow  the  election  of  Cleveland  is  being  fulfilled. 
A  Pong  Island  clergyman's  wife  has  eloped  with  one 
of  the  deacons  of  her  husband's  church,  for  a  starter; 
and  the  Chief  of  Police  of  White  Plains,  New  York,  has 
helped  along  the  boom  by  clearing  out  with  a  young  lady 
of  that  place. 

"  So  you're  an  artist,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replies  the  painter  to  the  rich  man,  who  is 
patronizing  him  at  a  San  Francisco  social  gathering. 

"I'm  pretty  fond  of  picshurs  m'self,"  says  Dives, 
affably.    "  What  kind  of  an  artist  air  you  ?  " 

"  1  paint  in  oil." 

"  He!    Why  don't  you  use  paint  ?  " 

A  speaker  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  Baltimore  the 
other  evening  said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks:  "If 
Ireland  had  no  public-houses  or  tippling  shops  within  its 
borders,  it  would  have  been  free  long  ago."  The  Irish 
patriot  who  springs  up  to  repel  this  gross  insult  hurled  at 
a  proud,  sensitive,  and  unfortunate  race,  will  scat  himself 
again  quietly  when  informed  that  the  speaker  at  the  Bal- 
timore meeting  was  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Minnesota. 

The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Washingtonian,  engaged  to 
the  son  of  a  New  York  banker,  and  for  whose  wedding 
all  the  preparations  had  been  made,  has  eloped  with  an- 
other youth.  This  is  admiringly  described  as  "  the  ex- 
ploit of  a  plucky  Washington  belle."  Reverse  the  matter: 
A  suit  for  breach  of  promise  would  lie  against  the  banker's 
heir;  everybody  would  regard  him  as  a  blackguard,  and 
if  the  girl's  brother  should  horse-whip,  or  even  pistol  him, 
there  would  be  universal  approbation.  The  ladies  (God 
bless  'em  !)  are  privileged. 

A  news  item  gives  the  information  that  D.  Dalziel,  of 
the  Chicago  News  Letter,  has  fallen  heir  to  an  estate  in 
Shropshire,  England,  with  a  rental  of  $100,006  a  year. 
Mr.  Dalziel's  creditors  in  San  Francisco  will  feel  a  faint 
flutter  of  hope  in  their  hearts  on  hearing  this.  He  is  the 
seductive  Englishman  who  ran  the  Daily  Mail  in  this 
city  some  years  ago,  and  permitted  Mr.  Mark  MacDon- 
ald  to  foot  the  bills  to  the  extent,  according  to  current 
report,  of  about  $65,000.  Although  the  paper  lived  for 
over  a  year,  the  number  of  its  days  was  not  equal  to  the 
list  of  creditors  who  raged  in  despair  when  Dalziel  took 
flight. 

The  Free  Library  Trustees  of  Oakland,  who  speak  of 
Zola  as  "Madame  Zola,"  are  determined  to  clear  the 
shelves  of  all  works  which  in  any  part  are  capable  of 
bringing  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  innocence,  as 
it  were.  When,  in  the  interest  of  Oakland  morality,  the 
Trustees  have  banished  from  the  shelves  the  Bible,  the 
writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern poets,  philosophers,  novelists,  dramatists  and  essayists, 
Rev.  Joseph  Rowell  should  be  invited  to  purchase  a 
library  and  make  such  excisions  as  will  render  the  new 
works  harmless. 

"  Somebody,"  remarked  a  Kearny  street  barber  to  an 
old  and  bald  customer,  "  somebody  seems  to  have  taken 
special  pains  to  pick  out  all  your  hair." 

"  Is  that  original  ? " 

"It  is." 

"Then,"  said  the  customer,  rising,  "just  take  my 
place  in  the  chair  here,  will  you,  and  give  me  a  pair  of 
shears." 

"What  fur?" 

"  I  want  to  trim  your  brain.  You  have  altogether  too 
much  for  a  barber." 

The  steady  swish  of  the  lather-brush  alone  broke  the 
silence. 
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"  DON'T." 


That  interesting  little  hook,  Don'/,  is  full  of  good  ad- 
vice.   Here  is  some  of  it : 

Don't  neglect  personal  cleanliness — which  is  more  neg- 
lected than  careless  observers  suppose. 

Don't  wear  soiled  linen.  15c  scrupulously  particular 
on  this  point. 

Don't  be  untidy  in  anything.  Neatness  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  minor  morals. 

Don't  neglect  the  details  of  the  toilet.  Many  persons, 
neat  in  other  particulars,  carry  blackened  finger-nails. 
This  is  disgusting.  Don't  neglect  the  small  hairs  that 
project  from  the  nostrils  and  grow  about  the  apertures  of 
the  ears— small  matters  of  the  toilet  often  overlooked. 

Don't  cleanse  your  ears,  or  your  nose,  or  trim  and  clean 
your  finger-nails,  in  public.  Cleanliness  and  neatness  in 
all  things  partaining  to  the  person  are  indispcnsible,  but 
toilet  offices  arc  proper  in  the  privacy  of  one's  apartment 
only. 

Don't  use  hair-dye.  The  color  is  not  like  nature,  and 
deceives  no  one.  [Hair  and  beard  dyed  black  produce 
a  singular  effect.  They  seem  to  coarsen  and  vulgarize 
the  lines  of  the  face.  Any  one  who  has  ever  seen  an 
elderly  gentleman  suddenly' abandon  his  dye,  and  appear 
with  his  gray  locks  in  all  their  natural  beauty,  will  realize 
what  we  mean— for  he  has  seen,  what  appeared  to  him,  a 
rather  coarse  and  sensuous  face  all  at  once  changed  into 
one  of  refinement  and  character.] 

Don't  use  hair-oil  or  pomades.  This  habit  was  once 
quite  general,  but  it  is  now  considered  vulgar,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  cleanly. 

Don't  wear  apparel  with  decided  colors  or  with  pro- 
nounced patterns.  Don't  —  we  address  here  the  male 
reader — wear  anything  that  is  pretty.  W  hat  have  men  to 
do  with  pretty  things?  Select  quiet  colors  and  unob- 
trusive patterns,  and  adopt  no  style  of  cutting  that  be- 
littles the  figure.  It  is  right  enough  that  men's  apparel 
should  be  becoming,  that  it  should  be  graceful,  and  that 
it  should  lend  dignity  to  the  figure ;  but  is  should  never 
be  ornamental,  capricious,  or  pretty. 

Don't  wear  fancy  colored  shirts  or  embroidered  shirt- 
fronts.  Spotted  or  otherwise  decorated  shirts  are  fashion- 
able in  summer,  but  the  taste  is  questionable.  White, 
plain  linen  is  always  in  better  taste. 

Don't  wear  evening  dress  in  the  morning,  or  on  any  oc- 
casion before  six  o'clock  dinner. 

Don't  wear  black  broadcloth  in  the  morning ;  or,  at 
least,  don't  wear  black  broadcloth  trousers  except  for 
evening  dress. 

Don't  wear  your  hat  cocked  over  your  eye,  or  thrust 
back  upon  your  head.  One  method  is  rowdyish,  the 
other  rustic. 

Don't  go  with  your  boots  urqiolishcd;  but  don't  have 
the  polishing  done  in  the  public  highways.  A  gentleman 
perched  on  a  high  curb-stone  chair,  within  view  of  all 
passers-by,  while  he  is  having  executed  this  finishing 
touch  to  his  toilet,  presents  a  picture  more  unique  than 
dignified. 

Don't  wear  trinkets,  shirt-pins,  finger-rings,  or  any- 
thing that  it  is  solely  ornamental.  One  may  wear  shirt- 
studs,  a  scarf-pin,  a  watch-chain  and  seal,  because  these 
articles  are  useful;  but  the  plainer  they  are  the  better. 

Don't  be  a  "  swell  "  or  a  "  dude,"  or  whatever  the  fop 
of  the  period  may  be  called. 

Don't  wear  dressing-gown  and  slippers  anywhere  out 
of  your  bedroom.  To  appear  at  table  or  in  any  company 
in  this  garb  is  the  very  soul  of  vulgarity.  It  is  equally 
vulgar  to  sit  at  table  or  appear  in  company  in  one's  shirt- 
sleeves. 

Don't  walk  with  a  slouching,  slovenly  gait.  Walk  erectly 
and  firmly,  not  stiffly;  walk  with  ease,  but  still  with  dig- 
nity. Don't  bend  out  the  knees,  nor  walk  in-toed,  nor 
drag  your  feet  along;  walk  in  a  large,  easy,  simple  man- 
ner, without  affectation,  but  not  negligently. 

Don't  carry  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Don't  thrust 
your  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  your  waistcoat. 

Don't  chew  or  nurse  your  toothpick  in  public— or  any- 
where else.  Don't  use  a  toothpick,  except  for  a  moment, 
to  remove  some  obstacle;  and  don't  have  the  habit  ol 
sucking  your  teeth. 

Don't  chew  tobacco.  It  is  a  bad  and  ungentlemanly 
habit.  The  neatest  tobacco-chew er  cannot  wholly  pre- 
vent the  oJor  of  tobacco  from  affecting  his  breath  and 
clinging  to  his  apparel,  and  the  "  places  that  know  him  " 
are  always  redolent  of  the  weed.  If  one  must  chew,  let 
him  be  careful  where  he  expectorates.  He  should  not 
discharge  tobacco-juice  in  public  vehicles,  on  the  side- 
walk, or  in  any  place  where  it  will  be  offensive. 

Don't  expectorate.  Men  in  good  health  do  not  need 
to  expectorate;  with  them  continual  ex|jectoration  is 
simply  the  result  of  habit.  Men  with  bronchial  or  lung 
diseases  are  compelled  to  expectorate,  but  no  one  should 
discharge  matter  of  the  kind  in  public  places  except  into 
vessels  provided  to  receive  it.  Spitting  iqjon  the  floor 
anywhere  is  inexcusable.  One  should  not  even  spit  upon 
the  sidewalk,  but  go  to  the  gutter  for  the  purpose.  One 
must  not  spit  into  the  fire-place  nor  upon  the  carpet,  and 
hence  the  English  rule  is  for  him  to  spit  in  his  hander- 
chief;  but  this  is  not  a  pleasant  alternative.  On  some 
occasions  no  other  may  offer. 

Don't  whistle  in  the  street,  in  public  vehicles,  at  public 
assemblies,  or  anywhere  where  it  may  annoy.  Mem.: 
Don't  whistle  at  all.  [Among  the  current  nuisances, 
whistling  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  some  people.  An 
anecdote  is  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that  a  distinguished 
journalist  and  his  son  were  in  an  omnibus,  into  which 
entered  a  man  whistling  loudly.  Presently  the  journalist 
turned  to  his  son  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Who 
is  that  lady  whistling?  "  "  It  is  not  a  lady,  papa;  it  is  a 
gentlemen,"  answered  the  boy.  "  Oh,  no,  my  son,"  was 
the  reply,  still  in  a  loud  voice,  "that  is  impossible;  no 
gentleman  ever  whistles  in  an  omnibus."  The  whistler 
was  silenced— it  is  to  be  hoped  forever.  ] 

Don't  laugh  boisterously.  Laugh  heartily  when  the 
occasion  calls  for  it,  but  the  loud  guffaw  is  not  necessary 
to  heartiness. 


Don't  have  the  habit  of  smiling  or  "  grinning  "  at  noth- 
ing. Smile  or  laugh  when  there  is  occasion  to  do  either, 
but  at  other  times  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  your  man- 
ner composed.  People  who  laugh  at  everything  are  com- 
monly capable  of  nothing. 

Don't  blow  your  nose  in  the  presence  of  others  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  it.  Above  all  things,  don't  blow  your 
nose  with  your  fingers.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  de- 
c  lares  that  in  all  the  discussions  and  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  gentleman,  all  disputants  unite  in 
excluding  the  man  who  blows  his  nose  with  his  fingers. 

Don't  gape,  or  hiccough,  or  sneeze  in  company.  When 
there  is  an  inclination  to  hiccough  or  sneeze,  hold  your 
breath  for  a  moment  and  resist  the  desire,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  will  pass  off. 

Don't  have  the  habit  of  letting  your  lip  drop  or  your 
mouth  remain  open.  "Shut  your  mouth  'is  the  advice 
of  a  savant,  who  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject. 
Breathe  through  your  nostrils,  and  not  through  your 
mouth  ;  sleep  with  your  mouth  closed;  keep  it  closed,  ex- 
cept when  you  open  it  for  a  purpose.  An  open  mouth 
indicates  feebleness  of  character,  while  the  habit  affects 
the  teeth  and  the  general  health. 

Don't  keep  carrying  your  hands  to  your  face,  pulling 
your  whiskers,  adjusting  your  hair,  or  otherwise  fingering 
yourself.    Keep  your  hands  quiet  and  under  control. 

Don't  be  over-familiar.  Don't  strike  your  friends  on 
the  back,  nudge  them  in  the  side,  or  give  other  physical 
manifestation  of  your  pleasure.  Don't  indulge  in  these 
familiarities,  nor  submit  to  them  from  others. 

Don't  bolt,  without  notice,  into  anyone's  private  apart- 
ment. Respect  always  the  privacy  of  your  friends,  how- 
ever intimate  you  may  be  with  them. 

Don't  wear  your  hat  in  a  strictly  private  office.  This 
is  no  more  justifiable  than  wearing  a  hat  in  a  drawing- 
room. 

Don't  carry  a  lighted  cigar  into  a  private  office  or  into 
a  salesroom. 

Don't  pick  up  letters,  accounts,  or  anything  of  a  pri- 
vate character  that  is  lying  on  another's  desk.  Don't 
look  over  a  person's  shoulder  when  he  is  reading  or  writ- 
ing. ,   .  ... 

Don't  twirl  a  chair  or  other  object  while  talking  or 
listening  to  any  one.  This  trick  is  very  annoying  and 
very  common. 

Don't  beat  a  tattoo  with  your  foot,  in  company  or  any- 
where, to  the  annoyance  of  others.  Don't  drum  with 
your  fingers  on  chair,  table  or  window-pant;.  Don't  hum 
a  tune.  The  instinct  for  making  noises  is  a  survival  of 
savagery. 

Don't  be  servile  toward  superiors  or  arrogant  toward 
inferiors.  Maintain  your  dignity  and  self-respect  in  one 
case,  and  exhibit  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  people,  what- 
ever their  station  may  be,  in  the  other. 

Don't  go  into  the  presence  of  ladies  with  your  breath 
redolent  of  wine  or  spirits,  or  your  beard  rank  with  the 
odor  of  tobacco.  Smokers  should  be  careful  to  wash  the 
mustache  and  beard  after  smoking. 

Don't  drink  wine  or  spirits  in  the  morning,  or  often  at 
other  times  than  at  dinner.  Don't  frequent  bar-rooms. 
Tippling  is  not  only  vulgar  and  disreputable,  but  injurious 
to  health. 


JONATHAN  AND  JOHN. 

It  is  not  to  the  England  of  the  cockney  and  of  Bow 
Bells  that  the  American  is  loyal,  nor  does  a  sensible  Yan- 
kee see  all  Englishmen  in  the  British  traveler  who  asked 
his  hackman  to  Stop  fora  moment  upon  Bunker  Hill  that 
he  might  step  out  and  spit  upon  the  monument. 

When  the  Englishman  at  an  American  table  says  to  his 
host  that  the  pudding  is  "just  like  what  we  used  to  call 
slick-jaw  at  school,"  or  when  he  advises  [lis  British  com- 
panion to  take  a  cup  of  the  hostess's  coffee,  because  "  it 
isn't  so  very  nasty,  you  know,"  we  do  not  hold  the  entire 
English  people  responsible.  The  absurdities  of  English- 
men amuse  us  as  our  absurdities  amuse  them.  But  we 
are  not  only  too  large  to  be  patronized;  we  are  too  large, 
also,  to  do  anything  but  smile  at  those  who  attempt  patron- 
izing. There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  gibes  of 
Fiedler  and  of  Mrs.  Trollope  made  our  grandfathers 
wince,  and  they  were  so  furious  at  Sydney  Smith's  terrible 
question,  "Who  reads  an  American  book?"  they  for- 
got both  that  fisher  Ames  had  asked  the  same  question 
ten  years  before,  and  that,  alas!  there  was  no  American 
book  much  worth  reading — always  excepting,  of  course, 
the  delightful  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  veracious  history, 
which,  however,  the  Knickerbockers  themselves  held  to 
be  a  work  which  fully  justified  Sydney  Smith's  taunting 
question. 

Nobody  laughs  at  Englishmen  more  good-naturedly  and 
pungently  than  Englishmen.  Turner  said  to  the  young 
woman  who  looked  at  his  picture  and  remarked,  with  an 
air,  "  I  never  saw  anything  like  that  in  nature,"  "  No, 
madam;  but  don't  you  wisn  you  could? "  When  the  old- 
fashioned  Englishman  went  through  the  world  sitting 
aloof  in  his  traveling  carriage,  and  from  that  British 
throne  surveyed  mankind,  and  observing  the  charac- 
teristic custom  of  the  country  in  which  he  chanced  to  be, 
or  the  peculiar  national  institution,  remarked,  "  I  never 
saw  anything  like  that  in  England,"  the  cosmopolitan  ge- 
nius whispered,  "No;  but  don't  you  wish  you  could?" 
We  Americans  were  very  wroth  with  Dickens  for  the 
stinging  flings  in  Martin  Chusslewit.  But  if  the  humorist 
lashed  Cousin  Jonathan,  he  scourged  John  Bull;  and 
Thackeray  the  Great,  while  he  sometimes  playfully 
bantered  the  American,  roundly  scored  the  Briton. 

Does  the  old  hostility  to  the  redcoats  survive  in  the 
American  school  ?  When  the  grandfathers  of  to-day  were 
schoolboys,  the  old  battles  of  the  Revolution  and  of  "  the 
last  war "  were  still  fought  out  in  the  most  sanguinary 
manner— fought  out,  that  is  to  say,  in  feeling  and  with 
fists.  The  British  always  had  the  worst  of  it  in  the  de- 
bate, and  that  laced  scarlet  coat  was  the  very  livery  of 
tyranny.  But  at  Vorktown — ha!  ha!— redcoats  learned 
what  it  is  to  oppress  free-born  Americans!  And  what 
noble  flowers  of  liberty  were  the  Bourbon  lilies  of  France 


which  bloomed  beside  the  Stars  and  Stripes!  The  Ver- 
sailles of  the  Louises  was  so  fond  of  freedom,  and  so 
dearly  loved  rebellion  and  revolution !  Then  at  New 
Orleans,  how  soundly  the  British  hirelings  were  drubbed 
by  General  Jackson,  behind  his  immortal  cotton  bales! 
If  they  had  not  been  British  soldiers  whom  he  thrashed, 
Jackson  would  not  have  been  have  so  famous.  What  a 
resource  that  schoolboy  tradition  of  hostility  to  England 
has  been  to  American  politicians!  England  and  the  En- 
glish race  have  really  done  something  for  liberty,  if  we 
may  trust  the  chronicles.  But  listening  to  much  of  our 
stormy  political  haranguing,  the  appalled  hearer  would 
suppose  that  Attila  and  Gengis-Khan,  Nero,  and  Timour 
the  Tartar,  were  incarnations  of  England. 

No  doubt,  as  it  was  said  that  it  took  Dickens  a  long 
time  to  discover  that  Thackeray  had  written  a  great  novel, 
it  is  true  that  English  opinion  was  as  reluctant  as  George 
the  Third  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  another  great 
English  nation.  No  family  quarrel  which  has  been 
pushed  to  extremity  is  ever  readily  healed,  and  Sister 
Britannia,  in  ruling  the  waves,  has  sometimes  stopped  and 
spattered  Sister  Columbia  in  a  very  exasperating  and  un- 
necessary manner.  It  would  have  been  much  better  if 
Mother  Faigland  had  comprehended  that  when  her  son 
was  of  age  he  was  no  longer  a  child.  He  could  not  and 
he  would  not  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  and  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  nursery.  To  attempt  to  thrash  him  into 
obedience  was  the  sure  way  to  drive  him  off  and  fill  his 
heart  with  bitterness.  But,  although  she  made  that  huge 
mistake,  and  has  not  wholly  forgotten  sometimes  to  re- 
peat it,  England  is  still  our  nearest  relation  and  our  nat- 
ural ally. 

It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  it  is  literature,  not 
statesmanship,  which  has  soothed  this  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing. The  first  fully  accredited  ambassador  of  inter- 
national good-will  was  Washington  Irving.  And  what  art- 
less and  kindly  diplomacy  it  was!  With  tender  grace  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  common  ancestor.  It  was 
poetic  and  traditional  England  that  he  described — the 
quiet  rural  life,  the  happy  old  customs,  the  places  hal- 
lowed by  genius  and  renown;  above  all,  old  English 
Christmas,  with  its  fond  and  beautiful  associations — until 
by  the  sweet,  gentle  spell  jealousies  and  animosities  van- 
ished, and  as  we  awoke  with  him  on  Christmas  morning 
to  the  murmur  of  pattering  little  feet  in  the  corridor,  and 
attended  him  through  the  nappy  hours  of  the  holiday,  we 
felt  the  common  kindred,  the  long  descent,  the  mysteri- 
ous instinct  of  race,  and  in  perfect  sympathy  our  accord- 
ant hearts  beat  the  refrain,  We,  too,  are  Englishmen. 

And  if  Englishmen  of  a  newer  England,  of  a  Greater 
Britain,  what  then?  Plymouth  Rock  is  but  a  stepping- 
stone  in  the  progress  of  English  civilization.  Our  lan- 
guage, our  traditions  of  liberty,  our  forms  of  securing  and 
enlarging  freedom,  our  literature,  our  prosperity — what 
are  they,  and  upon  what  foundations  built?  If  influences 
adverse  to  those  which  have  fostered  and  developed 
America  are  to  be  successfully  opposed,  by  what  tra- 
ditions, principles,  and  spirit  must  they  be  encountered? 

If  an  alliance  to  secure  the  peaceful  progress  of  liberty 
in  Christendom  were  necessary — a  true  Holy  Alliance — 
must  it  not  be  composed  of  the  English-speaking  races  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea?  Whatever  draws  them  more  intelli- 
gently together,  whatever  soothes  little  asperities  and 
reconciles  petty  differences  and  "cultivates  mutual  good- 
will, is  a  common  benediction. 

It  is  in  this  way,  as  in  a  thousand  others,  that  literature 
is  so  great  a  benefactor.  This  service  of  Washington 
Irving  is  incalculable,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  service  in 
which  the  popular  magazine  modestly  cooperates.  It 
promotes  and  diffuses  the  Ghristmas  spirit— the  spirit  of 
generous  affection  and  kindliness  which  binds  nations  to- 
gether like  individuals.  Kindred  states,  like  neighboring 
territorial  proprietors,  may  cherish  hearty  friendship  with- 
out effusive  ardor  of  protestation,  and  with  constant  care 
of  the  due  boundaries  of  their  estates. 

In  the  warm  glow  of  Christmas  feeling,  therefore — and 
we  declare  that  it  is  no  other  glow,  for  the  plum-pudding 
is  not  yet  served,  nor  the  hot  spiced  wine— this  magazine 
complacently  regards  itself  as  helping,  in  ever  so  small  a 
way,  the  better  understanding  of  the  great  family  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  has  already  said  how  heartily  this  was  done 
by  Irving  many  years  ago,  and  it  gladly  records  how 
nobly  it  is  done  now  by  a  fellow-American  author  of  Ir- 
ving's — of  a  younger  generation,  indeed,  but  of  the  same 
generous  spirit— the  Minister  to  whom  the  Easy  Chair  has 
already  alluded,  who  is  not  merely  an  ambassador  of 
literature,  but  an  actual  diplomatic  personage,  who,  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duty  and  in  the  world  of  society 
which  is  the  traditional  field  of  diplomatists,  shows  how 
'closely  what  is  best  in  America  is  related  to  the  best  in 
England.  He,  too,  was  once  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  and 
then  unofficially,  as  now  with  all  the  splendors  of  official 
state,  he  cultivated  that  international  peace  and  good-will 
which  is  the  highest  diplomacy,  which  tends  to  restrain 
national  arrogance  and  jealousy  and  folly,  and  which 
among  nations  makes  Christmas  all  the  year. 

May  that  be  the  perennial  spirit  of  this  monthly  visitor, 
which  is  very  proud  of  its  wide  welcome,  and  which 
wishes  all  its  friends  everywhere  in  the  great  English- 
speaking  world  a  merry  Christmas!— Harpers  Easy  Chair. 


MUSIC 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on! 
Give  me  excess  of  it.  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  !  It  had  a  dying  fall. 
Oh,  it  came  o  er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  hank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odor. 

  Tivelfth  Night. 

OPPORTUNITY. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  Julius  Caesar. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  WHITE  SQUALL. 


Oh,  never  a  fear  of  storm  had  they — 

The  merrily  vaunting  crew! 
Fair  cheeks  they  kissed  that  golden  day; 
In  a  blaze  of  summer  they  floated  away; 
Their  snow-sailed  shallop  crossed  the  bay, 

And  the  breezes  softly  blew. 

Sweet-chattering  maidens,  full  of  glee, 

Stood  fluttering  kerchiefs  white; 
"Their  lines  shall  riot  far  and  free, 
Shall  capture  your  beautiful  tribes,  O  sea! 
Till  slow  and  heavy  the  shallop  will  be, 

That  is  now  so  swift  and  light. 

"  But  tides  will  over  the  beach  be  rolled; 

The  gathering  swells  will  roar; 
And,  out  of  the  wonderful  deeps  cajoled, 
All  out  of  the  far-down  gardens  trolled — 
Whose  flowers  are  purple,  and  pink,  and  gold, 

Will  the  sea-trout  come  to  shore." 

Alas!  but  a  white  scpiall  rode  that  day 

On  fields  of  burnished  blue; 
The  shallop  was  caught  and  whirled  astray — 
Was  caught,  keeled  over,  and  tossed  away. 
No  more  it  floated  across  the  bay 

With  a  merrily  vaunting  crew. 

And  ah,  for  the  beautiful  tribes  foretold 

Its  glittering  freight  to  be! 
Salt  billow  on  billow  above  them  rolled; 
They  roamed  through  purple,  and  pink,  and  gold; 
Aye,  over  the  fisherman  still  and  cold, 

They  rioted  far  and  free! 

The  sea  is  deep,  and  the  sea  is  wide; 

It  thunders  over  the  reef; 
But  lovers  will  slumber  under  the  tide; 
And  two  will  wed  who  have  wept  and  sighed, 
And  one  in  a  holy  trust  will  bide, 

And  one  will  die  of  grief. 

Amanda  T.  /ones,  hi  ///<■  Continent. 


ROLLY  BRICK'S  TWO  FRIENDS. 


There  sat  the  little  dog  yet ;  and  that  was  the  fourth 
time  Phenie  had  passed  that  way  since  morning — twice 
going  to  and  twice  coming  from  school.  At  lunch  time 
she  had  brought  a  small  bit  of  bread  and  a  mouthful  of 
meat  from  home  (her  folks  were  poor  and  could  not  spare 
more);  and  coaxing  him,  with  out-stretched  hand  and 
kind  words,  to  come  down  the  long  flight  of  steps  to 
where  she  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  she  had  fed  them  to 
him.  But  he  had  swallowed  them  in  great  haste,  and, 
with  a  grateful  wave  of  his  curly  tail  and  a  thankful  look 
in  his  brown  eyes,  had  hurried  back  again.  It  was  a 
dreary  place — the  building  to  which  these  steps  belonged; 
so  dreary  that  in  seemed  strange  that  even  a  dog  would 
choose  to  linger  there.  A  great,  gray  building,  dark  and 
funereal  in  every  stone  of  its  Egyptian  architecture,  with 
massive  doors  and  iron-barred  windows,  it  cast  a  gloom 
all  about  it;  and  one  looking  up  at  its  strong  wall  could 
but  think  with  a  heart-ache  of  the  many  poor  wretches 
who  had  been,  and  still  were,  imprisoned  within  them. 
'  Phenie  lived  about  a  block  away,  in  a  little  old,  tum- 
ble-down wooden  house,  in  a  dirty,  crowded  street. 
Her  father  was  a  longshoreman,  and  worked  hard,  early 
and  late,  to  earn  enough  to  support  his  family  in  the 
humblest  way;  and  her  mother,  a  cheerful,  kind-hearted 
woman,  had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  look  after  her 
five  children,  all  girls,  of  whom  Phenie,  eleven  years  old, 
was  the  eldest. 

Well,  Phenie's  way  to  and  from  school  led  past  the 
Tombs,  that  dreadful  place  where  criminals  are  kept  in 
cells  so  that  they  may  do  no  more  harm  to  their  fellow- 
creatures;  and  one  morning — it  was  a  morning  in  early 
September — as  she  passed  it  she  saw,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  a  little  dog  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  long,  broad 
steps. 

He  was  not  a  pretty  dog;  not  at  all  a  pretty  dog.  In 
fact,  he  was  rather  an  ugiy  dog.  He  was  covered  .with 
shaggy,  yellowish-brown  hair;  half  of  one  of  his  ears  had 
been  torn  off,  very  likely  in  a  street  fight,  and  he  had  the 
most  comical,  S-shaped  tail  that  ever  curled  over  a  dog's 
back.  Phenie  glanced  at  him  kindly  as  she  went  by,  for 
she  was  very  fond  of  animals,  but  did  not  give  him  an- 
other thought  until  w  hen,  on  her  way  to  lunch,  she  spied 
him  still  sitting  in  the  same  place.  Then,  thinking  he 
might  be  hungry,  she  won  his  dog-heart  by  bringing  him, 
on  her  way  back,  something  to  eat.  School  out,  he  was 
there  yet.  And  there  he  remained  for  four  days,  receiv- 
ing gratefully  each  noon  what  the  child  could  spare  from 
her  own  not-too-plentiful  meal.  And  Saturday  coming, 
her  morning  work  over,  she  could  not  rest  until  she  had 
run  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  and  looked  up  to  see  if  he 
was  still  there.  Yes,  there  he  was,  waving  his  flag  at  sight 
of  her. 

"  I  wonder  who  he  belongs  to;  I  wonder  why  he  don't 
go  away,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  had  said  many  times 
before.  "  I  wish  I  could  find  out."  And,  seeing  a  po- 
liceman whom  she  had  long  known  by  sight  stopping  to 
pat  the  dog  as  he  came  down  the  steps,  she  took  courage, 
and  asked  him  when  he  had  reached  her  side,  "  Do  you 
know  that  little  dog? " 

"  I  made  his  acquaintance  a  few  days  ago,"  answered 
the  policeman. 

"  Will  you  please,  if  you've  got  time,  tell  me  why  he 
stays  here? " 

"  His  master's  inside,"  said  the  policeman,  who  was  a 
jolly,  good-natured  fellow,  and  looked  as  though  he'd 
rather  be  beaten  himself  than  beat  anybody  else  with  the 
heavy  club  he  carried. 

"  His  master? "  repeated  Phenie. 

"  Yes,  his  master,  Roily  Brick,  a  boy  a  little  bigger  than 
you.  He  stole  a  banana  off  a  fruit-woman's  stand ;  and 
they  chased  him,  the  poor  young  scamp,  as  if  he'd  stole 
a  diamond.  And  that  dog  up  there  ran  with  him,  both 
of  them  going  as  hard  as  they  could.  And  when  he  was 
caught,  that  dog  tried  to  fight  for  him  ;  but  it  wasn't  any 
use;  the  fruit-woman  was  determined  to  send  him  up; 
said  'twasn't  the  first  thing  he'd  stole  from  her.  And  so 
they  took  him  in;  and  that  dog's  set  there  ever  since. 


'Specr  they'll  kick  him  into  the  street  soon's  Rolly's  sent 
away." 

"Oh,  will  he  be  sent  away?  "  said  Phenie.  "  When  ?  " 
"  In  an  hour  or  two,  I  reckon." 

"  But  suppose  the  banana  woman  don't  come  to  make 
a  complaint  against  him?" 

"  Don't  half  think  she  will,"  said  the  policeman.  "  But 
he'll  go  all  the  same,  'cause  he's  a  vagrant." 

"A  vagrant?  " 

"  Yes;  a  vagrant  hasn't  any  friends  or  any  home." 

Back  went  Phenie  to  the  little  old  tumble-down  wooden 
house,  to  have  a  long,  earnest  talk  with  her  mother,  and 
to  make  herself  as  neat  as  possible.  And  before  an  hour 
had  passed  she  made  one  of  a  throng  that  filled  the  court- 
room where  a  number  of  law-breakers  were  to  be  sen- 
tenced that  morning.  But  she  was  not  a  moment  too 
soon.  The  case  had  been  called  earlier  than  the  police- 
man thought  it  would  be,  and  in  the  prisoner's  dock  stood 
a  boy  with  a  bright,  dirty  face,  and  in  clothes  so  battered 
and  torn  that  he  looked  like  an  animated  rag-bag. 

"No  friends,"  the  |udge  was  just  saying,  as  Phenie, 
with  a  great  lump  in  ner  throat  and  her  heart  beating  as 
though  it  would  fly  out  of  her  breast,  walked  bravely  up 
the  court-room  and  stood  before  him. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Judge,  he  has  friends — two  friends,"  she 
said. 

The  Judge  looked  over  his  spectacles  at  her.  "  Where 
are  they?"  he  asked. 

"  One  is  out  on  the  front  stoop,"  she  answered.  "  He's 
a  little  dog,  an'  he's  been  there  ever  since  his  mas- 
ter was  took  up.  He  was  there  through  that  awful  rain 
yesterday  an'  that  dreadful  thunder-storm  day  before. 
An',  Mr.  Judge,"  she  went  on,  getting  braver  and  braver 
as  she  spoke,  "Roily  Bricks  can't  be  such  a  very  bad 
boy,  if  such  a  good  little  dog  loves  him  so  much.  An' 
the  other  friend's  me." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  Roily  Bricks?"  said  the 
Judge. 

"  Never  saw  him  before  now,"  said  the  child.  "But 
the  dog  an' me  is  friends.  An',  oh!  Mr.  Judge,  if  you'll 
let  Roily  off,  I'm  sure,  and  so's  my  mother,  that  my 
father'll  find  him  something  to  do.  We're  all  girls  at  our 
house,  so  we  can't  go  to  the  docks  with  father;  but  he's  a 
boy,  an'  he  could." 

"What  do  you  say,  Roily?"  said  the  Judge.  "Will 
you  promise  to  be  a  good  boy,  if  I  let  you  go  with  this 
kind  friend  of  yours?" 

Roily  looked  shyly  at  Phenie,  and  then  blurted  out : 
"  I  never  hooked  nothin'  but  things  to  eat,  an'  I  won't 
hook  them  any  more  if  I  can  git  'em  by  workin'  fur  'em. 
Nobody  never  wanted  me  to  work  reg'lar,  cause  I  hadn't 
no  decent  togs." 

"Call  the  other  friend,"  said  his  Honor;  and  Phenie, 
catching  the  cap  the  boy  tossed  to  her,  ran  out  of  the 
room  with  it,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  the  dog  bounded 
in,  flew  to  his  master  in  a  transport  of  joy,  and  covered 
his  face  with  dog-kisses. 

"Good-bye,"  said  the  Judge;  and,  placing  something 
in  Phenie's  hand,  he  added:  "  Here's  a  few  dollars  some 
kind  gentlemen  have  given  you.  You  must  buy  Roily 
some  new  clothes  with  them.  And  now,  Roily,  mind 
you  turn  over  a  new  leaf." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Roily;  and  away  he  went,  followed  by 
many  good  wishes,  with  his  two  friends. 

But  truth  compels  me  to  state  that,  as  the  trio  passed 
an  eating-saloon  near  by,  Roily,  being  sorely  tempted  by 
the  nice  things  displayed  in  the  window,  said: 

"Say,  let's  go  in  here,  you  an'  me  an'  Ole  Sojer  [that 
was  the  name  cf  the  dog],  an'  git  a  big  dinner  to  help 
me  turn  over  that  new  leaf." 

But  Phenie  firmly  refused.  "  That  wouldn't  be  right," 
she  said.  "  That'd  be  turning  the  wrong  way.  My 
mother'll  give  you  some  dinner,  an'  this  money  is  to  git 
you  a  new  suit."  And  Roily  submitting  in  silence,  they 
soon  reached  the  little  old,  tumble-down  wooden  house  in 
the  dirty,  crowded  street. 

But  that  little,  old  tumble-down  wooden  house  proved 
to  be  a  good  home  for  the  vagrant  boy — a  home  where  he 
found  love  and  kindness,  and  where  he  was  taught  that 
the  poorest  life  may  be  brightened  and  blessed  by  industry 
and  honesty. 

And  before  long  he  was  earning  two  or  three  dollars  a 
week,  and  helping  his  adopted  mother — for  he  was  won- 
derfully handy — with  the  hardest  of  her  work,  besides. 

"  Sister  Phenie,"  he  said,  "  must  keep  on  at  school,  so's 
she  kin  teach  me  nights,  an'  be  a  reg'lar  teacher  when  she 
grows  up." 

As  for  "  Ole  Sojer,"  you  may  be  sure  he  became  the 
pet  of  the  whole  family;  and  the  butcher  around  the  cor- 
ner took  such  a  fancy  to  him  that  he  saved  for  him  every 
day  the  very  nicest  and  meatiest  bones  that  ever  butcher 
gave  a  dog. — Margaret  Ey tinge,  in  Good  Cheer. 


DRESS  AND  ETHICS. 


Dress  has  its  ethical  and  perhaps  its  religious  side. 
This  is  obvious,  when  we  see  how  richly  American  women 
array  themselves  for  church.  The  desire  to  worship  in 
good  clothes  may  not  be  amiss.  All  true  beauty  must 
delight  the  mind;  and,  if  God  cannot  be  supposed  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  display,  the  fellow-worshiper  may  not 
be  harmed,  if  beauty  is  really  manifest. 

We  leave  it  to  sour  critics  to  denounce  rich  and  costly 
apparel.  If  it  is  convenient,  healthful  and  becoming,  it 
must  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste.  The  love  of 
adornment  cannot  be  rooted  out  by  diatribes.  Isaiah 
probably  discovered  the  futility  of  court  when  he  de- 
nounced the  "  wimple  and  crisping  pins"  of  the  fashion- 
able ladies  of  Judea.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
the  gradual  growth  of  right  ideas  of  dress,  established  upon 
sound  principles  of  truth  and  beauty.  And  yet  progress 
in  right  ideals  seems  rather  discouraging,  when  we  reflect 
that  those  people  who  dress  themselves  well,  even  beauti- 
fully, do  so  by  instinct,  and  not  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  art.  Snider,  in  his  pleasant  book,  A  Walk  in 
Hellas,  speaks  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  modem 


Greek  models  her  drapery  in  fold  and  color  upon  antique 
ideas.    Many  of  the  peasantry  of  the  old  world,  in  < 
rectness  of  taste  in  dress,  are  in  marked  contrast  to  m< 
cultured  races.    Even  the  savage,  when  he  apes  the  cu 
tume  of  civilization,  renders  his  costume  hideously  ugly. 
With  wealth  comes  taste,  not  only  for  dress  but  for  over- 
dress.   It  is  dress  degraded  by  base  ideas  of  luxury  which 
the  artist  deplores.    Simplicity  has  vanished  from  the 
world,  and  the  human  form  is  hopelessly  spoiled. 

The  wife  of  a  clerk  of  a  thousand  a  year,  who  wears 
diamonds  and  silk  gowns,  is  not  infrequently  the  motive 
behind  the  embezzler  and  defaulter.  Men  will  rob  and 
plunder  to  see  their  wives  and  daughters  in  costly  array. 
Poor  women  ape  the  expensive  habits  of  rich  women,  and 
put  the  cost  of  good  food  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren into  outside  show.  These  cases  are  found  every- 
where in  our  ambitious,  social,  aspiring  America.  Fitness 
and  proportion  are  needed  in  all  things,  but  nowhere  do 
they  tell  more  than  in  dress.  The  clerk's  wife,  by  her 
costume,  would  fain  be  taken  for  the  merchant's  wife  ;  the 
merchant's  wishes  to  look  like  the  wife  of  a  millionaire; 
the  milliner  and  mantua-maker  would  gladly  dress  like 
somebody  socially  above  them,  and  the  servant  spurs  on 
after  her  mistress  as  fast  as  possible.  So,  up  and  down 
the  social  scale,  insincerity  and  struggle  are  marked  upon 
the  costumes  of  all  classes  except  the  richest,  who  can 
afford  to  dress  as  they  please. 

In  all  large  cities  there  are  many  people  who  live  on 
the  earnings  of  the  day  and  the  hour,  and  always  live  up 
to  the  last  penny.  They  often  make  a  handsome  show. 
They  are  among  the  well-dressed  so  long  as  the  salary 
comes  in ;  but,  when  it  stops  and  the  overworked  salary 
earner  drops  into  his  grave,  it  is  found  that  the  family  has 
lived  too  expensively,  dressed  too  well,  and  saved  nothing 
for  a  rainy  day.  The  moral  is  too  obvious  to  need  en- 
forcing; but  the  vision  comes  before  us  of  the  overtaxed, 
hard-driven  husband  and  father,  the  man  who  is  always 
tired  and  joyless,  who  spends  his  life  in  gratifying  the  ex- 
pensive tastes  of  his  family,  who  takes  no  vacation  in 
summer,  no  breathing  spell  in  winter,  and  is  scarcely  ap- 
preciated until  he  dies.  Such  men  are  the  silent,  uncom- 
plaining victims  of  our  overweening  social  ambition. 
Women,  too,  die  from  the  same  cause,  who  have  sacri- 
ficed themselves  to  their  children.  Hood  wrote  the  Song 
of  the  Shirt,  but  there  might  be  another  poem  written 
almost  equally  pathetic,  called  the  Song  of  the  Flounce 
and  the  Furbelow. 

The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment. 
These  words  are  often  read  to  us  in  church,  but  still  the 
scorn  of  our  well-dressed  classes  for  the  shabby  and  ill- 
dressed  is  pronounced.  It  requires  a  vast  deal  of  moral 
courage  to  dress  less  well  than  one's  neighbors  and  as- 
sociates. The  manner  in  which  a  woman  of  fashion 
eyes  a  badly  fitting  garment,  an  awkward  shoe,  ora  cheap 
glove,  shows  a  certain  perfection  of  judgment  in  placing 
human  beings  just  where  they  belong.  It  is  easier  to  teP 
a  lie  with  the  clothes  than  with  the  lips.  "  A  nice,  plain 
person,  you  know,"  is  a  criticism  that  cuts  very  deep  into 
the  soul  of  the  average  woman.  Thousands  would 
rather  falsify  about  their  means  by  the  garments  they  wear 
than  be  classed  as  unfashionable. 

The  other  day,  a  close  observer  remarked  that  he  never 
receives  such  an  impression  of  money  as  when  he  enters 
a  fashionable  church  filled  with  the  rustle  of  silks  and 
satins,  velvets  and  furs.  There  money  seems  to  have  es- 
tablished its  seat,  and  its  worshipers  bow  down  as  the 
Israelites  fell  before  the  golden  calf.  The  hesitation  a 
poorly  dressed  person  feels  in  entering  such  a  church 
seems  to  verify  this  observation.  Even  the  clothes 
philosopher  himself  would  shrink  with  shame  and  abase- 
ment from  taking  a  pauper  seat  in  the  temple  of  Dives. 

Not  long  ago,  a  good  deal  was  said  about  sincere  archi- 
tecture, sincere  pots  and  pans.  May  the  time  come 
when  there  will  be  more  sincerity  in  dress,  not  only  in  re- 
jecting the  ordinary  falsities,  but  making  dress  express  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  wearer.  Cheap  and 
tawdry  in  costume  must  always  show  something  (  heap 
and  tawdry  in  mind.  Spiritual  pinchbeck  conies  out  in 
dollar  jewelry  and  foolish  display.  Only  by  true  intel- 
lectual independence  can  women  gain  freedom  in  costume. 
A  woman  who  is  a  slave  in  her  thoughts  will  ever  tighten 
her  stays  and  torture  her  feet.  The  time  may  come — has 
come  already  for  a  few — when  a  woman  will  dare  to  make 
her  dress  conform  exactly  to  her  income,  because  she  is 
such  in  herself  as  to  divert  observation  from  dress  to  the 
person.  At  present,  dress  forms  too  large  an  item  in 
family  expense,  without  attaining  the  ends  of  beauty.  In 
small  households  too  much  time  is  spent  in  making 
clothes.  The  sewing-machine  is  often  a  kind  of  familiar 
that  whispers  unwise  things  in  the  ear  of  women.  Hours 
are  wasted  on  superfluous  garments  that  should  be  given 
to  improvement,  out-door  exercise,  and  recreation. 
'There  cannot  be  the  best  books  and  magazines  in  houses 
where  the  wife  and  daughter  lavish  everything  on  their 
clothes.  There  is  no  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
friendships,  the  education  of  children,  the  open-hearted 
hospitality  of  the  generous  housekeeper. 

Dress  should  harmonize  with  living,  with  house  and 
furniture,  with  high  and  fine  thoughts.  But  dress  is  too 
often  inharmonious  in  our  American  homes.  It  should 
be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  some  inward  grace. 
On  the  contrary,  it  becomes  a  mania,  and  the  proportions 
of  life  are  sacrificed  to  personal  display.  The  people 
who  have  nothing  to  give  to  good  enterprises  and  noble 
charities  are  often  the  overdressed.  We  should  cultivate 
harmony  in  adornment.  In  spite  of  the  new  art  rage,  it 
is  a  subject  on  which  we  are  yet  very  ignorant.  As  nations 
civilize,  they  leave  the  senseless  gewgaws  of  past  gener- 
ations behind  them.  So,  in  time,  we  may  look  back  to 
the  expensive,  tasteless  array  of  the  present  as  a  phase  of 
things  we  have  outgrown — an  appetite  for  display  en- 
gendered upon  the  misguided  craving  for  beauty. — Ex- 
change.   


Phyllis  made  a  pretty  cake 

To  please  her  papa's  palate; 
Her  parent  put  it  on  a  stake, 

And  used  it  for  a  mallet. — Philadelphia  News, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AROl'XD  TOWN. 


The  St.  John  people  are  a  very  worthy  class  of  society, 
beyond  a  doubt,  but  the  majority  of  their  fellow-beings 
are  so  set  in  their  determination  to  adhere  to  the  bottle 
and  have  a  good  time,  instead  o(  abjuring  it  and  missing  a 
whole  lot  of  fun,  that  public  interference  with  the  desire 
of  the  nation  to  have  the  "  delirious  trimmings "  seems 
like  attending  to  somebody  else's  business.  The  latest 
attempt  at  proselyting  by  the  Rands  of  Hope  is  in  the 
sha|>e  of  the  issuance  of  a  call  for  a  convention  to  draft  a 
petition  to  the  ladies  who  w  ill  receive  on  New  Year's  day, 
requesting  them  to  regale  their  callers  with  tea,  coffee  and 
lemonade,  and  to  entirely  exclude  the  ardent.  I  think 
that  this  waste  of  time  and  labor  will  only  benefit  the 
printer  who  is  awarded  the  contract  for  getting  out  the 
petitions,  and  San  Francisco  will  contain  its  usual  quota 
of  headaches  on  the  morning  of  January  2d. 


I  have  a  near  relative,  a  dear  good  woman,  who  be- 
longs to  two  or  three  blue  ribbon  orders,  and  who  is  also 
a  strong  Republican  in  politics.  She  has  a  brother  (who 
is  also  my  relative),  who  resides  in  Visalia,  the  home  of 
a  solid  "  chiv  "  majority.  Me  agrees  with  his  sister  polit- 
ically, but  is  inclined  to  regard  her  as  a  mild  bit  of  a 
crank  on  the  temperance  question.  A  day  or  two  after 
election  she  wrote  to  him-,  congratulating  him  on  the 
success  of  the  Republican  party.  When  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  cleared  away  he  fired  a  hot  shot  at  her,  as 
follows: 

My  In  u;  Sisikk:  I  guess  you  crowed  a  little  too  soon,  for 
our  well-beloved  Blaine  is  beaten,  thanks  to  your  Prohibitionists' 
meddlesome  interference.  Nearly  30,000  votes  were  polled  for 
St.  John  in  old  New  York— our  native  state— and  at  least  25,000 
of  them  would  have  been  cast  for  Blaine  had  not  St.  John  been  a 
candidate.  I  don't  believe  this  temperance  question  has  any 
business  in  politics  any  more  than  Methodism,  Baptism  or 
Catholicism.  Sampson-like,  it  has  pulled  down  the  pillars  that 
supported  the  Republican  temple,  and  paralyzed  its  own  efforts. 
Every  vote  for  St.  lohn  was  equal  to  three  lor  whisky.  Hurrah 
for  St.  lohn!  The  depraved,  debased  and  drunken  portion  of  De- 
mocracy is  Hushed  with  triumph!  'Rah  for  St  .John!  Rebel  yells 
(or  loll  I  lavis  have  resounded  in  the  streets  of  Visalia,  and  notices 
of  the  liineral  of  the  grand  old  Republican  party  have  been  circu- 
lated among  us.  'Rah  lor  St.  John!  They  have  burnt  him  in 
effigy,  and  I  wish  they  had  done  it  before  election,  and  not  in 
effigy,  either.  I  am  sick.  My  political  stomach  is  sour,  and  I 
evpect  it  will  stay  so  for  the  next  four  years.  Uood-bye.  Yours, 

P.  S.  and  the  babies  are  well. 

The  postscript  was  very  comforting  to  the  unfortunate 
recipient.   

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  whisky,  so  to  speak,  I 
might  as  well  tell  a  little  joke  on  Police  Surgeon  Dennis, 
whose  name  I  mention  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
doesn't  desire  it.  The  Doctor's  scene  of  operations  is  the 
City  Receiving  Hospital,  which  is  located  in  the  City 
Prison,  and  his  assistants  are  two  prisoners  from  the  House 
of  Correction.  One  of  them  is  not  averse  to  anything  of 
an  intoxicating  nature,  and  the  alcohol,  coal  oil  and 
other  drugs  of  an  enervating  character  have  been  fre- 
quently locked  up  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  get 
sober.  A  month  ago  he  signed  the  pledge,  and  the  Doc- 
tor placed  such  confidence  in  him  that  he  left  a  half-gal- 
lon-bottle  full  of  extra  old  Bourbon  standing  on  his  office 
desk.  He  had  no  occasion  to  use  it,  and  it  remained 
there  for  a  fortnight,  the  Doctor  merely  glancing  at  it  oc- 
casionally to  see  that  it  was  all  there.  Last  Monday 
night  he  received  a  call  from  an  old  friend,  and  the  bot- 
tle was  taken  down  to  celebrate  the  meeting. 

"That  whisky  is  twelve  years  old,"  said  the  Doctor,  as 
he  administered  a  liberal  dose;  "you  won't  want  any 
water  after  it." 

"  No,  I  should  say  not,"  returned  the'  victim  of  his 
host's  misplaced  confidence  ;  "  but,  Doc,  don't  you  think 
you  had  better  give  that  whisky  a  little  revival?  Usage  is 
telling  on  it  very  rapidly." 

By  this  time  Dennis  had  swallowed  his  own  dose — and 
holy  horror !  It  was  one  part  whisky  and  ninety-nine 
parts  colored  water.  That  House  of  Correction  Band  of 
Hope  was  immediately  smashed  with  the  toe  of  the 
Police  Surgeon's  boot,  and  the  medicinal  intoxicants 
continue  to  remain  under  lock  and  key,  as  before  the 
days  of  reform. 

The  truly  good  prisoner  who  did  not  put  water  in  the 
whisky  was  not  kicked,  but  twice  during  the  week  he 
was  made  to  feel  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  to  an  extent 
that  has  shaken  his  faith  in  his  fellow-man  to  the  founda- 
tion stone.  In  some  manner  he  became  possessed  of  a 
Louisiana  lottery  ticket  that  drew  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  He  placed  the  cupons  in  the  hands  of  a  former 
friend  for  collection,  and  the  rascal  eloped  with  the 
funds.  Later  in  the  week  he  fell  a  desire  for  tobacco, 
and  his  state  of  durance  vile  prevented  him  from  procur- 
ing it  himself.  The  first  possible  messenger  he  met  was 
a  person  whose  name,  I  believe,  is  Lawrence,  who  draws 
a  salary  for  furnishing  criminal  news  for  the  Examiner. 
The  unfortunate  prisoner  confided  to  Lawrence  a  half- 
dollar,  and  asked  as  a  favor  that  he  expend  thirty-five 
cents  of  it  for  a  package  of  tobacco  and  a  cheap  pipe  the 
first  time  that  he  should  be  in  proximity  to  a  tobacconist's. 
In  the  evening  Lawrence  returned  with  a  very  bad  pipe 
and  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  material  to  feed  it.  There  is  a 
strong  opinion  extant  that  the  two  purchases  did  not  call 
for  an  outlay  of  over  a  quarter ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  "journalist"  tossed  the  package  to  the  "trusty," 


and  handing  over  a  dime,  remarked:  "I  owe  you  five 
cents,  Fred!"  The  poor,  mulcted,  helpless  prison- 
bird  was  dazed  for  an  instant;  but  soon  recovering, 
he  handed  hack  the  dime,  with  the  careless  remark  of  a 
man  of  wealth:  " That's  all  right,  Mr.  Lawrence;  keep 
this,  too,  and  buy  yourself  a  drink  for  your  trouble." 
Lawrence  |jccketed  the  dime.  The  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  some  of  his  fellow  police  reporters,  and  an  indig- 
nation meeting  was  called  forthwith.  The  result  was 
that  two  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  business,  who  have 
never  admired  each  other  to  any  extent,  agreed  to  affiliate, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  their  experience,  and  exchange 
news.  The  representative  of  the  other  morning  daily  was 
taken  into  the  combination,  and  Mr.  Lawrence's  exist- 
ence is  made  as  miserable  as  the  ingenuity  of  three  sharp 
wits  can  make  it.  Every  day  one  of  the  trio  industriously 
digs  up  an  exclusive  item  of  some  length  and  gives  it  to 
his  fellow-conspirators.  The  Examiner  is  "scooped," 
in  newspaper  slang,  and  the  system  of  punishments  im- 
posed by  the  city  editor  for  dereliction  promises  to  soon 
drive  Lawrence  from  the  field  of  journalism. 


In  the  Post  this  week  was  a  long  account  of  an  en- 
deavor on  the  part  of  a  physician  to  save  the  life  of  a  fe- 
male who  was  found  unconscious,  presumably  from  the 
effects  of  an  overdose  of  poison.  One  sentence  was  as 
follows :  "  After  half  an  hour's  work  with  the  stomach 
pump  the  doctor  was  unable  to  glean  any  traces  of 
poison,  but  managed  to  extract  the  unfortunate  female's 
name."  What  a  wonderful  instrument  a  stomach  pump 
is. 

Another:  My  friend,  George  Washington  Tyler,  ob- 
jected in  open  court  to  a  newspaper  speaking  of  him  as 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  a  wild  bull  of  Bashan. 
An  Examiner  candidate  for  Napa  snapped  at  the  new 
'term,  and  printed  Judge  Tyler  as  saying  that  he  did  not 
want  to  be  dubbed  a  "  wild  bull  of  passion." 


The  Chinese  playgoers  are  much  more  neat  and  em- 
phatic in  their  manner  of  expressing  disapproval  of  a  bad 
actor  than  are  we  more  civilized  humans,  who  hiss  when 
we  desire  to  condemn.  The  hissing  may  make  the  actor 
worse,  but  it  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  infliction.  In  the 
Chinese  theater  last  Tuesday  night  a  young  blood  in  a 
reserved  seat  took  exception  to  the  pitch  of  the  female  im- 
personator's voice,  and  shied  a  brick  at  him  with  consider- 
able vehemence.  Unfortunately  the  missile  did  not  hit 
the  actor,  but  fortunately  it  found  a  resting  place  on  the 
shaven  skull  of  the  Chinaman  who  plays  the  tom-tom, 
and  smashed  it  so  badly  that  the  victim's  recovery  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  A  few  such  lessons  as  this  would  have 
effect  even  upon  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Miln. 


Judge  Lawler  has  been  nailing  campaign  lies  at  a  rapid 
rate  this  week,  and  the  biggest  spike  of  the  lot  has  been 
stuck  into  the  Chronicle.  During  his  candidacy  for  re- 
election, that  journal  loudly  complained  of  the  frequency 
with  which  he  dismissed  cases  which  should  have  been 
tried  by  jury.  Since  last  Tuesday  "  Sweetie  "  Lloyd, 
w  ho  appears  as  counsel  for  George  W.  Emerson,  the  clerk 
who  shot  Adolph  Spreckels,  has  made  five  motions  for  a 
dismissal  of  the  charge  without  examination,  and  each 
time  has  been  denied.  Laying  aside  all  nail-driving,  1 
think  that  the  Judge  was  right.  The  very  first  witness 
called  in  the  examination  testified  that  Spreckels  was  in 
the  grasp  of  three  or  four  men,  and  powerless  to  use  his 
pistol,  at  the  time  Emerson  shot  him. 


Neilson  is  having  a  lively  time  of  it  with  his  deposition. 
He  says  that  Sarah  forged  the  "  Dear  Wife  "  letters,  and 
Sarah  says  that  Neilson  is  a  liar.  Neilson  doesn't  mind  a 
little  thing  like  that,  but  when  the  lady  who  suspects  her- 
self of  being  Mrs.  Wm.  Sharon  makes  faces  at  him  he  is 
completely  knocked  out,  and  appeals  to  the  Court  for 
protection.  Judge  Sullivan  has  promised  to  put  us  out 
of  our  misery  on  the  23d  instant  by  declaring  Sarah  to  be 
either  maid  or  matron.  The  Palace  Hotel  boarders  are 
confident,  but  cannot  resist  feeling  a  trifle  uneasy  at  th 
pros|>ect  of  having  to  look  out  for  new  quarters  in  the 
middle  of  w  inter.  None  of  the  single  men  want  to  take 
chances  on  Sarah's  climbing  through  their  transoms, 
and  the  family  boarders  are  all  afraid  of  their  children 
being  kidnaped  by  Mammy  Pleasance  for  the  purpose  of 
stocking  her  baby  farm.'  I  guess  they  are  all  right, 
though,  for  Tasked  the  Prowler  about  it,  and  he  an 
swered  tersely,  to-wit :  "  I  am  buying  pools  that  the  J  udge 
says  Sarah  is  just  as  good  as  she  ever  was."  Pepvs. 


Tin-:  ARTISTS. 


The  holiday  exhibition  of  the  Palette  Club  will  open 
this  evening,  at  its  rooms  on  Kearny  street.  This  display 
is  rather  a  quiet  one,  and  consists  mainly  of  small  pictures. 
Rodriguez,  Kunath,  Wores,  Tavernier,  Holdredge,  Stan- 
ton, Yates,  Roethe,  and  the  rest,  are  represented  by  at- 
tractive pictures,  though  few  of  them  are  executed  in  the 
best  style  of  these  artists.  As  in  most  of  our  exhibitions 
now-a-days,  there  is  too  much  hanging  back  until  the  last 
minute;  and  as  a  natural  result  the  work  must  be  either 
pushed  at  too  rapid  a  pace  to  admit  of  anything  approach- 
ing perfection,  or  else  the  artist  must  fall  back  on  some- 
thing which  he  never  intended  to  place  on  public  exhibi- 


tion, and  which  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  that  purpose.  If 
he  wishes  his  work  to  shine  among  that  of  his  brethren  of 
the  brush,  he  must  prepare  himself  beforehand  with  a 
suitable  subject,  and  strive  to  do  justice  to  it. 

A  great  many  artists  think  that  their  reputations  as 
painters  of  the  higher  class  is  perfectly  secure,  no  matter 
if  they  do  now  and  then  make  mediocre  exhibits;  surely 
a  great  mistake.  Perhaps  the  one  carelessly  painted  pict- 
ure will  turn  against  the  artist  the  judgment  of  a  person 
who  has  seen  no  other  specimen  of  his  work.  First  im- 
pressions are  generally  lasting  ones,  and  in  these  practical 
days  an  artist  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  one's  good 
opinion.  Leaving  aside  all  practical  considerations,  this 
growing  evil,  it  cannot  but  be  urged,  is  having  its  effect 
on  art  in  our  community.  These  remarks  are  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  Palette  Club's  exhibition  any  more 
than  to  a  number  of  our  local  art  displays  made  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  Palette  Club,  as  is  well  known, 
has  not  been  given  to  ostentatious  display,  and  its  quiet 
little  exhibitions  have  been  more  in  the  manner  of  social 
reunions  of  artists  and  art-lovers  than  of  exhibitions  of 
the  regulation  order.  And  to-night  I  expect  to  see  a 
gathering  of  friendly  spirits,  who  go  with  the  intention  of 
admiring  anything  and  everything,  rather  than  cold, 
critical,  classical  minds  who  can  find  no  merit  in  modern 
art. 

Pom  Hill  was  standing  before  a  long  box,  labeled  in 
great  black  letters,  "The  Last  Spike,"  when  I  called  on 
him  at  his  studio,  just  before  his  departure  for  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  the  other  day.  His  hands  were  deep 
in  his  pockets,  and  there  was  a  look  of  distraction  on  his 
face.  I  went  in  to  interview  him  on  his  proposed  trip. 
"  Mr.  Hill,"  said  I. 

"  That  box  isn't  going  to  hold  all  those  pictures,"  he 
replied,  taking  out  a  two-foot  rule  and  measuring  away 
assiduously. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  start? " 

" 'Safternoon.  Eight  feet— nine  feet  two  inches.  Come 
in!" 

The  visitor  who  had  rapped  a  moment  before  entered 
to  bid  the  artist  boh  voyage. 

"  You're  rather  late  in  getting  your  exhibits  in,"  said  the 
visitor. 

"  Ten  feet,  eleven  feet.  Yes.  Better  late  than  never. 
Come  in!  Oh,  it's  the  man  to  pack  the  frames.  There 
they  are,  over  in  the  corner.    No  time  to  lose.  Twelve, 

thirteen.    Come!    How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  ?    Make  that 

'  Y'osemite '  box  large  enough,  now." 

"So  you  are  going  to  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Hill?"  said 
the  placid  new-comer. 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  is  I  think —  Come!  Hello,  Jones!  Yes, 
you  can  knock  down  the  big  frame  now.  Don't  break 
anything.  Fifteen,  sixteen,'  and  he  measured  a  strip  of 
tloor  beyond  the  edge  of  the  box  in  his  abstraction. 
Crash !    1  )own  came  the  big  frame. 

"Lookout  there!  you'll  break  it  into  kindling-wood. 
Come  in  !  "  and  another  visitor  entered.  "  Seventeen, 
eighteen,"  and  he  measured  along  the  rugs  and  flooring. 

I  placed  my  fragile  form  in  front  of  the  distracted 
artist. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Midas?"  seeing  me  for  the  first  time 
since  my  entrance.  "  Come  to  bid  me  good-bye,  I  sup- 
pose," and  he  extended  his  hand,  with  a  monkey-wrench 
in  it. 

I  explained  the  object  of  my  call. 

"  Have  a  cigar?"  said  he,  handing  me  the  stub  of  a 
lead-pencil,  and  a  tooth-pick  to  light  it  with.  "All  torn 
up  now,  you  see.  I'll  write  you  when  I  get  to  New  York 
— I  mean  to  New  Orleans.  Good-bye,"  and  he  dropped 
the  monkey-wrench  on  my  toe,  causing  me  to  say  "  Fare- 
well "  in  a  much  higher  key  than  I  generally  employ  on 
such  occasions.  The  visitors  appeared  to  be  in  high  glee 
as  I  hopped  out  of  the  studio  on  one  foot,  inwardly  con- 
gratulating myself  on  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  en- 
counter, which  might  have  ended  more  disastrously;  and 
also  on  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  popular  artist,  whose 
friends  gather  around  him  on  unpropitious  occasions  to 
see  his  eye  "  in  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  and  watch  him  ma- 
neuver with  wrenches,  rules,  hammers,  boxes,  and  other 
unartistic  implements.  The  "  Yosemite,"  "Yellow- 
stone," and  "  Last  Spike  "  are  bound  to  make  their  way, 
however,  in  spite  of  such  trifles,  and  I  -expect  to  see  Tom 
come  home  laden  with  prize  medals. 

Stanton  and  Rease— the  latter  a  pupil  of  Yates — have 
opened  a  life  class  at  Stanton's  old  studio,  No.  729  Mont- 
gomery street. 

Julian  Rix  contributes  another  marine  display  at  Mor- 
rises. The  dark  hulk  of  a  fishing  boat  is  in  the  foreground ; 
there  is  a  misty  line  of  shore,  and  the  masts  of  other  craft 
in  the  distance,  while  a  cold  moonlight  effect  adds  an  air 
of  mystery  to  the  scene.  Nearly  all  the  details  are  in 
Rix's  best  style  of  marine  work. 

Colonel  Stuart  Taylor's  appeal  to  the  public  in  aid  of 
the  indigent  Veterans  has  not  met  with  the  liberal  response 
which  so  deserving  a  charity  should  receive.  The  rooms 
of  the  Art  Association  should  have  been  packed  every 
evening  during  the  past  week  with  visitors  to  the  Rosen- 
thal exhibition.  I  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
columns  of  bosh  that  have  found  their  way  into  our  local 
papers  regarding  this  exhibition  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  keeping  the  crowd  away.  Perhaps  the  fact  that 
Colonel  Taylor  recites  the  second  canto  of  Marmion 
each  evening  has  not  been  well  enough  advertised.  That 
alone  ought  to  prove  of  sufficient  attraction  to  fill  the 
rooms  with  paying  visitors. 

The  usual  air  of  quietude  prevails  among  the  studios. 

Deakin  is  painting  away  on  his  "  California  Grapes," 
which  will  be  finished  in  a  few  days. 

Among  the  ambitious  amateurs  who  are  toming  to  the 
front  is  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  who  has  a  studio  at  the  Berk- 
shire, on  Jones  street,  and  who  is  displaying  some  neat 
and  tasteful  work  in  oil.  Midas. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

Emerson — I  don't  mean  Billy — in  exhausting 
the  subject  of  limitations,  has  managed  to  make 
us  feel  dissatisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  in- 
finite. Yet  is  there  but  one  attribute  of  human- 
ity that  is  boundless:  it  is  egotism.  And  this 
leads  each  one  to  hug  in  his  secret  heart  the 
dear  delusion  that  he,  at  least,  can  do  equally 
well  all  that  he  undertakes.  Yet  to  say  that  one 
has  his  limitations  is  only  to  say  that  he  is 
human;  and  even  a  popular  actor  may  be  safely 
supposed  to  be  human  without  reflecting  on 
that  popularly  bestowed  divinity  which  doth 
hedge  him  from  vulgar  criticism. 

Good  in  all  roles,  great  in  few,  is  the  most 
that  can  be  arrogated,  even  by  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Being  human,  he  must  have  his 
limitations.  Booth  is  conceded  to  be  the 
"  Hamlet  "  of  the  modern  stage;  Barry  Sullivan 
its  "  Richard  III."  This  being  admitted,  the 
logical  sequence  is  inevitable.  Comparison  im- 
plies inequality  of  degree.  If  there  be  a  best 
part,  there  must  be  others  not  quite  so  near  per- 
fection. Why  not  carry  the  reasoning  a  step 
further,  and  admit  that  there  may  be  a  line  of 
characters  outside  the  horizon  of  possible 
achievement?  Undoubtedly  our  greatest  actors 
recognize  Ly  the  divine  intuition  of  genius  ju.st 
where  this  shadowy  circle  lies,  so  that  they 
never  cross  its  intangible  but  immutable  limit. 
Still,  even  the  greatest  do,  at  times,  make  an 
error  in  this  direction.  I  remember  seeing 
Edwin  Booth  as  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan."  It 
was  well  done,  of  course.  I  have  heard  it 
characterized  as  "  wonderful"  by  that  numerous 
class  who  never  become  enthusiastic  until  they 
have  seen  and  recognized  the  trade-mark.  But  to 
me,  there  was  a  certain  incongruousness  that  ma- 
terially detracted  from  the  pleasure.  An  actor 
with  those  deep  and  somber  eyes,  that  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar  countenance  and  carriage, 
must  be  tragic  or  nothing.  He  has  no  busi- 
ness to  have  a  good  time — on  the  stage.  We 
resent  his  lapsing  into  the  jocund,  devil-may- 
care  "  Don  Cxsar,"  in  whom  light-hearted  jol- 
lity is  the  key-note,  and  care  and  anxiety  but  an 
accidental  minor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quips  and  jests,  the 
contortions  and  grimaces,  of  "Bertuccio"  are 
but  unreal  tracings  on  the  somber  background 
of  vengeance  and  despair.  Its  mirth  is  its  most 
tragic  element.  And  here  Booth  was  preemi- 
nently great;  all  ot  which  goes  to  illustrate  the 
liability  of  humanity,  in  whatever  line,  to  be 
barred  out  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  to 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  those  among  our  great 
actors  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  some  mighty 
character.  Who  can  believe  that  Rignold  would 
have  made  a  name  for  himself — even  such  as  it 
is — by  playing  the  round  of  the  legitimate!  Yet 
will  he  long  be  remembered  as  the  man  who 
played  "Henry  V." 

So  with  a  lar  geater  than  he — William  Sheri- 
dan. It  matters  not  how  well  he  may  represent 
many  other  characters,  while  the  English  stage 
has  a  history  his  name  will  be  written  therein  as 
that  of  one,  not  who  played,  but  who  was,  "  Louis 
XI."  He  is  so  thorougly  identified  with  this 
role  that  it  is  ditiicult  to  separate  the  real  from 
the  assumed  character.  In  truth,  when,  as 
'  Bertuccio,"  he  came  rolling  and  tumbling  upon 
the  stage  1  found  myself  mentally  exclaiming, 
"Well,  well!  Considering  his  age  and  feeble- 
ness, the  moribund  monarch  gets  around  pretty 
lively!"  I  wonder  if  Sheridan  himself  knows 
which  he  is — if  one  should  pounce  upon  him 
unexpectedly  with  the  question,  whether  he 
would  give  his  name  as  Sheridan  or  Louis  XI; 
if  he  doesn't  find  the  exertions  he  makes  under 
the  lash  of  his  passions  too  much  for  his  feeble 
frame,  and  if  his  throat  doesn't  ache  with  his 
rasping,  choked  utterances.  To  see  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan as  "  Louis  "  is  to  see  the  perfection  of  the 
mimic  art — the  individuality  of  the  actor  com- 
pletely merged  in  that  of  the  character  he  repre- 
sents. Noone  could  thinkofnotinghis  "points  " 
or  of  saying,  "  How  well  he  does  it !"  It  seems 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  just  because  it  is 
less  acting  than  being.  The  play  and  the  per- 
sonation are  so  well  known  in  San  Francisco  as 
to  need  no  detailed  mention.  Had  we  never 
seen  Mr.  Sheridan  in  this  part,  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  should  give  him  unqualified  praise.  But 
we  have;  and  there  seems  a  general  impression 
that  in  this  engagement  he  has  rather  drawn  on 
his  past  triumphs  than  added  to  them.  His 
friends  are  so  numerous,  so  warm  in  their  ad- 
miration, so  confident  of  his  future,  that  their 
satisfaction  is  an  object  well  worth  his  best 
efforts. 

Miss  Davenport  makes  a  prettily  pathetic  and 
interesting  "Child  of  France,"  and  Mr.  Wes- 
sells  has  seldom  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  as  the  "  Duke  de  Nemours."  One  was  re- 
minded of  the  "brilliant  flashes  of  silence" 
with  which  Charles  Lamb  accredited  Coleridge, 
for  Mr.  Wessells  actually  had  intervals  of  repose, 
greatly  to  his  advantage.  Mr.  Mainhall  took 
the  part  of  "Tristan  "  like  a  veteran  of  the  stage, 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  Osbourne  as  "Coitier," 
and  of  Mr.  Thayer  as  "  Francois  de  I'aule,"  is 
an  assurance  that  each  part  was  well  sustained. 
The  former,  perhaps,  did  not  so  fully  identify 
himself  with  the  character  as  is  usual  with  him. 
Mr.  Sims  and  Miss  Adams  were  a  pleasant  pair 
of  young  peasants.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
every  career  must  have  a  beginning,  but  one 
should  know  where  to  begin.  Still,  it  may  be  a 
needless  stricture  to  say  that  in  the  "  Marie  de 
Courinc"of  Miss  Calvert  we  were  treated  to 
the  inevitable  elocutionary  graces  of  the  "  lead- 
ing lady  "at  a  high  school  exhibition.  And  in 
this  case  the  comparison  would  be  manifestly 
unjust — to  the  school-girl,  for  the  latter  would 
assuredly  have  known  her  lines.  The  effect  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  careful  attention  to  detail  was 
perceptible  throughout.  Were  this  gentleman 
not  what  he  is,  he  would  still  be  invaluable  to 
the  drama  as  a  stage  manager. 

The  two  Dromios  down  on  Bush  street — the 
Standard  and  the  World's  Fair  Minstrels — still 
divide  the  honors,  and,  I  hope,  the  profits. 
Passing  from  one  to  the  other,  one  feels  like  pro- 
nouncing the  famous  and  impartial  dictum, 
"One  man  is  just  as  good  as  another — and  a 
blamed  sight  better."  What  the  Bush  Street 
lacks  in  nigger  it  makes  up  in  variety,  and  the 
Standard  lacks  nothing  that  a  minstrel  troupe 
requires.    The  barnacles  in  the  shape  of  old 


shell-back  jokes  that  cling  to  either  keel  don't 
seem  to  prevent  the  ship  of  state  from  gliding 
on  securely  into  port — or  whatever  its  favorite 
tipple  may  be.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
ordinary  minstrel  audience  refuse  to  recognize  a 
joke  till  they've  been  introduced  to  it  several 
times.  An  attempt  at  a  new  one  always  falls 
flat.  A  ban  mot  doesn't  seem  to  be  strong 
enough  to  work  its  way  into  the  average  brain 
until  it's  about  ten  years  old.  At  the  Bush 
Street  George  Wood  is  as  original  as  ever,  not- 
withstanding his  disarming  announcements  of 
" pre- Adamite  jokes;"  Friflman  roars  melodi- 
ously, Ben  Clark  and  Fckert  warble  ditto,  Silvo 
innovates,  and  the  Electric  Three  electrify  us  in 
the  most  delightful  manner. 

At  the  Standard  you  ask,  as  usual,  what  there 
is  in  Charley  Reed  s  fun  that  is  so  very  funny, 
and  laugh  consumidly  while  you  puzzle  over  it. 
"  The  Skeleton  Witness  "  and  Seaman's  "  Rapid 
Transit  "  are  very  amusing.  By  the  way,  Cus 
Mills,  as  a  young  lady  of  color,  deserves  a  special 
mention.    Everything  new  next  week. 

The  Carnival  at  the  Pavilion  is  always  certain 
of  patronage.  There  seems  a  charm  in  the 
name  as  well  as  in  the  gentle  appeal  of  charity 
that  brings  out  the  public,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  opens  its  purse  The  Rosenthal 
night  was  a  special  success  in  the  line  of  tab- 
leaux vivants.  The  four  pictures  represented 
were  "  Constance  de  Beverley,"  "  Elaine,"  "  The 
Seminary  Alarmed"  and  "The  Vacant  Chair," 
the  verdict  of  superiority  being  about  equally 
awarded  to  the  last  two.  Booths  for  flowers,  ice 
cream,  etc.,  are  tastefully  arranged  on  the  lower 
floor,  and  divide  the  attention  of  the  young 
people  with  the  music,  dancing  and  tlte-h-tite 
promenades. 

The  Tivoli  is  crowded  with  music  lovers,  who 
are  glad  to  hear  the  noted  tenor,  Baldanzi,  in 
high  opera  at,  about  one-eighth  the  price  they 
have  paid  for  the  same. 

Blow  for  Blow,  a  melodrama  with  not 
enough  of  comedy  in  it  to  make  it  taking,  is 
running  this  week  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
The  only  characters  worthy  of  note  are  sustained 
by  Owen  Dale  and  the  very  promising  young 
actress,  Miss  Eleanor  Barry.  In  regard  to  this 
young  lady,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  with 
her  gifts,  personal  and  artistic,  she  is  not  in 
some  position  more  fitted  to  display  her  talents. 

Dorothy  . 


De  honey-bee  is  de  miser  o'  insects,  yet  his 
stinginess  results  in  good  ter  de  human  family. 
De  stingy  man  is  de  miser  o'  folks,  but  his  stin- 
giness (loan  do  nobody  no  good. 


SANDKORD&  SUB  LETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 


Dr.  Rowei-L's  Fire  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co..  316  Pine  street. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


TIME  SCUEDl'LE,  SUNDAY,  NOV.  23.  1884. 

Trains  leave  ami  are  due  to  arrive  at  San 
Francisco  as  follows: 
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DESTINATION. 


Ali  RIVE 
FKOM 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. 
.Colfax  


.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 
I  Deming,  El  Paso  1  Express  , 

|  and  East  (  Emigrant  . 

.Gait  and  lone  via  Livennore  . 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Los  Angeles  and  South  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. .  .  . 


.  Martinez  . 


.Marysville  and  Chico  

1  Mojave  and  East  |  Express. . . 
(  "  "  "  J  Emigrant  . 
.Nilesand  Hay  wards  


[  Ogden  and  East  )  Express.  

|     "       *'      "    (  Emigrant  . . 

(  Red  Bluff     j  via  Marysville. 

I  and  Tehama  )  via  Woodland  . 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore.  .  . 

"         via  Benicia  , 

M  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  , 

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .  . 

.  San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

i  Tulare,  Fresno  I  

j  Madera  and  Merced,  f  

.  Vallejo  


.  V  irginia  City  . 
.Woodland  


6.40  p. 
ii.  10  a. 
10. 10  a. 
'io.io  a. 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 
11. 10  a. 

6.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6. 10  a. 

5.40  p. 
•10.40  a. 
10. 10  a. 
10.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
*8.4o  a. 

6.40  p-. 
*3-40  p. 
10.40  a. 
"  5.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5.40  p. 

3.40  p. 

9.40  a. 
*8.4o  a. 
11. 10  a. 

9.40  a. 

5  4«  P- 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p, 
r  1 . K  1  a. 
10.10  a. 
*6.oo  a. 
•3.40  p. 
*3-4°  P- 

9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
"10.40  a. 
*3.4o  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
♦3.40  p. 


10. 10  a. 
11. 10  a. 
6.40  p. 
10.10  a. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Og'len  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  I'inole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  <io,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  II  00,  II  30,  12.00,  12.30, 

I.OO,  I.30,  2  OO,  2.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.3O, 
6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-  *6.oo,  *6.3o,       00,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.}o,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o, 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)-  '9.30,  6.30,  ) 
•12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6.jo,  7.00,  V30,  8.00, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  £10,30,  11.00,  tu. 30,  12.00,  | 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  I  I.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '630,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00, 
9.00,  £9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tll.30,  12.00,  1.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *  1 2.00. 


,  9.00. 

II.OO, 

•8.30, 

12.30, 
,  6.00, 

•8.30, 

,  2.00, 
,  9.00, 


TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,«6.3o,7  oo,*7.3o,  f8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  fi.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 
S-oo,  *5.3o,  6.QQ,  *6.3Q,  7.00.   


To  -  sax  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


FROM  FRUIT  V  ALE-*6.23,  *6.53,  *7-*3.  *7-53.  *3.23. 

♦8.53,  *9-23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4.53,  *5.«3.  *5-53i  '6.23, 

*°-53.  7-25.  9-5°- 
FROM   FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)— *5.i5,  *5.45, 

{6.45,  t9->5.  *3-'5- 
FROM    EAST  OAKLAND— »5. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7-00, 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10. 3o,  11.00,  11.30, 

12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM   BROADWAY  (Oakland)— % 37.  *6°7.  6-37. 

7-°7.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37.  n.07. 

11.37,  12.07.  12-37.  1-07.  1-37.  2'°7>  '-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-o7. 

4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
FROM    ALAMEDA — '5.22,  15.52,  (6.22,  6.52,  (7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9  52,  1 10.22,  IO.52,  fll.22,  II.52, 
(13.99,  12.52,  tl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— T5.15,  ts-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 

7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  t9.'5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  11.15.  «'-45. 

12.45,  »-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15,6.45, 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BF.RKELEY-t5.45.t6.15,  6.45,  (7.15, 

7-45.  8.45,  t9-l5.  9-45.  <°-45.  tl2-45.  ".45.  2-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  r5-'5.  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45,  t7.i5.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FRANCISCO 


»C  (ESTAB'D  I87U 


7.15,  9.15,  11. 15, 


FROM  SAN 
3-'5.  5-I5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.  2-15.  4-»5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNS* 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOOOMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  Sunday,  November  10,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leive  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (  l  ownsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  street-)  as  follows: 

LRAVS 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

1  ARRIVE 

I      S.  F. 

t6.5o  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
*2-3o  p.  in. 

4.30  p.  m. 
*5-»5  P-  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

r  1 
1 

I  San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  ! 
Menlo  Park. 

!  1 

|     6.35  a.  m. 
1   *8.io  a.  in. 
9.03  a  in. 
*io.o2  a.  in. 
8.36  p.  m. 
15.02  p.  m 
I     6.08  p.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
*3-3o  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

r 

j  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
j    Principal  Way  Stations. 

9.03  a.  m. 
*io.o2  a.  m. 
3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 
*3-30  p.  m. 

I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  i 

1  *io.o2  a  m. 
|    6.08  n.  m. 

10.40  a.m. 
♦3.30  p.  m. 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

*io.o2  a.  m. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10  40  a.  m. 
*3  3"  P-  m 

\  Watson ville,  Aptos,  Soquel  1 
1  (Camp  Cap i tola") &  S.  Cruz,  i 

6.08  p.  m, 

10.40  a.  m.  I    Soledad  and  Way  Statio 


6.08  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted,    t Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

£izFS ta ndard  of  Time.— Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (io) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pe^ca  hero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  in.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Apto*,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San- Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  [J2**ft* J™**'  ^  *" 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Offices.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street- 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

^SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. >a 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C, 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


PKOl*.  DE  FIL1PPE  continues  to  give  personal  ID" 
struction  in  Spanish  and  French,  hy  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  "  Unique  "  method  of 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  practice.  Fine  lihrary,  and  foreign 
periodicals  free  to  scholars.  Apply  from  10  to  n,  3  to  5, 
or  8  to  0  p.  m 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywhere. 
 Depot.  r>i:s  Sacramento  Street. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..   13.  1822. 


Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 
H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  ACE  NTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  GLARV.J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IIST    THB    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  TH l£ 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Ofthn, 
Stay  Lono, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase, 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 


HOLIDAY 


G(  )ODS! 


Rattan  nml  Beed  <  Imirs,  Mock- 
ers, Brackets,  Screens,  Work- 
Baskets,  Corner  Chairs,  Etc.,  In 
11 11  endless  »  ariel  > . 

All  goods  new  nml  fresh.  The 
fines!  lines  ever  shown  on  the 

<  0:1st 

Also.  Burr  Folding  Beds  in  a 
great  variety  of  styles. 


H.  H.  GROSS 

16  AND  18  SECOND  ST. 

(GRAND  HOTEL  BLOCK) 

sun  Praneiseo. 


T  | 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MUSICAL  MUGWUMPS. 


"  How  are  the  muses  to-day? "  inquired  the  editor. 

"Collectively,  they  are  in  working  order,"  replied  the 
poet  laureate,  "  but  individually,  some  of  them  are  in  bad 
form.  As  a  whole,  however,  I  think  I  may  say  that, 
while  they  area  trifle  disfigured,  they  are  still  in  the  ring." 

"A  poem,  then,  would  he  in  order,"  said  the  editor. 

"  Certainly  ;  hut  shall  it  be  an  epic  or  a  lyric,  humorous 
or  heroic,  sentimental  or  tragic? " 

"Indeed,  I  care  not,  so  long  as  it  be  calm,  dignified 
and  musical,  and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  fill  the  hole 
occasioned  by  my  killing  the  malapropos  paragraphs  you 
have  penned." 

"  Oh,  but  it  makes  a  great  difference  with  me"  said  the 
poet  laureate.  "  You  see,  some  of  my  muses  are  in  poor 
condition.  There's  Melpomene;  she  was  out  with  the 
Democrats  night  before  last,  cheering  for  Cleveland's 
election;  now  she's  so  hoarse  she  can  hardly  speak,  much 
less  sing  a  ballad  suitable  to  the  columns  of  the  Neivs. 
Then,  again,  look  at  Calliope — poor  thing!  Last  even- 
ing she  jubilated  with  the  Republicans  ova  Blaine's  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  midst  of  the  jubilation  one  of  Joe  Medill's 
rockets  plugged  her  in  the  eye,  and — well,  just  look  at 
her!" 

"  Alas!  "  said  the  editor;  "  but  how  about  Polyhymnia, 
and  Erato  and  Thalia?" 

"  They,  too,  are  ailing,"  replied  the  poet  laureate. 
"Thalia  is  grieving  over  the  defeat  of  Carter  Harrison, 
Polyhymnia  has  been  trying  to  drown  her  sorrows  in  flow- 
ing bowls  of  Apollinaris  lemonade  (she  is  a  Prohibitionist, 
you  know),  and  Erato  is  nearly  wild  with  grief  over  Ben 
Butler's  fall." 

"  Vet  you  say  the  muses  are  in  working  order?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can  induce  them  to  do  something  for 
us." 

"Then,"  said  the  editor,  "I  would  like  about  five 
stanzas  of  iambic-dactylic-spondaic  pentameter." 

The  poet  laureate  called  the  muses  into  his  presence 
and  told  them  what  was  expected  of  them. 

"Girls,"  he  asked,  "can  we  do  it?" 

The  muses  said  they  would  try. 

"We  must  be  calm,  dignified,  thoughtful,"  said  the 
poet  laureate.  "  Smothering  all  personal  feelings,  and 
laying  aside  all  political  differences,  we  must  unite  our 
efforts  upon  an  outburst  of  song  that  shall  reek  with 
patriotism." 

So  the  combined  efforts  of  the  nine  young  women  and 
the  poet  laureate  resulted  in  a  stanza  as  follows : 

O  hideous  doubt,  that  glooms  our  souls 

And  palls  the  nation  s  skies, 
Take — take  thy  shadow  from  the  polls 

Where  all  our  glory  lies! 
Remove  the  dark  and  dreadful  fear 

Of  some  such  monstrous  crime 
As  that  which  cursed  that  odious  year 

In  Hayes  and  Tilden's  time! 

But  at  this  juncture  the  editor  came  in.  He  had  a 
bulletin  trom  New  York. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  editor,  "  this  bulletin  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  you  in  your  poetical  task." 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  the  poet  laureate. 

The  editor  read :  "New  York,  1:30  a.  m. — With  ug 
precincts  to  hear  from,  Cleveland  is  403  ahead." 

"  Hooray !  "  cried  Melpomene,  hoarsely,  as  she  jumped 
into  a  chair  and  waved  her  handkerchief. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  sneered  Calliope,  "  but  how  about  West 
Virginia?  " 

"Come,  come,  girls,"  said  the  poet  laureate;  "this  is 
no  time  for  recriminations.  Let  us  attend  to  business. 
The  demand  is  evidently  for  a  Cleveland  poem.  Of 
course,  we  can  let  our  first  stanza  stand,  for  it  doesn't  say 
anything  but  what  is  appropriate  under  all  circum- 
stances." ' 

When  the  editor  returned  in  fifteen  minutes  he  found 
the  following  result  of  the  high  joint  poetical  conference : 

See  yonder  light  that  filters  through 

'The  black  and  lowering  storm! 
What  promise  doth  it  give  of  you, 
'O  Cleveland  and  Reform! 
How  doth  the  country's  heart  incline 

To  thee,  O  heavenly  ray, 
And  welcome  every  patriot  sign 

That  dooms  corruption's  sway! 

"That  would  be  all  right,"  said  the  editor,  "but  for 
this  telegraph  bulletin  which  has  just  come.  It  is  dated 
New  York,  1  :4s  p.  m.,  and  it  says  that  later  returns  show- 
that  Blaine  is  now  sure  of  the  state  by  700  majority." 

Calliope  cave  a  great  whoop  of  exultation. 

"  Pshaw!"  cried  Melpomene,  "  you  shouldn't  crow  till 
you  get  out  of  the  woods.  These  bulletins  come  from 
Jay  Gould's  corporation,  and  are  untrustworthy.  You 
must  remember  we  Democrats  have  a  returning  board  in 
New  York,  and  we  intend  to  count  the  votes  this  year." 

"  If  you  girls  don't  keep  quiet,"  roared  the  poet  laure- 
ate, "  I  shall  lock  you  both  up  in  the  closet." 

"  You  are  right,"  quoth  the  editor.  "  Let  us  be  calm 
and  conservative.  However,  let  us  abide  by  the  advices 
at  hand;  by  which  I  mean  to  intimate  that  it  would  be 
well  to  make  the  nex'  stanza  slightly  Republican  in  sen- 
timent. Meanwhile  I  will  go  and  see  what  further  news 
may  have  come." 

The  muses  wrangled  quite  a  time  over  the  third  stanza, 
which,  it  was  finally  agreed,  should  read  as  follows  : 

Yet,  should  the  nation  trust  its  life 

To  that  same  patriot  hand 
Which  saved  the  flag  when  war  was  rife 

And  treason  stalked  the  land, 
How  would  each  loyal  heart  rejoice 

From  Florida  to  Maine! 
How  would  the  nation  lift  its  voice 

In  cheers  for  honest  Blaine! 

"I  wish  to  record  my  protest  against  that  last  line," 
said  Urania.  "  Nobody  who  has  read  the  Mulligan  let- 
ters will  claim  that  Jim  Blaine  is  honest." 

"  Get  out ! "  retorted  Calliope.  "  You're  a  mugwump ! " 

The  editor  came  in.  He  was  troubled.  His  brow  was 
clouded,  and  an  expression  of  doubt  rested  upon  his  face. 


"  Our  latest  telegram,"  said  the  managing  editor,  "  in- 
timates that  the  complications  in  Michigan  and  Indiana 
may  throw  the  election  into  Congress." 

"What  then?"  inquired  the  poet  laureate. 

"  No  more  electoral  commissions;  we  won't  stand  it!  " 
(  lied  Melpomene. 

"In  that  event,"  said  the  editor,  heedless  of  Melpom- 
ene's interruption — "  in  that  event  Ben  Butler  would  hold 
the  balance  of  power." 

"Heaven  be  praised!"  cried  Erato,  fervently.  "It 
has  been  a  weary  vigil,  but  the  triumph  of  honesty  will 
more  than  repay  us!  " 

"It  would  be  best,"  said  the  poet  laureate,  "that  our 
next  stanza  should  pay  a  delicate  compliment  to  the 
Massachusetts  statesman.  Am  I  to  infer  that  this  is  what 
the  paper  would  like?" 

"  Yes,  it  would  be  perfectly  in  line,"  replied  the  editor. 

"I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it!"  declared  Mel- 
pomene. "My  opinion  of  Butler  is  that  he  is  a  cock- 
eyed old  fraud." 

"  Your  leading  Democratic  editor,  Mr.  Dana,  doesn't 
think  so,"  slyly  suggested  Calliope. 

"  He  thought  so  five  years  ago,"  retorted  Melpomene, 
"  for  he  said  in  his  paper  that  Butler  was  cowardly,  des- 
potic, venal,  unprincipled  and  mercenary." 

In  this  vein  Melpomene  and  Calliope  badgered  each 
other  until  threatened  with  the  closet.  Then,  after  order 
had  been  restored,  it  was  agreed  that  Erato  should  have 
the  composition  of  the  fourth  stanza.  Accordingly,  the 
vivacious  young  woman  rattled  off  the  following : 

And  should  Maria  Hatpin's  sighs 

And  Fisher  letters  kill 
The  chiefs  that  now  engage  our  eyes, 

We  have  our  Hutler  still ! 
He  has  one  eye  on  Cleveland  now, 

And  t'other  eye  on  lilaine; 
Be  calm,  and  you  shall  witness  how 

He'll  circumvent  the  twain  ! 
O  noble,  honest  

"Here,  here!"  cried  Polyhymnia,  "you've  written 
your  stanza,  and  that's  enough." 

"  Oh,  but  give  me  just  four  lines  more,"  pleaded  Erato. 
"Something  in  the  way  of  an  apostrophe  is  always  in 
order." 

"  No,"  interposed  the  poet  laureate,  "  apostrophes  are 
invariably  of  an  incendiary  tendency,  and  at  this  time  it 
behooves  us  to  be  particularly  conservative." 

"  Here's  another  bulletin,"  said  the  office  boy. 

The  editor  took  the  paper  and  read  it.  Then  he  shook 
his  head  and  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"  It  is  very  aggravating, "said  he.  "  Here's  a  dispatch, 
dated  New  York,  3:15  p.  m.,  which  says  that  Indiana 
and  West  Virginia  are  still  in  doubt,  and  will  not  be  de- 
cided until  the  official  count  is  made." 

"  Botheration ! "  muttered  the  poet  laureate.  "  We  will 
have  to  repeat  our  first  stanza." 

"  No,"  said  Urania ;  "  that  is  not  in  good  taste." 

"  But  Tennyson  frequently  does  it,  '  expostulated  the 
poet  laureate. 

"Very  true,"  said  Urania;  "he  does  it  when  he  is 
writing  poetry  by  order  for  American  papers,  but  it  is 
lazy  business." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  cried  Calliope,  "and  I  disapprove  all 
kinds  of  verse  that  admit  of  repetition,  especially  the  silly 
rondeaus  and  triolets  and  other  hide-bound,  machine- 
made  poetry  that  are  popular  with  superficial  verse- 
makers  ! " 

"  I  have  been  keeping  very  quiet,"  said  Clio  to  the  edi- 
tor, "  but  it  now  occurs  to  me  that  I  can  come  to  your 
rescue  in  this  emergency.  What  do  you  say  to  a  stanza 
about  Belva  Lockwood?" 

The  other  muses  broke  out  into  a  storm  of  derisive 
laughter. 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  editor,  reprovingly,  "Clio  is  right. 
The  ladies  are  always  in  order.  When  in  doubt,  there  is 
no  trick  better  to  play  than  a  woman.  Clio  shall  give  us 
a  stanza  about  the  fair  Belva." 

And  Clio  penned  a  feeling  tribute,  as  follows: 

But  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press 

We're  deeply  pained  to  note 
It  is  impossible  to  guess 

Which  party  has  the  vote. 
Oh,  mighty  Right!  avenge  the  woes 

And  smooth  the  thorny  way 
Of  one  who  gets-into  her  clothes 

Headforemost  every  day!  . 

"I  like  that,"  said  the  editor,  "  for  it  is  an  ingenious 
and  felicitous  interweaving  of  fact  and  sentiment.  It  is 
a  stanza  which  will  please  the  ladies,  and  will  not  offend 
any  properly  disposed  man." 

At  this  juncture  two  bulletins  were  handed  in.  One 
announced  that  the  Democrats  had  carried  Indiana,  and 
the  other  announced  that  the  Republicans  had  carried 
New  York. 

"The  situation  is  more  complicated  than  ever,  "groaned 
the  editor.  And  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
sweat  blood. 

There  was  great  cheering  in  the  street.  The  nine 
muses  ran  out  to  see  what  it  all  was  about.  The  poet 
laureate  and  the  editor  were  alone.  The  poet  laureate 
called  to  the  foreman  : 

"Tell  me,"  he  asked,  "how  much  is  required  to  fill 
the  column?  " 

"Twelve  lines,"  responded  the  foreman,  hoarsely; 
"twelve  long,  dreary,  vacant,  ghastly  lines." 

"Then  I  will  rise  equal  to  the  emergency,"  cried  the 
poet  laureate.  And  he  plucked  a  quill  from  the  white 
wing  of  peace  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of  a  turtle  dove, 
and  wrote : 

These  brawls  in  which  these  folks  engage, 

These  men  of  mighty  name, 
But  for  this  cold,  impassive  page, 

Would  be  unknown  to  fame. 
Oh,  what  a  comment  this,  indeed, 

On  all  these  brawling  men — 
To  live  or  die,  as  is  decreed 

By  this  poor  poet  pen ! 
Yes.  all  these  prating,  crawling  things 

Shall  duly  fade  away — 
While  every  song  the  poet  sings 

Shall  surely  live  for  aye.  Chicago  News. 


PHILADELPHIA  "CALL"  EFFORTS. 


Mrs.  B.    What  an  unnatural  crime ! 
Mr.  />'.    What's  that? 

Mrs.  />'.  I  see  a  New  Hampshire  man  is  charged  with 
robbing  the  grave  of  his  great-grandmother. 

Mr.  B-.    Indeed  !    What  office  was  he  running  for? 


Doctor's  Daughter.  This  cook-book  says  that  pie-crust 
needs  plenty  of  "  shortening."    Do  you  know  what  that 

means,  pa? 

Old  Doctor.    It  means  lard. 

Doctor's  Daughter.  But  why  is  lard  called  "  shorten- 
ing," pa? 

Old  Doctor.    Because  it  shortens  life. 


Great  Scientist.  I  have  just  made  a  discovery,  which 
will,  I  think,  interest  you  exceedingly. 

Chicago  Editor.    Indeed!    What  is  it? 

Great  Scientist.  I  have  found  in  New  Granada  a  curious 
vegetable  product  which  might  be  called  an  ink  plant. 
Its  juice  can  be  used  in  writing  w  ithout  any  previous  prep- 
aration. 

Chicago  Editor.  Who  cares  for  that?  When  you  find 
a  tree  that  grows  shears  let  me  know. 


Bride.  There,  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  We  have  not 
been  married  a  month,  and  already  you  have  ceased  to 

care  for  me. 

Young  f [11  shaii d.  Why,  my  dear,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of?    You  are  dearer  to  me  than  ever. 

Bride.    It  isn't  so;  I  know  it  isn't.    You  took  tea  at 
our  house  several  times  before  we  were  married,  and  you 
scarcely  touched  a  thing.    Ma  said  she  knew  you  was 
truly  in  love  because  you  had  no  appetite. 
Young  Husband.    Of  course,  dear,  but  

Bride.  And  now  you  are  actually  complaining,  just 
because  I  forgot  to  get  anything  for  breakfast. 


Mr.  Blinks.  Well,  it  does  beat  all!  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  another  Chicago  woman  has  left  her  husband 
and  eloped. 

Mrs.  Blinks.    The  idiotic  hussy ! 

Mr.  Blinks.  But  the  worst  is  that  she  ran  off  with  a 
Chinaman. 

Mrs.  Blinks.    Oh!  That's  different. 

Mr.  Blinks.  Different? 

Mrs.  Blinks;  Yes,  a  Chinaman  don't  stay  out  until 
two  a.  m.  to  hear  the  returns,  and  then  try  to  unlock  the 
front  door  with  a  toothpick. 

Mr.  Blinks  concluded  to  reform. 


Miss  Upper  ten.  Yes,  we  want  a  family  crest.  Of 
course,  we  have  one  laying  around  somewhere,  but  have 
not  had  time  to  look  it  up,  and  wish  you  to  find  it. 

Crest  Agent.  Certainly,  certainly.  Miss.  That  is  my 
business.  Let  me  see.  Upperten,  Upperten — noble  old 
name.  Ah !  here  is  your  crest — a  wild  boar  transfixed  by 
a  sjjear.  Right  in  the  height  of  style.  Shows  the  grand 
old  family  of  Uppertens  comes  from  the  glorious  old 
North  Kings  of  . 

Miss  Upperten.  Oh,  you  insolent  fellow!  Shut  up  or 
I'll— I'll  

Crest  Agent.  Why,  my  dear  Miss,  I  am  amazed  at 
your  anger.  Really  I — by  the  way,  what  business  did 
your  father  make  his  money  in? 

Miss  Upperten.    He  was  a  pork  butcher. 


Dime  Novel  Writer.  I  have  called,  sir,  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  your  paper. 

Conscientious  Editor.  Ah!  Glad  to  find  you  like  our 
paper,  my  dear  boy ;  but  I  grieve  to  hear  that  you  are 
still  engaged  in  writing  those  soul-destroying  things  called 
dime  novels. 

Dime  Novel  Writer.  Well,  the  fact  is,  they  pay  better 
than  anything  else. 

Conscientious  Editor.  I  suppose  they  do ;  but  why  will 
you  thus  pander  to  the  lowest  tastes?  Did  you  not  read 
my  articles  denouncing  dine  novels  and  other  vile  trash? 

Dime  Novel  Writer.    No;  I  never  read  editorials. 

Conscientious  Editor.  You  don't !  Why,  what  do  you 
take  my  paper  for,  then? 

Dime  Novel  Writer.  For  the  splendid  dime  novel 
plots  I  find  in  your  news  columns. 


"  Hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah ! "  he  yelled,  rushing  into  the 
house  and  throwing  up  his  hat.  "  He's  elected,  m'dear; 
he's  elected.    Hurrah !  " 

"Who's  elected?"  asked  his  wife,  with  a  dangerous 
gleam  in  her  eye. 

"  Why,  Cleveland,  of  course.     Hurrah,  tiger,  whoop! " 

"  Well,"  responded  the  good  woman,  "now  that  your 
candidate  is  at  last  successful,  I  wish  you  would  send  to 
him  at  once  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  few  hams,  a  bushel  or 
two  of  potatoes,  and  perhaps  he  might  as  well  throw  in 
some  coffee  and  tea  and  sugar  while  he  is  about  it." 

"  What?  "  gasped  her  husband. 

"  We  are  out  of  everything.  There's  not  a  crust  in  the' 
house.    I  lurry,  now ! " 

"  Why — w  hy,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  Mr.  Cleveland. 
He  would  not  respond  to  any  such  request." 

"  Then  what  are  you  hurrahing  about?" 

He  concluded  that  he  didn't  know. 


"  You  are  an  early  riser,  are  you? "  said  Mrs.  Brown  to 
Mrs.  lones. 

"  No;  the  reason  is  I  cannot  wake  up  John  before  noon. 
I  have  tried  the  clock  alarm,  blank  cartridges  and  bell- 
ringing,  but  he  sleeps  like  a  dead  man." 

"You  ought  to  try  the  plan  I  use  on  my  husband," 
said  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  How  is  that? " 

"  Pull  a  cork  out  of  a  beer-bottle  and  he  will  spring 
right  out  on  the  floor." — Sunday  Republic. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


The  Pall  Afall  Gazelle  says  that  when  William  IV  was 
High  Admiral  of  the  fleet  he  happened  to  be  in  Ports- 
mouth one  day,  and  in  his  walk  he  came  across  a  drunken 
tar  embracing  a  lamp-post.  The  tar  took  no  notice  of  the 
High  Admiral,  who,  being  rather  hurt  at  this  want  of 
courtesy,  turned  round  and  said:  "My  man,  do  you 
know  who  I  am?"    "  No,  I  don't."    "I'm  the  Lord 

High  Admiral  of  the  fleet."    "  A  d  d  good  berth, 

too,  and  mind  you  stick  to  it,"  was  the  reply. 


An  Arkansas  literary  society  recently  discussed  the 
question :  "  Resolved,  That  a  circus  is  superior  to  a  dis- 
trict school  as  a  civilizing  agent."  The  circus  packed  the 
convention  from  the  start.  Only  one  orator  got  up  to 
speak  for  the  district  school.  He  was  the  teacher,  and 
the  president  fined  him  twice  and  then  made  him  sit 
down.  The  fines  were  for  calling  Pompeyeye  Pompayee, 
and  saying  there  were  more  schools  in  Boston  than  in 
Little  Rock,  and  he  was  made  to  sit  down  for  uttering 
atheistic  sentiments,  when  he  denied  that  "  Root  hog  or 
die  "  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  To  crown  his  dis- 
grace, in  summing  up,  the  president  referred  to  his  re- 
marks as  indicating  to  what  a  low  state  of  knowledge  and 
morals  the  habit  of  attending  district  school  would  bring 
a  man.  He  then  decided  the  matter  in  favor  of  the  cir- 
cus, collected  the  fines  from  the  unhappy  pedagogue,  and 
the  society  went  out  and  spent  the  money  for  bread. — 
BurdetU. 


Just  before  the  presidential  election,  when  party  poli- 
tics were  at  their  height  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and 
when  the  Blaine  men  were  willing  to  make  any  kind  of  a 
bet,  so  certain  were  they  of  the  election  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  an  agreement  was  made  between  Charles 
A.  Hill  and  Dr.  Fred.  Webber,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
election  of  Cleveland  Mr.  Hill  was  to  eat  a  crow,  and  if 
Mr.  Blaine  was  elected  Dr.  Webber  was  to  perform  a 
similar  act.  A  crow  was  shot,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  ultimo  the  bird  was  taken  to  Young's  Hotel,  where  it 
was  prepared  for  the  feast.  The  bird  was  nice  and  plump, 
and  not  one  of  the  "  poor  as  a  crow  "  kind.  The  steward 
stuffed  and  roasted  the  bird,  which,  when  ready  for  the 
table,  was  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a  roasted  grouse. 
About  twenty  other  men  sat  at  the  table  and  enjoyed  a 
square  meal,  while  Mr.  Hill  ate  his  crow.  On  the  front 
ot  the  menu  card  was  the  following; 


YOUNG'S  HOTEL,  SATURDAY,  Nov.  22,  1884. 

BLAINE  CROW  DINNER. 

CHARLES  A.  HlLI.,  Masticator  of  the  bird. 
Dk.  Fred.  W.  Webber,  Winner. 


On  the  back  was  the  following  song,  which  was  sung  by 
the  company : 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Maine, 

Who  made  a  rash  bet  upon  Blaine. 
He  said  he'd  eat  crow  if  the  state  did  not  go 

For  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine. 
Mr.  Hill  had  dieted  for  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  get  up 
an  appetite  for  crow,  but  when  the  smoking  bird,  done  to 
a  turn,  was  set  before  him,  the  task  proved  an  easy  one. 
He  ate  all  except  the  bones  with  good  relish.  A  grouse, 
cooked  in  the  same  way,  was  then  set  before  him  for  gas- 
tronomic comparison.  Mr.  Hill  declared  the  first  bird 
to  have  been  of  better  flavor.  The  company  thereupon 
began  to  lay  wagers  that  Mr.  Hill  had  eaten  no  crow  at 
all.  That  was  the  impression  until  the  steward  was  sent 
for,  and  solemnly  affirmed  that  the  first  bird  was  a  genuine 
crow.  Mr.  Hill,  therefore,  like  some  more  prominent 
Massachusetts  politicians  early  in  the  Republican  cam- 
paign, not  only  ate  his  crow,  but  declared  that  he  liked 
it. 


Joe  Pulitzer  has  got  seven  thousand  majority  for  Con- 
gress in  this  city,  says  "  Oath,"  writing  from  New  York 
to  the  Boston  Globe.  Pie  is  of  a  rare  type  here,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  his  stock  is  Polish,  with  one  side 
Hebrew.  He  claims,  however,  to  be  a  Hungarian.  Cer- 
tainly his  family  did  live  in  Vienna  for  some  time,  and 
there  Joseph  visited  his  mother  until  her  decease,  a  few 
years  ago.  He  must  have  had  some  education,  for  he 
readily  got  hold  of  the  English  language,  and  is  a  very 
good  speaker  in  it.  He  must  have  had  some  business 
experience  or  derivation,  for  he  has  seized  upon  expe- 
dients and  opportunities  for  making  money,  and  nearly 
everything  he  has  taken  hold  of  he  has  sold  to  advantage. 
He  does  not  seem  to  keep  anything  very  long.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  common  soldier.  He  then  settled  at 
St.  Louis  as  a  laborer,  even  driving  a  cab.  Intent  on 
getting  ahead,  he  was  employed  by  an  emigration  society 
to  get  up  news  for  a  little  sheet  they  published.  The 
news  in  this  sheet  recommended  itself  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  principal  German  newspaper  in  St.  Louis,  who  em- 
ployed Pulitzer  to  get  them  up  similar  news.  His  com- 
bined salaries  were  about  ten  dollars  a  week  at  this  busi- 
ness. In  time  he  was  able  to  raise  the  money  to  buy  an 
interest  in  the  German  newspaper.  Schurz  and  he  had  a 
falling  out  about  that  time.  Schurz  wanted  power,  Pu- 
litzer wanted  money.  Some  of  Pulitzer's  acquaintances 
were  not  satisfactory  to  Schurz.  He  sold  his  interest  in 
the  German  paper  for  a  large  profit,  and  then  buying  a 
small  German  paper  of  no  value,  sold  its  news  franchise 
to  McK.ee,  who  was  afterward  convicted  in  the  whisky 
trials,  for  a  very  respectable  amount.  He  then  essayed 
to  get  into  politics,  and,  I  think,  was  in  the  state  Legisla- 
ture. He,  at  any  rate,  was  a  member  of  the  last  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Missouri.  Finally  he  got  hold  of  an 
evening  paper  in  St.  Louis,  and  being  a  good  judge  ot 
men,  built  it  up  to  a  piece  of  property  probably  worth 
seven  hundred  dollars  a  week.  His  enemies  in  St.  Louis 
beat  him  for  the. state  Legislature  badly.  Keeping  his 
property  there,  he  turned  his  attention  to  New  York,  and 
was  for  years  and  years  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  broken- 


down  World.  This  paper  at  last  fell  into  his  hands, 
when  its  owners  had  grown  sick  and  tired  of  paying  its 
bills,  and  of  being  deluded  with  all  kinds  of  expectations 
of  a  big  trade.  Pulitzer  had  a  younger  brother,  long  a 
reporter  on  the  Herald,  who  had  already  started  a  penny 
paper  here,  which  now  has  a  large  circulation,  and  is  gen- 
erally well  spoken  of.  The  elder  Pulitzer  revolutionized 
the  newspaper  business  in  this  town  by  publishing  an 
enterprising  sheet  of  eight  pages  for  two  cents,  and  adver- 
tisements for  next  to  nothing.  The  Herald  and  the  Times 
had  to  follow  suit  when  they  saw  what  an  inroad  he  was 
making  upon  them.  Just  as  he  had  gripped  a  moderate 
success,  the  passion  for  public  consideration  led  him  to 
run  for  Congress.  Pulitzer  is  a  democratic  man  in  affa- 
bilities, does  not  talk  much  about  high  purity,  believes  in 
the  cohesive  globe,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  as  much  in- 
quired about  as  any  person  in  New  York. 


In  a  gentlemen's  furnishing  store  up  town,  near  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  many  wealthy  and  stylish  men 
buy  their  linen  and  ties.  The  clerks  there  wear  the  latest 
collars,  the  latest  ties,  and  the  latest  everything.  They 
look  like  brokers,  and  are  very  stylish. 

"  'Phis  winter,"  the  most  stylish  of  them  said  to  a  re- 
porter the  other  day,  "  we  have  more  novelties  than  ever 
before,  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  a  gentleman  of 
refined  tastes  and  with  plenty  of  money  should  not  be 
very  comfortable.  Here's  an  Arctic  sleeper.  You  see, 
it's  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  sacks  that  men  sleep  in  at 
the  north  pole,  only  it's  made  of  the  finest  lamb's  wool, 
and  tied  around  the  neck  with  silken  strings.  Some  of 
our  young  gentlemen  are  so  delicately  nurtured  that  a 
slight  cold  might  be  disastrous.  They  slide  into  this, 
and  are  protected  utterly ;  no  possible  danger  of  slipping 
their  feet  out  from  under  the  covers.  The  wool  has  a 
slightly  irritating  effect  on  the  skin,  that  produces  a 
healthy  circulation  on  the  surface  and  induces  sound 
slumber." 

"What  are  these?"  the  reporter  asked,  pointing  to 
what  looked  like  ragged  fur  from  the  back  of  a  kitten. 

"Those  are  the  very  latest  driving  gloves;  very  ugly, 
I'll  admit,  but  nothing  like  them  in  the  world  for  warmth. 
They  surpass  sealskin,  buckskin,  and  everything  of  the 
kind.  They  consist  of  a  background  of  knitted  silk, 
covered  inside  and  out  with  the  fine  silky  hair  taken  from 
the  belly  of  a  raccoon ;  not  the  coarse  outer  hair,  but  the 
fine  downy  fur  that  grows  beneath.  Eleven  dollars  a  pair 
we  sell  them  for,  and  two  hundred  pairs  are  out  already. 
There  are  those  tobogganing  gloves,  made  in  London  and 
shipped  to  Canada.  They're  just  out;  tight  at  the  wrist, 
you  see,  and  running  way  up  over  your  overcoat  to  your 
shoulders.  You  could  slide  down  from  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  head  first,  with  a  pair  of  those  on,  and  you'd 
never  get  any  snow  up  your  sleeve.  Now  step  back  this 
way  and  I'll  show  you  the  most  beautiful  thing  that  you 
ever  saw  in  undergarments."  - 

"Shirts  and  drawers?"  inquired  the  reporter. 

"  Yes,  but  don't  call  them  that  in  this  store;  you'd  hurt 
our  more  refined  custom.  Call  them  undergarments. 
Now  look  at  this." 

He  drew  out  of  a  fancy  box  a  heavy  mass  of  knitted 
silk,  of  the  most  beautiful  blue  tint.  "  Now,"  he  said,  as 
he  stretched  the  garments  out  into  human  form,  "  isn't 
that  the  most  lovely  and  esthetic  thing  you  ever  saw? 
Would  you  think  that  any  man  could  have  the  heart  to 
put  such  a  work  of  art  on  his  legs?  But  many  have,  and 
they  go  like  wildfire.  We  sell  them  at  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  suit,  and  the  high  price  takes  the  fancy  of  the 
young  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  spend  money. 
We  have  old  millionaires  for  customers,  and  distinguished 
statesmen  as  well ;  among  the  latter  President  Arthur. 
But  not  one  of  those  buys  much  fancy  stock.  They 
got  rich  buying  merino  undergarments  at  four  and  five 
dollars  a  suit,  and  they  keep  right  on  that  way.  It's  the 
rich  young  men  who  are  always  having  fortunes  left  to 
them  that  keep  up  the  trade.  We  had  one  young  gentle- 
man who  inherited  in  one -year  no  less  than  three  fortunes, 
running  from  $50,000  to  $200,000.  The  way  he  bought 
things  that  he  didn't  want  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  see.  Here's  a  lot  of  plain  linen  handkerchiefs. 
They're  very  fine,  just  like  cobwebs,  and  sell  for  sixty 
dollars  a  dozen.  The  young  man  I  spoke  of  bought  four 
dozen  of  them,  and  a  dozen  of  these  camel's  hair  socks, 
with  silk  heels  and  toes.  They  are  only  six  dollars  a  pair, 
and  very  comfortable,  but  why  he  wanted  so  many  I 
can't  understand.  We  do  a  good  business  when  young 
men  are  to  be  married.  They  get  trousseaus  as  well  as  any- 
body, and  they  have  to  pay  for  it,  too.  Five  hundred 
dollars  is  a  small  price  for  a  good  outfit.  If  you  ever 
jump  off,  come  around." 


ANECDOTES  OF  ROYALTY. 


PREPARED  BY   THE  ROYAL  AND  IMPERIAL  PRESS  AGENTS 

Not  long  ago  the  Queen  drove  over  to  Loch  Oat-Meal 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  cairn  on  the 
spot  where  John  Brown  barked  his  shin  three  years  be- 
fore. 

A  brisk  shower  coming  up,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
royal  party  to  take  refuge  in  a  laborer's  cottage,  where 
they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  gude  wife,  who  had 
no  idea  of  the  exalted  station  of  her  guests.  Placing 
chairs  in  front  of  the  fire,  she  invited  the  Queen  to  par- 
take of  some  choice  Scotch  whjsky. 

The  latter,  charmed  with  the  naivete  of  her  hostess,  re- 
plied that  she  didn't  care  if  she  did,  and  proceeded  to 
pour  out  about  three  fingers  of  the  real  stuff. 

"  Hoot,  mon !  "  exclaimed  the  worthy  old  crone,  as  she 
saw  her  visitor  drain  the  glass  w  ithout  a  wink,  "  that's  a 
pretty  stiff  drink." 

The  Queen  was  so  delighted  with  this  flash  of  Scotch 
wit  that  she  gave  orders  to  her  secretary  to  send  the  woman 
a  new  sixpence  and  a  copy  of  her  Journal  in  the  High- 
lands. 


The  habits  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  are  extremely 
simple.    He  usually  rises  at  six  in  the  morning  and  par- 


takes of  "  snadsky,"  a  kind  of  Hungary  pancake,  am'  a 
cup  of  black  coffee.    Then  the  dispatches  and  letter 
brought  to  him,  and  until  ten  o'clock  he  is  closeted 
his  secretary.    At  ten  the  members  of  the  imperial  Ian. 
ily  are  admitted  to  his  ante-chamber,  and  sit  down  to 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchelte,  of  which  the  Austrian  "  pink- 
snag  "  is  the  chief  dish. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Emperor  gives  audience  to  the 
palace  tradespeople,  with  whom  he  haggles  in  the  most 
thoroughly  Independent  Republican  fashion.  After  hav- 
ing cut  down  the  bills  of  the  butcher,  baker,  and  candle- 
stick-maker, he  receives  his  ministers,  who  are  frequently 
invited  to  drive  with  him.  About  this  time  the  imperial 
morning  "  nip  "  is  brought  in  by  a  lackey  in  crimson-and- 
gold  livery.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  riding  or  driving, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  dinner  is  served  in  the  state  bauquct- 
ing  hall,  and  in  the  evening  the  Emperor  sits  down  to  his 
favorite  game  of  eca?ie  with  his  ministers.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  keys  of  the  wine-closet  and  tea-caddy  are 
brought  to  the  Empress,  and,  after  a  "night-cap,"  the 
imperial  family  retire  to  their  apartments,  and  soon  His 
Majesty's  snores  are  the  only  sounds  heard  in  the  pal- 
ace. 


The  German  Emperor  frequently  journeys  through  the 
country  attended  only  by  his  private  secretary,  his  cham- 
berlain and  two  of  Pinkerton's  detectives. 

Not  long  ago  he  entered  a  little  village  where  the 
happy  peasants  were  dancing  on  the  green  in  honor  of 
the  Frankfurter  sausage  harvest,  which  has  just  been 
gathered. 

For  some  time  the  Emperor  remained  a  silent  and  un- 
noticed spectator  of  the  sports.  He  fancied  that  no  one 
recognized  him  ;  but  soon  a  little  boy  who  had  been  eye- 
ing him  intently  for  several  minutes  approached  the  car- 
riage, leading  a  yellow  dog  of  uncanny  aspect.  Doffing 
his  cap,  the  little  fellow  addressed  his  sovereign  in  these 
words : 

"  Hay,  Kaiser,  don't  you  want  to  buy  a  dorg?  " 

His  Majesty  was  so  flattered  by  the  attention,  and  so 
pleased  with  the  little  peasant's  wit,  that  he  purchased 
the  animal  at  a  reduced  price,  and  gave  orders  to  have 
him  tied  under  the  carriage  and  so  conveyed  to  the  pal- 
ace.— Puck. 


LORD  AND  LADY. 


Mr.  E.  Gwendolyne  Tollemache  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Anglicised  Snobocracy  last  week.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  palatial  residence  of  Mr.  G.  Washing- 
ton Boggs,  and  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  our 
first  families  were  present.  The  question  which  came  up 
for  discussion  was:  "How  can  we  import  English  titles 
into  this  country? " 

Mr.  Tollemache,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  that 
this  question  had  disturbed  the  upper  classes  for  fully  half 
a  century.  Various  solutions  had  been  proposed  for  it, 
but  none  had  been  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
English  noblemen,  rich  and  poor,  and  of  all  grades  of 
character,  good  and  bad,  had  been  imported;  but  they 
had  been  found  troublesome,  not  to  say  expensive,  and 
when  they  were  gone  their  entertainers  were  rather  worse 
than  better  off.  The  English  lords  had  shown  a  fondness 
for  jockeying,  whisky  and  servant-girls  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  their  presumed  respectability.  While  such 
conduct  could  be  pardoned  in  a  lord,  yet  it  had  its  incon- 
veniences in  American  society.  Besides  this,  the  English 
lords  had  assumed  airs  of  such  contemptuous  patronage 
of  their  American  hosts  that  further  forbearance  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  only  method  now  was  to  devise 
some  means  of  ennobling  our  own  aristocracy,  so  that  we 
might  lie  independent  of  a  foreign  supply. 

Mr.  M.  Meyer  Fagan  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker.  Fie  had  himself  an  idea,  which  he  thought 
would  fit  like  the  paper  on  the  wall.  Let  all  the  upper 
classes  make  up  their  minds  and  call  each  other  by  cer- 
tain fixed  titles,  and  then  carefully  carry  out  the  plan. 
As  an  instance,  when  Mr.  G.  Washington  Boggs  had 
been  called  Earl  Boggs  for  a  few  years,  the  title  would 
become  firmly  attached  to  his  name. 

Mr.  Fagan  sat  down  in  a  dead  silence,  as  his  remarks 
seemed  to  please  no  one  except  Mr.  Boggs,  who  came 
over  and  shook  hands  with  him  warmly. 

Miss  S.  Gladys  Capet  said  that  the  American  aristoc- 
racy now  exhibited  all  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  and  only  titles  were  wanting  to  com- 
plete this  mise  en  scene.  [Applause.]  We  wear  English 
clothes,  have  crests  on  our  carriages,  imitate  an  English 
accent,  carry  English  canes  and  garments  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  genuine  Anglicised  American  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  a  real  live  lord  except  in  one 
respect  -an  inability  to  wear  a  single  eye-glass  without 
scowling  frightfully.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  She 
thought  that  if  Americans  would  subscribe  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  London,  the  Queen 
might  be  induced  to  distribute  a  few  titles  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

Mrs.  L.  Griere  Desplans  objected  strenuously  to  this 
scheme.  She  said  that  titles  without  money  were  as  good 
as  no  titles  at  all,  and  that  if  we  paid  out  all  our  money 
to  buy  titles,  we  should  have  nothing  to  support  them  on 
■vhen  we  received  them.    [Great  applause. J 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lespinasse  Delacreme,  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  obtaining 
titles,  and  to  report  within  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Ferdinande  Smythe  and  J.  Jcssup  Grabb 
were  appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Delacreme  on  the  committee. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  committee  reported  a  plan.  They 
proposed  to  call  the  eldest  male  child  of  each  aristocratic 
family  by  a  title  instead  of  a  Christian  name.  For  in- 
stance, to  call  Jimmy  Boggs  "  Earl ",  Boggs,  Johnny 
Cram  "  Duke  "  Cram,  and  so  on. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  disagreed 
with,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. — Puck. 


A  young  man  who  was  jilted  by  his  girl  and  subse- 
quently married  her,  says  she  treated  him  like  a  bottle  of 
patent  medicine.    Pie  was  "  shaken  "  before  taken. 
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I  CHI  BAN 


1  HEATRICAL  NOTES. 


At  the  Tivoli,  Un  Ratio  in  A/asehera  is  billed 
tor  next  week. 

Emerson's  company  will  remain  at  the  liush 
Street  for  another  week. 

Mom  Sakii,  the  romantic  military  drama, 
will  soon  be  given  at  the  G rand  Opera  House, 
for  the  first  time  in  America. 

Sheridan  appears  at  the  Rdldwin  this  and  to- 
morrow evening  as  "Lear";  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  as  "  Richelieu,"  and  for  the 

remainder  of  the  week  as  "Shylock."  Rose 
Eytinge  follows  Sheridan. 

The  minstrels  at  Emerson's  Theater  promise 
fresh  fun  for  next  week.  There  will  he  a  new 
tirst  part,  and  a  new  finale  by  Charley  Reed, 
entitled  "  The  Authors'  Carnival ;  "  a  new  olio, 
with  Seaman  and  Gerard  in  their  original  so- 
cially, "  The  'Two  Soldiers;"  Charley  Reed  in 
an  act  entitled  "  Whose  Hat  is  'That?  Ellwood 
in  new  Specialties,  and  as  a  wind-up.  Reed's 
roaring  afterpiece,  "  Shavings,"  with  the  whole 
company  in  the  cast. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
'mTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hiuk  of  "  Sunrise,"  **  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

IT'  hen  **  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 

XT 

TT  esting  well  its  aToma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

IT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT        T— . 

Any  person  will  he  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
**  Sunn  e  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stat:ng  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  alove  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  m  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Host  office  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer-,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  18S4. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Te*  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  doirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedute  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  att-mpt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  lapauese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, nroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Ten  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Bran nan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 

Yokohama  uid  HXHWEOIB, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

OCKANIC  THURSDAY,  OCT.  30th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  NOV.  nth 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plana  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R-  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN  1  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 
loj  i  Market  street. 

We  have  the  I.arcesl  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  1  lai  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  no vi  At;  1  1:  A  CO* 

Hi.  m.  lis  and  317  Market  street.  San  Fr.incisro. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Strbkt, 
Room*  o  and  to  ^nn  FrancUco,  Cal. 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 

HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


W.  EVANS,  <■■  MltAI.  AGENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  -jxx  Jones  street,  clo«e  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  Mock  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J   G.  HARDING. 


•  Washington,  D.  C,  \ 
March  27,  1883.  \ 
Km  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  vour  New- 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
DlOvt  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
512'I  weltth  St  ,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Auents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 

B8  1  Harkef  Street,  s.  e.. 

Established  18*3.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  liush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Nuns, .in.  street, 

San  Francisco. 
IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAM,  s  SAFE  A  MM  K  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,   Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   (tray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 

W.  II.  ■eCOKincEi 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 

San  Francisco. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisc*  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


TRHMONT  HOUSE, 


T  II  K    PA  I„  A  CTC    HOTKI,    OF  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  "W  ILL   BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


In  llic  w  orlil: 


THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  fa  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  ca*es  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
./Etnas  at  5  p.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Buknell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
L I  DILL.  Proprietor,  Udell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Olli it'  32  7  Market  Street 

Kell  nery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  UoUl 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkanubr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Faik,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  L  m'd 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  gUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 

III  I  I  M  VNN  BROTHERS  Jt  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  sas  Front  Strbkt. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A   FIRST  (LASS    I  nix.lM.  IIOISE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FUI.TON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MHS.o.  k.  Johnson,  Prop'r. 


THE  FAMOUS 

The  most  wonderfu  I  Cur- 
ative Agent  in  the  world. 

Full  Power  Belt,  for  Lady  or  Ge 

Cures  without  the  aid  of  Medicine 

General  Debility.Nervous  Prostration.  Rheumatism 


DUPLEX 


PAI  UAMIP 

Paralysis,      Mill    If  U  IH  II  I  Ki.lniy  or  « 

Constipation  UflLI  Fl  I  1  I  M  Bladder,  » 

Seminal  Weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Female  Weakness,  £ 
Sick  Headache,  Insipient  Catarrh,  Insipient  Con-  <* 
sumption,  Lame  Back,  and  many  other  diseases,  ft* 

■*}■**■   V      For  particulars  and  i 

KM    I   PACIFIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

[J  I      I       I  SOLI  PROPRIETORS. 

■#»»■■  I   330  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  Ej 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AN0  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   Ureal    Advantages  of  Tulare 

<  OlllltY- 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $too,  according  to  location  and  im> 
provements.    The  prices  are  about  as  follows : 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved. . .  .$35  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
Qt'ALEn  Artesian  Bki.t  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  iHIIXKK  .1  KM  I'  1*, 

Court  House,  Visalta,  Cal. 

THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $1  00. 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

1  I  NI  K  VI.  DI RECTO HS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Stan-  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN,  D.  M.  SCHUYLBR,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

99»H  BUSH  STBBET, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENGRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 
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SHORT  BITS. 

There  is  a  class  of  literature  which  rarely  passes  to 
print,  and  so  escapes  the  severity  of  literary  censorship, 
but  whose  baleful  effect  outvenoms  the  yellowest-covered 
and  blood-and-thunderest  novel  that  ever  captured  the 
adolescent  dime.  I  refer  to  that  which  the  unwary  Bene- 
dict sometimes  carries  about  in  his  overcoat  pocket.  The 
literature  itself,  if,  "  contents  noted,"  it  is  deposited  in  the 
safe  seclusion  of  the  burning  grate,  is  generally  innocuous. 
It  is  the  overcoat  pocket  that  does  it.  The  married  man 
who  would  trust  to  that  receptacle  his  "  unrevised  notes" 
and  not  anticipate  their  premature  publication,  is  endowed 
with  that  sublime  faith  which  moves  mountains  or  invests 
in  a  Chinese  lottery. 

It  is  a  sad  study  to  the  philanthropist,  as  he  notes  the 
vast  numbers  of  business  and  professional  men,  on  a  warm 
morning,  hurrying  along  without  the  needless  overcoat, 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  domestic  infelicity,  heart-burn- 
ing, or  open  rupture,  that  may  be  dangling  from  the  un- 
conscious peg  of  each  stolia  and  unsympathizing  hat- 
rack,  in  the  pockets  of  the  discarded  and  seemingly  inno- 
cent garment. 

When  the  production  referred  to  is  of  unknown  author- 
ship, the  ready  wit  may,  indeed,  stave  off  utter  destruction 
by  well-timed  disavowal  of  being  anything  more  than  a 
passive  and  unresponsive  recipient  of  the  captured  missive. 
The  average  wife  has  an  abiding  conviction  of  the  ubiquity 
of  "the  designing  female,"  and  her  constant  assaults  on 
too  credulous  and  defenseless  man.  But  a  case  which 
has  just  been  confided  to  my  ear  was  susceptible  of  no 
such  mollifying  explanation.  An  editorial  friend,  brilliant, 
witty,  and  wise  in  his  special  line,  but  simple  as  a  baby 
in  all  matters  that  concerned  his  own  temporal  salvation, 
had  become  involved  in  a  close,  but  of  course  purely 
platonic,  correspondence  with  one-of  his  fair  contributors. 
As  is  so  apt  to  be  the  case  in  such  circumstances,  the 
correspondence  became  tinged  with  a  certain  hue  of 
sentiment  readily  understood  by  any  one  but  a  lawful 
wife.  Lawful  wives  are  notoriously  obtuse  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  these  little  matters.  So,  when  the  female 
head  of  the  house,  in  the  process  of  repairing  one  of  the 
old  editorial  coats— editorial  habits  are  rather  apt  to  need 
patching  up— lighted  on  a  somewhat  flowery  epistle  in  her 
husband's  chirography,  addressed  to  some  incognita,  she 
naturally  considered  hysterics  the  only  proper  and  lady- 
like resource.  There  was  a  sort  of  poetic  injustice  in  the 
situation  that  was  too  much  for  her  nerves.  Feminine  in- 
tuition, which  answers  (and  gets  the  last  word,  too)  to 
masculine  logic,  suggested  that  the  woman  to  whom  the 
letter  was  written  should  be  putting  the  torn  and  sundered 
lining  into  that  coat-sleeve. 

The  wretched  man  felt  that  his  hour  had  come.  But 
he  had  not  been  writing  campaign  articles  fifteen  years 
for  nothing.  Invention  born  of  direst  need  inspired  his 
almost  paralyzed  tongue.  "  Why,  dear,  do  you  really 
think  it's  good?  Did  anything  your  own  dear  old  ducky 
could  write  affect  his  own  itty  sweetness  like  that?  Then 
I  do  believe  it  may  be  a  success!"  "Good?  A  suc- 
cess?" she  gasped,  in  bewilderment. 

"  Yes,  my  own  darling  pet!   I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you 


anything  about  it  till  it  was  all  done,  and  I  could  lay 
fame  and  fortune  at  oo  dear  itty  feet.  But  now  you've 
found  it  out,  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  I'm  writing  a  novel ; 
and  that's  a  letter  from  Reginald  to  the  unknown  beauty 
whom  he  met  on  a  polar  iceberg,  and  has  never  seen  since 
it  broke  in  two.  But  don't  ask  me  any  more.  I  want  it 
to  be  a  complete  surprise  to  my  lovey-dovey." 

And  the  lovey-dovey  wiped  her  angry  tears  away. 
Fame  and  fortune!  Fortune  meant  a  sealskin,  a  bracelet 
like  Mrs.  Smith's,  and  new  parlor  curtains,  at  least. 
And  fame — "  Well,  I  guess  when  everybody's  talking  of 
his  new  novel,  that  spiteful  Miss  Jones  won't  call  my  hus- 
band a  one-horse  country  editor,  that's  all." 

And  the  reprieved  editor  now  confines  himself  to  his 
legitimate  implement,  the  scissors,  and  takes  little  exer- 
cise with  the  pen — that  weapon  which,  beneath  the  rule 
of  men  entirely  absent-minded,  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
reaping  machine. 

Another  instance  :  One  of  these  fair  pickpockets  secured 
irrefragable  documentary  evidence  which  led  her  to  re- 
pair, at  a  certain  hour,  cloaked  and  closely  vailed,  to  a 
fashionable  restaurant.  In  the  dimly  lighted  and  softly 
carpeted  hall  she  was  met  by  a  waiter,  in  response  to 
whose  inquiring  look  she  softly  murmured,  "Expected." 
Following  the  backing  and  bowing  attendant,  she  entered 
at  the  designated  door,  which  she  carefully  closed  behind 
her.  Then,  to  the  ejaculation,  "  Here  at  last!"  she  re- 
plied, in  calm,  sweet  accents,  "Oh,  no;  I'm  here  first." 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  first  arrival  was. also  the 
last,  and  that  the  little  supper  for  two  was  not  wasted. 

Newspaper  men  are  not  easily  disconcerted  by  a  little 
surprise  of  this  kind,  and  their  fairer  halves  sometimes 
seem  to  have  shared  the  refrigerating  atmosphere  of  the 
profession,  and  to  carry  off  a  situation  as  coolly  as  if  they 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  from  press-room  to  publica- 
tion office. 

But  the  moral  is  the  same.  Pocket  your  private  corre- 
spondence in  the  kitchen  stove. 


Seldom  has  one  generation  been  favored  with  two  such 
stupendous  surprises  as  next  March  promises  to  an  awe- 
struck world — the  inauguration  of  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident, and  the  completion  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
Either  of  these  events  would  be  sufficient  to  stun  the 
ordinary  intelligence,  but  it  is-difficult  to  see  how  the 
national  nerve  is  going  to  enable  us  to  bear  up  under 
both.  It  is  said  that  those  whose  triumph  and  interest 
in  the  completion  of  this  great  monument  shall  lead  them 
to  ascend  to  its  summit,  will  find  it  very  cold  at  that  lofty 
altitude.  However  that  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
should  any  of  the  great  army  of  office-seekers  who  have 
'rahed  for  Cleveland  bear  their  petitions  to  the  serene 
heights  on  which  their  efforts  have  placed  that  eminent 
statesman,  they  will  find  the  temperature  up  there  equally 
freezing.   

The  important  information  comes  to  us  that  Oscar 
Wilde  has  declared  war  on  the  peculiar  apparel  that  made 
him  famous,  and  asserts  that  knee-breeches  are  not 
suited  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  present  day.  As  no  one 
but  himself  ever  thought  that  they  were,  perhaps  it  would 
be  enough  for  the  sallow  Oscar  to  breathe  his  recantation 
to  his  mirror.  It  is  a  retaliatory  measure  on  its  face,  as 
when  Oscar  was  here  his  clothes  appeared  to  have  given 
him  up,  or  the  greater  part  of  him ;  and  now  he  has  given 
them  up.  There  is  an  "eternal  fitness  of  things,"  as 
Philosopher  Square  remarks.  Surely,  that  fitness  should 
extend  to  the  garments.  There  may  be  manly  forms  that 
would  appear  to  advantage  in  the  peculiar  costume  of 
the  ex-esthete,  but  they  must  differ  materially  from  his. 
The  main  object  of  the  fair  and  gentle  Oscar  in  choosing 
his  habilaments  should  be  that  they  hide  as  much  of 
him  as  possible.  He  should  remember  Holmes's  kind 
suggestion : 

"  For  nature  sometimes  makes  one  up 
CM  such  sad  odds  and  ends, 
It  really  might  be  just  as  well 
Hushed  up  among  one's  friends." 

So  it  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  apostle  of  beauty 
to  have  his  knees— and  his  general  contour,  in  fact — 
hushed  up  among  his  clothes.  We  are  tired  of  Mr.  Wilde 
on  the  clothes  line,  unless  it  be  a  strong  one,  with  a  run- 
ning noose  at  the  end. 


There  is  nothing  so  discouraging  to  an  aspirant  for  pub- 
lic favor  as  an  undemonstrative  coldness;  nothing  so  in- 
spiriting as  that  enthusiasm  which  expresses  either  satis- 
faction or  disapproval  at  once  and  unmistakably.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  older  civilization  of  the  Orient  walks 
right  away  from  us.  When  a  Celestial  Thespian  displeases 
one  of  the  audience,  the  latter  intimates  his  disappro- 
bation with  simple  directness  by  shying  at  him  a  brickbat, 
cobble,  or  some  equally  convincing  token.  It  may  oc- 
cur that  the  missile,  charged  with  its  fateful  message  to 
the  obnoxious  actor,  may  tarry  by  the  way  on  the  skull  of 
some  innocent  musician.  But  this  is  a  slight  objection 
All  Chinese  musicians  should  be  hit  with  a  brickbat ; 
and  besides,  the  attaches  of  the  Celestial  theaters  no 
doubt  become  artful  dodgers  under  this  training. 

How  much  more  expressive  is  this  than  our  barbarous 
custom  of  hissing.  It  is  swift,  silent,  and  conclusive, 
while  hissing  is  as  disagreeable  to  the  ear  as  is  the  noise 
it  is  meant  to  suppress.  There  could,  too,  be  accurately 
graded  measures  of  disapprobation,  from  a  goodly  sized 
pebble  to  the  full-grown  cobble;  from  a  chunk  of  mor- 
tar to  a  well-developed  brickbat.  Consider,  too,  its  su- 
perior efficacy.  An  actor  may  rant  on  under  a  storm  of 
hisses,  but  a  storm  of  bricks  would  make  his  quietus  in 
short  order. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  speaking  of  the 
numerous  defalcations  of  fast  young  bank  clerks,  sug- 
gests that  it  might  have  an  influence  if  some  old, 
experienced  banker  or  confidential  clerk  should  go 
about  for  awhile  with  the  young  neophyte,  and  keep 
a  watchful  eye  and  an  admonitory  hand,  as  it  were,  upon 
him.  This  might,  indeed,  "have  an  influence" — on  the 
old  fellow.  We  all  know  how  John  Bull  caught  a  Tartar. 
Might  not  the  venerable  old  party  "catch  "the  young 
bank  clerk's  fascinating  ways  while  ostensibly  guiding 
him  in  the  way  he  should  go?  When  these  old  fellows 
once  begin  to  be  debonair,  they  do  go  the  pace  at  an  awful 
rate.  There  should  be  some  moral  lifting  machine  to 
test  the  relative  pulling  power  of  the  two  men  before  this 
plan  is  put  in  operation. 

What  a  flavor  of  decaying  leaves  and  last  year's  roses 
hangs  around  Mr.  Chesterfield  Arthur's  farewell  message. 
Of  course,  we  are  all  glad  to  receive  official  assurance  that 
we  are  on  amicable  terms  with  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  and 
that  our  diplomatic  relations  to  the  Great  Panjaurum  of 
Congo  remain  unimpaired;  but  it  is  sad  to  see  so  much 
good  counsel  thrown  away.  And,  alas!  how  few  will  read 
it !  how  very  few  will  heed  it ! 

One  of  those  irresponsible  maniacs  whose  only  use  for 
the  English  language  is  to  twist  it  out  of  shape,  here  puts 
in  that  there's  at  least  one-cent-sible  suggestion  in  the 
message,  viz.,  that  relating  to  the  reduction  of  postal 
rates.  But  this  irrelevant  remark  I  pass  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserves. 

The  question  presses  upon  us:  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  Presidents  when  they  retire  from  executive  business? 
There  may  be,  now  and  then,  an  exceptional  ex-Presi- 
dent— like  Hayes — who  may  round  his  career  to  com- 
pleteness by  becoming  road-overseer ;  but  this  is  no  reli- 
able resource.  Bulwer,  in  The  fixed  Period,  has  solved 
the  question  for  us.  There  should  be  but  one  bourne  be- 
yond the  White  House— the  crematory.  The  President' 
and  his  term  of  office  should  expire  simultaneously.  The 
plan  has  many  advantages.  We  present  a  few  :  What  a 
striking  decoration  for  the  executive  halls  would  be  fur- 
nished by  a  row  of  elaborately  carved  urns,  each  properly 
labeled,  and  containing  the  ashes  of  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages who  had  performed  the  suttee  on  the  pyre  of  their 
dead  ambition!  These  urns  would  serve  to  employ  the 
genius  of  our  native  sculptors,  and  so,  perhaps,  deter  them 
from  making  statues  of  Washington.  We  should  further 
be  relieved  from  the  perennial  Grant  pension  bill.  'This 
alone  speaks  volumes  for  my  plan.  It  may  be  argued 
that  no  one  would  accept  the  presidency  on  such  terms. 
Whoso  cherishes  this  thought  knows  naught  of  the  spirit 
of  the  free-born  American,  who  would  never  decline  an 
office,  though  at  its  end  lay  the  gibbet  or  the  fiery  furnace 
of  Shadrach,  Mesliach  and  Abednego.  Francesca. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  SHEIK'S  CURSE 

BY  FANNY  FOSTfcR  CLARK. 

I  saw  the  sheik  first  in  a  bazar  in  Cairo.  I  was  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  traveling  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Spink,  of 
Chawsquemunkie,  Maine,  and  I  had  implored  him  to 
buy  me  a  iez,  as  my  hat  was  very  heavy  and  uncomfort- 
able. Trying  to  find  a  good  bargain,  we  were  shopping 
through  a  little  remote  square  which  the  steam-horse  had 
not  yet  breathed  upon,  and  improvement  companies  had 
not  yet  ruined.  A  camel  was  lying  down  before  the  open 
bazars,  where  sleepy  merchants  and  lazy  customers  were 
coming  slowly  to  agreements.  There  was  the  odor  of 
Latakieh  mingled  with  the  unwholesome  smell  from  the 
loose  pavement;  there  were  glitter  and  color  of  bright 
metal  and  rich  stuffs  all  through  the  arcades,  and  most 
picturesque  dirt  and  rags  on  the  passers-by. 

"  Buyee,  seven  franc,"  said  a  shop-keeper,  holding  up 
a  fez. 

'*  I— -don't— propose— to— be— swindled, "answered  Mr. 
Spink,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  looking  the  wily  Egyp- 
tian in  the  eye.  Then  he  added,  emphatically,  "  No— 
too  much." 

".Buyee,  five  franc?"  inquired  the  native,  with  a  back- 
ward twist  of  his  hand,  the  true  Oriental  merchant's 
gesture. 

"  Two  francs;  not  a  cent  more,"  said  Mr.  Spink. 

Another  shop-keeper  made  the  proposition  "  six  franc," 
and  a  dozen  more  tried  to  meet  Mr.  Spink's  terms,  but  he 
always  answered,  "Too  much,"  and  at  last  the  ragged 
street  urchins  danced  about  us  shouting,  "Toomuchee— 
too  muchee."  Lounging  along  in  this  way,  a  crowd  at 
our  heels,  we  came  upon  a  Bedouin  standing,  his  w  hite 
burnoose  thrown  back,  bargaining  for  some  cloth  at  a 
booth  which  was  kept  by  a  Greek.  As  he  talked  he  toyed 
with  a  rich  and  beautiful  dagger,  which  evidently  belonged 
in  the  sheath  he  wore  at  his  side.  Mr.  Spink's  eye  fell  on 
the  curious  weapon,  and  walking  straight  up  to  the  man, 
he  pointed  to  it  and  said,  "  How  much?" 

The  Bedouin  shook  his  head,  sheathed  the  blade,  and 
stepped  back.  Mr.  Spink,  following,  inquired  again, 
"  How  much?"  and  held  out  five  shining  English  sover- 
eigns. 

The  splendid  swarthy  Ishmael  said  many  words  in  Ara- 
bic, swiftly  and  angrily,  and  began  to  scowl.  At  this  the 
Greek  shop-keeper  attempted  to  interpret.  "  I  can  leetle 
English  spek.  Sheik  Kalfa-Zohair  say  he  will  not  to  sell 
dagger." 

"None  of  your  interference!"  said  Mr.  Spink.  "Al- 
ways get  what  I  want  by  talking  plain  English ;  "  and  re- 
iterating, "  How  much?"  he  temptingly  displayed  ten, 
then  twelve  bright  pieces. 

There  came  a  storm  of  gutturals,  and  the  sheik  haugh- 
tily glowered  upon  us  over  his  crossed  arms. 

Tne  officious  merchant  again  interfered.  "  Kalfa  say 
that  dagger  is  two  hundred  year  to  his  father  and  many 
grandfather  belong.  He  fear  the  Frank  had  evil-eye. 
Bad  luck  come  to  him  what  sell  his  father's  dagger." 

"  Hold  your  tongue ! "  and  Mr.  Spink  rattled  twenty, 
twenty-five  sovereigns. 

Kalfa  trembled,  turned  pale,  put  out  a  hand,  cupidity 
in  every  joint  of  the  clutching  fingers,  then  sharply  with- 
drew it.  The  pile  still  growing,  the  lust  of  gain  made 
ugly  spasms  about  the  chief's  great  mobile  mouth,  and 
suddenly  he  threw  himself  upon  the  clingling  heap, 
hustled  the  yellow  pieces  into  the  folds  of  his  girdle,  flung 
down  dagger  and  sheath,  and  hurried  away.  At  a  little 
distance  he  wheeled,  stood  at  his  full  majestic  stature, 
raised  an  arm  high  above  his  head,  and  hurled  forth  a 
torrent  of  imprecation  so  swift,  so  fervid,  so  terrible,  that 
it  needed  interpretation  no  more  than  the  roar  of  a  mad- 
dened wild  beast.  In  great  clashes  of  sound  that  struck 
fire  in  the  air,  it  spoke  anger,  hate,  revenge— the  will  to 
rend,  crush,  and  destroy.  It  was  a  curse,  solemn,  savage, 
and  awful.  At  the  climax  Kalfa  shook  both  long,  lithe- 
hands  toward  us,  held  them  quivering  high  in  the  face  of 
heaven,  brought  them  down  clinched  like  iron;  then 
with  a  sweep  gathered  up  the  folds  of  his  burnoose  and 
was  gone. 

Every  lounger  about  the  bazars,  the  very  fellaheen 
passing  with  burdens,  shrank  away  from  us;  the  hooting 
gamins  stood  open-mouthed  and  awe-struck.  The  Greek 
merchant,  half  frozen  with  terror,  spoke  through  white 
lips : 

"  O  Frank,  Kalfa  say  you  haf  the  evil-eye.  His  dag- 
ger was  treasure  in  his  family.  He  haf  given  it  for  gold. 
He  pray  Allah  curse  you  with  fever,  hunger  and  leprosy; 
he  pray  Allah  curse  you  with  fire,  and  with  water,  and 
with  death ;  he  pray  Allah  your  body  be  spit  upon,  and 
be  eaten  of  the  dogs;  he  pray  Allah  " 

"Oh,  bother!"  said  Mr.  Spink.  "What  nonsense! 
Come  along,  Teddy." 

"  Wasn't  it  awful?"  said  I,  as  we  turned  into  one  of 
the  bright  new  streets,  and  left  the  shady  arcades  behind. 

" 'Gyptian  fools!"  muttered  Mr.  Spink.  "Don't 
know  what  they  say ;  don't  want  to.  Handsome  dagger." 
And  he  put  the  weapon  in  his  pocket. 

"How  about  the  fez?"  I  asked,  knowing  that  my 
father  had  given  Mr.  Spink  money  for  my  expenses. 

"  Cost  too  much,"  he  drawled,  cutting  off,  as  was  his 
habit,  all  superfluous  words.  "Need  one  as  much 
as  you  dp.  Bought  this  cap  in  Norway."  He 
wiped  his  forehead  under  the  "clumsiest  sort  of  fur- 
trimmed  head-gear,  and  wound  up  with,  "  VVon't — be — 
swindled."  Presently  he  stepped  into  a  French  confec- 
tioner's, threw  down  a  whole  sovereign,  and  handed  me 
five  pounds  of  expensive  sweets.  "  Here ;  eat  candy,  and 
be  quiet."* 

I  hardly  understood  Mr.  Spink.  As  to  that,  nobody 
ever  did,  could  or  will  understand  him ;  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  I  give  my  word  of  honor  that  Amos  L. 
Spink  is  no  invention  of  the  story-teller.  I  met  him  in 
the  way  th  >t  I  describe;  he  traveled  as  I  describe;  he 
married  at  last  as  I  shall  relate.  I  have  never  s^en  any-  1 
b  >dy  in  the  least  like  him,  nor  have  you.  One  might  call 
him  a  fool,  but  he  had  purposes,  and  achieved  them  with  j 
great  determination,  and  he  knew  no  such  word  as  fear. 


A  week  before  we  came  to  Cairo  I  had  been  a  sort  of 
postscript  to  my  father's  epithalamium.  To  be  plainer, 
my  father  having  met  at  home  in  New  York  a  charming 
widow  from  Boston,  chased  her  to  Rome,  and  there  mar- 
ried her.  The  new  mamma  being  good-natured,  I  was 
affectionally  tugged  along  through  ruins  and  cathedrals 
and  picture-galleries  in  the  wake  of  the  bridal  pair.  It 
was  in  a  room  of  the  Uffizi,  at  Florence,  that  we  first 
came  upon  Mr.  Spink.  He  wore  a  shabby  gray  traveling 
suit;  his  Norwegian  cap  lay  at  his  side;  he  was  sitting, 
and  idly  clicking  the  blades  of  a  small  pocket-knife.  He 
was  then  about  thirty-five  years  old,  of  medium  height, 
and  slender.  He  had  respectable  features,  pale,  scant 
light-brown  hair  and  beard,  and  pale  eyes,  too.  His  skin 
was  yellow  from  constant  exposure  to  changes  of  climate. 
He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  slowly  and  with  a  slight  nasal 
drawl,  and  he  was  far  from  the  loud,  sprawling,  obtrusive 
Yankee  of  the  funny  story-books.  He  was  not  grotesque, 
although  something  unseasonable  or  incongruous  In  his 
dress,  together  with  his  far-away  look  and  imperturbable 
manner,  made  him  observed.  He  rarely  looked  at  any- 
body, rarely  (  hanged  countenance,  hated  talking,  always 
paused  before  giving  an  answer,  and  always  cut  his  sen- 
tences short. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  my  mother,  "there's  my  cousin, 
Amos  Spink!  How  do  you  do,  Amos?"  and  she  pre- 
sented her  husband. 

"  How  d'ye  do?"  Amos  responded,  rising  slowly,  then 
falling  back  in  his  seat  again. 

"Isn't  the  Uffizi  magnificent?"  remarked  my  father, 
by  way  of  opening  conversation. 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  the  bride.  "  You've  been  traveling 
so  long  you  must  be  a  great  judge  of  the  old  masters. 
Isn't  Raphael's  '  Holy  Family  '  superb?" 

Mr.  Spink,  opening  and  shutting  his  pocket-knife  with 
little  clicks,  nodded  toward  the  picture-covered  wall  be- 
fore him,  and  said  in  a  dreamy,  weary,  disgusted  way: 
"Old  masters— holy  families!  Humph!"  Nodding 
again  toward  the  art  treasures  on  the  right,  he  ejaculated, 
"  Holy  Families!"  Repeating  the  action  to  the  left,  he 
said  once  more,  with  concentrated  scorn,  "  Holy  Fami- 
lies!" Then  closing  his  knife,  and  rising  as  if  to  walk 
away,  he  added,  in  his  peculiar  slow  speech,  "  I — 
wouldn't — give — three — copper — cents— for  em." 

My  step-mother  laughed  in  her  musical  fashion,  and 
exclaimed:  "Oh,  you're  as  particular  as  ever,  I  see. 
And  you  are  as  fond  as  ever  of  Chawsquemunkie?  " 

"Only  really  nice  place  in  the  world,"  he  drawled. 

"  And  yet  for  fifteen  years  you've  s[)ent  your  life  Tun- 
ing about  to  other  places." 

"  Nothing  else  to  do — mills  all  have  good  managers," 
said  Amos,  as  if  making  a  perfectly  sound  argument. 

"  He's  immensely  rich,'  my  mother  whispered  to  my 
father,  "and  very  queer."  Then  she  asked,  aloud, 
"Are  you  throwing  your  money  about  a  usual, 
Amos? ' 

"  Sometimes  I  buy  things,"  he  responded;  and  plung- 
ing a  hand  into  his  trousers  pocket,  he  brought  up,  with 
plenty  of  dust  and  crumbs,  a  handful  of  unset  gems,  and 
poured  them  into  a  corner  of  his  handkerchief. 

"  How  lovely!  But  where  did  you  buy  your  handker- 
chief? "asked  my  mother,  pleasantly,  taking  up  an  end 
of  the  coarse  cotton  square  which  served  that  pur- 
pose. 

"  Been  looking,"  answered  Amos,  "  past  six  months 
for  linen  handkerchiefs  at  moderate  price.  All  too 
dear.    I  make  cotton  do.    Got  a  dozen  like  this  for  three 

francs." 

"  You  must  have  learned  a  great  many  tongues  in  your 
wanderings,"  said  my  father,  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Been  all  over  the  world  pretty  much,"  responded 
Amos,  "and  don't  know  a  word  of  any  derned  foreign 
language,  and  don't  want  to.  Never  take  a  guide  or  a 
courier  anywhere.  All  rascals,  especially  the  'Gyptian 
dragoman.    Start  for  Egypt  to-morrow." 

I  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Spink  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  old  masters.  Having  been  dragged,  yawning, 
through  so  many  miles  of  galleries,  any  release  would 
seem  a  blessing,  and  I  blurted  out,  "  How  I'd  like  to  go 
to  Egypt ! " 

"  Let  him  come  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Spink,  but  without 
glancing  at  me;  nor  had  he  up  to  that  moment  seemed 
conscious  of  my  presence. 

"Oh,  we  couldn't  spare  dear  Teddy;  could  we,  Ed- 
ward? "  faltered  the  new  mother,  appealing  to  my  father. 

"Pshaw!"  he  whispered,  in  return;  "wouldn't  toot- 
sey-wootsey  like  to  sit  on  its  husband's  knee  without  any 
great  boy  looking  on  to  embarrass  it?  " 

Whereupon  "  tootsey-wootsey "  laughed  shyly,  and 
said,  "  Well,  Amos  is  my  second  cousin,  and  though  pe- 
culiar, he's  perfectly  moral,  and  he's  enormously  rich. 
His  father  left  him  ever  so  many  flourishing  mills  in  New 
England.    Teddy  would  be  perfectly  safe  with  him." 

To  make  a  short  matter  still  shorter,  let  me  say  that  next 
morning — a  day  in  early  November — I  was  off  with  Mr. 
Spink  for  Naples,  whence  we  were  bound  to  Egypt. 

My  protector  seldom  looked  at  me,  and  seldom  spoke; 
but  much  in  awe  of  the  amount  of  peregrination  his  lank 
person  had  accomplished,  I  felt  honored  in  merely  tagg- 
ing along  at  his  coat  tails.  The  enthusiasm  of  youth 
filled  up  in  a  manner  highly  flattering  to  Mr.  Spink  those 
long  blanks  in  existence  when  he  sat  before  monuments 
of  the  ancient  world,  snapping  the  blades  of  his  pocket- 
knife,  or  poking  with  his  walking-stick  at  any  little  flecks 
upon  the  floor.  I  felt  that  his  indifference  argued  a  deep 
insight  and  comprehension ;  that  he  had  weighed  antiquity 
ancf  found  it  wanting. 

So  much  by  way  of  explaining  how  little  I  knew  of  Mr. 
Spink,  when  on  our  return  to  our  hotel  in  Cairo,  after 
having  received  the  shiek's  malediction,  I  rashly  be- 
ptaised  the  uncommon  beauty  of  two  young  ladies.  They 
were  standing  in  the  main  doorway,  and  I  cried  out : 

"  Oh,  what  handsome  girls!  That  little  one  withgolden 
hair  is  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  saw." 

"  Tall  one  is  Constance  Isherwood,  New  York,"  said 
Mr.  Spink;  "short  blonde  is  Beatrice  Percy,  English." 

As  we  passed  them  the  queenly  dark-eyed  beauty  turned 
to  her  companion  and  said,  very  distinctly  : 


"There's  that  Amos  Spink.    He's  the  greatest  fool  I 
ever  met.    I'm  sure  no  woman  would  marry  him." 
"  Hush  !  "  said  the  other.    "  How  cruel !    Why,  I  think 

he's  very  quaint  and  original." 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Spink? "  I  asked,  angry  at  so 
deliberate  an  insult. 

"  Think  I  did.    Please  repeat  the  exact  words,  Teddy." 

With  a  sense  of  importance  I  rehearsed  Miss  Isher- 
wood's  remarks. 

"And  what  did  Beatrice  Percy  say?"  asked  Mr.  Spink. 

"  She  said :  '  How  cruel  I  I  think  he's  very  quaint  and 
original.'   And  oh,  Mr.  Spink,  isn't  she  beautiful?" 

"  Believe  she  is,"  he  answered.  "  She's  always  running 
about  the  world  in  her  father's  yacht.  Old  gentleman 
1  probably  anchored  at  Alexandria.  She's  here  with  her 
brother,  Captain  Percy.  There  he  is  now,"  as  a  ruddy, 
handsome  fellow  gave  Mr.  Spink  a  hearty  hail. 

"  How  are  you,  Spink?  My  friends,  Lord  Wyndham 
and  Colonel  Carnegie ;  "  and  he  presented  a  lively  young 
Enalishman  and  a  muscular  Scotch  cavalry  officer  with  a 
keen  glance  and  bristling  eyebrows. 

The  young  lord  began  promptly  chaffing  Mr.  Spink. 
"So  you  are  the  traveler  who  hates  traveling,"  was  his 
first  remark. 

"  Never  came  across  a  decent  place,"  answered  Spink. 

"Ha,  ha!  Well,  how's  Paris  for  a  place?"  inquired 
my  lord,  determined  to  be  amused. 

"  Don't  like  it,"  Spink  answered. 

"  Perhaps  ye  like  a  picturesque  country.  Hev  ye  seen 
the  Scootlish  lakes?"  inquired  the  Colonel. 

"  In  Maine  we  call  such  waters  ponds,  and  sometimes 
puddles,"  drawled  Mr.  Spink. 

"  Ponds?— pooddles?  Maine?  And  wheer's  that?" 
cried  the  Colonel,  his  irascible  brows  beginning  to  work. 

"Chawsquemunkie,  in  Maine,"  said  Mr.  Spink,  in  a 
low,  dispassionate  monotone,  and  poking  the  floor  with 
his  stick,  "  is  the  best  place  in  the  whole  world." 

"Ha!  What? — Chaws — chaws — munkies?"  shouted 
the  Colonel,  angrily.  "If  the  gentleman"  (this  with  a 
sneer)  "  would  kindly  pie  us  a  descreeption  of  this  great 
city  of  Chaw — chaw — "  He  stopped,  fairly  choked  by 
the  terrible  mouthful,  and  Captain  Percy  and  Wyndham 
were  quite  overcome  with  laughing. 

"  Why,  Spink,"  said  Percy,  when  he  could  catch  his 
breath,  "  if  it's  such  a  fine  place,  w  hy  do  you  leave  this 
Chaw — chaw — what's-its-name?" 

"  Nothing  to  do  there,"  answered  Mr.  Spink,  dejectedly ; 
"  mills  all  have  good  managers;"  whereat  they  all  three 
began  to  roar. 

Then  somebody  said,  "Here  come  the  ladies;"  and 
the  golden-haired  Beatrice  came  walking — no,  came 
wafted — toward  us.  I'm  sure  she  approached  in  some 
supernatural,  fairy  fashion,  for  my  heart  gave  a  great  leap 
under  my  little  coat,  and  I  could  find  no  courage  to  look 
into  her  kind,  lovely  blue  eyes. 

"Trix,"  said  her  Crother,  the  captain,  "here's  our 
Yankee  friend  Mr.  Spink,  and  he  is  telling  us  about  his 
native  town,  Chaw — chaw — what's-its-name;"  and  there 
was  another  outburst  of  mirth. 

Beatrice,  with  her  pretty  head  on  one  side  like  a  coax- 
ing child,  looked  up  at  Mr.  Spink  and  said,  sincerely,  "I 
think  it's  very  nice  and  amiable  to  be  fond  of  one's  own 
home." 

Mr.  Spink  actually  nodded,  smiled,  and  looked  at  Be- 
atrice in  return,  though  he  rarely  looked  at  anybody — his 
gaze,  if  not  directed  to  the  horizon,  being  generally  bent 
upon  his  knife  or  walking-stick.  But  Miss  Isherwood, 
who  stood  by  in  her  scornful  magnificence,  cut  the  scene 
short  by  saying,  "  Captain,  do  we  visit  Egypt  to  study  the 
peculiarities  of  idiots?  Come  away."  And  the  regal 
swish  of  her  garments  was  followed  down  the  corridor  by 
her  two  bond-slaves.  Wyndham  and  Percy.  Colonel 
Carnegie,  solemnly  disgusted,  urged  Beatrice  to  join  the 
others,  but  in  going  she  looked  back  over  her  shoulder 
and  informed  us,  "  We  are  planning  an  excursion  to  the 
Fyoom." 

Five  minutes  later  Mr.  Spink  was  giving  an  order  to  the 
landlord:  "Have  my  bill  ready.    Going  to  the  Fyoom 

to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  sir;  certainly,  sir.    A  dragoman,  of  course?" 

"  None,"  answered  Spink.    "  Do  my  own  talking." 

"  Is  the  Fyoom  a  temple  or  a  pyramid? "  I  asked.  But 
my  companion  was  staring  into  vacancy,  and  I  might  have 
yelled  "Mr.  Spink!"  for  half  an  hour  without  being 
heeded. 

Next  morning,  at  the  station,  as  Mr.  Spink  was  still  ob- 
livious, I  amused  myself  by  hanging  out  of  the*  window  of 
our  apartment.  Seeing  a  fellah  boy  who  wore  a  tolerably 
decent  fez,  I  beckoned  him,  and  offered  in  exchange  for 
it  my  stiff  Derby.  The  rascal  accepted  the  bargain, 
clapped  the  hat  on,  assumed  exactly  the  air  of  a  cockney 
tourist,  stuck  an  imaginary  glass  in  his  eye,  and  haughtily 
strutted  away.  In  company  with  the  ragged  crowd  I  was 
laughing  at  the  fun,  when  suddenly  a  dark  head,  half 
hidden  in  a  dark  capote,  cut  off  my  sunlight,  a  pair  of 
burning  eyes  shot  a  baleful  light  into  mine,  a  guttural  was 
given  out,  and  then  the  vision  of  Ishmael  disappeared. 

"  O  Mr.  Spink,"  I  cried,  seizing  hisarm,  "  that  Bedouin 
chief  who  cursed  you  is  here." 

"  Lemme  me  alone,"  growled  Mr.  Spink. 

Three  hours  later,  at  El  Wasta,  where  we  changed 
trains,  the  sheik  again  glared  upon  us. 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  said  I,  "that  man  is  following  us  still." 

"  Nonsense !    '( lyptian  fool !  "  was  my  answer. 

Presently  I  ventured,  "Have  you  been  to  visit  Mr. 
Fyoom  before?  " 

"Not  a  man,"  Mr.  Spink  managed  to  respond;  "a 
place — tract  of  country— fei tile."  _  * 

After  awhile  we  swept  through  yellow  ridges  and  plains 
of  gravel  dotted  with  piles  of  stones,  then,  in  the  midst  of 
|  this  desolation,  drew  up  at  a  little  wretched  station.  Sev- 
eral Bedouins  were  waiting  there,  still  and  grand  as  statues. 

"  Hello !  Looks  rather  an  odd  place,"  said  Mr.  Spink. 
"  Won't  go  to  the  Fyoom ;  stop  here." 

Off  came  our  valises  and  sundry  packages;  the  train 
went  on.  And,  to  my  horror,  the  terrible  shiek  had 
'  also  chosen  to  stop.  He  glowered  upon  us,  greeted  the 
other  Bedoins,  mounted  a  handsome,  slender  black  horse, 
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while  the  others  had  shabby-looking  beasts,  and  they  all 
rode  away. 

"Are  we  going  to  a  hotel?"  I  asked,  humbly,  feeling 
very  much  in  Mr.  Spink's  hands. 

"  Got  our  own  hotel,"  he  answered,  grimly,  pointing  to 
our  bundles,  which  held  a  tent  and  its  appointments. 
"  Going  to  camp  out."  Then,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shaggy  neck  of  a  donkey,  he  said  to  its  owner,  "  How 
much?" 

Three  donkeys  and  plenty  of  fresh  beans  and  water 
were  soon  ours.  A  group  of  swarthy  loungers  from  out- 
lying villages  stood  staring  after  us,  as,  with  ropes  for 
bridles  and  bits  of  rag  for  saddles,  we  moved  off  slowly 
across  the  sands. 

Two  miles  from  that  little  station  of  El  Edwa  we  made 
a  camp  and  cooked  supper.  Why  we  were  not  robbed 
and  murdered  my  later  experience  in  traveling  never 
taught  me;  but  certainly  there  on  the  Libyan  Desert  we 
stayed  safely  and  quite  alone  for  a  week,  only  jogging  over 
to  El  Edwa  to  meet  the  daily  train.  At  last,  one  bright 
afternoon,  a  sweet  voice  called  out : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Spink,  what  are  you  doing  in  this  dreadful 
place?" 

"  Camping  out  on  the  desert,"  he  replied. 

"  By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Captain  Percy,  springing  from 
the  train;  "an  idea!  How  is  it,  Spink?  Could  we  get 
on?    How  about  the  ladies?" 

"  All  right;  very  comfortable,"  was  the  answer. 

"Oh,  come,  I  say,"  cried  Wyndham,  "this  is  a  new 
sensation  ;  and  we  could  go  to  the  Pyramids  of  Illahoon 
and  Hawarah." 

"  Yes,  and  pyramids  are  so  jolly!"  said  Beatrice,  as  if 
the  solemn  piles  were  puppies  or  kittens. 

"  I  think,"  pronounced  the  stately  Constance,  "  we 
might  be  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  in  some  dirty  khan 
in  Medeeneh." 

"  Where's  that  rascal  of  a  dragoman?  where's  Achmet?  " 
was  the  cry,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  luggage  was  off, 
and  Achmet  doing  wonders  in  despatching  some  lazy  fel- 
lows five  miles  to  Medeeneh  to  bring  us  fresh  fruit  and 
milk. 

Well,  they  put  up  the  tent  near  ours;  and  Beatrice,  in 
a  jaunty  blue  flannel  dress,  a  rough  little  toque  set  upon 
her  bright  head,  made  herself  busy  with  the  housekeep- 
ing. To  Colonel  Carnegie,  who  wanted  to  help  her,  she 
said,  petulantly:  "You're  too  clumsy,  Colonel.  I  like 
Teddy  better."  Whereupon  I  felt  triumphant,  and  de- 
cided that  although  she  was  nineteen  years  old  and  I  but 
thirteen,  true  love  was  strong  enough  to  make  up  the  little 
difference.  And  when  Beatrice  actually  slapped  his 
awkward  hands  with  her  own  pretty  plump  digits,  I  won- 
dered greatly  to  see  the  Colonel's  spirits  rise. 

We  supped  upon  a  hummock  of  stones,  while  the  sun 
was  going  down  over  the  green  and  purple  of  the  rich 
Fyoom  country,  and  painting  the  desert  with  strange 
effects  of  color. 

Mr.  Spink  brought  from  his  tent  some  apples,  and  of- 
fered them  to  Miss  Isherwood.  "They're  from  Maine," 
he  explained — "  Chawsquemunkie  apples." 

"  Positively,"  answered  Constance,  "  I'll  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  any  product  of  Chawsquemunkie." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  "let  me  eat  the  apples. 
How  delicious!  I'm  sure  they  come  from  a  beautiful 
place." 

"  Best  place  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Spink,  seeming 
quite  unconscious  of  Miss  Isherwood's  insulting  scorn. 

"American  patriotism  is  rather  queer,"  remarked 
Wyndham.  "Once  when  I  was  crossing  the  Atlantic  a 
dozen  Americans  were  trying  to  remember  the  words  of 
your  national  song,  '  The  Star  Besprinkled  Standard,'  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  positively  between  them  all 
they  could  make  out  only  a  couplet,  and  sang  '  God  save 
the  Queen '  instead." 

"Why,  yes,"  Carnegie  added,  "two  Americans  were 
boasting  that  the  British  were  driven  from  New  York 
harbor.  'And  when  was  that?'  I  asked.  Neither  could 
theenk  oop  the  date,  though  they  both  knew  varry  well 
that  Guy  Fawkes  is  the  fifth  of  November." 

"Oh,  come,"  interposed  Beatrice.  "I  warrant  Mr. 
Spink  knows  his  own  holidays.  There's  the  Fourth  of 
July,  now.    You  see,  I'm  quite  an  American." 

"Always  keep  the  Fourth,"  said  Spink.  "  Hung  out  a 
flag  and  sent  off  rockets  once  in  Senegambia.  Natives 
thought  me  mad." 

n  "Go  on,"  Beatrice  urged,  sweetly.  "I  like  to  hear 
you  talk." 

After  glancing  at  her  with  a  half-smile,  he  obeyed. 
"  Yes,  and  to-morrow  is  a  day  I  always  celebrate — 
Thanksgiving — last  Thursday  in  November.  Last  year 
ate  my  turkey  at  the  foot  of  Hecla." 

"  Pray,"  asked  Wyndham,  who  always  laughed  as  long 
as  Mr.  Spink  would  talk,  "  is  '  ate  my  turkey '  some  sort 
of  slang?" 

"  No,"  answered  Spink,  calmly,  "  it  isn't." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Beatrice,  "  it's  American  for 
having  a  jolly  time,  or  for  receiving  presents,  like  getting 
a  Christmas-box.  If  that's  it,  I  know  what  I'd  want  for 
a  gift." 

"What?"  asked  the  Colonel,  eagerly.  "I'll  get  you 
anything." 

"  I  want — I  want" — and  she  coquetted  with  the  words 
to  torment  him — "  want  a  good  saddle  mare  to  take  me 
galloping  over  the  desert." 

"  Oh ! "  and  Carnegie's  face  fell ;  "  that's  out  of  reason. 
One  cawn't  find  anything  in  this  desolation  but  vicious 
mules  and  mangy  donkeys." 

Early  next  morning  Amos  Spink  was  up  and  about, 
and  staring  through  a  spy-glass  into  the  wastes  around  us. 
"Something  coming,"  he  mumbled.  I,  too,  could  make 
out  figures  in  the  distance,  and  soon  a  horseman  was  dis- 
tinguishable, followed  by  two  old  mules  laden  with  what 
looked  like  great  heaps  of  rags,  together  with  some  house- 
hold utensils,  the  carcass  of  a  sheep,  and  other  provis- 
ions. 

"  A  shiek,"  said  Achmet,  "  moves  his  family,  or  goes 
to  make  visit." 

Mr.  Spink  meanwhile  had  begun  to  draw  money  from 
his  pocket,  and  the  confused  heaps  on  the  mules  soon 


came  well  in  sight.  On  the  first  was  a  native  woman 
whose  proportions  and  costume  had  made  her  look  like  a 
feather-bed.  With  one  hand  she  clutched  a  baby,  with 
the  other  an  old  hen-coop  and  an  iron  pot.  The  second 
mule  carried  a  boy,  a  bunch  of  rags  that  stood  for  a  girl, 
and  sundry  jangling  and  dragging  "traps." 

The  chief  himself  made  a  picturesque  figure  in  white 
burnoose  and  capote,  a  long  Turkish  gun  slung  across 
his  back,  a  knife  in  his  saffron-colored  girdle.  His  horse, 
too,  was  a  comely  creature— black,  delicate  of  nostril, 
and  possibly  of  Arab  blood.  Good  horses  being  rare  in 
Egypt,  Achmet,  as  the  cavalcade  drew  near,  made  the 
sheik  some  compliment  upon  his  mount. 

"Oh!  "I  cried  out,  recognizing  instantly  the  burning 
eyes  and  long  mobile  face—"  oh,  Mr.  Spink,  that's  Sheik 
Kalfa-Zohair,  who  cursed  you  in  the  bazar  in  Cairo  !  " 

"  Pshaw!  "  answered  Mr.  Spink,  "  'Gyptian  fool!  "  and 
springing  forward,  he  boldly  laid  one  hand  on  the  Bed- 
ouin's saddle-bow,  while  in  the  other  he  shook  a  quantity 
of  loose  coin. 

"Let  me,"  said  Achmet,  "do  you  service.  I  can 
speak  with  sheik." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  was  the  answer.  "Never  saw 
the  use  of  rascally  dragoman  yet." 

Achmet  retreated,  and  I  too  sought  a  prudent  distance, 
leaving  Mr.  Spink  vociferating  something  that  I  couldn't 
hear,  clinking  money,  and  holding  to  the  saddle-bow. 
Kalfa,  looking  terrible,  touched  the  mare,  and  she  gave  a 
great  bound.  Spink  sprang  for  the  bridle,  caught  it,  and 
while  the  scared  animal  reared  and  plunged,  he  clung 
fast,  shook  his  money,  and  began  making  wild  gestures 
toward  the  sheik's  wife.  The  woman,  terrified,  shrieked 
under  her  white  face-cloth.  Her  mule  gave  a  lunge ; 
slam-bang  went  pots,  pans,  baby,  and  hen-coop,  while 
the  poor  creature  herself  plumped  up  and  down  in  the 
midst  of  all  like  a  bag  of  meal.  The  men  meanwhile 
struggled  together  in  a  whirlwind  of  sand;  a  Norwegian 
cap  went  flying  through  the  air;  Amos  I,.  Spink  went 
spinning  after  it.  In  an  second  he  was  up,  in  another 
had  thrown  a  leg  over  the  best  of  our  donkeys,  a  very 
lively  little  beast,  called  out,  "  Come  along,  Teddy,  and 
see  the  fun,"  and  at  once  succeeded  in  cutting  in  be- 
tween the  chief  and  his  distressed  family.  I,  too,  whipped 
up  one  of  our  long-eared  friends,  and  trotted  out  toward 
the  fray. 

"Hold  on  !  I'll  give  you  more,"  shouted  Spink,  hold- 
ing up  big  silver  pieces.    "  Give  you  five — give  you  ten." 

Kalfa  tried  to  make  a  circuit,  and  so  reach  his  wife,  the 
flying  pots  and  pans  and  the  yelling  baby,  but  the  enemy 
kept  cunningly  between  them,  continuing  his  offers. 
"  Fifteen,  twenty,"  and  his  fingers  were  opened  and  shut 
to  emphasize  the  numbers.  Several  minutes  of  such 
skirmishing,  and  Kalfa  made  an  ominous  movement.  He 
unslung  the  long  gun  from  his  back,  and  examined  the 
lock. 

"Get  behind  the  children,  Ted,"  yelled  Mr.  Spink; 
and  jumping  trom  my  donkey,  I  clung  to  the  tail  of  the 
sorry  mule,  which  kicked  viciously,  while  the  boy  pum- 
melled me  with  a  long  stick.  Spink  meanwhile  caught 
the  bridle-rein  from  the  woman's  hand;  so  what  with  the 
baby  and  the  hen-coop  and  the  iron  pot,  and  the  fat 
creature  struggling  through  it  all  to  keep  her  veil  in 
place,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  whirligig  of 
tatters  and  flying  hoofs. 

The  sheik  rode  round  and  round,  trying  to  take  a 
deadly  aim,  and  the  Englishmen  came  out  from  camp 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

Spink  would  have  no  help.  "  Keep  away,"  he  called 
out.  "  'Gyptian  fool,  but  he'll  come  to  it.  I'm  all  right. 
Say, make  it  thirty;"  and  he  opened  his  hand  swiftly  six 
times.  At  the  moment  whiz !  went  a  ball  just  over  his 
shoulder;  whiz!  went  another,  grazing  his  arm. 

"  Fool ! "  he  shouted,  "  you'll  shoot  the  woman ;  "  and 
only  stopping  to  drag  the  hen-coop  from  her  clutch,  he 
let  go  her  rein  and  stood  free,  a  fair  target. 

Kalfa  aimed  again ;  the  Captain  cocked  his  pistols ; 
Achmet  was  palsied  with  terror.  There  came  a  report 
and  smoke.  Mr.  Spink  put  his  hand  to  his  head  :  he  was 
shot.  No;  he  merely  plucked  out  a  lock  of  hair  which 
had  been  clipped  close  by  Kalfa 's  ball,  and  threw  it 
away. 

Achmet  rushed  to  him.  "Sir,  effendi,  monsieur,  let 
me  make  service  for  you  with  the  sheik." 

"  Can  do  my  own  talking,"  answered  Mr.  Spink  in  his 
usual  voice. 

Kalfa  now  lightly  slipped  from  his  saddle;  a  knife 
glittered  in  his  hand,  murder  in  his  eye.  He  crouched 
to,  spring  upon  his  victim.  A  moment  only  he  paused, 
and  hissed  out  some  swift  words;  in  the  next,  Achmet 
held  him  back  by  the  throat,  and  wildly  screamed  to  Mr. 
Spink  :  "  He  say  you  have  put  evil-eye  on  his  dagger,  and 
he  sell  it.  You  put  evil-eye  on  his  horse— his  Sheger — the 
best  mare  in  Egypt.  He  kill  you,  but  he  will  no  sell  his 
horse." 

For  response,  Mr.  Spink  dismounted,  threw  on  the 
ground  the  old  hen-coop. which  he  had  wrenched  from 
the  Bedouin  woman,  smashed  it  with  his  heel,  and  hauled 
out  a  struggling  mass  of  black  feathers.  This  he  held 
toward  the  savage  Kalfa,  who  still  clutched  the  uplifted 
knife,  and  Mr.  Spink  asked  him,  cheerfully,  "  How 
much? " 

The  sheik's  face  changed  from  livid  rage  to  confusion, 
from  confusion  to  comprehension.  Presently  he  stowed 
a  handful  of  silver  in  his  girdle,  and  made  a  deep  salaam. 
The  scattered  household  tumbled  together  again,  took  up 
the  order  of  march,  and  passed  on  oyer  the  desert. 

The  Englishmen  were  looking  on  in  great  excitement, 
when  who  should  come  running  across  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  sand  but  Beatrice,  her  face  pale  and  her  fair  hair  all 
flying  loose. 

"  Oh,"  she  sobbed,  "  how  dreadful  to  risk  your  life  in 
trying  to  buy  a  horse  for  me  !  " 

"  Horse  for  you?  'Nonsense  !"  said  Mr.  Spink.  "Didn't 
want  horse — wanted  this;"  and  as  he  held  up  the  bunch 
of  black  feathers  it  reared  a  scarlet  crest,  and  croaked, 
"Gobble,  gobble,  gobble." 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  panted  Beatrice;  and  from  the 


fright  and  exertion  she  dropped  in  a  dead  faint.  Mr. 
Spink  carried  her  back  to  camp  in  his  arms. 

That  wretched  fowl  was  duly  cooked  for  our  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  and  very  tough  it  proved;  but  not  one  of 
those  three  men  was  inclined  to  ridicule  Mr.  Spink  or  to 
treat  him  with  anything  but  respect. 

"  love!  "  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  never  saw  such  coolness 
in  all  my  life.  I'd  give  a  hundred  pounds  for  that  lock 
of  hair  that  was  shot  off." 

Before  a  second  sunset  we  had  broken  up  the  camp 
and  made  for  Cairo,  where  there  were  letters  from  old 
Mr.  Percy  ordering  the  young  people  to  meet  the  yacht 
at  Alexandria  very  soon.  There  was  a  letter,  too,  from 
my  father,  with  information  that  I  was  to  go  to  school  in 
Paris,  whither  I  must  be  dispatched  by  the  next  obliging 
traveler. 

Whenever  we  met  the  two  girls,  Miss  Isherwood  would 
sweep  by  contemptuously,  but  Beatrice  would  always 
linger  to  talk  with  Mr.  Spink.  One  day  I  overheard  the 
conversation,  and  became  wretchedly  jealous  and  moody. 

"  Did  you  think  over  what  I  said?  '  he  asked. 

"Oh  yes,"  she  faltered;  "but  Chawsquemunkie  is 
such  an  objection." 

"  Don't  ask  my  wife  to  live  in  Maine,"  he  answered. 
"  Let  her  live  in  Paris,  London — anywhere  she  likes. 
Settle  million  dollars  on  her." 

"  I  really  believe  you  wouldn't  be  an  unkind  husband," 
said  Beatrice,  "and  I  never  thought  it  fair  for  my 
brother  to  chaff  you  so." 

"  Never  mind  chaff.  Want  my  wife,"  responded  Mr. 
Spink 

"  And  you're  not  afraid  to  undertake  her? "  she  asked, 
archly. 

"  Not  a  bit.    Loveliest  woman  in  the  world." 

"Hush!"  Beatrice  whispered;  "Here  comes  the 
Colonel.  He's  jealous  of  these  meetings.  By-bye. 
Don't  forget  the  lOtk." 

When,  a  few  days  later,  I  was  sent  off  to  Paris,  my 
desperate  passion  took  the  shape  of  a  farewell  letter  to 
Beatrice;  but  after  crying  all  night,  I  tore  it  up,  and 
slunk  away  without  the  courage  to  even  say  good-bye. 

I  had  been  for  several  weeks  struggling  in  the  French 
school  to  talk,  study,  and  fight  in  a  new  tongue,  when 
there  arrived  a  missive  bearing  the  London  postmark. 
Beatrice  Percy  was  to  be  married  on  the  16th  of  January 
to— Mr.  Spink?  No;  to  Colonel  Carnegie,  of  H.  M.'s 
Forty-ninth. 

Six  months  more,  and  one  afternoon,  when  a  teacher 
had  taken  me  for  a  walk  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  I  stood 
watching  the  carriages  filled  with  beauty  and  fashion  as 
they  went  rolling  by.  Leaning  against  a  railing  not  far 
from  me  I  spied  a  familiar  figure — a  man  in  a  shabby 
gray  traveling  suit.  He  bowed  to  a  beautiful  woman 
who  slowly  drove  past  in  a  magnificent  equipage. 

"  Hello,  Mr.  Spink ! "  said  I. 

"  Hello,  Teddy ! "  he  answered,  looking  still  after  the 
carriage. 

"  Why,  I  know  that  lady,"  I  exclaimed,  staring  after 
her,  too.    "She's  Miss  Constance  Isherwood." 

"  No,  she  isn't,  Ted.  She's  my  wife,  Mrs.  Amos  L. 
Spink.  Threw  over  Percy  and  Wyndham  both  for  me. 
Married  her  three  months  ago." 

"And,"  I  stammered,  "you  weren't  in  love  with  Bea- 
trice, after  all? " 

"Not  a  bit.  Nice  little  thing.  Good-natured.  Talk- 
ed me  up  to  Constance.  Had  to  send  my  offer  through 
her.  Constance  wouldn't  speak  to  me.  Beatrice  was 
engaged  to  Carnegie." 

"  But,"  I  blurted  out,  with  a  boy's  brutal  frankness, 
"  Miss  Isherwood  said  you  were  a  fool." 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,"  Mr.  Spink  assented,  cheerfully. 
"  Never  did  care  copper  cent  for  anything  easy  to  get. 
Hard  bargain  for  Constance.  'How  much?'  said  I — 
'One  million?'  'Two  millions,'  said  she.  All  right. 
Settled  two  on  her.  Handsomest  woman  in  Paris.  Like 
to  see  her  driving  out.    Good-bye,  Ted." 

I  never  heard"  that  Mr.  Spink  was  otherwise  than  con- 
tented in  his  married  life.  He  travels  as  usual.  Mrs. 
Spink  lives  in  Paris,  and  spends  money. — Harper's  Weekly. 


From  Newton,  Massachusetts,  comes  this  little  story 
about  Ern'mons  Blaine :  On  the  day  of  the  expected  ar- 
rival of  his  father  in  this  section  of  the  country,  the  young 
man  went  to  Springfield  to  meet  the  party,  in  order  to  ac- 
company them  to  Boston  on  the  special  train,  which  was 
to  stop  at  a  number  of  places  along  the  route,  in  order 
that  the  candidate  might  address  his  enthusiastic  con- 
stituents. Upon  its  arrival  at  Newton  most  of  the  party, 
including  young  Blaine,  left  the  train  and  took  positions 
on  the  platform  which  had  been  erected  upon  the  green. 
When  the  speech-making  was  over  they  were  obliged  to 
force  their  way  through  the  dense  crowd  to  the  cars, 
which  had  just  begun  to  move  when  the  son  of  the  can- 
didate stepped  upon  the  rear  platform.  Here  a  vigilant 
officer  of  the  constabulary  force  recognized  the  young  man 
as  one  he  had  often  seen  about  town,  and  supposing  he 
was  trying  to  intrude  upon  the  distinguished  guest,  seized 
him  violently  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  from  the 
train,  notwithstanding  numerous  attempts  to  explain  the 
situation.  In  the  meanwhile  off  went  the  "  special,"  and 
young  Blaine  was  obliged  to  wait  until  the  next  accom- 
modation train  came  along  before  he  could  reach  his 
father.  The  officer  in  question  kicked  himself  all  over 
the  park  when  he  discovered  his  mistake,  and  his  brother 
"  cops"  do  not  dare  to  mention  the  subject  in  his  pres- 
ence. 


WITHOUT  AN D  WITHIN. 


If  every  man's  mutual  care 

Were  written  on  his  brow, 
How  many  would  our  pity  share 

Who  raise  our  envy  now.  , 

The  fatal  secret,  when  revealed. 

Of  every  aching  breast 
Would  prove  that  only  while  conceal  :d 

Their  lot  appeared  the  best.  A/estastasio. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OUR  NOTABLE  WOMEN. 


NUMBER  SEVEN. 


MRS.  MARY  A.  BICKERDYKE. 

A  remarkable  personage  with  a  martial  history  is  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Bickerdyke,  of  our  city,  now  an  old  lady  over 
seventy,  with  pink  cheeks,  bluest  ot  eyes,  and  snow-white 
hair.  The  marks  of  her  life-work  are  on  her  hands, 
which,  as  she  says,  laughingly,  holding  then  up  to  view, 
are  "  most  wore  out." 

She  is  a  typical  Western  woman,  full  of  alternate 
humor  and  scorn  at  the  weakness  of  human  nature  as 
seen  by  her  in  her  experience  of  three-score  years  and 
ten.  She  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  sketches  in 
the  literature  of  the  Rebellion,  notably  in  books  entitled 
Our  Branch  and  Its  Tributaries  (meaning  Chicago),  and 
The  Women  of  the  War. 

Of  Revolutionary  stock— both  father  and  grandfather 
having  been  soldiers — and  born  on  the  day  whenTecum- 
seh  fell  (her  father  was  in  that  battle),  it  would  seem  that 
Mars  was  in  the  ascendant  when  her  horoscope  was  cal- 
culated. But  she  lived  very  quietly  until  her  fiftieth 
year.  She  was  then  the  mother  of  nine  children,  and  a 
widow.  This  is  where  most  women's  histories  come  to  a 
close,  but  in  Mrs.  Bickerdyke's  case  hers  had  just  begun. 
For  some  years  she  had  studied  medicine  and  surgery 
under  Dr.  Muzzy,  of  Cincinnati,  fitting  herself  to  be  a 
trained  nurse— a  new  idea  lor  women  in  those  days — so 
that,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  she  was  one  of  the 
few  women  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  hospital  as  a 
surgeon  would.  Galesburg,  Illinois,  though  only  a  city 
often  thousand  inhabitants,  had  sent  five  hundred  picked 
men  to  represent  it  at  the  scene  of  action.  But  before 
reaching  the  battle  ground  ignorance  and  inexperience 
had  wrought  sad  havoc.  In  those  raw  times  the  essen- 
tials of  camp  life  were  utterly  neglected. 

The  women  of  Galesburg  took  the  question  up,  and 
chose  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  as  specially  adapted  to  go  and 
discover  what  were  the  needfuls.  On  arriving  at  the 
camp,  she  saw,  with  her  intuitive  instinct  and  common 
sense,  that  it  was  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  in  a  day  or 
a  week.  She  returned  home,  put  all  in  order,  and  then 
"  enlisted  for  the  war." 

Her  first  battle  was  Belmont;  Fort  Henry  followed, 
and  then  came  Fort  Donelson.  In  telling  of  these  ex- 
periences, she  glows  with  the  fiery  memories  which  come 
back  to  her,  and  pictures  them  in  quick  language,  as  if 
they  were  but  scenes  of  yesterday — so  intense,  so  lurid, 
was  the  impression  made  upon  her  brain  by  those  days  of 
carnage. 

"Oh,  Fort  Donelson  was  an  awful  battle!  General 
Smith  froze  in  his  saddle — his  cap  in  one  hand  and  his 
sword  in  the  other.  He  led  the  men  on  a  forced  charge 
that  ended  the  battle.  I  can  see  him  yet,  with  his  gray 
hair  streaming  in  the  breeze.  My!  how  the  men  sur- 
mounted those  breastworks— ten  thousand  in  the  charge! 
And  I  see  the  rebel  guns  pouring  down  upon  them;  and 
they  rode  right  up  and  silenced  the  batteries  and  took 
eighteen  thousand  prisoners.  Logan  was  wounded  there, 
too;  froze  in  his  clothes;  took  a  long  time  to  recover. 
General  Smith  pursued  the  rest  of  the  rebels  for  three 
days  to  Savannah— and  oh,  dear!  he  was  taken  with  ty- 
phoid pneumonia  and  died.  It  was  a  shame.  He  was  a 
great  man  that  never  got  his  due. 

"It  is  the  saddest  thing  to  me  to  read  these  histories. 
There  ain't  a  bit  of  them  correct ;  I  guess  they  fix  it  all 
up  in  their  heads.  I  see  great  stories  about  Grant  leading 
fifty  thousand  men;  and  all  the  time  I  know  he  was  sitting 
in  the  cabin  of  the  gunboat.  And  then  I  see  that  Sherman 
rode  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Pshaw! 
Why,  the  officers  don't  ride  at  the  head  at  all.  They're  all 
mixed  up,  and  don't  know  anything  about  it.  Even  when 
it  is  over  nobody  can  say  anything  how  it  all  is." 

There  is,  however,  a  little  scrap  of  history  which  is 
certified  to  be  correct.  After  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson 
was  over,  there  was  seen  in  the  night  a  strange  will-o'-the- 
wisp  light  Hitting  over  the  field  strewn  with  dead.  An 
officer  looking  from  his  tent  at  midnight  was  perplexed, 
and  sent  some  one  to  investigate  it.  It  was  discovered  to 
be  a  lantern  in  the  hand  of  the  courageous  Mrs.  Bicker- 
dyke, who  could  not  sleep,  fearing  that  among  the  sup- 
posed dead  there  might  still  be  some  one  alive.  And  with 
her  light  she  was  groping  among  those  sad,  mutilated  forms, 
looking  into  each  face,  one  by  one,  for  some  sign  of  life. 
But  not  only  on  the  battle-field,  searching  for  the  living 
among  the  dead,  was  Mrs.  Bickerdyke.  She  developed 
great  executive  ability  in  the  overseeing  of  hospital  work, 
and  in  coping  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
On  the  march  South  many  occasions  arose  requiring  a 
strong  head  and  a  strong  hand  to  prevent  woeful  waste 
and  want.  The  first  of  these  was  in  regard  to  some  cases 
cases  of  saintary  stores  which  had  been  left  in  her 
charge,  to  be  used  at  her  discretion.  Suspecting  that  a 
certain  surgeon  was  making  free  with  her  treasures,  she 
made  it  convenient  to  enter  his  tent  before  dinner.  There 
she  found  a  great  number  of  her  jellies,  wines,  and  other 
comforts,  meant  only  for  the  sick  and  suffering.  After 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  such  articles  as  she  saw  at  hand, 
she  went  straight  down  to  the  levee,  took  a  boat  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  saw  General  Grant,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  had  the  guilty  surgeon  under  arrest. 

A  few  such  incidents  as  these  made  her  a  not  very  wel- 
come guest  to  the  agents  and  officers  having  such  supplies 
in  charge;  but  her  position  was  unassailable,  because  of 
her  well-known,  outspoken  honesty,  which  found  her 
champions  and  friends  among  the  most  prominent  gen- 
erals and  powerful  military  authorities.  On  one  occasion, 
when  an  agent  sought  to  have  her  discharged  from  the 
hospital  for  interfering,  the  general  to  whom  he  com- 
plained asked,  "  Who  is  she? 

"A  Mrs.  Bickerdyke,"  was  the  reply. 

"Oh!  Well,  she  outranks  me.  You  must  apply  to 
President  Lincoln." 

Another  instance  of  her  grappling  with  difficulties  was 
upon  the  army  leaving  Memphis,  when  thousands  of  gar- 
ments and  pieces  of  bed-clothing,  blouses  and  bandages 


were  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Know- 
ing how  lacking  they  were  already  in  these  necessaries, 
Mrs.  Bickerdyke  countermanded  the  order  on  her  own 
responsibility;  and,  getting  out  a  lot  of  various  kinds  of 
utensils,  she  put  a  number  of  men  to  work  washing,  her- 
self at  the  head,  and  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to 
march  had  restored  thousands  of  these  articles  to  useful- 
ness.   After  this  the  laundry  became  an  assured  fact. 

Besides  these  matters,  she  superintended  the  cooking 
for  the  field  hospitals,  sometimes  riding  fifteen  miles  for 
her  supplies,  ana  yet  would  have  the  bread  baked  and 
distributed  to  over  a  thousand  patients  the  same  day.  In 
time  of  great  cold,  and  during  the  fearful  winds  which 
chilled  even  those  who  were  well,  she  went  from  tent  to 
tent,  carrying  hot  bricks  and  hot  drinks  to  cheer  the 
wounded  and  suffering,  who  welcomed  her  as  an  angel 
of  comfort,  and  she  soon  became  endeared  to  them  under 
the  title  of  "Mother  Bickerdyke,"  the  name  by  which 
she  is  still  known  to  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  breezy,  brusque  way  in  which  she  went  among 
them  did  them  good.  There  was  nothing  depressing  in 
her  appearance  upon  any  scene  of  misery. 

"  Here's  a  new  shirt  for  you,"  she  would  say  to  a  poor, 
hopeless  lellow  who  had  almost  given  up.  '*  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  came  from  some  of  your  folks  at  home."  At 
which  the  hopeless  chap  would  cheer  up,  and,  putting  it 
on,  find  healing  in  the  garment  from  the  very  thought. 

Another  time  she  cared  for  small-pox  patients  bravely 
and  with  success,  remaining  until  she  had  disinfected  the 
place  set  apart  for  them,  and  made  it  fit  for  other  occu- 
pants. When  the  men  began  to  show  signs  of  that  awful 
accompaniment  of  war  and  insufficient  food,  the  scurvy, 
Mrs.  Bickerdyke  was  ready  for  action,  and  authorized  by 
those  in  military  command,  and  provided  with  free  right 
of  way,  she  started  upon  several  tours  to  the  North  for 
special  articles  of  food.  On  her  way  she  took  charge  of 
several  hundred  cripples,  every  one  of  whom  had  lost  an 
arm  or  a  leg,  and  was  therefore  no  longer  fit  for  service, 
and  ran  them  safely  into  the  St.  Louis  hospital,  present- 
ing a  most  pathetic  and  woeful  picture — known  at  that 
time  as  "  Mother  Bickerdyke  and  her  cripples." 

The  first  was  a  cow-and-hen  tour.  The  response  of 
the  North  to  this  call  was  immediate  and  hearty;  cattle 
and  fowls  were  shipped  to  the  South,  under  her  care,  by 
the  car-load.  The  next  was  a  vegetable  tour,  specially  to 
obtain  anti-scorbutics  for  the  affiicted.  When  she  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  point  with  her  car-loads  of  every  kind  of 
vegetables  the  army  was  about  to  move  forward,  and  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Agent  gave  orders  that  the  goods 
should  not  be  advanced ;  there  were  no  facilities.  Know- 
ing no  such  word  as  fail,  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  made  a  special 
plea  to  the  drivers  of  the  different  wagons,  with  whom  she 
was  personally  acquainted,  and  knowing  her  influence 
and  great  services,  they  agreed  to  divide  up  the  loads 
among  themselves,  and  get  them  through  somehow ;  and 
so  she  passed  through  with  her  treasures  in  triumph. 
She  then  made  her  appearance  among  the  camps  of  the 
immense  army,  her  wagons  loaded  with  stores,  which  she 
distributed  to  the  needy  and  suffering,  and  was  hailed 
with  never-failing  joy  and  delight. 

On  she  went  upon  her  self-imposed  round  of  duties, 
equal  to  any  emergency  that  arose.  At  Chattanooga  she 
made  soup  and  toast,  tea  and  coffee,  and  broiled  mutton 
without  a  gridiron,  often  blistering  her  fingers  in  the  pro- 
cess, upon  the  rudest  out-door  log-fires;  and  ofttimes 
did  her  most  heroic  acts  under  fire  of  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances— always  cheerful  and  ready,  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  constitution  that  brouggt  her  through  safely. 

Over  the  southern  field  of  battle  she  went  with  the 
victorious  army,  from  Missionary  Ridge  to  Resaca  and 
Atlanta — every  day  a  battle  and  a  constant  roar  of  artil- 
lery, that  caused  the  nerves  to  stretch,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  carnage  that  followed. 

It  was  grand,  good  news  when  they  heard  that  the  war 
had  come  to  a  close,  and  with  the  rest — soldiers,  patients, 
and  generals— Mrs.  Bickerdyke  rode  in  state  to  Washing- 
ton and  witnessed  the  grand  review  of  the  army. 

"  It  was  most  grand,"  she  says,  in  a  tone  ot  awe,  at  the 
remembrance  of  this  climax  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Few  women  had  so  many  male  relatives  engaged  in 
that  conflict  as  had  Mrs.  Bickerdyke.  In  all— brothers, 
cousins  and  sons — there  were  thirty-seven  members  of 
her  family  fighting  on  the  Union  side,  in  all  ranks,  from 
privates  to  Brigadier  Generals.  At  one  time  there  came 
a  little  troop  of  cavalrymen  up  to  the  hospital  door 
and  called  for  her.  She  came  out  in  response  to  the  mes- 
sage, but  failed  to  recognize  them  in  their  uniforms,  until 
a  familiar  voice  called  out,  "Why,  Mary  Ann!  Have 
you  forgotten  your  men  folks?  "  And  then  she  saw  that 
they  were — the  five  of  them — near  relatives  who  had 
come  to  pay  her  a  little  visit.  Another  time  she  was 
taken  by  surprise  at  having  her  nineteen-year-old  boy  run 
in  and  embrace  her.  She  had  not  even  heard  of  his  enlist- 
ment. 

Her  good  services  did  not  end  with  the  war.  At  Louis- 
ville, in  July,  '65,  the  troops  were  embarking  for  Texas, 
when  word  came  that  scurvy  was  making  fearful  ravages. 
True  to  her  native  instinct,  she  was  on  hand,  and  applied 
to  the  commander  to  wait  until  she  could  raise  the  sup- 
plies of  vegetables  for  them  to  take  along.  It  was  the 
last  chance,  for  they  were  not  to  disband  until  reaching 
Texas.  He  promised  to  wait  at  the  wharf  until  a  certain 
hour  of  a  certain  day,  but  could  not  delay  any  longer. 
Away  she  flew  on  her  practical  errand  of  mercy,  gathering 
up  at  different  points  all  the  vegetables  and  canned  fruits 
that  were  given  so  generously,  and  loading  several  cars, 
she  hastened  back.  It  was  a  dreary,  rainy  Sunday  when 
she  arrived  with  her  train  of  teams  at  the  wharf,  only  to 
see  the  steamboat  out  on  the  river  and  starting  on  its  way. 
Her  indomitable  will  arose  on  the  instant.  What!  Let 
t  hese  men  go  off  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  there 
were  wagon-loads  of  them  on  the  wharf?  What  did  she 
care  for  the  formality  and  red  tape  of  all  the  governments 
in  Christendom.  She  believed  in  the  rule  of  common  sense. 
Standing  up  in  the  ambulance  wagon,  she  waved  her 
hand  impatiently,  beckoning  the  commander  back  to 
shore.  She  could  see  him  distinctly  on  deck.  Again  and 
again  she  waved  her  hand.   Perhaps  she  stamped  her 


foot  for  emphasis.  History  docs  not  say  so,  but  under 
the  circumstances  she  could  have  done  it  with  propriety. 
Remarkable  to  relate,  this  pantomime  of  imperiousness  was 
not  lost.  He  slowly  turned  the  boat  around  and  put 
back  to  shore,  taking  on  board  the  precious  stores  and  go- 
ing on  his  way  in  peace.  This  little  scene  was  made  the 
vehicle  for  a  cartoon  by  the  unreconstructed  rebels  in  St. 
Louis,  and  they  pictured  a  United  States  government 
steamer  ordered  about  by  the  wave  of  a  woman's  hand  as 
typical  of  the  government  methods  of  the  Federals,  and 
the  cartoon  was  posted  up  all  over  the  city  in  ridicule. 
But  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  did  not  care.  They  could  make 
pictures  of  her  until  doomsday  if  they  liked.  The  boys 
in  blue  were  in  possession  of  their  vegetables  and  canned 
fruits,  and  that  was  enough  for  her. 

"  The  clearing  up  after  the  battle  was  the  worst  thing  of 
it  all,"  she  says  of  that  period.  "And  so  we  found  that 
after  the  war  was  over  there  were  the  maimed  soldiers 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  to  be  cared  for." 

But  after  a  season  of  activity,  she  found  that  she  would 
have  to  indulge  in  a  holiday.  She  was  completely  worn 
out,  and  so  went  upon  a  visit  to  her  son  in  Kansas. 
While  there  she  saw  the  whole  country  green  and  beauti- 
ful, the  corn-fields,  the  grain-fields,  giving  promise  of  a 
luxuriant  harvest.  Scarcely  had  she  returned  to  her 
home  when  word  came  that  in  ten  days'  time  the  grass- 
hoppers had  devoured  all  the  beautiful  green,  leaving  the 
land  bare  and  dry,  and  the  people  in  great  distress. 
Known  for  her  capability  and  experience,  she  was  imme- 
diately sent  out  by  a  prominent  official  to  the  scene,  to 
reconnoiter.  On  her  return  she  went  into  Illinois,  and  in 
four  counties— Peoria,  Knox,  McDonald,  and  McHenry — 
raised  one  hundred  and  thirty  car-loads  of  provisions  and 
cjothing,  which  she  took  charge  of,  taking  them  out  to 
Kansas  and  distributing  thirty  days'  army  rations,  until  the 
great  and  immediate  distress  was  over.  For  this  prompt 
assistance,  rendered  so  effectively,  the  Legislature  gave  her 
a  special  vote  of  thanks. 

Then  it  was  that  Mrs.  Bickerdyke  came  to  California, 
and  after  a  brief  rest  she  resumed  her  profession  of  trained 
nurse,  making  a  specialty  of  surgery — performing  these 
duties  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  although  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  She  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  having  a 
bright  pink  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  comparatively  few 
lines  for  her  years.  Even  yet  she  expresses  herself  with 
considerable  emphasis,  and  from  her  great  experience  and 
ripened  years  is  perhaps  privileged  to  look  with  impatience 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  age. 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think  that  San  Francisco  is 
an  overestimated  city.  What  good  does  all  the  gold  and 
silver  do  the  people?  Why,  it  is  all  dug  up  and  carried 
away,  to  be  spent  in  New  York  and  Paris!  Very  little  of 
it  is  used  to  build  up  the  country  here,  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  our  young  men  to  go  out  and  take  up 
farms  and  build  themselves  homes.  All  the  inducements 
are  held  out  to  foreign  immigration  or  people  from  the  East. 
It  takes  an  awful  lot  of  influence  for  a  boy  to  get  any  kind 
of  a  job.  Don't  I  know?  There's  no  chance  for  them 
at  all.  It's  no  wonder  we  have  tramps.  Tramps  are  a 
natural  product  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs;  and  I  was 
just  shocked  at  the  way  the  ministers  treated  this  ques- 
tion the  other  day.  What  do  they  know  about  earning 
one's  living,  anyhow?  Precious  little,  I  think.  Let  one 
of  them  start  out  to  find  a  job,  and  perhaps  he'd  wind  up 
a  tramp,  too.  I  tell  you  the  world  is  too  cruel  on  them 
that  are  down,  and  don't  give  'em  half  a  show. 

"As  for  our  women,  they  ain't  good  for  much.  It  ain't 
the  work  that  makes  a  woman  weak ;  it's  the  laziness. 
Work  never  hurt  a  woman  yet.  It's  the  tight  shoes  and 
the  tight  gloves  and  tight  corsets  stopping  their  circula- 
tion, and  the  keeping  from  having  families,  that  breaks 
them  down  like  they  are  now.  Don't  I  know?  I've 
seen  enough  of  it. 

"And  the  way  children  are  brought  up  in  this  city ! 
Dressed  like  French  dolls,  with  kid  boots  and  kid  gloves, 
and  all  the  fancy  fixin's  like  their  mothers,  and  taught  to 
dance  and  flounce  around  !  What  sort  of  women  '11  they 
make,  do  you  think?  If  it  ain't  that,  it's  send  'em  to 
school  from  the  time  they  are  babies  till  they  are  young 
women,  cramming  their  heads  till  they  just  don't  know 
anything  at  all.  Nobody  seems  to  think  of  the  rule  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  pains  me  to  see  the  way  they  are  treated; 
they  have  no  chance  to  develop  into  healthy  young 
women,  either  way,  I  know  well  what  all  this  means. 
I've  seen  it  at  the  beginning,  and  I've  seen  it  at  the  end- 
ing. I've  seen  five  hundred  young  women  ruined  at 
South  Hadley  Seminary — that's  the  famous  Mount  Holy- 
oke,  you  know — just  ruined  with  over-study,  so  that  they 
had  no  nerves,  no  muscles,  no  pluck  left  to  get  through 
the  world  with.  They  were  only  fit  to  be  clergymen's 
and  missionaries'  wives.  You  ought  to  see  the  old  crow- 
baits  coming  there  to  pick  up  their  wives.  They  were  a 
sight!  Poor  girls!  I  used  to  pity  them.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  they  were  broken  down  and  not 
fit  for  anything,  for  three  men  folks  of  my  family  married 
among  them — and  had  invalids  on  their  hands  ever  after. 
Well !  I  graduated  at  the  Four  Corners  log  school,  or  I 
couldn't  have  got  through  with  what  I've  had  to  do  in 
my  lifetime." 

One  glance  at  those  pitiful,  well-worn  hands,  almost 
literally  "worn  to  the  bone,"  bearingthe  marks  of  seventy 
years  of  toil  and  service  for  humanity,  makes  one  feel 
what  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  the  nation  owes  this  un- 
diplomaed  graduate  of  the  Four  Corners  log  school — one 
that  can  never  be  paid  in  either  votes  of  thanks  or  coin 
of  silver  or  gold.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


"Is  that  brake  hard  to  handle?"  asked  a  young  man 
on  the  front  platform  of  a  Broadway  car,  of  the  driver. 
"  No,"  responded  that  person. 

"  Is  that  whistle  hard  to  blow? "  again  interrogated  the 
youth. 

"  No,"  gruffly  responded  the  driver. 

"  What  is  the  hardest  thing  to  do  on  a  street-car?  " 

"Answering  fool  questions,"  replied  the  driver. 


Political  soap  is  made  mostly  out  of  lie. 
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New  York,  December  2,  1884. 
Patti  is  indulging  in  the  profitable  scheme  of  appearing 
in  positively  her  last  season  in  America.  For  unnum- 
bered years  in  the  wintry  months  she  has  sung  a  few 
nights  in  each  weeek  for  the  "  rich  and  amiable  Ameri- 
cans," and  then  she  has  tripped  back,  when  the  robins 
nested  again,  to  her  ancestral  castle  in  Wales,  with  her 

N  i  c  o  1  i  n  i  at  her 
heels.  "Ancestral 
castle  "  isn't  strictly 
true,  for  her  real  an- 
cestral castle  is  in 
New  Jersey,  and 
probably  has  green 
blinds  and  a  shin- 
gled roof.  But  when 
any  one  buys  a  cas- 
tle in  Wales,  or  in 
Spain,  either,  it 
sounds  better  to  call 
't  ancestral.  Last 
Wednesday  night 
Patti  was  given  a 
sort  of  silver  wed- 
ding anniversary  of 
her  marriage  to  the 
American  operatic 
stage  in  New  York, 
twenty-five  years 
ago.  When  the  op- 
era of  Martha  was 
over  on  Wednesday 
nigh),  the  curtain 
didn't  fall,  but  Cap- 
pa's  Seventh  Regi- 
ment  Band  came 
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upon  the  stage  and  played  a  lively  march.  The  fashion- 
able audience  cheered  and  clapped  and  yelled  "  Bravo !  " 
Patti  made  a  little  speech,  threw  kisses  right  and  left  and 
in  front  of  her,  and  skipped  off  to  her  dressing-room. 
They  then  took  her  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  with  a  wagon  filled  with  red 
fire,  rockets  and  Roman  candles  following.  At  the  hotel 
there  was  cannon-firing,  and  a  serenade  given  by  the 
band.  Patti's  nerves  haven't  recovered  from  this  noisy 
silver  wedding  yet,  and  her  dear  "  Ben  Butler,"  the  par- 
rot, has  done  nothing  but  yell  "  Boom !  Fizz ! "  and  swear 
ever  since. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  honor  among 
thieves.  Warden  John  Green,  of  the  Kings  County 
Penitentiary,  in  Brooklyn,  used  to  think  so,  but  he 
doesn't  any  more. 


Two  weeks  ago  two 
convicts  escaped 
from  there,  and  this 
last  week  some  har- 
dened, unregener- 
ate  burglars  had  the 
chilled-steel  cheek, 
the  brazen  effron- 
tery, to  saw  through 
the  prison  bars  and 
run  off  with  three 
thousand  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  The 
money  was  taken 
from  the  shoe  shop,  j^* 
and  was  there  to  pay  Y 
the  men,  so  they 
could  all  have  a 
Thanksgiving  tur- 
key. They  lost  their 
turkey  and  the  war- 
den lost  his  faith  in 
human  nature.  For  what  could  be  baser,  what  could 
better  indicate  total  depravity,  than  to  break  into  a  prison 
in  a  big  city  and  steal  cash  !  If  there  was  one  place  in 
the  world  where  it  wouid  seem  that  thieves  would  not 
break  through  and  steal,  that  place  is  a  jail.  But  this  is 
a  progressive  age,  and  the  science  of  burglary  shares  in 
the  general  onward  and  upward  movement. 

There  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  among  the  much 
abused  policemen.  Fitz  John  Porter,  the  new  commis- 
sioner, has  grieved  the  force  sorely  by  summarily  abolish- 
ing stomach-ache  from  among  the  pleasures  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

One  bright  morning  there 
were  fifteen  policemen  ar- 
raigned before  Fitz  John  for 
being  in  saloons.  The  fif- 
teenth man  pleaded  that  he 
was  in  the  place  for  medicine 
only;  he  had  a  stomach- 
ache that  he  would  fain  have 
cured.  Fitz  John  asked  his 
clerk  how  many  times  that 
'  excuse  had  been  given  that 
morning.  "  Fifteen  times," 
promptly  replied  the  subal- 
tern. Then  the  high  com- 
missioner's wrath  was  great, 
and  he  gave  out  in  stern 
tones  that  no  such  attenuated 
excuse  as  "stomach-ache" 
would  be  received  thereaf- 
ter. And  now  the  members 
of  "the  finest"  are  casting 
about  for  some  new  reason  why  they  visit  the  dives  on 
their  beats  so  frequently  and  so  regularly. 

Last  year  thousands  of  soldiers  and  citizens  and  distin- 
guished men,  the  President,  governors  of  states  and  gen- 
erals in  the  army,  marched  and  rode  down  Broadway,  in 
a  pelting  rain,  to  celebrate  Evacuation  day;  this  year, 
three  tottering  old  men  walked  down  the  Bowery  and  ate 
dinner  together  in  a  Bowery  restaurant.   That  was  all. 


They  were  Gen- 
eral Abram  Dally, 
aged  ninety,  and 
George  Grygiere, 
aged  eighty-six,  of 
Brooklyn, and  Hen- 
ry Morris,  aged 
eighty-five,  of  Port 
Chester, three  white- 
haired  veterans  of 
the  War  of  1812.  In 
1 850,  the  survivors 
of  that  war,  in  this 
vicinity,  formed  a 
Veterans'  Associa- 
tion five  hundred 
strong.  These  three 
old  men  are  all  that 
are  left  strong  en- 
ough to  "celebrate." 
Van  Arsdale,  who 
used  to  hoist  the  flag  rt 
on  the  Battery,  died 
last  year ;  so  that  the 
flag  was  not  raised 
there  this  year.  Gen- 
eral Dally  was  dis- 
heartened by  the 
neglect  of  the  day. 

"I  am  disgusted  with  the  American  people,"  he  said. 
"There  are  no  flags  flying,  and  no  one  knows  what  day  it 
is.  No  one  is  here  to  receive  us  when  we  try  to  turn  out 
and  show  our  patriotism,  and  it's  the  last  time  I  shall  ever 
come.  No  flags,  no  whistles,  not  even  a  salute  in  honor 
of  the  day,  ana  we  are  neglected." 

The  dear  old  familiar  game  has  been  worked  again,  and 
there  is  fresh  proof  that  the  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet. 
This  time  Adam  Blum,  of  Iowa,  was  the  silly  victim.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Germany,  and  was  about  to  start 
for  his  prairie  home,  when  a  gay  youth  accosted  him  cor- 
dially near  the  postoffice.  Blum  had  forgotten  him. 
The  youth's  name  was  "Thompson."  Blum  soon  thought 
Thompson  was  a  pretty  nice  fellow,  and  went  with  him  to 
look  at  some  "samples"  in  a  Chatham  street  saloon. 
Then  another  gentleman  strolled  in  and  showed  big  rolls 
of  bills  and  played  0  funny  trick  with  three  cards.  The 

trick  was  so  funny  and 
Blum  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  paid  out  all  his 
money,  $250,  to  see 
some  more  of  it.  Then 
the  two  gay  youths 
went  away  and  Blum 
thought  the  trick  was 
not  so  funny  after  all. 
He  tried  to  catch  the 
men,  but  the  bar- 
keeper held  him  and 
accused  him  of  gam- 
bling. Blum  thinks  he 
knows  more  now  than 
he  did — and  still  the 
shearing  of  the  lambs 
goes  merrily  on. 

Last  night  the  St.  Andrew's  Society,  formed  by  Scotch- 
men, ate  their  annual  dinner  at  Delmonico's.  They  ate 
"  haggis"  and  oatmeal — in  Delmonico's  style — and  toast- 
ed "  Bonny  Scotland  "  and  "  the  Lando'  Cakes,"  and  had 
a  high  old  time  generally.  The  season  for  big  public- 
dinners  has  fairly  opened,  and  the  half  dozen  or  so  habit- 
ual after-dinner  speakers  will  begin  the  old  round  again. 
There  are  Chauncey  Depew  and  General  Horace  Porter 
and  Algernon  S.  Sullivan  and  William  M.  Evarts  and  Dr. 
A.  E.  Macdonald  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  and  just  a  few  others — and  the 
greatest  of  all  is  Chauncey.  He  is  a  handsome,  jovial 
man, with  short  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and  a  fine,  sono- 
rous voice.  He  is  always  ready  with  a  new  story  or  a  fresh 
witticism,  and  the  other  speakers  at  a  dinner  where  he  is 
announced  to  talk  tremble  in  their  patent  leather  shoes, 
because  Chauncey's  great  delight  is  to  speak  toward  the 
last,  and,  as  he  puts  it,  to  "flay  the  other  fellows  and 
hang  their  hides  on  the  fence."  It  makes  a  lively  time 
after  the  champagne  has  been  well  distributed  to  have 
Chauncey  and  General  Horace  Porter  "  flay  "  each  other 
and  shoot  each  other  with  playful  shafts  of  wit.  Mr. 
Pwarts  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  after-dinner 
speakers.  But  he  is  more  of  a  success  as  a  toast-master, 
as  in  that  position  he  is  not  in  so  much  danger  of  string- 
ing one  sentence  full  of  fun  out  till  midnight.  He  gives 
the  rest  a  chance  when  he  presides.  Dr.  Paxton  is  a 
brilliant  young  Presbyterian  minister.  He  made  his 
maiden  effort  at  after-dinner  speaking  on  a  great  occasion 
last  year,  and  was  very  nervous  about  the  effect  of  his 
jokes,  as  he  hadn't  tried  them  so  often  as  Chauncey  De- 
pew has.  He  made  a  great  success,  and  since  then  has 
been  in  demand.  He  is  eloquent,  pithy,  brilliant,  sens- 
ible, and  refreshingly  unclerical  in  his  after-dinner  talks. 

The  Press  Club  elected  officers  last  night.  It  was  the 
first  election  since  the  club  went  into  its  pleasant  new 
quarters  in  Nassau  street,  in  the  center  of  the  newspaper 
district,  and  it  was  an  exciting  one.  Amos  Cummings, 
of  the  Sun,  was  elected  President  over  Ashley  Cole,  of 
the  Herald.  Amos  Cummings  is  well  known  in  New  York 
journalism.  He  learned  to  set  type  when  twelve  years 
old,  and  traveled  through  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
working  at  his  trade.  He  served  in  a  New  Jersey  regi- 
ment through  the  war,  and  corresponded  with  Newark 
and  New  York  papers.  He  went  into  the  Tribune  edi- 
torial room  after  the  war,  and  was  editor  of  the  Weekly 
Tribune,  night  editor,  city  editor,  and  political  editor  at 
different  times.  He  was  afterward  connected  with  the 
Sun,  .then  with  the  New  York  Express,  and  finally  with 
the  Sun  again,  where  he  is  correspondent,  associate 
editor,  and  part  proprietor. 

The  Standard  Theater,  the  birthplace  and  home  of  so 
many  well-known  comic  operas,  which  was  burned,  is 
nearly  rebuilt.    It  is  to  be  beautifully  decorated  in  Louis 


XIV  style,  and  is  to  be  perfectly  fire-proof,  or  as  near  it 
as  is  possible. 

The  city  is  putting  on  its  Christmas  holiday  dress  of 
green.  The  streets  are  crowded  with  busy  shoppers,  the 
store  windows  glitter  with  attractive  shows,  and  the  voice 
of  the  street  vender  is  heard  calling:  "All  alive!  All 
alive!  Here's  your  little  red  devil!  All  alive! "  and  he 
shakes  up  his  new  toy  again. 

Steele  Mackaye  says  that  he  has  a  new  scheme  that  will 
keep  ticket  speculators  away  from  the  Lyceum  Theater. 
Nobody  seems  to  understand  just  what  the  plan  is,  but 
there  are  to  be  no  tickets  and  no  coupons,  and,  Mr.  Mac- 
kaye says,  no  speculators  nor  dead-heads. 

General  I.  Oyama,  Japanese  Minister  of  War,  with  a 
party  of  fourteen  others,  arrived  here  on  the  steamship 
Servia  yesterday.  The  party  is  inspecting  the  naval  and 
land  armaments  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  said  that 
is  they  came  up  the  bay  they  laughed  heartily  at  the 
pop-guns  on  the  forts  in  the  harbor— they  just  came  from 
Furope.  Among  them  is  General  Hashimoto.  It  is 
■umored  that  he  will  stay  in  America  and  open  a  board- 
ng-house;  but  what's  in  a  name? 

The  Eden  Musee  is  becoming  one  of  the  permanent 
ittractions  of  the  city.  New  groups  are  being  added 
;onstantly.  The  latest  novelty  is  called"  Fata  Morgana," 
ind  consists  of  cleverly  worked  dissolving  views  and  illu- 
■ions  of  different  kinds.  Pkkk  and  H. 


SARA  BERNHARDT'S  HOME. 


Winding  through  the  thinly  populated  districts  of 
Havre,  past  the  beautiful  public  garden,  which  in  the  rose 
;eason  is  a  perfect  bower  of  bloom,  we  get  at  last  into  the 
suburbs,  and  wind  up  the  hills,  catching  little  peeps  of 
rhe  blue  water  of  the  channel  in  the  distance.  Here 
we  enter  the  town  of  St.  Addresse,  where  there  is  a  garri- 
son on  the  side  of  one  of  the  slopes.  The  earthworks  are 
nost  carefully  trimmed  and  beautifully  green  this  day  in 
[une,  and  a  white  goat  grazes  peacefully  in  the  sunlight, 
vhile  now  and  then  the  red  trousers  of  the  soldier  of 
France  gleams  on  the  heights.  We  were  put  down  at 
the  nearest  point  to  Madame  Bernhardt's  villa,  which  is 
but  a  short  walk  up  a  rather  steep  road  for  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile.  On  either  side  of  the  roadway  are  high 
walls  enclosing  gardens.  Over  the  tops  of  the  walls  peep 
'he  green  of  the  trees  within,  giving  most  pleasant  sugges- 
tions of  shade,  which,  with  the  June  sun  shining  down 
ipon  our  backs,  we  would  have  been  grateful  for.  Here 
xt  last  was  the  gate,  with  its  brass  bell-pull,  which  asked 
the  open  sesame  to  Madame  Bernhardt's  villa  for  two 
pilgrims  who  had  traveled  far  to  reach  this  shrine  of 
;enius.  Alas!  it  was  out — the  shrine — for  the  genius  was 
in  Paris,  attending  to  some  domestic  affairs.  Nothing 
could  better  suggest  "  La  Solitude"  than  the  charming 
itmosphere  or  this  seaside  villa,  with  its  beautiful  sea 
view,  its  charming  garden,  the  furnishing  of  bric-a-brac 
ind  antiques  in  art,  and  all  the  luxury  in  the  dainty,  cool 
salon.  When  weary  and  depressed  by  vexations  of  spirit 
->r  worn  out  by  overwork,  here  flits  this  wayward  creature 
of  genius  to  drink  in  health  and  peace  from  this  beautiful 
ind  restful  quiet  of  nature.  La  Solitude  is  the  home 
)f  Madame  Bernhardt — her  haven  When  ennui  overtakes 
her,  her  atelier  when  she  works  at  her  art  with  palette 
tnd  brush.  Her  best  inspiration  in  the  conception  of  a 
new  character  in  'Sardou's  masterpiece  is  found  in  this 
charming  and  sequestered  nook.  No  one  could  leave 
the  exquisite  charm  of  this  beautiful  spot  without  feeling 
chat  it  is  a  fortunate  woman  indeed  who  calls  herself  mis- 
tress of  La  Solitude.  More  than  all  the  praise  and  blame 
if  the  Paris  critics  upon  the  methods  and  means,  of  this 
inexorable  woman,  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  live 
lear  the  great  actress,  and  who  have  felt  the  power  of  her 
liberality  and  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
whom  she  knows.  Trie  people  round  about  seem  to 
worship  Madame  Bernhardt,  and  they  are  not  alone  the 
poor  and  needy ;  neither  are  they  those  who  have  power 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  woman  they  adore,  but 
rhey  belong  to  the  great  class  who  feel  and  know  sym- 
pathy and  large-hearted  kindness.  We  did  not  wonder 
that  she  loved  this  little  home,  with  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings and  restful  atmosphere,  so  widely  different  from 
the  fitful,  feverish  life  in  Paris,  where  she  is  admired  and 
applauded  by  the  great  world,  until  she  wearies  for  the 
affection  of  her  humble  neighborsat  St.  Addresse.  Every- 
thing the  world  knows  of  Madame  Bernhardt  is  of  her 
eccentricities,  until  every  one  feels  that  she  is  of  a  different 
species  from  womankind.  One  can  get  quiet  a  different 
idea  of  the  great  actress  from  a  glimpse  at  her  home  on 
the  Norman  coast.— Henri  Connar,  in  Boston  fournal. 


The  "  limited  express"  in  fiction  has  been  successfully 
inaugurated.  The  public  have  given  it  their  approval  by 
purchasing  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  Called  Back, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  latest  story  by  the  same 
author,  called  Dark  Days.  There  is  no  waste  of  time  or 
words  in  the  telling  of  this  story.  The  narrative  rushes 
along  impetuously,  yet  smoothly  and  surely,  revealing 
surprises  at  every  turn,  giving  no  time  for  rest  or  reflec- 
tion, and  in  the  enJ  landing  you  in  a  pleasant  country 
where  the  unexpected  happens.  In  a  word,  Hugh  Con- 
way has  thousands  of  readers  because  of  what  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  calls  the  "sustained  go  and  animation  of 
his  narrative."  Here,  then,  is  an  interesting  phenomenon 
for  those  critics  and  novelists  who  have  been  preaching 
that  the  clays  of  plot  and  entrancing  story  are  ended— 
that  henceforth  we  must  be  satisfied  with  elaborate  anal- 
yses of  character  and  beautifully  polished  phrases.  The 
reaction  has  set  in.  We  have  been  fed  on  the  dry  husks 
of  the  commonplace  when  we  were  hungry  for  the  rich 
fruit  of  fancy  and  the  imagination.  Dark  Days  is  not, 
however,  a  performance  of  any  true  literary  merit.  There 
is  no  skill  in  dialogue,  no  graces  of  style,  no  depth  of 
thought.  But  there  is  wonderful  ingenuity  of  plot.  And 
as  long  as  "men  must  work  and  women  must  weep," 
such  books  will  be  gladly  read  as  a  relief  from  the  weari- 
ness and  sorrows  of  prosaic  existence. — Neiv  York  Life. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 


"Well,  Wilde,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back  again.  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  introduce  you  to  my  wife  just  now,  but  she 
is  out,  and  won't  be  back  very  much  before  dinner,  I  ex- 
pect. She  left  apologies  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  for  you, 
though." 

It  was  my  most  intimate  friend  and  old  school-fellow, 
Harry,  who  spoke,  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  his  draw- 
ing-room fire,  and  I  reclined  almost  at  his  feet  in  the 
easiest  of  easy-chairs.  I  had  only  returned  to  England 
three  days  before,  after  more  than  two  years  of  Eastern 
wanderings,  during  which  the  only  news  I  had  had  of 
Carry  had  been  a  vague  announcement  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage.  On  my  arrival  I  had  promptly  obtained 
from  the  Arts  Club  his  address  at  "  passionate  Bromp- 
ton,"  and  as  soon  as  I  had  a  moment  to  spare  I  went  to 
see  him,  onlyghing  him  notice  of  my  intentions  in  a  note 
posted  the  night  before. 

My  friend  was  an  amateur  photographer  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  type,  and  I  knew  him  too  well  not  to  be 
aware  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would  not  pass  without 
his  hobby  coming  into  the  conversation  somehow  or  other. 
After  five  or  ten  minutes'  inconsequential  chatter  it  came. 

"  You  would  like  a  before-dinner  cigar,"  he  said.  "  My 
wife  doesn't  allow  them  here— says  they  spoil  the  curtains. 
Come  up  into  my  study,  and  I'll  show  you  some  of  my 
work.  I  have  not  done  much  lately,  but  I  worked  hard 
before  I  was  married,  and  I  think  some  of  the  Derbyshire 
scenes  are  really  worth  looking  at." 

The  room  into  which  I  followed  him  needs  no  descrip- 
tion. One  room  full  of  photographs  is  uncommonly  like 
another.  Cigars  lighted,  there  followed  ten  minutes  or 
so  of  the  boredom  of  looking  at  photographs  of  rocks, 
glens  and  waterfalls— interesting  to  the  taker,  no  doubt, 
but  utterly  without  attraction  to  any  one  else.  With  an 
immense  pile  of  card-board  still  before  me  I  determined 
to  break  the  tyranny  at  any  price,  or  at  least  change  the 
form  of  infliction. 

"  By  the  way,"  I  said,  "  the  instantaneous  process  was 
becoming  fashionable  when  I  left  England.    Have  you 
done  anything  in  that  way?" 
Alas !  he  had. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered,  cheerfully,  dragging  down  a 
huge  album  from  a  shelf;  "all  these  were  done  by  the 
new  process.    Eook  at  them." 

I  pushed  the  pile  of  scenery  away.  I  had  got  rid  of 
that,  at  any  rate,  and  I  took  the  huge  book  upon  my 
knees,  with  about  as  lively  a  sense  of  relief  as  that  with 
which  a  convict  turns  from  the  sober  occupation  of  oakum- 
picking  to  the  lighter  frivolity  of  the  treadmill. 

Now,  I  thought,  for  trains  in  motion  without  wheels, 
horses  galloping  with  fifty  legs  apiece,  and  swans  on  the 
Thames  with  half  a  dozen  necks  each. 

I  opened  it  at  the  first  page. 

"  By  Jove!"  If  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  my  friend 
had  been  instantaneously  photographing — by  all  means, 
plenty  of  it. 

The  first  picture  in  the  book  was  a  j)ortrait.  A  head. 
A  woman's  head  and  nothing  more.  Though  a  little  in- 
distinct and  blurred  in  outline,  there  was  definite ness 
enough  in  the  photograph  to  make  manifest  a  beauty  such 
as  might  have  inspired  the  delicate  pencil  of  a  Leighton 
in  his  most  ideal  mood.  It  was  a  face  which,  had  it  been 
exhibited  in  a  gallery  of  "Types  of  Beauty,"  would  have 
represented  my  views  on  the  subject  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, and  I  venture  to  think  would  have  been  awarded 
the  palm  (or  the  golden  apple,  isn't  it?)  by  nine-tenths  of 
my  fellow- men.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  one  of 
sadness,  but  only  the  sadness  of  a  passing  thought,  not  a 
deep-seated  sorrow;  such  an  expression  as  might  shade 
the  face'of  an  angel  on  a  temporary  visit  to  our  earth, 
and  which  would  pass  away  with  the  first  stroke  of  the 
wings  in  its  flight  homeward.  These  criticisms,  I  may  re- 
mark, are  of  course  the  result  of  subsequent  reflections. 
My  own  feeling  at  the  moment  was  one  of  pure  admira- 
tion. 

"  What  a  beautiful  face!  "  I  said  ;  "  but  was  it  taken  at 
a  spiritualist  seance,  that  you  had  to  use  the  instantaneous 
process  for  it?  " 

Barry  looked  particularly  pleased. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  re  rather  happy  in  your  guess. 
It  was  something  very  like  it;  but  that  is  an  enlarged 
photo.    The  original  is  on  the  next  page." 

I  turned  the  page. 

"By  Jove!"  again,  this  time  with  much  greater  sur- 
prise. 

This  was  a  smaller  picture — rather  larger  than  what  they 
call,  I  think,  cabinet  size.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  grave. 
The  head  and  only  stone  was  a  large  cross,  not  high,  but 
thick  and  broad,  very  roughly  hewn,  and  resting  upon  a 
ponderous  pedestal,  also  of  stone,  but  nearly  covered 
with  creepers.  Right  across  the  cross,  and  hiding  the  in- 
scription from  a  casual  glance,  clung  a  wild  rose,  which 
also  covered  the  mound  of  the  grave  itself.  Close  behind 
it,  forming  a  background  of  darkness,  grew  a  yew-tree, 
whose  dense  foliage  seemed  to  fall  round  the  cross  like  a 
curtain,  and  throw  it  into  holder  relief.  But  what  caught 
the  eye  first  was  none  of  these  things — though  I  have 
mentioned  them  first — but  a  face  that  looked  at  you  from 
over  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  face  I  have  just 
attempted  to  describe.  The  body  must  have  been  hidden 
by  the  cross  and  creepers.  The  face  alone  was  visible, 
and  in  the  deep  shade  thrown  by  the  tree  the  effect  was 
startling  and  ghostly  in  the  extreme. 

"  Why,"  I  said,  "  what  a  grisly  sort  of  place  for  a  lady 
to  choose  for  a  '  sitting ! '  or  was  it  really  a  spirit,  for  w  hich 
your  instantaneous  process  was  a  bit  too  quick?  " 

"  There's  nothing  '  grisly  '  in  a  woman's  grave,"  replied 
Barry,  a  little  stiffly;  "but,"  he  added,  more  in  his  usual 
tone,  "  that  was  an  accidental  portrait — at  least,  I  suppose 
most  people  would  call  it  so — though  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  special  providence." 

"Ah,  yes!"  I  said;  "just  so;  a  sort  of  'sweet  little 
cherub '  to  keep  watch  over  poor  amateur  photographers, 
and  bring  beautiful  young  ladies  within  the  focus  of  their 
cameras ! " 


"  Xo!  but,  seriously,  I  think  the  story  of  that  picture 
would  interest  you,  and  I  intended  telling  it  to  you  in  any 

case.    Shall  I  have  time  before  "   (Looking  at  the 

little  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf.)  "Oh,  yes!  plenty,  I 
think." 

"I'm  all  attention,"  I  said;  "but  one  question  first. 
Is  there  anything  supernatural  about  it?  Is  this  face  that 
of  a  denizen  of  church-yards  or  drawing-rooms?" 

"  Wait  and  hear,"  he  said,  and  keeping  the  picture  on 
my  knee,  I  settled  down  in  my  chair,  and  my  friend 
began : 

"About  two  years  ago  I  was  taking  an  intense  interest 
in  Saxon  churches,  about  which  my  friend  Norton  (you 
know  him)  was  intending  to  bring  out  a  book — an  (dition 
de  luxe,  with  photographic  illustrations.  I  had  nothing 
particular  to  do,  and  he  gave  me  a  list  of  churches  he 
wanted  taken  in  the  Midlands,  and  so  I  devoted  one 
June  to  the  pleasant  task. 

"  I  had  been  pretty  busy  knocking  about  in  Worcest- 
shire  for  a  fortnight,  when  I  saw  that  the  next  job  on  my 
list  was  a  porch  and  two  windows  of  the  church  of  Bring- 
ley,  quite  a  small  town  in  the  next  county.  Consulting 
the  train  arrangements,  I  found  I  should  have  to  spend  at 
least  five  hours  at  the  place,  through  my  work  there 
would  not  take  much  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  my 
next  halting  place  was  sixty  miles  off.  However,  I 
thought  it  would  not  do  to  miss  it,  as  the  name  was 
marked  on  my  list  with  a  star,  which  meant  important, 
and  the  next  morning  I  packed  my  traps  and  left  by  the 
first  train.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  finish  the  porch 
and  windows — the  only  piece  of   Saxon  work  that 


had  escaped  the  destructive  hands  of  time  and  the  '  Res- 
toration Society.'  Then  I  had  nothing  to  do  for  three  or 
four  hours;  so  I  cast  about  for  any  picturesque  graves 
that  might  be  worth  amusing  one's  self  with.  The  graves 
in  Bringley  are  singularly  uninteresting,  and  I  was  just 
about  shaking  the  dust  off  my  feet  when,  right  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  curchyard  and  quite  by  itself,  I  saw  the  cross 
and  beautiful  cedar  that  make  up  that  picture.  I  walked 
over  and  arranged  my  camera,  put  on  one  of  the  dry- 
plates,  and  finished  the  whole  business  in  three  minutes." 

"But  what  about  the  young  lady,  or  young  spirit?" 
I  struck  in.  "  Didn't  it  take  more  than  three  minutes  to 
arrange  that  piece  of  grouping?" 

"  Well,  wait  a  minute,"  was  the  answer,  given  rather 
impatiently.  "  The  whole  story  centers  round  that  same 
young  spirit.  The  mystery  had  only  just  begun.  When 
I  took  the  photo  I  saw  no  face  near  the  grave  and  heard 
no  sound,  and  believed  most  firmly  that  I  was  the  only 
human  being  (above  ground)  in  the  place.  Subsequent 
investigations  strengthened  this  idea  up  to  the  point  of 
certainty,  as  you  w  ill  hear.  Of  course  you  know  that  the 
new  process  is  much  simpler  and  less  troublesome  than 
the  old.  The  impression  is  taken  literally  instantly,  and 
then  there  is  no  bother  until  you  develop  the  plate, 
which  may  be  days  afterward,  or  even  weeks,  if  you  like. 
I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  bother  you  with  all  these 
technical  details,  but  in  this  case  they  are  necessary." 

"Oh,  don't  mention  it,"  I  said.  "I  always  did  love 
amateur  photography." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  '  he  went  on.  "  All  the  plates  I  was 
doing  for  Norman's  book  I  developed  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  those  I  took  for  my  own  amusement  I  let  bide  until 
I  had  spare  time  on  my  hands.  Of  course,  that 
picture  was  one  of  them,  and  I  did  not  touch  it  until 
I  again  got  back  to  my  studio  at  Hampstead.  Now, 
please  to  get  yourself  into  a  proper  state  of  mind,  or  you 
won't  appreciate  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  That  you 
will  hardly  do  in  any  case,  though,  as  you  have  only  seen 
the  picture  as  it  is  now.  I  had,  or  believed  I  had,  photo- 
graphed it  as  it  is  not.  Judge  then,  if  you  can,  of  my 
overwhelming  wonderment,  my  immense  surprise,  when 
I  developed  the  plate,  to  find  that  face— which  I  think 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  admire — looking  at  me 
from  over  the  cross." 

The  most  natural  explanation,"  I  began. 
Yes,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  know  all  about  that.  You 
are  a  philosopher,  I  am  only  an  artist;  and  my  first  feel- 
ing was  not  a  demand  for  explanation— natural  otherwise — 
but  one  of  simple  admiration.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  great  traveler  and  physicist,  I,  to  put  the  matter 
shortly,  fell  in  love  with  my  lady  of  the  tombs,  there  and 
then,  and  held  the  picture  in  my  hands  in  a  rapture,  for 
I  don't  know  how  long,  before  I  so  much  as  thought  of 
explanations.  Even  when  I  did  think,  though,  the  'nat- 
ural explanation,'  as  you  call  it,  was  not  so  easy  to  arrive 
at.  This  grave  was  some  distance  from  the  others,  and 
stood  quite  alone,  having  no  tree  or  shrub  near  it  but  the 
yew.  I  had  contemplated  it  for  some  time  before  decid- 
ing to  take  it,  and  I  was  quite  certain  that  no  one  ap- 
proached it  during  that  time.  Of  course,  when  I  focused 
the  scene  I  necessarily  had  my  eyes  on  it,  and  it  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  that  I  should  have  missed  a  face — her 
face  above  all — had  it  been  there.  Now,  spiritualist  as  I 
am,  and  dreamer  as  you  think  me,  I  always  seek  a  '  nat- 
ural explanation  '  of  any  apparent  mystery  at  first,  and  I 
decided  on  doing  so  in  this  case.  Had  I  not  been  hon- 
estly in  love  with  the  vision,  I  should  have  simply  kept 
the  portrait  as  a  subject  for  pleasant  speculations  when  I 
had  nothing  better  to  do;  but  I  was  in  love — yes,  really 
in  love — and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  solve  this  mystery 
without  delay." 

"And  you  discovered  that  it  was  the  wife  of  the  curate," 
I  said. 

"No,  I  didn't,"  was  the  reply;  "and  you  had  better 
have  another  cigar,  Wilde;  it  will  keep  you  from  making 
futile  interruptions.  I  could  not  leave  town  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  during  that  time  I  enlarged  the  head  into 
that  picture  which  you  saw  first ;  and  when  I  went  to 
Bringley  I  took  both  pictures  with  me.  I  got  down  there 
too  late  to  attempt  anything  that  night,  and  though  I 
turned  the  subject  over  in  my  mind  all  the  way  down,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  I  fell  asleep,  I  could  not  arrive 
at  any  very  definite  conclusion  as  to  where  to  begin.  It 
would  hardly  do  to  go  about  showing  my  portrait  to  every 
one  I  met,  and  asking  if  they  knew  who  it  was.  Such  a 
course  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  unpleasant  specula- 
tions as  to  one's  sanity,  and  on  the  other  hand  I  aid  not 


feel  much  inclined  to  settle  down  in  the  place  for  an  in- 
definite period  and  go  in  for  staring  in  the  faces  of  all  the 
young  ladies  for  miles  around,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
subject  of  my  dreams.  The  next  morning  I  did  what  I 
suppose  any  one  else  would  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances; I  went  straight  to  the  churchyard,  and  to  the 
grave  itself.  All  was  as  silent  and  solitary  as  upon  the 
last  occasion.  I  went  close  to  the  cross,  and  putting  aside 
the  wild  rose,  I  read: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Beatrice  Lasalle,  who  died  October 
18,  1S62,  aged  21  years.    "  Until  the  dawn." 

"  Now,  it  was  impossible  for  me,  think  of  the  matter 
how  I  might,  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  was  not  mere 
chance  that  had  brought  the  lady  of  my  picture  to  this 
grave,  and  I  felt  absolutely  certain  that  could  I  discover 
the  whereabouts  of  the  relations  of  the  dead  woman  I 
should  not  be  far  off  another  look  into  the  eyes  of  the 
living  one.  I  went  back  to  the  inn  and  at  once  asked  the 
landlord  if  any  one  of  the  name  of  Lasalle  lived  in  the 
neighborhood.  No,  he  had  never  heard  the  name.  How 
long  had  he  lived  in  the  town?  About  ten  years.  How 
long  had  the  parson  of  the  place  held  the  living?  Only 
about  four  years.  The  last  man  had  been  an  old  bache- 
lor, and  had  held  the  post  for  forty  years.  Oh  !  well,  who 
was  the  oldest  inhabitant,  where  did  he  live,  and  was  he 
in  his  dotage  or  capable  of  answering  questions?  Mine 
host  did  not  '  rightly  know  '  which  was  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant, but  he  knew  an  old  one,  and  that  was  not  a  '  he '  but 
a  '  she,'  who  lived  about  a  mile  off,  and  could  answer 
questions  but  could  not  hear  them,  being  stone  deaf. 
Encouraging,  wasn't  it?  However,  I  meant  to  try  all  I 
knew;  so  1  got  this  lady's  address,  and  presently  reached 
the  cottage  of  the  ancient  dame  who  was  supposed  to 
know  all  about  everybody,  and  whose  name  was  Suggidge. 
It  was  a  well-built,  substantial  little  house,  with  a  garden 
much  better  than  most  of  those  I  had  passed.  A  good- 
looking  woman  of  about  forty  came  out  of  the  door  to 
meet  me  as  1  unlatched  the  garden  gate.  Surely  this  was 
not  the  afflicted  female?  It  wasn't. 
"  What  might  I  want? 

"  To  see  Mrs.  Suggidge.  Had  I  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing to  her? 

"  Yes— young  Mrs.  Suggidge.  Old  Mrs.  Suggidge  was 
indoors. 

"Ah  !  it  was  old  Mrs.  Suggidge  I  wanted  to  see,  to  ask 
her  a  few  questions  about  a  family  that  once  lived  near. 

"Oh!  then  it  was  all  right;  there  was  nothing  mother 
liked  better  than  answering  questions  if  she  could  be  got 
to  hear  them,  but  that  was  an  event  which  seldom  hap- 
pened, it  seemed.  I  was  shown  into  a  nice,  comfortable 
little  room,  in  which  the  object  of  my  search  sat  busily 
knitting.  The  daughter  having  introduced  me  and  my 
business  to  her  in  a  voice  strikingly  like  the  shriek  of  a 
railway  engine,  she  said  she  would  be  happy  to  tell  me 
anything  she  could  about  anybody.  Grateful  for  this  ex- 
treme amiability,  I  collected  all  my  energies,  and  imitat- 
ing, as  nearly  as  I  could,  but  still  feebly,  the  timbre  and 
pitch  of  the  daughter's  voice,  asked  her  if  she  knew  if  a 
family  named  Lasalle  had  ever  lived  thereabout.  The 
effort  was  a  failure.  She  knew  no' one  named  Russell 
nearer  than  Bilston  town,  and  he  was  a  butcher  who  beat 
his  wife. 

"  Feeling  sure  that  I  could  never  excel,  or  even  equal, 
my  first  supreme  endeavor,  I  asked  the  younger  woman  if 
her  mother-in-law  could  read. 

"  Yes,  but  she  was  always  hurt  if  questions  were  writ- 
ten, as  she  did  not  like  to  be  thought  hard  of  hearing — 
was  even  offended  if  the  thought  folks  shouted  at  her." 

"  'Oh!  for  heaven's  sake,  then,  tell  her  I  have  a  sore 
throat  and  cannot  speak  above  a  w  hisper,  and  do  you  act 
as  mouthpiece  for  me,'  I  said. 

"  Mrs.  Suggidge,  junior,  was  not  a  fanatic  in  the  cause 
of  'Absolute  Truth,"  and  promptly  did  as  I  wished.  A 
temporary  check  was  even  then  put  upon  the  investigation 
by  the  mother's  commiseration  of  my  misfortune,  and  her 
recommendation  of  several  dozen  infallible  remedies. 
The  question  was  put  and  heard  at  last,  however,  and  the 
answer  came. 

"  Yes,  she  knew  whom  I  meant.  Twenty  or  more 
years  ago  a  newly  married  gentleman  and  hady  of  that 
name  had  bought  a  house  and  grounds  close  by.  She 
herself  had  even  lived  in  the  house  several  times  when 
upper  servants  had  suddenly  left. 

"Hatl  they  many  relations?  None  that  she  knew  of. 
At  least  Mr.  Lasalle  may  have  had  some ;  but  she  had 
heard  Mrs.  Lasalle  say  she  had  not  a  soul  related  to  her. 
They  had  only  been  hereabout  two  years  when  the  lady 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  in  a  grave  that  stood  by  itself.  The  gentle- 
man left  the  neighborhood  at  once,  taking  the  infant  with 
him,  and  she  had  never  heard  of  them  again.  Even  the 
house  itself  had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  having  been 
altogether  altered  by  its  present  occupier  and  owner. 

"  I  am  free  to  admit  that  this  was  a  '  facer' !  This  was 
all  then  !  The  whole  affair  had  begun  at  the  grave,  and, 
it  seemed,  had  made  this  circle  only  to  end  there.  But 
I  remembered  my  picture.  At  least  I  could  set  my  mind 
at  rest  as  to  whether  that  face  was  the  face  of  a  woman, 
or,  as  1  had  sometimes  half  believed,  of  a  spirit. 

"  I  asked  the  old  lady  some  questions  about  one  or  two 
names  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  churchyard,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  told  me  a  good  deal  of  their  family  history. 
When  I  thought  her  mind  and  memory  were  far  enough 
from  this  dead  Beatrice  to  make  possible  recognition  not 
quite  a  matter  of  immediate  association,  I  took  that  face 
from  its  case,  and,  holding  it  out  to  her,  said : 

"  '  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  at  all  like  this? ' 

"  She  gave  a  little  start.    'Ah,  yes,'  she  said,  '  it's  poor 
dear  Mrs.  Lasalle  her  very  self! ' 

"This  was  a  tremendous  piece  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
my  hitherto  vaguely  defined  spiritual  hypothesis,  but  I 
did  not  depart  from  the  usual  course  of  investigation.  I 
belong  to  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research,  you  know, 
and  our  method  is  strictly  scientific." 

I  repressed  a  smile,  and  my  friend  continued. 

"  I  tried  to  shake  the  old  lady  by  as  much  cross-exam- 
ination as  politeness  would  permit,  and  only  desisted  out 
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of  consideration  for  '  young  '  Mrs.  Suggidge,  whose  voice 
showed  signs  of  giving  out  under  the  prolonged  strain. 

"  '  How  could  I  be  mistaken  ! '  were  the  last  words  I 
heard  on  the  subject.  '  Oughtn't  I  to  know  the  pretty 
face  I  saw  every  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  sitting  looking  at  her  all  church  time  every  Sun- 
day, because  she  w-as  such  a  picture  of  a  lady?  Who 
should  know  her,  if  not  me,  when  it  was  me  helped  to  lay 
her  in  her  coffin  at  the  last?  Ah,  deary  me!  And  she 
looked  as  wrhite  and  sweet  as  a  lily,  poor  lamb.' 

"  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  after  that,  so  I  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  we  parted  with  mutual 
expressions  of  esteem. 

"  I  came  back  to  town,  with  the  full  certainty  that  the 
subtly  sensitive  plate  had  caught  what  the  dull  eye  had 
failed  to  distinguish — the  face  of  Beatrice  Lasalle.  There 
was  another  certainty,  too — that  I  was  in  love,  in  deadly, 
serious  love — with  the  spirit  ot  a  woman  who  had  been 
twenty  years  in  the  grave.  I  caught  myself  wondering, 
rather  often,  whether  Mr.  Lasalle  was  alive  or  not, 
which  was  very  absurd,  as  of  course  it  couldn't  make  the 
slightest  difference  to  me. 

"  I  spent  a  week  at  Hamstead,  doing  nothing  but  look 
at  this  likeness  and  ponder  over  all  the  strange  circum- 
stances, till  I  worked  myself  into  a  mental  condition 
impossible  to  describe.  It  flashed  upon  me  suddenly  one 
evening,  while  I  was  looking  at  my  picture,  that  if  this 
went  on  I  should  go  mad. 

"This  idea  was  as  new  as  it  was  unpleasant,  and  its 
effects  were  electric.  Within  forty-eight  hours  I  was 
journeying  down  to  Derbyshire,  having  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  some  very  pleasant  and  matter-of-fact  people. 
I  went  down  resolved  to  forget  my  Bringley  experience  as 
entirely  as  possible,  and  not  even  to  look  at  the  portrait 
during  my  visit.  I  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  leave 
it  behind  me. 

"I  suppose  it  was  a  natural  result  of  that  queerly  spent 
week,  and  ot  the  hurry  of  my  final  preparations,  that  I 
reached  Mellor  Hall  with  a  terrible  headache — one  of 
those  malignant  headaches  which  reduce  you  to  a  state 
when  you  can't  speak  to  any  one  without  hating  him,  or 
look  at  anything  without  cursing  it;  when  sitting  becomes 
worse  than  standing,  lying  down  worse  than  either; 
when,  above  all  things,  you  are  impelled  to  fly  from  the 
face  of  man.  I  couldn't  go  down  to  dinner,  and  I  spent 
my  evening  in  a  violent  struggle  against  my  desire  to 
divert  myself  in  a  way  I  had  forsworn ;  that  is,  by  weaving 
fool's  fancies  around  '  that  little  head  of  hers,'  as  Brown- 
ing has  it. 

"  I  had  been  lying  down,  and  I  don't  know  what  time 
it  was,  when  I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  the  night 
air.  I  threw  the  window  open,  and  leaning  my  elbows  on 
the  ledge,  looked  out.  It  was  a  perfect  August  night. 
The  great  yellow  moon  hung  in  the  cloudless  sky.  Be- 
fore me  lay  the  beautiful  garden.  Beyond  it  stretched 
rock  and  wood  and  water,  and  the  picture  was  closed  in 
all  round  by  gray  undulating  hills,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  gray,  desolate-looking  farms  and  cottages.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  such  an  'ivory  moonlight.'" 

"  Members  of  the  Psychical  Society,"  I  put  in,  "  ought 
not  to  sit  in  the  moonlight;  it  is  thought  to  have  a  special 
bearing  on  their  complaint." 

"Do  reserve  your  criticisms  of  that  society  till  I've 
done  my  story.    Mrs.  Barry  will  be  back  directly." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered;  "it  would  be  as  well  tp  get  the 
story  done  before  she  comes  in.  Perhaps  she  doesn't 
take  as  much  interest  as  I  do  in  your  reminiscences  of  old 
flames — even  spirit  ones." 

"  Well,"  he  went  on,  "as  I  was  telling  you,  the  moon 
was  lighting  up  every  stick  and  stone  in  the  garden. 
Every  leaf  was  distinct — more  distinct  than  in  daylight. 
I  almost  thought  I  could  count  the  petals  of  the  flowers. 
Then  I  turned  my  face  upward  to  the  '  plainness  and 
clearness  without  shadow  of  stain.' 

"The  beauty  of  the  night  was  so  supreme,  so  vast, 
that  it  carried  one  quite  out  of  one's  miserable  little  self.. 
I  had  forgotten  myself  and  my  own  troubles,  when  I 
turned  my  eyes  earthward  again  and  saw  her.  She  was 
standing  there  in  the  very  middle  of  the  lawn,  with  clapp- 
ed hands  and  face  upturned.  The  full  splendor  of  the 
moonlight  fell  on  the  crisp  gold  threads  of  her  hair.  She 
was  dressed  in  some  sort  of  white  diaphanous  drapery. 
And  all  these  details  I  saw  as  distinctly  as  I  had  seen  the 
upturned  faces  of  the  roses." 

"  Why,  of  course  you  did,"  I  said;  "  what  else  did  you 
expect? 

"  Well,  it  may  seem  very  remarkable  to  a  person  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  S.  P.  R.,  but  it  was  not  in  the  least 
what  I  did  expect,  and  its  effect  was  almost  to  stop  my 
heart's  beating.  The  moonlight  and  the  garden  and  the 
flowers  and  that  white  figure  seemed  to  swim  round.  I 
caught  at  the  window  frame  with  one  hand  and  covered 
my  eyes  with  the  other.  When  things  seemed  to  steady 
themselves  again  the  vision  was  gone.  Nor  did  it  return 
again  that  night." 

"  Have  you  been  taken  much  that  way  since?"  I  asked, 
rather  derisively. 

"  Yes — pretty  frequently,"  said  Barry,  with  a  queer 
smile,  "as  you'll  presently  see.  The  next  appearance 
was  as  follows : 

"  When  I  entered  the  breakfast  room  my  spirit  love  was 
there.  She  had  on  a  blue  cotton  gown,  and  was  chatting 
cheerfully  to  my  hostess,  who  at  once  introduced  me  to 
her. 

"Miss  Lasalle! " 

"  You  may  guess  I  held  on  to  the  table  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  that  introduction." 

"  How  grossly  materialistic!"  I  said,  rather  piqued  at 
not  having  foreseen  this  denouement. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "The  story's  rather  more  in 
your  line  now,  isn't  it?  Of  course,  I  had  to  wait  till  my 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Lasalle  and  her  father  ripened 
considerably  before  I  could  get  any  explanation  of  that 
mysterious  photograph.  However,  I  got  on  very  well 
with  them,  and  before  long  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Suggidge's 
story  was  correct  in  all  particulars  save  one." 

"  Mrs.  Lasalle's  child  had  been  a  girl,  not  a  boy,  and 
this  girl,  grown  a  woman,  had  driven  for  some  distance  to 


visit  her  mother's  grave  on  the  day  when  I  photographed 
it.  She  had  been  kneeling  for  some  time  behind  the 
cross,  and  being  roused  from  her  prayer  or  reverie  by 
hearing  my  movements,  she  looked  over  the  arm.  She 
saw  my  camera,  and  saw,  too,  that  I  was  unaware  of  her 
presence  ;  so,  not  wishing  to  be  seen,  she  bent  her  head 
again  quickly— not  quickly  enough,  though,  to  escape  my 
faithful  plate.  You  don  t  believe  in  fate,  I  know,  but 
something  of  that  kind  was  at  work,  I  think,  in  those  two 
meetings.  That's  about  all  my  story.  I'm  afraid  it's 
been  rather  dry." 

"  No,  by  Jove,"  I  said,  taking  up  the  portrait  for  one 
last  look ;  "  it's  been  very  interesting.  But  how  was  it — 
did  the  real  kill  the  ideal?  I  suppose  you  began  to  lose 
interest  when  you  found  it  was  mere  flesh  and  blood." 

"Not  altogether,"  said  Barry,  as  the  door  opened. 
"Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  wife." 

I  looked  from  the  pictured  face  to  its  living  original. 

"  So  you  see,"  said  Barry,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me 
at  his  door,  after  a  very  pleasant  evening,  "my  amateur 
photography  has  done  me  at  least  one  good  turn." 

"  It  has,"  I  said  with  emphasis.  "I  shall  buy  a  cam- 
era myself  to-morrow." — Longman  s  Magazine. 


THE  GOOD  GREAT  MAN. 


How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 

Honor  and  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains! 
It  seems  a  story  from  the  world  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  my  friend!  renounce  this  idle  strain! 

What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain? 
Wealth,  title,  dignity;  a  golden  chain, 
Or  heap  of  corses  which  his  sword  has  slain? 

Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends — 
The  great  good  man?  Three  treasures — love  and  light, 

And  calm  thoughts,  equable  as  infant's  breath; 

And  three  fast  friends,  more  sure  than  day  or  night  : 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


THE  PENALTIES  OF  FAME. 


Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  younuer,  I  was  very  easily 
approached  by  strangers,  especially  if  they  intimated  that 
they  had  heard  of  me  before.  The  most  down-trodden 
and  offensive  human  failure  could  borrow  my  watch  and 
chain  then,  if  he  went  at  it  right,  and  it  was  a  cold  day 
when  I  wasn't  called  upon  to  feed  some  "  great  admirer" 
of  mine,  who  had  footed  it  through  from  Boston  to  the 
coast  in  order  to  shake  hands  with  me. 

I  am  not  so  much  that  way  now.  I  would  rather  be 
famed  for  pants  than  pant  for  fame  (stall-fed  humor). 
When  a  pale-eyed  tramp  takes  me  by  the  hand  nowa- 
days and  tells  me  how  he  has  journeyed  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  see  me,  I  perpetrate  a  little  coop  de  tat  on  him 
by  asking  him  if  he  has  a  dollar  in  his  clothes  that  I  could 
borrow  till  next  week.  After  that  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
conversation  that  you  could  cut  with  a  knife. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  red-headed  conductor  run- 
ing  No.  7  over  the  Sherman  hill,  whose  name  was  Boils; 
at  least,  that's  near  enough.  'No.  7  wasn't  really  a  train 
of  "varnished  cars."  It  was  an  emigrant  train;  but  it 
had  a  comfortable  caboose  on  behind,  with  leather- 
covered  seats  and  an  observatory  on  top  and  oil  paintings 
in  it,  painted  by  Michael  Angelo  Prang;  and  I  used  to 
ride  over  the  mountain  with  Boils  in  this  caboose  quite 
frequently. 

One  night  there  were  several  of  us  coming  over  the  hill, 
and  we  were  having  a  good,  fair  average  time  smoking 
Alex  Joelman's  cigars  and  telling  stories  as  we  poked 
along  up  the  long  grade  of  the  Union  Pacific  road  from 
Cheyenne  west.  Afterawhile  Boils  went  through  the  train 
with  a  self-cocking  punch,  and  made  the  usual  assess- 
ment. Then  he  came  back  and  told  me  that  there  was  a 
lady  in  one  of  the  cars  ahead  who  had  heard  in  some  way 
that  I  was  aboard,  and  was  very  anxious  to  meet  me. 
He  said  he  would  go  forward  and  introduce  me  if  I 
wished.  I  rose  majestically,  felt  of  my  mustache  to  see  if 
it  was  still  there,  and  then  went  into  the  other  car, 
where  Boils  introduced  me  to  a  corpulent  woman  about 
eighty-seven  years  of  age,  whose  teeth  were  made  for 
some  one  else.  She  couldn't  hear  very  well  either.  The 
train  made  some  noise,  and  so  when  she  wanted  very 
severely  to  hear  she  would  lean  over  on  my  shoulder, 
with  the  cold  and  somewhat  soiled  rim  of  her  ear  close  to 
my  face,  so  that  she  should  catch  my  words  as  they  fell. 

She  said  she  was  just  returning  from  the  Centennial. 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "  where  do  you  go  to  celebrate  your  cen- 
tennials nowadays?" 

"  Oh,  down  to  Philadclphy,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she 
had  collected  my  question  into  her  Jumbo  ears. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  go  to  the  Acropolis,"  I 
said,  getting  a  little  weary  of  my  companion,  "  or  to  Pom- 
peii, where  you  could  have  a  kind  of  reunion  of  ruins." 

"  Yes,  we  went  to  Injinopolis,  too,"  she  replied. 

And  so  we  chatted  along  up  the  hill.  While  the  boys 
were  having  a  nice  joyful  time,  I  was  there  yelling  play- 
ful little  bun  mots  and  such  things  as  that  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  an  old  emigrant's  ear,  who,  I  afterwards  learn- 
ed, thought  I  was  a  foreign  missionary  on  my  way  to  my 
charge  via  'Frisco. 

Finally  I  asked  her  to  excuse  me,  as  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  rear  car  to  attend  to  a  friend  who  was  dying.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  work  this  palpable  falsehood 
through  the  neglected  labyrinths  to  her  mind,  but  finally 
she  seemed  to  grapple  with  it  all  right. 

Then  she  wanted  to  go,  too.  1  told  her  no ;  it  would 
certainly  hasten  the  end.  How  I  wanted  to  get  hold  of 
Boils- and  bring  him  to  a  head  !  At  last  I  got  away  from 
the  aged' conversationalist  and  went  back  to  the  caboose. 

It  was  locked! 

I  stood  out  on  the  platform  in  the  cold  all  the  way 
down  the  west  side  of  the  hill  to  Laramie,  where  we  ar- 
rived at  a  little  past  midnight,  as  the  train  was  late. 


I  never  felt  anywhere  near  even  with  Boils  until  a  yeai 
or  so  afterward,  when  the  general  superintendent  wrote 
and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  be  kina  enough  to  resign, 
so  as  to  give  the  stockholders  a  chance.  He  told  Boils 
that  if  he  would  resign  and  get  a  job  on  a  rival  road,  and 
be  as  economical  about  turning  the  cash  fares  as  he  had 
been  with  him,  the  company  would  present  him  with  a 
^old-headed  cane. — Bill  Nye,  in  Cleveland  Sun. 


THE  JOYS  OF  PATERNITY. 


Having  settled,  themselves  at  a  table  in  Tom's  back 
room,  the  young  man  proceeded:  "I  just  had  a  rich 
time  until  that  boy  of  mine  was  three  weeks  old.  Then 
the  nurse  left,  and  my  wife  said  I  could  just  as  well  help 
her  as  not,  and  I  was  only  too  tickled  to  be  able  to  do 
something  to  make  myself  useful.  We  had  no  crib  for 
the  youngster  then,  and  he  slept  with  us,  between  his 
mother  and  me.  I  was  cautioned  not  to  roll  on  him  in 
the  night,  and  I  tried  hard  to  keep  still,  but  I  hadn't  been 
asleep  more'n  a  minute  when  my  wife  dug  me  in  the  ribs 
and  yelled,  'Get  up!  you're  lying  on  Adolphus.'  I  got 
up,  moved  over  into  my  place,  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  I 
got  on  the  baby  again,  and  finally  wrapped  myself  in  a 
blanket  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  on  the  floor.  The 
next  day  I  got  a  crib.  Then  my  real  trouble  began.  The 
boy  would  be  fed  and  [nit  into  the  crib,  and  I'd  turn  in. 
My  pleasant  dreams  would  flee  as  the  plaintive  yell  of 
that  youth  cut  the  air  and  struck  me  with  the  energy  of  a 
steam  hammer.  Aided  by  a  gentle  push  from  my  better 
half,  I'd  climb  out,  pick  up  the  boy,  and,  clad  in  the 
clinging  folds  of  a  night  shirt  and  a  pair  of  slippers,  I'd  sit 
me  down  to  woo  the  gentle  god  of  slumber  on  my  son's 
account.  This  attempt  at  wooing  the  gentle  god  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  ruin  you  see  before  you.  Just  the 
minute  I  picked  the  baby  from  his  bunk  he'd  stop  yelling 
and  look  at  me  in  wide-eyed  surprise,  and  seem  to  say, 
'  Where  in  thunder  did  you  drop  from? '  Then,  as  I  sat 
down  and  tried  to  get  him  comfortably  balanced  on  one 
of  my  knees,  he'd  begin  clawing  the  air  and  grunting  con- 
tentedly. About  this  time  I  set  my  foot  in  motion— trot, 
trot !  and  accompanied  it  with  a  seductive  '  sh — h — h — h, 
th — ere — e — e,'  that  I  hoped  would  soon  lull  him  to  sleep. 
But  nary  lull.  He'd  look  at  me,  smile— his  grandmother 
says  it's  colic  that  makes  him  smile— and  then  take  in  the 
furniture,  piece  by  piece,  and  stare  stupidly  at  the  dimly 
burning  gas-jet.  He  was  perfectly  cool  about  all  this. 
Nothing  was  done  in  haste.  Each  picture,  chair,  orna- 
ment, would  receive  a  minute  inspection  from  those  wide- 
opened  blue  eyes,  and  your  humble  servant  kept  digging 
away  at  the  trot !  trot !  and  sh — h — h  scheme  all  the  while. 
Suddenly  there  would  be  a  slow  closing  of  the  little  white 
lids,  and  the  blue  eyes  were  hidden.  Aha!  now  he  was 
going  to  sleep.  At  last!  And  I'd  work  the  trot!  trot! 
with  renewed  vigor.  Then  he'd  sigh  a  tired  little  sigh, 
and  when  I  was  sure  he  was  fast  asleep  I'd  start  to  lay 
him  back  in  his  crib.  But  just  as  I  would  lean  over  to 
lay  him  down  he'd  open  his  eyes,  coo  happily,  and  seem 
to  say:  '  Oh,  I'm  not  asleep;  I  was  just  having  some  fun 
with  you,'  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  him 
back  to  the  chair  and  begin  the  whole  business  over  again. 
Another  three-quarters  of  an  hour  would  drag  wearily  by, 
and  a  second  time  the  baby's  eyes  would  close  and  sleep 
appear  to  have  come  at  last.  How  carefully  I'd  sneak 
over  to  the  crib  and  gently  lay  him  on  his  little  quilt. 
How  tenderly  I'd  tuck  him  in,  and  wish  that  he'd  sleep  for 
a  week  or  more,  to  give  me  a  chance  to  catch  up  cn  what 
I'd  lost.  He  doesn't  move,  and  I  tip-toe  to  the  bed  that 
had  known  so  little  of  me  for  some  time.  I  sneak  in 
under  the  covers,  stretch  myself,  think  there  never  was 
anything  quite  so  comfortable  as  that  bed,  and  close  my 
eyes  for  a  comfortable  nap,  when  there  comes  from  the 
crib  a  suspicious  grunt,  followed  by  a  string  of  spasmodic 
coughs  and  an  unmistakable  yell.  Painfully  I  climb  out 
of  the  restful  bed,  snatch  that  infant  from  his  downy 
couch,  and  quiet  him  with  the  same  old  trot !  trot!  trot ! 
while  the  chill  night  breezes  float  through  the  open  win- 
dow, and  play  peek-a-boo  with  my  modest  knees  under 
the  flapping  flap  of  my  night-shirt.  This  has  been  my 
nightly  programme  for  about  two  weeks,  and  you  see  the 
result  before  you.  I  haven't  slept  twenty  consecutive 
minutes  in  twenty  consecutive  days.  You  said  some- 
thing about  having  comfort  with  that  boy.  I  fondly 
hoped  I'd  get  it.    I'm  still  hoping." 

And  the  gloomy  look  again  stole  over  the  face  of  the 
happy  father.  His  eyes  gazed  vacantly  into  space  as  he 
mechanically  made  his  way  to  the  door,  and  with  shuf- 
fling, uncertain  step,  he  tottered  away. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Among  the  Nihilists  the  spies  that  creep  in  and  the  in 
formers  that  crawl  out  have  a  hard  roaa  to  travel.  At 
Moscow  the  other  day  one  of  the  latter,  a  student  named 
Rochoff,  gave  to  the  police  authorities  the  names  of 
several  of  his  associates,  who,  of  course,  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  The  Nihilists  condemned  him  to  death, 
and  he  was  put  under  police  protection  and  allowed  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  one  of  the  prisons,  where  it  was 
thought  he  might  remain  for  a  time  in  perfect  security. 
He  soon  tired  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  was  permitted  to  re- 
ceive a  few  friends  in  whom  he  confided.  At  his  last  re- 
ception his  guests  were  unusually  gay  and  happy.  They 
remained  with  him  for  a  long  time,  and,  after  giving  him 
a  parting  toast,  they  wished  him  a  good  night  and  pleasant 
dreams.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  retire  to  rest  he  became 
suddenly  ill,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  died  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  The  directer  of  the  prison  was 
dismissed,  and  another  informer,  named  Lavrouchine, 
who  was  kept  in  the  same  prison,  was  spirited  away  by  the 
police,  who  can  find  no  trace  of  Rochoff's  guests. 


A  St.  Louis  man  has  discovered  that  codfish  skin,  when 
properly  tanned,  makes  elegant  leather ;  it  is  of  a  pearl- 
gray  color  and  very  tough.  We  thought  the  codfish  must 
have  been  made  for  something  else  than  food. 
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RECIPROCITY. 


President  Arthur  is  manifestly  a  believer  in  the  benefits 
of  reciprocity,  and  has  determined  to  make  the  closing 
half-year  of  his  term  memorable  for  a  bold  effort  to  bring 
the  country  into  closer  commercial  relations  with  the 
neighboring  republics  and  colonies.  Reciprocity  treaties 
have  been  negotiated  with  Mexico,  San  Domingo,  Guate- 
mala, San  Salvador,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
Spain — the  last  with  reference  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  Hawaii  has  been  recom- 
mended. It  is  said  that,  should  the  Senate  ratify  these 
treaties,  negotiations  will  be  opened  with  other  South 
American  powers. 

The  treaty-making  activity  of  the  administration  has 
rather  startled  the  country,  and  the  press  is  hard  at  work 
discussing  the  whole  question  of  reciprocity.  Consider- 
able heat  is  being  evolved  by  the  friction  of  opposing 
views  and  interests.  Some  of  the  high  tariff  men  go  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  President  Arthur  has  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  the  free  traders  and  betrayed  his  party,  which 
is  committed  to  the  protective  policy.  All  this  warm  talk 
is  so  much  wasted  energy.  The  matter  is  one  of  business 
expediency,  pure  and  simple.  Those  who  profit  by  non- 
reciprocity  are  naturally  opposed  to  any  new  arrangement, 
and  those  who  see  benefit  to  their  pockets  in  increasing 
the  free  list  are  anxious  for  reciprocity.  The  business  of 
the  Senate  in  the  premises  is  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may- 
be, the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  would  follow 
the  ratification  of  any  or  all  of  these  treaties,  and  then 
endeavor  by  their  action  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  in  a  pretty  bad  way.  The  home  market  has 
been  depended  upon  almost  exclusively,  and  that  is  over- 
stocked. In  order  to  revive  trade,  an  outlet  must  be 
found  for  the  surplus  product  of  the  factories.  Within 
the  past  year  or  two  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
desirability  of  getting  a  share  of  the  Mexican  and  South 
American  trade.  Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  com- 
mission visited  this  city  to  advise  with  our  merchants  on 
the  best  means  to  advance  our  interests  in  this  direction. 
England  heats  us  in  every  foreign  market,  for  two  reasons; 
the  first  of  which  is  that  she,  as  a  rule,  produces  more 
cheaply  than  we  do;  and,  second,  that  she  takes  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  countries  with  which  she  trades  in  exchange 
for  the  goods  she  sells  them.  For  a  long  time  to  come 
she  will  doubtless  maintain  the  first  advantage,  but  it  lies 
with  ourselves  to  say  whether  she  shall  continue  to  profit 
by  the  latter.  We  have  built  railroads  into  Mexico  to 
facilitate  the  interchange  of  commodities,  but  we  have 
put  up  a  bar  on  the  frontier,  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff,  to  dis- 
courage that  interchange.  Mexico  has  done  the  same. 
Reciprocity  would  remove  these  barriers.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  by  reciprocity  that  we  can  hope  to  make  our  way 
into  markets  from  which  our  protective  policy  practically 
excludes  us. 

Should  the  proposed  treaties  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  a  stimulating  effect  upon  manufactures  would 
at  once  be  felt,  as  the  cost  of  raw  material  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  number  of  consumers  be  propor- 
tionately increased.  Undoubtedly  the  merchant  marine, 
which  has  sunk  to  so  low  a  point,  would  revive  again. 
Of  course,  some  industries  would  be  injured.  The  case 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar-planters  is  typical.  Were  Cuban 
suear  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  it  would  probably  go 
hard  with  them,  but  not  so  hard  as  they  pretend.  They 
object  to  being  brought  into  competition  with  slave  and 
coolie  labor,  but  we  doubt  if  the  negro  field-hands  of 
Louisiana  cost  their  employers  much  more  than  slaves 
and  coolies  cost  the  Cuban  planters.  The  producers  of 
raw  material  in  this  country  work  under  as  favorable  nat- 
ural conditions  as  any  in  the  world,  and  they  will  always 
have  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  the  factory  than  their 
foreign  rivals.  The  cost  of  transportation  will  ever  be  to 
them  a  protective  tariff. 

The  antagonists  of  reciprocity  are  declaiming  about 
the  disastrous  effect  the  treaties  would  have  upon  the 
wages  of  the  American  workingman.    We  confess  that 


when  we  see  capitalists  basing  their  opposition  to  legis- 
lation upon  the  ground  that  it  would  work  hardship  to  the 
laboring  classes,  the  generous  spectacle  moves  us — moves 
us  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  philanthropists  who 
never  fail,  in  their  own  dealings  with  the  workingman,  to 
get  from  him  as  much  as  possible  for  as  little  in  return  as 
his  necessities  compel  him  to  accept.  Low  wages  are 
better  than  none,  and  the  many  thousands  of  workmen 
now  out  of  employment  in  Eastern  cities  would,  we  dare 
say,  be  very  glad  to  see  the  closed  factories  reopened 
upon  almost  any  terms.  As  reciprocity  would  probably 
openthem.it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  laboring  classes 
would  not  punish  with  their  votes  the  party  responsible 
for  the  reciprocity  policy.  Besides,  a  wider  market  would 
mean  more  manufacturing  and  steadier  work.  The  mer- 
cantile class  can  surely  have  no  objection  to  an  increase 
of  business.  Reciprocity  has  more  than  doubled  our 
trade  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Only  the  producers  of 
raw  material  who  would  be  given  foreign  competitors 
have  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  reciproc- 
ity; but  as  without  a  market  factories  must  stand  idle, 
and  as  idle  factories  need  no  raw  material,  even  the 
frightened  producers  of  wealth  in  the  rough  ought  to  think 
again  before  they  decide  that  reciprocity  means  ruin  to 
them. 

The  question,  to  be  looked  at  properly,  must  be  looked 
at  broadly.  The  business  of  the  country  is  stagnant,  and 
the  interest  of  an  individual  or  class  here  and  there  must 
give  way  before  regard  for  the  general  welfare.  If  there 
is  enough  statesmanship  in  the  Senate  to  overbear  the 
selfishness  of  localities  and  the  demagogy  of  vote-hunt- 
ing politicians,  the  reciprocity  treaties  will  be  ratified. 


THE  SENATORSHIP. 

The  tem|)er  shown  by  the  Republican  pressof  the  state 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  senatorship  is 
praiseworthy.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  candi- 
dates for  Mr.  Farley's  seat,  and  each  of  them  has  friends 
among  the  newspapers,  the  rivalry  has  not  bred  rancor. 
While  the  advocates  of  the  several  aspirants  urge  the 
peculiar  merits  of  their  favorites,  no  inclination  is  mani- 
fested to  advance  the  interest  of  any  by  abuse  of  the 
others.  There  is,  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  a  uniform 
disposition  shown  to  conduct  the  contest  in  a  gentlemanly 
spirit  of  courtesy.  This  is  honorable  alike  to  the  press 
and  the  candidates,  and  is  in  agreeable  contrast  to  some 
other  senatorial  struggles  that  have  passed  into  the  history 
of  the  state. 

The  only  journal  which  has  sought  to  infuse  ill-feeling 
into  the  debate  is  the  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  which  has 
apparently  made  up  its  mind  to  defeat  Mr.  Sargent  or 
lierish  in  its  own  mud-vat.  From  now  until  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  make  its  choice,  it  may  be  expected  that  this 
newspaper  will  keep  up  a  pretty  constant  fire  upon  the 
candidate  for  whom  it  has  so  intense  a  dislike.  But  the 
Chronicle  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  a  Republican  journal. 
It  is  neither  an  organ  of  the  party,  nor  is  it  an  indepen- 
dent advocate  of  Republican  principles.  The  Chronicle 
is  for  itself  alone.  When  its  policy  is  not  hatched  in  its 
safe,  it  is  ordinarily  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge.  We 
saw  it  during  the  late  campaign  trotting  obediently  at  the 
heels  of  Boss  Higgins,  the  consideration  for  its  sup|>ort 
of  all  his  schemes  being  the  nomination  of  one  of  its 
friends  for  the  county  clerkship.  The  vote  received 
by  that  unlucky  candidate  was  a  pretty  fair  measure 
of  the  Chronicle's  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Republicans  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  significant  of  the 
sort  of  reputation  which  the  Chronicle  has  earned,  that 
whenever  it  makes  an  attack  upon  a  man  or  a  measure, 
there  is  immediate  guessing  as  to  the  motive.  By  no 
chance  is  it  taken  for  granted  that  a  disinterested  desire 
for  the  public  good  inspires  the  Chronicle  to  action. 
Everybody  is  aware  that  it  has  a  bitter  hatred  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, and  has  had  for  many  years.  When  patronage 
was  at  his  disposal,  he  was  guilty  of  the  iniquity  of  favor- 
ing his  own  friends  rather  than  those  of  this  enterprising 
newspaper,  and  he  has  never  been  forgiven.  When, 
therefore,  the  Chronicle's  motive  in  assailintr  Mr.  Sargent 
is  so  well  known,  it  is  deprived  in  advance  of  the  power 
to  do  him  harm.  It  has  not  been  able  to  enlist  in  its  war- 
fare upon  him  any  Republican  journals  of  importance, 
here  or  in  the  interior,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it 
will.  Mr.  Sargent  evidently  suits  the  press  of  his  party 
very  well,  and,  aside  from  the  natural  disappointment  of 
other  candidates  and  their  friends  at  such  a  result,  his 
election,  it  is  already  apparent,  would  give  universal  satis- 
faction to  the  Republicans  of  California.  This  general 
confidence  in  Mr.  Sargent  is  the  best  sort  of  answer  to 
such  criticism  as  has  been  made  upon  his  work  when 
he  represented  California  in  the  Senate. 


THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM. 

The  political  and  social  problem  which  the  black  pop- 
ulation of  the  South  presents  is  causing  deep  concern 
among  men  who  look  ahead  a  little,  and  are  solicitous 
for  the  country's  welfare.  This  concern  is  manifesting 
itself  by  the  appearance  of  books  and  magazine  articles 
upon  the  subject.  The  daily  press  does  not  yet  regard 
the  matter  as  one  of  immediate  interest,  but  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  within  four  or  five  years  it  will  have  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

There  can  be  110  doubt  of  the  reality  and  seriousness  of 
the  problem.  The  figures  of  the  census  show  that  the 
negro  is  decidedly  more  prolific  than  the  white ;  and  if  the 
relative  rate  in  increase  continues,  by  1900  the  colored 
people  will  be  largely  in  the  majority  in  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama,  while  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  there 
will  be  two  blacks  for  every  white,  and  in  South  Carolina 
the  negroes  will  outnumber  the  whites  three  to  one. 
Within  fifteen  years,  therefore,  half  a  dozen  of  the  states 
of  the  American  Union  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Afri- 
can race.  While  the  negroes  are  but  slightly  in  the  ma- 
jority the  whites  will  be  able,  as  now,  to  overcome 
numbers  by  superior  intelligence,  the  influence  of  wealth, 
and  by  intimidation.  But  from  experience  in  political 
methods  and  the  spread  of  education  will  come  a  knowl- 
edge of  power,  and  the  blacks  will  insist  upon  their  right 
to  rule.  This  is  inevitable.  The  probabilities  are  against 
the  sanguine  expectation  that  the  negroes  will  weaken 
their  strength  by  dividing  their  votes  between  the  two  po- 
litical parties,  and  so  enable  the  whites  to  control  the 
government  of  the  states.  There  is,  indeed,  everything 
to  favor  the  belief  that  in  the  South  the  color  line  will 
continue  to  be  the  line  of  political  separation.  There 
are  no  indications  that  this  color  line  is  in  process  of  ef- 
facement.  We  hear  of  no  marriages  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  South.  Whether  or  not  the  morals  of  the 
colored  people  have  been  improved  by  freedom  is  a  dis- 
puted question,  but  it  is  declared  with  confidence  by  ob- 
servers that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number 
of  mulatto  births  since  the  war.  Now  that  the  negro 
women  are  their  own  owners,  they  have  the  power  to 
choose  the  lathers  of  their  children ;  and  their  choice  is 
not  flattering  to  the  chivalry,  who  were  wont  in  the  days 
of  slavery  to  deny  them  this  privilege. 

An  impassable  bar  of  caste  is  up  between  the  races. 
No  matter  how  much  education  may  do  for  the  blacks, 
no  matter  how  they  may  advance  in  material  prosperity, 
the  whites  will  refuse  to  accord  them  a  social  footing  of 
equality.  This  race  prejudice  is  as  strong  in  the  North 
as  in  the  'South.  Here,  as  there,  the  negro  is  regarded, 
and  doubtless  always  will  be  regarded,  as  an  inferior. 
That  the  colored  man  will  view  this  barrier  of  caste  with 
increasing  bitterness  can  be  easily  foreseen.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  To  quote  Professor  E.  W.  Gilliam,  in  the 
North  American  Reriac:  "  While  the  race,  as  a  whole,  is 
slowly  advancing,  a  considerable  wing  has  made  a  pro- 
nounced advance,  and  reached  a  position  in  respect  to 
intelligence  and  wealth  where  social  ostracism  and  gen- 
eral race  disabilities  begin  seriously  to  challenge  remon- 
strance; and  the  twenty  years  from  emancipation  will 
scarcely  be  doubled  before  the  remonstrance  will  come 
strong  and  threatening,  however  unavailing,  from  the 
entire  race." 

And  what  then?  As  the  whites  will  not  fuse  with  the 
blacks,  nor  submit  to  be  governed  by  them,  and  as  re- 
sisting their  preponderance  at  the  \kA\s  by  force  of  arms 
would  not  be  permitted  by  the  general  government,  the 
question  is  one  to  which  no  satisfactory  reply  has  been 
made. 

Judge  Albion  Tourgee,  in  An  Appeal  to  Cccsar,  recom- 
mends a  universal  common-school  education  for  the  col- 
ored people,  at  the  national  expense  and  under  Federal 
supervision.  Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  a  scheme,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  carried 
into  effect  it  would  on'y  serve  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  negro  domination.  Every  spelling-book  grasped 
by  a  black  hand  in  the  South  is  a  menace  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  intellectually  superior  race. 

Professor  Gilliam,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
and  whose  paper  in  the  November  North  American 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  care  to  inform  them- 
selves upon  the  African  problem,  proposes  a  startlingly 
radical  solution.    He  says: 

There  is  a  land  before  the  black  man,  and  a,  motive  for  his  re- 
moval thither.  The  undeveloped  African  continent  has  splendid 
possibilities;  the  free  states  of  the  Congo  and  other  sections 
will  offer  him  inviting  homes.  His  native  land,  as  the  sluggish- 
ness born  of  slavery  gives  place  to  rising  ambitions  and  race 
longings,  will  it  not  gain  a  new  interest  in  his  eyes?  It  would 
be  unworthy  of  his  better  manhood  to  think  otherwise,  tie  will, 
too,  be  stimulated  toward  it  by  the  checks  and  mortifications 
that  his  progress  and  growing  self-assertion  are  doomed  to  cxp  e- 
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rience  here.  If  he  is  worthy  of  freedom  and  capable  of  support- 
ing a  hopeful  citizenship,  every  impulse  of  personal  pride,  every 
intelligent  aspiration,  every  patriotic  feeling,  should  urge  him 
toward  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  his  utmost  possibilities 
would  have  the  fullest  and  freest  opportunity  for  development. 

Should  the  blacks  not  choose  colonization,  let  the  whites  of 
the  whole  country  demand  it.  We  have  been  assuming  that 
Southern  whites  and  blacks  are  the  only  parties  interested;  but 
there  is  another  party,  and  a  powerful  one — the  Northern  whites. 
Among  ihese  has  widely  prevailed  a  deep  sympathy  for  the 
negro,  both  as  a  slave  and  as  a  freeman  believed  to  be  oppressed. 
Founded  upon  a  state  of  Southern  affairs  largely  imaginative, 
the  sentiment  was  natural,  and  grew  from  man's  compassionate 
and  justice-loving  side.  But  the  whites  have  race  instincts,  and 
when  the  Africanizing  and  ruin  of  the  South  becomes  a  clearly 
seen  danger,  they  will  be  a  unit,  the  country  over,  for  the  remedy. 
There  will  be  divisions  at  first,  no  doubt,  and  discussions,  and 
party  movements;  but  the  influences  for  union  will  prove  resist- 
less. Material  interests,  pride  of  country,  race  affinity,  will  force 
the  combination,  and  demand  the  separation  of  the  races.  Mark 
how  popular  sentiment  is  gathering  against  the  Chinese.  The 
yellow  patch  on  our  western  coast  is  beginning  to  excite  appre- 
hension. On  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific,  cheap  and  rapid 
steamship  lines  have  recently  joined  two  lands,  the  one  with  an 
excessive  and  redundant  population,  where  wages  are  at  the  min- 
imum, the  other  largely  unoccupied,  with  wages  at  the  maximum. 
Naturally  the  yellow  tide  began  to  flow  in,  and,  with  habits  of 
economy  and  industry  born  of  an  over-dense  population,  to  sup- 
plant American  labor  and  interests.  Congress  has  properly  in- 
terposed repressive  measures,  and  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties 
vie  with  each  other  in  supporting  them.  Why?  Because  these 
yellow  people  are  an  alien  and  distinct  race,  that  will  not  mingle 
with  the  whites,  and  threaten,  through  numbers,  to  Mongolianize 
the  Pacific  slope.  This  is  a  white  man's  country,  and  a  white 
man's  government ;  and  the  white  race  will  never  allow  a  section 
of  it  to  be  Africanized.  When  colonization  is  accepted  as  the 
remedy,  the  whites  will  stand  together  to  stimulate  and  assist  it, 
or,  should  it  prove  necessary,  to  force  it.  If  the  right  be  ques- 
tioned, we  reply  that,  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  states  have 
never  found  difficulty  in  reaching  popular  and  vital  ends,  how- 
ever laws  may  read  or  constitutions  be  construed. 

A  variation  upon  this  scheme  of  deportation  is  the  pro- 
position to  secure  by  purchase  from  Mexico  a  tract  out 
of  which  to  form  a  negro  territory,  on  the  plan  of  Indian 
Territory,  and  to  remove  the  negroes  to  it. 

Of  course,  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  that  either  of 
these  extreme  proposals  will  be  listened  to  by  the  public 
or  the  government  at  present;  but  the  fact  that  thinking 
men,  striving  to  look  ahead,  see  no  other  cure  for  the 
danger  threatening  the  Southern  states  than  the  expul- 
sion of  the  black  population,  indicates  how  terribly  grave 
is  the  problem,  and  how  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
makeshifts  of  ordinary  statesmanship  is  its  solution.  His- 
tory furnishes  no  guide  for  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  for 
it  is  in  its  nature  and  magnitude  unprecedented. 


BROTHER  CO'OK  ON  THE  CHURCHES. 

Rev.  Jo  Cook,  of  Boston,  is  one  of  the  famous  preach- 
ers of  the  land.  He  has,  during  his  wanderings  on  lec- 
turing tours,  preached  in  almost  every  American  city. 
The  brethren  receive  him  cordially,  for,  notwithstanding 
his  celebrity,  he  is  orthodox.  Mr.  Cook  detests  latitudi- 
narianism,  and  is  at  home  in  the  inner  circles  of  the 
household  of  stout  faith.  When  a  man  like  this  speaks 
about  the  churches  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  his  words  are 
entitled  to  much  weight,  for  he  is  a  witness  who  is  not 
only  an  expert  but  has  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant. This  "  sledge-hammer  of  the  Lord,"  as  a  local 
clergyman  has  admiringly  described  him,  preached  in  a 
Presbyterian  sanctuary  of  this  city  on  Sunday  last,  and  he 
dealt  the  churches  some  blows  that,  had  they  been  de- 
livered by  an  infidel  or  one  weak  in  the  faith,  would  have 
caused  profound  indignation  among  God's  people.  Mr. 
Cook  told  his  congregation  that  Christianity  is  in  danger 
from  the  churches.  The  tendency  of  the  time,  he  said, 
is  "  the  preaching  of  soft  and  tender  doctrines,  so  as  not 
to  offend  rich  parishioners." 

This  is  severe  upon  the  ministers.  The  graceless  In- 
gersoll  is  given  to  accusing  them  of  toadyism  to  wealth, 
indifference  to  the  poor,  and  of  reluctance  to  preach  the 
fire  and  brimstone  of  their  creeds.  Here  we  have  Mr. 
Cook,  himself  a  clergyman,  backing  Ingersoll  in  his 
charges  against  the  sacred  profession. 

But  the  pews  come  in  for  rebuke,  too.  Mr.  Cook  avers 
that  they  are  stifling  the  pulpit.  "There  is,"  he 'says, 
"  too  much  attention  paid  to  the  fringes  of  religion,  and 
too  little  to  its  essentials.  There  is  too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  individualism,  whereby  every  one  is  a  prophet  and  a 
priest  unto  himself."  The  pews  ought,  Mr.  Cook  thinks, 
"  to  respect  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  given  their 
entire  life  to  the  study  of  theology."  Transcendental  con- 
ceptions of  God  and  overmuch  sentimentalism  in  religion 
seem  to  Mr.  Cook  to  be  ills  from  which  the  brethren  are 
suffering.  There  is  not  that  sturdy  standing  up  fof  the 
old  faith  that  there  should  be.  "  The  churches,"  he  says, 
"  are  inclusive  of  so  many  kinds  of  belief  that  they  have' 
become  explosive."  Too  many  churches,  in  his  opinion, 
are  "  nothing  but  religious  club-houses." 

Truly,  this  is  an  alarming  picture :  Mammon-worshipers 


in  the  pulpit,  and  indifference  and  heresy  and  social  ex- 
clusiveness  in  the  pews.  If  it  be  a  true  representation  of 
the  spiritual  state  of  the  churches,  need  there  be  any 
wonder  that  they  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  educated 
few  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  poor  and  vulgar  mass  on  the 
other?  Can  it  be  denied  that  the  congregations  which 
gather  on  the  Sabbath  in  most  of  the  churches  are  com- 
posed principally  of  the  respectable  middle  class,  with 
here  and  there  a  rich  man,  for  whom — according  to  Mr. 
Cook — the  sharp  edges  of  the  gospel  are  softened  down? 
How  often  does  one  see  a  man  or  woman  in  shabby  rai- 
ment among  the  well-dressed  worshipers?  Are  not  the 
churches,  in  fact,  just  what  Brother  Cook  calls  them — 
"  religious  club-houses?  " 

It  was  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Gibson  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Cook 
as  the  "  sledge-hammer  of  the  Lord."  We  presume  that 
Mr.  Gibson's  church  is  a  typical  city  church;  we  do  not 
know,  for  we  have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  or 
that  of  any  of  his  people.  Now,  how  many  of  the  blows 
of  this  sledge-hammer  of  the  Lord  hit  Mr.  Gibson  and 
his  parishioners?  Does  he  wink  at  the  sins  of  the  rich? 
Does  he  courageously  preach  his  Presbyterian  creed? 
Are  heresy  and  trancendentalism  and  social  exclusiveness 
prevalent  in  his  pews?  How  many  poor  people  attend 
the  services — laborers,  mechanics,  sewing-women  and 
servant  girls?  Is  his  church  anything  better  than  a  "  re- 
ligious club-house?  " 

This  is  a  disagreeably  concrete  way  of  putting  the 
matter,  no  doubt;  but  after  all,  Brother  Cook's  good 
preaching  is  worth  nothing  unless  we  make  a  home  appli- 
cation of  it. 


THE  MIGNONETTE  CASE. 


A  tragedy  of  the  sea,  which  sent  a  shiver  over  the  world 
not  long  ago,  has  had  another  scene  added  to  it  in 
London  during  the  week.  Three  men  and  a  boy  escaped 
from  the  sinking  yacht  Mignonette,  in  a  boat  in  mid- 
ocean.  They  drifted  about  till  starvation  was  upon  them. 
The  captain  and  the  mate  decided  that  the  boy,  already 
almost  dead,  should  be  slain  to  furnish  food  for  the  rest. 
The  captain  dispatched  the  lad,  and  upon  his  flesh  the 
three  men  subsisted  until  they  were  picked  up.  The 
captain  and  mate  have  been  tried,  found  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  murder  by  a  jury,  and  sentenced  to  death.  It 
is  intimated  that  they  will  be  saved  from  this  extreme 
punishment  by  the  mercy  of  the  Queen. 

The  case  has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  verdict  and 
sentence  have  caused  considerable  surprise.  It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  the  desperate  situation  in  which 
the  men  were  at  the  time  of  the  killing,  and  the  fact  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  boy  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives  of  the 
three,  would  be  sufficient  grounds  for  an  acquittal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  defense  that  might  be  made  upon  the 
plea  of  insanity  caused  by  excessive  hunger.  Pity  for  the 
unhappy  mariners  has  been  almost  universally  expressed. 
But  a  British  jury  is  not  often  given  to  sentiment, 
and  the  one  before  which  these  men  were  tried  kept 
the  slaughtered  boy  before  their  minds,  and  had 
no  more  mercy  upon  his  slayers  than  they  had  shown 
him.  Usually,  when  shipwrecked  men  begin  to  think  of 
cannibalism  as  a  means  of  saving  themselves  from  perish- 
ing, they  draw  lots,  which  makes  the  person  killed  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  arrangement  under  which  he  loses  his 
life.  In  this  case,  however,  the  boy  was  given  no  chance. 
He  was  the  weakest,  and  his  companions  for  that  reason 
selected  him  as  the  victim.  In  pronouncing  sentence, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  held  that  the  commission  of 
murder  to  preserve  one's  own  life  is  not  an  act  of  self-de- 
fense, and  is  therefore  unjustifiable;  that  while  it  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  a  duty  to  save  one's  life,  duty  sometimes 
requires  one  to  sacrifice  it.  The  boy's  life  was  as  precious 
to  him  as  the  lives  of  his  murderers  were  to  them,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  take  it. 

Sympathy  aside,  we  think  sound  judgment  is  on  the 
side  of  the  jury  and  Justice  Coleridge.  If  the  law  had 
held  the  captain  and  the  mate  of  the  Mignonette  guiltless, 
the  imagination  could  readily  picture  the  consequences. 
If  sailors  were  given  to  understand  that  when  shipwrecked 
it  would  be  no  crime  for  the  strongest  to  slaughter  the 
weakest,  scenes  of  horror  following  disaster  at  sea  would 
be  more  frequent  than  they  are  now.  The  wretched  men 
who  retained  their  lives  at  such  a  dreadful  price  should 
not  be  hanged,  however.  It  would  not  be  just  to  hold 
them  to  strict  legal  or  moral  accountablity  for  a  deed 
done  in  the  frenzy  of  starvation.  A  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary would  meet  the  requirements  of  justice,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  decision  of  the  Queen. 


The  delirious  joy  of  the  veteran  Democrats  over  the 
election  of  Cleveland  having  subsided,  and  the  veterans 


aforesaid  having  had  time  to  return  to  their  sober  sen^s, 
they  aie  beginning  to  have  an  uncomfortable  feelin 
things  are  not  as  they  would  like  them  to  be.  Thi 
jtction  of  Blaine  was  undoubtedly  a  Republican  defeat, 
but  that  the  election  of  Cleveland  was  a  Democratic 
victory  the  veterans  are  not  so  sure  now  as  they  were  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  they  diverted  themselves  by  danc- 
ing upon  the  prostrate  body  of  the  long-victorious  foe. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight  if  the  con- 
querors are  not  to  be  given  the  privilege  of  looting  the 
deserted  camp?  The  triumph  of  Democratic  principles 
over  Republican  heresies  is  all  very  well ;  but  what  of  the 
more  important  and  practical  matter  of  the  postoffices, 
and  other  Federal  berths  which  time  out  of  mind  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  fighters  on  the  winning  side  ?  It 
is  slowly  breaking  in  upon  the  minds  of  the  bewildered 
veterans  that  Cleveland  is  not  orthodox ;  that  he  has  been 
bitl  en  with  the  new-fangled  notion  of  the  civil  service  re- 
formers, that  public  office  should  be  a  trust  and  not  a 
reward.  They  sec  that  the  Independent  Republicans 
claim  the  credit  of  electing  him,  and  that  they  speak  for 
him  with  the  manner  of  authority,  not  to  say  of  owner- 
ship. The  Phil  Roaches  shake  their  heads,  and  confer 
in  solemn  anxiety  with  the  Governor  Johnsons.  The 
war-horses,  having  pranced  out  their  joy  at  being  ad- 
mitted, after  so  many  years  of  exclusion,  to  the  Federal 
stable,  are  looking  impatiently  around  for  the  oats,  and 
they  sec  no  signs  of  their  coming.  Heaven  help  poor 
Cleveland  should  he  turn  this  apprehension  into  certainty 
—as  we  think  he  will.  The  Democratic  party  will  stand 
before  him,  its  gaunt  face  contorted  with  rage,  holding 
one  skeleton  hand  upon  its  sunken  stomach,  and  shak- 
ing the  other  under  his  nose,  in  promise  of  vengeance. 
Already  we  can  detect  the  stench  of  sulphur  and  brim- 
stone mingling  with  the  odor  of  the  red  paint  with  which 
the  nation  was  so  recently  bedaubed. 


Governor  Stoneman  was  criticised  sharply  a  week  or 
two  ago  for  pardoning  a  wretch  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  six  months,  for  unnamable  con- 
duct in  the  presence  of  women.  The  filthy  scoundrel 
had  served  less  that  half  the  term  for  which  he  had  been 
sentenced.  The  Governor  explains,  in  defense  of  his 
action,  that  the  pardon  was  asked  for  by  the  Police  Judge 
who  had  committed  the  prisoner,  and  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney.  There  was  no  claim  of  innocence  entered,  as 
the  culprit  was  released  on  condition  that  he  should  leave 
the  state — a  condition  that  will  place  some  community 
under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Governor  for  adding  to 
it  a  desirable  resident.  The  liberation  of  this  unclean 
creature,  at  the  solicitation  of  pot-house  politicians,  was 
an  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  that  cannot  be  excused. 
It  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  only  proof  given  by  Mr. 
Stoneman  that  he  has  but  the  dimmest  notion  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Executive  is  clothed  with  the  power 
of  annuling  the  judgments  of  courts. 


The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  since  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  Secretary  McCullough  have  tugged 
at  it  between  them,  is  so  full  of  holes  that  the  ingenious 
Mongolian  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  stepping  through 
it,  on  to  American  soil.  The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  out  the  coolies  have  not  only 
Chinese  cunning  to  contend  against,  but  an  apparently 
incurable  reluctance  of  the  central  government  to  enforce 
the  law  to  the  letter.  It  remains  for  Congress  to  patch 
the  rents  made  in  the  Act,  and  to  getting  this  needed  re- 
pairing done  our  delegation  oiiL'ht  to,  and  no  doubt  will, 
exert  all  their  powers  of  argument  and  persuasion.  Let 
us  hope  that  as  President  Mr.  ( 'leveland  will  show  that  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  his  party  on  the  Chinese  question, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  law  shall  be  enforced. 


Texas  is  the  last  place  to  which  one  would  look  for  a 
moral  example ;  nevertheless,  her  Supreme  Court  has  sus- 
tained an  order  of  a  lower  court  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
the  New  York  Police  Gazette  in  the  state.  The  paper 
named  is  an  illustrated  sheet  which  makes  a  specialty  of 
criminal  news.  It  is  one  of  a  large  class  of  publications 
which  shame  decency.  They  are  seen  in  the  windows 
and  on  the  bulletin-boards  of  all  our  newsdealers.  That 
their  bawdy  pictures  and  foul  reading-matter  have  a  cor- 
rupting effect  upon  all  who  peruse  them,  and  especially 
the  young,  is  beyond  question.  There  was  recently 
organized  in  this  city  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice.  This  association  could  not  better  employ  itself 
than  in  ascertaining  if  what  is  good  law  in  Texas  with  re- 
spect to  the  Police  Gazette  is  also  good  law  in  California. 


Coriolanus  Conkling  has  been  made  happy  by  Blaine's 
acknowledgment  that  to  him  he  owes  his  defeat. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WATCHING. 


Sleep,  love,  sleep! 
The  dusty  day  is  done. 

Lo,  from  afar  the  freshening  breezes  sweep 
Wide  over  groves  of  balm, 
Down  from  the  towering  palm. 

In  at  the  open  casement  cooling  run, 
And  round  thy  lowly  bed — 

Thy  bed  of  pain  ! — 
Bathing  thy  patient  head. 

Like  grateful  showers  of  rain 
They  come, 
While  the  white  curtains,  waving  to  and  fro, 

Kan  the  sick  air; 
And  pityingly  the  shadows  come  and  go 

With  gentle  human  care, 
Compassionate  and  dumb. 

The  dusty  day  is  done, 

The  night  begun ; 

While  prayerful  watch  I  keep, 

Sleep,  love,  sleep ! 

Is  there  no  magic  in  the  touch 

Of  lingers  thou  dost  love  so  much? 

Fain  would  they  scatter  poppies  o'er  thee  now; 
Or  with  its  mute  caress 
The  tremulous  lip  some  soft  nepenthe  press 

Upon  thy  weary  lid  and  aching  brow. 
While  prayerful  watch  I  keep, 
Sleep,  love,  sleep!  • 

On  the  pagoda  spire 

The  bells  arc  swinging. 
Their  little  golden  circlet  in  a  flutter 
With  tales  the  wooing  winds  have  dared  to  utter, 

Till  all  are  ringing 
As  if  a  choir 
Of  golden-nested  birds  in  heaven  were  singing; 
And  with  a  lulling  sound 
The  music  floats  around, 

And  drops  like  balm  into  the  drowsy  ear, 
Commingling  with  the  hum 
Of  the  Sepoy  s  distant  drum, 

And  lazy  beetle  ever  droning  near. 
Sounds  these  of  deepest  silence  born, 
Like  night  made  visible  by  morn; 
So  silent  that  I  sometimes  start 
To  hear  the  throbbings  of  my  heart. 
And  watch,  with  shivering  sense  of  pain,  , 
To  see  thy  pale  lids  lift  again. 

The  lizard,  with  his  mouse-like  eyes, 
Peeps  from  the  mortise  in  surprise 

At  such  strange  quiet  after  day's  harsh  din; 
Then  boldly  ventures  out 
And  looks  about, 
And  with  his  hollow  feet 
Treads  his  small  evening  beat, 
Darting  upon  his  prey 
In  such  a  tricky,  winsome  sort  of  way 

His  delicate  marauding  seems  no  sin. 
And  still  the  curtains  swing, 

Hut  noiselessly; 
The  bells  a  melancholy  murmur  ring, 

As  tears  were  in  the  sky; 
More  heavily  the  shadows  fall, 
Like  the  black  foldings  of  a  pall, 
Where  juts  the  rough  beam  from  wall; 
The  candles  flare 
With  fresher  gusts  ol  air; 
The  beetle's  drone 
Turns  to  a  dirge-like  solitary  moan. 
Night  deepens,  and  I  sit,  in  cheerless  doubt,  alone. 

Emily  C.  fndson. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 


The  painter  David  Neal,  who  has  made  Munich  his 
home,  lately  visited  Cleveland,  and  a  paper  of  that  city 
finds  him,  not  the  "elderly  man  of  the  old  style"  ex- 
pected, but  "  a  young  and  fashionable  man  of  courtly 
bearing.  He  would  pass  as  a  typical  Parisian  or  a  fashion- 
able New-Yorker.  He  has  a  finely  formed  head  and 
face,  of  rather  delicate  contour,  and  a  bushy  mustache, 
whose  ends  curl  upward.  He  is  of  medium  height  and 
rather  slender  build,  and  has  the  modest  but  decided 
bearing  of  a  man  who  realizes  his  own  power  but  does 
not  vaunt  his  attainments.    He  is  no  trifler  in  art." 


On  April  20,  1731,  the  English  vessel  Rebecca,  Captain 
Jenkins,  is  visited  by  the  coastguards  of  Havana,  who 
accuse  the  captain  of  smuggling  military  goods.  They 
find  none  on  board,  but  they  ill-treat  him  by  hanging  him 
first  to  the  yard  and  fastening  the  cabin  boy  to  his  feet. 
The  rope  breaks,  however,  and  they  then  proceed  to  cut 
off  one  of  his  ears,  telling  him  to  take  it  to  his  King. 
Jenkins  returns  to  London  and  claims  vengeance.  Pope 
writes  verses  about  his  ear,  but  England  does  not  choose 
to  quarrel  with  Spain  just  then,  and  all  is  apparently  tor- 
gotten.  Eight  years  after  some  insults  offered  by  the 
Spaniards  to  English  vessels  brought  up  again  the  topic 
of  Jenkins's  ear.  He  had  preserved  it  in  wadding.  The 
sailors  went  about  London  wearing  the  inscription  "  Ear 
for  ear  "  on  their  hats.  The  large  merchants  and  ship- 
owners espoused  their  cause.  William  Pitt  and  the  nation 
in  general  desire  war  with  Spain,  and  Walpole  is  forced  to 
declare  it.  The  consequences  are  but  too  well  known: 
bloodshed  all  over  the  world,  on  landand-sea.  Jenkins's 
ear  is  indeed  avenged.  If  the  English  people  were  poetical, 
says  Carlyle,  this  ear  would  have  become  a.  constellation, 
like  Berenice's  Crown — Contemporary  Reiieiu. 


"  In  him,"  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  of  Lord  Derby,  "I 
lose  my  best  friend,  and  the  country-  a  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished statesman."  He  is  as  off-hand,  and  takes  great 
affairs  as  easily  and  treats  politics  as  completely  as  a  game, 
as  his  public  performances  led  people  commonly  to  sup- 
pose. "Stanley,"  said  Macaulay,  in  1849,  "is  a  great 
debater,  but  as  to  everything  else,  he  is  still  what  he  was 
thirty  years  ago — a  clever  boy."  So  he  appears  here. 
Mr.  Disraeli  somew  here  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Lord 
Derby's  indomitable  industry.  Those  who  knew  Lord 
Derby's  habits  smiled  at  the  insincerity  of  the  flattery. 
The  break-up  of  the  Conference  of  Vienna,  in  April, 
1855,  was  a  tolerably  serious  event  in  the  history  of  the 
day.  Lord  Derby  was  at  Newmarket.  "  He  returned 
to-day,"  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  "so  full  of  his  racing 


that  he  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  last  week's  events;  and  when  I  alluded  to 
our  propositions  at  the  Vienna  Conference  having  been 
rejected  by  Russia,  he  asked,  'What  propositions?'  evi- 
dently not  having  looked  at  a  newspaper  for  the  whole 
week.  Such,"  he  goes  on  to  reflect,  "  is  the  character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  who  has  the  habit  and  power  of 
concentrating  his  mind  upon  the  subject  which  occupies 
him  at  the  moment,  and  of  dismissing  it  wholly  with  equal 
facility.  He  is  very  fond  of  using  the  expression,  '  One 
thinu  at  a  time.'"  There  are  stories  in  more  recent  days 
of  Ministers,  not  of  Lord  Derby's  politics,  being  sum- 
moned by  telegraph  from  Newmarket  or  Goodwood  to 
settle  the  course  of  a  great  party  at  a  ticklish  moment. 
And  there  is  a  tale  of  a  very  illustrious  leader,  indeed, 
who,  when  asked  if  he  had  seen  some  utterance  of  the 
utmost  moment  in  the  newspapers,  replied  cheerfully  that 
he  had  not  had  time,  for  he  had  spent  the  day  in  the 

library  of  College,  looking  into  editions  of  the  Pntyer 

Book  of  Edward  V/. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


Walmer,  October  1,  1834:  We  were  talking  of  Lord 
Nelson,  and  some  instances  were  mantioned  of  the 
egotism  and  vanity  that  derogated  from  his  character. 
"Why!"  said  the  Duke,  "I  am  not  surprised  at  such 
instances,  for  Lord  Nelson  was,  in  different  circum- 
stances, two  quite  different  men,  as  I  myself  can  vouch, 
though  I  only  saw  him  once  in  my  lite,  and  for  perhaps  an 
hour.  It  was  soon  after  I  returned  from  India.  I  went 
to  the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing  street,  and  there  I  was 
shown  into  the  little  waiting-room  on  the  right  hand, 
where  I  found  also  waiting  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
gentleman  whom,  from  his  likeness  to  his  pictures  and  a 
loss  of  an  arm,  I  immediately  recogni/.ed  as  Lord  Nelson. 
He  could  not  know  who  I  was,  but  he  entered  at  once 
into  a  conversation  with  me — if  I  can  call  it  a  conversa- 
tion, for  it  was  almost  all  on  his  side  and  all  about  him- 
self, and  in  really  a  style  so  vain  and  so  silly  as  to  sur- 
prise and  almost  disgust  me.  I  suppose  something  that  I 
happened  to  say  may  have  made  him  guess  that  I  was 
somebody,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  ask  the  office-keeper  who  I  was,  for 
when  he  came  back  he  was  altogether  a  different  man, 
both  in  manner  and  matter.  All  that  I  thought  a  charla- 
tan style  had  vanished,  and  he  talked  of  the  state  of  this 
country  and  of  the  aspect  and  probabilities  of  affairs  on 
the  continent,  with  a  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects both  at  home  and  abroad  that  surprised  me  equally, 
and  more  agreeably  than  the  first  part  of  our  interview 
had  done ;  in  fact,  he  talked  like  an  officer  and  a  states- 
man. The  Secretary  of  State  kept  us  long  waiting,  and 
certainly  for  the  last  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  had  a  conversation  that  interested 
me  more.  Now,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  punc- 
tual, and  admitted  Lord  Nelson  in  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  should  have  had  the  same  impression  of  a  light 
and  trivial  character  that  other  people  have  had ;  but, 
luckily,  I  saw  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  really 
a  very  superior  man;  but  certainly  a  more  sudden  and 
complete  metamorphosis  I  never  saw. —  The  Croker  Papers. 


Of  Pope's  childhood  little  is  known.  His  rapid  rise  to 
fame  awakens  a  distrust  in  the  memories  of  friends.  The 
attempt  to  trace  his  early  tastes  or  peculiarities  is  useless, 
as  vain,  to  use  Goldsmith's  pretty  simile,  as  the  chase  of 
the  morning  dews  in  the  noonday  heat.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  him  idolized  by  his  elderly  parents, 
petted  by  his  nurse.  Mary  Beech,  the  nittri.x  fideiissima, 
who  lived  w  ith  him  till  her  death  in  1725.  As  a  child  he 
is  said  to  have  had  a  round,  plump,  pretty,  bright-com- 
plexioned  face,  and  a  voice  so  sweet  that  he  was  called 
"  the  little  nightingale."  In  manhood  his  voice  was  fee- 
ble. Swift  complains  in  the  cheerless  picture  he  draws  of 
their  meeting  in  1726,  that  his  "loudest  tones  are  low 
and  weak."  Forty  years  of  thought  and  sickness  worked 
a  startling  change  in  his  appearance.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds described  him  as  "about  4  feet  6  inches  high,  very 
humpbacked  and  deformed.  He  had  a  large  and  very 
fine  eye,  a  long,  handsome  nose."  The  face  was  lined 
and  worn,  the  mouth  seamed  w  ith  those  marks  which  are 
always  seen  round  the  mouths  of  crooked  persons,"  the 
muscles  standing  out  across  the  cheeks  like  small  cords, 
the  skin  drawn  and  contracted  over  the  eyebrows  by 
continual  headaches.  Pope  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
received  an  education.  It  was  only  between  the  years  of 
eight  and  twelve  that  he  underwent  any  sort  of  training. 
Before  he  was  eight  he  was  attracted  by  the  pictures  to 
read  Ogilby's  "  Homer."  He  went  on  to  Sandy's 
"  Ovid  "  and  an  unknown  version  of  "  Statius."  From 
the  family  priest,  Banister,  he  picked  up  a  little  Latin 
and  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  at  Twyford  School  he  for- 
got, under  the  plagosus  Orbilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
lampooned,  the  little  he  had  previously  learned.  Be- 
tween nine  and  twelve  he  was  under  a  master  named 
Deane,  first  in  Marylebone,  then  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
This  Deane  had  been  a  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the  Catholic  converts  of  Oba- 
diah  Walker,  and  at  the  revolution  was  deprived  of  his 
Fellowship.  Pope,  in  after  life,  subscribed  to  a  pension 
for  his  tutor,  though  be  seems  to  have  been  an  inefficient 
teacher.  At  twelve  years  old  he  returned  to  the  "pater- 
nal cell  "at  Binfield,  "  able,"  as  he  says  himself,  "  to 
construe  a  little  of  Tully's  Offices."  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  months  under  a  priest  in  Windsor  Forest,  on  the 
border  of  which  Binfield  was  situated,  this  was  all  the 
schooling  Pope  erer  had.— £dinburg  Rccieii'. 


The  father  of  all  mighty  hunters  of  books,  the  Biblio- 
phile Jacob,  has  not  been  well  treated  in  the  English 
press.  He  is  dead,  the  friend  of  all  old  and  good  books, 
and  of  all  who  love  books,  the  laborious  child  of  letters, 
the  patriarch  of  all  who  manafacture  "copy."  There 
was  no  field  of  literary  work  in  which  he  had  not  labored 
during  the  past  seventy  years ;  for  he  began,  as  a  mere 
boy,  with  an  edition  of  Clement  Marot.  Such  was  the 
adolescence  Jacobine ;  such,  also,  was  his  old  age.  Achild 


of  the  romantic  movement,  and  of  the  attempt  to  return 
to  the  middle  ages,  he  perhaps  knew  more  of  his  subject 
than  all  the  other  romanticists  together.  But  his  novels 
were  not  precisely  successful,  and  Balzac  laughed  at  the 
learning  which  went  into  the  historical  romances.  Of  the 
Bibliophile's  book  of  poems — for  he  plunged  into  poesy 
like  the  rest — of  "  Les  Pervenches, '  we  say  nothing, 
because  it  is  as  rare  as  last  year's  periwinkles.  His 
poetry,  his  novels,  his  plays,  have  gone  where  the  old 
moons  and  old  volumes  go ;  his  big  illustrated  volumes  on 
the  arts  and  handicrafts  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  big  illus- 
trated volumes.  They  have  more  knowledge  and  are  bet- 
"got  up"  than  their  neighbors  and  rivals,  but,  after  all, 
they  belong  to  the  region  of  the  drawing-room  table.  What 
the  Bibliophile  will  always  live  by  are  his  books  upon 
books,  his  essays  and  studies  and  gossip  about  editions  and 
bindings,  and  the  people  who  collect  them.  Probably 
some  one  in  France  will  write  an  anecdote  biography  of 
the  Bibliophile.  It  should  be  very  amusing,  for  he  had 
known  every  one  in  his  time — the  great  poets,  novelists, 
publishers,  bibliomaniacs.  A  couple  of  volumes  contain- 
ing his  scattered  essays  on  books  and  men  would  be  one 
of  the  pleasantest  works  that  an  amateur  of  books  and 
contemplator  of  men  would  desire  to  possess.  The  Bib- 
liophile also  did  some  sterling  literary  tasks,  especially  in 
his  wonderfully  complete  and  adequate  chronicles  of  all 
that  was  ever  printed  or  drawn  or  engraved  about  Mo- 
liere.  The  future  biographer  of  Moiiere  will  find  the 
Bibliophile  his  chief  ally  w  ith  Tascherau  and  Soule.  He 
was  a  little  too  conjectural  in  some  of  his  other  volumes, 
as  in  /.a  Jeunese  de  Afidiere,  and  in  the  lyrical  pieces 
which  are,  or  may  be  attributed  to  that  great  writer.  He 
also  edited  two  sets  of  useful  little  books — reprints  of  con- 
temporary plays  or  pamphlets  more  or  less  distantly  con- 
cerning the  comedian. 

To  enumerate  his  works,  acknowledged  or  unacknowl- 
edged, would  be  impossible.  They  were  not  always  ac- 
ceptable to  the  moral  powers  that  swayed  the  police  of 
France.  For  example,  the  Bibliophile  discovered  in  the 
Bibliothique  Imperiate  a  small  volume  bound  with  the 
arms  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  book  proved  to  be 
the  catalogue  of  the  Queen's  private  library,  and  many 
of  the  books  were  "  light  literature,"  if  Mr.  James  Payn  s 
feelings  will  not  be  too  much  outraged  by  our  using  that 
invidious  term.  Now,  almost  all  biographers  have  a 
touch  of  the  ghoul.  They  may  resist  the  ghoul  and  make 
him  flee  from  them  to  publish  ancient  matters  that  are 
"  very  curious  "  in  the  sense  common  in  booksellers'  cat- 
alogues. Now  it  is  the  suppressed  ixxms,  now  the  pri- 
vate letters,  now  the  unpublished  proof  sheets,  of  some 
living  man  or  woman  of  celebrity ;  now  it  is  a  volume 
that  the  world  has  willingly  let  die.  It  cannot  fairly  be 
said  that  the  Bibliophile  was  always  deaf  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  besetting  ghoul.  He  published  the  catalogue 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  private  library,  and  then  there 
were  excursions  and  alarms.  Of  course,  no  impartial 
student  expected  the  Queen  to  be  other  than  a  woman 
of  her  own  times;  cruelly  treated  as  she  was,  she  still  be- 
longed to  the  French  court  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Hilt  this  philosophical  view  was  not  taken  in  high  places. 
There  were  other  publications  of  the  Bibliophile — one  in 
particular  on  an  important  topic — which  were  attacked  by 
the  police  of  his  native  land.  It  is  more  pleasant  to 
think  of  him  as  the  friend  of  collectors,  especially  of 
Pixerecourt.  When  that  amateur's  theater  was  burned  he 
feared  that  his  library  would  be  seized  by  his  creditors. 
He  therefore  had  about  sixty  light  wooden  packing 
cases  made,  and  in  these  he  carried  off,  by  a  "  moonlight 
fitting,"  the  more  cherished  of  his  books.  These  were 
de()osited  in  the  Bibliophile's  rooms,  which  became  for 
the  lime  a  mysterious  place,  a  kind  of  brigand's  cave. 
Pixerecourt  finally  won  his  lawsuit,  and  took  back  the 
books  which  should  never,  he  was  determined,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  creditor  and  the  enemy. 

The  Bibliophile  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  when  his 
books  are  sold  the  best  will  prove  to  be  the  captives  of  an 
ingenuity  like  that  of  "  Davy."  In  1864,  for  example,  he 
was  prowling  on  the  Quai  St.  Michel  when  he  saw  a  little 
brown  volume  with  the  tarnished  arms  of  Louis  XIV. 
This  was  the  first  edition  of  lartufe, and  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  majestical  monarch  himself.  The  Biblio- 
phile bought  the  volume  tor  a  couple  of  francs,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  M.  Didot,  on  condition  that  it  should  never 
be  rebound.  Put  the  librarian  of  M.  Didot  had  the  book 
bound  in  morocco,  and  it  fetched  about  eighty  pounds  at 
the  sale  of  the  famous  collector.  The  shade  of  the  Bi- 
bliophile may  expect,  perhaps,  many  such  rises  in  value 
when  his  collection  is  scattered. — Saturday  Revieiv. 


"  No,  zir,  I  gonnod  drust  you  for  dot  pants." 

"  Why  not,  Mr.  Grindstein? " 

"  Pecause  you  never  will  bay  me." 

"I  know,  but  I've  got  a  scheme  by  which  you  can 

make  some  money." 
"  Vat  ish  dot?' 

"  You  know  Goldspeckle,  your  rival  across  the  street? " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  if  I  tell  him  you  trusted  me  for  a  pair  of  pants, 
he'll  trust  me  for  a  coat  and  vest.  Don't  you  see?  A 
coat  and  vest  are  worth  five  times  as  much  as  a  pair  of 
pant.  You'll  lose  only  four  dollars  while  he  is  losing 
twenty  dollars." 

"  Veil,  on  dose  gonditions  you  gan  have  der  bants." — 
Chicago  News.   

During  the  election  excitement  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Gentry's  son  came  home  late  in  the  evening. 

"  Were  you  down  in  Printing  House  Square?"  asked 
Mr.  Gentry,  excitedly. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  was  Cleveland's  majority  on  the  Sun's  bulletin 

board  ? " 

"  I — I — forget  how  much  it  was,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  You  forget  it,  do  you? "  replied  the  irate  parent. 
"  If  you  are  such  a  miserable,  stupid,  addle-pated  ass 
that  you  can't  remember  the  figures,  why  don't  you  write 
them  down  as  I  do?" — Texas  Sittings. 


I 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


T  T 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  RAIN. 


We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  the  morn 

A  spirit  on  slender  ropes  of  mist 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 

In  the  vapory  amethyst 

Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens. 
Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers, 

Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea, 
To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showers. 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 
The  white  of  their  leaves;  the  amber  grain 

Shrunk  in  the  wind,  and  the  lightning  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain  ! 

The  rain  has  ceased,  and  in  my  room 

The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood; 
And  on  the  church's  dizzy  vane 

The  ancient  cross  is  bathed  in  blood. 

From  out  the  dripping  ivy  leaves, 

Antiquely  carven,  gray  and  high, 
A  dormer,  facing  wet  ward,  looks 

Upon  the  village  like  an  eye: 

And  now  it  glimmers  in  the  sun— 

A  squaie  of  gold,  a  disk,  a  speck; 
And  in  the  belfry  sits  a  dove 

With  purple  ripples  on  her  neck. 

Thomas  Bailev  Aldrich. 


RHODA  BROUGHTOX. 


In  a  French  romance  styled  L' Irreparable  the  heroine 
is  described  as  sowing  the  first  seeds  of  subsequent  frailty 
by  lying  in  bed  and  reading  novels.  The  novels  are  de- 
clared to  be  not  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  characteristic 
alike  of  the  heroine  and  her  mode  of  life ;  for  her  favor- 
ites are  M.  de  Cantors  and  Rhoda  Broughton's  CowetJi  Up 
as  a  Flower.  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  popularity  in  French  fiction  of  the  works  of  the 
talented  English  authoress.  But  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
curious  contrasts  which  so  frequently  exist  between  authors 
and  their  immediate  surroundings  that  the  home  of  Miss 
Broughton  should  be  in  Oxford.  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  the  one  least  suited  to  Miss  Broughton's  genius 
and  to  the  circle  of  her  admirers  is  the  University  city. 
Oxford,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us,  still  retains 
something  of  a  mediaeval  consecration  and  of  an  antique 
poet's  dream;  its  towers  and  chapels  whisper  the  secrets 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  memorials  of  a  time  when  all 
the  learning  was  in.  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  the 
more  daring  spirits  of  the  Renaissance  were  yet  unborn. 
Even  in  the  present  day  the  ecclesiastical  interest  is  in 
many  respects  supreme;  and  such  society  as  the  place  af- 
fords is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  prim  starchiness,  which  is 
rigidly  conservative  of  its  narrow  respectability,  and  replete 
with  the  dull  decorum  of  middle-class  life.  In  the  midst 
of  such  a  city  of  ancient  learning  and  orthodox  piety  it 
is  startling  to  find  the  home  of  a  novelist  who  has  in  her 
day  done  more  to  shock  the  sacred  routine  of  domestic 
existence  than  any  other  writer  of  the  contemporary  age. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  was 
so  domiciled,  or  Miss  Muloch.  But  the  creator  of  such 
lively  personages  as  Nancy,  Joan,  and  Belinda  ought  cer- 
tainly, in  the  expectation  of  the  public,  to  have  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere  and  less  austere  surroundings. 

No  doubt,  this  want  of  harmony  between  herself  and 
her  social  medium  has  weighed  on  the  spirit  of  Miss 
Broughton  herself.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
rudeness  with  which,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  she  was 
received  by  Oxford  society.  One  or  two  ladies  deliber- 
ately turned  their  backs  upon  her  if  they  met  her  in  draw- 
ing-rooms. A  well-known  member  of  the  University, 
who  boasts  his  acquaintance  with  leading  actresses,  re- 
fused to  visit  her,  while  a  terribly  virginal  Mrs.  Grundy  is 
reported  to  have  charitably  asked  where  the  authoress  had 
left  her  son.  "  Poor  Miss  Broughton  ! "  said  an  academic 
duenna  with  ironical  pity;  "  after  all,  there  are  some  con- 
solations in  not  being  clever ! "  Nor  did  the  production 
of  Belinda  serve  to  improve  the  social  position  of  the 
authoress.  The  story  is  personal  and  satirical,  and  the 
principal  character  is  a  parody  of  the  head  of  an  Oxford 
college  who  has  now  joined  the  majority.  The  effect  of 
such  a  work  has  naturally  been  to  emphasize  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  Miss  Broughton  and  her  environ- 
ment, to  make  the  interval  between  the  novelist  and  her 
fellow-citizens  as  a  deep  gulf  fixed.  It  is,  however,  but 
fair  to 'say  that  the  provocation  did  not  come  from  the 
novelist. 

Holywell  street  is  one  of  those  ancient  thoroughfares 
in  Oxford  which  is  full  of  houses  built  according  to  the 
antique  pattern,  with  gable  windows  and  floors  which  are 
anything  but  horizontal.  One  of  these  old  houses  is  the 
home  of  Miss  Broughton.  The  visitor  is  first  greeted 
with  the  bark  of  innumerable  dogs,  principally  of  the 
pug  species,  amongst  which  the  original  "  Shitty,"  who 
plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  novel  of  Belinda,  may  be 
easily  recognized  by  its  incurable  propensity  for  snapping 
at  unfamiliar  heels.  Behind  the  house  is  a  long  narrow 
garden,  bounded  by  lofty  walls,  within  which  the  most 
absolute  seclusion  is  possible,  and  where  no  noise,  except 
the  monotonous  clang  of  chapel  bolls,  ever  disturbs  the 
solitary  student.  The  garden  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
owner  of  the  house  at  those  times  when  she  is  acquiring 
her  singular  acquaintance  with  French  novelislic  literature. 
But  her  own  literary  work  is  done  in  the  early  morning, 
when  she  is  sometimes  content  with  writing  only  a  single 
chapter,  or,  perhaps,  even  only  two  or  three  pages.  For 
Miss  Broughton  is  a  leisurely  writer,  and,  unlike  some  of 
her  sisters  in  art,  allows  two  or  three  years  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  productions  of  her  pen.  If  she  becomes  fond 
of  a  particular  personage  in  her  novels  the  scenes  in  which 
he  or  she  appears  are  written  with  considerable  rapidity; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  she  is  not  inclined  to  hurry  her 
muse,  waiting  with  patience  till  the  inspiration  conies. 
Perhaps  of  all  her  gallery  of  portraits  "  Sarah,"  in  Belinda, 
is  the  one  which  is  most  like  the  authoress.  She  has  put 
into  her  mouth  sentences  which  have  all  the  audacity  and 
piquant  observation  which  are  so  characteristic  of  herself. 


For  she  is,  above  all,  the  critic  of  contemporary  character 
— somewhat  petulant,  largely  cynical,  and  undeniably 
acute. 

Miss  Broughton  was  born  on  November  29th,  1840,  at 
Segrwyd  Mall,  Denbighshire,  a  house  then  rented  by  her 
maternal  grandfather.  Her  childhood  was  chiefly  spent 
at  a  house  in  Cheshire  belonging  to  her  uncle,  Sir  Henry 
Broughton,  and  her  early  youth  in  a  charming  Elizabeth- 
an mansion  in  Staffordshire,  which  had  belonged  to  her 
family  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  house  and  the  adjoin- 
ing church  are  described  in  Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  tributes  to  the  story  which  most  pleased 
the  authoress  was  the  fact  that  Lady  Forester  took  the 
trouble  to  go  to  Broughton  Church  with  the  book  in  her 
hand  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  description.  "  I  was 
a  commonplace  child  enough,"  Miss  Broughton  tells  her 
friends,  "  and  showed  no  especial  aptitude  for  anything 
in  particular.  We  were  rather  strictly  brought  up,  and 
not  allowed  to  play  with  other  children.  My  father, 
whose  conversation  I  still  regretfully  try  to  remember, 
educated  us  in  great  part  himself.  My  memory  can 
hardly  go  back  to  a  time  when  he  did  not  read  Shake- 
speare aloud  to  us.  He  taught  us  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
elements  of  Hebrew,  all  of  which  I  have  conscientiously 
forgotten  long  ago."  "And  what  first  induced  you  to 
write?"  is  the  natural  question.  "I  never  wrote  a  line 
till  I  was  twenty-two,  and  then  I  read  Miss  Thackeray's 
Story  of  Elizabeth.  Hearing  that  it  was  written  by  a  girl 
not  much  older  than  I  was,  I  asked  myself  why  I  should 
not  write  as  well.  And  so  one  wet  Sunday  afternoon, 
having  grown  very  tired  of  my  Sunday  book,  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  I  took  an  old  French  copy-book  and  began  to 
scribble.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  rapture  of  that  first  fit 
of  composition;  and  though  the  story,  when  finished,  was 
so  severely  criticised  by  an  old  friend  that  I  never  ven- 
tured to  offer  it  to  any  publisher,  yet  I  was  so  far  from 
being  discouraged  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
(1863)  I  wrote  Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well.  I  finished  it  in 
six  weeks,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  all  the  time.  It 
lay  by  me  until  January,  1865,  when,  being  on  a  visit  in 
Dublin,  to  my  uncle  by  marriage,  foseph  le  Fanu,  the 
novelist,  I  read  two  specimen  chapters  aloud  to  him  and 
to  Percy  Fitzgerald.  The  former  took  me  by  the  hand, 
saying,  '  You  will  succeed,  and  when  you  do,  remember 
that  I  prophesied  it.'  He  at  once  accepted  the  story  for 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  which  he  then  edited, 
and  also  persuaded  Richard  Bentley  to  promise  to  bring 
it  out  in  three-volume  form.  From  this  engagement, 
however,  Mr.  Bentley  subsequently  drew  back,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scruples  of  his  reader."  Miss  Broughton 
subsequently  wrote  Cometh  Up  as  a  Flower,  which  was 
published  by  Bentley  in  the  spring  of  1867.  Soon  after 
its  publication,  the  Times,  which  praised  more  rarely  than 
now,  came  out  with  two  columns  of  favorable  criticism. 
"  I  remember,"  says  Miss  Broughton,  "  being  amused  at 
its  being  claimed  by  other  people.  A  lady  told  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  that  her  son  wrote  it."  After  that 
first  success,  Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well  was  published, 
and  brought  down  upon  the  authoress  the  vials  of  a 
righteous  wrath  at  its  supposed  indelicacy.  Five  of  her 
stories  were  written  at  an  old  house  on  a  hillside  in  North 
Wales.  The  outlook  was  on  a  cheering  range  of  hills, 
changing  with  every  change  in  the  season,  and  Miss 
Broughton  is  the  first  to  confess  how  much  she  owed  to 
the  silent  companionship  of  Nature. 

Miss  Broughton's  novels,  as  a  whole,  have  won  for 
themselves  a  decided  place  in  contemporary  literature. 
Their  undeniable  characteristic  is  vivacity  and  an  intel- 
lectual flavor  which  is  analogous  to  the  gastronomic  pleas- 
ure in  caviare  or  olives.  The  utmost  that  adverse  criti- 
cism can  say  might  be  expressed  in  \he  judgment  of 
Charles  Reade,  that  Miss  Broughton  is  a  lady  who  is 
impertinent  to  her  Creator.  Her  greatest  praise  would  be 
that  she  has  proved  how  much  Gallic  acuteness  and 
espieglerie  are  capable  of  being  transplanted  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  prose.  And  her  popularity  in  all  ranks  of  society 
shows  no  signs  of  decline.  A  short  time  ago,  Captain 
Markham,  of  the  Alert,  was  introduced  to  her  at  his  own 
request.  He  told  her  that  in  some  remote  Arctic  latitudes 
an  ice-bound  mountain  was  christened  Mount  Rhoda,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  which  her  tales  had 
given  to  the  officers  of  that  vessel.  With  such  a  tribute 
even  greater  novelists  might  well  be  content. —  London 
World. 


While  ex-Senator  Dorsey  was  here  in  attendance  on  the 
cattle  convention,  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  he 
was  asked  how  much  he  paid  Bob  Ingersoll  for  his 
defence  in  the  Star  route  trials.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  it 
was  very  curious  how  that  was  done.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  trial,  Ingersoll  never  asked  me  for  a 
dollar.  One  day,  after  I  had  been  acquitted  on  the  sec- 
ond trial,  I  met  Ingersoll  and  I  asked  him  how  much  I 
owed  him.  He  at  first  declined  to  talk  about  it,  saying 
he  had  no  charge  to  make  and  he  didn't  care  if  he  never 
got  a  cent.  I  asked  him  to  walk  a  few  squares  with  me, 
and  we  went  to  the  safe  deposit  building.  I  unlocked  my 
box  and  took  out  a  four  per  cent  government  bond  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  we  walked  away,  and  we  have  not  referred 
to  the  subject  since." 

There  is  a  boy  in  Altoona  that  the  Call,  of  that  city, 
thinks  should  be  killed.  Last  Sunday  evening  he  crawled 
under  the  sofa,  and  when  his  sister  and  her  best  young 
man  was  sitting  as  close  together  as  possible,  rigged  a 
slip-knot  around  their  feet.  When  the  old  gentleman 
came  into  the  parlor  to  look  for  his  cigar-stub,  they 
thought  they  would  occupy  separate  pews.  The  young 
man  fell  over  the  center-table  and  Mary  sat  down  upon 
the  floor,  with  a  two  hundred  to  the  square  inch  concus- 
sion that  dislocated  her  adjustable  bangs.  The  old 
gentleman  thought  that  Adolphus  was  drunk,  and  hit  him 
with  his  cane  sixteen  times  before  he  could  get  himself 
loose  and  fall  out  the  window.  The  match  was  declared 
off. 


RRIC-A-RRAC. 


Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  is  an  honored  member  of  the  fan, 
Hull  Yacht  Club,  of  Boston,  and  the  experiences  of  his 
yacht  have  been  so  numerous  that  they  would  fill  tomes 
to  everflowintz.  His  yacht  is  not  inappropriately  named 
the  "  Sinker,"  and  it  is  justly  considered  the  most  remark- 
able craft  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Whenever  Mr.  Good- 
win sets  sail  in  it,  his  Boston  friends  buy  pools  on  the 
chances  of  his  ever  showing  up  again.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  chances  of  never  returning  are  the  favorite 
in  the  pools.  Mr.  Goodwin  tells  us — and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  him — that  his  yacht  is  the  only  sailing  vessel  in 
American  waters  that  can  jump  a  fence.  He  says  that 
whenever  he  leaves  the  Boston  wharf  and  heads  the  Sinker 
for  the  mighty  expanse  of  brine  due  east,  every  tug  in  the 
harbor  gets  up  steam  and  gives  chase,  it  seeming  to  be  a 
friendly  rivalry  among  the  tugs  to  see  who  will  earn  the 
ten  dollars  and  the  honor  of  conveying  the  Sinker  back 
into  port  when  it  staves  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  or  splits  its 
mizzen-mast,  or  loses  its  boom,  or  disables  its  rudder,  or 
meets  with  any  one  of  the  misfortunes  which  appear  to  be 
inevitable  when  Mr.  Goodwin  is  in  practical  command. — 
Chicago  Neivs. 

If  you  think  there  is  more  Christian  charity  and  more- 
honor  under  the  roof  of  the  visible  church  than  there  is 
outside  of  it,  says  the  Boston  Journal,  you  are  much  mis- 
taken. The  church  in  this  country  is  more  often  socially 
rigid  in  its  organization  than  otherwise.  There  is  an  in- 
fluential divine  in  this  city  who  was  taken  in  his  childhood, 
a  homeless  waif,  by  a  kind-hearted  but  rather  illiterate 
couple,  who  brought  him  up  with  all  the  care  of  parents, 
and  put  him  to  a  trade  as  they  would  had  they  had  a  son 
of  their  own  flesh.  The  lad  hungered  for  books,  could 
not  prosper  at  his  trade,  and  finally,  through  his  own 
efforts  and  their  aid,  got  a  collegiate  training,  and  arose 
steadily  to  fame,  until  he  received  a  call  from  a  wealthy 
church.  When  the  committee  waited  upon  him  it  was 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  not  bring  his  foster 
parents  into  the  parish,  as  they  would  be  rather  out  of 
place  at  the  parsonage  of  such  a  stylish  society.  The 
minister's  reply  was  so  emphatic  that  the  society  found 
themselves  obliged  to  accept  the  old  couple  or  let  the 
coveted  divine  go.  So  the  church  no  longer  levels  all 
social  rank,  but  in  the  shadow  of  the  altar  for  which  so 
much  is  claimed,  social  creeds  are  as  strong  as  in  the  ball- 
room.   These  are  indeed  the  days  of  advances. 


I  found  a  friend  at  work  making  a  floor-mat  on  the  old 
rag-carpet  plan.  She  was  cutting  the  material  into  strips, 
braiding  it,  and  then  sewing  it  into  form.  The  stuff  thus 
being  utilized  was  discarded  hosiery.  The  fabric  was 
silk,  the  colors  bright  and  varied,  and  the  effect  as  good 
as  such  patchwork  permits. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  I  asked. 

"  I'll  give  it  to  Henry,"  she  replied. 

Henry  is  her  best  beau.  She  blushed  a  trifle,  as  girls 
are  usually  able  to  do  when  speaking  of  something  par- 
ticularly delicate  and  sentimental  in  connection  with 
their  lovers;  and  at  the  same  time  she  brought  to  an  end 
the  strip  which  began  at  the  top  of  a  stocking  and  ran  a 
yard  or  so  to  a  utilitarian  darned-spot  at  the  toe. 

"  I  suppose  he  won't  know  what  the  thing  is  actually 
made  of,"  I  remarked. 

She  dropped  her  scissors  and  lower  jaw,  and  gazed  on 
me  in  mute  astonishment. 

"  Not  tell  him  that  the  rug  is  composed  of  my  stock- 
ings!"  she  at  length  exclaimed.  "  Bless  your  heart,  that's 
the  charm  of  the  thing.  When  he  puts  on  his  smoking- 
cap  and  jacket,  lies  back  in  his  easy  chair,  and  rests  his 
slippered  foot  on  his  mat,  won't  it  be  a  solace?" — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

Colonel  J.  T.  Chidesher,  proprietor  and  operator  of  a 
stage  line  from  Fort  Worth  to  Fort  Yuma,  in  Arizona 
Territory,  was  a  jolly  kind  of  a  chap,  whole-souled,  and 
full  of  vim  and  fun.  Coming  up  from  Fort  Worth  to 
Dallas,  he  told  how  he  made  a  fortune  by  betting  on  Gen- 
eral Zach  Taylor's  election  to  the  presidency.  Said  he : 
"I  bet  every  thing  I  had,  money,  house  and  home,  farm, 
pasture  land,  stock,  wagons,  harness,  clothes,  and  every- 
thing you  could  think  of.  As  long  as  I  had  credit  I  bet 
it.  Then  one  day  1  bet  my  hat,  coat,  vest,  pantaloons 
and  shoes,  and  I  was  five  miles  from  home  at  that.  But 
I  was  sure  Taylor  would  be  elected.  I  bet  on  his  elec- 
tion ;  on  his  election  by  different  majorities;  on  his  living 
to  be  elected,  and  had  side  bets  of  all  sorts  and  shapes. 
In  those  days  I  used  to  drive  round — this  was  in  Missis- 
sippi— with  a  band  of  music  and  a  six-pounder  cannon, 
and  I  tell  you  we  had  rousing  times  and  stirring  speeches. 
But  my  man  got  elected,  as  I  knew  he  would,  and  I 
calculated  when  I  figured  it  up — for  I  had  a  clerk  to  keep 
track  of  my  bets — that  I  had  won  eighty  thousand  dollars 
in  gold.  I  collected  all  of  the  bets,  too.  One  man  didn't 
like  to  give  up  a  mule  he  had  bet— it  was  the  only  mule 
he  had— and  so  I  took  his  mule  and  gave  him  another 
and  a  better  one,  and  to-day  he  writes  me  every  month 
and  says  what  a  good  fellow  I  am.  And  when  I  knew  I 
had  won  I  kept  open  house  for  a  week  and  invited  the 
whole  county.  I  had  charcoal  made  by  the  thousand 
bushels,  and  oxen  cooked  whole  in  trenches,  I  don't 
know  how  long.  I  decorated  every  post,  flag-pole,  chim- 
ney, lightning-rod,  and  tree-top  in  that  vicinity  with  the 
American  flag,  and  when  the  flags  gave  out  I  sent  for 
more.  We  fired  a  salute  of  thirty-three  guns,  one  for 
each  state  then,  every  morning  before  breakfast,  and 
again  in  the  evening,  and  I  guess  I  had  over  700  people 
at  my  house  for  a  whole  week  and  more,  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  making  merry.  And  after  1  had  deducted  all 
my  expenses  I  had  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  left. 


A  man  arrested  in  northern  Texas  for  counterfeiting 
had  six  different  dies.  If  he  had  been  arrested  for  steal- 
ing a  horse,  he  would  have  only  had  one  die. — Texas 
Stftings. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOVE-TAPS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


So  little  was  going  on  in  society,  the  weather  was  so  good  and 
the  management  such  a  recommendation,  that  [  thought  the 
Carnival  ball  would  be  a  success,  in  point  of  numbers,  at  least. 
Hut  alas  ami  alack!  it  was  a  dismal  failure,  except  in  regard  to 
the  temperature  of  the  Pavilion,  which  was  in  beautiful  accord 
with  the  virtue  which  prompted  the  ball.  There  were  many 
people  occupying  the  seats,  but  few  on  the  floor,  and  the  scat- 
tered groups  of  dancers  in  the  great  building,  huddled  up  in 
shawls  and  opera  clocks,  presented  a  mournful  spectacle.  The 
majority  of  the  people  on  the  floor,  however,  were  society  people, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  remarkably  pretty  girls.  But  I 
doubt  if  the  Indies  of  San  Francisco  will  ever  undertake  any- 
thing of  the  kind  again— in  the  present  decade,  at  least. 


It  is  amusing  to  sit  as  a  spectator  at  a  scene  of  that  kind,  and 
observe  the  manners  and  ap|>earances  of  the  several  strata  of 
society,  as  they  cross  and  recross,  elbow  and  eye  one  another,  with 
curiosity  on  the  one  hand  and  envy  on  the  other.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  only  two  strata  in  fashionable  or  dancing 
society  here— make  no  allusion  whatever  to  Hohemia,  which  is 
an  element  entirely  by  itself —the  upper  ten  thousand,  led  off  by 
Nob  Hill,  and  which  of  late  years  has  admitted  Bonanza  within 
the  fold,  and  the  element  just  below,  which  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  pretty  girls  and  their  attendant  knights — some  of  the 
latter  belonging  to  the  upper  stratum,  but  the  majority  of  their 
own  class.  I  amused  myself  on  Tuesday  night  watching  the 
subtle  differences  between  these  two  classes  of  girls.  To  a  casual 
observe!  there  would  be  nothing  to  attract  his  attention. 

It  is  only  when  one  withdraws  himself  from  the  excitement  and 
looks  calmly  on  with  a  critical  eye  that  the  delicate  lights  and 
shades  appear.  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  in  the  dress. 
The  girls  ol  stratum  No.  I  dress  quietly  and  elegantly,  and  gen- 
erally expensively,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  extreme  good 
taste,  particularly  in  regard  to  hats;  while  there  is  a  tawdry 
finery,  even  where  money  is  plentiful,  in  stratum  No.  2,  which 
commonizes  the  fair  wearers,  and  which  is  generally  further  en- 
hanced by  very  loud  and  becoming  hats,  and  an  elaborate  and 
complicated  structure  of  hair.  In  No.  I,  even  the  girls  whose 
money  is  their  only  passport  have  insensibly  been  toned  down 
into  something  like  elegant  simplicity  through  force  of  associa- 
tions; but  in  No.  2  the  tortuous  coiffure,  the  startling  effects  of 
millinery  and  a  certain  style  peculiar  to  themselves,  are  still  ram- 
pant. Hut  it  is  in  the  manner,  the  individuality,  where  lies  the 
subtle  and  delicate  distinctiveness.  No.  2  are  ladylike  and 
proper  little  creatures  to  all  appearances— I  don't  know  one  of 
them  save  by  sight — but  there  is  about  them  an  absolute  lack  of 
repose,  and  of  the  indetinable  air  of  good-breeding  which  char- 
acterizes women  born  and  bred  in  the  most  refined  society  their 
city  affords.  They  cannot  keep  their  hands  still,  and  there  is 
still  less  repose  in  their  features,  in  their  accents — I  overheard 
several  conversations— and  in  their  laugh.  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  slang  they  ap|x;ar  to  be  conversant  with  is  a  caution 
to  the  uninitiated,  and  I  feel  that  my  own  vocabulary  has  been 
gratifyingly  enriched  since  Tuesday  night.  I  do  not  venture,  by 
any  means,  to  say  that  Miss  No.  I  never  uses  slang.  She  does, 
indeed,  but  it  is  in  a  totally  different  way.  She  uses  but  little  at 
a  time,  and  that  little  is  not  characterized  by  that  wild  original- 
ity which  greeted  my  startled  ears  from  time  to  time;  nor  is 
it  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  conveyer  of  the  most  common- 
place ideas.  I  am  not  writing  this  to  be  critical  or  severe.  I  am 
simply  looking  on,  philosophizing,  and  putting  down  my 
thoughts  as  they  come  to  me,  with  animosity  or  unkind  feeling 
toward  none. 


Let  me  propound  a  riddle  to  those  of  my  own  sex,  that  those 
who  run  may  read.  Why  do  plain  women  draw  their  hair  straight 
back  from  their  faces?  Do  they  never  stop  and  consider  that  in  so 
doing  they  bare  all  capricious  nature's  faults  to  the  stern,  unre- 
lenting glare  of  day?  Few  human  faces  approach  perfection  within 
fifty  degrees.  Either  the  forehead  is  high  and  square  and  knobby, 
and  consequently  wants  covering  up,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
is  heavy,  and  wants  to  be  correspondingly  enlarged  on  top  by  a 
cunningly  arranged  coiffure;  or  the  lines  of  the  face  are  hard,  and 
need  softening  by  a  delicate  bang  or  a  few  fluffy  curls,  which 
change  the  entire  character  of  the  face;  or  there  are  hollows  in 
the  temples,  which  require  tilling  by  a  few  feathery  locks;  or  the 
face  is  long  and  thin,  and  requires  broadening  and  youthening 
by  a  ring  of  curls  from  ear  to  ear,  or  is  too  broad,  and  needs  a 
clump  of  curls  to  surmount  the  forehead  and  elongate  it.  It  is 
only  the  woman  who  possesses  a  low  forehead,  with  waved  lines 
where  the  face  meets  the  hair,  who  can  afford  to  wear  her  hair 
straight  back.  I  know  a  beautiful  girl,  the  shape  of  whose  head 
and  whose  every  feature  is  perfect,  but  whose  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  so  developed  in  a  large  unclassic  forehead  that  she  is 
absolutely  plain  with  her  hair  back.  And  when  it  conies  to  an 
ugly  or  a  plain  woman  taking  the  same  liberty  with  herself— ye 
gods!  words  are  too  weak.  I  will  leave  it  to  any  man  if  I  am 
not  right. 

Another  conundrum  :  Why  will  wrinkled  women  paint?  I  rode 
up  in  the  car  with  a  woman  the  other  day  who  absolutely  fasci- 
nated me,  and  I  was  guilty  of  the  rudeness  of  staring  at  her  until 
I  left  the  car.  She  was  fifty-five,  if  she  was  a  day,  and  possibly 
older.  On  her  withered  cheeks  were  two  artistic  patches  of  red 
paint,  carefully  defined  upon  a  background  of  white.  Her  lips 
were  the  hue  of  an  infant's,  her  hair  a  chemical  triumph,  and 
above  and  beneath  her  eyes  she  appeared  to  be  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  mortification.  She  wore  a  dress  of  lightish-brown  satin, 
decorated  with  a  red  plaid  plastron,  and  her  bonnet  had  a  jaunty 
and  youthful  air.  A  young  man  came  over  and  sat  by  her,  after 
a  time,  and  she  talked  with  him  in  the  eager  yet  timid  manner  of 
a  woman  whose  confidence  in  herself  has  gone,  and  who  hopes  to 
distract  her  hearer's  attention  from  the  war-paint  and  feathers  by 
absorbing  his  interest  in  what  she  is  saying.  It  was  a  painful 
sight,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  car.  I  noticed  the  same 
thing  in  a  society  matron  last  night— a  woman  who  rejoices  in 
several  grown  daughters  and  at  least  one  grandchild.  She  had 
on  enough  paint  to  supply  a  house,  and  her  dress  was  dicollete 
enough  for  ten. 

Color,  by  the  way,  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  In  New  York  the 
beauties  rejoice  in  a  marble  whiteness,  unrelieved  by  vulgar  red. 
It  came  in  with  economical  skirts  and  attenuated  waists.  A 
woman  who  paints  in  New  York  is  not  considered  respectable,  as 
a  woman  with  natural  color  is  not  considered  beautiful.  This  is 
a  matter  of  taste,  however.  Health  is  a  great  beauty,  after  all, 
in  spite  of  fashion,  and  a  ghastly  woman  can  never  look  healthy. 


I  went  over  to  Oakland  the  other  day,  and  noticed,  as  I  have 


often  done  before,  that  the  skins  of  many  of  the  young  girls  have 
a  dry  and  withered  look,  which  no  woman  has  a  right  to  under 
thirty-five.  The  only  thing  I  can  attribute  it  to  is  the  sea  air 
which  they  encounter  in  their  frequent  trips  across  the  ferry.  It 
dries  up  all  the  moisture  in  the  skin,  and  parches  and  withers  it 
long  before  its  time;  but  I  think,  if  the  fair  dames  of  Oakland 
would  take  the  precaution  of  rubbing  a  little  cold  cream  on  their 
faces  before  encountering  the  salt  air,  they  would  find  the  result  a 
different  one.  They  could  hide  the  grease  by  a  little  Lubin's  baby 
powder,  and  the  former,  in  turn,  would  prevent  the  latter  from 
filling  up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  otherwise  injuring  it. 


Another  conundrum:  Why  is  it  that  the  women  of  a  country 
town  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  metropolis,  who  in  all  prob- 
ability visit  the  latter  several  times  during  the  month,  if  not 
during  the  week,  never  "  catch  on,"  but  look  the  country-town 
woman  to  the  end  of  their  days?  The  shop  girls  of  the  city  have 
a  style  which  takes  away  one's  breath,  but  the  respectable  and 
well-to-do  female  of  the  suburban  town  is  equally  stam|>cd  by  a 
"style"  which  seems  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  differences  a 
few  miles  away.    I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  middle  classes. 


I  was  much  amused  during  that  same  jaunt  in  Oakland,  by  a 
touching  example  of  the  ingenuousness  of  young  America.  I 
was  riding  in  a  street  car  driven  by  a  youth  whose  rosy  counte- 
nance rejoiced  but  in  the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  incipient 
down.  We  were  creeping  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  I  was 
wishing  for  even  an  earthquake  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  stir 
him  up,  when  suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  a  pretty  nurse-girl  on 
the  corner  of  a  street,  and  deliberately  tying  up  his  horse,  flew 
over  to  her  and  poured  his  sweet  nothings  into  her  cars  for  fully 
five  minutes,  calmly  oblivious  to-the  fact  of  our  existence.  When 
our  patience  was  all  but  exhausted,  he  returned,  accompanied  by 
the  girl  and  her  charges,  and  after  seeing  them  safely  aboard, 
returned  to  his  impatient  quadruped.  But  the  interview  had 
evidently  gone  to  his  head,  for  our  former  snail's  pace  was  now 
changed  to  one  of  headlong  recklessness,  and  we  tore  down  the 
track  at  the  rate  of  "two-forty  on  the  shell  road,"  while  the 
blushing  youth  kept  his  head  turned  over  his  shoulder  and  rained 
down  smiles  on  his  inamorita.  A  sudden  rupture  between  the 
car  and  the  track  warned  us  not  to  tempt  Frovidence  further,  and 
we  betook  ourselves  to  solid  ground  with  all  possible  speed. 
Whether  those  poor  children  got  home  with  ribs  and  teeth  in 
their  proper  places  is  a  question  I  would  not  recklessly  answer. 


Will  some  kind  friend  tell  a  certain  "fashionable  lady"  that 

it  is  not  the  thing  to  sign  her  notes  and  letters  "  Mrs.  -." 

Imagine  such  a  woman  being  tolerated  in  London,  or  even  New 
York  or  Washington  society.  But  it  is  not  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence. One  girl  in  particular,  well  connected,  well  educated, 
gave  much  amusement  to  her  circle,  and  to  numerous  other 
circles,  a  few  summers  ago  in  Monterey,  by  signing  herself  in  a 
note  to  a  gentleman,  "  Yours  in  friendship,  Miss  ." 


Speaking  of  the  girls  carries  me  back  to  the  Carnival  ball 
again,  and  brings  to  my  mind  a  little  "conversation"  I  over- 
heard. A  girl,  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  who  was  educated 
abroad,  I  believe,  sat  directly  behind  me,  and,  as  I  turned  to 
look  at  her,  she  was  gazing  with  absorbing  interest  up  into  the 
eyes  of  the  young  man  bending  above  her.  "  You  were  not 
there,"  she  said,  three  separate  times.  That  was  all;  not 
another  word.  But  these  four  syllables  were  enunciated  with 
such  a  variety  of  cadences  and  intonations  in  their  separate  pre- 
sentations, that  I  have  no  doubt  the  young  man  thought  he  was 
listening  to  the  wisdom  of  a  De  Stael,  and  responded,  with  his 
soul  in  nis  voice,  by  imploring  her  to  dance  on  the  spot.  Io. 


AROUXD  TOWN. 


Where  has  the  glorious  climate  of  California  taken  itself?  For 
two  winters  past  the  streets  of  San  F'rancisco  have  been  visited 
by  snow,  and  now  we  have  been  afflicted  with  a  young  blizzard. 
The  lively  little  blast  began  last  Saturday  night,  and  did  not  go 
away  until  Sunday  afternoon.  In  that  time  it  smashed  up  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wharvingand  sea-wall,  sunk 
four  vessels,  wrecked  five  others  on  the  flats,  and  by  collisions 
a  hundred  others  were  more  or  less  damaged,  the  total  loss  being 
well  up  toward  a  half-million  dollars.  People  wore  ulsters  and 
remained  indoors,  and  this  on  Sunday,  too.  Such  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  Californians,  by  whom  Sunday  has  always 
been  dedicated  to  baseball,  picnics,  cock-fights,  drives  to  the 
Cliff,  etc.,  is  more  than  the  old  inhabitants  can  stand.  One 
might  as  well  be  across  the  Rockies  at  once.  I  shall  go  with  the 
swallows  myself  next  winter  if  this  thing  is  allowed  to  continue. 


Amongst  the  damage  inflicted  by  our  northern  visitor  was  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  Commodore  Caduc's  famous  sloop- 
yacht  Annie.  The  gale  polled  her  from  her  anchorage  in  the 
Mission  bay  mud,  and  compelled  her  to  run  amuck  among  the 
shipping  there  for  an  hour,  and  then,  tired  of  its  plaything,  tossed 
heron  the  rocks  forming  the  foundation  of  the  railroad  bridge. 
Her  bowsprit  was  broken,  topmast  razed,  rigging  torn,  sides 
stove,  dingy  smashed — and  altogether  she  was  a  sad  change  from 
the  crack  yacht  of  her  class.  Her  end  was  ignominious,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  years.  The  first  nine  of  her  existence  were 
spent  in  peaceful  obscurity,  as  the  property  of  a  Long  Island 
clam-digger.  Then  she  felHnto  the  hands  of  a  butcher,  who  used 
her  to  freight  beef  to  Blackwell's  Island.  The  butcher  was  a  bit 
of  a  sport,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  expensive  craft  owned  by  New  Y'ork  millionaires.  The 
Annie  became  notorious  for  her  speed,  and  the  butcher  succumbed 
to  a  heavy  offer,  and  sold  her  to  a  yachtsman.  F"or  years  she  wore 
the  champion  pennant,  and  on  account  of  her  speed  she  was 
selected  by  the  friends  of  William  M.  Tweed  for  the  Boss  to  elope 
to  Cuba  in.  The  Annie  fell  into  disrepute  on  account  of  her  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  this  mission,  and  was  not  again  a 
queen  among  pleasure-craft  until  her  importation  to  these  waters, 
on  the  deck  of  the  largest  sailing  vessel  afloat.  Here  she  had  no 
rival  in  her  class,  and  often  compelled  the  larger  yachts  to  pay 
her  tribute.  And  now  to  be  wrecked  by  a  nasty  little  cyclone  is 
indeed  too  bad. 


Judge  Wilson's  ruling  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Fire  Com- 
missioners in  cases  of  accident  caused  by  the  speeding  of  engines 
in  response  to  an  alarm  of  fire,  may  be  very  good  law.  but  it  is  a 
very  Dad  idea,  and  should  be  rectified  without  delay.  The 
Court's  ruling,  I  understand,  was  based  on  the  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting vehicles  being  driven  over  a  crossing  at  a  gait  faster 
than  a  walk,  and  was  made  in  a  damage  suit  growing  out  of  the 
death  of  a  man  from  being  run  over  by  one  of  the  department 
machines.  Fortunately  for  the  commissioners,  the  jury  was 
composed  of  business  men  and  property  owners,  who  p?id  no 


attention  to  the  ruling,  but  found  for  the  defendants.  If  the 
department  complied  with  this  law,  and  slacked  down  to  a  walk 
at  every  crossing,  its  efficiency  would  be  shattered,  and  the 
insurance  companies  would  soon  go  to  the  wall.  A  matter  of  a 
few  seconds'  delay  in  getting  to  a  fire  like  that  in  the  elevator 
shaft  of  tlje  Hotel  Brunswick,  would  result  in  an  immense  loss 
of  property,  and  often  of  life.  An  order  amending  the  order  so  as 
to  exclude  lire  apparatus  is  in  order.  The  Fire  Commissioners 
receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  and  are  under  heavy  bonds  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  They  have  given  this 
city  as  good  a  lire  department  as  there  is  in  the  world,  and 
at  as  little  cost,  and  they  deserve  some  protection.  It  is  the  city's 
department,  and  why  is  the  city  not  responsible?  The  ruling 
has  already  had  the  eflect  of  causing  one  wealthy  and  experienced 
commissioner  to  resign,  and  good  old  Chief  Scanned  says  that 
if  he  is  liable  to  be  arrested  for  fast  driving  every  time  the  Hall 
bell  "hits  off,"  he  will  be  driven  to  canvassing  for  a  chemical 
extinguisher  or  into  the  Napa  Asylum. 


The  wrestlers  are  at  it  again,  and  the  dear  public  is  ljeing  put 
on  its  back,  hips  and  shoulders  to  the  carpet,  in  great  style.  First, 
Mr.  Ross  did  up  Mr.  Cannon  in  the  presence  of  a  $2,500  house, 
and  now  he  will  try  conclusions  with  Mr.  Whistler  for  "the 
championship  of  the  world  and  $500  a  side."  In  the  professional 
athlete's  dictionary  the  championship  of  the  world  and  $500  a 
side  mean  an  equal  division  of  the  dollars  that  knowing  idiots 
oay  to  witness  their  rehearsed  contortions  and  programme  of 
1  >cks,  holds  and  turns.  It  will  be  in  order  for  Mr.  Whistler  to 
defeat  Mr.  Ross  on  the  next  occasion,  and  then  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  for  a  return  match.  PEl'YS. 


SAVED  BY  EDUCATION. 


The  driver  of  thai  cross-town  tar  was  higher  than  John 
Lawrence  Sullivan.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  stand  up 
through  four  or  five  rounds  against  that  eminent  professor 
of  the  art  of  destruction.  He  had  a  peculiar  expression 
about  his  countenance  that  made  him  look  like  a  "bad 
man."  On  close  examination  the  observer  would  have 
found  that  the  expression  was  caused  by  the  driver's 
having  one  brown  eye  and  one  green  eye,  even  as  Boston's 
famous  bull-dog,  Ben,  has.  The  driver's  hat,  a  slouched 
one,  was  pulled  down  over  the  ill-matched  visual  organs. 
The  turned-up  red  nose  of  the  man  almost  met  the  pro- 
jecting brim  of  the  hat.  Under  the  nose  was  a  stubby 
brown  mustache  and  a  square-cut  mouth  that  indicated 
shamrock  blood  and  Tammany  political  affiliations.  The 
driver  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  good  humor.  He 
mumbled  fierce  oaths  under  his  orange-tawny  beard,  and 
looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  devour  some  gore  or  a  keg  of 
nails.  He  had  no  particular  reason  for  being  out  of 
humor.  He  was  simply  angry  on  general  principles,  be- 
cause a  good-natured  car-driver  would  be  inconceivable. 

The  car  was  nearly  filled  w  ith  ladies.  Most  of  them 
were  young,  and  some  were  fair,  and  all  carried  bundles. 
At  one  of  the  avenues  a  fair  and  gentle-looking  dude  en- 
tered the  car.  His  silk  hat  shone  with  the  innocence  of 
youth.  His  flaxen  hair  was  banged  across  his  alabaster 
brow,  and  his  gray  eyes  looked  softly  out  upon  the  loveli- 
ness before  them.  His  mustache  was  small,  but  beauti- 
fully waxed,  and  j>erfumed  with  the  spices  of  Araby  the 
West.  His  necktie  was  "smoke-blue, '  and  a  small  dia- 
mond nestled  therein.  His  five-button  cutaway  was  fine, 
and  his  satin-lined  overcoat  was  superb.  His  brown-and- 
black  striped  trousers  were  the  work  of  an  artist  tailor,  in 
a  moment  of  inspiration,  and  his  patent-leather  shoes 
were  faultily  faultless.  This  sweet  creature  deposited  his 
fare  in  the  box  and  sat  down  between  two  lovely  beings, 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  a  Mohammedan  in  heaven. 

The  driver  looked  into  the  fare-box  and  then  back  into 
the  car.  Pretty  soon  he  opened  the  door,  and  in  a  gruff 
voice  said : 

"I'm  one  fare  short  here,  please." 

No  one  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  driver,  who 
drove  on.  Another  minute  fled  into  the  irrevocable  past, 
and  then  the  driver  looked  in  once  more,  this  time  fixing 
his  brown-green  glare  upon  the  fair  dude. 

"I'm  one  fare  short  here;  d'ye  understand?"  said  he, 
in  a  loud  voice,    v  • 

Every  one  looked  at  him,  and  then  every  one  looked  at 
every  one  else,  except  the  woman  in  the  corner;  and  she 
looked  out  of  the  window.  Then  the  driver  stopped  the 
car.  He  knew  he  wouldn't  get  that  fare,  but  he  was 
going  to  have  satisfaction  out  of  somebody.  He  couldn't 
do  much  with  the  women,  and  the  dude  was  the  only 
male  person  in  the  car.  He  marched  up  to  the  poor 
dude  and  stood  before  him. 

"  I'm  one  fare  short ;  d'ye  hear?  "  he  said. 

"Aw — I'm — aw — very  sorry  to  hcah  it,"  replied  the 
dude. 

"  But  it's  your  fare  I  want,  ye  young  monkey  !"  thun- 
dered the  driver. 
"Aw — my  deah  fellah — aw — my  fare  is  in — aw — the 

box." 

"  D'ye  mean  to  say  I  lie? "  screamed  the  driver,  danc- 
ing about  madly. 

"Aw — well— it—  aw — looks  so,"  replied  the  dude,  in  a 
sad  tone. 

"  YVhoo-o-o-p  !  "  screamed  the  driver,  seizing  the  dude 
by  the  collar,  while  the  ladies  screamed  and  crowded  to 
the  end  of  the  car. 

The  driver  swung  the  dude  clear  above  the  floor  and 
hurled  him  down  upon  it  with  a  tremendous  crash.  Then 
he  kicked  the  prostrate  form  with  both  feet,  and  jumped 
upon  it,  and  sat  on  it,  and  danced  on  it,  and  otherwise 
brutally  maltreated  it.  The  ladies,  who  were  in  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  car,  screamed  for  the  police,  and  tried  to 
climb  out  of  the  windows.  Finally  the  driver  was  out  of 
w  ind  and  had  to  desist. 

Then  the  dude  quietly  arose  from  the  floor,  shook  the 
dust  off  his  coat  and  straitened  out  his  collar.  Then, 
looking  calmly  at  the  driver,  he  said: 

"Aw — are  you — aw — quite  through?" 

The  driver  staggered  back  astounded. 

"Ain't  you  dead?"  he  said  to  the  dude. 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer;  "did  you — aw — think 
you — aw — had  hurt  me?" 

"  Well,  I  gave  you  a  thumpin'  that  would  ha'  killed 
most  fellers  o'  your  size.  Who  the  blazes  are  you,  any- 
how?" 

"  My  name  is — aw — Petahs;  I'm  a  college — aw — foot- 
ball playah." — Puck. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  STAGE. 

In  Mr.  Sheridan's  "  Richelieu"  San  Francisco 
has  this  week  enjoyed  a  genuine  intellectual 
pleasure.  The  part  as  presented  scarcely  realizes 
to  the  mind  of  an  auditor  his  previous  conception 
of  the  character  of  the  wily,  ambitious,  resolute 
and  domineering  Cardinal-King,  presenting  him 
almost  in  an  easy-going,  jocular  vein  of  amiable 
good-nature.  But  this  is  rather  the  fault  of 
the  drama  itself  (as  now  played),  than  of  the 
actor. 

Bulwer  himself  has  drawn  the  character  with 
the  unerring  intuition  of  genius,  combined  with 
the  careful  study  of  the  scholar.  But  people  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  remain  all  night  at  the 
theater,  even  to  hear  the  poetry  of  Lord  Lytton 
interpreted  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the  drama. 
Consequently,  the  play,  as  originally  written, 
has  been  largely  cut,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
parts  omitted  in  its  usual  rendering  on  the  stage 
are  the  ones  in  which  the  author  has  given  a 
view  of  the  darker  and  deeper  passions  that 
moved  the  indomitable  heart  of  the  great 
minister — passions  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  the  lighter  mood  that  ruled  him  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  beautiful  ward,  or  when,  closeted 
with  his  familiar  Joseph,  he  lays  aside  his  scarlet 
and  ermine,  and  with  it  the  severe  state  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  France.  We  cannot  then 
justly  blame  the  actor  if  the  stage  scene  does 
not  show  us  our  complete  idea,  as  drawn  from 
history  and  romance,  of  the  dangerous,  scheming, 
bold  and  arrogant  Richelieu.  There  is  not  a 
scene  where  the  spirit  of  the  drama  is  not  thor- 
oughly interpreted  by  Sheridan,  and  in  so  master- 
ly a  manner  as  triumphantly  to  refute  any  sus- 
picion of  a  decadence  of  power.  To  whatever 
cause  we  may  attribute  the  inequality  of  per- 
formance so  noticeable  last  week,  it  surely  can- 
not be  to  this. 

Were  we  seeking  one  flaw  in  this  great  deline- 
ation, we  might  find  it  in  the  slight  suggestion 
of  "  Louis  XI,"  which  appeared  now  and  then  in 
a  certain  irritability,  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  peevish,  jealous,  superstitious 
invalid,  but  scarcely  with  the  loftier  one  of  "  Rich- 
elieu." 

Comparing  Mr.  Sheridan's  "Richelieu"  with 
that  of  his  great  compeers,  one  essential  dif- 
ference is  perceptible.  It  is,  throughout, 
much  more  robust,  physically.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  loses  a  point  here,  in  the  marked 
and  startling  conflict  between  bodily  infirmity 
and  the  unflinching  and  iron  will  which  galvan- 
izes it  into  an  abnormal  strength  and  action. 
The  debility  appears  at  times,  but  it  is  not  kept 
so  constantly  in  view. 

The  support  was  lor  the  most  part  sufficiently 
good  to  preserve  an  interest  in  the  drama, 
unless  we  except  Mr.  Bartley  O'Brien,  who  made 
of  the  excellent  part  of  "  I)e  Beringhen  "  as  little 
as  he  could  this  side  of  nothing;  and  Mr.  Hold- 
en, who  presented  "  Louis  XIII  "  as  about  as  un- 
kingly  a  king  as  ever  wore  a  tinsel  crown;  and 
that  is  saying  much,  for  royalty  on  the  stage  is 
usually  made  little  of,  whatever  it  may  be  when 
it  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Thayer  was,  of  course,  as  entirely  at  home 
in  the  character  of  "  Joseph  "  as  was  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan in  that  of  his  superior.  Mr.  Mainhall's 
"  Baradas  "  was  another  step  in  the  ladder  by 
which  he  is  steadily  mounting  to  a  permanent 
place  in  the  esteem  of  our  theater-going  contin- 
gent. Mr.  Osbourne  as  "  Huguet  "  kept  up  his 
reputation  of  completely  merging  his  person- 
ality in  his  part.  Willie  Simms  came  nearer  to 
doing  this  than  in  any  previous  role  during  the 
present  engagement.  As  "  Francois,"  he  looked 
the  bright,  ingenious,  and  enthusiastic  youth  to 
perfection.  But  alas!  we  must  record  one  fear- 
ful falling  from  grace  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Wessells.  As  "'Nemours,"  he  so  toned  down 
his  too  exuberant  action  that  we  had  great 
hopes  of  a  permanent  quieting  down.  But 
where  he  strode  across  the  stage  as  the  "Cheva- 
lier de  Mauprat  "  we  knew  instantly  what  was 
in  store  for  us.  He  tore  and  ranted,  and  rolled 
his  eyes  and  his  r's,  and  slid  and  slipped  about 
the  stage  in  the  highest  style  of  the  melodrama 
of  old.  A  little  infusion  of  the  Vere  de  Vere 
element  is  indispensable  before  Mr.  Wessells  can 
supplement  his  striking  and  effective  stage  pres- 
ence with  equally  agreeable  acting. 

Miss  Louise  Davenport  was  a  very  pleasant 
"Julie  de  Mortemar,"  though  falling  consider- 
ably below  the  full  requirement  of  the  part. 
One  very  noticeable  peculiarity  of  her  perform- 
ance was  its  extrjme  liveliness.  She  ran  on  to 
the  stage  as  if  tne  King's  pursuit  were  a  literal 
one,  and  off  again  as  if  she  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  him  at  the  opposite  wing,  and  knew  he  was 
?oing  to  catch  her  if  she  didn't  hurry  up.  Poor 
Louis  hardly  looked  "sudden"  enough  to 
come  in  more  than  a  poor  third  in  such  a  race; 
but  his  proximity  appeared  to  incite  the  fair 
Julie  to  make  excellent  time,  if  not  to  beat  the 
record.  We  would  suggest  that  a  little  walking 
might  be  well,  if  only  as  a  foil  to  the  speedier 
pace. 

At  the  Bush  Street  an  almost  entirely  new  bill 
has  been  presented  to  fair  houses.  The  Mar- 
tens's  peculiar  melodies  seem  to~take  well,  and 
the  Electric  Three  arc  also  very  popular.  The 
dancing,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  of  Tierney  and 
Wayne  seems  likely  to  literally  bring  down  the 
house.  It  brings  down  everything  movable  on 
the  stage,  including  themselves.  Emerson  must 
have  a  large  assortment  of  Tierneys  and  Waynes, 


for  no  two  could  last  more  than  two  or  three 
nights  at  the  outside.  Ben  Clark's  tones  will 
not  be  out  of  place,  even  in  that  city  of  melodious 
voices  whither  this  band  purpose  going.  Bob 
Slavin's  specialties  and  George  Wood's  philo- 
sophical reflections  and  poetical  rhapsodies  are 
original  enough,  where  anything  absolutely  new 
seems  impossible. 

The  Standard  is  having  a  good  time,  as  is 
every  one  who  drops  in  there.  Dixon,  Bishop 
and  Wetter  do  the  sentimental  ballad  business 
with  plenty  of  applause,  and  Charley  Reed,  Car- 
roll Johnson  and  others  keep  the  comic  element 
up  to  concert  pitch.  The  Grand  Concert  in  the 
"  Author's  Carnival  "  brings  out  Charley  Reed's 
skill  as  a  musical  director,  and  clearly  demon- 
strates how  much  that  important  functionary 
has  to  do  with  the  music.  The  elegant  Ell  wood 
appeared  in  a  beautiful  new  costume,  but  with 
the  same  wonderful  voice. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  stock  company 
has  been  playing  A  Mountain  Daisy,  the  princi- 
pal roles  being  by  Miss  Lillian  Owen,  Miss 
Marlborough,  and  Mr.  William  Lloyd. 

Dorothy. 

The  Emma  Abbott  opera  troupe  will  follow 
The  Private  Secretary  at  the  Baldwin. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  Leavitt's  Specialty  com- 
pany will  succeed  the  World's  Fair  Minstrels. 

Rose  Eytinge,  supported  by  her  own  company, 
opens  at  the  Baldwin  next  Monday  night,  in 
Felicia. 

A'ana  Saliib  will  be  put  on  the  stage,  for  the 
first  time  in  America,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
next  week. 

The  Schumann  Club  will  give  the  second  con- 
cert of  their  second  season  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall, 
on  Thursday  evening,  December  18th. 

The  Tivoli  has  drawn  full  houses  all  the  week, 
with  I'n  Balloin  Maschera — Baldanza,  Zeppelli, 
and  Helene  Dingeon  in  the  leading  roles. 

At  Emerson's  Theater  there  will  be  next  week 
a  new  first  part,  concluding  with  Charley  Reed's 
latest  success,  The  Author's  Carnival.  The 
olio  will  include  Seaman  and  Girard  in  a  new 
specialty,  Charley  Reed's  farce,  Cinders,  Carroll 
Johnson  in  Uncle  Tom's  Lament  and  Our  Mar- 
riage Bells,  and  Ehvood  in  new  selections.  The 
bill  concludes  with  Carroll  Johnson's  version  of 
Clotilda,  or  A  Bruised  Heart,  with  the  entire 
company  in  the  cast. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  complimentary  con- 
cert tendered  to  Miss  Jennie  Metzler  came  oft  at 
Irving  Hall.  Miss  Metzler  has  a  powerful  voice, 
with  apparently  little  correct  training.  Her 
tones  are  closed,  and  her  execution  is  further 
marred  by  an  affectation  which  is  very  unpleas- 
ing.  Miss  Metzler  sang  "  Non  Torno,''  and  an 
encore  and  one  other  number.  The  piano  duet 
by  Misses  Weeks  and  Robinson,  and  the  piano 
solo  by  Miss  Weeks,  were  both  excellent.  Josh 
Davis  was  amusing,  particularly  in  his  "  own 
new  and  pathetic  ballad  "  of  the  "  Empty 
Chair,"  which  he  airily  imformed  the  audience 
he  had  "thrown  off  hastily  "on  seeing  Toby 
Rosenthal's  picture.  Things  of  that  kind,  when 
hastily  thrown  off,  should  always  be  picked  up 
and  reconsidered  before  presentation  to  the  pub- 
lic. Ell  wood,  from  the  Standard,  gave  one  of  his 
high  soprano  songs,  evidently  to  the  despair  of 
the  piano  acompaniment,  which  was  a  note  or 
two  below.    Either  alone  had  been  better. 

The  third  Philharmonic  concert  of  this  season, 
last  Wednesday,  was  not  quite  so  pleasing  as  the 
two  which  have  preceded  it,  though  many  of  the 
numbers  were  good,  and  all  at  least  enjoyable. 
With  such  musicians  it  is  impossible  that"  the 
work  should  be  very  poor;  yet  anything  like  the 
fine  finish  that  the  name  might"  leave  us  to 
expect  is  equally  out  of  the  question.  Only  in- 
cessant and  long-continued  practice  can  give 
this;  and  practice,  except  o(  a  desultory  and 
irregular  character,  is  just  what  the  Philhar- 
monics lack.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  numbers 
was  Kullak's  piano-forte  concerto  in  C  minor,  by 
Miss  Estelle  Hanchettc.  The  young  lady  would 
have  left  her  audience  with  the  most  pleasant 
impression,  but  for  the  malign  influence  of  the 
encore  fiend,  by  whose  relentless  grip  she  was 
forced  into  a  performance  which  had  nearly 
reversed  the  verdict  on  the  first .  Fortunately, 
her  audience  rendered  judgment  on  the  perform- 
ance for  which  the  talented  young  musician 
was  billed.  The  two  numbers  that  came  next 
in  popular  favor  seemed  to  the  scherzo  from 
Hartman's  "  Elfcnmadchen  und  Jager,"  and  the 
larghetto  from  Mozart's  quintet,  opus  108.  The 
clarionette  solo  was  pronounced  good  by  all, 
though  no  one  attempted  to  pronounce  the  per- 
former's name,  which  was  Wrba. 


NOTES. 

E.J.  Buckley  has  scored  a  success  as  "Ned 
Drayton"  in  In  the  A'anhi,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Theater. 

The  Duchess  of  Farina  is  Oscar  Wilde's  latest 
play.  It  is  being  rehearsed  at  the  Olympic 
Theater,  London. 

Haydon  Tilla,  whom  the  New  York  papers 
describe  as  "the  man  having  one  note  and  varia- 
tions," is  in  Denver,  giving  lessons  in  voice  cul- 
ture. 

Lotta  Behrcns,  a  native  San  Francisco  pro- 
duction, is  playing  in  Harry  Miner's  Silver 
King  company,  and  is 'complimented  by  western 
papers  as  being  the  only  unsatisfactory  member  of 
the  company. 

In  an  interview  recently,  Mrs.  Morosini- 
Huelscamp  described  the  agonies  of  stage  fright 


in  a  very  graphic  manner.  The  lady,  moreover, 
stigmatizes  reporters  as  "a  bad  lot,"  and  says 
she  never  reads  the  papers. 

'The  theatrical  profession  is  about  to  have  its 
share  of  being  "  mined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor." 
It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  John  S.  Raymond  is 
going  to  produce  his  new  play  (which  was  writ- 
ten in  Chinese  on  rice  paper)  with  a  Chinese 
supporting  company. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Judging  by  the  result,  the  evident  aim  of  the 
managers  of  the  Palette  Club's  exhibition  was 
to  make  as  pretty  a  display  as  they  could,  with 
the  very  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  canvases  of  more 
or  less  merit,  the  visitor  on  the  opening  night 
found  nothing  to  repay  him  for  the  journey  from 
his  home,  through  the  chilling  "  nor'easter,"  to 
the  cosy  rooms  of  the  club. 

"  Why  don't  you  sharpen  your  pencil,  Midas, 
and  wake  up  these  young  men?"  whispered  a 
frigid  spirit  in  my  ear,  as  I  gazed  at  the  un- 
mounted sketches  and  unfinished  work  of  all 
descriptions  arranged  about  the  room.  "'They 
can  do  a  great  deal  better  than  this,  you  know.'' 

I  excused  the  meager  display  ol  the  better 
class  of  material,  on  the  ground  that  most  of  the 
artists  had  only  just  returned  from  their  autumn 
sketching  tours;  that  they  were  too  much 
crowded  with  holiday  orders  to  find  time  to 
spread  themselves  on  any  elaborate  productions, 
and,  in  tact,  that  

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  remark,"  broke  in  the 
frigid  spirit,  adjusting  her  eye-glasses  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  a  sea-green  landscape  on  a  large 
plaque,  and  then  wincing  painfully  as  she 
stepped  back,  "that  what  you  are  saying  is 
simply  bosh.    Yes,  sir;  bosh!  " 

'Though  greatly  shocked  at  this  unladylike  out- 
burst, I  ventured  to  reply: 

"Well,  madam;  you  who  have  such  an  inti- 
mate acquintance  with  the  goddess  of  art  ought, 
perhaps,  to  know  best;  but  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  little  landscape  of  Nahl's — I  refer 
to  '  Wartburg  Castle,'  ma'am — is  not  so  bad." 

"Too  stiff;  too  unfeeling.  There  was  a  chance 
for  a  judiciously  distributed  warmth  of  color 
there,  but  he  has  taken  cold  unmeaning  tints. 
And  this  interior  over  here — I  don't  know  who 
it's  by — is  in  wretched  taste  as  far  as  color  goes, 
though  fairly  drawn.  Here  are  a  lot  of  land- 
scapes by  Holdredge,"  she  rattled  on,  "  with  two 
or  three  by  Latimer  above  them.  Now,  both  of 
those  young  men  ought  to  stand  in  a  higher 
niche  than  they  occupy  at  present,  considering 
their  opportunities  and  talent.  Latimer,  as  you 
see,  handles  a  tree  or  a  shrub  with  a  fine  feeling, 
but  one  can't  escape  seeing  the  crudity  of  his 
pictures,  as  a  whole." 

"Ah!  And  what  do  you  think  of  Robinson's 
'  Yosemite  Scene?  ' " 

"  Quite  inspiriting  !  Not  a  bad  effect ;  only  I 
don't  fancy  this  idealizing  the  Yosemite,  just  as 
though  an  artist  could  improve  on  nature  in  that 
wonderful  valley.  Mr.  Robinson  paints  rocks 
very  neatly,  and  his  skies  generally  have  a  good 
feeling;  but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  admire  his 
water  effects,  except  in  his  marines,  where  he 
strikes  out  boldly,  and  often  makes  a  good  im- 
pression." 

"And  Tavernier's  '  Rodeo?'" 

"That's  not  in  his  best  vein.  The  broad 
green  plain  doesn't  show  much  pains  on  the  part 
of  the  artist ;  and  though  I  never  like  a  studied 
effect,  I  think  a  little  care  should  be  taken  in  all 
work.  'There  is  a  good  motion  in  the  scene,  and 
the  low  horizon  lends  a  breadth  and  openness 
which  inspire  one  with  the  freedom  of  nature. 
Now  here  is  a  little  thing  that  I  want  you  to 
admire,"  she  continued,  with  an  upward  sweep 
of  the  eye-glasses — "Yates's  '  Hillside  Scene  near 
San  Rafael.'  Is  it  not  a  faithful  bit  of  nature? 
And  the  '  Roadside  Scene  near  Mount  'Tamal- 
pais'  is  not  far  behind  it.  What  have  we  here? 
A  wood  and  water  scene,  by  Heath.  Now,  here 
is  another  young  man  who  is  not  fulfilling  the 
expectations  I  had  for  his  future.  He  has  some 
talent,  and  started  out  very  well ;  but  such  water 
as  that  will  never  do,  and  such  rigidity  of  foliage 
is  unpardonable — for  I  have  known  him  to  do 
fur  better.  Kunath's  '  Virgin  '  is  a  very  delicate 
piece  of  profile  work ;  but  I  think  those  pastels 
might  be  improved  upon,  if  he  did  not  look  out  so 
much  for  nicety  of  detail.  Rodriguez's  portraits 
are  very  good,  though  theydonot  showanygreat 
improvement  over  some  of  his  earlier  work.  He 
is  on  the  right  track,  however,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  for  him.  Wores's  '  Cardinal' isn't  up  to 
his  standard,  and  I  should  have  thought  he 
would  have  shown  a  more  extensive  display  of 
Chinese  studies." 

We  approached  Roethe's  two  studies  of  Bava- 
rian peasants'  heads. 

"There  is  something  that  takes  the  shine  off 
anything  in  this  collection  !  "  and  she  gave  a  side 
motion  with  her  head  toward  the  old  rustic, 
bending  on  his  cane.  "A  young  man  who  can 
bring  out  flesh  tints  and  expression  like  that 
needn't  worry  but  that  he  will  get  along.  Look 
at  those  dirty  finger  nails.  Roethe  doesn't 
spare  us  any  details  in  that  line,  does  he?  And 
the  old  lady!  There's  a  bit  of  character  study 
for  you !  It  ought  to  stir  up  some  of  these  other 
artists  to  see  such  work;  but  they  only  stand 
back  and  say  '  Very  good,'  and  do  not  try  to  im- 
prove their  work.  It  I  had  the  talent  that  some 
of  these  young  gentlemen  have  I  would  show 
the  public  what  I  could  do." 

Just  then  the  talkative  spirit  looked  up  and 


caught  a  glimpse  of  a  large  coast  scene,  wi'ii  1  ill 
mountains  and  an  indigo  sky — evidentl 
ored  copy  of  a  woodcut  in  a  tourist's  gukl 
"Ah,"  she  gasped,  faintly,  "this  is  gettn 
much  for  me,"  and  her  fragile  form  melted  into 
thin  air  before  my  wondering  gaze. 

Jules  Tavernier  will  leave  the  city  for  Honolulu 
on  Monday,  accompanied  by  some  friends.  He 
intends  to  make  an  extended  visit  at  the  Islands, 
and  collect  material  for  a  number  of  works  on  a 
large  scale.  Ml  DAS. 


SANDFORD  &  SUBLETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  St. 

Dr.  Rowki  l's  Kire  ok  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 

$15  margin  buys  $100  worth  of  stock;  $25 
buys  $200.  Circulars  free,  explaining  our  sys- 
tem.   Brooks  &  Co..  316  Pine  street. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


Tlie  splendid  new  3,ooo-ton  Steamships  will  leave  [lie 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuartand  Harrison  streets  : 

AI.AMEDA  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  15th 

MARIPUSA  .THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS  ,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CHILDREN'S  CRAND  MATINEE 

EVERY 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 

AT 

GRAVITY  RAILW'Y 

Cor.  Eightli  and  [Mission  9ts. 

TWO  RIDES  FOR  FIVE  CENTS 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


GO 


[ 1 K A  Ufa.  M Ahk I 

Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JA1V1S  and  JELLIES*,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  (iKARY.J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly* 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Crenius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Oftkn, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Pukchasb. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tiT  OfKN  Evknini;s  TE> 


THk  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  SOCIALISM. 


Editor  San  Franciscan  :  I  propose  to  make  a  hap- 
hazard reply  to  your  denunciation  of  Socialism.  You 
say,  among  other  things,  after  passing  an  encomium  on 
the  theory,  that  "  ( lod  did  not  give  the  human  race  brains 
enough  to  make  the  theories  of  the  Socialists  safe  mental 
food  for  the  common  herd."  That,  if  true,  is  not  an 
adequate  argument  against  the  practical  existence  and 
successful  working  of  Socialism.  Not  one  out  of  ten 
thousand  of  the  "  common  herd  "  has  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  intricate  actions  and  reactions  involved  in  and 
connected  with  the  existence  of  the  present  system. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  in  energetic  operation,  and  each  one 
of  the  "  common  herd  "  constitutes  an  essential  atom,  and 
fills — and  to  some  extent  comprehends — his  own  function 
and  the  functions  of  thousands  about  him  in  the  immense 
economy,  inharmonious  and  clashing  as  it  is  in  thousands 
of  attritional  points. 

How  many  of  the  common,  or  uncommon,  herd  could 
have  foreseen  or  planned,  a  century  ago,  the  aggregate 
result  of  the  political  wisdom  or  statecraft  of  our  fore- 
fathers, crystalized,  as  it  then  was,  to  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  National  Constitution?  Even  the 
wisest  did  not  foresee  that  the  flaw  left  in  the  constitution 
regarding  African  slavery  would,  before  the  close  of  a 
century,  nearly  disrupt  the  commonwealth. 

Imbued  with  the  belief  that  personal  liberty  was  as 
necessary  to  a  satisfactory  government  as  order,  they  built, 
not  to  their  own  satisfaction,  but  as  best  they  could.  The 
result  has  been  the  finest  development  of  almost  universal 
individualism  the  world  has  ever  known.  How  many  of 
the  millions  who  at  first  supported  and  have  since  enjoyed 
the  beneficent  result  of  this  magnificent  structure,  had 
brains  enough  to  have  fashioned  and  molded  its  origin,  or 
directed  its  subsequent  development  and  operative  ener- 
gies? Fewer  than  five  hundred  furnished  the  brains  for 
the  foundation  of  the  present  government  and  its  attend- 
ant economic  system.  Indeed,  even  by  them  the  econo- 
mies of  the  time,  since  pregnant,  were  not  at  all  consid- 
ered. They  were  allowed  a  wild,  untrammeled  vegetation, 
and  we  now  have  the  result  in  economic  anarchy,  so 
complete  that,  were  it  not  for  the  good  in  humanity,  the 
inculcations  of  religious  and  moral  principles,  and  the  be- 
lief of  the  people  that  some  order  must  be  sustained  even 
though  injustice  be  the  rule,  the  political  fabric  would 
not  stand  the  strain  a  single  year. 

To  return:  God  has  given  leaders  for  the  brainless 
"  common  herd,"  and  when  these  born  leaders  of  hu- 
manity are  true  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Creator,  a  large  number  of  individuals  with  comprehen- 
sive organizing  and  executive  brains  is  not  required. 

But  society  or  humanity  now  pauses,  expectant  and 
apprehensive  that  the  leaders,  under  the  stimulus  of  an 
exaggerated  and  hypertropical  individualism,  have  turned 
to  plundering  the  train  under  their  care. 

They  have  grasped,  even  in  this  country,  most  of  the 
available  sources  of  life,  comfort  and  property,  most  of 
the  sources  of  wealth,  and  under  the  sanction  and  pro- 
tection of  liberty,  which  they  have  deified,  they  claim  the 
right— forgetful  of  their  holy  trust— to  appropriate  to 
themselves  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  and 
hold,  whether  necessary  or  not  to  their  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. This  is  the  result  of  overgrown  individualism — 
the  "every  man  take  care  of  himself  and  the  devil  take 
hindmost "  policy. 

The  old  leaders  having  got  drunk  on  the  spoils  which 
their  greed  drew  to  their  own  guzzles,  new  leaders  are 
coming  to  the  front,  and  the  brainless  "  common  herd," 
God  determining,  will  yet  be  led  to  the  green  pastures 
and  by  the  still  waters  of  a  conservative  Socialism. 

You  tell  us  that  the  proper  business  of  government  is 
"  keeping  the  peace,  protecting  life  and  property  and  ad- 
ministering justice."  Who  can  say  what  is  the  proper 
business  of  government?  Whoever  undertakes  this  work 
must  evolve  the  answer,  a  priori,  from  his  own  conscious- 
ness, or  he  must  deduct  it  from  those  functions  which  in 
time  past  and  in  the  present  have  been  performed  by  the 
best  forms  of  government.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  the 
safest  and  most  satisfactory. 

It  can  safely  be  premised  that  what  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  government  at  one  time  is  not  at  another  period. 
Time  was  when  criminal  jurisprudence  was  assigned  to 
private  parties;  when  the  finances  of  a  nation,  and  cus- 
toms, were  farmed  out  to  individuals  and  corporations. 
Intelligence  was  transmitted  by  private  hands,  and  all 
educational  enterprises  were  of  an  individual  character. 

All  these  functions  have  since  been  taken  up  by  one 
government  and  another,  until,  without  the  administration 
of  these  departments,  a  government  at  this  time  through- 
out the  civilized  world  would  be  considered  an  anomaly 
too  old  for  tolerance.  What  steps  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion may  next  demand  of  this  or  any  other  leading  gov- 
ernment of  this  or  any  other  continent,  cannot  be  de- 
finitely pronounced.  But  it  is  evident  that  governments 
grow  as  nations  grow ;  and  as  individual  liberty  has  been 
already  stimulated  to  a  degree  productive  of  forms  of  op- 
pression too  outrageous  to  be  long  borne  by  a  people  who 
believe  in  real  liberty,  it  is  probable  that  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  new  end — that  of  fraternity — government  will  be 
forced  to  assume  functions  for  which  the  Individualists 


are  not  prepared,  and  which  they  will  resist  with  a  force 
commensurate  with  their  power. 

It  has  already  been  decided  by  the  stride  of  develop- 
ment, the  logic  of  evolution  and  the  fiat  of  nations,  that 
government  has  other  proper  functions  than  "  keeping 
the  peace,  protecting  life  and  property  and  administering 
justice";  and  if  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  therein, 
humanity  is  ready  to  take  the  chances  and  accept  the 
consequences. 

To  quote  again:  "Socialism  is  theoretically  beautiful, 
but  practically  'vile,  vicious  and  anarchical';"  and  is 
it  "  vile,  vicious  and  anarchical  "  because  it  decrees  that 
every  man  should  receive  the  entire  fruits  of  his  own 
labor;  nothing  less  or  more.  Has  humanity  arrived  at 
such  a  point  of  deflection  from  the  line  of  common  jus- 
tice as  to  call  that  "  vile  and  vicious  "  which  gives  to  each 
one  only  what  each  one  has  produced?  Does  virtue  require 
the  existence  of  a  system  which  enables  one  man  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  that  which  the  labor  of  another  has 
created  ? 

If  correct  in  interpretation,  the  status  and  tendencies  of 
the  prevailing  system  of  economy — and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed you  closely  approximate — then  labor  and  effort,  as 
bases  of  rights  of  ownership  and  claims  for  protection, 
must  be  considered  as  completely  demolished. 

And  yet  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  public  senti- 
ment which  maintained  that  creation  of  a  value  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  own  that  value,  and  the  man  or  mon- 
arch who  succeeded  in  transferring  the  value  to  himself 
without  rendering  an  equivalent  has  been  called  a  thief 
or  a  robber.  P'ine  discriminations  have  ever  been 
made  as  to  the  honor  or  honesty  of  certain  processes 
whereby  value  has  been  tranferred  from  the  creator  to 
another;  and  even  finer  niceties  of  distinction  have  been 
drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  equivalents ;  and  through  these 
men  have  been  made  to  believe  that  a  moon  of  green 
cheese  was  as  good  as  a  moon  of  rocks,  volcanoes  and  sub- 
stances capable  of  sun-ray  catching  and  sun-ray  reflec- 
tion. The  long  and  strong  arm  of  the  intellect  and  su- 
perior intelligence  has  been  introduced  where  the  long 
and  strong  arm  of  the  body — each  arm  equally  God-given 
—has  been  interdicted,  and  all  the  same  the  process  of 
tranference  without  equivalent  has  strewn  the  world  with 
the  wrecks  of  impoverished  millions.  W.  N.  G. 


A  NOYEL  ENTERPRISE. 


Several  English  capitalists,  it  is  rumored,  have  recently 
taken  out  letters  of  incorporation  in  this  country  for  a 
Blighted  Affections  Insurance  Company,  with  limited  lia- 
bilities. The  object,  our  informant  states,  is  to  guaran- 
tee the  affections  of  lovers,  or,  in  cases  of  blighting,  to 
offer  suitable  pecuniary  compensation.  Its  advantages 
are  manifold.  Pecuniary  compensation  is  grateful  to  a 
wounded  spirit;  the  law  recognizes  its  justice,  and  con- 
tinual cases  of  breach  of  promise  testify  to  its  popularity. 
But  then  the  public  exhibition  of  heart-strings  involved, 
and  the  publication  of  gushing  correspondence  in  the 
newspapers,  have  their  little  unpleasantness.  This  com- 
pany will  avoid  all  that.  There  will  be  no  publicity. 
The  compensation  will  be  liberal,  and  the  security  un- 
doubted. 

The  form  of  application  is  said  to  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows : 

THE  BLIGHTED  AFFECTIONS  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

I.  What  is  your  sex? 

II.  What  is  your  bona  fide  age? 

III.  How  many  years  have  you  been  at  this  age? 

IV.  What  is  the  present  object  of  your  affection? 

V.  State  if  either  of  you  have  been  blighted  before. 
If  so,  which,  and  why,  and  generally  how  about  it. 

VI.  Say  if  your  family  has  suffered  much  from  blight. 

VII.  State  the  greatest  number  of  blightings  to  be 
covered  by  this  assurance. 

VIII.  Fill  in  the  value  set  upon  your  affections. 

IX.  Also  the  value  present  object  sets  upon  them. 

X.  State  if  sane,  and  (if  possible)  get  a  friend  to  state 
so,  too. 

XI.  Testimonials  from  bereaved  and  blighted  

This  system,  it  is  claimed,  has  worked  to  perfection  in 

England,  where,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  cold  pota- 
toes consumed  during  the  past  year,  love  has  experienced 
considerable  wintry  weather. 

One  young  gentleman  of  family,  while  attending  church 
one  Sunday  morning,  fell  violently  in  love  with  a  lady 
who  was  not  only  the  wife  of  a  church  warden  but  pos- 
sessed seven  lovely  daughters  and  a  complete  file  of  twins. 
When  he  discovered  this  the  unfortunate  lover  was  incon- 
solable, until  he  found  that  some  considerate  friend  had 
taken  note  of  his  passion  and  purchased  a  policy  in  a 
Mutual  Rejection  Association  in  London,  in  his  name, 
whereby  he  netted  the  neat  sum  of  10I  5s  and  6d,  which 
by  connoisseurs  is  considered  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
average  blight. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  a  priceless  boon  such  an 
enterprise  would  be  on  this  side  of  the  water,  where  so 
many  disconsolate  lovers  are  daily  driven  to  suicide  or 
politics,  and  where  the  cruel  father,  ferocious  bull-dog 
and  small  brother  do  so  abound. — Life. 


A  funny  story  goes  along  the  street  about  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  introduction  to  Mr.  Burchard  of  a  certain 
very  sore  and  disappointed  Republican  politician.  The 
latter,  as  he  heard  the  name,  was  taken  aback,  and  ex- 
claimed: "Are  you  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard  who  talked 
about  'rum,  Romanism,  and  rebellion?'"  "I  am," 
said  Dr.  Burchard,  uneasily.  "Well,"  said  the  other, 
after  a  pause,  slowly  and  with  deep  feeling,  "you  played 
h— 1,  didn't  you?  "-  Indianapolis  Journal. 


HOW  WE  DO  IT. 


BY  ENNERY  JEEMS  (NEE  E.  J.  JUNIOR). 


[Note:  At  vast  expense  (to  our  readers!  and  in  unison  with 
twelve  other  periodicals,  we  publish  the  lirst  of  two  essays  by 
Jeems  and  W.  1  towells.  These  essays  are  simply  intended  to  in- 
dicate the  point  of  view  from  which  these  celebrated  authors 
write  their  stories. — Ens.  LlFE.] 

Casti.k  Hautboy,  I  m  ,,, 
County  Durham,  \  Nov-  20,h- 
(Lord  Cholmondelay's  country  seat.! 
It  was  a  clever  thing — my  first  visit  to  England— a 
clever  thing  in  Ennery  J.,  Senior,  to  take  me  abroad  that 
winter  of  1864.  It  was  clever  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I  was  just  of  age  then,  and  such  was  my  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution that  i  was  exceedingly  liable  to  a  draft.  It  be- 
came a  mere  matter  of  prudence  on  my  part,  as,  of 
course,  I  petferred  traveling  in  England  to  mixing  myself 
up  (to  use  a  vulgar  Americanism)  in  the  civil  war.  I  had 
written  at  that  time  several  stories  for  the  Mother's  Maga- 
zine, Godey's  Lady's  Booh,  and  other  respectable  peri- 
odicals, but  I  give  myself  the  delicate  flattery  that  I  never 
did  anything  really  clever,  doncherno,  until  after  that  trip 
to  England. 

The  vast  possibilities  of  the  Atlantic  came  over  me 
then,  as  they  have  steadily  and  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tancy come  over  me  ever  since.  I  got  hold  of  the  phrase, 
"  point  of  view,"  on  which  I  have  now  rung  nearly  all  the 
changes.  By  combining  these  two  ideas,  viz. :  the  At- 
lantic ocean  and  "  point  of  view,"  I  have  become  the 
immensely  clever  man  that  I  am.  I  saw  that  I  could 
make  the  stay-at-home  class  of  Americans  who  read  my 
books  believe  anything  about  themselves  in  another 
country.  And  working  the  racket  vice  versa,  I  discovered 
that  Europeans  in  America  could  be  ma,de  to  talk  and 
act  rather  queerly,  and  it  would  all  be  attributed  to  my 
cleverness.  Thus  I  made  that  Schenectady  girl,  Daisy 
Miller,  go  on  in  a  very  shocking  way  abroad,  although  I 
knew  very  well  that  at  home  a  girl  who  had  g^one  through 
her  seasons  in  New  York  City  (as  I  said  in  the  story) 
would,  of  course,  have  more  savoir  /aire.  It  pleased  ig- 
norant English  people,  who  raved  over  the  story,  and 
made  my  reputation  at  once.  It  was  very  jolly — getting 
in  a  sly  dig  at  American  social  habits,  as  it  they  were 
really  habits,  and  making  the  English  believe  it.  I  am  at 
work  now  on  a  story  which,  while  it  is  hardly  truthful  as 
to  New  York  customs  of  ten  years  ago,  will  take  im- 
mensely with  the  Englishras  it  contains  the  history  of  an 
Indian  squaw,  in  her  first  debut  in  New  York  society. 
The  way  I  slyly  make  fun  of  customs,  which  my  own  im- 
mensely clever  brain  has  invented,  is  simply  laughable. 
As  to  characters,  I  have  a  stock  in  hand  which  1  use  in- 
discriminately in  every  story  I  write.  When  I  find  that 
the  English  are  tired  of  one  line,  I  make  the  characters 
cross  the  "  pond,"  and,  as  it  were,  set  'em  up  on  another 
alley.  (I  really  cannot  help  it — these  vulgar  American- 
isms will  creep  in.)  Thus  changing  the  "  point  of  view," 
I  juggle  my  characters  about  and  dress  them  up  some- 
what differently,  and  they  become  quite  astonishingly 
new,  I  can  assure  you.  Thus,  for  example,  I  have  my 
dilletante  Bostonian,  my  Bangor  girl,  my  New  York 
fashion  plate,  my  representative  American  business  man, 
my  typical  mother,  my  English  family,  my  nondescript 
hero,  who  never  has  anything  to  do,  has  plenty  of  money, 
and  who  amuses  himself  by  wandering  like  an  evil  one 
to  and  fro  over  the  earth,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  San 
Francisco. 

I  introduce  these  personages  over  and  over  again,  until 
I  must  confess  I  am  terribly  bored  with  them,  but  I  flat- 
rer  myself  by  the  pecuniary  reward  I  receive  that  the 
good  natured  public  are  not  quite  as  weary  as  I  am. 
Another  thing  I  must  not  forget  to  state  is,  my  discovery 
of  what  are  known  as  "  studies."  Yes,  I  rather  think  the 
idea  was  first  my  own  to  obfuscate  and  confuse  the  reader 
by  the  depth  and  extent  of  my  mental  gymnastics,  which 
I  term  "insight."  I  make  my  characters  so  intellectual 
that  the  poor  reader  is  ashamed  to  own  that  he  can't  keep 
up  with  them,  or  so  peculiar  that  they  mystify  and  per- 
plex the  average  person.  I  analyze  and  analyze  until 
there  is  nothing  left  but  a  sort  of  shadow  which,  of 
course,  if  it  lacks  flesh  and  blood,  lacks  every  other 
human  quality,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  do  and  act  as  I 
please  to  have  it — when  I  pull  a  wire.  I  can  throw  more 
dark  and  , doubtful  meaning  into  a  plain  "yes"  and 
"no"  than  you  would  imagine.  That  is  what  I  call  a 
"study."  It  is  by  this  mental  physiology  that  I  surpass 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot  (who  approaches  me,  I 
don't  deny)  and  the  other  English  novelists.  Ya-as,  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  led  the  way  to  higher  things,  where  I 
have  subjugated  mere  incident  (which  a  school  boy  can 
easily  manage)  to  mental  states  and  phrases.  Seriously, 
I  have  taken  the  novel  out  of  the  regular  story-tell- 
ing era  into  the  era  of  mental  philosophy.  I  have  made 
it  the  intellectual  companion  of  only  the  strongest  minds; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  ridiculous  condition  of  the  times, 
that  every  school  girl  undertakes  to  intelligently  criticise 
me !   Well,  the  secret  of  it  all  is, 

Buncombe!  Anybody  can  do  it,  but  the  art  is — How 
we  do  it!    Yours  quite  frankly,  Ennery  Jeems. 

P.  S.  I  neglected  to  state  that  my  friend  Mr.  W. 
Dowells,  who  is  to  follow  me,  is  quite  the  leading  novelist 
of  the  day. — Life.  E.  J. 

A  writer,  describingtPaganini's  violin  playing,  says : 
"  When  his  G  string  wailed,  then  tears  came  through  the 
eyes  from  the  listening  hearts  of  men,  tears  of  sadness  and 
delight."  You  may,  perhaps,  have  noticed  that  pretty 
much  the  same  thing  occurs  nowadays  when  the  young 
man  next  door  tortures  a  violin.  When  his  G  and  olher 
strings  wail,  then  tears  come  through  the  eyes  from  the 
hearts  of  listening  men — tears  of  sadness  and  agony, 
prompted  by  a  wild,  unconquerable  yearning  for  gore  and 
revenge.  The  more  the  G  string  wails  the  more  his 
hearers  wail,  and  there  is  about  as  much  music  in  one 
wail  as  in  the  other. — Norristoion  Herald. 
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THE  WILD  WAGNERITE. 


This  the  Wagnerite, 
Hans  Hallelujah 
Heinrich  von  Hostetter, 
Lover  of  Wagner, 
Tuba  adorer, 
Friend  of  the  trombone, 
One  of  the  Gotter- 
Dammerung-Tannha  user- 
Lohengrin -Meistersinger 
Fiends  fresh  from  Ffendsville. 

Alone  in  his  chamber. 
Mournful  was  sitting 
Hans  Hallelujah 
Heinrich  von  Hostetter, 
Mournfully  cussing, 
Cussing  the  ignorant 
World  and  the  ignorant 
Folks  that  are  in  it — 
Folks  who  refuse  to 
Cotton  to  Wagner; 
Folks  who  will  take  no 
Stock  in  the  Master, 
In  the  Maestro; 
Folks  who  revile  him. 
Call  him  a  duffer. 

"  Out  of  this  cold  world," 
Muttered  the  Wagnerite, 
Mournfully  mumbling: 
"  Out  of  this  cold  world 
I  will  betake  me, 
Into  the  wilderness; 
There  will  I  commune, 
Commune  with  Nature, 
Holiest  Nature ! 
Thus  will  I  flee  from, 
Flee  from  the  vandals — 
They  who  adore  not 
Richard  the  Master. 
Hetter  the  wilderness 
Far  than  the  cold  world 
Defiant  of  Wagner." 

Then  into  Africa 
Fled  the  wild  Wagnerite; 
From  the  cold  world 
Wandered  he  lonely, 
Dreaming  of  Wagner. 

Then  from  the  jungle 
Rose  the  wild  war-cry 
Of  the  Mudjidji 
Species  of  Niggers — 
Up  to  the  heavens 
Rose  the  wild  war-cry, 
Splitting  the  welkin 
Into  small  pieces. 
Down  on  his  knee-bones 
Tumbled  the  Wagnerite, 
Hans  Hallelujah 
Heinrich  von  Hostetter, 
Crying  in  ecstasy : 
"  Lo,  I  tound  them — 
Found  the  real  genuine 
Worshipers  of  Wagner ! 
Now  I  die  easy." 

This  was  an  error, 

For  he  was  eaten — 

Hans  Hallelujah 

Heinrich  von  Hostetter — 

By  the  Mudjidjis.  Puek. 


OSCAR  WILDE  ON  WOMAN'S  DRESS. 


Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  who  asks  us  to  permit  him 
"that  most  charming  of  all  pleasures,  the 
pleasure  of  answering  one's  critics,'  sends  us 
the  following : 

"The  'Girl  Graduate',  must  of  course  have 
precedence,  not  merely  for  her  sex,  but  for  her 
sanity;  her  letter  is  extremely  sensible.  She 
makes  two  points:  that  high  heels  are  a  ne- 
cessity for  any  lady  who  wishes  to  keep  her 
dress  clean  from  the  Stygian  mud  of  our  streets, 
and  that  without  a  tight  corset  '  the  ordinary 
number  of  petticoats  and  et  ceteras '  cannot  be 
properly  or  conveniently  held  up. 

"Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  as  l^ng  as  the 
lower  garments  are  suspended  from  the  hips  a 
corset  is  an  absolute  necessity;  the  mistake  lies 
in  not  suspending  all  apparel  from  the  shoulders. 
In  the  latter  case  a  corset  becomes  useless,  the 
body  is  left  free  and  unconfined  for  respiration 
and  motion,  there  is  more  health,  and  conse- 
quently more  beauty.  Indeed,  all  the  most  un- 
gainly and  uncomfortable  articles  of  dress  that 
Fashion  has  ever  in  her  folly  prescribed,  not  the 
tight  corset  merely,  but  the  farthingale,  the 
vertugadin,  the  hoop,  the  crinoline,  and  that 
modern  monstrosity,  the  so-called  'dress  im- 
prover,' also,  all  of  them  have  owed  their  origin 
to  the  same  error,  the  error  of  not  seeing  that  it 
is  from  the  shoulders,  and  from  the  shoulders 
only,  that  all  garments  should  be  hung. 

"And  as  regards  high  heels,  I  quite  admit  that 
some  additional  height  to  shoe  or  boot  is  neces- 
sary if  long  powns  are  to  be  worn  in  the  street; 
but  what  Fobject  to  is  that  the  height  should 
be  given  to  the  heel  only,  and  not  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  also.  The  modern  high-heeled  boot  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  clog  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI 
with  the  front  prop  left  out,  and  its  inevitable 
effect  is  to  throw  the  body  forward,  shorten  the 
steps,  and  consequently  to  produce  that  want  of 
grace  which  always  follows  want  of  freedom. 

"Why  should  clogs  be  despised?  Much  art 
has  been  expended  on  clogs.  They  have  been 
made  of  lovely  woods,  and  delicately  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl.  A  clog  might  be  a 
dream  of  beauty,  and,  if  not  too  high  or  too 
heavy,  most  comfortable  also. 

"  But  if  there  be  any  who  do  not  like  clogs  let 
let  them  try  some  adaptation  of  the  trouser  of  the 
Turkish  lady,  which  is  loose  around  the  limb 
and  tight  at  the  ankle.  The  '  Girl  Graduate,' 
with  a  pathos  to  which  I  am  not  insensible, 
entreats  me  not  to  apotheosize  'that  awful, 
befringed, beflounced,  and  bekilted.  divided  skirt.' 
Well,  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  fringes,  the 
flounces,  and  the  kilting  do  certainly  deleat  the 
whole  object  of  the  dress,  which  is  tnat  of  ease 
and  liberty;  but  I  regard  these  things  as  mere 
wicked  superfluities,  tragic  proofs  that  the  divid- 
ed skirt  is  ashamed  of  its  own  division.  The 
principle  of  the  dress  is  good,  and,  though  it  is 
not  by  any  means  perfection,  it  is  a  step  toward 
it."— Pall . Mall  Gazette. 


"CALLS"  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. 


that  you  ask,  my 


Great  Editor.  What 
son? 

Son.    Can  I  go  chestnuting  pa? 
Great   Editor.    Oh,   certainly.     Here's  the 
shears,  and  over  there's  the  London  Punch. 

Eudor a  (who  has  never  been  (.broad).  Julian 
Hawthorne  must  be  a  queer  dick. 

Eulalia  ( who  has  traveled  all  over  Europe 
and  A  sia  ).    Why  so? 

Eudor  a.  He  has  such  strange  ideas  of  com- 
fort. He  said  in  his  lecture  that  he  would  not 
exchange  the  rough  democracy  of  the  horse-cars 
for  all  the  splendid  pomp  of  an  Eastern  empire. 

Eulalia.  Neither  would  I.  Horse  cars 
never  smell  half  so  bad  as  camels. 

Magistrate .  What  does  this  mean,  sir?  You 
had  this  man  arrested,  and  now  decline  to  prose- 
cute. Didn't  you  charge  that  he  picked  pock- 
ets? 

Citizen.    Yes,  Your  Honor. 
Magistrate.    And  robbed  banks? 
Citizen.  Yes. 

Magistrate.    And  plotted  treason? 
Citizen.  Yes. 

Magistrate .    And  abused  his  wife  and  starved 
his  children  and  murdered  his  grandmother? 
Citizen.  Yes. 

Magistrate .  Then  why  do  you  decline  to  back 
up  those  terrible  charges? 

Citizen.  Please,  Your  Honor,  thecampaign  is 
over. 

Mr.  Blinks.  Eureka!  I've  found  it,  my 
dear.  No  need  to  stay  in  this  old  barracks  an- 
other month.  I've  got  just  the  kind  of  a  house 
we  were  looking  for. 

Mrs.  Blinks.  Oh,  isn't  that  splendid!  Is  it 
a  brown  stone,  in  an  unexceptionable  neighbor- 
hood and  close  to  schools  and  churches? 

Mr.  Blinks.  All  that,  my  dear,  and  more.  It 
is  right  next  door  to  the  St.  Blank  House,  where 
we  spent  the  happiest  days  of  our  life.  I  never 
think  of  that  locality  without  feeling  the  blood 
bound  through  my  veins  for  very  joy  and  

Mrs.  Blinks.  We  never  boarded  at  that  place. 
You  lived  there,  however,  during  the  summer 
that  I  was  home  visiting  mother. 

Mr.  Blinks  changed  the  subject. 

Fair  Customer.  Have  you  any  pictures  for 
sale? 

Artist.  Several,  madam.  All  you  see  on  my 
studio  walls  are  as  yet  undisposed  of. 

Fair  Customer.  Well,  this  one  is  about  the 
right  size.    How  much  is  it? 

Artist.  You  can  have  that  for  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Fair  Customer.  Gracious!  How  awfully 
high.    How  much  is  this? 

Artist.    That  one  is  only  fifty  dollars. 

Fair  Customer.  Dear!  dear!  I  can't  afford 
such  prices.  Haven't  you  any  for  about  five 
dollars? 

Artist.    Oh!  no,  madam. 

Fair  Customer .  Too  bad.  You  see,  we  are 
furnishing  the  drawing-room  now.  We  allowed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  an  easel  with  a 
painting  on  it,  and  I  got  a  perfect  love  of  an 
easel  for  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars, 
and  that  leaves  five  dollars  for  the  picture. 

Mr.  De  Blank.  Here  is  a  notice  of  Sergeant 
Ballantine's  book  on  America,  entitled  From 
the  Old  World  tv  the  New. 

Mrs.  De  Blank.  What!  That  delightful 
English  gentleman  who  dined  with  us  last  sea- 
son the  author  of  a  book  on  this  country?  Oh! 
do  read  the  notice.  I  almost  fell  in  love  with 
him. 

Mr.  De  Blank  (glancing  down  the  column  ). 
He  says  that  American  women  far  excel  their 
English  cousins  both  in  beauty  

Mrs.  De  Blank.    Oh,  the  darling! 

Mr.  De  Blank.    And  intellect. 

Mrs.  De  Blank.    I  low  delicious ! 

Mr.  De  Blank.  But  that  American  cooking 
is  abominable. 

Mrs.  De  Blank.  The  brute !  I  knew  the 
moment  I  'set  eyes  on  him  that  he  was  nothing 
but  a  mean,  miserable,  stuck-up  prig,  who— — 

Mr.  De  Blank.  He  refers  only  to  hotel  cook- 
ing. 

Mrs.  De  Blank.    Oh  !    Do  get  the  book. 


Beauty  has  a  kind  of  royalty  of  its  own.  If 
we  acknowledge  this  by  trotting  out  our  girl 
queens  at  fancy  fairs,  and  inviting  them  to  pose 
in  drawing-room  tableau*,  while  the  French  say 
the  thing  out  boldly  and  advertise  "  Beauty 
Show" — what  is  the  difference?  In  Venice  and 
Rome,  in  the  day  of  Titian  and  Raphael,  a  wom- 
an of  any  rank  even  grand  duchesses,  thought 
if  a  privilege,  almost  a  duty,  to  place  their  beau- 
ty at  the  disposal  of  the  great  painters.  Like 
any  other  distinguished  personal  gift,  they  seem- 
ed to  feel  that  the  world  had  a  sort  of  claim  to 
it,  and  I  do  not  see  why,  in  the  great  republic  of 
art,  there  should  not  be  a  feeling  similar  to  this. 
Only,  I  would,  in  the  beauty  snow,  have  rank 
and  position  adhered  to,  as  far  as  it  belonged  to 
the  style  of  person  or  was  characteristic  of  her 
special  beauty.  I  would  not  dress  a  peasant 
like  a  countess,  but  1  would  get  a  beautiful 
countess  to  sit  at  a  beauty  show  if  I  could,  just 
on  the  principle  that  she  allows  me  to  buy  her 
photograph,  or  to  see  her  pose  for  a  charity  in 
any  other  way,  if  I  choose  to  pay.  If  a  charity 
is  benefited  by  her  sitting  at  a  concours  de 
/eaiile  for  an  hour  or  so  on  certain  days,  what 
does  she  more  than  other  ladies  of"  high  rank 
who  have  been  willing  to  sit  in  the  public  streets 
beind  boxes  on  Hospital  Saturdays?  You  may 
say  that  this  is  mixing  charity,  personal  display, 
and  interested  motives  all  up  together.  In  re- 
ply, "'Tis  but  'the  mixture  as  before';  it  may 
be  sweetened  differently,  but  the  essence  remains 
she  same." — London  Truth. 


An  old  maid  in  Nashville  keeps  a  parrot  which 
swears  and  a  monkey  which  chews  tobacco.  She 
says,  between  the  two,  she  doesn't  miss  a  hus- 
band very  much. 

De  perf  'ckshun  o  din  wort'  is  eber  in  danger. 
De  ripe  apple  isde  soones'  ter  rot. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


1  I  M 1 ;  SCHEDULE,  SUNDAY,  NOV.  2.-?,  IS84. 


Trains  leave  ami  are  «lu«>  to  arrive  at  San 
Franctuco  an  follows: 


I.BAA  F. 
KOK 


a .  00  a.  in. 
3.00  p.  m. 
4.00  p.  m. 
8.00  a.  m, 

*4.oo  p.  ni, 
8.00  a.  m. 
1.00  p.  111. 

b.  oo  a.  m, 
3.30  P-  m' 
7.00  p.  in, 
7.30  a.  m 

•3.30  p.  m, 
4.00  p.  m, 
3.30  p.  m, 
7.30  a.  m, 

•5.00  p.m. 

f8.oo  a.  m, 

*9-3o  a.  ni. 
3.30  p.  m, 
8.00  a. in. 
3.30  p.  m, 
7.00  p.  in. 
7.30  a.  m, 

10.00  a.  ni, 
3.00  p.  ni, 

*5.oo  p.  m, 
3.00  p.  m, 
7.00  p.  ni. 
8.00  a.  in. 
8.00  a.  m, 
7.30  a.  m, 
8.00  a.  m, 
3.00  p.  m. 
4.00  p.  tn. 

*4.oo  p.m. 
7.30  a.  m. 

10.00  a.  m. 
3.00  p.  m. 
7.30  a.  m. 

•3.30  p.  m. 
♦9.30  a.  m. 

3-3°  P-  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
*9*3o  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

b.oo  a.  m. 

4.00  p.  m.J 
Train  lea 
cific  Expre* 
citic  Expres 
*  Sundf 


DESTINATION. 


.  Benicia 


.  CaJlStOga  and  Napa. 
.Colfax  


I »« Ita,  Redding  ami  ponland. 
I  Dealing]  El  Paso  (  Express... 

I  and  East  (  Emigrant  . 

.("•alt  and  lone  via  I.ivermore  . 

.Gall  via  Martinez  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  I.os  Angeles  and  South  

.  I.ivermore  and  I'leasanlon. .  . . 


.  Martinet  , 


.  Marysville  and  Cliico  , 

1  Mojave  and  East  (  Express.., 
I      "        "      "    (  Emigrant 
.  JJilesand  Haywards  


I  Ogden  and  East  )  Express. . . . 
1  "  "  "  )  Emigrant  . . 
I  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marys  ville. 
I  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland  . 
.Sarramento,  via  Livennore. , . 

14  via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


A  !<  H I  V  B 

FROM 


.Stockton  and  *  Milton,  via  Li\ 

ermore  

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

(Tulare,  Fresno  |  

(  Madera  and  Merced,  f  

.  Vallejo  


.Virginia  City  . 
.  Wuodland  


6./0  p.  in. 
ix. 10  a.  m. 

10.  to  a.  m. 
'io.io  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  ni. 

5.40  p.  in. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  111. 

6.10  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
'10.40  a.  in. 
10. 10  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  in. 
•8.40  a.  ni. 

6.40  p.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

5.46  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  m 

6.10  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  ni. 

3.40  p.  m. 

9.40  a.  m. 
•8.40  a.  m. 

11.  xo  a.  ni. 
9.40  a.  m. 
5  40  p.  m. 
6.40  p.  m 
5.40  p.  m. 
6.40  p.  m. 

1 1. 10  a.  m. 
10  10  a.  m. 
*6.oo  a.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
{3.40  p.  m. 
9.40  a.  in. 

5.40  p.  m. 
'10.40  a.  ih. 
*3-4o  p.  in. 
10.40  a.  ni. 

6.40  p.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 


10. 10  a.  m. 
11. 10  a.  m. 
6.40  p.  m. 
10. 10  a. in. 


/tng  San  Francisco  at  3  :00  a.  m.  meets 
s  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and 
.  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole, 
ys  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FK AIM  !$<<>"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00.  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  '2.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *j  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameoa) — *9-3o,  6.30,  {11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  »8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1. 00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *l2.oo. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  *7.3°.  8.00,  *8. 30, 

9.OO,  {9.30,  IO.OO,  {10.30,  II.OO,  {H.3O,  12  OO,  I. OO,  2.O0, 
3.OO,  4.OO,  4.3O,  .5.O0,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO, 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BEKKELEY-»6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, '7.30,  {8.00, 
*8-3o,  9.00,  io.oo,  11.00,  {1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5  00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


lo  "SAKJ  FKAN<  1N«  O"  I>ally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— ^6.23,  '6.53,  "7.23,  *7.53.  *8.23, 
*8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  '4.53,  '5.23.  *5-53.  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  *5.45, 
{6.45,  {9.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — *5-3o_,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.36,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57.  '0-57- 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7'°7>  7-37.  8.p7,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  "°-37.  11-07, 
11.37,  12.07,  12-37.  "-°7.  '-37.  2-07.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7. 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAM  EDA- (5.22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9  52,  {I0.22,  IO.52,  {ll.22,  II.52, 
{l2.22,  12.52,  {l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5-22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  {5.45,  {6.15,  6.45,  +7.15, 
7-45.  '8.15,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  {10.15,  10.45.  11.15.  "-45. 
12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  {9.15.  9.45,  10.45,  {i2.45.  ".45.  2.45,  3.45, 
4-45.  f5-'S.  5-45.  'o-'S.  6-45.  '7-'S-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  x.iSi 
3'5.  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— ^6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  ».«5.  4-is- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  M ontgomery  street,  San  Fr.mcisco. 


A.  N.  TOM  NE. 

(Jen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOOIMI  AN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P._R.  R. 

BROAD-CIAUOE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  street-)  as  follows: 


LRAVR 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION.         [  A™'*E 

'6.50  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

f  j 

1  San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  ! 
Menlo  Park. 

I  ) 

6.35  a.  m. 
*8.io  a.  m. 

9.03  a  m. 
*  10.02  a.  ni. 

8.36  p.  m. 
ts.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  tn. 

8.10  a.  m. 
to. 40  a.  m. 

•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and! 
j   Principal  Way  Stations,  f 

9.03  a.  in. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 
3.36  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  ID, 

ro.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville.  I 
\     Salinas  and  Monterey.  f 

*xo.o2  a.  m. 
6.08  d.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

|  HolHster  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

*  10.02  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  111. 

10  40  a.  m. 
*3  30  p.  m. 

(  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  ( 
1  (Camp  CapitolaKK:  S.  Cruz.  ( 

6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  ni.  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


;  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted.    tSundaysonly  (Sportsmen's  train). 


ASTStandard  of  Time. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  KOUND-TR1P  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 

to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Point*;. 

For  Sundays  only.  !    ,So,d  Sun,'ay  m°»iing;  good  for 
'        J    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  :  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.       )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Offices.  — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hoiel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Ager.t. 
A.  C  BASSRTT,  Superintendent. 

®  SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C» 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  i' i<: ),  at 

8O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
-O  W  viJie,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Rig  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and"  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
tf^>  O  (~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
^  -OV_/  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenierville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

ZL  P'  *4"  dail>'.for  SA.N  J°SE,  Los  Gatos, 

•    *  ^— '  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  <  RUZ. 

<1T»  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  <->  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8C\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$:$  OO  to  litG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

S*6.oo — 36.30,  87.00,  7-3o»  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  lfi2.oo,  12.30,511.00,  1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P*  M* 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85.30,  86.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00,9.30,  10.00,  10.30,5,11.00,  11.30  A.M.;  5112.00,12.30, 
lfi.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11.45  P- 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— §5.16,  85-46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  5(10.46, 
11. 16,  5Iii-46  A.  M.  12.16,  5I12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  j.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    5[ Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

a:  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

336^  hi  Ml  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENOrRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  WimU  of  F.namelirtK  execurerl  to  orHer. 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THE     PALACE     H  O  T  K  I.     O  TP  CHICACiH 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 

GEO.  A.  COBB,  CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  "VV  ILL   I3IC  MADK. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI 


1  PROF.  D£  F1LIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  ii  - 
struct  ion  in  Ppanjjh  ami  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  M  Unique"  method  of 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  practice.  Fine  library,  and  foreign 
periodicals  free  to  scholars.  Apply  from  10  to  it,  3  to  5, 
or  8  to  q  p.  in. 


11 


THE  BEST 

PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eve  ry  where. 

Depot,  .'1 1 Sacramento  sirwt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

stb;amship  company, 
JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steainc»>  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Hrannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
Yokohama  and  HOHttKOKG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohana  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.                     1884.     From  San  Francisco. 
SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

OCEANIC  '.^..THURSDAY,  JAN.  zad 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  3d 

SAN  PAHI.O  TI'ESDAY,  MA«CH  loth 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  .6th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  ad 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

XT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,*'  now  in  its  novel  T 
TT 

TV  hink  of  11  Sunrise,"  11  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

TT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  '*  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "  New  "  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT        T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
M  Sunri-  c  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  Mating  the  following  : 

Flnt,    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each    T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H  &  S.,  Post  office  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer-,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  FRANCISCO)  June  28,  1884. 

Mkssrs.  Richard*;  &  Hakkison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country- this  pruceduie  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  lapanese  tea.  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OK  IRELAND. 
KriTAHITSHKD   -   .A..    U.  18S3. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars, 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansotne  Street,  San  Fkancisco. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Strkht, 
Rooms  q  and  io.  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 

jQR.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 

HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street, 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


J.  W .  EVA1W,  HKNKRAL  AttENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING- HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J   G.  HARDING. 


Washington,  D.  C,  \ 
March  27,  1883.  ( 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  \ our  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  pf-rfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUN  LAP. 
512  Twelfth  St  ,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 

<;:;4  Market  Street,  s. 

Established  18*3.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO   NORM  ANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  liuMh  Street,  San  i'ranelsco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

31  u  Sansome  street. 


San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  «Y  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,   Belgian,  Black    Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of   Red  and   Gray  Granite  and   American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.    H.  M.HIiniMK 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted 

ADMISSION,  2S  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  und**r  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L,  WALTON,  Manager, 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.) 


H(  )LIDAY 

GOODS! 


Kalian   I  Keitl  «  liulrn,  Rock- 
ers. Brackets,  Screens,  Work- 
Bankets,  Corner  4'halrs.  Etc.,  In 
an  endless  variety. 

aii  goods  in  \»  and  freak.  Tke 

linext   lines  ever  shown  on  the 

Coast 

Alio.  Burr  Folding  Metis  In  a 
u  real  rarletj  of  styles. 


H.  H.  GROSS 

16  AND  18  SECOND  ST. 

(GRAND  HOTEL  BLOCK) 

San  Fran  risen. 


KNABE 


PIANOS]  I    Unqualifiedly  »nd  Emphatically, 

p1pAiSs0!s!  THE  BEST  PIANO 

PIANOS!  In  the  «„r„l! 


THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Hath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Bunnell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 

CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Ofllce  387  Market  Street 

Refinery  Polrcro 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  93,000,000  In  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C-  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Bkander,  Vice-President; 
Jamks  G.  Fair,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gho.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HELLMANN  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  Front  Strrrt. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   LODUIIHU  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No,  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
UKS.O.   H.  .lOII.NSO.Y  Prop'r. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   Ureal   Advantages  ol  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows  : 

Alfalfa  lands..   ,  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Urnt- 
i.ii'aled  Aktksian  Beit  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  Mil  II  It  A  KM  PP. 

Court  House,  Visalia.  Cal. 


WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $r  oo  • 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System, 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137* 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  M  K  AI.  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLBK,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

1094  MarkH  Street. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
•  018  tlay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  nOM'AUl  E  A  t  O„ 

j3',3'3>  3>5  *nd  317  Market  street,         San  Francisco 
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SHORT  BITS. 


Next  to  the  flea  the  cat  seems  to  be  the  object  of  most 
general  reprobation ;  but  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  dis- 
like is  as  unfounded  and  unreasoning  as  it  is  universal. 
A  few  lonely  spinsters  of  long  standing  do,  indeed — per- 
haps from  a  sympathetic  consciousness  of  being  likewise 
the  object  of  undeserved  reproach — cherish  a  fond  regard 
for  these  clean,  sleek,  velvet-footed  creatures.  To  see 
one  of  the  well-fed,  purring,  contented  pets  rubbing  itself 
confidingly  against  the  unwilling  but  politely  submissive 
legs  of  the  male  visitor  to  these  cat-loving,  ancient  maid- 
ens, the  naturalist  must  find  it  difficult  to  identify  it  with 
the  fiend  of  the  back-yard  fence,  the  recipient  of  nightly 
testimonials  of  boot-jacks  and  beer-bottles.  But  it  is  the 
very  same  old  cat.  These  tender-hearted  dames  are 
wont  to  lay  all  the  midnight  marauding  and  shrill  sere- 
nades to  that  class  of  the  felis  domestica  known  to  the 
sisterhood  as  "  strange  cats,"  what  time  their  own 
Thomas  or  Tabitha  is  enacting  the  role  of  "  strange  cat " 
on  alien  woodshed  roofs. 

But  while  the  cat  may  be  highly  objectionable  as  a 
Tyrolean  warbler  on  the  moon-lighted  garden  wall,  or  as 
a  burglarious  visitant  to  the  family  larder,  yet  is  there  no 
place  nor  shape  in  which  he  comes  clad  in  such  terrors  as 
when  eviscerated  in  the  interest  of  the  amateur  banjo. 
The  feline  quadruped  who  has  made  the  sacrifice  of  his 
inner  cat,  as  it  were,  on  the  altar  of  a  mistaken,  unmusical 
devotion,  may  be  of  no  further  use  as  a  cat  per  se  ;  but  he 
"  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  nay,  waileth  and  screechcth, 
in  a  way  that  suggests  the  probability  that  he  had  swal- 
lowed his  voice  just  before  he  died,  and  concentrated  its 
most  blood-curdling  effects  just  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good  to  the  unstrung  banjo. 


A  young  friend  who  is  learning  to  play  on  this,  alas! 
too,  too  facile  instrument,  is  in  the  habit  of  practicing 
out  in  the  back  yard.  On  being  asked  the  reason  for  this 
choice  of  location,  he  explained  that  in  his  last  move  he 
had  lost  his  boot-jack,  and  thought  this  the  quickest  and 
cheapest  method  of  securing  a  large  assortment  to  select 
from.  I  hope  that  he  was  successful  beyond  his  wildest 
hopes.  We  cheerfully  contributed  all  we  could  find  in 
the  rooms  of  the  masculine  lodgers,  and  if  our  aim  was 
good,  our  token  of  approval  struck  him  unfavorably. 
Taken  all  in  all,  I  think  the  cat,  as  a  whole,  is  preferable 
to  the  same  animal  in  sections. 


Proverbs  have  been  called  crystalized  wisdom.  But 
there's  a  flaw  in  that  kind  of  diamond,  every  time.  The 
accepted  dictum  that  "Time  and  tide  wait  no  man,"  is 
utterly  false  as  regards  man's  better  half.  The  former,  at 
least,  has  to  wait  when  a  lovely  woman  over  thirty  gets 
hold  of  him.  In  her  gentle  grip,  the  old  traveler  is  lucky 
if  allowed  to  slip  ahead  one  year  in  five.   And  after 


the  divine  sex  reach  forty,  tempus  doesn't  fugit  any  to 
speak  of;  or  at  most,  with  about  the  speed  of  a  full-blooded 
Brahma  fowl. 

Since  the  practical  time  that  Lucullus  supped  with 
Lucullus,  no  prandial  entertainment  has  achieved  the 
notoriety  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  recent  meal  of 
the  officers  of  the  Mignonette — a  sort  of  club  dinner,  as  to 
its  origin.  Even  the  Greely  affair  was  a  mere  cold 
spread,  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

Mankind  needs  a  lesson  in  regard  to  eating  too  fast, 
and  it  seems  likely  to  have  an  awful  warning  against  this 
bad  habit,  by  two  of  the  guests  on  this  occasion  being 
saved  from  being  choked  to  death  merely  by  the  mercy 
of  a  gracious  Queen. 

This  affair  will,  we  fear,  have  the  further  effect  of  dis- 
couraging travelers  by  sea  from  trying  to  be  saved  in  case 
of  shipwreck.  A  plump  and  tender  woman,  a  delicate 
dude,  or  other  members  of  the  weaker  sex,  may  well  hesi- 
tate about  getting  in  a  life-boat  with  three  or  four  able 
seamen.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  a  case  of  survival  of  the  fight- 
ist  instead  of  the  fittest.  It's  all  very  fine  for  a  gallant 
tar  to  tell  a  pretty  woman  that  she  looks  "good  enough 
to  eat ";  but  it  is  a  statement  on  which  she  would  natu- 
rally prefer  hearsay  to  proof. 


Reports  come  in  all  the  eastern  papers  that  Fred  Grant 
is  very  anxious  to  get  back  into  the  army.  It  is  very 
evident  that  Fred  doesn't  take  the  Chronicle  (I  am  sur- 
prised at  this,  as  it  is  held  to  be  something  of  a  family 
peculiarity  to  take  almost  anything),  or  that  he  certainly 
does  not  read  the  advertisements  in  the  live  paper.  There 
is  a  standing  "ad"  for  recruits  into  the  United  States 
army,  to  which  I  would  refer  this  young  man,  who  is  so 
eager  to  serve  his  country  on  the  tented  field. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  again  out  with  a  suggestion. 
This  reverend  politician  has  an  opinion  on  every  subject, 
and  is  by  no  means  backward  in  expressing  it.  This  time 
it  is  that  the  Chinese  "leave  off  their  own  clothes  and 
wear  ours."  Henry  has  just  hit  the  national  humor.  If, 
while  on  this  coast,  he  visited  a  Chinese  wash-house,  and 
viewed  the  Celestial  forms  dimly  outlined  through  the 
clouds  of  steam,  he  must  have  discovered  that  what  he 
suggests  is  just  what  they  do — viz.,  leave  off  their  own 
clothes  while  they  wear  ours — out. 


A  gentleman  riding  along  a  country  road  in  one  of  our 
mining  counties,  was  startled  by  wild  and  shrill  cries  that 
seemed  to  be  wrung  from  juvenile  agony,  and  that  of  no 
ordinary  description.  Hurrying  up  his  horse*  he  soon 
reached  the  little  square  wooden  building  of  the  school- 
house  variety,  from  which  the  sounds  of  woe  seemed  to 
issue.  Entering,  the  amazed  visitor  beheld  a  row  of  five 
or  six  young  transgressors,  each  with  the  big  tears  chasing 
each  other  down  his  innocent  nose,  which  feature,  also 
weeping  in  its  own  behalf,  was  firmly  held  in  the  unre- 
lenting clasp  of  a  patent  clothes-pin !  It  seemed  that  the 
pranks  of  the  youngsters  having  exhausted  the  teacher's 
patience,  she  had  hit  upon  this  novel  punishment,  the 
awful  strangeness  rather  than  the  pain  of  which  struck 
despair  to  the  childish  heart. 


One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  young  ladies  who 
grace  the  school-rooms  of  this  favored  city,  while  giving 
her  class  a  language  lesson,  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
term  syntax,  and  asked  the  class  to  embody  the  word  in 
a  sentence.  One  young  neophyte—who,  in  these  piping 
times  of  politics  had  probably  heard  much  discussion  of 
the  tariff,  but  whose  mind  had  been,  during  the  lesson, 
centered  on  making  an  owl  out  of  a  peanut — handed  in 
the  following:  "He  hatter  [had  to]  pay  the  sin  tax!" 
What  a  suggestion  to  the  political  economist!  A  tax  on 
sin  !  Why,  an  impost  of  one-millionth  per  cent  on  that 
commodity  would  fill  the  national  exchequer  to  over- 
flowing.   But  it  would  ruin  us  all,  individually. 


The  sheep  is  generally  considered  a  type  of  amiable 
imbecility,  and  this  fact  I  have  always  accepted  on  the 
pious  theory  of  Dr.  Watts — "  For  God  hath  made  them 
so."  But  the  speculative  German  intellect  holds  Provi- 
dence, as  an  originator  of  natural  phenomena,  in  great 
contempt.  One  of  these  investigating  geniuses  has  found 
the  cause  of  the  sheep's  stupidity  in  its  wool.  His  postu- 
late is  that  brain  power  exists  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  hair.  He  contends  that  the  vital  forces 
are  exhausted  in  hirsute  development,  leaving  n»ne  to 
stimulate  the  brain.  The  elephant  and  the  serpent  are 
hairless  and  wise,  and  the  clipped  horse  is  doubtless  su- 
perior in  intellect  to  his  more  neglected  brethren. 

How  this  savant  disposes  of  the  dog,  with  his  shaggy 
coat  and  his  sagacity,  is  not  explained;  but,  depend  upon 
it,  he'd  get  around  the  difficulty  some  way.  These  "  sci- 
entific gents"  are,  one  and  all,  imbued  with  the  sturdy 
spirit  of  the  dogmatic  Scotchman,  who,  when  confronted 
with  the  "inexorable  logic  of  facts,"  resolutely  exclaimed, 
"  If  the  facts  don't  square  with  my  theory,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts."  A  scientist,  mounted  on  his  hobby, 
will  charge  on  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  and  if  he 
can't  carry  the  adamantine  barriers,  he'll  vault  over  or 
crawl  under.  One  thing  is  certain — he  will  not  let  it 
stand  in  his  way. 

Now,  I  don't  mind  this  imputation  on  the  sheep,  the 
bear,  and  other  long-haired  species.  They'll  probably 
never  hear  of  it ;  and  even  if  they  do,  it  will  not  lacerate 
my  feelings.  But,  of  course,  this  erudite  Deutscher 
couldn't  stop  here;  and  his  theory,  when  let  loose  among 
human  beings,  is  appalling.  A  man  must  either  be  bald 
or  submit  to  the  suspicion  of  stupidity.  We  have  long 
held  that  bald-headed  men  have,  in  some  matters,  an 
acuteness  of  perception  far  superior  to  that  of  those 
whose  heads  are  abundantly  thatched  by  too  generous 
nature.  For  example,  no  one  knows  so  soon  as  the 
bald-headed  the  advent  of  a  pretty  variety  actress,  or  just 
when  the  front  orchestra  seats  are  worth  a  premium. 
This  sort  of  acumen  may  be  the  result  of  the  polished 
cranium,  though  I  had  always  supposed  both  a  common 
effect  of  the  same  cause — viz.,  the  lapse  of  time,  which 
removes  the  hair  and  brings  experience  and  wisdom  in  its 
place. 

Perhaps  the  reason  that  the  Indians  and  the  Chinese 
shave  their  heads  is  to  give  the  brain  a  chance,  and  the 
too  demonstrative  Apache  may  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
enlighten  his  white  brother  when  he  lifts  his  scalp.  I 
have  also  noticed  that  the  growth  of  a  young  man's  mus- 
tache frequently  appears  to  absorb  all  the  brain  he  ever 
had. 

Another  strongly  corroborative  circumstance  consists  in 
the  notorious  fact  that  women  are  rarely  bald.  So  per- 
haps there  may  be  something  in  this  novel  and  somewhat 
startling  proposition.  Down  with  the  hair  tonics!  and 
hail  the  manufacturers  of  depilatory  lotions— the  ad- 
vance guard  of  a  higher  civilization  ! 


I  have  consulted  a  clairvoyant.  She  has  given  me  a 
description  of  this  original  thinker  and  of  his  surroundings, 
which  throws  considerable  light  on  this  proposition.  Its 
author  is  a  Professor  in  a  German  university  town.  The 
thrifty  matron  who  boards  and  "does  for"  the  bald  and 
spectacled  pedagogue  has  a  pretty  daughter,  who  has 
gained  the  staid  approval  of  the  learned  lodger.  She  has 
another  admirer — a  scapegrace,  dueling  student— between 
whose  ambrosial  locks  and  the  shining  pate  of  the  Herr 
Professor  there  is  a  marked  and  painful  contrast  that 
does  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  fair  and  flaxen-haired 
Gretchen.    Hence  this  theory.    Need  I  further  amplify? 


A  pupil  in  the  public  schools,  in  giving  a  definition  of 
"pettifogger,"  wrote,  "One  who  steals  less  than  fifty 
dollars."  We  are  to  suppose  that  in  making  the  distinction 
between  a  pettifogger  and  a  full-fledged  lawyer,  the  boy 
would  naturally  define  the  latter  as  one  who  steals  any- 
thing over  the  sum  named.  Let  our  law  students  take 
the  lesson  to  heart.  Francesca.  1 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CHRISTMAS.  A.  I).  1984 


Tlie  Secret  of  Sir    M  one.-i  Mtmtefiore. 


EY  ARTHUR  m'EVVEN. 


I. 

Sir  Moses  sat  in  his  easy-chair,  before  the  open  fire  in 
his  library.  The  aged  philanthropist  leaned  well  forward, 
and  slowly  turned  one  doubled  hand  within  the  other, 
extending  both  toward  the  grateful  glow. 

"  It's  a  cold  night,  William,"  he  said  to  his  Secretary, 
who  was  seated  at  a  table  near  by,  writing. 

"  Not  lor  Christmas  Eve,  sir,  I  should  say." 

"  True,  William ;  I  forgot.  I  am  not  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  this  Christmas  season  always  warms  my  heart. 
I  like  to  see  the  people  make  merry,  William.  When  1 
was  a  young  man,  these  holidays  were  made  hideous, 
though,  by  dreadful  noises.  The  world  is  a  much  quieter 
place  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  William.  Ah,  how  time 
does  fly ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  agreed  the  Secretary. 

"  You  are  quite  an  old  man  yourself  now,  William," 
said  Sir  Moses,  half  turning,  and  regarding  his  gray  and 
wrinkled  companion. 

"  Ninety  day  before  yesterday,  sir.  Seventy  years  in 
your  service  to-day,  sir." 

"And  you  are  really  ninety,  William?  Dear  me,  dear 
me ;  how  the  years  gallop !  Why,  you  were  a  child  in  your 
mother's  arms  when  Albert  Edward  was  dethroned,  and 
the  English  Republic  was  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy." 

"  Ten  years  old  the  day  the  Socialists  assassinated  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  President  of 
France,  and  the  King  of  Italy,  and  declared  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth,  sir,"  cried  the  Sec- 
retary, taking  an  old  man's  enjoyment  in  the  exchange  of 
reminiscences. 

"  It  was  uncomfortable  for  you  in  England,  Sir  Moses, 
I  believe?"  he  added. 

"It  was,  William.  When  the  Irish  invaded  the  island 
in  1920,  and  set  fire  to  London,  1  stepped  into  a  mortar 
with  what  money  and  jewels  I  could  carry,  and  an  hour 
later  arrived  in  New  York.  You  were  born  in  New- 
York,  were  you  not  William?  I  remember  how  much  I 
enjoyed  the  day's  ride  by  air-ship  to  San  Francisco  the 
first  time  I  took  it.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
since  those  rude  days,  William." 

"It  was  a  great  day  for  Ireland  when  you  went  back, 
sir,"  said  the  Secretary,  with  a  chuckle,  and  drawing  his 
chair  over  to  the  fire. 

"  It  was  my  duty  to  my  race,  William,"  said  Sir  Moses, 
gravely.  "God,  in  His  wisdom,  scourged  the  world  for 
many  centuries  with  the  Irish." 

"  It  was  a  neat  way  of  dealing  with  them,  all  the  same, 
sir,"  muttered  the  old  Secretary,  with  another  chuckle. 

"  The  punishment  did  indeed  fit  the  case,"  agreed  Sir 
Moses,  "  but  I  did  nothing  in  a  revengeful  spirit,  William. 
What  noise  is  that?  " 

The  question  was  asked  in  some  alarm,  and  the  aged 
Secretary  rose  to  his  feet  apprehensively. 

"  I  tell  you  you  can't  go  in  there  !  "  shouted  a  servant's 
voice  without;  but,  despite  the  protest,  the  door  was  burst 
open  and  a  woman,  her  hair  streaming  behind  her  and 
her  dress  disordered,  sprang  into  the  room.  She  gazed 
about  her  wildly  for  a  moment,  and  perceiving  the  phi- 
lanthropist, threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  clasping  her 
hands,  sobbed  out,  passionately  : 

"  Oh,  Sir  Moses !    My  child,  my  child !  " 

"What  of  your  child,  my  good  woman?"  asked  Sir 
Mnses,  soothingly. 

"  He  is  dying — dying!"  wailed  the  mother,  "and  you 
can  save  him ! ' 

"I?  Surely,  if  a  doctor  is  needed,  or  anything  that 
money  can  do,  I  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  the  woman,  seizing  his  wrinkled  hand. 
"  You  have  the  secret  of  life.  You  have  lived  two  whole 
centuries.  My  boy  has  lived  but  two  years.  You  can 
save  him.  Give  me  a  drop  of  the  miraculous  water  that 
you  drink,  for  my  dying  baby.    I  beg,  I  implore  you ! " 

"  Madam,"  said  Sir  Moses,  deeply  moved,  "  you  share 
the  general  delusion.  1  have  no  secret  that  I  can  give 
you  to  save  your  child.    Pray  to  God." 

"  You  lie!"  gasped  the  woman,  as  she  sprang  from  her 
knees  and  glared  fiercely  at  the  old  man.  "  You  sit  here- 
in luxury,  hugging  the  spark  of  life  in  your  withered  old 
body,  while  millions  to  whom  life  would  be  a  joy  perish 
around  you.  You  do  deeds  of  philanthropy,  and  think  the 
world  should  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed;  but  the  most 
precious  thing  of  all  you  selfishly  keep  for  yourself.  Save 
my  boy,  I  say!    Save  my  boy! " 

Servants  seized  her,  else  she  would  have  thrown  herself 
in  frenzy  upon  Sir  Moses,  to  rend  him. 

"Shall  I  discharge  Thomas?"  asked  the  Secretary, 
handing  his  trembling  master  a  glass  of  wine,  when  the 
shrieking  woman  had  been  dragged  away.  "  This  is  the 
third  time  within  a  month  that  he  has  let  crazy  women  in 
here." 

"Not  crazy,  William.  For  the  life  of  her  child  a 
mother  will  dare  anything,  and  overcome  all  obstacles." 

"  Very  improper  conduct  though,"  persisted  the  Secre- 
tary, taking  a  glass  of  wine  himself,  "  very." 

"  But  her  child's  life,  remember,  William." 

"  Life  is  sweet,"  admitted  the  Secretary;  and  he  helped 
himself  from  the  decanter  again.  "  Life  is  sweet,"  he  re- 
peated, in  a  louder  voice. 

But  Sir  Moses  did  not  hear  him.  The  eyes  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist were  fixed  upon  the  fire,  and  he  was  lost  in  a 
sad  reverie. 

"  Life  is  sweet,  I  say,"  reiterated  the  Secretary,  once 
more  emptying  his  glass.  "  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Sir 
Moses." 

The  musing  philanthropist  was  deaf  to  the  greeting. 

"  Merry  Christmas,  I  say,"  repeated  the  Secretary, 
striking  with  his  fist  the  table  at  which  he  was  sitting. , 
"  Didn't  you  hear  the  clock  strike  twelve?  "  I 


No  answer. 

The  Secretary  knitted  his  brows  and  growled  to  him- 
self as  he  reached  for  the  decanter.  Then  he  rose  and 
hobbled  staggeringly  over  to  the  side  of  his  master's  chair. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  roughly,  pushing  Sir  Moses's  shoul- 
der; "did  you  hear  what  I  said  to  you?" 

"Eh?  What's  that,  William?"  exclaimed  Sir  Moses, 
starting  into  wakefulness,  and  half  turning  toward  his 
Secretary. 

"I'm  ninety,"  said  William,  frowning  down  upon  Sir 
Moses. 
"  Well?" 

"  Well,  you're  two  hundred." 

"  Yes,'  so  I  am,  William  ;  so  I  am." 

"  Well,  there's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  live  to  be  two 
hundred,  too.    I  want  you  to  give  me  some  of  that  water." 

"You,  too,  William!"  cried  Sir  Moses,  in  a  startled 
voice,  and  shrinking  to  the  further  side  of  his  chair. 

"Yes,  I  too,  by  Heaven!  11a,  ha,  ha!  I'm  as  good 
a  man  as  you  are,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  even  if  you  do 
own  half  the  earth;  and  I've  as  good  a  right  to  live. 
Come !  "  cried  the  Secretary,  darting  toward  the  decanter, 
which  he  raised  threateningly  over  the  head  of  his  master; 
"Come!  Where  do  you  keep  that  water?  I've  lived 
with  you  these  seventy  years,  and  I've  dogged  you  night 
and  day,  without  your  knowing  it,  to  find  where  you  hid 
it,  but  you've  been  too  clever  for  me.  Come,  tell  me 
where  you  keep  the  magical  water,  or  by  Heaven  I'll  brain 
you!    You  won't?   Then,  curse  you,  die  before  I  do!" 

But  ere  the  heavy  decanter  could  descend  a  strange 
thing  happened  to  the  Secretary.  He  was  frozen  immov- 
ably in  his  murderous  attitude. 

Sir  Moses  arose,  and  taking  the  decanter  from  the  raised 
but  unresisting  hand,  set  it  back  upon  the  table.  He 
touched  an  electric  bell,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  coming 
servant's  footfall  passed  his  hand  twice  before  the  Secre- 
tary's face. 

"  Show  William  to  his  room,  Thomas,"  said  Sir  Moses, 
reseating  himself;  and  the  Secretary,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
gasping  like  one  waking  from  a  heavy  sleep,  was  led  away. 

"A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  sir,"  said  Thomas,  before 
closing  the  door. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  Thomas,"  replied  Sir  Moses, 
cheerily.  Then,  being  left  alone,  he  drew  from  the  pocket 
of  his  dressing-gown  a  little  silver  cylinder,  which  he  re- 
garded thoughtfully.  "A  valuable  invention,"  murmured 
Sir  Moses.  "  The  world  is  going  mad,  and  the  mesmeric 
tube  may  be  useful  again." 

II. 

Early  on  Christmas  evening  a  distinguished  company 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  private  room  on  the  eighteenth 
story  of  the  Century  Club-house.  None  but  men  were 
present,  but  the  dozen  who  were  there  represented  the 
ruling  aristocracy  of  the  American  Empire — the  politi- 
cal, financial  and  social  powers  which  upheld  the  Dicta- 
tor. Each  was  a  patrician  whose  name  carried  the  mind 
back  through  the  history  of  the  nation  for  generations. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  young,  and  during  the  feast 
all  were  jolly,  as  became  their  years.  But  when  the  table- 
had  been  cleared  and  wine  and  cigars  brought  on,  a 
change  occurred.  The  host — a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
whose  short  black  beard,  heavy  brows,  and  deep-sunken 
eyes,  gave  him  a  severe  and  rather  forbidding  as|>ect — ad- 
dressed his  guests,  saying  in  a  low  voice : 

"Gentlemen,  1  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  object 
of  our  meeting  here  was  not  wholly  to  dine — not  alto- 
gether to  observe  by  festivity  a  day  once  held  to  be  the 
most  sacred  in  the  calendar  of  an  obsolete  superstition." 

"That's  true,  Mr.  Gould,"  murmured  lazily  a  golden- 
haired  youth  who  was  squinting  through  his  wine  at  the 
electric  star  in  the  ceiling;  "I  got  an  impression  from 
your  mysterious  card  of  invitation  that  there  was  some 
business  to  be  done.  Business  is  a  bore,  but  your  dinner 
was  so  deucedly  good  that  I  am  willing  to  stand  almost 
anything  from  you." 

"  You  speak  lightly,  Mr.  Mackay,"  returned  Mr. 
Gould,  with  the  hint  of  a  frown.  "The  business  on 
hand  is  of  the  most  tremendous  importance  to  our  order, 
to  the  state  and  to  the  human  race.  Mr.  Vanderbilt," 
he  added,  addressing  a  young  man  with  a  fat  face,  red 
side-whiskers, and  fishy  eyes,  "you  have  received  an  inti- 
mation from  me  already  of  the  nature  of  this  business, 
and  can  join  me  in  assuring  our  friends  of  the  extreme- 
seriousness  of  it." 

"  Yas,"  yawned  Mr.  Vanderbilt;  "it's  no  joking  mat- 
ter, by  Jove.  I  lay  awake  half  the  night  thinking  of  it. 
It'll  wake  you  up,  Flood." 

This  last  was  directed  to  a  young  patrician  who,  glass 
in  hand,  was  nodding  drowsily  in  his  chair. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  pursued  Mr.  Gould,  "my  chief 
motive  in  getting  you  here  was  to  disclose  to  you  a  pro- 
ject " 

"  Hullo  !  "  cried  a  voice  outside.  "  Lift  this  w  indow, 
one  of  you  fellows." 

"  It's  Fair,"  said  young  Mr.  Flood,  rousing  himself  from 
his  doze  and  going  to  the  window. 

A  lad  of  twenty,  whose  handsome  face  bore  the  marks 
of  dissipation,  flew  in,  and  alighting,  removed  his  wings, 
which  he  carelessly  threw  down  in  a  corner. 

"  You  are  late,  Mr.  Fair,"  remarked  Mr.  Gould, 
gravely. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  youth,  walking  a  little  unsteadily 
to  the  table  and  seating  himself.  "  The  fact  is,"  he  ex- 
plained, as  he  served  himself  a  bumper,  "  I  met  some  of 
the  boysover  in  Oakland,  and  my  engagement  here  slipped 
my  memory  until  it  was  too  late.  But  I  thought  a  fly 
over  the  bay  would  clear  my  head,  so  I  came  anyhow. 
Better  late  than  never,  as  my  esteemed  great-grandfather 
remarked  when  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  of  the  old 
Republic." 

"  Your  mention  of  the  old  Republic,  Mr.  Fair,"  said 
Mr.  Gould,  tossing  away  his  cigar,  "brings  me  directly 
to  the  subject  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  Gentlemen,  a>>  this 
is  a  meeting  which  will  probably  live  in  history,  I  shall  re- 
quest Mr.  Skae  to  make  a  verbatim  record  of  w  hat  is  said. 
We  who  are  gathered  here,"  continued  Mr.  Gould,  as 
Mr.  Skae  began  clicking  a  little  instrument  which  he  took 


from  his  vest-pocket,  and  through  which  ran  a  tiny  strip 
of  white  paper,  "  stand  for  the  country.  It  was  our  fore- 
fathers who  combined  their  wealth  to  create  the. army 
which  subjugated  the  mob  that  arose  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  under  socialistic  leaders,  to  subvert  order  and 
destroy  the  sacredness  of  property.  It  was  our  forefathers 
who  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar 
masses,  and  gave  the  country  a  firm  and  strong  govern- 
ment. To  them  we  owe  it  that  to-day  we  are  living  under 
the  dictatorship  of  Ulysses  IV  instead  of  the  loose  and 
turbulent  sway  of  the  crowd.  It  is  owing  to  the  genius 
and  thrift  of  our  forefathers  that  each  of  us  here  repre- 
sents a  great  house,  and  a  fortune  mounting  into  the  thou- 
sands of  millions.  But  rich  and  powerful  as  we  are,  there 
is  one  who  is  not  of  us  before  whose  wealth  ours  com- 
bined contracts  by  comparison  to  a  trifle.  And  more  than 
that— far  more— he  holds  a  secret  which  we  would  become 
beggars  to  obtain.  This  secret,  if  shared  with  us,  would 
give  us  a  happiness  which  no  man  save  one  has  ever 
known.    You  know  of  whom  I  speak,  cf  course." 

"  Why,  yes,"  drawled  young  Fair;  "  it's  old  Sir  Moses. 
But  I  don't  see  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it." 

"  There's  the  rub,"  murmured  several. 

"  We  can  do  this,"  said  Gould,  and  leaning  toward  his 
guests,  he  uttered  a  few  words  in  an  intense  whisper,  that 
caused  them  to  spring  to  their  feet  and  stare  at  the  speaker. 
Then  they  looked  into  one  another's  startled  faces. 

III. 

"Ah,  William,"  said  Sir  Moses,  sadly,  as  on  Christmas 
night  he  again  sat  before  his  library  lire,  "  your  conduct 
was  a  great  shock  to  me,  although  I  have  forgiven  you." 

The  old  Secretary  hung  his  head  and  wiped  his  rheumy 
eyes  with  a  shaking  hancH  He  had  pleaded  the  effect  of 
the  wine  and  the  excitement  of  the  frenzied  mother's 
visit  in  excuse  for  his  violent  behavior  of  the  previous 
evening;  and  his  benevolent  master,  remembering  the 
seventy  years  of  faithful  servic  e,  had  accepted  the  plea. 

"But  we'll  say  no  more  about  it,  William.  Just  tell 
me  what  the  news  is,  please." 

The  Secretary  lifted  lrom  the  table  a  velvet  skull-cap, 
around  which  was  a  band  of  shining  steel,  and  placed  it 
upon  his  bald  head.  A  slender  wire  ran  from  the  crown 
of  the  c  ap  to  the  ceiling.  1  Msposing  himself  comfortably 
in  his  chair,  William  .closed  his  eyes,  and  spoke. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  exc  itement  in  London,"  he 
said.  "An  immense  mass-meeting  is  being  held  in  Hyde 
Park." 

"Ah,  the  days  of  mass-meetings  are  over  in  this  coun- 
try," muttered  Sir  Moses,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  Congressman  Budd  is  addressing  the  mob,  and  shout- 
ing that  the  English  Republic  should  declare  war  upon  the 
American  Empire,  overthrow  the  oligarchy  which  rules  it, 
and  wrest  your  secret  from  you  at  all  hazards." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  exclaimed  Sir  Moses  ;  "these  Budds  have 
been  disturbers  for  the  past  hundred  years." 

"  But  the  great  crowd  is  cheering  wildly,  sir." 

"Aye,  110  doubt.  Possibly,  in  its  wisdom,  the  mob 
may  show  its  gratitude  to  me  by  burning  the  schools  and 
hospitals  with  which  I  have  dotted  their  country.  Well, 
William?" 

"  Bodies  of  men  are  marching  about  the  streets  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg,  shouting '  Down 
with  Moses,  the  Miser  of  Life  ! '  and  '  1  .ong  live  the  Euro- 
pean Commune  1"' 

"  Poor  creatures  !  poor  deluded  creatures!  "  sighed  Sir 
Moses. 

"A  riot  has  broken  out  in  Canton,"  pursued  William, 
tranquilly,  "  because  the  President  of  the  Flowery  Repub- 
lic has  refused  a  popular  petition,  signed  by  live  hundred 
million  voters,  to  declare  war  against  the  American  Em- 
pire for  not  compelling  you  to  divulge  your  secret.  The 
Sarsfield  Guard  and  two  other  regiments  of  Irish  merce- 
naries have  been  called  out  to  suppress  the  disturbance. 
Alarming  reports  of  uprisings  are  coming  in  from  the  in- 
terior. President  O'Flannagan  is  closeted  with  the  Cab- 
inet. Secretary  of  War  Murphy  is  advising  that  a  dic- 
tatorship be  declared.  A  prodigious  mob  surrounds  the 
E  secutive  M  a  nsion . " 

"  The  world  is  mad,"  said  Sir  Moses,  falling  back  in  his 
chair,  dejectedly.  "Why,  what  is  that,  William?"  he 
demanded,  sitting  upright  suddenly,  and  listening. 

"A  struggle  in  the  hall!  "  cried  the  Secretary,  rising  to 
his  teet,  in  great  excitement. 

Sir  Moses  also  arose,  and  stood  trembling.  The  Sec- 
retary approached  him,  as  if  drawn  by  the  sympathy  of 
fear. 

"  Ring  the  bell  for  Thomas,  William,"  said  Sir  Moses, 
in  a  quavering  whisper. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  William,  in  the  same  tone,  and 
he  passed  behind  his  master,  w  ho,  with  dilating  eyes,  vyas 
facing  the  door.  But  the  Secretary,  instead  of  advancing 
to  the  bell  upon  the  table  beyond,  threw  his  armsaround 
his  master,  fastening  the  shrunken  limbs  of  Sir  Moses 
(irmly  to  his  sides. 

"  William  !  "  gasped  Sir  Moses,  struggling  feebly. 

"  All  right !  "  screamed  the  Secretary. 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet  outside,  and  the 
door  was  flung  open. 

The  conference  in  the  private  room  in  the  Century 
Club-house  vvas  brief.  It  ended  in  a  general  grasping  of 
hands,  as  if  in  conc  lusion  of  a  compact.  The  company 
of  patricians  descended  to  the  street. 

"  Shall  we  float,  ride,  walk  or  wheel?  "  asked  Skae. 

"  Walk,"  said  Gould. 

They  proceeded  along  the  quiet  thoroughfares,  giving 
no  heed  to  the  thousands  speeding  by  them  in  the  road- 
ways on  noiseless  foot-wheels,  guiding  themselves  on 
electric  gliders,  or  skimming  past  overhead  in  air  vessels  or 
on  wings.  The  rumble  of  the  subterranean  freight  traf- 
fic of  the  great  city  maintained  its  steady  and  not  un- 
pleasant drone — a  sound  like  the  buzz  of  a  colossal  bee. 
The  great  electric  stars  blazing  skyward  made  the  night 
as  light  as  day.  In  a  city  of  five  million  inhabitants  a 
dozen  men  may  move  with  the  throng  without  attracting 
attention.  Now  and  again  a  head  was  turned  to  look 
upon  the  owners  of  millions  and  the  possessors  of  vast 
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power,  but  this  was  seldom.  The  walk  was  without  in- 
cident, save  one.  A  plebeian,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  stood  upon  the  curb  as  the  party  was  passing,  and 
recklessly  blew  his  nose  without  the  assistance  of  a  hand- 
kerchief. Everybody  in  the  vicinity  paused  in  horror. 
Twenty  canes  were  raised,  and  from  the  point  of  each  a 
white  flame  shot  upward.  In  a  moment  a  police  boat 
descended,  the  culprit  was  seized  by  two  stalwart  officers, 
and  pitched  head-foremost  into  the  opening  of  a  pneu- 
matic tube  in  a  neighboring  wall — not  to  return  from  the 
Yosemite  Valley  ot  Penitence  for  a  year. 

The  patricians  reached  the  mansion  of  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tefiore. 

"  Sir  Moses  receives  no  visitors  at  this  hour,"  said  the 
servant  who  opened  the  door  in  response  to  their  sum- 
mons. 

"This  will  admit  us  to  his  room,  will  it  not? "  inquired 
Gould,  offering  a  bill. 

"What!  Bribery? "  cried  the  servant,  falling  back  in 
alarm . 

"By  Heaven,  a  miracle!"  muttered  Gould,  seizing 
the  honest  menial  by  the  throat. 

But  his  clutch  was  not  firm  enough  to  disable  the  ter- 
rified man  from  gurgling  out  a  cry  for  help.  Four  other 
servants  came  running  to  his  assistance,  but  they  were 
overpowered.  It  was  the  noise  of  this  struggle  that  had 
startled  Sir  Moses  in  his  library  upstairs. 

V. 

"  Take  care !  "  cried  the  Secretary,  as  the  conspirators 
rushed  into  the  room.  "  I'm  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
him  much  longer,  and  if  he  gets  his  arms  free  he'll  para- 
lyze you.    He  paralyzed  me  last  night." 

At  a  nod  of  command  from  Gould,  Vanderbilt  and 
Skae  relieved  the  panting  old  Secretary,  and  swiftly  bound 
the  hands  of  the  aged  master  of  the  house. 

"  He,  he!"  giggled  the  Secretary,  when  Sir  Moses  had 
tottered  to  his  chair,  and  lay  in  it  limply,  regarding  the 
invaders  of  his  privacy  with  frightened  eyes,  his  feeble 
.body  trembling  pitifully.  "He,  he!  So  you  thought 
William  would  leave  you  to  enjoy  your  secret  in  peace, 
did  you,  Sir  Moses?  I'm  ninety,  Sir  Moses,  ninety  !  Do 
you  hear  me?  I'm  ninety,  and  you're  two  hundred. 
I've  as  good  aright  to  live  forever  as  you  have,  and  so 
have  these  gentlemen.  Oh,  we've  talked  about  it  together. 
He,  he!  You  thought  I  was  as  frightened  as  yourself 
about  the  noise  in  the  hall,  didn't  you?  He,  he,  he ! 
Now  you'll  have  to  let  us  live  with  you,  or  " 

"  Silence  that  dotard,"  ordered  Gould. 

"  Sit  down  there'  and  hold  your  tongue,"  commanded 
Vanderbilt. 

The  old  traitor  obeyed,  and  chuckled  as  he  wiped  his 
watery  eyes  and  helped  himself  from  the  decanter. 

Sir  Moses  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  men  who 
stood  before  him.  He  read  their  purpose  in  their  pale, 
fixed  faces,  and  his  chin  sank  upon  his  breast. 

"A  glass  of  wine!    He  is  fainting,"  cried  young  Fair. 

"  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,"  said  Gould,  advancing  a  pace 
from  his  companions,  when  the  wine  had  revived  the  old 
man,  "you  know  who  we  are.  The  men  who  have 
broken  into  your  house  like  criminals,  and  used  violence 
to  render  you  harmless,  are  the  flower  of  this  great  Em- 
pire. Next  to  yourself  we  are  the  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  ot  the  three  hundred  million  subjects  of  Ulysses 
IV ;  indeed,  the  Dictator  is  but  our  creature.  All  that 
man  could  wish  is  ours,  save  one  thing.  That  you  pos- 
sess, and  that  you  must  share  with  us.  Our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  besought  you  to  reveal  your  secret,  but  you 
refused,  and  saw  them  die.  You  must  reveal  it  to  us. 
Upon  this  we  are  determined." 

"And  if  I  refuse,"  asked  Sir  Moses,  in  a  harsh  whisper 

"  You  die — if  steel,  lead  or  poison  can  kill  you." 

"Give  me  some  wine,"  pleaded  the  old  man,  faintly, 
as  a  ghastly  pallor  spread  over  his  withered  features. 

"  if  you  are  a  god  or  a  devil — a  being  in  contradiction 
to  all  natural  laws,  or  above  them — you  make  our  science 
child's  folly,"  continued  Gould.  If  we  cannot  harm  you 
— as  the  vulgar  believe — you  may  defy  us  and  still  hold 
the  secret  which  we  would  sacrifice  our  fortunes  to  the 
last  dollar  to  obtain." 

Sir  Moses  forced  a  smile,  and  seemed  to  recover 
strength  and  firmness. 

"  You  cannot  harm  me,"  he  said. 

"  That's  false*! "  cried  the  aged  Secretary.  "  I've  thought 
he  was  safe  from  everything  these  seventy  years,  till 
last  night.  Then  he  turned  white  when  I  offered  to  brain 
him.  He  wouldn't  have  done  that  if  he'd  been  a  god  or 
devil.  Look  at  his  hand.  I  scratched  it  hard  before  I 
let  him  go.  If  there's  blood  there  he's  a  man.  Yes! 
Yes  !•  It's  there!  The  blood  is  there!"  screamed  the  Sec- 
retary, as  Vanderbilt,  at  a  glance  from  Gould,  examined 
the  bound  hands. 

"So,  Sir  Moses,"  said  Gould,  in  a  scornful  tone,  "it 
seems  that  you  are  mortal  like  the  rest  of  us.  Now  then, 
your  secret." 

Drawing  a  dagger,  Gould  advanced  upon  the  helpless 
captive. 

"  Keep  off!"  exclaimed  Sir  Moses,  rising  to  his  feet, 
and  growing  strangely  young  in  the  dignity  of  his  attitude. 
Involuntarily,  Gould  shrank  back. 

"You  ruffians!  I  marvel  that  the  God  of  my  fathers 
does  not  smite  you  with  the  hand  of  vengeance  for  your 
ingratitude.  What  has  my  life  been  to  the  world  but  one 
of  blessing?  Has  the  appeal  of  distress  ever  found  my 
ear  deaf?  Has  not  my  wealth  for  two  centuries  been 
poured  out  to  lift  the  race  from  ignorance  and  suffering? 
Have  I  not  watered  the  world  with  the  rain  of  my  charity? " 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  Flood,  "and  the  world  hates  you !  I 
want  your  secret,  like  the  rest,  old  man,  but  I  would 
wring  it  from  you  and  kill  you  besides.  You  boast  of 
your  benefactions!  You,  who  blew  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean  with  dynamite  the  fairest  island  that  nature  had 
evolved — the  cradle  of  my  ancestors,  the  birthplace  of 
poetry,  song,  valor  and  statesmanship — dear  old  Ireland  ! " 

"I  did  it  for  the  world's  good,"  answered  Sir  Moses; 
"and  besides,  that  was  fifty  years  before  you  were  born. 
You  forget,  young  man,  that  every  foot  of  Irish  soil  be- 
longed to  me  when  I  destroyed  the  island.    I  remember," 


added  the  philanthropist,  meditatively,  "that  I  received 
the  thanks  of  every  civilized  government  on  earth — includ- 
ing that  of  China — when  1  sacrificed  my  Irish  real  estate. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  plan — yes,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan." 

"  What  plan?"  asked  Gould,  eagerly. 

"That,'  answered  Sir  Moses,  seating  himself  again— 
"  that  is  the  secret  to  know  which  the  world  is  going  mad. 
Give  me  another  glass  of  wine,  William  ;  my  old  body  is 
very  weak.  Ah,  William,"  he  said,  looking  sadly  at  the 
Secretary,  who  held  the  glass  to  his  lips,  "  you  are  a  de- 
testable traitor,  but  no  worse  than  the  rest." 

"Come,  give  us  the  secret,"  said  Gould,  sternly,  as  he 
once  more  approached,  dagger  in  hand. 

"I  say,"  cried  young  Fair,  stepping  forward,  "give 
the  poor  old  fellow  a  reasonable  chance.  Don't  you  see 
that  we've  flustered  him  half  out  of  his  senses?  And, 
egad,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  either.  Sir  Moses,  we've  got 
you  cornered,  and  you'll  have  to  let  us  in  ;  but  take  your 
own  time.  Now  you  needn't  think  that  the  whole  world 
will  know  the  secret  because  you  share  it  with  us.  We 
are  ready  to  give  you  our  word  of  honor  that  it  will  re- 
main with  us  and  our  families." 

"  Dare  you  murder  me?"  said  Sir  Moses,  gazing  up 
searchingly  at  the  leader  of  the  band  of  desperate  patri- 
cians, and  glancing  at  the  glinting  dagger. 

"The  whole  world  hates  you,  Sir  Moses,"  replied 
Gould,  with  a  hard  smile,  "  and  you  know  that  we  are 
the  government  of  this  Empire.  There  is  no  escape. 
Come,  give  the  secret."  And  again  the  knife  gleamed 
over  the  old  man's  head. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  said  Sir  Moses,  mournfully.  "  It 
has  been  my  own  for  a  century  and  a  half— for  I  was  al- 
ready an  old  man  when  the  Lord  intrusted  it  to  me." 

"The  Lord  !  "  cried  Gould,  in  wonder. 

"Stand  back,  sir,"  spoke  Sir  Moses,  rising  again,  and 
bending  his  severe  gaze  upon  the  group  of  patricians. 
"  Yes,  the  Lord.  But  that  I  feel  a  prompting  within 
from  the  God  of  Israel  to  speak,  your  dagger,  sir,  would 
be  powerless  to  move  my  lips.  The  time  is  almost  ripe, 
and  Jehovah's  design  is  not  to  be  thwarted  by  mere 
human  creatures.  This  secret,  for  which  the  world  has 
gone  mad,  and  for  which  you  here  are  ready  to  do  mur- 
der, cannot  lengthen  your  days,  except  the  knowledge  of 
it  turn  you  to  virtuous  living.  You  are  aware,"  continued 
Sir  Moses,  controlling  his  agitation  and  speaking  calmly, 
"  you  are  aware  that  my  wealth  is  colossal.  You  know 
that  already  I  am  owner  by  honest  purchase  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  surface  of  this  wretched  globe.  The  rich- 
est mines  are  mine ;  my  safes  are  stuffed  with  the  bonds 
of  all  nations.  Age  beyond  that  vouchsafed  to  all  men 
save  the  patriarchs  of  my  people  in  the  dawning  of  time, 
has  given  me  a  wisdom  in  the  art  of  money-getting  which 
you  beings  of  a  day  cannot  hope  to  rival.  My  wealth  in- 
creases itself  each  hour,  and  of  necessity  I  shall  in  time 
be  the  owner  of  the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof.  It  is 
but  a  question  of  a  century  or  two  more.  Your  fortunes, 
on  which  you  pride  yourselves,  young  men,  will  be  mine. 
You  will  leave  them  to  your  children,  and  they  to  their 's, 
but  they  will  all  come  to  me." 

Gould  made  an  angry  step  toward  him. 

"Strike,  if  you  dare!"  cried  Sir  Moses,  whose  eyes 
were  shining  with  unearthly  light,  and  whose  voice  rang 
through  the  room.  "  In  human  weakness  and  folly  I 
feared  you,  but  I  am  the  vicar  of  God  on  earth,  here  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  His  everlasting  will,  and  He  en- 
compasses me  round  about.  Take  my  secret,  ye  fools 
who  rebel  against  the  decree  of  the  Most  High !  The 
God  of  Israel  is  a  just  God.  The  respect  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property  which  He  has  implanted  as  an  instinct 
in  every  Hebrew  breast,  is  an  emanation  from  His  eternal 
being.  For  ages  the  Angel  Gabriel  has  been  in  readiness 
to  blow  the  trump  that  shall  end  time,  but  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  has  stayed  him — not  in  mercy,  ingrate  crea- 
tures that  ye  are — but  in  respect-  for  property  rights.  I 
am  his  agent  for  the  purchase  of  the  globe.  When  it  is 
mine  in  fee  simple,  and  all -wealth  is  covered  by  mortgage 
to  me,  it  will  be  the  Lord's:  the  trump  of  fate  shall  sound, 
the  firmament  will  be  rolled  together  like  a  scroll,  and  — 
and" — the  old  man  tottered,  sank  down  in  his  chair  and 
ended  in  a  whisper — "  no  man  shall  lose  a  dollar." 

"  He  has  fainted,"  uttered  Gould  in  an  awed  whisper, 
as  the  dagger  fell  from  his  hand. 

"I'm  ninety!"  shrieked  a  terrible  voice,  and  the  old 
Secretary  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  unconscious  master. 
"I'm  ninety!"  he  screamed,  tearing  at  his  thin  white 
locks. 

The  servants,  released  from  their  bonds  below,  flew 
some  minutes  later  into  the  library — to  see  *Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  sitting  alone,  and  staring  half-dazed  at  the 
figure  of  his  Secretary,  lying  dead  at  his  feet. 

San  Francisco,  December,  '84. 


EPIGRAMS. 


OF  TREASON. 
Treason  doth  never  prosper:  what's  the  reason? 
For  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

OK  FORTUNE. 
Fortune,  men  say,  doth  five  too  much  to  many, 
But  yet  she  never  gave  enough  to  any. 

OF  WRITERS  THAT  CARP  AT  OTHER   MEN'S  HOOKS. 
The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  hooks, 
But  yet  some  writers  cannot  them  digest. 
But  what  care  I?    For  when  I  make  a  feast 
I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  the  cooks. 

Sir  John  Harrington. 


Groyer  Cleveland  has  a  double,  but  Ben  Butler  has  no 
duplicate  in  the  civilized  world.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  have  an  annual  Thanksgiving  Day. — Puck. 


A  scientific  writer  asks  how  to  "  diminish  the  frequency 
of  storms."  One  good  way  is  for  him  to  come  home 
earlier  in  the  evenings,  or  stay  away  altogether. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


She  was  an  intelligent  girl, 

And  came  of  the  elite; 
With  eye-glass  and  with  spinster  curl 

She  daily  walked  the  street. 
She  had  a  fright  not  long  ago, 

And  does  no  longer  roam  : 
When  smiling  on  her  dearest  beau 

She  found  her  teeth  were  home. 


Jo  Cook  is  nothing  if  not  a  poet.  And  he  is  not  a 
poet. — Clricago  Telegram. 


Love's  sacrifice  :  Saying  she  is  not  hungry  when  asked 
to  have  oysters  after  the  opera. 


First  Lady  of  Color.  Dinah,  why  doan  you  nebber 
wear  white  clo'es? 

Second  Lady  of  Color.  White  clo'es?  D'  you  think  I 
wan'  to  look  like  a  fly  in  a  cream-jug? 


Place — Bar  Harbor.  Time— The  present. 

Scene — A  birch  canoe, 
Moonlight  background.    Costumes  modern. 

Cast  for  only  two. 

Curtain  rises.    Man  is  paddling, 

Maiden  singing  low. 
Singing  ceases     Ditto  paddling. 

Heads  together  go. 

Act  the  second  :  In  the  city, 

Man  and  maiden  meet. 
Man  directs  a  glance  toward  heaven, 

Maiden  toward  the  street.  Yale  Conrant. 


A  Boston  girl  bet  a  Greek  grammar  on  the  election 
against  a  Hebrew  lexicon.  The  young  man  who  lost  had 
to  hire  a  Harvard  professor  to  go  with  him,  so  that  the 
bookseller  wouldn't  put  up  a  job  on  him. 


"  Your  trip  to  Italy  must  have  been  very  pleasant," 
said  a  young  lady  to  Simpson,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  foreign  strand.  "-Very  interesting  indeed," 
answered  he.  "Now  tell  me,"  said  she,  "does  Italy 
really  look  like  a  boot?  You  know  that's  the  way  it  looks 
on  the  map." 

"  I  hear  you  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  new  minister, 
Brown." 

"  Satisfied  is  a  tame  word  to  express  our  opinion  of  him. 
We  are  delighted  with  him." 

"  He  is  very  eloquent,  I  understand." 

"Eloquent!  Why,  sir,  when  he  is  preaching  he  affects 
the  congregation  so  powerfully  that  there  is  hardly  any 
interest  taken  in  the  flirtations  of  the  choir."— Boston 
Courier. 


LOVERS. 
"  There's  that  noodle  of  a  Bron 

Hanging  'round  Luella's  feet; 
Wants  to  put  her  rollers  on  ! 

Was  there  ever  such  conceit? 

"  Here  I  am,  my  dearest  :  now 

Put  '00  'ttle  tootsey  there, 
On  my  knee.    I  fondly  vow 

Never  yet  was  foot  so  fair." 

MARRIED. 

"Want  your  skates  put  on?    Oh,  bother! 

Where  is  Smith  or  Brown,  I  wonder? 
Hain't  time— go  ask  your  mother. 

What  a  slave  I  am!    By  thunder, 

"  There's  that  pretty,  rosy  lass — 
Show  yoii  how  to  skate?    Why,  certain! 

(What  a  stumpy  foot  she  has!) 

Forward,  cross-roll,  grapevine" — curtain! 


There  were  three  or  four  of  us  in  a  grocery-store  in 
Macon  when  a  tall,  solemn-looking  negro  entered  and 
presented  a  written  order  for  five  dollars'  worth  of  goods. 

"Did  Colonel  Dunlap  give  you  this  order? "  sharply 
inquired  the  grocer. 

The  negro  scratched  his  head  and  looked  uneasy. 

"  Did  he  sign  it,  or  you? " 

"Say,  boss,"  slowly  began  the  man;  "has  you  any 
doubts  dat  Kemul  Dunlap  signed  dat  ar  order?" 
"  Ot  course  I  have! " 

"  Den  dat  settles  de  case,  an'  I  doan'  want  no  trade. 
If  my  son  Julius  can't  do  better  dan  dat  arter  practisin' 
fur  a  hull  week,  Ize  gwine  home  to  tell  him  dat  he'd 
better  drop  educashun  an'  pick  up  de  cotton-chopper!" 
— Detroit  Free  LJress. 


I.ydia,  let  CrceSUS,  he  whose  coffers  swell, 
Present  to  you  th'  alluring  caramel ; 
Let  him  the  pony  phaeton  prompt  provide, 
When  your  imperial  fancy  deigns  to  ride; 
His  be  the  gleaming  circlet  round  your  neck, 
Whose  whiteness  shows  a  pearl  a  sooty  fleck; 
His  be  the  glittering  bracelet  on  your  wrist. 
Where  hungry  golden  adders  writhe  and  twist; 
His  gift  your  pug,  warm-blanketed  with  red, 
By  his  own  coachman  to  its  airing  led; 
Ins  the  dull  task  in  converse  to  engage 
Your  mother — they  are  nearly  of  an  age. 

Mine  the  quick  glance  from  out  your  covert  eyes, 
Aimed  at  a  heart  in  such  deep  language  wise; 
Mine  the  soft  pressure  of  your  meaning  hand, 
The  while  you  make  Sir  Crccsus'  coupe  stand  ; 
Mine  the  low  word,  the  blush  upon  your  cheek, 
The  comprehended  thought  we  need  not  speak; 
Mine  the  sly  signal  in  the  half-lit  hall; 
Mine  the  umbrella  there— and,  most  of  all, 
Mine  the  dark  corner  that  your  eyes  make  bright, 
In  the  maternal  parlor,  Sunday  night.  Puck. 


An  exchange  says:  "Count  De  Cesnapoli,  an  Italian 
nobleman  tired  of  living,  has  committed  suicide."  We 
should  imagine  that  it  must  be  very  wearisome  grinding  a 
hand-organ  all  day. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THL  KHD  HOLM  ON  THE  HILL. 


A  Queer  Christmas  Advrnture. 


BV  TOM  VIVIAN. 


It  was  a  most  unpromising  looking  hotel— three  times 
too  big  for  the  place,  as  picturesque  as  a  packing-box, 
and  set  tight  up  against  the  road,  without  a  speck  of  yard 
or  a  green  leaf  to  relieve  its  wooden  bareness.  The  stage 
had  dropped  us,  our  belongings  and  two  lean  mail-bags, 
just  outside  the  open  bar-room  door,  and  it  was  with  some 
anxiety  that  we  looked  up  and  down  the  road  or  street 
for  Marston  and  Wells.  Jt  was  by  their  invitation  that 
we—  Luxton  and  Baird,  of  the  San  Francisco  City  and 
County  Hank— had  come  to  Tama]  for  a  few  days'  duck- 
shooting.  The  letter  of  invitation  had  been  written  from 
Honker  ranch,  Mendocino  county,  on  December  2nd, 
and  in  it  we  had  been  told  that,  if  we  took  the  N.  P.  k. 
R.  to  Cloverdale  and  the  stage  to  Tamal,  our  hosts  would 
meet  us  on  our  arrival  at  the  latter  place.  As  one  of  the 
inducements  to  come,  our  country  friends  had  written  in 
flattering  terms  of  most  interesting  neighbors  within  six 
miles — Mr.  Spiers,  a  well-to-do  lumberman,  with  four 
grown-up  and  pretty  daughters.  I.uxton  had  answered 
Marston  that  we  might  be  expected,  and  on  the  23d  the 
Donahue  boat  took  us  up  the  bay.  The  morning  was 
crisp  and  clear;  the  Petaluma  valley  was  all  in  a  mellow 
warmth;  we  had  slept  well  at  Cloverdale,  had  secured 
outside  seats  on  the  stage,  and  had  met  our  first  disap- 
pointment at  Tamal. 

Again  we  looked  up  and  down  the  street ;  but  the  place 
seemed  positively  deserted,  till  an  overgrown  boy  shuffled 
out  from  the  bar-room,  dragged  the  mail-bags  indoors  and 
Hung  them  into  a  corner. 

"  Hello !  what'll  'ee  take?  "  said  he,  and  he  instinctively 
moved  to  the  bar. 

"  Do  you  know  Mr.  Marston?"  asked  Luxton,  with  his 
usual  gentleness. 

*'  I  know  Hank  Marston,"  said  the  boy.  "What'll  'ee 
take?" 

"  Is  he  in  town  to-day?"  asked  Luxton. 
"  W  ho?"  said  the  boy. 

"Why,  Mr.  Hank  Marston,"  said  Luxton,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  compromise. 

"Ain't  seen  'un"  said  the  boy,  stretching  himself. 

"Oh,  come  on,"  I  said;  "let's  call  in  at  the  store 
down  the  street.  Marston  trades  there  in  all  probability, 
and  the  store-keeper  will  be  sure  to  know  something  about 
his  customers." 

At  "the"  store  we  found  two  men  sitting,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  stove,  and  from  them  learned  that  neither  Marston 
nor  Wells  had  been  in  town  that  day,  although  they  were 
both  expected,  having  been  heard  to  say  they  looked  for 
some  friends  from  San  Francisco — doubtless  meaning 
us. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Luxton,  "  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  leave  our  valises  here  (if  these  gentlemen  will 
kindly  allow  us),  inquire  the  way,  and  then  walk  slowly 
on  to  meet  Marston." 

"  Wal,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  ye're  sure  of  one  thing : 
ef  ye  don't  meet  Marston  just  outside  town  ye  ll  mighty 
soon  come  to  the  ranch." 

"  It  is  not  far  from  here  then?  "  I  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  man.  "  Take  the  right-hand  river 
road,  foller  it  till  you  come  to  the  fust  risin' ground,  and 
there  y'are.    Sot  your  valise  in  yon  corner  thar." 

We  "  sot  it  thar,"  and  then  set  out  on  our  walk.  The 
day  was  simply  charming.  The  season-tempered  sun 
shone  out  of  a  cloudless  sky  on  a  nearly  mudless  road; 
the  scenery  was  novel  and  pleasant ;  our  health  was  good, 
and,  choosing  our  way,  we  went  along  as  briskly  as  a 
couple  of  rather  sedate  school-boys.  Two  miles  must 
have  been  thus  covered,  when  at  a  turn  of  the  road  we 
saw  the  Marston  team. 

"It  strikes  me," said  Luxton,  fanning  himself  with  his 
hat — for,  thought  standing  midway  between  five  and  six 
feet,  he  was  a  man  of  girth,  and  there  was  warmth  in  the 
old  sun  yet — "it  strikes  me,"  said  he,  "that  Marston 
doesn't  drive  a  very  spirited  team.  What  do  you  think 
about  it,  Baird?" 

My  eyes  are  none  of  the  best,  but  I  could  see,  even 
without  my  glasses,  that  the  advancing  team  and  vehicle 
were  not  indulging  in  a  Vanderbiltian  pace. 

"Why,  they're  mules!"  exclaimed  Luxton,  catching 
sight  of  four  aspiring  ears,  "and  I'm  blest  if  I  see  any 
driver  at  all." 

"  It  can't  be  Marston,"  I  argued;  and  sure  enough,  as 
the  team  drew  nearer  we  saw  it  to  be  a  heavy  wagon 
bearing  a  load  of  cord-wood.  It  happened  that  just 
ahead  a  second  road  bran<  hed  off  to  the  right,  and,  as 
our  directions  had  not  included  that  difficulty,  we  deter- 
mined to  ask  the  still  invisible  driver  to  help  us  out. 
Accordingly  Luxton,  as  the  best  introductory  move  to  a 
parlementaire,  shouted  "Whoa!"  to  the  mules;  and 
they,  nothing  loath,  stopped  instantly.  As  they  stopped 
a  bearded  face,  surmounted  by  a  ragged  straw  hat,  thrust 
itself  over  the  side  of  the  wagon  and  looked  down  fiercely 
at  us.  A  cavern  appeared  in  the  tangled  brush  of  the 
beard  and,  "  W'hoa,  yerself,"  said  the  head. 

"Slightly  in  wo,"  I  replied,  with  a  faint  attempt  to  be 
my  own  easy  sell.  "We  are  going  to  Honker  ranch — 
Marston's  place,  you  know — and  are  troubled  which  of 
these  two  roads  to  follow." 

The  cavern  opened  again.   "  Wal  ?  "  said  the  head. 

"  Well,"  said  Luxton,  with  admirable  suavity,  "  we 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  direct  us  which 
road  to  take." 

The  head  turned  aside  a  moment,  and  when  next  it 
appeared  there  were  beside  it  two  hands,  both  of  which 
lacked  a  finger  or  so,  and  in  the  hands  was  poised  a  log  of 
wood. 

Luxton  and  myself  sprang  quickly  aside,  alarmed  at  the 
fellow's  movements.  The  head  rolled  about,  the  eyes 
closed,  the  mouth  opened.  No  sound  came,  but  it  was 
evident  their  possessor  was  indulging  in  a  noiseless  laugh. 


The  eyes  opened,  the  log  was  lifted  still  higher,  and  fly-  t 
ing  through  the  air,  struck— the  off-mule  right  on  the  I 
haunches.  The  mule  kicked  up,  the  team  moved  on,  t 
and  the  man,  still  laughing,  looked  back,  and  extending  1 
a  maimed  hand,  said:  "Take  that  road,  and  keep  on  1 
until  you  reach  a  red  house  upon  a  hill,  among  the  tim- 
ber; "  then  he  flung  himself  on  his  back,  and  seemed  to 
roll  and  kick  in  a  paroxysm  of  mirth. 

"I'll  be  james-jamesed,"  cried  Luxton,  "  if  that  fellow 
didn't  make  me  feel  quite  uncomfortable  for  a  time." 

"Me,  too,"  I  allowed,  adding,  "and  now  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  push  right  on.  It's  plain  that  some- 
thing has  prevented  our  friends  coming  to  meet  us." 

"  Allong,"  said  Luxton,  who  boarded  at  a  French 
restaurant.  "Which  road  was  it  that — ass  pointed  out? 
I  >id  you  notice?  " 

"Not  particularly ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for 
he  said  'twas  a  house  on  a  wooded  hill ;  and  to  the  left 
the  country  is  flat  for  miles,  while  down  there  to  the 
right  I  see  the  hill  we  are  looking  for — two  or  three  of 
them,  in  fact." 

We  walked  quickly  down  the  right-hand  road,  and  were 
soon  abreast  of  the  first  of  a  succession  of  hillocks,  now- 
seen  to  be  five  in  number,  some  half-mile  apart,  all  tim- 
bered to  the  top,  and  all  rising  gently  from  the  road.  But 
on  the  first  hill  there  was  no  house  whatever. 

"  Four  more  chances  left,"  I  said;  "  one  is  bound  to 
be  the  prize." 

"  Yes,  but  we  may  draw  the  three  blanks  first,"  panted 
Luxton.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  stood  looking  up  hillock 
No.  2,  cleared  in  patches,  but  on  which  there  was  no  sign 
of  habitation.  A  tiny  stream  oozed  through  a  flat  of 
spongy  hog-land,  passed  under  the  little  bridge  on  which 
we  stood,  and  then  tinkled  along  like  poor  Poland,  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  Russian  river. 

"  I'll  be  sweltered,"  gasped  Luxton,  "  if  I  move  another 
step.  I'm  going  to  stick  right  here  till  Marston  comes 
along,  if  I  have  to  wait  all  day.  You  can  please  your- 
self as  to  what  you  intend  doing." 

W  ithout  a  word  I  turned  my  back  on  him  and  plodded 
on  to  hillock  number  three.  The  road  twisted  somewhat, 
and  a  sudden  turn  brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  object 
of  our  search.  There,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  was 
the  red  house— brick,  I  supposed— while  nearly  in  front 
of  me  was  a  sight  we  had  not  been  prepared  for.  A 
lovely  little  lake,  scarce  a  mile  in  length  and  half  that  in 
breadth,  lay  gleaming  in  the  brilliant  December  sun. 
It  shallowed  clear  up  to  the  rail  fence  bordering  the  road, 
and  was  on  two  sides  bounded  by  the  hillocks- -the  inner 
setting  of  the  lakelet  being  a  fringe  of  the  broad,  floating 
leaves  of  water-lilies. 

Ooing  back  to  the  turn  of  the  road  I  called  to  Luxton, 
who  gathered  himself  together  and  came  leisurely  on. 

"  Well,  there's  the  place  at  last,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
house  on  the  hill. 
"Thank  the  gods,"  said  Luxton,  mopping  his  head. 
We  halted  at  a  gate  that  would  have  opened  on  a  short 
causeway  connected  with  the  road  if  it  had  not  been 
locked  and  chained.  This  surprised  us  at  first,  but  was 
explained  by  Luxton  saying  that  doubtless  in  this  sparsely 
settled  country  land-owners  had  to  be  a  little  careful 
about  securing  their  property  from  wandering  cattle, 
etc.  "  I  am  convinced,"  he  also  said,  "  that  Marston 
could  not  have  exacted  us  tonlay.  We  will  there- 
fore constitute  ourselves  a  surprise  party  of  two.  And 
now  for  the  gate."  We  climbed  the  gate  with  deli- 
cacy, for  the  top  was  studded  with  nails  of  a  dangerous 
and  cruel  sharpness.  The  causeway  was  built  of  earth- 
covered  brushwood,  and  was  sodden  beneath  and  shaky 
throughout.  Branching  from  it  were  two  roads  lead- 
ing up  the  hill — that  to  the  right  gentle  in  ascent, 
that  to  the  left  steep  and  precipitous,  but  both  bearing 
few  marks  of  use.  There  was  a  unanimous  choice  of 
roads;  the  easier  was  taken  at  once  and  mounted,  only 
to  find  that  it  grew  "small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less,"  dwindling  finally  to  nothing  before  a  big,  fallen 
pine-tree. 

"  We're  a  party  of  three  to-day,"  groaned  Luxton,  as 
we  trudged  back. 

"  Who's  the  third?  "  I  asked. 
"  Ill-luck,"  said  he,  with  a  snap. 

We  toiled  and  moiled  up  the  second  road,  with  hard 
words  for  the  builder,  who  had  apparently  chosen  the 
steepest  and  raggedest  portions  of  the  hillside.  Rocks, 
great  and  small,  were  strewn  about,  and  though,  accord- 
ing to  Luxton,  Marston  kept  a  buggy,  the  ground  showed 
no  tracks,  save  the  slimy  ones  of  trie  great  dew-slug.  We 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  another 
means  of  approach.  I  was  looking  around  for  this,  when 
Luxton  startled  me  by  crying  out : 
"  Here,  Baird!    Look  at  this!  " 

He  was  pointing  to  the  carcass  of  a  huge  dog,  dangling 
at  the  end  of  a  rope,  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  over- 
hung the  path.  It  was  certainly  the  biggest  dog  I  had 
ever  seen,  dead  or  alive,  and  seemed  a  cross  between  a 
mastiff  and  a  Newfoundland. 

"  Cast-iron  dogs,"  sneered  Luxton,  "as  ornaments  for 
gentlemen's  grounds,  are  evidences  of  aueer  taste;  but 
this  is  ten  times  queerer." 

"  The  youth  of  avoirdupois  is  getting  ruffled,"  I  said,  not 
being  in  the  best  of  humor  myself;  but  Luxton  showed 
his  wisdom,  or  short  wind,  by  answering  only  with  a 
grunt.  Hut  here  was  the  last  step  up,  and  with  a  mutual 
'  Thank  heaven  '  we  stood  on  level  ground,  to  see,  first  of 
all,  that  the  house  we  had  supposed  to  be  brick  was  in 
reality  wood,  painted  red  and  sadly  in  need  of  a  fresh 
coat;  that  the  chimneys  were  brick,  but  that  one  had 
fallen  and  the  other  was  propped  up  on  crutches,  as  it 
were — which  support  the  whole  house  needed,  for  it  had 
settled  on  one  side  until  the  cracked  roof  slanted  almost 
as  much  from  gable  to  uable  as  it  did  from  ridge  to  eave. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  signs  of  decrepitude  about  the 
place,  for  here  the  cornice  hung  green  and  broken,  there 
the  lap-boards  bulged  and  gaped,  while  the  pillars  of  the 
verandah  mostly  hung  like  Mohammed's  coffin,  resting 
i  on  nothing.  Yet  the  place  was  inhabited,  for  though  the 
i  outside  blinds  that  did  remain  swung  each  on  a  single 
hinge,  and  the  windows  gave  almost  as  free  admittance 


to  air  as  they  did  to  light,  behind  them  flapped  lace  cur- 
tains—something we  as  little  expected  to  see  as  to  hear 
the  notes  of  a  Steinway  grand.  The  line  of  the  house 
destroyed  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  perfect 
ellipse  cleared  out  of  the  brush,  while  where  the  limber 
had  been,  mullen  and  tarweed  now  grew  breast-high. 

"Can't  say  much  of  the  Marston  manse,"  I  said,  at 
length.  "  It's  only  a  little  less  dreary  than  the  '  Moated 
( Irange.' " 

"  Hang  me,"  said  I  .uxton,  "  if  I  don't  think  the  Grange, 
even  with  melancholy  Marianna  thrown  in,  has  the  better 
of  it.  I  tell  you  what,"  he  continued,  "  I  feel  certain 
this  cannot  possibly  be  Marston's  place.  The  best  thing 
we  can  do,  however,  while  we're  here,  is  to  inquire  our 
way  there,  and  have  some  definite  information  on  the 
matter." 

There  was  no  path,  so  we  made  straight  across  the 
cleared  lot  for  the  door,  where,  by  standing  on  a  stray 
brick  or  two,  I  managed  to  reach  the  bell-pull.  At  first 
it  would  not  stir,  but  a  vigorous  wrench  set  the  bell  jan- 
gling freely  enough — only  the  handle,  wire  and  all,  shot  out 
swift  as  a  harpoon  rope.  I  went  over  on  my  back, 
while  coincident  with  my  fall  there  rushed  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  a  dog,  so  like  the  one  swung  up 
to  the  tree  below,  that  Luxton's  first  idea,  he  said  after- 
wards, was  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  same  brute.  The 
dog  stood  in  an  attitude  that  could  not  be  called  aggres- 
sive, although  it  was  certainly  mischievous  and  defiant. 
He  stood  within  easy  reach  of  Luxton's  foot — tail  erect, 
back  bristling,  an  odd  sort  of  a  squint  in  his  eyes,  and 
pumping  up  a  rumble  accented  with  a  terminal  growl, 
apparently  from  the  very  pit  of  his  stomach.  I  took  in 
these  particulars  at  a  glance,  while  still  on  my  back,  with 
my  eyes  just  on  a  level  with  the  dog's  knees.  I  was  up 
in  a  tw  inkling,  and  then  we  joined  in  a  duet  something 
after  this  fashion  : 

"Oh,  doggie!  Here  old  man!  Lie  down,  Lion! 
Good  dog,"  etc.,  but  our  overtures  were  unavailing,  and 
the  brute  continued  an  uninterrupted  solo. 

"  Look  here,  Baird,"  said  Luxton,  finding  all  our  blan- 
dishments were  in  vain,  "  I'm  going  back  to  Tamal.  Come 
along ! " 

It  was  easy  enough  to  say  'come  along,'  but  when  we 
turned  to  retrace  our  steps  that  devil  of  a  dog  gave  a  side- 
lea  p  like  a  knight's  move,  and  barred  the  way— hospit- 
able, but  irregular. 

Then  Luxton  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried,  "  Is  there 
any  one  in?  House  ahoy!"  At  which  a  window  in  the 
upper  story  was  flung  open,  and  an  old  lady,  thrusting  her 
head  out,  cried,  "  When  was  it  full  moon  last?"  Then 
fell  to  giggling  and  head-shaking,  and  slammed  down  the 
window. 

"The  people  are  evidently  from  home,  and  this  is  some 
idiot  of  a  housekeeper,"  I  said,  more  than  ever  anxious 
to  leave  the  place.  But  the  dog  seemed  more  than  ever 
determined  we  should  not.  Bounding  from  side  to  side, 
he  almost  drove  us  into  a  path  which  we  had  not  before 
seen,  and  which  led  down  the  hillside  at  right-angles  to 
that  we  had  ascended. 

"  His  intentions  may  be  strictly  honorable,  after  all," 
said  Luxton,  referring  to  the  dog. 

Down  the  path  we  went  at  a  rapid  pace,  it  being,  if 
anything,  sleeper  than  the  one  we  had  toiled  up;  so  steep, 
in  fact,  that  our  gait  was  more  of  a  run  than  a  walk — an 
undignified  proceeding,  with  which  we  agreed  the  perse- 
veiing  and  close  attention  of  the  dog  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  On  reaching  the  bottom  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  shores  of  the  pond,  and  standing  on  the  only  bit 
of  beach  visible  on  its  w  hole  circuit.  On  it  were  moored 
two  boats — one  a  trim-built  canoe,  the  other  a  flat-bot- 
tomed, square-nosed  river  boat,  which  Luxton  called  a 
"  punt,"  heavy  and  water-logged.  The  dog  stood  a  few 
paces  up  the  path,  watching  us  and  squinting  most  hor- 
ribly. 

"Ah!"  said  Luxton,  who  loved  to  drop  a  line,  "at  any 
rate  we  shall  be  able  to  have  some  fishing.  I  guess  Mar- 
ston knows  these  people,  and  to-morrow  we  can  come 
over  here  and  try  our  luck."  And  his  face  brightened 
with  the  glow  of  the  sportsman — or  it  might  have  been 
that  of  the  sun,  now  nearing  the  hill-tops. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "the  present  question  appears  to  me, 
how  to  get  out  of  this  place.  I  am  not  going  up  that  path 
again;  it's  too  doggoned  steep,  and  there's  no  walking 
around  the  lake." 

"  Well,"  said  I  .uxton,  "  we'll  boat  it  to  the  road,  tie  up 
the  boat,  and  then,  when  we  come  back  to-morrow,  why, 
there's  the  craft,  ready  at  hand  for  fishing." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  I,  "but  which  boat  shall  we 
take?" 

"The  canoe,  of  course,"  replied  Luxton. 
"  But  there  are  no  oars  in  either,  so  it  matters  little 
which  we  choose,"  I  said. 

"  But  here  are  a  couple  of  loose  planks  in  the  punt," 
cried  Luxton,  "and  they'll  almost  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

The  matter  of  our  choice  was  very  definitely  settled  by 
the  discovery  that  the  canoe  was  chained  and  padlocked 
to  a  ring  fixed  in  a  stump. 

"  Punt  it  must  mean,  then,  only  let's  lose  no  time," 
said  Luxton,  "or  we'll  be  miles  from  anywhere,  and  the 
night  on  us.  You  know,"  he  added,  with  fine  astronom- 
ical know  ledge,  "  these  are  the  shortest  days  in  the  year." 

We  got  into  the  boat,  baled  out  two  or  three  gallons  of 
water  with  our  hands,  and  then,  with  the  crew  all  aboard 
and  everything  ship-shape,  we  righted  her,  wore  to,  and 
so  hove  off.  The  two  improvised  paddles  rose  at  once 
with  graceful  rhythmic  action,  wavered  a  moment  in 
mid-air  and  then  struck  the  water  in  pleasant,  unstudied, 
differential  time.  Suddenly  we  fouled,  and  the  captain 
and  crew  hastening  to  the  larboard  side,  discovered  that 
we  had  reached  the  end  of  a  line.  All  this  time  the  dog 
had  stood  grinning  and  squinting  on  the  shore,  but  when 
we  cut  the  line  and  paddled  easily  out  he  gave  one  short, 
;  sharp  bark  and  bounded  up  the  path.  By  this  time  the 
sun  had  touched  the  higher  trees  on  the  ridge  and  some 
lieht,  vaporous  clouds  were  beginning  to  flit  over  the  sur- 
:   face  of  the  pond,  a  li^ht  wind  lifting  and  playing  with  the 
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fog  as  you  have  seen  the  free-mannered  wind  lift  and 
play  with  a  girl's  vail. 

"Hurry  up!"  I  said;  "let's  get  out  of  this,  for  that 
vapor  looks  quite  miasmatic. " 

"  What's  the  matter  now?  "  I  asked,  noticing  how  fix- 
edly Luxton  was  looking  back  toward  our  starting  point. 

"  Baird,"  said  Luxton,  "  hang  me  if  there  are  not  some- 
women  getting  on  board  that  canoe." 

"  Who  knows?"  said  I.  "  May  be  we  have  happened 
on  Mr.  Spiers's  house,  and  these  are  some  of  the  girls 
Marston  wrote  about." 

"More  likely,"  said  Luxton,  gloomily,  "to  be  the 
owners  of  the  boat  come  to  look  after  their  property. 
Let  them  wait  a  few  minutes,  and  they  can  have  it  with 
pleasure." 

I  had  been  watching  the  two  female  figures  getting  into 
and  pushing  off  the  canoe,  but  when  I  put  on  my  glasses 
they  looked  to  me  more  like  old  than  young  ladies,  and  1 
said  so. 

"  Well,  so  they  seem  to  me,  now  I  look  again,"  said 
Luxton.    "  By  Gosh  !  "  he  cried,  "  they  are  old  women." 

We  rested  on  our  oars  and  waited  a  moment  for  further 
developments  with  some  interest.  The  mist,  which  had 
increased  in  density  as  the  air  grew  suddenly  cooler, 
settled  thickly  between  us,  and  when  it  shivered  and 
parted  in  the  evening  breeze,  the  canoe  was  but  eighty  or 
ninety  yards  distant.  There  was  no  doubt  about  its  oc- 
cupants then.  Three  were  in  the  boat,  and  such  a 
three ! 

In  the  bow,  with  his  fore-paws  on  the  gunwale,  was  the 
dog,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  Behind  the  dog  were  two 
old  women.  Each  held  and  each  pulled  an  oar,  with  a 
stroke  that  neither  the  captain  nor  the  crew  of  the  punt 
could  laugh  at,  and  both  kept  up  an  incessant  roll  and 
twist  of  the  head  that  was  horrible  to  look  at.  And  the 
lake-stream  rose  about  them  as  if  it  had  been  from  a 
witches'  caldron. 

Suddenly  the  dog  gave  a  yelp,  when  the  hag  who  was 
pulling  the  bow  oar  started  up,  and  leveling  a  shot-gun  at 
us,  without  a  word— fired!  So  quickly  was  this  done  that 
we  sat  inactive  and,  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
staring  and  open-mouthed.  The  shot  struck  the  plank 
which  Luxton  held  and  splintered  it.  He  leaped  up 
with  a  yell,  wringing  his  hands. 

"  Not  hit?"  1  cried. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  the  jar  hurts  a  little,  that's  all.  But 
this  is  a  trifle  too  close.  Confound  it,"  he  shouted  "if 
that  witch  ain't  loading  up  again  !  " 

We  had  drifted  close  up  to  the  road,  and  the  water  was 
but  a  foot  or  two  deep  here,  so  "  Over  we  go,"  I  cried, 
"  and  the  sooner  to  shore  the  better." 

Over  we  went  w  ith  a  splash,  Luxton  seizing  a  sliver  of 
his  plank,  and  I  holding  on  to  mine.  The  bottom  of  the 
pond  was  a  thick  mud-bed,  whilst  weeds  and  lily-stalks 
made  progress  almost  impossible.  Then  the  fog  curtain 
rolled  down  and  hid  the  canoe  but — "Hark!"  cried 
Luxton,  "  what  was  that?  " 

There  was  an  answering  splash  to  ours,  not  thirty  yards 
away. 

"That  untagged  dog,  for  a  dollar,"  I  said. 

"  Steady  yourself,  then,"  said  Luxton,  desperately, 
"  and  let's  give  the  beggar  a  reception." 

We  planted  our  feet  firmly  in  the  mud,  the  water  being 
a  little  past  the  knees,  and,  with  the  planks  raised,  stood 
waiting  for  the  transit  of  Sirius.  There  came  a  panting 
and  splashing,  nearer  and  nearer,  then  close  to  us  the 
tearing  of  the  water-plants,  and  then  the  dog's  head,  open- 
jowled  and  evil-eyed. 

"  Let  him  have  it!"  shouted  Luxton;  and  he  had  it. 

The  two  planks  came  down  with  a  crash  on  the  grin- 
ning face,  there  was  a  snarl  and  cry,  and  the  dog  went 
under,  leaving  a  red  stain  on  the  water.  But  at  that  mo- 
ment there  shot  a  flame  out  of  the  mist,  and,  as  if  by 
common  impulse,  we  took  a  sudden  interest  in  the  habits 
of  frogs,  and  went  below.  We  came  up  puffing  and 
blowing,  to- hear  a  sharp  voice  from  the  road  shout : 

"  Uern  you,  look  out  w  here  you're  shooting  !  " 

Half  a  dozen  plunges,  the  same  number  of  stumbles, 
and  we  had  floundered  to  the  shore.  To  crawl  through 
or  fall  over  the  fence,  I  really  forget  which,  was  the  work 
of  a  moment.  There  was  a  buggy  drawn  up  in  the  road, 
and  in  it  a  wrathful  man. 

"  Can't  you  be  a  little  more  careful  with  your  shooting- 
irons,"  said  he ;  then,  as  he  caught  full  view  of  us,  he  burst 
out  laughing.  And  we,  standing  shivering  there  is  the 
road,  saw  that  it  was  Marston,  and  we  felt  as  though  there 
was  something  in  friendship  and  a  buggy  after  all.  But 
he  didn't  know  us,  and  sat  laughing,  with  never  a  word 
or  look  of  recognition.     So,  at  last, 

"Marston,"  said  Luxton,  very  meekly,  "don't  you 
know  us? " 

He  stopped  laughing,  stared  a  moment,  cried  out: 
"  What!  Luxton  and  Baird?  Well,  if  that  ain't  a  pretty 
Christmas  pickle!"  and  fell  to  laughing  again  until  he 
nearly  rolled  out  of  the  buggy.  At  this  we  felt  hurt  and 
sad;  but  a  glimpse  of  ourselves  in  the  glass  some  half- 
hour  afterwards  justified  him.  Dripping  and  plastered 
from  head  to  foot  with  black  and  green  slime,  we  must 
have  looked  more  like  two  demoralized  water-gods  than 
a  couple  of  mild  bank-clerks. 

Of  course  it  all  turned  out  pleasantly  and  right.  Mars- 
ton had  been  delayed  in  starting  by  a  fractious  colt,  and 
when  he  reached  Tamal  found  we  had  walked  on,  so 
drove  back  pretty  well  convinced  that  we  had  lost  our 
way.  After  some  hours'  search  he  discovered  us,  as  has 
been  most  veraciously  described.  During  the  late  even- 
ing we  were  told  the  story  of  the  two  Murdoch  sisters, 
who  were  most  undoubtedly  crazy,  although  supposed  to 
be  harmless,  but  whose  manner  of  resenting  our  uninten- 
tional trespass  that  afternoon  had  proved  that  even  two 
old  women,  with  a  decided  craze  and  the  adjuncts  of  a 
shot-gun  and  a  big  brute  of  a  dog,  could  prove  a  very  un- 
pleasant and  somewhat  dangerous  drawback  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  a  Christmas  vacation. 

"  But  we  followed  that  fellow's  instructions,"  said 
Luxton.  "  What  motives  could  he  have  for  mislead- 
ng  us  ?  " 


"  None  at  all,  that  I  know  of,"  said  Marston.    "  What 
kind  of  a  looking  chap  was  he  ?  " 
"  Had  a  face  all  beard,"  said  I. 

"  And  two  fingers  gone  from  each  hand,"  said  Luxton. 

Marston  broke  out  laughing  again.  "  Dern  me,"  he 
said,  "  if  you  haven't  been  introduced  to  the  whole 
family.  That's  Dave  Murdoch,  and  he's  as  crazy  as  a 
bed-bug.  He  lives  by  himself  the  other  side  of  that 
pond,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  laying  plans  to  torment 
his  sisters." 
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NEW  York,  December  9,  1884. 
The  city  was  thrown  into  a  shiver  of  fear  the  other  day, 
by  a  startling  story  in  the  Sun  that  an  enormous  boa-con- 
strictor in  the  Central  Bark  Menagerie  had  escaped. 
Strong  men  trembled  as  they  hurried  down  to  business, 
when  they  thought  of  their  wives  and  little  ones  at  home 
up  town,  and  they  made  arrangements  for  themselves  to 
stay  at  the  Astor  House,  or  some  other  down  town  hotel, 
that  night,  letting  wives  and  little  ones  shift  for  them- 
selves. The  wildest  rumors  spread  through  the  city.  The 
monster  was  devouring  babies  and  nurse-girls  in  the  Park ; 
it  was  last  seen  nlivirvr  havoc  with  the  Vanderbilt  man- 
sions in  Fifth  Avenue. 
It  was  sixty  feet  long, 
and  after  starting  in 
with  a  policeman  or 
two,  had  wriggled  into 
Macy's  to  enjoy  a  des- 
sert of  tender  shop- 
pers, who  were  buying 
Christmas  presents. 
No  tale  was  too 
wild  for  a  frightened 
populace  to  swallow 
more  easily  than  the 
boa  was  said  to  gulp 
down  women  and 
children.  Many  were 
the  horrid  dreams  that 
were  experienced  that 
night,  like  the  one  of 
the  ancient  party  in 
the  cut,  who  hadn't 
read  the  afternoon  pa- 
pers. It  was  found 
that  the  frightful  tale  was  a  hoax,  and  that  the  Sun  reporter 
who  first  wrote  it  had  been  gulled.  A  poor,  sickly  little 
boa  a  few  feet  long,  which  suffered  from  ulcerated  teeth, 
had  slipped  out  of  a  potato  sack,  in  which  he  was  kept 
when  he  was  not  under  treatment  for  his  toothache,  and 
had  crawled  under  the  floor  in  the  Arsenal  Building, 
where  the  steam  pipes  made  a  warm  snoozing-place  for 
him. 

For  some  reason  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Baum  stopped 
preaching.  Having  ceased  to  preach  godliness,  he  took 
to  preaching  cleanliness,  that  is  next  to  godliness,  and  he 
did  it  in  a  practical  way— by  starting  a  laundry  on  Staten 
Island.  Either  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Baum  was 
not  a  success  in  this 
new  line  of  persua- 
sion, or  the  Staten 
Islanders  did  their 
own  washing  or  else 
went  without  it,  for 
the  Baum  laundry 
was  a  failure.  The 
other  day  the  rever- 
end laundryman  had 
H.  S.  Downs  arraign- 
ed, in  a  police  court, 
and  asked  the  justice 
to  make  Downs  give 
up  some  furniture 
that  belonged  to  the 
pastor's  wife.  The 
justice  told  him  to 
go  to  a  civil  court. 

Downs  says  that  he  loaned  the  reverend  laundryman 
$1,000  to  buy  wash-tubs  and  soap,  and  took  the  furniture 
as  security.  Mrs.  Baum  can  have  her  furniture  when 
Downs  gets  his  money. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  of  No.  13  Lexington  avenue,  has  a  flour- 
ishing business;  he  also  has  a  son— young  Arthur  Tuttle. 
The  other  night  the  Tuttle  door-bell  was  rung  and  a 
pretty,  black-eyed  young  woman  called  to  see  the  youth- 
ful Tuttle.  The  old  gentleman  was  a  little  surprised  al 
this  reversal  of  ordinary  social  customs,  and  remarked 
that  Arthur  was  not  in.    The  black-eyed  girl  said  she 

would  wait,  as  her 


name  was  Susan — 
Mrs.  Susan  Tuttle, 
Arthur's  wife.  The 
thing  was  rather 
sudden  for  the  dot- 
ing father,  and  he 
called  a  police- 
man. Mrs.  Susan 
asserted  in  court 
that  she  had  met 
and  won  Arthur  in 
the  spring,  and 
Arthur  blushed 
clear  up  under  his 
eye-glasses,  that 
nearly  fell  off  in 
his  agitation.  But 
worse  things  were 
in  store  for  the 
poor  boy.  Susan 
asserted  that  he 
had  lived  with  her 
and  had  intro- 


duced her  to  people  as  his  wife,  and  had  had  her  boot^ 
marked  inside,  "Mrs.  Susan  Tuttle."    "I'll  show  yo 
fudge,"  she  said,  and  in  a  twinkling  her  dainty  boot  wa 
shown  to  the  astonished  Court,  who  read  the  neat  inscrip- 
tion: "  Mrs.  Susan  Tuttle." 

The  pretty  girls  of  Murray  Hill  need  exercise,  so  their 
physicians  say,  and  numbers  of  them  have  formed  ath- 
letic clubs  of  their  own  to  develop  their  muscles.  One 
of  the  favorite  ways 
of  putting  strength 
into  rounded  fem- 
inine arms  is  by 
knocking  down  ten- 
pins in  a  bowling 
alley.  Not  a  single 
"horrid  male  man" 
is  admitted  to  their 
»ames.  The  girls 
hire  an  alley  for  an 
ifternoon,  buy  a 
small  boy  to  "set 
'em  up  again,"  and 
then  go  at  it  in  pret- 
ty loose  costumes, 
and  with  sleeves 
rolled  up  a  bove 
dimpled  elbows. 
There  are  many 
hundred  young  men 
in  town  who  would 
take  the  small  boy's 
place  for  nothing, 
a  n  d  count  them- 
selves particularly  happy.  The  girls  say  it's  "lots  of 
fun,"  and  they  like  it  better  than  dancing,  but  it  has  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  their  hands. 

This  is  the  calendar  of  Society :  October,  for  wed- 
dings: November,  for  fox  hunting  and  out-door  sports; 
December,  for  introducing  debutantes,  and  for  private 
balls;  January,  for  public  balls;  February,  for  the  last 
bubbles  of  gayety  of  all  kinds ;  March,  for  sack-cloth  and 
ashes.  This,  then,  is  the  middle  of  the  "  coming  out  " 
season  for  young  ladies  who  are  to  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  "society";  and  there  arc  hosts  of  them  who 
are  trying  to  be  in  season. 

Why,  last  night, 
at  Delmonico's, 
where  the  "  Fam- 
ily Circle  Dancing 
Class  "had  its  first 
meeting  of  the 
season,  there  were 
t w e n t y-fi v e  of 
these  elegantly 
dressed  debutan- 
tes. They  were 
Miss  Mary  Bar- 
bey,  MissK.  Win- 
,  throp,  Miss  Susan 
'  Mint  urn  ,  Miss 
Fdith  Warren, 
Miss  Adele  Grant, 
Miss  Helen] ones, 
Miss  Gallup,  Miss 
Cryder,  Miss 
Monroe,  Miss 
Cameron,  Miss 
Dickie, Miss  Weir, 
Miss  Margaret 
UtM  t.>v<:«.ti.^  Bacon,  Miss  1  .en- 

tilhon,  Miss  Schielfelin,  Mi  .s  Annie  Langdon,  Miss  Pom- 
eroy,  Miss  Sallie  Remsen,  Miss  Ella  Zeregia,  Miss  Jose- 
phine Marie,  and  Miss  Nomie  Zeller.  This  Family  Circle 
Dancing  Class  is  an  extremely  fashionable  institution. 
Last  night  the  ball  was  opened  at  eleven  p.  m.  At  half- 
past  twelve  a.  m.  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  people  pres- 
ent ate  canvas-back  duck,  terrapin,  and  other  digestible 
things,  and  from  half-past  one  to  three  a.  m.  a  german 
was  danced.  They  are  sleeping  to-day,  and  sea  turtles 
and  wild  ducks  are  troubling  the  dreams  of  many  of  them. 
Among  the  foreigners  present  were  Lord  Weymouth,  of 
England;  Lady  Macdonald,  wife  of  the  Honorable  Sir 
|ohn  Macdonald,  Premier  of  Canada;  Joseph  Pope,  and 
Honorable  Mr.  Caron,  of  Canada;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Kilpatrick,  of  England;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckett-Deni- 
son,  Guy  G.  Repton,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Ramsey,  of 
England;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ].  W.  Todd,  of  Havana;  Count 
G.  C.  de  Brialles,  of  France;  William  Greenfield,  of  En- 
gland; P.  Greenfield,  Viscount  Janze,  and  Eugene  Win- 
throp,  of  Paris. 

Mrs.  Astor's  example  in  giving  a  festival  to  the  children 
in  an  asylum  up-town,  was  followed  yesterday  by  Jacob 
S.  Bemheimer,  who  married  Miss  Belle  Glazier,  and  gave 
a  big  dinner  to  the  small  folks  in  the  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Irving's  engagement  here  is  ended.  His  receipts  for  the 
four  weeks  amounted  to  about  $70,000— rather  a  snug 
sum  for  one  month. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  tolls  on  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  for  horses  and  vehicles;  but  it  still  costs  a  cent  for 
a  person  to  walk  across,  and  five  cents  to  ride  in  the  cars. 
Mr.  Stranahan,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  bridge 
trustees,  is  also  a  director  in  the  Union  Ferry  Company, 
which  would  suffer  if  the  tolls  for  pedestrians  and  car- 
passengers  were  reduced.  Other  trustees  are  also  inter- 
ested in  the  ferry  company.  This  is  a  great  place  for 
you-tickle-me-and-I'll-tickle-you  business. 

There  are  slumbering  volcanoes  under  the  city  streets 
everywhere  down-town.  One  broke  loose  early  yesterday 
morning  and  hurled  ten  cubic  feet  of  pavement  and  fifteen 
tons  of  dirt,  stones,  and  water  into  the  air  in  all  directions, 
in  lower  Broadway.  The  greatest  damage  was  done  to 
the  feelings  and  clothing  of  an  insurance  clerk  in  a 
"dude's"  attire,  who  was  passing  by  at  the  moment. 
Several  people  were  frightened,  and  an  apple  woman's 
stand  was  demolished.    A  steam  pipe  had  burst. 

Pekk  and  H. 
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Dorfelein  is  one  of  those  charming,  picturesqse  little 
German  hamlets  that  by  some  mysterious  law  become 
nestled  down  in  a  narrow,  fruitful  valley  secluded  from 
the  gaze  of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  almost  free 
from  the  vices  of  larger  communities.  This  one  is  hemmed 
in  and  towered  over  by  lofty  mountains,  that  frown  down 
their  protection  as  if  that  were  something  to  be  charily 
bestowed,  and  as  if,  also,  the  mountains  feared  that  this 
nest  of  a  place  might  feel  too  secure  in  the  favor  and 
protection  of  its  gigantic  guardians  and  become  arrogant. 
Sleepy  old  Dorfelein  has  gone  on  for  hundreds  of  years, 
growing  more  drowsy,  more  innocent,  more  obscure, 
nore  hidden  away,  and  more  happy  in  its  scarcely  in- 
creasing population.  It  has  dreamed  on,  all  unconscious 
of  the  bustle,  strife  and  contention  being  enacted  in  the 
outer  world.  It  is  completely  wrapped  in  its  own  tran- 
quility, content  to  record  its  few  marriages,  care  for  its 
new-born  acquisitions,  bury  its  dead,  and  weep  in  sorrow 
whenever  some  high-mettled  young  fellow  puts  his  pack 
upon  his  shoulder  and  pushes  enthusiastically  beyond 
the  barriers  of  his  mountain-guarded  home,  in  search  of 
that  adventure  and  fortune  that  Heiniathland  is  so  slow  to 
confer,  and  becomes  an  Aum<anderer,  never,  perhaps,  to 
return.  There  are  clusters  of  neat,  pretty  cottages,  with- 
out much  order  of  arrangement,  seated  around  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  and  extending  some  distance  up  their 
sides,  as  if  daring  to  go  higher  in  order  to  explore  the 
mysteries  of  the  wood-crowned  heights  that  cast  their  wel- 
come shadows  twice  a  day  over  this  scene  of  plodding 
life.  There  is  a  principal  street  in  this  ancient  village, 
the  entire  length  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  of  which  are 
located  vine-clad,  rose-embowered,  domestic-looking  cot- 
tages, intermixed  with  shops  representing  the  various 
occupations  of  this  simple,  industrious  people,  and  some 
stores  for  the  sale  of  the  many  small  commodities  so  neces- 
sary to  so  remote  a  community.  There  are,  also,  on  this 
main  street  lamp-posts  and  ambitious  foot-ways,  as  if  the 
town  were  not  so  somnolent  as  it  tries  to  make  one  believe, 
and  as  if  it  would  be  a  city  were  it  only  large  enough. 

Among  the wonders  of  the  place  is  a  pump  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions — the  crowning  glory,  to  which  all 
strangers  are  conducted  with  much  ceremony,  and  intro- 
duced to  as  the  most  stupendous  thing  in  the  world.  It 
was  planned  by  the  town  architect,  a  rising  genius,  and  is 
the  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their  resort  on 
festive  occasions.  It  is  true,  there  is  no  well  beneath  it ; 
hut  what  of  that?  A  well  may  be  dug  at  any  time,  by 
any  common  laborer;  hut  the  pump— that  is  the  combined 
product  of  brain,  genius  and  execution.  Laborers  are 
abundant,  but  the  architect  might  have  died ;  indeed,  he 
might  never  have  been  born.  Besides,  there  is  abundance 
of  water  in  the  B'aclilein  which  intercepts  the  springs  that 
flow  down  the  mountain  sides,  and  which  gathers  them 
to  its  bright  bosom  and  goes  bounding  through  the  village, 
shimmering  and  dancing  to  its  own  jingling  music. 

Another  wonder  stands  at  the. head  of  the  principal 
street,  on  a  slight  eminence — the  Stadihaus.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  neat  picket  fence,  latched  and  barred  as  if  it 
shrank  from  contact  with  unofficial  hands.  It  overlooks 
the  town  and  people  in  a  magesterial  sort  of  way ;  and 
when  its  bell,  which  must  weigh  as  much  as  twenty  pounds, 
peals  out  (as  it  does  on  all  solemn  occasions)  its  metal 
tongue,  the  voice  of  justice  proclaims— not  in  the  sweet- 
est of  tones—"  I  will  seize  the  first  offender,  even  an  evil 
thinker,  that  he  may  experience  how  sinful  it  is  to  forget 
the  duties  we  owe  to  each  other,  and  how  imperative  it  is 
that  I  should  be  respected  and  bowed  down  to."  But 
these  were  not  the  only  wonderful  things  in  this  far-away 
place.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  street  stands  the 
Jail,  a  silent  sentinel  and  precious  adjunct  of  the  Stadi- 
haus. There  it  is,  as  if  to  warn  the  culprit  that,  even 
though  he  escapes  the  sentence  of  der  Richler,  it,  at  least, 
is  on  duty  to  stop  the  delinquent  and  enforce  punishment. 
But  this  remote,  virtuous,  law-abiding  people  have  never 
used  the  Jail.  It  stand  their  alone,  tabooed,  indeed  an 
outcast;  and  in  its  loneliness  it  looks  careworn,  and  hungry 
for  the  Verbrecher  that  the  Sladthaus  is  forever  promising, 
but  never  sends.  Not  within  the  memory  of  man  has  the 
quiet  of  this  honest  people  been  disturbed  by  crime.  The 
Friedenstdrer  is  unknown.  There  is  a  legend  that  there 
never  was  but  one  jailer— a  prisoner,  who  was  given  the 
office  during  his  term  of  sentence,  on  promising  future 
good  behavior.  Poor  jail !  It  has  been  a  failure,  has  be- 
come discouraged,  has  grown  misanthropic,  and  com- 
menced falling  into  ruin.  Its  ponderous  doors  have  shuf- 
fled off  their  great  hinges,  and  the  iron  gratings  in  the 
windows,  that  were  intended  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  and 
the  rescuers  out,  are  rust-eaten  and  decorated  with  the 
choicest  mathematical  efforts  of  the  wily  spider. 

II. 

Although  this  demure  little  place  is  entirely  free  from 
the  baser  crimes,  even  from  the  greater  peccadilloes 
of  mankind,  it  yet  has  its  share  of  the  gentler  weaknesses. 
There  are  in  this  Utopia  some  loose-moraled  men  who 
fall  victims  to  the  allurements  of  the  beer-shop  and  its 
debasing  influences.  Nick  Baba,  the  cobbler,  happened 
to  be  one  of  this  unfortunate  class.  From  a  staid, 
respectable,  well-to-do  citizen,  careful  of  his  means  and 
liberal  in  supplying  his  family,  he  became  a  besotted, 
shiftless,  good-for-nothing  member  of  the  chaste  com- 
munity in  which  he  resided— a  blot  upon  its  fair  escutch- 
eon. He  had,  however,  been  awakened  to  his  condi- 
tion by  a  gentle,  persuasive  wife — one  of  those  rare,  sweet 
women,  so  well  formed  to  rule  a  man  by  tact,  gentleness, 
neatness,  attention,  and  a  laudable  determination  to  make 
herself  the  one  woman  in  the  world  in  her  husband's 
heart. 

Men  like  to  be  ruled  by  a  woman  who  forge  chains 
that  he  does  not  feel  the  weight  of,  and  that  seem  to 


him  more  like  perpetual  wreaths  of  flowers  than  the 
irksome  and  galling  fetters  that  matrimony  often  places 
upon  the  limbs  and  around  the  hearts  of  those  who  offer 
themselves  at  its  altar.  The  aggressiveness  of  the  wife, 
born  of  and  tempered  by  love,  brings  the  most  obdurate 
man  a  w  illing  ministrant  to  the  domestic  foot-stool.  Such 
women  are  like  the  star  to  the  compassless  mariner. 

So  it  was  with  Nick.  Frau  Nick  Baba  had  won  him 
from  his  evil  companions,  and  induced  him  to  promise 
that,  not  only  would  he  give  up  the  habit  of  drinking,  but, 
also,  to  absent  himself  from  Guthcil,  the  village  dram-shop. 
Under  this  agreement  Nick  had  become  again  rich  and 
prosperous.  He  had  paid  all  his  debts,  regained  his 
standing  among  his  fellows,  and  was  likely  to  become  the 
leading  man  in  his  native  village — where,  before,  he  had 
been  the  most  degraded.  Nick  had  a  neat  little  shop  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  and  became  the  most  expert  and 
•reliable  workman  of  nil  the  country  round.  His  services 
were  sought  because  he  was  known  to  be  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  honest  in  supplying  his  neighbors  with  the  best 
goods  at  the  lowest  prices.  Nick,  on  a  Sunday,  after 
family  devotion,  in  place  of  spending  his  time  at  the 
tavern  among  his  old  companions,  carousing  the  whole 
day  and  returning  at  night  laden  with  drink  and  bad 
temper,  took  his  family  to  some  quiet,  woody  retreat,  and 
there  spent  the  time  in  a  rational  way,  surrounded  by  all 
he  loved  most.  On  these  occasions  Nick  had  but  one 
regret — that  the  day  was  not  longer.  But,  could  such 
days  not  come  again?  he  thought. 

III. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  main  street  of  Dorfelein 
is  ablaze.  Extra  lights  are  glowing  in  all  the  little  shops; 
yet  all  this  illumination  serves  only  to  make  more  appar- 
ent the  untidy  condition  of  the  six-by-nine  window-panes, 
as  well  as  the  goods  therein.  Men  and  women  are 
hastening  homeward  with  well-filled  baskets,  the  contents 
of  which  they  have  provided  for  the  festive  morrow.  All 
the  ragged,  unkempt  urchins  of  the  village  are  gathered 
about  the  dingy  shop  windows,  admiring,  with  distended 
eyes  and  gaping  mouths,  the  several  displays  of  toys  and 
sweetmeats.  Their  arms  buried  quite  to  their  elbows  in 
capacious  but  empty  |>ockets,  they  cast  longing  looks, 
and  wonder,  as  they  have  no  stockings,  where  Kris  Krin- 
gle  could  possibly  put  their  presents  if  he  would  bring 
them. 

To  all  this  illumination,  show,  and  preparation  there 
is  one  exception  :  it  is  the  profound  darkness  ol  the  shot) 
of  the  village  shoemaker.  That  is,  for  the  time,  deserted; 
left  to  its  dust,  its  collection  of  worn-out  soles,  its  cur- 
tains of  cobwebs,  and  its  compound  of  bad,  unwhole- 
some odors.  This  gloom  and  apparent  neglect  was 
about  to  end,  however,  and  give  place  to  a  glimmer  of 
light. 

IV. 

Nick  now  came  hurrying  in,  and  quickly  striking  a 
light,  places  between  himself  and  a  flickering  oil  lamp  a 
small  glass  globe  filled  with  water.  He  sits  down  de- 
spairingly upon  his  bench  and  commences  work  in  earnest 
upon  an  unfinished  pair  of  shoes.  He  hammers,  and 
pulls,  and  sews,  and  pegs,  but  all  this  time,  had  there 
been  any  one  present,  he  could  have  observed  that,  al- 
though Nick  works  so  diligently,  he  is  unhappy,  and  a 
prey  to  the  bitterest  reflections. 

All  in  the  village  had  commenced  their  merry-making, 
while  he  sits  there  alone,  forgotten,  forsaken,  and  in  de- 
spair. His  neighbors  have  plenty ;  he  is  penniless,  and 
can  take  nothing  to  his  home  but  regrets  for  the  past. 

The  rickety  old  door  now  creaks  on  its  rusty,  worn-out 
hinges,  and  admits  a  creature  as  strange-looking  as  it  is 
unexpected.  It  moved  straight  toward  Nick,  and  |ierchcd 
itself  on  a  wooden  stool  close  beside  him.  This  myste- 
rious thing  could  not  be  pronounced  supernatural,  and 
yet  it  was  as  unlike  anything  human  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine;  it  was  more  like  some  fantastic  figure  seen  in 
a  dream — the  creation  of  a  disordered  brain.  It  may  be- 
that  it  was  a  goblin.  Nick  thought  it  one.  It  was  only 
about  two  feet  high  ;  a  mass  of  dark-brown  hair  streamed 
down  its  back,  partially  concealing  a  great  hump,  and 
thence  flowed  down  to  its  very  heels.  Its  head  was 
round  as  a  ball,  and  topped  off  by  a  velvet  cap  of  curious 
workmanship,  with  a  broad,  projecting  front  that  shaded 
a  pair  of  lustrous,  red  eyes,  set  far  back  beneath  the  fore- 
head— almost  lost  there.  Its  breast  was  sunken,  and 
the  head,  settled  down  between  the  shoulders,  created  an 
impression  of  weakness,  as  if,  for  example,  it  should 
speak,  a  small,  piping  voice  would  come  struggling  from 
below.  Baba  looked  up  with  alarm,  but  the  goblin 
greeted  him  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "  Merry  Christmas, 
Nick !  "  in  a  deep,  strong,  and  not  unmusical  voice,  which 
came  boldly  up  and  out  from  its  parted  lips. 

"How  do  you  know  my  name?"  inquired  the  cobbler, 
"and  why  do  you  mock  me  by  such  a  greeting?  " 

"  Baba,  my  friend,"  said  the  goblin,  "  I  am  just  think- 
ing that  if  all  the  acts  of  your  life  had  been  as  good  and  as 
humane  as  your  mechanical  skill  is  perfect,  you  would 
not  now  be  floundering  in  the  meshes  of  dissipation  and 
vice.    You  are  making  a  nice  pair  of  shoes  there." 

The  shoemaker  worked  away  without  raising  his  head, 
but  responded,  spitefully,  "  what  is  the  use  of  making 
them  good?    I  get  nothing  for  them." 

"Why!  Who,"  asked  the  occupant  of  the  the  three- 
legged  stool,  "  is  so  ungenerous  as  to  want  such  shoes 
without  paying  for  them?" 

"They  are,"  answered  the  busy  workman,  "for  the 
owner  of  this  miserable  shanty  ;  and  he  complains  because 
I  am  only  six  months  behind  with  my  rent — a  most 
unreasonable  man  !  If  he  does  not  get  his  shoes  to-mor- 
row, he  will  turn  me  out.  I  must  have  some  place  to 
work,  and  so  am  forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  this  grasp- 
ing landlord." 

"Ah,  it  is  you  who  are  unreasoning,"  exclaimed  Baba's 
visitor.    "  It  is  you  who  are  in  fault.    If  you  would  but 
remain  away  from  the  tavern  and  the  vile  associates  you  I 
meet  there,  all  would  be  well  with  you.    You  might 
redeem  yourself." 

Nick  felt  this  rebuke  so  very  keenly  that  he  turned 
savagely  toward  the  one  who  had  dared  to  tell  him  so 


plainly  of  his  degradation,  and  demanded,  "Who  are 
you,  and  why  have  you  disturbed  the  quiet  of  this  mean 
hovel  to  insult  me  in  my  misery?" 

"  Because  I  wish  to  serve  you,"  answered  it  of  the 
waving  brown  hair. 

"You  cannot  serve  me.  I  will  drive  you  out," 
threatened  the  now  infuriated  cobbler.  "  I  will  throw  you 
from  the  window — I  will  kill  you!" 

The  red  eyes  of  the  goblin  danced  and  twinkled  in 
their  caverns;  a  merry,  careless  laugh  came  bubbling 
forth,  as  it  answered,  "  I  w  ill  not  leave  your  shop,  nor 
will  you  throw  me  from  the  window,  nor  yet  kill  me,  Nick 
Baba.  Why,  you  foolish  fellow,  the  sharpest  tool  on  your 
bench  cannot  draw  blood  from  me,  and  that  blackened 
lapstone,  if  driven  with  all  the  power  of  your  great  arm 
through  my  seeming  substance,  would  leave  me  sitting 
here  still — not  to  mock  you,  but  to  try  and  save  you." 

The  baffled  and  stricken  cobbler  looked  up  and  mut- 
tered, "Then  you  are  not  human;  you  are  a  demon. 
l!ut,  after  all,"  added  Nick,  softening,  "  whether  you  are 
of  this  world  or  of  some  other  one,  you  are  right  in  what 
you  say." 

The  goblin  made  no  reply,  and  Nick  continued :  "  I 
have  sunk  very  low,  indeed,  but  I  cannot  shake  off  this 
habit.  It  clings  to  me  so  firmly  that  I  have  not  only 
forfeited  the  regard  of  my  neighbors  and  friends,  but  I 
even  loathe  myself." 

"Why  not  make  an  effort,  Nick?  You  can,  if  you 
will!" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  responded  Nick,  "  it  is  easy  enough  to  say, 
give  it  up;  but  you  have  never  felt  this  accursed  appetite 
for  strong  drink,  this  constant  craving  for  more,  this  in- 
ward sinking  sensation,  as  if  the  parts  of  the  body  were 
about  to  separate—  impelling  the  victim  on  in  a  career  of 
sin  and  shame.    You  know  nothing  of  all  this." 

"No,  I  confess  I  do  not,"  acknowledged  the  goblin, 
"  but  I  think  any  man  may  resist  it,  if  he  will  make  the 
trial." 

"Ah !  you  might  as  soon  expect,"  pursued  Nkk,  "  to  sec 
the  starving  man  cast  bread  from  him,  as  to  hope  for  the 
drunkard  to  resist  liquor  when  the  frenzy  of  this  appetite 
is  on  him." 

"  But  you  have  not  tried,  Nick." 

"  Yes,  I  have  tried,  and  failed;  and  then  tried  again, 
and  then  failed." 

"  Keep  on  trying,"  said  Velvet  Cap. 

"A  glass  of  liquor,"  resumed  Nick,  "  is  a  trifling  thing, 
ami  it  is  very  easy,  you  think,  to  cast  it  into  the  gutter. 
Hut  I  tell  you,  whoever  and  whatever  you  are,  that  this 
sparkling  and  seductive  drink  is  the  pigmy  that  binds  the 
giant  to  a  post  with  a  thread,  and  lashes  him  with  thongs 
of  fire." 

"  Try  again,"  urged  the  goblin.  "  I  am  sure  that  you 
can  regain  all  that  you  have  lost." 

"  No,  no,"  moaned  Nick  ;  "  I  am  too  low  down.  I  am 
an  absolute  slave  to  liquor. 

V. 

"  Baba,"  recommenced  the  goblin,  "take  up  the  shoe 
you  have  nearly  finished,  look  into  the  sole,  and  tell  me 
,  what  you  see  there.    It  is  a  mirror  of  the  "past." 

Nick  took  the  shoe  from  the  floor,  and  gazed  at  the 
sole  intently  for  a  few  moments.  He  was  agitated,  and 
his  giant  breast  heaved  as  only  a  strong  man  may  be 
moved — he  wept. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  see?   Speak,"  said  his  tormentor. 

"  I  see,"  responded  Nick,  "a  scene  of  seven  years  ago. 
It  is  the  image  of  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  before  the 
altar,  in  her  wedding  garments.  I  am  there,  also,  vowing 
to  protect  her;  to  stand  up  and  battle  with  the  world  for 
her;  to  be  a  barrier  between  her  and  the  ills  of  life.  But 
I  have  not  done  it ;  I  have  been  recreant  to  every  princi- 
ple of  honor  or  manhood.    God  help  me!  " 

"  Now,  Nick,"  said  the  conjurer,  persuasively,  "  pick 
up  the  other  shoe,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  there.  That 
is  a  mirror  of  the  present." 

"I  see,"  groaned  Nick,  "in  place  of  that  fair-haired 
girl  at  the  church,  then  all  happiness,  a  prematurely  old 
woman,  faded  and  disheartened;  three  ragged  children 
cling  to  her  scanty  clothing.  They  beg  of  her  more  bread 
to  keep  off  hunger;  she  has  none  to  give  them.  She 
draws  them  closer  to  her,  and  folding  them  in  her  ema- 
ciated arms,  kisses  them.  She  gives  them  all  she  has — a 
mother's  love." 

"What  more  do  you  see?"  demanded  the  magician. 
"Tell  it  all." 

"Oh,  maddening  sight!"  sobbed  Nick.  "I  see  my- 
self staggering  from  the  ale-house  and  reeling  into  what 
should  be  a  home,  where  gaunt  starvation  stalks  the  floor; 
where  the  hearth  is  firdess,  and  where  a  starving  family 
lie  upon  a  pallet  of  straw." 

"  You  have  seen  it  all,"  said  the  wizard.    "  It  is  bad." 

"  Yes;  and  the  picture  is  as  true  as  it  is  terrible.  What 
demon  prompted  you  to  come  here  to-night,  with  your 
diabolical  machinery,  to  show  me  to  myself  so  niHch 
blacker  than  I  thought  I  was?" 

Nick's  queer  little  companion  peered  through  the 
misty,  uncertain  light  of  the  cobbler's  work-shop  with  his 
sharp,  restless  eyes,  but  remained  quiet. 

Nick,  his  head  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  then  placed 
his  face  in  his  opened  palms,  and  resting  his  elbows 
upon  his  knees,  looked  down  at  the  floor  that  was  covered 
with  scraps  of  soiled  leather.  Soon  these  scraps  began 
to  move  and  assume  weird  shapes;  they  changed  to  hun- 
dreds of  little  red,  blue,  and  green  devils  no  more  than  a 
few  inches  high,  that  capered  over  the  floor  in  troops. 
They  ran  up  Nick's  back,  and,  hiding  in  the  mass  of 
black  hair  upon  his  head,  twisted  and  knotted  it  until 
their  victim  winced,  and  then,  with  hilarious  shouts, 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  went  clattering  away.  Return- 
ing, they  played  hide-and-seek  in  and  out  of  the  old,  worn 
boots  ana  shoes  that  littered  the  floor.  Then  the  tub 
wherein  the  cobbler  wet  his  leather,  burst  its  hoops,  and 
the  water  ran  out  over  the  floor  in  streams  of  fire.  The 
light  was  out  and  darkness  enveloped  Nick  and  his  com- 
panion. The  wind  went  howling  by,  and  flung  gusts  of 
hail  against  the  cracked  and  broken  windows.  Baba, 
shivering  with  cold,  straightened  himself  tip  and  looked 
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for  his  patron.  He  could  not  see  him,  but  he  did  per- 
ceive two  balls  of  fire  close  to  him;  the  red  eyes  were 
still  upon  him. 

Nick  was  thankful  even  for  this,  as  any  companionship 
at  that  moment  was  better  than  none.  The  silence  was 
at  length  broken  by  the  goblin  remarking,  "  You  must 
have  passed  a  fearful  ordeal  during  the  last  few  mo- 
ments." 

"  Has  the  time  been  so  short?  "  inquired  Nick.  "  It 
seemed  almost  an  age  to  me.  'This  is  not  the  first  time, 
however,  that  I  have  passed  through  it,  and  1  fear  the 
time  may  come  when  nature  will  break  down — and  then 
I  shall  either  do  myselt  an  injury  or  harm  some  one  else. 
1  know  it." 

"1  hope  not,"  said  the  wizard.    "Good-bye;  I  must 
go." 

"Do  not  leave  me,"  implored  the  half-frightened 
Baba,  "  but  remain  with  me  until  I  have  quite  finished 
my  wort.  1  believe  I  am  growing  to  be  a  coward,  for  I 
dare  not  be  alone  to-night.  You  are  such  an  odd-look- 
ing manikin,"  continued  Nick,  "and  have  spoken  so 
plainly  with  me,  that  I  am  beginning  to  like  you.  Do 
stay." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  goblin,  "I  will  remain  as  long 
as  you  wish  ;  my  time  is  of  no  value.  Besides,  if  I  can 
persuade  you  to  reform  and  be  a  sober  man,  it  will  be 
worth  an  eternity  of  waiting." 

Nick  said,  "Thank you;  I  will  try,"  and  went  silently 
on  with  his  work. 

VI. 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time,  when  Baba  suddenly  ex- 
claimed : 

"There,  they  are  finished  at  last,  and  are' as  good  a 
pair  of  shoes  as  man  ever  trod  in.  I  suppose  now  I  may 
occupy  this  den  awhile  longer." 

"  Baba,  my  good  man,"  solicited  Nick's  friend,  "  as  we 
are  about  to  part,  will  you  give  me  your  solemn  promise 
never  to  drink  liquor  again?  You  will  then  be  happy,  I 
am  sure." 

Hesitatingly  the  cobbler  agreed  that  he  would  not  taste 
the  accursed  stuff  again,  but  made  it  a  condition  that  his 
new-made  friend  should  accompany  him  as  far  as  where 
he  lived  in  such  wretchedness  and  misery. 

"  1  have  no  objection,"  replied  the  goblin,  "  if  you  will 
not  walk  too  fast,  for  I  cannot  keep  pace  with  you." 

"  Why,  I  will  carry  you  in  my  arms,"  said  the  grateful 
Nick,  and  seizing  the  little  conjuror,  walked  off  with 
him  easily. 

When  they  had  proceeded  about  half  the  length  of  the 
street  at  the  end  of  which  Nick  lived  they  had  to  pass 
Gutheil,  the  village  dram-shop.  Forgetting  all  that  he 
had  promised,  the  willing  shoemaker  stopped  and  lis- 
tened. He  could  hear  the  clinking  sound  of  glasses  ring- 
ing on  the  night  air,  mingled  with  the  maudlin  shoutsand 
songs  of  his  boon-companions.  The  old  feeling  returned. 
He  grew  weak  in  his  resolution,  and,  turning  to  the  gob- 
lin, said  :  "  Just  come  and  have  one  drink  with  me — the 
last  one." 

Immediately  the  imprudent  Nick  was  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground,  the  wizard  disappeared,  the  houses  trem- 
bled, and  the  shutters  rattled  from  their  fastenings.  The 
w  hole  town  seemed  falling  into  ruins.  Nick  was  startled 
into  wakefulness,  when  a  sweet,  cheery  voice  called : 
"  Nick,  Nick,  are  you  going  to  lie  in  bed  all  day?  It  is  a 
bright  Christmas  morning,  and  the  children  are  half- 
frantic  to  show  you  the  presents  Kris  Kringle  has  brought 
them." 

"  My  dear,  are  you  sure  that  I  am  Nick  Baba,  the  vil- 
lage shoemaker,  and  that  you  are  his  wife?" 

"Certainly;  why  ask  such  a  question?" 

"  Then  1  have  had  a  frightfully  vivid  dream,"  explained 
he  to  his  wife,  "  for  I  seemed  to  have  fallen  back  into  my 
old  habit  of  intemperance,  and  to  have  dragged  you  down 
with  me — where  I  had  hoped  never  to  see  you  again." 

"  Nick,  dear,  it  was  but  a  dream.    Remember  that  you 
took  your  last  drink  just  three  years  ago.    Do  you  feel, 
strong  enough  to  resist  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  do;  and  now  that  I  feel  sure  it  was  only  the 
nightmare,  I  will  hasten  to  join  you  and  the  children." 

VII. 

Then  there  was  a  Christmas-tree,  set  up  in  a  box,  sur- 
rounded with  moss,  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  were  still 
growing  in  the  forest.  Its  branches  were  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  things,  possible  and  impossible — bonbons  of  all 
kinds;  nutsand  raisins,  both  natural  and  artificial ;  dolls, 
with  wigs  of  the  funniest  hue;  tiny  shoes,  with  toys  slyly 
peeping  out;  golden  and  silver  stars,  cut  from  paper;  tin 
soldiers,  painted  as  no  soldier  ever  was  dressed;  Noah's 
ark,  filled  with  animals  that  would  have  puzzled  Noah; 
elephants,  with  assorted  trunks;  and  all  the  symbolic 
nonsense  that  usually  grows  upon  a  Christmas  tree,  and 
that  rolls  from  the  rifled  stockings  of  the  children  on  a 
Christmas  morning. 

Frau  Baba  had  taxed  her  culinary  endowments  for 
weeks  in  making  all  kinds  of  cakes  and  pies.  There  were 
star  cakes  that  did  not  look  like  stars,  and  round  cakes 
that  were  not  round;  cakes  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
and  cakes  without  a  hole  in  the  middle.  There  was  fun 
and  frolic  the  whole  day — in  fact  far  into  the  night,  until 
the  Kinder  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Then  the  frau  tucked 
them  into  bed,  and  she  and  Nick  sat  and  made  plans  for 
the  next  year,  until  the  bell  of  the  Stadthaus  apprised 
them  that  it  was  time  to  retire. 

San  Francisco,  December,  84. 


At  a  game  dinner  recently  given  in  Chicago  there  were 
forty-one  varieties  of  game,  served  in  every  conceivable- 
way  and  style.  Bear  meat,  antelope,  hare,  deer,  elk, 
buffalo  steak,  squirrel  and  oppossum  were  included  in 
the  list,  and  the  "  birds"  embraced  four  kinds  of  duck, 
prairie  grouse,  quail,  woodcock,  partridge,  snipe,  marsh 
and  reed  birds  and  pheasants. 


First  Wretch.    How's  your  wife,  old  man? 
Second  Wretch.   Splendid!    Bad  cold;  can't  speak 
above  a  whisper. 


CHRISTMAS  IN'  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


Heap  on  more  wood!  the  wind  is  chill; 

Hul,  lei  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still! 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-horn  year 

The  titles!  time  for  festal  cheer. 

Even  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  Iol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain; 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  wall, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer — 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer, 

W  hile  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

'the  half-gnawed  rib  and  marrow-bone, 

Ol  listened  all,  in  grim  delight, 

While  scalds  yelled  out  the' joys  of  light. 

Then  forth  in  frenzy  would  they  hie. 
While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly, 
And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile, 
They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while 
As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 
The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 

Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 

And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 

With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 

Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night  : 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  ; 

That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear; 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green; 

Forth  to  the  wo«.ds  did  merry-men  go 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all; 

l'ower  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  ceremony  dolled  her  pride; 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 

All  hailed,  with  uncontroled  delight 

And  geneial  voice,  the  happy  night 

That  to  the  cottage  as  the  crown 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  lire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 

The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 

No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 

By  old  blue-coated  serving-man. 

Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high, 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary, 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell 

How,  when  and  where  the  monster  fell: 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassail  round,  in  good  brown  bowls 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked;  hard  by 

Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce 

At  such  high-tide  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in, 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din; 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong: 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery. 

White  skirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made. 

But  oh,  what  maskers  richly  dight 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light! 

England  was  merry  England  when 

Old  Christinas  brought  his  sports  again. 

"I'was  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Sir  Waller  Scott. 


LITTLE  BILLEE. 


There  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  City 

Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea; 
But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuits 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  Gorging  Jack  and  Guzzling  Jimmy. 

And  the  youngest  he  was  Little  Hillee. 
Now  when  they  d  got  as  far  as  the  equator 

They'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 

Says  Gorging  Jack  to  Guzzling  Jimmy, 

"  I  am  extremely  hungaree.' 
To  <  Gorging  Jack  says  Guzzling  Jimmy, 

"  We've  nothing  left  ;  us  must  cat  we." 

Says  Gorging  Jack  to  Guzzling  fimmy, 
"  With  one  another  we  shouldn't  agree! 

There's  Little  Hillee:  he's  young  and  tender; 
We're  old  and  lough.    So  let's  cat  he." 

"O  I'.illce!  we're  going  to  kill  and  eat  you ; 

So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemie." 
Win  n  Bill  received  this  information  ' 

He  used  his  pocket  handkerchic. 

"  First  let  me  say  my  catechism, 

Which  my  poor  mother  taught  to  me." 

"  Make  haste!  make:  haste!  "  says  Guzzling  Jimmy, 
While  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickcr-snee. 

Billce  went  up  b>  the  main  top-gallant-mast, 

And  down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 
He  scarce  had  come  to  the  Twelfth  Commandment 

When  up  he  jumps— "  There's  land  I  see! — 

"  Jerusalem  and  Madagascar, 

"And  North  and  South  Amerikec! 
There's  the  British  Hag  a-riding  at  anchor, 

With  Admiral  Napier,  K.  li.  C." 

So  when  they  got  aboard  the  Admiral's 
He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  Jimmee; 

But  as  for  little  Bill,  he  made  him 
'J'hc  Captain  of  a  seventy-three. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 


A  SAD  REVERIE. 


Our  days  are  as  the  grass, 

Or  like  a  morning  flower: 
When  chilling  winds  sweep  o'er  the  plain, 

They  wither  in  an  hour. 

How  vain  and  empty  are  things  terrestrial.  How  void 
and  vacant  the  whole  earth  seems  to  him  who  buys  a 
plug  hat  for  another  man.  We  think  that  we  can  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  torch-light  procession,  but  we 
cannot.  We  guess  on  the  general  result  and  then  pur- 
chase a  new  overcoat  for  a  total  stranger,  while  we  steer 
our  own  arms  down  into  the  mysterious  linings  of  our 
three-year-old  coat,  and  feel  sad. 

The  sight  of  a  new  shining  silk  hat  brings  the  tears  to 
my  eyes. 

The  American  people  devote  loo  much  thought  and 
too  much  time  to  nolilics.  If  any  man  refers  to  politics 
in  my  house  hereafter  I  will  set  him  up  in  the  rcquiescat 
business.  The  following  notice  is  posted  in  the  main 
hall  where  visitors  present  their  credentials: 


Parties  referring  to  the  late  election  . 

:  in  a  light  or  flippant  manner,  will  I 

:  please  state,  before  leaving,  what  size  : 

:  ol  coffin  they  wear,  and  whether  they  : 

:  desire  to  be  buried  inexpensively  or  : 

:  with  pomp  and  eclat.  '. 

'  Estimates  of  pomp  and  eclat  fur-  : 
;  nished  on  application. 


I  am  no  politician  and  never  was.  I  am  just  a  plain, 
unassuming,  but  talented  chap,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
verse freely  on  subjects  that  I  don't  know  anything  about. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  aurora  borealis  will  look  down 
this  season  on  a  tall,  amateur  politician  in  my  ward, 
wearing  the  same  underclothing  that  he  wore  last  winter. 

I  have  no  objection  to  allowing  a  professional  politician 
the  privilege  of  betting  on  election  results,  but  it's  poor 
business'for  a  man  of  letters.  The  literati  ought  to  ab- 
stain from  it.  John  Bunyan  never  guessed  on  Indiana 
and  got  left,  did  he?  He  was  no  guesser.  He  was  a 
writer.  Let  every  man  attend  to  his  own  business,  I  say, 
and  shun  politics  as  he  would  the  deadly  upas  tree. 

I  think  the  country  ought  to  be  saved,  and  am  willing 
to  do  what  is  right,  but  I  have  gone  out  of  the  plug  hat 
business.  Parties  who  have  countries  that  they  would 
like  to  have  saved  will  be  attended  to  if  they  will  call 
during  office  hours,  but  those  who  yearn  for  new  clothes 
at  my  expense  will  please  call  while  I  am  in  New  Orleans 
this  winter,  delivering  the  opening  address  at  the  cotton 
carnival. 

I  visited  an  intimate  friend  over  in  the  Stillwater  Peni- 
tentiary the  other  day— a  friend  named  Younger— and  I 
said  to  him  :  "  Cole,"  said  I,  "  you  think  you  are  a  little 
unfortunate  and  hampered  here,  perhaps,  but  I  think  you 
are  mighty  fortunate.  Of  course,  you  can't  go  out  much, 
and  you  have  rather  a  monotonous  time  of  it  here,  but 
you  miss  the  cyclones  and  elections.  Your  life  is  per- 
fectly safe  while  your  sentence  lasts." 

After  I  had  told  him  what  I  had  passed  through,  and 
had  explained  to  him  the  political  outlook  and  the  price 
of  plug  hats,  he  wrung  my  hand  and  even  smiled.  W'hen 
I  left  him  he  was  singing  softly  to  himself, 
Oh,  what  shall  the  harvest  be? 
— Bill  Arje,  in  Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  golden  age  of  periodical  literature  was  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts.  Then  editors  were 
keenly  on  the  lookout  for  new  talent.  Now  the  supply  is 
greater  than  the  demand;  the  crowd  of  writers  is  largely 
augmented  by  many  who  do  not  depend  upon  their. pen 
for  a  living.  These  can  work  with  more  ease,  and  have 
more  leisure  for  study.  Editors  arc  so  worried  by  a  mass 
of  correspondence  that  few  of  them  care  to  sift  the  mat- 
ter offered  to  them,  mostly  preferring  to  lean  on  known 
names.  Then  the  competition  in  periodicals  is  so  great 
that  one  only  gets  half  a  guinea  for  matter  which,  twelve 
years  since,  was  worth  a  guinea.  The  struggling  author 
now  may  send  out  twenty  manuscripts,  and  fifteen  will 
miss  fire  altogether,  and  of  the  five  accepted  perhaps 
three  will  not  be  paid  for.  Half  of  the  rest  will  not  be 
returned  to  him,  but  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
The  struggling  author  works  hard,  and  most  of  his  work 
goes  for  nothing.  He  lives  on  hope,  and  the  postman's 
knock  at  his  door  more  often  brings  a  pang  than  a  joy  to 
his  heart.  Let  him  be  ever  so  clever,  if  he  have  no  name, 
or  no  regular  engagement  on  a  journal,  he  cannot  make  a 
living  by  mere  fugitive  writing.  If  he  is  at  all  a  good 
writer  he  is  unfit  for  any  other  work ;  from  the  years  of 
study  he  has  had  to  perfect  himself  in  an  art  that  brings 
him  no  return  he  has  been  unable  to  gain  knowledge  of 
any  other  trade  or  profession.  Even  if  capable  of  quickly 
mastering  details  of  business,  no  one  will  engage  him,  be- 
cause he  has  no  experience.  If  his  pen  fail  him,  what 
can  he  do?  Only  some  luminous  idea  or  lucky  chance 
can  save  him  from  starvation.  If  he  can  write  stories 
badly  enough  for  some  of  the  penny  journals  he  will  get 
perhaps  8/.  for  one  which  takes  him  a  month  to  write. 
For  a  three-volume  novel,  which  no  man  can  invent  and 
write  in  less  than  six  months,  he  will  get  30/.  perhaps. 
And  as  for  dramatic  authorship — no  one  will  read  the 
play  when  it  is  written,  much  less  produce  it.  If  he 
writes  a  five-act  melodrama,  and  likes  to  hang  about  after 
the  managers  of  outlying  theaters,  he  may  get  an  offer  of 
5/.  for  the  entire  right  of  the  work,  and  then  be  asked  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  all-important  "  posters."  These  are 
facts.  There  is  no  harder  career  than  letters.  Even  men 
who  have  had  money  have  taken  years  to  establish  their 
reputation.  Disappointment,  despair  and  starvation  are 
all  that  await  the  poor  author.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  figures  in  the  pathetic  group  of  unseen  poor.  His 
lugher  talent  and  greater  sensitiveness  make  him  suffer 
the  more  keenly.  Let  no  man,  however  talented,  think 
to  earn  a  living  by  writing  alone.  If  he  must  earn  a  liv- 
ing by  letters,  let  him  rather  be  a  postman.— All  the  Year 
Round. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

The  man  who  is  not  jolly  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  in 
duty  bound  to  pretend  to  be,  if  he  does  not  want  to  be 
voted  a  Scrooge.  When  one  has  seen  forty  or  fifty  Christ- 
mavtides  rollic  by  him,  to  be  lost  in  the  nothingness  of 
the  past,  he  is  not  apt  to  go  properly  daft  with  glee  at  the 
recurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  though  he  may  take  a 
quiet,  sympathetic  pleasure  in  beholding  the  ecstasies  of 
his  youthful  friends.  Christmas  affects  as  wine  does.  A 
glass  that  will  set  the  globules  of  a  youngster's  blood 
dancing  in  his  veins,  and  start  his  tongue  wagging  gayly, 
has  no  such  enviable  effect  upon  the  seasoned  citizen  of 
mature  years.  He  is  pleased  to  get  the  wine,  to  be  sure, 
but  his  stomach  and  brain  shake  hands  with  nothing  more 
than  calm  satisfaction  when  their  old  friend  Bumper  pays 
them  a  visit.  So  the  fresh  joy  of  this  holiday  time— its 
active  merry-making— is  for  the  young,  and  especially  for 
the  children.  The  pleasure  of  the  oldsters  is  mainly  re- 
trospective and  by  deputy.  To  thousands  of  very  good 
and  amiable  people  who  have  crossed  the  top  of  life's 
hill,  Christmas,  with  its  noisy  jollity,  is  a  bore,  and  they 
rejoice  when  it  is  over — but  secretly ;  for  he  is  a  bold  man 
who  dares  to  confess  that  he  is  out  of  tune  with  the  joyous 
rumpus  environing  this  greatest  of  holidays. 

It  will  be  bad  for  the  race  if  ever  Christmas  shall  lose 
its  high  place  among  the  popular  fete-days.  It  is  well 
that  there  should  be  one  brief  season  of  the  year  when 
Mr.  Gradgrind  is  locked  in  his  office  and  kept  out  of 
view ;  when  the  world  forgets  to  live  according  to  busi- 
ness principles,  and  regards  words  and  deeds  of  friendli- 
ness, generosity  and  charity  as  becoming  to  a  rational 
state  of  mind.  The  atmosphere  of  good-will  with  which 
Christmas  surrounds  us  all,  however  glum  and  churlish  we 
may  be  by  nature,  keeps  alive  respect  for  natural  senti- 
ments, and  tends  to  modify  the  ferocity  of  our  struggle  to 
get  the  better  of  one  another  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  spirit  of  good-nature  and  hilarity  bred  by  the  day 
has  of  recent  years  made  its  way  even  into  the  churches, 
and  the  deaconish  countenance  of  corrugated  iron  looks 
in  these  modern  days  with  a  smile  of  approval  upon 
the  Christmas  tree  in  the  sanctuary,  hung  with  gifts 
and  happiness  for  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  There  are 
those,  of  course,  who  keep  the  graver  meaning  of  the  day 
foremost  in  their  thoughts;  but  Christmas  is  not  a  reli- 
gious festival.  It  is  a  purely  human  blow-out,  and — in  this 
country,  at  least — Jew  as  well  as  Christian  shares  in  its 
pleasures.  The  exchange  of  presents,  the  worship  of 
Santa  Claus,  and  the  particularly  good  dinner,  followed 
by  an  evening  of  fun,  are  here  as  much  in  vogue  with 
the  Hebrew,  Pagan  and  Infidel  as  with  the  believers 
in  the  divinity  of  Him  whose  name  is  given  to  the  day. 

Christmas  is  for  Everbody,  and  The  San  Franciscan 
hopes  it  will  always  be  so.  It  hopes,  moreover,  that 
every  one  of  its  readers  will  sjxmd  the  day  merrily,  enjoy 
good  cheer,  and  wake  up  without  a  headache  on  the 
morning  of  the  36th. 


THE  SENATORIAL  STRUGGLE. 


The  Chronicle  continues  its  assaults  upon  Mr.  Sargent, 
and  in  its  rancorous  determination  to  prevent  his 
election  to  the  Senate,  if  it  lies  within  its  power  to  do  it, 
does  not  hesitate  to  stoop  to  a  style  of  attack  so  mean 
and  disingenuous  that  it  necessarily  defeats  its  purpose. 
A  few  days  ago  this  venomous  newspaper  reprinted  from 
the  Bulletin  some  bitter  comments  made  by  that  journal 
upon  Mr.  Sargent,  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  The  Chronicle, 
however,  refrained  from  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
Bulletin's  hostility  to  Mr.  Sargent  at  that  period.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  state  know  how 
unjust  were  that  paper's  strictures,  which  the  Chronicle 
now  resurrects  from  the  musty  files  and  offers  as  fresh 
reasons  why  a  gentleman  who  has  been  vindicated  by 
time  should  not  be  returned  to  the  Senate.  The  Bulletin 
made  war  upon  Mr.  Sargent  because  he  was  too  good  a 
Republican  to  please  it,  and  because  he  differed  from  it 
as  to  some  public  questions  involving  the  material  welfare 
of  the  state.    The  Bulletin  separated  from  its  party  and 


fell  in  with  the  Dolly  Varden  movement ;  Mr.  Sargent 
stood  by  his  party.  The  Bulletin  opposed  the  sale  of 
Goat  Island  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company; 
Mr.  Sargent  favored  the  proposed  sale.  Because  of  these 
differences  of  opinion  the  Bulletin — not  always  so  mod- 
erate a  journal  as  it  now  is — drenched  him  with  abuse. 
It  joined  the  Chronicle'm  denouncing  him  as  a  "  tool  of 
the  monopoly,"  and  as  a  representative  of  all  wickedness 
in  politics. 

Well,  the  Dolly  Varden  party  is  dead,  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  still  lives;  and  the  Bulletin,  having  repented 
of  its  political  errors,  is  back  in  the  fold.  Goat  Island  is 
still  a  waste,  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  sense  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to-day  who  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Sargent  saw 
further  and  clearer  than  the  press  of  the  city,  which,  led 
by  the  Bulletin,  by  its  purblind,  stupid  course  deprived 
the  city  of  the  advantages  which  Porta  Costa  is  enjoying, 
and  will  continue  to  enjoy  in  increasing  measure  as  time 
goes  on.  Mr.  Sargent's  speech,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  San  Francisco  by  hav- 
ing the  terminus  of  the  overland  railroad  on  Goat  Island, 
stands  a  monument  to  his  political  and  commercial 
sagacity.  None  of  the  blame  is  his  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  forced  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  building  up  a 
shipping  point  in  rivalry  to  this  city.  The  Bulletin,  the 
Chronicle,  and  every  journal  which  reviled  him  as  S  crea- 
ture of  the  corporation  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Goat  Island 
measure,  admits  now  that  he  was  right,  and  regrets  that 
his  views  did  not  prevail.  Every  quotation  made  by  the 
Chronicle  from  the  old  files  of  the  Bulletin  in  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Sargent  is  in  reality  a  compliment,  for  the 
years  have  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  actions 
which  provoked  the  original  publication. 

We  say  this  much  in  Mr.  Sargent's  behalf  because  we 
like  fair  fighting.  It  is  not  just  that  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  contumely  for  greater  fidelity  to  his  party,  and 
more  intelligent  perception  of  the  interest  of  the  city,  than 
has  been  shown  by  the  newspaper  which  is  making  a 
specialty  of  maligning  him. 


While  upon  the  subject  of  the  Senatorship,  it  is  timely 
to  say  that  the  Republicans  should  so  conduct  the  strug- 
gle as  not  to  damage  the  party.  The  senatorship  has 
fallen,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  to  the  Republicans.  The 
question  as  to  who  shall  be  given  Mr.  Farley's  seat  is  one 
with  which  the  Democrats  should  have  nothing  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  we  hear  that  the  partisans  of  some  of  the 
candidates  are  endeavoring  to  carry  the  contest  outside 
of  the  household,  and  to  involve  the  Democrats  in  the 
fight.  It  is  reported  that  the  adherents  of  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Estce  are  scheming  to  induce  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  to  stay  out  of  the  party  caucus, 
in  the  hope  that  their  votes,  joined  with  those  of  the 
Democratic  members,  may  be  enough  to  elect.  It  is  to 
be  ho[)ed  that  this  is  not  true.  The  Republicans  of  the 
state  want  a  Senator  elected  by  Republican  votes.  The 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  Republican  legislators 
should,  according  to  regular  and  honorable  party  usage, 
overbear  individual  preferences.  Mr.  Perkins  would 
make  an  entirely  satisfactory  Senator,  and  Mr.  Estee 
could  be  endured,  but  we  trust  that  neither  of  them  will 
seek  to  win  the  prize  at  the  expense  of  the  organization 
of  the  party  to  which  they  both  belong.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  why  the  rivalry  of  the  aspirants  should  not 
be  amicable  in  spirit  and  above-board  in  method.  Each 
should  be  willing  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  judgment  of 
the  party  in  council — to  the  caucus  of  the  Republican 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 


In  an  article  in  the  current  Atlantic,  Richard  Grant 
White  says : 

If  the  orthoepists  of  England  and  the  best  speakers  of  England 
unite  in  opinion  and  in  practice  upon  bein'and  seein'and  singin' 
as  the  pronunciation  of  being,  seeing  and  singing;  upon  wat  and 
wich  and  wip  and  wistlc  as  the  pronunciation  of  what  and  which 
and  whip  and  whistle;  upon  pahdon  and  hahvest  and  dahlin' 
and  mawnin*,  as  the  pronunciation  of  pardon  and  harvest  and 
darling  and  morning;  and  even,  I  will  add,  upon  'cad  and  'art 
and  hair  and  'air  as  the  pronunciation  of  head  and  heart  and  air 
and  hair,  those  are  the  English  pronunciations  of  the  day,  and 
people  who  do  not  pronounce  in  that  way  do  not  speak  good 
Knglish. 

Mr.  White  is  seemingly  anxious  to  shoulder  Uriah 
Heep  out  of  his  place  in  literature. 


State  Treasurer  January  is  still  floundering  in  the  bog 
of  his  son's  dishonesty,  his  own  drunkenness  and  his  in- 
ability to  get  acceptable  bondsmen.  Governor  Stone- 
man  has  been  good  enough  to  express  confidence  in  Mr. 
January's  honesty,  and  has  given  him  a  few  days  more  in 
which  to  hunt  for  bondsmen.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
state  if  the  Treasurer  fails  in  his  quest.  He  is  not  a  fit 
man  to  have  the  state's  money  in  his  custody. 


HAWAIIAN  RECIPROCITY. 


The  petition  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  Hawaiian 
reciprocity  treaty,  forwarded  to  Senator  Miller  by  the 
principal  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco, 
is  an  instrument  which  has  doubtless  caused  no  little  sur- 
prise to  all  who  had  taken  their  opinion  of  the  working 
of  the  treaty  from  the  press  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  unlike 
those  of  any  other  place  on  earth,  arc  habitually  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  locality  where  they  are  published. 
This  is  not  a  rash  statement ;  it  is  a  deplorable  fact — one 
that  has  done  much  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
state.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  hostility.  "  Of 
course,"  said  the  proprietor  of  one  of  our  dailies  to  a 
party  of  merchants  who  had  called  upon  him  to  explain 
an  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  which  the 
paper  had  attacked,  "  of  course  it  would  be  a  big  thing 
for  the  city.  I  sec  how  it  would  increase  trade  and  open 
up  a  new  avenue  of  employment  to  hundreds  of  men — 
but  what  is  there  in  it  for  me?"  When  this  is  not  the 
motive,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  and  envious  mind  of 
the  publisher.  He  has  power  to  damage,  if  not  to  benefit, 
a  new  project  or  an  established  business,  and  it  gratifies 
his  vanity  to  exercise  this  power.  His  mental  capacity 
does  not  permit  him  to  see  beyond  the  immediate  profits 
of  those  whom  he  envies  to  the  general  good  that  must 
accrue  to  the  community  from  the  prosperity  of  any  of  its 
members.  Blackmail  and  stupidity  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anomalous  attitude  of  the  press  of  San  Francisco  to- 
ward its  material  interests.  The  press  of  the  whole  coun- 
try has  been  frequently  misled  by  it,  and  the  men  among 
us  who  have  devoted  their  brains  and  money  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  city  and  state  have  grown  accustomed  to 
working  under  newspaper  fire,  not  only  at  short  range,  but 
from  beyond  tbe  Rockies.  Those  who  join  in  the  bom- 
bardment at  a  distance  usually  get  their  ammunition  from 
the  San  Francisco  press. 

A  characteristic  warfare  has  been  waged  against  the 
Hawaiian  treaty.  The  Chronicle  has  taken  a  ferocious 
lead  in  the  fight,  and  the  Call  and  Bulletin  have  kept  as 
near  to  its  heels  as  their  hatred  of  a  rival  and  their  in- 
ferior energy  and  ability  would  allow.  According  to  these 
three  chief  journals  of  San  Francisco,  the  treaty  has  been 
productive  of  no  good  to  the  city.  They  have  cried  for 
years  that  reciprocity  with  the  Islands  has  resulted  only  in 
loss  to  the  United  States ;  that  certain  sugar  refiners  here, 
and  alien  planters  in  the  Islands,  secured  all  the  benefits, 
while  our  government  sacrificed  $3,000,000  annually  in 
sugar  duties,  without  deriving  any  advantage  to  offset  the 
loss.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  their  petition 
meet  these  allegations,  and  demonstrate  their  falsity. 
They  show  that  the  business  of  sugar  refining  on  this  coast 
is  little  effected  by  reciprocity,  and  that  such  effect  as  the 
treaty  has  is  injurious  instead  of  beneficial,  "  because,  by 
the  admission  free  of  the  higher  grades  of  raw  sugars,  such 
as  are  known  as  grocery  grades,  they  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  lower  class  of  refined  sugars,  keeping  down 
prices  and  putting  it  into  the  power  of  any  Island  planter 
to  compete  with  our  refineries  in  their  cheaper  products." 

As  to  the  babble  about  "  aliens  "  profiting  by  the  treaty, 
the  petitioners  say : 

The  sugar-planters  on  the  Islands  are  not  aliens  in  sentiment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  warm  friends  of  American  institutions. 
They  cannot  be  called  aliens  in  blood,  for  three-fourths  of  the 
planters,  merchants  and  professional  men  arc  either  of  American 
stock,  native  Americans,  or  have  l>een  naturalized  in  this  coun- 
try before  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Islands. 

The  petitioners  show  that  next  to  Great  Britain  the 
Islands  are  the  largest  foreign  customers  the  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  this  coast  have.  That 
this  is  true  is  directly  attributable  to  reciprocity.  The 
year  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  present  relations  our 
exports  did  not  exceed  $450,000,  whereas  last  year  they 
had  mounted  to  more  than  $3,000,000.  The  aggregate 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Islands  in  the  same 
year  reached  beyond  $12,000,000.  Relatively  to  popula- 
tion, there  is  no  foreign  country  with  which  the  United 
States  carries  on  so  large  a  commerce.  The  petitioners 
point  out  that  Americans  alone  have  over  $15,000,000  in- 
vested in  Hawaii,  and  ask  :  "  Is  the  prosperity  of  Hawaii 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  Americans,  when  California 
alone  has  over  $3,000,000  of  loans  out  in  the  shape  of 
advances  on  crops? " 

In  reply  to  the  allegation  that  our  government  sacri- 
fices $3,000,000  yearly  in  duties,  the  petitioners  say : 

Had  there  not  been  a  treaty,  there  would  not  have  been  $3,- 
000,000  or  even  $1,000,000  of  duties  collected  on  Hawaiian  sugars, 
for  the  reason  that  the  sugar  industry  would  not  have  been  de- 
veloped. Without  the  treaty,  a  few  favored  plantations,  getting 
out  of  their  surplus  labor  what  help  they  needed,  at  starvation 
wages,  might  have  survived,  even  with  the  small  returns  they 
would  have  received  from  San  Francisco  for  their  sugars,  after 
paying  duty  as  well  as  freight  and  commissions.   Their  condi- 
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tipn  would  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  of  Cuban  planters. 
They  could  not  have  purchased  of  us,  because  they  would  not 
have  had  cash,  and  we  should  not  have  given  them  credit ;  they 
could  not  have  borrowed  of  our  capitalists,  for  the  security  would 
have  been  destroyed  on  which  previous  loans  were  made.  But 
for  the  treaty  the  Islands  would  be  a  half-desolate  country,  occu- 
pied by  a  bankrupt  people,  instead  of  being  a  fertile  sugar  farm, 
tilled  by  good  friends  to  our  country,  mainly  American  citizens. 

Another  reason  why  no  such  sum  as  even  $1,000,000  could  ever 
have  been  collected  in  duties  had  there  been  no  treaty,  is  because, 
had  there  been  duty  to  pay,  instead  of  the  average  of  sugars  re- 
ceived from  the  Islands  being  above  No.  10  Dutch  standard  in 
color,  the  average  would  be  as  the  average  of  raws  received  by 
the  United  States  for  refining  purposes,  and  have  been  below  No. 
10  Dutch  standard,  and  therefore  have  come  in  at  the  lower  duty. 

We  have  glanced  here  at  a  few  of  the  leading  points  in 
a  most  convincing  showing  of  the  advantages  reaped  by 
San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  whole  Pacific  coast 
by  reciprocity  with  Hawaii.  That  a  journal  of  the  Pacific 
metropolis  should  endeavor  to  cripple  a  trade  so  profitable 
to  our  farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  people  gen- 
erally, will  be  incomprehensible  to  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  narrowness  and  venality  of  most  of  our 
press.  We  are  glad  that  so  many  of  our  representative  bus- 
iness men  have  risen  in  protest  against  the  persistent  and 
injurious  lying  of  the  newspapers,  and  placed  the  truth 
before  the  Senate.  Of  course,  they  will  subject  themselves 
to  insult  for  having  dared  to  do  this.  The  answer  that 
will  be  made — that,  indeed,  has  already  been  made — to 
their  facts  and  arguments,  will  be  to  question  their  motives. 
However,  they  may  console  themselves  in  their  irritation 
under  this  treatment  by  reflecting  that  one  such  petition 
as  theirs  will  have  more  weight  with  Congress  than  tons  of 
San  Francisco  newspaper  editorials. 


THE  TERROR  OF  THE  COURTS. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society 
formally  rebuked  a  member  who  was  believed  to  have 
violated  the  etiquette  of  the  profession  by  allowing  the 
press  reporters  to  advertise  his  professional  skill  a  little 
too  much.  The  extreme  regard  of  the  doctors  for  the 
proprieties,  thus  exemplified,  subjects  them  to  not  a  little 
ridicule;  but  it  is  one  of  the  admirable  characteristics  of 
the  class  that  all  feel  injured  when  one  offends.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  medical  diploma,  like  a  commission  in  the  army, 
is  usually  equivalent  to  a  certificate  that  the  holder  is  a 
gentleman.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  touchiness  of 
the  doctors  on  the  score  of  professional  honor  is  not  catch- 
ing. It  would  be  well  for  the  legal  fraternity  if  they  could 
be  inoculated  with  a  similar  esprit  de  corps  and  detestation 
of  unbecoming  conduct.  The  lawyers,  sad  to  say,  are  as 
noted  for  want  of  this  fine  professional  pride  as  the  doctors 
are  for  its  possession ;  and  nowhere  does  the  guild  suffer 
more  because  of  this  deficiency  than  in  San  Francisco. 
Men  who  would  disgrace  any  calling  are  here  permitted 
to  follow  the  law,  without  protest  from  the  reputable 
members  of  the  profession.  We  are  not  referring  to  the 
swarm  of  shysters  and  low  rascals  who  feed  upon  the  gar- 
bage of  the  police  courts,  but  to  persons  who  practice 
before  the  higher  tribunals,  appear  frequently  in  important 
cases,  and  meet  lawyers  who  are  gentlemen  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  professional  equality.  We  have  in  mind-  one  of 
these  men,  who  has  done  more  injury  than  can  be  well 
calculated,  not  only  to  the  bar  but  to  the  reputation  of 
the  city.  That  he  has  ability  and  legal  learning  is  not 
disputed.  He  is  in  active  practice,  and  doubtless  enjoys 
a  good  income.  Unhappily  for  himself,  his  profession 
and  San  Francisco,  this  man  was  born  a  savage,  and  to 
this  day,  though  now  in  middle  life,  he  remains  as  bar- 
barian in  feeling,  speech  and  manner  as  a  Sioux  Indian. 
He  has  the  furious  temper,  and  something  of  the  voice 
and  visage,  of  a  wild  boar.  The  history  of  his  career  at 
the  bar  is  a  history  of  vulgar  quarrels,  more  vulgar  fights, 
and  fines  for  contempt.  When  not  gratifying  his  thirst 
for  strife  by  roaring  insults  at  a  brother  lawyer,  he  is  tor- 
turing some  witness  by  shrieking  abuse  at  him,  glaring 
the  while  like  a  maniac,  in  the  rage  which  seems  to  be  his 
normal  mental  state.  The  evolutionists  tell  us  that  there 
is  occasionally  a  reversion  toward  the  original  type.  This 
man  is  probably  one  of  these  lapses.  If  he  were  clothed 
in  skins,  and  standing,  club  in  hand,  at  the  entrance  to 
some  dark  and  bone-strewn  cavern,  he  would  be  all  that 
the  imagination  can  picture  the  prehistoric  Cave-man  to 
have  been. 

The  bar  tolerates  this  savage.  Lawyers  and  gentlemen 
meekly  bend  when  the  hurricane  of  his  furious  black- 
guardism bursts  upon  them.  They  tremble  at  his  threats 
to  maim  or  murder  witnesses  and  attorneys.  In  frightened 
whispers  they  agree  that  he  is  a  terrible  fellow,  and  no 
one  lawyer,  nor  any  set  of  lawyers,  has  the  courage  to  in- 
stitute formal  proceedings  for  the  disbarring  of  the  blood- 
thirsty bully. 

Others  besides  the  lawyers  are  concerned.    When  an 


attorney  hurls  an  inkstand  at  another,  howls  profanity  at 
a  witness  and  threatens  to  "  cut  his  heart  out,"  the  city 
in  which  the  incident  occurs  is  harmed.  The  telegraph 
carries  an  account  of  the  performance  to  all  parts  of  the 
country — for  the  reporter  delights  in  an  item  of  this  sort, 
and  seldom  fails  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Disorderly 
conduct  by  a  lawyer  in  a  court-room  is  analogous  to 
blasphemous  behavior  by  a  deacon  in  a  church.  If  lawyers 
do  not  respect  the  dignity  of  the  court,  and  church  officers 
show  no  reverence  for  the  sanctuary,  to  whom  shall  we 
look  for  examples  in  these  respects?  If  a  lawyer  bears 
himself  like  a  ruffian  in  the  temple  of  justice,  people  at  a 
distance  reading  of  the  outrage  are  apt  to  decide  that  a 
community  in  which  such  things  are  possible  must  be 
rude  and  backward  in  civilization ;  when  such  incidents 
are  frequent,  no  doubt  of  it  remains.  This  lawyer  of 
whom  we  have  been  writing — it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
explain  that  his  name  is  George  W.  Tyler — has  done 
much  to  keep  alive  the  injurious  impression  still  so  prev- 
alent in  the  East,  that  San  Francisco  is  yet  a  good  deal 
like  what  it  was  in  the  days  when  gold-dust  served  for 
currency,  and  every  man  went  about  with  a  revolver 
strapped  on  his  hip.  The  scenes  which  he  has  made  in 
the  courts  would  shame  the  roughest  mining  camp  in  Ne- 
vada or  Arizona.  And  he  is  apparently  incurable.  Fines 
for  contempt  have  no  perceptible  effect  upon  him,  save 
to  further  inflame  his  brutal  temper. 

The  bar  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  sake  of  the  legal 
profession,  for  the  sake  of  the  dignity  of  the  courts,  for 
the  sake  of  timid  attorneys  who  are  frightened  from 
doing  their  duty,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  city,  should 
suppress  Mr.  Tyler.  It  can  be  done  by  concert  of  action, 
and  it  should  be  done  without  delay. 


There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  in  the 
East  to  get  Nevada  out  of  the  Union.  The  whole  state 
has  about  one-sixth  the  population  of  San  Francisco, 
and  one-fourth  as  many  voters.  Great  states  like  New 
York,  with  her  five  million  inhabitants,  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  her  four  million,  object  to  the  fifty  thousand  people 
scattered  over  the  sagebrush  desert  between  California 
and  Utah  having  equal  representation  with  them  in  the 
Senate.  But  Nevada  is  a  sovereign  state,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  forcing  her  out  of  the  Union  without  her  consent. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  will  ever  give  it.  The  sale 
of  her  offices  is  one  of  few  means  of  livelihood  remaining 
to  her  people,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they 
will  voluntarily  relinquish  this  easy  and  profitable  branch 
of  trade.  A  Philadelphia  journal  kindly  suggests  that 
Nevada  be  wiped  out  by  annexing  her  to  California,  and 
then  cutting  this  state  in  two.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
suggestion  will  be  adopted — at  least  for  some  years  to 
come,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  time  may  do  for  de- 
spised Nevada.  She  has  an  immense  territory,  and  is 
assuredly  rich  in  minerals.  Vast  tracts  of  her  soil  want 
only  water  to  be  made  productive,  and  artesian  wells  may 
transform  her  barren  wastes  into  valuable  farms.  She 
has  sufficient  water  power  in  the  Truckee,  Humboldt, 
Carson  and  Colorado  rivers  to  turn  the  wheels  of  thou- 
sands of  factories,  should  the  need  for  them  arise.  Her 
cattle  ranges  are  extensive,  and  the  soil  and  climate  of  her 
southern  extremity  are  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Considering  the  varied  possibilities  of  Nevada, 
the  expectation  is  not  unreasonable  that  she  will  be 
prosperous  and  growing  when  some  of  the  New  England 
states  are  worn  out  and  depopulated.  At  present  Nevada 
is  a  hard-up  and  therefore  undesirable  member  of  the 
family ;  but  those  of  the  states  which  are  better  off,  and 
inclined  to  trample  on  her  in  the  arrogance  of  superior 
wealth,  should  remember  that  she  came  into  the  Union 
through  the  front  door,  upon  invitation,  and  has  as  good 
a  title  to  her  statehood  as  any  of  them. 


Our  socialistic  friend  John  Swinton,  who  started  out  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  to  organize  the  "  new  political 
forces"  for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  civilization,  still 
publishes  his  weekly  paper  in  New  York,  but  he  is  not  so 
confident  about  being  able  to  rouse  the  workingmcn  as 
he  was.    Witness : 

The  workingmcn  of  the  country  have  fallen  into  a  stupor  from 
which  it  looks  as  if  nothing  could  stir  them.  They  give  no  heed 
to  the  greater  questions  that  concern  them.  They  look  stolidly 
upon  the  land  thieves  who  are  grabbing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acres  of  our  land  ;  they  care  nothing  about  these  monopoly  sharks, 
these  banking  jackals,  these  capitalist  vampires;  nothing  about 
the  ravages  of  this  competitive  system,  nothing  about  sinking  in 
the  quagmire  through  which  they  arc  floundering.  They  care 
nothing  about  the  warnings  which  they  can  read  in  the  skies  if 
they  will  learn  the  alphabet  of  the  times. 

The  rock  that  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  Swinton  ever  over- 
look, and  against  which  they  break  the  head  of  their 
patience  and  hope,  is  the  selfishness  of  the  workingman. 
That  interesting  person,  for  whom  so  many  tears  are  shed, 


is  precisely  like  the  "  land  thieves,"  "monopoly 
and  "  capitalist  vampires  " — he  cares  more  for  Ni.  a 
he  does  for  all  the  world  besides.  He  is  no  better  than 
the  classes  at  which  Mr.  Swinton  gnashes  his  teeth ;  is  no 
more  patriotic,  troubles  himself  no  more  about  the  future 
of  the  race  than  they,  and  differs  from  them  only  in  the 
matter  of  brains  and  luck.  He  would  like  very  well  to  be 
a  "  vampire  "  himself,  and  is,  in  his  small  way.  In  order 
to  keep  up  his  wages  he  will  crack  a  Chinaman's  skull 
with  a  cobble,  throw  bricks  at  the  Hungarian  immigrant; 
and  he  constantly  bestirs  himself  in  all  sorts  of  ugly 
activity  to  cripple  rivals  in  the  race  for  the  dollar.  There 
is  no  villainy  that  the  "vampire"  is  guilty  of  that  the 
average  workingman  would  not  imitate  for  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  "vampire's"  reward.  Virtue  is  a  quality  of 
neither  poverty  nor  riches.  If  Mr.  Swinton  waits  until  his 
down-trodden  friends,  the  workingmcn,  reform  the  world, 
he  will  be  a  patriarch  at  the  time  of  his  death,  beside 
whose  years  the  centuries  of  the  biblical  patriarchs  will 
appear  insignificant  by  contrast. 


A  whipping-post  is  needed  in  this  state,  to  punish  the 
brutes  who  commit  crimes  against  women.  Imprison- 
ment is  not  a  penalty  severe  enough  for  such  wretches  as 
those  who  in  Sacramento  a  few  days  ago  ruined  a  silly 
stage-struck  country  girl,  nor  for  such  beasts  as  the 
one  recently  released  by  Governor  Stoneman  from  the 
House  of  Correction,  at  the  solicitation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco politicians,  before  half  of  the  inadequate  term  of 
imprisonment  provided  for  by  the  law  for  such  offenses 
had  been  served.  The  wife-beater  should  be  beaten,  in 
order  that  fear  of  physical  pain  may  deter  him  from  in- 
flicting it.  All  who  commit  crimes  which  show  them  to 
be  devoid  of  manhood,  should,  in  the  interest  of  society, 
be  treated  as  vicious  animals,  and  lashed  into  decent  be- 
havior. The  usual  objection  to  the  use  of  the  lash,  that 
it  debases  those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  cannot  apply  to 
the  class  of  criminals  we  speak  of— ruffians  already  so  de- 
based by  their  brute  passions  that  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
base them  further. 


Some  of  the  opponents  of  reciprocity,  being  at  a  loss 
for  business  reasons  to  urge  against  the  proposed  treaties, 
resort  to  sentiment.  They  insist  that  we  should  not 
encourage  trade  with  any  country  which  does  not  employ 
free  and  well-paid  labor.  Unhappily,  business  is  not 
conducted  on  humanitarian  principles.  The  price  of  a 
thing  is  what  the  purchaser  is  usually  concerned  about, 
not  the  circumstances  of  its  production.  Though  the 
mingrs  in  Hocking  valley  be  starving,  we  doubt  if  a  gen- 
erous public  would  consent  to  relieve  them  by  agreeing  to 
pay  more  for  its  coal.  Our  lookout  in  dealing  with  other 
countries  is  to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  their 
manner  of  production  is  none  of 'our  business — commer- 
cially speaking,  at  least.  It  is,  of  course,  our  privilege, 
as  lovers  of  our  kind,  to  send  missionaries  to  them— after 
we  have  made  our  profit — to  preach  the  gospel  and  open 
their  eyes  to  the  wickedness  of  their  labor  system. 

There  is  a  journal  in  London,  called  Modern  Society, 
whose  province  to  a  great  degree  seems  to  be  to  expose 
other  people's  private  affairs  and  to  revel  in  scandal.  This 
mode  of  conducting  his  paper  has  resulted  in  getting  the 
proprietor  into  trouble,  and  in  a  lawsuit  just  concluded 
judgment  was  found  against  the  paper  for  $5,000.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Judge,  in  summing  up,  "excoriated  the 
society  papers,"  holding  that  "  in  pandering  to  the  public 
desire  for  scandal  they  exceeded  the  bounds  of  law  and 
of  common  decency."  A  fine  or  two  of  this  sort  would 
do  San  Francisco  journalism  no  harm. 


The  Supervisors  have  fixed  the  maximum  rate  for 
illuminating  gas  at  $2  25  per  thousand  feet.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  face  of  the  statement  of  J.  C.  Condict, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Gas  Company, 
that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  under  his  management  was 
a  few  cents  less  than  $1  per  thousand,  and  that  he  would 
be  only  too  willing  to  make  a  ten-year  contract  to  furnish 
gas  at  $2  per  thousand  feet.  The  gas  companies  ought, 
in  common  gratitude,  to  see  to  it  that  the  outgoing  mem- 
bers, who  have  been  so  obliging,  never  come  to  want. 


W.  D.  Howells's  new  story,  The  Rise  of  Si/as  Lapham, 
now  running  as  a  serial  in  the  Century,  promises  to  be  his 
strongest  work.  Howells  broadens  as  he  grows  older, 
and  now  writes  like  a  man. 


The  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society  have  two 
hundred  children  in  their  care,  and  wish  to  make  the 
little  ones  happy  on  Christmas.  Gifts  of  all  kinds  will  be 
acceptable. 


lO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  EMPIRE  CITY  HORSE-THIEVES. 


BY  E.  A.  W  AIXOTT. 


Empire  City  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  The  five 
saloons  bubbled  over  with  it;  the  hotel,  and  especially 
the  hotel  bar-room,  was  alive  with  it ;  the  grocery  store, 
where  they  sold  their  liquor  in  "pint  bottles — of  which 
there  were  four  to  the  quart— was  brimming  full  of  it; 
and  its  signs  mi'ht  have  been  observed  even  in  the 
blacksmith's  shop.  If  there  had  been  other  buildings  in 
town,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  shown  traces  of  it, 
too;  but  as  they  existed  only  on  paper,  as  yet — except  for 
a  number  of  miners'  cabins  scattered  within  a  radius  of  a 
mile  or  two — there  was  no  chance  of  their  showing  any- 
kind  of  a  fever,  unless  a  building  fever,  which  did  not 
seem  a  threatening  disease  in  the  town  just  at  present. 
Hut  the  substantial  part  of  Empire  City  might  be  likened 
d  i  a  bee-hive  of  small  dimensions,  that  had  been  suddenly 
and  rudely  disturbed.  I  44 

The  cause  of  the  commotion  will  be  explained  at  once 
when  it  is  known  that  a  number  of  horses  had  been  stolen. 
The  police  force  of  Empire  City  had  scoured  the  country 
for  a  whole  day,  but  as  he  found  no  traces  of  the  missing 
animals,  he  had  neatly  shifted  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility off  his  own  shoulders  by  calling  out  the  "  levy  en 
masse,"  and  every  man  possessed  of  a  horse  to  which  he 
could  show  an  undisputed  title  had  assembled  at  the 
summons.  Men  might  have  been  shot  down  in  cold 
blood,  or  murdered  in  any  one  ol  the  thousand  ways  that 
their  ingenious  fellow-men  have  found  of  putting  them 
out  of  existence,  without  arousing  half  the  excitement  that 
now  agitated  Empire  City.  Half  the  population,  that 
amounted  close  onto  thirty  souls — counting  a  soul  to  each 
inhabitant— had  been  able  to  respond  to  the  call,  and 
enough  miners  turned  out  to  "  see  the  fun  "  to  raise  the 
total  number  to  thirty-five  or  forty. 

In  a  few  moments  the  party  was  mounted  and  mar- 
sh ailed  in  front  of  the  hotel.  The  first  business  was  to 
choose  a  leader,  and  Stirling  Wakeman,  who  looked  in- 
deed the  man  for  an  emergency,  was  elected  by  the  free 
voice  of  those  he  was  to  command.  The  jx)lice  force  1 
was  much  chagrined  at  not  getting  the  position,  but  he 
prudently  held  his  tongue.  Wakeman  divided  his  party 
into  three  squads,  rapidly  outlined  his  plan  of  operations 
to  each,  and  gave  the  order  to  move.  "  Good-bye,  boys," 
he  said  to  those  that  were  left.    "  We'll  get  'em  or  bust." 

The  cavalcade  filed  away  from  the  hotel,  passed  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  struck  into  a  gallop,  raising  the  red 
mountain  dust  in  clouds,  and  disappeared  at  a  bend  of 
the  road,  behind  the  pines  and  the  fir-trees.  The  horse- 
less miners,  who  had  come  in  to  see  the  start,  took  a  final 
drink  and  went  back  to  their  claims,  and  silence  once 
more  fell  on  Empire  City,  with  such  a  striking  contrast 
that  the  late  bustle  and  confusion  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
past  age.  The  warm  morning  sun  poured  its  rays  on  the 
bare  spot  of  earth  that  hadbeen  cleared  of  timber  for  the 
town.  The  square-fronted,  one-story  buildings  that 
formed  the  saloons,  and  the  square-fronted  two-story 
building  that  formed  the  hotel,  sent  up  wavering  columns 
of  air,  and  seemed  to  warp  and  twist  themselves  out  of 
shape  in  the  glaring  sunshine.  The  saloon-keepers  sat  in 
the  doors  of  their  saloons,  unless  for  a  moment  they 
measured  out  a  "  cooler"  for  a  chance  thirsty  customer; 
two  or  th  ee  idlers  tilted  back  their  chairs  on  the  hotel 
porch,  drew  their  hats  half  over  their  eyes,  and  drowsed 
themselves  into  semi-consciousness;  the  blacksmith  beat 
his  anvil  chorus  in  slow  measure;  the  groceryman  found 
the  coolest  place  in  the  store,  where  he  drowsily  read  the 
last  paper  from  San  Francisco  for  the  second  or  third 
time,  and  Empire  City  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  go  to  sleep. 

About  noon  the  siage  came  toiling  up  the  road,  made 
a  grand  spurt  as  it  caught  sight  of  the  first  buildings  of 
Empire  City,  and  drew  up  before  the  hotel  with  a  rattle 
and  a  cloud  of  dust — renewing  the  daily,  and  hopeless, 
attempt  to  convince  some  one  that  it  had  come  all  the 
way  in  thit  style.  There  was  a  languid  interest  displayed 
as  a  small  mail-bag  was  tossed  out,  and  the  driver  threw 
the  lines  to  the  hostler  and  stepped  down  from  his  perch. 
The  languid  interest  became  more  decided  at  the  ringing 
of  the  dinner-bell  immediately  afterward;  but  it  died 
down  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  disposed  of,  and  the  stage 
had  started  away  with  another  rattle  and  cloud  of  dust 
that  disappeared  behind  the  pines  and  firs,  and  the  town 
dozed  off  once  more. 

The  hours  dragged  on,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
sta^e,  which  was  toiling  slowly  up  the  mountain,  having 
come  down  to  a  very  modest  gait  as  soon  as  it  was  out  of 
sight  of  the  hotel.  The  sun  declined  toward  the  west 
getting  very  confused  and  red  in  the  face  as  he  entered 
the  smoke  and  haze  that  overhangs  the  Sacramento  valley 
in  summer,  and  Empire  City  began  to  show  signs  of  re- 
turning consciousness.  The  first  indication  of  a  fall  in 
temperature  was  a  change  of  position  by  the  groceryman, 
who  moved  his  chair  outside  the  door  and  tilted  himself 
comfortably  back  against  the  jamb.  Then  one  of  the 
dozing  idlers  on  the  hotel  porch  pushed  his  hat  from  over 
his  eyes,  brought  his  chair  to  a  normal  position  and 
nudged  his  nearest  companion,  who  likewise  altered  the 
position  of  his  hat  and  chair. 

"  She's  a-fallin',  Bill,"  said  the  former,  with  a  jerk  of 
his  thumb  toward  the  thermometer  that  hung  in  the  hotel 
door. 

At  this  startling  information,  Bill — who  owned  also  to 
the  melodious  name  of  Borney — stretched  his  arms  above 
his  head,  lengthened  his  legs  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and 
gaped  a  tremendous  gape.  When  he  recovered  his 
original  form  he  blinked  sleepily  a  few  times,  and  then 
announced  himself  as  fully  awake  by  remarking,  "  It's  a 
long  time  between  drinks,  Sam." 

This  sentiment  being  endorsed  by  his  companion,  they 
rose  somewhat  unsteadily,  and  walked  into  the  bar-room  ; 
whereupon  the  third  sleeper  woke  suddenly  from  his 
sound  nap  and  hurried  after  them,  and  the  bar-keeper 
roused  himself  from  his  doze  to  meet  the  sudden  increase 
of  custom. 


"  It's  been  a  warm  time  for  a  pleasure  ride,"  suggested 
the  one  addressed  as  Sam,  shaking  his  glass  to  bring  the 
last  drops  of  foam  to  the  center,  so  that  he  could  make 
sure  of  getting  them. 

Mr.  Borney  nodded  his  head  as  he  w  iped  his  mouth  on 
the  back  of  his  hand. 

"  Ye-es,  rather,"  he  drawled.  "I'm  glad  my  horses 
were  out  ter  parster,  so't  I  couldn't  jine  the  company.'* 
And  Mr.  Borney  winked  a  leisurely  wink,  as  if  he  would 
convey  the  impression  that  his  horses  were  at  present  pas- 
tured on  the  grounds  adjoining  his  castle  in  Spain. 

"  Wonder  ef  they'll  get 'em,"  said  the  third  man  (who 
had  not  spoken  yet),  rolling  his  eyes  around  over  the 
rough  board  walls  that  were  decorated  here  and  there  by 
stray  colored  lithographs. 

Mr.  Borney  cocked  his  eye  up  to  the  ceiling,  then 
loo  ed  at  his  manly  figure  in  the  mirror  with  a  bullet- 
hole  in  it  that  stood  behind  the  bar,  and  considered  the 
matter  over  a  second  glass. 

"  Ef  they  don't"  was  his  conclusion,  "it'll  be  cussed 
bad  luck." 

"  How  so?"  inquired  the  bar-keeper,  more  with  a  view- 
to  arousing  Mr.  Borney 's  thirst  anew  than  with  the  wish 
of  being  further  enlightened. 

"  How  so?"  said  Mr.  Borney.  raising  his  voice  in  po- 
lite scorn  of  the  bar-keeper's  want  of  penetration. 
"  How  so?  Why  there  ain't  no  sort  o'  doubt  but  as  them 
horses  ha'  been  stole.  When  horses  ha'  been  stole 
somebody's  got  to  swing  for  it.  Now,  ef  they  don't 
ketch  'em,  who's  ter  swing?  "  And  Mr.  Borney  assumed 
an  injured  air  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  lack  of  candidates  for 
the  "  swinging."  "The  country,"  continued  Mr.  Borney, 
in  his  injured  tone,  "  is  a-goin'  ter  the  dogs.  It's  eleven 
weeks  come  day  a'ter  to-morrow  since  we've  had  a 
hangin'-bee,  an'  there  ain't  been  any  lively  shootin'  goin' 
on  fer  most  a  month.  The  country  is  a-goin'  ter  the 
dogs.  Why,  I  kin  remember  the  time,  on'y  ten  year  ago 
— down  at  Lame  Dog,  fer  instance — when  they  was 
a-poppin'  away  at  all  times  er  the  day  an'  night ;  an'  we 
used  ter  hev  fellows  dancin'  at  one  end  of  a  rope  whilst 
we  pulled  in  quick  time  at  the  other  wunst  a  week,  sure. 
Ka-ah  !  The  boys  of  the  old  crowd  are  all  killed  off,  an' 
there  ain't  any  new  ones  come  fit  ter  take  their  places.". 
And  Mr.  Borney  spat  on  the  floor,  in  his  contempt  of  the 
younger  generation. 

The  bar-keeper  and  his  two  companions  agreed  in  this 
estimate  of  the  world  as  it  is,  which  encouraged  Mr.  Bor- 
ney to  treat  the  crowd,  to  the  toast  of  "The  good  old 
times." 

The  sun  having  retired  in  a  very  blushing  state,  the 
cabins  round  about  began  to  smoke  with  the  smoke  of 
frying  bacon,  and  the  entire  hotel  was  exceedingly  odor- 
ous of  a  hotel  supper.  These  small  though  important 
matters  having  been  disposed  of,  the  cabins  were  emptied, 
and  Empire  City  showed  more  life  than  one  would  have 
thought  possible.  There  were,  in  fact,  as  many  as  half 
a  dozen  more  or  less  thirsty  patrons  to  each  saloon,  with 
one  less  to  the  grocery  store — where  the  liquor  was  sold 
in  the  aforementioned  bottles-  and  two  over  to  the  hotel. 
In  every  place  the  conversation  turned  on  the  absorbing 
question,  "Will  they  catch  'em?"  Public  opinion  was 
confident  that  they  would  not ;  and  public  opinion  was 
considerably  strengthened  in  this  idea  by  the  arrival  of 
Sandy  Brent's  party  empty-handed. 

"  VVhy  didn't  ye  git  'em,  Sandy?"  inquired  the  pro- 
prietor ol  the  Red  Dog  saloon,  who  had  skillfully  cap- 
tured the  whole  party,  with  intent  to  secure  a  run  of  cus- 
tom. 

Sandy  Brent  ran  his  fingers  indecisively  through  his 
shock  of  yellow  beard,  and  answered  in  a  very  mild  tone, 
"  Struck  a  blind  trail."  And  he  briefly  detailed  the  course 
of  his  party  from  the  time  it  had  left  the  main  body. 

The  news  of  Brent's  arrival  was  followed  by  a  general 
flocking  in  to  the  Red  Dog,  whereby  the  proprietor  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  sagacity. 

Sandy  was  compelled  to  repeat  his  story  to  each  new 
group  as  it  came  ;  but  the  good-natured  giant — he  stood 
some  inches  over  six  feet  in  his  rough,  cowhide  boots,  even 
though  his  powerful  frame  slouched  a  little  inside  the 
soiled  and  stained  brown  "jumper" — was  averse  to  this 
notoriety,  and  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape. 

"Do  you  think  Wakeman  will  get  'em?"  asked  the 
proprietor  of  the  Red  Dog,  when  the  curiosity  of  Empire 
City  seemed  to  be  satiated. 

Sandy  Brent  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders,  shifted  the 
quid  of  tobacco  he  had  just  bitten  off  into  a  conversa- 
tional position,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  straggling 
yellow  beard  again.  "  I  dunno,"  he  said,  finally.  "  He 
felt  purty  sure  they'd  gone  up  to'ards  Looneyville,  an' 
thar's  the  way  he's  gone.  Ef  they're  thar,  he'll  git  'em. 
Ef  Stirl  Wakeman  don't  git  a  thing,  it's  'cause  it  ain't 
thar." 

The  modest  Sandy  blushed  to  find  himself  the  center 
of  attraction,  and  would,  to  all  appearances,  have  given 
a  good  part  of  his  fortune  to  any  one  who  would  stand  in 
his  boots  for  the  time  being.  He  would  probably  have 
beaten  an  unceremonious  retreat  but  for  a  breathless 
messenger  who  burst  into  the  Red  Dog. 

"  Wakeman's  got  'em  !  "  he  gasped.  "  They're  down  to 
the  hotel!" 

The  flourishing  business  at  the  Red  Dog  ended  in  an 
immediate  stampede,  and  Sandy  Brent,  relieved  from  his 
uncomfortable  notoriety,  followed  the  crowd  to  the  hotel 
bar-room. 

There  they  were,  indeed.  Two  men,  and  a  lad  of 
eighteen  or  thereabouts,  though  his  slight  form  might 
have  given  one  the  idea  that  he  was  even  younger.  There 
had  been  two  others ;  one  had  been  shot  dead,  and  the 
other  had  escaped.  Wakeman  having  told  his  story  of  the 
successful  search,  each  one  of  his  party  detailed  it  imme- 
diately after  to  his  own  especial  group,  until  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  supper  had  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
quering heroes. 

The  prisoners  were  bound  to  their  chairs,  and  the  two 
men  looked  stolidly  at  the  floor.  They  knew  they  had 
been  brought  back  for  the  formality  of  a  trial — a  favor 
that  was  not  always  accorded  to  their  brethren  of  the 
road — but  they  seemed  to  have  no  hope.    The  boy  would 


occasionally  steal  a  quick  glance  about  him — now  at  his 
companions,  now  at  the  groups  of  men  that  were  regard- 
ing them  with  threatening  faces,  and  now  at  the  bar  and 
the  mirror  behind,  with  the  suggestive  hole  in  it.  But 
there  was  small  comfort  for  him  in  these,  and  he  would 
each  time  look  back  at  the  floor  with  a  tear,  that  he  tried 
in  vain  to  repress,  gathering  in  his  eyes.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  he  was  observed  by  Sandy  Brent.  The  boy 
turned  his  eyes  quickly  back  to  the  floor.  But  there  was 
a  shadow  of  recognition  in  Sandy's  face,  and  he  seemed 
trying  to  grasp  some  long-lost  threads  of  memory.  He 
ran  his  fingers  indecisively  through  his  yellow  beard,  and 
his  face  underwent  the  contortions  that  are  commonly 
supposed  to  indicate  the  most  profound  reflection.  He 
recovered  the  threads  at  last,  for  his  face  lighted  up,  and 
he  shouldered  his  way  through  the  noisy  crowd  till  he 
bent  over  the  boy. 

"Ain't  your  name  Willie  Harlow?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low- 
tone. 

The  boy  looked  up  in  a  quick,  startled  way,  at  the 
kindly  face  bent  over  him.  But  he  recovered  himself  in 
an  instant,  and  looked  back  at  the  floor.  "  No,"  he  said, 
"I'm  Hank  Boker;"  and  he  shook  his  head.  Then  he 
looked  up  again  with  a  white,  frightened  face.  "They 
won't  hang  me,  will  they?"  he  asked,  in  a  piteous  tone. 

Sandy  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the  frightened  face, 
and  looked  indecisively  about  him.  "  I  could  have 
sworn,"  he  muttered,  giving  his  whiskers  an  extra  twist, 
"  that  he  was  a  Harlow." 

The  white  face  was  still  watching  him;  and,  moved  by 
the  kindly,  rough  features,  the  boy  said,  in  his  despairing 
tone,  "  Don't  let  'em  hang  me,  Mr.  Brent!" 

Sandy  Brent  suddenly  looked  down  again  at  the  boy, 
to  hear  himself  thus  called  by  name.  The  prefix  of 
Mister,  too,  was  something  unaccustomed  to  his  ear.  He 
had  not  heard  it  for  years.  "See  here,  young  fellow," 
he  said,  slowly,  "  I  know  you're  a  Harlow,  an'  you'd  better 
own  up  to  it.    Come  now,  ain't  you?" 

The  boy  looked  down  again  at  the  floor  and  made  an 
effort  as  though  he  would  cover  his  face  with  his  hands. 
But  they  were  bound  fast,  and  after  a  moment's  silence 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  used  to  be,  Mr.  Brent,  but  I 
ain't  now."  And  then,  as  the  realization  of  his  position 
came  over  him  once  more,  he  exclaimed,  "  Don't  let  'em 
hang  me,  Mr.  Brent !  " 

"Young  fellow,"  replied  Sandy,  "I'll  give  you  a  lift. 
I  knew  your  mother,  young  fellow,  afore  you  was  born. 
I'll  give  you  a  lift  for  the  sake  of  " 

Here  Sandy's  feelings  seemed  to  come  to  a  climax,  for 
he  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  coughed  and  tugged  vigor- 
ously at  his  whiskers;  and  having  relieved  his  feelings 
thus,  he  ended  with  : 

"  of  old  times." — which  he  delivered  in  a  most 

forcible  and  impressive  manner. 

By  this  time  the  capturing  party  had  talked  over  their 
adventures  and  refreshed  the  inner  man  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everybody  concerned,  and  the  sonorous  voice  of  Stir- 
ling Wakeman  was  heard  to  call  for  order.  A  man  of 
large,  well-proportioned  frame  and  stern,  commanding 
features,  he  seemed  well  deserving  of  the  silent  respect 
that  his  rude  companions  accorded  to  him.  He  had 
reached  middle  life.  His  hair,  as  well  as  the  short  beard 
he  wore,  was  tinged  with  gray.  So,  when  he  mounted 
upon  a  dry  goods  box,  and,  standing  erect  and  stern, 
called  for  order,  silence  soon  reigned  in  the  bar-room  of 
the  Empire  City  Hotel.  Men  leaned  against  the  bar,  or 
braced  themselves  against  the  bare  board  walls,  peering 
through  the  thick  tobacco  smoke — that  most  of  the  gentle- 
men present  were  devoting  their  energies  to  thickening 
— and  craning  their  necks  to  look  at  the  speaker,  as  though 
they  listened  with  their  eyes  instead  of  their  ears.  The 
lamps,  of  which  there  were  as  many  as  six,  burned 
gloomily,  as  if  they  had  a  livelier  sense  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  than  the  crowd  they  lighted  up,  and  vied 
with  the  cigars  in  sending  forth  a  vile  and  penetrating 
odor. 

"  Boys,"  said  Wakeman,  when  the  crowd  had  settled 
itself  to  listen,  "  we've  got  some  hoss-thieves  to  settle 
with.  I  more'n  suspect  they're  the  three  cusses  we've  got 
tied  thar.  We  mout  a-hung  'em  oft"  hand,  fer  they  was 
in  suspicious  quarters.  But  we'll  give  'em  a  fair  show  an' 
a  fair  trial.  Ef  there's  no  objection,  we'll  perceed  to  the 
'lection  of  a  jedge  an'  jury." 

No  one  having  any  objections,  an  animated  discussion 
arose  at  once.  Every  second  gentleman  of  the  crowd 
had  a  candidate,  with  whose  special  excellence  or  fitness 
he  was  anxious  to  impress  some  other  gentleman  of  the 
crowd,  and  the  result  was  not  lavorable  to  calm  deliber- 
ation. However,  after  much  shouting  and  wrangling, 
and  a  heavy  run  of  custom  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Wakeman  was 
chosen  as  the  Judge,  and  twelve  gentlemen  were  found 
who  would  undertake  to  decide  the  prisoners'  guilt  on  the 
evidence  alone.  Matters  having  been  brought  thus  far, 
Mr.  Wakeman  was  installed  in  the  judicial  chair — which 
was  brought  in  from  the  hotel  porch  and  elevated  on  the 
dry  goods  box  for  the  occasion — and  the  jury  was  seated 
comfortably  as  might  be  on  some  benches  at  his  right. 
The  prisoners  having  been  brought  before  him,  the  trial 
was  ready  to  go  on. 

"  Afore  we  Degin,"  said  Mr.  Wakeman,  "some  o' the 
crowd  thinks  as  we  ought  ter  wait  for  Trautner's  party. 
They  hevn't  come  in  yet,  an'  they  might  like  ter  witness 
the  perceedins.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

This  aroused  new  debate  and  confusion;  but  as  the 
time  of  Trautner's  arrival  was  somewhat  uncertain,  it  was 
decided  that  they  had  best  proceed  at  once  to  business. 

The  court  was  called  to  order,  and  Mr.  Borney,  on  ac- 
count of  his  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
justice,  advanced  himself  to  the  front  as  prosecuting 
attorney.  But  in  spite  of  Mr.  Borney's  evident  tendency 
to  a  theatric  display  of  his  wonderful  talents,  and  the 
running  commentary  that  was  kept  up  in  audible  tones 
by  the  crowd  of  spectators,  the  Anglo-Saxon  respect  for 
law  lent  a  simple  dignity  to  the  proceedings.  The  evi- 
dence was  soon  disposed  of.  Bill  Longman  identified 
one  of  the  three  recaptured  horses  as  one  that  had  been 
stolen  from  him.  Ward,  the  stage  agent,  identified  the 
other  two  as  the  property  of  the  stage  company— missing, 
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with  several  others,  from  the  stables  since  night  before 
last.  Sam  Bowers  testified  to  seeing  two  of  the  prisoners 
— the  heavy-jawed  man  with  the  soiled  red  shirt,  and  the 
boy — hanging  around  his  premises  two  days  ago,  from 
which  two  horses  were  missing  the  next  morning.  The 
witness  went  on  to  state  that  the  horses  had  not  been  re- 
covered, and  "  he  was  a  poor  man,  an'  couldn't  stand 
it.  They  was  fine  hosses,  an'  he  was  a  poor  man,  an' 
couldn't  stand  it."  Having  gone  over  this  a  number  of 
times,  getting  more  involved  in  his  own  verbosity  at  each 
round,  and  not  seeing  any  way  to  come  to  a  graceful 
conclusion,  he  was  lifted  out  of  his  quagmire  of  words  by 
the  stern-browed  Judge,  who  requested  him  in  forcible 
terms  to  "  take  a  back  seat."  The  prisoner  with  the 
eagle-beak  nose  having  been  identified  by  two  witnesses, 
the  chain  of  evidence  was  thought  complete,  and  Mr. 
Borney  regaled  the  jury  and  the  spectators  with  a  ten- 
minute  speech. 

"  Boys  and  feller-citizens,"  said  Mr.  Borney,  raising 
his  right  hand  impressively,  and  pausing  to  remove  the 
quid  of  tobacco  from  his  mouth,  "civilization  in  Cali- 
forny  hez  been  a-runnin'  down  till  it's  purty  nigh  played 

out.    Hosses  is  stole,  an'  mules  is  stole,  an' — an'  " 

Mr.  Borney  being  at  a  loss  for  other  items  to  round  out 
his  sentence,  ended  with  the  startling  statement,  "an' 
everything's  stole.  There  was  a  time  in  Californy  when 
they'd  a-hung  fellers  fer  that  kind  o'  business.  What  do 
they  do  now  ?  Why,  ef  you  read  the  'Frisco  papers, 
you'll  find  that  they  put  'em  in  prison  fer  four  or  five 
years ! "  The  concentrated  scorn  expressed  in  Mr.  Bor- 
ney 's  voice  over  this  degeneracy  of  California  civilization 
can  be  hinted  at  rather  than  described;  but  it  caused  his 
voice  to  descend  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
boots,  and  a  number  of  enthusiastic  spectators  shouted, 
"  (iive  it  to  'em,  Borney!"  Whereupon  Mr.  Borney 
continued:  "Shall  we  let  Empire  City  go  to  the  dogs 
along  with  the  rest  o'  Californy?  Not  by  a  d — d  sight! 
Every  son-of-a-gun  of  a  horse  thief  that  comes  here  hez 
got  to  swing  !  "  This  conclusion,  brought  out  in  good, 
round  style,  was  vociferously  applauded  by  the  crowd, 
and  seemed  to  find  favor  with  the  jury,  for  the  twelve 
heads  of  which  it  was  composed  nodded  in  acquiescence. 
A  number  of  the  spectators  were  even  making  prepara- 
tions to  put  Mr.  Borney 's  ideas  of  justice  into  practice, 
when  the  Judge  rose  and  addressed  the  house. 

"This  court,"  he  said,  in  stern,  ringing  tones,  "hez 
said  that  the  'cused  shall  hev  a  fair  trial.  Ef  any  man 
thinks  he  knows  more  of  the  court's  business  than  the 
Chief  Justice  does,  he's  powerful  mistaken.  Ef  I  hear  any 
more  palaver  from  that  man  with  the  rope,  thar's  some- 
one goin'  to  be  put  out.  We'll  hear  trom  the  'cused 
now." 

There  was  some  murmur  from  Mr.  Borney's  party,  to 
the  effect  that  "  they  would  like  to  see  the  one  that  would 
put  'em  out,"  but  it  was  finally  quieted,  that  the  prisoners 
might  be  heard. 

The  man  with  the  heavy  jaw  and  the  soiled  red  shirt 
shook  his  head  when  the  Judge  asked  him  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  for  himself.  The  prisoner  with  the  eagle- 
beak  nose,  however,  was  voluble  in  his  own  defense;  but 
as  his  evidence  consisted  mainly  of  stout  assertions  that 
he  "  never  saw  the  dam  town  before,"  he  made  no  very 
favorable  impression  on  the  crowd.  The  boy,  when 
asked  the  questions,  turned  his  white,  frightened  face  first 
on  the  stern  Judge  and  then  on  Sandy  Brent.  "  Don't 
hang  me ! "  was  all  he  could  say ;  and  the  words  stumbled 
so  over  the  great  lump  in  his  throat  that  few  knew  what 
he  had  said.  But  his  silent  appeal  to  Sandy  was  not  in 
vain.  That  soft-hearted  person  slouched  his  way  forward, 
nervously  hitching  up  his  overalls  and  looking  very 
shamefaced  as  he  began : 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  I  wanter  say  a  word  for  the  young- 
ster. 1  dunno  how  he  got  inter  that  crowd,  but  I  know 
it  warn't  his  natur'.  I  knowed  his  folks  way  back  in  Ohio, 
an'  I  knowed  him  when  he  warn't  higher  'n  my  knee.  I 
know  he  didn't  git  inter  this  yere  gang  till  he  was  druv  ter 
it,  fer  it  warn't  natur'.  Ef  ye  go  an'  hang  the  boy,  there'll 
be  a  mother  back  in  Ohio  that'll  feel  powerful  bad  when 
she  hears  on  it."  * 

At  this  the  lump  in  the  boy's  throat  burst  into  a  rebel- 
lious sob,  and  he  struggled  again  to  cover  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  ter  hang  the  boy,"  continued 
Sandy,  warming  up  as  he  went  on,  "an'  we  oughtn't  ter 
hev  it  on  our  heads,  fer  we've  got  enough  ter  answer  fer 
a'ready,  I  reckon.  Ef  ye  let  the  boy  off,  I'll  go  bail  that 
he  shan't  be  no  more  trouble,  fer  I'll  ship  him  home  o' 
myself." 

Having  made  the  longest  speech  of  his  life,  Sandy  gave 
his  whiskers  a  great  tug,  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  sleeve, 
and  edged  himself  back  to  his  former  position. 

There  was  silence  as  he  concluded,  followed  by  a  mur- 
mur of  approbation.  The  jury  looked  at  the  boy  with 
softer  faces  than  they  had  worn  a  moment  before,  and  he 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  get  off.  At  this  moment  a  voice 
was  heard  from  among  the  crowd : 

"  Ef  ycr  don't  want  ter  'tend  to  the  boy  yerselves,  ye'd 
better  turn  him  over  to  Lame  Dog  camp.  They're 
mighty  anxious  t'  git  a  sight  of  him  down  than" 

There  was  an  evident  and  immediate  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  the  crowd.  These  few  words  had  brought  it  vividly 
to  the  minds  of  all  that  the  gang  had  been  "working  the 
country,"  and  Empire  City  had  not  been  the  first  or  only 
object  of  their  attention.  The  jury,  without  leaving  their 
seats,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "guilty." 

"You've  heard  the  verdick,"  said  the  stern  Judge. 
"  Hev  you  anything  ter  say  agin  it? " 

The  heavy-jawed  prisoner  and  the  boy  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  words ;  the  prisoner  with  the  eagle-beak  nose- 
reiterated  his  statement  that  he  "  never  saw  the  dam  town 
before  " ;  and  there  being  no  evident  reason  for  suspend- 
ing judgment,  the  judge  sentenced  them  "  to  be  hung  by 
the  neck  until  dead — so  help  you  God." 

The  last  clause  was  added  after  some  hesitation  ;  but 
Empire  City  seemed  to  consider  it  a  very  dignified  ending 
to  a  sentence. 

Ten  minutes  were  given  to  the  prisoners  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  doom.   The  Judge  came  down  from 


his  seat  on  the  dry-goods  box,  the  jury  rose  and  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  the  trial  was  over.  The  glasses  oive 
more  clinked  at  the  bar,  but  the  talk  and  the  discussion 
over  the  trial  was  carried  on  in  a  more  subdued  tone  than 
was  wont  to  be  heard  there.  The  condemned  men  were 
left  a  little  apart,  to  make  their  peace  with  their  Maker 
as  best  they  might,  in  the  few  moments  left  them  before 
eternity.  The  heavy-jawed  prisoner  glanced  furtively 
around  to  see  what  chance  there  might  be  of  escape,  and 
then  looked  stolidly  back  at  the  floor.  The  prisoner  with 
the  eagle- beak  nose  stared  about  him  without  seeming  to 
see  anything,  and  his  face  twitched  convulsively,  as  though 
he  already  felt  the  noose  tightening  about  his  neck. 

As  the  seconds  were  ticked  off  into  minutes  by  the 
clock  behind  the  bar,  the  boy  roused  himself  from  the 
stupor  he  had  fallen  into,  and  looked  wildly  about  him. 

"  Don't  let  'em  hang  me  !  "  he  said  to  Sandy,  who  still 
stood  near  him.  "Shoot  me,  Mr.  Brent.  Don't  let  'em 
hang  me ! " 

Sandy  tried  to  give  him  some  words  of  com  fori,  but 
they  stuck  in  his  throat. 

"  Brace  up,  Hank,"  said  the  heavy-jawed  man,  rousing 
himself  to  speak,  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  captured. 
"  Die  game.  It'll  on'y  be  a  minnit."  And  he  settled 
once  more  into  his  stolid  silence. 

The  clock  behind  the  bar  had  ticked  away  the  allotted 
time.  The  prisoners  were  unbound  from  the  chairs,  and 
the  crowd  formed  about  them.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to 
run  them  up  on  the  beams  of  the  hotel  porch;  but  strenu- 
ous objections  being  made  by  the  proprietor, and  the  ma- 
joriety  favoring  an  oak  with  a  convenient  limb,  that  stood 
a  little  out  of  town,  the  proposal  was  overruled. 

Away  from  the  buildings,  out  under  the  pines  and  firs, 
the  few  lanterns  gave  but  a  feeble  light;  the  stars  over- 
head glittered  and  twinkled  with  surpassing  luster  in  the 
pure  moutain  air;  and  the  breeze  sighed  through  the 
branches  with  a  mournful,  wailing  sound,  as  if'itwept  for 
the  deed  of  violence  to  be  done  under  them.  The  crowd 
became  as  silent  as  its  stern  leader,  and  there  was  no 
sound  but  the  crackling  of  dry  twigs,  as  the  rough  feet 
shuffled  over  them. 

Suddenly,  in  the  stillness  there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
on  the  road,  and  a  loud  "  Whoopee!  "  roused  the  echoes. 

"  It's  Trautner's  party,"  said  Wakeman,  and  he  raised 
an  answering  shout. 

The  horsemen  turned  toward  the  larger  party,  and  the 
attention  of  all  was  for  a  moment  attracted  from  the 
prisoners.  The  kind-hearted  Sandy,  who  had  kept  near 
the  boy,  saw  a  chance  for  his  life.  He  gave  him  a  push 
toward  the  near  thicket. 

"  Now's  your  chance,  Willie.  Run  for  it  !"  he  whis- 
pered. 

The  boy  roused  himself  and  made  a  leap  for  freedom. 
It  was  a  small  chance.  He  was  discovered  instantly,  and 
in  a  moment  twenty  or  thirty  revolvers  were  being  emptied 
at  him.  A  cry  of  pain,  as  he  reached  the  thicket,  told  that 
a  shot  had  struck  him,  and  in  the  dim  light  he  was  seen 
to  fall.  A  number  of  men  rushed  forward  to  secure  the 
boy,  while  the  noose  was  being  adjusted  around  the  necks 
of  the  other  prisoners. 

Sandy  Brent  was  the  first  to  bend  over  the  prostrate 
body.  The  boy  opened  his  eyes.  "  Don't  tell  mother," 
he  whispered.    The  eyes  closed  again  in  their  last  sleep. 

"  Here  !  bring  a  light,"  said  Sandy,  feeling  of  the  boy's 
heart.    It  had  ceased  to  beat. 

"  We  oughtn't  ter  tried  ter  hang  the  boy,"  said  a  kind- 
hearted  miner,  regretfully,  and  involuntarily  removed  his 
hat  as  the  lantern-light  fell  on  the  tear-stained  but  peace- 
ful face. 

At  the  same  moment,  with  the  hoarse  word  of  com- 
mand, the  two  criminals  swung  from  life  to  death ;  and 
the  breeze,  sweeping  through  the  mighty  organ  of  the  for- 
est, breathed  a  requiem  for  the  lost  souls. 

LoDl,  December.  '84.  • 


CLEON  AND  I. 


Clcon  hath  a  million  acres,  n'er  a  one  have  I ; 
Cleon  dwelleth'in  a  palace,  in  a  cottage  I; 
Clcon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes,  not  a  penny  I; 
But  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is  Cleon,  and  not  I. 

Cleon,  true,  possesseth  acres,  but  the  landscape  I; 
Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yieldeth  money  cannot  buy. 
Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  (fullness,  freshening  vigor  I; 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  festian  :  richer  man  am  I. 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur,  free  as  thought  am  I; 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors,  need  ol  none  have  I; 
Wealth -surrounded,  carc-en twined,  Cleon  fears  to  die; 
Death  may  come;  he'll  find  me  ready:  happier  man  am  I. 

Clcon  sees  no  charms  in  nature,  in  a  daisy  I; 
Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing  in  the  sea  and  sky; 
Nature  sings  to  me  forever;  earnest  listen  I. 
State  for  state,  with  all  attendants,  who  would  change? 
Not  I.   Charles  Matkay. 


The  old  bass-viol  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  taking  a 
little  of  Brown's  Jamaica  ginger  for  its  catgut's  sake. 

"Times  ain't  what  they  use  to  be,"  it  said,  plaintively. 
"A  year  ago  an  olive-skinned,  sad-eyed  man  drew  from 
me  the  soft  strains  of  Verdi,  while  clear-voiced  soprani 
warbled,  and  dainty  hands  applauded  from  boxes  and 
orchestra  chairs.  Those  were  halcyon  nights,  when  music 
had  its  charms,  even  for  me.  But  now,  after  an  evening 
of  German  opera,  I  feel  as  if  my  very  vitals  were  rent 
asunder.  That  Wagner  music !  How  it  tears  and  lacer- 
ates me!  We  used  to  call  it  the  music  of  the  future. 
Little  did  we  know  how  near  it  was  to  us. 

"And  then  the  audiences !  Where  are  they  now — the 
low-necked  clothes,  the  Hashing  eyes  and  dazzling  gems? 
Gone;  and  in  their  stead  I  see  the  longhair,  wild  eyes 
and  uncanny  faces  of  musical  cranks. 

"  I  hear  no  more  melting  tenors  and  soft,  oily  baritones. 
Only  hoarse  gutturals  reach  me  now;  and  our  soprano,  if 
she  had  sung  in  the  old  days,  might  have  got  an  engage- 
ment as  a  basso." — Puck. 


There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  It  is  watery 
enough  in  the  first  place. 


THE  EAST  SCENE. 


A  cheerless  November  evening.  The  wind  m 
ominously  through  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees,  \\ 
the  rain  falls  in  chilly,  drenching  showers.  A  cheerless 
evening,  indeed.  The  bright  light  streaming  through  the 
windows  of  the  tavern,  falls  upon  a  mottled  goat  stand- 
ing on  his  hind-legs  beside  a  tall  board  fence.  1  le  skill- 
fully rends  from  the  fence  a  huge,  rain-soaked  poster,  and 
drags  it  off  to  his  lair  behind  the  tavern  barn.  The 
poster  reveals  to  him  the  fact  that  the  Preadamite  Female 
Minstrels  will  be  heard  on  that  cheerless  autumn  night  at 
the  Town  Hall.  "All  the  old  goats  of  the  biped  species 
will  be  there,"  he  says  to  himself. 

In  an  upper  room  of  a  large  house  on  the  main  street 
of  the  town  an  old  man,  wasted  and  infirm,  is  seated  by 
the  fire.  His  hair  and  beard  are  gray,  his  cheeks  pale, 
and  his  hands  thin  and  tremulous.  There  was  no  look 
of  hope  or  animation  in  his  sad  face,  no  sparkle  in  his 
dark,  listless  eyes.  The  sands  of  life  have  almost  run 
out.  The  sound  of  music  is  borne  to  his  ear,  and  he 
rouses  himself  to  ask  whence  it  comes. 

"  It  is  the  band  of  the  female  minstrel  company  which 
shows  in  the  Opera  House  to-night,"  says  one  of  the 
watchers. 

The  sick  man's  eyes  brighten,  and  he  starts  eagerly  from 
his  chair. 

"Get  me  me  hat  and  gre't-cut!"  he  exclaims;  "I'm 
going  to  that  show." 

"  But,  father,"  cries  his  daughter,  twining  her  arms  lov- 
ingly about  him,  "listen  to  the  rain  beating  against  the 
window-panes  and  the  wind  sighing  in  the  tree-tops. 
You'll  catch  your  death  if  you  venture  out  on  such  a  night 
as  this." 

"  Matildy  Jane,"  says  the  old  man,  an  angry  flush  creep- 
ing into  his  pale  cheeks,  "do  not  try  to  thwart  me,  but 
bring  me  gre't-cut  and  gums.  Every  bald-headed  man 
in  the  county  has  seen  that  show,  and  I'm  going  to  see  if 
before  I  die.    Bring  me  them  gums." 

The  curtain  had  just  risen  when  the  old  man  entered 
the  Opera  House,  and  tottered  feebly  down  the  aisle  to 
the  front  seat  he  had  filled  so  often  on  similar  occasions. 

"The  old  man  ain't  dead  yet,"  said  one  of  the  nalives, 
as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  shining  bald  pate  of  the  veteran. 

"The  Earl  of  Chatham's  last  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Lords,"  soliloquized  a  member  of  the  local  debating 
society,  who  had  dropped  in  just  to  see  for  himself  what 
the  thing  was  like. 

The  invalid  sat  there,  unconscious  of  those  about  him, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  semicircle  of  female  loveliness  be- 
fore him.  When  the  soprano  with  the  pink  extremities 
sang  "  Kiss  Me  O'er  Me  Mother's  Grave,"  his  eyes  glis- 
tened with  pleasure.  When  the  interlocutor  uttered  the 
"gag"  that  every  minstrel  company  carries  with  it  for 
good  luck,  the  tears  flowed  freely  and  he  sniffed  audibly. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  said  to  the  friend  who  sat  next  him, 
"this  does  my  old  heart  good;  it  brings  back  the  old 
days  when  I  was  young  and  happy,  and  that  joke  was  new. 
Hark  !  there's  another  coming.  I  know  what  it  is.  Yes, 
took  his  girl  to  three  balls  in  one  evening;  got  a  dollar 
on  the  shawl.  I  tell  you  that  brings  back  the  old  days  of 
boyhood,  before  the  railroad  was  built,  and  we  only  had 
one  show  a  year  at  the  county  seat.  They  always  brought 
that  joke  with  them,  though.  Somehow  it  wouldn't  seem 
natural  to  go  to  the  minstrels  without  hearing  it." 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  first  part,  and  the  old  man  sat 
with  bowed  head,  staring  with  glassy  eyes  at  the  pro- 
gramme whic  h  Muttered  in  his  trembling  hand. 
%  "Aren't  you  tired?"  said  his  friend.     "Hadn't  you 
better  go  home,  and  not  try  to  see  the  rest  of  it? " 

"No,"  said  the  sick  one,  firmly;  "I'm  going  to  wait 
and  see  the  swinging  angels  in  the  next  to  the  last  act. 
There  comes  the  gal  that's  going  to  do  the  pedestal- 
clog."  _  y 

The  clog  was  followed  by  an  act  which  served  to  intro- 
duce a  number  of  jokes  and  conundrums,  which  were 
received  by  the  audience  with  every  mark  of  veneration. 
As  the  old  familiar  sayings  fell  upon  his  cars  his  eyes 
brightened,  and  he  bent  eagerly  forward.  I  le  applauded 
the  time-honored  witticisms  with  feeble  hands.  His 
strength  was  going  fast. 

"Where  was  Moses  went  the  light  went  out?"  asked 
one  of  the  troubadours. 

The  veteran's  eyes  shone  with  unwonted  brightness  as 
he  whispered : 

"  I  know  the  answer.    That's  one  of  the  old-timers." 

"  Where  w  as  Moses  when  the  light  went  out  ? "  repeated 
the  troubadour. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  only  by  rustic 
chuckles  of  expectancy,  and  then  the  old  man  leaped  to 
his  feet  and  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  whisper:  "In  the 
dark!"  then  sank  slowly  back  in  his  seat,  while  a  glassy 
film  gathered  over  his  eyes  and  the  brightness  faded  from 
his  face  forever. 

Kind  hands  gently  raised  him,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  lis 
spirit  had  winged  its  flight  to  give  answer  to  the  crystal 
conundrum.  The  golden  gag  greeted  his  listening  ear. 
The  jasper  joke  was  cracked  oy  swinging  angels  with 
golden  wings. 

The  old  man  was  dead. — Puck, 


WHA  1'  III'  WAN  I  S. 


(jive  me  kisses ! 
Let  them  melt  soft  upon  my  lips, 
As  honey  which  the  winged  bee  sips, 
As  dew,  when  smiled  on  by  the  sun; 
Oh!  give  them  thus— give,  thus,  each  me. 

Give  me  kisses ! 
Let  them  be  li(jht  (no  other  ours!) 
As  fairy  footsteps  over  flowers; 
Like  gentle  fall  of  pure  snow  flake 
That  silent  dies  upon  the  lake. 

( live  me  kisses  ! 
Let  them,  dear  girl,  be  pure  as  pearls 
That  sometimes  deck  thy  sunny  curls; 
And  then  thy  heart,  dear,  with  each  kiss, 
Will  thrill  with  rare,  ecstatic  bliss. 

NoMiNis  Umbra. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1884. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RAYS. 


I  feel  a  sincere  sympathy  for  that  class  of the  genus 
homo  who  elect  to  pursue  the  career  of  toady  in  this  life. 
Is  there  any  adequate  recompense,  any  compensation,  for 
the  peculiar  kind  of  contempt  which  they  must  be  aware 
they  incur?  What  do  they  get  in  return?  If  they  are 
"  in  the  swim,"  they  would  be  invited  to  all  the  entertain- 
ments of  any  size  which  are  given,  without  any  such  out- 
lay of  "  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  "  on  their 
part ;  they  would  be  received  and  called  upon,  and  if 
not  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  rich,  still  one  would 
imagine  that  they  could  manage  to  exist  even  without  this 
boon.  For  what  good  does  this  intimacy  do  them?  It 
subjects  them  to  the  sneers  of  sensible  people;  to  the 
occasional  snubs  oi  the  rich  to  whom  thev  toady  ;  stamps 
them  the  more  plainly  with  the  brand  of  belonging  only 
to  the  great  army  of  Non-Importants,  far  below  the 
fortunate  ones  of  earth;  and— Great  Heaven  !— to  what 
infinite  ennui  must  it  not  condemn  them.  I  often  wonder 
if  they  stop  and  think  "Of  what  use?"  They  cannot 
expect  their  patrons  to  give  them  money,  for  the  richer  a 
man  gets  the  more  he  hates  to  lend,  much  less  give;  and, 
as  I  have  said,  their  position  is  impaired,  not  benefited. 

All  of  which  reflections  were  suggested  the  other  night 
at  an  entertainmant,  where  I  watched  an  unfortunate  man 
promenade  through  three  dances  with  the  plainest,  least- 
attractive  of  our  Misses  Fungi,  while  his  wife  hung  upon 
the  fiendish  grammar  of  the  old  woman  throughout  the 
entire  evening.    I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  things.  • 


All  men  have  a  beautiful  theory  that  women  look  bet- 
ter with  their  hair  straight  back,  but  as  a  lady  friend  of 
mine  once  shrewdly  remarked,  they  always  pay  attention 
to  the  girl  with  the  crimps.  There  is  much  truth  in  this 
last,  but  also  a  grain  of  license.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
human  face  so  beautiful  as  the  forehead— when  it  is  beau- 
tiful. Woman  is  never  so  lovely  as  when  wearing  her 
hair  brushed  back  with  classical  simplicity — when  the 
brow  is  classic.  Otherwise,  she  simply  proves  to  the 
world  that  she  can  look  ugly  if  she  tries;  whereas  on  the 
other  hand,  her  bang  is  a  halo  of  possibilities — of  what  she 
might  be  if  she  only  would.  The  ordinary  woman,  with 
her  hair  brushed  sleekly  and  relentlessly  back,  is  a  sight  to 
make  a  man's  blood  run  cold. 


Morris  &  Kennedy  have  not  had  such  a  showing  of 
pictures  for  many  a  day.  I  am  not  an  art  critic;  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  technique  of  art ;  but  if  that  old 
musical  composer  in  one  corner,  on  an  easel,  holding  his 
score  in  his  hand,  and  slowly  evolving  the  next  great 
thought  from  his  brain  which  is  to  complete  his  fame — a 
thought  you  can  almost  read  down  in  the  depths  of  his 
earnest,  absorbed  eyes — does  not  appeal  to  all  true  lovers 
of  art,  then  they  have  no  soul,  whatever  their  worthless 
learning  may  be.  From  the  wrinkle  across  the  nose  to 
the  peculiar  turn  of  the  head,  which  suggests  the  slowly 
dawning  inspiration  of  the  genius,  the  man  is  perfect. 
You  expect  him  to  turn  his  head  suddenly  and  frown  at 
you  for  interrupting  him.  There  is  also  one  extremely 
"fetching"  thing  in  the  place  of  honor:  A  field  of 
waving  corn  or  grain — a  study  in  greens — and  in  the 
center  a  little  girl,  whose  sturdy  figure,  clad  in  the  com- 
mon yet  picturesque  dress  of  the  poor,  has  in  it  so  much 
character,  as  well  as  so  much  feeling  and  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  artist,  that  it  deserves  study  as  well  as 
notice.  Any  one  with  an  atom  of  geniality  left  in  him 
must  want  to  go  up  and  chuck  that  little  girl  under  the 
chin.  On  either  side  are  panels,  upon  which  are  painted 
storks-  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember;  I  did  not  notice 
the  genus,  so  taken  up  was  I  w  ith  what  I  supposed  to  be 
an  artistic  applique  of  natural  feathers,  until  I  went  up 
and  brought  my  eyes  within  an  inch  of  the  thing,  and 
discovered  that  I  had  been  deceived,  in  common  with 
many  others,  by  a  painter's  skill. 


There  was  an  article  in  last  week's  San  Franciscan 
on  Rhoda  Broughton,  which  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote 
1  once  heard  of  her.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  when  traveling 
through  Brittany  a-short  time  before  the  appearance  of 
Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  remained  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
first  town — 1  now  forget  the  name — treated  in  that  novel. 
They  were  shown  to  their  rooms  in  the  pension,  and  had 
just  about  comfortably  settled  themselves,  when  strident, 
masculine  tones,  mixed  with  an  expostulating  woman's 
voice,  were  heard  approaching  their  door.  "And  I  tell 
you,"  exclaimed  the  harsh  voice,  as  they  paused  in  the 
corridor  in  front  of  Mrs.  B.'s  apartment,  "that  I  tele- 
graphed and  ordered  these  rooms,  and  I  insist  upon  having 
them." 

Feminine  murmur  of  indistinguishable  purport. 
"  But  I  insist,"  in  tones  harsher  still;  "  let  me  see  the 
parties." 

And  in  response  to  a  ]>eremptory  knock,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  on  the  threshold  was  discovered  the 
landlady  and  another  woman — a  tall,  raw-boned,  hard- 
featured  woman,  whom  the  landlady,  in  trembling  ac- 
cents, presented  as  Mile.  Rhoda  Broughton.  The  famous 
authoress  was  very  ungracious  indeed,  but  learning  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  were  to  remain  for  so  short  a  time, 
finally  consented  to  possess  her  soul  in  patience.  That 
evening  Mrs.  B.  found  herself  next  to  the  authoress  at 
table  d'hote,  and  with  a  view  to  making  herself  agreeable, 
complimented  that  eccentric  lady  upon  the  surprising 
purity  of  her  French. 

"  You  speak  like  a  native,"  she  said.  "  I  never  heard 
any  thing  like  it." 

"Humph!"  grunted  Miss  Broughton;  "nothing  so 
very  remarkable  in  that.  I  Ye  been  made  to  speak  French 
since  I  was  a  child.  'T would  be  strange  if  I  couldn't 
speak  it." 

"  But  with  such  purity  of  accent,"  ventured  Mrs.  B. 
"  It  is  quite  remarkable,  I  assure  you." 

"Nothing  remarkable  whatever.  Any  fool  could  do 
the  same  thing  under  the  same  circumstances." 


And  Mrs.  B.  subsided  into  silence,  inwardly  marveling 
at  the  incongruity  between  this  brusque,  unromantic-look- 
ing,  hard-featured  woman  and  the  sweetness  and  pathos 
of  her  books,  which,  if  largely  inane,  are  at  all  events  of 
the  picturesque,  pathetic  and  romantic  order.  After- 
ward, when  Good-bye,  Sweetheart  apjx'ared,  Mrs.  B.  rec- 
ognized every  person,  every  article  of  furniture,  every 
jicture  in  the  pension,  so  faithfully  had  the  novelist  done 
itr  work.    Jupiter. 


BITS  FROM  MARK  TWAIN. 


Mark  Twain,  in  his  new  book,  Huckleberry  Finn,  causes 
his  hero,  who  is  voyaging  on  a  raft,  to  give  this  fine  de- 
scription of  daybreak  on  the  Mississippi: 

Here  is  the  way  we  put  in  the  time.  It  was  a  mon- 
strous big  river  down  there — sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  VYe  run  nights  and  laid  up  and  hid  day-times; 
soon  as  night  was  most  gone,  we  stopped  navigating  and 
tied  up — nearly  always  in  the  dead  water  under  a  tow- 
head — and  then  cut  young  cottonwoods  and  willows  and 
hid  the  raft  with  them.  Then  we  set  out  the  lines.  Next 
we  slid  into  the  river  and  had  a  swim,  so  as  to  fresh  up 
and  cool  off;  then  we  set  down  on  the  sandy  bottom 
where  the  water  was  about  knee-deep  and  watched  the 
daylight  come.  Not  a  sound  anywheres — perfectly  still — 
just  like  the  whole  world  was  asleep,  only  sometimes  the 
bullfrogs  a-cluttering,  may  be.  The  first  thing  to  see, 
looking  away  over  the  water,  was  a  kind  of  dull  line — 
that  was  the  woods  on  t'other  side— you  couldn't  make 
nothing  else  out;  then  a  pale  place  in  the  sky;  then 
more  paleness,  spreading  around;  then  the  river  softened 
up.  away  off,  and  warn't  black  any  more,  but  gray;  you 
could  see  little  dark  spots  drifting  along,  ever  so  far  away 
— trading  scows  and  such  things;  and  long  black  streaks- 
rafts;  sometimes  you  could  hear  a  sweep  screaking,  or 
jumbled-up  voices,  it  was  so  still,  and  sounds  come  so 
far;  and  by  and  by  you  could  see  a  streak  on  the 
water,  which  you  know  by  the  look  of  the  streak  that 
there's  a  snag  there  in  a  swift  current,  which  breaks  on  it 
and  makes  the  streak  look  that  way ;  and  you  see  the 
mist  curl  up  off  the  water  and  the  east  reddens  up,  and 
the  river,  and  you  make  out  a  log  cabin  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  away  on  the  bank  on  t'other  side  of  the  river,  being 
a  wood-yard  likely,  and  piled  by  them  cheats  so  you 
can  throw  a  dog  through  it  anywheres;  then  the  nice 
breeze  springs  up  and  comes  fanning  you  from  over  there, 
so  cool  and  fresh,  and  sweet  to  smell,  on  account  of  the 
woods  and  the  (lowers;  but  sometimes  not  that  way, 
because  they've  left  dead  fish  laying  around,  gars  and 
such,  and  they  get  pretty  rank;  and  next  you've  got  the 
full  day  and  everything  smiling  in  the  sun,  and  the  song- 
birds just  going  it! 

A  little  smoke  couldn't  be  noticed  now,  so  we  would 
take  some  fish  off  the  lines  and  cook  up  a  hot  breakfast. 
And  afterward  we  would  watch  the  loncsomeness  of  the 
river,  and  kind  of  lazy  along,  and  by  and  by  lazy  off  to 
sleep.    Wake  up  by  and  by,  and  look  to  see  what  done 
it,  and  may  be  see  a  steamboat  coughing  along  up 
stream,  so  far  off  toward  the  other  side  you  couldn't  tell 
nothing  about  her  only  whether  she  was  stern-wheel  or 
side-wheel;   then  for  about  an  hour  there  wouldn't  be 
nothing  to  hear  nor  nothing  to  see — just  solid  lonesome- 
ness.    Next  you'd  see  a  raft  sliding  by,  away  off  yonder, 
and  may  be  a  galoot  on  it  chopping,  because  they're  most 
always  doing  it  on  a  raft;  you'd  see  the  axe  flash,  and 
come  down — you  don't  hear  nothing;  you  see  the  axe  go 
up  again,  and  by  the  time  it's  above  the  man's  head,  then 
you  near  the  k'chunck.' — it  had  took  all  that  time  to  come 
over  the  water.    So  we  would  put  in  the  day,  lazying 
around,  listening  to  the  stillness.    Once  there  was  a  thick 
fog,  and  the  rafts  and  things  that  went  by  was  beating  tin 
pans  so  the  steamboats  wouldn't  run  over  them.  A 
scow  or  a  raft  went  by  so  close  we  could  hear  them  talk- 
ing and  cussing  and  laughing  -heard  them  plain;  but  we 
couldn't  see  no  sign  of  them  ;  it  made  you  leel  crawly;  it 
was  like  spirits  carrying  on  that  way  in  the  air. 
In  a  description  of  a  planter's  home,  this  occurs: 
They  had  pictures  hung  on  the  walls — mainly  Washing- 
tons  and  Lafayettes,  and  battles,  and  Highland  Marys, 
and  one  called  "  Signing  the  Declaration."    There  was 
some  that  they  called  crayons,  which  one  of  the  daughters 
which  was  dead  made  her  own  self  when  she  was  only 
fifteen  years  old.    They  was  different  from  any  pictures  I 
ever  see  before — blacker,  mostly,  than  is  common.  One 
was  a  woman  in  a  slim  black  dress,  belted  small  under 
the  arm-pits,  with  bulges  like  a  cabbage  in  the  middle  of 
the  sleeves,  and  a  large  black  scoop-shovel  bonnet  with  a 
black  vail,  and  white  slim  ankles  crossed  about  with  black 
tape,  and  very  wee  black  slippers,  like  a  chisel,  and  she 
was  leaning  pensive  on  a  tombstone  on  her  right  elbow, 
under  a  weeping  willow,  and  her  other  hand  hanging 
down  her  side,  holding  a  white  handkerchief  and  a  reti- 
cule; and  underneath  the  picture  it  said,  "Shall  I  Never 
See  Thee  More  Alas."   Another  one  was  a  young  lady 
with  her  hair  all  combed  up  straight  to  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  knotted  there  in  front  of  a  comb  like  a  chair- 
back,  and  she  was  crying  into  a  handkerchief,  and  had  a 
dead  bird  laying  on  its  back  in  her  other  hand,  with  its 
heels  up,  and  underneath  the  picture  it  said,  "  I  Shall 
Never  Hear  Thy  Sweet  Chirrup  More  Alas."    There  was 
one  where  a  young  lady  was  at  a  window  looking  up  at 
the  moon,  and  tears  running  down  her  cheeks;  and  she 
had  an  open  letter  in  one  hand,  with  black  sealing-wax 
showing  on  one  edge  of  it,  and  she  was  mashing  a  locket 
with  a  chain  to  it  against  her  mouth  ;  and  underneath  the 
picture  it  said,  "And  Art  Thou  Gone  Yes  Thou  Art 
Gone  Alas."    These  was  all  nice  pictures,  I  reckon,  but 
I  didn't  somehow  seem  to  take  to  them,  because  if  ever  I 
was  down  a  little,  they  always  give  me  the  fan-tods. 
Everybody  was  sorry  she  died,  because  she  had  laid  out 
a  lot  more  of  these  pictures  to  do,  and  a  body  could  see 
by  what  she  had  done  what  they  had  lost.  But  I  reckoned 
that,  with  her  disposition,  she  was  having  a  better  time 
in  the  graveyard.  She  was  at  work  on  what  they  said  was 
her  greatest  picture  when  she  took  sick,  and  every  day 


and  every  night  it  was  her  prayer  to  be  allowed  to  live  till 
she  got  it  done,  but  she  never  got  the  chance.  It  was  a 
picture  of  a  young  woman  in  a  long  white  gown,  standing 
on  the  rail  of  a  bridge  all  ready  to  jump  off,  with  her  hair 
all  down  her  back,  and  looking  up  to  trie  moon,  with  the 
tears  running  clown  her  face,  and  she  had  two  arms  folded 
across  her  breast,  and  two  arms  stretched  out  in  front, 
and  two  more  reaching  up  towards  the  moon — and  the 
idea  was  to  see  which  pair  would  look  best  and  then 
scratch  out  all  the  other  arms;  but,  as  I  was  saying,  she 
died  before  she  got  her  mind  made  up,  and  now  they 
kept  this  picture  over  the  head  of  the  !>ed  in  the  room, 
and  every  time  her  birthday  come  they  hung  flowers  on 
it.  Other  times  it  was  hid  with  a  little  curtain.  The 
young  woman  in  the  picture  had  a  kind  of  a  nice,  sweet 
face,  but  there  was  so  many  arms  it  made  her  look  too 
spidery,  seemed  to  me. 

This  young  girl  kept  a  scrap-book  when  she  was  alive, 
and  used  to  post  obituaries  and  accidents  and  cases  of 
patient  suffering  in  and  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Obse/Ter, 
and  write  poetry  after  them  out  of  her  own  head.  It  was 
very  uood  poetry. 

If  Emmeline  Grangerford  could  make  [xietry  like  that 
before  she  was  fourteen,  there  ain't  no  telling  what  she 
could  'a'  done  by  and  by.  Buck  said  she  could  rattle 
off  poetry  like  nothing.  She  didn't  have  time  to  stop  to 
think.  He  said  she  would  slap  down  a  line,  and  i(  she 
couldn't  find  anything  to  rhyme  with  it  she  would  just 
scratch  out,  slap  down  another  one  and  go  ahead.  She 
warn't  particular;  she  could  write  about  anything  you 
choose  to  give  her  to  write  about,  just  so  it  was  sadful. 
Fvery  time  a  man  died,  or  a  woman  died,  or  a  child  died, 
she  would  be  on  hand  with  her  "tribute"  before  he  was 
cold.  She  called  them  tributes.  The  neighbors  said  it 
was  the  doctor  first,  then  Emmeline,  then  the  undertaker. 
The  undertaker  never  got  in  ahead  of  Emmeline  but 
once,  and  then  she  hung  fire  on  a  rhyme  for  the  dead 
person's  name,  which  was  Whistler.  She  warn't  the  same 
after  that ;  she  never  complained,  but  she  kind  of  pined 
away  and  did  not  live  long.  Poor  thing!  Many's  the 
time  I  made  myself  go  up  to  the  little  room  that  used  to 
be  hers,  and  get  out  her  old  scrap-book,  and  read  in  it 
when  her  pictures  had  been  aggravating  me  and  I  had 
soured  on  her  a  little.  1  liked  all  that  family,  dead  ones 
and  all,  and  warn't  going  to  let  anything  come  between 
us.  l'oor  Kmmeline  made  poetry  about  all  the  dead 
people  when  she,  was  alive,  and  it  didn't  seem  right  that 
there  warn't  nobody  to  make  something  about  her,  now 
she  was  gone ;  so  1  tried  to  sweat  out  a  verse  or  two  myself, 
but  I  couldn't  seem  to  make  it  go,  somehow.  They  .kept 
Fmmeline's  room  trim  and  nice,  and  all  the  things  fixed 
in  it  just  the  way  she  liked  to  have  them  when  she  was 
alive,  and  nobody  ever  slept  there.  The  old  lady  took 
care  of  the  room  herself,  though  there  was  plenty  of  niggers, 
and  she  sewed  there  a  good  deal  and  read  her  Bible  there 
mostly.   


Scene:    Refreshment-room  at  railway  station. 
Count  If.    Waiter,  bring  me  the  bill  of  fare. 
Waiter  does  so. 

Count  ( after  reading  it ).    Is  that  all ? 
Waiter.    Yes,  sir. 

Count.    Horrible!    Bring  me  the  wine  list. 
Waiter  brings  it. 
Count.    Is  that  all? 
Waiter.    Yes,  sir. 
Count.  Horrible! 

A  student  who  had  overheard  the  above,  now  called 
out:  "Waiter,  bring  me  the  bill  of  fare!"  (Reads  it.) 
"Is  that  all?" 

Waiter.    Yes,  sir. 

Student.    Horrible!    Bring  me  the  wine  list.  (After 
reading  it.)    Is  that  all? 
Waiter.    Yes,  sir. 
Student.    Horrible ! 

Here  Count  H.  gets  up  in  a  towering  rage,  and  ap- 
proaching the  student,  says :  "  Sir,  are  you  aware  who  I 
am?    I  am  Count  H. ! " 

Student.    Is  that  all?    Horrible!   (  Tableaux.)— Rhein- 

isch  1 1  est/a/ische  Zeitung. 


A  lady  is  showing  a  visitor  the  family  portraits  in  the 
picture  gallery. 

"That  officer  there  in  the  uniform,"  she  says,  "was 
my  great-grandfather.  He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men.  He  never  fought  a 
battle  in  which  he  did  not  have  an  ami  or  a  leg  carried 
away." 

Then  she  adds,  proudly :  "He  took  part  in  twenty-four 

engagements." 

Husband  and  wife  present  themselves  before  the  Di- 
vorce Court : 
"  What  do  you  want,  madam? " 
"  Divorce  from  that  wretch." 
"And  you,  sir?  " 
"  Divorce  from  that  vixen." 

"The  decree  is  refused;  there  is  no  incompatibility  of 
temper.  You  both  seem  to  be  perfectly  agreed.  Call 
the  next  case." 


"Some  people,"  said  Mrs.  Sharpnale,  "measure  love 
by  gold.    I  measure  it  by  its  quality." 

"  I  measure  it  by  quantity,"  said  meek  little  Mr. 
Sharpnale,  in  feeble  tones;  "  I  measure  it  by  the  peck." 

"  By  the  peck,  you  lunatic ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  " 

"  By  the  nen  peck,"  he  gurgled,  hoarsely.  And  then  all 
the  rest  of  the  night  he  w  ished  he  hadn't  said  it. — Brook- 
lyn Eagle.   

lord  Heavydebts.  I  have  got  to  do  something,  by  Jove! 
and  your  tin  is  the  needful,  you  know.  I  hate  your 
beastly  loud  voice  and  manners,  but,  er — let's  marry,  you 
know. 

Miss  Doubledollar.  I  like  somebody  else  better,  but 
just  think  of  the  style  I  could  put  on— well,  I  am  your 
girl !— Life. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 

On  Monday  night  Miss  Rose  Eytinge,  sup- 
ported by  her  own  company,  opened  at  the  Raid- 
win  with  a  new  play,  bearing  about  it  the  marks 
of  a  dread  familiarity.  Felicia  is  adapted  from 
the  French,  or  adapted  from  an  adaptation  from 
the  French,  or  something  of  that  sort.  What  it 
is  adapted  to,  unless  it  be  to  empty  a  theater  of 
its  rational  contingent,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Our  playwrights  worked  this  vein  (the  French 
adaptation)  to  bed-rock  and  casing.  This  is  well 
enough  (a  good  copy  being  more  to  be  desired 
than  a  poor  original)  so  long  as  they  strike  pay 
rock.  But,  to  continue  the  simile,  it  doesn't  pay 
(at  least  in  the  sense  d'estime)  to  work  over  the 
sulphurets  too  many  times.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  the  original  itself  is  but  a  stringer 
of  a  well-worked  lode.  And  this  is  the  case  with 
"Felicia."  She  is  one  of  the  unmentionable 
class  which  has  elbowed  decent  women  out  of 
the  modern  drama.  We  have  "Odette,"  who 
represents  her  type;  "Camille"  and  hers,  who 
repent  consumptively;  and  "Felicia"  and  her 
species,  who,  also  in  black,  repent  maternally. 
The  black  garments  seem  typically  indispensible. 
Poor  '•Camille"  was  of  an  older  type;  and 
beside,  a  black  robe  de  nuit  is  hardly  possible. 

But  they  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of  women — 
a  class  of  whom,  except  on  the  stage,  we  would 
not  tolerate  the  mention.  But  there  we  sit,  pa- 
rents and  children,  lovers  and  sweethearts,  made- 
up  matrons  and  naturally  blushing  rosebuds, 
and  weep  that  these  suffering  latter-day  saints 
cannot  be  saved  from  impending  doom — it  were 
hard  to  say  for  what  purpose.  To  become  either 
dtvoulc  or  dead  seems  about  the  only  decent 
thing  they  can  do. 

Their  notoriety,  their  witticisms,  their  Monte 
Cristo  lavishness  of  expenditure,  their  triumphs 
at  board  and  boulevard,  must  make  their  meteor- 
like career  (as  seen  in  the  drama)  appear  to  all 
but  cool-judging  old  veterans  one  to  regard  with 
a  sort  of  half-terrihed  envy.  And  then  they  are 
so  sad;  the  dress  in  which  they  appear  in  the  last 
act  is  of  such  gloomy,  unrelieved  blackness,  and 
hangs  in  such  funereal  folds  about  that  full  and 
supple  figure  that  has  danced  the  can-can  in 
every  capital  and  before  every  crowned  head  of 
Europe — that  we  are  fain  to  feel  that  her  sins  are 
as  white  as  wool,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  had  the 
faintest  tinge  of  scarlet. 

Felicia  is  another,  and,  as  a  play,  one  of  the 
worst.  Every  character  is  a  living  platitude, 
every  situation  a  scenic  one.  The  dialogue  is 
tame,  and,  whether  owing  to  people,  prompter 
or  playwright,  abounds  in  repetition.  "Do- 
lores," indeed,  says'  some  pretty  things  about 
woman's  love,  which  win  much  applause  from 
the  sentimentally  inclined  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  characters  say  nothing,  and  say  it  in  very 
poor  English.  It  is  announced  as  Miss  Ey- 
tinge's  "  latest  and  greatest  Union  Square  suc- 
cess." I  have  resolved  that  when  I  write  a  play 
I  shall  take  it  to  New  York.  But  perhaps  it  is 
the  lady  herself  who  has  made  the  success,  as 
she  undoubtedly  could,  even  of  a  poorer  play. 
Her  part,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  all  that 
could  be  made  of  it.  There  is  no  fault  to  find, 
except  with  the  judgment  which  selected  it. 

Most  of  the  parts  were  well  taken;  none  were 
absolutely  poor.  Mr.  Horace  Vinton  and  J.  S. 
Malone  are  well  and  deservedly  liked  here.  The 
latter  has  greatly  improved  since  his  appearance 
in  this  city  with  Rhea.  Miss  Lewis  is  an  in- 
congruity. In  translating  a  play  from  a  foreign 
language  a  literal  rendering  of  idiomatic  expres- 
sions would  be  absurd  and  unmeaning.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  its  setting.  A  too  realistic 
copy,  when  taken  with  foreign  surroundings,  is 
no  longer  realism,  but  an  incongruity.  Miss 
Lewis  should  adapt  her  dress  and  acting  to  her 
Anglicized  surroundings.  Miss  May  Wilkes 
was  bright  and  charming  as  the  nice  girl, 
"Dolores."  1  remember  seeing  this  young  lady 
make  her  debut  on  the  limited  stage  of  a  Cali- 
fornia mining  town,  under  the  tutelage  of  Wm. 
Ellerton,  a  wandering  histrionic  genius,  but  of 
remarkable  and  versatile  ability.  I  feel  consid- 
erable pride  as  a  prophetess  in  having  predicted 
her  ultimate  success. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  Mr.  Leavitt  has  gotten 
together  a  number  of  specialty  artists,  each  re- 
markable in  his  way.  Mr.  V'aljean  is  the  liveli- 
est of  jugglers,  and  his  jumping  about  the  stage 
with  the  constant  ejaculation,  "  Ugh!  "  reminds 
one  of  an  Apache  war-dance.  Frank  Bush's 
characterizations,  the  Fletchers'  skating,  Pat 
Reilly's  crayon  sketching,  and  the  gymnastic 
feats  of  the  lovely  Dorina,  are  the  best  features, 
and  Master  Barney  as  "Mrs.  O' Grady"  was 
immense.  That  the  modern  San  Franciscians 
are  somewhat  like  the  ancient  Athenians  is 
evinced  by  the  crowds  that  hail  a  new  variety 
combination,  if  good.  They  seek  not  only  some 
new  thing,  but  a  dozen  or  so  in  one  evening. 
Before  eight  o'clock  people  were  coming  away 
murmuring,  "  Not  a  scat  to  be  had." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Nana  Sahib 
seems  to  be  improving  the  business  that  has 
of  late  favored  that  theater  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances. The  part  of  "  Nana  Sahib"  is  sustained 
by  Geo.  Wessells,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
he  revels  in  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  his 
peculiar  style  of  acting.  It  is  not  the  ideal 
Hindu — placid,  stoical,  undemonstrative.  The 
vengeful  Rajah  was  not  that  kind  of  a  Hindu. 
There  is  no  lack  of  excitement  where  Geo.  Wes- 
sells and  "  Nana  Sahib  "  hold  the  stage.  Miss 


Lillian  Owen  is  a  pretty  "  Ellen  Whisley,"  and 
Miss  Rowellan,  as  an  Indian  princess,  wears  a 
gorgeous  costume. 

The  minstrels  at  the  Standard  are  better  than 
ever,  with  a  new  bill,  and  Charley  Reed  and 
Carroll  Johnson  in  full  feather  —  the  former 
quaint  and  individual  as  ever ;  the  latter,  with 
his  graceful  movements  and  startling  but  artistic 
suit  of  black  velvet  and  lavender,  reminding  one 
of  Billy  Emerson  in  his  palmiest  days.  The 
burlesque  specialties  Ly  Seamon  and  Girard 
must  have  made  M.  Valjean  and  Mile.  Dorina 
tremble  for  their  laurels.  Ellwood's  costume— 
a  new  one  evolved  from  his  apparently  limitless 
wardrobe — no  pen  but  the  society  reporter's 
could  do  justice  to.  About  the  cleverest  thing 
that  has  come  out  in  the  line  of  a  burlesque  on 
the  modern  society  drama  is  Carroll  Johnson's 
version  of  Clotilda.  Gus  Mills,  as  the  blonde- 
haired  but  brunette-visaged  "Clotilda," excelled 
himself  in  a  line  that  he  has  made  almost  a 
specialty,  and  every  member  of  the  company 
was  good  enough  to  merit  mention.  If  this 
company  keeps  on  we  shall  have  minstrelsy 
raised  to  high  art. 

The  Tivoli  has  been  doing  a  good  business 
with  Rigolttto — Baldanza,  Yillani,  Signora  Zep- 
pilli,  Louise  Leighton  aud  E.  N.  Knight  in  the 
cast. 

The  fickle  Parisian  public,  having  petted 
Marie  Van  Zandt  to  the  spoiling  point,  have 
just  hissed  her  off  the  stage.  It  seems  she  broke 
down  in  the  part  of  "  Rosina,"  in  the  Barber  of 
Seville.  Marie  says  she  was  ill,  and  the 
Parisians  declare  it  was  a  sad  case  of  incompati- 
bility of  drinks.  Marie  should  remember  that 
it  is  written  that  champagne  and  hot  Scotch 
will  not  lie  down  together  like  lambs,  even  in 
the  stomach  of  a  prima  donna.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, she  didn't  mix  her  drinks,  but  only  stuck 
to  one  too  long.  The  result  is  the  same.  Poor 
girl!  she  ought  to  come  to  San  Francisco.  We 
are  not  so  brutal.  We  are  very  tender  of  the 
feelings  of  one  we  have  "raised  a  pet."  We 
would  have  called  her  "nervous,"  and  would 
have  given  her  a  fine  send-off  on  the  score  of 
past  success.  But  the  fact  remains.  The  great 
Van  Zandt  has  been  hissed.  DOROTHY. 


NOTES. 

The  Milan  Opera  company  is  in  Boston. 
A'ana  Sahib  continues  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House. 

Monday  night  Signora  Zeppilli  will  take  a 
benefit  at  the  Tivoli,  in  Trovatore. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  Daly's  Vacation  company 
is  to  follow  the  Specialty  Combination  com- 
pany. 

William  Fmerson  is  to  open  the  California, 
with  his  World's  Fair  Minstrels  on  Monday, 
December  22d. 

John  McCullough's  wife  is  taking  steps  to 
have  the  tragedian  placed  in  an  asylum — a  pro- 
ceeding which  his  friends  will  stoutly  oppose. 

At  the  Baldwin,  during  Christmas  week,  the 
ever  popular  Private  Secretary,  to  be  followed, 
Monday,  December  29th,  by  Emma  Abbott's 
English  Opera  company. 

Bret  Harte  is  writing  a  play  on  a  plot  sug- 
gested by  himself,  but  altered  and  invested  with 
business  by  a  theatrical  friend.  It  will  first  be 
produced  in  England. 

Madame  Ristori  thinks  that  Mary  Anderson 
is  "a  splendid  actress — so  queenly — and  a  beau- 
tiful statue^';  and  Sara  Bernhardt  plays  "Lady 
Macbeth"  like  a  mad  woman,  "rushing  about 
the  stage  in  a  blood-curdling  manner." 

Henry  Irving  has  concluded  to  postpone  his 
California  tour,  which  probably  means  that  he 
will  not  visit  this  coast  at  all.  Cause,  Miss 
Terry  objects  to  Horace  ( Ireeley's  advice.  She 
doesn't  want  to  "go  west."  Irving  has  canceled 
his  engagement  with  Hay  man.  . 

Lawrence  Barrett  contemplates  soon  pro- 
ducing Robert  Browning's  drama  in  blank  verse, 
The  Blot  on  the  Escutcheon,  which  was  played 
by  Macready  for  one  week  in  1845,  but  was  not  a 
success.  Barrett  is  also  about  to  add  to  his  re- 
pertoire Thomas  ii  ■liecket,  written  by  Charles 
Osborne. 

At  Emerson's  Theater  there  will  next  week  be 
a  new  first  part.  Matt  Wheeler,  the  noted  com- 
edian, will  make  his  first  appearance.  The  olio 
will  include  Seamon  and  Girard  in  their  artistic 
Specialty  "The  Two  Mashers,"  Charley  Reed  in 
a  new  specialty,  Matt  Wheeler's  laughable 
sketch,  "The  Kehersal  at  the  Clatslop  Theater, 
Carroll  Johnson  in  "Our  Marriage  Bells,"  and 
Ellvvood  in  new  selections.  The  bill  will  con- 
clude with  Keed  and  Seamon's  barbarous  pan- 
tomime, including  a  dialogue  entitled  "  I.  X.  L. 
or  The  Private  Secretary's  Dinner  with-Nana  Sa- 
hib." 


Till7,  ARTISTS. 


"  How  is  the  picture  trade — pretty  lively  dur- 
ing the  holidays?"  I  inquired  of  an  art  dealer 
the  other  day. 

"  Oh,  so-so,"  replied  he.  "  Nothing,  though, 
to  what  it  has  l  een'.in  former  years  at  this  sea- 
son. In  fact,  it  was  none  too  good  at  this  time 
last  year,  and  is,  I  think,  growing  worse  as  each 
tioliday  season  rolls  around." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?  " 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it's  just  like  this:  Wc 
can't  compete  with  private  picture-sellers,  and 
there  is  no  use  talking.    You  have  perhaps 


observed  the  steady  growth  of  the  pot -boiling 
clement  in  this  city? 

"Yes;  but  how  is  it  the  art  dealers  cannot 
take  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  make 
the  pot-boilers  dispose  of  their  pictures  to  them?  " 
1  asked. 

"Well,  we  do,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  our 
prices  for  that  work  are  necessarily  very  low,  and 
as  a  good  deal  of  it  looks  to  the  natural  eye  as 
pretty  as  our  best  paintings,  it  greatly  injures 
the  sale  of  the  latter." 

"  But  isn't  there  a  good  big  lot  of  that  stuff 
worked,  off  on  the  unsuspicious  buyers  at  first- 
class  prices?  " 

"  By  some  dealers,  yes;  but  not  by  those  who 
have  any  reputation.  You  see,  half  a  dozen  sales 
of  that  kind  noised  abroad  might  ruin  a  dealer 
in  art,  for  some  one  would  be  sure  to  tell  the 
buyer  how  he  had  been  taken  in,  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  go  all  over  town.  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
what  works  against  the  holiday  trade.  It  is  the 
amateur  class  of  artists,  who  distribute  their 
work  broadcast  as  gifts  to  their  friends,  and  the 
women  artists,  who  are  anxious  to  make  pocket 
money  by  wielding  the  brush.  These  latter  buy 
an  un  pain  ted  plaque  for  six  bits,  work  on  it  a 
week  and  sell  it  for  three  or  four  (lobars.  I  have 
had  a  dozen  people  ask  me  the  price  of  that 
plaque  hanging  over'  there  to  your  left,  this 
morning,  and  when  I  told  them  it  was  ten  dol- 
lars, they  remarked,  with  surprise,  that  it  was 
altogether  too  high.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
small  class  of  art.  Of  course,  there  is  a  fair  sale 
for  chromos,  cards  and  bric-a-brac,  and  it  is  on 
this  stuff  that  we  have  to  rely  for  our  trade." 
And  with  a  sigh  which  was  expressive  of  the 
decadence  of  art  in  these  latter  days,  the  dealer 
went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  shop,  to  sell 
a  lady  a  fancy  calendar  for  1885. 

C.  I).  Robinson  has  a  marine  in  hand  at  pres- 
ent which  eclipses  all  his  former  efforts  in  that 
style  of  art.  It  is  a  dashing  scene  in  the  Golden 
Gate,  looking  out  from  beneath  the  Point  Lobos 
rocks.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  boldness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  breakers,  which  arc  coming  in 
against  the  shore  with  giant  force.  The  wave- 
color  is  good,  and  there  is  fine  motion  in  the 
whole  picture.  Robinson  has  brought  several 
unfinished  paintings  back  from  the  Yosemite 
with  him,  the  best  of  which  is  the  "Sentinel," 
with  a  view  of  the  south  wall  of  the  valley,  under 
a  purple  eflect.  Another  picture  is  the  "Yo- 
semite, from  Eagle  Point,"  showing  Glacier 
Point  and  the  South  Dome.  The  artist  has  also 
sketched  "The  Sierras  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Dana,"  and  has  a  partially  completed  painting  of 
the  scene.  Robinson  is  one  of  our  hardest 
workers.  He  is  faithful  to  his  subjects,  follows 
nature  closely,  and  always  succeeds  in  making  a 
good  impression. 

The  Rosenthal  exhibition  netted  five  of  the 
charities  upward  of  $800  each,  the  Catholic 
charity  $400,  and  the  Veterans'  Home  $150. 
The  Catholic  charity  had  only  a  ten-days'  show 
in  the  proceeds,  which  accounts  for  the  amount 
it  realized  being  so  small,  while  the  Veterans 
had  two  of  the  poorest  days  as  their  share.  On 
the  whole,  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  biggest 
successes  of  the  past  few  years  in  charitable 
benefits.  The  total  receipts  were  a  trifle  over 
$7,000 — which  is,  I  am  told,  $4,000  more  than 
the  price  paid  by  Mr.  Scott  for  the  "  Constance," 
although  the  first  reports  had  it  all  the  way  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000. 

Narjot  has  been  done  gross  injustice  by  the 
press  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Stanford  mauso- 
leum. A  morning  paper  slated  that  the  fresco- 
ing was  designed  by  a  Florentine  artist  and 
executed  by  Tojetti,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  entire 
work  was  planned  and  executed  by  Narjot,  who 
was  so  pushed  to  perform  it  in  a  given  time  that 
he  strained  his  eyesight  and  became  temporarily 
blind.  He  is  now  recovering  the  use  of  one  eye, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  ever  regain  his  former 
strength  of  vision.  It  strikes  me  as  being  some- 
what cruel,  to  say  the  least,  after  a  man  has 
passed  through  such  an  experience,  to  have  the 
credit  of  his  work  given  to  another;  and  more 
especially  as  this  particular  piece  of  frescoing  is 
'one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  on  the  coast. 

The  competition  between  the  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Design  will  be  closed  by  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  the  studies  of  "Germanicus."  Some 
very  promising  work  has  been  done  by  the  pu- 
pils in  the  past  year. 

Arthur  Quartley  has  a  lovely  marine,  "Sum- 
mer Morning  on  Long  Island  Sound,"  at 
Morris's,  and  there  is  also  on  exhibition  at  the 
same  gallery  a  "  Brook  scene,"  by  ('.  II  F.aton, 
of  New  York  ;  an  "  Ice  scene,"  by  II.  Cassiers; 
an  exquisite  rural  sketch  by  E.  K.  Baker;  and  a 
landscape  study  with  cattle,  by  J.  M.  Hart. 

The  Palette  Club  exhibition  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  during  the  past  week. 
It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  sales  will 
result  from  the  display  of  small  holiday  work. 

Midas. 


A  THEATER  PARTY. 


Irving  as  "Hamlet"  and  Miss  Terry  as 
"  Ophelia." 

/hide.    That  first  act  is  fine,  ain't  it? 
Dudelet.  Awful. 

Sleepv  Female.    Wish  I  had  a  libretto. 

A nglomaniae.  Irving  is  simply  superb,  but 
then  he  can't  help  it.  He  would  be  a  success  in 
any  thing. 

Anglophobiae.  Except  as  a  leader  of  the  bal- 
let. 

Cynical  Critic.    Why  does  he  say  "  Frail-rVa, 
thy  name  is  woman?" 
Ensemble.    Ellen  Terry  is  charming. 
Dude.    Ain't  that  second  act  immense? 
Dudelet.  Awful. 

Sleepy  Female.    Why  do  all  these  swell  people 
come  ID  late?    I  didn't  see  the  stage  that  act. 
Anglomaniac.    Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  to 

equal  it? 

Anglophobiae .  What? 

Anglomaniac .  That  last  scene,  with  the  so- 
liloquy, "What's  Hecuba  to  him  or  he  to  Hec- 
uba.-"' 

Anglophobiae.    I  neither  heard  nor  saw  it. 
Anglomania/.  What! 

Anglophobiae.  I  did  not  sec  it  because  Irving 
got  behind  yon  post ;  and  did  not  hear  in  be- 
cause of  the  entrancing  conversation  of  yon  lady, 
on  her  new  Worth  costume. 

Cynical  Critic.  I  wish  Irving  would  saw  off 
his  left  leg! 


Ensemble.    How  lovely  Terry  is! 
Dude.    Ain't  that  third  act  efegant?  Wondi 
if  Ham  marries  "  Ophelia"? 

Dudelet.    Then  she'd  be  a  Hamlette. 
Dude.  Te-hee. 

Anglophobiae.  I  never  saw  Irving  walk  so 
gracefully. 

Anglomaniac.    As  when? 

Anglophobiae.  As  in  the  players'  scene  when 
he  walked  across  the  stage  on  all-fours. 

Cynical  Critic.  Mclhinks  that  howl  of 
"  Hamlet's  "  was  very  like  a  wail. 

Ensemble.    Backed  like  a  whees-tle. 

Dude.  Didn't  the  King  look  funny  in  that  red 
ulster? 

Dudelet.    Awful.    But  I  thought  the  King's 
name  was  "  Claudius  "? 
Dude.    So  it  is. 

Dudelet.    Then  why  did  "Hamlet"  say  to 
him,  "Now  might  I  do  it,  Pat"? 
Dude.  Te-hee. 

Anglomaniac.  I  have  never  seen  anything  to 
equal  the  power  that  Irving  puts  in  that  closet 

scene. 
Anglophobiae.    I  have. 
Anglomaniac.  Where? 

Anglophobiae .  In  the  tongue  of  that  woman 
in  the  box. 

Cynical  Critic.    That's  an  awful  healthy  ghost. 
Ensemble.    Terry's  equal  as  "  Ophelia  does 
not  exist. 

Dude  (on  the  nay  out).  How  do  you  like 
Irving  and  Terry? 

Dudelet.  Awful  nice.  But  I  don't  think 
Hatnlet  is  as  good  a  play  as  7-20-8. 

Aglomaniac.  Well,  l'hoby,  what  do  you  think 
of  it? 

Anglophobiae.  Well,  Irving's  "Hamlet"  is 
great  enough  to  be  a  'Township,  but  $3.00  for  a 
two-hour  tenure  of  an  uncomfortable  chair  in  a 
stuffy  theater  is  too  much.  I  now  think  Irving 
is  an  actor,  and  not  simply  a  professor  of  acting. 
His  "  Hamlet  "  is  one  of  remarkable  power,  and 
and  shows  that  behind  there  is  the  mind  of  a 
scholar. 

Cynical  Critic.  I  wish  Irving  would  not  hold 
the  cup  upside  down  and  then  drink  from  it. 

Sleepy  Female.  'The  feller  that  wrote  that 
play  was  behind  the  times.  I've  heard  three- 
quarters  of  those  remarks  of  "  Hamlet  "  before. 

Ensemble .  A  better  performance  one  rarely 
sees.    Good  night. —  W~io  York  Life. 


Sandkord  &  SuBLETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st. 

Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  ok  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 
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JAMS  ami  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  while 
sugar  and  frui's. 
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MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IIST    THE    WORLD  ! 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  aixl  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Oftkn, 
Stav  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  » 

til'  Open  Evenings  ■>! 
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THL  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MABEL  MAID. 


BY  H K.N l< Y  RIMIOP  MOW  f  IIS  AND  JESSE  JAMKS,  JR. 


i  H AFTER  I. — A  COMMOM  EPISODE  IN  THE  PARK. 

One  day,  two  ladies  walking  in  Central  park  stopped  at 
Mabel  Maud's  carriage  and  looked  at  the  little  fairy  with- 
in it. 

"  What  a  beautiful  child ! "  said  the  first  lady.  "  Is  she 
your  child?  " 

"  Not  mine,"  said  the  second  lady,  with  surprise. Jjfc"  I 
thought  her  yours." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  the  nurse-maid  be- 
fore," said  the  first  lady. 

They  walked  slowly  toward  the  mall,  and  disappeared. 

"  Do  you  know  that  lady  who  first  spoke  about  you?" 
said  the  nurse. 

"The  lady  who  asked  the  other  lady  if  I  was  her  child?  " 
inquired  Mabel. 

"  Yes."  said  the  nurse. 

"  No,"  said  Mabel ;  "  I  never  saw  her  before." 
"  That  was  your  mother." 

CHAPTER  II.— MABEL  MAUD'S  PERPLEXITY. 

Mabel  Maud  was  puzzled.  She  looked  curiously  into 
the  nurse's  face,  as  though  she  thought  the  nurse  were 
jesting  with  her.  Then  she  raised  her  beautiful  black 
eyes  and  said,  earnestly : 

"  1  tear  nurse,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  What  is  it,  my  child?  " 

"  You  will  tell  me  true?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  you  true." 

"  What  is  a  mother?  " 

The  little  nurse  had  been  brought  up  in  a  foundling 
asylum,  and  had  never  had  a  mother.  When  large 
enough  to  work  she  had  been  given  a  situation  in  a  family 
in  Fifth  avenue,  and  had  never  learned  •  what  a  mother 
was.  A  mother  was  out  of  the  line  of  Kathleen's  expe- 
rience. She  studied  a  long  time,  for  she  did  not  wish  to 
seem  ignorant, 

"  Dear  nurse,"  repeated  Mabel,  "  what  is  a  mother?" 

The  nurse  gave  the  only  answer  she  knew : 

"  A  mother  is  a  woman  that  looks  at  our  '  char- 
acters.' " 

CHAPTER  III. — MABEL  MAUD  FURTHER  MYSTIFIED. 

That  night  the  little  nurse  sat  by  Mabel  Maud's  bed, 
telling  fairy-stories.  The  afternoon  had  been  one  of 
intense  excitement  to  the  child,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  astonishment  of  learning  that  she  had  a  mother. 
The  anxious  nurse  was  trying  to  calm  her  into  sleep  when 
there  was  a  loud  knoc  king  at  the  front  door. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  had  just  returned  from  the 
Union  League  Club.  He  had  been  absent  a  year,  and 
would  not  have  come  back  from  the  club  so  soon  had 
there  not  been  a  great  light  in  the  lobby,  which  had  ended 
in  his  being  ex|>ellcd. 

Mabel  started  up  and  said : 

"  Dear  nurse,  who  makes  that  noise?" 

Kathleen  peered  through  the  shutters  and  "answered: 

"That  is  your  father." 

"  My  father?" 

"  Your  father." 

Mabel  raised  her  curly  head,  rested  it  on  her  hand,  and 
looked  with  wonder  into  Kathleen's  eyes. 

"  My-  " 

"  Your  father." 

"  Have  I  a  father?  " 

"  Yes,  dear  child." 

"  Kathleen,  what  is  a  father?" 

"  I  give  it  up,"  said  the  nurse. 

Kathleen  w  as  floored. 

The  child  was  overwhelmed  by  her  emotions. 
"A  mother  and  a  father!"  murmured  Mabel  Maud, 
and  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  IV. — A  NEW  THEORY  OF  FILIAL  ETIQUETTE. 

The  next  day  Mabel  was  taken  dow  n  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  be  introduced  to  her  parents.  She  approached 
her  mother  shyly,  but  did  not  venture  nearer  to  her  than 
ten  feet.  Her  father  she  regarded  for  a  moment  with 
vague  curiosity,  and  then  retreated  to  a  corner  and  hid 
behind  a  big  chair.  The  nurse  lifted  her  tenderly  in  her 
arms.  When  Mabel  Maud  had  been  transported  again 
to  the  nursery,  she  had  only  a  dim  and  confused  recol- 
lection of  her  parents. 

The  child  had  now  established  a  speaking  acquaint- 
ance with  her  parents.  Gradually  they  met  more  often. 
Mabel  soon  knew  her  mother  when  she  saw  her  riding  by 
in  the  park.  She  seldom  made  a  mistake  in  picking  out 
her  father  on  the  street.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  Mabel 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  her  parents,  such  as  "  Very 
well,  I  thank  you,"  or  "  The  weather  is  cool  to-day." 
Their  acquaintance  was  ripening. 

Mabel  was  puzzled  touching  how  to  act  toward  her 
parents.  She  was  cautious  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
courtesy;  careful  not  to  be  familiar  with  them.  In  their 
presence  she  preserved  a  dignified  and  courteously  re- 
served manner.  She  would  not  have  dreamed  of  climb- 
ing into  her  mother's  lap.  With  her  nurse,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  wholly  unconventional. 

chapter  v. — Mabel's  heart  warms  toward  her 

KINDRED. 

A  fourth  cousin  of  her  mother's,  a  "  poor  'relation,'  " 
came  to  the  house  on  a  visit.  He  was  an  uncouth,  sim- 
ple-hearted man,  who  invariably  offered  wrong  advice  and 
was  always  unconsciously  absurd.  The  child  was  at- 
tracted to  him,  and  they  were  soon  much  acquainted. 

Mabel  loved  the  nurse,  though  not  of  kin,  and  had  a 
place  in  her  affections  for  the  cook,  who  had  given  her 
hot  tarts.  Now  her  heart  began  to  warm  toward  her  kin- 
dred. 

She  was  soon  a  constant  companion  of  her  fourth 
cousin.  His  smiie  was  like  sunshine  to  her.  She  hid  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  as  he  told  the  most  beautiful  stories 
about  hunting  raccoons  with  torches,  and  of  gathering 


eolden  pumpkins  when  the  moonlight  lay  on  the  ground. 
The  fairy  bark,  w  ith  its  freight  of  orphaned  affections,  had 
found  a  port  at  last. 

Mabel  Maud,  whose  yearning  heart  had  never  before 
known  what  the  affection  of  kindred  was,  now  hilly  real- 
ized it  in  the  arms  of  her  dear  cousin  ! 

CHAPTER  VI. — MABEL  MAUD'S  REVENGE. 

Mabel  is  no  longer  a  ricli  waif  in  Central  park.  She  is 
a  fashionable  young  lady,  fair  as  a  lily.  Kathleen  is 
married,  and  has  a  little  nursery  of  her  own.  Mabel 
Maud's  father,  almost  retired  from  Wall  street,  is  now  a 
gentleman— a  bourgeoise  gentleman.  Her  mother  wears 
a  gray  wig  and  is  a  "dowager" — a  bourgeoise  dowager. 
Mabel  is  now  too  much  mothered.  She  is  shown  off 
everywhere  for  all  she  is  worth.  Her  father  booms  her 
as  if  she  were  stocks.  Her  beauty  is  paraded  as  if  she 
were  a  handsome  dividend.  An  article  of  speculation 
she  is.  Her  parents  want  to  wed  her  to  a  foreign  count, 
or,  as  a  last  resort,  to  an  American  millionaire.  Every- 
where she  goes  her  mother  goes  there,  too. 

Everywhere 'but  one  place.  For  w-hen  Mabel  goes 
riding  her  mother  does  not  go;  only  the  coachman. 
Often  of  breezy  mornings  they  are  seen  on  the  road  in 
Mabel's  Victoria.  By  the  side  of  the  coachman  sits  a 
nimble  footman.  He  opens  the  door  of  the  heart  and 
lets  dow  n  the  steps  of  pride.    It  is  Cupid. 

Maliel  Maud's  love  for  the  coachman  is  not  wholly 
emotional.  Calmly  has  she  reasoned  upon  it;  carefully 
debated  it.  She  has  compared  the  coachman  with  the 
young  men  of  "  the  oldest  families  "  who  call  upon  her, 
and  with  her  father.  The  coachman  is  handsomer  than 
her  father,  and  less  effeminate  than  her  admirers.  The 
latter  have  small  voices,  and  talk  like  women.  The 
coachman  has  a  big  voice,  and  talks  like  an  actor  in  a 
play.  Her  father  always  talks  of  stocks.  It  is  such  a  re- 
lief to  hear  a  man  talk  of  horses. 

After  all,  Mabel  Maud  is  undecided.  All  her  affections 
had  been  among  the  domestics.  She  had  loved  her  nurse ; 
she  had  a  kindly  memory  of  the  cook.  It  was  departing 
from  their  tender  care  that  she  met  the  coachman.  v 

What  would  the  nurse  say?  What  did  she  say?  "  Wed 
the  coachman."  And  that  is  what  the  cook  said;  and 
that  is  what  Mabel  Maud  did. 

One  day  her  Victoria  rolled  away  over  a  path  of  flow- 
ers, and  passed  by  all  the  roadside  inns,  and  stopped  at  a 
chapel.  A  short  chapter  ended  a  long  story.  Mabel  did 
not  wish  to  abandon  her  frieYids.  She  did  not  know 
which  friends  to  abandon.  She  stayed  with  the  friends 
of  her  childhood. — Puck. 


Learned  scientific  investigators  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
this  country  have  begun  to  challenge  the  sweeping  con- 
clusions of  the  Brooklyn  Doctor  Johnson  with  respect  to 
the  danger  of  using  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  They 
doubt  rhe  significance  of  his  facts,  and  seriously  question 
the  extent  of  the  alleged  danger.  Those  scientific  per- 
sons found  their  conclusions  upon  chemical  analysis,  out 
while  they  have  been  slowly  and  laboriously  reaching 
their  results,  logical  persons  less  expert  in  scientific  pro- 
cesses have  taken  a  short  but  sure  and  safe  "  cut  across 
lots"  to  like  conclusions.  These  logical  persons,  seeing 
that  canned  goods  are  sold  in  every  grocery  and  used 
freely  in  every  household,  have  argued  that  if  these  things 
were  poisonous  the  death  rate  from  poisoning  would  be 
very  great.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  even  the  slightest  illness  is  supposed — rightly  or 
wrongly — to  have  resulted  from  the  eating  of  canned 
goods  is  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  amount  to  nothing, 
and  even  in  these  cases  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
very  imperfectly  established.  In  most  instances  the  con- 
viction that  the  sick  persons  are  the  victims  of  poisoning 
from  the  use  of  canned  goods  rests  upon  no  better  foun- 
dation than  the  conjecture  of  some  doctor  who  accepts 
that  theory  merely  because  he  cannot  otherwise  account 
for  the  illness.  The  truth  is  that  even  if  we  assume  all 
alleged  cases  of  such  poisoning  to  be  actual  cases,  their 
number  is  so  exceedingly  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  persons  who  eat  canned  goods  without 
harm,  that  one's  mathematical  chances  of  being  hurt  by 
such  cause  is  almost  infinitely  smaller  than  his  chances  of 
being  hanged  or  done  to  death  by  the  falling  of  a  gera- 
nium-pot from  the  window-ledge  of  some  tall  house. — 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


There  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  maid  who  was  not 
kissed  under  a  bough  of  mistletoe  at  Christmas,  would 
not  be  married  during  the  following  year.  There  was 
once  a  notion  that  its  heathen  origin  should  exclude  it 
from  Christmas  decorations;  but  this  found  no  favor  with 
the  young  people  at  any  period.  On  the  contrary,  they 
took  good  care  that  it  should  be  hung,  and  that  it  should 
have  plenty  of  berries;  for  the  ceremony  under  it  was  not 
duly  performed  if  a  berry  was  not  plucked  off  with  each 
kiss,  and  consequently  the  supply  of  berries  determined 
the  number  of  kisses.  It  did  not  need  the  Roman  use  of 
the  plant  to  recommend  such  a  preventive  of  the  state  of 
old  maidenism.  Some  trace  the  use  of  green-bush 
decoration  to  the  original  branches  of  vervain  among  the 
Romans.  With  Romans  and  Druids  the  vervain  was  a 
panacea  for  every  ill;  and  they  believed,  above  all,  that 
it  "conciliated  hearts  which  were  at  variance" — another 
good  office  of  any  plant  in  the  Christmas  season.  The 
Druids  only  venerated  the  mistletoe  that  grew  on  the  oak, 
but  the  common  mistletoe  (viscus  a//>um),  with  its  pearly 
blossoms,  is  gathered  from  the  hawthorn,  the  old  apple- 
tree,  the  lime  and  the  fir,  and  other  trees.  Of  late  years 
this  parasite  has  been  scarcer  than  formerly,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  propagate  it.  This  is  done  by  clean- 
ing off  the  bark  under  any  joint  of  a  young  tree  with  the 
moistened  thumb,  and  then  pressing  the  glutinous  berry 
on  the  cleaned  place  till  it  adheres  to  the  bark ;  it  will  be- 
gin to  show  growth  in  about  fifteen  months.  It  was  an 
obvious  suggestion  that  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  statistics  show  a  falling  off  in  marriages,  this  plant 
ouctht  not  to  be  let  die  out. — Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in 
Harper's. 


BYRON'S  TOMB. 


Byron,  when  owner  of  Newstead  Abbey,  built  a  tomb  in 
which  he  wished  to  be  buried,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  property  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  old 
schoolmate,  Colonel  Wildman.  As  the  little,  square- 
towered  stone  church  at  Hucknall  Torkard,  three  miles 
away,  was  the  place  where  the  poet  attended  church 
w  hen  a  lad,  it  seemed  appropriate  that  here  his  mortal 
remains  should  be  placed.  This  was  done  |uly  16th, 
1824. 

When  the  writer  of  this  visited  the  church,  some  ten 
years  since,  he  noticed  a  wreath  of  leaves  upon  the  wall 
above  the  poet's  tomb,  and  recalled  this  note  from  the 
poem  "  Burns  and  Byron,"  by  Joaquin  Miller. 

"  The  day  before  my  departure  for  Europe  last  sum- 
mer a  party  sailed  out  to  the  beautiful  sea-front  of  Sauce- 
lito,  lying  in  the  great  bay  of  San  Francisco,  forever 
green  in  its  crown  of  California  laurel,  and  there  the 
fairest  hands  of  the  youngest  city  of  the  new  world  wove 
a  wreath  of  bay  for  the  tomb  of  Byron.  I  brought  it  over 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  seas,  and  placed  it  above 
the  dust  of  the  soldier-poet,  as  desired." 

The  humorous  old  sexton,  in  reply  to  a  question  asked 
concerning  the  history  of  the  wreath,  said: 

"An  American  poet,  who  admired  Byron  very  much, 
brought  it  from  his  country,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
the  rector,  placed  it  there  himself.  The  rector's  daughter, 
who  did  not  think  highly  of  Lord  Byron,  wanted  the 
wreath  removed,  and  her  father  said:  'If  you  will  take  it 
down,  you  may;'  but  the  daughter  did  not  like  ladders. 
So  it  remains.  • 

The  closing  lines  of  the  poem  referred  to  are : 

No  sign  or  cryptic  stone  or  cross 

Unto  the  passing  world  has  said, 
'•  lie  died,  and  we  deplore  his  loss." 

No  sound  of  sandaled  pilgrim's  tread 
Disturbs  the  pilgrim's  peaceful  rest. 
Or  (rets  the  proud,  impatient  breast. 
The  bat  flits  through  the  broken  pane, 
The  black,  swift  swallow  gathers  moss 

And  builds  in  peace  above  his  head, 
Then  goes,  then  comes,  and  builds  again. 
And  it  is  well;  not  otherwise 

\Yould  he,  the  grand,  sad  singer,  will. 
The  serene  peace  of  paradise 

He  sought.    Tis  his;  the  storm  is  still. 
Secure  in  nis  eternal  fame, 

And  blended  pity  and  respect. 

Me  does  not  feel  the  cold  neglect, 
And  Lngland  does  not  fear  the  shame. 

livery  Other  Saturday. 


Vassar  girls,  says  Halston,  in  the  NewYork  Times,  have 
a  peculiar  phraseology  of  their  own,  as  I  noticed  when  I 
went  to  their  annual  "  Phil  "  on  Friday  evening,  by  invi- 
tation of  a  tempting  "  cousin."  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary slang  of  girlhood,  their  vocabulary  is  still  further 
extended.  I  gazed  wonderingly  and  rather  vacuously 
perhaps  when  my  cousin  said:  "  Look  at  that  cow.  What 
do  you  think  of  its  lace?  "  I  could  not  see  any  cow,  but 
only  an  extremely  pretty  girl  with  some  transparent,  inter- 
woven, fluffy  stuff  around  her  neck.  Later  I  found  that 
in  the  Vassar  girl's  classification  all  males  are  "  men," 
and  all  females  "cows,"  with  the  usual  intensive  ad- 
jectives strung  before. 

Notw  ithstanding  her  talkative  inde|>endence,  the  Vassar 
girl  always  belongs  to  some  boy's  college  in  soul.  Se- 
cretly she  envies  her  brother  or  her  chum's  brother.  It  is 
wonderful  how  many  "  brothers"  they  have.  Before  the 
Thanksgiving  football  game  between  Yale  and  Princeton 
they  were  divided  up  into  factions  as  they  were  on 
national  politics.  They  Haunted  up  and  down  the 
corridors  w  ith  the  barber's  pole  of  Princeton's  orange  and 
black  or  the  blue  of  Yale  conspicuously  displayed.  The 
majority  wore  the  blue,  not  so  much  for  male  reasons  as 
because  it  was  more  becoming  and  easier  to  get.  Har- 
vard also  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  girls,  but  not  so  many 
of  them  have  waltzed  with  a  real  Harvard  student,  and 
Yale  and  Princeton  are  ahead.  West  Point,  though,  is 
away  up  front.  No  civilian,  no  matter  how  darling  his 
mustache  and  wavy  its  silken  ends,  can  compare  with  the 
roughly  shaven  cadet;  the  bell  button,  with  its  imagin- 
ative tinkling  and  figurative  heart  shape,  outweights  it  all. 

Vassar  girls  have  a  little  custom  which  pleases  the 
youths  who  are  allowed  to  drop  in  at  occasional  recep- 
tions, but  which  is  rather  hard  on  the  pantry  stock  of  the 
institution.  The  spoons,  I  noticed,  when  I  took  lunch  at 
thu  college  recently,  were  stamped  deeply,  "  Vassar  Fe- 
male College."  I  saw  several  youths  take  two  or  three 
spoons,  and  one  Princeton  man,  under  the  encouraging 
smile  of  his  "cow,"  slipped  spoon  after  spoon  to  the 
inside  pocket  of  his  coat.  Quite  an  extensive  barter  trade 
is  carried  on  between  West  Point  and  Poughkeepsie — 
spoons  for  bell  buttons.  I  could  not  resist,  and  took  one 
myself.  It  rests  in  my  coffee-cup  on  the  desk  before  me, 
and  every  time  I  sip  from  it  I  regretfully  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  lips  that  have  been  there  before,  though 
really  there  might  be  a  little  more  poetry  in  it  if  the 
crippled  thing  were  something  daintier  than  half-rate 
pewter.  

Sara  Bernhardt  is  said  to  have  been  surprised  at  prayer 
by  her  doctor.  We  should  have  thought  the  doctor  would 
have  been  the  one  to  be  surprised. 


It  is  stated  that  many  Atlanta  churches  are  paying  more 
attention  to  music  than  ever  before.  It  seems  to  be  a  bad 
year  for  religion  all  around. 


It  seems  that  Hendricks  was  originally  an  Ohio  man, 
after  all.  You  may  delay  destiny,  but  you  cannot  wholly 
avert  its  consummation. 


It  is  easier  for  a  woman  to  return  a  kindness  than  a 
copper-bottomed  preserve-kettle. 


].  M.  Morton  has  written  a  play  entitled  Triplets— Ex. 
It  Is  a  domestic  tragedy. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  'LIZ-TOWN  HUMORIST. 


Settin'  round  the  stove  last  night, 
Down  at  Wess's  store,  was  me 
And  Mart  Strimples,  Punk,  and  White, 
And  Doc  Bills,  and  two  or  three 
Fellows  of  the  Mudsock  tribe 
No  use  trying  to  describe! 
And  says  Doc,  he  says,  says  he : 
"Talkin"  'bout  good  things  to  eat, 
Ripe  mushmillon's  hard  to  beat !  " 

I  chawed  on.    And  Mart  he  'lowed 

Wortermillon  beat  the  mush. 

"  Red,"  says  he,  "  and  juicy ;  hush ! 

I'll  jes  leave  it  to  the  crowd  !  " 

\\  hen  a  Mudsock  chap  says  he: 

"  Pumpkin's  good  enough  for  me — 

Pumpkin  pies,  I  mean,    he  says: 

"Them  beats  'millons!     What  say,  Wess?' 

I  chawed  on.    And  Wess  says  :  "  Well, 

You  jes  take  that  wife  of  mine 

All  yer  wortermillon-rine, 

And  she'll  boil  it  down  a  spell — 

In  with  sorghum,  I  suppose, 

And  what  else  Lord  only  knows! 

But  I'm  here  to  tell  all  hands 

Them  p'serves  meets  my  demands." 

I  chawed  on,  and  White  he  says: 

"Well,  I  jes  stand  in  with  Wess — 

I'm  no  hog !  "    And  Tunk  he  says  :  "  I 

Guess  I'll  pastur'  on  pie 

With  the  Mudsock  boys!  "  says  he. 

"  Now  what's  yourn?    he  says  to  me. 

I  chawed  on — fer — quite  a  spell ; 

Then  I  speaks  up,  slow  and  dry: 

"  Jes  tobacker!  I-says-I. 

And  you  ought  to  heerd  'em  yell ! 

J.  IV.  Riley,  in  Indianapolis  Journal. 


TRIFLES. 


"I  don't  wonder  that  the  world  is  wicked," 
said  Tommy,  "  when  God  picked  out  such  a 
tedious  day  for  Sunday." 

Dowager.  It's  been  the  worst  season  I  can 
remember,  Sir  James!  All  the  men  seem  to  have 
got  married,  and  none  of  the  girls! — Punch. 

A  fair  article  of  polar  bear  can  be  bought  for 
one  thousand  dollars.  But  even  at  this  low  fig- 
ure it  seems  foolish  to  buy  a  bear  unless  you 
really  have  use  for  him.  It  doesn't  pay  to  buy  a 
bear  simply  because  he  is  cheap. 

These  crazy  spelling  reformers  are  trying  to 
persuade  people  to  spell  kiss  with  one  s.  I  he 
attempt  will  be  a  failure.  The  man  who  lifts  a 
finger,  so  to  speak,  to  shorten  a  kiss  will  bring 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  risinggeneration. 
The  tendency  is  rather  to  add  more  s's.  That 
is,  to  make  the  kiss  a  yard,  a  yard  and  a  half  or 
two  yards  long,  or  as  long  as  a  strong  young 
man  can  hold  his  breath. — Burdette. 

She  has  such  pretty,  bright-blue  eyes, 

And  waving  hair  of  golden  sheen; 
A  saucy  nose  and  cherry  lips, 

And  stately  manners  of  a  queen. 
But  oh,  there  was  one  little  fault, 

One  blemish  all  these  charms  among; 
This  lovely  rosebud  had  one  thorn  : 

She  had,  alas!  she  had  a  tongue. 

Buffalo  Express . 

"I  hope  you  will  be  a  better  boy  in  the  fu- 
ture," said  his  mother. 
"  Yes'm,"  sobbed  the  boy. 

"I  guess  you  will  mind  your  father  next  time 
he  speaks  to  you." 
"  Yes'm." 

"Poor   boy!"   she  added,  sympathetically, 
"  did  he  touch  your  heart?  " 
"  No'm." 

Lost,  strayed,  or  mayhap  stolen, 

A  lass  with  golden  hair, 
Blue-eyed,  of  fair  complexion 

And  spirit  free  as  air. 
Between  suspense  and  certainty 

The  loss  occurred;  just  where 
Subscriber  fails  to  recollect, 

Tho'  sure  he  used  full  care. 
Such  losses  are  so  common 

'Twere  useless  now  to  moan; 
Who  finds  will  be  rewarded 

By  leaving  her — alone. 

Harvard  Lampoon. 

"Do  you  love  me,  dearest?"  she  asked  of  her 
crusty  old  husband. 

"  Did  you  pay  those  bills  yesterday?  " 
"  Yes,  but  do  you  " 

"  Is  there  anything  you  want  particularly  to- 
day? " 

"  No,  but  do  you  love  me,  dearest?  " 

"  Well,  I  guess  1  do,"  he  then  cautiously  re- 
plied, as  he  carefully  placed  a  newspaper  over 
the  pocket  where  he  carried  his  money. — New 
York  Graphic. 

I  wonder  how  they  can  have  met, 

These  two  who  (where  the  blue  waves  wet 

The  shining  sands)  are  passing  by, 

She  looking  sweetly  coy  and  shy, 
He  pleased,  though  rather  cool  as  yet. 
An  hour  or  more  f  see  they  let 
Slip  quickly  by.    How  can  they  get 

isuch  pleasure  from  the  sea  and  sky? 
I  wonder  how. 
They  come,  when  now  the  sun  is  set, 
Humming  some  sweet  old  love  duct. 

She  bears  his  cane  perched  up  on  high; 

He  swings  her  hat  as  they  pass  nigh. 
Someday  ^will  break,  this  witching  net. 
I  wonder  how. 

Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  the  hymn-writer,  fell  in 
love,  and  proposed  marriage  to  a  young  woman. 
She  replied  that  she  loved  the  jewel,  but  could 
not  admire  the  casket.  He  secluded  himself  and 
wrote  the  touching  hymn  : 

How  vain  are  all  things  here  below, 

How  false,  ah  J  yet  how  fair  I 
Each  plea-sure  hath  its  poison,  too, 

And  every  sweet  a  sna  e. 

Driven  back  by  his  disappointment  in  love  to 
his  contemplations  of  heaven.  Watts  next  wrote 
the  hymn  beginning  with  the  lines: 


There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight 
Where  saints  immortal  dwell. 

Watts  was  scarcely  five  feet  tall,  and  died  a 
bachelor. — Sermon,  by  Dr.  King. 


Comyns  Carr,  who  made  the  Madison  Square 
version  of  Called  Bark,  is  already  at  work 
dramatizing  Dark  Pays  for  the  English  stage, 
and  his  piece  has  been  purchased  for  the  Amer- 
ican market.  The  story,  as  it  is  told  in  book 
form,  seems  to  be  laid  in  very  much  the  same 
outlines  as  those  which  marked  the  Construction 
of  Called  Back.  In  Dark  Davs,  as  in  the  other 
book,  the  heroine  goes  crazy  from  seeing  a  man 
murdered.  In  this  book  the  person  who  is 
killed  is  her  husband,  who  has  wronged  her 
bitterly.  When  she  recovers  her  reason  she 
imagines  that  it  is  she  who  has  committed  the 
murder,  and  she  determines  that  if  anybody  is 
arrested  and  tried  for  the  crime  she  will  give 
herself  up  as  the  guilty  person.  A  man  is  finally 
accused  of  the  assassination,  and  the  heroine 
goes  into  court  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  her 
own  guilt.  There  is  a  very  strong  dramatic 
situation  at  this  point.  When  she  enters  the 
court-room  the  man  is  just  being  asked  if  he  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  he  is  about  to  answer 
when  the  girl  rises  to  denounce  herself.  The 
prisoner's  eyes  meet  hers,  and  he  staggers  back 
overcome,  to  change  his  plea  from  not  guilty  to 
guilty.  In  his  subsequent  confession  he  de- 
clares that  just  as  he  committed  the  murder  the 
woman  came  upon  the  scene,  and  the  sight  of 
the  dead  man  destroyed  her  reason.  The  crim- 
inal, who  is  a  commonplace  footpad,  is  executed 
for  the  murder,  and  the  heroine  is  left  to  live 
happily  wilh  the  man  who  loves  her. 


Mr.  James  O'Neill's  many  warm  friends  in  this 
city  would  rather  be  classed  as  "  part  ial  "  critics 
than  toendorse  the  following  from  a  New  Haven 
correspondent  :  "  If  any  impartjal  critic  is  not 
forced  to  admit  that  James  O'Neill  has  imbued 
his  part  in  Monte  Cristo  with  a  lot  of  execrable 
mannerisms,  not  to  say  pantomimic  grimaces, 
ill-befitting  the  role,  the  said  critic  must  have  a 
less  horror  of  overacting  than  I." 


It  seems  that  Mary  Anderson  is  "an  abso- 
lute fiasco,"  and  Mrs.  Langtry  a  great  actress. 
At  least,  this  is  the  pronunciamento  of  Labou- 
chere;  which  proves  either  that  the  public  has 
made  a  blundering  estimate  of  the  two  stars,  or 
that  critics  are  not  infallible. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office-  32  7  Market  Street 

Rett  nery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS    Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Pai«l-u|>  Capital  $3,000,^00  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS : 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


ALFALFA  FRUITAND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many  <»reat   Advantages  ol  Tulare 
County* 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
QUALBD  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MILLEK  A  KNIIPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cai. 


THE 


WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $1  00. 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 
FI  \i:kai,  directors, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN,  I>.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTKK. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  aad.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  JMY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted 

ADMISSION,  as  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


C.  PJR.  R. 

I  I  ill  SCHEDULE,  SUNDAY,  NOV.  23, 1884. 

1  ram*  Icuvi-  uikI  arc  <Iik>  to  arrive  at  San 
Frant'lNCO  an  follows: 
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.  Benicia 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 

!  Colfax  


.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 
1  Denting,  Kl  Paso)  Express... 
land  Fast  f  Emigrant  . 

,GaIl  and  lone  via  I.ivermore  . 

.  .Gait  via  Martinez  

..Knight's  Landing  

.  .  Los  Angeles  and  South  

. .  tavermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 


.  Martinez  . 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico  

1  Mojave  and  East  )  Express. . . 
I      "        "      "    I  Emigrant 
,  .Nile&and  Hay  wards  


I  Ogden  and  East  |  Express  

(  "  "  14  i  Emigrant  . . 
j  Red  Bluff  \  via  Marysville. 
j  and  Tehama  |  via  Woodland  . 
.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore .  . . 

"  via  Benicia  

'*  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

I  Tulare,  Fresno  1  

|  Madera  and  Merced.  )  

.Vallejo  
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6.40  p. 
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5.40  p. 
•10.40  a. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
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10.10  a. 

.  V  irginia  City   1 1.10  a. 

.  Woodland   6.40  p. 

10, 10  a. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8  : 00  a.  m.  meets  Pa 
cific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa 
cific  Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAJf  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12. oo,  12.30, 

I.OO,  I.30,  2  OO,  2.30,  3.00,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5-30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8.3o,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  *4.3o,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameiia)— V30,  6.30,  }n.oo, 

*  12.  OO. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *j. 30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  ^10,30,  11.00,  }n.3o,  12.00,  Ji2.3o, 
1. 00,  }i.3o,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6  30,  7.00,  *7.3°>  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  to. 30,  10.00,  £10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12  00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,*6.3o,7  oo,*7-3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  fi.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 
5  00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE—  *6. 23,  *6.s3,  *7.23,  '7.53,  '8.23, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2l,  *4.23,  *4-53i  *5-J3.  *5-53.  '6-23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)-*5.i5,  *5.45, 
(6.45,  t9-'5i  *3-'5-  ■ 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  »6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00, 5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-°7,  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11-07, 
11.37,  '2-07.  12-37.  I-07.  1-37.  2-07,  2-37,  3-07,  3-37.  4  07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9-52,  (I0.22,  IO.52,  (ll. 22,  II.52, 
(l2.22,  12.52,  (l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5-22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  (5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  17.15, 

7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  (10.15,  ro-45.  '■•■5,  n-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2-45p  3-45.  4-i5.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  °->5.  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BEkKELEY— (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  (7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  (12.45.  i-45.  a-45.  3-45. 

4.45,  I5.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  "  '5. 
3.15,  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  "-15,  3-15.  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  (  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOODMAK, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P^R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  isx4. 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Town send 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


I.KAVH 

S.  F. 


t6.5o  a. 

8.30  a. 
10.40  a. 
•2.30  p. 

4.30  p. 
*5->5  P- 

6-3Q  P- 


DESTINATION. 


A  H  H  I  V  K 

S.  F. 


o.io  a. 
10.40  a. 
•3.30  p. 

4-3Q  P- 


10.40  a. 
*3-3°  P- 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


1  Gdroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  | 
I     Salinas  and  Monterey.  j 


10.40  a. 
*3-3Q  P- 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


10.40  a. 
*3.3o  p. 


\  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  } 
I  (('amp  Capitola>&  S.  Cruz,  j 


6.35  a.  m. 
*6.io  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  m. 
15.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  m. 


9.03  a.  111, 
10.02  a.  m. 

3-36  P-  m- 
6.08  p.  m. 


'10.02  a  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 


,  6.08  p.  m. 


6.o3  p.  m. 


10.40  a.  m.  I     Soledad  and  Way  Stations.     I      6.08  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted,    t Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


itSTSTANDARD  of  Time. —  Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  8c  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STACK  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadrko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  'Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I    ,Sold  SunH.aV  ">°rning;  good  for 

J        3    t  return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.       )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Offices.  — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSET T,  Superintendent. 

0-SOl  'IHER>  DIVISIONS."^ 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C» 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q    O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O.O  V_7  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Feiton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2O  (~~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
•  OVJ  Eden,  Alvarado.  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

0(~)    P-  M'i  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gat  OS. 
•     '         and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<fl»  pf  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP^SAN  TOSEJon  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8(~\f~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
•  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3  OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AM)  ALVMI  DA 

36.00  —  36-30,  S(7'Oo>  7-3°>  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  1 1.00,  1 1.30  A.M.  12.00,  12.30,  Ti.oo,  1.30,  ^|s.oo, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6. 00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  f*5-3°»  36. 00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  TJn.oo,  1 1.30  A.M.;  %  12.00,  12.30, 
IT1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11.45  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 35.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16, 1(10.46, 
11. 16,  In. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  II12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16,  11. 31 
P.  M. 

3 Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

HUSH  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENGrliAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed   ro  order. 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THE     PALACE     H  O  T  K  Ij     OF     C  H  I  C  A  <  i  <  > 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 

GEO.  A.  COBB,  CHAS.  CHILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Room;  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  WILL   li  K  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  C  H  I  BAN 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot  fi  I    Sacramento  Street. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  coi ner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  15th 

MAKll'OSA  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1st 

AT  3  H.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKEI.S  &  BROS..  Agent*, 

327  Market  street. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 


ST  IS  A  M  SHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  "884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JAN.  2«1 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  3d 

SAN  I'ABl.O  TUESDAY,  MARCH  n  th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  »8th 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  ad 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  oth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LEI. AND  STANFORD.  President. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
•rnTTTTlTT 

'IT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  1'. 
TT 

TV  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quail  J  . 
TT 

IT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset, "good  mediocri  T, 

TT 

IT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 

TT 

-        TT  he  " J?resh  Toast "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 

nee  the  old  T — 


'  Nev 


pronou 


TT  asters  of  the 
IT         T— . 
Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
11  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "  T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 
Second.    The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  *'T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Posloflice  Box  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 
Messrs.  Richards  at  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St.  _ 
Gentlemen:  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  arc 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  proceduie  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  l>cing  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
turners  an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  vour  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  S:  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  -A..   D.  183a. 

Capital  0,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  por  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"CD WARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Strrbt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.1.  \\.  1VAN\,  fl.I  M  KAl,  AGENT, 

29  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  anrl  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furni%lied  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  >treet,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  Mock  of  the  <  leary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


TSEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  iVJ 


HOLIDAY 

GOODS! 


Rattan  ami  Reed  Chain,  Rode- 
crs,  Brackets,  Screens,  \v»rk- 
Baakete,  Corner  Chairs,  Etc.,  in 
an  endless  variety. 

All  goods  mu  ami  frsah.  The 

liiu-sl  liins  cut  shown  on  I  lit* 
«  nasi . 

Also.  Rnrr  Folding;  r.««i«.  In  a 
great  rartetj  of  styles, 


H.  H.  GROSS 


■■lira     16  AND  18  SECOND  ST. 


(GRAND  HOTEL  BLOCK) 
San  FraiM-Lseo. 


WANT  THE  BEST 


mum  bjujjm 


Washington,  D.  C,  1 
March  27,  1883. J 
Ni'.w  Homk  S.  II.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  vonr  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUN  LAP. 
512 Twelfth  St.,N.  W. 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

111  tin    Mo  1  hi' 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
634  Market  Street,  S.  F., 

Established  18*13.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NOHMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  itnsii  Street)  Ban  t  ramiwo. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to.  

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  SaiiNome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   LODtilHCI  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
91KN.O.   K.  JOHNSON,  Prop'r. 


THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  arc  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Franciscoat  8  a.  II,  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Bi'knell,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell.  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Yault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black   Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of  Red  and  Gray  Granite  and  American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  II.  BteCORjnCK, 
837  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


KRUC  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 
HELI.MAXN  BKOTIIKKS  A  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  MS  Front  Strrrt 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

1034  IWarkil  Mini. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

HOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
oik  Clay  street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W    MONTAUFE  «*  tO., 

131,  313,  315  and  3x7  Market  street,        San  Francisco, 
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SHORT  BITS. 


There  seems  to  be  trouble  ahead  for  the  manly  art-ists . 
One  of  the  noble  professors,  named  Muldoon,  has  re- 
cently been  knocked  out  by  death,  and  now  one  Mitchell 
ha^  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  the 
grim  champion  by  leading  off  on  the  dead  gladiator,  a 
year  or  so  before  his  last  round  with  the  invincible.  If 
this  be  a  precedent,  there  seems  a  wild  and  gloomy  out- 
look for  the  prancing  knights  of  the  fistic  tourney.  Time 
seems  to  act  as  no  bar  to  criminal  prosecution;  and  as 
each  of  them  most  likely  has  hit  everybody  else  more  or 
less  within  the  last  decade,  they  must  be  all  trembling  in 
their  canvas-backed  shoes  every  time  one  of  them  is 
known  to  be  suffering  from  a  bad  spell  of  "  last  night,"  or 
any  of  those  ills  that  pugilistic  flesh  is  heir  to.  It  must, 
too,  be  contusing  work  for  a  grand  jury.  It  wouldn't  do 
to  indict  the  one  who  struck  the  last  blow,  nor  yet  the 
first. 

I  can  see  only  two  courses  open  to  justice.  The  first  is 
to  hang  them  all,  to  get  the  right  one.  This  is  the  true 
solution ;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Manila,  an  economy  of  hemp  may  be  desirable.  In  this 
case  I  would  suggest  that  they  throw  dice  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  "  bad  eminence  "  of  the  scaffold  and  the  rope. 
But  the  fraternity  are,  I  believe,  a  little  afraid  of  over- 
indulgence— as  a  business  precaution;  and  while  they 
might  not  mind  shaking  for  the  drinks,  they  would  doubt- 
less object  to  throwing  for  what  they  would  certainly  con- 
sider a  "drop  too  much."  However  viewed,  it  is  a 
knotty  question.  But  even  were  the  Great  Alexander 
here,  sword  in  hand,  that  doughty  warrior  were  scarcely 
the  public-spirited  citizen  I  take  him  for  if  he  would  not 
count  slowly  at  least  one  hundred  before  raising  his  blade 
to  sever  that  Gordian  (or  guardian)  knot,  particularly  if 
the  burly  neck  of  a  heavy-weight  champion  were  entan- 
gled therein.  Go  ahead,  gentlemen,  and  may  the  best 
man  win  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  come  down 
through  the  trap ! 

A  steamboat  launch  on  a  western  river  is  a  grand  affair, 
and  brings  out  the  town  and  the  country  for  miles 
around.  Some  twenty  years  ago  a  steamer,  classically 
named  the  Rubicon,  was  started  on  its  first  trip  down  the 
Illinois.  Among  the  gazing  and  shouting  throng  on  the 
wharf  was  a  lively  young  woman,  to  whom  the  utterance 
of  a  joke  was  a  necessity  of  life.  So,  when  the  boat  had 
slowly  steamed  past  the  dock,  and  was  moving  majestic- 
ally down  the  stream,  she  turned  to  a  solemn-visaged 
man,  for  want  of  a  better  auditor,  and  softly  murmured, 
in  the  memorable  words  of  Caesar,  "  Well,  the  Rubicon 
is  passed  I "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  sad-eyed  man,  without  a 
sign  of  emotion — "  yes ;  she's  got  by ! "  And  the  discour- 
aged Julia  did  not  smile  again  that  day. 


last  week  planted  the  American  flag  on  his  cheek,  there 
was  not  a  loyal  heart  in  the  house  that  did  not  exult  at 
beholding  our  national  standard  fixed  on  so  solid,  so  im- 
movable, a  foundation.  We  often  hear  of  the  tree  of 
liberty  striking  its  roots  in  the  American  heart.  But 
when  the  staff  that  upholds  the  national  banner  is  planted 
on  the  national  cheek,  nor  storm  nor  thunderbolt  shall 
shake  or  shatter  that  adamantine  base. 


Every  one  in  Sacramento  in  early  days  knew  and  loved 
the  genial,  generous,  careless  and  easy-going  Charlie 
Fairfax.  Every  one  called  him  Charlie ;  for,  though  be- 
longing to  the  F.  F.  V.'s,  and  withal  a  scion  of  the  En- 
glish nobility — indeed,  the  direct  heir  to  a  title — he  was  the 
most  democratic  of  aristocrats.  With  true  Southern 
hospitality,  he  kept  open  house  in  so  literal  a  sense  that 
his  wife — a  lady  whose  accomplishments  and  grace  of 
manner  would  have  embellished  a  palace  or  glorified  a 
hovel — never  dared  to  order  dinner  for  less  than  six,  for 
fewer  than  that  Charlie  rarely  brought  home  with  him, 
unannounced  and  unheralded.  To  these  extravagant 
habits  was  added  a  taste  for  sport,  probably  derived  from 
his  English  progenitors  as  well  as  his  Virginian  blood. 
But  the  fox-hunting  of  his  ancestral  domain  being  un- 
attainable in  Sacramento,  poor  Charlie  was  driven  to 
seek  more  dangerous  and  expensive  sport  in  fighting  the 
rampant  tiger — an  animal  of  which  the  jungles  of  Sacra- 
mento were  at  the  time  full  to  overflowing.  I  believe,  by 
the  way,  that  the  favorite  lair  in  which  Charlie  liked  to 
rouse  this  fierce  denizen  of  the  green  cloth  was  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  K  streets,  and  was  presided  over  by 
a  now  famous  "uncle"  of  San  Francisco.  With  all  this 
lavish  expenditure,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that,  though 
holding  the  best  paying  official  position  in  the  state,  the 
careless  Virginian's  debit  and  credit  accounts  were 
chronically  unbalanced.  This  fact  was  so  notorious  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  ever  felt  the  slightest  delicacy 
in  making  it  a  subject  of  joke.  Calling  at  his  house  one 
sunny  morning,  I  recognized  the  tramp  of  the  master  of 
the  house  as  he  went  down  the  hall,  whistling  and  with 
hands  in  pockets  like  the  great  school-boy  that  he  was. 
As  he  passed  the  parlor  door  his  wife  called  him,  when 
the  following  colloquy  ensued :. 

"  Well,  dear,  what  is  it?" 

"Can  you  ask?  Money,  of  course." 

"  Money !  Why,  you  female  spendthrift,  what  have  you 
done  with  what  I  gave  you  this  morning?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  must  know,  I  paid  the  milk- 
man." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  comical  affectation  of 
serious  amazement  with  which  he  turned  to  me,  and 
holding  up  both  hands  in  protestation,  exclaimed:  "  And 
this  woman  dares  to  call  me  extravagant  !  Why,  in  my 
wildest  and  most  reckless  moods,  no  man  living  can  ever 
accuse  me  of  throwing  away  money  like  that ! "  And  he 
went  away,  shaking  his  head  and  murmuring,  "  Paid  the 
milkman  !  "  as  one  who  was  pondering  on  the  unfathom- 
able mysteries  of  feminine  extravagance. 


When  the  agile  and  vivacious  juggler  at  the  Baldwin 


An  artist,  whether  with  pen  or  pencil,  must  have  a 
keen  eye  for  detail  as  well  as  the  capacity  for  broad  and 
effective  massing.  I  remember  when  Rosenthal's ' '  Elaine'' 
was  arousing  the  art  enthusiasm,  real  or  pretended,  of  the 
city,  an  up-country  editor  threw  the  first  stone  by 
remarking  that  the  drapery  in  the  water  is  floating  in 
the  wrong  direction.  He  hadn't  floated  a  raft  on  the 
Mississippi  without  learning  that  much  about  high  art.  I 
believe  that  the  majority  ruled  that  Toby  was  all  right ; 
or,  at  least,  that  the  drapery  may  have  floated  against  the 
tide  instead  of  with  it.  But  the  sturdy  ex-raftsman  still 
holds  his  ground,  and  declares  that  if  you'll  give  him  a 
flat-boat  and  an  old  petticoat,  and  the  Massissip  below 
the  bend, and  he'll  show  you!  Whichever  be  the  correct 
view,  the  question  demonstrates  the  importance  of  detail, 
all  the  same. 

And  to  come  down  a  step  from  high  art  to  "  Voegtlin's 
Great  Picture,"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House — a  train  cross- 


ing the  alkali  to  California.  The  tout  ensemble  would 
warm  the  innermost  heart  of  Joe  Bowers  himself.  But 
alas!  one  detail  ruins  all  to  the  realistic  Westerner;  and 
there  never  was  a  genuine  Pike  who  didn't  exclaim,  as 
his  observant  eye  lighted  on  the  form  of  the  stalwart  bull- 
whacker  in  the  foreground,  "  That  tharain't  no  Mizourian, 
you  bet,  or  I  'low 't  he  wouldn't  be  drivin'  his  cattle  on 
the  off  side!"   For  such,  alas!  is  his  untenable  position. 


I  read  lately  a  translation  of  a  German  story,  in  which 
one  of  the  characters  instructs  the  good  frau  "  how  to  pre- 
serve quinces  with  the  flavor  of  the  stones."  After  careful 
botanical  research  in  French,  English  and  German,  I  can 
see  no  justification  for  the  implied  statement  that  quinces 
have  stones.  It  may  be  a  fine  method  of  preserving 
quinces,  but  it's  no  good  way  to  preserve  the  unities. 


The  Vermonters  are  usually  considered  rather  a  pru- 
dent people,  but  they  know  exactly  when  and  where  to  be 
generous.  For  example,  they  have  just  increased  the 
salary  of  their  Governor  to  $1,500  a  year.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  somewhat  lavish  and  reckless  draught  on  the  public 
revenues  may  be  prompted  by  consideration  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's rheumatism,  which  will  not  permit  him,  as  usual, 
to  supplement  his  executive  emoluments  by  sawing  wood 
on  off  days.  This  may  be,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
more  probable  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  far-seeing  and  thrifty  Green  Mountaineers 
wish  to  prevent  the  trouble  and  expense  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a  relief  bill  to  furnish  a  new  buck  and  saw  for 
the  gubernatorial  use. 

In  coming  to  her  last  "  short  bit "  for  the  current  year 
(alas !  in  more  senses  than  one)  Francesca  would  like  to 
wish  all  her  readers  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year ;  but  the  readers  of  7/ie  San  Franciscan  are  not  juve- 
nile, and  after  thirty  this  holiday  mirth  is  such  a  mockery 
that  she  hesitates.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  greetings  and 
good  wishes  shall  be  "  entered  of  record."  For  while  the 
little  ones  are  with  us,  the  rejoicings  must  go  on  at 
this  jocund  season — though  tough  old  hearts  may  find 
themselves  tender  with  fond  and  far-away  memories  of 
home  and  hope  and  loving  gifts;  of  little  stockings  hung 
by  the  chimney,  and  the  fond  trust  in  a  real,  live  Santa 
Claus,  who  lived,  indeed,  unrecognized  in  the  dear 
parents  whose  place  we  must  fill  toward  those  who  to-day 
rejoice  in  that  which  then  was  ours. 

So  let  there  still  tie  cakes  and  ale, 

Though  we  are  staid  and  old; 
Let  little  children  hear  the  tale 
That  we  ourselves  were  told. 
Still  keep  the  pleasant  game  alive, 

If  not  for  you  and  mc, 
That  little  children's  hearts  may  dance 

Around  the  Christmas  tree. 
Give  musty  wisdom  to  the  winds, 

And  pack  your  cares  away, 
And  merrily  wish  all  the  world 
A  Happy  New  Year's  day. 

Francesca. 


Mrs.  Blinkenberry.  Do  you  know,  Brutus,  I  think 
you're  ever  so  much  better  looking  than  when  I  married 
you. 

Mr.  Blinkenberry  ( looking  up  from  liis  paper).  Yes,  so 
I  believe.    Everybody  tells  me  so. 

Mrs.  Blinkenberry  ( simpering).    I  wonder  why  it  is? 

Mr.  Blinkenberry  ( without  looking  up ).  Face  refined 
by  suffering,  I  suppose. 

They  were  walking  locked-arms  all  over  a  New  York 
street. 

"Sho  you're  'n  fav'r  ov  pro'bition,  are  ye?" 
"  Yes,  I  am.    I  think  s'loons  is  a  curse  t'  the  commu- 
nity." 

"And  you'd  shut  up  ev'ry  s'loon,  would  ye?" 

"  Yesh,  shir,  ev'ry  blamed  one." 

"  Waal;  shay,  then'll  you  ies'  tell  me  where  this  country 
'd  git  all  its  aldermen  f 'm  ? ' 

"Tha's  so,  by  jiminy.  Hadn't  looked  at  it  f'm  that 
point  o'  view.  Guess  mebby  the  country  hain't  quite 
ready  fur  pro'bish'n  yet."—C'/ucago  Neivs. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BERXARPIX'S  CRIME. 


i. 

They  were  all  three  seated  in  the  prisoners'  dock  of  the 
Court  of  Assizes.  The  husband— Jean  Morel— was  brutal 
in  appearance :  His  eyes  were  black,  and  fixed  with  the 
concentrated  gaze  which  thought  never  enlightens;  his 
brows,  dark  and  heavily  marked,  stood  forth  prominently 
on  his  white  face.  The  wife,  Micheline— a  blonde  of  an 
insipid  pallor — was  a  kind  of  Parisian  grisette.  Her  thin 
lips,  in  opening,  displayed  her  delicate  little  teeth,  which 
were  sharp  and  white.  She  was  dressed  simply  but  co- 
quettishly.  For  a  woman,  a  stage,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
always  a  stage.  And  the  Court  of  Assizes,  no  less  than 
the  opera,  is  a  place  where  one  may  be  seen.  Then  they 
spoke  so  much  of  Micheline  Morel  in  the  papers;  the 
Rueil  crime,  indeed,  greatly  interested  the  public. 

The  third  of  the  accused,  Bernardin  Morel,  was  the 
brother  of  Jean,  the  brother-in-law  of  Micheline.  In  the 
great  drama  which  the  jury  was  just  developing,  the  un- 
happy Bernardin  was  the  person  to  be  sacrificed.  He 
played  a  "utility"  part,  as  they  say  in  stage  parlance, 
and  the  public  had  of  him  a  very  inferior  estimation. 
Jean  and  Micheline  impressed  the  crowd  quite  otherwise. 
A  jealous  husband,  who  murders  his  wife's  lover  with  an 
iron  bar  and  throws  his  body  into  the  river,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting assassin,  especially  since  he  had  taken  his  pre- 
cautions so  well.  Is  it  the  fault  of  this  man  if  the  bod) 
of  his  victim  has  exposed  his  crime  to  all  the  world? 

The  wife,  Micheline,  too— they  find  her  interesting. 
Has  she  not  aided  her  husband  to  kill  her  own  lover: 
And  then,  the  veracious  reporters  told  such  curiout 
stories!  On  the  very  evening  of  the  crime  the  three  had 
dined  together  at  Fere  Virgile's  restaurant,  and  on  thai 
occasion  she  seemed  particularly  gay;  she  had  sipped 
her  champagne  and  cracked  many  jokes.  She  was  quitt 
a  heroine.  Some  very  sentimental  women  even  possessed 
the  portrait  of  Micheline  leaning  chastely  on  her  husband's 
shoulder.  From  the  restaurant  they  repaired  to  the  Gare 
de  l'Ouest,  where  was  committed  the  now  famous  crime. 

Every  one  awaited  the  verdict  to  be  brought  in  by  the 
jury  locked  up  there  behind  that  menacing  door.  The) 
studied  the  emotions  painted  on  the  distorted  visage  ot 
Jean,  on  the  pale  cheeks  of  Micheline;  but  they  did  not 
deign  to  think  of  Bernardin.  In  fact,  what  was  he?  A 
vulgar  accomplice,  actuated  only  by  fraternal  love.  He 
had  not  the  privilege  of  being  a  suburban  Othello,  or  a 
Desdemona  of  the  back-shop,  like  the  two  others.  He 
would  be  condemned,  and  it  would  be  no  more  than  he 
deserved. 

But  a  psychologist  might  have  studied  with  interest  the 
head  of  this  man.  The  smooth,  pinched  face  seemed 
strange.  The  hollow,  gray  eyes  gazed  straight  before 
him  with  a  certain  vacuity.  His  figure,  though  spare, 
was  not  without  elegance.  His  delicate  hands  stirred 
from  time  to  time,  shaken  by  a  rapid,  nervous  trembling. 
One  thought  slumbered  at  the  bottom  of  the  eyes  of  this 
disdained  Bernardin.  What  was  it?  But  the  auditory 
of  the  Court  of  Assizes  did  not  trouble  themselves  about 
him,  and  when  the  door  at  the  back  opened  for  the  jury 
to  enter,  when  all  the  people  sighed  with  emotion  like 
the  pit  at  the  fifth  act  of  a  drama,  they  looked  at  no 
one  but  the  husband  and  the  wife.  Were  they  con- 
victed? What  would  be  the  penalty?  Death?  Surely 
not.  The  intelligent  crowd  still  hoped  for  extenuating 
circumstances.  An  exile,  which  would  unite  in  New 
Caledonia  the  couple  apparently  so  well  mated,  would 
please  them  better,  Love  refound  in  crime  and  strength- 
ened by  adultery !  A  fine  family  to  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  natives. 

After  the  verdict  of  the  jury  the  Court  pronounced 
sentence.  It  sent  Jean  Morel  to  penal  servitude,  and 
Micheline  to  a  house  of  correction !  Unhappy  husband, 
and  not  less  unhappy  wife !  They  would  be  separated 
forever.  Some  sympathetic  souls  were  moved,  some 
pretty  eyes  were  dimmed.  One  fine  Parisian  lady  even 
said  to  the  young  man  who  accompanied  her,  "  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  heart-rending  !  "  As  to  the  vulgar  Bernar- 
din, they  despised  him  a  little  more  than  before.  He  was 
acquitted,  purely  and  simply.  Again  free,  this  man  did 
not  for  an  instant  merit  the  attention  of  this,  the  most 
sensational  public  of  the  world. 

II. 

When  Bernardin  found  himself  alone  on  the  quay,  he 
tottered  like  a  drunken  man.  He  had  passed  many  months 
in  prison.  During  those  days  and  nights  his  eyes  were 
met  only  by  the  monotonous  walls  of  his  impassable  cell, 
and  now  the  free  air  of  heaven  intoxicated  him. 

The  pleasant  June  sun  blazed  across  the  Pont-au- 
Change  and  the  Boulevard  du  Palais,  and  people  passed, 
laughing  and  chatting  of  their  affairs.  Unconsciously, 
Bernardin  Morel  followed  them  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd,  surprised  that  he  was  not  recognized.  He  heard 
bits  of  conversation  here  and  there,  and  was  astonished 
that  they  could  be  thinking  of  anything  but  the  Rueil 
crime. 

Before  his  fraternal  love  had  implicated  him  in  the 
so.nber  drama  which  weighed  him  down,  his  life  had 
been  very  simply  employed.  On  receiving  a  slender  in- 
heritance of  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year,  he  had  retired, 
in  1872,  to  a  small  suite  of  rooms  on  the  sixth  floor,  near 


the  Quai  Voltaire.  He  usually  rose  at  dawn  and  went 
out  to  look  for  old  books,  sauntering  along  the  quays  till 
his  office  hour.  He  would  sit  down  on  some  bench  and 
read  his  latest  purchase — not  a  rare  and  valuable  book, 
but  a  romance  of  the  First  Empire  or  of  the  Restoration. 
He  delighted  in  those  old,  red-covered  books,  full  of  a 
sentimental  beauty,  in  which  the  heroes  spoke  an  odd  and 
whimsical  language.  Before  going  to  his  office  he  would 
buy  the  Petit  Journal,  of  which  he  never  read  more  than 
ihe  feuilleton.  He  would  fold  it  away  in  his  pocket  with 
tender  care ;  it  was  to  be  the  feast  of  the  evening,  the 
recompense  for  his  day.  At  the  office  he  worked  like  a 
slave,  lunched  on  a  roll  and  a  glass  of  milk,  and  at  five 
o'clock  he  would  again  be  free. 

Then  he  abandoned  himself  to  what  he  called  "  the 
joys  of  the  family."  He  walked  to  the  house  oi  his 
brother,  a  merchant  in  a  small  way  in  the  Avenue  de 
Neuilly,  where  he  dined  in  the  back-shop  with  Tean  and 
Micheline,  and  ended  his  day  with  an  honest  game  of 
dominoes.  Returning  to  the  Quai  Voltaire,  always  on 
foot,  for  he  never  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  an  omni- 
bus, be  went  to  bed  and  read  his  feuilleton,  after  which 
he  slept  peacefully,  to  recommence  on  the  morrow. 

An  idea  of  anything  beyond  this  had  never  entered  his 
head.  He  loved  his  brother  and  his  sister-in-law;  but 
the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  a  drama  of  such 
a  character  could  trouble  the  life  of  these  two  beings,  ap- 
parently so  united.  When,  by  chance,  in  the  evening  he 
did  not  find  Micheline  at  home,  he  said  to  Jean,  "  Well, 
well ;  your  wife  is  not  here  !  "  And  he  played  at  his  dom- 
inoes without  any  inquietude,  not  noticing  his  brother's 
contracted  brows. 

One  fine  day  the  drama  burst  forth,  to  the  profound 
astonishment  of  Bernardin.  Some  bitter  words  were  ex- 
changed between  the  husband  and  wife,  then  mutual  re- 
proaches, then  violence.  On  Sunday,  Bernardin  saw  his 
brother  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  little  shop- 
keeper seized  his  arm  and  hiVsed,  "  I  shall  kill  my  wife's 
lover,  else  she  will  come  to  harm."  Bernardin  said  to 
himself,  on  his  way  home  that  evening,  "This  is  bad, 
this  is  bad,"  but  without  being  greatly  moved.  He  had 
read  of  such  affairs  in  the  romances  of  Mme.  Cotlin  and 
the  feuilletons  of  his  paper.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  at 
all  novel.  A  wife  deceives  her  husband,  and  the  husband 
wishes  to  kill  his  wife's  lover;  was  it  not  in  the  natural 
order  of  things?  Every  feuilleton  which  respects  itself 
recounts  similar  tales.  Bernardin  regretted  only  that  it 
had  occurred  in  his  family. 

As  it  seemed  to  Bernardin  necessary  to  aid  Jean  Morel 
in  committing  the  act,  he  obeyed — as  any  yielding  and 
affectionate  person  of  little  intelligence  naturally  would ; 
that  is  to  say,  docilely,  but  sighing  at  the  recollection  of 
his  peaceful  life,  which  was  disturbed  for  so  small  a  thing. 

It  was  indeed  ended — his  peaceful  life!  In  prison,  a 
novel  torture  began  for  him.  He  learned  what  it  is  to 
think.  The  romances  no  longer  amused  him ;  the  dramas 
of  the  feuilletons  were  no  longer  interesting.  His  ro- 
mance, his  drama,  was  the  sole  thing  he  thought  of. 
Every  minute,  every  second,  he  revived  the  hideous 
tragedy  into  which  he  had  been  so  brutally  thrown ;  he 
revived  the  crime  in  all  its  horrible  details.  And  little  by 
little  a  singular  thought  crept  into  his  hitherto  obscure 
brain,  as  a  single  ray  of  sunshine  penetrates  into  a  dark- 
ened room.  Had  he  indeed  the  right  to  aid  his  brother? 
Was  he  morally  culpable? — yes  or  no?  This  thought  did 
not  leave  him,  and  be  no  longer  slept.  His  nervous  sys- 
tem was  refined;  something  like  intelligence  grew  in  his 
sick  brain.  Night  followed  night,  day  followed  day;  all 
seemed  a  blank.  It  was  the  increasing  torment  of  regret, 
born  in  a  soul  which  began  to  reflect. 

When  the  trial  came  on  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
man.  The  little  clerk  had  become  an  impressionable 
and  nervous  being.  He  replied  clearly  to  the  questions 
asked  him,  without  endeavoring  to  prevaricate  or  excuse 
himself.  When  he  found  himself  free  again,  after  this 
acquittal,  he  thought  he  had  just  come  out  of  a  long 
nightmare.  Suddenly  he  had  passed  from  the  shadow  to 
the  full  light.  The  unknown  name  of  Bernardin  Morel 
had  become  celebrated  in  a  day.  They  had  telegraphed 
his  name  everywhere,  and  it  had  been  printed  in  all  the 
papers  of  the  globe.  It  seemed  to  Bernardin  Morel  that 
all  the  people  he  met  would  have  his  name  on  their  lips ; 
that  every  one  would  be  talking  of  the  Rueil  crime,  and 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  free  himself  from  this 
horrible  tragedy. 

He  slowly  returned  by  way  of  the  Seine  to  his  little 
apartments  of  the  Quai  Voltaire.  There  nothing  was 
changed.  On  the  walls  hung  the  same  white  shelves  that 
served  him  as  a  book -case ;  at  the  back  the  narrow  iron 
bed;  here  and  there  the  accustomed  furniture,  the 
leather  arm-chair,  the  table,  the  box  of  dominoes,  just  as 
he  had  left  them;  in  a  corner  was  a  collection  of  feuille- 
tons of  the  Petit  Journal.  Nevertheless,  everything  was 
not  the  same.  It  was  another  man  who  returned;  the 
body  was  emaciated,  the  soul  was  changed. 

At  first  he  had  a  delicious  sensation — that  of  going  to 
bed  between  clean  sheets,  between  other  sheets  than 
those  of  a  prison ;  then  a  vague  feeling  of  torpor  stole 
gently  over  him.    Little  by  little  his  eyes  became  heavy 

I  with  sleep,  his  nerves  relaxed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  six 

I  months  Bernardin  slept  profoundly. 


III. 

Immediately  a  frightful  nightmare  seized  him.  He 
dreamed  the  crime  exactly  as  it  had  occurred.  He  dined 
at  old  Pere  Virgile's  restaurant,  with  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law ;  then  they  took  the  train  for  Rueil ;  there 
they  lay  in  wait  for  the  unfortunate  man ;  they  beat  his 
head  in  with  an  iron  bar,  and  then  drew  the  body  in  a 
little  wagon  to  the  Seine  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  All 
night  the  same  nightmare  coursed  through  the  brain  of 
the  unhappy  man.  In  the  morning  he  awoke,  bathed  in 
a  cold  perspiration,  his  limbs  tired  and  shaken  by  the 
fever.  The  sunshine  gradually  calmed  him.  He  left  the 
house  and  went  to  the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  where  the  ver- 
dure, the  fresh  air,  and  the  penetrating  odor  of  the 
branches  refreshed  him. 

This  walk  brought  great  calm  and  tranquillity  to  his 
troubled  soul,  but  at  twilight  a  nervous  agitation  seized 
him.  He  was  again  walking  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of 
the  Bois  du  Boulogne;  he  stared  at,  without  seeing,  the 
elegant  equipages  passing  by  him.  All  the  joys  of  Paris 
surrounded  him  in  vain.  A  change  was  coming  over 
him,  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  Mechanically,  he  re- 
ascended  the  avenue,  gained  the  Boulevard  des  Batign- 
olles,  and,  arrived  at  the  Barriere  de  Clichy,  entered  Pere 
Virgile's  restaurant.  There  was  some  mysterious  impulse 
which  this  man  obeyed,  without  understanding  it. 

Once  in  the  restaurant,  he  ordered  the  same  dishes  as 
on  the  evening  of  the  crime.  After  the  dinner  he  went 
to  the  St.  Lazare  depot  and  took  the  train.  Half  an  hour 
later  he  alighted  at  Rueil.  Always  mechanically,  uncon- 
sciously, as  if  impelled  by  an  unknown  will,  he  roamed 
about  the  house  where  the  crime  took  place.  A  modest 
property  of  the  Parisian  suburbs,  small  and  unassuming, 
with  a  bit  of  garden  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  it  seemed 
to  Bernardin  gloomy  and  sinister.  It  was  no  longer  a 
house ;  it  was  the  house. 

The  temples  of  the  unhappy  man  throbbed  violently;  a 
high  fever  stirred  all  his  blood.  He  continued  to  pass 
and  repass  the  grating,  wishing  to  look  in,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  do  so.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  drew  himself 
from  his  contemplation,  and  walked  toward  the  Rueil 
bridge. 

It  was  a  superb  June  night;  delicious  languor  filled  the 
air; — one  of  those  nights  when  lovers,  arm-in-arm,  dream 
as  they  saunter  under  the  thick  foliage.  The  water  of  the 
stream  flowed  joyously,  reflecting  an  exquisite  sky.  Ber- 
nardin, leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  bridge,  felt  his  terrors 
increase.  A  horrible  hallucination  haunted  him.  He 
saw  neither  the  splendors  of  the  night  nor  the  beauties  of 
the  stream.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  waters  parted  and 
a  corpse  arose,  showing  its  livid  face.  The  unhappy  man 
could  no  longer  hold  himself  erect.  His  teeth  chattered ; 
he  was  afraid— he  was  terribly  afraid.  A  supreme  energy 
was  necessary  to  collect  his  strength ;  he  fled  like  a  mad- 
man, without  turning  his  head. 

At  midnight  the  poor  man  reentered  his  house,  went  to 
bed  and  slept  heavily,  as  on  the  preceding  night.  Again 
the  nightmare  came  to  haunt  him.  He  dreamed  the  crime 
during  his  sleep  as  he  had  lived  it  during  the  evening. 
He  did  the  same  on  the  next  evening,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing night ;  and  every  evening,  in  whatever  part  of  Paris 
he  found  himself,  he  recommenced  this  horrible  routine. 
He  went  to  Pere  Virgile's,  took  the  train,  descended  at 
Rueil,  rambled  about  the  house,  and  when  he  leaned  on 
the  rail  of  the  bridge  the  Seine  opened  itself  to  offer  him 
the  body  of  his  victim.  Finally,  in  the  night  he  dreamed 
the  crime,  after  having  lived  it  during  the  entire  evening. 
Men  had  been  able  to  acquit  him ;  his  conscience  did 
not.  It  was  remorse  in  its  most  cruel  form;  remorse 
haunting  a  brain,  without  intermission  or  rest. 

A  kind  of  mental  disarticulation  divided  the  mind  of 
the  poor  man  into  two  parts.  To  punish  him  for  the 
crime  for  which  men  had  not  punished  him,  it  made  him 
live  it  over  every  evening  and  every  night.  During  the  day 
he  wandered  about  Paris  like  one  demented.  He  tried  to 
reason  with  himself,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
"  But  I  am  innocent,  since  the  jury  has  acquitted  me." 
No;  he  was  guilty,  since  his  conscience  did  not.  A  little 
light  suffices  to  light  up  many  shadows.  A  little  remorse 
suffices  to  chastise  the  most  obscure  soul.  And  there  the 
remorse  was  great,  but  unrecognized;  submitted  to,  but 
not  analyzed.  All  the  physical  tortures  he  had  inflicted 
on  his  victim  he  experienced  in  mental  torments.  He 
fought  against  the  morbid  fascination  during  the  day,  but 
when  night  fell  it  overcame  him.  This  martyrdom  lasted 
a  month,  during  which  there  had  not  passed  one  evening 
when  the  hideous  promenade  had  not  recommenced; 
there  had  not  passed  one  night  when  the  nightmare  had 
not  been  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

One  day,  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  he  saw  clearly. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  kill  his  remorse,  or  it  would 
wear  him  out.  They  must  die  together,  or  the  one  must 
triumph  over  the  other.  He  wished  either  that  his  mad- 
ness should  become  complete,  or  that  his  reason  should 
become  again  supreme.  And  as  he  mechanically  glanced 
through  a  paper  he  cried  out  for  joy.  The  following 
lines,  under  the  heading  of  "  Green-room  Notes,"  met 
his  eye : 

To-day,  at  one  o'clock,  at  the  Fantaisies-Parisiennes  Theater, 
a  reading,  for  artists,  of  The  Jiueil  Crime,  a  drama  in  four  acts. 

Bernardin  jumped  up.  His  evenings  and  his  nLjhts 
were  haunted,  while  his  days  were  peaceful.   Well,  he 
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would  find  the  means  to  wear  out  his  crime.  He  would 
rid  his  brain  of  it  by  seeing  it  acted  before  his  eyes. 

An  hour  later,  Bernardin  arrived  at  the  Fantaisies-Par- 
isiennes.  The  manager,  the  celebrated  Chesnel,  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  He  no  longer  knew  which  way 
to  turn.    At  that  moment  he  was  saying  to  his  partner: 

"  On  my  honor,  I  begin  to  doubt  French  art.  I  put  on 
vaudevilles  which  the  public  has  already  applauded  twenty 
times,  and  find  that  it  no  longer  wants  them.  I  produce 
spectacles,  bringing  the  transformations  from  London, 
and  the  public  does  not  want  them,  either.  Well,  I  shall 
try  something  new ;  I  shall  have  a  drama  from  real  life. 
TJie  Rueil  Crime  is  not  at  all  literary,  but  it  will  bring 
money." 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  the  call-boy 
entered  and  announced  M.  Bernardin  Morel. 

"  Bernardin  Morel.    Who  is  Bernardin  Morel?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  murmured  the  call-boy. 

"  It  may  be  the  man  who  aided  in  the  crime,"  hazarded 
the  partner,  "the  accused  whom  they  acquitted." 

At  these  words  the  manager  stopped  short,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open.  Had  Fortune  at  last  smiled  on  him? 
Bernardin  Morel,  one  of  the  three  famous  assassins!  His 
joyous  ejaculations  died  on  his  lips.  If  he  should  have 
come  to  protest  against  the  exhibition  of  the  crime ! 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  he. 

On  entering  the  manager's  office  Bernardin  felt  some- 
what constrained.  He  asked  himself  how  he  would  be 
received.  What  had  he  come  to  propose,  in  fact?  To 
direct  the  rehearsals  himself,  to  show  exactly  how  every 
thing  had  occurred.  Above  all,  to  see  the  fictitious  Rueil 
Crime  played  and  replayed  so  many  times  that  the  true 
Rueil  crime  would  depart  forever  from  his  sick  brain. 
Would  they  accept  his  idea?  Would  they  not  rather  reject 
it?  He  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  the  manager  of  the 
Fantaisies-Parisiennes  regarded  him  as  a  savior. 

The  celebrated  Chesnel  and  his  partner  were  indeed 
astonished  when  he  entered.  Bernardin  Morel  seemed 
no  longer  a  man,  but  a  spectral  being.  One  might  have 
thought  one  of  Edgar  Poe's  characters  had  come  to  life. 
The  unfortunate  man's  clothing  hung  around  him  like 
the  linen  on  the  hardened  clay  of  a  statue.  But  a  skeptic 
like  Chesnel  was  not  long  troubled. 

"  Well,  is  it  you,  Bernardin  Morel?  You  have  a  level 
head.  I  know  what  you  wish  to  propose  to  me.  To 
superintend  the  rehearsals.  That  is  to  say,  you  wish  to 
be  near  the  little  actresses,  stupid  !  " 

Bernardin  was  stupefied,  not  comprehending;  horrified 
at  the  cynical  frivolity  of  the  manager.  But  the  latter  con- 
tinued, with  the  jovial  manner  of  a  Bohemian : 

"It  is  agreed;  I  engage  you.  You  will  direct  the 
rehearsals;  you  will  indicate  to  us  all  the  good  effects. 
On  the  morning  of  the  first  night  I  shall  give  you  a  check 
for  two  thousand  francs  for  your  troub'e.  But  I  shall 
have  the  right  to  use  your  name  as  an  advertisement.  Do 
not  thank  me — it  is  nothing.  They  will  send  the  contract 
for  you  to  sign  at  your  house.  I  must  stipulate  a  forfeit  of 
fifty  thousand  francs.  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.  They 
rehearse  at  noon." 

Bernardin  went  away  astonished,  stupefied,  falling  from 
the  height  of  his  terrors  to  the  midst  of  the  unconventional 
life  of  the  theater.  Did  the  man  who  had  just  spoken 
belong  to  the  same  race  as  himself?  Could  they  in  this 
way  receive  him? — an  assassin  !  Could  they  speak  so  to 
him? — a  creature  condemned  by  his  own  conscience  ! 
IV. 

The  rehearsals  progressed  finely.  They  felt  assured  of 
an  enormous  success.  Truly,  they  had  never  seen  such  a 
marvelous  stage  director  as  Bernardin  Morel.  He  had 
heard  the  piece  read  by  the  authors,  with  a  sustained 
attention.  He  made  scarcely  any  observation  of  the 
details.  From  the  first  they  believed  he  could  do  nothing. 
During  the  distribution  of  parts  and  entire  green-room 
work  Bernardin  said  nothing.  He  remained  in  one  cor- 
ner, seated  on  a  leather  bench,  and  staring  straight  before 
him.  The  actors  at  first  looked  at  him  curiously;  then, 
little  by  little,  they  became  accustomed  to  him,  and  spoke 
to  him  as  to  any  one  else. 

"  Good  morning,  Bernardin.  How  eoes  it,  my  old 
Bernardin?  "  they  said,  with  the  polished  familiarity  of  the 
stage. 

The  Rueil  assassin,  the  man  worn  out  by  his  con- 
science, went  through  it  as  if  he  saw  nothing,  as  if  he 
heard  nothing.  The  rough  antithesis  of  his  solitary 
life  and  this  life  in  the  theater  did  not  strike  him.  He 
remained  the  same;  at  times  "his  mind  was  lucid  and 
then  again  it  was  clouded.  Already  Chesnel  believed  he 
had  made  a  bad  bargain.  Suddenly  Bernardin  revealed 
himself.  They  had  just  put  on  the  third  act,  and  were 
experimenting  and  hesitating,  when  Bernardin  rushed 
from  the  back  of  the  stage,  crying — 

"  It  was  not  at  all  like  that ! " 

And  then  with  marvelous  precision  he  recommenced 
all  the  work  already  done.  He  stated  precisely  the  de- 
tails; indicated  in  a  striking  manner  the  jealousy  and 
anger  of  Jean  Morel  to  the  day  when  his  rage  compelled 
him  to  the  crime.  He  gave  admirable  counsels  to  the 
actress  charged  with  the  part  of  Micheline.  As  to  his 
own  character,  he  mimicked  it  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner, and  found  such  terrifying  intonations,  that  Chesnel 
rubbed  his  hands,  crying : 

"  A  colossal  effect !  I  shall  increase  the  price  of  ad- 
mission." 

One  day  the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Bernardin 
Morel  caught  a  cold,  and  asked  for  two  days'  leave. 
Chesnel  wished  the  prompter  to  read  the  part,  but  Ber- 
nardin opposed  the  idea.  He  himself  took  it.  All  the 
terrors  that  haunted  the  brain  of  the  unhappy  man,  all 
the  fears  that  consumed  him,  he  put  into  his  acting,  his 
voice,  his  gestures.  The  other  actors  were  amazed. 
Never  had  they  seen  a  part  played  with  so  much  power ; 
never  had  they  seen  an  actor  achieve  such  intense  effects. 


One  of  them  was  even  frightened  at  his  realistic  acting — 
he  who  took  the  part  of  his  victim.  He  was  quite  a 
young  boy,  just  out  of  the  Conservatoire— a  little  timid, 
well  fitted  to  take  the  part  of  Micheline's  lover.  His 
name  was  Dalbert,  and  he  was  overjoyed  at  his  debut ; 
but  when  he  saw  Bernardin  rehearse,  his  joy  greatly  di- 
minished. He  trembled  during  the  entire  rehearsal. 
The  actress  who  took  the  part  of  Micheline  --a  gentle  and 
coquettish  little  blonde,  named  Marie  Deschamps — tried 
to  reassure  him.  The  cause  of  his  alarm  would  not  last; 
the  other  actor  would  be  cured  of  his  cold,  and  everything 
would  return  to  the  old  order.  They  could  not  foresee, 
either  of  them,  what  would  happen. 

Chesnel  never  hesitated  when  he  saw  the  means  of 
making  money.  After  rehearsal  he  said,  one  day,  to  Ber- 
nardin : 

"  Come  into  my  office,  Morel ;  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you."  And  when  they  were  alone,  "  You  are  per- 
fectly marvelous.  I  wish  you  to  play  the  part.  I  will 
give  you  five  hundred  francs  for  each  performance.  Is  it 
a  bargain  ?  " 

Was  it  a  bargain  ?  Never  had  the  poor  man  dreamed 
of  such  good  fortune.  Since  he  had  rehearsed  in  the 
place  of  the  sick  man,  a  great  tranquillity  had  come  to 
him.  His  nerves  were  relaxed;  remorse  seemed  to  pur- 
sue less  eagerly  its  victim.  He  recommenced  each  even- 
ing the  same  sinister  promenade,  but  with  terrors  less 
pronounced.  Even  in  the  night  his  nightmares  were  less 
hideous. 

The  rehearsal  continued  for  fifty  days,  during  which 
Bernardin  was  happy.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  part 
belonged  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  could  repeat  it  every  day 
from  noon  to  four  o'clock,  his  mental  distress  ceased.  In 
the  morning  he  rose  early  and  took  a  walk  for  exercise. 
He  breakfasted  gayly,  and  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
theater.  Then  a  sort  of  fire  burned  in  him ;  but  it  was 
bestowed  only  on  the  play,  the  setting  and  the  actors. 
At  the  rehearsal  he  expanded  his  energy  enormously,  not 
only  on  his  own  part,  but  on  the  parts  of  the  others. 
Each  day  he  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  actors, 
carpenters;  even  on  the  firemen,  who  watched  with  great 
interest  from  the  wings.  After  the  rehearsal  Bernardin 
became  calm  and  gentle  again.  He  sometimes  went  to 
the  cafe  with  the  others.  Every  one  found  him  a  pleasant 
companion  except  Dalbert,  who  could  not  bring  himself 
to  be  reassured.  Vainly  little  Marie  Deschamps  tried  to 
calm  him. 

"  Why  are  you  afraid,  you  silly  boy.  He  will  not  eat 
you." 

The  other  shook  his  head,  little  convinced. 

When  the  rehearsal  was  over,  Bernardin  returned  to 
his  house.  He  no  longer  wandered  to  Pere  Virgile's,  as 
he  had  formerly  done ;  he  no  longer  recommenced  that 
horrible  routine.  Now,  after  dinner  he  went  to  a  little 
cafe  in  the  Rue  de  Bac,  where  he  was  not  known,  and 
there  spent  his  evening  like  a  peaceable  citizen  of  small 
means.  His  character  became  more  and  more  gentle. 
He  was  polite  and  amiable  to  all. 

One  afternoon  Marie  Deschamps  said  to  him  : 

"  Be  more  gentle  with  Dalbert.  You  frighten  the  poor 
boy." 

_  Bernardin  was  greatly  astonished,  and  showed  from  that 
time  particular  amiability  towards  Dalbert.  He  spoke  to 
him  affectionately,  and  invited  him  two  or  three  times  to 
dinner.  In  time  the  young  actor  became  reassured,  and 
finally  had  no  fear  at  all. 

At  last  the  day  arrived.  The  piece  had  been  admira- 
bly advertised.  In  the  streets,  in  the  theatres,  in  the 
papers,  in  all  the  literary  salons,  The  Rueil  Crime  was 
the  topic  of  the  hour.  The  debut  of  Bernardin  Morel 
particularly  r?ised  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch.  They 
discussed  it  everywhere.  Some  found  this  exhibition 
scandalous;  others  called  it  a  most  original  idea.  By  the 
indiscretions  of  the  green-room  they  knew  that  Bernar- 
din would  be  marvelous.  As  to  the  piece,  the  artists 
agreed  in  pronouncing  it  an  enormous  "  hit."  Curiosity 
increased  in  Paris,  whose  attention  can  be  fixed  only  by 
great  advertising.  It  increased  so  greatly  that  Chesnel 
allowed  no  one  at  the  last  rehearsal ;  no  one,  not  even  the 
gre?t  critics,  who  would  render  their  great  accounts  on 
the  morrow. 

It  is  on  a  clear  October  morning  that  the  passers  read 
from  the  enormous  posters  distributed  throughout  all 
Paris  the  announcement  of  the  first  performance.  Dur- 
ing the  day  great  crowds  gather  round  the  bills,  speculat- 
ing on  the  success  of  the  new  play.  At  six  in  the  evening 
orchestra  chairs  sell  for  twenty-five  louis ;  at  eight  o'clock 
the  price  mounts  to  fifty.  At  a  quarter  past  eight  every 
one  arrives.  And  what  a  house!  All  the  illustrious  Pa- 
risians are  here.  For  the  first  time,  they  flock  to  a  "  first 
night  "at  the  Fantaisies-Parisiennes  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  "  first  night "  at  the  Francais.  All  the  people  ac- 
customed to  meet  one  another  on  such  occasions  look 
around  as  if  to  say,  "  It  seems  that  this  will  be  astonish- 
ing." 

In  the  first  scene  everything  passed  smoothly.  Bernar- 
din Morel  had  been  precise,  as  was  his  custom.  He 
never  excited  much  remark,  and  no  more  on  this  occasion 
than  on  any  other.  At  seven  o'clock  he  entered  his  dress- 
ing-room, turned  tip  the  gas  and  seated  himself  before 
the  dressing-case,  on  which  were  rouge,  powder,  hare's- 
foot — everything  necessary  for  his  "  make-up." 

"Can  I  help  you,  my  little  Morel? "asked  Marie  Des- 
champs, as  she  passed  his  door. 

"  I  thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  never  having 
wished  to  abuse  the  familiarity  of  his  comrades. 

"  You  do  not  know  a  thing  about '  making-up  ',"  replied 
the  little  blonde.  And  she  dipped  the  hare's-foot  in  the 
rouge  and  powder,  and  passed  it  gently  over  the  face  of 
Bernardin,  who  smilingly  surrendered.  Never  had  they 
seen  him  in  a  better  humor.  A  frank  gayety  shone  in  his 
eyes.  He  dressed  himself,  quite  pleased  and  contented, 
and  the  people  of  the  theater  thought  that  he  was  a  little 
intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  his  success. 

■Through  the  half-open  door  entered  the  joyful  clamor 
of  the  green-room — that  animation  peculiar  to  a  "first 
night."  Every  one  was  going  and  coming ;  the  seamstress 
and  the  hairdresser,  running  hither  and  thither,  were  all 


excitement.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  talking  at  once. 
Onesaid,  "  I'm  sure  my  second  dress  is  a  mile  too  big  for 
me";  another,  "  Just  look  at  my  wig!  It  is  five  shades 
too  blonde! "  From  time  to  time  theloud  and  impassive 
voice  of  the  call-boy  cried  from  the  end  of  the  passage, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  play  is  about  to  begin." 
However,  it  cannot  be  forever  commencing.  The  astute 
Chesnel  is  pleased  to  prolong  the  waiting  of  the  audience. 
It  is  not  till  a  quarter  of  nine  that  the  prompter  solemnly 
rings  up  the  curtain. 

At  this  moment  Dalbert  entered  Bernardin's  room  to 
see  if  he  was  ready.  He  stopped  short  on  the  threshold. 
The  accomplice  of  Jean  and  Micheline  Morel  slept  pro- 
foundly— half  reclining  in  his  chair,  his  head  supported 
on  his  hand,  with  a  smile  of  contentment  on  his  lips. 
Bernardin  had  flown  to  the  land  of  dreams.  This  man, 
so  tortured  during  so  many  weeks,  seemed  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  mental  repose.  He  slept  like  a  happy  man, 
without  one  care  or  sorrow. 

Dalbert  told  this  to  all  the  actors.  Such  a  thing  was 
unheard  of  in  the  theater.  He  was  not  at  all  excited  over 
his  debut.  It  was  necessary  to  awake  him  to  tell  him 
that  the  time  for  his 'entrance  had  come. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  first  act,  in  which  Bernardin 
did  not  appear.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the 
second  act  the  interest  centered  in  him.  This  second 
act  opened  with  a  scene  between  the  brothers — a  violent 
scene,  in  which  Jean  recounts  his  jealousies,  his  anger, 
conceives  the  crime,  and  exhorts  Bernardin  to  help  him. 
When  the  latter  appeared  a  wave  of  excitement  thrilled 
through  the  entire  house.  It  passed  from  the  orchestra 
to  the  balcony  and  from  the  balcony  to  the  boxes,  so 
marked  that  the  play  was  stopped  for  fully  five  minutes — 
happily  for  Bernardin,  for  he  lost  his  self-possession 
badly.  He  experienced  an  extraordinary  sensation.  This 
hall  packed  with  people,  these  fifteen  hundred  heads 
turned  toward  him,  this  dazzling  light,  stunned  him.  But 
he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  played  his  part  to  the  in- 
creasing astonishment  of  the  audience.  He  was  no 
longer  an  actor,  but  a  man.  It  was  no  longer  simulated  ' 
sentiment,  but  living  passions.  Bernardin  Morel  played 
the  part  of  Bernardin  Morel — not  as  a  actor  would  have 
done  it  in  a  theater,  but  as  he  had  done  it  in  real  life. 

And  soon  a  new  derangement  took  place  in  his  brain. 
He  became  the  accomplice  and  assassin  once  more.  He 
no  longer  had  before  him  simple  artists,  interpreting  a 
play.  He  saw  Jean  Morel;  he  saw  Micheline  Morel;  he 
saw  human  beings  playing  a  drama  in  which  he  had  his 
part — a  drama  before  all  the  world. 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  second  act  the  entire 
house  rose,  sounding  forth  frantic  bravoes.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  actors  at  the  rehearsal  was  produced  on 
the  audience  at  the  first  performance.  That  earnestness 
of  play,  that  intensity  of  action,  that  power  of  mimicry, 
took  the  audience  by  storm. 

On  the  stage,  they  pressed  around  Bernardin  to  con- 
gratulate him.  But  he,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  saw  noth- 
ing, heard  nothing.  He  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  like  a 
suffering  child — 

"  I  don't  feel  well ;  I'm  sick."  And  he  passed  his  hand 
over  his  burning  brow,  on  which  glistened  great  beads  of 
perspiration.  They  thought  he  was  fatigued,  and  with- 
drew, leaving  him  alone  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  wings, 
once  more  possessed  by  his  former  hallucinations.  When 
he  entered  the  stage  for  the  fourth  act  he  was  again 
completely  deranged. 

The  success  still  increased — even  attaining  to  great  en- 
thusiasm. In  fact,  the  further  the  play  progressed  the 
more  Bernardin  abandoned  himself  to  his  mad  excite- 
ment. He  re-lived  the  Rueil  crime  in  all  its  horrible 
details.  He  was  carried  back  to  that  night  as  he  had 
formerly  been,  by  the  same  mental  process.  He  beheld 
his  brother  and  his  sister-in-law  again.  As  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Dalbert,  be  became  in  his  eyes  Micheline's  lover, 
the  dishonorer  of  his  family,  the  being  whom  it  was  nec- 
essary to  kill.  No  one  suspected  what  took  place  in 
Bernardin's  brain — something  like  a  calm  delirium  grow- 
ing in  the  brain  of  a  madman. 

He  seemed,  however,  absolutely  master  of  himself,  and 
played  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act  like  a  consummate 
actor.  It  was  a  t'ete  a  tele  scene  between  Dalbert  and 
Bernardin.  The  latter  depicted  the  calm  and  ironical 
admirably.  But  soon  the  drama  was  renewed  with  savage 
brutality.  The  Public  Censor  not  having  allowed  the 
assassination  to  be  committed  with  an  iron  bar,  the  authors 
proceeded  otherwise.  While  Jean  Morel  and  Micheline 
held  the  victim  immovable  on  a  table,  Bernardin  stran- 
gled him  with  a  noose  of  slender  cord. 

It  was  horribly  realistic.  Bernardin  threw  himself  on 
Dalbert  with  such  a  raging  hatred  that  he  received  four 
rounds  of  applause.  He  put  the  noose  around  the  neck 
of  his  victim  and  pulled,  violently.  A  smothered  cry  was 
heard,  a  rattle,  then  nothing  more.  Bernardin  remained 
Standing  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  livid  and  quivering. 
His  teeth  chattered,  and  the  perspiration  rolled  down  the 
white,  set  face.  There  was  an  indescribable  minute ;  then 
the  house,  carried  away  by  the  excitement,  burst  into  a 
roar  of — 

"  Bravo!  Bravo !" 

Some  women  fainted ;  some  men  even  thought  it  was 
carrying  realism  too  far. 

Suddenly  the  curtain  fell,  as  if  it  had  not  been  expected. 
Hurry  and  noise  was  heard  on  the  stage;  doors  were 
opened  and  closed ;  then  cries.  An  indefinable  uneasi- 
ness seized  the  audience.  Already  they  asked  from  chair 
to  chair : 

"  What  is  the  matter?    What  has  happened?  " 

The  rumor  spread  that  search  was  being  made  for  a 
physician  in  the  house.  Groups  were  forming  in  the  cor- 
ridors, when  slowly  the  curtain  rose  and  the  prompter 
appeared,  pale  and  trembling. 

In  a  choked  voice  he  made  this  stupefying  announce- 
ment : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  great  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened. Monsieur  Bernardin  Morel  has  strangled  our 
comrade,  Dalbert!" — Translated  from  the  French  of 
Albert  Delpil,  for  the  San  Tranciscan,  by  Lawrence  6. 
Vassauit. 
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PRACTICAL  AM)  SCIENTIFIC  PHYSIOGNOMY. 
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One  class  of  faculties  includes  the  following,  which  are 
found  large  when  the  muscular  and  fibrous  form  predom- 
inates. The  power  of  judging  natural  motion  is  con- 
nected with  the  roundness  of  the  face  and  general  phy- 
sique. Physical  courage  is  evinced  by  a  thick  neck,  large 
chest,  and  eyes  set  directly  in  front,  instead  of  on  the 
outside  of  the  head;  whereas  timidity  is  betrayed  by  a 
long,  thin  neck,  large  eyes  set  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
long,  narrow  ears — the  rabbit  and  niraffe  being  good  ex- 
amples. Playfulness  may  be  expected  in  an  individual 
who  has  small  bones,  with  large  muscular  developments. 
This  peculiarity  appears  particularly  in  the  frontal  bone, 
which  is  full  in  the  center  when  the  individual  is  of  a  playful 
disposition ;  hence,  there  is  a  fullness  in  the  center  of  the 
forehead.  The  capacity  for  (  hanging,  or  putting  one 
thing  in  place  of  another,  is  indicated  by  a  general  full- 
ness along  the  center  line  of  the  face;  whereas,  width  of 
face  denotes  strength  rather  than  activity.  The  locative 
habit,  or  attachment  to  place,  manifests  itself  in  vertical 
wrinkles  in  the  forehead  above  the  nose,  and  the  absence 
of  any  oblique  curved  wrinkles  starting  near  the  top  of 
the  nose,  or  in  the  above  wrinkles,  and  curving  outward 
and  upward  over  each  eye;  these,  in  connection  with  full 
round  cheeks  and  short  nose,  indicate  the  love  of  home 
and  desire  to  remain  in  it. 

The  musical  faculty 
appears  in  a  small  ear, 
broad  at  the  top,  and 
thin  and  clear  in  color 
and  appearance,  stand- 
ing well  forward  and 
outward  from  the  head, 
usually  rounding  at  the 
top ;  not  pointed,  angu- 
lar, thick,  or  lying  flat. 
The  most  important  of 
all  musical  conditions 
are,  that  the  ear  must 
have  a  deep,  large, 
rounding  bell.  (An  ex- 
f/tfJ  cellent  example  of  the 
'/'< >/  musical  ear  is  shown  in 
No.  i.  Queen  Victoria 
is  an  able  pianist  and  an 
exquisite  singer.)  That 
is,  all  can  learn  music 
whose  ears  have  capa- 
cious, deep  hollows  in  the  center  immediately  back  of 
the  meatus  auditorus. 

No.  2  represents  the  ear  of  an  {original' man,  who  was 
unable  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  Mozart's 
sublime  "  Requiem  "  and  the  liveliest  Irish  jig.  An  oc- 
casional exception  occurs  in  ears  as  in  other  departments 
of  nature.  I  have  seen  strong  musical  qualities  in  a 
person  with  ears  small,  thin,  set  well  out  from  the 
head,  with  a  relatively 
large  bell;  yet  those 
ears  were  angular  and 
sharp  at  their  tops.  In 
one  case  in  Australia  I 
observed  an  able  musi- 
cian, with  small,  angular 
ears  that  were  not  alike. 
Large  ears  with  a  thick 
lobule  can  hear  sounds  at 
a  distance  better  than 
small  ears.  Small  ears 
hear  best  the  sounds  that 
are  near.  As  music  is 
usually  near,  the  small 
ear  is  well  adapted  to  re- 
ceive its  small  air  vibra- 
tions; but  as  sounds  at  a 
great  distance  give  faint 
air  vibrations,  the  large 
ear  receives  a  larger 
quantity,  thereby  more 
forcibly  affecting  the  au- 
ditory nerve.  '1  he  small 
ear  takes  in  a  few  small 
well-defined  air  vibra- 
tions best — of  which 
music  is  supposed  to 
consist. 

Secretiveness  manifests  itself  in  thin,  compressed  lips, 
hollow  hands,  bow  legs  and  arched  feet.  Frugality,  or 
thrifty  management,  is  associated  with  a  broad  or  square 
face.  Width  between  the  eyes,  with  a  general  roundness 
of  face  and  form,  indicate  a  capacity  for  curvature,  or  an 
aptitude  for  judging,  remembering,  and  appreciating  cur- 
vilinear forms.  A  face  broad  in  the  center  and  some- 
what long,  with  a  prominent  nose,  is  associated  with  a 
hoarding  disposition.  Self-will  is  known  by  a  fullness  at 
the  back  of  the  neck  where  it  joins  the  head.  Portraits 
of  George  III  exhibit  this.  A  spirit  of  contradiction 
shows  itself  in  width  across  the  face,  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaws.  Full  and  flexible  lips,  with  a  fullness  in  the  center 
of  the  forehead,  are  associated  with  a  good  memory,  or 
an  aptitude  lor  catching  up  or  reproducing  unfamiliar 
utterances,  such  as  names.  The  faculty  of  color  appears 
in  the  relative  prominence  of  the  bones  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead.  When  the  center  part  of  the  eyebrows 
is  narrow  and  receding,  the  eyes  of  a  pale  or  milk  color, 
and  the  skin  of  a  livid  whiteness,  there  is  no  taste  for 
tints  and  hues.  A  low,  flat  nose,  wide  where  the  wings 
of  the  nostrils  join  the  face;  a  broad,  short  ear,  deep 
chest,  large  neck,  heavy  jaw,  low  forehead,  and  broad 
foot,  indicate  propensity  to  destroy,  and  executive  force. 

Great  love  of  children  is  indicated  by  moist  eyes,  and 
lips  thick  in  the  center.  In  the  intemperate,  the  under 
eyelids  tend  to  fall  away.  Mirthfulness  produces  wrin- 
kles, passing  outward  and  downward  from  the  eyes,  in 
connection  with  a  large,  round  fore  head  and  open  lips. 


Wide  lips  and  full  muscles  evince  a  provident  disposi- 
tion. Spoken  language  appears  in  a  full  throat  and  large 
mouth,  the  lipsbeing  flexible  and  protruding.  Language 
and  powers  of  speech  are  large  in  John  B.  Gough  (No.  3). 

The  curative  power  is 
,  chiefly  a  transferrence  of 
vital  energy,  and  may  be 
expected  only  when  there 
is  a  strong  and  healthy 
constitution.  The  love 
of  praise,  or  great  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  opinions 
of  others,  is  found  in  the 
thin-skinned  and  red 
lipped,  especially  where 
there  is  a  large,  brain  and 
disposition  to  turn  the 
head  somewhat  to  one 
side.  An  unrelenting 
temper  is  betrayed  by  a 
protruding  under  lip.  A 
close  consecutive  thinker 
acquires  wrinkles,  lying 


acquires  wrinkles,  lying 
perpendicularly  above  the  nose.  If  the  ear  is  well  formed 
for  receiving  musical  sounds  correctly,  the  power  of  sing- 
ing will  be  found  wherever  there  is  a  large  chest  and 
throat,  open  nostrils  and  protruding  lips,  with  much  space 
between  the  points  of  the  nose  and  chin.  The  love  of 
ornament  is  known  by  a  full  eye,  with  eyebrows  long, 
thin  and  arching.  The  hunting  power  lies  in  the  fullness 
of  the  forehead  immediately  above  the  nose,  the  head 
carried  forward,  and  the  bony  and  muscular  system  well 
developed.  A  short,  round  neck  like  that  of  Napoleon  I 
is  one  sign  of  shrewdness,  or  a  judgment  at  once  prompt 
and  sound.  The  lover  of  trade  and  barter  is  a  short, 
plump,  elastic,  and  springy  person,  with  wide,  rounding 
jaws.  A  long,  narrow,  and  protruding  chin  indicates 
quickness  in  perceiving  the  fitness  of  persons  and  things 
for  each  other. 

Another  class  of  faculties  is  the  cognizant,  and  is  allied 
to  the  osseous  or  bony  form.  Here  we  have  the  judging 
faculty,  evinced  by  fullness  immediately  over  the  eye,  and 
still  more  by  a  division  at  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  con- 
structive talent  is  associated  with  a  square  face,  the  long 
form  being  somewhat  in  the  ascendant.  The  arranging 
faculty  appears  in  a  regular  step  of  the  foot  and  swing  of 
the  hands,  the  features  being  regular  and  somewhat  thin, 
and  the  lips  compressed.  The  appreciation  of  straight 
lines  and  angles  is  found  where  the  form  of  the  ear,  nose, 
cheekbones,  eyebrows,  knuckles,  knees,  are  regular  rather 
than  round.  Beneficence  is  evinced  in  a  long  face  with 
receding  forehead  and  prominent  nose.  Decision  of 
character  requires  prominent  and  well-defined  features. 
Good  powers  of  observation  are  associated  with  long,  full, 
protrusive  eyebrows,  bones  jutting  out  and  crowding 
down  close  to  the  eyes.  Perseverance  is  indicated  when 
the  body  or  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  unusually  long. 
Square  and  prominent  cheek  bones,  with  eyes  which  are 
at  right  angles  with  the  vertical  line  of  the  face,  may  be 
trusted  as  signs  of  honesty  and  straightforwardness. 

When  the  forehead  is 


broad,  with  a  prominent 
nose,  and  a  fixedness  of 
the  eyes,  there  are  good 
powers  of  calc  ulation ;  a 
firm,  quick  and  well-bal- 
anced step,  with  a  steady 
and  quiet  eye,  is  associ- 
ated with  the  power  of 
judging  the  solidity  and 
compactness  of  objects. 
When  the  nose  is  longer 
in  the  septum  than  in 
the  wings,  it  indicates 
suggestive  f e  r  t  i  1  i  t  y  o  f 
mind.  A  longand  prom- 
inent nose,  with  the 
frontal  bone  also  promi- 
nent immediately  over 
the  inner  corner  of  the 
eye,  are  evidences  of  faculty  in  penetrating  character,  as 
in  Lavater  (No.  4),  who  startled  Europe  a  hundred  years 
since  by  his  intuitive  perceptions  of  character. 

An  expansive  forehead,  with  an  open,  fearless  eye  and 
thick  lips,  bespeak  a  disposition  to  friendship.  An  origi- 
nal inventive  genius  is  associated  with  large,  coarse  feat- 
ures, rather  than  a  fine,  effeminate  face,  exhibited  largely 
in  James  Watt  (No  5). 

The  measuring  faculty 
requires  a  square  and 
bony  face,  long  eye- 
brows, and  a  general 
fullness  across  the  lower 
forehead.  Pertinacity  or 
stiffness  of  purpose  in 
any  individual  may  be 
measured  by  the  length 
in  the  limb  of  the  jaw. 
The  capacity  for  me- 
chanical motion  de- 
pends on  the  squareness 
of  the  face  in  connection 
with  the  signs  of  talent 
for  computation.  A  re- 
ceding forehead  always 
indicates  a  practical  per- 
son, who  valuesand  pur- 
sues nothing  but  what 
may  be  made  useful.  A  reverent  disposition  appears  in 
a  salient  bony  structure,  with  a  low  crown  and  high  front 
head,  with  eyes  that  naturally  turn  upward  on  meeting 
another's. 

One  more  class  of  faculties  are  the  elevative,  which  are 
found  large  wherever  the  brain  and  nerve  form  is  pre- 
dominant. Under  this  head  we  have  the  power  of  sys- 
tematizing ideas,  evinced  by  a  squareness  of  head  with  a 
straight  and  prominent  nose. 


Prescience,  discovered  in  a  dreamy  eye  and  a  bending 
forward  of  the  body  from  the  armpit  upward,  is  shown 
large  in  Marchioness  Ossoli  (No.  6),  who  foresaw  impend 

ing  danger  before  she 
drowned;  susceptibil- 
ity of  influence,  indi- 
cated by  sharp  feat- 
ures, large  eyes,  quick 
steps,  and  sudden 
movements  of  the 
head;  intellectual  im- 
itation, by  great  width 
across  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  t  h  e 
face;  affability,  or  the 
desire  of  pleasing,  by  a 
long,  thin  neck;  wit, 
by  a  face  very  wide  at 
the  top,  and  tapering 
downward,  joined  to 
prominent,  well  delin- 
eated features;  suscep- 
tibility of  the  sublime 
is  associated  with  a 
fine   organization,  in 

which  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is  larger  than  the 
lower;  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  appears  in 
a  high  or  prominent  nose;  a  long  nose  indicates  care- 
fulness; spiritual  hopefulness  is  large  when  there  is  a 
large  open  eye  and  high  forehead,  exhibiting  great 
space  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  roots  of  the 
hair.  A  thin  chest  and  stooping  figure,  with  much  width 
and  height  in  the  top  head  and  upper  face,  narrow  jaws, 
thin  ears,  and  well-defined  nose,  denote  an  individual 
full  of  desire  after  a  future  life.  Chastity  and  purity  of 
mind  are  connected  with  a  clear,  bright  eye,  evenly  de- 
veloped lips,  and  a  countenance  bespeaking  refinement. 

An  intuitive  mind — one 
that  arrives  instantane- 
ously, or  at  least  very 
rapidly,  at  truth — is  indi- 
cated by  a  high  forehead, 
with  large,  open  eyes; 
talent  in  literature  should 
have  an  earnest  express- 
ion of  face,  prominent 
nose,  with  open,  flexible 
nostrils,  that  their  wings 
move  much.  A  person 
of  cleanly  habits  has  fine 
?  hair,  but  coarse  hair  and 
skin  indicate  the  low  type 
of  character  which  recoils 
not  sensitively  from  dirt. 
Pitifulness  has  an  eye 
that  looks  with  lingering 
softness,  the  head  bowing 
forward,  joined  with  a 
long  narrow  face,  as  in  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (No  7). 

Great  imaginative  powers  act  directly  upon  every  part 
of  the  face,  giving  the  expression  of  intelligence  and  re- 
finement. Milton  (No.  5)  evinces  an  expansive  imagina- 
tion. 

A  general  fullness 
of  forehead  indicates 
good  powers  of  mem- 
ory. Great  elevation 
of  the  eyebrows,  pre- 
senting a  wide  spice 
between  them  and  the 
eyes,  denotes  large 
powers  of  belief.  Pru- 
dence closes  the 
mouth,  and  partially 
also  the  eyes,  which 
appear  somewhat  set-  { 
tied  in  the  head.  Per- 
sons with  short  noses 
and  open  mouths  are 
seldom  prudent.  The 
courteous  man  must 
have  no  part  of  his  bodily  organization  on  the  extreme, 
but  every  thing  medium  and  elastic,  with  fine  features, 
graceful  figure,  a  high,  open  forehead,  and  an  animated 
eye.  See  Count  D'Orsay  (cut  No.  8),  as  indicating  a 
great  degree  of  the  courteous  and  polite. 

The  power  of  attent- 
iveness  carries  the  head 
forward.  The  attribute 
of  sympathy  is  indicated 
by  a  long,  narrow  face, 
with  full  lips;  also  long, 
thin  fingers,  and  great 
'  length  from  the  forehead 
to  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

The  logical  faculty, 
more  than  any  other, 
demands  an  even  distri- 
bution of  the  different 
elements  of  the  human 
structure,  with  a  good 
degree  of  strength  in 
each.  The  countenance 
will  show  this  reasoning 
power  in  a  well-defined 
and  prominent  nose  on 
a  broad  face. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  few  of  the  best  known 
powers  or  faculties  of  man;  and  the  outward  signs  by 
which  they  may  be  discovered  by  the  careful  observer. 

Gopyright  1884.  

Alice  ( who  has  been  taught  that  God  sees  everything.)  I 
don't  sink  even  Dod's  eye  could  see  ze  butter  on  dat 
bwead. 
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NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


New  York,  December  15,  1884. 
One  of  the  city  papers  a  few  days  ago  printed  a  long 
sensational  article,  which  represented  that  a  large  part  of 
the  women  who  go  shopping  in  Fourteenth  street,  Sixth 
avenue,  Twenty-third  street,  and  Broadway,  are  in  the 
habit  of  dropping  in  at  one  of  about  fifty  restaurants  in 
Sixth  avenue,  and  taking  a  "tipple."  It  was  painted  as 
a  great  and  growing  evil,  and  the  article  caused  wide 
comment.  Now  I  suspect  that  this  article  was  written  by 
the  same  innocent 
youth  who  startled 
the  town  a  week 
before  with  the  af- 
frighting snake  story 
about  the  Central 
Park  Menagerie. 
Both  stories  possess 
the  same  kind  of 
wild  exaggeration. 
Both  are  character- 
ized by  strained  in- 
ference, and  have 
evidences  of  fresh- 
ness and  general 
gullibility  on  the 
part  of  the  writer. 
Sixth  avenue  is  not 
a  strictly  upright  and 
virtuous  thoroughfare,  and  there  are  many  oyster  saloons 
and  restaurants  along  it,  from  Fourteenth  to  Thirty-fourth 
streets,  which  are  frequented  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  by  men  and  women  of  disreputable  character. 
These  the  youthful  writer  of  the  sensational  articles  has 
seen,  and  has  jumped  at  the  conclusion — to  be  as  chari- 
table as  possible — that  the  women  at  the  tables  belonged 
to  the  respectable  and  decorous  crowds  of  shoppers  who 
throng  the  avenue.  There  are  two  or  three  quiet,  mod- 
est cafes  in  Sixth  avenue  where  a  respectable  woman  can 
go  for  luncheon,  and  if  she  wishes  can  have  a  bottle  of 
wine;  and  it  is  nobody's  business  if  she  does  want  it,  and 
does  drink  it.  That  a  good  many  women  drink  wine 
with  luncheon  or  dinner  in  New  York  is  true.  That  the 
custom  is  increasing  is  also  true ;  and  the  reason  is  that 
winesof  all  kinds  are  more  abundant,  cheaper,  and  better 
than  they  used  to  be.  But  that  respectable  women  fre- 
quent the  ordinary  restaurants  of  Sixth  avenue  to  "take 
their  tipples  "  when  out  shopping,  is  ridiculously  false. 

Behold  the  costly 
monument  of  spoils 
politics  that  rises  on 
the  Battery  seawall 
and  overlooks  the 
channel  between 
the  city  and  Gov- 
ernor's Island!  It 
is  the  barge  office, 
and  was  built  for 
the  spoliation  of  in- 
coming ocean  trav- 
elers who  ride  in 
the  cabins  of  steam- 
ships, and  so  do  not 
have  to  go  to  Castle 
Garden.  And  for 
Whose  benefit  was 
this  costly  and  use- 
less structure  reared?  Why,  for  the  "Barneys,"  and 
"Johnnies,"  and  "  Mikes  "  of  local  politics.  They  looked 
with  greedy  eyes  upon  the  streams  of  wealthy  passengers 
coming  out  Of  the  pier-houses  of  the  different  steamship 
lines  and  going  their  ways  unmolested.  The  barge-office 
scheme  was  therefore  organized.  Hundreds  and  hun-_ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  distributed  as  patronage' 
in  building  it.  John  H.  Starin  was  given  the  privilege  of 
carrying  passengers  in  his  poor  old  steamers  from  quaran- 
time  to  the  barge  office,  and  a"  Barney  "  of  local  politics, 
surnamed  Biglin,  was  given  the  exclusive  right  to  carry 
baggage  from  the  building,  at  exorbitant  rates.  Now, 
everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  institution,  and 
who  is  not  "on  the  make  "in  connection  with  it,  con- 
demns it  in  good  round  terms.  The  latest  and  strongest 
condemnation  comes  from  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  advises  the  abolition  of  the  whole  con- 
cern. The  building  is  not  half  or  quarter  large  enough. 
It  works  reasonably  well  when  one  steamship  a  day  comes 
in,  but  when  six  or  eight  of  those  ocean  monsters  arrive, 
the  office  becomes  worse  than  Bedlam  let  loose.  The 
transportation  service  from  quarantine  to  the  office  is 
worse  than  worthless,  from  its  inadequacy,  and  from  the 
destruction  of  baggage  which  is  carried  on.  Passengers 
have  to  wait,  in  a  crowded,  stuffy  room,  herded  like 
sheep,  while  the  custom  officers  unravel  the  tangle  of 
affairs  in  the  examining-room.  Discomforts  and  outrages 
of  many  kinds  are  of  constant  occurrence.  But  "  Bar- 
ney "levies  on  the  traveling  public,  and  John  H.  Starin 
has  a  fat  government  contract,  and  the  scheme  will  prob- 
ably work  for  some  little  time  yet. 

The  growth  of  the 
opium  smoking  evil 
was  well  illustrated 
the  other  day  when 
young  Captain  Mc- 
Cullough,  of  the  po- 
lice, raided  a  number  . 
of  densor  "joints"  in  a  {pf. 
huge  tenement  house 
in    Mulberry  street,  Jr 
called the"Big Flat. "  J£ 
In  that  one  house  be- 
tween 1,200  and  1,500 
human  beings  live. 
In  it  seven  opium 
"joints"  were  found 
"  in  full  blast,"  and 
36  persons  were  ar- 
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rested  in  them.  They  were  all  Chinamen  and  white 
women — many  of  the  latter  young  and  extremely  good- 
looking,  but  with  the  listless  manners  and  lifeless  eyes  of 
the  habitual  opium  smoker.  Quantities  of  opium,  pipes 
and  various  materials  necessary  to  a  "joint  "  were  found 
and  taken  to  court  with  the  prisoners ;  but  some  of  the 
"  smart"  criminal  lawyers  were  retained,  and,  though  the 
evidence  was  plain  and  clear,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
all  but  a  few  of  the  smokers  free.  "  Hitting  the  pipe," 
as  it  is  called,  is  growing  in  favor  with  certain  classes. 
The  "joints "are  increasing  in  number,  and  the  habit  is 
aying  hold  upon  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of  people 
outside  of  the  Chinese  colony.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
has  visited  several  joints  to  get  material  for  writing  up  the 
evil  tells  me  that  well-dressed,  handsome  women  in  great 
numbers  "  hit  the  pipe,"  and  that  young  Wall  street 
brokers  and  gay  clerks  are  frequent  visitors  at  the 
"joints."  These  places  are  dingy,  low  rooms,  with  tiers 
of  bunks  on  the  sides.  A  small  lamp  with  a  sickly  little 
yellow  flame  hangs  from  the  ceiling  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  The  smokers  lie  in  their  shelf-like  bunks  and  the 
Chinamen  move  about  noiselessly,  preparing  the  pipes. 
No  word  is  spoken,  and  no  sound  is  heard  except  the 
breathing  of  the  sleepers,  occasional  groans  from  smokers 
whose  dreams  are  not  pleasant,  and  the  cat-like  tread  of 
the  Chinamen.  Occasionally  a  policeman  drops  in  to 
see  how  things  are  getting  along,  and  is  given  a  few  cigars 
by  a  pig-tailed  servant,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

When  it  was  learned  SoK^.A'  J¥® 
in  New  York  that  .+  v 
"Mother"  Mandel- 
baum,  the  notorious  ^JS. 
receiver  of  stolen 
goods,  had  been  ar- 
rest ed  in  Canada, 
there  was  no  rejoic- 
ing among  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  and  when 
the  news  came  that  l\ 
she  had  been  set  free, 
there  was  no  regret. 
She  is  not  wanted 
here.  She  and  her 
hopeful  son,  and  her 
clerk,  and  Eno,  and 
a  number  of  others 
who  for  similar  rea- 
sons have  gone  to  i — '■*-. 
Canada  for  their  [I  j 
healths,  can  stay  there  /TyA ' 
and  have  a  high  old 
time  together,  or  can 
all  go  to  Europe  and 
"do"  the  Continent 
together,  but  there 
will  not  be  a  tear,  re- 
gret, or  a  single  yearn  for  their  return  in  this  town. 
District  Attorney  and  the  police  fell  out.  The  District 
Attorney  hired  Pinkerton  detectives  to  arrest  the  woman, 
because  she  was  dear  to  the  hearts  or  pockets  of  the  po- 
lice. A  good  case  was  made  out  against  her,  and  the  old 
fox  who  had  escaped  so  often  by  buying  her  freedom, 
saw  that  she  must  go  to  prison  or  to  Canada,  and  she 
chose  the  latter.  The  police  kept  no  watch  of  her,  be- 
cause they  and  their  feelings  had  been  hurt  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  the  latter  kept  no  watch  of  her,  be- 
cause he  had  got  tired  of  the  case,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son.   So  she  went,  and  left  her  bondsmen  in  the  lurch. 

S.  V.  White,  or  "  Deacon"  White,  as  he  is  frequently 
called  in  Wall  street,  from  his  prominent  position  in 
Plymouth  Church,  caused  another  flutter  of  excitement  in 
the  street  the  other  day.  Mr.  White  created  tremendous 
excitement  among  the  bears  last  winter,  by  giving  them  a 
remarkably  tight  squeeze  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna  i\: 
Western  stock.  He  managed  his  little  deal  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  for  two  or  three  days  the  bears  hardly 
knew  where  they  were.  Ever  since  then,  if  Lackawanna 
showed  any  unusual  activity,  it  was  at  once  laid  to  "  Dea- 
con "  White.  For  some  time  he  had  been  holding  up  the 
price  of  Lackawanna.  The  other  day  he  got  tired  of  that 
operation,  and  quietly  got  out,  selling  all  his  holdings. 
Consequently,  Lackawanna  went  down  on  the  floor  with 
"a  dull,  sickening  thud."  Mr.  White  is  a  remarkable 
little  man.  He  is  short  and  a  trifle  stout,  but  is  as  lively 
as  a  cricket  and  as  tough  as  a  pine  knot.  His  black  eyes 
are  keen  and  restless.  He  wears  a  closely  clipped  beard 
and  a  slouch  hat,  and  looks  more  like  a  wide-awake  little 
farmer  than  a  millionaire  and  a  successful  manipulator  of 
the  stock  market.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky.  His 
father  was  a  pioneer  farmer,  and  though  as  well  off  as  his 
neighbors,  that  was  not  saying  much.  Young  S.  V 
earned  his  first  money  by  plowing  a  big  field ;  he  did  it 
barefooted,  and  was  paid  fifty  cents  for  the  job.  He 
went  through  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  studied 
law,  and  began  waiting  for  clients  in  St.  Louis.  He  also 
did  reporting,  and  some  editorial  writing  for  a  St.  Louis 
paper.  Then  he  practiced  law  in  an  Iowa  town,  and  was 
made  the  attorney  of  a  railroad,  and  finally  came  to  New 
York  as  its  representative.  His  native  shrewdness  soon 
gained  him  a  place  in  Wall  street's  whirl,  and  now  he  is 
worth  many  millions,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  street 
He  was  an  ardent  Republican  in  the  late  campaign,  and 
made  a  number  of  seeches,  attacking  the  political  posi 
tion  of  his  pastor,  Mr.  Beecher.  His  intense  Reoubli 
canism  led  him  to  make  some  tremendous  bets  on  Blaine, 
and  now  he  probably  doesn't  think  so  much  of  political 
life  as  he  used  to. 

A  bashful  youth  named  Lazarus  Zuntlcin  wanted 
wife.  He  went  to  a  matrimonial  broker,  Budold  by 
name,  and  was  recommended  to  Jennie  Meyer.  They 
all  lived  on  the  East  side,  and,  as  their  names  indicate, 
are  of  foreign  extraction.  Jennie  is  fat,  homely,  and 
forty.  Lazarus  is  ten  years  younger.  They  were  married, 
and  while  the  wedding  celebration  was  going  on,  with 
plenty  of  beer  drinking  and  dancing,  a  stranger  entered — 
an  unbidden  guest  at  the  marriage  feast.  He  went  to  the 
bride  and  loudly  called  her  to  account  for  marrying  La 
zarus,  because  she  had  a  husband  in  Germany.  Then 


there  was  a  sensation,  so  to  speak.  Lazarus  had  his 
bride  arrested.  She  said  that  she  had  given  a  rabbi  in 
Germany  seventy-five  dollars  to  procure  a  divorce  from 
her  first  husband.  She  hadn't  heard  anything  from  that 
spouse  for  five  years.  The  court  and  Lazarus  were  satis- 
fied, and  the  newly  married  couple  will  soon  open  a 
butcher's  shop — with  the  bride's  money. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  Patti  at  the 
Brunswick  Hotel  on  Saturday  night,  by  well-known 
musical,  literary  and  journalistic  people.  Patti  was  the 
only  woman  present.  Max  Maretzek,  the  veteran  operatic 
manager,  said  in  his  speech  that  he  first  saw  Patti  in  Astor 
place.  "She  kissed  me,"  he  said,  "and  I  gave  her  half 
a  dollar."  He  tells  of  another  time  in  her  ninth  year, 
when  just  before  she  was  to  co  upon  the  stage  to  sing,  she 
refused  to  move  until  a  hatful  of  bon-bons  were  given  her. 
She  got  the  bon-bons.  It  is  said  that  she  still  acts  in  that 
way,  but  it  is  now  gold  eagles  that  she  demands  instead 
of  bon-bons.  Pf.rk  and  H. 


'  You  see,  Martha  got  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  for  me 
at  an  early  age,  and  she  can't  break  it  off.  I  couldn't 
persuade  her  to  go  to  bed  and  mind  her  own  business,  so 
I  studied  on  the  matter.  We  live  in  one  of  the  center 
houses  of  a  block  of  five-storv-and-attic  buildings. 
There's  scuttles  in  the  roofs  of  all  of  them,  and  I  per- 
suaded Mr.  Greenup,  who  lives  in  the  adjoining  house,  to 
let  me  in  his  house  last  night  about  one  o'clock,  and  I 
went  up  through  his  scuttle  and  over  to  mine,  and  so 
down  into  our  bedroom.  I  could  see  Martha,  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  sittting  in  the  front  room  eying  the 
clock  with  a  look  that  was  a  very  tart  chromo.  But  I  un- 
dressed and  quietly  got  in  bed,  and  there  I  lay  waiting 
developments.  Every  now  and  then  I'd  hear  Martha 
give  a  short,  fidgety  cough.  Then  I'd  hear  her  get  up 
and  prance  around  the  room  a  little,  and  by  and  by  go  to 
the  front  window  and  slam  the  shutters. 

"  After  I'd  lain  there  about  an  hour,  I  heard  hergetup 
and  go  stand  out  on  the  front  steps  for  a  good  five  min- 
utes. Then  she  came  in  and  slammed  the  door  and 
locked  it  and  commenced  coming  up  stairs.  Fverv  other 
step  she'd  say  :  '  Oh.  the  wretch.  Won't  I  give  it  him  ! 
I  know  where  he  is!  I  know  where  he  is!  He  needn't 
think  to  deceive  me  !  Oh,  the  villian  ! '  '  Bout  the  time 
she  had  nearly  pot  to  the  landing  I  think  she  must  have 
seen  the  light  streaming  out  of  the  door  that  I'd  left 
adjar.  I  could  hear  her  stop,  and  then  I  commenced  to 
snore.  I  was  afraid  to  look,  you  know,  but  I  could  feel  her 
cautiously  come  up  to  the  door  and  look  in.  Well,  sir, 
I'd  have  given  my  pension  from  the  war  of  1776  to  have 
seen  her  about  the  time  she  saw  it  was  me.  I'll  bet  it  was 
fun.  But  I  was  afraid  to  do  anything  but  snore.  Then 
she  came  into  the  room,  and,  by  the  way  she  breathed 
and  stood  around,  I  had  to  nearly  bite  my  tongue  off  to 
keep  a  straight  face  on  me.  I  could  feel  that  she  sat 
down  in  a  chair,  and  was  dutnfounded.  I  never  let  on. 
but  kept  on  snoring  like  thunder;  but  when  she  kicked 
over  a  chair  I  turned  and  pretended  to  wake  up,  kind  of 
dazed  like,  and  says: 
"  '  Why.  Martha,  dear,  ain't  you  come  to  bed  yet? ' 
" '  Jarphly,'  said  she,  awful  slow  and  solemn  like, 
'  when  did  you  come  in?  ' 

"'Why,  must  be  four  or  five  hours  ago.  Don't  you 
remember  when  I  told  you  not  to  go  to  sleep  again  in  the 
rocker,  but  to  come  up  to  bed? '  and  I  turned  over  and 
professed  to  go  to  sleep  again. 

"  She  never  made  any  reply,  but  acted  in  a  dazed,  be- 
wildered sort  of  way,  and  when  she  got  to  bed  I  could 
tell  she  did't  sleep  a  wink  for  two  hours. 

"  This  morning  it  was  furl  to  watch  Martha.  T  could 
hardly  keep  a  straight  face.  At  the  breakfast  table,  and 
nil  the  time  I  was  about  the  house,  she'd  eye  me  when 
she  thought  I  wasn't  looking:  then,  when  I'd  notice  her, 
she'd  turn  away  and  be  awfully  busy  at  something.  She 
caught  me  kind  of  grinning  once,  and,  bv  George,  I 
thought  the  explosion  was  about  to  come.  But  it  didn't, 
though  the  look  of  blank,  unfathomable  suspicion  she 
wore  on  her  face  all  the  time  was  the  greatest  show  on 
earth.  It  nearly  broke  me  up,  and  I've  laughed  till  my 
ribs  ached  ever  since.  I  know  it  won't  last.  I  know 
there's  a  day  of  repenting  a-coming,  and  the  thermom- 
eter is  going  up  close  out  of  sight  in  the  Jarphly  family. 
But  who's  going  after  trouble?  It'll  come  soon  enough 
without  hunting  it,  and  I'm  going  to  enjoy  that  scuttle  in 
the  roof  until  the  explosion  comes." — Chicago  Tribune. 


"  No,  George,  our  engagement  must  be  broken.  Father 
has  failed,  you  know." 

"  When  did  your  father  fail?  I  hadn't  heard  of  it? "  he 
said,  turning  pale. 

"  He  failed  yesterdav,  and  is  very  much  prostrated  in 
consequence.  My  whole  time  must  be  given  to  him  now. 
He  needs  my  undivided  care  and  attention,  and  though 
it  may  break  our  hearts,  George,  we  must  part  forever." 

"  Noble  girl,"  thought  George,  as  he  hastily  grasped  his 
hat,  and  with  his  broken  heart  went  out  into  the  night. 

Un  regime: — French  Officer.  Ah!  Mademoiselle,  I 
have  so  sorrow  that  you  are  to  go.    Must  it  have  been  so? 

Fair American  ( proud  of  her  French  ).  Oh,  oui.  Mamma 
and  I  must  go  to  Aix-les-Bains,  pour  suivre  un  regiment. 
— Life.   

Truth  is  to  be  discovered,  and  pardon  to  be  won,  for 
every  man  by  himself.  Without  seeking,  truth  can  not 
be  known  at  all ;  and,  by  seeking,  it  can  be  discovered 
by  the  simplest. — Raskin. 

Bertha.    Grandma,  is  oor  teef  good. 
Grandma.    No,  darling;  I've  got  none  now,  unfortun- 
ately. 

Bertha.  Then  I'll  give  00  my  nuts  to  mind  till  I  come 
back. 

When  a  Prohibition  President  is  elected  a  national 
salute  will  be  fired  through  a  hose-pipe. —  YVJieeling  Reg- 
ister. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  HAUNTED  TOWER. 


BY   W.  G.  KELLY. 


About  six  o'clock  one  fine  October  moming  my  chum, 
Harry  Seymour,  and  myself,  stood  on  the  deck  of  a 
London  steamer,  which  was  easing  and  stopping,  and 
turning  astern  and  going  ahead,  in  her  endeavors  to  make 
her  berth  alongside  the  wharf  of  a  German  seaport, 
without  smashing  into  any  of  the  small  merchant  craft 
that  were  in  her  way. 

"  Upon  my  word,  we  had  a  pleasant  trip,"  said  my 
friend.  "The  old  town  looks  charming  this  bright 
morning— like  a  fairy  city,  all  cathedral,  palace,  and 
grand  square,  without  any  back  slums  or  dirt." 

Our  baggage  was  examined,  passed,  and  placed  on  a 
truck,  to  be  taken  to  the  hotel— we  following  on  foot  at 
leisure. 

My  friend  Seymour  is  an  old  college  acquaintance, 
the  happy  owner  of  a  splendid  estate  in  one  of  the  Mid- 
land counties,  and  just  in  the  prime  of  life.  During  his 
short  military  career  he  had  made  for  himself  a  brilliant 
record,  as  one  of  the  most  dashing  cavalry  officers  in  the 
service;  he  spends  much  of  his  time  now  in  foreign 
travel,  and  occasionally  seeks  the  companionship  of  my 
humble  self. 

"  Let  us  turn  into  the  Platz,  and  have  a  nearer  look  at 
the  Cathedral,"  proposed  Seymour.  "  Every  bit  of 
carving  and  tracery  stands  out  as  shapely  defined  in  this 
clear  morning  air  as  though  it  was  under  a  microscope. 
Halloa !  what's  that?  " 

"That  "was  a  hum  and  a  tramping— distant  at  first, 
then  louder  and  nearer. 

When  we  entered  the  Platz  we  found  numerous 
groups  scattered  around ;  fresh  comers  were  pouring 
along  all  the  streets  which  centered  on  the  great  square, 
and  presently  the  head  of  the  large  crowd,  whose  march 
we  heard  in  the  distance,  debouched  on  the  scene. 

In  the  center  of  the  square  a  scaffold  had  been  erected, 
around  which  all  these  people  were  gathering.  Seymour, 
a  good  German  scholar,  made  inquiries.  Yes,  there  was 
to  be  an  execution.  A  man,  supposed  to  be  an  English- 
man, had  committed  a  murder,  attended  by  circumstances 
of  revolting  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and  his  head  was 
to  be  cut  off  in  half  an  hour  at  furthest. 

Now,  I  certainly  should  never  have  gone  out  of  my 
way  to  see  such  a  sight,  but  being  there,  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation bound  me  to  the  spot.  As  for  Seymour,  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  observing  any  foreign  custom  ; 
and  as  he  had  served  through  the  Crimea  and  the 
Indian  mutiny,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  headsman 
to  spoil  his  appetite  for  breakfast,  even  if  he  bungled. 
Some  of  these  fashionable  loungers  of  Pall  Mall  have 
seen,  done,  and  suffered  things,  in  their  military  experi- 
ence, that  could  not  be  imagined  by  their  critics  without 
a  shudder. 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  gathered  together  by  this 
time,  but  as  the  open  square  was  very  extensive  there  was 
plenty  of  elbow-room  for  all,  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
elevated  stage  on  which  the  tragedy  was  about  to  be  per- 
formed. 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  with  what  force 
the  blood  is  always  pumping  through  our  arteries,"  said 
Seymour.  "Barbarous?  Not  a  bit.  Far  more  humane 
than  hanging,  I  fancy.  Curious,  though,  they  have  not 
introduced  the  guillotine  into  this  country;  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  French." 

"  I  see  no  block,"  said  I. 

"  They  do  not  use  one,"  he  replied.  "  The  culprit  sits 
on  that  chair,  and  the  executioner  takes  his  head  off  with 
a  sword,  as  you  would  a  thistle  with  your  cane.  But  here 
they  come." 

It  was  with  a  sickening  feeling  that  I  watched  the  exe- 
cutioner, the  priest  and  the  murderer  step  on  to  the  scaf- 
fold. The  last  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  light,  agile 
form,  and  delicate  features,  relieved  by  black,  curly  hair 
and  mustache.  He  was  in  his  shirt,  which  was  open  at 
the  neck,  and  turned  back,  and  his  arms  were  securely- 
bound.  To  the  hardihood  which  supports  many  a  mis- 
creant in  his  last  hour,  and  enables  him  to  "  die  game,"  he 
could  lay  no  claim,  for  his  face  was  blanched  with  terror; 
he  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  was  evidently  nearly  faint- 
ing. The  mental  agony  of  the  wretch  added  so  much  to 
the  horror  of  the  scene  that  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
was  turning  to  go,  when  an  exclamation  from  my  com- 
panion stopped  me. 

Seymour  was  habitually  so  quiet,  indifferent,  almost 
sleepy  in  his  tone,  that  any  thing  like  energetic  speech 
from  him  was  perfectly  startling.  I  had  known  him  from 
a  boy,  and  could  not  remember  his  being  excited  before. 
I  had  seen  him  on  many  trying  occasions,  well  calculated 
to  stir  the  blood  and  set  the  tongue  wagging  freely,  but 
whether  it  was  thrashing  an  insolent  hack-driver  on  a 
race-track  or  leading  a  charge  of  lancers  in  the  Crimea, 
his  voice  had  never  been  raised  or  hurried,  so  that  I  half 
doubted,  at  the  moment,  whether  the  cry  of  surprise  could 
be  his.  One  glance  at  his  face  assured  me  of  that,  how- 
ever. He  was  leaning  forward  and  gazing  at  the  scaffold, 
with  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes. 

"Lend  me  your  glass!"  he  cried;  and,  after  looking 
through  the  binocular  a  minute:  "Yes,  it  is  the  man 
himself;  no  doubt  about  that.   But  there  is  one  thing  I 


want  to  make  out,  and  can't.  Here,  your  eyes  are  better 
than  mine ;  take  the  glass  and  examine  his  face.  It  is 
turned  this  way  now.  Well,  do  you  see  any  mark  upon  it? " 

After  a  careful  look,  I  informed  my  friend  that  I  could 
distinctly  make  out  a  broad  scar  on  his  left  cheek. 

"  Then,  by  heavens,  I  guessed  right ! "  exclaimed  Sey- 
mour, drawing  a  long  breath. 

At  another  time  curiosity  would  have  dictated  a  ques- 
tion, but  at  that  moment  the  headsman  began  to  bind  the 
eyes  of  his  victim,  and  by  a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling  I 
could  not  now  help  watching  him. 

The  business  was  neatly  done.  One  sweep  of  the  large 
sword  and  the  plotting  brain  was  separated  from  the  bad, 
cruel  heart ;  the  life-stream  spurted  up  in  one  thick 
crimson  jet  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  all 
was  over. 

We  walked  to  the  hotel,  which  was  close  by,  and  after 
a  bath  and  a  brandy-and-soda,  I  found  that  the  scene  just 
witnessed  had  made  less  impression  on  me  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and  I  was  quite  ready  for  a  good  breakfast. 

When  the  meal  was  over  and  we  were  strolling  around 
the  pleasant  court-yard,  I  remarked  on  the  singularity  of 
Seymour's  landing  that  particular  morning,  in  time  to 
assist  at  the  decapitation  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  his  ordinary  tone  now,  "  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  ever  occurred.  One  New  Year's 
night  the  fellow  went  for  my  life,  and  I  gave  him  that  scar. 
I  was  certain  that  it  could  not  be  a  ghost,  because  if 
there  are  ghosts  I  don't  believe  they  can  fire  pistols." 

"  Was  it  in  India? " 

"No,  in  Yorkshire;  but  I  see  you  want  the  whole 
story,  and  you  shall  have  it,  only  don't  talk  about  it." 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  cavalry,"  he  went 
on,  "I  got  two  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  thought  I 
would  like  some  shooting.  It  was  rather  late  in  the  sea- 
son for  Scotland,  so  I  looked  over  the  advertisements  in 
Bell's  Life  and  picked  upon  one  inserted  by  a  Mr.  Ingram, 
who  intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  provide  board,  lodg- 
ing and  shooting  over  one  of  the  Yorkshire  moors  for  a 
certain  monthly  sum.  His  charges  were  steep,  but  as  I 
was  flush  of  money  at  the  time  I  did  not  mind  it.  I 
wrote,  agreeing  to  his  terms,  on  the  sole  condition  that 
the  game  should  be  as  plentiful  as  he  had  described  it, 
and  received  instructions  how  to  reach  Bleakmoor  Tower 
by  return  mail. 

"  The  nearest  place  of  any  importance  was  Leeds,  and 
that  was  thirty  miles  off;  so  I  slept  there  and  started  off 
early  next  moming  in  a  dog-cart,  driven  by  the  only  man 
the  people  at  the  hotel  had  been  able  to  hunt  up  who 
had  the  slightest  idea  whereabout  Bleakmoor  Tower  lay. 
He  got  along  very  well  while  what  he  called  roads  lasted, 
but  when  we  were  well  on  the  moors— and  we  had  only 
poor  trails,  which  generally  led  to  old  quarries  or  places 
where  turf  had  been  cut,  to  follow — my  driver  was  badly 
puzzled.  In  fact,  we  only  got  along  at  all  by  asking  our 
way  at  every  opportunity,  and  as  we  met  but  few  travelers, 
our  progress  was  very  slow.  Fortunately  the  horse,  though 
deficient  in  speed,  was  a  wonderful  stayer,  and  we  did 
manage  to  get  to  the  old  Tower  before  night  had  set  in. 
The  people  who  called  that  tract  Bleakmoor  had  a  very 
fair  idea  of  appropriate  names,  for  a  more  dismal  spot  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  Of  course,  all  moorland  is 
wild  and  desolate,  but  is  is  generally  broken  up  into  hills, 
and  a  hill  somehow  is  always  company,  promising  some- 
thing new  on  the  other  side ;  and  though  the  two  sides 
commonly  prove  to  be  pretty  much  alike,  when  you 
get  to  the  top  there  is  generally  a  fine  view  from  it,  and 
at  all  events,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  having  got  there. 
But  Bleakmoor  was  mostly  tableland,  and  the  undulations 
were  too  insignificant  to  please  the  eye.  Bleakmoor 
Tower  just  suited  Bleakmoor.  By  Jove,  sir,  it  was  a  real 
tower;  a  regular  old-fashioned,  round-about  place — with 
walls  thick  enough  for  a  Bastile,  windows  like  loop-holes, 
and  a  flat  leaden  roof  with  battlements  around  it. 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  medieval  place  was  a  couple  of 
centuries  or  so  in  advance  of  it  certainly;  but  still  he 
was  very  old-fashioned.  He  met  me  at  the  gate  in  the 
most  courtly  manner;  indeed,  I  mistook  him  at  first  for  a 
sort  of  heraldic  butler,  and  very  nearly  addressed  him 
with,  'What  ho,  seneschal ! '  But  fortunately  he  intro- 
duced himself  as  Mr.  Ingram  before  I  had  time  to  say  it. 
He  showed  me  up  to  my  room  himself,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  apologized  for 
every  thing. 

"  He  was  a  portly  old  gentleman,  with  gray  hair,  light- 
blue  eyes,  and  rather  a  weak,  undecided  expression  of 
countenance,  and  he  was  dressed  like  one  of  Gilroy's 
caricatures— a  short-waisted  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  cut 
very  high  in  the  collar;  a  table-cloth  round  his  neck  for  a 
tie;  pantaloons  and  pumps. 

"  When  I  was  left  alone  I  inspected  the  room,  the  fur- 
niture of  which  would  have  set  up  a  curiosity  shop.  It 
was  paneled  with  oak,  and  the  heavy  high-backed  chairs, 
the  table,  the  tall  wardrobe,  were  all  of  the  same  dark 
material.  There  was  a  large  mirror,  composed  of  three 
pieces,  set  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  so  as  to  reflect 
every  thing  in  it  in  a  distorted  fashion,  and  a  pair  of  duel- 
ing swords  were  crossed  over  the  high,  carved  chimney- 
piece.  But  the  bed,  my  dear  fellow,  the  bed  !  Why  it 
filled  half  the  room,  and  must  have  originally  been  in- 
tended for  a  whole  family.  The  hangings  were  thick  and 
heavy  and  the  top  like  that  of  a  hearse— just  the  kind  of 
bed  to  lay  in  state  in. 


"  It  was  not  altogether  a  cheerful  apartment,  but,  being 
an  ardent  sportsman,  the  prospect  of  a  couple  of  months' 
good  shooting  was  quite  sufficient  to  counteract  any 
amount  of  upholstering  gloom. 

"  I  somehow  got  the  notion  that  the  quaint  old  rig  in 
which  my  host  had  arrayed  himself  was  intended  as  full 
dress,  so  I  put  on  evening  things  and  went  down  stairs. 

"  The  table  was  laid  in  the  hall,  and  as  I  had  to  pass  it 
to  reach  the  drawing-room,  I  saw  the  table  was  set  for 
three.  Mrs.  Ingram,  or  a  son,  or  another  sportsman? 
Neither.  On  opening  the  drawing-room  door  I  was  re- 
ceived by  a  charming  girl  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  I 
can  never  guess  at  the  dear  creatures'  ages  while  they 
have  decent  figures  and  smooth  eye-corners;  and  Mr. 
Ingram  intimated  that  he  was  a  widower,  and  that  this 
young  lady,  his  only  child,  kept  house  for  him.  And  very 
well  she  kept  it,  too ;  and  a  nice  little  dinner  she  gave  us. 
A  capital  manager  she  must  have  been,  for  every  thing 
had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  a  trifling  slip  of 
memory  might  have  thrown  our  commissariat  into  confu- 
sion for  a  week. 

"  She  was  a  little  bit  shy  at  first,  but  quite  self-possessed, 
and  evidently  ruled  the  household,  her  father  included. 
She  was  well  educated,  read  the  papers  and  magazines, 
played  the  harp  and  sang,  and  was  rather  glad,  I  think, 
to  have  a  civilized  being  to  talk  to. 

"  I  have  shot  over  moors  in  Scotland  where  the  game 
was  more  plentiful,  to  be  sure,  but  still  the  birds  were 
plenty  and  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  old  gen- 
tleman went  out  with  me  every  day  and  showed  himself 
a  lover  of  the  sport.  By  the  way,  he  shot  with  an  old 
flint-lock  gun,  and  mine  was  the  first  breech-loader  he 
hadeverseen.  In  the  evenings  I  played  at  piquet  with  him 
or  at  chess  with  his  daughter,  and  after  a  pretty  heavy 
surfeit  of  balls  and  mess  dinners,  that  little  bit  of  domes- 
tic quiet  came  in  most  acceptably.  We  soon  became 
very  friendly,  and  in  a  fortnight  1  was  quite  like  one  of  the 
family,  and  Mr.  Ingram  told  me  all  his  private  affairs. 

"  The  family  property  had  once  been  very  good,  but  a 
succession  of  extravagant  owners  had  mortgaged  all  that 
part  on  which  money  could  readily  be  raised,  and  this 
barren  moor  and  the  old  Tower  were  about  all  that  re- 
mained. However,  the  old  gentleman  had  not  always 
been  quite  so  much  straitened  as  he  was  at  present ;  but 
misfortunes  had  befallen  him  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  principal  being  a  scampish  nephew  of  his  dead  wife, 
who  had  got  his  unfortunate  uncle  to  become  his  security 
for  a  large  amount  and  had  been  guilty  of  a  dishonest 
trick,  which  his  unoffending  relative  had  to  pay  for. 

"  You  may  well  understand  that  I  did  not  ask  for  any 
details  on  so  unpleasant  a  subject;  so  how  far  this 
nephew's  rascality  had  extended  I  did  not  learn.  At 
any  rate,  it  had  cost  Mr.  Ingram  so  dearly  to  get  him  out 
of  the  scrape  and  ship  him  off  to  the  United  States — 
where  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  time  of  my  visit — 
that  he  had  determined  to  raise  a  little  money  by  renting 
his  moor. 

"  It  was  evidently  a  relief  to  the  old  gentleman  to  tell 
me  all  this,  for  he  was  a  hospitable  soul,  and  felt  uncom- 
fortable at  taking  my  money.  So,  to  relieve  him  of  his 
embarrassment,  I  told  him  anecdotes  of  rich  men  and 
noblemen  who  did  likewise,  and  also  sold  their  game. 

"  Winter  was  approaching,  and  the  birds  got  wild;  but 
I  liked  my  quarters  so  well  that  I  stopped  on. 

"  One  evening,  as  we  were  approaching  the  Tower 
after  a  hard  day's  tramp,  we  met  Miss  Ingram,  who  was 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

" '  O  papa,  Maxwell  is  here  ! '  she  cried. 

"  Maxwell  was  the  troublesome  nephew  who  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Ingram  was  very  much  disturbed  at  the 
unwelcome  news,  and  began  apologizing  to  me;  but  I 
assured  him,  with  perfect  truth,  that  I  was  fond  of  study- 
ing different  samples  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  counted 
several  first-class  scamps  among  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. In  truth,  I  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  many  a 
man  who  from  his  youth  up  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  all  hi6  relatives,  but  I  never  met  a  cooler  hand  than 
this  Maxwell  Palmer. 

"I did  not  much  like  the  look  of  him;  I  missed  the 
jovial,  reckless  look  of  the  genuine  mauvais  suj'el.  His 
expression  was  crafty,  greedy,  and  malicious,  and  he  im- 
pressed me  as  being  rather  bad  than  wild. 

"  He  spoke  of  his  unexpected  appearance  as  a  good 
joke,  and  compared  himself  to  a  bad  shilling.  He  did 
the  honors  of  the  house,  and  attempted  to  patronize  me. 
He  tried  likewise  to  impose  upon  me  in  the  matter  of  the 
society  he  had  mixed  with,  asking  me  if  I  knew  this  man 
of  the  Coldstreams  and  that  other  man  of  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade. At  last  he  mentioned  one  of  my  own  regiment,  and 
then  I  had  to  shut  him  up. 

"  '  There  must  be  some  mistake,'  said  I.  '  I  will  not 
deny,  if  you  wish  it,  that  you  are  the  bosom  friend  of 
every  other  officer  in  every  other  regiment  in  the  service, 
but  I  am  certain  that  none  of  the  th  know  you.' 

"That  cooled  and  set  him  back  a  little,  and  a  minute 
or  two  afterward  I  intercepted  a  look  that  showed  me 
he  honored  me  with  his  particular  hatred.  Nevertheless 
he  courted  me,  and  tried  his  very  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable. 

"  1  Have  you  seen  the  ghost? '  he  asked  me  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 
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"  I  had  thought  something  wanting  in  the  old  Tower, 
and  this  question  reminded  me  of  what  it  was.  It  ought 
to  be  haunted,  and  the  ghost  came  in  opportunely  to  fill 
the  bill ;  so  I  at  once  questioned  Miss  Ingram  about  the 
apparition.  She  told  me  that  there  was  an  old  legend 
connected  with  the  place — a  Jesuit  conspirator,  priest 
and  soldier,  had  been  taken  after  a  desperate  resistance 
and  killed  in  my  bed-room  one  New  Year's  night ;  and 
credible  witnesses  had  declared  that  they  had  seen  his 
specter,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  pistol  in  hand,  in  the  fatal 
chamber,  and  had  been  duly  frightened  into  temporary 
insanity.  Further,  that  his  ghostship  only  appeared  on 
the  first  night  of  the  year — the  anniversary  of  his  own 
taking  off. 

"  I  suggested  that  the  witnesses,  when  they  thought 
hey  saw  him,  might  have  eaten  too  much  plum  pudding, 
or  drank  too  much  old  ale  at  their  New  Year's  dinner, 
and  that  the  apparition  might  be  simply  a  case  of  indi- 
gestion or  '  snakes'.  Mr.  Ingram  smiled  politely  and 
said  that  it  might  be  so,  but  he  evidently  had  a  latent 
suspicion  that  the  room  had  been  haunted  at  one  time. 

"  I  stopped  on  at  the  Tower,  though  it  was  no  very 
agreeable  residence  now,  but  I  had  promised  the  Ingrams 
to  spend  New  Year's  day  with  them. 

"  Palmer  was  an  odious  snob,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  instead 
of  throwing  him  out  of  the  house,  was  so  weak  as  to  let 
him  bully  him. 

"  I  soon  saw  that  the  fellow  was  smitten  with  his  pretty 
cousin,  and  hated  me  worse  than  ever  for  flirting  with 
her — which,  of  course,  one  was  bound  to  do  a  little ;  and 
as  she  evidently  disliked  and  feared  him,  and  was  glad  to 
talk  to  me  in  order  to  avoid  him,  I  suppose  he  had  some 
little  cause  for  jealousy.  Besides,  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  no  doubt  interfered  with  his  designs  on  Mr.  In- 
gram s  purse. 

"  New  Year  came  at  last,  and  I  had  already  packed  my 
valise,  intending  to  leave  the  Tower  the  next  day.  The 
dinner  passed  off  heavily,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
my  host  to  be  cheerful.  I  was  glad  to  excuse  myself 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  get  up  to  my  own  room. 
On  that  very  night  an  extraordinary  thing  happened.  I 
saw  the  phantom. 

"  It  was  a  cold,  stormy  night,  and  with  that  anxiety  to 
make  me  comfortable  which  had  actuated  the  Ingrams 
during  my  stay,  a  blazing  coal  fire  had  been  started  in  my 
bed-room.  A  fire  in  one's  room  is  always  pleasant,  and  I 
sat  up  later  than  usual  to  enjoy  it.  I  wrote  several  letters, 
and  then,  wheeling  my  chair  round  to  the  hearth,  I 
stirred  up  the  coals,  lit  my  pipe,  took  a  book,  and  made 
myself  comfortable. 

"  I  was  sitting  with  my  back  to  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  bed  was,  and  consequently  facing  that  queer 
old  mirror  I  told  you  about  that  was  at  the  other  end. 
At  about  one  o'clock  one  of  my  candles  began  to  sink  in 
the  socket,  and,  looking  up  from  my  book,  I  saw  reflected 
in  the  mirror  the  figure  of  the  Jesuit.  I  have  no  more 
faith  in  spirits  than  Bob  Ingersoll  has,  and  yet  I  was  hor- 
ribly frightened — so  much  so  that  I  was  very  near  starting 
up.  Fortunately,  however,  I  neither  did  that  nor  kept 
staring  in  the  glass,  but  put  out  the  flickering  candle, 
leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  took  a  cautious  peep  at  the 
mirror,  over  the  top  of  my  book.  It  was  no  fancy.  There, 
close  to  the  bed,  not  three  yards  behind  me,  stood  the 
figure,  in  a  slouching  cavalier  hat,  and  wrapped  in  a  rid- 
ing cloak,  with  long  boots  and  spurs,  a  mask  on  his  face 
and  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

"Why  the  mask?  I  was  reassured  in  a  moment.  It 
was  a  burglar,  playing  ghost  to  frighten  the  household  into 
non-resistance,  and  not  the  old  Jesuit  himself. 

"The  poker,  which  had  been  left  between  the  bars  of 
the  grate,  was  now  red  hot.  I  grasped  the  handle  and 
began  stirring  the  fire,  at  the  same  time  whistling  a  tune. 
Then  I  drew  a  chair  towards  me  with  my  foot,  as  if  med- 
itating putting  my  legs  on  it,  until  I  could  grasp  it  with 
my  hand. 

"These  preparations  completed,  I  suddenly  jumped 
up  and  turned  round  with  the  chair  before  me  as  a  shield, 
and  the  red-hot  poker  in  my  right  hand. 

'"Now,  my  ghostly  friend,'  said  I, 'just  drop  that 
pistol.' 

Instead  of  complying  with  this  reasonable  request,  he 
cocked  and  leveled  it  at  my  head.  I  instinctively  raised 
my  chair  and  thrust  the  hot  iron  at  him,  touching  him  on 
the  left  cheek.   At  the  same  moment  the  pistol  exploded. 

"  I  suppose  he  escaped  through  a  sliding  panel  or  trap 
door;  I  know  that  I  went  over  Dackward,  chair  and  all. 
The  bullet  had  gone  through  the  seat  and  then  grazed  my 
temple,  not  doing  any  damage,  but  stunning  me  for  a 
minute  or  so.  And  when  the  household,  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  arrived,  they  found  me  and  the  chair 
down  on  the  floor,  and  the  poker  burning  a  hole  in  the 
carpet. 

"  Mr.  Ingram  and  his  daughter  were  terribly  distressed. 
The  house  was  searched,  and  a  deal  of  fuss  made — the 
most  active  being  Palmer  himself,  who  did  not,  indeed, 

fmt  in  an  appearance,  but  whose  voice  was  heard  at  the 
ront  door  calling  out  that  he  was  going  for  the  police. 
As  he  would  have  a  good  fifteen-mile  ride  through  the 
storm  and  over  a  dark  moor  before  there  was  a  chance  of 
his  finding  a  policeman,  this  readiness  inspired  me  with  a 
suspicion  which  is  now  turned  into  a  certainty. 

"Maxwell  Palmer  lost  his  head  this  morning,  and  I 
burned  the  left  cheek  of  it  that  New  Year's  night  with  the 
poker." 

"And  did  you  leave  the  Tower  on  the  following  day? " 
"  Yes,  indeed ;  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  away.    I  hate 
a  fuss." 

"And  what  has  become  of  the  Ingrams?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea.  The  regiment  was 
ordered  to  India  a  few  months  later,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
them  till  this  morning.  It  was  a  queer  adventure,  was  it 
not?  Well,  let  us  stroll  down  to  the  picture  gallery,  and 
get  an  appetite  for  dinner." 

San  Francisco,  December,  '84. 


THE  WELCOME. 


Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning, 

Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning, 

Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  before  you, 

And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I'll  adore  you. 

Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted, 

Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted; 

The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever, 

And  the  linnets  arc  singing,  "  True  lovers  don't  sever!  " 

I'll  pull  you  sweet  flowers,  to  wear  if  you  choose  them; 

Or,  after  you've  kissed  them,  they'll  lie  on  my  bosom. 

I'll  fetch  from  the  mountain  its  breeze  to  inspire  you; 

I'll  fetch  from  my  fancy  a  tale  that  won't  tire  you. 

Oh!  your  step's  like  the  rain  to  the  summer-vexed  farmer, 

Or  saber  and  shield  to  a  knight  without  armor. 

I'll  sing  you  sweet  songs  till  the  stars  rise  above  me, 

Then,  wondering,  I'll  wish  you,  in  silence,  to  love  me. 

We'll  look  through  the  trees  at  the  cliff  and  the  aerie, 
We'll  tread  round  the  rath  on  the  track  of  the  fairy, 
We'll  look  on  the  stars,  and  we'll  list  to  the  river, 
Till  you  ask  of  your  darling  what  gift  you  can  give  her. 
Oh!  she'll  whisper  you — "Love,  as  unchangeably  beaming, 
And  trust,  when  in  secret  most  tunefully  streaming, 
Till  the  starlight  of  heaven  above  us  shall  quiver, 
As  our  souls  flow  in  one  down  eternity's  river." 

So  come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning, 

Come  when  you're  looi<ed  for,  or  come  without  warning, 

Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  find  here  before  you, 

And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I'll  adore  you. 

Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  nlighted, 

Red  is  my  cheek  that  they  tola  me  was  blighted; 

The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever, 

And  the  linnets  are  singing,  "  True  lovers  don't  sever!  " 

Thomas  Davis. 


THE  NANTUCKET  SKIPPER. 


Many  a  long,  long  year  ago 

Nantucket  skippers  had  a  plan 
Of  finding  out,  though  "  lying  low," 

How  near  New  York  their  schooners  ran. 

They  greased  the  lead  before  it  fell, 
And  then  by  sounding  through  the  night, 

Knowing  the  soil  that  stuck  so  well, 
They  always  guessed  their  reckoning  right. 

A  skipper  gray,  whose  eyes  were  dim, 

Could  tell,  by  tasting,  just  the  spot, 
And  so  below  he'd  "  douse  the  glim" — 

After,  of  course,  his  "something  hot." 

Snug  in  his  berth  at  eight  o'clock 

This  ancient  skipper  might  be  found. 
No  matter  how  his  craft  might  rock, 

He  slept— for  skippers'  naps  are  sound. 

The  watch  on  deck  would  now  and  then 
Run  down  and  wake  him,  with  the  lead; 

He'd  up  and  taste,  and  tell  the  men 
How  many  miles  they  went  ahead. 

One  night  'twas  Jotham  Marden's  watch — 

A  curious  wag,  the  peddler's  son! 
And  so  he  mused,  (the  wanton  wretch!) 
"  To  night  I'll  have  a  grain  of  fun. 

"  We're  all  a  set  of  stupid  fools 
To  think  the  skipper  knows  by  tasting 

What  ground  he's  on;  Nantucket  schools 
Don  t  teach  such  stuff,  with  all  their  basting." 

And  so  he  took  the  well-greased  lead 

And  rubbed  it  o'er  a  box  of  earth 
That  stood  on  deck — a  parsnip-bed — 

And  then  he  sought  the  skipper's  berth. 

"  Where  are  we  now,  sir?    Please  to  taste." 

The  skipper  yawned,  put  out  his  tongue, 
Opened  his  eyes  in  wondrous  haste, 

And  then  upon  the  floor  he  sprung. 

The  skipper  stormed,  and  tore  his  hair, 
Hauled  on  his  boots,  and  roared  to  Marden, 

"  Nantucket's  sunk,  and  here  we  are 

Right  over  old  Marm  Hackett's  garden!  " 

James  T.  Fields. 


FROM  THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 


The  wordly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes — or  it  prospers;  and  anon, 

Like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — was  gone. 

Think  in  this  battered  caravanserai 
Whose  portals  are  alternate  night  and  day, 
How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  pomp 
Abode  his  destined  hour,  and  went  his  way. 

They  say  the  lion  and  the  lizard  keep 

The  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep: 

And  Bahram,  that  great  hunter— the  wild  ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  head, ljut  cannot  break  his  sleep. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Cxsar  bled ; 

That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  lap  trom  some  once  lovely  head. 

And  this  reviving  herb  whose  tender  green 
Hedges  the  river-lip  on  which  we  lean — 

Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly!  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  lip  it  springs  unseen! 

Ah,  my  beloved,  fill  the  cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  past  regret  and  future  fears. 

To-morrow! — Why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  yesterday's  seven  thousand  years. 

For  some  we  loved — the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  vintage  rolling  time  hath  prcst — 
Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before, 
And,  one  by  one,  crept  silently  to  rest. 

And  we,  that  now  make  merry  in  the  room 
They  left,  and  summer  dresses  in  new  bloom, 

Ourselves  must  we  beneath  the  couch  of  earth 
Pescend,  ourselves  to  make  a  couch — for  whom? 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we,  too,  into  the  dust  descend! 

Dust  into  dust,  and  under  dust  to  lie, 
Sans  wine,  sans  song,  sans  singer,  and — sins  end. 


POINTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


The  author  of  Don't  offers  the  following  suggestions  t( 
the  ornamental  sex : 

Don't  over-trim  your  gowns  or  other  articles  of  apparel. 
The  excess  in  trimmings  on  woman's  garments,  now  so 
common,  is  a  taste  little  less  than  barbaric,  and  evinces 
ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  beauty,  which  always 
involve  simplicity  as  a  cardinal  virtue.  Apparel  piled  with 
furbelows  or  similar  adjuncts,  covered  with  ornaments, 
and  garnished  up  and  clown  with  ribbons,  is  simply  made 
monstrous  thereby,  and  is  not  of  a  nature  to  please  the 
eyes  of  gods  or  men.  Leave  excesses  of  all  kinds  to  the 
vulgar. 

Don't  use  the  word  dress  for  your  outside  garment. 
This  is  American-English,  and,  common  as  it  is,  has  not 
the  sanction  of  correct  speakers  or  writers.  Fortunately, 
the  good  old  word  gown  is  again  coming  into  vogue;  in- 
deed, its  use  is  now  considered  the  sign  of  high-breeding. 

Don't  submit  servilely  to  fashion.  Believe  in  vourown 
instincts  and  the  looking-glass  rather  than  the  dicta  of  the 
mantua-makers,  and  modify  modes  to  suit  your  personal 
peculiarities.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  tall  woman  and  a 
short  woman  to  wear  garments  of  the  same  style  without 
one  or  the  other  being  sacrificed? 

Don't  forget  that  no  face  can  be  lovely  when  exposed 
to  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  A  bonnet  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  cast  the  features  partially  in  shade,  for  the 
delicate  half-shadows  that  play  in  the  eyes  and  come  and 
go  on  the  cheek  give  to  woman's  beauty  one  of  its  great- 
est charms.  When  fashion  thrusts  the  bonnet  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  defy  it ;  when  it  orders  the  bonnet  to 
be  perched  on  the  nose,  refuse  to  be  a  victim  of  its 
tyranny. 

Don't  wear  at  home  faded  or  spotted  gowns,  or  soiled 
finery,  or  any  thing  that  is  not  neat  and  appropriate.  Ap- 
pear at  the  breakfast  table  in  some  perfectly  pure  and 
delicate  attire — fresh,  cool,  and  delicious,  like  a  newly- 
plucked  flower.  Dress  for  the  pleasure  and  admiration 
of  your  family. 

Don't  cover  your  fingers  with  finger-rings.  A  few  well- 
chosen  rings  give  elegance  and  beauty  to  the  hand ;  a 
great  number  disfigure  it,  while  the  ostentation  of  such  a 
display  is  peculiarly  vulgar.  And  what  are  we  to  say 
when  many  ringed  fingers  show  a  neglect  of  the  wash- 
basin? 

Don't  wear  ear-rings  that  draw  down  the  lobe  of  the 
ear.  A  well-shaped  ear  is  a  handsome  feature ;  but  an 
ear  misshapen  by  the  weight  of  its  trinkets  is  a  thing  not 
pleasant  to  behold. 

Don't  wear  diamonds  in  the  morning,  or  to  any  extent 
except  upon  dress  occasions.  Don't  wear  too  many  trin- 
kets of  any  kind. 

Don't  supplement  the  charms  of  nature  by  the  use  of 
the  color-box.  Fresh  air,  exercise,  the  morning  bath,  and 
proper  food,  will  give  to  the  cheek  nature's  own  tints,  and 
no  other  have  any  true  beauty. 

Don't  indulge  in  confections  or  other  sweets.  It  must 
be  said  that  American  women  devour  an  immense  deal 
of  rubbish.  If  they  would  banish  from  the  table  pickles, 
preserves,  pastry,  cakes,  and  similar  indigestible  articles, 
and  never  touch  candy,  their  appetite  for  wholesome  food 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
should  see  their  cheeks  blooming  like  the  rose. 

Don't  permit  your  voice  to  be  high  and  shrill.  Culti- 
vate those  low  and  soft  tones  wrfich  in  the  judgment  of 
all  ages  and  all  countries  constitute  one  of  the  charms  of 
woman. 

Don't  give  yourself  wholly  to  the  reading  of  novels.  An 
excess  of  this  kind  of  reading  is  the  great  vice  of  woman- 
kind. Good  novels  are  good  things,  but  how  can  women 
hope  to  occupy  an  equal  place  with  men  if  their  intellect- 
ual life  is  given  to  one  branch  of  literature  solely? 

Don't  publicly  kiss  every  time  you  come  together  or 
part.  Consider  the  exasperation  to  men,  and  the  waste — 
and  remember  that  public  displays  of  affection  are  in 
questionable  taste. 

Don't  use  terms  of  endearment  when  you  do  not  mean 
them.  The  word  dear  in  the  mouths  of  women  is  often 
nothing  more  than  a  feminine  way  of  spelling  detestable. 

Don't,  on  making  a  call,  keep  talking  about  your  de- 
parture, proposing  to  go  and  not  going.  When  you  are 
ready  to  go  say  so,  and  then  depart. 

Don't  make  endless  adieus  in  leaving  friends.  The 
woman  who  begins  at  the  to])  of  the  stairs,  and  overflows 
with  farewells  and  parting  admonitions  every  step  on  the 
way  down,  and  repeats  them  a  hundred  times  at  the  door, 
simply  maddens  the  man  who  is  her  escort,  be  he  her 
husband  or  lover.  Be  persuaded,  ladies,  to  say  "good- 
bye "  once  or  twice,  and  have  done  with  it. 

Don't  forget  to  thank  the  man  who  surrenders  his  seat 
in  the  car  or  omnibus,  or  who  politely  passes  up  your 
fare.  Sweet  thanks  from  a  woman  are  ample  compen- 
sation for  any  sacrifice  a  man  may  make  in  such  cases,  or 
any  trouble  to  which  he  may  be  put. 

Don't  carry  your  parasol  or  umbrella  when  closed  so  as 
to  endanger  the  eyes  of  every  one  who  comes  near  you. 
Don't,  when  in  a  public  vehicle,  thrust  those  articles 
across  the  passage  so  as  to  trip  up  the  heedless  or  entangle 
the  unwary. 

Don't  be  loud  of  voice  in  public  places.  A  retiring, 
modest  demeanor  may  have  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  but 
it  is  as  much  a  charm  in  woman  to-day  as  it  ever  was. 

Don't  nag.  The  amiability  of  women,  in  view  of  all 
they  arc  subjected  to  from  unsympathetic  and  brutal  men, 

deserves  great  praise,  but  sometimes          Let  it  not  be 

written ! 

Don't,  young  ladies,  giggle,  or  affect  merriment  when 
you  feel  none.  If  you  reward  a  bon  mot  with  a  smile,  it  is 
sufficient.  There  are  young  women  who  every  time  they 
laugh  cover  their  faces  with  their  hands,  or  indulge  in 
some  other  violent  demonstration — to  whom  we  say,  don't. 

Don't  doubt  the  compiler's  admiration  for  woman. 
Very  few,  indeed,  are  the  social  shortcomings  of  women 
compared  with  those  of  men,  but  the  few  injunctions 
here  set  down  may  not  be  unprofitable,  and  are  given 
with  entire  respect  and  good-will. 
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JUDGE  SULLIVAN'S  DECISION. 

Judge  Sullivan  surprised  the  city  mightily  by  giving 
Senator  Sharon  a  wife  for  a  Christmas  present.  In  his 
generosity,  his  Honor  went  still  further,  and  handed  the 
holiday  wife  a  decree  of  divorce,  with  the  privilege  of 
taking  as  much  of  her  husband's  property  as  she  could 
get.  Many  were  delighted  by  this  display  of  judicial 
munificence,  and  many  were  indignant,  but  nearly  all 
were  amazed.  It  was  very  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  Judge  Sullivan  shared  the  view  of  most  men  of  years 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  Miss  Hill  was  an  ad- 
venturess, who  set  out  to  bleed  a  rich  man  whose  well- 
paid  mistress  she  had  been,  but  who  proved  to  have 
more  courage,  or  less  shame,  than  she  had  given  him 
credit  for,  and  so  defied  her  to  do  her  worst  in  the  way  ot 
disgracing  him.  Those  who  have  taken  this  view  of  the 
case  now  regard  Senator  Sharon  as  an  ill-used  man,  and 
read  Judge  Sullivan's  long  opinion  with  a  wonder  that 
increases  as  they  read. 

Those  who  rejoice  in  Miss  Hill's  triumph  are  the  ca- 
naille and  the  ladies.  The  first,  being  themselves 
poor,  regard  with  envy  and  dislike  all  whose  superior 
brains  and  luck  have  brought  them  wealth.  Sharon  is 
very  rich,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  be  made  to  di- 
vide with  somebody,  no  matter  whom.  The  canaille  do 
not  stop  to  question  the  justice  of  the  means  by  which 
the  division  is  forced.  They  would  rejoice  sincerely  if 
Senator  Sharon  or  any  other  rich  man  should  be  stopped 
at  night  by  footpads  and  knocked  down  and  robbed. 
The  larger  the  spoil  to  the  thieves,  and  the  severer  the 
injury  and  humiliation  to  the  opulent  victim,  the  greater 
the  exultation  of  the  envious  poor. 

The  ladies,  of  course,  always  side  with  the  woman 
when  she  has  a  contest  with  a  man.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
thousands  of  ladies  who  are  made  happy  by  Miss  Hill's 
victory  would  refuse  to  recognize  her  socially,  and  might 
faint  with  anger  and  terror  if  surprised  into  an  introduc- 
tion ;  but  Man  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  sex,  and  he 
deserves  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  him  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. By  his  own  confession  Senator  Sharon  is 
horrid,  and  no  punishment  is  too  dreadful  for  a  man  con- 
victed of  the  crime  of  being  as  bad  as  the  women  who 
assist  in  his  horridness. 

The  terrors  of  Senator  Sharon's  situation  are  frightful 
enough  to  move  almost  any  masculine  heart  to  pity.  It 
is  hard  to  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  all  men  as  one  really 
is,  instead  of  as  one  would  like  to  seem  (a  privilege  which 
most  of  us  enjoy,  thank  Heaven) ;  it  is  trying  to  be  made 
a  husband  in  spite  of  one's  self,  and  distressing  to  realize 
that  one  may  have  to  share  his  property  with  a  disowned 
and  detested  wife:  but  when,  in  addition  to  all  these 
afflictions,  one  is  seized  upon  by  the  good  men  of  the 
press  and  pulpit  to  point  a  moral,  endurance  must  stagger. 
The  moral  that  will  commonly  be  drawn  from  Senator 
Sharon's  experience  will  be  that  rich  men  should  be  more 
virtuous.  The  more  cynical  will  murmur  that  it  teaches 
a  valuable  lesson  in  prudence.  Some  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  result  of  the  trial  will  have  the  effect  of  encour- 
aging the  blackmailing  industry,  and  furnish  an  alluring 
inducement  to  pretty  and  unprincipled  women  to  adopt 
the  career  of  the  adventuress. 

Senator  Sharon  may  derise  some  slight  consolation 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  the  only  man  dam- 
aged by  the  decision.  Judge  Sullivan  took  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  it.  He  devoted  three  months  to  its  con- 
struction, and  the  expectation  was  general  that  it  would 
be  a  masterpiece  of  legal  reasoning  and  literary  compo- 
sition. It  is  far  from  being  either.  We  venture  to  say 
that  a  reading  of  the  production  will  alter  the  views  of  no 
man  of  good  judgment  who  had  made  up  his  mind  from 
a  reading  of  the  evidence  as  it  came  out  on  the  trial.  In 
balancing  probabilities,  the  scale  is  tipped  to  the 
woman's  side  with  a  regularity  that  suggests  the  existence 
of  an  extreme  anxiety  to  find  reasons  to  support  a  theory. 
But  it  is  when  Judge  Sullivan  endeavors  to  read  motives 
that  he  appears  to  the  poorest  advantage.  One  would 
think  that  the  gentleman  had  gained  what  knowledge  he 
has  of  human  nature  from  the  writings  of  lady  novelists. 


With  reference  to  the  famous  bureau  scene,  which  Miss 
Nellie  Brackett  described,  with  accompanying  giggles, 
while  upon  the  witness  stand,  his  Honor  gravely  says : 

To  mc  this  story  is  incredible.  T  do  not  believe  that  a  virtu- 
ous young  woman  of  her  years  would  lend  herself — a  maiden— to 
the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  as  her  story  would  establish.  To 
believe  it  involves  a  sacrifice  of  common  sense. 

Judge  Sullivan,  however,  seems  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  "a  virtuous  young  woman  of  her  years — a 
maiden  " — would  endeavor,  even  at  the  cost  of  perjury,  to 
make  him  believe  herself  capable  of  conduct  which  he 
regards  as  too  shameful  to  be  possible. 

His  Honor  involves  himself  in  similar  confusion  as  to 
immoral  possibilities  when  he  declares  that  he  cannot  be- 
lieve Senator  Sharon  to  have  been  so  depraved  as  to  in- 
vite Miss  Hill  to  his  daughter's  wedding,  if  she  had  been 
his  mistress  and  not  his  wife.  But  Senator  Sharon  swore 
solemnly  that  he  did  do  this  very  thing,  and  he  is  probably 
nearly  as  good  a  judge  of  what  he  can  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  depraved  conduct  as  Judge  Sullivan  is.  Does  his 
Honor  think  that  a  man  who  from  motives  of  self-interest 
will  falsely  swear  that  he  behaved  badly  on  a  given 
occasion  is  morally  incapable  of  doing  the  thing  which 
he  desires  to  have  it  believed  he  did  do? 

While  upon  the  subject  of  that  wedding  at  Belmont, 
Judge  Sullivan  does  a  piece  of  fine  writing  that  will  long 
hold  a  unique  place  in  legal  literature.    Here  it  is: 

The  cherished  mother  of  his  virgin  daughter  was  not  there  to 
join  in  the  supreme  duty  of  honor  and  affection  which  parents 
owe  to  their  daughter  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  and  marriage. 
The  child  that  he  had  watched  through  babyhood,  through  gleeful 
girlhood,  through  modest  maidenhood,  was  about  to  say  farewell 
to  him.  The  man  who  now  stood  higher  than  her  own  father  in 
her  womanly  heart  was  a  distinguished  stranger,  who  was  about 
to  bear  her  away  from  the  parental  roof  to  a  happy  home  in  a 
foreign  land. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Sharon  was  willing  to  give  Miss 
Hill  so  largea  sum  as  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
on  condition  that  she  should  make  no  further  demands 
upon  him,  Judge  Sullivan  is  unable  to  reconcile  with  the 
theory  that  Sharon  knew  she  had  no  wifely  claim  u|K>n  him. 
We  dare  say  that  many  an  old  Sybarite,  while  reading  the 
decision,  smiled  grimly  when  he  came  to  that  flash  of  in- 
nocence, and  sighed  as  he  thought  how  ready  he  would 
be  to  give  much  more  than  that  to  be  rid  of  some  fair  but 
annoying  creature,  who  has  not  the  felicity  to  number  a 
marriage  contract  among  her  {jossessions. 

Judge  Sullivan  is  a  very  young  man. 


BAD  ADVICE  TO  CLEVELAND. 


We  are  promised  by  the  Democratic  press  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  introduce  an  era  of  "  Democratic  sim- 
plicity "  in  Washington.  There  is  to  be  no  ostentatious 
military  or  other  parading  at  the  inauguration,  and  social 
life  at  the  capital  is  to  be  sweetly  plain.  The  first  citi- 
zen of  the  republic  is  to  set  the  rest  of  us  a  severe  ex- 
ample of  modest  living.  Our  Democratic  contempo- 
raries appear  to  believe  that  the  country  is  pining  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  we  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  not.  The 
political  economists  have  covered  a  great  deal  of  good 
paper  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the  extravagance 
of  the  rich  is  or  is  not  beneficial  to  the  poor.  The  an- 
swer, it  strikes  us,  is  easy  enough.  If  all  the  world  were  a 
commune,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by  the  exertions 
of  all  were  equally  divided,  then  any  waste  by  one  would 
be  a  loss  to  all.  But  when  the  rule  is  every  one  for  him- 
self, with  the  Evil  One  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  hind- 
most, it  happens  that  a  few  manage  to  get  most  of  the 
wealth,  and  the  crowd  have  to  put  up  with  very  little.  If 
the  lucky  ones  should  practice  the  much-extolled  virtue 
of  economy,  and  so  win  the  applause  of  that  large  class 
of  moralists  who  deem  a  dollar  sinfully  lost  that  is  spent 
for  anything  that  cannot  be  classed  as  food,  clothing  or 
shelter,  what  would  become  of  the  multitude  of  toilers 
who  earn  their  bread  by  supplying  the  wants  of  the  rich? 
The  people  of  Washington  are  average  Americans,  and 
we  are  very  sure  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would  displease 
them — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich— were  he  to  set  his 
face  against  social  fetes  and  ceremonies.  The  well-to-do 
would  not  thank  him  for  making  the  winters  dull  and 
stupid,  and  the  working-people  and  tradesmen — whose 
livelihood  dejiends  in  Washington,  as  elsewhere,  largely 
upon  the  extravagance  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow- 
citizens — would  be  a  queer  lot  should  they  feel  grateful 
for  empty  stomachs  and  diminished  profits.  For  our 
part,  we  hope  that  President  Cleveland  will  refuse  to 
play  the  role  for  which  he  has  been  cast  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press.  He  would  make  himself  ridiculous  by  de- 
clining to  live  after  the  manner  of  the  day.  Times  have 
changed  since  Jefferson  rode  into  Washington,  hitched 
his  horse  to  a  post,  and  became  President  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  a  mechanic  goes  to  work  in  the  morning. 

Plainness  and  economy  are  made  virtues  by  circum- 


stances only.  When  the  necessity  for  their  practice 
passes  away,  and  a  man  continues  to  observe  them,  they 
become  either  vulgar  affectations  or  odious  vices.  It  is 
unpleasant  to  see  a  poor  man  sacrificing  his  future  for  the 
sake  of  present  indulgence,  but  an  extravagant  poor  man 
is  less  disagreeable  to  contemplate  than  a  too  thrifty  rich 
one.  California  suffers  a  good  deal  from  this  latter  of- 
fender. He  is  very  numerous  in  the  interior  towns.  He 
is  usually  a  rancher.  He  came  to  the  state  early,  and 
squatted  on  land,  hoping  for  nothing  more  than  a  living. 
But  his  acres  rose  in  value;  he  bought  more,  and  by  sim- 
ply continuing  to  squat  and  live  he  has  grown  rich.  But 
his  money  is  of  no  use  to  him  or  anybody  else.  All  he 
can  do  with  it  is  to  hold  on  to  it.  Being  without  edu- 
cation or  tastes  to  gratify,  he  lives  on  in  the  old  way, 
sticking  to  hog,  hominy,  whisky,  tobacco,  and  the  coun- 
try weekly  paper.  If  his  children,  more  intelligent  and 
ambitious  than  he,  induce  him  to  build  a  new  and  finer 
house,  he  is  uncomfortable  in  it,  and  sighs  for  the  rude 
shanty  in  which  he  felt  at  home.  Having  no  understand- 
ing of  a  larger  life  than  his  own,  he  growls  disapproval  of 
his  sons'  and  daughters'  desire  for  things  which  would  give 
him  no  pleasure.  He  is  a  clod,  a  boor,  and  a  misfortune 
to  the  community  in  which  he  vegetates,  for  he  is  with- 
out public  spirit  or  individual  enterprise.  But  he  is  the 
virtue  of  economy  personified.  Only  with  groans  and 
oaths  and  repinings  does  he  let  go  of  a  dollar  for  any 
thing  that  he  cannot  put  upon  the  backs  or  into  the 
stomachs  of  himself  or  those  who  are  of  his  mean  and 
sordid  household.  The  greatest  favor  this  sort  of  rich 
man  can  do  his  family,  his  neighbors  and  the  state,  is  to 
die.  The  chances  are  that  his  sons  have  had  their  minds 
widened  by  the  education  of  the  public  schools,  and  by 
observation  of  the  contrast  between  their  father  and  men 
no  richer  than  he,  who  have  lived  in  a  fashion  that  made 
them  seem  in  the  eyes  of  the  lads  beings  of  a  different 
creation.  The  sons  may  scatter  recklessly  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth  of  their  coarse,  skinflint  parent;  but 
even  wasteful  spending  is  better  than  stupid  hoarding. 

It  is  becoming  in  the  rich  to  live  luxuriously,  and  to 
make  a  large  outlay  for  social  pleasures.  A  natural  love 
of  self-indulgence  will  move  them  to  continue  to  enjoy 
themselves  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  whatever  Mr. 
Cleveland  may  do  by  way  of  example.  If  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  the  shallow  prattle  of  the  press  of  his 
party  into  supposing  that  the  populace  would  be  delight- 
ed to  see  him  frown  upon  the  costly  style  of  life  in  vogue 
with  the  wealthy,  he  will  find  himself  badly  in  error.  The 
populace  knows  upon  which  side  its  bread  is  buttered, 
and  it  therefore  rejoices  not  only  in  the  extravagance 
but  even  in  the  vices  of  its  betters. 


THE  WRITING  TRADE. 


Not  unfrequently  we  receive  letters  or  visits  from  young 
men  and  women  who  are  ambitious  in  a  literary  way,  and 
who  want  to  learn  what  the  chances  are  for  earning  a  liv- 
ing in  the  metropolis  by  writing.  No  doubt  those  who 
come  to  us  are  but  a  few  of  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  mul- 
titude who  believe  they  have  genius,  which  needs 
only  opportunity  for  its  development.  The  answer 
which  truth  compels  us  to  make  is  always  discouraging. 
For  one  person  who  can  write  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
who  think  they  can,  and  who  have  no  reasons  save  igno- 
rance and  vanity  for  their  belief.  The  hundred  fools 
must  be  left  to  the  instruction  of  time  and  experience — 
highly  paid  teachers  that  always  do  their  work  well  in  the 
end.  In  the  case  of  the  one  person  of  talent,  it  grieves 
us  to  tell  him  how  almost  hopeless  it  is  for  anybody  to 
support  himself  here  by  literary  work.  We  doubt  if  there 
is  even  one  man  in  San  Francisco  who  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing a  comfortable  living  by  his  pen,  unless  he  is  regularly 
attached  to  some  publication,  and  therefore  burdened 
with  the  duty  of  daily  drudgery.  Poetry  is  all  but  un- 
salable, and  stories  must  be  very  good  indeed  in  order  to 
bring  their  author  anything  like  an  adequate  return  for 
the  time  and  labor  given  to  writing  them.  The  daily 
press  swallows  up  nine-tenths  of  the  talent  offering.  The 
young  man  who  sets  out  to  live  by  his  pen  is  nearly  al- 
ways driven  by  his  necessities  to  newspaper  work.  He 
finds  that  journalism  is  a  very  different  thing  from  litera- 
ture, but  if  he  sticks  to  it  he  learns  a  trade  and  gets  an 
experience  of  life  that  he  can  turn  to  good  account,  if 
his  literary  longings  survive  the  hard,  practical  and,  we 
may  say,  morally  lowering  influences  of  newspaper  life. 
Compared  with  novel-writing  and  other  imaginative  work, 
journalism  is  as  house-painting  to  picture-making. 
Moreover,  it  weakens  the  capacity  for  sustained  literary 
effort.  Still,  if  one  has  a  large  share  of  the  genuine  stuff 
in  him,  he,can  resist  the  tunfavorable  newspaper  atmos- 
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phere,  and  while  drawing  his  bread  and  butter  from  the 
press,  give  his  leisure  to  better  things. 

The  literary  young  woman  is  worse  off  than  the  literary 
young  man.  There  have  been  women  reporters,  but  not 
many,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  their  number  will  ever  be 
great.  A  few  ladies  succeed  in  paying  their  way  by  writ- 
ing for  the  weekly  journals  here,  but  they  are  regular  con- 
tributors on  salary,  and  besides  being  unusually  clever, 
have  that  versatility  which  only  long  familiarity  with  the 
pen  confers.  In  other  words,  they  understand  the  writing 
trade — for  it  is  a  trade,  and  one  that  takes  years  of  patient 
labor  to  master. 

To  sum  up:  The  young  man  of  literary  ambition  may 
possibly  work  himself  in  as  a  reporter  on  a  daily  paper, 
and  then  trust  to  time  and  his  talent  to  open  a  higher 
path  to  him."  The  young  woman  of  literary  ambition  should 
not  think  of  making  writing  her  business.  As  an  amateur 
she  may  earn  a  few  dollars  occasionally,  and  if  particu- 
larly bright,  be  fortunate  enough,  after  her  productions 
have  made  her  known,  to  make  a  steady  connection  with 
some  literary  publication. 

In  the  case  of  geniuses,  no  matter  of  which  sex,  all  rules 
are,  of  course,  suspended. 


CONSISTENCY. 

"There  is  nothing,"  remarks  an  interesting  contempo- 
rary, speaking  of  itself — "there  is  nothing  the  Argonaut 
takes  more  pride  in  than  the  fact  that  it  does  not  claim  to 
be  consistent.  We  endeavor,"  it  adds,  "  to  be  consistent, 
and  even  logical,  in  each  article — not  separated  by  a  dash- 
rule  ;  sometimes  we  endeavor  to  have  each  separate  issue 
of  our  paper  consistent  with  itself;  but  the  idea  of  re- 
maining consistent  with  last  year,  or  last  month,  or  last 
week,  never  concerns  us;  we  never  give  the  matter  a 
thought." 

It  is  not  every  journal  that  would  have  the  courage  to 
say  this — especially  if  the  confession  happened  to  be  un- 
necessary to  enlighten  the  reader  as  to  its  habits  of 
thought.  But  there  are  so  many  kinds  of  inconsistency — 
some  creditable,  and  others  the  reverse — that  our  contem- 
porary runs  the  risk  of  having  its  candid  admission  mis- 
taken for  swaggering  impudence.  Glorying  in  his  sins 
has  ever  been  a  lavorite  artifice  of  the  sinner  anxious  to 
escape  the  shame  of  them.  Before  now  many  a  hat  has 
been  cocked  rakishly  over  a  black  eye. 

Certain  kinds  of  inconsistency  command  respect.  No 
man  who  thinks  honestly,  and  utters  what  he  thinks,  can 
escape  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  but  the  contradictions 
between  his  past  and  present  utterances  come  from 
growth  in  knowledge.  This  is  far  from  being  the  same  sort 
of  inconsistency  as  that  which  springs  from  want  of  princi- 
ple. The  man  who  modifies  his  opinions  as  he  learns 
more  can  never  be  really  inconsistent;  while  the  man 
whose  pen  is  guided  by  the  whim  of  the  moment,  or  who 
is  ready  to  take  any  view  of  any  subject  for  pay,  can 
never  be  really  consistent.  He  who  is  too  lazy  to  think  in- 
dustriously, or  who  is  too  vain  to  admit  to  himself  that  he 
needs  to  think  before  he  writes,  will  always  be  inconsist- 
ent; and  no  matter  how  dashingly  he  may  set  down  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  his  thoughts,  no  matter  how  widely 
read  they  may  be  for  their  rhetorical  merits,  he  will  never 
have  much  influence  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers.  When, 
in  addition  to  being  shallow,  vain,  whimsical  and  cor- 
rupt— to  being  one  day  a  truckling  toady,  the  next  a 
truculent  bully — a  man  boasts  of  the  inconsistency  which 
is  the  advertisement  of  his  povery  of  convictions,  he  can 
have  no  influence  at  all. 

The  newspaper  which  is  without  any  principle  beyond 
the  determination  to  fill  its  till  is  sure  to  be  inconsistent ; 
but  the  newspaper  which  is  animated  by  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  do  right  will  be  consistent,  and  take  high  pride 
in  being  so.  It  happens  to  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing what  it  thinks;  and  having  meant  what  it  said  in  the 
past,  it  is  not  apt  to  forget  what  its  opinions  are  upon 
any  subject  when  that  subject  crops  up  again  for  further 
comment.  It  is  always  easy  to  be  consistent  if  one 
sticks  to  the  truth,  but  it  takes  a  really  great  man,  or  news- 
paper, to  lie  consistently  for  any  length  of  time. 

Our  contemporary  will  perceive  the  injustice  which  it 
does  itself  by  boasting  of  its  inconsistency,  and  neglecting 
to  state  at  the  same  time  precisely  the  kind  of  inconsist- 
ency which  it  wishes  to  be  understood  as  being  an  adept  in. 


THE  UNHAPPY  DEMOCRACY. 

The  Alia  is  informed  that  at  a  private  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  held  in  this  city 
on  Monday  last,  it  was  decided  to  stand  by  the  principles 
and  policy  of  which  the  extra  session  and  the  Stockton 
Convention  were  expressions.   This  is  good  news  for  the 


Republican  party,  because  it  means  that  the  Democracy 
will  continue  to  be  belligerently  divided.  The  Alia  per- 
ceives the  rocks  ahead,  and  would  avert  wreck  by  aggress- 
ive action.    It  says: 

The  Committee  openly  declares  its  opposition  to  harmony  and 
unity  of  action,  and  thereby  as  openly  declares  in  favor  of  the 
defeat  of  the  party.  We  say  to  the  Democratic  party  that  this 
State  Central  Committee  docs  not  represent  the  interests  or  the 
sentiments  of  the  party,  and  that,  as  it  is  fighting  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  cause  intrusted  to  its  hands,  and  basely  betraying 
its  trust,  it  should  be  deposed.  We  call  upon  the  Democ- 
racy everywhere  to  repudiate  this  pretended  head  of  the  party. 
Coming  into  existence  as  this  body  came,  and  acting  as  it  has 
heretofore  acted,  and  now  declaring,  as  it  Has  declared,  that  it 
will  not  have  harmony  in  the  ranks  but  war  and  discord  instead, 
we  say  true  Democrats  should  cease  to  recognize  it,  and  should 
select  a  body  of  prominent  anil  capable  citizens  to  act  as  a  Com- 
mittee— a  body  of  gentlemen  who  will  favor  peace  and  good  will 
among  members  of  the  party,  instead  of  jars,  wrangles,  quarrels, 
and  dissolution ;  men  who  will  work  for  party  success,  and  not 
alone  for  the  elevation  of  men  of  little  minds  and  contemptible 
ways. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  our  esteemed  contemporary's 
advice  will  be  followed.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
are  too  deeply  discouraged  to  respond  to  any  such  appeal. 
They  have  had  recently  a  painful  proof  of  the  conse- 
quences of  quarreling  among  the  leaders,  and  they  will  be 
disposed  for  some  time  to  come  to  let  the  leaders  do  the 
fighting.  Peace-loving  men  will  flock  by  the  thousand 
out  of  a  party  whose  chiefs  prefer  to  knife  one  another 
rather  than  to  do  battle  with  the  common  enemy. 

Since  the  "anti-monopolists"  who  have  control  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  state  refuse  to 
accept  the  verdict  given  against  them  at  the  polls,  there 
will  "be  no  peace  in  the  organization  until  they  shall  be 
deprived  of  their  official  power  in  the  regular  way.  To 
set  up  an  opposition  State  Committee  would  result  only 
in  heating  the  temper  of  the  opposing  factions,  and  both- 
ering a  wearied  public  with  the  clamor  of  their  angry 
strife.   

A  FOOLISH  SCHEME. 

Last  week  we  mentioned  a  report  that  the  partisans  of 
some  of  the  candidates  for  the  United  States  senatorship 
are  plotting  to  keep  Republican  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature out  of  the  caucus,  in  the  hope  that  the  votes  of 
such  as  can  be  induced  to  refuse  to  act  with  their  party 
may,  when  united  with  those  of  Democratic  members,  be 
sufficient  to  elect  the  Senator.  The  Chronicle — which  of 
course  favors  this  scheme  of  treason  to  the  party — alleges 
that  there  are  twenty-seven  Republican  legislators  ready 
to  vote  with  the  Democrats.  There  are  seventy-nine  Re- 
publicans and  forty-one  Democrats  in  the  Legislature, 
giving  the  former  a  majority  on  joint  ballot  of  thirty-eight. 
Should  the  election  be  made  by  twenty-seven  Republic- 
ans and  thirty-four  or  more  Democrats,  how  would  the. 
Senator  so  chosen  be  classed  politically?  Certainly  not 
as  a  Republican,  for  it  is  out  of  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Democrats  would  give  their  votes  without  imposing 
obligations  on  the  candidate.  Could  any  man  who  might 
gain  the  Senate  by  such  a  vote  expect  to  retain  any  stand- 
ing in  the  Republican  party?  The  Democrats  would 
have  a  right  to  claim  him  as  their  own,  since  it  would  be 
to  them  that  he  would  owe  the  majority  of  the  votes  that 
secured  his  elevation.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Perkins 
or  Mr.  Estee  could  afford  to  go  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a  Democratic  by-path;  we  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Perkins  would  consent  to  so  sacrifice  the  high  place 
which  he  holds  in  the  Republican  party,  to  which  he 
owes  fealty  because  of  distinguished  honor  done  him  by 
it  in  the  past.  General  Barnes  would  certainly  scorn  to 
accept  the  head  of  his  party  proffered  on  a  Democratic 
platter.  Should  the  conspiracy  be  successful,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  party  would  be  disorganized.  No 
such  breach  of  usage  and  discipline  would  be  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Republicans  of  the  state.  Those  concerned  in 
it  would  be  deemed  traitors  and  marked  for  punishment. 
The  result  would  be  a  succession  of  factional  fights  that 
would  return  the  state  to  the  Democrats,  who,  in  their 
present  disunited  condition,  cannot  hope  to  recover  their 
lost  ground  for  years  to  come,  unless  the  Republicans 
choose  to  weaken  themselves  by  division. 


Last  year  there  were  taxes  paid  in  this  country  on 
5,022,863  pounds  of  snuff,  42,060,026  pounds  of  smoking 
tobacco,  15,701,773  of  fine  cut,  and  96,041,262  of  plug. 
There  arc  744  tobacco  factories  in  the  United  States, 
30,000  jobbers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  and  400,000 
retail  dealers.  It  is  calculated  that  about  a  twelfth  of 
our  population  is  dependent  upon  the  weed  for  a  liv- 
ing. We.  have  not  the  figures  of  the  liquor  trade,  but 
presume  that  as  many  people  are  engaged  in  it  as  in  the 
tobacco  industry.  If  we  took  the  advice  of  our  brethren 
of  the  pulpit  wc  should  all  stop  drinking  and  smoking, 


and  cease  going  to  the  playhouse  and  wearing  costly  rai- 
ment, and  no  longer  gratify  our  vanity  by  decking 
bodies  in  gay  ornaments.  It  is  good  advice,  but  nevei 
theless  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  (which  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Providential  scheme  of  government)  that 
should  everybody  suddenly  turn  temperate,  chaste,  eco- 
nomical and  pious,  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
country  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  starvation 
would  stalk  where  peace  and  plenty  have  now  their  hab- 
itation. 


State  Treasurer  January  having  failed  to  secure  bonds- 
men, has  been  deprived  of  his  office,  and  his  successor 
has  been  appointed.  Mr.  January  is  an  old  Californian, 
and  has  a  great  many  personal  friends,  who,  of  course, 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  misfortune;  but  the  people 
generally  are  glad  that  the  state's  money  is  no  longer  in 
his  custody.  He  has  brought  his  troubles  upon  himself — 
first  by  trusting  a  son  whom  he  knew  to  be  unworthy  of 
confidence,  and  next  by  seeking  consolation  in  the  bot- 
tle. So  far,  there  has  been  no  hint  that  the  ex-Treas- 
urer's honesty  is  doubtful,  and  that  should  be  set  down 
to  his  credit.  January's  successor,  D.  J.  Oullahan,  is  a 
wholesale  liquor  dealer  of  Stockton — a  man  of  means  and 
good  character.  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  opened  a  "  New  Portfolio  " 
in  the  January  Atlantic.  Age  has  not  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  his  mind,  dulled  his  humor  nor  soured  his  philos- 
ophy. So  long  as  Dr.  Holmes's  papers  appear  in  it,  the 
Atlantic  will  be  the  first  magazine  opened  by  those  who 
enjoy  reading  good  writing.  And  there  are  few  educated 
people  who  do  not  delight  in  the  rambling  chat  of  the 
thoughtful,  witty  and  genial  old  Bostonian. 


Controller  Dunn  in  his  report  puts  the  cost  of  the  extra 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  the  people  at  $76,086  09. 
Arithmetic  fails  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  figure  up 
what  it  has  cost,  and  is  likely  in  the  future  to  cost,  the 
Democratic  party. 


ECHOES  OE  THE  WEEK. 


Mr.  Sharon  probably  does  not  feel  much  like  singing 
"  Maid  of  Athens"  just  now. 

Professional  Friend  Neilson  is  reported  to  have  spent  a 
sadly  thoughtful  Christmas.  One  smile  from  Sarah  Althea 
Sharon  would  now  do  something  toward  making  the  roses 
of  hope  grow  again  in  his  desolated  heart. 

Mrs.  Sharon  says  that  G.  W.  Tyler  shall  not  have  half 
of  the  wool  that  may  be  clipped  from  the  Sharonian  back 
with  legal  shears.  Tyler  claims  half  the  fleece,  but  it  is 
safe  to  back  the  lady  in  any  contest  involving  money. 
Her  ability  to  look  out  for  her  own  interest  amounts  to 
genius. 

The  editor  of  the  Pacific  Church  News  blushed  to  the 
tips  of  his  ears  when  he  wrote,  the  other  day,  of  stud- 
horse poker  as  "  the  vilest  of  all  vile  games,  known  as 

 poker."    It  is  said  that  the  editorial  table  was 

so  shocked  that  it  threw  its  limbs  into  a  Constance  de 
Beverley  pose. 

Since  the  police  make  it  so  uncomfortable  for  those 
who  gamble  in  Chinese  lotteries  and  at  the  faro  table,  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  one  can  generally  find  a  church 
fair  open,  where  he  can  try  his  luck  without  fear  of  the 
temporal  authorities,  and  in  the  assurance  of  the  approval 
of  heaven. 

The  Adventists  announce  that  the  world  will  go  out  of 
business  just  a  week  from  to-morrow.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  rest  of  the  solar  system  when  the  earth 
drops  out  of  it  is  not  stated,  but  the  Adventists  are  con- 
fident that  the  Lord  would  sacrifice  the  entire  universe 
rather  than  make  them  ridiculous  by  postponing  the  Day 
of  Judgment  beyond  January  4th. 

"This  watch,"  said  Mr.  Greatgifts,  the  well-known 
literary  character,  regarding  his  time-piece  frowningly, 
"is  not  fit  for  a  Christian  to  carry." 

"  It  vos  a  very  goot  vatch,  my  frcnt,"  protested  Mr. 
Threcballs,  as  he  turned  into  the  drawer  the  principal  and 
interest. 

"  It  used  to  be,"  mused  Mr.  Greatgifts.  "  I've  owned 
it  fourteen  years,  and  altogether  I've  carried  it  about  two. 
You've  had  it  the  rest  of  the  time,  Threeballs.  Watches 
are  like  dogs,  I  guess — gradually  get  to  look  like  the 
people  they're  most  with.  This  turnip  will  be  able  to  set 
up  a  cigar-stand  before  long.  There's  a  squint  of  specu- 
lation in  its  keyhole,  and  if  it  isn't  shaking  its  minute 
hand  over  its  shoulder  before  my  very  eyes,  I'm  a  falsifier ! 
Threeballs,  give  me  back  that  money  and  keep  the  watch. 
I  know  it  would  begin  to  charge  me  interest  for  carrying 
it  around." 

"  Yesh,  he  vos  a  schmart  men,"  said  Mr.  Threeballs  to 
Isaac,  his  clerk,  when  the  watchless  author  had  departed. 
"  Id  is  a  bitty  he  trinks." 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


INTO  THAT  TRANQUIL  LAND.' 


Into  that  tranquil  land! 
Who  leads  us  over  there? 
E'en  now  the  evening  sky  clouds  darkly  o'er; 
The  strand  is  ever  fuller  strewn  with  wrecks. 
Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Over,  ah !  over 

Into  that  tranquil  land? 

Into  that  tranquil  land! 
To  you,  O  ye  free  spaces 
For  the  ennobling  !    O  ye  tender  dreams 
Of  yearning  souls! — of  future  life  the  tokens. 
He  who  remains  true  in  this  world  of  strife 
Bears  with  him  germs  of  hope 
Into  that  tranquil  land. 

Ah,  land  !  ah,  land ! 
For  all  storm-beaten  lives 
The  mildest  messenger  of  our  fate 
Beckons,  with  torch  reversed, 
And  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Into  the  land  of  the  great  dead — 
Into  that  tranquil  land. 
Translated  from  the  German  ly  Geo.  P.  Goff. 


THE  QUEENS  OF  THE  SALOX. 

There  are  some  words  that  have  a  charm  about  them 
which  never  fade  and  an  interest  which  never  flags.  To 
those  who  care  for  France,  her  literature,  her  history,  the 
little  word  salon  has  an  irresistible  fascination.  It  con- 
jures up  every  thing  that  is  clever,  charming, piquant,  most 
characteristic  of  the  women  of  France.  The  salon  is 
essentially  a  French  institution.  No  other  nation  ever 
produced  it;  no  society  contains  the  elements  for  pro- 
ducing it.  We  say  "a  pleasant  house,"  when  we  speak 
of  a  social  center.  In  France  they  say  "  a  pleasant  salon." 
The  different  terms  both  express  and  explain  the  different 
ideas  they  represent.  A  house  is  a  home  where  material 
hospitality  is  exercised ;  where  friends  are  entertained  with 
more  substantial  fare  than  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul.  A  pleasant  house  is  suggestive  of  snug, 
convivial  dinners,  and  social,  unceremonious  lunches,  of 
bread  broken  at  various  hours  between  the  owners  of  the 
house  and  their  friends.  Another  nice  distinction  is  that 
it  implies  a  master  as  well  as  a  mistress.  A  salon  calls  up 
a  totally  different  order  of  ideas.  It  supposes  a  mistress, 
but  by  no  means  necessarily  a  master;  and  it  suggests  no 
more  substantial  fare  than  talk,  flow  of  words,  and  liberal 
interchange  of  ideas.  It  is  simply  a  center  where  pleasant 
people  are  to  be  met  and  a  good  conversation  to  be  had. 
It  may  have— indeed  it  generally  has— its  particular  tone 
and  color;  it  may  be  literary,  religious,  political,  artistic, 
or  philanthropic ;  but  it  remains  always  a  place  for  talking 
— a  place  where  intellectual  nectar  replaces  material  bev- 
erages. 

When  we  consider  how  much  pleasure,  amusement, 
even  downright  happiness,  is  to  be  got  out  of  a  talk,  the 
wonder  is  that  so  little  is  done  toward  cultivating  it. 
Formerly,  the  French  understood  this,  and  gave  as  much 
time  and  care  to  the  cultivation  of  talk  as  to  any  other 
fine  art.  Their  salons  were  schools  where  the  art  of  con- 
versation was  taught,  arenas  where  its  adepts  and  pupils 
exercised  themselves  in  the  game.  To  say  to  a  woman, 
"  Elle  cause  bien,"  was  to  pay  her  a  far  more  delicate  and 
flattering  tribute  than  to  praise  her  beauty,  or  even  her 
dress.  Paris  is  the  birthplace  and  natural  home  of  the 
salon.  It  is  a  growth  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  lively 
city,  and  an  empire  which  has  been  respected  there  ever 
since  it  was  first  founded  by  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  for 
the  purification  and  perfecting  of  the  French  language. 
The  throne  has  been  left  vacant  at  various  periods,  some 
times  for  long  intervals ;  but  there  it  has  stood,  ready  for 
any  pritendante  who  could  take  possession  of  it.  The 
right  of  conquest  was  the  only  right  recognized  or  neces- 
sary. There  was  no  hereditary  law  which  transmitted 
the  scepter  from  one  queen  to  another.  There  was  no 
dynastic  code  to  which  she  was  compelled  to  conform 
once  she  had  grasjjed  it.  Like  Caesar,  she  had  only  to 
come  to  see  her  empire  to  conquer  it.  Every  woman  who 
held  in  her  own  individuality  the  power  to  do  this,  might, 
under  the  most  elastic  restrictions,  aspire  to  a  sovereignty 
at  once  elective,  absolute  and  democratic. 

These  queens  have  sometimes  been  women  not  born 
in  the  purple  of  society,  or  even  promoted  to  it  by  mar- 
riage. It  is  characteristic  of  the  supreme  position  con- 
ceded by  the  French  to  more  personal  charm  and  esprit 
in  women,  that,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  those 
relatively  teudal  ages  before  the  Revolution  had  leveled 
the  barriers  between  classes,  a  woman  endowed  with 
these  qualities  might,  without  being  well  or  even  decently 
born,  throw  down  the  high  barricades  of  social  prejudices, 
and  reign  triumphantly  as  queen  of  a  salon. 

There  was  Madame  Geoffrin,  for  instance.  Madame 
Geoffrin  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
remarkable  successors  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  whose 
blood  was  so  "  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue."  Ma- 
dame Geoffrin  was  a  bourgeoise  by  birth  and  by  marriage; 
she  had  no  roots  in  society;  no  links  even  with  it,  except 
those  that  she  afterwards  forged  herself;  yet,  after  a  long 
interregnum,  the  scepter  of  the  beautiful  marquise  passed 
to  her,  and  she  wielded  it  with  a  grace  and  power  that  have 
never  since  been  surpassed,  if  indeed  they  have  ever  been 
equaled.  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  with  her  beauty  and 
rank,  had  remained  the  head  of  a  coterie — a  fastidious 
and  exclusive  coterie — while  Madame  Geoffrin,  by  mere 
force  of  personal  charm,  of  wit — or  rather  esprit,  for  the 
terms  are  by  no  means  synonymous — of  sound  sense  and 
clear  judgment,  formed  a  salon  to  which  not  only  men  of 
letters  but  all  the  aristocratic  women  of  the  day,  in  their 
powder  and  hoops,  crowded  eagerly.  So  supreme  was 
the  position  attained  by  the  manufacturer's  wife,  that  no 
distinguished  person  from  any  part  of  Europe  visited 
Paris  without  seeking  to  be  presented  to  her.  Even  roy- 
alty paid  its  court  to  her,  and  was  flattered  by  her  civility. 
Gustavus  of  Poland,  one  of  the  habitues  of  her  salon,  wrote 
to  the  old  lady — a  very  old  lady,  then — "  Your  son  ha 
become  a  king;  you  must  come  and  see  him  in  his  king- 
dom."  And  she  did  go — entertained  by  the  Emperor  at 


Vienna,  and  by  all  the  great  folks  on  the  way  from  War- 
saw to  Paris,  as  if  she  had  been  a  sovereign  going  to  visit 
another  sovereign. 

Yet  this  venerable  old  lady  had  done  nothing  in  any 
department  of  human  enterprise  to  entitle  her  to  this 
world-wide  homage.  She  had,  it  is  true,  given  petits 
soupers  that  were  admitted  to  be  excellent,  and  in  latter 
days  she  had  been  a  kind  of  mother  to  the  Encyclo- 
paedists, with  whose  advanced  doctrines  she  sympathized  ; 
her  salon  had  become  a  sort  of  tribune  where  these  doc- 
trines were  expounded,  and  the  applause  they  awoke  there 
was  echoed  beyond  these  tapestried  walls  to  the  city  out- 
side, and  to  the  nations  beyond  that,  again.  But  this 
alone  could  not  have  secured  to  Madame  Geoffrin  wide 
social  influence,  though  it  would  have  entitled  her  to  a 
place  amongst  the  Blue  Stockings  of  the  period.  The 
secret  of  her  influence  lay  in  the  combination  of  personal 
charm  with  perfect  mastery  in  the  art  of  talking  and  re- 
ceiving. 

Another  curious  example  of  the  ascendancy  of  esprit 
in  France  is  the  salon  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse. 
Poor,  plain,  nobly  but  not  honorably  born,  tolerated  in 
the  chateau  of  a  mother  who  was  ashamed  to  own  her, 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  attracted  the  notice  of  Ma- 
dame du  Deffand,  who  instantly  detected  a  kindred  spirit 
in  the  neglected  Cinderella,  and  offered  her  a  home.  It 
must  have  been  like  an  episode  in  a  fairy  tale  to  the  young 
country  girl  when  her  mother's  guest  said,  "  Come  and 
live  with  me ! "  To  live  with  Madame  du  Deffand  meant 
to  live  with  all  that  was  distinguished  in  European  society. 
What  a  dreani  for  a  young  girl,  with  a  passionate  soul  and  a 
bright,  ambitious  mind,  to  be  transported  suddenly  from  a 
dull  provincial  home  to  this  intellectual  El  Dorado  !  The 
dream  lasted  ten  years,  and  then  they  quarreled  violently, 
and  parted. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  characteristic  both  of  the 
age  and  of  its  women.  Visitors,  in  those  days,  came  from 
five  to  eight.  Madame  du  Deffand,  now  blind  and  infirm, 
rose  late,  and  never  appeared  in  the  drawing-room -till 
six.  Meantime  Madame  de  Lespinasse  had  been  receiv- 
ing all  the  clever  people  since  five,  skimming  the  cream 
of  the  talk,  and  lapping  it  up  all  to  herself.  She  went  on 
committing  this  systematic  theft  for  a  whole  year  before 
Madame  du  Deffand  found  it  out  !  No  wonder  the  old 
lady  boiled  over  with  rage,  and  ordered  the  unprincipled 
thief  out  of  her  house.  If  it  had  been  money,  or  jewels, 
or  any  such  trash,  that  she  had  pilfered,  some  extenuating 
circumstances  might  have  been  found,  and  the  culprit 
recommended  to  mercy  ;  but  to  steal  the  cream  of  the 
talk,  to  gobble  up  the  bon  tnots  and  the  epigrams  and  the 
anecdotes,  fresh  and  crisp — what  mercy  could  be  found 
for  such  wickedness  as  this  ! 

Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  was  turned  out  of  the 
house.  Her  accomplices,  however,  stood  manfully  by 
her.  D'Alembert,  a  host  in  himself,  was  already  her  de- 
voted admirer,  and  now  became  her  stoutest  champion, 
leading  the  force  of  the  Encyclopaedists  with  him.  They 
deserted  Madame  du  Deffand,  noble,  rich,  and  splendidly 
lodged,  and  followed  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  to  a 
small  apartment,  which  they  insisted  on  jointly  furnishing 
for  her,  and  where,  thanks  to  a  small  annuity  from  her 
mother  (as  recently  discovered  documents  have  estab- 
lished), she  was  able  to  live,  and  form  a  salon  which  soon 
rivaled  that  of  her  late  protectress  and  now  her  deadly 
enemy.  It  was  a  strange  sight — this  woman,  without  a 
single  social  advantage,  without  even  a  pretty  face  ( she 
was  ugly,),  coolly  snatching  the  scepter  from  the  hands  of 
a  legitimate  sovereign,  usurping  a  portion  of  her  empire, 
and  ruling  it  with  as  high  a  hand  as  any  autocrat  to  the 
manner  born.  So  omnipotent  at  this  period  was  the 
ascendancy  of  the  femme  d' esprit,  and  so  essential  the 
salon  of  such  a  one  to  the  thinking  men  of  the  day. 

None  of  these  three  women  published  any  thing  on  any 
subject.  They  wrote  letters — burning  love-letters,  and 
brilliant  gossiping  letters  ;  but  they  did  no  work,  literary, 
scientific,  or  philanthropic.  They  simply  had  salons; 
they  talked  and  received  beautifully,  and  by  doing  this 
they  achieved  immortality.  It  is  true,  a  salon  in  those 
days  was  no  sinecure ;  it  was  an  important  role,  and  the 
woman  who  undertook  it  gave  her  whole  mind  to  succeed- 
ing in  it,  as  a  painter  or  musician  strives  to  achieve  excel- 
lence in  his  art.  Saint-Beuve  says  of  Madame  Goeffrin 
that  no  Roman  cardinal  could  have  exercised  "  more 
diplomacy,  more  delicate  and  gentle  cleverness,"  in  the 
management  of  the  most  difficult  affairs  than  did  this 
remarkable  lady  during  the  thirty  years  that  her  salon  was 
a  center  of  intellectual  interest  and  social  enjoyment. 

No  woman  creates  such  a  center,  or  exercises  this  kind 
of  personal  sway,  unless  she  possesses  certain  requisite 
qualifications.  Envy  or  ignorance  may  attribute  her 
popularity  to  luck,  to  a  series  of  happy  circumstances,  to 
the  blind  tendency  of  the  crowd  to  follow  the  crowd ;  but 
this  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  it.  There  is  always  a 
primary,  intrinsic  reason  which  explains  this  attraction. 
Some  periods  have  been  especially  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  personal  influences.  The  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  preeminently  so.  It  saw  the 
apotheosis  of  the  salon.  Its  salons  were  laboratories,  where 
the  Revolution  was  being  prepared.  Here  new  ideas 
were  discussed,  new  doctrines  enunciated,  new  theories 
put  into  form,  and  in  a  certain  measure  into  practice  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  elements  that  were  soon  to  culminate  in 
the  explosion  that  shook  France  to  her  very  center  were 
here  analyzed  and  experimentalized  with  in  dilettante 
fashion.  The  members  never  dreamed  that  they  were 
manufacturing  the  dynamite  that  was  to  blow  up  them- 
selves and  society  ;  they  did  not  foresee  what  all  this 
playing  with  fire  was  to  lead  to  ;  but,  though  uncon- 
sciously, they  were  none  the  less  certainly  getting  ready  the 
Revolution.  When  it  came,  they  and  their  laboratories 
vanished.  The  social  throne  fell  with  the  national  one 
swallowed  up  in  that  terrific  convulsion.  The  very  foun- 
dations on  which  every  throne  had  rested  seemed  shattered 
beyond  the  possibility  of  ever  rebuilding  them;  and  yet, 
as  soon  as  the  throes  subsided,  and  despotism  had  crushed 
anarchy  and  restored  order,  society  began  to  cast  about 
for  queens  to  come  and  rule  over  it.  It  had  tired  of  con- 
quests, as  it  had  tired  of  revolution ;  it  had  had  enough 


of  slaughter,  of  the  rumbling  of  the  tombereau  bearing 
"  batches "  to  the  guillotine,  and  of  the  roll  of  drums 
announcing  "  famous  victories."  It  wanted  to  be  soothed 
and  amused,  just  as  an  audience  longs  for  a  good  farce 
after  it  has  been  harrowed  and  excited  by  some  tremen- 
dous tragedy.  The  salon  could  never  again  be  what  it 
had  been  before  the  close  of  the  century ;  the  same  raison 
d'etre  for  it  no  longer  existed.  Those  who  had  opinions 
to  proclaim,  or  views  to  expound,  now  found  ready  oppor- 
tuni  ies  in  public  life.  They  did  not  look  about  for  a  salon 
to  get  a  hearing ;  there  was  one  to  be  had  every  day  in 
the  press,  in  parliament,  in  public  life  generally.  But  if 
its  old  role  was  played,  there  was  already  a  new  one  pre- 
pared for  it.  Politics  and  war  were  at  a  discount ;  society 
was  sick  of  them,  so  it  turned  to  art.  Artists  came  and 
took  the  vacant  thrones,  and  society  went  to  court  and 
did  homage  to  them.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
political  ones,  whose  tone  was  strictly  defined,  the  most 
brilliant  salons  of  the  Restoration  were  chiefly  artistic. 
The  beautiful  Madame  Lebrun,  who  had  narrowly  escaped 
paying  with  her  head  for  the  honor  of  painting  the  por- 
trait of  Marie  Antoinette,  had  come  back.  She  had 
queened  it  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  during  her  exile, 
and  now  reigned  in  Paris.  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Mar- 
montel,  La  Harpe,  and  all  the  now  aged  Encyclopaedists, 
all  the  great  ladies  and  the  grands  seigneurs,  crowded 
round  her,  and  for  thirty  years  met  every  Saturday  even- 
ing in  her  salon,  saying,  "  Do  you  remember?" — talking 
over  old  times  and  the  gay  court  where  she  had  been  the 
honored  guest  of  their  king  and  queen.  The  little  courtly 
court  was  broken  up  in  1830  ;  but  the  salon  lived  on  till 
1842,  when  Madame  Lebrun  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
charming,  and  even  beautiful,  to  the  last. 

Mademoiselle  Contat's  salon  was  another  illustration  of 
the  change  that  society  had  undergone.  The  beautiful 
rctress,  with  her  stream  of  song,  drew  all  the  world  to  her 
salon,  where,  besides  herself,  people  heard  such  song- 
birds as  Malibran  and  Sontag,  and  the  music  of  Rossini 
and  Donizetti  before  it  was  given  to  the  world  outside. 
Society  was  intoxicated  with  music,  and  frantic  about  art — 
a  not  unnatural  reaction  towards  melody  and  beauty  after 
the  hideous  din  of  revolution  and  war.  But  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  something  more  than  this.  Art  was  not  only 
a  fashion ;  it  was  a  harbor  of  refuge,  towards  which  many 
were  making  in  the  event  of  a  storm  overtaking  them 
again.  The  noblesse  had  been  impoverished,  in  innumer- 
able cases  beggared,  by  the  Revolution,  and  many  of 
these  sufferers,  who  had  learned  at  home  in  the  actrocities 
of  '93,  or  abroad  in  the  miseries  of  emigration,  the  need 
of  possessing  an  inheritance  that  no  political  catastrophe 
could  take  from  them,  determined  to  secure  some  such 
provision  for  their  children.  Thus,  the  daughters  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  were  frequently  to  be  met  in  the 
studios  of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors,  working  with 
the  steadiness  of  professional  students.  Others  studied 
music  with  the  same  ardor.  The  result  was  a  generation 
which  counted  numbers  of  highly  accomplished  women, 
whose  competition  raised  artists  in  the  social  scale. 
Society,  after  being  ruthlessly  invaded  by  democracy,  was 
now  making  a  generous  peace  with  it,  and  voluntarily 
opening  its  ranks  to  the  principle  of  equality  which  the 
Revolution  had  vainly  tried  to  force  upon  it.  The  reign 
of  the  old  noblesse,  as  a  political  power,  was  now  virtually 
at  an  end.  A  whole  era  had  come  and  gone  since  Na- 
poleon had  asked,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  "What 
does  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  think?"  It  mattered 
little  now  to  the  head  of  the  state  what  that  powerful 
section  thought?  Except  as  a  clan,  a  distinction,  a  fine 
historic  legend,  it  had  practically  passed  away.  Those 
who  had  profited  by  its  decay,  and  supplanted  it,  were 
nevertheless  uneasy.  They  could  not  rest  with  full  con- 
tent in  their  new  possessions,  in  the  titles  and  domains 
conferred  on  them  by  the  empire;  they  lived  in  daily 
terror  of  being  dispossessed  by  a  decree  of  parliament,  or 
some  political  enactment.  The  Charte  eventually  reas- 
sured them,  and  proved  that  the  monarchy  had  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  maintain  the  concessions  and  grants 
of  the  empire.  But  though  the  king  might  sanction 
irregular  coats-of-arms  and  dubious  territorial  titles,  he 
could  not  confer  on  their  holders  the  distinction  born  of 
inherited  instincts  and  long  ancestral  traditions,  nor  the 
chivalrous  sentiments  and  courteous  manners  that  are  a 
part  of  these  things ;  neither  could  he  legislate  against 
vulgarity  and  bad  grammar,  nor  prevent  society  from 
laughing  when  the  ladies  ot  these  new  lords  proclaimed 
their  triumph  and  its  origin  by  declaring,  like  their  suc- 
cessors of  '48,  "  C'est  nous  qui  sont  les  vraies  princesses!  " 

But  society  had  to  look  the  fact  in  the  face  that  its  old 
structure  was  hopelessly  destroyed,  and  that  it  had  now 
to  build  itself  up  out  of  new  materials.  It  was  a  grand 
opportunity  for  science,  art  and  intellect  to  take  the  lead, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  they  availed  themselves  of  it.  The 
Canape  Doctrinaire  on  which  the  king  sat,  surrounded  by 
Cuvier,  Guizot,  Villemain,  Arnaud,  De  Jouy,  Royer- 
Collard,  etc.,  may  have  been  hard  and  stiff  enough  to 
justify  the  remark  of  a  wit  who  was  never  offered  a  seat  on 
it :  "  One  may  go  to  sleep  on  the  canape,  but  one  is  certain 
to  have  only  bad  dreams  there."  All  the  same,  the  canape 
was  a  power  in  its  way.  It  left  its  mark  on  the  times.  It 
made  talent  the  fashion,  and  created  a  brilliant  intellect- 
ual society ;  it  lifted  men  of  science  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  synagogue,  and  while  it  lasted  the  reign  of  plutoc- 
racy was  kept  at  bay.  Never,  perhaps,  did  that  reign 
seem  further  off  than  under  the  Restoration,  when  it  was 
bien  porte  to  be  poor,  and  when  every  gentleman  was 
proud  to  boast  of  being  "  ruined  by  the  Revolution." — 
Kathleen  O'Meara,  in  the  Atlantic. 


What  is  the  difference  between  the  man  who  is  "  trans- 
fixed with  horror  "  and  a  leopard's  tail?  One  is  "  rooted 
to  the  spot  "  and  the  other  is  spotted  to  the  root.  (P.  S. 
—If  the  leopard's  tail  is  not  spotted  to  the  root,  this 
conundrum  is  declared  off.) — ATorr.  Herald. 


It  is  drinking  mineral-water  with  just  enough  in  it 

to  destroy  the  unpleasant  flavor  that  is  spoiling  the  pros- 
pects of  most  young  men. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


EPIGRAMS. 


COLOGNE. 

In  KSln,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones. 

And  pavements  fanged  with  murderous  stones, 

And  rags,  and  hags,  and  hideous  wenches, 

I  counted  two  and  seventy  stenches, 

All  well-defined,  and  several  stinks! 

Ye  nymphs,  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  sinks, 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne; 

But  tell  me,  nymphs,  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine. 


Sly  Belzebub  took  all  occasions 

To  try  Tob's  constancy  and  patience. 

He  took  his  honor,  took  his  health; 

He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth, 

His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows ; 

But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  his  spouse. 

But  heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, 

And  loves  to  disappoint  the  devil, 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twofold  all  he  had  before — 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows. 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  his  spouse. 


Hoarse  Maevius  reads  his  hobbling  verse 

To  all,  and  at  all  times, 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth, 

His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 

Vet  folks  say  Maevius  is  no  ass; 

But  Maevius  makes  it  clear 
That  he's  a  monster  of  an  ass — 

An  ass  without  an  ear.  Coleridge. 


FAIR  TIPPLERS. 


Passing  through  the  storm  doors  at  the  side  en- 
trance of  a  Sixth  avenue,  New  York,  drinking  saloon, 
one  enters  a  short  passage  or  vestibule,  with  a  small  door 
at  the  side  bearing  the  legend,  "Gentlemen,  unaccom- 
panied by  ladies,  not  admitted."  This  reversal  of  the 
customary  warning  to  ladies  unaccompanied  by  gen- 
tlemen is  explained  by  a  glance  into  the  cosily  fur- 
nished apartment  into  which  the  small  door  opens, 
especially  during  shopping  hours.  The  interior  is  con- 
nected with  the  adjoining  saloon,  and  is  often  crowded 
at  such  times  with  ladies  enjoying  clandestine  refresh- 
ments. Singly,  in  pairs,  and  in  groups  of  three  or  four, 
they  occupy  little  mahogany  tables,  with  their  glasses 
before  them,  while  some  are  indulging  in  cigarettes. 
The  glasses  mostly  contain  beer,  but  there  is  a  sufficient 
mingling  of  stronger  beverages  to  indicate  a  trained  habit 
on  the  part  of  the  fair  drinkers.  In  rare  instances  a  male 
escort  is  observable  at  one  or  another  of  these  little 
tables,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  solely  occupied  by 
fashionably  dressed  women,  some  with  packages  of  recent 
purchases,  and  others  with  no  such  indication  that  their 
presence  in  the  drinking  den  is  incidental  rather  than 
premeditated. 

As  a  Sun  reporter  recently  entered  one  of  these  retreats, 
duly  chaperoned,  there  was  a  subdued  hum  of  conversa- 
tion like  the  soft  murmur  of  a  summer  hive  at  noon.  A 
white-aproned  waiter  of  obsequious  demeanor,  who  had 
entered  by  a  ground-glass,  paneled  door  from  the  adjoin- 
ing saloon,  was  taking  the  orders  of  a  group  of  three  ladies 
who  had  just  appropriated  one  of  the  tables.  Of  a  dozen 
or  more  others  who  were  discussing  beverages  around 
them,  one  was  enjoying  a  plate  of  Swiss  cheese  and 
another  a  sardine  sandwich,  and  three  young  ladies  in 
expensive  sealskins  and  towering  hat  plumage  were  lazily 
smoking  cigarettes  over  delicate-looking  compounds  that 
were  airily  suggestive  of  a  vinous  or  alcoholic  base.  It 
was  late  in  the  afternoon. 

"I  must  really  be  going  now,  dears,"  said  one  of  a 
party  of  three,  reluctantly  rising,  after  finishing  her  beer 
and  gathering  up  her  packages.  "  I  have  been  here  two 
hours  already,  and  will  barely  have  time  to  see  to  the  din- 
ner before  my  husband  comes  home  from  his  business." 

"I  have  been  here  a  number  of  times,  though  never  to 
remain  more  than  a  few  minutes,"  said  the  reporter's 
companion.  "The  majority  of  the  ladies  you  have  seen 
coming  and  going  are  perfectly  innocent  in  seeking  re- 
freshment here.  They  are  really  tired  out  with  shopping 
or  making  a  wearisome  round  of  visits,  and  merely  drop 
in  for  a  glass  of  beer  or  a  bite  of  something  palatable  as  a 
simple  restorative.  But  many  of  those  you  have  seen  I 
should  say  are  habitues.  I  have  never  been  here  without 
seeing  those  cigarette-smokers,  who  probably  visit  the 
place  every  afternoon,  weather  permitting.  The  aristo- 
cratic-looking elderly  lady  yonder,  with  the  little  girl 
fondling  a  new  doll  at  her  side,  must  come  here  quite  as 
often.  The  little  girl  invariably  accompanies  her,  and 
may  be  her  grandchild.  The  two  attractive  women,  with 
their  heads  together  while  imbibing  something  or  other 
through  straws,  are  likewise  nearly  always  together,  and 
I  think  the  plumper  and  more  stylish  of  the  two  is  the 
young  wife  of  an  old  and  very  rich  broker,  who  doubtless 
imagines  her  whoMy  engrossed  with  an  everyday  shopping 
mania,  without  suspecting  the  real  nature  ot  the  attraction 
that  keeps  her  from  her  home  and  her  children.  As  for 
the  pretty  little  widow  over  there  in  the  corner,  she  is  Mrs. 

 ,  and  I  think  she  must  be  the  oldest  and  steadiest 

frequenter  of  this  retreat.  I  take  it  she  is  now  a  widow 
by  reason  of  the  weeds  she  wears  so  becomingly,  although 
a  year  or  more  ago,  when  I  first  remarked  her  here,  she 
was  invariably  accompanied  by  her  husband — something 
of  a  swell,  and  a  well  known  man  about  town.  And  then 
she  drank  nothing  but  champagne,  which  he  paid  for 
carelessly  enough,  though  partakjng  but  sparingly  him- 
self. Now  her  fortune  seems  to  have  undergone  a  decided 
change.  By  the  way,  did  you  notice  the  hesitancy  with 
which  the  waiter  filled  her  last  order?  I  did.  It  was 
slight,  but  unmistakable." 

There  was  scarcely  a  vacant  seat  at  the  little  tables  as 
the  reporter  and  his  companion  took  their  departure,  and 
the  pretty  widow,  purse  in  hand,  appeared  to  be  holding 
a  half-smiling,  low-voiced  argument  with  the  white- 
aproned  attendant,  who  had  just  taken  up  her  glass  and 
was  reluctantly  considering  the  propriety  of  its  replenish- 
ment. 


Subsequently  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  saloon  was 
questioned  by  the  reporter. 

"There  are  twelve  or  fifteen  saloons  with  side  accom- 
modations for  lady  tipplers,  like  ours,  on  this  avenue, 
between  Tenth  and  Thirty-second  streets,  and  then  there 
are  others  scattered  all  over  up-town  according  to  the  de- 
mand. In  fact,  without  the  ladies'  room  attachment  our 
afternoon  trade  would  be  apt  to  go  a-begging.  Yes,  they 
come  at  night,  too,  but  we're  mighty  circumspect  whom 
we  admit  after  dark,  and  would  sooner  they  would  come 
at  such  times  under  escort.  But,  taken  altogether, 
ladies'  custom  is  very  desirable.  With  hardly  an  ex- 
ception— I  only  know  of  one — they  are  as  quiet  and 
orderly  as  kittens,  take  what  is  set  before  'em  without  a 
growl,  and  pay  their  shots  like  thoroughbreds.  Beer  is 
their  favorite  drink,  but  the  majority  of  'em  know  good 
liquor  from  bad  as  suddenly  as  an  old  rounder;  and,  in 
the  way  of  mixed  drinks,  one  has  only  to  study  the  dear 
creatures'  tastes  attentively,  and  then  cultivate  up  to  'em, 
to  make  steady  customers  of  chance  droppers-in.  Oh 
yes,  the  shoppers'  trade  is  a  paying  one,  and  don't  you 
forget  it." 

The  reporter  mentioned  the  case  of  Mrs.   ,  the 

young  widow,  at  which  the  saloon-keeper  at  once  betrayed 
signs  of  perturbation  and  uneasiness. 

"Oh  yes,  Mrs.   ,  whom  Jack           left  a  widow  a 

year  or  so  ago! "  he  exclaimed  Impatiently.  "  She  used 
to  be  a  perfect  little  gem ;  coming  here  in  a  coach  along 
with  her  husband,  and  making  the  champagne  fly.  But 
now  she's  getting  vulgar,  sir,  positively  vulgar.  Twice 
she's  got  so  full  in  there  that  one  of  the  waiters  has  had 
to  help  her  to  a  horse  car,  and  it's  only  a  question  of  time 
before  she'll  have  to  be  kept  out  altogether.  That  woman 
is  a  regular  temperance  lecture  in  petticoats.  First,  it 
was  a  coach  and  champagne.  Then  it  was  sherry  and  bit- 
ters. (Jack's  dead  and  funds  are  running  low,  see?)  Then 
it  was  brandy  and  water.  Now  it's  whisky — ordinary  rye 
whisky,  you  know — with  a  dash  of  seltzer.  So  it  goes, 
step  by  step,  and  each  a  little  lower  down.  The  next 
and  last  one  will  follow,  and  then  the  final  tumble." 

"  What  is  the  next  and  last  step? " 

"  Gin  and  water.  After  reaching  that  stage  the  career 
is  altogether  in  one  direction,"  he  continued,  with  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  of  his  thumb  toward  the  neighboring  gut- 
ter, "  and  it's  mostly  at  a  railroad  jog  at  that.  They  gen- 
erally give  in  to  it  with  mighty  little  regard  to  decency 
when  they  get  down  to  gin  and  water." 


N.  P.  WILLIS. 


If  one  happened  to  pass  through  Atkinson  street  on  his 
way  to  the  Athenaeum,  he  would  notice  a  large,  square, 
painted,  brick  house,  in  which  lived  a  leading  represen- 
tative of  old-fashioned  coleopterous  Calvinism,  and  from 
which  emerged  one  of  the  liveliest  of  literary  butterflies. 
The  father  was  editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  a  very 
respectable  but  very  far  from  amusing  paper,  most  largely 
patronized  by  that  class  of  the  community  which  spoke 
habitually  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  "  the  Sahbuth." 
The  son  was  the  editor  of  several  different  periodicals  in 
succession,  none  of  them  over  severe  or  serious,  and  of 
many  pleasant  books,  filled  with  lively  descriptions  of 
society,  which  he  studied  on  the  outside  with  a  quick  eye 
for  form  and  color,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  senti- 
ment, not  very  deep,  but  real,  though  somewhat  frothed 
over  by  his  worldly  experiences. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  was  in  full  bloom  when-  I 
opened  my  first  portfolio.  He  had  made  himself  known 
by  his  religious  poetry,  published  in  his  father's  paper,  I 
think,  and  signed  "  Roy."  He  had  started  the  American 
Magazine,  afterward  merged  into  the  New  York  Mirror. 
He  had  then  left  off  writing  scripture  pieces  and  taken  to 
lighter  fonns  of  verse.    He  had  just  written  : 

I'm  twenty-two,  I'm  twenty-two — 
They  idly  give  me  joy, 

As  if  I  should  Tie  glad  to  know 
That  I  was  less  a  boy. 
He  was  young,  therefore,  and  already  famous.  He 
came  very  near  being  very  handsome.  He  was  tall ;  his 
hair,  of  light  brown  color,  waved  in  luxurious  abundance; 
his  cheek  was  as  rosy  as  if  it  had  been  painted  to  show 
behind  the  footlights ;  he  dressed  with  artistic  elegance. 
He  was  something  between  a  remembrance  of  Count 
D'Orsay  and  an  anticipation  of  Oscar  Wilde.  There 
used  to  be  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  a  picture  of 
Hippolytus  and  Phaedra,  in  which  the  beautiful  young 
man,  who  had  kindled  a  passion  in  the  heart  of  his  wicked 
step-mother,  always  reminded  me  of  Willis,  in  spite  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  living  face  as  compared  with 
the  ideal.  The  painted  youth  is  still  blooming  on  the 
canvas,  but  the  fresh-cheeked,  jaunty  young  author  of  the 
year  1830  has  long  faded  out  of  human  sight.  I  took  the 
flower  which  lies  before  me  at  this  moment,  as  I  write, 
from  his  coffin,  as  it  lay  just  outside  the  door  of  Saint 
Paul's  Church,  on  a  sad,  overclouded  winter's  day,  in  the 
year  1867.  At  that  earlier  time,  Willis  was  by  far  the 
most  prominent  young  American  author.  Cooper,  Ir- 
ving, Bryant,  Halleck,-  Drake,  had  all  done  their  best 
work.  Longfellow  was  not  yet  conspicuous.  Lowell  was 
a  school-boy.  Emerson  was  unheard  of.  Whitticr  was 
beginning  to  make  his  way  against  the  writers  with  better 
educational  advantages  whom  he  was  destined  to  outdo 
and  to  outlive.  Not  one  of  the  great  histories  which 
have  done  honor  to  our  literature  had  appeared.  Our 
school-books  depended,  so  far  as  American  authors  were 
concerned,  on  extracts  from  the  orations  and  speeches  of 
Webster  and  Everett ;  on  Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  the 
Death  of  the  Flowers,  Halleck's  Marco  Bozzaris.  Red 
Jacket,  and  Burns ;  on  Drake's  American  Flag,  ana  Per- 
cival's  Coral  Grove,  and  his  Genius  Sleeping  and  Genius 
Waking — and  not  getting  very  wide  awake,  either.  These 
could  De  depended  on.  A  few  other  copies  of  verses 
might-be  found,  but  Dwight's  "Columbia,  Columbia," 
and  Pierpont's  Airs  of  Palestine,  were  already  effaced,  as 
many  of  the  favorites  of  our  own  day  and  generation 
must  soon  be  by  the  great  wave  which  the  near  future 
will  pour  over  the  sands  in  which  they  have  been  or  still 
are  legible.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  Atlantic. 


BROTHER  JASPER. 


— "  Brer  Jahsper?  He  live  down  dat  street,  roun'  de 
corner,  on  de  lef '  han'  side,  in  a  little  frame  house,  wid 
steps  up  to  de  do',  an'  a  right  smart  garden." 

Our  pilgrim  feet  followed  this  direction  until  they 
brought  us  into  the  actual  presence  of  the  colored 
preacher  so  well  known  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  theory 
that  "  the  sun  do  move." 

He  was  smoking  a  contemplative  pipe  before  an  open 
fire.  With  the  old  courtesy  of  the  slave,  his  first  thought 
seemed  to  be  that  the  smoke  might  be  unpleasant  to  his 
visitors,  for  the  pipe  disappeared  somewhere  even  before 
he  advanced  to  shake  hands ;  then  he  hastily  opened  a 
window  and  seated  himself  by  it.  The  room  apparently 
served  him  as  chamber  and  study.  A  large  Bible  lay  on 
the  bureau,  numerous  likenesses  of  himself  adorned  the 
walls,  the  most  prominent  among  them  being  a  large  oil 
portrait  over  his  bed. 

It  was  evident  that  "  Brer  Jasper  "  was  accustomed  to 
being  interviewed,  for  he  was  in  nowise  abashed.  When 
told  that  people  North  were  interested  in  him  and  his 
church,  he  replied,  "  I  am  awar  of  that ;  I've  had  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  committees  have  called  on 
me.  I've  had  applications  from  Europe  and  the  state  of 
Maine,  Paris  and  Boston.  I  was  offered  as  much  as 
twelve  hundred  dollars  in  Washington,  but  I  refused,  be- 
cause I  was  0/tached  to  this  church,  and  raised  it  up." 

His  tall  figure,  and  dark,  solemn  old  face  were  not  with- 
out a  dignity,  imposing  in  its  way,  as  he  spoke  of  his 
career  and  experience  with  the  most  genuine  admiration 
of  himself. 

"  I  was  the  youngest  of  twenty-fo'  children,"  said  he; 
"  my  mother  lived  to  be  a  hundred  an'  six  years  old,  and 
not  mor'n  half  the  hair  on  her  head  was  white ;  and  my 
grandmother  she  was  a  hundred  an'  ten ;  an'  I'm  seventy- 
two  now."  (The  Negro,  like  the  Chinaman,  is  apt  to  age 
an  ancestor  in  proportion  to  his  veneration  for  him.) 

"The  onliest  living  pastor,  white  or  colored,  who  was 
preaching  when  I  began,  that  had  any  name  in  the  public, 
was  Dr.  Ryland;  he's  principal  now  of  a  young  ladies' 
seminary,  and  he  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  First  Colored 
Baptist  Ch  urch — that  was  forty-five  years  ago.  I  came 
here  as  a  hirelin'  from  Williamsburg  in  1825 ;  Mrs.  Peachy 
was  my  mistress.  As  it  was  'gainst  the  law  for  a  slave  to 
have  a  church,  I  preached  round  in  different  counties, 
and  in  family  circles  wherever  they  wrote  me  letters  to 
come.  My  owners  had  no  objection ;  I  never  was  treated 
barbarously;  they  wouldn't  impose  upon  me,  or  suffer 
anybody  else  to  do  it ;  I  was  the  same  as  a  prince  to  'em  ; 
but  when  I  worked  in  a  tobacco  factory  my  time  had  to 
be  paid  for  by  them  that  sent  for  me  to  preach,  when  they 
took  me  away  from  my  work.  Sometimes  I  was  called  off 
most  every  day  in  the  week.  They  sent  a  dollar  for  my 
time  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  the  colored  families 
where  I  was  going  to  preach  the  funeral  couldn't  raise  it, 
they  got  the  whites  to  give  it,  and  they  often  made  me  a 
present  of  five  dollars  just  graciously.  White  people 
thought  a  heap  of  me  then,  and  they  do  now.  Some  of 
the  agedest  white  citizens — but  young  to  me — come  to  see 
me ;  they  sit  down  here  in  this  room  and  'verse  with  me. 
Young  men  come  too,  and  they've  all  told  me  I  never 
should  suffer  while  I  was  living.  I  told  'em  I  had 
made  a  little  preparation  for  my  old  age,  that  I  wasn't  fur 
behind  time.  If  my  race  thought  as  much  of  me  as  the 
whites  do,  there'd  be  another  state  of  things  about  here ; 
fact  is,  I  don't  accuse  my  race — it's  jealous  colored 
preachers.  My  first  church  was  in  Petersburg,  after  the 
war.  I  organized  my  present  church — the  Sixth  Mount 
Zion  Apostolic  Baptist— in  1867.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  twenty-seven  years,  and  went  to  raise  this 
young  church.  I  started  with  nine  members.  Now  we 
don't  number  less'n  twenty-three  hundred.  How  did  I 
come  to  preach  about  the  sun?  Well,  it  was  six  years 
ago ;  one  of  my  members  asked  me  to  preach  it.  Richard 
Wells,  the  pastor  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  said  it 
was  a  base  fabrication,  and  a  contemptible  lie,  and  I 
preached  to  the  world  that  it  was  God's  will.  Philoso- 
phers believe  in  the  world's  revolvin'  upon  axles,  and  there 
ain't  no  reason  for  it  whatever.  He  takes  philosophers, 
and  I  take  God's  word.  If  the  philosophers  has  got  Wells, 
and  gone  from  the  Bible,  they  haven't  got  me,  and  I 
stick  to  it.  If  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still, 
how  could  it  stand  still  unless  it  was  a-movin'?  I  wasn't 
after  money,  I  only  wanted  to  set  the  world  right.  I've 
been  offered  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  that  sermon 
about  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  but  I  refused.  The  onliest 
time  I  has  ever  commanded  any  money  for  it,  was  once 
when  I  preached  it  here  in  Mozart  Hall  for  the  white 
people ;  then  they  gave  me  a  third,  after  they  frame 
expenses.  I  reckon  if  I  had  all  the  letters  been  sent  to 
me  here  since  I  preach  that  subject,  a  bag  wouldn't  hold 
'em.  Do  I  enjoy  preachin'?  Lord,  ma'am!  In  my 
younger  days  I  could  preach  a  sermon  every  hour;  'twan  t 
no  mo'  to  me  than  singin'a  few  verses  of  a  hymn;  then  I 
had  strength  and  lungs;  got  no  strength  now.  I'm  an  old 
man  now ;  does  very  little  preachin';  fact  is,  I  could  preach 
more  than  two  sermons  a  day,  but  'tain't  no  use  for  me 
to  impose  myself.  Does  I  take  comfort  in  my  religion? 
I  ain't  no  mo'  'fraid  o'  hell  than  you  is  of  a  fly.  I  was 
satisfied  at  my  conversion  that  I  was  called  to  preach.  A 
great  deal  is  said  about  anointin',  but  little  understood 
about  it.  I  was  anointed  of  God  to  preach,  when  I 
couldn't  read  a  word  of  the  Bible— anointed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I  feel  like  it  was  an  independent  fortune  to  me 
in  this  wodd  and  the  world  to  come.  You  ain't  never 
seen  any  of  the  particular  sketches  which  I  preach  on  the 
rotation  of  the  sun,  has  you?" 

Here  the  old  man  handed  us  some  printed  notes  of  his  fa- 
mous discourse,  the  text  being  taken  from  Exodus :  "  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war,  the  Lord  isr  his  name."  and  the 
motion  of  the  sun  proved  from  as  many  as  a  dozen  texts 
from  the  Old  Testament.  As  we  left,  Brother  Jasper 
showed  us  his  garden,  with  some  pride ;  it  is  his  pleasure 
to  work  in  it.  He  is  paid  a  regular  salary  by  his  congre- 
gation, and  is  not  obliged  to  resort  to  any  secular  busi- 
ness.— Atlantic. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM, 


Women  who  live  in  the  feelings— and  most  of  them  do— live  nearer  nature 
than  men. — Helf.n  Wilmans. 

What  are  we  going  to  wear  to  the  opera?  is  the  all-ab- 
sorbing question  just  now.  Some  ladies  are  situated  so 
as  to  need  only  the  advice  of  a  competent  modiste,  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  an  elegant  cloak  or  toilet,  while  very 
many  others  will  be  obliged  to  renovate  or  brighten  up 
costumes  that  have  done  service  before.  For  the  first 
class  there  are  elegant  materials,  and  the  changesare  slight 
from  last  season.  New  cloaks  are  made  in  the  short  peler- 
ine shape,  and  trimmed  with  soft  lace  cascades  or  a  band 
of  white  fur.  Chenille  fringes  are  not  so  fashionable  as 
last  season,  and  the  front  tabliers  are  longer.  As  to  ma- 
terials and  colors,  the  favor  seems  to  be  divided  between 
cashmere  and  brocade  mattallasse  of  light  shades,  and 
velvets  in  the  favorite  tan  and  golden  brown  in  "two- 
toned  effects,"  with  cardinal  or  gilt  outlines. 

For  married  ladies  there  is  nothing  handsomer  than  a 
cloak  of  golden-brown  velvet,  with  the  large  uncut  flowers 
outlined  in  cardinal  and  a  soft  band  of  natural  colored 
beaver  to  finish  the  garment.  It  should  be  lined  with  car- 
dinal satin,  and  the  hair  dressed  with  aigrette  of  tan-col- 
ored ostrich  tins,  fastened  with  a  full-blown  red  rose  and 
leaves.  The  gloves  should  be  tan-colored  mousquetaires. 
The  fichu  and  lace  for  sleeves  should  be  cafe  aui  lait 
Oriental  lace,  and  at  the  throat  may  have  roses  inter- 
mingled with  the  diamond  pin. 

An  elderly  lady,  one  whose  hair  is  a  beautiful  silver, 
will  look  elegant  in  a  heavily  jetted  wrap  with  old  gold 
lining,  and  bonnet  of  jet  relieved  with  gilt  plon  plons  and 
aigrette.  For  the  neck  and  sleeves  soft  crepe  de  lisse  ruch- 
ings  and  a  cluster  of  violets  may  be  worn  in  conjunction 
with  a  white  lace  fichu.  The  dress  need  be  only  a  hand- 
some street  suit  of  silk  or  velvet. 

Young  ladies  may  wear  almost  any  thing  and  look  nice 
in  it,  but  for  opera  they,  too,  feel  the  necessity  for  extra 
toilet  embellishments.  A  pretty  adjunct  to  a  toilet  is  a 
Spanish  lace  scarf,  either  white  or  black,  lined  with  some 
bright  colored  satin,  draped  over  the  shoulders  in  pictur- 
esque fashion  and  held  in  place  by  a  cluster  of  natural 
flowers.  These  scarfs  are  worn  quite  frequently  as  a  light 
wrap  at  ball  or  concert,  and  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
the  ojx:ra  as  well.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  lin- 
ing, flowers  and  bonnet  agree  in  color,  so  the  harmony 
will  be  complete. 

There  are  so  many  ladies  who  will  have  to  "  pick  up  " 
their  opera  toilets  that  the  shawls  and  chenille  shoulder 
capes,  which  come  so  much  cheaper  than  a  cloak,  will 
prove  a  great  blessing.  Something  within  the  reach  of 
all  and  fit  to  be  worn  by  a  duchess,  are  the  new  tinsel, 
chenille  and  Berlin  wool  shawls  shown  at  Samuels's  lace 
house.  They  are  made  of  the  double  wool,  and  are  woven 
with  silk  warp  so  fine  as  not  to  be  visible,  and  look  like 
corduroy  cloth.  There  are  beautiful  stripes  of  tinsel  and 
bright  colored  chenille,  and  the  shawls  are  a  clever  imita- 
tion of  the  Prince  Charlie  plaids  shown  in  scarfs  for 
hats,  and  handkerchiefs  for  the  neck.  They  are  Dame 
Fashion's  latest  freak,  and  there  are  soft  silk  scarfs  of  the 
same  colors  to  be  wound  around  the  head  in  true  Scotch 
fashion.  The  shawl  stripes  are  lengthwise,  and  when 
folded  crosswise  are  to  be  worn  as  a  scarf  around  the 
shoulders.  Nothing  could  be  more  becoming  to  fresh, 
young  faces,  and  they  are  certainly  the  very  latest. 

For  persons  of  still  more  limited  means  there  are  cash- 
mere shawls  in  light  colors,  from  $2  upward.  Those  of  a 
soft,  creamy  white  are  really  handsome,  and,  worn  as  a 
scarf,  cannot  be  other  than  becoming.  They  hive  soft 
fringe  on  the  ends.  The  chenille  shoulder  capes  are  rich 
and  pretty,  and  will  do  good  service  in  helping  to  display 
an  elegant  toilet.  Obedient  to  the  popular  craze,  they 
have  the  "  two  toned  "combination,  and  are  handsome  in 
design  and  finish. 

A  mistake  often  made  in  purchasing  wraps  for  evening 
is  that  they  are  bought  with  more  thought  given  to  the 
quality  of  material  than  the  effect  of  gaslight  upon  them. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  expensive,  but  they  do  need 
an  air  of  elaboration— the  air  that  comes  from  the  plen- 
tiful use  of  lace  and  fringe,  color  and  beads.  A  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  picturesque;  the  thought  that  will 
act  as  a  little  leaven,  and,  not  detracting  from  the  desired 
air,  but  permeating  the  whole,  announce  that  the  wearer 
appreciates  the  advantage  of  conventional  clothes,  but 
still  has  a  decided  personality  of  her  own. 

The  special  goddess  who  looks  after  dresses  and  their 
wearers  must  have  experienced  great  pleasure  in  anticipat- 
ing the  "ohs"  and  "  ahs  "  of  womankind  when  she 
brought  out  the  new  combination  of  black  and  white. 
She  didn't  say  take  some  of  the  new  Oriental  lace  for  the 
white,  and  a  last  season's  rhadame  or  velvet  for  the  black, 
and  "  reformate  "  the  one  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  other, 
and  behold  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  for  the  opera  or  New 
Year  reception  dress.  No ;  she  wanted  to  hear  you  say 
"oh,"  and  have  you  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  transforma- 
tion. Or  if  you  have  just  had  a  plain  black  velveteen 
made,  just  try  the  effect  of  lace  flounces,  cascades  and 
shirred  moliere  fronts  and  falls  for  the  sleeves,  and  see  if 
your  callers  don't  say  "  ah." 

If  it  is  decided  to  wear  a  street  dress  to  the  opera,  and 
there  is  a  suitable  arrangement  lor  a  wrap,  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  "little  rifts"  in  harmony  that  will 
shock  critical  eyes  in  the  matter  of  adornment.  Lingerie, 
gloves,  fans  and  perfumes  are  accessories  that  require 
great  care  in  selection,  as  there  is  no  surer  index  to  indi- 
vidual refinement  than  the  taste  shown  in  these  matters. 
It  is  not  only  a  woman's  privilege  to  look  handsome,  but 
it  is  her  imperative  duty.  Beauty  is  power,  the  world  over ; 
and  there  are  few  times  when  a  woman  can  exercise  her 
prerogatives  as  she  can  in  dressing  for  the  opera.  By  all 
means,  call  in  the  aid  of  all  the  pretty  nothings  at  your 
command,  and  make  your  toilet  as  elaborate  as  is  com- 
patible with  good  taste.  The  chimesettes  made  of  crepe 
delisse  laid  in  soft  plaits  and  finished  with  a  double  rucn- 
ing  for  the  neck,  are  handsome,  especially  if  the  square- 
necked  dress  is  outlined  with  a  tiny  cascade  of  Oriental 
lace.   Plon. plons  and  aigrette  of  ostrich  tips  are  quite  as 


fashionable  as  natural  flowers,  and  if  worn  with  delicate 
satin  will  not  stain  and  soil  it  as  flowers  do.  A  pretty 
"  freshener  "  for  a  costume  is  a  deep  sailor  collar  that  has 
tabs  added  to  it,  making  it  look  like  a  deep  vest.  It  is 
shirred  at  the  waist,  and  terminates  in  pointed  tabs  that 
cross  each  other.  One  made  of  beaded  black  lace, 
trimmed  with  fringe  or  beaded  lace  and  fastened  at  the 
belt  with  a  clasp  of  jet,  is  to  be  commended,  because  it 
is  just  what  is  needed  for  the  black  silk  to  be  worn  with  it. 


Perfumes  take  their  tone  from  our  fashions,  and  change 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  details  of  our  toilet,  shades, 
forms,  trimmings,  etc.  Ylang  ylang  succeeded  vio- 
let ;  then  softer  odors,  such  as  new  mown  hay,  jockey 
club,  spring  flowers,  etc. ;  but  at  the  present  the  most 
fashionable  scents  are  very  strong  and  intense — for  in- 
stance, opponanox  and  kiss-me-quick,  which  contain  a 
strong  proportion  of  musk.  Women  of  delicate  tastes 
will  use  them  sparingly,  as  loud  scents  are  certainly  very 
objectionable.  Scents  are  in  general  the  accompani- 
ments of  elegance  and  good  breeding;  a  delicious  per- 
fume gives  that  charming  "  something "  distinguishing 
really  ladylike  feelings  and  disposition.  But  one  kind  of 
perfume  should  be  selected,  and  this  should  be  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  an  almost  insensible  part  of  the 
person,  and  should  faintly  j>ermeate  the  entire  clothing, 
so  that  a  glove,  fan,  or  handkerchief  could  be  distin- 
guished from  others  by  its  faint  testimonial  to  its  owner's 
sense  and  discretion. 


There  is  no  hope  for  the  woman  who  believes  she  is 
well  dressed  when  she  is  not.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  she  is  able  to  dress  well ;  otherwise  she 
would  not  labor  under  the  delusion  that  she  is.  If  she  is 
able  to  dress  well  and  does  not,  but  thinks  she  does,  all 
the  worse  for  her.  The  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the 
world  is  3  woman  sailing  along  the  street  or  spreading 
around  the  drawing-room  with  the  evident  self-assurance 
that  she  is  attired  to  the  point  of  perfection,  when  she  has 
about  her  some  incongruity  that  makes  one's  blood  run 
cold.  A  tall,  stout  woman  with  a  short  dress  and  large 
feet  is  simply  atrocious,  and  as  she  grows  older  the  atro- 
ciousness  increases.  The  same  of  women  whose  skin 
has  begun  to  show  signs  of  shriveling  up  with  age.  Na- 
ture never  allows  us  to  take  a  step  backward,  and  the 
matured  dame  who  assumes  the  guise  and  playfulness 
with  which  she  disported  herself  a  score  of  years  gone  by 
shocks  the  nerves  of  people  who  have  good  taste.  If,  then, 
you  are  able  to  dress  well,  be  sure  to  do  so ;  if  you  have 
any  fears  of  deceiving  yourself,  call  in  the  aid  of  friends. 


Among  the  noticeable  exhibits  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position, in  the  women's  department,  is  a  state  geographi- 
cal crazy-quilt  from  Louisiana.  Each  parish  in  the  state 
is  represented  by  a  symbolical  hand-painting  on  satin 
patches,  whose  outline  is  similar  to  the  geographical  out- 
lines of  the  parishes  they  represent.  The  quilt  is  an  exact 
map  of  the  parishes  of  the  state,  and  the  patches  are 
painted  by  lady  artists  and  skillfully  joined  with  fancy 
embroidery  stitches  by  deft  fingers.  The  Shrevesport 
Democrat  gives  a  description  of  the  blocks  representing 
the  parishes  surrounding  that  city,  as  follows : 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Joseph  McEvoy,  we  were  shown  the 
finished  patches  of  the  state  quilt  for  the  parishes  of  Caddo, 
Bienville  and  Jackson — hand-painted  respectively  by  Mrs.  Mat- 
tie  Williams,  Miss  Helen  McEvoy  and  Miss  Cora  l  empleman, 
all  of  Shrevesport.  Caddo,  painted  by  Mrs.  Williams  on  dark 
green  silk,  is  represented  by  two  aquatic  designs.  On  top,  a  strip 
of  sea  marsh,  with  wind-chopped  sea  or  lake,  a  frog  in  a  bunch 
of  reeds,  water  lilies  and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  second  de- 
sign represents  a  lake  set  in  a  landscape  peculiar  in  its  features, 
and  characteristic  of  the  scenery  of  south  Louisiana.  A  rivulet 
dashes  down  the  cascade  to  a  sparkling  pool  in  the  lower  corner. 
The  pictures  harmoniously  succeed  each  other. 

Bienville  parish  paintecf  by  Miss  Helen  McEvoy  on  garnet  col- 
ored silk,  is  represented  by  cereal  designs.  A  young  girl  sits 
on  a  knoll  in  a  held  of  grain;  just  under  this  is  a  handsomely  ex- 
ecuted ear  of  green  corn,  with  the  shuck  turned  back,  showing 
the  grains  full,  but  yet  in  the  milk;  to  the  left  a  bunting  is 
perched  on  a  swaying  spray  of  grain,  from  which  it  picks  at  the 
ri|>ened  heads. 

lackson  parish,  painted  by  Miss  Cora  Templeman  on  a  white 
sifk  ground,  is  represented  by  a  farm  scene.  In  the  background 
a  farm-house  and  a  yard  with  ricks  of  hay  or  grain,  a  lane  lead- 
ing down  to  a  pool  where  horses  are  drinking,  a  field  of  cotton 
with  pickers  at  work;  fences  and  other  plantation  details  com- 
plete the  picture. 

From  the  earliest  times  embroidery  and  lace-making 
have  been  the  peculiar  avocations  of  women.  In  the 
centuries  passed  away  no  lady  was  without  her  embroid- 
ery frame,  and  even  if  she  were  unschooled  in  book-learn- 
ing, she  was  far  ahead  of  her  modern  sisters  in  the  art  of 
fine  needle-work.  Some  of  the  old  specimens  are  highly 
prized  in  many  families  as  heir-looms,  and  in  the  churches 
of  Europe  they  occupy  conspicuous  places.  It  was  the 
mode  then  for  ladies  to  embroider  battle-flags,  and  many 
of  these  flags  are  now  shown  of  gorgeous  pattern,  inter- 
woven with  gold  or  silver  and  weighty  with  their  wealth 
of  decorations.  In  this  prosaic  century,  however,  em- 
broidery and  lace-making  are  pursued  more  for  commer- 
cial purposes  than  for  ornamentation.  In  this  city  the 
firm  of  Jules  Levy  &  Bros,  rank  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
porters of  all  kinds  of  lace  goods.  The  laces  are  made 
principally  at  their  factory  in  St,  Gaul,  Switzerland.  The 
peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  make  the  embroidery  and 
laces  at  their  homes  and  bring  them  to  the  factory,  where 
they  receive  five  cents  for  every  one  hundred  stitches. 
All  the  famous  grades  of  Brussels,  Limerick,  Point  Ap- 
plique, Chantilly,  Valenciennes,  Guipures  and  Escurial 
laces  are  imported  by  this  firm.  These  laces  are  very 
fashionable  now,  and  can  be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
of  direct  importation.  It  is  comparatively  hard  to  find  a 
genuine  article  of  imported  lace  of  any  brand,  and  so  all 
kinds  of  imitations  have  been  sold  to  unsuspecting  pur- 
chasers, at  high  prices. 


Has  anybody  seen  anybody  else  wearing  or  carrying 
one  of  the  new  scent-bottles?  I  imagine  I  should  feel 
rather  queer  with  one  of  them  fastened  to  my  belt ;  and 
as  for  plush  bags  to  carry  them  in,  my  hands  are  usually 


so  full  of  every  conceivable  parcel  that  I  really  haven't 
room  for  one.  I  don't  believe  the  new  craze  will  be 
very  popular  anyhow,  although  the  bottles  look  tempt- 
ing, especially  the  delicate,  fragile  looking  cameo  glass 
ones.  Those  of  antique  pattern  in  silver  are  handsome, 
too,  and  would  wear  forever. 


The  rage  for  making  a  lavish  and  conspicuous  display 
of  pretty  handkerchiefs  on  counters,  in  the  windows  and 
show  cases  in  all  the  retail  dry  goods  stores,  grows  more 
and  more  each  season.  Initials  in  very  slender  old  En- 
glish letters  are  worked  in  color  or  white  in  the  corners  of 
some,  plain  or  mixed  with  flowers.  Narrow  hems  and 
tucks  hem-stitched,  form  lovely  geometric  designs  in 
corners.  Dice,  vines,  scallops  and  Vandykes  in  white  and 
color  adorn  others.  Detached  flowers  or  vines  are  equally 
fashionable.  Birds,  bees,  butterflies,  beetles,  dragon-flies 
and  spiders  appear  on  many,  in  detached  or  mingled  de- 
signs in  colors  or  white,  while  for  little  people  come  printed 
and  embroidered  Kate  Greenaway  and  other  figures,  illus- 
trating fairy  and  child-lore. 


"  It  has  always  been  admitted,  though  never  generally 
announced — and  the  fact  that  the  badge  may  be  yours  or 
somebody  else's  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  valuable — 
that  it  was  first  worn  by  a  woman,  so  that  women  have  a 
priority  of  claim  as  to  its  assumption.  Claim  to  what? 
The  order  of  the  garter,  to  be  sure,  according  evil  to  the 
thinker  of  evil. 

"The  fashionable  bands  are  of  silk  elastic,  with  pads  of 
satin  filled  with  sachet  jxnvder,  and  having  a  design  em- 
broidered upon  him.  The  fancy  buckle,  through  which 
the  adjusting  strap  is  passed,  rests  upon  the  pad  and  does 
not  hurt  the  wearer.  In  white,  rose,  ciel,  mandarin,  pearl 
and  cream  are  these  dainty  orders  shown,  and  the  buckles 
vary  slightly,  though  all  are  of  silver  gilt.  Some  show 
wreaths  of  flowers,  but  those  in  best  taste  are  exact  imita- 
tions of  the  veritable  order,  with  Honi  soil  qui  mal y  pense 
in  raised  letters  upon  them. 

"A  handsome  pair  of  garters  are  of  white  silk  elastic, 
with  a  brood  of  tiny  chickens  in  shaded  browns  upon  the 
perfumed  satin  pads,  while  the  buckles  are  of  the  kind 
first  described.  Another  pair  has  a  whole  family  of  kit- 
tens on  the  sachet,  while  upon  others  are  worked  dainty 
flowers. 

"In  the  arena  devoted  to  bets  that  are  always  paid — 
those  made  with  women — the  fancy  garter  is  rather  super- 
seding the  gloves  that  have  stood  so  long  as  the  lady's 
wager;  and  though  their  propriety  for  the  purpose  may 
be  thought  a  little  questionable,  who  can  say  a  word  when 
the  motto  of  the  order  stares  one  in  the  face? 

"  While  rings  on  one's  fingers  are  universally  considered 
pretty,  bells,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  one's  toes, 
must  be  counted  bad  taste;  so  that,  no  matter  how  ex- 
pensive the  bell-trimmed  garters  may  be,  the  best  thing 
one  can  do  is  to  shun  them.  They  will  never  be  worn  by 
a  woman  who  stops  for  a  minute  to  think.  Of  the  others 
the  same  cannot  be  said,  for  they  are  dainty,  quite  allow- 
able for  the  New  Year's  gift,  and  much  to  be  admired, 
even  by  people  who  sigh  over  the  follies  of  youth — and 
wish  they  were  young  again."— Delineator. 


There  are  several  objectionable  features  connected  with 
making  and  receiving  New  Year  calls.  On  the  gentlmen's 
side  there  is  the  great  danger  of  going  home  in  a  decidedly 
maudlin  state  of  mind,  caused,  by  mixing  different  kinds 
of  "happy  New  Year "  courtesies,  and  on  the  part  of 
young  ladies  that  of  indiscriminate  kissing.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  either  of  these  features  should  prevail 
as  much  as  they  do,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  New 
Year  calls  are  too  often  made  an  excuse  for  a  letting 
down  of  the  bars  that  insure  decorum,  and  both  sides 
"  go  in  for  a  good  time,"  as  they  call  it.  Young  men  are 
very  apt  to  take  on  the  spirit  of  rowdyism  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  long  before  the  day  is  over  are  guilty  of 
many  breaches  of  etiquette. 

While  the  receiving  of  New  Year  calls  is  a  pleasant 
way  of  making  a  display  of  personal  charms  in  the  close 
retreat  of  one's  home,  and  of  giving  gentlemen  friends  an 
idea  of  your  method  of  dispensing  hospitality,  all  the 
power  for  good  is  lost  if  from  an  agreeable  exchange  of 
courtesies  these  calls  degenerate  into  unwonted  familiar- 
ity. It  may  seem  all  right  to  have  a  party  of  gentlemen 
of  your  own  set  run  up  the  steps,  and  call  you  by  your 
first  name  and  kiss  you,  and  all  your  lady  assistants  as  well. 
But  depend  upon  it,  they  leave  your  house  with  their  opin- 
ions of  each  of  you  very  much  lowered.  And  you  are 
quite  fortunate  if  they  do  not  express  their  feelings  to 
each  other. 

I  don't  believe,  as  a  rule,  girls  mean  to  be  other  than 
decorous  in  all  their  New  Year  rejoicing,  but  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  a  mingling  of  gay  companions  during 
the  day  carries  them  a  little  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 
Too  exuberant  spirits  need  the  kindly  influence  of  a 
mother  to  restrain  them,  and  it  will  insure  good  conduct 
if  she  occasionally  looks  in  during  the  day,  not  to  find 
fault,  but  to  mingle  with  and  enjoy  the  mirth.  It  is  the 
natural  expectation  of  every  girl  that  at  some  time  she 
will  marry,  and  it  is  equally  natural  that  her  choice  will 
be  made  from  her  circle  of  gentlemen  friends.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  injure  her  prospects  so  much  as  to  lower 
her  dignity  as  a  lady.  A  man  expects  circumspection  in 
his  lady  friends,  and  demands it  in  his  wife.  Half  the  battle 
is  won  when  a  woman  gets  a  man's  confidence ;  in  short, 
that  is  the  secret  of  a  happy  married  life.  Make  your 
lover  believe  in  you,  and  after  marriage  prove  yourself  wor- 
thy of  his  confidence.  A  man  gets  an  inward  hurt  that  is 
very  demoralizing  in  its  influence  on  him,  when  a  woman 
he  believes  in  falls  short  of  the  expected  mark.  No  girl 
can  afford  to  make  herself  common.  Be  exclusive,  be 
discreet,  and  the  right  kind  of  a  man  will  see  it  and  re- 
spect you  for  it.  If  this  course  will  cause  your  callers  to 
be  few,  let  it  be  so.  The  true  respect  of  one  good  man 
is  worth  a  dozen  "  jolly  good  fellows' "  regard,  because 
there  is  probably  not  one  of  them  really  fit  for  a  hus- 
band anyhow.  F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


What  has  become  of  the  Christmas  panto- 
mime? Are  we  all,  then,  confessedly  old  beyond 
redemption?  The  holiday  pantomime  was  an 
annual  rejuvenescence  to  each  and  all  of  us. 
How  joyfully  we  acceeded  to  the  necessity  of 
laying  aside  our  dignity,  and  casting  our  lot 
with  the  youngsters,  among  the  Humpty 
Dumpties,  Prince  Charmings,  dragons,  gnomes, 
enchanted  princesses,  lairy  folks,  and  other  pan- 
tomimic properties.  The  entertainment  could 
not,  as  a  rule,  rank  very  high  from  an  intellect- 
ual standpoint.  We  did  not  generally  bring 
away  any  apt  quotation  from  the  pantomime,  to 
set  the  town  in  a  blaze  of  vicarious  wit,  such  as 
"Don't  you  know?"  "Silence  in  the  court!" 

"  For  goodness  ,"  etc.,  etc.    But  it  was  not 

without  its  suggestiveness  to  the  true  philoso- 
pher. Then  the  spectacle  in  boxes  and  parquet— 
of  grave  and  reverend  seigniors  stretching  their 
mouths  and  shaking  their  sides  in  unison  with 
the  noisy  and  demonstrative  mirth  of  child- 
hood—was more  delightful  than  that  on  the 
stage.  And  is  the  Christmas  pantomime,  then, 
to  be  relegated  to  the  lumber-room  of  antiquity, 
with  the  passion  plays  and  the  Greek  chorus, 
the  Norse  skalds  and  other  legendary  debris,  of 
the  great  by-gone?  And  is  this  really  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end?  Have  we  already  entered 
the  penumbtra  of  its  utter  eclipse,  the  initiatory 
period  of  its  desuetude?  Or  is  this  only  a  tem- 
porary lapse,  confined  to  San  Francisco,  and 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  material? 

There  is  a  Christmas  flavor  about  the  an- 
nounced spectacle  at  the  Tivoli,  and  a  holiday 
bill  for  the  children  at  Woodward's.  Hut,  so 
far  as  the  regular  theaters  are  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  to  tell  us  whether  it  is  Christmas  or 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  town  is  given  over  to  minstrelsy  and  va- 
riety: minstrels  at  the  Standard,  variety  at  the 
Bush,  uproarious  improbability  at  the  Baldwin, 
and  minstrels  at  the  conservative  California; 
finally,  sole  representative  of  serious  drama, 
blood-and-thunder  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
These  are  all  well  in  their  way,  but  I  will  deny 
to  my  dying  day,  to  borrow  the  expression  of 
Miss  Susan  Nipper,  that  it  gives  the  theater- 
going community  a  great  latitude  in  the  choice 
of  amusement. 

At  the  Baldwin,  the  revival  of  The  Private 
Secretary  has  witnessed  no  decrease  in  the  pop- 
ularity of  that  funniest  of  funny  plays.  The 
only  change  in  the  cast  is  in  the  substitution  of 
Wm.  Lloyd  for  Mr.  Wessells  as  "  Douglas  Cat- 
termole."  Whether  he  has  taken  warning  from 
the  overacting  of  his  predecessor,  or  whatever  be 
the  cause,  between  Mr.  Lloyd  and  the  active 
Wessells  the  part  of  "  Douglas  "  seems  destined 
to  be  like  a  boarding-house  steak,  overdone  or 
underdone,  but  never  "just  to  a  turn."  The 
Secretary  himself  is  never  for  a  moment  off 
guard.  Even  when  he  came  down  the  stage  to 
accept  a  floral  offering,  it  was  with  the  same  de- 
precating step  that  seems  constantly  apologiz- 
ing for  any  incidental  sound  that  may  accrue 
from  the  presumption  of  stepping  at  all.  By  the 
way,  he  must  surely  have  come  this  week  in  his 
goloshes. 

Emerson's  World's  Fair  Minstrels  have  opened 
at  the  California.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
weather,  attendance  is  no  criterion  of  success. 
But  the  few  who  felt  it  noble  in  the  mind  to  op- 
pose their  umbrellas  and  rubber  overcoats 
against  the  sea  of  troubles  outside,  made  up  in 
enthusiasm  for  their  lack  of  numbers.  The 
final  piece,  depicting  the  woes  of  an  editor,  was 
very  amusing — as,  somehow,  the  woes  of  others 
generally  are. 

Charlie  Reed,  at  the  Standard,  as  usual,  took 
advantage  of  the  raging  storm  that  has  demoral- 
ized Xmas  shoppers,  and  appeared  in  dripping 
weather-proof  garments,  wrecked  umbrella,  and 
a  life-preserver.  His  crayon  sketches,  a  la  Pat 
Reilly,  were  both  quick  and  effective.  The  new 
recruit,  Matt  Wheeler,  appeared  on  the  end  and 
in  several  songs. 

The  sale  of  seats  for  the  owning  night  of  the 
Abbott  English  Opera  troupe  seems  to  warrant 
them  in  anticipating  a  renewal  of  their  old  success. 
San  Francisco  will  greet  with  open  arms  their 
"auld  acquaintance,"  and  will  be  equally  ready 
to  include  in  the  same  warm  welcome  the  new- 
comers who  bring  with  them  the  springtime 
of  song  in  the  midst  of  this  winter  of  our  awful 
discontent .  Perhaps  one  should  be  more  guarded 
in  referring  to  the  "open  arms  "  reception  when 
speaking  of  some  members  of  the  troupe,  partic- 
ularly the  fascinating  "Tag";  but  the  reader 
must  not  construe  the  expression  too  literally. 
To  tell  the  truth,  a  share  of  the  friendly  delight 
with  which  the  advent  of  this  excellent  company 
is  hailed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  real  music 
lovers,  many  of  whom  have  something  less  than 
a  million  in  bank,  may  hope  to  hear  first- 
class  opera  without  having  their  sensitive  nerves 
unduly  quickened  to  detect  the  jarring  discord, 
by  the  keen  excitement  of  hunger.  Miss  Emma 
is  too  fond  of  comfort  and  jovial  enjoyment  her- 
self to  want  to  see  before  her,  even  in  the 
upper  gallery,  eyes  hollow  and  glaring  from  the 
gnawing  of  the  wolf  that  usually  follows  hard  on 
the  heels  of  grand  opera. 

Leavitt's  Specialties  are  as  popular  as  ever, 
not  even  the  rain  of  terror  having  sufficed  to 
empty  the  benches  at  the  Bush  Street;  and  that 
is  about  all  one  can  say  of  any  theater.  The 


holiday  turnout  at  this  and  all  the  places  of 
amusement  has  been  wonderful,  when  the  weather 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Christmas  comes 
once  a  year,  and  our  theaters  reap  the  benefit  of 
that  generally  admitted  fact.  Dorothy. 


NOTES. 

An  entire  change  of  bill  next  week  with 
Leavitt's  Specialty  company  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theater.    Entire  change  at  the  Standard: 

At  the  California  the  bill  for  next  week,  owing 
to  the  small  attendance  caused  by  the  rain,  will 
not  be  materially  changed,  except  the  afterpiece, 
which  will  be  new. 

Mr.  Emersem,  if  he  can  secure  the  California, 
proposes  to  remain  in  the  scene  of  his  old  suc- 
cesses, and  let  the  World's  Fair  get  along  with- 
out him  for  a  time. 

A  theatrical  paper  says  that  a  Chinese  girl  is 
creating  a  furore  in  a  Buda-Pesth  cafe.  Any  kind 
of  Chinese  music  would  create  a  fury  in  any 
well-regulated  breast. 

The  Tivoli  will  continue  Prince  Northpole 
through  the  holidays.  The  wet  does  not  seem 
appreciably  to  affect  the  numbers  that  gather 
there  nightly.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  however  damp  it  is  outside,  one  is  always 
expected  to  be  dry  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  house  for  the  first  night  of  Abbott's  En- 
glish Opera  was  entirely  sold  out  in  two  hours. 
The  signs  were  all  indicative  of  the  fact  that  but 
for  the  rain  they  would  have  had  a  line  to  the 
box  office  all  day  Tuesday,  that  would  have  ri- 
valed that  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Patti- 
Gerster  season. 

Colonel  Mapleson  has  brought  suit  against 
Miss  Emma  Nevada  for  refusing  to  sing.  When 
a  lady  refuses  to  do  anything,  the  best  way  is  to 
"  sue  "  for  it.  There's  no  use  trying  coercion, 
and  so  the  experienced  Colonel  has  doubtless 
found  out.  Whatever  the  nature  of  his  suit,  it 
will  probably  result  in  his  securing  notes  of  some 
kind. 

A  company  of  bull-fighters  in  Lima  has  just 
been  fined  one  thousand  soles  for  furnishing 
sport  inferior  to  that  specified  in  the  contract. 
Just  imagine  a  circus  company  in  this  country 
being  held  to  the  standard  of  their  posters  and 
advertisements!  There  wouldn't  be  a  sole  nor 
a  soul  left  in  the  company,  and  the  management 
would  stand  committed  in  about  twenty  thou- 
sand soles  besides. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Alexander  has  invaded  Wores's  territory  and 
made  several  studies  of  Chinese  heads,  as  well 
as  a  large  "Chinese  Restaurant  "  picture.  The 
artist  has  found  considerable  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing models,  as  the  average  Mongolian  resident 
is  very  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  his  white 
brethren,  when  the  latter  manifest  such  an  in- 
terest in  him  as  to  desire  to  perpetuate  his  form 
and  features  on  canvas.  The  thought  is  always 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  honest  John  that  the 
picture  is  to  be  used  as  legal  evidence  in  some 
one  of  his  tan  games,  lottery,  kidnapping  or 
smuggling  exploits,  and  all  propositions  of  this 
nature  are  viewed  askance  by  the  wily  heathen. 
Wores  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  associate 
himself  with  an  artistically  inclined  Celestial, 
who  has  introduced  him  into  aristocratic  China- 
town society,  and  paved  the  way  for  an  unlim- 
ited supply  of  pig-tailed  subjects.  Alexander  has 
done  little  on  his  "Taxidermist's  Shop."  I 
wanted  to  see  this  picture  exhibited  in  the  Pal-' 
ette  Club's  display,  but  was  disappointed.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  hav6  it  ready 
for  that  occasion,  but  when  he  learned  that  no 
one  intended  to  put  forth  any  special  effort  to 
make  a  first-class  exhibition,  he  gave  up  the 
idea. 

Roethe  and  Heath  have  taken  a  studio  on 
Post  street,  where  they  are  making  quite  a  dis- 
play of  their  recent  productions,  together  with 
some  copies  by  an  artist  named  Noerr,  who  has 
hung  on  the  walls  copies  of  Murillo,  Van  Dyke 
and  other  masters.  Roethe  has  been  scouring 
the  town  for  a  model  for  a  figure  to  be  intro- 
duced in  his  "Tyrolean  Cottager's  Home."  He 
will  begin  work  soon  on  a  bit  of  character  study 
he  has  picked  up  on  the  streets, 

A  marine  view  near  Monterey  and  a  moon- 
light wood  scene  are  among  Heath's  latest  and 
happiest  effects.  He  has  introduced  good  col- 
ors in  the  marine,  and  his  drawing  is  less  con- 
ventional than  in  former  pictures.  He  has  also 
a  spirited  beach  scene,  with  a  heavy  surf  and 
rough  rocks,  chosen  ,from  the  numerous  coves 
along  the  shore  from  the  Cliff  House  to  Fort 
Point. 

Yates  has  in  hand  a  portrait  of  General 
Barnes,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
pieces  of  work  that  artist  has  executed  for  some 
time.  Now  that  Tavernicr  has  left  us  to  study 
volcanic  eruptions,  surf  bathers  and  cocoanut 
trees  in  the  far-away  isles  of  the  south,  it  will 
become  Yates':>  privilege  to  wield  the  gavel  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Palette  Club,  and  frown  be- 
comingly at  the  members  who  come  in  late. 
Some  of  the  pupils  of  this  artist  arc  doing  sur- 
prisingly good  work  with  the  crayon  and  pencil, 
in  figure  and  head  studies. . 

It  fell  to  Alexander's  lot  this  year  to  furnish 
the  cartoon  for  the  Christmas  jinks  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Club.   One  of  his  female  studies  filled 


the  space  left  vacant  for  that  purpose  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Club;  and  the  picture  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  admiring  comment. 

Very  few  sales  arc  reported  as  the  result  of  the 
Palette  Club's  display.  The  downpour  from 
the  clouds  has  militated  greatly  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibition. 

Robinson's  "Golden  Gate,  Looking  Out," 
which  has  been  on  the  easel  during  the  week, 
has  received  the  finishing  touches,  and  the  art- 
ist is  now  at  work  on  his  Voscmile  pictures. 

Bush  has  a  foreground  picture — a  splashing 
waterfall — idealized  from  a  scene  caught  some- 
where in  his  travels  through  the  mountains.  A 
new  selection  of  tropical  subjects  and  some 
white  and  black  oils  are  also  among  his  latest. 

The  art  stores  nearly  all  display  large  stocks 
of  holiday  work,  mainly  of  the  smaller  class — 
flower  studies,  fancy  faces,  quaint  figures  and 
designs,  and  pretty  landscapes. 

Benoni  Irwin  has  a  new  portrait  at  Morris's; 
kunath  is  doing  fancy  heads;  Wores  is  painting 
portraits,  and  Holdredge,  Rodriguez,  Velland 
and  Roschen  are  doing  landscapes. 

The  success  of  Toby  Rosenthal's  work  has 
been  an  eye-opener  to  a  few  of  our  artists,  who 
have  hitherto  been  content  with  the  jog-trot  of 
every-day  studio  life,  without  that  ambition  and 
energy  which  leads  beyond  the  vale  of  pot-boil- 
ing and  smooth-going  mediocrity.  From  two 
or  three  sources  I  hear  of  renewed  activity  in  the 
sluggish  veins  and  hibernating  talents.  This  is 
the  right  kind  of  talk.  Ambitious  work  on  am- 
bitious subjects  is  rare  enough  in  this  degenerate 
age,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
continue  to  crop  out  in  San  Francisco  as  it  has 
done  in  the  case  of  Rosenthal  and  others.  He- 
cause  Kunath's  "California"  and  Wores's 
"Juliet  "did  not  create  the  sensation  which  it 
was  expected  would  greet  their  exhibition,  and 
because  of  the  failure  of  hundreds  of  other 
pictures  of  a  classical,  traditional,  or  historical 
character,  on  which  energies  have  been  uselessly 
bent  and  talent  thrown  away,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  to  use  a  Rosenthalism,  other  works,  faith- 
fully and  naturally  painted,  may  not  "pass 
through  the  fire  proof."  I  hope  for  the  sake  of 
art  in  San  Francisco  that  our  friend  Toby  will 
not  be  considered  abroad  the  only  artist  of  rank 
that  our  city  can  produce.  Midas. 


BILL  NYE  ON  NOAH  WEBSTFR. 


Mr.  Webster,  no  doubt,  had  the  best  com- 
mand of  language  of  any  American  author  prior 
to  our  day.  Those  who  have  read  his  ponderous 
but  rather  disconnected  romance,  known  as  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary,  or  Hen.  One  Word 
Led  on  to  Another,  will  agree  with  me  that  he 
was  smart.  Noah  never  lacked  for  a  word  by 
which  to  express  himself.  He  was  a  brainy  man 
and  a  good  speller. 

I  would  ill  become  me  at  this  late  day  to  criti- 
cise Mr.  Webster's  great  work — a  work  that  is 
now  in  almost  every  library,  school-room  and 
counting  house  in  the  land.  It  is  a  great  book. 
I  only  nope  that  had  Mr.  Webster  lived  he 
would  have  been  equally  fair  in  his  criticisms  of 
my  books. 

I  hate  to  compare  my  own  works  with  those 
of  Mr.  Webster,  because  it  may  seem  egotistical 
in  me  to  point  out  the  good  points  in  my  liter- 
ary labors;  but  I  have  ofter  heard  it  said,  ami 
so  do  not  state  it  solely  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility, that  Mr.  Webster's  book  does  not  retain 
the  interest  of  the  readers  all  the  way  through. 

He  has  tried  to  introduce  too  many  characters, 
and  so  we  can  not  follow  them  all  the  way 
through.  It  is  a  good  book  to  pick  up  and 
while  ?way  an  idle  nour  with,  perhaps,  but  no 
one  would  cling  to  it  at  night  till  the  tire  went 
out,  chained  to  the  thrilling  plot  and  the  glow- 
ing career  of  its  hero. 

Therein  consists  the  great  difference  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  myself.  A  friend  of  mine  at 
Sing  Sing  once  wrote  me  that  from  the  moment 
he  got  hold  of  my  book  he  never  left  his  room 
until  he  finished  it.  He  seemed  chained  to  the 
spot,  he  said;  and  if  you  can't  believe  a  convict, 
who  is  entirely  out  of  politics,  who,  in  the  name 


of  George  Washington,  can  you  believe? 

Mr.  Webster  was  most  assuredly  a  brilliant 
writei,  and  I  have  discovered  in  his  later  editions 
118,000  words,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  This 
shows  great  fluency  and  versatility,  it  is  true, 
but  we  need  something  else.  The  reader  waits 
in  vain  to  be  thrilled  by  the  author's  word-paint- 
ing. There  is  not  a  thrill  in  the  whole  tome.  I 
had  heard  so  much  of  Mr.  Webster  that  when  I 
read  his  book  I  confess  I  was  disappointed.  It 
is  cold,  methodical,  and  dispassionate  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

As  I  said,  however,  it  is  a  good  book  to  pick 
up  for  the  purpose  of  whiling  away  an  idle  mo- 
ment, and  no  one  should  start  out  on  a  long 
journey  without  Mr.  Webster's  tale  in  his  pocket. 
It  has  broken  the  monotony  of  many  a  tedious 
trip  for  me. 

Mr.  Webster's  Speller  was  a  work  of  less  pre- 
tensions, iicrhaps,  and  yet  it  had  an  immense 
sale.  Eight  years  ago  this  book  had  reache  d  a 
sale  of  40,000,000,  and  yet  it  had  the  same  grave 
defect.  It  was  disconnected,  cold,  prosy  and 
dull.  I  read  it  for  years,  and  at  last  became  a 
close  student  of  Mr.  Webster's  style;  yet  I  never 
found  but  one  thing  in  his  book— for  which 
there  seems  to  have  ncen  a  perfect  stampede — 
that  was  even  ordinarily  interesting,  and  that 
was  a  little  gem.  It  was  so  thrilling  in  its  de- 
tails, and  so  diametrically  different  from  Mr. 
Webster's  style,  that  I  have  often  wondered  who 
he  got  to  write  it  for  him.  It  related  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  boy  by  an  elderly  gentleman  in  the 
crotch  of  an  ancestral  apple  tree,  and  the  feeling 
of  bitterness  and  animosity  that  sprang  up  at 
that  time  between  the  boy  and  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman. 

Though  I  have  been  a  close  student  of  Mr. 
Webster  for  years,  I  am  free  to  say,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  an  injustice  to  a  great  man  in  doing 


so,  that  his  ideas  of  literature  and  my  own  are 
entirely  dissimilar.    Possibly  his  book  li 
little  larger  sale  than  mine,  but  it  makes  n> 
fcrencc.    When  I  write  a  book,  it  must  enj., 
the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  show  some  ploi 
it.    It  must  not  l>e  jerky  in  its  stylo  and  scatter- 
ing in  its  statements. 

I  know  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  write  a  book 
that  will  sell,  but  we  should  have  a  higher  object 
than  that. 

I  do  not  wish  to  do  injustice  to  a  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  world,  and  one  who 
could  spell  the  longest  word  without  hesitation, 
but  I  speak  of  these  things  just  as  I  would 
expect  people  to  criticise  my  work.  If  we  aspire 
to  monkey  with  the  literati  of  our  day,  we  must 
expect  to  be  criticised.    That's  the  way  I  look 

at  it.  Bill  Nyr. 

P.  S.  I  might  also  state  that  Noah  Webster 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts at  one  time,  and  though  I  ought  not  to 
throw  it  up  to  him  at  this  date,  I  think  it  noth- 
ing more  than  right  that  the  public  should  know 
the  truth.  Bill  Nye. 


The  reports  come  from  Pittsburg  that  John 
Mackay  was  very  tipsy  on  the  stage  during  a 
]>erformance  of  Pop,  in  that  city.  A  party  of 
his  friends  occupied  a  stage  box,  and  added  ex- 
hilaration to  the  occasion  by  clinking  cham- 
pagne glasses.  The  audience  stood  the  exhi- 
bition until  near  the  end  of  the  play,  when  the 
curtain  was  lowered  to  a  hissing  accompani- 
ment. 


Saniikord  &  Sublett,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st . 

Dr.  Rowei.l's  Fire  ok  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


PROF.  LIE  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  "  Unique  "  method  of 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  practice.  Fine  library,  and  foreign 
periodicals  free  to  scholars.  Apply  from  10  to  ti,  3  to  5, 
or  8  to  g  p.  m. 

SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Trade  Mark]  5° 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E 


[20,  2a  and  24  GEARY.] 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  t 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tV  Open  Evenings  TP> 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 


HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  M05  Van  Nets  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BUT  I  SAID  TO  MY  HEART. 


"Bessie,  dear  child,"'  my  father  said, 

"  Frea  has  just  a  thousand  a  year; 
And  rents  to  pay  and  markets  to  make, 

And  how  will  you  dress,  my  dear?" 
And  I  said  to  my  heart :  "That's  true; 
But  low  and  a  thousand  will  do." 

My  mother  sighed  in  her  stately  way: 

"Mis  family  are  poor  and  plain; 
No  friends,  no  wealthy  connections; 

You  have  nothing  at  all  to  gain." 
But  I  said  to  my  heart :  "  It's  Fred, 
And  nobody  else,  I  wed." 

My  friend  Cccile  was  dreadfully  shocked. 

"Why,  Bessie!  what,  marry  Fred  Grey! 
The  man  isn't  in  society; 

You  are  throwing  yourself  away." 
But  I  said  to  my  heart :  "  He'll  do; 
He  is  loving  and  tender  and  true." 

And  even  my  kindly  brother  Jack 

Thought  Fred  at  a  desk  very  well; 
But  dreadfully  slow,  without  any  'go,' 

Fit  only  to  buy  and  to  sell." 
But  I  said  to  my  heart :  "  Never  mind; 
He  is  clever  and  honest  and  kind." 

And  my  heart  said  :  "  Marry  the  man  you  love. 

A  thousand  a  year  will  do; 
And  he  isn't  slow,  and  he's  plenty  of  'go,' 

And  he's  stylish  enough  for  you. 
You  know  very  well,  when  all  is  told, 
True  love  is  better  than  style  or  gold." 

I  married  my  love  and  a  thousand  a  year, 

And  we're  happy  and  rich  to-day; 
To  his  highest  aim  the  man  I  love 

Has  gallantly  fought  his  way. 
If  hearts  have  love,  and  arc  brave  and  true, 
They'll  find  a  thousand  a  year  will  do. 

Ltitt  E.  I>arr. 


BRAZILIAN  LITERATURE. 


One  day,  during  one  of  my  aimless  wanderings  through 
the  back  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I  strayed  into  one  of 
the  crowded  and  dingy  shops  that  line  both  sides  of  a 
portion  of  Seventh  of  September  street.  This  unobtrusive 
establishment,  though  to  all  outward  appearances  similar 
to  dozens  of  others  in  the  same  rua,  was  yet  unique  in  its 
loneliness,  and  almost  lost  in  the  midst  of  plebeian  char- 
coal and  fruit  shops.  It  was  only  a  second-hand  book- 
store, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  little  den  filled  with 
musty  and  worn  volumes,  presided  over  by  a  sleepy  old 
fellow  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  Yankee  visitor  bur- 
rowing into  the  stock  and  turning  the  leaves  of  the  many 
curious  tomes.  While  thus  engaged  I  picked  up  a  plain 
little  volume,  which,  on  opening,  I  found  bore  the  title, 

0  Cabaina  do  Pai  Tlwmaz :  on  a  Vida  dos  Pretas  na 
America;  por  Ha7-riet  Beecher  Slowe.  In  this  pleonastic 
title  the  writer  may  not  be  able  to  recognize  the  more 
familiar  one,  but  the  book  was  only  a  copy  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  translated  into  the  Portuguese  language.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  find  this  anti-slavery  masterpiece  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  here  in  Hrazil,  where  to-day  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  blacks  held  in  bondage,  but  it  was 
more  of  a  surprise  to  learn  that  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
Portuguese  translation  have  been  sold  in  the  empire  and 
distributed  by  the  abolition  party  as  an  argument  for 
emancipation. 

It  was  while  rummaging  in  the  confusion  of  all  this 
polyglot  collection  of  books  that  I  first  noticed  the  in- 
dications of  an  impoverished  native  literature,  and  formed 
an  inference  that  in  subsequent  research  became  certain 
conviction.  It  is  strange  that  an  American  empire  of  its 
size,  importance  and  natural  wealth  should  be  so  poor  in 
literature,  yet  the  truth  is  that  Brazil  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
veritable  pauper.  Though  the  Bibliotheca  Nacional 
should  be  made  to  contain  many  times  its  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  and  book-makers  of  the  world  should 
pour  their  wares  by  the  ship-loads  into  the  country,  Bra- 
zilians could  not  be  transformed  into  readers;  and  where 
there  are  no  readers  it  follows  there  can  be  no  literature. 
There  are  writers  enough,  it  is  true,  but  not  one  who 
shows  even  the  slightest  promise  to  Brazil  of  what  Luis  de 
Camcens  was  to  the  patna  Portugal;  and,  lacking  as  they 
are  in  contem[>orary  reputation,  there  is  little  nope  for 
posthumous  fame. 

In  comparatively  few  of  the  best  houses  in  Rio  may  we 
be  able  to  find  even  a  small  collection  of  books,  and  a 
private  library  is  almost  a  curiosity  to  the  Flumenensians. 
In  many  of  the  homes  of  the  rich  no  book  ever  has  a 
place,  unless  it  be  a  prayer-book,  or  possibly  a  couy  of 
The  Art  of  Stealing — a  volume  that  attained  such  immense 
popularity  in  Hrazil  that  it  is  said  to  have  had  the  best 
sale  of  any  book  in  the  empire.    This  statement,  which 

1  consider  authentic,  illustrates  the  degree  of  refinement 
possessed  by  the  people,  whose  literary  tastes  are  satisfied 
with  the  questionable  mental  pabulum  supplied  by  the 
countless  "  penny  dreadful "  daily  and  weekly  papers 
published  in  the  capital  city.  The  bulk  of  the  literary 
talent  finds  a  vent  through  the  channel  of  the  political, 
satirical,  revolutionary  and  incendiary  sheets  of  Rio,  and 
the  efforts  may  be  either  maudlin  or— if  noticeable  at  all — 
perhaps  be  the  means  of  deporting  the  author  to  a  foreign 
shore  for  his  country's  good. 

The  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro  Segundo,  is  known  as  a 
patron  of  every  thing,  art  and  literature  included.  His 
weakness  lor  a  great  variety  of  hobbies,  as  well  as  his 
superior  intelligence,  tends  to  open  his  heart  to  aspirants 
for  imperial  favors  and  the  accompanying  stepping  stones 
to  fame,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  discovers  many  deserv- 
ing ones  among  his  own  subjects.  Failures  at  home  do 
not,  however,  deter  the  philanthropic  Dom  from  patron- 
izing the  literature  of  other  and  more  advanced  countries, 
as  was  recently  evidenced  by  his  heading  a  Brazilian  sub- 
scription to  the  Longfellow  memorial  fund.  He  may 
justly  be  proud  of  his  own  attainments,  but  he  can  scarcely 
be  sanguine  enough  to  hope  for  any  thing  remarkable  in 
lettres  Brazileiro. —  Wm.  Reginald  Ream,  in  Literary  Life, 


ECCENTRICITIES  OF  THE  PULPIT. 


An  entertaining  book  of  anecdotes  relating  to  the  curi- 
osities of  the  pulpit  might  be  quarried  out  of  religious 
journals.  The  Methodists  seem  to  have  excelled  in  this 
line.  They  tell  some  good  stories  about  Lorenzo  Dow, 
Billy  Lawson,  Father  Taylor,  and  others.  The  short- 
est sermon  on  record  is  that  of  Lorenzo  Dow — preached 
at  Vincennes,  in  this  country.  His  subject  was  "  Back- 
sliding," and  what  niight  be  called  the  body  of  the  ser- 
mon consisted  in  his  climbing  up  a  smooth  sapling,  with 
great  pains  and  difficulty,  and  then  sliding  down  again. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  to  hear 
him,  and  great  was  their  astonishment  at  witnessing  this 
performance.  The  only  words  uttered  by  the  preacher 
on  the  occasion  were,  "  Hold  on  there,  Dow;  hold  on." 
Then  he  slid  down  again,  put  on  his  hat,  and  left. 

There  have  been  other  startling  performances  in  the 
way  of  dramatic  preaching.  The  court  preacher  Las- 
senius  once  illustrated  his  sermon  by  playing,  with  the 
actual  instruments,  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  in  his  pul- 
pit ;  and  a  certain  Methodist  preacher,  in  desperate  at- 
tempt to  wake  up  his  congregation,  actually  proceeded  to 
cut  down  his  pulpit  with  an  axe,  probably  as  an  exem- 
plification of  one  of  the  parables  of  Christ.  A  certain 
Rev.  Mr.  Adams  once  exchanged  with  a  brother  whose 
pulpit  cushion  was  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  he  was  cau- 
tioned against  thumping  it  too  hard.  But,  when  he  had 
got  well  into  his  discourse,  he  proceeded  to  belabor  the 
cushion  unmercifully,  in  order  to  shame  the  congregation, 
at  the  same  time  remarking,  "  Why,  how  these  feathers 
fly  ! "   There  was  a  new  cushion  the  next  Sunday. 

"  Billy  "  Dawson,  of  London,  was  once  preaching  about 
Noah's  ark;  and,  finding  himself  boxed  up  in  the  pulpit, 
he  said,  "  This  won't  do."  He  opened  the  pulpit  door 
and  came  down  the  stairs  to  the  Dottom  of  the  pulpit, 
and  there  he  began  to  fell  trees  and  cut  and  saw  them ;  and 
then  he  seemed  to  be  hammering  away  to  make  the  ark, 
which  was  represented  by  the  pulpit.  This  ark  was  made 
before  them  all,  the  people  being  worked  up  to  an  extreme 
excitement,  while  Dawson  continued  to  cry,  "  There  is  a 
flood  coming.  I  am  making  this  ark  for  the  saving  of  my 
house.  There  is  no  hope  for  anybody  but  those  who 
come  into  the  ark."  Then  he  seemed  to  be  boiling  a  great 
cauldron  of  pitch,  until  he  took  his  long  brush  and  pitched 
the  ark  within  and  without,  and  when  all  was  done  there 
was  his  ship  on  the  dry  land,  and  like  Noah  he  turned 
round  and  asked  the  people  once  again  whether  they 
would  come  into  it  and  be  saved.  They  would  not  come 
in,  and  so  he  declared  he  would  go  in  alone.  He  went 
up  into  the  pulpit,  and  shut  the  door,  with  the  words, 
"  And  the  Lord  shut  him  in."  Then  came  the  flood,  and 
our  informant  said  that  he  felt  as  if  the  floor  of  the  chapel 
burst  up,  and  the  water  began  bubbling  from  below,  while 
great  water-floods  poured  from  above  in  mighty  torrents  ; 
and  there  was  Dawson,  another  Noah,  all  alive  and  safe, 
crying  out  that  it  was  now  too  late,  for  the  door  was  shut. 
Dawson  on  another  occasion  was  preaching  on  David  and 
(ioliath.  He  represented  David  coming  forth  with  his 
sling,  and  the  giant  boasting  that  he  would  give  his  flesh 
to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
so  on  ;  but  David  replies,  "Thou  comest  to  me  with  a 
sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield  ;  but  I  come 
to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts."  He  laid  his 
stone  carefully  in  the  sling,  whirled  the  sling  in  the  air, 
ard  you  could  hear  the  stone  whizzing  toward  the  giant's 
brow.  Just  then  Sammy  Hick,  the  village  blacksmith, 
who  was  sitting  near  the  preacher,  rose  up  under  tremen- 
dous excitement,  and  cried,  "  Now,  then,  Billy,  off  with 
his  head  I" 

Dawson  was  accustomed  on  week  days  to  wear  a  black 
coat  and  vest  and  a  white  neckcloth ;  but,  on  a  Sunday, 
his  legs  were  incased  in  top-boots  and  drab  knee- 
breeches.  "  One  Sunday,"  says  a  person  who  was  pres- 
ent, "  he  was  seen  crossing  the  floor  of  the  chapel  on  his 
way  to  the  pulpit,  with  a  rolling  gait,  as  though  he  were 
traversing  a  ploughed  field,  with  a  hand  in  each  pocket 
of  his  drabs,  half  whistling,  half  humming  the  air  of  a 
good  o'd  Methodist  tune.  Of  this  he  was  apparently  un- 
conscious; for  his  eyes  were  turned  downward  in  a 
reverie,  and  he  seemed  shut  in  from  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects. In  all  my  subsequent  knowledge  of  him,  I  never 
caw  a  repetition  of  the  mood."  Dawson  was  always  a 
great  favorite  with  the  people. 

One  never  tires  of  the  quaintness  of  that  intense  genius, 
rrther  Taylor,  who  used  to  say  of  mariners  that  their 
hearts  were  as  big  and  sweet  as  sugar  hogsheads,  but  they 
were  apt  to  cut  off  the  bottom  of  their  pockets  with  a 
rum-bottle.  Seeing  a  man  with  a  swallow-tailed  coat 
entering  the  church,  he  cried  out  in  disgust  to  the  janitor, 
"  Steward,  stow  that  man  with  a  gaff-topsail  jacket  under 
the  wing,  and  stow  sailors  under  hatches."  Here  is  his 
account  of  his  conversion  :  "  I  was  walking  along  Tremont 
street,  and  the  bell  of  Park  Street  Church  was  tolling. 
I  put  in;  and,  going  to  the  door,  I  saw  the  port  was  full. 
I  up  helm,  unfurled  topsail,  and  made  for  the  gallery; 
entered  safely,  doffed  cap  or  pennant,  and  scud  under 
bare  poles  to  the  corner  pew.  There  I  hove  to,  and  came 
to  anchor.  The  old  man,  Dr.  Griffin,  was  just  naming 
his  text,  which  was,  '  But  he  lied  unto  him.' 

"  As  he  went  on,  and  stated  item  after  item — how  the 
devil  lied  to  men,  and  how  his  imps  led  them  into  sin — I 
said  a  hearty  'Amen';  for  I  knew  all  about  it.  I  had 
seen  and  felt  the  whole  of  it. 

"  Pretty  soon,  he  unfurled  the  mainsail,  raised  the  top- 
sail, run  up  the  pennants  to  free  breeze;  and,  I  tell  you, 
the  old  ship  Gospel  never  sailed  more  prosperously.  The 
salt  spray  Hew  in  every  direction,  but  more  especially  did 
it  run  down  my  cheeks.  I  was  young  then.  I  said : 
'  VVhy  can't  I  preach  so?  I'll  try  it.'"—  W.  S.  Kennedy 
in  Christian  Register. 


"  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  can  eat  a  railroad  restaurant 
pie  in  four  minutes."   A  railroad  restaurant  pie  is  some 
thing  a  sensible  man  doesn't  care  to  linger  over  any  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. — Puck. 


YIP  TA  SHOW'S  SIXTH  WIFE. 


In  the  Canton  Suen  Ye  Bo  of  October  17th,  appeared 

the  following  story : 

Ten  years  ago  our  well-known  but  eccentric  towns- 
man, Yip  Ta  Show,  was  a  millionaire,  his  wealth  being 
estimated  at  4,250,000  taels  ($5,950,000).  He  lived  in 
elegant  style,  and  for  each  of  his  ten  wives  he  provided  a 
mansion  and  a  retinue  of  servants.  His  habits  were  the 
same  as  those  of  our  jeunesse  dorie.  He  frequently  paid 
$50  for  a  perfumed  bath,  and  $400  for  a  dinner  or  evening 
supper.  Beyond  this  extravagant  living  he  indulged  in 
cards  and  speculated  on  the  Bourse.  His  wives,  and 
especially  wife  No.  6,  became  alarmed  and  repeatedly 
besought  him  to  change  his  ways  and  give  up  his  spend- 
thrift habits.  He  promised  to  reform,  but  did  not  re- 
form. His  wives  held  a  council  of  war,  and  after  a  long 
discussion  among  themselves  and  with  their  friends,  left 
Yip  in  a  body,  taking  what  property  they  could.  Wife 
No.  6  was  the  favorite,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
about  350,000  taels.  Instead  of  fleeing  the  realm  she 
went  to  another  part  of  the  city,  and  there,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Mrs.  Woo,  bought  a  handsome  residence 
and  settled  down  to  live. 

Yip  persevered  in  his  downward  course,  and  in  another 
year  had  lost  his  entire  fortune.  He  became  a  street 
peddler.  He  had  some  poetic  and  literary  ability,  and 
made  a  miserable  income  by  printing  and  selling  his 
poems  and  other  literary  productions  at  about  a  cent  a 
copy.  Thus  for  nine  years  he  managed  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  making  sometimes  ten  taels  a  week,  and 
sometimes,  when  he  met  the  friends  of  his  past,  two  or 
three  thousand  taels  at  once.  He  was  not  altogether 
friendless,  as  wife  No.  6  kept  her  eyes  on  him,  and  time 
and  time  again,  when  business  was  very  bad  and  he  was 
penniless,  she  bought  up  his  stock  of  songs  and  essays  at 
full  value,  he  being  ignorant  who  the  purchaser  was. 
On  the  17th  of  last  month,  when  his  wife  and  son  were 
celebrating  the  latter's  birthday,  he  entered  the  house  to 
sell  his  latest  poems.  By  accident  the  servant,  an  ig- 
norant woman  from  Yu  Nam,  showed  him  into  the  sitting 
room  of  the  house.  His  son,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
bought  several  poems,  and  had  just  paid  for  them  when 
the  door  opened  and  wife  No.  6  entered.  The  recog- 
nition was  mutual,  and  after  ten  minutes  of  explanation 
a  reconciliation  was  effected.  Yestesday  a  written  agree- 
ment was  filed  in  the  Chefoo's  yamen  (Mayor's  office) 
whereby  Yip  was  assured  an  annual  income  of  10,000 
taels,  subject  to  revocation  by  his  wife  and  son  on  six 
months'  notice,  in  writing,  to  Hon  Qua,  the  banker,  who 
has  assumed  the  trust.  Yip  has  given  up  poetry  as  a  re- 
tail busines,  and  when  seen  by  our  editor,  was  attired  in 
silk  worthy  of  a  Viceroy  of  Nankin. 


Yes,  they  were  staying  at  a  "  Winter  Resort,"  and  it 
was  rather  disagreeable  to  have  everybody  so  painfully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  their  wedding-tour.  So  he 
made  a  desperate,  sneaking  sort  of  appeal  to  their  confi- 
dential waiter. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "this  is  yery  disagreeable,  all 
these — ah — people  taking  us  for  a  bridal  couple,  don't  you 
know,  Peter.  Ah — couldn't  you — ah — if  anybody  asks 
about  us — just — well — clear  their  minds  of  that  idea. 
'Tisn't  so.  Do  you  crtch  the  notion,  Peter?  Here — ah 
— just  take  that,  will  you?" 

And  Peter  took  it,  and  smiled  confidentially  and  dis- 
creetly, and  said  he  understood,  and  that  he'd  see  to  it — 
yessir.  And  the  next  day  at  dinner  the  people  in  the  hotel 
behaved  in  the  strangest  manner — it  was  positively  insult- 
ing, you  know,  and  she  said  she  had  never  been  looked  at 
in  such  a  way  in  all  her  life  before.  And  so,  when  they 
were  leaving  the  table,  he  said  to  Peter,  privately : 

"  Peter,  did  you  attend  to  that  little  matter  I  spoke  to 
you  about  yesterday?" 

"  Oh,  yessir,"  said  Peter,  smiling  confidentially,  "  oh, 
dear,  yessir.  I  done  it,  sir — I  see  to  it.  I  told  'em  you 
wasn't  no  bridal  couple,  sir — hadn't  never  been  married, 
sir.    Oh,  yessir,  it's  all  right,  sir! " — Pliegende  Blatter. 


Mark  Twain  and  George  W.  Cable  visited  Governor 
Cleveland,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  Capitol.  An  amusing 
incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  travels.  They 
entered  the  Adjutant  General's  office  to  pay  their  respects 
to  that  officer,  but  he  was  out  at  that  moment,  and  the 
paiiy,  which  included  others  fKan  the  gentlemen  named, 
disposed  themselves  about  the  office  in  easy  positions  to 
await  his  arrival.  Twain  sat  down  on  one  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  official  tables.  The  party  were  chatting  cheer- 
fully, and  conducting  themselves  peacefully,  when  a 
dozen  clerks  and  deputies  of  the  department  came  rush- 
ing into  the  office,  and  with  unusual  vehemence  asked 
what  was  wanted.  None  of  the  visiting  party  seemed  to 
understand  the  situation.  An  investigation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Mark  had  planted  himself  squarely  on  a  long 
row  of  electric  buttons  and  thus  set  ringing  as  many  call- 
bells. — Philadelphia  Times. 

"  My  beloved  daughter,"  he  said,  as  he  stroked  her 
golden  curls  with  one  hand  and  scratched  his  chin  with 
the  other ;  "  next  week  is  your  marriage." 

"  Yes,  papa,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  how  much  money  I 
am  to  expect  from  you?" 

"  H'm,  well,  in  case  wheat  goes  up  five  cents  per 
bushel,  I  shall  probably  make  the  check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars ;  but  in  case  wheat  takes  a  drop  of  ten  cents,  you 
must  not  expect  such  liberality." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  of  course  not;  but  I  was  just  thinking 
that  perhaps  you'd  like  to  give  me  twenty-five  dollars  cash, 
in  hand,  and  settle  the  whole  matter  now.  While  I  do 
not  doubt  your  integrity  of  character,  it  takes  money  to 
go  on  a  bridal  tour  to  Chicago."—  Wall  Street  News. 


The  perpetual  motion  problem  has  cost  $50,000,000, 
and  a  small  boy  at  church  still  remains  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  solution. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


*5 


QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  DAILY  LIFE. 


The  habitual  precaution  for  isolating  the 
Queen  from  the  curiosity  and  demonstrations  of 
her  subjects,  and  making  the  transit  from  one 
royal  residence  to  another  monastically  secluded, 
were  perhaps  even  intensified  during  the- recent 
journey  from  Windsor.  With  one  solitary  ex- 
ception the  stations  were  virtually  unapproach- 
able while  the  Queen's  special  train  was  in 
sight.  Once  only,  at  Ferry  Hill  station,  the 
Great  Northern  Company  issued  tickets  en- 
abling some  privileged  individuals  to  enter  the 
sacred  precincts  and  to  feast  their  eyes,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  on  the  midnight  pageant. 
These  tickets  were  only  obtainable  with  great 
difficulty,  and  after  searching  investigation  into 
the  postulant's  antecedents.  It  is  not  said 
whether  gate-money  was  taken,  and  who  bene- 
fited by  the  proceeds. 

At  Windsor,  in  broad  daylight,  when  the  train 
arrived  from  Scotland,  a  guard  of  the  Third  Bat- 
talion of  Grenadier  Guards  lined  the  Castle  Hill 
road.  The  whole  constabulary  force  of  the  bor- 
ough patroled  the  way  between  the  Great  West- 
ern station  and  the  palace;  a  detachment  of  the 
Metropolitan  police  had  been  additionally  sent 
from  raddington,  and  the  company's  staff  jeal- 
ously guarded  the  station,  rails,  and  viaduct 
arches,  so  that,  at  a  rough  compulation,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  number  of  officers  employed 
to  protect  the  queen  against  her  loyal  subjects 
exceeded  the  gathered  subjects  by  a  not  incon- 
siderable figure. 

The  dull,  regular,  uninteresting  routine  of  her 
Majesty's  daily  life,  so  trying  even  to  the  endur- 
ing patience  of  her  last  remaining  daughter,  has 
once  more  begun,  unrelieved  save  by  the  homely, 
almost  lowly,  incidents  recorded  above,  and 
which  constitute  the  only  communion  between 
the  nation  and  herself.  Time  was,  even  after 
the  castle  had  been  virtually  closed  for  all  fes- 
tivities, that  guests  were  bidden  to  it  for  the  three 
days'  visit  so  dear  to  the  British  heart,  and 
during  their  stay  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  revel- 
ing in  the  priceless  accumulation  of  pictures, 
tapestries,  objects  of  art,  rare  books,  rarer  en- 
gravings, and  unrivaled  specimens  of  china — 
one  little  table  with  rose  Dubarry  medallions 
alone  being  estimated  at  25,000/.  Now  the  in- 
vitations rarely  extend  over  one  evening  and 
night,  and,  although  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  commands,  sometimes  only  reach  the 
recipients  a  few  hours  before  the  time  when  their 
attendance  is  required. 

A  fast  train  brings  you  clown  from  Paddington 
station  in  forty  minutes.  As  no  carriages  are 
habitually  sent  to  meet  you,  you  have  to  trust 
yourselves  and  servants  to  flies  and  cabs  to  reach 
the  castle.  Pages  of  the  Queen,  lads  belonging 
to  the  best  families  in  the  kingdom  take  charge 
of  you,  and,  consulting  a  written  list,  conduct 
you  to  the  apartments  set  aside  for  your  use. 
These  consist  in  a  complete  suite  of  rooms,  the 
the  only  fault  being  that  in  winter  they  are  apt 
to  be  insufficiently  warmed,  as  the  Queen  is  con- 
stitutionally averse  to  heat.  Shortly  after  the 
arrival  of  a  guest,  he  receives  the  visit  of  the 
Master  of  the  household,  Sir  J.  C.  Cowell,  who 
brings  him  an  invitation  to  have  tea  with  one  or 
other  of  the  ladies  in  waiting. 

Full  court  dress  is  Je  rigueur  for  the  dinner. 
As  early  as  eight  o'clock  the  guests  assemble  in 
the  great  gallery  which  runs  around  the  quad- 
rangle, and  which  forms  an  immense  picture 
gallery,  never  opened  to  the  general  public  even 
at  those  periods  when  admittance  to  the  state 
apartments  is  allowed  during  the  Queen's  ab- 
sence from  Windsor.  At  half  past  eight,  ac- 
companied by  the  Princess  Beatrice,  her  Majesty 
makes  her  appearance,  and,  with  a  few  brief 
words  to  the  company,  leads  the  way  to  the 
dining  room.  If  there  are  sixteen  to  dinner  it  is 
served  in  that  apartment,  one  side  of  which  is 
a  broad  window,  opening  on  the  central  court. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  and  two 
paintings  only  adorn  the  apartment— a  portrait 
of  the  Queen,  by  Angeli,  and  one  of  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh.  When  en  famille,  the  Queen 
dines  in  one  of  the  octagonal  towers,  where  each 
of  the  eight  windows  frames  a  perfect  view  of  the 
park. 

There  is'little  or  no  conversation  at  these 
state  repasts.  The  Queen  not  unfrequently 
leans  forward  to  whisper  a  remark  to  her  daugh- 
ter, in  a  fashion  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  dis- 
composing to  the  unitiated.  The  menu,  besides 
the  names  of  the  dishes,  gives  that  of  the  chef 
who  has  concocted  them.  The  innumerable 
footmen  are  all  in  gala  livery,  butlers  and  pages 
in  costume,  and  the  so-called  "  clerks  of  the 
kitchen,"  in  black  coats  and  knee  breeches, 
stand  at  the  sideboards  to  carve. 

After  the  dinner,  which  is  short,  the  Queen 
retires  with  the  ladies — a  mere  formality,  for  the 
men  follow  three  minutes  later.  The  members 
of  the  court  and  household  have  also  finished 
their  meal—taken  in  the  great  hall  opening  out 
of  the  first  of  the  three  great  saloons,  and  which 
is  used  by  the  Queen  only  when  her  party  ex- 
ceeds thirty.  Sir  J .  C.  Cowell  presides  at  that 
table.  The  post-prandial  ceremonies  are  prompt- 
ly gone  through,  her  Majesty  exchanges  a  few 
sentences  with  each  of  her  guests,  who  remain 
standing  the  whole  time,  and  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour,  at  the  outside,  withdraws  to  her  private 
rooms,  which  are  always  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
where  she  finishes  the  evening  conversing  with 
her  daughter,  reading,  writing  or  being  read  to. 
Meanwhile  her  visitors  are  at  liberty  to  play 
whist  or  listen  to  music  in  the  red  and  green 
drawing  rooms.  The  gentlemen  can  betake 
themselves  to  billiards  or  to  the  smoking  rooms. 
The  latter  are  provided  even  for  the  servants, 
but  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  smoke  in  any 
other  apartment,  public  or  private. 

Every  visitor  knowtithat  he  will  see  his  royal 
hostess  no  more,  and  that  he  is  expected  to  leave 
the  castle  by  eleven  next  morning.  He  can 
take  his  breakfast  in  his  rooms  or  down  stairs, 
as  he  prefers.  Her  Majesty  has  her  very  early 
meal  either  alone  or  with  some  prince  of  blood 
royal.  At  nine  she  drives  thf ought  the  grounds, 
which  are  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  and 
strictly  private,  to  Frogmore,  where  she  alights 
and,  weather  permittingj  enters  a  tent  spread  on 
the  lawn  for  her  use.  there  she  reads  her  let- 
ters and  the  newspapers.  The  latter  have  been 
previously  carefully  scanned  by  one  of  her  ladies 
in  waiting,  and  the  passages  which  should  meet 


her  eye  marked  in  red  pencil.  She  scrupulously 
abstains  from  glancing  at  any  others.  Under  a 
second  tent  she  then  attends  to  business,  and 
bulky  packages  of  correspondence  are  opened 
before  her.  A  mounted  groom  constantly  rides 
backward  and  forward,  carrying  her  instructions 
to  her  private  secretary  at  the  castle.  She  her- 
self returns  thither  for  lunch,  after  which  the 
afternoon  is  filled  up  with  walking  and  driving 
with  Princess  Beatrice  until  the  evening  again 
begins. 

Amid  the  pomp,  magnificence  and  lavish  dis- 
play of  the  great  royalcitadel  in  that  gorgeous 
pile  filled  with  a  wealth  of  art,  in  contrast  with 
the  exorbitant  expenditure  of  stables,  kitchens, 
and  countless  attendants,  pages,  grooms,  domes- 
tics and  gardeners,  petty  economies  are  prac- 
ticed which  many  an  impoverished  householder 
would  feel  ashamed  to  attempt.  One  instance 
may  suffice:  Every  new  visitor  is  entitled  to  a 
fresh  supply  of  candles.  It  would  be  unseemly 
to  leave  in  fiis  room  any  that  had  once  been 
used,  so  Sir  J.  C.  Cowell,  in  a  laudable  spirit  of 
thrift,  has  invented  a  small  machine  which  dex- 
terously restores  to  the  wick  its  virgin  freshness. 
The  Master  of  the  Household  is  so  proud  of  this 
ingenious  device  that  he  never  fails  to  point  out 
how  satisfactorily  it  works  to  any  of  his  private 
friends  who  obtain  permission  to  inspect  the  of- 
fices. The  wax  scrapings  are  collected  and  re- 
turned to  the  candle  manufactory,  where  they 
are  remodeled  into  new  candles  and  sold  back 
to  the  Queen's  household  at  reduced  rates. 

Of  all  the  residences  of  the  Queen,  Windsor 
Castle  is  the  only  one  which  in  appearance, 
magnitude,  grandeur  of  approach  and  situation, 
fulfills  the  requirements  which  make  it  a  fit  abode 
for  the  sovereign  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

M.  DE  S. 


Maud.  Oh,  I  think  Mr.  Textual  is  a  splendid 
minister ! 

Mary.  Why,  I  thought  it  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  his  sermons  are  very  dull  and  dry? 

Maud.  Oh,  I  never  listen  to  what  he  says. 
I  don't  care  any  thing  about  that,  you  know. 
But  he  handles  his  handkerchief  so  gracefully 
that  I  could  sit  and  feast  my  eyes  on  him  for 
hours. — Boston  Transcript. 


"  How  does  righteousness  pay?"  asks  an  es- 
teemed contemporary.    Very  well,  thanks. 


Hawthorne  says:  "Thank  Providence  for 
spring."    The  editor  doesn't. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  337  Market  Street 

Refinery  t  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

Tlie  Many  dlreat   Advantages  ot  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows  : 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Kruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
qualed  Arthsian  Uklt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
Wc  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  MIMiKK  A  KM  rr, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cai. 


THK 


WESTERN  HERALD 

THK  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $1  00. 

BATES  BROS  ,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

11B  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWKN,  D.  H.  SCHUVLRR.  J.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted  ' 

ADMISSION,  85  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


TIME  SCHEDl'LE,  SUNDAY,  NOT.  23, 1884. 

Trains  leave  and  are  due  to  arrive  at  San 
FraiielNeo  as  follows: 


LHAVK 
FOR 


a.  in. 
p.  111. 

00  p.  m. 

a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
30  p.  m. 
00  p.  m . 
30  a.  m. 
30  p.  ni. 
00  p.  111. 
30  p.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
00  p. in. 
00  a.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
30  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
30  p. in. 
00  p.  111. 
30  a.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  111. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  a.  ro. 
00  a.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  ni. 
00  p.  m. 
30  a.  Hii 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
30  a.  m. 

30  p.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
30  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  m 


DESTINATION. 


.  Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. 

Xolfax  \ 


..Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

(  Demingi  El  Paso  1  Express. . . 

( and  East  )  Emigrant  . 

.  Gait  and  lone  via  Livcrmore  . 

..Gait  via  Martinez  

..Knight's  Landing  

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South  

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . .  . 

. .  Martinez  


.Marysville  and  Chico  

f  Mojave  and  East  1  Express. . . 
\      "        "      11    (  Emigrant 
.Nilesand  Haywards  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


i  Ogden  and  East )  Express. . . . 
\  "  "  "  i  Emigrant  . . 
j  Red  Bluff  )  via  Marysville. 
(and  Tehama  J  via  Woodland  . 
.  .Sacramento,  via  Livermore.  .  . 

44  via  Benicia  

44         via  Benicia  

44         via  Benicia  

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  


.  .Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

..Stockton,  via  Martinez  

(  Tulare,  Fresno  1  

(  Madera  and  Merced,  f  

. .  Vallejo  


.  .Virginia  City  . 
. .  Woodland  


6.40  p. 
11.1  a. 
10.10  a. 
*io.io  a. 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 
1 1. 10  a. 

6.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5.40  p. 
•10.40  a. 
10. 10  a. 
10.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
•8.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5.40  p. 

3.40  p. 

9.40  a. 
•8.40  a. 
1 1. 10  a. 

9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p. 
1 1. 10  a. 
10. 10  a. 
*6.oo  a. 
•3.40  p. 
I3.40  p. 

9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
•10.40  a. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 


10.10  a.  m. 
11. 10  a.  m. 
6.40  p.  m. 
xo.io  a.  ni. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Pasp  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  " SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  '5-30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameoa)— *9.3°.  6.30,  Ju.oo, 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  tri.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1. 00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3 .30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— '6. oo,*6.3o,7  00, *7. 30,  {8.oo, 
*8-3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  {1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4*30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


To    SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE-*6.23,  '6.53,  *7.23,  *7-53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *lo.2i,  '4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  *5.53,  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *5.45, 
{6.45,  {0.15,  *3.is. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)-^. 37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  "-07 . 
11.37,  12.07,  12.37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— {5.22,  t5.52,  16.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  {lo.22,  IO.52,  {tl.22,  It. 52, 
{l2.22,  12.52,  {l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— ts.is,  (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45.  {7.15, 

7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  {10.15,  10.45,  "•'5.  "-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  *-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4'45.  5-"5.  5-45.  6-»5.  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  I6.15,  6.45,  {7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  tia.45.  '-45.  a-45.  3-45. 

4-45.  '5-'5-  5-45.  '6-'5.  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  n.15,  i.iSl 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND — (6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  "-I5.  3''5.  4-'5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


I.  II.  (JOOOM  %  v 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULL 

rommeiifliig  Sunday,  Xovembor  10,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


LHAVB 

S.  F. 


t6>5o  a.  in 

8.30  a.  m 
10.40  a.  m 
•2.30  p.  m 

4.30  p.  m 
•5.15  p.m. 

6.30  p.  m.  I  [ 


DESTINATION. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 


8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


10.40  a.  m.  J  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  \  *io.oa  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m.    I     Salinas  and  Monterey.     1       6.08  p.  m. 


ARK1VE 

S.  F. 


6.35  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  m. 
*io.oa  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  m. 
f  5.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  m. 


9.03  a.  m. 
*io.oa  a.  m. 
3-36  P-  rn. 
6.08  p.  m. 


to. 40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 


HolUster  and  Tres  Pinos.  j  I  'g'^g 


•  10.02  a.  m. 
p.  m. 


10.40  a.  m.  I  (  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  \  j     ,  fl 
•3.30  p.  m.  I  (  (Camp  CapitoIa)&  S,  Cruz,  f  |     °'oq  p" 


10.40  a.  m.  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations 


6.08  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted.    tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


tfrjTSTANDAKi*  of  Timk. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  th«  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadkko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  'Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 

to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


1  v  <  1  i£Mo>  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  1    ,Sold  Sun<l.ay  mornins:  *°°<1  for 
*        3    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soqurl,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.       )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Offices. —  Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  'Ticket  Agent. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

^southern  nivismxs.TEa 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C« 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q    O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Ccnter- 
O.OU  viHe,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O    O  t'~\    P.   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

.  OW  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

7.  '  \(\  P.  M.|  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
^fc  •  <3  V-V  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dj>        EXCURSIONS  10  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
<P<JSAN  H  ISK.  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  DAY,  inclusive. 
Q  (  \ (  \  A.  M.,  .  very  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O.WW  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3  OO  to  BIG  TREES  ami  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  i 

36.00  —  36.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 

10.30,  ii.oo,  11.30  A.  M.  ^112.00,  12.30, ^fi.oo,  1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  it. 45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25.30,  26.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00, 9.30, 10.00,  10.30, II  11.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  II  12.00, 12.30, 
1|i. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  q.30,  10.30,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — J5.16,  35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16, 11 10.46, 
11. 16,  Hii. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  II12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16,  11. 31 
P.  M. 

ISundayi  excepted.    II Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 


gomery street,  San  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE, 
Superintendent. 


R.M.  GAR  R  ATT, 

G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

33014   HI  Ml  Mltlll, 

ORNAMENTAL  ENtrRAVINO 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameline  executed  to  order. 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THK    PALACE!    HOTEL    O  V  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  "WILL   UK  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  manngemen'. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ICHI  BAN 


THE  BEST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywhere. 

Depot,  518  Karramenlo  Street. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  Dew  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  15th 

MARIPOSA  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

8TKAMSHI?  COMPANY, 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  a  o'clock,  p.  m.,*  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY.  JAN.  ssd 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  3d 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  10th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2d 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  K.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
302  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTT  TTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T 

TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  M  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

'IT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  M  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T— 
TT         T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
11  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifly-cent  boxes  of  M  Sunset "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Poscoffice  Kox  1475  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importer-,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Fkanlisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Mkssks.  Richards  &  Harkison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  aru 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  proceduie  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con1 
turners  an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild- 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRF.LAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -   A..   D.  1822. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


pDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
390  California  Street, 
Rooms  o  and  so.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  W.  EVAHS,  6ENEKAK  AtiF.vr, 

20  Host  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  cnsuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J   G.  HARDING. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  ivl 


H(  )LIDAY 

GOODS ! 


Kattun  mill  II<  i  <l  «  hairs  Kiu  k- 
ers,  ISrnt-ketN,  Bcrecim,  Work- 
Itiiskitv  Corner  I  Inilrv  Etc,  In 
all  .  inll.  ss  \  arid). 

All  ifooilN  licit  anil  In  sli  The 
lini  sl  lines  over  nIiou  ii  on  Hie 
4'oa.it. 

AIho,  H111  i-  I  1  * lil  1  tin  lt<  ils  In  a 
great  variety  of  Mtylen. 


H.  H.  GROSS 

16  AND  18  SECOND  ST. 

(GRAND. HOTEL  BLOCK) 
Kan  Fraiielseo. 


WANT  THE  BEST 


Washington,  D.  C,  ) 
March  27,  1883.  I 
Nkw  Homk  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
512  Twelfth  St.N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
«34  Market  Street,  S.  P., 
Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Hush  street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
 Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to.  

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  such. 

San  Francisco. 


PIANOS ! 
PIANOS! 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  anil  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


In  the  World! 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS    I  OKI.IM.  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 

MRS.O.    R.  JOHNSON.  Prop'r. 


THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhuea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
ifttnas  at  5  p.  m. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Buknkll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  1(1.. 

au  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black   Italian  and  Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of  Red  and  Cray  Granite  and  American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 
W.  H.  Mci'ORMICK, 
827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


KRUC  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pint* 
For  sale  by 
HI  1.1  MA  >>  BROTHERS  .1  10 
Sole  Agents.  S25  Front  Strict 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

1024  Market  Street. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PBINTKR 
018  flay  Street. 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.   MOM  II.  II    4  III. 

'T.  3'3.  3»5  and  J17  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


Apropos  to  the  vermilion  hue  with  which  the  manager 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House  has  decorated  the  front  of 
that  massive  structure,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  em- 
ployes are  not  so  much  interested  in  having  the  red  out- 
side as  they  are  in  seeing  a  little  of  the  "  ready,"  within. 


But  these  discontented  Thespians  should  know  that 
there  are  subsidiary  benefits,  which,  in  their  greed  for  the 
base  and  sordid  compensation  of  gold,  they  are  too  apt 
to  overlook.  This  little  tale  with  a  moral  may  enlighten 
them :  An  embassador  from  this  place  of  entertainment 
called  lately  upon  the  then  leading  lady,  charged  with 
the  adjudication  of  certain  financial  difficulties,  and  with 
a  view  to  a  reciprocity  treaty  for  the  future.  In  answer 
to  the  lady's  remark  that  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
play  for  nothing,  she  was  coolly  assured  that  "  the  prac- 
tice was  a  fine  thing  for  her!"  Her  statement  that  no 
such  equivalent  for  her  time  and  labor  as  practice  had 
been  nominated  in  the  bond,  and  the  alliterative  truism 
that  cakes  and  coffee  and  costumes  cost  coin,  concluded 
the  negotiations.  (Original  cause  of  dispute  still  un- 
settled.) But,  after  all,  this  need  not  discourage  the  re- 
volting Sepoys.  To  a  melodrama  at  the  Grand,  supers 
are  so  much  more  important  than  good  acting. 


A  dispatch  from  the  seat  of  war  (not  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  but  China)  informs  us  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Germans  have  entered  the  Chinese  service. 
If  the  Germans  take  along  their  limburger  and  other 
national  delicacies,  these,  with  the  dried  fish  and  a  few 
still  more  odoriferous  viands  of  their  allies,  should  render 
this  the  strongest  combination  in  the  world.  Nothing 
but  a  score  of  Italians,  to  infuse  an  aroma  of  garlic  into 
the  compound,  is  wanting  to  complete  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  (but  especially  offensive),  whose  breath 
would  be  more  deadly  than  that  of  the  angel  who  blew 
the  spark  of  life  out  of  the  Assyrian  host  what  time  it  came 
down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold.  The  unhappy  French 
would  be  glad,  after  one  whiff,  to  resign  all  claim  for  sub- 
sidy from  their  eastern  dependencies,  in  the  memorable 
words,  "  Not  one  scent  for  tribute! " 


By  the  way,  speaking  of  that  little  affair  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, it  is  wonderful  that  no  patriotic  son  of  Erin  has  ever 
claimed  as  a  compatriot  the  sacred  historian  who  put  the 
matter  on  record.  There  is  one  sentence  in  the  account 
that  seems  to  demonstrate  that  he  must  have  been  Irish, 
and  an  ancestor  in  direct  line  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche  into  the 
bargain ;  for  who  but  an  inspired  Hibernian  could  have 
perpetrated  such  a  bull  as  this  :  "And  when  they  arose  in 
the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses." 


The  Argonaut,  having  come  out  in  vindication  of  in- 
consistency, reminds  me  of  a  remark  overheard  at  a  social 
gathering  a  short  time  ago.  One  of  the  circle  made  the 
observation :  "  You  never  can  tell  by  what  Pixley  says 
one  week  what  he'll  say  the  next  on  the  same  subject." 
"  Fact,"  was  the  response.  "  For  a  man  that  holds  Popish 
observances  in  such  deadly  hatred,  Frank  crosses  himself 
oftener  than  any  man  I  know." 


While  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  am  tempted  to  tell 
a  little  joke  at  the  expense  of  Brother  Pixley.  At  a  re- 
union around  a  delightful  table,  where  the  flowing  bowl 
and  the  flow  of  soul  were  wont  to  rival  each  other,  and 
where  every  guest  was  expected  to  do  his  share  towards 
the  promotion  of  both,  Frank  was  called  upon  to  respond 
to  a  toast.  Getting  upon  his  feet,  he  commenced  the  old 
gag  of  repeating  the  advertisement  for  the  Argonaut — 
"  Single  copies,  ten  cents,"  etc.  This,  from  Pixley  the 
original,  was  not  to  be  tolerated;  and  cries  arose  from 
every  direction,  "Oh,  come  now,  that  won't  do!" 
"Speech!  speech!"  "Give  us  something  brilliant." 
"  Can't,"  responded  the  editor.  "  I  keep  all  my  brilliant 
things  for  the  Argonaut."  The  chance  for  a  center  shot 
was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  a  lady,  looking  up  with  the 
most  innocent  wonderment,  leaned  across  the  table,  and 
in  a  most  incisive  stage  whisper  asked:  "When  are  you 
going  to  begin  to  give  them  to  us?  " 


It  is  said  that  there  is  at  least  $14,000,000  in  gold  and 
silver  in  the  bed  of  the  Carson  river.  I  have  often  won- 
dered that  the  Carson  did  not  rise  oftener  than  it  does, 
but  this  explains  it.  A  river  as  rich  as  that  can  afford  to 
lie  in  its  bed  the  year  round — if  it  wants  to. 


It  is  rumored  that  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  sang  "  Home, 
sweet  home,"  to  the  convicts  in  an  Eastern  prison,  in  so 
affecting  a  manner  that  it  inspired  seven  of  them  with 
home-sickness  and  a  cold  chisel,  under  whose  combined 
influence  they  struck  out  for  duke  domum  that  very  night. 
We  in  California  treat  our  prisoners  so  well,  that,  should 
Clara  Louise  sing  in  that  style  in  any  free-and-easy  on  the 
Barbary  Coast,  Tar  Flat,  or  the  water  front,  about  one- 
third  of  the  audience  would  make  a  break  for  San  Quen- 
tin,  borne  thither  on  a  flood  of  tender  recollections. 


The  Russian  government  has  decided  to  manage  all 
the  pawnshops  in  the  empire.  This  is  extending  pa- 
triarchal ideas  of  government  with  a  vengeance.  The 
Russian  rule  has  always  been  what  is  denominated 
"  paternal,"  and  it  is  now  to  become  avuncular.  First 
they  know,  the  Russians  will  find  themselves  under  the 
iron  rule  of  a  governmental  mother-in-law. 


Billy  Courtright's  obituary  poetry  settles  the  matter. 
Another  good  man  gone  from  the  minstrel  profession  to 
that  of  journalism.  For,  of  course,  the  enterprising  Call 
has  already  secured  his  services  in  a  line  in  which  it  may 
claim  the  proud  preeminence  on  this  or  any  other  coast. 
The  hope  of  an  obituary  poem  in  the  Call  is  almost  an 
inducement  to  a  thoughtful  person  to  die,  especially  just 
now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  expensive  winter. 
The  exchange  of  a  doubtful  and  weary  tussle  with  coal 
and  gas  men  for  a  good,  cheap,  rhythmic  send-off,  in- 
spired by  the  melancholy  muse  of  the  Call,  is  not  unal- 
luring.   

But  to  return  to  the  dusky  William  and  his  obituaries. 
They  reminded  me  of  a  passage  in  a  funeral  oration  de- 
livered by  a  young  and  ambitious  divine,  who  is  now,  I 
believe,  spreading  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  The  sermon  referred  to  was  at  the 
obsequies  of  a  prominent  banker,  who,  in  addition  to  having 
accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  taking  toll  on  the  gold 
dust  which  came  to  his  mill,  and  other  legitimate  lines  of 
banking  business  as  transacted  in  a  mining  town,  had  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  unsavory  reputation  in  a  certain  line, 
perhaps  a  little  more  remotely  connected  with  that  avo- 
cation—a line  that  most  bankers  go  into  more  or  less  as  a 
sort  of  escape-valve  for  their  surplus  funds,  lest  the  ac- 
cumulation of  coin  should  be  too  rapid.  Of  course,  de 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  was  in  order,  and  no  warning  note 
was  sounded  referring  to  his  gallantries  and  other  well- 
known  peccadillos,  until  they  were  all  suddenly  brought 
to  mind  by  this  unfortunate  lapsus  (which  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated  when  I  mention  that  the  "  subject "  was 
not  unknown  in  California  literature  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "Old  Block"):  "Coming  to  this  place  at  an 
early  day,  he  not  only  succeeded  in  acquiring  wealth,  but, 
by  the  exertion  of  his  unusual  gifts,  had  at  the  time  of  his 
death  rendered  himself  notorious."  It  is  presumable  that 
he  meant,  to  say  noted ;  but  the  remark  as  it  stood  was, 
"alas!  too  true."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  Asmodeus 
might  have  seen  the  current  of  a  smile  pass  rippling  be 
neath  the  decorously  solemn  surface  presented  by  the 
faces  of  the  assembled  friends. 


By  the  way,  isn't  there  just  a  little  unkindness  in  the 
frequent  repetition  of  this  production  by  the  great  queens 
of  song  whose  transient  sovereignty  comes  at  about  five 
thousand  dollars  a  night?  Must  there  not  be  a  cruel 
suggestiveness  in  this  pathetic  ditty  to  the  many  who  will 
be  rendered  homeless  by  reckless  indulgence  in  stalls  and 
boxes,  or  who  have  given  a  lien  on  the  homestead  for  a 
lean  on  the  wall  of  the  opera  house?  Methinks. 

About  the  most  appropriate  instrumentation  of  the  air 
that  I  have  noticed  was  that  of  Miss  Ward,  who  played  it 
on  empty  bottles.  This  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  When  all  the  bottles  are  empty,  it's 
time  for  home,  sweet  home. 


Ex-Senator  Chaffee  is  a  philanthropist  and  a  patriot. 
Just  as  the  public  mind  is  about  to  give  way  under  the 
intense  strain  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  from  its 
anxiety  to  induce  General  Grant  to  accept  something, 
comes  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  lo! 
Chaffee  to  the  rescue!  He  comes  with  the  encouraging 
assurance  that,  as  a  concession  to  popular  clamor,  Grant 
will  graciously  consent  to  be  reinstated  as  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  with  the  added  boon  of  retiring  in  1898 
on  full  pay.  This  is  indeed  comforting.  We  trust  Chaffee 
is  not  chaffing.  He  should  be  very  careful  how  he  holds 
out  hopes  to  a  waiting  and  distracted  commonwealth. 
If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  almost  unprecedented 
good  fortune,  we  may  venture  to  encroach  a  little  farther 
upon  General  Grant's  complaisance.  He  may  yet  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  Yellowstone  Park,  a  life-rental  of  the 
White  House  (we  can  get  lodgings  somewhere  near  the 
Capitol  for  the  President),  one  of  the  National  banks,  or 
even  Central  America,  if  a  grateful  country  can  steal— I 
mean  annex— it  for  him.  In  fact,  Chaffee  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  that  hope  which  springs  eternal,  especially  when 
nurtured  by  the  confidence  in  the  receptivity  of  public 
officials.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  what  we  may 
induce  "  our  nation's  pride  "  to  accept  as  an  outlet  to  the 
yearning  gratitude  we  feel  toward  him  for  having  held  the 
highest  and  best  paying  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
for  eight  years,  and  his  noble  willingness  to  hang  on  to  it 
for  four  years  longer  if  the  people  would  have  permitted 
the  sacrifice.  No  half  measures,  gentlemen.  Hand  him 
over  the  United  States,  and  "  let  us  have  peace." 


Worth  and  Ringat  and  Mme.  Louise  are  doubtless 
artists  in  their  line;  but  they  have  something  yet  to  learn, 
and  that  is,  how  to  make  a  dress  that  a  prima-donna  can 
get  into  in  less  than  an  hour.  When  I  read  the  thrilling 
account  of  Miss  Abbott's  wardrobe  as  described  by  a 
Chronicle  reporter,  it  was  with  the  smiling  unconscious- 
ness of  an  infant  playing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
We  little  knew  its  deep  and  awful  personal  interest.  The 
drop  scene  of  the  Baldwin  is  a  little  gem  in  its  way;  but 
after  a  steady  contemplation  of  forty-five  minutes,  its 
beauties  seem  to  pall  upon  one.  Francesca. 


fat  man  (who  is  in  a  hurry).  "  I'll  give  you  five  dol- 
lars to  get  me  to  the  station  in  three  minutes." 

Cabman  (with  provoking  slowness).  "  Well,  sorr,  you 
might  corrupt  me,  but  you  can't  bribe  that  horse." 


i 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WHAT  A  DOLLAR  DID. 


BY  O.  A.  DAVISON. 


"Christmas  is  a'most  here  agin,"  said  an  old  miner  to 
me  the  other  day,  as  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
whiffed  a  cloud  of  smoke  about  his  head,  and  calmly 
watched  it  fade  into  nothingness.  "  Christmas  is  a'most 
here,  an'  I  wouldn't  care  if  I  was  where  I  was  the  Christ- 
mas of  '53,  'n'  cud  hev  as  good  a  time's  I  hed  then ;  yes, 
'n'  the  cash 't  I  hed  then,  too.  It  was  in  '50  thet  I  come  to 
San  Francisco  fust  time;  an'  I  didn't  come  fur  nuthin 
thet  time,  nor  go  home  fur  nuthin,  neither,  ef  I  hev  be'n 
durn  fool  enough  to  come  here  agin  an'  git  dead  broke 
sence." 

"  Well,  how  was  it,  Brooks?  Tell  us  all  about  it. 
Come,  now,  we've  got  the  evening  before  us,  and  that'll 
be  a  good  way  to  put  it  in." 

"  It's  suthin  thet  I  don't  often  talk  about,  an'  never 
'nless  I  happen  to  feel  like  it.  Ez  I  was  a-sayin',  it  was 
the  year  '50.  There  was  thousands  a-rushin'  to  the  gold 
fields,  'n'  I'd  got  tired  o'  diggin'  'n'  workin'  fur  nuthin 
there  in  Massachusitts.  So  I  kissed  my  wife  and  girl  (I 
hed  a  girl  about  fourteen),  'n'  left  'em  with  her  folks,  V 
started.  I  come  to  San  Francisco,  an'  from  there  went 
up  into  Tuolumne  county,  'n'  hunted  round  fur  a  long 
time  fur  a  mine,  but  couldn't  find  any.  After  I'd  be'n 
foolin'  round  fur  'bout  a  year  without  any  success,  I  fell 
in  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Barker.  He  seemed  like  a 
putty  square  kind  of  a  feller,  'n'  we  concluded  to  go  into 
pardnership.  We  took  up  a  claim  on  the  Stanislaus 
river,  an'  went  to  work.  Our  claim  was  between  the  two 
canons.  All  old  miners  know  thet  place,  an'  know  thet 
ef  a  feller  wanted  to  git  away  from  there  kind  o'  sudden 
he'd  hev  a  mighty  hard  time  on  it.  Well,  we  worked 
there  fur  a  long  time — ez  much  as  six  months — an'  made 
expenses,  an'  thet  was  about  all.  We  made  on  an 
average  two  or  three  dollars  a  day. 

"  One  mornin'  a  man  come  along  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
son. Thet  wasn't  his  name,  but  'twas  what  everybody 
called  him.  He  was  a  queer  case— a  big,  burly,  broad- 
chested  Swede — 'n'  hed  be'n  a  sailor.  There  was  queer 
stories  about  him,  an'  they  was  true,  too.  He'd  found 
several  rich  mines,  an'  he  alius  found  'em  when  he  was 
drunk.  Sence  he'd  be'n  in  thet  section  o'  country  he'd 
be'n  drunk  twice,  'n'  both  times  he'd  found  a  rich  claim. 
The  first  was  on  the  ground  where  the  city  of  Sonora  is 
now.  The  second  was  on  what  is  called  Carson  hill,  not 
fur  from  Sonora.  It  was  a  steep,  bare  mountain,  an' he 
never  knowed  how  he  got  there,  but  he  come  to  hisself 
an'  he  was  on  a  ledge  of  rock  that  run  up  a'most  straight 
fur  ever  so  far  above  him,  an'  down  the  same;  an'  the 
ledge  he  stood  on  was  about  a  foot  wide.  Ef  he'd 
a-stepped  off  he'd  a-gone  down  about  fifty  feet ;  but  he 
didn't  step  off.  He  looked  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
from  where  he  stood,  an'  he  seen  gold.  It  hed  just  run 
down  the  mountain  in  streaks.  He  reached  up  an'  broke 
off  a  piece.  It  was  a'most  clear  gold.  He  wasn't  sober 
yet,  but  he  broke  off  sever'l  pieces,  an'  got  off  the  moun- 
tain somehow,  'n'  went  to  the  nearest  town  'n'  showed 
what  he'd  got.  What  he  took  with  him  amounted  to 
$3,000  or  $4,000,  'n'  that  was  all  he  ever  got  out  of  it. 
He  told  some  fellers  about  it,  'n'  they  went  'n'  took  up  the 
claim,  while  he  went  'n'  finished  his  drunk. 

"  Well,  that  chap  come  down  there  one  mornin',  es  I 
was  a-sayin',  and  threw  down  his  traps  'n'  says  to  Barker 
(he  knowed  Barker,  but  I'd  never  seen  him  afore),  '  Bar- 
ker,' says  he,  '  I'd  be  mighty  glad  of  some  breakfast.' 

"  Barker  says  to  me,  '  Brooks,'  says  he,  '  you  give  this 
man  some  breakfast ;  the  coffee  is  ready  made. '  An'  he 
put  off  up  to  the  store. 

"  But  thet  breakfast  was  what  got  me.  It  was  a  clincher 
though.  I  must  tell  ye  'bout  it.  We'd  jest  cooked  up 
what  I  tho't  'ud  last  us  a  week — bread,  pertaters  'n'  ba- 
con. So  I  said,  '  Set  up  here,  friend,  'n'  make  yerself  to 
home ';  an'  I  poured  him  some  coffee,  'n'  he  begun  to  eat. 
An'  I  swan,  ef  I  ever  seen  a  man  eat  like  him!  Ther' 
was  about  two  gallons  o'  coffee,  an'  I  kep'  a-pourin'  'n' 
pourin'  coffee,  'n'  he  kep'  a-drinkin'  till  it  was  all  gone. 
An'  he  cleaned  off  all  the  pertaters,  an'  bacon,  too.  First 
I  felt  disgusted  to  see  a  feller  make  sech  a  darned  hog  of 
hisself;  'n'  then  I  jest  thought  I'd  see  how  much  he'd  eat, 
fur  curiosity's  sake.  So  I  kep'  a-puttin'  on  'n'  puttin'  on 
till  it  was  all  gone.    Then  I  says  to  him  : 

"  '  Pardner,'  says  I,  '  I'm  sorry  I  can't  give  ye  somethin' 
more,  but  every  thing  we've  got  to  eat  is  all  gone.  Ef 
you  hain't  hed  enuff,  though,  I'll  go  over  to  the  store  an' 
git  some  more.' 

"  He  said  he  could  'ave  eat  more  pertaters,  but  he 
guessed  he'd  git  along;  he  couldn't  wait  to  hev  'em 
cooked.  But  I  knowed  by  the  way  he  spoke  thet  he  hedn't 
hed  enough.  Barker,  he'd  put  off  to  the  store  a-purpose. 
He  knowed  what  he  was  fur  eatin',  an'  was  afraid  I'd  say 
suthin  ef  he  stayed.  So  when  he  come  back  he  says  to 
me: 

"'Well,  Brooks,'  says  he,  'what  d'ye  think  o'  takin' 
him  in  pardner? ' 

"  I  says,  '  By  George,  it 'd  take  all  we  c'd  both  earn  to 
keep  'im  in  grub.  Darned  ef  he  hain't  eat  up  everything 
we  hed  in  the  house.' 

"  '  Well,'  he  says,  '  I  like  the  feller,  an'  I'd  like  ter  take 
him  in.    Guess  he'll  pay  his  way.' 


" '  Well,  now,'  sez  I,  'ef  you  want  him,  why,  jest  take 
him.    I  s'pose  you  know  what  you're  a-doin'.' 

*'  He  says,  '  We'll  try  him  a  week,  anyway.' 

"So  he  goes  to  Wilson,  an' says:  'Turn  in,  pardner. 
He's  willin',  'n'  you  kin  go  to  work.' 

"An'  Wilson  turned  in,  'n'  I'm  switched  ef  he  didn't 
s'prise  me  es  much  by  his  workin'  es  by  his  eatin'.  We'd 
been  a-gittin'  out  about  six  buckets  o'  dirt  a  day,  an'  thet 
was  a  good  day's  work  fur  us  two.  Afore  we  went  to 
work,  Barker  says  to  me  : 

"' Brooks,' says  he,  'efyou  git  tired  afore  night,  jest 
call  on  me,  an'  I'll  help  you  out.' 

"  '  Oh,'  says  I, '  there's  no  danger.  He  won't  dig  more'n 
a  dozen  buckets  a  day,  anyway,  an'  I  kin  kerry  thet  'n' 
hev  plenty  o'  time  to  rest.' 

"  '  Well,'  he  says,  '  you'll  see.' 

"An'  sure  enough,  ef  I  wasn't  the  tuckeredest-out  feller 
afore  night  thet  you'd  ever  seen,  then  I'll  treat.  He 
must  'a'  got  out  es  many  es  a  hundred  buckets  thet  day. 
He  worked  till  the  place  was  all  cleaned  out,  anyway,  an' 
then  it  was  earlier  then  we  generally  quit  work.  Then 
ther'  was  all  the  traps  to  kerry  home — lots  o'  picks  an' 
shovels,  an'  the  cradle  thet  we'd  washed  out  the  gold  in, 
an'  the  bed  of  the  cradle,  an'  the  buckets  an'  pans.  The 
cradle  alone  was  a  good  load  fur  one  man  to  kerry.  I 
says  to  Barton, '  Pard,  I  guess  we'll  hev  to  leave  some  o' 
these  traps  till  to-morrow,'  says  I.  '  I'm  about  tuckered 
out,  an'  we  can't  kerry  'em  all  to  one  load,  anyway.' 

"Then  Wilson,  he  speaks  up  an'  says,  'Friend,  hand 
me  them  picks.'  I  handed  'em  to  him.  'An'  them  shov- 
els,' says  he.  I  handed  'em.  'An'  now  thet  cradle.'  An' 
I  handed  it.  There  was  a  big  rope  there,  an'  he  took  the 
picks  an*  the  shovels  an'  the  cradle,  an'  wound  'em  all 
around,  an'  tied  'em  solid  together.  Then  he  says: 
'  Now,  boys,  you  help  me  steady  this  on  to  my  shoulder.' 
An'  we  took  hold  of  the  load,  an'  in  a  giff  it  was  on  his 
back. 

"  Then  I  says :  '  Why,  my  good  man,  you  can't  kerry 
all  that.' 

" '  Yes,  I  kin,  Book,'  said  he  (he  was  a  Swede,  you 
know,  and  couldn't  speak  plain,  an'  he  alius  called  me 
Book), '  an  jest  you  git  on  there,  an'  I'll  carry  you,  too.' 

"  There  was  the  buckets  'n'  pans  yet  to  kerry ;  so  I  took 
one  bucket  'n'  one  pan,  'n'  Barker  he  took  the  same,  'n' 
we  started.  Wilson  hed  one  arm  free  yet,  an'  after  we'd 
gone  a  little  ways  he  reached  it  out  this  way,  an'  says, 
'  Here,  Book,  give  me  that  pan  an'  bucket.' 

"  '  No,  I  won't,'  said  I. 

"  '  He  knows  what  he's  about,'  said  Barker.  '  Give  it 
to  him,  Brooks.' 

"Then  I  give  it  to  him,  an'  he  kerried  'em  all  easy 
enough.  How  much  gold  did  we  take  out  that  day?  I 
forgit  jest  how  much — some  ten  or  fifteen  dollars.  An'  so 
Wilson  he  stayed  right  with  us,  an'  I  didn't  grumble  any 
more,  'cause  ef  we  did  hev  to  buy  as  much  agin  grub,  we 
hed  as  much  agin  to  buy  it  with.  I  never  seen  his  eq'al 
fur  either  eatin'  or  workin'.  After  awhile  ther'  was  another 
man  (an  Englishman)  come  along.  He  was  broke,  too, 
an'  he  come  to  me  an'  asked  me  to  take  him  in  pardner. 
I  told  him  ther'  was  three  on  us;  thet  I  was  willin'  ef  my 
pardners  was.  I  rather  took  a  fancy  to  him,  so  I  went  to 
Barker  'n'  told  him  ther'  was  a  man  up  to  the  tent  thet 
wanted  to  come  in  pardner.  'An','  I  says,  '  I  want  him. 
You  hed  your  way  about  Wilson,  an'  I  want  mine  about 
him.' 

"  He  says,  '  Thet's  so;  an'  I'm  willin'  ef  Wilson  is.' 

"So  I  asked  Wilson,  'n'  he  says,  'Yes,  Book;  bring 
him  in  ef  you  want  him.' 

"  I  went  back  to  the  man,  an'  told  him  to  turn  in ;  they 
was  all  willin'.  So  he  come  in,  an'  thet  made  four  on  us ; 
an'  no  company  ever  got  along  better  'n  we  did.  We  was 
all  like  one  man — never  a  word  o'  difficulty  between  us. 
The  new  man,  his  name  was  Powell.  He  an'  Wilson  was 
both  foreigners,  an'  Barker  an'  me,  we  was  both  Yankees. 
So,  after  awhile  we  sort  o'  paired  off,  'n'  the  two  foreigners 
stayed  down  by  the  river  an'  worked,  an'  Barker  'n'  me 
we  went  to  work  up  on  Peoria  Flat,  'bout  a  mile  'n'  three- 
quarters  from  there.  We  was  preparin'  fur  winter  work — 
pilin'  the  dirt  up  into  sort  o'  winrows,  to  be  washed  out 
when  the  rain  come.  In  that  way  the  money  was  goin' 
out  all  the  time,  an'  none  a-comin'  in,  'n'  we  hed  to  go  a 
little  slow.  Things  run  on  that  way  fur  quite  awhile, 
they  a-workin'  on  their  claim,  an'  we  on  our'n,  an'  every 
Saturday  night  we'd  divide  up  for  the  six  days'  work.  We 
hed  a  rule  thet  every  Sunday  each  man  hed  to  hisself,  an' 
if  he  made  anything  thet  day  it  was  his'n. 

"  Up  to  this  time  Wilson  hed  kep'  sober.  You  couldn't 
git  him  to  tech  a  drop  o'  liquor.  Twas  a  Saturday  night 
Powell  come  up  to  our  tent  'n'  said  Wilson  hed  took  a 
notion  he'd  got  to  hev  some  liquor,  an'  he  wouldn't  give 
him  no  peace  till  he  come  an'  asked  for  the  money.  It 
was  me  thet  hed  the  handlin'  o'  the  money,  an'  I  jest  set 
myself  dead  agin  it.  I  wouldn't  consent  to  it.  When 
money  was  so  sca'ce,  fur  him  to  go  'n'  drink  it  up,  ther' 
was  no  sense 'in  it.  We  only  hed  a  dollar  an'  a  half,  'n' 
our  tools  wanted  sharpenin'.  Thet  '11  take  a  half  a  dollar; 
'n'  we  wanted  groceries.  So  Powell,  he  went  back  'n'  told 
Wilson  'twas  no  use;  I  wouldn't  consent  to  it.  But  he 
couldn't  rest ;  he  was  jest  crazy  fur  whisky.  An'  the  more 
he  wanted  it  the  madder  I  got.  The  next  mornin'  when 
Barker  'n'  me  went  down  to  the  claim,|Wilson  jest  begged 
fur  it.    An'  he  talked  so  queer. 


"  '  See  here,  Book,'  he  says, '  you  give  me  the  dollar  to 
buy  whisky,  'n'  you  make  money  by  it.  There's  big 
money  here ;  I  feel  it,  but  never  can  find  it  without  whis- 
ky.   I  alius  strike  it  rich  when  I'm  drunk.' 

"  But  I  wouldn't  hear  a  word  to  it.  I  said  'twas  only 
an  excuse  to  git  drunk.    Finally  Barker,  he  put  in. 

"  'See  here,  Brooks,'  says  he,  'I  think  we  better  let  him 
hev  the  money.  Thet  feller's  found  sever'l  rich  claims, 
'n'  he  alius  finds  'em  when  he's  drunk.  An'  besides 
thet — well,  I  aint  very  superstitious,-but  I  can't  helpbein' 
influenced  by  a  dream  I  hed  last  night.  I've  dreamed  it 
sever'l  times,  an'  I  alius  git  lots  'o'  money  after  it ;  'n'  I 
dreamed  it  last  night.' 

"  '  Nonsense,'  I  says.  'You  say  you  ain't  superstitious; 
what  d'ye  call  thet  but  superstition  ? ' 

"  Well,  I  went  down  to  the  store,  'n'  Wilson  went, 
too.  An'  he  stuck  by  me,  'n'  I  seen  he  was  so  crazy  'bout 
it  that  I  finally  threw  down  the  dollar  'n'  says  to  the  store- 
keeper, says  I :  '  Here,  Brown,  you  give  thet  man 
some  whisky;  'n'  be  sure  an'  giv  him  some 't  '11  kill  him 
deader'n  a  door  nail.    Don't  stopnothin'  short  o'  that.' 

"  Course,  I  knowed  he'd  give  him  the  best  he'd  got. 
So  he  give  him  a  bottle  of  whisky,  'n'  Wilson  went  off 
with  it,  happy,  I  tell  ye.  He'd  drunk  half  of  it  afore  he'd 
got  down  to  their  claim.  He  offered  Powell  a  drink,  an' 
Powell  took  it  'n'  pretended  to  drink;  an'  then  Wilson 
took  it,  'n'  he  never  let  up  'till  he'd  drunk  the  whole  quart. 
O'  course,  it  made  him  awful  drunk.  Then  they  started 
right  off,  takin'  their  tools  along,  'n'  made  fur  a  place  we'd 
prospected  afore,  'n'  couldn't  git  more'n  a  color.  But  afore 
they'd  got  there  Wilson  sort  o'  stumbled  an'  fell.  Powell 
tried  to  git  him  up,  but  'twan't  no  sort  o'  use ;  so  he  let  him 
lay  there,  dead  drunk.  An'  he  took  a  notion  he'd  go 
down  to  this  place  as  I  was  a-tellin'  you  of,  an'  prospect 
awhile,  till  Wilson  got  a  little  sober.  Ther'  was  a  bank 
thet  we'd  dug  into  thet  was  a  little  shelvin'  out  like,  'n'  at 
the  bottom  was  bed  rock — sort  o'  soft  rock  in  thet  place. 
Ther'  was  a  hole  made  into  the  bank  about  two  foot  wide 
an'  two  foot  deep,  'n'  Powell  took  a  notion  he'd  make 
it  deeper  in ;  so  he  took  his  pick  an'  hacked  into  it  about 
six  inches  further.  He  cleaned  all  the  rubbish  offn 
the  bed  rock,  'n'  then  hacked  off  enough  to  fill  about  two 
buckets,  'n'  put  it  into  his  sack,  'n'  took  it  on  his  back 
down  to  the  river.  Thet  was  a  pretty  heavy  load,  you 
know.  An'  by  George,  when  he  got  it  washed  out,  ther' 
was  a  lot  o'  yellow  dust  in  the  bottom  thet 'd  a  done  your 
eyes  good  to  see.  When  he  weighed  it  he  found  ther' was 
eighty  dollars'  worth.  He  took  the  pan  with  the  gold  in 
it  an' started  up  to  where  Wilson  was;  but  he  held  the 
pan  in  a  way  thet  Wilson  couldn't  see  the  gold.  There 
he  laid,  so  drunk  he  couldn't  git  up;  but  he  raised  up  his 
head  when  Powell  was  seven  or  eight  foot  away,  an'  calls 
out  to  him  :  '  Oh,  you've  got  it.  I  see  it — plenty  of  gold.' 

"  '  No,  I  hain't,'  says  Powell ;  '  I've  got  nothin'.' 

"  '  Yes,  you  hev,'  says  Wilson.  *  You  lie.  (He  never 
would  'a'  said  thet  when  he  was  sober.)  You've  got 
plenty  gold.   I  see  it.' 

"  '  You  can't  see  nothin','  said  Powell.  '  You're  drunk. 
I  hain't  got  nothin'.' 

"  '  You're  lyin','  said  Wilson.  '  You've  got  plenty  o' 
gold  in  thet  pan.  Show  it  to  me,  an'  it  '11  make  me  so- 
ber.' 

" '  Well,'  Powell  thought,  '  he's  told  the  truth  so  fur. 
Why  not  show  it  to  him?    Mebbe  'twill  make  him  sober.' 

"So  he  showed  him  the  gold.  Wilson  sprung  to  his 
feet  like  lightnin',  'n'  straightened  hisself  up. 

"  '  There,'  he  says,  '  I  not  drunk  now.  I  told  you  it 'd 
make  me  sober.  Now,'  he  says,  '  pardner,  what  are  you 
goin'  to  do  with  this  gold?   There's  big  gold  here.' 

"  He  stamped  on  the  ground.  '  Right  under  my  feet, 
here,  ther's  piles  o'  gold.  You  can't  see  it,  but  I  kin. 
It's  right  down  under  this  sand,  an'  all  round  here  is 
plenty  gold.' 

"  '  Why,  what  d'ye  want  to  do  with  it?'  said  Powell. 

"  '  I'll  tell  ye.  I  want  to  make  somebody  happy,'  says 
he.  '  I  was  the  means  o'  findin'  it,  an'  it  was  the  whisky 
thet  did  it  fur  me.  We're  pardners,  an'  it  b'longs  to  us 
two.  But  there's  enough  fur  us  an'  two  more;  an'  ther's 
them  two  ragged  cusses  up  to  the  claim — they've  got 
nothin',  an'  I  want  to  share  it  with  'em.' 

•"Well,  pardner,'  said  Powell,  'you  couldn't  'a' said 
anything  thet 'd  suit  me  better'n  thet.  It's  jest  what  I'd 
'a'  said  myself.' 

"So  they  took  up  ther' tools  'n'  ther' gold  'n' started 
home.  When  they  got  there  they  put  the  gold  into  a 
little  wooden  match-box,  an'  brought  it  up  to  Barker's  an' 
my  tent,  an'  set  it  on  the  table;  an' I  says:  "Wall,  I 
hope  ye  got  drunk  enough  to  last  ye  '—fur  I  hedn't  got 
over  bein'  mad  'bout  it  yet.  An'  Wilson  said,  '  Yes, 
Book,  I  got  drunk,  'n'  I  got  suthin  else,  too— suthin  thet 
it  '11  do  you  good  to  see.    Jest  look  in  thet  box.' 

"  'Oh,  git  out  with  yer  box,'  says  I.  '  What  do  I  want 
to  see  in  yer  box  fur?  Guess  you're  drunk  yet.' 

" '  No,  I  ain't,  Book.  I'm  jest  es  sober  es  you  be ;  an* 
I've  struck  it  rich,  Book,  an'  we're  all  rich.  Thet  dollar 
you  give  me  made  us  all  rich.    I  told  you  'twould.' 

"An'  he  took  the  box  'n'  held  it  right  up  afore  my 
eyes.    Sure  enough,  there  it  was,  a'most  full  o'  gold. 

" '  But  ef  you  did  find  it,'  I  says,  '  it  is  yourn.  You 
know  our  rules.    This  is  Sunday.' 

"'Sunday  or  Monday,  Book,',  says  Wilson,  'we're  all 
a-goin'  to  share  this  alike.  Powell  an'  I  hev  agreed  to 
thet.' 
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"  Well,  I  got  to  feel  putty  happy  over  it  by  thet  time ; 
but  still  I  couldn't  hardly  b'lieve  ther'  was  any  such  good 
luck  fur  me.  I  half  b'lieved  they  wus  foolin'  then.  So 
next  mornin'  Barker  'n'  I  went  down  to  the  spot  wher' 
they  said  they'd  found  it,  to  satisfy  ourselves,  an'  Wilson 
V  Powell  stayed  on  the  claim.  Barker,  he  was  an  old 
miner,  an'  knowed  gold  when  he  found  it.  He  went  to  ex- 
aminin'  the  bank  where  Powell  took  out  the  gold,  an'  he 
says,  pointin'  to  a  little  streak  in  the  rock  not  much  thicker 
'n  a  knife-blade,  '  D'ye  see  thet,  Brooks?  ' 

"  I  couldn't  see  nothin'  no  more'n  I  kin  on  thet  board. 
It  all  looked  alike  to  me.  But  he  says,  'Thet's  a  lead.' 
So  he  went  to  pickin'  into  it,  'n'  he  picked  away  till  he 
got  'bout  a  third  of  a  panful.  Ther'  was  little  pieces  of 
diamond-shaped  stuff  in  it  that  looked  like  jet-black,  'n' 
shiny,  an'  heavy  as  lead.  '  See,'  says  he;  '  you  alius  find 
'em  in  a  lead.' 

"  But  we  couldn't  find  any  gold  in  the  dirt — 'twas  kind 
o'  yellow,  clayey-looking  stuff.  He  took  it  down  and 
washed  it  out.  He  hed  to  wash  it  a  good  deal  to  git  out 
the  clay.  When  he'd  got  the  clay  an'  dirt  all  washed  out 
there  it  was— the  bottom  of  the  pan  all  covered  with  the 
puttiest  gold  you  ever  seen.  So  we  took  it  'n'  went  up  to 
the  claim  wher'  Wilson  and  Powell  was  a-workin',  but 
kep'  our  gold  out  o'  sight. 

"  '  Well,'  they  says,  '  what  d'ye  git?' 

'"We  got  nothin',' I  says.  'There's  no  gold  there; 
nothin'  but  clay.' 

"  '  Yes,  you  did,'  Wilson  says.    '  I  know  you  did.' 

"'No,' I  says,  '  I  didn't  find  nothin'.  Don't  believe 
you  found  thet  gold  there.' 

"'Well,'  Powell  says,  'ef  you  didn't  find  gold  it's 
'cause  you  didn't  look  in  the  right  place.  I'll  jest  go  up 
ther'  an'  show  ye  wher'  it  is.  But  I  b'lieve  ye  found  it. 
Show  us  what  you've  got  in  thet  pan.' 

"  '  Nothin'  but  some  old  yellow  sand,'  I  says. 

"  '  Well,  show  us.    Let's  see  what's  in  it.' 

"  So  I  showed  him  the  clean  gold. 

"  '  You  devil,'  he  says, '  I  knowed  ye  hed  it.' 

"  Well,  d'ye  s'pose  we  went  up  onto  Peoria  Flat  any 
more?  Not  much.  We  left  all  our  dirt  'n'  work  up  there, 
'n'  went  to  prospectin'  the  ground  all  'round  on  the  new 
claim ;  'n'  we  found  it  jest  es  rich  es  Wilson  said  it  was 
when  he  stamped  on  the  ground  'n'  said,  '  See  the  gold  ! 
Sech  lots  o'  gold,  under  my  feet  an'  all  around.'  It  was 
there,  sure  enough.  But  how  did  he  know  it  or  see  it,  as 
he  said?  Perhaps  it  was  clairvoyance,  and  I  said  so  to 
him.  '  I  think  it  was  the  devil,'  said  he;  but  I  don't  know 
what  or  how  it  was,  only  I  know  it  was  the  whisky  thet 
did  it  fur  him.  Well,  we  worked  ther'  till  we  worked  the 
claim  all  out,  'n'  then  we  sold  it  fur  two  hundred  dollars. 
We  used  to  hev  certain  rules  by  which  we  was  all  governed. 
They  was  putty  arbitrary  'bout  it,  too.  Them  rules  hed 
to  be  minded  jest  as  much  es  if  they'd  been  made  by  the 
United  States.  When  we  was  all  workin'  we  never  'lowed 
only  four  pans  o'  dirt  a  week  to  be  washed  out'.  Ef  any 
more  was  washed  out  it  hed  to  be  put  back  in  the  pile 
agin.  They  used  to  wash  out  a  pan  once  in  awhile  to 
prospect  it.  You  see,  we  took  out  all  the  dirt  afore  we 
washed  it  out.  When  we  washed  out  the  dirt  I'd  divide 
the  gold  every  night  into  four  heaps,  es  even  es  I  could, 
'n'  I'd  say :  '  Now,  Barker,  turn  your  back.'  He'd  turn 
his  back,  'n'  I'd  say,  '  Which  pile  is  Wilson's — this,  or 
this,  or  this? '  'n'  whichever  he'd  say  Wilson  would  take. 
Then  I'd  say,  '  Who'll  come  next? '  An'  mebbe  he'd  say, 
'  Guess  I'll  come  next.'  An'  I'd  let  him  choose  the  same 
way,  an'  each  one  in  turn.  An'  in  thet  way  ther'  was  no 
chance  o'  cheatin'.  We  hed  another  rich  claim  jest  below 
our'n,  an'  we  hired  a  lot  o'  men  to  work  thet  out.  Paid 
'em  five  dollars  a  day.  Them  times  I  handled  heaps  o' 
money.  We  got  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  out  o'- 
thet  claim,  too.  So,  when  we  got  both  claims  all  worked 
out,  Powell  an'  me  concluded  we'd  got  rich  enough,  'n' 
we'd  go  home.  One  Yank  'n'  one  furriner  was  goin',  'n' 
the  other  two  'ud  stay. 

"  We  hed  a  'sperience  a-gettin'  out  o'  thet  canon  thet 
wasn't  very  pleasant.  Ther'  was  a  gang  o'  fellers,  reg'lar 
cut-throats,  thet  hed  be'n  a-hangin'  round  ther'  fur  some 
time.  When  we  give  out  thet  we  was  a-goin'  home,  o' 
course  they  knowed  we'd  take  lots  o'  money  with  us,  'n' 
they  was  a-watchin'  us.  They  intended  to  waylay  'n'  rob 
us  on  our  way  home,  an'  afore  we  got  out  o'  thet  canon, 
too.  We  knowed  thet.  The  storekeeper  warned  us,  too. 
He  said  they  was  tryin'  to  find  out  when  we  was  a-goin' 
to  start.  So  we  give  out  thet  we  was  a-goin'  a  Wednes- 
day. I  told  the  two  thet  was  goin'  to  stay  that  they  c'd 
say  thet  they'd  sent  all  their  gold  home  by  us,  'n'  thet 'd 
make  them  safe.  Powell,  he'd  got  all  ready  to  start  when- 
ever I  was.  So  he  says  to  me,  '  Book,  I'll  leave  it  to  you 
to  say  when  we'll  start,  but  fur  God's  sake,  don't  tell  me.' 
I  says,  '  Well,  ef  you  leave  it  to  me,  I'll  guarantee 't  we'll 
git  out  all  right,  an'  we'll  be  on  the  water  together.'  So 
I  never  said  nothin',  but  kep'  a-gittin'  ready;  an'  a  Satur- 
day night  I'd  finished  a  jacket 't  I'd  be'n  a-makin'  out  o' 
canvas,  with  little  pockets  all  over  the  inside  to  carry  the 
gold  in,  an'  I  hed  it  on.  Wilson  could  sew  splendid  with 
his  sailor's  needle,  an'  hed  jest  finished  a  pair  o'  pants 
made  out  o'  canvas,  too,  'n'  I  put  'em  on,  'n'  said  to  him  : 
"  '  Wilson,  I  b'lieve  I  shan't  take  off  these  pants  agin 
while  I'm  in  camp.' 

"  '  All  right,'  said  he.    '  Let's  go  to  bed  now.' 

"  The  other  two  was  fast  asleep.    I  went  up  close  to 


him  an'  whispered,  fur  no  tellin'  who  was  outside  to  hear : 
'  I'm  goin'  to-night,  Wilson.' 

"  He  was  kind  o'  took  back  when  he  heard  thet.  Then 
I  went  an'  waked  the  other  two  an'  whispered  it  to  them. 
They  hadn't  thought  o'  sech  a  thing.  You  see,  they 
thought  I'd  go  after  the  time  set  instead  of  afore.  You 
see,  ef  I'd  a-gone  afterwards  them  robbers  'd  be'n 
a-watchin'  fur  us;  but  es  I'd  give  out  es  we  was  goin'  a 
Wednesday  they  wouldn't  take  no  notice  on  us  afore  that 
time.  Barker,  he  went  out  to  examine  whether  anyone 
was  outside  a  watchin'  us.  He  took  a  circle  'round  the 
tent  fur  'bout  eighteen  feet,  'n'  satisfied  himself  thet  no 
one  wus  there.  Everybody  was  quiet  at  the  store,  an'  all 
inside.  We  didn't  start  till  'bout  one  o'clock.  Barker 
'n'  Wilson  went  with  us,  'n'  we  took  a  short  cut  to  ketch 
the  Stockton  stage.  It  had  to  go  a  long,  round-about  way 
through  the  canon,  'n'  we  went  across,  over  mountains 
'n'  canons — a  straight  cut.  Every  man  of  us  walked  the 
whole  way  with  our  hands  on  our  pistols.  We'd  made 
up  our  minds  to  fight  till  we  died  afore  we'd  give  up  our 
gold.  We  overtook  the  Stockton  stage  'bout  a  half  a 
hour's  ride  from  Stockton,  'n'  we  got  in  ther'  all  safe. 
They  wanted  to  take  us  to  a  hotel,  but  we  wouldn't  go. 
We  went  to  a  store  ther'  kep'  by  an  old  Jew,  'n'  told  him 
we  was  broke;  we'd  only  a  little  change,  'n'  couldn't 
afford  to  stay  at  the  hotel.  We'd  give  him  what  we  had  to 
sleep  in  his  store.  He  took  it,  'n'  he  fixed  us  up  in  a  little 
back  room,  'n'  we  stayed  in  pretty  close  till  the  next 
night,  when  the  boat  left  fur  San  Francisco,  'n'  we  both 
got  on  all  right.  So  we  was  on  the  water  together,  jest  es 
I  told  Powell. 

"  We  went  round  the  horn— he  fur  Ohio,  'n'  I  fur  Mas- 
sachusitts.  I'd  be'n  gone  about  three  years,  'n'  the  folks 
hadn't  heard  from  me  fur  a  long  time — not  more'n  three 
or  four  times  sence  I  left — 'n'  they  didn't  know  whether  I 
was  dead  or  alive;  so  I  kind  o'  took  'em  by  surprise  when 
I  walked  onto  'em.  I  hed  on  my  jacket,  jest  lined 
with  gold — 'bout  $10,000  in  dust,  besides  several 
thousand  in  bank  notes  and  coin — but  I  didn't  let  on  et 
first  es  I  hed  anything.  I'd  bought  me  a  suit  o'  clothes 
(a  ruther  or'nary  suit),  'n'  they  thought,  I  guess,  't  I  didn't 
look  jest  like  a  millionaire;  but  they  was  glad  to  see  me, 
all  the  same.  My  daughter,  she'd  got  to  be  seventeen 
then,  'n'  she'd  jest  got  married,  'n'  she  'n'  her  man  was 
there.  They  was  all  et  my  wife's  folks ;  she'd  be'n  a  living 
with  'em,  'n'  takin'  in  sewin'  to  git  along.  It  was  'bout 
nine  o'clock  at  night  when  I  got  home,  'n'  they  was  all 
abed  but  my  wife.  So,  when  she  asked  how  I  made  out, 
I  said : 

"  '  Well,  Mary,  here  I  am.  This  is  all  ther'  is  of  me. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I've  jest  brought  home  myself,  'n' 
thankful  to  git  home  alive  et  thet.' 

"  Mary  says:  '  Well,  Daniel,  I'm  sorry  ye  hevn't  hed 
luck,  but  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  ye  home,  too.' 

"  I  says:  '  Mary,  I'm  all  tired  out.  I've  hed  a  rough 
time  sence  I  left.  Are  you  willin'to  git  along  fur  both  o' 
us  this  winter,  'n'  let  me  rest? ' 

"She  says:  'Yes,  Daniel,  I  kin  git  along  some  way, 
'n'  you  kin  rest  if  you  need  it. '  But  the  poor  thing  looked 
es  if  she  needed  it  the  worst.  I  said  nothin' till  we'd  gone 
in  our  room  to  go  to  bed.  An'  I  took  off  my  coat,  'n' 
then  my  jacket  with  the  gold  in  it.  It  was  mighty  heavy, 
I  tell  ye,  'n'  I  was  sore  all  round  my  chest  from  wearin' 
it.  I  throwed  it  down  on  the  floor,  'n'  it  went  down  with 
a  noise 't  made  Mary  start.  I  says:  'Why,  what's  got 
into  that  jacket.  I'm  glad  to  git  red  o'  the  heavy  old 
thing  anyway.  I  took  it  up  agin  'n'  says :  '  Mary,  come 
'n'  see  what's  the  matter  with  it.'  She  went  to  take  it  up, 
'n'  she  c'd  hardly  lift  it.  She  says:  'What  hev  you  got  in 
it  ?    Is  it  rocks? ' 

"'Guess  it  must  be,'  I  says;  '  look  'n'  see.'  She 
looked,  'n'  found  the  little  pockets  full  o'  gold. 

"'Oh,  Daniel!'  she  says,  'What  is  this?  Is  it  all 
your'n  ?  An'  you  pretended  you  hadn't  anythin'.'  An' 
her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  they  was  tears  o'  joy. 

"  '  Well,  Mary,'  said  I,  'we  kin  both  rest  this  winter.  I 
guess  we  won't  need  to  work  afore  spring.' 

"An'  such  a  time  es  we  hed !  Mary,  she  wouldn't  rest  till 
she  hed  'em  all  up  to  see  the  gold ;  'n'  we  was  all  a-laugh- 
in'  'n'  cryin'  together.  Thet  was  the  night  afore  Christ- 
mas es  I  got  home,  'n'  we  didn't  hev  no  good  Christmas 
dinner  thet  day,  'n' no  good  times  after  thet.  Oh  no! 
As  I  was  sayin',  I  wouldn't  care  ef  I  c'd  hev  it  all  over 
agin." 

The  old  miner  resumed  his  pipe  with  a  sigh,  and  relapsed 
into  silence. 

San  Francisco,  January,  '85. 


AS  THROUGH  THE  LAND  AT  EVE  WE  WENT. 


As  through  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  plucked  the  ripened  ears, 
We  fell  out — my  wife  and  I ; 
We  fell  out.    I  know  not  why — 

And  kissed  again  with  tears. 

And  blessings  on  the  falling  out  * 

That  all  the  more  endears — 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears! 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There,  above  the  little  grave — 
Oh.  there,  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kissed  again  with  tears. 

Alfred  Tinny  son. 


FAREWELL,  OLD  YEAR. 


O.  A.  DAVISON. 


Farewell,  Old  Year!   Adieu,  adieu! 

The  while  I  hold  thy  shadowy  hand 
And  take  one  lingering  backward  view, 

Recall  thy  pleasures  gay  and  grand, 
Thy  friendships  and  thy  sorrows,  too. 
Thou  holdst  them  all.    Old  Year,  adieu! 

Oh,  sad  Old  Year,  adieu,  adieu! 

Scene  after  scene,  in  mazy  whirls 
My  aimless  fancy  wanders  through. 

Bright  days,  bright  hopes,  like  strings  of  ]>earls 
Hung  round  thy  form — but  broken,  too. 
Crushed  pearls,  crushed  hopes — adieu,  adieu! 

Oh,  sweet  Old  Year!  so  dear,  so  dear, 

I  linger  still  upon  thy  track. 
Could  I  but  tie  the  broken  strings 

And  call  the  wayward  wanderer  back! 
Adieu,  bright  pearls  by  rough  hands  crushed; 
Dear  voice,  sweet  music,  long,  long  hushed. 

Oh,  bright  Old  Year,  once  more,  adieu! 

And  yet  I  held  thy  shadowy  hand, 
To  take  the  last  long,  lingering  view, 

Oh,  dear  Old  Year,  so  sad,  so  grand, 
So  full  of  joy,  so  full  of  woe — 
Reluctant  still  to  let  thee  go. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TITLES. 


With  us,  says  Percy  Greg  in  the  Fortnightly  Revie7v, 
there  are  nobler  objects  and  higher  distinctions  than  mere 
wealth  can  give.  The  parvenu  millionaire  sees  something 
above  him — objects  to  be  attained  only  by  an  honorable 
career,  by  personal  integrity,  by  an  honest  and  even  noble 
use  of  his  wealth.  The  professions  are  ennobled  in  every 
way  by  the  great  prizes  which  the  peerage  holds  out  to 
their  leaders ;  and  the  peerage  rests  on  its  parliamentary 
privilege.  This  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  caste. 
The  new  noble,  taking  rank  in  the  House  from  his 
capacity  and  character,  becomes  the  veritable  peer  of  the 
Howards  and  Herberts.  He  shares  their  proudest  privi- 
lege, that  fundamental  distinction  from  which  all  others 
derive  value.  Abolish  that,  and  the  character  of  the 
peerage  is  radically  altered.  New  titles  become  worth- 
less ;  the  Queen  can  make  a  Baron  or  an  Earl,  but  no 
longer  a  "  Peer  of  England."  Between  the  old  historic 
and  the  new  tinsel  titles  there  lies  an  impassable  gulf — 
the  gulf  between  reality  and  sham.  The  names  which 
mean  that  a  man's  fathers  were  peers  while  England  had 
a  peerage  will  be  the  only  true  and  valued  badge  of  social 
rank,  and  their  bearers  become  a  caste  nobility;  a  caste, 
because  they  can  never  be  recruited  from  below— no 
sovereign  can  make  a  Talbot  or  a  Stanley,  a  new  Earl  of 
Pembroke  or  Marquis  of  Exeter;  a  nobility,  because 
when  the  eldest  brother  no  longer  enjoys  an  exclusive  and 
invaluable  privilege  the  younger  wiil  virtually  share  his 
rank ;  when  the  chief  of  a  House  ceases  to  be  a  peer 
the  cadets  will  no  longer  become  mere  commoners — will 
no  longer  be  merged  in  the  masses  or  spurred  to  fight 
their  way  back  to  their  ancestral  rank.  Soldiers  and 
statesmen,  lawyers  and  diplomatists,  will  no  longer  look 
to  a  peerage  as  the  highest  of  all  rewards — a  reward 
neither  empty  nor  sordid ;  an  honor  shared  by  their  wives 
and  transmitted  to  their  children.  With  this  degradation 
of  the  highest  titles,  the  loftiest  traditional  honors,  all 
mere  honorary  distinctions — stars  and  ribbons,  knight- 
hoods and  medals,  finally  even  the  Cross  of  Valor  itself — 
will  lose  their  value. 

Let  cynics  and  demagogues  sneer  as  they  may,  that 
will  be  an  evil  day  for  the  nation  when  public  service  and 
professional  merit  can  be  rewarded  only  by  money  or  by 
office.  The  peerage,  the  red  ribbon,  the  tinsel  star  and 
bronze  cross,  while  they  retain  their  meaning,  are  worthier 
prizes  than  pensions  and  subscription  purses — appeal  to 
nobler  feelings  than  those  which  are  excited  by  the  hope 
of  substantial  gain.  America  lost  much  by  renouncing 
the  power  of  conferring  personal  and  visible  distinction, 
recognized  and  valued  reward,  upon  those  who  served  her 
well.  This  error  has  contributed  to  the  low  tone  of  her 
whole  public  life,  of  her  professions  and  her  politics. 
The  nation  had  double  cause  to  regret  that  it  could  mark 
its  gratitude  to  General  Grant  only  by  the  gift  of  a  for- 
tune— paltry,  compared  with  those  of  stock-jobbers  and 
contractors — and  a  presidential  nomination,  which  en- 
tangled him  in  the  toils  of  faction.  Both  the  office  and 
the  man  were  damaged  thereby.  The  soldier  made  a 
bad  President,  and  gathered  round  him  a  corrupt  and 
degraded  court.  Every  element  of  transatlantic  society 
would  be  other  and  nobler  than  it  is  if  Grant,  McClellan, 
Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Hancock,  Farragut  and  Dahl- 
gren,  not  to  say  Lee  and  Longstreet,  Semtnes  and  Wade 
Hampton,  had  received  a  visible  rank,  a  public  station 
due  to  their  services  alone,  satisfying  the  national  con- 
science, and  raising  them  above  the  intrigues  and  even 
the  support  of  faction  ;  if  lawyers  and  civilians  looked  tor 
reward  not  to  a  party  but  to  the  nation  incarnate  in  its 
chief  magistrate ;  not  to  political  maneuvering,  but  to  the 
performance  of  public  and  professional  duty. 


It  was  just  after  the  tiff.  "I  wonder,"  snarled  Romeo, 
"if  we  shall  know  each  other  in  heaven." 

"I  would  remember  you,  of  course,"  replied  Juliet,  with 
tender  emphasis :  "but,  of  course  1  couldn't  know  you 
without  meeting  you." 

And  a  period  of  silence  as  long  as  a  centennial  poem 
crept  into  the  room.  Romeo  kept  thinking  about  one 
thing  and  another  and  one  thing  and  anotner  and  one 
thing  and  another. — Robert  /.  Burdette. 


"  You  want  to  aim  very  low  when  you  are  hunting  the 
bison,"  said  the  old  hunter.  "How  low?"  asked  the 
tenderfoot.  "Buffalo,"  replied  the  old  hunter,  without  a 
struggle. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BULL  VERSUS  BEAR. 


BY  W.  CJ.  KELLY. 


Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  sent  by  a  relative,  on  busi- 
ness, from  Stockton  to  the  Mission  of  San  Jose,  a  distance 
of  eighty-five  miles.  I  was  in  the  saddle  early,  as  my 
mission  was  of  importance,  and  had  made  about  ten 
miles  before  the  sun  rose.  The  air  was  cool  and  pleas- 
ant, and  laden  with  the  perfume  of  the  wild  flowers  and 
herbage.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  dewdrops,  like  diamonds, 
glittered  everywhere  upon  the  twigs  and  grass  blades. 
The  deer,  as  they  left  their  coverts  to  feed,  gazed  fearlessly 
on  either  side  of  the  trail  as  I  passed,  and  every  now  and 
then  I  disturbed  a  bevy  of  quail,  which,  after  a  short 
flight,  dropped  into  the  chapparal  or  the  wild  oats.  The 
country  was  rolling  and  park-like,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  live  oaks  of  immense  size,  standing  singly,  or  with 
smaller  trees  in  clumps. 

After  an  hour  or  two's  ride,  Mount  Diablo  became 
visible  in  the  distance,  looming  up  cloud-like  in  the  thin 
air,  whilst  on  my  left  the  Coast  Range  ran  almost  parallel 
to  my  route.  Gradually  the  breeze  ceased,  and  the  air 
became  close  and  oppressive,  and  continued  so  until  I 
stopped  for  my  midday  halt,  to  allow  my  horse  to  feed. 
Unusually  sultry  as  the  day  had  been,  it  became  still  more 
so,  and  so  silent  that  not  even  the  buzzing  of  an  insect  could 
be  heard,  and  the  air  felt  like  a  hot  blast  from  a  furnace. 
Stretched  on  my  blankets,  I  had  tried  to  smoke  a  pipe, 
but  even  that  lacked  its  usual  soothing  effect.  Presently 
a  low  muttering  sound  was  audible,  which  gradually  in- 
creased. It  was  the  moaning  of  the  storm-wind,  which 
came  sweeping  along.  Then  came  a  flash  of  the  most 
vivid  lightning  I  had  ever  seen,  instantly  followed  by  a 
tremendous  peal  of  thunder — the  signal  gun  of  the  com- 
ing storm — which  rent  the  air  and  made  the  earth  trem- 
ble. A  deep  silence  for  a  brief  interval  followed,  which 
seemed  more  terrible  than  the  previous  uproar.  Then 
came  the  lurid  flashes  and  crashing  thunder,  not  in  low 
grumbling  tones,  but  in  deafening  peals,  while  the  wind 
roared,  and  the  rain  descended  in  sheets  of  driving  water. 
For  two  hours  the  tempest  raged,  and  the  wild  winds 
swept  by,  while  I  cowered  under  my  blankets,  with  bent 
head  and  back  to  the  blast. 

At  first  the  thirsty  and  parched  plain  drank  up  the 
flood  of  water  poured  upon  it,  but  soon  it  became  com- 
pletely saturated,  and  could  absorb  no  more,  so  that  the 
overflowing  waters  commenced  to  collect  in  great  pools. 

My  horse,  that  had  at  first  been  terrified  by  the  thunder 
and  lightning  flashes,  had  strained  violently  upon  his 
picket  peg,  as  he  plunged,  snorting  with  terror,  but  had 
tailed  either  to  break  the  stout  rawhide  lariat  or  to  draw 
the  peg  to  which  he  was  staked;  and,  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  get  loose,  I  had  devoted  my  whole  attention  to* 
sheltering  myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  down- 
pour. 

Upon  looking  around  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  some- 
what abated,  what  was  my  consternation  to  find  that  my 
horse,  as  soon  as  the  ground  had  become  thoroughly  sat- 
urated, had  pulled  out  the  peg,  and  left  me  alone  in  my 
glory.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  continuing  my  journey 
thus,  and  I  sorrowfully  prepared  to  retrace  the  long  miles 
over  which  I  had  ridden  in  the  morning.  Rolling  up  my 
saddle  and  bridle  in  my  saturated  blankets,  and  hiding 
them  as  well  as  I  could  in  some  stunted  bushes,  I  followed 
in  the  direction  my  horse  had  taken,  expecting  to  be  able 
to  follow  his  trail  in  the  softened  ground;  besides,  I  felt 
pretty  hopeful  that  he  would  not  get  very  far  before  a 
turn  of  his  lariat  would  entangle  him  in  some  bush  and 
bring  him  to. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  great  difficulty  that  I 
could  follow  the  trail,  for  the  driving  rain  had  washed  it 
out,  save  here  and  there  occasionally ;  still,  by  keeping 
the  line,  I  would  at  times  strike  a  footprint.  More  intent 
upon  the  trail  than  on  surrounding  objects,  I  had  traveled 
about  four  miles  before  I  discovered  that  I  had  become 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  which  were 
closing  in  on  me  with  no  friendly  intentions. 

I  had  lived  on  the  plains  long  enough  to  know  how 
hostile  prairie  cattle  always  are  to  footmen,  though  a 
horseman  may  ride  up  among  them  without  exciting  their 
attention.  I  also  knew  how  helpless  I  was  when  opposed 
to  such  a  tremendous  aggregation  of  brute  force.  The 
herd,  which  was  now  rapidly  approaching  me,  was  led  by 
a  fierce  old  bull,  who  occasionally  stopped  to  tear  up  the 
ground  and  shake  his  horns;  then  again  he  would  ad- 
vance, the  herd  crowding  together,  switching  their  tails, 
tossing  their  horns  and  bellowing. 

There  was  no  time  to  hesitate;  I  had  just  perceived  my 
enemies  in  time.  A  herd  of  wild  cattle  rushing  on  a  man 
in  an  open  plain  soon  assists  him  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
Four  or  five  hundred  yards  behind  me  was  a  tree  which  I 
had  lately  passed,  and  a  little  behind  that,  again,  some 
large  bushes  on  the  margin  of  a  little  creek.  I  deter- 
mined to  make  for  the  tree,  and  to  climb  that  if  possible, 
and  if  too  closely  pursued  by  the  thundering  herd,  I  would 
try  and  gain  the  bushes,  where  I  might  be  able  to  find 
some  hole  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  into  which  I 
could  crawl  for  shelter.  Most  foot-races  are  timed;  mine 
was  not ;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  the  same  distance  was 
never  covered  in  less  time  by  any  mortal.  As  I  gained 
the  tree  I  looked  back  and  saw  the  foremost  of  the  herd 


about  a  hundred  yards  from  me.  I  never  was  considered 
an  extraordinary  climber  when  at  school ;  nor,  perhaps, 
are  a  pair  of  heavy  Mexican  spurs  an  advantage  in  climb- 
ing, but  I  went  up  that  tree  like  a  squirrel,  and  had  just 
gained  a  safe  position  when  my  pursuers  rushed  under- 
neath. 

Although  safe  for  the  moment,  still  there  was  some- 
thing very  uncomfortable  in  my  position,  for  I  could  form 
no  idea  how  long  the  angry  brutes,  who  were  tearing  up 
the  earth,  and  glaring  at  me  with  fierce  eyes,  would  keep 
me  treed. 

An  unlooked-for  adventure  relieved  me.  For  some  time 
most  of  the  herd  remained  gazing  at  me;  but  at  length, 
as  though  feeling  satisfied  that  they  had  me  where  I  could 
not  escape,  they  became  less  stationary,  and  moved  about, 
snatching  pettishly  at  the  grass,  less  from  a  desire  of  graz- 
ing than  from  a  recklessness  at  their  disappointment  in 
having  failed  to  catch  me.  While  moving  aimlessly  about, 
my  special  enemy  the  bull  strayed  into  the  bushes  that 
fringed  the  ravine,  when  suddenly  there  arose  a  fearful 
uproar,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  tawny  lord  of  the 
herd  had  got  himself  into  trouble. 

A  hoarse  bellowing  and  confused  growling  mixed  with 
a  crashing  of  the  bushes,  while  the  taller  saplings  swayed 
to  and  fro,  showing  that  some  desperate  struggle  was 
taking  place  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine.  But  with  what 
adversary  the  bull  was  engaged  I  could  not  discover. 
Presently  he  emerged  with  gory  head  and  huge  furrows 
plowed  on  his  shoulders,  from  which  hung  long  strips  of 
bloody  skin,  like  ribbons.  His  eyes  were  red  with  rage, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  the 
contest,  but  had  merely  retreated  to  an  open  space  where 
he  could  fight  to  better  advantage.  Hitherto  I  had  only 
noticed  the  bull  as  a  ferocious  beast,  who  from  pure  de- 
pravity, and  without  any  hostile  demonstration  on  my 
part,  had  placed  me  in  an  awkward  predicament;  but 
now,  as  he  stood  glowing  with  fury  and  ready  for  the  fray, 
I  could  not  help  noticing  his  admirable  proportions. 
Long,  lithe  and  wiry,  he  was  a  model  of  strength  and 
activity,  while  his  massive  shoulders  proved  what  power 
he  could  bring  to  aid  the  thrusts  of  his  long,  straight, 
sharp-pointed  horns. 

I  had  a  couple  of  seconds  to  take  in  these  points,  when 
his  antagonist  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  grizzly  bear.  No  sooner  was  the  bear  on  open 
ground  than  the  bull  lowered  his  head  and  charged 
straight  at  him,  with  the  seeming  force  of  a  steam  engine. 
The  bear  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs  to  receive  the  attack, 
and  catching  the  bull  by  the  horns,  bore  down  his  en- 
emy's head  upon  the  ground  by  his  great  strength  and 
weight,  clinging  to  the  head  with  his  fore  legs,  while  he 
worked  his  hind  ones,  clawing  with  his  cruel  talons  the 
sides  and  shoulders  of  the  bull.  The  match  was  an  equal 
one,  as  far  as  strength  was  concerned,  and  nearly  bal- 
anced in  other  respects,  for  wrhile  the  bear  worked  tooth 
and  toe  nails,  the  sharp  horns  and  greater  activity  of  the 
bull  served  to  equalize  them  as  to  weapons ;  and  as  both 
antagonists  possessed  equal  courage  and  determination, 
it  was  clear  that  the  duel  was  to  be  a  la  mort,  and  the 
victory,  I  could  see,  between  such  well-matched  foes, 
depended  on  accident.  Locked  together  thus  in  deadly 
strife,  they  remained  some  minutes,  the  bull  each  moment 
striving,  as  it  were,  to  contract  himself  for  his  repeated 
thrusts,  and  the  bear  endeavoring  to  hold  the  bull's  head 
to  prevent  their  force,  never  intermitting  for  a  moment, 
raking  with  his  claws  the  ribs  and  shoulders  of  the  foe. 
For  a  few  seconds  they  seemed  to  pause  for  breath,  by 
mutual  consent,  a  lull  which  the  bull  artfully  took  advan- 
tage of  by  making  a  sudden  backward  spring  to  get  clear 
of  the  bear. 

During  the  whole  of  the  combat,  the  other  cattle  had 
stood  around  in  awe-struck  wonder,  not  attempting  in 
any  way  to  aid  their  champion.  The  bull,  covered  with 
gore  from  the  gashes  made  by  the  bear's  claws,  and  his 
head  gnawed  by  the  teeth,  was  a  horrible  sight  to  see, 
but  his  enemy  appeared  but  little  injured  as  yet.  As  soon 
as  the  bull  had  gained  space  sufficient  to  give  impetus  to 
his  charge,  he  again  rushed  furiously  at  the  grizzly,  and 
this  time  succeeded  in  driving  one  horn  into  his  belly, 
and  jerking  his  head  up,  brought  away  with  his  horns 
some  of  the  entrails  of  his  antagonist.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  borne  back,  and  both  animals  rolled  in 
another  deadly  struggle.  And  now,  so  furiously  and 
rapidly  did  they  fight,  whirling  over  and  over,  that  only 
an  undistinguishable  mass  could  be  seen.  Again  the  bull 
fought  clear  of  his  antagonist,  but  he  presented  a  far 
more  frightful  appearance  than  before,  for  one  eye  had 
been  torn  from  the  socket,  and  his  ears  hung  in  shreds, 
while  all  the  forward  parts  of  his  hips  were  a  mass  of 
blood  and  mud,  and  his  tongue,  which  protruded  beyond 
his  swollen  lips,  had  been  bitten  through,  and  hung  only 
by  a  piece  of  skin.  But  the  bear  had  evidently  had  the 
worst  of  this  second  encounter,  for  he  lay  almost  motion- 
less, his  entrails  wound  round  and  round  him  like  gory 
belts;  and  whilst  in  this  state,  the  bull  gored  him  fre- 
quently, till  at  last  a  long  shiver  passed  throught  his  huge 
frame,  and  he  lay  dead.  Convinced,  finally,  that  his 
enemy  was  killed,  the  bull  raised  his  head  in  triumph, 
and  as  well  as  his  mutilated  tongue  would  permit  him, 
gave  a  roar  of  victory.  It  was  dearly  purchased,  however, 
for  he  tottered  as  he  bellowed,  and  though  he  set  his  legs 
wide  apart,  he  swayed  from  side  to  side ;  and  presently 


his  head  dropped  lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  he  sank 
groaning  to  the  ground.  Then  came  two  or  three  vain  ef- 
forts to  recover  his  legs;  and  after  a  few  convulsive 
shudders  he  lay  dead  beside  his  foe.  The  herd  sniffed 
round  the  dead  bodies  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
wild  with  terror,  started  on  a  dead-run  across  the  plain. 

Finding  the  coast  clear,  I  descended  from  my  perch, 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  crossing  on  foot 
a  plain  infested  by  Texas  cattle.  I  had  to  hunt  up  my 
horse,  however,  notwithstanding  the  wholesome  dread 
lately  instilled  into  me,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
him,  after  a  tramp  of  about  five  miles,  he  having  been 
brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the  twining  of  the  lariat  around 
a  bush. 

I  mounted  him  bareback,  and  returned  to  where  I 
had  cached  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  with  joy  in  my 
heart  for  my  narrow  escape,  made  up  for  lost  time,  and 
reached  my  destination  without  further  mishap. 

San  Francisco,  January,  '85. 


JIM'S  INVESTMENTS. 


Jim  knowed  all  kinds  of  signs.  He  said  he  knowed 
'most  everything.  I  said  it  looked  to  me  like  all  the  signs 
was  about  bad  luck,  and  so  I  asked  him  if  there  warn't 
any  good-luck  signs.    He  says : 

"  Mighty  few — an'  dey  ain' no  use  to  a  body.  What 
you  want  to  know  when  good  luck's  a-comin'  for? — want 
to  keep  it  off  ? "  And  he  said :  "If  you's  got  hairy  arms 
en  a  hairy  breas',  it's  a  sign  dat  you's  agwyne  to  be  rich. 
Well,  dey's  some  use  in  a  sign  like  dat,  'kase  it's  so  fur 
ahead.  You  see,  may  be  you's  got  to  be  po'  a  long  time 
fust,  en  so  you  might  git  discourage'  en  kill  yo'sef 'f  you 
didn'  know  by  the  sign  dat  you  gwyne  to  be  rich  bymeby." 

"  Have  you  got  hairy  arms  and  a  hairy  breast,  Jim?  ' 

"  What's  de  use  to  ax  dat  question?  Don't  you  see  I 
has? " 

"  Well,  are  you  rich? " 

"  No;  but  I  ben  rich  wunst,  and  gwyne  to  be  rich  agin. 
Wunst  I  had  fo'teen  dollars,  but  I  tuck  to  speculat'n',  en 
got  busted  out." 

"  What  did  you  speculate  in,  Jim? " 

"  Well,  fust  I  tackled  stock." 

"  What  kind  of  stock?" 

"  Why,  live  stock.  Cattle,  you  know.  I  put  ten  dollars 
in  a  cow.  But  I  ain'  gwyne  to  resk  no  mo'  money  in 
stock.    De  cow  up  'n'  died  on  my  han's." 

"  So  you  lost  the  ten  dollars? " 

"  No ;  I  didn't  lose  it  all.  I  on'y  los'  'bout  nine  of  it. 
I  sole  de  hide  en  taller  for  a  dollar  en  ten  cents." 

"  You  had  five  dollars  and  ten  cents  left.  Did  you 
speculate  any  more  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  know  dat  one-laigged  nigger  dat  b'longs 
to  ole  Misto  Bradish  ?  Well,  he  sot  up  a  bank,  en  say 
anybody  dat  put  in  a  dollar  would  git  fo'  dollars  mo'  at 
de  en'  er  de  year.  Well,  all  de  niggers  went  in,  but  dey 
didn'  have  much.  I  wuz  de  on'y  one  dat  had  much.  So 
I  stuck  out  for  mo'  dan  fo'  dollars,  en  I  said  ef  I  didn't 
git  it  I'd  start  a  bank  mysef.  Well,  o'  course  dat  nigger 
want'  to  keep  me  out  er  de  business,  bekase  he  say  dey 
warn't  business  'nough  for  two  banks,  so  he  say  I  could 
put  in  my  five  dollars  en  he  pay  me  thirty-five  et  de  en' 
er  de  year. 

"  So  I  done  it.  Den  I  reck 'n'd  I'd  invest  de  thirty-five 
dollars  right  off  en  keep  things  a-movin'.  Dey  wuz  a 
nigger  name  Bob,  dat  tied  ketched  a  wood-flat,  en  his 
marster  didn'  know  it;  en  I  bought  it  offn  him,  en  told 
him  to  take  de  thirty-five  dollars  when  de  en'  er  de  year 
come ;  but  somebody  stole  de  wood-flat  dat  night,  en  nex' 
day  de  one-laigged  nigger  say  de  bank's  busted.  So  dey 
didn*  none  uv  us  git  no  money." 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  ten  cents,  Jim? " 

"  Well,  I  'uz  gwyne  to  spen'  it,  but  I  had  a  dream,  en 
de  dream  tole  me  to  give  it  to  a  nigger  name'  Balum — 
Balum's  Ass  dey  call  him,  for  short;  he's  one  er  dem 
chuckle-heads,  you  know.  But  he's  lucky,  dey  say,  en  I 
see  I  warn't  lucky.  De  dream  say  let  Balum  inves'  de 
ten  cents  en  he'd  make  a  raise  for  me.  Well,  Balum  he 
tuck  de  money,  en  when  he  wuz  in  church  he  hear  de 
preacher  say  dat  whoever  give  to  de  po'  len'  to  de  Lord, 
en  boun'  to  git  his  money  back  a  hund'd  times.  So  Ba- 
lum he  tuck  en  give  de  ten  cents  to  de  po',  en  laid  low  to 
see  what  wuz  gwine  to  come  of  it." 

"  Well,  what  did  come  of  it,  Jim?" 

"  Nuflfin  never  come  of  it.  I  couldn't  manage  to  k'leck 
dat  money  no  way;  en  Balum  he  couldn'.  I  ain'  gwyne 
to  len'  no  mo'  money  'dout  I  see  de  security.  Boun  to 
git  yo'  money  back  a  hund'd  times,  de  preacher  says!  Ef 
I  could  get  de  ten  cents  back  I'd  call  it  squah,  en  be 
glad  er  de  chanst." 

"  Well,  it's  all  right  anyway,  Jim,  long  as  you're  going 
to  be  rich  again  some  time  or  otner." 

"Yes — en  I's  rich  now,  come  to  look  at  it.  I  owns 
myse'f,  en  I's  wuth  eight  hund'd  dollars.  But  live  stock's 
too  resky,  Huck.  I  wisht  I  had  de  eight  hund'd  dollars, 
en  somebody  else  had  de  nigger." — Mark  Twain,  in  Cen- 
tury.   


Recently  William  Walter  Phelps,  speaking  in  Congress, 
said  that  the  railroad  managers  of  the  country  are  men  of 
high  character  and  great  ability,  and  that  they  are  proud  of 
the  profession  which  they  dignify.  The  New  York  Sun 
thinks  the  praise  well  bestowed,  and  adds:  "The  rail- 
road men  possess  a  very  high  quality  of  executive  ability, 
and  are  unsurpassed  for  vigorous  enterprises  and  wide  re- 
sources. Railroad  transportation  has  built  up  a  new 
body  of  specialists,  among  whom  are  included  many  of 
the  finest  minds  in  the  country — men  who  would  make 
their  mark  broad  and  deep  in  any  profession  and  any 
calling  in  which  they  might  engage.  For  the  most  part 
these  railroad  managers  are  far  from  extravagantly  paid 
for  work  which  demands  ability  of  so  peculiar  and  so  high 
an  order,  and  all  the  time  they  are  more  and  more  reduc- 
ing railroad  management  to  scientific  perfection. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOUIS  ARSENE  DELAUNAY. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  the  most  famous  repre- 
sentative of  youthful  heroes  on  the  French  stage  should 
be  a  man  of  fifty-eight.  Nor  does  he  continue  to  person- 
ate his  present  line  of  characters  solely  by  virtue  of  his 
past  renown,  or  by  reason  of  the  indulgence  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  Delaunay  plays  "  Perdican,"  in  De  Musset's 
drama  of  [est  Not  With  Love,  or  "  Olivier  de  Talin,"  in 
the  Demi-Monde  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  graceful,  charming,  or  youthful  looking 
hero.  The  strongest  opera  glass  is  powerless  to  reveal 
any  wrinkles  around  the  sparkling  eyes  or  the  smiling 
mouth,  or  any  faltering  in  the  agile  movements  of  the 
well-knit  figure.  Delaunay  remains  the  youngest,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  captivating,  of  French  actors.  Some 
few  years  ago  he  was  cast  for  the  part  of  "  Count  Alma- 
viva,"  in  a  revival  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  The  impersonation  was  not  a  suc- 
cessful one.  He  lacked  weight  and  authority  for  the 
role  of  a  married  man  of  some  years  standing — he  was  too 
much  the  boyish,  impetuous  lover.  Yet  at  that  time  he 
was  already  over  fifty  years  of  age.  This  extraordinary 
youthfulness  of  aspect,  and  in  acting,  has  made  him  the 
despair  and  the  stumbling-block  of  the  young  actors  who 
enter  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Their  charm  of  freshness 
of  appearance  and  of  youthful  grace  of  gesture  is  always 
to  be  found  supplemented  with  the  experience  gained  in 
thirty  years'  practice  in  the  brilliant,  fascinating  com- 
edian who  seems  to  have  quaffed  a  goblet  from  the 
long  lost  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Yet  off  the  stage  Delaunay  looks  fully  his  age.  He  is 
an  elderly,  serious,  dark-complexioned  gentleman,  differ- 
ing as  widely  as  possible  from  the  elegant,  sparkling  youth 
with  whom  the  boards  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  have 
rendered  us  familiar.  His  career  is  one  calculated  to  re- 
assure the  most  unfortunate  of  theatrical  debutants.  It 
opened  with  a  series  of  failures.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatoire,  and  competed,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  first 
prize,  which  was  carried  off  by  a  comedian  named  Blaisot, 
who  afterwards  sank  into  a  "  general  utility  man  "  at  one 
of  the  minor  Parisian  theaters.  The  young  Delaunay 
then  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  du  Gymnase,  some 
forty  years  ago.  The  play  was  The  Tivo  Caesars,  and  the 
young  man  made  an  impression  on  the  manager  and  the 
public  that  was  the  reverse  of  favorable.  Some  months 
later  he  was  engaged  at  the  Odeon,  and  revealed  himself 
almost  immediately  as  the  leading  juvenile  hero  of  Paris. 
He  then  entered  the  Comedie  Francaise,  and  was  received 
societaire  before  he  had  been  five  years  a  member  of  the 
company. 

Delaunay 's  leading  qualifications  for  the  profession  of 
his  choice  are  altogether  those  of  youth,  gayety,  charm, 
tenderness,  a  pleasing  person,  and  a  melodious  voice. 
He  is  beyond  contradistinction  the  most  exquisite  lover 
of  the  modern  stage.  He  woos  his  lady  fair  with  such  a 
union  of  delicacy,  purity  and  passion,  in  voice  and  ges- 
ture, that  he  ever  appears  irresistible.  His  gifts  have  not 
changed  their  type  with  the  passage  of  years.  When 
Delaunay  ceases  to  enjoy  his  singular  gift  of  perpetual 
juvenility  he  will  cease  to  be  Delaunay.  When  he  no 
longer  looks  twenty-five  years  old  on  the  stage,  when  he 
can  no  longer  kneel  with  grace  at  the  feet  of  his  charmer, 
when  his  voice  loses  its  silvery  intonations,  his  limbs 
their  sprightly  movements,  and  his  figure  its  lithe  grace, 
he  will  quit  the  stage.  An  elderly  Delaunay  is  an  im- 
possibility. He  has  already  talked  more  than  once  of 
retiring,  but  the  public  and  the  critics  have  always  op- 
posed this  final  step,  and  it  is  still  delayed,  though,  prob- 
ably, not  for  many  years.  A  man  verging  upon  sixty  can- 
not hope  to  remain  much  longer  the  most  admired  juve- 
nile comedian  of  the  modern  stage. 

Like  his  greater  comrade,  Coquelin,  Delaunay  has  a 
passion  for  bric-a-brac  and  pictures.  He  occupies  a 
pretty  little  house  at  Versailles,  which  is  crowded  from 
garret  to  cellar  with  paintings,  tapestries,  old  armor, 
curious  furniture,  and  antique  porcelains.  His  library 
contains  numerous  presentation-copies  of  plays  from  the 
great  dramatists  of  France,  each  with  its  appropriate  and 
complimentary  inscription.  Amongst  these  are  ten 
copies  of  the  Demi-Monde  of  the  younger  Dumas.  On 
the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  them,  presented  when  the  play  was 
first  given  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  is  the  inscription  : 
"  A  souvenir  from  an  author  who  cannot  say  all  that  he 
thinks."  In  the  other,  sent  when  the.piece  was  revised  a 
few  years  ago,  is  written,  "  A  new  souvenir  of  an  author 
who  can  say  all  that  he  thinks— you  were  perfection." 

Delauny  is  a  great  walker,  and  attributes  the  extraordi- 
nary preservation  of  his  grace  of  gesture  and  supple  activ- 
ity of  movement  to  his  love  of  out-door  exercises.  In 
bad  weather  he  plays  at  billiards,  being  an  expert  at  the 
game.  He  is  rather  unsociable,  and  of  late  years  shuns 
society,  and  devotes  himself  to  a  quiet  home  life  in  the 
companionship  of  his  wife,  his  son  (who  is  a  painter  of 
much  talent),  and  his  gifted  daughter-in-law,  who  is  one 
of  the  prime  donne  of  the  Opera  Comique.  He  is  one  of 
the  professors  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  is  a  devoted  and 
conscientious  teacher.  One  curious  detail  about  his  ca- 
reer is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  will  never  consent 
to  give  recitations  or  representations  at  private  houses,  as 
is  now  so  much  the  fashion.  He  is  very  indignant  at  the 
elder  Coquelin  for  thus  consenting  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise  by  drawing-room  performances. 
But  why  it  should  be  considered  derogatory  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  actor  to  recite  a  monologue  at  an  enter- 
tainment in  a  private  house,  when  the  greatest  prime 
donne  of  the  day  are  willing  to  sing  under  such  similar 
circumstances,  is  more  than  I  can  very  well  imagine. 
He  is  one  of  the  only;  two  actors  in  France  who  are  dec- 
orated with  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  his 
comrade,  M.  Got,  being  the  other.  It  was  indeed  said 
that  Delauny's  projected  retirement  from  the  stage  a  few 
years  aeo  was  announced  by  him  solely  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  this  coveted  distinction,  as  there  exists  a  preju- 
dice against  its  bestowal  upon  an  actor.  Certain  it  is, 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  given  to  him  he  yielded  gracefully 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  public,  and 
consented  to  withdraw  his  resignation.— Lucy  H.  Hooper, 
in  Current. 


FOOL  GOLD. 


I  is  singular  how  soon  a  plain,  unassuming  tenderfoot 
becomes  an  experienced  miner  and  mountaineer— in  his 
mind — and  how  soon  he  begins  to  converse  about  difficult 
and  dangerous  terms  in  mining.  He  begins  in  two  days 
to  talk  about  blossom  rock,  surface  indications  and  float. 
Inside  of  a  week  he  converses  freely  on  the  subject  of 
"  colors,  milling  ore,  refractory  ore,  contact,  copper 
stains,  carbonate  formations,  dips,  spurs,  variations, 
assessment  work,  ore  on  its  dump,  ore  in  sight,  mill  runs, 
true  fissures,  mineral  in  place,  pyrites  of  poverty,  sulphates 
of  disappointment,"  et  cetera. 

One  summer  day  I  went  out  into  the  mountains  with 
hope  springing  eternal  in  my  breast.  I  did  not  tell  any 
one  what  my  scheme  was,  but  I  fully  intended  to  wrest  a 
comfortable  fortune  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  As  I 
write  these  lines,  I  learn  that  the  aforesaid  bowels  remain 
intact. 

There  were  two  of  us  in  the  expedition,  and  our  bed- 
ding consisted  mostly  of  two  patchwork  quilts.  Old 
hardened  miners  do  not  travel  through  the  mountains 
with  patchwork  bed  quilts,  unless  they  desire  to  promul- 
gate their  fresh  and  guileless  natures. 

We  labored  under  the  delusion  that  hunting  for  gold 
and  hunting  for  blackberries  were  a  good  deal  similar,  but 
they  are  not.    Nothing  could  be  less  ditto. 

We  hunted  for  two  weeks  before  we  found  any  thing 
that  looked  like  gold,  and  our  supply  of  toothsome  viands 
was  beginning  to  get  low.  How  well  I  remember  the 
beautiful  day  that  I  found  my  first  nugget  in  the  bed  of 
an  old  stream  in  a  wild  and  rocky  gulch  !  There  was  a 
little  water  standing  in  a  slight  depression  of  the  gravel, 
and  in  this  little  puddle  lay  my  nugget.  It  was  a  pebble 
as  large  as  a  robin's  egg,  literally  full  of  yellow,  glittering 
metal,  that  made  my  heart  jump  around  in  my  throat  in 
a  most  tumultuous  manner.  I  examined  the  little  pool 
of  water  more  carefully,  and  found  another  larger  and 
even  richer  nugget.  I  was  crazy.  I  began  to  feel  arro- 
gant and  purse-proud.  I  knew  what  it  was  to  look  down 
on  the  poor.  I  sat  down  on  a  big  bowlder  and  tried  to 
look  upon  my  former  associates  in  the  same  way  that  I 
did  before  prosperity  had  come  upon  me.  I  began  to  in- 
vest my  money  where  it  would  be  safe,  and  still  yield  me 
a  fair  interest. 

By  and  by  I  began  to  get  hungry.  I  went  down  to 
camp  and  ate  a  little  fried  salt  pork  that  had  been  left 
over  from  the  midday  banquet.  I  showed  the  bonanza 
to  my  partner,  and  told  him  he  had  better  take  the  gold 
and  go  into  town  after  more  grub.  He  did  so.  Two  days 
passed  and  I  toiled  on.  My  partner  did  not  return.  A 
horrible  fear  came  upon  me.  Perhaps  he  had  taken  the 
proceeds  of  my  nuggets  and  meandered  away  to  some 
other  clime.  I  could  not  endure  the  uncertainty,  and 
started  out  for  town.  He  was  not  there.  He  had  fled. 
I  inquired  everywhere,  but  could  learn  nothing  of  him 
till  I  went  to  an  outfitting  place,  where  one  of  the  clerks 
said  that  a  man  answering  to  the  description  of  my  part- 
ner had  been  there  a  few  days  before  and  had  tried  to 
"trade  some  fool  gold  for  grub,"  he  said.  And  the  boys 
had  told  him  to  leave  the  town  inside  of  thirty  minutes  or 
they  would  hang  him,  and  probably  he  had  skipped. 

Then  I  asked  him  what  "  fool  gold  "  was,  and  he  told 
me.  It  is  generally  a  streak  of  yellow  mica  that  runs 
through  a  pebble,  and  under  water  looks  like  gold,  only  a 
little  too  bright.  He  said  that  from  the  number  of  these 
nuggets  that  had  been  brought  in  that  season,  he  judged 
that  the  fool-killer  must  have  been  drawn  on  a  jury  some- 
where and  prevented  from  attending  to  routine  business. 
Bill  Nye,  in  New  York  Mercury. 


"  What/'  said  the  Shah  of  Persia,  one  day,  "  means  all 
this  turmoil  I  hear  in  the  streets?  " 

"  Most  High  and  Mighty  Son  of  the  Sunrise,"  replied 
his  Grand  Vizier,  "  it  is  the  populace  following  one  who 
calls  himself  Buddha,  and  who  gets  about  performing 
miracles." 

"  Let  him  be  brought  in." 

The  guards  brought  in  on  the  run  an  old  man  of  ma- 
jestic appearance,  to  whom  the  Shah  said  briefly : 
"  Let  the  hippodrome  proceed." 

Thereupon  the  alleged  Buddha  began  his  circus.  He 
swallowed  three  cannon-balls  without  winking ;  he.climbed 
an  invisible.pole ;  he  rubbed  the  rheumatism  out  of  a  scul- 
lery maid's  shoulder ;  he  removed  a  royal  wart  from  the 
Grand  Vizier's  nose ;  he  rolled  lamplighters,  lit  them  and 
they  became  writhing  snakes,  ana  took  a  six-year-old 
girl  out  of  his  pocket-handkerchief.  These  did  he  all 
most  excellently.  Yet  did  not  the  great  ruler  bat  his 
eyes. 

"  Art,  Buddha? "  he  said,  tersely. 

(The  Shah  was  very  brief-winded.)    "  Yea,  verily." 

"Then  take  thee  this  lead  pencil,  friend,  and  drop  the 
same  upon  the  floor.  If  the  end  break  not,  then,  verily 
thou  art  Buddha." 

But  the  alleged  immortal,  shrieking  wildly,  "  That  have 
I  tried  these  many  years  in  vain,"  fled  forth,  flung  himself 
from  the  battlements,  caught  upon  his  cheek,  and  escaped 
back  into  the  far  recesses  of  the  Himalayas.  But  the 
great  monarch  smiled  feebly  and  said : 

"Thus  have  I  unmasked  already  nineteen  Buddhas." 
— Macon  Telegraph. 


Everything  about  Thackeray,  his  humor,  his  counte- 
nance, his  voice,  was  changeable.  In  the  depth  of  his 
heart  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  was  all  kindness,  but  all 
sourness  and  uncharitableness  on  the  surface.  Like  Car- 
lyle,  he  spoke  precisely  as  he  wrote.  His  cynicism,  his 
misanthropy  and  pessimism,  his  hatred  of  snobbism  and 
flunkyism,  were  with  him  inexhaustible  themes.  But  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  mere  bounce — rhodomontade  and 
fanfaronade— and  it  grew  louder  and  more  blatant  in  pro- 
portion as  his  domestic  fortunes  improved,  and  his  real 
good  nature  ripened  and  mellowed. — Episodes  of  My 
Second  Lift— A.  Gallenga. 


In  his  lecture  upon  English  Life,  Julian  Hawthorne 
says:  "Good  form"  is  something  which  no  one  can 
teach  you,  which  experience  cannot  impart.  It  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  apparently  free  from  effort,  spontaneous  in 
the  best  English  society,  yet  so  trifling  a  thing  as  an  in- 
flection of  the  voice,  a  careless  gesture,  will  transgress  its 
subtle  limits.  Its  presence  is  noted  but  its  absence  is 
fatal.  It  is  an  invaluable  defense  against  enforced  intru- 
sion. The  intruder  ostracises  himself  and  never  knows 
how  it  happens.  It  is  a  sort  of  secret  language,  with 
signs  and  countersigns,  known  only  to  the  initiated.  In 
England  earls  and  dukes  are  less  well-behaved  than 
'squires  and  barons  and  baronets,  and  this  I  attribute  to 
their  narrower  inheritance  and  traditions.  Another 
characteristic  of  English  good  society  I  find  to  be  "  un- 
obtrusiveness."  The  ornaments  are  rich,  but  you  have 
to  look  twice  for  them.  The  tone  of  conversation  is 
pitched  low — no  excitement,  no  stubborn  opinions,  no 
uncompromising  assertions.  The  implication  is  that  life 
is  rather  mildly  entertaining  than  interesting.  It  is  proper 
to  smile,  but  hazardous  to  laugh,  and  unpardonable  to 
weep.  All  effort,  all  exertion,  all  earnestness  is  depre- 
cated. Those  things  are  to  be  left  to  clergymen  and 
preachers,  but  there  are  symptoms  that  they,  too,  are 
catching  the  polite  indifference.  Another  distinctive 
feature  of  English  society  is  its  etiquette  with  regard  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  servants.  The  most  outrageous 
things  might  be  done  with  impunity,  "  but  as  you  value 
your  good  name,  you  must  not  help  yourself  to  a  potato 
or  put  a  coal  on  the  fire." 


Every  once  in  a  while  our  national  song,  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle," is  the  cause  of  a  spirited  dispute  among  those  who 
search  after  the  origin  of  such  things.  Such  a  controversy 
is  on  just  at  present,  and  is  reviving  some  interesting  his- 
tory about  that  old-fashioned  tune.  From  the  best  the- 
ories that  can  be  formed,  it  is  probable  that  "  Yankee 
Doodle"  first  came  from  Holland.  In  the  low  countries 
of  that  kingdom  there  has  long  been  a  song  which  the 
harvesters  sang  illustrating  the  fact  that  buttermilk  and 
one-tenth  of  the  grain  they  gathered  was  given  as  the 
price  of  their  labor.    It  runs  thus : 

Yanker  didel,  doodel  down, 

Didel,  dudel  lauter, 
Yanke  viver,  voover  vown, 

Hotermilk  and  Tanther. 

The  air  to  which  these  words  were  sung  was  afterwards 
carried  to  England  and  applied  to  the  words  written  in 
derision  of  Cromwell,  almost  exactly  as  they  are  known 
in  this  country,  and  named"  Nankee  Doodle."  The  song 
was  brought  to  this  land  soon  after  the  landing  of  our 
forefathers,  and  was  known  as  "  Lydia  Fisher's  Jig,"  In 
1775  the  regular  troops,  while  the  Continental  Congress 
was  discussing  the  question  of  separating  from  the  mother 
country,  used  to  sing  the  air  to  such  verses  as  these  : 
Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

For  to  buy  a  firelock; 
We  will  tar  and  feather  him, 
And  so  we  will  John  Hancock. 

It  was  not  adopted  by  the  Americans  as  a  familiar  air 
until  after  the  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  when 
the  brigade  under  Lord  Percy  marched  out  of  Boston, 
playing,  by  way  of  contempt,  "  Lydia  Fisher's  Jig,"  or 
what  is  now  known  as  "  Yankee  Doodle." — Philadelphia 
Times. 


If  we  ask  why  the  Chinese  have  remained  in  a  strange 
and  immovable  condition  for  so  many  centuries,  the 
answer  is  clear,  though  it  may  at  first  seem  a  little 
inadequate.    The  Chinese  have  no  imagination.  Peo- 
ple without  imagination   never  change  their  habits. 
The  Chinese  are  clever,  cultivated,  skillful  craftsmen, 
admirable  imitators,  but  they  have  no  imagination,  and 
that  explains  everything.    They  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  dull  routine  of  a  monotonous  laborious  life,  so 
long  as  they  have  enough  to  eat  and  to  buy  opium,  and  to 
gamble  away  a  few  cash  now  and  then  with  the  dice  or 
dominoes,  or  over  the  glorious  combat  of  two  valiant  crick- 
ets.   They  are  a  practical  folk,  and  so  long  as  things  are 
pretty  comfortable,  they  do  not  see  the  use  of  vain  aspi- 
rations.   They  are  content  with  a  domestic  system  which 
an  imaginative  and  romantic  mind  could  not  endure. 
They  are  happy  in  a  total  absence  of  religion,  because 
they  do  not  perceive  that  religion  brings  cash,  and  they 
feel  no  inward  promptings  toward  the  spiritual  life.  They 
have  a  scheme  of  morality  which,  if  carried  out,  must 
unquestionably  deserve  a  very  high  place  among  the  at- 
tempts to  govern  the  animal  whom  Swift  acutely  describes 
as  not  rationale  but  rationis  capax,  by  the  pure  principles 
of  reason.    Here  again  the  imagination  is  wanting;  the 
highest  kind  of  intellect,  which  connotes  a  quick  and  vivid 
imagination,  demands  something  more  than  a  moral  sys- 
tem as  the  ground  of  conduct.    Let  it  be  a  theology,  a 
divine  life,  or  an  enthusiasm  for  the  great  human  family, 
there  must  be  a  sentiment  for  the  imagination  to  clothe 
with  a  compelling  beauty  and  strength.    The  only  senti- 
ment the  Chinese  possess,  the  only  trace  of  the  power  of 
imagination,  is  in  their  reverence  for  their  ancestors,  and 
their  feeling  that  whatsoever  a  man  does  brings  renown 
or  shame  upon  his  forefathers.    This  is  a  more  powerful 
and  ennobling  sentiment  than  is  generally  perceived — it 
is  the  pivot  of  Chinese  life;  but  it  is  too  large  and  com- 
plex a  subject  to  be  now  discussed  at  length.  Apart 
from  this  one  redeeming  attribute,  the  worship  of  the 
great  dead,  the  Chinese  mind  is  singularly  pale  and  color- 
less, strikingly  devoid  of  the  vivifying  qualities  of  West- 
ern intellect,  empty  of  romance,  enthusiasm — in  a  word, 
without  imagination. — Edinburgh  Kevieiv. 


At  a  musical  soiree,  a  lady,  after  executing  an  intermin- 
able piano  solo,  faints  dead  away. 

A  gentleman,  with  great  promptitude,  seizes  a  glass 
of  water  and  administers  a  few  drops  to  the  lady,  who 
revives. 

Then,  with  the  compassionate  cry,  "  Now,  for  the 
other  sufferer?"  he  pours  the  remainder  of  the  water  into 
the  piano. — French  foke. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  MYSTKRIOVS  CLIENT. 


KV  H.  II.  F. 


I  am  a  lawyer — at  least  my  cards  and  letter-heads  so 
advertise  me.  I  think,  moreover,  I  may,  without  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  excessive  conceit,  lay  claim  to  a  reason- 
able amount  of  intelligence  and  discernment.  I  make 
this  claim  thus  early  for  fear  it  might  meet  with  disfavor 
further  on,  when  I  proceed  to  relate  some  incidents  which 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  of  having  stolen  from  Mun- 
chausen or  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  reputation  of  my 
profession  for  veracity  is  not  such,  I  fear,  as  would  justify 
me  in  extending  my  claim  in  that  direction,  or  indeed  in 
mentioning  my  own  standing  in  that  regard.  Let  it  be 
understood,  however,  that  in  this  case  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate  my  narrative. 
With  this  exordium  I  proceed  to  relate  some  experiences 
which  I  consider  extraordinary. 

Some  time  about  January  of  the  year  of  Grace  1884,  I 
received  a  note  from  a  client— a  professor  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  long  and  favorably  known  by  resi- 
dents of  San  Francisco,  and  an  ornament  to  his  profes- 
sion— stating  that  he  had  recommended  to  me  a  gentle- 
man, of  apparent  wealth  and  "  consequent  respectability," 
who  was  in  need  of  legal  advice.  A  small  card,  of  rather 
aristocratic  appearance,  was  inclosed,  bearing  this  in- 
scription : 


H.  AMOTY. 
R.  624.  Palace  Hotel. 


I  never  discourage  the  overtures  of  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable clients  needing  advice.  This,  at  least,  I  think 
I  may  claim,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction. 
Consequently,  when,  two  mornings  later,  a  well-dressed 
stranger,  who  I  mentally  noted  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  card  on  my  desk,  walked  into  my  office  on  Mont- 
gomery street,  I  gave  him  my  most  Chesterfieldian  recep- 
tion. He  was  a  handsome,  well-preserved  man  of  per- 
haps forty-eight  years — of  slender  build,  considerably 
below  the  medium  height,  with  dark  complexion,  velvet- 
black  eyes,  and  black  hair  and  beard,  the  latter  slightly 
sprinkled  with  gray.  He  wore  faultless  black  cloth,  and 
his  gloves,  boots  and  silk  hat  were  without  spot  or  blem- 
ish. There  was  an  air  of  dignity,  self-possession  and  re- 
serve in  his  carriage,  that  harmonized  well  with  his  per- 
sonal appearance. 

"  Is  Mr.  — —  within?  " 

His  voice  was  rather  low  and  well  modulated,  and  he 
had  a  pronounced  but  not  disagreeable  accent,  which  at 
once  revealed  his  Austrian  origin,  though  his  language 
was  otherwise  perfect. 

"That  is  my  name,"  I  replied,  asking  him  to  take  a 
seat,  which  he  did — removing  his  hat  and  displaying  a 
broad  and  rather  prominent  forehead. 

"  May  I  have  a  few  moments'  private  conversation  with 
you?  "—glancing  at  my  clerk,  a  rather  privileged  person- 
age, who  was  warming  himself  before  the  grate,  preparatory 
to  entering  upon  his  duties  for  the  day.  He  immediately 
withdrew  to  his  own  quarters,  and  my  caller  proceeded 
to  make  known  the  object  of  his  visit.    After  mentioning 

Professor   's  recommendation,  and  remarking  upon 

the  professor's  urbanity  and  erudition,  he  proceeded : 

"In  my  country,  when  a  person  has  an  enterprise  of 
any  considerable  importance  to  promote,  he  first  calls  on 
his  solicitor,  who  is  usually  able  to  refer  him  to  capitalists 
or  in  other  ways  render  him  material  assistance.  I  pre- 
sume you  have  clients  who  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
invest  considerable  sums  of  money  in  an  enterprise  that 
cannot  fail  of  realizing  large  and  immediate  returns?  " 

I  replied  that  I  had,  whereupon  he  assumed  a  lower 
and  more  confidential  tone,  and  proceeded : 

"What  I  tell  you  now  is  in  strict  confidence."  (Nod 
of  assent  from  me.)  "lama  chemist,  or,  if  you  please, 
an  alchemist.  My  father  before  me  spent  his  life  in 
searching  for  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  precious 
metals.  He  at  last  gained  his  object,  but  died  without 
knowing  that  he  was  successful.  He  had  calculated  the 
correct  combination  of  materials,  but  united  them  with- 
out a  necessary  preliminary  preparation.  After  his  death 
I,  by  accident,  discovered  his  error,  and  thus  reajjed  the 
benefit  of  his  life  of  labor  and  experiment.  I  can  manu- 
facture silver  from  materials  that  are  comparatively  inex- 
pensive." 

My  strange  client  paused,  as  if  to  note  the  effect  his 
revelation  would  have  upon  me. 

I  was  puzzled.  I  asked  myself,  "  Is  this  man  a  lunatic 
or  a  swindler?  "  I  have  been  somewhat  of  a  student  of 
physiognomy,  and  carefully  scanned  the  face  before  me. 
It  was  as  fair  a  page  of  nature  as  I  have  ever  attempted  to 
read.  There  was  something  unfathomable  in  the  liquid 
depths  of  his  eye,  and  the  aristocratic  curve  of  his  mouth, 
but  vice  and  crime  had  never  been  there — or  if  they  had, 
no  traces  were  left  of  their  presence.  His  eyes  met  mine 
with  a  frank,  unwavering  gaze  that  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  indicated  both  a  well-balanced  mind 
and  integrity  of  character.  But  his  extraordinary  an- 
nouncement made  me  suspicious. 


"You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  incredulous,"  I  said. 
"Alchemists  have  sought  the  philosopher's  stone  for  so 
many  centuries  that  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
chimera  by  most  men  of  ordinary  judgment.  Chemists 
say  that  gold  and  silver  are  original  elements.  How,  then, 
can  you  manufacture  either  of  them  by  combining  other 
elements? " 

"  I  am  riot  at  all  surprised  that  you  are  skeptical,"  he 
replied.  "  I  should  have  very  little  respect  for  any  man 
who  would  accept  what  I  say  without  question.  You 
have  raised  the  objection  that  has  proved  the  stumbling- 
block  of  all  chemists  since  Roger  Bacon.  This  difficulty, 
however,  has  been  removed.  More  recent  experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  gold  and  silver  are  not  original 
elements.  Liebig  has  demonstrated  that  they  each  con- 
sist of  three  or  more  constituents,  and  Humboldt,  after 
careful  experiment,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  have 
conclusively  proven  this  to  be  true  by  making  the  com- 
bination—at least  in  the  case  of  silver.  Now,  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  you  one  or  more  tests,  and  am  sure  I  can  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not  a  cheat  nor  a  lunatic.  You  may 
bring  a  friend  with  you  to  my  laboratory,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  tests.  Nay,  I  will  show  you  how,  and  you  shall 
yourself  make  the  metal.  All  I  ask  is  that,  having  been 
convinced  yourself,  you  will  introduce  me  to  a  capitalist 
who  will  assist  me.  Of  course,  I  could  commence  on  a 
small  scale,  and  by  gradually  increasing,  could  accumu- 
late all  I  could  wish.  But  I  find  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
my  bullion,  as,  of  course,  I  can  give  no  satisfactory 
account  of  it ;  and  besides,  I  prefer  starting  on  a  larger 
scale,  and,  for  that  purpose,  need  a  large  sum  of  money." 

He  paused  for  a  reply. 

I  hesitated ;  I  had  no  faith  whatever  in  him  or  his  tests. 
I  finally  told  him  so  frankly,  and  said  I  would  not  put 
him  to  the  trouble  of  showing  me  what  would,  no  doubt, 
prove  an  interesting  experiment,  but  would  result  in  no 
benefit  to  him.  I  said  that  I  was  not  an  expert  in  chem- 
istry, and  of  course  would  not  understand  his  tests;  that 
therefore  he  might  convince  my  eyes  but  not  my  brain ; 
that,  however  successful  he  might  be,  I  should  attribute 
his  success  to  his  skill  in  manipulating  his  materials  rather 
than  to  his  ability  to  produce  the  result  he  claimed,  and 
should  still  be  incredulous.  He  persisted,  however,  in 
asserting  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  convince 
me  of  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  trouble  or  difficulty  to  him,  and  I  finally 
consented  to  go  with  him  to  his  laboratory  next  day.  We 
agreed  upon  an  hour,  and  he  departed. 

"Here,"  1  said  to  myself,  "is  an  adventure.  This 
little  man  has  undertaken  rather  a  heavy  contract,  and 
yet  he  seems  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
perform  it  to  the  letter;  and  he  does  not  look  like  a 
trirler.  What  if  it  should  be  true  that  he  has  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  centuries !  If  he  had  claimed  to  be 
able  to  transmute  baser  metals  into  silver,  I  would  have 
put  him  down  at  once  as  a  prestidigitateur  and  a  fraud ; 
but  he  says  silver  is  not  an  element,  and  gives  the  great 
Leibig  as  his  authority.    I  will  see  him  operate." 

Next  day,  promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  my  magi 
cian  appeared.  I  introduced  him  to  my  friend,  to  whom 
I  had  related  the  interview  of  the  previous  day,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  see  this  disciple  of  the  black  art,  and  visit 
his  den. 

With  business  like  promptness  he  at  once-  suggested 
if  we  were  ready  he  would  take  us  to  his  laboratory.  We 
assented,  and  under  his  guidance  soon  found  ourselves 
on  the  upper  floor  of  a  building  on  the  west  side  of 
Kearny  street,  near  Sutter.  (I  do  not  recollect  the  num- 
ber.) He  unlocked  a  door  and  ushered  us  into  a  suite  of 
rooms  fronting  on  Kearny  street.  They  were  entirely 
unfurnished,  if  I  except  a  chair,  a  stationary  washstand 
and  a  plain  wooden  table,  upon  which  was  a  small  clay 
furnace,  with  bellows,  and  blow-pipe  attachment  leading 
from  the  gas  fixture  overhead.  On  the  broad  window-sills 
were  numerous  small  bottles  and  boxes,  and  on  the  floor 
a  heap  of  charcoal.  Having  noted  all  this,  I  turned  to 
my  strange  client,  who  in  the  meantime  had  removed 
his  coat,  and  seemed  to  be  ready  for  business. 

"  Now,  first,"  said  he,  "  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  gold  we 
are  going  to  make  instead  of  silver.  I  did  not  care  to  tell 
you  until  I  was  sure  you  would  give  me  the  assistance  I 
desire.  Now,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
know  this  fact  before  we  proceed." 

Picking  up  two  small  vials,  each  containing  a  colorless 
liquid,  and  a  small  box  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pill- 
box, containing  a  brown  powder,  he  continued: 

"  I  propose  that  you  shall  do  every  thing  yourselves,  so 
as  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  fraud  or  deceit  in  the 
manipulation  of  these  materials.  You  will  use  only  half 
of  each  ingredient  that  I  give  you ;  the  other  half  you  will 
keep,  if  you  choose,  and  take  to  an  analytical  chemist  for 
examination.  I  will  make  the  condition,  however,  that 
your  chemist  be  only  allowed  to  test  the  materials  for  the 
presence  of  gold,  as,  if  he  should  make  a  complete  anal- 
ysis, you  would  be  in  possession  of  at  least  a  part  of  my 
secret." 

I  assented,  and  he  proceeded : 

"  This  powder  is  a  compound,  one  ingredient  of  which 
is  more  rare  and  more  expensive  than  gold  itself;  but  it 
constitutes  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  powder.  In  per- 
forming the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  gold, 
which  must;  however,  undergo  a  preliminary  preparation 


by  partial  decomposition  in  a  powerful  solvent  contained 
in  this  jar." 

He  took  from  the  window  an  ordinary  two-quart  glass 
jar,  containing  about  a  quart  of  a  dark  liquid  smelling 
strongly  of  ammonia,  and  having  in  the  bottle  a  number  of 
gold  coins  (among  them  several  gold  dollars),  one  of  which 
he  proceeded  to  fish  out  with  a  long-handled  spoon.  He 
next  spread  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  over  a  small 
earthen  vessel,  and  poured  the  contents  of  the  two  vials 
together  on  the  cloth.  A  creamy  white  precipitate  was 
at  once  formed  and  remained  on  the  cloth,  while  the 
liquid  passed  through  into  the  vessel.  Producing  a  small 
crucible,  new  and  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  coffee 
cup,  he  said : 

"  Now  we  are  all  ready.  Will  you  first  please  examine 
that  crucible,  to  see  that  it  is  an  honest  one?  So.  Very 
well.  Now  drop  the  gold  dollar  into  it;  now  pour  in  the 
powder,  and  with  my  penknife,  take  about  one-half  the 
white  substance  on  the  cloth — that  will  do.  In  that  paper 
you  will  find  some  saltpeter.  Put  in  about  a  spoonful, 
for  a  flux.  Now,  have  you  a  silver  dime  in  your  pocket? 
Yes;  very  well,  put  it  in.  That  is  all.  Now  fill  the  cruci- 
ble with  charcoal  and  set  it  in  the  furnace." 

Having  complied  with  his  directions,  I  fastened  the 
cover  on  the  little  furnace ;  he  turned  on  the  gas,  lit  the 
blow-pipe  and  began  operating  the  bellows.  Soon  the 
whole  furnace  glowed  with  a  white  heat.  The  operation 
was  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  I  took  off 
the  cover,  and  with  a  pair  of  pincers  removed  the  cru- 
cible. 

"  Let  it  stand  on  the  table  a  moment  to  cool ;  the  gold 
is  there,  but  in  a  molten  condition.  If  you  will  jar  the 
crucible  slightly  you  will  see  it  shine — so.  Now  I  think 
it  should  be  cooled  sufficiently.  Suppose  you  dump  it 
into  this  pail  of  water." 

I  turned  the  crucible  upside  down,  and  sure  enough,  a 
good-sized  button  dropped  into  the  water.  When  it  was 
cooled  sufficiently  to  handle,  I  fished  it  out  and  found  it 
as  heavy  as  a  five-dollar  piece. 

"  That  is  worth  about  $3  50.  You  have  the  ten  cents 
in  silver  and  the  balance  is  gold.  You  may  state  the  ac- 
count this  way : 


Value  of  button   $3  50 

Value  of  ingredients : 

Gold  $1  00 

Silver   10 

Other  materials,  say   55 —  1  65 

Profit  $1  85 


"  That  is  to  say,  we  have  a  little  more  than  doubled 

our  capital. 

"  Now  you  may,  if  you  like,  take  the  button  and  the 
balance  of  these  materials  to  an  expert  for  examination. 
If  the  result  proves  satisfactory,  I  wish  you  to  introduce  me 
to  your  capitalist,  and  I  will  make  him  and  you  this  prop- 
osition :  He  shall  open  a  bullion  office  at  some  con- 
venient place  in  this  city,  having  suitable  private  rooms  to 
accommodate  my  apparatus.  He  may  also  put  in  a  large 
safe,  in  which  all  coin  and  bullion  shall  be  kept.  He 
shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  sole  custody  of  all  coin  or 
bullion  used  or  produced,  and  himself  dispose  of  the 
bullion.  I  shall  be  content  with  forty  per  cent  of  the 
profits,  he  taking  forty  and  you  twenty,  if  that  will  be 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
haggling  about  the  division,  as  there  will  be  plenty  for 
all  of  us." 

"  How  much  do  you  intend  to  make? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  easily  satisfied,"  he  replied.  "  I  shall 
not  care  for  more  than  about  ten  millions.  Of  course, 
we  could  revolutionize  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world 
by  simply  continuing  to  manufacture.  But  that  would  be 
unwise ;  when  we  have  enough  for  ourselves,  we  will  stop." 

I  readily  assented  to  this  proposition,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  rough  mental  estimate  of  the  number  of  millions 
that  would  be  required  to  satisfy  myself.  Much  to  my 
own  surprise,  I  was  beginning  to  take  it  for  granted  that, 
under  the  instruction  of  this  wizard,  I  had  actually  com- 
bined the  mystic  ingredients,  and  made  the  yellow  god 
that  misers  worship. 

I  put  the  nugget  in  my  pocket,  with  the  unused  portion 
of  the  ingredients,  and  went  out  upon  the  street,  having 
arranged  that  my  client  should  call  at  my  office  next  day. 
The  free  air  and  busy  crowd  of  the  street  brought  me 
out  of  the  clouds,  and  I  said  to  my  friend,  in  a  manner 
as  off-hand  as  I  could  muster,  "  That  was  pretty  well 
done.    How  do  you  account  for  it?  " 

"  You  scoff  at  the  idea,"  he  replied,  "of  his  being  able 
to  do  what  he  claims.  You  apparently  forget  that  we 
have  the  means  of  easily  determining  whether  or  not  he 
has  deceived  us.  He  did  not  handle  the  ingredients 
used  in  the  experiment.  You  have  the  button,  and  also 
one-half  the  materials  prepared.  An  analytical  chemist 
can  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  gold  in  the  materials,  and 
we  can  very  easily  ascertain  the  value  of  the  button." 

I  conceded  the  justice  of  his  remark,  and  we  imme- 
diately placed  the  materials  in  the  hands  of  a  chemist, 
instructing  him,  according  to  agreement,  to  test  them  for 
gold.  We  also  submitted  the  button  to  a  practical  assayer, 
and  in  the  afternoon  got  reports  from  both.  The  chem- 
ist said  he  could  detect  no  trace  of  gold  in  the  materials 
submitted  to  him,  and  the  assayer  reported  the  value  of 
the  button  to  be  $3  45  gold,  and  ten  cents  silver. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that?"  asked  my  friend,  with 
a  puzzled  expression  of  countenance. 
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"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  this  disciple  of  the  black  art 
has  pulled  the  wool  over  our  eyes,  and  he  certainly  did  it 
in  a  very  artistic  manner.  I  thought  we  were  careful 
about  the  experiment,  and  certainly  cannot  see  where  the 
sleight  of  hand  came  in ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  accept 
this  one  small  test  as  conclusive." 

"  Well,  what  will  you  do?" 

"I  think  I  will  speak  to  Colonel  .    He  is  always 

ready  for  anything  novel,  and  has  enough  ready  money 
to  satisfy  our  little  man  in  case  of  the  establishment  of 
this  proposed  bullion  factory.  Besides,  with  him  we  can 
put  it  in  the  light  of  an  adventure.  I  don't  care  to  go  to 
any  hard-headed,  common-sense  business  man  with  any 
such  proposition.  If  we  did,  we  should  probably  be 
laughed  at  for  our  credulity." 

We  called  on  the  Colonel  that  evening,  and  related 
our  experience.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  he  entered 
readily  into  the  enterprise,  and  agreed  to  be  at  my  office 
at  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  the  hour  fixed  for  Mons. 
Amoty's  call.  (1  call  him  "  Monsieur"  because  his  long 
residence  in  Paris  had  given  him  a  Gallic  air,  a  trifle  in- 
consistent with  his  Austrian  accent.) 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  next  morning  all  our 
dramatis  persona  were  at  my  office.  I  introduced  the 
Colonel  as  my  capitalist,  gave  them  possession  of  my  of- 
fice, and  went  to  court  to  attend  to  a  case.  I  saw  noth- 
ing more  of  either  of  them  until  next  day,  when  I  met  the 
Colonel  on  the  street. 

"Well?"  I  said,  interrogatively. 

"Well!"  he  replied,  with  a  falling  inflection,  "this  is 
a  queer  kind  of  an  affair  you  have  gotten  me  into." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  replied,  with  some  asperity,  "that 
you  are  under  any  obligation  to  get  into  any  'affair,'  un- 
less you  think  proper  to  do  so.  I  propose  to  you  a  way 
of  getting  a  little  amusement  out  of  a  charlatan,  and  you 
accuse  me  of  getting  you  into  an  '  affair,'  whatever  that 
may  mean." 

"Hold  on,  my  boy!  Don't  get  excited;  there's  no 
damage  done  yet,  and  isn't  likely  to  be.  But  I  am  mys- 
tified by  this  little  man  of  yours.  He  took  me  up  to  those 
elegantly  furnished  apartments  of  his  on  Kearny  street 
yesterday,  and  gave  me  about  the  same  programme  that 
I  suppose  he  gave  you,  only  he  used  a  hundred  dollars 
instead  of  one.  I  took  the  product  to  the  Mint,  and  this 
morning  got  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars.  He  is 
to  give  me  another  test  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  going  to 
take  an  expert  with  me." 

After  several  more  tests,  conducted  by  the  Colonel 
himself,  under  the  direction  of  the  alchemist  and  in  the 
presence  of  third  parties,  I  was  employed  to  draw  a  con- 
tract, the  like  of  which  I  presume  was  never  before  drawn 
or  seen  by  mortal  man  or  lawyer.  According  to  its  terms 
the  Colonel  and  the  alchemist  were  to  enter  upon  the 
manufacture  of  gold,  the  Colonel  furnishing  $100,000 
capital,  all  of  which  was  to  be  returned  to  him  with  forty 
percent  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise ;  the  alchemist  to 
have  forty  per  cent,  and  I  twenty.  The  Colonel  had 
already  realized  something  over  $1,000  out  of  the  experi- 
ments performed,  which  he  divided  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

When  the  contract  was  signed  in  triplicate,  my  strange 
client,  with  an  air  of  relief,  put  his  copy  into  his  pocket, 
congratulated  us  on  our  certain  prospect  of  immediate 
and  unlimited  wealth,  said  he  was  not  feeling  well  and 
thought  he  would  consult  a  physician.  With  this  he 
excused  himself  and  departed,  promising  to  call  on  the 
Colonel  next  day,  and  arrange  the  details  of  their  enter- 
prise. 

This  was  the  last  seen  of  the  alchemist.  Upon  inquiry 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  it  was  learned  that  he  had  not  been 
stopping  there  for  some  days,  but  had  left,  saying  that  he 
had  engaged  a  room  in  a  private  house.  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  his  whereabouts,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
from  him  since.  Perhaps  he  after  ail  concluded  to  keep 
his  secret  to  himself.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that 
he  might  have  been  the  victim  of  foul  play,  but  have  no 
ground  for  such  suspicion. 

I  am  still  plodding  on  in  the  "  dem'd  horrid  grind  "  of 
professional  life,  uncheered  by  the  sound  of  the  promi 
golden  shower. 

The  only  reminiscences  I  have  of  my  strange  client 
the  daintly  card  and  the  golden  button. 

San  Francisco,  January,  '85. 


TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS. 

Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eves, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  a  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 

That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under-world; 

Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 

That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge : 

So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah!  sad  and  strange,  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 

The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 

To  dying -ears;  when  unto  dying  eyes 

The  casement  slowly  glows  a  glimmering  square  I 

So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others;  deep  as  love; 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ! 
O  death  in  life— the  days  that  arc  no  more. 

Alfred  Tennyson 
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MRS.  THEODORE  H.  HITTELL. 

Of  the  many  refined  ladies  in  our  city,  highly  educated, 
secluded  in  their  homes,  yet  none  the  less  representative 
factors  in  our  commonwealth,  is  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Hit- 
tell,  known  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Silk  Culture  Association,  of  which  she  is  the 
original  founder. 

Born  in  Holland,  of  distinguished  ancestry  -  her  fathci 
having  been  knighted  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  by  Hlucher, 
and  receiving  many  decorations  in  his  lifetime — she  in- 
herited from  him  a  strong  philanthropic  nature,  together 
with  a  practical  insight  into  life  and  its  workings  from  the 
maternal  side  of  the  house.  For  many  years  she  has  lived 
in  San  Francisco,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  husband 
and  children,  giving  them  the  first  benefits  of  her  refined 
experience;  and  now  that  the  latter  have  reached  ma- 
turity, she  has  devoted  a  part  of  her  time  to  perfecting 
some  of  the  ideas  cherished  in  her  youth  and  studied  over 
carefully  in  her  later  years.  Always  a  great  student,  and 
surrounded  by  a  literary  atmosphere,  she  has  delved  deep 
into  the  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  studying  the  best 
thinkers  in  German,  French  and  English.  She  is  not  one 
of  those  who  read,  and  then  cleverly  pass  off  as  their  own 
the  pearls  they  may  have  found.  Instead,  she  lays  to 
heart  the  thoughts  advanced,  and  then  adapts  them  to 
surrounding  circumstances,  acting  practically,  and  giving 
forth  ideas  of  her  own  to  fit  the  new  emergencies  which 
may  arise. 

Some  years  ago,  when  there  was  such  an  uprising 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  processions  marched  through 
the  streets  with  banners,  demanding  work,  Mrs.  Hittell 
felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  especially  for 
women — some  industry  introduced  by  women  themselves, 
to  aid  their  poorer  sisters  in  earning  a.  respectable  liveli- 
hood. Studying  up  the  question,  not  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary matter  but  as  a  permanent  means  of  benefit,  and 
a  final  source  of  income  to  the  state,  she  prepared  an 
article  on  silk  culture,  to  be  read  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society — an  article  which  was  at  the  time  very  highly 
commended  for  its  practical  suggestiveness  and  clearness 
of  thought.  Making  special  calls  on  the  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance  and  many  leading  citizens,  besides  all  of 
the  prominent  newspapers,  who  accorded  her  the  most 
respectful  attention,  she  took  the  first  steps  to  organize 
the  society  now  known  as  the  Women's  Silk  Culture  As- 
sociation of  California,  beginning  with  very  little  encour- 
agement of  a  practical  nature,  though  soon  surrounded 
by  a  determined  little  band  of  efficient  lady  workers,  who 
by  their  combined  efforts  have  made  it  what  it  is  to-day — 
an  industry  fostered  by  the  state,  and  with  great  possibili- 
ties in  the  future. 

Already,  farmers'  wives  in  thirty-two  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia are  rearing  cocoons  and  sending  them  to  the  so- 
ciety, which  has  created  a  market  for  them  by  buying  all 
reared  in  this  state  for  the  Filature  or  Reeling  School. 
All  the  work  is  done  by  women  and  children,  and  it 
brings  in  a  tidy  little  sum  for  the  few  weeks'  labor  re- 
quired. Much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Further  appro- 
priations are  needed  to  carry  out  the  work  so  nobly  be- 
gun. Other  filatures  should  be  established,  giving  work 
to  more  of  our  young  people,  who  seem  to  take  to  the 
work  naturally.  A  market  should  be  made  for  the  man- 
ufactured articles,  of  which,  so  far,  hose  and  spool  silk 
constitute  the  limit,  and  are  of  a  superior  quality.  Land 
has  been  offered  for  an  experimental  silk  station,  and  it 
is  being  discussed,  not  only  as  a  possibility  but  as  a  neces- 
sity. 

This  is  a  special  idea  with  Mrs.  Hittell  at  present,  in 
order  that  practical  ideas  of  silk  culture  may  be  ad- 
vanced; that  California  may  profit  by  the  experience  of 
Europeans,  and  thus  avoid  the  introduction  of  unhealthy 
silkworm  eggs,  which  cause  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  raisers  of  them ;  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
these  diseases  which  will  eventually  cause  as  much  ruin 
as  the  phylloxera  has  to  the  wine  interest.  In  other 
words,  she  believes  in  beginning  right.  Though  yet  in 
its  infancy,  she  sees  far  into  the  future,  and  greatly  de- 
sires that  this  beautiful  industry  shall  not  languish  in 
California,  but  become  one  of  the  leading  branches — a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  state.  In  addition  to  her 
other  work,  she  writes  many  articles  upon  this  subject,  so 
dear  to  her  heart — strong,  able  articles,  in  the  purest  En- 
glish, which  are  among  the  best  published  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  their  yearly  reports. 

Although  not  an  officer  in  the  society,  yet  she  holds  the 
position  of  leading  adviser,  the  ladies  coming  to  consult 
her  upon  all  questions  where  difficulties  arise,  they  know- 
ing her  power  of  grasping  problems  and  solving  them. 
The  society,  composed  of  our  most  able  and  philanthropic 
ladies,  is  harmoniously  united.  Its  members  are  giving 
their  time  and  money  to  the  founding  of  this  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  the  women  of  California.  And  it  is  no 
small  matter  to  enter  upon  this  compact,  for  many  things 
enter  in  to  vex  the  most  amiable,  and  to  place  one  in  the 
absurdest  quandaries. 

I  overheard  a  comical  experience  last  spring,  when  a 
lady — I  think  it  was  the  President— came  in,  wringing  her 
hands. 


"Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  Those  eggs  that  came  from  Italy, 
and  were  left  with  me  for  several  days,  have  not  been 
called  for — and  would  you  believe  it?  they  have  begun 
to  hatch!  I've  put  them  in  the  refrigerator,  but  it 
is  no  use,  and  the  little  worms  are  crawling  all  over  every- 
thing !  I  haven't  a  mulberry  leaf  to'give  them,  and  they 
will  starve  to  death,  and  we  shall  lose  all  those  precious 
eggs.    What  shall  I  do? " 

It  sounded  rather  comical  to  an  outsider,  but  it  was  a 
serious  matter,  for  they  were  worth  almost  their  weight  in 
gold,  and  comprised  the  last  shipment  of  the  season.  It 
was  a  great  relief  when  some  one  arrived  in  time  and 
carried  the  hungry  and  uncomfortable  little  charges  off 
to  Perkcley,  where  food  and  care  awaited  them.  Still, 
these  are  doubtful  ex]>eriences  to  go  through  with,  and,  at 
the  time,  almost  enough  to  turn  one's  hair  white  in  a 
single  night. 

Irrespective  of  her  silk  culture  organization,  Mrs.  Hit- 
tell is  a  remarkable  woman.  She  is  endowed  with  a 
strong  human  sympathy,  which  makes  her  feel  for  the 
woes  of  the  poverty-stricken  and  untaught,  and  her  spare 
moments  are  spent  trying  to  devise  methods  for  the  organ- 
izing of  a  society  that  shall  give  practical  technical  edu- 
cation to  the  boys  and  girls  now  roaming  our  streets  with- 
out occupation,  or  even  hope  of  occupation — a  theme 
that  she  has  written  upon  most  intelligently.  She  would 
not  introduce  a  paternal  so  much  as  a  maternal  form  of 
government — some  means  by  which  our  young  should  be 
cared  for  by  making  them  self-supporting— a  subject 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  out  best  minds.  She  is  also 
much  occupied  by  all  that  relates  to  the  education  of  the 
young  by  means  of  museums  of  technical  art,  art  gal- 
leries, and,  in  fact,  all  that  pertains  to  the  building  up 
of  a  great  city. 

Her  ideas  are  thorough  and  carefully  studied  out.  She 
believes  in  teaching  the  young  the  value  of  observation, 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  actual  things,  actual 
methods  and  actual  practice,  and  not  indulging  in  so 
much  reading  and  book  knowledge — as  she  expresses  it: 
"  Not  to  have  them  live  in  a  parlor  all  their  lives,  getting 
a  parlor  education,  and  gazing  at  the  world  out  of  the 
parlor  windows." 

She  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of  work  for  women, 
and  holds  that  a  lady  is  never  so  much  a  lady  as  when 
she  employs  her  hands  in  some  useful  occupation.  She 
is  also  a  believer  in  economy,  and  though  in  wealthy  sur- 
roundings, exercises  it  with  true  Holland  thrift — with  her 
own  hands  setting  an  example  that  would  add  much  to 
the  income  of  the  unhappy  husbands  of  incompetent 
wives.  Books,  literature  and  all  that  pertains  to  art, 
however,  is  outside  the  pale  of  economy  and  dealt  in 
generously,  even  to  extravagance,  while  all  that  strength- 
ens the  faculties  and  develops  the  mind  has  a  home  be- 
neath her  roof. 

I  have  often  thought  what  an  excellent  thing  it  would 
be  if  the  women  of  a  township  would  elect  a  board  of 
twelve  from  among  their  number  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
Board  of  City  Mothers— similar  to  the  Supervisors  in  our 
city  government — who  attend  to  the  business  matters ;  a 
board  of  experienced,  motherly  women,  to  look  after 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  people ;  a  body  to  which  dis- 
tracted, inexperienced  women,  who  could  not  manage 
their  homes,  their  husbands,  their  children,  could  go  and 
get  practical  advice,  receiving  benefit  from  the  ripened 
wisdom  of  those  who  had  passed  through  the  same  or- 
deals. In  knowing  Mrs.  Hittell,  such  a  possibility  has 
been  suggested,  for,  quietly,  in  her  home  seclusion,  she 
even  now  fills  such  a  part,  having  a  thousand  little  devices 
and  words  of  encouragement  for  setting  such  women 
straight,  and  sending  them  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

It  is  only  when  women  like  these  pass  away  that  we 
appreciate  their  real  worth  and  remember  their  progress- 
ive ideas,  so  far  ahead  of  their  time.  The  influence  that 
men  exert  upon  their  age  is  often  sung  and  extolled,  but 
the  influence  of  intuitively  refined  women,  because  of 
their  secluded  j>osition,  is  rarely  known  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  it  is  well,  occasionally,  to  take  a  surreptitious 
peep  into  the  home,  and  steal  by  the  instantaneous  pro- 
cess the  photograph  of  a  mother  who  silently  is  at  work, 
making  an  impress  upon  the  men  and  women  of  the 
future,  that  the  "  honor  shall  be  given  to  whom  honor  is 
due."  Ei.i.a  Sterunc  Cummins. 


On  one  occasion  Charles  Dickens  was  upholding  the 
theory  that  whatever  trials  and  difficulties  might  stand  in 
a  man's  path,  there  is  always  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  "  Let  me,  in  proof  thereof,"  said  Dickens,  "relate 
a  story.  Two  men  were  to  be  hung  at  Newgate  for  mur- 
der. The  morning  arrived ;  the  hour  approached ;  the 
bell  of  St.  Sepulchre's  began  to  toll  ;  the  convicts  were 
placed;  the  procession  was  formed;  it  advanced  to  the 
fatal  beam ;  the  ropes  were  adjusted  around  the  poor 
men's  necks;  there  were  thousands  of  motley  sightseers 
of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  men,  women  and  children,  in 
front  of  the  scaffold;  when,  just  at  that  second  of  time,  a 
bull  which  was  being  driven  to  Smithfield  broke  his  rope, 
and  charged  the  moo  right  and  left,  scattering  the  people 
everywhere  with  his  horns.  Whereupon  one  of  the  con- 
demned men  turned  to  his  equally  unfortunate  companion 
and  quietly  observed  :  '  I  say,  Jack,  it's  a  good  thing  we 
ain't  in  that  crowd.' " 


Bob  Ingersoll  asks:  "Which  way?"  We  think  that 
no  matter  which  way  the  average  man  selects,  he  will  wish 
he  had  gone  the  other  way  before  he  has  gone  very  far. 

Puck. 
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SHARON  AND  THE  REST  OF  US. 


Senator  Sharon  is  catching  it  from  all  quarters.  The 
rods  of  condemnation  are  working  like  flails  in  the  har- 
vest-time of  long  ago,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  end  to 
their  length.  They  reach  across  the  Rockies  and  the 
Sierra,  and  even  arch  the  Atlantic.  The  British  colonies 
and  the  Pacific  islands  have  not  yet  been  heard  from,  but 
he  need  not  hope  to  escape  their  castigation.  His  back 
is  bared  invitingly,  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature— in 
editorial  human  nature,  at  least— to  withhold  the  easily 
given  stroke.  He  is  rich,  he  is  immoral,  he  has  been 
found  out,  and  has  come  second  best  from  a  fight. 
Mercy  to  a  man  in  such  case  would  be  unheard  of. 
Everybody  must  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
dart  out  of  his  glass  house  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  shying 
a  stone— for  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  virtuous 
in  order  to  feel  indignation  at  others  for  being  vicious. 
Senator  Sharon  overlooked  this  important  fact  when  he 
braved  the  publicity  of  a  trial,  and  cheerfully  took  the 
stand  to  confess  that  his  life  had  not  been  pure.  No 
doubt  he  has  been  amazed  at  the  chorus  of  disgust  and 
reprobation  that  has  kept  time  with  the  trial,  and  still 
continues.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
outcry  against  him.  He  feels  an  angry  contempt  for 
what  he  deems  the  hypocrisy  of  the  public,  and  holds  his 
own  sins  to  be  venial  by  comparison  with  this  astonishing 
mock  virtue.  Like  most  men,  he  makes  himself  the 
measure  of  others,  and  understands  the  ordinary  run  of 
respectable  people  as  little  as  they  do  him.  He  thinks 
all  men  are  like  himself  in  their  inclinations,  and  differ 
from  him  only  in  the  respect  that  they  have  not  the 
wealth  necessary  to  gratify  them.  He  knows  that  he  is 
not  peculiarly  wicked — that  he  is  but  one  of  a  very  large 
class  of  men  to  be  found  in  every  city.  He  looks  back 
upon  the  rich  men  of  the  Comstock,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  money-making,  or  with  whom  he  battled  in 
the  war  for  dollars,  and  remembers  that  their  lives  were 
like  his  own.  Debauchery  was  their  relaxation — the  only 
pleasure  they  could  take.  Without  education,  hardened 
and  sharpened  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  gambling 
career,  regarding  money  as  the  one  good  thing  worth 
striving  for,  ignorant  of  the  placid  enjoyments  of  domestic 
life,  incapable  of  intellectual  pleasures,  knowing  nothing 
of  books,  travel  being  for  them  in  their  unlearned  and 
unimaginative  state  mere  tiresome  journeying — these  men 
were  necessarily  coarsely  cynical.  Incapable  of  looking 
beyond  their  personal  experience  and  environment,  they 
saw  little  to  oppose  their  theory  that  every  man  was 
potentially  a  rogue  and  debauchee,  and  that  few  women 
were  able  to  resist  the  tempting  power  of  money.  If 
minded  to  dip  into  politics,  they  found  that  voters  and 
officials  and  newspapers  and  preachers  could  be  bought. 
Nothing  resisted  the  blows  of  their  sacks.  In  their  cor- 
rupt power  and  their  brutal  pleasures  they  were  imitated 
by  their  rich  companions,  and  envied  by  the  crowd  of 
parasites  that  hung  about  them  constantly.  They  breathed 
always  an  atmosphere  morally  putrid  and  intellectually 
dead.  And  the  new  rich  of  the  Comstock  were  no  worse 
than  the  new  rich  of  Chicago,  New  York,  or  any  place 
else.  Recall  the  flush  days  of  the  mining-stock  market 
in  San  Francisco.  The  breach  of  all  the  commandments 
was  the  chief  pastime  of  the  full-pocketed  brokers  and 
winners  of  the  day  in  the  game  which  yielded  such  big 
prizes. 

The  man  of  wealth  whose  money  ministers  to  the 
wants  of  an  enlightened  mind ;  the  man  whose  modest 
home,  with  its  wife  and  children,  stands  as  the  proof  and 
fruit  of  years  of  steady  work,  self-denial  and  clean  living; 
the  good  women  who  have  been  spared  contact  with  the 
base  side  of  life ;  the  quiet,  respectable  people  who  go  to 
church  and  trudge  contentedly  the  round  of  obscure  ex- 
istence— all  these  look  upon  one  like  Sharon  as  a  rare 
sort  of  monster,  and  he  in  return  honestly  believes  them 
to  be  Pharisees,  whose  condemnation  of  him  is  analo- 
gous in  motive  to  the  street-corner  prayers  of  their  proto- 
types of  old.  He  considers  that  his  offense  has  been 
merely  to  keep  a  mistress — an  irregularity  quite  common 
among  such  of  his  acquaintances  as  are  able  to  afford  the 


sin.  He  knows  scores  of  professional  and  business  men 
whose  lives  aTe  as  free  as  his  own,  and  who  yet  stand  well 
socially.  He  knows  that  the  average  man  about  town, 
the  average  politician,  and  the  large  class  who  may  be 
described  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  drinking  saloons,  are 
upon  the  same  moral  plane  as  himself ;  and  as  for  the 
journalists  who  are  baiting  him  and  raising  all  the  dis- 
agreeable noise  over  this  affair  of  his,  he  holds  them  in  a 
disdain  that  is  entirely  honest,  and  not  altogether  unde- 
served, as  a  class  ot  unprincipled  men  who  write  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  public,  and  laugh  in  private  at  what  they 
put  in  print. 

Senator  Sharon  is  entitled  to  some  sympathy  and  for- 
bearance. He  is  right  in  believing  that  he  is  not  so  much 
worse  than  the  average  that  he  should  be  pilloried  as  the 
wickedest  rich  man  of  his  time — set  upon  a  pedestal  like 
the  Bartholdi  statue,  as  it  were,  and  labeled,  "  De- 
pravity Disgusting  the  World."  He  differs  from  whole 
armies  of  men  in  two  respects  only — in  the  opportunity  to 
sin,  and  in  having  the  courage  to  confess  his  deeds.  He 
has  defied  society,  which  deems  it  wise  to  maintain  an 
outward  respect  for  a  standard  of  morals  by  which  com- 
paratively few  square  their  conduct.  The  world  believes 
in  the  expediency  of  assuming  virtue  when  it  has  it  not ; 
and  therein  it  differs  from  the  more  frank  Senator  Sharon 
— though  it  is  likely  that  by  this  time  he  wishes  he  had 
followed  the  fashion. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  a  prominent  New  York  merchant, 
who  recently  addressed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  city  upon  the  subject  of  reciprocity,  lamented  that 
under  the  Hawaiian  treaty  our  exports  to  the  Islands  had 
"  increased  but  nine  per  cent  faster  than  those  of  other 
countries,  while  almost  the  entire  exports  were  diverted 
to  the  United  States,  increasing  from  $2,277,212  in  1877 
to  $8,029,834  in  1883.  In  seven  years  this  country  re- 
mitted duties  amounting  to  $15,630,000,  while  in  the 
same  period  our  entire  exports  to  the  Islands  amounted  to 
but  $17,139,511."  Mr.  Tfiurber  is  one  of  a  still  amazingly 
large  class  of  men  who  have  not  learned  the  rudiments  of 
political  economy.  To  have  the  trade  of  a  country  "  di- 
verted to  the  United  States  "  is  a  misfortune  only  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  brain  ca- 
pable of  thinking.  When  Mr.  Thurber  buys  anything  he 
happens  to  need,  he  is  not,  we  are  sure,  given  to  sorrowing 
because  it  has  been  "  diverted  "  to  him.  In  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Thurber's  remarks,  the  Springfield  Republican, 
which  voices  the  intelligent  opinion  of  the  East  as  well 
as  any  newspaper  we  know  of,  says:  "If  we  have  been 
able  to  buy  four  times  as  much  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  before,  and  to  sell  them  many  more  goods  than  before, 
it  is  because  some  American  citizens  have  found  it  profit- 
able to  do  so.  This  is  in  fact  the  case,  and  a  strong  ad- 
dress recently  went  by  telegraph  from  the  leading  business 
men  of  San  Francisco  to  Senator  Miller  in  favor  of  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty.  The  statement  of  the  amount  of 
duties  which  our  government  would  have  collected  had 
the  treaty  never  existed  is  preposterous,  since  it  assumes 
that  equal  development  would  have  grown  up  if  there  had 
been  no  treaty,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case. 
Here  is  a  trade  of  $12,000,000  a  year  all  in  American 
hands,  which  otherwise  we  should  not  have  had.  Cali- 
fornia sentiment  is  much  stronger  in  regard  to  the  Hawaii- 
an treaty  now  than  it  was  when  it  was  ratified  the  first 
time.  The  idea  that  the  true  way  for  a  great  nation  to 
spread  its  commerce  is  to  keep  out  foreign  trade  by 
weighting  it  with  duties  to  raise  revenue  in  surplus,  is  me- 
dieval." Yet  the  most  prominent  of  the  newspapers  of 
San  Francisco — which  is  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the 
Hawaiian  treaty— are  no  more  intelligent  than  Mr. 
Thurber.   

The  soulless  railroad  corporation  has  aimed  another 
cruel  blow  at  the  anti-monopolists  of  California  by  abol- 
ishing the  special  contract  system.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on  it  is  hard  to  see  what  eloquent  gentlemen  who 
want  office  will  do  for  material,  when  they  mount  the 
stump  to  address  an  oppressed  public.  The  editor,  too, 
who  is  wound  up  to  chant  anti-monopoly  music,  sees  be- 
fore him  the  disheartening  necessity  of  learning  new 
tunes.  Robbed  by  a  bloated  monopoly  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  point  to  bars  across  the  Golden  Gate,  to  com- 
merce swept  from  the  seas,  to  an  enslaved  mercantile 
class,  and  a  whole  people  ground  under  the  heel  of  an 
odious  tyranny,  our  friends  the  anti-monopolists  nat- 
urally look  forward  with  gloomy  forebodings.  The  offices 
are  still  there,  but  the  bridge  by  which  they  were  to  be 
reached  has  been  ruthlessly  shaken  down.  It  would,  un- 
der the  distressing  circumstances,  be  hollow  mockery  to 
wish  Messrs.  Delmas,  Hearst,  Greathouse,  Terry,  Harri- 
son, Naglee  &  Co.  a  happy  New  Year. 


A  QUESTION  OF  COURAGE. 

The  Reverend  Jo  Cook  has  confided  to  a  New  York 
reporter  his  opinion  that  "  the  western  slope  is  greatly  in 
need  of  more  courageous  Christians."  It  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  "  western  slope"  is  peculiar  in  this  regard. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  California  Christian  is  as 
much  in  earnest  as  his  Eastern  brother,  is  no  more  ease- 
loving  than  he,  and  does  as  much  to  circumvent  the 
generally  successful  plans  of  the  Enemy.  About  the 
Oregon  Christian  we  know  nothing,  and  are  therefore  un- 
able to  defend  him  intelligently  against  the  aspersion  of 
Brother  Cook.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  life  in  Ne- 
vada and  Arizona  will  question  the  courage  of  a  man  who 
can  be  a  Christian  amid  such  surroundings.  The  less 
said  of  the  Christians  of  Utah  the  better,  but  we  defy 
even  Brother  Cook  to  deny  that  a  man  requires  bravery 
to  face  all  the  duties  of  Mormonism.  The  California 
Christian,  while  fully  the  equal  in  valor  of  the  Eastern 
believer,  excels  him  conspicuously  in  some  respects. 
For  example,  our  preachers  seldom  figure  prominently  in 
politics  and  rarely  appear  in  scandals.  Our  deacons  are 
not  given  to  eloping  with  their  pastors'  wives,  or  other 
ladies  of  the  congregation.  Such  of  our  superintendents  of 
Sunday  schools  as  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  associated 
with  the  banking  interest,  prefer  the  climate  of  California 
to  that  of  Canada.  Few  California  Christians,  we  must 
admit,  would  have  the  courage  to  make  such  heroic 
statements  to  a  reporter  as  those  which  follow,  and  which 
came  from  Brother  Cook  : 

On  the  Chinese  question  the  sentiment  of  the  people  there  ap- 
pears to  be  similar  to  that  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  East, 
and  the  hoodlum  classes  seem  to  have  no  influence.  I  heard 
that  the  people  generally  were  disgusted  with  Ingersoll's  lectures. 
The  comments  I  heard  about  him  were  unfavorable.  I  was  told 
he  was  regarded  by  the  infidels  themselves  as  a  sell. 

Any  California  Christian  who  numbers  respect  for  the 
truth  among  his  virtues  would  have  told  the  reporter  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  western  slope  is  hostile 
to  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  "hoodlum  classes"  have  no 
end  of  influence  out  here.  Mr.  Cook  should  be  with  us 
during  a  political  campaign  to  learn  how  much  mistaken 
he  is  in  this  particular.  If  he  got  his  information  as  to 
the  impression  made  by  Ingersoll  from  Christians  of  the 
western  slope,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  he  can  in  reason 
complain  of  their  want  of  courage,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  infidel  orator's  audiences  were  far  larger  and 
more  enthusiastic  than  were  Brother  Cook's,  and  the 
newspapers  gave  him  more  attention  and  treated  him 
more  respectfully  than  they  did  Brother  Cook. 

In  the  courage  which  is  required  to  talk  confidently 
upon  subjects  of  which  they  know  little,  to  criticise  others 
upon  slight  grounds,  and  to  dogmatize  at  all  times  about 
everything,  the  Boston  Christians  must  be  conceded  su- 
periority over  those  of  the  western  slope,  if  Brother  Cook 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative. 


The  Stockton  Mail  recently  suggested  that  Governor 
Stanford  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.  This  was 
done  in  a  spirit  of  irony,  for  the  Mail  is  an  enthusiastic 
anti-railroad  journal.  The  Examiner,  which  depends  upon 
its  contemporaries  for  its  thoughts,  seconded  the  Mail's 
proposition.  It  has  doubtless  surprised  and  mortified 
both  papers  to  find  with  what  seriousness  and  favor  the 
idea  has  been  received  by  the  interior  press.  Even  Dem- 
ocratic newspapers  which  up  to  the  last  election  made  a 
specialty  of  gnashing  their  teeth  at  the  railroads,  are  quite 
warm  in  their  approval.  Governor  Stanford,  we  presume, 
has  no  desire  to  go  to  the  Senate,  but  it  certainly  must  be 
gratifying  to  him  to  perceive  how  well  he  stands  with  the 
press  of  the  state,  which  is  a  tolerably  good  reflector  of 
public  sentiment.  The  cordiality  shown  him  personally 
is,  besides,  an  indication  of  popular  feeling  toward  the 
transportation  companies  with  which  he  is  conspicuously 
connected.  The  people  of  California  have  had  enough 
of  the  sort  of  disturbers  whose  political  stock  in  trade 
has  been  denunciation  of  every  one  associated  with  the 
railroads.  It  is  recognized  by  all  classes  now  that  Cali- 
fornia's growth  has  been  retarded  and  her  business  de- 
ranged by  the  persistent  persecution  by  demagogues  of 
the  men  whose  intellect  and  wealth  have  done  more  for 
the  state's  development  than  has  been  accomplished  by 
any  other  one  agency.  The  day  of  the  sand-lotter  and 
his  confrere  the  anti-monopolist,  so-called,  is  over  in 
California.  To  be  rich  and  energetic  in  business  no 
longer  brings  a  man  into  reproach  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  healthier  state  of  the  popular  mind  wrought  by  time 
and  experience  manifests  itself  in  no  more  striking  way 
than  in  the  hearty  reception  given  the  proposal  to  send 
Governor  Stanford  to  the  Senate.  The  honor,  however, 
of  succeeding  Mr.  Farley  is,  we  doubt  not,  reserved  for 
Mr.  Sargent. 
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FOOLISH  POLITICS. 


Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  Republican  party  in 
this  state,  there  was  no  revolt  against  Blaine  such  as  oc- 
curred in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Since  the  Republicans  here  secured  a  hand- 
some majority  for  the  electoral  ticket,  and  won  nearly 
everything  that  was  worth  winning,  there  is  naturally  no 
disposition  to  hunt  out  and  punish  such  members  of  the 
party  as  refused  to  vote  for  Blaine.  It  is  otherwise  in  the 
East,  however.  There  an  intense  vindictiveness  is  shown 
by  the  regulars  toward  the  Independents ;  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  party,  instead  of  looking  to  the  future  and 
planning  for  victory  in  the  next  contest,  seem  to  be  bent 
solely  on  keepirtg  out  of  the  party  permanently  those  Re- 
publicans who  left  it  temporarily  to  support  either  Cleve- 
land or  St.  John.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the 
county  committees  have  decided  that  no  person  who 
voted  against  Blaine  is  eligible  to  admission  to  the  clubs, 
members  of  which  alone  have  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
the  primaries.  The  same  course  has  been  followed  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  The  press  of  the  party,  taking  its 
cue  from  the  political  managers,  does  what  it  can  to 
maintain  and  widen  the  separation  between  the  regulars 
and  independents  by  maligning  St.  John,  cursing  the  Pro- 
hibitionists, denouncing  the  Stalwarts,  and  sneering  at  the 
Mugwumps.  Harper's  Weekly,  which  comes  in  for  a 
generous  share  of  the  attention  of  the  organs,  shows  the 
folly  of  this  political  scalp-hunting,  by  the  application  of 
a  little  irony  and  logic.    Thus : 

AVhen  the  Republican  managers  in  various  places  have  effectu- 
ally excluded  from  the  party  President  Arthur  and  the  Stalwarts, 
and  Mr.  St.  John  and  the  temperance  men,  and  the  Independent 
Republicans  and  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent  supporters  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  are  the  sinners  of  this  year,  they  will  naturally  pro- 
ceed to  expel  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  Republicans  who  took  his  hint 
not  to  vote  for  Mr.  Folger  in  1882,  and  of  course,  the  scratchersof 
1879.  They  will  then  see  justice  done  upon  Mr.  Depew  and  Mr. 
Hiscock  and  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  "Liberal  Repub- 
licans "  for  bolting  the  Republican  nomination  of  General  Grant 
in  1872;  and  if  there  be  any  survivors  of  the  Seward-Weed-Ray- 
mond-Johnson  war  of  1866,  they  also  must  be  banished.  And 
after  these  disciplinary  purgations  and  expurgations  of  traitors, 
renegades,  disloyalists,  and  Mugwumps,  the  party  will  be  puri- 
fied into  what  the  late  Hugh  Hastings  would  have  called  with 
contemptuous  energy  "  a  pretty  lunch  party !  " 

The  business  of  politicians  is  to  get  votes,  not  to  gratify 
revengeful  feelings.  Disciplining  Republicans  who  bolted 
the  ticket  in  November  will  not  elect  Mr.  Blaine,  but  it 
assuredly  will  defeat  the  Republican  candidate  in  1888,  if 
persisted  in.  The  party  has  use  for  every  voter  it  can  get 
within  its  lines. 


President-elect  Cleveland's  reply  to  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  which  addressed  him  a  letter 
asking  if  he  purposed  enforcing  the  Civil  Service  Act, 
must  give  satisfaction  to  every  enemy  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. He  says  he  believes  that  a  practical  reform  in  the 
civil  service  is  demanded,  and  regards  himself  as  pledged 
to  an  honest  enforcement  of  the  Act.  His  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  removal  and  appointment  of  office- 
holders are  thus  declared: 

There  is  a  class  of  government  positions  which  are  not  within 
the  letter  of  the  civil  service  statute,  but  which  are  so  discon- 
nected with  the  policy  of  an  Administration  that  removal  there- 
from of  the  present  incumbents,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be 
made  during  the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed  solely  on 
partisan  grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  their  places 
those  who  are  in  political  accord  with  the  appointing  power;  but 
many  now  holding  such  positions  have  forfeited  all  just  claims 
to  retention,  because  they  have  used  their  places  for  party  pur- 
poses, in  disregard  of  their  duty  to  the  people,  and  because,  in- 
stead of  being  decent  public  servants,  they  have  proved  them- 
selves offensive  partisans  and  unscrupulous  manipulators  of  local 
party  management.  The  lessons  of  the  past  should  be  unlearned. 
Such  officials,  as  well  as  their  successors,  should  be  taught  that 
efficiency,  fitness  and  devotion  to  public  duty  are  the  conditions 
of  their  continuance  in  public  place,  and  that  the  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive exercise  of  individual  political  rights  is  the  reasonable 
measure  of  their  party  service. 

If  I  were  addressing  none  but  party  friends,  I  should  deem  it 
entirely  proper  to  remind  them  that,  though  the  coming  Admin- 
istration is  to  be  Democratic,  a  due  regard  for  the  people's  in- 
terest does  not  permit  faithful  party  work  to  be  always  rewarded 
by  appointment  to  office,  and  to  say  to  them  that  while  Demo- 
crats may  expect  all  proper  consideration,  selections  ■  for  offic* 
not  embraced  within  the  civil  service  rules  will  be  based  upon 
sufficient  inquiry  as  to  fitness,  instituted  by  those  charged  with 
that  duty,  rather  than  upon  persistent  importunity  or  self- 
solicited  recommendation  on  behalf  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment. 

All  this  is  good.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  lives  up  to  this 
programme  he  will  disappoint  and  enrage  the  bosses, 
hacks  and  office-hunters,  and  the  riff-raff  in  general  of 
his  party,  but  he  will  have  the  support  of  the  intelligence 
and  character  of  the  country.  "Practical  politicians" 
of  both  parties  will  sneer  at  him  as  an  impracticable 
visionary,  a  Sunday-school  statesman,  and  the  rest  of  it ; 
but  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform  has  passed  beyond 
the  stage  where  sneers  can  hurt  it.  Should  Mr.  Cleve- 
land prove  strong  enough  to  stand  his  ground  firmly 


against  the  tremendous  pressure  that  will  be  turned 
upon  him,  his  administration  will  mark  the  opening  of  a 
new  and  cleaner  and  higher  era  in  our  politics. 


SOCIETY  NEWS. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to  be  known 
to  posterity  as  having  been  fashionable  characters  in  their 
time,  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  the  press  of  San 
Francisco  looks  coldly  upon  their  ambition.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  immortality  of  print,  the  aspirant  has  but  to 
know  how  to  dance,  and  to  send  his  name  to  the  news- 
papers whenever  he  practices  this  social  accomplishment. 
There  is  a  demand,  a  wide  demand,  for  news  of  this 
character.  Each  of  our  contemporaries  gives,  once  a 
week,  from  one  to  two  pages  to  recording  who  has 
danced,  who  has  feasted,  who  has  visited,  who  has  mar- 
ried or  engaged  himself  to  marry.  It  is  not  needful  that 
one  should  be  a  resident  of  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  fortune  and  a  mansion  to  secure  this  dis- 
tinction. The  social  gossip  columns  are  as  free  to  the 
aspiring  who  dwell  in  Half-Moon  Bay,  Red  Dog  and 
Yankee  Jim's,  as  to  the  aristocracy  of  our  own  Nob  Hill. 
The  poor  and  lowly  are  as  welcome  to  the  page  of  fame 
as  the  rich  and  arrogant.  To  do  him  justice,  the  "  so- 
ciety editor  "  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  One  able  gen- 
tleman who  holds  this  responsible  position  upon  a  con- 
temporary, regularly  chronicles  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  a  lady  friend  who  oscillates  between  the  metropolis  and 
the  towns  of  the  interior.  She  follows  the  honorable  pro- 
fession of  cooking  for  private  families— the  country  pre- 
ferred— and  being  unfortunately  given  to  drink,  seldom 
remains  long  in  one  situation.  Her  name  has  therefore 
become,  by  frequent  mention,  well-known  to  the  fashion- 
able world.  Two  weeks  ago  a  domestic  in  the  household 
of  a  friend  of  the  writer's  was  married  to  a  stoker  on  a 
tug-boat.  The  society  editors  of  the  Chronicle,  Call  and 
Examiner  all  recorded  the  happy  event,  and  further 
favored  the  public  with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  participated  in  the  wedding  festivities.  They 
failed  to  note  the  interesting  fact,  however,  that  the  fair 
bride  returned  to  her  kitchen  duties  on  the  morning 
following  the  wedding,  the  groom  selfishly  making  a 
wedding  tour  of  the  bay  alone,  in  the  fire-room  of  the  tug. 

Some  complaint  is  made  that  The  San  Franciscan 
gives  no  society  news.  Our  excuse  is  that  we  are  im- 
pressed by  the  belief  that  this  fascinating  department  of 
journalism  is  already  rather  overdone ;  and  we  fancy, 
moreover,  that  we  foresee  a  day  in  the  not  distant  future 
when  people  who  move  in  really  good  society  will  have 
the  taste  to  instruct  the  servants  to  show  the  social  gossip 
reporter  to  the  door  when  he  intrudes  within  their  dwell- 
ings. _________ 

Mayor  Bartlett  has  again  justified  the  general  confi- 
dence that  is  felt  in  him  by  vetoing  the  order  fixing  the 
price  of  gas  at  $2.25  per  thousand  feet.  The  Supervisors 
concerned  in  the  job  lacked  just  one  vote  of  being  able  to 
pass  the  order  over  the  veto,  which  no  doubt  made  their 
defeat  all  the  harder  to  bear.  Those  who  are  informed 
on  the  subject  of  gas  manufacturing,  and  who  have  no 
interest  in  coloring  their  testimony  to  suit  the  companies, 
aver  that  a  handsome  profit  can  be  made  by  selling  gas  at 
$2  per  thousand.  Mr.  Condict,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  the  Central  Gas  Company,  a  few  weeks  ago  testified 
before  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  that 
under  his  management  the  cost  of  manufacturing  was  a 
few  cents  less  than  $1  per  thousand,  and  that  he  would 
be  but  too  willing  to  make  a  ten-year  contract  to  furnish 
gas  at  $2.  The  new  Board  need  not  be  apprehensive 
that  the  companies  will  suffer  if  compelled  to  keep  the 
rate  down  to  the  two-dollar  mark.  Anything  above  that 
is  oppressive  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chronicle  admits  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Sargent 
to  the  United  States  Senate  is  highly  probable,  and  then, 
wrapping  the  mantle  of  prophesy  about  it,  gloomily  as- 
serts that  the  Legislature  in  choosing  him  will  ruin  the 
Republican  party,  and  "  render  the  return  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  power  in  1886  an  absolute  certainty."  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  Chronicle  will  wear  its  fangs  to  the 
gums  in  gnawing  the  file  of  baffled  malignity.  It  has 
found  itself  alone  in  its  warfare  upon  Mr.  Sargent,  whose 
election  to  a  post  which  he  before  filled  with  honor  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  people  of  California,  will  be 
approved  by  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
state.  Convinced  that  its  opposition  is  useless,  the 
Chronicle  withdraws  from  the  fight,  muttering  curses.  It 
may  be  expected  that  our  contemporary  will  do  what  it 
can  to  bring  about  a  fulfillment  of  its  prediction,  but  the 
Republican  party,  having  sustained  the  advocacy  of  the 
Chronicle,  may  regard  with  cheerfulness  the  prospect  of 
its  hostility. 


A  LESSON  TO  PREACHERS. 


Mr.  Beecher  danced  during  the  Presidential  campaip 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  now  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  compel  him  to  pay  the  piper.  Sundry  rich  Republicans 
of  his  congregation  have  determined  to  withdraw,  and 
hope  to  induce  so  many  to  secede  that  the  receipts  from 
pew  rents  will  fall  off  ruinously.  It  is  not  likely  that 
these  offended  Blaine  men  will  succeed  in  crushing  their 
famous  pastor,  or  in  hurting  Plymouth  church  seriously. 
Beecher  is  too  good  a  preacher  to  want  for  a  congre- 
gation so  long  as  he  is  able  to  climb  the  steps  of  a 
pulpit.  But,  although  he  is  too  great  to  go  down  before 
his  enemies,  the  trouble  which  has  come  to  him  because 
of  his  campaigning  is  instructive  to  smaller  men  of  his 
profession.  It  is  the  business  of  a  clergyman  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  win  men  to  godliness.  Whenever  the 
preacher  willfully  lessens  his  power  to  do  this,  he  offends 
against  the  church.  A  man  who  hears  his  political 
opinions  reprobated  from  the  pulpit  grows  hostile  in  his 
feelings  toward  the  preacher,  and  naturally  refuses  to 
listen  amiably  when  his  reverence  speaks  to  him  of  other 
and  higher  things,  in  the  tone  of  one  having  authority. 
If  we  believe  a  man  to  be  grossly  in  error  regarding  some 
matters,  upon  which  he  has  no  better  opportunities  for 
knowledge  than  we  have,  we  are  not  apt  to  credit  him 
with  infallibility  when  he  assumes  to  read  the  mind  of 
Deity. 

Beecher  can  be  forgiven  a  good  deal  that  would  bring  an 
ordinary  man  into  just  condemnation.  He  has  genius,  and 
feels  and  thinks  strongly  about  many  things.  He  must 
speak  when  he  has  the  impulse,  or  burst.  He  is  too  large 
and  many  sided  for  any  orthodox  pulpit.  Whenever  the 
brethren  have  sought  to  build  a  fence  about  him,  he  has 
kicked  down  the  boards  of  conservatism  and  ecclesiastical 
decorum,  and  insisted  upon  having  free  room  for  intel- 
lectual exercise.  He  has  startled,  shocked,  alarmed  and 
bewildered  the  people  of  God  times  without  number,  but 
he  has  made  them  admire  him  and  love  him.  The  breth- 
ren of  Plymouth  church  have  learned  that  their  pastor  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules.  He  is  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  a  law  unto  himself.  They  have  stood  by 
him  in  all  sorts  of  storms,  and  this  affectionate  fidelity  of 
those  who  are  nearest  to  him,  and  therefore  know  him  best, 
is  convincing  evidence  of  the  worth  of  the  man  and  the 
honesty  of  his  purpose  in  the  many  erratic  dashes  which 
he  makes  into  affairs  beyond  the  conventional  scope  of 
his  calling. 

But  every  preacher  is  not  a  Beecher.  Only  those  who 
have  brains  as  powerful  as  his  can  safely  imitate  his  de- 
fiance of  the  professional  proprieties.  Men  who  are  cast 
in  the  common  mold  must  be  content  to  jog  along  with 
the  crowd  on  the  common  highway :  Beecher  is  but  a 
brilliant  exception,  who  serves  to  prove  the  rule  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  preachers  to  meddle  overmuch  in  secular 
matters,  and  particularly  in  politics. 


Nevada  four  years  ago  gave  her  electoral  votes  for  Han- 
cock, and  sent  a  Democratic  Senator  and  Representative 
to  Washington.  Two  years  ago  she  elected  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor.  It  seemed  that  the  party  had  "got  a 
pretty  firm  hold  upon  the  state.  Now,  however,  all  is 
changed.  At  the  last  election  Nevada  gave  Blaine  and 
Logan  a  fine  majority,  replaced  the  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative with  a  Republican,  and  a  Legislature  was 
chosen  which  will  return  Jones  to  the  Senate.  The 
Democrats  were  whipped  as  badly  in  Nevada  as  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  the  party  there  is  in  as  angry  and  factional 
a  frame  of  mind  as  here.  The  friends  of  Congressman 
Cassidy  declare  that  his  defeat  was  due  to  treachery. 
Senator  Fair  sent  money  to  the  state,  and  the  jiatriot  who 
had  the  handling  of  it  is  an  ex-Confederate  captain.  Mr. 
Cassidy,  although  of  Southern  birth,  has  always  been 
allied  with  the  cart-horse  wing  of  the  Democracy,  and 
between  him  and  the  Chivalry  there  has,  therefore,  been 
no  love.  The  Confederate  captain,  it  is  alleged,  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  use  Senator  Fair's  money  to  re- 
tire Cassidy.  The  latter  gentleman  has  distinguished 
himself  at  Washington  as  a  smart  worker  in  the  interest  of 
himself  and  his  friends;  and  it  is  said  that  he  will  remain 
at  the  capital  after  his  term  expires,  and  devote  himself 
chiefly  to  circumventing  the  plans  of  his  Republican  suc- 
cessor and  Senator  Fair  to  secure  control  of  Nevada's 
share  of  the  Federal  spoils,  and  employ  his  spare  time  in 
discharging  the  pleasant  duties  of  a  professional  lobbyist — 
a  trade  in  which  he  has  had  considerable  experience. 
The  Governor,  it  seems,  is  also  at  outs  with  a  numerous 
and  vindictive  faction  of  his  party ;  so  that  altogether  the 
Nevada  Democracy  has  so  many  fights  of  its  own  to 
settle  that  it  is  not  likely  to  give  the  Republicans  much 
trouble  for  some  time  to  come. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BITS  FROM  THE  MAGAZINES. 


Gaultier-Garguille  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  first  joined 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgoyne  about  1610.  His  forte  was  the 
personation  of  old  men,  for  which  line  of  characters  his 
thin  body  and  legs  especially  fitted  him.  He  had  a  broad 
face  covered  by  a  mask,  to  which  a  pointed  beard  was 
attached,  and  the  suppleness  of  his  limbs  was  so  extraor- 
dinary that  his  movements  resembled  those  of  a  mario- 
nette. His  stage  dress  was  of  black  cloth,  trimmed  with 
red;  a  wooden  dagger  was  suspended  at  his  waist,  and  on 
his  head  he  wore  a  fur  cap,  and  constantly  carried  a  thick 
stick  in  his  hand.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  could  be  imagined 
more  outrageously  comic  than  the  tone  of  his  voice  and 
his  extravagant  gestures  while  singing;  and  such  was  his 
versatility  that  wnen  attired  in  a  more  suitable  costume, 
and  adopting  for  the  nonce  the  name  of  Flechelle,  he  ap- 
peared in  tragedy,  the  audience  almost  invariable  failed 
to  recognize  him.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Tabarin, 
the  well-known  farceur  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  After  his 
death  his  widow  contracted  a  second  union,  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  Normandy.  Several  of  his  prologues  and 
songs — none  of  them  remarkable  for  decency — have  been 
printed,  the  most  authentic  edition  forming  part  of  the 
collection  published  by  M.  Jannet. —  Temple  Bar. 


Park,  the  sculptor,  had  a  very  loud  voice,  and  sang 
Scotch  songs  perhaps  with  more  vehemence  than  many 
people  would  admire,  but  with  a  hearty  appreciation  that 
was  pleasant  to  witness.  It  is  related  that  a  deputation  of 
Glasgow  bailies  came  up  to  London,  with  Lord  Provost 
Lumsden  at  their  head,  in  reference  to  the  Loch  Katrine 
water  bill  for  the  supply  of  Glasgow  with  pure  water, 
which  was  then  before  Parliament,  and  that  they  invited 
their  distinguished  townsman  to  dine  with  them  at  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  Euston  square.  After  dinner  Park  was 
called  upon  for  a  song,  and  as  there  was  nobody  in  the 
dining  room  but  one  old  gentleman,  who,  according  to 
the  waiter,  was  very  deaf,  Park  consented  to  sing,  and 
sang  in  his  very  best  style  the  triumphant  Jacobite  ballad 
of  "  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  are  ye  wauking  yet,"  till,  as  one 
of  the  bailies  said,  "  he  made  the  rafters  ring,  and  might 
have  been  heard  at  St.  Paul's."  The  deaf  gentleman,  as 
soon  as  the  song  was  concluded,  is  reported  to  have  made 
his  way  to  the  table,  and  apologizing  for  addressing  a 
company  of  strangers,  to  have  turned  to  Park  and  said, 
with  extraordinary  fervor  and  emotion:  "  May  God  Al- 
mighty bless  you,  sir,  and  pour  his  choicest  blessings 
upon  your  head !  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  stone  deaf 
and  have  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  human  voice.  But 
I  heard  your  song,  every  word  of  it.  God  bless  you ! " 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


I  called  at  Park's  studio  one  morning,  and  was  informed 
that  he  every  minute  ezpected  a  visit  from  the  great  Gen- 
eral, Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  for  whose  character  and 
achievements  he  had  the  highest  admiration.  He  con- 
sidered him  by  far  the  greatest  soldier  of  modern  times, 
and  had  prevailed  upon  the  General  to  sit  to  him  for  his 
bust.  Park  asked  me  to  stay  and  be  introduced  to  him, 
and  nothing  loath,  I  readily  consented.  I  had  not  long  to 
wait.  The  General  had  a  nose  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle 
— larger  and  more  conspicuous  on  his  leonine  and  intel- 
lectual face  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
nose  was  familiar  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Horse  Guards.  It 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  "Conkey"from  the  street 
urchins,  and  I  recognized  him  at  a  glance  as  soon  as  he 
entered.  On  taking  his  seat  for  Park  to  model  his  face  in 
clay  the  sculptor  asked  him  not  to  think  of  too  many 
things  at  a  time,  but  to  keep  his  mind  fixed  on  one  subject. 
The  General  did  his  best  to  comply  with  the  request,  with 
the  result  that  his  face  soon  assumed  a  fixed  and  sleepy 
expression,  without  a  trace  of  intellectual  animation. 
Park  suddenly  startled  him  by  inquiring,  "Is  it  true, 
General,  that  you  gave  way — retreated  in  fact — at  the 

battle  of  ? '  (naming  the  place  which  I  have  forgotten.) 

The  General's  eyes  flaslied  sudden  fire,  and  he  was  about 
to  reply  indignantly  when  Park  quietly  remarked,  plying 
his  modeling  tool  on  the  face  at  the  time,  "  That  11  do, 
General,  the  expression  is  admirable!  "  The  General  saw 
through  the  maneuver,  and  laughed  heartily. — The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 


Annabella  is  not  Anna-Bella,  or  fair  Anna,  but  is  the 
feminine  for  Hannibal,  meaning  gift  (or  grace)  of  Bel.  Ara- 
bella is  not  Arabella  or  beautiful  altar,  but  Orabilia,  a 
praying  woman.  In  its  Anglicized  form  of  Orabel  it  was 
much  more  common  in  the  thirteenth  century  than  at 
present.  Maurice  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mauritius,  or  a 
Moor,  but  comes  from  Almanc — Himmelreich — the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.  Ellen  is  the  feminine  of  Alain,  Alan  or 
Allan,  and  has  no  possible  connection  with  Helen,  which 
comes  from  a  different  language,  and  is  older  by  a  thou- 
sand years  at  least.  Amy  is  not  from  amee,  but  from 
amie.  Avice,  or  Avis,  does  not  exactly  mean  advice,  as 
some  seem  to  think.  It  comes  from  /Edwis,  and  means 
happy  wisdom.  Eliza  has  no  connection  with  Elizabeth. 
It  is  the  sister  of  Louisa,  and  both  are  the  daughters  of 
Heloise,  which  is  Hele-wis,  hidden  wisdom.  There  is, 
indeed,  another  form  of  Louisa,  or  rather  Louise,  which 
is  the  feminine  of  Louis,  but  this  was  scarcely  heard  of 
before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  older  Heloise  form  of 
the  name,  Aloisa,  Aloisia,  or  Aloysia,  was  adopted  into 
mediaeval  English,  or  Alesia— a  name  which  our  old 
genealogists  always  confuse  with  Alice.  Emily  and  Amelia 
are  not  different  forms  of  one  name.  Emily  is  from 
/Emylia,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  gens.  Amelia  comes 
from  the  Gothic  amala,  heavenly.  Reginald  is  not  de- 
rived from  Regina,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  queen. 
It  is  Rein-alt,  exalted  purity.  Alice,  Adelais,  Adelaide, 
Aliza,  Alix,  Adeline,  are  all  forms  of  one  name,  the  root 
of  which  is  adel,  noble.  But  Anne  was  never  used  as 
identical  with  Annis,  or  Agnes  (of  which  last  the  old 
Scottish  Annar  is  a  variety) ;  nor,  as  I  sturdily  maintain, 
was  Elizabeth  ever  synonymous  with  Isabel. — Notes  and 
Queries. 


On  one  occasion,  on  the  first  night  of  a  session, 
Brougham  attacked  the  Government  for  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcements  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
stolen  many  of  the  measures  advocated  by  his  side  of  the 
House,  and  making  them  their  own.  The  speech  was  a 
telling  one,  and  the  more  telling  because  it  was  true.  It 
was  applauded  to  the  very  echo,  and  doubtless  many  of 
those  who  heard  him  wondered  how  Canning  would  rebut 
the  fierce  attack.  When  he  rose  the  House  welcomed 
him  with  tremendous  cheering,  as  if  anticipating  the  suc- 
cess which  usually  attended  his  efforts.  In  this  instance, 
too,  it  was  not  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  In  a  spirit 
of  the  utmost  good  humor,  he  said  that  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman  had  reminded  him  of  an  anecdote 
which  he  would  relate  to  the  House.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  an  author  named  Denis  had  written  a 
play,  which  was  produced  at  the  Theater  Royal  of  the 
day.  In  this  play  was  introduced  a  scene  in  which,  for 
the  first  time  on  any  stage,  there  was  an  imitation  of  a 
thunder  storm.  Denis  attended  the  performance,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  witness  his  piece,  notwithstand- 
ing the  thunder  storm,  unequivocally  damned.  Time 
passed  on,  and  with  it  the  memory  of  his  play  and  its 
unlucky  fate,  when  one  night  he  went  to  see  a  new  play 
from  the  pen  of  another  author.  This  piece  was  in  every 
respect  superior  to  that  of  poor  Denis,  who  witnessed 
each  successive  scene  with  feelings  of  envy.  It  happened, 
however,  that  this  author  had  also  introduced  a  thunder 
storm.  As  soon  as  Denis,  who  was  in  the  pit,  heard  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder,  followed  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience,  he  jumped  upon  one  of  the  seats,  and  raising 
himself  to  his  fullest  height,  shouted  out  with  the  voice 
of  a  stentor,  "  That's  my  thunder!  that's  my  thunder!" 
The  roars  of  laughter  which  followed,  and  in  which 
Brougham  himself,  the  Denis  of  the  moment,  was  com- 
pelled to  join,  baffle  all  description.  His  speech  was  no 
longer  to  be  thought  of  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  elicited 
the  ready  wit  of  Canning. — Temple  Bar. 


If  we  may  believe  his  biographers,  Jeffrey  Hudson  was 
seven  years  old  and  only  eighteen  inches  high  when  he 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  George  Villiers,  the  new 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Villiers  had  built  for  himself  a 
magnificent  mansion  at  Burley-on-the-Hill,  near  Oak- 
ham, and  here  the  famous  dwarf  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  King  and  Court,  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham — served  up,  it  is  said,  in  a  cold  pie, 
out  of  whose  crust  he  leaped  in  the  full  attire  of  a  gallant 
page  of  honor.  After  this  the  dwarf  was  presented  to 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  was  contrasted  with  a  gigan- 
tic porter  at  Whitehall,  who,  it  is  said,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  mask  at  court,  pulled  the  little  fellow  out  of  his 
pocket.  So  much  in  the  royal  confidence  had  Jeffrey 
grown  that  he  was  dispatched  to  France  to  bring  over  a 
midwife  for  his  royal  mistress's  accouchement,  but  was 
captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  carried  into  Dun- 
kirk, being  released  soon  after  at  the  express  instance  of 
the  French  court.  In  the  civil  war,  Jeffrey  obtained 
the  commission  of  a  Captain  of  Horse,  but  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  mistress  when  she  took  refuge  in  France. 
Hudson  was  of  a  peppery,  valiant  temper,  and,  outraged 
by  the  too  familiar  practical  jokes  of  the  young  English 
refugees  about  the  court,  he  challenged  one  Mr.  Crofts, 
of  their  number,  to  mortal  combat.  Crofts  appeared  at 
the  rendezvous  armed  with  a  squirt,  but  Jeffreys  showed 
conclusively  that  the  laws  of  honor  had  no  respect  for  the 
size  of  those  who  appealed  to  it,  and  compelled  Mr. 
Crofts  to  meet  him  on  norseback,  armed  with  pistols.  On 
this  occasion  the  dwarf  brought  down  his  man  with  fatal 
effect,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  the  court  of  France  in 
consequence.  Hudson  returned  to  England  after  the 
Restoration  and  from  a  Captain  of  Horse  became,  it  is 
said,  a  naval  commander.  Anyhow,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Barbary  rovers  and  sold  into  slavery,  but  was 
redeemed,  after  a  time,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
obscurity,  supported  by  a  pension  allowed  him  by  the 
Villierses  and  other  noble  families.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  grew  not  at  all  between  his  seventh  and  his 
thirtieth  year,  but  after  that  he  shot  up  to  the  height  of 
five  feet  nine  inches,  a  sudden  growth  which  he  attributed 
to  the  beatings  and  hardships  endured  under  his  Moham- 
medan masters. — All  the  Year  Hound. 


In  the  days  prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  when  the 
wealthy  classes  thought  it  no  shame  to  be  unable  to  read 
and  write,  the  ballad-maker  was  a  power  in  the  state. 
Richard  I — the  great  Cceur  de  Leon,  whose  name  is  still 
invoked  to  frighten  unruly  children  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine— was  unable  to  sign  his  name,  but  "he  was  familiar 
with  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  songs  of  Celtic  or  Saxon  Englishmen,  but  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  choicest  effusions  of  the  Norman 
muse.  And,  indeed,  if  kings  and  other  high  personages, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  gentry  and  trading  classes,  would 
not  derive  all  their  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  world 
from  the  priests,  who  possessed  the  keys  of  learning,  or 
from  actual  observation  with  their  own  eyes,  which  was 
always  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible,  they  were  glad 
to  gather  information,  combined  with  amusement,  from 
the  minstrels,  who  traveled  all  over  the  country,  mixed 
with  all  classes,  heard  all  the  news,  and  learned  all  the 
opinion  that  was  current.  But  the  invention  of  printing 
gradually  operated  a  change.  The  minstrels,  who  by  this 
time  had  lost  their  original  and  honorable  appellation, 
and  were  called  "  crowders"  or  "  fiddlers."  were  thrown 
out  of  bread.  They  ceased  by  degrees  to  be  the  favorites 
of  the  wealthy,  ana  found  their  only  refuge  among  the 
poor  and  illiterate,  and  became  of  scarcely  more  repute 
than  the  mountebanks  and  merry-andrews  of  country 
fairs.  An  act  of  Parliament  of  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  classed  them  as  "  rogues,  vagabonds 
and  sturdy  vagrants  "—a  legal  definition  which  still  applies 
in  England  to  strolling  actors  and  singers,  and  which 
might,  with  a  little  stretching;  be  applied  to  a  prima 
donna  on  a  provincial  tour.  King  Henry  VIII,  notwith- 
standing the  cares  of  state,  his  love-making,  his  wife- 
killing,  and  his  quarrels  with  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Wolsey 


and  his  great  nobles,  found  time  to  write  songs,  one  of 
which  was  entitled  "  Pastime  with  Good  Company."  In 
a  manuscript  still  in  existence,  and  known  to  be  of  his 
reign,  are  two  songs,  in  pure  though  quaint  English,  which 
may  be  quoted  as  among  the  earliest  songs  remaining  in 
the  language: 

Ah  my  sweet  sweeting, 

My  little  pretty  sweeting! 
My  sweeting  will  I  love,  wherever  I  go. 
She  is  so  proper  and  pure, 
Full  steadfast,  stable,  and  demure, 
There  is  none  such,  you  may  be  sure, 
As  my  sweet  sweeting. 

The  other,  entitled  "The  Loyal  Lover,"  is  equally 
smooth  and  vocal : 

As  I  lie  sleeping, 
In  dreams  fleeting, 
Ever  my  sweeting 
Is  in  my  mind. 

Nineteenth  Century. 


BRAVE  BRADY. 


Human  nature,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  shows 
certain  points  of  resemblance  wherever  we  may  roam.  A 
party  of  us  drove  in  from  the  headwater  of  the  Cachee  la 
Pondre  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  coach-driver  we  had 
hired  for  the  trip  was  a  little  wiry  Irishman  whose  trans- 
Missourijname  was  Finecut  Brady.  He  was  quite  a  little 
fellow,  weighing  about  113  pounds  without  his  revolvers. 
He  was  about  the  only  meek  appearing  Irishman  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  While  we  were  in  camp,  or  on  the  road, 
we  could  make  Finecut  do  anything  for  us,  and  some  of 
the  boys  got  to  imposing  on  him,  I  thought.  Coming  up 
the  steep  and  dizzy  road  that  leads  out  of  the  Valley  of 
Pondre  across  the  hills  toward  Diamond  Peak,  we  saw 
half  a  mile  up  the  hill,  a  buckskin  mule.  Finecut  saw 
him  and  recognized  him,  apparently;  for,  very  much  to 
my  surprise,  he  handed  the  lines  to  me  and  said: 

"  Here,  William,  steer  these  Cayuse  brutes  up  the  hill, 
while  I  assassinate  that  man,  will  you?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  I :  "any  time  you  see  anything  on  the 
road  that  you  want  to  kill,  just  hand  the  ribbons  to  me 
and  I'll  do  the  heavy  driving." 

Finecut  took  out  his  revolver,  looked  it*  over  to  see 
that  it  was  in  shape,  and  then  put  it  back  in  his  pannier. 
By  the  time  we  were  within  fifty  yards  of  the  solitary  horse- 
man, and  I  was  a  little  nervous  when  I  saw  that  he  was  a 
big  fierce-looking  kind  of  Captain  Kidd,  who  could  take 
two  such  weasels  as  Brady  and  thump  their  heads  to- 
gether. 

We  tried  to  pacify  Finecut,  but  he  was  wild  with  pas- 
sion. He  was  a  perfect  cyclone  of  wrath.  He  got  down 
from  his  seat  and  hailed  the  stranger  with  a  perfect  deluge 
of  profanity.  It  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  a  friend 
of  mine  in  the  party,  who  had  been  a  policeman  for  some 
years,  and  was  therefore  unaccustomed  to  danger  in  any 
form,  crawled  under  the  seat.    I  said : 

"Brady,  you  little  mosquito-brained  Irish  annex,  for 
Heaven's  sake  take  one  of  your  size." 

We  all  tried  to  call  him  off,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He 
was  determined  to  kill  the  stranger,  and  told  him  to  draw 
his  gun. 

"  Pull  your  weepon,  you  blankety  blanked  liar  from  up 
the  goolch,"  said  Brady;  "a-r-r-r-m  yourself  and  shoot 
your  dye-stooff,  you  cowardly  freak  of  nature,  while  I 
ventilate  your  immortal  soul.  Come  down  off  that  yaller 
mool  and  get  yourself  mizzured  for  a  funeral  sermon,  you 
automattick  horse-thief  of  the  w-o-r-rld.  I've  been  look- 
in'  for  you,  lo,  these  minny  days.  Why  don't  you  lave 
yourself  down  aff  that  bun  mool,  you  intillictooal  phe- 
nomenon, till  I  lave  the  daylight  in  your  diafram  !  " 

The  man  seemed  thunderstruck.  He  muttered  some- 
thing or  other,  but  we  couldn't  hear  what  it  was.  Brady 
saw  that  he  wasn't  armed,  and  with  a  final  threat  to  shoot 
him  on  sight  if  he  didn't  take  back  what  he  had  said 
about  him,  Finecut  came  back  and  climbed  into  the 
wagon.  We  drove  on  at  a  trot,  and  everybody  hove  a 
sigh  of  relief.  As  I  looked  back  the  black-whiskered 
stranger  still  sat  on  his  mule,  in  the  road,  without  a  sign 
of  moving  on.  He  seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed  with 
fear. 

I  knew  Finecut  for  years  after  that,  but  I  always  called 
him  Mr.  Brady.  He  drove  us  out  to  the  mountains  after 
that  many  times,  but  we  never  allowed  ourselves  to  impose 
on  him.  We  used  to  vie  with  each  other  trying  to  win 
Mr.  Brady's  esteem.  If  he  had  asked  me  for  ten  dollars 
I  would  have  loaned  it  to  him  just  as  soon  as  I  could  find 
a  friend  who  would  let  me  have  it.  He  could  have  got 
any  favor  out  of  me  after  that  little  incident  in  the  canon. 

Last  summer  I  was  again  riding  in  the  same  locality 
with  the  sheriff,  not  through  any  fault  of  my  own,  how- 
ever, when  all  at  once  we  met  the  solitary  horseman  that 
Brady  had  cowed  and  bullied  years  ago  on  that  identical 
road.  He  was  mounted  on  the  same  'ecru  mule.  I  was 
afraid  he  would  recognize  me  as  an  accomplice  of  Brady's, 
and  load  me  down  with  reproaches  and  lead ;  but  he  did 
not.  He  rode  silently  by,  not  even  returning  the  sheriff's 
salutation. 

When  he  got  past  and  out  of  sight  I  asked  the  sheriff 
who  that  was. 

"  That  man  on  the  yaller  mule  ?  Don't  you  know  him  ? 
Why,  that's  Minkins,  poor  cuss!  When  the  resurrection 
comes  off  Gabriel  will  have  to  raise  Minkins  by  hand." 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  he  got  mixed  up  with  a  premature  blast  on  the 
Comstock  in  an  early  day,  and  that's  the  last  noise  he 
ever  heard  distinctly.  Paralyzed  his  hearing  and  talking 
outfit.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Minkins  missed  the 
resurrection  altogether." — Bill  Nye,  in  Puck. 


Singular  that  it  should  take  a  defeated  candidate  a 
column  and  a  half  to  explain  why  he  was  beaten,  when 
his  victorious  oponent  can  tell  in  ten  lines  how  he  was 
elected.   

A  tooth  and  nail  affair:  The  buzz-saw  aud  the  hand 
of  the  victim. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCANS 


T  T 


MARK  TWAIN'S  PLAY. 


On  the  production  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  New- 
York,  of  Ah  Sin,  the  Heathen  Chinee,  the  joint  production 
of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  the  latter  gentleman, 
upon  being  called  before  the  curtain,  made  the  following 
speech : 

"This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  very  remarkable  play.  I  don't 
know  as  you  noticed  it  as  you  went  along,  but  it  is.  The 
construction  of  this  play  and  the  development  of  the 
story  are  the  result  of  great  research,  and  erudition,  and 
genius,  and  invention — and  plagiarism.  When  the  au- 
thors wrote  it,  they  thought  they  would  put  in  a  great  lot 
of  catastrophies  and  murders,  and  such  things,  because 
they  always  enliven  an  evening  so;  but  we  wanted  to 
have  some  disaster  that  wasn't  hackneyed,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  thought  we  hit  upon  the  breaking  down  of  a 
stage-coach. 

"  The  worst  of  getting  a  good,  original  idea  like  that  is 
the  temptation  to  overdo  it;  and,  in  fact,  when  the  play 
was  all  done  we  found  that  we  had  got  that  stage-coach 
breaking  down  seven  times  in  the  first  act.  It  was  to 
come  right  along  here  every  seven  minutes  or  so,  and 
spill  all  its  passengers  over  the  musicians.  Well,  you  see, 
that  wouldn't  do;  it  made  it  monotonous  for  the  mu- 
sicians, and  it  was  too  stagey,  and  we  had  to  modify  it ; 
and  there  isn't  anything  left  of  the  original  plan  now  ex- 
cept one  break-down  of  the  coach,  and  one  carriage 
break-down,  and  one  pair  of  runaway  horses.  Maybe  we 
might  have  spared  even  some  of  these;  but  you  see  we 
had  the  horses,  and  we  didn't  like  to  waste  them.  I  wish 
to  say,  also,  that  this  play  is  didactic  rather  than  anything 
else.  It  is  intended  rather  for  instruction  than  amuse- 
ment. 

' '  The  Chinaman  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  figure 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  going  to  be  a  great  political 
problem ;  and  we  thought  it  well  for  you  to  see  him  on 
the  stage  before  you  had  to  deal  with  that  problem. 
Then,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  we  have  intro- 
duced a  game  of  poker.  There  are  few  things  that  are 
so  unpardonably  neglected  in  our  country  as  poker.  The 
upper  class  know  very  little  about  it.  Now  and  then  you 
find  embassadors  who  have  a  sort  of  general  knowledge 
of  the  game,  but  the  ignorance  of  the  people  at  large  is 
fearful.  Why,  I  have  known  clergymen,  good  men,  kind- 
hearted,  liberal,  sincere,  and  all  that,  who  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  a  'flush.'  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
ashamed  of  one's  species. 

"When  our  play  was  finished,  we  found  it  was  so  long, 
and  so  broad,  and  so  deep — in  places — that  it  would  have 
taken  a  week  to  play  it.  I  thought  that  was  all  right;  we 
could  put  '  To  be  continued '  on  the  curtain,  and  run  it 
straight  along.  But  the  manager  said  '  No ';  it  would  get 
us  into  trouble  with  the  general  public,  and  into  trouble 
with  the  general  government,  because  the  constitution 
forbids  the  infliction  of  cruel  or  unusual  punishment.  So 
he  cut  out  and  cut  out,  and  the  more  he  cut  out  the 
better  the  play  got.  I  never  saw  a  play  that  was  so  much 
improved  by  being  cut  down ;  and  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  very  best  plays  in  the  world  if  his  strength 
had  held  out  so  that  he  could  cut  out  the  whole  of  it." 


MARRIAGE  IN  SCOTT'S  NOVELS. 


John  Ruskin,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  says :  There 
is  another  difference  in  the  woof  of  a  Waverly  novel  from 
the  cobweb  of  a  modern  one,  which  depends  on  Scott's 
larger  view  of  life.  Marriage  is  by  no  means,  in  his  con- 
ception of  man  and  woman,  the  most  important  business 
of  their  existence ;  nor  love  the  only  reward  to  be  pro- 
posed to  their  virtue  or  exertion.  It  is  not  in  his  reading 
of  the  laws  of  Providence  a  necessity  that  virtue  should, 
either  by  love  or  any  other  external  blessing,  be  rewarded 
at  all ;  and  marriage  is  in  all  cases  thought  of  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  happiness  of  life ;  but  not  as  its  only  inter- 
est, still  less  its  only  aim.  And  upon  analyzing  with  some 
care  the  motive  of  his  principal  stories,  we  shall  often  find 
that  the  love  in  them  is  merely  a  light  by  which  the  sterner 
features  of  character  are  to  be  irradiated,  and  that  the 
marriage  of  the  hero  is  as  subordinate  to  the  main  bent 
of  the  story  as  Henry  V's  courtship  of  Katherine  is  to 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Nay,  the  fortunes  of  the  person 
who  is  nominally  the  subject  of  the  tale  are  often  little 
more  than  a  background  on  which  grander  figures  are  to 
be  drawn,  and  deeper  fates  foreshadowed.  The  judg- 
ments between  the  faith  and  chivalry  of  Scotland  at 
Drumclog  and  Bothwell  bridge  owe  little  of  their  interest, 
in  the  mind  of  a  sensible  reader,  to  the  fact  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Popinjay  is  carried  prisoner  to  one  battle  and 
returns  a  prisoner  from  the  other;  and  Scott  himself, 
while  he  watches  the  white  sail  that  bears  Queen  Mary 
for  the  last  time  from  her  native  land,  very  nearly  forgets 
to  finish  his  novel,  or  tell  us— and  with  small  sense  of  any 
consolation  to  be  had  out  of  that  minor  circumstance — 
that  "  Roland  and  Catherine  were  united  in  spite  of  their 
differing  faiths."  Neither  let  it  be  thought  for  an  instant 
that  the  slight  and  sometimes  scornful  glance  with  which 
Scott  passes  over  scenes  which  a  novelist  of  our  own  day 
would  have  analyzed  with  the  airs  of  a  philosopher  and 
painted  w  ith  the  curiosity  of  a  gossip,  indicate  any  absence 
in  his  heart  of  sympathy  with  the  great  and  sacred  ele- 
ments of  personal  happiness.  An  era  like  ours,  which 
has  with  diligence  and  ostentation  swept  its  heart  clear  of 
all  the  passions  once  known  as  loyalty,  patriotism  and 
piety,  neceisarily  magnifies  the  apparent  force  of  the  one 
remaining  sentiment  which  sighs  through  the  barren 
chamber  or  clings  inextricably  round  the  chasms  of  ruin  ; 
nor  can  it  but  regard  with  awe  the  unconquerable  spirit 
which  still  tempts  or  betrays  the  sagacities  or  selfishness 
into  error  or  frenzy  which  is  believed  to  be  love. 


J.  M.  Peebles,  M.  D.,  has  written  a  book  called,  "How 
to  Live  a  Century  and  Grow  Old  Gracefully."  What's 
the  use  of  reading  a  book  to  learn  a  secret,  when  it  can 
be  learned  in  a  few  words,  to  wit :  Become  a  coryphee  ? 
Puck. 


A  PRICELESS  THING. 


It  is  not  the  deed  we  do, 
Though  the  deed  be  never  so  fair, 

Rut  the  love  that  the  dear  Lord  looketh  for, 
Hidden  with  holy  care 
In  the  heart  of  the  deed  so  fair. 

The  love  is  a  priceless  thing; 

The  treasure  our  treasure  must  hold. 

Or  ever  the  Lord  will  take  the  gift, 
Or  tell  the  worth  of  the  gold 
(By  the  love  that  cannot  be  told). 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  IS  FELT. 


A  tender  child  of  summers  three, 

Seeking  her  little  bed  at  night, 
Paused  on  the  dark  stair  timidly. 
"  O  Mother,  take  my  hand  !  "  said  she, 

"And  then  the  dark  will  all  be  light." 

We  older  children  grope  our  way 

From  dark  behind  to  dark  before; 
And  only  when  our  hands  we  lay, 

Dear  Lord,  in  Thine,  the  night  is  day. 
And  there  is  darkness  nevermore. 

Reach  downward  to  the  sunless  days 
Wherein  our  guides  are  blind  as  we. 

And  faith  is  small,  and  hope  delays. 

Take  Thou  the  hands  of  prayer  we  raise, 
And  let  us  feel  the  light  of  Thee! 

IVhitticr,  in  Christmas  St.  Nicholas.. 


A  VISIT  FROM  THE  SEA. 


Far  from  the  loud  sea-beaches, 

Where  he  goes  fishing  and  crying, 
Here  in  the  inland  garden 

Why  is  the  sea-gull  flying? 

Here  are  no  fish  to  dive  for; 

Here  is  the  corn  and  lea; 
Here  are  the  green  trees  rustling. 

Hie  away  home  to  the  sea. 

Fresh  is  the  river  water. 

And  quiet  among  the  rushes: 
This  is  no  home  for  the  sea-gull, 

But  for  the  rooks  and  thrushes. 

Pity  the  bird  that  has  wandered ! 

Pity  the  sailor  ashore! 
Hurry  him  home  to  the  ocean; 

Let  him  come  here  no  more! 

High  on  the  sea  cliffs  ledges 

The  white  gulls  are  trooping  and  crying; 
Here  among  rooks  and  roses 

Why  is  the  sea-gull  flying? 

Robert  L.  Stephenson,  in  Magazine  of  Art. 


WEARINESS. 


O  little  feet !  that  such  long  years 

Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load! 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road. 

O  little  hands!  that  weak  or  strong, 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long, 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask; 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

O  little  hearts!  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires: 
Mine,  that  so  long  hath  glowed  and  burned 
With  passions,  into  ashes  turned, 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

O  little  souls!  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine; 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years, 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears! 

How  lurid  looks  this  souf  of  mine ! 

Henry  IV.  Longfellow. 


THE  LOST  LEADER. 


Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us — 

Just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat; 
Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote. 
They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed: 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service! 

Rags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud! 

We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him. 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die  I 
Shakespeare  was  of  us.    Milton  was  for  us. 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us — they  watch  from  their  graves ! 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen; 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 

We  shall  march  prospering — not  through  his  presence; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us— not  from  hislyrcj 
Deeds  will  be  done — while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 

Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire. 
Blot  out  his  name,  then, — record  one  lost  soul  more; 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod; 
One  more  triumph  for  devils,  and  sorrow  for  angels; 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God  I 

Life's  night  begins:  let  him  never  come  back  to  us! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  pain; 
Forced  praise  on  our  part ;  the  glimmer  of  twilight  — 

Never  glad,  confident  morning  again  ! 
Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike  gallantly; 

Aim  a»  our  heart  ere  we  pierce  through  his  own; 
Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us, 

Pardoned  in  heaven — the  first  by  the  throne! 

 /tobert  Browning. 


Nothiiig  exasperates  a  woman  who  has  been  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  gas  light  with  her  hands  all  the  evening, 
so  much  as  to  find  that,  after  all,  she  had  left  her  best 
diamong  ring  on  the  washstand. 


HOW  WE  DO  IT. 


BY  W.  DOW  ELLS. 

Skoucjhf.gan,  Maine,  December  18th. 

I  read  with  great  interest  my  friend  Ennery's  remarks 
in  a  recent  number  of  Life,  especially  his  postscript, 
which,  perhaps,  was  just  a  trifle  too  evident.  That  he, 
as  well  as  myself,  is  superior  to  the  English  novelists  is 
due  to  greater  delicacy  of  touch,  and  I  consider,  to  a 
deeper  study  of  woman. 

I  have  never  been  abroad,  and  so  cannot,  of  course, 
date  the  commencement  of  my  mental  flow  of  ideas  from 
any  such  inspiration.  In  my  Lady  of  the  Aroostuck,  I 
admit  I  invaded  Ennery's  domain,  as  well  as  in  that  other 
better  story,  A  Chance  Acquaintance,  but  my  chief  suc- 
cess, and  where  I  feel  at  home,  are  my  invalid  women,  in 
New  England. 

My  invalid  women!  How  I  love  them — one  after  the 
other  as  they  come  nimbly  from  my  facile  pen !  They 
are  real,  they  are  true,  and  whenever  in  future  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Victorian  era  is  mentioned,  my  invalid  women 
will  stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  All  their  mental  freaks, 
their  w;hims,  their  strained  and  unnatural  virtues,  their 
casuistical  self-questionings,  their  anxieties,  their  woes — 
yes,  my  invalid  women  are  my  chief  and  permanent  glory. 
To  such  a  degree  do  I  devote  myself  to  them  that  when 
I  attempt  a  male  hero,  he,  too,  bless  him  !  becomes  an 
invalid  woman  in  trousers  at  my  delicate  and  genial 
touch. 

You  see,  New  England  is  full  of  them.  In  Massachu- 
setts they  outnumber  the  sterner  sex,  I  believe  thirteen  to 
one.  I  cannot  go  anywhere  but  I  count  them  by  the 
dozens,  and  I  "study  '  them.  In  fact,  I  cannot  stop  to 
study  any  other  kind  of  being.  I  don't  see  any  other 
kind.  I  don't  want  to  do  so.  This  is  my  secret,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  held  in  confidence. 

Look  at  any  one  of  my  characterizations — women,  my 
boy,  all  women !  I  tried  to  make  a  manlike  hero  once  in 
A  Modern  fnstance.  What  was  the  result?  Why,  he 
turned  out  to  be — oh,  horror  of  horrors,  a  beer  drinker! 
I  kept  thinking  of  him  as  a  woman,  and  when  I  did  so  I 
realized  how  dreadful  it  was  for  a  woman  to  drink  beer. 

I  call  on  any  one  to  show  a  single  manly,  virile  character 
on  my  pages.  Why,  my  men  commit  feminine  faults,  not 
masculine  errors.  But  I  do  claim  that  my  valetudinarian 
women  are,  some  of  them,  very  real.  Are  you  aware  of 
the  secret  which  made  the  situation  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Aroostuck  perfectly  proper?  It  was  because  there  were 
only  females  with  their  strange,  affected  little  moral 
quibbles  on  board.  And  it  is  the  unconscious  realization 
of  this  fact  which  prevents  the  situation  from  appearing  at 
all  strained. 

Yes,  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  woman  in  thus  bring- 
ing her  to  the  front.  1  have  made  all  her  petulant,  silly, 
sensitive  or  sickly  moods  good  literature.  Instead  of  a 
father  of  a  family  now  saying:  "For  Heaven's  sake,  Kate, 
stop  complaining,  stop  whimpering,  stop  your  sickly  sen- 
timentality," he  says:  "Ah,  Kate,  1  have  only  learned  to 
know  the  strange  variety  of  your  moods  since  this  last  book 
of  Mr.  Do  wells." 

As  for  my  style,  it  is  also  feminine,  gentle,  clear,  and  I 
must  confess,  without  mystification.  Much  as  I  admire 
Mr.  Jeems,  I  myself  don  t  see  through  all  he  says  some- 
times. I  enjoy  what  I  call  "realism,'  but  that  is,  I  con- 
fess, mostly  traceable  to  my  splendid  fancy,  rather  than 
to  fact.  My  studies  of  New  England  village  life,  where  I 
have  passed  most  of  my  time,  are  very  just  and  true,  but 
I  don  t  pride  myself  on  anything  but  my  women — with 
them  I  stand  or  fall. 

I  am  engaged  now  on  a  novel  depicting  mining  life  in 
Colorado.  You  would  smile  to  see  now  I  make  what  you 
would  suppose  to  be  hardy,  tough,  rough,  masculine  min- 
ers into  namby  pamby,  quibbling  misses.  The  plot  turns 
on  the  biggest  and  boldest  miner  (a  huge  fellow  of  6  ft.  6, 
and  big  in  proportion)  not  apologizing  for  treading  on  the 
toes  of  another  fellow  by  mistake.  It  is  going  to  workout 
very  well — but  who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  working  in  a 
mine — except  mine  ?  Yours  truthfully, 
—Life.   W.  Doweli-s. 


The  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  came  into  existence  on  a  bright 
summer  morning  in  July,  1838,  in  Cambridge,  as  Long- 
fellow sat  between  two  windows,  at  a  table  in  the  corner 
of  his  chamber.  It  was  a  verse  from  his  inmost  heart, 
and  he  kept  it  unpublished  for  a  long  time.  It  expressed 
his  own  feelings  at  that  time,  when  recovering  from  a 
deep  affliction,  and  he  had  it  in  his  own  heart  for  many 
months.  The  poem  of  "  The  Reaper  Death  "  came  with- 
out effort,  crystallized  into  his  mind.  "  The  Light  of  the 
Stars  "  was  composed  on  a  serene  and  beautiful  summer 
evening  exactly  suggestive  of  the  poem.  The  "  VVreck 
of  the  Hasperus  "  was  written  the  night  after  a  violent 
storm  had  occurred,  and  as  the  poet  sat  smoking  his  pipe, 
the  Hesperus  came  sailing  into  his  mind.  He  went 
to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep,  and  wrote  the  celebrated 
verses.  It  hardly  caused  him  an  effort,  but  flowed  on 
without  let  or  hindrance.  On  a  summer  afternoon  in 
1849,  as  he  was  riding  on  the  beach,  "  The  Skeleton  in 
Armor  "  rose  as  out  of  the  deep  before  him,  and  would 
not  be  laid. 

The  single  word  "excelsior"  happened  to  catch  his 
eye  one  autumn  eve  in  1 841,  on  a  torn  piece  of  news- 
paper, and  straightway  his  imagination  took  fire  at  it. 
Taking  up  a  piece  of  paper  that  happened  to  be  the  back 
of  a  letter  received  that  day  from  Charles  Sumner,  he 
crowded  it  with  verses.  As  first  written  down,  "  Excel- 
sior "differs  from  the  perfected  and  published  version,  but 
it  shows  a  rush  and  glow  worthy  of  its  author.  The  story 
of  "  Evangeline  "  was  first  suggested  to  Hawthorne  by  a 
friend  who  wished  him  to  found  a  romance  on  it. 
Hawthorne  did  not  quite  coincide  with  the  idea,  and  he 
handed  it  over  to  Longfellow,  who  saw  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  a  deep  and  tender  idyl. — /.  T.  Fields. 


A  Berlin  piano-maker  has  invented  a  noiseless  piano. 
That  is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction.  Now  let  some 
one  invent  a  noiseless  singer  and  a  silent  accordion. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM 


Jealousy  is  a  tacit  admission  of  inferiority — envy,  the  food  of  small  minds. 

—Prof.  O.  S.  Fowi.br. 

It  is  an  understood  thing  nowadays  that  the  young 
lady  who  not  only  has  good  intentions,  but  knows  how  to 
make  herself  the  glass  of  fashion  in  any  of  the  Eastern 
cities,  cannot  be  persuaded  to  have  all  her  costumes  from 
Paris.  The  name  of  Worth,  once  supreme  in  the  world  of 
dress,  has  been  obscured  and  almost  eclipsed  by  that  of 
Redfem.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  altogether  the  down- 
fall of  the  imperial  dynasty,  nor  the  consequent  transfer 
of  the  scepter  of  fashions  to  the  hands  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  but  the  gradual  change  in  the  habits  of  women, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
the  Redfern  costumes  to  the  new  usages.  Twenty  years 
ago,  skating  was  the  rudest  out-door  exercise  known  to 
the  fair  dames  of  Eugenie's  court,  and  for  this  velvet  and 
furs  sufficed,  and  cloth  was  unknown.  To-day  the  wo- 
man of  Prance  hunts,  after  a  French  fashion;  she  shoots; 
she  rides  upon  a  dragite,  and  while  doing  so  wears  En- 
glish costumes.  The  modern  French  lady  travels,  and 
observes  those  who  travel  in  France,  and  she  sees  that  the 
English  lady,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  is  best 
dressed  for  out-door  enjoyment ;  and  hence,  even  in  Paris, 
English  fashions  prevail  in  out-door  costumes. 

In  England  itself,  the  change  of  habits,  although  imper- 
ceptible, have  not  been  so  great ;  but  thanks  to  the  sensi- 
ble economy  and  patriotism  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
ladies  have  come  to  see  that  the  well-made  costume  of 
cloth  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  wants  of  man  is  also 
best,  with  proper  modifications,  for  a  lady;  and  that  they 
have  learned  the  lesson  so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  is  in 
a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wise  choice  made  by 
the  royal  lady  in  selecting  her  tailor.  The  innumerable 
German  and  Danish  cousins  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  sister  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  visited 
London  from  time  to  time,  saw  the  cloth  costumes,  were 
conquered  by  them,  and  introduced  the  fashion  into  their 
courts,  until  half  the  royalty  and  nobility  of  Europe  has 
left  its  address  on  Redfern 's  books.  American  sovereigns, 
not  a  whit  behind  those  wearing  crowns,  soon  adopted 
the  "  new  wrinkle,"  and  there  are  few  of  them  that  fail  to 
bring  home  at  least  one  of  Redfern 's  tailor-made  suits, 
when  they  go  across  the  "  pond  "  shopping. 

Five  years  ago  the  Princess  of  Wales  appeared  at  Ascot 
in  a  jersey,  and  produced  an  effect  similar  to  that  seen 
when  "  Kitty,  the  beautiful  and  young,  obtained  the  char- 
iot of  the  day."  If  the  world  was  not  set  on  fire,  every 
lady  who  saw  the  jersey  was  aflame  with  the  desire  to  have 
one,  and  only  her  royalty  saved  the  princess  from  being 
mobbed  by  an  anxious  crowd  crying:  "Where  did  you 
get  it?  "  After  a  month  the  secret  was  divulged,  and  Lon- 
don rushed  as  one  lady  to  Redfern.  Paris  sneered; 
smiled;  was  shocked;  said  the  jersey  was  ugly,  ludicrous, 
indelicate,  and  privately  sent  and  bought  a  few  for  experi- 
ment. London  exulted  in  its  new  garment,  wore  it  every 
day  and  all  days,  and  in  all  materials.  Worth,  Felix  and 
the  rest  yielded — and  their  customers,  too,  wore  the  jer- 
sey ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  Redfern  had  a  Paris  house, 
followed  very  soon  by  one  in  New  York. 

Isn't  it  rather  surprising,  the  number  of  places  where  a 
tailor-made  suit  may  be  had,  now  that  San  Francisco  la- 
dies have  decided  to  wear  them?  Nearly  all  the  dress- 
making establishments  make  them,  and  I  noticed  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  that  a  large  number  of  the  ladies  are 
wearing  them.  There  is  such  a  distinctly  street  appear- 
ance to  these  suits  that  one  must  be  sure  to  wear  some- 
thing more  dressy  for  church,  theatre  and  visiting.  I 
noticed,  too,  that  the  return  to  narrower  crinoline  is  also 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  new  departure,  and  as 
it  makes  the  change  rather  marked,  I  must  confess  that  I 
don't  like  it  as  well.  Tailor-made  suits  are  in  perfect 
keeping  with  morning  shopping,  marketing,  or  a  ride  to 
the  park  or  Cliff  house,  but  they  look  out  of  place  for  a 
Saturday  afternoon  promenade.  These' promenades,  so 
dear  to  us  all,  and  such  a  distinct  characteristic  of  San 
Francisco  life,  have  for  years  been  the  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  elegant  costumes ;  and  now  their  sacred  domain  is 
invaded  by  the  close-clinging,  masculine,  tailor-made 
street  dress  of  cloth,  and  the  glitter  of  heavily  jetted  silks 
and  satins  is  relegated  to  indoor  wear.  The  worst  feature 
is  that  the  new  suits  are  quite  as  expensive  as  a  silk  would 
be,  and  although  plainer  and  apparently  less  costly,  they 
are  not  so  by  any  means. 

One  of  the  most  curious  phases  of  humanity  is  shown 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  on  Market  and  Kearny  streets. 
I  refer  to  the  large  percentage  of  gentlemen  to  be  seen 
passing  to  and  fro  or  collected  in  groups,  bowing  and 
smiling  as  lady  friends  pass  by.  Now,  everybody  knows 
that  the  ladies  go  out  Saturday  afternoons  to  attend  the 
matinee  and  to  shop — not  to  see  and  be  seen ,  of  course ;  but 
the  question  is,  what  takes  the  men  out?  Is  it "  business," 
or  are  they  looking  for  a  friend?  I  noticed,  too,  that  they 
had  given  their  toilets  attention,  and  really  looked 
"  spruce."  As  one  passes  along  it  is  amusing  to  note  the 
quick  estimates  taken  as  people  pass  each  other,  and  es- 
pecially so  when  men  scan  each  other.  They  are  adept 
judges  in  the  matter  of  tasteful  toilets  for  ladies,  and 
"  knowing  girls "  dress  accordingly.  In  fact,  it  is  getting 
to  be  quite  out  of  fashion  for  men  to  admire  women  ab- 


stractly and  simply  because  they  are  women.  It  is  the 
best  dressed  and  cleverest  girl  that  has  admirers  of  refined 
taste  nowadays,  and  professional  men  of  all  classes  sel- 
dom pay  court  to  a  less  favored  lass.  When  men  learn  to 
admire  the  mental  and  domestic  qualities  more,  there  will 
be  fewer  mesalliances,  with  their  unhappy  consequences,  in 
in  our  midst. 

I  noticed  among  other  things  in  my  Saturday  stroll  that 
the  Prince  Charlie  plaids  have  made  their  debut  and  have 
been  welcomed  by  fashionable  society.  The  scarfs  for 
hats  and  the  handkerchiefs  for  the  neck  are  dainty  ad- 
juncts to  a  midwinter  toilet  that  are  strikingly  becoming 
to  either  blonde  or  brunette  type.  In  London  and  New 
York,  the  Scotch  plaid  ulsters  made  as  Newmarkets  are 
very  fashionable,  and  I  dare  say  will  soon  be  seen  on  the 
streets  here.  In  some  things  San  Francisco  is  considera- 
bly behind  in  fashions,  but  I  have  not  found  it  to  apply 
to  millinery  or  house-furnishing  goods.  There  are  some 
fancies  in  dress  materials  or  styles  of  garments  that  find  a 
slow  response  on  the  part  of  San  Francisco  ladies,  who 
with  all  their  vaunted  freedom  are  very  exclusive  and  set 
in  their  modes  of  dress. 


Walking  through  the  park  recently,  I  noticed  a  number 
of  ladies  on  horseback.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  their 
habits  partook  of  the  new  mode,  and  were  "  tailor-made." 
On  returning  to  the  city  I  thought  I  would  look  up  an 
establishment.  Accordingly  I  went  to  P.  Verdier,  the 
"  ladies'  tailor,"  as  he  calls  himself,  and  on  inquiry  I  found 
that  this  obliging  gentleman  would  make  a  complete 
habit,  of  three  pieces,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  seventy 
dollars,  if  the  goods  were  furnished.  He  very  consider- 
ately offered  to  "find"  the  linings,  buttons  and  thread; 
but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  do  most  of  my  horseback 
riding  on  the  cable  cars.  There  is  no  particular  change 
in  the  style  of  habits.  The  skirts  are  cut  to  the  waist, 
almost  close-fitting,  and  have  a  bias  seam  which  fits  over 
the  knee,  so  that  when  mounted  the  general  contour  is 
unbroken.  The  under-trousers  are  made  a  little  less  full 
at  the  ankle  than  formerly,  and  the  basque  is  short  on 
the  hips  and  sharp  pointed  in  the  front  and  back. 
There  are  very  few  sports  or  out -door  exercises  taken  by 
a  lady  that  show  her  grace  more  than  a  beautifully  hab- 
ited and  graceful  mount.  Care  should  be  taken  when 
being  assisted  to  the  saddle  by  a  gentleman,  as  there  are 
possibilities  for  most  painful  embarrassment  to  the  lady, 
if  she  be  not  well  up  in  the  art. 


By  the  way,  the  indications  are  that  Dame  Fashion  is 
going  to  order  us  to  take  our  hair  off  the  tops  of  our  heads 
and  wear  it  in  a  pure  Grecian  knot.  Handsome  women 
will  not  object  to  the  edict,  as  it  will  only  heighten  their 
charms,  but  what  are  we  homely  ones  going  to  do?  The 
greater  portion  of  us  will  look  like  "  frights,"  I'm  afraid ;  and 
"  La,  what'll  Moses  say?"  Crimps  and  bangs  still  obtain 
among  us — in  fact  they  hang  on  like  grim  death,  and  for 
my  part  I'm  heartily  glad  of  it.  Some  of  us  have  very 
little  beauty  anyhow,  and  if  it  were  not  for  properly  ar- 
ranged frizzes  to  help  out  with,  would  hardly  be  able  to 
pass  muster.  With  the  back  hair  arranged  a  la  Grecian, 
there  will  be  the  addition  of  back  curls,  one  at  each  side 
or  a  single  one  as  we  choose.  The  hair  will  be  parted  in 
the  middle  and  brushed  back  in  loose  waves,  a  la  Abbott. 
Flowers  have  so  long  been  ostracised  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  many  to  hear  that  they  will  be  used 
as  ornaments  for  the  hair  quite  extensively. 


Dog-collars  of  flowers  or  very  small  velvet  leaves  are 
worn  by  young  girls  in  the  evening  instead  of  necklaces. 
The  velvet  leaves  are  usually  very  becoming,  but  only 
girls  whose  female  cousins  admit  that  they  are  "rather 
pretty,  you  know,"  can  venture  on  the  flower-collar, 
which  is  fatal  to  any  but  the  rarest  beauty. 

Three  very  little  birds,  their  heads  and  bodies  nestling 
closely  together,  ornament  some  of  the  new  muffs.  They 
look  like  swallows,  but  they  are  really  manufactured. 
London  women  make  muffs  of  velvet  and  bright  silk 
handkerchiefs,  the  new  plaids  being  largely  used,  over  a 
stiff  lining.  Part  of  it  is  covered  with  the  velvet  and  the 
other  with  the  handkerchief.  They  are  arranged  so  that 
the  latter  seems  slipped  into  a  velvet  pocket.  The  ends 
of  the  ribbon  bows  still  tied  about  many  muffs  are  fin- 
ished with  gilt  or  jet  balls. 


How  closely  fashions  in  different  things  follow  each 
other !  In  architecture,  house-furnishing,  dress-goods, 
millinery,  and  decorative  art,  there  are  general  outlines 
followed,  and  they  all  harmonize.  Even  the  eyes  of  an 
artist  must  find  pleasure  in  noting  the  general  blending  of 
colors  in  the  branches  that  supply  our  wants.  There  are 
the  Renaissance  and  Queen  Anne  combinations  seen 
on  all  sides.  Furniture  is  made  in  both  styles,  of  walnut 
and  mahogany,  both  woods  receiving  a  polish  that  quite 
does  away  with  the  dead  luster  considered  de  rigei/r  in  the 
last  or  Eastlake  epoch.  Tennessee  marble  is  used  ex- 
clusively, its  cream-colored  veins  outlining  the  chocolate 
color,  and  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  wood 
used.  Sideboards  in  the  Renaissance  have  highly  pol- 
ished and  richly  carved  figures  in  raised  relief-work. 
Some  of  the  designs  show  old  heads,  while  others  have 
fruit  with  a  border  of  Grecian  pattern.  Dining-room 


sets  show  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  shape  and 
finish.  Instead  of  the  straight,  old-fashioned,  cane- 
seated  chairs  which  were  enough  to  take  one's  appetite 
to  look  at,  there  are  low,  broad  chairs,  with  backs  lower, 
upholstered  and  covered  with  Russian  horse-hide  finished 
like  the  famous  leather  from  that  frozen  land.  The  colors 
vary  to  suit  the  wood ;  there  are  soft  chocolate-browns 
for  walnut,  an  olive  for  oak,  while  for  mahogany  there  is 
a  decided  red.  Dining-room  tables  are  made  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  old-fashioned  black  walnut  extension  our 
mothers  laid  so  gracefully.  The  new  ones  are  modeled 
after  a  center-table,  but,  in  addition  to  an  upright  stand- 
ard in  the  center,  have  four  legs.  They  are  exactly  square, 
and  have  the  corners  slightly  rounded.  The  standard  in 
the  center  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  intimacy 
among  the  feet  at  table,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  gentle  hint, 
conveyed  by  a  sudden  punch  of  one's  favorite  corn,  is 
also  circumvented.  In  short,  prim  is  the  word  for  such 
tables,  and  those  enjoying  its  hospitality  must  be  the 
same. 

Library  and  chamber  sets  have  some  striking  changes. 
Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  high  shelves  made  of  oak 
for  books,  there  are  a  succession  of  moderately  low  book- 
cases, that  may  be  set  beside  each  other  around  the  walls 
of  a  library.  They  have  separate  doors,  and  would  be 
handy,  as  each  set  of  books,  or  books  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subjects,  could  be  placed  in  one  case  and  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  others.  An  odd  fancy  in  chamber  sets  is  a 
cabinet  or  shelf  on  one  side  of  the  bureau  or  dresser,  the 
other  side  being  finished  plain,  and  having  a  brass  cande- 
labrum opposite  the  plate  glass-mirror.  Chiffoniers  and  ar- 
moires  have  a  combination  wardrobe  with  the  former,  and 
a  ladies'  writing-desk  with  the  latter.  They  are  beauti- 
fully finished  inside  with  satin  and  camphor  wood, 
making  them  moth  proof,  and  the  heavy  brass  hooks  for 
clothes  are  made  in  the  form  of  an  anchor.  Library 
chairs  are  upholstered  with  embossed  Russia  horse-hide, 
the  figures  showing  a  raised  relief  in  Renaissance,  while 
the  ground-work  is  flowers  and  leaves  of  rather  large  de- 
sign. Some  of  the  leather  is  an  ebony  imitation,  while 
another  style  looks  like  old  bronze. 

Upholstered  furniture,  and  portieres  for  windows,  show 
the  raised  effects  and  gilt  outlines  to  be  seen  in  a  modified 
form  in  all  kinds  of  fancy  work.  The  goblin  tapestry, 
valeurs  and  satin-finished  brocades  are  nearly  all  "two- 
toned,"  with  gilt  background.  The  Olympic  Club,  for 
whom  Mr.  De  Young  of  the  Chronicle  is  erecting  a  build- 
ing, will  have  its  furniture  of  goblin  tapestry ;  the  ground- 
work being  a  heavy  gilt  embroidery.  The  flowers  are  of 
corn  color  and  cardinal  silk,  in  raised  work.  The  club- 
rooms  throughout  will  be  furnished  in  the  Renaissance 
styles,  and  will  be  the  club-house  of  this  coast. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  popularize  mahogany,  but 
dealers  seem  to  think  its  success  dubious,  as  it  is  not 
capable  of  as  high  polish  as  walnut,  and  color  is  objec- 
tionable. Pedestals  and  fancy  tables  are  shown  in  ma- 
hogany, with  the  stays  and  standards  twisted  as  was  the 
case  with  our  grandmothers'  tables,  but  I  doubt  if  they 
will  be  popular  here. 


Has  any  one  noticed  the  number  of  owls  perched  in 
every  conceivable  way  upon  counters,  and  gazing  placidly 
at  one  from  many  windows?  I  saw  a  pair  with  spread 
wings,  in  raised  gilt  relief,  on  a  black  background, 
mounted  as  panel  decorations.  The  heavy  gilt  frames 
made  the  panels  quite  attractive.  Owl  masks  burst 
through  the  surface  of  gilt  and  covered  panels  intended 
to  be  hung  or  mounted  on  easels,  and  glare  serenely 
from  the  comers  of  satin  handkerchief-cases.  Some  are 
white,  some  gray,  and  some  brown,  but  all  are  painfully 
wise  of  aspect.  Besides  these  there  are  owls'  heads  which 
have  come  to  the  base  use  of  holding  a  ribbon  inscribed 
with  "Merry  Christmas;"  and  owls'  heads  surrounded 
by  satin  puffings,  and  transformed  into  screens.  Pea- 
cocks of  small  size  attempt  to  rival  the  owls,  but  thus  far 
Hera's  bird  is  of  small  account  beside  that  of  Pallas. 


The  new  stationery  brought  out  by  the  approach  of  the 
winter  festivities  is  a  beautiful  cream-colored  card*  with 
gilt  edge,  and  almost  square.  On  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  is  an  imitation  foreign  stamp,  in  gilt,  while 
on  each  of  the  other  corners  is  a  Chinese  lantern,  a  cres- 
cent or  other  unique  design  in  gilt.  Numerous  are  the 
guises  under  which  stationery  cases  conceal  themselves 
this  year.  The  safe,  with  doors  of  wrought  bronze,  and 
with  a  recess  for  note-paper  ledgers,  shelves  for  the  pack- 
ages of  envelopes,  and  drawers  for  the  letters  received,  is 
one ;  the  upright  piano,  with  the  envelopes  where  the  keys 
should  be,  and  the  paper  in  the  top ;  the  sofa,  with  the 
paper  and  envelopes  under  its  comfortable-looking  cush- 
ions, are  some  ol  its  Protean  shapes ;  but  the  most  amaz- 
ing is  a  huge  sleigh  of  cardinal  plush,  with  gilt  runners, 
and  a  lock  in  the  back  guarding  its  treasures. 


There  are  many  beautiful  pedestals  for  flowers  or  statu- 
ettes, ,made  of  oxyd  of  copper,  in  Roman  pilaster  de- 
signs, but  the  handsomest  ones  I  have  seen  are  made  of 
California  and  Mexican  onyx.  These  are  Corinthian  col- 
umns, and  have  relief-work  of  gilt,  with  bright  green  or 
red  enamel  to  outline  the  work.  When  used  as  a  flower- 
stand,  with  pot  to  match,  these  pedestals  are  an  agreeable 
.addition  to  a  well  appointed  room.  F,  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


San  Francisco  is  happy  again.  It  has  opera. 
Of  course  it  doesn't  dare  to  say  that  it  is  per 
fectly  happy,  since  the  opera  is  English.  A 
community  that  makes  any  pretension  to  mu- 
sical culture  cannot,  of  course,  be  really  satis 
fied  with  anything  short  of  Italian  opera.  Ger 
man  or  French  is  the  next  thing  to  it;  but  opera 
in  a  language  "  understanded  of  the  people  "  is 
not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  However,  it  is  opera, 
and  we  are  happy.  Our  connoisseurs  are  enjoy- 
ing the  keen  delight  of  criticising,  comparing, 
and  airing  their  knowledge,  perchance  by  a  lit- 
tle fault-finding.  The  mere  lover  of  music  is 
reveling  in  the  less  complex  pleasure  of  listening 
to  good  music,  rendered  by  trained  and  capable 
vocalists.  And  by  no  means  least  in  the  list  of 
of  enjoyment,  there  is  the  simple,  straight-for- 
ward, human  pleasure  of  the  fashionable  and 
would-be  fashionable  world,  in  dressing  and  ex- 
hibiting their  fine  feathers  to  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  ten  thousand  dear  friends  who 
are  enjoying  themselves  in  the  same  refined  and 
elevated  manner.  Music  may  bore,  art  be  un- 
appreciated; but  the  exquisite  sense  of  being 
better  dressed  than  one's  friends  never  palls.  It 
is  a  treat  to  the  early  goer  to  sit  and  watch  the 
dames  and  demoiselles  settle  themselves  into 
their  seats,  pruning  and  pluming  their  glittering 
and  radiant  feathers  like  a  flock  of  gaudy  fla- 
mingoes, and  to  note  the  expression  of  "  Mine  is 
prettier  than  hers,  anyway,"  on  each  serenely 
satisfied  countenance. 

All  this  is  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  this 
season  we  may  read  a  little  more  of  the  music 
and  a  little  less  of  the  movements,  dress  and 
location  of  the  fashionable  audiences.  The  im- 
portant and  solemn  question  of  bonnets  or  un- 
covered tresses,  of  natural  or  artificial  flowers, 
of  swallow-tails  and  Prince  Alberts,  may  be  of 
absorbing  interest  to  the  average  dramatic 
critic,  and  to  a  public  craving  information  and 
enlightenment  on  these  abstruse  subjects;  but 
I  will  deny  to  my  dying  day  that  they  are 
opera. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  unfortunate  as  it  may  at 
first  glance  appear  that  Miss  Abbott  should 
have  chosen  for  her  opening  night  Rossini's 
Semiramide.  Our  people  have  had  considerable 
operatic  education  since  the  last  visit  of  this 
roupe,  and  know  how  to  discriminate.  A  rip- 
pling mountain  stream  may  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  flood  that  rolls  over  the  brink  of  Niag- 
ara, but  in  its  own  place  it  may  have  an  equal 
chasm.  Neither  Miss  Abbott  nor  the  majority 
of  her  company  can  cope  with  the  requirements 
of  Semiramide,  either  musical  or  histrionic. 
There  was  very  little  effort  to  do  so  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  company;  but  in  the  prima- 
donna  the  heroic  resolution  to  carry  her  part  as 
her  intelligent  conception  dictated,  was  so  ap- 
parent as  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  sympathy  at  the 
not  entire  success  of  her  effort. 

The  many  ardent  admirers  of  Mrs.  Seguin 
could  hardly  feel  that  her  place  was  adequately 
filled  by  the  contralto  Miss  Annandale.  Her 
voice  is  sufficiently  good,  though  apparently  not 
entirely  reliable ;  but  in  the  character  of  "  Ar- 
sace,"  her  acting  was  so  tame  and  spiritless 
that,  without  referring  to  the  libretto,  it  was  hard 
to  tell  whether  she  was  giving  orders  for  a  new 
mantle  to  a  tailor  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
wings,  or  the  defiance,  a  Poxitrancc,  to  the  trucu- 
lent "  Assur."  Even  in  the  scene  between  "  Ar- 
sace  "  and  his  new-found  mother,  Miss  Annan- 
dale  preserved  unbroken  that  impassive  repose 
which,  however  becoming  to  a  Vere  de  Vere,  is 
scarcely' suitable  to  an  Assyrian  prince,  under 
the  circumstances.  Out  of  this  stony  passivity 
she  would  not  be  aroused  even  by  the  fire  and 
spirit  which  in  the  queen  almost  accomplished 
a  physical  impossibility. 

Campobello  was,  as  usual,  equal  to  anything 
in  voice  and  personal  presence,  and  Broderick 
was  fairly  even  with  the  company  as  "Oreo, 
Chief  of  the  Magi."  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Fabini  as  the  "  Indian  Prince."  But  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  pass  without  notice  the  excellent 
rendering — it  cannot  be  called  acting— of  the 
part  of  the  shade  of  "Mirus,"  that  "avenging 
sprite  "  who  brought  retribution  on  the  head  of 
the  guilty  queen.  His  appearance  at  the  door 
of  the  tomb  was  fittingly  described  by  a  startled 
young  miss  near  me,  who  exclaimed,  "Gracious! 
that's  the  deadest  thing  I  ever  saw!"  And  his 
voice  was  so  well  managed  as  to  increase  the 
blood-curdling  and  sepulchral  effect. 

In  Martha,  on  Tuesday  night,  the  company 
was  infinitely  more  at  home.  Miss  Abbott's 
"  Last  Rose  of  Summer "  has  become  famous, 
and  evoked  loud  and  earnest  applause.  The 
other  characters  in  the  cast,  Miss  Annandale 
and  Messrs.  Fabrini,  Campobello,  Allen,  and 
Broderick,  established,  or  reestablished,  their 
claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  audience. 

Another  large  and  brilliant  assemblage  greeted 
the  first  production  of  Mignon  on  Wednesday 
night.  The  characters  were  all  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  "  Filina,"  in 
which  Mme.  Bellini  made  her  first  appearance  in 
San  Francisco,  and  "  Frederic,"  in  which  Miss 
Annandale  took  the  place  of  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin. 
Judging  by  the  increased  enthusiasm  of  the 
house,  the  company  is  gaining  nightly  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  now  that  they  have 


taken  up  the  line  which  is  suited  to  them.  How 
they  will  succeed  in  Carmen  to-night  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  favorite  Charley  Reed  is  out  in  a  prospec- 
tus announcing  that  henceforward  he  will  have 
an  interest  in  the  Standard  Minstrels,  as  they 
are  to  be  called  hereafter.  This  will  cause  little 
surprise,  as  Charley  has  so  long  been  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  to  our  minstrel-loving 
contingent,  which  is  a  more  numerous  one  than 
all  would  like  to  acknowledge.  As  a  friend 
whispered  confidentially  on  entering  this  lively 
little  rendezvous  on  Tuesday  night,  "  It  may  be 
an  ignominious  confession,  but  for  my  part  I 
like  to  go  where  there  is  something  to  make  me 
laugh.  There  is  so  much  outside  that  is  lugu- 
brious that  I  prefer  to  take  my  amusement  with- 
out any  tears  in  it,  if  you  please."  And  that 
this  feeling  is  pretty  general,  the  good  attendance 
that  has,  in  spite  of  weather  and  opera,  filled  the 
Standard,  California  and  Bush  Street  Theaters, 
proves.  At  the  last  named,  Leavitt's  Specialty 
Company  is  on  its  last  week,  with  no  apparent 
wane  of  its  popularity.  Valjean,  Frank  Bush, 
Pat  Reilly,  the  Fletchers,  and  Dorina  are  all  ex- 
cellent in  their  several  ways;  and  the  somewhat 
noisy  Irish  sketches  of  the  two  Barneys  seem  to 
please  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

The  World's  Fair  Minstrels  are  doing  a  good 
business,  considering  the  rain  and  counter  at- 
tractions. The  bill  is  amusing  and  varied,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  more  so  when  the  difficulty 
in  regard  to  retaining  their  present  location  is 
definitely  settled. 

The  Christmas  spectacular  play,  Prince  North 
Pole,  is  put  on  at  the  Tivoli  in  grand  style  and 
with  an  excellent  cast.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  house  is  crowded,  for  it  is  never  other- 
wise. Eckert  has  recovered  from  his  brief  spasm 
of  minstrelsy,  and  is  back  to  opera  in  a  clean 
face.  Miss  Leighton  is  a  graceful  and  sweet- 
voiced  princess,  and  Miss  Helen  Dingeon  as 
"Prince  North  Pole" — well,  were  it  not  in  the 
opinion  of  snobdom  "  bad  form "  to  rave  over 
anything  at  the  Tivoli — would  be  raved  over. 
In  truth,  whoever  lets  the  season  pass  without 
seeing  Mile.  Helene  in  that  ravishing  costume 
has  missed  one  of  the  prettiest  Christmas  sights. 
The  graceful  Rose  Julian  and  her  brother  per- 
form nightly  their  remarkable  acrobatic  and 
posturing  feats;  and  altogether,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  give  one  night  to  the  Tivoli  during  this 
holiday  time. 

NOTES. 

Alice  Lingard  is  as  popular  as  ever  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  Bush  Street  Theater  will  be  opened  next 
Monday  night  by  Ben  Cotton,  with  his  own  com- 
pany, in  Devotion. 

New  bills  by  both  minstrel  companies  next 
week.  Prince  North  Pole,  and  the  Julians,  con- 
tinue at  the  Tivoli. 

McKee  Rankin  has  engaged  Alma  Stuart 
Stanley  to  play  leading  business  at  the  Third 
Avenue  Theater,  New  York. 

Mary  Anderson's  portraits  are  above  par  in  the 
market,  while  those  of  Ellen  T:rry  and  Henry 
Irving  are  quoted,  "no  demand." 

Fay  Templeton  is  lying  in  Milwaukee  quite 
ill  with  pneumonia.  She  was  unable  to  fin- 
ish her  engagement  in  that  city  last  week. 

Louis  James  will  not  accompany  Barrett  to 
Australia,  but  will,  so  says  a  New  York  paper, 
take  Barrett's  present  place  if  he  can  get  it. 

Wadhtel's  voice  having  left  him  some  years 
ago,  he  has  followed  its  lead  and  left  the  stage, 
to  enjoy  life  in  Vienna  on  a  solid  bank  account. 

The  programme  for  next  week  at  the  Baldwin 
will  be  Faust,  A  King  for  a  Dav,  and  a  repe- 
tition of  some  of  those  operas  so  agreeably 
rendered  during  the  present  week. 

Mile.  Rhea  has  a  new  play  called  Arcadia. 
As  no  one  knows  to  a  certainty  what  the  lan- 
guage of  Arcadia  was,  perhaps  Rhea's  remark- 
able cross  between  the  French  and  the  English 
tongue  will  just  fit  it. 

"  His  defenders  have  claimed  that  de  Caux  is  a 
gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  and  have  de- 
nied that  he  married  Patti  from  mercenary  mo- 
tives. It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Patti's  decla- 
ration with  the  defense  made  of  the  Marquis." 

A  contributor  to  the  Chicago  News  Letter  is 
not  so  favorably  impressed  with  Miss  Dora 
Wiley,  of  the  Carleton  Opera  Company,  as  were 
the  Californians.  He  finds  her  manners  rather 
"loud,"  her  self-assertion  unpleasing,  and  her 
voice  only  fair. 

The  slender  and  graceful  Maurice  Barrymore 
seems  to  resemble  Julius  Caesar,  in  that  he  can 
both  play  and  fight,  "  and  in  both  is  equally 
skillful."  He  is  playing  "  Orlando  "  in  earnest, 
having  just  broken  a  London  actor's  arm  in  a 
wrestling  bout. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Florence  grows  younger  everyday, 
according  to  a  New  York  critic.  By  a  list  of 
actresses 'ages  lately  published,  this  would  appear 
to  be  a  common  circumstance.  The  French  say 
"  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels;  a  woman  as  she 
looks,"  but  an  actress  is  as  old  as  she  says  she 
is. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  of  the  Greenwich  Amateur 
Company,  has  found- a  capitalist  willing  to 
build  a  "  model  theater  "  for  amateurs.  If  he 
lived  in  this  city,  he  would  locate  his  theater 
over  a  powder  magazine.  What  matters  the 
value  of  a  theater  where  a  great  public  good  is 
to  be  attained? 


Mr.  Nelson  Decker  is  settling  his  affairs  in  this 
country  with  the  idea  of  taking  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  in  England.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Decker  married 
a  young  English  actress,  whose  stage  name  was 
Nard  Almyne.  Mrs.  Decker  has  inherited  a 
fortune  by  the  death  of  a  relative. 

Sarah  Neville,  otherwise  Miss  Goldberg,  has 
won  her  suit  for  salary  against  George  D. 
Roberts  and  others,  of  the  Salmi  Morse  Passion 
Play  venture.  She  was  awarded  $632  20  by  the 
jury.  If  George  has  gone  into  theatrical 
management  he'll  want  two  or  three  more  offices 
on  Wall  street  to  keep  it  up. 

Mme.  Aimde  is  recapturing  New  York,  this 
time  in  comedy.  Her  voice  is  gone  but  her  es- 
prit, and  her  kick  are  left.  Probably  a  good 
deal  of  the  metropolitan  enthusiasm  is  due  to 
the  glamour  that  always  enwraps  one's  first  love. 
Aimee  has  delighted  us  all  so  long  that  it  would  be 
shabby  not  to  be  delighted  when  she  expects  it. 

A  great  fuss  is  being  made  about  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  statements  made  by  Colonel 
Mapleson  and  Mile.  Nevada  in  reference  to  the 
non-appearance  of  the  latter.  The  former  testi- 
fied to  the  diva's  illness  while  she  declares  she  was 
only  mad.  That's  just  what  the  Colonel  meant. 
He  said  she  was  ill,  and  as  the  children  say, 
said  "  tempered  "  to  himself.  She  was  ill-temp- 
ered.  Divas  are  often  that  way.  Dorothy. 

The  Chicago  News  Letter  says:  "Those  who 
have  taken  up  the  course  of  the  most  noble 
Marquis  de  Caux  in  the  little  matrimonial  affair 
between  the  most  noble  and  the  divine  Adelina, 
the  beauteous  Patti,  will  be  rather  nonplussed 
by  the  latter's  firm  and  unswerving  assertion 
that  by  the  terms  of  her  separation  from  the 
Marquis  de  Caux  she  was  to  give  him  half  her 
fortune,  and  that  she  has  rigidly  observed  this 
condition  from  1877  to  the  present  time. 

Actors  are  as  a  class  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
the  public  praise  or  blame,  and  exigent  in  their 
claim  for  approbation.  It  would  appear  that 
this  weakness  might  be  relied  upon  to  keep  them 
from  any  base  or  cowardly  conduct,  at  least. 
But  once  a  cur,  always  a  cur.  Another  promi- 
nent name  appears  on  the  black  list.  The  wife 
of  the  elegant  Gerald  Eyre  has  just  brought 
suit  against  him  for  abandonment  and  non-sup- 
port. Probably  the  kindest  thing  such  as  he 
can  do  for  their  wives  is  to  leave  them;  but, 
unfortunately,  their  tender  mercy  is  generally  of 
the  kind  described  by  Douglas  Jerrold  as  unre- 
mitting kindness. 

The  San  Francisco  Philharmonic  Society — 
Gustav  Hinrichs  conductor— will  give  its  fourth 
concert  of  the  season  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
next  at  Piatt's  Hall.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme : 

1  Trompeten-Overture  (ist  time)  Mendelssohn 

2  Symphony,  11  Laendliche  Hochzeit "  (ist  time  

 Goldmark 

3  Concerto  for  V  iolin  (No.  9)  Spohr 

HENRY  HRYMAN. 

4  "Auf  der  Wacht "  (ist  time)  Hiller 

5  Zigeunertaenze  (ist  time)  Haidingsfeld 

THE  ARTISTS. 


When  the  Palette  Club  was  born  into  the 
world  of  art,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  puny 
infant  by  the  members  of  the  Art  Association, 
but  they  generously  gave  it  five  months  to  enjoy 
life,  after  which  period  it  was  consideied  certain 
that  its  existence  would  be  cut  short.  The 
five  months  passed,  and  it  continued  to  live, 
though  never  blessed  with  perfect  health.  A 
year  has  gone  by,  and  it  is  still  on  its  legs,  and 
persists  in  its  audacious  refusal  to  go  to  the 
wall.  Within  the  past  fortnight  it  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  supplementing  its  ranks  and  re- 
filling its  treasury  by  consolidating  with  the 
Amateur  Photographers'  Association,  and  in 
spite  of  the  objections  of  a  few  members,  it  is 
likely  that  the  scheme  will  be  carried  out.  If 
they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  joining  their 
fortunes  to  those  of  the  Palette  Club,  the  pho- 
tographers promise  to  assume  half  of  the  an- 
nual rental  of  the  rooms  on  Kearny  street,  and 
to  fit  them  up  in  good  style.  But  there  is  lying 
ahead  a  rock  upon  which,  it  is  feared  by  some  of 
the  club  members,  the  organization  may  yet  go 
to  pieces,  and  cause  its  well-wishers  of  the  Art 
Association  to  tear  their  hair  in  grief.  The  an- 
nual election  of  officers  is  approaching,  and  un- 
less each  of  the  leaders  of  the  four  or  five  factions 
into  which  the  club  is  divided  is  chosen  Presi- 
dent, all  the  others  threaten  to  resign  at  once 
and  for  all  [time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  com- 
promise may  be  effected,  and  that  we  may  be 
saved  the  spectacle  of  the  Art  Association  weep- 
ing oceans  of  tears  over  the  demise  of  its  sister 
society. 

A  very  neatly  executed  and  life-like  portrait 
of  Colonel  Stuart  Taylor  has  just  been  finished 
by  Wores.  The  Colonel  is  presiding  over  a 
meeting  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  sits  bolt- 
upright,  with  his  usual  impressive  and  becoming 
dignity,  gavel  in  hand  and  coat  buttoned  up 
sprucely.  All  the  gentleman's  acquaintances 
who  have  seen  the  picture  pronounce  it  to  be  a 
striking  likeness  of  its  dignified  original.  A 
new  "Chinese  Restaurant,  in  which  there  is 
more  of  interest  than  in  some  of  VVores's  other 
Celestial  studies,  has  been  completed  within  the 
week.  In  the  foreground  a  proud  father  is 
"  showing  off  "  his  pig-tailed  offspring,  who  is 
waiting  to  receive  a  piece  of  candy  from  another 
Mongolian  sitting  at  a  table.  Alphonse,  in  the 
background,  is  playing  an  instrument  resem- 
bling the  banjo.  The  accessories  are  rich  in 
color,  and  show  careful  study.  Wores  is  contem- 
plating a  tripto  Japan. 

The  cosy  little  studio  recently  occupied  by 
Jules  Tavernier  has  found  a  new  tenant  in  John 


Stanton,  who  is  drawing  inspiration  s 
walls,  and  has  just  finished  a  fine  stui  a 
"  Ballet  Girl."  He  is  now  painting  mirrors  and 
screens.  The  life  class  has  not  l>een  quite  the 
success  that  Stanton  hoped  to  make  it,  but  bet- 
ter things  may  be  expected  when  the  holiday  ex- 
citement has  quieted  down. 

Rodiguez's  Christmas  work  has  netted  him  a 
neat  little  sum,  and  he  is  still  making  "  picture 
cards,"  and  doing  small  studies  in  water-color. 

Samuel  Brooks  is  painting  grapes.  He  has 
sent  quite  a  number  of  his  fruit  studies  to  New 
Orleans. 

Bush  has  been  making  the  most  of  the  recent 
meteorological  unpleasantness  by  brushingaway 
at  his  tropical  subjects.  The  "Volcano  Oncti- 
pec,"  "Casco  Peak,"  "The  Foothills  of  the 
Andes,"  and  a  "Tiopical  Moonlight,"  are  all 
the  work  of  the  past  fortnight. 

Deakin's  great  grape  study,  "An  Offering  to 
Bacchus,"  which  has  engaged  his  attention 
since  early  last  fall,  is  all  but  complete.  It  will 
be  sent  to  the  Paris  Salon  when  finished.  A 
hollowed  recess  in  an  ancient  stone  temple  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  huge  bunches  of  grapes, 
comprising  all  the  finest  California  varieties. 
In  trie  background  the  gray  greenstone  is  chis- 
eled over  with  heads  of  Pan,  and  nymphs  and 
fawns  lose  themselves  amid  leaves  and  grapes 
and  clusters  of  ivy. 

At  Morris's  there  is  a  life-size  portrait  of  Ste- 

ghen  Leach,  the  actor  and  composer,  by  Mrs. 
.ichardson,  a  sister-in-law  of  Benoni  Irwin; 
a  calf's  head  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dougherty,  and 
flower  pieces  by  Miss  Chittenden  and  Miss 
Bender,  besides  the  usual  fine  display  of  art 
work  always  found  at  this  gallery. 

The  School  of  Design  opened  its  annual  ex- 
hibition at  the  Tooms  of  the  Art  Association 
last  Monday  evening.  Crayon  studies  of  the 
antique  fill  all  the  space  on  the  south  wall,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  are  hung  a  large  number  of 
paintings.  In  the  center  01  the  room  a  frame- 
work is  covered  with  a  series  of  small  studies 
from  life.  The  smaller  hall  presents  a  neat  dis- 
play of  sketches  and  compositions.  Young 
Nuvell,  the  sculptor,  exhibits  some  interesting 
specimens  of  his  handiwork,  and  altogether, 
the  exhibition  is  quite  an  interesting  one,  show- 
ing great  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Midas. 


Sandford  &  Suni.ETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st . 

Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  of  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  S.  E.  Cor.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.  J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DIS^l^Y    1 1ST    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  liour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and.  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

Open  Evenings  "Wl 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NORMA.NN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  t'ranclNCo. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black  Italian  and  Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD-STONES 

Made  of  Red  and  Gray  Granite  and  American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 

w.  h.  Mccormick, 

837  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MEN  MADE  BEAUTIFUL 


At  the  foot  of  a  staircase  opening  on  Sixth  avenue,  New 
York,  is  a  sKowcase  full  of  oddly  sharped  strapsand  band- 
ages, and  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  is  a  door  with  a  sign 
asking  visitors  to  pull  the  bell.  The  bell  had  a  soft  tink- 
ling sound,  and  the  man  who  opened  the  door  had  gentle 
manners.  His  business  is  to  improve  gentlemen's  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  his  desire  is  not  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings in  doing  so. 

"  Ah!  good  day,  sir,"  he  said:  "any  little  thing  I  can 
do  to-day  ?   Step  right  this  way." 

"  Nothing  for  me,"  replied  the  Sun  reporter;  "  but  I 
saw  your  advertisement  of  gentlemen's  corsets,  and  should 
like  to  ask  you  something  about  them." 

"  Certainly,  sir;  you  doubtless  desire  a  set  for  a  friend  of 
about"  your  size.  I  shall  be  happy  to  fit  you  out,  and  your 
friend  can  come  around  and  have  any  little  defects  reme- 
died." 

The  reporter  solemnly  declared  that  he  was  not  bent 
on  supplying  himself,  but  came  merely  for  information. 
This  the  man  at  last  consented  to  believe,  and  he  said : 

"  Really,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  many  of  our  cus- 
tomers are  so  extremely  sensitive  about— ah — physical  de- 
fects, and  their  remedies,  that  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  dealing  with  them.  Sometimes  a  customer  will 
use  up  fifteen  minutes  in  admitting  that  he  wants  any- 
thing, and  then  we  have  to  call  the  article  by  a  surgical 
name,  and  explain  the  beneficial  effect  which  it  has  upon 
the  system  before  he  buys  it.  I  have  a  customer  who  gets 
shoulder  pads  regularly,  and  every  time  I  have  to  ask  him 
how  his  cold  is,  and  whether  the  protection  is  a  success. 
His  shoulders  are  very  hollow,  and  he  is  too  sensitive  to 
ask  the  tailor  to  pad  out  his  clothes  as  he  wants  them. 
He  looks  fine,  though,  when  he's  fixed  up,  and  the 
protector  gives  him  the  build  of  a  slogger.  Made  on 
scientific  principles,  you  know,  and  only  to  remedy  the 
forgetfulness  of  nature.  None  of  your  vulgar  cotton  pad- 
ding that  any  one  can  detect,  but  real  art.  But  here's 
something  much  more  useful,  and  yet  easier  to  sell,  be- 
cause, as  you  see,  it  looks  surgical. 

The  man  produced  a  curious  complication  of  straps 
and  buckles. 

"  What's  that?" 

"  That  is  sold  as  an  '  abdominal  compresser,'  or  if  a 
man  is  too  sensitive  to  buy  it  by  that  name,  we  call  it  the 
'  patent  elastic  ventilated  trousers  supporter.'  Then  we 
fasten  one  of  these  hooks  on  it,  and  our  customer  buys  it 
to  hold  up  his  trousers.  It's  very  useful,  for  this  reason : 
You  see,  many  gentlemen  indulge  more  in  eating  than  in 
athletic  sports,  and  the  result  is  an  abnormal  develop- 
ment around  the  waist,  most  unpleasant  and  mortifying 
to  those  who  take  pride  in  their  personal  appearance. 
They  are  not  at  their  ease,  and  they  can't  dance.  Very 
well;  this  apparatus  does  away  with  all  that.  You  must 
know,  first,  that  the  abnormal  development  of  which  I 
spoke  has  got  a  great  deal  of  room  in  it.  It  isn't  solid; 
quite  the  contrary,  and  has  a  great  tendency  to  wobble. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  a  fat  man  run?  Now  this  ma- 
chine braces  it  up  gently,  but  firmly,  into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  and  does  away  with  the  wobbling  en- 
tirely." 

"What  is  the  effect  on  the  wearer's  health? " 

"Excellent;  makes  a  new  man  of  him.  Why  does  ai 
fat  man  remain  fat?  Simply  because  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  let  his  development  get  the  best  of  him.  It- 
grows  on  him,  and  makes  a  slave  of  him.  He  can't  run,, 
or  even  trot  to  any  extent,  and  has  no  means  of  wearing 
it  down.  With  this,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  can  run,  he 
can  trot,  and  all  the  chances  are  that  he  will  one  day  find 
himself  a  thin  man.  Once  a  man  puts  this  machine  on 
he  never  gives  it  up  until  he  grows  thin  or  dies.  Of  a 
moderately  stont  man  it  makes  a  slender  gallant,  and 
when  a  man  is  very  big  it  brings  him  down  to  a  size  that 
is  no  more  than  becoming  to  a  hotel  keeper  or  a.  doctor. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them  out." 

"  How  about  men's  corsets?  " 

"  Well,  they  have  grown  so  common  that  vre  look  upon 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  the  genuine  exquisites, 
men  to  whom  shape  and  style  are  everything,  at  least  one 
out  of  three  wear  them,  and  many  other  men  of  a  more 
solid  class  wear  them  just  for  comfort.  Yes,  I  said  com- 
fort. I  suppose  they  got  into  the  habit  when  they  where 
dudes,  and  grew  to  like  the  corset.  They  are  a  great  sup- 
port, and  their  constant  wear  renders  useless  certain 
muscles  of  the  body,  which  consequently  lose  their 
strength  and  leave  the  corset  wearer  dependent  on  his 
corsets,  just  as  nearly  all  women  are.  But  there  is  an- 
other class  of  men  to  be  spoken  of,  and  they  keep  up  the 
demand  for  men's  corsets  more  than  all  the  others  put  to- 
gether. I  mean  some  of  the  officers  of  the  crack  regi- 
ments. When  you  see  an  officer  sailing  along  in  majestic 
stiffness,  with  his  back  as  smooth  as  an  ironing  board  and 
his  waist  squeezed  in  as  tight  as  possible,  without  showing 
a  wrinkle  in  his  coat,  you  may  be  sure  he  has  got  on  a 
corset,  and  a  good  stiff  one,  with  strong  steel  braces. 

"  Here  are  some  samples  of  men's  corsets.  These,  you. 
see,  are  for  officers,  with  very  stiff  braces,  and  very  plain. 
These  others  are  meant  to  be  worn  under  civilian's  clothes. 
They  are  quite  pliable,  and  made  to  fit  the  body  very 
closely,  so  that  they  wouldn't  reveal  their  presence,  even 
if  the  wearer  were  to  take  of  both  coat  and  waistcoat. 
Of  course,  we  make  these  corsets  as  plain  as  possible,  but 
there  are  exceptions,  and  a  very  few  customers  order  a 
fancy  corset.  Why  in  the  world  they  do  it  I  can't  under- 
stand, for  the  last  thing  they  would  ever  think  of  would 
be  to  let  any  one  see  it.    This  is  one  of  the  fancy  ones."" 

The  dealer  drew  from  a  glass  case  something  carefully 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and,  unfastening  the  bundle  with 
care,  disclosed  a  most  gorgeous  corset.  It  was  laced  in 
front  and  behind,  and  was  covered  with  red  silk  trimmed 
all  about  with  lace.  The  path  of  each  whalebone  was 
marked  with  stitches  of  blue  silk.  It  was  a  work  of  art, 
and  the  dealer  sighed  with  pleasure  as  he  laid  it  away. 

"  That  cost  twenty-five  dollars,"  he  said,  when  the  tis- 
sue paper  had  been  carefully  readjusted,  "and  it's  a 
leasure  to  turn  out  such  a  delicate  thing.   It  will  be 


worn  by  a  very  stylish  young  man,  and  will  last  him  about 
a  year.  That's  a  new  model,  and  I  got  it  from  Germany. 
That's  where  you  ought  to  go  to  see  gentlemen's  corsets 
at  their  best.  Nearly  every  officer  wears  them.  Unless 
you  have  seen  a  German  officer  sitting  straight  as  a  statue 
on  his  horse,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  improvement  a  cor- 
set makes  in  a  man's  appearance.  The  Frenchmen  don't 
wear  corsets  so  much,  but  they  appreciate  their  value, 
and  put  them  on  their  daughters  before  the  little  things 
have  stopped  living  on  milk.  They  train  the  girls'  shapes 
from  the  start,  and  when  they  grow  up  have  them  just  as 
they  want  them." 

"Any  other  devices  to  improve  men's  looks?  " 

"  Yes,  plenty  of  them.  If  anything  is  wrong  with  a 
man's  legs  we  can  pad  them  out,  push  the  knees  apart  or 
draw  them  together,  as  nature's  forgetfulness  may  require, 
and  we  can  take  a  man  whose  legs  are  the  bane  of  his  life 
and  make  them  fit  to  come  out  in  tights.  Anything  short 
of  absolute  deformity  can  be  corrected,  and  no  gentleman 
of  means  and  enterprise  need  remain  ugly  unless  he 
chooses  to." 


.YLE  SUMMED  UP. 


We  can  all  see  now  that  Carlyle  really,  in  his  heart, 
believed  in  nothing.  All  beliefs,  demonstrations,  certain- 
ties of  other  people  he  swept  away.  There  were  hundreds 
and  thousands,  he  thinks,  of  "  greater  men  than  Newton." 
Everything  like  a  system,  a  set  of  doctrines,  a  few  coher- 
ent principles,  even,  was  all  mere  cant,  windbags,  shams, 
inanities.  The  old  Hebrew  belief  was  "  Houndsditch  "; 
the  modern  belief  in  realities  was  atheism.  Carlyle,  like 
Descartes,  made  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  belief.  He  then 
interpreted  cogito  ergo  sum  to  mean  "  I  think,  therefore  I 
am;  no  one  else  thinks,  therefore  all  others  are  shams." 
But  Carlyle,  being  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  prose  poet, 
could  get  no  further.  Having  come  out  of  Houndsditch 
himself,  he  hugged  the  rags  of  Houndsditch  to  his  dying 
day  round  his Tbrawny  limbs.  The  Bible  continued  to 
serve  him  with  horrible  expletives  and  apocalyptic  tropes. 
Calvinism  had  bred  in  him  the  moody,  dogged,  mystical 
temper  of  the  Cameronian  peasant.  He  flung  off  the 
creed,  but  he  kept  the  temper.  Metaphysics,  of  the 
Kantian  or  Hegelian  kind,  he  rejected  also,  retaining, 
unluckily,  the  key  to  the  cloudland,  Ich  and  Nicht-Ich, 
the  bare  idea  of  absolute  and  transcendental.  Hence 
Carlyle,  rejecting  at  once  all  theologies,  all  philosophies, 
all  synthesis  alike,  and  bound  by  his  very  ideal  to  ridicule 
the  possibility  of  any  theology,  any  philosophy,  any  syn- 
thesis, was  forced  into  a  creed  that  at  last  got  stereotyped 
fcto  the  simple  words,  "  I  believe  in  Thomas  Carlyle ; 
which  faith,  unless  a  man  keep,  without  doubt  he  shall 
perish  everlastingly." 

And  so  it  was  that  a  man,  by  nature  of  noble  sincerity 
and  unselfishness,  of  keen  vision  and  profound  yearning 
after  goodness  and  truth,  came,  by  the  power  of  a  gloomy 
superstition,  to  reach  such  heights  of  maniacal  egoism, 
such  depths  of  corrosive  inhumanity,  as  he  and  his  friends 
have  scattered  through  these  posthumous  volumes.  And 
with  all  this  raving  about  atheistsand  unbelievers,  Thomas 
Carlyle  stands  pilloried  on  the  pedestal  that  he  so  labori- 
ously framed  for  himself,  as  of  all  modern  Englishmen 
the  one  most  utterly  naked  of  any  intelligible  belief.  For 
neither  he  nor  his  biographer  can  get  any  further  in  any 
definite  proposition  than  that  this  earth  was  tophet,  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  the  only  wise  man  in  it.  There  is  not  in 
these  volumes  one  philosophic,  religious  or  social  doc- 
trine— nothing  constructive,  directing  or  fruitful.  There 
is  railing,  mockery  and  imprecation  of  a  truly  Gargantuan 
kind;  but  what  of  real,  humane,  positive  or  systematic? 
Words,  words,  pictures,  tropes,  sublimities  enough  to 
make  the  major  and  the  minor  prophets;  but  nothing  to 
hold  on  to,  to  work  with,  or  to  teach. 

It  comes  out  that  this  flux  of  talk  about  devil,  hell, 
tophet  and  heaven  is  all  allegory  or  image.  Thomas 
Carlyle  neyer  believed  that  the  devil  really  made  the 
cocks  crow  or  spoiled  his  porridge,  or  that  his  good  friends 
and  neighbors  would  end  in  everlasting  fire.  No !  nor 
that  God  specially  interposed  for  him  to  enable  him  to 
finish  his  chapter  or  digest  his  dinner,  or  that  all  the  petty 
trifles  of  his  life  were  the  peculiar  work  of  "  His  unspeaka- 
ble mercy."  All  this  was  cant,  trick  of  irreverent  speech, 
habit  of  bilious  self-absorption,  nothing  else.  The  Im- 
mensities and  Unspeakabilities  come  at  last  to  this.  One 
might  as  well  say  the  Brutalities,  and  the  Self-idolatries, 
ana  the  Utter  Nonsensicalities.  For  at  the  close  of  his 
long  life  Carlyle  found  out  at  last  that  God  "does  nothing." 
An  otiose  God,  then,  surveying  unmoved  "  this  dusty, 
fuliginous  chaos"  is  the  residuum  of  all  this  furious  apos- 
trophizing. 

Wreck,  failure,  hopelessness,  these  are  the  words  that 
the  faithful  disciple  inscribes  on  his  master's  grave.  The 
greatest  will  and  courage  cannot  help  the  man  that  obsti- 
nately defies  his  fellow-men.  The  grandest  literary  genius 
will  enable  no  man  to  solve  de  novo  by  his  own  single 
insight  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  life.  The  most 
passionate  yearning  after  right  will  not  suffice  to  him  who 
resolves  to  seek  right  by  the  light  of  his  own  unaided 
conscience.  And  thus  the  great  brain  and  the  fine  nature 
of  Carlyle  end  in  an  egoism  that  comes  perilously  near  to 
mania.  No  "thinker"  indeed  he,  if  by  thinking  we 
mean  the  coherent  working  out  of  complex  questions  to 
practical  results.  None  but  a  few  literary  dreamers  even 
call  him  thinker.  And  it  is  not  given  to  poets  or  to 
prophets  to  teach  us  philosophy,  nor  duty,  nor  truth. 
Nay,  the  sons  of  the  prophet  can  do  little  now  but  show 
us  how  hopelessly  their  master  ended,  when  he  pretended 
to  teach  as  well  as  to  picture,  to  astonish,  or  to  stimulate. 
What  a  pitiful  tale  it  is ! 

A  grand  imagination  stinging  itself  to  death,  like  a  scor- 
pion, in  a  frenzy  of  self-absorption;  a  generous  heart 
turned  to  gall  because  it  had  lost  its  way,  lost  all  hope  of 
finding  a  way;  an  "influence,"  a  master  of  speech,  a 
glorious  inciter  to  great  things;  an  "influence,  deeper 
doubtless  than  Coleridge,  higher  than  Johnson,  but  how- 
much  lower  than  the  mighty  Burke !  Let  us  think  of  him 
sadly  and  kindly,  lying  amongst  the  Annandale  peasants 
from  whom  he  came  forth  and  of  whom  he  was  ever  one. 


Compare  the  cruel  storms  in  the  life  of  this  lost  soul  with 
the  serene  humanity  of  those  whom  he  nicknamed  athe- 
ists. Read  the  autobiography  of  Hume,  and  see  how  a 
really  great  thinker  could  die,  with  sweetness,  hope,  and 
love  in  every  tone.  Or  read  the  memoirs  of  Gibbon,  or 
the  life  of  Turgot,  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Condorcet.  Or, 
lastly,  compare  these  fuliginous  railings  and  wailings  with 
the  manly,  self-possessed,  simple  story  told  by  the  mag- 
nanimous spirit  of  John  Mill.  They  found  peace;  while 
the  wild  spirit  that  in  life  covered  them  with  his  mockery 
went  tossing  down  to  his  last  rest  in  an  agony  of  scorn, 
hate  and  despair.  "  Wa,  wa,"  he  tells  us  the  dying 
Frankish  King  cried,  "  who  is  this  mighty  power  which 
pulls  down  the  strongest?"  "  Wa,  wa,"  wails  Thomas 
Carlyle,  recognizing  a  power  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
That  power  is  humanity,  the  human  race,  which  his  long 
life  was  devoted  to  deriding,  and  which  now,  in  his  death, 
still  honors  him  as  a  brother  of  rare  genius  and  mighty 
purpose. — Frederic  Harrison,  in  North  American. 


ROBERT  JONES'S  LUCK. 


Robert  Clones  was  a  poor  but  honest  young  man  who 
lived  in  Harlem,  and  supported  a  wife,  mother-in-law, 
his  wife's  aunt,  and  two  small  children  on  twenty  dollars 
a  week.  His  next-door  neighbor,  Hiram  Moneybags, 
was  a  wealthy  but  dishonest  old  curmudgeon  who  stinted 
himself  in  order  to  add  to  an  income  already  larger  than 
he  could  spend. 

Poor  Jones  had  a  hard  time  to  make  ends  meet,  and  he 
was  continually  abused  by  his  wife's  relatives  because  he 
did  not  have  a  larger  income.  His  head  was  full  of 
schemes  for  advancement,  but  he  lacked  the  ability  or 
the  capital  to  carry  them  out.  One  day,  while  reading 
the  newspaper,  his  eye  caught  the  following  item  : 

Galusha  Golden,  a  California  millionaire,  while  walking  on 
Nob  Hill,  San  Francisco,  slipper)  on  a  banana-peel,  and  would 
have  fallen  down  an  area-way  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  as- 
sistance of  Robert  Jones,  a  poor  young  man,  who  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  Mr.  Golden  in  his  arms,  thus  saving  him  from 
death  or  serious  injury.  Mr.  Golden  at  once  gave  Mr.  Jones 
$100,000  in  cash,  took  him  into  the  firm  as  a  partner,  and  wil 
bequeath  him  a  fortune  in  his  will. 

Mr.  Jones  groaned  to  think  that  he  was  not  the  Robert 
Jones  who  had  fallen  into  all  this  good  luck.  Here  was 
Christmas  coming  on,  and  no  money  to  buy  presents  with 
—hardly  enough  to  pay  for  coal. 

Then  the  idea  flashed  through  his  head:  Why  might 
not  the  same  good  fortune  happen  to  him  if  he  should 
only  put  himself  in  the  way  of  it  ?  It  was  hardly  likely 
that  the  poor  Robert  Jones  of  San  Francisco  had  any 
business  on  Nob  Hill,  unless  he  was  looking  out  for  just 
such  an  accident  on  the  part  of  some  millionaire,  and 
had  prepared  himself  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Was  it 
not  entirely  probable  that  Robert  Jones  had  placed  the 
banana-peel  near  the  area-way,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
about  the  desired  calamity  ? 

Mr.  Robert  Jones,  of  New  York,  determined  to  act  on 
the  idea  at  once,  and  in  order  not  to  spread  his  energies 
too  much  he  selected  Mr.  Hiram  Moneybags  as  the 
victim  of  his  machinations.  He  knew  Hiram  was  a 
tough  old  miser;  but  life  was  sweet,  and  a  timely  rescue 
mignt  open  both  his  heart  and  his  purse.  Mr.  Jones 
hinted  darkly  to  his  family  that  good  times  were  coming; 
but  he  refused  to  speak  further. 

That  night  he  shot  out  with  a  pail  of  water  and  poured 
it  over  the  steps  of  old  Moneybags's  front  entrance.  The 
next  morning  Jones  stood  at  the  Dottom  of  the  steps  and 
waited.  Old  Moneybags  stepped  out,  struck  the  ice, 
and  took  a  precipitate  downward  flight.  Jones  sprang 
forward  to  catch  him.  He  was  upset,  and  the  two  rolled 
into  the  gutter  in  a  confused  heap. 

"  You  infernal  fool— what  d'yer  mean  by  getting  in  my 
way?"  said  old  Moneybags,  and  he  kicked  Jones  in  the 
ribs  and  limped  away. 

Tones's  body  was  hurt  as  much  as  his  feelings,  and  it 
was  three  days  before  he  was  well  enough  to  leave  his 
house. 

Then  he  made  a  plot  with  a  small  boy  to  dump  a  cart- 
load of  snow  from  a  roof-top  on  old  Moneybags's  head  as 
he  passed  along  the  street.  This  worked  finely;  but 
JonesJJwas  nervous  and  too  precipitate,  and  as  he  sprang 
forward  to  drag  away  the  old  miser,  the  snow  came  down 
on  his  own  head  and  flattened  him  out  like  a  pan-cake. 

They  dug  him  out  and  took  him  away  in  an  ambulance, 
and  it  was  a  week  before  he  got  over  that.  This  dis- 
couraged him  with  laying  plans,  and  he  resolved  to  follow 
old  Moneybags  around  and  trust  in  something  to  turn  up. 

He  had  done  this  only  three  days  when  he  found  that 
a  third  man  was  following  him.'  He  was  arrested  the 
next  day  as  a  suspicious  character. 

I  was  proved  that  he  had  dogged  Mr.  Moneybags's 
steps  for  days,  and  the  police  justice  committed  him  until 
his  record  could  be  investigated. 

Jones  passed  Christmas  and  the  holidays  in  prison,  and 
was  discharged  two  weeks  later,  convinced  that  there  was 
no  luck  for  him  in  this  world. — Puck. 


Grandpa  (trying  to  be  severe).  Now,  Mabel,  tell  me 
why  you  didn't  put  that  quarter  I  gave  you  into  the  plate 
at  church  this  morning.  I  like  to  see  a  little  girl  give 
cheerfully,  and  not  let  her  right  hand  know  what  her  left 
hand  doeth. 

Incorrigible  Grand-daughter ( who  is  saving  the  money for 
candy,  and  who  has  a  legal  mind ).  That's  just  the  trouble, 
grandpa.  My  right  hand  thought  my  left  was  putting  it 
in,  and  my  left  hand  thought  my  right  was,  and  so  be- 
tween the  two  of  them  it  didn't  get  put  in  at  all ! — Life. 

A  Cologne  clergyman  recently  gave  orders  that  no 
lady  wearing  a  handsome  dress  should  be  allowed  to  en- 
ter his  church,  and  was  surprised  to  see  his  congregation 
dwindle  to  nothing  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  There  was 
n  oi.hing  left  to  induce  the  ladies  to  attend. 

"  Robbie,"  said  the  visitor,  kindly,  "  have  you  any  little 
brothers  and  sisters?" 
"  No,"  replies  Robbie,  "  I'm  all  the  children  we've  got." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GORGEOUSLY  BEJEWELED  DANDIES. 

Two  men,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  boarded  a 
Broadway  car  the  other  night  at  Twenty-first 
street.  Their  faces  have  been  familiar  in  the 
windows  of  the  Union  Club  for  many  years. 
One  of  them  is  tall,  rather  corpulent,  and  red 
faced,  and  the  other  is  very  similar,  except  that 
he  isn't  tall.  They  sat  down  stiffly,  and  looked 
with  owl-like  severity  at  the  signs  on  the  roof  of 
the  car  until  they  arrived  at  Delmonico's,  where 
they  alighted.  The  taller  of  the  two  men  wore 
three  rings  on  the.  third  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
one  on  the  little  finder,  and  two  additional  rings 
on  his  right  hand.  As  he  displayed  them  all  by 
resting  his  hands  on  his  knees,  the  other  passen- 
gers had  a  good  opportunity  for  examining  them. 
Of  the  three  rings  on  his  left  hand,  the  upper 
one  was  of  plain  silver,  hut  square  edged.  The 
second  one  was  gold.  A  valuable  diamond  was 
set  in  it,  flanked  by  a  huge  ruby  on  either  side. 
The  third  ring  was  a  wide  band  of  gold  with  a 
sapphire  imbedded  in  it.  There  was  a  seal  ring 
on  the  little  finger  of  that  hand.  Of  the  two 
rings  on  his  right  hand,  one  was  a  heavily  chased 
serpent  with  a  diamond  in  the  head,  and  the 
other  was  a  very  thin  and  delicate  plain  gold 
ring.  Tbe  fat  hands  of  the  other  man  were  quite 
as  profusely  decorated,  and  he  wore  a  plain  silver 
bangle  on  his  left  wrist.  The  bangle  was  riveted 
on.  The  spectacle  of  these  two  gorgeously  be- 
decked and  bejeweled  club  men  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  wearing  of  many  finger-rings 
has  suddenly  become  very  popular  in  New  York. 
A"jeweler  who  was  subsequently  spoken  to  about 
the  matter  said : 

"Ten  men  buy  rings  now  where  one  bought 
them  a  year  ago,  and  they  are  nearly  all  of  the 
glove-ring  pattern — that  is  the  stone  is  not  set 
up  from  the  ring,  as  is  the  case  with  solitaire 
diamond  rings  which  ladies  wear,  but  it  is  set 
in  gold  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ring, 
so  he  can  draw  on  his  gloves  without  removing 
his  ring.  The  fashion  came,  as  all  such  fash- 
ions do,  from  across  the  water.  The  French 
dandies  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  all  sorts  of 
rings,  the  majority  of  them  being  souvenirs 
from  some  of  their  romantic  escapades.  The 
fashion  spread  to  England,  where  is  flourished 
two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered proper  on  the  other  side  for  men  to  wear 
a  number  of  rings  unless  they  are  utterly  value- 
less. I  have  seen  men  who  were  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  a  leading  position  on  the  other  side 
who  wore  five  or  six  rings,  the  total  value  of 
which  would  not  have  exceeded  $15.  One  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  small  shell  ring  bought  for  a 
shilling  at  some  seaside  resort,  and  kept  to  com- 
memorate a  moonlight  stroll,  or,  perhaps,  some- 
thing like  that;  another  would  be  a  plain  and 
narrow  band  of  gold  twisted  from  a  bangle  in  a 
ball-room;  a  third,  a  little  circlet  from  a  child, 
niece,  or  sister,  and  so  on  throughout.  That 
sort  of  thing  never  looked  vulgar  on  the  other 
side,  but  over  here  it  is  likely  to  arrive  at  great 
proportions,  and  the  richer  the  man  the  more 
rings  he  wears." 

What  about  the  masculine  bangle?  " 

"I  believe  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  started  the 
fashion  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  continued  by 
a  number  of  American  actors,  dudes,  and  fools. 
It  is  of  all  affectations  the  most  effeminate.  I 
am  glad  to  say  we  have  only  had  three  men  who 
desired  that  sort  of  ornamentation.  The  bangle 
is  nearly  always  of  silver,  and  without  any  em- 
bellishment. Two  men  who  recently  departed 
to  different  and  remote  quarters  of  the  world 
came  in,  not  long  ago,  ana  had  bracelets  riveted 
on  their  left  wrists.  They  don't  expect  to  meet 
again  for  years,  so  they  indulged  in  this  little 
bit  of  romance.  That  was  the  solidest  reason  I 
ever  heard  of  for  the  masculine  bangle,  and  that 
wasn't  very  solid,  either,  when  you  come  to  look 
it  squarely  in  the  eye." 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  MEANNESS. 


Getting  advice  and  medicine  gratis  from  a 
friendly  doctor,  and  asking  him  to  buy  back  his 
own  bottles. 

Accusing  a  man  of  insobriety  when  he  has 
slipped  on  your  orange  peel. 

To  upholster  one's  drawing-room  in  a  color 
known  to  be  trying  to  the  complexion  of  one's 
ifemale  friends. 

To  have  receptacles  worked  round  one's  boots 
1o  preserve  the  blacking  in  case  of  rainy  weather. 

For  a  wasp  to  sting  the  humanitarian  who  has 
just  carefully  transferred  him  from  the  cream-jug 
to  a  clean  sheet  of  blotting  paper. 

Using  Christmas  cards  received  last  year  to 
send  to  one's  own  friends. 

To  buy  a  paper  from  a  newsboy  with  a  bad 
sixpence  hnd  tell  him  to  keep  a  penny  of  the 
change. 

To  partake  freely  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and,  on  departure,  to 
refrain  from  contributing  an  offering  to  the  alms- 
box  on  the  ground  that  it  is  against  your  prin- 
ciples to  encourage  Popery. 

Tor  a  minor  to  get  his  girl  to  sue  him  for 
breach  of  promise  ofmarriage,  and,  having  made 
his  paternal  parent  pay  heavy  damages,  to  elope 
with  the  girl  and  enjoy  the  proceeds. 

Staying  with  a  friend  for  six  weeks,  and  leav- 
ing your  washing  bill  unpaid. 

Being  ashamed  of  parents  who  have  given  you 
a  better  education  than  they  received  themselves. 

A  man  who  asks  a  schoolboy  to  turn  a  grind- 
stone for  him  until  he  has  sharpened  his  axe,  and 
then  calls  him  a  "lazy  little  rascal  "  for  playing 
truant. 

To  have  the  prettiest  things  in  a  fancy  shop 
sent  you  on  approval,  and  having  at  your  leisure 
copied  the  pattern,  to  return  them,  saying  they 
do  not  suit. 

Marrying  your  second  wife  with  your  late 
wife's  wedding  ring. 

To  make  your  will  in  favor  of  a  friend  and 
then  survive  him. 

A  grocer  brushing  the  sugar  off  a  fly's  leg. — 
Suggestions  by  London  Trutn  readers. 


"Waal,  I  declare!"  said  the  old  lady,  "jest 
listen  here,"  and  she  read  from  an  account  of  a 
recent  wedding  in  London :  "The  Hon.  Mildred 
Coleridge,  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
came  into  the  drawing-room  dressed  inja  becom- 
ing pink  satin  skirt,  cut  en  train,  with  point  lace 


polonaise  and  close-fitting  basque  with  low  neck 
and  short  sleeves." 

"Look  a-here,  George  Henry  Dossett.  if  lever 
ketch  you  a-follerin'  after  the  style  of  them  En- 
glish dudes  an'  riggin'  yourself  up  in  skirts  an' 
polonaires  an'  low  necks  an' — w'y  the  sickenin', 
effeminate  creatures ! — George,  I  d  disown  ye  if 
I  saw  ye  in  sich  a  rig." — Ex. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Vassar  girls  don't  swear,  although  they  do  say 
"  Buy  gum !" 

"My  dear,  what  makes  you  always  yawn?" 
The  wife  exclaimed,  her  temper  gone. 

•'  Is  home  so  dull  and  dreary? 
"Not  so,  my  love,"  he  said,  "not  so; 
But  man  and  wife  are  one,  you  know. 

And  when  I'm  alone  I'm  weary." 

A  poet  sings:  "I  miss  you,  my  darling,  my 
darling;  the  embers  burn  low  on  the  hearth. 
It's  an  awful  thing  not  to  have  a  wife  around  to 
attend  to  the  fire. 

Beside  an  ancient  castle  tall, 

In  summer  breezes  grow 
A  flower,  whose  wealtn  of  fragrance  all 

The  humble  peasants  know. 
The  stately  castle  was  forgot. 

Though  wealth  had  placed  it  there; 
A  seed,  dropped  in  a  lonely  spot, 
Was  monarch  of  the  air. 

/.  E.  Russell. 
Photograph  seller,  saturated  with  modernism, 
and  fair  customer.  She:  "Have  you  a  photo- 
graph of  Washington  Irving?"  He:  "Yes, 
mam;  but,  if  you  will  pardon  my  correction, 
his  first  name  is  Henry.  —Life 

Celia,  we  know,  is  sixty-five, 

But  Celia's  face  is  seventeen; 
Thus  winter  in  her  breast  must  live, 

While  summer  in  her  face  is  seen. 
How  cruel  Celia's  fate!  who  hence 

Our  heart's  devotion  cannot  try; 
Too  pretty  for  our  reverence, 

Too  ancient  for  our  gallantry.  Pope. 

A  juvenile  publication  offers  a  prize  for  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  game  for  children.  Let  them 
try  and  sit  still  for  an  hour  at  a  time.  This  may 
not  be  very  amusing  to  the  children,  but  it  will 
at  least  have  the  charm  of  novelty. 

A  maiden  coy,  and  tall,  slim  boy 

Sat  cooing  on  a  stile; 
The  boy's  lip  wore  a  slight  mustache, 

The  girl's  lip  wore  a  smile. 

"  I  love  thee,"  quoth  the  boy,  and  stroked 

That  faint  and  downy  line; 
"  And  I,"  the  siren  softly  sighed, 

"Would  dye  it  were  it  mine." 

He  left  the  maiden  like  a  flash, 

A  minute  to  the  mile; 
Ah!  trifle  not  with  youth's  mustache 

When  sitting  on  the  stile. 

Texas  Si/tings. 

"  Mamma,"  asked  a  little  boy,  "did  God  make 
the  sun  and  moon?"  "  Ves  dear."  "Well,  I 
guess  He  didn't  know  much  about  'em." 
"  Why?  "  asked  the  astonished  mother.  "  Cause 
He  made  the  sun  for  the  daytime  when  He  ought 
to  have  it  made  for  the  nighttime.  The  moon 
would  be  bright  enough  for  the  daytime." — De- 
troit Post. 

Only  a  little  Boston  girl! 

But,  ah !  she  grew  so  dear  to  me, 
With  waltz  and  tennis,  sail  and  oar, 

At  Kennebunkport-by-the-Sea. 

"Only  a  mild  flirtation,  dear," 
She  whispered  to  a  fair  intime; 

And  yet  I  thought  I  held  the  cards 
To  win,  in  that  midsummer  dream. 

Only. a  dream !  though  hand  in  hand 
We  walked  beside  the  ocean  blue; 

Or,  scorning  frown  of  antique  maid, 
We  braved  the  night  air  and  the  dew. 

Only  a  little  chilly  nod 

She  gave  me  this  December  morn. 
Great  scot !  I  never  so  was  left 

Since  I  on  Beacon  Hill  was  born! 

Docendo  Discimus!  alas ! 

I  only  thought  to  teach  her  how 
We  play  the  game  where  heart  is  trump. 

I  don't  enjoy  my  dinner  now!  Life. 

Boston  Girl.  Oh,  please  don't  perambulate  so 
fast.  Poor  little  doggie  is  so  prostrated  as  to  be 
hardly  cognizant  of  nis  surroundings. 

Her  Escort.  Oh !  don't  worry  about  your  dog. 
He  is  not  tired. 

Boston  Girl.  Not  tired!  Look  at  his  pendant 
tongue,  and' just  see  how  he  unmentionables. 
—Pliiladelphia  Call. 

I  am  not  thankful  that  I've  spied 
Morning  light;  I  wish  I'd  died 

In  the  night. 
For  my  head  is  three  feet  round, 
And  its  equal  can't  be  found 
With  a  soaking  towel  bound 

Round  it  tight. 

Underneath  my  throbbing  head, 
Here's  my  shoes,  put  snug  to  bed. 

Wa'n't  I  bright  ? 
While  the  nice  gold  watch  I  wore 
Laid  I  just  outside  my  door, 
I  oudly  ticking  on  the  floor 

All  the  night. 

Where's  my  trousers?  Ah,  I  see. 
From  the  window  floating  free. 

How  they  sail. 
And  my  other  things,  I  fear 
West  and  crooked,  far  and  near — 
Come  in.    Say,  O  porter,  here. 

Act.  Burdette. 

"  I  don'  zac'ly  understan'  this  ere  Spanish 
treaty.    W'at  does  it  do?  " 

"Why,  it  gives  us  cheaper  sugar." 

"  W'at  do  we  want  o'  cheaper  sugar  ?  The 
sloons  alius  throws  in  the  sugar.  W'at  we  want 
is  a  treaty  with  Kentucky  that'll  give  us  cheaper 
liquor,'' — Chicago  News, 


C.  P^R.  R. 

TIME  SCHEDULE,  SUNDAY,  NOV.  2  3,  1884. 

Trains  leave  aud  are  due  to  arrive  at  San 
Francisco  aw  followM; 


LEAVE 
FOR 


oo  a.  m . 
oo  p.  m. 
oo  p.  m. 
oo  a.  m. 
oo  p.  Ml 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  in. 
00  a.  m. 
30  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
30  a.  ra. 
30  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
30  p.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
30  p.  m. 
00  a.  m . 
30  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  a.  id. 
30  a.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
30  a.  m. 

30  p.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
30  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
30  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  p.  m. 
00  a.  m. 
00  p.  m. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Benicia 


Calistoga  and  Napa. 
!  Colfax  ! 


.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 
I  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express. . . 

land  East  J  Emigrant  . 

.Gait  and  lone  via  Livermore  . 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.Knight's  Landing  

.Los  Angeles  and  South  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  


.  Marysville  and  Chico  

1  Mojave  and  East )  Express. . . 
I  "  "  "  (  Emigrant  . 
.  Niles  and  Haywards  


i  Ogden  and  East  1  Express . . . , 
(  11  "  "  )  Emigrant  . . 
(  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville 
(and  Tehama  J  via  Woodland 
.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore .  .  . 

u  via  Benicia  , 

11         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  , 

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . 
.  San  Jose  


.  Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

(  Tulare,  Fresno  )  

(  Madera  and  Merced.  (  

.Vallejo  


.  .Virginia  City  . 
. .  Woodland  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


6.40  p 

1 1. 10  a 
10.10  a, 
'io.io  a 
6.40  p 
5-40  p 
11. 10  a 
6.40  p 
10.40  a 
6. 10  a 
5-4°  P 
'10.40  a. 
10. 10  a. 
10.40  a, 
5-4o  P 
•8.40  a, 
6.40  p 
•3.40  p 
10.40  a, 
5-4o  P 
10.40  a, 
6.10  a, 
5-4o  p 
3-4o  P 
9.40  a, 
•8.40  a. 
11. 10  a. 
9.40  a, 
5  4o  P 
6.40  p 
5-4o  P 
6.40  p 
11. 10  a, 
10.10  a, 
*6.oo  a, 
*3-4°  P 
*3-40  P 
9.40  a, 

5-40  p 
1 10.40  a. 
*3-40  P 
10.40  a. 

6.40  p 
*3-4°  P 


10.10  a. 
1 1. 10  a, 
6.40  p 
10.10  a 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  meets 
ic  Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and 
ic  Express  from  EI  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  " SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8 

8.3O.  9  OO,  9.3O,  IO.OO,  IO.30,  II  OO,  II  30,  12. OO,  I2.30, 
I.OO,  I.3O,  2  OO,  2.3O,  3.00,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.30, 
6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  »6.3o,  00,  •7.30,  *8.ool 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00, 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *9.3o,  6.30,  fn 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

9-00,    9.3O,    IO.OO,    tl'J.ju,    II.OO,    tll.30,    12.  OO,  tl2.30, 

1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  «6  30,  7.00,  •7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  ii.oo,  in. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9. 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo.*6.3o,7  oo,*7-3o,  t8.oo 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  ^4.30 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  '7.23,  '7.53,  »8.23, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53,  *5-23,  *5-53,  *6.23, 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-5°- 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)- '5. 15,  '5.45, 
J6.45,  to.  15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  '6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5. 37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-°7>  7-37.  8-°7.  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  «°-37.  11.07. 
11.37,  12.07,  13-37.  >-°7i  '-37.  3-°7>  2-37.  3  °7.  3-37.  4  °7. 
4*37i  5-°7i  5-37>  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— (5. 22,  t5.52,  (6.22,  6.52,  (7.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,il0.22,  IO.52,  tll'22,  II.52, 
$12.32,  12.52,  (x.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5-22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— ts.  15,  ts-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  t8.i5,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  J10.15,  10.45,  11. 15,  11.45, 
12.45,  «-45.  3-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5  '5>  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — '5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15, 
7-45.  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45.  '-45.  3-45.  3-45. 
4-45.  '5-"S-  5-45.  '6.15,  6.45,  (7.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  '2.15,  215,  4-15- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co. 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  R. 

BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  1884. 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


LKAVB 

S-  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVK 

S.  F. 

t6.5o  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  P-  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  ■ 
Menlo  Park. 

I  J 

6.35  a.  ra. 
*8.io  a.  ra. 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  ro. 
f  5.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  ra. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p,  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 

9.03  a.  m. 
•10.02  a.  ra. 
3-36  p.  m. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, ) 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

I  *io.o2  a.  ra. 
1     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  I 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  | 

1  *  10.02  a.  ra. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  |  (  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  1 
•3.30  p.  m.     |  (Camp  Capitola)&  S.  Cni7.  1 

6.08  p.  in. 

10.40  a.  m.  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p.  ra. 


•Sundays  excepted.    tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


^"Standard  of  Time. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadkko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  rn.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Apto*,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  alto 
t©  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


EXCLUSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I    fSold  Sund.ay  m°">in8i  «°°<1  for 
3        J    \  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

S      SOI    1  111  UN    I  >  I  %  I  N  1  0\N  .   ;■  \ 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C« 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8O  f~~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
r>  Of\  P*  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^•OU  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
X  O  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<rt»  £T  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  O  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  DAY,  inclusive. 

8(~\f~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3  OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAIM£DA : 

9,6.00  —  86.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  q. 00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  Tji2.oo,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  -P* 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25-3°i  3,6.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
5.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1. 00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  If  12.00,  12.30, 
Tfi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P*  M« 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — §5.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  II  10.46, 
11. 16,  H11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  K12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 11. 21 
P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GAR  RAIT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

330^  BUSH  STREET, 
OBNAMKNTAL  ENGrRAVINO 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THE     PALACE     HOTEL     O  F     C  HI  C  A  »  O  . 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 

CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Room,  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  "W  ILL  BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, . 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal! 
attention  to  the  management. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CH  I  BAN 

3 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  SOLOMON. 

I  read  considerable  to  Jim  about  kings  and 
dukes  and  earls  and  such,  and  how  gaudy  they 
dressed  and  how  much  style  they  put  on,  and 
called  each  other  your  majesty,  and  your  grace, 
and  your  lordship,  and  soon,  'stead  of  mister; 
and  Jim's  eyes  bulged  out,  and  he  was  interested. 
He  says : 

"  I  didn't  know  dey  was  so  many  un  um.  I 
haint  hearn  'bout  none  un  um  skasely  but  ole 
King  Sollermun,  onless  you  counts  dem  kings 
dat's  in  a  pack  cr  k'yards.  How  much  do  a 
king  git  ?" 

"Xiet  ?"  I  says;  "  why,  they  get  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  if  they  want  it;  they  can  have 
just  as  much  as  they  want.  Everything  belongs 
to  them." 

"Ain'  dat  gay !  En  what  dey  got  to  do,  Huck?" 
"They  don  t  do  nothing!    Why,  how  you 
talk!    They  just  set  around!" 
"  No;  is  dat  so  ?" 

"Of  course  it  is.  They  just  set  around,  ex- 
cept maybe  when  there's  a  war.  Then  they  go 
to  the  war.    But  other  times  they  just  lazy 

around,  or  go  hawking — j  ust  hawking  and  sp  

Sh !    D'  you  hear  a  noise  ?  " 

We  skipped  out  and  looked,  but  it  warn't 
nothing  but  the  flutter  of  a  steamboat's  wheel, 
away  down,  coming  around  the  point;  so  we 
come  back. 

"  Yes,"  says  I,  "and  other  times,  when  things 
is  dull,  they  fuss  with  the  Parlyment ;  and  if 
everybody  don't  go  just  so,  he  whacks  their 
heads  off.  But  mostly  they  hang  round  the 
harem." 

"  Roun'  de  which?  " 

"  Harem." 

"What's  de  harem?" 

"The  place  where  he  keeps  his  wives.  Don't 
you  know  about  the  harem?  Solomon  had  one; 
he  had  about  a  million  wives." 

"  Why,  yes,  dat's  so;  I — I'd  done  forgot  it. 
A  harem's  a  bo 'd'n  house,  I  reck'n.  Mos  likely 
dey  has  rackety  times  in  de  nussery.  En  I  reck'n 
de  wives  quarrels  considable;  en  dat  'crease  de 
racket.  Vit  dey  say  Sollermun  de  wises'  man 
dat  ever  live'.  I  doan'  take  no  stock  in  dat. 
Beca'se  why?  Would  a  wise  man  want  to  live  in 
de  mids'  er  such  a  blimblammin'  all  de  time? 
No— 'deed  he  wouldn't.  A  wise  man  'ud  take  en 
buil'  a  biler  fact'ry;  en  den  he  could  shet  down 
de  biler  fact'ry  when  he  want  to  res'." 

"  Well,  but  he  was  the  wisest  man,  anyway- 
because  the  widow  she  told  me  so,  her  own  self. 

"I  doan'k'yer  what  de  widder  say,  he  warn't 
no  wise  man,  nuther.  He  had  some  er  de  dad- 
fetchedes'  ways  I  ever  see.  Does  you  know  'bout 
dat  chile  dat  he  'us  gwyne  to  chop  in  two?" 

"Yes,  the  widow  told  me  about  it." 

"Well,  den  !  Warn'  dat  de  beatenes'  notion  in 
de  worl'?  You  jes'  take  en  look  at  it  a  minute. 
Dah's  de  stump,  dah — dat's  one  er  de  women; 
heah's  you — dat's  de  yuther one;  I'se Sollermun; 
en  dish  yer  dollar  Lill's  de  chile.  Bofe  un  yer 
claims  it.  What  does  I  do?  Does  I  shin  aroun' 
'mongst  de  neighbors  en  fine  out  which  of  you 
de  bin  do  b'long  to,  en  han'  it  over  to  de  right 
one,  all  safe  en  soun,'  de  way  dat  anybody  dat 
had  any  gumption  would?  No — I  take  en  whack 
de  bill  in  two,  en  give  haf  un  it  to  you,  en 
de  yuther  haf  to  de  yuther  woman.  Dat's  de 
way  Sollermun  was  gwine  to  do  wid  de  chile  ? 
Now,  I  want  to  ask:  what's  de  use  er  dat  haf  a 
bill? — can't  buy  nuth'n  wid  it.  En  what  use  is 
a  haf  a  chile?  I  wouldn't  give  a  dern  fur  a  mill- 
ion on  um." 

"But  hang  it,  Jim,  you've  clean  missed  the 
point — blame  it,  you  ve  missed  it  a  thousand 
mile!  " 

"Who?  Me?  Go  'long.  Doan'  talk  to  me 
'bout  yo'  pints.  I  reck'n  I  knows  sense  when  I 
sees  it :  en  dey  ain'  no  sense  in  sich  doin's  as 
dat.  De  'spute  warn't  'bout  haf  a  chile;  de 
'spute  was  'tout  a  whole  chile;  en  de  man  dat 
think  he  kin  settle  a  'spute  'bout  a  whole  chile 
wid  a  haf  a  chile  doan'  know  enough  to  come  in 
out'n  de  rain.  Doan'  talk  to  me  'bout  S' .Her- 
man, Huck;  I  knows  him  by  de  back." 

"But  I  tell  you,  you  don't  get  the  point." 

"Blame  de  pint!  I  reck^i  I  knows  what  I 
knows.  En  mine  you,  de  real  pint  is  down  fur- 
der — it's  down  deeper.  It  lays  in  de  way  Soller- 
mun was  raised.  You  take  a  man  dat's  got  on'y 
one  or  two  chillen :  is  dat  man  gwyne  to  be 
wasteful  o' chillen  ?  No,  he  ain't;  he  can't  'ford 
it.  He  knows  how  to  value  'em.  But  you  take 
a  man  dat's  got  'bout  five  million  chillen  runnin' 
roun'  de  house,  en  it's  diffunt.  He  as  soon  chop 
a  chile  in  two  as  a  cat.  Dey's  plenty  mo'.  A 
chile  er  two,  mo'  er  less,  warn  t  no  consekens  to 
Sollermun,  dud  fetch  him!  " — Mark  Twain,  in 
Century. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

1024  Market  Street. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  San  some  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KRUC  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  Franc*. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints: 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 
For  sale  by 
HELLNANN  BROTHERS  Jt  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  535  Front  Stksbt 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 

HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  1105  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  tunic  of  11  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quail  T, 
TT 

TT  hen  M  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  ined.ocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T« 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  11  New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT         T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
M  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "  T  "  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475-  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 
Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St.  i 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  proceduie  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
Wc  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


ALFALFA  FRUITJND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The  Many  Great  Advantaged  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
i..  1  a  1  p:  1  >  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Cation  MILLER  »V  KNVPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


THE  BEST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eve  ty where. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  Street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

Fl'NERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  K.  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  FORTHR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  ni.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sunday* 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

 J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  «ft  CO., 

3131  3>5  and  317  Market  street.        San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

■  211  and  213  California  street. 

Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


'THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   LODUINU  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MRS.o.   R.  JOHNSON.  Prop'r. 

J£DWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Strrbt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


{SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  n.J 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

In  the  World! 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  in. ,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONUKONV. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.     From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JAN  22d 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  3d 

SAN  PAP'.O  TUESDAY,  MARCH  10th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLU  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2d 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-1011  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  15th 

MARIPOSA  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  327  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..   T3.  1832. 

Capital  5, OOO, OOO  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Uold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jam i.n  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  'Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Ltn'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  135  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  aod  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  atiention  has  been  given  to  ensure  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Trade  Mark] 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 

THE  >ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath. 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erytip- 
elas,  Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stage*. 

These  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  cases  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
./Etnas  at  5  r  .  m . 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Buknrll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Li  dell,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


Washington,  D.  C,  \ 
March  37,  1883.  J 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

1    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  ts  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
SiaTweltth  St.,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Aeente, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kind,, 
634  Market  Street,  8.  F.. 

Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel* 
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SHORT  BITS. 


The  head  of  the  police  department  of  Stockton  thus 
announces  his  good  resolutions  :  "  After  New  Year's  I 
intend  entirely  to  stop  gambling  in  this  city."  That's 
right,  Captain.  It's  the  regular  swearing-off  time,  and 
the  Chief  of  Police  should  set  a  good  example.  Perhaps 
the  vow  had  read  better — where  such  vows  are  supposed 
to  be  registered — without  the  concluding  qualification, 
"in  this  city."  Still,  a  half  reform  is  better  than  none, 
and  a  policeman  who  stops  gambling  in  his  own  city  may 
demand  a  little  indulgence  when  he  visits  another — in 
fatigue  dress,  as  it  were,  as  to  uniform  and  morals.  If 
our  policemen  would  all  follow  this  good  example,  we 
could  afford  to  wink  at  their  breaking  a  faro  bank  in 
Stockton  now  and  then. 


Policemen  are  supposed  to  have  chances  once  in  a 
while  that  do  not  fall  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  business 
man.  But  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  will  sometimes  dis- 
pel a  popular  delusion  of  this  kind.  A  short  time  since 
it  was  my  fate  to  be  stranded  somewhere  down  on  Wash- 
ington street  wharf,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  boarding 
the  McPherson  to  go  over  to  Saucelito.  There  is,  fortu- 
nately, no  fool-killer  among  the  water-front  officials,  so 
I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  brass-butrnned  policeman  in- 
stead, under  whose  friendly  pilotage  I  reached  the  Sau- 
celito ferry.  That  the  boat  was  half  way  to  that  rural 
paradise,  and  that  I  was  left  lamenting,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story  which  was  told  me  by  this  gentle  guardian 
of  the  peace.  Of  course,  I  felt,  all  the  time  that  we  were 
promenading  the  tortuous  thoroughfares  along  the  water- 
front, a  deep  sense  of  guilt  and  of  being  "run  in,"  and 
that  everybody  we  met  was  wondering  whether  it  was 
petty  larceny  or  only  "drunk  again."  But  my  polite 
escort  had  no  such  misgivings,  and  beguiled  the  weary 
way  with  anecdote  and  story. 

"  You'd  be  surprised  to  see  the  class  of  men  we  pick 
up  drunk,  down  on  the  wharves,  sometimes.  Strangers, 
perhaps  with  their  pockets  full  of  money,  have  got  tight, 
wandered  off  down  here,  and  dropped  off,  overcome  with 
drowsiness,  helpless  and  unconscious,  ready  for  the  first 
wharf-ranger  to  go  through.  Well,  one  morning  about 
three,  I  found  a  well-dressed  individual  sound  asleep, 
and  on  lifting  him  up  (he  was  past  waking),  I  tried  to 
find  some  card  or  address  to  guide  me  in  taking  him  home. 
Not  a  line ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  I  found 
that  he  had  a  roll  of  bills  amounting  to  $600.  It  was 
only  a  toss-up  that  he  wouldn't  have  been  another  "  found 
drowned  "  with  empty  pockets  before  sunrise.  I  confess 
I  thought  myself  in  luck,  for  in  such  cases  a  man  will 
sometimes  "  

He  paused,  and  I  helped  him  out  somewhat  incohe- 
rently by,  "  Oh  !  yes,  of  course." 

"  So  I  called  a  hack,  tumbled  him  in,  and  took  him  to 
a  hotel,  saw  the  money  deposited  in  the  safe  and  the  man 
in  a  clean  bed,  and  went  away.  Next  morning  I  thought 
I'd  run  around,  just  to — a — " 


"Yes,  certainly,  just  to  see  how  he  was;  I  under- 
stand." 

"  Just  to  see  how  he  was,  thanks,  and  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  him.  Found  him  in  his  room  taking  his  break- 
fast, and  the  morning  news  from  a  Chronicle,  and  looking 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  Of  course  I  let  him  know 
what  a  risk  he  had  run  of  being  robbed,  certainly,  and 
probably  dumped  to  the  fishes,  and  at  last  my  eloquence 
seemed  to  take  effect.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  clerk 
himself  answered  the  summons.  I  was  just  putting  on  a 
look  of  modest  deprecation,  and  had  my  little  speech 
about  '  nothing  more  than  my  duty  '  all  ready,  when  this 
whole-souled  capitalist  called  out  in  a  generous,  hearty 
tone,  '  Here,  take  this  man  down  stairs  and  give  him  a 
cigar— and  charge  it  to  me ! '  I  just  had  voice  enough  to 
assure  him  that  I  didn't  smoke." 

"  Well,  after  all,"  added  this  blue-coated  philosopher, 
"  maybe  that  was  all  his  life  was  worth." 


There  is  one  virtue  that  seems  to  be  gradually  dying 
out  in  this  age  of  enlightenment,  and  that  is  the  old- 
fashioned  one  of  modesty.  But  in  no  line  of  business  is 
this  so  patent  as  in  the  theatrical.  How  much  of  this 
apparent  self-laudation  is  due  to  the  ubiquitous  manager 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  result  is  startling.  Every  specialty 
actor  is  "The  Great."  Did  Alexander  live  in  our  day, 
the  first  use  he  would  make  of  his  sword  would  be  to  cut 
off  either  his  head  or  the  epithet,  if  I  have  any  idea  of 
Macedonian  exclusiveness.  Every  matinee  is  "  grand." 
Why  grand?  This  quality  seems  peculiar  to  matinees. 
There  are  no  grand  evening  performances.  Is  it  that  the 
adjectives  become  stronger  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
weakness  of  the  entertainment?  If  matinees  are  not  all 
of  this  description,  let  us  have  the  distinction  noted  in 
the  occasional  omission  of  the  epithet;  if  they  are  all 
grand,  why  mention  a  characteristic  that  is  a  sine  qua 
non  ?  But  it  has  come  to  that  pass  that  anything  less 
than  "  Grand  Matinee  on  Saturday"  would  be  tame  and 
unalluring.  This  is  one  of  the  evil  results  of  the  system. 
We  are  as  prodigal  of  words  as  of  money;  and  a  plain 
statement  of  facts  is  as  unattractive  to  the  public  eye  and 
ear  as  would  be  an  old-fashioned  New  England  dinner  to 
a  modern  epicure. 

But  this  is  trifling  brag  compared  to  some  recent  dra- 
matic notices.  A  performance  by  the  stock  company  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  included  this  modest  phrasing : 

"  Nana  Sahib  with  the  following  perfect  cast!" 

The  first  name  on  the  list  was  that  of  the  acting  manager. 
How  a  man  would  feel  as  he  wrote  his  own  name  at  the 
head  of  a  list  of  "  perfect  "  anythings  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries to  which  only  a  theatrical  manager  holds  the  key. 
And  now  comes  a  new  company,  with  the  unassuming 
title  of  the  "  Boston  Ideals  ! "  The  resources  of  the  real 
are  exhausted,  and  to  properly  describe  an  ordinary 
traveling  company  we  must  lay  hold  on  the  infinite — in- 
vade the  measureless  realm  of  imagination.  If  perfection 
has  crowned  the  efforts  at  the  Grand,  and  the  ideal  has 
been  reached  en  route  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
what  remains  for  a  first-class  entertainment? 

But  let  not  these  ideals  look  to  "raking  in  the  pot." 
The  Great,  the  Grand,  and  the  Perfect  are  not  the  fel- 
lows to  take  a  bluff.  I  don't  see  what  more  valuable 
chip  can  be  left  in  the  bank;  but  whatever  it  is,  rest  as- 
sured they'll  raise  the  Ideals  one.  No  one  knows  better 
than  an  actor  that  "  it's  all  in  the  draw." 


"  What  is  it,  Johnnie?"  said  his  sister,  observing  the 
deepening  gloom  on  her  brother's  face  as  he  read  the 
Sunday  paper.  "  Is  any  one  dead,  or  what  is  it  you  have 
found?"  "  Just  hear  this  blamed  idiocy,"  cried  the  in- 
dignant young  man.  Then  he  proceeded  to  read  one  of 
those  ancient  and  fossilized  screeds  consisting  of  puns  on 
the  names  of  garden-truck.  "  Lettuce  have  pease,"  etc., 
etc.  After  reading  the  funereal  humor  to  the  bitter  end, 
he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  for  the  art-t'-choke  such  vile  pun- 
sters!" To  which  the  gentle  sister  replied,  "I  should 
say  so !  Why,  I'd  rather  hear  the  bean-stalk."  And  then 
both  turned  away,  sadly  musing  on  the  proneness  of 
humanity  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


It  was  January  2,  1885.  A  party  of  ladies  were 
gathered  around  a  pleasant  tea-table  on  Sutter  street, 
when  they  were  joined  by  the  man  of  the  house.  It  was 
evidently  his  desire  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible, a  circumstance  which  all  married  men  will  under- 
stand when  it  is  whispered  that  he  had  been  out  late  the 
night  before.  Seeing  that  the  ladies  were  reading  their 
future  in  the  delicate  cups,  he  obligingly  joined  the  fem- 
inine diviners,  and  cast  his  own  horoscope.  (He  says 
now  that  he  doesn't  know  what  kind  of  a  thing  a  horo- 
scope is,  but  it  must  be  at  least  the  size  of  a  No.  12,  for 
he  certainly  "  put  his  foot  in  it.")  With  an  ingratiating 
smile,  he  turned  to  his  lady  wife  and  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
my  dear,  here's  a  complete  snake  in  my  cup — two  of  'em, 
in  fact.  Do  you  know  what  that  means? "  "  Yes,  "  she 
replied  with  calm  severity,  "  it  means  the  day  after  New 
Year's.  And  it's  nothing  to  what  you'll  see  next  Fourth  of 
July  if  you  keep  on  celebrating  as  you've  begun." 


Which  reminds  me.  Many  persons  have  thought  the 
saintly  Mr.  Isaac  Watts  must  have  been  guilty  of  misre- 
presentation when  he  penned  the  famous  line,  "Hark! 
from  the  tombs  a  mournful  sound."  These  cavilers  ask, 
"  What  sound  could  he  hear  from  a  grave?  Why  a  tomb's 
tone,  I  suppose. 

Anglomania  is  extending  it's  field  of  operation,  but 
with  its  usual  "  Brummagim  "  effects.  A  London  "  archi- 
tectural converter  is  fascinating  the  snobdom  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  by  making  new  houses  look  like 
old.  After  this  "converter"  has  had  a  clatter  at  their 
pick-and-span  new  palaces,  our  nouveaux  riches  can  im- 
agine themselves  in  their  ancestral  halls;  but  the  trans- 
formation will  cost  from  two  thousand  to  nine  thousand 
dollars.  This  last  figure  covered  the  expense  of  making 
a  Madison-square  mansion,  just  three  years  old,  look  at 
least  two  hundred. 

Now,  I  hate  to  spoil  business,  but  my  loyalty  will  not 
permit  me  to  suppress  a  fact  which  will  save  millions  of 
dollars  from  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  Mr.  Beas- 
ley  says,  "Give  me  a  hammer,  a  chisel,  and  a  common 
blowlamp,  and  I'll  impart  an  air  of  hoary  antiquity  to  the 
newest  building."  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  many 
experienced  landlords  that  the  same  result  can  be  attained 
by  renting  your  new  house  to  a  family  with  eleven  chil- 
dren. Give  these  "  converters  "  a  hammer,  a  chisel,  and 
a  coal-oil  lamp,  and  you  can  have  all  the  hoary  antiquity 
you  want.  After  a  six  months'  occupation,  your  new 
house  will  look  as  if  it  had  been  built  by  John  Cabot  or 
C.  Columbus,  and  had  been  old  when  they  began  it.  Of 
course,  if  our  parvenu  Philadelphians  prefer  to  pay  Mr. 
Beasley  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  to  lose  six  months' 
rent,  it  is  nothing  to  me.  My  duty  in  the  premises  is  dis- 
charged. 

Repression  of  feeling  is  a  good  thing,  but,  like  other 
good  things,  is  liable  to  be  overdone.  The  downcast 
widow  who  figures  as  the  heroine  of  the  following  true 
tale  would  certainly  never  be  a  subject  of  hysterics  nor 
any  nervous  affection  of  that  sort. 

Captain  Barzillah  Bunker  had  been  lost  at  sea,  and  the 
ship's  officers  were  very  reluctant  to  convey  the  sad  tidings 
to  the  widow,  and  to  witness  the  heartrending  anguish 
which  they  could  not  alleviate  nor  console.  At  last  the 
second  mate  was  fixed  upon  to  convey  the  dreadful  news, 
and  he  entered  the  dwelling  with  fear  and  trembling.  Pie 
broke  the  truth  to  her  as  gently  as  possible.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  prepossessing  manners  and  modesty,  and 
the  newly  made  widow  seemed  greatly  interested  in  him. 
In  the  course  of  a  prolonged  and  lively  conversation  she 
inquired  as  to  his  prospects  and  his  "  folks,"  gave  him 
much  good  advice  as  to  spending  his  time  and  money 
while  on  shore,  mingled  with  many  warnings  of  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  young  mariners  "unattached"  when 
thrown  upon  an  alien  and  hostile  element,  and  wound  up 
by  pointing  out  a  safe  haven  in  lodgings  which  she  her- 
self had  to  let.  At  last  she  paused  for  want  of  a  theme, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  remark,  "But,  to  return  to 
our  subject,  when  did  Barzillah  die?"  Francesca. 
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"  There  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty,"  said  Mr. 
Lovibond,  emphatically ;  "a  separation  is  neither  fish  nor 
flesh  nor  goocf  red  herring.  I  am  not  going  to  hang  you 
on  the  head,  much  as  you  deserve  it,  or  knock  you  down ; 
neither  do  I  desire  you  to  disgrace  yourself  and  me  by 
figuring  in  the  law-courts;  therefore,  there  is  nothing  left 
you,  that  I  can  see,  but  to  quietly  die  out  of  my  life,  and 
disappear  altogether." 

"  Why  should  you  not  die,  if  it  comes  to  that?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Lovibond,  fiercely;  "it's  better  for  you  to  begin  the 
world  again  than  for  me.  You  have  heaps  of  friends  and 
relations  to  comfort  you;  I  haven't  a  soul  belonging  to 
me." 

"  Just  the  very  reason  why  I  have  selected  you  to  enact 
the  role  of  corpse,"  answered  Mr.  Lovibond,  easily; 
"  where  I  should  have  dozens  of  people  coming  and  in- 
sisting on  seeing  the  body,  you  would  not  have  one.  Be- 
sides, every  one  knows  the  violence  of  your  temper ;  what 
more  likely  than  that  you  should  have  broken  a  blood- 
vessel suddenly,  or  overstrained  the  cords  of  your  heart? 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  suggest  this  course  heedlessly ;  I 
have  thought  of  it  for  a  long  time,  and  have  made  all  ar- 
rangements. It's  not  nearly  as  difficult  or  disagreeable 
an  event  as  you  might  imagine.  In  fact,  you  wish  to  get 
rid  of  me;  I  no  less  ardently  desire  to  be  quit  of  your 
company,  and  this  forms  an  excellent  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty." 

"Suppose  I  wish  to  marry  again,  or  that  you  do?"  de- 
manded his  wife  ;  "  such  things  have  happened,  you  know  ; 
our  hearts  might  be  caught  in  the  rebound.  That  event,  I 
fancy,  would  be  a  little  awkward." 

"At  present  I  can't  imagine  that  I  could  ever  desire  to 
run  my  head  into  the  noose  again,"  remarked  Mr.  Lovi- 
bond, airily.  "  I  mean — after  a  decent  interval,  of  course 
— to  enjoy  myself.  I  have  never  had  my  tling,  thanks  to 
our  most  idiotically  early  marriage ;  you  have  never  had 
yours.  Bless  me,  I  shall  enjoy  myself  mightily,  once  my 
black  coat  has  worn  out,  and  the  grass  has  grown  green 
over  your  grave.  You  shall  choose  your  own  monument 
— no  expense  spared;  it  is  the  last  thing  I  can  do  for  you, 
you  know." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  never  seen  your  face ! "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Lovibond,  her  handkerchief  held  between 
her  fingers,  demonstrating  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  as 
she  twisted  it  about,  and  finally  tore  it  into  shreds.  "  I 
wish— oh,  how  I  wish  " 

"  I  have  heard  all  those  remarks  just  one  million  times," 
said  Mr.  Lovibond,  coolly.  "  I  know  exactly  how  much 
you  detest  me — precisely  what  you  would  like  to  do  to  me 
if  you  were  only  strong  enough.  I  don't  forget  the  ami- 
able manner  in  which  you  boxed  my  ears  the  week  after 
we  were  married,  because  I  told  you  Le  Petit  Faust  was 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  play  to  take  a  blushing  bride  of 
seventeen  to  see ;  nor  the  manner  in  which  you  Hew  at  me 
and  tore  my  necktie  when  we  returned  home,  and  you 
discovered  the  house  was  smaller  than  you  had  led  your- 
self to  expect.  At  first,  I  must  say,  your  dear  little  temper 
amused  me;  it  is  my  own  fault.  If  I  had  held  you  down, 
and  smacked  you  well  the  first  time  you  forgot  yourself 
and  your  duty  to  me,  my  life  would  have  been  pleasant, 
and  you  would  have  been  tamed." 

"And  pray  what  should  I  have  been  doing  while  you 
held  me  down? "asked  Mrs.  Lovibond,  with  a  sneer; 
"  you  seem  to  forget  two  can  play  at  that  game." 

"  My  dear  child,  what  could  you  have  done  against 
me  had  I  chosen  to  exert  my  strength?  "  replied  her  hus- 
band. "  Just  see ! "  and  going  up  to  her,  he  seized  her  by 
her  elbows,  and  held  her  as  if  in  a  vise,  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  pretended  to  box  her  ears.  "  Now, 
how  could  you  struggle  out  of  that?  "  added  he,  as,  ex- 
hausted with  her  vain  attempts  to  get  away  from  him,  she 
panted  and  glared  at  him  like  a  demon.  "  I  have  an  in- 
vincible dislike  to  striking  a  woman,  as  you  know,  and  a 
still  stronger  objection  to  washing  my  soiled  garments  in 
public ;  or,  perhaps  the  law  should  do  for  us  what  I  mean 
to  do  for  myself :  get  rid  of  you,  and  so  end  my  days  in 
happiness." 

"What  are  your  plans,  then? "asked  Mrs.  Lovibond, 
sitting  down  as  far  as  she  could  from  her  husband.  "  I 
am  only  too  anxious  to  be  quit  of  you,  but  I  fail  to  see 
how  you  are  going  to  manage." 

"  You  know  Stone?— a  good  fellow,  but  slightly  impe- 
cunious," replied  Mr.  Lovibond,  "  ready  to  swear  any- 
thing for  a  consideration,  including  that  you  were  mad, 
my  lady,  which  was  his  plan  for  shaking  you  off;  not 
mine,  so  don't  fly  at  me  again.  Well,  that  consideration 
is  his,  in  return  for  a  death-certificate,  which  will  be  forth- 
coming the  moment  the  breath  is  out  of  your  body— that 
is  to  say,  the  instant  you,  as  Mrs.  Anybody  you  like  to 
name,  have  sailed  in  a  big  beautiful  ship  for  the  other 
side  of  the  world." 

"  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  calmly  tell 
me  what  you  and  Mr.  Stone  have  settled,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lovibond,  trying  to  keep  her  temper  (a  remarkably  diffi- 
cult feat  to  accomplish,  and  one  her  husband  often  im- 
plored her  not  to  endeavor  to  do,  as  it  was  not  worth  re- 
taining). 

"Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life," said  Mr. 
Lovibond.  "  You  and  I  are  going  down  to  look  over 
that  new  place  I  contemplated  buying  before  we  agreed 
we  could  live  no  longer  together.  You  are  to  be  taken  ill 
suddenly  at  Stone's  house.  He  will  find  the  body— dis- 
secting fellows  like  that  can  always  put  their  hands  on  a 
body.  This  will  take  your  place  in  the  bed,  while  you 
are  off  to  Liverpool,  where  you  can  remain  until  the 
ship  sails  for  Australia.  I  have  friends  out  there  to  whom 
I'll  give  you  introductions,  and  who  are  very  jolly.  Pose 
as  a  young  widow  for  a  year  or  two ;  after  which  you  can 
do  as  you  like,  more  especially  if  you  dye  that  yellow 
fluff  of  yours  black,  and  smooth  it  down.  Very  few 
people  know  you  by  sight,  as  it  is.  Owing  to  your  natu- 
rally sweet  disposition,  you  have  few  if  any  acquaintances, 
and  not  one  friend;  and  your  own  fortune  I  will  deposit 


with  the  Hardings,  in  Australia,  who  are  trustworthy  folks 
and  can  give  you  excellent  security  and  good  advice, 
rt-hich,  of  course,  you  won't  take — you  never  did." 

"No,  or  I  certainly  should  never  have  married  you," 
answered  Mrs.  Lovibond,  sharply.  "  Your  cool,  sarcastic 
tongue  has  nearly  driven  me  mad ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  that,  we  should  have  been  happy  enough." 

"  Pray,  let  bygones  be  bygones, '  said  Mr.  Lovibond ; 
"  no  amount  of  recrimination  or  narking  back  will  alter 
existing  circumstances.  The  last  year  has  verily  been 
Hades,  to  use  no  stronger  expression,  and  the  only  thing 
left  us  is  to  get  out  of  the  position  in  the  best  way  we 
can." 

"  Suppose  Mr.  Stone  tells  of  us  when  his  consideration 
is  spent,  and  blackmails  us  at  intervals?  "  suggested  Mrs. 
Lovibond. 

"As  I  believe,  giving  a  false  certificate  renders  him 
liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,"  answered  her  husband, 
"  he  is  hardly  likely  to  be  such  a  fool.  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  amount  of  the  punishment,  but  I  know  it's  a  heavy 
one.  Still,  naturally,  I  should  never  allow  him  to  want; 
that  would  be  mean,  after  doing  such  a  service.  But 
come,  time  waxes  short;  I've  an  appointment  at  five  with 
Stone;  let  me  have  your  answer — yes  or  no." 

"Of  course,  it  must  be  yes,"  said  his  wife  crossly; 
"  only  please  tell  me  what  I'm  to  do  about  clothes." 

"All  that  you'll  find  Mr.  Stone  has  arranged,"  replied 
Mr.  Lovibond.  "As  soon  as  he's  secured  his  body  he'll 
let  us  know,  and  off  you  go  to  die  a  decent  death.  Let 
me  implore  you,"  he  added,  earnestly,  "to  endeavor  to 
leave  some  of  your  temper  in  the  silent  tomb.  Believe 
me,  Lena,  you  can  never  hope  for  happiness  as  long  as 
you  give  way  to  the  demon  inside  you.  No  one  had  a 
better  chance  than  you  have  had  with  me ;  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand,  '  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,'  would  have 
been  as  kind  to  you  and  as  forbearing  as  I  have  been." 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  hadn't  been  so  virtuous,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  me,"  faltered  Mrs.  Lovibond.  "I 
might  have  been  cured  had  you  " 

"Ah,  well,  it's  too  late  to  make  suggestions,"  interrupted 
her  husband,  "  look  out  for  all  that  in  number  two,  and 
be  perfectly  sure  I  shall  not  forbid  the  bans.  It's  a  ridic- 
ulous law  that  binds  us  together,  utterly  lacking  in  com- 
mon sense,  and  I  for  one  should  have  no  scruple  in  break- 
ing it.  However,  after  next  week  you  and  I  cease  to  be 
husband  and  wife  in  a  decent  regular  fashion,  and  I  only 
hope  you'll  have  fine  weather  for  the  voyage,  and  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  land  you  have  always  been  dying  to  see"; 
and  so  saying,  Mr.  Lovibond  walked  off  whistling  to  meet 
Mr.  Stone,  and  make  final  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  his  unlawful  plan  for  breaking  a  tie  that  had  be- 
come almost  unbearable  nearly  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
formed. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  before  the  marriage  there  was 
not  one  of  Mr.  Lovibond's  friends  and  relations  who  had 
not  warned  him  against  Lena  Milward.  Her  temper  had 
caused  the  death  of  her  mother;  her  father  had  just  died 
before  her  birth,  of  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens — not  the  first 
nor  the  second;  she  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  no 
companion  had  ever  lived  three  months  in  the  same 
house  with  her.  Once  she  had  squeezed  a  robin  to  death 
in  her  hands  because  it  pecked  her  instead  of  the  sugar 
she  was  holding  for  it.  Everything  was  against  and  noth- 
ing for  a  marriage  that  had  brought  nothing  but  misery 
in  its  train — misery  that  was  not  lessened  by  the  "  I  told 
you  so  "  expression  that  flitted  across  the  relations'  coun- 
tenances at  a  dinner-party  to  which  they  were  all  invited, 
the  first  and  only  Christmas  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovibond  had 
ever  endeavored  to  keep;  and  where  Mrs.  Lovibond 
distinguished  herself  by  spilling  the  lighted  brandy  all 
over  the  table-cloth  to  convince  Mr.  Lovibond  that  the 
spirit  had  really  caught  fire,  even  though  she  had  persisted 
in  igniting  it  herself  in  a  manner  entirely  her  own,  and 
which  took  at  least  ten  minutes  to  accomplish,  while  the 
pudding  was  cooling  rapidly  and  the  guests  were  all  wait- 
ing to  be  served. 

Not  one  of  Mr.  Lovibond's  numerous  circle  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  Mrs.  Lovibond's  overstrained  heart  had 
given  way  suddenly,  and  that  she  had  been  found  dead 
in  her  bed  at  a  friend's  house,  where  she  had  been  staying ; 
and  when  they  also  heard  that  the  night  before  her  death 
she  had  given  way  to  an  awful  fit  of  temper  because  Mr. 
Lovibond  declined  to  take  the  mansion  they  had  gone 
down  to  inspect,  they  were  one  and  all  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  just  what  they  had  been  expecting  for  years, 
and  had  often  prophesied  must  happen  sooner  or  later. 
And  when  the  funeral  was  over,  and  her  garments  duly 
distributed,  and  her  mighty  bills  all  settled,  there  was  not 
one  indiv  idual  who  did  not  honestly  rejoice  that  poor  Jack 
Lovibond's  long  martyrdom  was  over,  and  that  at  last  he 
could  be  the  jolly,  generous  companion  and  relation  he 
had  been  of  old,  before  that  little  spitfire  had  come  across 
his  path. 

Indeed,  after  the  first  year  of  Jack  Lovibond's  so-called 
mourning  was  oyer,  he  almost  began  to  believe  in  the 
legend  he  had  himself  invented,  and,  in  time,  altogether 
appeared  to  forget  he  had  ever  been  married.  Not  even 
to  himself,  certainly  to  no  other  individual,  had  he  ever 
confessed  how  truly  terrible  had  been  the  life  he  had  led 
with  Lena.  At  times  he  really  deemed  her  mad;  and 
again,  at  times,  he  had  been  tempted  to  raise  his  hand  to 
her,  and  was  only  withheld  by  the  dread  lest  rage  should 
make  his  blow  heavier  than  he  intended,  and  result  in 
murder  instead  of  the  wholesome  correction  she  so 
richly  deserved. 

He  had  pictured  in  his  own  mind  their  growing  old 
together,  each  year  more  miserable  than  the  last,  each 
day  and  night  more  fraught  with  terror  than  those  that 
had  preceded  them ;  he  had  fancied  himself  unable  to  re- 
frain from  striking  her;  he  had  dreamed  hideous  dreams 
of  his  being  tried  lor  murder,  of  being  hanged,  and  had 
often  waked  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  himself 
choking  with  dread  and  anguish  of  his  own  imagination, 
to  find  his  wife  striking  and  shaking  him  for  daring  to 
disturb  her  own  repose  with  his  restlessness.  Now  all 
this  was  over  and  done  with,  and  Mr.  Lovibond  was  a 
free  man.  At  first  he  had  hardly  believed  his  plan  could 
really  be  successful ;  but  as  months  went  by,  and  he  had 


no  news  from  Australia  of  his  late  wife,  he  began  to  trust 
that  she  was  in  truth  dead,  and  that  he  was  the  widower  in 
reality  that  he  appeared  to  be  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Harding  had  often  communicated  with  him  re- 
specting the  money  he  held  in  trust  for  Mr.  Lovibond's 
lady  friend.  He  had  written  to  tell  how  he  had  gone 
down  to  the  ship  to  meet  Mrs.  Lawton,  and  how  no  Mrs. 
Lawton  had  appeared,  albeit  a  passage  had  been  duly 
paid  for  in  that  name,  and  as  duly  forfeited  by  the  lady  s 
non-appearance;  and  all  Mr.  Lovibond  could  tell  him 
was  to  keep  the  money  until  the  owner  turned  up;  for 
she  was  naturally  of  an  eccentric  nature,  and  no  one  ever 
knew  what  she  would  do  next. 

As  surely  as  Mr.  Lovibond  had  planned  his  widower- 
hood,  so  surely  and  so  certainly  had  Mrs.  Lovibond  en- 
tirely and  utterly  disappeared ;  and  though  at  times  Mr. 
Lovibond  felt  he  would  rather  know  that  she  was  safe  in 
Australia,  or  had  some  idea  of  her  whereabouts,  as 
months  became  years,  and  years  themselves  passed  on, 
he  ceased  entirely  to  think  of  her,  save  at  the  stated  time 
when  his  friend  sent  him  the  interest  of  her  fortune, 
which  he  as  regularly  dispatched  to  some  hospital,  feel- 
ing sure  that  she  must  be  dead  in  truth,  and  that  this  was 
the  best  way  of  disposing  of  money  no  power  on  earth 
should  enforce  him  to  spend  himself. 

It  was  certainly  a  lonely,  miserable  existence  for  any 
man,  and  doubly  lonely  and  miserable  for  Mr.  Lovibond, 
who,  as  his  wife  often  observed,  had  no  vices,  and  cared 
only  for  a  book  and  his  fireside  once  the  toils  of  the  day 
were  over.  And  when  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  came, 
and  brought  with  it  no  signs  that  Lena  was  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  Mr.  Lovibond,  possessed  by  the  belief  that  a 
seven  years'  separation  constituted  a  divorce  as  good  as 
any  ever  pronounced  by  Sir  James  Hannen,  began  to 
look  about  him,  determined  that  this  time,  at  least,  no 
mistake  should  be  made,  and  that  it  would  not  be  his 
fault  if  his  future  was  not  as  happy  as  his  past  was 
wretched. 

And  so,  at  forty-one,  Mr.  Lovibond  began  his  life  once 
more,  utterly  different  in  every  way.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
had  stepped  into  another  world,  where  women  were 
ladies  eager  to  make  the  best  of  life,  and,  only  caring  for 
the  comfort  of  their  husbands  and  children,  scarcely 
thought  of  the  outside  world,  save  as  a  place  in  which 
they  could  forage  for  those  dependent  on  their  love  and 
care;  and  although  Mrs.  Lovibond  No.  2  had  a  firm  will, 
and  never  gave  in  when  a  principle  was  involved,  she 
managed  her  husband  so  successfully  that  he  did  not 
know  he  was  managed,  which  is  much  the  best  way,  after 
all,  of  getting  round  that  natural  enemy  of  the  female 
sex — man. 

It  was  a  curious  life,  too — monotonous  and  quiet,  if 
peaceful;  and  the  days  flowed  by,  until,  one  Sunday 
morning,  Mr.  Lovibond  woke  with  a  start  to  recollect 
that  he  was  fifty,  just  fifty  that  very  day,  and  that  his 
first  wife  had  been  dead  more  than  sixteen  years. 

He  had  often  talked  of  his  miserable  life  to  his  present 
wife,  but  had  never  told  her  how  mysterious  and  how 
wrong  had  been  the  manner  of  his  parting  with  his  first 
wife,  and  her  disappearance.  Once  or  twice,  urged 
thereto  by  his  conscience,  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
telling  her  the  story;  but  whenever  he  had  felt  especially 
inclined  to  do  so,  the  assurance  that  Mr.  Stone  had  given 
him  that  he  had  better  not  do  so,  for  Pauline  would  never 
marry  him  if  he  did,  forced  itself  unpleasantly  before  him, 
and  he  felt  he  could  not  run  the  risk  of  Pauline's  giving 
him  up,  and  so  wrecking  his  life  once  more.  And  as 
Pauline  was  Mr.  Stone's  own  cousin,  of  course  he  must 
know  more  about  her  disposition  than  even  her  fiance  did. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  fact  that  it  was  his  birthday  made 
Mr.  Lovibond  remember  his  first  wife  more  forcibly  than 
he  had  ever  done  before,  and  he  had  almost  concluded 
to  tell  Pauline  the  whole  story,  when  his  children  rushed 
into  their  room,  laden  with  presents  and  good  wishes, 
and  the  matter  went  straight  out  of  his  head.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  an  uneasy  feeling  seemed  to  seize  him,  and  he 
felt  oppressed,  as  if  by  a  presentiment  that  something 
was  about  to  happen  of  an  unpleasant  nature — a  feeling 
that,  perhaps,  was  accentuated  by  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bells,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  curate's  ser- 
mon was  hanging  over  his  devoted  head;  but  he  took  up 
the  gloves  and  prayer-book,  brought  to  him  by  his  wife, 
who  was  arrayed  in  a  brand-new  Lonnet  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion,  and  followed  her  without  making  one  of  the 
thousand  excuses  that  went  trembling  on  his  tongue, 
finally  reaching  the  church  in  anything  but  a  favorable 
frame  of  mind. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  a  pair  of  eyes  was  fixed 
steadily  upon  him,  and  looking  up  from  his  devotions  he 
saw  the,  alas!  too  well-remembered  face  of  wife  No.  1 
gazing  at  him,  and  then  at  his  wife  and  children,  with  a 
half-scornful,  half-pitying  look  upon  the  face  that  was 
enough  to  drive  anybody  wild ;  and  at  once  the  situation 
struck  Mr.  Lovibond,  and  he  felt  as  if  the  whole  world 
was  going  mad.  It  was  such  an  ordinarily  looking  affair 
— a  good,  safe,  middle-class,  orthodox  Sunday  gathering 
to  all  the  on-lookers,  yet  to  him  and  that  other  wretched 
creature  containing  the  elements  of  an  awful  tragedy  that 
would  bring  down  the  fair  fabric  about  his  ears,  and  re- 
duce his  home  in  one  moment  to  an  abode  of  misery*and 
despair.  Mr.  Lovibond  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
whispering  to  his  wife  that  the  heat  of  the  church  made 
him  feel  ill,  he  rose  and  hurriedly  went  out  into  the*  open 
air,  making  almost  mechanically  for  his  own  house. 

But  the  instant  he  rose  the  woman  in  the  opposite  pew 
rose  too,  and  gliding  out  quickly  and  quietly,  came  up  to 
the  unfortunate  man,  and,  placing  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
said: 

"I  saw  you  remembered  me,  Jack;  I  am  glad  indeed 
that  old  age  has  not  altered  me  as  much  as  I  feared  it 
had." 

"  What  have  you  returned  for,  woman?"  groaned  the 
unfortunate  husband,  shaking  off  her  detaining  grasp,, as 
if  her  mere  touch  was  detestable  to  him. 

"  Simply  because  I  am  very  tired  of  living  alone,"  an- 
swered she.  "  The  old  affection  I  once  had  for  you  has 
reasserted  itself.  I  pined  to  see  you,  Jack;  I  never  did 
like  the  idea  of  dying  out  of  your  life.    You  are  bound 
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to  love  and  cherish  me.  I  have  never  forfeited  your  love. 
My  temper  was  bad,  I  admit,  but  it  was  not  my  fault.  I 
have  an  incurable  disease,  and  I  wanted  to  come  back  to 
you.    You  did  love  me  once." 

"  I  detest  you  now,"  said  Mr.  Lovibond,  fiercely.  "  But 
we  cannot  talk  here;  you  see  how  I  am  situated.  I  have 
a  wife  and  children :  even  if  I  did  not  hate  you— and 
how  I  hate  you  I  dare  not  say — what  would  become  of 
them  if  you  carried  out  your  kind  intentions  of  breaking 
up  my  home  in  order  that  you  may  die  in  my  presence  ? 
Die!  "  added  he,  laughing  sardonically,  "you  are  dead: 
sixteen  years  have  you  been  sleeping  in  Kensal  Green. 
Ghosts  are  out  of  date,  madam ;  how  are  you  going  to 
prove  your  case?" 

"  O  Jack,  Jack  !  "  pleaded  the  unhappy  woman,  hold- 
ing out  her  thin  hands  to  him,  "  have  pity  on  me  !  I  am 
your  wife,  you  know  I  am." 

"A  nice  wife  you  were !"  answered  he,  still  more  fu- 
riously. "  You  drove  me  mad  with  your  tongue,  you 
caused  me  to  commit  a  crime ;  and  now,  when  I  am 
happy,  when  I  have  loving  children  and  a  darling  wife, 
you  come  to  me,  you  break  your  compact,  and  return, 
actually  contemplating  that  I  shall  upset  all  this  to  take 
to  my  arms  a  woman  who  made  my  life  a  hell  upon  earth. 
No ;  I  decline  to  acknowledge  you.  Go  back  to  where 
you  came  from,  unless  you  wish  to  be  shut  up  as  a  luna- 
tic." 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  person  you  call  your  wife,  and  see 
what  she  says  to  the  story,"  said  Mrs.  Lovibond,  with  a 
touch  of  her  old  malice.  "  It  will  look  well  in  the  daily 
papers,  at  any  rate.  I  have  friends  on  the  press,  and  I 
possess  a  pen  that  can  sting.  It  has  kept  me  all  these 
years;  now  I  will  see  if  it  cannot  unmake  you,  you  hypo- 
crite, going  to  church  and  singing  psalms,  and  posing  as 
living  a  godly  life,  when  all  the  time  you  are  keeping  a 
mistress,  and  your  children  are  " 

But  Mrs.  Lovibond  was  never  fated  to  get  out  this  last 
word,  for,  with  a  cry  like  a  wild  beast,  Mr.  Lovibond  flew 
at  her,  and  shaking  her  madly,  cast  her  from  him  as  if 
she  were  some  fearful  reptile  he  would  destroy,  and  was 
turning  to  flee  he  knew  not  where,  when  Mrs.  Lovibond, 
after  staggering  a  few  steps  forward,  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground,  where,  sighing  once  or  twice,  and  giving  a  con- 
vulsive shudder,  she  stretched  herself  out  wearily,  and  in 
one  moment  passed  into  a  silence  neither  she  or  any  one 
else  has  ever  had  power  to  break. 

The  suburb  patronized  by  Mr.  Lovibond  had  plenty  to 
talk  about  that  Sunday,  and  the  inhabitants  clearly  saw 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lovibond's 
exit  from  church  had  enabled  him  to  assist  the  unfortu- 
nate stranger-lady,  who  was  found  dead  of  heart-disease 
in  the  small  plantation  just  behind  the  church  porch,  and 
whose  name  and  family  Mr.  Lovibond  was  never  able  to 
discover,  although  he  inserted  more  than  one  advertise- 
ment in  the  Times  and  other  papers.  But  somehow  or 
other,  Mr.  Lovibond  was  never  quite  the  same  again  after 
the  shock  of  seeing  his  real  wife  die  suddenly,  almost  by 
his  hand,  and  he  has  never  gained  courage  to  tell  Mrs. 
Lovibond  No.  2  how  very  little  right  either  she  or  the 
children  have  to  bear  his  name;  and  so  once  more,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  this  well-ordered  world  of  ours,  the 
innocent  still  continue  to  suffer  (albeit  they  know  it  not, 
and  will  not  know  it,  until  Mr.  Lovibond's  will  is  read 
out  after  his  funeral)  for  the  guilty. — London  World. 


WELLINGTON  ON  NAPOLEON. 


John  Wilson  Crocker,  in  his  Correspondence  and  Diaries, 
records  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  expressed  the  follow- 
ing opinion  of  his  great  antagonist,  Napoleon,  whom  it 
seems  he  despised  as  a  man,  however  freely  he  admitted 
his  military  genius : 

"  I  never  was  a  believer  in  him,  and  I  always  thought 
that  in  the  long-run  we  should  overturn  him.  He  never 
seemed  himself  at  ease,  and  even  in  the  boldest  things  he 
did  there  was  always  a  mixture  of  apprehension  and 
meanness.  I  used  to  call  him  Jonathan  Wild  the  Great, 
and  at  each  new  coup  he  made  I  used  to  cry  out  '  Well 
done,  Jonathan,'  to  the  great  scandal  of  some  of  my 
hearers.  But  the  truth  was,  he  had  no  more  care  about 
what  was  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  honorable  or  dis- 
honorable, than  Jonathan,  though  his  great  abilities,  and 
the  great  stakes  he  played  for,  threw  the  knavery  into  the 
shade."  Again,  he  tells  the  following  of  Napoleon : 
"  Bonaparte's  mind  was,  in  its  details,  low  and  un- 
gentlemanlike.  I  suppose  the  narrowness  of  his  early 
prospects  and  habits  stuck  to  him ;  what  we  understand 
by  gentlemanlike  feelings  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about. 
1 11  give  you  a  curious  instance :  "  I  have  a  beautiful  little 
watch,  made  by  Breguet,  at  Paris,  with  a  map  of  Spain 
most  admirably  enameled  on  the  case.  Sir  Edward  Paget 
bought  it  at  Paris,  and  gave  it  to  me.  What  do  you  think 
the  history  of  this  watch  was — at  least  the  history  that 
Breguet  told  Paget,  and  Paget  told  me?  Bonaparte  had 
ordered  it  as  a  present  to  his  brother,  the  King  of  Spain, 
but  when  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria — he  was  then 
at  Dresden,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  preparations  and 
negotiations  of  the  armistice,  and  one  would  think  suf- 
ficiently busy  with  other  matters — when  he  heard  of  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  I  say,  he  remembered  the  watch  he  had 
ordered  for  one  whom  he  saw  would  never  be  King  of 
Spain,  and  with  whom  he  was  angry  for  the  loss  of  the 
battle;  and  he  wrote  from  Dresden  to  countermand  the 
watch,  and  if  it  should  be  ready,  to  forbid  its  being 
sent.  The  best  apology  one  can  make  for  this  strange 
littleness  is  that  he  was  offended  with  Joseph;  but  even 
in  that  case,  a  gentleman  would  not  have  taken  the 
moment  when  the  poor  devil  had  lost  his  chateaux  en 
Espagne  to  take  away  his  watch  also." 


Scene  in  the  Chinese  war: 

Captain  of  ironclad  to  artilleryman.  Do  you  see  that 
Chinese  general  there,  about  three  miles  off?  Let  him 
have  one  of  those  eight-inch  shells  in  the  eye. 

Artilleryman,  equal  to  the  situation.  Aye,  aye,  sir. 
Which  eye,  your  honor?  " 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  SPEECH. 


No  American  can  have  traveled  in  England  without 
learning  that  its  people  are  no  whit  superior  to  ours  in 
bearing  or  in  speech.  Moreover,  their  feeling  of  com- 
placency often  deprives  them  of  the  power  of  changing 
for  the  better — that  is,  of  learning.  The  nation  that  does 
not  progress  retrogrades.  England  is  insular  and  provin- 
cial. America  is  continental  and  cosmopolitan.  English- 
men seldom  change  except  by  forgetting.  Americans, 
during  a  century,  have  added  hundreds  of  needful  words 
to  the  language.  What  we  ought  to  do  is,  not  to  drop 
good  words  because  the  English  do  not  use  them,  but  to 
hold  on  to  them,  and  get  more  of  them,  to  fill  up  the 
awkward  chinks  of  the  common  tongue. 

What  should  we  in  America  do  without  such  words  as 
breadstuff's,  bakery,  bureau,  calico,  caucus,  deadhead, 
dry-goods,  dress  (for  gown),  indorse,  fall  (for  autumn),  fix 
(for  adjust),  freshet,  fleshy,  hardware,  laundry,  levee, 
loafer,  lobby,  locate,  lumber,  molasses,  narrate,  notify, 
pond,  perfumery,  posted,  quite,  reliable,  ride  (in  a  wagon), 
sleigh,  smart,  span  (for  pair),  stoop  (for  porch),  sparse, 
store,  ugly  (for  cruel  or  cross),  venison,  vest,  woods? 

These  are  all  good,  honest  words,  that  ought  to  be  and 
will  be  retained  permanently  in  the  language;  yet  none 
of  them  are  known  in  England  in  the  American  sense, 
except  two  or  three  that  have  recently  been  adopted  for 
convenience. 

The  English  have  no  comprehensive  word  meaning 
what  our  "  dry-goods  "  means,  and  they  need  one. 

For  "  calico '  they  use  the  vague  and  ambiguous  word 
"  print." 

For  "mirror"  they  always  say  "glass"  ("glaws"), 
though,  as  there  are  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  glass, 
mirror  is  a  word  they  sorely  need. 

For  "homely,"  as  applied  to  the  features, 'English 
always  say  either  "  plain  "  or  "  ugly,"  and  deny  the  pro- 
priety of  the  meaning  which  Americans  give  to  the  word. 
But  Americans  are  right.  "Homely"  is  exactly  what 
they  want  to  say,  for  it  means  considerably  more  than 
"  plain  "'and  considerably  less  than  "  ugly."  The  English 
have  no  equivalent  for  it :  hence,  when  they  wish  to  say 
that  a  lady  is  homely,  they  cannot  say  it;  they  can  say 
only  that  she  is  "  plain,"  that  is,  that  she  has  no  positive 
beauty,  or  that  she  is  "  ugly,"  that  is,  deformed  or  repul- 
sive— and  neither  is  what  they  mean. 

For  "  loafer  "  the  English  always  say  either  "  vagrant," 
"vagabond,"  or  "dandy,"  and  a  loafer  is  generally 
neither.  England  has  thousands  of  loafers,  but  not  one 
word  to  describe  them. 

The  English  never  speak  of  the  "  waist "  of  a  lady's 
"dress,"  but  of  the  "body"  of  her  "gown,"  which  is 
certainly  neither  more  correct  nor  more  elegant. 

For  "  bureau"  they  say  "  chest  of  drawers,"  which  is 
employing  circumlocution  in  place  of  a  name. 

For  "  candy  "  they  always  say  "  sweets,"  which  is  a 
similar  subterfuge,  using  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  article 
to  describe  the  whole  thing  itself.  "  Candy"  is  not  only 
a  needful  word,  but  also  (which  is  of  far  less  consequence), 
it  is  etymologically  accurate,  finding  its  root  in  French, 
Italian,  Arabic,  Persian  and  Sanscrit. 

For"  bench  "  the  English  say  "  form."  Each  is  equally 
good.    It  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

For  "pantaloons"  they  always  say  " trousers,"  which 
is,  perhaps,  preferable  because  shorter;  but  both  words 
had  better  be  retained. 

For  "  bakery,"  "  lumber,"  and  "  hardware,"  they  have 
no  equivalent  words  whatever,  and  have  to  resort  to 
phrases  and  sentences  to  indicate  what  they  mean. 

For  "  perfumery  "  the  English  say  "  scent,"  and  insist 
that  the  long  word  is  preferred  by  Americans  because 
they  are  pedantic.  But  this  charge  of  a  preference  for 
big  words  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  habit  of  Americans 
in  saying  "  help  "  instead  of  "  servants,"  "  boss  "  instead 
of  "employer,"  "shop"  instead  of  "manufactory," 
"guess"  instead  of  "conjecture,"  "sparse"  instead  of 
"  thinly  populated,"  and,  above  all,  "  fix  "  instead  of  the 
Latin  words  "  adjust,"  "  repair,"  or  "  renovate." 

The  Revolutionary  War  is  far  off,  and  travel  has  much 
mixed  us  up,  and  young  men  of  culture  in  this  country 
seem  to  think  it  meritorious  to  unlearn  the  vernacular  and 
substitute  English  words.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  mere 
flunkeyism,  without  any  redeeming  grace.  In  the  sketch 
of  his  father's  haunts,  in  the  current  Century,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne says  of  the  picturesque  old  Wayside,  the  nearest 
shop  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant."  He  means  the 
nearest  store;  why  doesn't  he  say  "  store"? 

In  the  application  of  words  to  modern  inventions 
Americans  have  shown  themselves  superior  to  the  English. 
When  the  first  railroad  was  built  the  English  applied  to 
its  parts,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words  already  in  use  in 
stage-coaching;  while  Americans  adopted  or  invented  a 
new  set  of  words  for  the  new  things.  For  railroad  the 
English  say  "  railway";  for  depot,  "  station  ";  for  track, 
"  line  ";  for  locomotive,  "  engine  "  (which  is  only  part  of 
a  locomotive) ;  for  engineer,  driver  ";  forcar,  "  coach  "; 
for  conductor,  "guard";  for  baggage,  " luggage  " ;  for 
buying  a  ticket,  which  is  exactly  what  it  is,  "  booking," 
which  isexactly  what  it  isn't;  for  switch,  "  shunt,"  merely 
a  vulgar  contraction  of  "  shun  it." 

In  America  letters  go  by  mail ;  in  England  they  go 
"  by  post  " — a  verbal  survival  from  that  early  day  when 
letters  were  locked  in  a  hole  in  a  wooden  post  by  one 
messenger  and  taken  out  and  borne  onward  by  another. 
Both  words  are  correct ;  the  choice,  a  matter  of  taste. 

The  word  "  guess  "  is  used  ten  times  as  much  here  as 
in  England.  It  is  a  good,  square,  honest  word,  and 
should  not  be  shunned.  English  people  substitute  for  it 
the  long  word  "  conjecture, "or  the  flippant  word  "  fancy," 
which  is  the  cheap  contraction  of  a  Greek  original,  and  in 
no  way  preferable. 

So  is  "  notify  "  a  legitimate  word.  The  word  "  advise  " 
is  always  used  instead  of  it  in  England,  but  such  use  is 
ambiguous  by  construction,  for  the  word  has  another  and 
much  more  important  meaning. 

I  feel  even  like  making  a  plea  for  the  word  "  clever"  in 
its  American  signification.   The  critic  may  say  that  ety- 


mologically it  means  skillful,  dexterous,  ingenious;  but 
thousands  of  good  words  are  used  in  violation  of  their 
original  meaning.  The  word  "  let "  meant  to  hinder, 
and  the  word  "  prevent  "  meant  to  assist,  and  they  were 
thus  employed  for  centuries,  till  long  after  Shakespeare's 
time.  "  Charing  Cross,"  the  center  of  London,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  "  cher  A'eine"—"  dear  Queen." 
The  word  clever  as  still  used  colloquially  in  New  England 
is  an  admirable  word,  and  should  be  preserved  in  our 
literature.  It  means  much  more  than  good-natured ; — it 
means  unselfish  and  obliging,  as  well  as  merely  amiable; 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  incorporated  into  cultured  speech 
and  letters.  It  will  be  unless  the  dudes  and  snobs  have 
their  own  way,  and  we  become  once  more  merely  an  out- 
lying province  of  England. 

"  Smart  "  is  another  word  which  should  be  saved  for  a 
language  not  too  prolific  in  synonyms.  The  word  "  tal- 
ented "  docs  not  cover  its  meaning  at  all ;  it  marks  a 
natural  capability  which  can  be  expressed  by  no  other 
word. 

Our  language  is  sadly  in  need  of  newr  words,  to  describe 
new  things,  new  relations,  new  tendencies  of  thought ; 
and  the  refined  slang  and  common  speech  of  the  United 
States  constitute  the  chief  fountain  of  its  enrichment. 
Mr.  Roswell  Smith,  of  the  Century  Company,  tells  me, 
and  I  am  glad  to  learn  it,  that  the  new  dictionary  will 
contain  some  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  new  words, 
notably  Americanisms  and  provincialisms,  which,  by  their 
usefulness,  have  vindicated  their  right.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  discernment  as  well  as  public  spirit. 

It  will  not  answer  for  Englishmen  to  object  that  a  new 
word  cannot  be  admitted  as  proper  till  they  see  fit  to 
adopt  it.  That  day  is  gone  by  forever.  They  are  out- 
numbered, and  have  ceased  to  be  the  official  custodians 
of  the  common  tongue.  A  majority  of  all  English-speak- 
ing people  are  now  on  the  Western  Continent ;  in  another 
generation  three-quarters  of  them  will  be  here ;  and  to  our 
progressive  scholars  and  expert  philologists  is  allotted  the 
task  of  henceforth  guarding,  improving,  reinforcing  and 
fertilizing  the  language,  till  it  shall  make  its  triumphant 
way  around  the  world  and  become  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  all  races  of  men. —  IV.  A.  Croffut,  in  Current. 


FORKS. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
use  of  forks  at  table  was  not  introduced  into  England  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  that  this  piece  of  refinement 
was  derived  from  the  Italians.  The  fact  appears  from 
the  following  curious  extract  from  a  book  entitled 
Coryat's  Crudities,  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  months' 
travels  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhastia,  Helvetia 
(Switzerland),  some  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands."  The  book  was  first  published  in  1611. 
"Here  I  will  mention,"  says  the  traveler,  "a  thing  that 
might  have  been  spoken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the 
first  Italian  towne.  I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those 
Italian  cities  and  townes  through  which  I  passed  that  is 
not  used  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels; 
neither  do  I  think  that  any  other  nation  of  Christendome 
doth  it  use  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also  most 
strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  alwaies  at  their 
meales  use  a  litle  forke  when  they  cut  their  meate.  For 
while  with  knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut 
the  meate  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  their  forke,  which 
they  hold  in  their  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish.  So 
that  whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting  in  the  company  of  any 
others  at  the  meale  should  unadvisedly  touch  the  dish  of 
meate  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  doe  cut,  he  will 
give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  company,  as  having 
transgressed  the  laws  of  good  manners;  insomuch  that  for 
his  error  he  shall  be  at  least  browbeated,  if  not  repre- 
hended in  words.  This  forme  of  feeding,  I  understand, 
is  generally  used  in  all  places  in  Italy,  their  forkes  being, 
for  the  most  part,  made  of  yron  or  Steele,  and  some  of 
silver;  but  those  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.  The  rea- 
son of  their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian  cannot  by 
any  means  endure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with  fingers, 
seeing  all  men's  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Hereupon, 
I  myself  thought  good  to  initiate  the  Italian  fashion  by 
this  forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy, 
but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  England  since 
I  came  home  ;  being  once  quipped iot  that  frequent  using 
of  my  forke  by  a  certaine  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar 
friend  of  mine,  one  master  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in 
his  merry  humor  doubted  not  at  table  to  call  me  Fur- 
cifer*,  only  for  using  a  fork  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other 
cause." 

The  use  of  forks  was  much  ridiculed  in  England,  as 
an  effeminate  piece  of  finery.  In  one  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays,  "your  fork  carving  traveler"  is 
spoken  of  with  much  contempt;  and  Ben  lonson  has 
joined  in  the  laugh  against  them  in  his  "  Devil's  an  Ass." 
Meercraft  says  to  Gilthead  and  Sledge: 

"  Have  I  deserved  this  from  you  two  for  all 
My  pains  at  court  to  get  you  such  a  patent? — 
Gilthead.   For  what  ? 

Meercraft.    Upon  my  project  of  the  Forkes. 

Sledge.    Forkesl    What  be  they? 

Meercraft.    The  laudable  use  of  forks, 

Brought  into  custom  here  as  they  arc  in  Italy, 

To  the  sparing  o'  napkins."  Chicago  Eye. 

•Kurcifer  literally  meant  a  slave,  who,  for  punUhmcnl  of  some  fault,  was 
made  to  carry  a  fork  or  gallows  upon  his  neck  through  the  city,  with  his 
hands  tied  to  it,  hence  it  came  to  signify  generally  a  rogue,  a  villain. 


"  What  a  beautiful  melody,"  said  Rossini  to  an  English- 
man (who  agreed  with  him),  "  is  '  The  girl  I  left  behind 
me ! '  It  does  honor  to  Ireland."  But  Rossini  was  wrong. 
That  beautiful  melody  is  pure  English— published  in 
England  long^  before  it  was  played  in  Ireland  by  the 
soldiers  of  William  III.  "  How  sweet,"  said  an  English 
lady,  "  is  the  air  of  '  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground ! ' 
England  has  no  tunes  so  tender  and  so  touching."  The 
tune  is  old  English,  and  Ireland  has  no  other  claim  to  it 
than  the  assertion  of  Thomas  Moore,  unsupported  by  a 
title  of  evidence.— The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MY  GOLD  BRICK. 


BY  AKTHl'R  m'eWEN. 


I  never  forget  a  face. 

To  my  excellent  memory  in  this  respect  I  owe  the  pos- 
session of  my  fortune,  and  indeed  my  liberty.  A  man  of 
talent  who  plays  at  the  game  of  life  boldy  often  has  need 
to  slip  around  a  corner— for  the  world  is  a  small  place 
after  all,  and  chance  meetings  with  people  we  had  rather 
not  see  are  disagreeably  frequent.  I  have  always  slipped 
around  the  corner  in  time,  thanks  to  my  memory  for  faces. 
Those  who  are  naturally  slow  in  dodging  should  be  con- 
tent with  a  humble,  and— what  is  called  by  the  incapable 
and  stupid,  to  console  themselves — an  honest  lot. 

Although  I  am  now,  and  have  for  some  years  been,  a 
rich  man",  I  was  once  poor— so  poor  that  my  dinner  was 
uncertain  and  lodging  far  from  sure.  And,  would  you 
believe  it,  at  the  time  when  I  hadn't  a  dollar  in  my  pocket 
I  was  in  love.  Of  course,  I  was  young.  I  sometimes 
laugh  when  I  think  of  it,  and  dwell  upon  what  might 
have  been.  It  was  a  mighty  lucky  thing  for  me  that  Jennie 
wouldn't  have  me,  though  I  thought  my  heart  was  broken 
at  the  time.  She  had  a  pretty  face,  a  graceful  figure  and 
a  merry  spirit,  but  she  was  not  a  lady— only  a  shop-girl. 
What  a  joke  it  would  be  for  me  to  have  a  shop-girl  for  a 
wife!  Perhaps,  though,  association  with  me  might  have 
gradually  polished  her  and  fitted  her  decently  to  move  in 
the  exaltea  circles  in  which  I  am  at  home.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  a  man  of  refinement  can  do  for  a  vulgar 
woman.  Poor  Jennie!  Well,  I  forgave  her  long  ago,  but 
for  many  a  year  it  did  rankle  in  me,  the  way  she  gave  me 
the  mitten. 

"Marry  you,  Jim  Brady!"  she  cried  (that's  the  name 
I  was  known  by  at  the  time— my  real  one,  by  the  way, 
though  it  looks  unfamiliar  as  I  write  it,  and  cursedly  low, 
too).  Marry  you,"  says  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  curly 
brown  head,  and  her  pretty  cheeks  growing  red,  "  Weu, 
I  must  say  you  have  impudence  enough,  if  you  haven't 
anything  else!" 

"  What's  the  matter  with  me?  "  I  growled,  twisting  my 
hat  as  I  sat  on  a  common  cane-bottomed  chair  in  her 
mother's  beggarly  little  parlor,  and  feeling  rage  rising  up 
inside  of  me. 

"  The  matter  with  you  is,"  says  she,  rising  up  from  the 
rickety  lounge  and  tapping  the  cheap  carpet  with  her 
foot,  "  that  you're  lazy.  You  have  a  good  trade,  and 
there's  plenty  of  work  for  carpenters,  but  you  prefer  to 
loaf  around  doing  nothing." 

"  I'm  fit  for  something  better,"  I  says,  and  with  a 
scowl,  1  remember.  "  I'm  almost  dead  certain  to  get  a 
deputyship  in  the  City  Hall  after  election." 

"Oh,  you're  smart  enough,  Jim  Brady,"  she  goes  on, 
"  too  smart,  I  guess.  It'd  be  better  if  you  worked  more 
and  schemed  less.  I  like  you  well  enough  for  company, 
but  when  it  comes  to  marrying,  I  want  a  man  that  folks 
won't  ask  where  he  gets  all  his  good  clothes  without  doing 
any  work,  except  hanging  round  the  saloons  with  ward 
politicians." 

The  fact  is,  I  was  a  good  bit  of  a  politician  in  a  small 
way  in  those  days — twenty  long  years  ago — and  I  had  the 
sense  to  keep  myseif  always  well  dressed,  even  if  I  had 
to  go  hungry  sometimes  to  do  it. 

I  was  furious  at  Jennie  for  refusing  me,  and  got  to  feel- 
ing worse  about  it  instead  of  better,  when  in  the  course  of 
a  tew  months  it  came  to  me  that  she  was  to  be  married. 
I  hung  around  one  night  to  get  a  look  at  the  man  that 
was  preferred  to  me.  Through  the  blinds  of  the  shabby 
little  |xirlor  I  saw  him  and  Jennie.  Good  Ood!  It  con- 
tracts my  heart  even  now  as  I  recall  how  happy  they 
seemed,  sitting  together  on  the  old  lounge,  clasping  each 
other's  hands  and  looking  love  into  each  other's  eyes. 
It  blinded  me,  and  if  I'd  had  a  weapon  I'm  not  sure  but 
I  should  have  murdered  them.  It  was  lucky  I  didn't, 
for  that  peep  through  those  blinds  turned  out  to  be  the 
making  of  me.  The  fellow  I  had  never  seen  before,  but 
I  swore  behind  my  teeth  that  I  would  be  revenged  upon 
him  for  taking  my  sweetheart  from  me.  In  middle  life 
we  can  smile  at  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  in  generous  youth, 
when  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  temper  high,  there  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at,  let  me  tell  you,  in  being  thrown  over 
by  the  angel  we  adore. 

Well,  lennie  married  him,  though  he  was  neither  as 
good  looking  nor  half  so  clever  as  myself.  I  wasn't  asked 
to  the  wedding.  To  tell  the  truth,  Jennie  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  me  after  casting  me  off.  and  shrank  aside  and 
hurried  on  with  averted  eyes  if  we  happened  to  encounter 
each  other  on  the  streets. 

I  suppose  it  was  six  weeks  or  so  after  the  marriage  that 
I  was  walking  moodily  down  the  Bower)'.  I  say  moodily, 
for  matters  had  not  been  going  well  with  me.  Indeed 
they  could  not  have  been  going  worse.  I  had  missed 
the  deputyship,  through  the  treachery  of  a  scoundrelly 
politician  in  whose  promise  I  had  trusted.  I  had  eaten 
no  breakfast,  and  was  really  suffering  with  hunger  as  I 
strolled,  though  no  one  would  have  suspected  the  strait  I 
was  in  from  my  appearance;  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  was 
careful  always  to  dress  well — not  in  the  best  of  taste,  per- 
haps, for  I  had  somewhat  raw  notions  about  many  things 
in  those  days,  but  far  better  than  the  average.  I  suppose 
I  looked  like  a  well-to-do  young  mechanic  who  had  set  up 
in  business  for  himself.  In  pure  idleness  I  paused  at  the 
window  of  a  money  broker,  and  stood  looking  listlessly, 
and  a  bit  sourly,  at  the  coin  and  some  bricks  of  gold  dis- 
played there.  I  happened  to  raise  my  eyes,  and  in  an 
instant  the  blood  rushed  to  my  heart.  A  clerk  was  show- 
ing one  of  the  bricks  to  a  man  outside  the  counter,  who 
was  examining  it  with  childish  curiosity. 

The  clerk  was  Jennie's  husband. 

I  had  seen  him  but  once  before — that  night  through  the 
blinds— but  I  never  forget  a  face.  He  was  a  fair  young 
man,  with  blue  eyes  like  a  girl's,  and  smiled  amiably  and 
patronizingly  at  the  remarks  of  the  man  who  was  turning 
the  gold  brick  over  and  over  in  his  stupid  hands. 

I  wal  ed  off  at  once,  my  heart  pumping  and  my  brain 
shooting  sparks.  It  had  come  to  me  like  a  dart  of  light- 
ning how  I  could  get  my  revenge  and  make  my  fortune 
at  one  stroke. 


Ah,  I  wish  I  had  the  nerve  now  that  I  had  then!  At 
twenty-five,  when  the  imagination  is  fresh,  the  heart  warm, 
and  courage  braces  every  full  vein ;  when  one  sees  only 
what  is  to  De  gained  by  a  daring  deed,  and  scorns  to  think 
of  the  consequences  of  failure — he  is  a  different  creature 
from  the  man  of  forty-five  who  calculates  chances  and  has 
possessions  to  guard  instead  of  to  get. 

In  half  an  hour  I  had  thought  out  the  details  of  my 
plan.  Within  three  steps  of  the  broker's  window  was  a 
hallway  that  opened  into  a  tall  building,  occupied  mostly 
by  lawyers  and  doctors.  I  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  third 
story,  and  surveying  my  ground,  selected  a  door  at  the 
back  of  the  building.  I  can  remember  as  well  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday  how  that  door  looked.  It  needed 
painting,  and  it  had  a  white  knob.  Upon  it  in  small  black 
letters  was  the  sign,  "  William  Rogers,  Attorney  at  Law." 
I  knocked,  and  a  voice  cried  "  come  in."  I  entered.  A 
white-haired  old  gentleman  sat  at  a  desk  that  was  cov- 
ered with  papers  lying  in  disorder.  The  carpet  was  worn 
into  holes  in  places,  and  a  sweeping  and  dusting  would 
have  done  the  place  good.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
fitted  up  with  shelves,  filled  with  law  books.  I  noticed 
all  these  details,  for  I  was  as  cool  as  at  any  moment  in 
my  life,  before  or  since.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  a 
man  steadiness  like  having  a  well  fixed  purpose  in  his 
mind. 

"Well,  sir?"  demanded  the  old  gentleman,  rather 
crossly,  looking  up  with  contracted  brows  from  his  writing. 

"  I've  come  to  have  a  look  at  your  fire-escape,  Mr. 
Rogers,"  I  said,  walking  to  the  nearest  window. 

"  The  other  one,"  growled  the  old  gentleman,  resum- 
ing his  writing. 

I  climbed  out,  and  down  the  ladder.  In  two  minutes 
I  was  on  the  roof  of  a  house  forty  yards  away,  which 
fronted  on  a  cross  street.  I  fixed  its  locality  in  my  mind 
by  observing  the  building  opposite. 

"The  ladder  neeJs  a  few  screws  and  wires,  sir,"  I  said 
to  the  old  lawyer,  as  I  reentered  his  office  through  the 
window. 

"Very  well;  fix  it,"  he  returned,  scratching  away  and 
not  raising  his  eyes.  « 

"  I  shan't  be  able  to  come  until  about  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.    Will  your  office  be  open  then,  sir?" 

"Come  at  half-past  nine;  I  go  to  court  at  ten,"  he 
said. 

"  All  right,  sir;  good  day,  sir." 

He  was  too  busy  with  his  writing  to  answer. 

A  call  at  the  building  on  the  cross  street — a  boarding 
house  it  turned  out  to  be — resulted  in  my  reaching  the 
roof  to  examine  the  telegraph  wires.  I  was  careful,  as 
may  be  supposed,  not  to  refasten  the  skylight  when  I 
descended. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  I  stood  looking  into  the 
broker's  window  again.  But  I  was  not  the  same  man 
that  had  paused  there  the  day  before.  A  dollar  borrowed 
from  a  political  acquaintance  (who,  by  the  bye,  died  in 
Sing  Sing  a  few  years  later,  he  having  been  sent  there  for 
some  shameful  act  of  dishonesty  in  office)  had  procured 
me  a  good  dinner  and  some  cigars,  in  the  smoke  of  which 
latter  I  built  castles  all  the  evening.  Gorgeous  dreams 
they  were  ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have  nearly  all  be- 
come realities.  I  never,  for  an  instant,  doubted  the  suc- 
cess of  my  eouf,  and  no  doubt  this  confidence,  which 
was  characteristic,  carried  me  through  it  so  brilliantly. 

I  loitered  at  the  window  till  I  caught  the  eye  of  Jennie's 
husband,  and  then  nodding  to  him  good-numoredly,  I 
went  into  the  office,  and  said  with  a  frank  and  somewhat 
apologetic  smile : 

"  I  say,  sir,  will  you  let  me  look  at  one  of  those  gold 
bricks? "  I'm  thinking  of  going  to  California  to  try  my 
luck,  and  would  like  to  have  a  close  squint  at  the  stuff,  so 
that  I'll  know  it  when  I  find  it  in  the  ground,  you  know." 

He  joined  me  in  my  little  laugh,  and  obligingly  took 
one  of  the  bricks  out  of  the  window  and  passed  it  to  me. 
The  counter  between  us  was  not  more  than  a  foot  wide, 
and  the  fellow  had  doubtless  done  the  same  thing  so  often 
that  he  had  no  suspicion,  especially  as  a  man  so  respect- 
able in  appearance  as  myself  made  the  request. 

"  Now,  asked  I,  weighing  the  precious  thing  in  my 
hand,  "what  is  this  little  lump  of  gold  worth,  about?" 

"Oh,"  said  he,  preparing  to  enjoy  my  ignorant  surprise, 
and  biting  the  end  of  his  penholder  to  control  his  smile, 
"  that's  worth  just  fifteen  hundred  dollars." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment, 
which  was  real. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  assured  me,  "just  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars." 

"Fifteen  hundred  dollars,"  I  repeated,  quietly,  gazing 
thoughtfully  at  the  brick  in  my  hand.  "  Well,  good  day." 

I  was  out  of  the  office  like  a  bullet  from  a  pistol.  Once 
on  the  street,  though,  I  did  not  run.  A  fool  would  have 
done  that,  and  drawn  everybody's  notice,  but  I  walked. 
It  was  only  three  or  four  paces  to  the  hallway  of  the  high 
building,  remember.  But  I  made  time  going  up  those 
stairs.  I  suppose  my  coat-tails  could  hardly  have  been 
out  of  sight  in  the  hallway  when  Jennie's  husband  was  on 
the  street,  looking  around  wildly,  and  screaming  for  the 
police.  I  could  hear  the  commotion  of  a  gathering  crowd 
as  I  went  up  those  steps  three  at  a  time.  I  don't  say  I 
wasn't  excited.  I'm  only  human.  But  I  was  sufficiently 
collected  to  stop  on  the  third  landing  to  recover  my 
breath.  Then,  although  I  heard  the  noise  away  below  of 
pursuers  coming,  I  knocked  coolly  at  Mr.  Rogers's  door. 
I  own  that  I  did  lose  my  head  for  a  moment  when  there 
was  no  answer.  But  the  door  opened  to  the  turn  of  the 
knob. 

"Well?"  queried  the  old  lawyer,  staring  up  from  his 
eternal  writing,  in  which  he  had  been  so  absorbed  as  not 
to  hear  my  rap.    He  had  forgotten  me. 

"  Fire-escape,  you  know,  sir,"  I  said,  cheerfully. 

He  bent  his  head  again  and  plied  his  pen.  I  climbed 
■out  of  the  window  to  the  ladder. 

"  I  suppose  you  won't  want  this  open,  sir?  "  I  inquired, 
placidly. 

There  being  no  answer,  I  pulled  down  the  sash,  and  in 
no  time  had  crossed  the  roofs,  removed  the  skylight — this 
lime  taking  care  to  fasten  it  after  me — and  two  minutes 
later  was  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  boarding  house.  I 


have  always  felt  a  little  shame  at  not  being  able  to  re- 
member the  name  of  that  cross  street,  but  even  the  most 
imperturbable  of  us  feel  some  excitement  in  a  great  crisis, 
however  we  may  succeed  in  concealing  the  outward 
signs  of  it.  But,  although  fluttered  a  little  inwardly  by  my 
adventure,  I  stood  at  leisure  upon  that  boarding-house 
stoop,  and  lighted  a  cigar.  I  could  scarcely  keep  from 
laughing  as  a  blockhead  of  a  policeman,  followed  by  a 
crowd,  ran  past,  on  a  hunt  for  me. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  he  believed,  but  the  thief  of  a  Jew  to 
whom  I  sold  my  hard-earned  gold  brick,  gave  me  only  five 
hundred  dollars  for  it !  The  villain  took  advantage  of 
his  knowledge  of  how  I  came  by  it,  for,  of  course,  the 
penny  newspapers,  within  an  hour,  were  out  with  full  ac- 
counts of  my  exploit.  However,  I  can  forgive  the  robber 
when  I  look  back  and  see  what  a  splendid  career  that 
five  hundred  dollars  opened  to  me.  It  took  me  to  Cali- 
fornia, at  a  time  when  there  were  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities for  a  young  man  of  my  enterprising  spirit  and 
keen  intellect. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  my 
life  for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  though  they  would 
make  a  bulky  volume.  It  is  like  a  dream  as  I  look  back 
on  my  progress,  and  see  how  I  rose  by  degrees  from  be- 
ing a  mere  digging  miner  to  the  position  of  a  saloon- 
keeper on  Kearny  street,  with  as  fine  and  well  patronized 
a  bar  and  card-room  as  there  were  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
time.  A  turn  in  stocks  gave  me  an  interest  in  a  whole- 
sale liquor  house,  and  investments  in  real  estate  followed. 
In  short,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  I  was  very  wealthy, 
one  of  the  solid  citizens  of  the  marvelous  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific,  and  liked  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  me 
— for  I  have  ever  been  a  warm-hearted  and  free-handed 
man,  with  nothing  stiff  in  my  manners,  and  ready  to 
help  the  deserving  poor. 

But  the  strangest  and  most  romantic  part  of  my  story 
is  to  come.  Finding  myself  eight  years  ago  rich  enough 
to  take  my  ease,  I  retired  from  active  business ;  and  shortly 
afterward  accepted,  from  the  political  party  with  which  I 
have  always  been  allied,  a  delegateship  to  the  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis. 

After  the  nominations,  a  few  of  the  good  fellows  of  our 
party  took  a  little  run  to  New  York,  to  enjoy  ourselves 
and  rub  against  the  statesmen  of  national  reputation.  As 
I  sat  an  honored  guest  at  the  table  of  the  famous  Sarnuel 
J.  Tilden,  in  his  magnificent  mansion  on  Gramercy 
Park,  I  could  not  but  think  with  pride  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween my  position  then  and  what  it  had  been  when  last 
I  was  a  resident  of  the  mighty  city.  After  a  discussion  of 
l>olitical  plans — which,  though  they  miscarried,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  as  a  man  of  honor  even  to  hint  at — we  bade  the 
great  and  wronged  statesman  good  night,  and  proceeded 
to  take  a  little  pleasure,  as  men  will  after  grave  business 
is  discharged.  The  highest  and  best  of  us  must  unbend 
the  bow  at  times. 

I  recall  the  fact  that  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight  we 
were  having  a  sociable  time  in  a  fashionable  Broadway 
bar-room.  It  would  astonish  you  were  I  to  mention  the 
names  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  present  at  that  jo- 
vial little  gathering.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  stand  well 
up  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  are  household  words 
throughout  this  fair  republic. 

I  do  not  recollect  exactly  how  it  came  about,  but  pres- 
ently we  were  all,  wine-glasses  in  hand,  surrounding  a 
miserable  object,  who,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  sound  of 
our  revelry,  and  trusting  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  had 
ventured  to  enter  the  palatial  saloon.  It  was  a  tramp — a 
city  tramp,  a  being  far  more  squalid  than  his  country 
brother,  who  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  fresh  air. 
This  fellow  was  greasy,  and  his  tatters  glistened  in  the 
glare  of  the  splendid  crystal  chandeliers.  His  bare  toes, 
I  remember,  were  black,  and  contrasted  amusingly  with 
the  white  marble  of  the  floor.  His  hair  was  tangled,  his 
eyes  bloodshot,  and  he  was  all  shaking.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  the  wretch  was  upon  the  verge  of  that  disgusting 
disease  delirium  tremens,  a  malady  which,  however  pain- 
ful, really  calls  for  no  sympathy,  as  the  victim  voluntarily 
inflicts  his  suffering  upon  himself. 

"  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,"  he  gasped,  tremulously, 
"give  me  a  drink!" 

My  own  sense  of  humor  has  always  been  keen,  and  I 
caught  at  once  the  spirit  of  my  distinguished  companions, 
who,  with  absurd  perversity,  laughingly  refused  to  grant 
the  outcast's  request.  The  cost  of  a  drink  of  liquor  was 
nothing  to  any  of  us,  of  course,  but  it  meant  the  world  to 
him.  This  was  the  joke,  and  we  roared  as  he  repeated 
his  entreaties. 

"What,"  I  demanded,  with  assumed  gravity,  "what 
brought  you  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  you  blackguard?" 

He  looked'with  his  bleared  eyes  into  my  severe  coun- 
tenance. There  was  no  recognition  in  his  glance.  But 
I  never  forget  a  face.  I  knew  him  the  instant  my  gaze 
first  fell  upon  him.  I  wanted  to  draw  him  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  others.  As  I  expected,  he  whined  out  his 
story  about  how  he  had  once  occupied  a  respectable 
position  as  a  money-broker's  clerk,  and  how  a  thief  had 
stolen  a  gold  brick,  which  he  had  been  careless  enough 
to  hand  to  him  for  inspection.  His  employer  had  often 
done  the  same  thing,  he  said,  but  was  furious  at  the  loss, 
not  only  discharging  him,  but  causing  his  arrest  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  confederate  of  the  thief. 

I  shouted  with  laughter  at  this  point ;  but  the  others, 
seeming  to  be  interested  in  his  tale,  did  not  join  me  in 
my  merriment. 

The  tramp  related  how  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
get  employment,  his  character  being  under  a  cloud,  and 
his  reputation  for  common-sense  gone — since  every- 
body laughed  at  him  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  hand 
oyer  a  brick  of  gold  to  a  stranger;  and  the  papers  gave 
him  no  end  of  a  raking.  He  took  to  drink,  and  went 
from  bad  to  worse  in  the  usual  way. 

"Suffering  wife  and  children,  of  course?"  I  said, 
mockingly,  and  winking  to  my  comrades. 

The  ragged  wretch  shot  a  frightened  sort  of  stare  at  me, 
and  then  began  to  snivel. 

"Oh,  hang  it!  Come  up  and  drink  all  you  want  to,'' 
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said  Hon.  .    (I  mention  no  names,  for  reasons 

that  gentlemen  will  understand.) 

"No,  no!"  cried  I,  enjoying  the  comedy  intensely; 
"  don't  encourage  the  poor  in  dissipation.  Here,"  I 
added,  seizing  the  blubbering  tramp  by  the  arm  and  giv- 
ing him  a  shake,  "  what  will  you  do  for  a  drink?  " 

"Anything!  anything!"  he  almost  screamed  in  his 
eagerness.  "  I  would  sell  myself  into  slavery  for  one 
good  drink  of  whisky!  " 

"  The  devil  you  would,"  I  said,  as  a  project  flashed 
through  my  ever  quick  brain,  slightly  fuddled,  as  I  have 
in  candor  to  admit  it  was  at  the  time.  "  Will  you  sell 
yourself  for  a  year  to  the  man  that  gives  you  a  whole 
bottle?  " 

"  Yes,  yes!"  sputtered  the  creature,  rather  wildly, and 
glaring  at  the  gleaming  decanters  behind  the  rosewood 
bar. 

"  Barkeeper,  the  dice ! "  I  ordered.  "  Gentlemen,  we'll 
raffle  off  this  citizen.  Come,"  I  laughed  merrily,  "  only 
a  dollar  a  chance  for  this  free  American !  " 

Well,  the  oddity  of  the  idea  dissipated  the  seriousness 
which  had  somehow  settled  down  upon  the  company, 
and  all  came  hilariously  to  the  bar  and  threw  their  dollars 
toward  me. 

Luck,  as  well  as  some  skill  with  the  dice,  acquired  in 
the  days  of  my  early  struggles  in  the  mining  camps,  made 
me  the  winner. 

Amid  shouts  and  applause  and  jocular  congratulations, 
I  turned  the  dollars  and  the  bottle  of  whisky,  the  price  of 
his  liberty,  over  to  my  slave. 

Naturally,  the  gentlemen  who  participated  in  this  frolic 
supposed  I  would  set  my  slave  free  and  think  no  more 
about  the  freak.  But  they  did  not  know  me.  Besides 
the  enjoyment  of  the  joke  of  having  for  my  thrall  the  man 
to  whom — or  rather  to  whose  silly  trust — I  owed  my  start 
in  life,  I  felt  a  certain  kindliness  toward  the  poor  devil, 
and  it  being  necessary  to  have  servants,  it  was  as  well  to 
have  him  as  another- 

A  bath,  a  suit  of  respectable  clothes  and  the  attention 
of  a  doctor  did  wonders  for  my  vassal  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  To  do  the  fellow  justice,  he  was  grateful  from 
the  first  for  all  I  did  for  him.  Indeed,  he  conceived  a 
dog-like  affection  for  me,  and  I  must  say  that  he  aston- 
ished me  by  his  resolution  in  refraining  from  drink. 

"  Mr.  Stuyvesant,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  when  I 
strolled  into  my  stable — I  had  made  him  my  coachman 
on  returning  to  San  Francisco — "  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  you 
need  not  wonder  that  I  have  become  a  sober  man.  Be- 
fore I  would  return  all  your  great  kindness  to  me  by 
touching  a  drop  of  the  cursed  stuff  that  degraded  me  to 
what  you  saw  me  in  New  York  that  night,  I  would  hang 
myself  with  that  halter  there." 

I  laughed,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  good  resolves. 

He  winced  a  little,  though,  at  livery,  and  presumed  to 
ask  me  if  he  might  not  drive  in  plain  clothes.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  so  far  forgot  myself  as  to  swear  at  one  of  my 
menials,  but  he  made  no  more  bother  about  the  matter 
of  brass  buttons  and  cockade. 

When  the  fellow  had  been  in  my  employ  a  year,  he 
asked  permission,  through  the  butler,  to  see  me  in  my 
library  one  evening.  Condescending,  as  I  trust  I  always 
am  to  the  lower  classes,  I  assented,  and  he  said,  standing, 
of  course : 

"  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  you  perhaps  remember  that  when  I 
first  entered  your  service  you  asked  sometimes  about  my 
wife,  and  that  my  answer  was  that  she  was  dead.  That 
was  only  partly  true,  sir;  and — I  hope  you  will  not  be  an- 
gry, sir?" 

He  saw  my  face  flush,  I  suppose. 

"  What  I  meant,  sir,"  he  went  on  hurriedly,  "  was  that 
she  was  dead  to  me.  You  know  what  I  was,  sir.  No 
woman  could  live  with  a  wretch  such  as  you  saw  that 
night  in  New  York,  sir." 

Positively,  I  was  quite  affected  at  the  narrative  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  into  which  he  had  dragged  my  old 
sweetheart,  Jennie.  She  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
several  years  before  I  charitably  picked  him  out  of  the 
gutter,  and  had  supported  herself  in  a  poor  way,  by  sewing 
and  the  like.  The  upshot  of  his  story  was  that  he  had  been 
in  correspondence  with  his  wife,  telling  her  of  my  good- 
ness, ana  proving  his  reformation  by  remitting  to  her  his 
wages.  He  wished  to  send  for  her  and  his  daughter,  if 
I  had  no  objection. 

"So  you  have  a  daughter?"  I  said,  nonchalantly, 
blowing  a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke  between  his  face  and 
mine. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  my  daughter  Jennie — 
named  after  her  mother." 

I  gave  the  man  permission  to  import  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  when  ne  left  me  with  profuse,  almost  tear- 
ful, thanks,  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  reverie,  the  nature  of 
which  all  persons  of  sentiment  can  guess  at.  So  I  was 
to  see  my  old  flame  Jennie  again  after  a  lapse  of  more 
than  twenty  years!  Little  would  she  dream  that  her 
husband's  benefactor,  the  rich  and  prominent  Mr. 
Stuyvesant,  was  none  other  than  the  once  humble  lad 
whose  offer  of  honest  love  she  had  rejected  with  scorn. 

Well,  Jennie  came.  I  knew  her  at  once,  of  course,  for 
I  never  forget  a  face;  but,  heavens!  how  changed  she 
was — quite  an  old  woman,  and  an  ugly  one,  too.  Time 
and  misery  had  done  worse  havoc  on  her  than  drink  and 
vagabondage  had  upon  her  husband,  bloated  and  repul- 
sive thing  that  he  was  when  I  rescued  him.  But  the 
daughter  astonished  me.  As  is  the  habit  of  men,  I  had 
not  thought  of  the  flight  of  years,  and  instead  of  the  brat 
in  short  skirts  that  I  had  expected,  the  daughter  proved 
to  be  a  girl  of  seventeen,  quite  as  pretty  as  her  mother  had 
been  at  her  age,  and  almost  the  image  of  her,  too.  It 
made  me  feel  young  again  to  look  at  her,  and  I  sighed  to 
think  of  the  space  that  lay  between  me  and  my  innocent 
youth. 

I  gave  the  family  rooms  over  the  stable,  and  provided 
them  with  every  comfort  suitable  to  their  station.  But 
poor  Jennie  did  not  enjoy  the  happiness  which,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  reflect,  I  was  the  means  of  bestowing  upon 
her.  Hardship  had  destroyed  her  health.  I  won  more 
gratitude  from  the  husband  by  instructing  my  own  physi- 


cian to  attend  the  woman.  But  she  had  a  disease  against 
which  no  medical  skill  can  avail— consumption.  The 
end  soon  came. 

It  was  one  bright  afternoon  in  summer.  I  was  loitering 
in  my  garden,  in  smoking-cap  and  jacket,  puffing  my 
cigar  and  plucking  a  flower  here  and  there,  when  the 
husband  came  running  to  me,  and  sobbed  out  that  his 
wife  was  dying.  "  She  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.  She  wants 
to  bless  you  with  her  dying  breath." 

"  Telephone  for  the  doctor,"  I  said,  and  proceeded, 
considerably  agitated,  to  the  rooms  above  the  stable. 
Poor  Jennie  lay,  white  and  wasted,  on  her  humble  cot, 
her  daughter  on  her  knees  by  her  side,  weeping  convul- 
sively. 

"  God  bless  vou,  Jennie,"  said  the  dying  mother,  lay- 
ing her  wan  hand  upon  the  girl's  head,  and  speaking  with 
difficulty.    Then  she  motioned  her  to  leave  us  alone. 

I  bent  over  my  old  sweetheart,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  my  sight  was  dim,  and  that  there  was  a  lump 
in  my  throat. 

"  God  reward  you,  sir,"  she  whispered,  with  a  painful 
pause  between  the  words.  "  You  have  a  noble  heart, 
and  have  made  us  all  happy." 

Here  there  was  a  dreadful  struggle  for  breath,  and  when 
she  essayed  to  speak  again  no  sound  came.  I  lowered 
my  ear  to  her  bloodless  lips. 

"  Be  good,"  came  faintly,  in  the  shadow  of  a  whisper, 
"  be  good  to  my  child." 

That  was  all. 

A  moment  later  the  husband  and  the  doctor  entered  in 
soft  haste,  but  she  was  gone — my  old  sweetheart  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  physician's  art  and  my  charity. 

Well,  if  there  is  another  world — which  I  sometimes 
doubt — and  Jennie  can  look  down  from  it  to  this,  she 
can  have  no  fault  to  find  w  ith  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
cared  for  the  child  who  was  last  in  her  living  thoughts. 
A  year  has  passed,  and  for  nine  months  of  it  Jennie  the 
younger  has  been,  at  my  expense,  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  boarding  schools  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Her 
gratitude  is  equal  to  that  of  her  remaining  parent,  and  is 
much  pleasanter  in  its  expression.  She  is  truly  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  and,  owing  to  the  advantages  which  I  have  given 
her,  is  quite  the  lady.  Of  late  I  have  been  thinking  that 
it  is  possiple  I  may  take  a  step  which  I  resolved  years  ago 
never  to  contemplate.  I  am  really  but  in  middle  life, 
and,  after  all,  I  fancy  I  should  be  happier  with  a  young 
and  beautiful  and  grateful  wife.  Of  course,  the  fact  that 
lennie's  father  is  my  coachman  is  a  serious  disadvantage; 
but  society  will  stand  a  good  deal  from  a  man  of  my 
wealth  and  social  position. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.,  '85. 
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New  York,  December  31,  1884. 
Yes,  it  is  the  same  old,  old  story.  The  same  queer 
phenomena  will  appear  in  the  lives  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  young  men  in  this  neighborhood  under  the 
strange  spell  of  the  New  Year,  and  for  periods  ranging 
from  one  day  to  two  weeks  there  will  be  an  army  of  ab- 
normally virtuous,  upright,  temperate,  economical,  Sun- 
day-school, unhappy  young  men  in  this  region.  Then, 
after  their  annual  periods  of  hysterical  reformation,  these 
hordes  of  youths  will 


become  once  more 
the  jolly,  careless, 
chipper,  free-and-easy 
fellows  that  we  know 
through  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Don't  let  any 
one  stop  them,  how- 
ever. A  season  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  will 
do  them  good.  Be- 
sides, it  will  give  need- 
ed rest  to  the  old  pipes, 
to  the  weary  billiard 
cue,  the  worn-out  bet- 
ting-book, the  jaded 
beer-mug,  and  the 
fatigued  champagne- 
glass. 

There  are  not  very 
extensive  preparations 
being  made  in  "so- 
ciety "  for  New  Year's 
Day  callers.    The  old  custom 

old  rounders  and  a  few  young  imitators  still  circulate 
in  their  immemorial  tracks  of  calling,  but  each  year 
they  find  fewer  doors  open  and  fewer  bar-rooms  in  back 
parlors  than  they  used  to.  Their  heads  are  not  so  large, 
and  do  not  ache  quite  so  hard  on  the  morning  after  New 
Year's  Day  as  they  did  formerly ;  yet  the  good  features 
of  the  custom  still  remain,  and  probably  always  will. 
There  will  always  be  open  houses  for  friends,  and  friends 
will  always  make  a  few  calls  where  they  know  they  are 
wanted.  One  big  newspaper  has  published  a  list  of 
people  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  who  will  keep  open 
house  on  New  Years'  Day.  The  New  York  list  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  column  long,  and  most  of  the  open  houses 
were  painfully  near  the  tenement-house  districts.  Here 
is  one  announcement  that  appeared  in  that  list,  and  it 
comes  pretty  near  to  the  tip-top  height  of  the  ridiculous  : 

"  Rosenberg,  Miss  Sophie,  will  receive  her  many 
friends  at  her  residence,  No.  237  East  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  street,  assisted  by  Miss  Glass.  In  the  even- 
ing a  reception  will  be  held,  at  which  Miss  Rosenberg 
will  be  attired  in  full  evening  dress,  grand  train  of  white 
corded  silk,  relieved  with  bands  and  bows  of  pale  dead- 
gold  silk.  Necklace  of  diamonds,  so  arranged  as  not  to 
show  the  setting.  Hair  puffed  and  ornamented  with  a 
tiara  of  diamonds  in  the  form  of  stars ;  eardrops  of  pearls 
and  diamonds." 

The  Marquis  de  Leuville  until  recently  has  been  known 
to  the  world  for  two  things,  his  ridiculous  eccentricities 
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and  his  engagement  to  marry  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie.  Bu 
now  he  springs  in- 
to public  gaze  in  a 
new  role,  as  the 
valiant,  if  rather 
"  previous,"  defen- 
der of  his  ancient 
titles,  and  he  ap- 
pears before  the 
world  as  a  marquis 
who  carries  his  cre- 
d  e  n  t  i  a  1  s  in  his 
pocket,  his  family 
tree  in  his  trunk. 
I  le  mot  ( leneral 
Daniel  E.  Sickles 
in  the  lobby  of  the 
Academy  of  Music ' 
between  the  acts, 
and  informed  the 
peppery  soldier 
that  he  didn't  want 
him  to  go  about  casting  slurs  upon  the  de  Leuville  titles 
and  indicating  that  the  Marquis  himself  was  a  fraud.  The 
General  replied,  in  effect,  though  in  severely  polite  words: 

"  Who's  called  you  a  fraud?  Please  mind  your  own 
business  and  learn  a  little  common  politeness!  " 

The  Marquis  intimated  that  the  General  was  hardly  the 
person  to  whom  he  would  go  to  learn  politeness  of  any 
kind,  and  the  war  of  words  waxed  warm.  No  blows  were 
struck,  and  no  serious  consequences  were  apprehended. 
But  the  story  crept  into  the  newspapers,  and  the  World 
published  a  long  article  headed,  "  De  Leuville,  or 
Oliver,"  and  comparing  the  Marquis  to  various  notorious 
frauds  who  had  hoodwinked  New  York  with  "  borrowed  " 
titles.  The  Marquis  was  born  in  London.  He  appears 
in  the  London  directory  as  "William  Oliver,  drawing- 
master."  The  World's  article  hinted  that  his  name  is  not 
in  "  Burke's  Peerage,"  although  it  would  necessarily  be 
there  if  his  claims  were  valid.  The  Marquis  claims  de- 
scent from  an  Oliver  who  was  made  Marquis  de  Leuville 
by  Louis  XIV  of  F  rance.  He  has  sued  the  World  for  libel, 
and  when  the  reporters  flocked  to  see  him  after  the  article 
was  published,  he  showed  them  his  "  family  tree  "  on  a  big 
piece  of  parchment,  brought  out  big  family  Bibles  and 
quantities  of  heirlooms,  and  treated  them  to  wine  from 
Mrs.  Leslie's  sideboard.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  real 
live  marquises  and  dukes  and  lords  come  to  this  plebeian 
country  to  live,  in  great  numbers,  but  usually  they  are  dis- 
guised as  coachmen,  or  porters,  or  waiters.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  a  marquis  coming  here  with  his  family 
tree  and  with  all  his  heirlooms  and  old  Bibles  and  cre- 
dentials in  his  luggage?  The  Marquis  can  draw  pretty 
well,  and  tries  to  paint  a  good  deal,  and  he  has  published 
a  book  of  alleged  poems.  The  binding  and  paper  of  the 
volume  are  unusually  attractive. 

Mrs.  Leslie  doesn't  like  to  have  people  make  fun  of  the 
Marquis  and  gossip  about  her  prospective  marriage  to  him. 
I  saw  her  in  her  office  in  the  Frank  Leslie  Publishing 
House  not  long  ago. 

"  How  people  and  newspapers  will  talk,"  she  said. 
"  Here  they  say  that  I  have  been  privately  married  to  the 
Marquis.  I  shall  marry  the  Marquis  when  I  choose  to, 
and  not  before.  Isn't  it  every  woman's  privilege  to  say 
when  she  will  be  married  to  the  man  to  whom  she  is  en- 
gaged? I  don't  intend  to  be  married  before  I  am  entirely 
ready  to  be.  Then  they  make  all  manner  of  fun  of  the 
Marquis's  personal  peculiarities.  He  isn't  a  bit  different 
from  other  men.  They  call  him  foppish,  but  he  never 
wears  anything  but  black.  Then  the  papers  talk  about 
how  extravagantly  I  live,  about  my  horses  and  fine  dresses 
and  all  that.  Hasn't  a  woman  a  right  to  keep  a  horse 
and  carriage?  Y'ou  don't  call  this  an  extravagant  dress, 
do  you?"  And  Mrs.  Leslie  looked  down  deprecatingly 
at  her  handsome  costume  of  silk  and  satan.  "It  is  said 
that  I  wear  a  great  deal  of  jewelry.  It  doesn't  look  so, 
does  it?"  And  she  glanced  at  her  several  rings,  while 
the  two  or  three  diamonds  that  she  wore  elsewhere 
sparkled  modestly. 

Another  victim  has  fallen  before  the  charms  of  the 
coachman  of  the  period.  This  time  it  is  no  fair  and 
youthful  maiden  unused  to  the  wicked  ways  of  the  world  ; 
but  it  is  a  rich  widow 
of  forty  years,  who 
lives  at  Castleton, 
Staten  Island,  and 
is  c  o  n  n  e  c  t  e  d  by 
marriage  with  the 
Vanderbilt  family. 
She  was  the  widow 
of  Adam  Britton. 
Her  maiden  name 
was  Vredenburgh. 
The  Brittons  and 
Vredenburghs  are  (e; 
both  old  and 
wealthy  Staten  Is-,, 
land  families.  Tom- 
my McLaughlin,  a 
lad  of  twenty  years, 
became  Mrs.  Britton 's  coachman.  Soon  he  went  home 
sick,  and  Mrs.  Britton  followed  him.  Then  it  leaked  out 
that  they  were  married;  but  no  one  who  knows  will  tell 
when,  where,  or  by  whom. 

A  certain  block  up  town  has  been  interested  for  three 
or  four  years  in  the  actions  of  a  young  woman  who  talks 
in  deaf  and  dumb  gestures,  with  her  hands  and  fingers, 
from  the  back  windows  of  her  house  in  Forty-fourth 
street,  to  her  young  man  who  is  in  the  back  window  of 
his  house  in  Forty-third  street.  Every  day  she  can  be 
seen  talking  across  the  little  back-yards,  in  the  most  ani- 
mated manner.  It  is  thought  that  a  romance  of  some 
kind  is  hidden  there.  Why  don't  he  go  to  her,  instead  of 
making  her  signal  her  messages  to  him?  Is  she  really 
dumb,  or  is  this  a  device  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  watch- 
ful parents  who  object  to  the  young  man?  Many  are  the 
speculations  that  are  indulged  in  by  the  neighbors  of  the 
pair.  [Perk  and  H. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


A  FEMALE  NIHILIST. 


Siepniak  tells  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  some  of  the 
adventures  of  Olga  Linbatovitch,  a  yountr  female  Nihil- 
ist, who  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  all  but  impossi- 
ble feat  of  escaping  from  Siberia,  whither  she  had  been 
banished  for  life.  One  of  her  experiences  with  the  au- 
thorities in  St.  Petersburg,  after  her  return,  is  thus  nar- 
rated : 

In  November,  1879,  Olga  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice. It  should  be  explained  that  when  these  succeed  in 
arresting  a  Nihilist  they  always  leave  in  the  apartments 
of  the  captured  person  a  few  men  to  take  into  custody 
any  one  who  may  come  to  see  that  person.  In  our  lan- 
guage, this  is  called  a  trap.  Owing  to  the  Russian  habit 
of  arranging  everything  at  home  and  not  in  the  cafes,  as 
in  Europe,  the  Nihilists  are  often  compelled  to  go  to 
each  other's  houses,  and  thus  these  traps  become  fatal. 
In  order  to  diminish  the  risk,  safety  signals  are  generally 
placed  in  the  windows,  and  are  taken  away  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  police.  But,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
Nihilists  themselves,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  danger, 
and  so  occupied  that  they  sometimes  have  not  time  to 
eat  a  mouthful  all  day  long,  the  absence  of  these  signals 
is  often  disregarded,  or  attributed  to  some  combination 
ot  circumstances — the  difficulty,  or  perhaps  the  topo- 
graphical imjKissibility,  of  placing  signals  in  many  apart- 
ments in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  This  measure  of  public  security  frequently, 
therefore,  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  a  good  half  of 
all  the  Nihilists  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
government  have  been  caught  in  these  very  traps. 

A  precisely  similar  misfortune  happened  to  Olga,  and 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  in  the  house  of  Alexander 
Kviatkovsky,  one  of  the  Terrorists  leaders,  where  the 
police  found  a  perfect  magazine  of  dynamite,  bombs  and 
similar  things,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
which,  after  the  explosion  there,  led  to  his  capital  convic- 
tion. As  may  readily  be  believed,  the  police  would  re- 
gard with  anything  but  favorable  eyes  every  one  who 
came  to  the  house  of  such  a  man. 

Directly  she  entered,  Olga  was  immediately  seized  by 
two  policemen,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  defending 
herself.  She,  however,  displayed  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  do  so.  She  feigned  surprise,  astonishment,  and  in- 
vented there  and  then  the  story  that  she  had  come  to  see 
some  dressmakers  (who  had,  in  fact,  their  names  on  a 
door-plate  below,  and  occupied  the  upper  floor)  for  the 
purpose  of  ordering  sometning,  but  had  mistaken  the 
door;  that  she  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  with 
her,  and  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  etc— the  usual 
subterfuges,  to  which  the  police  are  accustomed  to  turn  a 
a  deaf  ear.  But  Olga  played  her  part  so  well  that  the 
pristav,  or  head  of  the  police  of  the  district,  was  really 
inclined  to  believe  her.  He  told  her  that,  anyhow,  if  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  immediately  taken  to  prison,  she  must 
give  her  name  and  conduct  him  to  her  own  house.  Olga 
gave  the  first  name  which  came  to  her  mind,  which  natu- 
rally enough  was  not  that  under  which  she  was  residing 
in  the  capital ;  but  as  to  her  place  of  residence,  she  de- 
clared, with  every  demonstration  of  profound  despair, 
that  she  could  not,  and  would  not,  take  him  there  or  say 
where  it  was.  Trie  pristav  insisted,  and,  upon  her  re- 
iterated refusal,  observed  to  the  poor  simple  thing  that 
her  obstinacy  was  not  only  prejudicial  to  her,  but  even 
useless,  as,  knowing  her  name,  he  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  sending  some  one  to  the  Adressni  Stol  and  ob- 
taining her  address.  Struck  by  this  unanswerable  argu- 
ment, Olga  said  she  would  take  him  to  her  house. 

No  sooner  had  she  descended  into  the  street,  accom- 
panied by  the  pristav  and  some  of  his  subalterns,  than 
Olga  met  a  friend,  Madame  Maria  A.,  who  was  going  to 
Kviatkovsky's,  where  a  meeting  of  Terrorists  had  actu- 
ally been  fixed  for  that  very  day.  It  was  to  this  chance 
meeting  that  the  Terrorists  owed  their  escape  from  the 
very  grave  danger  which  threatened  them ;  for  the  win- 
dows of  Kviatkovsky's  rooms  were  so  placed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  any  signals  there  from  the  street. 

Naturally  enough,  the  two  friends  made  no  sign  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  acquainted  with  each  other,  but 
Madame  Maria  A.,  on  seeing  Olga  with  the  jwlice,  ran 
in  all  haste  to  inform  her  friends  of  the  arrest  of  their 
companion,  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

The  first  to  be  warned  was  Nicholas  Morosoff,  as  the 
police  in  a  short  time  would  undoubtedly  go  to  his  house 
and  make  the  customary  search.  Olga  felt  certain  that 
this  was  precisely  what  her  friend  would  do,  and  there- 
fore her  sole  object  was  to  delay  her  custodians  so  as  to 
give  Morosoff  time  to  "clear"  his  rooms  (that  is  to  say, 
destroy  or  take  away  papers  and  everything  compro- 
mising), and  to  get  away  himself.  It  was  this  that  she 
was  anxious  about,  for  he  had  been  accused  by  the  trai- 
tor Ooldenberg  of  having  taken  part  in  the  mining  work 
connected  with  the  Moscow  attempt,  and  by  the  Rus- 
sian law  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

Greatly  emboldened  by  this  lucky  meeting  with  her 
friend,  Olga,  without  saying  a  word,  conducted  the  po- 
lice to  the  Ismailovsky  Polk,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
town  most  remote  from  the  place  of  her  arrest,  which  was 
in  the  Nevsky  district.  They  found  the  street  and  the 
house  indicated  to  them.  They  entered  and  summoned 
the  drornik  (doorkeeper),  who  has  to  be  present  at  every 
search  made.  Then  came  the  inevitable  explanation. 
The  drornik  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  lady,  and  that 
she  did  not  lodge  in  that  house. 

Upon  hearing  this  statement,  Olga  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  again  gave  way  to  despair.  She  sob- 
bingly  admitted  that  she  had  deceived  them  for  fear  of 
her  husband,  who  was  very  harsh,  that  she  had  not  given 
her  real  name  and  address,  and  wound  up  by  begging 
them  to  let  her  go  home. 

"What'sthe  use  of  all  this,  madam?  "exclaimed  the pris- 
tav. "  Don't  you  see  that  you  are  doing  yourself  harm 
by  these  tricks?  I'll  forgive  you  this  time,  because  of 
your  inexperience,  but  take  care  you  don't  do  it  again ; 
and  lead  us  at  once  to  your  house,  or  otherwise  you  will 
repent  it. 


After  much  hesitation,  Olga  resolved  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  pristav.  She  gave  her  name,  and  said 
she  lived  in  one  of  the  lines  of  the  Vasili  Ostrov. 

It  took  an  hour  to  reach  the  place.  At  last  they  ar- 
rived at  the  house  indicated.  Here  precisely  the  same 
scene  with  the  dvomik  was  repeated.  Then  the  pristav 
lost  all  patience,  and  wanted  to  take  her  away  to  prison 
at  once,  without  making  a  search  in  her  house.  Upon 
hearing  the  pristav's  harsh  announcement,  Olga  flung 
herself  into  an  arm-chair  and  had  a  violent  attack  of 
hysterics.  They  fetched  some  water  and  sprinkled  her 
face  with  it  to  revive  her.  When  she  had  somewhat  re- 
covered, the  pristav  ordered  her  to  rise  and  go  at  once  to 
the  prison  of  the  district.  Her  hysterical  attack  recom- 
menced. But  the  pristav  would  stand  no  more  non- 
sense, and  told  her  to  get  up,  or  otherwise  he  would  have 
her  taken  away  in  a  cab  by  main  force. 

The  despairof  the  poor  lady  was  now  at  its  height. 

"  Listen! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  will  tell  you  everything 
now." 

And  she  began  the  story  of  her  life  and  marriage.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  rustic,  and  she  named  the  province 
and  the  village.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  she  remained 
with  her  father  and  looked  after  the  sheep.  But  one  day 
an  engineer,  her  future  husband,  who  was  at  work  upon 
a  branch  line  of  railway,  came  to  stop  in  the  house.  He 
fell  in  love  with  her,  took  her  to  town,  placed  her  with 
his  aunt,  and  had  teachers  to  educate  her,  as  she  was  il- 
literate and  knew  nothing.  Then  he  married  her,  and 
they  lived  very  happily  together  for  fouryears;  but  he  had 
since  become  discontented,  rough,  irritable,  and  she 
feared  that  he  loved  her  no  longer;  but  she  loved  him  as 
much  as  ever,  as  she  owed  everything  to  him,  and  could 
not  be  ungrateful.  Then  she  said  that  he  would  be 
dreadfully  angry  with  her,  and  would  perhaps  drive  her 
away  if  she  went  to  the  house  in  charge  of  the  police; 
that  it  would  be  a  scandal ;  that  he  would  think  sne  had 
stolen  something;  and  so  on. 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  with  endless 
details  and  repetitions,  did  Olga  narrate;  interrupting  her 
story  from  time  to  time  by  sighs,  exclamations  and  tears. 
She  wept  in  very  truth,  and  her  tears  fell  copiously,  as 
she  assured  me  when  she  laughingly  described  this  scene 
to  me  afterwards.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  she  would 
have  made  a  very  good  actress. 

The  pristav,  though  impatient,  continued  to  listen. 
He  was  vexed  at  the  idea  of  returning  with  empty  hands, 
and  he  hoped  this  time,  at  all  events,  her  story  would 
lead  to  something.  Then,  too,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion,  and  would  have  taken  his  oath  that  the  woman 
he  had  arrested  wasa  poor  simple  creature,  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  without  having  done  anything  whatever, 
as  so  frequently  happens  in  Russia,  where  houses  are 
searched  on  the  slightest  suspicion.  When  Olga  had  fin- 
ished her  story  the  pristav  began  to  console  her.  He  said 
that  her  husband  would  certainly  pardon  her  when  he 
heard  her  explanation  ;  that  the  same  thing  might  happen 
to  any  one;  and  so  on.  Olga  resisted  for  awhile,  and 
asked  the  pristav  to  promise  that  he  would  assure  her 
husband  that  she  had  done  nothing  wrong;  and  more  to 
the  same  effect.  The  pristav  promised  everything,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  and  this  time  Olga 
proceeded  towards  her  real  residence.  She  had  gained 
three  hours  and  a  half;  for  her  arrest  took  place  at  about 
two  o'clock,  and  she  did  not  reach  her  own  home  until 
about  half-past  five.  She  had  no  doubt  that  Morosoff 
had  got  away,  and  after  having  "  cleared"  the  rooms  had 
thrice  as  much  time  as  he  required  for  the  operation. 

Having  ascended  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  the 
dvorniks  and  the  police,  she  rang  the  bell.  The  door 
opened  and  the  party  entered,  first  the  ante-chamber, 
then  the  sitting  room.  There  a  terrible  surprise  awaited 
her.  Morosoff  in  person  was  seated  at  a  table,  in  his 
dressing  gown,  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and  a  pen  in  his 
ear.  Olga  fell  into  hysterics.  This  time  they  were  real, 
not  simulated. 

How  was  it  that  he  had  remained  in  the  house  ? 

The  lady  previously  mentioned  had  not  failed  to  hasten 
at  once  and  inform  Morosoff,  whom  she  found  at  home 
with  three  or  four  friends.  At  the  announcement  of  the 
arrest  of  Olga  they  all  had  but  one  idea — that  of  remain- 
ing where  they  were,  of  arming  themselves,  and  of  await- 
ing her  arrival,  in  order  to  rescue  her  by  main  force.  But 
Morosoff  energetically  opposed  this  proposal.  He  said, 
and  rightly  said,  that  it  presented  more  dangers  than  ad- 
vantages, for  the  police  being  in  numbers  and  reinforced 
by  the  dvorniks  of  the  house,  who  are  all  a  species  of  po- 
lice agents  of  inferior  grade,  the  attempt,  at  the  best, 
would  result  in  the  liberation  of  one  person  at  the  cost  of 
several  others.  His  view  prevailed,  and  the  plan,  which 
was  more  generous  than  prudent,  was  abandoned.  The 
rooms  were  at  once  "  cleared"  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
so  that  the  fate  of  the  person  arrested,  which  was  sure  to 
be  a  hard  one,  and  was  now  inevitable,  should  not  be 
rendered  more  grievous.  When  all  was  ready  and  they 
were  about  to  leave,  Morosoff  staggered  his  friends  by 
acquainting  them  with  the  plan  he  had  thought  of.  He 
would  remain  in  the  house  alone  and  await  the  arrival  of 
the  police.  They  thought  he  had  lost  his  senses;  for 
everybody  knew,  and  no  one  better  than  himself,  that 
with  the  terrible  accusation  hanging  over  his  head,  if  once 
arrested  it  would  be  all  over  with  him.  But  he  said  he 
hoped  it  would  not  come  to  that— nay,  he  expected  to 
get  clear  off  with  Olga,  and  in  any  case  he  would  share 
her  fate.  They  would  escape  or  perish  together.  His 
friends  heard  him  announce  this  determination  with 
minded  feelings  of  grief,  astonishment,  and  admiration. 
Neither  entreaties  nor  remonstrances  could  shake  his  de- 
termination. He  was  firm,  and  remained  at  home  after 
saying  farewell  to  his  friends,  who  took  leave  of  him  as  of 
a  man  on  the  point  of  death. 

He  had  drawn  up  his  plan,  which  by  the  suggestion  of 
some  mysterious  instinct  perfectly  harmonized  with  that 
of  Olga,  although  they  had  never  many  way  arranged  the 
matter.  He  also  had  determined  to  feign  innocence,  and 
had  arranged  everything  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
seem  as  though  he  were  the  most  peaceful  of  citizens. 
As  he  lived  under  the  false  passport  of  an  engineer,  he 


covered  his  table  with  a  heap  of  plans  of  various  dimen- 
sions, and,  having  put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
set  diligently  to  work  to  copy  one,  while  waiting  the  arri- 
val of  his  unwelcome  guests. 

It  was  in  this  guise  and  engaged  in  this  innocent  occu- 
pation that  he  was  surprised  by  the  police.  The  scene 
which  followed  may  easily  be  imagined.  Olga  flung  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  poured  forth  a  stream  of  broken 
words,  exclamations,  excuses,  and  complaints  of  these 
men  who  had  arrested  her  because  she  wished  to  call  upon 
her  milliner.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  these  exclama- 
tions, she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Have  you  not  been 
warned  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  in  the  same  manner,  "  everything  is 
in  order.    Don't  be  alarmed." 

Meanwhile  he  played  the  part  of  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, mortified  by  this  scandal.  After  a  little  scolding 
and  then  a  little  consolation,  he  turned  to  the  pristav  and 
asked  him  for  an  explanation,  as  he  could  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  had  happened  from  the  disconnected 
words  of  his  wife.  The  pristav  politely  told  the  whole 
story.  The  engineer  appeared  greatly  surprised  and 
grieved,  and  could  not  refrain  from  somewhat  bitterly 
censuring  his  wife  for  her  unpardonable  imprudence. 
The  pristav,  who  was  evidently  reassured  by  the  aspect 
of  the  husband  and  of  the  whole  household,  declared, 
nevertheless,  that  he  must  make  a  search. 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  he  added,  "  but  I 
am  obliged  to  do  it;  it  is  my  duty." 

"I  willingly  submit  to  the  law,"  nobly  replied  the  en- 
gineer. 

Thereupon  he  j)ointed  to  the  room,  so  as  to  indicate 
that  the  pristav  was  free  to  search  it  thoroughly,  and  hav- 
ing lit  a  candle  with  his  own  hand — for  .at  that  hour  in  St. 
Petersburg  it  was  already  dark — he  quietly  opened  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  his  own  little 
place. 

The  search  was  made.  Certainly  not  a  single  scrap  of 
paper  was  found,  written  or  printed,  which  smelt  of  Ni- 
hilism. 

"  By  rights  I  ought  to  take  the  lady  to  prison," said  the 
pristav,  when  he  had  finished  his  search,  "especially  as 
ner  previous  behavior  was  anything  but  what  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  but  I  won't  do  that.  I  will  simply  keep  you 
under  arrest  here  until  your  passports  have  been  verified. 
You  see,  sir,"  he  added,  "  we  police  officers  are  not  quite 
so  bad  as  the  Nihilists  make  us  out." 

"  There  are  always  honest  men  in  every  occupation," 
replied  the  engineer,  with  a  gracious  bow. 

More  compliments  of  the  same  kind,  which  I  need  not 
repeat,  were  exchanged  between  them,  and  the  pristav 
went  away  with  most  of  his  men,  well  impressed  with 
such  a  polite  and  pleasant  reception.  He  left,  however, 
a  guard  in  the  kitchen,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  host  and  hostess,  until  further  orders. 

Morosoff  and  Olga  were  alone.  The  first  act  of  the 
comedy  they  had  improvised  had  met  with  complete  suc- 
cess. But  the  storm  was  far  from  having  blown  over. 
The  verification  of  their  passports  would  show  that  they 
were  false.  The  inevitable  consequence  would  be  a 
warrant  for  their  arrest,  which  might  be  issued  at  any 
moment  if  the  verification  were  made  by  means  of  the 
telegraph.  The  sentinel,  rigid,  motionless,  with  his  sword 
by  his  side  and  his  revolver  in  his  belt,  was  seated  in  the 
kitchen,  which  was  at  the  back,  exactly  opposite  the 
outer  door,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  approach  the  door 
without  being  seen  by  him.  For  several  hours  they  rack- 
ed their  brains,  and  discussed  in  a  low  voice  various 
plans  of  escape.  To  free  themselves  by  main  force  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  No  arms  had  been  left  in  the  place, 
for  they  had  been  purposely  taken  away.  Yet,  without 
weapons,  how  could  they  grapple  with  this  big  sturdy 
fellow,  armed  as  he  was?  They  hoped  that  as  the  hours 
passed  on  he  would  fall  asleep.  But  this  hope  was  not  re- 
alized. When,  at  about  half-past  ten,  Morosoff,  under 
the  pretext  of  going  into  his  little  room,  which  was  used 
for  various  domestic  purposes,  passed  near  the  kitchen, 
he  saw  the  man  still  at  his  post,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
attentive  and  vigilant  as  at  first.  Yet  when  Morosoff  re- 
turned Olga  would  have  declared  that  the  way  was  quite 
clear,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave,  so 
beaming  were  his  eyes.  He  had,  in  fact,  found  what  he 
wanted — a  plan  simple  and  safe.  The  little  room  opened 
into  the  small  corridor  which  served  as  a  sort  of  ante- 
chamber, and  its  door  flanked  that  of  the  kitchen.  In 
returning  to  the  sitting-room,  Morosoff  observed  that 
when  the  door  of  the  little  room  was  wide  open,  it  com- 
pletely shut  out  the  view  of  the  kitchen,  and  consequently 
hid  from  the  policeman  the  outer  door,  and  also  that  of 
the  sitting-room.  It  would  be  possible,  therefore,  at  a 
given  moment,  to  pass  through  the  antechamber  without 
being  seen  by  the  sentinel.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
unless  some  one  came  and  opened  the  door  of  the  little 
room.  Neither  Olga  nor  Morosoff  could  do  this,  for  if, 
under  some  pretext,  they  opened  it,  they  would,  of  course, 
have  to  leave  it  open.  This  would  immediately  arouse 
suspicion,  and  the  policeman  would  run  after  them  and 
catch  them  perhaps  before  they  had  descended  the  stair- 
case. Could  they  trust  the  landlady?  The  temptation 
to  do  so  was  great.  If  she  consented  to  assist  them,  suc- 
cess might  be  considered  certain.  But  if  she  refused! 
Who  could  guarantee  that,  from  fear  of  being  punished  as 
an  accomplice,  she  would  not  go  and  reveal  everything  to 
the  police?  Of  course,  she  did  not  suspect  in  the  least 
what  kind  of  people  her  lodgers  were. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  said  to  her,  but  they  hoped, 
nevertheless,  to  have  her  unconscious  assistance,  and  it 
was  upon  that  Morosoff  had  based  his  plan.  About 
eleven  o'clock  she  went  into  the  little  room,  where  the 
pump  was  placed,  to  get  the  water  to  fill  the  kitchen 
cistern  for  next  day's  consumption.  As  the  room  was 
very  small,  she  generally  left  one  of  the  two  pails  in  the 
corridor,  while  she  filled  the  other  with  water,  and,  of 
course,  was  thus  obliged  to  leave  the  door  open.  Every- 
thing thus  depended  upon  the  position  in  which  she 
placed  her  pail.  An  inch  or  two  on  one  side  or  the  other 
would  decide  their  fate;  for  it  was  only  when  the  door  of 
the  little  room  was  wide  open  that  it  shut  out  the  view  of 
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the  kitchen  and  concealed  the  end  of  the  antechamber. 
If  not  wide  open,  part  of  the  outer  door  could  be  seen. 
There  remained  half  an  hour  belore  the  decisive  moment, 
which  both  employed  in  preparing  for  flight.  Their  wraps 
were  hanging  up  in  the  wardrobe  in  the  antechamber. 
They  had,  therefore,  to  put  on  what  they  had  with  them 
in  the  sitting-room.  Morosoff  put  on  a  light  summer 
overcoat.  Olga  threw  over  her  shoulders  a  woolen  scarf, 
to  protect  her  somewhat  from  the  cold.  In  order  to 
deaden  as  much  as  possible  the  sounds  of  their  hasty 
footsteps,  which  might  arouse  the  attention  of  the  senti- 
nel in  the  profound  silence  of  the  night,  both  of  them 
put  on  their  goloshes,  which,  being  elastic,  made  but  little 
noise.  They  had  to  put  them  on  next  to  their  stockings, 
although  it  was  not  particularly  agreeable  at  that  season, 
for  they  were  in  their  slippers,  their  shoes  having  been 
purposely  sent  into  the  kitchen  to  be  cleaned  for  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  respecting 
their  intentions. 

Everything  being  prepared,  they  remained  in  readiness, 
listening  to  every  sound  made  by  the  landlady.  At  last 
came  the  clanging  of  the  empty  pails.  She  went  to  the 
little  room,  threw  open  the  door,  and  began  her  work. 
The  moment  had  arrived.  Morosoff  cast  a  hasty  glance. 
Oh,  horror!  The  empty  pail  scarcely  projected  beyond 
the  threshold,  and  the  door  was  at  a  very  acute  angle,  so 
that  even  from  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  where  they 
were  part  of  the  interior  of  the  kitchen  could  be  seen. 
He  turned  towards  Olga,  who  was  standing  behind  him 
holding  her  breath,  and  made  an  energetic  sign  in  the 
negative.  A  few  minutes  passed,  which  seemed  like  hours. 
The  pumping  ceased ;  the  pail  was  full.  She  was  about 
to  place  it  on  the  floor.  Both  stretched  their  necks  and 
advanced  a  step,  being  unable  to  control  the  anxiety  of 
their  suspense.  This  time  the  heavy  pail  banged  against 
the  door  and  forced  it  back  on  its  hinges,  a  stream  of 
water  being  spilt.  The  view  of  the  kitchen  was  completely 
shut  out,  but  another  disaster  had  occurred.  Over- 
balanced by  the  heavy  weight,  the  landlady  had  come  half 
out  into  the  corridor.  "She  has  seen  us,"  whispered 
Morosoff,  falling  back  pale  as  death.  "No,"  replied 
Olga,  excitedly;  and  she  was  right.  The  landlady  disap- 
peared into  the  little  room,  and  a  moment  afterwards  re- 
commenced her  clattering  work. 

Without  losing  a  moment,  without  even  turning  round, 
Morosoff  gave  the  signal  to  his  companion  by  a  firm  grip 
of  the  hand,  and  both  issued  forth,  hastily  passed  through 
the  corridor,  softly  opened  the  door,  and  found  them- 
selves upon  the  landing  of  the  staircase.  With  cautious 
steps  they  descended,  and  were  in  the  street,  ill  clad  but 
very  light  of  heart.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  they 
were  in  a  house  where  they  were  being  anxiously  awaited 
by  their  friends,  who  welcomed  them  with  a  joy  more 
easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe. 

In  their  own  abode  their  flight  was  not  discovered  until 
late  in  the  morning,  when  the  landlady  came  to  do  the 
room. 


SHE  DID  HER  BEST. 


Puck  gives  this  report  of  what  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
in  a  breach-of-promise  case  didn't  say  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  :  My  client  has  now  reached 
the  mellow  but  slightly  fly-blown  age  of  thirty-seven 
years.  She  comes  before  you  now  after  a  lifetime  of  un- 
remitting exertions  to  secure  a  husband.  Her  tireless  in- 
dustry in  this  line  is  generally  acknowledged  in  her  own 
town.  There  is  not  a  single  man  there  who  cannot  testify 
to  this  fact  of  his  own  knowledge.  If  there  were  any 
double  men  there,  they  would  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
There  are  men  in  that  little  village — in  that  peaceful, 
happy,  Arcadian  little  burg — who  get  down  on  their  knees 
every  night  of  their  lives  and  thank  Heaven  for  their 
hairbreadth  escape  from  marrying  the  plaintiff.  They 
are  grateful  to  Heaven,  although  they  had  to  rustle  just 
as  hard  to  effect  that  escape  as  though  they  had  not  been 
favored  with  any  supernatural  assistance. 

Gentlemen,  my  client  has  belonged  to  every  church 
sociable,  to  every  mission,  to  every  dancing-class  in  her 
village.  She  has  taught  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  has 
educated  boys  up  to  love  her,  only  to  see  them  go  off  and 
marry  some  soulless  young  thing  of  half  her  age.  Gentle- 
men, I  assure  you  on  my  personal  honor  that  if  she  had 
been  a  sewing-machine  agent  she  could  not  have  can- 
vassed that  town  more  thoroughly. 

My  client,  gentlemen,  has  worked  every  summer  hotel 
that  her  means  would  permit  her  to  board  in.  She  has 
labored  like  a  tireless  Trojan  in  getting  up  picnics,  private 
theatricals,  hay-rides  and  fishing  excursions.  She  played 
croquet  so  assiduously  in  the  first  fresh  decades  of  her 
youth  that  she  was  known  as  the  amateur  perennial  cham- 
pion. And  lately,  in  spite  of  a  growing  tendency  to 
rheumatism  and  stiffening  of  the  joints,  she  has  heroically 
set  herself  to  learning  the  arduous  game  of  lawn-tennis, 
and  has  played  it  with  youths  whose  mother  she  might 
have  been  had  her  exertions  prevailed  upon  the  last 
generation. 

I  tell  you  this,  gentlemen,  to  show  you  that  my  client 
has  done  her  best.  This  is  her  last  chance,  or  she  would 
not  be  here.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  old 
gentleman  when  he  providentially  broke  his  leg  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  her  house.  We  don't  ask  him  to 
marry  her.  He  has  never  shown  much  inclination  to  take 
that  desperate  step,  and  we  won't  urge  him.  But  my 
client  must  get  some  of  his  money,  or  her  life — her  long, 
hard,  industrious  life — is  a  total  failure.  He  has  the 
drachmas.  He  can  spare  a  few  thousand.  The  experi- 
ence will  be  worth  it  to  him.  And,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  this  is  my  client's  last  and  only  chance. 
Gentlemen,  you  have  all  had  mothers.  Probably  they 
never  figured  in  breach-of-promise  suits ;  but  if  they  had 
been  like  my  client,  they  would  have.  Gentlemen,  in 
the  name — in  the  glorious  name  of  womanhood — I  ask 
you  for  ten  paltry  thousands  of  this  old  man's  golden 
scads. 


HINTS  TO  ILL-BRED  PEOPLE. 


The  author  of  Don't  offers  the  suggestions  which  follow 
to  persons  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  admitted  occa- 
sionally to  a  drawing-room : 

Don't,  however  brief  your  call,  wear  overcoat  or  over- 
shoes into  the  drawing-room.  If  you  are  making  a  short 
call,  carry  your  hat  and  your  cane  in  your  hand,  but 
never  an  umbrella. 

Don't  attempt  to  shake  hands  with  everybody  present. 
If  hostess  or  host  offers  a  hand,  take  it ;  a  bow  is  sufficient 
for  the  rest. 

Don't,  in  any  case,  offer  to  shake  hands  with  a  lady. 
The  initiative  must  always  come  from  her.  By  the  same 
principle  don't  offer  your  hand  to  a  person  older  than 
yourself,  or  to  any  one  whose  rank  may  be  supposed  to  be 
higher  than  your  own,  until  he  has  extended  his. 

Don't,  as  hostess,  insist  upon  taking  a  caller's  hat  or 
cane.  Pay  no  attention  to  these  articles.  It  is  right  that 
he  should  carry  them ;  it  is  not  right  that  you.  should 
notice  them. 

Don't  be  in  a  precipitate  hurry  to  get  into  a  chair.  It 
is  just  as  graceful,  as  easy,  and  as  proper,  to  stand ;  and  it 
is  easier  to  converse  when  in  that  attitude. 

Don't  be  cold  and  distant;  don't,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
gushing  and  effusive.  A  cordial  yet  quiet  manner  is  the 
best. 

Don't  stare  at  the  furniture,  at  pictures,  or  at  other  ob- 
jects, and,  of  course,  don't  stare  at  people  present. 

Don't  fail  to  rise,  if  you  are  seated,  whenever  a  lady 
enters  the  room. 

Don't  stretch  yourself  on  the  sofa,  or  in  the  easy  chair. 
Don't  lounge  anywhere  except  in  your  own  apartment. 

Don't  sit  cross-legged.  Pretty  nearly  everybody  of  the 
male  sex  does — but,  nevertheless,  don't. 

Don't  sit  with  your  chair  resting  on  its  hind  legs.  Keep 
quiet  and  at  ease  in  your  chair. 

Don't  keep  shifting  your  feet  about.  Don't  twirl  your 
thumbs,  or  play  with  tassels  or  knobs,  or  other  articles  at 
hand.    Cultivate  repose. 

Don't  be  self-conscious.  "True  politeness,"  says  a 
writer,  "  is  always  so  busy  in  thinking  of  others  that  it 
has  no  time  to  think  of  itself." 

Don't,  in  introducing,  present  ladies  to  gentlemen; 
gentlemen,  whatever  their  rank,  should  be  presented  to 
ladies.  Young  men  should  be  presented  to  elderly  men, 
and  not  the  reverse ;  young  women  to  elderly  women. 

Don't,  if  you  are  asked  to  play  or  sing,  refuse,  unless 
you  really  intend  not  to  perform.  To  refuse,  simply  in 
order  to  lead  your  hostess  on  to  repeated  importunities,  is 
an  intolerable  exhibition  of  vanity  and  caprice.  To  every 
hostess,  therefore,  we  say : 

Don't  ask  any  one  more  than  once  after  a  first  refusal 
to  sing  or  play.  A  first  refusal  may  arise  from  modesty  or 
hesitation,  but  a  second  should  be  considered  final. 

Don't  touch  people  when  you  have  occasion  to  address 
them.  Catching  people  by  the  arms  or  the  shoulders,  or 
nudging  them  to  attract  their  attention,  is  a  violation  of 
good  breeding. 

Don't  talk  over-loud,  or  try  to  monopolize  the  conver- 
sation. 

Don't  talk  to  one  person  across  another. 

Don't  whisper  in  company.  If  what  you  wish  to  say 
cannot  be  spoken  aloud,  reserve  it  for  a  suitable  occasion. 

Don't  talk  about  yourself  or  your  affairs.  If  you  wish 
to  be  popular,  talk  to  people  about  what  interests  them, 
not  about  what  interests  you. 

Don't  talk  in  a  social  circle  to  one  person  of  the  com- 
pany about  matters  that  solely  concern  him  and  yourself, 
or  which  you  and  he  alone  understand. 

Don't  talk  about  your  maladies,  or  about  your  afflictions 
of  any  kind.  Complaining  people  are  pronounced  on  all 
hands  great  bores. 

Don't  talk  about  people  that  are  unknown  to  those 
present. 

Don't  be  witty  at  another's  expense;  don't  ridicule 
any  one ;  don't  infringe  in  any  way  the  harmony  of  the 
company. 

Don't  discuss  equivocal  people,  nor  broach  topics  of 
questionable  propriety. 

Don't  dwell  on  the  beauty  of  women  not  present;  on 
the  splendor  of  other  people's  houses;  on  the  success  of 
other  people's  entertainments;  on  the  superiority  of  any- 
body. Excessive  praise  of  people  or  things  elsewhere  im- 
plies discontent  with  people  or  things  present. 

Don't  fail  to  exercise  tact.  If  you  have  not  tact,  you 
at  least  can  think  first  about  others  and  next  about  your- 
self, and  this  will  go  a  good  way  toward  it. 

Don't  introduce  religious  or  political  topics.  '  Discus- 
sions on  these  subjects  are  very  apt  to  cause  irritation,  and 
hence  it  is  best  to  avoid  them. 

Don't  give  a  false  coloring  to  your  statements.  Truth- 
fulness is  largely  a  matter  of  habit.  Where  very  few 
people  would  deceive  or  lie  maliciously,  many  become 
wholly  untrustworthy  on  account  of  their  habit  of  exag- 
geration and  false  coloring. 

Don't  interrupt.  To  cut  one  short  in  the  middle  of  his 
story  is  unpardonable. 

Don't  contradict.  Difference  of  opinion  is  no  cause  of 
offense,  but  downright  contradiction  is  a  violation  of  one 
of  the  canons  of  good  society. 

Don't  be  disputatious.  An  argument  which  goes 
rapidly  from  one  to  another  may  be  tolerated ;  but  when 
two  people  in  company  fall  into  a  heated  dispute,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  topics,  the  hostess  should  arbitrarily 
interfere  and  banish  the  theme. 

Don't  be  long-winded.  When  you  have  a  story  to  tell, 
do  not  go  into  every  detail  and  branch  off  at  every  word 
— be  direct,  compact,  clear,  and  get  to  the  point  as  soon 
as  you  can. 

Don't  cling  to  one  subject ;  don't  talk  about  matters 
that  people  generally  are  not  interested  in;  don't,  in 
short,  be  a  bore. 

Don't  repeat  old  jokes  or  tell  time-worn  stories.  Don't 
make  obvious  puns.  An  occasional  pun,  if  a  good  one, 
is  a  good  thing ;  but  a  ceaseless  flow  of  puns  is  simply 
maddening. 


Don't  repeat  anecdotes,  good  or  bad.  A  very  good 
thing  becomes  foolishness  to  the  ears  of  the  listener  after 
hearing  it  several  times. 

Don't  respond  to  remarks  made  to  you  with  mere 
monosyllables.  This  is  chilling,  if  not  fairly  insulting. 
Have  something  to  say,  and  say  it. 

Don't  appear  listless  and  indifferent,  or  exhibit  im- 
patience when  others  are  talking.  Listening  politely  to 
every  one  is  a  cardinal  necessity  of  good  breeding. 

Don't  show  a  disposition  to  find  fault  or  depreciate. 
Indiscriminate  praise  is  nauseating;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  indiscriminate  condemnation  is  irritating.  A  man 
of  the  world  should  have  good  appreciation  and  good  de- 
preciation; that  is,  a  keen  sense  of  the  merits  of  a  thing, 
and  an  equally  keen  sense  of  its  faults. 

Don't  be  sulky  because  you  imagine  yourself  neg- 
lected. Think  only  of  pleasing;  and  try  to  please.  You 
will  end  by  being  pleased. 

Don't  snow  repugnance  even  to  a  bore.  A  supreme 
test  of  politeness  is  submission  to  various  social  inflictions 
without  a  wince. 

Don't,  when  at  'the  card-table,  moisten  your  thumb 
and  fingers  at  your  lips  in  order  to  facilitate  the  dealintr  of 
the  cards.  This  common  habit  is  very  vulgar.  The  aris- 
tocratic circles  of  a  European  court  were  much  horrified 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  practice  of  this  trick  by  the 
American  embassador. 

I  )on't  show  ill-temper,  if  the  game  goes  against  you. 

Don't  fail  in  proper  attention  to  elderly  people.  Young 
persons  are  often  scandalously  neglectful  of  the  aged, 
especially  if  they  are  deaf  or  otherwise  afflicted.  Nothing 
shows  a  better  heart,  or  a  nicer  sense  of  true  politeness, 
than  kindly  attention  to  those  advanced  in  years. 

Don't  in  company  open  a  book  and  begin  reading  to 
yourself.  If  you  are  tired  of  the  company,  withdraw;  if 
not,  honor  it  with  your  attention. 

Don't  stand  before  the  fire,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
warmth  from  others.  Don't  forget  good  manners  in  any- 
thing. 

Don't,  in  entering  or  leaving  a  room  with  ladies,  go  be- 
fore them.    They  should  have  precedence  always. 

Don't  keep  looking  at  your  watch,  as  if  you  were  im- 
patient for  the  time  to  pass. 

Don't  wear  out  your  welcome  by  too  long  a  stay;  on 
the  other  hand,  don't  break  up  the  company  by  a  pre- 
mature departure.  A  little  observation  and  good  sense 
will  enable  you  to  detect  the  right  time  to  say  "  Good- 
night." 


WHY  " THON " ? 


The  attempt  to  introduce  a  neuter  pronoun  into  the 
language  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  awkward 
phrases  "  he  or  she,"  "  him  or  her,"  and  "  hers  or  his," 
is  not  meeting  with  any  marked  success.  The  word 
"  thon  "  has  been  suggested  as  an  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culty;  but,  after  all,  is  such  a  pronoun  necessary?  Ob- 
jection is  made  that  there  is  much  clumsiness  in  such  a 
sentence  as,  "  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  having  agreed  to 
separate,  divided  their  goods,  and  each  took  his  or  her 
share  and  went  his  or  her  way."  We  concede  the 
clumsiness  of  this  construction,  but  we  do  not  concede 
the  advisability  of  overcoming  the  perplexity  by  saying, 
"  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  having  agreed  to  separate,  divided 
their  goods,  and  each  took  thon  share  and  went  thon 
way,"  when  we  may  write,  "  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  having 
agreed  to  separate,  divided  their  goods,  and  went  their 
respective  ways."  We  are  told  with  much  force  that 
there  is  great  awkwardness  in  writing,  "  If  any  boy  or 
girl  will  diligently  pursue  the  course  I  have  marked  out 
for  him  or  her,  he  or  she  will  surely  reach  the  goal  of  his 
or  her  ambition."  Of  course  there  is  awkwardness  in  it, 
but  why  should  we  write  it,  "  If  any  boy  or  girl  will  dili- 
gently pursue  the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  thon, 
thon  will  surely  reach  the  goal  of  thon  ambition,"  when 
the  trouble  may  be  met  by  writing,  "If  boys  and  girls 
will  diligently  pursue  the  course  I  have  marked  out  for 
them,  they  will  surely  reach  the  goal  of  their  ambition  "  ; 
or,."  If  any  boy  or  girl  will  diligently  pursue  the  course 
I  have  marked  out,  the  goal  of  ambition  looked  forward 
to  by  either  will  surely  be  reached." 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  have 
so  strenuously  urged  the  new  word  that  the  language  is 
all-sufficient  for  the  clear  expression  of  every  idea.  Awk- 
ward sentences  are  multiplied  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  difficulties  under  which  we  at  present  labor,  and  as 
though  these  sentences  were  capable  of  no  other  forms 
than  those  in  which  they  are  presented.  The  following 
example  is  a  case  in  point :  "  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  reflect,  he  or  she  will  agree  with  the  decision 
we  have  reached  ";  but  if  we  write,  "If  the  reader  will 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect,  there  will  be  no  disagreement 
with  the  decision  we  have  reached";  or,  "Reflection 
will  convince  the  reader  that  the  decision  we  have  reached 
is  correct,"  the  difficulty  vanishes.  Why  manufacture  a 
new  pronoun  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  repetition 
of  the  personal  pronoun  complained  of?  If  a  thought 
cannot  be  expressed  gracefully  in  one  form,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  another  which  is  not  open  to  similar  ob- 
jection. No  writer  is  compelled  to  write  such  a  sentence 
as  this:  "  When  a  person  has  become  tired  of  life,  should 
he  or  she  be  forced  to  endure  it?"  when  it  could  be 
framed,  "Should  those  who  have  become  tired  of  life  be 
forced  to  endure  it?"  The  trouble  would  seem  to  lie 
in  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun.  Adopt  the  plural  in 
such  cases  and  the  perplexity  disappears.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  singular  number  is 
imperatively  demanded,  as:  "If  I  discover  who  threw  a 
stone  through  my  library  window,  I  will  have  him  or  her 
punished";  but  the  sentence  loses  nothing  in  clearness 
when  it  is  written,  "  If  I  discover  who  threw  a  stone 
through  my  library  window,  I  will  have  the  offender  pun- 
ished. '  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  emergency  that 
seems  to  call  for  the  new  pronoun,  so  loudly  demanded, 
which  cannot  be  met.  The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  seeing 
only  one  method  of  expressing  a  thought. — Boston 
Gazette. 
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THAT  REMARKABLE  DECISION. 


The  decision  of  Judge  Sullivan  in  the  Sharon  case  is 
still  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  utter  and  speechless  sur- 
prise caused  by  its  publication  has  passed  away,  and  criti- 
cism, not  to  say  condemnation,  has  succeeded— criticism 
from  the  bar  almost  without  exception,  and  unmistaka- 
ble disapproval  by  the  more  intelligent  and  thinking  jjor- 
tion  of  the  community.  There  is,  however,  infinite 
exultation  in  certains  quarters  at  what  is  called  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judge  who  has  decided  the  case,  no  mat- 
ter upon  what  grounds,  against  a  rich  and  confessedly 
immoral  man.  The  same  people  would  doubtless  re- 
joice if  a  footpad  had  knocked  the  Senator  senseless  on 
the  highway  and  robbed  him  of  his  watch  and  purse. 
They  would  delight  to  see  the  Palace  Hotel  laid  in  ashes 
by  the  torch  of  an  incendiary.  They  would  grin  with 
pleasure  if  any  ruffian  should  kill  him  in  cold  blood,  and 
they  would  try  to  get  on  the  jury  that  would  doubtless 
acquit  him.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  defend- 
ant is  personally  unpopular  with  the  masses.  F'ew  of 
them  know  him,  and  his  life  has  been,  excepting  in  busi- 
ness circles,  secluded  and  cold.  The  congratulations 
over  his  terrible  defeat  in  this  action  arise  wholly  from 
these  circumstances,  and  have  their  origin  in  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  plaintiff,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive.  Indeed, 
to  the  public  apprehension,  her  unanticipated  victory  is  ac- 
companied by  so  many  unsparing  and  bitter  judicial  con- 
demnations that,  while  the  judge  has  awarded  her  a  huf- 
band,  he  has  left  her  without  a  shred  of  character  for 
truth,  honesty  or  integrity.  He  declares  her  story  of  the 
courtship  and  marriage  to  be  sufficiently  disgusting  to  en- 
title it  to  disbelief.  He  convicts  her  of  several  felonies. 
He  declares  her  narration  of  the  visit  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Wheeler  to  Belmont  in  company  with  herself  and  another 
female  to  be  a  willful  perjury.  He  pronounces  her  story 
of  pretended  introduction  of  herself  by  the  defendant  to 
various  persons  as  his  wife,  and  to  which  she  positively 
and  circumstantially  swore,  to  be  a  willful  falsehood.  He 
finds  that  her  pretended  explanation  of  the  damaging, 
and  to  men  of  the  world,  conclusive,  fact  that  the  defend- 
ant, after  bestowing  upon  her  $500  a  month  from  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  to  the  fall  of  1881,  finally  paid  her  $7,500, 
which  she  receipted  for  in  her  maiden  name  of  Sarah 
Althea  Hill,  to  be  a  willful  falsehood.  He  says  she  was 
guilty  of  a  wicked  conspiracy  with  two  worthless  charac- 
ters to  make  up  a  tale  of  wifely  introduction.  He  finds 
that  her  pretense  of  constant  correspondence  and  inter- 
course with  the  defendant  after  her  expulsion  from  the 
Grand  Hotel  is  another  willful  falsehood.  He  declares 
her  guilty  of  perjury,  forgery,  and  subornation  of  perjury 
of  two  young  [>eople  who  lived  in  her  house,  who  were 
under  her  control,  and  were  her  chief  witnesses  in  the 
matter  of  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  her  to  the 
defendant  early  in  June,  1882.  He  spits  upon  her  lascivi- 
ous tale  of  the  bedroom  scene,  to  which  she  suborned 
the  unfortunate  Brackett  girl,  yet  in  her  teens,  to  swear. 
He  treats  with  equal  contempt  her  equally  disgusting  and 
improbable  story  of  Miss  Brackett's  alleged  visit  to  the 
defendant  in  the  month  next  succeeding;  and  he  finally 
declares  that  she  first  manufactured,  and  then  pretended 
to  lose,  after  it  had  been  produced  in  court,  a  most  im- 
portant piece  of  evidence. 

The  learned  judge  also  concludes  that  the  plaintiff  was 
a  virtuous  woman  before  she  met  the  defendant,  be- 
cause the  defendant  has  produced  no  man  willing  to 
swear  to  her  infamy  and  his  own.  It  seems  to  us  that  he 
is  a  singularly  unsophisticated  young  man  who  does  not 
know  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  the  law  of  illicit  love  that 
"  kissing  and  telling  "  cannot  go  together,  and  that  one  of 
the  few  instances  where  men  are  socially  and  by  common 
consent  almost  morally  innocent  of  perjury,  is  that  in 
which  a  paramour  denies  under  oath  the  relations  be- 
tween himself  and  his  partner  in  sin.  A  judge,  whatever 
his  legal  attainments,  seems  to  us  to  have  little  common 
sense  who  would  not  rather  look  to  other  facts  for  the 
indicia  of  personal  purity  rather  than  those  afforded  by 
positive  testimony.   We  do  not  know,  and  do  not  pre- 


tend to  say,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  found  in  this  case ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  when  a  woman  is  shown  to  be 
a  habitual  visitor  of  gentlemen's  offices,  a  would-be 
suicide,  a  dweller  in  hotels,  performing  moonlight  flit- 
tings  to  roadside  houses  of  questionable  reputation, 
guilty  of  perjury,  forgery,  conspiracy,  subornation  of 
of  perjury,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  corruption  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  young  of  both  sexes  who  are  her  associates 
and  dependents — an  uneducated  mind  would  see  in 
such  facts  an  absolute  moral  degradation  worse  even 
than  the  crime  of  physical  impurity.  But  in  this  case,  all 
these  facts  and  circumstances,  though  solemnly  found  to 
exist  by  the  court,  seem  to  weigh  nothing  against  the 
evidence  of  two  or  three  letters,  whose  genuineness  is  dis- 
puted, and  in  which  the  solitary  contested  word  "wife," 
contained  in  letters  of  most  unmatrimonial  context,  and 
sandwiched  between  a  dozen  "  Miss  Hill  "  letters,  is  more 
persuasive  than  the  letters  of  the  plaintiff  herself,  written 
to  the  defendant  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
arouse  every  wifely  sentiment,  yet  which  do  not  intimate, 
suggest  or  inspire  the  notion  of  wifehood,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  lead  to  inferences  of  relations  purely  mere- 
tricious. 

Still,  the  judge  has  had  the  case  before  him  for  months, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  he  has  decided  it  according  to  his 
best  judgment.  We  can  only  say  the  judgment  of  unin- 
spired men  is  decidedly  the  other  way,  and  will  grow- 
daily  more  fixed.  As  we  understand  Judge  Sullivan's 
law,  it  is  in  effect  that  a  man  and  woman  may  secretly 
agree  to  marry,  and  covenant  to  keep  the  fact  of  their 
marriage  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world;  from  that  of 
the  families  of  both ;  may  each  go  in  separate  ways  for 
any  period  of  time,  from  one  year  to  forty,  and  the  mar- 
riage is  so  legal  and  binding  that  though  the  man  may 
marry  in  the  interim  by  public  solemnization  a  virtuous 
girl,  rear  a  family  and  accumulate  a  fortune  by  her  aid, 
yet  after  forty  years  the  original  secret  wife  may  descend 
upon  the  family  hearthstone,  drive  her  rival  from  her 
husband's  house  as  a  disgraced  concubine  and  a  mistress, 
morally  bastardize  the  issue  of  the  public  marriage,  and 
take  to  herself  the  wife's  share  of  the  common  property. 
If  there  is  any  principle  decided  in  the  case  it  is  this. 
Now,  we  do  not  belong  to  the  legal  profession,  and  pos- 
sess only  the  untrained  and  undisciplined  mind  of  the 
average  layman,  but  it  really  does  appear  to  us  that  such 
cannot  be  the  law  of  the  land,  especially  when  the  Civil 
Code  of  this  state  declares,  in  so  many  words,  that  when 
people  marry  by  private  consent  and  without  public 
solemnization  or  record  of  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  they 
must  mutually  assume  the  relations  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  matrimony  as  commonly  understood.  Does 
this  mean  something,  or  does  it  mean  nothing?  The 
common  mind  would  say  it  means  that  married  people 
must  do  as  honest  married  people  usually  do.  It  is 
simply  a  desecration  of  that  relation  to  say  that  it  is  based 
upon  consent,  secret  sexual  relations  and  the  secret  pay- 
ment of  money.  Marriage  is  much  more  than  this,  even 
among  people  who  do  not  regard  marriage  as  a  religious 
rite  or  a  sacrament,  but  only  look  upon  it  as  a  civil  rela- 
tion, bringing  with  it  duties  and  obligations  controlled  by 
the  state  and  not  by  the  Church ;  a  relation  which  reli- 
gion and  morality  alike  support,  and  which  has  above  it, 
around  it,  and  permeating  it,  the  approving  smile  of  God. 

We  shall  wait  the  ultimate  disposition  of  this  cause  in- 
fame  with  absorbing  interest.  We  do  not  know  Judge 
Sullivan  personally;  we  have  not  the  honor  of  Mrs. 
Sharon's  acquaintance,  and  the  bad  defendant  is  of  no 
consequence  to  us ;  his  joys  and  his  woes  alike  possess  no 
charm,  and  excite  no  sympathy ;  but  we  none  the  less 
regard  this  decision  as  one  which  desperately  needs  the  - 
overhauling  we  hope  it  will  receive  by  the  proper  appel- 
late tribunal. 


Congressman  Cassidy,  of  Nevada,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Utah,  under  the 
Cleveland  administration.  Mr.  Cassidy's  claim  to  the 
position  probably  is  that  he  was  the  only  Democrat  in 
the  House  who  supported  the  Edmunds  bill.  He  is  de- 
tested by  the  Mormons,  who  look  upon  him  not  only  as 
an  enemy  of  their  faith  but  as  a  politician  of  the  baser 
sort,  whose  eye  is  ever  open  to  his  own  interest.  A  good 
majority  of  the  people  of  Nevada  have  no  better  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cassidy  than  the  Mormons  hold,  as  was  shown  by 
the  result  of  the  vote  in  November,  when  Mr.  Cassidy 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  reelection.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Cassidy  as  Governor  of  Utah  would  be 
regarded  by  the  Mormons  as  an  outrage;  and  it  would, of 
course,  confirm  them  in  their  belief  that  they  are  being 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake— a  belief  which,  while 
it  continues,  will  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
elimination  of  polygamy  as  an  article  of  their  faith. 


FOR  WHAT  SHALL  WE  PRAY? 

Upon  nothing  are  Christians  of  all  sects  better  agreed 
than  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pray,  and  to  pray  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  our  supplications  will  be  effectual.  The 
God  of  the  Christian  is  a  prayer-hearing  and  a  prayer- 
answering  God.  To  deny,  even  to  doubt,  the  reasonablness 
of  prayer,  is  to  subject  one's  self  to  the  disagreeable  charge 
of  being  an  infidel.  We  all  remember  the  indignation 
caused  by  Professor  Tyndall  some  years  ago  when  he  pro- 
posed to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  or  not  the  Deity 
is  moved  to  action  by  the  requests  of  his  creatures.  It  is 
only  recently  that  the  clergy  have  so  far  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Professor  Tyndall's  matter-of-fact  and  im- 
pious suggestion  that  they  can  hear  his  name  without 
breaking  forth  into  expressions  of  righteous  wrath.  To 
question  the  power  of  prayer,  they  argue,  is  to  doubt  that 
human  affairs  are  regulated  by  Providence;  and  if  this  be 
denied,  what  becomes  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  whole 
Christian  religion?  There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late 
years  among  latitudinarians  to  restrict  the  limits  of 
prayer  to  supplications  for  spiritual  blessings  only,  on  the 
ground  that  science  has  demonstrated  that  the  material 
universe  works  under  general  laws,  which  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  expect  the  Deity  to  suspend  at  the  request,  and 
for  the  benefit,  of  any  human  being,  no  matter  how  emi- 
nent in  the  church  or  how  blessed  with  abounding  faith. 
The  answer  of  the  orthodox  to  this  surrender  of  theologi- 
cal territory  is,  that  God  made  the  universe  and  wrote  the 
Bible.  As  he  made  the  first,  and  the  laws  which  govern 
it,  he  can  suspend  or  repeal  his  enactments  at  will ;  and 
in  the  latter  he  has  distinctly  and  repeatedly  assured  us 
that  the  prayers  of  his  people  not  only  influence  him,  but 
are  exceedingly  welcome.  So,  the  orthodox,  standing 
firmly  by  their  creeds,  pray  without  ceasing,  and  for  all 
sorts  of  things.  They  ask  for  health,  for  wordly  prosper- 
ity, for  wisdom  in  their  rulers,  for  success  in  war,  and 
even  offer  their  advice  in  meteorological  matters  to  the 
Most  High,  venturing  to  remind  Him  that  their  crops 
will  fail  unless  He  send  rain  when  the  petitioners  deem 
it  to  be  needful.  Prayers  for  the  sick  are  made  in  all 
the  churches  each  Sabbath— not  in  general  terms  only, 
but  in  special  cases.  For  instance,  Sister  Therese,  a  nun 
in  a  Catholic  convent  at  Wilkcsbarre,  Pennsylvania,  and 
who  has  the  honor  to  be  a  niece  of  the  late  Republican 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  James  G.  Blaine,  is  lying 
ill.  We  are  informed  by  telegraph  that  "  prayers  were 
offered  for  her  recovery  in  the  Catholic  churches"  of 
Wilkesbarre  on  Sunday  last.  But  although  prayers  for 
the  sick  are  a  part  of  the  worship  in  all  Christian  churches, 
and  all  who  pray  are  told  that  without  faith  prayers  will 
be  of  no  avail,  there  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to 
how  much  faith  one  should  have.  A  brother  at  Denver 
seems  to  have  had  too  much.  Agreeing  with  the  church 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick, 
and  to  expect  God  to  answer  such  prayers  by  restoring  the 
unwell  to  health,  this  Denver  brother — Williams  by  name 
— opened  a  foundling  asylum,  and  deeming  that  nobody 
can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  gave  no  medicine 
save  prayer  to  such  of  the  infants  in  his  asylum  as  would 
have  been  thought  by  wordly  persons  to  need  the  services 
of  a  doctor.  For  some  cause,  Providence  turned  a  deaf 
ear  in  the  direction  of  Denver,  and  last  week  three  of 
Brother  Williams's  little  patients  died.  Now  the  minions 
of  the  secular  law  have  laid  hold  upon  this  man  of  large 
faith,  and  will  probably  immure  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
We  do  not  hear  that  the  churches  are  making  themselves 
active  in  Brother  Williams's  behalf;  indeed,  the  unbe- 
lieving spirit  of  this  scientific  age  has  so  affected  most 
minds  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  people  of  the 
churches,  in  spite  of  their  creeds  and  praying  practices, 
agree  with  their  less  pious  neighbors  that  Brother  Williams 
is  a  crank,  whose  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  would  be 
laughable  but  for  its  murderous  consequences  to  the  un- 
lucky infants  who  were  left  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  God 
when  disease  assailed  them. 

It  may  be  good  sense  to  say  that  Brother  Williams  is  a 
fool,  but  is  it  Christian  ?  Wherein  does  his  praying  for 
the  sick  babies  in  Denver  differ  from  the  praying  in  the 
churches  for  the  sick  nun  of  Wilkesbarre?  It  may  be 
answered  that  prayer  alone  is  not  relied  upon  in  the  case 
of  the  nun ;  but  the  unregenerate  will  respond  by  asking 
information  as  to  the  precise  point  where  reliance  upon 
prayer  should  stop  and  dependence  upon  medicine  begin. 
Thus  we  should  practically  be  brought  back  again  to 
Professor  Tyndall's  proposition,  which  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  two  wards  in  a  hospital  should  be  se- 
lected, the  inmates  of  one  to  be  treated  by  physicians, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  other  to  be  prayed  for  only,  the  re- 
sults in  mortality  and  recovery  in  the  two  wards  to  be 
compared,  and  regarded  as  settling  the  question  of  the 
curative  power  of  prayer. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Those,  again,  who  hold  that  only  spiritual  blessings 
should  be  prayed  for,  are  accused  by  the  skeptic  of  wish- 
ing to  remove  prayer  altogether  from  the  region  wherein 
it  is  possible  to  prove  or  disprove  the  correctness  of  the 
Christian's  belief  that  the  Almighty  responds  to  his  peti- 
tions. To  the  argument  that  prayer  has  a  reflex  action 
for  good,  by  moving  the  one  who  prays  to  strive  to  be 
what  he  asks  God  to  make  him,  the  unbeliever  replies  that 
in  such  case  it  is  not  God,  but  the  petitioner  himself,  who 
answers  the  supplication. 

Altogether,  the  experience  of  Brother  Williams  of 
Denver  in  seeking  to  ascertain  by  actual  test  whether  or 
not  prayer  may  safely  be  substituted  for  the  materia 
medica,  is  of  great  religious  and  scientific  importance; 
and  if,  after  being  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  Brother 
Williams  should  extend  his  experiments  by  trying  to  se- 
cure his  release  by  prayer,  the  outcome  of  the  contest 
between  faith  on  the  one  side,  and  bolts,  bars  and  keep- 
ers on  the  other,  will  be  awaited  with  considerable  in- 
terest. 

POLITICAL  GUERRILLAS. 

Mr.  Billy  Foote,  Mr.  W.  D.  English  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Greathouse  have  been  at  Sacramento  during  the  week, 
expending  their  energy  in  heroic  efforts  to  prevent  the 
drawing  of  even  a  single  nail  from  the  lid  of  the  coffin  in 
which  the  Democratic  party,  after  committing  suicide, 
was  buried  by  the  people  in  November  last.  These  anti- 
resurrectionists  are  not  unknown  to  fame.  Mr.  Billy 
Foote  is  a  Railroad  Commissioner  who  carries  an  "  anti- 
monopoly"  drum,  and  hopes  to  go  to  Congress,  or  to  be 
made  Governor  sometime,  by  favor  of  the  mob.  Mr. 
English  is  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee, 
and  has  a  drum  like  Mr.  Foote 's;  no  doubt  he  cherishes 
a  similar  ambition.  Mr.  Greathouse  carries  a  drum,  too, 
but  it  belongs  to  Mr.  George  Hearst,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  latter  large-brained  and  patriotic  citizen 
that  Mr.  Greathouse  keeps  up  his  anti-monopoly  rub-a- 
dub.  From  all  accounts  it  is  costly  music  to  Mr.  Hearst 
that  Mr.  Greathouse  gets  out  of  the  Examiner  drum, 
common  report  being  that  it  has  already  entailed  an  out- 
lay of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Of  course,  if 
Mr.  Hearst  likes  to  spend  his  money  in  this  way  it  is  no- 
body's business  but  his  own.  We  mention  the  matter 
only  to  give  ourselves  the  opportunity  to  offer  him  our  re- 
spectful sympathy,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  day  is 
yet  far  off  when  his  relatives  and  friends  will  deem  it  their 
duty  to  ask  the  courts  to  appoint  a  guardian. 

These  three  drummers,  we  say,  have  been  at  Sacra- 
mento during  the  week,  doing  their  best  to  prevent  the 
resurrection  of  the  party  which  they  and  their  associates 
and  followers  drove  to  self-destruction.  Sundry  state 
Senators  were  read  out  of  the  Democratic  party  by  the 
demented  convention  held  in  Stockton  last  summer, 
their  crime  being  a  refusal  to  regard  a  willingness  to  go 
buccaneering  against  the  railroads  as  a  test  of  true 
Democracy.  These  Senators,  wishing  to  remain  with 
their  party,  offered  to  consider  the  election  of  one  of  their 
number  as  president  pro  tern,  a  notification  to  the  world 
of  the  burial  of  the  hatchet.  Messrs.  Foote,  English  and 
Greathouse  at  once  hurried  to  the  capital  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  that  this  offer  had  been  made,  and  induced 
a  number  of  Senators  of  their  own  stripe  to  refuse  to 
accept  it.  The  ill  feeling  between  the  factions  has  thus 
been  intensified,  and  the  arrival  of  the  era  of  harmony, 
hoped  for  by  all  good  Democrats,  is  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  reasonable  men  in 
the  Democratic  party  will  tolerate  any  more  of  such 
leadership  as  they  have  had  from  the  coterie  of  office- 
hunting  demagogues  represented  by  Messrs.  Foote,  En- 
glish and  Greathouse.  These  people  hoisted  the  anti- 
monopoly  flag,  and  attempted  to  draft  into  the  ranks  all 
Democrats  who  refused  to  volunteer  for  a  communistic 
war  upon  the  transportation  companies  of  the  state. 
When  the  time  for  battle  came,  they  were  routed  disgrace- 
fully; yet  here  they  are  again,  refusing  to  accept  defeat, 
and  determined  that  if  the  party  will  not  have  them  for 
its  chieftains  no  others  shall  be  permitted  to  take  com- 
mand. They  are  not  moved  by  a  belief  in  the  justice  of 
their  cause  or  the  hope  of  its  ultimate  success,  for  their 
experience  has  made  it  plain  that  the  people  of  California 
have  had  enough  of  the  "  anti-monopoly  "  folly.  Defeat 
has  filled  them  with  chagrin,  and  given  them  a  thirst  for 
revenge.  Although  knowing  that  they  cannot  longer  ex- 
pect to  marshal  their  party  for  another  general  engage- 
ment upon  the  old  lines,  they  hope  to  keep  with  them 
enough  stragglers  to  carry  on  an  annoying  guerrilla  war- 
fare upon  capital,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Democracy  and 
the  peace  of  the  state.  It  is  evident  that  the  Democratic 
party  need  hope  to  win  no  victories  until  it  drums  out  of 
eamp  for  good  these  Bourbons  and  disturbers. 


THE  OPPRESSED  WORKINGMAN. 


Who  has  not  been  moved  by  the  stories  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  striking  coal-miners  of  Hocking  Valley,  with 
which  the  newspapers  have  harrowed  us  for  months 
past?  We  have  had  pictured  for  our  pity  the  poor, 
simple-minded  toiler,  surrounded  by  his  starving  and 
freezing  wife  and  children — all  the  victims  of  the  heart- 
less capitalist,  who,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  dollars 
more  to  his  already  swoolen  pile,  ruthlessly  inflicts  all  this 
misery  upon  the  humble  and  helpless.  The  real  Hock- 
ing Valley  miner,  however,  is  quite  a  different  person 
from  the  Hocking  Valley  miner  of  the  sympathetic  im- 
agination. The  real  miner  is  a  person  who  is  a  member 
of  a  protective  union,  which  forbade  him  to  do  more  than 
a  certain  amount  of  work  each  day,  and  which  would 
not  permit  the  owners  of  the  mines  to  make  use  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  extraction  of  coal,  and  so  rendered  them 
incapable  of  successfully  competing  with  owners  of  other 
mines  who  were  graciously  allowed  by  their  employes  to 
profit  by  labor-saving  machines.  Upon  a  slight  reduction 
of  wages  being  ordered,  the  Hocking  Valley  miner  went 
out  on  strike,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  and  by  so 
doing  incidentally  thrust  idleness  upon  several  thousand 
persons  employed  on  railroads  and  in  factories  depend- 
ent upon  the  mines  for  employment.  The  strike  began 
in  June  last,  and  since  that  time  the  Hocking  Valley 
miner  has  been  doing  several  things  besides  going  hungry 
himself  and  sharing  his  sufferings  with  those  so  hapless 
as  to  be  dependent  upon  him.  For  example,  he  has 
been  resisting  by  force  of  arms  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  mines,  setting  fire  to  the  property  of  the 
companies,  and  assaulting  and  murdering  such  men  as 
accepted  the  mine-owners'  offe.r  of  an  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  living.  Every  form  of  outrage  that  the  brutal 
mind  of  the  Hocking  Valley  miner  could  conceive  has 
been  executed,  for  evidently  he  does  not  lack  the  courage 
to  risk  the  rope.  We  may  properly  feel  sorry  for  the 
wretched  women  and  children  who  have  been  made 
shelterless  and  foodless  by  this  strike,  but  for  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  miner  himself  we  have  no  pity.  He  deserves 
to  suffer  not  only  for  his  folly  in  throwing  away  his  bread 
because  it  was  not  buttered  thick  enough  to  suit  his  taste, 
but  he  should  be — and  we  hope  he  will  be — punished  for 
the  crimes  which  he  has  committed  in  his  efforts  to  deprive 
the  mine-owners  of  their  right  to  manage  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

The  Hocking  Valley  miner  differs  from  other  strikers 
only  in  the  length  to  which  he  has  gone  in  outrage.  Our 
friends,  the  workingmen,  who  assail  the  public  ear  so  fre- 
quently vvith  the  tale  of  their  oppression  at  the  hands  (or 
rather  the  heel — the  iron  heel)  of  capital,  commonly  show  ft 
deplorable  lack  of  tenderness  for  the  rights  of  capital  when 
they  happen  to  get  it  down  temporarily  in  the  fight  that 
is  always  going  on.  The  Dry  Goods  Clerks'  Association 
of  New  York  is  giving  an  exhibition  of  the  sort  of  jus- 
tice that  capital  gets  from  labor  when  labor  thinks  it  has 
the  power  to  give  orders.  During  the  holiday  season 
the  merchants  were  obliged  to  employ  an  extra  force  of 
salesmen.  The  Clerks' Association — which  is  backed  by 
the  labor  unions  of  the  metropolis — insists  that  the  mer- 
chants shall  keep  in  their  employ,  without  reduction  of 
wages,  through  the  dull  season  until  March,  all  the  hands 
who  were  on  their  pay-rolls  in  the  middle  of  November. 
The  clerks,  like  the  Hocking  Valley  miners,  are  ready 
to  resort  to  lawlessness  to  enforce  their  preposterous  de- 
mand, and  the  merchants  have  been  compelled  to  call 
upon  the  police  to  protect  their  property. 

Capital  is  doubtless  often  unjust  in  its  treatment  of 
labor,  but  labor,  when  it  deems  it  safe  to  crack  the  whip, 
shows  an  arrogance  and  brutality  that  capital  never 
reaches.  When  we  are  asked  for  our  sympathy  and  spare 
cash  in  behalf  of  workingmen  out  on  a  strike,  it  is  well 
to  wait  before  giving  either  until  the  facts  in  each  partic- 
ular quarrel  with  capital  are  learned. 


The  Nevada  Legislature  has  reduced  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  clergymen  who  open  the  daily  sessions  with 
prayer.  Formerly  the  pay  was  five  dollars  per  prayer, 
and  every  parson  in  Carson  got  a  share  of  the  spoil.  At 
the  last  session  one  of  the  ministers  besought  heaven  to 
give  the  legislature  strength  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
sack.  Great  indignation  was  felt  by  the  statesmen  at  this 
attempt  to  induce  the  Deity  to  get  between  them  and 
plunder,  and  revenge  has  been  taken  this  year  upon  the 
clergy,  who  are  to  get  but  $3  50  for  each  petition  sent  up. 


The  Reagan  Inter-State  Commerce  bill,  which  is  as 
musty  as  it  is  impracticable,  has  passed  the  House  again. 
The  Senate  will  doubtless  have  the  wisdom  to  shelve  it 
once  more. 


THE  "BULLETIN"  AND  SARGENT 

The  Chronicle  is  deriving  much  malicious  satisfa> 
from  searching  the  files  of  the  Bulletin— which  is  now 
supporting  Mr.  Sargent  for  the  senatorship— and  publish- 
ing extracts  to  show  that  its  esteemed  contemporary  some 
years  ago  abused  the  gentleman  as  heartily  as  the  Chron- 
icle now  does.  This  is  fair  enough,  as  newspaper  fight- 
ing goes;  but  the  Chronicle  apparently  loses  sight  of  the 
rather  important  fact  that  to  convict  the  Bulletin  of  in- 
consistency is  not  quite  equivalent  to  proving  that  Mr. 
Sargent  is  unfit  to  sit  in  the  Senate.  What  the  Chronicle 
demonstrates  is  that  nine  years  since  the  Bulletin  was  as 
reckless,  foolish  and  unjust  in  its  attacks  upon  Mr.  Sar- 
gent as  the  Chronicle  is  at  present.  It  is  not  easy  to  im- 
agine a  more  humiliating  situation  for  a  newspaper  than 
that  into  which  the  Bulletin  has  permitted  the  Chronicle 
to  force  it.  In  response  to  quotations  from  its  own  files 
in  proof  of  the  charge  that  it  once  strongly  condemned  as 
Senator  a  man  whose  reelection  to  the  Senate  it  now 
warmly  advocates,  the  Bulletin  sneers  uneasily  at  the 
Chronicle,  and  affects  a  jocularity  which  is  as  easy  and 
natural  as  the  ghastly  gayety  of  a  deacon  at  a  Sunday 
school  picnic.  It  carefully  avoids  all  references  to  its 
past  course  toward  Sargent,  and  contents  itself  with  assert- 
ing that  nobody  cares  what  the  Chronicle  says,  anyway. 
This  may  be  true  enough,  but  it  is  no  answer  to  the  Chron- 
icle's arraignment  of  the  Bulletin  for  gross  inconsistency. 
The  Bulletin  might  easily  extricate  itself  from  its  morti- 
fying plight  if  it  had  the  courage  to  own  that  it  was  wrong 
nine  years  ago  when  it  assailed  Mr.  Sargent.  It  does  this 
in  effect  by  supporting  him  now,  but  it  is  too  vain  and  too 
stupid  frankly  to  confess  that  it  once  made  a  mistake. 
The  Bulletin,  as  everybody  knows,  abused  Mr.  Sargent 
because  he  and  it  took  opposite  views  of  some  matters. 
Mr.  Sargent  stood  by  his  party  when  the  Bulletin  eloped 
with  the  Dolly  Vardens,  and  it  abused  him  for  his  fidelity. 
Mr.  Sargent  believed  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
San  Francisco  if  the  government  should  sell  Goat  Island 
to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  that  the  cor- 
poration might  there  do  its  warehousing,  shipping  and 
general  terminal  business;  the  Bulletin  thought  otherwise, 
and  abused  him  for  his  sagacity.  Indeed  it  generally 
happened  that  the  Bulletin  disagreed  with  Mr.  Sargent  on 
questions  affecting  the  good  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  material  welfare  of  the  state.  Time  has  proved 
the  statesman  to  have  been  right  and  the  newspaper 
wrong,  and  the  Bulletin  admits  this,  after  its  fashion,  by 
urging  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Sargent.  But  while  it  has 
the  sense  to  show  its  repentance  by  its  acts,  it  has  not  the 
pluck  to  rise  in  meeting  and  make  public  confession  of 
its  sins.  Wherefore  the  Chronicle  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  torture  it  by  quoting  from  its  files. 


Lord  Garmoyle  is  a  young  Englishman,  who  was  re- 
cently sued  by  an  actress  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage. He  behaved  very  handsomely,  making  no  de- 
fense, consenting  to  the  award  of  the  large  damages  asked 
for,  and  instructing  his  lawyers  to  say  for  him  that  he  had 
the  highest  esteem  for  the  lady.  This  young  gentleman 
had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  the  other 
day.  He  came  quietly,  put  up  at  a  respectable  hotel, 
and  conducted  himself  with  entire  propriety.  But  the 
reporters  set  upon  him,  and  made  his  life  miserable  by 
intruding  upon  his  privacy,  asking  him  impudent  ques- 
tions, and  then  returning  to  lampoon  h  im  in  the  journals 
which  they  have  the  honor  to  represent.  When  Lord 
Garmoyle  returns  to  England,  and  is  asked  to  give  his 
impression  of  San  Francisco,  he  may,  speaking  from  his 
personal  experience  here,  say  truthfully  that  a  stranger, 
if  he  happens  to  be  unlucky  enough  to  be  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  known  to  the  public,  need  not  expect 
decently  civil  treatment;  that  in  this  city  the  press  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
life,  and  who  employ  young  blackguards— intellec- 
tually and  in  breeding  on  a  level  with  shop-boys  and 
hostlers — to  insult  their  betters.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  baited  Englishman  did  not,  before  leaving  the 
city,  do  the  people  of  San  Francisco  the  favor  of  break- 
ing his  cane  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  reporter  or  two. 
His  treatment  by  the  newspapers  has  disgraced  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  published. 

The  recount  of  the  vote  for  Sheriff  at  the  late  election 
demonstrates  that  there  was  rascally  work  done  in 
some  of  the  precincts.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  re- 
count may  be,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  grand  jury  to 
look  after  the  persons  who  were  guilty  of  falsifying  the 
vote.  The  changes  made  by  the  recount  in  the  tally  of 
several  of  the  precincts  are  so  great  as  to  forbid  the  sup- 
position that  the  miscounting  was  due  to  anything  but  an 
intention  to  defraud. 


ro 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TRIBUTE. 


In  the  strong  trumpet  note, 
Wild  as  a  devil's  oath, 
In  the  fresh  morning  breeze; 
Sharp  notes  of  agony; 
(Uances  of  eagle  rage 
From  a  proud  woman's  eye; 
In  the  sharp  curving  lip, 
Cut  to  a  dagger  groove 
Squared  till  it  startles; 
In  the  brave  song  of  life, 
In  the  harsh  grate  of  death, 
Laughter  and  beer-foam  jests, 
Cup-crashing,  wine-wasting, 
kings  the  old  spirit  out, 
Living  and  living  on, 
Saul  of  the  Yolsung. 

Life  has  grown  merciful; 
Hearts  have  grown  tenderer; 
Bards  sing  no  more  at  feasts — 
How  like  light  hell-birds 
Arrows  winged  through  the  brain; 
How  the  death  giving  sword 
Bit  through  the  iron  mail:— 
Yet  while  the  north  wind  blows, 
Yet  while  the  ocean  storms. 
Yet  while  men's  souls  are  brave, 
Laughing  and  daring; 
Yet  while  wild  fantasies 
Whirl  in  mad  legend; 
Yet  while  his  heart  shall  beat, 
He  who  of  Sigurd  brave 
Told  the  wild  story — 
He  who  of  English  sires 
Sang  of  Brynhilde, 
Be  the  times  what  they  may, 
Sunshine  or  winter  frown, 
So  long  on  earth  will  hide 
Spirits  of  Norseland.         Nominis  Umbra. 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  '84. 


GREAT  MEN  AT  TAHLE. 


"  I  want  to  tell  vou,"  said  a  superannuated  restaurateur 
to  a  Baltimore  Herald  reporter,  "  of  Henry  Clay.  Per- 
haps you  never  heard  what  an  eater  he  was.  Well,  I 
can  say  that  I  knew  Mr.  Clay  a  great  many  years,  because 
I  waited  on  him  both  at  the  National  hotel  and  at  Han- 
cock's restaurant  as  well  as  at  a  good  many  other  places. 
Mr.  Clay  was  a  great  lover  of  broiled  oysters  and  baked 
pumpkins.  He  was  the  most  singular  man  I  ever  saw- 
about  his  eating.  People  said  he  wanted  to  be  eccentric 
tor  effect.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  Mr.  Clay  used 
to  eat  butter  on  his  watermelon?  Well,  sir,  he  did.  I 
recollect  very  well  that  on  a  certain  day,  when  there  was 
a  great  many  famous  men  at  the  table,  including  Mr. 
Corwin,  Mr.  Calhoun,  General  Taylor  and  General 
Carey  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Clay  had  his  watermelon  set  out 
before  him.  After  having  the  melon  sliced,  he  said: 
'Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  before  you  the  most  magnifi- 
cent product  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  now,  here  is  the 
most  magnificent  product  of  the  animal  kingdom — butter  ! ' 
Then  he  proceeded  to  butter  a  slice  of  melon,  and  he  put 
it  on  thick,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  he  did  not  stop  at  one 
slice.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  he  never  did  stop  at  four 
or  five  slices  of  buttered  watermelon  every  time  they  put 
watermelon  on  the  table.  But  I  can  say  that  none  of  the 
other  gentlemen  ever  followed  his  advice.  One  of  Mr. 
Clay's  friends,  a  Kentucky  colonel,  tried  it  once,  but 
you  ought  to  see  him  lay  the  watermelon  down  real  quick. 
No,  sir,  I  never  see  nobody  'cept  Mr.  Clay  take  buttered 
watermelon. 

"  Somehow  or  other  all  these  great  men  had  their 
peculiarities  about  what  they  wanted  to  eat.  There  was 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  always  had  his  'possum  and  sweet 
potatoes  when  he  could  get  them.  He  used  to  say  to 
me:  '  Now,  Steve,  you  get  me  a  nice  fat  'possum,  cock 
it  the  day  after  it  is  killed,  parboil  it  first,  and  then  put  it 
in  a  hot  oven  with  boiled  yams  and  potatoes  laid  around 
it  in  the  oven,  and  then  let  it  slowly  brown.  If  you  can 
get  a  'coon,  Steve,  you  make  plenty  of  'coon  gravy,  very 
brown,  and  pour  it  over  the  'possum.  And  don't  you 
fail  to  have  the  'possum  well  flavored  with  pepper,  salt 
and  sage.'  Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  see  Mr.  Calhoun  sit 
down  to  a  dish  of  '[jossum  with  'coon  gravy.  He 
wasn't  a  big  man,  but  he  was  mighty  thin,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  about  his  vest.  He  could  make  that 
possum  very  sick  before  he  got  through  with  it.  He  used 
to  say  that  it  reminded  him  of  South  Carolina  to  eat 
'possum,  and  that's  the  reason  he  liked  it  so  well.  Many 
a  time  he's  told  me  about  'possum  hunting  at  night,  with 
colored  boys  and  dogs  and  an  axe,  treeing  the 'possum, 
cutting  the  tree  down,  and  roasting  the  '[>ossum  before  a 
log  fire.  Mr.  Calhoun's  neighbors  down  there  used  to 
send  him  boxes  of  persimmons,  and  these  he  would  dis- 
tribute among  his  friends  here  as  one  of  the  great  pro- 
ducts of  South  Carolina.  Of  course  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
all  the  old  Southern  habits.  He  wanted  his  coffee  in  the 
morning  before  he  got  out  of  bed.  For  breakfast  he 
wanted  hot  corn-bread  or  biscuits  and  the  breast  of  a 
chicken.  He  wouldn't  eat  any  other  part  of  the  chicken. 
For  dinner  he  didn't  care  much  for  anything  except  soup 
and  fish.  It  was  at  night  that  he  wanted  his  'possum  or 
any  extra  dish  he  might  fancy. 

"  Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  was  a  mighty  funny  man 
about  his  eating,"  continued  Uncle  Steve.  "  I  was  at  the 
National  hotel  for  a  long  time  while  he  boarded  there,  and 
I  can  say  that  he  was  about  as  fussy  a  man  as  you  ever  saw. 
He  could  talk  more  and  pay  his  waiters  less  than  any 
congressman  I  ever  waited  on.  In  the  morning  he  would 
say  to  me :  '  Steve,  you  black  rascal,  bring  me  a  Missouri 
cocktail.'  That  would  mean  whisky  straight,  two  drinks 
in  one.  He  would  call  for  pretty  much  everything  on  the 
bill  of  fare,  but  he  didn't  touch  much  of  it.  What  do 
you  suppose  was  his  favorite  dish?  Bacon  and  molasses, 
as  sure  as  you  are  born !   He  would  have  a  big  dish  of 


bacon  fried  crisp,  with  the  gravy  at  the  bottom.  Then  he 
would  pour  a  pint  of  molasses  over  it,  and  I  tell  you, 
when  he  got  through  there  wasn't  anything  left  but  the 
dish.  That's  the  reason  Mr.  Benton  had  his  meals  mostly 
in  his  room.  He  did  not  want  people  to  know  that  he 
was  so  fond  of  bacon  and  molasses. 

"There's  President  Harrison,  who  died  so  quick  after 
he  got  into  the  White  House.  They  all  say  he  died  from 
excitement,  nervous  prostration  and  all  that.  But  the 
man  who  waited  on  him  said  he  died  from  too  much  din- 
ner. He  had  been  in  the  White  House  but  a  few  days 
when  he  told  the  waiter  he  had  brought  from  Indiana  to 
get  him  up  what  he  called  a  regular  old-fashioned  North 
Bend  dinner.  That  was  Mr.  Harrison's  home  in  Indiana, 
and  his  order  meant  cabbage,  pickled  pork,  fresh  roast 
pork,  peas,  cucumbers  and  sweet  potatoes,  with  corn- 
meal  fritters  for  dessert.  That  was  on  a  day  that  Mr. 
Webster  had  a  long  talk  with  him.    Mr.  Webster  was  in 

his  cabinet,  and  he  said:    'Harrison,  if  these  d  d 

office-seekers  don't  kill  you  that  dinner  will.'  Well,  sir, 
he  never  saw  a  well  moment  after  that  dinner.  He  had 
indigestion,  headaches,  and  swimming  in  the  head,  and 
they  say  his  mind  wasn't  right  till  he  died.  It  might  have 
been  something  else,  but  I  believe  that  it  was  that  dinner 
that  caused  his  death.  The  old  cook  at  the  White  House 
said  she  had  cooked  for  five  presidents,  but  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison could  eat  more  than  all  of  them  put  together.  Why, 
sir,  he  could  eat  two  whole  white  head  cabbages  and  pork 
to  correspond,  with  corn  cakes  and  molasses,  at  one  time. 
The  story  at  that  time  was  that  when  he  was  in  the  army 
he  always  ate  double  rations,  and  the  commissary  did  not 
charge  him  extra  for  it.  While  he  was  fighting  in  the 
army,  his  favorite  dish  was  raw  pork  and  hard-tack,  and 
the  other  officers  used  to  sit  around  and  watch  him  get 
away  with  it. 

"  Who  was  the  smallest  eater  I  ever  knew?  Well,  I've 
known  a  good  many  small  eaters,  but  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Jeff  Davis  was  about  the  smallest  I  ever  saw.  He  was 
always  so  thin  you  could  almost  see  through  him,  and 
they  used  to  say  it  was  because  he  did  not  eat  enough.  I 
waited  on  him  at  Welker's  before  he  was  Secretary  of  War 
— it  must  have  been  about  forty  years  ago.  He  looked 
sickly  and  pale,  and  seemed  to  eat  because  he  was  obliged 
to.  He  drank  tea  instead  of  coffee,  but  he  never  drank 
more  than  half  a  cup.  About  two  or  three  mouthfuls  of 
toast  finished  his  breakfast.  For  dinner  he  had  half  a 
plate  of  soup,  a  thin  slice  of  roast  beef,  which  he  had 
hardly  tasted,  and  a  glass  of  claret.  He  read  papers 
nearly  all  the  time  he  was  sitting  at  the  table,  and  never 
noticed  anybody  without  he  was  spoken  to.  I  have  often 
seen  him  get  up  from  the  table  without  touching  anything. 
They  say  he  used  to  make  it  up  on  brandy  just  before  he 
went  to  bed,  but  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that.  We 
waiters  wondered  how  he  could  live,  but  he  seemed 
healthy.  One  day  I  handed  him  a  bill  of  fare,  and  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  have  some  of  the  oyster  patties.  He 
said  he  would,  but  when  I  got  back  he  was  gone,  though 
there  was  a  two  dollar  and  a  half  gold  piece  on  the  empty 
plate. 

"President  Johnson  was  another  curious  eater.  I  did 
not  know  much  about  him  when  he  was  President,  but 
about  twenty  years  before,  when  he  first  came  to  Congress, 
he  boarded  at  the  National  awhile,  and  1  waited  on  him. 
He  was  an  old-fashioned,  healthy  eater,  and  his  table 
manners  made  a  good  many  people  laugh.  He  never  got 
over  the  ways  he  was  used  to  in  the  backwoods  of  Ten- 
rtessee.  He  had  a  way  of  smelling  everything  before  he 
tasted  it,  and  sometimes  he  would  sniff  so  you  could 
hear  him  clear  across  the  table.  He  always  used  a  red 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  mouth  with;  he  wouldn't  have 
a  napkin.  He  always  drank  about  five  glasses  of  water 
while  he  was  eating,  and  people  laughed  at  him  for  using 
his  knife  instead  of  his  fork.  He  was  a  great  buttermilk 
drinker,  and  never  put  a  glass  down  till  it  was  empty. 
He  had  the  broadest  upper  lip  you  ever  saw,  and  when 
he  put  the  glass  down  you  could  see  a  broad  white  streak 
almost  two  inches  wide  under  his  nose.  Sometimes  he 
wiped  it  off  and  sometimes  he  didn't,  and  then  he  would 
scoul  around  at  everybody  to  see  what  they  were  laugh- 
ing at. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  the  time,"  concluded  the  ancient  pur- 
veyor of  viands,  "  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  about 
table  manners  of  some  famous  men.  I  knowed  Mr. 
James  Buchanan  forty  years  ago.  Roast  oysters  and 
sherry  were  his  failing.  Mr.  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Missis- 
sippi, was  a  great  gallant  at  the  table.  He  generally  came 
into  the  dining-room  with  ladies.  Sometimes  he  had  on 
a  dress-coat  and  kid  gloves,  and  the  gloves  he  would  pull 
off  and  hand  to  the  waiter  after  he  sat  dow  n.  He  gener- 
ally sat  at  the  table  two  or  three  hours,  eat  fancy  dishes 
and  drank  light  wines.  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas,  never 
went  to  breakfast  until  he  had  taken  four  cocktails.  He 
gave  the  waiters  one  dollar  almost  every  day,  but  he 
always  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  so  they  would  have  to  pick 
it  up."  '   


The  desire  to  read  human  character  by  external  signs 
has  been  felt  in  the  world  for  a  long  time  now.  The 
phrenologists  have  asserted  themselves  most,  and  bumps 
on  the  skull  have  been  the  best  trusted  to  indicate  the 
workings  and  tendencies  of  the  mind  within.  Novelists 
and  essayists  of  transcendental  Teachings  have  also  ad- 
vanced the  human  thumb  and  fhe  human  back  as  give- 
aways of  the  mental  and  physical  complexions  of  persons. 
Mr.  George  Macdonald,  lawyer  and  novelist,  of  London, 
for  instance,  speaks  of  the  infinite  appeal  and  expression 
of  a  human  back.  He  makes  it  out  a  sort  of  eloquent 
blind  wall,  calculated  to  affect  any  beholder.  Finger 
nails  are  the  matters  that  explorers  have  most  recently 
turned  to  as  the  indices  of  interior  traits.  Long  and  slen- 
der nails,  it  is  said,  show  imagination,  poetic  feeling,  and 
laziness;  long  and  flat  nails  show  good  sense,  gravity, 
and  prudence;  wide  and  short  nails,  anger,  obstinacy, 
rudeness,  and  the  love  of  controversy;  dry  and  brittle 
nails,  anger,  cruelty,  and  fierce  quarrelsomeness;  curved 
and  claw-like  nails,  hypocrisy  and  wickedness;  soft  nails, 
leebleness  of  body  and  mind ;  and  bitten  nails,  dissipa- 
tion and  folly. 


INSIGNIFICANT  EXISTENCE. 


There  are  a  number  of  us  creep 
Into  this  world,  to  eat  and  sleep; 
And  know  no  reason  why  we're  born, 
But  only  to  consume  the  corn, 
Devour  the  cattle,  foul  and  fish, 
And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish. 
The  crows  and  ravens  do  the  same, 
Unlucky  birds  of  hateful  name; 
Ravens  or  crows  might  fill  their  place, 
And  swallow  corn  and  carcasses, 
Then,  if  their  tombstone,  when  they  die. 
Be  not  taught  to  flatter  and  to  lie, 
There's  nothing  better  will  be  said 
Than  that  "  they've  eat  up  all  their  bread, 
Drunk  up  their  drink,  and  gone  to  bed." 

Isaac  Watts. 


AS  BY  THE  SHORE  AT  tfREAK.  OF  DAY. 


As  by  the  shore,  at  break  of  day, 
A  vanquished  chief  expiring  lay, 
Upon  the  sands,  with  broken  sword, 

lie  traced  his  farewell  to  the  free; 
And  there  the  last  unfinished  word 

He  dying  wrote  was  "Liberty." 

At  night  a  sea-bird  shrieked  the  knell 
Of  him  who  thus  for  freedom  fell; 
The  words  he  wrote,  ere  evening  came. 

Were  covered  by  the  sounding  sea; 
So  pass  away  the  cause  and  name 

Of  him  who  dies  for  liberty!       Thomas  Moore. 


TWILIGHT  AT  SEA. 


The  twilight  hours,  like  birds  flew  by, 

As  lightly  and  as  free, 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea; 
For  every  wave,  with  dimpled  face, 

That  leaped  upon  the  air, 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace, 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 

Amelia  B.  Welby. 


MARK  TWAIN. 


Mark  Twain  has  a  big  head,  stuck  on  by  a  long  neck  to 
a  pair  of  round  shoulders.  He  came  on  to  the  stage  as 
though  he  were  half  asleep,  and  he  looked  to  me  as 
though  nature,  in  putting  him  together,  had,  somehow, 
gotten  the  joints  mixed.  He  has  a  big  face,  a  nose  large 
enough  to  represent  any  kind  of  genius,  and  eyes  large, 
black  and  sleepy.  He  has  a  thick,  bushy  mane  of  hair, 
which  is  now  iron  gray,  and  a  bushy  mustache  which 
overhangs  his  characteristic  mouth.  As  he  stood  on  the 
stage,  he  reminded  me  much  of  a  mammoth  interrogation 
point,  and  as  he  drawled  out  his  words  with  scarcely  a 
gesture,  his  voice  made  me  think  of  a  little  buzz-saw 
slowly  grinding  inside  a  corpse.  He  did  not  laugh  while 
he  uttered  his  funniest  jokes,  and  when  the  audience 
roared  he  merely  stroked  his  chin  or  pulled  his  mustache. 
Still  he  could  not  help  being  satisfied,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  the  contrast  of  his  first  days  in  Washington — when 
he  came  here  years  ago,  and  had  hard  work  making 
money  enough  to  pay  his  board  bills — came  forcibly  before 
him.  Though  it  is  not  generally  known,  Mark  Twain 
was  once  a  NVashington  correspondent.  He  came  here 
from  the  West  with  Senator  Stewart,  and  for  a  time  wrote 
letters  to  the  Alia  California  and  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  used  to  drink  a  good  deal  in  those  days,  and  was  hardly 
considered  a  reputable  character.  It  was  shortly  before 
this  that  he  made  the  trip  from  which  he  wrote  Innocents 
Abroad,  and  this  book  he  wrote  here  from  the  notes  he 
took  during  his  tour.  The  book  made  him  both  famous 
and  wealthy. 

His  manuscript  he  first  sent  to  several  prominent  pub- 
lishers, but  they  all  rejected  it,  and  he  was  about  giving  up 
in  despair  when  a  Hartford  company  took  hold  of  it. 
The  result  was  they  made  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
off  the  book,  and  sold  more  than  two-hundred  thousand 
copies  of  it.  It  was  after  this  that  Mark  Twain  tried  edit- 
ing the  Buffalo  Express.  A  man  who  worked  on  the 
paper  at  the  time  told  me  to-day  that  this  venture  of  his 
was  not  a  success.  He  loafed  around  the  office,  guying 
the  office-boy,  and  telling  jokes  and  stories  rather  than 
writing,  and  the  only  fruit  of  his  Buffalo  experience  was  his 
marriage,  which,  like  Innocents  Abroad,  turned  out  well. 
His  wife  brought  a  pot  of  gold  into  the  family,  and  when 
he  got  to  Elmira,  ne  found  that  his  father-in-law  had 
made  him  the  present  of  a  brown-stone  front,  and  thrown 
in  a  coachman  with  a  bug  on  his  hat.  Twain  did  not  re- 
main in  Elmira,  however,  but  went  to  Hartford  and  be- 
gan to  write  Roughing  It.  This  was  also  successful,  and 
established  his  fame. 

Mark  Twain  probably  makes  as  much  out  of  his  books 
as  any  other  writer  in  the  country.  He  has  his  Hartford 
firm  publish  his  books  for  him,  and  he  so  arranges  it  that 
he  gets  a  royalty  on  those  printed  in  Europe.  He  is  bet- 
ter known  in  foreign  lands  than  any  other  American 
writer,  and  he  is  an  international  character.  Many  of  his 
scenes  are  taken  from  real  life,  and  his  descriptions  of 
travel  are  in  the  main  true.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  and 
while  at  Hartford  he  writes  in  his  billiard-room  in  the 
attic.  Like  Trollope,  he  believes  that  there  is  nothing 
like  a  piece  of  shoemaker's  wax  on  the  seat  of  one's  chair 
to  tum  out  good  literary  work;  and,  like  Blaine,  he  has  a 
fixed  amount  of  writing  for  each  day's  duty.  He  rewrites 
many  of  his  chapters,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
scratched  out  and  interlined  again  and  again.  Mr. 
Clemens — every  one  knows  Mark  Twain  s  name  is 
Clemens — will  be  forty-nine  years  old  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember. He  is  a  Missouri  man  by  birth,  and  has  taken 
care  of  himself  ever  since  he  was  fifteen.  He  has  been  a 
practical  printer,  a  steamboat  pilot,  a  private  secretary,  a 
miner,  a  reporter,  a  lecturer,  and  a  bookmaker. — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HER  PICTURE. 


I  see  her  now — the  fairest  thing 

That  ever  mocked  man's  picturing. 

I  picture  her  as  one  who  drew 

Aside  life's  curtain  and  looked  through 

The  mist  of  all  life's  mystery, 

As  from  a  wood  to  open  sea. 

The  soft,  wide  eyes  of  wonderment, 

That  trusting  looked  you  through  and  through; 
The  sweet  arched  mouth,  a  bow  now  bent, 

That  sent  love's  arrow  swift  and  true. 

That  sweet  arched  mouth !  The  Orient 
Hath  not  such  pearls  in  all  her  stores; 
Not  all  her  storied,  spice-set  shores 

Hath  fragance  such  as  it  hath  spent. 

I  picture  her  as  one  who  knew 
How  rare  is  truth  to  be  untrue — 
As  one  who  knew  the  awful  sign 
Of  death,  of  life,  of  divine 
Sweet  pity,  of  all  loves,  all  hates, 
Beneath  the  iron-footed  lates. 

I  picture  her  as  seeking  peace. 

And  olive  leaves  and  vine-set  land, 

While  strife  stood  by  on  either  hand 
And  wrung  her  tears  like  rosaries. 
I  picture  her  in  passing  rhyme, 

As  of,  yet  not,  a  part  of  these — 
A  woman  born  above  her  time; 

A  woman  waiting  in  her  place 

With  patient  pity  on  her  face. 

Her  face,  her  earnest,  baby  face; 

Her  young  face,  so  uncommon  wise — 

The  tender  love-light  in  her  eyes — 
Two  stars  of  heaven  out  of  place. 

Two  stars  that  sang  as  stars  of  old, 

Their  silent  eloquence  of  song, 
From  skies  of  glory  and  of  gold; 

Where  God  in  purple  passed  along — 

That  patient,  baby  face  of  hers, 
That  won  a  thousand  worshipers! 

That  silent,  pleading  face;  among 
Ten  thousand  faces  just  the  one 
I  still  shall  love  when  all  is  done, 
And  life  lies  by  a  harp  unstrung. 

That  face,  like  shining  leaves  among; 

That  face,  half  hid  'mid  sheaves  of  gold — 

That  face,  that  never  can  grow  old ; 
And  yet  has  never  been  quite  young. 

 Joaquin  Miller. 


THE  AMERICAN  TYPE. 


The  typical  American  is  always  rich.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  produce  title  deeds  and  bank  accounts,  or  other 
tangible  evidences  of  wealth,  but  he  is  born  heir  to  in- 
numerable quarter-sections  in  a  land  of  promise  not 
always  accessible  to  the  ordinary  voyager,  but  through 
which  he  roams  continually  in  quest  of  the  pirate-hidden 
gold,  the  hfonanza  mine,  the  great  invention,  the  lucky 
speculation,  which  shall  open  up  to  him  a  rapid  transit 
route  to  affluence. 

Just  at  the  present  moment  he  may  find  himself  a  little 
cramped,  but  there  is  a  better  day  coming — a  day  quite 
near  at  hand — when  he  shall  burst  this  pinching  chrysalid 
shard  and  soar  aloft  upon  auriferous  wing,  the  free  and 
brilliant  butterfly  destiny  intends  him  to  become. 

In  the  meantime,  as  far  as  his  purse  will  allow,  he  fore- 
stalls fortune.  Born  an  heir,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him 
to  live  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his  expectations. 
To-day  he  has  only  the  1-365  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
to  spend,  but  as  to-morrow  he  may  have  that  amount 
multiplied  by  an  indefinite  factor,  to  save  any  of  it  would 
be  the  height  of  parsimonious  folly. 

No  genuine  American  ever  believes  he  will  die  poor,  or 
suffer  irreparable  loss  or  misfortune  of  any  kind.  Nay, 
even  when  such  loss  or  misfortune  has  overtaken  him,  he 
will  refuse  to'give  it  the  countenance  of  his  recognition, 
and  will  expend  his  last  breath  in  unfolding  some  scheme 
for  the  bettering  of  fortunes  already  past  all  earthly 
mending. 

The  American  is  fond  of  splendid  undertakings.  He 
revels  in  schemes  for  building  gigantic  roads  and  mam- 
moth bridges,  for  digging  impossible  canals  and  inland 
seas.  But  such  matters  must  be  taken  in  hand  speedily, 
and  pushed  with  energy,  or  he  is  soon  tired  of  them. 
Affairs  that  move  slowly  do  not  move  at  all  for  him. 

He  feels  the  impetus  of  the  ages  upon  him,  and  to  say 
of  any  project,  "  It  will  take  time,  it  will  take  time,"  is  to 
relegate  it  to  some  unknown  limbo,  quite  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  consideration. 

He  loves  to  play  the  role  of  prince  and  patron  of  enter- 
prise. Or  he  will  be  the  brains,  if  you  will;  the  sinews — 
never.  His  to  glorify  the  work,  to  talk  it  up,  write  it  up, 
to  drum  for  it  at  a  good  salary,  to  persuade  others,  with  a 
large  expenditure  of  eloquent  breath,  to  invest  hard  dol- 
lars in  it;  but  that  he  should  wield  a  spade,  or  trundle  a 
wheelbarrow !  why  what  a  waste  of  brain-power  were 
that ! 

Brain-power  !— that  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  American ; 
the  totem  which  he  blazons  not  upon  the  "  grave  posts," 
but  upon  his  own  forehead ;  the  potent  charm  with  which 
he  expects  to  conjure  fortune. 

And  by  brain-power,  be  it  understood,  he  does  not 
mean  the  power  exerted  by  a  thoroughly  informed, 
broadly  cultivated  intelligence;  for  the  typical  American 
is  not  a  close  student. 

The  distaste  for  continued  application  and  routine 
which  marks  his  efforts  in  fields  of  material  labor  pursues 
him  into  the  intellectual  fields. 

He  believes  devoutly,  though  secretly,  in  inspirational 
knowledge,  a  sort  of  atmospheric  influence,  as  it  were, 
which  accomplishes  for  him  all  the  results  attained  only 
by  hard  study  on  the  part  of  the  routine-ridden  European. 

Brain-power  with  him  means  nothing  more  than  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  alertness,  a  readiness  in  grasping  the 
salient  features  of  the  situation,  a  facility  for  summarizing 
and  utilizing  the  knowledge  of  others. 


He  has  no  time  himself  to  go  into  a  subject  exhaust- 
ively. What  he  wants  is  results,  conclusions— canned,  so 
to  speak,  like  his  peaches  and  pease. 

A  notable  lack  of  local  attachment  characterizes  the 
typical  American.  His  country  is  so  large  that  he  cannot 
concentrate  his  affection  upon  any  particular  valley  or 
mountain-side. 

It  is  all  America,  and  it  is  all  his. 

Bidding  farewell  to  his  birthplace  unon  the  Atlantic 
slope,  he  will  transfer  himself  and  his  belongings  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  all  the  ease  and  gayety  of  heart 
that  would  attend  a  holiday  excursion  among  a  more 
stable  people. 

To  him  nostalgia  is  an  unknown  emotion,  or  at  most 
a  passing  sensation  quickly  dispelled ;  and  the  immigrant, 
sick  with  longing  for  Fatherland,  classes  in  his  mind  un- 
der the  head  of  unusual  and  unaccountable  phenomenon. 

He  will  follow  the  line  of  a  new  railroad,  pitching  a 
temporary  tent  at  every  station,  and  settle  down  at  last  at 
some  point  half  a  continent  distant  from  his  starting 
place,  influenced  in  his  choice  of  locality  by  no  more 
weighty  consideration  than  that  of  an  advantageous  open- 
ing for  real  estate  investment.  But  even  when  settled  he 
is  by  no  means  fixed,  his  home  being  often  little  more 
than  a  pied-a-terre,  where  he  keeps  wife  and  children  and 
other  non-portable  property,  and  to  which  he  returns  at 
intervals,  for  brief  snatches  of  rest  and  recuperation. 

The  typical  American  is  always  an  individual,  and 
strongly  bent  upon  remaining  an  individual.  He  does 
not  lend  himself  readily  to  organizations,  nor  blend  with 
smooth  uniformity  into  society.  The  heady  wine  of  free- 
dom works  too  strongly  in  his  blood  to  allow  a  protracted 
submission  on  his  part  to  rules  or  customs.  He  may  for 
a  time,  and  solely  to  please  himself,  pay  observance  to 
convention,  and  ruffle  it  in  the  courts  of  fashion ;  but 
even  such  modified  subserviency  soon  becomes  hateful  to 
him,  and  he  is  apt  to  throw  off,  with  fierce  and  scornful 
vehemence,  the  yoke  he  voluntarily  assumed. 

In  religion  and  politics,  also,  he  may  give  in  a  qualified 
and  temporary  allegiance  to  teachers  and  leaders,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  the  right  to  criticise,  doubt  and  cavil  at 
will,  but  he  is  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  as  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  often  adopts  an  eccentricity,  appar- 
ently for  no  other  reason  than  to  create  a  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  his  neighbors. 

On  the  esthetic  side,  the  American  is  still  something 
like  his  own  wildernesses,  rough  and  unkempt,  yet  to  one 
who  studies  him  with  an  eye  not  too  severe,  full  of  rich 
promise. 

Musically,  he  has  not  progressed  much  beyond  the 
fondness  for  noise  shared  by  all  living  creatures.  The 
strains  of  the  fife  and  drum  still  have  power  to  stir  him 
deeply,  and  his  harmonic  yearnings  find  ample  expression 
in  the  clamor  of  a  brass  band. 

In  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  he  is  hardly  more 
developed.  He  has  not  had  time  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  getting  a  continent  into  living  order  to  adjust  his  ideas 
upon  painting  and  sculpture,  but  he  is  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing such  ideas,  still  in  a  somewhat  nascent  state,  some- 
where in  the  interior  recesses  of  his  being. 

On  one  point,  however,  he  is  quite  clear,  and  that  is 
that  American  art,  when  it  does  arise,  will  be  no  tame 
imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman. 

He  is  a  little  tired  of  the  Greek  and  Roman.  They 
have  been  thrust  upon  him  with  irate  iteration  through 
so  many  decades  of  contemptuous  snubbing,  that  he  ex- 
periences a  sense  of  inward  revolt  against  even  their  calm 
and  unaggressive  domination.  He  is  clear-sighted  enough, 
too,  to  perceive  that  art  must  be  native  to  the  soil.  Greek 
art  looks  too  cold  and  white  under  our  vivid  skies. 
Beautiful  it  may  be,  but  the  passion  from  which  it  sprung 
has  long  ceased  to  throb  in  living  veins.  The  dust  of  the 
tomb  is  upon  it.  The  free  and  abounding  life  of  his  new 
world  must  find  fresher  and  warmer  expression  than  the 
empty  shell  of  an  outlived  past. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  American  more  distinct  from 
other  nationalities  than  in  the  quality  of  his  patriotism. 

Without  reverence  for  the  past,  or  strong  attachment  to 
any  single  feature  in  the  present  phase  of  the  national  de- 
velopment, he  is  yet  passionately  patriotic.  He  loves  his 
country  not  for  what  it  is,  or  has  been,  but  for  what  it 
shall  become.  There  is  no  looking  back  with  him,  no 
sighing  over  antique  glories.  He  views  the  past  with  a 
curious  and  amused  smile.  It  is  interesting  by  way  of 
contrast,  but  not  so  good  as  his  present,  and  utterly  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  future.  When  he  fights, 
it  is  not  to  preserve  traditions.  Away  with  traditions! 
They  are  cobwebs  !    They  are  rust ! 

Men  may  cry  out  sacrilege.  He  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

All  that  was  sacred  in  the  past  of  human  effort  lives 
actively  in  the  present.  Why  should  he  burden  himself 
with  a  mass  of  dead  matter?  Worn-out  garments,  crum- 
bling walls,  dusty  and  faded  records — these  things  oppress 
him,  and  he  hates  oppression. 

It  is  not  that  he  undervalues  the  sacrifices  of  the 
patriots,  or  wishes  to  belittle  the  work  they  achieved,  but 
that  he  and  his  generation  have  imbibed  so  thoroughly 
the  inspiration  of  their  deeds,  that  he  feels  himself  one 
with  them.  All  that  they  did,  he  and  his  generation 
could  and  would  do  should  occasion  demand. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  his  quenchless  faith  in  the 
stability  of  free  institutions,  a  faith  so  calm  as  to  seem  at 
times  more  like  indifference. 

Far  trom  being  indifferent,  he  regards  his  country  with 
a  proud  and  patronizing  affection.  He  takes  immeasur- 
able delight  in  its  vastness,  its  wealth,  its  beauty;  he 
fondles  it  in  his  thought  as  if  he  had  made  it. 

It  seems  to  him  the  predestined  home  of  a  people 
emancipated  from  every  form  of  tyranny,  the  land  where 
the  last  fetter  of  prejudice  must  fall  away,  and  the  human 
race  attain  its  culminating  splendor. 

Hence,  portents  of  change  do  not  appall  him.  Know- 
ing that  old  things  must  pass  away,  in  order  that  all 
things  may  become  new,  change  means  to  him  not  ruin 
but  regeneration. — Marion  A.  Baker,  in  Current. 


OLD  AGE  OF  TEMPERANCE. 


Adam:    Let  me  be  your  servant; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  lusty: 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 
Therefore,  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly:  let  me  go  with  you; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

 As  You  Like  It. 


FAITH. 


Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived, 
And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 

Than  doubt  one  heart  that,  if  believed, 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing. 

Oh.  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 
The  doubting  fiend  o'ertakes  our  youth; 

Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 
Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 

Frances  Anne  Kemble . 


INDIANS. 


Alas  for  them!  their  day  is  o'er. 
Their  fires  are  out  on  hill  and  shore; 
No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds. 
The  plow  is  on  their  hunting-grounds; 
The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  the  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  floods; 

Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry; 
Their  children — look,  by  power  opprest, 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  West — 

Their  children  go  to  die. 

 Charles  Sprague. 

OUTWARD  BOUND. 


Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once  more! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 

That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  the  roar! 

Swift  be  their  guidance  wheresoe'er  it  lead! 

Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 

And  the  rent  canvas,  fluttering,  strew  the  gale, 

Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed 

Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail, 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail. 

  Lord  Byron. 


A  well  known  railroad  lawyer,  while  accompanying 
several  ladies  on  a  tour  of  inspection  throught  the  pen- 
itentiary the  other  day,  stopped  in  front  of  a  cell  where  a 
grim  looking  fellow  sat,  and  said  :  • 

"  Ladies,  here  is  an  excellent  specimen.  How  are 
you?"  addressing  the  convict. 

"  Sorter  slow  at  present." 

"  You  don't  find  life  in  here  vej-y  enjoyable,  I  pre- 
sume? " 

"  Wall,  it  ain't  as  full  o'  fun  as  it  might  be." 
"  What  were  you  put  in  for?  " 

"  Wall,  podner,  you  an'  me  was  about  in  the  same 
business.    I  know  you." 

"  In  the  same  business?    What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Same  business,  that's  what  I  mean.  You  are  a  rail- 
road lawyer,  ain't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"  Wall,  I  am  a  train  robber." — Arkansaw  Traveler. 


"Indeed  no,  my  son,  one  man  is  not  as  good  as  another. 
Not  by  a  long  chalk  he  isn't.  A  young  man  of  your  age 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  say  such  a  thing.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  bit  of  democratic  sentiment,  but  it  isn't  true. 
When  you  have  heard  that  assertion  shrieked  out  in  reso- 
nant tones  that  fairly  echo  back  from  the  clouds,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  if  you  will  follow  the  orator  home  and 
observe  him  clearly,  you  will  perceive  that  he  didn't  and 
doesn't  believe  what  he  says,  and  doesn't  live  upon  his 
own  platform.  Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
talking  politics.  I  know,  my  son,  that  you  are  as  good  as 
any  man  that  walks  the  earth.  I  agree  with  you  most 
heartily  so  far.  We  are  as  good  as  other  men.  The  back 
of  our  hand  and  the  toe  of  our  foot  to  the  slanderer  who 
says  we  are  not.  Rut,  are  other  men  as  good  as  we  are? 
There  is  where  the  gazelle  comes  in.  That  is  what  tries 
your  democracy.  Just  think  that  over  a  little  when  you 
are  fixing  up  your  next  Fourth  of  July  oration.  It  will 
stand  a  great  deal  of  thinking  over.  I  tell  you,  my  son, 
if  all  men  were  really  as  good  as  each  other,  and  we  all 
thought  so,  this  world  would  be  too  perfect  to  live  in. 
You  ask  Mr.  Blaine  if  one  man  is  as  good  as  another. 
Ask  him  if  he  thinks  Dr.  Burchard  is  as  good  a  man  as 
Mr.  Stephen  Elkins.  Ah  no,  my  boy,  one  man  is  not  as 
good  as  another. — Burdette. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  President  Lincoln's 
emancipation  proclamation  was  issued  at  Washington  a 
copy  came  by  telegraph  to  the  Boston  Journal  office,  and 
on  the  same  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Free-Soilers  had 
assembled  at  Trcmont  Temple.  While  the  night  editor 
of  the  Journal  was  editing  it,  Judge  Thomas  Russell  en- 
tered the  editorial  sanctum,  all  out  of  breath,  and  was 
shown  the  sheets  on  which  it  was  written.  He  begged 
the  loan  of  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  this  was 
refused  as  being  against  all  rule.  The  Judge  then  seized 
them  and  ran  with  all  speed  from  the  editorial  room,  fol- 
lowed by  the  night  editor  in  pursuit,  but  was  not1  caught. 
He  reached  the  platform  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  inter- 
rupted the  speaking,  and  read  the  proclamation,  when  a 
scene  of  excitement  followed  which  baffled  description. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  proclamation  was  publicly 
read  in  Boston. 


"  I  return  the  inclosed  manuscript,"  wrote  the  editor 
of  a  religious  weekly,  "simply  because  I  am  so  full  at 
present."  The  contributor  replied  that  when  the  editor's 
toot  was  over  he  would  be  glad  to  submit  the  manuscript 
again. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM 


Love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart;  'tis  a  woman's  whole  existence. 
-  Lokd  Byron. 

This  week  seems  rather  dull  as  compared  with  the  last 
two;  the  holidays  have  come  and  pone,  and  everything 
has  fallen  back  into  its  old  groove.  In  many  homes  there 
are  only  the  "  mutilated  remains  "  ot  the  poor  dolls  and 
other  toys  purchased  by  parents  for  their  young  hopefuls. 
Her  Majesty,  the  baby,  has  pulled  all  the  hair  off  her 
doll's  head,  and  it  is  slowly  but  surely  being  dismem- 
bered. The  handles  are  off  the  v'locipedes,  and 
'spress  wagons  have  lost  a  wheel.  Horns  are  no  more; 
the  drum  was  left  near  the  fire,  and  "  forgot;"  and  poor 
mamma  has  passed  the  crisis,  without  losing  her  reason. 
But  then,  after  all,  everybody  had  a  good  time,  and  is 
really  glad  that  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.  What 
a  deceitful  world  this  is  anyhow. 


One  of  the  decorative  adjuncts  that  received  recogni- 
tion long  before  we  talked  so  much  of  artistic  effects  or 
were  at  home  in  the  vocabulary  of  high  art — which  has 
never  waned  in  favor  as  the  waves  of  criticism  swept  over 
us,  and  succeeded  in  conveying  the  feelings  that  estheti- 
cally  we  have  done  many  things  we  should  not  have  done— 
is  the  fur  rug.  As  a  luxury,  it  has  always  done  its  duty; 
as  a  comfort  to  a  tasteful  housewife,  nothing  has  equaled 
it;  and  as  a  symbol  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  mascu- 
line element  of  the  family,  it  has  never  been  disregarded ; 
for  who  would  dare  intimate  that  some  special  brother  or 
cousin  did  not  shoot  the  original  possessor  of  the  soft, 
warm  fur  that  recalls  the  greenery  of  the  wildwood  or 
the  icy  reaches  of  the  frozen  North?  Civilization  may  or 
may  not  have  made  laziness  a  virtue,  but  it  must  be  said 
that  the  average  man  is  quite  willing  to  have  the  fur  rugs 
bought  all  ready  for  tired  feet  to  rest  upon,  and  does  not 
purpose  risking  the  missing  of  the  "  season  "if  he  isa  danc- 
ing man,  or  losing  points  in  stocks  if  he  is  a  speculator,  while 
searching  for  rugs.  This  season  the  preference  is  more 
than  ever  shown  for  a  rug  bearing  upon  it  the  head  of  the 
animal,  mounted  in  full  relief,  with  the  mouth  open  and 
tongue  protruding,  or  else  in  half  relief,  with  the  mouth 
and  nose  resting  upon  the  skin,  as  if  the  animal  were  cal- 
culating its  chances  for  escape  and  wondering  whether  it 
might  not  be  worth  while  to  make  a  dash  for  liberty. 
Women,  who  are  much  interested  in  their  rooms  and  the 
effects  produced  by  what  men  call  "trifles,"  usually 
choose  one  rug  in  this  style,  but  select  the  rest  without 
the  realistic  adjunct,  so  that  these  latter,  at  least,  may  be 
walked  over  without  fear  or  trembling.  Stretched  out  at 
full  length  before  a  tile-framed  fireplace  in  which  there 
is  a  real  fire,  a  large  rug  with  a  head  upon  it  would  con- 
vince even  the  advocate  of  steam  heat,  who  dilates  upon 
the  advantage  of  having  one's  warm  air  measured  like 
gas,  that,  after  all,  the  beautiful  does  mean  something  in 
living. 

The  girl  romp,  otherwise  known  as  the  "  tomboy,"  is 
an  eager,  earnest,  impulsive,  glad-hearted,  kind-souled 
specimen  of  the  genus  "  feminine."  If  her  laugh  is  too 
frequent,  and  her  tone  a  trifle  too  emphatic,  I  am  willing 
to  overlook  these  for  the  sake  of  the  true  life  and  exult- 
ing vitality  to  which  they  are  the  escape-valves;  and,  in- 
deed, I  rather  like  the  high-pressure  nature  which  must 
close  off  its  superflous  "  steam  "  in  such  ebullitions.  The 
glancing  eye,  the  glowing  cheek,  the  fresh,  balmy  breath, 
the  lithe  and.  graceful  play  of  the  limbs,  tell  a  tale  of 
healthy  and  vigorous  development  which  is  nature's  best 
beauty.  The  soul  and  the  mind  will  be  developed  also, 
in  due  time,  and  we  shall  have  before  us  a  woman  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.  When  the  "tomboy"  has 
sprung  up  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  womanhood  she  will 
be  ready  to  take  hold  of  the  duties  of  life,  to  become  a 
worker  in  the  great  system  of  humanity.  She  will  not 
sit  down  to  sigh  over  the  work  given  her  to  do,  to  simper 
nonsense,  or  fall  sick  at  heart — but  she  will  be  ever  ready 
to  take  up  her  burden  of  duty.  In  her  track  there  will  be 
sound  philosophy,  in  her  thoughts  boldness  and  original- 
ity; in  her  heart,  heaven's  own  purity;  and  the  world  will 
be  better  that  she  lived  in  it.  To  her  allotted  task  she  will 
bring  health,  vigor,  energy  and  spirits;  these  will  give  her 
the  power  of  endurance,  without  which  her  life,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  must  be  a  failure. 


What  can  be  more  silly  than  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
going  late  to  parties.  Last  year  the  young  men  unani- 
mously declared  against  it.  At  a  recent  german  given  in 
this  city  the  cotillon  was  not  commenced  until  after 
one  o'clock,  and  last  evening  at  a  ball  in  a  private  house 
there  were  not  twenty  people  in  the  ball-room  before 
eleven.  There  are  two  complaints  each  and  every  year- 
one  that  the  youths  are  so  youthful  that  it  is  a  wonder 
their  fond  parents  permit  them  to  stay  out  so  late,  and  the 
other  that  the  number  of  young  men  who  remain  for  the 
german  is  insufficient.  These  grievances — and  surely 
they  are  grievances,  and  serious  ones^at  that — would  disap- 
pear if  the  folly  of  late  parties  could  be  recognized.  How, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sensible,  can  young  men  who 
have  passed  the  first  stages  of  insipid  manhood,  and  who 
have  chosen  some  profession  or  commercial  occupation, 
afford  to  waste  their  vitality  by  sitting  up  all  night?  On 
the  other^side]  thetefTects„are  equally  deleterious.  What 


young  lady  can  bear  the  searching  rays  of  high 
noon  after  having  danced  the  wee  sma'  hours  away,  which 
nature  needs  for  imparting  bloom  to  her  cheeks  and 
luster  to  her  eyes?  There  are  very  few  young  men  who 
have  not  something  to  do  during  the  day  which  demands 
all  their  energies ;  and  as  the  pursuits  of  life  are  more 
important  than  the  trifling  pleasures  of  the  evening,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ball-rooms  after  midnight 
arc  given  up  to  mere  boys.  It  is  the  chief  reason  why 
young  married  men,  as  a  rule,  object  to  keeping  up  their 
former  position  in  "  society  "  by  attending  balls  as  they 
felt  constrained  to  do  before  marriage.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  ball-room  should  not  be  well  filled  by  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Dinners,  theaters  and  opera,  in 
point  of  fact,  delay  very  few.  It  is  an  absurd  affectation 
with  many  to  time  their  arrival  by  the  closing  of  the  popular 
places  of  amusement.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  society  that  the  hours  governing 
a  ball  should  be  selected  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of 
men  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  fill  the  club-windows  or 
cigar-stands  during  the  day.  It  is  a  well  recognized  fact 
that  if  the  dances  cannot  be  given  earlier  in  the  evening, 
the  better  class  of  young  men  will  have  to  forswear  balls 
and  parties  entirely,  and  society  will  speedily  relapse  into 
a  sort  of  kindergarten. 

Wedding  presents  are  not  always  what  their  name  im- 
plies. They  can  be  both  cheap  and  mean,  and  though 
the  bride  is  loath  to  admit  that  her  gifts  are  not "  numerous 
and  costly,"  they  don't  always  satisfy  her  nor  represent 
the  amounts  she  has  expended  on  other  brides  under  like 
circumstances.  A  present  that  arouses  a  feeling  of  obli- 
gation in  the  recipient  is  in  no  better  taste  than  one  that 
falls  short  of  expectations,  and  had  far  better  never 
be  sent.  Girls  have  been  known  to  scoff  at  the  offerings 
of  their  dear  friends  on  such  occasions,  and  to  look  very 
close  at  the  motives  inspiring  the  remembrance.  They 
wonder  why  a  wealthy  friend  sends  a  ridiculous  china 
vase  instead  of  a  piece  of  silver,  which  she  is  able  to  af- 
ford, and  simply  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  cheap  lace  toilet- 
set  which  they  know  can  be  bought  for  less  than  two  dol- 
lars. The  spirit  of  the  gift  is  entirely  lost  sight  of;  but 
rage  actually  fills  her  heart  when  people  send  flowers — 
perishable  flowers — that  are  all  very  well  the  day  her  en- 
gagement is  "  announced,"  but  which  are  more  fitting  to 
a  ceremony  of  sadder  associations,  or  to  everyday  expres- 
sions of  sentimental  regard.  If  this  custom  should 
become  universal,  where  would  the  poor  brides  be?  With 
what  would  thev  adorn  their  new  homes,  or  how  would 
they  set  their  dinner  tables?  Wedding  cards  with  "  no 
flowers  "  bracketed  in  one  corner  would  savor  too  much 
of  a  funeral  notice — but  that  would  be  an  effectual  remedy. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  German  method  is  the  best ;  there 
the  women  send  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  dozen  eggs  to 
the  house  of  the  bride  a  week  beforehand,  and  each  man 
attending  the  wedding  gives  one  dollar;  that,  at  least,  pays 
for  their  entertainment. 


Mrs.  Henry  Clews,  of  New  York,  has  undertaken  a  big 
job.  It  is,  to  make  ladies  interested  in  newspapers  other 
than  society  and  fashion  journals.  Now,  do  not  attempt 
to  pick  me  up,  and  say  that  fashion  and  society  journals 
are  not  newspapers,  for  they  are.  They  contain  exactly 
the  sort  of  news  which  many  people  want ;  and  therefore 
supply  a  recognized  need,  and  fill  an  important  place  in 
journalism.  They  tell  what  the  daily  papers  do  not  tell, 
or  tell  very  poorly.  They  reflect  the  bright  side  of  life, 
and  keep  out  of  their  columns  all  that  is  unpleasant. 
Still,  I  think  a  reading  of  the  daily  papers  is  a  necessity 
for  woman.  She  should  keep  herself  informed  of  the 
topics  of  the  day,  and  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  news 
intelligently,  which  she  not  often  is.  Mrs.  Clews  is  trying 
to  remedy  this,  and  to  do  so  will  have  every  Thursday 
morning  a  meeting  of  ladies  at  her  home.  They  will  discuss 
what  is  going  on  the  world  over.  This  is  better  than  ex- 
tolling the  faults  of  neighbors  or  "  those  dreadful  crea- 
tures "  the  cook  and  nurse.  I  hope  she  will  succeed,  but 
I'm  afraid  they'll  all  drop  into  millinery. 

How  many  women  there  are  who  accept  courtesies  at 
the  hands  of  men  without  the  slightest  recognition.  Wo- 
man is  a  social  autocrat,  but  it  is  always  becoming  to 
wear  the  honors  gracefully;  that  is,  by-acknowledging  with 
a  bow  or  smile  any  courtesy  received.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman, as  the  story  goes,  on  giving  his  seat  to  a  lady 
in  the  car,  was  justified  in  saying : 

"  Beg  pardon,  madam,  did  you  speak  to  me?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  she  said  shortly. 

"  Oh,  excuse  me,"  he  said,  tipping  his  hat,  "  I  thought 
you  said  '  thank  you!  '  " 


Last  week  I  was  forcibly  reminded  that  there  are  some 
things  more  mischievous  in  a  china  shop  than  a  bull,  and 
that  is  a  woman  with  a  satchel  strapped  on,  tourist  fashion. 
Such  a  one,  looking  for  something  expensive,  costing  at 
least  twenty-five  cents,  marched  past  a  counter  on  which 
a  dozen  fruit  plates,  price  sixty  dollars,  were  standing  un- 
protected. The  bag  was  firm,  the  plates  were  not,  and 
when  they  came  down,  startling  everybody  within  hearing, 
and  the  proprietor  came  forward  with  flushed  face,  do  you 
imagine  she  apologized?  Oh,  no;  she  calmly  gazed  at 
him,  and  said,  "  Well,  I  guess  1  don't  want  to  buy  any- 
thing to-day,  anyhow,"  and  walked  out. 


A  clean,  tastefully  laid  table  whets  the  appetite.  How- 
much  better  water  tastes  from  a  clean,  polished  glass. 
The  tea-tin  and  coffee-pot  should  be  bright,  the  edges  of 
the  dishes  free  from  daubs  of  food  they  contain,  and 
all  required  articles  on  the  table,  so  it  is  not  necessary  for 
somebody  to  jump  up  from  the  table  every  few  moments  to 
supply  some  need.  This  is  not  only  annoying  to  the 
company,  but  is  particularly  bad  manners,  besides  exhibit- 
ing one's  lack  ol  forethought,  planning  and  execution. 
Husbands  generally  find  this  a  never-ending  source  of 
complaint,  and  there  can  never  be  that  perfect  harmony 
and  cheerfulness  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  and  diges- 
tion of  a  meal  with  the  existence  of  such  disturbing  in- 
fluences. On  the  other  hand,  visitors  gets  an  impression 
that  they  are  causing  a  great  difference  in  affairs;  in  short, 
it  puts  them  under  a  feeling  of  obligation ;  and  I  know 
from  experience,  it  seems  as  if  one  had  disturbed  the  whole 
household  element,  and  was  in  some  way  responsible  for 
it.  Otherwise,  when  the  table  is  set,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  chat,  and  laugh.  Order  is 
Heaven's  first  law,  and  it  reaches  the  highest  and  lowest 
point  in  civilization — yes,  living,  for  without  it,  enjoyment 
and  improvement  are  deductions. 


An  exquisite  thing,  a  symphony  in  gray  and  white,  is 
an  eiderdown  coverlet  composed  entirely  of  the  delicately 
shaded,  down-covered  skins  of  the  eider  duck.  Both 
sides  are  alike,  and  bordered  with  the  satin-like  neck  and 
crest  feathers,  cut  in  squares  from  the  skins  of  the  birds, 
and  forming  a  pattern  in  greenish-white,  silky  feathers. 
On  each  square  is  a  horseshoe,  made  by  the  divided  ring 
of  black  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the  bird.  This  luxu- 
rious bed-cover,  light  as  a  feather,  for  it  is  made  of  feath- 
ery down  only,  with  no  inside  filling,  is  as  warm  as  a  pair 
of  fleece  blankets,  and  costs  only  seventy-five  dollars. 
The  sheets  that  go  with  it  are  of  a  pale  rose-colored  Surah 
silk,  the  pillows  filled  with  eiderdown, and  covered  with 
black  Surah  on  the  under  side  and  pale  rose  Surah  on 
top,  embroidered  in  Japanese  designs  in  black  and  gold- 
colored  floss,  with  pearly  tints  introduced. 


Wall-paper,  carpets  and  rugs  have  declared  allegiance 
to  the  popular  taste,  and  modestly  call  attention  to  their 
neutral  harmony,  although  bright  colors  and  gilt  are  used 
in  their  combinations.  The  pretensions  to  beauty  of  car- 
pets and  rugs  are  usually  passed  over  lightly ;  in  fact,  they 
are  destined  to  have  their  feelings  stepped  on;  but  as  I 
carelessly  walked  over  a  number  of  samples,  I  noticed 
that  they  were  dark  shaded  and  had  most  of  their  bright- 
ness added  by  the  borders.  The  main  body  of  the  car- 
pet is  of  some  one  color,  different  shades  of  brown  being 
a  favorite.  These  have  a  gilt,  or  rather  old-gold,  outline 
for  the  leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  of  cardinal  or  some 
bright  contrasting  color.  There  are  few  flowers,  and  they 
are  generally  single— that  is,  there  is  not  a  cluster  of  them— 
and  the  remainder  of  the  carpet  is  an  elaborate  design 
in  leaves.  The  border  reverses  this  order,  and  has  more 
bright  flowers  than  leaves.  All  kinds  of  rugs  show  bright 
colors,  the  Smyrnas  also  taking  on  gay  hues.  Wall-papers 
have  a  gilt  background,  and  are  lighter  in  shade  than 
formerly.  Friezes  and  dados  are  bronze  colored,  and  have 
the  leaves  and  flowers  in  raised  design ;  the  veins  standing 
out  in  bold  relief,  like  the  old  specimens  of  bronze  work. 
For  ceilings  there  are  beautiful  papers  that  almost  rival 
frescoes  in  beauty,  the  imitation  being  so  clever  so  to 
nearly  defy  detection.  The  figures  in  ceiling  papers  are 
larger,  and  have  gilt  outlines. 


At  Joseph  Fredricks  &  Co's  I  saw  a  valuable  curio. 
It  was  a  cabinet  of  facsimile  medals  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome  and  the  Capetoline  Museum.  The  figures  are 
from  the  most  noted  in  these  famous  collections,  and  are 
done  in  Roman  cement.  The  cabinet  is  made  of  ebony, 
and  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  who  failed 
afterwards,  and  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  treasure. 
Its  original  cost  was  $5,000.  Among  the  noted  heads  are 
the  Madonna,  all  of  the  Greek  gods,  Caesar,  and  all  of 
the  Popes.  There  is  a  catalogue  with  the  collection,  and 
the  two  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 


I  think  every  lady  should  know  the  following  facts: 
The  best  hair  restorer  is  soft  tepid  water  used  with  a 
sponge  and  white  castile  soap.  This  puts  the  scalp  in 
good  order,  removes  the  scales,  and  stimulates  the  growth 
of  the  hair.  Women  frequently  suffer  from  a  gradual 
falling  out  or  thinning  of  the  hair,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty.  The  hair  has  a  dry,  reddish  look,  and 
the  parting  becomes  painfully  visible.  The  young  lady 
who  is  thus  troubled  becomes  alarmed,  and  has  her  head 
shaved,  with  the  idea  that  this  last  heroic  measure  is  sure 
to  save  her  from  the  baldness  she  fears.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  difficulty  arises  from  some  definite  cause,  which,  once 
ascertained,  must  be  attacked  before  the  trouble  can  be 
cured.  The  cause  may  lie  in  the  condition  of  the  scalp 
itself,  or  it  may  depend  upon  some  disturbed  action  of 
some  internal  organ.  Dyspepsia  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
loss  of  hair.  The  blood  may  be  out  of  order;  or  the 
trouble  may  be  referred  to  debility.  These  are  the  deep- 
seated  causes  of  the  falling  out  of  the  hair,  which  must 
be  attended  to  before  a  cure  can  take  place.   F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


If  any  one  doubts  the  dictum  that  good 
listeners  are  as  essential  to  music  as  good  per- 
formers, let  him  go  to  the  opera.  The  light,  the 
brilliancy,  the  softly  perfumed  atmosphere,  the 
glimmer  of  silken  robes,  the  rich  depth  of  tone, 
of  sealskin  and  velvet,  the  blending  of  gleam 
and  color  in  lovely  faces  and  shining  eyes,  the 
waving  of  fans  in  delicately  gloved  hands — all 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  esthetic  setting  of  the 
opera  as  that  on  the  stage. 

At  the  Baldwin,  on  Monday  night,  actors  and 
audience  were  fitting  correlatives  each  of  the 
other.  A  large  and  fashionable  house  greeted 
the  presentation  of  Mignon  by  nearly  all  the 
best  talent  of  the  company,  including  three 
prima-donnas.  The  opera  was  a  repetition  of 
last  week's  success.  The  audience  became 
more  enthusiastic  than  they  have  apparently 
dared  to  be  heretofore.  By  the  way,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  Abbott  audiences?  Are  they 
afraid  of  periling  their  status  as  musical  con- 
noisseurs by  heartily  applauding  that  which  is 
excellent,  lest  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  are 
unfamiliar  with  something  perhaps  higher  and 
better?  It  looks  like  it.  These  timid  souls 
should  remember  that  while  turkey  and  truffles 
with  champagne  are  fine  things,  yet  there  is 
merit  in  honest  roast  beef  and  ale,  as  well.  It 
is  very  noticeable  that  much  of  the  heartiest 
applause  given  the  English  Opera  Company  has 
been  from  professional  musicians  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  and  discrimination.  So  our 
fashionable  musical  dilettanti  may  take  courage 
and  clap  their  hands,  and  help  generally  to  give 
to  a  very  pleasant  entertainment  that  which  the 
French  call  Han,  and  we,  as  expressively,  "go." 

On  Tuesday  the  ever  popular  Maritana,  called 
out  another  large  and  delighted  audience.  Miss 
Abbott  was  a  charming  "  Maritana;  "  while  fre- 
quent and  long  practice  has  rendered  the  role  of 
"  Don  Csesar  "  as  familiar  to  William  Castle,  both 
in  the  music  and  the  acting,  as  his  own.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  his  rendering  of  the 
character  has  a  little  too  much  of  the  swash- 
buckler; or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  some- 
thing too  little  of  the  thoroughbred  gentleman 
for  one  in  whose  veins  there  flowed,  albeit  some- 
what turbulently,  the  blue  blood  of  a  score  of  old 
dead  and  gone  Castilians.  In  the  principal 
solos  of  the  part  there  was  an  utter  loss  of  those 
ringing  trumpet  tones  which  once  electrified  his 
hearers;  but  to  the  older  ones  who  had  heard 
them,  they  still  lingered  in  the  imagination  and 
bolstered  up  the  tamer  rendering. 

Miss  Annandale  seemed  to  strike  the  popular 
ear  in  the  prison  song,  and  won  a  very  enthusi- 
astic encore.  The  part  of  "  Lazarillo "  seems 
suited  to  her  voice,  though  in  some  of  her  fiori- 
ture  the  effect,  far  from  adding  to  the  simple 
melody,  was  unpleasing.  As  to  her  acting,  it 
was  characterized  by  the  same  changeless  immo- 
bility that  has  marked  all  her  characters,  except 
"Carmen,"  which  was  rendered  with  rather 
forced  and  overstrained  restlessness.  Campo- 
bello's  "  Don  Jose  "was  admirably  given,  and 
his  magnificent  voice  and  presence  rendered  the 
wily  "Don  "  a  more  interesting  character  than 
usual.  The  other  parts  were  well  taken,  and 
the  opera  was,  as  before,  a  complete  success  for 
the  company.  At  the  matinee  to-day,  Miss  Ab- 
bott will  appear  in  La  Traviata,  in  what  she 
herself  considers  one  of  her  great  roles.  To- 
night, Trovatore. 

An  extended  notice  of  the  operatic  perform- 
ances of  the  past  two  weeks  cannot  be  given 
without  noticing  one  rendition,  which  stands 
out  prominently  from  the  general  excellence,  as 
something  to  be  remembered  so  long  as  opera 
holds  its  seat  in  this  distracted  city — that  of 
"  Escamillo,"  in  last  Saturday  night's  perform- 
ance of  Carmen.  In  dress,  manner,  and  all  the 
graceful  bravado  of  the  professed  conquering 
hero,  Taglapietra  was  the  ideal  Toreador.  In 
the  very  ring  of  his  voice  from  the  wings  there 
was  a  note  of  challenge  and  devil-may-care 
recklessness  that  presaged  triumph  in  another 
arena  than  the  ring  of  the  bull-fight.  From  the 
moment  that  he  cast  his  first  glance  at  Miss  Car- 
men, one  felt  that  that  fickle  young  woman's  fate 
was  sealed.  "Just  see  how  that  wretch  uses  his 
eyes,"  said  an  appreciative  lady  in  a  mezzanine 
box.  But,  then,  "Tag"  has  had  no  end  of  prac- 
tice in  the  art  of  making  eyes.  Altogether,  it 
was  the  apotheosis  of  animal  vitality  and  the 
god  of  this  world — success. 

On  Monday  night  Ben  Cotton's  company 
opened  in  True  Devotion  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theater.  The  play  is  not  without  plot,  aud  the 
interest  is  doubly  sustained  by  the  introduction 
of  numerous  specialties,  songs  and  dances  by 
the  old-time  favorite  Ben  Cotton,  and  his  gifted 
little  daughter,  Idalene.  The  reception  of  the 
returned  comedian  was  an  ovation.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  walls  of  a  San  Francisco  Theater  echo 
to  such  an  outburst  of  welcome.  As  a  rule, 
"child-wonders"  are  simply  detestable.  Miss 
Idalene  is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen  who 
appeared  free  from  that  dreadful  self-conscious- 
ness that  usually  accompanies  juvenile  precocity. 
She  is  a  born  actress,  and  not  a  mere  subject  of 
that  very  artificial  training  that  generally  makes 
the  stage  adolescent.  Her  imitations  are  won- 
derful for  her  years. 

Monday  night  was  quite  an  exciting  one  in 
minstrel  circles.  Charley  Reed's  Minstrels 
made  their  first  appearance  under  the  new  name 


and  proprietorship.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  the 
world  had  rushed  to  welcome  the  new  "  partnei  " 
at  the  Standard.  At  an  early  hour  people  were 
coming  away,  murmuring,  "There's  no  use; 
you  can't  get  a  seat;  "  and  at  10:30  every  third 
person  on  the  street  and  in  the  cars  held  one  of 
the  gay  little  "souvenirs"  which  showed 
whence  they  had  come.  The  bill  was  new,  and 
the  week  has  gone  off  with  a  dash  and  spirit 
that  promises  well.  Gus  Mills  conies  out  all  by 
himself  as  the  "Ebony  Serio-comic  Queen." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  name  won't  spoil 
him.  Mr.  Emerson  still  holds  the  fort  at  the 
California,  with  a  good  company,  a  good  bill 
and  good  houses. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  their  fourth 
concert  of  the  season  on  Wednesday  last,  at 
Piatt's  Hall.  The  audience  was  a  discriminat- 
ing one,  the  musical  element  being  largely  rep- 
resented. The  programme  consisted  of  four 
numbers.  The  first  was  the  "Trompeten 
Overture'1  of  Mendelssohn.  It  was  given  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Society,  and  called  out  de- 
served applause.  The  soloist,  Mr.  Henry  Hey- 
man,  gave,  in  his  usual  excellent  style,  Spohr's 
ninth  concerto  for  the  violin,  op.  55.  His 
legato  passages  were  especially  well  executed, 
and  the  performance,  called  out  a  hearty  encore, 
as  did  the  third  number,  the  pretty  and  taking 
"  Auf  dcr  Wacht,"  which  also  was  given  for  the 
first  time.  The  last  and  most  important  num- 
ber was  a  symphony  by  Goldmark.  Of  its  five 
parts,  the  second  and  third  were  rather  the  best, 
but  all  were  well  worth  braving  the  rain  to  hear. 


NOTES. 

The  Ticket-of- Leave  Man  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  to-night. 

Wilson  and  Cameron,  song  and  dance  team, 
and  California  favorites,  will  appear  next  week 
with  Charley  Reed's  Minstrels. 

Miss  Blair,  violinist,  assisted  by  Miss  Joran, 
the  talented  young  pianist,  gave  a  very  enjoyable 
concert  last  Tuesday  evening. 

Emerson  invites  his  friends  to  "  Sweeny's  Re- 
ception "  at  the  California,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  be  few  "  regrets." 

The  performance  of  Lohengrin  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theater,  New  York,  is  chronicled  as  the 
triumph  of  the  German  operatic  season. 

The  Cotton  Combination  will  give  for  its 
second  and  last  week's  performance,  Lrma,  the 
Waif,  its  first  production  in  San  Francisco. 

Chicago  is  enthusiastic  over  Skipped  by  the 
Light  of  the  Moon,  lauding  Harrison  and  Gour- 
lay  as  wits  and  humorists  of  the  first  quality. 

Texas  Bill's  "Cowboy's  Combination  "  will 
exhibit  at  Central  Park  on  Sunday,  the  eight- 
eenth instant.  A  bull  fight  will  be  among  the 
attractions. 

The  Tivoli,  with  its  usual  enterprise,  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  compare  our  native  operatic  tal- 
ent with  the  imported  article,  by  bringing  out 
the  opera  of  Heart  and  Hand,  next  week. 

Ben  Cotton  and  Mr.  John  Chenowith,  of  this 
city,  propose  building  a  new  theater  in  Sacra- 
mento. If  good  wishes  are  a  constituent  of  suc- 
cess, both  these  popular  gentlemen  wi.ll  contrib- 
ute a  large  fund  to  the  new  enterprise. 

A  Paris  correspondent,  in  referring  to  the  brill- 
iant success  of  Mme.  Sembrich  as  "  Rosina," 
and  of  Maurel  as  "  Figaro,"  adds :  "A  young 
American  tenor,  of  the  name  of  Perugini,  made 
a  successful  first  appearance  in  the  role  of 
"  Almaviva." 

Lecocq's  Heart  and  Hand  will  be  given  every 
night  next  week,  at  the  Baldwin.  It  is  the  first 
production  in  San  Francisco  of  this  opera,  and 
as,  in  addition  to  this  fact,  the  music  is  said  to 
be  brilliant,  and  the  cast  will  include  the  entire 
company,  a  more  than  usually  successful  week 
may  be  anticipated. 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  Reed's  Minstrels 
will  give  an  entirely  new  first  part;  Charley 
Reed's  laughable  sketch,  "Roller  Coasting," 
will  be  continued:  Scamore  and  Girard  will 
bring  out  the  latest  effort  of  their  muse,  "The 
Pet  Kitten,"  and  the  performance  will  conclude 
with  the  original  local  burlesque,  "  The  Dime 
Museum." 

Mile.  Nevada  has  offended  her  namesake,  by 
speaking  to  the  New  York  reporters  of  "  my  own 
San  Francisco."  This  may  seem  a  little  exag 
gerated  to  those  who  have  wandered  with  Miss 
Emma  i'  the  alkali  and  pu'd  the  sagebrush  tine; 
but  let  them  remember  that  if  she  charges  for 
her  minutes  as  her  class  is  wont,  San  Francisco, 
after  she  leaves  it,  will  be  so  nearly  "  her  own 
that  what  is  left  will  not  be  worth  mentioning, 

Dumas  says  of  his  new  play,  Demse:  "The 
main  idea  is  as  old  as  the  earth.  The  result 
should  be  to  show  the  world  that  even  after  a 
literary  field  has  been  well  plowed  over,  another 
crop  of  tears  and  smiles  may  be  raised  upon  it." 
Dumas  is  high  authority,  and  yet  it  may  bcwellf 
for  our  playwrights  to  reflect  that  some  dra- 
matic fields  are  in  danger  of  being  overcropped 
notably  that  of  the  quasi-penitent  and  wholly 
Ouidaian  adventuress.  Even  though  the  soil 
does  not  need  a  rest,  the  public  does. 

Alice  Oates  has  been  giving,  to  an  unappre 
ciative  Chicago  public,  a  burlesque  version  of 
Robin  Hood.  It  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Alice 
has  sown  her  wild  oats,  for  her  performance  is 
characterized   as  "tame   and  uninteresting.' 


One  of  the  pork-packers  gives  her  the  sound 
but  ungracious  advice  to  make  a  graceful  exit 
from  the  stage.  Opera  bouffe queens  must  learn 
at  last  that  they  haven't  a  monopoly  of  "  kick- 
ng."  Unless  the  general  opinion  is  in  error, 
Dr.  McDonald  would  do  well  to  send  the  lady 
a  few  of  his  prize  essays  on  "The  Twin  Evils." 

The  passing  comments  of  the  audience  are 
often  much  more  telling  and  to  the  point  than 
those  of  the  professed  critics.  Coming  out  of 
the  Baldwin  after  Maritana,  the  following  scrap 
caught  the  ear  of  a  listening  scribe:  "Isn't  it 
odd,  when  you  look  back  on  the  performance, 
that  the  two  principal  roles  in  an  opera  so 
essentially  made  up  of  melody  should  have  been 
sustained  without  a  voice?  Doesn't  that  show 
what  perfect  tiaining,  application  and  long 
practice  can  accomplish?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
response;  "  two  throats  with  but  a  single  voice  ' 
and  the  carriage  door  closed,  and  the  rest  of 
the  critique  was  lost  to  the  world.  DOROTHY. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


The  organization  of  a  water-color  club  is  be- 
ing talked  of  among  the  prominent  amateurs, 
with  the  idea  of  uniting  the  workers  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  art  in  the  city,  and  of  holding 
regular  meetings  and  giving  exhibitions.  A 
number  of  our  professional  water-colorists  will 
be  asked  to  join  the  movement,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  something  will  come  of  it. 
There  are  water-color  and  pastel  clubs  in  all  the 
large  Eastern  cities;  why  not  in  the  Pacific  coast 
metropolis? 

The  thought  is  here  suggested  that  not 
enough  unity  is  to  be  found  among  our  artists. 
They  are  not  seen  fraternizing  with  the  old-time 
degree  of  cordiality.  Visits  from  studio  to  stu- 
dio are  unfrequent,  and  only  now  and  then  is 
there  noticed  a  display  of  genuine  fellowship. 
All  this  denotes  a  degeneracy  of  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  art,  which  should  be  looked  for 
anywhere  but  in  our  art-loving  community. 

Comparisons  between  the  advantages  of  com- 
munion and  disadvantages  of  isolation  are  not 
necessary  in  arguing  on  this  point  with  an 
artist.  All  that  is  lacking  is  an  effort  toward 
mending  matters.  If  those  of  the  craft  who 
have  money  and  influence — and  there  area  num- 
ber who  posess  the  one  and  many  more  who 
have  the  other — would  properly  exert  themselves, 
an  art  building,  with  studios  for  all,  at  low  rent, 
could  be  erected  without  the  outlay  of  a  dollar 
by  a  single  artist.  There  are  a  number  of  our 
real-estate  owners  and  capitalists  who  would  be 
willing  to  build  such  a  structure,  if  they  were 
approached  in  the  right  manner  and  by  a  united 
body  of  responsible  artists  and  laymen.  We 
need,  more  than  anything  now  in  the  way  of 
public  buildings,  an  art  museum.  If  we  could 
afford  to  construct  one  to  cost  only  a  fourth 
part  of  what  is  being  expended  on  the  new  Cin- 
cinnati museum,  we  would  still  be  in  possession 
of  a  palatial  edifice  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  art  and  the  instruction  of  the  masses.  A 
great  deal  could  be  done  toward  the  realization 
of  these  things  if  the  people  who  are  most 
interested  in  them  would  take  the  lead;  and 
this  class,  I  maintain,  is  composed  of  the  art 
element,  represented  by  the  artists  themselves 

Circulars  have  been  issued  for  the  prize  exhi- 
bition of  the  Art  Association,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  on  the  seventh  of  April.  Enough  money 
has  been  subscribed  to  provide  three  prizes  of 
$2,500  each,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
will  be  increased  toeight.  The  artists  addressed 
are  asked  "to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
exhibition  by  entering  into  this  competition  and 
sending  the  best  pictures  they  can  paint."  The 
pictures  accepted  for  the  exhibition  will  be 
shown  "in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union." 
The  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  ten  or  more 
subscribers  to  the  fund,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  prize  pictures  will  be  left  to  a  committee  of 
the  exhibitors,  who  will  determine  the  question 
by  drawing  lots.  It  is  likely  that  Hill,  Yel 
land  and  others  of  San  Francisco's  prominent 
artists  will  have  pictures  in  the  exhibition.  Pict- 
ures will  be  received  up  to  March  151k. 

At  the  Morris  gallery  there  is  a  large  hanging 
of  work  by  local  and  outside  artists,  but  nothing 
specially  new.  Wores's  portrait  of  Colonel 
Stuart  Taylor  has  met  with  many  expressions  of 
admiration,  and  Benoni  Irwin's  recent  works  on 
exhibition  there  have  received  their  meed  of 
praise. 

Robinson  will  begin  work  soon  on  a  very  am- 
bitious subject— allegorical,  historical  and 
archaeological — having  a  sketch  of  some  Aztec 
ruins  to  work  from  on  a  large  canvas,  and  a 
good  stock  of  suitable  everyday  matter  on  hand 
to  fill  in  as  fancy  may  dictate. 

The  pen  and  pencil  have  been  Yates's  imple 
mentsof  art  during  the  past  fortnight,  among 
his  most  clever  work  in  this  line  being  a  fancy 
programme  for  an  amateur  production  of  Romeo 
and  fiiliet,  in  which  Yates  takes  the  part  of  the 
"Apothecary." 

Roethe  and  Heath  arc  industriously  applying 
themselves  to  the  brush  and  canvas,  at  their 
new  Post  street  studio. 

There  has  been  a  thinning-out  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Japanese  artists,  of  which  our  city  boasted 
quite  a  number  about  a  year  ago.  They  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  field  for  want  of 
encouragement.  Tameya  Kagi,  who  exhibited 
the  clever  "  Eagle  and  Tortoise  "  at  the  Fair,  is 


still  with  us,  and  has  recently  painted  a  "  Scene 
in  the  Conservatory  in  Golden  Gate  Park," 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  and  to  be  charitable,  is 
not  so  very  bad. 

When  Deakin  has  finished  his  big  Grape  study, 
it  is  his  intention  to  take  it  East  for  exhibition. 
Next  season  he  will  paint  another  grape  picture, 
on  a  still  larger  canvas. 

Robinson  has  finished  his  "Golden  Gate," 
having  added  to  the  motion  in  the  piece  by 
making  the  spray  dash  high  over  the  rough  rocks 
at  the  harbor  entrance,  as  it  often  does  on 
stormy  days.  There  is  good  color  in  the  rocks, 
and  the  sky  is  in  Robinson's  best  style.  A 
schooner  going  in  and  a  ship  following  her  are 
well  set,  and  convey  the  idea  of  a  rough  day 
"outside."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vim  in  the 
picture,  and  it  is  bound  to  make  its  way  with 
lovers  of  well-handled  marines. 

The  local  artists  have  comparatively  nothing 
new  at  the  galleries,  the  demand  for  holiday 
trifles  having  commanded  all  their  time  during 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Nearly  all  the  art  dealers  about  town  report 
business  exceptionally  good  after  C'htistnias, 
though  this  fact  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  an  increase  of  interest  in  art  matters,  as 
the  call  is  mainly  for  small  pieces.  The  large, 
and  consequently  more  expensive,  productions 
not  being  in  demand.  Midas. 


Fair  Caller.  You  sec,  I  wanted  to  work  Mr. 
Chasuble  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  I  thought  you 
might  lend  me  one  of  his  old  shoes  to  get  the 
size. 

Curate's  Landlady.  Law,  Miss !  the  shoes  is 
all  a-given  out  four  days  ago,  and  it  was  only 
yesterday  morning  a  lady,  asliad  hecr'd  his  shoes 
was  all  bespoke,  come  here  a-imploring  ot  me  to 
let  her  measure  the  wet  marks  in  the  reverend 
gentleman's  bath-room  immejiately  he  had  gone 
out. — London  fudy. 


At  the  sale  of  the  Systen  Library  in  London, 
a  book  printed  in  1459,  by  Faust  &  Schu-ffer, 
brought  ,£4,050. 


SANDFORD  &  Sub  LETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st  . 

Dr.  Rowell's  Fire  ov  Life,  $i,  at  all  drug- 
gists.   A  positive  cure  for  rheumatism. 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

313  Front  Street,  S.  I    Cor.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps", 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  liKARY.J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THB 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Qukstions, 
Don't  Purchasb. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS 

C3T  OpKN  F.vbnin<;s  M 


LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 


OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  it  11  sli  Street,  San  FrancUico. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

MARBLE  MANTELS 

Onyx,  Belgian,  Black   Italian  and   Statuary  Marbles 

MONUMENTS  AND  HEAD  STONES 

Made  of  Red  and  Gray  Granite  and  American  and 
Italian  Marbles. 

w.  h.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets, 
San  Francisco. 


* 
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THE  FRIENDLY  PANSIES. 


The  pansies  open  their  eyes  in  the  spring, 

In  the  fitful  April  weather, 
And  wink  across  in  a  cheery  way 

At  the  hunch  of  brave  Scotch  heather, 
As  much  as  to  say,  "  You  are  out,  I  see — 
I  was  sure  you  would  dare  the  blasts  with  me." 

Then  butter-cups,  pansies  and  lily-bells 

IJuite  gayly  hobnob  together, 
While  tulips  and  iris  help  make  bright 

The  lawn  in  soft  May  weather. 
And  currant,  and  lilac,  and  pure  snow-ball. 
Come  trooping  in  at  the  apple  trees' call. 

The  roses  burst  forth  in  their  fullest  prime, 
Adding  charm  to  bright  June  weather; 

Perhaps  you  will  notice  the  pansies,  too, 
Are  putting  their  heads  together; 

The  yellow,  and  purple,  and lilack,  and  dun — I 

The  loveliest  blossoms  under  the  sun. 

The  roses  droop,  but  the  peonies  love 

July,  with  its  sultry  weather.j 
While  in  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree 

The  pansies  are  in  fine  feather; 
And  the  more  you  pick  them  the  more  there'll  be — 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  try  it  and  see. 

Verbenas  jauntily  hold  their  own 
Through  the  burning  August  weather, 

And  reaching  out  to  the  pansy  bed, 
Whisper,  "  You  and  we  together 

Have  now  to  keep  up  a  display,  you  know — 

For  the  other  flowers  wilted  days  ago." 

The  dahlias  and  asters  now  lead  the  host 
Through  the  clear  September  weather, 

And  Jack  Frost  laughs  as  he  follows  on, 
Surprising  them  all  together; 

Hut  the  pansies  smile  in  Trig  saucy  face 

And  charm  us  anew  with  their  modest  grace. 

All  through  the  autumn  you'll  find  them  there, 

Winkinc  across  at  the  heather, 
Cheery  and  brave  amid  wind  and  rain 

And  the  chill  November  weather; 
E'en  when  the  snow  covers  them  out  of  sight 
The  leaves  are  still  green  and  the  blooms  still  bright. 

Annie  A.  Preston. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 

A  Madison-avenue  girl  tells  a  pleasant  little  story  of 
one  of  the  incidents  of  a  trip  down  South.  This  young 
woman,  as  noted  for  her  impulsive  nature  as  for  her  charity, 
was  sojourning  at  a  small  Mississippi  town  recently.  In 
taking  her  usual  ramble  one  balmy  morning  she  came 
across  a  poverty-stricken  negro  wench,  who,  crouched 
beside  a  whitewashed  milestone,  was  crooning  away  in 
true  darky  manner. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  good  woman?"  asks  the 
Northern  girl. 

"Oh,  Missy,  I'se  been  doin'  laundry-work  up  at  de 
hotel,  but  dey  won't  hab  me  dah  no  mo'." 

"  Why  won't  they  give  you  more  work? " 

"  'Kaise  I'se  done  nab  de  feber,  'n'  I'se  all  worn  away, 
Missy." 

"  Well,  but  why  don't  you  go  to  the  hospital  or  rest  at 
home  until  your  strength  returns?  " 

"  Dar's  no  place  foh  me  dah,  Missy,  'n'  ole  Sam's  done 
gone  las'  spring.  De  cabin's  'way  off  yonder.  Nobody's 
come  dar,  'n'  I'se  bin  tryin'  to  get  inter  town." 

While  old  aunty  was  elaborating  her  story,  a  tall, 
slender  white  man,  with  cane  under  his  arm,  was  passing 
up  and  down  a  short  distance  away,  in  deep  meditation. 
'1  he  maiden's  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  creature, 
bending  before  her  with  wistful  eyes  upturned,  had  long 
since  been  aroused.  The  answers  to  each  of  the  questions 
put  to  the  crone  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  nothing  but 
stark  famine  could  have  raised  the  figure  by  the  milestone 
from  her  wretched  cabin  pallet. 

My  informant  says  that  the  old  picture  of"  Uncle  Tom  " 
lying  in  Legree's  workhouse  sick  unto  death  instantly 
forced  its  way  into  her  mind.  She  thrust  her  hand  into 
her  stout  walking-dress  pocket  for  her  purse.  To  her  ex- 
treme mortification  and  regret,  it  wasn't  there.  She 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay,  and  turned  hastily 
around. 

The  tall,  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been  walking  up 
and  down,  had  heard  enough  of  the  colloquy  between 
the  negro  wench  and  the  Northern  girl  to  explain  the 
situation  for  him.  Taking  off  his  hat,  with  old-time 
gallantry,  he  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  in  a  singularly 
gentle  tone,  said : 

"  My  dear  Miss,  won't  you  allow  me  to  help  you. 

Before  the  sentence  was  ended  he  had  thrust  his  purse 
into  the  young  lady's  hand.  My  Lady  Bountiful  didn't 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  purse's  contents,  and 
the  negro  woman's  attenuated  fingers  were  soon  closed 
over  a  handsome  largess  of  silver.  The  Northerner 
turned  to  thank  the  gentleman,  and  gave  him  her  address. 
He  stood  silent  while  she  expressed  her  gratitude; 
habitual  sadness  aeain  looked  out  from  his  eyes.  When 
the  young  girl  insisted  on  knowing  at  least  his  name,  he 
uncovered  his  thin  locks,  and  bending  toward  his 
questioner,  said: 

"  Men  call  me  Jefferson  Davis!  I  will  see  that  your 
charge  here  is  cared  for." 

My  girl  was  amazed,  more  than  amazed — overcome — 
by  this  revelation,  and  while  she  involuntarily  stretched 
out  her  hands  to  the  Confederate  chief— the  bugaboo  of 
schooldays — tears  stood  thickly  in  her  eyes.  1 

"  When  I  thought,"  she  said  to  me  in  describing  the 
incident,  "of  the  horrible  tales  I  had  heard  of  him,  how- 
repulsive  he  was,  how  he  hated  the  negro,  and  all  that, 
and  how  I  had  believed  every  word  against  him,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  ashamed.  Who  would  have  acted  so 
nobly,  so  generously,  as  he  did?  He's  the  dearest,  kind- 
est, truest  gentleman  I  ever  met ! " 

I  like  to  think  of  the  picture  this  Madison  avenue  lass 
made  as  she  reached  her  crescendo  of  praise  of  "  Rebel 
Jeff,"  though  her  story  isn't  quite  like  the  usual  tale  that 
has  come  to  me  of  the  arch  traitor  of  the  South — Halston, 
in  j\'ew  York  Times. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


It  is  bad  enough  very  often  to  have  the  genuine  letters 
of  a  great  man  published,  but  at  least  it  is  desirable  to 
guard  against  spurious  imitations  of  professional  forgers. 
Only  the  other  day  an  illustration  was  given  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Whittier  of  the  kind  of  legend  which  may  pass  cur- 
rent among  the  stupid  part  of  the  public.  A  circum- 
stantial story  of  how  Thackeray  fuddled  himself  at  his 
club  in  company  with  Whittier  (whom,  as  it  happens,  he 
had  never  seen,  and  who  has  never  been  in  England) 
has,  it  seems,  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  American 
press.  The  story  was  repeated  only  to  show  its  utter  im- 
possibility, but  such  stories  may  be  circulated  by  the  un- 
scrupulous penny-a-liner  without  the  contradiction. 
When  Jane  Eyre  was  a  new  book,  one  of  our  most 
eminent  reviews  did  not  scruple  to  give  currency  to  the 
impossible  story  that  its  author  was  a  discarded  governess 
of  Thackeray,  who  had  stood  for  Becky  Sharpe,  and  re- 
venged herself  by  a  portrait  of  Thackeray  as  "Rochester." 
The  smallest  knowledge  of  the  facts  suffices,  of  course, 
to  destroy  such  fictions  for  all  intelligent  readers.  They 
show,  however,  how  rapidly  a  legendary  halo  of  fiction 
grows  up  round  any  eminent  name ;  and  though,  happily, 
the  forger  is  seldom  clever  enough  to  be  armed  at 
all  points,  we  can  only  say  that  the  most  absurd  fictions 
are  finally  exploded.  If  a  man  has  the  luck  to  tell  a 
probable  tale,  it  may  thrive  for  a  longtime;  indeed,  every 
one  who  has  looked  into  the  anecdote  literature  about 
great  men  of  remoter  periods,  knows  that  a  presumption 
is  against  the  truth  of  any  anecdote  not  resting  upon  in- 
disputable first-hand  evidence.  Shakespeare  has  been 
accused  of  drunkenness,  as  well  as  Thackeray,  and  we 
cannot  now  cross-examine  the  witnesses  or  test  their 
means  of  information.  If  our  opportunities  for  investiga- 
tion are  now  greater,  so  is  the  appetite  for  scandal,  and 
it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  room  for  a  society  for  the 
preservation  of  established  reputations  as  well  as  of  an- 
cient buildings,  if  the  flood  of  libelous  inventions  is  to  be 
kept  within  bounds. — The  Saturday  Reiiew. 


In  the  railway  train,  a  gentleman  who  sat  in  front  of  me 
learning  that  I  had  constructed  Foote's  vessels,  intro- 
duced himself  as  Judge  Foote,  of  Cleveland,  a  brother 
of  the  Admiral.  Among  other  interesting  matters  he  re- 
lated an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  little  daughters  who  was 
just  learning  to  read.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry 
the  squadron  was  brought  back  to  Cairo  for  repairs,  and 
on  the  Sunday  following,  the  crews  with  their  gallant  flag- 
officer,  attended  one  of  the  churches  in  Cairo.  Admiral 
Foote  was  a  thorough  Christian  gentleman  and  an  excel- 
lent impromptu  speaker.  Upon  this  occasion,  after  the 
congregation  had  assembled,  some  one  whispered  to  him 
that  the  minister  was  ill  and  would  be  unable  to  officiate ; 
whereupon  the  Admiral  went  up  into  the  pulpit  himself, 
and  after  the  usual  prayer  and  hymn,  he  selected  as  the 
text,  John  xiv.,  i :  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Upon  this  text  he 
delivered  what  was  declared  to  be  an  excellent  sermon  or 
exhortation,  after  which  he  dismissed  the  congregation. 
An  account  of  the  sermon  was  widely  published  in  the 
papers  at  the  time,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  the  little 
niece  just  referred  to.  After  she  had  read  it,  she  ex- 
claimed to  her  father:  "Uncle  Foote  did  not  say  that 
right."  "Say  what  right?"  asked  the  father.  "Why, 
when  he  preached."  "What  did  he  say?"  "He  said, 
'  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in  me.'"  "  Well,  what  should  he  have  said?" 
inquired  the  father.  "  Well,  he  ought  to  have  said,  '  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  the  gunboats.'" — Captain  EaJs,  in  the  Century. 


In  his  later  years,  Nicholas  Longworth,  the  Cincinnati 
millionaire,  became  careless,  and  his  slovenly  habits  were 
famed  all  over  the  country.  I  am  told  a  rather  good 
story  about  him  at  this  stage  of  his  life.  The  old  Astor 
was  his  favorite  New  York  hotel.  One  day,  after  partak- 
ing of  one  of  the  meals  for  which  the  hostelry  was  even 
then  famous,  the  millionaire  perched  himself  out  on  the 
stone  steps  in  the  sunshine.  After  mopping  his  brow 
with  a  big  red  bandanna,  he  carelessly  placed  the  hand- 
kerchief in  his  dilapidated  old  hat  lying  beside  him,  and 
then  calmly  went  to  sleep.  Passing  out  of  the  hotel,  a 
gentleman  noticed  what  he  took  for  a  tired-out  beggar, 
one  of  the  fraternity  frequenting  every  public  place.  He 
charitably  dropped  a  coin  into  the  old  fellow's  hat,  and 
others  followed  the  example.  Nicholas,  in  waking  up, 
discovered  the  pennies.  A  grim  smile  stole  over  his 
features,  and  he  quickly  picked  up  the  hat  with  its  bur- 
den of  pence  and  walked  in  to  the  clerk's  desk.  "  Oh, 
ho!"  quoth  he,  "so  they  took  me  for  one  of  your  beg- 
gars !  Well,  as  this  contribution  was  intended  for 
beggars,  beggars  shall  have  it."  So  saying,  he  dragged 
the  astonished  clerk  out  of  the  hotel,  and  up  Broadway. 
At  every  turn  almost  some  unfortunate  was  met,  and  as 
long  as  his  coins  lasted  he  wrapped  them  up  one  by  one 
in  dollar  bills  and  distributed  them.  But  that  wasn't 
much  for  the  owner  of  half  of  Cincinnati,  was  it  ? — New 
York  limes. 


ARTIFICIAL  JEWELS. 


The  trade  in  artificial  jewels  has  become  very  extensive 
during  the  last  half-century,  and  the  chemical  experi- 
ments in  which  various  qualities  of  imitation  diamonds, 
rubies,  sapphires  and  emeralds  are  produced,  have  been 
recently  carried  on  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  even  to  the 
eye  of  the  expert,  to  distinguish  readily  between  the  real 
and  the  false  gem,  when  they  do  not  .shine  in  too  close 
proximity. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  real  stone  is  its 
hardness,  though  even  this  quality  has  been  imitated 
with  considerable  success.  The  term  "hardness"  is 
used  by  the  lapidary  and  mineralogist  to  denote  the  power 
of  one  stone  to  scratch  another;  it  must  not  be  consid- 
ered as  the  power  of  resisting  a  blow,  for  many  crystalline 
stones  which  are  very  hard  are  also  easily  fractured.  The 
diamond,  which  will  scratch  any  other  stone,  can  be  more 


easily  broken  than  many  stones  which  are  less  hard. 
After  the  diamond  come  the  ruby  and  sapphire,  which 
are  the  next  hardest  stones  ;  then  emeralds,  topazes,  and 
quartz  or  rock-crystal ;  and  finally,  a  number  of  other 
stones,  and  glass  or  artificial  stones. 

The  beautiful  "  French  paste  "  which  imitates  the  dia- 
mond so  well  is  a  kind  of  glass  into  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  is  introduced.  The  more  lead 
it  contains  the  more  brilliant  is  the  artificial  stone;  but 
the  lead  gives  softness — so  much  so,  that  we  have  known 
such  artificial  gems  to  become,  by  friction  with  other 
harder  substances,  quite  dull  on  the  surface  after  being 
worn  for  some  time. 

But  the  latest  chemical  experiments  on  the  production 
of  artificial  stones  for  use  in  jewelry  point  very  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  further  success  in  this  direction  is  likely 
to  be  forthcoming  before  long.  The  imitation  of  the 
natural  gems  by  means  of  various  silicates  and  oxides  has 
already  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  no 
doubt  this  ingenious  branch  of  industry  must  interfere 
considerably  with  the  trade  of  the  dealer  in  real  precious 
stones.  We  can  already  purchase  a  capital  "  diamond  " 
for  about  half-a-crown ;  and  the  imitation  of  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald  is  far  easier,  and  more  successful,  than 
that  of  the  diamond. 

Careful  choice  in  the  substances  to  be  melted  together, 

food  and  effective  cutting,  and  careful  artistic  setting, 
ave  gone  a  long  way  to  reproduce,  artificially,  the  bright- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  color  of  the  real  stone.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  the  sapphire  to  be  pure  alumina,  as  it  has 
shown  the  diamond  to  be  pure  carbon ;  but  it  does  not 
account  for  its  color,  which  is  partly  due  to  an  optical 
effect,  and  depends  upon  a  peculiar  molecular  arrange- 
ment. This  stone  possesses  the  singular  property  known 
as  dichroism — that  is,  it  shines  with  two  colors,  blue  and 
red.  In  a  well-cut  stone,  a  red  cross  often  appears  in  the 
midst  of  the  sapphire  blue.  The  ruby  is  also  pure  alu- 
mina, and  its  vivid  red  color,  like  the  blue  of  the  sapphire, 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  a  peculiar  optical  effect. 
In  fact,  no  chemical  analysis  has  been  able  to  account 
quite  satisfactorily  for  the  red  color  of  the  ruby  or  the 
blue  color  of  the  sapphire,  for  pure  alumina  is  quite 
white,  and  the  sapphire,  as  we  have  seen,  shows  two  col- 
ors. This  peculiar  optical  effect  noticed  in  the  ruby  and 
sapphire,  has,  strange  to  say,  been  accidentally  repro- 
duced not  long  since  by  a  French  chemist,  M.  Sidot,  who 
has  been  making  some  experiments  on  artificial  stones. 
He  has  produced  a  kind  of  glass  by  melting  phosphate 
of  lime  at  a  great  heat,  and  the  product  possesses  the  blue 
color  of  the  sapphire,  with  the  remarkable  dichroism  be- 
fore alluded  to.  The  experiment  is  so  curious  that  a  few 
lines  may  be  devoted  to  it  here. 

By  the  action  of  heat  on  what  is  termed  "  acid  phos- 
phate of  lime,"  it  is  transformed  into  "  crystallized  pyro- 
phosphate ";  and  when  heated  to  a  still  higher  tempera- 
ture, it  passes  into  the  vitreous  or  glassy  state.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  in  this  condition  it  loses  some  of  its  phos- 
phoric acid  by  volatilization,  and  passes  into  the  state  of 
"  tribasic  phosphate."  Such  is  the  technical  explanation 
of  the  changes  which  occur.  The  phosphate  of  lime 
glass  is  produced  by  taking  this  substance  in  a  moist  acid 
state  and  heating  it  in  an  iron  pot  to  a  dark-red  heat. 
During  this  operation  it  is  worked  about  with  an  iron  rod, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  swelling  up  and  passing  over  the 
edge  of  the  iron  crucible.  .The  dark-red  heat  is  contin- 
ued until  the  whole  mass  has  become  glassy  and  trans- 
parent. At  this  moment  it  is  run  into  another  crucible, 
in  which  it  is  heated  to  a  white  heat,  that  is  kept  up  for 
about  two  hours,  being  stirred  rapidly  with  a  rod  the 
whole  time.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  molten  mass 
is  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  for  about  an  hour, 
and  is  then  run  out  of  the  crucible,  either  on  a  metallic 
slab  or  into  a  metal  mortar.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  too 
rapid  a  cooling.  The  product  may  thus  be  run  out  into 
a  sheet,  like  plate-glass.  A  small  sheet  of  such  a  nature 
was  obtained  by  M.  Sidot  in  one  of  his  experiments :  it 
measured  about  three  inches  across,  by  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  was  large  enough  to  be  cut  into  a  consid- 
erable number  of  beautiful  artificial  sapphires. 

The  ruby  and  sapphire  have  also  been  closely  imitated 
in  another  way  by  Fremy  and  Fiel,  two  French  chemists; 
and  the  chief  interest  in  this  process  is  the  fact  that  the 
artificial  stones  possess  essentially  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  real  ones.  To  produce  these,  equal  weights 
of  alumina  and  red-lead  are  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  an 
earthenware  crucible.  A  vitreous  substance  is  formed, 
which  consists  of  silicate  of  lead  and  crystals  of  white 
corundum.  To  convert  this  corundum  into  the  artificial 
ruby,  it  is  necessary  to  fuse  it  with  about  two  per  cent  of 
bichromate  of  potassium ;  whilst  to  obtain  the  sapphire, 
a  little  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassium,  must  be  employed.  The  stones 
so  produced  possess  at  least  very  nearly  the  hardness  of 
the  real  stones,  as  they  scratch  both  quartz  and  topaz. 

The  French  "paste"  which  imitates  the  diamond  so 
closely  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  glass,  the  manufacture  of 
which  was  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  by  Donault-Wieland,  of  Paris.  The  finest 
quality  of  paste  demands  extreme  care  in  the  choice  of 
materials  and  in  melting,  etc.  The  basis  of  it,  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert  manufacturer  just  named,  was  pow- 
dered rock-crystal  or  quartz.  The  proportions  he  took 
were— six  ounces  of  rock-crystal ;  nine  ounces  two  drams 
of  red-lead ;  three  ounces  three  drams  of  pure  carbonate 
of  potash ;  three  drams  of  boracic  acid ;  and  six  grains 
of  white  arsenic.  The  product  thus  manufactured  was 
extremely  beautiful,  but  rather  expensive,  compared  with 
the  prices  now  charged  for  artificial  jewels.  It  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  brilliancy.  But  of  late  years  the  greater 
purity  of  the  potash  and  lead  oxide  used,  and  the  im- 
provements in  the  furnaces  and  methods  of  heating  them, 
have  all  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  "diamonds" 
thus  manufactured. — Chambers's  Journal. 


It  has  been  discovered  m  Paris  that  ground  glass  is  as 
good  for  floors  as  cut  glass  is  for  decanters.  It  costs  more 
than  boards,  but  gives  promise  of  wearing  forever,  and  it 
lets  in  lots  of  light  all  the  way  down  to  the  cellar. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PERSONALS. 


The  ex-Empress  Eucenie  is  building  for  her- 
self a  beautiful  mausoleum,  not  in  France,  but 
in  England,  in  the  town  of  Farnborough,  whose 
inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  her,  partly  because 
she  goes  out  shopping  and  is  kind  to  their  poor 

Madame  Scalchi,  in  her  suit  against  Manager 
Abbey,  for  arrears  of  salary,  has  introduced  the 
world  to  the  interesting  fact  that  a  prima-donna 
astoluta  can  not  sing  well  or  safely  two  hours 
after  eating  a  hearty  meal.  .She  proved  the  fact 
by  the  testimony  of  several  eminent  singers, 
among  them  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

"The  Prince  of  Wales,"  says  the  London 
World,  "was  absent  from  London  for  weeks  to- 
gether last  summer.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  season  was  a  failure,  and  the  entire  social  sys- 
tem was  dislocated.  Nobody  knew  what  to  be 
at  or  what  to  do,  because  the  Marlborough 
House  ideal  was  not  visible." 

One  of  the  best  known  art  critics  in  this 
country  declares  that  the  lucubrations  of  his 
brother  critics  disturb  his  feelings  to  a  greater 
extent  than  do  the  works  of  artists  whom  he  is 
called  upon  to  criticise,  and  that  he  makes  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  "go  for"  the  former  persons 
as  often  and  as  vigorously  as  he  conveniently 
can. 

Tourgueneff's  opinion  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
recently  been  made  public  in  his  memoirs.  The 
distinguished  French  actress  always  reminded 
him  of  a  toad,  and  he  could  see  little  in  her  but 
an  aptness  for  grimaces,  for  mouthing,  and  for 
posturing.  Tourgueneff  never  would  have  be- 
come famous  as  an  artist  were  his  portrayals  in 
general  characterized  by  so  little  sense  of  pro- 
portion. 

M.  Zola,  in  a  preface  to  a  republished  early 
work,  tells  a  pathetic  story  of  his  sufferings  at 
the  beginning  of  his  literary  career,  especially 
how  he  was  actually  in  need  of  bread,  because 
he  could  not  sell  what  he  had  written.  The 
turn  of  the  tide  came  when  he  made  a  contract 
with  an  editor  of  a  Marseilles  newspaper  to  fur- 
nish him  with  police  reports  at  two  cents  a  line, 
to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  romance. 

The  oldest  American  college  student  is  said 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  entered  the 
class  of  1832  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
failing  to  complete  the  course,  has  entered  the 
class  of  1885,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
If  the  old  gentleman  allows  a  few  more  classes 
to  slip  by  nim,  his  friends  fear  that  he  will  not 
graduate  at  all.  They  are  solicitous  lest  he 
should  continue  to  be  one  of  the  boys  at  the  age 
of  ninety. 

General  W,  T.  Sherman  was  the  central  figure 
'  at  the  latest  banquet  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety in  New  York  city,  and  the  large  number 
of  distinguished  members  and  guests  cheered 
him  so  heartily  that  the  old  soldier  was  visibly 
affected.  He  is  modestly  of  the  opinion  that 
"The  Brooklyn  Bridge  surpasses  any  work  that 
ever  emanated  from  the  human  brain."  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  unambitious  great  man  that 
this  country  has  produced.  He  spoke  of  him- 
self as  "an  old  man  with  many  grandchildren 
and  other  young  ones  to  attend  to." 

The  late  David  Lydig  Suydam  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  rich  New  York  mer- 
chant who  retired  from  business  in  his  thirty- 
first  year,  and  for  forty  years  afterwards  was 
absolutely  out  of  business.  One  of  his  intimate 
friends  was  George  Peabody,  the  philanthropist, 
whom  he  resembled  in  his  spirit  of  benevolence, 
in  his  fondness  and  aptness  for  entertaining, 
and  in  his  knowledge  of  other  lands  than  ours. 
His  ancestors  settled  on  Long  Island  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  He  was  an  old  volunteer  fire- 
man, and  used  to  speak  of  it  with  pride. 

Mr.  JohnG.  VVhittier  says  of  " Snow  Bound:" 
"It  was  written  after  two  beings  had  passed 
away  whom  I  loved  devotedly — my  mother  and 
my  sister.  It  is  in  one  sense  a  memorial  of 
"them,  and  as  I  could  not  dissociate  them  from 
my  home,  the  poem  became  a  narrative  of  my 
early  days  in  Haverhill.  The  physician  referred 
to  was  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Theodore  Weld,  of 
whom  I  also  speak  in  the  prelude  to  a  little 
poem,  'The  Countess,'  and  the  young  woman 
is  Miss  Harriet  Livermore,  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Livermore.  I  became  acquainted  with 
her  while  she  was  stopping  at  Dr.  Weld's  house. 
She  was  highly  gifted  and  eccentric,  but  very 
strong-minded  and  willful,  and  was  always  a 
religious  enthusiast." 


An  American  speculator,  says  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Truth,  is  extremely 
anxious  to  get  Mme.  Clovis  Hughes  to  sign 
an  engagement  with  him  to  play  Lady  Mac- 
beth in  the  United  States  and  different  European 
cities,  when  she  is  acquitted.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  would,  in  that  character,  be  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  age.  She  is  Siddonsish 
in  air,  aspect,  and,  possibly,  disposition;  has 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  fine  art, 
and  has  a  natural  bent  for  le  style  noble.  With 
very  little  teaching  she  would  make  a  first-rate 
tragedy  Queen,  and  probably  the  finest  Lady' 
Macbeth  that  ever  trod  the  boards  of  a  theater 
since  Mrs.  Siddons  retired  from  the  stage.  Her 
voice  accords  with  her  person.  It  is  strong, 
deep,  and  musical.  Latterly,  she  was  rather 
stout  for  perfect  beauty.  But  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  seven  weeks  in  a  house  of  detention 
will  render  her  more  slim.  Being  a  sculptress, 
she  has  an  eye  for  picturesque  attitudes.  Her 
arms  arc  finely  shaped,  and  though  she  is  not  a 
coquettish  woman,  she  thinks  it  a  pity  to  hide 
them.  She  often  wears  high  dresses,  wi'h  gauze 
or  lace  sleeves,  which  only  slightly  veil  them. 
As  I  can't  waste  pity  on  such  a  wretch  as 
Morin,  and  as  I  never  yet  saw  a  tolerable  Lady 
Macbeth,  I  sincerely  hope  Mme.  Clovis 
Hughes  will  be  acquitted  and  accept  the  offer 
of  the  American  speculator. 

 •  

Among  the  new  colors  in  female  dress,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fashion  paper,  arc  fuinee  de  bois  and 
Rottge  Tanglant.  We  nave  often  wondered  why 
the  manufacturers  of  ladies'  dress-goods  didn't 
introduce  these  colors — especially Jumce  de  bois. 
It  is  "perfectly  lovely"— but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  is  a  blue,  or  a  red,  or  a  gray,  but 
think  it  is. — Norrisiown  Herald, 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Alas,  how  easily  things  go  wrong! 
A  sigh  too  mucn  or  a  kiss  too  strong, 
And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  sweeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

McDonald. 

"All  a  woman  asks  is  to  be  loved."  And  she 
can't  ask  that  except  during  leap  year. 

We  parted,  and  mine  eyes  were  wet ; 

Thine,  too,  I  think  were  brimming 
With  tears  or  brine!  Love,  I  forget ; 
Could  it  be  both?    I  think  not.  Vet, 

You  know  we  were  in  swimming. 

Charles  Henry  IVebb. 

A  young  bride,  enumerating  the  many  good 
qualities  of  her  husband  to  a  friend,  said  :  "And 
then  he  is  so  big  and  stout  that  he  is  just  splen- 
did to  sit  on  the  Bible  and  press  autumn  leaves." 

Class  in  ancient  history: 

Teacher.  Well,  after  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conquered  the  world — in  fact,  after  he  had  done 
all  the  meanness  possible— what  did  he  then  do? 

Wicked  Boy.    He  joined  the  church,  sir. 

"  Very  cold  last  night,  Mr.  Townsend,"  ob 
served  the  reporter.    "Cold!    I  should  say  so. 
Went  home;  lit  a  candle;  jumped  into  bed; 
tried  to  blow  candle  out:  couldn't  do  it ;  blaze 
frozen;  had  to  break  it  off,"  replied  Mr.  Town 
send. —  Virginia  Enterprise. 

The  New  York  Sun  says:  "The  reporter  is  a 
hard-working,  well-meaning  man.  Takehim  in 
and  treat  him  well.'  The  only  remark  we  have 
to  make  on  this  is,  that  you  can't  take  him  in, 
but  he  will  take  all  the  treating  he  can  get. 
— Somerville  Journal. 

The  Harvard  students  continue  a  vigorous 
agitation  against  compulsory  attendance  at 
morning  prayer.  A  young  man  with  three  or 
four  fingers  and  half  a  dozen  ribs  broken  at  a 
game  of  football  is  next  morning  in  no  mood 
for  praying. 

I  hear  a  sharp  ring  on  the  frosty  way, 

And  I  catch  the  gleam  of  a  cycle  bright, 
Just  a  glimpse  of  a  form  in  Quaker  gray, 

And  then — the  dear  boy! — Tie  is  out  of  sight. 
Ah,  out  and  away,  ere  the  sun  is  high, 

While  the  early  clouds  are  all  rose  and  pearl, 
And  the  air  like  a  wine  that  is  bright  and  dry, 

And  I'm — only  a  girl. 

I  think  of  the  hollows  where  leaves  lie  dead  ; 

Of  the  gaunt  trees' shadows  against  the  sky; 
Of  the  cool,  clear  stretch  of  blue  overhead, 

And  the  low,  lush  meadows  he  rattles  by. 
I  look  on  the  road  with  its  dusty  track. 

Where  the  wind-gusts  meet  to  whistle  and 
whirl 

And — yes !  I  may  look  for  his  coming  back, 
For  I'm  only  a  girl. 

I  may  watch  and  wait  all  day  for  the  ring 

Of  his  pretty  plaything's  glistening  steel; 
And,  dressed  in  my  gayest,  may  sit  and  sing 

Over  my  work  till  T  hear  the  wheel. 
Then  I  shall  see  the  eye's  o'  my  lad, 

And  he  a  cheek  and  a  dropping  curl ; 
And — well,  yes — perhaps — I'm  a  little  glad 

That  I'm  only  a  girl.     Ruth  Hall,  in  Outing. 

An  epicurean  bishop  was  neatly  taken  in  by  a 
smart  boy  at  Banbury.  Being  desirous  of  tast- 
ing the  famous  cake,  he  beckoned  to  the  lad  to 
come  to  him  to  the  window  of  the  railway  car- 
riage, and  asked  the  price  of  the  cakes.  "Three- 
pence each,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  Giving  him 
sixpence,  the  bishop  desired  him  to  bring  one, 
and  added,  as  he  was  running  off,  "  Buy  one  for 
yourself  with  the  other  threepence."  Presently 
the  boy  returned,  munching  his  "  Banbury,"  and 
handing  threepence  in  coppers  to  the  Dishop, 
announced  in  the  most  ingenuous  manner, 
There  was  only  one  left,  sir." — London  Letter.* 

No  home  is  complete  without  a  dog.  Many  a 
man  has  a  dog  that  has  no  home,  but  very  few 
men  have  a  home  and  no  dog.  A  home  without 
a  dog  is  just  about  as  sad  as  a  dog  without  a 
home.  When  you  go  home  at  night  you  like  to 
be  welcomed  by  your  dog,  who  scampers  to  you 
across  the  oil-cloth  and  barks  with  delight,  and 
jumps  on  you  with  unbounded  glee,  and  leaves 
his  footmarks  on  every  square  inch  of  you,  from 
your  boots  to  your  hat. 

You  always  appreciate  the  affection  of  your 
dog,  because  you  know  that  it  springs  from  the 
heart  and  is  genuine.  You  know  that  the  dog 
means  everything  he  barks,  and  that  every  jump 
is  impregnated  with  sincere  love.  You  know 
that  he  is  not  getting  on  the  good  side  of  you 
for  a  seal-skin  sacque,  or  a  dozen  pairs  of  im- 
ported gloves  that  button  away  up  the  arm  and 
back  to  the  collar-bone.  As  he  springs  upon 
you  and  tries  to  lick  your  face,  you  know  it  is 
not  because  he  thinks  the  parlor  requires  new 
lambrequins,  or  because  he  would  like  to  have  a 
box  at  the  opera. 

A  dog  is  a  great  comfort  in  the  house.  He 
keeps  burglars  and  tramps  away,  and  keeps  away 
himself  when  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  whip- 
ped. He  is  handy  to  have  around  the  table  to 
eat  up  the  fat  that  you  cannot  cat  yourself.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  dog  has  to  be  chained  to 
be  kept  from  running  away  from  home,  when  it 
is  impossible  to  drive  him  away  with  profanity 
and  bricks.  Unfasten  him,  and  beat  him  and 
kick  him,  and  throw  coal  at  him,  and  drive  him 
off  the  premises,  and  what  is  the  result?  Why, 
the  result  is  that  inside  of  an  hour  you  will  find 
him  sound  asleep  on  the  hearth  of  the  kitchen. 

There  never  was  a  greater  lover  of  home  than 
the  dog.  He  is  perfectly  happy  at  home,  and 
he  always  makes  himself  at  home.  He  will  sleep 
on  anything  that  is  soft,  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  to  him  whether  it's  a  door-mat,  a 
crazy-quilt,  or  a-velvet  dress.  You  can  find  his 
hair  on  every  square  inch  of  dry  goods  in  the 
house,  except  the  curtains,  and  he  would  sleep 
on  them  if  he  could.  He  likes  every  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house  that  has  a  cushion  on  it, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  Eastlake  or  East  New 
York.  The  dog  never  gets  sick  of  home:  but 
take  him  away  from  home,  and  he  will  get 
homesick. — Puck, 


C.  P^R.  R. 

TIME  H4  in  m  I  E   SUNDAY, NOV.  23, 1884. 

Trains  leave  ami  are  due  to  arrive  at  San 
Frauctaco  us  follows: 


l.KAVE 
FOR 


DESTINATION. 


8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m . 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 
(8. 00  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  in. 

3.00  p.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  111. 

7.30  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

*3-3o  p.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 
3.30  p.  m- 
8.00  a.  m. 
'9.30  a.  m. 
3.00  p.m. 
4.00  p.  in. 
3.00  p.  in. 
8.00  a.  m. 
p.  m 


■  Benicia 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa  

.Colfax  


..Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 

I  Dcming,  El  Paso  I  Express... 

I  and  East  (  Emigrant  . 

.  .Gftlt  and  lone  via  Livermore  . 

.  .Gait  via  Martinez  

. .  Knight's  Landing  

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South  

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

. .  Martinez  


.Marysville  and  Chico  

I  Mojave  and  East  I  Express.., 
(                M      "    J  Emigrant 
.Nilesand  Haywards  


j  Ogden  and  East  I  Express 
I      "       "      "    (  Emigrant  . . 
j  Red  Bluff     I  via  Marysville. 
1  and  Tehama  J  via  Woodland  . 
. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore . . . 

"         via  Benicia  

**  via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  .San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

(  Tulare,  Fresno  1  

(  Madera  and  Merced.  J  

.  Vallejo  


.  V  irginia  City  . 
.Woodland  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


6.40  p.  m 
11. 10  a.  m 
10. 10  a.  m 
*  10.10  a.  m 
6.40  p.  m 
5.40  P-ni 
1 1. 10  a.  m 
6.40  p.  m 
10.40  a.  m 
6. 10  a.  in 
5.40  p.  m 
'10.40  a.  m 
10. 10  a.  m 
10.40  a.  m 
5.40  p.  m 
•8.40  a.  m 
6.40  p. m 
•3.40  p.  m 
10.40  a.  m 
5.40  p.  m 
10.40  a.  m 
6.10  a.  m 
5.40  p.  m 
3.40  p.  m 
9.40  a.  m 
•8.40  a.  m 
11. 10  a.  rq 
9.40  a.  m 
5  4o  P- 
6.40  p. 
5.40  p. 
6.40  p. 
1 1. 10  a. 


'3-40  p. 
i3.4o  p. 
9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
*  10.40  a. 
♦3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 


10.10  a.  m 
11. 10  a.  m 

6.40  p. m 
10.10  a.  m 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8 : 00  a.  in.  meets  Pa 
rific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa 
cific  Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FKAMIMO"  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12. oo, 

I.OO,  I.30,  2  OO,  2.3O,  3-00,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO, 
6.0O,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  g.OO,  IO. OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7-3o, 

*8.3o,  *3.30,  *4  00,  *4-3o,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *9. 30,  6.30,  J 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  $10,30,  it.oo,  }n. 30,  12.00,  t 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  *7.3<>.  8.00, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  I.OO, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,*6.3o,7  oo,*7-3o, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00,  *5«3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


B.oo, 
12.30, 
5-3°. 

'8,oo, 
9.00. 

I.OO, 

8.30, 


*8.3o, 
,  2.00, 
1  9>oo, 

fS.oo, 
•4.30, 


To  " SAN  I'RASdSrO"  l»aily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  *6.53,  '7.23,  '7.53, 
•8.53,  *9-23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  '4.53,  *5.23,  "5.53, 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-5°.  , 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda)-*5.i5, 
16.45,  tp.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  II.OO, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)- *5.37,  *6  07, 

7-°7.  7-37p  8-o7.  8-37.  9-°7.  9-37.  10.07,  '°.37. 

11.37,  12-07,  ".37,  1.07,  1.37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37 

4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  1 
FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52, 

7.52,  t8. 22,  8.52,9.22,9.52^10.22,  10.52,  tn.22, 

|l2.22,  12.52,  tl'22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.5Z,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY  -t5. 15,  (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  t9-i5,  9-45,  tio.15,  10.45,  11. 15, 
12.45,  "-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5  '5.  5-45.  6.15 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45, 
7.4s,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  m.45,  1 12.45,  '.45.  2.45, 
4.45,  ts-15.  5.45,  16. is,  6.45,  (7.15. 


•8.23, 
*6.23, 


7.00, 
11.30, 
.  4-3°. 

6-37. 
11.07, 
,  4-07, 

I.  06. 
17.22, 

II.  52, 
4-52, 

t-.<5. 
"•45. 
6.45, 

17->S. 
3-45. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17. 15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.is,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2-15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  1  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
ioi  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


S.  P^R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 

«  0111  in*  in  In-  Sunday,  November  10,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  itreet-0  as  follows: 


LKAVK 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

•  6.50  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m.  ' 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
*5-i5  P-  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

( 

6.35  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  m. 

9.03  a.m. 
•10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  m. 
1$.oz  p.  m. 

6.0R  p.  m. 

8.v>  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
*3-3°  P-  m* 

4.30  p.  m.  | 

j  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
j    Principal  Way  Stations. 

■ 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 
3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

to. 40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  in.  I 

i  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

*io.o2  a.  111. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  j 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

{  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j  |  **£|g  *'  ™* 

10.40  a.  m.  | 
•3.30  p.  m.  | 

(  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  \  \     ,  Q 

)  (Camp  Capitola)&  S.  Cruz.  (  I     °*oB  p*  m' 

10.40  a.  m.  I  Sotedad  and  Way  Stations.  |  6.08  p.  m. 
•Sundays  excepted,    t Sunday*  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


A-jTStanuard  of  Timk.— Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  <io) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscadkro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptot,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 

to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


For  Sundays  only. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 
return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.    *  J  day,  inclusive.  • 


Ticket  Opkicbs.—  Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H .  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

,     sol  1  1 1 1  n\  DIVISIONS.1  j, 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C. 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


A.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  t.ooimw, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q  On  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
<—>  •  O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glc  nwood,  Felton,  Big  Irees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
O  C>f~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
^  '  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

O  (  \  V-  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
"  •  *— *  ^— "  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dt>  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  O SAN  JOSE,  on  SA  TURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

Q  C\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O.WW  JOSE,  Hit;  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$3  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SAN  TA  CRUZ. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALA  HIED  A  i 

86. 00  —  36.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  io.oo. 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  *|i2.oo,  12.30,1,1.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P. 

From  FOURTEEN  TH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85  30,  36.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7  30,  8.00,  8.30, 
a.oo,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  *fl  1 1.00,  11.30  A.M.;  5|i2.oo,  12.30, 
III. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00.  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M* 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  85.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16, 7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U  10.46, 
11. 16,  II11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 1 1. 31 
P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  'Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  K.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

330%  1:1  mi  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  KNUKAVINGJ 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameline  executed  to  order. 


TRHMONT  HOUSE, 


THE    ~PA.TaA.CtC    HOTEL    OE  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 

GEO.  A.  COBB,  CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTItACTS  WILL   Ji  E   MA  I>10. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WHY  WE  ARE  PROUD. 


Now  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  launched  into 
a  new  year,  let  us  pause  and  endeavor  to  realize 
the  extent  of  our  own  greatness. 

We  Americans  must  do  our  own  congratulat- 
ing, as  the  rest  of  the  world  seem  a  little  inclined 
to  laugh  at  us.  But,  why  should  they?  Wc 
make,  lose,  and  spend  more  money  in  a  year  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Of  course  we 
are  not  a  literary  people,  for  we  have  no  time  fur 
that  sort  of  thing.  Science  is  slow,  and  there 
is  no  money  in  it.  Art,  we  can  never  excel  in, 
as  we  lack  the  artistic  sense.  All  our  music  is 
borrowed  or  stolen,  but  therein  we  are  just  as 
"  smart  "as  if  we  originated  something  ourselves. 
In  short,  we  are  an  extraordinarily  superior 
people,  and  if  we  leave  out  literature,  science, 
painting,  music,  and  all  the  other  kindred  arts, 
and  do  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  our  finan- 
cial honor,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  of 
our  immeasurable  superiority  over  those  who 
are  immeasurably  our  inferiors. 
Well  may  the  eagle  scream  ! 
What  could  be  more  exhilarating  than  our  ap- 
plication of  our  own  laws?  Canada  is  literally 
swarming  with  American  defaulters,  only  wait- 
ing until  they  may  return  with  impunity  to  re- 
sume their  positions  in  our  midst.  The  same 
positions?  no,  very  different  positions,  for  when 
they  return  they  will  have  plenty  of  money. 

What  a  jolly  old  farce  our  Sunday  schools  and 
our  "home  influence"  must  appear  to  the  rising 
'eneration,  with  such  luminaries  as  Ferdinand 
pV'ard,  |ohn  C.  Eno,  and  a  hundred  others,  not 
only  unpunished,  but  living  upon  the  fat  of  the 
land,  with  a  rich  old  age  before  them! 

What  a  thrill  of  horror  runs  through  the  com- 
munity when  we  hear  of  an  embezzlement  I 
How  surprised  we  are!  And  how  long  it  takes 
us  to  forget  it ! 

All  this  is  hopeful. 

Our  young  men,  growing  up  in  such  a  glorious 
atmosphere  of  moral  sensitiveness,  cannot  fail 
to  develop  into  useful,  quiet  and  unostentatious 
citizens,  taking  much  pride  in  their  mental  ac- 
complishments, but  inclined  to  ignore  the  value 
of  money;- -and  there  are  those  who  accuse  us 
of  vulgarity ! 

Our  bar-rooms  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
We  spend  more  money  in  "  stand  up"  drinking 
than  the  whole  of  Europe  put  together.  This  is 
true  grit,  and  speaks  volumes  for  our  future. 

But  our  boast,  our  pride,  the  apple  of  our  eye, 
is  our  "  material  prosperity."  It  is  in  the  prac- 
tical side  ol  life  that  we  excel.  Ah!  there  indeed 
are  we  strong!  Of  course,  our  buildings  fall 
down  rather  oftener  than  is  pleasant,  and  burn 
up  with  a  rapidity  which  frequently  entails  an 
undesirable  loss  of  human  life.  Also  are  our 
steamboats,  etc.,  a  trifle  erratic  in  their  habits; 
but  the  very  causes  which  produce  these  un- 
fortunate results  mean  wealth  and  prosperity  to 
the  enterprising  contractors. 

Our  progress  in  manufactures  is  simply  start- 
ling, robe  sure,  the  best  of  everything  is  im- 
ported, and  no  one  who  can  afford  it  thinks  of 
purchasing  the  American  article.  That,  however, 
is  a  trifle  which  plenty  ol  time  and  a  radical 
change  in  our  national  character  will  be  sure  to 
remedy. 

Personally,  we  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Our  rich  complexion,  soft,  mellow  voices  and 
exquisite  manners,  have  long  since  made  us  the 
envy  of  the  civilized  world.  Many  of  those 
Americans  who  reside  abroad  for  any  length  of 
time  take  little  pride  in  their  nationality,  and 
seem  ashamed  of  their  own  countrymen;  but 
this,  we  have  decided,  is  their  fault,  not  ours. — 
Lt/e.   


A  man  was  sitting  on  a  door-step.  He  was 
thin  and  ill-clad,  and  was  shivering  with  cold. 
A  charitable  stranger  passing  by  took  pity  on 
him. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  you  look  cold." 
"That's  not  strange,"  was  the  reply.  "lam 
cold." 

"What's  the  trouble?  Are  you  out  of  a  job?" 
"  Yes,  and  I  can't  get  another." 
"What's  your  business?" 
'•'  I'm  a  coachman.    I  got  out  of  a  job  by  be- 
ing too  impudent,  and  now  I  can't  get  anotner." 
"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  every  time  I  go  to  a  man  and 
ask  f.->r  work,  he  gets  mad  and  begins  to  swear." 
"Why?" 

"Weil,  I've  found  out  it  all  comes  from  their 
reading  the  jokes  about  coachmen.  They've 
made  more  men  mad  than  the  recent  political 
revolution  did.  I'm  going  to  engage  in  a  new 
trade.  I'll  be  a  paragrapher  and  write  up  humor- 
ists, and  get  them  all  out  of  work." — Puck. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

102  4  Market  Street. 

We  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  «  la)  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KRUC  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  K.RUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  yUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sate  by 
HII  UIAW  BROTHERS  A  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  5»5  Front  Strbkt 


D 


R.  JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 


HAS  REMOVED 
From  No.  7  to  1x05  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
Near  Geary  street. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTT'ITTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

T  l'  hink  of  "  Sumise,"  11  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 

— 

IT  hen  *' Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  inediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  fitting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T« 
TT 

TT  he  "  Kre<h  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 

TT  T— 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  SunrUe  "  Tea  or  two  fiftycent  boxes  of  *'  Sunset "  Tea 
by  staf'ng  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  *'T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one "  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffit-e  Box  1475-  or  by  ^end- 
ing  answers  to  the  I niporters  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlt-ir.en  :  Wc  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
Muting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  proceduie  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  [apanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M  .  VOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &.  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

Tlie  Many  Great  Advantage*  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $ioo,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved ....  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unh- 
QVALSD  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
Wc  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  Ui  with  a  visit. 

Gallon  Mil  UK  .\    KM  IT 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


1 111:  hi  s  1 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywhere. 

Depot,  513  Saeramento  Mreet. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 
n  m:kai.  directors, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr£ing's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLBR,  J.  W.  PORTKR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  a2d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  35  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

 J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HOVfAU  UE  A  CO., 

1»3.  315  and  317  Market  street.        San  Fr.incisco. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  io  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS.  Manager. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LODUINU  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MRS.O.   R.  JOHNSON.  Prop'r. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Strbkt, 
Rooms  g  and  xo.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


PIANOS! 


Ill    III.      \\  C.I  1.1  ' 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Branuan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  in.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  IIO>UKO.Ml. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.     From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JAN.  22d 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  3d 

SAN  PAULO  TUESDAY,  MA"CH  10th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PAULO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  2d 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  j.oou-lun  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Hamsun  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  15th 

MARIPOSA  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  1st 

AT  3  h  Mi 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
Fur  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS  .  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Ofllee  Market  Street 

Rett  iiery  Fotrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS   President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRKLAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..    D.  lSii2. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  fok  th«  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brandbk,  Vice-President: 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator.  Tele- 
phone,  and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


(Trade  Makk] 

Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 

THE  /ETNA_  SPRINGS. 

To  the  highly  curative  properties  of  these  waters  and 
the  charms  of  the  place  is  added  an  elegant  and  capacious 
Swimming  Bath, 

These  waters  purify  the  blood,  refresh,  renew  and  re- 
store the  whole  system. 

They  cure  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Dyspepsia,  Erysip- 
elas, Kidney  and  Liver  Diseases,  Chronic  Diarrhoea 
Paralysis,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints  in  the  early  stages. 

1'hese  waters  are  a  specific  in  cases  of  Malaria,  Chill 
and  Ague  Fever. 

They  afford  magical  relief  in  ca^es  of  Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness  and  General  Debility. 

Visitors  leave  San  Francisco  at  8  a.  m.  for  St.  Helena, 
thence  by  daily  stage  (Sundays  excepted),  arriving  at  the 
/Etnas  at  5  p.  M. 

For  pamphlet  containing  analysis  and  cures,  address 
William  Burnbll,  Superintendent,  or  William  H. 
Lidbll,  Proprietor,  Lidell  P.  O.,  Napa  County,  Cala. 


Washington,  D.  C,  I 
March  27,  1883. ) 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I   have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS-  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
StaTweltth  St.,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  A-rnt- 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kind., 

834  Market  Street,  s.  f.. 

Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel' 
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Gavroche  meets,  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  a  couple 
who  are  extremely  ugly. 

"  Gracious ! "  he  cries,  holding  up  his  hands,  "  who  has 
opened  the  monkey  cage  ? " 

The  gentleman  is  furious. 

"  Is  that  remark  intended  for  me,  sir  ? " 

"  No,  monsieur." 

"  Then  it  is  for  my  wife? " 

"  No." 

"Then  for  whom,  may  I  ask?" 

Gavroche,  skipping  off:  "  It  is  for  both  of  you ! " 


A  boasting  Gascon,  on  his  return  from  the  East  Indies, 
was  relating  his  experiences  to  a  crowd  of  friends  at 
dinner. 

"  What  bothered  me  most  in  that  country,"  he  said, 
"  was  the  number  of  servants  one  has  to  keep.  Why,  I 
had  four  for  my  pipe  alone ;  the  first  brought  it  to  me, 
the  second  filled  it,  the  third  lit  it  " 

"And  the  fourth? "asked  his  friends. 

"  Oh,  the  fourth ;  why,  he  smoked  it.  I  never  could 
bear  the  taste  of  tobacco." 


Taupin,  in  humor  for  a  practical  joke,  enters  the  shop 
of  a  sausage-maker. 

"  What  does  monsieur  wish  ?  "  asks  the  shop-keeper. 

After  examining  with  a  pre-occupied  air  the  varieties 
of  sausage  and  blood-pudding  displayed  on  the  counter, 
Taupin  throws  back  his  head,  and  without  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  asks  the  tripe  merchant :  "  Have  you  any  bowels 
of  compassion  ?" 

"  The  end  is  at  hand.  I  think  he  has  become  uncon- 
scious," says  the  doctor. 

"  I'll  soon  find  out,"  says  the  wife  of  the  dying  man. 

She  brings  two  candles,  lights  them,  and  places  them 
by  the  bedside. 

The  old  miser  raises  up  and  blows  one  of  them  out; 
then  sinks  back  to  eternal  rest,  exhausted  by  his  last 
effort.   

Little  Totty  is  annoyed  at  having  to  wear  his  elder 
brother's  cast-off  <  lothes. 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  he  says.  "  If  it  goes  on  this  way,  in 
cas;  he  dies  before  me,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  marry  his 
widow ! " 


1 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  BLACKSMITH  OF  THE  VOSGES. 

BV  ALI'HONSK  KARR. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges  we  have  grand  old 
names,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  them;  old  Roman 
names,  modified  into  patois,  toned  down  as  it  were  to  a 
sober  tint,  suited  to  the  grimy  trades  to  which  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Antony  and  Galba  have  betaken  themselves. 

Antoine  the  blacksmith  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  and  in 
spite  of  a  stoop  in  the  shoulders  he  was  handsome,  too, 
and  well  made.  Vet  there  was  a  shiftiness  in  his  eyes 
that  made  that  stoop  at  times  look  wicked.  He  had  a 
hazel  eye — light  hazel,  the  fickle  color — the  most  fickle 
eye  that  shines;  the  eye  ever  changing,  ever  seeking  some- 
thing new,  ever  wearying  of  what  it  hath,  ever  greedy  ol 
enjoyment  in  the  present,  ever  ungrateful  lor  the  past,  un- 
mindful lor  the  future.  Ah,  and  when  such  an  eye  hath 
soft  brown  lashes  round  it.  'lis  the  most  dangerous  eye  to 
a  woman's  peace  that  ever  lighted  up  the  head  of  tickle 
man. 

Poor  Eulalie,  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the  com- 
mune, but  not  hardy  and  brown  like  the  other  peasant 
girls — no  touch  of  coarseness  in  her.  Too  frail  and  deli- 
cate for  the  tough  climate  and  rough  people,  she  looked 
like  some  pale  exotic  plant,  brought  harshly  Irom  a  green- 
house to  die  in  the  cold  searching  wind. 

1  was  very  sorry  when  1  saw  her  dancing  with  Antoine 
at  the  village  lestival ;  sorrier  next  day  when  I  met  Her 
coming  home  from  vespers,  walking  shyly  by  his  side. 

"  Now,  hang  the  man,"  1  said  within  myself;  "are  there 
not  hardy  maidens  enough  in  the  village — maidens  who 
would  bear  this  fickleness  as  calmly  as  they  would  next 
winter's  frost?  Why,  then,  should  he  fix  on  this  frail 
flower?  If  he  breathes  over  it  one  frosty  breath  it  will 
die." 

"Good  evening,  Eulalie,"  I  said,  aloud.  "  It  is  rather 
late  lor  you  to  be  out ;  the  wind  is  tresh,  the  dew  is  lad- 
ing fast ;  you  should  go  in,  my  child.  You  know  the  doc- 
tor said  you  should  avoid  mgnt  air." 

"  I  have  my  shawl,  sir,  thank  you,"  she  said,  in  the 
sweetest  tone  imaginable. 

"  1  can  take  care  of  Mademoiselle  Eulalie,"  said  An- 
toine, with  a  curious  lire  in  his  light  eyes.  "  Monsieur's 
solicitude  is  ill-placed.  Adieu,  Monsieur,  we  go  to  take 
a  turn  by  the  river." 

I  looked  after  them  and  sighed.  Then  I  turned  reso- 
lutely away. 

"  A  plague  take  my  dreaming  fancies,"  thought  I, 
"  Why  must  1  always  be  meddling?  and  a  thousand  ol 
my  poor  warnings  would  be  of  no  avail.  Will  a  pebble 
on  the  seashore  stop  the  tide?  " 

I  had  a  house  near  that  pretty  hamlet,  a  sort  of  sum- 
mer rest,  whither  I  resorted  in  the  rishing  season,  when 
the  river  was  brimful  of  trout  and  perch,  and  teeming 
with  other  fish  less  dainty.  And  so  it  happened  every 
day,  as  I  shouldered  my  basket  and  rod  and  went  forth 
solitary  to  my  sport,  I  saw  Antoine  the  blacksmith,  busier 
at  his  wooing  than  at  his  work.  In  the  morning  I  met 
him  coming  to  his  forge,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  had 
speech  with  Eulalie  in  her  little  garden,  for  the  saucy 
man  bore  a  little  flower  in  his  hand  or  pinned  daintily  in 
his  felt  hat,  and  his  light  hazel  eyes  smiled  mockingly  a* 
he  bade  me  good  morning.  Then,  in  the  evening,  when 
I  came  home  weary,  well  laden  with  fish,  I  saw  his  forge- 
fire  dead  and  his  tools  Hung  down  with  a  hasty  hand. 

"He  is  away  in  the  summer  woods  with  Eulalie,"  I 
said,  and  my  basket  and  rod  grew  strangely  burdensome. 

When  1  met  Eulalie,  she  was  all  smiles  and  brightness— 
a  rosier  hue  on  her  delicate  face,  a  softer  light  in  her  lov- 
ing blue  eyes,  and  in  her  elastic  step  a  newer  grace. 
Eooking  at  her  happiness,  1  grew  to  have  kindlier  thoughts 
of  Antoine. 

"  I  have  mistaken  his  character,"  I  said,  "  or  else  this 
poor  girl's  singular  beauty  can  chain  even  his  fickle 
lancy." 

Then  I  schooled  and  chided  myself  right  well  for  my 
own  sore  thoughts. 

"  Come  now,  silly  one,"  I  said,  "own  to  thyself  that 
this  rare  beauty  of  hers— so  delicate,  so  patrician— stirred 
within  thy  solitary  fancy  some  strange  dreamings.  '  Not  a 
girl  made  for  a  peasant  to  love,'  ran  thy  musings,  '  but  in- 
tended by  nature  for  a  lady ;  nay,  more,  a  princess  of  the 
woods,  too  delicate,  too  refined,  to  give  her  hand  to  one 
of  these  clowns.  If  now  a  gentleman  would  only  have 
the  courage  to  fling  aside  wordly  trammels.' " 

Ah  me,  how  the  threads  of  a  thin  purse  snap  even  at  a 
light  touch. 

Antoine  the  blacksmith  danced  next  evening  with  Eu- 
lalie at  the  village  festival,  walked  home  with  her  from 
vespers ;  and  in  the  morning  1  went  fishing. 

"All  things  are  for  the  best,"  I  said.  "  She  is  a  peasant 
girl,  the  princess  was  only  my  fancy;  and  she  loves  a 
peasant.  How  much  better  for  her  than  the  sneers  of 
Brussels  or  the  cold  contempt  of  Paris." 

So  I  hooked  trout  and  perch,  in  glens  and  valleys  where 
a  painter  would  be  enraptured,  and  Antoine  the  black- 
smith went  into  Love's  garden  and  plucked  my  fairest 
rose. 

What  mattered  it?  Philosophy  and  the  world's  custom 
deemed  us  both  right.  Therefore,  it  was  better  for  me  to 
fish  and  take  my  pastime,  and  leave  Antoine  the  black- 
smith to  his  work  and  his  wooing.    The  last  was  sport  to 


him — crueller  sport  than  mine,  for,  like  a  wicked  fowler, 
he  snared  my  bird  and  slew  it. 

When  I  went  back  to  Brussels  in  the  autumn  I  left 
the  pair  betrothed.  I  was  in  haste  to  go.  I  resisted  the 
great  Baron's  entreaty  to  stay  a  week  with  him,  to  hunt 
bear  and  shoot  foxes  and  wildcats  in  the  forest ;  and  I 
rejected  the  more  noble  offer  of  an  adventurous  English- 
man, who  brought  a  paper  boat  on  his  shoulders  and  pro- 
posed to  row  me  and  himself  down  the  rivers  Lesse  and 
Meuse,  and  on  to  the  world's  end,  if  I  would. 

In  hard  work  at  Brussels  the  winter  went  by  coldly,  the 
spring  more  coldly  still;  then  came  fiery  summer,  and  I 
thought  gladly  of  rushing  back  to  my  retreat  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Vosges. 

I  asked  no  questions  of  my  houskccper  on  the  night 
of  my  arrival  in  my  summer  home;  and  in  the  morning 
the  good  dame  was  busy;  so  I  strolled  down  to  the  village 
and  called  at  the  old  priest's  dwelling. 

"  Yes,  he  is  at  home,"  said  the  priest's  sister;  "  but  he 
is  engaged." 

"Then  I  will  wait  awhile,"  I  answered;  and  I  stepped 
into  the  little  parlor. 

When  I  was  left  alone,  the  hum  of  voices  reached  my 
ear,  and  looking  into  the  garden,  I  saw  the  priest  seated 
on  a  rustic  bench  near  the  window.  A  muffled  figure 
stood  by  him,  but  she  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  I 
could  not  see  her  face. 

"  No,  my  father,  let  him  who  caused  my  pain  partake 
of  it.  It  seems  that  I  must  die.  Well,  let  him  see  me 
die.    Let  him  know  what  he  has  done." 

The  book  I  had  taken  up  fell  from  my  hands.  This 
was  Eulalie 's  voice,  changed  and  broken,  but  no  less 
sweet  and  musical. 

"My  child,"  said  the  priest,  "you  are  wrong;  these 
feelings  are  sinful ;  they  savor  of  revenge." 

"  No,  father,  not  revenge.  Heaven  has  avenged  me; 
the  girl  for  whom  he  left  me  is  dead — cut  down  in  the 
midst  of  her  triumph  and  joy — dead,  after  only  one  day's 
illness.  How,  then,  can  1  have  thought  of  vengeance  in 
my  heart?  And  although  I  too  die,  the  good  God  has 
been  merciful  to  me.  1  die  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  and 
not  in  joy,  as  she  did.  No,  happiness  and  I  parted  long 
ago. 

"  But,  my  daughter,  surely  for  one  so  near  the  end,  thy 
thoughts  are  too  much  engrossed  by  this  world.  Come 
to  me  in  the  confessional  and  hear  of  heavenly  things, 
and  put  the  thought  of  this  marriage  behind  thee  as  a 
temptation  of  the  enemy." 

"Oh,  father,  you  mistake  me,"  cried  Eulalie;  and 
there  was  a  slight  ring  of  indignation  in  her  voice.  "  I 
do  no  wicked  thing  in  marrying  Antoine.  I  love  him. 
He  has  come  back  to  me,  in  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  no 
one  will  believe  that  I  have  forgiven  him  if  I  do  not  be- 
come his  wife.  If  he  is  my  husband,  he  can  nurse  and 
tend  me ;  he  can  come  to  my  bedside  and  receive  my 
last  prayer,  my  last  word;  but  if  I  refuse  him,  I  must  die 
away  from  his  presence,  and  my  mother  \\H1  hate  him." 

"Say  no  more,  poor  child;  I  will  marry  thee,  if  thou 
wilt." 

"Thanks,  father;  all  the  formalities  the  law  demands 
are  complied  with.  We  will  come  to  church  to-morrow 
to  be  united." 

She  went  down  the  garden,  with  a  feeble  step,  and  as 
she  turned  to  shut  the  wicket  gate,  I  caught  sight  of  her 
face. 

Was  this  the  flower  of  St.  Etienne?  Poor  flower,  how 
changed  and  sad ;  how  pale  and  broken  since  I  saw  her 
but  a  year  ago,  radiant  in  the  joy  of  her  first  love ! 

"  What  has  happened?  "  I  asked  the  priest,  as  he  shook 
me  by  the  hand.  "  Eulalie  is  much  altered.  She  has  a 
dying  look  upon  her  face  that  grieves  me  exceedingly." 

"  Her  face  tells  but  the  melancholy  truth,  my  dear 
friend.  She  goes  with  the  first  breath  of  autumn;  she  is 
is  in  a  deep  decline." 

"  And  how  is  this  that  she  is  not  married  to  the  black- 
smith? I  overheard  your  talk — you  marry  her  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  The  man  looks  upon 
this  marriage  as  an  expiation  of  his  sin,  but  I  would  not 
grant  him  this  poor  salve  to  his  conscience  if  I  could 
help  it." 

"But  they  were  to  have  been  married  at  the  New 
Year,"  I  cried.  "  I  cannot  understand  this  delay;  why 
is  it?" 

"At  the  New  Year,  Antoine  was  talking  of  marriage  to 
another  maiden.  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
tale: 

"All  went  well  with  Antoine  and  Eulalie  till  the  feast 
of  St.  Barbe,  last  November.  At  the  little  village  of  St. 
Barbe,  across  the  hill,  there  was  a  dance  on  their  festival 
day.  Antoine  went  to  it.  Eulalie  did  not  go.  The 
weather  was  stormy,  and  he  persuaded  her  to  remain  at 
home.  Of  late,  I  think,  he  had  wearied  a  little  of  her 
love  and  her  calm  temper,  which  never  tried  him  with 
caprice  or  coquetry. 

"  There  was  a  procession  and  much  extra  service  at  St. 
Barbe  on  the  festival  day,  and  I  went  there  to  assist  the 
priest.  So  it  happened  that  I  passed  down  among  the 
dancers  in  the  afternoon,  and  observed  Antoine  dancing 
with  a  very  handsome  young  girl  named  Therese  Du- 
fresne." 

"  I  have  ever  thought  him  a  fickle  man,"  I  said,  in- 
terrupting the  priest's  story  with  a  sigh. 


"  Fickle  and  heartless.  The  dance  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flirtation  with  Therese.  For  a  few  Sun- 
days more  he  still  appeared  by  Eulalie's  side  coming 
home  from  mass ;  a  few  evenings  more  he  waited  for  her 
as  she  came  home  from  vespers;  then  he  went  over 
shamefully  to  his  new  love,  and  all  the  village  knew  Eulalie 
w  as  deserted.  She  had  no  pride  to  bear  up.  She  sank 
from  that  day,  making  no  effort  to  hide  her  grief. 

"  But,  engrossed  in  his  new  passion,  Antoine  noticed 
nothing.  He  was  at  St.  Barbe  everyday.  He  spent  all 
his  Sundays  and  holidays  there.  From  her  window 
Eulalie  often  watched  him  as  he  walked  whistling  and 
careless  over  the  hill,  swinging  in  his  hand  the  flowers  he 
was  taking  to  Therese. 

"Therese  was  a  handsome  girl,  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  and  a  ruddy  brown  complexion ;  tall  and  strong, 
with  an  arm  almost  as  well  able  to  wield  the  hammer  as 
Antoine 's  own.  Moreover  she  was  willful  in  her  temper, 
and  capricious,  and  this  suited  a  man  of  Antoine's 
character  and  disposition. 

"As  he  went  to  St.  Barbe  he  never  knew  whether  his 
greeting  would  be  kind  or  cruel.  If  she  had  parted 
with  him  with  a  kiss  on  one  day  she  might  meet  him 
with  a  frown  and  a  hard  'word  on  the  next ;  and  so,  in 
spite  of  their  many  quarrels,  she  kept  the  man  faithful — 
far  more  enthralled  by  her  coarse  beauty  and  caprices 
than  ever  he  had  been  by  the  perfect  love  and  loveliness 
of  Eulalie. 

"At  length,  he  told  in  triumph  that  he  had  won  her 
consent  to  wed  him,  and  he  wore  at  his  forge  a  more  joy- 
ous face,  whistling  and  singing  as  he  handled  his  work, 
and  sending  forth  the  sparks  from  his  fire  merrily  into  the 
little  street. 

"  Eulalie  would  not  believe  the  news;  she  would  not, 
could  not,  deem  him  so  cruel  and  heartless.  Up  to  this 
time  she  had,  perhaps,  nursed  some  foolish  hopes,  some 
thought  that  he  would  leave  his  fickle  fancy  and  come 
back  to  her.  And  when  her  mother  told  her  the  tale  of 
his  approaching  marriage,  she  shook  her  head  and  said 
she  would  only  believe  it  from  his  own  lips. 

"  She  went  dow  n  to  the  forge,  where  the  hammer 
sounded  merrily  on  the  anvil,  and  the  sparks  flew,  and 
the  laughter  and  jest  of  rude  health  helped  the  work  and 
added  to  its  noisy  music.  There,  unnoticed,  she  leaned 
a  moment  against  the  door-sill,  watching  the  brawny  arms 
and  handsome  face  of  her  false  lover,  as  in  the  pride  of 
his  strength  he  welded  and  molded  the  glowing  iron  on 
his  anvil — he,  careless  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  coarse 
health,  and  happy  in  his  fickle  love;  and  she,  pa.\e,  bro- 
ken-hearted, and  dying — dying  for  him !  There  she  stood 
at  his  door,  unregarded — she  who  had  wasted  health  and 
life  and  love  for  him  ;  while  he  trilled  a  rollicking  ditty, 
with  amorous  lips,  and  the  glow  of  the  fire  warm  on  his 
ruddy  check.  But  suddenly  he  turned  his  light-hazel 
eyes  on  her,  the  sheen  of  the  flames  in  them ;  and  a  touch 
of  remorse  came  over  him. 

"  '  Ma'amselle  Eulalie,  can  I  do  anything  for  you?' 

"  '  I  am  come,'  said  the  girl,  '  not  in  anger,  Antoine, 
but  only  to  hear  the  truth  from  your  own  lips.  Is  it  true 
that  you  marry  Therese  Dufresne  next  week?' 

"  Her  face  turned  ashy  pale  as  she  spoke,  and  she 
grasped  the  door-sill,  with  feeble  hands,  to  support  her- 
self.   Antoine  was  embarrassed  and  silent. 

" '  You  see,  Ma'amselle  Eulalie,'  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  and  holding  out  his  hands  in  a  deprecating 
way,  '  you  are  scarcely  the  girl  to  suit  a  man  like  me. 
You  are  so  frail  and  delicate — almost  like  a  lady.' 

"'Antoine,  I  was  well  and  happy  until  I  met  and 
loved  you.' 

"And  wringing  her  hands  together,  the  dying  girl 
looked  in  his  face  for  pity ;  but  there  was  none.  There 
was  only  a  rough  kind  of  shame  in  the  man,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  irritation  that  she  should  dare  to  come  there  and 
reproach  him  with  her  pale  face  and  hollow  eyes. 

"  '  You  had  better  go  home,  now,  mademoiselle.  The 
villagers  will  wag  their  tongues  at  you  if  they  see  you 
speaking  to  me  now.' 

"  '  The  truth,  the  truth,  Antoine !  Tell  me  the  truth ; 
.that  is  all  I  ask.' 

"'Well,  then,  since  you  will  have  it — yes,  I  marry 
Therese.' 

"And  as  he  spoke  his  bride's  name  there  shone  in  his 
pale  eyes  that  amorous  light  and  gleam  of  triumphant  pas- 
sion that  in  days  gone  by  had  fallen  upon  Eulalie's  face  in 
warm  rays  when  he  stooped  to  kiss  her,  or  when,  beneath 
the  summer  shade  of  trees,  they  had  walked  hand  in  hand, 
talking  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  them. 

"  Down  upon  the  anvil  came  the  stalwart  blow  of  the 
great  hammer,  and  adding  discourtesy  to  his  cruel  words, 
he  turned  his  back  on  her,  whistling  at  his  work.  It 
needed  but  this  to  break  her  heart.  She  left  the  door, 
faint  and  sick  with  woe,  uttering  no  word  of  anger, 
breathing  no  rash  prayer  to  heaven  to  avenge  her  cause. 

"And  yet  the  vengeance  came.  The  month  of  May 
broke  in  upon  us  fiercely  hot.  Snow  melted  rapidly  on 
the  hills,  flooding  valley  and  meadow  as  with  a  sea ;  and 
as  this  dried  in  the  sun,  leaving  many  a  sluggish  pool, 
fever  fell  upon  the  villages  that  lay  nestled  in  the  deep 
glens. 

"  In  the  evening  Therese  Dufresne  walked  with  her 
lover,  counting  the  hours  to  their  wedding.  In  the 
morning  she  lay  on  her  bed,  stricken,  raving,  dying.  Her 
father  sent  for  Antoine,  but  she  did  not  know  him.  With 
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frenzied  hands  she  pushed  him  from  her,  and  died  raving 
of  some  old  lover,  gone  for  a  soldier,  and  lying  maimed 
and  helpless  in  some  hospital  in  Ghent. 

"And  now  the  blacksmith  was  a  marked  man.  People 
cried,  'A  judgment ! '  And  his  forge  grew  silent  and  de- 
serted. Meanwhile  Eulalie  perished  day  by  day,  like  a 
flower  withering  in  the  wind ;  and  whether  it  was  remorse, 
or  a  time-serving  fear,  or  a  return  of  love,  I  know  not ; 
but  in  a  few  short  weeks  after  Therese's  death  Antoine 
wooed  Eulalie  again  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  consented." 

Thus  the  priest's  tale  ended,  and  I,  looking  sorrowfully 
in  his  face,  sat  silent;  then  walked  homeward,  musing  on 
many  things. 

They  were  married,  but  I  went  not  to  the  wedding ; 
and  for  many  days  I  shouldered  my  basket  early  and 
wandered  to  the  deepest  and  farthest  glens,  sometimes 
throwing  my  line  idly  in  the  stream,  but  oftener  sitting  on 
the  bank  watching  the  ripples  flow  and  the  rushes  wave. 
So  a  month  went  by,  and  every  evening  when  I  returned 
home  and  laid  down  my  empty  basket,  with  a  smile  that 
hid  a  sigh,  I  heard  that  poor  Eulalie  was  worse. 

"She  is  dying  fast,  now,  poor  thing,"  said  my  house- 
keeper; "  she  is  worn  to  a  very  shadow.  I  saw  her  yester- 
day in  the  cemetery,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm, 
choosing  her  grave.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  He 
has  his  share  now  of  grief.  They  are  very  poor,  I  hear. 
People  go  miles  away  to  another  forge  rather  than  go  to 
him." 

"Poor,"  I  said;  and  there  rose  up  in  my  throat  so 
painful  a  sob  that  for  a  moment  no  other  word  would 
come;  then,  hiding  my  face  in  shadow,  I  bade  her  take 
quickly  all  needful  things  to  her. 

"  No,  stay  !  Not  to  her;  take  them  to  her  mother,  and 
let  her  take  them  to  her  daughter." 

Then,  sitting  lonely  by  my  wood  fire,  I  thought  bitterly 
of  the  empty  shadows  of  this  world,  and  how  strange  it 
was  that  I  should  send  bread  in  charity  to  one  whom  in 
foolish  dreams  I  had  clothed  in  velvet  and  jewels,  and 
worshiped. 

A  few  days  later,  when  I  heard  that  she  would  leave 
her  bed  no  more,  there  came  upon  me  a  silly  longing  to 
see  her  face ;  so  I  spoke  to  her  mother  on  the  subject. 

I  had  ever  been  her  friend,  I  said.  Might  I  see  her 
and  say  farewell?  The  mother  looked  at  me  with  fright- 
ened eyes. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  answered,  "  Antoine  has  grown  so 
fierce  I  dare  not  ask  him.  Somehow,  ever  since  he  knew 
he  must  loose  his  wife,  he  has  loved  her  with  a  stronger, 
fiercer  love  than  ever  he  gave  to  Therese.  He  begrudges 
every  word  and  look  given  to  another.  He  is  even  jeal- 
ous of  me." 

And  the  woman  went  away,  weeping  bitterly  as  she 
went. 

Now  I  was  sad,  indeed.  So  this  coarse  man,  who  had 
killed  my  pretty  flower,  was  her  master  in  death  as  well 
as  in  life,  and  denied  me  the  consolation  of  a  parting 
word.  What  a  strange  power  was  his  over  the  loving 
heart  he  had  broken. 

Wending  my  way  homeward  one  evening,  I  met  the 
priest.  "Come  with  me,"  he  said ;"  Eulalie  has  asked 
for  you." 

And  now  I  hesitated.  "  I  fear,"  I  said,  "  to  go.  Per- 
haps my  indignation  against  that  man  may  not  be  re- 
strained, even  in  her  presence." 

"  You  will  not  see  him,"  said  the  priest. 

In  another  moment  I  was  kneeling  by  her  couch ;  and 
if  before  I  saw  her  face  I  had  longed  to  tell  her  of  my 
love,  my  lips  were  sealed  when  her  dying  eyes  looked 
gratefully  into  mine,  as  she  humbly  thanked  me  for  the 
kindness  I  had  shown  her.  Then  she  put  out  her  hand 
to  me;  but  I,  looking  at  her  through  a  mist  of  tears,  did 
not  see  her  till  her  slender  fingers  touched  mine  and  drew 
them  down  to  her  lips. 

"  Forgive  Antoine,"  she  whispered;  and  a  deep  blush 
suffused  her  face.  "I  loved  him  always;  I  never  loved 
but  him." 

Then  I  knew  that  dream  of  mine,  hidden  in  my  heart, 
had  reached  her,  I  know  not  how,  and  thrown  a  shade  of 
sorrow  in  her  soul  for  me. 

"God  bless  you,  Eulalie,"  I  said,  "I  forgive  him. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  anger  in  my  heart  against  him 
now." 

The  next  day  she  died;  and  in  the  evening,  as  I  was 
going  down  to  the  priest's,  feeling  it  not  good  to  be  alone, 
I  saw  a  lonely  man  in  the  cemetery,  digging  a  grave.  I 
drew  near  to  him.  '  It  was  Antoine  the  blacksmith.  He 
was  digging  a  grave  for  Eulalie,  his  wife.  His  face  was 
ghastly  white,  and  stained  with  tears,  as  with  strong  arms 
he  raised  the  earth  and  cast  it  aside,  while  sobs  rent  his 
bosom,  till,  trembling  in  his  anguish,  he  rested  on  his 
spade  and  bowed  his  head  on  his  clasped  hands. 

Then  I  stole  away  and  told  the  priest  what  I  had  seen. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  Antoine  has  chosen  this  dread- 
ful task  as  a  penance.  He  would  dig  the  grave  himself,  ' 
he  said,  "  for  the  heart  he  had  broken."—  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  IV.  G.  Kelly. 


Snobberton.    Ah,  Dudley,  I  understand  you  are  to  be 
congratulated.    Is  the  fair  one  pretty? 
Dudley.   N-n-no.   Can't  say  she  is. 
Snobberton.    Good  figure? 
Dudley.    Y-ye-es !   'Bout  a  million.— Life. 


GIVEN  AND  TAKEN. 


Smoothing;  soft  the  nestling  head 

Of  a  maiden  fancy  led, 

Thus  a  grave-eyed  woman  said  : 

"Richest  gifts  are  those  we  make, 
Dearer  than  the  love  we  take 
That  we  give  for  love's  own  sake. 

"  Well  I  know  the  heart's  unrest; 
Mine  has  been  the  common  quest 
To  he  loved  and  therefore  blest. 

"Favors  undeserved  were  mine; 
At  my  feet  as  on  a  shrine 
Love  has  laid  its  gifts  divine. 

"Sweet  the  offerings  seemed,  and  yet, 
With  their  sweetness  came  regret, 
And  a  sense  of  unpaid  debt. 

"  Heart  of  mine  unsatisfied, 
Was  it  vanity  or  pride 
That  a  deeper  joy  denied? 

"  Hands  that  ope'  but  to  receive, 
Empty  close;  they  only  live 
Richly  who  can  richly  give. 

"Still,"  she  sighed,  with  moistening  eyes, 
"  Love  is  sweet  in  any  guise; 
But  its  best  is  sacrifice! 

"  He  who,  giving,  docs  not  crave, 
I.ikest  is  to  Him  who  gave 
Life  itself  the  loved  to  save. 

"Love,  that  self-forgetful  gives, 
Sows  surprise  of  ripened  sheaves — 
Late  or  soon  its  own  receives." 

/.  G.  Whittier'in  the  Independent. 


THE  BARONS  OF  ISRAEL 


A  Boole  that  is  Malting  a  Sensation  in  Paris. 


The  barons  of  Israel  is  one  of  the  great  topics  of  dis- 
cussion in  many  Parisian  salons.  Within  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  Israel  has  achieved  a  position  in  Parisian 
society  such  as  it  never  before  held  in  any  society  since 
the  days  when  Titus  destroyed  the  Temple.  Their  luxury, 
their  pretensions,  their  fetes,  fill  the  columns  of  the  easy 
newspapers.  They  are  cited  as  the  fine  flower  of  fashion 
and  Parisianism.  Their  sumptuous  hotels  are  reputed 
to  be  models  of  artistic  taste.  In  fashion,  in  charity, 
in  the  patronage  of  art,  in  splendor  of  life,  complacent 
gazeteers  quote  the  Montmorencies  of  Judea  as  examples 
for  the  Montmorencies  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

The  question  of  the  barons  of  Israel  has  been  started 
by  a  recent  novel  by  M.  de  Bonnieres,  called  Les 
Monach,  which  gives  us  the  history  of  a  Frankfort  Jew, 
who,  after  failing  in  the  krach  of  Vienna,  comes  to  Pans 
and  makes  a  fortune  in  the  speculations  of  the  Union 
Generale,  having  in  the  meantime  purchased  a  title. 
The  Baron  Monach  in  1881  finds  himself  once  more  rich, 
and  proceeds  systematically  to  conquer  Paris.  He  be- 
gins by  changing  his  religious  habits,  much  to  the  horror 
of  his  pious  old  mother,  and  trying;  to  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  skeptical  Parisian  Israelites.  His  daughter  is  sent 
to  a  fashionable  professor,  and  is  ordered  by  her  father 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  her  classmates.  The 
mother  pushes  her  way  into  society  chiefly  by  partici- 
pating in  charitable  works,  which  are  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  duchesses  and  countesses  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  who,  after  consulting  with  a  worldly  priest,  see 
no  reason  for  refusing  the  Jewess's  gold.  Thus,  through 
the  door  of  charity,  the  Baroness  Monach  forces  her  way 
into  society,  aided  by  her  daughter,  whose  beauty  and 
coquetry  captivate  the  men.  Thanks  to  the  support  of 
penniless  and  unprincipled  aristocrats  to  whom  he  opens 
his  purse,  and  who  make  him  pay  for  their  patronage, 
the  Baron  on  his  side  becomes  a  member  of  a  swell  club, 
and  creates  for  himself  a  circle  of  titled  acquaintances. 
'  The  Baron  Monach  rents'  part  of  a  fine  mansion  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  buys  a  chateau  in  the  country, 
and  fills  the  newspapers  with  the  reports  of  his  fetes  and 
his  shooting  parties.  M.  de  Bonnieres  gives  a  very  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  Isaelite,  full  of  souvenirs  of  the  ghetto  of 
Frankfort,  full  of  meannesses,  vulgar,  indelicate,  devoting 
his  whole  efforts  to  conquering  a  place  in  a  society  where 
there  is  no  place  for  him — namely,  the  society  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain. 

M.  de  Bonnieres,  who  is  by  nature  a  subtle  intriguer, 
and  who  will  certainly  one  day  become  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  has  made  one  great,  and  of  course  vol- 
untary, mistake  in  his  novel.  He  has  represented  his 
Baron  Monach  as  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  legitimist  society 
of  Paris.  The  real  fact  is  that  hitherto  the  French  Israel- 
ites have  obtained  a  footing  only  in  the  Bonapartist,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Orleanist,  society,  but  as  M.  de 
Bonnieres  frequents  certain  Bonapartist  salons,  and 
hopes  to  penetrate  into  certain  Orleanist  salons,  he 
could  not  lay  the  scene  of  his  novel  in  Bonapartist  or  Or- 
leanist society  without  burning  his  shins.  Therefore,  he 
has  sacrificed  truth  to  expediency,  and  in  reality  he  has 
calumniated  the  exclusive  legitimist  society  of  Paris. 
To  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  society  in  Paris,  it 
is  easy  to  see  where  the  author  of  Les  Monach  has  made 
most  of  his  observations,  and  you  can  almost  put  the 
real  names  to  his  fictitious  characters— a  fact  which  ac- 
counts for  the  stir  the  book  has  made  in  Paris. 

M.  de  Bonnicres's  observation,  with  this  reserve,  is  true 
and  amusing.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  see  the  Parisian 
Israelites— the  Hirsches,  the  Cahens  d'Anvers,  the  Eph- 
russis,  the  Bambergers,  or  the  Sterns— to  mention  only  the 
families  which  have  inspired  L,es  Monach,  laying  them- 
selves out  to  continue  the  traditions  and  manners  of  a 
worn-out  aristocracy.  These  descendants  of  the  Shy- 
locks  and  Gobsecks,  who  lived  in  the  ghettos  of  Frank- 
fort or  Amsterdam,  or  kept  vodka  counters  in  the  villages 
of  Poland  and  Russia,  buy  themselves  titles,  adorn  their 
carriages  with  armorial  bearings,  have  coronets  engraved 
on  the;r  table  plate,  and  seek  to  appropriate  the  ideas, 


the  traditions  and  the  manners  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Crusaders.    It  is  Gotha  and  Golgotha  combined. 

Nothing  is  more  legitimate  and  more  laudable  than  the 
efforts  of  the  Jews  to  conquer  rank,  honor,  and  liberty  in 
the  world ;  nothing  is  more  respectable  than  the  position 
which  their  activity  and  intelligence  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire. On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
and  more  disgusting  than  a  vulgar  Jewish  millionaire,  with 
a  pronounced  German  accent,  aping  the  manners  of  a 
grand  seigneur  and  aristocrat  who  is  the  product  of  many 
generations  of  culture,  traditions,  and  prejudices  spring- 
ing out  of  the  institutions  of  feudalism  and  chivalry, 
which  are  essentially  hostile  to  the  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions of  Israel.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  absurd 
than  an  Ephrussi  or  a  Hirsch  dressing  his  valets  and 
grooms  in  a  livery  copied  from  that  of  the  valets  of  the 
old  court  of  Versailles,  renting  the  right  of  hunting  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainbleau  or  St.  Germain,  from  a  republican 
state ;  and  organizing  in  those  forests,  still  peopled  with  the 
shades  of  Louis  XI  V  and  Henry  IV,  stag  hunts  and  boar 
hunts,  accompanied  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  the  royal  hunts  illustrated  by  the  brush  of  Oudry  and 
by  the  historical  tapestries  of  the  gobelins?  The  princes 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  whose  ancestors  were  kings,  and 
who  themselves  may  be  called  upon  to  govern  their  coun- 
trymen, may  indulge  in  such  pomp  and  splendor  without 
shocking  anybody  and  sinning  against  tact  and  good  taste. 
But  a  Hirsch  aping  Louis  XIV,  an  Ephrussi,  whose  father 
sold  vodka  and  lent  money  to  Polish  peasants,  a  Cahen 
dAnvers,  whose  origin  and  whose  fortune  will  not  bear 
looking  into,  a  Bamberger,  a  Stern,  pretending  to  give 
the  tone  to  modern  Parisian  society !  It  is  too  ridiculous. 

And  in  all  this  queer  masquerade,  in  this  contact  with 
the  Gentiles  and  worshiping  of  their  idols,  what  has  be- 
come of  the  synagogue,  of  the  traditions  and  practices  of 
Judaism,  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  its  severe  prescriptions? 
The  Parisian  Jews  of  the  category  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  are  very  generally  irreligious,  especially  the 
men.  The  young  men  ape  the  French  gommeitx,  and 
lead  just  as  fast  a  life.  They  are  skeptics  in  matters  of 
religion,  but  yet  too  superstitious  or  too  practical  to  re- 
nounce it;  and  if  they  ever  think  about  it  at  all  they  are 
apt,  like  some  of  their  minor  rabbis,  or  chazan,  to  reason 
out  their  skepticism.  The  Jewish  religion  then  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  a  bond  of  race  rather  than  a  religious  bond. 
They  admit  that  for  cultivated  minds  their  religion  can 
scarcely  be  supported  by  reason;  that  otherwise  it  accom- 
modates itself  readily  to  modern  materialism;  and  that  in 
any  case  it  is  a  moral  and  physical  hygienic  system  above 
all  things,  and  an  interesting  tradition  worth  keeping  up. 
But  even  when  the  Parisian  Israelite  takes  the  trouble  to 
reason  out  his  skepticism,  you  never  know  how  far  he 
convinces  himself.  There  is  a  story  told  about  one  of 
the  Judaic  kings  of  Parisian  finance  that  at  a  critical 
moment  of  his  life  he  made  a  vow,  and  when  he  got  out 
of  his  difficulties  he  deliberately  changed  his  name  from 
Ephraim  to  Jacob,  in  order  to  escape  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  vow  and  to  throw  Jehovah  off  the  scent  !— 
New.  York  Sun.  


A  JOKE  WHICH  MARK  TWAIN  ENJOYED. 


"  I  remember  one  circumstance  of  bygone  times  with 
great  vividness,"  said  Mark  Twain  recently  to  a  Buffalo 
audience.  "I  arrived  here  after  dark  on  a  February 
evening  in  1870,  with  my  wife  and  a  large  company  of 
friends,  when  1  had  been  a  husband  twenty-four  hours; 
and  they  put  us  two  in  a  covered  sleigh  and  drove  us  up 
and  down  and  every  which  way  through  all  the  back  streets 
in  Buffalo,  until  at  last  I  got  ashamed,  and  said :  '  I  asked 
Mr.  Slee  to  get  me  a  cheap  boarding  house,  but  I  didn't 
mean  that  he  should  stretch  economy  to  the  going  outside 
the  state  to  find  it.'  The  fact  was,  there  was  a  practical 
joke  to  the  fore  which  I  didn't  know  anything  about,  and 
all  this  fooling  around  was  to  give  it  time  to  mature.  My 
father-in-law,  the  late  Jervis  Langdon,  whom  many  of 
you  will  remember,  had  been  clandestinely  spending  a 
fair  fortune  upon  a  house  and  furniture  in  1  Delaware  ave- 
nue, for  us,  and  had  kept  his  secret  so  well  that  1  was  the 
only  person  this  side  of  Niagara  Falls  that  hadn'tiound 
it  out.  We  reached  the  house  at  last,  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  were  introduced  to  a  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  ostensible 
landlady.  1  took  a  glance  around,  and  then  my  opinion 
of  Mr.  Slee's  judgment  as  a  provider  of  cheap  boarding 
houses  for  men  who  had  to-work  for  their  living  dropped 
to  zero.  1  told  Mrs.  Johnson  that  there  had  been  an  un- 
fortunate mistake.  Mr.  Slee  had  evidently  supposed  I 
had  money,  whereas  I  only  had  talent;  and  so,  by  her 
leave,  we  would  abide  with  her  a  week,  and  then  she 
could  keep  my  trunk  and  we  would  hunt  another  place. 
Then  the  battalion  of  ambushed  friends  and  relatives 
burst  in  on  us,  out  of  closets  and  from  behind  curtains; 
the  property  was  delivered  over  to  us,  and  the  joke  re- 
vealed, accompanied  with  much  hilarity.  Such  jokes  as 
these  are  all  too  scarce  in  a  person's  life.  That  was  a 
really  admirable  joke,  lor  that  house  was  so  completely 
equipped  in  every  detail— even  to  house  servants  and 
coachman— that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  just  sit  down 
and  live  in  it.  Well,  the  house  isn't  ours  now,  but  we've 
got  the  coachman  yet.  All  these  fifteen  years  he  has 
been  a  living  and  constant  reminder  of  that  pleasant  jest. 
He  was  a  spruce  young  stripling  then,  with  his  future  all 
before  him.  He  showed  himself  worthy  of  high  good 
fortune,  and  it  has  fallen  richly  to  his  lot— beyond  his 
most  distempered  dreams;  he's  got  a  wife  and  nine  chil- 
dren now.  I  would  not  discriminate;  1  would  not  show 
partiality;  I  wish  you  all  the  same  luck." 


A  Boston  newspaper  says  that  seal-skin  sacquesare  now 
worn  by  carters'  wives  and  green-grocers'  daughters  in 
that  town,  and  that  fashionable  ladies  are  no  longer  seen 
in  them.  Nobody  with  the  least  understanding  will  deny 
that  anything  is  possible  in  Boston,  but  it  is  still  an  axiom 
elsewhere  in  this  country  that  a  giejn-grocer's  daughter 
with  a  seal-skin  sacque  is  an  object  of  intense  envy  to  a 
fashionable  lady  who  does  not  own  one. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SHORT  BITS. 


A  belief  in  special  providences  is  perhaps  a  sure  test 
of  faith,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  little  contradictory  in  its 
manifestations.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  French  crim- 
inal who  waylaid  and  murdered  a  traveling  mendicant, 
and  appropriated  his  wallet,  which  contained  bread, 
meat,  and  a  small  sum  of  money ;— eating  the  bread, 
pocketing  the  money,  but  throwing  away  the  meat,  as 
his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  eat  meat  on  a 
fastday. 

Of  a  similarly  sensitive  nature  must  have  been  the  con- 
science of  a  certain  lady  whose  story  I  have  chosen  to 
prelude  by  this  time-worn  anecdote.  A  lady  from  one 
of  the  Eastern  states  was  making  a  somewhat  prolonged 
visit  to  a  sister  in  this  city.  Being  exceedingly  orthodox, 
she  was  greatly  scandalized  at  the  lack  of  proper  religious 
feeling  in  this  godless  Gomorrah  of  the  Pacific;  but  the 
poor,  who  constantly  received  aid  from  the  more  generous 
sister,  wished  that  this  modern  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had 
been  less  positive  in  faith  and  more  active  in  works. 
When  appealed  to  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  suffering, 
she  invariably  relegated  that  office  to  its  proper  source, 
by  remarking,  "  The  Lord  will  provide."  Her  reverence 
and  trust  would  never  permit  her  to  anticipate  supreme 
benevolence  by  putting  her  hand  into  her  own  pocket, 
doubtless  regarding  such  action  as  an  unwarrantable  in- 
terference. 

At  length  the  good  lady  concluded  to  return  home,  but 
her  funds  being  low,  she  informed  her  sister  of  the  fact. 
The  latter,  ungodly  Californian  that  she  was,  found  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  answering  these  appals,  not  by  any 
offers  of  assistance,  but  by  the  reassuring  but  not  very- 
effective  reminder,  "Never  mind;  you  know  the  Lord 
will  provide."  With  this  cold  comfort  and  a  slim  purse 
the  lady  was  fain  to  depart  on  her  journey,  whose  ending 
will  be  best  told  in  a  letter  from  her  own  pious  hand : 

My  Dear  Sister  :  My  trust  in  Providence  has  been  re- 
warded— the  efficacy  of  prayer  triumphantly  vindicated.  When 

I  reached  Y  ,  I  had  but  a  solitary  rive-dollar  piece.    The  fare 

to  the  next  station  was  four  dollars,  and  from  there  to  my  home 
was  six  more.  How  I  was  to  get  there  I  had  no  idea.  But  all 
the  way  to  the  ticket  office  I  prayed  that  God  would  provide; 
and  you  shall  hear  how  soon  my  prayers  were  answered.  1 
handed  the  ticket  agent  my  last  gold  coin.  He  pulled  out  a 
handful  of  change,  counted  out  and  handed  me— six  dollars! 
I  saw  the  mistake  at  once,  and  felt  that,  in  truth,  "  The  prayer 
of  the  righteous  availeth  much."  He  was  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  I  had  given  him  ten  dollars  instead  of  five.  But 
for  this  fortunate— shall  I  not  rather  say  providential?— mistake, 
I  might  have  been  at  this  moment  stranded,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  my  home  and  church  privileges. 

I  have  observed  with  great  regret,  dear  sister,  the  spirit  of  irre- 
ligion  which  you  have  imbibed  from  your  godless  surroundings 
in  that  almost  heathen  community.  But  even  you  must  recog- 
nize in  this  a  special  interposition  in  my  behalf,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  with  faith  our  prayers  will  be  answered,  and  that 
"the  Lord  will  provide."    Yours  in  Christian  love,  Mary. 

The  ticket  agent's  opinion  of  special  providences,  when 
he  had  to  make  up  the  deficit,  has  not  yet  been  put  on 
record. 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  enterprising 
agent  of  the  "  hand  fire-grenade  "  has  overlooked  a  field 
that  offers  unparalleled  inducements,  and  an  almost  lim- 
itless demand  for  the  blue-glass  fire  extinguisher.  There 
is  in  our  midst  so  many  veteran  sinners,  "with  one  foot 
in  the  grave-a  and  the  other  all  but-a  " — as  the  hardshell 
Baptist  elder  puts  it— who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
anticipate  a  speedy  encounter  with  the  fiery  element, 
that  these  efficacious  missiles  must  command  a  high  price 
from  those  among  the  members  who  have  any  forethought 
whatsoever.  Just  call  to  mind  any  one  of  a  score  of  these 
hoary-headed  transgressors,  and  reflect,  in  the  event  of 
his  sudden  taking  off,  what  a  comfort  to  surviving  friends 
it  would  be  to  see  him  start  out  on  his  journey  to  the 
spiritual  tropics  with  a  fire  grenade  in  either  hand  and  a 
reserve  supply  handy  in  his  satin-lined  casket ! 

Our  fashionable  undertakers  will  soon  be  advertising — 

First  class  funerals,  without  grenades,  $i,ooo;  with  grenades, 
$1,500.  Hire  grenades  always  on  band.  Assorted  sizes,  suited 
to  all  grades  of  sinners,  from  the  boy  who  died  from  eating 
moonlight  watermelon  to  the  hardened  old  reprobate  who  re- 
fuses alimony  to  his  deserted  wife! 

Let  the  fraternity  call  a  meeting,  elect  Jimmy  McGinn 
chairman,  and  perfect  the  idea  thus  crudely  mapped  out. 
As  to  the  agent  of  this  patent  flame-queller,  I  charge  him 
nothing  for  the  suggestion,  except  one-half  the  gross  re- 
ceipts. 


At  a  recent  competitive  examination,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions on  local  biography  was:  "Is  the  defendant  in  a 
recent  celebrated  divorce  case  the  same  Charon  who  in 
classical  days  used  to  ferry  souls  across  the  Styx?  "  The 
first  answer  was,  "  No;  he  was  himself  one  of  the  Styx; 
and  the  inference  is  that  the  Styx  is  dry."  This  was  ob- 
jected to,  on  the  score  that  it  seems  a  little  shaky  in  re- 
gard to  grammatical  agreement.  Number  two  read, 
"  Ferry  likely."  But  the  answer  and  the  writer  were 
thrown  out.  A  third,  evidently  of  a  logical  turn  of  mind, 
answered  in  thiswise:  "Probably  not,  for  if  a  man  of 
such  a  grasping  disposition  had  ever  had  a  boat-load  of 
souls  in  his  charge,  he  would  certainly  have  kept  one  for 
himself."  Question  referred  to  Call  "  Queries." 


The  writers  who  inveigh  against  the  use  of  slang,  gen- 
erally admit  its  prevalence,  even  among  some  very  re- 
fined people.  But  they  all  seem  puzzled  to  explain,  even 
while  they  feel,  the  difference  between  slang  as  used  by 
the  refined  and  by  the  vulgar.  Yet  it  is  simple,  and  can 
be  put  in  a  nutshell.  With  the  former,  it  is  employed 
only  as  a  means  of  creating  a  laugh,  by  startling  the 
hearer  by  its  incongruousness ;  with  the  latter,  it  is  the 
everyday  vernacular,  used  seriously  and  unconsciously. 

A  lady  can  be  known  by  her  manner  of  using  a  slang 
expression,  as  well  as  by  her  total  abstinence  from  that 
objectionable  phraseology.  The  latter  test  is  perhaps 
the  surest,  and  certainly  the  preferable  one. 

At  the  Knights  Templar  Conclave,  a  prominent  lady 
at  one  of  the  Commanderies  was  doing  the  agreeable  to 
one  of  the  De  Molays,  an  elegant  specimen  of  a  high- 
bred Kentuckian. 

He,  bowing  with  exquisite  deference: 

"  Your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  name." 

She,  trying  to  be  equally  polite : 

"  Oh  !  my  name  is  Smith.  And  I  didn't  just  catch  on 
to  your  name,  either. 

O  California,  land  of  my  heart's  adoration!  Is  it  not 
time  that  you  begin  to  cultivate  something  beside  big 
squashes  and  beets? 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Denman  School  is  for  girls 
exclusively,  and  the  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  following.  A  youth  attending  one  of  our 
"mixed  "  Grammar  schools,  became  a  somewhat  disturb- 
ing element  among  the  susceptible  rosebuds  of  the  second 
grade.  His  fascinating  ways  had  not  been  without  due 
effect  even  upon  the  teachers,  and  all  felt  kindly  toward 
the  agreeable  youngster,  even  while  deprecating  his  pecu- 
liar influence.  At  last  the  principal  reluctantly  suggested 
that  he  should  take  a  transfer.  Of  course,  some  reason- 
able pretext  was  found,  the  real  cause  not  being  referred 
to,  and  the  young  scapegrace  himself  not  being  supposed 
to  have  the  least  suspicion  thereof.  How  much  founda- 
tion there  was  for  this  belief  transpired  when  the  teacher 
said,  kindly,  while  filling  out  the  transfer,  "  Now,  John, 
you  shall  make  your  own  selection.  What  school  would 
you  like  to  go  to? "  His  face  assumed  a  look  of  solemn 
demureness,  but  the  twinkle  in  his  bright  eye  betrayed  his 
full  appreciation  of  the  situation,  as  he  slowly  replied, 
"  Well,  I  don't  know— but  I  think  I'd  rather  go  to  the 
Denman ! " 

It  is  a  source  of  proud  satisfaction  to  an  American 
traveling  abroad  to  note  the  many  respects  in  which 
foreign  nations  are  copying  our  customs  and  opinions. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  instances  of  this  imitation, 
which  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  comes  in  a  paragraph  in 
an  English  paper,  which  represents  the  members  of 
Parliament  as  hurling  at  one  another  such  epithets  as 
"  badger,"  " sea  serpent,"  "jackal,"  etc.  The  patriotic 
American  will  see  in  this  slight  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  polite  society  a  flattering  attempt  at 
the  vernacular  of  our  own  Congress.  Of  course,  as  yet, 
our  English  cousins  are  far  behind  their  august  model, 
but  time  will  bring  them  up  to  the  same  degree  of  black- 
guardism, if  they  persevere. 


But  one  of  the  principal  props  of  American  self-glori- 
fication is  knocked  "  clean  from  under"  us.  Columbia 
has  risen  at  least  one  step  to  glory  on  the  strength  of 
having  originated  the  sherry-cobbler.  We  have  almost 
come  to  feel  that  a  foreign  bar  that  can  supply  this  in- 
comparable drink  is  infringing  on  our  patent.  And  yet, 
more  than  seven  hundred  years  ago  Saadi,  the  great 
Persian  poet,  in  his  Gulistan,  gave  the  exact  recipe,  in 
suchwise  that  it  might  be  followed  by  any  American 
"  bar-keep,"  without  a  single  variation !  Sic  transit  gloria 
Brother  Jonathan !   

The  Chronicle  doesn't  seem  to  come  down  with  its 
usual  fire  and  fury  on  the  promoters  of  the  deadlock  in 
the  Senate.  Why  this  unwarranted  forbearance?  Is  the 
live  paper  afraid  that  as  soon  as  an  organization  is  effected 
it  will  have  to  head  its  Capital  News  column  with  a  new 
rendering  of  an  old  ballad — or  a  new  ballot  with  the  old 
rendering— "A  dashing  white  Sargent  has  marched 
away  "  with  the  U.  S.  Senatorship? 


A  recent  fashion  note,  in  describing  a  lady's  evening 
dress,  said  that  it  was  trimmed  with  "  point  lack."  This 
was  probably  a  misprint ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  fashion 
editor  hadn't  recovered  from  last  night,  and  got  mixed  up 
on  the  ladies'  dresses  and  their  conversation,  to  which 
point  is  generally  the  principal  "  lack." 


How  frequently  we  see  on  the  notices  of  concert  and 
opera  the  warning:  "Children  in  arms  not  admitted." 
Is  not  this  a  painful  exhibition  of  professional  jealousy? 
Vocalists  can  do  their  own  squalling,  and  will  tolerate  no 
amateur  rivals. 


Emerson  says  that  there  is  attraction  for  the  human 
intellect  only  in  the  uncomprehended ;  that  the  moment 
a  mystery  is  solved,  we  cease  to  care  for  it.  Is  this  the 
reason  that  cooks  and  waiters  at  restaurants  never  eat  soup? 


A  fashion  correspondent  writes :  "  Paris  hats  for  chil- 
dren are  unusually  large  this  season — just  like  their 
elders."  This  is  indeed  information.  No  especial  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  adult  human  beings  is,  so  far,  per- 
ceptible on  this  coast.  The  ordinary  five  feet  ten  seems 
still  about  the  masculine  average;  and  even  the  ladies, 
usually  the  first  to  follow  Parisian  fashions,  are  not  "  un- 
usually large  this  season."  But  then  we  are  always  about 
a  year  behind  on  the  fashion  question.  Still  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  style  will  not  prevail  in  San  Francisco. 
It  opens  an  alarming  vista  of  expense,  in  enlarging  and 
elongating  garments,  that  may  well  alarm  all  classes  as 
well  as  the  poor  scribe  who  at  this  moment  is  trembling 
in  her  shoes,  not  knowing  how  long  they  may  be  large 
enough  if  this  dictum  of  fashion  prove  imperative.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  fear  is  baseless,  and  the  correspondent 
meant  only  to  say,  "  Paris  hats  for  children,  like  those  for 
their  elders,  are  unusually  large  this  season."  Let  us 
hope  so. 


Sam  is  a  young  man  just  from  the  country.  He  has 
"been  around  "some  since  he  came  down  to  the  city, 
but  he  doesn't  know  much  of  grand  opera.  He  is,  how- 
ever, deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  theater, 
and  reads  the  dramatic  news  in  the  daily  papers  with 
great  interest.  The  other  night,  after  a  careful  perusal  of 
his  favorite  column,  he  looked  up,  and  earnestly  inquired : 
"What  do  they  mean  by  a  diva?"  Is  it  a  woman  that 
sings  in  a  'dive'?"  O  Adelina !  Adelina!  to  such  base 
uses  may  the  bucolic  imagination  degrade  your  divinity ! 


Charley  Reed  never  lets  any  local  occurrence  or  con- 
dition pass  without  improving  it  by  some  appropriate 
quip  or  song.  I  suppose  that's  the  reason  that  he  sang, 
during  the  late  violent  storm,  "  Wade  till  the  clouds  roll 
by,  Jenny."  Anyway,  that's  what  I  understood  him  to 
say,  and  also  what  Jenny  did — if  she  walked  to  the 
Standard. 


At  the  Punch  d'honneur  given  to  Mr.  Carrey,  our 
French  citizens  celebrated  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings, 
which  fell  on  the  previous  day.  If  they  had  only  waited 
for  the  feast  of  the  four  aces,  they  might  have  had  a  bigger 
blow-out— by  a  large  majority. 


While  reading  of  the  numerous  fines  for  contempt  on 
the  counsel  in  a  late  suit,  a  speculative  mind  naturally 
begins  to  estimate  the  ruinous  sums  that  the  Judge  had 
been  mulcted  in  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
contempt  he  plainly  evinced  for  the  lawyers. 


Fate  is,  after  all,  more  impartial  in  the  distribution  of 
human  misery  than  we  are  wont  to  believe.  Thus  we 
read,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  victims  to  cholera 
in  Italy  are  bachelors.  Kindly  fortune  thus  equalizes  the 
evils  that  no  mortal  may  hope  wholly  to  escape. 


Boarding-house  colloquy : 

"  How  do  they  manage  to  have  asparagus  so  long  after 
the  season?" 
"  Why,  I  suppose,  it's  just  because  they  can." 

Francesca. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  TROUBLES. 


Mark  Twain  has  often  said  that  if  he  were  to  live  his 
life  over  again  he  would  publish  his  own  books,  and  act 
as  his  own  business  manager,  and  thus  secure  a  larger 
share  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  works. 
His  latest  book,  Huckleberry  Finn,  was  completed  last 
March,  but  owing  to  complications  and  differences  with 
his  publishers,  it  has  not  yet  appeared,  although  it  has 
been  extensively  announced,  a  prospectus  of  the  story 
sent  out,  and  the  opening  chapters  recently  published  in 
the  Century.  When  the  book  was  finished,  last  month, 
Mark  Twain  made  a  proposition  in  regard  to  its  publica- 
tion to  the. American  Publishing  Company,  which  pub- 
lished his  Innocents  Abroad,  and  his  later  works.  From 
them,  the  company,  which  heretofore  had  been  but  a 
small  concern,  achieved  a  reputation  and  standing  equal 
to  any  of  the  older  established  publishing  houses  of  the 
country.  Mark  Twain,  on  his  side,  obtained  royalties 
amounting  in  all  to  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
When  Huckleberry  Finn,  the  sequel  to  Tom  Sawyer,  was 
completed,  Twain  again  made  a  proposition  to  his  pub- 
lishers to  produce  this  new  work.  Negotations  were  com- 
menced, but  never  completed.  The  parties  could  not 
agree  on  terms.  Evidently  Mark  Twain  considered  that 
he  had  built  up  the  American  Publishing  Company,  while 
they  seem  to  think  themselves  the  founders  of  his  fame 
and  fortune.  Liberal  royalties  were  offered  Twain  by  the 
publishing  company,  but  he  refused  to  accept  them.  The 
final  offer  was  that  the  profits  should  be  divided,  each  of 
the  parties  to  receive  fifty  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  new  work.  This  proposition  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  author,  who  wanted  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  profit.  This  offer  the  company  refused  to  accept, 
and  he  determined  on  entering  a  new  business — combin- 
ing that  of  the  publisher  with  that  of  author.  Mark 
Twain  had  a  nephew  residing  in  New  York,  in  whose 
business  ability  he  had  great  confidence.  He  entered 
into  a  partnership  with  his  nephew  to  produce  his  new 
work,  and  to  supervise  all  the  mechanical  details  of  its 
production ;  and  now,  while  not  being  exactly  his  own 

Eublisher,  Mark  has  taken  a  step  nearer  to  it  than  ever 
efore.  The  financial  results  of  the  enterprise  are  awaited 
with  interest. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 

New  York,  January  5,  1885. 
A  feature  of  the  celebration  of  New  Year's  Day  that  is 
growing  in  importance  each  year  are  the  elaborate  free 
lunches  at  the  large  hotels  and  restaurants.  Neither  the 
hard  times  nor  the  general  neglect  of  New  Year's  Day  in 
other  respects  seems  to  repress  these  huge  free  "feeds." 
At  the  Brunswick  Hotel  and  the  Hoffman  House  the  dis- 
plays of  food  in  endless  variety  and  in  vast  Quantities 
were  especially  noticeable,  and  ereat  crowds  visited  both 
hostelries  to  look  as 
well  as  to  eat.  But 
eating  was  the  main 
occupation  at  these 
big  counters,  and 
the  butlers  and 
•cooks  and  waiters, 
in  their  typical 
costumes,  were  kept 
flying  around  at  a 
lively  rate.  The  red- 
nosed  politician 
from  the  City  Hall 
jostled  against  the 
gay  and  festive  club 
man,  and  "men 
about  town "  vied 
with  the  regulation 
hotel  loungers  in 
getting  at  the  good 
things.  New  Year's  Day  passed  in  a  somber,  silent  man- 
ner, and  few  carriages  were  seen  driving  about  the  streets 
with  loads  of  giddy  youths  making  calls,  as  used  to  be  the 
case  in  years  gone  by.  The  free-lunch  counters  had  more 
callers  than  did  the  tables  laden  with  tempting  viands  in 
dining-rooms  and  back  parlors  of  people  in  society. 

Conseq  ue n  t ly 
there  was  no  falling 
off  in  the  number 
ot  men  and  boys 
wandering  aimless- 
ly, but  noiselessly, 
about  the  streets, 
from  sunset  till  the 
small  hours  ot  the 
morning.  The 
rollicking  songs, 
that  seem  sweet 
music  to  the  sing- 
ers, but  are  sounds 
of  torture  to  sober 
people,  were  heard 
through  the  night 
as  in  years  past. 
There  are  said  to 
be  the  usual  num- 
T(t(  N^XT  ber  of  headaches 
„  MoRfliNCf  resulting  from  the 
A?    1        iong  waiks  from 

place  to  place,  and  from  the  mental  strain  of  meeting  so 
many  different  people  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Yet,  as  was  predicted  in  last  week's  letter,  there  was 
plenty  of  quiet,  unobtrusive  calling  upon  friends  and 
more  intimate  acquaintances.  Young  men,  middle-aged 
and  old  men  went  out  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  made 
from  a  half  dozen  to  a  score  of  visits,  and  then  went 
quietly  home,  and  feel  better  this  week  than  do  their  more 
frisky  friends  who  made  the  rounds  of  the  lunch  coun- 
ters. There  was  much  more  of  the  old-fashioned  calling 
in  Brooklyn  than  in  -New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher 
kept  open  house,  and  had  a  great  rush  of  calls  from  their 
friends  all  day  long.  Mr.  Beecher  said:  "  Many  of  my 
friends,  professional  men  and  mugwumps  generally,  have 
called."    Dr.  Talmage's  house,  also,  was  open. 

About  this  season,  on  every  avenue  and  many  streets 
of  the  city,  there  appear  painted  signs  indicating  that 
fancy  costumes  for  mask  balls  are  "  made  up  stairs." 

This  shows  the  ap-^- 
proach  of  the  French  ^ 
ball  season.  There  <$a 
are  all  sorts  of  socie- 
ties,  organizations, 
"circles'  and  "co- 
teries "  that  give  an  yr  J 
annual  fancy  dress 
ball  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  but  there 
are  five  mask  balls  of 
note  that  attract  an- 
nual attention.  These 
are  the  Liederkranz 
and  Arion — German 
balls— and  the  Har- 
monie,  Amitie  and 
De  l'Opera — French 
balls.  The  Lieder- 
kranz and  Arion  are 
quite  decent,  and  _ 
person  can  openly  at-  A-fTRAc7' OAi» 
tend  either,  especi-  off*** 
ally  the  Liederkranz,  fauMoUft 
without  losing  his  re-  "'-v  '  \ 
putation  for  respectability.  But  the  three  French  balls 
—beware  of  them  !  They  are  fair  to  look  upon  in  their 
early  hours,  when  the  floor  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  or 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  or  whatever  big  place  they 
are  held  in,  is  covered  with  gayly  dressed  dancers,  whose 
actions,  though  lively  and  nilarious,  are  still  decorous. 
But  after  midnight,  say  about  two  a.  m.,  when  the  wine 
that  has  been  consumed  through  the  evening  begins  to 
get  into  heads  and  heels,  and  when  the  persons  of  both 
sexes  begin  to  arrive  who  don't  care  a  red  cent,  or  a  white 
one  either,  for  the  opinion  of  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  world — then  is  the  time  when  you  should  leave  the 
place  or  look  at  what  goes  on  through  your  fingers.  You 
never  would  have  guessed  that  men  and  women  could 


dance  so  furiously,  drink  so  much  wine,  and  kick  so  high. 
If  you  look  sharply  at  some  figure  lurking  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner, you  will  see  that  his  mask  is  off  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  breathe,  and  that  his  face  is  that  of  a  well  known  poli- 
tician, or  professional  man,  or  society  man.  And  that 
woman,  who  covertly  raised  her  domino  mask  to  wipe 
her  red  lips,  is  a  well  known  figure  in  the  "  swell  "  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  city.  She  is  "  out  on  a  lark,"  and  may 
be  sorry  for  it.  The  Harmonic  ball  takes  place  to- 
morrow night  at  the  Academy. 

The  large  central  offices  or  exchanges  of  the  telephone 
companies  employ  many  young  women.  The  girls  are 
many  of  them  pretty,  and  they  know  it.  They  have 
many  admirers,  and  they  like  it.  Lots  of  "  Charlies," 
and Gusstes,"  and  "Freddies,"  who  measure  ribbon  in 
shops  or  copy  briefs  in  law  offices,  get  acquainted  with 
the  telephone  girls.  That  makes  trouble  for  the  un- 
sentimental subscriber  who  wants  to  talk  over  his  tele- 
phone wire,  but  who  can't  get  "Central,"  for  some  un- 
accountable reason.  The  trouble  with  "  Central  "  is  that 
"Freddie"  or  "Charlie"  is  talking  sweet  nothings  to 
her  over  the  wire,  and  she  lets  other  people  call  her  in 
vain. 

This  flirting  by  tel- 
ephone has  grown  to 
be  such  a  nuisance 
that  the  managers  of 
the  Central  offices 
have  devised  a 
scheme  for  breaking 
it  up.  The  manager 
has  a  receiver 
strapped  to  his  ear. 
A  switch-board  be- 
side him  enables  him, 
without  being  seen 
by  the  girls  in  the  of- 
fice, to  connect  his 
receiver  with  the  cir- 
cuit that  any  of  the 
employes  have  charge 
of,  so  that  he  can 
^v,  Sri  J!  i!  kj  f'  ff  hear  everything  that 
is  said  over  any  girl's  wire.  Some  sweet  "  duckie  "  is  be- 
ing talked  to  over  the  wire,  in  a  way  that  she  would  resent 
if  it  were  done  to  her  face,  as  she  hardly  knows  by  sight 
the  youth  who  is  talking  to  her.  Suddenly  their  light 
nonsense  is  broken  in  upon  by  a  gruff  "  Oh,  come  off! " 
or  "  Give  us  a  rest !  "  from  the  manager,  and  they  subside. 
The  girl  who  was  wasting  her  time  gets  a  reprimand,  and 
doesn't  flirt  by  telephone  any  more. 

The  Ewen  Brothers,  cotton  brokers,  who  were  made 
notorious  recently  by  the  rush  of  women  to  their  office 
demanding  their  money  back,  have  fled,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  making  their  way  stealthily  toward  Canada,  with 
their  stolen  gold  between  them.  They  started  soon  enough 
to  join  the  New  Year's 
party  which,  it  is  said, 
"Mother"  Mandel- 
baum  was  to  give  to 
John  C.  Eno,Hinckly, 
her  son,  and  her  clerk,  t- 
and  other  American 
financiers  who  have 
gone  to  the  land  of  the 
Kanuck  to  enjoy  their 
hard-earned  wealth. 
Ferdinand  Ward  was 
unavoidably  detained 
by  a  previous  engage- 
ment with  "Becky" 
Jones  and  Henry 
Prouse  Cooper,  the 
drunken  Fifth  avenue 
tailor,  at  Ludlow  street  (.ufacl 
jail,  where  the  two  are 
spending  the  winter.  Eno,  the  m: 
popular  young  fellow  in  the  "  upper  "  circles  of  society, 
would  have  spurned  an  invitation  to  dine  with  "  Mother" 
Mandelbaum,  the  disreputable  old  consorter  with  thieves 
and  burglars,  when  he  was  spending.other  people's  money 
in  New  York.  But  it  is  different  in  Canada.  They  are 
on  a  level  there;  they  both  stole,  both  "misappropri- 
ated," both  "rehypothecated,"  and  both  ran  away  from 
their  victims  and  the  law.  What  a  hilarious  time  they 
must  have  had  together  at  the  New  Year's  party! 

Hotel  thieves  are  getting  to  be  very  numerous  and  ex- 
tremely bold  in  their  operations  here.  They  have 
frightened  Mme.  Patti,  and  she  has  taken  her  jewels  to 
a  bank  for  safe  keeping.  Cappa,  the  leader  of  the 
Seventh  regiment  band,  advised  her  to  do  it.  He  is  one 
of  her  favorite  friends.  He  says  her  jewels  are  worth 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  new  illustrated  weekly,  called  The  Town,  appeared 
on  Saturday.  It  will  be  sold  for  five  cents  a  copy,  and 
is  intended  to  be  a  bright  and  cheerful  commentator  on 
the  events  of  the  week  in  New  York,  but  not  to  be  a  dis- 
tinctively "  funny  "  paper.  Horace  Townsend  is  the 
editor,  and  Mr.  Birmingham,  formerly  of  7"he  American 
Queen,  is  business  manager.  It  has  no  competitor  in 
the  field  which  it  is  intended  to  work,  and  it  ought  to  be 
a  success. 

The  Charity  ball,  one  of  the  chief  social  events  of  the 
year,  takes  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to- 
morrow night,  and  it  is  expected  that  ten  thousand  per- 
sons will  be  present. 

We,  Us  6-*  Co.  is  proving  a  great  big  success.  It  has 
a  number  of  most  ingenious  and  amusing  mechanical 
contrivances  in  it,  which  really  are  the  making  of  the 
play.  Charles  Barnard  got  up  the  whole  thing,  mechan- 
ism and  all,  but  the  dialogues  have  been  changed  (but  it 
is  doubtful  if  improved)  after  it  left  his  hands. 

Henry  Guy  Carleton,  the  editor  of  the  best  humorous 
paper  ever  published  in  the  country,  seems  to  be  receiv- 
ing nothing  but  praise  (and  money)  for  his  new  play  now 
running  at  Wallack's.  Perk  and  H. 


lionaire's  son,  and  a 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  JUPITER. 

There  was  a  column  in  a  contemporary  last  Saturday, 
donated  by  a  man  who  unnecessarily  announced  himself 
a  stranger  here.  Had  he  lived  here  three  months,  his 
article  in  one  respect  would  have  read  differently.  He 
informed  the  San  Francisco  public  that  there  is  a  society 
in  our  midst  as  exclusive  as  any  in  New  York  or- Phila- 
delphia. I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is.  A  few  years 
ago  the  statement  might  have  been  made  unchallenged, 
but  since  the  dawning  of  Bonanza  upon  the  social  horizon 
there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  exclusiveness  in  San 
Francisco.  Not  that  there  is  any  objection  to  Bonanza 
itself.  It  is  composed  in  the  main  of  well-behaving 
people,  who  improve  by  constant  contact  with  their 
betters,  and  whose  wealth  should  give  them  a  passport 
anywhere,  as  every  society  needs  wealth  to  give  it 
brilliancy.  But  the  trouble  is  that  Bonanza  forms  the 
golden  mean  between  society  proper  and  a  crowd  of 
people  some  distance  below  whom  B  has  been  on  in- 
timate terms  in  less  prosperous  days.  When  Bonanza 
gives  a  party,  therefore,  society  proper  and  the  lower 
stratum  meet  on  equal  ground.  Society  gets  used  to  the 
contact,  and  finally  the  set  of  people  who  once  stood 
apart  and  gazed  at  the  favored  of  each  with  Ionizing  eyes, 
drift  through,  and  exclusiveness  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  gentleman's  other  remarks,  on  the  scandalous 
liberty  of  the  press,  were  unfortunately  too  true.  So  long  as 
an  effective  article  can  be  written  for  a  paper,  a  girl's  char- 
acter when  weighed  in  the  balance  is  a  trifle  light  as  air; 
the  paper  makes  a  momentary  sensation,  and  sinks  again 
to  dead  level.  The  girl  has  received  a  blow  which  she 
will  feel  to  the  day  of  her  death  ;  but  no  matter,  a  thou- 
sand extra  copies  have  been  sold — and  the  press  must 
look  out  for  itself;  this  is  an  enterprising  country.  A  girl 
is  only  a  girl — one  of  the  vast  horde ;  a  paper  has  no  time 
to  recognize  the  individualities  of  human  beings.  It  is 
like  a  general  demanding  unlimited  supplies  of  men  ;  the 
aggregate  alone  is  considered.  The  individual  man — the 
idea  that  each  man  of  that  vast  army  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  his  family  than  any  one  else  on  earth 
— can  never  occur  to  the  busy  general.  Why,  then,  should 
it  matter  to  a  newspaper— or,  still  more,  to  the  spiteful 
woman  who  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  such  stories — if 
the  girl's  friends  become  shy  of  her  (for  the  world  is  always 
willing  to  believe  the  worst)  and  her  youth  and  brilliant 
prospects  are  ruined?  She  is  only  one  girl;  there  are 
plenty  more  left.    Le  roi  est  mort;  rire  le  rot. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  story  should  be  believed  against 
a  girl,  no  matter  how  reliable  the  authority  may  be,  un- 
less she  compromises  herself  publicly  in  the  most  shame- 
less manner.  Girls,  unfortunately,  are  very  apt  to  be 
fools — the  brightest  of  them — until  they  are  twenty-five. 
They  like  to  talk  as  if  they  were  hopelessly  "  fast,"  and  to 
compromise  themselves  just  enough  to  adda  sauce piquantt 
to  everyday  life,  and  draw  down  upon  them  the  ineffable 
luxury  of  being  discussed.  And  men  are  such  dreadful 
animals  that  this  sort  of  thing  must  be  infinitively  more 
attractive  to  their  sated  palates  than  bread  and  butter. 
So  they  gain  their  object,  and  are  discussed  to  their 
heart's  content.  There  is  no  particular  harm  in  this,  as 
far  as  it  goes;  it  merely  demonstrates,  at  a  later  day,  the 
proverbial  short-sightedness  of  women.  For  what  is  the 
result  ?  As  soon  as  some  jealous  woman,  passe  and  spite- 
ful, whose  husband  has  found  younger  charms  more 
attractive  than  wrinkles  and  paint,  or  some  man  who  has 
been  snubbed,  coins  and  spreads  an  outrageous  story 
about  the  girl,  the  world  is  ready— and  only  too  eager — 
to  believe  it.  It  shakes  its  head,  with  the  time  honored 
"  I  told  you  so.  Any  one  might  have  known  how  she 
would  end."  Whereas,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  girl  is  simply  silly,  not  bad;  all  her  rakish- 
ness  evaporates  in  talk.  Were  she  really  bad,  she  would 
be  as  demure  as  a  kitten  and  as  proper  as  a  sister  at  a 
Methodist  meeting.  It  is  not  one  girl  in  ten  thousand 
who  has  the  brains,  or  the  talent,  or  the  experience,  to  be 
a  Machiavelli  or  a  Talleyrand  in  social  life.  Some  women, 
when  older,  reduce  the  thing  to  a  science,  and  can  cover 
up  anything  beneath  a  babble  of  startling  talk  which 
throws  would-be  discriminating  people  off  their  guard; 
but  with  a  girl  it  is  a  different  matter:  it  is  apt  to  be  talk, 
and  nothing  but  talk.  This  should  be  understood,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not.  And  so  should  another  thing. 
People,  when  pouncing  upon  the  newest  bit  of  scandal 
and  shrieking  over  it,  might  stop  a  moment  and  think 
what  a  serious  thing  it  is  to  blast  the  character  of  a  girl 
just  starting  out  in  life.  A  woman's  life  is  so  long — it 
stretches  out  so  indefinitely— that  to  be  started  on  the 
road  with  a  blurred  reputation  is  a  more  cruel  thing  than 
death  itself.  But  they  never  think  of  this,  and  never 
will.  But  jealous  women,  and  editors  who  allow  them- 
selves to  traffic  upon  the  morbid  gluttony  of  the  public, 
should  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  anchored  safely  below 
the  clear  pure  waters  of  the  bay. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  street  car  the  other  day  when  a  woman 
entered  and  greeted  an  acquaintance  of  her  own,  who 
was  seated  opposite  me.  She  bent  down  presently,  and 
glanced  at  the  titles  of  two  library  books  which  the  other 
held  in  her  lap.  "  What  is  that  ?  The  Light  of  Asia?  " 
"  Yes.    Is  it  good?  " 

"  H'ml  yes,  rather,"  resjxmded  the  other.  "  //  gives 
you  a  kind  of  a  good  idea  of  Buddhism!  " 

This  of  a  book  which  requires  at  least  five  readings  to 
grasp  to  the  full  its  wonderful  beauty  and  subtle  mean-, 
mgs.  Why  did  she  take  the  trouble  to  wade  through 
poetry?  VVhy  did  she  not  go  to  the  Encyclopedia,  and 
have  done  with  it  in  five  minutes?  Probably,  however, 
she  got  through  The  Light  of  Asia  in  five  minutes. 

Jupiter. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


THE  WRAITH  OF  BARNJUM. 


BY  F..  AXSTEY. 


I  frankly  admit,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of 
doing  so,  that  I  was  not  fond  of  T?amjum;  in  fact,  I  de- 
tested him.  Everything  that  fellow  said  and  did  jarred 
upon  me  to  an  absolutely  indescribable  extent,  although 
I  did  not  discover  for  some  time  that  he  regarded  me  with 
a  strange  and  unreasonable  aversion. 

We  were  so  essentially  unlike  in  almost  every  particular 
— I,  with  my  innate  refinement  and  high  culture,  my 
over-fastidious  exclusiveness  in  the  choice  of  associates ; 
and  he,  a  big,  red,  coarse  brute,  with  neither  sweetness 
nor  light,  who  knew  himself  a  Philistine,  and  seemed  to 
like  it — we  were  so  unlike,  that  I  often  asked  him,  with  a 
genuine  desire  for  information,  what  had  I  in  common 
with  him? 

And  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  believed,  perhaps,  that  with 
such  good  reasons  for  keeping  apart  we  were  continually 
seeking  one  another's  company,  with  a  zest  that  knew  no 
satiety.  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  for  such  a 
phenomenon  is,  that  our  mutual  antipathy  had  become 
so  much  a  part  of  ourselves  that  we  could  not  let  it 
perish  for  lack  of  nourishment. 

Perhaps  we  were  not  conscious  of  this  at  the  time,  and 
when  we  agreed  to  go  on  a  walking  tour  together  in 
North  Wales,  I  think  it  was  chiefly  because  we  knew  that 
we  could  devise  no  surer  means  of  annoying  one  another; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  in  an  ill-starred  day  for  my 
own  peace  of  mind,  we  started  upon  a  journey  from  which 
but  one  of  us  was  fated  to  return. 

I  pass  by  the  painful  experiences  of  the  first  few  days  of 
that  unhappy  tour.  I  will  say  nothing  of  Barnjum's 
groveling  animalism,  of  his  consummate  selfishness,  his 
more  than  bucolic  indifference  to  the  charms  of  nature, 
nor  even  of  the  mean  and  sordid  way  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  let  me  in  for  railway  tickets  and  hotel  bills. 

I  wish  to  tell  my  melancholy  story  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality, and  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  reduced  to  exciting 
anv  prejudice  to  secure  the  sympathies  of  all  readers. 

I  shall  pass,  then,  to  the  memorable  day  when  my  dis- 
gust, so  long  pent  up,  so  imperfectly  concealed,  culmi- 
nated in  one  grand  outburst  of  a  not  ignoble  indignation  ; 
to  the  hour  when  I  summoned  up  moral  courage  to  sever 
the  bonds  which  linked  us  so  unequally. 

I  remember  it  so  well,  that  brilliant  morning  in  June  when 
we  left  the  Temperance  hotel,  Doldwyddlm,  and  scaled 
in  sulky  silence  the  craggy  heights  of  Cader  Idris — which, 
I  presume,  still  overhang  that  picturesque  village — while, 
as  we  ascended,  an  ever-changing  and  ever-improving 
panorama  unrolled  itself  before  my  delighted  eyes. 

The  air  up  there  was  keen  and  bracing,  and  I  recollect 
that  I  could  not  repress  an  esthetic  shudder  at  the  crude 
and  primitive  tone  which  Barnjum's  nose  had  assumed 
under  atmospheric  influences.  I  mentioned  this  (for  we 
still  maintained  the  outward  forms  of  friendship),  when 
he  retorted,  with  the  brutal  personality  which  tormed  so 
strong  an  ingredient  of  his  character,  that  if  I  could  only 
see  myself  in  that  suit  of  mine,  and  that  hat  (referring  to 
the  dress  I  was  then  wearing),  I  should  feel  the  propriety 
of  letting  his  nose  alone.  To  which  I  replied,  with  a 
sarcasm  that  I  feel  now  was  a  little  too  crushing,  that  I 
had  every  intention  of  doing  so,  as  it  was  quite  painful 
enough  to  merely  contemplate  such  a  spectacle;  and  he, 
evid  sntly  meaning  to  be  offensive,  remarked  that  no  one 
could  help  his  nose  getting  red,  but  any  man  in  my  post 
tion  could  at  least  dress  like  a  gentleman. 

I  took  no  notice  of  this  insult;  a  Bunting  (I  don't  think 
I  mentioned  before  that  my  name  is  Philibert  Bunting) — 
a  Bunting  can  afford  to  pass  such  insinuations  by;  in- 
deed, I  find  it  actually  cheaper  to  do  so;  and  I  flattered 
myself  that  my  dress  was  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  studied 
looseness  that  would  appeal  at  once  to  a  cultivated  and 
artistic  eye,  though,  of  course,  Barnjum's  hard  and  shal- 
low organs  could  not  be  expected  to  appreciate  it. 

I  overlooked  it  then,  and  presently  we  found  ourselves 
skirting  the  edge  of  a  huge  chasm,  whose  steep  sides 
sloped  sheer  down  in  the  slate-blue  waters  of  the  lake  be- 
low. 

How  can  I  hope  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificent 
view  which  met  our  eyes  as  we  stood  there? — a  view  of 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  description  has  ever  yet 
been  attempted. 

To  our  right  towered  the  peaks  of  Dolgelly,  with  their 
saw-like  outline  cutting  the  blue  sky  with  a  faint  grating 
sound,  while  the  shreds  of  white  cloud  lay  below  in 
drifts.  At  our  feet  were  the  sun-lit  waters  of  the  lake, 
upon  which  danced  a  fleet  of  brown-sailed  herring-boats; 
beyond  was  the  plain  of  Cape  Curig ;  and  there,  over  on 
the  left,  sparkled  the  falls  of  Y-Dydd. 

As  I  took  all  this  in,  I  felt  a  longing  to  say  something 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Being  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able fund  of  carefully  dried  and  selected  humor,  I  fre- 
quently amuse  myself  by  a  species  of  intellectual  exercise, 
which  consists  in  so  framing  a  remark  that  a  word  or  more 
therein  may  bear  two  entirely  opposite  constructions; 
and  some  of  the  quaint  names  of  the  vicinity  seemed  to 
me  just  then  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

I  was  about  to  gauge  my  dull-witted  companion's  ca- 
pacity by  some  such  test,  when  he  forestalled  me. 

"  You  ought  to  live  up  here,  Bunting,"  said  he;  "you 
were  made  for  this  identical  old  mountain." 

I  was  not  displeased;  for,  Londoner  as  I  am,  I  have 
the  nerve  and  steadiness  of  a  practiced  mountaineer. 

"  Perhaps  I  was,"  I  said,  good-humoredly;  "but  how- 
did  you  find  it  out?" 

"  [U  tell  you,"  he  replied,  with  one  of  his  odious  grins. 
"This  is  Cader  Idris,  ain't  it?  Well,  and  you're  a  cad 
awry  dressed,  ain't  you?  Cader  Idressed,  see?"  he  was 
dastard  enough  to  explain.    "  That's  how  I  get  at  it!" 

He  must  have  been  laboriously  leading  up  to  that  for 
the  last  ten  minutes. 

I  solemnly  declare  that  it  was  not  the  personal  outrage 
that  roused  me;  I  simply  felt  that  a  paltry  verbal  quibble 
of  that  description,  emitted  amidst  such  scenery  and  at 
that  altitude,  required  a  protest  in  the  name  of  indignant 


nature ;  and  I  protested  accordingly,  although  with  an 
impetuosity  which  I  afterward  regretted,  and  of  which  I 
cannot  even  now  entirely  approve. 

He  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss, 
and  had  just  turned  his  back  upon  me,  as,  with  a  vigorous 
thrust  of  my  right  foot,  I  launched  him  into  the  blue 
ether,  with  the  chuckle  at  his  unhallowed  jest  still  upon 
his  lips. 

I  am  aware  that  by  such  an  act  I  took  a  liberty  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  the  license  of  a  life- 
long friendship  would  scarcely  have  justified;  but  I 
thought  it  only  due  to  myself  to  let  him  see  plainly  that  I 
desired  our  acquaintanceship  to  cease  from  that  instant; 
and  Barnjum  was  the  kind  of  man  upon  whom  a  more 
delicate  hint  would  have  been  thrown  away. 

I  watched  his  progress  with  some  interest  as  he  re- 
bounded from  point  to  point  during  his  descent.  I 
waited — punctiliously,  perhaps — until  the  echoes  he  had 
aroused  had  died  away  on  the  breeze,  and  then,  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  I  retracted  my  steps,  and  left  a  spot 
which  was  already  becoming  associated  for  me  with  mem- 
ories the  reverse  from  pleasurable. 

I  took  the  next  up-train,  and  before  I  reached  town 
had  succeeded  in  dismissing  the  incident  from  my  mind ; 
or  if  I  thought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  only  to  indulge  relief  at 
the  reflection  that  I  had  shaken  off  Barnjum  forever. 

But  when  I  had  paid  my  cab,  and  was  taking  out  my 
latch-key,  a  curious  thing  happened — the  driver  called  me 
back. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  "  but  I  think 
you've  bin  and  left  something  white  in  my  cab !  " 

I  turned  and  looked  in.  There,  grinning  at  me  from 
the  interior  of  the  hansom,  over  the  folding  doors,  was 
the  wraith  of  Barnjum ! 

1  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  thank  the  man  for 
his  honesty,  and  go  up  stairs  to  my  rooms  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible.  Barnjum's  ghost,  as  I  expected,  fol- 
lowed me  in,  and  sat  down  coolly  before  the  fire,  in  my 
arm-chair,  thus  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  subjecting 
the  apparition  to  a  thorough  examination. 

It  was  quite  the  conventional  ghost — filmy,  transparent, 
and  though  wanting  firmness  in  outline,  a  really  passable 
likeness  of  Barnjum.  Before  I  had  retired  to  rest  I  had 
thrown  both  of  my  boots  and  the  contents  of  my  book- 
case completely  through  the  thing,  without  appearing  to 
cause  it  more  than  a  temporary  inconvenience — which 
convinced  me  that  it  was  indeed  a  being  from  another 
world. 

Its  choice  of  garments  struck  mc  even  then  as  de- 
cidedly unusual.  I  am  not  narrow;  I  cheerfully  allow- 
that,  assuming  the  necessity  for  apparitions  at  all,  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be  clothed  in  robes  of  some  kind  ; 
but  Barnjum's  ghost  delighted  in  a  combination  of  cos- 
tume which  set  the  fitness  of  things  at  defiance. 

It  wore  that  evening,  for  instance,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  striped  pantaloons,  a  surplice,  and  an  im- 
mense cocked  hat;  but  on  subsequent  occasions  its 
changes  of  costume  were  so  rapid  and  eccentric  that  I 
ceased  to  pay  much  attention  to  them,  and  could  only 
explain  them  on  the  supposition  that  somewhere  in  space 
there  exists  a  supernatural  store  in  the  nature  of  a  the- 
atrical wardrobe,  and  that  Barnjum's  ghost  had  the  run 
of  it. 

1  had  not  been  in  very  long  before  my  landlady  came 
up  to  see  if  1  wanted  anything;  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as 
she  came  in,  she  saw  the  wraith.  At  first  she  objected 
to  it  very  strongly,  declaring  that  she  would  not  have  such 
nasty  things  in  her  house,  and  that  if  I  wanted  to  keep 
ghosts  I  had  better  go  somewhere  else;  but  I  pacified  her 
at  last  by  representing  that  it  would  give  her  no  extra 
trouble,  and  that  I  was  only  taking  care  of  it  for  a  friend. 

When  she  had  gone,  however,  I  sat  up  till  late,  think- 
ing calmly  over  my  position,  and  the  complications  which 
might  be  expected  to  ensue  from  it. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  harrow  the  reader's  feelings 
and  work  upon  his  sympathies  here  by  a  telling  descrip- 
tion of  my  terror  and  my  guilty  confusion  at  the  unfore- 
seen consequences  of  what  I  had  done.  But  I  think,  in 
relating  an  experience  of  this  kind,  the  straightforward 
way  is  always  the  best ;  and  I  do  not  care  to  heighten  the 
effect  by  attributing  to  myself  a  variety  of  sensations 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  actually  felt  at  the 
time. 

My  first  impression  had  not  unnaturally  been  that  the 
specter  was  merely  the  product  of  overwrought  nerves  or 
indigestion;  but  it  seemed  improbable  that  a  cabman 
should  be  plagued  by  a  morbid  activity  of  imagination, 
and  that  a  landlady's  digestion  could  be  delicate  suffi- 
ciently to  evolve  a  thing  so  far  removed  from  the  merely 
commonplace;  and,  reluctantly  enough,  I  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  real  ghost,  and  would  prob- 
ably continue  to  haunt  me  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

Of  course,  I  was  disgusted  by  this  exhibition  of  petty 
revenge  and  low  malice  on  the  part  of  Barnjum,  which 
might  be  tolerated  perhaps  in  a  Christmas  annual,  with  a 
full-page  illustration,  but  which,  in  real  life  and  the 
height  of  summer,  was  a  glaring  anachronism. 

Still,  it  was  of  no  use  to  repine  then;  I  resolved  to  look 
at  the  thing  in  a  common-sense  light;  I  told  niyself  that 
I  had  made  a  ghost,  and  would  have  to  live  with  it. 
And,  after  all,  I  had  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Barnjum 
in  the  spirit  was  a  decided  improvement  on  Barnjum  in 
the  flesh;  and  as  the  spirit  did  not  appear  to  be  gifted 
with  speech,  it  was  unlikely  to  tell  tales. 

Luckily  for  mc,  too,  Barnjum  was  absolutely  unknown 
about  town;  his  only  relative  was  an  aunt,  resident  at 
Camber  well,  and  so  there  was  no  danger  of  any  suspicion 
being  excited  by  chance  recognition  in  the  circles  to 
which  I  belonged. 

It  would  have  been  folly  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  it  might  require  considerable  nerve  to  reenter 
society  closely  attended  by  an  obscure  and  fancifully 
attired  apparition. 

Society  would  sneer  considerably  at  first,  and  make  re- 
marks; but  I  was  full  of  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  men  have  overcome  far 


more  formidable  obstacles  to  social  success  than  any 
against  which  I  should  be  called  upon  to  contend. 

And  so,  instead  of  weakly  giving  way  to  unreasonable 
panic,  I  took  the  more  manly  course  of  determining  to 
live  it  down,  with  what  success  I  shall  have  presently  to 
show. 

When  I  went  out  after  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
Barnjum's  ghost  insisted  upon  going  too,  and  followed 
me,  to  my  intense  annoyance,  all  down  St.  James  street; 
in  fact,  for  many  weeks  it  was  almost  constantly  by  my 
side,  and  rendered  me  the  innocent  victim  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  aversion. 

I  thought  it  best  to  affect  to  be  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  anything  of  a  ghostly  nature,  and  when  taxed  with  it, 
ascribed  it  to  the  diseased  fancy  of  my  interlocutor;  but, 
by  and  by,  as  the  whole  town  began  to  ring  with  the 
story,  I  found  it  impossible  to  pretend  ignorance  any 
longer. 

So  I  gave  out  that  it  was  an  artfully  contrived  piece  of 
spectral  mechanism,  of  which  I  was  the  inventor,  and 
for  which  I  contemplated  taking  out  a  patent;  and  this 
would  have  earned  for  me  a  high  reputation  in  the  scien- 
tific world  if  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cook  had  not  grown 
envious  of  my  fame,  declaring  that  they  had  long  since 
anticipated  the  secret  of  my  machine,  and  could  manu- 
facture one  in  every  way  superior  to  it,  which  they 
presently  did. 

Then  I  was  obliged  to  confide,  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  to 
two  members  of  the  peerage  (both  persons  of  irreproachable 
breeding,  with  whom  I  was  at  that  time  exceedingly  inti- 
mate), that  it  was  indeed  a  bona  fide  apparition,  and  that 
I  rather  liked  such  things  about  me.  I  cannot  explain 
how  it  happened,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  story  had 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  clubs  and  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
I  found  myself  launched  as  a  lion  of  the  largest  size — if 
it  is  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  launching  a  lion. 

I  received  invitations  everywhere,  on  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  I  was  going  to  bring  my  ghost;  and  the 
wraith  of  Barnjum,  as  some  who  read  this  may  remember, 
was  to  be  seen  at  all  the  best  houses  in  town  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season ;  while  in  the  following  autumn  I 
was  asked  down  for  the  shooting  by  several  wealthy  par- 
venus, with  a  secret  hope,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
that  the  ghost  might  conceive  the  idea  of  remaining  with 
them  permanently,  thereby  imparting  to  their  brand- 
new  palaces  the  necessary  flavor  of  legend  and  mystery; 
but  of  course  it  never  did. 

To  tell  the  truth,  whatever  novelty  there  was  about  it 
soon  wore  off— too  soon,  in  fact,  for  fickle  as  society  is,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  we  ought  to  have 
lasted  it  at  least  a  second  season,  if  only  Barnjum's 
ghost  had  not  persisted  in  making  itself  so  ridiculously 
cheap,  that,  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  society  was 
as  sick  of  it  as  I  was  myself. 

And  then  the  inconveniences  which  attached  to  my 
situation  began  to  assert  themselves  more  and  more  em- 
phatically. 

I  began  to  stay  at  home  sometimes  in  the  evening,  when 
I  observed  that  the  phantom  had  an  unpleasant  trick  of 
illuminating  itselt  at  the  approach  of  darkness  with  a 
bilious-green  light,  which,  as  it  was  not  nearly  strong 
enough  to  enable  me  to  dispense  with  a  reading-lamp, 
merely  served  to  depress  me. 

And  then  it  began  to  absent  itself  occasionally  for 
days  together,  and  though  at  first  I  was  rather  glad  not  to 
see  so  much  of  it,  I  grew  uneasy  at  last.  I  was  always 
fancying  that  the  Psychical  Society,  who  are  credited 
with  understanding  the  proper  treatment  of  specters  in 
health  and  disease,  from  the  tomb  upward,  might  have 
got  hold  of  it  and  be  teaching  it  to  talk  and  compromise 
me.  I  heard  afterward  that  one  of  their  most  prominent 
members  did  happen  to  come  across  it,  but,  with  a 
skepticism  which  I  cannot  but  think  was  somewhat  want- 
ing in  discernment,  rejected  it  as  a  palpable  imposition. 

I  had  to  leave  the  rooms  where  I  had  been  so  comfort- 
able, for  my  landlady  complained  that  the  street  was 
blocked  up  by  a  mob  of  the  lowest  description,  from 
seven  to  twelve  every  evening,  and  she  really  could  not 
put  up  with  it  any  longer. 

On  inquiry  I  found  that  this  was  owing  to  Barnjum's 
ghost  getting  out  upon  the  roof  almost  every  night  after 
dark,  and  playing  the  fool  among  the  chimney  pots, 
causing  me,  as  its  apparent  owner,  to  be  indicted  five 
times  for  committing  a  common  nuisance  by  obstructing 
the  thoroughfare,  and  once  for  collecting  an  unlawful 
assembly.    I  spent  all  my  spare  cash  in  fines. 

It  followed  me  one  day  to  one  of  the  underground  rail- 
way stations,  and  would  get  into  a  compartment  with  me; 
which  led  to  a  lawsuit  that  made  a  nine  days'  sensation 
in  the  legal  world.  I  need  only  mention  the  celebrated 
case  of  "The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  vs.  Bunt- 
ing," in  which  the  important  principle  was  once  for  all 
laid  down  that  a  railway  company,  by  the  terms  of  its 
contract,  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  carry  ghosts,  specters,  or 
any  other  supernatural  baggage,  andean,  moreover,  exact 
a  heavy  penalty  from  passengers  who  infringe  its  by-laws 
in  this  respect. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  decision  against  me,  and  carried 
heavy  costs,  which  my  private  fortune  was  just  sufficient 
to  meet. 

But  Barnjum's  ghost  was  bent  upon  alienating  me  from 
society  also,  for  at  one  of  the  best  dances  of  the  season, 
at  a  house  where  I  had  with  infinite  pains  just  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  precarious  footing,  that  miserable  phan- 
tom disgraced  me  forever  by  executing  a  shadowy  but 
decidedly  objectionable  species  of  can-can  between  the 
dances ! 

Feeling  indirectly  responsible  for  its  behavior,  I  apolo- 
gized profusely  to  my  hostess ;  but  the  affair  found  its  way 
into  the  society  journals,  and  she  never  either  forgave  or 
recognized  me  again. 

Shortly  after  that  the  committee  of  my  club  (one  of 
the  most  exclusive  in  London)  invited  me  to  resign,  in- 
timating that,  by  introducing  an  acquaintance  of  ques- 
tionable antecedents  and  disreputable  exterior  into  the 
smoking-room,  I  had  abused  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship. 

I  had  been  afraid  of  this  when  I  saw  it  following  me 
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into  the  building,  arrayed  in  Highland  costume  andja  tall 
hat ;  but  I  was  quite  unable  to  drive  it  away. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  at  the  bar,  where  I  was 
doing  pretty  well,  but  now  no  respectable  firm  of  solici- 
tors would  employ  a  man  who  had  such  an  unprofes- 
sional thing  as  a  phantom  about  his  chambers.  I  threw 
up  my  practice,  and  had  no  sooner  changed  my  last 
sovereign  than  I  was  summoned  for  keeping  a  ghost  with- 
out a  license ! 

Some  men,  no  doubt,  would  have  given  up  then  and 
there  in  despair;  but  I  am  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and,  be- 
sides, an  idea  had  already  occurred  to  me  of  turning  the 
tables  upon  my  shadowy  persecutor. 

Barnjum's  ghost  had  ruined  me;  why  should  I  not  en- 
deavor to  turn  an  honest  penny  out  of  Barnjum's  ghost? 
It  was  genuine — as  I  well  knew ;  it  was,  in  some  respects, 
original ;  it  was  eminently  calculated  to  delight  the  young 
and  instruct  the  old ;  there  was  even  a  moral  or  two  to  be 
got  out  of  it;  and,  though  it  had  long  failed  to  attract  in 
town,  I  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  make  a  great  hit 
in  the  provinces. 

I  borrowed  the  necessary  funds,  and  had  soon  made 
all  preliminary  arrangements  for  running  the  wraith  of 
Barnjum  on  a  short  tour  in  the  provinces,  deciding  to  open 
at  Tenby,  in  South  Wales. 

I  took  every  precaution,  traveling  by  night  and  keeping 
within  doors  all  day,  lest  the  shade  (which  was  deplorably 
destitute  of  the  commonest  professional  pride)  should  get 
about  and  exhibit  itself  beforehand  for  nothing;  and  so 
successful  was  I,  that,  when  it  first  burst  upon  a  Welsh 
audience,  'from  the  platform  of  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Tenby,  no  ghost  could  have  wished  for  a  more  enthusi- 
astic reception;  and — for  the  first  and  last  time— I  felt 
positively  proud  of  it ! 

But  the  applause  gradually  subsided,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  awkward  pause.  It  had  not  struck  me 
until  that  moment  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  or 
say  anything  in  particular  during  the  exhibition,  beyond 
showing  the  spectators  round  the  phantom,  and  making 
the  customary  assurance  that  there  was  no  deception  and 
no  concealed  machinery,  which  I  could  do  with  a  clear 
conscience.  But  a  terrible  conviction  struck  me,  as  I 
stood  there  bowing  repeatedly,  that  the  audience  had 
come  prepared  for  a  comic  dialogue,  with  incidental 
music  and  dances. 

This  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  even  supposing  that 
Barnjum's  ghost  would  have  helped  me  to  entertain 
them,  which,  perhaps,  I  could  scarcely  expect.  As  it 
was,  it  did  nothing  at  all,  except  grimace  at  the  audience 
and  make  an  idiotic  fool  of  itself  and  me — an  exhibition 
of  which  they  soon  wearied.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
an  ordinary  magic-lantern  would  have  made  a  far  deeper 
impression  upon  them. 

Whether  the  wraith  managed  in  some  covert  way,  when 
my  attention  was  diverted,  to  insult  the  national  pre- 
judice of  that  hot-blooded  nation,  I  cannot  say.  All  I 
know  is,  that,  after  sitting  still  for  some  time,  they  sud- 
denly arose  as  one  man;  chairs  were  hurled  at  me 
through  the  ghost,  and  the  stage  was  completely  wrecked 
before  the  audience  could  be  induced  to  go  away. 

It  was  all  over.  I  was  hopelessly  ruined  now !  My 
weak  fancy  that  even  a  specter  would  have  some  rem- 
nants of  common  decency  and  good  feeling  hanging 
about  it,  had  put  the  finishing  touches  to  my  misfortunes. 

I  paid  for  the  smashed  platform  and  windows  with  the 
money  that  had  been  taken  at  the  doors,  and  then  I 
traveled  back  to  London  third-class  that  night,  with  a 
feeling  that  everything  was  against  me. 

It  was  Christmas,  and  I  was  sitting  gloomily  in  my 
shabby  Bloomsbury  lodgings,  watching  with  a  miserable, 
apathetic  interest  Barnjum's  wraith,  as,  clad  in  a  Roman 
toga,  top-boots  and  turban,  it  flitted  about  the  horse-hair 
furniture. 

I  was  wondering  if  they  would  admit  me  into  any 
workhouse  while  the  specter  continued  my  attendant ;  I 
was  utterly  and  completely  wretched ;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  I  really  repented  my  conduct  in  having  parted 
with  Barnjum  so  abruptly  by  the  bleak  cliff  side,  that 
bright  June  morning. 

I  heard  no  more  of  him.  I  knew  he  must  have  reached 
the  bottom  after  his  fall,  because  I  heard  the  splash  he 
made,  but  no  tidings  had  come  of  the  discovery  of  his 
body ;  the  lake  had  kept  its  dark  secret  well. 

If  I  could  only  hope  that  this  insidious  shade,  now  that 
it  had  hounded  me  down  to  poverty,  would  consider  this 
as  a  sufficient  expiation  of  my  error,  and  go  away  and 
leave  me  in  peace !  But  I  felt,  only  too  keenly,  that  it 
was  one  of  those  one-idead  apparitions  which  never  know 
when  they  have  enough  of  a  good  thing — it  would  be  sure 
to  stay  and  see  the  very  last  of  me ! 

All  at  once  there  came  a  sharp  tap  at  my  door,  and 
another  figure  strode  solemnly  in.  This,  too,  wore  the 
semblance  of  Barnjum,  but  was  cast  in  a  more  substan- 
tial mold,  and  possessed  the  power  of  speech,  as  I 
gathered  from  its  addressing  me  instantly  as  a  cowardly 
villain. 

I  started  back  and  stood  behind  an  arm-chair,  facing 
those  two  forms,  the  shadow  and  the  solid,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  sick  despair.  "  Listen  to  me,"  I  said,  "  both  of 
you.  So  long  as  your — your  original  proprietor  was  con- 
tent with  a  single  wraith,  I  put  up  with  it ;  I  did  not 
enjoy  myself,  but  I  endured  it.  But  a  brace  of  appari- 
tions is  really  carrying  the  thing  too  far;  it's  more  than 
any  one  man's  fair  allowance,  and  I  won't  stand  it.  I 
defy  the  pair  of  you !  I  will  find  means  to  escape  you ! 
I  will  leave  the  world!  Other  people  can  be  ghosts  as 
well  as  you — it's  not  a  monopoly!  If  you  don't  go 
directly,  I  shall  blow  my  brains  out ! " 

There  was  no  firearm  of  any  description  in  the  house, 
but  I  was  too  excited  for  perfect  accuracy. 

"  Blow  your  brains  out  by  all  means!"  said  the  solid 
figure.  "  I  don't  know  what  all  this  nonsense  you're  talk- 
ing is  about.  I'm  not  a  ghost  that  I'm  aware  of;  I'm 
alive — no  thanks  to  you ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point 
— you  scoundrel!" 

"  Barnjum— and  'alive  !  "  I  cried,  almost  with  relief. 
"  If  that  is  so,"  I  added, jfeeling  that  Jjhad  been  imposed 


upon  in  a  very  unworthy  and  ungentlemanly  manner, 
"will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  why  you  have 
this  ridiculous  apparition  here?  " 

He  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  it  particularly  till 
then.  "  Hullo!"  he  said,  looking  at  it  with  some  curi- 
osity; "  what  d'ye  call  that  thing?  " 

"  I  call  it  a  beastly  nuisance ! "  I  said.  "Ever  since 
—since  I  last  saw  you  it's  been  following  me  about  every- 
where in  a — in  a  very  annoying  manner!" 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  unfeeling  brute  only 
chuckled  at  this?  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  he 
said;  "  but  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  serves  you  jolly  well  right, 
and  I  hope  it  will  go  on  annoying  you." 

"This  is  ungenerous,"  I  said,  determined  to  appeal  to 
any  better  feelings  he  might  have;  "  we  did  not  part  on— 
on  the  best  of  terms,  perhaps." 

"Considering  that  vou  kicked  me  over  a  precipice 
when  I  wasn't  looking,"  he  retorted,  brutally,  "we  may 
take  that  as  admitted." 

"  But,  at  all  events,"  I  argued,  "  it  is  ridiculous  to 
cherish  an  old  grudge  all  this  time;  you  must  seethe 
absurdity  of  it  yourself." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  said. 

I  determined  to  make  a  last  effort  to  move  him. 

"  It  is  Christmas  eve,  Barnjum,"  I  said,  earnestly — 
"  Christmas  eve.  Think  of  it.  At  this  hour  thousands 
of  throbbing  hearts  are  speeding  the  cheap  but  genial 
Christmas  card  to  such  of  their  relations  as  they  con- 
sider at  all  likely  to  respond  with  a  turkey.  The  coster- 
monger,  imaginative  for  the  nonce,  is  investing  damaged 
evergreens  with  a  fictitious  value,  and  the  cheery  publi- 
can is  sending  the  member  of  his  village  goose-club  back 
to  his  cottage  home  rich  in  the  possession  of  a  shot-dis- 
tended bird  and  a  bottle  of  poisonous  port.  Hear  my 
appeal.  If  I  was  hasty  with  you,  I  have  been  punished. 
That  detestable  thing  on  the  hearth  rug  there  has  dogged 
my  path  to  misery  and  ruin ;  you  cannot  be  without 
some  responsibility  for  its  conduct.  I  ask  you  now,  as  a 
man— nay,  as  an  individual— to  call  it  off.  You  can  do 
it  well  enough  if  you  choose;  you  know  you  can." 

But  Barnjum  would  not ;  he  only  looked  at  his  own 
wraith  with  a  grim  satisfaction  as  it  capered  in  an  imbe- 
cile fashion  upon  the  rug. 

"  Do  !  "  I  implored  him  ;  "  I  would  do  it  foryou,  Barn- 
jum. I've  had  it  about  me  for  six  months,  and  I  am  so 
sick  of  it." 

Still  he  hesitated.  Some  waifs  outside  were  playing 
one  of  those  pathetic  American  melodies — I  forget  now 
whether  it  waS  "Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  or 
"In  the  Sweet  By  and  By"— but,  at  all  events,  they 
struck  some  sympathetic  chord  in  Barnjum's  rough  bos- 
om, for  his  face  began  to  twitc  h,  and  presently  he  burst 
unexpectedly  into  tears. 

"  You  don't  deserve  it,"  he  said,  between  his  sobs, 
"but  be  it  so;"  then,  turning  to  the  ghost,  he  added: 
"Here,  you,  what's  your  name?  Avaunt!  D'ye  hear, 
hook  it! " 

It  wavered  for  an  instant,  and  then,  to  my  joy,  it  sud- 
denly "  gave  "  all  over,  and  shriveling  up  into  a  sort  of  cob- 
web, was  drawn  by  the  draft  into  the  fireplace,  and 
carried  up  the  chimney,  and  I  never  saw  it  again. 

Barnjum's  escape  was  very  simple;  he  had  falien  upon 
one  of  the  herring  boats  in  the  lake,  and  the  heap  of 
freshly  caught  fish  lying  on  the  deck  had  merely  broken 
his  fall  instead  of  his  neck.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
from  the  effects,  he  was  called  away  from  this  country 
upon  urgent  business,  and  found  himself  unable  to  return 
for  months. 

But  to  this  day  the  appearance  of  the  w^Bjth  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me.  If  Barnjum  had  been  the  kina  of  a  man  to 
be  an  "  esoteric  Buddhist,"  it  might  be  accounted  for  as 
•an  "astral  shape;  "but  esoteric.  Buddhism  requires  an 
exemplary  character  and  years  of  abstract  meditation— 
both  of  which  conditions  were  far  beyond  Barnjum's  at- 
tainments. 

The  shape  may  have  been  one  of  those  subtle  emana- 
tions which  we  are  told  some  people  are  constantly  shed- 
ding, like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  and  which  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  extreme  activity  of 
Barnjum's  mind  under  sudden  excitement,  possibly  con- 
tributed to  materialize  in  this  particular  instance.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  was  merely  a  caprice  of  one  of  those  vagrant 
Poltergeists,  or  supernatural  buffoons,  which  took  upon 
itself,  very  officiously,  the  duty  of  avenging  my  behavior 
to  Barnjum. 

Upon  one  point  I  am  clear:  the  whole  of  this  system 
of  deliberate  persecution  being  undertaken  directly  on 
Barnjum's  account,  he  is  morally  and  legally  bound  to 
reimburse  me  for  the  heavy  expense  and  damage  which 
have  resulted  therefrom. 

Hitherto,  I  have  been  unable  to  impress  Barnjum  with 
this  principle^  and  so  my  wrongs  are  still  without  redress. 

I  may  be  asked  why  I  do  not  make  them  the  basis  of 
an  action  at  law  ;  but  persons  of  any  refinement  will  un- 
derstand my  reluctance  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings 
against  one  with  whom  I  have  at  least  lived  on  a  footing  of 
friendship.  I  would  fain  persuade,  and  shrink  from  ap- 
pealing to  force ;  and,  besides,  I  have  not  succeeded  as 
yet  in  persuading  any  solicitor — even  a  shady  one — to 
take  up  my  case. — British  Exchange. 


Special  prayers  invoking  the  blessing  of  Providence 
upon  particular  campaigns,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  command 
the  approbation  of  Labouchere,  who  says  in  the  London 
Truth:  "  I  am  certainly  not  disposed  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  latest  effort  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury on  behalf  of  Lord  Wolseley's  expedition.  It 
seems  to  me  somewhat  blasphemous  to  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty to  '  take  into  His  own  hands  the  cause  '  of  soldiers 
who  are  endeavoring  to  crush  out  a  rebellion  against  a 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  government.  Again,  it  is  scarcely 
the  fact  that  we  are  '  seeking  always  the  deliverance  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  good  of  all  mankind,'  or  else  we 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs  against  the  Egyp- 
tians." 


MRS.  MACE'S  POEMS. 


Legends,  T.vries  and  Sonnets,  by  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Mace, 
now  in  its  second  edition,  is  a  collection  of  poems  of  a 
high  order  of  merit.  The  first  among  the  legends  is 
"  Israfil,"  the  gem  of  the  collection,  and  the  poem  that 
has  made  Mrs.  Mace's  reputation.  When  "Israfil  "  was 
published  by  /farmer's  Monthly  some  years  ago,  it  created 
quite  a  sensation.  Since  then  Mrs.  Mace  has  done  some 
good  work,  as  will  be  seen  from  her  book,  but  "  Israfil  " 
•~till  stands  without  a  peer  in  its  beautiful  conception,  and 
will  have  a  place  among  the  best  productions  of  this 
century.  Mrs.  Mace  has  been  accused  of  error  in  mak- 
ing Israfil  the  Angel  of  Death;  but  she  allows  him  all  the 
beauty  and  grace  Poe  gave  him,  and  makes  him  one  of 
the  guardians  of  Eden  while  Adam  and  Eve  slept : 

Last,  with  lingering;  steps,  that  seem 

Loath  to  seek  the  nightly  vtand 

On  the  utmost  eastern  hill ; 

Youngest  of  the  angel  band, 

Lovelier  than  a  poet's  dream, 

Comes  the  angel  Israfil. 

Now,  quicker  in  his  noiseless  tread, 

T  lis  silvery  wings  expanding  spread  ; 

Hall  floats  he  in  the  air,  with  deep  delight, 

As  scenes  of  new  enchantment  meet  his  sight. 

His  eyes,  of  liquid  azure,  touched  with  fire — 

More  beautiful  than  can  be  sung  or  told — 

Shine  'neath  the  aureole  of  his  locks  of  gold, 

With  a  soft  restlessness,  a  fond  desire. 

Adoring  beauty  with  a  love 

Too  passionate  for.one  of  angel  birth, 

Even  at  this  hour  he  pants  to  rove 

Amid  the  green  bovvers  of  the  fragrant  earth; 


But  most  of  all  to  see 
The  latest  miracle  of  Deity — 
The  revelation,  unto  angels  new, 
Of  loveliness  they  scarcely  yet  conceive 
As  real,  substantial,  true — 
The  first  of  human  womanhood, 
The  breathing  form,  the  spirit  pure  and  good, 
The  garden's  royal  flower,  the  new  created  F.ve. 

Then,  after  Israfil  has  strayed  from  the  gate  and  allowed 
evil  to  enter  the  garden,  and  the  curse  is  pronounced  on 
Adam  and  Ete,  Israfil  is  made  the  Angel  of  Death : 

Since  death  by  thee  is  come  unto  the  earth. 
Re  thou  its  messenger.    Thy  name  shall  be 
A  terror  unto  all  ot  human  birth. 
The  shadow  of  the  grave  forever  follow  thee. 

But  even  this  curse  is  partly  removed,  and  all  the  terror 
of  it  taken  away  by  Emmanuel  the  First  Born  : 

Then  spake  he:  "  Israfil, 
Go  forth,  but  I  am  with  thee.    Do  his  will 
Who  laid  this  down  upon  thee,  and  be  still. 
Thou  dost  destroy,  but  thus  can  I  restore: 
Angel  of  Death,  arise,  and  hope  once  more: 

#  #  #  *  # 

And  thou,  new  crowned,  shall  be 

Seen  by  believing  eyes  linked  hand  in  hand  with  me." 

Among  the  lyrics,  "  Only  Waiting  "  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known,  as  it  has  been  sung  by  thousands  of  worshipers. 
The  deep  religious  sentiment  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
high  ideals  and  standards  everywhere  evinced  in  the  au- 
thor's writings.  Mrs.  Mace  is  thoroughly  a  woman,  and 
makes  one  feel,  rather  than  reason.  "Home  at  Last" 
beautifully  illustrates  this: 

Long  a  stranger  dwelt  among  us, 
One  whose  childhood  knew  the  Rhine, 

As  it  rolled  by  green-clad  castles, 
Rich  in  story  as  in  vine. 

Through  a  life  of  busy  striving 

On  this  friendly,  foreign  strand, 
Kver  was  his  memory  haunted 

With  a  dream  of  fatherland. 

"  Soon,"  he  said,  "  will  cares  uplifting 

Show  the  path  across  the  sea; 
Soon  the  dear  speech  of  my  childhood 

To  my  own  will  welcome  me." 

But  the  long  years  warred  against  him, 

Many  sorrows  barred  the  way, 
And,  still  farther  iti  the  distance, 

Shone  the  dear,  expected  day. 

Suddenly  a  gate  was  opened, 

Which  he  had  not  thought  to  sec, 
And  he  passed  from  out  our  vision, 

Smiling  still,  but  silently. 

Many  mourned,  but  some  who  loved  him, 

As  they  pressed  his  parting  hand, 
Whimpered  reverently  and  gladly, 

"  He  has  found  his  fatherland!  " 

There  is  something  in  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  Mrs. 
Mace's  poetry  that  reminds  us  of  Bryant.  Each  has  the 
same  lofty  conception  and  communion  with  nature;  each 
a  highly-refined  moral  tone,  which  breathes  the  purest 
religious  sentiment.  "  Forest  Worship  "  shows  this,  but 
not  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  some  other  sonnets. 
In  finite  another  style  is  "  Friendship,"  but  the  strains  are 
equally  pleasing : 

It  matters  not  if  no  more  face  to  face 

I  look  on  thee,  my  friend.    Though  sweet  indeed 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine,  there  is  no  need; 

Our  perfect  friendship  knows  no  time  nor  place 

Heart  reaches  heart  across  unmeasured  space, 
Soul  touches  soul  from  ruder  contact  freed ; 
Ours  is  one  hope,  one  life-work  and  one  creed, 

One  destiny  the  flying  moments  trace. 

The  shadow  of  thy  grief  cannot  depart 
Till  it  is  fallen  on  me;  thy  new  delight 
Plashes  swift  radiance  over  land  and  sea. 

Such  friendship  is  an  Eden  for  the  heart, 
In  which  it  grows  to  blossom  without  blight — 
Gives  itself  wholly,  and  is  wholly  free. 
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NEW  PHASES  OF  THE  SHARON  CASE. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Sharon 
case.  The  defendant  is  evidently  determined  to  refuse 
to  abide  by  Judge  Sullivan's  decision,  so  long  as  a  legal 
weapon  with  which  he  can  fight  shall  be  left  him.  What- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  suit,  justice  will  be  cheated  if 
some  of  the  persons  who  have  shone  conspicuously  in  it 
do  not  fetch  up  in  San  Quentin.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  Hill  woman  can  escape  the  penitentiary  in  any  event. 
Although  Judge  Sullivan  decided  in  her  favor,  he  con- 
victed her  of  perjury,  subornation  ot  perjury,  and  of 
forgery.  According  to  the  decision,  Mr.  Sharon  also 
perjured  himself;  and  if  the  Sullivan  judgment  shall 
stand,  he  as  well  as  she  ought  to  wear  the  stripes. 
Should  Sharon  secure  a  reversal  of  the  decision,  how- 
ever, he  would  exculpate  himself,  while  Miss  Hill  would 
be  in  worse  case  than  now,  for  all  that  Judge  Sullivan 
alleges  against  her  would  be  confirmed,  and  more  forgery 
and  perjury  be  set  down  to  her  account. 

The  Brackett  girl  is  another  promising  candidate  for 
the  penitentiary.  We  doubt  if  there  was  ever  submitted 
in  a  court  of  justice  a  more  remarkable  affidavit  than 
that  of  hers,  read  before  Judge  Sullivan  on  Monday  last, 
by  Sharon's  attorneys.  Of  course,  when  a  witness  pref- 
aces her  story  by  an  admission  of  previous  perjury,  her 
uncorroborated  testimony  is  of  small  legal  value;  never- 
theless, this  narrative  of  Nellie  Brackett's,  wherein  she 
describes  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Hill  and  herself 
practiced  at  forgery  and  hatched  perjury,  is  so  circum- 
stantially told  that  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  impression 
of  its  truthfulness.  This,  assuredly,  may  be  the  result  of 
art,  but  if  so,  it  is  high  art.  She  gives  us  a  picture  of 
cold-blooded  and  industrious  villainy,  that,  whether  it 
be  genuine  or  not,  is  a  contribution  of  note  to  the  litera- 
ture of  crime.  If  the  Miss  Hill  drawn  by  Nellie  Brack- 
ett be  the  Miss  Hill  of  reality,  Judge  Sullivan  has  made 
Senator  Sharon  the  husband  of  one  of  the  boldest,  most 
skillful  and  wickedest  adventuresses  that  figure  in  history 
or  romance.  Becky  Sharp  was  an  ingmiieby  comparison 
with  this  she-devil,  gifted  with  genius  for  conspiracy  and 
with  courage  to  risk  everything  in  pursuit  of  her  purpose. 

But  whether  Nellie  Brackett  draws  on  facts  or  her  im- 
agination for  the  material  of  her  affidavit,  she  should  be 
sent  to  San  Quentin.  The  youth  of  a  person  capable  of 
lending  herself  to  such  villainy  as  she  confesses  to,  should 
not  save  her  from  punishment.  Cousin  Rodney  is  another 
actor  in  this  foul  drama  of  crime  who  deserves  no 
mercy.  Young  men  and  young  women  who  are  weak 
and  wicked  enough  to  be  used  as  instruments  of  others 
to  the  point  of  mounting  the  witness-stand  and  swearing 
falsely,  may  not  safely  be  allowed  to  run  at  large. 

Lost  as  he  was  in  a  jungle  of  perjury,  forgery,  bribery 
and  general  corruption,  it  is  not  strange  that  Judge  Sulli- 
van found  it  hard  to  make  his  way  out  to  open  ground  by 
a  plain  path.  No  doubt  he,  in  common  with  all  fair  men, 
hopes  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  contest  will  re- 
sult in  the  bringing  to  light  of  additional  facts,  that  will 
make  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  so  clear  that  but  one 
opinion  can  be  held.  At  present,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Sarah  Althea  Hill  was  ever  anything  more  than 
the  mistress  of  Senator  Sharon,  is  as  open  as  at  any  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  trial. 

The  revelation  of  rascality  which  Mr.  Tyler,  counsel 
for  Miss  Hill,  strangely  schemed  to  bring  about,  certainly 
made  a  sufficiently  dramatic  scene  in  the  court-room,  and 
has  added  new  complications  to  the  intricate  case.  Mr. 
Barnes  produced  a  contract  to  which  Tyler  and  Gumpel, 
an  expert  on  handwriting,  were  parties,  and  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  a  large  contingent 
reward,  agreed  to  swear  to  the  genuineness  of  certain  doc- 
uments, and  otherwise  to  exert  himself  in  the  interest  of 
the  plaintiff.  If  genuine,  this  corrupt  contract  would  as- 
suredly have  secured  a  new  trial  for  the  defendant.  But 
Mr.  Tyler  explained  that,  though  the  contract  was  in  his 
handwriting,  the  signature  of  Gumpel  was  a  forgery,  exe- 
cuted by  himself,  with  Gumpel's  consent ;  and  that  his 
purpose  in  manufacturing  the  paper  was  to  trap  Mr. 
Barnes  and  Detective  Lees,  who,  supposing  such  a  contract 


to  be  in  existence,  had  sought  to  bribe  his  clerk  to  steal 
it  from  his  office. 

Mr.  Barnes  admitted  that  he  had  paid  Tyler's  clerk 
$25,000  dollars  for  the  paper.  He  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  Tyler's  explanation  had  convinced  him  that  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  trick,  and  that  the  contract  was 
bogus. 

This  incident  has  given  rise  to  a  discussion  of  profes- 
sional ethics,  in  which  laymen  as  well  as  lawyers  take  an 
animated  part ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  hear  the 
end  of  it  for  some  time  to  come,  as  Mr.  Barnes  has 
written  to  the  Bar  Association  asking  for  an  investigation 
of  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyler;  and  the 
District  Attorney  has  announced  his  intention  to  invite 
the  grand  jury  to  indict  Tyler  and  those  concerned  with 
him  in  the  plot.  It  is  easy  for  the  thoughtless  to  take 
sides  in  this  controversy,  since  the  affair  may  be  looked 
at  from  so  many  points  of  view. 

Crediting  Mr.  Tyler  with  the  best  motives  that  the 
most  friendly  judgment  can  attribute  to  him,  he  had 
two  objects  in  view  in  acting  as  he  did.  If  he  could  dem- 
onstrate by  one  striking  instance  that  Mr.  Sharon  was 
willing  to  spend  money  lavishly  for  evidence  favorable  to 
him,  the  public,  always  ready  to  suspect  the  worst  of  the 
rich,  might  be  trusted  to  infer  that  money  had  before 
been  used  freely  in  the  case  to  obtain  testimony.  Miss 
Hill  would  thus  be  made  to  appear — and  not  for  the  first 
time,  it  may  be  remarked — as  a  lone,  wronged,  and 
friendless  woman,  against  whom  all  the  corrupting  power 
of  great  wealth  was  being  exerted.  The  personal  and 
professional  relations  of  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Barnes  are 
far  from  being  friendly.  What,  then,  could  be  more 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Tyler  than  to  put  Mr.  Barnes — whose 
place  at  the  bar  is  so  high  and  honorable— in  the  light  of 
one  who,  to  gain  his  end,  would  not  hesitate  to  bribe  the 
confidential  clerk  of  a  brother  lawyer  to  rifle  his  em- 
ployer's desk  ?  Whether  or  not  the  consideration  that  a 
small  fortune  could  be  made  by  the  same  stroke  that 
damaged  the  defendant's  case  and  disgraced  his  attorney 
had  any  weight  with  Mr.  Tyler,  those  who  know  him 
better  than  we  do  are  better  able  to  surmise. 

The  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Barnes  puts  a  different  as- 
pect on  the  affair.  Mr.  Barnes  has  a  client  whom  he 
believes  to  be  caught  in  a  network  of  conspiracy,  woven  by 
persons  who  have  not  scrupled  to  employ  forgery  and  per- 
jury to  snare  him.  An  experienced  detective  informs  him 
that  a  person  in  the  employ,  or  having  recently  quitted 
the  service,  of  Mr.  Tyler,  has  become  possessed  of  a 
paper,  which,  if  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court, 
would  at  once  cut  the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  his 
client  is  entangled.  Is  Mr.  Barnes  to  turn  his  eyes  heav- 
enward and  wave  away  the  bad  young  man  who  offers  for 
a  price  this  precious  weapon  of  defense?  Is  he  to  virtu- 
ously say  to  this  rascal :  "  No,  no,  young  man,  take  your 
paper  and  begone.  I  know  that  it  would  prove  that  Mr. 
Sharon  is  thejuctim  of  a  band  of  forging  and  perjuring 
scoundrels,  ot^vhom  your  employer,  Mr.  Tyler,  is  the 
chief;  I  know  that  the  purchase  and  production  of  this 
paper  would  further  the  ends  of  justice  by  making  the 
truth  as  to  my  client  known,  and  by  starting  the  gang  of 
villains  led  by  your  employer  on  the  road  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, where,  if  there  be  justice  on  earth,  they  will  arrive 
one  day ;  I  know  that  by  refusing  to  buy  your  paper  I  in- 
jure the  wrongfully  judged,  and  protect  wickedness  by 
failing  to  expose  its  devices — but  you  stole  this  paper,  and 
I  cannot  countenance  petty  larceny  and  breach  of  trust. 
Take  the  paper  back  to  Mr.  Tyler,  confess  your  sin  to 
him,  and  perhaps  he  will  forgive  you." 

Mr.  Barnes  is  not  that  kind  of  man.  Indeed  that  kind 
of  man  exists  nowhere  outside  of  Sunday-school  litera- 
ture and  idiot  asylums.  Any  lawyer,  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  would  have  done  just  what  Mr.  Barnes  did 
under  the  circumstances — paid  the  thieving  clerk  his 
price  for  the  paper,  asking  no  questions  as  to  how  he 
came  by  it,  and  not  caring.  Had  Mr.  Barnes  not  secured 
possession  of  that  document  he  would  not  only  have 
been  a  fool,  but  false  to  his  client's  interest  and  the  cause 
of  justice.  To  deny  him  the  right  to  do  as  he  did  is  to 
condemn  the  general  who  encourages  a  deserter  to  be- 
tray the  secrets  of  the  army  from  which  he  has  fled.  The 
motives  of  the  deserter — whether  cowardice,  hope  of 
gain,  or  penitence — are  nothing  to  the  general.  It  is 
only  those  that  forget  the  nature  of  the  Tyler-Gumpel 
contract  who  can  question  the  morality  of  Barnes's 
course.  That  paper— supposing  it  to  have  been  genuine 
— was  not,  be  it  remembered,  an  honest  paper,  which 
Tyler  had  a  legal  right  to  have  in  his  possession,  but  evi- 
dence of  a  criminal  conspiracy.  It  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  service  of  justice  by  any  process  of  law, 
for  the  moment  the  conspirators  became  aware  that  their 
victim  knew  of  its  existence,  it  would  have  disappeared. 


Had  it  come  to  Barnes's  knowledge  that  such  a  paper 
was  locked  in  Tyler's  desk — and  he  had  had  as  good 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  genuine  as  those  which  in- 
duced him  to  hand  over  $25,000  to  McLaughlin,  the 
clerk — and  he  had  gone  with  armed  men  to  Tyler's  of- 
fice, burst  in  the  door,  and  forced  the  lock  of  the  desk  to 
obtain  it,  we  dare  say  he  would  have  held  himself  to  be 
justified,  on  the  same  principle  that  one  has  a  right  to 
use  force  to  protect  his  property  from  robbery  and  his 
person  from  violence.  Suppose  the  contract  had  been 
genuine,  and  Barnes  had  done  this;  what  recourse  would 
Tyler  have  had  at  law?  He  would  have  been  kept  so 
busy  in  endeavoring  to  save  himself  from  San  Quentin 
that  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  given  much  thought  to 
the  chances  of  convicting  Barnes  of  the  possible  tres- 
pass, house-breaking  or  burglary  committed  in  securing 
irrefragable  proof  that  he  (Tyler)  had  been  engaged  in 
suborning  perjury  and  feloniously  conspiring.  On  the 
territory  of  his  criminal  activity,  a  scoundrel  has  no  rights 
that  an  honest  man  is  bound  to  respect. 

Surprise  is  expressed  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr.  Barnes 
should  have  been  tricked  as  he  was.  We  hardly  think, 
however,  that  his  being  so  duped  reflects  upon  his  astute- 
ness. The  contract  was  indubitably  in  Tyler's  hand- 
writing, and  experts  have  since  sworn  to  the  genuineness 
of  Gumpel's  signature.  But  how  could  he  suppose  that 
a  lawyer  of  Tyler's  sharpness  would  put  in  black  and 
white  such  evidence  of  a  corrupt  bargain?  Tyler  as  well 
as  Barnes  must  have  known  that  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  legal  claim  to  money  the  contract  was  worthless 
to  Gumpel.  The  answer  is  that  had  the  contract  been  gen- 
uine, it  would  have  been  a  whip  over  Tyler,  in  Gumpel's 
hand,  in  the  event  of  Miss  Hill's  finally  securing  a  share 
of  Sharon's  property.  A  threat  to  publish  such  a  con- 
tract, though  both  parties  to  it  should  go  to  prison  in  conse- 
quence, would  surely  be  a  successful  method  of  dunning. 
It  is  evident  that  Tyler  manufactured  the  document  in 
the  belief  that  Barnes  regarded  him  as  a  scoundrel  capa- 
ble of  any  villainy ;  and  the  event  proved  that  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  this  belief. 

There  are  some  points  in  Mr.  Tyler's  explanation  which 
are  inconsistent  with  probability,  and  which  fail  to  con- 
vince that  his  motives  were  entirely  praiseworthy.  For 
instance,  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  ask  people  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Barnes  and  Captain  Lees  originated  the  idea 
that  such  a  contract  existed.  Men  do  not  evolve  from 
their  unaided  inner  consciousness  documents  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  pay  $25,000.  Given  that  the  contract 
came  into  existence  to  supply  a  demand,  as  Mr.  Tyler 
says  it  did,  that  demand  must  have  been  created  by 
information  supplied  to  Lees  and  Bames,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  Tyler's  clerk.  The  clerk  having  made  them 
believe  in  the  contract,  Tyler,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, entered  into  a  plot  with  him  by  which,  with  Ex- 
pert Gumpel's  assistance,  they  succeeded  in  getting  hold 
of  $25,000  belonging  to  Mr.  Sharon.  If  Mr.  Tyler,  when 
he  made  his  explanation  in  the  court-room  on  Monday 
last,  had  advanced  to  Judge  Sullivan's  desk  and  laid 
upon  it  the  money  which  represented  the  profit  of  the 
job,  he  would  stand  in  a  very  different  position  in  general 
estimation  from  that  which  he  holds  at  present.  The  reten- 
tion of  the  spoil  leaves  his  conduct  open  to  a  construc- 
tion far  from  flattering  to  him,  professionally  and 
personally.  His  motives  for  becoming  the  accomplice  of 
his  thieving  clerk  may  have  been  the  noblest.  His  only 
purpose  may  have  been  to  reveal  the  readiness  of  Sharon 
to  expend  vast  sums  in  his  struggle  with  Miss  Hill,  and  to 
make  manifest  to  an  astonished  and  horrified  world  the 
depravity  of  Mr.  Barnes;  but,  then,  he  should  re- 
member that  we  are  all  ready  to  believe  that  there  are 
in  this  city,  and  every  other,  plenty  of  scoundrels  who, 
without  any  higher  motive  than  gain,  would  cheerfully  do 
as  he  and  his  confederates  did,  and  for  a  much  smaller 
sum  than  $25,000.  He  must  already  have  become  aware 
of  the  mistake  he  made,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  lawyer,  in 
holding  on  to  the  solid  fruit  of  the  conspiracy.  Mr.  Tyler 
should  have  bethought  him,  before  engaging  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  contract  and  the  imitation  of  Gumpel's 
signature,  that  Judge  Sullivan  in  deciding  that  his  client 
was  married  to  Mr.  Sharon,  found  also  that  she  had  not 
been  above  resorting  to  subornation  of  perjury  and  for- 
gery (both  of  which  crimes  Mr.  Tyler  was  playing  at 
when  he  manufactured  the  contract),  in  order  to  bolster 
her  case— a  case  conducted  by  Mr.  Tyler.  The  District 
Attorney  has  not  forgotten  this  very  suggestive  fact,  if  Mr. 
Tyler  has ;  and  the  official  mentioned  appears  to  view  Mr. 
Tyler's  contract  scheme  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  he 
would  have  done  had  Mr.  Tyler's  only  aim  been  to 
swindle  Mr.  Sharon  out  of  the  money,  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  manage  to  trick  out  of  the  hapless  mill- 
ionaire's pocket.    Should  the  grand  jury  regard  the  mat.. 
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ter  as  the  District  Attorney  does,  we  cannot  see  how  Mr. 
Tyler  can  escape  the  disagreeable  task  of  endeavoring  to 
convince  a  trial  jury  that  he,  and  his  clerk,  and  Gum  pel 
the  expert,  should  not  be  among  those  who,  as  we  have 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  will  fetch  up  in  San 
Quentin  for  their  share  in  the  Sharon  case,  if  justice  is 
not  to  be  cheated. 


THE  TRIBE  OF  ROSSA. 

The  first  blood  shed  in  the  interminable  war  for  the 
freedom  of  Ireland,  as  prosecuted  by  O'Donovan  Rossa, 
was  shed  in  the  New  York  newspaper  office  of  that  emi- 
nent patriot,  the  other  day.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  not 
the  gore  of  one  of  the  hated  Saxon  race  that  ensanguined 
the  floor  of  Rossa's  den,  but  that  of  a  Fenian,  known 
as  Captain  Phelan.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  "  Skir- 
mishers," being  Irish,  should  quarrel  among  themselves; 
but  it  is  amazing  that  their  disagreement  should  have 
reached  the  point  of  actual  violence.  The  lungs  and 
jaw  are  the  deadliest  weapons  to  which  this  order  of 
exiles  resort,  as  a  rule,  and  the  chief  damage  accom- 
plished is  ordinarily  done  to  the  tired  ears  of  sensible 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

An  absurd  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
stabbing  of  one  vulgar  Irishman  by  another.  The  tele- 
graph favors  us  with  extracts  from  the  editorial  articles 
called  forth  by  it  in  both  London  and  New  York ;  and 
the  biography  of  the  victim,  with  slices  of  his  adven- 
tures as  an  emissary  of  the  Skirmishers  to  England,  have 
also  been  wired.  It  does  not  appear  that  Captain  Phelan 
shook  the  British  throne  during  his  dark  and  mysterious 
journeys  to  England's  capital,  or  that  Ireland  was  any 
freer  when  he  returned  to  this  favored  country  than 
when  he  started  on  these  jaunts — the  expenses  of  which 
were  doubtless  paid  out  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  from 
which  O'Donovan  Rossa  and  his  hangers-on  have  drawn 
an  easy  living  these  many  years.  We  shall  not  be 
amazed  to  learn  that  Phelan,  as  well  as  the  brother  pa- 
triot who  cut  him,  was  fighting  drunk  when  the  row  oc- 
curred; and  as  he  lies  in  his  hospital  cot,  he  no  doubt 
derives  tremendous  satisfaction  from  seeing  grave  politi- 
cal meaning  given  by  the  press  of  England  and  America 
to  the  drunken  ruction  out  of  which  he  came  second 
best. 

If  Ireland  ever  achieves  freedom,  it  will  be  in  spite  of, 
and  not  by  the  help  of,  the  Phelans  and  Rossas.  The 
latter  is  a  type  of  a  class  of  Irishmen  in  this  country  who, 
while  undoubtedly  scaring  easily  frightened  Englishmen, 
,  succeed  in  making  Irish  patriotism  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  Americans.  Nearly  everybody  has  seen  and  heard 
Rossa,  for  he  has  visited  all  parts  of  the  Union  more  than 
once  on  his  begging  tours.  He  is  a  low-browed,  shifty 
eyed,  red-faced,  ignorant  pretender,  given  to  hard  drink- 
ing, hard  bragging  and  hard  begging.  He  is  the  sort  of 
man  who,  when  out  of  a  job  as  an  Irish  patriot,  becomes  a 
ward  politician,  or  the  lieutenant  of  a  Buckley  or  Higgins, 
employed  to  work  the  corner  groceries  and  control  the 
shoveling  vote.  And  yet,  though  fraud  is  written  on 
every  feature  of  his  mean  and  cunning  countenance,  and 
his  slinking  manner  advertises  his  consciousness  of  what 
he  in  reality  is,  Rossa,  when  he  travels  hat  in  hand  on  a 
hunt  for  dollars,  gathers  them  in  by  the  bushel  from  his 
countrymen.  He  is  as  like  a  real  Irish  patriot  of  Parnell, 
Davitt  or  Healy,  the  caliber  and  character  of  Denis  Kear- 
ney or  Dr.  O'Donnell  is  like  an  American  statesman ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  when  the  news  of  his  coming  to  an 
American  city  has  been  telegraphed,  Irish  merchants, 
Irish  judges,  Irish  bankers,  Irish  clergymen,  and  American 
politicians  have  held  meetings,  raised  funds,  and  appointed 
committees  to  meet  him  at  the  train  and  drive  him  in  a 
four-in-hand  to  the  best  hotel.  They  have  sat  on  the 
platform  when  this  shallow  humbug  has  roared  down  the 
British  lion,  and  by  their  example  moved  the  Irish  mob 
on  the  benches  to  throw  their  hard-earned  money  into  his 
hat.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  given 
by  the  Irish  in  America  to  this  man,  whose  worthless 
word  is  the  only  assurance  given  that  he  has  not  laid  the 
coin  away  for  his  own  use.  Considering  the  success  of 
O'Donovan  Rossa  and  others  of  his  stripe,  it  is  not  strange 
if  the  phrase  "  Irish  patriot "  suggests  to  the  American 
mind  only  a  tramp  with  plenty  of  cheek,  carrying  an  Irish 
flag,  and  bent  on  milking  his  countrymen. 

Rossa  and  Phelan  may  be  trusted  to  make  the  most  of 
the  prominence  that  has  been  given  them  by  the  fight  in 
which  the  latter  was  slashed.  Each  will  probably  de- 
nounce the  other  as  a  scoundrel,  and  call  for  contributions ; 
and  the  money  will  flow  into  the  pockets  of  both — for  the 
singular  hallucination  has  possession  of  the  minds  of  most 
exiles  from  Erin,  that  the  surest  way  to  disrupt  the  British 
empire  is  to  support  in  idleness  worthless  Irishmen  in 
America. 


PIXLEY  AND  SARGENT. 


Mr.  Pixley,  our  friend  of  the  Argonaut,  is  a  peculiar 
man.  He  has  made  his  mark  in  the  politics  and  journal- 
ism of  the  state.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  him.  Whatever 
the  channel  in  which  he  chooses  to  make  himself  active, 
there  is  no  danger  that  his  presence  will  be  unnoticed.  He 
is  erratic,  bumptious  and  truculent;  he  avowedly  holds 
consistency  in  contempt,  and  is  amusingly  scornful  of  fact 
and  logic  when  they  impede  the  path  of  his  tempestuous 
inclination.  Among  all  the  Pacific  coast  writers,  none  is 
read  with  greater  or  steadier  interest  than  he,  yet  we  doubt 
if  any  has  less  influence  in  affecting  the  convictions  of 
his  readers.  This  is  because,  despite  his  force  of  expres- 
sion, he  fails  to  give  the  impression  of  sincerity,  and  con- 
stantly lets  it  appear  that  personal  enmity  or  friendship  is 
a  stronger  motive  with  him  than  love  of  truth  and  justice. 
No  .man  who  is  without  enemies  is  worthy  to  have  friends; 
and  Mr.  Pixley  has  both  in  plenty.  Ever  since  his  paper 
has  been  in  existence  he  has  indulged  himself  in  the  lux- 
ury of  rewarding  both.  No  friend  can  complain  that  Mr. 
Pixley  is  not  ready  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  serve  him,  and 
it  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  his  enemies  to  be  able  to 
assert  that  he  neglects  to  bring  his  bludgeon  down  upon 
their  heads  at  every  opportunity. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Pixley  was  prominent  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  state.  A  craving  for  public  office  has  been  his 
chief  weakness,  and  the  cause  of  many  of  those  hatreds 
for  the  gratification  of  which  he  employs  his  pen.  Those 
who  have  beaten  him  in  the  struggle  for  political  dis- 
tinction he  cannot  forgive.  It  hurts  his  vanity — a  quality 
in  which  he  is  by  no  means  deficient — to  find  himself  left 
far  behind  by  men  with  whom  he  started  even  in  the 
race.  Mr.  Sargent  is  one  of  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  this  offense,  and  now  that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pixley  seizes  the  occasion 
to  wreak  his  jealous  wrath  upon  him.  The  manner  of 
attack  is,  when  Mr.  Pixley's  own  career  is  remembered, 
certainly  courageous;  for  he  accuses  Mr.  Sargent  of  in- 
consistency, infidelity  to  his  party,  and  of  having  "  one 
solemn  purpose  in  life,  one  soul-inspiring  motive  of 
action,  and  that  is  to  keep  himself  in  office."  This 
comes  from  a  gentleman  who  makes  a  boast  of  his  own 
inconsistency,  who  has  left  and  fought  his  party  fre- 
quently, and  who  has  spent  thirty  years  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful prosecution  of  "  one  solemn  purpose,  one  soul- 
inspiring  motive  of  action,"  and  that  is  to  get  an  office. 
We  dare  say  that  Mr.  Sargent  is  quite  willing  to  compare 
his  record  as  a  Republican  with  that  of  Mr.  Pixley. 
When  Mr.  Pixley  was  a  "  Bell-ringer,"  Mr.  Sargent  was  a 
good  Republican ;  when  Mr.  Pixley  was  stumping  the 
state  for  Greeley,  and  was  an  elector  on  the  Democratic 
presidential  ticket,  Mr.  Sargent  was  a  good  Republican. 
Mr.  Pixley  fought  Grant,  who  had  honored  him  by  mak- 
ing him  United  States  District  Attorney;  Mr.  Sargent 
supported  Grant,  like  a  good  Republican.  Within  seven 
years  after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Pixley  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  turn  the  government  over  to  the 
rebels,  while  Mr.  Sargent  stood  by  the  Republican  party 
and  his  country.  While  Mr.  Sargent  was  representing 
the  United  States  at  the  German  Court — a  position  of 
honor  that  Mr.  Pixley  would  doubtless  give  the  Argonaut 
and  half  of  all  he  possesses  to  occupy — Mr.  Pixley  was  at 
home  here  doing  what  he  could  to  defeat  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  by  supporting  Dr..  McDonald,  the 
nominee  of  the  Prohibitionists.  Mr.  Pixley  has  proved 
himself  always  fractious,  uncertain  and  envious,  while 
Mr.  Sargent  has  been  amenable,  steadfast  and  solicitous  for 
the  party's  welfare,  as  well  as  for  his  own.  Mr.  Sargent's 
vanity  has  never  led  him  to  regard  himself  as  being  great 
enough  to  compel  his  party  to  follow  him  on  pain  of  his 
imperial  displeasure.  Mr.  Pixley's  vanity  has  not  been 
so  kind  to  him.  It  has  persuaded  him  often  into  believ- 
ing that  he  was  the  dog,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republicans 
of  California  the  tail. 

It  is  really  instructive  to  compare  two  characters  so 
strong  and  so  diverse  as  those  of  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr. 
Pixley.  Both  began  life  with  equal  chances,  and  now 
that  they  have  reached  the  farther  edge  of  middle  life 
each  is  reaping  as  he  sowed.  Mr.  Sargent,  level-headed, 
cool,  consistent,  and  faithful  to  his  party,  is  a  man  of  in- 
ternational reputation,  who  has  held  high  positions  of  pub- 
lic trust,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  still  further  honored. 
Mr.  Pixley,  ill-balanced,  hasty  of  temper,  inconsistent, 
and  guilty  of  many  acts  of  disloyalty  to  his  party,  has 
striven,  intrigued,  wheedled  and  bullied  in  vain  for  office. 
With  old  age  coming  on,  he  finds  his  fame  purely  local, 
and'  himself  stranded,  like  a  turtle  on  its  back,  high  on 
the  cold  and  neglected  bank  of  the  political  stream.  But 
he  is  a  turtle  that  can  snap.  He  has  a  newspaper,  and 
can  poultice  the. wounds  of  baffled  ambition  with  the 


scalps  of  those  whom  he  chooses  to  regard  as  his  em 
Mr.  Pixley  is  a  man  to  be  pitied.   Nature  gave  hin 
powers,  but  she  withheld  a  balance-wheel  and  a  firm  fou 
dation  of  principle.    It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  life  of  a 
really  gifted  man  wasted  as  his  has  been — to  see  him  tug- 
ging sourly  at  the  chain  of  his  blunders  and  sins,  which 
binds  him  to  the  kennel  of  obscurity,  and  barking  and 
snarling  at  luckier,  better-behaved  and  more  deserving 
dogs  than  himself. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  charged  that 
the  Bulletin  had  sold  its  editorial  influence  to  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Bulletin  sued  the  proprietors  of  the  Chronicle  for  libel. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  no  libel  had  been  com- 
mitted, as  the  opinions  of  a  newspaper  were  properly 
merchantable.  Superior  Judge  Allen  sustained  this  ex- 
traordinary demurrer,  and  the  case  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  tribunal  has  reversed  the  ruling  of  the 
court  below,  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  Every  journalist 
who  has  any  self-respect,  or  a  proper  conception  of  the 
place  that  the  press  should  occupy,  feels  satisfaction  at  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  newspapers  which  habitually  sell  their  influence,  but 
the  Chronicle  is  the  first  that  we  know  of  which  has  had 
the  audacity  to  attempt  publicly  to  justify  such  venality. 
To  accuse  a  newspaper  of  taking  a  fee  for  its  advocacy  of 
or  opposition  to  any  measure  involving  the  interest  of  the 
public,  is  to  accuse  it  of  conduct  which  every  honorable 
journalist  justly  holds  to  be  infamous.  It  is  surely 
libelous  to  charge  a  gentleman  with  being  a  bribe-taker, 
a  liar  for  pay;  but  such  an  accusation  is  no  more  offensive 
and  injurious  to  a  gentleman  than  the  charge  of  selling 
its  editorial  columns  is  to  a  reputable  newspaper. 

It  having  been  confessed  that  the  "  petrified  man  and 
woman"  on  exhibition  in  this  city  are  not  petrified  at  all, 
but  made  by  the  chisel  of  an  immoral  sculptor,  the  draw- 
ing power  of  the  mineral  curiosities  is  gone.  Let  the 
owners  console  themselves;  the  corpse  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  California  is  in  the  market.  It  is  true 
that  the  corpse  is  small  and  not  pretty,  but  it  ought  to  be 
had  cheap.  An  ingenious  showman  might  make  a  good 
deal  of  money  by  placing  this  cadaver  on  view  at  the 
Wigwam.  If  the  exhibitor  could  manage  to  induce  Gov- 
ernor Stoneman  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  remains  as  chief 
mourner,  and  Messrs.  Hearst,  Delmas,  Foote,  English 
and  Greathouse  to  stand  around  and  rend  the  air  with 
wails,  a  fortune  would  be  the  result  of  the  enterprise. 


The  letters  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  printed  in  his 
biography  by  his  son  Julian,  relating  to  Margaret  Fuller, 
have  called  out  her  friends  to  her  defense.  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  in  the  Independent,  submits  letters  from 
prominent  people  who  knew  Ossoli,  her  husband,  in 
Italy,  showing  him  to  have  been  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
unquestioned  rank  and  dignity.  Mr.  Clarke  also  pub- 
lishes letters  from  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Hawthorne  her- 
self, to  show  that  Margaret  Fuller  was  held  in  the  high- 
est regard  by  them.  Meantime,  The  Saturday  Revieiv 
has  many  sharp  things  to  say  of  Hawthorne's  egotism  and 
ingratitude,  as  shown  in  his  insensibility  to  the  favors  ex- 
tended him  by  eminent  Englishmen  while  he  lived  in 
England.   

The  Nevada  Republicans  have  reelected  John  P.  Jones 
to  the  Senate.  No  competitor  ventured  to  enter  the  field 
against  him— a  flattering  proof  of  his  great  popularity 
with  the  Sagebrushers.  Senator  Jones  is  a  man  of  very 
bright  mind,  and  he  has  done  good  work  for  his  state. 
The  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  gave  their 
votes  for  Senator  to  Colonel  R.  P.  Keating,  of  Virginia 
City,  where  he  is  superintendent  of  the  Savage  and  other 
mines.  Colonel  Keating  is  an  enthusiastic  I  )emocrat,  but 
has  never  been  an  office-seeker.  The  compliment  could 
not  have  been  better  bestowed. 


Brother  Williams,  of  Denver,  who  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  because  he  believes  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  God  will  answer  prayers  for  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  should  move  to  Australia.  He  would  find  a  con- 
genial religious  atmosphere  there.  The  Bishop  of  Mel- 
bourne has  not  only  been  importuned  to  order  prayers 
for  rain  in  his  diocese,  but  he  has  been  asked  also  to 
direct  that  prayers  be  offered  to  the  Almighty  to  deprive 
rabbits  of  the  power  to  increase  their  species,  all  human 
efforts  to  exterminate  them  having  so  far  proved  futile. 


The  deadlock  in  the  State  Senate,  caused  by  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  hostile  Democratic  factions,  has  grown 
wearisome.  Since  neither  will  yield,  the  Republicans 
should  vote  with  one  side  or  the  other  for  a  President  pro 
tern.,  and  so  enable  Ihe  Legislature  to  proceed  with  its 
work. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DEATH  AND  ROSES. 


When  I  am  Head,  strew  roses  o'er  me,  Sweet — 
Great  bleeding  hearts — roses  Irom  head  to  feet ; 
Buds  without  stint,  and  leaves  as  bright  and  cool 
As  ferns  that  nod  by  lily-haunted  pool; 
And  let  me  hold  them  in  these  arms,  my  own. 
So  shall  I  never  be  again  alone. 

How  have  I  loved  them!    All  the  happy  days 
I  walked  with  life  the  old  and  pleasant  ways; 
Loved  them  so  well  I  gave  the  best  to  thee. 
These,  my  true  loves,  broke  never  faith  with  me; 
Nay,  in  their  folds  I  often  found  the  tear 
I  shed  by  night,  a  morning  dew-drop  clear. 

I  want  them  all— my  roses  of  Lorraine, 

The  wild  B  west  brier  that  blossomed  in  the  lane, 

My  Bengal  beauties,  moss-rose,  pink  and  white — 

\Vith  alltheir  glory  it  will  not  be  night. 

Let  lily  bells  alone  for  me  be  tolled, 

And  drape  the  sod  with  trailing  cloth  of  gold. 

O  peerless  darlings  of  the  sun  and  rain! 
When  did  I  seek  your  velvet  lips  in  vain? 
Your  thorns  have  left  no  scar  upon  my  heart ; 
My  first,  last  breath  still  yours,  a  very  part 
Of  all  ray  being;  go  with  me  where  blows 
On  death's  white  bosom  life's  immortal  rose! 

Bile*  Hmsdt.le  Rich. 


THE  BABY'S  LETTER. 


"I  wis  I  could  wife  a  letter!" 

Said  the  baby  with  a  sigh, 
"  But  the  pencil  don't  go  wight  a  bit ; — 

'Tisn't  any  use  to  twy; 
But,"  thoughthilly,  "  I  know  one  sing, — 

I  can  make  a  one,  two,  fee, — 
Would  'at  be  a  letter,  mamma? — 

I  should  sink  'at  it  would  he." 

"  I  should  think  so,  dear,"  said  mamma. 

So  he  made  a  "  I  z  £." 
"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  love  Aunt  Sue, 

And  I  want  to  write  to  she." 
And  Aunt  Sue  wrote  (the  baby's  eyes 

Glowed  with  triumphant  glee): 
"The  nicest  letter  I  ever  saw 

Was  the  baby's  '  I  z  £.'  " 

— Kate  Upson  Clark,  in  Good  Cheer. 


A  SENTIMENTAL  (iOKILLA. 


How  a   Hairy    Henry    Bersih    Made  Hiirieelf 
Unpopular. 


A  Gorrilla  of  leisure,  out  for  a  day's  hunting  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  saw  a  red-coated  soldier  of  the  Nile  Expedi- 
tion through  the  foliage,  and  shot  him  for  a  bird  of  bright 
plumage.  The  British  private  fluttered  about  on  the 
ground  a  little.  The  sportsman  ran  up  to  bag  the  soldier, 
and  would  have  dispatched  him  at  once,  had  not  a 
Gorilla  naturalist  come  along.  The  learned  Gorilla 
looked  upon  the  soldier  with  wonder.  He  bandaged  the 
unhappy  man's  wounds,  pronounced  him  an  important 
contribution  to  natural  history,  and  conveyed  him  with 
great  care  to  the  Gorilla  metropolis. 

The  scientific  Gorilla  intended  to  retain  the  man  for 
private  study.  He  cursorily  described  him  as  having  a 
red  body,  and  a  white  shell  similar  to  a  turtle's — the  shell 
loosely  attached  to  the  head  by  a  ligament  running  under 
the  chin.  He  noted  that  the  new  specimen  walked  up- 
right like  a  Gorilla,  and  had  blue  legs.  The  Gorilla 
philosopher  tied  his  captive  to  a  wild  grapevine,  induced 
him  to  eat  cocoanuts,  and  discovered  that  he  was  fond 
of  pine-apples  and  bananas.  Several  mischievous  young 
Gorrillas  found  amusement  in  providing  "  the  new  ani- 
mal "  with  oranges  and  bananas. 

When  the  soldier  had  been  kept  several  days  on  pri- 
vate view,  the  curiosity  of  the  Gorilla  republic  became 
much  inflamed.  Distinguished  Gorillas  thronged  to  the 
savant's  house,  and  begged  leave  to  see  the  new  "  speci- 
men." Gorilla  toughs  surrounded  his  grounds,  and 
pelted  the  soldier  with  decayed  bananas  and  empty  co- 
coanut shells.  That  it  would  be  selfish  to  keep  his  cap- 
tive any  longer  was  plain  to  the  Gorilla,  and  with  the  ut- 
most generosity  he  made  the  man  a  national  gift.  The 
Gorilla  metropolis  built  a  cage  for  him.  Gorillas  by 
thousands  came  to  see  him.  A  Gorilla  with  a  long  pole 
in  his  hand  guarded  the  man's  cage,  and  now  and  then 
stirred  him  up  with  the  pole  to  make  him  sportive.  The 
soldier  paced  up  and  down  his  cage,  five  feet  wide  by 
eight  feet  long,  and  put  his  nose  between  the  bars,  and 
gazed — how  dazedly— at  the  Gorillas. 

A  somewhat  eccentric  Gorilla,  in  a  tall  white  hat  and 
a  long  linen  ulster,  often  stood  in  front  of  the  cage  and 
meditated  on  the  man.  He  reflected  that  the  man  was 
an  inferior  being,  incapable  of  uttering  any  sound  in- 
telligible to  a  Gorilla,  yet  pitied  him  as  a  captive.  He 
reflected  that  all  creatures  are  of  worth  and  have  their 
uses,  and  perhaps  the  man  was  of  some  use.  It  may  be 
bold  to  say  it — the  Gorilla  respected  the  man !  The 
philanthropic  Gorilla  printed  an  open  letter  pro|>osing 
that  the  man  be  let  loose.  Gorillaville  laughed.  How- 
much  innocent  amusement  the  uncouth  man  afforded 
the  young  Gorillas !  How  science  delighted  to  study 
him!.  What  a  feature  he  had  become  of  the  park!  A 
part  of  the  Gorilla  population  held  that  the  happiness  of 
the  man  might  be  sacrificed  for  a  year  or  two  for  the 
diversion  and  instruction  of  the  Gorillas,  but  that  his  im- 
prisonment ought  not  to  be  made  a  life-agony. 

"  After  he  has  delighted  us  two  years,"  said  they, 
"  let  us  restore  him  to  the  desert  whence  he  came,  and 
where,  no  doubt,  he  delights  to  wander." 

A  few  Gorilla  radicals  wished  to  give  the  man  his  free- 
dom at  once.  They  secretly  wished  that  he  might  break 
out  of  his  cage,  eat  nis  Gorilla  keeper,  and  escape.  The 
humanitarian  movement  was  beginning  to  make  progress 
when  a  scientific  monkey  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
man  had  degenerated  from  a  Gorilla.  He  argued  that 
the  solder  had  acquired  a  red  and  a  blue  color  from  his 
habitat,  and  ^that  a^gradual  weakening  of  his  brain  ac- 


counted for  his  turtle-shell  covering.  The  man  at  once 
acquired  a  new  interest,  and  became  so  valuable  to 
science  that  his  release  was  no  longer  agitated. 

It  was  rumored  in  the  Gorilla  metropolis,  one  day, 
that  an  animal  similar  to  that  in  the  cage  had  been  seen 
in  a  cocoanut  grove  near  the  city.  The  wildest  excite- 
ment followed,  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  rushed 
to  the  suburbs.  lust  north  of  the  Gorilla  metropolis  an 
animal  with  a  red  body  and  blue  legs  was  discovered. 
It  danced  about  in  an  open  field  and  threw  up  its  arms. 
It  did  not  attempt  to  escape;  on  the  contrary,  it  ran  to- 
ward the  Gorillas  that  were  seeking  its  capture.  What 
could  the  strange  animal  be?  The  excitement  was 
intense.  It  was  a  Gorilla  that  had  escaped  from 
a  circus  in  Europe.  He  came  up  to  his  pursuers, 
and  was  embraced  in  turn  by  all  his  old  friends,  who  had 
long  looked  upon  him  as  lost. 

"  Your  complexion  has  undergone  a  change,"  said  one. 

"  You  have  become  Europeanized,"  said  another. 

"  This  is  not  my  complexion,"  said  the  Gorilla,  bitterly  ; 
"  You  are  looking  at  my  clothes.  In  this  bizarre  fashion 
have  they  dressed  me." 

The  returned  Gorilla  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  cap- 
tive in  the  cage,  who,  he  informed  the  Gorillas,  was  "a 
man,"  popularly  known  as  the  "  Tommy  Atkins."  Be- 
fore the  Gorilla  Geographical  Society  the  foreign  traveler 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Man.  He  described  him  as  a 
creature  of  unparalleled  ferocity,  that  burned  towns  and 
villages,  and  desolated  countries.  Men  had  a  record  six 
thousand  years  long  of  massacres,  wars  and  slavery.  One 
man  had  killed  o, 000,000  of  his  species.  What  lion, 
tiger,  or  savage  beast  had  killed  9,000,000  living  creatures? 
Men  not  only  slew  each  other;  they  killed  all  other 
animals.  They  ran  down  the  timid  deer  and  dragged 
the  fish  from  the  sea.  For  sport  they  chased  the  fox 
to  exhaustion  and  death;  in  ancient  times  they  killed 
each  other  just  for  sport.  Nearly  all  animals  were  eaten 
by  them.  In  some  countries  they  ate  each  other.  In 
lands  where  their  barbarism  was  more  refined,  they  ate 
each  other  by  competition — factories,  stock-companies 
and  banks.  Describing  banking  in  New  Jersey,  he  said  : 
"  What  Gorilla  would  get  the  widow  and  the  orphan  Go- 
rilla to  put  their  last  banana  in  a  Savings  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, and  then  run  off  with  the  banana?  W  hat  animal 
in  the  world,"  said  the  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  "com- 
pares with  man  in  cruelyand  destructiveness?  This  man 
in  the  cage,  whose  captivity  Gorilla  sentimentalists  de- 
plore, was  actually  on  a  mission  of  murder  when  he  was 
fortunately  captured,  for  he  was  going  up  the  Nile  to  kill 
some  wandering  black  beggars  with  wnom  the  Jews  of 
London  have  a  quarrel ! " 

There  was  a  revulsion  in  Gorilla  feeling.  The  un- 
doubtedly truthful  revelations  of  the  traveled  Gorilla 
threw  into  disrepute  the  Gorillas  that  had  sought  the 
man's  release.  Those  sickly  sentimentalists  were  asked 
if  they  would  turn  the  man  loose  to  prey  upon  the  world. 
If  released,  the  soldier  would  undoubtedly  kill  several 
poor  blacks  and  leave  them  lying  on  the  desert,  bewailed 
by  wandering  widows  and  orphans. 

Gorilla  nurse-maids  frightened  their  charges  by  telling 
them  the  man  in  the  park  would  catch  them.  An  enter- 
prising Gorilla  newspaper  got  up  a  hoax  about  "The 
Man  Let  Loose  in  the  Park."  The  entire  Gorilla  press 
derisively  called  the  philanthropist  that  had  first  pro- 
posed to  set  the  man  free  "The  Sentimental  Gorilla." 
The  soldier,  who  was  now  looked  upon  with  horror  by 
every  Gorilla,  became  a  greater  curiosity  than  ever.  The 
Gorilla  Park  Commissioner,  having  learned  what  the 
man  was,  put  this  sign  up  on  his  cage : 


,  THE  TOMMY  ATKINS. 
Human  Family. 
Genus  Homo, 
(Dangerous.) 


The  "  Sentimental  Gorilla  "  often  passed  the  cage,  as 
he  walked  through  the  park  with  his  wise  head  bowed 
down  in  thought.  He  was  puzzled  to  know  whether  the 
man,  considering  the  horrible  character  of  his  species, 
might  justly  be  set  free.  The  "Tommy  Atkins"  was 
certainly  not  put  on  earth  in  a  cage,  and  the  Gorilla 
thought  that  the  creature's  natural  mode  of  life  could  not 
be  at  variance  with  the  Providence  that  had  made  even  a 
man. 

One  sultry  summer  afternoon  the  Gorilla-keeper  had 
fallen  asleep  in  front  of  the  man's  cage.  The  pole  lay 
idly  on  the  ground.  The  "  Sentimental  Gorilla,"  passing 
by,  perceived  the  keeper  asleep,  and  glanced  carefully 
about.  No  Gorilla  was  in  sight.  The  philanthropist 
cautiously  approached  the  door  of  the  cage.  He  opened 
it.  The  man  slipped  out.  He  was  gone;  he  crawled 
on  his  hands  and  feet  through  the  bushes;  he  swam  a 
stream;  he  burrowed  in  a  tree;  he  concealed  himself 
in  thickets;  he  traveled  stealthily  at  night  when  the 
owls  were  out.    At  last  he  reached  the  British  camp. 

He  was  no  longer  a  fugitive  "  specimen."  He  had  es- 
caped. 

The  "  Sentimental  Gorilla,"  who  had  let  the  man  loose, 
walked  through  the  streets  with  bowed  head.  He  had 
struck  a  blow  at  science ;  he  had  deprived  the  young  Go- 
rillas of  innocent  amusement ;  he  had  committed  an  act 
of  atrocity.  He  was  denounced  by  the  entire  Gorilla 
press;  he  was  hooted  and  mobbed;  he  was  exiled.  His 
fame  went  before  him.  He  wandered  through  every  trop- 
ical forest  an  outcast.  No  respectable  monkey  would 
recognize  him.  All  the  cocoanut  groves  were  closed 
against  him.  The  Gorillas  were,  in  a  measure,  right 
about  its  being  cruel  to  set  the  man  free.  Within  two 
weeks  after  he  had  been  turned  loose  on  the  world  he  had 
killed  two  Arabs,  taken  the  life  of  a  gazelle  for  sport,  and 
shot  a  monkey,  which  he  had  stuffed  and  sent  home. 

The  meanest  hyena  that  was  ever  in  a  cage  in  Central 
Park  has  a  better  case  for  freedom  than  an  average  man 
would  have  in  a  cage  in  mid-Africa  among  intelligent  Go- 
rillas.—Z.  H,  Tupper,  in  ruck.  . 


WHENCE  AND  WHITHER. 


This  is  what  he  said,  in  brief, 
Sekasa,  the  Kaffir  chief, 
To  the  Frenchman  Arbrousset, 
As  1 eneath  the  palms  they  lay: 
"  I  shepherded  that  time  my  flock 
Twelve  long  years;  then  on  a  rock 
I  sat  me  down,  thereon  to  mark 
What  would  happen  in  the  dark. 
Questions  sad  I  asked,  and  none 
Answered— could  not  answer  one; 
Nay,  myself,  I  could  not  answer; 
Nor  can  any  living  man.  sir, 
Though  as  wise  as  your  Yoltaire. 
But  1  wander,  APsieu — where? 
Ah!  who  made  the  stars?  and  who 
Taught  them  their  dances  in  the  blue? 
Do  the  waters,  swift  and  bright. 
As  they  flow  Irom  morn  to  night, 
Never  weary  of  their  race? 
\\  hence  and  whither,  to  what  place? 
Where  do  they  rind  rest ; 
In  what  arms,  and  on  what  breast? 
Whence  and  whither  go  the  clouds, 
In  wedding  garments,  and  in  shrouds? 
Such  imiK-rishable  crowds! 
Whither  away, 
By  night  and  day, 
Like  shadows  over  a  magic  glass, 
Do  they  pass,  and  pass,  and  pass? 
Weeping  out  themselves  in  rain, 
They  are  falling  now  again. 
Who  sends  them. 
And  ends  them? 

And  who,  when  all  is  done,  befriends  them? 
We  have  many  a  sharp  diviner 
(Though  you  French  savants  are  finer), 
But  they  do  not  fetch  the  rain, 
For  they  have  no  means  of  making  it, 
Nor  any  chance  of  breaking  it; 
Nor  do  I  see  them — though  I  watch  well — 
Go  for  it,  either  to  heaven  or  to  hell; 
But  somehow  they  seem  to  have  the  spell. 
I  can  not  see  the  wind, 
Above,  before,  behind. 
I  know  not  whence  it  is, 
Whether  from  bale  or  bliss; 
But  all  the  same  I  know  it, 
For  I  am  what  you  call  a  poet. 
I  feel  what  makes  it  come  a.nd  go, 
And  wage  and  worry  and  roar, 
For  I  live,  you  see,  on  the  shore 
Where  the  blasts  of  Afric  blow. 
But  I  shall  never  know 
How  the  luscious  corn  doth  grow. 
Yesterday — yes,  it  was  yesterday — 
There  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  in  my  field, 
That  is  thick  to-day  as  a  warrior's  shield; 
For,  look  to-day,  and  look  far  away, 
It  is  fresh  and  green, 
And  the  sky  over  all  is  serene. 
\Vh<>  gave  it  this  power  to  bring  forth? 
Who  and  w  hat,  save  the  earth, 
Who  folds  us  all  in  her  broad  arms'  girth  — 
'This  young  old  mother,  the  earth  !  " 

— Harper's  Magazine. 


THE  MODERN  WOMAN. 

To  tell  the  difference  between  the  European  woman 
and  the  American  would  be  the  same  as  to  describe  the 
atmosphere  in  the  atmosphere.  So  if  I  dare  to  make  a 
study  of  the  modern  woman,  it  is  because  I  believe  that 
women  are  alike  everywhere,  susceptible  to  the  same  influ- 
ences, and  having  the  same  sensibility  and  the  same 
importance.  Who  can  follow  the  modern  woman  in 
the  development  of  her  temperament  and  character? 
The  novel  would  seem  to  be  an  effective  aid  in  this 
study,  but  it  is  hardly  sufficient,  because  the  novelists 
are  in  love  with  the  oddity  of  a  type  and  ignore  the 
movements  of  a  whole  class.  The  socialist  studies 
woman  too  abstractly,  too  theoretically,  and  so  has  no 
delicate  appreciation  of  woman's  daily  practical  life. 
Only  physiology  and  psychology  have  made  a  begin- 
ning in  the  study  of  the  great  changes  which  are  going  on 
in  womankind ;  but  the  public  is  still  inattentive.  Yester- 
day the  phenomena  of  change  were  still  slight,  and  no- 
body noticed  them  ;  the  excitement  was  working  secretly, 
and  only  manifested  itself  here  and  there.  To-day  the 
phenomena  are  more  striking,  and  yet  the  people  do  not 
observe  them.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  the  new  woman 
will  rise  in  all  the  precise  evidences  of  her  living  form, 
in  all  the  power  of  her  mind;  and  then  the  people, 
amazed,  will  ask  themselves,  "  Who  may  this  be?  Who 
made  her  thus?" 

It  is  necessary  to  be  logical,  and  to  understand  that 
woman  feels  the  influence  of  modern  thought,  science 
and  art  just  as  any  other  intelligent  being  does.  She  feels — 
as  a  man  feels — the  vast  widening  of  the  human  horizon; 
the  understanding  of  life  has  become  greater  and  stronger 
for  her  also ;  her  individual  responsibility  tortures  her  as 
it  does  us;  a  new  conscience  is  born  and  asserts  itself  in 
her,  a  conscience  made  up  of  toleration  for  others  and 
inflexibility  for  herself.  Indistinctly  she  sees  old  forms 
crumble  away,  and  upon  the  ruins  she  sees  the  new 
structure  of  lite  lift  itself  into  pure  air.  No  activity  of 
thought  escapes  her,  and  from  it  she  receives  a  lively  im- 
petus; no  agitation  finds  her  indifferent.  From  the  poet's 
song,  from  scientific  truth,  from  the  thinker's  fruitful 
words,  from  popular  uprisings,  from  works  of  art — from 
all  sides  the  grand  development  of  modern  intelligence 
of  course  reaches  woman. 

She  does  not  dwell  apart  nowadays,  but  in  a  life  full 
and  complete;  moreover,  she  sees  what  men  do  not 
notice;  her  sight  penetrates  where  theirs  do  not  reach; 
she  understands  words  hardly  pronounced,  and  indis- 
tinct sounds  that  less  refined  ears  do  not  hear.  And 
think  for  a  moment,  and  you  cannot  consider  this  beau- 
tiful, gentle  human  being,  who  gives  us  her  heart,  and  to 
whom  we  give  ours  in  exchange,  as  standing  alone  and 
wholly  removed  from  the  continual  shock  of  the  uni- 
verse. Since  woman  lives,  suffers,  reads,  loves,  talks 
and  weeps,  it  is  impossible  that  this  intellectual  revolu- 
tion, this  agony  of  thought,  should  not  reach  her.  Small 
evidence,  you  may  say !  But  nothing  is  small  in  a 
woman's  existence. 

Notice  how  everything  is  changing;  how. this  move- 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ment — an  almost  painful  groping  for  the  true  ideal — 
reflects  itself  in  a  woman's  life!  The  vanity  which  was  a 
weakness  becomes  almost  a  force.  Luxury  adds  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  these  unquiet  minds,  longing  for 
new  sensations,  but  this  luxury  takes  the  form  of  a  need 
of  art.  A  woman  wants  to  have  brocades  shining  with 
gold,  jewels  in  which  art  adds  to  intrinsic  values ;  ex- 
quisite laces,  where  a  tiny  square  represents  a  fortune; 
fans  upon  which  rare  artists  have  put  the  wealth  of  their 
dreams  of  color;  but,  little  by  little,  her  taste  is  purified 
and  lifted  into  the  regions  of  art. 

Look  at  their  drawing-rooms;  they  are  no  longer  the 
work  of  a  common  upholsterer,  who  piles  rich  stuffs  upon 
precious  woods.  Modern  boudoirs  are  indeed  a  feminine 
revelation,  the  proof  of  a  culture  which  is  growing  w  ider, 
and  of  an  instinct  which  is  perfecting  itself  and  becoming 
a  sentiment.  A  woman's  jewelry  has  a  language  and  a 
sentiment  of  its  own,  being  no  longer  bought  at  random 
of  the  nearest  dealer  in  such  wares,  out  searched  for  and 
carefully  chosen  from  a  choice  collection.  She  haunts 
bric-a-brac  shops,  and  studies  the  periods  to  which  their 
treasures  belong.  One  does  not  think  of  the  wealth 
hidden  beneath  the  perfect  harmony  which  prevails  in 
her  apartments — in  lace  curtains,  antique  draperies,  rare 
stuffs,  carved  ivory,  porcelain,  and  pottery.  A  woman 
goes  from  one  inquietude  to  another,  from  desire  to  de- 
sire; and  from  the  care  of  her  person  to  the  furnishing  of 
her  house,  it  is  all  a  searching  for  the  beautiful,  it  is  all  an 
inspiration  toward  the  ideal. 

Henceforth  all  is  changed.  A  grand  movement  stirs 
the  feminine  world,  which  seeks  in  one  way  or  another  a 
safety-valve  for  the  activity  which  devours  it.  Do  you 
not  see  it?  There  is  not  so  much  dancing  as  formerly; 
the  fetes  of  the  nresent  day  are  only  magnificent  displays 
in  which  the  ladies  pass  slowly  along,  looking  at  the  oth- 
ers and  being  looked  at.  The  pleasant  frivolity  of  danc- 
ing disappears,  little  by  little,  and  the  marriageable  young 
girls  seem  to  be  the  only  happy  believers  in  it.  Other 
more  violent  exercises  irresistibly  attract  the  women  of 
the  period.  Gymnastics,  hunting,  swimming,  riding,  and 
fencing  become  all  the  rage,  and  pass  from  aristocratic 
circles  to  the  middle  classes. 

The  serenity  of  robust  health,  which  is  the  source  of 
peace  of  mind — the  strength  and  skill  from  which  grace 
is  born  and  perfected;  this  quiet  and  rational  muscular 
development,  which  is  the  remedy  for  morbid  imaginings 
and  weak  nerves;  this  striving  to  keep  the  equilibrium 
between  physical  and  moral  life;  this  lofty  idea,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  happiness — all  are  revealed  in  the  odd 
tendencies  whichjmake  careless  men  shrug  their  shoulders, 
while  incorrigible  skeptics  smile  scornfully,  little  knowing 
how  much  labor  and  thought  precede  in  a  woman  the 
manifestation  of  a  fact  which  seems  sudden  and  unpre- 
meditated. 

And  among  women  of  leisure — unmarried  women  in 
middle  life,  childless  wives  and  widows,  women  of  the 
higher  classes  who  find  no  sympathetic  friends  among 
their  equals — do  you  not  see  this  need  to  do  something,  to 
group  themselves  together  for  some  purpose,  to  work 
toward  some  end?  They  devote  themselves  to  charitable 
work,  and  they  carry  into  it  all  that  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm which  they  used  to  waste  in  other  and  fruitless  efforts. 
Now,  under  the  management  of  these  fervent  workers, 
longing  for  action  and  untiring  in  zeal,  charity  has  be- 
come an  art,  or  rather  a  science.  Put  women  upon  a 
committee  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  see  how  they 
will  come  and  go,  discuss  ways  and  means,  get  up  balls, 
fairs,  concerts,  and  private  theatricals ;  and  how,  ever 
ready,  ever  earnest,  with  nerves  of  steel  and  untiring  feet, 
they  will  give  their  time  and  strength  without  stint. 

Others  give  themselves  up  to  a  passion  for  culture,  ir- 
regular, disorderly,  full  of  vanity  perhaps,  vain  certainly, 
which  hurries  them  away  to  lectures,  legislative  sessions, 
and  concerts  of  classical  music,  where  they  do  not  un- 
derstand all,  where  a  great  part  of  what  they  hear  is  to 
them  a  dead  letter,  but  where  some  thought  leaves  a 
trace  in  their  minds,  w  here  the  sweetness  of  a  melody  is 
caught,  and  w  here  some  grain  of  truth  is  found. 

The  penchant  of  some  women  to  know  the  latest 
fashionable  book,  to  guess  the  secret  of  a  pseudonym, 
to  talk  to  a  celebrated  artist,  to  meet  the  poet  of  the  fu- 
ture, you  call  a  frivolous  and  ridiculous  idea ;  but  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  mere  fleeting  triumph  of  self-love 
is  hidden  under  this  seemingly  frivolous  unrest. 

In  the  middle  classes,  and  in  those  less  privileged, 
women  are  freeing  themselves  from  the  old  forms  which 
forbade  instruction  and  labor.  Among  young  women  of 
the  middle  classes  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  and  reality 
of  life  early  shows  itself,  and  they  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  so  well,  that  we  deplore  the  absence  of 
large  centers  of  feminine  activity  whither  all  this  courage- 
ous willingness  to  work  might  be  directed. 

And  these  are  not  the  follies  of  emancipation  which 
hardly  covers  a  vicious  inclination.  They  are  living,  ear- 
nest forces,  that  seek  to  apply  themselves  to  some  useful 
end.  Politics  do  not  attract  them,  and  that  kind  of  inde- 
pendence which  means  license  to  irregularity  is  not  their 
aim.  They  only  seek  to  know  the  most  direct  way,  the- 
most  just  means,  for  the  employment  of  all  their  facul- 
ties. Neither  politics  nor  social  science  attracts  them, 
but  their  fervent  minds  and  courageous  hearts  long  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  world's  work. 

And,  finally,  do  not  men  observe  the  untiring  curiosity, 
the  constant  thirst  to  know  everything,  and  the  perpetual 
fire  of  questions  which  a  woman  asks  on  all  subjects? 

I  have  only  noticed  the  general  phenomena.  What 
would  it  be  if  some  one  was  to  note,  individually,  each 
disturbance  of  the  feminine  mind,  and  each  one  of  those 
commotions  which  lead  either  to  exceptional  heroism  or  to 
extreme  degradation?  How  much  of  these  conflicts,  in- 
ternal or  reflecting  themselves  in  the  family,  should  we 
understand  if  they  could  find  an  historio  rapher !  Perhaps, 
if  we  knew  all  the  truth,  we  might  then  realize  what  a 
grand  part  woman  is  taking  in  this  wonderful  revolution 
of  minds  which  is  going  on  in  our  midst. — L.  D.  Ventura, 
in  Boston  Transcript, 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 


There's  many  a  rest  in  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  would  only  stop  to  take  it ; 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land. 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it. 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  trust  ne'er  faileth, 
The  grass  is  green  and  the  flowers  are  bright, 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope,  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted, 
For  the  sweet  blue  sky  will  soon  peep  through 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day, 

Nor  an  evening  without  a  morning; 
And  the  darkest  nour,  as  the  proverb  goes, 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life, 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jeweled  crown 

Or  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure; 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  a  mother's  prayers  to  heaven, 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  rilling. 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate  tender  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit  and  grieve,  and  wonder. 


THE  BON  MARC  HE. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  writes  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Springfield  Republican,  is  the  world-re- 
nowned Bon  Marche,  which  does  about  as  much  business 
with  foreign  as  with  native  purchasers,  and  which,  together 
with  the  Louvre  and  one  or  two  other  large  shops,  has 
swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  small  commerce  of  France. 
Every  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  an  elderly  inspector, 
with  a  white  cravat  and  hair  and  mustache  to  match,  en- 
ters the  reading-room  of  the  Ron  Marche,  usually  filled 
with  people  availing  themselves  of  the  stationery,  reading 
the  newspapers,  and  turning  over  the  handsome  collec- 
tions of  photographs,  and  invites  whoever  will  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  visit  to  the  establishment.  It  is  very  well 
worth  while  to  follow  this  amiable  personage  and  to  listen 
to  the  formula  which  he  has  arranged  for  himself,  and 
which  he  repeats  every  day  to  a  delighted  audience,  with 
the  politeness  and  suavity  of  which  only  the  French  edu- 
cation and  language  are  capable.  He  reminds  one  of 
those  retainers  or  humble  friends  of  the  old  nobility  of 
which  Balzac  has  drawn  such  admirable  portraits  in  his 
Scenes  of  Provincial  Life — a  race  magnificent  in  their 
devotion  and  fidelity,  now  alas!  long  passed  away.  The 
honor  of  the  Bon  Marche  is  his  own.  He  rejoices  in  its 
extent  and  opulence  as  if  he  were  the  one  to  profit  by  its 
immense  sales  and  its  triumphs  over  its  rivals.  Probably 
he  has  no  happier  moments  than  those  in  which  he  reads 
sentiments  of  astonishment  and  admiration  upon  the  faces 
of  his  listeners,  and  hears  their  sympathetic  exclamations. 
He  first  exhibits  the  boudoir  in  which  the  colors  designed 
for  evening  wear  are  shown  in  the  daytime.  The  room 
is  made  perfectly  dark,  and  a  touch  upon  some  mechan- 
ical contrivance  or  electric  button  acts  upon  all  the  gas 
burners  at  once,  and  floods  the  apartment  with  light. 
This  performance,  so  simple  in  America,  is  by  no  means 
so  common  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  excites  no 
small  wonder  and  delight.  Next  he  shows  a  sort  of  coun- 
cil chamber  in  which  the  destinies  of  the  business  are  de- 
cided. This  room  contains  a  life-size  photograph  of  M. 
Boucicault,  in  which  you-are  requested  to  remark  la /ante 
et  la  generosite  which  were  his  principal  characteristics; 
and  a  marble  bust  of  his  widow,  Mme.  Boucicault,  the 
present  and  sole  proprietress  of  this  vast  establishment. 
He  then  conducts  his  flock  through  galleries  filled 
with  rich  Chinese  and  Japanese  embroideries,  past  mount- 
ains of  tapestries  and  eastern  rugs  and  furs,  and  through 
compartments  fitted  up  like  rooms  with  luxurious  furni- 
ture and  hangings.  From  here  is  obtained  a  view  of  the 
surging  mass  of  buyers  and  sellers  below  in  the  main 
body  of  the  building,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  the  mer- 
chandise shining  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
The  pen  of  a  Zola  or  a  De  Amicis  might  revel  in  a  de- 
scription of  all  this,  but  it  is  entirely  beyond  the  powers 
of  a  modest  Anglo-Saxon. 

At  last,  the  shop  proper  is  left  behind.  Passing 
through  various  passages,  and  past  the  rooms  where  the 
sewing-women  and  others  employed  in  the  city  and 
environs  receive  and  bring  back  their  work,  we  reach  the 
enormous  kitchen.  This  is  provided  with  all  sorts  of  ma- 
chinery for  facilitating  labor.  One,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  reduces  a  gigantic  loaf  to  thin  slices  for  soup.  One 
pares  potatoes,  and  another  chops  mushroons,  salad,  etc. 
Beyond  a  passage-way,  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
kitchen  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  odors  of  working, 
is  the  great  refectory.  The  breakfast  consists  of  a  plate 
of  meat,  a  vegetable,  a  dessert,  bread  at  discretion,  and  a 
half-bottle  of  wine  for  each  person.  Shades  of  our  tem- 
perance societies  at  home! — two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred litres  of  wine  are  served  daily  to  the  employes  of  the 
Bon  Marche.  Six  bakers  replenish  the  great  wicker  cages, 
rather  than  baskets,  with  bread.  The  refectory  is  filled 
and  emptied  four  times  at  each  meal.  Beyond  the  great 
hall  are  two  smaller  rooms,  reserved  for  the  women  and 
young  girls  employed  in  the  department  of  ladies'  under- 
clothing and  garments.  In  the  basement  of  this  part  of 
the  house  are  the  store-rooms  from  which  the  counters 
are  kept  supplied  with  goods,  and  the  pattern-room  where 
whole  pieces  of  cloth  are  cut  into  patterns  by  machine, 
and  their  prices  stamped  and  affixed.  As  we  were  visit- 
ing this  portion  of  the  establishment,  the  inspector  called 
our  attention  to  some  piles  of  woolen  shirts  reserved  for 
the  poor.   Bon  Marche  dispenses  charity  to  from  one 


thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  poor  persoi 
the  shape  of  clothing,  food  or  money.    Every  mon 
the  remains  of  the  coffee  are  distributed  among  those 
who  come  for  it. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  building,  and  crossing  the 
street,  we  entered  a  house  which  Madame  Boucicault  has 
bought,  and  where  she  has  caused  to  be  arranged  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rooms  for  the  young  girls  in  her 
service  who  have  no  families  or  homes  in  Paris,  thus  com- 
bining a  work  of  benevolence  with  business  enterprise. 
These  girls  are  well  fed,  comfortably  lodged,  sheltered, 
and  protected  from  the  many  hardships  and  evils  to  which 
they  might  otherwise  find  themselves  subjected  alone  in  a 
great  city  like  this.  The  bed-rooms  are  beautifully  neat 
and  fresh.  Each  one  contains  all  the  necessary  furniture, 
and  a  fireplace.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  upon  which  they 
open  is  a  parlor,  in  which  the  young  people  may  remain 
together,  if  they  like,  until  half-past  ten  in  the  evening. 
Here  they  have  gas,  a  fire  and  an  Erard  piano.  Those 
who  desire  it  are  taught  English  and  German.  Music  is 
so  much  in  vogue  among  the  clerks  of  the  Bon  Man  he 
that  during  the  summer  they  give  a  concert  once  a  week 
in  the  Place  de  Sevres,  opposite  the  store.  In  w  inter  an 
occasional  concert  is  given  in  the  building  itself,  con- 
verted by  means  of  draperies  and  tapestries  into  a  hand- 
some music  hall.  The  tickets  are  hard  to  obtain.  They 
are  distributed  gratis  among  the  friends  of  the  employes 
and  the  chief  patrons  of  the  establishment.  A  home 
similar  to  that  of  the  young  girls  is  provided  for  the  simi- 
larly situated  young  men,  in  a  neighboring  street.  Every 
morning  a  physician  visits  the  store,  and  may  be  consulted 
gratis.  An  infirmary  is  also  provided,  where  the  sick  are 
nursed.  The  figures  which  are  quoted  to  you  are  sur- 
prising. There  are  sixteen  hundreds  persons  employed 
in  the  house,  besides  the  army  which  works  for  it  outside. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  inspectors.  There 
are  in  use  two  hundreds  horses,  some  of  which  are  shown 
to  visitors.  They  are  sleek,  well-kept  animals,  in  a  stable 
as  clean  as  a  ball-room.  Their  stalls  are  filled  with  fresh 
straw,  and  the  name  of  each  horse  is  painted  over  his  stall. 
At  all  hours  of  the  day  the  brilliant  yellow  wagons  of  the 
Bon  Marche  may  be  seen  driving  about  the  streets  of 
Paris.  Once  a  day  they  visit  the  immediate  suburbs  or 
banlieues,  and  even  go  as  far  as  Versailles.  Altogether  the 
Bon  Marche  is  an  institution  w  orthy  of  Paris,  where  every- 
thing is  on  a  grandiose  scale. 


The  dress  reformers  who  object  to  that  mysterious  por- 
tion of  the  feminine  garb  known  vicariously  as  the 
"bustle,"  "bird-cage,"  "dress  improver,"  or  "  crino- 
lette,"  will  have  a  stronger  case  now  that  it  has  been 
proved  capable  of  acting  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
It  has  always  been  suspected  of  smuggling  contraband 
articles  past  the  eyes  of  custom  house  officials  whose 
powers  of  search  are  limited  to  baggage,  but  a  case  which 
was  tried  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Paris  turned  suspicion  into 
a  certainty.  A  lady  was  accused  by  a  hotel-keeper  of 
stealing  a  valuable  clock.  In  the  most  indignant  manner 
she  invited  him  to  examine  her  boxes — which  was  done 
without  discovering  the  missing  timepiece.  The  lady 
then  protested  that  she  would  "  have  the  law  of"  her  tra- 
ducer,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  from  the  nether  portion  of 
her  costume,  the  purloined  clock  proclaimed  its  presence 
by  striking  the  hour  of  eleven  ! 


The  Harrison  divorce  case,  in  England,  in  which  the 
husband  charged  an  eminent  physician  with  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  professional  privileges  to  debauch  Mrs. 
Harrison,  has  moved  the  London  Lancet  to  lecture  on 
the  relation  of  medical  men  to  their  female  patients.  The 
L^ancet  would  prohibit  personal  or  social  intimacy,  and  it 
declares  that  no  familiarity  whatever  of  any  kind  or  de- 
gree ought  to  exist."  There  should  be  no  gossiping,  less 
hand-shaking,  more  formality,  and  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  habitual  length  of  visits.  On  the  whole, 
the  leading  medical  organ  pretty  plainly  intimates  that 
doctors  are  considerably  in  fault,  and  ought  at  once  to 
amend  their  ways.  At  present,  a  lady's  doctor  is  much 
like  an  abbe  was  under  the  old  regime  in  France. 


Mr.  Skirving,  a  Lothian  farmer,  immortalized  in  a  dog- 
gerel ballad  Lieutenant  Smith,  one  of  Sir  John  Cooper's 
officers  at  the  battle  of  l'reston  Pans,  in  which  the  English 
were  routed  by  the  Scotch  rebels.  The  affronted  soldier 
challenged  the  poet  to  single  combat  at  Haddington. 
"  Gang  a wa' back,' was  the  rustic  bard's  answer  to  the 
bearer  of  the  challenge.  "  and  tell  Mr.  Smith  that  I  have 
no  leisure  to  come  to  Haddington;  but  tell  him  to  come 
here  and  I'll  take  a  look  o'  him,  an'  if  I  think  him  fit  to 
fetch  him,  I'll  fetch  him,  an'  if  no,  I'll  do  as  he  did — I'll 
rin  awa'." — Toronto  Globe. 


Dr.  Johnson  no  sooner  met  Dr.  Adam  Smith  for  the 
first  time  than  he  brought  forward  a  charge  against  him 
for  something  in  his  famous  letter  on  the  death  of  Hume. 
Smith  said  he  had  vindicated  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
"  And  what  did  the  doctor  say?  "  was  the  universal  query. 
"  Why,  he  said— he  said — "  said  Smith,  with  the  deepest 
impression  of  resentment,  "  he  said—'  You  lie! '  "  "And 

what  did  you  reply? "    "  I  said,  '  You  are  a  ! '  " 

On  such  terms  did  these  two  great  moralists  meet  and 
part,  and  such  was  the  classic  dialogue  betwixt  them. 
Crokcr's  Diary  of  Recollections. 


An  old  broken-down  gambler  of  Paris  may  be  seen 
daily  promenading  in  the  shabbiest  attire,  with  a  mag- 
nificent white  camellia  in  his  button-hole.  Some  years 
ago  he  won  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  determined  to 
make  sure  that  he  should  always  be  supplied  with  his 
favorite  flower.  He  therefore  paid  a  large  sum  in  cash  to 
his  florist,  who  agreed  to  supply  him  with  a  white 
camellia  every  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And  now  the 
decayed  old  sport  struts  up  and  down  the  boulevards  with 
a  white  camellia  worth  more  than  the  coat  which  it 
adorns. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Incivility  is  not  a  vice  of  the  soul,  but  the  effect  of  several  vices — of  van- 
ity, ignorance  of  duty,  laziness,  stupidity,  distraction,  and  contempt  of 
others. — De  La  Bri'yere. 

Just  at  present  everything  in  the  dry-goods  line  has  a 
placard  on  it,  and  all  materials  from  the  cheapest  to  the 
most  expensive  are  labeled  bargains.  I  wonder  if  it  is  a 
reduction  in  price  on  them  all  that  causes  this?  I  rather 
suspect  not,  because  there  are  tricks  in  all  trades;  and 
besides  that,  how  can  it  be  profitable  to  sell  goods  so 
much  under  their  real  cost  price?  Keane  Bros,  are  ahead 
this  week  in  the  matter  of  low  prices,  their  line  of  gloves 
and  silks  being  exceedingly  low.  But  this  is  the  happy 
interim  between  the  seasons,  and  no  matter  how  cheap 
goods  are  marked,  it  is  just  the  time  not  to  buy.  Passing 
down  Kearny  street  this  week,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  windows  of  the  White  House,  by  the  display  of 
evening  silks — brocades — in  soft,  rich  colors.  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement,  although 
there  was  a  placard  announcing  the  "  immense  slaughter" 
that  is  to  take  place.  I  felt  constrained  to  go  into  a  mild 
sort  of  ecstasy  over  the  taste  displayed  both  in  the  drap- 
ing of  the  window  and  the  blending  of  colors.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  coax  the  money  out  of  one's  pockets  to  see 
the  tempting  offers;  but  still  it  is  best  to  beware  of  such, 
lest  they  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 


Not  only  does  a  positive  truth  bear  repetition,  but  in 
the  world  of  frills  this  repetition  frequently  becomes  a 
necessity,  as  in  the  present  instance,  where  last  month's 
frills — that  is  furs,  braids,  velvets  and  laces — belong  to 
this.  The  Spanish  and  wool  laces  are  the  most  popular, 
and  the  latter  can  be  had  in  all  the  new  shades.  Spanish 
lace  is  an  old  favorite,  while  the  wool  laces  are  quite  new ; 
but  if  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  two  are  to  be  argued,  a 
wise  woman  will  quickly  decide  that  the  silk  lace  is  al- 
ways more  elaborate  looking,  and  permits  of  more  grace 
in  its  curves,  while  it  certainly  has  a  daintier  air.  In 
many  instances  the  white — or  rather  the  light-cream — wool 
laces  are  made  very  effective  by  being  outlined  with  gilt 
thread;  and  a  combination  trimming  is  then  formed  of 
gilt  braid,  and — if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  them — 
real  gold  buttons. 


A  white  jersey  is  trimmed  with  full  frills  (that  are  after- 
ward drawn  into  cascades)  of  this  white  lace,  and  above 
the  latter,  outlining  all  the  edges,  are  five  rows  of  gilt 
soutache  braid.  The  buttons  are  small  gold  ones,  flat 
and  round.  The  lace  comes  down  each  side  and  com- 
pletely forms  the  pockets  and  cuffs.  The  cuffs  are 
quite  deep,  and  the  lace  is  turned  back  over  the  wrists. 
The  collar  is  of  white  silk,  outlined  with  three  rows  of 
soutache ;  and  inside  is  worn  a  standing  collar  of  the  lace 
or  a  soft  ruching.  This  disposition  is  mentioned  because 
so  many  of  the  colored  ones  are  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner,  with  lace  corresponding  exactly  with  them  in 
hue.  White  jerseys  are  beautiful  for  the  house,  and  can 
be  worn  to  the  opera  or  ball  if  trimmed  as  cited,  and  a 
corsage  bouquet  worn  with  them.  Women  who  can  dare 
much  (which  means  those  having  spotless  complexions) 
trim  white  jackets  with  black  and  gold  lace,  and  gold 
braid;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances are  the  effects  produced  sure  to  be  becoming  at 
all  times. 

In  black  laces,  Escurial  and  real  thread  are  considered 
most  elegant.  In  the  Escurial,  the  hand-run  is  preferred, 
while  the  silk  outlining  obtains  rather  than  velvet  or  che- 
nille. In  fine  laces  deeper  patterns  are  bought,  and  flounce 
and  drapery  arrangements  are  esteemed  in  preference  to 
the  barbarous  habit  of  cutting  the  lace  up  into  small  bits. 
Floral  designs  are  in  vogue,  and  one  especially  pretty  pat- 
tern is  shown  in  three  widths.  It  is  that  of  a  chain  of 
wild  flowers,  caught  all  along  by  a  floating  ribbon  that 
suggests  the  illusion  waved  by  a  premiere  dansuese.  Black 
lace  over  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep  is  sold  by  the  flounce, 
each  flounce  being  about  four  yards  long.  These  goods 
are  seldom  cut,  lengths  of  the  measure  mentioned  being 
best  liked.  And  just  here  may  be  thrown  out  a  bit  of 
advice  about  buying  a  small  quantity  of  lace :  it  is  well 
worth  your  while  to  have  a  good  quality;  but,  for  a  gar- 
ment that  is  to  rejoice  in  miles  of  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  imitation  will  not  do  as  well  as  the  real ;  and  then 
there  will  be  no  rending  of  hearts  and  purses  should  the 
lace  come  to  grief  in  wearing. 


Never  was  there  greater  profusion  or  more  elaborate 
designs  in  jets  and  passamenterie  trimmings  than  is  dis- 
played lately.  There  seems  to  be  a  decided  rivalry 
between  jets  and  laces,  and  one  is  sorely  puzzled  to  know 
which  of  the  two  is  the  handsomer.  Sections  of  passa- 
menterie, for  arrangement  on  special  portions  of  a  costume, 
are  liked,  because  they  possess  the  desired  air  of  being 
fitted  to  their  station  in  life.  Chenille,  velvet  and  silk  are 
combined  in  fancy  shapes,  and  when  jet  is  introduced,  it 
is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  is  seeded  on  so  that  it  sparkles 
beautifully.  This  decoration  is,  of  course,  an  expensive 
one,  and  will  scarcely  remain  in  fashion  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  so  that  the  woman  who  has  but  little 
money  to  spend  on  "  frills,"  and  yet  desires  a  rich  trim- 
ming, will  be  wise  in  her  generation  if  she  selects  lace,  as 
i*  can  be  made  to  do  duty  in  many  ways. 


For  special  costumes,  braiding  is  done,  not  only  with 
braid  but  with  chenille.  The  pattern,  usually  a  close  one, 
is  stamped  on  an  inexpensive  material,  of  the  color  of  the 
costume ;  and  after  the  braiding  is  done,  it  is  cut  out — 
after  the  fashion  of  Irish  point — with  a  pair  of  very  sharp 
scissors;  and  behold  !  there  is  left  a  special  decoration  for 
one's  costume  adapted  to  the  peculiar  portion  that  re- 
quires it,  and  which  gives  an  air  of  elegance  to  the  whole 
toilette.  With  soutache,  gilt  or  beaded  braid,  as  well  as 
chenille,  this  may  be  easily  done;  and  if  one  has  the  time 
as  well  as  inclination,  home  could  be  the  workshop. 

A  style  of  braid  that  has  increased  in  favor  with  the 
season  is  about  three  inches  wide,  and  has  a  square  of  the 
color  and  then  one  of  gold  alternating,  and  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  the  diamond  shape  is  preserved.  Two  of 
these  squares  cover  the  widths,  and  as  they  contrast,  a 
decidedly  pretty  result  is  attained.  Blue  and  gold  always 
make  one  think  of  those  dainty  little  editions  of  the 
poets  that  seize  upon  the  youthful  fancy  as  superior  ideals 
in  the  way  of  books,  yet  a  blue  bison-cloth  suit,  trimmed 
with  blue-and-gold  braid,  will  be  very  becoming  to  the 
lily-like  girl,  whether  she  be  eight  or  eighteen  years  old. 
Such  a  suit  would  be  the  acme  of  refined  taste. 


Velveteens  are  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  velvet,  so  per- 
fect is  their  finish;  the  line  being  drawn  by  calling  the 
real  velvet  "  silk  velvet."  Among  plain  colors,  both  the 
"  silk  velvet "  and  "  velvet  "  may  be  obtained,  in  poppy, 
bacchante,  fuchsia  and  grenat;  in  mignonette,  moss  and 
olive;  in  hunters'  green  and  Lincoln;  in  mazarin,  Gor- 
don, navy,  and  invisible  blue ;  in  blacks  that  range  from 
those  with  a  brownish  tinge  (decidedly  objectionable)  to 
those  of  a  bluish  shadow,  and  then  to  a  dead  black.  In 
regard,  then,  to  getting  a  velvet  suit,  it  would  seem  as  if 
she  "  who  will  not  when  she  may,  may  not  when  she 
will,"  for  tones  and  tints  to  suit  any  type  are  here  offered 
her.   

The  compliments  of  the  masculine  world  we  have,  like 
the  poor,  always  with  us,  though  it  must  be  declared  that 
mankind  are  sometimes  as  close  with  them  as  was  the 
Frenchman  who  thought  giving  truths  objectionable,  and 
held  them  tightly  in  his  own  hand,  so  that  only  one 
could  escape  at  a  time.  Now,  however,  masculinity  con- 
descends to  express  approbation  of  plain  silks,  quoting 
them  as  "something  like,"  though  nobody  knows  just 
like  what.  Still,  gros  grain,  with  not  too  heavy  a  cord,  in 
rich  shades,  is  steadily  increasing  in  favor.  A  medium 
cord  is  shown  in  blue,  brown,  acier,  iourtelle,  bacchante, 
Gordon,  grenat,  navy,  moss  and  royal  purple. 


For  trained  costumes,  these  plain  rich  silks  are  espe- 
cially liked,  the  petticoat  front  usually  being  brocade, 
either  satin  or  velvet,  with  its  outline  described  by  lace 
cascades.  A  heliotrope  silk  was  developed  in  this  way, 
the  tablier  being  of  brocade  velvet  of  the  same  color  and 
having  part  of  its  flower  frisi  and  part  cut. .  The  train 
was  long  and  full,  the  plaiting  of  white  Oriental  lace 
showing  underneath.  The  front  width  had  a  plaiting  of 
the  plain  material  set  on  underneath  it,  and  rich  Valenci- 
ennes lace  formed  a  cascade  on  one  side,  while  flots  of 
heliotrope  velvet  ribbon  were  on  the  other.  The  pointed 
basque  was  finished  with  a  frill  of  the  lace  around  the 
edge,  while  the  coat-sleeves  had  lace  somewhat  deeper 
turned  back  on  them  in  regular  cuff  fashion.  A  collar 
of  lace  stood  up  around  the  neck,  and  a  curved  gold 
necklace  fitted  closely  around  the  throat  and  was  caught 
by  a  topaz  clasp  just  in  front.  The  hair  was  worn  very 
high,  and  being  evenly  powdered  by  the  hand  of  time, 
did  not  need  the  puff  and  white  cloud.  It  was  fastened 
with  small  topazes.  The  fan  was  of  yellow  feathers ;  the 
slippers  of  black  satin ;  the  gloves  of  creamy-white  un- 
dressed kid.  Be  very  sure  that  the  costume  was  worn  by 
somebody  who  understood  herself  and  her  needs,  and 
her  two  admiring  boys,  acting  as  ushers  for  the  bride  at 
whose  wedding  somebody  was  a  guest,  came  home  with 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  their  "  dear  mamma  was 
better  looking  than  the  bride  herself,  and  that  everybody 
had  concluded  to  marry  her ! " 


Just  a  word  needs  to  be  said  here  about  buttons. 
Some  of  the  most  elegant  costumes  of  velvet  and  wool  or 
of  plain  and  brocaded  velvet  are  made  with  very  short 
bodices  that  have  little  trimming  upon  them,  even  the 
buttons  being  as  small  as  possible,  and  usually  of  the 
crochetted  silk  or  the  lasting  varieties  of  the  color  of  the 
bodice.  If  the  figure  is  stout,,however,  they  are  decid- 
edly flat,  and  therefore  do  not  stand  out  at  all,  while  if 
the  form  is  slender,  the  round  buttons  are  chosen.  One 
must  be  careful,  you  see,  even  in  the  selection  of  such 
little  matters  as  buttons.  The  most  graceful  trimming 
for  a  bodice  is  the  discrimination  shown  in  suiting  it  to 
the  outline  of  the  wearer's  figure. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  notice  how  fashion  repeats 
itself,  and  how  all  the  carvings  and  panelings  in  costly 
wood  are  covered  with  white  paint  by  English  architects 
as  it  was  in  the  Georgian  era.  In  time  that  same  paint 
will  be  scraped  off,  and  those  who  applied  it  will  be 
called  vandals,  and  other  pet  names.  But  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  this  scraping-off  process  will  not  take 
place  for  twenty  years  yet,  so  I  guess  I  won't  worry  about 
it  now. 


Anybody  who  ever  had  the  sublime  audacity  to  sup- 
pose that  bonnets  and  hats  have  no  effect  on  the  human 
face — making  it  more  or  less  attractive,  as  the  case  may 
be — must  not  only  be  counted  as  woefully  ignorant  of  the 
old  English  dramatists,  but  also  of  history.  The  real 
"  pumps  and  tubs  "  of  later  dramas  had  a  poetical  prede- 
cessor, for  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  introduced  the 
subject  of  writing  plays  up  to  the  wardrobe,  making  the 
pretty  speech-maker  say  her  lines  in  "a  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  waist-belt."  A  year  or  two  ago,  plaints  might 
have  been  uttered  regarding  the  large  hat,  which  vied 
with  the  chapeau  of  poor  Nell  Gwynne,  who  was  once 
referred  to  as  speaking  from  under  a  "  hat  like  a  cart- 
wheel." Now  it  would  be  the  height  of  crown,  general 
audacity  of  decoration,  and  doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  the 
wearer  that  would  surprise  and  puzzle  the  spectator 
were  only  the  head  seen  and  the  hair  cut  short.  The 
small  bonnet,  with  the  pertinacity  usually  attributed  to 
small  things,  including  small  women,  declines  to  disap- 
pear, and  is  making  itself  more  seductive  every  day.  It 
permits  a  puffed  crown,  and  in  that  way  is  quite  the 
equal  of  the  larger  ones;  and,  better  still,  allows  you  to 
wear  your  hair  as  you  like  it.  The  "  granny  "  is  growing 
decidedly  coquettish-looking,  inasmuch  as  it  insists  on 
being  bent  slightly  to  one  side,  which  gives  it  the  saucy 
expression  usually  gained  by  the  possession  of  a  really 
piquant  nose. 

One  type  of  woman  has  especial  need  of  dainty  throat- 
dressing,  and  that  is  those  who  have  been  plump  and 
able  to  wear  an  evening  costume  with  a  bodice  decidedly 
decollete,  and  who  have  grown  thin  either  from  illness  or — 
how  one  hates  to  say  it! — increase  of  years.  The  mis- 
take is  generally  made  in  the  non-realization  of  this,  but 
surely  the  mirror  ought  to  tell  the  sad  story  in  the  plainest 
way.  However,  all  troubles  have  their  compensation; 
and  in  this  case  it  must  be  said  that  the  pretty  Pompa- 
dour arrangement  of  tulle,  lace  net,  or  any  of  the  thin 
delusions  that  are  so  becoming,  seldom  suggests  anything 
concerning  the  wearer's  age,  but  is  always  discreetly 
friendly.  Hand-embroidered  curate  collars,  not  quite  so 
high  or  so  tight  as  formerly,  are  given  preference  for 
street  suits,  or  short  dresses  of  any  kind,  and  very  narrow 
cuffs  to  match  are  worn  with  them,  the  gloves  being 
drawn  underneath.  Velvet  collars,  both  standing  and 
turn-down,  are  in  high  favor.  They  are  fine  "  fresheners  " 
for  any  kind  of  basque,  and  what  is  more  important  still, 
quite  becoming  to  all  complexions.  By  the  bye,  the 
double  black  ruching,  very  full  and  with  a  gilt  thread 
outlining  the  top,  continues  in  vogue,  and  may  be  worn 
by  either  blonde  or  brunette,  the  black  being  always  a 
safeguard. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  descriptive 
"  missing  "  should  be  applied  to  the  "  link  "  in  question, 
except  that  when  it  falls  out  of  your  hand  it  invariably 
goes  under  the  bureau,  or  selects  as  its  hiding-place  some 
nook  or  cranny  where  it  has  no  business  to  fall  into  ac- 
cording to  all  the  rules  of  whatever  governs  falling.  It  is 
the  link  that  holds  your  collar  together,  and  without 
which  you  feel  in  a  totally  demoralized  condition,  unless 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  pearl  one  to  fall  back 
on;  then,  indeed,  you  are  a  favored  mortal.  The  new- 
est collar  buttons  are  of  beaten  silver  or  gold,  set  with 
some  favorite  gem.  Small  diamonds — mere  chippings — 
are  very  effective  as  embellishments,  and  turquoises, 
sapphires  and  rubies  rank  next.  It  seems  a  little  strange  to 
name  the  stones  in  this  order,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
last-mentioned  gems,  even  in  the  smallest  size,  occupy 
more  ambitious  positions,  while  the  turquoise  forms  a  good 
color  on  gold,  and  the  tiniest  bit  of  a  diamond  shows  to 
advantage  on  either  gold  or  silver.  A  set  is  shown  where 
the  collar  button  is  of  beaten  silver.  Two  are  provided, 
as  one  is  certain  to  be  "  missing  "  at  some  time,  when  it 
will  become  necessary  for  the  other  to  form  the  link  con- 
necting linen  with  linen.  The  sleeve  buttons  to  match 
are  in  link-shape.  There  is  a  long  pin  of  silver  with  a 
dagger  top  for  the  hair ;  two  small  ones  for  the  bonnet- 
ties,  and  a  scarf-pin  that  is  to  be  worn  sidewise  below  the 
collar.  An  emerald  in  a  gold  setting  forms  a  button  wor- 
thy of  admiration,  and  a  small  opal  in  burnished  gold 
makes  you  wish  to  be  born  in  November,  the  month  to 
which  this  beautiful  gem  is  said  to  correspond. 

The  stupidity  of  inventors  was  never  better  shown  than 
in  their  not  making  collar  buttons,  and  other  small  things 
that  have  a  way  of  disappearing,  amenable  to  electrical 
laws.  If  a  missing  link  could  only  be  made  to  march 
back  again  by  the  influence  of  magnetic  attraction,  there 
would  be  fewer  wrinkled  and  prematurely  old  women  in 
the  world.  Like  Mark  Twain's  Self-pasting  Scrap  Book, 
it  would  "  save  barrels  and  barrels  of  profanity  from  go- 
ing to  waste  "  among  men,  and  a  long-murmured-over 
affliction  would  cease  to  be. 


Ugh !  it  gives  me  the  horrors  to  think  of  it.  Just  fancy 
a  rattlesnake,  with  three  emeralds  in  its  tail  and  a  gold  pen 
in  its  mouth,  perched  upon  one's  writing-desk  as  an  orna- 
ment! They've  got  'em  in  Paris,  and  I've  heard  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country  having  "  snakes,"  but  I  never  sus- 
pected that  writing  was  the  cause  of  it.  Stoats,  rabbits 
and  full  grown  pigeons  are  doing  duty  in  England  as  pen- 
wipers, and  as  I  looked  into  a  stationery  window  on 
Market  street  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  poodle  paper-weight 
with  a  hat  in  his  mouth.  At  this  rate  of  progression,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  elephant  and  condor  will  be 
pressed  into  service  next.  F.  E.  W. 
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THE  STAGE. 

The  coldness  with  which  our  opera-goers 
greeted  Semiramide  has  proved  to  be  no  prece- 
dent. That  opera  was,  as  a  whole,  outside  the 
legitimate  field  of  the  company;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  planted  foot  on  familiar  ground,  they 
commenced  that  onward  march  which  has  car- 
ried them  on  to  an  unqualified  success.  Each 
succeeding  week  has  added  to  their  triumph, 
and  if  the  next  shall  prove  a  fitting  conclusion, 
our  music-lovers  will  feel  like  giving  them  a  re- 
call, and  having  the  four  weeks'  pleasure  over 
again.  The  satisfaction  of  the  artists  at  their 
success,  so  far  from  being  clouded  by  the  recep- 
tion of  Semiramide,  should  be  enhanced  thereby. 
It  shows  that  a  San  Francisco  audience  is  criti- 
cal and  discriminating,  which  fact  gives  value  to 
its  approval  and  indorsement.  A  community 
that  thinks  it  necessary  to  gush  over  opera  just 
because  it  is  opera,  can  confer  no  laurels  worth 
wearing.  It  has  long  been  conceded  by  the  dra- 
matic profession  that  a  San  Francisco  audience 
is  hard  to  please,  but  that  it  will  give  to  a  really 
good  entertainment  recognition  and  support. 
This  reputation,  while  it  frightens  off  those 
catch-penny  shows  that  depend  rather  upon  the 
gullibility  of  the  public  than  upon  its  intelligent 
appreciation  of  merit,  attracts  such  as  base  their 
claims  on  that  solid  foundation. 

This  week  Heart  and  Hand  has  been  the  main 
attraction,  and  a  great  one.  The  opera  is  new  to 
San  Francisco,  and  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
talent  of  the  company.  Miss  Abbott  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  sentimental  and  imagi- 
native "Micaela"  with  her  usual  determined 
energy,  and  sang  the  very  taking  music  in  a  very 
taking  manner.  Miss  Annandale  also  did  excel- 
lently in  the  part  of  "  Josefa."  Strange  to  say, 
this  young  lady,  whose  countenance  is  expressive 
of  anything  but  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  seems  to 
need  a  setting  of  comedy  to  infuse  any  fire  or 
spirit  into  her  acting.  Tagliapietra  carried  the 
audience  with  him  from  first  to  last,  and  drew  out 
an  enthusiastic  outburst  of  applause  by  the  de- 
lightful manner  in  which  he  sang  a  charming  in- 
terpolated song,  as  well  as  several  numbers  of  the 
opera.  Mr.  Castle's  "  Morales  "  was  a  fine  piece 
of  acting,  and  his  singing  was  correct  and  ex- 
pressive. This  part  was  taken  on  Tuesday  night 
by  Fabini,  who  divided  the  honors  with  his  pre- 
decessor, the  latter  displaying  his  usual  effective 
acting,  while  the  former  carried  off  the  palm  in 
music.  The  other  parts  were  well  taken,  and 
contributed  to  the  general  success.  On  Wednes- 
day night  Heart  and  Hand  gave  place  to  Rigo- 
letto.  There  is  no  question  that  this  opera  is  one 
of  the  strongest  attractions  presented  by  the  Ab- 
bott company  during  their  present  visit,  as  it 
was  on  their  previous  one.  "Gildo"  is  one  of 
Miss  Abbott's  best  roles.  Personally  and  ar- 
tistically, it  displays  her  gifts  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Miss  Annadale's  "  Madelena"  was  among 
the  best  things  she  has  done,  and  was  effective 
in  singing,  manner  and  costume.  Tagliapietra's 
"Rigoletto"  is,  musically  and  histrionically,  an 
almost  ideal  performance;  and  Fabini,  as  the 
"Duke,"  sang  as  he  has  seldom  sung  before  in 
this  realm  of  fog,  whatever  he  may  have  done 
elsewhere.  The  house  was  the  most  demonstra- 
tive of  the  season,  and  if  Miss  Emma,  as  quoted, 
"  can't  sing  to  a  cold  audience,"  she  had  ample 
reason  for  doing  as  well  as  she  did  on  Wednes- 
day night. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  in  all  the  perform- 
ances of  this  company  is  the  fresh,  clean  and 
attractive  brilliancy  of  appointment  and  cos- 
tuming, producing  an  ensemble  that  gives  one 
the  pleasant  sense  of  being  in  good  company  and 
among  well-bred  people,  and  not  a  set  of  lay 
figures  tricked  out  in  the  tarnished  tinsel  of 
stage  properties.  If  Iolanthe  prove  a  success, 
as  it  undoubtedly  will,  the  Abbott  season  will 
close  in  a  blaze  of  glory — not  a  Patti-Gerster 
coruscation,  but  a  good  steady  blaze  of  reliable 
home-made  glory. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theater,  True  Devotion 
has  been  replaced  by  Irrna  the  Waif,  for  the 
second  and  last  week  of  the  talented  Cottons, 
pere  et fille.  It  is,  like  the  former,  written  up  to 
the  company,  i.  e.,  to  Ben  and  Idalene.  These 
two,  merely  turned  loose  on  the  stage,  v/ould  be 
amusing  in  their  songs,  dances  and  specialties. 
But  in  the  drama,  as  elsewhere,  there  must  be  a 
raison  d'ltre.  The  reason  to  be  must  be  a  play, 
and  the  play  involves  a  company.  Hence  the 
Cotton  Combination.  The  peculiar  class  of 
play  is  also  a  result  of  the  peculiar  requirements. 
There  is  to  be  provided  for,  a  negro  delineator, 
who,  it  may  be  safe  to  say,  has  beaten  the  record. 
The  dramatist  must,  therefore,  carry  the  war 
into  Africa  and  bring  captive  thence  sable  and 
dialectic  boot-blacks,  butlers  and  pop-corn  ven- 
ders. Then  there  is  a  gifted  and  precocious 
child ;  ergo,  abductions  and  a  lit  tie  street  Arabess, 
and  a  recalcitrant  memory  which  consents  to 
act  just  at  the  right  moment  in  the  time-honored 
fashion  of  melodrama.  Any  one  can  block  out 
the  incidents  and  make  the  cast  without  a  blun- 
der. This  class  of  play  imperatively  demands  a 
villain;  and  oh!  the  double-dyed,  thrice-distilled 
villain  that  he  is !  For  no  single  figure  of  speech 
can  do  him  justice.  The  crimes  that  he  com- 
mits in  character  are  naught  to  the  blood-con- 
gealing horror  of  his  matricidal  attacks  on  his 
mother  tongue.  "  This  is  a  convulsive  proof," 
"  I  have  saw  her  but  now,"  "  I  would  have  went 
sooner,"  were  but  random  shots  to  the  awful 
slaughter  that  ensued  when  he  boldly  bade  defi- 


ance to  the  written  lines — and  the  despairing 
prompter  cried  havoc— and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war  upon  the  defenceless  moods,  tenses  and  cases 
that  fell  in  his  devastating  course.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  firm  persuasion,  based  on  much 
perusing  of  advertising  columns  and  posters, 
that  the  authors  of  this  class  of  literature  could, 
better  than  anything  going,  beat  the  English 
language  in  a  fair  race,  but  now  I  would  buy  a 
pool  on  Van  Dyke  Harkness  Lansing,  twenty 
to  one  against  the  field. 

Theleadinp  lady,  Mrs.  Nellie  Cotton,  is  suffi- 
ciently good  in  her  line,  which  is,  of  course,  that 
of  Rachel  weeping  for  her  child,  and  refusing,  in 
the  most  elaborate  and  brilliant  costumes,  to  be 
comforted.  And  the  good  young  man,  always 
good — who  could  have  the  heart  to  criticise  one 
who  was  on  hand  at  every  crisis,  ready  with  proof 
or  pistol  to  foil,  fight,  or  Irighten  the  kidnaping 
villain,  and  give  back  to  the  bereft  mother  her 
long-lost  chyild — a  kind  of  patent  heir-restorer, 
so  to  speak?  Not  I ;  though  he,  too,  had  caught 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  an  effete  linguistic  oligarchy,  and 
reveled  in  the  fetterless  freedom  of  an  earlier  and 
grammarless  civilization. 

Seriously,  how  is  it  possible  for  those  whose 
profession  necessarily  involves  reading  and 
study,  if  not  original  culture,  to  escape  acquiring 
the  commonest  rules  that  govern  the  use  of  their 
native  English,  and  which  the  slightest  effort  of 
observation  and  imitation  must  suggest  to  the 
most  uneducated? 

"L'liat,  e'est  moil"  said  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque.  And  Ben  Cotton,  adopting  the  construc- 
tion that  prevails  in  the  French  language  and 
the  Cotton  Combination,  "The  company — it  is 
me  and  Idalene."  But  it  will  not  do,  Ben.  No 
man  is  strong  enough  to  carry  an  entire  com- 
pany, were  he  as  strong  as  the  scriptural  Sam- 
son or  the  heathen  Hercules.  One  great  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  Abbott  company  is  its  uni- 
form excellence,  and  the  secret  is  one  worth 
learning,  even  by  the  most  talented  stars. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels  have  had  a  deserv- 
edly successful  week,  with  an  almost  entirely 
new  and  altogether  good  bill.  Charley  and 
Carroll  Johnson  skirmish  through  the  first  part 
with  their  usual  brilliancy,  and  take  the  lion's 
share  in  most  of  the  sketches.  The  new  acro- 
batic song  and  dance  men,  Wilson  and  Cam- 
eron, are  excellent  of  their  kind;  and  since  it  is 
a  kind  that  elicits  the  noisy  approval  of  the 
"upper  circles"  at  least,  it  no  doubt  fills  its 
niche.  For  in  no  line  is  the  necessity  for  cater- 
ing to  all  tastes  so  imperative  as  in  minstrelsy. 
In  its  auditorium  are  the  representatives  of 
every  social  grade.  The  opera  and  the  legiti- 
mate claim  the  educated  and  the  exclusive 
classes.  The  dime  museums  and  the  dives  lay 
hold  on  the  unwashed  contingent,  but  all — thou 
hast  all  classes  for  thine  own,  O  Minstrelsy! 

Gus  Mills  makes  a  fascinating  and  coquettish 
little  colored  charmer;  but  I  hope  he  is  not 
going  altogether  to  abandon  the  line  in  which 
he  is  so  inimitable.  The  finale,  the  Dime  Mu- 
seum, is  a  very  amusing  bit  of  realism,  and  would 
bear  another  week's  repetition. 

Emerson's  Minstrels  are  still  r  t  the  California, 
and  have  been  entertaining  good  houses  with  a 
varied  and  excellent  performance.  A  good  bill, 
with  the  best  talent  in  its  line  for  so  small  an 
admission  fee,  is  bound  to  attract  the  patrons  of 
this  kind  of  entertainment. 

The  'Ticket  of  Leave  Man  and  the  Colleen 
Baivn  have  been  the  attractions  at  the  Grand 
Opera  .House  this  week. 

The  patrons  of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  have 
this  week  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  same  opera  that  has  been  given  at  the 
Baldwin— well  acted,  well  mounted  and  well 
sung,  and,  withal,  at  about  one  fourth  the  price  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  privilege  of  beer,  tobacco, 
and  immunity  from  all  the  sumptuary  laws  im- 
posed by  fashion  and  ceremonial.  The  charm- 
ing Mile.  Dingeon  is  as  well  able  to  carrya  play 
on  her  graceful  shoulders  as  many  a  more  pre- 
tentious prima-donna.  The  support  is  good, 
the  chorus  well  drilled;  while  the  excellence  of 
the  orchestra  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. 

NOTES. 

At  the  Baldwin,  the  new  opera  lor  next  week 
will  be  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Iolanthe. 

The  Second  Artillery  Regiment,  N.  G.  C, 
will  give  a  concert  and  ball  on  Friday  evening 
next  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

A  new  opera,  by  William  Fullerton,  of  New 
York,  the  libretto  by  H.  Hamilton,  is  to  be  pro- 
duced in  February,  at  a  London  West-End 
theater.  The  American  right  is  in  the  hands  of 
Edwin  H.  Low. 

Fame  has  its  penalties.  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre 
can't  slip  off  and  get  married  on  the  sly  as  a 
less  noted  personage  could.  Every  time  he  tries 
it  the  papers  get  hold  of  it,  and  then  Mrs.  Eyre 
interferes. 

Mary  Anderson  is  learning  to  play  the  violin. 
This  terrible  calamity  we  owe  to  Papa  Griffin. 
The  old  wretch  has  kept  the  beaux  away  from 
Mary  till  she  had  to  learn  what  almost  every  girl 
knows  by  intuition — how  to  draw  one. 

Mr.  H.  B.  "Pasfnore,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr,  Mr.  Emile  Knell  and  Miss  B. 
Marshall,  will  give  his  second  (invitation) 
"  Song  Recital,"  at  Irving  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
evening  next.  The  programme  is  very  interest- 
ing. 


At  the  Standard,  Mr.  Sam  Meyers,  treasurer, 
will  be  given  a  benefit,  Monday  night,  January 
19th.  If  every  one  who  has  a  pleasant  remem- 
brance of  courtesies  received  should  attend,  the 
little  theater  will  have  to  be  enlarged.  Let  us 
hope  such  will  be  the  case. 

Miss  Maude  Harrison  has  been  playing  with 
the  very  poor  company  of  several  carbuncles, 
her  own  private  property.  The  profession  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  averse  to  a  private  car  bunk  ;  but  the 
addition  of  two  letters  makes  a  heap  of  differ- 
ence. 

Miss  Enid  Leslie  is  soon  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Roberts,  manager  of  one  of  the  Madison  Square 
companies.  Any  one  who  has  taken  a  square, 
unprejudiced  view  of  Miss  Enid's  nez  retrousse 
will  sympathize  with  Mr.  Roberts,  as  he  will  cer- 
tainly receive  a  decided  snub  at  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  clergyman. 

Linda  da  Costa  is  said  to  be  the  coming  queen 
of  song  who  is  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Adeli- 
na  Patti,  reigning  sovereign  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  right  divine  of  genius.  The  heiress  ap- 
parent is  of  American  birth,  but  apparently 
of  Italian  or  Spanish  descent.  As  she  is  but 
nine  years  of  age,  Queen  Adelina  will  probably 
be  ready  to  abdicate  by  the  time  Linda  is  of  age 
to  succeed. 

At  the  Standard,  next  week,  A/uldoon's  Picnic 
will  be  given  in  a  style  hitherto  unequaled  in 
this  city.  "Mulcahy,"  Charley  Reed;  "  Mul- 
doon,"  Carroll  Johnson  ;  and  two  young  ladies 
of  the  "  Muldoon  "  persuasion  will  be  person- 
ated by  the  talented  soubrette  Kate  Chester 
and  a  juvenile  wonder,  little  Norinne.  Entire 
new  first  part.  Sam  Meyers's  benefit  Monday 
night.  Pavilla,  "the  Wonder  of  the  World,' 
will  make  his  first  appearance  here. 

The  Bush  Street  management  is  jubilant  over 
the  arrival  of  Daly's  Vacation  company,  which 
opens  on  Monday  night,  January  19th.  Its  re- 
ception at  Denver  and  other  places  en  route  was 
a  complete  ovation.  After  two  weeks  of  crowded 
houses  at  Denver,  the  company  was  obliged  to 
leave  to  fill  other  engagements,  but  was  induced 
to  return  for  another  equally  successful  week.  It 
is  said  to  be  fun  of  the  liveliest  description  from 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same.  Dorothy. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Two  or  three  of  our  best  painters,  who  have 
only  recently  come  among  us  from  abroad,  ex- 
press themselves  as  surprised  at  their  ill-treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  picture-buyers.  They  had 
fully  made  up  their  minds  that  their  reception 
here  would  be  such  a  one  as  their  years  of  hard 
study  in  Munich  and  other  art  centers  would 
seem  to  deserve,  and  if  their  fame  as  artists  had 
not  reached  this  city,  it  was  no  fault  of  their 
own.  On  leaving  San  Francisco  some  years 
ago  these  young  men  determined  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  in  the  European  schools,  and 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  When 
fully  prepared  to  return  and  astonish  the  natives, 
they  sailed  back  across  the  Atlantic,  and  set  up 
their  easels  here  with  a  flourish,  li ut  the  na- 
tives refused  to  be  astonished.  The  returning 
artists  had  brought  back  but  few  pictures,  and 
these  were  painted  in  a  school  in  which  San 
Francisco  people  have  received  but  little  educa- 
tion— the  broad  school  of  the  future.  Two  or 
three  of  these  pictures  were  placed  on  exhi- 
bition, but,  although  they  were  spoken  of  by 
able  judges  of  art  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  genius, 
they  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  buyers, 
who  professed  surprise  on  learning  the  high 
prices  at  which  they  were  held  by  their  painters. 
These  works  are  yet  unsold,  and  are  to-day 
hanging  in  studios  where  picture-purchasers 
make  their  appearance  about  as  often  as  do  the 
angels  in  their  few-and-far-between  visits  to 
this  vale  of  tears.  I  am  told  that  one  or  two  of 
these  disgusted  artists  contemplate  departing 
for  New  York,  and  giving  up  trie  field  here  to 
what  they  term  the  more  "lucky"  of  their 
craftsmen.  This  is  not  the  couise  I  would  ad- 
vise. Let  them  unfold  their  arms  and  uncross 
their  legs,  take  a  look  about,  select  something 
new  in  the  way  of  subjects,  and  work  them  up. 
They  have  not  half  tried.  All  the  artists  who 
have  succeeded  here  of  late  years  have  not  done 
so  by  sticking  to  any  pet  notions  of  their  own 
as  to  what  they  should  paint  and  how  they 
should  paint  it.  That  sort  of  thing,  they  are 
willing  to  admit,  is  all  very  fine  in  theory,  but 
they  know  full  well  that  ideals  and  hobbies  can- 
not be  pursued  to  pecuniary  advantage  here,  and 
that  in  this  practical  age  artists  without  money 
are  little  better  ofl  than  other  men  without  that 
comfortable  commodity.  To  cast  one's  self 
loose  from  set  notions  is  not  always  agreeable, 
it  is  true;  but  by  trying  in  different  fiefds,  with 
different  subjects,  a  good  artist  is  bound  to  hit 
upon  something  that  will  "take"  with  the  pub- 
lic; and  all  are  agreed  that  nowadays  this  is  the 
desideratum.  After  hitting  upon  something  of 
this  sort,  the  artist  will  probably  be  able  to  fol- 
low up  his  first  success  with  other  pictures  in 
the  same  popular  vein,  and  when  he  establishes 
his  reputation  for  excellence  in  any  one  parti- 
cular class  of  work,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in 
making  his  way. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  specialty,  and 
stick  to  it,  whether  one's  particular  fancy  leads 
in  that  direction  or  not.  We  find  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  advantage  of  going  to  work  in 
this  manner  in  the  success  of  Wores  with  his 
Chinese  studies;  Hill  with  his  great  landscapes; 
Yelland  with  his  marines;  Robinson  with  his 
Yosemite  scenes;  Brooks  with  his  game  pieces; 
Bush  with  his  tropics;  and  Denny  with  his 
yachts.  The  others  have  been  less  successful, 
because  they  have  painted  this,  that  and  the 
other  without  steadily  pursuing  any  of  the 
branches  of  art  in  which  they  may  have  made  a 
salable  picture  now  and  then.  This  may  seem 
like  colcl-blooded  talk  to  some  of  our  young  and 
sensitive  artists.  They  will  say  that  a  painter 
should  do  only  the  class  of  work  for  which  he 
has  a  taste,  and  that  in  that  line  only  can  he  ex- 
cel. To  this  I  say,  happy  is  he  who  in  this  day 
and  generation  finds  his  methods  of  bread-win- 
ning and  money-getting  congenial  with  his 
tastes.   I  doubt  if  any  of  our  local  limners  who 


have  succeeded  in  a  particular  line  of  ai 
not  willingly  diversify  their  employmeri 
choose  their  favorite  fields  of  labor  if  w,  . 
thought  they  could  afford  to  do  so. 

There  is  little  to  record  in  the  way  of  newly 
finished  pictures  this  week,  though  nearly  all 
the  artists  have  something  in  hand,  and  some  of 
them  are  quite  busy  with  orders. 

Bush  displays  some  tall  panels— tropical 
scenes  in  black  and  white— which  are  very 
happy  in  effect.  He  also  has  a  "  South  Ameri- 
can Scene,"  idealized  from  a  sketch.  There  is 
a  mass  of  trailing  vines  and  leafy  shrubs  in  the 
foreground  which  form  a  framework  for  a  sheet 
of  water,  and  a  view  of  a  spouting  volcano.  The 
tone  is  an  agri_eable  one,  and  the  play  of  sun- 
light upon  the  water  makes  a  good  effect. 
"Austin  Creek  "  is  another  of  Rush's  late  works. 

Heath  has  been  doing  some  sketching  in  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  has  material  for  a 
couple  of  new  marines. 

Roethe's  "  Anonymous  Visitor  "  is  coming  on 
very  well.  The  "  Visitor  "  is  a  sparrow  which 
has  flown  through  a  cottage  window  and  is 
sitting  on  a  rough  table  before  a  surprised  and 
smiling  spinning-girl.  The  picture  will  be  com- 
plete in  the  course  of  a  week. 

A  very  smoothly  finished  and  strikingly  real- 
istic portrait  of  a  voung  lady  has  just  been  taken 
from  Kunath's  easel.  In  face  studies  there  are 
few  artists  in  town  who  can  approach  Kunath 
when  he  is  seen  in  his  best  mood. 

Wores  has  finished  a  portrait  of  his  sister, 
in  pastel.  He  has  given  the  face  the  broad 
treatment  characteristic  of  his  school,  and  the 
subject  is  very  good.  The  "Chinese  Restau- 
rant," recently  mentioned  in  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan, has  been  sold.  Wores  has  not  given  up 
the  idea  of  going  to  Japan,  and  will  start  for 
that  far-off  islandas  soon  as  he  has  made  suit- 
able arrangements. 

"The  Golden  Gate,  Looking  Out,"  by  Yel- 
land, is  a  new  exhibit  at  the  Morris  gallery.  It 
is  in  Yelland's  usual  subdued  tone,  with  little  of 
the  dash  or  vim  that  could  be  put  into  the 
scene.  It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  so  quiet  a 
sea  and  so  tame  a  sky  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Lobos. 

Tom  Hill  has  been  heard  from.  He  is  making 
sketches  on  an  old  plantation  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  above  New  Orleans. 

Barkhaus  has  removed  his  easel  into  Taver- 
nier's  old  studio,  which  he  now  occupies  with 
John  Stanton. 

Rodiguez  and  Ferry  have  taken  a  studio  in 
the  Blythe  building. 

Robinson  is  full  of  business,  and  is  working 
away  on  his  Yosemite  picture  and  marines,  hav- 
ing several  orders  to  fill. 

Yates  is  painting  portraits,  and  Deakin  is 
still  occupied  with  his  grape  study. 

Samuel  Brooks,  the  veteran  artist,  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Palette  Club.  The  club 
held  an  election  of  officers  last  night.  The  list 
will  be  ready  for  publication  in  next  week's  San 
Franciscan .  Midas. 


SANDFORD  &  Subi.ett,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st , 


rasing 


PROF.  DE  FILIPPfcl  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  "Unique"  method  of 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  practice.  Fine  library,  and  foreign 
periodicals  free  to  scholar*.  Apply  from  10  to  u,  3  to  5, 
or  B  to  9  p.  m 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  S.  I    Cor.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps. 


ICHI  BAN. 


o,  22  and  24  GEARY.] 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    "WORLD  I 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Geniu» 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  tarved  at  all  hour,. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tST  Open  Evenings  TSJ 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  MODERN  HANNIBAL 


BY  SARGEKT  FLINT. 


Without — blue  sky,  green  trees,  with  squirrels  scamper- 
ing from  bough  to  bouuh,  pausing  suddenly,  and  looking 
below  with  their  sharp  little  eyes ;  soft,  heavy  air,  so  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  early  summer  flowers  that  it  could 
not  stir;  the  monotonous  hum  of  Uncle  Pete,  and  now 
and  then  the  shrill  whistle  of  Rob  and  the  laugh  of  the 
women  at  work  in  the  tobacco  field  near. 

W  ithin — smoke,  soot,  heavy  air,  neither  soft  nor  per- 
fumed; flies,  and  "  dem  chillen." 

Hannibal  of  old  could  not  have  turned  with  more 
regret  from  the  beauty  of  Italy,  to  return  to  his  native 
shores,  than  our  humble  hero  turned  from  the  rail  fence 
on  which  he  was  leaning,  to  answer  the  call  of  his 
mammy.    He  shuffled  slowly  into  the  cabin. 

"  Han'bal,  yer  jes'  keep  yer  eye  on  de  baby,  and  see 
dat  he  don'  fall  in  de  fire;  an',  'bout  noon,  ef  Susannah 
howls  right  smart,  gib  de  chile  a  cold  pone  wid  a  tech  o' 
'lasses.  Why  don' yer  pay 'tention  when  I'se  talkin'?  On 
no  'count  does  yer  lay  a  finger  on  de  bacon.  Does  yer 
hear? " 

"  Yeth'm,  I's  a-harkin',"  came  a  melancholy  voice 
from  the  cabin  window. 

"  An'  when  de  carryall  done  pass  ober  de  hill  yer 
is  to  untie  Rosa  Minerva.  Jes'  gib  dat  mule  a  good 
half  mile  ahead,  an'  1  reckon  dat  chile  don'  go,  too,  now, 
anyhow." 

Rosa  Minerva  rolled  up  her  eyes  and  looked  as  inno- 
cent as  possible.  She  had  ceased  to  pull  at  the  rope  that 
tied  her  to  the  old  bedstead,  and  was  saving  her  strength 
for  the  race  after  the  old  mule,  which  she  felt  sure  must 
come  in  time. 

"  I  wish  we  neber  had  dat  baby,  and  I  done  wish  dat 
yere  Susannah  was  dead,  an'  Ros'  'Nerya  hadn't  neber 
been  born,"  muttered  Hannibal,  as  the  rickety  old  carry- 
all rattled  away. 

"  But  I'se  jes'  born  widout  axin'  yer  nuffin  'bout  it," 
said  Rosa  Minerva. 

"  An'  I'se  mighty  sick  o'  seein'  yer  round,"  he  returned, 
sullenly.  * 

"  Den  jes'  yer  untie  dis  yere  rope,  an'  yer  can  see  me 
go  like — like — oh,  look  like  I'se  a  dog  on  a  squirrel." 

"  But  yer'll  be  round  agin  at  sundown,"  he  said,  sar- 
castically. 

"  Ef  yer  untie  me,  yer  won't  neber  see  me  no  more," 
she  said,  solemnly,  winking  her  eyes  slowly. 

"I'se  gwine  ter  untie  yer  jes'  when  dat  mule's  tail  is 
ober  de  top  ob  de  hill,  an'  not  a  shake  afore." 

"  Yer's  scared  ter  untie  me  dis  minute,"  she  said ; 
"yer's'fraid  I  done  catch  de  mule.  I  cotch  dat  mule, 
an'  give  him  a  mile,  I  can." 

"  Le's  see  yer  run  now,  wid  dat  rope  harness  on." 

"  Le's  see  yer  run  'out  de  rope  on.  I  jes'  soon  be  tied 
ef  I  couldn'  go  out,  no  way.  Yah,  yah,  yah !  Great  fun 
to  be  untied,  an'  can't  leabe  de  inside  ob  de  house." 

This  was  almost  too  much  for  Hannibal.  "I  isn't 
tied,"  he  said,  trying  to  appear  calm. 

"  Den  le's  see  yer  run  away." 

"  I  is  tied,"  he  thought.  The  rope  which  held  him  was 
invisible;  but  he  felt  its  strength,  although  he  could  not 
understand  it.  He  had  not  learned  that  the  invisible 
forces  are  the  strongest.  "  Ef  yer's  all  dead,  I  could  go 
out,"  he  said. 

"But  yer  see  we  isn't,"  said  Rosa  Minerva,  pertly ; 
"  an'  I  don'  reckon  we'se  gwine  ter  die  jes'  ter  let  yer  out, 
ole  Han'bal.  Some  day,  when  we'se  et  up  by  de  bars, 
de  hole  fam'ly  'cept  yer,  yer'll  be  'shamed  ob  wishin'  it. 
Ain't  dat  yere  mule  got  ter  de  top  ob  dat  hill?  " 

It  so  happened  that  the  mule  had  passed  over  the  hill, 
and  out  ot  sight;  but  Hannibal  intended  now  to  punish 
Rosa  Minerva,  on  his  own  account,  for  disrespect.  "Oh, 
don' yer  trouble  yerself'bout  dat  mule,"  he  said;  "dat 
mule  will  be  home  an'  a-dreamin'  'fore  yer's  undone." 

"  Does  yer  reckon  mules  dream?"  she  said,  with  wide- 
open  eyes. 

"  Course  dey  does;  don'  dey  kick  in  de  night,  widdere 
eyes  shut?   Now  don'  yer  speak  ter  me  no  more." 

"  Den  jes'  yer  break  dis  rope." 

"  No,  I'se  not  gwine  ter  tech  dat  rope." 

"  Can  yer  see  de  mule?  " 

"  No,  look  like  I  can't  see  de  mule." 

She  drew  in  her  elbows,  threw  out  her  chest,  and  the 
muscles  swelled  in  her  stout,  bare  legs. 

"  Will  yer  undo  dis  rope?  " 

"No!"' 

"  Den  yer  jes'  better  took  up  de  baby,  for  dis  yere 
bed's  gwine  ter  break." 

He  did  not  even  turn  his  head,  but  continued  to  look 
out  the  window.  He  heard  the  old  bedstead  moan  as  if 
in  mortal  agony,  but  he  only  chuckled  at  the  thought  of 
the  little  Amazon  attacking  such  a  fortress. 

She  adjusted  the  rope  once  more  about  her  waist,  that 
it  might  come  where  her  poor  little  petticoat  was  the 
thickest;  and  again  the  muscles  swelled,  and  the  sturdy 
little  figure  gave  a  sudden  bound  forward.  With  a  ter- 
rible groan  the  old  bedstead  surrendered;  and  some- 
where in  the  ruins  lay  the  baby  and  little  Susannah. 
They  were  soon  dragged  out  unhurt ;  but  Susannah 
screamed  so  loudly,  Hannibal  went  for  the  pone  and 
molasses. 

"  Don'  yer  gib  her  dat  till  de  noontime,"  said  Rosa 
Minerva,  sternly. 

"  Keep  dat  yere  tongue  still.  I'se  gwine  ter  tend  ter  your 
case  right  smart,  afore  long,"  said  Hannibal,  while  he 
made  artistic  lines  in  molasses,  across  the  pone,  with  his 
forefinger. 

He  could  afford  to  wait;  for  Rosa  Minerva  had  not 
bettered  herself  much  by  breaking  the  bedstead;  for, 
wherever  she  went  now,  she  was  bound  to  take  the  old 
foot-board  with  her. 

After  Susannah  became  quiet,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  baby,  who  had  not  even  wakened ;  but  his  shining 
heels  were  resting  where  custom  places  the  head,  and,  as 
Hannibal  had  an  intuitive  love  of  symmetry,  he  righted 
him  as  soon  as  possible.   The  baby  squirmed  a  moment, 


then  became  quiet.  "  Now,"  said  Hannibal,  turning 
from  the  fallen  stronghold,  "  I'se  gwine  ter  tend  ter  yer, 
Miss  Ros'  'Nervy." 

Over  the  fireplace  hung  a  long  switch.  Often  had  he 
felt  its  tingling  touch.  With  a  flourish,  he  swung  it 
around  Rosa  Minerva's  bare,  black  legs. 

"  Yer  ain't  got  no  right  ter  do  dat!  she  cried,  stoop- 
ing, and  trying  to  drag  down  the  short  petticoat  over  her 
legs;  but  then  came  a  cut  across  her  bare  toes. 

"Is  yer  gwine  to  spile  eb'ryting  in  de  house?"  he 
cried,  holding  the  switch  over  her  head. 

"  Is  yer  gwine  ter  untie  me  de  next  time  dat  mule  gets 
to  de  top  ob  de  hill ;  is  you  f  "  she  shouted,  defiantly. 

"  I's  gwine  ter  untie  yer  now,  an  don'  yer  neber  come 
inter  dis  yere  house  no  more  while  I'se  de  boss!"  He 
untied  the  rope  that  bound  her,  and,  with  a  parting  cut 
about  the  legs,  pushed  her  from  the  cabin. 

For  awhile  he  busied  himself  with  the  bed;  but  finding 
it  quite  beyond  his  skill,  he  sat  down  with  little  Susannah, 
to  eat  a  pone.  "Bad  nigger!"  she  said,  "beat  poor 
Ros'  'Nervy." 

"Jes'  eat  dat  pone,  an' see  dat  de  switch  don' come 
down  on  dem  fine  legs  dat's  a  holdin'  ob  yer  up  so  peert 
jes'  at  de  present  time,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  the  fine  legs,  and  said  no  more.  She 
longed  to  ask  something  about  Rosa  Minerva;  but  he 
had  laid  himself  upon  the  floor,  switch  in  hand.  For  a 
while  he  lay  there,  wisely  contemplating  the  square  open- 
ing above,  where  a  ladder  rested.  Slowly,  the  hand  that 
held  the  switch  relaxed,  and  she  crept  nearer  and  saw 
that  his  eyes  were  closed.  Then  she  pushed  the  door 
open  softly,  and  whispered,  "  Ros'  'Nervy!" 

When  Hannibal  awoke,  he  sprank  suddenly  to  his  feet ; 
for  he  had  been  troubled  by  a  bad  dream.  He  dreamed 
that  the  mule  challenged  Rosa  Minerva,  and  she  accepted ; 
and  when  they  started  to  run,  to  the  horror  of  all  her 
family,  poor  little  Ros'  'Nervy  was  dragging  the  heavy 
foot-board  behind  her.  All  the  white  folks  from  the  big 
house  were  there,  and  kind  Miss  Sally  said  it  wasn't  fair 
at  all.  It  was  dreadful,  the  way  in  which  the  old  mule 
turned  his  head  and  smiled  as  he  saw  Rosa  Minerva  al- 
most exhausted,  but,  with  her  usual  pluck,  straining  every 
nerve  to  pass  him.  Then,  suddenly  the  dream  changed, 
and  a  bear  was  chasing  her.  Again,  she  was  running 
feebly,  and  he  saw  bruised  places  on  her  round  legs, 
where  the  switch  had  cut  the  skin.  And  still  the  old 
foot-board ! 

He  heard  little  Susannah  chuckle,  as  if  it  amused  her 
wonderfully;  and  the  bear  sprang  upon  them  both,  Su- 
sannah still  chuckling,  and  bore  them  away,  out  of  sight. 

He  shivered  and  woke.  The  cabin  door  was  open, 
and  the  cool  air  swept  over  him.  The  fire  was  out,  and 
Susannah  nowhere  in  sight.  He  ran  to  the  bed,  with  the 
hope  that  she  had  gone  to  sleep  with  the  baby ;  but  one 
look  at  the  tumble-down  bed  showed  it  to  be  empty. 
The  baby  was  gone  also  !  He  ran  out  and  called,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer  except  a  quack  from  an  old  one-eyed 
duck,  the  sole  possession  of  his  mammy. 

"  O  Lord ! "  he  said,  looking  up  at  the  white  clouds 
over  his  head,  "  I — I  neber  don'  mean  one  word  ob  dat 
yere  I  said  'bout  de  baby  bein'  dead  and  dat  Ros'  'Nervy 
dishorned!  O  Lord.de  dream  was  powerful  bad 'nuf. 
Don'  yer,  dear,  great  Lord,  send  down  a  truly  bar  ter  eat 
dem  poor  chillen  up!  I'se  gwine  ter  take  car'  ob  dem  so 
long  I'se  got  de  bref,  ef  yer'll  show  me  whar  dey  is." 

He  ran  distractedly  to  the  nearest  cabin,  and  finding 
no  trace  of  them,  ran  wildly  back.  After  awhile,  he 
grew  more  calm.  "  Jes'  le's  hab  a  little  sense,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  old  duck.  "  Dat  yere  Ros'  Nervy,  I 
reckon,  am  in  de  carryall  dis  berry  minute ;  an'  dat  yere 
Susannah  ain't  neber  de  chile  to  let  bars  eat  off  her  long 
time  'out  a  howl.  Nudder  shore  ting— don'  look  like 
bars 'd  eat  up  de  chile's  close.  No  bars  done  et  dem; 
dey's  been  stole,  dey  has — dem  darkies  been  stole  !  " 

This  thought  actually  uncurled  his  wool,  and  the  sound 
of  the  carryall  coming  down  the  hill  only  added  to  his 
fright.  He  hastened  to  hide  himself  under  the  bed- 
clothes, pulling  the  head-board  over  him  as  an  extra  de- 
fense in  case  the  switch  was  brought  out. 

In  a  few  minutes  his  mammy's  commanding  voice 
sounded  through  the  cabin — "  Han'bal!" 

He  trembled  so  violently  he  believed  she  would  see  the 
heard-board  shake.  "  Can't  I  jes'  go  up  to  de  corners," 
she  exclaimed,  as  her  eye  fell  on  the  broken  bed,  "  out 
habin'  earfquarkes  ketchin'  my  cabin!  Whar  is  you, 
Han'bal?   Whar's  de  chillen? " 

"Dey's  stole  or  dey's  dead,"  he  whispered,  gloomily, 
and  signed  so  heavily  the  great  head-board  moved.  The 
quick  eye  of  his  mammy  saw  it ;  and  he  was  dragged  out, 
even  faster  than  he  had  hidden  himself. 

"  Whar's  dem  chillen  ? "  she  cried,  shaking  him  by  the 
arm. 

"  Dey's  stole,  mammy,  or  de  bars  done  eat  dem  up." 
She  raised  the  switch. 

"  Hi,  honey,"  said  the  daddy,  coming  in  the  door, 
"  don'  lay  yerself  out  'for  yer  knows  nuffin.  Han'bal, 
whar  de  chillen? " 

"Oh,  daddy,  dey  is  dead  or  dey  is  stole!  Sure  nuf, 
daddy,  dey  is.  I— I  done  wish  dey's  all  dead,  an'  I  jes' 
shut  my  eye,  an'  when  I  open  dat  yere  eye  dey  was  all 
stole." 

"  Who  done  brek  de  bed?"  said  his  mammy.  * 
"  Dat  Ros'  'Nervy." 

"  I  beats  yer  for  dat  lie  'fore  I  forgets  it,"  she  said. 

"Hi,  honey,  look  like  it's  sundown  now.  Yer  better 
find  de  chillen,  an'  beat  dem  all  t'gedder,"  said  the 
daddy. 

"  Dey  all  dead,"  said  Hannibal,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"  I  wished  dey  was  dead,  an'  I  dream  dey's  dead,  and 
dey  is  dead ! " 

Upon  hearing  this,  his  mammy  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Come,"  said  his  daddy,  hopefully,  "le's  all  go  out. 
on  de  hunt." 

"  Ef  yer  jes' fin' dem,  daddy,  I  neber'll  do  nuffin  but 
thank  de  Lord  an' mind  dem  darkies! "  said  Hannibal. 

But  at  midnight  they  returned  to  the  cabin,  weary  and 
hopeless,  without  so  much  as  a  track  of  the  missing  ones. 


For  awhile  after  Rosa  Minerva  was  forced  out  of  the 
cabin,  she  simply  danced  with  rage.  If  she  had  been  un- 
tied at  the  moment  her  mammy  had  or  dered  her,  she  felt 
that  she  could  have  overtaken  the  carryall  with  little  diffi- 
culty, and  crawled  in  behind  as  usual,  and  had  her  ride; 
but  now  the  mule  must  be  miles  away,  and  she  un- 
certain which  road  to  take.  She  started  off  through  the 
woods,  with  an  idea  of  heading  him  off,  but  soon  re- 
turned, and  looked  in  the  cabin  window.  While  there, 
she  heard  little  Susannah  softly  calling,  and  saw  the  door 
was  left  open.  She  went  to  it,  and  peeking  in,  saw  the 
great  "  Han'bal  "  fast  asleep  upon  the  floor. 

She  went  in,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Does  yer  want 
leabe  dat  bad  Han'bal,  Susannah,  and  go  lib  wid  good 
Ros'  'Nervy,  what  neber  beats  chillen?" 

Susannah  chuckled,  and  that  chuckle  Hannibal  heard 
in  his  sleep.  Rose  Minerva  then  took  all  the  pones  she 
could  find  and  every  other  luxury  in  sight,  and  shoulder- 
ing the  now  wide-a-wake  baby,  bade  Susannah  follow 
without  a  word.  "  Look  like  we 's  neber  gwine  ter  trouble 
yer  no  more,  Mr.  Han'bal,"  she  said,  casting  a  withering 
glance  at  the  sleeping  commander. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  out,  Rose  Minerva  began 
to  sing : 

"Farwell,  Han-ny-bal 
Farwell,  Han-ny-hal; 
Let  de  liars  eat  us  up, 
Let  de  bars  eat  us  up; 
Oh,  far  ye  well !  " 

"  Let  the  bars  eat  ye  up,"  chuckled  little  Susannah, 
bowing  mockingly,  as  she  walked  backward  away  from 
the  cabin  door. 

After  a  weary  march  of  a  mile  or  more,  made  with  few 
stops,  Rosa  Minerva  stopped  before  the  door  of  a  large, 
empty  house.  "  Dis  yer's  my  house,"  she  said;  "  but  I 
done  lost  de  key,  an'  I  hab  ter  walk  in  de  winder." 

"Is  yer  got  pones  in  it? "  asked  Susannah,  not  much 
surprised  at  hearing  Rosa  Minerva  owned  a  house;  "an' 
is  yer  got  'lasses  an'  bacon  ? " 

"  Ain't  yer  powerful  peert  now,  hintin'  for  pones  'fore 
we's  inside  ob  it ! " 

"  Is  yer  gwine  in?  " 

"  Is  I  gwine  inter  my  own  house?  Yes,  I  is.  An'  ef 
yer's  a  good  chile  I'se  gwine  ter  let  yer  lib  here  wid  me 

an'  de  baby." 
"An'  Han'bal?" 

"  I'se  gwine  ter  buy  a  black  dog  ter  howl  at  Han'bal 
an'  tear  his  clos." 

Susannah  gave  vent  to  a  series  of  chuckles,  and  her 
admiration  increased  as  she  saw  Rosa  Minerva  draw  a 
bottle  of  milk,  for  the  baby,  from  the  bag  she  had 
brought. 

They  entered  with  some  difficulty,  by  a  window,  but 
were  soon  seated  in  a  fine,  large  room,  eating  pones  and 
sweet  potatoes.  They  were  merry  enough  until  the  sun 
went  down;  and  then,  as  the  shadows  crept  across  the 
great  floor  where  they  sat,  and  one  corner  after  another 
disappeared  from  sight,  only  to  enter  the  imagination, 
little  Susannah  began  to  cry  to  go  home. 

It  was  very  dismal,  even  for  Rosa  Minerva.  She  coaxed 
and  threatened  by  turns,  until  Susannah  fell  asleep. 
Soon,  the  quiet  became  more  unbearable  than  Susannah's 
crying,  and  she  thought,  if  Hannibal  should  call  after 
she  had  bought  the  black  dog,  "  p'haps  she'd  call  dat 
yere  dog  off  an'  let  him  in." 

Suddenly,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  her  mammy 
would  come  home,  and  miss  the  baby  and  little  Susannah. 
"Dat  Han'bal  wished  we  uns  was  done  dead.  I  hope 
he's  scared  the  worst  kind;  but,  O  Lord ! "  she  muttered, 
in  sudden  terror,  "  don'  let  mammy  get  de  scare.  I  mean 
dat  only  for  dat  bad  Han'bal !  " 

Shortly  after  midnight,  she  was  aroused  from  an  uneasy 
sleep,  by  a  noise  at  the  door.  The  step  left  the  door,  and 
went  to  the  window.  The  window  opened,  but  in  the 
darkness  she  could  see  nothing. 

"Is  yer  heah,  honey,  dear  chile?"  The  voice  was 
tender  and  tearful,  and  she  did  not  recognize  it.  "  I'se 
Han'bal,  lookin'  for  de  chillens.    Ain't  nobody  in  dar?" 

"  I'se  heah,  an'  Susannah  an'  de  baby,"  said  Rosa  Mi- 
nerva. 

"Ain't  none  ob  yer  dead,  dear  chile? "he  asked,  in  an 
awe-stricken  voice. 

"  No,  but  I'se  a  heap  sorry  now  dat  I'se  born,  Han'bal," 
said  Rosa  Minerva,  meekly. 

He  came  tumbling  in,  head  first,  and  after  a  few 
plunges  in  the  wrong  direction  grabbed  her  by  the  wool, 
with  a  genuine  exclamation  of  thanksgiving. 

"  I  don'  say  de  furs  ting  dat  yer's  heah,"  he  said,  sit- 
ting down  to  recover  his  breath;  "  but  mammy,  she  done 
streak  it  fur  de  corners,  and  daddy's  jes'  huntin'  fru  eb'ry 
terbacker  barn  in  de  county,  an'  I  see  him  peekin'  up  in 
de  trees  whar  Aunt  Milly's  hens  roost;  but  I'se  for 
cumin'  heah,  yes,  heah,"  he  cried,  excitedly,  groping 
about  in  the  dark  for  Susannah  and  the  baby.  "  An 
yer  poor  mammy's  jes'  wild.  Now,  I'se  gwine  ter  jump 
out  de  winder,  an'  you  ken  hand  out  dem  Susannah  an' 
de  baby." 

"I'll  tote  de  baby,"  said  Rosa  Minerva,  and  she 
handed  him  out,  "an'  you  tote  Susannah." 

"  Ros'  'Nervy,  I'se  gwine  ter  tote  dem  two  chillen  my- 
self: look  like  I  don'  forget  what  I  promised  the  Lord,  ef 
I  ever  get  de  chance  ter  tote  dem  yer  darkies  some  more." 

"An' yer  don'  hope  I  neber  been  born?"  said  Rosa 
Minerva,  as  she  struggled  to  raise  Susannah's  chubby 
little  form  on  to  the  window-sill. 

"  Yer  jes'  keep  on  bein'  born,  jes'  much  as  ebber  yer 
like.  Ef  yer  don'  done  die,  chile,  I'se  neber  gwine  ter 
say  nuffin,  no  more." 

He  laid  Susannah  beside  the  baby,  on  the  ground,  and 
returned  to  help  Rosa  Minerva.  "  What  dat  yere 
noise?"  he  whispered,  as  she  jumped  from  the  window. 

"  Dat's  Susannah  a-larffin'  in  her  sleep." 

He  reached  down  and  lifted  her  up  gently.  "Now, 
Ros'  'Nervy,  ef  yer'll  put  de  baby  under  de  odder  arm, 
look  like  we's  ready." 

She  obeyed,  and  they  walked  silently  through  the  dark 
wood  to  the  cabin. — Register. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Frank  D.  Millet's  water-color  painting, 
"No  Unwelcome  Guest,"  is  described  by  the 
London  News  as  "an  admirably  painted  inte- 
rior, showing  all  the  draftsman  s  skill  ac- 
quired by  practice  in  black  and  white,  combined 
with  a  greater  feeling  for  color  than  has  yet 
been  visible  in  his  productions.  His  manage- 
ment of  light,  skillful  painting  of  various  white 
surfaces  and  bright  aniospheres,  reminds  us 
strongly  of  De  Hoogh's  marvelous  interiors, 
and  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  that  sooty 
blackness  of  a  section  of  the  Uelgian  school 
which  appears  to  exercise  an  unfortunate  attrac- 
tion upon  some  of  our  rising  artists." 

The  death  of  General  Hancock's  son,  Russell 
Hancock,  leaves  that  distinguished  soldier 
childless,  his  only  daughter  having  died  eleven 
years  ago,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een. Mr.  Hancock,  his  wife,  and  children  were 
returning  to  their  plantation  in  Mississippi,  af- 
ter a  visit  to  the  General,  when  he  was  stricken 
down  by  pneumonia,  near  Clarksville,  in  that 
state.  The  widow  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Gwynn,  of  New  York.  General  Hancock 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  unsuccessful  presidential 
candidate  who  came  out  of  a  heated  political 
campaign  without  loss  of  public  respect  and  af- 
fection. 

The  dressmaking  establishment  of  M.  Worth, 
in  Paris,  has  added  to  its  attractions  a  salon  des 
Amazones;  that  is  to  say,  a  room  where  a  dum- 
my horse  is  kept,  which  a  blonde  attendant  helps 
ladies  to  mount,  with  the  object  of  fitting  and 
adjusting  their  riding  habits.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  green  velvet,  and  the  ornamentation 
consists  largely  of  saddles,  whips,  stirrups, 
spurs  and  bridles. 

In  accordance  with  her  dying  wish,  Miss 
Anna  M.Tewes,  of  Baltimore,  was  carried  to  her 
grave  by  eight  young  lady  friends,  each  of  whom 
held  her  coffin  with  one  hand,  and  a  lily  with  the 
other.  They  were  dressed  in  white  satin,  with 
wreaths  of  white  flowers  on  their  heads,  and 
white  flowing  veils.  The  funeral  service  was 
conducted  by  her  two  brothers,  who  are  Catho- 
lic priests. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  of  London  Truth,  received 
from  a  charitable  person  eight  thousand  new 
sixpences  for  distribution  on  Christmas  among 
the  children  of  the  hospitals  and  work-houses. 
He  faithfully  executed  the  trust.  So  far  as  the 
happiness  conferred  by  the  gift  is  concerned,  the 
money  was  as  effective  as  eight  thousand  gold 
sovereigns  would  have  been. 

King  Louis,  of  Bavaria,  lately  ordered  that 
some  bronze  statues  be  set  up  at  his  palace 
gates ;  but,  as  his  Majesty  is  nearly  bankrupt, 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  thought  it  well  to 
put  up  plaster  images  covered  with  bronze  paint. 
This  worked  nicely  until  Louis  discovered  the 
fraud  and  smashed  the  statues  with  a  club. 

The  princely  family  of  the  Starhembergs,  of 
Vienna,  are  possessors  of  a  bond  for  one  mill- 
ion hve  hundred  thousand  florins — about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thouand  dollars — which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  valuable  paper  of  a  similar 
character  in  Europe. 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  is  said  lo  have 
signed  a  contract  with  a  New  York  publishing 
firm  to  write  for  them  his  political  reminiscences. 
The  work  is  to  be  done  in  two  volumes,  and 
General  Butler  is  to  receive  for  it  $50,000  and  a 
small  royalty. 

Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli,  who  inherited  every- 
thing but  the  title  from  Beacon sfield,  is  reason- 
ably considered  a  little  close.  When  notified 
that  he  must  go  and  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Queen,  he  hesitated  on  account  of  the  expense 
involved. 

T.  A.  Trollope,  following  the  example  of  his 
brother  Anthony,  goes  to  his  writing  regularly 
every  morning,  and  does  a  stated  task.  So  does 
Wilkie  Collins;  so  did  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  dif- 
fering from  Thackeray,  who  wrote  when  he  felt 
like  it. 

Louis  Philippe,  according  to  the  Croker  pa- 
pers, once  dined  with  Robespierre,  and  reported 
that  the  latter  spoke  only  one  sentence  during 
the  meal,  namely,  "I  shall  never  get  married.  ' 
As  an  orator,  Robespierre  was  "confused  and 
tedious." 

Victor  Hugo,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches, 
said:  "  ShaKspeare— all  England  is  in  that 
word!  Dante — that  word  contains  all  Italy  !  " 
and  thus  went  all  over  Europe,  only  omitting 
the  mention  of  France  and  her  representative 
poet. 

Lord  Selborne,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  who  is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  nothing  if  not  a  figurehead.  His  salarv  is 
$50,000  a  year,  and  when  he  leaves  office  he  re- 
tires on  a  pension  of  half  of  that  amount. 

M.  Jules  Claretie  is  writing  a  novel  called 
I.' Americaine,  and  in  order  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly representative  of  American  women,  his 
ideal  of  the  heroine  is  ounded  upon  the  lite  and 
surroundings  of  Miss  Lillian  Russell. 

The  Queen  of  England  will  not  lose  her 
daughter  Beatrice  by  marriage.  After  the 
nuptials,  the  princess  will  continue  to  live  with 
her  mother.  The  young  man's  name  is  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  men  now 
living,  the  next  Congress  will  not  contain  any 
member  of  the  historic  Washburn  family,  Wil- 
liam D.,  of  Minnesota,  having  declined  a  reelec- 
tion. 

Eugenie,  ex-Empress  of  France,  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  people  of  Farnborough,  on  the 
streets  of  which  town  she  is  often  seen  afoot,  not 
only  shopping  but  on  errands  of  charity. 

The  celebrated  pianist,  Franz  Liszt,  who  has 
long  been  unable  to  use  his  eyes  in  readiing  and 
writing,  has  partly  recovered  the  health  of 
those  useful  organs. 

The  Queen  of  Madagascar  is  a  beautiful  girl 
of  nineteen,  who  is  married  to  her  Prime  Min- 
ister, aged  sixty-nine,  who  is  also  the  husband 
of  her  mother. 

King  Theebaw  has  given  up  drinking,  and 
now  proposes  to  imprison  and  nog  every  drunk- 
ard in  his  realm. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A  KERCHIEF. 


A  flimsy  fabric,  it  is  true, 

As  soft  as  down  and  as  bright  as  amber. 
Brocaded  with  gay  threads  as  blue 

As  flowers  that  up  my  trellis  clamber.    '  • 

Upon  one  silky  side,  behold, 

Embroidered  near  some  blooming  roses, 
While  on  the  other,  flecked  with  gold, 

A  bright-winged  butterfly  reposes. 

And  though  'tis  but  a  trifle,  yet 

A  something  sweet  upon  it  lingers; 

'Tis  neither  rose  nor  mignonette, 
But  the  faint  touch  ol  fairy  fingers. 

Clinton  Scollard. 

Mamma  ( with  silken  thread  in  her  hands ). 
Do  be  brave,  and  have  it  out,  Maggie;  it  will  be 
all  over  in  a  second. 

Tommy.  Yes,  and  will  be  one  less  for  you  to 
clean,  you  know,  Maggie! — Punch. 

Landlady.  Are  you  enjoying  your  dinner,  Mr. 
Dmnley?    I  trust  you  are  fond  of  turkey. 

Dumlev  (struggling  -with  a  drumstick.  The 
word  "fond,"  in  connection  with  this  bird,  my 
dear  madam,  does  not  adequately  express  my 
feelings;  "revere,"  I  think,  is  better. 

"When  you  goto  bed  you  should  always  hang 
up  your  watch.  It  is  better  for  it,"  remarked 
Wilson  to  his  son,  recently.  The  next  night 
he  asked  the  young  man  what  time  it  was.  I 
don't  know,"  replied  the  youth.  "  Where  is 
your  watch?  "    "  I  hung  it  up,  sir.'' — Graphic. 


Hear  the  warbling  of  the  cats — 
Merry  cats ! 

Oh,  I  love  to  hear  the  music  of  their  midnight 
nightly  spats ! 
And  they  waltz  around  and  frisk  all, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night, 
In  a  wav  so  weird  and  brisk  all, 
While  their  shapely  tails  they  whisk  all 

With  a  Catahne  delight — 
Keeping  time  with  their  tails, 
Like  a  lot  of  Runic  flails, 
To  the  concat -catenation,  sung  in  sundry  sharps 
and  flats, 

Of  a  canticle  on  rats, 
Rats,  rats,  rats, 
Rats— 

To  a  wild  carnivorous  canticle  on  rats! 

Hear  the  turbulent  Tom  cats, 

Daddy  cats ! 
How  the  catapultic  boot-jack  interrupts  their 
fiendish  chats ! 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night 
How  their  ghoulish  outcries  smite 
Portland  flats ! 
From  their  catacoustic  throats 
An  intense 
Cataphonic  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle  cat  that  gloats 

On  the  fence ! 
Ah,  the  tabby  cat  that  listens,  while  she 
gloats, 

To  the  surging  cataclysm  of   their  wild, 
catarrhal  notes ! 

Hear  the  hoarse  grandfather  cats — 
Aged  cats ! 

How  they  make  us  long  to  grasp  a  score  of 

rattling  good  brickbats! 
They  have  caught  a  bad  catarrh, 

Caterwaulin"  at  the  moon  ! 
(See  it?    Caught  a  bad  cat  R!) 
You  may  hear  them  from  afar, 
Roll  it  like  a  British  R, 

Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  aged  tabby 

cat, 

In  a  futile,  mad  appealing  to  the  deaf  old  tabby 
cat! 

Shrieking  higher,  higher,  higher, 
Like  a'  demon  in  a  fire;  ■  " 

While  the  little  kitten  cats- 
Infant  cats —  .  . 
Sing  an  emulous  sweet  ditty  of  their  love  for 
mice  and  rats ! 

That's 

But  a  rudimental  spasm  of  the  capers  of  the 
cats!  Omaha  Herald. 

"  When  I  was  in  Siberia,"  said  Captain  Fur- 
skins,  "it  was  so  durned  cold  that  your  breath 
would  freeze  and  drop  in  lumps  to  the  ground. 
But  we  had  lots  of  fun.  There  were  plenty  of  jack- 
rabbits  and  other  game,  but  it  was  most  too 
cold  to  handle  a  gun.  So,  on  a  clear  moonlight 
night  we  would  set  a  couple  of  big  headlight 
lanterns  on  the  glistening  snow,  way  out  on  the 
steppes,  and  just  wait  for  developments.  The 
rabbits  would  be  attracted  by  the  intense  light, 
which  was  reflected  for  a  great  distance  over  the 
snow  crust,  and  would  all  gather  in  a  circle 
around  the  lamps,  in  mute  astonishment  at  the 
free  picnic  they  were  having.  By  and  by  their 
eyes  would  begin  to  water  from  the  intensity  of 


the  light,  and  as  drop  after  drop  rolled  down,  it 
formed  an  icicle  from  the  ground,  up,  which 
finally  froze  solid  to  the  eyeballs,  and  there  we 
had  'em.  Next  morning  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  take  'em  by  the  tail  and  break  'em  off  the 
icicles." — Missouri  Republican. 

"  Say,  Charles,"  said  MrrBuysell  to  his  clerk  : 
"if  you'll  buy  a  sealskin  sacquc  for  your  wife 
I'll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars  toward  the  pur- 
chase." 

"I  will  do  it,"  replied  the  clerk;  "but,  Mr. 
Buysell,  why  this  burst  of  liberality?  " 

"No  liberality  about  it,  my  boy.  If  your 
wife  comes  out  in  a  sealskin,  don't  you  sec,  it 
will  save  me  the  expense  of  having  to  buy  one 
for  Mrs.  Buysell. 

"  How  so? " 

"Why,  you  don't  suppose  she'd  wear  the 
same  kind  of  clothes  as  my  clerk's  wife  wears, 
do  you?  " — Chicago  News. 

Translated  from  a  French  novel:  "Casting 
herself  between  her  brother  and  his  intended 
victim,  the  fair  Inez  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
vibrated  with  agony:  'Rodolpho,  do  not  kill 
him,  for  if  you  did  he  would  surely  die.'" 
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Train**  leave  ami  are  clue  lo  arrive  at  San 

I  I'll  lirisro  a*  follows 


LEAVE 
FOR 


o.oo  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  111. 

8.00  a.  in. 
*4-cx>  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  ni. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m 
*5-oo  p.  ni. 
t8.oo  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3-30  P- ™ 

8.00  a.  m 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p. m 

7.30  a.  m 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  ni 
*5.oo  p.  m 

3.00  p.  m 

7.00  p. m 

8.00  a.  m 

8.00  a.  m 

7.30  a.  m 


I.OO  ; 


111 


3.00  p 

4.00  p 
*4.oo  p 

7.30  a, 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p. m 

7.30  a.  m. 

♦3.30  p.  m. 
*9-3o  a.  m. 
3.30  P«  m. 
8.00  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 
3.00  p.m. 
4.00  p.  m. 
3.00  p:  m. 


8.< 


.  m. 
.  p.  m. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Benicia 


-Calistoga  and  Napa.  . . 
Colfax  


. .  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. . 

\  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express  

land  East  J  Emigrant  .. 

..Gait  and  lone  via  Livermore  .. 

..Gait  via  Martinez  

. .  Knight's  Landing  

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South  

..Ltvcrmorc  and  Pleasanton  


.  Martinez  . 


lie  and  Chico  

and  East  I  Express... 
"        "      "    (  Emigrant  . 
Nilesand  Haywards  


.Mary 
I  Moja 


I  Ogden  and  East  )  Express. . . . 
i  M  "  "  J  Emigrant  . . 
i  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland  . 
.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

'*  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv 

ermore  

.  Stockton,  via  Martinez  

i  Tulare,  Fresno  I  

I  Madera  and  Merced.  (  

.Vallejo  


.  V  irginia  City  . 
.Woodland  


A  h  k  1  v  k 
FKOM 


6.40  p.  111. 
11. 10  a.  m. 
10.10  a.  m. 
'10.10  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m< 

5.40  p.  m. 
11. 10  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  tn. 
10.40  a.  m. 

6.10  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
'  10.40  a.  in. 
10. 10  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  in. 
•8.40  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

6.10  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 

3.40  p.  m. 

9.40  a.  m. 
•8.40  a.  m. 
11.10  a.m. 

9.40  a.  m. 

5  40  p.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
11. 10  a.  m. 
10. 10  a.  m. 
*6.oo  a.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
i3.4o  p.  m. 

9.40  a.  in. 

5.40  p.m. 
* 10.40  a.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
*3-4<>  P-  m. 


10.10  a.  m. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 
6.40  p.  m. 
10. 10  a.  m. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  EI  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAX  FKA5i<ISt'<» "  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  to. 00,  10.30,  II  00,  II  30,  12.00,  12.30, 

I.OO,  I.3O,  2  OO,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.3O, 
6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9-00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  *7-3o,  *8.oo, 
*8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *9. 30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 
*  1 2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  |n. 30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.00,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00, *6.3o, 7  oo,*7.3°.  (8.00, 
*8-3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  {1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5.3C,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


To  "  SAN  EKANCISCO"  Daily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE—  *6. 23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23, 
*8.S3,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4-23.  *4-53.  *5-23.  *5-S3.  *°-23> 
"6. S3,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5-i5,  *5-45, 
(6.45,  {9.15,  *3-i5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.3b,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.3a,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *$■  37.  *°  07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8-07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  "  °7. 
11.37,  l2-°7.  '2-37.  l-°7.  1-37.  2-°7.  2-37.  3°7.  3-37.  4-°7. 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  t5.52,  t6.22,  6.52,  I7.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52, {I0.22,  IO.52,  {ll.22,  II.52, 
{l2. 22,  12.52,  {l-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — 15.15,  {5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t-15, 

7.45,  t8.is,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  {10.15,  10.45.  "-15.  "-45. 

12.45,  1-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-i5.  4-45.  5->5.  5-45.  6.1$,  6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  1S.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  {7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  }i2-45.  '.45.  2-45.  3-45. 

4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6-45.  *7-'5-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9.15,  n. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  "-J5.  '-I5.  4-«5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


A.  n.  TOWSJE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


I.  II.  (.  nnv 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  10,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leive  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  ( Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streetO  as  follows: 


LRAVB 

S.  F.  | 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
S.  F. 

t6.$o  a.  in.  j 
8.30  a.  m.  ( 

10.40  a.  m.  [ 

•2.30  p.  m. 
4.30  p.  m.  j 

•5.15  p.  m.  1 
6.30  p.  m.  | 

]  San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  | 
Menlo  Park. 

1  ) 

6.35  a.  m. 
*8.io  a.  in. 

9.03  a.m. 
•  10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  m. 
ts.o2  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  m. 

8.30  a.  m.  1 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m.  | 

4.30  p.  m.  1 

1  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  1 
j    Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

1     9.03  a.  m. 
1  *io.o2  a.  m. 

3.36  p.  m. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  j 
•3.30  p.  m.  I 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

|  *  10.02  a.  m. 
I     6.08  pi  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  | 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

1  *io.o2  a.  m. 
I     6.08  p.  m. 

10  40  a.  m.  1 
*3  30  p.  m 

1  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  1 
t  (('amp  Capitola)&  S.  Cruz.  1 

|     6.08  p.  in. 

10.40  a.  m.  !     Soledad  and  VV  ay  Stations.  6.08  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted,    t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


jtSrSTANDARD  of  Time. — Trains' are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  it  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (io) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescaokko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 

to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


For  Sundays  only. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 
return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Opfices. —Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street* 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

;     M>l  IU VISIONS. 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C« 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 
O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .  O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
tf^>    O  P.    M.  (except    Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 

^— '  .  <3  V_/  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centervilie,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
Zi.  p-        daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

•  *  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

CT>  £~  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8(~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
b\^KJ  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SAN  TA  CRUZ. 
$3  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA : 

(J6.oo  —  £6.30,  87-00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^12.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  85-30,  ?6.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,. 8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,  %  1 1.00,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
ifi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  a.30,  10.30,  11.45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  II 1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  *i  12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3. 16,  3.46,  4. 16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

8Sundays  excepted.    *J Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TIC  KE  T,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

336^  BUSH  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  KNCtRAVINO 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 

Al!  kin<U  of  EnamHine  executed  to  order. 


TRE MONT  HOUSli. 


THE     PALACE     HOTEL     O  E  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Room*  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  WILL  HE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI    B  AN 


MRS.  MAGOOGIN'S  VIEWS. 


"  Arrah  me,  Mrs.  McGlagcerty,"  said  an  Irish 
widow,  holding  up  her  two  hands  in  a  manner 
mildly  expressive  of  hex  condemnation  of  some- 
thing.     Hut  did  ye  ever  hear  ihe  loikes?" 

"  The  loikes  of  what?  "  asked  the  neighbor. 

"Av  the  ways  the  young  gurels  are  carryin' 
on  nowadays," answered  Mrs.  Magoogin.  "Oh, 
musha,  but  it's  the  shpi'ilt  craythers  they  are  al- 
togither,  Mrs.  Mc< jlaggerty,  wid  their  low- 
necked  dhresscs  and  their  polly-voo-frogs-legs 
— the  divil  pull  the  tongues  out  av  thim— as  aff 
dacint  clothes  an'  the  English  langwidge  wasn't 
good  enough  for  thim.  Faix'n  it  makes  me  poor 
ould  heart  ache  fwhin  I  think  av  the  fools  the 
faymale  sex  av  the  prisent  toime  makes  av  thim- 
selves.  Nayther  ould  shtoyle  av  clothes  nor 
their  own  native  spaich  nor  their  own  counthry 
is  good  enough  for  the  throllops  anny  longer,  but 
thev  musht  have  their  twoi-loights— bad  sest  to 
thim— an'  their  foine  talk  from  France,  fwhere 
the  head  divil  an' all  his  imps  have  their  head- 
quarthers.  Nayther  are  the  husseys  satisfoied 
wid  this  aither,  but  they  runs  acrass  the  say, 
pullin'  their  poorould  fathers  and  mathers  afther 
thim,  makin'  monkeys  av  thim,  an;,  be  the  same 
token,  sphcndin'  their  money  as  freely  as  aff  it 
was  watner.  An'fwhat  does  they  be  afther  doin' 
fwhin  they  put  fnt  on  the  other  side  but  go  to 
mashin'  counts  an'  barons;  an'  fwhat's  tin 
toimes  worse,  marryin'  the  villians  an'  saddlin' 
the  family  wid  their  debts.  Sure  an'  here's  a 
specimint  fur  ye  in  Evy  Mackey,  the  daughther 
av  the  man  that  made  a  fortune  sellin'  bananys, 
they  tells  me.  Fwat  does  me  foine  little  Evy  do 
afther  gettin'  a  dacint  raisin'  an'agrand  eddica- 
tion?  Fwhoy  she  shpint  tin  years  in  plasther 
Paris  thrainin'  her  v'ice  an'  l'arnin'  to  powther 
her  face  an'  shpake  Frinch,  antil  now  she  polly- 
voos  loike  a  curly-headed  barber  wid  the  catarrh. 
F"what  does  she  do  afther  all  that  but  marry  an 
Eyetalyan  prince  that  hasn't  a  ha'p'orth,  an' 
beyant  his  father's  name  doesn't  own  as  mooch 
as  ye  might  put  in  yer  eye.  It's  a  foine  how-do- 
ye-do,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  McUlaggerty,  fwin  an  Amer- 
ican gurel  wid  a  fortune  has  to  go  to  Etally  to 
foind  herself  a  husband,  an'  then  take  wan  as 
poor  as  Job's  turkey  was  afore  he  ait  it  for  his 
Christmas  dinner.  Sure  an'  aft  my  Arrthoosy 
was  to  go  to  Yurrup  an' do  a  thing  loike  that — 
bring  home  a  pinniless  ould  pauper  av  an  organ- 
grindin'  Choinyman,  to  be  livin  aff  the  airnins 
av  a  dacint  widdy — I'd  breck  uvry  bone  in  her 
body,  an'  throw  the  both  av  thim  out  av  the  dure. 
There's  plinty  av  foine,  able  young  min  in 
Ameriky  to  make  husbands  for  the  best  gurels  in 
the  land,  an'  uvry  toime  I  hear  av  Miss  This  an' 
Miss  That  marryin'  a  rich  furriner,  faix'n  I 
wishes  the  rich  furriner  j'y  av  his  bargain,  an' 
congratylate  the  young  min  at  home  upon  their 
good  fortune  in  havin  eschcaped  from  gettin'  a 
wife  that  was  in  no  way  worthy  av  thim.  Evy 
Mackey  may  be  a  daisy,  an' her  father  be  a  mill- 
ionaire, Mrs.  McGlaggerty,  but  wid  all  their 
beauty  an'  their  mooney  they're  not  a  bit  lather 
than  the  Magoogins,  an  I  do  say  it  mesilf;  an', 
be  heavens,  aft  my  daughter  Arethoosy  uver 
marries  anybody,  ye  can  bet  yer  loife,  me  frind, 
it'll  be  somebody  this  soide  av  the  wathcr,  that's 
able  to  support  her,  or  my  maiden  name's  not 
Berdie.    Thai's  all."— St.  /.  ouis  Critic. 


PUCKERINGS. 


It  is  reported  that  Henry  Watterson  intends 
to  revise  the  alphabet.  He  will  begin  it  with  the 
letter  I. 

The  next  Louisville  exposition  will  admit  free 
only  colonels  and  journalists.  This  lets  in  the 
entire  local  population. 

Tones  was  asked  by  a  friend  why  he  spent  his 
holidays  at  home  with  his  wife.  He  explained 
that  he  had  nothing  else  to  spend. 

A  Pittsburg  woman  shot  and  killed  a  man  in 
that  town  last  week  because  she  "loved  him." 
This  is  all  right.  A  man  whom  a  Pittsburg 
woman  could  love  is  probably  better  dead  than 
alive. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Louisville  to 
bore  for  natural  gas  in  Kentucky.  No  one  having 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  politicians  of 
the  state  can  doubt  that  the  surface  indications 
are  excellent. 

When  Belva  Lockwood  rides  the  tricycle  she 
veils  her  face.  If  the  tricycle  had  sense  enough 
to  appreciate  the  situation,  it  is  thought  it  would 
wear  a  veil,  too. 

"  Yes,  dear  children,"  said  Deacon  Buckrag, 
addressing  the  Sunday  school,  "if  we  are  duti- 
ful and  good  and — and  conscientious  and — er 
truthful  in  this  world,  we  shall  all  meet  together 
in  Paradise." 

The  deacon  is  a  good  man,  but  not  much  of  a 
talker. 

"Now,  children,"  he  went  on,  "  I  want  you 
all  to  tell  me — every  one  of  you — where  we  will 
meet  again  if  we  are  good  and  dutiful  and 
conscientious." 

No  response. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  some  of  you  must 
certainly  know.    It  begins  with  a  P — P — P — " 

"Oh!  I  know,"  exclaimed  a  little  girl  on  one 
of  the  back  benches;  "it's  Purgatory." — Cam- 
bridge  Tribune. 


LEMP'S  ST._LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NOKMANX, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Hugh  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


KRUG  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUV  EE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 
PREMIERE  QUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 
HFI.I.MANN  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agents.  5*5  Front  Strut 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTT'nT  T 

TT  ry  11  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hinlc  of  "  Sunrise,"  '*  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

'IT  hen  11  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,*  good  nedioori  T, 
TT 

TT  Mtldg  well  its  aruma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 

TT 

TT  he  *'  Fre-ih  Toast "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  11  New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT  T— 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  *'  Sunset "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  •*  T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  11  one "  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475  or  By  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  sat i> factory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  atfmpt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


ALFALFA  FRUITJND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The  Many  Great   Advantages  ot  Tulare 
4'ou  nty. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved. . .  -$25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unh- 
ealed Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
Wc  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  Mil  11  U  A  KNITPP, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cai. 
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THE  BEST 

PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywhere. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  Street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  ort  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWKN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  'ZS  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

 J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 


W.  W.  MONT  Ad)  HE  A  CO., 

141.3x3,  115  and  3t7  Market  street.         San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS    I  o  1  ►< .  1  N  < .  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MKS.O.    R.  .loll  WO  V  Prop'r. 

■gDVVARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Strrbt, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically. 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


III  III.  World! 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  rV  K  .A.  M  S  H  I  3?     COM  PAN  Y, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Hrannan  streets, 
at  1  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  HOHGKOBH, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JAN  aid 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  3d 

SAN  PAULO  TUESDAY,  MA«CH  roth 

OCEANIC   THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO  TUK^DAY.  JUNE  ad 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Ag<nt, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Rett  uery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS   President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  -A..   T>.  1822. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  th»  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Fkaniisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  ill  Hold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President: 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Rank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  SaiiNome  utreet, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN"  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  clo«e  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Read.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J  G.  HARDING. 

SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Trade  Makk) 

Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Loreruo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

1024  Market  Street. 

Wc  have  the  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 

the  Lowest  Prices. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Washington,  D.  C,  1 
March       1883.  j 
New  Homb  S.  M.  Co.: 

1   have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
jia  Tweltth  St.,  N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

034  Market  Street,  S.  P., 
Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


JANUARY  24,  1885. 
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PRICE  TEN  CENTS 


SWEEPING   THE    PATH    TO  OFFICE. 


CONTENTS. 
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San  Francisco's  streets  used  to  be  swept  by  machinery. 
Now  they  are  swept  by  hand.  The  glory  of  this  return  to 
the  usages  of  the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  republic 
belongs  chiefly  to  Mr.  Fleet  F.  Strother,  the  present  Aud- 
itor. When  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Mr.  Strother  shed  tears  so  copiously  for  the  unem- 
ployed -that  he  floated  his  noble  and  enlightened  meas- 
ure through,  and  within  a  few  weeks  received  a  touching 
proof  of  the  gratitude  of  the  toilers.  They  elected  him 
Auditor. 

The  hand-sweeping  principle  is  capable  of  wide  ap- 
plication, and  when  the  time  for  another  election  draws 
near,  we  may  expect  to  find  Mr.  Strother  hard  at  work  in 
advocacy  of  further  experiments.  According  to  his  idea, 
the  best.way  to  do  a  thing  is  the  way  that  gives  the  most 
work  to  those  who  do  it.  Consequently,  in  the  early  fall 
of  1886  Mr.  Strother  will  be  urging  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
abolish  railroads,  and  to  turn  the  transportation  business 


over  to  porters  and  pack  mules  and  ox  teams.  He  will, 
doubtless,  also  demand  that  steam  engines  be  taken  out 
of  all  vessels;  that  hand-power  be  used  exclusively  in 
factories;  that  hacks  be  replaced  by  sedan  chairs;  that 
cable-cars  give  way  to  express  wagons  and  handcarts; 
that  elevators  be  run  by  hand-worked  windlasses,  and 
row-boats  occupy  the  field  now  monopolized  by  ferry 
steamers.  Of  course  these  alterations  would  make  life 
pretty  slow ;  but  think  of  the  profitable  employment  that 
would  be  provided  for  honest  voters!  Mr.  Strother  has 
proved  by  what  he  has  done  with  reference  to  street-sweep- 
ing that  he  regards  labor-saving  machinery  as  a  curse  to 
the  workingman  in  that  branch  of  endeavor.  If  this  be 
true  as  to  sweeping  machines,  then  it  is  true  of  all  ma- 
chinery. 

Of  course,  the  intelligent  masses  adore  Mr.  Strother. 
No  one  need  be  surprised  to  see  him  some  day  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  and  triumphantly  elected. 


2 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  BABY. 

Naked  on  parent's  knees,  a  new-born  child, 
Weeping  tnou  satst  when  all  around  thee  smiled; 
So  live,  that  sinking  to  thy  last  long  sleep, 
Thou  then  mayst  smile  while  all  around  thee  weep. 

From  the  Sanskrit  of  Culittasa. 


BOYHOOD. 

Ah,  then  how  sweetly  chosen  those  crowded  days! 
The  minutes  parting  one  by  one,  like  rays 

That  tade  upon  a  summer's  eve. 
But  oh,  what  charm  or  magic  numbers 
Can  give  me  back  the  gentle  slumbers 

Those  weary,  happy  days  did  leave — 
When  by  my  bed  I  saw  my  mother  kneel, 

And  with  her  blessing  took  her  nightly  kiss? — 

Whatever  Time  destroys,  he  cannot  this. 

E'en  now  that  nameless  kiss  I  feel. 

Washington  Alhton. 

WOMAN'S  WORK. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

THE  PROTECTION  AND  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

Passers-by  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Post  streets 
have  often  noticed  a  large  building  and  inclosure  extend- 
ing across  the  entire  block  to  Geary  street,  and,  hearing 
the  merry  laughter  and  shout  of  children's  voices  within, 
have  wondered  what  the  mysterious  place  mi;'ht  be.  Oc- 
casionally a  re[)ort  of  a  ladies'  charity  committee  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  papers,  and  at  some  gorgeous  authors' 
carnival  a  booth  of  brilliantly  costumed  people  from  the 
past  ages  has  filed  by,  and  sometimes  the  great  number 
of  well-behaved  children  occupying  half  the  gallery  of 
Ur.  Nohle's  church  has  attracted  r;otice,  but  still  no  con- 
nection between  these  things  and  the  mysterious  building 
within  its  high  walls  could  possibly  be  suggested. 

Within  that  high  inclosure  is  a  little  world  of  itself,  with 
authorities,  laws  and  privileges,  with  romances  and  tales 
of  sorrow  almost  utterly  unknown  to  the  great  world  out- 
side; the  story  of  misfortune  or  incompetency  of  parents 
is  written  upon  every  little  child's  face  within  its  walls. 

The  origin  of  the  I  ,adies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society 
dates  back  to  the  early  times  of  California,  and  is  one  of 
the  very  oldest  charitable  institutions  in  the  West.  Prom 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Gray,  the  only  remaining  member  of  the 
original  board,  the  following  facts,  which  belong  to  un- 
written history,  have  been  gleaned  : 

"The  society  was  founded  in  1853,  by  Mrs.  Eaton,  the 
wife  of  Major  Eaton,  a  United  States  army  officer.  She 
saw  the  necessity  of  some  protection  for  the  women  who 
were  constantly  arriving  here  in  pursuit  of  husbands  or 
brothers  who  had  gone  to  the  mines,  leaving  no  trace 
behind,  or  perhaps  who  had  died  on  arrival,  as  was 
a  common  occurrence  in  those  days.  The  society- 
was  organized  in  the  old  Episcopal  church  on  Pine 
street,  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny,  now  known 
as  Trinity  church,  on  Post  and  Powell.  The  consti- 
tution then  adopted  was  the  same  as  we  now  work 
by,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  changes  made  to  suit 
the  times.  At  first  we  kept  an  office  on  Sacramento 
street,  which  was  then  about  the  center  of  the  town — an 
intelligence  office,  where  girls  might  apply,  and  families 
wanting  help  could  find  the  best  there  was,  as  it  was  very 
scarce  in  those  days.  We  often  found  women  with  two 
or  three  children,  whose  husbands  could  find  nothing  to 
do  here  and  had  gone  to  the  mines.  Their  hands  were  tied, 
and  all  were  in  a  starving  condition.  We  supplied  them 
with  food,  and  tried  to  put  them  in  a  way  to  do  something 
for  themselves.  The  first  board  of  managers  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Holbrook  (president),  Mrs.  Darling  (secretary  and 
treasurer),  Mrs.  Goddard,  Mrs.  J.  Makee,  Mrs.  R.  Makee, 
Mrs.  Reese,  Mrs.  Wiley,  Mrs.  Verttiny  and  myself,  Mrs. 
Eaton,  the  originator,  having  returned  to  New  England. 

"  The  society  had  been  two  years  in  operation,  and  had 
not  made  much  headway.  Having  nothing  tangible  to 
show  for  our  work,  it  was  hard  to  raise  funds.  Mrs.  God- 
dard proposed  that  we  establish  a  Home  to  put  our  peo- 
ple in ;  then  the  public  could  see  what  we  were  doing, 
and  would  be  more  willing  to  give.  We  had  previously 
boarded  our  proteges  in  poor  families  that  were  in  need 
of  assistance,  thereby  helping  both.  The  idea  of  a  Home 
was  thoroughly  discussed.  When,  the  vote  was  taken 
there  were  ten  present,  six  of  whom  voted  in  favor  of  se- 
curing a  Home  and  four  against  it,  the  four  latter — Mrs. 
Holbrook  (president),  Mrs.  Darling  (treasurer),  Mrs. 
Vert,tiny  and  Mrs.  Wiley — leaving  the  house  upon  hear- 
ing the  result.  Those  left  in  possession  of  the  interests 
of  the  society  were  Mrs.  Goddard,  Mrs.  J.  Makee,  Mrs. 
R.  Makee,  Mrs.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Reese  and  myself.  I 
was  made  president  of  the  society,  and  Mrs.  Stoddard 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

"  We  soon  found  a  place  for  a  Home  on  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Tehama  streets.  By  the  kindness  of  friends, 
we  speedily  had  the  house  furnished  very  comfortably 
and  our  homeless  ones  made  happy.  Miss  A.  C.  Strong 
was  the  first  matron.  Mr.  John  Makee  took  a  large 
wagon  and  went  through  Front  street,  inviting  merchants 
to  contribute,  which  they  did  very  liberally,  so  that  we 
had  enough  for  our  family  in  the  Home  and  also  to  deal 
out  to  a  great  many  poor  families  outside.  Then  we  im- 
mediately began  to  think  about  a  Home  of  our  own  that 
we  should  not  have  to  pay  rent  for.  Mrs.  Reese  (Mrs.  T. 
Selby's  mother)  went  to  the  Legislature  that  winter  and 
asked  for  an  appropriation  to  purchase  a  Home.  She 
succeeded  in  get.ing  three  thousand  dollars.   The  lad'es 


of  the  board  were  then  requested  to  go  out  and  raise 
what  they  could ;  and  among  ourselves  and  our  imme- 
diate friends  we  made  up  a  purse  of  nearly  four  thousand 
dollars.  We  then  purchased  a  large,  old-fashioned  but 
commodious  house  on  Tehama  near  Second  street,  which 
cost,  when  it  was  ready  for  occupancy,  a  little  over  six 
thousand  dollars.    It  served  us  two  years. 

"  One  of  our  board,  Mrs.  Denny,  now  of  San  Jose,  was 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Horace  Hawes  and 
family.  She  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  give  us  a 
lot  to  build  a  Home  upon,  which  he  very  kindly  did,  and 
munificently  deeded  us  the  block  bounded  by  Geary, 
Post  and  Franklin  streets  and  Van  Ness  avenue,  where 
we  are  at  present  located.  The  land  is  now  quite  valu- 
able, but  the  ground  rent  we  receive  merely  pays  our 
taxes.  We  cannot  sell  any  part  of  it  until  a  certain  time 
has  elapsed. 

"  I  think  it  was  in  1862  that  our  present  building  was 
commenced.  We  had  very  much  to  contend  with  on 
account  of  the  sand  and  the  unimproved  condition  of  the 
city ;  we  had  to  plank  one  road  from  Hush  to  Post  street, 
which  cost  us  five  hundred  dollars,  besides  others.  There 
was  not  any  street  cut  through  to  the  Western  Addition 
then  but  Bush  street,  and  scarcely  any  houses  around  us. 

"  We  have  been  wonderfully  prospered  and  blessed  to 
the  present  time.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  that  because  it  is  his  work  we  have  never  been 
straitened  for  means,  though  sometimes  it  has  seemed 
very  dark.  In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the 
society,  I  remember  many  appropriations  from  the  state 
and  many  generous  donations  from  our  wealthy  citizens; 
but  of  them  all  I  doubt  if  anything  has  brought  us  so 
much  real  joy  as  when  we  got  our  first  appropriation  and 
bought  our  first  property  on  Tehama  street.  I  suppose 
there  never  were  twelve  happier  women." 

Mrs.  Gray  is  now  an  old  lady  of  almost  eighty;  her 
face,  which  bears  marks  of  weariness,  is  luxuriantly 
framed  in  wavy,  silken  hair,  still  showing  its  raven  luster 
in  spite  of  the  silver  touches.  For  nearly  thirty  years  she 
has  been  president  of  the  society — the  last  fourteen — 
her  resignation  being  absolutely  refused  each  year  when 
sent  in ;  and  she  is  looked  upon  by  the  ladies  of  the 
board  as  the  mother  of  the  institution,  without  whose 
presence  the  work  cannot  go  on.  It  would  appear  from 
the  study  made  thus  far  of  "  Our  Notable  Women  "  that 
active  work,  mental  and  physical,  serves  to  preserve  the 
faculties  of  womankind.  As  in  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, founder  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  Mrs.  Bickcrdyke, 
active  in  the  United  States  Hospital  service,  and  Mrs. 
Saunders,  a  lifelong  student  of  Shakespeare,  so  does  Mrs. 
Gray  exhibit  the  strongest  mentality;  her  handwriting 
is  clear  and  distinct,  her  expression  forcible  and  to  the 
point — remarkably  so  considering  her  ripened  age. 

Of  late  years,  Mrs.  George  Barstow,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  has  assumed  the  greater  responsibil- 
ities, to  relieve  Mrs.  Gray,  and  together  with  the  board 
of  managers,  has  sought  to  make  her  position  as  little  of 
a  burden  as  possible,  that  she  may  continue  to  meet  with 
them.  The  board  and  officers  are  composed  of  ladies 
of  our  most  refined  circles,  who  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  its  welfare.  The  list  of  those  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year  is  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  N.  Gray;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  George  Barstow;  Secretary,  Miss  Beaver; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  Jackson ;  Treasurer, 
Miss  L.  Hutchinson;  Managers — Mrs.  S.  Adams,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Applegate,  Mrs.  J.  Archbald,  Mrs.  Harry  Bigelow, 
Mrs.  Charles  Clayton,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall,  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Cole,  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Dennis,  Mrs.  J. 
II.  Flint,  Mrs.  Charles  Goodall,  Mrs.  George  Haight, 
Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  J.  Morton,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall, 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Palmer,  Mrs.  M.  Parker,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Sims, 
Mrs.  John  Taylor,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Wakelee;  Honorary 
Manager,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ober;  Trustees— J.  Archbald,  L.  L. 
Baker,  H.  L.  Dodge,  J.  B.  Roberts,  J.  R.  Sims,  Charles 
Goodall. 

To  come  back  to  the  mysterious  building  in  the  inclos- 
ure, we  find  that  the  workings  of  the  institution  gradually 
changed  until  it  became  devoted  especially  to  children  of 
tender  years  who  were  homeless  and  friendless — destitute 
women  finding  a  refuge  elsewhere  in  some  other  of  the 
institutions  which  have  sprung  up  since  for  their  benefit — 
until  now  it  is  thrown  open  to  boys  from  two  to  nine,  and 
girls  up  to  thirteen.  For  various  reasons,  girls  are  more 
welcome  than  boys,  and  more  easily  provided  for,  homes 
being  found  for  them,  or  places  to  work  at  sewing,  mil- 
linery or  similar  occupations;  while  the  boys  remain  on 
their  hands  a  hopeless  problem,  with  no  trades  or  oppor- 
tunities open  to  them,  except  in  rare  cases.  Orphans, 
half-orphans,  and  abandoned  children  are  the  heads 
under  which  they  are  classified.  The  first  are  of  chief 
consideration,  and  the  state  acknowledges  its  paternal 
responsibility  for  all  such.  Half-orphans  are  next  in 
favor,  and  looked  upon  kindly  to  the  orphaned  extent ; 
but  to  be  an  abandoned  child,  even  here,  is  to  wear  a  badge 
of  inferiority—the  innocent  suffering  for  the  criminal  in- 
conqietency  of  the  guilty.  Unless  completely  abandoned 
for  a  whole  year,  the  institution  is  compelled  to  support 
a  child  of  this  class  without  any  assistance  whatever,  thus 
adding  to  the  already  heavy  burden,  and  reducing  the 
standard  of  the  entire  institution  to  make  up  for  its  main- 
tenance. There  have  been  cases  where  children  have 
been  under  their  care  for  twenty  years  without  a  human 
bein^  ever  calling  to  inquire  in  regard  to  them. 


Two  girls  were  found  in  a  hotel  in  this  city,  utterly 
abandoned  by  their  father.  They  were  among  the  first 
who  found  a  refuge  in  the  Home,  but  the  elder,  proving 
a  little  touched  mentally,  was  sent  to  the  Almshouse, 
where  she  died  insane.  The  other,  without  a  place  to 
turn  to  as  she  grew  up,  has  become  a  fixture  in  the  only 
home  she  had  ever  known ;  and  being  rather  weak-minded, 
sings  over  her  wash-tub,  day  after  day,  original  songs  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  all  to  the  effect  that  she  is  to  marry  and 
go  to  a  nice  little  home  of  her  own,  and  that  her  beau  is 
coming  to-morrow.  The  other  children  gather  around 
and  listen  to  the  refrain,  while  the  steam  envelops  her  in 
a  hazy  mist : 

He  is  coming  to-morrow. 
He  is  coming  to-morrow. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Protection  and  Relief  Society  is 
that  it  makes  no  race  distinctions.  "  Whether  Christian, 
Jew,  Infidel,  Pagan,  or  Mahommedan,  makes  no  differ- 
ence. If  they  are  little  children,  helpless,  forsaken  and 
in  want,  that  is  in  itself  a  passport  against  which  the 
Ladies'  Home  has  never  shut  its  doors."  (Mrs.  George 
Barstow's  report.) 

A  curious  instance  is  that  of  Jane  Funge,  a  half  Chinese 
and  South  American  child,  a  native  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
The  Chinese  father  died,  leaving  his  two  orphan  children, 
boy  and  girl,  well  provided  for.  A  Chinese  uncle  taking 
posssesion  of  the  property  and  realizing  upon  it,  started 
with  them  to  carry  them  to  the  interior  of  China.  On  the 
yay,  in  the  vessel,  he  treated  them  so  cruelly  that  the  pas- 
sengers interfered,  and  on  reaching  this  port  the  uncle 
fled  with  the  money,  and  the  children,  seeking  advice  of 
the  Dutch  Consul,  the  boy  found  a  place  to  work,  and  is 
now  on  the  ship  Corwin,  earning  good  wages,  while  the 
girl  found  a  refuge  in  the  Home.  She  has  a  strong  Indian 
look,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  child,  as  well  as  tolerably 
bright  in  her  lessons. 

It  being  a  means  of  schooling  as  well  as  a  home — for 
they  have  four  scrrool-rooms  and  a  kindergarten  in  the 
inclosure — the  institution  is  favorably  looked  upon  by 
parents  in  peculiar  circumstances,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
a  limited  sum  for  the  education  of  their  children.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  Alaskan  children,  whose  father 
wishes  them  to  become  Americanized  by  contact  with 
American  children.  Here,  also,  little  ones  are  left  by 
mothers  or  fathers  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  board, 
knowing  that  they  will  have  good  care,  physically  and 
morally  as  well  as  mentally. 

A  little  conversation,  taken  down  on  the  spot,  will  con- 
vey better  the  method  of  placing  children  in  the  Home 
than  any  formula  or  list  of  questions: 

A  man,  breathing  his  German-Jewish  origin  at  every 
pore,  conies  in,  leading  by  the  hand  a  forlorn-looking 
little  boy  of  about  seven. 

"  Yes,  mom  !  I  vas  a  Cherman,  and  I  have  lost  five 
tousand  dollar  for  signing  a  note  for  a  frent.  I  have  vork 
in  the  California  Market,  and  I  vill  pay  board  for  de 
child.  'Mrs.  Vesser — she  told  me  as  how  she  had  dree 
chillern  here  and  two  at  home,  and  dot  de  chillern  here 
was  more  different  as  from  the  chillern  at  home."  [Wax- 
ing louder  and  more  earnest.)  "  So  I  vants  my  liddle 
boy  to  be  in  a  blace  like  dot,  and  not  running  on  de 
streets  no  more." 

The  lady  manager,  Mrs.  Flint,  who  has  already  inves- 
tigated the  ftise,  and  knows  it  to  be  all  right,  signifies 
that  he  may  come  up  to  the  table  and  give  the  child's 
name  and  age,  and  nativity  of  parents.  He  again  assures 
her  that  he  is  a  German,  which  makes  several  ladies  pres- 
ent indulge  in  a  faint  smile.  While  wrestling  with  other 
questions  which  scarcely  seem  to  penetrate  the  dim  and 
fishy  mind  of  him,  though  he  replies  in  an  enormously 
loud  voice  suitable  for  a  fishman  on  the  street,  suddenly 
a  sob  is  heard  in  the  back  of  the  room.  It  is  the  little 
boy.  His  father  goes  to  him  immediately,  and  rubs  the 
poor  child's  eyes  violently  with  a  red  handkerchief,  in  an 
attempt  at  a  sort  of  rough  kindness. 

"Tond't  you  gry,  Villie.  I  never  tot  as  how  I  vould 
pud  you  in  de  poor-house,  Gott  knows — but  tond't  you 
gry.  You  have  struck  de  best  home  you  had  yet.  Choost 
be  a  good  boy."  Then,  turning  to  the  lady  manager, 
anxiously  :  "  Mom,  can  I  bring  his  liddle  vagon  and  his 
droom  ? " 

"Oh,  certainly;  but  I'm  afraid  they  won't  last  long 
with  so  many  children  around." 

With  a  relieved  smile  he  addresses  the  child,  who 
looks  more  like  his  dead  Irish  mother  than  himself: 
"  Dot's  all  right,  Villie;  you'll  be  all  right  puddy  soon. 
I'll  come  down  in  my  butcher  vagon  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  I'll  bring  your  glose — he  has  two  more  good 
zuits,  mom— and  I'll  bring  your  droom  and  your  vagon, 
and  all  your  liddle  dings.  Now,  tond't  you  gry,  Villie, 
tond't  you  gry."  Then,  turning  to  the  lady  again :  "  I 
dinks,  moiu,  if  you  vas  to  send  for  Mrs.  Vesser's  little 
gal,  she  could  take  him  and  make  him  feel  not  so  lone- 
some." 

"  Mrs.  Vesser's  little  gal  "  is  sent  for,  and  she  is  soon 
enveloped  in  a  thick  mist  of  German  vernacular,  in  which 
"  Villie  "  is  commended  to  her  care ;  after  which  a  con- 
cussion of  awfully  resounding  butcher-kisses  breaks  upon 
the  startled  air,  and  the  child  is  led  off,  more  cheerful, 
while  the  father  makes  a  little  apologetic  speech  to  the 
assembled  people  in  the  parlor,  to  the  effect,  "  Gott  pity 
de  child  wot  has  got  no  mudder." 
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At  this  moment,  as  he  goes  out,  an  angular  New 
England  woman,  the  widow  of  a  Truckee  lumberman, 
comes  in.  She  has  placed  her  eight-year-old  boy  here 
until  she  could  get  a  place  to  work.  She  has  gotten  a 
situation  near  San  Geronimo,  where  she  attends  to  the 
housework  and  running  of  a  ranch  for  a  wealthy  Spanish 
gentleman  whose  family  spend  the  summer  at  this 
place.  He  has  told  her  "to  go  and  get  her  boy,  of 
course.  There  is  plenty  and  to  spare,  and  no  need  for 
her  to  be  separated  from  him." 

As  the  child  comes  in  he  gives  a  great  scream  of  joy, 
and  springs  into  her  arms  (they  have  never  been  sepa- 
rated before);  she  clasps  him  close  and  carries  him  bodily 
to  the  sofa,  where  they  mingle  their  tears  of  gladness. 
He  recovers  his  composure,  however,  when  he  finds  that 
he  is  to  go  with  her;  but,  going  to  change  his  clothes,  he 
turns  back  with  suspicion,  and  says,  "Now,  don't  you 
go,  mamma." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  take  him  back  with  me.  It's  only 
been  two  months,"  she  says,  her  eyes  all  red  with  weep- 
ing, and  her  nose,  too,  "  but  it  seems  like  two  years. 
But  Senor  Tuboose  said  I  could  have  him  as  well  as  not, 
and  I  couldn't  wait  another  day.  There's  plenty  and  to 
spare  up  there — eggs,  milk,  and  eyerything  in  profusion — 
enough  for  my  boy  and  me.  But  I'll  never  forget  this 
Home,  and  the  comfort  it  has  been  to  me.  I  hunted  for 
two  months  to  find  a  place  to  leave  my  boy— for,  of 
course,  I  couldn't  have  half  a  chance  to  get  any  work 
with  him  along — and  I  couldn't  find  any  for  love  or 
money  till  I  heard  of  the  Home.  And  I  went  away, 
knowing  he  was  safe  and  sound  just  as  if  I  had  him  under 
my  own  eye.  Oh !  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  poor  mothers 
like  me." 

She  pays  a  small  sum  for  his  board,  and  the  boy  comes 
up,  dressed  in  his  best,  with  a  little  bundle  under  his  arm  ; 
and  they  walk  off  together,  brimming  with  happiness. 

As  they  go,  there  comes  in  a  pretty,  slender  young 
woman,  with  two  beautiful  black-eyed  little  boys,  neatly, 
even  stylishly,  dressed.  She  has  a  thick  veil  over  her 
face,  which,  in  spite  of  the  covering,  looks  set  and  white. 
In  a  low  voice,  almost  inaudible,  she  makes  known  her 
desire  to  put  them  in  the  institution.  By  a  series  of 
questions,  directly  put,  she  is  pursuaded  to  tell  her  rea- 
sons for  so  doing.  Her  husband  is  lying  in  the  hospital 
with  a  broken  leg,  erysipelas  has  set  in,  and  his  recovery 
is  doubtful.  Her  baby  girl  is  in  her  mother's  charge.  If 
the  two  boys  could  find  a  home,  she  could  get  employ- 
ment in  a  French  laundry,  which  work  she  understands, 
obtaining  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars  a  week.  Being 
told  that  the  number  ot  boys  is  already  too  many,  and 
that  she  will  have  to  wait  for  a  vacancy,  she  looks  de- 
spairingly around,  and  says,  "  Do  you  know  any  other 
place  I  could  take  them  to?  " 

"  Why  do  you  not  ask  some  of  your  friends  to  take 
them  for  a  while?"  asks  the  lady  manager,  sympa- 
thetically. 

"  Friends  are  so  few  when  your  are  in  trouble,"  she  re- 
plies, with  a  strange  apathy — a  saying  which  might  well 
serve  for  the  motto  of  the  institution  itself. 

A  different  case  is  that  of  a  mother  coming  with  three 
children,  telling  a  tale  of  starvation,  while  upon  her 
cheek  gleams  a  thick  layer  of  red  paint,  and  above  her 
eyes  a  streak  of  black.  She  is  naturally  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  From  long  experience,  the  lady  mana- 
gers have  developed  a  keen  eye  for  the  reading  of  signs, 
and  one  of  the  most  doubtful  is  the  wearing  of  a  heavy' 
veil  which  is  never  lifted  during  the  interview.  It  is  a 
token  of  the  reverse  of  open  honesty,  and  often  indicates 
an  intention  to  completely  abandon  children. 

Many  of  the  applications  are  made  by  Spanish  mothers 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  English.  Mrs.  Flint's  pres- 
ence at  such  times  is  a  great  relief,  as  she  is  an  adept  in 
the  Spanish  tongue,  and  soon  straightens  matter  out. 
The  matron,  Miss  McGladdery,  has  a  positive  genius  for 
nursing  children ;  so  that  the  death  rate  of  the  institution 
is  phenomenally  small,  only  one  death  occurring  among 
the  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  waifs  who  have 
found  a  home  under  her  care  during  the  last  year. 
Her  maternal  instinct  is  specially  shown  in  the  fact 
that  she  has  adopted  one  of  the  girls  for  her  own  child, 
sending  her  away  to  school,  that  she  may  be  fitted  for 
a  teacher. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  friction  of  these  children  upon 
each  other  is  to  wear  off  the  edges  of  individuality. 
In  several  weeks  a  child  that  is  saucy  and  bold  will  set- 
tle down  among  his  or  her  companions  and  accept  the 
situation.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  much  less  quar- 
reling among  them  than  in  an  ordinary  family.  In  the 
nursery  it  is  a  constant  fourth  of  July  celebration,  or 
something  like  it,  where  the  children — the  smallest  ones — 
just  howl  themselves  hoarse  for  fun;  they  run,  screech, 
tumble  down,  show  off,  and  cut  up  antics  generally,  just 
as  healthy,  untamed  youngsters  are  inclined  to  do  natu- 
rally. It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  any 
Oliver  Twist  quelling  process.  To  show  how  the 
Home's  mission  has  been  fulfilled,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  to  the  once  forsaken  boys  and  girls  now  happily 
settled  in  good  families  scattered  throughout  the  state  of 
California,  where  many  have  become  sons  and  daughters 
by  adoption,  and  are  also,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  in- 
stead of  a  burden  and  a  curse  to  the  state,  growing  up  to 
bj  a  blessing  and  support. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


A  VISIBLE  APPARITION. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  six  months  a  series  of  curious 
papers  have  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Revieic, 
on  a  subject  which,  in  all  countries  and  in  all"  ages,  has 
caused  much  speculative  discussion.  As  the  authors  of 
this  article  truly  say,  "  The  question  of  what  apparitions 
really  are,  has  in  a  kind  of  fashion  smoldered  on  since 
the  days  of  the  Cave-men,  or  at  least  of  lob  and  Homer." 
They  do  not,  however,  deal  with  the  apparitions  of  the 
dead,  but  with  a  class  of  phenomena  at  once  ancient, 
wide-spread  and  notorious — the  alleged  apparitions  of  liv- 
ing persons,  "  the  commonest  of  which  are  death-wraiths, 
or  apparitions  of  persons  near  the  moment  of  death." 
They  go  on  to  connect  these  phenomena  with  quite 
humble  and  unemotional  forms  of  thought-transference — 
embracing  the  whole  set  of  facts,  large  and  small,  ex- 
perimental and  spontaneous,  under  the  term  "  telepathy!" 
They  present  a  number  of  well  authenticated  cases  where 
the  percipient  sees  the  phantasmal  figure,  as  an  ap- 
parently solid  object,  among  the  familiar  objects  which 
surround  him,  and  holding  to  those  objects  just  such  a 
relation  as  a  figure  of  flesh  and  blood  might  have  held. 
They  also  make  special  reference  to  one  large  and  im- 
portant class  of  death-wraiths  "  whose  peculiarity  is 
that  the  dress  is,  as  it  were,  an  integral  part  of  them, 
forming  an  element  in  the  apparition  so  conspicuous  and 
unexpected  as  to  attract  a  full  share  of  attention."  These 
are  the  cases  where  the  phantom  appears  in  the  dress 
or  with  the  aspect  which  the  dying  man  actually  wore  at 
death,  and  of  which  the  percipient  was  not  previously 
aware.  Here  it  undoubtedly  seems  as  though  the  agent 
had  transmitted  a  finished  picture  of  himself— on  imago, 
as  Lucretius  would  say,  "  thrown  off  from  his  whole  cir- 
cumference, which  needed  no  reinforcement  from  the 
percipient's  shaping  imagination  before  it  stood  complete 
and  evident  in  the  open  day."  Cases  are  given  where 
the  dying  person  is  merely  seen  clad  in  white — as  it  were 
the  vague  reflection  of  a  night-dress,  in  which  he  lies— or 
where  the  dress  worn  at  death  is  altogether  strange  and 
unusual. 

I  propose  now  to  narrate  certain  facts  which  illustrate 
very  strikingly  the  theories  of  the  authors  of  the  remark- 
able paper  in  question.  The  case-  falls  within  those  last 
referred  to,  where  dress  has  an  important  connection 
with  the  death-wraith.  I  must  first  mention,  however, 
that  the  story  has  before  appeared  in  print  in  various 
forms — indeed,  the  Review  writers  refer  to  it  incidentally— 
but  I  do  not  believe  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  facts 
have  been  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  Canada  and  England;  and,  in- 
deed, all  I  shall  do  is  to  reproduce  the  account  as  I  find 
it  in  the  manuscript  of  a  lady  of  high  social  position  in 
Quebec,  who  wrote  it  at  the  request  of  her  friends  a  short 
time  before  her  death.  The  only  liberty  I  have  taken  is 
to  condense  the  narrative.  The  facts  shall  be  given  in 
their  original  form,  without  comment  or  addition  : 

"In  the  year  1785  the  Thirty-third  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sydney,  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  then  set 
apart  as  a  distinct  province,  under  the  government  of 
Major  Desbarres.  Sydney  was  just  established  as  the 
capital,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  leave  Louisbourg 
to  ruin  and  decay.  The  garrison  was  stationed  in  log- 
houses,  hastily  erected  for  its  accommodation,  on  the  pen- 
insula where  the  town  still  stands.  It  was  a  dull  place 
for  a  number  of  gentlemen  fond  of  gayety.  Without 
ladies  to  flirt  with,  or  other  means  of  amusement,  their 
time  lay  heavy  on  their  hands  in  the  embryo  capital. 

"The  barracks,  which  afterward  gave  place  to  more 
convenient  quarters,  consisted  of  a  number  of  houses 
surrounding  a  larger  building,  which  was  used  as  a  mess- 
room.  The  small  houses-were  occupied  by  the  officers 
and  governor,  and  were  warmed  by  immense  stoves, 
which  were  in  those  days  novel  inventions.  One  of  these 
huts  had  for  jts  inmates  Lieutenant  Wynyard  and  Captain 
Sherbrooke.  It  comprised,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  sitting- 
room  and  two  small  bed-rooms.  An  officer  named  Jones, 
who  was  not  in  very  good  health  at  the  time,  slept  in  a 
small  room  above  those  of  the  other  gentlemen.  The 
partitions  were  exceedingly  thin,  and  it  was  quite  easy  to 
hear  any  conversation  that  was  carried  on  in  any  part  of 
the  house. 

"  On  a  winter  evening  in  January,  after  mess,  Wynyard 
and  Sherbrooke  left  the  table,  saying  that  they  were  going 
to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  in  their  own  quarters.  At  this  an- 
nouncement there  was  a  general  shout  of  merriment,  as 
these  two  officers  were  not  remarkable  as  coffee-drinkers, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  last  to  leave  the  table  whilst 
any  one  was  willing  to  pass  the  wine. 

"  Next  morning  there  was  much  excitement  among  the 
officers,  when  Jones  made  his  appearance  and  declared 
that  Wynyard  and  Sherbrooke  had  seen  a  ghost  the  night 
before.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  would  ad- 
mit anything.  Wynyard  was  obviously  very  touchy  about 
the  affair,  while  Sherbrooke  evaded  all  questions,  with  the 
remark:  '  Don't  mind  Jones;  he  never  hears  or  under- 
stands the  half  of  what  is  said,  and  never  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.'  The  reporter  of  the  story,  Colonel 
then  Captain — (lore,  the  father  of  the  lady  whose  account 
I  am  giving,  and  who  had  it  verbatim  from  him,  managed 
to  get  Jones  aside  and  obtain  all  the  facts.  It  appears 
that  the  night  before,  Wynyard  and  Sherbrooke  were  play- 
ing backgammon,  when,  suddenly,  Jones  heard  them 
violently  push  back  their  chairs  and  simultaneously  utter 
a  loud  exclamation.  Jones  hurried  down,  and  found  them 
both  standing  up  and  staring  at  something  in  great  amaze- 
ment. 'What's  the  row  about?'  asked  Jones.  Sher- 
brooke replied  '•  'A  person  strangely  dressed  has  just  come 
in  at  the  door  and  walked  into  Wynyard's  bed-room, and 
Wynyard  says  it's  his  brother  Jack.'  '  By  George!'  ex- 
claimed Jones,  '  it  must  be  his  ghost  then,  for  I  heard  no 
one  come  in.  Thereupon  all  three  instantly  went  into 
the  small  room,  but  not  a  soul  was  found  there. 

"  Jones  always  persisted  in  telling  the  same  story,  but 
at  last  he  got  sulky  when  the  officers  kept  chaffing  him 
about  '  Jones's  ghost.'  In  after  years,  some  of  the  officers 
who  were  present  told  the  story  in  Ireland,  mimicking 
Jones  and  putting  long  speeches  in  the  ghost's  mouth. 


The  chief  authority  for  this  story,  however— Colonel 
Ralph  Gore— begged  Wynyard  and  Sherbrooke,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  to  tell  him  what  foundation  there  was 
for  the  story.  Sherbrooke  then,  without  any  hesitation, 
said  that  they  had  gone  straight  from  mess  to  their  quar- 
ters, drunk  their  coffee,  and  amused  themselves  quietly  for 
some  time.  Wynyard  was  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  door, 
and  Sherbrooke  the  opposite  way,  and  consequently  in 
front  of  his  friend.  Wynyard  suddenly  jumped  up  and 
pushed  back  his  chair,  with  the  exclamation :  '  Good  God, 
my  brother  Jack! '  Sherbrooke  instantly  rose,  and  as  he 
turned  round  he  saw  a  gentleman,  entirely  a  stranger  to 
him,  walk  across  into  Wynyard's  bed-room ;  and  it  was  at 
this  instant  that  Jones  came  down.  The  dress  worn  by 
the  stranger  was  one,  it  was  afterward  found,  at  that  time 
in  vogue  among  the  hunting  and  sporting  men  of  England. 
Colonel  Gore  entered  in  his  pocket-book  the  facts  and 
the  date,  and  more  than  six  weeks  afterward  letters  were 
received  by  the  way  of  Louisbourg,  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  Jack  Wynyard's  death  on  the  very  evening  in 
question.  It  turned  out  that  his  death  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  whilst  hunting.  Miss 
Wynyard,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  immediately  after  the  accident,  afterward  de- 
clared that  he  more  than  once  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
to  see  his  brother  George,  who  was  in  Canada,  and  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached. 

"  Some  years  after  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  Eng- 
land, Sherbrooke  was  at  Bath,  with  William  Wynyard, 
another  member  of  the  same  family — he  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  Adjutant  Oeneral's  office,  and  well 
known  at  the  Horse  Guards.  These  two  gentlemen  were 
walking  on  Milsom  street,  when  Sherbooke  suddenly 
said,  '  You  have  oftened  questioned  me  about  the 
figure  that  your  brother  George  and  I  saw  at  Cape  Bre- 
ton ;  now  look  across  the  street,  and  you  will  see  a  per- 
son exactly  like  the  one  I  saw.'  Wynyard  appeared  quite 
awed  for  the  moment,  and  then  replied :  '  I  have  often 
doubted  your  story,  I  must  admit;  but  the  gentleman  you 
see  opposite  has  been  taken  time  and  again  for  my  dead 
brother;  they  were  like  in  dress,  manner  and  walk.' 
Colonel  Gore  observed  more  than  once  that  if  Wynyard's 
imagination  had  conjured  up  the  apparation  of  his  ab- 
sent brother,  it  was  certainly  extraordinary  that  Sher- 
brooke should  have  at  the  same  moment  seen  the  image 
of  one  who  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  It  has  been  also 
stated  on  excellent  authority  that  lack  Wynyard,  whilst 
on  his  deathbed,  awoke  from  a  deep  sleep  or  trance,  and 
said  that  he  was  quite  contenj  to  die,  because  he  had  seen 
George.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Sherbrooke  mentioned 
as  having  seen  the  apparation  was  Sir  John  Coap  Sher- 
brooke, afterward  Governor  General  of  Canada.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  revered  and  respected  by 
all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him  in  his  official 
or  in  his  private  life;  and  he,  all  concur,  frequently 
alluded  to  the  occurrence,  in  tones  of  deep  solemnity." 

The  foregoing  facts  are  firmly  believed  by  all  the  living 
relatives  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  said  to  have  seen  the 
apparition.  I  do  nothing  more  than  tell  the  story  as  I 
find  it.  My  object,  however,  in  giving  this  account  to 
the  public,  or  rather  this  complete  version  of  an  old  story, 
is  to  show  that  it  falls  within  a  class  of  incidents  of 
which  the  writers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  adduce  a 
number  of  striking  instances.  As  in  the  English  cases, 
the  reproduction  of  actual  costume  and  actual  aspect  is 
quite  distinct.  We  must  believe  that  the  dying  man 
transmitted  a  picture  of  himself  to  his  favorite  brother. 
After  all,  is  not  a  death-wraith  under  such  circumstances 
explicable  on  the  same  principles  which  permit  a  man  of 
a  powerful  mind  to  read  that  of  another? — a  phenomenon 
of  which  there  have  been  some  remarkable  illustrations 
of  late,  and  which  have  enabled  Fargus,  in  Called  Back,  to 
give  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  deeply  absorbing  story. 
Thought-transference  is  but  a  general  name  for  that  men- 
tal power  which  permits  minds  to  act  upon  each  other ; 
which  makes  one  the  instrument  of  the  other,  or  forces 
one  to  tell  its  very  thoughts  at  the  dictation  of  the  stron- 
ger will.  May  it  not  be  the  most  extraordinary  emanation 
of  this  power  that  enables  a  person,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  to  present  his  bodily  resemblance  to  a  friend  or 
relative,  whose  senses  are  prepared  for  the  apparition  by 
a  mysterious  mental  telegraphy  of  whose  operations  we 
yet  know  nothing?  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  nar- 
rative before  us  is  the  fact  that  the  death-wraith  should 
have  appeared  to  two  persons  simultaneously.  The 
writers  in  the  Review  are  prepared,  however,  to  accept 
this  phenomenon  as  susceptible  of  explanation.  They 
refer  to  a  case  of  a  friend  of  their  own,  without  having 
given  the  slightest  hint  of  his  intention,  concentrating  his 
mind  for  some  minutes  on  the  idea  of  appearing  to  two 
distant  friends  in  no  way  subject  to  hallucinations,  who 
volunteered  the  information  when  next  he  visited  them 
that  they  had  distinctly  seen  him  in  their  room  at  precisely 
that  time.  But  we  have  yet  to  explain  the  most  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  the  case  under  consideration,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  Sherbrooke  was  unknown  to  Jack 
Wynyard.  The  writers  we  are  quoting  lay  down  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  variety  of 
these  fully  externalized  phantasms  is  liable  (as  we  find 
from  numerous  instances)  to  be  perceived  by  any  one  w  ho 
happens  to  be  present."  No  doubt,  in  the  case  in  question, 
Jack  Wynyard  had  been  frequently  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation, particularly  between  George  Wynyard  and  Sher- 
brooke, who  were  very  intimate  together,  as  the  narrative 
shows.  The  subject,  however,  is  of  far  too  complex  and 
mysterious  a  character  to  be  discussed  at  greater  length 
in  the  present  article.    I  can  only  say,  in  conclusion : 

There  arc  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

/.  G.  Bourinot,  in  Current. 


On  board  a  Southern  railway  train  a  native  sits  down 
by  a  thoughtful  man,  and  begins  to  talk  of  the  tariff. 
"  Hut,  sah, '  said  he,  "  I  see  that  vou  don't  know  nothin' 
about  the  principle  o'  the  thing.'  "That's  a  fact,"  re- 
plu  d  the  thoughtful  man.  "  VV  hat  might  your  name  be, 
sahr"   "Sam  Randall." — Arkamaw  Traveler, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SHORT  BITS. 


Of  all  the  sweet  delusions  that  we  are  wont  to  delight 
ourselves  withal,  the  most  misleading  is,  doubtless,  that 
which  assumes  the  superiority  ol  European  civilization  and 
the  nineteenth  century.  From  minute  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  of  Ninevah,  Fayard  proves  the  possession  of  the 
microscope  by  that  most  ancient  empire;  the  Chinese, 
thousands  of  years  before  Anson  Burlingame  arose  on 
their  horizon,  directed  their  steps  across  the  Tartarean 
plains  by  a  magnetic  instrument  like  our  mariner's  com- 
pass, which  our  arrogance  claims  to  have  been  "  in- 
vented "in  the  fifteenth  century;  communism  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  good  Bishop  of  Hippo  (who  would 
have  been  a  bishop  of  Hypo,  had  he  beheld  his  latter-day 
disciples);  and  Balaam  (no  doubt  in  company  with  his 
ass)  consulted  a  clairvoyant,  just  as  asses  do  in  these  en- 
lightened and  investigating  days. 

These  be  matters  of  record.  But  what  may  not  a  little 
effort  at  ratiocination  reveal  from  the  data  at  command? 
The  Tower  of  Babel  was,  most  probably,  a  shot-tower. 
The  "  dove"  which  Noah  is  said  to  have  sent  out  to 
prospect  for  a  location,  was,  doubtless,  only  a  figurative 
expression  for  a  balloon,  which  the  wise  and  progressive 
antediluvians  had  fitted  with  a  practicable  rudder— an  es- 
sential element  of  its  utility  which  we  have  lost,  though 
we  still  have  the  crude  idea,  and  plenty  of  gas  bags.  The 
curriculum  of  our  modern  colleges  is  modeled  strictly 
on  that  of  classic  Hellas,  barring  the  preliminaries  of 
oratory,  logic,  and  such  unimportant  preparations  for  the 
higher  course  of  athletics.  It  appears  that,  as  with  us, 
the  collegiate  course  most  patronized  was  the  race- 
course ;  and  that  their  senior  wranglers,  like  ours,  gen- 
erally wrangled  with  the  gloves  on.  In  one  thing  we  may 
appear  to  have  improved  on  the  Grecian  academical 
training.  We  find  in  its  archives  no  mention  of  that 
intricate  combination  of  geometry  and  mechanics  known 
in  our  universities  as  baseball.  But  what's  in  a  name? 
They  undoubtedly  reversed  the  rule,  and  had  the  game 
without  a  name. 

Even  personally  we  can't  be  original.  Coal-oil  Tom- 
my, at  first  glance  so  distinctively  of  modem  growth,  is 
but  a  mild  copy  of  old  .Eolus.  The  latter  "raised  the 
wind  "  from  a  little  isle  of  the  .Elgean ;  the  former  from 
the  crude  ile  of  Pennsylvania.  And  to  come  down  to  a 
purely  local  institution,  we  find  an  equally  illustrious 
prototype.  When  Hercules  used  to  return  from  a  visit  to 
his  mighty  sire  Olympian  Jove,  the  demi-godly  hero, 
like  unto  the  utterly  ungodly  San  Francisco,  had  always 
with  him  an  Olympic  Club. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  are  the  props  knocked  from  under 
our  self-conceit.  But  the  final  blow  has  been  given  by 
recent  discoveries  beneath  the  ashes  and  scoria:  that  en- 
shroud Pompeii.  When  these  were  removed,  the  startled 
excavator's  eyes  were  dazzled  by  a  flash  of  coloring  so 
vivid  as  to  make  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years  seem 
an  impossibility.  The  walls  were  stained  with  the 
famous  Tyrian  purple,  which  all  know  to  be  another 
name  for  red.  "To  paint  the  town  red  "  is  the  very 
latest  achievement  of  the  Ancient  and  Dishonorable 
Order  of  Fly-by-Nights;  yet  how  must  its  members  blush 
when  they  learn  that  some  nocturnal  artist,  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  had  clothed  in  that  royal  hue  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  even  on  the  very  night  of  its  destruction. 

Solomon,  he  was  a  wise  man, 
And  wisdom  he  had  much. 

But  he  never  uttered  a  sentiment  of  wiser  wisdom  than 
when  he  w  rote,  "  The  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  w  hich 
shall  be."  And  verily  he  referred  not  entirely  to  after- 
dinner  stories  or  the  resurrected  jokes  of  the  modern 
minstrel. 


St.  John  says  he  has  ten  times  as  many  offers  to  lecture 
as  he  can  accept.  This  is  another  surprise.  From  recent 
developments  we  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  there  are 
few  things  St.  John  wouldn't  accept  gracefully — unless  it 
be  defeat.  He  would  make  his  fortune  on  the  lecture 
platform.  An  inventive  imagination  is  just  what  is 
wanted  there. 


By  the  way,  this  suggestion  opens  up  a  grand  scheme 
for  our  under-a-cloud  financiers.  A  rich  man  can  buy  a 
substitute  in  war  times;  why  not  in  the  peaceful  walks 
— or,  more  appropriately,  runs — of  commerce?  If  a  confi- 
dential agent  has  concluded  to  become  a  thief— I  mean 
to  say,  a  defaulter— it's  about  as  easy  to  default  two  hun- 
dred thousand  as  one.  He  can  then  divide  the  spoil 
with  some  impecunious  gentleman  of  smaller  opportuni- 
ties, who,  for  half  the  plunder,  would  make  a  simultane- 
ous confession  and  flight,  leaving  the  originator  to  enjoy 
his  own  quota  without  severing  his  social  ties.  His 
proxy,  or  silent  partner,  is  better  off  with  wealth  in  Can- 
ada than  poverty  at  home — and  two  deserving  persons  are 
rendered  comfortable  for  life. 

I  take  considerable  credit  for  this  brilliant  suggestion. 
In  fact,  I  seem  to  be  developing  a  philanthropic  genius 
that  ought  soon  to  begin  to  bring  in  some  tangible  return, 
if  philanthropy  is  the  remunerative  profession  I  have  ever 
considered  it.   

There's  no  accounting  for  tastes.  (This  remark  is  not 
copyrighted— fortunately  for  me).    And  in  nothing  does 


humanity  display  its  diversity  of  taste  as  in  its  idea  of 
amusement.  In  the  most  retired  country  precincts  a 
funeral  is  a  gala  event,  affording  an  awesome  but  exciting 
pleasure,  not  only  in  its  immediate  celebration  but  retro- 
spectively around  the  afternoon  teaboard  or  evening  corn- 
popper.  In  fact,  however  strong  the  feeling  of  neighborly 
sorrow  and  regret,  yet  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  satis- 
faction in  any  event  that  can  cause  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  rural  stagnation,  so  strong  that  the  unexpected  revival 
of  the  "remains"  would  be  met  with  a  tacit  feeling  ol 
reproach  almost  equal  to  that  of  Conn,  the  Shaughran, 
when  he  answered  the  maternal  reproof  at  having  allowed 
her  to  mourn  him  as  dead  through  the  tearful  festivities, 
just  concluded  by  the  lively  corpse  taking  a  hand  in  the 
proceedings :  "  Why,  mother,  do  you  think  I'm  the  b'y  to 
spoil  a  wake? " 

I  remember  a  boy  coming  to  his  teacher,  with  a  broad 
smile  of  self-satisfaction  on  his  round  visage,  and  in  a  tone 
that  implied  a  security  of  receiving  deserved  approval  of 
self-denial  in  the  cause  of  duty,  vindicated  his  devotion 
to  study  by  the  assurance:  "Teacher!  I  could  have 
gone  to  my  cousin's  funeral  this  afternoon  if  I'd  a  wanted 
to! "   Of  such  stuff  arc  heroes  made. 

A  similarly  peculiar  idea  of  enjoyment  must  have  actu- 
ated no  less  than  four  young  gentlemen  holding  clerical 
positions  in  the  city,  who  severally  lamented  to  me  that, 
having  received  cards  to  Sheriff  I  lopkins's  reception  at  his 
Broadway-street  mansion,  they  were  compelled  by  the  in- 
exorable demands  of  the  office  to  send  regrets.  Their 
dissatisfaction  at  their  enforced  absence  was  no  doubt 
fully  equaled  by  that  of  at  least  one  whom  the  somewhat 
too  stringent  rules  of  etiquette  that  govern  these  reunions 
compelled  to  be  there. 


The  resolution  recently  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  re  baptize  a  certain  school  named  in 
honor  ot  the  ex-president  of  the  late  Democratic  Board, 
was  denounced  by  one  member  as  a  political  move.  This 
carries  old-timers  back  to  the  days  when  poor  old  Gov- 
ernor Bigler  was  legislated  out  of  the  honor  of  giving  his 
name  to  our  loveliest  mountain  lake.  The  excitement 
raged  with  great  fury,  and  for  a  long  time  Fake  Tahoe, 
or  Fake  Bigler,  was  a  kind  of  party  shibboleth.  When- 
ever that  charming  sheet  of  water  was  referred  to,  the 
speaker's  political  status  was  revealed.  At  the  height  of 
the  controversy,  a  very  zealous  Democratic  lady  engaged 
a  newr  Chinese  servant,  whom  she  thus  addressed: 

"  What's  your  name?  " 

"  Ta-ho,"  replied  the  heathen. 

"  Oh!  no,"  quickly  res|>onded  the  fair  partisan;  "  you 
can't  be  called  Tahoe  in  this  house.  Your  name  is  Big- 
ler." And  Bigler  he  remained;  and  for  aught  we  know, 
his  polished  bones  were  carried  back  to  the  Flowery 
Kingdom  labeled  with  that  distinguished  name. 


The  ideas  of  children  on  religious  subjects  are  apt  to 
be  positive  if  not  orthodox.  Childhood  is  incapable  of 
entertaining  a  pure  abstraction,  and  its  efforts  to  clothe 
with  the  garb  of  realism  a  matter  so  essentially  ideal,  is 
often  productive  of  startling  results.  A  young  woman 
who  was  visiting  a  flourishing  Sunday  school  in  the 
ecclesiastical  village  of  Oakland,  was,  in  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  teachers,  pressed  into  service  as  a  sub.  She 
took  charge  of  the  class  with  considerable  self-distrust, 
which  was  not  lessened  by  the  puzzling  questions  with 
which  the  little  ones  assailed  her.  Her  replies  were 
of  an  evasive  nature,  as  she  felt  that  her  theology  was 
somewhat  shaky.  At  last,  however,  when  one  little  girl 
asked,  "  Will  I  turn  to  dust  w  hen  I  die?  "  The  badgered 
young  instructress  felt  that  here,  at  least,  she  stood  on 
firm  ground,  and  gave  an  unhesitating  and  unfaltering, 
"  Yes,  certainly."  But  alas!  she  quickly  saw  that  she  had 
been  trap|>ed  in  a  cunningly  devised  dialectic  snare,  when 
the  young  logician,  with  a  fine  expression  of  contempt 
for  the  vagaries  of  the  adult  intellect,  exclaimed, 
"That's  just  what  my  papa  says.  But  I  tell  him  no  !  My 
brother  will  turn  to  dust,  because  he  was  made  of  the 
dirt  of  the  earth;  but  / shall  turn  to  ribs,  for  that's  what 
I  was  made  of."  The  teacher's  resignation  was  accepted. 


The  present  renaissance  oK  the  skating  mania  exemplifies 
the  astounding  readiness  of  our  excitable  population  to 
lose  their  heads,  and,  in  this  case  we  may  add,  their  heels 
also.  The  stone  sidewalks  are  utilized  as  skating  rinks  to 
an  extent  alarming  to  the  pedestrian,  who  is  liable  to  find 
himself  a  target  for  a  human  catapult  launched  by  the 
irresponsible  hand  of  chance,  and  so  bidding  defiance  to 
calculation  or  defense.  An  awkward  skater  once  launched 
is  like  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove— no  man  can  tell  at  what 
he  is  aimed  till  he  strikes,  and  then  it  is  too  late.  How- 
ever, while  the  maniacs  hold  high  carnival,  the  path  of 
safety  is  the  middle  of  the  street ;  and  thither  the  wary 
traveler  betakes  himself  "  till  this  tyranny  be  overpast." 
During  the  recent  terrible  storm,  when  the  drenching 
rain  made  an  umbrella  imperative  and  the  wind  rendered 
it  well  nigh  impossible,  a  group  of  determined  skaters 
were  actually  pursuing  the  popular  amusement  with  um- 
brellas— mere  wrecks  of  whalebone  and  gingham,  owing 
to  repeated  contact  with  fences  and  pavements — clutched 
in  their  desperate  but  determined  hands.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  imbecile  are  the  special  care  of  Providence;  but 
the  umbrellas  were  a  proof  (water-proof)  of  the  dictum, 


"  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad," 
or  place  in  the  hands  of  madmen. 

The  scene  reminded  me  of  one  I  once  saw  in  Omaha 
while  the  periodical  softening  of  the  public  brain  was  due 
to  croquet.  A  party  were  out  on  the  croquet-ground  one 
pitchy-dark  night,  feeling  around  among  the  wickets 
by  the  din)  light  of  a  lantern !  What  a  cruel  taskmaster 
is  amusement,  and  what  ceaseless  toil  he  inflicts  u|X)nhis 
slaves ! 

Scene — Reading-room,  Baldwin  Hotel: 
Englishman  and  German,  in  apparently  warm  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  the  rulers  of  their  respective 

countries. 

German.  I  don't  see  what  your  old  Queen  is  good  for, 
unless  you  add  her  to  the  collection  in  the  Tower  as 
another  antiquity. 

Englishman  (wrathfully).  Well,  do  you  know  what 
you  ought  to  do  with  your  William?  You  ought  to 
change  him  for  ten  shillings;  for  as  long  as  old  Bizzy  lives 
he  is  only  half  a  sovereign. 

The  opera  season  now  in  progress  recalls  an  incident  of 
the  Patti  furore  of  last  year.  A  madcap  junior  from 
Berkeley  had  found  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  the 
up|>er  gallery,  among  an  excited  and  tumultuous  crowd  of 
Italians  bound  to  do  honor  to  their  gifted  favorite.  In 
their  excitement  they  leaped  upon  benches,  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  (where  blessed  with  such  superfluities),  and 
made  the  air  resonant  with  garlic-scented  bravas!  bra- 
vissimas!  and  all  the  lingual  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
language  of  Italy  is  so  replete.  Our  young  university  man 
didn't  propose  to  let  any  foreigner  get  away  with  the  hon- 
ors when  he  was  around ;  nor  would  he  stoop  to  expose  his 
poverty  of  resource  by  using  the  vulgar  native  tongue 
when  the  foreign  word-missiles  were  flying  about.  Sim- 
ulating a  musical  madness  beyond  even  that  of  the 
swarthy  sons  of  Italia,  he  leaped  madly  on  the  back  of  a 
bench,  waved  his  hat,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Tamale!  tamales!"  till  the  roof  rang.  Those  foreign- 
ers are  doubtless  still  puzzling  over  the  new  and  strange 
"brava;"  but  America  was  vindicated  and  Berkeley 
triumphant.    Francesca. 


BIFF  NYE  ON  BUTTER. 


Butter  is  the  mature  fruit  of  the  full-blown  cow.  It  is 
the  greatest  effort  of  her  life.  The  cow  toils  not,  neither 
does  she  spin,  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  could  not  beat  her  on  hand-made,  or  rather  milk- 
maid, butter.  This  subtle  joke  I  have  repaired  and 
newly  upholstered  for  use  during  the  winter. 

Butter  comes  from  the  cow  in  a  liquid  state.  It  is 
quite  a  trick  to  win  her  confidence  so  that  she  will  yield 
it  up  to  a  total  stranger.  I  once  sought  to  woo  the  lac- 
teal fluid  from  the  milk  retort  of  a  large,  speckled  cow  to 
whom  I  was  a  comparative  stranger.  She  wasn't  one  of 
those  blooded  cows  that  look  as  though  they  have  been 
cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  She 
was  a  low  cow,  with  coarse  instincts,  born  in  obscurity. 

Her  brow  was  low,  but  she  wore  her  tail  high,  and  she 
was  haughty — oh,  so  haughty.  The  young  man  who  had 
hitherto  acquired  the  milk  from  this  cow  desired  one 
evening  to  hie  him  away  to  a  neighboring  village,  where 
he  might  trip  the  light  bombastic  toe  till  the  wee  sma' 
hours  anent  the  twa'.  (Quotation  from  a  poet  who  was  a 
poor  speller.)  I  le  wanted  me  to  milk  his  large,  speckled, 
plebeian  cow,  and  I  said  I  would.  The  movement  was 
certainly  ill-advised.  I  undertook  to  do  as  I  had  agreed, 
but  failed.  From  the  moment  I  entered  her  stall  and 
made  a  commonplace  remark  to  her,  I  knew  our  ac- 
quaintance would  not  lead  to  a  warm  attachment.  Some- 
how I  felt  constrained  and  uneasy  in  her  society  from  the 
moment  we  met  until  loving  triends  pulled  me  out 
through  the  stable  window  and  brought  me  back  to  con- 
sciousness. I  shall  never  undertake  to  milk  a  strange 
cow  again  until  the  sign  is  right.  So  far  the  sign  has  not 
been  right. 

I  might  be  sent  on  a  polar  expedition  and  get  stranded 
on  an  iceberg,  with  no  other  alternative  but  to  milk  a 
cow  or  eat  an  old  friend ;  but  I  should  hate  to  tackle  the 
cow  unless  the  friend  was  a  very  old  friend  indeed. 

Butter  is  produced  by  expunging  the  juice  from  a  rare 
and  costly  chemical  known  as  cream.  Cream  is  the 
bead  on  the  milk.  Milk  is  known  as  dry  and  extra  dry. 
A  good  milkman  will  always  ask  you  whether  you  want 
your  milk  wet  or  otherwise. 

An  old  well-digger  named  Grady  told  me  about  going 
over  into  southern  Indiana  at  one  time  to  dig  a  well  for  a 
man  named  Withum.  Withum  was  said  to  be  very  close. 
He  was  the  most  contiguous  man  in  Indiana.  His  wife 
used  to  skim  the  milk  on  one  side  and  then  turn  it  over 
and  skim  the  bubbles  off.  It  was  a  constant  struggle  be- 
tween Withum  and  his  wife  to  see  which  would  be  the 
meaner. 

The  first  day  that  Grady  was  there  they  had  a  round 
ball  of  butter,  about  as  big  as  a  lemon  and  as  hard  as 
Pharaoh's  heart.  The  butter  knife  had  a  handle  that 
would  turn  every  time  one  tried  to  get  a  lick  at  the  butter, 
and  the  little  round  ball  would  flop  over  on  the  other  side 
and  smile.  Now  and  then  a  hired  man  would  reach  over 
with  his  own  knife  and  make  a  slash  at  it ;  but  the  butter, 
confident  of  its  own  strength,  would  tip  over  with  a  dull 
thud,  and  the  man  would  heave  a  sigh  and  give  it  up. 
Then  another  farm-hand  would  make  a  wild  dash  at  it, 
but  burst  into  tears  and  quit.  Finally  Grady,  who  had 
watched  this  performance  several  days,  jabbed  his  fork 
down  through  the  middle  of*  the  yellow  chunk  and  suc- 
cessfully cut  it  in  two.  In  the  center  was  a  small,  solid 
wooden  top.  "  There,"  says  Grady,  "  I've  found  out 
what  the  blamed  thing  is  wound  on  anyhow." — Courier- 
Journal. 
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Brooklyn — quiet,  rural  Brooklyn— has  deveio|x-d  a  new- 
phase  of  the  flash  literature  mania  that  is  playing  havoc 
with  the  boys  of  the  land.  There  have  been  boy  Buffalo 
Bills  and  Texas  Jacks  and  Jesse  Jameses,  and  gangs  of 
boys  have  been  organized  to  carry  out  the  blood-curdling 
suggestions  found  in  the  story  of  Seven- Shooter  Bill, 
the  Brtivo  of  Bugaboo  Gulch.  But  Willie  Buckingham, 
age  fifteen,  is  a  more 
melodramatic  hero 
than  the  usual  pro- 
duct of  dime  novels. 
About  two  months 
ago  the  youngster 
bored  a  lot  of  holes 
in  the  cellar  door  of 
his  house,  and  tried 
to  frighten  his  father 
and  mother  by  a  story 
that  burglars  had 
made  an  attempt  on 
the  house.  Last 
week  he  grew  bolder. 
Next  door  to  his 
home  lives  the  family 
of  Captain  S.  S.  Falkenberg,  a  seafaring  man.  The  cap- 
tain has  a  little  daughter,  Mamie,  twelve  years  old.  The 
youthful  Buckingham  saw  the  whole  Falkenberg  family 
leave  their  house  one  day.  He  crept  into  their  yard, 
broke  into  the  house  by  pushing  back  the  window-fasten- 
ings with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  ransacked  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom,  put  clothing,  jewelry  and  silverware 
in  bundles,  and  piled  them  in  the  halls,  and  scattered  the 
contents  of  bureau  drawers  about  the  floors.  Then  he 
waited  for  Mamie  to  come  home  from  school.  He  had  a 
big  single-barrel  pistol.  He  stopped  Mamie,  in  a  tragic 
whisper,  and  told  her  she  must  not  go  into  her  house 
alone— there  were  burglars  there.  He  took  her  key  and 
went  in,  with  his  great  pistol  cocked  in  his  hand.  Pre- 
sently he  returned,  and  announced  that  he  had  driven  off 
the  burglars.  Then  he  ran  to  a  police  station  and  in- 
formed the  officers  of  the  daring  crime  and  his  own 
bravery.  A  detective  went  to  the  house,  but  doubted 
Willie  s  story  of  three  wicked  looking  men  in  slouched 
hats.  The  detective  found  that  the  marks  of  two  small 
feet  led  from  the  back  window  that  was  opened  to  Willie's 
yard.  He  remembered  the  story  of  burglary  at  Willie's 
house,  and  putting  two  and  two  together,  decided  to 
arrest  the  young  desperado.  The  youth  was  marched  oft 
to  the  police  station,  but,  as  he  had  taken  nothing  from 
Captain  Falkenberg's  house,  he  was  released. 

The  Lyceum  Theater  School  of  Acting,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  a  former  letter,  is  proving  to  be  a  great  success. 
There  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  hard 
at  work  studying  all  the  phases  of  dramatic  art,  and 
among  them  are  many  sons  and  daughters  of  wealthy 
parents  who  are  high  in  the  social  scale.  One  of  the 
young  women  students  is  a  daughter  of  a  general  in  the 
army. 

Miss  Whimicry 
teaches  voice  cul- 
ture; Mme.  Sei- 
ren,  pantomime; 
Mme.  Uldmixon, 
French;  Miss 
Thompson,  elo- 
cution; Mme. 
Michels,  the 
drama ;  F.  H.  Sar- 
gent, speech  and 
action;  David 
Belasco,  rehears- 
al ;  and  Fred  WiF 
liams,  stage  busi- 
ness. In  the  re- 
j h e arsal s,  which 
'  Mr.  Belasco  has 
charge  of,  the  pu- 
pils do  not  recite 
what  they  have  learned  beforehand,  but  they  learn  the 
play  by  rehearsing  it.  Belasco  holds  the  manuscript,  as 
in  the  cut,  and  tells  the  youth  to  say :  "  Madame,  do 
not  perjure  yourself!"  at  the  same  time  indicating  the 
manner,  gesture,  etc.,  that  should  accompany  the  words. 
Then  the  young  woman  is  told  to  reply,  with  appropriate 
fervor,  "I  am  innocent!"  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
bad  habits  will  be  avoided.  The  whole  school  is  organ- 
ized into  separate  classes  or  "  companies,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  each  member  is  assigned  parts  that  are  best 
suited  to  his  or  her  talents,  voice,  age,  etc.  Three  com- 
panies from  the  institution  are  to  be  sent  out  "  on  the 
road  "  soon. 

Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  alias  Thomas  Castro,  alias  Arthur 
Orton,  the  "  great  unknown,"  the  man  who  ten  years  ago 
was  the  central  figure  in  the  most  famous  trial,  barring 
one,  that  was  ever  known;  the  man  who  was  for  the  past 
ten  years  an  inmate  of  the  prison  at  Portsmouth,  under 
the  sentence  of  the  English  law ;  the  man  who  to-day  is 
stumping  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  in  an  appeal  to  the 
public  against  what  he  claims  is  an  unjust  law,  depriving 
him  of  his  rights  as  an  English  subject;  and  the  man 
whose  chances  are  good  of  being  returned  to  the  very 
House  that  passed  a  law  stamping  him  as  a  convict 
— this  man  is  again  to  the  fore  in  England,  and  may 
tell  the  story  of  his  alleged  wrongs  and  unjust  imprison- 
ment to  us  in  America.  The  agitation  now  going  on  is 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law,  passed  by  Parliament, 

fiving  possession  of  the  estate  to  the  Tichborne  family, 
lis  application  for  repeal  must  be  signed  by  forty  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  There  are  now  twenty-five  signatures 
to  the  petition.  Meanwhile  Sir  Roger,  or  "  the  claimant," 
as  he  is  usually  called,  has  declared  his  design  to  stand  for 
Parliament ;  and  no  less  than  seven  constituencies  have  ex- 
tended him  an  invitation  to  become  their  candidate.  His 
legal  position  is  that  of  a  convict  on  ticket-of-leave.  It  would 


be  a  curious  complication  if  he  should  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber and  ask  for  admission  to  a  hostile  house  which  declared 
him  a  felon.  A  new  clement  of  strength  has  just  come  to 
hand  which  would  seem  to  add  greatly  to  the  claim  of  Sir 
Roger.  A  man  named  Edward  Orton,  claiming  to  be  the 
brother  of  Arthur  Orton,  has  identified  the  real  Arthur 
( )rton  as  an  inmate  of  an 
insane  asylum  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  This 
evidence  cannot  be  used 
for  rco|>ening  the  Tich- 
borne case  until  the  law 
previously  spoken  of  is  re- 
pealed, and  it  is  on  this 
evidence  that  Sir  Roger 
proposes  to  appeal  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  Great 
Britain  and  America.  In 
person  the  claimant  is  a 
tall,  burly,  athletic,  well- 
formed  man.  His  bearing 
is  open,  self-confident, and 
decided ;  his  m aimers 
suave  and  gentlemanlike; 
and  his  power  of  speech 
and  invective  is  very  great. 
He  readily  obtains  the  ear 
of  his  audiences;  and  the  straightforward  earnestness  and 
ability  of  the  man  compels  attention  ever,  though  his 
arguments  may  not  be  assented  to.  He  has  been  invited 
to  tell  his  story  to  the  American  public,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  he  may  do  so  within  a  short  time. 

The  Thalia  Theater  and  the  Atlantic  Garden  are  two 
adjoining  German  institutions  in  the  Bowery.  In  spite  of 
their  situation  they  retain  a  certain  amount  of  respecta- 
bility. Some  of  the  best  plays  and  really  first-class  acting 
may  be  seen  at  the  Thalia,  while  sturdy  German  fathers 
and  mothers,  with  all  the  children  of  the  family,  go  to  the 
Atlantic  Garden  to  drink  the  beverage  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  listen  to  good  music,  well  played,  by  an  orchestra  of 
young  women. 

A  door  leads  from 
the  theater  to  the  gar- 
den, through  which 
many  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  audi- 
ence "  go  out  to  see 
a  friend"  between 
the  acts,  and  while 
they  drink  their  beer 
they  frequently 
smoke  cigars.  But 
ere  the  cigars  are  half 
3  l^r^W^i  j^T""-"*^'  ?  }  J  ">consumed,  the  bell 
7  WS^  ^flwl       )kJ#'in.~s  for  th.e  theater 
1  II^T^C^iS  l^C    'iKrll   _V^Jcurtain  to  rise  on  the 
?  J-3t3aS-3--.(%-  '  *  1  v^Twx  second  act.    What  is 

to  be  done  ?  Ho  you 
suppose  the  th rifty 
German  play -goers 
will  throw  away  the 
stumps  of  those  five- 
cent  cigars?  Not  if 
they  know  it.  Will 
they  cram  the  ill- 
smelling  things  into  their  waistcoat  pockets?  Never.  The 
cut  shows  what  they  will  do.  A  set  of  small  pigeon-holes 
is  on  the  wall  near  the  door  into  the  theater.  Each  pigeon- 
hole has  a  number.  The  smokers  will  put  their  cigar 
stumps  into  those  receptacles,  and  go  into  the  theater  to 
enjoy  the  second  act  and  to  look  forward  to  its  end,  when 
they  will  go  out  and  relight  their  half-burned  cigars  and 
drink  another  schooner  of  beer.  The  irreverent  call  the 
pigeon-holes  "  Old  Soldiers'  Home."  Is  there  any  cause 
for  wonder  that  the  Germans  are  contented  and  pros- 
perous? 

The  bulls  at  the  Produce  Exchange  put  their  horns  to- 
gether and  got  up  a  big  scheme  to  "  corner  "  corn.  They 
did  corner  it  for  awhile,  and  they  had  a  delightful  time 
making  the  bears  dance  to  their  music.  They  gored  the 
unfortunate  bruins  to 
their  hearts' content, 
for  a  time,  and  ran 
the  price  of  corn 
away  up.  But  there 
was  too  much  corn 
in  the  country,  and 
there  was  too  light  a 
demand  for  it  abroad 
for  the  bulls'  corner 
to  last  long.  In  the 
end  there  were  many 
of  them  cornered 
themselves,  and  were 
squeezed  by  the  ex- 
ultant bears  till 
they  bellowed  for 
mercy.  Among  the 
bears  who  were  gored 
was  the  firm  of  which  ex-Mayor  Edson  is  a  member. 
He  was  mayor  at  the  time.  His  losses  amounted  to 
many  thousand  dollars — one  estimate  placing  them  above 
$30,000. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  is  pastor  of  a  gener- 
ous church,  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  It  not  only  pays 
him  a  good  salary,  but  also  pays  the  installments  on  a  life- 
insurance  of  $25,000,  with  a  twenty  years'  limit. 

Here  is  a  new  opportunity  for  ladies  or  any  one  inter- 
ested in  home  decoration.  It  seems  a  new  form  of  art 
work  has  been  invented  here  in  New  York  called  "  Sam- 
uel's Limogene  decoration,"  of  a  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting style.  We  were  shown  some  vases  decorated  in 
high  relief  with  sprays  of  flowers,  and  beautifully  colored; 
it  bad  all  the  appearances  of  Limoges,  Faience  or  Palissic 
ware.  The  inventor  then  did  some  work  in  our  presence. 
He  took  a  small  portion  of  the  plastic— which  is  not 
easily  broken  or  affected  by  heat,  cold  or  moisture,  when 
finished— in  his  hand,  an<j  after  rolling  it  in  his  fingers  tp 


increase  its  pliability,  he  modeled  it  into  a  branch,  heated 
it  slightly,  and  applied  it  to  a  vase;  then  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  there  twelve  hours;  it  is  then  painted  in  oils,  and 
glazed,  and  presents  (when  artistically  done)  a  most  clever 
imitation  of  an  expensive  imported  Limoges  vase.  Of 
course,  ladies  and  esthetic  young  creatures  generally  art- 
just  wild  over  the  invention.  Perk  and  H. 


'HE  AMERICAN  TY 


The  Current  has  been  running  a  scries  of  papers  called 
the  "American  Type;"  but  it  has  not  as  yet  touched 
upon  the  trans-prairie  people  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  ty|)C  here  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  has  singular  pecu- 
liarities which  strike  a  stranger  as  fresh  and  novel,  and  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  it  gave  Bret  Hartcalarge 
measure  of  his  success  when  he  first  half  caught  and  put 
it  in  literature.  No  people  have  a  more  marked  manner 
of  speech.  The  language  of  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the 
mountains  for  years  is  either  grotesquely  literal  or  literally 
grotesque.  "What  makes  you  swear  so  ?"  asked  a  mor- 
alist of  a  profane  miner.  "  Nuthin'  makes  me!  I  do  it 
of  my  own  accord,"  was  the  amiable  reply.  "  Is  this  my 
stage?"  asked  a  tourist  of  the  driver.  "  No,  it's  Sander- 
son's, unless  he  sold  it  since  I  got  on,"  floated  sweetly 
back.  Contempt  is  expressed  in  a  large  way.  The  lit- 
eral ends  and  the  grotesque  begins.  "  How  much  will 
this  ore  run  ? "  queried  a  tenderfoot  of  an  assayer,  handing 
him  a  bit  of  worthless  rock.  "  'Bout  two  dollars  to  the 
county,"  answered  the  other.  "  Ef  I  was  that  ore  I 
wouldn't  run  at  all.  I  couldn't  pay  expenses  on  that  ex- 
ertion." It  was  Colonel  Wilson  E.  Sisty,  an  old-timer  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  who,  when  stopped  in  crossing  a 
street  by  a  stationary  vehicle,  looked  up  at  the  driver  and 
-said,  testily :  "Say,  if  you've  preempted  a  claim  there, 
you  ought  to  put  up  your  stakes."  It  was  the  same  Sisty 
who,  when  he  met  an  intoxicated  individual  who  main- 
tained that  he  had  not  been  drinking  anything,  asked  him, 
scornfully:  "Well,  if  you  didn't  drink  it,  how  did  you 
get  it  down  ? "  Dave  Day  was  the  man  who  answered  the 
appeal  of  Silverton  for  aid,  when  the  town  was  snowed  in 
last  winter,  by  sending  two  tickets  to  a  Turkish  bath. 

There  is  a  modified  morality  which  is  also  peculiar.  At 
the  time  the  Baptist  revivalist,  Earl,  was  holding  his  pro- 
tracted meetings  in  Virginia  City,  the  wife  of  a  gambler 
arose  to  testify  to  the  happy  effect  he  was  having  on  the 
community.  "  Why,  before  Brother  Earl  came  here," 
she  said,  "  my  husband  used  to  run  a  reg'lar  brace,  but 
now,  thanks  to  Brother  Earl's  Christian  teaching,  he's 
dealing  as  square  a  game  as  there  is  in  Virginia  City."  At 
the  time  that  the  Barry  more  party  was  attacked  by  Jim 
Curry,  in  Texas,  and  Porter  killed,  Jack  Finehart,  famili- 
arly known  as  "  Pizen  Jack,"  was  hearing  the  account 
read.  "Did  the  theayter  feller  have  a  gun? "  he  asked. 
"No,"  was  the  answer.  "Did  he  git  a  show  at  all?" 
"  Seems  not,"  was  explained.  "  Well,  well,"  mused  Jack, 
"me  an'  Jim  Curry  used  to  be  pards,  but  I  can't  'zactly 
approve  of  that."  The  Jim  Bludsoe  idea  runs  through 
most  of  the  miners.  "  God  A'mighty  won't  be  too  hard 
on  Bill,"  said  a  rough-faced  freighter,  of  a  wild,  reckless, 
good-natured  fellow  who  had  been  shot  down  in  his 
tracks,  '"cause  when  Bill  was  sober  he  sorter  respected 
him!"  Said  another:  "It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
religion,  but  wait  till  I  hit  it  rich.  When  I  get  through 
with  the  bacon  and  beans  of  life  I'll  took  after  the  lemon 
pie." 

Oddities  of  expression  are  common  enough.  "  What's 
he  done  in  the  senatorial  race  ? "  was  asked,  two  years  ago, 
of  an  aspirant  who  was  grooming  himself  as  a  dark  horse; 
"  has  he  sunk  a  good  shaft?"  "  Should  say  not,"  came 
back  as  information;  "he  hasn't  even  done  the  assess- 
ment wfork  yet."  The  assessment  work  isa  very  important 
preliminary  to  a  senatorial  race  in  a  mining  state.  "  Take 
off  my  boots,"  said  a  dying  gambler  who  had  been  shot 
over  a  table  while  playing  cards  in  a  room  back  of  a  Den- 
ver barber-shop;  "they  all  said  I'd  die  with  my  bootson, 
and  I  want  to  prove  'em  d — d  liars."  "  How  aid  you  get 
off?"  asked  a  pal  of  a  desperado  who  was  a  dead  shot, 
and  w  ho  had  just  been  acquitted  of  a  murder  he  had 
committed.  "The  law-sharp  put  in  a  plea  of  insane," 
he  answered.  "What?  He  didn't  prove  you  crazy?" 
cried  the  pal.  "  Oh,  no !  I  le  didn't  piove  me  crazy,  but 
it  was  a  dead  case  on  the  other  feller!"  A  common  ex- 
pression runs:  "  You  keep  quiet  or  I'll  start  a  lead  mine 
in  you."  And  there  is  something  infinitely  amusing  in 
the  dubious,  half-apologetic  remark  :  "  Wot  straime  sights 
a  man  is  forced  to  see  when  he  hasn't  got  a  gun ! "  A  re- 
volver of  any  kind  is  always  a  "gun"  in  the  West. 
"  What's  that  starved-looking  dog  of  yours  follow  ing  me 
for?"  complained  a  well-known  dead-beat  of  the  suave 
bar-keeper  of  the  Miners' Rest.  "Oh,  he  knows  that  if 
there's  a  free  lunch  in  the  camp  you'll  find  it,"  was  the 
careless  explanation.  "Times  is  so  hard  that  I  feel  like 
holding  up  a  stage,"  murmured  a  half-famished  prospec- 
tor. Anu  then  he  added,  musingly,  "but  what  'ud  be 
the  use?  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fellers  wouldn't  have  a 
cent,  and  the  tenth  'ud  have  a  gun." 

The  language  of  a  miner  is  more  characteristic  than 
that  of  any  other  type,  not  even  excepting  a  sailor.  The 
type  itself  can  be  easily  read  in  it.  It  has  a  curious 
strength  of  phrase,  which  is  very  effective,  and  a  happy 
sweep  of  caricaturing  extravagance,  which  is,  at  times, 
very  ludicrous  and  yet  exactly  pat.  Its  illustrations  arc- 
not  deviations  from  the  truth,  but  rather  enlargements  of 
the  truth,  which  present  it  more  easily  and  forcibly. 
There  is  probably  no  life  to  w  hich  persons  of  originally 
radically  different  manners  and  methods  assimilate  as 
readily.  Five  years  in  a  mining  camp  has  changed  the 
character  and  language  of  many  a  man  so  completely 
that  his  former  Iriends  hardly  know  him.  It  has  a  breezy, 
broadening  effect.  While  enlarging  the  sympathies  -it 
sharpens  the  wits.  Months  of  mutual  messing  cultivate 
the  habit  of  good-fellow  ship,  yet  give  an  almost  uncon- 
querable self-reliance.  The  Rocky  mountain  country  is 
growing  a  great  type  of  American  manhood. — Denver 
Opinion. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  BUNDLE  OF  LETTERS. 


KY  MARY  BI.YTHE. 


St.  Louis,  February  4,  18 — . 

My  Own  Dorothy  :  It  is  even  worse  than  my  wildest 
Mights  of  imagination  pictured.  I  miss  you  dreadfully.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  sad  it  makes  me  to  go  along  and  do 
alone  the  things  in  which  for  so  many  years  I  have  had  a 
companion.  I  get  so  blue  when  I  stay  home  and  have 
time  to  think  of  you,  that,  as  a  last  desperate  resort,  I  put 
on  my  things  and  rush  out  for  a  walk  ;  but  that  only  makes 
me  more  like  unto  indigo.  Every  street  reminds  me  of 
you.  Here  is  where  your  hat  blew  off,  and  the  young 
man  who  looked  so  much  like  Monte  Christo  picked  it  up. 
Here  is  where  you  treated  me  to  soda-water.  Here  is  the 
candy  store  where  we  stood  and  wildly  speculated  as  to 
whether  we  could  get  through  the  month  if  we  were  to  in- 
dulge in  some  chocolate  drops — but,  oh  my!  what  is  the 
good  of  going  on  and  boring  you  to  death  ?  Resides,  you 
might  think  this  a  shallow  subterfuge  to  fill  up  my  letter; 
so  I  will  pause,  and  away  to  other  topics. 

I  am  invited  to  a  party  at  the  Rollers's  Thursday  night, 
and  I  will  have  that  to  give  you  a  glowing  account  of  next 
week.  I  am  going  to  wear  my  light-blue  Surah.  Will  it 
not  seem  strange  to  go  to  a  party  without  you?  we  used 
to  have  such  fun  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  houses ! 
How  we  tried  to  count  the  men  who  would  be  sure  to  ask 
us  to  dance,  and  how  we  groaned  and  wailed  if  the  num- 
ber did  not  reach  what  we  considered  a  respectable 
amount.  And  then,  on  the  way  home,  how  we  lay  back 
luxuriously  in  our  corners  and  discussed  everything  and 
everybody,  and  reviled  John  for  driving  so  outrageously 
fast.  Oh !  it  makes  my  heart  ache  that  those  happy  days 
are  in  the  past.  But  you  will  think  this  a  letter  of  remi- 
niscences, and  be  justly  disgusted  if  I  do  not  stop. 

You  know  the  house  next  to  us?  It  has  been  taken  at 
last.  All  I  know  about  the  people  is  that  they  are  very 
nice  looking  and  have  a  very  handsome  son.  I  hope 
will  meet  him.  And  now,  my  darling  I  >orothy,  farewell. 
If  my  next  letter  is  not  a  better  specimen  than  this,  you 
can  kill  me.  That  is  safe  to  say,  considering  that  you 
cannot  possibly  reach  me  inside  of  seven  days,  and  by 
that  time  your  wrath  will  have  cooled.  Give  my  love  to 
your  mother.    Thine,  Cora. 


St.  Louis,  February  11,  18—. 
My  Dear  Dorothy  :  Listen  to  the  tale  of  horror  and 
woe  which  to  no  other  ear  than  your  own  would  I  unfold. 
You  remember  I  told  you  I  was  invited  to  Daisy  Rollers's 
Thursday  evening?  Well,  right  after  dinner  I  went  to 
my  room  to  get  ready,  as  I  wanted  to  arrive  there  early. 
It  was  very  warm,  and  my  color  was  what  could  mildly 
be  termed  high ;  so  I  hied  me  (don't  say  anything;  it  shall 
not  happen  again)  to  my  toilet-table,  took  therefrom  a 
hand-glass  and  powder-box,  and  went  to  the  window 
where  it  was  still  light  enough  to  see.  I  dabbed  on  a  lot 
of  powder  until  I  was  as  white  as  Mrs.  Gorgin,  whom 
you  know  they  say  takes  arsenic,  as  I  thought  that  would 
cool  me  off  quicker  than  anything  else;  and  then — O 
Dorothy,  what  evil  genius  was  at  work?  I  wiped  it  all  off, 
and  proceeded  to  do  it  carefully,  just  to  see  how  I  would 
look.  As  I  remarked  before,  to  no  one  else  would  I  con- 
fide this  harrowing  tale;  but  you  know  me,  and  know  that 
I  would  only  do  such  a  thing  in  fun,  so  you  will  not  mis- 
judge me.  Well,  I  proceeded  to  do  the  matter  artistic- 
ally. First  I  put  on  some  powder,  carefully  and  smoothly, 
then  I  got  some  artificial  red  roses,  and  gave  myself  a  del- 
icate and  refined  color.  That  took  about  ten  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  was  a  full-fledged  consump- 
tive— hectic  flush,  marble  pallorandall.  You  can  imagine 
if  I  was  not  very  highly  interesting.  I  thought  so,  at  any 
rate,  and  viewed  myself  admiringly  from  all  sides.  I 
thought  the  languid  style  would  ~go  with  my  generally 
etherial  appearance ;  so  pretending  some  one  was  just  in- 
troduced to  me,  I  raised  my  eyes,  as  if  it  were  the  greatest 
exertion  in  the  world,  bowed  slowly,  and  with  a  sad, 
sweet,  last-stage-of-consumption  smile,  murmured  :  "De- 
lighted to  meet  you."  Then  I  put  on  a  soupcon  more  of 
color— advanced  stage  of  the  disease— and  surveyed  the 
effect  thereof  with  approbation.  The  rouge  certainly 
made  my  eyes  look  lovely,  and  I  opened  them  slowly  and 
opened  them  fast,  and  rolled  them  around,  and  made  an 
idiot  of  myself  generally;  and  then,  O  Dorothy!  a 
movement  at  the  opposite  window  made  me  look  quickly 
over  there,  and  I  beheld  with  horror  that  fiendish  young 
man  next  door  watching  all  my  vanity  with  deep  and 
amused  interest.    Tableau !  —  but,  alas !  no  curtain. 

I  stood  there,  I  do  not  know  how  long,  a  living,  breath- 
ing image  of  despair.  I  did  not  have  the  power  to  move, 
and  he  did  not  have  the  decency  to  do  so.  At  last  I 
dropped  on  the  floor,  and  suffered— I  cannot  describe  to 
you  what,  not  having  the  pen  of— well,  of  any  one  but 
myself ;  but  I  leave  it  to  your  imagination,  only  hoping  it 
is  a  vivid  one.  Then  on  my  hands  and  knees  did  I  creep 
to  the  water-basin  and  proceed  to  wash.  I  have  heard  of 
more  dignified  exits  from  tragic  scenes— sweeping  train, 
long  strides,  etc. ;  but  I  had  my  reasons  for  retiring  in 
that  lowly  posture.  O  Dorothy,  Dorothy,  I  may  joke, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  I'll  never  get  over  this.  What 
did  possess  me  to  make  such  a  fool  of  myself  before  the 
window !  You  see  that  house  had  been  unoccupied  so 
many  months  that  I  never  thought.  How  long  he  had 
been  standing  there  I  had  of  course  no  idea,  but  I  would 
have  been  willing  to  wager  he  saw  the  whole  thing;  and 
I  was  miserable  accordingly. 

When  I  had  dressed  I  went  to  show  mamma  how  I 
looked,  as  usual,  and  the  first  thing  she  said  was:  "  Why, 
Cora,  what  a  brilliant  color  you  have ! " 

Was  it  any  wonder?  What  with  blushing  and  scrub- 
bing to  get  the  paint  off,  it  was  only  natural— both,  the 
color  and  that  it  should  be  there. 

In  due  time  I  arrived  at  the  party.  Every  one  was 
there  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of,  almost,  and  all  the  girls 
looked  lovely,  and  the  men  blast  but  resigned,  poor 
things.  I  had  just  finished  a  dance  with  Tom  Cole,  and 
we  had  gone  out  to  get  a  glass  of  lemonade.   I  was  in 


fits  of  laughter  over  a  story  Tom  had  told  me — you 
know  how  funny  he  can  be — when  Daisy  came  up  behind 
me  and  said:  "Cora,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Courtney.    Mr.  Courtney,  Miss  Danville." 

I  turned  around.  The  laugh  froze  on  my  lips,  and 
with  stony  horror  I  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  my  handsome, 
never  to  be  forgotten  neighbor.  I  bowed  frigidly,  as 
soon  as  I  could  recover  myself  sufficiently  to  do  anything. 
He  asked  me  if  he  could  have  a  dance,  and  before  I 
could  make  an  excuse  Tom  handed  him  my  card,  which 
he  was  keeping  for  me  in  his  pocket.  Dancing  cards  are 
barbarous  things,  anyway.  I  always  did  hate  them.  He 
wrote  his  name,  bowed  and  retired.  Then  did  I  let  loose 
the  vials  of  my  wrath  upon  Tom.  He  apologized  most 
humbly;  said  he  had  no  idea  1  could  object  to  such  a 
handsome  young  man,  etc. 

The  dance  came  slowly,  but  surely,  and  as  it  ap- 
proached, more  and  more  distrait  and  silent  did  I  be- 
come. I'm  afraid  my  partners  before  the  third  extra 
were  a  disgusted  crowd.  The  music  began.  It  was  a 
waltz.  I  was  thinking  with  anguish  of  my  high  color, 
and  that  he  would  attribute  it  all  to  the  artificial  roses, 
when  up  he  came.  He  is  a  divine  dancer,  Dorothy. 
After  the  dance  we  went  out  into  the  conservatory  to  cool 
off.  I,  of  course,  was  in  misery.  I  thought  he  must  be 
thinking  of  my  performance  of  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, and  I  was  so  constrained  and  ill  at  ease  you  would 
not  have  known  me.  Every  minute  I  rubbed  my  cheeks 
with  my  handkerchief,  so  he  could  see  it  was  not  paint, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  at  all. 

Conversation  languished ;  so  after  racking  my  brains 
for  something  to  say,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  always  lived 
in  St.  I.ouis. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  from  New  York.  We 
came  here  about  two  years  ago." 

"  How  do  you  like  St.  Louis? "   I  resumed. 

"  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  it  every 
day.  We  discovered  a  very  pretty  house  a  short  time  ago, 
and  one  that  suits  us  as  though  it  were  built  particularly 
for  the  Courtney  family."  (No  chance  of  their  moving, 
Dorothy  ! )  Then  he  laughed,  and  added  :  "  I  am  think- 
ing of  something  very  funny  that  happened  this  evening 
before  I  came  out." 

My  heart  stood  still. 

"  I  went  to  the  window,"  he  continued,  "and  in  the 
house  next  to  ours,  at  the  window  facing  mine,  was  a 
girl  frescoing  with  a  vim.  She  was  the  vainest  little  thing 
you  ever  saw ;  smiled  at  herself,  made  grimaces,  rolled  her 
eyes  around,  and — well,  amused  me  generally.  It  was 
better  than  a  theater.  I  could  not  see  her  face  plainly  at 
all,  as  she  was  standing  a  little  back,  but  she  looked  up 
and  saw  me.  She'd  know  me  if  she  were  to  see  me  again, 
for  I  was  right  up  against  the  window.  I  did  not  move 
when  she  looked  up.  I  suppose  it  was  mean,  but  I 
thought  I'd  punish  the  little  peacock.  But  wasn't  it  a 
good  joke, though?" 

I  smiled  a  sickly  smile,  and  feebly  assented. 

"  Who  are  the  people?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  know,  '  he  responded,  "and  don't  want  to. 
They  must  be  outrageously  common,  judging  them  by 
their  daughter." 

There  is  a  load  off  my  mind,  Dorothy.  He  does  not 
want  to  know  who  we  are,  and  did  not  see  my  face 
plainly  enough  to  know  it  again.  I  am  much  happier; 
put,  my  heavens !  what  if  he  meets  me  sometime  coming 
into  our  house  or  going  out !  I  shall  have  to  be  so  care- 
ful. Oh,  why  was  I  such  a  fool?  And  he  really  is  very 
nice,  and  we  might  have  had  such  fun  together.  Well, 
I  must  stop  or  you  will  be  tired  out.  I'll  write  you  all 
further  developments,  but  let  us  hope  there  will  be  none, 
other  than  my  meeting  him  now  and  then  at  parties. 
Adieu,  dearest.  Write  soon.  And  with  much  love  for 
you  and  your  mother,  I  am  thine,  Cora. 


St.  Louis,  February  13,  18—. 
My  Dear  Dorothy  :  I  am  so  glad  there  is  some  one 
to  sympathize  with  me,  even  if  it  is  only  by  letter.  I 
knew  you  would  feel  for  me,  and  appreciate  my  sensations. 
If  you  could  see  me  when  I  want  to  go  out  you  would 
really  be  amused,  sad  though  it  be.  First  1  look  through 
the  blinds,  up  and  down  the  street;  then  I  tear  out,  and 
walk  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  for  two  blocks;  then  I 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  congratulate  myself  upon  my 
skill  in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  Danville  mansion.  You 
see,  he  comes  home  to  lunch,  and  very  often  in  the  after- 
noon as  early  as  four  or  five ;  so  I  am  actually  never  safe. 
Why  does  he  not  go  down  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  stay  until  six  in  the  evening !  Then  I  would  have 
some  peace  in  life.  Mamma  actually  made  my  blood 
run  cold  this  morning  by  announcing  that  the  Courtneys 
looked  like  very  nice  people,  and  she  thought  she  would 
call.  I  groaned,  but  changed  it  into  a  cough;  then  with 
determination  did  I  set  about  convincing  her  that  such  a 
course  would  be  decidedly  wrong.  I  told  her  that  one 
could  never  judge  by  appearances,  and  that  their  looks 
might  belie  them;  that  perhaps  they  did  not  care  to  know 
their  neighbors,  and  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  call  on 
people  just  because  they  hapenectto  live  next  door,  etc., 
until  mamma  was  convinced.  I  think  that  danger  is  over 
for  the  time  being.  How  I  wish  you  were  here  to  comfort 
and  advise  me.  You  may  think  this  a  very  small  matter 
to  worry  over,  but  it  isn't.  He  never  would  believe  it  was 
not  the  regulation  thing,  and  I  could  not  stand  being  sus- 
pected of— aiding  my  charms  by  art.  Nothing  like  put- 
ting things  in  a  genteel  and  refined  manner. 

I  am  going  down  to-morrow  to  do  some  shopping ;  so 
I  will  leave  this  until  to-night. 

7  P.  M. 

DOROTHY :  Such  an  escape  as  I  have  had !  I  was 
through  shopping,  and  I  had  just  started  to  come  home, 
when  a  voice  behind  me  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Danville?  "  I  turned,  and  with  the  calmness  of  despair 
answered  Mr.  Courtney's  greeting. 

"  I  am  going  up  this  way;  may  I  walk  with  you?"  he 
asked. 

What  could  I  say?  I  hesitated,  rather  visibly,  and  then 
answered,  "Oh,  certainly." 
Here  we  were,  both  on  our  street ;  and  it  was  nearly 


dinner  time,  and  I  knew  I  ought  to  hurry  home.  My 
state  of  mind  was  not  an  enviable  one,  I  assure  you.  All 
the  time  he  was  talking  I  thought  and  thought  and 
wondered  how  I  was  to  get  home,  and  what  excuse  I 
could  make  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  very  bright  and 
entertaining,  and,  embarrassed  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
being  amused  by  his  conversation.  When  we  were  nearly 
home,  he  said:  "  You  remember,  Miss  Danville,  I  tola 
you  about  my  young  lady  neighbor?  " 
"  Yes,"  I  responded,  nervously. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  send 
her  a  valentine,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Here  it  is. 
Don't  you  think  it  appropriate?" 

And  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an  envelope,  which  he 
opened,  and  from  which  he  took  a  drawing,  admirably 
done,  of  a  peacock  with  its  tail  spread  and  with  the  con- 
ceited air  of  that  fowl  finely  depicted.  Underneath  it 
was  written :  "  How  we  emulate  this  noble  bird! " 

I  couldn't  help  laughing,  and  agreed  with  him  in  my 
most  emphatic  manner  that  it  was  a  very  good  joke. 

"Won't  she  be  raving?"  he  continued,  gleefully;  and 
then  added,  to  my  horror,  "  I  must  find  out  her  name 
now,  so  I  can  send  it  to  her." 

"Death  and  destruction!"  I  thought.  "Now  all  is 
over!"  But  I  said,  quickly:  "Oh!  I  wouldn't  put  her 
name  on  the  envelope,  if  I  were  you,"  in  a  tone  as  much 
as  to  say :  "  What  a  mistake ! " 

"  Why  not? "  he  asked. 

Why  not !  that  was  what  I  did  not  know  myself,  but  I 
slowly  said,  thinking  it  out  as  I  went  along :  "  Well,  be- 
cause, if  you  find  out  her  name,  she  will  think  you  are 
interested  in  her,  in  spite  of  all;  and,  then,  I  think  it  will 
do  just  as  well  to  put  it  under  her  door  and  save  you  some 
trouble." 

After  a  pause,  fraught  with  agony  to  me,  Mr.  Court- 
ney said:  "  Well,  I  think  you  are  right.  She  will  know 
for  whom  it  is  and  from  whom  it  came  without  much 

thinking." 

1  breathed  again.  That  danger  was  averted.  It  was 
lucky  I  met  him,  after  all.  When  we  were  about  two 
blocks  from  home  I  suddenly  stopped,  and  said:  "  Well, 
I  shall  have  to  bid  you  good  evening  now." 

"  But  can  I  not  take  you  home?    he  asked. 

"  No,  indeed,"  hastily.  "  I  would  not  think  of  taking 
you  so  much  out  of  your  way." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  don't  live  down  here?  "  he  re- 
sponded. 

I  blushed  perfectly  crimson,  and  stammered :  "  Well — 
er — you — er— said  you  were— er — going  up  this  way,  and 
—and  I  thought  you  lived  on  this  street,  from  that." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  unsuspiciously,  "I  do;  but  I  should 
enjoy  the  walk  with  you.' 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  have  you,"  I  said,  with  a 
mental  prayer  to  be  forgiven  the  fib,  "  but  I  have  to  do 
an  errand  right  here,  and — er — er — ,"  the  rest  was  mum- 
bled, and  Mr.  Courtney  raised  his  hat  and  left  me. 

I  proceeded  up  the  next  street,  and  entered  home  by 
the  back  door.  Will  I  always  escape  so  nicely,  I  wonder? 
Thine,    Cora. 

St.  Louis,  February  28,  18 — . 
My  Dear  Dorothy:  I  received  your  long  and  inter- 
esting letter  this  morning.  Much  as  I  enjoyed  reading  it, 
I  could  not  help  realizing  more  than  ever  what  a  poor 
substitute  letters  are  for  conversation.  There  are  so 
many  things  I  want  more  fully  explained,  and  yet  I  know 
you  cannot  write  more  explicitly  than  you  do.  Never 
mind,  one  month  has  already  passed;  only  three  more; 
and  then — my !  won't  we  talk  to  make  up  for  these  four 
months! 

I  have  seen  no  more  of  Mr.  Courtney.  There  is  no 
danger  of  my  forgetting  him,  however,  as  I  have  two  little 
mementos — the  peacock  and  three  gray  hairs,  which  I 
discovered  the  day  before  yesterday.  They  can  plainly 
be  traced  to  worry  and  care,  for  which  he  is  accountable. 
Now  that  sounds  real  pathetic,  does  it  not?  Sympathize 
accordingly.  Tom  Cole  came  to  see  me  last  night,  and 
sent  you  lots  of  nice  messages,  and  talked  about  you 
nearly  all  the  time.  But,  of  course,  it's  only  a  "  broth- 
erly interest,"  as  you  used  to  say.  He  actually  stopped 
long  enough,  however,  to  say:  "So  Ed  Courtney  lives 
next  door  to  you.    Has  he  been  in  to  call  yet?  " 

"  Now  look  here,  Tom,"  I  said,  desperately,  "  Mr. 
Courtney  does  not  know  I  live  here,  and  I  do  not  want 
hjm  to  know  it,  either.  Do  me  a  favor,  and  keep  him 
from  having  any  idea  of  such  a  thing,  as  much  as  you  can." 

"Why?"  asked  Tom,  in  an  amazed  tone.  "He  is 
such  a  nice  fellow  I  should  think  you  would  like  to  have 
him  so  near  you.  But  you  did  not  take  to  him  from  the 
very  first,  did  you?  " 

"No,"  I  said;  "I  would  not  tell  anybody  but  you, 
Tom  ;  but  I  know  I  can  rely  on  you— can  I  not?"  After 
which  piece  of  flattery,  Thomas,  I  know,  is  safe.  But  it 
was  not  flattery  after  all ;  I  meant  it.  Tom  is  a  dear  fel- 
low, and  would  do  anything  for  me. 

I  have  such  a  pretty  hat  to  go  with  my  cloth  suit,  and  I 
have  thought  out  a  new  and  highly  original  way  to  make 
my  next  dress;  so  I  am  happy  in  spite  of  Mr.  Courtney. 
"  Women's  tears  flow  freely,  it  is  true — but  they  can  so 
easily  be  diverted  from  their  course  by  bonbons,"  as 
Ouida  says.  There!  don't  be  shocked.  I  only  read  a  few 
pages.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  paused  at  that  outrageous 
libel? 

I  went  on  an  errand  for  mamma  yesterday,  and  rode 
home  in  the  car  with  Mrs.  Thomas.  You  know  I  never 
was  particularly  fond  of  her,  and  always  thanked  heaven 
that  I  was  not  ner  daughter.  After  my  interview  of  yes- 
terday, my  affection  for  her  has  not  undergone  any  marked 
increase.  We  were  talking  about  different  country  places, 
and  she  said  she  had  passed  last  summer  at  Mrs.  Hardy's 
farmhouse.  "  It  is  perfectly  delightful  there — charming," 
she  added,  in  her  decided  and  emphatic  manner,  which 
always  makes  me  long  to  contradict  her. 

"  I  did  not  like  it  at  all  when  I  was  there,"  I  said,  per 
versely.    "  They  didn't  give  one  anything  to  eat  but 
mush.    Mush  boiled  for  breakfast,  fried  for  lunch,  and 
made  into  pudding  for  dinner." 
She  gave  me  a  look  of  contempt,  and  answered  in  a 
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crushing  tone:  "I  was  not  thinking  of  the  bill  of  fare, 
Miss  Danville;  I  was  alluding  to  the  scenery."  I  wilted, 
and  two  young  men  who  were  sitting  opposite,  and  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  conversation,  collapsed,  and  grinned 
all  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Write  soon,  dearest,  and  tell  me  all  about  your  visit  to 
the  Swans.    Thine,  CORA. 

P.  S. — Don't  be  shocked  at  the  rather  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  my  letters.  It  is  an  old  habit  of  mine,  you 
know.  Mamma  always  says  my  "endings"  are  so  sud- 
den they  have  very  much  the  effect  of  a  cold  shower- 
bath.  At  least  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  individual 
style. 

St.  Louis,  March  20,  18—. 
Dearest  Dorothy  :  You  say  to  hurry  up  and  send  you 
some  more  news  of  Mr.  Courtney.  Alas !  I  had  hoped 
to  have  no  more  to  write,  for  every  time  I  meet  him  it 
only  makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  me  to  keep  from  him 
where  I  live.  It  seems  so  strange.  I  can  think  of  men 
whom  I  have  met  dozens  of  times  at  parties,  and  we  have 
just  talked  the  ordinary  small-talk;  and  I  am  sure  no 
thought  of  extending  our  acquaintance  has  occurred  to 
either  of  us.  Why  cannot  it  be  the  same  with  Mr. 
Courtney? 

A  few  days  after  I  sent  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  came 
face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Courtney.  She  was  standing  at 
her  garden  gate,  and  as  I  came  along  she  looked  at  me 
and  smiled.  I  suppose  she  thought  I  was  a  neighbor, 
and  so  she  might  as  well  be  friendly.  I  was  so  afraid  she 
would  speak  to  me  that  I  actually  tore  up  the  steps.  Of 
course,  if  she  speaks,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  ask  me  to 
call;  and  then — .  There  is  another  gray  hair.  That 
makes  four.  Two  or  three  days  after  I  met  Mrs.  Court- 
ney I  went  to  a  dinner  party  at  Mrs.  Evart's,  and  Mr. 
Courtney  was  my  escort  in  to  dinner.  Fond  as  I  am  of 
dinner  parties,  I  actually  would  not  have  gone  had  1 
known  he  was  to  be  there.  Every  time  I  meet  him,  of 
course,  it  makes  us  so  much  more  intimate,  and  with  in- 
timacy comes — discovery.  That  sounds  real  tragic,  and 
as  if  I  were  connected  with  some  dark  secret.  Well,  I 
could  not  be  much  more  uncomfortable  if  I  were. 

I  tried  to  keep  him  on  abstract  and  strictly  impersonal 
subjects,  and  succeeded  for  a  time.  At  last  there  was  a 
pause,  and  he  broke  it  by  asking  me  if  I  got  home  safely 
the  other  evening. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said.    "Aren't  those  flowers  lovely?  " 

"Beautiful,"  he  answered.  "Were  you  in  time  for 
dinner?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  got  home  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore it  was  ready." 

"  You  did?"  in  an  astonished  tone;  "  why,  I  got  home 
at  that  time  myself,  and  I  did  not  stop  on  the  way." 

"  Oh, — er — er — we— er — have  dinner  at — er — half-past 
six,  sometimes,"  I  stammered. 

"  Ah  !  that  accounts  for  it,"  he  answered. 

At  this  point  that  abominable  Harry  Corly  called  across 
the  table:  "  What  are  you  blushing  at,  Miss  Cora?"  and 
I  forthwith  became  purple,  and  said  I  was  not  blushing, 
but  that  the  soup  had  made  me  warm.  The  soup,  entre 
nous,  had  been  swallowed  and  digested  long  since. 

I  was  destined  to  remember  that  dinner  as  the  most  un- 
comfortable I  ever  sat  through.  Mr.  Courtney  next  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  about  his  mother  seeing  me.  "She 
thought  her  a  very  nice-looking  girl,"  he  added. 

"  Perhaps  she  only  makes  up  in  the  evening,"  I  sug- 
gested, weakly. 

"No,"  he  answered;  "but  mother  is  rather  near- 
sighted, and  I  suppose  attributed  her  charms  to  nature. 
I  wish  I  had  been  there.  I  never  have  seen  her  since 
that  evening."  Then,  with  a  laugh:  "Her  blinds  are 
always  shut  now." 

And  they  are,  Dorothy.  I  have  not  had  a  ray  of  sun  in 
my  room  for  many  a  long  and  dreary  day. 

"Think  I'll  go  and  call  on  her,  being  a  neighbor,"  he 
added,  suddenly. 

1  turned  around  like  a  flash,  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  in  an  agonized  tone  and  gazing  beseechingly  right 
into  his  eyes,  said,  "Oh,  don't!" 

Wasn't  that  awful,  Dorothy?  I  did  not  think  at  all,  but 
was  just  carried  away  by  my  distress.  He  looked  so 
much  surprised  that  I  recollected  myself  immediately, 
and  once  more  partook  of  the  color  of  cranberry  sauce. 

"  I  was  only  jesting,"  he  answered;  "I  don't  care  for 
that  sort  of  girl,  and  never  want  to  see  her  again."  Then 
he  added,  with  a  look  that  brought  back  the  fading  cran- 
berry hue  :  "  I  am  very  glad  you  take  so  much  interest  in 
me,  Miss  Cora." 

I  could  not  tell  him  I  didn't;  I  just  sat  there  and  suf- 
fered, and  he  looked  too  happy  for  anything.  Woe  is  me! 

When  the  gentlemen  came  up  from  dinner,  Mr.  Court- 
ney came  over  by  me  and  resumed  a  discussion  we  had 
been  having  about  Pendennis.  I  said  I  did  not  like  that 
kind  of  a  hero ;  that  I  would  rather  not  have  his  faults 
portrayed  so  faithfully,  even  if  he  were  not  as  lifelike  and 
true  to  nature. 

Mr.  Courtney  said  that  was  what  he  liked  about  it; 
you  could  so  easily  believe  that  Pen.  really  existed, 
whereas,  in  the  ordinary  novel  one  read,  the  hero  was  so 
perfect  that  you  were  painfully  conscious  he  was  only  a 
hero.  We  had  it  hot  and  heavy.  I  am  afraid  he  had  a 
little  the  best  of  it,  but  he  does  not  know  I  thought  so.  I 
held  out  to  the  bitter  end.  And  talking  of  bitter  ends  re- 
minds me.  Toward  the  close  of  the  evening  we  were  all 
sitting  around,  and  conversation  was  general.  Mr.  Court- 
ney turned  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  he  could  not  escort  me 
home.  Before  I  could  answer,  Harry  Corly  said :  "  That's 
so  !  you  both  live  up  the  same  way,  don't  you?  " 

Imagine  my  sensations !  but  that  blessed.  Tom  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  said:  "Well,  yes,  something  the  same 
way;  but  Cora  has  promised  to  let  me  be  her  escort  this 
evening." 

I  was  saved.  Didn't  I  thank  Tom!  Write  soon  to 
Thine,    Cora. 

St.  Louis,  April  30,  18—. 
My  Dearest  Dorothy  :   I  have  so  much  to  tell  you 
1  really  do  not  know  where  to  begin,  but  I  will  try  and 


give  you  a  calm  and  collected  account  of  the  last  six  or 
seven  weeks.  I  have  been  intending  to  write  every  day, 
but— well,  I  will  not  fill  my  letter  up  with  excuses.  You 
know  I  never  was  a  first-class  correspondent. 

Since  Mrs.  Little's  dinner  party  I  have  met  Mr. 
Courtney  repeatedly— at  parties,  musicales,  the  theater, 
etc.  I  have  had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  I  can  tell 
you.  Every  time  I  meet  him,  I  actually  tremble.  Tom 
has  saved  me  from  discovery  three  or  four  times.  Once 
Mr.  Courtney  broke  my  fan— you  know  that  white 
feather  one— and  insisted  upon  having  it  mended.  He 
would  not  listen  to  my  repeated  assertion  that  I  did  not 
care  for  it,  and  that  I  had  four  or  five  others.  I  was  in 
despair.  At  last  Tom  happened  to  saunter  by,  and 
stopped  to  speak  to  us.  Mr.  Courtney  appealed  to 
him. 

"Why,  yes,  let  him  have  it  mended,  Cora,"  he  said. 
I  gave  him  a  look  that  he  told  me  afterward  made  his 
blood  run  cold;  but  it  also  had  the  effect  of  making 
apparent  to  him  the  fact  that  to  return  my  fan  Mr. 
Courtney  would  have  to  learn  my  address;  so  he  took  it 
in  his  hand  and  said  :  "Oh,  I  understand,  Cora,  this  is 
the  fan,"  and  he  looked  at  me  sympathetically.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Courtney  wanted  to  know  what  associ- 
ations were  connected  with  the  fan,  and  Tom  forthwith 
concocted  a  tale — a  wonderful,  highly  ingenious  fabri- 
cation—about how  there  was  once  a  little  girl,  the  child 
of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  who  was  devoted  to  me ; 
and  how,  when  she  lay  upon  her  dying  couch— brought 
there  by  want  of  care  and  lack  of  proper  nourishment — 
she  took  this  fan  (here  Tom's  voice  faltered — emotion,  no 
doubt  at  the  sad  remembrance),  and  with  her  weak  little 
childish  voice,  broken  by  gasps  for  breath,  whispered : 
"  Miss  Cora,  take  this  fan,  and  use  it  sometimes  at 
parties,  for  the  sake  of  your  little  Eva,"  and  then,  with  a 
look  of  love  in  her  dark  eyes,  expired. 

Well,  Dorothy,  I  wanted  so  much  to  laugh  at  this 
point  that  I  thought  I  should  expire  too,  but  I  controlled 
myself  by  a  supreme  effort,  and  said: 

"  I  would  not  have  told  you  this  story,  Mr.  Courtney." 
(Perhaps  I  should  have  said  I  could  not.)  "  It  has  only 
made  you  sad ;  but  now  you  will  not  make  me  part  with 
the  fan  for  any  length  of  time?" 

Of  course,  Mr.  Courtney  said  no  more  about  it,  but 
regarded  me  with  increased  interest.  I  was  very  angry 
with  Tom.  I  told  him  I  hated  deception ;  that  if  he 
could  not  get  me  out  of  a  scrape  any  other  way  than  by  a 
lie,  and  one  that  I  was  obliged  to  corroborate  to  save  an 
explanation,  I'd  rather  he  would  not  endeavor  to  help 
me  at  all.  So  we  had  a  fight,  and  Tom  said  if  that  was 
all  the  thanks  he  got  for  perjuring  his  soul  and  wearing 
out  his  brain,  he  would  not  trouble  himself  again  in  a 
hurry.  But  he  got  over  his  wrath,  and  continued  to 
come  to  my  relief  whenever  I  needed  him. 

He  has  tried  to  induce  me  several  times  to  let  Mr. 
Courtney  know  where  I  live.  "  I  am  sure  there  is  some- 
thing behind  all  this  that  you  don't  tell  me,"  he  said  the 
other  day.  "  You  seem  to  like  him  whenever  I  see  you 
with  him.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  you  are  so 
desperately  averse  to  having  him  call  on  you." 

I  tried  to  pooh-pooh  the  idea.  But  Thomas  is  not  sat- 
isfied, and  says  he  will  not  help  me  any  more  unless  I 
confide  in  him.  At  this  point  I  began  to  speak  of  you, 
and  Tom  instantly  forgot  everything  and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Courtney  does  not  like  it  at  all  that  I  do  not  ask 
him  to  call,  and  has  hinted  as  much  several  times;  but, 
to  be  rather  slangy,  I  do  not  rise  to  the  bait.  Oh  dear ! 
life  is  weary.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  conceited, 
but  I  know  that  Mr.  Courtney  is  beginning  to  like  me 
very  much.  He  has  said  several  little  tender  things  of  late, 
and  is  awfully  devoted  whenever  we  meet.  Where  is  it 
all  going  to  end,  I  wonder?  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately ;  and  just  think  !  he  has  never  been  in  our  house. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange? 

As  I  glance  back  over  this  letter,  it  seems  my  superflu- 
ity of  news  has  all  been  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Courtney, 
Mr.  Courtney.  I  suppose  a  criminal,  before  he  is  going 
to  be  hanged,  talks  of  nothing  but  the  gallows.  Mr. 
Courtney  would  not  be  flattered  by  my  simile,  I'm  afraid, 
however. 

Oh,  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  you  come  home,  my  own 
Dorothy  !  I  am  so  happy  when  I  think  of  our  being  to- 
gether again  that  it  almost  turns  my  four  gray  hairs  brown 
again. 

Oh  dear !  I've  a  great  mind  to  tell  Mr.  Courtney  all. 
Surely  he  knows  me  well  enough  to  be  convinced  I  am 
nothing  if  not  natural.  But  somehow  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  tell  him.  He  would  think  me  so  dreadfully  vain, 
anyway.  Ah,  well,  I'll  let  matters  go  on,  and  see  where 
I  come  out.    With  love,  thine,  Cora. 


St.  Louis,  May  20,  18—. 

My  Precious  Dorothy  :  I  am  once  more  the  happy 
girl  you  used  to  know  some  three  months  ago.  Hut  no  ! 
I  am  so  much  happier  than  I  ever  was  before  in  my  life 
that  I  cannot  compare  myself  to  what  I  was.  But,  to  be- 
gin at  the  beginning:  About  two  weeks  ago  I  met  Mr. 
Courtney  at  a  kettledrum  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
valids' Home.  He  was  more  attentive  to  me,  if  nosible, 
than  ever,  and  had  I  not  enjoyed  having  him  with  me  so 
much,  I  should  most  assuredly  have  discouraged  his  de- 
votion. I  regretted  very  soon  not  having  done  so,  for  he 
asked  me  if  mamma  was  not  with  me,  and  if  I  would  not 
introduce  him  to  her.  Of  course,  I  could  not  refuse;  so, 
with  a  feeling  very  much  as  if  I  were  being  led  to  my  ex- 
ecution, I  took  him  to  the  corner  where  mamma  was  sitting 
with  Mrs.  Van  Compton. 

"Mamma,"  I  said,  "let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 

 ;  "  then  I  mumbled  his  name,  and  mamma  of  course 

had  no  idea  what  it  was.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, we  went  off  to  the  conservatory  to  rest.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  the  kettledrum  was  given  by  Mrs.  Van  Comp- 
ton. You  know  what  lovely  tete-a-tete  lAnccs  she  has  in 
her  house?   After  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Courtney  said  : 

"  Miss  Cora,  may  I  not  come  to  see  you?  In  all  the 
time  I  have  known  you  I  have  never  once  called  on 
you." 


"Ob  "  i  said,  "I  should  have  asked  you  to  call  long 
ago,  but  I  see  enough  of  you  as  it  is." 

He  looked  very  much  offended,  bowed,  and  said, 
frigidly: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  rightly  punished  for  my 
presumption.  It  was  your  place  to  ask  me,  and  you 
would  have  done  so  had  you  cared  to  have  me.  I  have 
learned  a  lesson  I  shall  not  soon  forget." 

"  Oh,  you  have  misunderstood  me,"  I  replied,  con- 
tritely. "  I  only  meant  that  you  would  tire  of  me  if  you 
saw  me  so  much;  consequently  it  would  be  better  forme 
not  to  have  you  call." 

"  It  woula  be  impossible  for  me  ever  to  tire  of  you,"  he 
answered,  warmly — so  warmly  that  I  started  violently,  and 
wildly  tried  to  think  of  some  way  to  change  the  subject ; 
but  before  I  could  speak,  he  went  on  rapidly  :  "  Oh,  do 
you  not  know,  can't  you  sec,  how  much  I  love  you?  My 
darling,  every  thought  is  centered  in  you.  My  life  is 
wound  up  in  you.    Do  you — can't  you — will  you — — " 

"  Oh,  stop!"  I  cried,  rising  and  burying  my  face  in  my 
hands,  "  I— I'm  not  me!  " 

Don't  laugh,  Dorothy,  I  had  no  thought  for  grammar 
then.  There  was  a  minute's  pause.  Then,  with  crimson 
cheeks  and  my  head  turned  away,  I  hastily  told  him  all. 
After  I  had  finished  my  confession,  I  glanced  at  him,  and 
oh,  Dorothy  !  imagine  my  indignation  at  seeing  him  liter- 
ally doubled  up  and  convulsed  with  laughter. 

"  I  really  do  not  see  the  occasion  for  this  wild  hilarity," 
I  said,  haughtily.  "  May  I  trouble  you  to  take  me  back 
to  the  ball-room?  I  am  engaged  for  this  dance,  I  be- 
lieve." 

He  became  sober  instantly,  and  said: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Cora,  but  I  cannot  help 
laughing  when  I  think  of  your  many  little  subterfuges. 
My,  what  you  have  gone  through !  And  to  think  that  I 
never  suspected — never  dreamt — while  you  were  telling 
me  many  little  things  that  have  seemed  strange  that  are 
explained  now !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  long  ago? 
Nothing  could  ever  have  changed  my  respect  and  love 
for  you;  and  certainly  not  such  a  harmless  little  freak  as 
that.  Oh,  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer  I  Dar- 
ling is  there  any  hope?    Do  you  care  for  me  a  little?" 

I  do  not  know  what  I  answered,  Dorothy.  It  is  all 
like  a  dream;  but  I  know  that  I'm  more  happy  than  I 
can  say.  and  that  the  diamond  on  my  finger  shines  and 
flashes,  and  is  as  bright  and  unchanging  as  is  our  love  for 
each  other.  Do  not  think  me  too  sentimental,  Dorothy; 
I  cannot  understand  my  feelings  myself.  To  think  of  my 
being  in  love!  I  wonder  how  it  ever  happened?  I  could 
go  on  forever  and  rhapsodize,  but  I  won't.  I'll  leave 
something  for  you  to  say  when  you  are  in  the  same  po- 
sition. 

Do  you  know,  mamma  and  Mrs.  Courtney  already  are 
the  greatest  of  friends?  I  think  when  two  people  begin 
their  acquaintance  with  a  hearty  laugh  they  are  apt  to  be 
friends,  and  they  simply  roarea  over  our  account  of  how 
we  first  saw  each  other,  and  my  subsequent  intriguing. 

Tom  is  to  be  best  man,  and  you,  my  Dorothy,  my  only 
bridesmaid.  Ed  is  as  anxious  for  your  return  as  I  am.  He 
sends  you  lots  of  love,  and  says  to  hurry  home  and  try  to 
approve  of  my  choice;  and  he  is  fully  prepared  to  ap- 
prove of  yours  in  return.  Happy  Tom  !  There  now, 
Dorothy,  don't  be  mad.  I  have  told  Ed  nothing  abso- 
lutely. It  is  all  Tom.  He  has  talked  so  mnch  of  you, 
and  told  Ed  of  his  hopes,  which  were  to  be  realized  ,if 
neither  of  you  had  changed  on  your  return.  I  will  ac- 
knowledge I  have  told  Ed  you  haven't.  I  am  sure  you 
won't  mind  his  knowing  a  little  ahead  of  time.  I  only 
hope,  my  darling;  and  I  am  confident  you  will  have  the 
happiness,  the  perfect  content,  which  is  mine  now.  Until 
we  meet,  Thine,  Cora. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.,  '85. 


FRENCH  HUMOR. 


An  old  cripple  was  seated  with  some  friends  on  a  bench 
in  the  park. 

"Ah,  poor  Balivet,  when  I  reflect  that  yesterday  you 
were  alive — and  now  dead  and  gone  !   How  sad!  " 

"  You  loved  this  friend  dearly?  "  asked  one  of  his  com- 
panions. 

"Oh,  not  a  bit  of  it.  You  see,  I  have  lost  the  right 
arm,  and  he  had  lost  the  left ;  and  it  was  so  handy,  as  we 
had  only  to  buy  one  pair  of  gloves." 

Attached  to  the  staff  of  a  Prussian  General  is  a  young 
officer,  who  is  ordered  on  special  duty  to  Egypt ;  on  bid- 
ding him  good-bye,  the  General  says  to  the  aide: 

"  Bring  me  back  a  mummy."  The  aide  de  camp  re- 
turns in  about  six  months. 

"  Well,  where 's  my  mummy?" 

"  I've  got  it,  General.    It  is  down  stairs." 

"  Well,  let  us  go  and  see  it." 

The  sarcophagus  is  opened ;  the  General  and  his  aide 
unroll  the  bandages.  When  the  mummy  is  at  last  ex- 
posed, the  intelligent  Dutchman  exclaims : 

"  Why !  Your  confounded  old  mummy  is  dead !  " 

A  young  girl  and  her  intended  call  at  the  office  of  the 
Mayor,  who  asks  the  usual  question  : 

"  Do  you  agree,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  girl  candidly  answers,  "  No." 

The  Mayor,  in  a  severe  tone  :  "  Why  have  you  waited 
until  the  last  moment  to  refuse  him?" 

"  Because  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  one  asked  my 
consent." 

Mamma  was  near  her  confinement.  Little  Johnny  had 
been  put  to  bed  early.  In  the  morning  his  nurse  brought 
him  gently  into  the  chamber  of  his  mother,  and  showed 
him  a  cradle  with  a  little  baby  in  it,  saying:  "See, 
Johnny,  while  you  were  asleep  the  good  Lord  has  sent 
your  mamma  this  lovely  little  baby." 

"Ah,"  said  he,  with  a  cunning  look,  "  I  see  what  it  is. 
I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  stocking  mamma  hung  up  in 
the  chimney." — Translated  for  The  San  Franciscan,  by  IV. 
G.  Kelly. 
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When  Mr.  Pixley  sets  his  anti-Catholic  spectacles  on 
his  nose  he  sees  a  Papist  in  every  hush,  and  is  conse- 
quently thrown  into  a  state  of  high  excitement — at  least, 
apparently.   Time  was  when  these  religious  paroxysms  of 
Mr.  Pixley's  drew  a  crowd  and  made  a  stir,  hut  the  pub- 
lic hap  crown  used  to  them,  and  our  afflicted  friend  of 
the  Argonaut  now  finds  plenty  of  room  and  air  when  he 
falls  in  oVie  of  his  convulsions.    The  Levite  and  Samari- 
tan view  him  with  equal  calmness  as  he  lies  writhing,  and 
murmuring  in  chorus,  "The  same  old  fit,"  pass  by  on 
the  other  side,  yawning  wearily.   It  is  but  natural  that  Mr. 
Pixley  should  dislike  this  falling  off  in  interest  in  his  per- 
formances, and  that  he  should  seek  by  extra  contortions 
to  attract  again.    We  charitably  presume  that  this  was 
his  motive  for  the  indecent  attack  which  he  made  upon 
Judge  Sullivan  on  Saturday  last.   Mr.  Pixley,  it  will  be 
remembered,  supported  Judge  Sullivan  for  reelection  last 
fall,  approving  him  as  a  magistrate  of  learning,  high 
character,  great  ability,  and  distinguished  fairness.  Yet 
Mr.  Pixley  now  taunts  him  with  having  been  "a  school- 
master in  a  Jesuit  college,"  and  with  having  been  "de- 
signated by  the  Sand-lot  for  the  bench."   It  is  because 
Mr.  Pixley  does  not  approve  of  Judge  Sullivan's  decision 
in  the  Sharon  divorce  case  that  his  Honor  has  been  the 
victim  of  one  of  Mr.  Pixley's  frequent  changes  of  mind. 
Writing  of  that  decision,  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  says : 
That  others  than  those  contracting  secret  marriages  are  in- 
terested in  them  let  us  illustrate  by  supposing  a  not  impossible 
or  improbable  case.    I-et  us  suppose  that  Senator  Sharon,  with 
his  abnormal  wealth,  had  made  open  proposal  of  marriage  to 
some  virtuous  and  respectable  lady  of  San  Francisco,  and  that 
the  marriage  had  been  solemnized  by  an  open  and  public  cere- 
monial before  this  secret  contract  had  been  disclosed  by  Misc 
Hill,  her  friend  Neilson.  and  her  attorney  Tyler,  what  would 
have  been  this  lady's  position?    Would  she  have  been  lamenting 
to-day,  in  shame  and  mortification,  her  unfortunate  and  humili- 
ating position,  and  Sarah  Althea  been  allowed  to  flout  over  her 
the  secret  contract  as  evidence  that  she  was  the  honored  wife' 
Had  this  ladv  been  the  fair  and  virtuous  daughter  of  one  of  our 
honored  Catholic  families,  and  this  ceremonial  been  performed 
by  Archbishop  Alemanv.  in  the  Cathedral,  and  by  him  solemnly 
declared  a  "hnlv  sacrament,"  what  would  have  been  the  de- 
cision of  his  Honor  ludge  Sullivan?    T.et  us  strengthen  the 
fabric  of  our  illustration  bv  supposing  that  Sharon  had  pone 
abroad,  bearing  his  credentials  as  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  become  affianced;  that  the  solemn  ceremonv  of  the 
marriage  service  had  been  pronounced  bv  his  eminence  Cardinal 
McClosky.  and  hfen  blessed  by  the  sanction  of  his  Holiness  the 
Infallible  One — would  this  Roman  Catholic  judre  have  dared  to 
ignore  that  public  ceremony,  the  rights  of  that  wife,  and  allowed 
anvhodv  to  plead  in  bar  of  their  recognition  a  secret  baison 
followed  by  filthy  concubinage?    Not  for  the  value  of  his  im- 
mortal soul  would  he  have  dared  the  dreadful  sacrilege  of  the 
rmrriage  sacrament,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  the  paraded 
obligation  of  his  judicial  oath  as  having  a  more  binding  force 
than  church  vows  made  at  God's  altar.    Would  such  an  unfortu- 
nate one  as  this  deceived  and  disgraced  woman  have  been  left 
to  bear  the  shame  of  maternity,  and  a  child  born  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  infamy?     Would  not  Tudge  Sullivan  then  have  recog- 
nized that  secret,  unsolemnized  marriaces  concerned  other  than 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  the  case,  and  that  thecommunitv 
had  rights  which  persons  attempting  to  enter  into  matrimonial 
engagements  were  bound  to  regard?    I,et  our  women  consider 
this  aspect  of  the  case.    Let  fathers  and  brothers  brine  the  thing 
home  to  themselves.    Let  the  community  think,  with  its  con- 
science aroused,  of  the  evils  that  Judge  Sullivan's  decision  make 
possible. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Pixley  in  regarding  Judge  Sullivan's  decision  as  bad  in 
law  and  morals— indeed  we  expressed  that  opinion  of  it 
some  time  before  Mr.  Pixley  did— but  is  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  effectually  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  to  accuse 
him  of  being  willing  to  violate  his  judicial  oath,  as  a  del- 
icate way  of  expressing  his  reverence  for  the  doctrines  of 
his  church?  Where  did  Mr.  Pixley  learn  that  the  Cath- 
olic, or  any  other  church,  requires  this  sort  of  service 
from  its  adherents?  The  fact  shines  out  pretty  plainly 
from  the  fog  of  our  friend's  fine  rhetoric  that  he  wishes  it 
to  be  believed  that  no  citizen  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  fit 
to  sit  upon  the  American  bench.  Fortunately,  there  are 
not  very  many  men  in  this  country  who  are  so  stupefied 
with  religious  prejudice  and  pious  intolerance  as  Mr. 
Pixley  desires  to  have  it  thought  he  is.  Judge  Sullivan 
is,  we  believe,  a  Catholic,  and  as  a  Catholic  he  no  doubt 
accepts  his  church's  view  of  the  marriage  relation;  but  it 
is  not  as  a  Catholic  that  he  reads  and  administers  the 
law.   He  is,  we  presume,  quite  as  capable  of  understand- 


ing the  law  as  even  so  devout  a  Protestant  as  Mr.  Pixley 
himself;  and  to  say  that  he  would  deliberately  twist  that 
law  into  harmony  with  his  private  religious  views,  is  equiv- 
alent to  accusing  him  of  being  at  once  a  rascal  and  a 
fool.  Since  Judge  Sullivan's  religion  permits  him  to  ad- 
minister law  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  his  church,  assuredly  there  can  be  nothing  in  his 
religion  which  calls  upon  him  to  be  guilty  of  the  infamy 
of  administering  that  law  falsely. 

There  are  fair  grounds  enough  upon  which  to  take  ex- 
ception to  Judge  Sullivan's  decision  in  the  Sharon  case. 
We  never  shared  the  Argonaut's  admiration  for  him, 
deeming  him  too  young  and  inexperienced  for  the  very 
responsible  iwsition  to  which  he  has  been  elevated.  It  is 
but  too  plain  that  the  Sharon  case  overweighted  him. 
His  decision  was  filled  with  reasoning  which  betokened 
a  shallow  understanding  and  a  rare  ignorance  of  the  baser 
side  of  life.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  youthful  magistrate 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  admire  will  ever  again  be 
thought  of  very  highly  by  lawyers.  He  was  given  a 
grand  opportunity  to  show  what  stuff  he  was  composed 
of,  and  the  exhibition  made  has  damaged  his  reputation 
for  ability  seriously,  if  not  hopelessly.  But,  although  we 
believe  Judge  Sullivan  to  be  a  young  man  of  but  mod- 
erate intellectual  capacity,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
doubting  his  honesty  of  purpose,  or  his  courage  to  do 
his  duty  as  he  sees  it,  regardless  of  the  doctrines  of 
churches  or  the  bullying  power  of  money.  The  insult 
offered  him  by  Mr.  Pixley  was  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was 
gross.  It  was  an  insult,  moreover,  that  went  to  every 
Catholic  in  the  community;  and  however  much  it  may 
have  gratified  the  little-minded  bigots  of  other  sects,  it 
assuredly  did  not  find  the  approval  of  any  man  whose 
head  is  larger  than  a  cocoanut,  no  matter  what  his  reli- 
gious belief  may  be. 

Does  it  never  strike  Mr.  Pixley  that  he  has  worked  his 
vein  out — that  the  public  have  had  enough,  for  awhile  at 
least,  of  appeals  to  the  meanest  race  and  religious  preju- 
dices ?  Once  they  startled,  and  made  the  Argonaut  sell— 
a  result  which  alone,  of  course,  more  than  justified  them 
to  the  editorial  mind.  But  they  cannot  have  this  desirable 
effect  now.  When  they  do  not  disgust,  they  weary.  Mr. 
Pixley  is  too  bright  a  man  to  have  an  ambition  to  become 
a  public  bore,  as  well  as  a  scandal  to  Californian  journal- 
ism. He  is  capable  of  better  things;  and  we  hope  sin- 
cerely, for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  our  own  -for  we  want 
to  read  the  Argonaut,  if  we  can— that  he  will  cut  the 
Pope  hereafter,  and  manifest  his  disapproval  of  persons 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  Catholics  by  visiting  upon 
them  the  severest  silence  he  has  at  his  command. 


THE  SENATORSHIP. 

Mr.  Sargent  was  the  choice  of  77ie  San  Franciscan  for 
United  States  Senator,  because  we  believed  him  to  be,  of 
all  the  aspirants  for  the  position,  the  ablest  and  best 
equipped.  Had  the  original  contestants  only  appeared 
in  the  field,  Mr.  Sargent  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
elected.  The  introduction  of  ex-Governor  Stanford  as  a 
candidate  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  placed  the  struggle 
upon  new  lines.  That  Mr.  Sargent  feels  disappointed 
and  chagrined  is  probable;  but  if  he  harbors  resentment 
at  all,  it  must  be  against  the  legislators  who  deserted  him, 
and  not  against  Mr.  Stanford— for  the  prize  was  not  of 
that  gentleman's  seeking.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if  the  sen- 
atorship  was  ever  conferred  upon  any  man  in  a  more  flat- 
tering way.  In  spite  of  his  protest  that  he  was  not  a  can- 
didate, and  would  not  be  against  his  friends  Sargent  and 
Perkins,  the  Legislature  thrust  the  honor  upon  him. 

Although  the  candidate  whom  we  preferred  is  among 
the  rejected,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  Legislature 
has  done  an  immensely  popular  thing  in  choosing  Mr. 
Stanford.  The  press  of  both  parties,  and  men  of  all 
political  opinions  and  stations,  express  pleasure.  Those 
beyond  the  state  who  have  these  many  years  past  heard 
the  noise  of  railroad  and  anti-railroad  battling  in  Cali- 
fornia, will  not  be  able  easily  to  understand  how  the 
election  of  the  President  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  to  the  United  States  Senate  can  meet  with 
warm  and  all  but  universal  approval  here.  There  are 
several  excellent  reasons.  Chief  among  them  is  the 
character  of  Mr.  Stanford  himself.  As  the  Governor 
of  the  state  he  made  a  reputation  which  has  held  for  him 
ever  since  a  secure  place  in  the  popular  esteem  as  a  pub- 
lic man  of  great  ability  and  proved  patriotism.  In  all 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  fights  in  which  the  crowd  has  been 
led  up  against  the  corporation  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
few  blows  have  been  aimed  at  him.  Even  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  railroads  have  usually  had  only  kind 
words  to  speak  of  Governor  Stanford.  Those  who  know 
him  personally— and  his  long  residence  and  active  life  in 


the  state  have  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  manner  of 
people— respect  and  like  him  most.  Mr.  Stanford  is  not 
a  common  man.  He  has  accumulated  millions,  but  he 
is  far  from  being  a  mere  money-grubber.  Although  he 
has  for  many  years  had  upon  his  shoulders  a  large  share 
of  the  weight  of  a  gigantic  business  enterprise,  which  in 
its  ramifications  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
even  crosses  both,  he  has  found  time  to  be  a  student. 
Stanford  is  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  has  kept  himself 
informed  of  the  best  thought  of  the  time.  In  intellect 
he  is  the  inferior  of  no  Senator  now  in  the  chamber.  It 
is  known,  moreover,  that  he  is  a  thorough  Californian, 
and  that  his  pride  in  and  affection  for  the  state  is  to  find 
expression  during  his  lifetime  in  the  establishment  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  industrial  education.  For  several 
years  it  has  been  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is  his 
philanthropic  intention  to  make  the  commonwealth  which 
he  has  done  so  much  in  a  business  way  to  build  up,  the 
heir  of  the  bulk  of  his  vast  fortune.  If  is  surely  safe  to 
assume  that  one  having  in  view  such  benefactions  to  the 
people  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  may  be  trusted 
to  serve  them  well  as  a  Senator. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Stanford  to  the  Senate  marks,  we 
believe,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  politics  and  in- 
dustry of  the  state.  It  betokens  the  end  of  the  sway  of 
that  mean,  narrow  and  envious  spirit  of  hostility  against 
successful  men  upon  which  demagogues  have  traded, 
and  which  has  shackled  enterprise  and  made  our  progress 
slow.  The  result  of  the  last  election  was  a  declaration 
by  the  people  that  they  were  tired  of  the  demagogues,  and 
wanted  no  more  such  victories  as  the  Sand-lot  spirit  won 
in  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  and  the  election 
of  Governor  Stoneman  and  a  full  line  of  Democratic 
"anti-monopoly"  state  officials.  The  satisfaction  over 
Stanford's  election,  which  finds  voice  everywhere,  is  the 
clinching  of  the  nail  that  was  driven  at  the  polls  in  No- 
vember. His  election  is  an  advertisement  to  the  country 
that  the  people  of  California  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  prosperity  is  not  to  be  secured  by  hampering,  bully- 
ing and  frightening  men  who  have  invested  their  capital 
within  the  state;  that  it  is  better  to  encourage  capital  to 
come  to  us  than  to  scare  it  off ;  that  it  is  better  for  the 
state  to  bear  a  reputation  for  intelligent  conservatism  than 
to  be  known  as  the  favorite  field  for  communistic  experi- 
ments in  government. 

If  the  election  of  Mr.  Stanford  signifies  the  change  and 
advance  in  popular  thought  that  we  think  it  does,  the 
Hearsts,  and  Footes,  and  Delmases,  and  Naglees,  and 
Stonemans,  and  Estees,  have  cause  to  grieve,  for  it  is  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  their  political  aspirations,  which 
they  have  sought  to  further  by  sowing  strife  and  hatred 
and  class  jealousies  in  the  state.  But  they  and  their  fol- 
lowing— the  ignorant,  socialistic  and  greedy  little  mob  of 
starveling  lawyers,  hungry  for  petty  office ;  ranchers  who 
look  upon  a  dollar  charged  them  for  honest  service  as  a 
dollar  stolen;  editors  whose  ability  forbids  them  to  be 
more  than  parasites  of  place-hunters,  and  the  idle  riff-raff 
of  the  country  groggeries — are  the  only  ones  who  are 
likely  to  suffer.  Everybody  else  will  be  glad  to  see  peace 
declared  between  the  politics  and  business  interests  of 
California. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  last  winter  passed  a 
Civil  Service  Act,  and  the  commissioners  named  there- 
under have  promulgated  certain  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  appointments.  The  law  applies  to  the  official  service 
of  the  state  and  of  all  cities,  and  also  to  their  common 
labor.  By  these  successive  measures  Massachusetts  is 
brought  into  line  with  the  United  States  and  New  York. 
Favoritism  in  appointments  is  carefully  guarded  against, 
and  the  spoilsmen  are  deprived  of  most  of  their  in- 
centives to  activity.  The  Legislature,  now  in  session  at 
Sacramento,  would  confer  a  blessing  on  California  if  it 
would  give  this  state  a  similar  law;  but  there  is, of  course, 
not  the  least  probability  of  anything  of  the  kind  being 
done.  California  has  not  yet  been  converted  to  the 
idea  of  the  civil  service  reformers. 


The  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  curative  power  of 
prayer  continues  to  be  put  to  somewhat  severe  tests. 
Brother  Williams,  of  Denver,  tried  prayer  instead  of  medi- 
cine for  sick  foundlings.  The  foundlings  died,  and  Brother 
Williams  has  been  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.  Sister 
Theresa,  a  niece  of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  a  nun  in  a 
Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  convent,  died  on  Wednesday 
last,  though  prayers  for  her  recovery  were  offered  on 
several  successive  Sundays  in  the  Catholic  churches  of 
the  place.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  country 
devoted  a  day,  formally  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to 
praying  that  Garfield's  life  might  be  spared;  yet  he  died, 
notwithstanding. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  FEAR  OF  SOCIALISM. 


Within  the  past  month  the  newspapers  have  been  giving 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Socialism,  which  has  been 
made  respectable  for  the  moment  by  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie declaring  himself  a  believer  in  its  doctrines.  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  a  Scotchman  who  has  become  a  millionaire 
iron  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral readable  books  of  travel,  and  is  a  member  of  a  com- 
pany which  owns  and  publishes  a  score  or  more  of  news- 
papers in  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  a  speech  before  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Club  of  New  York  that  Mr.  Car-, 
negie  made  the  avowal  which  has  caused  so  much  sur- 
prise. Following  hard  upon  it  came  the  report  that  sev- 
eral thousand  Socialists  drill  regularly  in  Chicago,  and 
that  the  armories  of  the  militia  are  kept  under  guard  lest 
these  bloodthirsty  conspirators  descend  upon  them  and 
rifle  them  of  their  weapons.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Socialists,  who  have  an  organization  of  some  sort  or  other 
in  every  city  of  the  country,  are  spreading  their  pernicious 
doctrines  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen 
out  of  employment  in  manufacturing  districts  of  the  East. 

We  hardly  think  anybody  need  stand  in  fear  of  Social- 
ism yet  awhile.  Mr.  Carnegie  may  announce  his  con- 
version, and  the  world  will  still  wag  on  in  the  old  way. 
He  is  not  the  only  rich  man  who  amuses  himself  by  occu- 
pying his  mind  with  abstract  solutions  of  the  social  riddle. 
He  will  not  advocate  Socialism  in  his  newspapers,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  in  his  amiable  desire  to  see  a  more 
equitable  division  of  wealth  he  will  hand  over  any  of  his 
millions  to  the  oppressed  populace.  Mr.  Carnegie  comes 
of  a  race  for  whom — according  to  Sydney  Smith,  we  be- 
lieve—the farthing  was  invented,  in  order  that  they  might 
indulge  in  deeds  of  charity.  If  there  be  several  thousand 
Socialists  in  Chicago  who  are  such  fools  as  to  dream  of 
overthrowing  the  established  order  of  things  by  force  of 
arms.it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  Americans,  but  a  pack 
of  half-crazy  creatures  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  run  to  long  hair,  spectacles  and  big  beards,  and 
whose  love  of  beer  and  saloon-debating  exceeds  even 
their  devotion  to  the  rights  of  man. 

Among  the  rank  and  file  of  American  workingmen 
socialistic  notions  make  no  headway  whatever.  Intelli- 
gent Socialists  are  the  first  to  confess  this,  and,  of  course, 
to  deplore  it.  A  very  earnest  gentleman  of  this  city, 
himself  a  professional  man,  who  wastes  much  time  that 
might  be  employed  to  his  own  profit,  in  acting  as  a 
socialistic  missionary,  said  to  the  writer,  not  long  ago : 

"  The  workingman  is  our  worst  enemy.  So  long  as  he 
is  employed  at  good  wages  himself— as  he  usually  is — 
he  cares  nothing  for  the  general  interests  of  his  own  or 
any  other  class.  It  is  impossible  to  shake  his  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  property.  If  he  has 
a  little  house  of  his  own,  he  feels  that  he  is  in  the  same 
boat  with  the  millionaires,  and  regards  every  Socialist  as 
a  personal  enemy.  The  workingmen  in  this  country  are 
still  too  well  off  as  a  whole  to  be  open  to  our  doctrines. 
It  is  yet  possible  for  any  one,  by  sobriety  and  industry,  to 
become  possessed  of  a  home  of  his  own,  and  if  intelli- 
gent, to  become  an  employer.  The  American  working- 
man  must  be  ground  down  to  the  European  level  before 
he  will  rebel  against  the  rule  of  the  rich." 

Far  more  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  than  the 
conversion  of  Mr.  Carnegie  or  the  organization  of  armed 
cranks  in  Chicago,  is  the  fact  that  no  socialistic  publi- 
cation can  find  support  in  the  United  States.  Hopeful 
souls  are  continually  launching  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines devoted  to  the  overthrow  of  the  prevailing  civili- 
zation, but  they  pine  and  die  in  most  cases  before  they 
are  out  of  their  infancy.  John  Swinton,  the  veteran 
journalist  of  New  York,  has  for  something  more  than\a 
year  kept  going  a  small  weekly,  blazing  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  workingman  as  viewed  from  the 
socialistic  standpoint;  but  he  is  now  begging  frantically 
for  help  to  save  him  from  stopping  its  publication.  Truth, 
a  magazine  printed  in  this  city,  and  by  far  the  ablest  so- 
cialistic print  in  the  country,  has  been  forced  to  preach 
its  own  funeral  sermon.  And  so  it  goes  everywhere.  The 
workingmen  crucify  their  soi-disant  saviors  whenever  they 
appear.  It  is  true  that  of  late  years  books  dealing  with 
the  social  problem  have  met  with  a  very  large  sale,  but 
workingmen  are  not  the  purchasers.  "  There  is  one  great 
beauty  about  this  book,"  said  a  rich  California  land- 
owner, speaking  of  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty; 
"the  class  it  is  written  to  benefit  will  never  read  it." 

When  the  social  revolution  comes— if  it  ever  does— it 
will  proceed  from  above,  and  not  from  below.  The  ex- 
isting civilization  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  masses, 
and  there  are  no  signs,  that  we  can  perceive,  of  the  least 
danger  that  their  consent  will  be  withdrawn  in  our  time 
—despite  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
the  drilling  and  beer-drinking  of  the  Chicago  idiots. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  BILL. 


THE  CHURCHES  AND  SUNDAY. 


Popular  disapproval  of  the  introduction  to  this  country 
of  the  British  system  of  landlordism  has  found  expression 
in  a  bill,  presented  on  Wednesday  last  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  providing  that  aliens  shall  be  disqualified 
from  owning  land.  The  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
from  which  the  bill  comes,  says  in  its  report  that  "  certain 
noblemen  of  Europe,  princ  ipally  Englishmen,  have  ac- 
quired, and  now  own  in  the  aggregate,  about  21,000,000 
acres  of  land  within  the  United  States.  We  have  not," 
the  report  continues,  "  sufficient  information  to  state  the 
quantity  owned  by  untitled  aliens,  nor  is  it  so  important, 
as  it  is  generally  held  in  smaller  bodies.  This  alien,  non- 
resident Ownership  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  a 
system  of  landlordism  incompatible  with  the  best  inter- 
ests and  free  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The 
foundation  for  such  a  system  is  being  laid  broadly  in  the 
western  states  and  territories.  A  considerable  number 
of  immigrants  are  annually  arriving  in  this  country  who 
are  to  become  tenants  and  herdsmen  on  the  vast  posses- 
sions of  these  foreign  lords,  under  contracts  made  and 
entered  into  before  they  sail  for  our  shores." 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  signalizes,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  this  country  toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
have  prided  ourselves,  time  out  of  mind,  on  being  a 
refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  hard-up  of  all  nations,  and 
have  welcomed  every  comer.  There  has  been  no  hesi- 
tancy shown  about  accepting  our  generous  invitation  to 
come  and  share  with  us  our  lands,  liberty  and  general 
good  fortune.  Everybody  of  sense  acknowledges,  of 
course,  that  the  stream  of  immigration  from  Europe  has 
been  a  Mississippi  of  wealth  to  the  country ;  but  there 
are  times  when  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  watering  and 
fertilizing,  becomes  a  destroyer.  Of  recent  years  the  en- 
thusiasm for  increasing  the  population  by  immigration 
has  cooled.  A  feeling  is  abroad  that  there  are  people 
enough  in  the  country  for  present  needs.  All  of  our 
fifty-five  millions  are  not  so  well-to-do  that  we  can  afford 
to  make  a  gift  of  a  farm  to  every  European  peasant  who 
chooses  to  come  and  ask  for  it.  The  workingmen  of  the 
country  are  questioning  the  justice  of  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  wares  of  producers  are  protected  from  foreign 
competition,  while  free  trade  in  labor  is  maintained. 
They  are  told  that  the  most  beneficent  effect  of  the  tariff 
is  that  it  shields  them  from  ruinous  rivalry  with  the 
"pauper  labor  of  Europe."  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  that  they  should  ask  why  this  could  not  be  done 
directly,  instead  of  incidentally,  by  keeping  the  pauper 
labor  out  of  the  country.  If  before  many  years  there  be 
not  a  pretty  loud  demand  for  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  acts  to  Castle  Garden,  as 
well  as  the  Golden  Gate,  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  our 
expectation. 

Side  by  side  with  this  feeling  against  further  encourage- 
ment of  immigration,  has  grown  a  belief  in  the  expedi- 
ency of  curtailing  the  polititical  privileges  of  foreigners. 
American  citizenship  is  held"  too  cheap.  Five  years  is  too 
short  a  period  of  probation  for  even  the  most  intelligent 
class  of  foreigners  who  come  to  us,  and  it  is  ridiculously 
inadequate  for  fitting  the  great  bulk  of  the  new-comers  for 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Immigrants  who  have 
passed  beyond  their  twenties,  or  early  thirties,  should  not 
be  naturalized  at  all.  It  is  enough  that  their  children, 
prepared  for  the  duty  by  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  influences  of  American  life,  should  be  permitted 
to  vote.  Ignorance  has  now  too  great— dangerously  great 
—power  at  the  ballot-box. 

We  hope  to  see  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  become  a  law.  What  is  left  of  the  public  do- 
main should  be  reserved  for  American  citizens. 


Edmund  Yates,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don World,  has  been  sent  to  jail  for  four  months  for  libel. 
Although  Mr.  Yates  is  accomplished,  and  in  many  re- 
spects an  excellent  man,  he  does  not  scorn  to  fill  a  large 
part  of  his  paper  with  tittle-tattle  about  the  aristocracy, 
and  other  people  who  move  in  fashionable  society.  A 
lady  of  title  it  was,  we  believe,  who  furnished  him  a  ma- 
licious paragraph  about  some  nobleman,  and  the  victim 
of  the  slanderous  attention  prosecuted  Mr.  Yates.  His 
imprisonment,  it  is  to  be  wished,  will  dampen  the  zeal  of 
the  editor  of  the  World  for  poking  his  journalistic  nose 
into  the  private  affairs  of  people  whose  only  title  to  pub- 
licity is  their  social  prominence.  That  even  one  of  the 
tribe  of  Jenkins  has  been  landed  behind  the  bars  is  cause 
for  rejoicing.  It  is  an  odious  tribe,  and  that  it  exists  and 
flourishes  is  discreditable  to  the  taste  of  society,  and  hu- 
miliating to  all  journalists  who  would  like  not  to  have 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their  trade. 


A  number  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  clergy- 
men, of  various  Protestant  sects,  are  anxious  to  set 
going  an  agitation  for  the  reenactment  of  the  Sunday  law 
which  was  repealed  by  the  Democratic  Legislature 
elected  in  1882,  or  for  a  statute  similar  in  its  nature.  The 
Ministerial  Union  of  this  city  has  requested  the  pastors 
throughout  the  state  to  unite  in  preaching  to-morrow 
upon  the  subject  of  "  The  Sabbath  and  its  Protection." 
We  shall  be  interested  in  reading  what  the  brethren  will 
have  to  say,  as  we  are  curious  to  learn  if  there  is  any 
agreement  among  them  as  to  what  kind  of  a  Sabbath 
they  would  like  to  have.  Movements  of  the  sort  usually 
come  to  nothing,  either  because  the  views  of  the  reverend 
promoters  arc  irreconcilably  divergent,  or  for  the  reason 
that  the  reverend  gentlemen  demand  an  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  that  is  repugnant  to  the  tastes  of  the  gener- 
ality of  people,  and  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  If  the  majority  of  the  preachers  to-morrow  advo- 
cate the  passage  of  a  law  which  shall  look  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sunday  as  a  Christian  holy  day,  they  may  as 
well  save  themselves  further  exertion,  for  the  people  of 
California,  as  a  whole,  have  no  desire  for  anything  of  the 
kind.  In  a  nominal  sense  we  arc  a  Christian  people,  but 
in  reality  we  are  a  very  mixed  lot  when  viewed  from  the 
religious  standpoint.  The  great  majority  of  the  non- 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  state  do  not  go  to  church  at 
all,  or  very  seldom,  and  would  quickly  resent  any 
attempt  of  their  more  pious  fellow-citizens  to  dictate  to 
them  how  they  should  spend  the  first,  or  any  other  day 
of  the  week.  The  Jews  form  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  community,  and  Saturday  is  their  Sabbath.  They 
would  not  like  to  be  compelled  by  theit  Christian  neigh- 
bors to  remain  idle  two  days  out  of  seven  for  the  good  of 
their  souls.  If  the  pastors  in  their  sermons  argue  that  it 
is  well  for  men  to  rest  upon  one  day  of  the  week,  they 
will  find  nobody  to  dispute  their  ground,  for  we  are  all 
agreed  upon  that  point.  Custom  already  causes  most  of 
the  wheels  of  the  money-making  machinery  of  life  to 
come  to  a  standstill  on  Sunday.  Such  employments  as 
are  carried  on  are,  for  the  greater  part,  of  a  nature  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  general  convenience  and  pleas- 
ure that  they  should  not  cease.  Any  law  which  would 
aim  to  interfere  with  these  exceptional  employments 
would,  after  a  season  of  irritating  friction,  become  a  dead 
letter.  Enactments  running  counter  to  popular  senti- 
ment on  such  social  matters  are  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment. The  experiment  has  been  tried  frequently,  and 
has  failed  always. 

Unless  the  pastors  have  in  contemplation  a  movement 
for  securing  a  better  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  we 
cannot  see  in  what  way  they  are  more  interested  in  the 
matter  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  Surely  there  are 
no  gentlemen  now  occupying  the  pulpit  in  California  who 
hold  to  the  once  universally  entertained  notion  that  men 
can  be  made  pious  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  Appeals 
to  the  reason  and  to  the  conscience,  not  the  whip  of  the 
law,  must  be  the  means  used  in  these  days  to  cause  peo- 
ple to  go  to  church  and  refrain  from  Sabbath-breaking. 

There  is  no  demand  outside  of  the  churches  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Sunday  law.  Since  it  was  removed 
from  the  statute-book,  there  has  not  been,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  any  change  in  the  customs  of  the  people 
upon  the  day.  This  fact  should  not  be  unheeded  by  the 
reverend  gentlemen  who  are  bestirring  themselves  to  have 
the  law  revived.  It  is  very  suggestive  of  the  inutility  of 
enactments  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the 
average  citizen's  common  sense. 


The  election  of  William  M.  Evarts  to  the  Senate,  by 
the  New  York  Legislature,  to  succeed  Mr.  Lapham, 
causes  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Evarts  has  brains,  ex- 
perience and  reputation,  and  is  a  representative  more 
worthy  of  his  great  state  that  she  has  had  since  Mr. 
Conkling  left  the  Senate.  The  upper  house  of  Congress 
needs  a  few  lawyers  of  the  first  grade,  and  it  may  justly 
be  said  of  Mr.  Evarts  that  no  man  holds  a  higher  place 
at  the  American  bar  than  he. 


Clerk  McLaughlin  made  a  reputation  for  cleverness 
when  he  trapped  General  Barnes  and  Captain  Lees  into 
giving  him  $25,000;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  his  smart- 
ness if  he  has  succeeded  in  escaping  the  necessity  of  di- 
viding the  swag  with  his  estimable  mentor  and  employer, 
Mr.  George  W.  Tyler? 


Matters  are  looking  extremely  ugly  for  George  W. 
Tyler,  the  attorney.  If  half  that  is  alleged  against  him 
be  true,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  missing  lawyer  as  well  as  a 
clerk,  one  of  these  fine  mornings. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ROSE. 


"  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 
O  wilding  rose!  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  hid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave — 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years!  " 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vcnnacher's  broad  wave. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


WHAT  THE  WINDS  liKINC. 


Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  cold? 

The  north  wind,  Freddy,  and  all  the  snow; 
And  the  sheep  will  scamper  into  the  fold 

When  the  north  begins  to  blow. 

Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  heat? 

The  south  wind,  Katy;  and  corn  will  grow, 
And  peaches  redden  for  you  to  eat, 

When  the  south  begins  to  blow. 

Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  rain? 

The  east  wind,  Any;  and  farmers  know 
That  cows  come  shivering  up  the  lane 

When  the  east  begins  to  blow. 

Which  is  the  wind  that  brings  the  flowers? 

The  west  wind,  Bessy;  and  soft  and  low 
The  birdies  sing  in  the  summer  hours 

When  the  west  begins  to  blow. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 


Bancroft,  the  historian,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
figures  in  Washington  society.  The  remarkable  preser- 
vation of  his  vigor,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years,  is  what  makes  him  the  most  interesting.  He  is 
not  the  most  charming  conversationalist  in  the  world. 
He  fairly  roars  as  he  talks.  He  appears  always  as  if  he 
were  addressing  same  one  a  dozen  yards  away.  He 
shouts  several  sentences  at  a  friend,  in  this  high  key,  and 
then,  without  waiting  or  listening  to  any  one  else,  he 
moves  to  address  some  one  else.  He  calls  as  much  as 
the  most  active  society  young  man.  He  darts  in  and  out 
of  the  leading  houses  of  the  town  with  a  light  skip  that  is 
almost  offensive  in  its  exuberant  agility.  This  veteran 
still  has  a  slim,  erect  figure.  His  legs  are  straight; 
there  is  no  weakness  there.  He  holds  himself  together 
with  all  that  goes  to  make  a  good  military  set-up.  He  is 
especially  agile  in  the  presence  of  ladies ;  and  under  the 
inspiring  glance  of  a  lovely  society  bud,  the  veteran 
curvets,  shies  and  skips,  with  the  lightsome  grace  of  some 
of  the  thoroughbreds  he  has  been  so  fond  of  riding  in  the 
past. 

This  is  a  picture  of  him  as  I  saw  him  the  other  day : 
He  sat  in  a  low,  easy  pony  phaeton  drawn  by  a  stout  black 
horse  wearing  a  plain  unornamentcd  harness.  Just 
back  of  him  in  the  rumble  sat  his  favorite  colored  groom, 
who  held  the  reins  over  the  historian's  left  shoulder.  The 
old  man  wore  a  dark-blue  untrimmed  Prussian  officer's 
cap,  pulled  well  down  upon  his  gleaming  eyes  looking 
out  through  a  huge  pair  of  round,  heavily  gold-mounted 
glasses,  resting  upon  a  real  hawk-nose.  A  snowy  white, 
silky  mustache  and  beard  brought  out  his  fresh  color,  and 
stood  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dull  black  of  his 
heavy  pilot-cloth  overcoat,  while  about  his  legs  was  an 
afghan  of  red,  black  and  yellow  worsteds.  It  was  a 
warm,  sunny  day.  His  horse  jogged  along  with  a  steady 
gait,  while  the  veteran  roared  a  soliloquy  at  his  servant 
about  his  calling  ylaces.  The  man  leaned  forward  defer- 
entially, and  superintended  the  calling  list.  When  he 
said  stop,  the  veteran  would  throw  aside  his  afghan  and 
skip  up  the  steps,  seeming  to  restrain  himself  by  an  effort 
from  turning  handsprings  on  his  way. 

Mr.  Bancroft  lives  a  very  regular  life,  and  as  he  has  al- 
ways taken  a  great  deal  of  outdoor  exercise,  it  is  not  hard 
to  account  for  his  longevity.  He  has  been  all  his  long  life 
writing  a  history  that  could  have  been  written  in  ten  years 
with  moderate  labor.  One  page  of  manuscript  a  day,  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  words,  he  regards  as  a  good  day's 
work.  Mr.  Blaine,  his  fellow-historian,  a  man  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  life,  regards  one  thousand  words  a  day  as  all 
any  man  can  be  expected  to  do  well  for  a  period  of  pro- 
tracted work.  Think  of  this,  O  merciless  editors,  who 
crack  the  whip  over  newspaper  reporters ! —  Washington 
Cor.  Neiv  York  World. 


Everett  tells  a  charming  story  of  Edmund  Burke,  whom 
the  gossips  said  had  gone  crazy,  and  went  about  his  park 
kissing  his  cows  and  horses.  In  truth,  a  favorite  horse  of 
his  dead  son,  seeing  him  in  the  park  at  Beaconsfield,  came 
to  him  and  laid  his  head  upon  his  breast  and  looked  into 
his  face,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  have  lost  him  too."  Burke,  over- 
come with  his  memories,  clasped  the  neck  of  the  loving 
creature,  and  kissed  him.  Bayard  Taylor  loved  all  dumb 
creatures,  and  says:  "  I  always  treated  animals  with  great 
respect.  I  always  said  to  myself,  how  should  I  like  to  be 
treated  by  man  if  I  were  a  dumb  creature?  The  key  to 
their  language  is  lost,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  higher  intelli- 
gence should  open  the  way  to  a  better  understanding." 
Taylor  knew  a  hippopotamus  and  a  tame  lioness  that  un- 
derstood Arabic.  Hamilton,  in  an  amusing  paper,  has 
shown  how  favorably  animals  compare  with  humans  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  The  bees,  for  example,  have 
never  begrudged  the  maintenance  of  their  queen,  the  ants 
have  never  disputed  succession  of  their  king,  and  the  dogs 
worthy  of  friendly  relations  have  never  organized  "  canine 
unions  "  against  their  masters.  One  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
most  exquisite  poems  is  addressed  to  her  dog  Flush,  and 
Miss  Sanborn  reads  it  with  incomparable  pathos.  Miss 
MitforrJ,  with  all  a  lovely  woman's  necessity  for  loving 
something,  adored  her  dog  Mossie,  whom  she  declared 
had  a  brow  like  Mr.  Fox,  was  tender  and  thoughtful  be- 


yond comparison,  and  sagacious  beyond  description.  He 
was  buried  with  funeral  honors,  and  Miss  Mitford  un- 
doubtedly believed  him  enskied  and  sainted,  as  she  ad- 
dressed him  as  "dear  saint,"  and  "  sweet  angel." 


Thackeray's  style  was  graceful,  yet  vigorous;  adorably 
artificial,  yet  incomparably  sound;  touched  with  modish- 
ness,  yet  informed  with  distinction;  easily  and  happily 
rhythmical,  yet  full  of  color  and  full  of  malice  and  in- 
tention; instinct  with  urbanity  and  instinct  with  charm. 
Thackeray's  style  is  a  type  of  a  certain  order  of  high-bred 
English,  a  climax  in  a  certain  order  of  literary  art.  He 
may  have  been  a  little  man,  but  assuredly  he  was  a  great 
writer;  he  may  have  been  a  faulty  novelist,  but  assuredly 
he  was  a  fine  artist  in  words.  The  style  he  wrote,  con- 
sidered merely  as  style,  is  probably  less  open  to  criticism 
than  that  of  any  other  modern  Englishman.  He  was 
neither  super-eloquent,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  nor  a  German- 
ized Jeremy,  like  Carlyle;  he  was  not  marmoreally  em- 
phatic, as  l.andor  was,  nor  was  he  slovenly  and  inexpress- 
ive, as  was  Sir  Walter  Scott;  he  neither  dallied  with 
antitheses,  as  did  Macaulay,  nor  rioted  in  verbal  vulgar- 
isms, as  Dickens  did;  he  abstained  from  technology  and 
sapience  as  carefully  as  George  Eliot  indulged  in  them  ; 
and  he  avoided  conceits  as  seduously  as  Mr.  Meredith 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  them.  He  is,  in  some  sort,  a 
better  writer  than  any  one  of  these,  in  that  he  is  always  a 
master  of  speech  and  of  himself,  and  that  he  is  always 
careful,  yet  natural,  and  choice,  yet  seemingly  spontane- 
ous. It  was  his  to  write  as  a  very  prince  among  talkers, 
and  in  words  to  interfuse  and  interpenetrate  the  elegant 
and  cultured  fashion  of  the  men  of  Queene  Anne  with 
the  warmth,  the  glow,  the  personal  and  romantic  ambition 
peculiar  to  the  century  of  the  second  Renaissance — the 
century  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  of  l.andor  and 
Dickens,  of  Ruskin  and  Tennyson  and  Carlyle — Athe- 
na-urn. 


Tasso's  conversation  was  neither  gay  nor  brilliant. 
Dante  was  either  taciturn  or  satirical.  Butler  was  either 
sullen  or  biting.  Gray  seldom  talked  or  smiled.  Ho- 
garth and  Smith  were  very  absent-minded  in  company. 
Milton  was  very  unsociable,  and  even  irritable  when 
pressed  into  conversation.  Kirwan,  though  copious  and 
eloquent  in  public  addresses,  was  meager  and  dull  in  col- 
loquial discourses.  Virgil  was  heavy  in  conversation.  La 
Fontaine  appeared  heavy,  coarse,  and  stupid;  he  could 
not  speak  and  describe  what  he  had  just  seen ;  but  then 
he  was  the  model  of  poetry.  Chaucer's  silence  was  more 
agreeable  than  his  conversation.  Dryden's  coversation 
was  slow  and  dull,  his  humor  saturnine  and  reserved. 
Corneille,  in  conversation,  was  so  insipid  that  he  never 
failed  in  wearying;  he  did  not  even  speak  correctly  that 
language  of  which  he  was  such  a  master.  Ben  Jonson 
used  to  sit  silent  in  company  and  sip  his  wine.  Southey 
was  stiff,  sedate,  and  wrapped  up  in  asceticism.  Addison 
was  good  company  with  his  intimate  friends,  but  in 
mixed  company  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a  stiff  and 
reserved  silence.  Fox,  in  conversation,  never  flagged ;  his 
animation  and  variety  were  inexhaustible.  Dr.  Bentley 
was  loquacioqs,  as  was  also  Grotius.  Goldsmith  "  wrote 
like  an  angel  and  talked  like  poor  poll."  Burke  was 
entertaining,  enthusiastic,  and  interesting  in  conversation. 
Curran  was  a  convivial  deity.  Leigh  Hunt  was  "like  a 
pleasant  stream  "  in  conversation. 


Southey  apostrophized  pigs,  bears,  and  especially 
spiders,  declining  to  roast  them  with  a  "damned  delight,  ' 
lest  some  day,  somewhere,  he — the  poet — should  be  simi- 
larly served.  Goethe  also  addresses  a  spider,  in  the  fa- 
mous line : 

Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin;  I  spin  my  brains. 

A  spider's  example  saved  Scotland  to  Bruce  ;  geese 
saved  imperial  kome;  Caligula  shod  his  horse  with  gold, 
and  invested  him  with  vice  consular  honors.  But  when 
we  come  to  horses,  they  have  been  loved  and  praised 
next  to  dogs — and  women. 


Mark  Twain  speaks  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  W. 
D.  Howells  as  follows :  "Take  Hawthorne  as  an  example 
of  a  peculiar  literary  bent  of  thought.  It  has  become 
quite  the  custom  to  speak  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  all 
American  romancists.  I  read  him  now  and  then  for  his 
style — the  exquisite  manner  in  which  he  writes — but  I  do 
not  care  for  his  stories,  for  I  do  not  think  they  are  as 
great  as  many  others  by  American  writers.  Howells's 
newspaper  man,  who  is  brought  before  the  public  a 
second  time  in  Silas  Lapham,  is  a  wonderful  creation,  a 
photograph  of  many  such  men  who  do  exist ;  not  a  cheer- 
ful, nice  sort  of  man  to  sit  at  a  communion  table,  per- 
haps, but  still  a  strong,  living  man." 


Daniel  Webster  loved  dearly  his  calves,  and  used  to 
get  his  indolent  son  Fletcher  out  of  bed  before  daylight, 
to  hold  the  lantern  while  he  fed  his  cows.  "  You  don't 
seem  to  like  it,  Fletcher,"  he  used  to  say.  "I  like  to 
look  into  their  kindly  faces,  and  smell  their  breath,"  he 
said ;  and  he  had  his  oxen  driven  past  the  library  window 
at  Marshfield,  to  tell  them  good-bye  before  he  died. 
When  Choate  was  his  guest  at  Webster  Place,  he  used 
to  rap  at  the  door  of  his  room,  where  he  was  reading, 
and  call  to  the  great  jurist,  "  Oh,  come  along,  Choate; 
let's  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  pigs." 


That  Anthony  Trollope  was  a  prodigious  worker  is 
shown  by  the  following  words,  which  appear  in  his  Auto- 
biography: "  It  is  my  custom,"  he  says,  "  to  write  with 
my  watch  before  me,  and  to  require  from  myself  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
have  found  that  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  have 
been  forthcoming  as  regularly  as  my  watch  went."  Mr. 
Trollope  boasted  that  his  "  literary  performances  were 
more  in  amount  than  the  works  of  any  other  English  au- 
thor." 


HABITS  OF  FRENCH  AUTHORS. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  instances  of  what  may  be 
achieved  by  regular  systematic  labor  is  afforded  by  the 
example  of  Littre,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  dictionary 
which  bears  his  name.  The  work  itself,  for  which  he 
must  have  been,  so  to  speak,  -especially  educated,  oc- 
cupied thirteen  years  and  two  months,  and  the  "  copy," 
without  the  supplement,  counted  415,636  pages.  The 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  life  were  so  planned  as 
to  give  the  least  j>ossiblc  time  to  "  the  current  require- 
ments of  existence."  By  sacrificing  every  sort  of  super- 
tluity,  he  contrived  to  have  a  town  house  and  a  country 
house.  In  the  latter,  at  Menil-le-Roi,  he  was  in  a  quasi- 
solitude,  and  could  dispose  of  his  hours  as  he  liked. 

"I  rose  at  eight  o'clock,"  he  wrote;  "very  late  you 
will  say  for  busy  a  man.  Wait!  While  my  bedroom, 
which  was  also  my  study,  was  being  put  to  rights,  I  went 
down  stairs,  taking  with  me  some  work.  It  was  in  this 
way  that,  among  other  things.  I  wrote  the  preface  to  my 
dictionary.  I  had  learned  from  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau 
not  to  neglect  seemingly  useless  moments.  His  un- 
punctual  wife  often  made  him  wait  for  dinner.  One  day 
he  gave  her  a  book  with  the  words:  '  Here  is  work  done 
before  dinner.'  At  nine  o'clock  I  returned  to  my  room, 
and  corrected  proofs  until  luncheon-time.  At  one 
o'clock  I  was  again  at  my  desk,  and  there  until  three  I 
wrote  for  the  Journal  des  Savants,  which  had  elected  me 
in  1855,  and  for  which  I  was  anxious  to  provide  my  reg- 
ular contributions.  From  three  to  six  I  worked  at  the 
dictionary.  At  six  we  had  dinner,  which  was  always 
ready,  for  my  wife  did  not  resemble  Madame  d'Agues- 
seau. An  hour  later  I  was  again  at  the  dictionary.  The 
first  stage  took  me  to  midnight,  when  all  the  household 
went  to  bed.  The  second  took  me  to  three  o'clock, 
when,  as  a  rule,  my  daily  task  was  done.  If  not,  I  went 
on,  and  more  than  once,  when  the  days  were  long,  I  have 
put  out  my  lamp  and  continued  my  work  by  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun.  But  three  o'clock  was  generally  the  hour 
at  which  I  laid  down  my  pen,  and  put  everything  in 
order,  not  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  was  already 
come,  but  for  my  next  day's  work.  My  bed  almost 
touched  my  desk,  and  in  a  moment  I  way  there.  Habit 
and  regularity  had  overcome  all  tendency  to  excitement 
of  the  brain ;  I  slept  as  soundly  as  a  man  of  leisure,  and 
rose  at  eight  o'clock — the  wakening  hour  of  many  idlers. 
In  the  citv  I  was  less  regular.  There  were  coming  and 
going  and  unforseen  interruptions.  But  in  the  evening  I 
became  my  own  master;  my  nights  belonged  to  me,  as 
at  Menil-le-Roi,  and  I  employed  them  exactly  in  the 
same  way." 

Not  a  few  literary  men  will  envy  Littre's  facility  for 
sleep,  insomnia  being  the  great  trouble  of  wielders  of  the 
pen;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  work,  besides 
being  regular,  made  no  calls  on  his  invention  or  imagina- 
tion. No  poet  or  novelist  could  labor  at  his  vocation 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  a  day  without  impairing  his 
power  of  sleep  and  incurring  grave  danger  to  his  health. 

Scribe  was  another  glutton  for  work.  He  rose  every 
morning  at  five,  and  did  not  quit  his  desk  until  mid-day ; 
but  though  he  resumed  his  pen  at  a  later  hour,  he  varied 
his  work  by  interviews  with  actors,  visits  to  the  theater, 
and  watching  rehearsals.  In  his  case,  at  least,  severe  lit- 
erary labor  did  not  prove  incompatible  with  length  of  life. 
He  reached  three-score  and  ten,  and  in  the  forty  years  of 
his  literary  career  produced  345  pieces,  comprising  897 
acts;  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  verses,  ana 
gained,  it  is  said,  nearly  three  million  francs.  Thiers  and 
Dufaure  also  did  great  things  by  dint  of  method  and  hard 
labor;  but  in  all  these  instances,  method — which  simply 
means  the  efficient  utilization  of  time — was  more  than 
half  the  battle.  A  desultory  writer  may  do  good  work, 
but  he  can  never  be  a  great  producer. 

A  writer  who  yields  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  either 
in  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  his  work — albeit  Dr.  Riart 
makes  no  mention  of  him — is  Elisee  Reclus.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  on  his  Geographie  Universelle,  which  has 
occupied  him  eight  years,  and  will  probably  occupy  him 
as  many  more.  He  produces  a  number  every  week,  a 
volume  every  year,  and  has  never  missed  being  up  to  time. 
He  begins  his  daily  task  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
save  a  few  short  intervals  for  meals  and  exercise,  keeps 
hard  at  work  until  eight  in  the  evening.  He  is  a  very 
moderate  eater,  takes  little  animal  food  and  no  wine ;  and 
to  his  abstemious  habits  he  probably  owes  his  excellent 
health  and  capacity  of  sleep,  for  he  is  a  man  of  slight 
frame  and  by  no  means  robust.  His  powers  of  assimila- 
tion and  acquisition  are  extraordinary.  He  seems  to  for- 
get nothing,  and  is  always  ready  to  undertake  anything, 
whether  it  be  learning  Russian  in  order  the  better  to  write 
his  article  on  Russia,  or  making  a  journey  to  Syria  in 
search  of  materials  for  his  chapter  on  Asia  Minor. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  most  valuable  quality  a 
man  of  letters  can  possess  is  method,  and  as  most  men  of 
letters  (excluding  from  the  category  daily  journalists)  can 
dispose  of  their  time  as  they  think  fit,  it  is  their  own  fault 
if  they  are  not  methodical.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  a 
good  start;  for,  as  Dr.  Riart  rightfully  observes,  "  Morn- 
ing work  is  both  the  easiest  and  most  profitable,  and  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  ourselves,  it  can  be  the  most 
regular.  To  acquire  the  habit  of  working  betimes  is  both 
wise  and  salutary.  Two  hours'  work  before  fatigue  and 
worry  begin  to  trouble  our  minds  and  disturb  our  ideas, 
are  a  hundred  times  more  fruitful  than  the  same  time 
given  to  work  in  the  evening  after  the  labors  of  a  well- 
filled  day." — London  Spectator. 


Just  starting  on  the  wedding  trip : 

Young  Wife.  I  am  afraid,  dear,  that  our  trip  to  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  will  be  very  expensive. 

Young  Husband.  It  may  be  a  trifle  expensive,  but  just 
think  what  a  delightful  time  we  will  have! 

Just  ending  the  wedding  trip : 

Young  Wife.  What  a  delightful  time  we  have  had, 
dear ! 

Young  Husband.  Yes,  we  have  had  a  pleasant  enough 
time,  but  iust  think  what  an  awful  expense  it  has  been!— 
New  York  Sun. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"ONLY  WAITING/ 


[A  very  aged  man  in  an  almshouse  was  asked  what  he  was  doing  now.  He 
replied:  11  Only  waiting."} 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown  ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  has  down- 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart,  once  full  of  day; 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home; 
For  the  summer  lime  is  faded 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come. 
Quickly,  reapers!  gather  quickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart, 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered, 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered — 

Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps 

And  their  voices  far  away; 
If  they  call  me,  I  am  waiting — 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown ; 
Then,  from  out  the  gathered  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise, 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 

Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 


A  MILLIONAIRE  SOCIALIST. 


Andrew  Carnegie,  the  millionaire  iron  manufacturer 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  recently  proclaimed  himself  a  So- 
cialist •(before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  of  New 
York),  has  published  a  report  of  his  speech,  which  was  in 
reply  to  a  lecture  of  Colonel  Higginson  on  the  "  Aris- 
tocracy of  the  Dollar."  Mr.  Carnegie,  himself  a  Scotch- 
man, dealt  largely  with  the  shams  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, whose  manners,  appearance  and  moral  quality 
were  touched  upon  severely.  "  What,"  asked  he,  "  is 
the  primary  condition  of  that  unrestrained  and  graceful 
interchange  of  civilities  which  we  know  as  good  manners? 
Surely,  the  social  equality  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
Now  there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne's  remark,  in 
his  lecture  the  other  evening,  that  some  keen  critic  had 
said  there  could  not  be  a  gentleman  in  England.  In  a 
social  hierarchy,  where  neither  attainments,  culture  nor 
conduct  are  the  tests,  but  where  precedence  flows  by 
fixed  laws,  merely  from  rank  ;  and  where  neither  public 
position  nor  eminence  in  any  department — but  where  pro- 
motion in  this  narrow  circle — is  the  object  most  desired, 
there  must  be,  and  there  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
deference  which  savors  of  servility  on  the  one  hand,  and 
always,  upon  the  other,  what  is  called  gracious  conde- 
scension. An  Englishman  never  meets  his  equal  among 
his  own  people ;  he  is  either  looking  up  to  somebody 
above  him  or  looking  down  upon  somebody  below  him — 
a  condition  of  affairs  fatal  to  good  manners. 

"There  is  a  delusion  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
British  aristocracy.  Let  any  visitor  see  the  House  of 
Lords  when  it  is  filled — which  will  only  be  for  one  of  two 
reasons,  either  when  the  lords  can,  in  the  character  of 
national  legislators,  legislate  for  themselves,  or  when  they 
can  reject  a  measure  beneficial  to  the  masses.  Upon 
such  an  occasion  one  would  really  think,  as  he  watches 
the  peers  pass,  or  rather  hobble  in,  that  every  reformatory, 
asylum,  or  home  for  incurables  in  Britain,  had  been 
asked  to  send  up  to  Westminster  fair  specimens  of  its  in- 
mates. 

"An  aristocracy  of  birth  alone  has  never  been  able  to 
sustain  itself;  and  if  that  of  England  had  not  been  con- 
stantly recruited  from  the  classes  beyond  its  pale,  it  would 
long  since  have  perished  of  its  own  inherent  weakness. 
Even  as  it  is,  barrenness  in  the  peerage  amounts  to 
twenty-one  per  cent,  while  the  average  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation does  not  reach  five  per  cent.  This  is  great  Nature's 
revolt  against  the  existence  of  an  improperly  constituted 
order  which  she  is  ashamed  to  perpetuate. 

"  The  second  contention  is  that  an  aristocracy  of  the 
dollar  is  selfish  and  dangerous. 

"The  first  charge  is  indisputably  true.  All  aristocrats 
have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  selfish  ;  it  is  their  nature. 
But  as  compared  with  that  of  birth,  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  might  be  considered  generous  in  the  extreme.  Of 
all  classes  in  the  world,  I  charge  the  aristocracy  of  birth 
with  being  the  most  selfish;  that  class  which,  during  life, 
gives  the  least  proportion  of  its  revenues  for  the  good  of 
others  and  leaves  less  of  its  estate  for  other  than  private 
ends  at  death." 

From  this  point,  Mr.  Carnegie  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
American  aristocracy  of  the  dollar,  which  he  did  not 
consider  of  permanent  danger  to  the  country.  Then  he 
closed  with  the  following  passage  upon  the  prospects  of 
American  millionaires : 

"  His  range  of  vision  must  be  short,  or  his  faith  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  but  small,  who  docs  not  see 
that  the  state,  in  the  near  future,  will  not  permit  great 
millionaires  to  ignore  the  truth  that  they  are  but  trustees 
after  all,  and  that  their  millions  hoarded  are  detrimental 
to  the  general  good,  as  the  same  millions  bequeathed  to 
their  own  issue  are  positively  injurious  to  them.  By  cumu- 
lative taxation,  by  progressive  legacy  duties,  or  by  some 
efficient  means  not  yet  devised)  because  not  yet  necessary 
in  this  country  while  the  laws  of  dispersion  act  so  well,  or, 
perhaps,  by  a  strong  overwhelming  public  sentiment 
only),  the  degraded  soul  whose  chief  aim  to  the  end  of 
his  life  is  either  to  augment  or  hoard  his  millions  or  be- 
queath them  as  a  whole  to  his  issue,  will  meet  at  the 
hands  of  an  indignant  community  the  defeat  he  richly 
deserves.  After  awhile  the  only  condition  upon  which 
a  man  will  be  permitted  to  possess  or  administer  undue  au 
amount  of  wealth  in  a  government  of  the  people  will  be 


that  he  makes  a  good  use  of  it,  and  spends  it — not  in  such 
vulgar,  ostentatious  display  as  characterizes  the  royal  fam- 
ilies and  some  of  the  nobles  of  Europe,  and  which  a  few 
silly  people  imitate  here,  or  to  found  a  family  under  the 
cover  of  primone  nit  tire  and  entail,  which  is  the  general 
weakness  of  Britons ;  neither  to  hoard  nor  strive  to  aug- 
ment his  millions,  w  hich  is  the  form  w  hich  the  evil  usually 
takes  in  this  country — but  that  he  holds  his  wealth  'for 
the  sake  of  liberal  uses  and  great  things  to  be  done ' — 
done,  not  for  himself  or  for  his  family,  but  for  humanity. 

"  How  was  he  born?*  is  of  the  past.  What  a  man 
owns?  is  already  subordinate,  in  America,  to  what  he 
knows;  but  in  the  final  aristocracy  the  question  will  not 
be  either  of  these,  but  what  has  he  done  for  his  fellows  ? 
where  has  he  shown  generosity  and  self-abnegation? 
when  has  he  been  a  father  to  the  fatherless  and  the  cause 
of  the  poor — where  has  he  searched  that  out?  How  he 
has  worshiped  God  will  not  be  asked  in  that  day,  but 
how  has  he  served  man. 

"  Which  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  sooner  to  reach  something  akin  to  the  ideal,  is  not 
so  easily  answered  as  one  might  suppose  from  looking  at 
the  respective  positions  of  the  mother  and  child  lands  to- 
day. Certainly  the  republic  has  a  clear  lead  at  the  start. 
But  it  is  not  always  the  best  starter  which  wins  the  race. 
There  are  forces  at  work  in  Britain  much  more  radical  and 
destructive  than  can  be  found  here.  The  present  tenure 
of  the  soil,  for  instance,  and  its  use  by  private  owners,  is 
much  more  secure  here  than  in  Britain.  Such  a  measure 
as  the  Irish  Land  act,  by  which  rents  are  fixed  not  by 
what  can  be  obtained  in  open  market  but  by  the  fiat  of  a 
court,  would  not  be  tolerated  here.  The  republic  is  much 
more  conservative  than  the  monarchy  upon  many  ques- 
tions. The  territorial  aristocracy  of  Britain  have  defrauded 
and  oppressed  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the 
inevitable  rebound  comes  it  must  split  society  at  several 
if  not  many  points.  But  whichever  division  wins  in  the 
race  to  a  better  day  for  the  masses — my  native  or  my 
adopted  land — the  example  of  the  one  must  be  followed 
by  the  other,  for  they  now  act  and  react  upon  each  other 
with  irresistible  force ;  and  I,  for  one  whom  our  president 
introduced  to  you  as  of  the  millionaire  class,  say,  God 
speed  the  day  when  great  accumulations  of  wealth,  in  any 
form,  either  in  America  or  Britain,  or  anywhere  else,  even 
for  one  generation,  will  give  place  to  a  much  more  equal 
distribution  of  property  among  the  masses  !  Unless  this 
is  to  come,  the  '  Brotherhood  of  Man '  is  but  an  idle 
phrase.  I  am  not  afraid  to  sing,  with  my  national  poet 
(he  who,  of  all  men,  nestled  closest  to  the  bosom  of  hu- 
manity) : 

"Then,  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er 

Shall  brothers  be  an'  a'  that !  " 


IRVING'S  LOVE  STORY. 


Irving  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  His  retreat,  which 
looked  so  modestly  over  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  was 
presided  over  by  two  nieces,  who  cared  for  the  beloved 
author,  as  years  began  to  make  him  venerable,  with  all 
the  affection  and  solicitude  which  daughters  would  bestow 
on  a  father.  For  all  this  there  was  a  reason.  Such  ge- 
niality as  sparkles  in  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York  would  have  made  home  happy  for  the  fair  one  who 
could  have  gained  the  love  of  the  heart  in  which  such 
kindness  dwelt;  and  it  maybe  that  our  appreciation  of 
his  genius  makes  it  unnecessary  to  tell  us  that  the  tender 
passion  once  held  firm  sway  over  him.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  incident  in  Irving's  life,  which  I  am  about  to 
relate,  has  never  been  made  public  here — save  as  it  has 
passed  from  one  circle  of  his  friends  to  another.  When 
young,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Knickerbockers  of  the  time,  sturdy  in  fam- 
ily and  in  wealth.  With  the  young  lady  he  pressed  his 
suit  successfully;  and  in  time  the  father  might  have  suc- 
cumbed, despite  the  fact  that  he  regarded  the  resources 
with  which  Irving  proposed  to  support  a  wife  as  too  slen- 
der to  maintain  the  luxury  to  which  his  daughter  had 
been  accustomed.  In  an  evil  hour,  as  it  seemed,  a  Dr. 
Creighton,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church,  despite 
his  Scottish  parentage,  fell  in  with  the  gentleman  whom 
Irving  was  so  desirous  of  making  his  father-in-law.  The 
clergyman's  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  the  same 
young  lady  who  had  won  the  heart  of  the  aspiring  author- 
and  the  eyes  of  the  father  were  blinded  to  all  other  con- 
siderations by  the  wealth  which  Dr.  Creighton  offered  to, 
gether  with  his  heart.  Time  and  persistency  pushed 
Irving  from  the  scene,  and  the  girl,  obedient  to  her 
father's  urgent  entreaties,  gave  his  preference  the  prece- 
dence of  her  own.  But  the  saddest  part  of  the  story  re- 
mains to  be  told. 

When  the  question  of  the  marriage  portion  was  under 
consideration,  the  father  stated  that  the  family  had  been 
tainted  with  insanity;  and  to  guard  against  the  evils  of 
harsh  treatment,  should  his  daughter  be  afflicted  with  the 
same  malady,  insisted  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  set 
aside,  which,  in  the  event  of  such  a  calamity,  should  be 
devoted  to  her  maintenance  at  her  estate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  and  that  in  no  event  should  she  be  removed 
from  the  mansion  there.  These  terms  the  ardent  suitor, 
hoping  for  the  best,  complied  with.  It  may  have  been 
the  result  of  hereditary  disease,  or  of  the  effort  to  crush 
out  and  kill  her  young  hopes,  but  not  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  wife  was  a  raving  maniac.  She  became  so 
violent  that  confinement  was  rendered  necessary,  and  the 
family  mansion  was  converted  into  an  asylum,  Dr. 
Creighton  building  another  house  on  a  distant  part  of 
the  estate.  A  few  years  ago,  the  unfortunate  woman  was 
still  living,  and  on  quiet  nights  her  shrieks  might  be 
heard  ringing  shrilly  along  the  banks  of  the  river — almost 
audible,  too,  at  the  secluded  retreat  which  Irving  oc- 
cupied. No  heart  but  his  own  knew  how  much  the  sad 
event  may  have  tinged  his  life,  or  to  what  exertions  it 
may  have  urged  him  in  attempting  to  drown  all  remem- 
brance of  his  own  disappointment.  Dr.  Creighton  has 
for  years  officiated  at  the  humble  chapel  where  Irving 
worshiped,  and,  singularly  enough,  read  the  burial  service 
for  his  former  rival. — Literary  Life. 


HINTS  TO  THE  ILL-BRED. 


The  author  of  Don't  gives  the  advice  which  follows,  to 
the  new  rich,  rising  young  journalists,  and  others  who  are 
pardonably  ignorant  of  how  to  behave  properly. 

Don't  neglect  to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  promenade; 
otherwise  there  may  be  collisions  and  much  confusion. 

Don't  brush  against  people,  or  elbow  people,  or  in  any 
way  show  disregard  for  others. 

Don't  fail  to  apologize  if  you  tread  upon  or  stumble 
against  any  one,  or  if  you  inconvenience  one  in  any  way. 
Be  considerate  and  polite  always. 

I  >on't  stare  at  people,  or  laugh  at  any  peculiarity  of 
manner  or  dress.  Don't  point  at  persons  or  objects. 
Don't  turn  and  look  after  people  that  have  passed.  Don't 
forget  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Don't  smoke  in  the  street,  unless  in  unfrequented  ave- 
nues. Don't  smoke  in  public  vehicles.  Don't  smoke  in 
any  place  w  here  it  is  likely  to  be  offensive.  Wherever 
you  do  indulge  in  a  cigar,  don't  puff  smoke  into  the  face 
of  any  one,  man  or  woman. 

Don't  expectorate  on  the  sidewalk.  Go  to  the  curb- 
stone and  discharge  the  saliva  into  the  gutter.  Men  who 
eject  great  streams  of  tobacco  juice  on  the  sidewalk,  or 
on  the  floors  of  public  vehicles,  ought  to  be  driven  out  of 
civilized  society. 

1  )on't  eat  fruit,  or  anything  else,  in  the  public  streets. 
A  gentleman  on  the  promenade  engaged  in  munching 
an  apple  or  a  pear  presents  a  more  amusing  than  edify- 
ing picture. 

Don't  obstruct  the  entrance  to  churches,  theaters,  or 
assemblies.  Don't  stand  before  hotels  or  other  places 
and  stare  at  passers-by.  This  is  a  most  idle  and  insolent 
habit. 

Don't  stop  acquaintances  and  stand  in  the  center  of 
the  sidewalk,  forcing  every  one  out  of  his  path.  On  such 
occasions  draw  your  acquaintance  one  side. 

Don't  stand  on  car  platforms,  thereby  preventing  the 
easy  ingress  and  egress  of  passengers.  Remember  the 
rights  and  the  comfort  of  others. 

Don't  forget  to  raise  your  hat  to  every  lady  acquaint- 
ance you  meet,  and  to  every  gentleman  you  salute,  when 
he  is  accompanied  by  a  lady,  whether  you  know  her  or 
not;  and  when  with  an  acquaintance  raise  your  hat  when 
he  does  so,  though  you  may  not  know  the  lady  he  salutes. 

Don't  stop  your  lady  acquaintances  in  the  street  if  you 
wish  to  speak  to  them;  turn  and  walk  by  their  side,  and 
leave  them  with  raised  hat  when  you  have  done. 

Don't  remove  your  glove  when  you  wish  to  shake 
hands,  or  apologize  for  not  doing  so.  It  is  proper  to 
offer  the  hand  gloved. 

Don't  neglect  to  raise  your  hat  to  a  strange  lady  if  you 
have  occasion  to  address  her.  If  she  drops  her  handker- 
chief, and  you  pick  it  up  for  her,  raise  your  hat.  If  in  an 
omnibus  you  pass  her  fare  to  the  conductor,  raise  your 
hat.  Every  little  service  of  the  kind  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  distant,  respectful  salutation. 

Don't  be  in  haste  to  introduce.  He  sure  that  it  is  mu- 
tually desired  before  presenting  one  person  to  another. 

Don't,  in  a  walk,  introduce  your  companion  to  every 
person  you  may  chance  to  meet.  Off-hand  street  intro- 
ductions are  rarely  called  for,  and  commonly  serve  no 
end. 

Don't  ask  questions  of  strangers  indiscriminately.  Young 
women  run  risks  in  approaching  unknown  people  with 
questions,  and  they  should  scrupulously  avoid  doing  so. 
In  traveling,  inquire  of  the  conductor  or  of  some  official ; 
in  the  street,  wait  until  a  policeman  can  be  found. 

Don't  be  over-civil.  Do  not  let  your  civility  fall  short ; 
but  over-civility  is  a  mistake.  Don't  rush  to  pick  up  a 
man's  hat ;  don't  pick  up  any  article  that  a  stranger  or 
companion  may  drop,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  for 
doing  so.  Be  prompt  to  pick  up  anything  that  a  lady  lets 
fall,  and  extend  this  politeness  to  elderly"or  infirm  men. 
But  haste  to  wait  on  equals  is  over-civility ;  it  has  a  touch 
of  servility,  and  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  best  usage. 

Don't  rush  for  a  seat  in  a  car  or  at  a  public  entertain- 
ment, in  utter  disregard  of  every  one  else,  pushing  rudely 
by  women  and  children,  hustling  men  who  are  older  or 
less  active,  and  disregarding  every  law  of  politeness.  If 
one  should,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  lose  his  seat  in 
consequence  of  a  little  polite  consideration,  he  would 
have  the  consolation  of  standing  much  higher  in  his  own 
esteem — which  is  something. 

Don't  occupy  more  space  in  an  omnibus  or  car  than 
you  require.  In  this  particular  women  are  greater  sinners 
than  men.  One  who  has  traveled  a  good  deal  in  local 
vehicles  declares  that  he  has  ascertained  the  exact  arith- 
metical ratio  of  the  sexes,  which  is  as  six  to  five — for,  in 
an  omnibus,  a  seat  that  will  hold  six  men  never  accom- 
modates more  than  five  women. 

Don't  enter  a  crowded  omnibus  or  street-car.  There 
doubtless  are  occasions  when  one  can  not  help  doing  so; 
but  many  times  the  vehicle  that  follows  will  afford  plenty 
of  room.  A  person  who  enters  a  crowded  public  vehicle 
is  an  intruder,  and  has  no  rights  that  anybody  is  bound 
to  respect. 

Don't  bustle  into  a  theater  or  concert  after  the  ->erform- 
ance  has  begun,  to  the  annoyance  of  others.  Arrive 
early  and  be  seated  in  time.  The  manager  who  will  reso- 
lutely refuse  permission  for  any  one  to  enter  an  auditorium 
after  the  curtain  has  risen,  w  ill  win  for  himself  a  golden 
meed  of  praise. 

Don't  talk  at  a  theater  or  a  concert  when  the  perform- 
ance is  going  on.  To  disturb  others  who  wish  to  listen  is 
gross  ill-breeding;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  common  with 
the  very  class  who  pretend  to  an  exclusive  share  of  good- 
breeding. 

Don't  at  any  public  entertainment  make  a  move  to 
leave  the  auditorium  before  the  performance  is  over. 
Men  who  recklessly  and  selfishly  disturb  public  assemblies 
in  this  way  have  the  instincts  of  savages,  not  of  gentle- 
men. 

Don't  he  conceited.  Don't  dilate  on  your  own  ac- 
quirements or  achievements;  don't  expatiate  on  what  you 
have  done  or  are  going  to  do,  or  on  your  superior  talents 
in  anything.  Don  t  always  make  yourself  the  hero  of  your 
own  stories. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


I  believe  rh.it  fur  one  woman  whom  the  pursuits  of  literature,  the  ambition 
of  authorship  ami  the  love  of  fame  have  rendered  unfit  for  home  life,  a 
thousand  have  lw.cn  made  uudumestic  by  pure  social  striving,  the  follies  of 
fashion,  and  the  intoxicating  distinction  which  mere  personal  l»eauty  confers. 
— Gkack  (iKERNU'OOD. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  a  Saturday  afternoon 
promenade  on  Market  and  Kearny  streets  and  a  Sunday 
afternoon  stroll  in  the  park.  Both  are  purely  matters  of 
custom,  and  the  one  noticeable  similarity  is  the  amount 
of  display  attending  them.  On  Saturdays  people  go  out 
to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  use  their  eyes  in  sharply  criti- 
cising what  people  have  on,  while  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  juirk  there  seems  to  be  utter  oblivion  as  to  each 
other's  presence.  1  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover 
any  other  motive  than  simple  recreation  as  the  attraction 
to  the  park,  and  that  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  Last  Sun- 
day the  park  was  crowded,  and  it  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  catch  the  ladies  unawares  as  to  being 
closely  observed  in  the  matter  of  dress.  I  could  not  help 
noting,  however,  that  there  was  a  very  large  |>ercentage 
of  the  ladies  that  were  elegantly  attired,  although  they 
apparently  knew  no  one  would  take  notice  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  individuality  in  dress  here,  and 
among  several  thousand  well  dressed  ladies  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  two  that  are  arrayed  alike,  unless  the  suits  are 
of  the  same  materials  and  cs')ecially  intended  to  be  so. 
It  is  said  that  New  York  women  have  an  indescribable 
something  in  their  make-up  that  distinguishes  them  from 
the  ladies  of  other  eastern  cities,  and  I  am  sure  the  same 
remarks  are  apropos  of  San  Francisco.  Not  but  that 
others  wear  the  same  shapes,  colors  and  fabrics — but  they 
don't  know  how  to  put  than  on!  I  have  often  wondered 
why  women  who  live  in  the  small  towns  near  this  city 
should  be  so  far  behind  in  the  art  of  tasteful  dressing,  and 
why  an  unmistakable  air  of  country  pervades  their  very 
presence.  I  should  think  they  would  learn  after  awhile 
that  it  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  details  of  a  toilette 
which  gives  it  a  distingue  air  and  defines  the  breeding  of 
the  wearer.  It  is  the  taste  displayed  in  little  things  that 
indicates  refinement. 


The  woman  who  finds  that  a  certain  shade  worn  close 
to  the  face  makes  her  skin  clearer  and  her  eyes  brighter, 
and  she  who,  while  not  liking  an  invisible  net,  does  not 
choose  to  suggest  Mad  Nance  with  her  unkempt  hair,  are 
chief  among  those  who  particularly  appreciate  the  many 
kinds  of  vailing  and  the  many  ways  of  wearing  it.  A 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  dotted  vailing  is  used  to  restrain 
the  caprice  of  a  bang  without  flattening  it,  and  to  give 
the  desired  effect  either  upon  the  hair  or  face.  Scarlet 
vails,  dotted  with  gold,  and  kept  off  the  face,  are 
pretty  for  evening  wear,  and  are  suitable  for  both  blonde 
and  brunette ;  the  one  gaining  by  the  color  effect  on  her 
skin,  the  other  by  the  commingling  which  brings  out  the 
gold  in  her  hair.  Black  and  gold,  all  black,  black  and 
white,  gray  and  black,  all  gray,  scarlet,  and  a  deep  yel- 
low, are  also  in  favor  for  such  vails.  The  newest  mask 
vail  is  of  fine  black  tulle  covered  with  small  silver  dots, 
and  having  a  border  that  is  like  a  hem,  the  stitching  being 
outlined  with  large  silver  dots.  If  it  is  properly  worn  it 
is  very  becoming ;  but  as  yet  few  seem  to  have  learned  its 
peculiar  disposition,  and  too  often  the  result  has  not  been 
desirable.  Coming  almost  to  the  lips,  such  a  vail  should 
be  drawn  close  enough  to  seem  to  fit,  and  yet  not  so  close 
that  it  will  make  the  wearer  appear  as  if  she  were  panting. 


Undoubtedly  the  day  will  come  when  not  to  have  a 
bag  to  hold  dainties  will  be  considered  out  of  fashion ; 
but  as  yet  the  carrying  of  bonbons  has  not  become  so 
general  as  to  be  approved  by  la  mode,  their  use  in  public 
being  confined  chiefly  to  people  who  dislike  as  much  to 
be  called  "  young"  now  as  twenty  years  hence  they  will 
object  to  the  adjective  "old "being  given  them.  The 
long  scent-bottles  of  cut-glass  are  coquettish  adjuncts; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  is  not  much  diversity  in  their 
fashioning,  so  that  one  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  recog- 
nize her  own  when  a  number  of  them  are  placed  on  a 
dressing-case.  Occasionally  a  peculiarity  in  the  perfume 
will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  claim  her  own  without 
making  a  mistake,  but  oftentimes  the  same  odors  are  fa- 
vored by  a  number  of  young  ladies  of  the  same  set. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  all  this,  and  no  reason  why  each 
may  not  take  it  in  the  way  preferred.  It  is  the  velvet, 
plush  or  satin  case  that  holds  the  bottle.  It  should  be 
made  to  fit  closely,  and  be  lined  with  some  contrasting 
color  that  shows  in  the  frill  around  the  top,  which  stands 
out  so  well  after  the  silken  cords  are  drawn.  If  desired,  a 
belt  with  strong  silver  chains  may  be  fastened  to  the  bag — 
not  to  the  bottle— and  then  the  odorous  adjunct  may  swing 
from  the  belt.  Usually,  as  the  case  is  made  at  home  by 
those  who  appreciate  its  need,  heavily  twisted  cord  is 
added,  and  then  the  article  may  be  carried  on  the  arm  or 
in  the  hand  until  required.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  frill  at  the  top  formed  by  the  drawstrings  is 
a  little  longer  than  the  bottle  itself;  still  it  should  be 
spread  out  so  that  the  stopper  will  show  above  the  bag, 
and  the  perfume  may  be  inhaled  without  taking  the/iacon 
out.  A  long  pointed  bottle  is  covered  by  a  bag  of  dark 
purple  plush,  lined  with  rose-colored  silk,  and  having  a 
purple  cord.  To  be  harmonious,  one  concludes  that  the 
perfume  is  either  rose  or  violet.   It  may  be  made  very 


easily,  its  shape  being  such  as  to  require  no  ornamenta- 
tion ;  indeed,  embellishment  would  be  out  of  place,  for 
no  matter  how  much  spangles  and  monograms  may  at- 
tract, still  they  are  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  forgetful- 
ness  will  be  wisdom. 


It  used  to  be  almost  a  social  sin  to  even  think  of  towels 
and  bed  linen  of  any  color  save  that  without  a  tint — pure 
white.  While  all  this  is  changed,  still  many  of  us — old- 
fashioned  [>erhaps  in  our  preference,  but  certainly  with 
the  good  taste  of  the  olden  times — like  to  see  a  damask 
towel  all  white,  and  the  place  where  one  may  sleep  sweetly 
without  a  color  save  that  of  the  lilies  of  the  enunciation 
and  the  sisterhood  of  white  violets.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  the  beauty  of  rich  colors;  but 
even  color-lovers  want  the  pure  white  for  some  places. 
Among  white  towels  are  noticed  those  having  borders  of 
primroses,  daisies,  lilies,  or  full-blown  wild  roses,  em- 
broidered in  outline  stitch  with  white,  and  having  the 
heavy  white  fringe  knotted  elaborately  after  the  "  fisher- 
net  "  style.  Initials  or  monograms  are  embroidered  in 
white,  and  if  a  half-dozen,  or  indeedany  number,  are  done 
in  the  same  way,  the  careful  housewife  has  them  tied  to- 
gether with  ribbons,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  use  at 
any  time  in  the  guest-chamber.  Plain  towels  of  all  white 
have  Grecian  borders  that  glisten  like  satin,  wrought  by 
the  loom,  and  others  have  palms,  ferns,  and  long  leaves 
j)eculiar  to  the  marsh-lilies,  for  their  finish  above  the 
fringe.  A  quantity  of  damask  table-cloth  showing  a 
small  floral  pattern  is  sometimes  bought  and  cut  into 
towels  of  the  size  desired.  After  a  monogram  or  initial 
has  been  worked  upon  each,  the  edge  is  decorated  by  a 
scallop,  and  a  fringe  is  knotted  to  that.  These  towels 
are  extremely  pretty,  but  a  good  embroiderer  is  needed,  or 
else  the  wrong  side  will  be  very  apparent. 

Bed-covers  of  black  satin,  embroidered  or  painted  in 
rich  colors,  are  obtaining,  and  white  bed-spreads  have  a 
colored  center  and  border  of  flowers.  Womankind  ought 
to  hope  that  the  preference  will  be  short-lived,  as  the 
somber  hue  seems  out  of  place  for  a  bed-spread.  The 
all-white  bed  may  be  decorated  as  much  as  the  colored 
ones,  and  are  infinitely  prettier.  On  linen  shams  and 
spreads  there  is  much  elaborate  drawn-work,  and  as  the 
threads  are  rather  coarse,  the  work  is  easier  to  do  than 
would  be  supposed.  "Shams  "are  never  a  delight,  but 
where  there  is  a  large  family  and  little  care  taken  of  the 
pillows,  they  become  a  necessity.  Instead  of  shams  may 
be  used  two  sets  of  pillow-cases;  for  everybody  has  rather 
a  contempt,  unwhispered  generally,  for  a  sham  of  any 
kind.  The  cases  may  be  handsomely  trimmed,  but  be 
very  sure  no  visitor  shall  sleep  on  them ;  and  if  you  will 
"  worry "  (thereby  increasing  your  wrinkles),  why  just 
before  bedtime  take  them  off  the  bed — leaving  them, 
however,  in  the  room — turn  the  covers  down,  and  your 
guest  will  deem  it  a  delicate  consideration  for  his  comfort. 


There  are  a  few  leaders  of  fashion  who  are  wearing 
baby  waists  and  trained  skirts  of  a  soft,  cream-white 
woolen  texture,  that  is  plainly  woven  and  looks  not  un- 
like albatross  cloth.  It  is  called  "  samite,"  though  the 
samite  of  Chaucer's  time  was  of  silk.  It  is  lined  with 
cotton-flannel  with  the  fleecy  side  against  the  wool. 
The  wool  and  cotton  adhere  to  each  other,  and  the 
folds  of  the  slightly  trailing  skirt  hang  heavily,  and  appear 
as  if  very  rich.  The  belt  to  which  the  skirt  and  waist  are 
gathered  is  narrow,  and  a  large  silken  cord,  with  tassels, 
is  doubled  about  the  figure  and  conceals  the  belt  entirely, 
its  ends  falling  becomingly  at  the  left  side.  The  neck  is 
neither  high  nor  low,  and  may  be  square  or  round,  as  one 
pleases — a  fine  lace  ruffle  usually  decorating  it.  The 
sleeves  are  not  tightly  fitted,  being  cut  by  an  ordinary 
coat-sleeve  pattern,  to  which  about  three  inches  of  extra 
length  has  been  added  at  both  the  top  and  bottom,  in  order 
to  produce  the  effect  of  many  round-and-round  wrinkles. 
A  ruffle  of  lace  falls  over  the  hand  in  a  quaint  old  style. 
Gloves  are  not  usually  worn  with  this  toilette.  A  sim- 
ple touch  of  color  is  given  by  a  solitary  blossom,  that  adds 
a  memory  of  worldliness  to  a  beautiful  garment  that  has 
no  break  in  its  folds.  Of  course,  wrinkled  sleeves  can- 
not be  worn  becomingly  if  the  arms  have  more  than 
enough  plumpness  of  their  own.  This  angelic  sort  of 
raiment  will  form  a  soft  contrast  to  the  rich  hangings  of 
a  modern  drawing-room,  and  will  be  very  effective,  if 
worn  by  a  young  lady  when  receiving  at  home. 


In  sealing  a  letter  it  is  not  fashionable  to  use  the  mono- 
gram. The  revival  of  sealing-wax  has  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  pretty  spirit-lamps,  which  are  quite  an  adjunct  to 
a  handsome  desk  or  writing-table.  Initial  lettering  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity,  and  stationers  are  besieged 
with  orders  for  novelty  monograms  and  single  letters. 
Fancy  colors  are  sold  to  misses,  but  the  demand  is  for  a 
single  stamp  which  only  outlines  the  letter.  A  later  nov- 
elty is  the  hemstitched  stationery,  which  is  a  perfect  imi- 
tation of  a  handkerchief  in  the  last  stages  of  laundrying. 
One  side  is  smoothly  ironed,  while  the  other  has  the 
appearance  of  having  just  been  raised  from  the  ironing 
cloth.  In  monograms  script  is  used,  and  there  is  an  end 
to  the  puzzling  interlacing  of  letters.  This  simple  marking 
is  in  good  taste,  and  is  recommended  by  all  first-class 
dealers.  The  stamp  costs  seventy-five  cents.  It  is  used 
in  sealing — red  and  olive  wax  being  used. 


Dog-collars?  Yes,  my  dear;  but  not  for  Tip  or  Fido, 
but  for  your  own  fair  throat,  my  little  lady.  If  among 
your  grandmamma's  belongings  you  can  find  a  pair  of 
cameo  bracelet-clasps,  then  you  ought  to  be  happy ;  for, 
fastened  on  a  velvet  dog-collar  of  a  becoming  shade,  they 
will  give  a  finishing  touch  to  your  toilette.  The  becom- 
ingness  of  the  velvet  curate  collar  in  dark  colors  worn 
during  the  summer  has  made  the  dog-collar  very  popular  in 
New  York,  and  our  jewelers  are  displaying  clasps  of  all 
kinds  (and  prices)  from  the  simplest  silver  to  those  of 
fine  Limoges  enamel  set  in  precious  stones.  For  ordi- 
nary wear,  silver  crescents,  hammered  and  having  garnets, 
Rhine-stones  or  other  incxj>ensive  jewels  set  in  them, 
are  obtaining.  For  the  street,  it  must  be  announced  that 
the  greatest  simplicity  in  buckles  will  always  be  in  best 
taste.  Beaten  gold  or  silver  clasps,  without  gems,  are 
selected  for  wear  with  tailor-made  suits,  and  the  collar 
to  match  in  color.  The  width  of  the  velvet  ribbon 
should  be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  throat  and  the 
slenderness  of  the  wearer.  Plump  ladies  with  short 
throats,  if  they  wear  dog-collars  at  all,  should  have  a  nar- 
row ribbon,  and  buckle  it  outside  of  the  linen  curate  col- 
lar. Slender-throated  women  frequently  wear  a  fine 
muslin  plaiting  above  the  dog-collar,  which  is  wide 
enough  to  completely  cover  the  dress-collar. 

For  evening  wear  the  dog-collar  may  have,  in  addition 
to  the  buckle,  a  pendant  to  match ;  but  few  fasten  the 
pendant  directly  to  the  collar,  a  narrow  gold  chain  hold- 
ing it  in  place.  The  chain  might  be  called  an  invisible 
protector,  for  it  should  be  very  fine,  and  its  presence  only 
noticeable  to  a  close  observer  or  when  attention  is  called 
to  it  by  the  happy  wearer.  A  black  velvet  collar,  to  be 
worn  in  the  evening,  is  fastened  by  a  double  clasp  of 
Limoges  enamel  show  ing  the  head  of  Marie  Stuart  on  one 
side,  and  one  is  tempted  to  think  of  Mary  Seaton  on  the 
other.  The  pendant  corresponds,  and  represents  the 
head  of  some  gay  gallant  who  might  have  made  love  to 
one  of  the  four  Marys,  been  an  upholder  of  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts,  or  imprudent  or  loyal  enough  to  have  died 
for  the  cause  he  thought  right  and  the  woman  whose 
smiles  were  as  many  as  "  roses  in  rose  harvest." 

A  novelty  in  wall  garnishing  comes  to  us  in  a  new  con- 
ceit known  as  "  lincrusta  walton."  It  is  composed  of 
India  rubber  and  linseed  oil,  put  on  in  place  of  paper; 
the  figures  in  high  and  low  relief,  and  decorated  by  the 
painter  to  resemble  gold,  silver,  bronze,  brass,  copper, 
steel,  and  in  fact  all  the  metals  of  modern  use,  shaded 
and  tinted  to  produce  the  most  brilliant  effects.  Halls 
walled  in  with  tiles  and  panels  of  majolica  and  terra  cotta 
are  in  high  vogue.  Reception-rooms  finished  in  "  lincrusta 
walton  "  plaques,  and  panels  showing  a  clever  imitation  of 
gilt  or  bronze  in  relief,  are  among  the  latest  esthetic 
triumphs.  An  exquisite  room  in  a  house  furnished  after 
the  new  methods,  has  walls  of  dead  silver  in  fretted  or 
armure  grounds  on  which  are  conventionalized  fleur-de- 
lis  and  other  Middle  Age  designs,  in  gold  and  bronze  of 
several  shades,  all  in  low  relief.  Another  has  dull  cop- 
per walls,  figured  with  bronze,  bright  brass,  and  copper, 
also  in  relief.  The  dining-room  and  library  are  finished, 
one  with  terra  cotta  and  majolica  tiles,  the  other  with  old 
Cordova  stamped  leather,  both  beautifully  imitated  in 
lincrusta.  Of  course  the  wall  ornaments,  pictures,  pic- 
ture-frames, mantel  vases,  plaques  and  statuettes  must 
be  in  keeping ;  and  it  is  easy  to  violate  the  unwritten 
dogmas  of  taste  in  selecting  these  and  the  furniture. 

Paris  has  taken  to  pink,  and  I  suppose  we  will  all  fol- 
low suit.  Pink,  combined  with  gold  or  bronze,  is  the 
latest  caprice  on  the  tapis  for  evening  wear.  There 
are  to  be  pink  velvet  tabliers,  and  skirts  of  the  same  hue 
and  material,  set  off  with  a  train  of  bronze.  The  fash- 
ion of  the  hour  allows  contrasts,  so  that  these  trains  may 
be  worn  with  one  skirt,  and  then  with  another.  Thus  a 
bronze  train  may  accompany  a  pink  velvet  petticoat. 
Dark  corded  silk  w  ill  be  made  up  with  satin  of  the  light- 
est pink,  and  pink  transparencies  will  be  seen  combined 
with  cream-white  lace.  Old  gold  will  be  a  favorite  again, 
and  mauve  and  lilac — rc|x>rted  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  the  softness  of  the  electric  beam — will  hold  a  high 
position  among  choice  colors.  Pink  velvet  dresess  are 
imported  for  young  ladies;  and  those  of  mauve,  pearl- 
color,  and  pale  French  gray,  are  very  refined  toilettes 
when  trimmed  with  lace  and  brightened  up  with  pink 
ostrich  feathers  and  crushed  roses. 

Porphyry  red,  the  soft  dark  Titan  red,  and  bright 
golden  brown,  are  chosen  for  darker  velvet  toilettes.  For 
the  latter,  cafe  ait  lait  laces,  with  gold  applique  embroid- 
eries, are  the  trimmings  used.  Toilettes  of  red  and  white 
brocade  are  brilliantly  appropriate  for  dinner  parties. 
Two  corsages  accompany  many  dresses  of  ceremony; 
one  for  evening  use,  and  the  other,  with  Pompadour  col- 
lar and  cuffs,  may  be  worn  with  small  bonnet  at  day 
receptions  or  weddings.  Embroidered  overdresses  of 
Chinese  crape,  in  white,  cream,  pink,  or  pale  blue,  are 
worn  with  lace-trimmed  velvet  skirts.  Quieter  and  less 
expensive  dresses  will  be  of  black,  richly  beaded  with 
jets,  or  of  any  dark  material  relieved  by  a  fichu  of  gold 
net  or  pale  pink  acrophane.  Such  costumes  may  be 
made  half  low,  with  frilling  high  to  the  throat. 

Flowers  will  not  be  run  upon  very  largely  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  will  be  more  sparingly  used  than  in  previous 
years,  a  flower  or  two  being  now  sufficient  where  a  bou- 
quet was  formerly  required.  F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


The  management  of  the  Abbott  Opera  com- 
pany has  succeeded  in  following  the  sound  but 
difficult  advice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  having  so 
conducted  the  season  just  closing  as  to  "  make 
us  wish  there  was  more."  No  one  of  the  regular 
habitues  of  the  Baldwin  is  weary  or  longing  for 
a  change,  and  few  are  even  ready  to  acknowledge 
themselves  satisfied;  yet  a  four-weeks'  engage- 
ment is  a  long  one  for  our  somewhat  fickle  and 
uncertain  audiences.  San  Franciscans  are,  in  at 
least  one  respect,  like  the  ancient  Athenians — 
they  are  always  desiring  something  new.  A 
company  that  can  retain  a  full  attendance  for  a 
month — and  that,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  same 
people — must  have  intrinsic  merit.  The  last 
week  of  this  company  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  of  the  season.  It  opened  with  Iolanthe, 
a  real  gem  of  comic  opera,  new  to  most  of  us. 
"  Well  begun  is  half  done."  and  this  was  a  most 
auspicious  beginning.  The  opera  has  more  of 
the  true  original  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  flavor 
than  anything  since  Pinafore.  It  has  all  the 
"go,"  and  better  still,  the  staying  power,  of  that 
immortal  absurdity.  It  is  one  thing,  in  the  par- 
lance of  the  theater,  to  "catch  on";  another 
to  "hang  on."  Iolanthe  can  do  both.  The 
libretto,  particularly,  savors  of  the  quaintly 
satiric  vein  of  itsgreat  predecessor.  The  "Lord 
Chancellor  "  is  characterized  by  the  same  whim- 
sical kindliness  that  made  "  Sir  Joseph  Porter" 
such  a  delicious  old  idiot.  "  Phyllis,"  a  shep- 
herdness  and  a  ward  in  chancery,  and  withal  a 
tootoo  "demnition  fascinating  little  sweetness," 
reminds  us,  in  a  certain  way,  of  one  of  Richard- 
son's heroines,  inasmuch  as  all  who  come  near 
her,  including  the  entire  House  of  Lords,  tumble 
headlong  in  love.  But,  unlike  Richardson's 
heroines,  she  isn't  the  least  lackadaisical.  The 
manner  in  which  peers,  chancellor,  and  shep- 
herds that  pipe  on  the  flowery  plains,  present 
their  various  claims— and  the  matter-of-fact  way 
in  which  these  pretensions  are  balanced  by  the 
rustic  coquette — is  intensely  and  delightfully 
Gilbertian.  The  entire  work  is  overflowing  with 
the  droll  incongruousness  of  scene,  characters 
and  situation  that  form  the  soul  of  genuine 
comic  opera  as  interpreted  by  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  Every  character  in  the  play  is  full 
of  capital  opportunities — all  of  which  were  im- 
proved by  theexcellent  cast.  Miss  Abbott  never 
missed  a  point  in  the  exceptionally  striking  part 
of  "  Phyllis,"  either  in  the  music  or  the  acting; 
but  in  one  important  requirement  of  such  a  part 
there  was,  alack  ! — a  lack  utter  and  complete,  viz., 
the  illusion.  In  vain  the  coquettish  hat,  the 
prettily  rustic  costume  (as  rusticity  is  inter- 
preted on  the  operatic  stagel,  the  trim  scarlet 
hose,  and  the  natty  slippers;  in  vain  the  pretty 
airs  and  kittenish  graces  of  the  confiding  but 
conscious  rural  beauty.  The  illusion  wouldn't 
come.  It  was  not  "  Phyllis,"  but  just  Emma 
Abbott  in  disguise.  It  was  the  one  thing  want- 
ing in  "  Phyllis  " — the  one  thing  that,  without  a 
pleasing  voice,  and  with  undeniably  bow-stock- 
ings, made  Emelie  Melville  such  a  charming 
"Josephine." 

Castle,  as  the  "  Lord  Chancellor,"  made  a  pos- 
itive hit.  Fabrini  out-sang  all  his  rivals  as  the 
"Earl  of  Tolloller,"  and  in  the  delineation  of 
the  part,  divided  the  honors  with  his  deadly  foe 
and  sworn  friend  the  "  Earl  of  Mountararat," 
(///./!  W.  Allen.  William  Broderick,  as  "The 
Sighing  Strephon,"  looked  the  gentle  swain, 
and  made  awful  faces  when  he  sang,  "  I,  too, 
shepherds,  in  Arcadia  dwelt,"  if  that  was  in  the 
score  as  it  should  have  been.  Bellini,  "  Iolan- 
the," didihe  beauty  business  for  the  troupe;  and 
Annandale,  while  she  sang  well  and  seemed  to 
have  a  correct  comprehension  of  the  lines,  was 
'a  very  heavy  "  Fairy  Queen."  The  fairies  were 
not  as  fancy  pictures  them,  slim  and  pretty — oh 
no;  they  were  the  fat,  forbidding  fairies  that  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  in  chorus  and  ballet. 
One  was  slight  and  nimble,  and  her  name  was 
May  Hindle.  "  Private  Willis,"  nee  Ward,  was  as 
stiff  as  his  own  ramrod  with  conceit  and  buck- 
ram, and  won  the  crown  of  fairydomas  areward 
of  merit.  We  shall  all  go  to  the  Tivoli  when 
they  bring  out  Iolanthe,  as  they  surely  will. 
Pretty  Helene  will  make  a  fascinating  "  Phyllis." 

Tuesday  night  the  third  presentation  of 
Rigoletto  brought  out  a  splendid  house,  and  was, 
as  before,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  their 
many  excellent  productions.  Wednesday's  mat- 
inee was  accentuated  by  the  appearance  of  a  local 
celebrity  whose  claims  as  a  finished  musician 
need  no  mention — Mme.  Zeiss,  in  her  great  char- 
acter of  "  Azucena."  The  ever  popular  Trova- 
tore  was  well  rendered  throughout,  Bellini  taking 
the  part  of  "  Leonora,"  and  Valentine  Kabrini 
singing  the  melodious  numbers  of  "Manrico" 
in  most  effective  style.  Mme.  Zeiss,  as  "  Azu- 
cena," displayed  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  operatic  stage  which  makes 
her  long  retirement  a  public  loss.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  is  but  a  prelude  to  her  more  frequent 
appearance.  San  Francisco  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  numbering  among  its  musical  lights 
so  true  and  cultured  an  artiste.  The  remainder 
of  the  week  has  been  given  to  a  repetition  of  pre- 
vious successes.  To-night  we  shall  have  Mar- 
tha, as  a  farewell,  or  rather,  let  us  hope,  an  au 
revoir. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theater,  Daly's  Vacation 
company  opened  to  a  house  which,  by  its  num- 
bers, proved  that  the  patrons  of  this  little  theater 
have  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  managers. 


Nor  were  they  disappointed.  Loud  applause 
and  louder  laughter  proved  the  appreciation  of 
the  crowd  that  flocked  to  the  first  entertainment 
of  the  new  company.  Vacation,  like  most  plays 
of  its  kind,  has  little  pretension  to  plot,  unless  a 
general  flirtation  through  three  acts  and  a  mar- 
riage all  around  at  the  last,  constitute  plot. 
There  are  the  usual  dramatis  personnir:  An  old 
maid,  who  doesn't  want  to  be;  an  elderly  pro- 
fessor, who  bestows  his  susceptible  heart  on  one 
of  two  pretty  girls,  and  his  hand,  unwittingly, 
on  the  "spinster  aunt";  and  two  young  col- 
legians, who  pair  off  with  the  two  pretty  girls. 
It  is  easily  perceptible  that  neither  situations 
nor  characters  are  new,  and  the  denouement  be- 
longs to  the  post-pliocene  era  of  comedy.  But 
the  fun  never  stops  from  first  to  last.  The 
whole  performance  docs  not  once  stand  still  long 
enough  to  take  breath.  If  one  of  the  char- 
acters happens  to  have  a  second  unemployed,  he 
utilizes  it  by  throwing  somebody  through  the 
skylight  or  himself  through  some  impracticable 
window.  There  are  contrt-temps,  surprises  and 
discoveries  at  every  turn,  and  the  most  indis- 
pensable requisite  of  all  plays  of  this  class  is 
fully  provided.  It  neither  lags  nor  waits  around, 
but  just  goes  right  along  on  the  keen  jump,  so 
that  by  the  time  it  is  over  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
taken  part  in  a  powder-mill  explosion.  The 
cast  is  principally  Daly  and  Derious,  the  Dalys 
having  the  call.  They  are  all  good  in  their  way.' 
Miss  Stanhope  is  a  very  pretty  Vassar  t;irl, 
and  Robert  and  Daniel  Daly,  as  "Chops"  and 
"  Mitts,"  the  two  comic  Dromios,  make  an  im- 
mense amount  of  fun.  Vacation  is  another  count 
for  the  Bush  Street. 

At  the  California  they  never  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  the  next  day.  But  they  keep 
right  on  doing  it  all  the  same,  and  do  it  well,  too. 
Atuldoon's  Picnic  is  just  as  lively  as  if  the  par- 
ticipants never  heard  of  the  time  when  "at  mid- 
night in  his  guarded  tent  the  Turk  was  not 
dreaming,"  but  caught  napping  by  the  vigilant 
Dayman;  but  had  adopted  for  their  motto, 
"  Bert  may  come,  or  Bert  may  go,  but  we  go  on 
forever."  Their  performance  has  no  tinge  of 
that  uncertainty  that  hangs  around  the  disputed 
proprietorship,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  the  audiences  as  to  the 
performance  being  good  value  for  twice  the 
money. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels  have  an  excellent 
first  part,  and  for  a  finale  a  rattling  version  of 
Atuldoon's  Picnic.  Carroll  Johnson  is  a  "  Mul- 
doon  "  of  the  rale  old  stock,  and  Charley  Reed's 
"  Mulcahey  "  is  immense,  not  the  least  remarka- 
ble feature  being  his  coat.  Where  does  Charley 
get  his  wardrobe?  It  is  as  original  as  himself, 
and  as  inexhaustible.  Gus  Mills  is  good,  as 
usual,  as  "  Mrs.  Muldoon,"  the  only  betrayal  of 
his  sex  being  in  the  way  in  which  he  grabs  up  the 
infant  as  no  woman  ever  could.  The  maternal 
instinct  is  evidently  wanting  in  the  fair  Gussie. 
Franz  Wetter's  personation  of  the  "  Presbyte- 
rian Divine  "  is  excellent. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  Colleen  Bawn 
has  been  running  to  fair  houses — Lillian  Owen 
as  "Eily  O'Connor"  and  George  Wessells  as 
"  Danny  Mann." 

At  the  Tivoli,  Heart  and  Hand,  with  an  ex- 
cellent cast.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  house 
is  crowded,  for  no  one  ever  saw  it  otherwise. 


NOTES. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  next  week,  Daly's  Vaca- 
tion company. 

At  the  Baldwin,  next  week,  Shadows  of  a 
Great  City  will  succeed  English  opera-. 

Gus  Williams's  new  play,  Captain Mishler,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  funniest  before  the  public. 

Samuel  Meyer's  (is  it  Samuel  or  only  "  Sam  "?) 
benefit  was,  as  expected  and  deserved,  a  grand 
success. 

Charley  Reed  has  in  preparation  Shutters  of  a 
Great  City.  This  doesn't  indicate  a  close  of  the 
season,  does  it? 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  they  are  already 
striking  up  the  popular  air,  "The  Patti  is 
coming,  she  comes,  she  comes" — in  five  weeks. 
Boys,  save  up  your  pennies. 

Ida  Mulle,  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  note,  and 
the  delight  of  the  adolescent  dudes,  is  a  sweet 
young  thing  of  thirty-six,  with  a  small  family 
and  two  husbands— one  dead  or  departed,  of 
course. 

Emerson's  new  company,  next  week  at  the 
California,  will  give  an  entire  change  of  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Emerson  has  engaged,  as  tambo 
end-man,  Billy  Arlington.  Mr.  James  T,  Kelly 
will  produce  his  Irish  comedy,  A/uldoon's  Strat- 
egy, a  sequel  to  the  picnic  of  that  ilk. 

The  Great  Ellwood  is  bringing  a  host  of 
patrons  to  the  Vienna  Gardens  with  his  high 
soprano  and  artistic  make-up,  and  perfuming  his 
elegant  costumes  with  the  extract  of  hops  and 
Folium  Virginiensis  that  fills  the  atmosphere  of 
that  Bohemian  resort. 

Miss  Nellie  Calhoun,  a  California  girl,  is 
making  a  great  success  at  the  Haymarket  The- 
ater, London.  Minister  Lowell  has  also  taken 
her  up,  whatever  that  .consists  in.  She  is  a 
niece  of  the  great  John  C.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Lowell  is  to  have  her  presented  at  court,  before 
Lent.  Most  American  actresses  get  into  court 
sooner  or  later,  and  come  out  widows  with  ali- 
mony. 


The  Western  Addition  Club  gavetheir  regular 
entertainment  on  last  Monday  evening.  There 
was  a  very  creditable  trio  performed  by 
violin,  cello,  and  piano,  and  some  good  singing.by 
Miss  Sallie  Rightmire  and  Miss  Van  Arman, 
some  indifferent  elocutionary  work,  and  the  usual 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which 
showed  the  society  to  be  in  a  healthy  state. 
Dancing  finished  the  evening. 

George  Goes,  a  prime  favorite  in  negro-min- 
strelsy in  early  California  days,  is  said  to  have 
made  an  extraordinary  hit  as  "  Uncle  Tom," 
with  Miss  Ally  Chippendale  and  the  White 
Slave  company,  who  are  about  to  leave  for  a 
London  engagement.  There  are  many  old- 
timers  who  can  recall  his  wonderful  banjo,  and 
his  "  What  can't  be  cured,  love,  must  be  en- 
dured, love,"  and  cry,  "  Good  for  George!  " 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels  are,  as  usual,  "to 
the  fore"  with  an  entirely  new  first  part  and 
finale  for  next  week.  Seaman  and  Girard  will 
open  the  olio  with  a  bicycle  specialty;  Johnson, 
Mills  and  Hawkins  appear  in  a  new  sketch.  The 
Burglar  Alarm;  Wilson  and  Cameron  in  their 
celebrated  Iioxing  Match;  to  conclude  with  a 
laughable  local  burlesque,  Who  Owns  the  The- 
ater f 

Another  California  favorite,  Miss  Annie  Pixlcy, 
is  soon  to  give  a  season  of  A/'liss  at  the  Grand 
Theater,  Islington,  London.  DOROTHY, 


COLONEL  INGERSOLL  ON  DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Rev.  Heber  Newton  and  other  New  York 
clergymen,  having  been  prodding  Colonel  Inger- 
soll  in  their  sermons  recently,  the  Infidel  orator 
appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic in  that  city  the  other  evening,  and  charged 
upon  the  intrenchments  of  the  faithful  with  his 
usual  vigor.  The  Herald  gives  the  subjoined 
report : 

The  orator  began  by  asking  which  way  men 
should  turn  for  proper  guidance.  'Then  he  con- 
tinued: Now,  the  first  question  is  whether  this 
world  shall  be  governed  i>y  God  or  man.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  being  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  is 
God,  he  governed  this  world  once.  'There  was 
a  theocracy  at  the  start.  'That  was  the  first 
government  of  the  world.  Now,  how  do  you 
judge  of  a  man?  The  best  test  of  a  man  is,  how 
does  he  use  power?  'That  is  the  supreme  test  of 
manhood.  How  docs  he  treat  those  within  his 
control?  The  greater  the  man,  the  grander  the 
man,  the  more  careful  he  is  in  the  use  of  power — 
the  tenderer  he  is,  the  nearer  just,  the  greater, 
the  more  merciful,  the  grander,  the  more  chari- 
table. 

'Tell  me  how  a  man  treats  his  wife  or  his  chil- 
dren, his  poor  debtors,  his  servants,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  manner  of  man  he  be.  That,  I 
say,  is  the  supreme  test,  and  we  know  to-night 
how  a  good  and  great  man  treats  his  inferiors. 
We  know  that.  And  a  man  endeavoring  to  raise 
his  fellow-men  higher  in  the  ^cale  of  civilization — 
what  will  that  man  appeal  to?  Will  he  appeal 
to  the  lowest  or  to  the  highest  that  is  in  man? 
Let  us  be  honest.  Will  he  appeal  to  prejudiced 
prejudice,  the  fortress,  the  armor,  the  sword 
and  shield  of  ignorance?  Will  he  appeal  to 
credulity,  the  ring  in  the  nose  by  which  priests 
lead  stupidity?  Will  he  appeal  to  the  cowardly 
man?  Will  he  play  upon  his  fears— fear,  the 
capital  stock  of  imposture,  the  lever  and  fulcrum 
of  hypocrisy?  Will  he  appeal  to  the  selfishness 
and  all  the  slimy  serpents  that  crawl  in  the  den 
of  savagery?  or  will  he  appeal  to  reason,  the 
torch  of  the  mind?  Will  he  appeal  to  justice? 
Will  he  appeal  to  charity,  which  is  justice  in 
blossom?  Will  he  appeal  to  liberty  and  love? 
'These  are  the  questions.  What  will  he  do? 
What  did  our  God  do?  Let  us  see.  'The  first 
thing  we  know  of  him  is  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
How  did  he  endeavor  to  make  his  children 
great  and  strong  and  good  and  free?  Did  he 
say  anything  to  Adam  and  Eve  about  the  sacred 
relation  of  marriage?  I  >id  he  say  anything  to 
them  about  loving  children?  Did  lie  say  any- 
thing to  them  about  learning  anything  under 
heaven?  Did  he  say  one  word  about  intellectual 
liberty?  Did  he  say  one  word  about  reason  or 
about  justice?  .Did  he  make  the  slightest  effort 
to  improve  them?  All  that  he  did  in  the  world 
was  to  give  them  one  poor,  little,  miserable,  bar- 
ren command  :  "  'Thou  shalt  not  cat  of  a  certain 
fruit."  'That's  all  that  amounted  to  anything; 
and  when  they  sinned  did  this  great  God  take 
them  in  the  arms  of  his  love  and  endeavor  to  re- 
form them?  No;  he  simply  put  upon  them  a 
curse.  When  they  were  expelled,  he  said  to  the 
woman,  "  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow. 
In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children.  Thy 
husband  shall  rule  over  thee."  God  madeevery 
mother  a  criminal,  and  placed  a  perpetual  pen- 
alty of  pain  upon  human  love.  Our  God  made 
wives  slaves — slaves  of  their  husband.  Our  God 
corrupted  the  marriage  relation  and  paralyzed 
the  firesides  ol  this  world.  'That  is  what  our 
God  did.  And  what  did  he  say  to  poor  Adam? 
"  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life; 
thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field,  and  in 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Did 
He  say  one  word  calculated  to  make  him  a  better 
man?  Did  he  put  in  the  horizon  of  the  future- 
one  star  of  hope?  Let  us  be  honest  ami  sec 
what  this  God  did,  and  we  will  judge  of  him 
limply  by  ordinary  common  sense. 

After  awhile  Cain  murdered  his  brother,  and 
he  was  detected  by  this  God.  And  what  did  this 
God  say  to  him?  Did  he  say  one  word  of  the 
crime  of  shedding  human  blood?  Not  a  word. 
Did  he  say  one  word  calculated  to  excite  in  the 
breast  of  Cain  the  slightest  real  sorrow  for  his 
deed?  Not  the  slightest.  Did  he  tell  him  any- 
thing about  where  Abel  was?  Nothing.  Did 
he  endeavor  to  make  him  a  better  man.  Not  a 
bit.  What  had  he  ever  taught  him  before  on 
that  subject?  Nothing.  And  so  Cain  went  out 
to  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bible,  and  they  multiplied  and 
increased  until  they  covered  the  earth.  God 


gave  them  no  code  of  laws.   God  never 
them  a  school-house.   God  never  sent  tl 
teacher.    God  never  said  a  word  to  them  a 
a  future  state.    God  never  held  up  before  tln.n 
gaze  that  dazzling   reward   of  heaven;  never 
spoke  about  the  lurid  gulfs  of  hell;  kept  divine 
punishment  a  perfect  secret;  and,  without  having 
given  them  the  slightest  opportunity,  simply 
drowned  the  world.    Splendid  administration  I 
Cleveland  will  do  better  than  that.    And  after 
the  waters  had  gone  away,  then  he  gave  them 
some  commandments.    I  suppose  he  saw  by 
that  time  that  they  needed  guidance. 
And  here  are  the  commandments: 

1.  You  may  cat  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts  and 
fishes. 

2.  You  must  not  eat  blood;  if  you  do  I  will 
kill  you. 

3.  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed. 

Nothing  more.  No  good  advice;  not  a  word 
about  government;  not  a  word  about  the  rights 
of  man,  or  woman,  or  children;  not  a  word 
about  any  law  of  nature;  not  a  word  about  any 
science — nothing,  not  even  arithmetic. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  we  know  that  theocracy  as  a  form 
of  government  is  a  failure;  and  we  see  that  theol- 
ogy as  a  foundation  of  government  is  an  absolute 
failure.  We  can  see  that  theocracy  and  theology 
created  not  liberty  but  despotism.  We  know 
enough  of  the  history  of  the  churches  in  this 
world  to  know  that  they  can  never  civilize  man- 
kind; that  they  are  not  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  progress;  that  they  are  not  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  mercy. 

So  lone  as  the  Church  honored  philosophers, 
she  kept  her  great  men  in  the  majority.  How 
is  it  now?  1  say,  to-night,  that  no  man  of  genius 
in  the  world  is  in  the  orthodox  pulpit,  so  far 
as  I  know.  Where  are  they?  Where  are  the 
ortlfodox  great  men?  I  challenge  the  Christian 
Church  to  produce  a  man  like  Alexander  Hum- 
boldt. I  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  nat- 
uralist like  Haeckel.  I  challenge  the  Christian 
world  to  produce  a  man  like  Darwin.  Where, 
in  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  are  historians  like 
Draper  and  Buckle  ?  Where  are  the  naturalists 
like  Tyndall,  philosophers  like  Mill  and  Spen- 
cer, and  women  like  George  Eliot  and  Harriet 
Martineau?  You  may  get  tired  of  the  great 
men  argument,  but  the  names  of  the  great 
thinkers,  the  naturalists  and  scientists  of  our 
time,  can  not  be  matched  by  the  supernatural 
world.  What  is  the  next  argument  they  will 
bring  forward?  'The  father  and  mother  argu- 
ment. "  You  must  not  disgrace  your  parents." 
How  did  Christ  come  to  leave  therelfrion  of  his 
mother?  'That  argument  proves  too  much. 
There  is  one  way  every  man  can  honor  his 
mother;  that  is.  by  finding  out  more  than  she 
knew.  'There  is  one  way  a  man  can  honor  his 
father;  by  correcting  the  old  man's  errors. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  neither  Protestants 
nor  Catholics  are  fit  to  govern  this  world.  They 
are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves.  How  could 
you  elect  a  minister  of  any  religion  President  of 
the  United  States?  Could  you  elect  a  bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  Methodist  bishop,  or 
Episcopal  minister,  or  one  of  the  elders?  No. 
And  why?  We  are  alraid  of  the  ecclesiastic 
spirit.  We  are  afraid  to  trust  the  liberties  of 
men  in  the  hands  of  people  who  acknowledge 
that  they  are  bound  by  a  standard  different  from 
that  of  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


Thomas  Littleton  Holt,  an  English  journalist, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  tieen 
the  original  of  queer  and  shabby  Montague 
Tigg,  in  Martin  ChuzzL-ivit. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THREE  LESSONS. 


There  are  three  lessons  I  would  write, 
Three  words — as  with  a  golden  pen, 

In  tracings  of  eternal  light — 
Upon  trie  hearts  of  men. 

Have  Hope!    Though  clouds  environ  round, 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 

Put  thou  the  shadow  from  thy  brow- 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  Faith  1    Where'er  thy  bark  is  driven, 
I'  the  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth, 

Know  this,  God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
The  inhaoitants  of  earth! 

Have  Love!    Not  love  alone  for  one, 

But  man  as  man  thy  brother  call; 
And  scatter,  like  the  circling  sun, 

Thy  charities  on  all. 

Thus  grave  these  words  upon  thy  soul. 

Elope,  Kaith,  and  Love;  and  thou  shalt  lind 

Strength  when  life's  surges  maddest  roll, 

Light  when  thou  else  wert  blind.  Schiller. 


VANDERLYN  AM)  BURR'S  DAUGHTER. 


When  the  American  historical  novel  comes  into  fashion, 
I  know  of  an  unmarked  grave  up  the  Hudson  which  will 
tempt  pilgrimages  from  the  novelist.  It  is  the  grave  of 
one  of  the  most  unique  figures  in  the  history  of  this 
nation's  first  hundred  years.  John  Yanderlyn,  a  country 
lad  of  revolutionary  times,  who  rose  to  honors,  knew 
many  of  the  choicest  joys  of  the  world,  was  the  friend  of 
rulers  on  two  continents,  and,  finally,  the  victim  of  a 
broken  heart  lies  buried  there.  It,  is  a  strange  story— 
that  of  ]ohn  Vanderlyn's  career.  A  boy  in  the  street, 
with  a  bit  of  charcoal  and  something  akin  to  impudence, 
he  sketches  on  a  blacksmith's  door  a  caricature  of  a  visitor 
to  the  wee  village  of  Kingston.  That  visitor  was  Aaron 
Burr,  and  he  saw  the  picture— sa»v  it,  smiled,  and  asked 
questions  about  its  perpetrator.  When  Aaron  Burr  went 
back  to  his  law  office  in  New  York,  he  took  the  lad  with 
him.  He  bought  him  books,  directed  his  studies,  and 
finally  placed  him  as  a  pupil  under  Gilbert  Stuart,  who, 
in  Philadelphia,  was  finishing  his  famous  portrait  of 
Washington.  Studies  in  Paris  and  Rome  followed. 
The  charcoal  sketcher  of  a  country  town  was  developing 
into  a  wonderful  painter.  In  competition  at  Paris,  where 
all  the  artists  of  Europe  were  striving  for  honors,  he 
places  a  cold,  rough,  harsh  picture— cold,  rough  and 
harsh  at  least  in  contrast  with  the  gaudy  colorings  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  hangs  up.  "  Marius  on  the 
Ruins  of  Carthage  "  he  called  it.  The  old  Roman  hero 
was  represented  standing  alone,  sorrowful  yet  defiant, 
amid  the  wreck  of  former  glory.  Napoleon  marched 
through  the  great  art  gallery.  When  he  faced  the  picture 
he  halted,  came  to  a  dead  standstill,  and  in  admiration 
was  mute  for  minutes,  "(live  the  medal  to  that,"  he 
commanded.  John  Vanderlyn  was  famous.  And  all  the 
fates  rushed  forward  to  make  him  glad.  Aaron  Burr  was 
proud.  He  was  grateful,  too,  for  fortune  had  dealt  un- 
kindly with  him  meantime.  He  had  striven  for  the 
presidency  of  his  country,  and  had  lost.  The  murder  of 
Hamilton  made  him  an  exile.  Generous  interest  it  was 
that  he  received  upon  the  money  he  had  given  Vander- 
lyn, who  was  now  a  hero  in  Europe's  aristocratic  circles. 
The  artist  shared  all  his  honors  and  all  his  gold  with  his 
old-time  benefactor — the  man  who  had  become  to  one 
hemisphere  the  very  personification  of  evil,  and  yet  who, 
in  earlier  days,  with  no  selfish  aim  or  hope,  had  taken 
from  humble  place  a  strange  lad  to  spend  money  and 
affection  upon. 

Biographical  dictionaries  and  art  histories  tell  about 
Vanderlyn's  professional  achievements.  I  care  nothing 
about  them  here.  His  "Ariadne"  is  famous  the  world  over. 
His  panel  in  the  National  Capitol  of  "The  Landing  of 
Columbus  "  was  done  in  answer  to  his  country's  urgent  re- 
quest. All  this  everybody  knows.  I  have  learned  some- 
thing widely  different,  something  far  more  interesting,  for, 
as  the  world  wags,  love  far  outstrips  professsonal  achieve- 
ment. John  Vanderlyn  never  married.  Why,  has  never 
been  tofd  in  print.  The  few  relatives  who  survive — de- 
scendants of  a  brother— talk  sometimes  of  a  romance  in 
his  strange  career.  One  of  them  has  gossiped  to  me,  and 
I  have  listened  with  a  deep  interest.  John  Vanderlyn 
loved  Theodosia  Burr,  Aaron  Burr's  only  child,  and  The- 
odosia  Burr  loved  John  Vanderlyn.  Reared  at  suscepti- 
ble ages  in  the  same  house,  love  was  not  unnatural  in  a 
brotherly  and  sisterly  fashion  ;  so  far  the  great  [>olitician 
was  pleased.  A  letter  from  Paris,  that  fell  into  his  hands 
through  the  confidence  of  his  beautiful  daughter,  showed 
him  that  the  young  artist  was  dividing  his  time  between 
sights  in  the  Louvre  and  thoughts  in  New  York.  In  this 
letter  John  Vanderlyn  poured  out  the  story  of  his  strong 
affection,  and  asked  the  girl  to  promise  tnat  some  day, 
when  place  and  fortune  should  be  won,  she  would  be  his 
wife. 

Aaron  Burr  first  smiled,  then  scoffed,  and  finally,  in 
anger,  issued  orders.  Theodosia  obeyed.  A  dutiful  girl 
she  was,  for  in  doing  her  father's  will  she  did  it  know- 
ing that  there  was  more  than  a  light  reason  for  the 
moment  only  in  his  direction.  He  told  her  plainly  of 
other  plans  arranged  for  her — plans  which  sacrificed 
all  of  her  future  to  those  of  the  parent  whom  she 
worshiped.  Politics  was  at  the  bottom.  This  was  before 
the  historic  contest  in  Congress  with  Jefferson  for  the 
presidency.  Aaron  Burr  needed  friends,  close  and  influ- 
ential. Through  the  gift  of  a  daughter's  hand  he  would 
win  what  strategy  might  otherwise  take  from  him.  He 
would  marry  her  to  a  connection  of  a  powerful  political 
family  of  the  state;  and  influences  at  Albany,  hitherto 
lacking,  might  be  depended  upon.  There  was  willing- 
ness with  the  lover — more  willingness  than  perception.  A 
slighting  word  was  spoken  of  John  Vanderlyn— "a 
pauper  was  the  phrase  the  courting  lover  used.  He 
used  it  but  once.  The  blood  of  Aaron  Burr  mounted  to 
the  cheek  of  the  daughter,  and  with  an  air  that  was  bitter 
as  bitter  might  be,  she  dismissed  him.  A  scene  between 
father  and  daughter,  a  storm  with  all  the  flaming  pyro- 


technics that  the  Burr  spirit  could  muster,  came  quickly. 
A  lieutenant  of  the  discarded  lover's  family  showed 
speedy  resentment  of  the  slight.  Even  had  the  spirited 
girl  relented,  it  had  been  too  late.  Cooing  love  had  giv  en 
way  to  warfare.  Aaron  Burr  smiled  another  of  his  biting 
smiles,  and  from  upbraiding  came  to  flattery  for  the  honest 
part  she'd  played.  But  no  word  would  he  hear  of  Van- 
derlyn as  a  suitor.  The  painter,  still  working  hard,  not 
yet  recognized,  had  heard  from  his  sweetheart's  pen  the 
story  of  a  father's  interference,  and  the  motive  for  it ;  and 
he  had  heard,  too,  that  above  all  things  on  earth  she 
treasured  the  penniless  painter's  love.  There  was  a  sharp 
letter  that  came  from  Paris  to  Burr;  but  the  cool-headed 
politician  essayed  no  answer. 

The  next  letter  that  John  Yanderlyn  had  from  the  Bun- 
household  was  brief,  and  free  from  any  ardor;  it  was  but 
a  formal  announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  Theodosia 
Burr  to  the  brilliant  young  Southerner,  Alston.  To  se- 
cure her  father  Carolinian  influence  she  wedded.  He 
was  an  honorable  man,  this  husband  to  whoifl  she  gave 
her  hand ;  perhaps  ere  the  sea  rioted  and  swallowed  them 
both  up  together  she  learned  to  love  him.  He  was  worthy 
of  her  affection ;  to  him  there  was  no  knowledge  that  a 
wife  came  in  barter  and  by  sale;  he  never  suspected  that 
it  was  for  votes  to  aggrandize  Aaron  Burr  that  Aaron 
Burr's  daughter  said  yes  when  he  asked  her  to  his  home. 
And  there  was  no  further  knowledge  given  to  Vanderlyn 
either.  Theodosia  Burr  was  too  loyal  to  herself  to  de- 
clare a  love  that  was  wrong  in  the  world's  rating.  So 
came  it  that  John  Vanderlyn  fell  into  cynicism.  So  it 
was  that  he  chose  to  believe  ere  long  that  the  hand  had 
gone  where  the  heart  had  led;  and  Aaron  Burr  he  exon- 
erated of  all  part  in  his  fate.  When  Burr,  accused  of 
high  treason,  needed  a  friend  and  protector,  he  stretched 
out  his  whole  fortune  as  a  free-will  offering.  He  won 
fame,  and  lived  in  all  the  glory  of  it  for  years,  trying  to 
forget  what  richer  thing  he  had  hoped  for  and  lost.  Giv- 
ing no  thought  for  to-morrow,  he  drifted  on,  painting 
now  and  then,  as  the  whim  dictated  or  his  purse  de- 
manded. And  when  the  end  came  it  found  him  penni- 
less, friendless,  forlorn.  When  in  the  mean  room  of  a 
hotel  in  his  native  town  they  found  him  one  morning, 
thirty  years  ago,  clutched  by  death,  there  were  whispers 
that  by  his  own  will  had  the  period  been  put  upon  his 
career. 

And  now,  out  in  the  bleak  cemetery  on  Wiltwyck 
Heights  a  little  unmarked  mound,  overgrown  by  briers, 
faces  us  as  the  world's  tribute  to  a  man  whose  genius 
would  have  dazzled  mankind  had  the  shadow  of  a  hope- 
less love  not  fallen  upon  it.  When  the  story  of  lohn 
Vanderlyn's  life  is  fully  told,  American  history  will  be 
strengthened.  Had  he  never  loved,, Aaron  Burr  might 
have  been  President. — Hals  ion,  in  Neiv  York  Times. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  ENGLISH  SERVANT. 


"  I  got  up  at  four  o'clock,  and  helped  to  light  the  fires 
in  Winter.  People  weren't  so  lazy  then  as  they  are  now- 
adays, and  the  finest  lady  would  hot  then  have  thought  it 
a  hardship  to  be  up  to  her  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock.  After 
I  had  seen  to  the  fires,  I  baked  the  rolls  for  the  Squire,  as 
he  always  liked  them  crisp  and  hot.  After  breakfast  I 
peeled  the  potatoes,  cleaned  the  pans  or  the  pewter  with 
elder  leaves,  and  washed  up  the  dishes.  As  Mrs.  Wilmot 
was  pleased  to  say,  I  '  was  of  good  understanding ; '  I  soon 
learned  from  her  how  to  bake  the  cakes  for  the  parlor  and 
how  to  make  the  strange  foreign  dishes,  though  for  my  part 
1  always  considered  kickshaws  and  such  like  but  poor  un- 
wholesome food  and  bad  tor  remaining  long  whiles  on  the 
stomach.  In  the  afternoon  I  plied  my  needle,  for  Mistress 
Wilmot  gave  to  each  of  us  a  task  to  do ;  and  if  I  could 
get  mine  done  in  time,  I  was  allowed  to  help  Molly  the 
dairymaid  to  drive  in  the  cows,  and  aid  her  in  milking 
them." 

"  Did  you  never  have  any  play  ? "  I  asked. 

"  If  you  mean  gallivanting  about,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  certainly  had  none  of  that.  It 
was  not  then  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  be  happy, 
to  gad  about  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  The  servants 
at  the  Priory  always  had  their  proper  feasts  and  festivals, 
according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  They  had  a  goose 
twice  a  year,  at  Michaelmas  and  on  New  Year's  day ;  a 
turkey  and  plum  pudding  at  Christmas ;  not  to  speak  of 
a  large  cake  on  Twelfth  Night,  pancakes  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  hot  cross  buns  and  salted  fish  on  Good  Friday, 
and  Easter  eggs  on  Easter  Sunday.  Then,  as  to  diver- 
tisements,  they  always  played  at  snapdragon,  and  burned 
the  Yule  log  at  Christmas,  and  duly  danced  out  the  old 
year,  while  we  all  drank  from  one  bowl  some  frumenty  as 
the  stable  clock  struck  twelve.  Then  there  was  the  har- 
vest home,  when  the  Squire  gave  a  dinner  to  all  the  farm 
laborers  and  a  tea  to  all  their  wives,  and  everything  was 
of  the  best;  after  which  we  all  danced  on  the  green, 
while  my  old  uncle,  James  Tedloft,  played  us  tunes,  and 
we  danced  such  merry  dances  as  '  Haste  to  the  Wedding,' 
'  Four  hands  Across  and  down  the  Middle,'  and  we  al- 
ways wound  up  with  '  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,'  and  three 
cheers  for  the  Squire  and  his  good  lady.  And,  my  word 
for  it,  they  did  dance  then,"  continued  the  old  lady  with 
animation.  "  In  those  days  every  lad  and  lass  minded 
their  steps,  pointed  their  toes,  and  kept  time  to  the 
music.  Now  dancing  is  nothing  but  twirling  round,  and 
not  decent  either,  to  my  mind.  Everything  is  changed, 
and  not  for  the  better,  I  can  assure  you,"  Mrs.  Whittaker 
said,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  was  a  good  time  when  I  was 
young — when  the  rich  gave  freely  and  the  poor  were 
thankful.  We  didn't  hear  then  so  much  of '  trades  un- 
ions,' and  '  strikes '  and  suchlike.  Now  it's  very  different. 
The  poor  are  educated,  and  are  impudent  to  their  betters, 
and  disdain  their  fathers  and  mothers  because  they  can't 
read  the  hard  books  that  they  can,  or  write  the  fine  letters 
that  they  can  pen,  while  the  rich  complain  of  seasonable 
weather;  and  go  to  foreign  parts  and  spend  their  money 
away  from  home — and  nobody  takes  a  pride  in  England. 
The  gentry  buy  everything  now  from  France  and  Amer- 
ica, to  the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the 
good  ale  that  stood  once  in  silver  tankards  on  every  gen- 
tlenlan's  table." — Longman's  Magazine. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  is  as  supreme  in  the  whole  realm 
of  social  jurisdiction  as  Her  Majesty  is  politically  sover- 
eign. The  national  attachment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
shows  itself  in  a  universal  desire  to  adopt  as  well  as  gratify 
his  tastes;  to  conform  society  to  the  pattern  which  he 
is  understood  to  approve;  to  mimic  him  in  the  trivial  de- 
tails of  existence.  The  theater  did  not  attain  its  present 
popularity,  and  "  doing  a  play  "  did  not  become  an  insti- 
tution, without  the  Prince  of  Wales  taking  the  stage  under 
his  patronage.  There  was  never  a  winter  season  in  Lon- 
don till  the  Prince  of  Wales  discovered  that  the  capital 
had  its  charms  when  the  year  was  rapidly  waning,  and 
the  country  might  be  intolerably  monotonous.  Cigarettes 
were  first  introduced  into  England  after  the  Crimean  war, 
but  it  was  not  till  somewhere  about  1868,  when  the  heir 
apparent  gave  them  his  approval,  that  they  became  for- 
midable rivals  to  cigars,  and  the  very  diminutive  dandy 
thought  it  necessary  to  carry  an  electro-plate  case  con- 
taining them  in  his  pocket. 

What  are  called  lemon  smashes — a  beverage  which 
seems  preeminently  adapted  to  the  parched  palate  of  this 
unheroic  age — had  never  been  sipped  by  British  lips  till 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  had  pronounced  them 
to  be  very  good.  Smoking  concerts  were  unheard  of  be- 
fore the  same  august  and  benevolent  despot  of  English 
society  suggested  a  combination  of  the  attractions  of 
music  and  tobacco.  Sunday  dinner  parties  were  con- 
fined to  what  may  be  called  the  professional  classes,  till 
the  Prince  of  Wales  sanctioned  and  stimulated  the  rite. 
The  Sunday  parade  at  the  Zoological  gardens  was  almost 
the  creation  of  his  Royal  Highness;  and  since  he  has 
ceased  to  visit  Regent's  park  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  the  institution  has  entered  upon  its  decadence.  Of 
the  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  who  crowd  Hyde 
park  at  certain  hours  on  the  week  days  and  Sundays  dur- 
ing the  season,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  royalty  has 
taught  them  it  is  the  right  thing  to  be  en  evidence  then 
and  there,  how  many  are  there  who  have  any  kind  of  ac- 
quaintance with  their  future  sovereign? 

Some  years  ago  the  attempt  was  made  to  revolutionize 
the  evening  dress  of  English  gentlemen,  and  a  few  greatly 
daring  spirits  in  country  houses  actually  presented 
themselves  in  the  drawing-room  arrayed  in  velvet  knick- 
erbockers and  red-silk  stockings.  But  neither  at  the 
Marlborough  House  nor  at  Sandringham  was  the  innova- 
tion viewed  with  favor,  and  the  only  relief  which  royalty 
would  allow  to  the  customary  suit  of  solemn  black  was  a 
white  waistcoat,  the  idea  of  which  entirely  originated  with 
the  Prince. 

There  is  no  need  to  adduce  other  illustrations.  The 
list  might  be  made  to  extend  indefinitely,  and  we  will  defy 
any  one  to  bring  forward  a  single  negative  instance — to 
mention  a  single  case  in  which  a  social  fashion  or  change 
introduced  or  encouraged  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  not 
been  generally  adopted,  first  and  immediately  by  those 
about  him,  secondly  and  gradually  by  the  general  mass 
of  his  future  subjects.  This  may  argue  an  unworthy  ser- 
vility, sycophancy,  or  what  you  will,  inherent  in  the  British 
breast.  But  the  tendency  is  as  irresistible  as  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

The  social  influence  of  Marlborough  House,  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  .of  Wales,  is  as  far  reaching,  as  pene- 
trating, and  as  subtle  as  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  the 
sovereign.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  as  time 
goes  on  this  state  of  things  will  be  confirmed  and  empha- 
sized rather  than  diminished.  In  politics  we  see  that  the 
more  democratic  we  become  the  more  liable  we  are  to  be 
dominated  by  a  single  individual.  As  society  grows  more 
democratic,  more  unwieldly,  less  coherent,  more  unman- 
ageable, the  disposition  will  increase  to  look  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  as  the  centers  and  depositories  of 
social  authority.  Hosts  and  hostesses  in  London,  and  in 
the  multitude  of  provincial  towns  which  ape  the  airs  of 
London,  will  not  know  how  to  entertain,  how  to  organize 
their  festivities,  unless  they  are  supplied  with  a  standard 
of  propriety  by  Marlborough  House.  The  "Prince  of 
Wales  was  absent  from  London  for  weeks  together  last 
summer.  The  consequence  was  that  the  season  was  a 
failure,  and  that  the  entire  social  system  was  dislocated. 
Society,  in  fact,  went  to  pieces.  Nobody  knew  what  to 
be  at  or  what  to  do,  because  the  Marlborough  House 
ideal  was  not  visible  in  their  midst.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
may  sway  English  society  with  the  lightness  of  a  consti- 
tutional king,  but  those  who  live  under  his  sovereignty 
insist  that  he  shall  exercise  a  social  despotism. — London 
World.   


Henry  Labouchere  comes  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  has  traveled  the  world  over,  has  been  an  attache 
of  one  British  legation  after  another,  including  that  at 
Washington;  is  still  young,  active  and  handsome ;  owns 
the  controlling  interest  in  a  daily  newspaper,  and  the  en- 
tire stock  of  a  powerful  and  established  weekly  paper,  and 
is  happily  married.  Withal  he  is  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent member  of  Parliament,  a  caustic  speaker  and  a  phil- 
osophic radical  in  political  belief.  Rich  enough  to  be 
(according  to  tradition)  a  Conservative,  he  has  always  been 
found  on'the  side  of  popular  rights.  In  Parliament  and 
in  his  papers  he  has  been  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
against  religious  oaths,  a  friend  of  the  just  demands  of 
Ireland,  a  champion  of  the  workingman.  In  his  especial 
paper,  Truth,  he  has  shown  himself  the  keenest  dramatic 
critic  London  possesses.  In  the  smoking-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  at  his  club  he  is  always  the 
center  of  an  intelligent  circle.  When  sued  by  Levy- 
Lawson,  of  the  Telegraph,  for  libel,  he  won  his  case  by  a 
cross-examination  in  person  that  threw  the  celebrated  per- 
formance of  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  in  the  Tichborne 
case  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Labouchere  lives  at  Pope's  villa 
— the  actual  residence  of  the  poet — Twickenham,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  He  has  a  steam  yacht,  and  lots  of 
other  things  that  only  wealthy  men  of  taste  can  have. 


Don't  repeat  the  scandals  and  malicious  rumors  of  the 
hour. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HONEST  MEN. 


Old  Abraham  Dillinger  sued  Bill  Hilliard  for 
calling  him  a  liar.  He  thought  that  his 
character  had  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  dollars,  and  for  that  amount  brought 
suit  belore  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Just  before 
court  met,  Hilliard  approached  Dillinger,  and 
said : 

"  Leok  here,  Abe,  you  know  your  character 
ain't  been  hurt  fifteen  dollars  wuth." 

"  Yas,  blamed  ef  it  hain't." 

"Now,  Abe,  I  b'lieve  that  five  dollars  will 
kiver  up  all  damages,  fur,  Abe,  you  know  well 
enough  that  you  air  a  liar."  . 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that,  Bill,  but  it's  one  o' 
them  sorter  truths  that  I  despise." 

"  I  don't  want  no  lawyer  a-peckin'  at  me,  Abe. 
Tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  give  you  five  dol- 
lars." 

"  'Tain't  enough,  Bill." 

"  Wall,  now,  I  want  to  do  whut's  right.  We 
are  both  honest  men  an'  good  citizens.  I'll  give 
you  the  fifteen  dollars  ef  you'll  go  before  court, 
say  that  you  was  a  liar,  an'  withdraw  the 
suit." 

"  Give  me  twenty,  Billie,  an'  blamed  cf  I  don't 
do  it." 

"  I'm  your  man." 

The  money  was  paid,  and  after  the  court  had 
been  called  to  order,  Abraham  stated  that  as  he 
"mout"  have  told  a  lie,  he  would  withdraw  the 
suit.  "Well,"  said  he,  after  making  the  ac- 
knowledgment, "  b'leve  I'll  be  goin',  as  it's 
gettin'  'long  toward  the  shank  c?  the  evenin'. 
Coin'  out  my  way,  Bill?" 

"  Not  right  now,  Abe.  Say.  hold  on  a  min- 
ute. Jedge,  I  want  this  man  tuck  up  for  false 
arrest.  He  has  acknowledged  that  he  is  a 
liar." 

"Let  me  see  you  a  minute,  Bill,"  called  Abe. 

Bill  went  out,  and  Abe  said: 

"Look  here,  what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"  Nothin',  only  I'm  going  to  have  the  clamps 
put  on  you." 

"  I'll  give  you  ten  dollars  to  wipe  the  thing 
out." 

"  Now,  Abe,  I  want  to  be  far  an'  squar'. 
Gimme  thirty  dollars,  an' out  she  goes.  I  ken 
send  you  to  the  pen  for  this,  Abe;  an'  I  con- 
sider thirty  dollars  mighty  cheap." 

"  I'll  give  you  twenty-hve." 

"Thirty,  Abe." 

"  You  must  be  a  fool !  " 

"  All  right,  Abe." 

"  Say!* 

"Well." 

"Here's  your  money.  I'm  gettin'  tired  o' 
this  blamed  law  business,  fur  thar  ain't  no 
honesty  in  it.  Settle  her  up,  an'  let's  be  travlin'. 
I  wouldn't  be  a  lawyer  furnuthin'." — Arkansaw 
Traveler . 


Speaking  of  money,  if  Henry  Guy  Carlelon 
keeps  up  the  quality  of  his  literary  work,  the 
probabilities  are  that  his  pen  will  make  him  a 
rich  man.  His  start  on  the  road  to  fortune  is 
simply  phenomenal.  Mr.  Wallack  pays  him 
two  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  Victor  Durand 
during  its  run  in  the  city,  and  will  pay  him  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  while  it  is  per- 
formed elsewhere.  This  is  a  brilliant  financial 
beginning  for  a  young  playwright,  but  still  more 
brilliant — unprecedentedly  so,  I  think — is  the 
young  man's  fortune  in  getting  a  twelve 
thousand  dollar  order  from  Mr.  Irving  for  a  new 
play  before  his  first  production  had  yet  seen  the 
footlights.  The  contract  with  Irving  was 
actually  signed  ten  days  before  Victor  Durand 
was  produced.  Mr.  Carle  ton's  case  seems  to  be 
the  most  remarkable  on  record  of  great  success 
in  advance.  Most  writers  for  the  stage  have  had 
to  work  themselves  upward  very  slowly,  while 
he  reaches  the  top  at  a  single  bound.  Could  he 
fill  all  the  orders  which  have  poured  in  on  him 
in  the  past  two  weeks,  he  might  make  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  coming  year.  Victor 
Durand  is  really  a  first-class  play  in  the  two 
essential  respects;  it  is  a  good  acting  play  and 
a  good  reading  play.  Its  scenes  are  vigorously 
dramatic,  and  the  text  is  strong,  crisp  and  clear 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  All  the  chances  are 
that  its  run  at  Wallack's  will  be  a  long  one,  and 
it  may  afterward  be  kept  on  the  road  a  couple 
of  years.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  though, 
whether  it  will  suit  the  country  as  well  as  the 
city.  Sometimes  a  New  York  success,  es- 
pecially in  such  a  house  as  Wallack's,  does  not 
take  with  the  out-of-town  folks  at  all.  But  the 
almost  boyish  looking  young  man  who  wrote 
Victor  Durand  has  undoubtedly  made  a  strong 
hit,  and  is  on  the  way  to  make  a  lot  of  money. — 
Exchange. 

The  English  troops  in  Egypt  are  experiencing 
terrible  hardships.  A  correspondent  says  that 
during  a  recent  march  the  Hussars  were  sent 
ahead  to  prepare  tea,  but  they  took  the  wrong 
path,  and  those  that  followed  "  were  compelled 
to  go  without  tea;  but  they  bore  up  cheerfully." 
To  assume  a  cheerful  appearance  under  such  dis- 
tressing circumstances  is  calculated  to  win  the 
world's  admiration.  As  long  as  General  Wolse- 
ley  doesn't  lose  his  kid  gloves  or  sun  umbrella, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  worse  suffering  among 
the  English  troops  in  ¥.gy\A.—Norrislown  Her- 
ald. 


"  Lend  me  your  ear  a  minute,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Brown  to  her  husband,  the  other  evening. 

"  Will  you  give  it  back  to  me?  "  he  inquired, 
with  mock  anxiety. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  you  idiot !  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  want  to  start  a  tannery?" 

She  got  the  ear. — New  York  Graphic. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  a  difficult  poet  to 
quote  from,  for  his  poems  cannot  be  taken  to 
pieces;  but  scattered  through  them  all  are 
passages,  couplets,  or  single  lines  of  rare  and 
marked  beauty. 


James  Parton  wrote  the  lives  of  George 
Washington  and  Ben  Butler  without  changing 
his  pen. 

The  Lafayette  statue  in  Union  Square  is  the 
work  of  Bartholdi.  So  is  the  pedestal.  That's 
the  way  the  statue  came  to  have  one. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Within  their  furnace  on  yon  western  wold 
Rage  the  red  flames  of  sunset,  to  consume 

The  dross  of  day's  dull  care,  and  make  life's  gold 
Bright  for  another  sunrise  to  illume. 

Willis  Fletcher  Johnson. 

"  Teople  with  long  thin  necks,"  remarked  a 
philosopher,  "are  never  voluble.  They  listen 
and  think,  but  talk  very  little."  That  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not;  but  did  you  never  observe 
that  the  bottle  with  the  longest  neck  makes  the 
most  fuss  in  emptying  itself?  Are  not  men  like 
bottles?    They  are,  they  are. — Burdette. 

"Stolen  waters  arc  the  sweetest," 
Secret  love  is  aye  completest ; 
One — the  Arab  legends  say — 
One  was  taught  me  yesterday. 

Love  is<best  that  thrives  unbidden, 
Love  is  blest  if  harshly  chidden, 
So,  the  rarest  flower  grows 
In  perpetual  edge  of  snows. 

Secret  love  abides  the  longer, 
Persecuted,  love  is  stronger; 
Gives  the  world  too  swilt  assent, 
Then  is  love  but  half  content, 

H.  W.  Taylor. 

"  Mamma,  tell  me  a  story  to-night,  won't 
you?"  coaxed  a  Chicago  maiden  of  six  Christ- 
mases.  Mamma  finally  consented,  and,  purs- 
ing up  her  lips  and  looking  solemn,  in  the  usual 
style  began:    "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 

—  "  Stop  right  there,  mamma,"  said  the  six- 
year-old;  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  that  story.  I 
know  it's  a  chestnut  by  the  way  you  begin." 

—  Chicago  Herald. 

Midges  and  moths — ay,  all  you  restless  things, 
That  dance  and  tourney  in  the  fields  of  air; 
You,  Psyche's  postman,  trim  and  debonair, 

With  eye-like  freckles  on  your  bronzed  wings; 

You,  candle-elves,  whose  strange  emblnzonings 
With  sign  of  death  our  ancient  gossips  scare, 
Or  who,  when  sleeps  the  humming-bird,  re- 
pair 

With  stealthy  beaks  to  drain  the  honey  springs. 
Your  secret's  out !    I  know  you  for  the  souls 

(Of  all  light  loves  that  ever  caused  heartache) 
Still  dancing  suit  as  some  new  beauty  toies! 

Nor  can  you  e'er  your  flitting  ways  forsake, 
Till  the  just  winds  strip  off  your  painted  stoles, 
And  sere  leaves  follow  in  your  downward  wake. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 

"Did  you  make  many  calls  on  New  Year's, 
Charley?  " 

"Only  one;  but  that  was  enough." 

"  How  was  that?  " 

"The  fellow  I  called  had  four  aces." 

"  I  hear  you  are  without  a  preacher  over  in 
your  congregation." 

"  Yes,  Tie  left  two  weeks  ago." 

"  Had  a  call  at  a  higher  salary,  I  presume?  " 

"  Not  as  I  know  of." 

"  Health  failed  him,  perhaps?  " 

"  No;  his  health  seemed  to  be  good." 

"Congregation  didn't  like  his  preaching, 
then?" 

"  Yes,  they  seemed  to." 

"Well,  then,  he  resigned?" 

"  No,  not  exactly.  Fact  was,  he  unloaded  a 
lot  of  railroad  stock  on  us  at  74,  and  the  shrink- 
age, together  with  some  talk  about  tar  and 
feathers,  took  him  out  just  as  the  stock  touched 
52."—  Wall  Street  News, 

Finger-bowls  will  be  made  smaller  than  usual 
this  winter,  as  it  is  expected  that  guests  will 
bathe  before  going  to  dinner. 

Liars  are  the  greatest  sticklers  for  truth — in 
others. 

There  should  be  no  limit  to  the  size  of  a  key- 
hole, after  midnight.  •  »_ 

It  is  impossible  to  make  up  with  hat  rim 
what  you  lack  in  brains. 

Too  many  young  men  of  the  day  need  guar- 
dians, and  not  wives. 

No  man  of  honor  will  steal  a  kiss  from  a  girl, 
when  he  can  just  as  well  give  her  one. 

It  is,  indeed,  laughable  to  see  a  pumpkin  pie 
pass  itself  off  in  society  for  a  cream  puff. 

No  matter  how  full  the  ear,  it  is  human  nature 
to  want  a  few  more  grains  on  the  cob. 

It  is  apparently  useless  to  tell  the  truth,  when 
you  know  you  won't  be  bclived,  anyhow. 

The  hiss  of  a  goose  and  the  words  of  a  fool 
never  pass  for  more  than  their  par  or  face  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  look  for  dig- 
nity when  one  sees  a  Senator  run  a  block  to  hear 
a  circus  band. 

It  always  makes  one  feel  painfully  honest 
when  another  picks  up  a  fat  pocket-book  a  few 
steps  ahead  of  you. — Puck. 

"  He  used  to  set  type,"  so  the  grave-digger  said, 

Who  the  pitiful  story  was  telling; 
"  Considered  himself  an  adapt  at  nis  trade, 

And  prided  himself  on  his  spelling. 

"  As  you  may  perceive,  I'm  arranging  the  sods, 
And  shaping  them  into  a  pillow,  ■ 

And  over  them  soon  I  will  see  that  there  nods, 
Like  a  plume,  the  conventional  willow. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  was  killed  by  an  editors  hand — 
Killed  instantly,  too,  that's  a  fact, 

And  scarcely  a  paper  in  all  the  broad  land 
But  laughs  at  the  terrible  act. 

"  The  cause?    Only  this:  the  unfortunate  wight 
Was  one  of  the  type-setting  throng 

Who  always  insist  upon  spelling  words  right 
Which  writers  spell  purposely  wrong." 

Boston  Courier. 

Miss  Albion,  ( on  a  visit  here)  So  our  great- 
grandfathers were  brothers  ?  Indeed,  I  did  not 
think  you  had  such  things  over  here  as  great- 
grandfathers. 

Mr.  y.  Doodle.  Well,  you  see,  I  was  so 
anxious  to  claim  relationship  with  you,  that  I 
looked  the  old  gentleman  up. 

Miss  A .    And  what  did  you  find  ? 

Mr.  V.  D.  I  found  they  were  green-grocers. 
— Life. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 
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6.40  p.  m 
5.40  p.  m 
6.40  p.  m 
1 1. 10  a.  m 
10. 10  a.  m 
*6.oo  a.  ni 
•3.40  p.  m 
(3.40  p.  m 
9.40  a.  m 

5.40  p.  m 
'10.40  a.  m 
*3-40  p.  m 
10.40  a.  m 
6.40  p.  m 
•3.40  p.  m 


10.  io  a.  m 
11. 10  a.  m 
6.40  p.  m 
10.10  a.  m 

Train  leaving  San  Erancisco  at  3 :00  a.  m.  meets  Pa 
cific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa 
cific  Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SASJ  FRASCIS(0"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8,oo, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10. oo,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  '2.30, 

I. OO,  I.30,  2  OO,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,  5-00,  5.3O, 
6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8-Oo'p  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

TO  FRUIT  V ALU— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  •700,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8.3o,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5-oo,  *5.30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 

TO  FR U IT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  tn.oo, 
*li.oo. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  }lo,30,  11.00,  tll.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1. 00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4-00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.00,  8.OO,  9.OO,   IO.OO,  II.OO,  *  I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— "6.00,  *6  30,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WES  T  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7  00, *7. 30,  f8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5  00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


To  " SAN  l'RAMIS<  »"  l>aily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  *7.53,  *8.23, 
*8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  *4-23i  *4-53.  *5-*3.  *5-53.  *6.23, 
*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alahbda)— '5.15, 
{6.45,  ttMS,  *3-«5-  - 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *s. 37,  '607,  6.37, 
7-°7»  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9-°7.  9-37 1  10.07,  «°'37.  "1-07. 
11.37,  12.07,  12-37.  "-°7.  '-37>  2-°7.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37,4  o7. 
4-37,  5-°7»  5 -37 ,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    A  LAM  E  DA  — 1 5. 22,  (5.52,  fo.22,  6.52,  {7.22, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9  52,  tlO.22,    IO.52,    $11.23,  II.52, 

I12.22,  12.52,  (i.as,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 

5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  10.52. 
FROM  BERKELEY— (5.15,  {5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  t-  ,5, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  t9-'5>  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  '■■•5.  "-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45>  4. 15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6-'5.  6-45. 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERK E LEY— 15.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  t7.iS, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9-15.  9-45.  «<M5.  t<2-45.  '-45.  2-45.  3-45. 

4.45,  t5.is.  5.45,  16. 15,  6.45,  t7.iS.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7-t5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  f  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  M.  TOWNS, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  C  

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  ic,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  Pas-enger  Trains  wilt  leive  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Erancisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townseud 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  tireetO  as  follows: 


LRAVU 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AKR1VB 
S.  F. 

t6.so  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  P- 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  f 
Menlo  Park. 

1  J 

6.35  a.  m. 
*8.io  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  m. 
*io.o2  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  m. 
15.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  Til. 

8.*o  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m.  1 

f  | 
J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  ! 
j    Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

9.03  a.  m. 
•10.02  a.  m. 
3.36  P-  m- 
6.08  p.  m. 

to. 40  a.  m.  1 
*3-3o  p.  m.  1 

I  (Iilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  { 

•10.02  a.  m. 
6.08  pi  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  I 

J  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

I  *io.o2  a.  m. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10  40  a.  m.  1 
*3  30  p.  m.  | 

1  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  I 
1  (("amp  Capitola)&  S.  Cruz.  1 

6.08  p.  m, 

10.40  1 


Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    )     6.08  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted.    tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


ASTSta nuahd  of  Timh.— Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  [10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Erancisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pk^cadrko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  kOUNI)  TRIP  TICK ETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 

to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roliles  Springs. 


EXdKSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I     So,J  Su,"'ay  mornins:  «°°d  for 
'        3    \  return  same  tlay. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soqurl,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


TlCKST  Oppicks.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSF/TT,  Superintendent. 

&     VOI   GUI  K\   IM\  IMOVS. 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C» 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  vide),  at 

80 /~v  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cent«r- 
•  OU  ville,  Alvi-.o,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSK,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 
.  )    0/"k    •'■   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

'  •  '  ^-^  F-dcn,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenierville,  Al- 
viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
f.  <)(  )  P.  M-,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  ^  v-f  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

CO?  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $1  50  to 
MP  <->  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY ,  inclusive. 

8H (~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$:»  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  I 

j)6.oo  —  5*6.30,  3.7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  IO.OO, 
to. 30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  1|i2.oo,  ia.3o,Ti.oo,  1.30,^1.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  it. 45  P.  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 3s. 30,  ?6.oo,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1(11.00,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
li.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,6.30,7.00,  7.30,  0.30,  10.30,  11-45  P*  M* 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 3.5.16,  35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  K11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  H  12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 11. 11 
P.  M. 

jjSundays  excepted.    II Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

336Jj  DISH  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENGKAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


TREMONT  HOUSE, 


THE     PA.LACK     HOTEL     OE  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  "WILL  UK  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  (pfTers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


!6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI  BAN 


LORD  GARMOYLE'S  FLAME. 


The  Miss  Fortcscuc,  wlio  recently  obtained  a 
verdict  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  lacera- 
tion of  her  feelings  l>y  Lord  Garmoyle,  face- 
tiously called  "Gumboil  "  in  the  English  papers, 
is  about  taking  advantage  of  the  notoriety  she 
achieved  by  going  on  a  starring  tour  through 
England,  and  no  doubt,  like  Victoria  Morosini 
here  the  scandal  in  which  she  became  involved 
will  help  her  to  that  sort  of  notoriety  which  means 
money. 

Hut  a  very  curious  fact  has  come  to  light  in 
connection  with  this  suit.  In  the  course  of  the 
argument  a  letter  came  to  light,  written  by  Miss 
Fortescue  to  Lord  Garmoyle,  and  its  reading  to 
the  jury  caused  those  sturdy  but  soft-hearted 
men  to  weep;  and  even  the  judge  who  tried  the 
case  wiped  a  tear  from  his  wrinkled  check. 

In  this  letter  Miss  Fortescue  addressed  his 
lordship  as  her  dear  old  sweetheart,  and  informed 
him  that  she  wore  his  present  to  dinner  after  he 
left,  and  adds : 

"  I  want  you  to  remember  what  I  say  when  I 
beg  you  not  to  give  me  anything  more  for  a  long 
time.  Sweetheart,  you  sec  that,  besides  being 
a  loving  lad  and  lassie,  we  are  a  sensible  man 
and  woman,  who,  caring  for  each  other  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  have  settled  to 
pass  our  lives  together.  If  this  is  to  be  success- 
ful, the  man  must  not  get  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing the  woman  a  pretty  plaything  on  whom  jew- 
els and  toys  are  to  be  lavished,  and  that  these 
things  make  her  happiness. 

"  You  see  that  lam  not  a  brainless  doll,  whose 
spurious  love  needs  to  be  kept  alive  by  all  sorts 
of  appeals  to  her  venality.  Do  not  think  that  I 
do  not  appreciate  the  sweet  thoughts  which 
prompt  you  to  give  the  prettiest  things.  We 
must  make  ourselves  a  great  success  for  each 
other,  so  that  every  man  and  woman  in  perhaps 
similar  positions  might  say:  'These  two  took 
their  lives  in  their  own  keeping,  and  gave  up 
many  things  for  the  sake  of  each  other.'  " 

The  tone  of  this  letter  w  is  elevated,  and  evi- 
dently proceeded  from  a  young  person  of  educa- 
tion. The  only  thing  that  now  spoils  it  as  a 
production  of  Miss  Fortescue  is,  that  it  was 
copied  verbatim  et  literatim  from  one  of  Rout- 
ledge's  Shilling  Perfect  Letter- Writers,  the 
heading  of  which  is:  "From  a  Young  Woman 
to  Her  AHianced  Husband,  on  Receipt  of  a  Val- 
uable Present." 

It  will  be  immediately  seen,  therefore,  that 
Miss  Fortescue  knew  from  the  first  on  which 
side  her  bread  was  buttered,  and  that  Lord  Gar- 
moyle has  to  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  a 
young  woman  whose  sentimentality  and  aflec- 
tion  were  expressed  through  the  medium  of  the 
most  hackneyed  system  of  correspondence.— 
AVro  York  Journal. 


The  lady  of  the  house  was  a  handsome  woman 
of  a  mature  order  of  beauty,  and  when  she  had 
completed  her  toilet  she  gazed  fondly  at  herself 
in  the  glass,  and  remarked  to  her  new  maid: 

"  You'd  give  a  good  deal  to  be  as  good  looking 
as  I  am,  wouldn't  you,  now?" 

"Yes'm;  almost  as  much  as  you  would  give 
to  be  as  young  as  I  am." 

It  is  not  believed  that  this  epigrammatic 
young  woman  will  be  chosen  again  at  the  expi- 
ration of  her  present  term. — Paris  Paper, 

They  reproach  an  aged  millionaire  with  his 
miserlv  practices. 

"  Here  you  are,  a  wealthy  man,  and  yet  you 
put  out  your  ash  barrel  every  day  with  your  own 
nands,  to  save  a  few  miserable  sous!  " 

"You  are  right;  it  is  hardly  the  thing  for  a 
man  in  my  position  to  do.  Hereafter  I'll  make 
my  wife  do  it." — From  the  French. 


"  My,  my,  how  that  chimney  smokes!  "  com- 
plained a  wife  to  her  husband. 

"  It  might  do  worse,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  con- 
solingly. 

"  I  d  like  to  know  how?  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  it  might  chew." 

A  fall  of  soot  stopped  the  tlow  of  conversation. 
— Merchant  Traveler. 


A  muddy  street  always  exposes  the  man  who 
is  in  love.  The  fellows  with  untranimelecl  af- 
fections are  apt  to  stop  at  the  crossings  and 
look  around  a  bit,  but  the  man  who  is  completely 
gone  with  the  tender  passion  passes  right  along, 
even  if  there  are  a  dozen  girls  picking  their  way 
across.— Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

Ouida  was  an  unknown  writer,  receiving  five 
dollars  each  for  her  magazine  stories,  when  her 
novel,  Granville  tie  ligne,  made  her  famous; 
and  now  every  novel  she  writes  finds  a  ready 
market  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 


"If  my  employer  does  not  retract  what  he 
said  to  me  this  morning,  I  shall  leave  his 
house." 

"  Why,  what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  told  me  I  could  look  for  another  place." 

A  sign  in  a  western  bar-room  reads:  "Gentle- 
men shooting  at  the  bar-keeper  will  please  try  to 
avoid  hitting  the  mirrors,  which  are  the  largest 
in  the  state  and  a  credit  to  the  town." 


LEMP'S  ST.J-OUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NOKMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Iliisli  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


KRUG  CHAMPACNE 


Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints ; 

PREMIERE  yUALITE,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  by 
HELLMANN  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sole  Agenu.  5*5  Front  Stkeit 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTrrrrrnT 

XT  ry  "  New  Process  Tra,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 
TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  11  Sun-.hine,"  l»est  (goall  T. 

TT 

IT  lien  "  Sunshade,"  '*  Sunset, "good  me.liocri  T, 

TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T« 

TT 

TT  he  "  Fre<h  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T— 
*1T         T — 

Any  person  will  he  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  SunrUe  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  *'  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  aliove  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  11 T  "  weighed  a  pound* 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  he  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475.  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 
Messns.  Richards  &  Hakkison,  401  Sansome  St.  1 
Gentlemen  :  We.  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
Cured  tea  til  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognise  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  l>cii>g  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  ami  Irouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea* 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   Ureat   Advantages  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  so  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  alout  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $ro  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved. . .  .$25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  Lands  «  $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
QVAUD  Aktksian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  1MIM.KK  *V  KM  I'  IV 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cai. 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot,  513  Saeramento  Street. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

1  1  m  it  \  1  DIRECTORS, 

1 18  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  K.  COWKN,  D.  II.  SCHUYI.KK,  J.  W.  POKTBK. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  £5  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAUCE  A  CO., 

nr.  m,  315  and  317  Market  street.        San  Frmcisco. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAM,  H  SAFE  «V  LOCK  CO., 

2it  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  Installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A   FIRST-CLASS   LODtilSO  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARK. IN. 
ItfKS.O.    R.  JOHNSON.  Prop'r. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
310  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  to.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  n.] 


KNA6C 


PIANOS!  I    Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

PBs!  THE  BEST  PIANO 

PIAN(  >S!  m  ii.o  w„ri<i : 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  Firsl  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONOKOHO, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Sleamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  1)FX\  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JAM  ™1 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  3'l 

SAN  I'ABI.O  TUESDAY,  MA KCH  101b 

OCEANIC   THURSDAY,  APRIL  161I1 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  id 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  oth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 

at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  cornel 
Fourth  and  Totynsjend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  OOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

I.ELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  slreels  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16th 

at  3  p.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  it  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

mill  r  :t37  Market  Street 

Refinery  Pcinn 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A.   IX  1822. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
l*al<l-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

(Jko.  L.  ItKANitRR,  VircrPresident ; 
James  G.  Fair,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  anil  Cashier; 

Gso.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Samtome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houfces  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  I  ocated  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  ami  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Teh-graphs. 

Special  attention  has  l»een  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Trade  Mark]  5° 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


LADIES  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 

1024  Murket  Street. 

We  have  the  Lareest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 

the  Lowest  Prices. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTKB 
518  Clay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Washington,  D.  ('.,  I 
March  27,  1883.  I 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co. : 

I    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
517  Twelfth  St.,  N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  AgenW, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

<>34  Market  Street,  S.  I'., 
established  1803.  Opposit.  Palace  Hotel, 
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FRENCH  HUMOR. 


First  class  in  geography  : 

Professor.    What  planets  were  known  to  the  ancients? 
Pupil  at  head  of  class.    Venus,  Mars,  and  Jupiter,  and 
jxjssibly  the  Earth — I  am  not  sure. 


A  morning  paper  has  the  following  advertisement ! 

For  Sale:  A  cat  arid  a  monkey  and  a  parrot.  Mons. 
Chauvin  will  sell  cheap,  as  he  is  lately  married,  and  has  no 
further  use  for  these  animals. 


A  lawyer  recently  went  into  the  surf  to  bathe.  He  en- 
countered a  huge  shark.  Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant. 
The  shark  blushed  and  swam  out. 


A  ball  was  recently  given  in  Paris  by  a  certain  Spanish 
lady  of  rank,  whose  reputation  was  something  more  than 
doubtful.  She  invited  to  it  Alexander  Dumas  and  his 
unmarried  daughter.  The  gentleman  arrived  alone  at  the 
entertainment. 


"Charmed  to  see  you,  Mr.  Dumas,"  said  the  hostess, 
"  but  where  is  your  daughter?  " 

"She  was  unable  to  come,  madame,  for  two  reasons," 
was  the  courteous  response.  "  The  second  was  that  she 
had  a  bad  cold."   

During  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  furniture 
and  jewels  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  deini-monde  had 
to  be  sold,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  rapacious  credit- 
ors. The  frail  one's  diamonds  were  extremely  beautiful ; 
l  hey  were  the  gifts  of  her  numerous  wealthy  lovers.  On 
the  day  of  the  sale  her  house  was  thronged  by  the  elite 
of  the  aristocracy.  Among  them  appeared  the  beautiful 
Princess  M.,  whose  reputation  the  gossips  were  beginning 
to  assail.  The  mistress  did  the  honors  of  her  own  house, 
showing  the  rare  jewels  to  her  titled  visitors.  The  Princess 
spoke  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  a  splendid  diamond 
necklace,  saying  that  the  price  asked  was  altogether  too 
high. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  the  fair  Anonyma,  with  a  low  bow, 
"  your  Highness  would  prefer  them  at  cost  price."— 
Translated  for  The  San  Franciscan  hy  IV.  G.  Kelly. 
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TO-MORROW. 


BY  O.  A.  DAVISON. 


To-morrow!  oh,  to-morrow! 
My  exultant  soul  brooks  no  control, 

But  will  be  singing,  singing, 
That  sweet  refrain— half  joy,  hall  pain. 
In  dee|>cst  depths  'tis  ringing — 
To-morrow!  oh,  to-morrow! 

To-morrow,  love,  to-morrow! 
'Twill  come  again.    Oh,  blissful  pain! 

That  joy  which  half  is  sorrow, 
I'll  see  and  feel— a  dream,  though  real ! 
My  soul  from  fate  shall  borrow 
One  golden  hour,  to-morrow! 

To-morrow!  oh,  to-morrow ! 
Yet,  if  delay  would  bring  a  day 

That  hath  surcease  from  sorrow, 
How  glad  would  I  let  time  fly  by, 
With  all  its  joy  and  sorrow- 
Ely  past  the  sweet  to-morrow! 


A  REMINISCENCE  OH  VERSAILLES. 


BY  A.  CHANDRON. 


In  1770,  at  Versailles,  lived  the  Marquis  de  Charnay,  a 
gallant  nobleman  who — forty-five  years  before — had  been 
one  of  the  pages  of  Louis  XV.  The  Marquis,  in  his 
youth,  had  been  one  of  the  most  dissipated  nobles  of  the 
court.  He  had  been  a  favorite  with  all  the  various  mis- 
tresses of  his  sovereign;  had  been  a  friend  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  a  lover  of  Madame  Dubarry;  and 
having  grown  gray  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  grown 
weary  of  the  chase,  and  reformed. 

By  the  way  of  alleviating  the  hardships  of  reformation, 
he  married  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  whose  union 
with  so  venerable  a  spouse  afforded  much  merriment  to 
the  courtiers  of  that  excellent  monarch,  Louis  XV,  who, 
like  his  subject,  had  grown  old,  but  who  had  not  like  him 
grown  virtuous. 

Doubtless  the  Marquis  ran  the  same  risk  as  all  men 
who  mate  bleak  December  with  beauteous  May;  but  he 
was  still  handsome,  accomplished  and  witty,  and  to  gain 
the  affections  of  his  young  wife  he  was  determined  to  put 
forth  all  his  attractions. 

Happily  for  him,  she  was  disused  to  be  pleased;  and 
he,  being  neither  jealous  nor  careless,  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring her,  if  not  with  passionate  love,  with  a  sincere 
and  respectful  attachment.  He  made  no  stern  regula- 
tions for  her  deportment;  she  was  allowed  to  receive  vis- 
itors without  restraint ;  and  the  Hotel  de  Charnay  was 
as  attractive  as  youth,  beauty,  wealth  and  station  could 
make  it  ;  while  the  tone  of  the  society  that  frequented  it 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  age  and  dignity  of  her 
husband. 

Among  the  lordlings  admitted  to  the  Hotel  de  Charnay 
was  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  a  young  officer  who  was  just 
making  his  entrance  into  society,  and  who,  lor  the  very 
reason  that  he  had  no  record  wherewith  to  frighten  the 
scruples  of  women  of  principle,  was  the  sort  of  man, 
should  he  undertake  to  grow  sentimental,  that  might  also 
grow  to  be  dangerous.  He  was  tall  and  graceful,  with 
melancholy  eyes,  and  was  given  to  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hands.  The  Marquis  de  Charnay  saw  with  terror  that 
the  young  officer  was  falling  in  love  with  his  wife;  and 
his  heart  beat  with  apprehension  when,  follow  ing  this  dis- 
covery, he  perceived  that  the  Marchioness  was  losing  her 
appetite  and  her  embonpoint,  and  was  looking  weary  and 
dispirited.  Her  husband  was  quite  as  much  concerned 
at  her  dejection  as  at  his  suspicion  of  its  cause.  He  was 
just  as  anxious  to  make  her  happy  as  to  be  happy  himself. 

After  revolving  in  his  head  fifty  schemes,  each  one 
leaving  him  more  perplexed  than  before,  he  conceived 
the  novel  idea  of  making  an  appeal  to  De  Breteuil,  and 
by  a  generous  candor  awakening  a  reciprocal  generosity 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  man  himself.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  drove  to  the  Baron's  lodging.  The  young  man 
had  finished  the  elaborate  toilet  w  ith  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  arm  himself  for  conquest  in  his  daily  visits  to 
the  Hotel  de  Charnay,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  satisfac- 
tion was  thinking  that  he  was  more  attractive  than  usual. 

"  M.  de  Breteuil,"  began  the  Marquis,  "you  are 
falling  in  love  with  my  wife,  you  are  violating  the 
sanctity  of  a  happy  home,  and  in  the  thoughtlessness  of 
extreme  youth  are  periling  the  happiness  of  a  virtuous 
woman.  Were  I  a  younger  man  my  tone  would  be  dif- 
ferent, perhaps;  but  I  have  lost  my  agility  as  a  swords- 
man, sir,  and  cannot  measure  weapons  with  you.  The 
years  that  have  robbed  me  of  strength,  however,  have 
taught  me,  I  hope,  discretion.  My  dear  wife's  name 
shall  not  be  compromised  by  word  or  act  of  minev  Be 
equally  generous,  and  spare  her  reputation  by  leaving 
this  place  at  once.  Join  your  regiment  at  Sternay,  and 
let  me  owe  to  your  honor  the  restoration  of  my  domestic 
happiness." 

Instead  of  denying  his  love  for  the  Marchioness,  and 
swearing,  after  the  manner  of  the  gallants  of  the  day, 
that  he  never  had  presumed  to  give  her  a  thought,  De 
Breteuil  burst  into  tears,  vowed  that  he  loved  her  to  dis- 
traction, and  poured  the  whole  story  of  his  passion  into 
the  ears  of  the  astonished  husband. 


"  What!  "  he  said,  "  ask  me  to  banish  myself  from  her 
presence?  That  were  death.  What  to  me  are  fame  and 
honor?  What  do  I  care  for  my  regiment?  The  world  con- 
tains but  one  being  for  me.  To  breathe  the  air  that  she 
breathes— to  die  at  her  feet— I  ask  but  that  one  sad  privi- 
lege.   Do  not  deny  me  so  small  a  boon." 

This  was  the  very  last  thing  the  Marquis  had  expected 
to  hear.  Despite  his  own  vexation,  he  felt  sorry  for  De 
15retcuil;  for,  being  very  young,  he  was  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  was  fully  jiersuaded  that  at  the  very  moment 
he  should  bid  adieu  to  Madame  de  Charnay  he  would 
bid  adieu  to  life. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  De  Charnay,  "the  separation 
must  take  place  ;"  and  feeling  that  words  would  be  wasted 
on  the  lovc-struck  young  fellow,  he  contented  himself 
with  forbidding  De  Breteuil  the  house,  and  returned 
home,  to  see  what  effect  he  could  have  on  the  Mar- 
chioness. 

He  came  upon  her  in  her  boudoir,  reclining  upon  the 
downy  cushions  of  a  satin  lounge,  the  very  counterpart 
of  the  Sybarite  of  old  on  his  bed  of  rose  leaves.  Those 
of  his  wife,  De  Charnay  saw,  were  very  much  crumpled 
indeed;  so  he  began  his  task  as  gently  as  possible.  With 
consummate  tact  he  led  the  conversation  to  the  subject 
of  De  Breteuil ;  wondered  at  his  frequent  visits,  spoke  of 
the  imprudence  of  those  married  women  who  suffer  one 
man  to  be  more  attentive  to  them  than  others,  and 
finally  drew  from  the  pretty  Marchioness  the  confession 
that  De  Breteuil  had  addressed  her  several  notes. 

Madame  de  ( lharnay  was  young  and  thoughtless,  but 
she  was  a  woman  of  principle.  She  had  allowed  herself 
to  grow  sentimental  over  the  love  of  this  interesting 
youth,  and  was  just  on  the  brink  of  that  pity  which  is 
akin  to  love.  Her  husband's  words  startled  her  from  that 
perilous  state,  and  she  had  scarcely  the  time  to  shudder 
at  the  prospect  of  misery  that  another  step  would  have 
opened  upon  her,  before  she  felt  her  heart  leap  with  joy  for 
the  timely  deliverance  that  came  through  the  advice  of 
her  sagacious  husband. 

"  Would  you  object  to  show  me  those  notes? "  he 
asked. 

"No,  Marquis,"  replied  she,  blushing;  "I  ought  to 
have  shown  them  to  you  before.  But  I  was  embarrassed 
lest  I  might  cause  you  annoyance,  and  my  heart  bled  for 
that  unhappy  young  man." 

She  had  risen  meanwhile,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
search  in  her  dainty  escritoire  of  ebony  and  silver,  she 
drew  fbrth  a  portfolio,  and  from  its  rose-scented  pockets 
took  the  notes  of  the  young  officer. 

De  Charnay  opened  them,  and  began  to  read.  They 
were  burning  with  love,  but  with  love  that  despaired  of 
return ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  despairing  adorer, 
who  never,  never,  could  conquer  his  unfortunate  passion, 
had  no  alternative  left  him.  He  must  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

While  De  Charnay  was  reading  these  precious  epistles, 
the  Marchioness  looked  on,  pale  and  trembling.  It  was 
plain  that  she  at  least  had  full  faith  in  De  Breteuil 's 
threats  of  suicide;  and  that  which  most  excited  her  in- 
terest in  the  affair,  and  was  therefore  most  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  her  peace  of  mind,  was  her  compassion  for 
his  excess  of  love— a  love  that  was  to  be  the  cause  of 
death  and  convert  her  into  a  quasi-murderess. 

"  He  will  kill  himself,"  said  she,  looking  piteously  at 
her  husband. 

"  Possibly,"  rejoined  De  Charnay,  with  the  utmost 
composure.  "  But,"  continued  he,  with  a  smile  that  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  import  of  his  words,  "  you 
must  die  before  him." 

The  Marchioness  started.  "  Gracious  Heaven  !  "  cried 
she,  "  what  do  you  mean?  " 

"I  mean,"  replied  the  Marquis,  "that  you  have  sud- 
denly grown  ill ;  that  in  a  few  hours  you  will  become 
worse;  and  that  finally — the  day  after  to-morrow — you 
will  be  dead." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  young  creature,  "  I  have  not  de- 
served this  at  your  hands,  monsieur.  I  have  never  spoken 
or  written  a  word  that  could  compromise  me  to  M.  de 
Breteuil ;  and  I  swear  before  Heaven  that  the  letters  I  gave 
you  are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  ever  received  from  him. 
Why,  then,  is  his  folly  to  be  so  heavily  visited  on  my 
head? " 

"  I  see  no  other  way  of  escape  from  the  predicament  in 
which  he  has  placed  me,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Marquis. 
"  But  calm  your  fears,  Eugenie ;  you  are  about  to  pretend 
to  be  dead — not  to  die  in  reality.  I  see,  my  poor  girl,  that 
this  fellow  has  touched  your  fancy.  You  are  good  and 
true,  but  this  confounded  puppy  has  contrived  to  make 
you,  if  not  unhappy,  at  least  melancholy.  Your  life  is 
less  bright  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  Will  you  trust 
your  happiness  to  me?" 

"  I  will,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand. 

"Then,  to-night  I  will  send  you,  under  charge  of  a 
trusty  servant,  to  my  brother's  estates  in  I  .orraine.  There 
you  will  be  treated  with  proper  respect,  and  permitted  to 
associate  with  the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  on  two 
conditions.  One  is,  that  you  will  bear  another  name,  and 
call  yourself  Madame  Bernard ;  and  the  other  is,  that  you 
will  neither  write  to  Versailles  nor  receive  any  letters  there- 
from." 

"  You  will  not  write  to  me  yourself?  " 

"  No,  my  love ;  my  letters  would  not  have  any  interest 


for  you ;  for,  in  them  I  should  not  mention  De  Breteuil's 

name." 
"  How  long — "  began  she. 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  your  exile  may  last  four  or 

five  months." 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  am  I  to  do  all  those  four  or  five 

months?  " 

"  Remember  that  you  are  under  no  restraint.  Enjoy 
yourself,  under  one  restriction  only— that  of  being  cut  off 
from  communication  with  Versailles.  Now,  if  these  con- 
ditions are  too  disagreeable,  I  have  but  one  alternative." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"  I  must  run  De  Breteuil  through  the  body." 

"  God  forbid!    But  he  will  die  of  grief." 

"  Better  die  of  grief  than  by  my  hand,  and  ruin  your 
reputation,  Eugenie." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  sighed  the  young  Marchioness,  "  You 
promise  me  upon  your  honor  that  I  am  not  sent  away  for 
an  indefinite  period?" 

"  I  promise,  on  my  honor,  that  you  shall  return  home 
in  less  than  four  months." 

So  the  Marchioness  left  Versailles  that  night,  and  on  the 
morrow  De  Charnay  apr>eared  at  court,  and  said  that  his 
wife  was  very  ill.  The  next  day  she  was  worse,  and  the 
night  following  she  died.  The  Marquis  and  his  household 
went  into  deep  mourning,  and  a  splendid  funeral  cortege 
left  the  Hotel  Charnay,  to  carry  the  body  of  the 
Marchioness  to  the  family  vault. 

"Poor  De  Breteuil,"  said  the  courtiers.  "To  think 
that  he  should  have  lost  that  beautiful  woman  just  as  she 
was  ready  to  fall  into  his  arms." 

Three  months  passed  away,  and  the  Marquis  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  terminate  his  wife's  exile.  She  came 
back  alive  at  midnight.  Her  husband  received  her  and 
led  her  to  her  boudoir. 

"  You  look  well,  Eugenie,  and  prettier  than  ever." 

"  Poor  De  Breteuil!  Since  you  recall  me,"  was  the  re- 
ply of  the  Marchioness,  "  I  need  not  ask  his  fate.  He  is 
dead?  " 

"On  the  contrary,  he  is  living  and  well.  He  is  about 
to  be  married.  Since  the  news  of  your  death  he  has  been 
dissipating  fearfully  among  the  o|>cra  girls  in  Paris,  and 
has  lost  large  sums  at  the  gaming  table.  I  wrote  to  him, 
telling  him  that,  as  a  man  of  honor,  he  should  keep  his 
word  and  commit  suicide,  but  he  has  not  taken  my  ad- 
vice; so  you  will  have  a  chance  to  be  present  at  his  wed- 
ding." 

The  Marchioness  threw  herself  into  her  husband's 
arms,  and  thanked  him  from  her  heart  for  his  tender 
treatment  of  her  folly. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  gayly,  "  You  forget  that  I  am  dead 
and  buried.    How  am  I  to  be  born  again  to  the  world?  " 

"The  King,  my  dear,  with  whom  years  ago  I  got  into 
many  a  scrape,  knows  all  about  your  pretended  death. 
Many  are  the  tricks  I  have  played  with  him  for  an  accom- 
plice; this  one,  I  fancy,  will  be  the  last." 

Eugenie  laughed  heartily  at  the  petit  souper  that  was 
served  up  to  herself  and  her  husband,  and  was  merry  as 
a  lark.  She  was  resolved,  however,  to  be  revenged  on 
De  Breteuil. 

The  next  day  was  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  marriage 
contract.  De  Breteuil  was  about  to  rise  with  his  fiancee, 
when  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room  were  flung  wide  open, 
and  a  servant  announced : 

"The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  Charnay!" 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  De  Breteuil  gave  a  start, 
and  dropped  the  hand  of  his  betrothed,  gazing  with  terror 
at  the  vision  of  his  lost  love.  But  no  sjjectral  figure 
robed  in  white  met  his  eye.  The  lady  leaning  on  De 
Charnay 's  arm  was  flesh  and  blood,  elegantly  dressed,  and 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  over  her  resurrection,  and 
the  guests  were  asking  her  the  news  from  the  other  world. 
In  the  midst  of  the  hilarity  she  found  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  De  Breteuil.  She  handed  him  his  love-letters, 
and  said : 

"  Would  you,  too,  like  to  hear  the  news  from  the  tomb? 
These  letters  contain  all  the  news  I  gathered  there;  and 
when  you  read  them  you  will  acknowledge  they  are  not 
worth  the  trouble  they  gave  me." 

So  the  marriage  of  De  Charnay,  after  all,  was  a  happy 
one,  and  his  lovely  young  wife  grew  deeply  attached  to 
him.  But,  in  spite  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  became  a 
terror  to  the  people  of  Versailles.  They  had  seen*  her 
funeral,  and  they  could  not  be  persuaded  that  she  had 
not  risen  from  the  dead.  To  them  she  was  a  ghost  to  the 
end  of  her  days,  and  her  spirit  was  never  laid  till  the 
French  monarchy  j>erished  and  the  French  nobility  were 
swept  from  the  earth. —  Translated  from  the  J'rench,for 
The  San  Franciscan,  by  IV.  G.  Kelly. 


NURSERY  RHYMES. 


John,  John,  the  I'iper's  Son. 
Johannes,  Johannes,  tibicine  natns 
Fugit  pernieiter  porcum  Jurat  us. 
Sea  petals  vora/us,  Johannes  detains 
Et  plorans  per  vias  est  Jur  flagetlatus. 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star. 
Atiea,  Mica,  parva  Stella; 
Afiror.  qnanam  si  tarn  bella  I 
Splendent  eminus  in  illo. 
Alba  velut gemma,  carlo. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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LINCOLN'S  EARLY  LIFE. 


In  a  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  just  issued,  are  many  anecdotes  of  the  great 
President's  early  years.  Lincoln's  cognomen  of  "The 
Rail  Splitter  "  bore  witness  to  his  proficiency  in  all  tasks 
incumbent  on  the  Western  farmer;  but  it  is  less  generally 
known  that  he  was  a  crack  shot  with  the  rifle  (which  be- 
fore and  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  seldom  out  of 
the  Illinois  settler's  reach),  or  that  his  prowess  in  the 
hand-to-hand  encounters  by  which  the  young  back- 
woodsmen were  not  seldom  called  upon  to  prove  their 
mettle,  made  his  name  redoubtable  throughout  the  country 
where  he  lived.  The  reputation  had  its  inconveniences, 
and  compelled  him  on  one  occasion  to  measure  his 
strength  against  the  leader  of  "The  Clary  Grove  Boys," 
who  was  believed  by  his  partisans  to  be  able  to  "  lick  " 
any  man  on  the  Sangamon  river.  We  are  told  that  this 
fellow  resorted  to  some  foul  play,  which  rousing  Lin- 
coln's ire,  the  latter  put  forth  his  full  strength,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  big  bully  by  the  throat  and  holding  him  out  at 
arm's  length,  shook  him  as  he  would  a  boy.  These 
"Clary  Boys,"  by  the  way,  were  afterward  among  Lin- 
coln's wannest  admirers,  and  helped  to  elect  him  a  cap- 
tain of  volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  There  used 
to  be  a  legend  current  that  Washington  could  out  jump 
any  man  in  Virginia,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt 
that  in  all  athletic  sports  Lincoln  had  no  equal  in  Illi- 
nois. According  to  the  recollection  of  a  survi  v  ing  com- 
rade, "  he  could  strike  the  hardest  blow  with  axe  or 
maul,  jump  higher  and  further,  run  faster  than  any  of  his 
fellows,  and  there  was  no  one,  far  and  near,  could  lay 
him  on  his  back." 

He  acquired  very  early  that  nickname  of  "  Honest 
Abe,"  which  stuck  to  him  all  his  life.  It  was  while  he 
was  acting  as  clerk  of  a  country  store.  Several  incidents 
illustrate  an  integrity  to  which,  it  seems,  his  customers 
could  not  have  been  habituated.  One  evening  he  found 
his  cash  overrun  a  little — a  discovery  which  we  fearsome- 
times  excites  a  chuckle — and,  after  poring  over  the  phe- 
nomenon, concluded  that  in  making  change  for  his  last 
customer",  an  old  woman  who  had  come  in  a  little  before 
sundown,  he  had  given  her  too  little.  Although  the  sum 
involved  was  only  a  few  cents,  he  forthwith  took  it  to  her 
house.  At  another  time  he  found  on  the  scales  a  weight 
which  he  remembered  using  just  before  closing  the  store 
on  the  previous  night,  but  which  was  lighter  than  the  one 
he  meant  to  use.  Evidently  he  must  have  given  a  pur- 
chaser a  few  ounces  of  tea  less  than  had  been  paid  for, 
and  he  immediately  sent  the  quantity  needed  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Hejcarried  the  same  scrupulous  probity 
into  his  management  of  a  small  Postoffice  of  which  he 
had  charge  for  a  short  period  in  1834,  and  his  method  of 
dealing  with  an  uncalled-for  remnant  of  the  funds  on  de- 
posit may  interest  the  office-holders  of  a  later  time.  It 
seems  that  when  the  station  was  discontinued  the  small 
sum  of  eighteen  dollars  remaining  in  his  hands  was  over- 
looked, and  not  demanded  until  some  years  after  Lin- 
coln had  removed  to  Springfield  to  attempt  the  practice 
of  the  law.  During  those  years  he  had  been  so  poor  that 
he  had  often  been  compelled  to  borrow  a  pittance  from 
friends  to  pay  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  When, 
therefore,  an  agent  of  the  Postoffice  called  at  one  Dr. 
Henry's,  in  whose  office  Lincoln  had  a  desk,  Henry,  be- 
lieving (so  he  told  the  biographer)  that  Lincoln  could 
have  no  money  on  hand  wherewith  to  meet  the  draft, 
was  about  to  call  him  aside  and  advance  the  sum  re- 
quisite, when  Lincoln,  asking  the  agent  to  be  seated  a 
moment,  went  over  to  his  boarding  house  and  brought 
back  an  old  stocking  with  a  quantity  of  copper  and  silver 
coin  tied  up  in  it,  manifestly  the  identical  pieces  in  which 
the  country  people  had  paid  their  postage.  The  agent 
found  in  the  stocking  the  exact  amount  due  the  depart- 
ment to  a  cent. 

The  local  popularity  enjoyed  by  Lincoln — on  one  oc- 
casion when  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  he  received 
every  vote,  and  he  always  ran  far  ahead  of  the  othe  names 
upon  the  ticket— seems  the  more  extraordinary  when 
we  learn  that  he  had  none  of  the  small  vices  to  which 
frontiersmen  are  especially  addicted — that  he  neither 
smoked,  drank,  nor  gambled,  and  that  he  was  long  so 
very  poor  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  offer  the  smallest  pecu- 
niary favors.  But  the  truth  is  that  Lincoln  was  in  the 
homely  and  conventional,  as  well  in  the  truest  and  high- 
est sense,  a  good  fellow.  His  sympathies  were  quick  and 
deep,  his  tact  intuitive,  and  a  genial  instinct  moved  him 
to  make  his  society  as  pleasant  as  he  could. 

Of  his  tenderness  of  heart  some  touching  proofs  are 
cited  in  this  biography.  While  Lincoln  was  serving  as  a 
captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  an  old  and  half-starved 
Indian  strayed  into  the  camp  of  his  company,  all  of 
whose  members  were  exasperated  by  the  barbarities  lately 
perpetrated  on  the  settlers,  and  some  of  whom,  like  Lin- 
coln himself,  had  lost  near  relatives  at  the  hands  of  the 
savages.  In  a  frenzy  of  blind  rage  the  soldiers  refused  to 
recognize  the  Indian's  "safe  conduct,"  and  had  cocked 
their  muskets,  determined  to  dispatch  him,  when  Lincoln 
rushed  forward,  knocked  up  the  pieces,  and  declared  the 
man  should  not  be  killed.  Hut  the  mob's  passions  were 
aflame,  and  for  some  moments  it  seemed  likely  that  Lin- 
coln and  his  protege  would  be  both  shot  down.  After  a 
pause,  the  militia  lowered  their  weapons  and  sullenly 
turned  away.  "  I  never,"  said  an  eye  witness,  "  in  all  my 
life  saw  Lincoln  so  roused  before." 

In  the  primarily  large  and  noble  meaning  of  a  phrase 
now  dulled  by  overuse,  nature  had  made  Lincoln  a  gen- 
tleman. Pretensions  to  technical  gentility  he  had  none, 
and  with  a  fine  manliness  disclaimed  any.  Apropos  of 
his  deficiencies  from  the  point  of  view  of  conventional  high 
breeding,  he  once  took  occasion  to  remark  in  the  course 
of  the  joint  debate  with  Douglas,  "  I  set  out  in  this  cam- 
paign with  the  intention  of  conducting  it  strictly  as  a 
gentleman,  in  substance,  at  least,  if  not  in  outside  polish. 
The  latter  I  shall  never  be,  but  that  which  constitutes  the 
inside  of  a  gentleman  I  hope  I  understand,  and  I  am  not 
less  inclined  to  practice  than  another."   The  fashions  of 


politeness  change,  but  we  imagine  that  men  like  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  never  go  out  of  fashion. 

It  was  while  Lincoln  lived  at  New  Salem  that  he  man- 
aged to  buy  a  second-hand  copy  of  Blackitone's  Commen- 
taries and  began  to  study  law.  Other  books,  however,  he 
had  none;  nor  would  he  have  had  any  means  of  getting 
any,  had  not  an  old  friend  and  fellow-soldier  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  who  had  become  a  successful  lawyer  at 
Springfield,  offered  him  the  use  of  his  collection,  which, 
for  a  new  country,  was  respectable.  In  order  to  exchange 
one  book  for  another,  however,  he  had  to  walk  from  New 
Salem  to  Springfield,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles;  and, 
it  is  said,  would  often  master  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  the 
new  volume  on  his  way  home.  He  was  often  seen  seated 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  lying  on  the  grass  under  its 
shade,  poring  over  his  books,  and  changing  his  position 
as  the  sun  advanced  so  as  to  keep  in  the  shadow.  He 
very  soon  began  to  make  a  practical  application  of  his 
knowledge,  buying  an  old  form  book,  and  essaying  to 
draw  up  contracts,  deeds,  leases,  and  mortgages  for  his 
neighbors.  He  also  began  to  exercise  his  forensic  ability 
in  trying  small  cases  before  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
soon  acquired  a  local  reputation  as  a  speaker  which  gave 
him  considerable  practice.  Hut  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
earn  in  this  way  money  enou  h  for  his  maintenance  from 
day  to  day.  On  one  occasion  an  impatient  creditor 
seized  his  horse,  which  was  indispensable  to  a  lawyer's 
practice  in  those  parts,  and  sold  it  under  execution.  I  ,in- 
coln  was  discouraged  by  this  blow;  but,  luckily,  some 
friends  bid  in  and  restored  to  him  the  property.  Under 
what  grinding  disabilities  he  labored  for  some  years  may 
be  inferred  from  the  account  of  his  arrival,  in  1837,  at 
Springfield,  where  the  lawyer  who  lent  him  law  books,  had 
offered  him  a  partnership.  "  He  rode,"  an  old  friend 
tells  us,  "  into  town  on  a  borrowed  horse,  without  earthly 
goods  beyond  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  two  or  three  law 
books,  and  some  clothing  in  the  bags.  He  came  into  my 
store,  set  his  saddle-hags  on  the  counter,  and  said, '  Speed, 
tell  me  what  the  furniture  for  a  single  bed-room  will  cost.' 
I  took  my  pencil,  figured  it  up,  and  found  it  would  cost 
seventeen  dollars.  Lincoln  replied,  '  It  is  cheap  enough, 
but  I  want  to  say  that,  cheap  as  it  is,  I  have  not  the 
money  to  pay.  Hut  if  you'll  credit  me  until  Christmas, 
and  my  experiment  here  is  ;i  success.  I  will  pay  you  then. 
If  I  fail  I  will  probably  never  be  able  to  pay  you.'  The 
voice  was  so  melancholy  I  felt  for  him,  and  told  him  that 
I  had  a  very  large  double  bed,  which  he  was  perfectly 
welcome  to  share  if  he  chose.  'Where  is  your  bed?' 
said  Lincoln.  '  Up  stairs,'  I  answered.  He  took  his 
saddle-bags  on  his  arm,  went  up  stairs,  set  them  on  the 
floor,  and  came  down  laughing,  saying,  '  Well,  Speed, 
I'm  moved.'"  The  ludicrous  idea  of  moving  all  his 
earthly  goods  and  chattels  by  taking  his  saddle-bags 
up  stairs  had  made  his  elastic  spirit  as  mirthful  as  just 
before  it  was  depressed. 

The  outward  aspect  of  Lincoln  at  this  time  may  be  de- 
duced from  an  incident  in  the  campaign  of  1836,  when  he 
canvassed  Sangamon  county  for  the  VVhig  ticket.  One  of 
the  chief  orators  on  the  Democratic  side  was  a  Colonel 
Dick  Taylor.  The  latter  was  a  small  but  very  pompous 
little  gentleman,  who  rode  about  in  his  carriage,  neatly 
dressed,  with  many  and  very  conspicuous  ruffles  to  his 
shirt,  with  patent  leather  boots,  kid  gloves,  diamond  studs 
in  his  linen,  an  immense  watch  chain  with  many  seals  and 
pendants — presenting  altogether  a  most  striking  contrast 
to  the  plainly  clad  people  whom  he  addressed.  Affecting 
to  be,  withal,  an  extreme  Democrat,  the  Colonel  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  "  bone  and  sinew  "of  the  land, 
the  "  hard-handed  yeomanry,"  and  was  very  sarcastic  on 
the  "Whig  aristocracy,"  the  "rag  Barons,"  the  "silk- 
stocking  gentry."  Lincoln,  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  this 
so-called  aristocracy,  was  dressed  in  Kentucky  jeans, 
coarse  boots,  checkered  shirt  buttoned  round  his  neck 
without  a  necktie,  and  an  old  slouched  hat.  As  it 
chanced  on  one  occasion,  Taylor,  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
violent  harangue  against  the  Whig  patricians,  made  a 
gesture  so  forcible  that  he  tore  the  buttons  off  his  vest, 
and  the  whole  magnificence  of  his  ruffles,  diamond  studs, 
gold  watch  chain,  seals,  etc.,  burst  forth  fully  exposed. 
He  paused  a  moment  in  embarrassment,  whereupon  Lin- 
coln, stepping  to  the  front,  and  pointing  to  Taylor's  ruffles, 
exclaimed:  "Behold  the  hard-fisted  Democrat !  look, 
gentlemen,  at  this  specimen  of  the  bone  and  sinew  I  And 
here,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  laying  his  great  bony  hand, 
blackened  with  work,  on  his  own  heart,  "  here,  at  your 
service,"  bowing,  "is  your  patrician.  Here  is  one  of 
your  silk-stocking  gentry!  here,"  spreading  out  his  big 
bronzed  palms,  "  is  your  rag  Baron  with  his  lily-white 
hands.  Yes,  I  suppose,"  continued  he,  "that  I,  accord- 
ing to  my  friend  Taylor's  standard,  am  a  bloated  aristo- 
crat." The  contrast  was,  of  course,  irresistibly  diverting, 
and  the  crowd  burst  into  shouts  of  laughter. 


I  III':  HEN. 


A  famous  hen  's  my  story's  theme, 

Which  ne'er  was  know  to  tire 
Of  laying  eggs ;  but  then  she'd  scream 
So  loud  o'er  every  egg,  'totlld  seem 

The  house  must  he  on  lire. 
A  turkey-cock,  who  ruled  the  walk — 

A  wiser  bird,  and  older — 
Could  hear 't  no  more,  so  off  did  stalk 

Right  to  the  lien  and  told  her: 
"Madam,  that  scream,  I  apprehend, 

Adds  nothing  to  the  matter; 
It  surely  helps  the  egg  no  whit ; 
Then  lay  your  egg,  anil  done  with  it  1 
I  pray  you,  madam,  as  a  friend, 

Cease  that  superfluous  clatter  1 
You  know  not  how 't  goes  through  my  head." 

"  Umph!  very  likely!  "  madam  said. 
Then  proudly  putting  forth  a  leg — 

"  Uneducated  harnyard  fowl, 
.    You  know  no  more  than  any  owl 
The  nohle  privilege  and  praise 
Of  authorship  in  modern  days. 

I'll  tell  you  why  I  do  it : 
First,  you  preceiv,  I  lay  the  egg, 

And  then — review  it." 

From  the  German  of  Claudius. 


THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  MONASTTCISM. 


It  was  said  by  one  of  our  esteemed  neighbors,  in  dis- 
cussing the  case  of  Mr.  Huntington,  the  Episcopal  monk, 
that  the  young  man's  example  was  not  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  any  extent  which  would  justify  the  alarm  of 
Hishop  Potter's  critics  as  to  the  growth  of  monasticism  in 
the  Episcopal  church. 

We  do  not  know  about  that.  The  desire  and  even  the 
longing  to  withdraw  from  the  sordid  competitions  of  the 
world  are  felt  by  not  a  few  men,  and  especially  young 
men  of  education  and  refinement  like  Mr.  Huntington. 
They  are  tired  of  the  Darwinian  struggle,  and  the  inequal- 
ities and  sorrows  of  society  torment  their  consciences  and 
cause  infinite  pain  to  their  fine  organizations. 

The  picture  of  a  life  apart  from  all  this,  a  life  without 
earthly  ambitions,  is  one  which  is  very  attractive  to  many 
such  natures.  They  are  fascinated  by  the  conception  of 
an  existence  in  which  there  shall  be  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  when  each  day  shall  have  its  appointed  duties  to 
be  obediently  performed,  and  the  supreme  object  of  all 
shall  be,  not  selfish  gain,  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  richer  the  world  grows  and  the  more  intoxicating 
its  pleasures,  the  surer  we  are  to  sec  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  are  wearied  with  the  whole  show,  and  utterly 
discontented  with  all  that  mere  material  wealth  can  give  or 
gain.  Even  if  nothing  else,  the  desire  for  novelty  may 
impel  them  to  demand  a  relief  from  this  luxurious  monot- 
ony, if  indeed  the  luxury  itself  is  not  a  novelty,  as  it 
usually  is  in  our  land. 

Even  the  dude  in  his  original  characteristics  was  a  re- 
spectable being,  because  to  some  extent  he  expressed,  or 
assumed  to  express,  this  discontent  and  this  weariness. 
Nothing  interested  him,  nothing  surprised  him;  he  ex- 
pected nothing,  and  he  wanted  nothing,  only  to  be  let 
alone.  A  wedding  and  a  funeral  were  all  the  same  to 
him;  his  countenance  never  changed.  "Everything  is 
vanity,"  was  what  the  face  of  this  solemn  mute  expressed. 

Hut  there  are  serious  characters  who  are  not  satisfied  to 
thus  deal  with  life  as  a  comedy;  and  yet  they  look  on 
what  passes  around  them  in  society  and  in  business  as 
either  vanity  or  brutal  greed.  They  want  neither,  and 
they  will  have  neither,  and  demand  to  be  suffered  to  go 
apart,  to  live  out  their  own  lives. 

The  example  of  young  Huntington  will  appeal  to 
many  such  men,  who  may  not  all  or  generally  follow  it  in 
practice,  but  who  will  all  give  him  their  respect  and  ad- 
miration. Nor  will  there  be  lacking  those  who  will  be 
fascinated  by  the  thought  of  the  life  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted himself,  and  who  will  long  to  enjoy  its  peace  them- 
selves. 

Among  the  Paulist  Fathers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  are  several  young  men  of  the  highest  education, 
who  have  abandoned  Protestantism,  partly  'because'  it  of- 
fered them  no  such  refuge  as  that  they  have  in  the  order 
where  they  have  found  repose  and  contentment.  The 
truth  is,  monasticism  has  lived  through  so  many  centuries, 
and  now  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
because  it  expresses  and  meets  a  want  of  human  nature — 
a  want  which  has  led  to  the  making  of  many  socialistic 
and  communistic  experiments  outside  of  the  church. — 
New  \  'ork  Sun. 


A  POPULAR  UNDERTAKER. 


"  Huckleberry  Finn,"  Mark  Twain's  hero,  describes,  in 
the  Century,  this  incident : 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day  the  undertaker  came 
with  his  man,  and  they  set  the  coffin  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  on  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  then  set  all  our  chairs 
in  rows,  and  borrowed  more  from  the  neighbors,  till  the 
hall,  and  the  parlor,  and  the  dining-room  was  full.  I  see 
the  coffin-lid  was  the  way  it  was  before,  but  I  dasn't  go 
to  look  in  under  it  with  folks  around. 

Then  the  people  begun  to  flock  in,  and  the  beats  and 
the  girls  took  seats  in  the  front  row  at  the  head  of  the  cof- 
fin, and  for  half  an  hour  the  people  filed  around  slow  in 
single  rank ;  and  it  was  all  very  still  and  solemn,  only  the 
girls  and  the  beats  holding  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes  and 
keeping  their  heads  bent  and  sobbing  a  little. 

They  had  borrowed  a  mclodcum  a  sick  one;  and 
when  everything  was  ready,  a  young  woman  set  down  and 
worked  it;  and  it  was  pretty  skreeky  and  colicky,  and 
everybody  joined  in  and  sung.  The  Reverend  Hobson 
opened  up,  slow  and  solemn,  and  begun  to  talk ;  and 
straight  off  the  most  outrageous  row  busted  out  in  the 
cellar  a  body  ever  heard;  it  was  only  one  dog,  but  he 
made  a  most  powerful  racket,  and  he  kept  it  up  right 
along.  The  parson  he  had  to  stand  there  and  wait;  you 
couldn't  hear  yourself  think.  It  was  right  down  awkward, 
and  nobody  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to  do.  But  pretty 
soon  they  see  the  long-legged  undertaker  make  a  sign  to 
the  preacher  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  ton't  you  worry — just 
depend  on  me."  Then  he  stooped  down  and  begun  to 
glide  along  the  wall,  just  his  shoulders  showing  over  the 
people's  heads.  So  he  glided  along,  and  the  pow-wow 
and  racket  getting  more  and  more  outrageous  all  the  time ; 
and  at  last,  when  he  had  gone  around  two  sides  of  the 
room,  he  disappears  down  cellar.  Thin,  in  about  two 
seconds  we  heard  a  whack,  and  the  dog  he  finished  up 
with  a  most  amazing  howl  or  two,  and  then  everything 
was  dead-still,  and  the  parson  begun  his  solemn  talk  where 
he  left  off.  In  a  minute  or  two  here  comes  this  under- 
taker's back  and  shoulders  gliding  along  the  wall  again  ; 
and  so  he  glided  and  glided  around  three  sides  of  the 
room,  and  then  rose  up,  and  shaded  his  mouth  with  his 
hands,  and  stretched  his  neck  out  towards  the  preacher, 
over  the  people's  heads,  and  says,  in  a  kind  of  a  coarse 
whisper,  "  lie  had  a  rail  "  Then  he  drooped  down  and 
glided  along  the  wall  again  to  his  place.  You  could  see 
it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  people,  because  naturally 
they  wanted  to  know.  A  little  thing  like  that  don't  cost 
nothing,  and  it's  just  the  little  things  that  makes  a  man  to 
be  looked  up  to  and  liked.  There  warn't  no  more  popu- 
lar man  in  town  than  what  that  undertaker  was. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SHORT  BITS. 


Messrs.  Storey,  Campbell,  Searls,  Loughborough,  and 
Fifield  having  been  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  charges  of  unprofessional  conduct  against  Geo. 
Washington  Tyler,  the  latter  has  expressed  his  unquali- 
fied approval  of  the  gentlemen  named.  What  my  old 
friend  Niles  Searls  can  have  been  doing  to  incur  the  re- 
proach of  Mr.  Tyler's  approbation,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  im- 
agine. As,  however,  he  shares  the  obloquy  with  four 
members  of  the  bar  whose  standing  has,  like  his  own, 
been  hitherto  unimpeachable,  he  may  live  it  down. 

Judge  Tyler  is  an  acute  practitioner;  and  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  tribunal  which  is  likely  to  condemn  him  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  most  approved  tactics  of 
criminal  practice.  Now,  if  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  such  as  to  cause  Mr.  Tyler  to  withdraw 
his  good  opinion  as  a  little  "  too  previous,"  this  slight  cloud 
on  the  reputation  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  may  be 
condoned  and  forgotten. 

The  Tyler  imbroglio  and  its  possible  result  call  to 
mind  an  anecdote  of  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Nevada 
county,  already  mentioned  in  these  chronicles— Frank 
Dunn.  Frank's  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  was  to  render  his 
place  of  abode  for  the  time  being  the  "  home  of  the  in- 
ebriate"; and,  worst  of  all,  he  too  frequently  brought  un- 
doubted evidence  of  his  failing  into  court.  The  provincial 
circuit  of  Nevada  has  not  yet  reached  that  height  of 
metropolitan  civilization  which  permits  oflawyers  in  good 
standing  turning  the  stronghold  of  judicial  dignity  into  a 
bear-garden.  Hut  on  one  occasion  poor  Frank  appeared 
in  court  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of  inebriation,  and  was 
guilty  of  conduct  so  obstreperous,  that,  after  imposing 
several  fines  and  administering  a  severe  reprimand,  the 
presiding  Judge  was  driven  to  threaten  to  exclude  the  of- 
fending attorney  from  lut'ure  practice  in  his  court.  The 
next  day  several  of  his  legal  brethren  happening  to  meet 
the  witty  and  well-beloved  reprobate  at  their  popular 
rendezvous  ("Old  Blaze's  saloon"),  expostulated  with 
him  warmly,  one  of  them  remarking:  "Why,  old  man, 
you  know  that  another  performance  like  that  of  yester- 
day might  render  you  liable  to  be  thrown  over  the 
bar." 

"  All  right,  boys,"  said  Frank,  w  istfully  regarding  his. 
empty  glass,  and  waving  his  arm  forensically  toward  the 
opposite  domain  of  bar-keep  and  bottles.  "  All  right, 
boys;  throw  me  over  the  bar;  but,  for  God's  sake,  throw 
me  over  on  that  side  ! " 

One  of  the  five  balloons  sent  up  in  the  interest  of  the 
Signal  Service  has  landed  in  New  Jersey.  In  view  of  the 
possible  recurrence  of  such  accidents  in  the  future,  why 
does  not  the  United  States  government  negotiate  a  reci- 
procity treaty  with  New  Jersey,  so  that  it  may  extradite 
our  balloons  and  other  refugees,  without  the  delay  attend- 
ant upon  diplomatic  formalities?  On  the  ground  of  con- 
tiguity, our  relations  with  New  Jersey  should  be  as  close 
and  well  defined  at  least  as  those  with  San  Domingo. 


Bavaria  has  just  passed  a  remarkable  law  prohibiting 
from  marrying  all  persons  without  some  certain  means  or 
stated  employment,  or  whose  union  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  domestic  peace,  concord  and  prosperity.  How 
the  details  of  such  a  law  could  be  carried  out,  or  what  set 
of  officials  would  be  competent  to  determine  just  who 
come  under  its  restrictive  provision,  is  somewhat  puzzling. 
But  if  it  be  possible  to  reduce  such  a  law  to  practical 
working,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  our  wrangling  legislators  at  Sacramento.  Such  a 
law,  made  indefinitely  retroactive,  would  add  about  a 
thousand  per  cent  to  the  happiness  of  a  too-much-married 
constituency,  and  go  far  to  induce  them  to  condone  the 
legislative  sins  of  omission  while  making  a  Senator  at  five 
dollars  a  day — and  perquisites.  Let  them  wash  the 
slickens  out  of  their  brains  with  the  subject  of  riparian 
rights,  and  listen  to  the  sighing  of  the  prisoners  who  are 
rattling  their  matrimonial  chains  within  the  forbidden 
limits  as  laid  down  in  Bavaria,  and  whom  an  ex  post  facia 
law  of  this  kind  would  restore  to  liberty,  harmony,  and 
the  undivided  fruits  of  the  wealth-yielding  wash-tub. 


Female  detectives  have  long  been  a  very  efficient  arm 
of  the  secret  police  force  of  France ;  but  in  this  country 
the  tyrant  man  has  monopolized  a  department  of  industry 
that  would  seem  especially  adapted  to  feminine  talent. 
But  genius  in  any  line  cannot  be  repressed,  and  this  little 
story  would  seem  to  indicate  its  existence : 

A  little  eight-year  old  girl  attending  one  of  our  primary 
schools,  being  something  of  a  gourmet,  was  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  much  care  and  thought  on  the  selection  of 
the  lunch  which  she  carried  in  her  little  basket  for  midday 
refreshment.  But  day  after  day  some  little  depredator 
rifled  her  basket  of  its  precious  contents.  The  climax  of 
her  woes  and  the  limits  of  her  forbearance  were  simultane- 
ously reached  when  some  cookies,  which  she  regarded  as 
a  special  delicacy,  became  the  prey  of  the  ruthless  marau- 
der. With  many  tears  and  much  lamentation,  she  told 
the  story  of  her  loss,  accompanying  the  same  with  cer- 
tain threatening  head-shakings  which  boded  no  good  to 
the  trespasser.    One  morning  her  mother  noticed  her 


carefully  replacing  in  her  basket  the  only  one  of  the 
loved  and  lost  cookies  which  the  spoiler  had  spared,  but 
from  which  a  large  bite  had  been  taken.  "  For  goodness' 
sake,  Allie,"  cried  she,  "  what  do  you  keep  that  old  bitten 
and  hard  cake  for?  "at  the  same  time  making  a  move- 
ment to  throw  it  away.  But  missy  in  great  excitement 
arrested  the  threatening  hand,  crying,  "  Oh,  mamma, 
don't  throw  that  out !  I'm  keeping  it  to  catch  the  girl. 
Don't  you  see  that  bite  is  just  like  her  mouth?  Just  as 
soon  as  I  hear  a  girl  talking  s'spishus,  I'm  going  to  fit  that 
on  to  her  mouth ! "  And  she  triumphantly  replaced  the 
"  trap,"  to  await  the  first  utterer  of  a  "  suspicious"  refer- 
ence to  oikes.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  detect- 
ives, like  other  geniuses,  are  born,  not  made. 


Heard  in  the  lobby  of  the  opera :  "  What !  that  close- 
fisted  miser  studying  for  the  stage  !  Hell  never  make  a 
singer.  His  voice  will  lack  compass,  for  he'll  be  bound 
to  keep  all  his  notes  in  his  chest!" 


What  dreadful  stories  newspaper  correspondents  do 
tell!  I  wonder  if  there's  any  truth  in  it— I  mean,  in  the 
story  that  Belva  met  the  other  outside  candidate  at  a 
western  railway  station,  and,  walking  up  to  the  bar,  ad- 
dressed her  competitor,  jocularly,  with — 

"  What  will  you  take  with  me?  " 

"A  back  seat,"  was  the  modest  answer. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  twenty 
million  marks  in  the  German  revenue  this  year.  This  is 
unfortunate  for  Bismarck.  He  is  getting  to  be  an  old 
man,  and  the  climate  of  Canada  at  this  season  is  very 
severe.  At  eighty,  or  thereabout,  a  man  can  hardly  find 
compensation  in  tobogganing.  Perhaps  he  might  find 
some  poor  wretch  willing  to  accept  infamy,  exile,  and 
five  million  or  so,  and  make  the  usual  trip  by  proxy. 


One  of  the  brightest  of  the  many  brilliant  but  meteoric 
lights  that  illumined  the  political  skies  of  California  in 
the  decade  of  the  fifties  was  the  gifted  but  erratic  W. 
I.  Ferguson.  Only  spasmodically  ambitious,  his  career 
was  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  futility  of  misdirected, 
or  rather  undirected,  genius;  a  career,  alas!  too  early 
ended  by  that  wily  enemy — the  "  dearest  foe  "  of  so  many 
ot  his  ablest  contemporaries — against  whom  the  strongest 
and  the  bravest  can  maintain  only  a  losing  fight. 

Joining  the  Know  Nothings,  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress  against  that  staunch  little  Democrat,  William 
S.  Long— "  Little  Billy  Long"  as  he  was  universally 
called  in  the  free-and-easy  vernacular  of  the  period. 
The  campaign  was  a  lively  one,  as  many  will  remember, 
particularly  when  the  congressional  candidates,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  were  to  address  the  people  from  the 
same  stand  and  on  the  same  evening.  This  announce- 
ment never  failed  to  bring  out  a  large  and  appreciative 
crowd,  eager  to  see  Long's  heavy  artillery  routed  by 
"  Ferg's"  guerrilla  warfare,  or  vice  versa. 

One  night  the  two  champions  and  their  supporters 
were  out  in  force,  in  front  of  the  Orleans,  in  Sacramento, 
while  the  broad  balcony,  with  its  crowd  of  brill- 
iantly attired  ladies  and  their  escorts,  looked  like  the 
dress-circle  of  a  theater  on  opera  nights.  Billy  had  the 
opening  speech,  and  concluded  with  exhorting  Ferg  to 
return  to  the  fold,  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  song — 
"  Sinner,  turn,"  etc. — with  many  promises  and  encourage- 
ments drawn  from  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and 
other  biblical  soufces.  The  backslider  from  Democ- 
racy replied  something  in  this  wise:  "  In  reviewing  the 
conclusion  of  my  opponent's  masterly  effort,  I  am  struck  by 
the  universality  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  who  wrote 
'  The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose.'  But  I,  too, 
can  recall  a  line  which  has  about  it  a  certain  flavor  of 
religion,  '  an  odor  of  sanctity,'  albeit  i^enned  by  a  secular 
poet.  I  am  convinced  that  Goldsmith  had  in  mind  and 
spoke  for  the  independent  voters  of  this  congressional 
district,  when  he  wrote  the  celebrated  lines — 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  tittle  /.ouj?." 


Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  reported  fact  that  the  late 
Captain  Burnaby — reputed  to  be  the  strongest  man  in  the 
British  army — once  carried  a  pony  up  stairs  at  Aldershot. 
I  should  be  more  overwhelmed  by  this  information  did  I 
not  possess  ocular  proof  that  there  are  many  officers  in  the 
United  States  army  who  can  take  a  pony  before  breakfast, 
carry  it  up  to  their  lips,  and  put  it  down  when  they  get  it 
there,  without  so  much  as  "  Here's  luck." 


The  following  queries  have  been  handed  in : 

"  Will  the  award  asked  for  in  the  Sharon  decision  be 
Allie-money  when  she  gets  it?" 

'*  Is  the  oft-mentioned  son-of-a-gun  an  air-gun?  " 

"  Will  the  public  mind  on  the  second  of  next  March 
be,  like  De  Beringhen,  in  Bulwer's  play  of  Richelieu, 
'  filled  with  a  divine  '  Patti?  " 

"  What  is  the  proper  conundrum  to  this  answer?  *  Be- 
cause the  russet  is  a  winter  pear,  and  two  aces  are  a  pair 
ter  win.' " 

And  this  from  a  consumptive  musician:  "  Is  graham 
bread  the  true  '  tonic  do'? " 

"  Can  soldiers  that  have  been  well  peppered,  and  mus- 
tered out,  be  considered  seasoned  veterans?" 


Every  man  in  California  (and  perhaps  a  few  women) 
knows  A.  B.  Dibble,  of  Nevada  county,  as  the  most  con- 
vivial of  companions  and  hospitable  of  hosts,  as  well  as 
an  able  lawyer  and  active  politician.  But  every  one 
doesn't  know  that  his  wife  is  a  woman  whose  readiness  of 
wit  and  repartee  is  noted,  even  in  a  community  famed  for 
its  witty  women.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  A.  B. 
has  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  unstable  in  his 
political  affiliations,  having  given  about  every  platform  in 
state  politics  since  '49  the  aid  of  his  personal  magnetism 
and  eloquent  tongue. 

One  morning  during  a  hotly  contested  campaign,  in 
which  "  Dib"  was,  as  usual,  a  prominent  actor,  Mrs.  D. 
received  a  call  from  an  old  friend  of  both,  who  had  been 
long  absent  from  the  state.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  asked:  "Well,  how  is  the  Judge  on  politics  now?" 
"  Really,"  replied  the  lady,  as  quick  as  thought,  "  I  can't 
tell  you;  I  haven't  seen  him  since  breakfast." 


Time  was  when  a  man,  once  "  in  his  narrow  cell,  for- 
ever laid,"  was  supposed  to  lie  there  till  summoned  thence 
by  the  sound  of  Gabriel's  trumpet.  But  it  seems  that  the 
bones  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Olin  had  to  rattle  at  the 
bidding  of  Sharon's  trumpet;  and  he,  poor  man,  ran  the 
awful  risk  of  rising  at  the  last  day,  clad  in  that  old  sinner's 
socks  and  undershirt,  and  consequently  being  consigned 
to  a  temperature  outside  ol  thermometric  register,  through 
mistaken  identity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  im- 
plicated in  this  outrage  will  meet  swift  and  terrible  retri- 
bution. It  is  bad  enough  to  disturb  the  mortal  remains 
of  poor  humanity;  but  when  it  comes  to  imperiling  its 
eternal  salvation  through  circumstantial  evidence,  it  is 
time  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  to  assert  itself. 


Question  for  debating  society  of  Boy's  High  School : 
"  Is  the  fact  that  one  swallow  cannot  make  a  summer, 
while  one  cat  can  make  a  spring,  any  proof  of  feline  su- 
periority? And  has  the  circumstance  that  a  cat  can  make 
a  swallow  of  any  small  bird,  any  bearing  on  the  question?  " 
This  is  nonsense.  Any  skater  can  make  a  fall;  but  does 
that  prove  that  a  skater  is  superior  to  a  cat?  The  cats 
pause  for  a  reply. 

An  Eastern  dramatic  paper  has  the  following :  "  Ja- 
naushek  has  been  on  her  ear  for  more  than  a  month." 
This  is  a  long  fit  of  the  sulks,  even  for  a  star.  From  the 
context,  however,  it  appears  that  "ear"  may  be  a  mis- 
print for  "  car."  Proof-readers  should  be  careful  how  they 
idly  tritle  away  a  young  lady's  matrimonial  chances. 


The  new  game  at  Monte  Carlo  is  chemin  de  fer.  Would 
it  not  be  more  appropriately  named  chemin  d'enferst  Our 
gamblers  are  fain  to  be  content  with  the  old  beaten  (or 
rather  never  beaten)  chemin  de  faro. 


Charley  Reed  and  Carroll  Johnson  are  so  totally  differ- 
ent, yet  so  "  becoming  "  to  each  other — a  pair  of  foils  in 
ebony  cases,  so  to  speak — that  one  cannot  hear  without 
regret  any  rumor  of  a  separation.  But  such  seems  to  be 
the  inevitable.  As  soon  as  a  company  is  thoroughly  good, 
it  must  disrupt  and  each  go  off  for  himself,  to  act  as  a 
sugar  coating  to  a  box  of  combination  pills.  (This  is  not 
slang,  but  simile.)  I  would  suggest  that  the  silver-throated 
Dixon  be  detailed  to  sing,  in  his  most  pathetic  style,  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  ballad,  "Don't  you  go,  Tommy,  don't 
go ! "   

What  a  consolation  it  would  have  been  to  the  unhappy 
Leroy,  in  his  last  moments,  had  some  kind  friend  consider- 
ately suggested  to  him  that,  at  least,  no  young  lady  would 
come  around  begging  for  the  ends  of  his  necktie  to  put  in 
a  crazy-quilt.  Francesca. 

Reporter.  It  is  alleged  by  the  Republican  press,  Mr. 
Hearst,  that  you  spell  bird  b-u-r-d. 

Mr.  Hearst.  It's  a  lie.  Anybody  would  know  better 
than  to  spell  bird  with  one  r. 


SONNET  TO  A  CLAM. 


Dum  tacent  clamant. 

Inglorious  friend!  most  confident  I  am 
Thy  life  is  one  of  very  little  ease, 
Albeit  men  mock  thee  in  their  similes? 

And  prate  of  being  "  happy  as  a  clam ! ' 

What  though  thy  shell  protects  thy  fragile  head 
From  the  sharp  bailiffs  of  the  briny  sea? 
Thy  valves  are,  sure,  no  safety-valves  to  thee. 

While  rakes  are  free  to  desecrate  thy  bed, 

And  bear  thee  off,  as  foemen  take  their  spoil, 
Far  from  thy  friends  and  family  to  roam — 
Forced,  like  a  Hessian,  from  thy  native  home, 

To  meet  destruction  in  a  foreign  broil! 

Though  thou  are  tender,  yet  thy  humble  bard 
Declares,  O  clam!  thy  case  is  shocking  hard. 

John  G.  Saxe. 

Stolid  Proprietor  of  German  Restaurant,  to  Neit<  Waiter. 
Dot  letter  fer  you,  eh?  You  was  der  Baron  von  Schink- 
elberg? 

Nav  Waiter,  meekly.    Yes,  Mein  Herr. 
Stolid  Proprietor.    Den  you  wasn't  no  reckular,  waiter, 
eh?    Veil,  I  dake  a  dollar  a  veek  off  your  vages. — Puck. 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  translators  of  the  new  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  died  since  the  work  was  begun. 
The  new  version  is  even  deadlier  than  the  old. 
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One  Miller  started  a  skating  rink  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Windsor  Theater,  in  the  Bowery.  His  customers  are  of 
a  class  that  have  more  leisure  for  bumping  their  heads 
and  sliding  on  their  ears  on  Sunday  than  on  week  days. 
He  therefore  decided  to  open  his  rink  on  the  day  of  rest. 
But  the  police  saw  what  a  demoralizing  effect  an  open  skat- 
ing rink  would  have  upon  the  neighboring  dance-halls  and 
dives,  which  are  always  open;  so  they  told  Mr.  Miller 
that  he  would  be  arrested  if  he  allowed  skating  on 
Sunday.  Miller  couldn't  see  exactly  why  resorts  of  the 
most  infamously  bad  character  should  remain  open  next 
door  to  him  on  Sunday,  while  his  innocent  skating  rink 
was  closed.  He  resolved  to  test  the  matter  in  the  courts. 
Several  policemen  was  at  his  place  on  Sunday.  Miller 
opened  his  ticket  office,  and  his  secretary,  J.  E.  Sullivan, 
bought  a  ticket,  strapped  on  the  rollers,  and  slid  out  upon 
the  floor.  The  police  let  Sullivan  cut  a  few  fancy  figures, 
and  then  one  of  them  said  : 

"  You  arc  under  arrest." 

"Am  I?"  sarcastically  replied  Mr.  Sullivan,  as  he 
whirled  around  gracefully  on  his  left  toe. 

"  Yes,  you  are,"  said  the  officer,  "and  if  you  don't 
come  to  me,  I  will  go  to  you." 

Sullivan  didn't  come;  and  the  policeman  reached  for 
him,  but  he  wasn't  there.    He  had  slid  down  the  floor 

forty  feet.  Sullivan 
sped  hither  and 
thither,  and  led  the 
officer  the  liveliest 
chase  he  had  ever 
experienced.  The 
three  or  four  spec- 
tators put  wagers 
ten  to  one  on  Sulli- 
van, but  just  as  the 
officer  was  about 
to  give  in  from 
sheer  exhaustion, 
one  of  Sullivan's 
skates  came  off,and 
and  he  landed  on 
his  head  and  was 
caught.  The  case 
will  be  carried 
through  all  the  courts. 

The  people  at  the  Madison  Square  Theater  had  their 
attention  drawn  from  the  play  the  other  night  by  the 
antics  of  a  full  beard  on  the  face  of  a  man  in  the  middle 
of  the  house.  The  man  sat  beside  an  extremely  pretty 
young  woman.  When  he  turned  to  speak  to  her  his  beard 
jerked  around  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  he  turned 
the  other  way  the  luxuriant  whiskers  whisked  about 
toward  the  girl.  The  people  tittered,  and  at  last  roared, 
and  the  play  was  badly  neglected.  An  usher  tapped  the 
man  on  his  shoulder  and  led  him  into  the  lobby,  where 
Captain  Williams  snatched  off  the  beard  and  took  the 
wearer  to  spend  the  night  in  the  police  station.  The  girl 
didn't  know  what  had  happened,  and  had  an  unpleasant 
time  when  the  play 
was  done.  Her  escort 
told  the  Police  Justice 
next  day  that  he  wore 
the  false  beard  to  keep 
from  being  recognized 
by  his  friends,  who 
were  opposed  to  his 
associating  with  the 
girl.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fash- 
ion, and  said  that  he 
was  a  Third  avenue 
grocer,  named  Eman- 
uel Schulhaffer.  His, 
fun  with  the  beard 
cost  him  five  dollars, 
and  he  won't  indulge 
in  that  sort  of  sport 
again.  His  arrest  was 
without  doubt  an  out- 
rage, as  the  Penal 
Code  says  that  when 
three  or  more  persons 
disguise  themselves  at 
a  public  place  they  commit  a  misdemeanor.  The  police 
said  that  the  other  two  disguised  conspirators  were  ' '  some- 
where around." 

While  "  Parson  "  Newman  is  on  the  Pacific  coast  his 
Madison  Avenue  Congregational  church  is  going  against 
him.  An  election  of  trustees  was  held  a  few  evenings 
ago,  and  a  score  or  more  of  policemen  with  long  "  night  " 
clubs  were  scattered  through  the  gathering  to  keep  order. 

Enough  trustees  hos- 
tile to  the  "  Parson  " 
were  elected  to  make 
a  majority  against  him 
in  the  board.  His 
friends  cry  "fraud," 
but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Dr.  New- 
man will  not  preach 
there  any  more.  He 
is  to  be  made  Presi- 
dent of  Palo  Alto 
Un  i  versi  ty  by  Mr. 
Stanford,  it  is  said. 
Mr.  Moody  has  been 
spoken  of  for  the  va- 
cant pulpit,  and  so 
has  Mr.  Pentecost,  of 

pqrooklyn. 

Jay  Gould  is  reputed  to  be  a  sly  man— in  the  words  of 
Joey  Bagstock,  "devilish  sly."  For  a  long  time  he 
fought  the  payment  of  taxes  for  his  elevated  roads  des- 
perately.   But  at  last  he  had  to  send  in  a  check  for  over 


going  to 


a  million  dollars  of  arrearages,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  property  would  have  to  be  taxed  in  the  future, 
like  that  of  any  other  citizen.  Now,  Jay  doesn't  like  to 
spend  money,  unless  it  is  for  an  outrageously  extravagant 
house  that  looks  like  a  mixture  of  a  castle  and  a  church,  or 
fora  few  legislators  or  judges  or  congressmen,  or  something 
of  that  sort  that  he  can  "use."  He  likes  to  have  his 
property  protected— oh,  yes  !  But  he  wants  the  rest  of  the 
public  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses. Consequently, 
he  stealthily  moved  his 
elevated  railroad  offi- 
C  e  s,  t  h  e  desks  and 
chairs  and  waste-paper 
baskets  and  cuspidors, 
up  to  Irvington,  on  the 
Hudson,  hoping  in  that 
way  to  escape  paying 
taxes  to  this  city.  1  Ic 
will  probably  slip  up  in 
this  little  scheme,  as 
judges  don't  dare  to  sell 
themselves  now  as  free- 
ly as  they  did.  The 
Manhattan  Elevated 
Railroad  doesn't  own  a 
dollar's  worth  of  prop- 
erty in  Westchester 
county,  where  the  of- 
fices now  are.  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  a  fellow-con- 
spirator with  Ciould,  says:  "  We  arc 
Turks  to  maintain  our  position." 

James  1).  Fiske  is  a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  He  prints 
his  photograph  on  his  business  cards.  He  wanted  to 
marry  Miss  Minnie  J.  Newman,  of  White  Plains,  a  suburb 
of  the  city,  and  they  were  engaged.  He  took  his  baggage 
to  the  girl's  house,  and  made  his  home  there.  Mrs.  Adeliza 
M.  Newman  bought  her  daughter's  wedding  outfit,  and 
Fiske  gave  Minnie  a  piano  and  a  bronze  bust  of  himself. 
Since  then  a  general  "  bust  "of  the  Fiske-Newman  family 
has  taken  place.  Fiske  wanted  to  send  her  to  school  a  few- 
years  before  marrying  her,  and  this  made  Mrs.  Newman 
angry.  She  ordered  him  from  her  house,  and  he  went, 
retaliating  by  writing  a  letter  filled  with  bad  spelling  and 
general  ignorance.  Then  he  went  to  the  house  for  Minnie 
and  was  confronted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  There 
were  high  words  and  a  lively  time  generally,  and  Minnie 
rushed  into  the  room,  with  the  result  ciepicted  in  the  cut. 

TH15  Fiske  wanted  to  adopt 

her.  Since  then  it  is 
said  that  she  has  eloped 
with  him  quietly.  They 
fled  to  foreign  lands, 
taking  the  Povonia 
Ferry  to  New  Jersey. 

A    series    of  cheap 
popular  concerts,  man- 
l  aged    by  Theodore 
Thomas,  is  to  begin  at 
f  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Thurber  is 
backing  the  enterprise. 
She  spends  $30,000  a 
year  on  music,  she  says, 
and  wants  now  to  put 
her  money  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good  for  the 
diivne  art. 

The  good  people  of  quiet,  rural  Brooklyn  have  become 
aroused  against  the  highly  colored  and  sensational  play- 
bills of  the  theaters.    The  attention  of  the  authorities  has 

in  which  pink 
ion. 

Columbia  College  owns  a  lot  of  real  estate.  It  was 
leased  away  back  in  '68.  The  college  proposes  now  to 
raise  its  rent.  The  tenants  are  furious,  as  the  increase 
proposed  amounts  in  some  cases  to  one  hundred  percent. 

One  of  the  chief  dramatic  attractions  this  week  is  Ed- 
win Booth  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater.  What  makes 
the  performances  particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Booth  is  supported  by  the  Boston  Museum  company. 
Such  support  insures  harmonious  and  artistic  portrayals 
of  great  plays,  that  are  refreshing  in  contrast  to  most  stage 
work  at  present.  Pkrk  and  PI. 


been  called  to  the  posters'of  several  plays, 
"  tights  "  form  the  chief  subject  of  illustrati 


DICING  FOR  LIBERTY. 


The  following  account  of  an  incident  which  occurred 
on  a  Mississippi  steamboat  just  before  the  late  war  be- 
tween North  and  South,  is  given  by  Dr.  Hauffe,  the  emin- 
ent German  traveler.    He  says: 

I  ascended  the  Mississippi  in  a  steamer,  on  board  of 
which  were  Judge  I.  and  General  K.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  both  of  whom  I  was  slightly  acquainted.  "A  hard 
set,  these  Natchez  men,"  said  the  captain,  who  met  us 
on  the  cabin  stairs.  "  There's  some  of  them  down  in 
the  saloon  playing  a  high  game.  How  men  can  be  such 
fools,  I  could  never  see!"  "  Let's  go  down  and  look  on 
awhile,"  suggested  the  Judge.  In  the  saloon  we  found 
four  men  seated  at  a  table,  around  which  a  crowd  of 
spectators  were  gathered.  The  four  were  the  heavy 
players.  The  game  was  |>okcr,  and  the  money  changed 
hands  rapidly.  We  had  not  been  looking  on  long  when 
one  of  the  players,  a  middle-aged  man,  who  I  learned 
was  a  cotton  planter,  bet  his  last  dollar  against  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  antagonists.  The  latter  showed  four  kings, 
while  he  had  only  four  queens.  He  was  cleaned  out, 
and  rose  as  though  he  were  going  to  leave  the  table. 

"Are  you  broke,  Colonel?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 
"Dead!  '  was  the  laconic  reply.  "Never  mind;  I'll 
lend  you."  "No;  I  can  make  a  raise,  I  reckon.  Here, 
Pomp!"  "Here,  massa !"  responded  an  old  negro,  as 
he  emerged  from  one  corner  of  the  saloon.  "  Bring  that 
girl  and  her  youngster  here  that  I  bought  in  Natchez. 
Wait  a  few  minutes,  gentlemen;  I'll  raise  some  money." 


The  old  negro  went  on  his  errand,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  "  girl  and  her  youngster."  The  girl  proved  to 
be  a  stately  mulatto  woman  about  thirty-five  years  old. 
Her  youngster  was  a  fine,  inteiligent-looking  boy  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old,  whose  complexion  showed  him  to  be 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  white  race  than  the  black. 

"  Here,  gentlemen,"  said  the  planter,  as  they  entered  ; 
"you  see 'this  girl  and  her  boy — two  as  fine  negroes  as 
you  can  find  anywhere.  I  paid  eight  hundred  dollars  for 
them  in  Natchez.  Who  will  give  me  six  hundred  for 
them  ?  " 

"  W  ill  you  sell  them  separate?"  asked  some  one. 

"  No;  can't  do  it;  I  promised  not  to.  The  girl  swears 
she'll  take  her  life  if  she's  separated  from  her  boy,  and  her 
old  master  said  he  was  sure  she'd  keep  her  word.  But 
don 't  you  all  see  the  girl  is  worth  more  money  than  I  ask  for 
both  of  them?  Come,  who'll  give  me  six  hundred  for 
both?  " 

The  planter  waited  for  a  reply, and  then  said,  "  Well.  I 
must  have  some  money.  Come,  what  you  say  to  a  raffle 
—thirty  chances,  at  twenty  dollars  a  chance?  Out  with 
your  cash,  gentlemen.  The  first  on  the  list  has  the  first 
throw ! " 

This  proposition  created  a  decided  stir  among  all  pres- 
ent. The  three  players  at  the  table  led  off  by  taking 
three  chances  each.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
spectators,  and  twenty  chances  were  taken  as  rapidly  as 
the  planter  could  write  down  the  names  and  take  the 
money.  Then  there  was  a  slight  pause.  The  planter  himself 
now  took  two  chances,  and  he  was  followed  by  his  three 
fellow-players,  who  each  took  one  chance  more.  Finally, 
three  more  chanc  es  were  taken  by  the  spectators,  when 
the  planter  called  out,  "Two  chances  still,  gentlemen! 
Who  will  have  them  ?  "  General  K.  Whispered  something 
in  Judge  J.'s  ear,  and  then  went  to  the  table  and  laid  two 
ten-dollar  gold  pieceson  it.  "  Name,  sir,  please."  "  Never 
mind  the  name.  Put  it  down  for  the  woman."  "  Eh, 
what!  For  the  girl  herself?  "  "  Yes,  certainly;  let's  give 
her  a  chance."   "All  right.    One  for  Ninette,  and  now 

 "   "That's  for  the  boy,"  said  ludge  [.,  quietly,  as 

he  laid  down  twenty  dollars  on  the  table.  "Good! 
Bravo!"  cried  the  planter  and  several  of  the  bystanders. 
"  One  for  Tommy,  which  makes  the  thirty.  Now,  gentle- 
men, let's  see  whom  luck  favors." 

The  dice  were  brought  and  the  throwing  began.  Each 
chance  entitled  the  holder  to  three  throws.  Thirty-six 
was  the  highest  throw  until  the  holder  of  the  eleventh 
chance  threw.  He  scored  forty-two.  Then  a  less  num- 
ber was  thrown,  until  number  twenty-one  scored  forty- 
nine.  The  excitement  now  became  intense.  Forty-nine 
was  hard  to  beat,  the  highest  throw  possible  being  nine 
sixes — fifty-four.  Again  and  again  the  dice  rattled  in  the 
box,  until  it  came  to  number  twenty-nine. 

"Come,  Ninette;  it's  your  turn  now!"  As  the  poor 
woman  came  forward,  her  hands  crossed  and  pressed  con- 
vulsively against  her  breast,  it  was  truly  painful  to  witness 
her  agitation. 

"  Won't  the  gentleman  who  took  the  chance  for  mc 
please  throw? "  she  asked,  in  a  low,  tremulous  tone. 

"  No;  let  your  boy  throw,  "replied  the  gentleman ;  "  per- 
haps he  would  have  more  luck  than  I." 

"Come  Tom,"  said  the  planter.  Tom  came  forward 
and  picked  up  the  box.  The  woman  pressed  her  lips 
firmly  together,  and  clasped  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer. 
The  boy  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  but  shook  the  dice, 
and  threw  -  three.  For  a  moment  he  stared  at  the  dice 
as  though  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes;  then  he  put  down 
the  box  and  stepped  back,  pale  and  dejected. 

"Come,  Tommy,  throw  again,"  urged  the  planter. 

"It's  no  use,  master;  I  couldn't  throw  forty-nine  now." 

"  Very  true,  but  you  have  your  own  chance.  Throw 
that." 

"Certainly,"  said  Judge  J.  "That  one  was  your 
mother's.  Now  throw  for  yourself,  on  the  chance  I  gave 
you.  1  lave  a  stout  heart,  my  boy,  and  may  heaven  smile 
on  you." 

Again  the  boy  returned  to  the  table,  and  took  up  the 
box.  He  pressed  his  lips  together,  and  did  his  best  to 
control  his  trembling  limbs.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  saloon  but  the  rattling  of  the  dice.  For  a 
moment  every  man  seemed  to  hold  his  breath.  I  le  threw. 
"Two  fives  and  a  six— sixteen,"  said  the  planter,  putting 
down  the  number,  while  a  murmur  of  satisfaction  ran 
through  the  crowd.  One  of  the  bystanders  gathered  up 
the  dice  and  put  them  in  the  box,  and  the  boy  threw 
again.  "  Two  sixes  and  a  five — seventeen."  The  excite- 
ment now  knew  no  bounds,  and  "bravos"  resounded 
on  every  hand.  The  boy,  as  he  took  up  the  box  to  throw 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  was  nearly  as  colorless  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  be  with  his  yellow  skin.  Out 
rolled  the  dice,  and  up  came  three  sixes,  which  made 
fifty-one.  "  Tommy,  my  boy,  I  congratulate  you,"  cried 
the  planter.  "  You  are  your  own  and  your  mother's  mas- 
ter! Fill  up  the  necessary  papers,  captain,  and  I  will 
sign  them.    These  gentlemen  will  be  the  witnesses." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that  followed. 
In  the  general  satisfaction  one  of  the  roughest  looking 
men  in  the  crowd  proposed  a  subscription  for  the  freed 
negroes.  The  proposition  was  received  with  such  favor 
that  in  less  than  five  minutes  fifty  dollars  were  collected. 


77/i?  Colonel.  Yes;  he  was  senior  wrangler  of  his  year, 
and  she  took  a  mathematical  scholarship  at  Girton,  and 
now  they're  engaged! 

Mrs.  /ones.  Dear  me,  how  interesting!  and  oh,  how 
different  their  conversation  must  be  from  the  insipid  twad- 
dle of  ordinary  lovers ! 

Their  conversation : 

He.  And  what  would  Dovey  do,  if  I.ovey  were  to  die? 
She.    Oh,  Dovey  would  die,  too  \—Puck. 


Applicant,    I  understand  that  you  want  a  reporter? 

Editor.  Yes;  I  want  a  man  to  do  verbatim  work. 
Are  you  a  stenographer? 

Applicant.  No,  sir,  but  I  used  to  be  an  actor,  and  have 
had  some  experience  in  writing  stage  letters. 

Editor.   Ah  !   You're  just  the  man  we  want. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SHALL  CLERGYMEN  BE  POLITICIANS? 


Answers  of  Rev.  Dr.  A'nn   Dyke  and  Henry 
Ward  Beeohw. 


The  interesting  papers  which  follow  appear  in  the  North 
Afnerican  Review  for  February  : 

The  clergyman  in  politics  is  by  no  means  a  novel  or 
modem  figure.  He  has  always  been  familiar  iii  Rome; 
and  in  France,  Germany,  England,  every  country  that 
has  had  a  state  church,  he  has  often  played  a  prominent 
part.  But  in  our  own  country,  where  the  church  and  the 
state  are  constitutionally  separated,  his  position  is  some- 
what different.  His  appearance  is  doubly  significant. 
He  represents  theories  and  tendencies  that,  although 
familiar  to  us  in  history,  are  as  yet  foreign  to  us  in  experi- 
ence. He  has  a  prophetic  importance.  And  therefore  it 
may  not  be  imnro|x?r  to  endeavor  to  set  forth  briefly,  in 
an  abstract  anu  impersonal  way,  some  of  the  principles 
and  truths  that  apply  to  him  in  this  present  age,  and 
under  this  non-sectarian  government. 

In  the  first  place,  all  clergymen  are  men — except  those 
few  that  are  women,  and  they  are  hardly  numerous 
enough  to  count.  As  men,  they  have  the  same  duties, 
rights,  and  privileges  as  all  other  citizens.  These  may  be 
briefly  enumerated,  with  regard  to  political  questions, 
under  three  heads.  First,  they  have  the  right  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech,  sacred, inalienable,  inestimable; 
second,  they  have  the  duties  of  obedience  to  law,  loyalty 
to  government,  and  the  exercise  of  their  active  powers  for 
the  highest  welfare  of  their  country ;  third,  they  have  the 
privilege  (which  is  also  a  duty)  of  voting  on  all  questions 
of  public  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their 
reason  and  conscience,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  them 
afraid.  Of  these  rights  and  obligations  no  professional 
restrictions  can  rob  them;  and  the  church  that  attempts 
to  obstruct  or  hinder  its  ministers  in  their  exercise  has  no 
further  claim  upon  the  protection  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  all  clergymen  are  bound  by  the 
responsibilities  of  their  office,  and  by  the  definite  in- 
structions of  the  Bible,  publicly  to  sup|xirt  and  exalt 
"  the  jiowers  that  be,"  in  the  exercise  of  lawful  authority. 
They  must  preach  the  Christian  duties  of  obedience, 
order,  and  loyalty.  They  must  pray  with  their  congre- 
gations for  the  chief  magistrate  and  all  others  that  bear 
the  staff  of  rule.  They  must  endeavor  to  enforce,  with 
the  holy  sanctions  of  religion,  the  precepts  of  that  inspired 
law  of  life  which  commands  men  in  the  same  sentence  to 
"  fear  God  "  and  "  honor  the  king." 

These  are  clear  and  positive  principles.  They  can 
hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  takes  a  candid  view  of 
the  obligations  of  citizenship  and  has  an  intelligent  faith 
in  the  doctrines  of  holy  Scripture.  If  they  were  honestly 
followed  and  applied,  they  would  make  all  the  clergy 
faithful,  earnest,  and  eminently  useful  citizens.  I  think 
they  are  sufficient,  and  at  the  same  time  I  think  they  are 
exhaustive.  They  cover  and  sum  up,  within  their  sphere, 
the  whole  duty  of  the  clergyman.  Beyond  this  he  has 
no  business,  no  calling,  no  place.  As  a  man,  he  may  do 
what  he  pleases,  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  But  as  a 
clergyman,  an  office-bearer  and  representative  of  a  church, 
claiming,  or  at  least  exercising,  an  influence  by  virtue  of 
his  sacred  profession,  carrying  with  him  the  more  or  less 
venerable  titles  of  Reverend  and  Doctor  of  Divinity — as 
a  member  of  a  class  that  derives  whatever  power  and 
authority  it  may  have  from  its  separation  from  the  world 
and  its  peculiar  connection  with  religion — he  ought  not  to 
enter  publicly  and  officially  into  party  politics;  he  ought 
not  to  mingle  in  the  active  strife  and  petty  conflict  of  an 
ordinary  political  campaign;  he  ought  not  to  weaken  the 
force  of  his  loyalty  to  the  general  government  by  violent 
advocacy  of  a  particular  party ;  he  ought  not  to  misuse 
the  official  authority  that  has  been  given  to  him  by  the 
church  for  a  higher  purpose,  in  attempting  to  control  the 
decision  of  purely  economic  and  personal  questions  upon 
which  the  church,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  has,  and 
can  have,  no  opinion.  Remembering,  then,  that  we  do 
not  now  speak  of  the  private  action  of  individuals,  nor  of 
the  conduct  of  those  men  (often  of  the  largest  talents  and 
widest  usefulness)  that  are  virtually  separated  from  the 
distinctive  office  of  a  clergyman  (which  is  the  oversight 
and  instruction  of  the  church),  we  may  sum  up  what  re- 
mains to  be  said  under  three  points. 

The  clergyman  in  politics  is  superfluous.  He  has  no 
special  fitness  or  training  for  this  sphere  of  activity.  In 
fact,  we  may  question  whether  he  is  not  actually  unfitted 
for  it.  And  certainly  his  frequent  and  absurd  mistakes, 
when  he  attempts  it,  have  often  given  occasion  to  the 
pious  to  mourn,  to  the  ungodly  to  scoff,  and  to  the  poli- 
ticians to  swear.  Why  should  the  clergyman  attempt  to 
tell  you  how  to  vote?  He  is  not  a  master  of  political 
economy.  He  has  no  angelic  intuition  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  fact.  The  only  ground  on  which  he  can  assume 
a  peculiar  right  to  instruct  or  control  any  one  in  these 
matters  is  the  theory  that  a  spiritual  father  must  also  be  a 
temporal  director;  and  this  is  a  theory  against  which,  I 
think,  the  majority  of  the  American  people  have  an  un- 
conquerable prejudice. 

The  clergyman  in  politics  is  disloyal.  The  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives  affords  a  generous  and  impar- 
tial protection  to  all  forms  of  religious  faith  and  worship; 
it  does  not  discriminate  between  them.  The  official  or 
judge  who  should  be  influenced  in  his  decisions  by  de- 
nominational considerations,  saving  all  his  favor  for  the 
Protestants  as  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  perverting 
justice  to  serve  the  Baptists  rather  than  the  Methodists, 
would  be  worthy  of  universal  execration,  and  probably 
he  would  receive  it.  As  men,  of  course,  the  officers  of 
government  may  belong  to  any  religious  body  they  may 
prefer;  but  as  officers  they  are  bound  to  be  impartial. 
The  same  principles  apply  to  clergymen  as  officers  of  the 
church.  Reciprocity  is  essential  in  toleration.  A  non- 
sectarian  state  implies  a  non-partisan  church.  If  you  de- 
stroy one  you  destroy  the  other.  If  you  bind  any  partic- 
ular church  to  the  support  of  any  political  party,  rather 


than  to  the  larger  loyalty  that  knows  no  parties,  the  re- 
sult is  inevitable,  though  it  may  be  slow.  You  are  bind- 
ing that  party  to  the  support  of  that  particular  church ; 
you  are  undermining  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious 
iiberty;  you  are  unconsciously  preparing  the  way  for  the 
worst  kind  of  union  between  church  and  state — a  union 
in  which  the  word  "church"  shall  be  synonymous  with 
a  sect,  and  the  word  "  state  "  synonymous  with  a  section. 
If  such  a  result  should  ever  come  to  pass — and  it  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility — it  is  morally  certain 
that  the  favored  church  in  a  democracy  will  be  that 
which  can  cast  the  largest  vole.  None  of  the  younger 
denominations  can  |>ossibly  compete  with  it  in  a  race  of 
this  kind.  It  would  be  a  bitter  but  not  an  unjust  humil- 
iation, if  the  members  of  those  distinctively  Protestant 
communions  which  have  always  professed  to  cherish  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  equality,  and  toleration, 
grasping  in  an  evil  hour  the  sword  of  political  interfe- 
rence, should  in  the  end  perish  by  that  same  sword.  Let 
the  clergyman  that  flings  himself  and  his  church  into  a 
strife  manifestly  partisan  and  secular,  reflect  whether  he 
is  not  thereby  weakening  and  impairing  that  sacred  alle- 
giance which  he  owes  first  of  all  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  to  the  government  in  its  highest  conception,  not  as 
an  instrument  of  sectional  triumph,  but  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  that  supreme  power  and  authority  which  God 
has  delegated  to  human  rulers. 

The  clergyman  in  politics  is  injurious.  When  he  low- 
ers the  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stump;  when  he  turns 
the  worshipof  God  into  what  is  virtually  a  political  caucus ; 
when  he  attempts  to  lead  the  church  as  a  religious  organ- 
ization into  the  train  of  any  candidate  for  office — he  is 
doing  a  great  and  irreparable  harm  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion. I  endeavor  to  write  guardedly ;  I  would  not  accuse 
any  man  of  consciously  doing  these  things.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  tendencies  in  this  direction  ; 
and  in  time  these  tendencies,  if  not  checked,  will  result 
in  a  more  or  less  complete  demoralization  of  the  clergy 
and  secularization  of  the  church.  That  will  be  a  fatal 
day.  We  shall  then  see  ministers  of  the  gospel  indulging 
in  the  vituperation  that  a  recent  writer  in  this  Review  has 
so  sharply  denounced  as  the  most  shameful  feature  of  our 
modern  politics.  "  Party  discipline"  will  teach  them  to 
condone  immoralities  on  their  own  side,  and  to  repeat 
slanders  against  the  other  side.  A  lack  of  worldly  expe- 
rience, combined  with  a  professional  habit  of  rhetorical 
statement,  will  produce  an  odium  politician,  compared 
with  which  the  traditions  of  the  extinct  odium  tluohigicum 
will  seem  like  the  stories  of  a  Golden  Age.  We  shall  see 
the  stewards  of  the  bread  of  life  waiting  for  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  Caesar's  table,  and  hear  the  notes  of  the 
gospel  trumpet  blending  with  the  blare  of  political  brass 
bands.  We  shall  have  churches  constructed  on  party 
lines,  where  none  shall  enter  unless  they  vote  the  right 
ticket,  where  the  acts  of  the  candidates  will  be  expounded 
more  frequently  than  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  the 
great  revivals  will  occur  in  every  fourth  year,  and  the 
most  urgent  question  will  always  be  (with  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance),  "  What  shall  the  harvest  be?" 

May  that  evil  day  be  far  distant !  May  an  enlightened 
Christian  sentiment,  and  that  sense  of  reverence  for  the 
church  in  the  purity  of  her  ideal  life  which  still  exists, 
not  only  among  the  clergy,  but  also  (and  perhaps  even 
more  generally)  among  the  wise  and  thoughtful  laity, 
protest  against  these  tendencies,  and  call  a  halt  upon 
every  man  who  would  take  even  a  single  step  in  this  di- 
rection. The  kingdom  of  Christ  must  not  be  brought 
down  to  the  levei  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  Its 
mighty  influence  must  not  be  imperiled  for  the  attain- 
ment of  secular  ends.  Its  purity  must  not  be  sullied,  its 
divine  independence  must  not  be  sacrificed,  by  political 
alliances.  Within  its  walls  there  must  be  neither  Repub- 
lican nor  Democrat,  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free,  but  all  must  be  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  all  its 
energies  must  be  devoted  to  the  great  work  of  redeeming 
and  purifying  human  lives.  I  believe  that  the  interests 
of  religion  are  supreme  above  all  other  interests.  I  care 
more  for  the  honor  and  power  of  the  holy  church  of 
Christ  than  for  any  other  cause  on  earth.  And  I  had 
rather  see  all  political  parties  buried  together  in  a  com- 
mon grave  than  suffer  one  blot  to  fall  upon  the  purity  of 
the  church,  or  see  her  sway  over  the  hearts  of  men  im- 
paired or  weakened  by  a  single  degree.  May  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth  when  I  am  drawn  by  allurements  from 
without,  or  driven  by  dictation  from  within,  to  swerve  by 
a  hair's-breadth  from  the  preaching  of  religion,  or  to 
range  the  royal,  blood-stained  banner  of  Christ  among 
the  flags  and  ensigns  of  apolitical  procession. 

Hknry  J.  Van  Dykk,  Jr. 


There  are  two  orders  of  Christian  ministers — the 
hierarchical  and  the  fraternal.  The  fraternal  minister 
has  influence  simply  by  what  he  is  in  original  endowment 
and  by  education.  Like  men  in  all  other  professions, 
his  influence  is  the  legitimate  influence  of  his  personal 
character  and  his  professional  skill.  All  thisthe  hierarch- 
ical clergy  have;  but  over  and  above  all  natural  talent, 
they  receive,  by  virtue  of  ordination,  an  authority  directly 
from  God,  to  announce  truth,  and  to  convey  through 
ordinances  certain  invaluable  grace  and  spiritual  gifts  that 
come  to  men  only  through  such  channels.  Such  divine 
special  endowments  lift  them  above  their  fellow-men. 
They  constitute  a  spiritual  nobility.  In  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion they  are  to  men  as  the  voice  of  God. 

Now,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  that  in 
common  affairs,  not  within  the  sphere  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, they  may  have  a  place  as  citizens,  and  may  take 
part  and  lot  in  the  ordinary  duties  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zens in  a  free  country,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the 
imagination  of  men  from  conceiving  that  a  priest  is  still 
a  priest  while  acting  as  a  citizen,  and  that  he  is  unfair,  in 
that  he  brings  the  authority  of  the  religious  sphere  to 
bear  upon  politics  and  civil  administration.  And  this  im- 
pression is  intensified  from  the  fact  that  the  church  and 
the  state  in  other  lands  have  been,  and  still  are,  united. 
It  has  been  a  prudent  practice  in  America  that  priests 


should  not  carry  their  priestly  influence  into  politics. 
This  has  been  the  prevailing  practice  among  Catholic 
priests  and  among  Episcopal  clergymen.  Setting  all 
these  aside,  and  not  entering  into  the  question  whether  in 
our  day  and  under  our  institutions  the  priest  my  not 
profitably  strip  himself  of  his  priestly  character,  anci  like 
the  unconsecrated  citizen  take  a  full  share  of  political 
action,  we  wish  to  point  out  how  utterly  without  any 
professional  excuse  are  all  Protestant  clergyman  who  re- 
nounce the  sacramental  theory,  and  who  regard  them- 
selves in  no  sense  as  a  class  set  apart  from  common  men, 
other  than  is  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  artist,  the 
engineer,  or  the  mechanic. 

In  theory,  Protestant  clergymen  are  moral  teachers, 
whose  influence  depends  upon  their  natural  endowment, 
their  education,  their  moral  influence,  and  their  wisdom. 
They  are  simply  men  among  men.  They  are  above  men 
by  no  ordination.  They  receive  no  prerogatives  of  God. 
Their  whole  force  lies  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
their  lives.  It  was  Paul  and  Barnabas  that  cried  out  at 
Lystra,  "We  also  are  men,  of  like  passions  with  you." 
It  was  Paul  that  declared  of  his  moral  power,  "  We 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  While  the  clergy- 
man is  a  consoler,  a  counselor,  a  nurse  to  the  young,  a 
guide  to  morality,  he  is,  before  all  things,  and  profession- 
ally, a  teacher — a  moral  teacher;  and  it  is  in  this  view  that 
his  rights  and  duties  must  be  discussed. 

There  are  several  things  that  must  be  taken  for  granted 
in  discussing  the  right  and  duty  of  the  American  clergy- 
man to  take  part  in  politics.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  he 
has  common  sense;  that  each  man  is  at  liberty  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  employing  his  influence,  whether 
by  private  conversation,  or  by  preaching  from  the  pulpit, 
or  by  his  pen,  or  by  public  speech  from  the  platform.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  a  clergyman  knows  enough  to 
discriminate  between  the  aims  of  political  action  and  the 
mere  instruments  by  which  those  aims  are  sought  to  be 
accomplished,  and  that  he  has  the  ordinary  prudence 
that  guides  men  in  selection  of  time  and  place  and  other 
circumstance.    With  these  preliminaries  I  would  argue  : 

First.  That  all  procedure  which  puts  clergymen  into  a 
class  and  pretends  to  elevate  them  above  their  fellow- 
men,  and  by  reason  of  their  holy  function  frees  them 
from  contact  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  humanity,  is 
most  pernicious,  both  in  its  philosophy  and  its  morality, 
and  nowhere  so  emphatically  as  in  America  and  under 
our  government.  No  man  is  to  be  known  before  the  law, 
in  our  land,  as  a  member  of  any  class;  and  though  in 
fact  there  are  exceptions,  they  are  wrong,  and  should  be 
abrogated.  The  clergyman,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  sim- 
ply a  citizen,  as  is  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  teacher, 
the  engineer.  Public  convenience  may  demand  that 
doctors  and  teachers  should  not  be  subject  to  military 
service;  but  it  is  not  for  any  reason  in  them,  but  because 
their  functions  involve  the  safety  of  large  portions  of  the 
community.  The  law  wisely  regards  simple  citizenship, 
and  not  the  occupation  of  the  citizen.  Of  all  ungracious 
plea's  forexemption,  that  is  the  most  pernicious  that  pleads 
the  sanctity  of  the  clerical  office,  as  if  there  was  a  holi- 
ness in  it  that  relieved  the  clergyman  from  the  common 
duties  of  citizenship. 

Second.  With  all  the  more  force  will  these  views  apply 
to  the  clergyman  in  a  land  where  the  body  of  citizens 
have  laid  upon  them  the  solemn  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  laws,  of  securing  their  execution,  of  electing 
the  magistrates  and  executive  officers,  and  of  forming  the 
whole  policy  of  the  state.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  an 
exempt.  No  man  has  a  right  to  put  contempt  upon  the 
political  duties  of  the  citizen,  least  of  all  the  clergyman  ! 
Certainly  there  are  many  disagreeable  things  demanded 
of  a  patriotic  citizen.  He  must  act  upon  an  equality 
with  his  fellow-men,  however  plain  or  even  low  or  vulgar 
they  may  be.  Before  the  ballot-box,  as  before  the  altar, 
all  men  are  equal — the  drunkard  and  the  temperate,  the 
judge  and  the  vagrant,  the  coarse  and  the  refined,  the 
educated  and  the  ignorant.  To  separate  one's  self  from 
one's  fellows  may  be  allowable  in  many  social  relations — 
in  the  sanctuary  of  home,  and  in  groups  gathered  by 
elective  affinity.  But  all  the  more  important  is  it  that  all 
those  duties  which  bring  men  together  in  common  duty, 
common  citizenship,  and  common  humanity,  should  be 
vigorously  maintained.  If  by  reason  of  superior  endow- 
ments, advantages  of  wealth,  attractions  of  refined  leisure, 
or  relish  of  literary  or  philosophical  pursuits,  men  grow 
unwilling  to  mingle  with  their  fellow-men  or  to  take  up 
political  tasks  and  burdens,  refusing  to  perform  amply 
and  continuously  their  political  duties,  they  do  in  fact  re- 
mit to  the  less  fit,  and  to  the  positively  unfit,  the  whole 
care  of  the  state,  its  politics,  magistracy,  and  morality. 
This  is  distributive  treason.  When  this  long  procession 
of  selfish  men — the  rich  man,  in  his  self-indulgence;  the 
artist,  in  his  daintiness;  the  scholar,  in  his  literature;  the 
fashionable  and  the  indolent,  in  their  glittering  selfish- 
ness— are  seen  moving  away  from  politics,  it  will  only 
need  a  robed  and  recreant  clergyman  at  their  head  to 
form  a  band  of  infamy,  trampling  under  foot  the  very  life 
of  their  country ! 

Tfiird.  Because  he  is  by  profession  a  moral  teacher, 
the  clergyman  should  be  an  example  to  his  flock,  of  con- 
scientious, patient  duty  performed,  and  from  him  they 
should  receive  both  incitement  and  instruction.  The 
man  that  preaches  only  an  abstract  gospel  is  but  a  pulpit 
cipher.  It  is  the  gospel  applied  that  clergymen  should 
preach.  Christian  ethics  is  the  very  soil  out  of  which  all 
graces  of  spirituality  grow.  Modern  notions  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  pulpit  have  well  nigh  disrobed  the  pulpit  of  its 
legitimate  power.  The  man  in  the  pulpit  should  be  a 
man  from  among  men,  in  full  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
men,  not  ignorant  of  their  trials  and  stumbling  difficul- 
ties, and  able  to  fortify  men  against  the  temptations  pecu- 
liar to  every  walk  of  life.  His  parishioners  are  not  in 
half  so  much  danger  of  falling  into  false  theology  as  into 
false  weights  and  measures,  into  selfishness,  animosities, 
revenges,  and  all  forms  of  unjust  conduct.  There  would 
have  been  fewer  Christian  men  in  the  penitentiary  to-day 
if  the  pulpit  had  succeeded  in  establishing  in  men's  minds 
a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  safe  and  lawful  in  business.  Less 
dogma,  more  morality!    The  world  to  come  must  be 
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reached  by  a  wise  walking  in  the  world  that  now  is.  In 
like  manner  a  minister  should  instruct  his  people  in  po- 
litical duty  and  in  their  political  dangers.  Two  elements 
are  needed  to  exalt  politics  from  the  low  level  at  which  it 
now  exists:  the  influence  of  woman,  and  of  a  faithful  pul- 
pit. Such  themes  as  these,  at  suitable  times,  should  be 
discussed  as  belonging  to  Christian  ethics :  i.  The  mean- 
ing of  citizenship,  its  responsibilities  and  duties;  2.  The 
sin  of  bribery;  what  is  bribery?  and  what  are  the  kinds 
and  shades  of  it?  3.  The  vote,  its  meaning  and  value; 
the  purchase  of  votes,  the  throwing  away  of  votes;  4. 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  types  of  Christian 
men  walking  in  the  fierce  fires  of  a  political  canvass;  5. 
Injustice  and  slander  in  politics,  and  all  forms  of  revenge ; 
6.  The  distinctions  between  principles  and  policies  in  the 
state;  7.  The  sin  of  withdrawing  from  all  participation  in 
politics;  S.  Clergymen  are  the  guides  of  their  people  in 
the  ethics  of  their  daily  affairs;  q.  Race  question — the 
duty  of  superiors  to  inferiors;  10.  The  hindrance  or  the 
destruction  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  is  the  very  essence 
of  a  malignant  infidelity,  a  crucifying  of  the  very  heart  of 
Jesus.  If  it  be  said  that  clergymen  are  ordinarily  unfitted 
to  discuss  such  themes,  then,  in  our  age  and  in  our  coun- 
try, they  are  unfit  to  preach  the  gospel. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  well  for  ministers  of  religion  if 
they  studied  the  life  of  Christ  more  and  theology  less. 
Jesus  was  no  dainty  teacher  in  professional  robes.  Born 
to  jtoverty  and  labor,  he  never  forsook  his  mates.  He 
lived  among  them ;  he  ate  and  drank  with  them ;  he 
preached  to  them  of  their  special  sins  and  special  duties; 
ne  refused  the  dignity  of  rabbiship,  and  to  the  end  was  a 
man  among  men.  He  rebuked  rulers;  he  exposed  hypo- 
crites and  pretenders  in  high  places;  he  meddled  with  the 
temple,  the  altar,  the  officers  thereof;  and  in  Galilee  and 
in  Judea,  alike  among  peasants,  fishermen,  and  scholars, 
he  laid  down  the  great  ethical  laws  on  which  should  be 
built  a  sound  practical  morality.  Little  like  him  will  be 
his  professed  preachers  that  talk  long  and  loud  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology,  but  whisper  softly  in  muffled  pulpits 
of  the  duties  of  morality,  of  every-day  life,  and  think 
themselves  holy  in  proportion  as  they  neglect  Christ's  ex- 
ample of  lite  and  teaching.  If  ever  there  was  a  stern  and 
practical  moralist,  it  was  John  the  Baptist.  Christ's  criti- 
cism of  him  is  significant.  What  went  ye  out  to  see?  a 
reed  shaken  in  the  wind,  a  pulpit  marvel,  a  tremulous,  an 
incessant  quivering  novelty?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  rai- 
ment? a  robed,  cushioned,  fashion-loving  priest,  teaching 
the  respectabilities  of  fashionable  society?  No ;  a  prophet, 
a  stern  teacher  of  rigorous  morality  in  all  its  phases  and 
applications.  Yea,  more  than  a  prophet — a  man  that 
loved  righteousness  and  hated  all  shams  and  elegant  dis- 
honesties. 

Fifth.  The  example  of  American  clergymen  in  the 
colonial  days,  through  the  Revolution,  and  afterward, 
until  the  mephitic  gas  of  slavery  had  well-nigh  suffocated 
the  pulpit,  is  instructive.  Ministers  in  New  England  were 
the  counselors  of  the  magistrates.  They  were  expected 
to  teach  their  people  what  were  their  political  duties,  as 
before  them,  in  England,  the  Puritan  clergy  had  aided  in 
establishing  civil  liberty  upon  religious  foundations.  To- 
day the  pulpit  is  regaining  its  old  American  tone.  In 
single  instances  it  may  work  harm ;  but  no  harm  of  inju- 
dicious men  can  be  half  so  harmful  as  a  pulpit  without  a 
message  to  common  people  about  their  daily  duties,  their 
common  temptations,  and  above  all,  without  a  word  of 
instruction  to  men  as  citizens  fulfilling  their  sublime  duties 
to  the  laws,  to  the  magistracy,  and  to  the  policy  of  this 
great  nation. 

It  is  objected,  that  a  practical  union  of  church  and 
state  is  likely  to  result  from  meddling  ministers.  No 
more  than  from  meddling  lawyers,  meddling  doctors, 
meddling  school-masters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
way  to  induce  the  evils  feared  is  by  erecting  into  a  privi- 
leged class  men  who  assume  to  be  too  holy  to  meddle  with 
affairs  that  belong  to  common  citizens. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  minister  has  an  unfair  advant- 
age; that  his  audience  cannot  reply;  that  he  can  exert  a 
partisan  influence  which  will  offend,  divide,  and  break  up 
a  church.  All  this  is  quite  true;  but  it  could  only  happen 
to  one  without  skill,  prudence,  or  tact.  It  is  an  argument 
against  the  misperformance  of  duty,  and  not  against  the 
imperative  duty.  If  a  clergyman  waits  till  sides  are  taken, 
till  men's  passions  are  aroused,  and  then  assails  or  defends, 
he  will  show  an  utter  want  of  common  sense.  He  must 
instruct  his  people  in  the  duty  of  citizens,  as  part  of  his 
yearly  task ;  he  must  educate  them  to  a  conscience  in  all 
political  action;  he  must  exalt  the  duties  of  patriotism; 
must  make  distinction  between  good  men  ana  bad,  long 
before  hot  and  turbulent  times  arise.  As  a  general  thing, 
instruction  from  the  pulpit  upon  political  duty  should  not 
be  given  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  When  the  lines  are 
drawn,  and  the  air  is  lurid  and  torrid,  the  pulpit  should 
be  silent,  and  the  clergyman  should  exert  his  influence 
through  some  other  channel.  In  tranquil  times,  between 
great  political  campaigns,  if  ministers  would  give  to  their 
people  such  discussions  asabound  in  Dr.  Francis  Lieber's 
text-books,  there  would  be  neither  complaint  nor  disturb- 
ance. Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


"  Prisoner,"  said  Prosectuor  Buxton,  "  you  are  charged 
with  gambling." 
"Gambling!    What  is  gambling? " 
"  Playing  cards  for  money." 

"  But  I  did  not  play  cards  for  money,  I  played  for 
chips." 

"  Well,  you  got  money  for  the  chips  at  the  end  of  the 
game,  didn't  you?" 

"  No.  I  didn't  have  any  chips  at  the  end  of  the 
game." 

The  testimony  being  all  in,  Buxton  moved,  and  Judge 
Hutchins  agreed,  that  the  case  be  nolled. — Cleveland 
Herald. 

A  young  lady  of  Chicago,  when  recently  asked  to  sing 
at  a  party,  took  a  dose  of  poison  to  avoid  the  performance. 
When  sne  recovers  the  company  propose  to  present  her 
with  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  Such  examples  should 
be  encouraged. — Puck, 


IN  THE  SIERRAS. 


Out  of  the  heat  and  toil  and  dust  of  trades. 
Far  from  the  sound  of  cities  and  of  seas, 
I  journeyed  lonely,  and  alone  I  sought 
The  valley  of  the  ages  and  the  place 
Of  the  wind-braided  waters. 

I  was  one, 

A  pilgrim,  whose  blind  steps  led  thitherward 

Into  the  shadow  and  forget  fulness 

That  bless  secluded  streams  and  sheltering  vales: 

Fleeing  the  blare  of  trallic,  in  the  track 

Ol  autumn  solitudes  I  followed  where 

The  leaves  were  falling  to  the  littered  ground, 

And  every  leaf  was  ripened  to  the  fall. 

Once  earlier  had  I  sought  the  same  retreat, 
Haunted  of  listless  steps  and  careless  eyes; 
Green  was  the  mantle  of  the  leafy  hill, 
Swollen  the  stream  along  the  spongy  bank; 
The  meadow  was  a  lake  where  swelling  knolls 
Lifted  their  grassy  islands  to  the  sun. 
Hut  autumn  is  the  lovelier,  the  best; 
And  here  at  last  I  cast  me  at  my  length 
In  the  mid-valley,  where  the  stream  expands 
Lake-wise,  and  lilies  lift  their  broad  green  palms 
Against  the  sunshine,  and  the  skaters  slide 
Upon  the  water,  and  the  beetles  dive 
Into  their  shady  gardens;  while  ashore 
The  glossy  water-thrush  trips  close  upon 
And  courtesies  at  the  margin  as  she  wets 
All  of  her  slender  body  in  the  pool. 
And  here  a  myriad  creatures  built  and  toiled 
At  their  incessant  masonry. 

I  heard 

The  meadows  drinking  in  the  wet ;  the  sod 
Supping  the  generous  sunshine;  now  forgot 
The  sea-tides  burdened  with  careering  fleets, 
The  land-tides  pouring  o'er  the  thundering  pave, 
And  the  tumultuous  clangor  of  the  bells 
In  smoke-wreathed  steeple  and  tower. 

Sweeter  I  found 
In  solitude  the  deep  and  tranquil  stream 
Of  autumn,  broken  on  her  golden  fields 
By  zephyr  hissing  through  the  hedge,  the  sigh 
Of  airy  waterfalls,  as  in  the  wood 
The  plaintive  robin's  tender  tremolo. 

Look  up,  my  heart,  unto  the  heights!  look  up 
Reyond  the  frosty  hills,  through  torrent  and  wood, 
On  to  the  wind-swept  highland,  with  its  bed 
Of  diamond-powdered  snow;  my  good  steed  cast 
The  solid  snow-seals  from  his  heavy  hoofs, 
Till  all  the  sparkling  plain  was  struck  across 
With  stained  and  dingy  crescents. 

So  we  toiled ; 

Now  through  the  clustering  groves' white-cushioned  boughs 
And  now  through  openings,  and  anon  between 
The  tall  unbending  columns  that  impale 
The  architectural  forests. 

There  no  lack 
Of  the  imploring  cries  that  startle  us — 
The  jay-bird's  shrill  alarm,  and  many  notes 
Untraceable  to  any  tongue  whatever, 
Heaven-born  and  brief. 

Sometimes  we  faintly  heard 
The  wee  ground  squirrel's  whistle  sharp  and  clear; 
Sometimes  the  drum  of  pheasant  or  the  boom 
Of  the  woodpecker  raining  rapid  blows 
Upon  his  hollow  tree. 

Anon  we  sank 
Into  the  awful  canons,  where  the  brook 
Hissed  between  icy  fangs  that  cased  the  shore, 
Slim,  lank,  and  pallid  blue. 

There  we  beheld 
The  flower-like  track  of  the  coyote,  near 
The  fairy  tracery  where  the  squirrel  skipped 
Graceful  and  shy;  yet  farther  on  we  saw 
The  small  divided  hollows  where  the  doe 
Dropped  her  light  foot  and- lifted  it  away; 
And  then  the  print  of  some  designing  fox 
Or  dog's  more  honest  paw;  the  solid  bowls 
That  held  the  swaying  oxen's  spreading  hoof; 
And  suddenly,  in  awe,  the  bear's  broad  palm 
With  almost  human  impress. 

Journeying 
Under  the  sky's  blue  vacancy,  t  saw 
How  Nature  prints  and  publishes  abroad 
Her  marvelous  gospels.' 

Here  the  wind  burnt  bark, 
Like  satin  glossed  and  quilted  ;  scattered  twigs 
In  mystic  hieroglyphics ;  the  gaunt  shrubs 
That  seem  to  point  to  something  wise  and  grave; 
The  leafless  stalks  that  rise  so  desolate 
Out  of  their  slender  shafts  within  the  drift ; 
Under  the  dripping  gables  of  the  lir 
The  slow  drops  softly  sink  their  silent  wells 
Into  the  passive  snow;  and  over  all 
Swept  the  brown  needles  of  the  withering  pine. 

Thither,  my  comrade,  would  I  fly  with  thee, 
Out  of  the  maelstrom,  the  metropolis, 
Where  the  pale  sea-mist  storms  the  citadels 
With  ghastly  avalanches. 

The  hot  plains, 
Dimmed  with  a  dingy  vail  of  floating  dust, 
The  brazen  foothills,  the  perennial  heights, 
And  the  green  girdle  of  the  spicy  wood 
We  thread  with  gathering  rapture. 

Still  we  climb! 
The  season  and  the  summit  passed  alike, 
High  on  the  glacial  slopes  we  plant  our  feet 
Hencath  the  gray  crags  insurmountable; 
("are,  like  a  burden,  falling  from  our  hearts; 
Joy,  like  the  wings  of  morning,  spiriting 
Our  souls  in  ecstasy  to  outer  worlds 
Where  the  moon  sails  among  the  silver  |>eaks 
On  the  four  winds  of  heaven! 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  in  Century. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Editor  San  Franciscan  :  Is  there  any  kind  of  cre- 
dulity so  credulous  as  incredulity — so  credulous  as  that  in- 
credulity which  doubts  and  denies  the  existence  of  any 
matter,  force,  condition  or  thing  beyond  the  ken  of  one  s 
own  little  horizon? 

When  the  traveled  Minister  of  the  King  of  Siam  re- 
turned from  his  embassy,  and  related  to  his  royal  master, 
among  other  marvels,  that  he  had  seen  water  in  a  far 
country  as  hard  as  granite,  the  monarch  summarily 
abolished  that  kind  of  romancing  by  cuttjng  off  his  min- 
ister's head.  '  When  Bruno  maintained  that  the  world 
was  globular  instead  of  flat,  the  enlightened  Inquisition 
stamped  out  the  heresy  by  roasting  the  rash  innovator  at 
the  stake;  when  Kepler  announced  his  immortal  laws, 
the  Holy  Office,  failing  in  their  endeavor?  to  get  him  into 


Rome,  roasted  his  book  instead  of  himself,  by  placing  it 
in  the  index  expurgatorius,  where  it  remained  until 
1824;  which  was  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement — 
at  least  to  one  party.  And,  to  descend  from  the  grave  to 
the  ludicrous,  I,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  East,  having 
rashly  related,  among  other  California  wonders,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Big  Trees,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  found  my 
veracity  so  distrusted  by  my  outraged  friends  that  I  had 
to  shorten  my  visit.  When  the  Atlantic  Cable  ceased  to 
work,  after  the  first  message,  how  we  poked  fun  at  the 
enthusiastic  celebrators  of  the  day  before,  here  in  San 
Francisco!  The  argonauts  of  that  day  shook  their  wise 
heads,  and  indignantly  declared  that  the  message  to  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  had  been  sent  across  on  a  steamer  to 
gull  the  public  into  buying  shares  in  the  cable.  Who  hut 
fools  or  knaves  would  pretend  that  messages  could  be 
sent  across  the  broad  Atlantic  on  a  rope! 

These  memories  occurred  to  me  on  reading  last  Sunday 
the  Argonaut's  attack  on  Spiritualism,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  says:  "  If  any  of  our  acquaintances  are 
stupid  enough  to  believe  in  Spiritualism,  they  pay  us  the 
compliment  of  not  acknowledging  the  fact  to  us."  May 
not  these  "acquaintances"  conceive  that  the  obttisity 
rests  on  the  other  side?  In  short,  the  ludicrous  stupidity 
of  the  situation  strikes  spiritualists  much  as  Galileo  was 
moved  when  he  wrote  to  Kepler,  "  How  wouldst  thou 
have  laughed,  when,  at  Pisa,  the  first  teacher  of  the  Gym- 
nasium endeavored,  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
to  tear  away  the  new  planets  from  heaven  with  logical 
arguments  akin  to  magical  exorcisms ! "  To  which  Kepler 
replied:  "Courage,  Galileo.  Great  is  the  power  of 
truth." 

Compare  the  stolid  lucidity  of  those  early  scientists 
who  sought  to  sit  down  on  Galileo  with  the  philosophical 
acumen  of  these  our  modern  savants,  who,  instead  of 
calmly  investigating,  resolve  in  the  outset  to  prove  fraud, 
and  in  every  case  rudely  seize  the  humble  instruments  of 
the  Invisible  while  under  the  most  delicate  magnetic  in- 
fluences; repeating,  as  it  were,  the  mad  monkey's  futile 
efforts  to  seize  his  counterpart  by  smashing  to  the  deck 
the  mirror  that  had  reflected  it.  Partisans,  not  searchers 
in  a  truly  philosophic  spirit ;  ruled  by  passion  rather  than 
by  reason ;  not  seeking  the  true  and  the  absolute,  but 
resolutely  maintaining  an  implacable  hostility — impelled 
by  an  antipathy  that  blinds  the  understanding,  they  rush 
hither  and  thither,  with  the  blind  fury  of  bulls  in  the  arena, 
to  the  intense  amusement  and  astonishment  of  every 
sound  thinking  and  unprejudiced  person. 

Sometimes  the  Argonaut  quotes  scripture.  Does  its 
editor  ever  ponder  that  passage,  "  Ye  blind  guides,  that 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel "? — swallow  it,  too, 
without  choking.    Here  are  some  of  the  camels : 

The  universe,  made  in  six  days,  is  six  thousand  years 
old. 

The  earth  was  created  four  days  before  the  sun. 

Adam  was  pious,  till  Eve  gave  him  a  taste  for  apples. 
Hence  all  our  woes;  hence  the  deluge  which  covered 
the  earth  to  the  summit  of  the  Himalayas,  where,  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  snow-line,  olives  grew  to  furnish 
leaves  of  hope  for  doves  to  bear  across  the  watery  waste. 
Hence  the  Ark,  with  capacity  for  all  the  varieties  of  ani- 
mals, birds  and  reptiles  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
room  to  spare  for  sufficient  baled  hay  wherewithal  to  feed 
them  during  the  trip.  Hence  the  rainbow,  the  laws  of 
the  refraction  of  light  having  been  specially  established 
for  that  occasion.  Hence  death,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vention of  a  dead-body  resurrection,  when,  at  some  future 
period,  all  the  uncountable  millions  of  earth's  inhabitants 
shall  jump  up  at  the  trumpet  sound. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  camels  swallowed  weekly  by  the 
irate  editor  of  the  Argonaut  and  his  orthodox  friends— to 
say  nothing  of  fish  stories,  fiery  furnaces,  flying  chariots, 
and  the  memorable  conversion  of  Jordan  water  into  Fa- 
lernian  wine. 

After  swallowing  all  these,  now  to  gag  at  Spiritualism 
reminds  one  of  the  old  lady  who,  after  accepting  her 
sailor-boy's  stories  of  mountains  of  sugar  and  rivers  of  rum, 
revolted  at  the  flying-fish. 

Talk  about  the  marvels  of  Spiritualism  !  What  marvel 
equals  the  credulity  of  these  wiseacres,  who,  after  swallow- 
ing such  food  all  their  lives,  without  indigestion,  now 
strain  with  such  paroxysmal  retching  at  this  gnat  of  Spiri- 
tualism? 

Doubtless  the  Chronicle  young  man  quoted  by  the 
Argonaut  may  have  unearthed  a  fraud— may  have  nosed 
out  fifty  frauds — but  what  do  such  incidents  weigh 
against  the  testimony  of  such  distinguished  men  as  Dr. 
Robert  Hare,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  or  of  Professors  Wallace,  Crookcs  and 
Varley— Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  first  scientists 
of  England;  of  Professors  Zollner,  Weber,  Scheibnerand 
Theodore  Fechter — men  of  the  highest  scientific  reputa- 
tion in  Germany?  Are  these  accomplished  gentlemen — 
these  ranking  among  the  most  illustrious  of  scientists — 
among  the  "  knaves  and  fools  "  as  viewed  from  the  serene 
eminence  of  the  Argonaut?  or  is  the  Argonaut  rather  in 
the  same  predicament  with  the  wise  men  of  Pisa? 

Will  the  thinking  public  be  swayed  by  denunciation,  or 
will  they  study  the  scientific  statements  of  the  highest 
intellects  in  the  world  after  reviewing  their  investigation 
of  the  most  stu|>cndoiis  question  ever  presented  for  in- 
telligent consideration?  Certainly,  if  blind  faith  is  the 
motive  |X)wcr  of  religious  fanaticism,  so  blind  skepti- 
cism is  just  as  illogical. 

The  various  phases  of  Spiritualism  are  being  examined 
to-day  in  every  intelligent  community  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  one  of  the  not  least  remarkable  of  these 
phases  is  the  stoical  patience  with  which  investigators, 
mediums  and  spiritualists  have  submitted  to  the  intoler- 
able insolence  of  these  self-constituted  censors,  who, 
themselves  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject, 
presume  to  denounce  those  who  have  intellect  enough  to 
investigate.  But  patience,  with  stupidity,  has  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  others  will  follow  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Parsons,  who,  attacked  some  months  ago  by 
these  critics,  broke  them  on  the  wheel  they  meant  for 
him.  Q.  E.  D. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  22, 
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THE  DYNAMITERS. 


If  the  dynamite  explosions  in  London,  whirh  have  star 
tied  the  world  and  enraged  all  England,  were  the  work 
of  the  heartless,  conscienceless  and  all   but  mindless 
savages  who  describe  themselves  as  "  Irish  patriots,"  they 
did  a  bad  day's  work  for  their  native  land — the  worst  of 
whose  woes  is  her  capacity  for  producing  creatures  like 
themselves.    The  chains  which  Ireland  clanks — and  ha 
clanked  so  Ions;  that  she  has  come  rather  to  enjoy  thei 
music— can  only  be  riveted  the  tighter  by  these  outrages 
The  English  people  are  not  a  race  that  is  easily  frightened 
or  ready  to  submit  to  coercion.    Only  fools  can  hope  that 
a  succession  of  infamous  deeds  done  by  Irishmen  to  En 
plishmen  will  induce  the  latter  to  give  Ireland  her  free 
dom.    The  effect  must  be  to  inflame  the  British  mind 
with  an  implacable  hatred  of  the  Irish,  and  to  make  pop- 
ular enactments  which  will  render  life  in  Ireland  intoler 
able.    Although  the  rest  of  the  world  may  deprecate  such 
reprisal,  it  will  see  the  force  of  England's  plea  that  a  peo- 
ple who  are  insensible  to  the  feelings  and  dead  to  the 
ideas  which  control  civilized  men,  are  not  entitled  to  the 
ordinary  benefits  of  civilized  government.  Intelligent 
Irishmen  everywhere  share  the  rrencral  detestation  of  the 
dvrmmiters ;  but  if  the  people  of  Ireland  as  a  whole  repro 
bate  their  crimes  against  civilization  and  humanity,  the 
fact  has  not  been  made  public.    Since  the  infamies  are 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  people,  if 
they  really  felt  the  horror  which  the  intelligent  and  politic 
among  them  express,  would  be  the  first  to  rain  denuncia 
tion  upon  the  heads  of  the  villains  and  all  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  them.    But  we  hear  of  no  protesting  mass' 
meetings  in  Dublin,  Cork,  T.imerick,  New  York,  or  other 
Trish  cities.    Mr.  Parnell,  Ireland's  foremost  representa 
five,  makes  a  public  speech  two  days  after  the  explosions, 
but  avoids  mention  of  them.    Mr.  Davitt,  another  of  her 
chief  men,  all  but  apologizes  for  the  outrages.  O'Donovan 
Rossa  openly  reioices  at  the  fiendish  work,  and  endeavors 
to  take  all  the  discredit  of  it  to  himself  that  English  and 
Irish  credulity  will  give  him — and  contributions  continue 
to  flow  in  upon  him  from  the  Irish  in  America. 

It  is  believed  in  Encland  that  the  men  who  carry  on 
this  frightful  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  come  from  the 
United  States ;  that  here  thev  hatch  their  plots  and  find 
the  money  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  them  out. 
Hence  it  is  demanded  that  our  government  shall  assume 
the  task  of  detecting  the  villains  and  preventing  them 
from  paying  their  destructive  visits  to  England.  The 
American  people— all  save  the  politicians  and  news 
papers  who  depend  upon  Irish  constituencies  for  support- 
— are  entirely  willing  that  the  government  should  do 
what    it  lawfully  and  consistently  may  to  befriend 
England  in  this  direction.    We  venture  to  say  that  the 
most  popular  hill  introduced  into  Congress  the  present 
session  will  be  that  offered  by  Senator  Edmunds  on  Sat- 
urday last,  which  is  directed  against  the  manufacturers 
or  handlers  of  dynamite,  or  other  explosives  meant  for 
the  destruction  of  private  or  public  property  in  this  coun- 
try, or  any  foreign  country.    The  bill  provides  that  such 
manufacturers  or  handlers  shall  be  punishable  for  felony. 
Senator  Bayard  followed  this  bill  with  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  Senate's  horror  and  detestation  of  "  such 
monstrous  crimes  against  civilization  "  as  the  London  ex- 
plosions.   As  a  means  of  voicing  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  the  bill  and  the  resolution  succeed  perfectly, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  can  be  of  any  practical  ben- 
efit to  England.    If  the  English  police  are  not  able  to 
detect  dynamiters  on  their  arrival,  why  should  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  American  police  will  succeed  in  detect- 
ing them  when  they  ship  for  England?   It  is  surely  as 
easy  to  discover  dynamite  in  a  trunk  at  Liverpool  as  at 
New  York.    Then,  to  make  illegal  the  manufacture  of 
dynamite  for  criminal  purposes  is  one  thing;  to  prevent 
such  manufacture  is  another.    Besides,  dynamite  is  not 
difficult  to  make,  and  it  can  be  made  in  England  as 
readily  as  in  America.    But,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
government  can  do  next  to  nothing,  by  enactment  or 
otherwise,  to  hamper  the  activity  of  the  dynamiters.it  is 
proper  that  it  should  in  every  decorous  and  legal  way  ad- 


vertise the  abhorrence  of  the  American  people  for  the 

deeds  of  these  wretches. 

It  is  not  England  alone,  but  the  whole  world,  that  is 
interested  in  hunting  down  and  putting  to  death  the  devils 
who  extinguished  their  own  right  to  live,  and  to  be  called 
human,  by  the  atrocities  of  Saturday  last  in  London 
What  security  is  there  to  life  or  property  anywhere,  when 
science  has  so  armed  villainy  that  any  ruffian  may  carry 
in  his  pockets  the  destructive  power  of  an  army  or  a  fleet? 
A  hostile  tramp  has  become  potentially  as  terrible  as  an 
invading  host.    Any  crank  may  declare  war  on  his  own 
account,  and,  before  it  is  possible  to  seize  him,  inflict  as 
great  damage  upon  a  city  as  a  bombarding  ironclad  might. 
Every  such  explosion  educates  the  dangerous  classes  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  power  for  harm.    The  Chicago 
Socialists,  we  sec,  had  a  meeting  on  Sunday  last,  and  ex 
changed  congratulations  on  the  work  done  in  London 
One  of  them  gave  the  pleasant  information  that  ten  cents' 
worth  of  nitric  acid  and  lard  would  blow  a  building  to 
atoms.    Another  affirmed  that  there  are  five  thousand 
men  in  Chicago  who  know  how  to  manufacture  dynamite 
in  their  own  kitchens,  and  that  they  can  do  it  at  trifling 
expense.    Another  of  these  agreeable  citizens  suggested 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  building  and  the  newspaper 
offices  he  attacked  at  once,  by  way  of  a  start  on  the  road 
to  a  higher  civilization.  This  is  not  mere  chatter.  These 
Chicago  Socialists  have  the  destroying  power  which  they 
claim  to  possess.  Fear  of  the  consequences  to  themselves 
is  doubtless  all  that  prevents  the  blood-thirsty  fools  from 
doing  what  they  would  like  to  do.    It  is  the  cowardice  of 
these  people,  and  their  congeners  everywhere,  that  forms 
the  chief  safeguard  of  society.    A  Booth  or  a  Guiteau  is 
always  possible,  of  course ;  but  the  average  man — Socialist 
or  other — is  a  coward,  and  cares  more  for  his  own  life 
than  he  does  for  the  death  of  anybody  else.  Every 
terror  that  can  be  devised  should  therefore  be  thrown 
before  the  intending  user  of  dynamite.    He  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  in  committing  a  crime  of  this  nature, 
no  matter  what  motive  he  may  assert,  he  makes  of  him- 
self an  outlaw  the  world  over,  for  whom  there  are  no  laws 
of  protection,  and  no  sympathy  among  reasonable  and 
decent  men ;  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  race,  to  be  hated 
and  hunted,  and  put  to  death  when  caught,  with  every 
accompaniment  that  will  tend  to  insure  infamy  to  his 
memory.  

MR.  PIXLEY  AND  THE  SPIRITUALISTS. 


Mr.  Pixley,  the  courageous  editor  of  our  interesting  con- 
temporary the  Argonaut,  having  recently  recorded  his  be- 
lief that  all  Spiritualists  are  "either  knaves  or  fools," 
many  exasperated  citizens  who  live  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with   ghosts,  are  retorting  that  Mr.   Pixley  is  both. 
Others,  again,  more  charitable,  and  blessed  with  the 
sanguine  temperament,  are  endeavoring  to  convince  Mr. 
Pixley  by  argument  that  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  not  dreamt  of  in  his  phi- 
losophy.   One  of  these  gentlemen  is  given  space  in  our 
columns  this  week,  and  what  he  has  to  say  will  be  found 
worth  reading.  It  surprises  us  that  some  of  the  defenders 
of  Spiritualism  have  not  thought  to  approach  Brother 
Pixley  on  his  religious  side.    It  is  well  known  that  he  is  a 
man  of  deep  piety,  and  that  his  writings  cause  him  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  tower  of  strength  by  the  church — by 
the  Protestant  church,  that  is;  the  Catholics  do  not  love 
him  overmuch.    As  good  a  churchman  as  Mr.  Pixley  is, 
there  are  some  facts  which  he  cannot  but  perceive,  how- 
ever much  he  may  deplore  their  existence.    For  instance, 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  intellect  of  the  time  rejects 
the  faith  of  the  fathers.    The  man  of  science  who  is  also 
an  orthodox  Christian  is  an  oddity,  and  usually  does  not 
stand  very  high  in  the  scientific  ranks.    The  literature 
of  the  day  is  contemptuously  indifferent  to  the  churches, 
and  the  daily  press,  which  reflects  the  mind  of  the  masses, 
sneers  openly  at  orthoxody.    It  is  a  skeptical  generation, 
whose  patron  saint  is  Thomas.    When  Mr.  Pixley  asserts 
that  all  Spiritualists  are  either  fools  or  knaves,  he  expresses 
the  opinion  of  the  average  man,  whose  common  sense  im- 
pels him  to  disbelieve  in  the  supernatural.  Common  sense 
is  a  queer  thing,  and  as  changeable  as  the  sky.    A  few 
hundred  years  ago  any  one  who  should  have  declared  the 
earth  to  be  round  would  have  been  laughed  at  by  men 
of  common  sense.     Common  sense  refuses  to  believe 
in  anything  which   seems  contrary  to  ordinary  ex- 
perience, or  is  outside  and  apparently  contradictory 
of  common  knowledge.     Once  everybody  of  good 
sense  believed  .in  ghosts;    now  comparatively  few  do. 
If  human  testimony  has  established  anything,  it  has 
established  the  existence  of  witches.    Who  now  be- 
lieves in  witches?    Increase  of  knowledge  has  banished 
the  witch,  reduced  the  ghost  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  for- 


mer self,  and  narrowed  the  field  of  the  supernatural  so 
much  that  there  is  scarcely  room  left  for  the  churches  to 
stand  comfortably.  If  all  belief  in  the  supernatural  should 
disappear,  it  is  manifest  that  the  occupation  of  the  churches 
would  be  gone.  Therefore  it  is  to  their  interest  to  in- 
crease, and  not  to  diminish,  this  belief.  This  is  the  point 
which  the  Spiritualist  should  press  home  upon  Brother 
Pixley.  "As  a  man  of  science,  as  a  man  of  common 
sense,"  the  Spiritualist  might  urge,  "  you  act  consistently 
in  refusing  to  believe  in  the  probability  of  the  alleged 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  but  as  a  Christian  you  do 
not.  In  order  to  get  |>coplc  in  these  days  to  believe  any- 
thing, you  must  prove  it  to  them.  The  church  teaches 
that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  but  asks  that  its  as- 
severation be  taken  on  faith.  Spiritualists  offer  to  prove 
what  the  church  teaches,  but  the  church  declines  to 
accept  the  very  evidence  of  which  it  stands  most  in  need. 
It  is  utterly  illogical  for  the  church  to  join  with  the  infidel 
in  regarding  it  as  inherently  incredible  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  should  communicate  with  the  living,  or  even 
make  themselves  visible.  Christ  raised  the  dead,  was 
seen  by  and  conversed  with  his  disciples  after  his  own 
death,  and  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  the  dead  rose 
from  their  graves.  He,  and  his  disciples  after  him,  cast 
evil  spirits  out  of  men.  The  Bible  is  full  of  accounts  of 
communication  with  the  other  world,  and  of  visits  of 
angels  and  other  spiritual  beings  to  the  earth,  where  they 
walked  and  talked  with  men.  The  miracles  of  Spiritual- 
ism are  not  a  bit  more  marvelous  than  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is  that  those 
of  Spiritualism  occur  now,  and  have  living  witnesses  to 
vouch  for  them,  while  those  of  the  Bible  happened  many 
centuries  ago ;  and  who  knows  anything  of  the  character 
of  the  obscure  and  often  anonymous  persons  on  whose 
written  authority  the  church  rests  its  faith  in  their  genu- 
ineness?" 

If  Brother  Pixley  should  answer,  like  a  good  church- 
man, that  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  are  the  work  of 
the  devil,  the  Spiritualist  might  reply  that  proof  of  the 
devil's  existence  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
world's  knowledge,  as  it  would  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
another  world  to  come. 

Although  the  average  man  may  approve  Mr.  Pixley's 
classification  of  the  believers  in  Spiritualism  into  knaves 
and  fools,  it  is  nevertheless  a  hasty,  erroneous  and  insult- 
ing classification.  There  are  man  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter, better  informed,  and  gifted  with  as  much  if  not 
more  brain  than  Mr.  Pixley,  who  are  Spiritualists.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  Spiritualism  finds  con- 
verts most  readily  among  the  cultivated,  whose  intelligence 
has  led  them  out  of  the  small  paddock  of  orthodox  the- 
ology. Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  fools  among  Spirit- 
ualists— the  ignorant,  credulous  noodles  from  whom  that 
knavish  class,  the  professional  "  mediums,"  derive  their 
uncanny  livelihood.  But  these  are  no  more  representa- 
tive of  Spiritualists  in  general  than  the  Salvation  Army 
is  representative  of  Christians  in  general. 

The  wisest  of  us  know  so  very  little  of  the  ocean  of  mys- 
tery on  which  the  world  is  a  floating  speck,  that  it  becomes 
us  to  be  modest  in  attempting  to  fix  the  bounds  of  the  pos- 
sible. But,  standing  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  Mr. 
Pixley  is  confident  that  the  eye  of  his  intellect  can  sweep 
the  sea  of  the  unknown,  see  beyond  the  dark  horizon,  and 
perceive  all  that  there  is.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  one 
so  favored  should  regard  with  contempt,  and  flout  as 
knaves  and  fools,  such  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  hesitate 
to  accept  his  report  of  the  state  of  the  universe. 


The  election  of  Mr.  Stanford  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Republicans  embarrasses  greatly  our  contemporary,  the 
Chronicle.  It  would  like  to  play  the  double  role  of  an 
'anti-monopoly"  advocate  and  a  Republican  organ; 
but  that  is  now  an  impossible  feat.  Turning  to  the 
Democratic  party,  the  Chronicle  finds  it  as  disinclined  as 
the  Republican  to  continue  the  war  upon  the  railroads. 
Under  these  saddening  circumstances  our  contemporary 
decides  that  the  creation  of  a  new  party  is  in  order.  No 
doubt  the  Chronicle  would  do  what  it  could  to  build  up 
such  a  party,  at  the  expense  of  that  to  which  it  is  wont  to 
avow  allegiance.  There  are,  we  think,  very  few  Repub- 
icans  who  would  regret  to  see  the  Chronicle  sever  the 
slight  connection  which  it  continues  to  maintain  with  their 
organization.  It  is  always  the  sour  and  quarrelsome 
guest  at  the  feast. 

The  success  of  the  British  troops  in  slaughtering  Arabs 
with  gunpowder  and  lead  has  so  filled  the  English  people 
with  amiable  gratification,  that  they  have  temporarily 
recovered  from  the  horror  and  indignation  which  they 
felt  a  few  days  ago  at  the  effort  of  sundry  unknown  Irish- 
men to  blow  up  British  public  buildings  with  dynamite . 
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GENERAL  GRANT  AS  AN  AUTHOR. 

General  Grant's  article  in  the  February  Century,  descrip- 
tive of  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  has  made  a  great  stir.  It  has 
given  that  hot-tempered,  narrow-minded,  malicious  and 
dogmatic  tribe,  the  military  critics,  ammunition  enough  to 
fight  bloodless  battles  in  print  for  months  to  come.  Fas- 
tidious scribblers  in  newspaper  offices  find  fault  with  the 
General's  literary  style,  though  why  they  should  have 
looked  for  artistic  work  from  Grant  is  past  guessing.  For 
our  part,  we  find  the  General 's  style  delightful.  It  is  blunt, 
direct,  and  wholly  free  from  ornament  or  affectation — just 
like  the  man  himself.  He  writes,  not  as  one  of  the  scribes, 
truly,  but  as  one  having  authority,  which  is  better.  To 
Grant,  Shiloh,  like  every  other  battle,  was  a  stern,  savage 
game,  in  which  the  players  were  bent  on  slaughtering 
those  opposed  to  them.  Fighting  means  to  him  hard 
work,  which  can  best  be  done  by  those  who  have  the 
most  skill,  men  and  courage.  In  writing  of  fighting,  he 
views  it  precisely  as  he  did  when  doing  it.  At  Shiloh, 
Grant  never  thought  of  the  literary  material  that  was  be- 
ing manufactured  in  the  din  and  roar — of  the  dramatic 
and  romantic  uses  to  which  the  bloodshed  might  be 
turned.  And,  apparently,  he  has  never  thought  of  it 
since. 

The  same  battle  is  described  in  the  same  Century  by 
the  son  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander. In  a  literary  way,  the  article  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison with  Grant's.  But  its  grace  of  narrative,  pict- 
uresque power  and  passionate  feeling,  while  they  engage 
and  thrill,  do  not  put  the  battle  before  our  eyes  as  does 
Grant's  hard,  practical  everyday  report  of  facts. 

The  General's  style  is  undoubtedly  wanting  in  the 
approved  beauties  of  the  writing  art,  but  he  can  do  terrific 
execution  with  his  pen,  for  all  that.  His  way  of  brush- 
ing aside  a  military  reputation  with  a  paragraph  is  appall- 
ing to  the  reader,  and  maddening  to  the  owner  of  the 
reputation,  if  he  happen  to  have  the  bad  luck  to  be 
alive.  The  dispatches  within  the  past  few  days  have  told 
of  the  furious  wrath  of  General  McCook  at  Grant's  treat- 
ment of  him  in  the  Century  article.  Here  is  all  that  is 
said  of  him : 

The  enemy  had  hardly  started  in  retreat  from  his  last  position, 
when,  looking  back  toward  the  river,  I  saw  a  division  of  troops 
coming  up  in  beautiful  order,  as  if  going  on  parade  or  review. 
The  commander  was  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  the  staft 
seemed  to  be  disposed  about  as  they  would  have  been  had  they 
been  going  on  parade.  When  the  head  of  the  column  came  near 
where  I  was  standing  it  was  halted,  and  the  commanding  officer, 
General  A.  McD.  McCook,  rode  up  to  where  I  was  and  appealed 
to  me  not  to  send  his  division  any  further,  saying  that  they  were 
worn  out  with  marching  and  fighting.  This  division  had  marched 
on  the  sixth  from  a  point  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of  Savannah, 
over  bad  roads.  The  men  had  also  lost  rest  during  the  night 
while  crossing  the  Tennessee,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
the  seventh.  It  was  not.  however,  the  rank  and  file  or  the  junior 
officers  who  asked  to  be  excused,  but  the  division  commander. 

Of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  is  revered  as  the  god 
of  war  by  all  good  Southeners,  and  whose  death  is  believed 
by  many  in  the  North  to  have  been  a  special  interposition 
of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  Union  cause,  Grant  calmly 
says : 

General  Albert  Sidney  Tohnston  commanded  the  Confederate 
forces  until  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  afternooon  of  the  first 
day.  His  wound,  as  I  understood  afterward,  was  not  necessarily 
fatal,  or  even  dangerous.  But  he  was  a  man  who  would  not 
abandon  what  he  deemed  an  important  trust  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger, and  consequently  continued  in  the  saddle,  commanding, 
until  so  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood  that  he  had  to  be  taken 
from  his  horse,  and  soon  after  died.  The  news  was  not  long  in 
reaching  our  side,  and,  I  suppose,  was  quite  an  encouragement 
to  the  Federal  soldiers.  I  had  known  Johnston  slightly  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  later  as  an  officer  in  the  regular  army.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  character  and  ability.  His  contemporaries 
at  West  Point,  and  officers  generally  who  came  to  know  him  per- 
sonally later,  and  who  remained  on  our  side,  expected  him  to 
prove  the  most  formidable  man  to  meet  that  the  Confederacy 
would  produce.  Nothing  occurred  in  his  brief  command  of  an 
army  to  prove  or  disprove  the  high  estimate  that  had  been  placed 
upon  his  military  ability. 

The  General  is  not  without  humor,  though  it  is  of  a 
very  grim  sort.    Here  is  a  good  specimen  of  it : 

General  Beauregard  was  next  in  rank  to  Johnston,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  which  he  retained  to  the  close  of  the 
battle  and  during  the  subsequent  retreat  on  Corinth,  as  well  as 
in  the  siege  of  that  place.  His  tactics  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised by  Confederate  writers,  but  I  do  not  believe  his  fallen  chief 
could  have  done  any  better  under  the  circumstances.  Some  of 
these  critics  claim  that  Shiloh  was  won  when  Johnston  fell,  and 
that  if  he  had  not  fallen  the  army  under  me  would  have  been  an- 
nihilated or  captured.  Ifs  defeated  the  Confederates  at  Shiloh. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  we  should  have  been  disgracefully 
beaten  «/all  the  shells  and  bullets  fired  by  us  had  passed  harm- 
lessly over  the  enemy,  and  //all  of  theirs  had  takeneffect.  Com- 
manding generals  are  liable  to  be  killed  during  engagements; 
and  the  fact  that  when  he  was  shot  Johnston  was  leading  a 
brigade  to  induce  it  to  make  a  charge  which  had  been  repeatedly 
ordered,  is  evidence  that  there  was  neither  the  universal  de- 
moralization on  our  side  nor  the  unbounded  confidence  on  theirs, 
which  has  been  claimed. 

Despite  his  literary  deficiencies,  General  Grant  has 
already  made  a  tremendous  success  in  this  new  field  of 
activity.    A  first  edition  of  180,000  of  the  number  of  the 


Century  containing  his  article  was  printed,  and  doubt- 
less further  editions  will  be  called  for.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  he  is  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  writing. 
Besides  the  articles  he  has  in  hand,  he  contemplates,  we 
are  told,  writing  his  recollections  of  the  period  from  the 
fall  of  Sumter  to  the  close  of  his  presidential  career, 
including  the  secret  history  of  his  relations  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Grant's  matter  is  so  very  interesting  that 
nobody  of  sense  cares  much  how  he  presents  it;  and  if 
his  account  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh  be  a  fair  sample  of 
what  he  can  do  with  the  pen,  he  is  certain  to  win  new 
fame  as  the  most  popular  author  of  the  time. 


AN  INCREASE  OF  PUBLIC  SPIRIT. 

Californians  have  an  agreeable  reputation  abroad  for 
open-handedness,  but  it  is  a  contradictory  fact  that  San 
Francisco  has  been  rather  noted  for  its  lack  of  public- 
spirited  citizens.  There  are  gratifying  proofs,  however, 
that  this  reproach  is  about  to  pass  away,  and  that  an  epi- 
demic of  generosity  is  breaking  out  among  our  rich  men. 
Senator  Stanford,  as  everybody  knows,  has  in  contempla- 
tion a  series  of  princely  gifts  to  the  people  of  the  city  and 
state.  Besides  the  memorial  university  which  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  found,  tributary  colleges  are  to  be  established, 
while  these  again  are  to  have  as  feeders  a  system  of  high 
schools.  All  these  institutions  are  to  be  situated  at  Palo 
Alto,  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  Senator  that  a  seat 
of  learning  will  thus  be  created  to  which  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  come.  Senator  Stanford  means, 
also,  to  build  and  equip  a  public  museum  in  San  Francisco, 
and  to  bestow  upon  the  city  an  institution  similar  to  the 
famous  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York.  The  plan  in- 
cludes courses  of  evening  instruction  for  mechanics  in 
the  application  of  science  to  their  trades;  a  school  of  de- 
sign; a  polytechnic  school;  galleries  of  arts,  collections 
of  models  of  inventions,  and  the  like— all  tending  to  the 
general  advancement  of  science  arid  art  in  the  community. 

Adolph  Sutro  has  expressed  his  warm  approval  of  the 
museum  project,  and;  signified  his  willingness  to  further 
it  by  giving  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Golden  Gate  park 
for  a  site;  and  he  has  also  intimated  that  he  may  make 
the  public  a  gift  of  his  fine  library. 

Senator  Fair,  of  Nevada,  has  recently  been  distin- 
guishing himself  in  acts  of  benevolence,  among  them  be- 
ing the  donation  of  a  valuable  piece  of  land  to  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Aid  Society. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  infectious.  Every  such  mani- 
festation of  philanthropy  augments  the  kind  of  patriot- 
ism known  as  state  pride,  by  making  the  state  and  its 
metropolis  worthier  of  the  pride  of  their  citizens.  Every 
such  good  deed,  too,  educates  the  people  in  kindly  feel- 
ing, which  reacnes  across  class  lines.  The  millionaire  who 
opens  his  heart  and  purse  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  fellow- 
citizens,  finds  reward  in  the  quick  and  hearty  appreci- 
ation of  his  generosity  by  the  public.  Envious  hatred  of 
the  rich — the  meanest  and  commonest  of  the  vices  of  the 
poor — is  shamed  to  silence,  if  not  effaced,  when  the  rich 
become  benefactors. 

California,  like  all  new  states,  has  heretofore  been  little 
better  than  a  battle  ground  whereon  fierce  fighters  for 
wealth  have  contended.  We  arc  passing  out  of  this  in- 
evitable, but  dreadfully  sordid  phase  of  progress.  Life 
is  growing  more  settled  and  calm.  Although  the  Philis- 
tine is  still  to  the  fore,  "sweetness  and  light"  increase 
their  power.  Many  men  who  have  won  in  the  rough 
struggle  for  riches,  miss  the  excitement  of  the  fray,  and, 
taking  counsel  of  what  is  best  within  them,  are  ceasing  to 
regard  the  rest  of  the  world  as  an  enemy  that  is  to  be 
worsted  and  despoiled.  The  ownership  of  millions  does 
not  change  human  nature — in  which,  after  all  is  said, 
there  is  much  that  is  amiable  and  unselfish.  California 
is  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization,  and  the  best  and 
most  pleasing  evidence  of  the  fact  is  the  inclination  of 
some  of  her  very  rich  men  toward  philanthropy.  The 
number  of  these  is  sure  to  increase,  under  the  force  of  ex- 
ample and  the  better  environment  which  many  influ- 
ences are  at  work  to  create. 


TIM.  HEARST  HON  AN/A. 


The  names  of  Congressmen  Henley  and  Sumner,  and 
Mr.  George  Hearst,  were  considered  by  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Legislature,  in  solemn  caucus  assembled, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  deliberation,  the  skeleton  hand  of 
the  remains  of  the  party  extended  to  Mr.  Hearst  the 
shado\\y  honor  of  a  complimentary  vote  for  United 
States  Senator.  The  San  Franciscan  regrets  that,  after 
careful  examination  of  its  conscience,  it  cannot  allow 
itself  to  offer  the  customary  congratulations  to  Mr. 


Hearst.  The  felicitations  are  all  due  to  the  Demorrntir 
party,  which  by  this  timely  giving  of  a  thistle  has  seo 
for  itself  the  continued  services  of  a  faithful  and  e\ 
hopeful  beast  of  burden.  It  is  without  disrespect  that  we 
so  describe  Mr.  Hearst.  The  metaphor  is  justified  by 
the  record.  After  a  life  devoted,  with  energy,  intelli- 
gence and  success,  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  Mr. 
Hearst  remembered  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  decided, 
for  the  best  geographical  reasons,  that  he  was  a  Democrat. 
Desiring  pastime,  he  made  this  fact  known  to  his 
friends,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  himself;  and  in  their 
hands  he  has  remained,  regardless  of  expense.  They 
bought  a  political  toy  called  the  Examiner,  which  has 
furnished  diversion  these  five  years  not  only  to  the  ven- 
erable millionaire,  but  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
state.  To  further  amuse  him,  Mr.  Hearst's  friends  gave 
him  the  agreeable  excitement  of  being  beaten  for  the 
nomination  for  Governor.  Casting  about  them  for 
more  pleasure,  these  friends  of  Mr.  Hearst  persuaded 
him  that  if  he  would  continue  to  rattle  the  Examiner  for 
two  years  more,  he  should  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  These  two  years  have  dragged 
themselves  into  history,  and  Mr.  Hearst  is  yet  a  private 
citizen.  But  he  still  has  his  friends  and  the  Examiner. 
He  is  in  their  hands  yet,  and  they  arc  nobly  determined 
that  the  Examiner  shall  remain  on  his,  if  it  should  cost 
every  dollar  he  possesses.  Hope,  judiciously  spurred,  can 
be  made  to  spring  in  the  human  breast  as  long  as  the 
breast  stays  above  ground.  Within  less  than  two  years 
the  gubernatorial  nomination  will  be  within  range  again. 
Should  Mr.  Hearst  miss  his  aim,  as  before,  he  will  be 
reminded  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  first  shot  at  the  sena- 
torial target.  There  is  no  end  of  pleasant  exercise  ahead 
for  this  patient  and  cheerful  gentleman.  There  is  not 
the  least  danger  that  the  hands  of  his  friends  will  weary  of 
the  task  of  holding  him  up;  and  as  his  bank  account 
seems  to  be,  like  his  hope,  inexhaustible,  he  can  count 
upon  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Democracy,  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  in  minority.  Rich,  amiable,  blessed 
with  the  possession  of  the  Examiner,  the  sole  means  of 
support  to  scores  of  hard-drinking  orphans,  endowed 
with  a  spirit  against  which  despair  flings  itself  in  vain — the 
lot  of  Mr.  Hearst  is  indeed  an  enviable  one.  If  between 
now  and  his  hundredth  birthday  this  extraordinary  old  gen- 
tleman shall  improve  his  leisure,  the  people  of  California 
will  have  no  reason  to  hesitate  about  electing  him  to  high 
office  on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  public  affairs.  It 
may  be  the  happy  fate  of  posterity  to  see  the  name  of 
Hearst  blazing  in  the  political  firmament  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  George  Augustus  Sala 
that  O'Donovan  Rossa  is  a  mere  gas-bag,  and  that  his 
endeavors  to  give  the  impression  that  the  London  dyna- 
miters act  as  his  agents,  are  but  a  device  to  pull  dollars 
from  the  pockets  of  simple-minded,  warm-hearted  Irish 
patriots  in  this  country,  who  desire  to  prove  their  native 
land  fit  for  political  independence  by  encouraging  the 
murder  of  innocent  men  and  women  and  children  in 
England.  It  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  possibility,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Rossa  may  deceive  others  besides  Irish 
patriots  by  his  peculiar  method  of  advertising.  If,  after 
one  of  these  explosions,  some  relative  of  one  of  the  slain 
or  mangled  victims  should  take  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
and  testify  to  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Rossa's 
claim  to  responsibility  by  killing  him,  we  do  not  think 
the  avenger  would  have  much  reason  to  fear  an  American 
jury.   


There  is  a  gentleman  in  this  state  who  has  a  genius  for 
discovering  statesmen.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Stockton 
Mail.  It  was  he  who  brought  Congressman  Budd  out  of 
obscurity,  and  he  suggested  the  nomination  of  Congress- 
man Sumner  by  the  Democrats  of  the  Second  district, 
when  he  had  been  rejected  by  those  of  the  Fourth.  The 
Republicans  of  the  Second  also  followed  his  advice  in 
choosing  Mr.  Louttit  for  their  congressional  nominee. 
The  Mail  was  the  first  to  name  Governor  Stanford  for 
the  senatorship.  The  idea  was  at  once  taken  up  by  other 
journals,  and  won  immediate  popularity.  The  A/ail  is  a 
newspaper  that  aspiring  gentlemen  should  take  care  to  be 
on  good  terms  with,  since  its  political  lightning  flashes 
with  so  sure  an  aim. 


The  poem, "  Only  Waiting,"  published  in  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan last  week,  and  credited  to  Adelaide  Anne  Proctor, 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Mace.  We  took  the  poem 
from  Bryant's  collection,  in  which  Miss  Proctor  is  given 
as  the  author,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  her  book  of 
poems,  while  it  does  in  Mrs.  Mace's.  Bryant,  therefore, 
was  in  error. 


IO 
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BIRTHS-MRS.  MEEK  OF  A  SON 


My  name  is  Meek.  I  am,  in  fact,  Mr.  Meek.  That 
son  is  mine  and  Mrs.  Meek's.  When  I  saw  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Times  I  dropped  the  paper.  I  had  put  it  in 
myself,  and  paid  for  it,  but  it  looked  so  noble  that  it 
overpowered  me. 

As  soon  as  I  could  compose  my  feelings,  I  took  the 
paper  up  to  Mrs.  Mock's  bedside.  "  Maria  Jane,"  said 
I  (I  allude  to  Mrs.  Meek),  "  you  are  now  a  public  char- 
acter." We  read  the  review  of  our  children  several  times, 
with  feelings  of  the  strongest  emotion;  and  I  sent  the 
boy  who  cleans  the  boots  and  shoes  to  the  office  for  fif- 
teen copies.    No  reduction  was  made  on  that  quantity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  our  child  had 
been  expected.  In  fact,  it  had  been  expected  with  com- 
parative confidence  for  some  months.  Mrs.  Meek's 
mother,  who  resides  with  us— of  the  name  of  Bigby — 
had  made  every  preparation  for  its  admission  to  our  circle. 

I  hope  and  believe  I  am  a  quiet  man.  I  will  go  farther. 
I  know  I  am  a  quiet  man.  My  constitution  is  tremulous, 
my  voice  was  never  loud,  and  in  point  of  stature  1  have 
been  from  infancy  small.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
Maria  Jane's  mamma.  She  is  a  most  remarkable  woman. 
I  honor  Maria  Jane's  mamma.  In  my  opinion  she  would 
storm  a  town,  single-handed,  with  a  hearth-broom,  and 
carry  it.  I  have  never  known  her  to  yield  any  point  what- 
ever to  mortal  man.  She  is  calculated  to  terrify  the 
stoutest  heart. 

Still — but  I  will  not  anticipate. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  of  any  preparations  being  in 
progress  on  the  part  of  Maria  Jane's  mamma,  was  one 
afternoon  several  months  a^o.  I  came  home  earlier  than 
usual  from  the  office,  and  proceeding  into  the  dining- 
room,  found  an  obstruction  behind  the  door,  which  pre- 
vented it  from  opening  freely.  It  was  an  obstruction  of 
a  soft  nature.    On  looking  in,  I  found  it  to  be  female. 

The  female  in  question  stood  in  the  corner  behind  the 
door,  consuming  sherry  wine.  From  the  nutty  smell  of 
that  beverage  pervading  the  apartment,  I  have  no  doubt 
she  was  consuming  a  second  glassful.  She  w  ore  a  clock 
bonnet  of  large  dimensions,  and  was  copious  in  figure. 
The  expression  of  her  countenance  was  severe  and  dis- 
contented. The  words  to  which  she  gave  utterance  on 
seeing  me  were  these  :  "  Oh,  git  along  with  you,  sir,  if  you 

C lease;  me  and  Mrs.  Bigby  don't  want  no  male  parties 
ere ! " 

That  female  was  Mrs.  Prodgit. 

I  immediately  withdrew,  of  course.  I  was  rather  hurt, 
but  I  made  no  remark.  Whether  it  was  that  I  showed  a 
lowness  of  spirit  after  dinner,  in  consequence  of  feeling 
that  I  seemed  to  intrude,  I  cannot  say.  But  Maria  Jane's 
mamma  said  to  me,  on  her  retiring  for  the  night,  in  a  low, 
distinct  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  reproach  that  com- 
pletely subdued  me,  "  George  Meek,  Mrs.  Prodgit  is  your 
wife's  nurse ! " 

I  bear  no  ill-will  toward  Mrs.  Prodgit.  Is  it  likely 
that  I,  writing  this  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  should  be  ca- 
pable of  deliberate  animosity  toward  a  female  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  Maria  lane?  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
fate  may  have  been  to  blame,  and  not  Mrs.  Prodgit ;  but 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  latter  female  brought  deso- 
lation and  devastation  into  my  lowly  dwelling. 

We  were  happy  after  the  first  appearance;  we  were 
sometimes  exceedingly  so.  But  whenever  the  parlor  door 
was  opened  and  "Mrs.  Prodgit!"  announced  (and  she 
was  very  often  announced),  misery  ensued.  I  could  not 
bear  Mrs.  Prodgit's  look.  I  felt  that  I  was  far  from 
wanted,  and  had  no  business  to  exist  in  Mrs.  Prodgit's 
presence.  Between  Maria  Jane's  mamma  and  Mrs.  Prod- 
git there  was  a  dreadful  secret  understanding— a  dark 
mystery  and  conspiracy,  pointing  me  out  as  a  being  to  be 
shunned.  I  appeared  to  have  done  something  that  was 
evil.  Whenever  Mrs.  Prodgit  called  after  dinner,  I  re- 
tired to  my  dressing-room  (where  the  temperature  is  very 
low,  indeed,  in  the  wintry  time  of  the  year),  and  sat  look- 
ing at  my  frosty  breath  as  it  rose  before  me,  and  at  my 
rack  of  boots — a  serviceable  article  of  furniture,  but  never, 
in  my  opinion,  an  exhilarating  object. 

The  length  of  the  councils  that  were  held  with  Mrs. 
Prodgit,  under  these  circumstances,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe.  I  will  merely  remark  that  Mrs.  Prodgit  always 
consumed  sherry  wine  while  the  deliberations  were  in 
progress;  that  they  always  ended  in  Maria  Jane's  being 
in  wretched  spirits  on  the  sofa,  and  that  Maria  Jane's 
mamma  always  received  me,  when  I  was  recalled,  with  a 
look  of  desolate  triumph,  that  too  plainly  said,  "  Now, 
George  Meek!  You  see  my  child,  Maria  Jane,  a  ruin, 
and  I  hope  you  are  satisfied] " 

I  pass,  generally,  over  the  period  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  day  when  Mrs.  Prodgit  entered  her  protest 
against  male  parties  and  the  ever  memorable  midnight 
when  I  brought  her  to  my  unobtrusive  home,  in  a  cab, 
with  an  extremely  large  box  on  the  roof,  and  a  bundle,  a 
band-box  and  a  basket  between  the  driver's  legs.  I  have 
no  objection  to  Mrs.  Prodgit  (aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs. 
Bigby,  who  I  never  can  forget  is  the  parent  of  Maria 
Jane)  taking  entire  possession  of  my  unassuming  estab- 
lishment. In  the  recesses  of  my  own  breast  the  thought 
may  linger  that  a  man  in  possession  cannot  be  so  dreadful 
as  a  woman,  and  that  woman  Mrs.  Prodgit;  but  I  ought 
to  bear  a  good  deal,  and  hope  I  can,  and  do.  Huffing 
and  snubbing  prey  upon  my  feelings,  but  I  can  bear  them 
without  complaint.  They  may  tell  in  the  long  run;  I 
may  be  hustled  about  from  post  to  pillar  beyond  my 
strength ;  nevertheless,  I  wish  to  avoid  giving  rise  to 
words  in  the  family. 

The  voice  of  nature,  however,  cries  aloud  in  behalf  of 
Augustus  George,  my  infant  son.  It  is  for  him  that  I 
wish  to  utter  a  few  plaintive  household  words.  I  am  not 
at  all  angry ;  I  am  mild— but  miserable. 

I  wish  to  know  why,  when  my  child,  Augustus  George, 
was  expected  in  our  circle,  a  provision  of  pins  was  made, 
as  if  the  little  stranger  were  a  criminal — who  was  to  be  put 
to  the  torture  immediately  upon  his  arrival — instead  of  a 
holy  babe?  I  wish  to  know  why  haste  was  made  to  stick 
those  pins  all  over  his  innocent  form  in  every  direction? 


I  wish  to  be  informed  why  light  and  air  were  excluded 
from  Augustus  Oeorge  like  poisons?  Why,  I  ask,  is  my 
unoffending  infant  so  hedged  into  a  basket  bedstead, 
with  dimity  and  calico,  with  miniature  sheets  and 
blankets,  that  I  can  only  hear  him  snuffle  (and  no 
wonder!)  dee])  down  under  the  pink  hood  of  a  little  bath- 
ing machine,  and  can  never  peruse  so  much  of  his  linea- 
ments as  his  nose? 

Was  I  expected  to  be  the  father  of  a  French  roll,  that 
the  brushes  of  all  nations  were  laid  in  to  rasp  Augustus 
George?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  his  sensitive  skin  was 
ever  intended  by  nature  to  have  rashes  brought  out  upon 
it  by  the  premature  and  incessant  use  of  those  formidable 
little  instruments? 

Is  my  son  a  nutmeg,  that  he  is  to  be  grated  on  the  stiff 
edges  of  sharp  frills?  Am  I  the  parent  of  a  muslin  boy, 
that  his  yielding  surface  is  to  be  crimped  and  small  plait- 
ed? Or  is  my  child  composed  of  paper  or  of  linen,  that 
impressions  of  the  fine  getting-up  art  practiced  by  the 
laundress  are  to  be  printed  on,  all  over  his  soft  arms  and 
legs,  as  I  constantly  observed  them?  The  starch  enters 
his  soul;  who  can  wonder  that  he  cries? 

Was  Augustus  George  intended  to  have  limbs  or  to  be 
born  a  Torso?  I  presume  that  limbs  were  the  intention, 
as  they  are  the  usual  practice.  Then  why  are  my  poor 
child's  limbs  fettered  and  tied  Up?  Am  I  to  be  told  that 
there  is  any  analogy  between  Augustus  George  Meek  and 
Jack  Shepard? 

Analyze  castor-oil,  at  any  institution  of  chemistry  that 
may  be  agreed  upon,  and  inform  me  what  resemblance 
in  taste  it  bears  to  that  natural  provision  which  it  is  at 
once  the  pride  and  duty  of  Maria  Jane  to  administer  to 
Augustus  George  !  Yet  I  charge  Mrs.  Prodgit  (aided  and 
abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby)  with  systematically  forcing  castor- 
oil  on  my  innocent  son  from  the  first  hour  of  his  birth. 
When  that  medicine,  in  its  efficient  action,  causes  internal 
disturbance  to  Augustus  George,  I  charge  Mrs.  Prodgit 
(aided  and  abetted  by  Mrs.  Bigby)  with  insanely  and  in- 
consistently administering  opium  to  allay  the  storm  she 
has  raised.    What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 

If  the  days  of  Egyptian  mummies  are  past,  how  dare 
Mrs.  Prodgit  require,  for  the  use  of  my  son,  an  amount 
of  flannel  and  linen  that  would  carpet  my  humble  roof? 
Do  I  wonder  that  she  requires  it?  No!  This  morning, 
within  an  hour,  I  beheld  my  son,  Augustus  George,  in 
Mrs.  Prodgit's  hands,  and  on  Mrs.  Prodgit's  knee,  being 
dressed.  He  was  at  the  moment,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  having  nothing  on  but  an  extremely 
short  shirt,  remarkably  disproportionate  to  the  length  of 
his  usual  outer  garments.  Trailing  from  Mrs.  Prodgit's 
lap,  on  the  floor,  was  a  long,  narrow  roller,  or  bandage,  I 
should  say,  of  several  yards  in  extent.  In  this  I  saw  Mrs. 
Prodgit  tightly  roll  the  body  of  my  unoffending  infant, 
turning  him  over  and  over,  now  presenting  his  uncon- 
scious face  upward,  now  the  back  of  his  bald  head,  until 
the  unnatural  feat  was  accomplished  and  the  bandage 
secured  by  a  pin,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
entered  the  body  of  my  only  child.  In  this  tourniquet  he 
passes  the  present  phase  of  his  existence.  Can  I  know  it 
and  smile! 

1  fear  I  have  been  betrayed  into  expressing  myself  too 
warmly,  but  I  feel  deeply — not  for  myself — for  Augustus 
George.  I  dare  not  interfere.  Will  anyone?  Will  any 
publication?  Any  doctor?  Any  parent?  Anybody?  I 
do  not  complain  that  Mrs.  Prodgit  (aided  and  abetted 
by  Mrs.  Bigby)  entirely  alienates  Maria  Jane's  affections 
from  me,  and  interposes  an  impassable  barrier  between 
us.  I  do  not  complain  of  being  made  of  no  account. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  of  any  account.  But  Augustus 
George  is  a  production  of  nature  (I  cannot  think  other- 
wise), and  I  claim  that  he  should  be  treated  with  some 
remote  reference  to  nature.  In  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Prodgit 
is,  from  first  to  last,  a  convention  and  a  superstition.  Are 
all  the  faculty  afraid  of  Mrs.  Prodgit?  If  not,  why  don't 
they  take  her  in  hand  and  improve  her? 

P.  S. — Maria  Jane's  mamma  boasts  of  her  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  says  she  brought  up  seven  chil- 
dren besides  Maria  Jane.  But  how  do  I  know  that  she 
might  not  have  brought  them  up  much  better?  Maria 
Jane  herself  is  far  from  strong,  and  is  subject  to  head- 
aches and  nervous  indigestion.  Besides  which,  I  learn 
from  the  statistical  tables  that  one  child  in  five  dies  with- 
in the  first  year  of  its  life,  and  one  child  in  three  within 
the  fifth.  That  don't  look  as  if  we  could  never  improve 
in  these  particulars,  I  think  ! 

P.  P.  S.— Augustus  George  is  in  convulsions. — Charles 
Dickens. 


SONG. 


The  violet  loves  a  sunny  bank, 

The  cowslip  loves  the  lea; 
The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm, 

But  I  love — thee! 

The  sunshine  kisses  mount  and  vale. 

The  stars  they  kiss  the  sea; 
The  west  winds  kiss  the  clover-bloom, 

But  I  kiss— thee! 

The  oriole  weds  his  mottled  mate, 

The  lily 's  bride  o'  the  bee; 
Heaven's  marriage-ring  is  round  the  earth. 

Shall  I  wed  thee?  fames  Bayard  Taylor. 


I  have  not  kept  the  vows  I  made  last  year; 

Still,  still  I  feel  I'm  held  in  Folly's  thrall; 
But  shall  I  drop  a  sad,  regretful  tear 

O'er  time  misspent?    Can  I  the  past  recall? 

Now  shall  I  to  the  future  turn  my  gaze — 
The  course  pursued  by  many  other  men, 

Who  wait  for  Better  times  in  coming  days: 
Put  by  the  Now  and  wait  until  the  Then. 

No;  seriously,  the  course  I  must  pursue 
Is  this — to  grasp  the  Present,  not  the  Near; 

I  must  not  standing  wait  for  the  To  Do, 
But  give  the  virtues  mastery  in  the  Here. 

Concord  Philosopher,  in  Boston  Courier. 


POOR  SHAKESPEARE. 


A  discovery  has  been  made  in  this  state,  says  the  Min- 
neapolis  Tribune,  which  is  certain  to  produce  a  world- 
wide sensation.  The  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Hast- 
ings, Minnesota,  auther  of  Atlantis  and  Ragnarok,  found 
four  years  ago  in  the  writings  of  Francis  Bacon  a  descrip- 
tion, twice  repeated,  of  a  cipher  whereby  one  writing 
could  be  infolded  and  hidden  in  another,  "omnia  per 
omnia,  the  writing  infolded  holding  a  quintuple  relation 
to  the  writing  infolded." 

He  also  noted  in  Bacon's  De  Augmentis  (book  VI, 
chapter  II)  that  he  was  in  favor  of  removing  certain 
"secrets  of  knowledge"  by  "obscurity of  delivery"  from 
the  "  capac  ities  of  the  vulgar,"  and  to  "  reserve  them  to 
selected  auditors,  or  wits  of  such  sharpness  as  can  pierce 
the  veil." 

As  Mr.  Donnelly  was  a  convert  to  the  theory  that 
Francis  Bacon  was  the  real  author  of  the  plays  attributed 
to  Shakespeare,  and  as  he  did  not  believe  that  the  writer 
of  such  works  could  forever  renounce  them,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  this  cipher  rule  was  intended  by  Bacon  as  a 
hint  that  there  was  such  a  cipher  in  the  plays,  in  which 
he  asserted  his  authorship  of  them.  Mr.  Donnelly  has 
worked  for  four  years  past  with  the  greatest  industry,  and 
has  at  last,  within  the  past  three  months,  found  the  rules 
and  solved  the  problem. 

Lately  Mr.  Donnelly  was  visited  at  his  residence  by 
Appleton  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Shakespearean  Myth,  and 
himself  a  disbeliever  in  the  Shakespeare  authorship, 
though,  as  he  has  expressly  stated,  by  no  means  com- 
mitted to  a  Baconian  authorship.  Mr.  Morgan  looked  at 
first  rather  skeptically  at  Mr.  Donnelly's  work,  but  ulti- 
mately expressed  himself  as  satisfied  that,  "  if  it  was  not 
a  cipher— written  into  the  plays  examined  by  the  method 
described  by  Bacon  in  book  VI,  chapter  II,  of  his  De 
Augmentis — it  is  a  most  marvelous  sequence  of  identical 
coincidences,  and  one  forbidden  by  any  known  or  con- 
jectured law  of  chances." 

The  law  of  chances,  in  fact,  makes  it  impossible  that 
whole  consecutive  coherent  sentences  could  be  worked 
out  by  a  constituent  rule  if  there  was  no  cipher. 

The  words  of  the  hidden  story  hold  a  fixed  and  regular 
relation  to  the  scenes  and  acts  of  the  plays,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  counting ;  hence  the  results  are  not  matter  of 
guesswork,  but  as  demonstrable  as  a  sum  in  arithmetic. 

The  play  Mr.  Donnelly  has  been  principally  working 
on  is  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  attracted  to  this 
play  by  the  fact  that  within  a  few  pages  (act  4,  scenes  1, 
2  and  4,  and  act  4,  scene  2)  he  found  the  words  "  Francis," 
"  Bacon  "(twice  repeated),  "  Bacon's"  "  son,"  "  master," 
"kings,"  "exchequer  St.  Albans"  (the  latter,  as  is  well 
known,  being  the  name  of  Bacon's  place  of  residence). 
In  act  2,  scene  4,  he  found  the  name  of  "  Francis"  (Ba- 
con's first  name)  repeated  on  one  page  twenty  times; 
while  in  a  scene  in  The  Merry  Wives  (act  2,  scene  1)  the 
name  of  "  William"  (the  first  name  of  Shakespeare)  is 
repeated  eleven  times  in  one  short  verse,  as  if  by  one  re- 
iteration of  these  two  names  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  cipher  in  the  plays.  The  name  of  Shake- 
speare occurs  as  "  Shake  "  and  "  peer,"  or  "  sphere,"  or 
as  "Shakes"  and  "peer;"  and  these  combinations  are 
found  in  every  one  of  the  plays.  It  was  upon  these  clews 
Mr.  Donnelly  labored,  until  he  has  discovered  the  rule 
and  worked  out  enough  of  the  cipher  story  to  show  that 
the  plays  contain  a  narrative  of  Bacon's  own  life,  and  a 
secret  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

It  seems  that  Elizabeth,  during  the  Essex  troubles,  be- 
came, as  is  known,  incensed  at  the  use  made  of  the  play 
of  Richard  II,  in  which  is  represented  the  deposition  and 
killing  of  the  king;  and  she  made  it  one  of  the  points  of 
prosecution,  which  cost  Essex  his  head,  that  he  had  hired 
the  company  of  players  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged 
to  represent  it  "  more  than  forty  time  in  open  streets  and 
in  tavern  yards,"  in  order  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
her  own  deposition  and  murder.  History  tells  usthatshe 
caused  the  arrest  of  Haywards,  who  wrote  a  prose  narra- 
tive of  the  deposition  of  Richard  II,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Essex,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  a  state  prosecution.  The 
cipher,  as  worked  out  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  shows  that  at  the 
same  time  Shakespeare  was  arrested  as  the  author  of  the 
plays;  he  was  threatened  with  the  torture,  and  disclosed 
to  the  officers  of  the  crown  the  fact  that  Bacon  was  the 
real  author  of  the  plays.  Bacon  threw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  great  lord 
treasurer,  who  saved  him  from  exposure  and  prosecution, 
but  revealed  the  truth  to  Elizabeth ;  and  this  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  so  long  as  Elizabeth  lived  she 
kept  Bacon  out  of  office  and  in  poverty. 

Such  a  discovery  would  be  the  most  extraordinary  in 
modern  literature ;  it  would  settle  the  long  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  the  plays;  and  the  disclosures 
that  would  then  be  revealed  by  the  cipher  narrative  might 
even  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  reign  of  the  greatest 
queen  of  England.  Bacon  alludes  to  her  in  the  cipher 
as  "the  jade,"  "the  wanton,"  "the  old  termagant," 
etc.,  and  narrates,  among  other  things,  the  well-known 
scene  where  she  struck  Essex  a  box  on  the  ear  for  turning 
his  back  on  her.  Bacon  doubtless  wrote  in  cipher  that 
which  would  have  brought  his  head  to  the  block  if 
written  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Donnelly  has  kept  his  secret  from  all  but  a  few 
personal  friends,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  have  re- 
vealed his  discovery  until  he  had  worked  out  the  whole 
story,  and  until  his  book  containing  it  was  ready  for  pub- 
lication; but  he  has  recently  been  nominated  for  Con- 
gress, in  the  Third  district  of  Minnesota,  and  will  be 
engaged  in  the  canvass  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  this 
will  necessarily  delay  the  work.  On  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  therefore,  he  has  consented  to  file  a  caveat  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
cipher  has  unquestionably  been  found. 

His  book  will  probably  not  be  ready  for  publication 
until  next  spring  or  summer,  for  the  work  of  translating 
the  cipher  is  a  very  slow  and  tedious  one;  every  word 
has  to  be  carefully  counted,  for  the  miscount  of  a  single 
word  would  throw  out  the  work  of  whole  pages. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 

Lord  Ampthill  once  found  Bismarck  reading  Ander- 
son's story  on  the  Ugly  Duckling,  which  relates  how  a 
duck  hatched  a  swan's  egg,  and  how  the  signet  was  jeered 
at  by  his  putative  brethren  the  ducklings,  until  one  day 
a  troop  of  lordly  swans,  floating  down  the  river,  saluted 
him  as  one  of  their  race.  "Ah,"  observed  Bismarck,  "  it 
was  a  long  time  before  my  poor  mother  could  be  persuaded 
that  in  hatching  me  she  had  not  produced  a  goose." — 
Temple  Bar. 


During  his  last  years,  trials  and  troubles  fell  thick  upon 
Macready.  The  death  of  his  daughter  Katie,  out  at  sea, 
on  her  return  from  Madeira,  was  a  crushing  blow.  "  She 
was  very  interesting,  with  a  certain  vein  of  poetry  in  her, 
and  a  good  deal  of  enthusiam,  which  found  its  vent,  after 
many  struggles,  in  true  piety.  Among  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering she  was  known  and  remembered  as  "the  good 
Miss  Macready."  The  second  marriage,  eight  years  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  brought  him  indeed  all  the  con- 
solation that  sympathy  can  give  to  affliction.  His  first  wife- 
he  had  taken  as  a  girl  from  trie  stage  ;  her  modest  grace  and 
simplicity  of  character  and  demeanor  had  won  the  great 
actor's  affection,  as  she  played  with  him  in  Edinburgh. 
His  second  wife  "had  never  seen  a  play;  she  did  not 
know  what  acting  was.  But  in  Macready's  presence  she 
felt  a  power  which  impressed  her;  the  things  he  said,  and 
his  way  of  saying  them,  stirred  her  thought  and  feeling. 
She  had  heard  of  him  as  a  proud  man ;  she  found  him 
a  gentle  one.  He  was  old ;  she  was  still  fresh  and  fair. 
But  when  she  knew  that  he  loved  her,  she  knew  that  he 
was  very  dear  to  her."  And  so,  under  the  pressure  of 
many  sorrows,  but  in  the  pure  light  of  true  love,  the  even- 
ing of  the  tragedian's  life  passed  away.  He  had  a  firm 
faith  in  God  and  in  a  better  and  higher  life  beyond  the 
grave. — The  Saturday  Rrciew. 


When  Bismarck  had  been  appointed  to  the  Legation 
at  Frankfort  (a  post  which  he  owed  to  the  delight  with 
which  Frederick  William  IV  had  read  his  bluff  speeches 
in  the  Prussian  Lower  House),  he  was  present  at  a  public 
ball,  where  a  member  of  the  French  Corps  Legislatif,  M. 
Jouvois  de  Clancy,  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  noted  fire- 
eater.  This  gentleman  had  been  a  Republican,  but  had 
turned  his  coat  after  the  coup  d'etat.  He  was  a  big  man, 
with  dandefied  airs,  but  evidently  not  much  accustomed 
to  society,  for  he  had  brought  his  hat — not  a  compressible 
one — into  the  ball-room,  and  in  waltzing  he  held  it  in  his 
left  hand.  The  sight  of  the  big  Frenchman  careering 
round  the  room  with  the  hat  extended  at  arm's  length 
was  too  much  for  Bismarck's  sense  of  fun ;  so,  as  M. 
Jouvois  revolved  past  him,  he  dropped  a  copper  coin  into 
the  hat.  One  may  imagine  the  scene.  The  Frenchman, 
turning  purple,  stopped  short  in  his  dancing,  led  back  his 
partner  to  her  place,  and  then  came  with  flashing  eyes  to 
demand  satisfaction.  There  would  have  been  assault 
and  battery  on  the  spot,  if  friends  had  not  interposed; 
but  on  the  following  day  the  Frenchman  and  the  Prus- 
sian met,  with  pistols,  and  the  former  was  wounded.  Un- 
fortunately for  Bismarck,  M.  Jouvois  knew  Louis 
Schneider,  the  ex-comedian,  who  had  become  Court 
Councilor  to  Frederick  William  IV,  and  was  that  eccen- 
tric monarch's  favorite  companion.  Schneider  had  but 
a  moderate  fondness  for  Bismarck,  and  he  represented 
his  act  of  gaminerie  in  so  unfavorable  a  light  to  the  king, 
that  Flis  Majesty  instructed  the  Foreign  Office  to  read  the 
newly  appointed  diplomatist  a  severe  lecture. —  Temple 
Bar. 


No  circumstances  were  ever  less  favorable  than  lane 
Austen's  to  good  letter-writing.  She  possessed  one  liter- 
ary instrument  which  she  used  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
delicacy — the  instrument  of  critical  observation,  as  "ap- 
plied to  the  commoner  types  and  relations  of  human  life. 
Within  the  limits  fixed  for  her  by  temperament  and  cir- 
cumstances, she  brought  it  to  bear  with  unrivaled  success 
— success  which  has  placed  her  among  English  classics. 
But  she  was  practically  a  stranger  to  what  one  may  call, 
without  pedantry,  the  world  of  ideas.  The  intellectual 
and  moral  frame-work  of  her  books  is  of  the  simplest  and 
most  conventional  kind.  The  author  of  Corinne,  placed 
as  she  was  in  the  very  center  of  the  European  stress  and 
tumult,  might  well  think  them  too  tame  and  com- 
monplace to  be  read.  Great  interests,  great  questions, 
were  life  and  death  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  as  they  were  to  her 
successor,  George  Sand.  She  realized  the  continuity  of 
human  history,  the  great  fundamental  laws  and  necessi- 
ties underlying  all  the  outward  tangle  and  complication. 
And  it  was  this  insight,  this  far-reaching  sympathy,  which 
gave  her  such  power  over  her  time,  and  made  her  person- 
ality and  her  thoughts  "  incalculably  diffusive."  Mean- 
while Jane  Austen,  in  her  Hampshire  home,  seems  to 
have  lived  through  the  stormiest  period  of  modern  Euro- 
pean history  without  being  touched  by  any  of  the  large 
fears  or  hopes,  or  even  strongly  impressed  by  any  of  the 
dramatic  characters  or  careers,  in  which  it  abounded. 
Though  the  letters  extend  from  1796  to  1817,  there  is 
barely  a  mention  of  politics  in  them,  except  in  some  small 
personal  connection ;  and  of  the  literary  forces  of  the  time 
—Goethe,  Byron,  Wordsworth— there  is  hardly  a  trace. 
Even  when  she  comes  to  London,  though  we  have  an 
occasional  bare  record  of  a  visit  to  a  theater,  we  still  hear 
of  nothing  except  sisters,  cousins,  neighbors,  the  price  of 
"  Irish,"  and  the  new  fashions  in  cd^&.—MacmUlan's 
Magazine. 

Charles  Dickens  was  a  very  little  and  a  very  sickly  boy, 
but  he  had  always  the  belief  that  this  circumstance  had 
brought  to  him  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having 
greatly  inclined  him  to  reading.  When  money  troubles 
came  upon  his  parents,  the  poor  little  fellow  was  taken 
away  from  school  and  kept  for  some  time  at  an  occupation 
most  distasteful  to  him,  with  every  surrounding  that 
could  jar  on  sensitive  and  refined  feelings.  But  the  great 
hardship,  and  the  one  which  he  felt  most  acutely,  was 
the  want  of  companionship  of  boys  of  his  own  age. 
lew  years  later  on  wc  read  in  "  Mr.  Foster's  Life"  a. 


school-fellow's  description  of  Charles  Dickens:  "A 
healthy  looking  boy,  small  but  well  built,  with  a  more 
than  usual  flow  of  spirits,  inclining  to  harmless  fun — sel- 
dom or  never,  I  think,  to  mischief.  He  usually  held  his 
head  more  erect  than  lads  ordinarily  do,  and  there  was 
general  smartness  about  him."  This  is  also  a  very  good 
personal  description  of  the  man.  I  have  never  heard 
him  refer  in  any  way  to  his  own  childish  days,  excepting 
in  one  instance,  when  he  would  tell  the  story  of  now, 
when  he  lived  at  Chatham,  he  and  his  father  often  passed 
Gad's  Hill,  in  their  walks,  and  what  an  admiration  lie  had 
for  the  red  brick  house  with  its  beautiful  old  cedar  trees, 
and  how  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  larger  and  finer  than  any 
other  house;  and  how  his  father  would  tell  him  that  if  he 
were  to  be  very  persevering  and  were  to  work  hard  he 
might  perhaps  some  day  come  to  live  in  it.  I  have  heard 
him  tell  this  story  over  and  over  again,  when  he  hail  be- 
come the  possessor  of  the  very  place  which  had  taken 
such  a  hold  upon  his  childish  affections.  Beyond  this  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  instance  of  any  allusion  being 
made  by  him  to  his  own  early  childhood.  He  believed 
the  power  of  observation  in  very  young  children  to  be 
close  and  accurate,  and  he  thought  the  recollection  of 
most  of  us  could  go  further  back  than  we  suppose.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  my  own  memory  may  carry  me  back, 
but  I  have  no  remembrance  of  my  childhood  which  is  not 
immediately  associated  with  him.  He  had  a  wonderful 
attraction  for  children,  and  a  quick  perception  of  their 
character  and  disposition  ;  a  most  winning  and  easy  way 
with  them,  full  of  fun,  but  also  of  a  graver  sympathy 
with  their  many  small  troubles  and  perplexities,  which 
made  them  recognize  a  friend  in  him  at  once. —  The  Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 


YEARN  NOT  FOR  GREAT  RICHES. 

My  dear  young  man,  have  you  ever  wished  with  all  the 
power  of  your  wishing  apparatus  to  be  a  cold  and  haughty 
millionaire?  Have  you  in  the  winter  of  your  discontent, 
when  your  overcoat  was  at  your  uncle's  place  of  business, 
had  the  thought  come  into  your  mind  that  you  could  not 
be  truly  happy  until  you  could  roll  in  wealth?  If  so,  you 
have  erred. 

If  you  have  acquired  a  consuming  thirst  for  great  riches 
— if  you  have  permitted  the  desire  to  become  a  flinty- 
hearted  money-king  to  fasten  itself  upon  your  mobile 
mind,  my  dear  young  friend,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  shake 
it  off  before  it  is  everlastingly  too  late  for  you  to  reform. 
The  thirst  to  be  a  millionaire  of  cold,  haughty  mien,  is 
the  thing  that  is  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  social  and 
moral  structure  of  this  great  republic,  and  bringing  woe, 
dyspepsia,  nightmare,  and  sometimes  solitary  confinement 
at  hard  labor  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  upon  an  otherwise 
well-behaved  and  fairly  good  people. 

With  all  my  heart  I  pity  the  man  who  gets  up  in  the 
morning  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  turns  the  collar  he  wore 
the  day  before,  and  says  to  himself  in  a  low  but  impress- 
ive tone  of  voice :  "  I  shall  start  out  to-day  with  the 
resolute  purpose  of  becoming  a  millionaire  this  year." 
He  is  likely  to  miss  the  connection  and  not  get  in  on 
time.  A  large  majority  of  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
reap  a  heavy  crop  of  disappointment,  and  that  the  first 
breezes  from  Greenland's  icy  mountains  will  find  him  with 
his  usual  stock  of  poverty  on  hand  and  his  overcoat  still 
in  the  care  of  his  uncle. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  great  population 
can  be  millionaires,  my  dear  young  man ;  and  very  few  of 
those  who  are  now  able  to  draw  their  check  for  a  million, 
and  go  to  the  bank  and  get  it  cashed,  started  out  in  life 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  getting  into  that  habit.  Of 
the  young  men  who  set  out  with  premeditation  and  afore- 
thought during  the  past  year  to  become  millionaires  be- 
fore Christmas,  few  nave  got  there  yet.  Some  of  them 
are  in  jail,  some  are  in  Canada,  and  most  all  of  them  are 
in  trouble. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  men  to  want  to  be  millionaires, 
and  it  is  a  still  greater  mistake  for  them  to  believe  that 
millionaires  know  nothing  but  joy  on  the  half-shell. 
On  the  contrary,  millionaires  have  constantly  on  hand 
more  annoyances  and  yard-wide  gloom — and  the  canker 
of  one  thing  or  another  gnaws  at  their  vitals  more  in  a 
week — than  a  moderately  poor  man  knows  anything  about 
in  a  month  of  Sundays. 

Ask  any  millionaire  you  know  if  this  isn't  true,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  cold,  hard,  cast-iron  fact.  But  do 
not  ask  him  to  give  you  his  millions  and  be  a  poor  man 
himself,  and  have  all  your  happiness,  and  roll  for  awhile 
amid  the  blessings  of  all  your  poverty,  for  he  will  decline. 
Perhaps  he  will  disrespectfully  decline. 

He  will  probably  tell  you  that  the  habit  of  being  an 
unhappy  millionaire  has  grown  upon  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  can't  well  shake  it  off  at  his  time  of  life,  and 
that  though  his  woe,  and  disappointment,  and  dyspepsia, 
and  fear  of  burglars  and  bank-busters  are  hard  to  bear, 
he  feels  he  will  have  to  stick  it  out  and  grin  and  bear  it 
to  the  end.  It  is  always  thus  with  bad  habits;  once  they 
get  thoroughly  fixed  upon  a  person — burned  into  his 
system,  as  it  were — it  is  hard  for  him  to  throw  them  off 
like  a  worn-out  garment  or  an  out-of-style  set  of  political 
principles. 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  for  a  man  who  has  been  a  millionaire 
for  any  length  of  time  to  step  down  from  his  high  place 
and  be  a  plain,  common  person  with  only  one  pair  of 
trousers,  and  a  bank-account  that  has  a  way  of  keeping 
just  about  balanced  from  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary till  the  evening  of  the  thirty-first  of  December  in  each 
and  every  year. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  my  friends  through 
the  medium  of  these  widely-read  columns  that  I  am  not  a 
millionaire.  If  any  of  my  friends  have  been  erroneously 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  I  am,  I  will  now  break  the 
news  to  them  gently,  and  frankly  admit  that  I  am  not. 
Nay,  more;  I  think  I  am  happier,  and  have  a  more 
frolicksome  liver,  take  me  one  day  with  another,  than 
any  millionaire  lam  intimately  acquainted  with. 

Wealth  has  its  advantages,  my  dear  young  man,  but  I 
have  never  thirsted  for  more  of  it  than  I  could  write 
with  six  figures.    I  do  not,  in  my  daily  walks,  suffer  that 


restraint  that  I  would  naturally  feel  if  I  were  a  million 
of  proud,  haughty  mien.    I  can  go  down  to  the  groi 
store  when  I  want  a  codfish,  and  have  it  wrapped  in 
piece  of  brown  paper,  and  carry  it  home  by  the  tail,  with- 
out the  least  regard  for  the  remarks  of  a  cold  and 
captious  world.    But  if  I  were  a  millionaire  I  could  not 
do  that  without  feeling  the  keen  edge  of  public  criticism. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  carry  that  codfish  openly  before 
the  gaze  of  the  public,  and  when  I  would  meet  the  pub- 
lic, or  even  a  small  part  of  it,  I  should  hide  the  codfish 
under  my  coat. 

Again,  I  would  not  trade  my  appetite  for  that  of  any 
millionaire  in  the  world,  and  take  odds.  For  what 
mattered!  it  if  a  man  have  canvas-back  duck,  and  dia- 
mond-back terrapin,  and  winter  strawberries  at  five  dol- 
lars a  smell,  if  his  appetite  has  been  abused  until  it  is  as 
sad  and  tired  as  a  last  year's  dish-rag  on  the  garden 
fence? 

I  have  a  fine  appetite, that  has  time  and  again  proved 
its  ability  to  keep  well  in  any  climate,  and  I  always  know 
just  where  to  find  it  when  1  want  it.  When  I  sit  down 
where  there  is  anything  to  eat,  it  is  the  custom  of  my 
appetite  to  be  right  there  with  me.  I  never,  in  all  my 
long  and  varied  career,  had  to  go  out  when  I  wanted  it, 
and  hunt  it  up,  or  even  look  under  the  table  for  it. 

I  saw  the  other  day,  in  the  window  of  a  picture-store, 
a  fine  engraving  of  a  collection  of  American  million- 
aires, and  I  looked  at  it  with  more  than  passing  in- 
terest until  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  my  own  portrait 
was  not  in  the  collection.  I  feared,  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  that  it  might  have  got  there  by  mis- 
take, and  that  is  why  I  glanced  hurriedly  from  face 
to  face  with  a  considerable  degree  of  nervousness.  It 
was  a  great  relief  to. me  to  find  that  I  had  very  prop- 
erly been  counted  out  of  the  honored  assembly  of 
wealth-stricken  and  sad-eyed  citizens,  for  otherwise  I 
should  have  felt  with  considerable  pain  that  my  portrait 
was  practically  out  of  place. 

With  my  modest  and  shrinking  disposition,  it  would  fill 
me  with  unpleasant  surprise  and  no  little  annoyance  to 
come  suddenly  upon  an  engraving  of  a  collection  of 
haughty-looking  millionaires,  and  see  my  pensive  and  re- 
poseful face  and  Queen  Anne  bald  head  in  the  proces- 
sion. Ordinarily  I  am  a  quiet,  peaceable  man,  hating 
contention  with  my  fellow-man,  especially  when  my  fel- 
low-man is  bigger  than  I  am ;  but  I  would  borrow  a  shot- 
gun and  go  in  search  of  the  engraver  who  would  thus  tra- 
duce me. 

This  article  is  intended  merely  to  convince  the  thought- 
less young  man  who  mayhap  may  be  thinking  of  sallying 
forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  to  reap  great  wealth 
with  considerable  soonness,  that  contentment  does  not 
always  abide  in  the  brown-stone  palace  with  a  cast-iron 
dog  on  the  front  porch,  nor  the  canker  of  discontent  gnaw 
at  the  vitals  of  the  occupants  of  the  modest,  vine-clad 
cottage  with  a  cupboard  full  of  home-made  pumpkin- 
pies. — Scott  Way,  in  Puck. 


The  French  novelist,  for  all  his  so-called  realism,  takes 
neither  his  characters  nor  his  scenes  from  everyday  life, 
his  contention  being  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  ne  would 
produce  a  work  so  insufferably  dull  that  no  one  would 
buy  it.  Writing  not  as  we  do,  virginibus  puerisque,  but 
for  readers  who  like  the  dots  to  be  placed  upon  the  i's, 
he  sets  before  them  a  succession  of  pictures  from  life, 
drawn  often  with  great  power  and  insight  into  human 
nature,  nearly  always  with  scrupulous  exactitude  of  detail, 
and  asserts — what  cannot  be  denied — that  they  are  true 
pictures.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  usually  unpleasant 
pictures,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  by 
readers  who  adopt  the  too  common  course  of  arguing 
from  the  particular  to  the  general.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  scenes  portrayed  in  such 
books  as  Le  Nabab,  or  Les  Roisen  Exil,  or  to  doubt  that 
the  author  could,  if  he  chose,  point  to  the  living  or  dead 
originals  of  his  chief  characters,  and  declare  that  he  has 
maligned  none  of  them  ;  but  when  we  find  him,  year  after 
year,  dwelling  and  insisting  upon  what  is  most  ignoble  in 
his  fellow-creatures,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  accuse  him 
of  a  suppressio  vert  and  a  suggestio  falsi.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  which  is  a  burlesque, 
I  do  not  remember  one  of  M.  Daudet's  books,  from 
Fromont  feioie  et  Risler  Atne  down  to  Sapho,  his  last  and 
infinitely  his  worst  production,  which  does  not  leave  be- 
hind it  a  profound  impression  of  sadness.  "  C'cstlafaute 
de  la  vie,  qui  dicte,"  he  said  once,  in  answer  to  this  re- 
proach, as  though  life  had  but  one  side,  or  as  though  the 
literal  truthfulness  of  a  photograph  conveyed  all  that 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  a  landscape.  But,  indeed,  some 
people,  as  we  know,  have  the  misfortune  to  be  color- 
blind; and  to  them,  no  doubt,  the  outlines  of  the  world 
must  seem  to  be  filled  in  rather  with  shade  than  with  light. 
One  may  pay  a  willing  homage  to  M.  Daudet's  genius, 
and  yet  sus[>ect  that  life,  if  he  had  chosen  to  listen,  might 
have  dictated  to  him  different  stories  from  those  which 
he  has  published;  and  one  may  question  whether  hissons 
will  be  much  the  better  for  reading  Sapho,  even  "  quand 
Us  auront  vingt  ans."  The  subject  of  French  fiction,  its 
tendencies  and  its  influences,  is  too  long  a  one  to  be  more 
than  glanced  at  here.  The  wit,  the  brilliancy,  the  charm 
of  style  of  About,  Octave  Feuillet,  Cherbulicz,  Jules 
Claretie,  and  others  of  less  repute,  are  familiar  to  most 
educated  men.  Not  all  of  them  are  such  pessimists  as 
M.  Daudet,  yet  those  who  know  what  ordinary  French 
life  is,  will  find  only  a  faint  reflection  of  it  in  the  novels 
of  the  above-named  writers,  unless  it  be  here  and  there 
in  the  pages  of  the  first.  It  is  always  best  to  avoid 
making  statements  which,  from  their  very  nature,  are  not 
susceptible  of  proof;  but  after  associating  pretty  con- 
stantly with  French  people  for  a  matter  of  twenty  years,  I 
will  take  upon  me  to  say  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  marriage  vow  is  broken  more  frequently  in  France 
than  elsewhere.  That  weary  old  tale  of  conjugal  infidel- 
ity, which  appears  to  be  as  essential  to  the  French  novel- 
ist as  the  more  legitimate  love  affair  and  marriage  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  are  to  his  British  confrere,  might, 
I  believe,  be  told  with  as  much  or  as  little  truth  of  other 
countries. — The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


If  happiness  has  not  her  scat  and  center  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great,  but  never  can  be  blest. — Burns. 

The  holiday  season  is  over,  but  the  odors  of  the  ever- 
green, pine  and  holly  garlands  still  linger  in  our  houses, 
and  the  impressions  of  the  holiday  trade  are  left  on  the 
fashion  of  our  garments,  household  furniture,  interior 
decorations,  novelties  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  upon 
glassware,  china,  porcelain  and  delft.  Tinted  and  colored 
glass  and  bisque  figures  are  the  rage  of  the  period.  The 
glassware,  whether  for  the  dining-room  or  parlor,  the  bou- 
doir or  reception-room,  is  the  latest  wonder.  It  is  nonsen- 
sical to  talk  about  fashion  in  glass  and  porcelain.  Nov- 
elties are  brought  out  from  week  to  week,  but  one  novelty 
does  not  displace  the  other,  and  so  there  is  an  infinite 
variety  of  designs,  all  of  which  are  equally  fashionable. 

In  fine  decorative  glass  the  latest  high  novelty  is 
an  Austrian  production  of  vases,  jardinieres,  receivers, 
cfiergnes  and  flower-holders,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  forms, 
mostly  natural  and  realistic,  in  colored  glass,  lined  with 
milky-tinted  glass  in  opalescent  shaded  effects.  The 
decorations  are  glass  flowers,  leaves  and  tendrils,  all  in 
high  relief  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel.  Other  novelties 
in  glass  consist  of  a  revival  of  the  famous  glass  pieces  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  now  only  seen  in  the  royal  mu- 
seums of  Europe,  but  recently  reproduced  by  the  glass- 
workers  of  Austria.  These  piecesare  in  classically  grace- 
ful forms— chalices,  cups,  plates,  fiacons,  roses,  urns, 
ceboriums  and  other  ecclesiastical  vessels,  in  smoky  red, 
blue,  green  or  clear  crystal  glass  adorned  with  oriental, 
antique,  classic  and  mediaeval  decorations,  put  on  in 
colored  mosaic  patterns,  and  sometimes  in  white  beaded 
glaze. 

Amborine  glass  shading,  from  ruby  red  to  amber,  and 
from  sapphire  blue  to  milky  white  or  opaline  tinted  hues, 
though  not  the  latest  novelty,  is  made  new  by  the  unique 
•forms  in  which  it  appears  from  week  to  week.  The  very 
latest  production  in  this  kind  of  glass  is  the  yard-long, 
trumpet-shaped  blue  and  white  shaded  epergne,  for  the 
center  of  a  dinner  table,  or  for  a  stand  or  console  in  the 
parlor.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  Peruvian 
flower.  Its  corolla  is  only  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
across  the  throat,  tapering  into  a  slender  tube  planted  in 
a  green  glass  calyx  for  a  base,  and  resting  on  a  heavy 
circular,  scalloped  French  plate  mirror  for  a  pedestal. 


All  old  shapes  of  cups  and  saucers,  tea  urnsand  cream 
jugs  are  revived  in  fancy  decorated  china  tea,  coffee  and 
dinner  sets.  The  latest  fancy  in  tea  cups  is  to  have  them 
flat  and  shallow  rather  than  narrow  and  tall.  The  tea 
cools  quicker  in  such  cups.  Breakfast  coffee  cups  take 
the  same  form,  but  after-dinner  tea  cups  must  be  tall,  con- 
ical, and  ta(>ering  in  a  straight  line  from  the  rim  to  the 
bottom ;  but  they  are  as  small  as  ever.  Decorated  ware 
in  color  is  almost  universally  used  at  table,  but  white 
Dresden  china  decorated  in  repousse  relief  figures  is  con- 
sidered very  elegant.  Color  on  the  table  is  then  supplied 
by  flowers  and  tinted  glassware,  and  sometimes  by  deco- 
rative embroidery  in  color  on  the  table  linen.  It  was  the 
snowy  whitenessof  china  and  linen,  brightened  by  silver, 
Bohemian  glass  and  flowers,  that  made  the  cabinet  din- 
ners given  under  Mrs.  Grant's  orders  famous,  and  caused 
them  to  be  characterized  as  "  a  culinary  triumph,  artist- 
ically pleasing  to  every  sense." 


At  a  recent  dinner  given  by  a  noted  society  leader  to  a 
select  company,  the  table  was  laid  in  this  wise:  Down 
the  center  of  the  white  damask  cloth  ran  a  strip  of  rich 
cardinal  velvet,  scalloped  at  the  edges.  All  along  the 
edges  were  bunches  of  smilax,  small  white  chrysanthe- 
mums and  violets.  The  edges  were  embroidered  with  gilt 
thread,  and  as  they  were  deep  and  sharp  pointed,  there  was 
no  stiffness  of  effect.  At  each  corner  was  a  spray  of 
strawberries  and  leaves,  the  wreaths  and  sprays  being 
slightly  tacked  to  the  velvet,  to  keep  them  in  place. 
Opal  glasses  of  different  sizes  and  colors  looked  lovely  on 
this  deep  red  ground,  and  cut-glass  dishes  with  pink  and 
white  hyacinths  and  maiden-hair  ferns  alternated  with 
the  dessert  of  oranges,  red  apples  and  black  Ham- 
burg grapes.  Beside  each  plate  was  the  quaint  menu, 
which  deserves  particular  mention.  These  ornamental 
cards  contained  the  names  of  the  guests,  the  menu,  and 
an  appropriate  selection  from  Shakespeare.  Thus  the 
story-teller  and  most  genial  man  was  greeted  with  this 
motto :  "A  merrier  man  within  the  limit  of  becoming 
mirth  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal." — Loi'e's  Labor 
Lost.  A  young  lawyer  received  this  hint:  "  We  will  not 
stand  to  prate.  We  come  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our 
tongues." — Richard  LIL  An  old  friend  of  the  family 
had  this  line:  "His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome 
here." — 7wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The  topsof  the  cards 
were  appropriately  mottoed  from  Shakespeare.  One  had, 
in  gilt  letters,  "  Be  patient  to  the  last." — Julius  Casar. 
Another,  "  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  make  a  merry 
feast." — Comedy  of  Errors.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
and  amusing  exercise  for  young  ladies  to  find  a  number 
of  such  lines,  and  adapt  them  to  friendly  and  social  pur- 
poses; and  perchance  the  exercise  might  improve  and  be 
the  means  of  introducing  many  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  bard,  who  are  yet  strangers  to  his  wonderful  genius. 
Elegant  menu  cards  come  with  ready-printed  mottoes, 


and  others  again  have  blank  spaces,  so  that  the  lines  may 
be  selected  by  the  hostess.  In  this  direction  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  that  tact  which  makes  a 
lady  famous  for  her  entertainments.  To  do  this  she  must 
know  the  tastes  of  her  guests ;  and  if  she  uses  a  selection 
suited  to  his  or  her  position,  or  from  a  favorite  author,  the 
recipient  may  be  counted  among  her  future  friends  and 
admirers  at  once.   

There  is  a  rage  for  bisque  figures  of  all  kinds,  esj>e- 
cially  bisque  dogs,  Italian  greyhounds,  pugs,  skyes,  tans, 
bull-dogs,  and  every  other  kind  of  dog,  and  in  all  sizes. 
They  are  in  every  attitude  ever  assumed  by  a  real 
live  dog,  and  are  placed  in  hallways,  libraries,  parlors, 
boudoirs,  dining-rooms  and  bed-rooms.  The  large,  life- 
sized  dogs  sit,  stand  or  lie  on  rugs  before  the  fire-place, 
on  each  side  of  the  door,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  in 
similar  places  all  about  the  house.  Little  dogs,  in  groups 
or  singly,  are  found  on  tables,  stands,  the  topsof  bureaus, 
chiffonferes,  mantel-pieces  and  in  cabinets,  among  other 
article  of  bric-a-brac  in  brass,  glass  and  china.  Cats  in 
bisque  arc  almost  as  fashionable  as  dogs,  while  all  ani- 
mals, from  pigs  to  elephants,  are  produced  in  bisque  for 
fashionable  consumption. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  nearly  every  one  has  one  or 
two  cast-off  dresses,  which  must  either  be  discarded  en- 
tirely or  else  made  over.  I  know  a  charming  matron 
who  has  two  grown-up  daughters,  and  these  two  girls  had 
each  an  old-fashioned  navy-blue  cashmere  dress.  Now, 
one  of  the  young  ladies  is  a  decided  brunette,  and  the 
other  will  pass  for  a  blonde,  though  not  the  true  type. 
The  brunette  took  a  fancy  to  a  hunter's  green  cloth  suit 
she  saw  in  the  park  a  short  time  ago,  and  at  once  set 
about  to  have  a  tailor-made  suit  for  herself.  She  had 
a  jacket  made  with  military  front,  and  used  gilt  buttons 
and  braid  to  brighten  it  up.  The  long  panel  draperies 
had  two  rows  of  gilt  braid  around  them,  and  were  draped 
gracefully  in  the  back.  The  green  felt  hat  had,  besides 
a  row  of  interlaced  braid,  three  shaded  tips  of  green  on 
each  side. 

Girls  don't  like  to  be  outdone  by  elder  sisters,  and 
their  mother,  to  obviate  this,  has  always  dressed  them 
alike;  or  at  least,  when  one  had  anything  new  the  other 
expected  to  receive  something  of  equal  value.  The 
younger  sister  did  not  like  a  green  suit,  so  she  said  she 
would  have  a  new  one  made  from  the  two  old  navy-blue 
dresses,  if  she  could  be  allowed  to  plan  it.  She  procured 
velveteen  of  the  same  shade  to  combine  with  the  cash- 
mere, after  it  had  been  carefully  ripped,  cleaned  and 
pressed.  The  basque  and  draperies  were  of  the  cash- 
mere, and  the  skirt  and  decorations  were  of  velvet.  The 
skirt  was  finished  with  a  narrow  single  box-plaiting  of 
cashmere,  and  had  long,  pointed  draj>erics  of  the  same 
in  the  front,  with  bouffant  effect  in  the  back.  On  the  left 
side  the  drajiery  was  allowed  to  be  open,  with  eyelets 
worked  in  it  and  a  narrow  ribbon  run  through.  Each 
interlacing  was  finished  with  a  bow  of  satin  ribbon,  with 
a  navy  blue  and  gilt  plon  plon  on  the  ends.  The  neck 
was  finished  with  a  high  dog-collar  of  velvet,  fastened 
with  a  gilt  buckle.  The  sleeves  had  narrow  velvet  cuffs. 
A  short  wrap,  rather  loose  in  the  front  and  much  shirred 
in  the  back,  was  made  of  the  cashmere,  the  velvet  collar 
and  broad  velvet  ribbon  being  its  only  suggestion  of  trim- 
ming. With  the  suit  she  wore  a  blue  felt  hat  with  a  vel- 
vet brim,  and  a  handsome  Prince  Charlie  plaid  scarf,  with 
a  family  of  blue  birds  with  gilt  legs,  feet  and  beaks  perched 
directly  in  front.  Around  her  neck,  and  showing  only  a 
little  above  the  dog-collar,  was  a  scarf  to  match  the  hat. 
Her  gloves  were  tan-colored,  and  she  carried  a  "  natty  " 
little  velvet  muff  lined  with  the  plaid,  and  it  had  a  pair 
of  blue  birds  fastened  in  the  center,  while  the  cords  at 
the  ends  had  plon  plons. 

I  met  the  two  sisters  in  their  new  dresses  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  which  suit  do  you  think  was  the  handsomer? 
The  navy  blue,  decidedly.  Not  only  was  the  toilet 
pretty,  but  the  wearer  as  well ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
ability  to  do  the  right  thing,  as  well  as  the  certainty  that 
it  has  been  done,  ought  to  make  any  woman  look  pretty. 
"Lovely"  is  a  more  appropriate  word;  for,  after  all, 
the  woman  who  is  doing  her  utmost  to  make  the  best  of 
all  the  little  worries  of  life  is  lovely — full  of  love,  and 
worthy  of  its  bestowal  upon  her. 


At  Mrs.  Hill's  dressmaking  parlors  I  saw  a  beautiful 
evening  dress,  to  be  worn  to  a  party  this  week.  It  is 
made  of  plain  and  brocade  lavender  satin,  and  has  a 
watteau  train  finished  to  a  point  instead  of  square.  The 
front  is  of  the  brocade,  and  has  two  narrow  box-plaitings 
of.  plain  satin  around  the  base.  The  brocade  is  cut  in 
points,  which  have  pearl  passamenterie  trimmings  on  each 
point.  The  side  widths  have  three  knife-plaitings  of 
plain  satin  edged  with  Oriental  lace,  above  which  is  a 
high  Pompadour  drapery.  The  bodice  is  cut  low  and  is 
fastened  in  the  back,  the  lacings  being  concealed  by  the 
watteau  train.  Around  the  neck  and  arm-holes  is  a  cas- 
cade of  Oriental  lace,  below  which  is  a  leaf  and  fringe  of 
pearl  passamenterie.  The  sleeves  are  laced  across  the  top 
part  of  the  arm,  and  the  long  cream-colored  gloves  will 
come  up  above  the  elbow. 

The  funny  picture  of  Dignity  and  Impudence,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  graciousness  of  a  big  dog  and  the  pertness 


of  a  little  one,  was  never  better  typified  than  it  is  to-day, 
when,  remembering  the  wits  and  beaux  of  the  old  French 
courts,  one  hears  that  the  swell  of  the  hour  is  taking 
snuff,  and  that  jeweled  boxes  are  again  in  vogue.  The 
contrast  is  dreadful ;  the  comparison  is  sufficiently  odious. 
However,  the  snuff-box  will  make  woman  cling  to  her 
vinaigrette.  If  the  snuff-box  be  a  gentleman's  refuge 
from  embarrassment,  hers  may  be  found  in  the  inhaling 
of  odors  from  her  silver-tipped,  cut-glass  bottle. 

The  bottle  has  not  changed  in  shape,  but  the  belles' 
caprice  in  regard  to  odors  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly 
settled.  The  wise  one  makes  the  perfume  a  part  of  her- 
self, so  that  violet,  heliotrope,  lilac  or  opoponox  whis- 
|kts  of  her  coming,  and  seems  to  be  a  part  of  her  person- 
ality. For  this  reason,  lavender  and  violet  have  always 
recommended  themselves  to  women  of  good  taste,  neither 
being  ovcr|>owermg,  and  each  delightful  in  the  powder. 
Lavender  gives  a  positive  aroma  of  purity  to  the  lingerie 
among  which  it  is  thrown.  Myrtle  isa  delicious  perfume, 
which  owes  its  popularity,  not  alone  to  its  sweetness,  but 
to  the  preference  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  who  delights 
in  it,  and  claims  it  as  especially  hers.  It  seems  typical  of 
the  men  themselves  to  hear  that  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  Prince  Bismarck  prefer  eau  de  Cologne  of  a  fine 
make  to  all  other  odors. 

How  one  smiles  at  the  thought  of  ladies  offering  their 
scent-bottles  to  their  beaux,  who,  exhausted  by  the  effects 
of  snuff,  are  in  sad  need  of  refreshing  and  strengthening 
draughts  of  sweetened  air.  Unlike  the  blessing  of  old 
given  to  a  sneeze,  "  God  bless  you,  if  it  isn't  snuff,"  there 
will  have  to  be  a  new  one  invented,  calling  for  preserva- 
tion from  the  effects  of  snuff.  I  suppose  it  will  be  given 
with  as  much  graciousness  as  the  big  dog  expended  on 
the  little  one,  when  he  tried  to  frighten  him  to  death  with 
his  bark,  at  the  risk  of  bursting  a  blood-vessel.  We  must 
all  be  "  up  to  snuff." 

The  Russian  bowl  is  now  the  thing  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  possess.  It  is  of  any  size,  from  the  little  thing 
containing  no  more  than  a  tablespoonful,  to  the  big  bowl 
in  which  a  plum  pudding  might  rest — if  one  can  imagine 
an  English  pudding  and  a  Russian  bowl  remaining  in 
peace  together ;  and  being  of  wood,  it  is  indestructible. 
The  bright  red  and  gold  of  its  coloring  make  it  a  gay 
little  ornament,  and  it  serves  as  a  work-basket,  as  a  holder 
for  flower-pots,  or  as  a  catch-all.  It  is  used  as  a  bread 
and  cake  dish  by  those  who  are  not  afraid  of  color. 
There  are  ladles  and  spoons  of  the  same  ware  for  those 
who  like  them,  and  all  will  bear  hot  and  cold  water. 


It  is  not  upon  record  that  anybody  ever  said  lisse  was 
unbecoming ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anybody  ever 
found  to  assert  that  it  wore  well,  for  it  does  not.  The 
most  careful  woman  in  the  world  can  only  keep  lisse  from 
crushing  by  not  putting  it  on.  Still,  it  is  possessed  of  a 
spirit  of  kindliness  that  softens  the  worst  complexion,  and 
makes  smooth-looking  all  its  roughness.  With  the  tailor- 
made  costume  there  is  being  worn  a  ruching — if  it  may 
be  so  called — that  is  not  so  easily  crushed  as  lisse,  which 
adapts  itself  better  to  the  general  style  of  the  dress.  It 
is  made  of  the  square-meshed  canvas  known  as  etamine, 
and  its  folds — for  that  is  what  they  are — are  sufficiently 
deep  to  be  basted  in,  collar  fashion,  at  the  neck.  For 
wear  with  other  costumes  a  corded  effect  is  produced  by 
a  band  of  black  satin,  showing  first  a  piping  of  the  same, 
then  one  of  scarlet  and  another  of  black,  while  a  very 
narrow  plaiting  of  black  lisse  surmounts  them  all.  The 
same  is  shown  in  all  white,  creamy  satin  being  used,  and 
two  pipings  and  two  tisses  form  the  finish.  Scarlet  and 
orange  surah  and  cripe  de  Chine  are  also  used  in  this  way, 
and  are  generally  becoming  to  women  of  an  oriental  style 
of  coloring.  Fluted  ruching  is  used  for  mourning  wear, 
when  folds  or  plaitings  are  not  liked.  Lisse  is  always  in 
vogue,  no  matter  how  fragile  it  looks.  With  lace  or  with- 
out, in  dead  white  or  in  cream-color  flecked  with  chenille 
or  gold,  nobody  can,  and,  indeed,  nobody  wants  to,  con- 
demn it  for  its  one  reprobate  habit  of  "  mussing."  No- 
body ever  felt  that  her  neck  did  not  look  nice  when  she 
had  on  a  dainty  cr'epe  lisse  ruching. 


Avoid  letting  your  bonnet  grow  dusty  looking.  A  little 
brushing  will  keep  it  from  that  undesirable  condition — if 
you  only  remember  to  do  it.  Then,  if  the  strings  are 
mussed,  they  should  be  ironed  smooth ;  or,  if  you  have 
been  tying  them  and  want  a  change,  why,  try  making  a 
bridle  of  them ;  the  shabby  part  may  be  hidden  under- 
neath, and  the  work  will  take  very  little  time.  Beware  of 
shabby  black  lace  on  a  black  bonnet.  It  is  enough  to 
draw  tears  from  the  eye  of  an  oyster,  and  can  always  be 
dis|>enscd  with.  Lace,  like  bon-bons,  is  a  luxury  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  woman ;  but  experience  should  have 
taught  her  long  ago  that  black  lace,  in  its  shabby  stage,  is 
only  fit  for  the  plaiting  on  the  edge  of  a  black  train. 
Instead  of  a  common  bird  choose  the  braid  decoration 
for  your  felt  hat,  because  that  is  pschutt;  and  if  it  is  inex- 
pensive, it  nevertheless  always  looks  the  same,  and' will 
not  betray  your  confidence,  as  does  the  badly  stuffed  and 
poorly  dyed  cheap  bird. 

Do  not  sit  down  to  make  a  bonnet  or  trim  a  hat,  as  if 
the  cares  of  the  whole  country  were  on  your  shoulders. 
Why,  it's  great  fun !  Make  up  your  mind  to  that.  Every- 
thing a  woman  can  do  to  help  herself  is  enjoyable,  and 
the  next  best  thing  to  being  young  one's  self  is  having  a 
daughter  for  whom  you  can  make  the  dainty  chapeau 
that  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  make  you  glad  that  she  is 
glad.  F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  STAGE. 


The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City  have  fallen  upon 
the  Baldwin,  and,  in  the  most  contradictory  and 
anomalous  fashion,  shed  thereon  a  blaze  of 
glory.  These  must  be  akin  to  Bulwer's  "  lumin- 
ous shadow,"  for  they  have  rendered  every- 
thing about  the  Baldwin  brighter  and  lighter, 
including  the  hearts  of  the  manager,  and  ex- 
cepting the  treasury,  which  cannot  from  ap- 
pearances be  very  light.  The  string  at  the  box 
office  onMonday  night  looked  more  like  an  in- 
dication of  grand  opera  than  of  plain,  ordinary, 
every  day  drama,  if  such  adjectives  can  be,  with 
any  sort  of  propriety,  applied  to  a  melodrama  in 
which  every  melodramatic  requisite  is  dupli- 
cated or  triplicated. 

The  play  has  a  plot,  and  all  the  action  and 
dialogue  has  an  eye  single  to  its  development. 
The  leading  lady  has  two  parts,  mother  and 
daughter.  The  villain  is,  as  we  all  know,  the 
essential  of  melodrama;  and  here  we  have  no  less 
than  three — a  high  and  mighty  society  villain,  a 
character  villain,  and  a  low  comedy  villain. 
Even  in  its  general  outline  and  presentment,  the 
play  presents  two  aspects,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
clearly  defined  dual  character  of  the  audience. 
It  was  very  clear  that  the  patrons  of  the  gallery 
recognized  this  fact,  for  not  only  was  that  ele- 
vated retreat  crowded,  so  literally  "almost  to 
overflowing  "  as  to  arouse  considerable  appre- 
hension in  the  front  rows  of  the  dress  circle,  but 
its  occupants  evidently  felt  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  was  their  evening.  In  fact,  there  were 
several  occasions  during  the  performance  in 
which  the  interest  was  pretty  nearly  divided  be- 
tween gallery  and  stage.  Just  as  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  such  a  tumultuous  gathering,  so  entirely 
unconventional  as  regarded  coats  and  conver- 
sation (both  of  which  were  to  a  certain  degree 
"off")  would  be  possible  anywhere  but  in  San 
Francisco,  my  local  pride  was  soothed  by  a  re- 
mark from  a  gentleman  in  front :  "Oh,  that's 
nothing  to  New  York."  The  somewhat  sug- 
gestive frankness  with  which  this  portion  of  the 
audience  centered  their  interest  in  "  Jim  Far- 
ren,"the  New  York  thief  and  jail-bird,  was  in- 
finitely amusing.  Equally  striking  was  the 
rapturous  and  approving  outburst  which  greeted 
every  sentiment  expressed  by  that  hero,  which 
appealed  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  these 
elevated  moral  critics.  His  declaration  that  he 
"never  had  split  on  a  pal,"  in  particular,  called 
out  noisy  and  enthusiastic  endorsement.  There 
is  no  question  that  this  peculiar  element  added 
a  certain  spicy  charm  to  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment—at  least  to  those  philosophers  who  be- 
lieve that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  and  that  man  is  not  confined  to  the  dress 
circle  of  the  theater  of  life. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  fine,  intellect- 
ual face  and  peculiarly  engaging  smile  of  Lewis 
Morrison  once  more  on  a  stage  where  they  were 
once  so  familiar.  The  remarkable  ease  of  his 
stage  manner  and  presence  is  as  conspicuous  as 
his  intelligent  conception  and  graceful  rendering 
of  the  character  of  "  Tom  Cooper."  In  the  part 
of  this  wrongly  suspected  but  finally  triumph- 
antly vindicated  hero,  Mr.  Morrison  has  one 
certain  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  an  audience, 
when  so  effectually  rendered. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  character  of 
"George  Benson,"  the  smooth  and  polished  vil- 
lain of  the  usual  stage  type,  which  gives  com- 
paratively little  chance  for  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  to 
display  his  talent.  It  being,  however,  a  char- 
acter essential  to  the  development  of  the  plot,  it 
is  well  that  it  should  be  in  so  good  hands.  Mr. 
Osbourne  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  display  his 
great  ability  in  character  acting  in  the  part  of 
"  Abe  Nathans,"  the  grasping  and  insolent,  yet 
cringing  and  cowardly,  pawnbroker.  His  make- 
up is  simply  perfection  in  the  entire  absence  of 
incongruousness  and  exaggeration.  When  he 
throws  himself  on  his  craven  knees  and  asks  how 
much  he  is  offered  to  turn  state's  evidence,  the 
effect  is  so  perfectly  irresistible  that  one  feels 
like  forgiving  the  poor  wretch,  for  Osbourne's 
sake. 

San  Franciscans  are  always  glad  to  welcome 
Miss  Jean  Clara  Walters,  and  she  always  justi- 
fies the  feeling.  The  present  is  no  exception. 
As  "  Biddy  Ronan,"  the  typical  faithful,  gener- 
ous, and  belligerent  stage  Irishwoman,  she,  as 
expressed  in  her  own  emphatic  language,  "gets 
her  Irish  up  "  at  the  outset,  and  keeps  it  up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  act.  L.  R.  Stock  well,  as 
"Jim  Farren,"  is  one  of  the  hits  of  the  piece. 
The  expression  of  the  face  of  the  New  York 
water-front  thief  is  enough  in  itself  to  fix  Mr. 
Stockwell's  status  in  the  play. 

Miss  Isabel  Morris  takes  the  dual  part  of 
"Annie  Standish,"  the  disowned  child  of  a  rich 
man,  uncle  of  "George  Benson,"  and,  fifteen 
years  later,  of  her  daughter,  "  Helen  Standish." 
Such  parts  must  be  in  every  well-appointed 
melodrama;  and  it  is  unfair  to  visit  on  the  head 
of  their  delineator  the  lackadaisical  necessities 
of  the  part.  There  will  always  be  some  young 
woman  for  these  characters,  with  the  essential 
gift  of  weeping  incessantly  without  the  prosaic 
accompaniments  of  red  eyes  and  nose  and  gen- 
eral ugliness,  and  a  pair  of  white  hands  suitable 
for  wringing  at  short  intervals.  Miss  Morris 
has  these  gifts,  and  is  exceptionally  graceful  and 
pretty. 

When,  at  last,  old  man  Benson  obligingly 
dies  somewhere  in  the  wings,  without  boring  the 


audience  with  any  "last  words,"  and  leaves  his 
grandchild,  Miss  "Helen,"  the  heiress  to  sev- 
eral millions,  more  or  less,  which  that  young 
lady  generously  bestows,  with  only  the  slight 
incumbrance  of  her  heart  and  hand,  on  her  hum- 
ble lover,  we  feel,  in  view  of  our  partiality  for 
Mr.  Lewis  Morrison,  that  she  has  not  lived  in 
vain. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Thayer  as  "  Mr.  Arkwright,"  a  de- 
tective, justifies  the  remark  that  "  Thayer  never 
makes  a  mistake,"  ami  speaks  with  that  slight 
suggestion  of  a  lisp  that  we  all  know  so  well ;  and 
which,  by  the  way,  is  so  exactly  like  that  of. 
"  Helen  Standish  "  as  to  make  one  suspect  that 
"  Mr.  Arkwright  "  may  be  the  late  Mr.  Standish 
in  disguise. 

The  policemen  and  other  minor  parts  are  good. 
Miss  Annie  Adams  demonstrates  the  finished 
and  incisive  character  of  her  acting  by  making, 
in  the  small  part  of  "Mrs.  Wilkins,"as  clear 
and  individual  an  impression  as  if  she  had  not 
appeared  only  in  one  short  scene. 

The  piece  is  put  on  in  good  style  as  to  scenery 
and  mechanical  effects;  and  from  the  large 
and  brilliant  audiences  which  have  so  far  at- 
tended its  representations,  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
might  make  much  more  than  a  two-weeks'  run 
— the  time  to  which  it  is  limited. 

To  a  San  Franciscan  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
evenly  the  local  talent  divides  the  honors  with 
the  imported  article — if,  indeed,  we  are  willing  to 
allow  that  our  claim  on  Miss  Walters  and  Mr. 
Morrison  has  legally  lapsed.  One  noticeable 
feature,  very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Shewell's 
production,  is  that  it  does  not  depend  on  a  dis- 
display  of  millinery  to  make  an  impression,  the 
costuming  being  extremely  simple. 

The  Baldwin  management  seem  resolved  to 
make  a  permanency  of  their  success  by  continu- 
ing to  bring  out  strong  attractions.  The  next 
on  the  list  is  Colonel  Milliken's  adaptation  from 
the  French,  Three  Wives  to  One  Husband,  a 
piece  which  has  drawn  immense  houses  in  i'aris 
for  the  entire  year  past. 

The  fun-loving  public  are  still  enjoying  the 
Vacation  at  the  Bush  Street  Theater.  A  gentle- 
man waiting  at  the  door  remarked  :  "  I  guess  it 
must  please  the  audience,  for  they  all  come  out 
smiling;"  and  that's  about  the  way  of  it.  But 
though  the  audience  is  satisfied,  the  athletic  Mr. 
Wm.  Daly  continues  to  "kick  "at  every  thing — 
and  generally  hits  it,  too.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  suggested  that  it  is  just  a  little  tedious 
for  the  audience  to  sit  while  the  contestants  re- 
peat their  efforts  till  success  crowns  them.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  the  play,  but  certainly  not 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators.  When  a 
man  has  kicked  a  hat  off  a  liberty-pole,  we  all 
know  he  can  do  it  again,  if  he  try  long  enough; 
and  foi  my  part,  I'd  rather  believe  it  than  see  it 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes'  intense  and  anxious 
strain  on  my  sympathy  for  the  performers.  The 
immense  relief  when  they  finally  do  whatever 
they  are  trying  to  do,  is  no  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind.  Why  don't 
the  two  tigers  take  a  few  lessons  from  the  supes 
in  a  circus,  and  lower  the  object  just  at  the 
j.umping  or  kicking  point.  Circus  athletes 
never  miss  it — not  while  the  well-trained  attend- 
ants know  how  to  stoop  to  let  them  conquer. 
By  the  way,  the  advent  of  this  troupe  must  be  a 
perfect  godsend  to  our  druggists.  The  run  on 
arnica  and  St.  Jacob's  oil,  to  say  nothing  of'such 
minor  articles  as  splints,  bandages,  court-plaster, 
etc.,  must  be  immense,  unless  these  articles  arc 
a  part  of  the  traveling  properties  of  the  concern. 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  Oliver  Doud 
Byron  to  succeed  V  acation  at  this  theater,  alter 
next  week. 

Charley  Reed's  latest,  IV ho  Owns  the  Theater, 
is  a  very  clever  local  burlesque,  anil  evidently 
takes  the  house.  Wilson  and  Cameron's  glove 
contest  is  a  feature  of  the  evening's  performance. 
The  enterprising  management  are  evidently  re- 
solved that  'Arry  Maynard  shall  not  win  the 
patronage  of  our  most  refined  masculine  popula- 
tion by  a  walk-over.  Charley  is  going  to  have 
a  few  judges,  millionaires,  and  eminent  pro- 
fessional men  scattered  around  in  his  little  par- 
quet, if  he  has  to  provide  gloves  and  liniment  for 
every  member  of  the  company.  Seamon  and 
Girard  appear  in  brilliant  costumesand  a  "bicycle 
clog,"  and  Gus  Mills  comes  out  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  best  line  as  "Miss  Simkins"  in  the 
funny  sketch,  A  Burglar  Alarm. 

At  the  California,  Emerson's  Minstrels  are 
amusing  their  audiences,  while  they  themselves 
are  perhaps  more  interested  than  amused  by  the 
great  question,  "  Who  owns  the  theater?"  Bob 
Slavin  and  Hilly  Court  Wright  are  really  funny, 
each  in  his  own  way  being  gifted  with  more 
originality  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average- 
negro  minstrel.  The  finale,  Muldoon's  Strategy, 
is  a  fitting  supplement  to  his  Picnic,  and  intro- 
duces some  very  good  songs. 

The  travesty  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  given  Wed- 
nesday night  at  Piatt 's  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aiil  Society,  was  a  com- 
plete success,  as  both  the  performance  and  its 
object  so  well  deserved.  Mr.  Donald  Campbell, 
as  the  "Nurse,"  distinguished  himself  forever. 
He  should  be  passed  down  to  posterity  on  the 
list  of  those  who  ate  identified  with  the  charac- 
ter. Samuel  Taylor,  as  trie  fair  and  tender 
"Juliet,"  was  immense  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  literal  and  figurative — particularly  figura- 
tive. One  did  not  wonder  that  she  could  have 
so  readily  captured  (v i  et  armis,  if  necessary)  the 
dear  little  "  Romeo."   Mr.  Fred  Yates's  "Apoth- 


ecary" was  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  all 
the  characters  were  more  than  well  done.  The 
chorus  was  very  fine,  and  the  entire  performance 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  large  and  fashion- 
able audience.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
result  will  contribute  largely  to  the  assistance 
of  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  piano-forte  recital  ol  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt, 
at  Irving  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  called  out 
a  goodly  number  of  music-lovers.  The  audience 
was  remarkably  discriminating  and  appreciative 
Many  of  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  numbers  met  with 
hearty  applause,  and  all  were  well  received.  On 
the  whole,  he  shows  himself  a  better  interpreter 
of  Liszt  than  of  Beethoven.  Mr.  Mansfeldt  was 
assisted  by  Miss  Alice  Dyer,  a  most  accom- 
plished vocalist.  Her  voice,  method  and  style 
arc  pleasing— the  latter,  however,  being  some- 
what marred  by  a  too  frequent  portamento.  Her 
song  from  Mignon,  "  Knowest  Thou  the  Land," 
received  an  enthusiastic  encore,  to  which  she 
gave,  with  taste  and  expression,  the  ballad, 
"Douglas,  Tender  and  True." 

The  Tivoli  last  Wednesday  evening  put  on  the 
stage,  in  excellent  style,  Lortzing's  opera,  Peter 
the  Shipwright. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  bill  has  been 
on  the  old-time  plan  of  concluding  the  evening 
with  a  farce,  as  a  sort  of  anti-climax  to  the 
heavier  or  more  exciting  play.  The  first  play 
has  been  The  Victim  of  Circumstances,  followed 
by  the  "  roaring  farce,"  Paddy  Miles' s  Boy.  The 
company  has  in  preparation  Little  Em' ly,  which 
will  soon  be  produced. 


NOTKS. 


The  Tivoli  Opera  House  will  give  Sonnamlula 
next  week.  I,e  Petit  Faust  is  in  preparation, 
and  will  follow  soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Knight  have  been 
making  a  great  success  of  their  play,  Over  the 
Garden  Wall,  which  did  not  appear  to  take  the 
San  Franciscan  fancy. 

In  Apajune,  as  give  by  the  McCaull  Opera 
troupe,  at  the  Casino,  New  York,  Miss  Lillie 
Post  receives  very  favorable  mention,  both  for 
her  singing  and  acting. 

Lotta's  appearance  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
New  York,  in  her  play,  APl/e.  iVitouche,  was  a 
complete  ovation.  Her  reception  was  not  only 
a  tribute  to  her  popularity,  but  was  a  demon- 
stratively affectionate  greeting  to  an  old  and 
cherished  friend.  Her  fire  and  spirit  are  repre- 
sented to  be  unabated,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
flings  in  some  of  the  English  papers,  in  their  par- 
tisanship of  Minnie  Palmer,  at  her  being  pc.ssee. 

At  the  Standard  Theater  Charley  Reed's 
Minstrels  will  give  next  week  an  entirely  new 
first  part,  with  the  "  Congress  of  Birds  "  as  a 
finale.  The  olio  will  include  an  original 
specialty  by  Wilson  and  Cameron,  assisted  by 
Gus  Mills;  Johnson  and  Bree's  sketch,  Uncle 
Jim's  Visit,  and  Girard  and  Seamon  in  an  art- 
istic specialty.  To  conclude  with  Charley 
Reed's  latest  burlesque,  The  Shutters  of  a  Big 
City. 

There  will  hereafter  be  a  new  plea  to  enter 
against  thechargeof  desertion.  The  papers  State 
that  the  marrying  man,  Mr.  Gerald  Eyre,  does 
not  consider  his  number  one  "a  mascot te." 
Hence,  probably,  the  new  departure  and  number 
two.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Eyre  will  find 
the  "  lucky  number  "  without  bringing  to  grief 
too  many  confiding  females  who  may  not  be  able 
•  to  meet  the  new  and  unexpected  marital  require- 
ment to  "love,  honor,  and  obey  "  and  be  a  mas- 
cotte. 

Are  the  bald-heads  dying  out  in  the  national 
capital?  A  Washington  paper  advises  Miss 
Dora  Wiley,  of  the  Carleton  Opera  company, 
against  too  reckless  generosity  in  the  display  of 
her  shapely  silken  hose.  During  the  young 
lady's  visit  to  San  Francisco  it  was  borne  in 
upon  the  inner  consciousness  of  most  of  us  that 
she  in  no  wise  resembled  anatomically  that 
queen  of  Spain  of  whom  her  lordly  courtier  in- 
dignantly remarked  to  an  English  visitor,  "Sir! 
the  Queen  of  Spain  has  no  knees!"  But  San 
Francisco  is  good  naturcd,  and  no  complaints 
are  entered  of  record  in  the  journal  of  the 
period.  Dorothy. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Beginning  with  the  first  of  next  week,  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  the  new  lite  class  of  the  Art  As- 
sociation in  good  working  order.  The  smaller 
of  the  two  exhibition  rooms  has  been  litten  up 
with  every  convenience,  and  will  accommodate 
about  twenty  pupils,  who  will  be  ranged  around 
a  central  platform,  on  which  will  stand  the  model. 
It  is  expected  that  quite  a  number  of  the  pupils 
of  the  School  of  Design,  as  well  as  a  few  outsiders 
who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  study  the  human  form,  will  compose 
the  class.  This  is  the  tirst  life  class  ever  formed 
in  this  city  that  has  not  been  under  private  tute- 
lage. We  have  seen  a  number  of  experiments  in 
this  line  here,  but  none  have  met  with  any  great 
success.  The  project  is  one  which  the  Associa- 
tion has  long  had  under  consideration,  and  if  it 
proves  unsuccessful  it  will  not  be  on  account  of 
a  lack  of  forethought  or  preparation. 

Decoration  work  has  occupied  Bush's  time  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  and  some  very  handsome 
screens  and  panels  are  shown  as  the  results  of  his 
painstaking  labor.    The  subjects  are  all  trop- 


ical, but  arc  in  the  subdued  tone  adopted  by  tl 
artist  of  late  years.  The  black-and-white  oils 
mentioned  in  one  of  my  recent  articles  have  re- 
ceived much  admiring  criticism.  Bush  is  work- 
ing harder  than  any  of  the  other  artists  just  now, 
ami  is,  I  believe,  receiving  considerable  practical 
encouragement  from  our  art  patrons. 

Although  Tavernier  has  lieen  at  the  Islands  for 
a  very  short  time,  he  has  already  begun  a  large 
and  ambitious  picture  of  the  Pali,  with  its  bold 
outlines  and  magnificent  distances,  and  is 
swinging  his  brush  with  a  will.  Tavernier  and 
Strong  are  making  a  scries  of  sketches  for  Har- 
per's Weekly,  the  London  Graphic  and  I. e  Monde 
//lustre,  which  will  advertise  the  beauties  of  the 
Islands  all  over  the  world.  On  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary they  left  Honolulu  for  the  volcano,  for  the 
first  of  a  number  of  sketching  trips,  which  will 
embrace  the  entire  group.  During  his  stay  in 
Honolulu  Tavernier  has  l>ecn  associated  with 
Mr.  Strong,  at  the  studio  of  the  latter,  on 
Nuuanu  avenue. 

Narjot  has  a  refreshing  garden  scene  on  exhi- 
bition at  Morris's.  A  girl  with  brown  hair,  a 
winsome  face  and  an  airy  form,  is  seated  on  a 
rustic  bench,  smilingly  gazing  into  the  eyes  of  a 
handsome  hunting  dog,  who  looks  knowingly 
up  from  a  comfortable  position  at  her  feet. 
About  them  wave  leafy  branches,  and  in  the 
background  the  shadows  deepen  beneath  the 
trees  until  the  eye  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  dark 
green  foliage.  The  picture  is  called  "Sym- 
pathy," and  is  pronounced  by  many  judges  to  be 
the  best  of  Narjot's  later  productions. 

Deakin  has  dropped  his  grape  studies  and 
gone  to  work  on  an  architectural  subject,  the 
sketch  of  which  shows  a  striking  poetical  mo- 
tive. He  is  displaying  a  large  number  of  small 
American  and  French  landscapes  at  his  studio 
on  Clay  street. 

At  Morris's  gallery  are  noticed  new  works  by 
Sam  Brooks,  C.  H.  Fat  on  and  Susie  Dugan. 
"California  Roses,"  by  the  last  artist,  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  things  in  the  way  of  flowers  exhib- 
ited there  of  late. 

Yates  has  finished  a  portrait  of  Isidore  Burns, 
an  old  resident  of  the  city,  whose  face  is  often 
noticed  among  the  throngs  of  people  along  the 
water  front . 

Mrs.  Richardson,  of  Fast  Oakland,  has  exhib- 
ited some  very  creditable  work  in  the  line  of 
portraits,  of  late.  She  has  also  finished  a  unique 
study  of  a  bough  of  Japanese  |>ersimmons. 

Rodriguez  and  Peters  arc  at  work  on  land- 
scapes and  portraits,  in  their  new  studio  in  the 
Blythe  building. 

Robert  Hill  is  smiling  at  the  wild  reports 
recently  circulated  about  his  father.  He  says 
that  his  respected  parent  was  never  known  to  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  squander  money  in  real 
estate,  and  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth 
in  the  report  that  he  has  purchased  a  plan- 
tation on  the  Mississippi.  He  also  denies  the 
rumor  that  Hill,  senior,  has  started  a  tannery 
for  dressing  alligator  hides,  and  says  that  the 
announcement  ol  his  having  accepted  a  position 
as  captain  of  a  steamboat  is  premature,  and  per- 
haps unfounded.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hill  is  not  in  the 
South  at  present.  The  last  letter  received  from 
him  bore  a  Boston  postmark. 

It  is  stated  that  if  I. eland  Stanford's  insti- 
tute is  built  as  proposed,  the  Art  Association 
will  tender  its  interests  here  to  the  support  of 
the  art  branch  of  the  institution,  and  assist  in 
building  up  one  of  the  finest  art  schools  in  the 
country.  There  is  also  a  movement  looking  to- 
ward the  foundation  of  an  Artists'  Union,  with 
studios  for  all  the  local  (painters  under  one  roof. 
'The  building  now  in  process  of  erection  on  the 
corner  of  l\>st  and  Stockton  streets  is  men- 
tionedas  the  objective  point  of  this  movement. 

  Midas. 

Sandi-ORD  &  SUB  LETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st  . 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WINE  DRINKING  IN  NEW  YORK. 


A  broad-shouldered  man,  dressed  correctly,  sat  in  an 
up-town  cafe  the  other  night,  smoking  thoughtfully.  His 
face  had  the  raw-beefsteak  color  which  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  imbibing  much  Burgundy.  His  blonde  mus- 
tache curled  naturally  at  the  ends,  and  he  looked  com- 
placent and  comfortable.  A  thousand  duplicates  of  the 
man,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  may  be  seen  in  the  pop- 
ular clubs,  in  the  hotels,  at  the  oj)era,  and  on  Wall  street 
any  day.  He  is  an  admirable  type  Of  the  everyday  New 
Yorker  of  easy  circumstances. 

"  Drinking,"  he  said,  "  among  men  about  town— club 
men,  brokers  and  business  men— is  not  what  it  was  ten 
years  ago  by  any  means.  Within  a  few  years  the  custom 
of  drinking  in  the  middle  of  the  day  down  town  has  been 
reduced  enormously,  and  the  number  of  men  who  now 
make  it  a  cast-iron  rule  not  to  drink  before  dinner-time 
is  larger  that  is  supposed.  I  used  to  drink  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  a  cocktail  before  breakfast  to  kill  time,  and  from 
that  on  until  night  I  swallowed  everything  that  came  in 
my  way.  Very  often,  down  town,  when  I  first  became  a 
member  of  the  Board,  the  boys  used  to  ask  me  out  at  all 
times,  and  I  reciprocated.  The  result  was  that  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  usually  felt  about  fourteen  feet 
high,  and  lorgot  the  worries  and  cares  of  the  day  from  the 
flowing  mug.  Then  four  or  five  of  us  started  up  town  to 
get  rid  of  the  fumes  and  have  an  appetite  for  dinner,  with 
the  usual  result.  When  I  got  to  the  club  I  was  usually 
half-seas-over,  and  I  was  not  able  to  eat  anything,  and 
the  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in  an  ambitious  effort  to 
make  Rome  howl. 

"  I  kept  this  up  for  several  years,  and  then  began  to 
discover  that  it  was  bad  form.  Then  I  stooped  it.  The 
fact  that  it  was  sure  death,  that  it  spoiled  my  business 
prospects,  and  that  it  ruined  my  reputation,  had  not  half 
the  effect  on  me  that  the  simple  discovery  that  it  was  not 
the  proper  thing  to  do  did.  I  noticed  that  all  the  swells 
on  the  street — by  which  I  mean  the  men  who  tooled 
coaches  up  and  down  the  avenue— made  it  a  rule  never  to 
drink  before  dinner-time.  After  a  struggle,  I  too  adopted 
that  plan,  and  I've  congratulated  myself  on  it  ever  since. 
If  I  drink  in  the  middle  of  the  day — of  court-  there  are 
many  occasions  when  a  man  must  walk  up  to  a  barorelse 
appear  churlish  or  ill-natured — I  take  simple  Rhine  wine 
and  seltzer  or  a  thimbleful  of  sherry,  which  is  compara- 
tively harmless.  Then  a  man  gets  up  town  in  some  sort 
of  shape. 

"  New  York  men  don't  drink  wine  in  the  daytime,  that 
is,  before  luncheon.  There  are  occasional  wrecks — men 
who  habitually  stay  out  all  night,  and  w  ho  come  to  break- 
fast without  any  appetite  in  the  morning — who  drink  a 
pint  of  Chablis  for  breakfast.  It  is  light  wine,  w  hich  sort 
of  tones  them  up;  but  to  the  majority  of  men  nothing  is 
so  repulsive  as  wine  in  the  morning.  Breakfast  in  New 
York  is  a  more  important  meal  than  it  is  in  any  other 
great  city  that  I  have  visited ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  have  been 
nearly  everywhere.  In  England,  breakfast  is  a  sort  of 
happy-go-lucky  meal  in  the  country  houses.  It  is  com- 
jjosed  of  meat,  rarely  with  vegetables,  and  always  of  eggs. 
The  table  is  laid,  and  we  can  go  down  to  breakfast  when- 
ever we  choose,  but  the  breakfast,  though  substantial,  is 
seldom  inviting.  In  l'aris,  breakfast  consists  of  coffee 
and  rolls.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  everyday  breakfast  of 
ordinary  people.  The  elaborate  breakfast  is  at  noon,  or 
one  or  two  o'clock,  and  consists  of  many  courses  there, 
just  as  it  does  here,  and  light  wines  are  in  order;  but  you 
can  put  it  down  for  a  solid  fact  that  New  Yorkers  do  not 
touch  wines  at  breakfast.  As  for  luncheon,  that  meal  is 
in  general  such  a  hurried  one  for  New  Yorkers  that  the 
idea  of  wine  never  presents  itself.  But  even  men  of  lei- 
sure who  lunch  at  their  clubs  at  one  or  two  o'clock  seldom 
bother  with  wine,  unless  the  weather  happens  to  be  very 
hot,  when  they  perhaps  have  a  pint  of  frozen  champagne. 
Down  town  the  scheme  is  to  get  rid  of  luncheon  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  custom  is  to  cat  without  wine.  When 
any  of  my  clerks  take  an  out-of-town  customer  to  luncheon, 
by  way  of  showing  him  a  little  attention,  a  bottle  or  two 
of  wine  is  opened,  but  that  doesn't  count." 

"  Is  wine  drinking  becoming  more  popular?" 

"  Unquestionably.  The  table  d'hote  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  Cheap  table  d'hbtes,  with  wine,  all  the  way 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar,  are  advertised  all  over  town, 
and  a  great  many  people  who  get  tired  of  the  customary 
cuisine  go  to  them  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  Then 
they  find  what  an  admirable  aid  to  digestion  even  the 
thinnest  wine  is,  and  before  long  they  become  appre- 
ciative and  take  it  regularly.  I  know  many  a  young  fel- 
low of  twenty-two  or  four  who  is  capable  of  telling  a 
good  glass  of  wine  when  he  tastes  it  to-day,  and  who 
drinks  carefully  and  intelligently.  Youngsters  of  that 
age,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  poured  down  whisky  and 
rum  at  the  bar,  and  seldom  had  any  taste  for  wine.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation 
of  good  wines  in  New  York.  As  for  champagne  drink- 
ing, it  seems  to  me  that  that  grows  more  popular  con- 
stantly. This  is  the  great  champagne-drinking  country 
now.  I  am  rather  interested  in  wines  myself,  and  when 
I  run  across  a  man  who  knows  about  them,  I  make  it  a 
point  to  chat  with  him  about  them.  Recently,  when  at 
Delmonico's,  I  met  the  son  of  the  head  of  a  famous 
champagne  firm  who  was  on  his  first  visit  to  America.  1 
asked  him,  casually,  how  many  acres  his  vineyard  cov- 
ered, and  he  told  me.  Later  I  asked  him  how  much 
wine  he  produced  to  the  acre,  and  subsequently  I  multi- 
plied one  by  the  other,  which,  of  course,  gave  the  total 
yield  of  the  vineyard.  This  I  did  quietly  and  slyly. 
Later  he  was  boasting  of  the  sale  of  their  champagne  in 
New  York,  and,  according  to  his  figures,  they  sold  six 
thousand  bottles  a  year  more  in  New  York  city  than  were 
manufactured  by  the  entire  vineyard.  That  may  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  adulteration  of  champagnes. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  champagne  is 
not  a  favorite  drink  with  me.  It  tastes  precisely  like 
sweetened  seltzer.  But  to  the  majority  of  people  it  is  the 
wine  above  all  others.  When  a  party  of  young  men 
start  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  things  go,  they  never 


drink  anything  but  champagne.  Its  effect  on  different 
people  is  curious.  I  was  impressed  with  this  on  New 
Year's  eve  in  I  Mmonico's.  A  party  of  men  sat  down  to 
drink  the  new  year  in.  They  drank  nothing  but  cham- 
pagne, and  as  they  commenced  several  hours  before  18S4 
expired  they  were  about  nine  sheets  in  the  wind  when 
'85  arrived.  They  had  reached  the  hoop-la  stage  of  the 
game  then.  The  fat  man  of  the  party  rolled  around  in 
his  chair  and  laughed  perpetually.  A  tall  and  somber 
man,  deadly  pale  and  melancholy— one  of  the  dudes  who 
made  up  the  party — wanted  to  fight,  and  the  rest  roared 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs  at  every  puny  joke.  There  is 
nothing  that  leaves  so  villainous  a  headache  as  cham- 
pagne. I  doubt  if  that  party  has  got  over  its  New  Year's 
celebration  yet.  There  are  some  men  who  drink  cham- 
pagne constantly.  Boucicault  told  me  once  that  the  first 
thing  he  did  in  summer  when  he  awoke  was  to  empty  a 
pint  bottle  of  champagne  into  chopped  ice  and  drain  it 
while  he  was  dressing.  There  are  several  men  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench  to-day  who  have  local  reputations  as 
enormous  consumers  of  this  particular  brand  of  wine.  It 
is  a  popular  drink  with  New  Yorkers  in  every  sense  of  the 
word." 


A  DITTY. 


My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  an<l  I  have  his — 
By  just  exchange,  one  to  the  other  given. 

I  hold  his  ilcar,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss. 
There  never  was  a  better  l.argain  driven: 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  anil  I  have  his. 

Ilis  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guides. 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own; 

I  cherish  his  because  in  me  it  hides. 
My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


Till'.  WEATHER  SUITED  HIM. 


In  an  age  when  grumbling  at  the  weather  becomes  the 
safety-valve  for  all  sorts  of  ill-humored  megrims,  it  is 
something  too  aggravating  to  find  the  person  you  are  most 
in  the  habit  of  talking  with  always  in  a  state  of  idiotic 
contentment  with  said  weather.  Now,  this  is  the  case 
with  my  neighbor  Pitman. 

In  summer,  when  the  mercury  bolted  up  among  the 
nineties,  he  would  come  to  the  front  door,  with  beads  of 
perspiration  standing  out  all  over  his  red  face,  and  would 
look  at  the  sky  and  say:  "Splendid!  perfectly  splendid! 
Noble  weather  for  the  poor  and  the  ice  companies  and 
the  washerwomen !  I  never  saw  such  magnificent  weather 
for  drying  clothes!  They  don't  shake  up  any  such  climate 
as  this  in  Italy.  Give  me  my  umbreller,  Harriet,  while  I 
sit  out  here  on  the  porch  and  enjoy  it." 

In  w  inter,  when  the  mercury  would  creep  down  to  fifteen 
degrees  below  zero,  and  the  cold  was  nearly  severe  enough 
to  freeze  the  inside  of  Vesuvius,  Pitman  would  sit  on  my 
fence,  and  exclaim  ;  "  Now,  Adeler,  did  you  ever  seesich 
weather  as  this?  I  like  an  atmosphere  that  freezes  up  your 
very  marrcr.  It  helps  the  coal  trade,  and  gives  us  good 
skectin'.  Don't  talk  of  s'ummer-time  tome.  Give  me 
<old,  and  give  it  to  me  stiff." 

When  there  was  a  drought,  Pitman  used  to  meet  me  on 
the  street,  and  remark,  "  No  rain  yet,  I  see !  Magnificent, 
isn't  it?  I  want  my  weather  dry ;  I  want  it  with  the  damp- 
ness left  out.  Moisture  breeds  fevers  and  ague,  an'  ruins 
yer  boots.  If  there's  anything  I  despise,  it's  to  carry  an 
umbreller.    No  rain  for  me,  if  you  please." 

When  it  rained  for  a  week  and  flooded  the  country, 
Pitman  often  dropped  in  to  see  me,  and  observe,  "  I  dun- 
no  how  you  feel  about  this  rain,  Adeler,  but  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  heavens  never  drop  no  blessin's  but 
when  we  have  a  long  wet  spell.  It  makes  the  corn  jump, 
an'  cleans  the  sewers,  an'  keeps  the  springs  from  gettin' 
too  dry.  1  wouldn't  give  a  cent  to  live  in  a  climate  where 
there  was  no  rain.  Soak  me  through  an'  through  to  the 
inside  of  my  bones,  an'  I  feel  as  if  life  was  bright  and 
beautiful." 

On  a  showery  day,  when  the  sun  shone  brightly  at  one 
moment  and  the  next  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  Pitman 
has  been  know  n  to  stand  at  the  window,  and  exclaim : 
"  Harriet,  if  you'd  asked  how  I  like  the  weather,  I'd 've 
said,  '  lust  as  it  is  now.'  What  I  want  is  weather  that  is 
streaked  like  a  bit  of  fat  an'  lean  bacon — a  little  shine  'an 
a  little  rain.  Mix  'em  up  an'  give  us  plenty  of  both,  an' 
I'm  yer  man." 

Pitman  is  always  happy  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  one 
day  after  the  lightning  had  knocked  down  two  of  his  best 
apple  trees  and  splintered  them  into  fragments,  and  the 
wind  had  torn  his  chimney  to  pieces,  I  went  over  to  see 
him.  He  was  standing  by  the  prostrate  trees,  and  he  at 
once  remarked:  "  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  havin'  sich 
luck  as  this?  I  was  goin' to  chop  down  them  two  trees 
to-morrer,  an'  as  that  chimney  never  draw'd  well,  I  had 
concluded  to  have  it  rebuilt.  An'  that  gorgeous  old  storm 
has  fixed  things  just  the  way  I  want  'em.  Put  me  in  a 
thunder  storm,  an'  let  the  lightnin'  play  around  me,  an' 
I'm  at  home." 

They  say,  here  in  the  village,  and  I  must  believe  it,  that 
one  day  Pitman  was  upon  his  roof  fixing  a  shingle,  when 
a  tornado  struck  him,  lifted  him  off,  carried  him  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  dashed  him  with  such  terrible  force  against 
a  fence  that  his  leg  was  broken.  As  they  carried  him 
home,  he  opened  his  eyes  languidly,  and  said:  "  What  a 
storm  that  was  !  When  it  does  blow  it  suits  me  if  it  blows 
hard.  I'd  give  both  legs  if  we  could  have  a  squall  like 
that  every  day.  I— I — ."    Then  he  became  insensible. 

If  contentment  is  happiness,  then  the  life  of  Pitman  is 
one  uninterrupted  condition  of  bliss. — Max  Adeler. 


All  of  New  York's  great  law-breakers  do  not  succeed 
in  escaping  to  Canada.  On  Thursday  night  a  man  was 
arrested  in  a  New  York  theater  for  wearing  fase  whiskers. 
He  was  taken  from  beside  a  lady  who  accompanied  him, 
and  locked  up  over  night  and  fined  five  dollars  next 
morning.  If  there  were  any  ladies  in  the  theater  who 
wore  false  hair  they  escaped  arrest. — Norristown  Herald. 


HOW  ACTORS  MEMORIZE. 


No  man  can  tell  you  more  about  the  vagaries  of  mem- 
ory than  a  member  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  what  are  called  "quick  studies  "—men 
or  women  who  can  memorize  a  part  very  quickly ;  but 
the  very  "  quick  study,"  as  a  rule,  cannot  retain — that  is, 
if  he  has  studied  a  part  very  quickly  and  played  it.  If  he 
is  called  upon  to  repeat  the  same  part  after  an  interval 
of  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  he  has  to  re-study  it  as 
though  it  was  an  entirely  new  role.  Then  comes  the 
"  slow  study" — those  who  have  to  labor  at  it  carefully 
and  patiently,  word  by  word,  line  by  line,  before  they 
can  utter  the  words  "  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ";  but  it  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  "  slow  study  "  is  as  a  rule  the  best 
actor.  The  "quick  study  "  is  too  sure;  he  can  gabble 
out  the  words  with  ease ;  in  short,  he  is  parrot-like. 
Salvini,  the  great  Italian  tragedian,  once  said  that 
"Nothing  so  s|joilcd  a  dramatic  entertainment  as  when 
the  actors  appeared  to  anticipate  the  dialogue  of  the 
action."  This  is  exactly  what  the  "quick  study"  does. 
The  slow  one  is  nervous.  To  memorize  the  words  of  his 
part  has  been  hard  work ;  with  him  there  is  an  effort  to 
retain  them,  and  this  very  effort  gives  him  fire,  and  he  acts, 
his  character  with  an  impulse  which  is,  after  all,  the  very 
essence  of  the  histrionic  art. 

To  commit  to  memory  a  long  part— say,  for  instance, 
"  I  Camlet,"  and  which,  next  to  "  Iago,"  is  the  longest  in 
the  legitimate  drama — is  no  easy  task.  A  man  playing 
that  character  has  to  recall  to  mind  thousands  of  words — 
not  only  what  he  has  to  say  himself,  but  the  cues  given  to 
him  by  others,  independent  of  bearing  in  mind  his  own 
"advice  to  the  players,"  of  "suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  word  to  the  action,"  and  the  special  observance 
that  follows.  1  liferent  actors  have  different  methods  of 
committing  their  lines  to  memory  :  one  will  keep  in  close 
seclusion,  locking  himself  in  a  room  to  study;  another 
will  study  his  part  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  and  it  is  not 
by  any  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  Thespian 
to  be  memorizing  his  lines  while  he  is  talking  to  a  friend. 
The  late  Charles  Thorne  used  to  boast  of  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing studied  some  of  his  best  parts  while  walking  along  the 
streets. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  Shakespeare  is  difficult 
to  commit  to  memory,  whereas  he  is  far  easier  than  many 
other  authors,  for  there  is  a  musical  rhythm  in  his  lan- 
guage that  is  easily  fixed  upon  the  recollection.  Among 
the  comparatively  modern  authors  Bulwer  is  far  more 
difficult  to  memorize,  but  there  is  no  dramatic  writer  whose 
works  are  as  hard  to  memorize  as  those  of  Knowles — for 
his  blank  verse,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  so  cramped  that  old 
and  experienced  actors  dread  to  study  it.  Actors  have, 
by  the  constant  use  of  the  memory,  accomplished  some 
strange  feats.  The  comedy  of  The  Game  of  Speculation 
was  translated  from  the  French,  rehearsed  and  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  in  London,  in  four  days.  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews,  who  played  the  leading  part,  "Affable 
Hawk,"  and  who  is  on  the  stau'e  throughout  four  long 
acts  without  hardly  any  intermission,  committed  the  char- 
acter perfectly  to  memory  in  twenty-four  hours,  or,  to 
make  use  of  his  own  words  after  the  first  night :  "  I  swal- 
lowed the  whole  dose,  and  don't  think  I  spilled  a  drop." 

When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  production  of  Pizarro, 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  was  not  w  ritten,  and  Brinsley 
Sheridan  wrote  off  the  fifth  act  in  the  green-room,  the 
call-boy  taking  it  from  him  and  then  distributing  it  to  the 
different  actors  as  the  first  four  acts  were  being  played,  to 
be  studied  by  them  as  best  they  could.  Not  long  ago,  in 
one  of  the  up-town  theaters  in  this  city,  an  actor  was 
brought  to  the  theater  at  7  : 30  at  night  to  take  the  place 
of  a  brother  professional  w  ho  was  sick.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  piece  and  had  never  seen  it,  for  it  was  a  new  one 
from  London.  He  arrived  at  the  theater  a  few  minutes 
only  before  the  play  w  ould  begin,  and  he  had  to  appear 
in  one  of  the  leading  roles.  His  only  opportunity  to 
commit  the  language  to  memory  was  during  the  intervals 
he  was  off  the  stage.  Yet  that  night  he  was  what  is  pro- 
fessionally known  as  "dead  letter  |ierfect." 

Some  actors  can  take  the  word  quickly  from  a  prompter. 
A  sign — a  motion — from  him  will  set  them  right;  but  there 
are  other  old  actors  to  whom  the  prompter  is  of  little  use, 
and  it  is  no  infrequent  occurrence  for  them  "  to  fish  for 
words"  or  substitute  language  of  their  own  until  they 
remember  the  words  of  the  author. — New  York  Graphic. 


Duncan  C.  Ross,  the  Scotch  all-round  athlete  and 
champion  wrestler,  has  lately  signified  his  intention  of 
quitting  his  old  business  forever  and  taking  to  the  pulpit. 

Puck  respectfully  submits  to  him  the  following  hint  for 
a  cheap  and  effective  sermon  : 

"  Oh,  ma  friends,  hoot,  what  a  hip-lock  you  can  get  on 
the  De'il  ifyou  only  put  your  heart  in  it!  In  this  struggle 
of  life  the  Evil  One  may  cross-buttock  us,  and  almost  get 
three  points  on  the  floor ;  but  we  must  stiffen  our  backs 
and  get  the  Gospel  lock  on  him,  and  down  him  when  the 
betting  is  five  to  one  against  us.  Never  mind  w;hether 
you  pu'  the  jacket  off  him  or  not.  Ramfeezle  him  and 
thraw  him  over  your  head,  and  land  him  so  far  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  that  the  saints  may  get  hold  of  him 
and  convert  him. 

"TheGos|>el  platform  is  square,  and  you  don't  have 
to  wear  rosin  on  your  shoes  to  insure  a  firm  foothold. 
Hech,  ma  bairnies,  I  wad  fain  eat  the  haggis  o'  salvation 
wi'  ye.  I,  who  have  dealt  in  the  rum  of  iniquity,  wad 
fain  deal  out  to  ye  the  jasper  cup  o'  joy,  which  ye  can  ha' 
for  the  bar-check  o'  conversion. 

"  The  challenge  is  always  oj)cn.  The  Dc'il's  forfeit  is 
always  up.  Are  ye  not  ready  to  buck  against  it  with  the 
scads  of  faith  ?  Rattle  them  doon,  mon !  rattle  them  doon 
on  the  porphyry  table  of  conviction. 

"  Wha's  that  jibing  under  the  gallery?  Wait  till  I 
come  down  and  knock  Gospel  sense  into  him,  or  I'll 
thraw  him  out  of  the  parish." 


The  light  of  a  petroleum  lamp  travels  186,700  miles  a 
second.  When  the  cook  lights  the  fire  with  petroleum  it 
has  been  known  to  double  that  time. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Minister's  Wife  f  to  small  son  ).  Come,  Jack, 
hurry  up,  or  you  will  make  us  all  late  for  church. 

Jack.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  church;  it  makes 
me  tired. 

Wife.  For  shame,  Jack!  Your  poor  father 
has  to  go  to  church  and  preach,  too. 

Jack.  Oh,  yes;  but  it  s  a  great  deal  worse  to 
listen  .—Philadelphia  Call. 

"  I  sec  there  are  a  number  of  counterfeit  Rank 
of  England  notes  circulating  in  this  country.' 

"Yes;  and  what's  worse,  I  think  I  have  one 
of  them." 

"  So!    What  are  ym\  going  to  do  with  it?" 
"  I  don't  know.    That  s  what  troubles  me." 
"  You  might  put  it  in  the  church  contribution 
box." 

"  No,  not  yet.  I  am  not  dead  sure  it's  counter- 
feit."—  Chicago  Ncios. 

The  hell-born,  red-headed,  smart  Aleck  who 
makes  abortive  attempts  to  edit  the  little  patent 
outside  in  Tenderfoot  City  squeals  like  a  stuck 
pig  because  we  have  shown  up  his  political  aspi- 
rations. He  pretends  to  be  horrified  because  we 
drink  good  liquor  and  have  a  red  nose,  thus  hop- 
ing to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  lint 
it  won't  do.  The  people  know  that  there  is  no 
more  to  him  than  there  is  to  a  footless  sock  with- 
out any  leg— that  is  just  nothing.  Our  nose  is 
our  own,  and  we  pay  for  our  liquor  in  hard 
money. — Arizona  Antidote. 

General  Butler,  when  recently  interviewed  by 
a  reporter,  exclaimed:  "No,  I  am  not  going  to 
write  a  book!  What  put  such  a  devilish  notion 
into  your  head?"  "I  have  heard  so,"  the 
porter  replied.  "Oh,  no  doubt  you  have  heard 
so.  So  have  you  heard  of  the  Keely  motor,  and 
that  I  stole  a  wagon-load  of  spoons  in  New  Or- 
leans. You  can  hear  anything  but  the  truth. 
Young  man,  let  me  advise  you.  Make  an  at- 
tempt to  be  honest.  Quit  the  newspaper  busi 
ness." 

As  I  was  walking  home  one  evening  last  week 
from  a  theater,  I  was  approached  by  a  small 
beggar  girl— a  ragged  little  thing  of  nine  or  ten 
years.  "Please,  mister,  give  me  a  dime?" 
"  What  for?  "  "  For  my  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters." This  was  said  in  the  most  plaintive  of 
tones.  "How  many  have  you  got?"  "There 
are  seven  of  us,  and  mamma  is  sick."  "  Seven  ! 
What  on  earth  did  she  have  so  many  children 
for?"  This  query  I  meant  to  be  a  mental  one, 
but  the  little  one  thought  I  was  asking  her. 
"  Because  she  is  blind/'  I  gave  her  the  required 
dime. 


Standing  near  the  desk  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  a  day  or  two  since,  I  saw  a  neatly  dressed, 
gentlemanly  man  step  up  to  the  clerk  and  say: 

I  want  to  see  the  town,  and  am  a  stranger 
stopping  here  with  you."  The  clerk,  without 
reply,  turned  and  whistled  for  a  bell-boy.  "Call 

M  ,"  said  the  clerk.    In  a  moment  a  large, 

good-looking  man,  as  well  dressed  as  any  gentle- 
man on  the  street,  appeared.  The  clerk  intro- 
duced him  to  the  person  who  wanted  to  see  the 
sights  of  a  great  city,  "  Whatever  this  man 
does  is  all  right,"  said  the  clerk  to  him.  "He 
is  our  man,  and  he  knows  the  ropes."  The  two 
stepped  aside,  talked  in  a  subdued  tone  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  parted  to  meet  again  later.  The 
next  morning  I  saw  the  two  men  in  the  bar- 
room drinking  seltzer  water.  They  both  looked 
as  though  they  had  made  a  night  of  it.  All  the 
great  hotels  Keep  good-looking,  well-informed 
men  to  show  a  stranger  around.  It  is  a  costly 
business  to  the  visitor,  but  any  one  coming  to 
New  York  is  willing  to  be  robbed,  especially  if 
he  is  bent  on  seeing  the  elephant. — New  York 
Letter. 

Riding  out  from  Chattanooga  toward  Bridge- 
port on  horseback,  I  came  across  a  native  who 
had  a  seat  on  a  rock  quite  a  piece  above  the  road. 
If  he  hadn't  rattled  a  stone  down  just  as  I  came 
opposite  he  might  have  escaped  undetected.  He 
had  a  gun  across  his  knees,  and  I  called  to  him : 

"Pretty  good  hunting  around  here?" 

"  May  be,"  he  answered. 

"  What  do  you  find? " 

"  Nuthin'  yit." 
•  He  seemed  so  cranky  that  I  was  about  to 
ride  on,  when  he  rose  up  and  descended  to  the 
road.  He  didn't  look  a  bit  good  natured,  and  he 
held  his  shotgun  in  a  very  careless  manner  as  he 
said  : 

"  Stranger,  you  mought  have  come  from  Chat- 
tanooga? 
»  Yes." 

"  You  mought  have  had  company  part  o'  the 
way?  " 

"  Yes.  A  man  on  a  mule  rode  with  me  as  far 
as  the  forks,  half  a  mile  back." 

"  Man  with  reddish  ha'r — long  nose — whiskers 
on  his  chin — swears  a  good  deal?  " 

"  That's  him." 

"And,  hang  him,  he  turned  off,  did  he?" 

"Yes — took  the  right-hand  road." 

"Jist  like  him — jist  like  the  onorery  'possum 
he  is!  Stranger,  that  'ere  feller  shot  my  father 
more'n  two  years  ago,  and  he  was  the  game  I 
was  waitin'  fur!  lie's  got  three  different  roads 
to  go  an'  come  by,  and  jist  as  sure  as  I'm  watch- 
in'  one  he'll  go  by  t'other.  He's  fooled  me  all 
summer  long  in  this  way,  and  I'm  gittin'  that 
desperit  that  if  I  miss  him  to-morrcr  I  shall 
have  to  go  up  to  his  clearing  and  take  a  shot  at 
him  as  he  sets  in  the  door  smokin'  his  pipe! 
Stranger,  what's  yer  real  downright,  Christian 
opinion  of  a  man  as  will  put  another  man  out 
the  way  he  has  me?  "—Detroit  Free  Press. 


THE  AMATEUR  COWBOY. 


Cowboys  are  born,  not  made.  Some  men  are 
born  cowboys,  some  acquire  cowboys,  and  others 
have  cowboys  thrust  upon  them;  but  the  genu- 
ine genus  is  born  to  bestride  the  barbarous  pinto 
in  pursuit  of  the  fleet-footed  maverick.  History 
is  replete  with  instances  where  men  from  other 
walks  of  life  have  sought  to  become  cowboys 
and  failed.  The  shores  of  Time  are  white  with 
their  bleaching  clavicles.  They  did  not  have 
the  afflatus.  They  were  not  en  rapport  with  the 
Texas  steer.  They  thought  that  to  be  a  cowboy 
they  only  needed  to  let  their  hair  grow  long  and 
tie  it  with  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  back. 


t.  The  gentle  reader  may  not  believe  it,  but  I 
saw  an  amateur  cowboy  land  in  the  far  West 
whose  long  and  waving  hair  was  tied  with  a 
knot  of  paTe-blue  ribbon,  and  who  wore  a  new 
suit  of  buckskin  that  bad  never  been  wet. 

A  meeting  of  "  Kavveyard  No.  2"  was  at  once 
railed  to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  entertain- 
ing the  new  and  beautifully  picturesque  terror. 
In  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  Most  Ex- 
emplary Bedouin  of  the  I.ariat  stated  that  there 
was  an  apprentice  at  the  outer  gate  of  tin-  1  'orral 
who  desired  to  become  a  free  working  Knight  of 
the  Quirt. 

A  programme  was  then  arranged  by  which  the 
young  man  was  to  be  entertained  and  fully  in- 
structed in  the  signs  of  distress,  grand  hailing 
signs,  grips,  passwords,  explanations  and  sig- 
nals of  the  order. 

The  name  of  the  apprentice  was  Claude.  Any- 
body would  almost  know  that  to  look  at  him. 
He  wanted  the  pure  air  of  the  plains  to  fan  his 
brow,  he  said,  and  fill  him  with  vigor.  He 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  rope  a  steer  and  conquor 
him,  and  make  him  subservient.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  "  Kavveyard  "  said  that  this  morbid 
curiosity  should  be  gratified. 

First,  however,  he  must  wet  the  new  buck- 
skin clothes.  They  went  into  a  gilded  hell,  and 
drank  a  great  deal  of  common  cooking  whisky 
at  Claude's  expense.  Then  they  took  him  to  an 
irrigation  ditch  and  saturated  him  with  moist- 
ure. After  that,  under  the  auspices  of  "  Kav- 
veyard No.  2,"  he  was  kept  out  in  the  hot  sun 
till  his  buckskin  clothes  began  to  dry  and 
sh  link. 

Slowly,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  Claude's  panta- 
loons proceeded  to  ditto.  He  began  to  attract 
attention.  With  his  hair  looped  back  and  fes- 
tooned with  a  pale-blue  ribbon  with  grease  on 
it,  and  suit  of  buckskin  that  was  getting  so 
tight  that  it  might  crack  down  the  back  at  any 
moment,  people  began  to  gather  around  him 
and  express  an  interest  in  him.  Hoys  stopped 
in  crowds  to  ask  where  it  came  from,  and  busi- 
ness men  halted  and  said  it  was  queer  what 
funny  things  we  could  run  across  when  we 
didn  t  have  a  gun. 

Finally  they  took  Claude  out  to  the  stock- 
yards to  "rope  a  steer."  They  didn't  dare  to 
turn  him  in  with  a  real  sure  enough  wild  steer, 
but  borrowed  one  of  a  man  who  kept  wild  steers 
to  let  on  such  occasions. 

Claude  chased  the  ferocious  brute  around  the 
yard  nearly  all  day  before  he  threw  his  lariat  so 
as  to  catch  on.  The  loop  went  over  the  steer's 
neck,  but  unfortunately  the  fierce  young  solitary 
horseman  got  his  own  neck  tangled  up  in  the 
other  end  of  the  siring.  Those  who  know  the 
habits  of  the  steer,  even  when  domesticated, 
will  remember  that  it  takes  a  man  with  a  very 
muscular  neck  to  outjerk  him  when  he  is  in 
good  spirits. 

This  steer  jerked  Claude  head  first  across  the 
arena,  the  ambling  steed  bringing  up  the  rear. 
It  was  an  exciting  scene.  The  steer  had  one 
end  of  the  lariat,  the  horse  the  other,  and  Claude 
was  suspended  between  them,  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends. 

Sometimes  the  steer  would  jerk,  and  then  the 
borse  would  retaliate.  Then  they  would  allow 
Claude  to  get  his  breath,  and  the  exercises 
would  be  renewed.  Finally  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Texas 
Steers  came  in  and  cut  the  lariat. 

Claude  went  home  in  a  few  days  after  this  epi- 
sode, wearing  a  look  of  chastened  disappoint- 
ment and  human  clothes. 

At  the  Academy  of  Design  at  Cheyenne  there 
may  be  seen  a  shrunken  and  emaciated  suit  of 
buckskin  clothes,  with  short  sleeves  and  Knick- 
erbocker pantaloons;  also  a  soiled  knot  of  blue 
ribbon.  1'hey  are  the  mementos  of  Claude. — 
Pill  Nye,  in  Puck. 


THE  DEMON  SOFA-CUSHION. 


•  The  friend  of  her  soul  had  given  it  to  her  as 
a  present)  but  it  certainly  was  a  hideous  things 
in  the  way  of  sofa-cushions,  and  she  sent  it  to 
the  Bazaar  for  Women's  Work,  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Home  for  I  ndigen't .Gentle- 
women. 

And  that's  just  where  her  husband  bought  il ; 
and  he  brought  it  to  her  with  great  pride  and 
joy,  thinking  he  had  hit  on  just  the  thing  for  her 
new  lounge. 

And  then,  being  an  impulsive  young  woman, 
she  let  her  angry  passions  rise,  and  she  seized 
the  horrid  thing  and  thing  it  through  the  open 
window,  and  told  her  husband  he  was  just  like 
a  man. 

And  for  once,  just  to  break  the  record,  the 
policeman  was  on  hand,  and  he  rescued  the  hid- 
eous object  and  brought  it  back,  and  indulged 
himself  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  duty  per- 
formed. 

And  then,  in  cold  desperation,  she  sent  for 
one  of  the  tribe  of  Ixvi,  and  she  sold  it  to  him 
for  a  great  price.  She  would  have  paid  him  to 
take  it  away,  but  she  couldn't  resist  the  chance 
of  getting  away  with  an  innocent  Hebrew. 

And  the  very  next  day  the  friend  of  her  soul 
came  in  and  said,  gleefully :  "Oh,  Ethel  dear! 
What  luck,  don't  you  know!  I  just  picked  it 
up  in  a  bric-a-brac  store — the  mate  to  that  sola- 
cushion  I  gave  you  last  week.  Where's  the 
other  one,  love?  I  want  to  see  how  they  match." 
Puck. 


A  Western  man  recent  ly  died  while  playing  the 
fife.  As  no  bullet  hole  was  found  in  the  window, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  assassin  crawled  up  the 
furnace  Hue  and  hit  him  with  a  club. 


We  are  in  danger  of  having  too  much  culture 
in  this  country.  An  esthetic  buff-colored  pug 
recently  went  mad  in  Boston  because  his  mis- 
tress dresses  him  in  a  light  green  blanket. 


Man  is  made  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
some  of  them  arc  terras  all  their  lives. 
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TIME  SCHEDULE,  SUNDAY,  NOT.  23, 1884. 
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I  t  nil<  iM  <»  hn  follows: 


I.KAVH 
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8.00  a. 
3.00  p. 
4.00  p. 


3..K,  p.  m. 

8 .00  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.00  p. in. 

3-30  p.  n». 

7.30  a.  m. 
*S-oo  p.  m. 
(8. 00  a.  m. 
*y.3<>  a.  111. 

3-30  P» 

U.uo  a.  111. 

3-30  P- 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.ua  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  ni. 

8.00  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  111. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.<*»  \>.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10. 00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  111. 

7.30  a.  111. 


■y.30  a.  ni. 
3.00  p.  in. 


1  p.  111. 

1  p.  m. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Beoicia 


.QalUtOga  and  Napa. 
!  Colfax  


.  Drlta,  RcddiiiK  and  Portland. 
I  I  )triuing,  Ml  Paso  j  Express.*, 

land  East  f  K migrant  . 

.Gall  and  [one  via  I.iverinore  . 

.(lull  via  Martini-/  

.  Knight's  I  ..Hiding  

.  I. os  Angeles  ami  South  

.  Livennoft  ami  I'lca«an(on.. . . 

.  Martinez  


. .  Marysvillc  and  Chico  

t  Mojave  and  East  I  Express. 
I             "     11    i  Emigrant  . 
.  .Nilcsand  Haywards  


A  li  K  I  V  H 
FROM 


(  Ogden  and  Kast  I  BxpRtl  

I     "      11     "   I  Emigrant  . . 

I  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysvillc. 
land  Tehama  f  via  Woodland  . 
•  Sacramento,  via  I.iverinore... 

"  via  Renicia  

M  via  Henicia  

"  via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  I.iv- 
erinore   

•  Stockton,  via  Martinez  

j  Tulare,  Fresno  I  

I  Madera  and  Merced.  (  

.Vallejo  


.  V  irginia  City  . . 
.  Woodland  


6.40  p 

11. 10  a 

10.10  a 
*io.io  a 
6.40  p 
5.40  p 

1 1. 10  a 
6.40  p 

10.40  a. 
6. 10  a. 
5.40  p 
*  10.40  a 

10. 10  a 

10.40  a 
5-4°  P 

•8.40  a, 
6.40  p 

*3-4«  P 

10.40  a. 
5-4"  P 

in. 40  a, 
6. 10  a. 
5.40  p 
3.40  p 
9.40  a. 

•8.40  a. 

1 1. 10  a. 
9.40  a. 
5-40  P 
6.40  p, 
5.40  p, 
6.40  p, 

1 1. 10  a, 


-3.40  p. 
ti-AO  p. 
9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
♦3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.40  j). 
•3.40  p. 


10.10  a.  in. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 

8 .(jo  a.  in.  . .  Woodland   6.40  p.  m. 

1 1 .  ni.  11    10.10  a.  m. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  anil  Pa- 
li tic  Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mujave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  \  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAIM   FRANCISCO"  Dally;. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  goo,  0-30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  13.30, 
1 .00,  1.30,200,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  Q.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-*6.oo,  *6.3o,  '700,  '7.30,  «8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-3©,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  '5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  g.oo. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamu.ia)— '9.30,  6.30,  | 11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA—  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  |n. 30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1.00,11.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,6.00, 
6.  v.  7.0c,  8.00,  Q.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY-  «6.oo,  *6  .30,  7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  *8-30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10. 00,  I10.30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  ltKKKELEV-*6.oo,*6.3o,7  oo,*7.3o,  |8.oo, 
*8.3o,  g.oo,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.3o, 
5.00,  *5«3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 


To  '  SAN  FKANCISCO"  Daily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALK— •6.23,  '6.53,  *7-23.  •7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  *5.sj,  '6.23, 
'"•53.  7-25.  9-5«- 

FROM  FRUIT  VAI.F.  (via  Alameda)— *s. 15,  *s.45, 
|6.4S,  to.15,  *3.IS. 

FROM    EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 

7.3O,  8.OO,  8.30,  9.OO,  9.3O,  IO.'oO,  IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30, 
I2.00,  I2.30,  I. OO,  I.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.3O,  7.OO,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  IO.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8'"7i  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  •'•"7i 
11.37,  >2-"7i  "-37.  '-"It  1-37.  2  "7.  *-37.  3°7.  3-37.  4  "7. 

4-  37.  5-°7.  5-37.  "-"7.  6.37,  7-°7.  8.06,  0.1.6,  lo.<*.  11.06. 
FROM   ALAMEDA— T5.22,  (5.52,  (6.22,  6.52,  (7.23, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  I I0.22,  IO.52,  |ll. 22,  11.52, 
|l2.22,    12.52,    |l.22,    1.52,    2.52,    3.22,  3.52,    4.22,  4.52, 

5-  22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  g.57.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15.15,  1 5  4s.  I6.15,  6.45,  t-.<5, 

7-45.  18.15,  8.45,  19.15,  g.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  11-15.  <>-45. 

"•45.  »-45.  3-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-4S.  6- 15.  6-45. 

7.4s,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  HERKEI.EY-t5.45,  t6.i5,  6.4;,  t7.i5, 

7-45.  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  1 13.45.   "^S.  *-45.  3-45. 

4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  (6.15,  6-45.  >7-'5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  n.15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 
•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWME, 

(Jen.  M anager. 


T.  II.  <.<><> |»  11  \  \. 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P^R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  \ovcihIh  r  to,  ihk-i. 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  le.wc  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


1  KAVK 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AKRIVR 
S.  F. 

f  6.50  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  in. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

■ 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  1 
Menlo  Park. 

6.35  a.  m. 
•8.io  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.03  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  m. 
ts.o?  p.  in. 

6.08  p.  in. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
*3-3°  P-  ni- 

4.30  p.  m. 

I 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  ! 
Principal  Way  Stations.  J 

9.03  a.  ni. 
*io.o3  a.  m. 
3.3°  P-  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 
*3-3°  P- 

(iilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  i 
Salinas  and  Monterey.  { 

1  *to.o3  a.  m. 
I     6.08  p.  in. 

*3  3"  P        1  i  H°Hislcr  *nd  Tres  Pinos.  | 

j  * io.o3  a.  m. 
1     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  |  (  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soqucl  1 
*3  3«»  p.  m.  1  |  (<  'amp  ('anit<>l.i>&  S.  Cruz,  j 

6.08  p.  in, 

Soledad  ami  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p.  ni. 


•Sundays  excepted,     f  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


jWTSTANUAKi)  ok  Timr. —  Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (io> 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CON  N  ECTIONS  are  made  with  th«  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pk*»i  a  dkko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  ni.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 

to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblei  Springs. 


EXCURSION   TICK  cm 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  ami  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only,  f     SoM  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

*         3    I  return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  (>ood  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Mouday.       )  day,  inclusive. 


TICKET  Ofucbs.— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Crand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Ager.t. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

AarSOUTHERN  in  \  isio>s,  T 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C. 

P.  R.  R.  TlMB  Si  IIKtlUI.E. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  .ide),  at 

8«~3f"\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvara.lo,  Newark,  Center- 
■      \*  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSK,  Lot 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Helton,  Rig  Tree*,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 
O   Q(  1   ''•   k'-  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

'  •  *  '  v  ^  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Aenews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSK,  I. os  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SAN  TA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
A  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSK,  Los  Gatos. 

•  *  '  v  ^  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

r:  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $a  50  to 
«4P«-'SAN  JOSK,  on  SA  TURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  OAY,  inclusive. 

8f in  A.M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
• V  ' V  '  JOSK,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
♦»  OO  m  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
*l  7S  to  SAN  TA  CI.ARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALASfEDA  1 

86.00  —  S6.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  Iiijio,  12.30,1(1.00,  1.30, 00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P'  M- 

Km,,,  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAK  LAN  D  —  35.30,  Jifi.oo,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.110,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30, 1|  1 1 .00,  11.30  A.M.;  H  12.00,  12.30, 
li.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.1,),  10.30,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  A  LAM  EDA — 85-16,  85.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H10.46, 
11. 16,  Hit. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  1|  12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11. 31 
I'.  M. 

{{Sundays  excepted,    f  Saturday!  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  aiul  'Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT. 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 

A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

330>4  111  Mil  STREET, 

ORNAMKNTAL  V. NGUAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


TRE  MONT  HOUSE, 


THE     P  ALA  C  H:     HOTEL    O  W  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A. 

GEO.  A.  COBB, 


RICE  &  CO. 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 

CONTRACTS  WILL  il  hi  M.  AUK. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
I  attention  to  the  management. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"  I  don't  mind  a  man  being  economical,"  said 
Colonel  Bonely,  "  but  I  do  despise  to  see  stingi- 
ness. You  all  know  John  Nutwig — feller  that 
used  to  sell  soda-water,  and  grumbled  when  a 
customer  insisted  on  taking  it  with  syrup. 
Well,  he  was  the  stingiest  man  I  ever  saw. 
Why,  sir,  he  was  so  stingy  that  he  used  to  let 
his  meat  spoil.  Said  he  couldn't  afford  to  eat  it 
while  it  was  so  valuable.  One  day  a  cart  came 
alung  with  a  barrel  of  water.  Just  as  it  was 
passing  John's  gale  the  thing  broke  down. 
Well,  sir,  John  went  out,  caught  half  the  water 
and  poured  it  in  his  well.  Said  that  he  couldn't 
afford  to  see  anything  wasted.  Oh,  yes,  he  was 
close.  I  was  with  him  when  he  died.  He  was 
perfectly  willing,  though  he  dreaded  the  expense 
of  having  a  grave  dug.  ' Colonel,' said  he,  ad- 
dressing me  in  that  anxious  way  that  had  become 
one  of  bis  characteristics,  'can't  you  git  some 
of  the  Iwiys  ami  induce  'em  to  dig  the  grave  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation  ?  I  did  intend  to  l>e 
buried  under  the  pear-tree,  but  the  land  is  so 
valuable  I  can't  afford  it.'  '  You  don't  seem  to 
be  very  sick,'  said  I.  '  Perhaps  you  may  recover.' 
'Oh,  no;  I'm  gone,'  he  replied.  '  I  took  poison 
just  before  sending  for  you.  I  decided  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  live.  It's  too  expensive. 
After  a  fellow  dies,  you  know,  and  gets  settled 
down,  the  expense  ceases.  That  confounded 
druggist  cheated  me.  I  had  to  pay  live  cents 
for  the  poison.  He  should  have  given  me  two 
doses  for  that  sum.'  He  was  so  stingy  that  he 
died  without  a  struggle.  Taking  it  all  into  con- 
sideration, lohn  was  the  closest  man  I  ever  saw." 
Arkansaw  Traveler. 


ESTAB'D  I87f> 


PROF.  I>K  FII.IPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  am)  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  Study*  Unique  method  of 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  practice.  Pine  library,  and  foreign 
periodicals  free  lo  scholars.  Apply  from  to  to  II,  3  to  5, 
or  8  to  q  p.  m.  "  


LADIKS  ARK  INVITED  TO  CALL  AT 

THE  WONDER 

FLOWER  AND  FEATHER  STORE 
10  ;  1  Market  Street, 

We  have  ihe  Largest  Assortment,  Newest  Styles,  and 
the  Lowest  Prices. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PKINTKR 
518  «iuy  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Tune  Lock,  or  anything  ui  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

II Al  l  s  SAFE  «v  MM  K  CO., 

an  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 

LEMP'S  ST.  LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  linxli  Street,  S:m  I  mm  ism. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  hulk  and  tattles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  sin.  1, 

San  Francisco. 


KRUC  CHAMPAGNE 

Of  Messrs.  KRUG  &  CO.,  Reims,  France. 

PRIVATE  CUVEE,  in  quarts  and  pints: 

SHIELD,  in  quarts  and  pints; 

PREMIERE  QUALITB,  in  quarts  and  pints. 

For  sale  hy 

MM. I. MASS  BBOTHEB8  A  CO., 

Sole  Agents.  en  Front  Strrkt 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

g  1 1  Front  Street,  s.  K.  t  or.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps. 

THE 

WESTERN  HERALD 

THE  HUMOROUS  PAPER 

Of  the  Pacific  Coast  Price,  per  year,  $r  oo« 

BATES  BROS.,  Publishers, 

603  Post  street. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Strhut, 
Rooms  g  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  it*  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 

TT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  '*  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
IT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  ami  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  **  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 

if 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT  T— 

Any  person  will  he  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  DOS  of 
M  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  statmy  the  following: 

First.    The  mini  her  of  11  T"  capitals  in*  Above  panic. 

Second.  The  numljer  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  M.  &  S.,  Post  office  Box  1475.  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  FraMCISCOi  June  28,  1884. 

Hbssrb«  Richards  &  Hakkison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  arc- 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  'l  ea  <  rH.Ud< 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  ft  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OK  IRELAND. 
ESTABLI8HBD  -  A.    D.  182S. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

II.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Uol<l 

DIRECTORS] 
Jamrs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gkd.  L.  Rkandkk,  Vice-President; 
Jamrs  G.  Fair,  Jamrs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 

ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The  Many  tiroat  Advantages  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  go  to  $  too,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   'The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved. ...  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
or ai.ed  Artesian  Belt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 

Call  on  Mil  l  !  II  A    K  M  I  I' 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUJfERAIi  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  D.  II.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

A  DM  ISSN  >N,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.   W.  MOM  Alii  K  A  CO., 

tit.  3J3,  315  and  317  Market  street.        San  Francisco. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   LODUINU  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  KULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MUS.O.    It.  loll  NSOV  Prop'r. 


ICHI  BAN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1 


it.  J,  STAPLES,  President. 
ai.imifis  BULL,  VIce-PreaMenl 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  iti  iron,  secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  A  Mint.  Secretary, 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


the  Worl.l: 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

ST  E  A  MSHIP    CO  M  PANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  ...rner  First  ami  Krannan  streets, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  in  - .  for 
YOKOHAMA  anil  HONGKONO, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  TI1UKSDAV,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JAN.  22d 

ARABIC  TUESDAY, FEB.  3d 

SAN  PAHI.O  TUESDAY,  MARCH  10th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  |UNF.  jd 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  CEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  Coo  DM  AN,  Ccn'l  Passenger  Agent. 

I. ELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS..  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Rett  uery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Washington,  D.  C,  1 
March  27,  1883.  ( 
New  Hour  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
SiaTweltth  St.,N.  W. 


UEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 


General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

f.M  Market  street.  S.  F.. 
Established  1S63.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel, 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  P.OARDING-HOUS£ 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutler 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  Mock  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  cnsuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Tkadk  MakkJ  S** 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 

JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 

sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


THE  ItFST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot,  518  Sacramento  Street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


A  well-known  "  minister  of  finance  "  in  this  city  is  the 
happy  owner  of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  wife  (have  I  named 
them  in  proper  order?),  each  of  which  is  the  nonpareil  of 
the  species,  and  each  the  object  of  his  special  devotion. 
The  horse  is  domiciled  in  a  certain  airy  and  delightful 
stable  on  Market  street,  where  its  owner  is  in  the  habit  of 
paying  a  visit  every  evening,  to  see  that  all  is  well  with 
his  favorite.  One  night  last  week,  on  making  his  usual 
visit,  he  found  the  horse  suffering  from  a  sudden  seizure 
of  some  violent  equine  malady,  and,  of  course,  forgot 
everything  else  in  the  excitement  of  the  discovery.  The 
hours  flew  swiftly,  under  the  spur  of  exertion  and  anxiety, 
until  about  three  a.  m.,  when  the  exhausted  horse-fancier 
suddenly  bethought  himself  of  his  deserted  home,  and 
nerved  himself  ("Bar  open  all  night")  for  an  encounter 
with  its  presiding  officer.  But  his  fears,  if  he  had  any, 
were  groundless.  Neither  tongs  nor  tears  greeted  his 
tardy  advent.  How  gladly  would  he  have  exchanged  for 
either  or  both  the  dread  and  threatening  silence  of  his 
apartments,  as  the  awful  conviction  was  forced  in  upon 
his  soul  that  its  occupant  had  flown  !  And  to  fill  his  cup 
of  woe,  she  had,  doubtless  in  the  obliviousness  of  her  in- 
dignant rage,  allowed  the  valuable  dog  to  escape  into  the 
perils  of  the  street,  when  she  opened  the  door.  One  can 
fancy  the  soliloquy  of  the  bereft  one :  "  What !  all  my 
pretty  chickens  at  one  fell  swoop !  " — the  "  dam  "  coming 
in  about  here  to  fill  out  the  quotation. 

Meanwhile  the  hours,  which  fled  so  rapidly  on  horse- 
back, as  it  were,  at  the  stable,  had  plodded  wearily  on 
foot  with  the  lonely  watcher  at  home.  At  about  mid- 
night she  became  firmly  persuaded  that  the  horse  was  but 
a  pretext  for  the  deeper,  darker  design  of  "  making  a 
night  of  it"— a  conviction  which  resulted  in  her  betaking 
herself  in  mighty  wrath  and  her  new  sealskin  to  the  house 
of  a  relative  of  the  absentee,  taking  the  dog  with  her  for 
protection  on  her  midnight  walk.  This  method  of  fright- 
ening a  yoke-mate  back  into  domestic  harness,  by  demon- 
strating that  kicking  over  the  traces  may  be  executed  as  a 
pas  de  deux,  is  not  unknown  to  the  newly  married.  Older 
and  more  experienced  wives  realize  that  there  may  be  the 
same  danger  in  allowing  the  conjugal  captive  a  taste  of 
liberty  as  in  giving  the  half-tamed  tiger  a  taste  of  blood. 

Feeling  the  impossibility  of  making,  at  that  hour,  any 
effort  toward  the  recovery  of  the  loved  and  lost,  our  finan- 
cier retired  philosophically  to  bed,  as  criminals  have  been 
known  to  do  before  hanging.  But  his  first  waking  thought 
was  of  his — shall  it  be  owned? — of  his  dog!  The  wife 
could  be  found  and  coaxed  back.  But  the  dog — nothing 
but  a  liberal  offer  of  coin  could  regain  that  treasure  from 
its  rejoicing  captor.  Accordingly,  the  next  Chronicle 
contained  the  advertisement,  "  Ten  dollars  reward,  and 
no  questions  asked,"  which  notice  caught  the  eye  of  the 
wife,  whose  quick  wit  saw  therein  a  good  chance  to  get 
even.  A  messenger  was  employed  for  fifty  cents  to  take 
the  dog  to  the  office  and  bring  back  the  reward,  the  re- 


vengeful little  schemer  thus  reaping  a  net  profit  of  nine 
dollars  and  a  half  on  the  transaction. 

Laughter  is  the  best  peacemaker,  and  the  "good  joke 
on  Tom  "  so  softened  the  lady's  righteous  wrath  that  it 
required  little  diplomacy  on  the  husband's  part  to  restore 
amicable  relations.    But  the  joke  slill  pursues  him. 


A  French  lady,  formerly  a  resident  of  Paris,  and  evi- 
dently a  keen  observer,  among  other  exceptional  and 
amusing  sights  and  incidents  of  that  city  of  extremes,  tells 
me  the  following:  It  is  quite  common  to  see  a  crowd  of 
gamins  gathered  around  the  gratings  above  the  kitchens 
of  the  great  restaurants,  inhaling  the  rich  and  odorous 
steam  that  arises  from  below,  while  munching  their  dry 
crusts.  This  idea  of  accompanying  their  black  bread  with 
the  ghosts  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  imagining  it  the 
actual  corporeal  presence,  is  peculiarly  Frenchy,  and 
makes  one  almost  wonder  that  a  people  so  light-hearted 
and  imaginative  could  ever  have  been  starved  out  in  the 
great  siege. 

The  lobby  of  the  theater  is  the  place  to  hear  comments, 
albeit  of  a  somewhat  disjointed  and  fragmentary  nature. 
Coming  out  of  the  Bush  Street,  the  individual  detailed  by 
fate  to  crush  my  hat  and  tread  on  my  best  shoes  was 
holding  a  lively  conversation  with  the  one  who  performed 
the  same  kind  of  office  for  herself. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  gyrations  as  those  of  the 
woman  in  the  yellow  bathing  suit  ?  " 

"  I  never  did.  And  do  you  know,  it  struck  me  that 
she  realized  Cowper's  description  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence? " 

The  answer  seemed  likely  to  be  irretrievably  lost  to  this 
chronicler;  but,  by  good  fortune,  the  crowd  threw  us 
together  again,  and  I  was  saved  from  the  torments  of  a 
life-long  curiosity  by  the  low-breathed  words,"  She  moves 
in  a  Miss  Derious  way,  her  wonders  to  perform  !  "  I  could 
have  told  the  wretch  that  the  yellow  bather's  name 
was  Daly,  not  Derious,  as  he  evidently  thought,  but  the 
joke  was  just  as  good.  As  we  moved  away  I  heard  my 
companion  gently  murmur,  "  Providence  does,  indeed, 
move  in  a  mysterious  way  if  a  "thunderbolt  isn't  launched 
at  the  perpetrator  of  that  atrocity." 


Vardoe,  the  extreme  northern  sea-port  of  Norway,  has 
an  enterprising  shipper  named  Nordvig,  who  is  carrying 
on  a  lively  trade  in  dead  men,  by  exhuming  and  export- 
ing in  large  numbers  the  skeletons  of  defunct  Lapps,  for 
the  use  of  museums  and  men  of  science.  Prime  articles 
are  quoted  at  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars. 

Is  anything  sacred  to  the  all-comprehensive  and  grasp- 
ing spirit  of  trade?  We  have  improved  upon  scripture, 
and  it  now  reads  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  a  dol- 
lar." When  once  the  bodies  of  men  are  recognized  as 
legitimate  objects  of  traffic,  the  next  move  will  naturally 
be  the  buyingand  sellingof  souls.  At  present,  the  immor- 
tal part  of  man  cannot  be  made  commercially  available, 
for  want  of  an  accessible  market.  The  demand  is  gener- 
ally understood  to  exist,  but  the  road  to  market,  though 
so  many  of  us  have  been  long  engaged  in  paving  it  with 
good  intentions,  is  not  yet  thrown  open  to  commerce.  If 
the  United  States  can  only  establish  commercial  relations 
with  the  infernal  regions,  and  negotiate  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  his  Satanic  Majesty,  there  are  not  wanting 
plenty  of  enterprising  traders  who  would  become  soul 
traders  at  once,  without  filing  any  declaration  of  inten- 
tion. The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  promising 
branch  of  trade  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  articles 
shipped  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  so  infinitesimal  in 
size  that  they  would  have  to  be  packed  in  cotton,  and  Sam 
Weller's  "  double  magnifying  gas  microscope  "  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  devil  to  examine  his  property 
when  he  got  it.   

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  thought  worthy  the 
consideration  of  our  medical  colleges  suggests  itself. 
The  desire  of  all  men  is  to  be  remembered  after  death. 
This  feeling  is  not  inspired  by  a  lofty  ambition  alone,  for 
it  is  shared  by  the  basest  of  mankind,  who  prefer  even  the 


execration  that  follows  preeminence  in  evil  to  total  ob- 
livion. When  Herostratus  fired  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Diana  at  Rphesus,  he  confessed  that  his  only  incentive 
was  the  conviction  that  he  would  be  always  mentioned 
by  the  remotest  posterity.  The  town  council  of  that  re- 
mote and  cultivated  metropolis  must  have  equaled  in  as- 
tuteness and  judgment  our  own  Supervisors,  for  they 
immediately  ordered  that  no  one  thenceforth  should 
pronounce  the  execrated  name.  This  edict,  of  course, 
at  once  inspired  every  Kphesian  with  an  insane  desire  to 
mention  Herostratus  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  even  down  to  our  own  time  his 
name  is  remembered  in  connection  with  a  more  precisely 
distinctive  fame  than  any  one  of  the  ancient  heroes  can 
claim.  This,  however,  is  meandering.  What  is  intended 
is  merely  to  illustrate  the  universal  desire.  Why  should 
this  chance  for  posthumous  mention  be  conferred,  as 
at  present,  only  on  noted  criminals  and  gallows-birds? 
This  question  is  suggested  by  the  statement  that  the 
California  Medical  College,  of  Oakland,  has  articulated 
the  skeleton  of  Wassielewsky,  the  San  Jose  murderer, 
for  the  museum  of  that  learned  institution.  Of  course, 
this  set  of  bones  will  be  labeled  and  docketed  by  the 
name  that  it  shared  with  its  departed  muscular  and 
internal  economy;  or,  at  the  very  least,  every  student 
and  every  visitor  will  be  told,  "This  is  the  skeleton  of 
Wassielewsky";  and  so  he  will  be  bowled  along  by  the 
hand  of  fame,  "down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change," 
when  the  great  lights  of  the  medical  profession  are  for- 
gotten dust.  We  have  no  Westminster  Abbey.  Why 
let  a  foolish  prejudice  stand  in  the  way  of  thus  doing 
honor  to  the  great?  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  disgrace  attending  an  ignominious  death  that  the  body 
shall  be  handed  over  to  dissection,  and  the  bones  to  pos- 
sible "articulation"  and  preservation.  Why  not  train 
the  public  mind  to  regard  this  as  an  honor,  to  be  con- 
ferred on  those  who  have  achieved  fame  and  bestowed 
the  glory  of  their  deeds  on  a  country  whose  gratitude  is 
thus  displayed  under  a  glass  case  -  like  other  curiosities  of 
a  rare  nature.  Let  the  murderer's  worthless  carcass  be 
thrown  out,  to  return,  in  its  fertilizing  elements,  some  little 
benefit  to  the  poor  old  world  it  has  burdened  too  long. 

The  bones  of  Agassiz  would  be  fully  as  instructive  to 
the  inquirer  as  those  of  Messrs.  Majors,  Lcroy,  el  a/.,  he- 
side  being  much  more  congenial  company.  The  faculty, 
too,  could  congratulate  themselves  on  complying  with 
the  pathetic  prayer,  "See  that  my  grave  is  kept  green," 
so  long  as  they  surround  the  honored  relics  with  un- 
fledged young  doctors. 

I  shall  expect  my  energetic  friend  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  Doctor  Simpson,  to  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and 
string  the  bones  of  the  first  "  scientific  gent  "  that  dies,  as 
a  pioneer  in  this  new  path  to  glory. 


A  little  fellow  residing  on  Sutter  street  was  greatly 
puzzled  by  seeing  a  band  of  crape  tied  to  the  door-knob 
of  a  neighboring  mansion,  where  a  death  had  occurred. 
Hastening  home,  he  rushed  into  the  house,  exclaiming, 

"Mamma!  what  has  Mr.  's  door  got  a  neck-tie  on 

for?"   

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Argonaut  appears,  without 
the  italics,  this  characteristic  sentence:  "Our  hatred  and 
contempt oi  this  unprincipled,  selfish,  and  ungrateful  politi- 
cian make  us  rejoice  in  the  humiliation  of  his  defeat." 
And  a  little  lower  down:  "  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  man  of  t'ttt- 
placable  hatreds,  of  passionate  resentments,  of  irascible  tem- 
per." If  one  should  take  these  two  sentences  as  an  indi- 
cation of  character,  and  shake  them  up  in  a  bag,  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  make  very  little  difference  which  was 
drawn  first.  Yet  one  was  written  by  Mr.  Argonaut  of 
himself,  and  the  other  by  the  same  of  Mr.  Sargent. 

The  brilliant— but  not  too  brilliant— author  of  "  Typi- 
ical  Developments,"  Mr.  Burnand,  searches  for  a  crush- 
ing repartee  to  the  witty  sally  of  a  French  abbe,  "  You 
are  a  fool,"  and  finds  an  equally  brilliant  retort  in  "  Vous 
etes  un  autre."  And— but  that's  all.  The  moral  to  the 
story  is  around  somewhere.  Francesca. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


TH1:  KUI.M-I)  CHATBAU. 


HV  HONOR K  UK  HALZAC. 


A  little  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  town  of  Vendome, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  stands  a  gloomy  old  house 
with  a  high,  steep  roof.  It  is  quite  solitary ;  not  even  the 
usual  uarasite  of  a  small  town,  the  wretched  auberge,  is 
to  be  found  near  it.  Between  it  and  the  river  is  a  garden, 
filled  with  rank  weeds  and  noxious  vegetation.  The  roof 
of  the  house  is  dilapidated,  and  the  shutters  all  closed. 
Tall  weeds  have  taken  root  in  the  interstices  of  the  stone- 
work, and  every  thing  that  is  iron  is  rust-eaten.  The 
moon  and  sun,  summer  rain  and  winter  snow,  have  dug 
their  way  into  the  wood-work,  warped  the  beams,  and 
fretted  away  the  paint. 

The  melancholy  silence  which  reigns  in  this  spot  is 
undisturbed;  an  invisible  hand  has  written  al>out  the 
place  the  word,  mystery.  If,  driven  by  curiosity,  you 
were  to  look  at  the  side  of  the  house  which  faces  the 
road,  you  would  see  a  large  door  riddled  with  holes  by  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  w  ho  had  doomed  it  to  de- 
struction ten  years  ago.  Through  the  gaps  one  can  sec 
that  perfect  harmony  exists  between  the  deserted  interior 
and  the  decay  and  ruin  without.  The  walls  are  furrowed 
w  ith  enormous  cracks,  the  steps  are  crumbling,  the  bell- 
cord  is  rotten,  and  the  spouts  are  broken.  Has  fire 
fallen  from  heaven  and  passed  over  the  place?  or  has 
some  tribunal  condemned  it  to  be  sown  with  salt?  Such 
are  the  questions  that  suggest  themselves,  but  there  is  no 
one  to  answer  them.  The  ruined  chateau  bears  the  title 
of  La  Grande  Hreteche.  During  my  stay  in  Vendome  u 
was  one  of  my  pleasures  to  contemplate  this  strange 
abode.  It  was  better  than  a  historical  ruin.  Such  a  ruin 
is  the  center  of  a  group  of  memories  of  unimpeachable 
authenticity;  but  this  habitation,  fast  going  to  decay, 
held  within  it  a  secret  unknown  to  the  world  outside. 

More  than  once  I  scaled  the  hedge  surrounding  the 
garden,  and  wandering  through  the  deserted  parterres, 
composed  delightful  romances,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the 
luxury  of  melancholy.  To  me  this  retreat  was  typical  oi 
the  most  varied  phases  of  human  lite,  with  the  shadow 
of  human  woe  upon  them  all.  As  I  was  rambling 
around  my  dream  kingdom  one  evening,  the  wind  caused 
an  old  rusty  weathercock  to  turn.  The  cry  it  uttered 
seemed  to  me  the  groan  wrung  from  the  house  itself  at 
the  moment  when  I  finished  a  dramaj  tragic  enough  in 
its  plot,  by  which  I  accounted  for  this  monument  of  sorrow . 
I  shuddered,  and  returned  to  my  auberge,  a  prey  to  the 
gloomiest  thoughts.  After  supjjer  my  hostess  entered 
my  chamber  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  said  : 

"  M.  Regnault  is  here,  monsieur." 

Presently  there  api>eared  before  me  a  tall,  lank  man, 
dressed  in  threadbare  black,  with  a  retreating  forehead 
and  a  small  conical  head,  who  entered  the  room  like  a 
ram  ready  to  charge  at  his  rival. 

"  With  w  hom  have  1  the  honor  of  speaking,  mon- 
sieur? "  I  asked. 

He  took  a  chair,  laid  his  hat  upon  the  table,  and  draw- 
ing up  near  the  fire,  replied:  "  I  am  M.  Regnault,  a  no- 
tary at  Vendome." 

"  Charmed  to  hear  it,  monsieur,"  I  answered,  "  but  1 
have  no  intention  of  making  my  will  at  present." 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "one  moment;  but 
I  am  told  that  you  sometimes  go  and  walk  about  the  gar- 
den of  La  Grande  Breteche. " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"It  is  a  legal  offence,"  said  he,  "and  I  come  here, 
monsieur,  as  the  legal  representative  of  the  late  Madame 
de  Merret,  to  beg  of  you  to  discontinue  your  visits.  I 
myself,  monsieur,  since  the  opening  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Countess,  have  never  set  foot  within  the  house." 

"  Monsieur,"  I  asked,  "  should  I  be  indiscreet  in  ask- 
ing the  reason  why  the  place  is  left  to  decay?" 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  notary,  "  three  months  after  I 
settled  in  Vendome,  I  was  sent  for  one  evening  by  the 
Countess.  Her  maid,  Rosalie,  who  is  now  a  servant  in 
this  hotel,  came  with  the  carriage  to  fetch  me.  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  Count  had  died  in  Paris  a  few  monthb 
before,  a  victim  to  dissipation  and  excesses  of  every  kind. 
It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  chateau. 
After  passing  through  some  lofty  rooms,  which  were  cold 
and  damp,  1  came  to  the  state  chamber,  in  which  the 
Countess  was.  What  a  room  it  was!— dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  lamp,  and  the  hangings  of  the  bed  so  thick  with  dust 
that  I  had  to  sneeze.  As  1  came  close  to  the  bed  I  saw 
Madame  de  Merret.  Her  face  was  as  yellow  as  wax,  bony 
and  angular,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  had  once  been 
beautiful.  She  wore  a  lace  cap  which  allowed  her  hair 
to  be  seen;  it  was  as  white  as  flax.  She  was  sitting 
propped  up  in  her  bed.  Her  brow  was  damp.  Her 
lieshless  hands  were  nothing  more  than  bones  with  the 
skin  stretched  over  them,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  feeling  I 
can't  describe  at  the  sight  of  her.  It  was,  in  short,  a  fearful 
sight.  Although  my  professional  duties  had  familiarized 
me  with  such  spectacles,  the  painful  death-bed  scenes  I 
had  witnessed  elsewhere  were  nothing  in  comparison  to 
this  woman,  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  her  great  cha- 
teau. I  did  not  hear  the  least  sound ;  I  did  not  see  the 
movement  which  one  would  have  expected  her  breath- 
ing to  cause  in  the  clothes  which  covered  her.   I  stood 


still,  looking  at  her  in  a  kind  of  stupor.  At  last  her 
eyes  moved ;  she  tried  to  raise  her  right  hand,  but  it  fell 
upon  the  bed,  and  these  words  proceeded  from  her 
mouth  like  a  whisper,  for  she  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  voice :  'I  have  waited  for  you  with  much  im- 
patience.' '  Madame,'  I  began.  She  made  a  sign  to 
me  to  be  silent.  At  this  moment  her  maid  entered  the 
room,  and  said  in  my  ear,  '  Don't  speak.  Madame  is 
in  such  a  state  that  she  cannot  bear  the  least  noise.'  I 
sat  down.  A  few  seconds  after,  Madame  de  Merret 
mustered  all  her  remaining  strength,  and  slipped  her  right 
hand  beneath  her  pillow.  She  drew  out  a  sealed  packet 
and  as  she  did  so,  drops  of  sweat  fell  from  her  forehe.nl 
'  I  give  my  will  into  your  charge,'  she  said.  'Oh,  my 
God!'  This  was  all.  She  caught  up  a  crucifix  that  was 
upon  the  bed,  pressed  it  rapidly  to  her  lips,  and  died 
The  fixed  expression  of  her  eyes  makes  me  shudder  still 
when  I  think  of  it.  She  must  have  suffered  much;  there- 
was  a  sense  of  joy  in  her  last  look,  and  it  dwelt  upon  her 
face  when  she  was  dead.  I  carried  the  will  away  with  me 
and  when  I  opened  it,  I  saw  that  she  had  appointed  me 
her  executor.  She  left  her  property,  except  some  trilling 
legacies,  to  the  hospital  in  Vendome.  But  her  disposition 
with  regard  to  La  Grande  Breteche  was  as  follows:  Sh 
directed  me  to  leave  the  house  for  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  her  death  in  the  state  in  which  it  then  was,  for- 
bidding access  to  the  apartments  to  all  persons,  declaring 
that  no  repairs  of  any  kind  were  to  be  done,  and  even 
providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  watchman,  should  it 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  complete  execution  of  her 
intentions.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  her  wishes  had 
been  strictly  followed  out,  the  house  was  to  go  to  my 
heirs;  otherwise,  La  Grande  Breteche  was  to  go  to  her 
nearest  heir— subject,  however,  to  the  proviso  that  the  con 
ditions  of  a  codicil  annexed  to  the  will,  and  which  was 
not  to  be  opened  for  the  fifty  years,  were  to  be  by  them 

fulfilled.    The  will  was  not  disputed,  and  so  " 

The  notary  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  at  the  last 
words  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  triumph.  I  made  him 
at  once  completely  happy  by  complimenting  him  on  h'h 
story. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  said,  "you  have  interested  me  deeply 
I  can  fancy  that  I  see  her  now  before  me,  dying,  and 
paler  than  her  winding  sheet.    I  shall  dream  of  her  to 
night.    But  you  must  have  formed  some  conjectures  re- 
garding the  dispositions  of  this  eccentric  will?  " 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  with  comical  reserve,  "  1  never 
allow  myself  to  pass  a  judgment  on  a  client." 

After  a  little  more  discussion  of  the  matter,  which  le 
to  nothing  more  interesting  than  an  account  of  the  con- 
jectures of  the  [>eople  of  the  town  concerning  the  myste- 
rious codicil,  M.  Regnault  took  his  leave.  Then  I  sat 
down  by  the  fire-place,  and  was  building  up  a  romance  ol 
the  Radcliffe  type,  based  on  the  strange  story  told  me  by 
the  notary,  when  my  door  was  opened,  and  my  hostess, 
a  fat,  good-natured  person,  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  monsieur,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose  M.  Regnault 
has  been  giving  you  his  eternal  story  about  La  Grande 
Breteche? " 

"  He  has,  Mere  Lepas." 

"  W  hat  did  he  tell  you? " 

I  repeated  in  a  few  words  the  grim,  freezing  history  of 
Madame  de  Merret,  adding  in  conclusion  :  "  My  dear 
Madame  Lepas,  surely  you  must  know  more  of  the  story 
than  the  notary  has  told  me.  You  knew  M.  de  Merret. 
What  kind  of  a  man  was  he?  " 

"  M.  de  Merret  was  a  fine  man,  and  a  good  sort  of 
gentleman.  He  was  very  wild,  but  the  ladies  all  liked 
him.  You  may  suppose  he  had  something  to  recommend 
him  when  he  could  marry  madame,  who  was  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  country,  and  the  owner  of  a  fine 
estate.  They  made  a  lovely  .couple,  but  he  was  very 
wild." 

"  But  there  must  have  been  some  catastrophe  to  make 
them  separate?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  secret,  monsieur,"  was  the  reply. 

"  My  dear  Mere  Lepas,"  I  said,  "  if  the  secret  is  of  a 
nature  to  compromise  any  one,  I  would  not  ask  you  to  re 
veal  it  for  worlds." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  she,  interrupting  me;  "you 
shall  see." 

Her  eagerness  led  me  to  believe  that  I  was  not  the  only 
person  to  whom  my  good  landlady  had  imparted  the  se 
cret  of  which  I  was  expected  to  suppose  myself  to  be  the 
sole  depository,  and  I  listened. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  many  years  ago  the  Emperor 
sent  some  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  to  this  place,  and  I 
had  to  take  in  a  young  Spaniard,  who  came  here  on 
parole.  He  was  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  was  called  the 
Count  of  Leredia.  He  was  a  very  handsome  young  man, 
with  hands  like  a  lady's.  His  eyes  and  hair  were  jet-black, 
and  he  had  a  very  beautiful  olive  complexion.  His  linen 
was  the  finest  I  ever  saw  any  one  wear,  although  I  have 
entertained  princesses  in  my  house.  He  was  very  reli- 
gious, and  in  church  sat  in  the  next  chair  to  Madame  de 
Merret.  No  one  imagined  there  was  any  design  in  that, 
for  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  his  prayer-book,  poor  young 
man  !  Then,  monsieur,  he  took  to  wandering  around  in 
the  evening,  and  often  would  not  come  home  till  mid- 
night. I  was  uneasy  for  him  at  first,  but  the  poor  gentle- 
man was  lonesome,  and  we  let  him  have  his  whim.  He 
would  take  his  key  with  him,  and  we  paid  no  more  atten- ' 


tion  to  his  moonlight  rambles.  Then  one  of  the  grooms 
told  us  that  when  he  went  down  one  evening  to  water  the 
horses  in  the  river,  he  saw  our  Spanish  grandee  swimming 
in  the  stream.  Finally,  monsieur,  one  morning  we  did 
not  find  him  in  his  chamber;  he  did  not  come  back  at  all. 
I  searched  everywhere,  and  found  something  written  on 
a  piece  of  paper  in  his  table-drawer,  in  which  there  were 
also  fifty  golden  Spanish  coins  called  doubloons,  and 
some  diamonds  in  a  little  box.  The  writing  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  he  should  not  return  he  left  the  money 
and  diamonds  for  masses  to  thank  God  for  his  escape, 
and  to  pray  for  his  safety.  At  that  time  my  husband  was 
alive,  and  went  off  to  search  for  him — and  this  is  the 
queerest  part  of  the  story.  My  husband  brought  back 
the  Spaniard's  clothes,  which  he  found  under  a  big  stone 
on  the  river  bank,  exactly  opposite  to  La  Grande  Breteche. 
Lepas  thought  the  Spaniard  was  drowned;  but  I,  mon- 
sieur, am  of  a  different  opinion.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  had  something  to  do  with  Madame  de  Merret. 
Rosalie  has  told  me  that  the  crucifix  her  mistress  was  so 
fond  of,  and  which  she  had  buried  with  her,  was  made  of 
ebony  anil  silver.  Now,  when  he  first  began  to  live  with 
us  M.  Feredia  had  a  crucifix  of  ebony  and  silver,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  since." 

As  my  hostess  ceased,  I  asked  :  "  Me  re  Lepas,  have  you 
never  questioned  Rosalie  any  further?" 

"  Indeed  I  have,  monsieur,  but  she  won't  answer,  any 
more  than  stone.  She  knows  something,  but  I  can't  get 
it  out  of  her." 

The  landlady  talked  with  me  a  minute  or  two  longer, 
and  then  left  me  a  prey  to  vague  and  somber  thoughts. 
Rosalie  became  in  my  eyes  the  most  interesting  being  in 
Vendome.  As  I  watched  her  I  discovered  the  traces  of 
something  hidden  in  her  breast,  spite  of  the  florid  health 
that  beamed  in  her  rosy  cheeks. 

"  No,"  I  thought,  "  I  will  not  leave  Vendome  till  I 
know  the  whole  history  of  La  ( Irande  Breteche.  To  gain 
my  end,  if  necessary,  1  w  ill  make  love  to  Rosalie." 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this  |K>rtion  of  my  story.  It  took 
me  a  full  month  to  gain  Rosalie's  confidence  and  good 
graces;  but  when  I  felt  that  I  might  do  so  safely,  I 
broached  to  her  the  subject  of  my  curiosity. 

"  Rosalie,"  I  said  to  her,  one  evening. 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Why  did  you  become  a  servant  at  an  auberge  when 
you  left  Madame  de  Merret  ?    I  >id  she  make  no  provision 

for  you?  " 

"  Indeed  she  did,  monsieur,  but  my  place  is  the  best  in 

Vendome.*1 

"Rosalie,"  I  said,  coaxingly,  " tell  me  all  you  know 
about  Madame  de  Merret." 

"  Oh !  don't  ask  me,  monsieur,"  she  answered,  with  a 
look  of  terror. 

As  I  insisted  and  coaxeil,  she  replied  : 

"  Well,  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  tell  you  the  great  secret 
of  my  life." 

In  what  follows  the  reader  will  find  a  cold  abridgment 
of  the  awful  story,  which  the  girl  told  me  in  her  garrulous 

way. 

The  bed-room  occupied  by  Madame  de  Merret  at  La 
Breteche  was  on  the  ground  floor.  A  little  closet  about 
four  feet  deep,  let  into  the  wall,  served  as  her  wardrobe. 
For  three  months  before  the  evening,  the  event  of  which 
I  am  going  to  relate  to  you,  she  had  been  indisposed,  and 
her  husband  occupied  a  chaml)cr  up  stairs.  On  the  fatal 
evening  he  returned  much  later  than  usual  from  his  club, 
and  madame  supposed  that  he  had  been  in  bed  for  hours. 
Startling  news  had  arrived  of  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  English,  and  M.  de  Merret  thought  that  before  retir- 
ing he  would  impart  the  intelligence  to  his  wife.  As  he 
turned  the  handle  of  her  door  he  thought  he  heard  a  step, 
and  the  door  of  the  closet  suddenly  closed.  When,  how- 
ever, he  entered  Madame  de  Merret  was  alone,  standing 
before  the  fire-place.  The  husband,  in  his  simplicity,  at 
first  thought  that  Rosalie  was  in  the  closet,  but  when  he 
looked  at  his  w  ife,  he  found  in  her  eyes  an  indescribable 
trouble  and  dismay. 

"  You  are  very  late,"  she  said. 

Her  voice,  generally  so  pure  and  sweet,  seemed  to  be 
altered  it  its  tone.  M.  de  Merret  did  not  answer,  for 
just  at  that  moment  Rosalie  entered.  This  revelation 
struck  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  He  began  to  pace  the 
room,  w  ith  his  arms  folded  behind  him. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  to  annoy  you,  or  are  you 
unwell?"  his  wife  asked,  timidly,  as  Rosalie  undressed 
her. 

He  was  still  silent. 

"Leave  me,"  said  Madam  de  Merret  to  her  maid. 
"  I  will  curl  my  hair  myself." 

The  expression  of  her  husband's  face  told  Madame  de 
Merret  to  prepare  for  some  misfortune,  and  she  wished 
to  be  alone  with  him.  When  Rosalie  closed  the  door 
she  remained  in  the  corridor,  and  M.  de  Merret  took  a 
seat  in  front  of  his  wife,  and  said,  calmly: 
"  Madame,  there  is  some  one  in  your  dressing  closet." 
She  looked  quietly  at  the  husband,  and  said,  with  an 
air  of  simplicity — 

"  No,  monsieur."  • 
This  "  no "  dumfounded  him  for  an  instant,  for  his  • 
wife  looked  the  very  picture  of  innocence.    He  arose  to 
open  the  door  of  the  closet,  when  Madame  de  Merret 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  emo 
tion — 
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"  If  you  find  no  one,  remember  that  all  will  be  over 
between  us." 

"  Then,  Josephine,  I  will  not  open  that  door.  I 
know  all  the  purity  of  your  soul,  and  that  you  would  not 
be  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin  to  save  your  life." 

At  these  words,  Madame  do  Merret  looked  at  her  hus- 
band with  hageard  eyes. 

" See,  here  is  your  crucifix,"  he  went  on.  "Swear  to 
me  before  God  that  there  is  no  one  there.  I  will  believe 
you.    I  will  not  open  that  door." 

Madame  de  Merret  took  the  crucifix  and  said:  "I 
swear  it  before  God." 

"It  is  well,"  said  M.  de  Merret,  coldly;  and  then, 
after  a  moment's  silence  : 

"  You  have  a  very  pretty  crucifix  there,  which  I  have 
never  seen."  He  examined  it.  It  was  of  ebony,  inlaid 
with  silver,  and  the  work  showed  great  artistic  skill. 

"  I  picked  it  up  at  Duvivier's;  he  bought  it  of  a  Span- 
ish monk,  when  the  prisoners  passed  throught  Vendome 
last  year." 

"Oh,"  said  M.  de  Merret,  laying  it  down.  He  rang 
the  bell.  Rosalie  did  not  keep  him  waiting.  M.  de 
Merret  led  her  to  the  window,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  low 
voice : 

"  I  know  that  Goronflet,  the  bricklayer,  wants  to  marry 
you.  Well,  go  find  him.  Tell  him  to  come  with  bricks, 
mortar  and  trowel,  and  his  fortune  shall  be  more  than 
you  can  wish.    Not  a  word  to  a  living  soul,  or  else  " 

Rosalie  ran  frightened  away. 

Then  the  Count  went  out  in  the  corridor  and  called  his 
confidential  valet,  Jean.    The  servant  answered  the  call. 

"  You  must  all  of  you  go  to  bed,"  said  his  master,  and 
then,  in  a  whisper — "  When  they  are  all  asleep,  come 
down  and  let  me  know." 

M.  de  Merret,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  her 
while  he  gave  his  orders,  returned  quietly  to  his  wife,  as 
she  sat  before  the  fire,  and  began  to  tell  her  the  news 
of  the  war;  and  when  Rosalie  came  back  she  found  the 
two  chatting  pleasantly  together. 

"Goronflet  is  here,  monsieur,"  said  Rosalie,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Tell  his  to  come  in,"  said  the  Count,  in  his  natural 
tone. 

A  slight  pallor  came  over  Madame  de  Merret's  face 
when  she  saw  the  mason. 

"Goronflet,"  said  the  husband,  "go  and  fetch  bricks 
and  your  tools — enough  to  build  up  the  door  of 
that  closet."  Then  he  drew  Rosalie  and  the  workman 
aside.  "Listen,  Goronflet,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone: 
"  You  will  sleep  here  to-night.  To-morrow  morning 
you  shall  have  a  passport  to  any  foreign  country  you  wish. 
I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  francs." 

"Rosalie,"  broke  in  Madame  de  Merret;  "  come  and 
dress  my  hair." 

Her  husband  walked  calmly  up  and  down,  watching 
the  door,  the  mason,  and  his  wife,  without,  however, 
insulting  her  by  any  sign  of  suspicion.  Goronflet  could 
not  avoid  making  a  noise,  and  Madame  de  Merret  took 
advantage  of  the  moment  when  he  threw  down  a  lot  of 
bricks  to  say  to  Rosalie : 

"  A  thousand  francs  a  year  if  you  can  manage  to  tell 
the  mason  to  leave  a  crevice  at  the  bottom."  Then  she 
said  aloud,  without  betraying  any  emotion,  "  Go  and 
help  him." 

M.  and  Madame  de  Merret  remained  silent  all  the  time 
the  mason  was  at  work.  When  the  wall  had  risen  to 
half  its  intended  height,  the  cunning  fellow,  when  his 
employer's  back  was  turned,  struck  his  trowel  against  one 
of  the  two  windows  which  were  let  into  the  door,  and 
broke  the  glass.  Madame  de  Merret  knew  that  Rosalie 
had  spoken  to  him.  The  three  saw  a  man's  face  within 
— dark  and  sad,  with  black  hair  and  eyes  of  fire.  Before 
her  husband  turned  round  the  poor  lady  had  time  to 
signal  to  the  man,  as  if  to  bid  him  hope.  About  day- 
break the  mason's  task  was  finished.  He  remained  in 
the  house,  under  the  eye  of  Jean,  while  the  Count  slept 
in  his  wife's  chamber.  The  next  morning,  as  he  arose,  he 
said,  carelessly : 

"  Ah,  I  must  go  to  the  mairie  for  a  passport." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  took  a  couple  of  steps  toward 
the  door;  then  he  turned  back  and  took  the  crucifix  with 
him.    His  wife  trembled  with  delight. 

"  He  is  going  to  Duvivier's,"  she  thought.  As  soon 
as  her  husband  had  gone  out,  Madame  de  Merret  rang 
for  Rosalie,  and  then,  in  a  wild  voice,  exclaimed  :  "  The 
pickaxe!  the  pickaxe!  and  then  to  work.  We  shall  have 
time  to  make  an  outlet,  and  then  block  it  up  again." 

In  an  instant  Rosalie  brought  the  tool  to  her  mistress, 
who  with  wonderful  energy  undertook  the  task  of  pull- 
ing down  the  wall.  She  had  already  removed  some  few 
bricks,  and  was  gathering  all  her  strength  for  a  more  vig- 
orous effort,  when  she  turned  and  saw  M.  de  Merret  be- 
hind her.    She  fainted. 

"  Place  madame  upon  her  bed,"  he  said,  coldly. 
Foreseeing  what  would  probably  happen  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  had  set  a  trap  for  his  wife,  and  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage for  the  jeweler,  who  arrived  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  Duvivier,  you  bought  a  crucifix  from  one  of  the 
Spanish  prisoners  who  passed  through  Vendome,  did  you 
not?" 

"  No  monsieur." 

"  Thank  you ;  that  will  do,"  he  said,  darting  a  tiger 


look  at  his  wife.  "  Jean,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  con- 
fidential valet,  "  you  will  let  me  have  my  meals  in  Madame 
de  Merret's  room.  She  is  not  well,  and  I  will  not  leave 
her  until  she  has  recovered." 

The  cruel  husband  remained  twenty  days  with  his  wife. 
At  first,  when  awful  sounds  came  from  behind  the  wall, 
and  Josephine  made  as  if  she  would  implore  mercy  for 
the  stranger  dying  there,  he  would  not  allow  her  to  utter 
a  single  word,  but  always  said: 

"  You  have  sworn  upon  the  crucifix  that  there  is  no 
one  there." — Translated  from  lite.  French,  for  the  San  Fran- 
ciscan, by  W.  G.  Kelly. 


A  RFCIPE  FOR  SALAD. 


To  make  this  condiment,  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  boiled  eggs: 
Two  boiled  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve, 
Smoothness  ami  softness  to  the  salad  give; 
Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 
And,  half  suspected,  animate  the  whole; 
Of  Mordant  mustard  add  a  single  spoon 
(Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  so  soon); 
put  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt ; 
Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  from  Lucca  crown, 
And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  from  town; 
And  lastly,  o'er  the  flavored  compound  toss 
A  magic  soupcon  of  anchovy  sauce. 
Oh,  green  and  glorious!  oh,  herbaceous  treat! 
T would  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat; 
Hack  to  the  world  he'd  turn  his  fleeting  soul, 
And  plunge  his  lingers  in  the  salad-bowl. 
Serenely  full,  the  epicure  would  say: 
"Fate  cannot  harm  me — I  have  dined  to-day." 

Sydney  Smith. 


MAJOR  M'SHEARS. 


I  was  delighted  to  see  my  friend  Major  M<  Shears  strid- 
ing majestically  along  Kearny  street  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon, with  a  large  silk  hat  cocked  over  his  eye,  and  swinging 
a  cane.  The  Major  looks  deucedly  impressive  in  his  tight- 
buttoned  frock  coat  of  black  broadcloth,  and  his  mus- 
tache is  one  of  the  biggest  and  fiercest  I  ever  saw.  To 
look  at  him  as  I  saw  him  on  Wednesday,  one  would 
scarcely  believe  it  to  be  the  same  man  as  he  appears  when 
at  home  in  Pomonaville,  where  he  has  the  honor  of  pub- 
lishing the  Meekly  Courier.  On  public  occasions, such  as 
political  meetings,  church  and  hall  dedications,  and  the 
like,  the  Major  is  the  soul  of  gravity  and  dignity ;  but 
ordinarily  he  goes  through  life  in  his  shirt -sleeves,  and 
addresses  the  Pomonavillains  by  their  given  names. 
There  is  a  table  in  the  bar-room  of  the  International 
Hotel  that  is  known  as  "the  Major's  table,"  whereat  he 
has  won  and  lost  thousands  of  games  of  seven-up,  cinch 
and  poker.  A  special  bottle  is  kept  for  him  at  every  bar 
in  Pomonaville.  It  is  a  well-understood  thing  that  the 
Major,  both  as  a  matter  of  good-fellowship  and  business, 
shall  bestow  his  patronage  impartially.  The  fact  that  the 
International  is  nearest  to  the  Courier  office  prevents  the 
jealousy  and  bitterness  that  would  otherwise  be  engend- 
ered by  his  greater  attendance  there  than  at  other  resorts 
where  liquor  is  sold. 

"Down  for  a  rest?"  I  asked,  as  I  shook  his  gloved 
hand. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Major,  in  a  deep,  hearty  voice,  "  I'm 
letting  the  Courier  run  itself  for  a  week.  Persiflage,"  he 
added,  as  he  laid  carefully  upon  a  chair  the  gold-headed 
cane  presented  him  by  the  Pomona  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  I''., 
and,  seating  himself  at  the  beer-table,  whither  he  had  at 
once  hospitably  dragged  me — "  Persiflage,  the  wear  of 
journalism  upon  the  intellect  is  frightful." 

"Egad,  I  agree  with  you,"  I  responded;  "but  what 
the  devil  do  you  know  about  it?  " 

The  Major  stared  at  me  in  astonishment,  which  changed 
to  indignation  as  I  went  on  : 

"  Major,  you  don't  know  what  brain-work  is.  In  the 
first  place,  you  haven't  got  the  brains,  and  in  the  next 
place,  you  are  too  incurably  lazy  to  work  them  if  you 
had.  Now  look  at  the  Courier.  You  know  you  clip 
nine-tenths  of  the  matter  that  appears  in  it,  and  generally 
do  this  work  only  when  the  office-boy  comes  for  you  to 
the  saloon  and  drags  you  away  for  half  an  hour." 

"  Sir !  "  cried  the  Major. 

"  Tut,  tut!  don't  lose  your  temper,  Major.  I  mean 
nothing  |>crsonal,  I  assure  you.  You  are  but  an  average- 
country  editor,  and  it  is  as  such  that  I'm  talking  about 
you.  Do  you  know,  Major,  that  you're  a  deuced  lucky 
dog?  Without  brains,  without  education,  without  indus- 
try, you  manage  not  only  to  make  a  good  living,  but  arc- 
besides  a  great  man  in  your  little  community.  It  docs 
not  require  a  very  high  order  of  intellect  to  hold  one's 
own  on  the  city  press,  but  I  venture  to  say  you  could  not 
keep  a  situation  as  a  reporter  for  two  days  on  the  worst 
paper  in  town.    Even  the  matter  you  steal  is  stupid." 

"Are  you  drunk,  Mr.  Persiflage?"  roared  the  Major, 
glaring  at  me  across  the  table.  "  You  ain't,  eh?  Well, 
did  you  read  them  there  articles  I  published  durin'  the 
campaign? " 

"  I  did.  That  starving  young  lawyer  who  opened  an 
office  next  to  yours  wrote  them,  didn't  he?" 

"  How'd  you  know?"  inquired  the  Major,  surprised 
into  confession. 

"Well,  I  didn't  know;  I  only  guessed.  Whenever  it 
is  necessary  for  anything  to  be  written  for  the  Courier  you 
have  to  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  you.    The  District 


Judge  doesn't  know  the  language  well  enough  to  write 
for  print— he  spells  technical,  tecknikle,  and  damn,  damb 
— and  that  young  fellow  is  the  only  member  of  the  bar  of 
Pomonaville  who  is  either  sober  or  clever  enough  to  con- 
struct an  editorial." 

"  D'ye  mean  to  say,  cuss  you  !  "  demanded  the  Major, 
half-scowling  and  half-laughing,  "  that  we  country  edi- 
tors are  all  fools  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear  fellow.  You  yourself  are  an 
awful  ignoramus,  but  you're  far  from  being  a  fool.  You 
know  how  to  make  that  puffing,  empty  and  horribly  dull 
Courier  yield  you  a  better  income  than  most  clever  men 
on  the  city  press  can  write  into  their  pockets.  There  are 
some  devilish  bright  men  on  the  interior  press,  whom  I 
might  name,  but  that  I  don't  want  to  make  you  jealous — 
fellows  that  could  make  their  way  with  their  pens  anywhere 
— but  they  don't  belong  to  your  class.  I  hope  I'm  not 
detaining  you? " 

"  Fact  is,"  said  the  Major,  picking  up  his  shining  tile, 
and  clutching  his  gorgeous  cane — "fact  is,  1  haw  a 
little  business  to  attend  to.  I  must  drop  round  and 
see  "  .  * 

"About  getting  your  railroad  passes  renewed.  And  you 
have  to  see  the  advertising  agent  about  those  patent  medi- 
cine ads. ;  and  about  the  Sunday-school  organ,  on  which 
you  will  privately  get  a  commission;  and  the  State  Com- 
mittee of  your  party,  about  that  little  unjiaid  bill;  and 
about  the  sewing  machine  and  the  bed-room  set  that  you 
paid  for  in  advertising.  Won't  you  have  another  glass  of 
beer  before  you  go? " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Major,  smiling  amiably,  "  I  seldom 
drink,  Persiflage,  but  I  seldomer  refuse.  You  couldn't  get 
me  passes  for  one  of  the  shows  to-night,  could  you?" 

Later  in  the  day  I  saw  the  Major  walking  arm-in-arm 
ti|)  Market  street  with  two  prominent  politicians,  who 
were  deferential  in  their  manner.  In  the  evening  he  was 
planted  with  his  broad  back  against  the  Grand  Hotel  bar, 
condescendingly  submitting  to  be  interviewed  by  a  shabby 
young  reporter,  who  was  humbly  inquiring  of  the  great 
man  the  views  of  Pomonaville  on  the  subject  of  irrigation. 

Persiflaqe. 


MARGARET  FULLER  AND  HAWTHORNE. 


George  William  Curtis,  who  knew  Margaret  Fuller 
well,  writes  in  Harper's  Weekly: 

I  lawthorne  is  so  great  a  name,  and  sure  of  so  long  a  re- 
nown, that  it  is  painful  to  see  its  weight  given  to  a  singu- 
lar and  great  injustice  to  a  very  noble  woman.  An  ex- 
tract from  Hawthorne's  diary,  which  is  recently  published 
in  his  son's  memoir,  speaks  of  Margaret  Fuller  as 
Hawthorne  undoubtedly  felt.  But  tin-  feeling  seems  to 
us  a  prejudice,  and  not  a  definite  and  well-considered 
judgment.  It  is  evidently  largely  founded  upon  gossi|», 
but  a  gossip  which  was  credited  and  recorded  because  ot 
that  instinctive  dislike  which  defies  reason  and  analysis, 
impressions  of  others  depend  much  upon  temperament, 
and  the  mutual  dislike  of  the  most  excellent  persons  is  a 
familiar  fact.  The  diary  of  a  man  so  positive  anil  so 
sincere  as  Hawthorne  is  the  vivid  transcript  of  his  actual 
impressions  and  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  is  a  clear  reve- 
lation of  the  real  state  of  his  mind.  Courtesy,  convention, 
charity,  all  the  alleviations  and  modifications  of  ex- 
pression which  make  us  in  society,  as  ('ranch  finely  says, 
"  Spirits  clad  in  vails" — 

all  these  are  laid  aside  in  the  diary.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
expression  of  the  whim,  or  the  prejudice,  or  the  mis- 
conception, of  another  person  is  the  more  emphatic  and 
extravagant  in  the  diary  because  of  a  reaction  from  the 
courteous  concealment  of  ordinary  intercourse.  Mar- 
garet Fuller  affected  Hawthorne  unpleasantly,  and  there- 
fore injurious  gossip  about  her  naturally  lodged  in  his 
mind  as  probable.  In  his  diary  he  recorded  it  with  a 
stinging  pen,  and  it  is  unfortunate,  for  his  sake  as  for  hers, 
that  the  record  was  not  destroyed.  No  nobler,  truer, 
loftier,  or  purer  woman  than  Margaret  Fuller  has  lived. 
She  was  endowed  with  unusual  powers,  and  by  nature 
and  training  she  was  committed  to  a  long  and  severe  con- 
flict with  circumstances,  and  with  certain  defects  of  char- 
acter and  Jemperament,  from  which  she  emerged  triumph- 
ant. The  best  men  and  women  around  her  loved  and 
admired  her  most.  Capable  of  every  highest  form  of 
enjoyment,  her  life  was  a  prolonged  self-sacrifice,  of 
which  her  tragical  death  was  a  lilting  symbol.  Among 
American  women  no  one  is  worthier  of  lasting  remem- 
brance for  the  thorough  training  of  remarkable  intellec- 
tual ability,  and  for  the  most  wholesome  discipline  of 
character.  W  ithout  personal  charm,  and  even  with  a 
certain  personal  repulsion  to  some  temperaments — and 
undoubtedly  to  Hawthorne's- she  had  yet  that  spiritual 
grace  and  force  and  essential  goodness,  that  healthful 
sympathy  and  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals, 
which,  although  she  was  not  the  poet's  "  lovely  appari- 
tion," recall  to  those  who  knew  her  the  lines  of  Words- 
worth, to  no  woman  more  truly  applicable  than  to  Mar- 
garet Fuller : 

The  reason  firm,  the  teinjierate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comlurt,  and  command. 


"  Whenever  an  evil  suggestion  enters  your  brain,' 
said  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  in  a  recent  San  Francisco  lecture, 
"  the  remedy  lies  in  instantaneous  prayer."  Phis  idea 
may  account  for  a  good  many  of  the  casual  exclamations 
we  hear  all  around  us,  whenever  things  happen,  as  they 
do  occasionally.  The  victim  is  trying  to  pray,  but  so 
much  instantaneousness  is  apt  to  mix  the  evil  thought  up 
with  the  invocation. — Somerville  Journal 
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IMPROVING  TALES. 

"  Go,  sir,"  she  said,  rising  haughtily,  and  speaking  with 
flashing  eye  and  distended  nostril ;  "go, sir, and  never  let 
me  see  you  again." 

"Amanda,"  he  pleaded,  tremulously,  "you  surely  can- 
not mean  it !  Do  you  wish  to  break  my  heart  and  wreck 
my  life?  You  have  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  you 
love  me;  and  yet  now,  because  I  have  offended  you  in  a 
trifling  way,  you  order  me  off  like  a  dog." 

"A  trifling  way!  "  she  exclaimed,  indignantly.  "  Yes, 
it  is  trifling— trifling  with  a  girl's  heart!  Hut  I'll  let  my 
heart  break,  Tom  Beady,  before  I'll  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  jw/s — you  flirt  and  villain  I" 

"Hang  it,  then!"  roared  Tom,  furiously,  "have  your 
own  way  ;  "  and  he  flung  out  of  the  house.  The  moment 
he  was  gone  Miss  Amanda  plumped  down  on  the  lounge 
and  whimpered. 

He  wrote  her  a  dignified  and  gloomy  note,  returning 
her  letters,  and  prophesying  his  own  early  death,  since 
life  was  permanently  darkened  for  him.  She  sent  back 
his  presents,  and  informed  him  that  henceforth  her  exist- 
ence should  be  devoted  to  conquering  the  foolish  passion 
which  he,  unworthy  one,  had  kindled  in  her  breast.  Roth 
wrote  poetry,  of  a  dismal,  despairing  sort,  for  the  Ctill. 

This  was  ten  years  ago.  Nine  of  these  years  Tom  has 
spent  in  Montana ;  the  last  of  the  ten  in  San  Francisco, 
the  scene  of  his  early  love.  I  saw  him  last  Saturday, 
stout,  bearded  and  cheerful,  as  he  boarded  a  Telegraph 
Hill  car.  He  had  his  two-year-old  daughter  in  his  arms, 
and  seated  himself  outside.  A  lady  entered  the  car,  car- 
rying a  child  a  little  younger  than  Tom's,  and  settled  her- 
selt  at  the  upper  end  of  the  seat.  Only  a  pane  of  glass 
separated  the  babies,  who  at  once  struck  up  an  animated 
acquaintance,  pawing  the  glass  between  them  and  crow- 
ing with  delight.  The  parents  faced  around  at  the  same 
moment. 

Tom  stared,  smiled,  and  then  entered  the  car.  "  I 
beg  pardon,  madam,"  he  said,  doubtfully,  "  but  is  your 
name  Amanda  Boggs?" 

"  It  was,  sir,"  answered  the  lady,  surprised,  and  with 
no  recognition  in  her  rather  displeased  glance. 

"  You  haven't  forgotten  Tom  Beasly  altogether,  have 
you,  Mrs.  — ,  Mrs.  — ?" 

"Smith.  Why,  no;  are  you  Mr.  Measly?  and  is  this 
little  dear  your  daughter?  I  did  not  hear  of  your  mar- 
riage. My  darling's  a  boy.  Isn't  he  sweet?  Just  the 
image  of  his  father—  Charley  Smith,  you  know." 

Tom  is  happily  married,  and  loves  his  wife,  but  there 
was  an  absured  ache  under  his  vest,  and  a  ridiculous 
scowl  on  his  face.  Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  he  hadn't 
thought  twice  in  seven  years  of  the  once-adored  Amanda 
Boggs.  And  Mrs.  Smith?  Being  woman,  the  scowl 
pleased  her,  and  a  trace  of  coquetry  was  in  her  manner, 
as  she  dandled  Smith,  Jr.,  and  chatted  smilingly  with  Mr. 
Beasly. 


While  viewing  from  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  the 
dreary  expanse  of  our  beautiful  bay,  with  its  woodless 
shores  and  unsightly  island  or  two,  I  encountered 
another  old  friend.  A  slow,  solemn  man  in  black,  spec- 
tacles on  nose  and  thin  of  body,  who  is  growing  rich  as 
the  junior  member  of  a  Front  street  firm,  and  whose 
election  to  the  Superintendency  of  St.  Timothy's  Sunday 
school  five  years  ago  was  the  making,  under  Providence, 
of  that  adjunct  of  the  church,  as  is  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledged by  every  respectable  member  of  St.  Timothy's. 
Mr.  Wilde — Richard  Wilde  is  his  full  name — was  point- 
ing out  the  glories  of  our  beautiful  bay  to  three  Eastern 
clergymen,  who,  under  his  guidance,  were  seeing  such 
sights  of  the  city  as  gentlemen  of  their  sacred  profession 
might  look  u|>on  without  offense.  Mr.  Wilde  gave  me  the 
slightest  possible  nod  of  smileless  recognition,  and  turned 
away  without  introducing  me  to  the  parsons.  I  am  one 
of  the  w  orldly,  and  Dick  does  not  approve  of  me.  Once 
he  liked  me  pretty  well.  That  was  more  that  a  decade 
back,  when  I  was  Harry  to  him  and  he  Dick  to  me.  We 
quarreled,  and  have  never  made  it  up.  He  was  but  a 
clerk  then  in  the  house  of  which  he  is  now  a  partner;  and 
the  cause  of  our  quarrel  was  this: 

I  was  standing  with  a  young  lady— she's  the  mother  of 
three  children  now,  and  weighs  a  hundred  and  eighty  at 
least— in  her  father's  parlor  one  night,  looking  at  and 
talking  about  a  picture  that  hung  on  the  wall.  It  was  the 
work  of  an  artist  whom  we  both  knew.  1  )ick  Wilde  came 
in,  and  joined  us.  The  girl  was  glad  to  see  him.  It  was 
whispered  that  they  were  all  but  engaged. 

"  We  were  just  talking  about  Mr.  Gamboge's  new  pict- 
ure," she  said. 

"  Yesh,"  said  Mr.  Wilde,  screwing  one  eye  shut,  and 
Staring  with  the  other  at  the  painting;  "  ish  really  dcvlish 
fine." 

I  saw  that  he  was  drunk ;  so  did  the  girl,  for  she  turned 
pale.  The  room  was  full  of  |>eople.  Wilde,  obfuscated 
as  he  was,  peicjived  by  our  manner  that  he  was  detected. 
One  of  those  brilliant  ideas  so  often  given  to  drunken 
men  came  to  him.  A  bouquet  was  set  U|x>n  a  little  gilded 
table  near  him.  "  Wha'  a  booful  bouquet,"  he  remarked, 
with  much  cheerfulness ;  and,  to  turn  attention  from  him- 
self, leaned  over  to  smell  it. 

Crash !    Down  he  went,  smashing  the  table  under  him. 

Everybody  was  startled,  and  in  amazement  viewed  Mr. 


Wilde  lying  amid  a  wreck  of  table,  broken  glass,  and 
flowers.  Before  a  helping  hand  could  reach  him  he,  in 
a  panic  of  mortification,  galloped  out  of  the  room,  on  his 
hands  and  knees. 

He  also  galloped  for  good  out  of  the  favor  of  the  lady. 

When  we  next  met  he  laughed  at  his  adventure,  and  I 
told  him  he  was  a  blackguard.  That  ended  our  friend- 
ship. He  has  never  forgiven  me,  and  I  dare  say  would 
pick  out  a  poor  seat  for  me  if  I  should  appear  some  Sun- 
day at  St.  Timothy's,  where,  I  understand,  he  acts  as  an 
usher  as  well  as  Su[>erintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 


Tracy,  the  St.  Louis  artist,  who  has  made  a  reputation 
as  a  painter  of  dogs,  once  had  a  studio  in  San  Francisco. 
That  was  when  he  was  young;  and,  like  most  young 
artists,  he  was  exceedingly  poor.  He  painted  not  for 
fame  so  much  as  for  the  restaurateur  and  the  landlord  ; 
but  with  all  his  talent  and  industry,  he  could  not  prevent 
his  relations  with  them  from  being  frequently  strained. 
1  shall  never  forget  a  visit  I  made  to  his  studio  one  day. 
It  was  over  Donahue  &  Kelly's  bank— three  stories  over 
it.  Puffing  with  my  long  (  limb,  I  knocked  at  the  door— 
and  the  next  instant  found  myself  on  my  back  with  a 
huge  man  bleeding  at  the  nose  on  top  of  me.  Mr. 
Tracy,  oblivious  of  my  presence,  gave  my  load  a  kick  or 
two  in  the  ribs,  and  cursed  shamefully.  When  I  was 
Ijermitted  to  crawl  from  under,  and  had  received  the 
a|X)logy  which  was  certainly  my  due,  my  friend  ex- 
plained. "  Look  at  that,"  he  said,  trembling  with  indig- 
nation and  excitement,  and  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  a 
small  boy  in  knickerbockers  which  stood  u|>on  his  easel. 
"  That  was  the  father  of  the  brat  whom  I  just  fired  out. 
Hang  hirn,]  wish  I  had  killed  him!  He's  a  comer- 
grocery  Dutchman,  and  came  to  me  three  moths  ago 
with  a  daguerreotype  and  a  suit  of  blue  clothes,  both  of 
little  Johnny.  Little  Johnny  is  dead,  I'm  glad  to  say. 
I  agreed  todo  the  job  for  twenty-five  dollars  cash  and  ten 
dollars  worth  of  sardinesand  crackers  and  things.  When  I 
had  the  portrait  finished,  the  grocer  brought  his  wife,  who 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  going  into  hysterics  when  she 
saw  the  portrait.  She  dispelled  any  doubt  that  might 
have  been  in  my  mind  by  declaring  upon  her  recovery 
that  it  was  the  living  image  of  Johnny.  Hut  she  thought 
he  would  look  better  in  his  gray  suit.  So  I  painted  out 
the  blue  clothes.  Then  she  persuaded  me  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  brown  suit,  and  flay  me  if  I  didn't  undress  that 
child  until  his  wardrobe  was  exhausted.  Half  an  hour 
ago  Mr.  Grocer  came  in  with  a  new  outfit,  saying  his  wife 
had  seen  it  on  a  lay  figure  in  a  store  window,  and  fancied 
Johnny,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  looked  well  in  it. 
The  immediate  result  you  witnessed.  The  additional 
result  is  that  I  have  done  all  this  hideous,  heart-breaking 
work  for  nothing.  I  am  not  a  professing  Christian  at 
present,"  continued  Mr.  Tracy,  lifting  little  Johnny  from 
the  easel,  and  giving  the  poor  innocent  a  long,  last  look 
before  turning  him  to  the  wall,  "  but  if  any  one  can  con- 
vince me  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation, 
I  stand  ready  to  join  the  church." 

An  unlooked-for  consequence  of  the  ejection  of  the 
grocer  was  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tracy  for  assault  and  battery ; 
but  he  compromised,  and  so  escaped  conviction  and  fine, 
by  presenting  little  Johnny  to  his  delighted  parents. 

A.  M. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN    ITS  PROGRESS. 


BY  MISS.  A.  C.  WAKE. 


Were  it  permitted  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  kindergarten,  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his 
beneficent  labors,  the  sad  memory  of  early  trial  would 
merge  in  the  gratulation  of  later  triumph;  for,  when  we 
consider  the  present  condition  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  but  some  thirty-three  years  since  its 
deviser's  death,  there  is  much  to  encourage  its  advocates 
and  teachers. 

Froebel's  early  years  gave  little  indication  of  the  genius 
that  afterward  characterized  him.  The  early  death  of 
his  mother  left  him  to  the  care  of  a  clerical  father,  whose 
parochial  duties  were  alone  sufficient  to  engross  his  sole 
attention.  Sent  to  school,  he  obtained  but  an  indiffer- 
ent reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  was  esteemed  both  dull 
and  lazy,  while,  in  truth,  he  was  neither.  A  step-mother 
intervening — naturally  centering  her  affection  in  her  own 
offspring — left  the  young  Froebel  a  full  and  painful  reali- 
zation of  a  mother's  loss. 

But  Froebel's  character  was  developing.  Assisting  his 
father  in  the  care  of  his  garden,  he  became  a  lover  of  na- 
ture— finding,  like  the  true  student,  "tongues  in  trees, 
books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good 
in  every  thing." 

His  own  obstacles  to  early  advancement  naturally 
enough  directed  his  thought,  to  the  subject  of  education 
and  child-culture,  and  from  frequent  self-communings, 
from  demonstrations  in  mathematics,  of  which  he  was 
extremely  fond,  and  with  scarcely  a  wider  field  than  his 
father's  garden,  nor  a  more  diversified  view  than  his  win- 
dow afforded  of  sky  and  mountains  that  skirted  his  Ger- 
man home,  he  was  gradually  solving  that  step  in  the  sys- 
tem of  education  that  was  to  make  him  famous. 

From  the  pursuit  of  architecture  he  was  directed  to  the 


vocation  of  teaching,  and  thenceforward  Froebel  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  development  of  his  favorite  kinder- 
garten. The  fundamental  idea  of  his  system  he  enun- 
ciates in  the  declaration  that  the  first  school  in  a  graded 
system  of  education  should  cover  the  play  period  of  a 
child's  life,  and  that  "  the  formative  period  of  the  human 
life,  in  all  that  concerns  habits  of  observation  and  early 
development,  should  be  subjected  to  the  training  of  the 
kindergarten." 

His  new  vocation  was  in  harmony  with  his  character, 
and  his  intercourse  with  his  loved  young  pupils  increased 
his  knowledge  while  it  deepened  his  convictions;  and  he 
became  an  Enthusiast.  His  gentle,  loving  nature,  and  his 
own  estimate  of  the  beneficent  character  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, may  be  best  gathered  from  his  own  earnest  language : 
"A  child  that  freely  and  voluntarily  seeks  flowers,  cher- 
ishes and  cares  for  them,  in  order  to  wind  them  into  a 
bouquet  or  wreath  for  parents  or  teacher,  cannot  be  a  bad 
child  or  become  a  bad  man.  Such  a  child  can  be  easily 
led  to  the  love,  to  gratitude  to  and  knowledge  of,  his 
father,  God,  who  gives  him  such  gifts." 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  man  and  such  a  system 
should  encounter  opposition.  This  was  the  fate  of  Froe- 
bel. Some  |>ersecution  of  a  personal  character,  and  a 
governmental  interdiction  of  the  system,  retarded  its 
advancement  for  a  time;  but  thoughtful  men  and  women 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life  were  gradually  clustering  around 
the  earnest  scholar,  and  the  kindergarten  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Germany  and  rapidly  diffused  through  Europe. 

To  Miss  Elizabeth  1'.  Peabody  belongs  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  kindergarten  in  our  country.  She  organ- 
ized the  initial  school  in  Boston,  as  early  as  1 866.  Re- 
garding it,  perhaps  too  modestly,  as  crude  and  imperfect, 
she  discontinued  it  to  enable  her  to  visit  Europe,  where 
she  found  admirable  schools  in  operation.  On  her  return 
she  awakened  attention  to  the  subject,  resulting  in  the 
sending  to  Liibeck,  Germany,  for  Mrs.  Kraus  Bolte— a 
lady  of  position  and  high  culture,  who  had  studied  three 
years  with  Froebel's  widow — to  establish  in  Boston  a 
model  kindergarten. 

From  the  coining  of  that  lady  may  be  dated  the 
progress  of  Froebel's  kindergarten  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  introduced  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  with 
every  prospect,  sooner  or  later,  of  being  grafted  on  our 
public  school  system. 

Miss  Peabody  and  Mrs.  Bolte  are  yet  with  us,  enjoying 
the  fruition  of  their  early  and  long  continued  efforts. 
Coo|>erating  with,  and  sharing  the  ability  and  zeal  of 
these  ladies,  are  many  efficient  native  teachers  in  the 
cities  of  the  older  states — graduates  of  the  several  training 
schools— whose  labors  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
present  standing  of  the  kindergarten  ;  while  the  denizens 
of  the  Pacific  slope  enjoy  the  labors  of  Miss  Marwedel, 
a  veteran  teacher  and  profound  student  of  Froebel's  works, 
from  whose  training  school  are  yearly  graduating  many 
teachers  who  will  emulate  her  zeal  and  order  in  the  future 
of  the  kindergarten. 

A  brief  visit  to  one  of  our  city  kindergartens,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  symmetrical  and  beautiful  works  taught 
the  children  under  the  different  gifts  of  Froeljel's  system, 
will  make  its  merits  evident  to  the  least  observant,  while 
the  wonderful  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  work — whether 
it  be  modeling,  weaving,  flower-growing,  paper-folding  or 
cutting— will  be  scarcely  less  than  a  revelation. 

That  so  many  of  our  kindergartens  are  charity  schools 
may  lead  to  the  inference  that  kindergartens  and  pauper- 
ism are  analogous.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  kindergarten 
is  an  adjunct  of  jjerfect  education.  It  is  certainly  to  the 
infinite  credit  of  Mrs.  Stanford,  Miss  Cooi>er  and  other 
well  known  and  zealous  Protestant  ladies,  that  they  bene- 
fit our  community  by  their  aid  to  these  charity  schools ; 
and  might  not  their  example,  I  ask,  be  profitably  emu- 
lated by  some  of  our  wealthy  and  well-known  Catholic 
ladies,  in  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  of 
these  admirable  schools  under  Catholic  auspices?  There 
is  a  w  ide  field.    Let  the  kindergarten  be  extended. 

San  Francisco,  February,  '85. 


In  1767  Foote  had  produced  a  burlesque,  the  author  of 
which  has  never  been  discovered,  entitled  The  Tailors: 
A  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather.  Dowton  announced  the 
revival  of  this  piece  for  his  benefit.  As  the  title  implies, 
it  was  a  satire  upon  the  sartorial  craft,  and  upon  the  bills 
being  issued  an  indignation  meeting  was  convened  among 
the  knights  of  the  needle,  who  vowed  to  opjiose  the  per- 
formance by  might  and  main.  Menacing  letters  were 
sent  to  Dowton,  telling  him  that  17,000  tailors  would  at- 
tend to  hiss  the  piece,  and  one,  who  signed  himself 
"  Death,"  added  that  10,000  more  could  be  found,  if 
necessary.  These  threats  were  laughed  at  by  the  actors ; 
but  when  night  came  it  was  discovered  that  the  craft 
were  in  earnest,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  had 
secured  every  seat  in  the  house,  while  a  mob  without 
still  squeezed  for  admission.  The  moment  Dowton  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  there  arose  a  hideous  uproar,  and 
some  one  threw  a  pair  of  shears  at  him.  Not  a  word 
would  the  rioters  listen  to,  nor  would  they  accept  any 
compromise  in  the  way  of  changing  the  piece.  Within 
howled  and  hissed,  without  intermission,  hundreds  of 
exasperated  tailors;  outside  howled  and  bellowed  thou- 
sands of  raging  tailors,  who  attempted  to  storm  the 
house.  So  formidable  did  the  riot  wax  that  a  magis- 
trate had  to  be  sent  for  and  special  constables  called 
out ;  but  these  were  helpless  against  overwhelming  odds, 
so  a  troupe  of  the  Life  Guards  was  ultimately  summoned, 
who,  after  making  sixteen  prisoners,  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
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New  York,  January  29th. 
The  season  for  public  balls  is  at  its  height.     The  chief 
French  ball  of  the  winter,  the  1  larmonie,  was  kicked  last 
week  Monday  night.    That  was  a  lively  night  in  the  city, 
"i^-TrtxcV  ,lH)-  There  were  the 

3  masqueradcrs  and 

lofty   dancers  and 
revellers  at  the 
i^ta  Academy  of  Music, 

4HfV  Sullivan  and  Paddy 
"  |ran  to  amuse  the 
thugs  and  sports  of 
the  community  at 
Madison  Square 
[Garden,  and  Wag- 
I  ncr's  beautiful  opera 
of  Lohengrin,  splen- 
didly produced,  at 
the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  Later 
in  the  week  Old 
Guard  gave  its  ball 
at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and 
the  big  hall  was  bril- 
liant with  gay  dec- 
orations and  rich 
costumes.  The  stage 
was  set  as  an  old  fort 
in  the  woods,  with 
two  bastions  on  eith- 
er side,  and  with  the 
banner  of  the  Old 
Guard  on  the  outer 
wall.  The  French  cooks'  ball  will  be  given  soon,  and  all 
the  high-priced  cooks  in  the  city  will  send  fancy  examples 
of  their  art  for  exhibition.  There  is  one  special  difference 
between  the  French  balls  and  the  big  balls  of  soc  iety. 
At  the  ones  given  by  society  the  dresses  of  the  women  are 
decollete  from  the  top,  while  at  the  French  balls  the  cos- 
tumes are  mostly  decollete  from  below. 

The  gas  consumers  of  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  thought  that  they  would  be  happy  in  reduced  bills, 
for  most  of  the  large  gas  companies  were  consolidated, 
and  sent  around  notices  of 
a  big  reduction  in  the  price 
of  gas  per  foot.  Have  the j^j 
bills  been  lower?  Not  very 
much ;  they  have  been  high-  ^c:  ^" 
er.  What  has  done  it?  The 
little  demon  that  lurks  in  the 
deceptive  gas-meter.  Con- 
sumers, large  and  small, 
have  seen  the  figures  on  the 
meter  dials  go  up  month  by 
month,  and  the  figures  on 
the  bills  go  up  at  the  same 
rate.  The  companies  are 
sly.  They  reduce  the  rate 
and  then  they  put  on  extra 
pressure  at  the  gas  works 
and  make  the  consumers 
burn  enough  more  gas  than 
formerly  to  push  the  bills  up 
beyond  the  good  old  days  of 
high  prices. 

A  sudden  freak  seized  the  Police  Department  a  few 
nights  ago,  and  twelve  "fashionable,  high-toned  "  gam- 
bling dens  were  raided.  The  police  are  taken  with  such 
spasms  of  virtue  semi-occasionally.    By  some  mysterious 

atmospheric  or  electric 
phenomenon  the  gam- 
blers, most  of  them,  knew 
that  the  guardians  of  the 
law  were  coming,  and 
only  two  arrests  were 
made.  Rut  heaps  of  costly 
"lay-outs "  and  gambling 
implements  were  seized 
and  carried  to  police  head- 
quarters, where  they  were 
storeu  for  their  owners  to 
come  and  claim  their 
property.  No  one  came. 
It  was  said,  with  much 
show  of  reason,  that  the 
1  1  raid  was  made  to  discredit 
M\  \  old  Superintendent  Wall- 
c|  \  V  ing.  It  was  done  without 
his  knowledge,  by  order 
of  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners. Walling  had  said 
soften  that  there  was  not  a 
gambling  den  open  in  New 
York.  He  is  getting  old, 
and  the  politicians  want  his  place.  So,  it  was  hinted, 
the  raid  was  made  to  show  that  the  old  man  neglected 
his  duty. 

The  hard  times  have  their  effect  on  society.  It  is 
noticed  that  no  extravagantly  expensive  private  balls  have 
been  given  this  year  that  will  compare  with  the  Astor- 
Vanderbilt  balls  of  former  years.  Another  effect  of  bad 
times  is  the  retrenchment  in  the  matter  of  flowers  for  balls 
and  parties.  The  bouquets  are  smaller  and  less  frequent 
in  feminine  hands  at  the  opera  and  elsewhere  than  for 
many  years. 

Mrs.  Bradley  Martin,  of  West  Twenty-second  street, 
gave  a  big  private  ball  on  Monday  night.  It  was  a  costly 
and  gay  one.  The  supper  room  was  a  temrrorary  wooden 
structure  at  the  rear  of  the  big  double  house.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin had  to  get  a  special  permit  from  the  Buildings  Bureau 
to  let  his  wooden  shell  remain  over  one  night.  Then  the 
insurance  company  raised  the  premium  on  policies  for 
Mr.  Martin's  neighbors  in  the  whole  block.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  assumed  this  extra  expense  for  their  neigh- 
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bors,  and  Mrs.  Martin  said  she  would  insure  five  blocks  if 
necessary.  The  Martins  have  a  castle  in  Scotland  and 
arc  considered  to  be  "  swell." 

Mr.  Vosc  was  a  lucky  young  man  who  inherited  a  mill- 
ion dollars.  He  no  sooner  got  the  money  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  run  through  it  at  a  2 : 10  gait,  lie  tried  all  the 
frivol  it  ies  an  d  di  ssi  [  >a  - 
tions  that  New  York 
could  afford,  a  11  d 
then  he  journeyed  in- 
to France  and  took 
up  the  run  again  in 
Paris.  There  he 
found  the  lardin 
Mabille,  the  "  ladies 
of  the  ballet,"  the 
races  and  innumer- 
able costly  things, 
and  men  and  women 
to  help  him  in  his  ef- 
forts. He  scored  a 
great  success,  and 
the  other  day  turned  , 
up  in  a  police  court  -<^IN) 
here,  charged  with  forgery  and  obtaining  money  by j false 
representation.  His  chief  victim  was  the  proprietor  oi 
the  big  Turkish  bath  establishment  in  Lafayette  place. 
He  couldn't  give  up  his  wild  life  after  his  money  gave 
out,  and  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  his  old  fast 
way,  on  the  proceeds  of  his  swindling  operations.  When 
he  found  that  there  was  no  escape  from  prison  bars  he 
remarked:  "Well,  I  have  had  enough  fun,  so  far,  to 
make  up  for  a  few  years  in  a  cell." 

This  elopement  busi- 
^.uoHpct  ness  is  going  so  far  in 
"liL*  ihis  region  that  fathers 
•  of  attractive  daughters 
arc  beginning  to  ask 
themselves  whether  ere 
long  they  will  not  be  ap- 
proached by  ardent  suit- 
ors in  the  manner  por- 
trayed in  the  cut.  Gus 
O.  Rudolphy,  son  of  the 
City  Surveyor,  loved 
Addie  Stiger,  daughter 
of  the  President  of  the 
Acme  Water  Company. 
Old  Stiger  didn't  like 
the  match,  because  he 
said  his  family  was  American,  and  he  didn't  want  any 
foreigner  to  become  a  member  of  it.  Then  he  didn  t 
like  the  idea  of  (ius  and  Addie  going  to  the  l.iederkranz 
balls,  as  they  did.  One  day  the  old  gentleman  went  out 
of  town,  and  when  he  came  back  the  next  day  found  his 
daughter  gone,  and  with  her  a  grand  piano  and  a  lot  of 
furniture  and  things  that  had  been  willed  to  her  by  her 
mother.  There  was  a  brief  note  from  Addie,  saying  that 
she  and  Gus  were  married,  and  asking  old  Stiger  to  call 
on  them  at  their  new  home.    He  forgave  them. 

P.  and  H. 


THE  FRENCH  GIRL  OE  THE  PERIOD. 


There  is  no  country  in  which  democratic  principles  in 
politics  exist  together  with  so  strong  a  feeling  of  conserv- 
atism in  all  social  matters  as  in  France.  In  spite  of  all 
the  talk  about  liberte,  egalite  et  fratcrnite  (to  which  the 
terrorists  used  to  add,  "ou  la  wort"),  the  distinctions 
between  the  different  social  classes  are,  by  all  outward 
signs  at  any  rate,  more  strongly  marked  there  than 
in  England.  Even  on  Sunday  the  owner  proudly 
wears  the  clean  new  blouse  which  distinguishes  him 
from  the  petit  bourgeois;  and  whereas  the  British  maid- 
of  all-work,  if  sent  on  an  errand  only  three  doors  off, 
must  don  her  jacket  and  feather  hat,  the  Parisian  bonne 
cheerfully  retains  the  white  cap  and  apron  which  are 
the  badges  of  her  servitude.  In  all  family  matters  this 
adherence  to  ancient  custom  is  even  more  noticeable; 
and  the  principle  of  parental  authority,  for  instance,  is 
far  more  powerful  in  France  than  among  ourselves.  In  a 
country  where  no  man,  whatever  may  be  his  age,  can 
marry  without  at  least  going  through  the  form  of  asking 
the  consent  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  where  a  girl  is 
hardly  consulted  at  all  on  the  important  subject  of  matri- 
mony, it  is  not  surprising  that  unhesitating  filial  submis- 
sion should  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Oreat,  therefore,  is  the  dismay  of  French  parents 
of  the  old  school  on  discovering  that  a  strange  spirit  of 
revolt  has  been  silently  but  actively  at  work  in  their 
daughters'  minds,  and  that  the  modern  French  demoi- 
selle of  their  youth  is  gradually  developing  all  the  pecu- 
liarities and  idiosyncrasies  of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
the  fashion  in  England  to  term  the  "girl  of  the  period." 
Nihilism  has  invaded  the  nursery;  socialism  is  rampant 
in  the  school-room  ;  while  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  salon 
and  in  the  Hois  can  only  be  described  as  being,  in  the 
eyes  of  an  old-tashioned  French  father,  completely  an- 
archical. 

Whatever  may  be  the  primary  cause  of  this  change  - 
whether  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  general  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion against  all  authority  or,  as  many  Frenchmen  think, 
to  the  evil  example. of  those  incomprehensible  Anglaises 
and  Americaines — of  its  reality  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
She  has  not  reached  the  sublime  heights  of  indepen- 
dence occupied  by  her  American  sister,  who  receives 
her  admirers  in  her  own  private  drawing-room,  ac- 
companies them  to  the  theater  without  a  chaperon, 
and  unhesitatingly  accepts  from  them  gifts  of  flow- 
ers, bon-bons,  and  even  jewelry,  but  yet  docs  all 
these  startling  things  with  such  innocence  and  simplicity 
that  the  sense  of  propriety  is  scarcely  ever  shocked.  But, 
while  falling  short  of  this  lofty  ideal,  the  French  girl  of 
the  period  is  a  very  different  being  from  the  pensionnaire 
of  twenty  years  ago,  fresh  from  the  Convent  des  Oiseaux 
or  the  Sacre  Cceur,  with  her  downcast  eyes,  her  monosyl- 
labic answers,  and  her  never-failing  air  of  extreme  reserve 


and  modesty.  Middle-aged  men  can  easily  remember 
the  days  when  a  French  girl  of  the  middle  or  uppei 
classes  only  joined  in  dancing  to  the  extent  of  a  mild 
quadrille  with  some  previously-approved-of  partner,  and 
when  a  drive  in  the  Bois  with  ma/nan  or  a  performance  of 
Athalie  at  the  Theater  Francais  made  up  the  sum  total  of 
her  daily  dissipation.  Now  the  waltz,  anthematized  by 
Byron,  has  no  longer  any  secrets  for  her;  her  laugh  is 
heard  at  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Varieties;  the  transla- 
tions of  Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Austen,  which  once  satis- 
fied her  mother's  literary  cravings,  are  discarded  for  the 
novels  of  Daudetand  Helot,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  M. 
Max  O'Rell  may  say  to  the  contrary,  she  is  |>ositively 
learning  how  to  flirt. 

Now  flirtation,  which  the  writer  just  mentioned  has 
rather  neatly  defined  as  des  attentions  sans  intentions,  is  an 
almost  unpardonable  crime  in  French  eyes,  when  prac- 
ticed by  an  unmarried  young  lady.  Where  the  "at- 
tentions" are  visible  the  "intentions"  are  always  as- 
sumed. English  parents  are  generally  inclined  to  take  a 
different  view  of  this  matter,  and  to  look  w  ith  indulgence 
on  "  a  harmless  little  flirtation,"  which  they  believe  can 
be  attended  with  no  danger  to  a  girl  of  good  principle  and 
well-balanced  mind.  A  Frenchman  would  remark  on 
this,  that  though  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  attended 
with  no  danger  to  a  man  gifted  with  a  steady  brain  and 
great  bodily  activity,  a  cautious  parent  would  not  choose 
to  see  his  inexperienced  boys  frolicking  among  the 
crevasses  and  glaciers  of  the  Crands  Mulcts.  There  is  a 
popular  sport  among  Mexican  horsemen  which  consists 
of  riding  full  tilt  at  a  yawning  precipice,  the  steed  being 
stopped  abruptly  on  the  very  brink.  A  French  novelist 
has  not  inaptly  compared  the  game  of  flirtation  to  this 
form  of  sport;  the  zest  of  the  amusement  being  in  each 
case  derived  from  the  avoidance  of  a  catastrophe  by  the 
closest  possible  shave.  Since  this  is  the  universal  French 
view  of  the  subject  there  can  be  no  surprise  that  Part  de 
/tir/er  as  practiced  by  unmarried  girls  (for  the  word  as 
well  as  the  art  itself  has  become  Gallicized),  should  be 
looked  upon  with  stern  reprobation  by  the  more  sedate 
section  of  French  society.  But  parents,  like  other  peo- 
ple, are  powerless  to  struggle  against  "  the  spirit  of  the 
age."  The  existence  of  the  French  girl  of  the  period  is 
an  established  fact;  and  so  rapid  has  been  her  progress 
in  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  word  we  must  term 
"  fastness,"  that  she  bids  fair,  before  another  generation 
has  passed  away,  to  leave  her  English  prototype  far  be- 
hind in  the  race.  That,  however,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  first. 

We  have  all  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  about  the 
French  marriage  de  convenance.  Novelists  have  familiarized 
us  with  the  touching  picture  of  a  young  and  beauteous 
bride  drageed  to  the  altar  by  a  wealthy  but  elderly  bride- 
groom, while  nourishing  in  her  heart  a  hopeless  passion 
for  some  youthful  but  penniless  suitor  who  had  failed  to 
find  favor  with  her  stern  and  avaricious  parents.  Such  very 
sad  cases  do  occur,  no  doubt,  but  not  so  often  as  may  be 
imagined.  French  girls  generally  have  a  very  clear  notion 
of  the  value  of  money  and  position ;  and  even  now,  when 
they  are  beginning  to  claim  a  voice  in  their  own  matri- 
monial arrangements,  their  choice,  as  a  rule,  falls  on  a 
a  suitor  whose  worldly  position  is  by  no  means  unsatisfac- 
tory. Hut  then  the  number  of  bachelors  willing  to  turn 
Benedicts  has  of  late  become  much  smaller.  For  this 
the  young  ladies  have  only  themselves  to  thank.  The 
average  Frenchman  is  quite  prepared  to  flirt  with  the 
modern  "  fast  "  young  lady,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  will  carefully  draw  the  line  at  marriage.  Only  a  dot  of 
unusually  large  dimensions  could  induce  a  Frenchman  to 
marry  a  flirt — a  girl  known  to  have  many  lovers — and 
even  this  consideration  might  fail  to  atone  for  what  he 
would  look  upon  as  positive  prc-nuptial  delinquencies. 
Thus  it  appears  that  at  a  time  when  statistics  show 
a  decided  falling  off  in  the  number  of  marriages  contracted 
in  France — a  fact  generally  attributed  to  the  prevailing 
financial  depression — the  ladies  themselves  throw  new 
and  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  path  of  possible  suitors. 
Retrospective  jealousy  is  a  very  marked  trait  in  the  French 
character;  and  it  will  be  long  before  Frenchmen  are  edu- 
cated up  (or  down)  to  the  English  standard  of  feeling  on 
this  point. — .SV.  James's  Gazette. 


In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Shanghai  branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Dr.  Macgowan  affirms  the 
claims  of  the  Chinese  to  be  the  originators  of  gunpowder 
and  fire-arms.  This  claim  was  examined  in  an  elaborate 
paper  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Mayers,  and  de- 
cided by  him  in  the  negative.  Dr.  Macgowan  admits 
that  gunpowder  as  now  used  is  a  European  discovery. 
Anterior  to  its  granulation  by  Schwartz,  it  was  a  crude 
compound,  of  little  use  in  propelling  missiles.  This,  says 
the  writer,  is  the  article  first  used  in  China.  The  incen- 
diary materials  stated  by  a  Greek  historian  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  Hindoos  against  Alexander's  army,  are 
stated  to  have  been  merely  the  naphthous  or  petroleum 
mixtures  of  the  ancient  Coreans,  and  in  early  times  used 
by  the  Chinese.  The  "  stink-pots  "  so  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese pirates  are,  it  appeals,  a  Cambodian  invention.  I  )r. 
Macgowan  states,  also,  that  as  early  as  the  tvvcllth  or  thir- 
teenth century  the  Chinese  attempted  submarine  warfare, 
contriving  rude  torpedoes  for  that  purpose.  In  the  year 
1,000  an  inventor  exhibited  to  the  then  Emperor  of  China 
"  a  fire  gun  and  a  fire  bomb."  He  says  that,  while  the 
Chinese  discovered  the  explosive  nature  of  niter,  sulphur 
and  charcoal  in  combination,  they  were  laggards  in  its 
application,  from  inability  to  perfect  its  manufacture;  so, 
in  the  use  of  firearms,  failing  to  prosecute  experiment, 
they  are  found  behind  in  the  matter  of  scientific  gun- 
nery.— Nature. 

The  Bostonians,  a  new  novel  by  I  lenry  James,  is  begun 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Century  magazine.  To  take 
up  the  works  of  our  leading  novelists,  a  foreigner  would 
naturally  believe  that  there  is  but  one  town  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Howells  is  all  Boston,  and  Mr.  James  is 
more  than  all  Boston.  The  village  of  New  York  is  shame- 
fully slighted. — Arkansaw  Traveler. 


fx 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  THE  NOSE. 


BY  JOSF.rH  SIMMS,  M.  D. 


The  nose,  which  appears  as  the 
central  feature  in  every  human  face, 
has  two  important  functions.  It  is 
the  channel  !>y  which  the  external  air 
i-.  carried  to  the  lungs  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  blood,  so  necessary  for 
the  support  of  animal  life;  and  it  is 
the  organ  of  smell,  by  which  the  sys- 
tem is  Guarded  against  receiving  inju- 
rious food  or  [unwholesome  exhala- 
tions. 

I  lappily,  the  mouth  furnishes  a  sup- 
plementary passage  for  the  supply  of 
:iir  in  case  of  any  stoppage  in  the  na- 
sal orifices;  but,  when  possible,  all 
breathing,  and  also  sneezing,  ought 
to  he  done  through  the  nose  as  the 
proner  channel;  and,  as  the  amount 
of  life-energy  in  every  individual  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  air  received 
into  his  system,  so  all  those  talents 
and  dispositions  that  make  up  what 
we  call  energy  of  character  are  re- 
vealed in  the  size  and  form  of  the  nose. 

The  head  and  nose  exhibit  signs  of  thought,  and  those 
signs  are  more  obvious  and  reliable  in  the  nose  than  in 
the  head — first,  because  the  head,  being  covered  with 
hair,  is  less  easily  scanned ;  and  second,  because  the  skull 
is  so  much  less  flexible  that  it  does  not  readily  alter  its 
size  or  form,  as  the  consequence  of  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  mental  character. 

As  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  soften  and  change  a  snow- 
bank more  readily  than  a  rock,  so  can  the  rays  of  thought 
from  the  mental  sun  within  more  speedily  mold  the  soft 
nose  and  other  facial  features  than  the  hard  bones  of  the 
skull ;  and  every  change  of  mind  will  affect  the  fleshy 
sooner  than  the  bony  parts,  causing  them  to  keep  pace 
more  closely  with  the  variations  of  character,  and  thus  to 
become  a  truer  index  to  the  inward  workings  of  the  mind. 

The  most  casual  observer  need  not  be  told  that  noses 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  srze  and  form,  to  say  nothing  of 
color.  They  are  long  and  short,  thick  and  thin,  round 
and  square,  crooked  and  straight,  bent  up  and  bent  down, 
red  and  white,  spotted  and  plain — presenting  a  greater 
number  of  obvious  and  namable  characteristics  than  any 
other  feature.  And  each  of  these  means  something  to 
the  physiognomist.  As  the  mouth  indicates  chiefly  the 
supplying  powers,  and  the  eye  the  social  affection,  so  does 
the  nose  the  mental  energies,  and  all  that  has  a  tendency 
either  to  sustain  or  deteriorate  them. 

As  a  general  principle,  then,  large,  long  noses  are  in- 
dicative of  active,  energetic  characters,  apt  to  be  proud, 
pompous,  impatient,  desirous  to  be  leaders  and  com- 
manders, and  often  everbearing  and  tyrannical.  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Wellington,  Napoleon  I,  and  Charlemagne 
fNo.  i),  are  notable  examples.  Charlemagne,  or  Charles 
I,  Kingof  France,  a  great  conqueror,  beheaded  fourthou- 
sand  five  hundred  Saxons,  was  the  patron  of  men  of  letters, 
and  though  he  could  not  write  his  name,  yet  he  was  as 
illustrious  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field;  hence  his  cower 
did  not  arise  from  education,  but  was  stamped  in  the 
natural  organism  of  the  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  with  small,  low  noses  are 
weak  characters,  deficient  in  government,  even  of  them- 
selves, and  prone  to  follow  their  appetites,  desires,  loves 
and  hates,  rather  than  their  reason  and  judgment.  In 
Tames  P.oswell  (No.  2),  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we 
find  the  most  obtuse  sycophant  that  ever  lived.  When 
he  traveled  in  England  and  Scotland  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  he  appeared  like  a  fly  on  the  head  of  an  elephant. 

Large-nosed  persons,  in  a  critical  position  or  under  cir- 
cumstances of  excitement,  will  be  more  self-possessed 
and  competent  to  judge  and  act  wisely  than  the  small- 
nosed.  Large  noses  are  found  chiefly  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  mountainous  regions,  or  their  descendants.  An 
excellent  example  of  the  effect  of  mountain  air  on  the 
nose  is  evinced  in  No.  3,  representing  a  gentleman  who 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  from  his 
earliest  years.  He  possessed  untiring  energy,  indomit- 
able will,  and  aspiring  activity.  Small  noses  originate  in 
low.  level  lands. 

When  the  nose  is  long  in  proportion  to  its  general 
size,  the  individual  is  discreet,  careful  and  thoughtful, 
as  is  shown  in  cut  No.  4,  of  John  Locke,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers  of  modern  times.  Noses  that 
are  relatively  short  from  the  forehead  to  the  point,  belong 
to  rash,  careless,  self-willed  people.  Perhaps  no  better 
illustration  of  imprudence  and  recklessness  can  be  found 
than  in  the  Tasmanian  (No.  5).  As  a  people  they  have 
become  extinct,  through  their  cursory  and  unmindful 
habits.  Noses  that  reach  far  away  from  the  face  de- 
note persons  discontented  with  their  present  lot,  aspiring 
and  anxious.  But  if  the  point  of  the  nose  seems  clinging 
to  the  upper  lip,  we  infer  a  tendency  to  the  miserly,  and 
a  love  of  earthly  things. 

When  a  nose  is  thin,  as  well  as  generally  small,  the 
constitution  is  poor,  as  well  as  the  character  weak. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  consumption,  and  such  may  die 
early.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nose  is  thick  where  it 
joins  the  face,  there  is  a  strong  constitution,  strong  pas- 
sions, too,  and  reason  to  hope  for  long  life  if  proper  care 
be  taken. 

Sharp-pointed  noses  accompany  intense,  keen,  pene- 
trative persons,  with  quick  tempers.  Those  that  are  thick 
and  nearly  square  at  the  point  denote  a  taste  for  invention 
and  progress.  A  prominent  nose,  nearly  or  quite  straight, 
and  that  seems  to  have  two  points  formed  by  a  vertical 
depression  down  through  the  end,  denotes  a  meditative 
and  logical  mind.  This  may  be  observed  in  the  busts  of 
Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  St.  Vincent  and  Auguste 
Comte. 

A  man  with  a  nose  reaching  towards  the  mouth  will  be 


Charlemagne;  2,  Koswell;  3,  Cinghalese;  4,  l.ocke;  5,  Tasmanian; 
6,  Byron;  7,  Caius  Cassius;  8,  Reverend  Rowland  Hill; 
9,  Lavater;  10,  Paid  I,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

cautious,  and  his  bodily  wants  his  first  consideration. 
Noses  that  reach  in  a  straight  line  forward  at  the  base  in- 
dicate quiet  persons,  and  of  regular  habits,  especially  in 
middle  life.  Round  noses  belong  to  the  musical,  the 
speculative,  and  those  possessed  of  retentive  memories. 
The  small,  low,  round  nose,  generally  known  as  the  pug, 
turning  up  a  little  at  the  point,  belongs  to  a  forward,  con- 
ceited and  saucy  individual 

The  nose  that  shows  a  large  amount  of  bone  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  denotes  a  stable  character,  slow  of  judg 
ment,  but  firm  and  reliable;  but  the  soft,  fleshy  or  gristly 
nose  leads  us  to  fear  we  have  a  sly,  deceptive,  cunning, 
treacherous  character.  The  former  originates  for  the  most 
part  in  temperate  climates,  the  latter  in  the  torrid  zone. 
Examples  of  the  gristly  nose  may  be  seen  in  the  cat  and 
all  the  feline  species. 

As  a  general  rule,  square 
noses  indicate  a  masculine, 
and  round  ones  a  feminine, 
character.  Animals,  as  well 
as  human  beings,  with  long 
noses  are  uneasy,  watchful, 
and  desire  to  travel.  Those 
with  short  ones  are  slow  of 
movement,  as  the  sloth. 
If  the  nose  is  high,  it  evinces 
a  disposition  to  assail  those 
who  are  considered  to  be 
doing  wrong.  This  rare 
quality  was  large  in  No.  11, 
Thomas  Becon,  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  En- 
land,  who  first  w  rote  against 
bowing  at  the  name  of 
Christ. 


NO. 
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II — THOMAS  BECON. 

Another  rule,  which 
holds  good  among  the 
lower  animals  as  well  as 
the  human  species,  is 
that  those  with  wide 
faces,  and  noses  wide 
where  they  join  the  face, 
are  fond  of  flesh  meat 
(this  quality  is  well  per- 
sonified in  Lucretia 
Mott  and  David  Hume 
Nos.  12  and  13);  while 
those  with  long,  narrow- 
faces  prefer  vegetables, 
fruit  and  nuts.  The 
frugivorous  and  gra- 
nivorous  tendencies  are 
well  depicted  in  John 
Ruskin,  the  great  art 
critic  (No.  14);  and  also 
in  Lamartine,  the  cele- 
brated F  rench  poet  (No. 
15).  The  tiger  and  other 
feline  quadrupeds  fur- 
nish good  examples  of  the  former;  the  horse,  ox,  camel, 
giraffe,  deer,  sheep  and  goat  exemplify  the  latter. 

The  straight  nose  inclines  to  science,  art,  polite  litera- 
ture and  political  economy,  if  educated  accordingly. 
No.  6  represents  the  straight  nose  in  profile,  and  is  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  Lord  Byron,  who  ranks  as  the 
greatest  and  most  original  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
but  that  which  shows  a  convex  form  from  forehead  to 
point  inclines  to  commercial  enterprises.  A  nose  very 
broad  at  the  base  evinces  a  dull,  obtuse  intellect,  with 
much  physical  courage,  animal  power  and  destructive  in- 
clination. 

When  the  lower  portion  of  the  nose  forms  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  face,  and  the  point  is  elevated  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  we  have  a  person  inclined  to  snobbery  and 
fashion.  When  the  septum  or  partition  between  the 
nostrils  is  longer  than  the  sides,  we  infer  an  original,  fertile, 
suggestive,  aggressive  mind.  This  cast  of  nose  may  be 
seen  in  cut  No.  7— the  likeness  of  Cassius,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general,  and  one  of  the  assassins  of  Cncsar. 

A  nose  standing  out  high  and  thin  in  its  upjier  part 
bespeaks  moral  courage,  love  of  argument,  a  quick  appre- 
hension, capacity  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  is 
known  at  the  time  being,  and  is  well  represented  in  Row- 
land Hill  and  Lavater(Nos.  8  and  9).  Wide-spread  nos- 
trils are  indicative  of  strong  lungs ;  but  the  closing  of  them 
evinces  pulmonary  weakness.  Wrinkles  lying  across  the 
top  of  the  nose  are  signs  of  thoroughness.  A  warty  and 
enlarged  nose  with  a  strawberry  finish  lietrays  a  diminu- 


NO.  13— DAVID  HUME. 


tion  of  energy  through  disease,  strong  drink,  or  excess  of 
mental  labor. 

Long,  sharp,  and  well-formed  noses  possess  acute 
scent,  provided  they  are  not  subject  to  catarrh,  or  that 
running  of  mucus  which  arises  from  great  susceptibility  to 
cold  in  this  organ,  and  which  is  detrimental  to  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  smell ;  whereas,  a  nose  relatively  short  on  its 
outer  part,  from  the  brow  to  its  point,  betrays  a  character 
mentally  weak,  and  one  not  to  be  driven  or  coaxed,  as  in 
Paul  I,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  who,  like  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  was  unable  to  detect  the  most  offensive  axhalations 
of  decaying  bodies.    See  No.  10. 

Those  human  faces  that  are 
largest  in  the  upper  portion  are 
naturally  herbivorous;  but  if 
the  lower  part  is  relatively 
large,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
eat  flesh.  The  same  applies  to 
the  nose. 

The  Rev.  Morley  Punshon, 
President  of  the  British  Wes- 
leyan  Conference  in  1874-5, 
had  the  wide,  full  face  indicat- 
ing the  appetite  for  meat  diet,  M 
and  it  is  said  he  always  declined  V 
eating  fruit  of  any  kind;  and 
being  once  offered  a  sovereign 
to  eat  an  apple,  he  still  refused. 
Mrs.  Hannah  Stocks,  a  lady 
who  lived  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  but 
who  has  passed  away,  was  another  example.  Her  face 
was  wide,  and  her  nose  broad  at  its  junction  with  the 
face.    Her  daughter  informed  me  that  this  lady  lived 

principally  on  meat  and 
beer;  she  rarely  used 
either  bread  or  vege- 
tables, and  as  for  fruit, 
she  seemed  utterly  un- 
able to  eat  it.  She  had 
been  known  to  try  it, 
but  the  taste  of  an  or- 
ange seemed  utterly  re- 
pulsive and  offensive. 

If  enough  has  been 
said  here  to  cause  the 
reader  to  observe  noses, 
there  is  at  least  the  first 
step  taken  in  the  course 
to  which  I  earnestly  de- 
sire to  lead  all  who 
read  or  hear  my  re- 
marks. The  remainder 
must  be  left  to  himself, 

I4-JOHN  RUSKIN.  T»TM    hKOPC  Ylng 

*  that  these  observations 

may  lead  to  showers  of  blessings  on  future  generations, 
by  helping  to  emancipate  the  human  family  from  the 
thraldom  of  humiliating  imitations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to 
the  reader  of  these  lines :  If  you 
have  a  badly  formed  nose,  one 
that  is  thick  at  the  base  and 
hugs  down  toward  the  face  in  a 
manner  too  truly  indicating  a 
low  and  selfish  nature,  do  not 
settle  down  in  this  character, 
assuming  that  you  were  so  form- 
ed by  nature  and  cannot  help  it. 
But  rouse  yourself  to  commence 
living  to  higher  and  nobler  pur- 
poses; deny  yourself  all  indul- 
gences of  envy  and  revenge ;  re- 
fuse yourself  all  gratifications 
that  are  merely  selfish ;  and, 
however  contrary  to  your  in-  N0,  *5  lamartine. 
clinations,  compel  yourself  to  sacrifice  time,  ease  and 
money  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  love  of  such  actions  will  grow  with  the  practice; 
through  time  you  will  find  pleasure  in  what  was  at  first 
against  your  nature.  The  more  good  you  do  the  more 
you  will  love  to  do  it ;  the  oftener  you  deny  yourself  the 
easier  self-denial  will  become.  Now,  smile  not  with  in- 
credulous contempt  when  I  add  that  your  nose,  with  na- 
ture's wonted  truthfulness,  will  publish  to  the  world  the 
fact  that  you  have  become  nobler  and  better. 

Continue  thus  to  improve  throughout  life;  and  when 
the  retrospects  of  old  age  fill  memory's  chamber,  you  will 
be  happy  to  find  that  your  time  was  not  spent  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  selfish  and  debasing  passions;  but  your 
powers  of  mind  and  body  were,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful  potter,  controlled,  worked,  improved  and  rendered 
at  once  beautiful  and  useful.— [Copyright  /SS4.] 
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"Oh,  Ike!  Wall,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  speaker," 
said  an  old  man,  in  reply  to  a  friend  whom  he  nad  not 
seen  for  years.  "  I  declar  to  goodness,  none  o'  us  thought 
thar  wuz  so  much  in  him." 
"  Did  he  go  into  the  practice  of  the  law?  " 
"  No,  sah,  but  he  would  er  made  a  good  one.  W'y,  sah, 
when  he  made  his  great  speech  he  hil  the  crowd  right 
thar.    I  alius  liked  a  man  o'  sense,  an'  dinged  ef  I  wa'n't 
proud  o'  the  boy." 
"  Was  he  a  politician? " 
"No!" 

"  What  was  the  subject  of  his  speech?" 
"  First  one  thing  an'  then  another.    Just  retched 
aroun',  as  it  were,  an'  took  holt  o'  everything.  It  s'prized 
me,  let  me  tell  you." 
"  Did  he  only  make  one  speech? " 
"  Only  one,  but  the  sheriff  said  it  wuz  the  best  he  ever 
heard.    It  wuz  a  pity  to  hang  him  arter  he  had  made 
sich  a  talk,  but  to  save  me  I  couldn't  help  feelin'  proud 
o'  him,  for  I  alius  'mired  a  man  o'  sense.    I  never  could 
talk  much,  an'  it  would  ergot  next  to  me  to  stand  up  thar 
before  so  many  folks  an'  spout,  but  Ike  he  didn't  'peer  to 
mind  it.  Thar's  a  big  difference  in  men.  Wall,  how's  all 
your  folks  gettin'  along?  "—Arkansaw  Traveler. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Considering  the  world-wide  reputation  of  the  Rank  of 
England,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  is  generally  known 
as  to  its  internal  working.  Standing  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  largest  city  in  the  world— a  central  landmark  of  the 
great  metropolis— even  the  busy  Londoners  around  it 
have,  as  a  rule,  only  the  vaguest  possible  knowledge  of 
what  goes  on  within  its  walls.  In  truth,  its  functions  are 
so  many,  its  staff  so  enormous,  and  their  duties  so  varied, 
that  many  even  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  its 
service  will  tell  you  that,  beyond  their  own  immediate 
departments,  they  know  but  littla  of  its  inner  life.  Its 
mere  history,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Francis,  fills  two  octavo 
volumes.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  de- 
scription of  it  within  the  compass  of  a  magazine  article. 
There  are,  however,  many  points  about  the  bank  and  its 
working  which  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting,  and 
some  of  these  we  propose  briefly  to  describe. 

The  Bank  of  England  originated  in  the  brain  of  Wil- 
liam Paterson,  a  Scotchman— better  known,  perhaps,  as 
the  organizer  and  leader  of  the  ill-fated  Darien  expe- 
dition. It  commenced  business  in  1694,  its  charter — 
which  was  in  the  first  instance  granted  for  eleven  years 
only — bearing  date  the  27th  July  of  that  year.  This 
charter  has  been  from  time  to  time  renewed,  the  last  re- 
newal having  taken  place  in  1844.  The  original  capital 
of  the  Bank  was  but  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  carried  on  its  busines  in  a  single  room  in 
Mercer's  Hall,  with  a  staff  of  fifty-four  clerks.  From  so 
small  a  beginning  has  grown  the  present  gigantic  establish- 
ment, which  covers  nearly  three  acres,  and  employs  in 
town  and  country  nearly  nine  hundred  officials.  Upon 
the  latest  renewal  of  its  charter,  the  Bank  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  departments,  the  Issue  and  the  Bank- 
ing. In  addition  to  these,  the  Bank  has  the  management 
of  the  national  debt.  The  books  of  the  various  govern- 
ment funds  are  here  kept ;  and  here  all  transfers  are  made, 
and  here  all  dividends  are  paid. 

In  the  Banking  department  is  transacted  the  ordinary 
business  of  bankers.  Here  other  banks  keep  their  "re- 
serve," and  hence  draw  their  supplies  as  they  require 
them.  The  Issue  department  is  intrusted  with  the  cir- 
culation of  the  notes  of  the  Bank,  which  is  regulated  as 
follows.  The  Bank  in  1844  was  a  creditor  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  rather  over  eleven  million  pounds, 
and  to  this  amount  and  four  million  pounds  beyond,  for 
which  there  is  in  other  ways  sufficient  security,  the  Bank 
is  allowed  to  issue  notes  without  having  gold  in  reserve  to 
meet  them.  Beyond  these  fifteen  million  pounds,  every 
note  issued  represents  gold  actually  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank.  The  total  value  ot  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  at  one  time  averages  about  twenty-five  million 
pounds.  To  these  must  be  added  other  notes  to  a  very 
large  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Banking  department, 
which  deposits  the  bulk  of  its  reserve  gold  in  the  Issue 
department,  accepting  notes  in  exchange. 

All  Bank  of  England  notes  are  printed  in  the  Bank 
itself.  Six  printing  [tresses  are  in  constant  operation,  the 
same  machine  printing  first  the  particulars  of  value,  sig- 
nature, etc.,  and  then  the  number  of  the  note  in  consec- 
utive order.  The  paper  used  is  of  very  peculiar  texture, 
being  at  once  thin,  tough,  and  crisp;  and  the  combina- 
tion of  these  qualities,  together  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  watermark,  which  is  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  paper,  forms  one  of  the  principal  guarantees 
against  imitation.  The  paper,  which  is  manufactured 
exclusively  at  one  particular  mill,  is  made  in  oblong  slips, 
allowing  just  enough  space  for  the  printing  of  two  notes 
side  by  side.  The  edges  of  the  paper  are  left  untrimmed, 
but,  after  printing,  the  two  notes  are  divided  by  a  straight 
cut  between  them.  This  accounts  for  the  met,  which 
many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  have  noticed,  that 
only  one  edge  of  a  bank  note  is  smooth,  the  other  three 
being  comparatively  ragged.  The  printing  presses  are  so 
constructed  as  to  register  each  note  printed,  so  that  the 
machine  itself  indicates  authentically  how  many  notes 
have  passed  through  it.  The  average  production  of  notes 
is  fifty  thousand  a  day,  and  about  the  same  number  are 
presented  in  the  same  time  for  payment. 

No  note  is  ever  issued  a  second  time.  When  once  it 
finds  its  way  back  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  coin, 
it  is  immediately  cancelled;  and  the  reader  will  probably 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  average  life  of  a  bank  note, 
or  the  time  during  which  it  is  in  actual  circulation,  is  not 
more  that  five  or  six  days.  The  returned  notes,  averag- 
ing, as  we  have  stated,  about  fifty  thousand  a  day,  and 
representing,  one  day  with  another,  about  one  million 
pounds  in  value,  are  brought  into  what  is  known  as  the 
Accountant's  Sorting  Office.  Here  they  are  examined 
by  inspectors,  who  reject  any  which  may  be  found  to  be 
counterfeit.  In  such  a  case,  the  paying-in  bank  is 
debited  with  the  amount.  The  notes  come  in  from  va- 
rious banks  in  parcels,  each  parcel  accompanied  by  a 
memorandum  stating  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
notes  contained  in  it.  This  memorandum  is  marked 
with  a  certain  number,  and  then  each  note  in  the  parcel 
is  stamped  to  correspond,  the  stamping  machine  auto- 
matically registering  how  many  are  stamped,  and,  con- 
sequently, drawing  immediate  attention  to  any  deficiency 
in  the  number  of  notes  as  compared  .with  that  staled  in 
the  memorandum.  This  done,  the  notes  are  sorted  ac- 
cording to  number  and  date,  and  after  being  defaced  by 
punching  out  the  letters  indicating  value,  and  tearing  off 
the  corner  bearing  the  signature,  are  passed  on  to  the 
"  Bank  note  Library,"  where  they  are  packed  in  boxes, 
and  preserved  for  possible  future  reference  during  a 
period  of  five  years.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
clerks  employed  in  this  one  department ;  and  so  perfect  is 
the  system  of  registration,  that  if  the  number  of  a  re- 
turned note  be  known,  the  head  of  this  department,  by 
referring  to  his  books,  can  ascertain  in  a  few  minutes  the 
date  when  and  the  banker  through  whom  it  was 
presented;  and  if  within  the  period  of  five  years,  can 
produce  the  note  itself  for  inspection.  As  to  the 
"number "of  a  bank  note,  by  the  way,  there  is  some- 


times a  little  misconception,  many  people  imagining  that 
by  quoting  the  bare  figures  on  the  face  of  a  note  they 
have  done  all  that  is  requisite  for  its  identification.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Bank  notes  are  not  numbered  consecu- 
tively ad  infinitum,  but  in  a  scries  of  one  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  the  different  series  being  distinguished  as  be- 
tween themselves  by  the  date,  which  appears  in  full  in 
the  body  of  the  note,  and  is  further  indicated,  to  the 
initiated,  by  the  letter  and  numerals  prefixed  to  the 
actual  number.  Thus  25-0  90,758  on  the  face  of  a  note 
indicates  that  the  note  in  question  is  No.  90,758  of  the 
series  printed  on  May  21,  1883,  which  date  appears  in 
full  in  the  body  of  the  note.  69-N  in  like  manner  indi- 
cates that  the  note  forms  part  of  a  series  printed  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1883.  In  "taking  the  number"  of  a  note, 
therefore,  either  this  prefix  or  the  full  date,  as  stated  in 
the  body  of  the  note,  should  always  be  included. 

The  "Library"  of  cancelled  notes — not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Bank  Library  proper— is  situated  in  the 
Hank  vaults,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Bank  note  Librarian  for  the  following  curious  and  in- 
teresting statistics  respecting  his  stock.  The  stock  of  paid 
notes  for  five  years — the  period  during  which,  as  before 
stated,  the  notes  arc  preserved  for  reference — is  about 
seventy-seven  million  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand in  number.  They  fill  thirteen  thousand  tour 
hundred  boxes  about  eighteen  inches  long,  ten  wide,  and 
nine  deep.  If  the  notes  could  be  placed  in  a  pile  one 
upon  .another,  they  would  reach  to  a  height  of  five  and 
two-thirds  miles.  Joined  end  to  end,  they  would  form  a 
ribbon  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles 
long,  or  halfway  round  the  globe ;  if  laid  so  as  to  form  a 
carpet,  they  would  very  nearly  cover  Hyde  Park.  Their 
original  value  is  somewhat  over  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  and  their  weight  is  about  ninety-one  tons. 
The  immense  extent  of  space  necessary  to  accommodate 
such  a  mass  in  the  Bank  vaults  may  be  imagined.  The 
place,  with  its  piles  on  piles  of  boxes  reaching  far  away 
into  dim  distance,  looks  like  some  gigantic  wine-cellar  or 
bonded  warehouse. 

As  each  day  adds,  as  we  have  seen,  about  fifty  thousand 
notes  to  the  number,  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  means  of 
destroying  those  which  have  passed  their  allotted  term  of 
preservation.  This  is  done  by  fire,  about  four  hundred 
thousand  notes  being  burnt  at  one  time,  in  a  furnace  spe- 
cially constructed  for  that  purpose.  Formerly,  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  ink  with  which  the  notes  were  printed, 
the  cremated  notes  burnt  into  a  solid  blue  clinker;  but 
the  composition  of  the  ink  has  been  altered,  and  the  pa- 
per now  burns  to  a  fine  gray  ash.  The  fumes  of  the  burn- 
ing paper  are  extremely  dense  and  pungent ;  and  to  pre- 
vent any  nuisance  arising  from  this  cause,  the  process  of 
cremation  is  carried  out  at  dead  of  night,  when  the  city 
is  comparatively  deserted.  Further,  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  density  of  the  fumes,  they  are  made  to  ascend  through 
a  shower  of  falling  water,  the  chimney  shaft  being  fitted 
with  a  special  shower-bath  arrangement  for  this  purpose. 
Passing  away  from  the  necropolis  of  dead  and  buried 
notes,  we  visit  the  Treasury,  whence  they  originally  issued. 
This  is  a  quiet-looking  room,  scarcely  more  imposing  in 
appearance  than  the  butler's  pantry  in  a  West-end  man- 
sion, but  the  modest-looking  cupboards  with  which  its 
walls  are  lined,  are  gorged  with  hidden  treasure.  -The 
possible  value  of  the  contents  of  this  room  may  be  imag- 
ined from  the  fact  that  a  million  of  money,  in  notes  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  forms  a  packet  only  three  inches 
thick.  The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  holding  such 
a  parcel  in  his  hand,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  imag- 
ining himself  a  millionaire — with  an  income  of  over  thirty 
thousand  per  annum  for  life!  The  same  amount  might 
occupy  even  less  space  than  the  above,  for  Mr.  Francis 
tells  a  story  of  a  lost  note  for  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
which,  turning  up  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  was  paid 
by  the  Bank  twice  over!  We  are  informed  that  notes  of 
even  a  higher  value  than  this  have  on  occasion  been 
printed,  but  the  highest  denomination  now  issued  is  one 
thousand  pounds. 

In  this  department  is  kept  a  portion  of  the  Bank's  stock 
of  golden  coin,  in  bags  of  one  thousand  pounds  each. 
This  amount  does  not  require  a  very  large  bag  for  its  ac- 
commodation, but  its  weight  is  considerable,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ounces  twenty  penny- 
weights, so  that  a  million  in  gold  would  weigh  some  tons. 
In  another  room  of  this  department-  the  Whcighing 
Office — are  seen  the  machines  for  detecting  light  coin. 
These  machines  are  marvels  of  ingenious  mechanism. 
Three  or  four  hundred  sovereigns  are  laid  in  a  long  brass 
scoop  or  semi-tube,  of  such  a  diameter  as  to  admit  them 
comfortably,  and  self-regulating  to  such  an  incline 
that  the  coins  gradually  slide  down  by  their  own  weight 
on  to  one  plate  of  a  little  balance  placed  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. Across  the  face  of  this  plate  two  little  bolts 
make  alternate  thrusts,  one  to  the  right,  one  to  the  left, 
but  at  slightly  different  levels.  If  the  coin  be  at  full 
weight,  the  balance  is  held  in  equipoise,  and  the  right- 
hand  bolt  making  its  thrust,  [tushes  it  off  the  plate  and 
down  an  adjacent  tube  into  the  receptacle  lor  lull-weight 
coin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coin  is  ever  so  little 
"  light,"  the  balance  naturally  rises  with  it.  The  right- 
hand  bolt  makes  its  thrusts  as  before,  but  this  time  passes 
harmlessly  beneath  the  coin.  Then  comes  the  thrust  of 
the  left-hand  bolt,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  fixed  at  a 
fractionally  higher  level,  and  pushes  the  coin  down  on  the 
Opposite  side,  through  which  it  falls  into  the  light-coin 
receptacle.  The  coins  thus  condemned  are  afterwards 
drop[>ed  into  another  machine,  which  defaces  them  by  a 
cut  half-way  across  their  diameter,  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  a  minute.  The  weighing  machines,  of  which 
there  are  sixteen,  are  actuated  by  a  small  atmospheric 
engine  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  the  only  manual  assist- 
ance required  being  to  keep  them  supplied  with  coins.  It 
is  said  that  sixty  thousand  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
can  be  weighed  here  in  a  single  day.  The  weighing-ma- 
chine in  question  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cotton,  a  former 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  among  scientific  men  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  striking  achievements  of  prac- 
tical mechanics. 
In  the  Bullion  department  we  find  another  weighing- 


machine  of  a  different  character,  but  in  its  wav  equall 
remarkable.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  having  been  de- 
signed specially  for  the  Bank  by  Mr.  James  Murdoch 
Napier,  by  whom  it  has  been  patented.  It  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  bullion,  which  is  purchased  in  this 
department.  Cold  is  brought  in  in  bars  of  about  eight 
inches  long,  three  wide,  and  one  inch  thick.  A  bar  of 
gold  of  these  dimensions  will  weigh  about  two  hundred 
ounces,  and  is  worth,  if  pure,  about  eight  hundred 
pounds.  Each  bar  when  brought  in  is  accompanied  by  a 
memorandum  of  its  weight.  The  question  of  quality  is 
determined  by  the  process  of  assaying;  the  weight  is 
checked  by  means  of  the  weighing-machine  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  This  takes  the  form  of  an  extremely  massive 
pair  of  scales,  working  on  a  beam  of  immense  strength 
and  solidity,  anil  is  based  so  as  to  be  absolutely  rigid,  on 
a  solid  bed  of  concrete.  The  whole  stands  about  six  feet 
high  by  three  wide,  and  is  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  plate-glass 
case,  a  sash  in  which  is  raised  when  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  machine.  The  two  sides  of  the  scale  are  each  kept 
permanently  loaded,  the  one  with  a  single  weight  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  ounces,  the  other  with  a  number  of 
weights  of  various  sizes  to  the  same  amount.  When  it 
is  desired  to  test  the  weight  of  a  bar  of  gold,  weights  to 
the  amount  stated  in  the  corresponding  memorandum, 
less  half  an  ounce,  are  removed  from  the  latter  scale,  and 
the  bar  of  gold  substituted  in  their  place.  Up  to  this 
point  the  beam  of  the  scale  is  kept  perfectly  horizontal, 
being  maintained  in  that  position  by  a  mechanical  brake; 
but  now  a  stud  is  pressed,  and  by  means  of  delicate  ma- 
chinery, actuated  by  water-power,  the  beam  is  released. 
If  the  weight  of  the  bar  has  been  correctly  stated  in  the 
memorandum,  the  scale  which  holds  it  should  be  exactly 
half  an  ounce  in  excess.  This  or  any  less  excess  of  weight 
over  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  in  the  opposite 
scale  is  instantly  registered  by  the  machine,  a  pointer 
traveling  round  a  dial  until  it  indicates  the  proper  amount. 
The  function  of  the  machine,  however,  is  limited  to  weigh- 
ing half  an  ounce  only.  If  the  discrepancy  between  the 
two  scales  as  loaded  is  greater  than  this,  or  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  bar  of  gold  is  more  than  half  an  ounce  less  than 
the  amount  stated  in  the  memorandum,  an  electric  bell 
rings  by  the  way  of  warning,  the  pointer  travels  right 
round  the  dial,  and  returns  to  zero.  So  delicate  is  the 
adjustment,  that  the  weight  of  half  a  penny  postage  stamp 
— somewhat  less  than  half  a  grain— will  set  the  hand  in 
motion  and  be  recorded  on  the  dial. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  the  bullion  vault  varies  from  one 
to  three  million  pounds  Stirling.  The  bars  are  laid  side 
by  side  on  small  flat  trucks  or  barrows  carrying  one  hun- 
dred bars  each.  In  a  glass,  case  in  this  vault  is  seen  a 
portion  of  the  war  indemnity  paid  by  King  Coffee  of 
Ashantee,  consisting  of  gold  ornaments,  a  little  short  of 
standard  fineness. 

One  of  the  first  reflections  that  strike  an  outsider  per- 
mitted to  inspect  the  repository  of  so  much  treasure  is, 
"  Can  all  this  wealth  be  safe? "  These  heaps  of  precious 
metal,  these  piles  of  still  more  precious  notes,  are  handled 
by  the  officials  in  such  an  easy-going,  matter-of-course 
way,  that  one  would  almost  fancy  a  few  thousand  would 
scarcely  be  missed;  and  that  a  dishonest  person  had  only 
to  walk  in  and  help  himself  to  as  many  sovereigns  or  hun- 
dred-pound notes  as  his  pockets  could  accommodate. 
Such,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  safe- 
guards against  robbery,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  are  many 
and  elaborate.  At  night  the  Bank  is  guarded  at  all  acces- 
sible points  by  an  ample  military  force,  which  would  no 
doubt  give  a  good  account  of  any  intruder  rash  enough  to 
attempt  to  gain  an  entrance.  In  the  event  of  attack  from 
without,  there  are  sliding  galleries  which  can  be  thrust 
out  from  the  roof,  and  which  would  enable  a  body  of 
sharpshooters  to  rake  the  streets  in  all  direc  tions. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  the  Bank  of  England  con- 
tains within  its  wall  a  grave-yard,  but  such  is  nevertheless 
the  fact.  The  Gordon  riots  in  1780,  during  which  the 
Hank  was  attacked  by  a  mob,  called  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  strengthening  its  defences.  Competent  author- 
ities advised  that  an  adjoining  church,  rejoicing  in  the 
appropriate  name  of  St.  Christopher-lc-Stocks,  was  in  a 
military  sense  a  source  of  danger,  and  accordingly  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable  the  directors  to  pur- 
chase the  church  and  its  appurtenances.  The  old  church- 
yard, tastefully  laid  out,  now  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
Hank  "  garden,"  the  handsome  "  Court-room  "  or  "  Bank 
Parlor "  abutting  on  one  of  its  sides.  There  is  a  magnifi- 
cent lime  tree,  one  of  the  largest  in  London,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  garden,  and  tradition  states  that  under  this 
tree  a  former  clerk  of  the  Hank,  eight  feet  high,  lies  buried. 
With  this  last  though  not  least  of  the  curiosities  ol  the 
Hank,  we  must  bring  the  present  article  to  a  close.  We 
had  intended  briefly  to  have  referred  to  sundry  eventful 
pages  of  its  history;  but  these  we  are  compelled,  by  con- 
sideration of  space,  to  reserve  for  a  future  paper.—  Cham- 
bers's Journal. 


One  year,  before  a  Twelfth  Night  dance,  when  ( lharlea 
Dickens's  two  daughters  were  quite  liny  girls,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  that  they  must  teach  him  and  his  friend 
John  Leech  the  polka.  The  lessons  were  begun  as  soon 
as  thought  of,  and  continued  for  some  time.  It  must 
have  been  rather  a  funny  sight  to  see  the  two  small  chil- 
dren teaching  those  two  men  Mr  Leech  was  over  six 
feet — to  dance,  all  four  as  solemn  and  staid  as  possible. 
As  in  everything  he  undertook,  so  in  this  instance  did 
(marles  Dickens  throw  his  whole  heart  into  the  dance. 
No  one  could  have  taken  more  pains  than  he  did,  or  have 
been  more  eager  and  anxious,  or  more  conscientious  about 
steps  and  time,  than  he  was.  And  often, after  the  lesson 
was  over,  he  would  jump  up  and  have  a  practice  by  him- 
self. When  the  night  of  the  party  came  both  the  small 
dancing  mistresses  felt  anxiousand  nervous.  I  know  that 
the  heart  of  one  beat  very  fast  when  the  moment  for 
starting  off  arrived.  But  both  pupils  acquitted  them- 
selves perfectly,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was  always  the  finale  to  those  dances, 
and  was  a  special  favorite  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  kept 
it  up  as  long  as  possible,  and  was  as  unflagging  in  his 
enthusiasm  as  was  his  own  Fizziwig  in  his. — Cortihill. 
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THE  RE  AC.  AN  HI  EL. 


The  Senate  during  the  week  has  been  dealing  with  that 
very  difficult  question,  the  regulation  of  the  railroad  traffic 
of  the  country.  The  occasion  for  debate  and  action  was 
furnished  by  Representative  Reagan's  Inter-state  Com- 
merce hill,  which  passed  the  I  louse  some  time  ago.  The 
important  provisions  of  this  bill  are  these:  1.  It  prohibits 
discrimination,  by  providing  that  more  shall  not  be  charged 
for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance ;  2.  It  prohibits 
pooling  arrangements  by  competing  roads;  3.  It  fixes  the 
maximum  charge  for  carrying  jxisscngcrs  at  three  cents  a 
mile. 

Although  the  bill  has  gone  through  the  House  at  sev- 
eral sessions,  and  is  the  pet  measure  of  the  anti-monopo- 
lists, so-called,  it  has  been  regularly  shelved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which,  in  consequence,  has  been  fiercely  denounced 
as  being  more  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  the  railroad 
corporations  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
bill,  however,  will  not  stand  investigation.  It  is  not  only 
impracticable,  but  would,  as  a  law,  merely  annoy  the 
railroads  without  conferring  benefit  upon  their  patrons. 
Indeed,  it  would  increase  the  evils  which  it  is  designed  to 
correct,  and  seriously  injure  commerce.  Its  title,  instead 
of  being  "A  Bill  to  Regulate  Inter-state  Commerce," 
should  be,  "  A  Bill  to  Circumvent  the  Designs  of  the 
Almighty,  and  to  Repeal  the  Natural  Laws  of  Trade." 

The  first  provision,  prohibiting  a  greater  charge  for  a 
shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance,  deprives  localities 
favored  by  nature  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of 
their  position,  and  denies  to  the  railroads  the  common 
business  right  to  give  better  terms  to  wholesale  than  to 
retail  customers.  It  makes  an  end  of  low  through  rates 
between  competitive  points.  Distance  is  but  one,  and  not 
always  the  most  important,  factor  in  the  calculation  of 
railroad  rates.  Elko,  Nevada,  for  instance,  is  five  hun- 
dred miles  nearer  New  York  by  rail  than  San  Francisco 
is;  yet  the  Elko  merchant  is  required  to  pay  a  heavier 
freight  charge  on  a  carload  of  goods  from  the  former  point 
than  is  the  San  Francisco  merchant.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  latter  has  an  advantage  of  position,  which  ex- 
isted before  the  railroad  was,  and  which  it  cannot  take 
from  him,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Reagan.  The 
San  Francisco  merchant  has  the  ocean  at  his  door,  and 
if  dissatisfied  with  the  charge  of  the  railroad,  can  have 
his  goods  brought  by  clipper.  It  is  the  clipper  that  fixes 
the  railroads'  through  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  unreasonable  provision  of  the  bill  would  be 
far-reaching  in  its  disturbing  and  evil  effect  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 
For  example,  we  see  it  stated  that  the  ship-owners  of 
Hamburg  are  perplexed  by  a  regulation  of  the  German 
government  which  proposes  to  tax  petroleum  barrels  as 
coonerage.  As  Russian  petroleum  comes  to  Germany  in 
tanks,  the  duty  will  not  touch  it;  and  thus  the  German 
ship-owner  and  the  American  oil-producer — who  ships 
his  product  in  barrels— will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
market.  One  of  the  elements  of  the  price  of  petroleum 
in  Hamburg  is  the  charge  of  American  railroads  for  trans- 
porting it  to  the  seaboard.  Hence,  Congress  in  legislat- 
ing upon  railroad  charges  must,  if  it  would  act  intelli- 
gently and  fairly,  take  into  account  the  condition  of 
things  in  Germany.  And  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
Australia,  India,  Egypt,  and  every  country  with  which 
we  are  in  coni[>etition  in  the  export  of  wheat,  cotton  and 
other  products.  There  must  be  discrimination  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  foreign  markets.  Would  it  be  unjust 
to  transport  petroleum  to  Atlantic  ports  for  shipment  to 
Germany  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  demanded  for  petroleum 
that  is  to  be  consumed  in  New  York?  Would  it  be  un- 
just to  carry  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  at  less  than 
the  proportionate  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  Bos- 
ton or  Philadelphia?  If  the  answer  be  affirmative,  the 
farmers  of  the  West  would  suffer  more  than  the  railroads. 
No  cast-iron  rule  of  charges  could  be  made  to  work 
to  the  general  advantage.  The  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia, following  the  example  of  the  Reagan  bill,  has  im- 
posed this  anti-discrimination  restriction.  If  any  public 
benefit  has  resulted  from  it,  we  have  not  heard  of  it.  The 


principal  effect  of  such  a  prohibition  must  be  to  raise 
through  rates. 

This  first  provision  of  the  bill  is  an  attempt  to  interfere 
arbitrarily  with  the  laws  of  competition;  the  second  pro- 
vision— that  prohibiting  pools — is  meant  to  prevent  the 
railroads  from  doing  anything  in  their  own  interest  to  in- 
terfere with  those  laws — which,  by  the  way,  are  not  de- 
rived from  Congress.  It  is  obvious  that  without  the  pro- 
tecting device  of  pooling,  the  railroads  of  the  country 
cannot,  under  present  conditions,  be  conducted  without 
loss  to  the  companies.  When  Mr.  Reagan's  bill  was  first 
introduced  the  railroad  problem  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  now.  Competition  has  during  the  past 
ten  years  reduced  railroad  charges  far  below  what  even 
the  Grangers  of  the  West  asked  for.  Railroad  stock- 
holders are  no  longer  the  envied  and  hated  beings  they 
once  were.  I  Hiring  1884  no  less  than  forty  railroads 
passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Competition  tends 
constantly  to  press  railroad  rates  under  the  line  at  which 
profit  remains.  To  deny  the  companies  the  right  to  pool 
is,  therefore,  to  ordain  that  they  shall  impoverish  one 
another.  It  would  be  wiser  were  Congress  to  enact  a  law 
compelling  the  railroads  to  pool,  and  to  stay  pooled. 
The  wars  in  rates  which  frequently  break  out  between 
rival  lines  confer  no  lasting  good  upon  the  people  whom 
they  serve.  Fluctuating  transportation  charges  unset  tie 
business,  by  rendering  the  merchant's  calculations  for  the 
future  mere  guesses.  Prices  are  sent  up  and  down  vio- 
lently, to  the  enriching  of  the  lucky  and  the  ruin  of  the 
unlucky.  The  merchant,  instead  of  regulating  his  stock 
in  accordance  with  the  anticipated  demand,  is  tempted 
by  temporarily  low  rates  to  load  himself  down,  and  if  a 
lower  rate  follows,  those  who  get  it  are  able  to  undersell 
him,  and  he  is  swamped.  Fluctuating  railroad  charges, 
in  short,  make  of  commerce  a  mere  gambling  game. 

The  third  provision  of  the  bill,  limiting  the  maximum 
passenger  rate  to  three  cents  a  mile,  is  too  foolish  to  need 
discussion.  A  rate  that  would  fairly  apply  to  thickly 
populated  states  like  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  in  the  thinly  populated  states  and 
territories  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Local  conditions  neces- 
sarily govern  fares. 

The  Reagan  bill  will  not  become  a  law  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  nor,  we  think,  at  any  other.    For  vote-catch- 
ing purposes  it  is  an  excellent  measure,  since  it  gratifies 
that  large  class  who  would  like  to  see  the  railroad  compa- 
nies annoyed  and  injured,  regardless  of  the  conseqences, 
good  or  ill,  to  the  public;  but  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing inter-state  commerce  it  is  a  most  unscientific  and 
blundering  device.    The  railroad  problem  is  exceedingly 
complex;  only  the  ignorant  and  precipitate  fancy  it  to  be 
simple  and  easily  solved.    Moreover,  it  involves  gigantic 
interests,  that  should  not  be  made  the  sport  and  prey  of 
demagogues  and  booty-hunters.    If,  as  has  been  well 
said,    Congress   deems    that    interference    with  the 
railroads  must  be  had,  it  should  not  stop  with  the  regula- 
tion of  existing  lines.    It  should  provide  some  tribunal  to 
determine  what  new  competition  is  admissible— what 
new  railroads  may  be  built.    Justice  requires  no  less.  If 
Congress  takes  railroad  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
owners,  in  whole  or  in  part,  thus  interrupting  the  play  of 
natural  forces,  it  makes  itself  responsible,  to  some  extent, 
for  the  earning  power  of  the  roads,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  exercise  discretion  in  allowing  new  roads  to  be  built,  to 
the  injury  of  old  ones.    The  government  should  cither 
let  competition  work  out  its  results  without  hindrance,  or 
put  definite  limitations  upon  it.    Evidently  these  consid- 
erations have  had  weight  with  the  Senate,  for  on  Wednes- 
day last  it  effectually  disposed  of  the  Reagan  bill  by 
substituting  for  it  the  Senate  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Railroad  Commission — a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  transportation  problem  which  has  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  in  many  of  the  states,  and  in 
Great  Britain.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  House  will 
consent  to  this  substitution ;  so  the  whole  matter  will  go 
over  to  the  next  Congress. 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  ROSSA. 


It  is  useless  to  try  to  belittle  O'Donovan  Rossa.  We 
have  thought  meanly  of  the  man,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  nature  designed  him  to  cut  turf,  and  that  there  are 
thousands  of  honest  Irishmen  tied  to  the  shovel  who 
are  his  equals  in  brains  and  his  superiors  in  character, 
however  inferior  they  may  be  to  him  in  the  matter  of 
assurance.  But  facts  must  be  accepted.  O'Donovan 
Rossa  is  a  great  public  character.  He  is  a  person  of  tre- 
mendous importance  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
assassination  of  no  monarch  or  statesman  in  Christendom 
could  have  raised  a  greater  excitement  throughout  the  En- 


glish-speaking world  than  did  the  shooting  of  this  swagger- 
ing, bragging  editor  of  a  New  York  weekly  paper  devoted  to 
preaching  the  gospel  of  murder,  and  the  duty  of  sending 
in  contributions,  however  small,  to  his  office.  An  English 
woman,  inoculated  with  the  Irish  understanding  of  patriot- 
ism, put  a  small  bullet  into  the  unpleasant  body  of  this 
windy  nuisance  on  Monday  last,  and  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing every  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States  in  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  had 
from  two  to  ten  columns  of  dispatches  regarding  the 
event,  and  no  end  of  editorial  comments  thereon.  All 
England  and  her  colonies  went  half-demented  with  joy ; 
strangers  in  London  streets  shook  hands  like  old  friends 
in  congratulation,  and  the  news  was  hailed  with  lusty 
British  cheers.  Later  information,  conveying  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  was  only  wounded,  not  killed,  caused  uni- 
versal and  poignant  regret  throughout  Victoria's  realm. 

It  will  not  do,  after  this,  to  deny  that  O'Donovan 
Rossa  is  the  great  man  that  he  pretends  to  be.  He  claims 
to  have  Ireland  and  the  Irish  in  America  at  his  back,  and 
it  is  but  fair  now  to  believe  him.  Michael  Davitt  speaks 
of  him  respectfully;  Parnell  has  no  word  of  condemnation 
for  the  dynamite  atrocities  of  which  Rossa  wishes  the 
world  to  think  him  the  instigator,  and  Congressman 
Finnerty,  of  Chicago,  vouches  for  him  as  "  a  true  man 
and  a  patriot."  On  Sunday  night,  at  a  meeting  of  four 
thousand  Irishmen  in  Manchester,  England,  cheers  were 
given  for  O'Donovan  Rossa  and  the  dynamite  policy. 

The  indignation  expressed  on  all  sides  by  patriotic 
Irishmen  because  of  the  shooting  of  Rossa  proves  his 
popularity.  He  himself  declares  his  belief  that  the 
woman  who  fired  upon  him  was  an  emissary  of  the 
British  government.  Other  well-known  patriots,  who 
have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  the  cause 
of  Ireland,  hold  the  same  opinion.  At  any  rate,  the  as- 
sassin is  English,  and  the  rest  may  be  inferred.  The 
civilized  world  is  called  upon  to  view  with  horror  this  re- 
sort to  assassination  as  a  political  weapon.  It  is  true  that 
Rossa  has  himself  been  tor  years  defending  assassination 
as  a  political  weapon — but,  it  must  be  remembered,  only 
as  a  weapon  to  be  used  by  Irishmen  against  Englishmen. 
The  English  forget  that  the  Irish  have  so  long  had  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  hedge  from  behind  which  land- 
lords have  been  potted  and  dynamite  bombs  thrown, 
that  they  have  come  to  believe  they  have  a  vested  right 
to  their  secure  position.  To  send  a  bullet  or  a  bomb 
into  the  hedge  in  reprisal  is  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
time-honored  custom,  and  an  act  of  intolerable  British 
tyranny.  As  O'Donovan  Rossa  lies  in  state  in  an  Ameri- 
can hospital,  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  and  sur- 
rounded by  sympathetic  patriots,  each,  possibly,  with  a 
dynamite  bomb  in  his  coat-tail  pocket,  he  doubtless  feels 
that  the  shooting  of  himself  by  a  woman  of  the  oppress- 
ing race  is  an  infamy  which  will  justify  him  in  calling 
hopefully  for  a  new  contribution  from  the  Irish  in 
America,  and  make  the  blowing  up  of  another  public 
building  or  two  in  London — with  the  incidental  killing 
and  maiming  of  innocent  women  and  children,  perhaps — 
a  deed  of  heroism  and  vengeance  for  which  he  will  de- 
serve, and  receive,  the  applause  of  his  countrymen. 


The  shooting  of  O'Donovan  Rossa  is  to  be  regretted  by 
all  sensible  people,  and  especially  by  sensible  Irishmen. 
It  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  man's  own  acts.  The 
woman  who  sought  his  life  but  applied  to  him  his  own 
logic.  The  wonder  is  that  he  was  not  assassinated  long 
ago.  The  attack  will  be  held  to  be  a  warrant  and  excuse 
for  further  dynamite  outrages,  and  perhaps  for  direct 
assaults  upon  high  officials — even  the  highest — in  England- 
The  scoundrels  who  are  engaged  in  this  horrible  warfare 
are  but  too  anxious  for  any  color  of  justification  to  con- 
tinue it.  Every  explosion  of  dynamite,  every  murderous 
bullet  fired  by  the  "  Skirmishers  "  in  England,  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  new  rivet  in  Ireland's  shackles.  Not  only  do 
these  atrocities  give  England  a  pretext  for  increasing  the 
severity  of  her  rule,  but  they  deprive  Ireland  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  world.  A  people  capable  of  countenancing 
methods  such  as  O'Donovan  Rossa  advocates,  proves 
itself  unfit  for  freedom,  and  deserving  of  chains  and  the 
lash.  The  long  story  of  Ireland's  wrongs  under  British 
dominion  is  as  familiar  as  the  songs  of  the  nursery,  and 
the  world  has  given  her  its  pity,  and  has  stood  ready  to 
lend  her  support  in  any  manly  effort  to  achieve  liberty. 
But  there  is  nothing  manly  in  the  warfare  of  dynamite 
upon  which  she  has  entered.  The  spirit  of  it  is  the 
spirit  of  savagery.  The  Sioux  or  the  Apache  with  his 
quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  hiding  behind  a  rock, 
waiting  for  a  shot  at  the  approaching  teamster,  is  as  noble 
and  civilized  a  figure  as  the  Irishman  lurking  about  pub- 
lic buildings  in  a  peaceful  city,  seeking  a  chance,  with 
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safety  to  himself,  to  drop  a  dynamite  bomb.  At  home 
the  Irish  people  are  poor,  but  abroad  they  are  prosperous. 
No  race  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  property  in  this 
country  better  than  they.  Many  of  our  millionaires  are 
Irishmen.  In  Canada,  Australia,  in  England  itself — 
everywhere,  indeed,  but  in  Ireland — the  Irish  are  as  well- 
to-do  as  any  other  people.  They  are  all  patriotic.  The 
Irishman  who  does  not  desire  his  country's  emancipation 
and  profess  willingness  to  contribute  of  his  means,  if  not 
his  blood,  to  that  end,  is  an  anomaly.  Patriotism  is*  with 
the  race  both  a  passion  and  a  fashion.  The  Irishman 
who  lacks  it  is  frowned  upon  socially  by  his  countrymen. 
Armed  thus  with  patriotism,  great  wealth  and  the  world's 
sympathy,  the  Irish  have  but  to  wait  the  opportunity  to 
end  their  country's  slavery.  The  opportunity  is  sure  to 
come.  England  has  many  irons  in  the  fire,  and  she  must 
fight  at  times  to  keep  what  she  has  got.  When  she  shall 
lock  horns  with  a  power  able  to  cope  with  her,  that  will 
be  Ireland's  opportunity.  Then,  if  Irishmen  are  half  as 
ready  to  do  deeds  of  valor  and  make  sacrifices  of  money 
for  their  country  as  they  say  they  are,  Ireland  will  be  inde- 
pendent. 

But  pending  the  arrival  of  that  grand  opportunity,  Ire- 
land must  bear  her  woes,  if  not  with  patience,  at  least 
without  resort  to  acts  so  inhuman  in  their  cowardice  and 
atrocity  that,  if  continued,  they  will  cause  her  to  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  Guiteau  among  the  nations. 


ARE  PREACHERS  OVERWORKED? 

The  Congregational  clergymen  of  this  city  and  vicinity 
meet  every  Monday  morning  to  discuss  questions  of  im- 
portance to  the  profession,  and  therefore  to  the  world  at 
large.  Last  Monday  the  debate  was  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  day  of  rest  for  the  preachers.  Sunday,  which  is  a 
period  of  idleness  to  most  ot  us,  is  the  day  upon  which 
the  clergy  work  the  hardest.  All  the  Congregational 
brethren  save  one  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  preachers' 
rest  day.  The  dissenting  brother  was  of  the  opinion  that 
clergymen  have  rather  more  leisure,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
majority  of  people.  Had  he  been  anxious  to  enforce  his 
argument  by  a  striking  illustration,  he  might  have  pointed 
to  the  meeting  at  which  the  discussion  took  place.  What 
other  class  of  men  can  find  time  to  hold  a  weekly  trade 
conference,  as  the  preachers  do? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  depends  altogether 
upon  the  individual  clergyman  whether  or  not  he  needs 
one  day  in  seven  to  recuperate  from  his  labors.  There  is 
no  profession  in  which  a  man  can  work  harder  than  in 
the  ministry;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  one  which 
enables  a  man  so  inclined  to  go  through  life  with  less  wear 
upon  his  body  and  mind.  A  minister  who  should  preach 
the  gospel  as  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament — preach 
it  sincerely,  in  earnest  endeavor  to  move  his  congregation 
to  order  their  lives  in  accordance  with  it — would  have 
no  spare  time  on  his  hands.  It  is  very  beautiful,  this  gos- 
pel :  "  Love  your  enemies,"  urged  Christ.  "  Do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you.  Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you.  And  unto  him 
that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  also  the  other; 
and  him  that  taketh  away  thy  cloak  forbid  not  to  take 
thy  coat  also.  Give  to  every  man  that  asketh  of  thee ; 
and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not 
again.  And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  also  to  them  likewise.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love 
you,  what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  love  those  that 
love  them."  And  again:  "  When  thou  makest  a  dinner 
or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither 
thy  kinsmen  nor  thy  rich  neighbors;  lest  they  also  bid 
thee  again,  and  a  recompense  be  made  thee.  But  when 
thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blind;  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed,  for  they  cannot 
recompense  thee:  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just." 

Any  clergyman,  we  say,  who  should  seriously  preach 
this  gospel  from  his  pulpit,  and,  in  keeping  with  its  spirit, 
himself  go  abroad  among  the  poor,  the  unfortunate, 
the  dirty,  the  vicious  and  the  criminal,  making  himself  a 
companion  of  publicans  and  sinners  in  order  to  get  a 
grip  upon  their  hearts  and  lives,  would  have  no  spare  time 
upon  his  hands.  He  would  deserve  one  day  in  seven  for 
rest  from  his  labors. 

But  a  clergyman  who  is  anxious  chiefly  to  lead  a  peace- 
ful, comfortable  life  can  do  it  without  trouble.  He  will 
not  find  it  hard  to  discover  a  congregation  that  will  pay 
him  a  good  salary,  and  expect  from  him  in  return  decorous 
conduct,  and  two  sermons  a  week.  The  construction  of 
these  latter  need  be  no  drain  upon  his  intellect.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  bother  himself  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  and  thought,  for  his 
congregation  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  less  said  of 


science  the  better.  A  book  or  two  written  to  reconcile 
science  and  theology  will  meet  his  wants  in  this  direction. 
The  bible,  and  a  small  library  of  other  men's  sermons, 
will  supply  him  with  endless  material.  Series  after  series 
of  lectures  can  be  made  on  the  heroes  of  the  bible,  the 
fools  of  the  bible,  the  wise  men  of  the  bible,  the  good 
women  of  the  bible,  the  bad  women  of  the  bible,  the 
fulfilled  prophesies  of  the  bible,  and  so  on.  The  ten 
commandments  are  good  for  ten  lectures,  and  the  fashion- 
able sins  of  the  day,  such  as  extravagance,  tippling,  stock- 
dealing,  theater-going,  and  the  like,  are  always  ready  to 
hand.  The  duties  of  the  rich  toward  the  poor,  of  the  poor 
toward  the  rich,  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  the 
training  of  children,  courtship,  the  temptations  of  young 
men,  criticism  in  a  general  way  on  the  wickedness  of 
politicians,  and  an  occasional  attack  on  Ingersoll  when 
when  he  has  gone  away — in  short,  the  whole  field  of  the 
commonplace  is  open  to  the  commonplace  preacher, 
and  he  need  never  want  for  a  sermon  that  will  pass  mus- 
ter. Four  or  five  hours  each  week  ought  to  be  enough 
for  an  ordinarily  clever  man  to  throw  together  such  ser- 
mons. Sunday,  of  course,  must  be  given  to  preaching 
them,  but  the  remainder  of  the  week  is  practically  at  his 
own  disposal.  He  has  a  pretty  parsonage,  and  a  wife  and 
children,  and  no  business  cares.  Pastoral  calls  may 
engage  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  but  surely  it  is  not  wear- 
ing work  to  go  on  a  leisurely  round  of  visits  to  pious 
ladies,  who  are  glad  to  see  him,  and  make  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  treat  the  caller  with  deference  and  cheerful  hos- 
pitality. The  prayer-meeting  and  church  sociable  call 
for  no  physical  or  mental  exertion  worth  considering. 
Such  a  preacher  is  likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age — and 
longevity  is  notoriously  one  of  the  agreeable  rewards  of 
the  clerical  profession — without  having  one  day  in  every 
seven  upon  which  to  do  absolutely  nothing. 

The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  clergymen 
here  mentioned  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
soldiers  in  the  field  and  soldiers  in  barracks.  When  the 
Congregational  Club  next  meet  to  discuss  the  need  of  a 
preachers'  Sabbath  it  will  greatly  aid  them  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  if  they  keep  this  difference  clearly 
before  them. 


AN  EXPLOSION  OF  OUR  OWN. 


There  was  an  explosion  of  dynamite  in  New  York  last 
Sunday  night,  of  which  little  notice  has  been  taken  by 
the  press,  though  it  has  bestowed  pages  upon  the  explo- 
sions in  London.  Yet  the  New  York  incident  is  of  far 
graver  importance  to  us  than  the  London  outrages.  The 
New  York  dynamiters  are  supposed  to  have  been  striking 
dry-goods  clerks,  and  the  object  of  their  attack  was  the 
building  of  one  of  the  employers,  who  is  holding  out 
against  their  demands.  If  the  truth  could  be  made 
known,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  So- 
cialists were  at  the  bottom  of  this  introduction  of  dyna- 
mite as  a  weapon  of  labor  in  its  perennial  war  with  capi- 
tal. The  Socialists  are  strong  in  numbers  in  New  York, 
and  vicious  in  inclination.  On  Monday  night  two  thou- 
sand of  them  held  a  meeting  in  that  city,  which  had  for 
its  chief  incident  an  attack  upon  the  police,  who  were 
present  to  preserve  order.  When  the  riot  had  been 
quelled  and  the  hall  cleared,  there  was  found  upon  the 
floor,  besides  clubs  and  pistols,  a  dynamite  bomb.  The 
disturbance  was  caused  by  the  distribution  of  a  circular, 
emanating  from  a  peaceable  faction,  denouncing  the 
London  atrocities.  A  counter  circular,  coming  from 
Most  and  Schwab,  rejoiced  in  the  work  of  the  dynamiters, 
and  proved  the  more  popular.  A  tumult,  with  head- 
breaking  accompaniment,  ensued.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  gathering  was  composed  of  foreigners  chiefly. 

So  long  as  the  Socialists  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country  exhaust  their  destruct- 
ive energy  upon  one  another's  skulls,  nobody  who  is  not 
of  their  agreeable  faith  need  be  greatly  concerned.  In- 
deed, it  is  satisfactory  to  have  such  proof  that  so  fierce  a 
factional  spirit  div  ides  and  weakens  them.  If  they  can  be 
kept  by  the  ears,  society  will  be  tolerably  safe  from  the 
various  mischiefs  to  inflict  which  these  hare-brained  people 
organize.  Chief  among  the  mischiefs  at  which  they  aim 
is  the  destruction  of  respect  for  property.  Every  true 
Socialist  believes  with  Proudhon  that  property  is  robbery. 
His  ideal  is  a  cooperative  society,  in  which  the  state — the 
whole  people— shall  be  the  only  capitalist,  the  only 
employer.  Individual  ownership  is  the  rock  which  the 
Socialist  thinks  blocks  the  pathway  to  a  better  civilization, 
and  he  has  no  scruples  about  attempting  to  blast  it  out  of 
the  road.  Every  act  of  violence  against  property  he 
regards  as  good  in  its  educational  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  masses.  It  is  a  fact,  known  to  but  few,  that 
the  Socialists  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  assist  striking 


workingmen  by  destroying  the  property  of  the  employers. 
When,  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  telegra; 
operators  were  resisting  a  reduction  of  their  wages,  the j 
needed  but  to  say  the  word,  and  the  Socialists  would  have 
furnished  men  for  a  wholesale  cutting  of  the  wires,  and  even 
for  attacks  upon  the  buildings  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, where  they  might  not  be  attended  with  too  great  risk 
of  arrest.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the  Socialists 
who  approve  of,  and  are  even  willing  to  engage  in,  this 
outrageous  sort  of  work,  feel  no  personal  hostility  against 
the  capitalists  who  would  be  the  losers.  They  regard 
them  simply  as  representatives  of  a  bad  system,  who 
—although  not  responsible  for  the  existence  of  the 
system — must  suffer  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought 
into  discredit  and  finally  overthrown.  To  the  more 
intelligent  among  the  Socialists,  the  capitalist  is  what 
the  slave-owner  was  to  the  best  class  of  Abolitionists 
before  the  war.  The  latter  felt  no  special  animosity 
against  the  slave-owner — they  might  indeed  hold  him 
personally  in  friendly  regard— but  they  would  cheerfully 
ruin  him  to  free  his  slaves;  and,  against  the  time  when 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  system  could  be  made,  the  Abolition- 
ist did  what  he  could  to  rescue  here  and  there  a  slave 
from  bondage,  deeming  every  such  escape  a  lesson  in  dis- 
content and  hope  to  those  who  remained  in  slavery. 
Similarly,  the  Socialist,  while  waiting  for  the  glorious  time 
when  everything  that  is  established  shall  go  to  smash,  en- 
courages sporadic  breaches  of  the  laws  which  make  prop- 
erty sacred. 

Experience  in  England  is  demonstrating  with  how  little 
danger  to  himself  the  dynamiter  can  effect  his  destructive 
ends.  Every  explosion  that  is  not  followed  by  the  detec- 
tion and  punishment  of  the  miscreant  who  causes  it,  is 
an  encouragement  to  all  believers  in  violence  as  a  cure 
for  political  and  social  ills.  Striking  workingmen  in  this 
country,  as  in  every  other,  feel  the  reverse  of  amiably 
toward  the  capitalists  with  whom  they  are  measuring  their 
strength;  and  they  are  often  in  an  angry  and  vindictive 
state  of  mind,  such  as  fits  them  to  listen  favorably  to  the 
Socialist  who  counsels  the  application  of  a  little  dynamite 
to  the  stubbornness  of  the  employer. 

The  scoundrels  who  placed  the  dynamite  which  ex- 
ploded in  New  York  on  Sunday  night  have  not  been  dis- 
covered. Should  they  be,  there  is  no  law  which  provides 
for  their  adequate  punishment.  The  penalty  for  such  a 
use  of  dynamite  should  be  death. 


An  odd  sort  of  investigating  committee  is  at  work  in  the 
East.  It  is  known  as  the  Seybert  Commission — taking  its 
name  from  Henry  Seybert,  a  rich  Philadelphian  who 
died  some  years  ago,  bequeathing  $60,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  for  the  creation  of  a  chair  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  a  condition  being  that  a  commis- 
sion for  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  Spiritualism 
should  be  appointed  by  the  University.  He  provided 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry.  The  University 
accepted  the  bequest,  and  about  two  years  ago  organized 
the  commission,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  scien- 
tists, clergymen,  and  others.  It  has  gone  about  its  duty 
very  quietly,  since  little  has  been  heard  of  its  doings, 
though  at  first  the  press  gave  it  considerable  attention. 
We  see  by  a  dispatch  that  Slade  and  other  noted  me- 
diums have  been  summoned  to  work  their  wonders,  and 
that  a  professional  exposer  of  the  alleged  spiritualistic 
phenomena  has  been  called  upon  to  enlighten  the  puz- 
zled investigators.  The  members  of  the  commission  say 
they  intend  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  light 
upon  Spiritualism  may  be  promised.  Their  report  need 
hardly  be  expected  for  some  years  to  come.  Two  things 
will  probably  happen  when  it  does  appear:  Everybody 
will  for  a  brief  season  talk  about  the  report,  and  then  be 
of  the  same  mind  as  before.  One  must  see  miracles  to 
believe  in  them;  and  having  seen  them,  or — which  is 
nearly  the  same  thing — believing  that  he  has  seen  them, 
no  testimony  or  argument  can  convince  him  that  he 
has  not.   

In  no  two  states  of  the  Union  is  as  much  anxiety  shown 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  patronage  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  as  in  California  and  Nevada.  Here 
we  have  had  a  state  convention  of  the  Democracy  to  in- 
struct the  new  President  as  to  how  he  shall  distribute  the 
cakes  and  ale,  and  every  Democrat  in  Nevada— which 
is  as  prolific  of  patriots  as  a  corner  grocery — apparently 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  an  office.  There  is  not  in 
cither  state  a  veieran  whose  life  has  been  one  long  battle 
to  escape  honest  work,  but  will  feel  himself  personally 
cheated  and  the  prospects  of  the  Democratic  party  hope- 
lessly ruined  if  President  Cleveland  does  not  make  a 
place  for  him  at  the  lunch  table.  The  climate  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  if  not  specially  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modesty,  is  undoubtedly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  politicians  with  prodigious  appetites. 


ro 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Till-:  MAX  IN  BLUR. 


BY  R.  DAVEV. 


I  am  a  professor  of  music,  and  was  horn  so  long  ago  as 
the  last  century,  at  Salsberg,  in  Germany.  My  father  was 
a  merchant  of  that  city;  fanatUo  per  hi  mttsictt,  as  the 
Italians  say,  music  mad.  Knowing  that  each  of  his  chil- 
dren would  inherit  a  lair  fortune,  he  permitted  us  some- 
what to  neglect  <>ur  other  studies,  so  that  we  might  dedi- 
cate more  time  t<>  his  beloved  sc  ience.  My  two  sisters 
played  remarkably  well  on  the  spinet,  and  sang  finely. 
Karl,  my  only  brother,  was  the  flautist  of  the  family,  and 
I  devoted  myself  to  the  violin.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
I  believed  myself  an  adept  on  this  difficult  instrument. 
My  violin  was  my  constant  companion.  Nothing  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  take  my  dear  "  Fortunato,"  for 
so  I  called  it,  into  the  woods,  and  there,  by  the  murmur- 
ing brook,  beneath  the  rustling  trees,  improvise  new  airs 
and  vary  old  ones,  to  my  heart's  content. 

So  greatly  did  my  father  delight  in  displaying  the  talents 
of  his  children  that  he  organized  every  Thursday  after- 
noon an  amateur  concert,  at  which  at  least  a  quarter  of 
the  town  assisted— to  listen  to,  admire,  or  criticise,  about 
as  much  music  as  could  possibly  be  crowded  into  a  three- 
hours'  performance.  One  fine  Thursday  afternoon  in 
autumn,  just  as  the  first  of  our  pieces  was  concluded,  a 
very  singular-looking  individual  entered  the  concert-room. 
He  was  as  thin  and  pale  as  an  unearthly  apparition,  and 
entirely  dressed  in  shabby  garments  of  light  blue  cordu- 
roy. His  well-worn  knee-breeches  were  blue,  his  jacket 
was  blue,  his  vest  was  blue,  and  the  huge  cravat  that 
fastened  his  great  flapping  shirt-collar  was  also  blue.  His 
face  was  the  most  melancholy  in  expression  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  He  had  a  big,  hooked  nose,  thin  lantern 
jaws,  and  the  only  redeeming  features  which  he  possessed, 
his  dark  and  intelligent  eyes,  were  hidden  by  a  pair  of 
goggle  spectacles.  His  hair  was  bright  red  and  uncut, 
and  his  beard  seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been  trimmed 
since  it  first  began  to  grow. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  apologize  for  his  intrusion  into 
our  company,  but  without  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  made  straight  for  a  vacant  seat,  and  taking  it,  prepared 
to  listen  to  the  music  with  marked  attention.  It  was  my 
turn  to  play,  but  1  was  so  confused,  so  utterly  dumfounded 
by  the  appearance  of  this  strange  personage,  that  when  I 
struck  my  violin  with  the  bow  my  hand  trembled  so  much 
that  I  could  not  produce  a  sound.  I  tried  again  and 
again,  and  was  about  to  give  it  up  in  despair  when  the 
Man  in  Blue  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  directly  to  me. 
"  Young  man,"  said  he,  "you  have  a  more  difficult  in- 
strument there  than  you  think  ;  hand  it  to  me ;  1  will  play 
in  your  stead."  1  mechanically  gave  him  "  Fortunato. 
Presently  he  began.  Never  in  all  my  life  had  1  before 
heard  such  playiug.  The  instrument  seemed  to  have 
within  its  wooden  frame  a  divine  soul,  capable  of  express- 
ing every  possible  emotion— joy,  grief,  passionate  agony, 
and  triumphant  jubilee.  We  were  all  amazed  and  de- 
lighted, and  at  the  termination  of  his  concerto  such  a 
burst  of  enthusiastic  applause  greeted  the  singular  per- 
former that  he  seemed  quite  overcome  and  confused. 
However,  he  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  though  in  the 
most  grotesque  fashion. 

It  happened  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  annual 
festival,  at  which  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  Ger- 
many had  declared  their  intention  of  being  present.  My 
father,  naturally  concluding  that  our  guest  was  some  cele- 
brated maestro,  who  had  arrived  incognito,  hastened  to 
thank  him  for  the  favor  he  had  conferred  u|x>n  us,  and 
also  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  of  his  house  during  his 
stay  in  our  town.  The  Man  in  Blue  at  first  refused,  then 
hesitated,  anjd  finally  accepted  my  father's  pressing  invi- 
tation. 

For  one  week  we  surrounded  him  with  every  attention, 
and  he,  by  his  gentle  manners  and  genius,  soon  won  our 
affection  and  res|>ect.  Hut  all  our  attempts  to  find  out 
who  he  was  and  whence  he  came  proved  vain;  he  took  no 
notice  of  our  discreet  hints,  and  not  one  of  us  dared  to  ask 
the  question  point-blank.  He  set  himself  to  work  to 
teach  me  a  great  many  things  about  the  violin  of  which  I 
was  previously  ignorant,  and  to  this  curious  man  I  owe 
many  of  my  greatest  triumphs.  "  My  son,"  he  would 
say,  "love  music;  music  is  the  food  of  the  soul— the 
only  possession  we  have  on  earth  which  we  shall  retain  in 
heaven." 

If  a  stranger  happened  to  pay  us  a  visit,  our  new  friend 
would  immediately  take  refuge  in  the  garden.  He  liked 
to  be  alone  with  Karl,  myself,  and  his  violin.  One  day  a 
merchant  named  Krebbs  arrived  on  business  which  he 
had  to  transact  with  my  father,  and  as  he  entered  he 
stumbled  against  the  Man  in  Blue,  who  was  making  good 
his  escape.  The  poor  violinist,  on  perceiving  merchant 
Krebbs,  became  as  pale  as  death,  tottered  to  a  seat  in  the 
garden,  and,  covered  with  confusion,  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,"  said  Krebbs  to  my  father,  "  you  are 
an  old  man  to  take  in  that  creature,  Why,  1  thought  he 
was  in  prison,  or  drowned,  or  run  over." 

"  You  know  him  then?"  asked  my  father,  with  ill-dis- 
guised curiosity. 

"  Know  him— of  course  I  do.  Why,  his  name  is  Beze ; 
he  is  a  carpenter  by  trade.  But,  bless  you,  he's  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare.  Some  time  ago  our  church-organ  was 
struck  by  lightning.  Beze  came  forward  at  once,  and 
proposedto  mend  it,  provided  the  parish  furnished  him 
the  materials.  As  he  was  known  for  a  good  musician  and 
a  clever  workman,  our  cure  granted  his  request.  To  work 
went  he ;  night  and  day  he  labored  for  at  least  six  weeks. 
At  last  the  organ  was  mended,  Beze  struck  a  chord  or  so, 
and  it  appeared  better  than  ever.  The  day  arrived  for 
the  first  public  hearing  of  the  renovated  instrument;  the 
mayor— all  the  village,  in  short,  was  present;  and  Beze 
himself  did  not  fail  to  appear,  attired  as  usual  in  blue. 
Blue  is  his  color.  He  made  some  vow  or  other,  years 
ago,  to  the  Virgin,  never  to  wear  any  other  but  her  colors 
—blue  and  white.  I  tell  you  he  is  crazy.  But  to  return 
to  the  organ.    When  our  old  organist  began  to  play  upon 


it,  not  a  sound  would  it  produce — except  when  he  pulled 
the  new  stop  out.  Off  went  the  organ,  who,  whee,  and 
then  it  set  to  squeaking  and  whistling  like  mad.  The  girls 
began  to  laugh,  the  mayor  to  swear,  and  the  cure  grew 
furious.  Beze  is  a  fool — Beze  is  an  idiot— he  has  ruined 
the  organ  !  cried  every  one,  and  soon,  amid  the  derision 
of  the  congregation,  your  friend  left  the  church.  Strange 
to  say,  since  that  day  we  have  never  again  seen  the  crea- 
ture; but  our  organ  is  completely  s|>oilt,  and  remains 
dumb." 

Thus  s|>oke  merchant  Krebbs.  I  would  hear  no  more, 
but  hurried  out  to  console  my  poor  friend.  I  found  him 
beneath  an  apple-tree,  sitting  all  forlorn,  his  fac  e  turned 
toward  the  sinking  sun.  "Ah  !  my  young  friend,"  he  said, 
"  do  you  see  yon  little  cloud  which  obscures  the  splendor 
of  the  sun?  So  the  words  of  a  foolish  man  may  tarnish 
the  fame  of  a  genius." 

"  But,"  I  replied,  "see,  the  little  cloud  has  vanished 
already,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  is  but  the  brighter  for 
the  contrast." 

1  le  smiled.  "  The  cloud  that  hangs  over  my  tarnished 
name  will  have  to  pass  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  fate.  That 
organ  which  I  constructed  has  a  soul  within  it.  All  my 
life  I  have  labored  to  know  how  to  lodge  my  ideal  of 
music  within  the  compass  of  a  single  instrument.  I  have 
done  this.  The  soul  is  there.  But  I  know  not  how  to  play 
upon  the  organ,  and  they,  in  their  blind  rage,  will  not 
allow  me  to  explain  to  them.  Oh,  if  I  could,  before  I 
die,  but  find  Sebastian  Bach!  He  would  call  to  lite  the 
soul  of  music  that  lies  sleeping  in  my  organ,  and  prove  to 
the  world  that  Beze  is  neither  mad  nor  an  impostor." 

My  father  took  no  notice  of  what  merchant  Krebbs 
had  said,  and  when  he  joined  us  in  the  garden  he  en- 
treated Beze  to  play  for  him  in  the  open  air.  The  Man 
in  Blue  played  for  us  a  number  of  national  and  simple 
melodies  in  such  a  pathetic  manner  that  several  times  I 
saw  tears  in  my  father's  eyes;  at  last  he  said,  as  the  musi- 
cian finished,  "  Friend,  though  your  organ  is  a  failure, 
your  violin  is  truly  heavenly.    Stay  with  me  yet  awhile." 

"  My  organ  is  not  a  failure;  it  is  the  triumph  of  my 
life." 

"  But  no  one  can  play  on  it." 

"  One  day  someone  will,  and  then  " 

"  Well,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  Come,  the  sup- 
per is  ready."   And  he  led  the  way  in. 

The  next  morning  the  Man  in  Blue  was  gone.  We 
were  sorry  for  his  disappearance,  but  soon  forgot  all 
about  it  in  our  anxiety  over  the  festival  which  was  near 
at  hand.  Gliick  had  promised  to  come,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  know  with  whom  he  would  stay.  Then  Bach 
arrived,  and  soon  Graun—  illustrious  Graun — whose  nobil- 
ity of  mind  inspired  his  lovely  melodies;  and  with  him 
those  inseparable  geniuses,  Fiirch  and  Hass.  And  Ham- 
burg sent  us  Gasman  and  Teliman.  Those  who  have 
never  even  heard  the  names  of  these  great  comjwsers 
are  yet  familiar  with  their  melodies.  Many  of  the  popu- 
lar tunes  now  so  much  admired  I  have  heard  in  my 
youth  fresh  from  the  minds  of  their  original  composers, 
free  from  the  twirls  and  shakes  clumsily  added  to  them  to 
disguise  their  true  origin. 

These  illustrious  persons  were  as  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious in  manners  as  is  it  possible  to  be.  They  as- 
sembled in  the  Hall  of  St  Cecilia,  and  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  assisting  at  their  rehearsals.  I  often  passed 
hours  listening  to  their  long  discourses  on  harmony,  on 
keys,  scales,  and  chords.  One  night  Gliick  played,  for 
the  first  time,  a  portion  of  his  "  Iphigenia  " ;  and  on 
another  Bach  enchanted  us  by  a  performance  of  his  de- 
lightful preludes.  Bach,  somehow  or  other,  took  a  fancy 
to  me.  He  had  observed  the  marked  attention  with 
which  I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  different  composers, 
and  to  their  music.  He  asked  me  my  name,  and  who 
my  father  was;  and  I  in  answer,  growing  bold,  not  only 
related  all  that  concerned  myself,  but  also  the  story  of  my 
Friend  in  Blue. 

"An  organ  that  no  one  can  play  upon !"  exclaimed 
this  great  composer;  "  well,  that  is  singular." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  can." 

"  Why?" 

"  Because  I  am  certain  that  the  man  that  made  the 
organ  is  a  great  musician,  although  he  cannot  play  upon 
it  himself.    He  plays  upon  the  violin." 

"  As  well  as  I  do? "  asked  Graun. 

I  hesitated,  and  hung  my  head :  I  did  not  dare  say 
"  yes,"  and  yet  I  would  not  say  "  no." 

"  Speak  up,  my  boy;  say  the  truth  always,  and  shame 
the  devil." 

"  He  plays  better  than  you,  sir,  I  think;  but  then  he 
plays  out  in  the  woods,  and  music  sounds  better  there 
than  in  a  close  room." 

"  True,  it  does." 

"My  masters,"  said  I  at  last,  after  some  hesitation, 
"  will  any  one  of  you,  in  your  charity,  try  the  organ — the 
village  is  not  distant— and  thus  justify  the  poor  man?" 

"I  will  myself,"  answered  Bach,  "on  Sunday.  But 
say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one.  Only  to  your  friend,  if 
you  can  find  him,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  be  present  in 
the  church  on  that  morning." 

With  heartfelt  thanks  I  gave  the  illustrious  composer 
my  promise  to  obey  in  every  particular  his  instructions. 

On  leaving  the  St.  Cecilian  Hall  that  evening  (it  was 
Friday)  almost  the  first  person  I  met  was,  to  my  surprise, 
the  Man  in  Blue.  Hidden  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Hall, 
he  had  been  listening  to  the  music,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
nervous  enthusiasm  which  quite  alarmed  me.  1  hesitated 
to  inform  him  what  Bach  intended  to  do,  but  at  last  I 
did  so;  he  received  the  news  in  a  manner  that  I  little  ex- 
pected. He  made  no  demonstration  of  joy,  but  followed 
me  in  silence  until  we  were  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  town — 
a  little  square,  in  the  center  of  which  grew  three  or  four 
old  trees.  Here  he  paused,  and  sinking  on  his  knees, 
prayed  earnestly.  The  moon  shone  down  upon  his  up- 
lifted face,  and  it  seemed  almost  beautiful,  so  great  was 
the  expression  it  bore  of  devotion  and  intellect.  When 
he  had  finished  his  prayer  he  embraced  me  in  silence, 
and  we  ]>arted. 

Sunday  arrived,  and  at  an  early  hour  I  started  for  the 
church  of  the  village.   As  I  traversed  the  little  field  in 


front  of  it,  I  beheld  advancing  from  the  opposite  side 
several  of  the  professors,  and  amongst  them  Bach.  By 
and  by,  as  it  got  noised  about  that  some  of  the  celebrities 
were  in  the  church,  it  was  filled  to  excess.  Presently  Bach 
mounted  the  organ-loft.  How  my  heart  beat!  Mass  be- 
gan. At  the  "  Kyric,"  for  the  first  time,  the  instrument 
gave  forth  sounds,  but  sounds  of  such  heavenly  sweetness 
that  the  congregation  was  thrilled  as  if  by  the  music  of 
the  angels.  As  the  mass  advanced  the  more  marvelous 
became  the  harmony.  The  "Agnus"  was  so  plaintive 
that  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  Cliick,  who  stood  by  me; 
anil  the  "  Sanctus"  sounded  so  triumphantly  that  it  re- 
quired  but  little  imagination  to  believe  that  the  cherubim 
and  seraphim  were  present,  singing  their  jubilant  song  of 
praise    *"  1  loly,  holy,  is  the  I.ord  Cod  of  Sabaoth." 

And  the  Man  in  Blue,  where  was  he? 

By  the  altar,  with  his  face  turned  towards  his  organ. 
I  lis  whole  countenance  was  radiant,  his  eyes  were  bright, 
and  a  look  ecstatic  and  serene  passed  over  his  features. 
But  how  ethereal  he  looked! 

When  mass  was  over  the  congregation  passed  round  the 
porch  to  see  the  great  composers.  "Long  live  Bach!" 
"Hail  to  Cliich!"  they  cried,  as  they  recognized  these 
popular  men. 

But  Bach  held  aloof.  "  Lead  me,"  he  said,  "to  that 
man  of  genius  who  has  so  wonderfully  improved  the  king 
of  instruments." 

"  Master,  "Ianswered,"  he  is  inthe  church."  And  we  re- 
entered the  sacred  edifice,  followed  by  Graun.  I  led  them 
to  the  Man  in  Blue.  But  what  a  change  had  come 
over  him  !  The  pallor  of  death  was  on  his  brow;  he  had 
sunk  back  on  a  bench,  and  when  he  perceived  us,  vainly 
strove  to  rise.  "Ah!  excuse  me,  my  masters.  I  receive 
you  very  badly ;  but  I  am  not  well — the  joy  has  killed  me. 
I  am  dying,  gentlemen,  of  joy." 

They  raised  him  between  them.  I  ran  for  the  priest, 
and  to  the  doors,  which  I  shut  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
any  intruders. 

"  Master,  whilst  I  confess,  play  to  me,"  he  said  to  Bach. 

Bach,  seeing  that  mortal  aid  was  useless,  left  us,  and 
went  up  to  the  organ.  Solemnly  he  played.  He  played, 
as  he  afterwards  said,  as  he  never  played  before  or  since. 
The  priest  arrived,  and  Graun  and  I  knelt  down  whilst  the 
Man  in  Blue  received  the  last  sacraments.  This  pious  act 
accomplished,  we  went  nearer  to  him.  He  took  my  hand, 
and  Graun  rested  the  head  of  Beze  upon  his  breast. 
Solemnly  the  music  stole  through  the  silent  church;  sol- 
emnly the  sunlight  streamed  through  the  stained  windows, 
and  the  Angel  of  Death  stood  within  the  temple  of  God. 

"  I  am  very  happy,"  murmured  the  dying  man,  "  since 
Bach  plays  to  me  on  my  organ,  and  Graun  j>ermits  me  to 
rest  upon  his  bosom." 

To  me  he  said,  "  God  bless  thee,  my  child— tell  them 
I  was  not  mad,  nor  an  im  poster.    My  organ  had  a  soul." 

Graun  stoo|>ed  and  kissed  his  pale  brow,  and  with  an 
exquisite  look  of  gratitude  the  Man  in  Blue  died,  and  the 
Angel  of  Death  winged  his  way  to  heaven,  bearing  the 
poor  carpenter's  soul  to  God. — Merry  England. 


CARLYLE  HEARD  FROM. 


Life  is  publishing  a  series  of  valuable  letters  from  emi- 
nent persons  now  resident  on  the  further  side  of  the  river. 
The  following  is  Carlylc's: 

"  Shady  Side,"  Styx. 

1  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  you  offer  to  me  to 
write  a  few  words  from  Hell. 

I  have  some  post-earthly  things  I  want  to  say — some 
celestial  erudition  that  will  be  of  value  to  whining  hypo- 
c  rites  with  their  feet  in  the  sky  and  their  heads  in  the 
mud. 

Most  first  of  all :  If  there  be  but  the  pitifullest,  most 
infinitesimal,  fraction  of  a  hope  of  Froude's  coming  this 
way,  I  am  willing  to  sizzle  here  and  enjoy  it.  Yes,  enjoy 
it  as  a  naiad  her  lover;  as  a  Buddhistic  neophyte  enjoys  the 
hope  of  Nowana.  The  thought  of  Froude  makes  Hell 
hotter.  He  had  no  claim  to  write  as  he  did;  no  more 
claim  to  biographical  effic  iency  than  has  sub-cutaneous 
transpiration  to  the  title  of  intellectual  scintillation.  But 
Froude  must  c  ome  here.  All  biographical  maniacs  the 
Devil  decrees  must  come.  And  before  he  come  let  his 
imagination  cull  the  flowers  of  Hell.  Tell  him  Hell  is 
like  a  Turkish  bath  with  the  first  part  luridly  exaggerated 
and  the  last  part  left  out.  Mistaken  zeal  was  his  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  world  to  misknow  me.  I  tried  to  teach. 
My  reward  is  that  my  digged-out-at-much-cost  Truth  is 
jumbled  into  a  wearisome,  contused  mass — crude,  incon- 
dite, and  entangled  by  the  insupportable  misconception 
of  my  personal  character.  Too  bad !  Too  bad,  I  say, 
that  the  Dyspeptic  Me  should  be  confounded  with  the 
Divine  Not-I-Am.  Froude,  like  the  other  flies  that  stick 
to  the  oil  and  wax  on  wooden  idols,  has  mistaken  an 
impudent,  blasphemous  pretentious  Me  for  my  Truth. 
Again,  I  say,  worthlessly  noisy,  heartlessly  empty,  chat- 
ter and  gibe  of  the  microcephalous  multitude !  ye  have 
stumbled  over  what  ye  should  have  kneeled  down  before 
and  worshi[jed. 

Forgers  and  jugglers  tossing  up  and  down  like  wooden 
balls  the  backslidings  of  a  man's  wild  heart,  the  perpet- 
ual whirlings  of  a  man's  sensitive  soul !  Do  ye  call  that 
biography?  Literature?  Rather  is  it  the  semi-barbarous 
spider-web  that  holds  dead  flies  for  hungry  maws.  And 
how  can  a  spider-web  hold  the  seething,  simmering  fur- 
nace of  thoughts  that  were  mine?  Mine  because  first  God's ! 
That  is  my  word  from  Hell.  And  crude  hypocrite  I  should 
be  not  to  speak  it  if  I  could.  Finally,  I  like  Hell.  It  is 
honestly  hot.  The  world  was  always  shamming  hot  or 
cold,  but  remained  none  the  less  lukewarm.  Yours, 

T.  Carlyle. 


As  a  rule,  man's  a  fool. 

When  it's  hot,  he  wants  it  cool; 
When  it's  cool,  he  wants  it  hot. 

Always  wanting  what  it's  not, 
Never  liking  what  he's  got  — 

I  maintain,  as  a  rule, 
Man's  a  fool. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DUELING. 


BY  H.  R.  HAWEIS. 


One  of  the  liveliest  little  duels  we  have  lately  heard  of 
is  that  which  took  place  in  October,  between  the  journal- 
ist M.  Rochefort  and  Captain  Founder.  It  appears  that 
the  gallant  captain  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  some  free 
expressions  in  the  fnlransigeant,  challenged  the  editor, 
and  both  belligerents  went  out  with  swords;  whereupon 
Rochefort  pinked  Foumier,  Fournier  slashed  Rochefort, 
both  lost  a  teaspoonful  or  so  of  blood,  and  honor  appears 
to  have  been  satisfied. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  average  Briton  there  is  always  some- 
thing absurd  about  a  duel.  Me  either  thinks  of  the  duel 
in  The  Rivals,  or  as  it  is  occasionally  witnessed  at  Toole's 
Theater,  or  of  Mark  Twain's  incomparable  "  affair  "  with 
M.  Gambetta ;  but  it  seldom  occurs  to  any  one  in  this 
country  to  think  of  a  duel  as  being  honorable  to  either 
party,  or  capable  of  really  meeting  the  requirements  of 
two  gentlemen  who  may  happen  to  have  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  Englishman  kicks  his  rival  in  Pall  Mall,  canes  him 
in  Piccadilly,  or  pulls  his  nose  and  calls  him  a  liar  at  his 
club.  He  is  then  had  up  for  assault  and  battery,  his 
grievance  is  well  aired  in  public,  he  is  consoled  by  the 
sympathy  of  an  enlarged  circle  of  friends,  pays  a  small 
fine,  and  leaves  the  court  "  without  a  stain  upon  his  char- 
acter." If  on  the  other  hand  his  rival  is  in  the  right,  the 
damages  are  heavy,  and  his  friends  say,  "  Pity  he  lost  his 
temper  and  made  a  fool  of  himself;"  and  there  the  mat- 
ter ends.  In  either  case  outraged  justice  or  wounded 
honor  is  attended  to  at  the  moderate  cost  of  a  few  sov- 
ereigns, a  bloody  nose  or  a  smashed  hat. 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  En- 
gland that  this  should  be  so.  The  abolition  of  dueling 
by  public  opinion  is  a  distinct  move  up  in  the  scale  of 
civilization. 

Perhaps  we  forget  how  very  recent  that  "  move  up"  is. 

When  it  ceased  to  be  the  fashion  to  wear  swords,  in  the 
last  century,  pistols  were  substituted  for  these  personal 
encounters.  This  made  dueling  far  less  amusing,  more 
dangerous,  and  proportionately  less  popular.  The  duel 
in  England  received  practically  its  coup  de  grace  with  the 
new  Articles  of  War  of  1844,  which  discredited  the  prac- 
tice in  the  army  by  offering  gentlemen  facilities  for  pub- 
lic explanation,  apology,  or  arbitration  in  the  presence  of 
their  commanding  officer.  But  previous  to  this  "  the 
duel  of  satisfaction  "  had  assumed  the  most  preposterous 
forms.  Parties  agreed  to  draw  lots  for  pistols,  and  to 
fight,  the  one  with  a  loaded,  the  other  with  an  unloaded 
weapon. 

This  "affair  of  honor"  was  always  at  short  distances 
and  "point-blank,"  and  the  loser  was  usually  killed. 
Another  plan  was  to  go  into  a  dark  room  together  and 
commence  firing.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  story 
told  of  two  men,  the  one  a  "  kind  "  man  and  the  other  a 
"timid"  man,  who  found  themselves  unhappily  bound 
to  fight,  and  chose  the  dark-room  duel.  The  kind  man 
had  to  fire  first,  and  not  wishing  to  hurt  his  adversary, 
groped  his  way  to  the  chimney-piece,  and  placing  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  straight  up  the  chimney,  pulled  the 
trigger,  when,  to  his  consternation,  with  a  frightful  yell, 
down  came  his  adversary,  the  "timid"  man,  who  had 
selected  that  fatal  hiding-place. 

Another  grotesque  form  was  the  "  medical  duel,"  one 
swallowing  a  pill  made  of  bread,  the  other  swallowing  one 
made  of  poison.  When  matters  had  reached  this  point, 
public  opinion  not  unnaturally  took  a  turn  lor  the  better, 
and  resolved  to  stand  by  the  old  obsolete  law  against  duel- 
ing, whilst  enacting  new  by-laws  for  the  army,  which  of 
course  reacted  powerfully,  with  a  sort  of  professional 
authority,  upon  the  practice  of  bellicose  civilians. 

The  duel  was  originally  a  mere  trial  of  might,  like  our 
prize  fight;  it  was  so  used  by  armies  and  nations,  as  in 
the  case  of  David  and  Goliath,  or  as  when  Charles  V 
challenged  Charlemagne  to  single  combat.  But  in  medi- 
aeval times  it  got  to  be  also  used  as  a  test  of  right,  the 
feeling  of  a  judicial  trial  by  ordeal  entering  into  the  strug- 
gle between  two  persons,  each  claiming  right  on  his  side. 

The  judicial  trial  by  ordeal  was  abandoned  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  the  practice  of  private  dueling  has  sur- 
vived in  spite  of  adverse  legislation,  and  is  exceedingly 
popular  in  France  down  to  the  present  day.  The  law  of 
civilized  nations  has,  however,  always  been  dead  against 
it.  In  1599  the  Parliament  of  Paris  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare every  duelist  a  rebel  to  his  majesty ;  nevertheless,  in 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  Henri  Quatre's  reign  no  fewer 
than  four  thousand  gentlemen  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  duels;  and  Henri  himself  remarked,  when  Creyin 
challenged  Don  Philip  of  Savoy,  "  If  I  had  not  been  the 
king,  I  would  have  been  your  second."  Ourambassador, 
Lord  Herbert,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII,  wrote  home 
that  he  hardly  ever  met  a  French  gentleman  of  repute 
who  had  not  either  killed  his  man  or  meant  to  do  so! 
and  this  in  spite  of  laws  so  severe  that  the  two  greatest 
duelists  of  the  age— the  Count  de  Boutteville  and  the 
Marquis  de  Beuron— were  both  beheaded,  being  taken  in 
flagrante  delicto. 

Louis  XIV  published  another  severe  edict  in  1679,  and 
had  the  courage  to  enforce  it.  The  practice  was  checked 
for  a  time,  but  it  received  a  new  impulse  after  the  close 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  dullness  of  1  .ouis  Philippe's 
reign  and  the  dissoluteness  of  Louis  Napoleon's  both  fos- 
tered dueling.  The  present  "  opportunist  "  republic  bids 
fair  to  outbid  both.  You  can  hardly  take  up  a  French 
newspaper  without  reading  an  account  of  various  duels. 
Like  the  suicides  in  Paris  and  the  railway  assaults  in  En- 
gland, duels  form  a  regular  and  much  appreciated  item 
of  French  daily  news. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  M.  de  Girardin's  shooting  dead 
poor  Armand  Carell,  the  most  brilliant  young  journalist 
in  France,  without  impatience  and  disgust,  or  to  read  M. 
Rocheforl's  exploit  the  other  day  without  a  smile. 

The  shaking  of  hands  in  the  most  cordial  way  with  M. 
Rochefort,  the  compliments  on  his  swordsmanship,  what 
time  the  blood  flowed  from  an  ugly  wound  inflicted  by 


him  as  he  was  mopping  his  own  neck,  are  all  so  many 
little  French  points  (of  honor?),  which  we  are  sure  his 
challenger,  Captain  Fournier,  was  delighted  to  see  noticed 
in  the  papers.  No  doubt  every  billiard-room  and  cafe  in 
Paris  gloated  over  the  details,  and  the  heroes,  Rochefort 
and  Fournier,  were  duly  feted,  and  dined  together  as  soon 
as  their  respective  wounds  were  sufficiently  healed. 

Meanwhile  lohn  Bull  reads  the  tale,  and  grunts  out 
loud,  "The  whole  thing  is  a  brutal  fane,  and  the  princi- 
pals are  no  better  than  a  couple  of  asses." 

Now,  admitting  that  there  are  some  affronts  which  the 
law  cannot  and  does  not  lake  cognizance  of,  in  these  days 
such  affronts  are  very  few.  That  terrible  avenger,  public 
opinion,  is  in  this  nineteenth  century  a  hundred-handed, 
and  a  hundred-fold  more  free,  powerful  and  active  than 
it  used  to  be,  before  the  printing-press,  and  I  may  add 
railways,  telegraphs  and  daily  newspapers.  Hut  of  all 
cases  to  which  dueling,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  honor- 
able license,  could  be  applied,  a  mere  press  attack  is  per- 
haps the  least  excusable. 

Here  are  the  French  extolling  the  freedom  of  the  En- 
glish press  by  imitating,  or  trying  to  imitate,  English  in- 
dependence and  the  right  to  speak  and  act  and  scribble 
sans  gene — and  it  turns  out  that  an  honorable  member  in 
the  Senate  cannot  lose  his  temper,  or  a  journalist  write  a 
smart  article,  without  being  immediately  requested  to 
fight.  Risutn  teneatis,  atnicil  And  this  is  the  people  who 
think  themselves  fit  for  liberty,  let  alone  equality  and  fra- 
ternity ! 

The  old  town  clerk  at  Ephesus,  in  attempting  to  com- 
pose a  dispute  of  a  rather  more  serious  character,  some 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  between  a  certain  Jew  and  a 
Greek  tradesman,  spoke  some  very  good  sense  when  he 
appealed  to  both  disputants  thus :  "  If  Demetrius  have  a 
matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there  are 
deputies;  let  them  implead  one  another." 

Next  time  M.  Rochefort  pokes  fun  at  Captain  Fournier 
in  the  Intransigeant,  we  advise  the  captain,  instead  of 
pinking  that  witty  but  scurrilous  person,  to  try  the  law  of 
libel.  If  he  wins  he  will  get  money  in  his  purse,  which  is 
better  than  an  ugly  gash  in  his  side;  if  he  loses,  he  will 
go  home  to  consider  his  ways  and  perchance  amend  them, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  just  public  rebuke — a  sadder  and 
perhaps  a  wiser  man.  That,  indeed,  both  he  and  Roche- 
fort might  easily  be. — Belgravia. 


THEODORE  TILTON. 


Theodore  Stanton  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Lowell  Bell: 

Returning  home  the  other  night,  I  found  on  my  desk  an 
invitation  to  breakfast,  signed  with  the  well-known  signa- 
ture of  Theodore  Tilton.  I  accepted.  I  found  mine 
host  snugly  lodged  in  a  cosy,  artistic  "  flat"  in  the  third 
story  of  an  ancient  mansion,  built  and  formerly  occupied 
by  one  of  the  Dukes  de  Noailles.  The  house  is  situated 
on  the  very  tip  of  the  west  end  of  the  little  Isle  St.  Louis, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Seine  and  in  the  heart  of  old  Paris. 
The  view  from  its  windows  is  superb.  While  breakfast 
was  being  served  I  had  time  to  study  the  Paris  home  of 
Theodore  Tilton.  "I  have  been  living  in  Paris  over  a 
year,"  he  said  to  me,  "and  it  is  very  probable  that  I  shall 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  here.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  shall  not  frequently  visit  the  United  States. 
I  may  even  return  there  next  winter  for  lyceum  work. 
But  this  house  is  to  be  henceforth  my  permanent  resi- 
dence; here  I  shall  have  my  books  and  pictures,  and  here 
I  shall  write  and  study." 

I  therefore  examined  with  new  interest  this  Paris  snug- 
gery of  the  celebrated  American  lecturer,  reformer,  jour- 
nalist and  poet.  The  walls  were  covered  with  dark, 
heavy  paper,  flecked  with  a  small  gold  flower,  each  of  the 
half-dozen  tints  of  the  paper  being  reproduced  in  oil  col- 
ors on  the  cornice  and  on  the  panels  of  the  doors.  The 
result  was  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  "The  harmony 
and  variety  of  these  decorations  are  always  soothing,  and 
they  never  pall  upon  the  sense,"  said  Mr.  Tilton,  who 
noticed  my  gazing  at  the  ceiling.  "  They  were  suggested 
by  the  chapels  of  Notre  Dame,  and  were  executed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  my  friend,  the  eminent  chess- 
player, M.  de  Riviere,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
charming  mdn  of  Paris." 

I  noticed  many  well-filled  book  shelves.  The  English 
poets  were  all  there.  So  were  Bain's  grammars  and  rhet- 
oric, and  Earl's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  which 
able  works  Mr.  Tilton  studies  every  morning  with  great 
assiduity.  "  To  have  produced  such  a  book,"  said  Mr. 
Tilton,  taking  up  Earl's  volume,  "  is  an  immortal  honor." 
The  little  library  contains  many  interesting  presentation 
copies.  On  the  fly  leaf  of  Victoria,  Queen  of  England, 
I  read:  "Grace  Greenwood,  to  her  kind  old  Independent 
friend,  Theodore  Tilton  ;  Paris,  January  20,  1884.'  The 
most  curious  work  in  the  whole  collection  was  picked  up, 
for  a  few  francs,  by  Mr.  Tilton  at  a  second-hand  book- 
stall on  the  quays.  It  is  Lectures  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
by  |ohn  Quincy  Adams,  in  two  volumes — published  at 
Cambridge  in  1810.  But  the  value  of  the  "  find"  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  following  inscription  is  found  on  the  first 
page:  "To  Levett  Harris,  Esq.,  Consul  General  of  the 
United  Slates  in  Russia,  from  his  friend,  John  Quincy 
Adams;  St.  Petersburg  6 — 18,  June,  1811."  Adams  was 
at  that  time  American  Minister  to  Russia. 

But  the  guests  are  taking  their  places  at  table,  and 
while  they  are  unfolding  their  napkins,  let  me  try  and 
give  a  pen-picture  of  the  host.  The  first  time  I  saw  Theo- 
dore Tilton  was  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war.  He  was 
making  an  eloquent  speech  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in 
the  big  Cooper  Union  Hall  at  New  York.  The  tall  fig- 
ure, the  strong  features  of  the  face,  full  of  fire  and  expres- 
sion, the  easy  flow  of  language,  the  clear,  striking,  well- 
expressed  ideas — all  this  made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
Which  has  never  been  effaced.  The  other  morning,  as  I 
sat  in  his  dining-room,  under  the  shadow  of  Notre  I  )ame, 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  American  metropolis,  the 
scene  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  came  vividly  back  to 
me,  and  I  found  that  I  had  the  same  man  before  me. 
His  hair  is  now  slightly  sprinkled  with  white.  Otherwise 


the  Theodore  Tilton  of  1S84  does  not  differ  fron 
Theodore  Tilton  of  i860.  He  is  still  as  bright  and 
and  witty  as  ever.  Perhaps,  if  I  would  transfer  to  your 
columns  one-half  of  what  he  said  at  our  breakfast  the 
other  morning,  you  who  knew  him  in  those  days  would 
declare  that  he  is  even  blighter  and  gayer,  wittier  than  of 
yore— that,  like  the  old  wine  which  we  drank,  he  has  be- 
come mellower  with  age.  Let  me  give  a  few  specimens, 
at  least,  of  our  table-talk. 

Somebody  mentioned  M.Jules  Ferry, the  Trench  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  rather  a  common  looking  man,  with  a 
young,  pretty  Alsatian  wife.  "  1  saw  them  last  year  at 
one  of  President  Grevy's  receptions,"  said  Mr.  Tilton, 
"and  my  opinion  is  that  the  best  thing  about  |ules  Terry 
is  his  wife."  "Come,  Mr.  Tilton,"  banleringly  said  a 
rather  ancient  maiden  lady—"  you  who  pretend  to  be  able 
to  do  everything — can  you  tell  me  what  I  should  do  for 
my  poor  shoulder,  which  troubles  me  terribly?  "  "Get  a 
new  blade,"  was  the  instant  response.  We  began  to  talk 
about  art  students  in  Paris.  "  What  can  a  model  earn  in 
a  day ?"  some  one  asked.  "About  fourteen  francs,"  an- 
swered a  painter.  "'That's a  good  living," continued  the 
first  interlocutor.  "It  seems  to  me  a  bare  one,"  inter- 
jected Mr.  'Tilton. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  prefer  to  live  in  London,  it 
is  so  much  more  like  New  York  than  is  Paris,"  I  said, 
during  the  meal.  "I  like  London  very  much,"  replied 
Mr. 'Tilton,  "  and  I  have  many  agreeable  friends  there. 
By  the  way,  did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  made  Robert  Brown- 
ing's acquaintance?  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883.  I 
came  into  my  hotel  one  night,  and  found  there  tickets 
from  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison,  the  well-known  English 
reader,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  one  of  his  entertain- 
ments, where,  among  other  things,  he  was  to  give  my 
'  'Thou  and  I,'  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  I  went  early  in  order  to  get  a  good  seat.  My 
attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  face  a  few  rows  be- 
hind me.  '  'Turning  to  Miss  Emily  Faithful,  who  sat  in 
front  of  ine,  I  asked:  'Isn't  that  Robert  Browning?' 
'  Certainly,'  was  the  reply.  She  thereupon  introduced 
me  to  the  poet,  with  whom  I  had  corresponded  many 
years  before  apropos  of  a  life  of  his  wife,  which  I  prefixed 
to  a  volume  of  her  last  poems,  published  originally  for  the 
most  part  in  the  columns  of  the  Independent,  then  under 
my  editorial  charge.  After  we  had  shaken  hands  Mr. 
Browning  asked:  'Are  you  the  son  of  Mr.  Tilton?'  I 
had  never  before  been  taken  for  my  own  boy,  nor  have  I 
ever  since  liked  to  tell  my  age." 

"  Here  are  some  more  reminiscences  of  my  sojourn  in 
London,  if  you  want  to  hear  them.  George  W.  Smalley, 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  invited  me 
to  a  dinner  one  day  to  meet  Matthew  Arnold,  who  was 
then  contemplating  his  American  tour.  Knowing  that  I 
had  lectured  throughout  the  United  States,  Mr.  Arnold 
asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions  concerning  the  subjects 
that  would  please  a  transatlantic  audience,  our  hotels,  our 
railroads,  the  lyceum  committees,  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  things  pertaining  to  public  lecturing.  I  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  my  long  experience  on  the  platform,  but 
whether  it  profited  him  1  do  not  know,  for  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Arnold  since  his  return. 

"But  this  is  not  the  only  time  that  I  have  been  con- 
sulted by  foreigners  about  to  make  a  professional  tour  in 
America.  During  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  at  the  time  of 
the  exposition  of  1878,  a  friend  informed  me  one  day  that 
Sarah  Bernhardt  wished  to  see  me.  I  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  this  queen  of  tragedy,  and  found  the  great  actress 
in  her  richly  furnished  home  near  the  Park  Monceau. 
She  asked  me  to  describe  to  her  American  theaters,  and 
especially  their  acoustic  properties.  She  also  wanted  to 
know  how  her  speaking  in  T  rench  would  be  received  by 
the  public.  I  advised  her  by  all  means  to  appear  in 
pieces  with  which  her  audience  was  acquainted— to  imi- 
tate Salvini  in  this  respect.  Let  your  debut  be  in  CamilU, 
I  repeatedly  urged;  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  she  fol- 
lowed my  advice  on  this  point." 

Mr. 'Tilton  devotes  his  mornings  to  study  and  literary 
work.  He  rises  very  early,  shaving  these  winter  days  by 
candle-light,  and  is  generally  at  his  books  before  most 
people — especially  in  late-sleeping  Pans — have  left  their 
oeds.  He  is  now  giving  the  final  touches  to. a  number  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  which  will  appear  shortly  in  a  vol- 
ume as  a  companion  to  the  Sivabian  Stories.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  'Tilton  visits  some  of  the  numerous  art 
exhibitions,  which  follow  each  other  with  astonishing 
rapidity  in  this  home  of  painters  and  sculptors;  and 
spends  an  hour  or  so  over  the  chess-board,  either  in  the 
pleasant  rooms — looking  out  on  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal— of  the  aristocratic  Chess  Club,  of  which  he  is  an 
honorary  member,  or  in  the  more  democratic:  and  more 
famous  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  which  has  witnessed  so  many 
of  the  great  games  of  the  champion  players  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Later  in  the  day  he  may  be  found  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Chamber  or  Senate,  following  the  debates  on 
some  important  social  or  political  question.  In  the  even- 
ing he  is  often  seen  at  the  Italian  oi)cra  or  the  Opera 
Comique,  at  Mme.  Adam's  literary  and  political  salon,  or 
perhaps  at  one  of  the  receptions  of  a  cabinet  minister  or 
President  Grevy.  Mr.  Tilton's  hours  are  thus  well  filled 
up,  and  when  he  returns  to  his  quiet  nook  near  Notre 
Dame  he  has  earned  a  good  night's  rest. 


They  were  gliding  over  the  glare  surface  of  the  ice  to- 
gether, making  graceful  sweeps  with  the  glittering  blades 
of  their  "  clubs.  "I'll  dare  you  to  make  the  fancy  fig- 
ures on  the  ice  that  I  will,"  said  Reginald.  "  I'm  quite 
sure,  Kegy,  my  boy,  that  you  could  beat  me  handsomely 
at  that,  replied  Algernon.  " 'The  fancy  figures  I  make 
on  the  ice  generally  depend  on  the  particular  plaid  pat- 
tern there  is  on  my  trousers."  And  he  immediately  illus- 
trated.   Hartford  Post. 


"  Did  you  pass  the  hat?"  the  pastor  of  a  'Texas  con- 
gregation asked  his  deacon,  after  the  morning  service. 
"Yes,  I  did,"  said  the  deacon;  and  then,  looking  into 
the  vacant  interior  of  a  hat  that  anted  nothing  but  lining, 
he  added,  gloomily,  "So  did  everybody  else." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Good  actions  crown  themselves  with  lasting  days; 

Who  deserves  well,  needs  not  another's  praise. — Heath. 

To  make  a  home  usually  conveys  the  idea  of  a  begin- 
ning and  first  things.  Every  one  knows  that  first  things 
"  needs  must  be,"  in  homes  as  well  as  other  affairs,  but 
to  succeed  in  keeping  the  newness  or  unripeness  of  one's 
possessions  out  of  sight  requires  talent  of  a  high  order, 
which  in  some  people  approaches  genius.  The  glare  of 
fresh  colors  is  far  from  charming  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitor, 
while  to  the  constant  occupant  it  is  an  intolerable  discom- 
fort. 

'*  The  parlor  is  the  key-note  of  the  house,"  says  one 
who  counts  himself  an  authority  in  such  matters.  Hut 
he  is  entirely  wrong;  or  at  least,  he  should  be.  The  hall 
and  dining-room  if  there  be  no  library  to  tell  the  true 
story  of  educated  tastes  and  refined  instincts— are  the 
rooms  which  introduce  the  stranger  into .  the  secrets  of 
the  owner's  mind  and  character.  It  is  true  that  the  library 
may  be  a  misleading  introduction  or  explanation  of  the 
character  of  the  man  whose  circumstances  bring  to  his 
shelves  books  that  are  not  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
non-writing  man  and  woman's  library  is,  however,  a  true 
key  to  their  mental  and  moral  tastes— for,  happily,  books 
are  not  selected  with  the  car|>ets. 

The  parlor  of  the  young  home-maker  is  too  often  made 
a  pathetic  sacrifice  to  the  mistaken  generosity  of  friends. 
Now  that  the  custom  of  society  prohibits  any  but  kins- 
people  from  making  wedding  gifts  of  usefulness,  friends 
and  acquaintances  almost  go  mad  in  their  searches  after 
ornamental  presents;  and,  judging  from  the  results  one 
frequently  meets  in  parlors,  it  is  not  unfair  to  conclude 
that  temporary  insanity  really  does  occasionally  manifest 
itself  at  the  very  moment  of  making  a  selection.  It  is 
not  an  insult  to  a  young  couple  to  take  their  pecuniary 
circumstances  into  consideration,  even  when  purchasing 
an  ornament  for  them. 

In  reply  to  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  mingled  as- 
tonishment and  disapproval  over  an  extravagant  wedding 
present  that  had  been  selected  for  a  pair  of  turtle  doves 
who  would  be  compelled  to  make  much  of  their  roman- 
tic love,  for  the  reason  that  the  bread-winning  member  of 
the  matrimonial  partnership  could  earn  but  little  at  his 
occupation,  it  was  said,  "  I  didn't  wish  the  poor  things 
to  know  that  I  was  aware  that  church  mice  are  far  better 
off  than  they,  because  mice  in  churches  have  no  rent  to 
pay." 

"Are  they  able  to  furnish  a  parlor  up  to  the  standard  of 
your  gift?  "  was  asked. 

"I  didn't  think  of  that.  I  believe  that  I  become  an 
idiot  whenever  I  have  a  certain  need  of  practicality." 

No;  the  parlor  is  not  a  safe  place  in  which  to  make  up 
one's  mind  about  the  artistic  developments  of  a  family. 
The  newly  wedded  pair  who  have  escaped  the  affliction 
of  ugly  vases,  atrocious  pictures,  vicious  lambrequins, 
and  table-scarfs  that  are  appalling,  to  say  nothing  of  mon- 
strous plaques  that  were  "  painted  in  love,"  are  indeed 
happy,  and  to  be  congratulated.  Common  courtesy,  and 
even  the  coldest  of  gratitude,  demand  that  these  gifts — 
generally  sacrificial  to  both  giver  and  receiver — be  placed 
in  the  parlor;  and  that,  too,  in  a  conspicuous  place. 


Above  all  things,  after  the  height  of  the  room  is  settled, 
color  and  furnish  your  parlor  to  look  as  if  it  were  meant 
for  use,  and  not  to  be  closed  up  against  flies  and  the  fam- 
ily. In  one  sense,  it  should  not  be  a  living-room,  be- 
cause it  should  be  the  one  place  in  all  the  house  where 
work  is  not  an  obtrusive  suggestion.  It  should  be  a  refuge 
from  all  business  association,  and  from  all  toil  that  is 
wearisome  or  distasteful.  In  this  room  there  should  be 
only  the  most  restful  and  peaceful  associations.  A  place 
free  from  the  worries  of  life  is  really  necessary  for  healthy 
development,  and  in  its  appointments  it  must  be  comfort- 
able to  the  person,  tranquilizing  to  the  mind  and  gratify- 
ing to  the  eye.  To  produce  this  result,  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  make  the  parlor  a  "  family  refrigerator," 
or  give  it  a  stiff  and  forbidding  air.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  about  the  room  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
feel  so  constrained  that  breathing  is  made  painful  by  the 
fear  of  being  obtrusive. 


If  the  house  be  ample,  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows 
are  prettier  if  their  sashes  are  made  of  small  panes  of 
glass,  which  may  be  white  or  plainly  colored,  according 
to  taste.  If  window-seats  are  built  into  the  house  or  can 
be  conveniently  arranged,  so  much  the  better;  they  will 
prove  treasures,  and  will  accord  with  that  era  when  "  dia- 
mond panes"  were  first  introduced,  the  taste  for  which  is 
now  fully  restored,  after  a  century  or  more  of  disuse. 
Above  windows  and  doors  small  shelves  for  the  reception 
of  objects  of  art  in  faience,  bronze,  bisque,  terra  cotta, 
brass,  carved  wood,  lincrusta  walton,  ect., may  be  fastened 
with  screws.  Under  little  shelves,  which  may  be  made  by 
the  master  or  even  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the  portiere 
or  curtain-rod  of  wood  or  brass  may  be  arranged.  Many 
of  these  pretty  shelves  as  well  as  entire  mantel-pieces,  to 
say  nothing  of  hanging  shelves  and  cabinets,  are  being 
carved  by  ladies  who  are  only  amateurs  in  this  decorative 
work.  Panels  of  hammered  brass  are  sometimes  set  into 
the  mantels,  both  below  the  shelf  and  in  the  consoles 


above  it,  and  also  in  the  cabinets  that  accompany  almost 
all  modern  mantels.  It  is  a  real  delight  to  many  ladies, 
as  well  as  an  advantage  to  health  and  muscle,  to  carve, 
saw,  plane,  polish  and  complete  articles  of  wood  and 
brass.  A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  counted  an  astonishing 
feat  for  a  lady  to  make  a  floor  of  inlaid  woods,  but  that 
is  already  a  too  frequent  accomplishment  to  cause  even  a 
comment,  unless  the  result  be  something  rarely  fine.  The 
making  of  such  things  requires  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
may  follow  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  earlier  home- 
making  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  mantel  above  the 
lire-place.  Even  this  frame  may  be  a  temporary  one, 
and  not  adjusted  permanently  in  its  |>osition.  By  no 
means  should  any  woman  be  content  with  that  cold,  glar- 
ing, tomb-like  thing — a  marble  mantel.  If  it  comes  to 
be  yours  as  an  inheritance,  or  as  a  torture  in  the  guise  of 
a  blessing,  cover  it  with  a  lambrequin,  and  its  upright 
sides  with  hanging  curtains,  in  English  fashion  :  that  is, 
screw  metal  eye-holes  into  the  slightly  projecting  corners 
of  the  added  mantel-board,  and  through  them  run  a 
small  rod  of  brass  or  iron,  for  the  rings  of  the  concealing 
curtain  to  hang  upon.  Screw-eyes  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  and  should  be  put  on  under  the  mantel,  so  as 
to  be  invisible.  The  curtains  should  be  an  agreeable 
contrast  or  of  a  piece  with  the  heavy  window-curtains. 
They  are,  or  should  be,  very  decorative,  because  mantel 
curtains  are  no  mean  part  of  the  parlor  ornamentation. 
But  1  think  those  crochetted  of  "  fisher  twine  "  are  an  eye- 
sore, and  ought  to  be  voted  a  nuisance. 


A  corner  closet  is  prettier  than  one  flat  against  the  wall, 
if  the  corner  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  I  lave  a 
board  cut  to  fit  the  corner  exactly,  and  measuring  about 
two  feet  from  the  point  outward.  The  top  may  be  cov- 
ered with  material  matching  that  which  is  used  for  the 
curtains,  and  wood  stained  in  imitation  of  walnut.  On 
the  under  side  of  the  board  screw  in  double  hooks  such 
as  are  used  in  wardrobes — having  two  or  three  rows  of 
them  with  a  space  between  each  row.  Wooden  brackets 
or  supjiorts  are  strongly  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  on  these, 
with  screws  downward,  the  shelf  is  securely  fastened  with 
screws  or  nails.  The  distance  between  the  floor  and 
the  shelf  should  be  about  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet. 
The  curtains  are  then  to  be  tacked  across  the  front  of  the 
closet  with  brass-headed  nails.  Two  curtains,  the  divi- 
sion being  in  the  middle,  are  necessary.  They  may  be  of 
double-faced  Canton  flannel,  or  any  other  material  de- 
sired, of  whatever  color,  and  as  handsome  or  simple  as 
one  may  wish.  The  top  of  the  shelf  can  be  ornamented 
with  pretty  bric-a-brac,  and  the  effect  will  be  wonderfully 
pleasing.  If  a  corner  cannot  be  spared  for  this  purpose, 
a  straight  shelf  will  answer  as  well,  but  the  curtain  must 
in  this  case  be  carried  round  the  corners,  and  across  the 
ends  of  the  shelf.  They  prove  such  a  comfort  and  con- 
venience, that  one  is  fully  repaid  for  the  trifling  ex[>cnse 
and  slight  trouble  necessary  for  their  construction.  When 
working  with  macrami  cord,  or  with  worsted,  if  the  latter 
is  not  stacked  it  is  often  troublesome,  as  the  ball  is  apt  to 
roll  away.  Therefore  little  bags  for  holding  the  ball  are 
a  great  convenience.  Saddler's  or  else  knitting  silk  is  the 
material  used,  and  of  any  shade  that  may  be  desired. 
The  bag  is  crochetted  in  open-work  stitch,  drawn  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  and  sewed  strongly;  then  finish 
with  a  bow  of  satin  ribbon.  The  top  is  to  be  held  to- 
gether with  a  drawing-string  of  satin  ribbon,  with  a  bow 
of  the  same  at  the  top  of  the  long  loops.  Beneath  this 
bow  a  small  safety-pin  should  be  strongly  sewed,  and  the 
bag  thus  fastened  to  the  belt  when  required  for  use.  The 
ball  is  placed  in  the  bag  with  the  end  of  the  cord  coming 
from  the  top.  It  will  prove  very  useful,  and  in  other  ways 
than  as  a  work-bag,  for  it  can  be  placed  alongside  a  closet 
door,  and  when  the  cords  arc  taken  from  packages,  if 
rolled  in  a  ball  and  put  in  the  bag,  whenever  a  bit  of 
cord  or  twine  is  required  for  any  purpose,  it  will  always 
be  at  hand  without  having  to  search  for  it. 


When  an  English  woman  draws  a  screen  about  her  writ- 
ing table  to  keep  out  those  draughts  which,  in  spite  of  the 
blameless  character  of  the  English  carpenter,  seem  om- 
nipresent in  English  houses,  she  hangs  a  shelf  for  odds 
and  ends  from  the  center  panel,  and  brackets  for  plants 
from  the  side  panels,  and  makes  her  little  snuggery  as 
attractive  as  she  would  strive  to  make  a  whole  room.  To 
be  comfortable  is  a  sacred  duty  in  British  estimation. 


To  the  mistress  of  a  home,  if  she  has  a  true  devotion 
to  housekeeping,  the  kitchen  has  quite  as  profound  an 
interest  as  the  parlor,  and  to  some  a  much  deeper  one. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  women  in  the  world  spend  about 
four-fifths  of  their  life-time  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  stinting  the  kitchen  furniture  for 
some  other  part  of  the  house.  The  kitchen  should  be 
light  and  large — but  not  too  large.  It  should  be  cheery 
in  tone,  and  convenient  in  the  relative  arrangements  of  its 
sink,  pantry,  and  dresser,  work-table  and  cooking  appa- 
ratus. The  work-table  should  not  be  mounted  upon  cas- 
tors, because  these  little  rollers  make  it  unsteady,  and 
some  kinds  of  kitchen  work  demand  a  steady  table.  It 
should,  however,  be  made  to  move  without  too  great  an 
effort  of  muscle.  For  the  woman  who  does  her  own 
cooking,  a  white  marble  oil-cloth  cover  will  prove  useful ; 


but  where  there  is  strength  to  keep  it  clean,  a  bare  table 
is  preferable  for  many  reasons. 

The  tubs,  if  placed  permanently,  should  be  near  a 
window,  both  for  light  and  air;  and  the  sink  should  have 
similar  considerations  given  it,  if  possible.  It  is  seldom 
easy  to  give  both  the  laundress  and  dish-washer  a  |>erfect 
light,  and  when  it  is  not,  permit  the  laundry  to  have  pref- 
erence. 

The  floor  should  be  of  hard  wood,  and  not  carpeted. 
Where  a  woman  does  her  own  housework,  she  may  feel 
the  need  of  a  carpet,  with  bits  of  oil-cloth  ujion  it  here  and 
there  where  it  is  most  exposed;  but  if  a  hard,  bare  floor 
is  attainable,  it  is  the  cleanest  and  most  wholesome  for 
the  kitchen.  If  it  have  two  or  three  coats  of  oil  brushed 
over  it  at  the  beginning,  it  will  take  a  darker  tone  and 
prevent  drops  of  oil  from  heedless  cooking-s|>oons  from 
becoming  disagreeably  conspicuous.  And  besides,  an 
oiled  hard  wood  or  white  pine  floor  is  as  easily  washed  as 
an  oil-cloth,  is  much  more  durable,  and  is  not  so  cold. 

If  the  hard  floor  is  beyond  reach,  then  an  oil-cloth  is 
the  next  best  article  for  its  surface.  In  choosing  this 
cloth,  do  not  buy  a  cheap  quality,  because  it  is  not  an 
economical  thing  to  do.  A  good  material,  with  small 
and  easily  matched  figures  upon  it,  and  of  a  color  that  is 
neither  too  dark  nor  yet  too  light,  will  be  the  prettiest  and 
the  most  useful.  If  possible,  get  the  oil-cloth  as  wide  as 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  room,  and  save  all  the  pieces 
that  are  cut  away  in  shaping  it  to  the  outline  of  the 
kitchen;  but  have  also  a  few  extra  square  feet,  which  will 
be  found  useful  later  on. 

For  kitchen  curtains,  a  white  dimity,  a  striped  or  cross- 
bar cambric,  or  perhaps  a  pretty  chintz  in  fast  colors,  is 
appropriate.  If  gathered  iqion  rods  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, and  in  two  parts — one  for  the  upper  and  one  for  the 
lower  half  of  each  window — they  will  be  found  Iwth  at- 
tractive and  convenient.  The  rod  is  a  stout  wire,  with 
one  end  turned  down  as  if  it  were  a  hook,  the  other  end 
being  left  straight.  The  curtains  have  hems  at  the  top 
and  bottom  for  the  insertion  of  the  rods,  and  these  hems 
may  be  plain  or  have  shirrs  taken  in  them,  to  arrange  as 
standing  and  falling  ruffles.  Shirred  curtains  are  cut 
as  long  as  the  window  sashes  they  are  to  cover,  with 
an  allowance  for  the  hems  at  each  end,  and  should  be 
at  least  once  and  three-quarters  the  width  of  the  win- 
dow casements.  The  rods  being  run  into  the  hems 
arranged  for  them,  metal  eyes  for  the  reception  of  the 
rods  are  screwed  into  the  sashes  at  their  outer  edges. 
The  eye  at  one  side  of  each  sash  has  its  opening  toward 
the  window,  and  into  this  the  straight  end  of  the  rod  is 
thrust,  the  outer  eye  being  attached  with  its  o]>cning  up- 
ward, hasj)  fashion,  to  recieve  the  hooked  end  of  the 
same  rod.  This  explanation  may  appear  as  if  the  affair 
were  elaborate,  but  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the 
arrangement.  The  curtains  can  be  taken  away  with  one 
hand,  and  replaced  in  less  than  a  half  minute,  and  are 
much  more  satisfactory  if  put  on  wire  than  by  the  old 
method  of  a  cord,  which  is  sure  to  bag  in  the  middle,  no 
matter  how  tight  it  is  drawn. 

Some  ladies  like  a  patent  ironing  jtable,  and  when  this 
sort  of  table  is  not  in  use,  its  top  is  turned  backward  and 
upward  against  the  wall  to  arrange  a  back  for  a  bench 
beneath,  which  forms  the  cover  of  a  chest  containing  all 
the  needful  accessories  for  ironing  day.  These  articles 
consists  of  four  irons — two  heavy  and  two  light  ones — and 
a  polishing  iron.  Then  there  are  fluting  scissors — not 
irons,  because  the  latter  break  the  fabrics  applied  to 
them.  A  thick,  large  iron-holder  of  woolen,  an  iron 
wiper,  a  trivet  for  the  hot  iron  to  stand  upon,  and  a  piece 
of  bee's-wax  tied  in  a  piece  of  strong  cotton  for  rubbing 
rough  irons  ujion,  are  required  to  be  ready.  A  piece  of 
sand-paper  of  moderate  fineness  will  be  found  convenient. 
A  skirt  and  bosom  board,  and  a  blanket  with  sheet  cov- 
ering, together  with  a  few  sperm  tablets,  complete  the 
accessories  for  perfect  ironing. 

To  enumerate  the  utensils  needful  in  the  pantry  would 
be  wholly  impossible,  because  the  demands  of  one  family 
are  different  from  those  of  another,  but  the  best  quality  of 
whatever  article  required  is  always  the  cheapest.  Among 
extras  there  should  be  pans  for  layer  cake,  and  a  couple 
of  fluted  cake-pans  of  different  sizes.  Then  there  should 
be  a  colander,  a  soup-strainer,  a  pudding-box  for  boiling, 
a  double  farina-kettle  for  rice,  oatmeal,  hominy,  and  such 
other  little  articles  as  taste  rather  than  necessity  requires, 
may  be  gathered  for  the  kitchen.  Also  two  sieves — one 
of  hair  and  one  of  wire — a  chopping-bowl  of  porcelain, 
a  mortar,  a  pastry-board  with  a  glass  rolling-pin,  spice- 
boxes  of  hard  wood — each  marked  in  large  letters — la- 
beled bottles  for  flavoring  herbs,  a  pair  of  weighing 
scales,  and  six  large  tin  boxes  with  lids  for  the  many  pre- 
pared grains  that  are  counted  needful  to-day,  which 
boxes  should  be  painted  with  the  names  of  their  contents. 
Large  open-mouthed  bottles  are  best  for  browned  flour. 
Then  there  are  many  other  things,  including  dried  bread- 
crumbs, tarragon  vinegar,  soup  flavoring  and  soup  color- 
ing, etc.,  to  be  provided  for  among  the  other  receiving 
utensils,  in  case  they  are  family  needs.  The  shelves  for 
these  should  narrow  gradually,  one  above  another, 
according  to  their  heights,  so  that,  while  in  greater  readi- 
ness for  the  hand,  their  contents  will  offer  allurements  to 
orderly  eyes,  and  produce  a  proper  respect  in  the  perhaps 
disorderly  mind  of  her  who  comes  into  the  house  to  make 
havoc  or  comfort  in  the  kitchen.  F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


My  Lord  Tennyson's  new  play,  Recket,  seems 
to  be  a  complete  fulfillment  of  his  disastrous 
Promise  of  May.  But  the  Globe  Theater 
will  not  again  be  the  victim  of  the  Laureate's 
rash  promises;  and  so  on  around  the  circle  of 
the  London  theaters.  "Beck  me  no  Becket," 
is  the  cry;  and  the  noble  poet  is  fain  to  return  to 
his  elegant  library,  with  the  new  and  startling 
sensation  of  having  a  manuscript  of  his  "  declined 
with  thanks." 

One  would  imagine  that,  after  one  such  failure, 
Mr.  Tennyson  would  realize  that  for  him  the 
path  of  glory  is  not  a  stage  route.  But  there  is 
a  strange  hankering  after  dramatic  distinction 
in  many  of  our  great  poets  and  novelists.  Even 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  have  been  be- 
guiled from  the  tortuous  paths  of  diplomacy  to 
the  ways  of  the  dramatist,  which  have  in  most 
instances  proved  "the  broad  road  that  leadeth 
to  destruction  "  to  their  dramatic  ambition. 
Earl  Russel,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  ami  even  the 
mighty  minister-king,  Richelieu,  have  tried  theil 
'prentice  hand  at  the  business,  and  achieved 
undoubted  failures.  The  poets  furnish  many 
and  astounding  examples  of  this  vaulting  ambi- 
tion which  has  o'erleapcd  itself,  and  failing  to 
clear  that  quickset  hedge,  has  come  to  grief 
among  the  footlights.  One  noble  poet— born  to 
the  purple,  not  invested  with  its  sacred  folds,  like 
the  Lord  Laureate — has  left  in  Sardanapalus, 
The  Two  Foscari,  etc.,  perfect  poems  as  they  are, 
monuments  of  the  limits  of  genius,  in  their  total 
lack  of  availability  for  stage  production.  Byron, 
indeed,  somewhat  ostentatiously  disclaims  any 
idea  of  their  dramatic  representation,  but  his 
disclaimer,  and  the  reference  to  "the  verdict  of 
the  public"  in  regard  to  the  latter,  is  so  pettish 
and  querulous  that  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
he  would  not  have  gracefully  yielded  his  own 
opinion  to  that  of  any  enterprising  manager 
who  might  have  desired  to  bring  out  these  trag- 
edies. 

Dickens,  too,  wrote  little  dramas,  and  insured 
their  production  by  playing  them  himself,  with 
his  own  amateurs;  but  no  one  ever  heard  of 
them  again.  Many  of  his  most  taking  novels 
have  a  strong  dramatic  element,  making  them 
excellent  subjects  for  dramatization;  but  the 
drama,  pet  se,  was  beyond  him — or,  in  view  of 
his  genius,  perhaps  it  were  safer  to  say,  this  tide 
of  him.  Of  course  there  arc  exceptions — Gold- 
smith and  Bulwer,  notably.  Bui  the  latter,  at 
least,  has  very  little  of  the  dramatic  element  in 
his  novels,  which  are  rather  an  epitome  of  the 
author's  erudition  and  philosophy  than  pictures 
of  the  imagination. 

What  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  genius  or  talent 
that  makes  the  successful  playwright?  Byron, 
Tennyson  and  many  other  noted  writers  could 
never  produce  a  successful  play,  while  Gold- 
smith and  Bulwer  could.  But  so,  too,  can 
Boucicault,  Tom  Taylor,  Clay  Green,  and  Dave 
Belasco — plays  that  secure  not  only  the  ma- 
nagerial dimes  and  approval,  but  catch  the  pub- 
lic. Who  is  Mr.  L.  R.  Shewcll?  Has  he  writ- 
ten essays,  poetry,  novels?  He  has  produced  a 
play  that,  as  now  being  given  at  the  Baldwin, 
is  the  success  of  the  season. 

And  not  the  least  curious  study  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  one  who  pronounces  judgment  on 
a  play  before  it  is  brought  to  the  final  test  of 
public  presentation.  If  the  genius  of  the  play- 
writcr  is  sui generis,  so  is  that  of  the  manage- 
rial critic.  You  may  admire  its  dialogue,  the 
fidelity  to  nature,  the  plot,  the  situations;  but 
by  some  unerring  sixth  sense  the  manager 
knows  whether  it  will  "  take,"  and  this  is  all  he 
wants  of  it. 

To  determine  the  exact  mental  balance  and 
development  required  to  make  a  successful  dra- 
matist, would  be  a  curious  psychological  study. 
I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Shewell  could  no  more 
write  The  Promise  of  May  and  Hecket  than  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  and  "The  Princess."  But 
in  his  new  play  he  has  proven  himself  a  success 
by  the  only  means  possible — that  of  succeeding. 
And  success  in  this  case  is  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  to  statistics,  and  estimated  by  the  tan- 
gible test  of  the  treasury. 

The  line  leading  up  to  the  box-office  of  the 
Baldwin  continues  nightly  to  blockade  the  walk 
in  front  of  the  theater;  while  a  general  air  of 
satisfaction  pervades  vestibule,  lobby,  and  audi- 
torium, and  extends  its  beneficent  inlluenceeven 
to  the  stage,  where  the  people  seem  to  be  on  their 
mettle  to  produce  their  very  best  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  smiling,  well-dressed,  and  applaud- 
ing audiences.  The  same  bill  will  continue  next 
week. 

Now  that  the  engagement  of  the  Vacation 
company  is  drawing  to  an  end  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theater,  instead  of  any  falling  oft  in  the 
attendance  it  seems  rather  to  increase— aug- 
mented, doubtless,  by  that  large  clientele  who 
would,  if  a  piece  were  to  run  three  months,  rush 
to  secure  seats  for  the  final  performance,  at  the 
latest  possible  moment. 

Next  week  Oliver  Doud  Byron  will  appear  at 
this  theater,  with  his  own  company  and  his  own 

play- 
Charley  Reed's  Minstrels  have  apparently 
taken  a  fresh  hold.  This  week's  bill  has  been  a 
varied  and  lively  one.  People  no  longer  view 
one  another  apologetically  when  they  meet  at 
this  neat,  clean,  and  artistic  "  minstrel  show  " — 
as  was  their  wont  of  old.    Ralph  Waldo  Emer 


son  might  find  amusement  for  an  hour  or  so  at 
this  temple  of  "  plain  comedy,"  without  lowering 
his  philosophical  dignity. 

The  singing  in  the  first  part  is  good,  and  not 
too  much  of  it,  the  "  Congress  of  Birds  "  being 
amusing  and  effective.  Scamon  and  Girard  re- 
peat the  favorite  "  Bicycle  clog  "  dance  with  their 
usual  precision;  and  Carroll  Johnson  and  Tom- 
my Bree  give  a  little  musical  sketch  called 
"Uncle  Jim's  Visit"— the  latter  exhibiting  his 
skill  as  a  banjoist,  while,  as  an  old  "  uncle,"  the 
versatile  Carroll  is  as  good  as  he  always  is.  The 
glove  contest  of  Wilson  and  Cameron  (conduct- 
ed on  strict  "gooseberry  rules")  should  empty 
the  Wigwam.  Charley  Reed's  burlesque  on  the 
play  now  running  at  the  Baldwin  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  and  is  a  really  remarkable 
"adaptation  "  when  its  extreme  condensation  is 
considered.  The  best  imitation  is  Seamon's 
"A.  B.  C.  Nathans,"  a  close  copy  of  the  model, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  absurd  caricature.  It 
is  worth  seeing,  even  by  those  who  arc  afraid  to 
confess  to  liking  an  occasional  sound  of  bones 
and  tambourine. 

The  California,  with  closed  doors,  is  shrouded 
in  shadows  blacker  even  than  burnt  cork  can 
shed.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  soon  see  these  shad- 
ows dispelled,  when  the  indefatigable  I  layman 
takes  hold  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  every  one 
feels  that  more  than  a  temporary  abandonment 
of  this  temple  of  dignified  drama  to  minstrelsy 
would  be  a  desecration.  The  World's  fair  Min- 
strels appear  at  Woodward's  this  afternoon  and 
to-morrow  (Sunday). 

Peter  the  Shipwright  is  received  with  high 
favor  by  the  numerous  patrons  of  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House.  Miss  Dingeon  and  Miss  Pos- 
sezi,  with  Messrs.  Cornell,  Eckert,  Knight,  etc., 
make  a  good  cast.  La  Sonntimbula  will  be  given 
next  week,  to  be  followed  by  Lt  Petit  Fatist. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Little  Em'ly,  a 
dramatization  of  Dickens's  David  Copperfield, 
has  occupied  the  stage  during  the  week. 

Most  of  the  characters  in  this  play  are  some- 
what difficult  of  delineation,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  creditably  taken.  The  devoted  and 
reserved  "  I  lam  "is  somewhat  too  declamatory, 
and  "Miss  Betsy  Trotwood's"  voice  would  be 
sufficiently  emphasized  as  that  of  "David's" 
eccentric  aunt  if  not  pitched  on  a  key  of  such 
painful  shrillness.  Mr.  Kutledge,  first  as  old 
"  Peggotty  "  and  afterward  as  "  Uriah  Heep,"  is 
good. 

The  scenery,  by  Yoegtlin — said  to  be  modeled 
after  sketches  made  by  him  in  England — is  worth 
visiting  the  theater  for,  without  other  attrac- 
tion. It  is  realistic  and  effective  to  a  very  un- 
usual degree,  and  has  evoked  much  enthusiasm 
from  the  spectators. 

The  Vienna  Garden  has  a  fine  list  of  attrac- 
tions for  a  place  of  its  pretensions,  among  them 
El  wood  and  the  Martens  trio. 


NOTES. 

It  is  whispered  as  a  not  remote  possibility 
that  Patti  will  give  up  the  stage,  as  Nicolini 
longs  for  the  dignified  domesticity  of  private 
life. 

George  Augustus  Sala,  whose  name  is  suf- 
ficient mention,  will  deliver  two  lectures  at 
Piatt's  Hall,  February  nth  and  I2th,  The  sub- 
ject will  be  his  journalistic  experiences. 

Oscar  Wilde  has  made  an  utter  failure  in  Dub- 
lin as-a  lecturer.  This  seems  to  be  Oscai's  forte; 
but,  after  all,  he  has  never  made  half  so  bad  a 
failure  as  did  his  immediate  progenitors. 

A  vocal  and  instrumental  concert,  in  aid  of 
the  four  charity  kindergartens,  was  given,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Rosewald,  last 
evening  at  Piatt's  Hall  -too  late  for  notice  this 
week. 

One  of  San  Francisco's  favorites,  Mine.  Zelda 
Seguin,  is  with  Ford's  English  Opera  company, 
which  appeared  at  Toledo,  Innuary,  2lst,  to  an 
excellent  house.  Leaving  this  lady  behind 
was  one  the  greatest  mistakes  of  the  second 
visit  of  the  Abbott  company. 

The  many  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Sign  or 
Giannini  will  be  pleased  to  see  his  name  as- 
sociated with  those  of  Colonel  Mapleson's 
bright  particular  stars,  Mine.  Adelina  I'atti  and 
Miss  Emma  Nevada,  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
company,  which  is  announced  to  appear  March 
2d  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 

At  the  sale  of  Mile.  Bernhardt'!  effects,  the 
skeleton  of  a  murderer,  which  she  counted  among 
her  treasures,  went  for  sixty  cents.  Of  course,  it 
must  have  been  carefully  labeled  to  prevent  mis- 
takes. It  would  have  been  a  terrible  contre- 
temps had  a  drayman  come  for  the  skeleton  and 
carried  off  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  by  mis- 
take. 

Sardou  finds  in  the  magnificent  and  extrava- 
gant Sara  a  grand  exponent  of  his  Empress  The- 
odora. When  'Theodora  visits  the  hippodrome, 
in  imperial  state,  Sara,  as  her  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment, wraps  her  willowy  form  in  a  royal 
mantle  of  blue  satin  bordered  with  gold  and 
sown  with  peacocks'  feathers,  the  regal  birds 
having  emerald  plumage  and  ruby  eyes. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  McDowell,  publisher  of  the 
Lngleside,  must  be  a  Rothschild.  No  one  less 
than  that  could  undertake  two  such  expenses  as 
running  a  newspaper  and  a  theater  at  the  same 
time.  While  fully  appreciating  Mr.  McDowell's 
public  spirit,  one  can  but  anticipate  another 


Grant  pension  case  if  Henry  B.  persists  in  his 
reckless  course,  and  republics  are  not  altogether 
ungrateful. 

If  any  of  Miss  Kate Castleton's  former  victims 
have  been  building  any  hopes  on  the  rumor  of 
her  marital  infelicity,  it  is  as  well  to  tell  them 
the  worst  at  once.  With  wonderful  consider- 
ation for  these  possible  victims  of  false  expecta- 
tions, the  modest  Kate  has  taken  the  precaution 
to  telegraph  to  the  New  York  Dramatic  News 
that  she  and  Mr.  Phillips  are  living  happily  to- 
gether, and  have  no  immediate  plan  for  doing 
otherwise.  'This  quick  work  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  several  worthless  lives. 

'This  (Saturday)  afternoon,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  the 
Philharmonic  Society  gives  an  extra  concert, 
with  the  following  programme: 

1.  Jubilee  overture'  (first  time)   Rcinerke 

2.  Concerto  for  piatto,  in  F  minor  Chopin 

3.  Momen's  musical,  in  V  minor  Schubert 

4.  Aria,  from  11  Don  Giovanni"  Mo/art 

'The  |>erformance  will  conclude  with  Gold- 
mark's  symphony,  "'The  Country  Wedding,"  in 
five  numbers.  Miss  Belle  Welton  will  assist 
at  the  piano,  and  Miss  Anna  Kelly  will  sing- 
it  being  the  lalter's  first  appearance  in  this  city. 

The  London  papers  are  inclined  to  think 
Princess  Georges  a  rather  immoral  play.  The 
prudish  ami  too  strait-laced  Mrs.  I.angtry,  who 
recently  starred  in  America,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  under  the  management  of  Frederick 
Gebhardt,  Esq.,  is  anxious  to  give  up  the  part 
"  if  the  papers  perceive  any  thing  the  least  bit 
wrong  about  it,  you  know."  But  Mr.  Ablx;y 
knows  very  wisely  and  too  well  what  a  capital 
advertisement  for  a  modern  play  is  such  a 
charge,  and  will  not  allow  the  timid  and  re- 
served I.angtry  to  follow  her  wishes. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  polite 
and  intelligent  little  Count  Rosebud,  who,  with 
Baron  I  .it  tlelinger,  used  to  be  seen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 'They  were  the  most  charming  of  dwarfs, 
having  nothing  of  the  elfish,  uncanny  appear- 
ance usual  in  the  class.  It  is  said  that  the 
Count  rs  to  marry  the  widow  of  Tom  I  humb. 
It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good,  and  the 
widow  is  in  luck— first,  for  being  a  widow  (of 
Tom  'Thumb),  and,  second,  for  having  such  a 
pretty  and  gallant  little  husband  provided  for 
her  by  a  kindly  fate.  But  the  Count  is  forsworn. 
He  used  to  vow  that  he  never  would  marry  a 
"  little  "  wife. 

I  l  ink  Monk,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,  his 
mouth-piece  being  Mr.  R.  I..  Dowling,  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  who  takes  the 
part  of  the  famous  stage-driver  in  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler's play,  Tally  Lin.  'There  are  many  stories  of 
Hank  Monk  afloat,  some  of  them  involving 
very  dramatic  situations,  but  for  the  most  part 
not  of  a  nature  suited  for  representation  before 
a  too  fastidious  public.  I  trust  that  Joaquin 
has  made  no  reference  to  Horace  Greeley.  I 
warn  him,  now,  that  the  people  of  this  coast  will 
not  stand  it.  All  the  poets  living  couldn't 
freshen  up  that  story  so  that  a  Pacific-coaster 
can  hear  it  without  having  convulsions. 

'The  contemplated  theater  at  Sacramento  is  a 
fixed  fact.  'The  proprietors — General  T.  J.  Clu- 
nie  and  Mr.  William  Chenowith — have  all  the 
plans  and  specifications  drawn  up,  and  the  for- 
mer has  gone  to  Sacramento  to  open  bids  for  the 
contract.  'The  architect,  Colonel  Gray,  drew 
the  plan  for  the  opera-house  at  Los  Angeles  — 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  theater  in  the  state. 
It  is  intended  to  cxi>end  about  $20,000  on  the 
building.  A  new  theater  is  greatly  needed  in 
Sacramento,  as,  since  the  demolition  of  the 
Forrest  the  city  has  but  one  theater  building, 
the  Metropolitan— an  old  brick  barn,  calculated 
to  keep  an  audience  away  from  the  most  attract- 
ive performance.  Dorothy. 


A  PI.EA  FOR  SILK  CULTURE. 


The  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  of  California 
desires  to  call  the  especial  attention  of  the 
women  of  America  to  the  subject  of  raising  silk- 
worms and  the  production  of  raw  silk.  As  the 
manufacture  of  silken  goods  has  already  become 
an  American  industry,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  produce  within  our  own  borders  the  raw 
material  with  which  our  factories  are  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

It  is  not  to  a  great  plantation,  extensive  co- 
cooneries, or  large  investments  of  capital,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  this  production;  but  to  small 
|>atches  of  mulberry-trees,  planted  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  orchard  or  garden  of  every  farm,  ami 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  farmers  as  man- 
agers and  producers. 

The  raising  of  silk-worms  and  cocoons  is  to  lie 
carried  on  like  the  raising  of  chickens  and  eggs — 
not,  except  in  special  cases,  on  a  large  scale  or  as 
a  business  by  itself,  but  as  an  easy,  interesting, 
remunerative  occupation  during  a  few  months 
of  the  year,  of  those  who  are  unfitted  for  severe 
or  rough  labor. 

'The  furnishing  of  work  for  woman,  of  provid- 
ing occupation  by  which  she  can  earn  an  honest 
livelihood,  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  other  great  productive  industry 
more  peculiarly  fitted  for  her  than  the  silk  in- 
dustry. But  apart  from  this  peculiar  fitness,  it 
is  important  that  she  should  take  her  share  in 
every  appropriate  business  that  bears,  or  can  be 
made  to  bear,  powerfully  upon  social  life. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  production  of  raw 


silk  in  America  is  destined  to  become  . 
ending  source  of  supplying  profitable  employ- 
ment, and  therefore  an  interest  to  lw  promoted 
and  fostered  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators, 
it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  silken  goods  in  America  can  never  be 
established  on  a  firm  ami  lasting  basis  until  the 
raw  material  is  produced  here.  At  present  we 
are  sending  out  of  the  country  $.50,000,000  annu- 
ally for  raw  silk.  No  nation  can  enjoy  a  high 
and  lofty  state  of  independence  which  is  obliged 
to  depend  on  a  foreign  supply  of  an  article  of 
such  prime  necessity. 

To  those  who  argue  that  we  cannot  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  Asia  and  Europe,  we 
answer  that  we  have  done  so  in  other  branches 
of  productive  industry.  By  means  of  our  im- 
proved methods  and  labor-saving  machinery  we 
have  outdone  them  in  growing  wheat  and  other 
cerials,  fruit,  wine  and  various  other  productions. 

But  there  are  also  other  considerations  worthy 
of  attention.  Statistics  show  us  that  in  three 
of  our  principal  cities  there  are  171,701  homeless 
and  friendless  children  now  depending  on  public 
charity,  who,  if  trained  to  productive  labor,  will 
be  a  blessing;  but,  if  left  to  idleness,  are  sure  to 
become  a  curse  to  the  country. 

The  Chicago  Herald  states  that  a  local  statis- 
tician has  spent  live  years  in  the  study  of  wom- 
an's social  position,  and  estimates  that  there  are 
$0,000  working  women  in  that  city  engaged  in 
all  varieties  of  employment  from  ten  to  thirteen 
hours  a  day,  and  at  average  wages  of  twodol  * 
larsa  week.  It  is  evident  that  such  pay  alone 
will  not  support  life. 

'The  Chicago  statistician  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing remark:  "'The  statistics  of  the  cities 
named  are  valuable  as  showing  the  ulcers  which 
lurk  underneath  the  surface  of  society,  and  dis- 
close to  the  mind  of  the  philanthropic  the  good 
field  for  missionary  work." 

Last  year  $400,000  worth  of  raw  silk  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Slates.  Several  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  in  California  have  raised 
silk-worms,  and  have  been  successful.  In. an 
Oakland  school,  last  year,  a  janitor,  during  leis- 
ure hours,  and  without  interfering  with  any  of 
his  regular  daily  duties,  raised  ninety  pounds  of 
cocoons,  and  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  three  hundred  young  ladies  to  observe  and 
study  the  habits  of  silk-worms  and  the  manner 
of  raising  them,  as  object  lessons.  If,  as  we  be- 
lieve is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  the  soil  and 
climate  of  America  are  as  well  adapted  to  silk- 
culture  as  any  in  the  world  (if  not,  in  fact,  su- 
perior to  all  others),  no  one  can  say  with  truth 
that  silk-culture  in  America  cannot  be  made 
remunerative.  Let  the  industry  be  but  pru- 
dently started— that  is  to  say,  not  on  a  large 
scale  in  any  one  place,  but  on  a  small  scale  in 
many  places,  all  over  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  have  been  found  to  lie  favorable— and  we 
will  soon  not  only  supply  the  immense  and  in- 
creasing demand,  but  supply  it  with  a  profit  to 
all  concernei  I . 

1  We  trust  our  enterprise  will  commend  itself 
to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  that  all  will  aid  us  as 
much  as  lies  in  their  power. 

Ladiks'  Sii.k  Cin.TtiRK  Society. 


SANDFORD  &  Sub  LETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st . 


ICHI  BAN. 
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MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN"    TH  K  WORLD! 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OK  T1IK 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Oftkn, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  iJiikstions, 
Don't  I'ukciiasb. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

AUTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

WT  Ofkn  Kvrninos 

EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  s.  E.  1'or.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  MANY-SIDED  HOLMES. 


George  Bancroft,  writing  in  Hie  North  American  Rr.  ieio 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  Life  of  Emerson,  says  of  the 
biographer : 

He  unites  in  himself  all  the  accomplishments  that  fit 
him  for  the  work  of  love  which  he  has  undertaken.  He 
was  the  neighbor  and  the  frequent  companion  of  Kmerson, 
having  with  him  a  friendship  without  reserve.  Holmes 
himself  is  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  his  generation, 
and,  high  as  his  place  is  in  our  literature,  he  holds  a  still 
higher  one  in  personal  worth  and  efficiency  in  active  life. 
The  public  willingly  accords  to  him  any  praise  which  it 
perceives  that  he  deserves,  though  it  does  not  at  once  hold 
in  its  view  all  his  merits.  Holmes,  in  the  first  place,  is  a 
man  of  science;  then  he  is  great  in  his  profession,  in 
which  he  has  gained  distinction  as  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  as  an  author ;  and  again,  he  is  one  of  our  most 
popular  poets,  discoursing  in  his  verse  on  everything  from 
which  can  raise  the  beginning  of  a  gentle  smile,  through 
all  the  gradations  of  the  cheerful  to  the  inimitable  ex- 
pression of  the  most  complete  mirth,  and  yet  knowing 
now  to  take  up  the  sternest  lessons  of  morality,  and  make 
the  castaway  shell  on  the  sea-shore  teach  the  individual 
and  the  nation  to  press  forward  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, or  forfeit  the  purpose  and  beauty  of  life.  Nor  must 
it  be  left  out  of  view  that  Holmes,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  father,  whose  name  is  held  in  high  respect  by  all  the 
students  ot  his  country's  history,  was  not  only  well 
grounded  in  the  annals  of  America,  but,  aided  by  hered- 
ity through  a  splendid  line,  was  thoroughly  well  trained 
in  the  very  best  lessons  of  Connecticut  orthodoxy.  Be* 
sides  this,  he  has  altera  fashion  of  his  own  reproduced  the 
system  of  pleasing  instruction  by  dialogue.  Hut  in  each 
of  these  he  appeals  in  some  degree  to  a  special  public, 
and  no  one  of  these  separate  parts  of  the  public  knows 
him  entirely.  He  is  like  a  man  who  has  three  or  four 
estates  of  land  lying  out  of  sight  of  each  other,  and  none 
but  his  friends  take  cognizance  of  the  vastness  of  his  pos- 
sessions. Or  his  merits  are  as  stars  in  different  constel- 
lations, which  no  telescope  can  bring  into  one  field  of 
vision.  Every  one  of  these  acquisitions — his  science,  his 
public  spirit,  his  poetry,  and  the  rest — goes  with  him  to 
his  work  on  the  life,  writings,  character,  and  influence  of 
Emerson.  And  here  comes  again  into  view  a  quality  of 
Holmes:  instead  of  seizing  the  brilliant  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  himself,  he  brings  all  his  powers  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  task  he  has  in  hand,  and  steadily  directs 
the  attention  of  his  reader,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  man 
of  whom  he  is  writing.  And  more  than  this:  he  has  not 
allowed  his  mind  to  be  biased  by  his  affection  and  personal 
esteem;  he  writes,  disguising  nothing,  palliating  noth- 
ing, concealing  nothing;  but  in  the  expression  of  his 
judgment  he  is  always  gentle,  urbane,  and  tender-hearted, 
giving  praise  where  it  is  due,  but  making  no  overstatement. 
It  may  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  do  not  know  him  to 
find  him  so  perfect  in  his  metaphysics;  but  he  follows 
Emerson  through  all  his  trains  of  thought,  and  states  them 
concisely  and  clearly,  with  such  completeness  anil  exact- 
ness that  he  could  not  have  done  better  if  he  had  passed 
all  his  life  in  the  chair  of  a  professor  of  philosophy. 


The  controversy  as  to  keeping  live  plants  in  a  room  at 
night  continues  to  be  carried  on  in  London  w  ith  vigor  and 
acrimony,  although  most  |>eople  have  probably  supposed 
that  it  was  long  since  set  at  rest.  Not  so  very  many  years 
ago  the  danger  of  keeping  such  things  in  a  bed-room  was 
a  good  deal  pooh-poohed  by  practical  persons,  who  re- 
garded the  stories  told  in  that  connection  as  old  women's 
tales,  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  the  myth  about 
sleeping  under  the  moon,  or  taking  a  siesta  under  a  yew- 
tree.  But  then  there  were  published  terrible  accounts  of 
fair  dames  who,  despising  the  warning  in  question,  and 
depositing  bouquets  or  flower-pots  in  their  rooms  at  night, 
had  met  with  a  fate  almost  as  tragic,  as  that  recorded  in 
the  doleful  ballad  of  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough."  There- 
upon the  scientific  world,  with  the  whole  crew  of  un- 
learned folk  at  its  heels,  rushed  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion, and  adopted  a  theory  that  illness,  and  even  death, 
might  result  from  sleeping  in  an  apartment  which  was 
adorned  with  living  plants  or  fresh  cuttings.  And  now 
it  turns  out  that  in  going  as  far  as  this  we  have  gone 
a  good  deal  too  far.  At  a  medical  conference  recently 
held  in  France  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  the  savants  there  present  that  plants,  as  long  as 
they  are  plants  only,  may  safely,  and  even  with  advan- 
tage, be  admitted  to  the  elysium  from  which  they  have  so 
often  been  exiled.  These  pretty  ornaments,  as  a  learned 
writer  now  declares,  "  far  from  being  hurtful,  are  bene- 
ficial, inasmuch  as  they  exhale  a  certain  amount  of  oz.one 
and  vapor,  w  hich  maintain  a  healthy  dampness  in  the  air, 
and  besides  that  are  destructive  of  the  microbes  which 
promote  consumptive  tendencies  in  human  beings.  It  is 
only  flowers,  and  not  the  plants  which  bear  them,  that 
do  the  damage.  Ferns  are  innocuous;  roses  and  sun- 
flowers are  pernicious,  at  least  during  the  the  interesting 
period  while  they  are  in  bloom." 


The  peasants  of  Huntingdonshire  are  proverbial  for 
their  boorishness.  One  day  a  lady  riding  through  the 
grounds  of  a  friend  to  w  hom  she  was  on  a  visit,  found  the 
the  gate  closed,  which  was  the  outlet  from  the  fields  to 
the  high-road;  a  peasant  boy  stepped  forward,  and,  bow- 
ing, opened  the  gate,  that  she  might  pass.  "  What  is 
your  name?"  asked  the  lady.  "Tummus,"  said  the 
boy,  with  another  bow.  "Ah!"  replied  the  lady,  giving 
him  a  shilling,  "I  see  you  are  not  a  Huntingdonshire 
boy — you  are  so  civil."  To  which  the  urchin  rejoined: 
"Thee  'rt  a  liar;  I  be." — Glasgow  Times. 


On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  Lord  Alvanley  came  for 

advice  under  the  following  circumstances:  "Mr.   

has  threatened  to  kick  me  w  henever  he  sees  me  in  society. 
What  am  I  to  do  if  he  comes  into  the  room?"  "Sit 
down,"  replied  his  lordship. 


LOVE  NOT  ME  FOR  COMELY  GRACE. 


Love  not  me  for  comely  grace, 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face, 
Nor  for  any  outwanl  part. 
No;  nor  for  my  constant  heart; 
For  those  may  fail  or  turn  to  ill, 

So  thou  anil  I  shall  sever. 
Keep,  therefore,  a  true  woman's  eye. 
Anil  love  me  still,  bill  know  not  why. 

So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still 
To  dote  upon  me  ever. 


TO  MY  NOSE. 


Knows  he  that  never  took  a  pinch- 
Nosey  the  pleasure  thence  which  Hows? 
Knows  he  the  titillating  joys 

Which  my  nose  knows? 

0  nose,  I  am  as  proud  of  thee 
As  any  mountain  of  its  snows: 

1  gaze  on  thee,  anil  feel  thai  pride 

A  Roman  knows! 

Alfred  A.  Forrester. 


MEETING. 


The  gray  sea  and  the  long  black  land; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  large  and  low; 
And  the  startled  little  waves,  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow, 
And  ipiench  ils  s|>eed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm,  sea-scented  beach; 
Three  fields  to  cross,  till  a  farm  appears; 
A  tap  at  the  pave;  the  ipiick,  sharp  scratch 
Ami  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 
And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  |Oys  and  fears, 

Than  the  two  hearts  beating  each  to  each. 

Robert  Browning. 


SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 


First  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 

The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write; 

And  ever  since  it  grew  more  clean  and  white — 
Slow  to  world's  greetings,  quick  with  its  "  O,  list," 
W  hen  the  angels  speak.    A  ring  of  amethyst 

I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  siyht 

Than  that  first  kiss.     The  second  passed  in  height 
The  first  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  half  missed, 

Half  falling  on  the  hair.    Oh,  beyond  meed! 
That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love's  own  crown 

With  sanctifying  sweetness  did  precede. 
The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 

In  perfect,  purple  state;  since  when,  indeed, 
I  have  been  proud,  and  said,  "My  love,  my  own." 

How  do  I  love  thee?    Let  me  count  the  ways: 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace; 
1  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light ; 

I  love  ihee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  right ; 
I  love  the  purely,  as  they  turn  from  praise; 

I  love  the  with  the  passion  put  to  use 
In  my  old  griels,  ami  with  my  childhood's  faith; 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 
With  my  lost  saints;  I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life!  and,  if  God  chose, 
I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

Klitabrth  Barrett  Browning, 


A  NEW  V EAR'S  SONG. 


The  world  is  full  of  mystery 

Which  no  one  understands; 
What  is  liefore  our  eyes  we  see, 

The  work  of  unseen  hands; 
lint  whence,  and  when,  and  why  they  wrought, 
f.scapr-s  lb.-  ^rasp  ol  human  thought. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  not, 

And  there  will  be  again  — 
When  we  must  cease  and  be  forgot, 

With  all  our  joy  and  pain, 
(lone  like  the  wind,  or  like  the  snow 
That  fell  a  thousand  years  ago. 

We  live  as  if  we  should  not  die— 

Ulindly,  but  wisely,  too; 
For  if  we  knew  Death  always  nigh, 

What  would  we  say  or  do, 
Hut  fold  our  hands-and  close  our  eyes, 
And  care  no  more  who  lives  or  dies? 

If  death  to  each  man  in  his  turn 

Is  coming,  soon  or  late, 
He  ours  the  soldier's  unconcern, 

And  his  courageous  fate; 
Better  to  perish  in  the  strife 
Than  to  preserve  the  coward's  life. 

Before  my  heart's  fire  pondering  long, 

As  'twere  a  bivouac, 
I  heard  last  night  this  solemn  song, 

W  hich  I  have  summoned  back. 
It  seems  my  somber  mood  to  cheer, 
And  is  my  greeting  to  the  year. 

New  Year,  if  you  are  bringing  youth, 

As  you  are  bringing  age, 
I  would  not  have  it  back,  in  sooth. 

I  have  no  strength  to  wage 
Lost  battles  over.    I,et  them  he. 
Bury  your  dead,  O  Memory! 

You  can  bring  nothing  will  surprise 

And  nothing  will  dismay. 
No  tears  again  in  these  old  eyes, 

No  darkness  in  my  day. 
You  might  bring  light  and  smiles  instead, 
If  you  could  give  me  back  my  dead. 

I  have  beheld  your  kiss,  New  Year, 

Full  fifty  times,  and  none 
That  was  so  happy  and  so  dear 

I  wept  when  it  was  done. 
Why  should  we  weep  when  years  depart, 
And  leave  their  ashes  in  the  heart? 

Good-bye,  since  you  are  gone,  Old  Year! 

And  my  past  life,  good-bye! 
I  shed  no  tear  upon  your  bier, 

For  it  is  well  to  die. 
New  Year,  your  worst  will  be  my  best. 
What  can  an  old  man  want  but  rest? 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


A  SOCIAL  PROBLEM. 


Some  Chicago  debaters,  we  are  given  to  understand,  are 
discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  tired  man 
should  rise  in  a  horse-car— or  other— to  give  his  seat  to  a 
lady. 

This  is  a  problem  which  will  in  all  probability  never  be 
decided  while  there  are  men  and  women  in  the  world ; 
for  the  men,  as  a  rule,  are  decided  believers  in  the  nega- 
tive side,  while  the  women — such  is  their  natural  pervers- 
ity— think  otherwise.  To  our  mind  the  solution  depends 
entirely  upon  the  individual  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case. 

If  a  girl  with  a  nice  figure  and  pretty  face  gets  on  the 
car,  and  there  hap|>ens  to  be  no  seat  for  her,  no  matter 
how  tired  a  gentleman  may  be,  it  is  his  duty  to  rise  at 
once  and  offer  her  his  place.  This  is  so  because  the  girl, 
being  young,  pretty  and  of  good  figure,  is  undoubtedly 
popular,  and  the  chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  her  going 
to  a  ball  that  evening  and  doing  a  large  amount  of  danc- 
ing; or  perhaps  to  some  other  class  of  entertainment, 
w  here  the  mental  effort  attendant  upon  interesting  a  whole 
theater  full  of  people  by  her  conversation  with  her  dude 
friend  during  the  play,  and  the  physical  effort  attendant 
upon  holding  her  tongue  between  the  acts,  are  likely  to 
weary  her  beyond  conception. 

If  the  girl  be  plain,  poorly  dressed,  and  careworn  in 
appearance,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  interfere  with  her 
opportunity  to  stand.  She  is  probably  about  as  tired  as 
she  can  get,  and  while  a  seat  would  doubtless  be  a  tempo- 
rary relief  to  her  weary  limbs,  it  will  do  her  very  little 
permanent  good  to  sit  down.  And,  besides,  the  windows 
of  horse-cars  are  apt  to  be  drafty,  and  should  she  seat 
herself  with  her  back  thereto,  she  might  contract  a  cold 
or  some  such  little  affair,  upon  which  it  would  be  unpleas- 
ant for  the  original  owner  of  the  seat  to  reflect. 

But  this  should  not  be  carried  to  too  great  an  extent. 
Much  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  plain-looking  spinster. 
If  she  have  a  dog,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  her  a  seat,  for 
plain  spinsters  with  dogs  frequently  go  hand-in-hand  with 
millions;  and  if  the  tired  man  is  afflicted  with  what  some 
people  call  an  unconscious  elegance,  he  may  offer  the 
seat  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  the  spinster  with  favor, 
which  favor,  if  followed  up,  may  result  in  the  world's  being 
deprived  of  a  Cat  Infirmary  or  Home  for  Indigent  Dogs, 
for  the  sake  of  leaving  "that  charming  young  fellow" 
an  odd  million  or  so. 

Never,  under  any  circumstances,  offer  a  seat  to  a 
shop-girl,  a  seamstress  ora  washer-woman.  They  might 
thank  you  for  the  seat,  and  that  ladies  never  do.  A  lady 
is  well  aware  of  that  which  is  due  her,  and  should  never 
so  far  forget  herself  as  to  acknowledge  that  she  is  under 
obligations  to  any  .nan.  And  this,  it  seems  to  us,  has  led 
to  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  fair  sex  ought  to 
stand.  We  regret  to  see  this  impression  growing  daily, 
and  yet  how  unreasonably  !  When  a  lady  does  so  far  for- 
get herself  as  to  say  "  Thank  you,"  what  does  the  tired 
mortal  say?  He  forgets  himself,  and  in  unmistakable 
language  informs  the  lady  that  she  is  speaking  an  un- 
truth. 

He  says,  "  Oh,  not  at  all ! "  And  then  he  blushes, 
which  is  not  manly;  or  glares  at  her,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Well,  you  may  be  thankful;  but  I'll  be  blanked  if 
you're  welcome,"  which  is  not  polite. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both  sexes  will  have  to  decide 
the  matter  according  to  circumstances. 

One  rule  may  be  set  down  as  general,  and  that  is,  if  the 
tired  mortal  has  reached  his  destination,  and  he  sees  a 
lady  standing  in  the  car,  he  should  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, continue  his  ride  a  mile  or  two  further  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  keeping  her  standing. 

This  is  a  natural  impulse  to  many  men,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  good  society. — Puck. 


Lord  Ceorge  Bentinck  inherited  his  love  of  gambling 
from  his  grandfather,  General  John  Scott,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  and  successful  card-players  that 
ever  lived.  General  Scott  was  as  intrepid  a  gamester  as 
Barry  Lyndon  himself,  and  would  play  any  game  for  any 
stake ;  but  it  was  at  whist  that  he  was  most  successful. 
He  was  in  the  first  rank  of  the  players  of  his  day,  all  of 
whom  were  slaves  to  the  old  careful  system,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  famous  Colonel  Aubrey,  who  was  a  fine 
player,  of  marked  originality,  and  who  passed  his  life  at 
play.  He  used  to  say,  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is  win- 
ning at  cards — the  next  greatest,  losing.  General  Scott's 
strong  point  was  that  in  a  drunken  age  he  lived  by  rule, 
and  therefore  was  invariably  sober,  with  a  cool  head 
and  a  cooler  heart,  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  have 
given  him  an  enormous  advantage,  especially  as  he  was 
not  too  scrupulous  in  his  proceedings.  The  General  also 
won  great  sums  at  faro  and  macao.  He  made  a  fortune  of 
nearly  300,000/.  by  play.  The  eldest  daughter  married 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  inherited  a  large  estate  in 
Ayrshire;  and  the  fortune  of  the  two  young  daughters 
(one  married  Mr.  Canning)  was  75,000/.  each.  The  late 
Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  the  inventor  of  "the  call,"  was 
considered  by  some  of  the  best  judges  to  have  been, 
taken  all  round,  the  finest  whist-player  ever  known.  He 
was  a  man  of  striking  ability,  and,  like  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Charles  Greville,  "could  have  done  anything."  Lord 
Henry  deserves  a  place  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  gallery  of 
"suppressed  personages."—  London  Truth. 


Baby  is  on  the  lookout  for  her  Christmas  box. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  give  me  this  year,  mamma?" 

"  Something  very  nice,  Bet,  if  you  are  good." 

"  What  is  it  to  be?  " 

"  You  will  soon  see." 

"  Tell  me  now,  mamma,  so  that  I  may  know  if  it  is 
worth  my  while  to  be  good." 


Don't  carry  a  cane  or  umbrella,  in  a  crowd,  horizon- 
tally. This  trick  is  a  very  annoying  one  to  the  victims 
of  it. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Experience  is  the  best  teacher — particularly  if 
it  is  some  one  else's  experience. 

The  rates  at  public  telephones  in  Paris  are  ten 
cents  for  five  minutes'  conversation;  but  then  a 
Frenchman  can  talk  more  in  five  minutes  than 
any  one  else  in  an  hour. — Boston  Post. 

"Sweet  little  maid  with  the  sweet  blue  eye. 
Why  art  thou  dancing  so  much  and  so  high?  " 
Saucily  nodding  her  shapely  head, 
"  I'm  whooping  it  up  until  Lent,"  she  said. 

Burdette. 

Little  Clara  was  taken  with  sudden  but  not 
serious  illness.  "Mamma,"  she  said,  "do  you 
think  I  shall  get  well?" 

Mother.    Of  course  you  will,  darling. 

Clara.  1  don't  think  I  shall,  mamma;  and  I 
guess  it's  best  I  shouldn't.  Being  under  five, 
perhaps  I  could  get  into  heaven  (or  half  fare. 

Visitor.  How  is  your  daughter  getting  on 
with  her  French? 

Mother.  Nicely,  thank  you  ;  Clara  seems  per- 
fectly devoted  to  it.  Last  night  she  studied 
until  after  twelve  o'clock.  Poor  child,  I  am 
afraid  she  is  doing  too  much. 

Visitor.  What  method  does  she  use — Ollen- 
dorff? 

Mother,  N-no,  that  is  not  the  name;  it  is 
Zola,  I  think. 

When  first  my  autograph  was  sought 

I  deemed  the  seeker  was  a  sage, 
Who  placed  me  in  this  reverent  thought 

Among  the  heroes  ol  the  age. 
When  next  my  autograph  was  sought, 

My  fame,  said  I,  grows  fast  and  fair; 
I'm  rising  to  the  domes  of  thought, 

I'm  climbing  to  the  topmost  stair. 
When  last  my  autograph  was  sought, 

Long  tutored  in  life's  bitter  school, 
My  autograph's  a  farce,  I  thought, 

And  he  who  asks  it  is  a  fool. 

Charles  Mackay. 

Mary  was  a  buxom  country  lass,  and  her 
father  was  an  upright  deacon  in  the  Methodist 
church  of  a  Connecticut  village.  Mary's  plan  of 
joining  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  nutting  party  was 
frustrated  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  number 
of  the  "brethren"  on  their  way  to  conference, 
and  Mary  had  to  stay  at  home  and  get  dinner 
for  her  father's  clerical  guests.  Her  already  ruf- 
fled temper  was  increased  by  the  reverend  vis- 
itors themselves,  who  sat  about  the  stove  and 
in  the  way.  One  of  the  good  ministers  noticed 
her  wrathful  impatience,  ami  desiring  to  rebuke 
the  sinful  manifestation,  said  sternly:  "Mary, 
what  do  you  think  will  be  your  occupation  in 
hell?"  "Pretty  much  the  same  as  it  is  on 
earth,"  she  replied;  "cooking  lor  Methodist 
ministers." — Elevated  Railway  Journal. 

DUDUS  LITERATCS. 
He  read  all  the  backs  of  the  books, 

And  sometimes  scanned  their  title  pages; 
He  crammed  his  mind  by  hooks  and  crooks 

With  pregnant  saws  of  wits  and  sages. 
Eye-glasses  perched  upon  his  nose, 

A  dainty  love-lock,  curled,  pomaded, 
Low  on  his  brow,  and  scent  of  rose 

His  mouchoir's  creamy  folds  pervaded. 

Rich  in  encyclopedic  lore 

He  would  be  thought  by  all  who  knew  him 
To  hang  about  the  clubs,  and  wore 

Scholastic  airs,  as  if  to  woo  him 
The  muses  all  their  graces  bare, 

And  lisped  the  rune  of  song  and  fable; 
Thus  fed  his  mind  on  tid-bits  rare, 

As  crumbs  fell  from  the  scholar's  table. 

Quotation  whet  his  feeble  wits, 

The  daily  papers  did  his  thinking, 
And  served  him  points  and  pungent  bits 

As  ever,  without  blush  or  blinking. 
Of  arts  and  sciences,  reviews, 

The  latest  isms  and  cranks  and  crazes — 
His  brain  a  scrap-bag  full  of  views — 

He  rambled  on  in  wildering  mazes. 

Harold  Van  Santvoord,  in  Life. 

Deacon  de  Blank.  Yes,  dear,  I  know  the 
church  ought  to  have  a  new  organ  now  that  the 
opposition  church  in  the  next  square  has  one, 
but  I  shall  not  subscribe  anything  toward  it. 

Mrs.  de  Blank.  But  all  the  other  members 
are  subscribing  liberally  toward  it,  and  »ve  must 
do  something. 

Deacon  de  Blank.  I  know;  but  I  can't  afford 
it,  my  dear. 

Mrs.de  Blank.  Good  gracious !  Why,  what 
has  happened? 

Deacon  de  Blank.  The  police  have  raided, 
cleaned  out  and  demolished  No.  60  Slum  street. 

Mrs.de  Blank.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
us? 

Deacon  de  Blank.  That  was  my  property. 
Philadelphia  Call. 

ON  SKATES. 

She. 

To  leave  the  shore  behind,  and  glide 
Across  the  ice  with  swallow  feet, 

A  loved  one  only  by  your  side, 
To  whisper  nothings  low  and  sweet — 

Oh.  this  is  joy  beyond  compare! 
No  other  pleasure's  worth  a  dump! 

Of  course  my  sentiments  you  share? 

He. 

Why  doubt  it,  darling?    Bother!  (Bump.) 
She. 

There's  ecstasy  in  ev'ry  puff 
Of  wind  that  comes  to  fan  the  cheek. 

One  afternoon?  'Tis  not  enough — 
I  could  skate  onward  for  a  week. 

A  week?    I'd  skim  forevermore, 
To  speak  the  truth  out,  plain  and  plump! 

You  coincide,  since  you  adore? 

He. 

Well,  rather !   Hang  it  all !  (Bump — bump.) 
She. 

On — on  for  many  happy  miles 
We'll  speed  together,  you  and  I. 

The  frosty  face  of  Nature  smiles, 
And  sunshine  warms  the  chilly  sky. 

Come!  forward,  forward  let  us  range, 


And  leave  for  stay-at-homes  "  the  hump." 
You  do  not  think  my  lervor  strange? 
He. 

Oh,  no !    And  yet — ( Bump — bump — bump — 
bump!)  New  York  Mercury. 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  like  Mrs.  Brown,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Simpson  to  his  wife,  upon  their  re- 
turn from  church  on  Sunday  last. 

"  I  don't.    I  detest  her." 

"And  yet  I  saw  you  go  up  to  her,  kiss  her,  and 
walk  all  around  the  church  with  her,  arm-in-arm 
That  is  what  surprises  me  with  you  women." 

"There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that.  You 
noticed  that  she  had  a  new  saeipie  on?" 

"  Yes.    It  was  very  pretty,  too." 

"That  is  all  you  know  about  it.  I  had  on  my 
new  seal-skin  cloak,  too." 

"Yes;  but  what  of  that?" 

"I  thought  we  would  walk  around  the  church 
to  give  her  a  chance  to  show  her  cloak  off." 

"  That  was  kind  in  you.  Then  you  have  for- 
given her? '' 

"Forgiven  nothing!  Her  cloak  is  only  a 
plush  imitation."—  Puck . 


ASKING  FOR  A  PASS. 


The  General  Passenger  Agent  of  a  prominent 
road  leading  out  of  (  hicago  toward  the  South 
tells  me  that  he  is  getting  a  good  many  letters 
lately  asking  for  passes,  and  he  complains  bit- 
terly over  the  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  style 
of  the  correspondence.  Acting  on  this  sug- 
gestion, and  though  a  little  late  in  the  day,  per- 
haps, I  have  erected  the  following  as  a  kind  of  a 
guide  to  those  who  contemplate  writing  under 
similar  circumstances: 

"Office  ok  The  Evening  Sqeal,  ) 
January  14,  1884.  \ 

"General  Passenger  Agent,  Great  North 
American  (Jit  there  K.  R.,  (  hicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  know  ay  return  mail 
whether  or  no  you  would  be  pleased  to  swap 
transportation  for  kind  words.  I  ara  the  editor 
of  The  Squeal,  published  at  this  place.  It  is  a 
paper  pure  in  tone,  worldwide  in  its  scope,  and 
irresistible  in  the  broad  sweep  of  its  mighty  arm. 

"  I  desire  to  visit  the  great  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans  this  winter,  and  would  be  willing  to 
yield  you  a  few  words  of  editorial  opinion,  set  in 
long  primer  type  next  to  pure  reading  matter, 
and  without  advertising  marks. 

"  My  object  in  thus  addressing  you  is  twofold. 
I  have  always  wanted  to  do  your  road  a  kind 
act  that  would  put  it  on  its  feet,  but  I  have 
never  before  had  the  opportunity.  This  winter  I 
feel  just  like  it,  and  am  not  only  willing  but  anx- 
ious. Another  object,  though  trivial,  perhaps,  to 
you,  is  vital  to  me.  If  I  do  not  get  the  pass  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  reach  there  till  the  Exposition 
is  over.  You  can  see  for  yourself  how  important 
it  is  that  I  should  have  transportation.  Day 
after  day  the  President  will  come  on  to  the 
grounds  and  ask  if  I  am  there.  Some  official 
will  salute  him  and  answer,  sadly:  'No,  Your 
Highness;  he  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  we  look 
for  him  soon.  He  is  said  to  be  stuck  in  a  mud- 
hole  somewhere  in  Egypt.'  Then  the  Exposition 
will  drag  on  again. 

"  You  may  make  the  pass  read,  '  For  self; 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  and  return,'  and  I  will 
write  the  editorial;  or  you  may  make  it  read, 
'Self  and  wife,' and  I  will  let  you  write  it  for 
yourself.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  my  friends. 
When  a  man  does  me  a  kind  act  or  shows  signs 
of  affection,  I  just  allow  him  to  walk  all  over 
me,  and  make  himself  perfectly  free  with  the 
policy  of  my  paper. 

"The  Evening  Squeal  has  been  heard  every- 
where. We  send  it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
and  its  influence  is  felt  wherever  the  English 
language  is  respected.  And  yet,  if  you  want  to 
belong  to  my  coterie  of  friends  you  .  can 
make  yourself  just  as  free  with  its  editorial 
columns  as  you  would  if  you  owned  it. 

"  And  yet  'The  Squeal  is  a  bad  one  to  stir  up. 
I  shudder  ts  think  what  the  result  would  be  if 
you  should  incur  the  hatred  of  The  Squeal.  Let 
us  avoid  such  a  subject,  or  the  possibility  of 
such  a  calamity. 

"  734*  Squeal  once  opposed  the  candidacy  of  a 
certain  man  for  the  office  of  School  District 
Clerk,  and  in  less  than  four  years  he  was  a 
corpse — struck  down  in  all  his  wonton  pride 
by  one  of  the  popular  diseases  of  the  day. 

"My  paper  at  one  time  became  the  foe  of  a 
certain  road  which  tapped  the  great  cranberry 
vineyards  of  Northern  Minnesota ;  and  that  very 
fall  the  cranberries  soured  on  the  vines! 

"I  might  go  on  for  pages  to  show  how  the 
pathway  of  the  Squeal  has  been  strewn  with  the 
ruins  of  railroads — all  prosperous  and  happy  till 
they  antagonized  us  and  sought  to  injure  us. 

"  I  believe  that  the  great  journals  and  trunk 
lines  of  the  land  should  stand  in  with  one  an- 
other. If  you  have  the  support  and  moral  en- 
couragement of  the  press,  you  will  feel  perfectly 
free  to  run  over  any  one  who  gets  on  your  track. 
Besides,  if  I  held  a  pass  over  your  road  I  should 
feel  very  much  reserved  about  printing  the  de- 
tails of  any  accident,  delay  or  wash-out  along 
your  line.  I  aim  to  mold  public  opinion;  but  a 
man  can  subsidize  and  corrupt  me  if  he  goes  at 
it  right.  I  write  this  to  kind  ol  give  you  a 
pointer  as  to  how  you  can  go  to  work  to  do  so, 
if  you  see  fit. 

"  Should  you  wish  to  pervert  my  high  moral 
notions  in  relation  to  railways,  please  make  it 
good  for  thirty  days,  as  it  may  take  me  a  week 
or  so  to  mortgage  my  property  and  get-  ready  to 
go  in  good  style.  I  will  let  you  know  on  what 
day  I  will  be  in  New  Orleans,  so  that  you  can 
come  and  see  meat  that  time.  Should  you  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audience  with  me, 
owing  to  the  throng  of  crowned  heads,  just  show 
this  autograph  letter  to  the  doorkeeper,  and  he 
will  show  you  right  in.  Wipe  your  boots  before 
entering.    Yours  truly, 

"Daniel  Webster  Brigcs, 

"  Editor  of  The  Squeal." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  railroad  official, 
however  disobliging,  would  hesitate  a  moment 
about  which  way  he  would  swing  after  reading 
an  epistle  after  this  pattern,  few,  indeed,  are 
the  men  who  would  be  impolitic  enough  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  such  a  paper  as  I  have  artfully 
represented  The  Squeal  to  be. — Bill  Nye,  m 
Courier -Journal. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


TIME  SCHEDULE,  SI M)AY,  SOT.  23.  1884. 


Train*  leave  and  are  <lue  to  arrive  at  San 
Fraiit'iM'u  a*  follows: 


l.liAVR 
FOR 


DESTINATION. 


8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

.4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•4.00  p.m. 

8.00  a.  111. 

3.0U  p.  111. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.30  p.m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 
(8. 00  a.  in. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.30  p.m. 

7.00  p.  111. 

7.30  a.  in. 
10.00  a.  111. 

3.00  p.  m. 
*5.oo  p.m. 

3.00  p.m. 

7.00  p.  m . 

8.00  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  111. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 


.  Benicia 


Calistoga  Mid  Napa- 
.Colfax  


.  Delia,  Redding  and  Portland. 
I  Iteming,  Kl  PatO  I  Kxprtss. .  . 

I  and  East  (  Kinigrant  . 

.  .Gall  and  lone  via  Livermore  . 

. . Gall  via  Martinez  

. .  Knight's  Landing  

.  .  Los  Angeles  and  South  

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton.  .  . 


A  R  k  i  v  K 
PROM 


.  Martinez  . 


.  .  Marysville  and  Chico  

1  Mojave  and  blast  I  Express. . , 
\       "         "      "     I  Kinigrant 
, .  Nilesand  Hay  ward*  


(  Ogden  and  East  I  Express. . . . 
I  "  "  "  I  Emigrant  . . 
j  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
(  and  Tehama  f  via  Woodland  . 
..Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"         via  Benicia  

14         via  Benicia  

**  via  Benicia  

..Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
. .  San  Jose  


Stockton  and  *  Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

•3.30  p.m.  .  .Stockton,  via  Martinez  

'  Tulare,  Fresno  |  

Madera  and  Merced.  (  

Vallejo  


y.30  a.  m, 
3.30  p.  m. 
8.00  a.  in. 
•9.30  a.  m, 
3.00  p.m, 
4.00  p.  m, 
3.00  p.  in 
8.00  a.  in. 
1  p. 


.  V  irginia  City  . 
.  Woodland 


6.40  p.  m. 
it.  10  a.m. 
10.10  a.  m. 
'10.10  a.  m. 

6.40  p. in. 

5  40  p.  111. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a. in. 

6.10  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
'  10.40  a.  m. 
10. 10  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
•8.40  a.  in. 

6.40  p.  m. 
•3.40  p.  in. 
10.40  a.  in. 

5.40  p.  111. 
10.40  a.  m. 

6. to  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  in. 

3.40  p.  in. 

9.40  a.  in. 
•8.40  a.  m. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 

9.40  a.  111. 

5.40  p.  m. 

6.40  p.  in. 

5.40  p.  m. 

6.40  p.  in. 


lo.  1 


>  a.  111. 


*6.oo  a.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
(3.40  p.  in. 
9.40  a.  in. 

5.40  p. in. 
'10.40  a.  m. 
*3-4°  P-  m- 
10.40  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
•3.40  p.  in. 


10. 10  a.  111. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 
6.40  p.  m. 
10.10  a.  m. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  " KAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAN  lJ—*6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8. 

8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12. 

1 .00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *  12.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALK — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8. 

*8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9. 
TO  FRUIT  VALK  (via  Ai.am-eda)— *9.3°.  6.30,  fn. 

*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8. 

9.00,    9.30,    IO.OO,    llO,30,    II.OO,    fll. 30,     I2.00,  tl2, 

i .00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6. 
6.30,  7.0c,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *  12.00. 
TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6  30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8. 

9.OO,  t9.30,  IO.OO,  {10.30,  II.OO,  {1I.3O,  I2.00,  I.OO,  2. 
3-00,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.00,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9, 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST'  BERKELEY— *6.oo,»6.'3o,7  00, '7.30,  f8 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  fi.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.3Q,  7.00. 


TO  "SAN  FKAM  IS«0"  Haily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.S3,  *7-23,  *7.53,  *8.23, 
*8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53.  *5-*3.  *S-53.  *6-2J. 
♦6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.amrda)— *5.is,  *5.45, 
16-45.  t9-'5.  *3'5- 

FROM  EAST'  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1,00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM   BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 

7-07,  7.37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,   '°-37.  11-07. 

11.37,  ".07,  12.37,  >-°7.  '-37.  2-°7.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4  °7> 

4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
FROM    ALAM  EDA  — 15.22,  t5.52,  (6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9  52,  Do. 22,  10.52,  fit. 22,  11.52, 

||2.22,  12.52,  fl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY  — (5.15,  ts-45.  16. 15,  6.45,  t-15, 

7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  tg-iS.  9-45.  D0.15,  10.45,  "-«5i  "-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45^  4.15.  4-45.  S-«5.  5-45.  6-i5.  6.45, 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  (7-15. 

7.45,  8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  Jl2.45.  «-45.  2-45.  3-45. 

4.45,  t5.i5.  5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  *7-'5-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAN  D—t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  f  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  tiy  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  4.4MHHI  \  \. 

Gen.  Pass.  &  T'kt.  AKt. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


BROAD  fiAUGE. 


WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 


Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice.  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  anil  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 

LSAVK 

s.  P; 

DESTINATION. 

AKRIVR 
S.  F. 

t6-5o  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
♦5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

1  1 

1  San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  I 
Menlo  Park. 

1  1 

6.35  a.  m. 
*8.io  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  in. 

8.36  p.  m. 
.5.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

1  I 
J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  1 
j   Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

1     9.03  a.  m. 
1  *io.o2  a.  m. 

3.36  p.  ra. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 
•3. 30  p.  m. 

)  1  iilroy ,  Pajaro,  ( astroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

1  *  10.02  a.  111. 
1     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  111. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

j  Mollisler  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

1  *  10. 0?  a.  m. 
1     6.08  p.  in. 

iu.40  a.  m. 
*3  30  p,  m. 

|  Watsoiivillr,  Aptos,  Soipiel  | 
1  (Camp  (  apitola».<*  S.  On/.  1 

|     6.08  p.  m, 

111.40  a.  in.       Soledad  and  Wav  Stations.     |      6.08  p.  m. 

•Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


KS' S  i'a  NbAKi)  ok  TlMfe. —  Trains  are  run  011  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co. I,  which  is  Ten  tio) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  I'p.m  adp.i;o  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICK  ETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptoi,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cntti  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


i:\nitsiov  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points'. 

For  Sundays  only,  j     80,11  S,""'ay  "'°"<in8:  8°°d  for 
3        3    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soiiuel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  ami  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Ofpkks. —  Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Ager.t. 
A.  C.  BASSRTT,  Superintendent. 

^SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS.  >a 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C* 
P.  R.  R.  TlMB  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  >idc>,  at 

8O  (~\  A-  Mm  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
.  O  W  villi- ,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Oatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2O  f~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
.  OW  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenlerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Oatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  Parlor  Car. 
ZL  ri(  )  I'.  M.|  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
*  • f  '  ^  '  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SAN  I'A  CRUZ. 

P\  EX<  URSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  ami  $2  50  to 
MP  «->SAN  J<  >SE,  ..n  SATU  KUAN'S  and  SU  N  DAYS, 
to  return  until  M  f )  N  I  >A  Y,  inclusive. 

8 1  \(  \  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
.WW  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$:$  (>0  to  BIG  TREES  and  SAN  I'A  CRUZ. 
$1  7rt  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA: 

00  —  86.30,  87-00,  7-30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 

IO.3O,  II.OO,  II.30A.M.  "(|I2.00,  12.30,111.00,1.30,^12.00, 
2.30,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 

8.30,  10.30,  11.45  f>-  M- 

Fi      FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 

OAKLAN  I)  —  (*5-3o,  S6.CO,  36.30,  7.00.  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,  1  o.cxi,  [0.30,  ifti.oOi  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
*|i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.301  10. jo,  11.45  P*  M- 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAM  EDA— 85.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  K10.46, 
11. 16, 11 11.46  A.  M.  12.16,1112.46,1.16,1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6. 16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  anil  Sundays  only. 
Tl(  KET|  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:<:<<; <..  BUSH  STREET, 
OKNAMKNTAU ENGRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enanii-lini!  executed  to  order. 


TRI- MONT  HOUSH. 


THK     PA  LACK     IIOTKI,     OK  CHICAGO, 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


GEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS   "\V  ILL   B  K   M  A  1)  K  . 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


GENOA. 


Christmas  Day  we  sighted  land  off  Genoa, 
latitude,  .14  degrees,  21  minutes,  18  seconds 
north,  longitude  H  degrees,  54  minutes,  24  sec- 
onds east.  A  strong  southerly  breeze  on  our 
hind  quarter  luffed  us  up  a  little  on  the  quarter 
deck  and  hauled  us  taut  amidships.  On  the  lee 
how  a  light  sea  was  breaking  as  a  young  land- 
lubber from  Corsica  leaned  athwart  the  tall  rail 
and  fed  the  hungry  sea  with  little  fragments  of 
his  breakfast.  Oil  to  the  lot t  lay  Genoa,  look- 
ing as  it  did  four  hundred  years  ago  when 
Columbus  was  reluctantly  born  there.  How 
times  have  changed  in  Genoa  since  Chris  used 
to  live  there!  Any  one  would  hardly  remember 
the  place  except  by  its  general  appearance  and 
the  pictures  fortunately  preserved  in  the 
geographies. 

A  railway  connects  Genoa  with  Turin.  I 
tried  to  get  a  pass  over  this  road,  but  met  with 
only  indifferent  success.  The  road  is  run 
almost  exclusively  by  foreigners.  Wherever  I 
go  in  Kuroiie  I  meet  this  great  drawback  and 
stumbling-block  to  enjoyment.  So  I  did  not 
make  the  railway  authorities  understand  about 
the  pass,  and  after  both  arms  had  been  talked 
loose,  I  said  it  was  no  matter;  I  would  sooner 
walk,  anyhow.  Still,  1  shall  leave  Italy  with  an 
unfriendly  feeling  toward  this  road,  and  shall  do 
all  I  can  to  turn  travel  over  some  other 
thoroughfare. 

Genoa  was  founded  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  yet  is  not  a  very  big  town  after  all. 
If  I  could  have  two  thousand  years  in  which  to 
build  a  town,  ami  couldn't  get  up  a  bigger,  better 
and  cleaner  town,  I  would  cease  to  be  a  townist 
and  enter  into  some  other  business  by  which  to 
obtain  a  livelihood. 

Genoa  is  mainly  celebrated  in  history  for  l>e- 
ing  the  birthplace  ol  a  man  who  discovered 
America,  and  yet  he  was  not,  strictly  siieaking, 
born  in  Genoa,  and  he  did  not  discover  America. 
Such  is  life!  Our  heroes,  our  gods,  and  our 
goddesses  melt  away  under  the  terrible  alchemy 
of  years,  and  history,  that  at  first  crowns  the 
obscure  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  at  last  tears 
down  the  name  she  has  worked  for  years  to 
carve,  and  tills  the  hungry  maw  of  oblivion  with 
the  inanimate  dust.  One  after  another  heroes, 
discoverers,  poet  sand  artists  fade  away.  William 
Tell,  Columbus,  Shakes|ieare  and  many  others 
have  suffered  again  and  again  at  the  hands  of  the 
historical  vampire,  and  it  would  seem  that  none 
of  us  are  absolutely  safe.  The  youngest  of  us 
may  yet  live  to  learn  that  l.ydia  E,  I'inkham 
was  not  the  author  of  her  own  vegetable  coin- 
pound.  Thus  we  live  and  labor  for  a  half  cen- 
tury to  perfect  a  balm  that  will  knock  the  blind 
staggers  higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite,  am!  at  last 
a  vandal  historian  robs  us  of  our  hard-won  fame. 
I  often  wonder  that  we  have  as  much  courage 
and  lolty  ambition  as  we  have. 

History  says  that  the  early  years  of  Genoa,  up 
to  1270,  were  stormy  and  tem|)estuous  in  the 
extreme,  the  government  being  democratic  in 
form.  Then  trio  democrats  got  out  of  "soap," 
and  I  judge  from  general  apjiearanccs  that  Ge- 
noa has  never  fully  recovered  the  loss.  A  "  soap  " 
campaign  through  Italy  at  the  present  time 
would  be  productive  of  much  good.  It  would 
muss  up  the  Mediterranean  pretty  bad,  however, 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  change  the  rich  olive  com- 
plexion of  the  people. 

The  first  Doge  was  elected  in  13.30.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  duties  ol  a  Doge  were,  nor  what 
salary  he  received,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  pay  was  good. 

Genoa  is  a  great  place  for  the  building  of 
ships.  Elegant  household  furniture  is  made 
here  also,  such  as  chairs,  tables,  cabinets,  and 
other  articles  of  virtue.  "  Me  virtuous  and  you 
will  be  happy,"  is  the  motto  of  the  Genoese. 
They  believe  in  having  a  motto,  whether  they 
use  it  or  not. 

Ten  years  ago  Genoa  had  a  population  ol  about 
162,000,  but  I  think  there  are  more  here  now.  I 
thought  I  counted  more  beggars  than  that,  and 
there  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred 
people  there  who  were  not  identified  with  that 
industry.  I  have  always  done  what  I  could  in 
America  to  relieve  want,  but  where  want  seems 
to  be  the  normal  condition  I  allow  nature  to 
take  her  course.  The  beggars  of  Italy  glory  in 
their  shame.  They  are  glad  that  they  thought 
of  it  instead  of  yielding  to  a  weak  and  foolish 
temptation  to  fritter  away  their  young  lives  in 
manual  labor. 

Thus  they  live  long  and  do  well,  especially  if 
nature  has  blessed  them  with  a  crooked  leg  or  a 
double  hump  on  the  back.  To  the  Italian  beg- 
gar a  large  voluptuous  tumor  on  a  face  that 
would  stop  a  clock  is  a  bonanza,  and  America 
is  the  most  liberal  in  its  contribution.— .5/7/  Nye, 
in  New York  Mercury. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  Hue 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALLS  SAFE  A  MM  K  TO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


LEMP'S  ST._LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO   NOR M AXN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Buith  Street,  San  Franclaeo. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  *'  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 
TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 

TT 

TT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esiing  well  its  aruma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
IT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT         T— . 

Any  person  will  he  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  1k>x  of 
*'  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  bOKM  of  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following: 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  numl>er  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  II.  &  S.,  Fottoffice  Box  1475.  or  by  send- 
ing answrrs  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco.  June  28, 1884. 

Mkskrh.  RiCHAKDS  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Touting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  anil  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  lea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Toluo  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA, 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  *  iuild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
KSTABLISIIKD   -   -A..    13.  1822. 

Capital  d, 000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Gojd 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

(Jko.  L.  Hrandhr,  Vice-President; 
Jamrs  G.  Fair,  Jamrs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Hank  "f  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  PURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  SaiiNome  mm-i, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

rVMEBAK  l>I  HECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLBR,  J.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  aad.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MOM  M.I  I   Jt  CO., 

>T.  3*3.  3'5  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   LUDUIKU  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MRS.O.   R.  JOHNSON.  Prop'r. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Stkkkt, 
Rooms  9  and  10,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  CHI  BAN 


(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  rV 


N  S;  F 


INSURANCE  C(  )MPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSKTS,  DECF.MHKR  31,  1884, 


it.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
\i. run*  111  11  Vlce-Prenident. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,804  77 
WILLIAM  j,  in  rrox.  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  \ssisi.  Secretary. 

\GKNTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIAN<  )S! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

in  the  World  I 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

8TKAM8HIP     COM  1  '  .V  N  Y, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Itrannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokoharia  with  steatiu-rs  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  ...THURSDAY)  JAN.  23d 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEIi.  3d 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  ruh 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  Kith 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  *8th 

SAN  PAULO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  ?d 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  1'icketa  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Towusend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
20?  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  G.n'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LF.I.AND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuartand  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16th 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  MARCH  2d 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  38  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Washington,  D.  C,  I 
March  27,  1883.  ( 
Nbw  Homr  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
5i2Tweltth  St.,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
634  Market  street,  S.  I  .. 

Established  18C3.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel, 


Till-  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  HOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO; 

OoC  of  t1i<r  moil  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No..  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensute  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[  I  K.M'K   M  AKK  I 

Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  arc  made  from  pu 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory, 


a 


Lorenzo 
re  white 


THE  It  EST 

PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  hy  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

Depot,  513  Snrrnliieiito  Street. 
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OUR  ROYAL  MASTER. 


Republican  government  is  at  an  end  in  San  Francisco. 
Emperor  O'l  >onnell  reigns.  His  throne  is  the  Morgue, 
his  scepter  a  rope,  and  his  unconstitutional  advisers  are 
drawn  from  the  first  circles  of  the  Sand-lot  nobility.  The 
obstinacy,  stupidity,  laziness  and  corruption  of  the  Fed- 
eral, state  and  municipal  officials  decided  His  Majesty  to 
depose  them.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  con- 
voked the  populace  before  the  new  City  Hall,  on  Sun- 
day, February  8,  1885,  and  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  laid  down  the  royal  programme.  He  indicated 
his  intention  to  banish  the  Federal  and  state  judges, 
should  they  continue  to  construe  the  law  contrary  to  his 
ideas  of  its  purposes  and  meaning.  He  engaged  to  dis- 
band the  Board  of  Health,  and  to  subject  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  his  authority.  He  announced  his  desire 
that  a  committee  of  the  nobility  be  formed  to  wait  upon 
the  various  functionaries  named,  and  give  them  notice 
that  if  at  the  end  of  forty  days  they  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  to  £ive  in  their  adhesion  and  take  the  oath  of  loy- 


alty to  Dictator  O'Donnell,  they  should  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  royal  pleasure. 

The  same  evening  His  Majesty  again  addressed  the 
populace,  and  subsequently  a  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, composed  of  the  Macs  and  ( )'s,  and  other  represent- 
atives of  the  nobility,  was  organized.  This  committee 
adopted  the  following  address: 

To  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Health  and  Supervisors  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  C'al. — ( Ikn  I  I.f.mf.N  :  Represent- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  large  majority  of  the  voters  of  this  city  and 
county,  and  observing,  as  we  have,  that  you  have  been  derelict  in 
the  duties  for  which  you  were  elected,  we  notify  you  that  if  the 
state  of  affairs  under  your  supervision  docs  not  take  a  different 
course,  and  if  you  are  not  going  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  which  you  were  elected,  faithfully  and  honestly,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  city  and  county, 
we  will  demand  and  sec  that  you  tender  your  resignations  Irom 
your  respective  offices.  The  derelictions  of  the  duties  to  which 
your  attention  is  particularly  called,  are  your  failure  to  erect  a 
public  Morgue  for  this  city  and  your  failure  to  clean  Chinatown. 

No  executions  have  yet  taken  place,  and  there  are 
grounds  for  entertaining  the  hope  that  effusion  of  blood 
will  be  avoided  by  the  submission  of  the  authorities. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  PLEASANT  EVENING. 


BY  MARION  HIM,. 


Having  written  a  short  story  for  one  of  the  Eastern 
magazines,  and  two  or  three  poems  in  blank  verse  for  a 
journal  of  the  Pacific  coast— and  being,  besides,  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  base-ball  department  of  a  sporting 
weekly— I  began  to  regard  myself,  and  to  be  regarded  by 
my  friends,  as  a  literary  character. 

To  one  of  these  friends,  a  Mrs.  Haker,  I  spread  myself 
so  successfully,  and  sent  so  many  marked  articles  from 
my  own  pen,  that  she  began  to  think  as  much  of  my  lit- 
erary achievements  as  I  did  myself,  were  that  possible, 
and  strove  hard  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  yours, 
respectfully,  and  two  remarkable  friends  of  hers  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gannet)  who  together  edited  a  scientific  monthly, 
and  were,  besides,  as  I  found  to  my  cost,  strikingly  intelli- 
gent people,  conversant  on  every  subject  to  be  known  or 
mentioned.  I,  too,  was  in  the  habit  of  "  chipping  in  "  in 
discussions  of  all  kinds;  but  my  facility  in  this  direction 
was  the  outgrowth  of  youthful  cheek,  and  by  no  means 
sprung  from  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed. 
Therefore,  when  a  polite  little  note  from  Mrs.  Baker  re- 
quested me  to  drop  in  on  Thursday  evening  to  meet  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gannet,  I  accepted  the  invitation  without  a 
minute's  hesitation. 

Knowing  that  Thursday  evenings  witnessed  what  Mrs. 
Baker  called  a  "charming  little  intellectual  gathering,' 
and  apprehending  meeting  many  others  besides  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gannet,  after  wavering  between  a  black  and  a  whiti 
tie,  I  put  on  the  latter,  and  bought  a  rose  bud  for  my  but- 
ton-hole. 

On  entering  the  well-filled  drawing-room,  the  oppressive 
sense  of  being  overdressed  settled  persistently  over  me, 
and  hung  about  me  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  effect  uall) 
destroying  any  interest  I  might  have  felt  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  wrapping  itself  like  a  mist  around  every  topi< 
broached  to  me. 

"  Mrs.  Gannet,  young  Mr.  H  ,  of  whom  I  have  so 

often  spoken." 

Mutual  recognitions. 

What  makes  the  clothes  of  intellectual  women  hang  so 
loosely  about  them?  Everything  on  Mrs.  Gannet  fitted 
badly.  She  wore  a  stiff  collar-band  and  cuffs,  and  folded 
her  arms  when  she  talked.  She  was  little,  of  course,  and 
had  her  hair  dragged  abruptly  back  from  a  slightly  bump) 
forehead ;  but  her  face,  with  its  quick  bright  eyes,  was 
peculiarly  pleasant,  with  a  light  in  it  that  went  out  sud- 
denly when  she  ceased  talking,  as  if  it  had  been  turned 
off  like  the  gas. 

"  Mr.  Gannet." 

Inarticulate  mumbles  on  both  sides. 

He  was  rather  an  ordinary  looking  gentleman,  with  a 
thin  beard,  pale  eyes,  and  every  large  knuckles.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  business  suit,  as  were  the  two  other  gentle- 
men in  the  room.  This  1  perceived  with  an  inward  sink- 
ing, and  the  perfume  from  my  rose  bud  turned  me  faint. 

Then  followed  several  more  introductions  to  people 
whose  names  the  haunting  sense  of  my  white  tie  made  it 
impossible  to  remember. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  I  saw  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  room  a  worldly  looking,  every-day  young  lady  with 
bangles,  and  would  have  given  a  month's  salary  to  have 
been  next  to  her  (she  wasn't  a  bit  intellectual  in  ap- 
pearance) ;  but  the  knowledge  that  I  was  in  full  evening 
dress  among  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  not,  tied  me 
to  my  chair. 

The  conversation  which  I  interrupted  was  on  stenog- 
raphy among  the  Greeks.  It  was  resumed;  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  young  lady  with  the  bangles, 
were  intensely  interested.  While  I  was  watching  Mrs. 
Gannet's  mouth,  and  the  way  it  twitched  up  on  one  side, 
she  caught  my  eye,  and  asked,  in  her  point-blank,  pre- 
cise way — 

"  Ah,  what  do  you  think  of  the  decision  of  Herr 
Gomperz? " 

I  lamely  told  her  that  he  was  not  a  friend  of  mine ; 
which  remark  caused  much  surprise,  a  surprise  that  I 
shared  when  Mrs.  Gannet  said,  sharply — 

"  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  expect  that  he  was.  I  wished  to 
find  whether  you  agreed  with  him,  or  whether  you  still 
consider  stenography  to  have  originated  among  the 
Romans." 

A  dead  silence  followed.  All  eyes  were  upon  me,  and 
the  company  were  sternly  awaiting  my  decision.  It  was 
dreadful.  After  an  agonized  reflection,  which  only  re- 
sulted in  my  mentally  separating  the  word  into  sienos  and 
graphein,  I  faltered  iOut  that  I  had  not  given  the  subject 
of  Grecian  stenography  the  attention  it  merited. 

Mrs.  Gannet  said  "  Oh,  indeed!  "  sharply,  and  dropped 
me. 

After  I  had  recovered  from  my  agitation,  my  mind 
suddenly  misgave  me  on  the  size  of  my  feet.  Surely  they 
were  abnormally  large!  No  one  else's  feet  covered  so 
much  carpet.  I  was  covertly  comparing  mine  with  all 
the  feet  in  my  neighborhood,  and  making  painful  dis- 
coveries, when  Mr.  Gannet  startled  me  by  observing, 
pleasantly — 

"Curious  what  a  price  the  Mazarin  Bible  has  brought. 
Are  you  not  surprised  at  such  a  degree  of  bibliomania?  " 
I  was  more  surprised  than  he  expected.    The  Mazarin 


Bible!  I  had  heard  of  the  King  James  Bible,  of  a  black- 
letter  Bible,  but  here  was  something  that  stumped  me. 
I  had  to  confess  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Mazarin  Bible 
I  was  ignorant. 

"Is  it  possible!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gannet,  in  amaze- 
ment, exchanging  a  glance,  quick  but  full  of  meaning, 
with  Mrs.  Gannet. 

Afterwards  I  found  that  Mrs.  Baker  had  suggested  to 
the  editors  that  they  might  find  in  me  a  valuable  contrib- 
utor to  their  scientific  journal.  No  wonder  my  luckless 
replies  struck  consternation  to  their  hearts. 

"  I  understand  from  Mrs.  Baker  that  you  contribute  to 
a  publication  of  this  coast.    May  I  ask  its  name?" 

Why  had  all  the  voices  stopped?  Why  was  there  a 
dead  silence  prevailing  when  I  bellowed  forth  my  answer? 

"  It  is  a  paper  devoted  to  athletics  and  outdoor  sports, 
and  is  called  the  ." 

"Ah,"  said  my  inquisitor,  in  a  doubtful  voice.  "And 
your  department?  " 

Oh,  that  the  invincible  nine  had  been  present  to  wit- 
ness the  hangdog  way  in  which  their  captain  faltered 
out — 

"  I  send  in  reports  of  our  base-ball  matches,  sir." 

A  pained  expression  swept  over  the  company,  and  I — 
I  was  in  a  state  of  perspiring  dispair. 

Mr.  Gannet  drop[>ed  me,  as  his  wife  had  done,  and  the 
young  lady  with  the  bangles  grinned. 

Fool  that  I  was!    Why  had  I  bought  a  rose  bud? 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Gannet  began  to  discourse  on 
some  lately  discovered  traces  of  prehistoric  man,  and  his 
hearers  were  enraptured.  He  spoke  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, and  became  so  carried  away  by  his  subject  that  his 
plain  face  shone  with  a  heroic  light.  How  I  felt  my 
terrible  inferiority!  How  I  writhed  under  the  commiser- 
ating glances  that  were  thrown  at  me ! 

These  people  were  all  desperately  in  earnest;  there  was 
no  affectation  of  |>edantry.  If  there  had  been,  my  soul 
would  have  found  relief  in  relentless  sarcasm,  in  scathing 
satire;  I  would  have  laid  bare  their  wretched  pretensions, 
and  would  have  lashed  them  with  that  most  refined  cat- 
o'-nine-tails,  irony.  Thus  1  fumed  within  myself.  Oh, 
how  terrible  it  is  to  have  your  ignorance  brought  home 
to  you ! 

The  one  w  ho  made  me  suffer  most  was  the  young  lady 
with  the  bangles.  The  others  were  all  so  wrapped,  heart 
and  soul,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  were  perforce 
so  far  above  the  petty  trials  and  vanities  that  engulf  the 
ignorant,  that  they  soon  forgot  my  outre  appearance,  pre- 
tentious entrance,  and  subsequent  wilting,  in  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  prehistoric  man.  But  the  young  lady 
with  the  bangles,  caring  much  less  for  prehistoric  man 
than  she  did  for  the  tangible  nineteenth  century  article, 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  misery,  and  divided  her  time  be- 
tween casting  scowling  glances  at  the  unconscious  dis- 
putants and  giggling  maliciously  at  my  misfortunes. 
This  unmanned  me,  and  I  began  to  lose  my  ease  of  bear- 
ing, and  kept  finding  my  shoulders  in  queer  places.  An 
old  lady  in  s|>ectaclcs,  seated  three  chairs  away,  moved 
her  position,  and,  to  my  unfeigned  and  open  amazement, 
knocked  against  one  of  my  wretched  feet,  that  had  wormed 
itself  during  my  embarrassment  into  her  vicinity,  via  the 
back  of  the  chairs.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  haul 
in  my  length  of  limb  amid  indignant  glances  of  the  com- 
pany. 

One  alter  another  the  guests  took  me  in  hand,  and  tried 
to  strike  some  faint  spark  of  intelligence  from  me;  and 
one  after  another  failed.  I  was  like  a  bad  fire-cracker, 
that,  after  repeated  and  unsuccessful  applications  of  the 
fuse,  goes  off  in  a  dreary  sizzle  of  gunpowder. 

This  fate  mine?  1,  who  have  shone  with  such  brill- 
iancy at  all  our  club  meetings,  to  feel  degradation  like 
this  before  a  score  of  intelligent  thinking  people? 

Do  I  sleep?  do  I  dream? 
Do  I  wonder  and  doubt? 
Are  things  what  they  seem? 
Or  is  visions  about? 

An  unhealthy  looking  young  man  beside  me  turned  and 
said,  abruptly: 

"  1  've  seen  you  out  riding  ! " 
(Impossible  on  my  salary.) 
'■  I  don't  think  so,"  I  said. 
"Hey?" 

He  turns  his  off  ear  to  me.  Greatest  of  all  horrors!  the 
youth  is  slightly  deaf.  Who  does  not  know  the  agony 
attendant  on  bawling  trivial  replies  to  a  person  hard  of 
hearing,  when  an  interested  audience  listens  to  your 
efforts?  And  they  were  interested.  Catching  my  remark , 
they  fancied  I  was  about  to  confute  an  argument  just 
advanced,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  me. 

Getting  up  the  necessary  steam,  I  repeated,  loudly — 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Don't  think  what?" 

(He  was  looking  fierce.) 

"  Don't  think  you  have  seen  me  out  riding." 

"What?" 

"  I  said,  I  don't  think  you  have  seen  me  out  riding  !  "  1 
roared. 

"Who  said  I  did?"  asked  the  sallow  yonth,  angrily. 
"  I  said,  '  That's  a  very  clear  argument.'" 

He  turned  away  wrathfully.  Mrs.  Baker,  after  flashing 
an  indignant  glance  at  me,  quietly  requested  Mr.  Gannet 
to  proceed  with  his  argument  from  where  .he  was  inter- 
rupted. 


From  the  young  lady  with  the  bangles  came  a  sup- 
pressed snort  of  mirth.  Words  are  not  yet  coined  that 
can  express  my  agony.  Without  hyperbole,  it  was  real, 
blinding  agony.  And  to  have  offended  Mrs.  Baker,  the 
kindest,  best  of  friends! 

Cake  and  wine  were  brought  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
was  two  glasses  of  wine  and  several  slices  of  cake  ahead 
of  every  other  person  in  the  room.  The  refreshment 
acted  like  rain  on  a  parched  and  drooping  flower-stem. 
I  began  to  rise  and  stiffen. 

Over  his  wine,  Mr.  Baker  made  a  remark  about  some- 
thing which  he  called  by  a  word  sounding  like  agglewob- 
blite.  He  said  he  had  just  mounted  an  agglewobblite, 
and  had  placed  it  in  the  order  celastracea. 

Quite  an  innocent  remark  it  seemed;  but  in  a  second 
the  whole  room  was  up  in  arms  against  and  wrestling 
with  the  agglewobblite. 

"  Placing  it  in  the  order  celastracea  !  I  am  surprised," 
wrangled  Mr.  Gannet.  "What  is  your  authority?  what 
led  you  to  do  it?  what  determined  you?  " 

"  The  fruit  is  a  red  aril.  Surely,  that  is  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  order." 

The  two  gentlemen  grew  excited  and  angry,  and  threw 
arguments  and  sneers  back  and  forth  until  it  seemed  as 
though  the  wrangle  might  grow  serious. 

I  was  standing  near  the  disputants  with  a  glass  of  wine 
in  my  hand.  In  the  heat  of  argument,  Mr.  Gannet 
pounced  upon  me  and  said,  fiercely  : 

"  He  has  not  a  shadow  of  authority.  He  is  wrong. 
In  your  opinion  do  you  not  consider  Mr.  Baker's  classi- 
fication faulty?  " 

The  time  had  come  for  me  to  distinguish  myself.  I 
dashed  off  the  wine  and  answered,  loudly  : 
"No!" 

Mr.  Gannet  started  as  if  he  had  been  struck.  Mr. 
Haker  seized  my  hand,  asking,  feverishly: 

"  Where  would  you  place  it,  my  dear  sir?  Where  would 
you  place  it?  " 

Conquering  an  inclination  to  answer,  "  In  blooming 
Jericho,"  I  replied,  dogmatically,  "In  the  ce/astraeea, 
every  pop ! " 

Mr.  Haker  nearly  wrung  my  hand  off  in  his  gratitude; 
and  I  silenced  Mr.  Gannet,  who  defiantly  asked  for  my 
authority,  by  saying,  haughtily: 

"  The  red  aril,  sir;  you  have  overlooked  the  red  aril." 
The  company  were  electrified.  So  was  1. 
After  this  I  was  pleased  to  find  myself  lying  fluently, 
and  almost  unconsciously.  Every  book  that  was  men- 
tioned I  claimed  to  have  read;  with  every  man  of  note  I 
was  on  speaking  terms;  some  I  singled  out  as  distant 
connections  of  mine;  no  kind  of  a  wobblne  would  have 
snagged  me;  and  had  the  subject  of  Grecian  stenography 
been  exhumed  again,  I  would  have  been  equal  to  it. 

All  my  evening's  misery  had  been  occasioned  by  my 
honestly  confessing  my  ignorance;  now  I  regained  my 
self-respect  by  wholesale  lying. 

Did  I  wish  to  talk  to  the  young  lady  with  the  bangles? 
I  did.  Evening  suit,  white  tie,  rose  bud  and  all,  I  walked 
the  length  of  the  room  and  cultivated  her.  She  was  a 
charming  girl;  one  of  the  pleasantest  conversationalists. 
She  hardly  knew  B  from  a  bull's  foot,  but  she  was  charm- 
ing. She  said  she  thought  the  Thursday  evenings  were 
"just  horrid,"  but  that  her  aunt,  the  old  lady  in  spec- 
tacles, made  her  come.  We  discovered  that  we  were 
both  going  to  the  same  social  on  Saturday  night.  I 
engaged  three  dances  ahead.  She  accepted  the  rose- 
bud. I  pinned  it  on  her  dress.  I  purloined  her  lace- 
edged  handkerchief,  and  placed  it  in  the  inside  pocket 
of  my  coat.  She  saw  the  theft,  and  laughed  and  blushed. 
Our  conversation  was  brilliant,  witty,  sparkling. 

Her  aunt  asked  her  to  sing,  and  I  offered  to  play  her 
accompaniment. 

The  music  was  new  to  me,  but  I  rushed  boldly  into  it. 
The  accompaniment  seemed  not  to  go  with  her  voice. 
Heavens,  what  a  discordant  crash  that  was!  I  was  sure 
I  was  playing  correctly,  for  I  read  music  very  well.  The 
discord  increased.  Our  teeth  were  on  edge.  "This 
must  be  something  classical,"  I  thought,  desperately, and 
played  away  more  loudly  than  ever.  When,  at  last,  the 
song  ended  in  a  heart-rending  jumble  of  excruciating 
discords,  I  glanced  at  the  signature,  and  found  I  had 
mistaken  the  fiats  for  sharps. 

Was  I  daunted?  No.  I  offered  to  play  something 
else;  and  this  time  the  accompaniment  was  easy.  To 
show  the  guests  that  I  could  play  music  at  sight  swiftly 
and  correctly,  I  rushed  the  song  along  until  the  young 
lady's  voice  was  started  on  a  headlong  gallop.  The  as- 
tounding velocity  with  which  I  played  that  accompani- 
ment would  have  gratified  Chopin. 

At  the  conclusion  the  young  lady,  trembling  with  in- 
dignation, pointed  scornfully  to  the  name  of  the  song. 
It  was  called  "  Tired,"  and  in  it  the  singer,  after  wailing 
through  three  verses,  dies  as  the  last  chord  is  struck.  It 
should  have  been  played  like  a  dirge. 

The  meeting  was  breaking  up;  and  it  was  about  time. 
Hereafter,  preserve  me  from  intellectual  gatherings;  I 
want  something  good  and  common. 

On  the  homeward  journey  (made  at  a  pace  outrivaling 
Tarn  O'Shanter),  I  registered  a  vow  to  give  up  writing 
blank  verse  in  the  future,  and  take  to  studying. 

P.  S.    As  yet,  have  received  no  notice  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gannet  to  the  effect  that 'they  wish  me  to  contrib- 
I  ute  to  their  scientific  monthly. 
I     San  Francisco,  February,  '85. 
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THE  GALLEY-SLAVE'S  DAUGHTER. 


BY  ALFRED  DUMESNIL. 


In  the  woods  forming  what  remains  of  the  forest  of 
Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from  a  small  village  called  Solen- 
thal,  a  narrow  path  leads  from  the  high  road  to  a  spot 
once  occupied  by  charcoal  burners,  but  now  abandoned. 
It  is  a  gloomy  place.  The  ground  for  pretty  nearly  an 
acre  was  black  where  charcoal  had  been  burned  and 
stored,  while  a  small  fringe  of  green  grass  had  pushed  it- 
self forward  from  the  forest,  and  commenced  regaining 
the  lost  ground.  In  the  center  was  a  deep  hole,  to  be 
entered  only  on  one  side,  by  a  narrow  path.  In  this  was 
a  small  hut  of  wretched  aspect — one  of  millions  in  France, 
whose  glitter  and  glory  hide  the  most  fearful  misery  in  all 
Europe;  where  sound  and  show  conceal  from  us  sixteen 
millions  of  paupers.  This  hut  had  no  window.  It  was 
circular  in  form,  and  closely  resembled  an  Indian  wigwam. 
It  consisted  of  three  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  these  three 
meeting  together,  tied  together,  and  then  thatch  and  mud 
on  the  outside.  A  hole  was  left  in  the  top  for  smoke  to 
pass  through.  The  floor  was  of  mud.  In  one  corner  was 
a  pile  of  straw,  which,  with  two  chairs  and  a  table,  formed 
the  whole  of  the  furniture.  It  was  occupied  by  two  wom- 
en and  a  large  dog.  At  the  moment  when  our  narrative 
commences  only  one  was  at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of 
about  fifty,  poorly  but  not  meanly  clad.  She  was  clean 
and  tidy,  and  she  plied  her  needle  with  unceasing  energy. 
She  was  sewing  for  a  living. 

A  short  distance  off,  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  a  woman, 
or  rather  a  young  girl,  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  was 
picking  up  wood  and  laying  it  on  an  outspread  cloth  on 
the  ground.  She,  too,  plied  her  work  industriously,  for 
until  sufficient  fuel  had  been  collected  she  could  not  cook 
their  humble  dinner.  Presently  she  seemed  satisfied  with 
what  she  had  gathered,  and  was  about  to  start  homeward, 
when  two  horsemen  issued  from  the  wood  and  came 
along,  walking  their  horses  slowly.  One  was  a  young 
man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  rosy  cheeked,  handsome, 
and  full  of  health;  the  other,  about  ten  years  his. senior, 
and  evidently  an  habitue  of  the  boulevards  and  cafes  of 
Paris.  His  pale  face,  made  paler  by  a  thin  black  mus- 
tache and  jet-black  hair  and  hollow,  sunken  eyes,  spoke 
of  the  man  of  late  hours  and  pleasures.  His  face  was 
cold  and  repulsive,  while  that  of  the  other  was  open  and 
frank. 

What  a  wretched  occupation  for  such  a  pretty  girl, 
thought  the  young  man,  as  he  rode  forward  and  approached 
her.  "  Surely ,  my  dear,  you  might  put  your  taper  finders 
to  better  use.  Here's  what  will  buy  you  firewood  for  a 
month."    And  ht  threw  a  napoleon  at  her  feet. 

The  girl  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  him  reproachfully. 
She  was  about  eighteen.  Her  fair  skin,  her  blue  eyes, 
her  curly,  golden  hair,  her  simple,  childlike  manner,  com- 
bined to  make  something  he  had  never  seen  before.  Her 
expression  was  timid,  and  yet  proud,  and  looking  into 
her  eyes,  the  young  man  was  not  surprised  at  the  reply  he 
received. 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  done  nothing  to  give  you  the  right 
to  insult  me.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  meant  kindly, 
but  I  ask  alms  of  no  one." 

"Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,"  replied  the  young  man. 
"  I  meant  no  insult,  I  assure  you.  I  thought  you  poor, 
and  wished  to  help  you." 

"Thank  you,  monsieur,  for  the  first  kind  word  I  have 
heard  these  fifteen  years,  except  from  my  own  mother," 
said  the  young  girl.  "  But  go  your  way,  or  else  the  whole 
country  will  shun  you,  too." 

"  Begone,  you  vile  creature !  "  cried  the  other  horseman, 
who  had  just  come  up.  "  How  dare  you  speak  to  a  gentle- 
man?" 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  monsieur;  he  spoke  to  me." 

"  If  you  address  another  word  to  me  I  will  scourge  you 
with  my  whip." 

"  Monsieur  is  perhaps  a  coward,"  said  the  gentle  girl, 
stung  to  anger  for  once. 

"  Nay,  Edward,  you  surely  would  not  strike  a  woman?  " 

"  Do  you  call  Madeleine  Pierrepoint,  the  child  of  the 
assassin  of  my  uncle  Dubois,  a  woman?" 

"Madeleine  Pierrepoint!"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
amazed.  "And  this  is  Madeleine?  Surely,  she  is  not  a 
woman,"  he  said,  as  he  rode  slowly  away. 

His  companion  quickly  followed  him,  leaving  the  young 
girl  in  tears.  She  picked  up  the  gold  piece,  intending  to 
return  it  to  the  owner,  and  gathering  her  wood  together, 
started  for  the  hut. 

"Tell  me  the  story  of  this  girl,"  said  the  young  man, 
gravely. 

He  told  it. 

Fifteen  years  before,  the  fathers  of  Madeleine  and  Mon- 
sieur Dubois  )a  landowner),  had  been  intimate  friends. 
Pierrepoint  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  holding  a 
good  position  in  the  office  of  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  was 
Monsieur  Dubois,  a  rich  marl,  but  a  miser.  It  appeared 
that  one  afternoon  Dubois  asked  his  friend  to  accompany 
him  to  a  small  town  a  few  miles  off,  to  receive  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  pay  off  a  number  of  workmen  in  his  employ. 
It  was  afterwards  proved  that  they  received  the  money, 
dined  together,  drank  a  good  deal  of  wine,  and  then 
started  for  home  on  foot.  Next  morning  the  body  of 
Dubois  was  found  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the 


house  of  Pierrepoint.     He  had  been  murdered,  and 
robbed  of  all  his  money. 

Pierrepoint,  as  his  companion,  was  visited  by  the  police, 
and  he  stated  to  them  that  on  reaching  his  house  Dubois 
bade  him  go  in,  saying  he  could  walk  home  in  safety. 
He  requested  him,  however,  to  keep  a  couple  of  thousand 
francs  in  silver,  remarking  that  it  was  too  heavy  to  carry, 
and  that  he  would  get  it  in  the  morning.  Of  the  sixteen 
thousand  francs  in  gold  he  declared  he  knew  nothing. 
On  this  he  was  arrested  as  an  assassin,  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life.  His  wife,  who  testi- 
fied for  her  husband  at  the  trial,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
people  as  an  accomplice.  To  avoid  insult  in  the  streets, 
she  left  the  town.  She  had  expended  her  last  franc  in 
the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  was  finally  driven  for  shelter 
for  herself  and  her  child  to  the  charcoal  burners'  deserted 
hut.  She  would  no*  leave  the  country,  and  still  clung  to 
the  hope  that  her  husband's  innocence  would  one  day  be 
proven. 

"And  you  join,  Edward,  in  the  infamous  persecution! 
Supposing  the  father  guilty  (which  is  not  clear  to  me), 
why  should  this  poor  girl  suffer  for  his  sin? " 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  you  have  just  returned  from  Amer- 
ica, where  you  have  picked  up  some  strange  notions. 
For  my  part,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  my  uncle's  assassin 
are  very  hateful  beings." 

"  Poor  girl !  I  think  I  see  her  meek  face  now,  looking 
at  me  so  sweetly." 

"  Why,  the  fellow's  in  love  with  her! "  cried  Dubois. 

"  Half;  and  what's  more,  Edward,  do  you  know,  I'd 
marry  the  girl  to-morrow  if  she'd  have  me." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  amaze  me.  Surely,  you  cannot 
be  serious? " 

"Time  will  show.  But  now,  dear  friend,  I  must  say 
good-bye;  your  path  lies  to  the  right,  and  a  business  en- 
gagement calls  me  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Arthur  waiteduntil  he  saw  his  friend  out  of  sight,  and 
then,  turning  his  horse,  galloped  hard  toward  the  hut. 

When  Madeleine  returned  to  the  miserable  dwelling 
and  set  about  making  a  fire  she  told  her  mother  what  had 
passed  and  showed  her  the  gold  piece.  "  I  do  not  care," 
she  said,  "  for  what  young  Monsieur  Dubois  said,  but  I 
am  grieved  that  the  handsome  young  stranger  should 
have. said  that  I  am  not  a  woman." 

"You  are  not  a  woman,  but  an  angel,"  said  Arthur. 
He  had  approached  the  hut  on  foot,  and  had  heard  a 
portion  of  the  conversation. 

"  You  seem  surprised,  madame,"  said  the  young  man, 
"but  you  will  be  more  so  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
come  ten  thousand  miles  to  prove  your  husband's  inno- 
cence, and  to  ask  you  to  give  me  your  daughter  in  mar- 
riage." 

"Are  you  speaking  seriously,  sir?"  gasped  the  poor 
woman. 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  madame,  that  I  tell  you  but  the 
simple  truth.  Be  calm,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story 
in  a  few  words.  About  seven  years  ago  I  went  to  Peru 
in  search  of  fortune.  I  started  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  a  large  practice.  I  knew  many  Frenchmen  in 
Lima,  but  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Chauvel  was  my 
most  intimate  friend.  He  was  twice  my  age;  ever  grave, 
and  often  even  sad.  He' was  a  man  upon  whose  mind 
some  secret  lay  heavily.  He  had  many  good  qualities, 
was  kind  to  the  poor,  and  1  liked  him.  We  used  to  meet 
at  a  cafe  every  evening,  play  piquet,  drink  a  bottle  of 
claret  together,  and  then  walk  home.  He  was  rich  and 
lived  in  great  style,  but  not  in  any  way  up  to  his  income. 
People  wondered  why  he  never  married,  but  he  said  that 
he  had  been  married  once,  and  did  not  want  to  try  the 
experiment  again.  He  looked  with  alarm  at  the  prospect 
of  my  settling  down  in  life,  as  he  said  that  he  wished  to 
preserve  one  bachelor  friend. 

"About  a  year  ago  he  fell  sick,  and  the  doctors  told 
him  that  he  could  not  recover.  When  he  found  there  was 
no  hope  he  sent  for  me. 

"  'Arthur,'  said  he,  '  listen  to  a  dying  man,  and  do  not 
interrupt  me.  You  see  on  this  bed  a  thief  and  an  assas- 
sin !  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  France,  I  saw  in  a  hotel  two 
men  dining  together,  one  of  whom  had  just  received  about 
eighteen  thousand  francs.  A  dreadful  thought  came  into 
my  head.  I  was  not  poor,  but  I  was  wicked.  I  followed 
these  two  men  as  they  left  the  hotel.  They  walked  on 
their  way  to  Solenthal  together.  I  dared  not  attack 
both,  and  once  or  twice  I  thought  of  giving  up  my  fearful 
design.  But  at  the  house  of  one,  named  Pierrepoint,  they 
parted,  and  my  victim,  Dubois,  continued  on  his  way 
alone.  I  was  monster  enough  to  think  that  heaven  had 
given  him  up  to  me.  I  followed  him,  stabbed  him  in  the 
back,  took  his  money' and  fled.  I  spare  you  my  thoughts 
and  my  fifteen  years  of  mental  torture.  I  reached  ( 'allao, 
embarked  in  business  and  acquired  a  fortune;  but  I  have 
never  known  a  happy  moment.  Not  only  had  I  murdered 
him,  but  his  friend  l'icrrcpoint  was  arrested  as  the  guilty 
party,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Arthur, 
I  have  left  you  my  sole  heir,  on  certain  conditions. 
Take  my  property,  and  think  while  you  enjoy  it  of  its 
unhappy  present  owner.  I  will  make  a  public  confession 
of  my  crime;  you  will  pay  the  heirs  of  Dubois  their  six- 
teen thousand  francs,  and  thus  obtain  the  pardon  of  the 
innocent  Pierrepoint.  Refuse  me,  and  I  will  die  impeni- 
tent, for  my  only  friend  will  have  deserted  me.' 

"  I  accepted." 


"And  may  God  bless  you  !  "  said  the  weeping  woman, 
while  Madeleine  hid  her  head  in  her  mother's  lap. 

"  An  hour  later,  in  presence  of  the  English  and  French 
consuls,"  continued  Arthur,  "Chauvel  made  an  affida- 
vit, which  was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
Paris.  And  here"  (drawing  forth  a  letter)  "  is  a  free  par- 
don for  your  husband." 
A  faint  cry  of  joy  came  from  both  women. 
"  And  now,  Madeleine,"  said  he,  taking  the  young 
girl's  hands,  "  before  I  have  a  chance  for  rivals,  may  I 
renew  the  request  for  your  hand  and  heart?  " 

"  Monsieur,  no  man  on  earth  can  ever  do  for  me  what 
you  have  done.  In  an  hour  I  have  lived  years  of  joy, 
which  I  owe  to  you.  (Jive  me  back  my  father,  and  the 
loan  of  my  whole  life,  if  you  value  it,  shall  be  your  poor 
reward." 

This  sudden  resolution  of  the  young  girl,  so  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  was  heartily  approved  of  by 
her  mother. 

Next  morning  there  sat  in  an  inn  in  Solenthal,  waiting 
for  breakfast,  a  man  not  old,  but  bowed  by  years  of  misery  ; 
he  was  gray-haired  and  pale.  On  either  side  of  him  sat  a 
woman — one  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  daughter.  They 
had  been  talking  for  hours,  and  were  not  weary  yet.  A 
young  man  sat  opposite,  his  face  beaming  with  delight. 

At  length  a  hurried  step  was  heard,  and  Edward  Du- 
bois entered  the  room.  He  started,  and  would  have  re- 
tired, but  Arthur  caught  him  by  the  wrist,  saying :  "  I  can 
well  understand  that  you  arc  ashamed,  and  would  escape 
our  presence.  Read  this,  and  you  will  understand  all." 
And  he  placed  in  his  hand  the  pardon  and  full  confession 
of  the  real  assassin. 

Edward  Dubois  read  it  in  silence.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  turned  and  grasped  the  ex-c  onvict's  hands. 

"  No  apology  can  atone  for  my  conduct,"  he  said, 
"  but  all  I  can  do  I  will." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Pierrepoint,  in  a  husky  voice,  "  you 
did  but  as  all  the  world  did.  You  judged  me  guilty,  and 
looked  for  the  last  fifteen  yea'rs  upon  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter as  outcasts." 

Edward  Dubois  made  no  reply.  1 1c,  like  all  the  coun- 
try round,  felt  horrified  when  he  found  how  unjust  had 
been  the  awful  suffering  of  Pierrepoint.  And  never  was 
wedding  more  joyously  celebrated  than  that  of  Arthur  de 
Versan  and  Madeleine  Pierrepoint.  Still,  I  have  not 
heard  that  anyone  in  the  Ardennes  has  been  cured  of  the 
habit  of  judging  too  hastily,  or  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
guilty  upon  the  innocent. —  Translated  from  the  French, 
for  the  San  Franciscan,  by  IV.  G.  Kelly. 


THE  H  MALADY. 


Although  a  very  large  majority  of  the  subjects  of  I  ler 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  do  say  "  otel,"  and  most  of  them 
(yet  a  much  smaller  number)  do  say  "  hoyster,"  to  assume 
that  all  of  them  do  so  would  be  unwarranted  and  injuri- 
ous. Those  who  say  hotel  are,  it  is  true,  not  many,  nor 
easily  found;  but  those  who  say  "  hoyster,"  although  very 
numerous— a  vast  multitude,  forming,  indeed,  the  hulk  of 
the  people  of  England— are  much  fewer  than  those  who, 
on  the  point  in  question,  violate,  in  degrees  various  but 
less  atrocious,  the  now  accepted  standard  of  speech  in 
that  country.  These  two  words,  thus  pronounced,  rep- 
resent the  two  extremes  of  the  H  malady.  An  Eton  and 
( )xford  bred  peer  may  ( f  do  not  sav  always  does ;  far  from 
it)  say  "otel";  but  "hoyster"  and  the  like  are  heard 
only  from  those  whose  associations  in  their  early  years 
were  with  people  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life. 

For  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  II  in  England 
is  a  shibboleth  distinctive  of  birth  and  breeding.  Not 
only  men  of  wealth,  but  highly  educated  men,  scholars, 
and  men  of  scientific  acquirements  who  write  capita) 
letters  after  their  names,  "  drop  their  h's"  in  England, 
just  as  in  America  men  of  like  position  have  a  nasal 
twang,  and  say  "Mu'ica"  for  America,  and  the  like. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  the  president  of  one  of  our  colleges 
say  "fambly"  for  family,  and  "  chimbly  "  for  chimney, 
half  a  dozen  times  in  half  an  hour.  Habits  of  speech 
acquired  in  youth  are  almost  if  not  quite  ineradicable. 
They  are  surely  so  after  twenty  years  of  age.  The  British 
H  malady  seems,  however,  to  be  the  most  irremediable 
of  all  the  ills  of  speech.  I  have  had  op|M>rtunities  of 
observing  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  long  residence  in 
this  country,  even  under  conditions  the  most  favorable 
for  the  acquirement,  through  contact  and  example,  of  a 
correct  enunciation  in  this  respect,  if  not  in  any  other. 
One  man,  whom  I  have  known  well  for  many  years,  and 
whom  I  supposed,  on  my  making  his  acquaintance,  to  be 
American  born  and  bretl,  Startled  me  in  the  first  five  min- 
utes of  our  conversation,  by  saying,  "  Ee  came  into  my 
office." 

I  saw  at  once  my  mistake;  and  I  discovered  afterward 
that  he  was  born  in  a  remote  rural  county  in  England, 
that  he  had  never  been  in  London,  and  had  not  left  his 
native  place  until  he  set  out  for  Liverpool,  to  emigrate 
with  his  family  to  this  country.  He  was  then  only  four 
or  five  years  old  ;  but  although  he  was  educated  here,  and 
his  associations  were  always  with  intelligent  and  educated 
Americans,  he  had  not  at  thirty-eight  years  of  age  ac- 

:  quired  the  ability  to  say,  "he,'  or  to  utter  the  aspirate 
before  any  accented  vowel.  Another  man,  of  equal 
intelligence  and  much  greater  acquirements— for  he  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions— surprised  me 
by  revealing  his  birth  as  suddenly,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner. He  was  an  elderly  man ;  and  I  learned  from  him 
that  he  had  been  in  New  York  no  less  than  fifty  years! 

!  But  the  speech  of  his  native  country  and  of  his  infancy 
clung  to  him  through  the  attrition  of  half  a  century. — 

1  Richard  Grant  White,  in  the  Atlantic. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SHORT  BITS. 


The  rapid  progress  in  enlightenment  made  by  the 
heathen,  when  transported  to  this  land  of  civilization  and 
brought  under  the  sweet  influences  of  Christianity,  is  in 
nothing  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  their  conside- 
ration for  female  children.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
China  parents  frequently— nay,  customarily— dispose  of 
superfluous  infants  of  the  gentler  sex  by  dropping  them 
into  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Hoang  Ho,  or  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  But  a  few  years'  residence 
in  this  land  of  religious  teaching  works  so  complete  a 
transformation  in  the  feelings  of  these  benighted  heathen 
that,  so  far  from  destroying  their  own  girl  babies,  they 
actually  buy  ours!  And  yet  there  are  honest  and  well- 
meaning  people  who  have  the  hardihood  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  missionary  work  on  the  Chinese. 


I  cannot  refrain,  while  on  this  subject,  from  protesting 
against  the  undeserved  obloquy  which  an  indignant  press 
and  people  have  heaped  upon  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  baby- 
broker.  While  not,  perhaps,  in  herself  performing  any 
detailed  missionary  work  to  these  interesting  strangers, 
yet  her  services  have  been  invaluable  as  a  sort  of  gauge  to 
measure  high  or  low  water  mark,  as  it  were,  in  their  im- 
provement in  the  matter  referred  to.  When  babies  are 
going  off  readily  to  Chinese  buyers  at  $75,  celestial  ad- 
vancement is  at  high  tide ;  when  they  are  firm  at  $50,  it 
may  be  noted  as  "high  water  small";  when  they  are 
offered  at  $25,  with  no  takers,  Chinese  development  is  at 
ebb  tide. 

The  Rev.  Otis  Gibson  should  keep  an  eye  on  Mr. 
Hunter,  lest,  in  his  misguided  zeal  for  the  rescue  of 
American  girls  from  Chinese  bondage,  he  may  be  thrust- 
ing some  of  the  plucked  Mongolian  brands  back  into  the 
furnace  of  paganism.   

Conversation  between  legislative  attache  and  friend, 
overheard  at  ferry,  on  arrival  of  train  from  Sacramento  : 

"  Hello,  Tom !  J  ust  down  from  the  capital  ?  And  how 
are  you  getting  along  among  the  Solons  and  the  Solo- 
mons? " 

"Oh,  splend!  Making  money  like  dirt.  Six  months 
of  this  would  pay  off  my  laundress  and  my  landlady,  and 
even  pacify  my  tailor.  You  see,  I'm  clerk  of  seven  com- 
mittees; good  pay  on  each." 

"  Clerk  of  seven  committees!  Why,  how  did  you  man- 
age to  beat  so  many  other  fellows?  And  how  in  thunder 
can  you  get  through  the  work?" 

"The  other  fellows!  They've  all  got  just  as  good  a 
thing  as  I  have.  And  as  for  the  work,  there's  only  one 
day  in  the  week  that  I  have  much  to  do.  That's  pay- 
day; and  you've  no  idea  how  much  money  a  live  and 
energetic  young-man  can  draw  in  a  day,  without  feeling 
tired." 


It  takes  a  good  deal  of  religion  to  murder  "  the  old 
Adam,"  and  the  original  Eve  takes,  perhaps,  still  more 
killing.  One  of  our  leading  Baptist  deacons  has  a  very 
ambitious  wife,  who  has  been  urging  the  good  man  to 
take  some  private  lessons  from  l'rofessor  Lunt,  in  the  art 
of  dancing.  One  can  imagine  the  deacon's  horror;  but 
his  religious  scruples  were  summarily  disposed  of  by  the 
energetic  dame,  who  was  determined  that  htr  husband 
should  appear  as  well  as  "  that  Mrs.  Smith's,"  at  all  haz- 
ards. 

"  I'm  just  as  good  a  Baptist  as  you  are;  and  of  course 
I  don't  want  you  to  go  to  dancing  school  with  a  lot  of 
giddy  girls,  nor  to  attend  balls  on  Telegraph  Hill.  Hut 
a  few  dancing  lessons  would  give  grace  and  ease  of  move- 
ment, and  you  don't  know  how  awkward  you  do  appear 
when  you  lead  in  prayer-meeting." 


I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  Mrs.  Dudley,  the  patri- 
otic assaulter  of  O'Donovan  Rossa.  The  act  itself  is  so 
patent  that  her  only  chance  to  get  off  scot-free  is  in  the 
plea  of  insanity.  But  no  jury  who  reads  the  daily  papers 
will  entertain  such  a  plea  for  a  moment.  The  daily  re- 
peated bore  of  reading  the  blatant  sayings  and  the  moun- 
tebank doings  of  the  Irish  agitator,  or  even  of  seeing  his 
name  at  every  turn  of  the  page,  is  enough  to  prove  the 
complete  soundness  of  mind  of  any  one  who,  seeing  all 
other  resources  hopeless,  takes  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands,  and  closes  the  tiresome  record  by  putting  an  end 
to  its  useless  subject. 

It  may  not  be  a  wholly  unwise,  though  somewhat  cruel, 
line  of  defense  for  her  lawyer  to  collect  a  few  pages  of 
collated  "  items"  that  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
concerning  O'Donovan,  and  read  them  to  the  jury  instead 
of  making  a  speech.  It  is  my  opinion  that  such  a  course 
of  procedure  would  bring  a  unanimous  verdict  of  "  un- 
justifiable failure  to  commit  homicide." 


Mary  Anderson  is  still  devoting  herself  to  learning  the 
violin.  Nature's  terrible  and  inevitable  law  of  compen- 
sation will  not  submit  to  abrogation.  When  Dr.  Ham 
Griffin  handicapped  himself  with  a  daughter  by  marriage, 
and  found  in  the  supposed  incumbrance  a  source  of 
revenue  far  exceeding  that  accruing  from  the  practice  of 
medicine  among  the  blooded  stock  of  Kentucky,  he 
might  have  known  that  this  dread  statute  would  be  put  in 


force  against  him.  The  crumpled  leaf  in  his  bed  of  roses 
ap[>eared  when  Mary  took  her  first  lesson.  Trust  in 
woman's  fickleness  partially  smoothed  that  irritating  ele- 
ment. But  her  persevering  practice  must  by  this  time 
have  planted  a  good-sized  thorn  in  that  fragrant  couch, 
making  the  cow-pastures  of  Kentuck  look  blooming  by 
comparison. 

However,  Mary's  violin  may  remove  the  obstacles 
which  Step-papa  Griffin  has  heretofore  placed  in  the  path 
of  the  numerous  aspirants  for  her  hand.  Some  sighing 
swain  may  carry  off  the  maiden  from  the  enchanted  castle, 
across  the  bridge  of  that  violin. 


Mr.  Franz  Kramer  has  laid  down  his  life,  or  rather 
turned  on  death  from  the  gas-jet,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay  of  Mr.  Dolliver  in  exchanging,  in  his  daughter's  be- 
half, a  local  habitation  for  the  name  of  Kramer.  In  thus 
vindicating  a  great  principle  he  has  earned  the  undying 
gratitude  of  all  the  marriageable  young  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Rather  than  marry  a  girl  whose  father  refused  to 
come  down  with  the  price  which  this  modest  young  con- 
ductor set  11 1  on  himself,  and  which  w  ill  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered by  all  the  confraternity  as  dirt-cheap,  he  proceed- 
ed, paradoxically,  to  turn  on  the  gas  and  then  "  put  out 
the  light." 

Sons-in-law  have  long  enough  submitted  to  he  held  at 
a  lower  figure  than  the  diamonds,  sealskins,  pugs,  and 
other  expensive  luxuries — almost  as  useless  as  husbands, 
and  not  much  more  ornamental — which  wealthy  papas 
have  ungrudgingly  bestowed  on  their  daughters.  K  ramer 
knew  his  value,  and  would  submit  to  no  vulgar  huckster- 
ing and  cheapening.    He'd  die  first. 

Though  he  may,  in  the  choice  technicality  of  his  chosen 
profession,  have  "  knocked  down"  enough  to  furnish  the 
mansion  which  the  cruel  parent  would  not  buy,  yet  by 
this  one  act  he  has — 

« 

Died,  and  left  a  name  and  several  dimes, 
Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes. 

By  pairing  off  these  objects,  tangible  and  abstract,  in 
the  order  named,  the  full  beauty  and  suggestiveness  of 
this  couplet  will  be  brought  out. 


In  connection  with  the  little  episode  chronicled  alxne 
a  nice  question  arises,  which  I  have  not  seen  adverted  to 
in  any  of  the  numerous  paragraphs  in  the  daily  papers. 
Should  the  expense  of  the  gas  used  be  met  by  the  land- 
lady or  the  gas  com pany?  A  vast  field  for  litigation  lies 
in  this  little  question.  The  roomer  (who,  like  too  many 
of  his  class,  left  in  the  night)  belonged  temporarily  to  the 
landlady.  Must  she  therefore  make  vicarious  restitu- 
tion for  the  damage  done  by  him,  as  she  would  for  that 
caused  by  a  vicious  dog  or  trespassing  cow?  This  is, 
doubtless,  the  stand  that  would  be  taken  by  the  law. 
Landladies  should  hereafter  protect  themsehes  by  in- 
corporating in  the  "  rules"  that  stare  threateningly  from 
the  placards  on  the  wall  of  lodging-houses,  something 
like  the  following: 

"  Gas  used  for  suicidal  purposes  charged  extra.  Per- 
sons contemplating  asphyxiation  please  give  notice  at 
office.    Payment  in  advance  in  all  cases." 


Newspaper  scandal  is  becoming  altogether  too  com- 
mon—encouraged by  impunity.  No  one's  reputation  is 
safe.  Slanderous  tongues,  or  rather  types,  have  now  as- 
sailed Aimee  in  regard  to  her  age — a  matter  in  which,  it 
is  universally  admitted,  she  has  been  particularly  prudent 
and  reserved.  Mile.  Aimee  is,  it  is  said,  about  to  sue 
for  damages  or  prosecute  under  criminal  indictment  for 
defamation  of  character,  a  newspaper  that  has  falsely, 
wilfully,  and  maliciously  accredited  her  with  fifty  years 
and  odd,  while  the  limit  which  she  long  ago  set  for  her- 
self, and  which  she  has  not  and  will  not  pass,  is  thirty- 
two.  We  can  fancy  the  old  fellow  with  the  scythe  and 
the  forelock  winking  as  he  chalks  up  behind  the  door 
the  eleventh  tally.  But  there's  no  use  in  calling  him  in, 
either  as  witness  or  counsel  for  defendant,  as  an  old 
o|>era  bouffe  stager  like  Aimee,  whether  she  can  sing  or 
not,  can  always  beat  time. 


In  connection  with  the  Kramer  episode,  nearly  every 
paragrapher  has  referred  to  the  paternal  Dolliver  as  an 
"ex-leather  dealer."  What  is  "ex-leather"?  In  that 
spirit  of  investigation  which  will  not  allow  an  obscure 
reference  like  this  to  pass  unchallenged,  I  have  consulted 
many  encyclo|)edias,  cobblers  and  other  probable  sources 
of  information,  but  in  vain.  In  the  absence  of  exact 
knowledge  I  am  driven  to  the  only  resource  of  baffled 
science,  conjecture.  While  trying  practically  to  solve 
the  question  by  observation,  it  struck  me  that  the  uppers 
of  a  tramp's  shoes  come  about  as  near  to  being  ex-leather 
as  anything.  But  [jerhaps,  after  all,  it  is  the  little  prefix 
that  is  out  of  joint,  being  relegated  to  the  wrong  word. 
Why  can't  every  public  library  have  a  duplicate  Richard 
('.rant  White  for  ready  reference?  The  philological  puz- 
zles in  the  daily  papers  need  some  such  literary  owl  to 
stare  with  blank,  unblinking  eyes  through  the  mysterious 
gloom  in  which  they  enshroud  the  simplest  subject.  And 
he  might  have  told  me,  without  all  this  fuss,  that  Dolliver 
pert  was  an  ex-dealer  in  leather,  and  not  a  dealer  in 
ex-leather. 


Mrs.  Victoria  Hulskamp  has,  as  the  result  of  her  first 
starring  tour,  "  won  a  recall,"  as  the  technical  critics  say. 
This  one  came  from  her  manager,  who  recalled  her 
from  "  the  road,"  and  assigned  her  to  the  retiracy  of  that 
domestic  bliss  for  which  she  deserted  her  father's  lordly 
halls.  Mr.  Hulskamp  was  more  than  half  a  scamp  to 
allow  his  wife  to  support  him  in  unwanted  idleness  by 
any  gifts,  however  brilliant.  But  since  she  possessed 
none,  her  going  upon  the  stage  was  just  as  purely 
an  exhibition  of  herself  to  the  public,  at  so  much  a 
head,  as  if  she  had  occupied  a  stand  in  a  dime  museum  ; 
and  he  is  all  that  his  name  implies  if  he  permits  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  experiment. 


Actresses  may  not  make  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
wives,  but  they  are  always  (as  the  country  gossips  express 
it)  "  good  providers."  Perhaps  the  less  faithfulness  the 
better  provision,  as  is  often  the  case  with  "  providers"  of 
the  opposite  sex.  So  that  if  a  man  isn't  too  thin-skinned, 
he  might  find  a  worse  berth  than  that  of  husband  to  a 
popular  actress  or  prima  donna.  Take  Damala,  for  in- 
stance :  what  a  fool  he  was  for  quarreling  with  Sara  !  To 
be  sure,  in  his  case  there  was  the  constant  danger  of  being 
arrested  for  vagrancy — having  no  visible  means  of  support. 


A  morning  journal  discourses  thus  on  a  grave  and  im- 
portant theme:  "The  days  of  the  claw-hammer  coat, 
plain  black  trousers,  and  silk  hat  arc  evidently  drawing 
to  a  close."  Tom  says  that  it  is  some  time  since  the  days 
of  his  came  to  a  close — a  closed  door  just  beneath  the 
mystic  emblem  of  three  golden  balls. 

But  our  admirable  Jenkins  goes  on  with  a  supercilious 
loftiness  of  tone:  "Gentlemen  have  no  opportunity  to 
display  either  money  or  taste  in  a  plain  black  suit,  and 
it  renders  them  wholly  undistinguishable  from  hotel- 
waiters."  This  is  indeed  hard— on  the  hotel-waiters. 
No  one  has  a  better  chance  than  they  to  see  how  very 
objectionable  the  conduct  of  some  of  these  young  gentle- 
men is  during  the  conviviality  of  the  midnight  orgie;  and 
the  prospect  of  being  "  taken  "  for  one  of  them  suggests 
very  unpleasant  possibilities  in  the  absence  of  bail. 
"  Drunk  and  disorderly  "  may  seem  a  light  charge  to  a 
"gentleman";  but  a  hotel-waiter  has  a  character  to  sus- 
tain. So  by  all  means,  we  urge  in  the  name  of  the  wait- 
ers, hasten  on  the  "  dress  reform  "  which  this  journalistic 
snob  represents  as  the  basis  of  a  new  "association" 
formed  in  Paris,  and  "  having  for  its  object  the  reintro- 
duction  of  velvets  and  many-colored  satins  for  evening 
wear."  It  is  further  predicted  that  the  style  of  Louis  XV, 
if  not  the  veritable  doublet  and  hose,  will  be  worn  in  the 
next  decade.  This  important  matter  once  decided,  Eu- 
rope may  recover  its  balance,  and  American  snobdom  find 
in  this  new  departure  something  to  revive  its  powers  of 
servile  imitation.  One  pleasing  prospect  isoj>ened  in  the 
possible  future  development  of  this  idiocy,  which  is  the 
appropriation  of  the  crazy-quilts  that  now  rest  like  a  night- 
mare on  the  breasts  of  so  many  sleepers,  to  the  more 
charitable  office  of  clothing  the  attenuated  limbs  of  "  the 
feeble-minded  "  who  have  inaugurated  this  mighty  refor- 
mation. 


What  close  observers  some  women  are,  even  at  the  most 
tender  age !  In  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Foley  (in  which 
the  latter  is  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  attempt  to  commit 
burglary),  Mrs.  Clark,  as  complaining  witness,  testifies 
that  Foley  kissed  her  in  the  dark.  She  turned  to  her 
daughter  and  asked,  "Was  that  your  father  that  kissed 
me?" 

The  prompt  and  unhesitating  negative — with  the  ex- 
planation, "  Father  wouldn't  do  that"  showsan  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  the  average  married  man  wonder- 
ful in  one  so  young.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  the 
maternal  Clark  could  have  been  uncertain  on  this  point; 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  knowing  her  husband's  hab- 
its, she  supposed  him  to  be  very  drunk  at  the  time. 


In  an  account  of  the  great  bank  failure  precipitated  by 
the  obstinacy  and  pig-headedness  of  Mrs.  Green,  a  news- 
paper paragrapher  wisely  remarks  :  "  But  for  Mrs.  Green, 
the  bank  would  be  open  to-day.  This  shows  what  we 
may  expect  if  ever  women  are  allowed  to  vote,  charter 
banks,  etc. — privileges  for  which  they  will  soon  be  clam- 
oring." 

But  for  Wright  Leroy,  Nicholas  Skerrett  would  be 
alive  to-day.  This  shows  what  heaven  would  be  if  men 
are  ever  allowed  to  enter  it — a  privilege  for  which  they 
will  soon  be  clamoring. 

Do  you  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that  logic  is  something 
more  than  reasoning  and  conclusion?  It  requires  a  rather 
extensive  collection  of  premises  from  which  to  generalize. 
One  Mrs.  Green,  however  rich  and  ignorant,  hardly  comes 
up  to  the  demand.  But  this  kind  of  top-heavy  logic  is 
good  enough  to  settle  the  woman  question.  Wait,  rash 
young  itemizer,  till  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood  is  President, 
and  you'll  not  be  clamoring  to  be  let  in,  but  to  get  out. 

Francesca. 


"  Tobacco  kills  sheep-ticks,"  according  to  an  agricul- 
tural exchange.  Then  by  all  means  supply  your  sheep 
with  tobacco.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  filthy  habit",  but  it 
must  be  preferable  to  ticks. 
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NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


Then  the  carriages  began 


New  York,  February  5th. 
Owney  Geoghegan  (pronounced  Gaygan)  has  gone. 
He  was  a  notorious  prize-fighter,  and  kept  a  low  sorting 
house  in  the  Bowery.  He  died  peacefully  enough,  out  at 
the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs,  but  his  burial  was  a  stormy 
one.  The  trouble  began  when  the  funeral  arrangements 
were  first  made  in  this  city.  Owney 's  wife  engaged  an 
undertaker,  and  so  did  his  sisters.  The  undertakers  had 
a  lively  tussle  to  decide  which  one  shftuld  receive  the 
body.  It  was  finally  .  ._, 
settled  by  the  ex-  ~=[\ 
press  c  o  m  p  a  n  y, 
which  sent  Owney's 
remains  to  his  sis- 
ters. Now,  the  sis- 
ters didn't  like  the 
wife,  and  when  the 
wake  was  going  on 
they  refused  to  let 
her  or  the  dead 
man's  little  girl, 
even,  see  the  hus- 
band and  father. 
But  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  the  child 
astonished  the  sis- 
ters by  walking  into 
their  house  and  up 
to  the  coffin  before 
they  knew  what  was  going  on. 

to  arrive  and  form  the  funeral  procession.  The  wife  had 
hired  a  trusty  coachman,  and  he  slipped  in  behind  the 
hearse,  in  front  of  the  sisters'  carriage.  A  race  to  the 
ferry  followed,  the  hearse  leading,  closely  pressed  by  the 
two  carriages  that  were  seeking  second  place,  while  at  some 
distance  back  came  the  rest  of  the  cortege  and  a  bare- 
headed crowd  of  frowsy  women  and  children  cheering 
and  yelling  at  the  wife's  coachman.  The  sisters'  carriage 
reached  the  ferry-boat  ahead  of  the  wife's  conveyance ; 
but  the  wife's  coachman  was  trusty  and  daring,  and  he 
rushed  his  horses  off  the  boat  first,  and  followed  closely 
after  the  hearse  to  the  cemetery,  pursued  by  the  swearing 
coachman  of  the  sisters.  The  occupants  of  the  two  car- 
riages glared  fiercely  at  each  other  whenever  the  vehicles 
were  side  by  side.  All  funerals  in  New  York  go  at  a  jog- 
trot through  the  streets,  but  it  is  the  exception  where  they 
have  a  neck-and-neck  race  to  the  cemetery. 

The  druggists  are  indignant.  The  Excise  Commission- 
ers need  money — there  isn't  a  New  York  commissioner  of 
any  kind  who  doesn't — and  they  are  going  to  get  it,  not 
by  making  disreputable  gin  palaces  and  concert  saloons 
pay  their  licenses,  but  by  forcing  retail  druggists  to  take 
out  city  liquor-sellers'  licenses.  As  there  are  nearly  a 
thousand  druggists  who  will  come  under  this  action,  a 
good-sized  fund  will  be  obtained.  Politics  is  getting  to  be 
more  costly  every  year.  Now  the  druggists,  many  of 
them,  may  be  warranted  in  being  angry  at  the  prospect  of 
not  only  paying  a  big  license  fee  but  of  being  classed  as 
saloon-keepers,  but  many  of  them  deserve  it.    Liquor  is 

sold  by  the  glass  in 
hundreds  of  the 
city's  drug  stores,  in 
open  violation  of  the 
excise  laws.  A  few 
take  the  precaution 
illustrated  in  the  cut. 
They  have  men  who 
do  duty  as  physi- 
cians constantly  in 
the  back  part  of  their 
stores.  The  thirsty 
wayfarer  has  his 
pulse  felt  and  his 
tongue  examined, 
and  is  then  allowed 
to  select  his  own 
medicine,  the  phy- 
sician writing  out  a 
prescription  of  bran- 
dy, whisky,  gin,  or 
some  other  fiery 
compound.  The 
good  deal  agitated. 


Sunday  liquor  question  is  being  a 
An  association  of  saloon-keepers  has  been  formed  to  see 
that  the  Sunday  law  is  enforced  rigidly  and  impartially. 
Their  avowed  object  is  to  make  the  law  obnoxious. 
Mayor  Grace  favors  allowing  liquor  stores  to  be  open  be- 
fore ten  a.  m.  and  after  four  p.  m.  on  Sunday,  and  a  resolu- 
tion giving  that  freedom  has  been  introduced  in  the  Hoard 
of  Aldermen.  As  they  are  most  of  them  liquor  dealers, 
it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  resolution  will  be 
passed. 

The  annual  water-color  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of 
Design  opened  on  Monday.    There  are  seven  hundred 
and  forty  pictures  hung,  and  the  standard  of  merit  is  high 
Pictures  in  the  exhibition  do  not  sell  as  well  as  they  did 
last  year;  Wall  street  is  too  dull. 

The  Union  Square  Theater  is  the  first  to  lower  its  prices 
in  response  to  the  pressure  of  hard  times  and  slim  houses. 
A  new  play,  adapted  from  the  French,  was  produced 
there  last  night,  and  a  new  scale  of  prices  went  into  effect, 
as  follows:  Orchestra  and  dress  circle,  $100;  reserved 
seats  in  the  family  circle,  50  cents;  admission  to  family 
circle,  25  cents;  general  admission,  75  cents.  The  other 
theaters  will  have  to  follow  suit  soon. 

A  man  is  lying  in  a  cold,  bare  garret  in  Brooklyn,  whose 
head  has  been  pounded  in  a  terrible  manner  by  some  un- 
known assailant.  It  is  thought  that  the  sufferer  is  Pro- 
fessor Mezzeroff,  the  notorious  dynamiter.  He  says  his 
name  is  Rogers,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  is  the  dy- 
namiter. That  precious  band  of  unnatural  and  inhuman 
scoundrels  is  having  a  hard  time  of  it  in  this  region  just 
now,  with  Rossa  down  with  a  bullet  in  his  back,  and  Mez- 
zeroff unable  to  see  out  of  either  eye. 

John  Roosevelt  and  Rutgers  Van  Brunt  are  members  of 


old  'and  wealthy  New  York  families,  and  belong  to  ex- 
tremely fashionable  clubs.  One  graduated  at  Oxford 
and  the  other  at  Harvard.  They  were  both  sports.  In 
college  they  were  renowned  for  their  proficiency  in  the 
"  manly  art  of  self-defense."  Excited  by  the  noble  do- 
ings of  Sullivan  and  Ryan,  the  friends  of  the  young  men 
began  to  extol  their  jx>\vcrs  and  science,  and  soon  it  went 
so  far  that  the  two  fashionable  sluggers  agreed  to  meet. 
They  didn't  do  as  ^ 
the  members  of  the  /■  r.  p  .« 
Racquet  Club  do 
when  they  have  a 
iambouree  of  the 
kind — go  down  to 
a  low-down  gin- 
mill  and  hobnob 
with  the  lowest 
classes  in  the  com- 
munity. They 
went  to  an  elegant 
drawing-room  in 
Madison  avenue, 
and  the  ring  was^/ 
pitched  on  a  velvet 
carpet.  "  I  Hides" 
from  the  Knicker- 
bocker Club  and 
snobs  from  the 
Union  Club,  with 
sports  from  differ- 
ent clubs,  were  the  spectators.  The  towels  and  water  for 
sponging  off  the  combatants  were  brought  in  by  prettily 
dressed  maids,  and  everything  was  wholly  unlike  a  prize 
fight — except  the  slugging.  That  was  very  lively.  The  two 
thumped  and  pounded  till  each  was  willing  to  give  the 
other  a  rest.    The  fight  was  a  draw. 

Madison  Square  Garden  contained  an  unusual  sight 
the  other  night.  It  was  a  great  ball  of  colored  people. 
Some  of  the  costumes  were  unspeakably  magnificent.  A 
negro  led  the  German  orchestra  which  furnished  music, 
and  the  waiters  were  all  white  men.  The  dancing  pro- 
grammes were  cream 
colored,  with  the 
printing  i  n  blood- 
red,  and  on  the  mar- 
gin was  the  caution  : 
"Occupants  of 
boxes  will  please 
give  their  names  to 
the  reporters."  No 
names  were  given. 
These  were  some  of 
the  costumes: 
Green  satin,  pink 
tulle  folds  and  jet 
ornaments ;  white 
ottoman  silk  and 
frilled  lace;  a  low- 
necked  blue  satin, 
covered  with  medals 
that  the  wearer 
claimed  to  have  won  at  walking  and  clothespin  matches ; 
purple  velvet  and  ostrich  feathers,  etc.  All  the  wearers 
of  these  varied  costumes  were  violently  brunette. 

It  isn't  enough  that  New 
York  and  the  neighboring 
cities  are  threatened  with 
cholera,  but  here  Brook- 
lyn must  also  suffer  from  \ 
the  dangers  of  im]  ure  J 
milk.  A  sanitary  inspector 
has  just  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  stables  from  which 
milk  is  sold,  and  he  reports 
a  frightful  state  of  affairs. 
The  cows  are  ill-kept,  ill- 
fed  and  ill-treated,  the 
stables  are  unspeakably 
filthy,  and  the  milk  is 
dangerously  impure.  If, 
when  cholera  does  come, 
it  makes  great  havoc  in 
the  city  that  is  so  often 
miscalled  the  City  of 
Churches,  the  milk-sellers 
will  have  to  bear  a  big 
share  of  the  blame. 

Captain  Williams,  the  notorious  policeman,  w 
ably  be  tried  by  the  Police  Commissioners  for 
gambling  houses  to  be  open  in  his  precinct.  It  is  the 
worst,  most  loathsome,  precinct  in  this  city,  where  the 
most  dangerous  vic  es  are  openly  practiced;  yet  Williams 
is  the  pet  of  the  Police  Department.  He  has  lately  built 
a  costly  house  at  Cos  Cob,  a  suburb.  P.  and  1 1- 


MR.  DO L LARSON',  OF  FRONT  STREET. 


A  WHITSUNDAY  CHRISTENING 


She  held  a  lily  in  her  baby-hand, 

Swinging  its  perfumed  petals  through  the  air, 
Seeming  in  subtle  way  to  understand 

The  words  that  blessed  her,  giving  her  in  prayer 
Into  the  Father's  eare. 

O  little  child!-  with  sweet  illumined  face 

Lilting  to  eyes  unseen  your  Howei  of  snow. 
Through  all  your  days  give  Faith's  white  lily  place; 
And  through  love's  revelation  you  will  know 
God's  fullest  peace  below. 

Afrt.  \Vhiton-Stonc. 


"  Good  evening,  Tommy.  Is  your  sister  Clarissa  at 
home?"  "  Yes,  sir;  she's  out  in  the  kitchen,  popping 
com  for  you."  "  Popping  corn  for  me?  Why,  how  very 
thoughtful!-  I  like  popcorn  very  much."  "Yes,  sir. 
She  said  she  was  going  to  put  a  pan  of  popcorn  under 
your  nose,  and  if  you  didn't  take  the  hint  she'd  give  you 
the  shake."  Something  beside  corn  was  popped  that 
night. 


It  is  not  often  I  favor  Front  street  with  my  presence. 
The  boxes  and  barrels,  the  smell  of  oil  and  leather,  and 
the  general  commercial  atmosphere  of  the  quarter,  is  of- 
fensive to  me.  Last  Wednesday,  however,  a  little  mat- 
ter of  business  compelled  me  to  nick  my  way  along  the 
encumbered  sidewalks.  I  was  seeking  my  friend  Dollar- 
son,  the  well-known  importer.  I  saw  him  standing  in 
the  doorway  of  his  warehouse,  with  his  legs  spread  wide 
apart,  his  hands  in  his  trousers'  pockets,  and  smoking  a 
cigar.  He  was  sleepily  enjoying  the  warm  sunshine,  in 
which  the  sugar-gorged  flies  droned  lazily. 

"Hullo,  Persiflage!"  cried  Dollarson,  waking  up  at 
sight  of  me,  and  extending  his  fat,  white  hand.  "What 
the  deuce  brings  you  down  here?  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  said  I,  "  I— er— that  is  " 

"  Exactly;  say  no  more;  I  understand,"  and  Dollar- 
son,  who  is  really  a  devilish  good  fellow  at  bottom,  led 
the  way  into  the  office,  where  four  or  five  clerks  were 
pegging  away  at  the  books,  and  filled  me  out  a  check. 
"Have  a  cigar,"  he  said,  as  he  plumped  his  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  into  a  leather-covered  chair  in 
his  private  den.    "  Gad,  Persillage,  I  envy  you!  " 

"  Well,  I  should  say  you  might,"  I  responded.    "  You're 
not  the  only  man  who  does,  dear  boy." 

"Yes,"  added  Dollarson,  after  a  puzzled  sort  of  stare, 
"  I  envy  you.  You  live  like  a  fighting  cock,  amuse  your- 
self day  and  night,  and  never  do  a  tap  of  work.  Ah,  Per- 
siflage, you  know  nothing  of  the  terrible  mental  strain  of 
a  business  man's  life — no  leisure,  no  amusement,  nothing 
but  work,  work  and  anxiety  all  the  time.  I  confess  I 
sometimes  envy  even  my  porter  and  draymen,  who  have 
no  responsibility,  and  are  happy  in  their  humble  way. 
It  wears  us  out  before  our  time,  Persiflage,  this  high- 
pressure  American  life." 

"  Fudge  !  "  was  my  observation  on  all  this,  which  Dollar- 
son  had  bored  me  with  dozens  of  times  before.  "  Fudge !  " 
I  repeated,  in  answer  to  his  look  of  astonishment.  "  Why, 
sir,"  I  went  on,  smoking  my  cigar,  and  enjoying  it — for, 
like  everything  else  of  Dollarson's,  it  was  first-class — 
"what  have  you  got  to  complain  of?  Your  business  is 
prosperous ;  you  have  a  fine  house,  horses  and  carriages, 
a  wife  and  children,  and  a  bank  account  big  enough  to 
swamp  the  institution  if  you  should  withdraw  it.  There's 
no  strain  on  your  mind  worth  speaking  of.  The  strain 
was  when  you  were  young  and  struggling,  Dollarson. 
The.  porter  and  draymen  that  you  pretend  to  envy  have 
more  trouble  on  their  minds  than  you  have.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  lie  awake  often,  thinking  how  they  are  to 
buy  shoes  and  clothes  for  the  youngsters,  and  spare 
enough  for  a  new  dress  for  the  madam.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  an  easy  old  age  to  comfort  them,  my  boy.  You 
wouldn't  do  a  day's  work  such  as  they  do  for  the  income 
of  your  business  for  a  week — you  know  you  wouldn't." 

"  Persiflage,"  interrupted  Dollarson,  with  dignity,  "do 
you  mean  to  say  that  mental  labor  is  not  harder  and  more 
wearing  than  manual  labor?" 

"  I  do.  If  I  could  shovel  as  well  as  write,  I'd  rather 
write  for  the  same  wages.  Anybody  would.  It's  sheer  hum- 
bug to  say  otherwise.  We  all  say  it,  of  course.  It's  our  way 
of  magnifying  our  office.  And  as  for  mental  labor,  you 
know  nothing  about  it,  Dollarson.  Mental  emptiness  is 
what  embitters  life  for  you.  You  come  down  here  in  the 
morning,  and  have  a  hazy  idea  that  the  business  couldn't 
run  on  without  you.  Perhaps  it  couldn't,  but  your  mere 
presence  keeps  the  understrappers  up  to  their  work.  You 
idle  around,  as  you  were  doing  when  I  woke  you  up 
a  while  ago  in  the  doorway.  You  smoke  too  much  and 
drink  too  much — which  reminds  me  that  I  wouldn't  mind 
trying  a  little  of  that  old  brandy  from  your  bottle  in  your 
closet  there.  Thanks.  As  I  was  saying,  you  really  do 
very  little  work  down  here  ;  and  when  you  leave  your  shop, 
what  do  you  do?  You  are  too  lazy  to  take  a  drive,  and 
after  dinner  you  refuse  to  go  into  society  with  your  wife 
and  daughters,  or  even  to  accompany  them  to  the  theater. 
You  tell  them  you  are  tired,  and  you  sit  and  doze  over 
the  Bulletin — which  is  in  itself  a  serious  injury  to  the  intel- 
lect— or  you  waddle  down  to  the  Union  Club,  and  play 
cards  and  tipple,  and  babble  vapidly  to  a  lot  of  other  old 
fellows  like  yourself.  You  don't  care  to  read;  you  are 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  traveling  when  one  is  ignorant  of  the  associa- 
tions given  to  places  by  history  and  literature." 

"Confound  it,  Persiflage,"  cried  Dollarson,  "do  you 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  an  ignoramus?" 

"  Precisely,  my  dear  fellow.  It  isn't  mental  strain  that 
is  the  matter  with  you,  but  the  want  of  it.  The  brains  of 
business  men  do  not  wear  out,  but  shrivel  or  soften. 
When  you're  away  from  your  boxes  and  barrels  and  bar- 
gaining, you're  lost  for  occupation." 

"  I  notice,"  said  Dollarson,  grimly,  "  that  you  literary 
fellow  s  are  mighty  glad  to  call  on  us  occasionally  to  help 
you  out  with  a  little  of  the  cash  that  we  slave  for." 

"Sir,"  I  retorted,  rising  haughtily,  and  tapping  my 
breast,  where  his  check  for  a  beggarly  hundred  lay,  "  sir, 
a  favor  mentioned  is  a  favor  canceled.  Gentlemanly 
manners  are  not  among  the  characteristics  of  the  mercan- 
tile class,    (iood  day,  sir." 

I  le  trotted  after  me,  endeavoring  to  apologize.  I  pun- 
ished him  for  his  vulgarity  by  not  inviting  him  to  the 
little  dinner  which  I  gave  at  Marchand's  last  night,  to  a 
few  of  my  friends.  It  was  a  delightful  dinner,  but  infer- 
nally expensive.  It  took  nearly  the  whole  of  Dollarson's 
check  to  pay  for  it.  Persiflage. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BfiRANGER 


BY  BEN  PERLEY  POORE. 


Beranger,  the  printer-poet,  was  the  most  popular  man 
in  France  when  I  was — forty  years  since — a  festive  law 
student  in  Paris.    He  resided  at  Pass'y,  near  the  house 

inhabited  by  Franklin  when  Minister  to  France,  in  a  snug- 
looking  stone  house  two  stories  high,  with  green  win- 
dow-shutters fronting  on  an  unfrequented  by-street,  on 
the  high  plot  of  land  where  Napoleon  intended  to  have 
built  a  palace  for  his  son.  Ringing  at  the  door,  one  was 
ushered  into  a  small  entry,  and,  if  privileged,  up-stairs  to 
the  poet's  study.  It  was  a  simply  furnished  room,  with  a 
table  in  the  center,  covered  with  books,  manuscripts, and 
the  morning's  Corsaire-SataH,  a  violent  opposition  paper. 
The  gmius  loci  was  a  thick-set  man,  rather  under  the 
common  stature,  and  slightly  bowed  by  time.  The  prints 
of  him  give  a  good  idea  of  his  fine  bald  head,  though 
there  was  more  thought  on  his  noble  brow,  more  charac- 
ter in  his  mirth-twinkling  gray  eye,  and  less  sensuality 
about  the  mouth.  His  features  were  regularly  full ;  a 
rather  rubicund  complexion  was  brightened  by  a  frequent 
smile,  and  had  you  met  him  in  an  omnibus,  you  would 
have  set  him  down  as  a  benevolent,  intelligent,  old  gen- 
tleman, with  the  polite  manners  of  the  old  school.  His 
common  stay-at-home  garb  was  a  checked  woolen  dress- 
ing-gown, black  vest  and  pants,  list-woven  slippers,  and 
a  velvet  smoking-cap.  A  cup  of  coffee  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  breakfast  with  meat  and  wine  at  eleven,  and 
dinner  at  five,  made  up  his  ordinary  routine,  and  those 
who  could  obtain  an  invitation  to  sit  at  the  little  round 
table  in  his  eating-room,  prized  it  more  than  they  would 
a  bid  to  the  palace. 

"And  were  you  really  a  printer,  Monsieur  Beranger?" 
said  I  to  the  veteran  song-writer,  as  we  sat  chatting  in  his 
breakfast-room  one  May  morning. 

"That  1  was,"  he  replied,  "  and  a  good  printer,  too ; 
nor  do  I  ever  take  up  a  book  without  scanning  the  title 
page,  for  I  always  excelled  in  composing  title  pages. 
Handbills,  too,  I  used  to  like  to  work  upon,  and  well  re- 
member one  blue  Monday,  when  all  alone  in  the  office, 
poring  over  an  odd  volume  of  poetry,  an  old  farmer 
came  in  with  an  order  for  some  auction  placards.  Though 
I  had  not  been  in  the  office  three  months,  I  took  the  com- 
posing stick  in  hand,  then  locked  up  my  form,  put  it  to 
press,  and  by  stepping  upon  a  stool  to  fly  the  frisket, 
worked  off  the  job,  presenting  my  master  the  next  morn- 
ing with  a  specimen  and  the  money  I  had  received.  He 
was  so  pleased,  good  man !  that  he  gave  me  the  money 
and  half  a  day  to  spend  it  in;  and  a  happy  half-day  it 
was." 

This  was  in  the  office  of  M.  Laisne,  at  Peronne,  and 
Beranger  must  then  have  been  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
having  first  seen  the  light  of  Paris  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1780.  His  father,  who  was  a  journeyman  tailor,  inhab- 
ited a  small  chamber  in  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  so  famed 
for  its  piscatory  delicacies,  where  the  boyhood  of  the 
poet  was  passed  in  extreme  indigence.  A  place  as  stable- 
boy  was  at  last  provided  for  him  by  a  pious  aunt  at  Pe- 
ronne, but  he  was  soon  sent  to  her  house  in  disgrace,  hav- 
ing neglected  his  horses  to  read  Voltaire.  It  was  a  sultry 
summer  day,  nor  had  he  received  a  tithe  of  the  scolding 
in  store  for  him  ere  the  coming  up  of  a  thunder-storm 
sent  off  the  old  lady  to  sprinkle  her  house  with  holy- 
water,  to  ward  off  the  lightning.  The  culprit  stood  at 
the  door  to  enjoy  the  scene,  and  the  electric  fluid  striking 
a  tree  hard  by,  he  was  felled  to  the  floor  by  the  shock. 
Coming  to  his  senses,  he  cried  out  to  his  aunt,  who  was 
telling  her  pater-nosters  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  "  Well, 
what  is  your  holy  water  good  for?  "  The  horror-stricken 
devotee  turned  him  out  of  doors  on  the  spot,  and  when  a 
few  days  afterward  he  entered  M.  Laisne  s  printing  office 
all  good  boys  in  Peronne  had  been  told  to  shun  him  as 
incorrigibly  wicked. 

His  employer  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  finding  his  ap- 
prentice had  a  taste  for  versification,  cultivated  it,  lend- 
ing him  the  French  classical  authors.  He  was  soon  a 
successful  composer  of  odes,  and  was  tempted  away  from 
the  printing  office  by  the  gayeties  of  Parisian  life,  diving 
madly  into  that  maelstrom  of  pleasure  which  unceasingly 
whirls  around  in  the  dissipated  metropolis. 

Many  years  afterward  he  described  his  "  life  in  a  garret 
at  twenty  years  old  "  in  a  poem  which  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  muse,  mingling  the  quaint,  heroic,  bacchanalian 
and  political  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  whole  mass 
of  the  French.  Combining  the  powers  of  Anacreon  and 
TyrUeus,  he  enlists  the  senses  by  glowing  strains,  and 
then,  entering  the  mind  by  a  soul-stirring  burden,  wins 
the  heart  by  noble  and  daring  thoughts.  But  I  am  get- 
ting on  too  fast ;  for  when  Beranger  lived  in  a  garret  he 
had  not  commenced  song-writing,  but  reveled  in  bucol- 
ics, heroic  odes  and  mythological  compositions.  One 
winter  day,  in  1803,  finding  himself  without  a  copper,  he 
sent  one  of  his  productions  by  post  to  I.ucien  Bonaparte, 
with  a  letter  asking  his  protection.  It  was  accorded,  pe- 
cuniary aid  was  bestowed  with  it,  and  six  years  afterward 
the  poet  took  his  seat  in  the  Secretary's  office  at  the  Uni- 
versity as  copying  clerk,  with  a  salary  of  $250.  A  fellow- 
scrivener  belonged  to  the  Cavean  (a  rolicking  musical 
club,  who  still  dine  monthly  at  Pestel's,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore),  and  the  initiation  of  Beranger,  by  obliging  him 
to  compose  a  song  for  the  occasion,  determined  his  voca- 
tion. His  songs  were  soon  the  talk  of  Pans,  but  he  re- 
fused to  publish  any  until  1815,  when  a  volume  appeared. 

Unhappily  for  France,  King  Louis  not  only  brought 
back  with  him  to  the  throne  all  the  bigoted  antiquarian 
prejudices  of  the  Bourbon,  but  a  set  of  titled  emigres 
who  undertook  to  lord  it  over  those  veterans  who  had 
borne  the  tri-color  in  triumph  from  the  Nile  to  the  Neva. 
This  roused  Beranger,  whose  mind  was  always  so  in- 
fluenced by  popular  opinion  as  to  render  the  slightest 
effusion  a  vehicle  for  cutting  sarcasms  against  any  who 
wronged  his  country.  Then  commenced  that  terrible 
crusade  against  Charles  X  and  the  Jesuits,  seasoned  with 
champagne  and  embellished  by  the  charms  of  Lisette,  as 


the  poet  poured  forth  scorn  and  irony,  mingled  with  pleas- 
ure. The  conquests  of  Napoleon  were  his  favorite  theme, 
so  well  calculated  to  rally  the  vanquished  republicans 
and  overthrow  the  imperialists.  Napoleon  and  Li- 
sette were  portrayed  as  mutually  aiding  each  other,  and 
marching  side  by  side  in  popularity.  The  Emperor 
shared  his  glory  with  Lisette,  and  Lisette  shared  her 
graces  with  the  Emperor.  She  softened  down  that  in  him 
which  was  too  austere,  wiped  away  with  her  white  hand 
the  tears  of  blood  which  bathed  his  face,  and  covered  the 
scars  on  his  noble  forehead  with  the  flowers  which 
adorned  her  flowing  curls.  She  protected  him  by  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  smile;  took  him  by  the  hand 
(with  her  tiny  white  hand),  and  led  him  through  the  peo- 
ple like  the  little  guide  of  Belisarius.  begging  for  him, 
not  a  penny,  but  the  poor  man's  blessing,  pardon  for  all 
the  glory  which  he  obtained  for  France,  and  forgetfulness 
for  all  the  battlefields  enriched  by  French  blood.  To 
Lisette  the  Fmperor  gave  courage  and  perseverance,  but 
Lisette  gave  to  the  Emperor  popularity,  mixing  him  up 
with  every  family's  festivals,  joys  and  griefs,  until  all 
sighed  over  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  The  young  shouted, 
"  Long  life  to  Lisette,  and  long  life  to  the  Emperor !  "  the 
grown  men,  "  Long  life  to  the  Emperor,  and  long  life  to 
1  .isette  !  "  and  the  old  celebrated  in  turn  "  1  .isette  and  the 
Emperor,  the  Emperor  and  Lisette!  " 

Beranger  thus  won  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  the  French 
people,  but  the  partisans  of  the  king  were  infuriated, 
bringing  an  action  against  him  in  the  Court  of  Assizes. 
In  vain  did  the  eloquent  M.  Dupin  endeavor  to  excul- 
pate him  as  a  mere  witty  song-writer,  who  never  looked  be- 
yond the  jingling  of  his  rhymes  for  any  hidden  illusion  they 
might  contain.  Attorney  General  Marchangy  declared 
them  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  reigning  dynasty  than  the 
most  revolutionary  harangues  at  the  clubs,  saying,  in 
conclusion,  "that  M.  Dupin  might,  if  he  please,  call 
them  songs,  but  he  called  them  (and  as  such,  demanded 
punishment  for  their  composer)  dithyrambic  odes,  full  of 
audacious  impiety."  The  jury  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
condemning  Beranger  to  pay  $100  fine  and  suffer  three 
months'  imprisonment.  But  this  detention  was  a  popular 
triumph.  Every  morning  while  he  was  incarcerated  in 
La  Force,  a  long  string  of  carriages  before  the  door  testi- 
fied to  the  rank  of  his  titled  visitors,  while  servants  brought 
such  a  profusion  of  delicacies,  flowers  and  fruits  as  to 
supply  the  whole  prison.  , 

Beranger's  third  volume,  which  appeared  in  1828,  cost 
him  a  sentence  of  $2,000  fine,  with  nine  months'  solitary 
imprisonment.  The  fine  was  paid  by  national  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  poet  sharpened  upon  his  prison  bars  new 
arrows  more  murderously  stinging  than  those  he  had 
already  launched  against  the  dynasty.  He  emerged  from 
his  confinement  in  stirring  times.  Guizot  and  Yillemain 
lectured  at  the  Sarbonne,  Barante  and  Thierry  renewed 
the  pages  of  history,  Lemennais  stood  up  against  the  Jes- 
uit, Thiers  penned  bold  articles  for  the  press,  Verner 
painted  the  battle-fields  of  Napoleon,  Lafitte  moved  the 
mercantile  community,  Lafayette  stood  ready  to  head  the 
National  Guard,  Delavigne  sang  the  misfortunes  which 
had  humbled  France,  and  Beranger,  who  had  been 
cradled  to  the  Marseilles  in  1798,  swept  the  heart- 
strings of  the  people  until  they  gave  forth  a  mighty  shout 
for  freedom.  Then  came  the  revolution  of  1830,  "and 
in  dethroning  Charles  X,"  says  Beranger,  "satirical  song 
was  deprived  of  its  best  theme." 

His  inti  rate  friends  were  now  in  power,  and  wished  to 
bestow  some  office  on  the  poet  who  had  done  so  much 
for  their  cause.  "  They  offered  to  make  me,"  said  Be- 
ranger, in  the  conversation  which  I,  quoted  from  in  the 
commencement  of  this  sketch,  "director  of  the  royal 
printing  office.  It  tempted  me,  for  I  had  always  had  a 
fancy  for  types;  but  when  I  reflected  how  incompetent 
I  was  to  fill  the  station,  and  that  it  would  make  me  a  slave, 
I  refused,  telling  Lafitte  that  a  member  of  the  institute 
should  be  appointed.  And  they  followed  my  advice.  It 
was  well  that  I  declined,  too,  or  I  should  have  been 
kicked  out,  as  was  Lafyytte,  or  insulted,  as  was  Lafitte,  for 
I  never  could  have  cringed  more  than  they  to  such  a  des- 
pot as  Louis  Philippe." 

Alter  the  revolution  Beranger  retired  to  Passy,  from 
whence  he  moved  to  Fontainebleau,  and  then  to  Tours, 
where  the  excellent  fishing  had  great  charms  for  him,  a 
most  accomplished  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton. 

Beranger  spoke  no  language  but  French.  His  style  of 
conversation  was  flowing,  easy,  and  unaffected — showing 
a  highly  cultivated  mind  and  a  brilliant  intellect.  He 
was  well  informed  on  most  European  topics,  but  he  showed 
his  anti-Anglo  prejudices  when  John  Bull  was  mentioned, 
and  was  lamentably  ignorant  on  most  American  matters. 
He  has  read  a  translation  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  work,  heard 
that  bloodhounds  were  used  to  hunt  Indians  in  the  Flor- 
ida war,  thought  that  Pennsylvania  had  cheated  a  great 
many  people,  and  that  we  had  a  just  estimation  of  Gen- 
eral Lafayette's  character.  I  once  heard  him  compliment 
Miss  Margaret  Fuller,  whom  he  had  accidentally  seen  at 
the  house  of  Lamennais,  and  he  was  much  pleased  with 
a  translation  of  The  Silver  Bird's  Nest,  by  Miss  Hannah 
F.  Gould.  With  respect  to  his  own  talents  and  produc- 
tions he  was  singularly  modest,  and  I  will  close  this  remin- 
iscence by  translating  one  of  his  characteristic  notes. 
It  was  written  in  reply  to  a  request  that  he  would  sit  for  his 
portrait  to  Mr.  Allen,  of  Kentucky,  a  promising  artist, 
who,  when  in  Paris,  received  an  order  for  it  from  a  Bos- 
tonian. 

"  Paris,  July  2,  1S46. 

"D  ear  Sir  :  On  my  return  from  the  country  I  find  the  I 
note  you  have  honored  me  with  concerning  my  portrait, 
which  you  accuse  one  of  your  fellow-citizens  of  wishing 
to  possess.  Your  countrymen  have  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing people  of  good  common  sense,  and  I  esteem  them  too 
highly  to  believe  that  one  of  them  will  attach  the  smallest 
value  to  the  portrait  of  an  old  Parisian  songster.  I  think 
so  little  of  it  myself  that  it  was  by  a  sort  of  compulsion 
that  I  once  sat  during  four  or  five  hours  for  the  portrait 
which  my  friend,  Mr.  Ary  Shaffer,  permitted  the  engraver 
to  multiply  (and  he  greatly  erred  in  so  doing),  but  which, 
at  my  request,  he  has  never  sent  to  the  annual  exhibition. 

"After  these  few  words,  sir,  you  may  judge  that  I  can- 


not grant  the  request  you  have  so  kindly  proffered  for  Mr. 
Allen,  whose  talent  I  know,  and  whom  I  pray  you  to 
thank  for  me. 

"  Receive  also  my  thanks,  and  the  assurance  of  my 
ftiendship.    Your  devoted  servant,  Berani;er. 
"  Mr.  Ben  Perley  Poore." 

Beranger's  poetry  loses  by  translation,  as  champagne 
does  when  poured  into  a  glass  and  let  remain  there  a  few 
moments— the  sparkling  effervescence  departs.  What  is 
poetical  in  French  is  salacious  in  English.  His  verses 
combine  the  sturdy  independence  of  Whitlier  with  the 
lasciviousness  of  Tom  Moore,  and  his  poetry  is  at  once 
glorious  and  sensual,  rebelling  against  power  and  submis- 
sive to  love,  breaking  men's  chains  of  iron  and  binding 
them  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  half  made  up  of  the  laurel 
and  half  of  the  rose  and  half  of  glory  and  half  of  pleasure, 
alternating  between  the  battlefield  and  the  tavern,  the 
Chamber  of  I  deputies  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor.  And 
the  poet  was  equally  at  home  amid  the  din  of  arms  and 
of  glasses— now  playful  and  sprightly,  and  now  violent  and 
headstrong,  half  smiles  and  half  tears ;  speaking  alike  and 
wondrous  well  the  language  ot  camps  and  ale-houses,  and 
exhaling  at  once  the  odors  of  wine  and  gunpowder,  to- 
bacco and  the  March  violet. — Boston  Budget. 


DEATH  OF  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON. 


General  Johnston  was  with  Stratham's  brigade,  con- 
fronting Hurlbut's  left,  which  was  behind  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  with  a  depression  filled  with  chaparral  in  its  front. 
The  Confederates  held  the  parallel  ridge,  in  easy  musket 
range ;  and  "  as  heavy  fire  as  I  ever  saw  during  the  war," 
says  Governor  Harris,  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  an 
hour  or  more.  It  was  necessary  to  cross  the  valley  raked 
by  this  deadly  ambuscade,  and  assail  the  opposite  ridge, 
in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  strongnold.  When 
General  Johnston  came  up  and  saw  the  situation,  he  said 
to  his  staff :  "They  are  offering  stubborn  resistance  here. 
I  shall  have  to  put  the  bayonet  to  them."  It  was  the 
crisis  of  the  conflict.  The  Federal  key  was  in  his  front. 
If  his  assault  were  successful,  their  left  would  be  com- 
pletely turned  and  the  victory  won.  He  determined  to 
charge.  He  sent  Governor  Harris,  of  his  staff,  to  lead  a 
Tennessee  regiment,  and  after  a  brief  conference  with 
Breckinridge,  whom  he  loved  and  admired,  that  officer, 
followed  by  his  staff,  appealed  to  the  soldiers.  As  he 
encouraged  them  with  his  fine  voice  and  manly  bearing, 
General  Johnston  rode  out  in  front  and  slowly  down  the 
line.  His  hat  was  off.  His  sword  rested  in  its  scabbard. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  little  tin  cup,  the  memorial  of 
an  incident  that  had  occurred  earlier  in  the  day.  Pass- 
ing through  a  captured  camp,  he  had  taken  this  toy,  say- 
ing :  "  Let  this  be  my  share  of  the  spoils  to-day."  It  was 
this  plaything  which,  holding  it  between  two  fingers,  he 
employed  more  effectively,  in  his  natural  and  simple  ges- 
ticulation, than  most  men  could  have  used  a  sword.  His 

Eresence  was  full  of  inspiration.  He  sat  his  thorough- 
red  bay,  Fire-eater,  with  easy  command.  His  voice 
was  persuasive,  encouraging,  and  compelling.  His  words 
were  few.  He  said :  "Men!  they  are  stubborn;  we  must 
use  the  bayonet."  When  he  reached  the  center  of  the 
line  he  turned.  "  I  will  lead  you ! "  he  cried,  and  moved 
toward  the  enemy.  The  line  was  already  thrilling  and 
trembling  with  that  irresistible  ardor  which  in  battle  de- 
cides the  day.  With  a  mighty  shout  the  line  moved  for- 
ward at  a  charge. 

A  sheet  of  flame  and  a  mighty  roar  burst  from  the 
Federal  stronghold.  The  Confederate  line  withered; 
but  there  was  not  an  instant's  pause.  The  crest  was 
gained.  The  enemy  were  in  flight.  General  Johnston 
had  passed  through  the  ordeal  seemingly  unhurt.  His 
horse  was  shot  in  four  places ;  his  clothes  were  pierced 
by  missiles;  his  boot-sole  was  cut  and  torn  by  a  Minie, 
but  if  he  himself  had  received  any  severe  wound,'  he  did 
not  know  it.  At  this  moment  Governor  Harris  rode 
up  from  the  right.  After  a  few  words  General  Johnston 
sent  him  with  an  order  to  Colonel  Stratham,  which  hav- 
ing delivered  he  speedily  returned.  In  the  meantime, 
knots  and  groups  of  Federal  soldiers  kept  up  a  desultory 
fire  as  they  retreated  upon  their  supports,  and  their  last 
line,  now  yielding,  delivered  volley  after  volley  as  they 
sullenly  retired.  By  the  chance  of  war,  a  Minie  ball  from 
one  of  these  did  its  fatal  work.  As  he  sat  there,  after  his 
wound,  Captain  Wickham  says  that  Colonel  O'Hara,  of 
his  staff,  rode  up,  and  General  Johnston  said  to  him, 
"  We  must  go  to  the  left,  where  the  firing  is  heaviest,"  and 
then  gave  him  an  order,  which  O'Hara  rode  off  to  obey. 
Gevernor  Harris  returned,  and,  finding  him  very  pale, 
asked  him,  "General,  are  you  wounded?"  He  an- 
swered, in  a  very  deliberate  and  emphatic  tone,  "  Yes, 
and,  I  fear,  seriously."  These  were  his  last  words. 
Harris  and  Wickham  led  his  horse  back  under  cover  of 
the  hill,  and  lifted  him  from  it.  They  searched  at  ran- 
dom for  the  wound,  which  had  cut  an  artery  in  his  leg, 
the  blood  flowing  into  his  boot.  When  his  brother-in- 
law,  Preston,  lifted  his  head  and  addressed  him  with  pas- 
sionate grief,  he  smiled  faintly,  but  uttered  no  word.  His 
life  rapidly  ebbed  away,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
dead.  "  His  wound  was  not  necessarily  fatal.  General 
Johnston's  own  knowledge  of  military  surgery  was  ade- 
quate for  its  control  by  an  extemporized  tourniquet,  had 
he  been  aware  or  regardful  of  its  nature.  Dr.  D.  W. 
Yandell,  his  surgeon,  had  attended  his  person  during  the 
most  of  the  morning;  but,  finding  a  large  number  of 
wounded  men,  including  many  Federals,  at  one  point, 
General  Johnston  ordered  Yandell  to  stop  there,  estab- 
lish a  hospital,  and  give  them  his  services.  He  said  to 
Yandell:  "These  men  were  our  enemies  a  moment 
ago;  they  are  prisoners  now.  Take  care  of  them." 
Yandell  remonstrated  against  leaving  him,  but  he  was 
peremptory.  Had  Yandell  remained  with  him,  he  would 
have  had  little  difficulty  with  the  wound. — The  Century. 


"  Yes,"  observed  the  widow,  "  it  was  rather  a  disgrace 
to  have  him  hanged,  but  you  don't  know  what  a  relief  it 
is  for  me  to  know  where  he  is  at  night-time." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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THE  MAN  OF  NO  ACCOUNT. 


"  Wake  up  here!  Wake  up,  I  tell  you!  "  said  a  voice 
in  the  street. 

Dr.  Vickers  was  in  his  office,  where  he  had  been  sitting, 
reading  an  old  German  book.  He  threw  the  book  on  a 
table,  opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  cathedral  clock  struck  two.  The  gaslights. flared 
in  the  keen  wind.  The  street  was  still,  save  where  now 
and  then  a  belated  pedestrian  hurried  along,  and  in  an  ad- 
jacent square  some  votaries  of  Bacchus  were  vociferating 
their  intention  of  not  going  home  till  morning, 
Till  daylight  doth  appear. 

A  man  was  lying  asleep  on  the  office  step.  A  burly 
policeman  had  him  by  the  shoulder,  shaking  him.  "  Get 
up,  I  say!   Get  up !  " 

The  sleeper  rose  lrom  his  recumbent  position,  yawning, 
and  said : 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  sir.  Anything  to  oblige.  Hut  you 
should  not  be  so  vehement  in  your  manner;  you  really 
should  not.  You  would  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  cul- 
tivate repose." 

"  Don't  be  a-givin'  me  any  o'  your  lip,"  said  the  moral 
policeman,  "  but  come  along  to  the  station-house." 

"  But  really,  now,  you  arc  too  attentive,  Policeman. 
I  object  to  going  to  prison.  I  am  neither  drunk  nor  dis- 
orderly, and  I  have  no  felonious  intents  upon  my  neigh- 
bor's goods.  I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  me,  but  a 
coolness  on  your  part,  a  studied  avoidance  of  my  vicinity, 
would  please  me  well.   An  revoir,  Mr.  Policeman." 

And  so  saying,  the  man  lay  down  on  the  steps.  The 
exasperated  officer  caught  him  by  the  coat-collar  and 
jerked  him  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  If  you  don't  come  along,  now,  you'll  w  ish  you  had," 
he  said,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  another  jerk  that  set 
him  on  his  feet.  The  man  looked  into  the  face  of  the 
other,  and  replied : 

"  No,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  under  any  circum- 
stance, to  wish  to  accompany  you.  You  exceed  the 
bounds  of  probability  when  you  say  that,  my  good  fellow. 
But  since  you  are  so  importunate,  I  will  go — always  under 
protest,  though,  always  under  protest." 

So  saying,  he  descended  the  steps.  The  Doctor  had 
been  an  interested  spectator  of  this  scene,  and  now,  act- 
ing from  impulse,  called  out : 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Officer!"  and,  shutting  the  window, 
went  out  into  the  hall  and  opened  the  street  door. 

There  can  be  no  apology  offered  for  the  Doctor's  pro- 
ceeding. Ordinarily  he  was  a  blameless  man,  and  never 
acted  from  impulse.  He  had  a  pious  veneration  for  les 
convenances.  He  always  regulated  his  morals  and  con- 
duct according  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy. He  had  a  neat  assortment  of  rules  for  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  life,  and  therefore  was  usually  prepared  for 
whatever  might  happen.  His  conduct  on  the  present 
occasion  was,  of  course,  so  much  the  more  reprehensible. 

"  Let  the  fellow  alone,  Officer,"  said  he  to  the  police- 
man ;  "  I  will  see  that  he  does  no  harm." 

"  But  he  can't  go  on  a-layin'  round  asleep  on  door- 
steps," replied  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

"  I  admit  my  conduct  was  open  to  adverse  criticism," 
the  stranger  said,  waving  his  hand  airily.  "  The  customs 
of  society  do  not  warrant  a  man  in  going  to  bed  in  his 
boots,  especially  when  his  couch  of  dreams  is  naught  but 
the  cold,  cold  stone  of  the  door-step.  But  I  will  make  a 
handsome  apology  if  necessary,"  he  added,  bowing  to  the 
policeman. 

After  a  little  more  parleying  with  the  offended  police- 
man, the  Doctor  induced  him  to  depart  without  the  of- 
fending sleeper.  Still  acting  from  impulse,  he  invited  the 
stranger  to  enter  the  office.  The  only  explanation  of  his 
conduct  was  that  he  w  ished  to  hear  him  talk.  Possibly 
the  fact  of  the  German  book  having  been  a  psychological 
work  may  have  had  some  bearing  on  Dr.  Vickers 's  anom- 
alous conduct.  Besides,  it  was  in  the  night,  and  no  one 
would  know  it.  Deeds  under  such  circumstances  are 
never  so  heinous  as  when  performed  in  the  broad,  uncom- 
promising light  of  day. 

Once  seated  by  the  fire,  the  Doctor  saw  that  his  new 
acquaintance  was  a  man  something  over  thirty  years  old, 
who  would  have  been  handsome  under  happier  circum- 
stances; but  neglect  and  dissipation  had  made  sad  havoc 
with  his  face.  The  Doctor  placed  a  lunch  on  a  table, 
and  courteously  invited  him  to  eat.  The  other  drew  his 
chair  up  to  the  table,  and  then  said,  with  an  affected  air 
of  concern — 

"  You  must  give  me  assurance,  Doctor,  that  food  par- 
taken of  at  this  late  hour  will  not  be  detrimental  to  my 
general  health.    I  never  play  tricks  with  my  digestion." 

With  assumed  solemnity  the  Doctor  assured  him  that 
he  might  eat  with  impunity.  The  other  professed  him- 
self satisfied,  and  went  to  eating.  1  le  was  evidently  very 
hungry,  and  equally  reluctant  to  let  it  be  too  apparent,  so 
that  the  Doctor  made  an  excuse  and  withdrew.  When 
he  returned  the  plate  was  empty,  and  the  stranger  was 
seated  in  front  of  the  fire. 

He  looked  so  thin,  so  pinched  with  hunger,  so  blue 
with  cold,  so  utterly  forsaken  and  disreputable,  that  for 
the  first  time  Dr.  Vickers  felt  a  compassion  for  him.  He 
drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  other  side  of  the  lire,  opposite 
him. 

"  I  don't  imagine  life  wears  a  roseate  hue  for  you,  eh? " 
said  he,  interrogatively. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  I  have  not  much  of  which  to 
complain  at  present.  I  am  warm  afid  have  eaten.  It  is 
not  always  so  with  me.  A  stomach  is  such  an  inconve- 
nient thing!  I  often  reflect  on  the  folly  of  my  having 
one."  Here  the  unknown  struck  an  attitude  and  con- 
tinued. 

"  You  know  the  poet  says : 

You  may  live  without  books — 

What  is  knowledge,  but  grieving? 
You  may  live  without  hope — 

What  is  hope  but  deceiving? 
You  may  live  without  love — 

What  is  passion  but  pining? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining? 


"You  are  acquainted  with  the  poets,  are  you?"  said 
Dr.  Vickers. 

"  I  have,  sir,  quite  a  knowledge  of  polite  literature.  In 
fact,  I  have  done  a  little  writing  myself.  It  never  came 
to  anything.  Nothing  ever  does  that  I  undertake.  I  was 
never  thoroughly  trained  in  anything.  I  am  the  man 
of  no  account,"  he  said,  exactly  as  though  he  were  intro- 
ducing somebody. 

"  What  has  been  the  matter?  "  asked  the  other. 

"Wrong  training,"  replied  the  man  of  no  account. 
"  If  I  had  been  apprenticed  in  early  life  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  learned  my  trade  well,  I  would  probably  have  had  a 
chance  to  lead  a  decent,  resectable  life.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  my  father  made  some  money.  1,  therefore, 
was  condemned  to  learn  nothing  useful.  I  was  ordained 
to  be  a  gentleman."  (He  glanced  at  his  ragged  coat 
when  he  spoke,  and  drew  his  tattered  boot  away  from  the 
fire,  almost  as  though  he  were  ashamed.)  "  Besides  that 
disadvantage,  I  labored  under  another  :  I  was  supposed 
to  be  a  genius.  Doubtless  you  have  known  many  young 
persons  of  whom  great  things  were  expected,  but  who 
failed  to  realize  them.  I  was  one  of  that  kind.  How  ever, 
nothing  is  expected  of  me  any  more."  And  he  laughed 
a  hard,  dry,  mirthless  laugh.  "  Have  you  any  tobacco?" 
he  asked,  with  an  abrupt  transition  of  manner. 

The  Doctor  gave  him  a  cigar. 

"  I  have  smoked  the  Turkish  chibook  in  Constanti- 
nople," continued  the  man,  between  puffs.  "  I  have 
whiffed  cheroots  in  Havana  with  dark -eyed  senoritas.  I 
have  smoked  cigarettes  w  ith  pretty  grizettes,  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  in  Paris.  I  have  puffed  out  smoke  from  the  du- 
dheen  of  old  Ireland,  and  taken  a  turn  at  a  cob-pipe  in 
the  pine  woods  of  Alabama.  In  fact,  1  have  smoked  un- 
der many  conditions  and  in  many  climes,  but  my  day  is 
over.  The  traveling  I  do  now-a-days  is  mostly  of  the  sort 
known  as  pedestrian  tours,"  he  continued,  drily,  "  though 
my  trip  from  San  Francisco  this  fall  was  enlivened  by  a 
little  '  riding  of  the  rail.'  I'd  wait  at  the  water  tanks 
along  the  track,  and  then  climb  up  and  nang  on  under- 
neath a  freight-car.  Quite  an  exciting  way  of  journeying ; 
it  rests  the  muscles  somewhat,  but  it  is  fatiguing  to  the 
nerves." 

"  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do  in  the  future?"  asked 
the  doctor. 

"  Do  !  "  repeated  the  other.  "  Just  as  little  as  possible 
till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  What  does  a  watch  do  when 
it  has  no  mainspring?  I  have  no  mainspring."  He 
smoked  a  little  while  and  looked  moodily  into  the  fire. 

The  cathedral  clock  struck  three.  Then  the  other 
clocks  in  the  towers  took  it  up  and  told  the  hour. 

"  One — two — three,"  repeated  the  man.  "  Quite  a  ro- 
mantic situation  for  you,  isn't  it — sitting  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  receiving  the  confidences  of  a  common 
tramp  !  But  1  am  a  human  being,  sir,  and  I  once  had  a 
conscience  and  a  heart.  I  have  been  through  things  that 
were  enough  to  kill  both ;  though  once  in  awhile  I  have 
an  uneasy  ache  where  my  heart  was,  like  the  throb  of  the 
nerve  after  a  tooth  is  out.  That  is  when  memory  wakens 
up.  Sometimes  in  the  night  when  it  storms;  and  always 
in  the  spring — out  in  the  country,  you  know,  when  you 
smell  things  just  starting  to  grow,  and  after  sunset,  when 
the  gray  night  begins  to  cover  the  fields,  and  the  frogs  are 
piping  in  the  ponds.  Something  hurts  me,  then;  every 
thing  is  so  innocent  and  peaceful.  I  always  get  into  town 
as  fast  as  I  can,  and  beg,  borrow  or  steal  a  drink  or  two. 
That  fixes  me  all  right.  I  forget  everything  then,  only 
that  I  am  a  beast  without  a  soul.  1  w  ish  I  had  a  drink 
now,"  said  he,  in  what  tried  to  be  a  braggadocio  tone. 

The  Doctor  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  the  man  dropped 
his  head  on  his  breast  and  sat  silent  for  quite  a  little  while. 
When  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  an  altered  tone  and  with  an 
altered  manner. 

"  I've  always  thought  if  my  mother  had  lived  it  would 
have  been  different.  Perhaps  it  wouldn't,  but  I've  noticed 
a  man's  mother  is  about  the  best  friend  he  has.  A  woman  is 
generally  good  to  her  child,  no  matter  how  bad  she  is 
•every  other  way.  It  seems  to  be.  their  nature.  Heaven 
knows  there  isn't  much  use  in  a  man  putting  any  faith  in 
one  under  any  other  circumstances.  Pet  me  tell  you 
something.  Sometimes,  when  I  am  trudging  my  way 
along  a  dark  lonesome  road,  with  feet  lamed  with  walk- 
ing, and  a  tired  body,  and  head  nearly  crazed  with  think- 
ing, I  feel  like  I'd  find  some  relief  in  talking  it  all  over 
with  some  one.  That  helps  any  one  if  he  is  in  trouble  — 
helps  decent,  respectable  people,  I  mean.  Of  course, 
nothing  could  do  me  much  good.  But  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  the  thing  always  in  my  mind  only  when  I'm  drunk. 
When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  nearly  through  college,  my 
father  lost  his  money.  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl — such  a 
pretty  girl!  all  smiles  and  dimples  and  golden  hair.  I 
thought  she  was  the  purest,  sweetest  woman  God  ever 
made;  and  I  believed  in  her  and  loved  her — my  God! 
how  I  loved  her!  I  could  have  knelt  down  and  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  garment.  1  look  back  now  and  feel  as 
sorry  for  myself  as  though  1  had  been  some  other  young 
fool  adoring  something  that  never  existed.  Well,  when 
the  money  was  gone  I  went  to  work.  I  never  dreamed  of 
her  not  being  true  to  me,  so  I  had  the  hope  of  her  tft  help 
me.  It  was  up-hill  work,  brought  up  as  I  had  been.  I 
used  to  think  I'd  be  obliged  to  remake  myself.  But  I 
might  have  done  something  in  time— 1  don't  know, 
though.  One  day — I  remember  it  as  though  it  had  only 
been  an  hour  ago — I  had  a  letter  from  her,  telling  me  she- 
was  going  to  be  married.  It  was  a  hot  day  in  August.  I 
was  on  the  wharf  when  1  read  the  letter.  I  never  see  the 
sun  shining  on  water  to  this  day  but  what  it  makes  me 
feel  sick. 

"  I  fell  over,  they  said,  and  they  thought  it  was  a  sun- 
stroke. I  never  believed  in  anybody  after  that.  And  I 
didn't  care.    What  had  I  to  care  for?    I  just  drifted. 

"Ten  years  afterward,  I  came  out  of  a  gambling-house 
in  New  York  city  at  midnight.  It  was  a  bitter  night. 
There  was  a  cold  wind  blowing,  that  seemed  just  from 
the  eternal  snow-fields  of  an  Arctic  winter.  There  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  moonlight  made  the  very 
air  white.  I  stood  in  the  door,  dreading  to  brave  the 
wind.  A  woman  came  around  the  corner  and  accosted 
me.   Sir,  if  I  was  sent  to  torment  and  suffered  for  an 


eternity,  I  could  not  forget.  There  she  stood!  —  a  thing 
too  low  for  an  honest  man  to  look  at.  Her  thin  dress 
blowing  round  her  shivering  limbs;  her  shoulders 
wrapped  in  a  dingy  shawl;  her  hair— great  heavens!  how 
I  once  loved  it!  I  used  to  call  her  'Goldilocks' — was 
blown  around  her  neck  in  an  unkempt  mass.  And  the 
face — the  face!  How  1  had  cried  over  its  counterfeit 
representation  !  The  little  picture  I  once  carried  of  her 
had  been  blistered  with  the  hot  tears  that  had  fallen  on 
it.  Years  of  longing,  of  loneliness —  iioor  boy !  |>oor  boy! 
Why  could  not  God  have  taken  me  then,  when  I  was  in- 
nocent and  believed  in  her!  And  now  I  must  carry  the 
truth  always  with  me  while  my  soul  shall  live,  forever  and 
forever,  if  what  they  say  is  true — always  see  the  face  as  it 
was  then,  blear-eyed  and  bloated  and  degraded.  I  knew 
her  in  an  instant,  ruined  as  she  was.  I  tried  to  speak  to 
her,  but  my  tongue  seemed  to  cling  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  I  leaned  forward  and  seized  her  arm.  A  look 
of  horrified  recognition  came  into  her  face.  She  shrieked 
out  my  name,  and  then  ran  down  the  street,  with  the 
w  ind  blow  ing  her  scanty  clothing  round  her,  till  she  was 
lost  to  view." 

I  te  stopped  and  wiped  the  drops  off  his  forehead  with 
his  ragged  coat-sleeve. 

"  That  is  all.  I  never  saw  her  again.  And,  waking  or 
sleeping — for  it  comes  to  me  in  dreams— I  see  her  as  1 
saw  her  on  that  night,  only  when  I  drink  and  forget  it." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  with  these  last  words,  and 
said : 

"  I  am  going  now." 

"  But  is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you?"  began  the 

Doctor.    "  Isn't  there  something  " 

The  other  interrupted  him. 

"  You,  nor  any  one  else,  cannot  do  anything  for  me." 
And  he  opened  the  door  of  the  room.  On  the  steps  he 
turned  and  lifted  his  hat. 

"Good  night,  sir.  When  I  say  good-bye  to  you  I 
probably  say  good-bye  to  the  last  gleam  of  respectability 
that  will  ever  cross  my  path.    Good  night." 

And  he  was  gone  in  a  moment  more,  and  the  shadows" 
of  the  black  night  had  swallowed  him  up. 

Three  days  afterward  Dr.  Vickers  was  in  the  city  hos- 
pital.   An  attendant  said  to  him : 

"  There  was  a  man  brought  here  yesterday  badly  hurt. 
I  think  he  is  dying.    I  wish  you  would  look  at  him." 

So  he  walked  through  the  dormitory,  between  the  two 
long  rows  of  beds.  As  they  neared  the  last  one  in  the 
row  they  saw  a  group  about  it.  One  of  the  nurses  came 
to  meet  them. 

"  You  are  too  late,  Doctor;  he  is  dead." 

The  Doctor  drew  near.  They  took  away  the  sheet 
that  covered  the  face.  The  cold,  gray  light  that  came 
through  the  window  fell  upon  the  dead  face  of 

"  The  man  of  no  account." — Angele  Crippen  Davis,  in 
Courier-  Journal .  


BUIAVER  IN  LIMBO. 

Shady  .Side,  Styx. 

Carlylc  has  just  told  me  of  the  opportunity  you  offer  for 
an  epistolary  extension  of  earthly  existence. 

The  burning  question  with  me  just  now  (if  all  questions 
may  not  be  said  to  be  burning  here)  is  .that  of  those  silly 
letters  to  my  wife.  You  know  my  early  days  were  most 
unhappy.  I  married,  as  most  literary  men  do,  not  for 
love,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  mv  imagination,  and  when 
the  imagination  evaporated,  it  left  a  residuum  of  delicate 
nerves  touched  up  with  temper;  that  was  my  wife. 

The  explanation  of  those  letters  lies  in  the  fact  that  I 
was  obliged  to  suit  them  to  her  understanding,  and  at  the 
same  time  satisfy  her  yearning  for  bald  affection.  When 
I  came  here  I  expected  to  meet  her,  but  I  was  told  that  I 
had  only  been  sentenced  to  Purgatory.  I  have  been  an- 
noyed since  my  arrival  here  by  the  critics  who  still  walk 
the  earth.  There's  Matthew  Arnold,  for  instance,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  brings  "light"  everywhere  he 
goes  (except  Boston,  where  I  understand  even  he  only  cast 
a  shadow) ;  he  is  expected  here  shortly.  There  has  been 
a  petition  signed  by  all  the  churchmen  in  England,  ex- 
cept Dean  Stanley,  requesting  that  Arnold  have  a  whole 
gridiron  to  himself.  I  hear  also  that  the  "  Remnant " 
have  been  delegated  to  turn  the  spit.  As  I  was  taking  my 
morning  bath  in  the  Stvx  the  other  day  I  saw  Thackeray 
and  Goethe  riding  back  and  forth  with  ('haron,  just  for 
the  sail  and  for  the  isolation  it  afforded  from  the  crowd. 

One  of  the  inherent  qualities  of  Hell  is  that  every  man 
who  comes  here  retains  his  own  earthly  estimation  of 
himself,  consequently  Thackeray  is  a  social  and  Goethe 
a  scientific  snob.  I  said  to  Goethe"  WU  gehis,"  and 
Thackeray  answered,  with  a  nasal  elevation,  that  "  they 
hadn't  come  through  the  Gates  at  all.  but  that  they  had 
both  come  the  private  way."  Thackeray  soon  hurried 
off,  saying  he  had  an  engagement  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  had  brought  him  a  letter  missive  from  his 
mother,  the  Queen.  I  discovered  afterward  that  this  was 
a  lie  direct,  invented  by  Thackeray  to  increase  his  own 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  Goethe.  The  truth  was  that 
he  had  been  summoned  by  Peter  to  come  and  explain 
one  of  his  [Thackeray's)  old  jokes  in  a  back  number  of 
Punch,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  gate-keeper  by  the 
Pope,  who  is  especially  anxious  just  now  that  Peter  should 
not  be  too  wide  awake,  on  account  of  the  numerous  deaths 
among  the  British  aristocracy.  Not  long  after  this  Thack- 
eray came  to  me  begging  that  I  would  say  forty-seven 
Ares  for  him,  as  Peter  had  promised,  if  I  would  consent, 
to  put  less  sulphur  in  his  bath  next  morning.  I  refused, 
and  I  heard  later  that  the  smell  of  sulphur  next  morning 
when  Thackeray  took  his  bath  had  been  so  penetrating 
that  even  Luther  had  been  unable  to  play  his  flute  for 
sneezing. 

But  I  must  close.    I  am  to  take  tea  myself  with  the 
Duke  of  Albany  this  evening.  Yours, 
Life.  Bulwf.r  Lytton. 


John  L.  Sullivan  is  endeavoring  to  regain  his  popularity. 
He  announces  that  he  means  to  kick  a  reporter  at  the  first 
opportunity. 
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ENGLAND  IN  A  TIGHT  PLACE. 


Encland  is  finding  the  war  in  the  Soudan  something 
more  than  a  military  excursion.  The  Mahdi  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  general,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  courage  of  his  followers.  It  is  evident  that  he  can  be 
suppressed  only  at  a  great  cost  in  blood  and  money.  The 
death  of  General  Gordon,  a  hero  clothed  by  the  popular 
mind  with  all  the  knightly  and  Christian  virtues,  has 
raised  a  fury  of  anger  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  that  will 
compel  the  government  to  go  on  with  the  fighting,  how- 
ever much  it  would  like  to  withdraw.  The  latter  course 
would  damage  fatally  England's  prestige  in  quarters  where 
it  is  very  necessary  she  should  maintain  it ;  the  former 
means  a  long  war,  with  the  constant  dancer  of  new  and 
formidable  complications.  A  bog  of  difficulties  lies  be- 
fore Great  Britain,  whichever  way  she  looks.  To  those 
who  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  human  affairs,  the 
troubles  which  now  environ  England  appear  as  a  punish- 
ment for  her  sins.  She  had  no  business  to  invade  the 
Soudan  ;  but  this  step  was  in  a  manner  made  necessary  by 
her  cruel  and  murderous  work  in  Egypt,  at  the  instance 
of  the  bondholders,  for  the  subjugation  of  Arabi  Pasha, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  shadowy  government  of  the 
Khedive.  The  Soudanese  seized  the  opportunity  given 
by  the  disorganization  in  Egypt  to  shake  off  the  yoke, 
and  Enuland.  like  a  good  Christian  nation,  interfered, 
with  all  the  resources  of  civilization,  to  prevent  this 
people  from  achieving  independence  of  a  government 
which  was  not  able  itself  to  hold  what  it  had  conquered, 
and  which  ruled  only  to  rob. 

The  rage  and  horror  expressed  in  England  at  the  kill- 
ing of  Gordon  by  the  "  rebels  "  are  almost  comical.  The 
facts  of  the  campaign  are  wholly  lost  sight  of.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  Gordon  is  entitled  to  sympathy,  more  than 
any  other  soldier  of  fortune  who  loses  the  life  which  he 
stakes  in  the  game  of  war.  We  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic are  expected  to  go  into  mourning  with  our  English 
cousins  because  of  his  taking  off ;  but  it  would  have  been 
just  as  reasonable  had  an  international  wail  of  sorrow- 
been  asked  for  over  the  death  of  Walker  in  Central 
America,  or  Raoset  de  Boulbon  in  Sonora.  Gordon  has 
but  met  the  fate  of  other  unlucky  filibusters.  That  he 
had  the  moral  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  to 
back  up  his  attempt  to  keep  the  natives  of  the  Soudan 
under  a  hated  foreign  government,  does  not  in  the  least 
alter  the  nature  of  the  expedition  which  has  brought  Gor- 
don to  his  end.  The  talk  of  his  "murder,"  and  the 
necessity  of  exacting  vengeance  for  it  by  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Soudanese — as  if  the  latter  had  been 
guilty  of  some  atrocious  treachery  in  dispatching  their 
self-appointed  invader— sounds  rational  only  to  excited 
Englishmen,  to  whom  every  man  that  takes  a  shot  at  a 
British  soldier  with  a  hostile  gun  in  his  hands  is  a  "  rebel." 
Some  months  ago,  when  Gordon's  dispatches  were  trans- 
mitted to  Encland,  giving  a  highly  colored  account  of 
the  number  of  Arabs  he  had  destroyed  with  mines  and 
dynamite  explosions,  and  the  damage  which  his  armed 
steamers  had  inflicted  on  the  villages  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  London  Times  declared  that  the  story  of 
these  achievements  "  must  cause  a  thrill  of  pride  in  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman."  Now  that  the  persistence 
of  the  half-armed  natives,  who  are  determined  to  drive 
the  foreign  interloper  from  their  land,  has  won,  and  it  is 
seen  that  Gordon's  dynamite  mines  and  armored  steam- 
ers have  proved  unable  to  resist  the  fierce  courage  of  the 
Arabs,  a  scream  goes  up  over  his  "assassination" — as  if 
his  errand  had  been  that  of  a  peaceful  and  benevolent 
stranger  in  a  friendly  land. 

The  tribes  of  the  Soudan  have  been  under  the  authority 
of  the  Khedive  only  within  the  last  half  century,  and  they 
have  always  disliked  the  chain  which  Egypt  put  upon 
them.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have  routed  the 
Egyptian  troops  in  nearly  every  engagement,  and  their 
independence  would  by  this  time  have  been  attained,  had 
it  not  been  that  Khartoum— at  the  confluence  of  the  White 
and  the  Blue  Nile,  and  a  military  fortress  of  the  first  rank — 
remained  in  possession  of  an  Egyptian  garrison.  The 
British  government  had  no  honest  pretext  for  interfering 


in  the  quarrel,  any  more  than  Russia  had  for  invading 
Hungary  in  1849.  But  Khartoum  was  a  tempting  prize, 
and  with  the  hypocrisy  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
England's  foreign  policy,  Gordon  was  dispatched,  with  a 
commission  obtained  from  the  Khedive,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  for  Egypt.  It  was  professed  that 
his  object  was  only  to  evacuate  the  place  and  leave  the 
natives  to  manage  their  own  affairs;  hut  once  installed  in 
Khartoum,  Gordon  showed  no  inclination  to  leave  it. 
The  public  mind  in  England  was  meanwhile  wrought  up 
with  gush  about  the  lonely  sentinel  of  England,  left  all 
alone  to  guard  the  available  loot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  due  course  an  expedition  was  sent  after  him 
— ostensibly,  as  before,  to  bring  away  the  garrison,  but  in 
reality  to  seize  Khartoum  for  the  British  empire.  But 
the  best  laid  plans  often  miscarry;  and  before  Wolseley's 
forces  could  cross  the  desert,  the  Arab  spearsmen  of  the 
Mahdi  proved  too  much  for  Gordon's  skill,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  fortress.  Gordon's  death  is 
lamentable,  of  course;  but  war  is  war,  and  the  soldier's 
trade  has  never  been  regarded  as  conducive  to  longevity. 

The  situation  is  alarming  thoughtful  men  in  England. 
Jealous  rivals  are  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  her  troubles. 
The  Mahdi  is  a  Moslem  prophet  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and 
British  India  has  an  immense  Mohammedan  population. 
Russia  is  eager  for  new  territory.  Germany  has  been 
seized  by  the  fever  for  conquest  and  colonization.  The 
Pall  A  fall  Gazelle,  as  we  see  by  the  dispatches,  realizes 
the  dangers  threatening  the  nation.    It  says : 

With  the  cream  of  our  available  fighting  force  locked  up  in  the 
Soudan,  what  can  we  do  but  give  in,  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
and  all  around  the  world,  until  at  last  we  are  sharply  brought 
up  by  some  demand  to  which  we  cannot  give  in?  It  is  sheer 
downright  madness  to  go  plunging  forward  without  taking 
steps  to  replace  the  drafts  this  campaign  is  making  on  our 
strength.  If  20,000  men,  the  pick  of  our  soldiers,  are  to  be  in- 
terned in  the  Nile  valley  until  next  autumn,  we  ought  to  replace 
them  by  20,000  fresh  men.  The  English  nation  must  not  awake 
to  discover,  too  late,  that  it  has  lost  its  empire  as  it  has  lost 
Khartoum. 

The  disasters  in  the  Soudan  have  terribly  shaken  Glad- 
stone's government.  Had  the  Tories  a  leader  of  capacity, 
the  Liberal  ministry  would  be  sent  out  with  a  rush.  As 
it  is,  Gladstone,  by  showing  vigor,  may  save  himself. 
The  moralities,  which  are  his  strongest  hold,  will  have  to 
be  given  a  rest.  Fighting  is  the  business  which  England 
has  on  hand  now. 


Mr.  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  World,  who  used  to  be 
a  coachman,  and  is  now  a  Congressman  as  well  as  an 
editor,  achieved  further  distinction  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
showing  his  manly  independence  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
good  breeding,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Lotus  Club,  of 
New  York,  to  Mr.  Sala,  the  well-known  English  jour- 
nalist. Mr.  Reid,  of  the  Tribune,  while  making  a  speech 
complimentary  of  Mr.  Sala  and  his  country,  was  several 
times  interrupted  by  Mr.  Pulitzer,  who  chose  to  express 
his  dissent  in  this  timely  and  agreeable  way.  The  com- 
ments of  the  New  York  press  upon  Mr.  Pulitzer's  be- 
havior were  not  of  a  nature  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
any  other  journalist  would  be  ambitious  of  imitating  him, 
and  drawing  to  himself  similar  attention.  In  this  we 
were  mistaken.  The  San  Francisco  press  has  the  honor 
of  numbering  among  its  members  a  gentleman  who  may 
well  excite  the  envy  of  even  Mr.  Pulitzer.  The  Bo- 
hemian Club,  of  this  city,  the  other  evening  entertained 
Mr.  Sala  as  the  Lotus  Club  did,  and  it  became  the 
privilege  of  Mr.  Pixley,  of  the  Argonaut,  to  respond  to  a 
toast.  With  a  tasteful  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  guest 
of  the  evening,  and  such  gentlemen  as  happened  to  be 
among  his  entertainers,  Mr.  Pixley  improved  the  opjx>r- 
tunity  to  deliver  a  speech,  in  which,  with  that  admirable 
loudness  for  which  he  is  justly  noted,  he  catalogued  the 
injuries  suffered  by  this  republic  at  the  hands  of  England 
during  the  civil  war,  and  before  and  after.  Mr.  Pixley 
was  good  enough,  however,  to  assure  Mr.  Sala  that, 
despite  the  villainous  conduct  of  his  country,  we  of 
America  are  not  only  generous  enough  to  forgive  all, 
but  even  to  feast  an  Englishman  like  himself  occasionally, 
when  he  happens  to  wander  our  way. 

After  the  interval  of  impressive  silence  which  ensued 
upon  the  close  of  this  eloquent  and  delicate  effort,  the 
guest  was  permitted  to  enjoy  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
under  the  weight  of  gratitude  which  he  doubtless  felt  for 
the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Pixley  and  the  other  patriots 
present,  in  consenting  to  meet  socially  one  of  the 
English  nation. 

When  Mr.  Sala  returns  to  the  country  of  which  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  native,  and  writes  his  book 
about  us,  the  chapter  on  American  journalists  ought  to  be 
of  special  and  fascinating  interest  to  Mr.  Pulitzer  and 
Mr.  Pixley. 


TALMAGE  AND  INGERSOLL. 


Rev.  Mr.  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been  engaged  for 
some  years  in  a  desultory  sort  of  battle  with  Colonel 
Ingersoll.  Each  has  lectured  upon  the  other — both,  we 
believe,  charging  an  admission  fee,  and  dividing  the  gate- 
money  with  no  one.  Brother  Talmage  has  apparently 
come  to  the  decision  that  he  is  not  a  match  for  his  ad- 
versary, since  he  calls  upon  the  state  of  New  York  for 
reenforcements.  He  wants  the  strong  hand  of  the  secu- 
lar law  to  take  the  Colonel  by  the  collar  and  lift  him  into 
jail,  under  the  warrant  of  the  statute  made  and  provided 
for  the  correction  of  blasphemers.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
a  pleasant  balm  to  the  wounds  of  Brother  Talmage  to  see 
the  mocking  countenance  of  the  witty  unbeliever  behind 
the  bars.  The  sight  would  not  be  disagreeable,  either, 
to  a  great  many  other  gentlemen  of  Brother  Talmage 's 
profession. 

Of  course,  in  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  Colonel's 
incarceration  the  brethren  would  disclaim  any  sentiment 
of  mere  personal  and  vindictive  gratification.  Their  joy 
would  be  wholly  on  account  of  the  benefit  to  religion  done 
by  the  infidel's  punishment.  They  would  be  perfectly 
sincere  in  this  declaration ;  but  is  it  not  possible  that 
they  might  be  mistaken?  Preachers  are  but  men,  after 
all,  and  their  knuckles  are  quite  as  sensitive  to  raps  as  other 
people's.  How  would  the  cause  of  religion  be  benefited 
by  Ingersoll's  imprisonment?  While  in  jail  he  could 
not  lecture,  to  be  sure;  but  then  think  of  the  thousands 
who  would  go  to  hear  him  after  his  release,  who  other- 
wise would  have  felt  no  interest  in  seeing  or  hearing  him. 
His  books  could  not  be  incarcerated  with  him,  and  what 
a  sale  they  would  have  while  their  author  was  deprived 
of  his  liberty  for  opinion's  sake!  Fancy  the  vengeful  ac- 
tivity that  would  occur  among  the  pestilent  free-thinkers, 
were  the  godly  given  this  triumph.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared, 
too,  that  public  opinion  is  in  so  deplorable  a  condition 
that  Ingersoll  in  jail  would  become  a  popular  hero? 
Would  not  his  influence  for  evil  be  tremendously  in- 
creased by  the  truly  magnificent  advertisement  that  his  trial 
on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  would  give  him?  Undoubtedly 
it  would,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the 
cause  of  religion  would  be  furthered.  On  the  whole  we 
think  that  Brother  Talmage,  upon  reflection,  will  change 
his  mind  about  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  make 
the  statute  covering  the  crime  of  blasphemy  anything 
more  formidable  than  a  dead  letter.  While  it  is  indis- 
putably true,  as  he  asserts,  that  a  law  that  is  a  dead  letter 
is  of  no  earthly  use,  it  surprises  us  to  find  a  clergyman 
who  thinks  so.  The  preachers,  as  a  class,  are  given  to 
placing  a  strange  value  upon  such  fossil  remains  of  the 
legislation  of  past  generations.  Brother  Talmage  has 
odd  notions,  too,  about  the  legal  rights  of  the  citizen  and 
the  duties  of  the  police.  He  declared  from  the  pul- 
pit on  Sunday  last,  after  quoting  some  passages  from 
Ingersoll's  objectionable  lecture,  that  "the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice should  have  stopped  him  then  and  there,  and  put 
him  where  blasphemers  properly  belong."  Under  the 
Talmagean  theory  of  government,  then,  a  chief  of  police 
would  not  only  be  sufficiently  learned  in  theology  to  rec- 
ognize blasphemy  when  he  might  hear  it,  but  be  empow- 
ered to  take  into  custody  offending  public  speakers,  with- 
out the  formality  of  making  a  charge  and  securing  a  war- 
rant. Unfortunately,  not  even  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
Christian  city  of  New  York  is  at  present  clothed  with  this 
power ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Brother  Talmage 
from  making  complaint  against  Ingersoll  under  the  blas- 
phemy statute,  and  bringing  him  to  trial. 

And  what  a  trial  it  would  be !  It  would  give  the  church 
a  noble  opportunity  to  prove  before  a  jury  and  the  whole 
world  how  utterly  wrong  Ingersoll  is  in  his  assaults  upon 
the  orthodox  theology.  Unhappily,  the  culprit,  being  a 
lawyer,  would  conduct  his  own  case;  and  so  lost  is  he  to 
all  sense  of  the  turpitude  of  his  course,  that  he  would 
probably  enjoy  the  trial  immensely,  and  make  it  the  occa- 
sion for  a  deluge  of  those  jibes  and  sneers  at  the  faith  of 
the  church  for  which  he  is  famous.  Ingersoll  would 
doubtless  contend  that  a  law  against  blasphemy  is  an 
absurdity,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  framed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  God,  whom  to  harm  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
human  creature.  The  court,  of  course,  would  rule  against 
him,  pointing  to  the  statute  itself  as  a  sufficient  answer. 
It  would  be  like  the  hardened  prisoner  then  to  assert,  in 
his  effrontery,  that  not  he  but  his  prosecutors  were  guilty 
of  disrespect  to  the  Deity,  as  the  cause  of  their  anger 
against  him  was  that  he  attributed  to  God  greater  good- 
ness and  mercifulness  than  they  did— which  surely  could 
not  be  offensive  to  a  Creator  who  existed  only  for  his  own 
glory.  It  is  safe  to  surmise,  too,  that  the  unabashed  in- 
fidel would  assure  the  judge  and  jury  that  the  prosecuting 
clergy  were  animated  more  by  a  desire  for  vengeance  upon 
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him  for  injurious  sarcasm  and  denunciation,  calculated  to 
bring  them  into  popular  ridicule  and  disrepute,  than  by  so- 
licitude for  the  feelings  and  dignity  of  the  Almighty.  He 
would  argue  that  from  the  beginning  of  time  the  priestly 
class  have  endeavored  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  awe 
and  reverence  of  the  multitude  worshiping  at  the  shrines 
of  the  myriad  deities  whose  altars  priests  have  served.  He 
would  insist  that  Christian  ministers  are  no  better  in  this 
respect  than  heathen  priests— that  all  alike  are  ready  to 
construe  a  jest  or  a  grave  accusation  against  themselves 
as  a  blasphemous  insult  to  the  Most  High.  He  would, 
of  course,  in  his  vanity  endeavor  to  make  it  appear  that 
his  prosecution  was  an  open  confession  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Christian  clergy  of  America,  numbering 
many  thousands  of  men  specially  trained  to  defend  the 
faith,  was  unable  to  cope  in  argument  with  one  lawyer, 
who  has  taken  up  the  study  of  theology  as  an  avocation. 

It  would  not,  certainly,  take  the  lawyers  for  the  prose- 
cution, primed  with  points  by  Brother  Talmage  and  the 
assisting  clergy,  very  long  to  overthrow  this  argument, 
which  would  be  as  unsound  and  shallow  as,  we  are  so  often 
assured  from  the  pulpit,  all  of  Ingersoll's  reasoning  is; 
nevertheless,  it  would  be  specious  enough,  we  dare  say, 
to  secure  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  if  not  an  acquittal. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  our  judgment  that  Brother 
Talmage,  if  he  cannot  hold  his  own  against  this  annoying 
enemy  of  the  faith  in  the  lecture  field,  had  better  retire 
from  the  fight  altogether,  and  leave  Ingersoll  to  receive  his 
deserts  at  the  hands  of  the  Deity  with  whom  he  is  at  war; 
and  who,  it  is  worth  remarking,  seems  to  be  taking  quite 
calmly  that  blasphemy  against  himself  which  causes  so 
great  perturbation  of  the  spirit  to  his  zealous  servant, 
Brother  Talmage. 


RICH  MEN  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICE. 


One  of  the  greatest  solaces  of  poverty  is  to  bite  its  thumb 
at  wealth.  In  the  popular  imagination  virtue  goes  about 
with  an  empty  pocket,  and  wickedness  is  always  arrayed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen.  It  comforts  the  poor  to  know 
that  there  is  divine  authority  for  the  belief  that  it  is  as 
easy  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as 
for  a  rich  man  to  make  his  way  into  heaven — that  glorified 
Sand-lot  where  the  sand  is  golden,  where  shillalahs  have 
pearl-studded  handles,  and  where  the  honest  workingman 
will  have  no  work  to  do,  and  yet  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  good  things  which  are  the  portion  of  the  rich  only 
here  below.  The  daily  newspapers,  being  supported 
mainly  by  poor  people,  naturally  cater  to  their  tastes 
and  prejudices.  Hence  such  paragraphs  as  that  which 
follows.  It  is  from  the  Louisville  Courier- fournal,  and  is 
one  of  many  of  the  same  sort  that  we  have  seen  within 
the  past  few  weeks : 

The  California  Republicans  who  have  made  such  boasts  of 
their  opposition  to  monopolists  have  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  the  biggest  monopolist  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ex-Governor 
Stanford,  than  whom,  indeed,  there  are  probably  but  two 
wealthier  men  in  the  United  States— Gould  and  Yanderbilt. 

The  idea  underlying  this  is  that  it  is  unwise — not  to  say 
sinful  and  disgraceful — to  honor  rich  men  by  elevating 
them  to  stations  of  public  trust.  The  idea  is  not  new. 
Indeed.it  is  as  old  as  human  nature,  and  has  therefore 
been  popular  ever  since  failure  began  to  pay  success  the 
homage  of  envy.  It  is  a  mean  sort  of  cant  that  the 
Courier- fournal  stoops  to.  In  effect,  it  favors  punish- 
ing instead  of  applauding  the  men  who  win  in  the  battle 
of  life.  Money  is  what  we  are  nearly  all  after.  Here  and 
there  there  is  an  artist,  a  scientist  or  reformer,  who  really 
cares  nothing  for  riches— who,  like  Agassiz,  has  "no 
time  to  make  money."  Yet  even  Agassiz  found  time  to 
gather  in  a  good  deal  of  the  stock  of  a  company  which 
was  organized  to  work  a  copper  mine  that  he  discovered, 
and  his  son  has  been  made  a  rich  man  by  the  disinterested 
old  gentleman's  shrewdness.  The  ordinary  man  lives  to 
make  money.  Who  works  with  either  hand  or  brain  for 
the  pleasure  of  laboring  ?  The  world  is  a  mere  battlefield, 
where  every  man  is  fighting  on  his  own  hook,  and  the  prizes 
are  dollars.  The  great  majority  manage  to  gTab  but  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  A  few  mighty  fighters 
are  developed,  and  these  are  they  who  gather  the  great 
piles  of  wealth  which  excite  the  envy  of  the  less  able  herd. 
To  this  commercial  age  the  successful  men  of  business 
are  what  the  conquering  chiefs  and  generals  were  to 
the  ages  when  the  only  respectable  occupation  was  put- 
ting one's  fellow-creatures  to  death  by  the  sword.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  sort  of  cant  that  the  Courier- fournal 
echoes,  the  world  to-day  as  heartily  respects  these  com- 
mercial victors  as  our  fighting  forefathers  did  the  great, 
warriors.  What  better  assurance  is  there  of  a  man's  ca- 
pacity for  public  affairs  than  his  success  in  attending  to  his 
own?   Fools  do  not  become  rich,  except  by  a  lucky 


stroke  in  gambling.  The  ordinary  rich  man  is  commonly 
as  superior  in  brains  to  his  poor  neighbors  as  he  is  in 
purse.  We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  poverty  is  always 
proof  of  incapacity,  but  usually  it  is — incapacity,  that  is, 
for  the  practical  business  of  life.  All  the  talents,  all  the 
graces,  may  walk  with  poverty,  but  observation  shows 
that  they  prefer  to  ride.  Is  it  not  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich  rather  than  of  the  poor  that  we  find  education,  re- 
finement, love  of  art,  literature  and  all  that  goes  to  raise 
life  above  the  plane  of  animal  appetites?  The  rich  man, 
in  village  and  city,  is  the  man  of  weight.  Of  course, 
ignorance,  stupidity  and  meanness  are  often  gold-plated, 
but  much  oftener  they  go  about  plain.  A  fortune  does  not 
change  a  man;  it  merely  develops  him,  by  giving  him  the 
power  to  be  himself.  One  who  fights  his  way  to  wealth 
proves  that  he  has  resolution,  self-denial  and  intelligence, 
and  in  the  struggle  he  gains  a  knowledge  of  affairs  and  of 
men  that  he  can  turn  to  the  public  advantage,  if  called  to 
office.  If  the  desire  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  be 
an  unworthy  ambition,  then  the  objection  to  the  appear- 
ance of  rich  men  in  public  life  is  well  founded;  but  if  the 
ambition  be  an  honorable  one,  then  the  objection  is 
rooted  in  mean  jealousy,  and  is  disgraceful  to  those  who 
urge  it.  Mr.  Stanford  possesses  millions,  but  in  acquiring 
them  he  has  opened  pathways  to  comfort  and  riches  to 
many  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  enterprises  in 
which  he  has  engaged,  and  which  have  given  him  his  for- 
tune, have  at  the  same  time  done  much  to  make  Cali- 
fornia a  great  state.  Wealth  has  neither  hardened  nor 
narrowed  him,  and  although  he  has  lived  for  years  in  a 
turmoil  of  conflict,  he  has  made  few  enemies.  The 
election  to  the  Senate  of  this  millionaire  and  "monop- 
olist "  has,  we  assure  the  Courier- fournal,  given  general 
satisfaction  to  the  people  of  California. 


The  imagination  of  the  American  newspaper  reporter 
is  still  vibrating  under  the  shock  of  the  London  dyna- 
mite explosions.  Organized  bands  of  bloodthirsty  Social- 
ists, Communists  and  Anarchists  are  being  discovered 
wherever  looked  for.  The  enterprising  Associated  Press 
causes  the  flesh  of  property-holders  and  conservative  citi- 
zens generally  to  creep  with  its  daily  dispatches  about  the 
horrid  designs  of  these  terrible  fellows.  Our  local  press 
is  neglecting  its  opportunities.  We  have  Socialists  here, 
who  are  as  formidable  as  those  of  Pittsburg,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  They,  too,  hold  meetings  frequently,  and 
talk  a  great  deal.  There  are  not  many  of  them,  it  is  true, 
but  an  ordinarily  capable  reporter,  having  for  his  basis  a 
few  garrulous  cranks  discussing  their  theories  in  Charter 
Oak  or  Pixley  Hall,  could  build  a  story  that  would  send 
through  the  city  a  vague  fear  that  social  order  and  the 
prevailing  system  of  civilization  were  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  an  abyss.  The  stories  that  come  from  the  East 
about  the  plans  of  the  Anarchists  for  a  general  and  bloody 
uprising  have  no  better  foundation.  They  are  wildly 
absurd.  The  Socialists  know  that  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  have  no  sympathy  with  their  dreams 
and  schemes,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  at 
insurrection,  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  would  be  with 
them.  A  squad  of  police,  to  say  nothing  of  a  company 
of  militia,  could  cope  with  all  the  fighting  Socialists  that 
any  city  of  the  Union  contains.  The  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  these  crack-brained  pests  is  the  bad  influence 
they  may  exert  upon  striking  workingmen,  by  counseling 
a  resort  to  dynamite  against  the  property  of  the  resisting 
employer.  The  Socialists,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  assist  dissatisfied  and  angry 
workingmen  in  this  way,  in  order  to  educate  them  in  con- 
tempt for  property  rights.  An  amount  of  attention  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  their  number  and  importance 
is  being  given  to  the  Socialists.  For  their  present  con- 
spicuousness  they  are  indebted  to  their  friends,  the  Irish 
dynamiters. 


The  people  of  San  Francisco  knew  Dr.  C.  C.  O'Donnell 
perfectly  well  when  they  elected  him  Coroner.  They  knew 
him  to  be  a  Sand-lot  ruffian  and  a  gutter  demagogue;  yet 
a  great  majority  of  them  voted  to  make  him  a  public  offi- 
cer. Resectable  men  who  gave  this  person  their  suf- 
frages, and  respectable  newspapers  which  urged  them  so 
to  do,  regarded  his  elevation  to  office  as  a  joke.  7'lic  San 
Franciscan  was  too  dull  to  see  any  humor  in  putting  in  a 
place  of  public  trust  a  man  who  owed  his  notoriety  solely 
to  his  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  his  profession  and 
the  violence  of  his  harangues  to  the  rabble  of  the  Sand- 
lot.  We  predicted  that  his  election  would  bring  disgrace 
to  the  city.  Coroner  O'Donnell  has  not  been  tardy  about 
fulfilling  our  prediction.  The  res[K)nsibility  of  office 
has  not  tamed  him,  nor  lessened  his  appetite  for  the  J 
applause  of  the  ugly  mob  who  look  up  to  him  with  admi- 


ration.   Before  he  has  been  six  weeks  in  office  we  find 
him  back  at  the  Sand-lot,  abusing  the  courts,  the  1 
latureand  the  city  government,  in  the  foulest  langu. 

can  command,  and  endeavoring  to  organize  the  riu   

into  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee,  which,  after  driv  ing  all 
the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  into  the  sea,  is  to  order  the 
Federal,  state  and  municipal  officials  to  obey  Coroner 
O'Donnell,  on  pain  of  assassination.  The  man  is  not  a 
lunatic.  He  knows  what  he  is  about.  Having  won  the 
CorOnership  by  insistence  in  wild  talk  and  eccentric 
and  blackguard  behavior,  why  is  he  not  justified  in  believ- 
ing he  may  by  traveling  the  same  road  reach  the  mayor- 
alty, or  even  the  governorship?  His  trust  is  in  the  public's 
fine  sense  of  humor.  11  it  was  a  good  joke  to  make  this 
unpleasant  creature  Coroner,  how  much  better  a  joke  to 
lift  him  still  higher,  for  our  further  diversion.  Many  of 
those  who  arc  shocked  now  by  the  conduct  of  our  queer 
Coroner  will  get  used  to  his  antics  presently,  and  be  will- 
ing to  give  him  their  votes,  and  the  city  and  state  another 
advertisement.   

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  hold  his  tongue.  Although  his  inauguration  will  occur 
within  a  little  more  than  two  weeks,  the  public  know 
nothing  of  his  plans.  Even  the  customary  newspaper  an- 
nouncements of  the  membership  of  his  Cabinet  are  mani- 
festly mere  guesses.  His  recent  conference  with  Mr. 
Tilden  has  reassured  those  Democrats  who  feared  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  would  care  more  to  stand  well  with  the 
Independent  Republicans  than  with  his  own  party.  There 
is  no  Republicanism  about  Mr.  Tilden,  and  the  journey 
of  the  President-elect  to  the  tent  of  the  chief  patriarch  of 
the  Democratic  Israel  causes,  and  not  without  reason,  a 
blueness  of  feeling  among  the  Republican  brethren  for 
whom  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  good  enough.  It  was  a  very, 
very  significant  visit.  It  will  not  take  long  to  prove  what 
stuff  Mr.  Cleveland  is  made  of.  As  President,  he  will 
immediately  have  to  face  problems  of  administration  that 
would  tax  the  powers  of  a  much  abler  man  than  he  is 
generally  believed  to  be.  The  condition  of  the  national 
finances  is  critical  in  many  important  particulars.  The 
question  of  silver  coinage  is  one  with  which  he  will  have 
to  deal,  and  no  matter  what  the  policy  he  may  adopt 
with  reference  to  it,  he  will  be  bitterly  assailed.  Our 
foreign  relations  are  in  a  state  that  will  give  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State  ample  opportunity  to  dis- 
play capacity.  The  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated  by 
President  Arthur  mark  a  new  epoch  in  our  diplomacy. 
President  Cleveland  will  fall  heir  to  the  serious  problems 
which  they  have  created.  The  distribution  of  patronage 
will  at  once  raise  a  row,  and  the  country  will  be  deafened 
again  with  such  another  clamor  as  arose  after  Garfield's 
inauguration.  Happily  for  himself,  President  Cleveland 
goes  into  office  remarkably  free  from  engagements  to  re- 
ward. But  he  has  rough  waters  ahead,  and  he  is  not  an 
experienced  sailor. 

Illinois  has  no  debt,  and  this  happy  condition  she  owes 
to  a  "  bloated  monopoly."  Previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1848  she  had  a  heavy  load  of  liabilities, 
but  that  instrument  provided  for  a  perpetual  tax  of  two 
mills.  By  1870  the  debt  was  paid,  and  the  tax  provision 
was  omitted  from  the  revised  Constitution  adopted  in  that 
year.  After  the  Chicago  fire  the  state  took  off  the  hands 
of  that  city  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  on  which 
it  had  a  lien  for  deepening  it.  This  involved  the  state  in 
some  liabilities;  but  the  charter  of  the  Illinois  Railroad 
provides  that  it  shall  yearly  pay  the  state  seven  per  cent 
of  the  gross  earnings  on  its  original  line  in  Illinois,  and 
that  has  gradually  extinguished  the  debt. 


The  Hoard  of  Education  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  abolishing  corporal  punishment  in  the  public  schools. 
It  should  be  done.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  spar- 
ing the  rod  spoils  the  child,  the  parent  and  not  the  ped- 
agogue should  wield  it.  A  pupil  who  cannot  be  deterred 
from  misconduct  by  fear  of  expulsion  from  the  school 
and  punishment  at  home,  is  incorrigible,  and  the  sooner 
he  is  removed  from  companionship  with  other  children 
the  better  for  them.  Teachers  who  cannot  maintain  dis- 
cipline without  beating  their  scholars,  have  mistaken 
their  calling.   

Experience  is  prov  ing  that  the  sale  of  expensive  books 
is  not  injuriously  affected  by  cheap  editions  of  the  same 
works.  The  demand  for  well  bound  and  printed  books 
for  private  libraries  is  greater  than  ever  before. 


The  Irish  Invincibles  have  offered  a  reward  of  $10,000 
for  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Another 
proof  of  Ireland's  fitness  to  become  one  of  the  family  of 
nations. 


ro 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 


Try  to  conceal  it  as  they  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Queen's  large  household  in  anything  but  harmonious. 
1  he  recently  developed  estrangement  of  the  Princess 
Louise  and  her  Highlander  husband  is  only  one  of  several 
Guelph  infelicities,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  who  has  for  several  years  had  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  professional  match-makers  on  two  continents,  is, 
in  her  life  of  single  blessedness,  really  the  best  off  of  all 
of  them.  There  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  wife,  Alex- 
andra, is  a  most  beautiful  woman,  both  in  mind  and  per- 
son, and  who  is  to-day  the  best  loved  ( iuelph  in  England, 
not  even  excepting  the  Queen  herself.  She  is  always  do- 
ing good  to  the  poor;  and  it  is  clearly  through  her  for- 
bearance and  angelic  disjiosition  that  she  ami  her  royal 
rake  of  a  husband  have  not  scandalized  their  family  long 
ago.  There,  too,  is  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  She 
never  misses  a  chance  to  remind  Englishmen,  Including 
her  royal  husband,  that  the  late  Alexander  II  was  her 
father,' and  that  the  present  C/ar  of  all  the  Russias  is  her 
full  brother.  She  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  One  day,  it  is  related,  she  followed  Alexandra  in 
public,  and  the  latter,  as  she  might  have  exacted,  re- 
ceived all  the  expressions  of  loyalty  from  the  people. 
The  Duke  noticed  this,  and  asked  her  why  she  could  not 
make  herself  agreeable  and  win  popular  favor,  as  her 
royal  sister  did.  This  brought  about  a  family  row,  and  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  to  do  in  the 
future  exactly  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  did  on  all  occa- 
sions. 

It  happened  not  long  after  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
attended  a  charity  fair  given  in  aid  of  an  Old  Women's 
Home.  The  amiable  Alexandra,  out  of  the  goodness  of 
her  heart,  went  round  the  room  speaking  a  kind  word  to 
each  of  the  unfortunate  women.  Now,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  is  slightly  lame,  and  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
who  was  present  and  determined  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions of  her  lord  to  the  letter,  went  round  the  room  be- 
hind the  Princess,  and  mimicked  her,  lameness  and  all ! 
As  may  be  supposed,  matters  were  not  at  all  mended,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  in  the  recent  case — to  patch  up 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Victoria  are  now  bending 
such  strenuous  energies.— Leeds  Mercury. 


Among  American  men  of  letters  there  is  none  whose 
career  has  been  made  the  subject  of  more  discourse  than 
he  who  is  known  to  the  masses  as  the  author  of  The  Raven, 
but  who  is  held  in  far  higher  esteem  by  the  lovers  of 
good  writing  for  the  brilliant  fancy  and  exquisite  finish  of 
his  prose  writings.  During  the  years  when  his  work  was 
done  the  men  who  have  made  the  literature  of  the 
United  States  respected  throughout  the  world  were  in 
their  youth,  and  the  country  itself,  comparatively  poor, 
furnished  no  such  army  of  buyers  as  now  com|x;l  the 

Eublisher  and  the  editor  to  be  liberal  with  authors.  At 
est,  life  would  be  hard  to  the  young  man,  reared  in  ele- 
gance but  devoid  of  fortune,  and  comj)elled  to  work  for 
men  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to  pay 
him  the  salary  which  a  fifth-rate  journalist  may  now  hope 
to  receive  ;  but  Poe's  biography  is  not  the  story  of  toiling 
virtue  oppressed  by  grasping  avarice,  but  a  tale  of  weak- 
ness, error  and  deception,  requiring  some  charity  to  re- 
gard him  with  patience,  however  assiduously  one  may 
rellect  upon  the  genius  that  was  his  The  temptation 
to  compare  him  with  the  English  poet,  whose  fantastic 
tricks,  whatever  effect  they  may  have  upon  the  angels, 
make  mortals  smile  or  recoil  with  disgust,  is  almost 
irresistible,  and  Poe,  whose  first  deception  of  great 
consequence  seems  to  have  been  made  at  West  Point, 
where  he  misrepresented  his  age,  and  gave  himself  out  as 
one  of  the  liberators  of  Greece,  instead  of  an  ex-priyate 
in  the  regular  army,  may,  considering,  his  opportunities, 
be  regarded  as  a  worthy  successor  of  Lord  Hyron.  There 
were  excuses  to  be  made  for  him,  however,  to  which  the 
hermit  of  Newstead  had  no  claim  :  it  was  difficult  for  him 
to  obtain  a  decent  subsistence;  he  was  harassed  by 
anxiety  concerning  the  health  of  his  adored  Virginia,  and 
racked  by  the  tortures  of  a  longing  for  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  and,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had  not  the  painful 
and  unmanly  vanity  which  made  Hyron  starve  himself  in 
order  to  be  elegant  and  romantic  of  aspect.  He  was  un- 
truthful, ungrateful,  unscrupulous  even,  but  his  evil  traits 
were  so  aggravated  by  the  dissipated  habits  which  he  had 
no  strength  to  conquer,  that  is  hard  to  say  where  pity 
should  cease  and  condemnation  should  begin.  His  was 
not  one  of  the  grand,  heroic  natures  in  which  small  faults 
are  excused  on  Carlyle's  theory  of  their  larger  orbit,  but 
one  whose  peccadillos  are  forgiven  because  the  whole 
man  is  weak  and  fragile ;  and  it  is  in  that  very  weakness 
that  one  may  find  the  secret  of  the  attachment  which 
many  eminently  masculine  natures  felt  for  him,  and  also 
for  the  regard  which  he  elicited  from  many  women  of  un- 
usually strong  character. 

These  conclusions  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  biographies  of  Ingram,  Gill  or  Griswold, 
or  even  from  the  many  reminiscences  published  by  friends 
since  the  poet's  death,  but  Mr.  G.  E.  Woodberry's  "  Poe," 
in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series,  not  only  resolves 
many  doubts  but  brings  many  new  traits  to  light.  The 
archieves  of  the  War  Department  reveal  the  secret  of 
Poe's  service  as  a  private  in  the  army.  His  letters  to  Mr. 
Lowell  show  his  capricious  and  visionary  nature,  and 
show  also  how  strong  a  hold  he  was  capable  of  maintain- 
ing upon  a  man  clever,  shrewd  and  sharply  intolerant  of 
cant  and  humbug;  and  his  eager  pursuit  of  a  second 
wife,  a  pursuit  that  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so 
evidently  a  dying  effort  to  become  his  best  self  again,  has 
never  before  been  so  clearly  described. 

It  is  possible  now  to  understand  Poe,  to  read  the  sad 
lesson  of  his  self-centered  life  and  pitiable  death,  and  to 
draw  from  it  the  lesson  which  Mr.  Woodberry  makes  so 
evident,  that  his  evil  genius  was  selfishness,  leaving  him 
with  no  checks  for  his  folly,  no  guides  for  his  affections, 
no  stay  for  his  genius,  to  live  miserably  and  to  die  for- 
saken. 


In  a  crowded  stage-coach,  Shelley  once  happened  to  sit 
opposite  an  old  woman  with  very  thick  legs,  who,  as  he 
imagined,  was  afflicted  with  elephantiasis — an  exceedingly 
rare  and  most  terrible  disease,  in  which  the  legs  swell  and 
become  as  thick  as  those  of  an  elephant,  together  with 
many  other  distressing  symptoms,  as  the  thickening  and 
cracking  of  the  skin,  and,  indeed,  a  whole  Iliad  of  woes, 
of  which  he  had  recently  read  a  formidable  description 
in  some  medical  work,  that  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
his  fanciful  and  impressible  soul.  The  patient,  quite 
unconscious  of  her  misery,  sat  do/ing  quietly  over  against 
him.  He  also  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  disease  was 
very  infectious,  and  that  he  had  caught  it  of  his  corpulent 
and  drowsy  fellow-traveler;  he  presently  began  to  discover 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  fearful  contagion  in  his  own 
person.  1  never  saw  him  so  thoroughly  unhappy  as  he 
was  whilst  he  continued  under  the  influence  of  this  strange 
and  unaccountable  impression.  His  female  friends  tried 
to  laugh  him  out  of  the  preposterous  whim,  bantered  him 
and  inquired  how  he  came  to  find  out  that  his  fair  neigh- 
bor had  such  thick  legs?  He  did  not  relish  or  even 
undestand  their  jests,  but  sighed  deeply.  By  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  consult  a  skillful 
and  experienced  surgeon,  and  submitted  to  a  minute  and 
careful  examination.  The  surgeon,  of  course,  assured 
him  that  no  signs  or  traces  of  elephantiasis  could  be  dis- 
cerned. He  further  informed  him  that  the  disease  is 
excessively  rare,  almost  unknown,  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  that  it  is  not  infectious,  and  that  a  person  really 
afflicted  by  it  could  not  bear  to  travel  in  a  crowded  stage- 
coach. Bysshe  shook  his  head,  sk'hed  more  deeply, 
and  was  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  cruel  and  incurable  disease,  and  that 
these  assurances  were  only  given  with  the  humane  design  of 
soothing  one  doomed  to  a  miserable  and  inevitable  death. 
His  imagination  was  so  much  disturbed  that  he  was  per- 
petually examining  his  own  skin,  and  feeling  and  looking 
at  that  of  others. 

One  evening,  during  the  access  of  his  fancied  disorder, 
when  many  young  ladies  were  standing  up  for  a  country 
dance,  he  caused  a  wonderful  consternation  among  these 
charming  creatures  by  walking  slowly  along  the  row  of 
girls  and  curiously  surveying  them,  placing  his  eyes  close 
to  their  necks  and  bosoms,  and  feeling  their  breasts  and 
bare  arms,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  fair 
ones  had  taken  the  horrible  disease.  He  proceeded  with 
so  much  gravity  and  seriousness,  and  his  looks  were  so 
woe-begone,  that  they  did  not  resist  or  resent  the  ex- 
traordinary liberties,  but  looked  terrified,  and  as  if  they 
were  about  to  undergo  some  severe  surgical  operation  at 
his  hands.  Their  partners  were  standing  opposite  in 
silent  and  angry  amazement,  unable  to  decide  in  what 
way  the  strange  manipulations  were  to  be  taken ;  yet  no- 
body interrupted  his  heart-broken  handlings,  which 
seemed,  from  his  dejected  air,  to  be  preparatory  to 
cutting  his  own  throat.  At  last  the  lady  of  the  house 
perceived  what  the  young  philosopher  was  about,  and  by 
assuring  him  that  not  one  of  the  young  ladies,  as  she  had 
herself  ascertained,  had  been  infected,  and,  with  gentle 
expostulations,  induced  him  to  desist,  and  to  suffer  the 
dancing  to  proceed  without  further  examination.  The 
monstrous  delusion  continued  for  some  days.  With  the 
aspect  of  grim  dispair  he  came  stealthily  and  opened  the 
bosom  of  my  shirt  several  times  a  day,  and  minutely  in- 
spected my  skin,  shaking  his  head,  and  by  his  distressed 
mien  plainly  signifying  that  he  was  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  my  health.  He  also  quietly 
drew  up  my  sleeves,  and  by  rubbing  it  investigated  the 
skin  of  iny  arms;  also  measured  my  legs  and  ankles, 
spanning  them  with  a  convulsive  grasp.  "  Bysshe,  we 
both  have  the  legs  and  skin  of  an  elephant,  but  neither  of 
us  has  his  sagacity ! "  He  shook  his  head  in  sad,  silent 
disapproval;  to  jest  in  the  very  jaws  of  death  was 
hardened  insensibility,  not  genuine  philosophy.  This 
strange  fancy  continued  to  afflict  him  for  several  weeks, 
and  to  divert,  or  distress,  his  friends,  and  then  it  was  for- 
gotten as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  taken  up,  and  gave 
place  to  more  cheerful  reminiscences  or  forebodings. — 
Mason's  Personal  Traits  of  British  Authors. 


CONCERNING  SNEEZING. 


Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  says  that  when  the  Greeks 
were  about  to  commence  their  celebrated  retreat  after  the 
death  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  as  Xenophon  was 
addressing  them  with  these  words,  "We  have  many  rea- 
sons to  hope  for  preservation,"  a  soldier  unfortunately 
sneezed.  The  whole  army  thereupon  invoked  Jupiter, 
the  Preserver.  The  orator  continued:  "Since  at  the 
mention  of  your  preservation,  Jupiter  has  sent  you  this 
omen,"  thus  turning  the  event  into  an  indication  of  suc- 
cess. The  Jewish  account,  as  explained  by  the  rabbis,  gives, 
however,  a  clearer  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  custom.  The 
rabbis  declare  that  there  was  no  disease  or  illness  among 
men  till  after  the  flood.  How,  then,  did  men  die  in  those 
days?  Simply  sneezed  and  died.  They  say  that  Jacob,  not 
fancying  this  mode  of  crossing  the  dark  river, "wished  to 
give  some  warning,  so  that  parties  could  prepare  for  this 
momentous  event.  Eor  this  purpose  he  went  and 
wrestled  with  the  angel.  His  prayer  was  granted;  he 
sneezed  and  fell  sick.  Heretofore,  men  had  sneezed  and 
died.  Therefore,  the  fact  of  Jacob's  sneezing  and  sur- 
viving made  a  great  sensation ;  and  ever  after  the  act 
became  one  of  the  most  important  phenomena  of  the 
human  system,  and  when  men  sneezed,  they  saluted  and 
uttered  some  ejaculation  of  well  wishing.  The  Jews, 
accordingly,  when  a  person  indulges  in  a  sneeze,  say, 
"  Tobim  chaiim  "—a  long  life  to  you. 

Travelers  relate  many  incidents  regarding  this  custom. 
Speke  and  Grant  say  that  among  some  of  the  natives  of 
equatorial  Africa  they  could  discover  no  traces  of  any  reli- 
gious ideas,  save  in  the  Arabic  custom  of  uttering  a  prayer 
when  a  person  sneezed.  De  Soto  declares  that  when  an 
Indian  sachem  sneezed,  savages  around  him  bowed  down 
and  prayed  to  the  sun  for  his  salvation.  In  New  Zealand 
the  priest  is  guided  by  a  sneeze  when  he  names  an  infant. 


He  repeats  over  a  list  of  names,  and  when  the  child 
sneezes,  the  name  then  pronounced  is  selected.  The 
Thugs  of  India  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  bloodthirsty 
people  that  ever  lived.  Yet,  in  one  respect,  they  are  the 
most  religious.  They  are  guided  by  a  bloody  goddess, 
whom  they  serve  most  zealously.  The  goddess  is  sup- 
posed to  give  her  commands  by  omens  and  signs,  and 
one  of  these  is  a  sneeze.  Were  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Thugs,  with  a  strangling  cord  about  his  neck,  to  sud- 
denly awaken  and  utter  a  sneeze,  his  life  would  be 
saved.  The  victim  would  be  regarded  as  sacred. 
The  Greek  legend  in  reference  to  sneezing  takes  this 
form  :  ( )ne  day,  Prometheus  determined  to  make  a  clay 
statue.  He  wished  to  give  it  life  and  motion.  So  he 
slipped  up  to  heaven  (while  Minerva  was  making  a 
visit  on  earth),  by  gliding  under  her  wing,  and  there 
stole  the  celestial  fire  which  was  needed  to  animate  his 
clay  model.  The  fire  he  hid  in  a  tube  which  he  called 
a  narthex,  the  end  of  which  he  sealed  with  stars  stolen 
from  the  Milk y  Way.  Hastening  to  earth,  he  blew  the  celes- 
tial fire  into  the  nostrils  of  the  clay  image,  and  as  soon  as 
the  brain  was  reached  the  statue  became  a  man,  and  be- 
gan bobbing  its  head  up  and  down,  and  gave  a  prodigious 
sneeze.  The  astonished  and  delighted  man-maker  cried 
out,  "  Much  good  may  it  do  you,"  and  ever  afterward 
words  of  good  cheer  and  well-wishing  were  uttered  by 
mortals  after  a  |>erson  sneezed. 

When  to  sneeze  or  where  to  sneeze  seems  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  some  moment  among  the  ancients.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  sneezing  from  noon  to  midnight  is  good, 
and  from  night  to  noon  the  reverse;  and  another  learned 
sneezologist  declares:  "If  any  one  sneeze  for  three 
nights  in  succession  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  some 
one  will  die  in  the  house,"  or  that  some  other  calamity 
is  close  at  hand.  In  Lancaster  the  old-folk  lore  will  have 
it  that  much  depends  on  the  day  when  the  sneeze  is 
uttered. 

Sneeze  on  Monday,  you  sneeze  for  danger; 
Sneeze  on  Tuesday,  you  kiss  a  stranger; 
Sneeze  on  Wednesday,  you  sneeze  for  a  letter; 
Sneeze  on  a  Thursday,  for  something  better; 
Sneeze  on  a  Friday,  you'll  sneeze  for  sorrow; 
Sneeze  on  a  Saturday,  your  sweetheart  to-morrow; 
Sneeze  on  a  Sunday,  your  safety  seek — 
The  devil  will  have  you  the  rest  of  the  week. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  lived  at  Rome  one 
Famianus  Strader,  who  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
Gregorian  College,  and  among  his  contributions  to  litera- 
ture is  an  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  of  sneezing.  He 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  relates  that  one 
Pistor  Suburranus  died  in  a  fit  of  sneezing,  expiring  at 
the  twenty-fourth  sneeze. 

That  there  is  a  proper  time  and  place  to  sneeze,  and 
when  it  can  be  profitably  done,  is  evinced  by  the  conduct 
of  a  young  ensign,  poor  and  friendless,  in  the  English 
army.  He  was  once  attending  a  grand  ball,  and  stood 
near  a  fat  duchess.  She  inadvertently  gave  an  enormous 
sneeze — in  fact,  a  snort,  calculated  to  bring  upon  her  the 
ridicule  of  the  assembled  guests.  The  young  ensign 
took  in  the  situation,  re-echoed  the  refrain,  and,  grasping 
his  nose,  as  if  to  throttle  the  sneeze,  rushed  from  the 
room,  leaving  the  guests  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  of- 
fender. The  next  day  he  receive  a  captain's  commission 
from  the  duchess's  husband,  with  a  line  from  the  madam 
that  "  it  was  an  ill  sneeze  that  did  nobody  any  good." 

Sneezes  were  always  interpreted  favorably.  It  was  al- 
ways believed  that  Cupid  sneezed  whenever  a  beautiful 
girl  was  born,  which  was  the  mode  of  returning  thanks  to 
Venus.  Thus,  speaking  of  a  beautiful  woman,  the  poet 
said:  "  The  loves  had  sneezed  at  her  birth."  The  sweet 
little  poem  of  "Acme  and  Septimellus"  expresses  the 
idea  beautifully : 

Acme  then  her  head  reflecting, 

Kissed  her  sweet  youth's  cbriatc  eyes, 
With  her  rosy  lips  connecting 

Looks  that  glistened  with  replies. 
"Thus,  my  lile,  my  Septimellus! 

Serve  me,  love  our  only  master; 
One  warm  love  flood  seems  to  thrill  us. 

Throbs  it  not  in  me  the  faster?" 
She  said.    And,  as  before, 
Love  on  the  left  hand  aptly  sneezed — 
'The  omen  showed  that  he  was  pleased 
To  give  his  blessing. 

The  doctors,  unwilling  that  any  effort,  spasmodic  or 
otherwise,  connected  with  the  human  body  should  be 
monopolized  by  common  folks,  consider  sneezing  as  a  dis- 
ease or  symptom  accompanying  certain  ailments — that  it 
is  associated  with  whooping  cough  (the  bugbear  of  child- 
hood) asthma  and  gout.  It  is  not  unfrequently  a  symptom 
of  hysteria.  All  agree  that  sneezing  is  caused  by  some 
slight  impression  on  the  fifth  nerve.  A  catarrhal  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  most  common.  Sneezing 
may  be  called  the  foster  brother  of  the  hay  fever.  The 
medical  men  treat  sneezing  by  a  strong  impression  on  the 
fifth  nerve,  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
or  an  emetic.  Sometimes  creosote  and  iodine  va|K>rs  are 
given,  and  dipping  the  head  in  cold  water  is  zealously 
prescribed  by  old  women.  Religious  opposition  to  the 
custom  of  saluting  people  when  they  sneezed  arose  among 
the  Anabaptists  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
They  declared  it  was  a  pagan  custom,  and  would  have 
none  of  it  among  the  faithful.  Tradition  has  it  when 
Caesar  was  on  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon  he  sneezed,  and, 
regarding  it  as  a  favorable  omen,  crossed  it,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  followed.  Those  who  have  read  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia  of  the  career  and  habits  of  Socrates  re- 
member that  he  claimed  that  he  was  infested  with  a 
demon  or  spirit,  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  wisdom.  Now 
Plutarch  says  that  the  demon  always  sent  him  character- 
istic warnings  by  means  of  sneezes. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  few  can  save  or  serve,  but  all  can  please — 
Oh,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offense; 
Large  bounties  to  bestow  we  wish  in  vain, 
But  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain. 

Hannah  More. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  VICTOR. 


Twenty-one  years  ago,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  writes 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  a  lady 
of  exalted  rank,  very  young,  very  beautiful,  worshiped  by 
all,  not  only  for  her  high  position  but  for  her  own  personal 
fascinations,  went  out  with  her  attendants  to  watch  the 
gay  scene  of  skaters  gliding  in  and  out  of  the  sheltered 
ponds  of  a  royal  inclosure.  That  year  the  Christmas  time 
had  come  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  frost,  the  crispness  of 
snow,  the  cheerfulness  of  bright  winter  weather,  now  so 
rarely  seen  in  London  save  in  the  deluding  and  a]>ocry- 
phal  devices  of  Christmas  cards  and  annuals.  When  the 
lovely  woman  had  walked  for  awhile  around  the  shore  of 
the  mimic  frozen  lake,  she  returned  to  the  stately  pile  in 
which  she  was  one  of  the  fairest  guests,  and  a  little  later 
assisted  at  the  ceremonious  dinner  presided  over  by  her 
imperious  mother-in-law.  She  retired  early,  with  the 
gracious  smile  and  gentle  words  with  which  she  was  wont 
to  part  from  all  who  surrounded  her  in  those  first  days  of 
her  wedded  life  in  a  foreign  land. 

A  few  hours  later  the  silent  streets  of  the  royal  borough 
of  Windsor  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  hurrying  hoofs, 
and  clamorous,  anxious  voices,  breaking  upon  the  hushed 
stillness  of  the  wintry  night.  An  outfitting  shop  was 
hastily  opened  by  half-dressed  assistants,  a  bundle  of  tiny 
articles  of  clothing  summarily  put  together,  and  carried  off 
by  an  impatient  horseman.  Meanwhile  doctors  and 
nurses,  roused  from  their  midnight  slumbers,  rushed  w  ith 
fear  and  awe  up  the  steep  and  slippery  approach  to  the 
castle,  while  somewhere  in  the  town  a  woman,  who  was 
also  a  mother,  was  found  willing  to  leave  her  own  young 
baby  to  take  charge  of  the  infant  at  the  castle,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  regal  splendor,  had  come  into  the  world  with 
as  little  preparation  for  its  reception  as  the  miserable  waif 
born  to  starvation  and  misery  under  the  arches  of  a 
bridge  or  in  some  foul  den  of  Seven  Dials.  That  child 
was  the  Prince  Albert  Victor,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  prospective  sovereign 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of  India. 

Ushered  into  the  world  under  circumstances  so  incom- 
patible with  the  formalities  of  etiquette,  most  of  them  had 
to  be  omitted,  and  it  was  only  on  the  morrow  that  the 
little  Royal  Highness  entered  into  possession  of  the  gor- 
geous cradle,  the  costly  layette,  and  the  accessories  that 
had  been  waiting  for  him  at  Marlborough  House,  and 
which  came  down  in  an  express  train  with  the  nurses  and 
Cabinet  Ministers,  the  court  physicians,  and  other  digni- 
taries who  do  homage  at  the  birth  of  royal  babes.  How- 
ever, the  Windsor  lady  who  had  so  promptly  offered  her 
services  on  that  memorable  night  was  retained  with  grate- 
ful courtesy,  and  to  her  care  the  little  prince  was  for  some 
time  longer  intrusted  over  and  beyond  his  allotted  attend- 
ants; and  she  has  ever  since  retained  the  affection  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  majority  of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  which  he  attains 
to-day  (January  8th),  is  celebrated  with  pomp  and  re- 
joicings, though  he  enters  on  the  fulfillment  of  his  man- 
hood with  none  of  the  untoward  haste  and  accompanying 
mishaps  which  attended  his  introduction  into  the  world. 

He  is  as  gracious  and  as  pleasant-mannered  as  his 
mother,  who  still  keeps  much  of  the  youthful  charm  of 
twenty-one  years  ago,  and  he  has  the  ready  tact  and  bon- 
homie of  his  father.  An  education  commenced  at  home, 
strengthened  by  life  on  board  ship,  perfected  by  foreign 
travel  and  a  spell  at  a  university,  has  developed  the  inher- 
ent faculty  of  tactful  adaptation  which  seems  the  apanage 
of  all  individuals  born  on  or  near  the  throne — a  faculty 
which  stands  its  possessor  in  lieu  of  higher  powers,  and 
wins  for  him  more  popularity  than  the  greater  gifts  and 
qualities  which  fit  great  men  to  be  rulers. 

Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  George,  his  brother, 
spent  some  months  in  Switzerland,  near  Lusanne.  It 
was  at  first  given  out  that  their  visit  was  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  conversational  French,  and  that  they 
would  not  mix  in  society.  This  was  considered  by  the 
residents  as  a  diplomatic  way  of  stating  that  what  society 
there  was  was  not  considered  good  enough  for  them. 
However,  after  a  short  time  it  was  borne  in  upon  those 
around  the  princes  that  the  faculty  of  expressing  them- 
selves with  ease  and  facility  in  the  French  language  was 
not  fostered  by  limiting  them  to  English  intercourse ;  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  lake  and  mountain 
was  not  all-sufficient  for  active,  cheerful,  intelligent,  gre- 
garious youths;  perhaps,  also,  that  in  the  austere-looking 
nouses  in  the  steep  streets  or  the  picturesque  villas  and 
chateaux  dotted  on  the  hillsides  dwelt  families  dating 
from  the  crusades,  and  whose  genealogical  roots  had 
struck  deeper  and  bore  wider  branches  than  any  of  which 
British  aristocracy  could  boast.  So,  for  one  or  all  of 
these  reasons,  it  was  accidentally  rumored  that  should 
parties  be  given,  and  should  their  Royal  Highnesses  be 
asked,  they  would  accept  the  invitations.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  one  or  two  of  the  grave,  half  mediaeval  houses 
in  the  Rue  de  Bourg  opened  their  portals  and  disclosed 
interiors  that  vied  in  elegance  and  comfort  with  the 
choicest  apartments  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  that 
sounds  of  revelry  and  music  echoed  in  the  old  brocade- 
hung  rooms;  that  the  young  Princes  danced  and  flirted 
a  little,  and  enjoyed  themselves  immensely,  and  that  on 
the  drawing-room  table  of  those  houses  can  be  seen  a 
personally  inscribed  cabinet  photograph  of  the  two  still 
boyish-looking  faces.  They  both  have  that  unmistakable 
family  likeness  which  is  common  to  all  the  scions  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  a  mixture  of  frankness,  good  nature, 
and  stolidity,  blending  English  and  German  characteristics 
with  relentless  fidelity. 

The  stamp  of  the  two  races  bids  fair  not  to  be  lost. 
Even  the  last  "ewe  lamb"  to  the  Queen,  the  faithful 
companion  of  her  eternal  walks,  the  unrepining  younger 
daughter,  who  has  never  left  her  side  but  once  (when 
nominally  rhuematism,  but  presumedly  hopeless  ennui, 
drove  her  to  the  salubrious  but  mild  recreation  of  Aix  le 
Bains)  weds  with  one  of  those  principle  ulm,  whose  only 
mission  in  the  order  of  created  beings  is  to  mate  with  the 
daughters  of  the  royal  house  of  England.  These  "  serene  " 
consorts,  when  taking  the  marriage  vows,  not  only  assume 


the  heavy  burden  of  matrimony  with  one  who,  by  birth 
and  law  never  ceases  to  be  Princess  Royal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  they  abdicate,  if  not  a  sovereignty  they  never 
possessed,  at  least  all  liberty  of  will  and  jxnver  of  action. 
Some,  like  Prince  Teck,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day, 
sink  promptly  into  utter  insignificance  and  contented  ser- 
vitage,  and,  after  years  of  Uncomplaining  dependence, 
manage  in  middle  age  to  lure  their  wives  to  the  chea[>er 
freedom  of  life  in  continental  cities.  Others,  like  Prince 
Christian,  after  the  wedding  ceremony  is  over,  are  never 
heard  of  again  in  any  sha|>e,  form  or  association.  One 
like  the  Marquis  of  I  .orne  seeks  in  literary  pursuits  and 
I  even  in  temporary  exile  a  solace  from  the  singular  degra- 
dation of  being  his  wife's  subject,  and  unable  to  rise  to 
the  manlier  ]>osition  of  husband.  1 1  is  not  yet  certain  what 
attitude  Prince  Hattenberg  will  take  at  the  English  court, 
now  that  he  has  sworn  away  his  independence  in  consent- 
ing to  tack  his  wedded  life  to  the  Queen's  apron-strings, 
j  and  abjured  the  heavenly  birthright  of  making  a  home  for 
his  bride.  One  would  have  thought  that  what  Princess 
Beatrice  would  have  sought  above  all  in  matrimony, 
would  be  deliverence  from  the  thraldom  in  which  she  has 
lived  for  twenty-eight  years;  but  the  iron  will  of  her 
mother  has  decreed  otherwise.  It  is  difficult  not  to  cher- 
ish a  hope  that  the  bridegroom  has  borne  in  mind  the 
famous  cas  risen*  attributed  to  Jesuitic  prudence,  and 
that  he  will  have  /;/  petto  guaranteed  to  himself  a  saving 
clause  that  may  enable  him  to  throw  off  the  yoke  when  it 
becomes  too  galling. 

Whatever  Parliament  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  vote  as 
a  subsidy  to  the  young  couple  will,  of  course,  excite  a 
scream  of  recrimination  from  the  taxpaying  community. 
Yet  the  sum  thus  granted  will  be  but  a  homeopathic 
dose,  compared  with  the  annual  expenditure  in  appoint- 
ments, salaries,  pensions,  and  moneys  received  by  the 
families  and  relations  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  vis- 
counts, and  barons,  amounting  to  the  prodigious  total  of 
108,614,630/.,  divided  as  follows  :  Twenty-eight  families 
of  dukes  take  9,760,090/. ;  thirty-three  families  of  mar- 
quises, 8,305,950/. ;  two  hundred  families  of  earls,  48,- 
181,203/.;  sixty  families  of  viscounts,  11,241,200/.;  two 
hundred  and  eleven  families  of  barons,  31,126,188/.  Of 
these  the  Duke  of  Richmond  heads  the  list,  with  1,- 
600,000/.,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1,425,- 
500/. ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  1,115,850/.,  and  so  on. 

The  eloquence  of  these  figures  requires  no  comment, 
save,  perhaps,  the  unflattering  felicity  of  expression  at- 
tained by  John  Bright,  when  he  referred  to  "  the  gigantic 
system  of  outdoor  relief  for  the  aristocracy  of  Great 
Britain." 


INFLUENCE. 


We  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand, 

And  dream  we  ne'er  shall  see  them  more; 
Hut  for  a  thousand  years 
Their  fruit  appears, 
In  weeds  that  mar  the  land, 
Or  healthful  store. 

The  deeds  we  do  the  words  we  say, 
Into  still  air  they  seem  to  fleet; 
We  count  them  ever  past; 
But  they  shall  last. 
In  the  dread  judgment  they 
And  we  shall  meet. 

I  charge  thee  by  the  years  cone  by, 
For  the  love  of  brethren  dear — 
Keep,  then,  the  one  true  way 
In  work  and  play. 
Lest  in  the  world  their  cry 

Of  woe  thou  hear.  Keble. 


VALENTINES — FOR  MY  TWO. 


FOR  FAY. 

Fairy,  Fairy!  fair  and  fine. 
Will  you  be  my  Valentine? 
Little  sprite  of  flame  and  dew, 
Fairy  fingers  fashioned  you! 
Spun  their  flax  for  shining  hair, 
Sun-lit  snow  for  forehead  fair; 
Tainted  soft  each  crimson  lip 
With  the  rose-dew  that  they  sip; 
Set  the  pinkness  of  a  shell 
On  those  rounded  cheeks  to  dwell ; 
Drew  from  some  pure  tiny  lake 
Shadows  water-spiders  make: 
Crystal  clear  and  diamond  bright 
For  those  eyes  of  dauntless  light, 
Tempered  with  a  fairy  tear 
Lest  their  brightness  shine  too  clear; 
And  for  that  sweet  sudden  smiling, 
Every  hardest  heart  beguiling, 
Caught  the  splendor  olthc  sun 
When  his  day-long  race  is  run, 
And  the  space  'twixt  cloud  and  hills 
All  his  rapid  glory  fills. 
Ah  !  my  love,  my  sweet,  my  baby. 
Did  the  fairies  give  thee,  maybe, 
All  these  gifts,  and  add  the  smart 
Of  a  loving  human  heart, 
Ixst  so  many  gracious  things 
Should  too  early  give  thee  wings? 
Fairy,  Fairy!  fair  and  fine, 
fie  my  darling  Valentine! 

FOR  BfftDIS, 

I  want  a  Valentine  I 

Who  will  be  mine? 
She  must  have  lips  as  red,  as  red 
As  strawberries  in  the  garden  bed  ; 
She  must  have  eyes  as  blue  and  sweet 
As  speedwell  blossoms  at  her  feet ; 
'I' wo  cheeks  as  soft  as  summer  roses; 
The  tiniest,  funniest  of  noses; 
A  chin  as  round  as  apples  are, 
And  dimples  twinkling  like  a  star; 
A  forehead  smooth  and  very  fair, 
Wilh  shining,  shadowy,  tumbled  hair; 
A  look  both  saucy  anil  coquettish, 
Sometimes  too  sweet,  sometims  too  pettish; 
A  laugh  like  any  bobolink, 
Too  gay  to  scold,  too  glad  to  think: 
A  little,  willful,  mortal  thing. 
That  to  its  sweetheart's  arms  will  spring, 
And  kiss  and  tease  in  equal  measure. 
Birdie!  can  this  be  you,  my  treasure? 

Rose  TV  1 


MINGLING  WITH   THE  GREAT. 


When  President  Arthur  paid  a  visit  to  the  great  National 
park,  several  of  the  prominent  men  of  Wyoming,  includ- 
ing myself,  went  up  to  Green  river,  where  the  presidential 
party  would  leave  the  special  train,  and,  under  an  escort, 
cross  overland  to  the  park.  There  were  half  a  dozen  of 
us  who  felt  as  though  the  northeast  corner  of  the  national 
fabric  rested  on  our  shoulders,  and  we  felt  that  so  long  as 
the  President  was  to  visit  for  a  number  of  weeks  within 
the  borders  of  Wyoming,  we  ought,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon politeness,  to  go  and  give  him  the  freedom  of  the 
park  and  the  Shoshone  reservation. 

In  the  party  we  had  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  territory,  the  United  States  Marshal,  the  present 
Surveyor  General  of  the  territory,  and  myself. 

When  the  President's  train  arrived-  bearing,  besides  the 
President,  General  Sheridan,  Senator  Vest,  Secretary  of 
War  Lincoln,  Colonel  Sheridan,  and  others— we  waited 
quite  awhile  for  the  President  to  come  out  and  see  us, 
but  he  remained 'in  his  car.  Thinking  at  last  that  |>er- 
haps  the  President  had  not  heard  that  we  were  there,  we 
walked  around  the  train  a  few  times,  so  that  he  could  see 
us  and  call  us  in  and  converse  with  us.  But  he  made  no 
overtures  whatever,  and  we  finally  had  to  go  into  his  car 
and  introduce  ourselves.  He  may  have  been  overjoyed 
to  see  us,  and  doubtless  was,  but  he  has  remarkable  con- 
trol over  himself  that  way. 

When  the  President  took  my  shapely  hand  in  his,  and 
Colonel  Sheridan  told  him  who  I  was,  he  looked  me 
square  in  the  face,  with  a  sort  of  rising  inflection,  as 
though  he  might  be  trying  to  remember  who  I  was  but 
could  not.  At  that  moment  I  would  have  given  two  dol- 
lars if  I  could  have  thought  of  the  proper  thing  to  say. 
The  more  he  looked  at  me  with  those  dark,  sorrowful 
eyes  of  his,  and  patiently  waited  for  me  to  say  something, 
the  less  I  seemed  to  have  my  mind  with  me ;  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  him  that  in  the  hurry  of  starting  off  I  had  left  my 
thinker  at  home  on  the  piano.  At  last  I  got  desperate, 
and  said:  "  Mr.  President,  don't  you  think  we  are  having 
rather  a  backward  spring? " 

That  was  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  he  has  never,  of- 
ficially or  otherwise,  gratified  my  morbid  curiosity.  He 
still  looked  at  me  in  dumb  wonder  and  surprise.  Per- 
haps he  felt  oppressed  with  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  my 
good  clothes. 

Marshal  Schnitger  and  Surveyor  General  Meldrum 
dropped  into  an  easy  conversation  with  General  Sheridan, 
and  fought  their  battles  over  again.  Just  then  Judge 
Blair  was  presented  to  the  President,  and  I  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Secretary  Lincoln. 

Probably  the  Secretary  still  wakes  up  nights  and  thinks 
with  pleasure  of  that  little  chat  we  had  together  at  Green 
river.  He  looked  at  me  in  an  attentive  and  interested 
way  that  flattered  me  at  the  time  very  much;  but  when  I 
saw  him  a  half-hour  afterward  looking  at  a  young  cinna- 
mon bear  in  the  same  way,  I  was  no  longer  nroud. 

Casually  I  looked  up  at  Judge  Blair  and  trie  President, 
to  see  how  they  were  coming  on.  The  President  had 
nailed  the  Judge  with  that  same  earnest,  expectant  look, 
and  the  Judge  was  feeling  of  his  head  to  see  if  it  were 
there,  and  at  the  same  time  was  trying  to  think  of  a  hard 
word. 

lust  then  the  President  seemed  to  think  of  something 
that  he  had  left  in  the  other  car.  He  rose,  and  w  ith  a 
firm,  dignified  step,  walked  away,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  since.    Neither  has  he  seen  me  since. 

It  is  years  since  last  we  met, 

And  we  may  never  meet  again ; 
I  have  struggled  to  forget, 
But  the  struggle  was  in  vain. 

Soon  afterward  we  all  hastily  withdrew.  We  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  us  to  withdraw  before  the  rest  of 
the  party  did.    It  would  be  more  etiquette  and  bonhomie. 

Take  it  all  around,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  call  on  the 
party,  and  everything  passed  off  smoothly.  Still,  I  made 
one  resolution  on  that  occasion  which  I  have  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  When  I  call  on  another  President  of  the 
United  States  it  will  be  when  he  sends  a  double-barreled 
quo  warranto  after  me,  or  when  I  have  business  with  him 
of  an  important  nature.  I  shall  never  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  again  just  to  kill  time.  The 
desire  to  rub  up  against  greatness  has  been  fully  glutted 
in  me.  The  wild  yearning  to  shed  a  happy  tear  on  the 
President,  who  is  a  total  stranger  to  me,  has  been 
thoroughly  satiated.  Should  one  of  my  own  family  be 
chosen  to  that  great  office,  and  insist  on  my  coining  to 
Washington  to  run  the  Administration  through  the  holi- 
days, I  might  do  so;  otherwise  I  warn  the  future  Presi- 
dents of  this  republic  that  I  will  never,  never  darken 
their  doors.— Bill  Nye,  in  Courier-Journal. 


Eccentric  women : 

One  who  will  run  past  a  dry-goods  store  window. 
One  who  doesn't  think  her  child  the  sweetest  in  the 
world. 

Who  doesn't  sit  up  for  her  husband  when  he  goes  out 
to  the  club. 

Who  thinks  some  other  woman's  seal-skin  sack  is 
better  than  her  own. 

Who  thinks  more  about  the  sermon  than  she  does 
about  Ixmnets  in  the  next  seat  ahead. 

Whose  preacher  and  doctor  are  not  better  that  any  one 
else's. 

Who  doesn't  think  she  is  the  only  woman  in  the 
world  who  is  misunderstood. 

Who  keeps  a  cook  five  years  without  giving  her  the 
whole  house. 

Who  wouldn't  rather  go  to  an  Italian  otjera,  where  she 
doesn't  understand  a  word  or  a  note,  than  to  hear  the 
same  thing  sung  in  English. 

Who  doesn't  lay  her  illness  to  the  chicken  pie  rather 
than  the  ice  cream. 

Who  thinks  her  son's  wife  is  as  good  as  her  own  daugh- 
ter. 

Who  doesn't  spend  less  money  in  a  week  than  her  hus- 
band does  in  a  day,  and  stand  more  hard  luck  without 
complaining  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of. — Puck. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Yet  I  am  here  a  chosen  sample, 
To  show  grace  is  igreat  and  ample; 
I'm  licre  a  pillar  in  thy  tcmrle, 
Firm  as  a  rork.— Burns. 

I  met  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  always  counted  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  few  days  ago,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  gravity,  he  said  :  "  See  here,  P.  B.  W. ;  you  ladies  who 
write  fashion  items  ought  to  be  voted  a  nuisance.  My 
wife  has  only  worn  her  shoes  three  years,  and  now  she 
wants  a  new  pair;  and  the  ridiculous  woman  actually 
thinks  she  ought  to  pay  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
them  !  We  take  the  San  Franciscan,  and  I  think  you  are 
morally  responsible  for  this  delusion." 

I  tried  to  pacify  him  by  saying  something  about  the 
secondary  position  occupied  by  women,  and  that  it  was 
but  fair  that  they  should  have  something  to  read  for 
amusement  and  instruction. 

"Secondary  position,  indeed!"  said  he.  "I've  been 
married  thirty  years,  and  on  my  life  I  wouldn't  dare  hint 
second  position  to  my  wife.  She  religiously  believes  that 
she  is  first,  and  I  guess  she  is." 

"  Helen,"  in  the  Ingleside  of  last  week,  said  some  sensi- 
ble things  about  fashion  writers;  and  I  quite  agree  with  J 
her  that  there  are  comparatively  few  women  whose 
judgment  can  be  relied  upon  in  discriminating  be- 
tween quiet  elegance  in  a  new  fashion  and  mere  novelty. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  fashion  in 
this  city,  than  the  average  person  imagines.  There  is 
not  a  city  in  the  world  where  there  is  greater  diversity  and 
individuality  in  dress  than  here,  and  it  is  the  refined  exer- 
cise of  these  that  gives  the  distinct  local  character  to  San 
Francisco's  fashionable  women.  It  is  easy  to  tell  them 
from  the  ladies  of  Sacramento  or  Portland,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  distinguish  the  difference  among  themselves. 
The  grades  of  gentility— real  and  pretended— require  a 
keen  eye  and  sound  judgment,  based  on  perfect  famili- 
arity with  the  subject.  This  familiarity  is  only  gained  by 
close  study  and  personal  observation,  and  should  not 
be  written  about  by  a  woman  who  has  not  an  acute  intui- 
tion and  taste  for  such  work. 

All  the  daily  papers  in  the  city  have  a  column  or  more 
each  week  devoted  to  fashions  and  women's  affairs  gener- 
ally, and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  matter  published  is 
absolute  trash.  The  Call  has  by  far  the  best  fashion 
items,  and  the  Bulletin  next,  while  the  Chronicle  is  a  lit- 
tle the  worst  of  them  all.  There  is  more  sheer  nonsense 
written  and  published  under  the  name  of  fashion  than 
on  any  other  subject. 

I  often  wonder  how  much  longer  we  are  to  be  af- 
flicted with  "Paris  Letters,"  so  called,  that  are  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  other  "  interesting  items  for  the 
ladies."  Aside  from  the  correspondence  of  fashion  books 
published  East,  and  of  Harpers  Bazar,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
any  genuine  Paris  letters.  A  reading  of  some  of  them 
ought  to  convince  any  woman  that  they  originated  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  such  a  state  of  affairs?  It  is  all 
Greek  to  the  average  editor,  who  is  therefore  at  the  mercy 
of  the  woman  who  has  charge  of  the  ladies'  department. 
Men  satiri/.e  and  ridicule  women's  fashions;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  what  trash  they  read  on  the  subject,  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  be  blamed  for  it. 


Silken  fabrics,  satins,  velvets  and  crepes,  have  made 
China,  India,  Persia,  Italy  and  France  famous  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  have  been  sung  in  immortal 
verse  by  the  poets  of  all  ages.  And  even  in  prosaic 
America  has  there  been  a  struggle  for  their  manufacture — 
a  struggle  that  is  yet  unfinished.  At  the  Silk  Culture  Associ- 
ation the  other  day,  Mr.  Reid,  of  the  California  Develop- 
ment Company,  read  an  article  treating  the  various  pro- 
cesses by  means  of  which  the  woven  silk  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  raw  material,  and  the  method  by  which 
adulterated  silks  may  be  detected — the  last  a  subject 
dear  to  all  women's  hearts;  for  who  has  not  experienced 
a  pang  on  seeing  a  new  silk  dress  become  cracked  or 
shiny  with  but  a  few  weeks'  wear! 

It  seems  that  the  silk  from  the  cocoon  is  composed  of 
both  animal  and  vegetable  matter;  the  former  is  the  fiber, 
the  latter  the  gummy  substance  that  adheres  to  the  fiber. 
The  great  consideration  is  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  by 
the  boiling  process.  Hut  as  this  reduces  the  weight  of  the 
silk,  sometimes  almost  a  fourth,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
those  who  handle  it  to  perform  this  operation  in  a  very 
slack  manner,  thus  leaving  the  gummy  substance  to  in- 
terfere with  proper  dying  processes,  and  causing  the  silk 
to  fade  easily.  Then  in  other  instances,  the  weight  is 
increased  by  adulterations  of  prepared  gums  and  iron — 
mixtures  carrying  dyes  from  the  chemical  laboratory— 
which  eat  into  and  destroy  the  fibrous  part,  so  that  the 
silks  of  our  grandmothers  are  no  more  to  be  seen. 

This  wholesale  adulteration  results  from  the  demand 
for  low-priced  silks.  Our  grandmothers  were  content 
with  one  valuable  silken  garment  in  a  lifetime,  whereas 
the  present  generation  clamors  for  a  cheap  silk  dress  every 
twelve  months,  if  not  oftener.  To  determine  whether 
a  piece  of  silk  is  of  good  quality  and  worth  buying  at 
all,  ravel  out  a  sample,  and  taking  several  threads 
between  the  fingers,  draw  them  outward,  to  test  their  elas- 
ticity. If  freighted  with  iron  filings  and  gummy  sub- 
stances, the  thread  will  break  like  cotton,  but  if  free  from 


these  ruinous  mixtures,  it  will  stretch  and  contract  with 
the  elasticity  of  a  hair. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  history  in  dress,  and  the  revival 
of  any  period  of  art  or  architecture  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  change  in  fashion.  In  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  his  Parliament  was  sneeringly  termed  the 
"  Praise  God  bare-bones,"  and  when  the  English  people 
created  the  jersey  and  it  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
royalty.  Worth  laughed  at  it  and  named  it  after  Crom- 
well's Parliament — "the  'Praise  God  bare-bones'  gar- 
ment of  the  Anglaisc."  There  is  nothing  in  a  name,  but 
this  misnomer  attached  to  the  jersey  kept  it  from  being 
accepted  by  Parisian  ladies  for  more  than  a  year,  and  re- 
tarded sales  in  the  United  States  even  longer.  The  old 
notion  that  none  but  Parisian  fashions  arc  in  good  taste 
is  fast  passing  away,  and  women  now  accept  any  garment 
that  combines  beauty  with  utility,  no  matter  where  it 
comes  from. 


As  I  came  home  from  the  matinee  at  the  P>aldwin  on 
Saturday  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  walk  behind  a  couple 
of  ladies,  each  of  whom  wore  a  tailor-made  suit.  One  dress 
was  evidently  made  in  the  city,  while  the  other  bore  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  an  im|K>rtcd  dress.  From  its  gen- 
eral style  and  trimming  I  should  say  it  was  made  in  Lon- 
don, as  it  had  a  decidedly  English  air.  The  dress  was  a 
Havana  brown  ladies  cloth,  and  had  a  narrow  box-plait- 
ing around  the  base.  Above  it  were  ten  or  fifteen  rows  of 
chamois  skin,  cut  in  narrow  strips  and  run  through  the 
slits  made  in  the  goods,  so  as  form  clocks  of  the  brown 
and  leathers.  The  collar  and  cuffs  of  the  perfect  fitting 
jacket  were  similarly  trimmed.  The  overskirt  was  slightly 
draped.  The  hat  was  a  tan-colored  long-napped  silk,  and 
was  trimmed  with  folds  of  brown  velvet  and  a  brown  and 
white  bird.  The  gloves  were  tan-colored,  and  there  were 
diamonds  in  the  ears,  in  the  bracelets  and  at  the  throat. 

The  accompanying  lady  wore  a  black  Amazone  cloth 
suit  trimmed  with  the  inevitable  braid  and  buttons,  made 
with  panel  draperies  etc.,  as  they  all  are.  Her  hat  was  a 
plain  black  felt,  and  had  a  piece  of  cream-white  silk 
mull  laid  in  soft  folds,  caught  here  and  there  with  orna- 
mental pins.  The  blending  of  colors  and  the  taste  used 
by  both  ladies  were  perfect,  the  difference  in  elegance 
being  the  superior  fit  and  indescribable  air  of  the  one, 
and  the  commonplace  look  of  the  other.  I  was  rather 
amused  to  see  the  amount  of  attention  the  one  provoked, 
while  the  other  got  no  more  than  a  quick  glance  in  pass- 
ing. More  than  one  head  turned  to  look  back  at  the 
lady  in  brown,  who  was  chatting  gayly  with  her  compan- 
ion ;  and  ladies  were  not  the  only  ones  that  looked,  either. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  men  to  sneer  and  laugh  at  wom- 
en's dress,  but  it  can  always  be  depended  upon  as  a  fact 
that  the  well-dressed  woman  is  the  one  they  admire; 
and  the  older  they  get  the  more  this  is  apparent.  Wives 
ought  always  to  remember  this,  and  act  accordingly,  no 
matter  what  their  liege  lords  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
The  men  who  stand  on  the  streets  and  almost  dislocate 
their  necks  while  looking  at  the  handsome — because  well 
dressed— women  as  they  pass  are  not  all  single.  It  is  a 
woman's  prerogative  to  look  pretty,  and  the  wise  one  uses 
it  to  her  own  advantage. 


What  a  rare  thing  it  is  to  see  a  married  woman  whose 
face  does  not  betray  care  and  anxiety.  In  the  crowd  on 
Saturday  I  saw  one,  who  I  am  sure  is  the  wife  of  some 
man  who  has  the  rare  good  sense  to  let  her  know  she  is 
the  one  woman  in  the  world  to  him.  She  led  her  little 
girl  by  the  hand,  and  as  she  walked  proudly  down  the 
street  the  very  swish  of  her  garments  indicated  content- 
ment. Her  face  was  as  fresh  as  a  girl's,  her  eyes  sparkled, 
and  smiles  were  not  far  from  her  lips.  From  the  conver- 
sation between  mother  and  child  it  appeared  that  they 
were  hurrying  home  to  have  dinner  with  "  papa,"  as  they 
each  called  him.  Love  is  a  great  beautifier,  and  is  be- 
coming to  all  women;  and  most  of  them  could  possess  it, 
if  they  only  knew  how.  He  winning  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  means  volumes. 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  I  have  just  dis- 
covered that  even  the  Mother  Hubbard  is  nothing  new  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  saems  that  the  missionaries,  in 
teaching  the  natives  how  to  make  dresses  for  themselves, 
used  the  Mother  Hubbard  pattern.  A  lady  friend  told 
me  that  the  natives  look  very  graceful  in  the  garment — 
made  rather  scant,  and  touching  the  ground  all  around  so 
i  as  to  conceal  their  bare  feet.  The  Hawaiian  name  is  hola- 
kua,  and  when  made  long  and  wide  enough,  they  are  worn 
on  horseback.  Every  native  who  can  afford  to  keeps 
a  horse,  and  the  women  ride  astride.  It  is  said  that, 
with  a  bright  holakua  tucked  down  around  the  limbs, 
this  method  of  riding  is  quite  as  modest  as  one  would 
wish,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  healthy.  At  any 
rate,  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  refute  the  charge  that  our 
dresses  were  copied  from  Old  Mother  Hubbard's  night- 
gown. I  don't  doubt  in  the  least  that  she  used  a  sack 
for  a  pattern,  because  of  her  extreme  poverty.  That, 
however,  makes  no  difference.  Our  Mother  Hubbards 
were  fashioned  after  native  holakuas,  and  adopted  as  a 
compliment  to  the  King!  Tell  this  to  your  husbands, 
and  then  forbid  them  going  to  the  minstrels. 


A  wise  young  lady,  who  lives  on  Bush  street,  has  had 
made  for  herself  a  party  dress  that  is  at  once  handsome, 
durable  and  becoming.  She  purchased  cream-white 
twilled  flannel,  and  had  it  made  into  a  regulation  tailor- 
made  suit,  trimmed  with  white  silk  braid  and  buttons. 
The  side  panels  were  laced  together  with  white  satin  rib- 
bon, and  had  plon  plons  fastened  to  each  end.  There 
were  a  few  gilt  threads  among  the  plon  plons,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  young  lady  to  use  the  dress  during 
the  season  for  evening  wear,  and  afterwards  have  it  dyed 
for  a  street  suit,  using  the  plon  plons  for  fancy  work.  I 
think  it  a  capital  idea,  and  it  is  a  new  way  of  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone. 


Some  of  the  newest  passamenlerie  trimmings  have  little 
round  gilt  beads  interspersed,  and  others  again  have  a 
gilt  ground  with  jet  pattern  upon  it.  The  new  bead  trim- 
mings for  mantles  and  dresses  do  not  come  by  the  yard, 
but  by  the  set,  each  set  in  a  box  by  itself.  The  net 
foundation  is  covered  with  the  work,  which  is  executed 
in  every  conceivable  color,  and  not  only  in  the  ordinary 
glass  beads  but  in  Roman  pearls  and  satin  stars,  with 
chenille  and  silk  and  satin  cord  so  intermingled  as  to  give 
every  variety  of  shading. 

Garnet  beads  (garnet  by  courtesy,  but  really  glass)  and 
garnet  jewelry  are  in  high  favor  in  New  York,  and  are 
being  shown  here  as  well.  The  beads  arc  made  into  col- 
larettes, to  be  worn  with  low-necked  dresses,  and  these 
collarettes  are  mounted  on  bands  of  garnet  velvet,  which 
are  tied  in  the  back,  or  fastened  by  a  garnet  clasp.  Gar- 
net hair-pins,  garnet  ornaments  among  the  laces,  garnet 
embroidery  on  the  border  of  the  train  and  holding  the 
folds  of  its  draperies,  and  garnet  wrought  slippers  worn 
together,  make  a  costume  of  dark -red  satin  so  brilliant 
that  one  hardly  knows  whether  their  wearer  is  plain  or 
pretty. 

A  novelty  in  decoration  for  an  evening  dress  is  a  com- 
bination of  iridescent  beads  and  chenille  embroidery,  out- 
lined with  gilt  thread  for  the  vine,  stems  and  leaves,  while 
the  flowers  are  made  of  satin,  and  are  like  artificial  ones 
— that  is,  they  are  raised  up  from  the  vine  and  look  very 
natural.  A  sample  piece — by  the  way,  it  comes  in  me- 
tres, and  contains  about  one  and  a  quarter  yards — was 
a  morning  glory  of  shaded  pink,  with  bronze  green  che- 
nille, beads  and  gilt  thread  leaves,  which  was  about  eight 
inches  in  width.  This  decoration  would  be  extremely 
pretty  on  a  velveteen  of  any  dark  shade,  and  could  be 
removed  at  will,  and  other  trimming  substituted.  The 
pieces  are  sold  for  twelve  dollars  each. 


St.  Petersburg,  of  which  the  ultra  civilization  of  the 
West  has  sometimes  spoken  as  a  little  barbarous,  has 
gone  a  step  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  moral- 
ity, and  the  ladies  in  high  circles  have  formed  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  clothing  the  dogs.  The  members  of 
the  association  contribute  a  certain  sum  yearly,  and  bind 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  let  their  dogs  go 
into  the  street  unclad.  Now  don't  laugh,  for  the  vista  of 
possibilities  this  opens  is  so  terrible  to  look  down  that 
every  thoughtful  woman  must  bury  her  face  in  her  hands 
in  despair.  When  once  we  begin  to  clothe  our  quadrupeds 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  duties  we  shall  find  we  owe  them. 
Everything  moves  in  a  circle,  however,  and  what  we  call 
brute-beast  must  come  to  the  top  some  time.  Oh,  pro- 
phetic Hamlet !  how  little  have  actors  comprehended 
your  avowal  that  every  dog  should  have  his  day. 


A  pretty  ball  costume  is  of  white  illusion  with  a  plaited 
upper  skirt,  the  plaits  being  held  firmly  in  place  near  the 
edge  by  three  rows  of  stitching,  below  which  they  stand 
out  in  a  frill.  The  hem  of  the  underskirt  is  defined  by 
rows  of  stitching,  and  the  draperies  are  spotted  with  che- 
nille in  gold  and  color  matching  the  sewing.  When  this 
color  is  the  pale  green  called  chartreuse,  and  when  the 
loops  of  it  are  used  to  tie  up  bunches  of  pink  ostrich 
feathers,  and  the  waist  is  of  cream  brocade  figured 
in  the  two  colors,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  dressmaker 
who  produced  the  costume  was  enraptured  with  it? 

A  pretty  English  ball  dress  is  of  black  net,  worked  all 
over  the  front  with  gold-stemmed  corn-flowers,  and  caught 
up  at  the  sides  by  many-looped  bows  of  the  two  colors. 
The  waist  is  of  satin,  with  bunches  of  corn-flowers  and 
ribbon  instead  of  sleeves. 

Velvet  bodices,  square  in  the  neck  and  with  short 
sleeves,  are  the  thing  with  tulle  skirts  this  winter.  Olive- 
green  velvet  bodices  with  yellow  skirt  and  bunch  of  sou- 
venirs high  on  the  left  shoulder,  are  quite  the  correct 
thing,  while  deep  red  is  worn  with  pink  skirts,  and  French 
blue  with  cream  color.  Rich  pink  with  black  tulle  skirts 
is  also  very  effective. 

One  of  the  London  tailors  has  brought  out  wash- 
leather  bodices  to  be  worn  in  the  ball-room  with  skirts  of 
brown  illusion.  Alligator  skins  may  follow,  and  perhaps 
the  day  of  birch  bark  is  not  far  away.  Then  we  shall  all 
exclaim  with  Longfellow:  "Give  me  of  thy  bark,  O  birch 
tree,"  but  not  with  the  same  fervor  that  we  sometimes 
recommend  "birch  tea"  for  naughty  children.  There 
may  be  something  in  it;  at  all  events,  fashions  repeat 
themselves.  They  are  also  very  infectious,  and  I  dare 
say  we  shall  all  "catch  it"  again,  despite  early  expe- 
riences. F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAX  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


We  have  a  melodrama  among  us— one  of  the 
wild,  defiant,  demonstrative,  uncompromising 
kind;  and  to  paraphrase  the  sampler  poetry — 

Rags  and  Boneses  is  its  name, 

Henqland  is  its  nation, 
The  Bush  Street  is  its  dwelling  place, 
And  Oliver  Doml  Byron  its  salvation. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  last  line  should  so  sacri- 
fice rhythm  to  cold  (act,  especially  after  alt  the 
pains  taken  to  piece  out  the  first  with  a  super- 
erogatory syllable.    Still  the  truth  must  be  told. 
Without  Byron  the  play   would  doubtless  be 
assigned   to   the   barn-storming  circuit.  Not 
that  the  great  sensationalist  does  anything  in 
particular  to  redeem  the  piece,  but  his  name  is 
Oliver  Doud  Byron,  and  when  it  heads  a  bill 
heralding  his  "own  play,"  "with  his  own  com- 
pany," it  sounds  as  if  he  is  somebody,  anyway — 
which  answers  every  purpose. 

The  conventional  old  stagers  that  have 
stalked  through  melodrama  from  the  remotest 
time— all  are  there.  The  dark-broweu  yet 
smooth,  church-going,  hypocritical  villain  is 
there — given  to  muttered  oaths  when  he  thinks 
none  but  the  audience  can  hear,  and  to  dark 
solf-conimunings,  in  which  he  confides  his 
wicked  schemes  to  the  unresponsive  wings. 
We  have,  also,  the  simple-minded  old  father 
of  the  heroine.  In  this  case  he  is  an  uncle  and 
a  miller,  who,  having  collected  toll  enough, 
wishes  to  purchase  the  old  mill  for  reasons 
purely  sentimental — an  investment  which  the 
villain  is  determined  to  thwart  for  reasons 
purely  melodramatic,  viz:  that  he  may  have 
some  kind  of  hold,  as  landlord,  over  the  niece, 
who  loves  "another";  said  another  having  also 
an  uncle — the  only  respectable  thing  that  does 
belong  to  him,  apparently,  as  he  never  appears 
on  the  stage  otherwise  than  drunk  but  once, 
and  then  he  is  just  making  arrangements  with 
four  very  unsavory  boon-companions  to  become 
so.  The  heroine  has,  however,  adopted  as  her 
motto,  "The  union,  right  or  wrong" — meaning 
the  union  with  "Harry  Denbigh,"  who  is  al- 
ways wrong,  and  never  right,  except  in  the 
sense  of  not  being  "left." 

Out  of  the  involved  chaos  of  strikers,  house- 
breakers, policemen,  beggars,  and  other  conven- 
tional stage  properties,  twosalient  figuresemerge 
in  the  very  untidy  persons  of  Jim  and  Kitty — 
"Rags"  and  "Bones"  on  the  bills,  though 
why  either  should  not  be  both  is  a  riddle — who 
commit  various  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  under 
the  spur  of  hunger  and  thirst,  both  appetites 
beinp  as  melodramatic  as  everything  and  every- 
body. With  the  tenderest  compassion  for  the 
"poor  young  gentleman,"  they,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Mr.  Slade,  bring  upon  him  suspicion, 
arrest,  imprisonment  and  all  other  ills  that  the 
dramatic  flesh  and  spirit  are  heir  to.  Preparatory 
to  this  he  parts  with  his  sweetheart.  This  rendez- 
vous is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in  the 
play.  The  lover  having  started  for  London  at  the 
somewhat  unusual  hour  of  half-past  three  a.  m., 
calls  to  bid  "Miss  Forster  "  good-bye.  ft  ap- 
pears to  be  her  "evening,"  as  she  is  sitting, 
fully  costumed,  at  her  window,  from  which  she 
decends  to  receive  her  early  or  late  caller  in  the 
front  yard.  The  first  greeting  over,  they  begin 
mutually  exhorting  each  other  not  to  speak, 
keeping  this  up  at  intervals  throughout  the 
interview.  The  lady  supplements  her  command 
with  a  very  conclusive  reason  :  "  Do  not  speak  ! 
Do  not  speak— but  kiss  me!"  There  seems  to 
be  some  sense  in  this.  She  knows  the  time  is 
short,  and  wants  none  of  it  wasted  in  words. 
His  reason  for  enjoining  silence  is  not  made 
apparent.  It  is  probably  a  mere  ihasculine  in- 
stinct . 

Other  guests  keep  dropping  in.  They  don't 
appear  to  have  been  expected,  but  the  liour  is 
such  a  likely  one  for  wandering  around  that  it 
is  only  natural  that  by  about  four  nearly  all  the 
leading  characters  are  convened,  including  a 
strangely  opportune  policeman.  The  uncle's 
missing  money  is  found,  where  "Jim"  had  placed 
it — in  "Master  Harry's "  portmanteau.  Prison 
— despair— parting— and  "Jerry"!  "Jerry's" 
other  name  is  Twaddle.  His  existence  is  neces- 
sary to  justify  the  name  of  the  play.  He  is  a 
dealer  in  what  he  calls  "  regs  and  bouns."  In 
this  occupation  he  has  a  silent  partner,  a  don- 
key, who  has  evidently  been  told  "not  to  speak," 
for  a  more  quiet  and  reserved  donkey  I  have 
seldom  met  on  or  off  the  stage.  "Jerry"  and 
the  reticent  Neddy  figure  largely  in  bringing 
about  the  happy  dlnoitemcnt .  For,  of  course, 
in  the  fourth  act  the  scapegrace  "  Harry"  is 
suddenly  endowed  with  a  fortune,  a  bride,  and 
all  the  virtues.  The  curtain  falls  on  a  general 
amnesty,  after  "Master  Jerry"  has  taken  the 
audience  into  his  confidence  in  regard  to  his  be- 
lief that  he  and  his  companions  are  all  going  to 
make  their  eternal  fortunes  out  of  "  Bags  and 
Bones."  And  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  do. 

Contrast,  if  you  will,  the  wearied  sense  of 
ennui  and  wasted  time  with  which  you  come 
yawning  from  such  a  combination  of  worn-out 
inanities,  with  that  keen  intellectual  excitation 
that  accompanies  you  from  the  same  hall  when 
"the  legitimate"  has  given  to  your  brain  and 
heart  that  impetus  of  mentality  which  will  not 
pass  away  with  the  coming  day.  Vet  cast  not 
the  obloquy  of  your  contempt  on  the  author  of 
the  enervated  drama,  nor  upon  those  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  its  characterless  char- 
acters.   Though  you  may  be  individually  exon- 


erated, lay  the  blame  on  that  great  aggregate  of 
stupidity,  the  public— of  which  you  are  a  unit. 
If  the  people  want  Shakespeare  and  his  great  in- 
terpreters, the  managers  are  ready  to  meet  the 
demand.  When  such  plays  as  this  that  I  have 
been  describing  are  placed  before  the  public,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  public  has  signified  its 
desire  for  the  same.  The  test  of  public  satisfac- 
tion is  in  the  treasury-box;  and,  as  that  is  also 
the  seat  of  managerial  satisfaction,  the  two  will 
be  found  usually  hand-in-hand. 

I  recall  the  season  of  Barry  Sullivan's  San 
Francisco  triumphs.  Perhaps  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  column  will  have  the  grace  to  help 
me  blush  at  the  remembrance  of  the  empty 
benches  at  the  then  new  and  beautiful  little 
Baldwin  Theater,  that  smiled  encouragement  at 
this  greatest  interpreter  of  "Richard  III  "and 
kindred  Shakespearean  characters,  (ireat  actors 
are  chary  of  expressing  their  opinions  to  the 
general  public.  No  doubt  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
since,  and  ever  will,  find  some  good  and  plau- 
sible reason  for  declining  a  San  Francisco 
engagement,  and  that  he  has  the  good  taste 
and  good  sense  to  couch  such  declination 
in  courteous  phrase;  but  I  do  not  believe  any 
manager  living  could  bring  him  here  on  a  general 
proposition.  Certain  I  am  that  the  reports  of 
"crowded  houses"  to  see  Mr.  Oliver  Doud 
Byron's  Rags  and  Bones  would  not  be  an  argu- 
ment calculated  to  change  his  resolve.  It  is 
true  that  the  crowd  surged  and  jostled  and 
fought  their  way  to  the  box  office  during  the 
BcM.th  season.  Bui  it  was  partly  the  magic  of 
the  name,  and  partly  that  the  high  prices  gave  it 
an  attraction  to  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
almost  equal  to  Italian  opera.  And  it  was, 
doubtless,  to  many  of  them  almost  as  great  a 
bore. 

Let  the  thinking  and  cultured  minority  inveigh 
as  they  will  against  the  succession  of  cheap, 
trashy  dramas  that  occupy  the  stage  in  these 
latter  days;  only  let  them  lay  the  blame  where  it 
belongs — not  to  managers,  actors,  or  play- 
wrights, but  to  the  public  taste  and  the  public 
patronage.  They  must  remember  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  holds  good  in  intellectual 
wares  as  in  those  of  a  more  tangible  nature, 
and  that  these  laws  are  unchanging. 

The  Haldwin,  with  Shadows  c.f  a  Great  City, 
is  still  keeping  up  the  great  success  of  the 
season.  Toward  the  last  of  the  third  week  the 
crowds  around  the  box  office  are  as  eager  as  at 
the  opening  of  the  season.  The  tide  for  the 
time  has  set  in  toward  the  Baldwin,  and  if  the 
next  play  shall  prove  equal  to  this  in  attractive- 
ness, San  Francisco  will  be  high  on  the  list  of 
show  places  with  the  managerial  fraternity. 

The  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  four  charity 
kindergartens  was  both  artistically  and  finan- 
cially a  success.  It  is  hoped  that  the  four 
charities  have  benefited  by  the  concert;  that 
all  who  were  present  did  so  is  certain.  And 
when  we  realize  that  all  the  artists  are  residents 
of  the  city,  it  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  musical 
talent  which  might  well  serve  to  confer  distinc- 
tion on  older  and  more  pretentious  communities, 
and  causes  an  unfeigned  regret  that  we  are  not 
oftener  afforded  so  exquisite  a  pleasure  as  on 
this  occasion.  The  concert  was  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Rosewald,  who  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  capacity  of  musical 
director.  The  soprano  solo  of  Mme.  Rosewald 
was  delicately  and  pleasantly  given,  and  was 
loudly  applauded.  In  effective  contrast  to  this 
number  was  the  aria,  "  II  m'aime,"  given  by 
Mine.  Zeiss-Dennis,  in  that  wonderful  contralto 
which,  whenever  heard,  excites  anew,  with  all 
the  charm  of  a  surprise,  the  delighted  apprecia- 
tion of  the  listener.  San  l'rancisco  may  well 
congratulate  itself  on  the  strength  of  those 
domestic  ties  that  serve  to  keep  permanently 
within  her  borders  a  voice  of  such  remarkable 
power,  perfected  by  so  rare  an  artistic  training 
and  culture.  To  listen  to  the  vocalization  of 
Mme.  Zeiss  is  a  "  liberal  education  "  to  the  young 
vocalist.  The  duet,  Rossini's."  Quia  est  homo," 
of  Mines.  Rosewald  and  Zeiss,  was  well  ren- 
dered. Miss  Neally  Stevens's  piano  solo  was 
marked  by  a  force  and  dash  that  must  tend  to 
dispel  the  usual  idea  that  those  qualities  arc  con- 
fined to  masculine  performers  on  the  piano-forte. 
Her  playing  was  a  marked  and  interesting  lea- 
ture  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr's  ability  as  an  accompanist  needs 
no  comment.  The  duo  concertant  for  piano 
and  violin,  given  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  was  finely  rendered.  Mr. 
Rosewald  gave  very  effectively  two  solos  on 
the  violin,  in  his  usual  finished  style.  The 
tenor  of  Mr.  Charles  Thrower  is  of  a  pleas- 
ing quality,  and  his  solo  from  Ffa  Diavolo  was 
well  received  by  the  audience.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  concert  was  so  Successful  that  it  is 
hoped  it  may  not  be  long  before  we  shall  have 
another  enjoyable  evening  with  the  same  accom- 
plished artists. 

'The  Philharmonic  concert  at  Piatt's  Hall  last 
Saturday  afternoon  was  a  decided  success.  'The 
orchestra  was  fairly  balanced — a  slight  pre- 
ponderance of  string  over  wind  being  a  good 
fault.  In  general  the  attack  was  good,  the  ex- 
pression well  marked,  and,  but  for  an  occasional 
muddled  passage,  Conductor  Heinrichs  had  his 
men  well  under  control.  With  so  little  time  for 
rehearsal,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  per- 
formance was  so  finished.  The  programme  was 
varied  and  choice,  the  orchestral  numbers  being 
Reinecke's  "Jubilee  Overture,"  which  was  ad- 


mirably rendered,  with  all  its  difficult  fugue 
passages  and  intricate  harmonics;  Schubert's 
charming  "  Momen's  Musical,"  which  was 
loudly  encored,  and  the  C.oldmark  "  Wedding 
Symphony,"  with  its  rich  instrumentation, 
quaint  melodies  and  surprising  progressions. 

The  hit  ol  the  concert,  however,  was  the 
Chopin  "  F  minor  concerto,"  by  the  pianist, 
Miss  Helle  Welton,  supported  by  a  picked 
orchestra.  'The  lady's  performance  was  brilliant, 
with  artistic  expression,  and  the  dash  of  true 
self-possession.  The  difficult  octave  passages 
and  the  arabesque  delicacy  of  Chopin's  graceful 
melodies  called  forth  a  richly  deserved  encore. 

'The  other  soloist  was  Miss  Annie  Kelly,  who 
gave  the  "Letter  Aria"  from  Don  Giovanni 
with  truth  and  power.  Miss  Kelly's  voice  had 
a  |>eculiar  tendency  to  huskincss  and  an  un- 
pleasant suggestion  of  tremolo,  while  the 
quality  is  not  hi  the  least  sympathetic.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  encore  she  gave  a  pretty  ballad,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Heinrichs. 

'The  audience  filled  the  house  completely, 
proving  to  our  satisfaction  that  our  pleasure 
seekers  will  not  only  weep  in  droves  over  "'The 
Shadows,"  and  laugh  in  crowds  over  "The 
Shutters,"  but  will  Hock  in  assuring  numbers  to 
hear  good  music.    May  we  have  more  ol  it. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels  have  filled  the 
Standard  all  the  week  with  amused  and  good- 
natured  crowds,  who  are  glad  now  and  then  to 
find  a  relief  from  the  overstrained  emotions  of 
melodrama  and  the  exacting  requirements  of 
"high  art  "  concert,  on  the  simpler  anil  every- 
day plane  of  fun  antl  laughter.  The  first  part 
has  been  a  change  from  that  of  last  week;  but 
the  popularity  of  The  Shutters  has  led  to  its  re- 
tention for  this  week.  It  is  still,  apparently,  as 
entertaining  as  ever. 

At  the  Tivoli  this  week  the  grand  o|x-ra  of 
Sonnambula  has  been  well  rendered  by  the  ex- 
cellent company.  The  enterprise  of  the  man- 
agement of  this  popular  resort  prevents  any- 
thing like  sameness  in  its  entertainments,  and 
the  frequent  alternation  of  grand,  light  and 
comic  opera  affords  an  agreeable  variety  to  its 
regular  patrons. 

The  lecture  of  the  noted  English  journalist, 
Ceorge  Augustus  Sala,  at  Piatt's  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  was,  as  anticipated,  very 
largely  attended.  So  extensive  and  varied  ex- 
periences, well  narrated,  though  containing 
nothing  start lingly  new,  were  of  necessity  inter- 
esting to  the  intelligent  and  cultured  audience 
that  turned  out  to  honor  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  literary  men  of  England.  Perhaps  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  none  were  electrified,  but  cer- 
tainly none  were  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion of  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

Another  notable  musical  event  of  the  week 
was  the  production,  for  the  first  time  in  its  en- 
tirety, of  Fdgar  S.  Kelley's  music  to  Macbeth.  I 
shall  consider  this  remarkable  work  next  week. 
It  has  excited  extraordinary  interest  among  the 
musical. 

NOTES. 

The  'Tivoli  opera  company  will  give  a  bal 
masquetA  H'nai  B'rith  Hall,  February  14th. 

Miss  Lily  Post  is  with  the  McCaull  Oi>era  Com- 
pany in  Philadelphia,  and  seems  to  l)e  one  of  its 
leading  attractions. 

Last  night,  St.  Valentine's  eve,  the  gallant 
Charley  Reed  presented  every  lady  visiting  the 
Standard  Theater  a  handsome  valentine. 

'The  new  play  at  the  Bush  Street  next  week, 
by  the  I'yron  company,  will  be  Across  the  Con- 
tinent, a  piece  which,  it  is  represented,  will  ex- 
hibit even  more  favorably  the  talents  of  the 
company  which  has  made  so  successful  a  sea- 
son of  Rags  and  Hones. 

'The  unparalleled  .success  of  Shadows,  at  the 
Baldwin*  has  induced  Mr.  Hayman  to  continue 
it  for  another  week.  'The  sale  of  tickets  which 
has  already  followed  the  announcement  indicates 
that  the  success  of  the  fourth  week  of  this  ex- 
citing drama  will  fully  equal  that  of  the  first. 

'This  item  from  the  Chicago  News  Letter  may 
serve  as  an  awful  warning  to  our  translators  and 
adapters  from  the  French  not  to  trust  too  reck- 
lessly to  the  dictionary.  A  French  translation  of 
Colley  Ciber's  play,  Love's  Last  Shift,  has  ren- 
dered the  title  La  Demicre  Chemise  d' A  in  our . 

John  McCullough  has  a  new  play,  in  which  he 
expects  soon  to  appear.  It  was  written  by  a 
Greek,  and  bears  the  title,  A  Wife  of  Miletus. 
It  is  a  tragedy  somewhat  on  the  model  of  Lngo- 
nun .  From  the  synopsis,  it  would  seem  to 
promise  in  its  hero  a  noble  opportunity  for  a 
great  actor. 

At  the  Stantlard  next  week  Charley  Recti's 
Minstrels  will  givean  entirely  new  first  part,  with 
a  new  finale,  "  The  'Tramps";  Carroll  Johnson 
in  a  new  Specialty,  entitled  "  The  Alabama  Home 

and  Pretty  Brunette";  Wilson  and  Cameron, 

assisted  by  Gus  Mills,  will  appear  in  an  orig- 
inal sketch,  "'The  Kitchen  Domestics";  to 
conclude  with  Charley  Reed's  latest  afterpiece, 
"  The  Louisiana  Lottery." 

Signor  Campobello  will  give  a  concert  on  Mon- 
day evening,  February  16th,  the  programme  in- 
cluding some  of  the  finest  selections  in  his  exten- 
sive repertory.  'The  signor  adds  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  magnificent  voice,  remarkable  skill  in 
phrasing  and  a  complete  mastery  of  the  tech- 
nique of  his  art.  No  doubt  many  of  our  musical 
aspirants  for  operatic  fame  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  present  opportunity  to  study  under  so 
capable  a  master. 


'There  is  a  rumor  that  an  old  San  Francis, 
favorite,  Harry  Courtaine,  will  appear  as  "  Yuba 
Bill  "  in  Artist,  with  Annie  Pixl  y  and  Mr.  Ful- 
ford.  In  his  peculiar  line  of  characters  (light 
comedy  ami  burlesque)  Harry  has  scarcely  been 
excelled— when  he  didn't  take  his  cue  from  a 
bottle.  But  "Yuba  Bill "  is  certainly  not  in  his 
line,  unless  he  is  greatly  changed  from  the  old 
days  in  which  he  and  Mrs.  John  Wood  used  to 
"  take  the  town." 

'There  is  no  department  of  theatrical  business 
that  requires  more  skillful  manipulation  than 
the  claque.  An  actor  in  St.  Louis  placed  his 
eleven  children  in  various  coigns  of  vantage  in 
pit,  gallery,  and  parquet,  with  instructions  as  to 
the  proper  places  to  shout  bravo.  'They  fol- 
lowed the  directions  well,  but  not  too  wisely, 
for  when  the  lime  for  applause  came,  the  poor 
actor  was  completely  demoralized  by  stentorian 
shouts  from  all  parts  of  the  house  of  "  Bravo, 
papa,  bravo !  " 

Mr.  Booth's  "  Pescora,"  in  The  Apostate,  is 
described  as  a  "  remarkable  embodiment  of  cun- 
ning hate  and  malignant  deviltry."  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  the  delineation  of  such  characters 
has  always  seemed  to  possess  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion for  the  poetic  and  romantic  looking  Fdwin. 
In  the  olden  days  when  we  regarded  him  as  San 
Francisco  property,  he  never  cared  to  play  the 
part  of  "Othello,"  the  supple,  wily,  intellectual 
devil,  "  Iago"  being  held  by  him  to  be  much  the 
greater  role. 

Monday,  February  23d,  will  lie  produced  at  the 
P.aldwin  Henry  Guy  Carleton's  much  talked  of 
Victor  Durand.  'The  piece  will  be  done  full 
justice  to  ty  the  following  cast,  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  largely  to  the  last  triumphant  success 
at  this  theater:  Lewis  Morrison,  Miss  Morris, 
George  Osbourne,  Stockwell  Gerald  Eyre, 
Thayer,  the  ever-welcome  Walter  Leman,  and 
other  members  of  this  excellent  company. 

'The  story  on  which  the  play  is  founded  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  thus:  A  Frenchman 
named  "  Favart,"  otherwise  "Victor  Durand," 
marries  an  American  girl.  He  is  charged  with 
assault  to  murder  a  fellow-passanger,  his  wife 
being  at  last  convinced  of  his  guilt.  'This  leads 
him  to  determine  to  attempt  an  escape  from  the 
galleys,  in  hopes  of  being  shot.  His  wife  then 
declares  her  conviction  of  his  innocence,  which 
is  finally  established.  'The  "  Baron  de  Mersac," 
in  love  with  "  Mme.  Favart,"  though  not  en- 
couraged by  her,  is  at  the  hot  ton  of  all  the 
trouble,  anil  is  in  reality  the  one  guilty  of  the 
crime  for  which  "  f  avart  "  was  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys. 'This  is  finally  brought  home  to  him  by 
means  of  a  pocket-book  once  belonging  to 
"Dean,"  the  object  of  the  railway  assault  and 
robbery,  which  pocket-book  had  been  claimed 
by  the  "  Baron."  Virtue  in  the  person  of  "  Vic- 
tor Durand  "  is  vindicated  and  rewarded,  while 
vice,  otherwise  the  "  Baron  de  Mersac,"  goes  to 
the  galleys,  as  is  meet  and  right.  DOROTHY. 


Jules  Tavernier's  study  in  pastel  of  the  crater 
of  the  great  Hawaiian  volcano  of  Kilauea,  has 
been  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  As- 
sociation during  the  week.  It  is  a  remarkable 
picture,  glowing  with  magnificent  color.  'The 
effect  of  intense  heat  is  heightened  by  the  singu- 
lar sky  of  dull  gray  streaked  with  green,  be- 
yond the  crater's  further  wall.  'The  reflections 
from  the  burning  lake  upon  the  towers  and 
peaks  of  hardened  lava  are  marvelous  in  the 
delicacy  of  their  gradation  and  beauty  of  hue. 
Although  the  picture  blazes  with  vivid  reds  and 
yellows,  a  solemn  harmony  of  tone  is  preserved, 
which  dignities  the  work.  It  is  destined  for  the 
New  Orleans  exhibition,  and  there,  as  here,  it 
will  attract  attention,  from  ariists  especially, 

and  give  wings  to  Tavernier's  reputation,  which 
as  yet  is  far  nelow  his  deserts. 

Sa  n  dh'ok  r>  &  SUB  LETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st . 


ICR!  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.] 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THB  WOXUUDI 

A  place  to  whilr  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 


Ol"  the  Skill   :m<l  CrtMims 

OF  THB 

JAPANESE. 


Cai.i.  Oktkn, 
Stay  Lono, 


Ask  Oi'Kstions, 
Don't  I'ukchask. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

UtT  Ol'KN  EVKNINOS  *%3 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  PHILANTHROPIC  DHSPOT. 


The  town  of  Pullman  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  about  a  dozen  miles  to  the  south  of  Chicago. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  works  of  the  palace  car  company, 
of  which  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  is  President,  and  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  employes  of  that  company,  and 
their  families.  Although  the  construction  of  the  fac- 
tories was  not  begun  until  the  spring  of  iS<So,  when  the 
site  of  the  town  was  unbroken  prairie  land,  the  city  of 
Pullman  contained,  last  September,  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  souls. 

The  intention  of  Mr.  Pullman  was  to  make  it  a  model 
community,  in  which  the  workingman  could  obtain  many 
of  the  advantages  ordinarily  secured  by  wealth  alone,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  could  pass  lives  of  almost  ideal 
order  and  beauty.  He  put  the  building  of  the  town 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  architect,  who  was  in- 
structed to  lay  out  the  place  on  scientific  principles,  and 
was  able  to  preserve  a  unity  of  design  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  under  other  circumstances. 

The  result  is  told  very  entertainingly  by  Mr.  Richard 
T.  Ely  in  the  last  number  of  Harpers  Magazine,  and  his 
descriptions  and  observations  are  accompanied  by  many 
illustrations  of  much  artistic  merit.  We  have  also  a  re- 
port ti|M)n  the  "industrial,  social,  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  Pullman,"  made  by  the  Convention  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  different  states. 
That  convention  met  last  June  in  St.  Louis,  and,  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  assembled  again  in  Pullman  in 
September,  and  spent  three  days  in  studying  the  work- 
ing of  Mr.  Pullman's  social  experiment. 

Both  these  authorities  speak  with  admiration  of  the 
town,  in  its  superficial  as|>ects  at  least.  It  is  indeed  a 
sight  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful,  says  Mr.  Ely.  "  What 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  wealthy  suburban  town  is 
given  up  to  busy  workers,  who  literally  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow."  There  are  no  drones,  and 
"  clergymen,  officers  of  the  company  and  mechanics  live 
in  adjoining  buildings."  The  place  has  an  "all-pervad- 
ing air  of  thrift  and  providence,"  and  in  the  "  laborers' 
quarters  not  a  dilapidated  door-step  nor  a  broken  win- 
dow— stuffed  perhaps  with  old  clothing— is  to  be  found." 

The  houses,  which  are  of  brick,  are  built  in  groups  of' 
two  or  more,  and  even  in  blocks;  but  each  one  has  its 
architectural  peculiarities,  and  neatly  trimmed  lawns  sep- 
arate the  dwellings  from  the  street.  The  frontage  of  all 
the  buildings  extends  along  five  miles  of  solid  paved 
streets,  and  there  are  fourteen  miles  of  railroad  track  laid 
for  the  use  of  those  in  the  shops  and  the  tow  n.  Great 
care  and  exjjense  have  been  ex|>ended  on  a  scientific 
drainage  and  sewerage  system,  and  a  water-tower  distrib- 
utes through  the  town  a  supply  of  water  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  picturesque 
hotel,  a  churc  h,  a  market-house,  and  an  arcade  contain- 
ing the  only  shops  in  the  town,  a  library,  and  a  theater. 
The  streets  are  wide,  well  built,  and  wherever  possible 
parked.  The  cheapest  tenement  is  supplied  with  gas  and 
water  and  with  garbage  outlets.  "The  housekeeper 
throws  the  garbage  into  a  s|iecified  receptacle,  and  has  no 
more  care  of  it." 

The  library  contains  six  thousand  volumes,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Pullman,  and  has  a  reading-room  with  many  peri- 
odicals. "  The  library  rooms  are  elegantly  furnished 
with  Wilton  carpets  and  plush-covered  chairs,  and  the 
walls  are  beautifully  painted;  "  for  it  is  "  part  of  the  de- 
sign of  Pullman  to  surround  laborers,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  large  wealth."  Nothing  being 
free  in  the  town,  the  annual  subscription  to  the  library  is 
three  dollars.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  induce  the 
subscribers  to  improve  their  taste  in  reading;  but,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  such  libraries,  three-quarters  of  the 
books  taken  out  are  works  of  fiction.  There  is  a  hand- 
some free  school  building,  common  livery  accomodations 
are  provided,  and  the  Pullman  Company  sustains  a  fire 
department. 

In  fact,  the  Pullman  Company  sustains  everything  in 
Pullman.  It  owns  all  the  land  and  all  the  buildings, 
which  now  number  over  fifteen  hundred,  and  which  are 
rented  at  rates  varying  from  four  dollars  a  month  for  the 
cheapest  fiats  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  the 
largest  private  house  in  the  place.  The  rent  usually  paid 
varies  from  fourteen  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month;  and,  as  a  business  enterprise,  Pullman  is  success- 
ful, for  it  yields  a  handsome  interest  on  the  money  ex- 
pended, and  the  land  has  vastly  increased  in  value.  It 
is  also  remarkable  for  its  healthfulness,  the  death  rate  be- 
ing only  about  one-half  that  of  the  nearest  town. 

The  "silent  educational  influence  of  their  surround- 
ings," we  are  told,  works  a  great  change  in  the  inhabit- 
ants. Slovenly  housewives  are  shamed  into  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  order  by  the  good  example  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  the  spick  and  span  condition  of  the  town  gener- 
ally. "Men  who  are  accustomed  to  lounge  on  their 
front  stoops,  smoking  pipes  and  in  dirty  shirt-sleeves, 
soon  dress  and  act  more  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  society." 

And  yet,  Mr.  Ely  tells  us,  the  inhabitants  of  this  model 
city  are  not  content ;  and  why?  Because  Mr.  Pullman  is 
resolved  that  they  shall  be  happy  in  the  way  he  appoints, 
and  in  no  other.  They  cannot  own  their  dwellings,  for 
these  all  belong  to  the  company,  wflich  will  not  sell  them. 
They  have  no  part  in  the  municipal  government  and 
nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  it,  for  the  company  controls 
everything  with  a  des|jotic  hand.  "The  power  of  Bis- 
marck in  Germany  is  utterly  insignificant,"  says  Mr.  Ely, 
"  when  compared  with  the  power  oi  the  ruling  authority  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  in  Pullman."  Every 
tenant  holds  his  house  on  a  lease  which  may  be  termi- 
nated on  ten  days'  notice,  and  that  no  reason  need  be 
given  for  the  notice  the  lease  expressly  stipulates. 

The  consequence  is  that  people  who  try  this  model 
community,  and  come  under  the  philanthropic  despotism 
of  Mr.  Pullman,  are  usually  very  tired  of  it  after  a  short 
residence.  The  velvet  carpets  and  plush-covered  chairs 
of  the  library,  the  green  and  closely  shaven  lawns,  the 
prevalent  respectability,  and  even  the  low  death  rate,  do 


not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  freedom  and  spontaneity. 
It  is  all  very  nice  and  proper,  but  it  would  be  more  to 
their  taste  to  sit  on  the  stoop  in  their  shirt-sleeves  and 
smoke  a  pipe,  when  they  feel  so  inclined.  The  unvarying 
order  becomes  oppressive,  and,  as  the  Statistical  Com- 
missioners say,  "sometimes  causes  a  sigh  for  the  looser 
ways  and  the  consequent  looser  morals  of  other  communi- 
ties." One  woman  told  Mr.  Ely  that  she  had  been  in 
Pullman  two  years,  and  that  there  were  only  three  fami- 
lies of  her  acquaintances  who  were  there  when  she  came. 
"  We  call  it  camping  out,"  she  added. 

The  inhabitants,  being  all  dependent  on  the  company, 
are  afraid  to  express  their  real  feelings.  Large  as  the 
place  is,  there  is  no  newspaper  through  which  complaints 
might  find  utterance,  and  everybody  is  timid  and  distrust- 
ful. "  The  men  believe  they  are  watched  by  the  '  com- 
pany spotters.'"  The  educational  advantages  of  self-gov- 
ernment are  lost.  "  The  citizen  is  surrounded  by  constant 
restraint  and  restriction,  and  everything  is  done  for  him, 
nothing  by  him."  I  Ie  is  not  even  allowed  liberty  of  criti- 
cism. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  model  community  is  remark- 
able for  petty  jealousies  and  suspicions,  that  changes 
among  its  residents  are  so  frequent,  and  that  there  is  an 
"  all-pervading  feeling  of  insecurity?  "  It  is  run  in  accord- 
ance with  a  beautiful  theory,  but  one  whic  h,  unfortu- 
nately, is  fundamentally  defective,  in  that  it  takes  no 
account  of  human  nature. 

As  a  speculation  Pullman  may  be  a  successful  venture, 
but  its  failure  asa  social  experiment  was  inevitable  from  the 
start.  People  want  to  regulate  their  own  lives,  and  they 
enjoy  freedom  even  more  than  they  do  Wilton  carpets 
and  velvety  lawns  and  scientific  drainage,  with  a  despot — 
even  a  philanthropic  despot — to  mark  out  their  path  for 
them. 


A  LOST  CHORD. 


Scaled  one  day  at  the  organ, 

I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 
And  my  lingers  wandered  idly 

Over  the  noisy  keys. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  was  playing, 

Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then, 
Hut  I  struck  one  chord  of  music 

Like  the  BO  and  of  a  great  amen. 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight 

Like  the  close  of  an  angel  s  psalm, 
And  il  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 

With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow 

Like  love  overcoming  strife; 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 

Prom  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence  t 

As  if  it  were  loatn  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  hut  I  seek  it  vainly, 

That  one  lost  chord  divine, 
That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ 

And  entered  into  mine. 

It  mav  be  that  Death's  bright  angel 

WiH  speak  in  that  chord  again; 
It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 

I  shall  hear  that  grand  amen. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS. 


I. 

A  large  audience  gathered  in  Masonic  Temple  last 
evening  to  hear  Dr.  Ralph  Waldo  -Emerson  deliver  a  lec- 
ture entitled  "The  Transcendentalist."  Among  other 
prominent  persons  present  were  Bronson  Alcott,  Henry 
Thoreau,  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Professor  Russell  Lowell, 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Arthur  Tappan  and  James  Fields.  .  .  . 
In  conclusion  the  lecturer  said:  "Soon  these  improve- 
ments and  inventions  will  be  superseded;  these  modes  of 
living  lost  out  of  memory — all  gone,  like  the  shells  which 
sprinkle  the  sea-beach  with  a  white  colony  to-day,  forever 
renewed  to  be  forever  destroyed.  But  the  thoughts  shall 
abide  in  beauty  and  strength  to  reorganize  themselves  in 
nature,  and  to  invest  themselves  anew  in  other — perhaps 
higher  endowed  and  happier  mixed — clay  than  ours." 
Thirty  Harvard  students  were  in  attendance.  The  enter- 
tainment was  a  thorough  success,  and  netted  the  man- 
agement $351  75. — Boston  Daily  Globe,  /an.  ij,  1842. 
II. 

A  vast  audience  assembled  in  the  rink  last  evening  to 
see  J.  L.  Sullivan  in  a  glove-fight  with  Alf  Greenfield, 
the  distinguished  English  athlete.  Among  other  prom- 
inent persons  present  were  Honorable  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Nobby  Clark,  Mike  Sheedy,  Nosey  Connors,  Mike  Don- 
ovan, Bat  Johnson,  Butt  Riley,  Barney  Levy  and  Patsy 
Finnegan.    .    .    .    The  hero  of  the  evening  was  in  good 

spirits,  and  said:  "If  1  can't  bust  that    Britisher's 

snoot  111  five  minutes  you  can  kick  the  stuffing  out 

of  me.    There's  a   reporter  round  here  who  says  I 

slugged  an  Irish  biddy  when  I  was  drunk  last  week. 

He's  a  liar,  and  I'd  just  like  to  slug  him  once.  I'm 

sick  of  this  newspaper  racket."   Over  four  hundred 

students  from  Harvard,  Yale  and  Brown  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  entertainment  was  a  great  success,  and  netted 
the  management  $11,351  75- — Boston  Daily  Brain,  Janu- 
ary 13,1885.    Puck. 


We  notice  that  the  Tribune  speaks  of  these  destroyers 
of  property  as  "  Dynamiteurs.  '  This  is  a  better  word 
that  the  others  we  are  accustomed  to  use.  Dynamiter  is 
too  American.  The  profession  of  the  Dynamiteuris  one 
which  the  beau  monde  delight  in  following,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  this  new  term  fills  an  aching  void  in  our  lan- 
guage. We  congratulate  the  able  editeur,  Misteur  White- 
leur  Reid,  upon  the  discoveury  of  the  long  and  eageurly 
looked  feur  weurd.  As  a  coineur  of  terms  Whiteleur  is  a 
reguleur  corkeur ! — Life. 


THE  COST  OF  ROYALTY. 


In  these  practical  days,  when  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
counting  the  cost  of  everything,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
even  the  cost  of  royalty  in  Europe  is  beginning  to  attract 
attention,  and  is  being  talked  about  by  the  subjects  of  the 
many  monarchs  there,  with  a  freedom  that  once  would 
not  have  been  tolerated.  'Phis  is  particularly  the  case  in 
England,  where  Ministers  are  growing  more  and  more 
reluctant  to  face  Parliament  with  resolutions  for  increas- 
ing the  royal  expenditure.  The  royal  families  of  Europe 
cost  the  people  close  upon  $65 ,000,000  a  year,  in  direct 
expenditure,  for  their  maintenance ;  but  no  man  can  cal- 
culate what  they  cost  indirectly,  in  the  shape  of  increased 
naval  and  military  expenditure,  to  say  nothing  of  occa- 
sional wars  brought  about  by  the  ambition  of  kings. 

Germany  stands  at  the  head  of  all  European  nations 
in  the  matter  of  royal  expenditure.  That  empire,  with  a 
populaiion  of  not  more  than  45,000,000,  has  to  support  22 
royal,  princely,  and  duc  al  families,  and  the  direct  cost  of 
their  maintenance  is  $  16,500,000.  In  Prussia  and  several 
of  the  other  German  states,  the  reigning  family,  besides 
its  public  income,  possesses  large  private  estates,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  of  the  states  the  princ  es  are  the  chief  land- 
owners. In  Meeklenburg-Strehtz,  for  instance,  which  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  the  reigning 
family  owns  three-fifths  of  the  land,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
governs  without  the  aid  of  any  representative  institutions 
whatever.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  this  model  principality  is  decreasing. 

Turkey  comes  next  to  Germany  111  its  royal  expendit- 
ures, the  total  amount  absorbed  by  the  Sultan  and  his 
family  being  about  ! $16,250, 000.  The  imperial  family  of 
Russia  costs  that  country  $12,250,000,  the  greater  part  of 
which  comes  in  the  shajie  of  rents  from  the  crown  do- 
mains, which  consist  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles 
of  land,  besides  gold  and  silver  mines.  The  Austrian 
imperial  family  is  tolerably  well  off,  having  a  revenue  of 
$4,650,000,  all  of  which  comes  directly  from  the  public 
revenue  of  the  country.  The  British  royal  family  conies 
next,  with  a  cost  to  the  country  of  $4,500,000.  'I  his  sum 
inc  ludes  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Duchies  of  Lan- 
caster and  Cornwall,  which  amounts  to  about  $550,000 
yearly.  The  sum  expended  on  account  of  the  British 
royal  family  will  soon  be  increased  by  $30,000  a  year  in 
the  coming  marriage  of  the  Princess  Beatrice,  and  it  is 
exacted  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  call  for  an  income 
for  the  oldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  constant 
calls  on  the  British  taxpayer  are  not  responded  to  very 
cheerfully.  John  Bull  grumbles,  but  still  he  pays. 
These  royal  personages,  who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  and 
have  no  cares  like  ordinary  mortals,  live  long — as  the  tax- 
payer knows  to  his  cost.  The  old  I  hichess  of  Cambridge, 
now  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  continues  to  draw  from 
the  British  treasury  $30,000  a  year,  besides  enjoying  the 
royal  palaces  of  St.  lames  and  Kew  as  her  residences. 
Her  son,  the  (Jueen  s  cousin,  receives  about  $110,000  a 
year  from  the  same  source  to  compensate  him  for  the 
loss  of  the  throne,  whic  h  would  have  been  his  had  the 
Queen  died  without  an  heir,  or  had  she  never  lieen  born. 

Italy  pays  her  royal  family  $3,500,000  a  year,  which  is 
a  very  large  sum  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  coun- 
try, while  Spain  disburses  on  the  same  account  $2,000,- 
000.  'Phis  ends  the  list  of  Furoitean  monarchies  of  large 
population.  But  the  minor  monarchies  also  pay  their 
royal  families  very  large  sums.  Belgium,  with  about  as 
large  a  population  as  the  state  of  New  York,  pays  $660,- 
000  a  year  to  her  king,  and  Portugal,  with  three-quarters 
of  a  million  less  population,  pays  $635,000.  Monarchy 
costs  Sweden  and  Norway  $5X7,500  annually ;  Denmark, 
$310,000;  Holland,  $315,000;  Rouinania,  $240,000;  and 
Greece,  $210,000;  but  $60,000  of  this  last  sum  is  paid  by 
England,  France  and  Russia.  Republican  France  gives 
her  President  $iSo,ooo,  two-thirds  of  which  is  in  the  form 
of  salary  and  one-third  for  household  expenses.  The 
Swiss  republic  pays  its  President  $3,000  a  year,  which  is 
probably  the  smallest  sum  that  the  head  of  any  civilized 
nation  in  the  world  receives.  All  the  expenditures  of 
Switzerland  are  on  a  correspondingly  low  scale.  With  a 
population  approaching  3,000,000,  the  entire  expenditure 
of  the  confederation  does  not  reach  $10,000,000  annually. 


CONTRASTS. 


The  gaunt  lamps  flare  in  the  windy  street — 

Flare  on  her  shivering,  shrinking  form. 
Pelting,  pitiless  lingers  of  sleet 

Shake  ner  soul  to  an  inward  storm — 
Wandering,  wandering  by. 

A  sweet  child  stands  at  a  lighted  pane, 

Watching  with  innocent,  love-lit  eyes. 
It  smites  like  a  blow !    She  has  rallied  again — 

A  poor,  hurt  thing,  with  her  smothered  cries, 
As  Memory  wanders  by. 

Was  she  once  fair,  with  a  baby-face 
That  gazed  from  a  sheltering,  lire-lit  home? 

Measureless,  chill  in  her  deep  disgrace, 
The  gulf  between,  as  her  tired  feet  roam, 
With  Penitence  wandering  by. 

The  hours  of  t he  moaning  night  slip  past, 

Drearily  counted  one  by  one; 
Like  pearls  from  a  string,  they  are  dropping  fast 

In  the  lap  of  dawn— wTiile  the  swilt  sands  run 
Of  the  sad  life  wandering  by. 

Rest !  And  the  grief-wrung  hands  are  stilled. 

Sleep!  And  the  pain-bound  forehead  gleams. 
Burning  eyes,  with  your  salt  tears  tilled, 

Close  on  life  and  its  fevered  dreams — 

For  Peace  goes  wandering  by.    Helen  7*.  Clark. 


McCullough,  although  as  crazy  as  a  bed-bug,  is  reported 
as  being  perfectly  contented  with  his  mental  condition. 
In  both  respects  he  reminds  one  very  strongly  of  the 
Democratic  party. —  Carson  Appeal. 


A  German  scientist  has  counted  the  hairs  on  his  wife's 
head,  and  quotes  her  at  128,000  to  the  inch. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ACCIDENTALLY  OVERHEARD. 


Miss  Nobbs.  I  supposed  you  would  be  very 
gay  this  winter,  having  inherited  all  that  wealth ; 
but,  of  course,  I  was  thoughtless.  It  is  not  long 
since  your  rich  uncle  died. 

Miss  Dobbs.    No;  only  three  months. 

Miss  Nobbs.  Oh,  is  that  all?  Then  I  suppose 
you  won't  go  out  before  next  season. 

Miss  Dobbs.  I  fear  not.  The  estate  is  not 
settled  yet,  and  we  have  no  clothes. — Phila- 
delphia Call. 

Mrs.  Dobbs.  It  seems  that  the  meml>ers  of  an 
Episcopal  order  are  to  take  upon  themselves 
"vows  of  celiLacy  and  poverty."  What  is  that 
for? 

Mr.  Dobbs.  It  is  simple  enough.  They  are 
to  be  missionaries  among  the  city  poor,  and, 
desiring  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
work,  they  take  vows  of  celiliacy  and  poverty. 

Mrs.  Dobbs.  I  should  think  such  vows  would 
be  very  hard  to  keep. 

Mr.  Dobbs.  Yes;  vows  of  matrimony  and 
poverty  would  be  much  easier. 

Mrs.  De  Poultice.  Oh,  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  homeopathy  and  never  think  of  employing 
old  school  physicians  any  more. 

Mrs.  De  Pinks.  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  you. 

Mrs.  Dt  Poultice.  But  I  thought  you  believed 
in  it?  because  you  told  me  you  had  a  homeo- 
pathic physician  for  the  children. 

Mrs.  De  Pinks.  Yes;  it  seems  to  work  well 
with  children,  but  still  I  don't  place  much  con- 
fidence in  it.  When  poor  Fido  was  sick  I  sent 
for  a  allopath. 

Jones.  No  use  to  talk  to  me  about  love  and 
duty,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  am  going  to 
apply  for  a  divorce.    I  can't  stand  it. 

Smith.    But  what  has  your  wife  done? 

/ones.  Done!  Why,  man,  she  has  scalded 
me  a  dozen  times  with  hot  tea.  Just  think  of 
it.  When  she  gets  mad  at  the  table  she  throws 
her  cup  of  tea  at  me. 

Smith.  Oh,  if  that's  all,  you  can  easily  keep 
out  of  harm's  way.  Persuade  her  to  keep  board- 
ers. 

Jones.  What  good  would  that  do,  pray? 
Smith.    Hoarding-house  tea  is  never  hot. 

Miss  De  Blank.  Oh,  what  a  funny  odor 
conies  from  your  smelling-bottle  ma. 

Mrs.  De  Blank.  Mercy,  child;  don't  uncork 
that.    It  is  only  for  emergencies. 

Miss  De  Blank.    But  what  is  it,  ma? 

Mrs.  De  Blank.    Chloroform.  . 

Miss  De  Blank.  Were  you  at  the  dentist's 
last  evening? 

Mrs.  De  Blank.  No.  I  was  at  Mrs.  De 
Rich's  party. 

Miss  De  Blank.  But  you  surely  had  no  use 
for  chloroform  there. 

Mrs.  De  Blank.  No,  thank  fortune!  Miss 
De  Rich  did  not  play. 

Mrs.  Winks.  What  queer  things  statistics 
bring  out !  I  see  that  the  figures  gatiiered  by  the 
Paris  authorities  show  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
male  victims  of  cholera  there  were  unmarried 
men. 

Air.  Winks.  I  am  not  surprised.  That  proves 
that  Koch's  theory  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Winks.    Indeed  !    What  is  his  theory? 

Mr.  Winks.  That  cholera  germs  are  easily 
destroyed  by  boiling. 

Mrs.  Winks.  Why,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  immunity  of  married  men,  pray? 

Air.  Winks.  They  are  generally  kept  in  hot 
water,  you  know. 

Mrs.  De  Blank.    Of  all  things! 

Mr.  De  Blank.    Well,  now  what? 

Mrs.  De  Bank.  Oh!  nothing.  I  happened 
to  see  a  curious  item  about  a  Mexican  servant 
who  was  paid  forty  dollars,  his  three  months' 
wages,  and  immediately  spent  thirty-live  dollars 
for  a  hat — a  sombrero,  you  know. 

Mr.  De  Blank.  Yes,  a  Mexican  is  very  proud 
of  his  sombrero.  Some  of  them  cost  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

Airs.  De  Blank.  But  the  idea  of  a  man  pay- 
ing such  a  price  for  a  hat. 

Mr.  De  Blank.  Oh,  the  men  in  Mexico  can 
easily  afford  to  do  that.  The  women  don't  wear 
any  bonnets,  you  know. 

Stern  Parent.  So  that  young  man  ha?  been 
here  again  !  Never  shall  you  marry  him,  not  if  I 
have  to  confine  you  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  miss. 
The  idea  of  your  throwing  yourself  away  on  a 
visionary,  impractical,  poverty-stricken  artist! 

Daughter .    Artist,  pa? 

Stern  Parent.  Yes,  a  miserable  half-fed  mod- 
eler, who  could  not  raise  enough  to  pay  the 
preacher  if  he  tried. 

Daughter.  Why,  pa,  where  did  you  get  that 
idea? 

Stern  Parent.  From  his  own  lips.  He  told 
me  himself  he  was  a  worker  in  clay. 

Daughter.  So  he  is.  He  owns  a  steam  brick- 
yard. 

Stern  Parent.    Oh!  bless  you,  my  children! 


FASHIONS  FOR  TRAMPS. 


Trousers  are  worn  in  almost  any  style,  gen- 
erally with  one  suspender;  but  some  prefer  two 
yards  of  rope. 

The  latest  hat  has  the  brim  turned  down  and 
the  band  removed.  The  color  is  an  oil-gray 
tinge,  but  that  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  Ven- 
tilation is  provided  for  by  perforations  at  the 
top. 

The  hair  is  worn  a  la  Oscar  Wilde.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  drop  on  the  shoulders.  Some  affect  a 
bang,  but  this  is  hardly  good  style.  It  is  quite 
chic  to  hide  the  ears. 

Shoes,  where  they  are  worn,  have  thin  soles, 
and  are  without  strings.  This  imparts  a 
Byronic  appearance  to  the  uppers,  which  is 
very  effective. 

Many  gentlemen  who  like  to  go  h  1' extrlmc 
wear  one  boot  and  one  shoe;  but  this  depends  en- 
tirely on  their  opportunities. 

Stockings  have  been  entirely  discarded  by  the 
crime  de  la  chiffonniirie.  and  the  feet  are  kept 
att  nature!.  This  is  very  convenient,  as  it  saves 
much  time. 


Shirts  are  made  almost  entirely  of  flannel 
material.  It  is  immaterial  whether  they  will 
wash  or  not.  Undershirts  sometimes  are  worn 
instead,  but  are  too  close-fitting  lor  cold 
weather.  The  flannel  shirts  give  greater  free- 
dom to  the  arm  in  raising  " le growler." 

Coats  are  of  almost  any  color,  and  cord  is 
used  in  place  of  buttons.  Ventilation  is  the 
main  object  aimed  at,  and  this  is  generally  se- 
cured. It  is  quite  fashionable  to  have  the  gar- 
ment torn  in  places,  as  it  gives  a  negtigil  ap- 
pearance which  is  greatly  to  be  desired.—  Puck. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


See  her  coming 

Down  the  street ! 
Face  so  cunning, 

Form  so  neat ; 
Carriage  graceful, 

Figure  straight. 
Lovely  Vassal 

Graduate! 

See  it  lying 

On  the  walk ; 
Some  one  will 

Upon  it  stalk. 
Orange  peel 

Is  on  the  wait 
For  the  Vassar 

Oraduate. 

Now  she  places 

One  small  heel 
Squarely  on 

The  orange  peel, 
Slips  upon  her 

Well-formed  pate. 
Awkward  Vassar 

Graduate ! 

Flying  garments 

Then  disclose 
Pretty  foot, 

Exquisite  hose. 
Dude  is  mashed, 

And  sees  his  late. 
Sly  old  V  assar 

Graduate!     Detroit  Journal. 

She.    What  are  you  thinking  of? 
He.  Nothing. 
She.    Egotist ! 

There  was  an  of  maid  in  Danbury, 
Made  a  meal  on  a  half  of  a  cranberry; 

Hut  the  story  it  grew, 

And  the  first  thing  she  knew, 

From  a  half  to  a  few 

It  was  stated  as  true; 

Then  a  gallon—then  two, 

Till  old  Mrs.  McKew 

Told  the  news  as  if  true, 

That  a  Mrs.  Bellew 

Ate  a  wonderful  stew 
Of  a  ton  of  cranberries  in  Danbury. 

Philadelphia  A!nvs. 

"  I  )id  you  lose  your  limb  going  up  in  a  balloon, 
Mr.  Simpson?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  cripple,  "  I  lost  it  coming 
down  in  a  balloon." 

lie  came  one  blustering,  snowy  day 

In  February  weather; 
He  carried  on  his  dimpled  arm 

A  portmanteau  of  leather. 

He  tapped  against  my  window  pane; 

He  said  :  "  You  sly  old  fellow, 
Come,  tell  me  of  that  little  maid 

With  curly  head  and  yellow, 

"The  music  of  whose  broken  speech 

A  happy  home  rejoices; 
Whose  prattle  has  a  sweeter  sound 

Than  other  people's  voices." 

I  looked  amazed  ;  the  saucy  boy 
Loo'ked  back  at  me  with  laughter. 

lie  said  :    "  My  name  is  Cupid  - 
And  your  Valentine  I'm  after!  " 

W.  T.  Peters,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

Scene  on  a  railway  platform  at  Heidelburg: 

Traveler  to  University  Student.  Sir,  you  arc 
crowding;  keep  back,  sir! 

U.  S.  (fiercely).  Don't  you  like  it?  Allow 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  at  your  service  at  any 
time  and  place. 

Traveler  ( benignant/y  ).  Ah,  indeed!  That  is 
very  kind  of  you.  Just  carry  this  satchel  for  me 
to  the  hotel. 

Why,  cow!  how  canst  thou  be  so  satisfied, 

So  well  content  with  all  things  here  below. 
So  unobtrusive  and  so  sleepy-eyed, 

So  meek,  so  languid,  and  so  awful  slow? 
Dost  thou  know  that  every  thing  is  mixed? 

That  naught  is  as  it  should  be  on  this  earth? 
That  grievously  the  world  needs  to  be  fixed? 

That  nothing  we  can  gain  has  any  worth? 
That  times  are  hard,  and  life  is  full  of  care, 

Of  sin  and  trouble  and  untowardncss? 
That  love  is  folly,  friendship  but  a  snare? 

Tut,  cow!    This  is  no  time  lor  laziness! 
The  cud  thou  chewest  is  not  what  is  seems. 
Get  up  and  moo!    Tear  round,  and  quit  thy 
dreams!  John  Hay. 

A  student  undergoing  examination  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  was  asked:  "Why  will 
not  a  pin  stand  on  its  point?"  He  returned  the 
following  answer : 

"  In  the  first  place,  a  point  is  defined  by  Euclid 
as  that  which  hath  no  parts  and  no  magnitude; 
and  how  can  a  pin  stand  on  that  which  hath 
no  parts  and  no  magnitude?  In  the  second 
place,  a  pin  will  not  stand  on  its  head  ;  much  less, 
therefore,  will  it  stand  on  its  point.  Thirdly, 
and  lastly,  it  will,  if  you  stick  it  in  hard  enough." 

FAMK. 

Words  may  be  found  to  fitly  blazon  forth 

The  shining  deeds  of  great  andglorious  men, 
Or  paint  in  glowing  words  the  sterling  worth 

Of  those  who  win  renown  with  sword  or  pen. 
And  men  will  read  and  wag  their  heads,  and  say 

The  man  is  great,  and  worthy  of  his  friends. 
And  then  the  weather  or  the  time  o'  day 

Contents  their  listless  thoughts — and  so  it 
ends.  H,  A,  Jreeman,m  Life, 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


TIME  SCHEDULE,  SUNDAY,  NOT.  2S,  1884. 


Train*  h'livc  and  an-  dU6  to  arrive  al  8u 
I  i ' ; i  1 1  <  i s c ' i  *  a*  lollow  **  : 


LEA  VK 
FOR 


8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

B.00  a.  m. 
•4.00  p.  111. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.m. 

4.00  p.  m 

3.30  p.m. 

7.30  a.  m 

*  5.00  p.  m. 
t  8.00  a.  m. 

*  9.30  a.  m. 
3.30  p.  m. 
8.00  a.  in. 
3.30  p.m. 
7.00  p.  m. 
7.30  a.  m. 

10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p. in. 
*5-oo  p.  ni. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  in. 

8.00  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  111. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

s.oop.m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 
3.00  p.  111. 
7.30  a.  m. 

*3-3o  P-  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p. in. 

8.00  a.  111. 
*9.3o  a.  in. 

3.00  p.m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

4.00  p.  m.| 


DESTINATION. 


. Calistoga  and  Napa.. 
'  Colfax  


.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 
1  Denting,  Kl  Paso  I  Express.  . . 

land  East  (  Emigrant  . 

.(•alt  and  lone  via  l-ivermore  . 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Los  Angeles  and  South  

.  Liverniure  and  Pleananton. .  .  . 


.  Martii 


.  Marysville  and  Chico  

1  Mojave  and  East  |  Express.  .  . 
I  11  "  I  Emigrant  , 
.  Niles  and  Maywards  


\  Ogdcti  and  East  |  Express.  .  .  . 
\  **  "  "  I  Emigrant  . . 
(  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland  . 
.Sacramento,  via  Liver  more . . . 

"  via  Kenicia  

'*         via  Hvnicia  

"         via  Henicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *  Milton,  via  Liv- 

e  nn  ore  

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

I  Tulare,  Fresno  |  

I  Madera  and  Merced,  j  

.  Vallejo  


.  V*  irginia  City  . 
.  Woodland  


a  R  K 1  v  K 

FKOM 


6.40  p 

1 1. 10  a 

10. 10  a 
'  10.10  a 
6.40  p 
5-4°  P 

1 1. 10  a 
6.40  p 

10.40  a 
6.10  a 
5-«o  p 
'10.40  a 

10.10  a 

10,40  a 
5.40  D 

•8.40  a 
6.40  p 

♦3.40  p 

10.40  a. 
5-4o  P 

10.40  a 
6. 10  a 
5.40  p 
3-4o  p 
9.40  a. 

•8.40  a, 

1 1. 10  a, 
9.40  a, 
5  40  P 
6.40  p 
S.40  p 
6.40  p 

1 1. 10  a, 


'3.40  p. 
1 3.40  p. 
9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
*  10,40  a. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 


10.10  a. 
1 1. 10  a. 
6.40  p. 
10.10  a. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  3 : 00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  fi  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  S.OO,  Q.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VAI.K— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  •8.00, 
•8.30,  *3.3o,  *4  00,  *4-3o,  *5-oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9. 30,  6.30,  (n.oo, 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  |io,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  ll. '.;<•, 
1.00,  tl.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OC,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "630,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8.00, 
9.00,  I9.30,  lo.oo,  {to. 30,  11.00,  til. 30,  12.00,  1. 00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  s.oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00. 


•8.30, 

•  2.00, 
,  9.00, 

t8.oo, 
*4-3°, 


TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o, 7  00, '7.30, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tt.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6. (Xi,  *6-30,  7.00. 

TO  -SAN  1KA.X  ISt  O"  Daily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  •7.23,  •7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  'lo.it,  *4.23,  '4.53,  *5J3,  •5.53,  *6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda)— '5. 15,  '5.45, 
16-45.  19-15.  *3-'5- 

FROM  EAST  OAK  LAN  D— '5.30,  •6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00, 5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM   BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5. 37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07,  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11-07, 
ti.37,  12.07,  "-37.  '-07.  '-37.  2  07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37.4  "7. 

4-  37.  5'°7,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
FROM    ALAMEDA    15. 22,  I5.52,  16.77,  6.52,  17.22, 

-7.52,  t8. 22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tio. 22,  10.52,  {11.22,  11.52, 

I  I  ,     12.52,      I  !..'.',     I.52,     2.52,     3.22,    3.52,    4.22,  4.52, 

5-  22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  I0.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY  — 15.15,  I5.45,  t6.iS,  6.45,  I-  15, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  l9.is.  9-45.  t 10.15.  '0.45.  «*.«5i  "^S. 

12.45,  >-45.  '-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 

7-45.  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FKOM  WEST  BERKEI.EY-t5.45,  16.15,  6.45,  17.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  I9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  t'7.45,  '^S.  '-45.  3-45. 

4.45,  Is. 15.  5.45,  16. 15,  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9.15,  11.15,  ,-,5- 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKI.AND-t6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  "-'5.  s-<5.  4->5- 
•  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Fmncisco. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

1  >en.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOODMAN, 

(Jen.  I'ass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


BROAD-GAUGE, 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  !<*►,  ihs-i, 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townscnd 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


1  HA  VK 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

ARKIVK 

S.  F. 

16. 50  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

1 

6.35  a.  m. 
*8.io  a.  in. 

9.03  a.  m. 
•10.0a  a.  in. 

8.36  p.  111. 
1 5.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  m. 

8.  *o  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

f  1 
J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  I 
j    Principal  Way  Stations.  | 

9.03  a.  111. 
*to.o?  a.  111. 
3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  in. 

10.40  a.  in. 
*3*30  p.  m. 

1  (iilroy,  Pajaro,  ( 'astrovillc,  | 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  | 

J  •  10.02  a  111. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  | 
•3.30  p.  m.  | 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

*  10.07  a.  m. 
|     6.08  p.  111. 

to  40  a.  m.  J 
•3  30  p.  in 

1  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  | 

I  (Camp  Cnpitolft)&  s.  Cruz.  I 

6.08  p.  m, 

10.40  a.  m.  I  Soledad  and  Way  Stations,  j  6.08  p.  m. 
•Sundays  excepted,    t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


CV Standard  of  Timb. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (to) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  PbsCADKRO  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPKCIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— Al  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Apto*,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Para i so  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  points* 

For  Sunday,  only,  j     Sol<1  S,,nd,ay  m°">'"g:  K°od  Cor 
*        '    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  C.ilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  antlJOood  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.       )  day,  inclusive. 


Til  krt  Offices.  —Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  ami  Ticket  Ager.t. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

,T    SOI  TIIKK\  DIVISIONS.^ 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C. 

P.  R.  R.  Tims  St  hkdulr. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
c>    Qr»  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  •  O  K  J  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
(latos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Hig  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O  Of  ^  ''•  "'•  (**eepl  Sunday),  Expreni  Mi. 
" '.OV_ t  Edeil,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenlcrville,  Al- 
viso, Acnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  (Jatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

X     O  /  \    P.  M .,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSK,  Lot  GfttOC, 
*»00  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dn  rT  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $750  to 
*#>  «->  SAN  JOSK,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  M(  >N  I)AY,  inclusive. 

Q  M  -  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 

.yjy  j  JOSK,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  cRUZ. 
*H  OO  to  IU(i  TREKS  ind  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  1 

86.00  —  36.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  IO.OO, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  I112.00,  i7-3o,1!i.oo,  1.30, U7.00, 
7.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7. 00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P«  M* 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  35. 30,  36.00,  36-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10. 30,  "In.  00,  11.30  A.M.;  1117.00,17.30, 
Tli.oo,  1.30,  7.00,  7.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  f,  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  AI.AMKDA-35.16,  35.46, 
36. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  II  10.46, 
11.16,  U11.46  A.  M.  17.16,  *l  1 2.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  7.16,  7.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    IJSaturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
I  K  RET,  Telegraph  and  Transfer  Office,  777  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  V.  &.  P.  Apcnt. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

880M  BUSH  STMEBT, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENOrRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 

All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed   to  order. 


TRE  MONT  HOUSE, 


T  H  K    PALA  C  re    HOTEL    O  *'  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


CEO.  A.  conn. 


(  MAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THKKE  DOLLARS   I 'ICR  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Room1.  will>  Hath. 
CONTUACTS   WILL    HI<;  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
at'ention  to  the  management. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Now  that  Mr.  Howells  has  made  anachronism 
popular,  the  country  may  look  for  an  improve- 
ment in  literature.  The  following  is  a  selection 
from  a  future  novel :  "  When  Gregory  arose  the 
sun  was  brightly  shining.  The  cold  wind  and 
the  drifting  snow  chilled  him;  and,  taking  off 
his  coat  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  he  blew  his  frozen 
nose  and  raked  the  perspiration  from  his  reek- 
ing brow.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
(iregory  hurried  onward.  When  he  reached  the 
river  he  was  puzzled.  There  was  no  boat  in 
sight,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  cross.  The  Au- 
gust sun  beat  fiercely  down,  ami  standing  on  the 
burning  sands,  Gregory  failed  to  enjoy  himself. 
After  awhile  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  He 
would  cross  on  the  ice.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  he  reached  the  opposite  shore.  The 
country  was  beautiful.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  there  waved  the  rich  grass  of  the  prairie. 
Stopping  under  a  large  oak  tree  whose  leaves 
waved  an  invitation,  Gregory  look  an  ax  from 
his  pocket  and  began  to  chop  wood.  The  coat- 
ing of  sleet  Mew  at  every  stroke.  When  he  had 
kindled  a  fire  and  broiled  an  oyster,  w  hich  he  had 
killed  with  a  stick,  he  lay  down  in  the  cool  shade 
and  sank  to  sleep.  How  long  he  slept  he  knew 
not.  He  was  awakened  by  a  rain  storm.  Ris- 
ing, he  continued  his  course  over  the  parched 
desert . — A  rkansato  Traveler. 


Jones.    It  is  too  bad.    I  believe  1  was  born  on 
an  unlucky  day. 
Smith.    Why  so? 

Jones.  Here  I  am,  a  mere  nobody,  and  yet  the 
man  I  made  sits  to  day  in  the  halls  of  Congress; 
and  he  don't  acknowledge  his  debt,  either. 

Smith.  That  is  strange.  To  whom  are  you 
referring? 

Jones.    To  Colonel  Blank, 

Smith.  But  he  owes  all  his  political  success 
to  his  brilliant  war  record. 

Jones.  Yes;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  me  he 
would  not  have  had  any  war  record. 

Smith.    How  so? 

Jones.  I  was  drafted,  and  I  sent  him  to  the 
war  as  my  substitute.—  Philadelphia  Call. 


wing 

wife,  and  therefore  must  be  so  if  it  isn't  so: 

A  clergyman,  visiting  a  woman  in  a  severe  ill- 
ness, asked : 

"Do  you  derive  any  comfort  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Bible?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  particular  passage  do  you  rely  upon  at 
present?"  asked  the  minister. 

"Grin  and  bear  it,"  replied  the  sufferer. 

The  clergyman  departed  to  look  up  a  concord- 
ance.— Oil  City  Derrick. 


PROK.  DK  Hl.II'1'K  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  "  Unique"  method  of 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not 
the_  opportunity  to  practice.  Fine  library,  and  foreign 
periodicals  free  to  scholars.  Apply  from  io  to  n,  3  to  5, 
or  8  to  q  p.  m. 


ALFALFA  FRUITJND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   .Many   tireat    Advantages  ol  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  al>out  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands.  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
qualeo  Artesian  Kelt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  Mil  I  1  it  A  ItMI'l' 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cai. 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  s.  E.  t  or.  4'ommerclal, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
018  flay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


LEMP'S  ST._L0UIS  BEER 

OXTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  tattle*  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TT'ITTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  ils  novel  T. 

— 

TT  hink  of  11  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  cjuali  T. 

TT 

TT  li'  ii  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset," good  mediocri  T, 
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TT  estint;  wi  ll  its  annua,  flavor  and  juiri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT  T— 

Any  person  will  he  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  l>oxes  of  *'  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following: 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Fostoffice  Box  1475-  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Fkanc  isco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  arc- 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  uur  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted-  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  VOKOVAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea, 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 


OF  IRIX  AND. 


USTABLISIIKD 


Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 


H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST, 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Fkancisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Pald-np  Capital  $3, 000,000  in  UoUi 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamrs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gro.  L.  Brandrr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  Jamrs  L.  Floor,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Anc;us,  Secretary  anil  Cashier; 

Gko.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  61  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Rank  of  London  Lm'd 

DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  Ntreet, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  .M  RAI,  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWHN,  D,  H.  SCMUVLBK,  J.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HOOTACnDE  A  CO., 

'V>  J'3i  3'5  and  317  Market  street.         San  Frincisco. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  I.OIMJlNt;  HOUSE 

{Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MKS.O.    K.  ,l(»ll>so>  Prop'r. 

JJDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
)«,  California  Sthrkt, 
Rooms  9  and  10,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal.  ' 


I  CHI  BAN 


ISEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  iV 


I \S!  RANCH  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  i 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
B.  W.  CARPENTER,  Ambit.  Secretary. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


11.  .1  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  id  1. 1..  Vlce-Pretddenl 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

in  the  World  1 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP*  COMPANY, 

FOR" 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  ni.,  tot 

YOKOHAMA  and  HONtiKOHV. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PAULO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JAN.  a?d 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  jd 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  10th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  t6th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  j8th 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  JUNE  zd 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cahin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
302  Market  street  (Union  Block).  • 
T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

I.EI.AN D  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-tnn  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Stetlart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  t6th 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  MARCH  2d 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS..  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OOlec  327  Market  Street 

Hennery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Washington,  D.  C,  I 
March  27,  1883. ) 
Nkw  Homk  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  vour  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
anil  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  macnine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
SiiTweltth  St.,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

83  I  Market  Street,  S.  P., 
Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  HOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  KRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  12$  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Not.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
("able  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Tkadk  MakkJ  y* 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 

JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 

sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


lilt:  BE81 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  evciywhete. 

Depot,  518  Sacramento  S tract* 
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SHORT  BITS. 


Mr.  Harvey,  of  New  Jersey,  came  very  near  being  a 
shining  example  of  miraculous  conversion.  He  was  the 
husband  of  a  devoted  wife,  yet  preversely  given  to  clubs, 
lodges,  and  all  those  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  sum- 
marized in  the  marital  criminal  code  as  "  staying  out 
nights."  But  soon  the  broad  *and  smooth  incline  of  his 
downward  road  was  broken  by  a  very  high  toll-gate,  pay- 
ment at  which  was  exacted  in  good  current  pain  of  the 
realm.  Was  it  an  awakened  conscience  or  a  torpid  liver? 
Whatever  the  agency  of  his  punishment, 

 A  wave  ot  trouble  rolled 

Across  his  peaceful  breast. 

And  not  his  breast  alone,  but  his  back,  his  arms,  and  his 
sides,  became  one  wide  expanse  of  erupted  and  suffering 
cuticle.  But  now  comes  in  the  miracle.  No  sooner  had  he 
turned  from  his  evil  ways  and  refrained  from  clubs  and 
all  that  can  intoxicate,  than  his  abraded  skin  began  to 
heal,  and  he  soon  found  himself  able  to  appear  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  "clothed  and  in  his  right  mind." 
"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  but  they  don'f  last. 
The  memory  of  his  woes,  softened  by  time,  at  last  lapsed 
into  oblivion,  and  the  spirit  of  the  confirmed  night-hawk 
resumed  its  sway.  But  his  Nemesis  of  unknown  and 
awful  origin  again  laid  on  the  scourge.  After  several 
renewed  attempts,  always  with  the  same  result,  the  poor 
man  gave  up,  concluding  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
was  a  little  too  hard,  and  he  eventually  settled  down  into 
that  exemplary  conjugal  character,  the  man  who'  spends 
his  money  and  his  evenings  at  home,  and  never  goes  out 
without  his  wife.  It  appeared  as  if  all  evil  propensities  had 
been  washed  (nay,  actually  boiled)  out  of  him.  He  would 
even  have  joined  a  church,  only  he  could  find  none 
which  takes  sufficiently  strong  grounds  on  the  question  of 
special  providences  and  direct  divine  interposition. 

All  had  been  well  for  them  but  for  woman's  fatal 
propensity  to  talk.  Mrs.  Harvey  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  her  triumph  till  she  had  proudly  revealed  herself  to 
her  gossips  as  a  most  efficient  ally  of  the  aforesaid  Divine 
Providence,  inasmuch  as  she  had  purchased  the  croton 
oil  and  applied  it  to  her  husband's  undershirts— her  ex- 
alted partner  having  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  save  by 
endowing  croton  oil  with  the  power  to  affect  the  human 
cuticle  in  a  way  so  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  her  hus- 
band. Her  female  auditors,  moved  to  admiration,  con- 
fided the  warning  history  to  their  several  spouses;  and 
the  story  once  started  on  its  rounds,  our  New  Jersey 
Harvey,  like  his  great  namesake,  soon  discovered  the 
circulation.  The  ingrate  is  now  suing  for  a  divorce. 
Such  is  the  average  husband's  appreciation  of  the  de- 
votion of  a  true  wife — ready  to  save  him  at  the  price  of  any 
suffering  of  his  own.  The  most  thoughtless  man  must 
realize  what  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  woman's  most 
sacred  instincts  must  have  been  required  before  she 
could  wilfully  inflict  such  injury  on — the  undershirts. 


kins — a  man  and  a  brother  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended— is  trembling  for  the 
future  of  the  Republican  party,  inasmuch  as  it  has  ig- 
nored the  valuable  services  of  the  colored  contingent, 
and  has  given  to  these  faithful  allies  not  a  single  spoil. 
Mr.  Watkins  sees  but  one  way  to  appease  the  avenging 
fates  and  stave  off  the  complete  disintegration  of  the 
party.  His  simple  and  effective  plan  is  to  appoint  him- 
self to  "  some  position  in  the  New  City  Hall."  There  is 
a  modest  and  accommodating  spirit  about  this  that  is  very 
winning.  He  asks  nothing  specific.  Anything,  from 
Janitor  to  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  will  do. 
This  disinterested  proposition  of  the  anxious  Amos 
should  be  at  once  acted  upon,  and  the  party  saved. 


In  these  times  of  lax  observance  of  public  obligation 
one  is  pleased  to  note  any  instance  of  faithful  attention 
to  duty.  That  much  maligned  body  the  state  Assembly 
thus  put  themselves  on  record  last  Saturday.  All  the 
members  had,  as  usual,  urgent  business  in  San  Francisco 
that  would  keep  them  over  Sunday,  yet  these  devoted 
public  servants  convened  in  the  afternoon,  having  impor- 
tant business  to  consider.  The  "  important  business" 
was  disposed  of  with  a  dispatch  almost  unprecedented  in 
the  transactions  of  that  deliberative  and  deliberate  body. 
It  was  a  motion  to  adjourn  till  the  following  Monday. 
Public  duty  thus  discharged,  these  overworked  public 
servants  could,  with  satisfied  consciences,  seek  the  greatly 
needed  relaxation  from  the  pressure  of  state  cares  in  such 
diversion  as  the  metropolis  furnishes  for  the  provincial 
law-maker.  I  believe  that  the  female  wrestling  match 
was  set  for  Saturday  evening.  If  not,  it  was  an  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  usually  thoughtful  'Any  Maynard. 


Travelers  on  the  Erie  canal  in  old  days  were,  many  of 
them,  emigrants,  who  carried  their  provisions  with  them ; 
and  in  consequence,  quite  a  lively  business  was  done 
along  the  Buffalo  water-front  in  providing  cooking  facili- 
ties for  the  accommodation  of  these  humble  voyagers. 
On  one  of  the  small  caravansaries  devoted  to  this  hospita- 
ble purpose  was  displayed  the  alarming  legend,  "  Peo- 
ple's Vitals  Cooked  Here."  One  would  think  such  a  sign 
would  be  calculated  rather  to  repel  than  to  attract  cus- 
tom. But  the  simple  wayfarer  on  the  "  raging  canawl  " 
is  generally  a  natural  phonetic  speller,  and  this  rendering 
of  the  word  "  victuals  "  had  no  terrors  for  him. 


One  of  the  indefatigable  corps  of  Chronicle  reporters 
has  discovered,  or  constructed,  in  our  midst  a  dynamite 
organization  in  the  interest  of  Ireland.  A  society  based 
on  the  principle  that  murder  and  destruction  of  property 
are  not  crimes  when  conducted  on  patriotic  principles 
against  the  enemies  of  Erin,  and  which  classes  among 
those  enemies  all  who  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of  the 
unanswerable  logic  of  giant  cartridges  and  nitro-glycerine, 
is  likely  at  any  moment  to  insert  an  explosive  under  any 
gentleman's  residence,  and  raise  it  several  stories  and  a 
mansard  roof  without  the  owner's  consent. 

The  prospect  doesn't  carry  much  terror  to  the  mascu- 
line heads  of  houses, as  they  are  so  accustomed  to  finding 
"the  house  about  their  ears"  that  no  such  threat  can 
alarm  them.  But  the  women  don't  like  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing the  tables  (and  the  house  and  furniture  with  them) 
turned  on  them  in  this  way.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  fear.  The  whole  thing  probably 
originated  in  the  report  that  Mr.  James  Ridney  was  about 
to  give,  at  Irish-American  Hall,  to  that  unmistakable 
Briton,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,a  good  scolding— or,  in  the  accus- 
tomed phrase,  "  a  blowing-up."    Hence  the  scare. 


Nothing  so  arouses  a  politician  to  charge  himself  with 
the  lofty  vindication  of  a  principle  as  being  overlooked 
on  a  "  divy  up  "  of  official  preferment.   Mr.  Amos  Wat- 


Dramatization  is  the  rage.  Our  leading  novelists  write 
their  books  with  a  very  evident  view  to  stage  effect  and 
stage  incident.  The  experienced  reader  can  trace  this 
undercurrent  through  the  entire  work.  Plot  is  evolved 
and  character  delineated  by  dialogue ;  every  chapter  cul- 
minates in  a  climax ;  and  at  the  close  all  the  characters 
are  grouped  picturesquely  in  a  "  grand  tableau,"  and  the 
reader  would  not  be  surprised  to  read,  instead  of  finis, 
the  appropriate  "curtain." 

And  this  suggests  a  possible  origin  for  the  two  truly  re- 
markable plays  which  the  vivacious  Mr.  Oliver  Byron  has 
lately  presented  to  a  wondering  community.  Amazement 
voiced  itselt  in  the  question,  couched  in  the  emphatic 
juvenile  phrasing,  "  Where  ever  did  he  get  them?  "  But 
the  foregoing  paragraph  suggests  a  solution.  They  must 
have  been  dramatized  from  a  dime  novel.  That  vast, 
yellow-covered  and  unexplored  field  of  literature  must 
contain  many  germs  of  wild  romance  and  mystery  such 
as  these.  Yet  a  foolish  conservatism  has  hitherto  kept 
our  predatory  dramatists  out  of  these  "  Ircsh  fields  and 
pastures  new,"  and  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Oliver  Doud 
Byron  to  let  down  the  bars. 

News  comes  from  Tombstone,  Arizona,  that  a  professor 
of  faro  in  that  city  kept  his  seat,  his  own  cases,  and  a 
dead  silence,  for  thirty-one  consecutive  hours.  There 
was  only  one  thing  he  didn't  keep,  and  that  was  his  money, 
of  which  he  lost  one  thousand  dollars.  He  probably 
wished  that  old  faro  "  in  Egypt,"  with  the  rest  of  'em,  be- 
fore the  thirty-one  hours  were  over.  His  refraining  from 
speech  is  not  so  remarkable,  though.  With  any  respect- 
able Pharaoh,  mummy's  the  word. 


Lord  Garmoyle  is  traveling— probably  in  search  of 
some  country  where  there  is  no  action  for  breach  o(  prom- 
ise, and  where  $50,000  damages  never  interrupt  the  manly 
sport  of  deceiving  trusting  young  women  of  a  lower  so- 
cial rank — "  quite  another  order,  you  know."  But  my 
Lord  Turmoil,  as  he  has  a  claim  to  be  called,  though  he 
may  escape  this  danger,  has  already  found  others  as  an- 
noying. It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  an  English  lord  to  stand 
charged  with  having  been  "  slapped  on  the  back  "  by  any 
irreverent  commoner.  Yet  such  is  the  base  libel  perpe- 
trated by  a  Hongkong  journalist  on  the  noble  peripatetic. 
Lord  Garmoyle  fittingly  characterizes  this  action  as 
"simply  impossible,"  and  the  charge  as  "absurd" — the 
very  idea  that  any  misguided  radical  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  slap  the  back  of  a  Garmoyle  being  one  that 
could  originate  only  in  the  brain  of  a  pestilent,  leveling 
newspaper  man.   

Strange  people  are  the  fashion  reporters.  I  met  one  on 
Rearny  street  the  other  day.  Being  a  woman,  of  course  I 
never  notice  what  other  women  wear;  so  I  merely  ob- 
served cursorily  that  she  wore  a  gray  serge  of  the  two-bit 
variety  and  sadly  in  want  of  buttons  and  repair,  worsted 
gloves,  untidy  shoes  and  saggy  umbrella,  a  hat  of  two  sea- 
sons ago,  and  a  cloak  that  seemed  to  have  had  all  seasons 
for  its  own,  and  bore  their  impress  on  its  shining  surface. 
This  enticing  and  costly  outfit  was  vividly  recalled  the 
next  Sunday  morning  as  I  perused  her  fashion  notes, 
from  which  I  take  an  extract  at  random : 

"These  goods  come  at  from  $70  to  $75  the  yard, 
though  they  may  be  had  as  low  as  $50;  but  since  only 
eighteen  yards  are  required  for  the  suit,  it  is  best  to  get  a 
good  article  while  about  it.  Very  good  lace,  of  course  not 
the  genuine,  to  accompany  the  above  can  be  had  for 
% 37  5°  Per  )'ard,  45°  yards  being  quite  sufficient  for  a  lady 
of  moderate  size  and  pretensions.  To  suit  the  purses  of 
those  of  slender  means  there  are  cheaper  grades,  at  from 
$5  to  $10;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  a  cheap  lace  is 
ever  advisable,  either  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  of  economy." 
And  so  forth,  et  cetera. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  frauds  in  the  shaj>e  of  glove- 
fights  foisted  of  late  on  a  too-confiding  public,  a  sporting 
friend  suggests  to  the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  Wig- 
wam that  he  shall  get  some  of  our  valiant  car-conductors 
into  the  ring,  as  they  are  reputed  experts  at  "  knocking 
down."   

The  following  funny  collocation  appeared  in  a  late 
dramatic  paper:  "  The  duet  concertant  from  Chopin  was 
admirably  rendered  by  Herr  Rlaussen  on  the  piano  and 
Mr.  T.  B.Thornton."  Poor  Mr.  T.  B.  Thornton!  If 
Herr  Klaussen  has  the  muscle  and  the  energy  of  his 
piano-playing  compatriots,  the  unhappy  Thornton"  must 
have  emitted  wails,  shrieks  and  groans  that  rivaled  even 
those  of  a  piano-forte  in  intensity  and  expression. 

Eranctsca. 
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AN  ODD  STICK. 
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He  was  an  odd  number,  to  begin  with— number  thir- 
teen in  the  old-fashioned  family  of  children  that  rather 
too  abundantly  blessed  the  union  of  Peter  and  Melissa 
Quiverfiller.  Kverybody  thought  it  was  odd  that  he 
should  have  been  born  at  all.  l'eter  himself,  the  odd  in- 
fant's father,  didn't  understand  it;  and  even  Melissa 
"allowed  it  was  strange,"  for  five  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  Quiverfiller  census  had  been  increased,  and  the  long 
row  of  heads,  making  a  regular  inclined  plane  up  and 
down  the  two  sides  of  the  family  table,  seemed  to  be 
complete.  The  little  stranger  would  break  up  the  reg- 
ularity and  make  an  odd  number,  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  three  hig^h  chairs  with 
which  the  Quiverfiller  dining-room  was  equipped. 

Then,  his  birthday  was  an  odd  one — the  2Qth  of  Feb- 
ruary—giving him  a  natal  anniversary  only  once  in  four 
years.  Naturally,  the  stock  of  Christian  names  was 
pretty  well  exhausted  in  the  family  before  he  arrived; 
and  so,  after  many  desperate  attempts  to  agree  on  one, 
his  father  accepted  the  grim  suggestion  of  the  family 
doctor,  and  named  the  infant  Omega. 

Omega  Quiverfiller  is  certainly  an  odd  name  ;  but  the 
infant  was  helpless,  as  infants  usually  are  when  cruel 
parents  saddle  upon  them  for  life  such  extraordinary  and 
even  dreadful  names.  And  though  he  fought  the 
christening  clergyman  lustily  with  voice  and  hand— up- 
setting the  baptismal  dish  and  filling  the  little  church 
with  his  screams — moved  thereto,  let  us  hojie,  by  some 
mystically  conveyed  consciousness  of  the  outrage  that 
was  being  perpetrated — the  state  and  the  church,  as  rep- 
resented by  his  father  and  the  minister,  were  too  many 
for  him,  and  Omega  he  had  to  be.  In  a  short  space  of 
time  his  little  brothers  had  mercifully  clip|>ed  this  classic 
trisyllable  to  'Meger.  The  neighbors  soon  improved  up- 
on this,  and  he  was  known  thenceforward  as  "  Mega." 

With  this  start  in  life,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mega  should 
have  been  an  odd  baby.  He  rarely  cried  aloud,  but  was 
as  good  natured  as  a  kitten,  and  as  stoical  in  his  infantile 
pains  and  troubles  as  a  little  Indian.  His  mother  never 
saw  the  time  when  he  could  be  "  pleased  with  a  rattle  or 
tickled  with  a  straw."  He  cared  nothing  for  the  ordinary 
baby  playthings,  but  would  watch  the  sunbeams  and  the 
dancing  shadows  of  the  maple  leaves,  as  they  flickered  on 
the  floor  beneath  the  window,  with  unflagging  delight. 
A  few  bright  pictures  decked  the  walls  of  the  Quiver- 
fillers'  sitting-room.  1  am  very  much  afraid  they  are 
chromos;  but  that  insured,  in  most  cases,  correct  draw- 
ing and  gay  colors,  and  at  these  the  baby  seemed  never 
tired  of  gazing. 

It  was  very  odd,  his  mother  thought,  that  he  never 
crept.  His  earliest  method  of  locomotion  was  to  roll 
over,  from  point  to  point ;  and,  when  stronger,  he  would 
"  hitch  "  along,  sitting  with  one  little  leg  crossed  under 
him,  and  moving  by  his  hands. 

It  was  his  chief  delight  in  the  summer  time  to  be  left 
out  of  doors  on  the  grass,  with  only  his  little  spaniel  dog 
as  a  companion.  He  would  lie  under  the  shade  of  a  rose- 
bush by  the  hour,  and  watch  the  clouds  float  by,  or  gaze 
into  the  far  blue  depths  beyond,  with  a  strange  intentness; 
and  sometimes  it  seemed  a  dreamy  longing  in  his  soft 
baby  eyes,  as  if  he  had  seen  it  all  before,  perchance  from 
the  upper  side.  Before  he  was  three  years  old  he  knew 
many  birds  by  name,  and  would  call  to  them,  and  coo 
out  his  gentle  confidence  in  tones  as  soft  and  musical, 
and  not  unlike  their  own.  He  seemed  to  hear  sounds  in 
the  trees,  as  the  winds  swayed  their  branches,  that  other 
ears  missed ;  and  he  needed  no  other  lullaby  than  the  low 
music  of  the  many-voiced  summer  life  in  the  air. 

Odors,  too,  affected  him  strangely.  He  would  sit  near 
a  bed  of  mignonette  in  the  garden  border,  or  under  a  pot 
of  heliotrope  by  the  window,  with  a  calm  content;  open- 
ing and  shutting  his  wondrous  eyes  dreamily,  and  lifting 
his  little  nose  to  catch  the  mysterious  essence  that  men 
name  fragrance,  making  a  miniature,  living  picture  of 
the  luxury  of  repose. 

"  1  declare,"  said  the  curious  old  doctor,  as  he  noted 
these  characteristics  of  the  child,  "  I  don't  understand  it. 
The  soul,  too,  must  have  its  senses,  and  be  open  to  mor- 
tal delights.  That  baby  is  something  more  than  a  little 
animal.  It  has  likings  and  longings,  fancies  and  thoughts 
and  capacities,  quite  independent  of  growth  and  educa- 
tion. How  old,  1  wonder,  is  a  human  soul  when  it  is 
'  born,'  as  we  say  ?  " 

And  he  shook  his  head  musingly,  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  odd  child,  as  the  wisest  men  must  do,  if  they  be 
honest,  when  they  have  run  the  line  of  their  investigation 
back  to  the  beginning  of  things. 

But  Mega's  oddness  did  not  leave  him  when  he  reached 
life's  second  stage— the  school-boy,  with  his  "shining 
morning  face."  He  was  the  one  "  strange  boy  "  that  is 
found  in  nearly  every  collection  of  fifty  children.  His 
mind  seemed  to  be  a  sensitive  plate  that  took  quick  im- 
pressions of  everything  before  it;  and  so,  though  he 
studied  but  little,  he  made  a  fair  recitation  in  nearly  all 
the  classes.  His  teachers  often  wondered  at  this;  for  he 
seemed  always  to  be  looking  out  of  the  windows  at  the 
near  grove  of  maples,  or  to  the  haunts  on  the  far  hillsides 
that  he  knew  so  well.  But  the  bits  of  poetry  and  "  choice 
selections"  in  his  reading-book  were  all  stored  in  his 
memory.  The  hints  of  adventures  and  meager  facts  of 
strange  lands,  with  which  his  geography  was  studded,  also 
interested  him  deeply.  He  loved  music  with  positive  pas- 
sion, and  always  led  the  singing  with  his  clear,  high  treble, 
so  sweet  and  fine  that  the  other  scholars  used  to  stop,  at 
a  preconcerted  signal  from  the  teacher,  and  hear  Mega 
finish  the  strain  alone — which  he  did  with  an  unfaltering 
courage,  of  which  his  childlike  unconsciousness  was  not 
the  least  charm.  But  mathematics  and  the  more  exact 
branches  of  learning  were  to  him  all  shell  and  no  kernel. 
There  was  no  human  interest  in  them.  What  could  be 
learned  of  them  by  rote  he  learned;  beyond  that  he 
seemed  incapable  of  going.   To  a  statement  of  the  pre- 


cise formulas  of  the  arithmetic  or  algebra  he  always  felt 
like  responding,  "  Well,  what  of  it?" 

As  Mega  grew  up  into  an  early-maturing  youth,  the 
rough  sports  and  boyish  mischief  of  his  mates  failed 
to  attract  him.  He  was  light  and  slender,  and  his  natu- 
rally clear  complexion  gave  him  an  appearance  of  delicacy 
which  his  abundant  vitality  did  not  bear  out.  He  had 
what  the  facetious  phrenologist  styled  the  "greyhound 
teni|>erament — the  never-tire";  and  none  of  the  robust 
boys  had  ever  been  able  to  wear  him  out  on  a  tramp,  or  to 
catch  him  running  or  skating.  He  knew  every  piece  of 
woods  in  the  town  as  well  as  he  knew  the  village  streets. 
No  lad  could  bring  to  the  May-day  festival  so  many  wild 
flowers;  for  he  knew  as  none  other  did  all  the  warm  nooks 
on  southern  slopes,  where  they  blossomed  earliest.  The 
haunts  and  habits  of  every  bird  and  animal  of  the  vicinity 
were  familiar  to  him.  For  him,  each  living  brook  that 
raced  down  the  glens  or  glided  through  the  valley  had  its 
own  voice,  from  the  soothing,  full  monotone  of  the  high 
falls  to  the  deep  gurgle  of  the  meadow  brook,  as  it  poured 
over  a  sunken  log  into  the  eddying  pool  where  the  shy 
trout  loved  to  hide.  He  thought  more  of  bringing  home 
a  basket  of  tender  cowslips  from  the  wood-marshes,  or 
wild  strawberries  from  the  sweet  meadows,  over  which  the 
bobolinks  sang,  than  of  any  form  of  boyish  fun  that  had 
to  be  taken  in  a  crowd.  He  was  called  a  shy  boy,  and 
very  queer. 

So  the  girls  found  him,  as  he  came  to  the  age  when  the 
pairing  instinct  begins  to  assert  itself.  He  "  didn't  care 
for  girls,"  or  perhaps  I  should  say  for  a  girl— any  girl  in 
particular;  but  he  was  brother  to  them  all  in  spirit — in 
kindly  service  and  needed  attentions.  He  loved  to  look 
at  them,  just  as  he  had  looked  at  the  bright,  pretty  pictures 
in  his  babyhood — and  apparently  for  much  the  same  rea- 
son. The  sea-shell  tint  on  many  a  fair  maiden's  cheek 
deepened,  spread,  and  brightened  as  she  met  the  rapt 
look  of  Mega's  handsome,  serious  eyes  bent  steadily  upon 
her.  She  did  not  know — how  should  she? — that  his  inter- 
est went  no  deeper  than  the  rich  coloring  and  perfect  out- 
lines, the  beautiful  blending  of  tints,  the  fine  contrast  of 
hair  and  neck  and  brow.  But  every  good  girl  knew,  by 
the  swift  intuition  which  leaves  our  clumsy,  mannish 
methods  of  judgment  lagging  so  far  behind,  that  his  ad- 
miration was  honest  and  loyal  to  the  pure  maidenhood 
which  was  their  crown  of  beauty  ;  for  his  frank  eyes  never 
flinched  nor  fell,  asthey  must  have  done  under  such  in- 
nocence as  met  their  gaze,  had  a  bad  thought  lurked  imp- 
ishly behind  them. 

So  impartial  and  so  general  were  young  Mega's  at- 
tentions to  the  girls  of  his  class  that  he  was  never"  paired 
off,"  even  by  the  sewing-circle  gossips  of  the  village;  and, 
to  one  who  knew  the  sharpness  of  their  eyes  and  the 
limberness  and  readiness  of  their  tongues,  this  was  proof 
(Kisitive  that  he  had  no  partialities  that  could,  by  any 
stretch  of  fancy.be  construed  as  the  dawn  of  "love's 
young  dream." 

No ;  Mega  Quiverfiller  was  never  in  love,  and  he  never 
married.  That  may  as  well  be  stated  plumply  now,  to 
prevent  any  disappointment  in  the  further  outlines  of  this 
sketch,  among  sentimental  readers. 

When  berated  roundly  by  his  mother  for  his  disincli- 
nation in  this  direction,  Mega  said,  frankly — 

"  No,  mother,  I  shall  never  marry.  Why  should  I?  I 
have  been  up  and  down  the  narrow,  stilling,  swarming 
streets  in  the  city;  I  have  looked  into  the  schools  and 
the  mills;  I  have  visited  the  asylums  and  homes  and  re- 
formatories and  prisons.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  children  enough  in  this  country — more  than  we  are 
able  to  care  for  decently,  not  to  say  train  properly.  We 
want  either  fewer  in  number  or  a  better  quality  of  chil- 
dren— or  else  a  more  Christian  style  of  bringing  them  up. 
As  I  don't  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  reforming  society  or 
ennobling  the  parentage  of  the  land,  I  can  only  do  my 
share  by  silent  protest.  No;  I  certainly  shall  not 
marry." 

To  say  that  the  mother  of  thirteen  children  was  hor- 
rified by  this  heathenish  declaration  of  her  youngest-born 
would  but  faintly  indicate  her  condition.  She  was  struck 
speechless — quite  dumb;  and,  to  those  who  knew  Mrs. 
Quiverfiller's  talking  capacity,  this  statement  is  as  im- 
pressive and  expressive  as  volumes  would  be. 

Her  husband's  turn  came  a  few  days  afterward.  Mega 
was  now  twenty-five  years  old — quite  old  enough  to  think- 
of  settling  down  to  the  serious  business  of  life,  so  the 
venerable  Peter  thought. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said  briskly,  one  morning,  after  he  had 
summoned  the  youngest  scion  to  his  presence,  "  well,  sir, 
what  profession  or  business  have  you  decided  upon?  It 
is  quite  time  you  were  at  work." 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  to  work,  father,"  said  the  young 
man,  smiling  into  the  old  gentleman's  face. 

"  Not  care  to  work  !  1 1  '!ty-t'ity !  "  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished Mr.  Quiverfiller,  taking  on  quite  suddenly  his  angry 
complexion.  "  D'ye  expect  me  to  support  you  in  idle- 
ness all  your  days? 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  responded  the  young  man,  more 
seriously.  "  I  was  about  to  speak  to  you  of  my  plans.  I 
suppose  you  will  think  me  crazy,  but  you  have  always 
called  me 'an  odd  stick,' you  know" — smiling  again  as 
he  watched  the  face  of  his  father,  wherein  wonder  and 
anger  were  now  blended.  "  But  I  don't  intend  to  go  into 
any  business,  nor  to  study  any  profession.  There  is 
plenty  of  business,  and  quite  too  much  talking  and  work 
done  in  the  world  now,  as  I  look  at  it.  It  is  one  roar  and 
rush  of  business  everywhere.  Men  are  slaves  to  it.  They 
are  gray  before  they  are  thirty— wrinkled,  careworn  una 
bald  ten  years  before  their  natural  prime.  There  is  no 
liberty  in  this  country,  except  the  liberty  to  choose  your 
tread-mill.  Everybody  is  under  a  taskmaster.  I  was 
born  free,  and  purpose  to  remain  a  free  man.  I  shall  re- 
lieve you  of  all  care  of  me  to-day,  but  I  shall  not  chain 
i  myself  to  any  work." 

"Then  you'll  go  to  the  poor-house,  sir!"  roared  the 
old  gentleman;  "you'll  be  a  pauper;  you'll  never  be 
worth  a  dollar  in  the  world  !  " 

"  I  don't  find  any  injunction  here  about  being  worth  a 
dollar,"  said  Mega,  tapping  the  lids  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— for  old  Mr.  Quiverfiller  was  a  pious  man,  as  he 


understood  it,  and  really  venerated  the  good  book — "  nor 
do  I  find  any  need  of  it  here,"  touching  his  left  breast ; 
" and  so  we  won't  quarrel,  will  we,  father?" 

"God  bless  you,  no!"  burst  out  the  old  gentleman, 
with  real  emotion.  "  You've  always  been  odd,  and  odd 
you  shall  be  to  the  end  of  time,  for  all  of  your  old 
father."  And  he  gave  the  boy  a  hug,  and  a  fond  pa- 
rental pat  on  the  nead,  as  he  used  to  do  so  long  ago, 
when  he  was  a  queer  baby. 

And  so  Mega  went  forth  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  w  ith  his  violin  and  flute,  and  half  a  dozen  cherished 
books,  as  his  only  companions,  and  a  small  valise  of  per- 
sonal effects  as  his  only  "  movables."  It  was  winter,  the 
season  of  the  year  he  chose  to  spend  in  town.  Cities  he 
held  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation — at  least  for  his 
own  enjoyment  of  life — from  May  until  November.  He 
rented  a  single  attic  room,  overlooking  the  water  from  its 
quaint  dormer  window,  and  with  an  outlook  to  the  stars 
through  its  broad  skylight.  Here  he. slept,  prepared  and 
ate  his  simple  fare,  and  read,  or  dreamed,  or  made  music, 
as  his  mood  moved  him. 

As  nature  could  not  provide  for  Mega's  wants  in  the 
winter  season,  he  cooperated  with  the  good  All-Mother 
to  the  extent  of  earning  a  little  money.  This  he  did  by 
turning  to  account  his  ready  "  knack  "  of  doing  many 
things  well,  and  one  thing  about  as  well  as  another. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  a  short  engagement  as  a  substitute 
or  extra  in  the  orchestra  or  small  band,  with  his  violin  or 
flute,  both  of  which  he  played  with  singular  skill,  and 
with  an  individuality  in  his  solos  that  nad  a  hint  of 
genius  in  it.  He  gave  a  few  lessons  to  bright  children 
who  had  a  clear  aptitude  for  learning  music,  but  would 
take  no  dullards. 

"  Buy  'em  a  hand-organ  or  a  music-box,"  he  was  wont 
to  say;  "  but,  before  Heaven,  I'll  not  be  responsible  for 
any  more  automaton  instrument  torturers!" 

As  the  spirit  moved  him,  he  wrote  a  song  or  a  poem, 
and,  if  nobody  would  buy  it,  gave  it  to  some  luckless 
editor  whose  discrimination  was  better  than  his  purse. 
Other  sources  failing,  he  would  put  on  the  white  apron 
in  a  hotel  dining-room  or  take  a  brief  turn  at  running  a 
street  car. 

"  Work  is  work,"  he  would  say,  "  and  what  a  man  does 
isn't  of  half  so  much  consequence  as  what  he  is.  If  it 
wasn't  for  interfering  with  the  boys  or  the  old  women,  I 
would  like  to  sell  papers  or  peddle  apples  once  in  awhile. 
There  is  so  little  risk  about  it,  you  see,  or  worry,  with 
just  a  mild  excitement,  and  such  rare  chances  to  study 
human  nature! " 

Two  or  three  evenings  in  each  week,  and  an  equal 
number  of  half-days,  were  all  that  Mega  would  give  up  to 
work  of  any  sort.  It  cost  him  only  filty  cents  a  day  to 
live ;  and  if  he  got  a  few  dollars  surplus,  not  a  stroke 
would  he  do  while  he  had  a  week's  allowance  ahead. 
Below  that  point  he  would  never  go. 

"A  gentleman  must  be  independent,  you  know,"  he 
would  say  to  his  friends,  "  and  have  a  little  something 
ahead.  I  can't  entirely  respect  myself  with  less  than 
three  dollars  in  my  pocket.  ' 

"  How  is  it  that  you  always  hear  the  best  operas  and 
see  all  the  plays?  I  can't  afford  it,"  remarked  a  young 
friend  of  his,  who  had  hard  work  to  get  through  the  year 
on  twelve  hundred  dollars,  with  no  one  but  himself  to 
care  for. 

"  Go  without  my  dinner,"  said  Mega.  "  Who  needs  a 
dinner?  Can  you  remember  the  feasts  of  last  year?  I 
can  see  a  great  actor,  or  hear  a  great  singer,  ten  years 
afterward  ;  and  I  can't  afford  to  miss  them.  For  twenty- 
five  cents  I  can  dine  bountifully,  and  with  fifty  saved  buy 
a  ticket  for  a  snug  seat  up  stairs.  Style,  my  dear  John — 
'  other  people's  eyes,'  as  the  wise  Benjamin  observed — 
is  what  holds  you  down  while  you  are  vainly  trying  to 
get  up.  What  need  have  you  for  more  than  one  suit  of 
clothes  at  a  time,  for  helping  to  maintain  a  'respectable' 
boarding-house,  for  small  vices,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  at- 
tendant upon  doing  as  other  people  do?" 

Sometimes  the  earnings  would  get  ahead  of  Mega's 
plain  ways  of  living;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  he 
invested  them.  He  would  go  info  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city,  and  pick  up  some  particularly  forlorn  little  boy  or 
girl,  take  them  to  one  of  the  many  cheap  but  neat  restau- 
rants, and  "  fill  them  up,"  eating  and  talking  with  them 
as  though  the  proceeding  was  as  common  and  regular  as 
to  invite  a  friend  who  could  pay  for  his  own  luncheon. 
In  this  way  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  great  many 
people  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  much  poorer  than 
he,  simply  because  they  had  not  learned  to  limit  their 
wants  and  utilize  their  earnings.  But  their  sick  were 
cheered  by  his  music,  or  a  few  flowers,  or  a  pocketful  of 
fruit,  and  their  needy  ones  given  a  helping  hand,  just  the 
same  as  though  he  had  been  rich  ana  they  belonged  to 
to  that  more  favored  class,  "  the  deserving  poor." 

On  holidays  it  was  his  delight  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
[jennies,  dimes,  or  quarters,  as  the  state  of  his  finances 
warranted,  and  go  among  the  ragged  urchins,  whose  wist- 
ful faces  pressed  against  the  panes  of  the  gay  show  win- 
dows where  the  candies  and  toys  were  piled,  and  slip  a 
coin  into  each  grimy  hand,  or  scatter  a  handful  on  the 
pavement  for  them  to  scramble  after.  It  was  on  such 
occasions  that  he  came  the  nearest  to  intrenching  on  his 
reserved  fund  of  three  dollars. 

"An  odd  stick,  that  Quiverfiller,"  remarked  one  police- 
man to  another,  as  they  watched  the  sport.  "A  little 
cracked  here,"  tapping  his  own  hard  forehead,  "  but  he 
means  well.  Lord!  I  haven't  seen  so  many  bright  eyes 
among  the  brats  since  I  took  this  beat ! " 

On  one  occasion,  during  an  unusually  severe  winter, 
Mega  come  home  without  his  overcoat.  It  was  a  bitter 
cold  night.  The  wind  leapt  in  from  the  sea  in  a  mad 
gale,  laden  with  frosty  particles  that  cut  and  stung  like  a 
flash. 

"  Where  is  your  coat,  you  lunatic?  "  demanded  John, 
w  ho  had  "  declared  his  independence,"  and  taken  an  at- 
tic room  across  the  hall. 

"  It's  keeping  a  poor  devil  warm  who  needed  it  more 
than  I.  I  saw  him  down  by  the  long  bridge.  Were  you 
ever  cold,  John? — I  mean  so  cold  that  your  face  was 
blue,  and  your  teeth  chattered  together,  and  every  limb 
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seemed  to  have  a  distinct  ague  fit.  No?  Well,  this 
chap  was  cold  that  way,  and  I  made  him  take  my  coat. 
But,  bless  you,  I'm  not  cold.  Look  here ! "  And  the 
good  Samaritan  unbuttoned  his  coat  and  vest,  and  took 
out  four  sheets  of  music  and  two  newspapers,  that  he  had 
put  inside  for  protection.  It  was  a  month  before  he  got 
another  overcoat ;  but  it  only  made  him  move  about  a 
little  more  actively,  he  said. 

It  was  in  the  out-of-doors  seasons,  however,  that  Mega 
really  lived  to  purpose,  in  his  own  estimation— his  pur- 
pose being  a  natural,  innocent,  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  existence — an  assumption  of  his  birthright  to  hap- 
piness. The  blue-bird  was  hardly  before  him  in  return- 
ing to  his  summer  haunts.  Laying  in  a  small  store  of  the 
simplest  provisions,  he  would  rent  an  abandoned  farm- 
house up  among  the  hills,  or  pitch  a  tent  near  the  sea- 
shore, well  out  of  the  way  of  tourists,  and  transfer  all  his 
personal  effects  for  a  long  season  in  what  he  called 
"God's  world— the  country."  The  brooks,  the  woods, 
the  fields  of  berries,  the  garden  and  orchard,  in  turn  con- 
tributed to  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants.  Here  he  lived 
is  freedom  and  delight;  doing  chiefly  things  that  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  not  those  that  he  must  do — which 
made,  he  insisted,  a  world  of  difference  in  the  result. 

"  I  am  living  like  a  nobleman,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
town,  along  in  August;  "  baked  potatoes,  rice  cakes  and 
coffee  for  breakfast;  berries  and  milk  for  lunch  ;  oatmeal 
or  Indian  mush  for  supper;  with  an  occasional  banquet 
on  brook  trout,  codfish  or  bacon.  Come  up  and  live  for 
a  week ! " 

The  friend  did  come— a  college  chum  who  had  been 
prematurely  broken  down  in  the  Babel  of  "the  street," 
and  knew  nothing  of  genuine  country  life.  He  had 
snatched  a  ten-days'  vacation  from  the  turmoil  every  sum- 
mer, in  which  to  make  the  tour  of  the  mountains  or  water- 
ing-places; but  of  real  rest  he  was  as  ignorant  as  the 
wheels  of  his  watch,  that  only  stopped,  like  himself,  when 
out  of  repair  or  run  down.  He  went  to  stay  a  week  and 
remained  a  month.    To  his  abandoned  partner  he  wrote  : 

I  can  sympathize  with  Columbus,  for  I,  too,  have  discovered  a 
new  world.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  life  I  am  leading  with  that 
queer  fellow  Quiverfiller.  We  don't  get  up  till  nine  o'clock -ex- 
cept once  in  awhile  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  mountains. 
Then  we  eat,  with  a  famous  relish,  a  simple  breakfast,  and  be- 
take ourselves  to  hammocks,  in  a  grand  grove  of  old  pines  near 
the  house.  Here  wc  swing  and  chat  and  read  and  doze  until 
noon.  I  had  no  idea  one  could  see  or  hear  or  smell  so  many  and 
such  fine  things  from  under  a  single  tree  in  the  border  of  a  wood, 
nor  how  sweet  and  satisfying  it  is  to  do  nothing.  And  then  such 
walks  as  we  have!  such  berryings,  and  hunts  for  ferns,  lichens, 
mosses,  and  other  rare  growths  in  these  old  woods!  There  is  no 
sight  nor  sound  of  man  within  a  mile,  and  yet  I  am  never  lonely. 
I  believe,  old  fellow,  I  could  easily  become  erratic  myself  under 
such  inducements. 

It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  and  the  full  moon  is  just  rising  over  the 
tree-tops.  I  can  hear  Mega's  (lute  in  the  grove,  breathing  out 
Schubert's  "Last  Greeting."  How  the  infinite  passion  and 
pathos  of  the  soulful  strains  pulsate  and  linger  in  the  air!  He 
plays  sometimes  till  long  past  midnight,  with  only  the  emulous 
whippoorwill  for  his  auditor.  He  is  a  missionary  of  the  gospel 
of  music,  besides.  You  should  see  him  with  his  violin  or  flute  at 
some  of  the  farm-houses  which  he  visits  on  Saturday  nights  or 
Sundays.  The  tired  women  and  hungry-hearted  girls  listen  as 
though  they  were  at  a  sacrament.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  a 
quiver  of  the  sensitive  mouth,  and  tears  on  the  toil-marked  faces, 
that  told  how  their  heart-strings  vibrated  to  the  unaccustomed 
tones.  By  Heavens,  it  is  pitiful, — the  soul-starvation  of  our 
isolated  girls  and  tied -down  women! 

Mega  played  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer"  to  a  veteran  of 
eighty  years,  the  other  night,  on  the  broad  porch  in  the  twilight. 
The  old  man  listened  with  fixed  attention,  and  a  few  moments 
alter  the  last  strains  died  away,  he  wiped  his  grand  old  tace  with 
his  trembling,  horny  hand,  and  said  with  simple  dignity:  "I 
thank  you,  sir.  I  have  heard  it  many  times  before,  but  I  did  not 
know  there  was  all  that  in  it."  "All  that!"  Could  there  be  a 
finer  tribute!  How  can  people  who  possess  the  divine  gift  be 
selfish  of  their  music!  Mega  Quiverfiller  not  only  shares  all  his 
gifts  with  those  who  lack  them,  but  he  gives  himself.  I  have 
thought  of  him  as  poor.  He  is  the  richest  man  I  know.  He 
may  be,  as  they  say,  visionary  and  unpractical,  and  a  world  full 
of  such  people  wouldn't  get  on  much;  but  isn't  there  room  and 
place  for,  say,  one  "odd  stick"  among  the  ten  thousand  "regu- 
lar sticks"  like  yourself,  dear  pard,  and  yours  truly,  DlCK? 

As  this  interrogatory  points  all  the  moral  I  had  in  view 
in  outlying  this  sketch,  I  will  let  it  adorn  the  tale  in  the 
most  appropriate  manner — by  ending  it. — Register. 


The  real  fault  we  commit  in  conversation  is  our  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  pleasure  that  is  given  by  the  nar- 
ration of  even  the  most  trivial  incident  in  carefully  ap- 
portioned words.  No  one  in  talking  takes  the  trouble  to 
form  his  sentences  according  to  the  most  ordinary  rules 
of  grammar.  Our  national  shyness  has  stamped  us, 
among  other  vulgarisms,  with  that  false  shame  which 
makes  us  fear  the  charge  of  pedantry  if  we  talk  in  other 
than  the  most  clumsy  and  disjointed  way.  We  are  afraid 
to  venture  on  a  phrase — a  combination  of  words  that  will 
convey  our  meaning  of  the  moment — until  familiarity  has 
made  it  commonplace,  and  then  we  drag  it  in  by  the 
head  and  ears  on  every  occasion,  till  it  becomes  nauseous 
from  its  frequency.  There  is  a  dreary  heaviness  in  our 
conversation,  born  of  deficient  imagination.  We  discuss, 
or  rather  utter  our  words  about  the  most  ordinary  matters, 
with  a  solemnity  which,  at  first  sight,  looks  like  earnest- 
ness ;  but  we  are  not  in  earnest.  We  should  resent  the 
imputation.  Every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  snobbery 
—every  nation,  and  each  rank  in  that  nation,  and  class 
in  that  rank,  and  each  individual.  One  phase  of  it  with 
us  is  the  way  in  which  we  cony  the  habits  or  manners  of 
the  rank  above  us.  The  desire  to  copy  implies  deficient 
tact  and  power  of  observation,  and  the  effect  of  the  copy- 
ing is  very  much  that  of  the  maid-of-all-work,  in  a  lodg- 
ing house,  who  tries  to  copy  the  dress  of  the  ladies  on 
whom  she  waits.  She  has  neither  the  material  out  of 
which  to  make  the  clothes  nor  the  power  of  wearing  the 
clothes  properly,  if  she  had  them.  The  calmness  and 
absence  of  emotion  of  patrician  manners  not  unnaturally 
suggests  imitation.  People  who,  from  their  birth  up- 
ward, have  been  accustomed  to  deference  naturally  ac- 
quire a  manner  which  takes  that  deference  for  granted — 
an  attitude  from  which  the  element  of  assertion  is  elim- 
inated. The  favored  classes  with  whom  that  is  the  case 
have  also  feasts  of  other  things  besides  the  deference  of 
their  fellows.— All  the  Year  Round. 


COMPLAINT  OF  DIANA. 


BY  J.  MONTCOMKRY. 

Note.— The  goddess  had  three  fuQCtiom  \  Patroness  of  hunters;  guardian 
wood  and  forest;  nurse  of  youthful  invalids. 

Great  Jupiter,  weary  of  business,  reclined. 
So  weary  was  he  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
That  petitioners  henceforth,  in  sunshine  or  rain, 
Whether  goddess  or  god,  at  the  door  should  remain; 
fror  the  fat-office  seekers  had  come  in  a  crowd, 
And  their  clamors  for  places  were  violent  and  loud; 
And  since  last  elections  the  rush  was  so  great 
No  vacant  post-office  was  left  in  the  state; 
Voters  by  thousands,  from  near  and  afar, 
Sought  the  office  of  guiding  blonde  I'ho-bus' car; 
Proposals  by  millions  to  furnish,  in  tons, 
The  nectar  to  nourish  Jove's  daughters  and  sons; 
All  the  mail-bags  celestial  with  letters  were  crammed, 
Hegging  contracts  to  ferry  the  souls  of  the  damned 
'Cross  the  dark  river  Styx.    So  Jove  made  a  vow 
He  would  grant  no  more  favors— which  caused  quite  a  row. 
A  caucus  was  held  by  the  gods  to  protest ; 
From  voters  indignant  great  Jove  knew  no  rest. 
Bewildered,  exhausted,  ill-humored  and  sore, 
He  reclined  on  his  throne,  with  a  guard  at  the  door, 
When  Mercury,  knocking,  begged  humbly  to  state 
That  a  lady  was  waiting  below  at  the  gate. 
"A  lady !  "  cried  Jove.    "  I  don't  care  a  pin  ! 
If  a  thousand  were  waiting,.not  one  should  come  in. 
1  hey  have  teased  me  and  plagued  me  with  quarrels  and  tights 
To  obtain  all  the  nonsense  they  call  '  women's  rights.' 
Admit  no  more  ladies!    Tell  this  one,  from  me, 
To  go  home  to  her  babies;  my  face  she'll  not  see." 
Quoth  Mercury  then,  for  he  thought  the  case  hard, 
"  No  babies  has  this  one,  to  judge  from  her  card. 
Her  name  is  Diana — the  maid  of  the  grove, 
1  he  goddess  of  hunters — who  comes  to  see  Jove." 
The  god  sat  erect,  and  a  smile  crossed  his  face 
As  he  called  out— "Quick,  Mercury!  hasten  thy  pace  ! 
Throw  open  your  portals;  let  thunder  proclaim 
That  the  fairest  of  daughters,  Diana  by  name — 
Diana  the  chaste— from  her  sylvan  resort 
Has  come  here  to  honor  great  Jove  and  his  court." 
Then  bright  flashed  the  lightnings,  and  thunders  resound, 
To  summon  the  gods  and  the  goddesses  'round. 
The  hall  was  soon  filled  with  their  brilliant  array; 
Then  slowly  and  sadly  the  maid  took  her  way 
To  the  throne  of  her  father.     The  god  blandly  smiled 
To  welcome  to  heaven  his  long-absent  child. 
"Great  father  of  all !  " — thus  the  maiden  began — 
"Whose  presence  is  awful  to  gods  and  to  man, 
Lew  words  will  suffice  me  my  griefs  to  impart; 
To  make  courtly  sheeches  I  know  not  the  art, 
For  the  woods  are  my  dwelling.    By  Jove's  high  command 
I  guard  the  green  forests  and  woods  of  the  land ; 
I  urge  the  bold  hunter  in  chasing  the  roe, 
In  danger  protect  him  with  quiver  and  bow; 
When  mortals  are  writhing  in  anguish  and  pain 
They  call  on  Diana,  and  call  not  in  vain; 
The  low  fevered  couch,  with  pale  Death  standing  nigh, 
Diana  is  guarding,  unseen  to  the  eye. 
Hut  now,  oh,  my  father  and  gods!  hear  my  woe: 
Diana  must  leave  her  abode  there  below, 
As  mortals,  unmindful  of  justice  and  thee, 
Of  her  woods  and  her  forests  have  left  scarce  a  tree; 
From  Sol's  early  smile  till  he  sinks  in  the  west 
The  axe  of  destruction  is  swung  without  rest, 
And  giants  which  nature  for  centuries  nursed 
In  a  moment  are  doomed  by  those  demons  accursed; 
The  wide-spreading  oak-tree,  the  pride  of  the  glade, 
Inviting  the  concert  of  birds  to  its  shade, 
Successful  the  tempest's  wild  fury  defies,— 
But  man  wields  the  weapon  of  death,  and  it  dies; 
Long  ribbons  of  steel  they  have  stretched  on  my  plains; 
Where  grazed  the  huge  buffalo  no  trace  now  remains; 
But  a  steed  snorting  fire  shrieks  over  the  vale, 
His  dark  breath  sulphurous  poHuting  the  gale. 
So  fiercely  he  glares  with  his  eye-ball  at  ni^ht 
My  beasts  and  my  game  are  bewildered  with  fright; 
His  turbulent  Mood  courses  madly  on  fire; 
His  heart  a  volcano  all  flaming  in  ire — 
A  demon  of  Pluto,  conjured  up  by  men 
To  affright  nymphs  and  naiads  from  valley  and  glen  ! 
In  vain  do  they  scatter  to  mountain  and  grot  ; 
The  shriek  of  the  fiend  is  haunting  the  spot. 
The  sad,  pallid  invalid  murmurs  in  vain 
For  the  soft  breath  of  peace  to  assuage  him  in  pain; 
Commotion  and  turmoil  have  joined  to  curtail 
His  short  span  of  life  in  yon  turbulent  vale; 
No  prey  for  my  hunters  on  highland  or  dell; 
My  groves  devastated— ah,  where  shall  I  dwell ! 
The  skies  are  my  refuge,  where  lonely  I'll  mourn 
The  past  happy  days  that  shall  never  return!  " 
She  said;— and  the  high  azure  vault  of  the  skies 
Resounded,  complaining,  with  sobs  and  with  sighs, 
And  tear-jeweled  eyelids  in  sorrow  o'erflowed 
At  the  maiden's  sad  fate  in  her  earthly  abode. 
But  Jove,  all  serene,  to  the  goddess  replied  : 
"For  thy  future,  my  daughter,  the  gods  will  provide. 
In  ages  long  distant  thy  wrongs  we  foresaw, 
Ami  man's  disregard  for  thy  rights.    By  our  law 
We  decreed  that  for  thee  a  retreat  should  be  found  : 
A  bright  spot  of  beauty  where  game  should  abound; 
A  health-giving  region  by  soft  winds  caressed, 
In  sunshine  and  shadow  alternately  dressed; 
That  mountains  to  circle  the  spot  should  be  found, 
High,  rugged  and  steep,  to  stand  guardians  around, 
With  forests  so  dense  that  the  moon's  silver  ray 
Scarce  kisses  the  moss  through  the  leaves  in  its  play. 
That  sweet,  smiling  valley  is  thine,  oh,  my  child  ! 
Go!   Guard  its  green  forests  and  mountains  so  wild. 
Not  alone  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  vale  of  our  choice; 
Great  Neptune  shall  cheer  thee  at  eve  with  his  voice. 
'In  tones  deep  and  low  to  Diana  he'll  sing. 
And  western  zephyrs  his  greetings  will  bring. 
There  the  hunter  shall  wake  from  his  dream  in  the  morn. 
And  joyfully  answer  the  notes  of  thy  horn," 
He  said; — and  the  goddess,  in  joy,  from  on  high 
Took  her  flight  to  the  valley  they  call  the  Ojai. 


DR.  HOLMES  ON  DR.  JOHNSON. 


I  have  just  lost  my  dear  and  honored  contemporary  of 
the  last  century.  A  hundred  years  ago  this  day,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1784,  died  the  admirable  and  ever-to-be-remem- 
herecf  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  The  year  1700  was  made 
ponderous  and  illustrious  in  English  biography  by  his 
birth.  My  own  humble  advent  to  the  world  of  proto- 
plasm was  in  the  year  iSoq  of  the  present  century.  Sum- 
mer was  just  ending  when  those  four  letters,  "son  b." 
were  written  under  the  date  of  my  birth,  August  29th. 
Autumn  had  just  begun  when  my  great  precontemporary 
entered  this  unchristian  universe,  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ( Christian  church  on  the  same  day ;  for  he  was 
born  and  baptized  on  the  18th  of  September. 

Thus  there  was  established  a  close  bond  of  relationship 
between  the  great  English  scholar  and  writer  and  mysell. 
Year  by  year,  and  almost  month  by  month,  my  life  has 
kept  pace  in  this  century  with  his  lite  in  the  last  century. 
1  had  only  to  open  my  Hoswell  at  any  time,  and  I  knew 
just  what  Johnson  at  my  age-  twenty  or  fifty  or  seventy — 
was  thinking  or  doing;  what  were  his  feelings  about  life; 
what  changes  the  years  had  wrought  in  his  body,  his 
mind,  his  feelings,  his  companionships,  his  reputation. 
It  was  for  me  a  kind  of  unison  between  two  instruments, 
both  playing  that  old  familiar  air,  "Life" — one  a  bas- 
soon, if  you  w  ill,  and  the  other  an  oaten  pipe,  if  you  care 
to  find  an  image  for  it,  but  still  keeping  pace  with  each 
other  until  the  players  both  grew  old  and  gray.  At  last 
the  thinner  thread  of  sound  is  heard  by  itself,  and  its  deep 
accompaniment  rolls  out  its  thunder  no  more. 

I  feel  lonely  now  that  my  great  companion  and  friend 
of  so  many  years  has  left  me.  I  feel  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  than  I  do  with  many  of  my  living 
Iriends.  I  can  hardly  remember  when  I  did  not  know 
him.  I  can  see  him  in  his  great  bushy  wig,  exactly  like 
that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper  (who  died  in  De- 
cember, 1783)  as  Copley  painted  him— he  hangs  there  on 
my  wall,  over  the  revolving  book-case.  His  ample  coat, 
too,  with  its  broad  flaps  and  many  buttons  and  generous 
cuffs,  and  beneath  it  the  long,  still  more  copiously 
buttoned  waistcoat,  arching  in  front  of  the  fine  crescentic, 
almost  semi-lunar  Falstafnan  prominence,  involving  no 
less  than  a  dozen  of  the  above-mentioned  buttons,  and 
the  strong  legs  with  their  sturdy  calves— fitting  columns  of 
support  to  the  massive  body  and  solid,  capacious  brain 
enthroned  over  it.  I  can  hear  him  with  his  heavy  tread 
as  he  comes  into  the  club,  and  a  gap  is  widened  to  make 
room  for  his  portly  figure.  "A  fine  clay,"  says  Sir  Joshua. 
"  Sir,"  he  answers;  "  it  seems  propitious,  but  the  atmos- 
phere is  humid  and  the  skies  nebulous,"  at  which  the 
great  painter  smiles,  shifts  his  trumpet  and  takes  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

Dear  old  massive,  deep-voiced  dogmatist  and  hypo- 
chondriac of  the  eighteenth  century,  how  one  would  like  to 
sit  at  some  ghostly  club,  between  you  and  the  bony, 
"  mighty-mouthed,"  harsh-toned  termagant  and  dyspep- 
tic 01  the  nineteenth !  The  growl  of  the  English  mastiff 
and  the  snarl  of  the  Scotch  terrier  would  make  a  duet  which 
would  enliven  the  shores  of  Lethe.  I  wish  I  could  find 
our  "  spiritualist's  "  paper  in  the  Portfolio,  in  which  the 
two  are  brought  together,  but  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall 
find  when  it  is  opened. 

Yes,  my  life  is  a  little  less  precious  to  me  since  I  have 
lost  my  dear  old  friend;  and  when  the  funeral  train 
moves  to  Westminster  Abbey  next  Sunday — for  I  feel  as 
if  this  were  1784  and  not  1884—  I  seem  to  feel  myself  fol- 
lowing the  hearse,  one  of  the  silent  mourners.  -Atlantic. 


When  a  youth,  well  brought  up,  takes  to  the  stage,  he 
should  not  be  immediately  treated  as  a  pariah.  On  the 
contrary,  if  there  lie  a  time  in  a  young  man's  career  when, 
more  than  ever,  he  stands  in  need  of  good  home  traditions, 
the  companionship  of  his  equals, "and  the  encouragement 
of  his  superiors,  it  is  when  he  has  honestly  chosen,  as  a 
means  of  earning  his  living,  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
That,  for  evident  reasons,  it  has  been  usually  selected  by 
the  dissolute,  the  idle,  and  those  to  w  hom  any  restraint  is 
distasteful,  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  disrepute  in 
which  the  stage  has  been  held.  ( )f  course,  the  statute- 
book  and  the  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  the  popular  estimate  of  the  players. 
There  is  a  strong  leaven  of  Puritanism  among  us,  and, 
in  some  respects,  so  much  the  better;  but  also  among 
very  excellent  people  of  various  religious  opinions  there 
has  been,  and  it  exists  now,  a  sort  of  vague  idea  that  the 
stage  has  always  been  under  the  positive  ban  of  the 
church.  In  the  temporary  laws  and  regulations  of  differ- 
ent countries,  enforced  by  narrow-minded  men,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical, may  be  found  the  origin  of  this  mistaken  no- 
tion. The  church  has  never  pronouncedthe  stage  the  anath- 
ema. ( )n  the  contrary,  she  has  patronized  it,  and  the  first 
mimes  who  entered  France  from  Italy  rather  resembled 
members  of  a  religious  order  in  their  pious  fervor  than 
actors  of  a  later  date  in  their  laxity.  If  players  were  refused 
Christian  burial,  it  was  when  they  had  neither  lived  nor 
died  as  even  nominal  Christians,  and  in  such  cases,  even 
"maimed  rites"  would  savor  of  hypocrisy.  In  France, 
the  actors  themselves  were  under  this  hallucination.  M. 
Regnier  tells  us  how,  in  1848,  a  deputation  of  comedians 
went  to  Mgr.  Affre  to  ask  him  to  get  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  removed  from  the  theatrical  profession. 
"  L'illustre  prilat  leur  ripondit  qu'il  n'y  avail  pas  a  la  lever, 
parctqu'tlli  n  avail  jamais  fit  formu/ee,  el  que  les  comediens 
franeais,  comme  les  comediens  de  tons  les  autres  pays  catho- 
liques,  pouvaient  participer  aux  sat  retnents. "  In  the  lime 
of  Louis  XIII,  the  actors  were  excellent  churchgoers, 
had  their  children  baptized,  frequented  the  sacraments, 
and  were  on  the  best  terms  with  cures  of  Paris;  and  it 
will  be  a  consolation  to  those  actors  among  us  who,  like  the 
doll  in  the  song, "  pine  for  higher  society, '  to  be  reminded 
that  the  Grand  Monarch  himself  did  not  disdain  to  stand 
godfather  at  the  font  to  the  first  born  of  Moliere,  and  to 
do  the  like  office  to  the  third  child  of  Domenico  Bianco- 
,  lelli,  the  Italian  harlequin. — Burnand,  in  the  Fortnightly 
1  Jievieiv. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SPIRITS,  OR  CLEVER  KNAVES? 


Doctor  Henry  Slade,  spirit  medium,  slate-writer  and 
table-tipper,  recently  found  himself,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  in  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  surrounded  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were 
appointed  under  the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Seybert  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  modern  Spiritualism.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  distinguished  jury.  Dr.  Slade  ]>erformca  his 
slate-writing  trick.  In  doing  this  he  takes  two  clean  and 
apparently  new  slates,  places  them  together,  with  a  scrap 
of  slate-|>encil  between,  and  holds  them  under  the  table. 
After  an  invocation  of  some  sort,  a  scratching  is  heard, 
and  when  the  slates  are  opened  they  are  found  covered 
with  writing. 

After  the  [jerformance,  at  which  the  learned  members 
of  the  commission  were  much  astonished,  Slade  was 
asked  if  he  could  or  would  explain  the  phenomena  which 
had  just  been  witnessed. 

"  No,"  he  said,  nonchalantly,  pulling  at  his  mustache. 
"  I  am  merely  the  instrument,  and  know  no  more  about 
it  than  you  do.  I  should  be  glad  to  explain  it  if  I  could, 
but  I  cannot." 

One  of  the  members  then  arose,  and,  thanking  Dr. 
Slade  for  making  the  trip  at  the  special  request  of  the 
commission,  proceeded  to  count  out  to  him  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  crisp  new  bills.  Without  any  attempt  to 
turn  the  notes  into  blank  paper,  with  the  aid  of  spirits, 
the  medium  took  uj>  his  hat  and  returned  to  New  York. 
He  had  given  six  seances,  each  of  twenty  minutes'  dura- 
tion, to  the  commission,  for  which  he  received  the  sum 
mentioned.  I  Hiring  his  stay  here  he  remained  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  his  where- 
abouts a  secret. 

The  commission  has  been  steadily  engaged  in  pursuing 
the  investigations,  and  much  valuable  material  has  been 
collected.  Nearly  all  the  local  mediums  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  even  California  has  been  reached  in  the 
effort  to  elucidate  the  truth.  Kellar,  the  magician,  will 
be  the  next  person  examined  by  the  commission,  and 
possibly  Europe  will  be  ransacked  to  furnish  its  mediums. 
"  If  necessary,"  said  a  member  of  the  commission,  "  we 
will  go  to  Kamschatka.  ( >ur  labors  will  probably  occupy 
us  three  years  longer,  and  at  the  conclusion  we  shall  pub- 
lish a  large  volume  containing  a  lull  report  of  all  that  we 
have  accomplished." 

Kellar,  the  magician,  who  is  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mission, is  not  a  Spiritualist.  He  laughs  at  the  notion, 
and  asserts  that  everything  he  does  is  by  sheer  trickery 
and  nothing  else.  He  undertakes  to  duplicate  any  per- 
formance given  by  mediums,  of  whatever  nature,  after  he 
has  been  allowed  to  see  it  done  three  times.  He  makes 
no  secret  of  the  way  in  which  he  accomplishes  slate 
writing. 

"  1  would  rather  not  discuss  this  matter,"  he  said  yester- 
day to  a  Press  reporter,  "as  the  commission  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  publish  it,  but  since  you  appear  to 
know  so  much  about  it  I  don't  mind  giving  you  the  facts. 
I  have  made  arrangements  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mission. I  know  that  Slade  was  here  a  week  ago,  and 
all  I  wanted  was  an  opportunity  to  see  his  manifestations. 
I  don't  know  much  about  him,  but,  from  what  I  am  told, 
he  is  not  by  any  means  an  extraordinarily  bright  man. 
There  is  nothing  that  he  can  do  that  I  can't." 

"  Spiritualists  say  that  you  are  a  medium,  Mr.  Kellar," 
said  the  reporter,  "and  that  you  are  assisted  at  your  per- 
formances by  the  spirits." 

"Nonsense!"  the  magician  exclaimed,  laughing. 
"  That  is  all  rubbish  as  far  as  my  connection  with  the 
commission  is  concerned,  for  I  am  going  to  show  them 
how  all  my  tricks  are  done,  and  they  will  be  able  to  do 
them  themselves,  after  a  little  practice.  There  are  as 
many  different  methods  of  slate  writing  nowadays  as 
there  are  of  rolling  off  a  log.  The  mediums  perfect  sys- 
tems every  day,  but  I  keep  up  with  them.  One  slate- 
writer  lloored  me  once  for  a  little  time,  but  I  soon  caught 
up  with  him.  How  do  you  think  he  worked?  This  was 
the  way.  Before  coming  to  the  seance  he  wrote  out  a 
sentence  on  a  slate  in  tar  carbon,  a  material  that  on  a 
dark  surface  is  invisible,  and  will  bear  any  amount  of 
washing  without  coming  away.  When  he  put  the  slates 
together  he  burst  between  them  a  little  capsule  of  pure 
hydrogen  and  then  quickly  closed  them.  The  gas  com- 
bining with  the  tar  carbon  made  the  writing  plain. 

"Slade  holds  the  slate  in  his  hands  under  the  table. 
Now,  if  his  fingers  are  in  contact  with  it,  and  there  is  no 
supervision  over  the  hand,  as  there  isn't,  it  is  simple  for 
him  to  write.   Did  you  ever  see  the  thimble  slate-writer?  " 

The  reporter  admitted  that  he  never  had. 

Mr.  Kellar  thereupon  produced  a  thimble  dangling  on 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  elastic.  On  the  outside  top  of  the 
thimble  there  was  securely  fixed  a  small  piece  of  slate 
pencil.  The  magician  rapidly  attached  the  end  of  the 
elastic  to  the  inside  of  his  sleeve,  about  four  inches  from 
the  cuff.  The  thimble  sprang  up  the  sleeve  at  once. 
Then  Kellar  showed  how  slate-writers,  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, could  adjust  the  thimble  to  a  finger  while  their 
hands  were  under  the  table,  and  then  write.  When  they 
were  through  with  the  thimble  and  pencil  they  let  it  go, 
and  it  disap|)eared.    Then  the  writing  was  produced. 

"I'm  a  trickster  by  trade,"  Kellar  went  on,  "and  I 
have  learned  to  deceive  the  public.  What  mediums  do 
is  always  exaggerated  by  their  mystified  dupes.  I  re- 
member once  when  I  was  traveling  with  the  Davenport 
brothers.  The  brothers  were  securely,  as  people  thought, 
tied  to  chairs  in  a  double  cabinet,  and  a  committee  were 
examining  the  knots  to  make  sure.  Suddenly  one  of  them 
disengaged  his  hand  from  the  ropes,  slapped  one  of  the 
committee  over  the  eye,  and  rapidly  replaced  it.  Next 
day  Dion  Boucicault,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  wrote 
a  lot  of  bosh  in  the  papers  about  how  the  committee  had 
beheld  a  light,  airy  hand  soar  into  the  cabinet,  do  the 
slapping,  and  vanish.  And  those  gentlemen  actually  be- 
lieved they  had  seen  it." 

Kellar  said  that  all  his  clairvoyant  results  were  reached 
by  a  system  of  key  words,  and  that  the  answers  from  the 
spirit  land  were  got  by  the  medium  having  a  good  memory 


and  the  liberal  use  of  mnemonics.  "  I  have  committed 
to  memory,"  he  added,  "  whole  strings  of  names  and 
figures,  hor  instance,  I  can  tell  the  name  in  a  moment 
of  any  horse  that  ever  won  the  Derby.  I  have  familiar- 
ized myself  with  descriptions  of  localities.  It  is  not 
difficult  at  a  seance  to  turn  the  minds  of  your  audience 
in  a  particular  drift,  so  that  you  may  be  on  familiar 
ground.  This  you  do  in  a  way  so  that  they  are  totally 
unconcious  of  it." 

The  endowment  of  a  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy at  the  university  by  Henry  Seybert,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  Spiritualism  should  be  investigated  in  all  its 
branches,  caused  widespread  interest  at  the  time  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  became  known.  The  testator  left  an 
estate  valued  at  $1,300,000.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  bequeathed  to  various  scientific  and  charitable 
societies.  The  sum  which  was  to  provide  for  the  new 
ehaii  of  learning  was  $60,000.  It  was  to  be  called  the 
Adam  Seybert  chair,  after  the  father  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  a  chemist  and  mineralogist. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Seybert 's  connection  with  Spiritualism 
is  an  absorbing  one.  When  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  found  himself  an  orphan  with  a  fortune 
of  $300,000,  and  without  ties  of  any  kind.  1  le  was  abso- 
lutely free.  By  that  time  he  had  studied  hard  and  made 
some  noteworthy  additions  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  in 
connection  with  the  same  sciences  that  his  father  pursued. 
The  influx  of  money,  however,  brought  with  it  a  taste  for 
leisure,  and  Seybert,  finding  there  was  no  one  to  encour- 
age him  to  stick  to  laboratory  work,  lapsed  into  compara- 
tive idleness  for  many  years.  He  lived  a  good  deal  at 
Paris.  At  middle  age  he  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had 
a  mission  upon  this  earth  in  regard  to  Spiritualism.  This 
was  after  some  association  with  mediums.  Latterly,  he 
was  very  much  agitated  over  the  portions  of  scripture 
which  say  that  rich  men  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  I  le  thought  it  applied  to  himself,  and  took  great 
pains  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary;  but  somehow  or 
other  he  retained  the  idea,  and  it  had  an  influence  over 
his  whole  life.  It  was  this,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
led  to  his  leaving  so  much  of  his  estate  to  societies  and  to 
charity.  The  notion  also  possessed  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  s|)end  much  money  on  himself. 

Many  philanthropic  notions  possessed  him.  At  one  time 
he  tried  to  arouse  a  sentiment  in  the  community  that 
soda  and  other  mineral  waters  were  preferable  to  alco- 
holic drink.  This  did  not  meet  with  much  enthusiasm, 
although  Mr.  Seybert  spent  both  health  and  wealth  in 
trying  to  impress  it  on  the  public.  At  another  time  he 
really  did  succeed  in  raising  the  standard  of  baker's 
bread.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  city  the  clock  and  bell 
now  in  the  steeple  of  Independence  Hall. 

Mr.  Seybert  was  one  of  the  principal  visitors  of  the 
Bliss  spiritualistic  tricksters,  who  were  so  completely  ex- 
posed in  this  city.  He  was  freely  bled,  financially.  He 
paid  large  sums  of  money  for  special  seances.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Mrs.  Bliss  had  given  birth  toa  child,  whose 
father  was  alleged  to  be  a  denizen  of  another  world,  there 
was  a  spirit  christening,  at  which  a  ghost  acted  as  god- 
mother. .Mr.  Seybert  supplied  the  Bliss  larder  plenti- 
fully with  turkeys,  fruit,  and  wine,  which  were  eagerly 
devoured  at  the  christening,  by  departed  spirits  in  col- 
lusion with  the  Blisses  and  their  friends. 

It  transpired  that  the  spirit  godmother  was  personated 
by  a  Miss  Helen  Snyder,  who  afterward  publicly  con- 
fessed the  part  she  played.  The  turkey  feathers  were 
used  to  decorate  the  head  of  Red  Cloud,  a  bogus  Indian 
chiel,  said  to  make  nightly  visits  to  the  Bliss  residence. 
About  the  time  the  Blisses  were  exposed  they  were  pre- 
paring to  materialize,  as  they  asserted,  the  spirit  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  Mr.  Seybert's  delectation.  The  price  of 
the  seance  was  to  be  one  hundred  dollars.  When  the 
conspirators  were  tried  Mr.  Seybert  avoided  service  of 
the  subpiena,  and  in  consequence  of  his  great  age  it  was 
not  pressed.  His  valet  testified  that  he  had  transported 
the  poultry  to  the  Bliss  mansion.  It  was  not  known 
whether  his  faith  was  shaken  by  the  exposure  of  the 
swindlers.  When  he  died  he  left  the  bequest  mentioned, 
and  asked  that  his  body  be  cremated  at  the  Lemoyne 
crematory,  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Henry  Slade,  the  medium  who  has  been  poring  be- 
fore the  Seybert  Commission  and  so  thoroughly  mystify- 
ing some  of  its  members,  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
his  spiritualistic  feats.  About  seven  years  ago  he  sprang 
into  prominence  in  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court,  London, 
where  he  was  charged  with  using  "  subtle  crafts  and  de- 
vices, by  palmistry  or  otherwise, '  to  deceive  Professor  K. 
R.  Lankester  and  others.  He  was  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor;  but  the  convic- 
tion was  afterward  quashed,  on  account  of  an  error.  Dr. 
Slade  subsequently  left  England,  and  the  prosecution  has 
not  been  renewed.  The  circumstances  of  the  seance  to 
whose  genuineness  Lankester  took  exceptions  were  as 
follows :  He  visited  Slade  twice.  The  first  time  he 
thought  he  detected  a  motion  of  his  arm,  and  assumed 
that  the  writing  was  done  with  a  little  piece  of  pencil  stuck 
in  the  nail  of  one  of  his  fingers.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
second  visit,  the  Professor  was  accompanied  by  a  friend 
who  agreed  with  his  theory.  They  grabbed  the  slate 
from  Slade 's  hand  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  agajnst  the 
table  for  another  message,  and  found  writing  already  upon 
it.  The  verdict  of  the  Spiritualists,  who  still  asserted  the 
genuineness  of  the  manifestations,  was  that  the  Doctor 
had  been  unjustly  condemned — "  a  victim  of  his  accusers' 
and  his  judge's  limited  knowledge." 

Slade,  it  is  alleged,  possesses  strange  magnetic  power. 
He  is  able,  by  waving  his  hand  at  the  needle  of  a  com- 
pass, to  make  it  jump  about  in  a  very  comical  manner. 
He  can  produce  spirit  rapping  in  a  way  calculated  to  sur- 
prise the  uninitiated.  Penknives,  it  is  said,  hop  about  the 
room  at  his  slightest  nod,  and  return  to  the  starting  point 
when  he  signifies  his  desire  that  they  should  do  so.  That 
such  qualities  as  these  should  excite  remark  is  hardly  sur- 
prising. Exhibitions  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by 
Slade  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  No  scientific  men 
of  any  reputation  have  ever  ascribed  what  he  does  to 
supernatural  forces,  though  some  have  thought  that  he 


has  some  mechanical  secrets  of  which  the  public  at  large 
are  ignorant. 

In  all  that  he  does  it  is  claimed  that  Slade  always  re- 
serves an  opportunity  for  trickery.  Bells  that  ring  at 
his  seances  never  do  so  when  they  are  upon  a  table,  within 
view  of  the  audience.  They  must  always  be  placed 
under  the  table,  either  entirely  out  of  sight  or  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  indistinctly  and  vaguely  seen  in  a  mirror. 

Slade  is  supposed  to  be  the  percipient  of  a  four-dimen- 
sional space.  His  followers  claim  the  possibility  of  one 
solid  passing  through  another.  His  manifestations  in- 
clude the  total  disappearance  of  objects,  such  as  tables 
and  books,  the  tying  of  knots  in  endless  cords,  the  passing 
of  unbroken  wooden  rings  on  to  a  table  stem,  when  the 
rings  could  not  possibly,  as  far  as  scientific  knowledge 
goes  now,  have  fitted  over  either  the  top  or  the  legs  of  the 
piece  of  furniture.  Kellar,  the  magician,  says  that  this  is 
but  a  clever  trick,  and  that  he  can  and  will  duplicate  it 
before  the  commission,  and  also  show  them  how  to  do  it, 
so  that  their  value  as  parlor  magicians  will  be  as  great,  in 
that  one  particular,  as  his. 


Beyond  all  other  native  authors  Poe  and  Cooper  have 
long  been,  and  are  still,  the  exam plars  of  American  litera- 
ture to  the  non-English-speaking  world.  By  a  destiny 
the  converse  of  the  normal  course  of  things,  their  works, 
translated  into  foreimi  languages,  have  gained  and  kept  a 
vogue  wider  and  more  lasting  than  they  have  had  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  we  may  risk  the  assertion  that  at  this 
day  more  copies  of  their  <  omiiositions  are  sold  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  or,  at  all  events,  in  France,  than  of 
all  the  books  of  all  other  transatlantic  Writers  united. 

Poe  wished  to  be  known,  and  was  known  to  his  contem- 
poraries, in  a  fourfold  capacity,  not  only  as  a  novelist  and 
|ioet,  but  as  a  critic  and  speculative  thinker.  His  achieve- 
ments in  the  two  directions  last  named  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  not  unjustly  so,  though  much  more  may  be 
said  for  the  quality  of  his  criticism  than  for  his  ability 
to  pose  as  a  pioneer  in  abstruse  speculations  and  as  a 
builder  of  philosophies.  The  keenness  and  precision  of 
his  esthetic  intuitions  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  con- 
firmation of  his  judgment  in  the  case  of  many  reputations 
then  nascent  and  unheralded ;  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  formulated  any  authoritative  principles  of  literary 
adjudication,  or  to  nave  erected  any  abiding  standards 
of  taste.  His  learning  was  that  of  a  tyro,  his  science  a 
sciolist's;  and  his  efforts  at  constructive  thinking,  his 
giddy  evolutions  in  a  limbo  of  indistinguishable  physics 
and  metaphysics,  his  Icarian  flights  into  the  ether  of 
cosmogony  and  ontology,  would  be  ludicrous,  were 
not  derision  checked  by  the  Jovian  serenity  that  is  to- 
tally unconscious  of  its  own  inanity.  In  his  own  day  his 
fellow-countrymen  seem  to  have  thought  of  him  by  pref- 
erence as  a  Draconian  critic,  while  he  himself  believed, 
like  Coleridge — nor  is  this  by  any  means  his  only  point  of 
likeness  to  Coleridge — that  his  true  forte  lay  in  the  highest 
regions  of  science  and  philosophy,  among  the  great  svstem- 
framers,  by  the  side  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  and  Kep- 
ler and  Laplace.  That  such  misconceptions  could  be 
current  among  his  American  contemporaries,  or  seriously 
cherished  by  himself,  only  shows  how  incapable  this 
country  then  was  of  recognizing  genius,  and  now  blind 
genius  is  to  its  own  defects  and  limitations. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  his  novels,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  Poe's  claim  to  honor  of  a  specific  but 
brilliant  kind  remains  unshaken  by  hosts  of  imitators. 
Of  the  novelette,  the  short  story,  regarded  as  a  distinct 
type  of  art,  with  aims,  processes,  effects  and  fascinations 
of  its  own,  Poe,  among  all  modern  artists,  is  the  incom- 
parable master.  Here  and  there  his  rivals  may,  like  those 
chemists  who  with  infuriate  labor  and  at  egregious  cost 
evoke  a  single  duplicate  of  nature's  diamonds,  nave  pro- 
duced one  tale  that  may  deserve  to  rank  with  his  consum- 
mate compositions ;  but  never  since  the  Persian  fancy 
wove  the  sj>ells  that  enthrall  us  in  the  miscalled  "Arabian  " 
Nights,  has  any  man  enriched  the  world's  imaginative  liter- 
ature with  a  cluster  of  gems  so  exquisite,  so  limpid,  so  lus- 
trous. As  a  poet,  too,  Poe  has  kept  a  place,  which,  if  not 
lofty,  is  at  all  events  unique  and  lastingly  preempted,  for 
he  combines  qualities  whose  union  we  should  vainly  seek 
elsewhere.  For  what  at  first  sight  seems  more  incongru- 
ous and  incredible  than  a  combination  of  Coleridge  and 
Swinburne — a  fusion,  that  is  to  say,  of  metaphysics  with 
harmonies !  Vet  no  one  will  deny  that  in  the  dozen  lyrics 
which  present  the  sum  of  Poe's  success  in  song,  we  have 
not  so  much  an  echo  as  a  fellow-chord  of  Coleridge,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  unmistakable  forenote  of  Swinburne. 
Not  only  in  the  familiar  "  Raven,"  but  even  more  dis- 
tinctly in  "The  Haunted  Palace  "  and  "  Ulalume,"  we 
feel  ourselves  trans|K>rted  to  the  wierd,  mystical,  ghost- 
frequented  atmosphere  in  which  the  "Ancient  Mariner" 
is  steeped;  while  again,  in  "The  Raven,"  and  still  more 
noticeably  in  "  The  Bells,"  we  catch  enchanting  glimpses 
of  the  strange  border  land  between  poetry  and  music,  to 
which,  indeed,  Shelley's  instinct  had  already  pointed  us, 
but  whose  secrets  were  not  to  be  completely  disclosed 
until  the  author  of  "  Erectheus  "  and  "  \talanta  in  Caly- 
don  "  revealed  to  us  the  possibilities  of  a  symphony  in 
words.— New  York  Sun. 


Dr.  Logan,  of  Houston,  being  at  the  house  of  Judge 
Cummings,  asked  the  latter's  little  boy :  "  Don't  you  want 
to  see  the  elephant  in  the  circus,  that  has  so  much  intelli- 
gence? He  can  draw  the  cork  out  of  a  bottle,  put  the 
neck  of  it  in  his  mouth,  and  empty  it  down  his  throat." 
"If  that  is  all  he  can  do,  I  don't  care  to  see  him.  My 
pa  can  do  that.  I've  seen  him  do  it  more  than  a  dozen 
times  when  he  went  out  fishing."  It  may  be  remarked, 
incidentally,  that  the  room  was  full  of  company,  and  Judge 
Cummings  himself  was  present  and  listened  to  the  child- 
ish prattle  of  his  little  boy.—  Texas  Sif tings. 


lohn  Miggles  says  he  is  willing  to  stand  a  great  deal; 
but  when  his  wife  gives  him  a  curtain-lecture,  lasting 
from  11 :  30  p.  m.  to  1 : 30  a.  m.,  and  then  hangs  up  on 
the  sofa  the  next  day  a  tidy  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Where  were  you  last  nkht?"  it  is  a  trifle  over  the  line. 
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New  York,  February  12th. 
The  interest  in  amateur  dramatic  entertainments  is 
rowing  apace  in  this  neighborhood.  There  are  in  Brook- 
yn  several  successful  clubs  of  amateur  actors,  in  which 
leading  society  people  take  an  active  part,  and  there  are 
dozens  of  similar  clubs  in  this  city.  It  is  proposed  to 
hold  a  convention  here  in  the  spring,  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  the  different  amateur  clubs.  The  preliminary 
steps  have  already  been  taken.  A  New  York  millionaire 
who  takes  great  interest  in  the  subject,  has  offered  fo 
advance  the  money— several  hundred  thousand  dollars— 
to  build  a  big  theater  and  club-house  for  amateur  actors. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  seems  to  have  gained  a  firm 
foothold  in  Fifth  avenue.  A  few  nights  ago  the  house  of 
William  C.  Whitney,  who  is  much  talked  of  for  a  Cabinet 
position  under  President  Cleveland,  was  thrown  open  to 
the  devotees  of  the  drama  in  society,  and  a  beautiful 
entertainment  was  given.  The  house  was  was  exquisitely 
decorated  with  fragrant  flowers,  and  lighted  with  wax 
tapers  throughout.  The  tapestry  room  was  the  theater. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  beautiful  and  ancient  tapes- 
tries. Tickets  to  the  pageants  given  were  five  dollars 
each,  and  the  proceeds 
were  given  to  the  Pel- 
ham  Industrial  Schools. 
The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
grame  consisted  of  ta- 
bleaux vivanis,  and  some 
of  the  best  known  and 
most  beautiful  of  New 
York  society  women 
represented  feminine 
Shakespearean  charac- 
ters. Miss  Marie  was 
"Titania,"  from  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream, 
and  wore  soft,  white 
crepe  embroidered  with 
silver.  Mrs.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  as  "Katha- 
rine," Taming  of  the 
Shreiv,  wore  a  striking 
costume  of  orange  and 
white  brocade,  with  a 
gold  vail.  Mrs.  Pierre  Noel  as  "  Perdita,"  Winter's  Tale, 
appeared  in  a  charming  rustic  dress,  with  a  hat  and  field 
flowers.  "  Portia  "  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
who  wore  the  black  gown  and  cap.  Miss  Van  Duzer 
made  a  charming  "  Ophelia,"  attired  in  a  dress  of  pure 
white.  "Anne  Page"  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Sloan.  Her  costume,  one  of  the  most  effective  worn,  was 
of  shrimp  pink  and  cream  satin,  made  with  a  plain  skirt 
and  a  dainty  little  apron  and  cap,  rich  coffee-colored  lace 
trimming  on  it.  "  Juliet "  was  represented  by  Miss  Char- 
lotte Zerega,  who  wore  a  dress  copied  after  the  last  one 
worn  by  Mary  Anderson.  It  was  pale  pink  plush  com- 
bined with  silver  fawn  brocade,  and  trimmings  of  pearl 
passementerie.  Mrs.  William  Dinsmore,  as  "  Hermoine," 
made  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tableaux  of  the  evening. 
Her  dress,  designed  and  draped  by  F.  D.  Millet,  was  of 
pure  white  crepe  de  chine,  and  fell  in  statuesque  folds  to 
the  floor.  Miss  Jean  Turnure  personated  "Beatrice," 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  wore  a  becoming  white 
damask  and  crepe  dress  with  pearl  trimmings.  The  last 
tableau,  represented  Mrs.  George  Merritt  as  "  Cleopatra," 
in  an  effective  Eastern  costume  of  crimson  and  gold,  with 
many  jewels  and  a  long  vail  of  gold  and  white.  Beside 
the  tableaux  there  were  two  little  comedies,  Aux  Avant- 
Postes  and  Fair  Weather  and  Foul.  J.  Carroll  Beckwith 
and  Reginald  Cleveland  Coxe  were  called  in  to  pose 
the  ladies  who  took  part  in  the  tableaux. 

The  Kindergarten,  which  was  brought  out  on  Monday 
night  at  the  Third  Avenue  Theater,  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York,  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  amusing  plays  of 
its  kind  ever  produced  here.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
which  is  so  in  demand  now,  but  it  is  in  many  points  far 
better.  There  are  good  acting,  fine  singing,  graceful 
dancing  and  amusing  scenes  throughout.  A  number  of 
the  make-ups  are  most  comical,  and  there  are  some  toilets 
which  are  very  rich  and  elegant.  All  the  costumes  worn 
by  Miss  Rilla  Deaves  are  simply  superb,  and  she  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  actresses  on  the  American  stage.  She  was 
in  Rag  Baby  last  season.  Her  sister  Ada  takes  the  comic 
line,  and  her  "Widow  Magee  "  is  excellent.  The  'ead- 
ing  character  is  taken  by  Stanley  Macy,  and  in  his  artless 
way  of  talking,  singing  and  dancing  he  keeps  the  house 
filled  with  smiles.  By  the  way,  only  twenty-three  sum- 
mers have  touched  his  pearly  cheek.  Of  course,  I-ydia 
and  Emily  Yeamas  are  always  good.  "  Grinda  "  (James 
W.  Caffrey,  who  is  a  nephew  of  Barney  Williams)  makes 
a  great  success  in  his  quiet  part  of  the  "  I.unch  Fiend  " 
and  "General  Vellen."  The  author,  Mr.  Robert  Griffin 
Morris,  well  known  for  his  Pulse  of  New  York  and  other 
sensational  plays,  has  written  this  time  in  a  decidedly 
new  vein  for  him,  and  with  even  greater  success.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  cast  in  this  play  is  that  the  actors 
and  actresses  are  all  good,  and  many  of  them  well  known 
throughout  the  country.  Three  of  them  were  playing 
at  the  Madison  Square  last  season.  The  stage  manager 
is  Mr.  William  Seymour,  who  for  two  years  was  at  the 
Boston  Museum,  and  afterwards  at  the  Madison  Square. 

George  I.  Seney's  valuable  collection  of  pictures  will 
be  sold  on  March  3d  and  April  1st  and  2d.  Mr.  Seney 
had  excellent  taste,  and  during  his  prosperity  gathered 
one  of  the  best  private  collections  in  the  country.  The 
paintings,  engravings  and  etchings  will  have  to  help 
toward  paying  his  debts. 

Judge  Charles  H.  Truax,  of  the  Superior  Court,  is  dig- 
nified like  other  judges.  He  has  a  German  barber,  who 
always  shaves  him.  The  Judge  hurried  to  his  Harlem 
home  from  court,  the  other  day,  and  went  at  once  to  his 
barber,  as  he  wanted  to  take  his  wife  to  the  theater  in  the 
evening.  The  shaving  was  done,  and  the  barber  brought 
forth  his  bay-rum  bottle,  as  he  thought. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  selected  from  artists'  studios 


was  opened  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  to-day.  The 
Vedder  drawings,  which  were  there,  have  gone  to  Chicago. 

"Vas  the  veather  a  leedle  varm?  "  asked  Hans,  as  he 
rubbed  a  dash  of  the  liquid  into  the  judicial  hair. 

"  Great  Scott !  "  cx- 
aimed  the  Indue, 
"  that  stuff  is  hot!" 
"  Vas  it  a  leedle 

strong?  "  serenely  in- 
QUhed  the  barber, 
if  hen  lie  shook  out  a 
liberal  dash  of  the 
mixture,  and  rubbed 
it  in. 

"  Heavens  and 
earth  !  "  yelled  the 
Judge  as  he  grabbed 
lis  head,  j  u  m  pe  d 
from  the  chair  and 
rushed  out  of  the 
shop  without  his  coat 
or  his  hat.  He  ran 
to  a  neighboring  drug-store  and  had  an  antidote  applied 
to  stop  the  burning.  The  liquid  was  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  One  of  the  barber's  assistants  had  been  (  leaning 
sponges,  and  had  put  the  bottle  of  weak  sulphuric  acid  in 
place  of  his  master's  bay-rum  bottle.  Judge  Truax  was 
not  in  court  for  several  days,  and  had  much  trouble  from 
headaches  and  swellings  on  his  scalp. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Fanciers' Club  has  just  ended. 
It  was  held  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  contained 
about  ten  thousand  specimens  of  dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
pigeons,  and  pets  of  different  kinds.  One  cat  in  a  luxuri- 
ously upholstered 
cage  was  valued  at 
$1 ,000.  There  was 
a  big  rooster  with 
extraordinarily  long 
spurs.  Its  owner, 
respecting  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  garden 
where  J.  L.  Sullivan 
has  exhibited  him- 
self, and  consider- 
ing the  present  pop- 
ular outcry  against  ."Tju 
fighting  with  bare  Csy^t 
knuckles,  encased 
the  bird's  spurs  in 
miniature  boxing 
gloves.  The  effect 
was  extremely  ludi- 
crous. One  of  the 
most  interesting 
features  of  the  show  were  the  incubators,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  chicks  could  be  seen  picking  their  way  from 
their  prison  shells.  One  incubator  and  brooder,  in  which 
several  dozen  lonely  chicks  were  running  about,  was  la- 
beled, "  What  is  home  without  a  mother?" 

Mrs.  Lucille  Yseult  Dudley,  who  took  it  upon  herself 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  England  by  shooting  that  pinch- 
beck avenger  of  Ire- 
land's woes.  O'Dono- 
van  Rossa,  languishes 
in  the  Tombs  prison, 
while  her  victim  is  at 
St.  Vincent's  Hospi- 
tal, rapidly  recovering 
from  his  wound.  The 
llet  was  small,  and 
11  be  left  in  O'Dono- 
J,an.  Mrs.  Dudley  is 
<J  ather  good  looking, 
and  has  pleasing  man- 
.■y  ners.  She  gives  one 
C  the  impression  of  a 
She  has  a  whitewashed  cell  in 
the  woman's  department  ot  the  prison,  but  passes  all  her 
time  in  the  matron's  room,  where  she  sits  all  day  in  a 
comfortable  rocking-chair.  Her  only  occupation  is  the 
reading  of  every  newspaper  article  that  touches  upon  her 
case,  and  the  persual  of  the  mail,  which  is  large  and  of 
varied  character.  As  she  reads  each  letter  she  tucks  it 
away  in  the  fold  of  a  newspaper  that  lies  in  her  lap.  She 
talks  little,  and  is  always  quiet  in  her  demeanor,  except 
when  a  visitor  asks  about  her  past  history.  Then  she 
flares  up,  and  displays  a  violent  temper.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  out  her  exact  motive  in  shooting  Rossa.  The  com- 
mon explanation  is  this :  She  was  deceived  by  a  mock 
marriage  in  England.  A*ter  leaving  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  her,  she  tried  the  life  of  a  hospital  nurse,  but 
failed.  Then  she  came  to  America  and  tried  the  same 
thing,  with  little  success.  After  that  she  endeavored  to 
find  out  Rossa's  methods,  in  the  hope  that  her  revela- 
tions would  be  of  money  value  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. She  offered  Rossa  money  for  his  Emergency 
Fund,  and  asked  for  a  receipt  which  would  explain  how 
the  money  was  used.  Rossa  wouldn't  give  her  the  re- 
ceipt, because  the  money  was  to  be  used  for  household 
wants  and  newspaper  expense  bills.  She  saw  that  she 
could  not  make  anything  out  of  Rossa,  because  there- 
was  nothing  to  be  made,  and  shot  him  in  revenge  as 
well  as  in  the  hope  of  glory. 

Rossa  lives  with  his  wife  in  a  little  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Brooklyn.  His  only  means  of  support  are  edit- 
ing a  paper  that  cannot  bring  any  returns,  and  collecting 
a  profitable  Emergency  Fund.  There  was  never  a  pound 
of  dynamite  bought  with  money  from  that  fund.  He  will 
get  well  and  make  money  out  of  the  shooting.  The  cir- 
culation of  his  paper  has  largely  increased  since  he  was 
shot,  and  contributions  to  his  fund  have  taken  a  fresh 
start. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton  sailed  for  Europe,  on  the 
Servia,  yesterday.  Many  friends  were  on  the  pier  to  say 
"  good-bye  "  to  her,  and  many  others  who  could  not  be 
there  sent  beautiful  flowers.  P.  and  H. 


Yankee  schoolmistress. 
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THE  TWADDLER. 


W  hile  strolling  up  Market  street  on  Monday  afternoon, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  distinguished  young 
friend  Judge  Sullivan. 

"  You  are  the  most  generous  man  alive,"  said  I,  after 
we  had  shaken  hands. 

"How  so,  Persiflage?"  he  asked,  manifestly  much 
pleased. 

"Why,"  I  replied,  "you  awarded  $55,000  to  Sarah 
Althea's  counsel,  and  in  dividing  it  among  them  you 
gave  yourself  nothing." 

It  seemed  to  relieve  His  Honor  a  good  deal  when 
George  W.Tyler  at  this  moment  came  up  and  joined 
us. 

"  Howdy,  Persiflage,  howdy?"  said  this  amiable  man. 

"Capital,"  I  answered,  "capital.  By  the  way,  George, 
I'm  thinking  of  moving,  and  would  like  to  know  what 
terms  I  could  get  at  the  Palace  Hotel?" 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I  know?"  said  Tyler. 

"  Well,  it  looks  very  much  as  though,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  our  young  friend  Sullivan  here,  you  will  own  the 
establishment  before  long,  and  I  always  like  to  go  to 
headquarters  for  information." 

Tyler  punched  His  Honor  in  the  ribs  and  roared.  I 
laughed  myself,  but  our  friend  Sullivan  didn't  seem  to 
enjoy  the  conversation,  and  continued  on  his  way.  Tyler 
left  me  and  hurried  after  him,  as  if  anxious  not  to  let  him 
get  out  of  his  sight. 

I  called  that  evening  upon  Mrs.  Sharon,  to  congratulate 
her  upon  the  handsome  income  with  which  Judge  Sul- 
livan has  kindly  provided  her. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  I,  "  I  felicitate  you,  not 
only  upon  your  good  luck  in  a  financial  way,  but  also 
upon  the  happy  circumstance  that  you  exemplify  a  great 
moral  truth  for  the  encouragement  of  your  charming 
sex." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  my  wealthy  and  fine-looking 
friend,  "  how  nicely  you  talk,  Mr.  Persiflage." 
"  Our  mutual  friend  and  admirer,  Judge  Sullivan,  has 

"Isn't  he  just  too  sweet  for  anything!"  cried  Mrs. 
Sharon,  in  her  girlish  way. 

"  Judge  Sullivan  has  decreed  that  you  shall  have  an  in- 
come that  a  queen  might  envy  you.  He  has  given  you, 
madam,  a  monthly  allowance  that  is  equivalent  to  the  in- 
terest on  a  million  dollars  invested  in  three  per  cent  gov- 
ernment bonds.    He  has  made  you  a  millionaire." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  him,  I'm  sure,"  she  murmured, 
smilingly. 

"  Kind  iojou,  yes;  but  how  much  kinder  to  your  sex  ! 
You  stand,  madam,  upon  a  pedestal  of  silver,  a  golden 
statue  of  Virtue  Rewarded.  While  all  the  world  else  was 
disposed  to  regard  you  as  a  harlot,  willing  to  sell  yourself 
at  the  best  price  you  could  get  to  a  man  old  enough  to 
be  your  grandfather,  and  who  bent  your  wits  to  black- 
mailing him  when  he  grew  tired  of  you,  our  discerning 
young  friend  Sullivan  pierced  the  fog  of  appearances,  and 
beheld  you  in  the  white  robes  of  innocence.  In  you, 
madam,  who  seemed  to  the  world  about  as  bad  a  lot  as 
(lod  often  puts  in  one  package,  this  youth  with  a  tele- 
scopic eye  has  perceived  a  true  and  injured  wife,  whose 
wrongs  demand  in  redress  an  award  of  alimony  larger  than 
was  ever  given  before  by  any  court  to  any  woman." 

"  He's  real  sweet,"  repeated  the  lady. 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  I  rejoined.  "From  his  be- 
nignant, caressing  manner  toward  you  while  you  were  on 
the  witness-stand  during  the  trial,  I  formed  the  opinion 
that  he  thinks  the  same  of  you." 

At  this  juncture  Judge  Terry  came  in,  and  I  bade  the 
wronged  and  suffering  angel  good  night. 


While  sitting  at  the  club  on  Wednesday  night,  listening 
to  my  friend  i'ixlcy,  who  was  giving  me  his  views  on  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  church  on  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States,  I  dropped  off  into  a  doze.  No  doubt 
I  fell  to  dreaming,  for  I  heard  Pixley  say,  with  a  sort  of 
ferocious  energy,  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  a  man  who  says  he 
believes  in  the  alleged  phenomena  of  Spiritualism  is 
either  a  knave  or  a  fool — a  knave  or  a  fool,  by  gad!  And 
if  any  of  my  acquaintances  have  any  faith  in  the  tricks  of 
the  rascals  who  call  themselves  mediums,  they  have  had 
too  much  respect  for  me  to  tell  me  so." 

At  this  moment  Senator  Stanford  came  up  and  chatted 
with  us.  I  spoke  suddenly  of  the  great  interest  that  was 
being  shown  at  present  in  Spiritualism. 
•  "Yes,"  said  the  Senator,  "there  arc  some  things  in 
Spiritualism  that  are  inexplicable  to  me.  For  instance, 
when  I  was  in  New  York,  Slade,  the  medium,  put  two 
slates  together,  with  a  bit  of  pencil  between  them.  I  held 
the  slates  on  my  shoulder  with  my  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  distinctly  heard  the  pencil  writing.  Wasn't  it  won- 
derful?" 

"  In  its  way,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pixley,  "  but  I've  seen  more 
marvelous  things.  Why,  ore  night  at  a  seance  in  this 
city  I  saw  a  plug  hat  pass  through  a  mahogany  table,  and 
presently  we  found  it  encasing  one  of  the  table's  legs, 
which  passed  clear  through  the  crown.  The  next  minute 
the  hat  was  on  top  of  the  table  again,  with  no  sign  of  in- 
jury, and  as  good  as  new.  It  was  my  hat.  Any  man 
who  says  there's  nothing  in  Spiritualism  is  either  a  knave 
or  a  fool.    Don't  you  think  so,  Senator?" 

Mr.  Stanford  arose,  and#glancing  out  of  the  window, 
asked  : 

"Do  you  sec  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in  shape  of  a 
camel,  Pixley?' 

"  By  the  mass,"  cried  Mr.  Pixley,  eagerly,  "and  'tis 
like  a  camel,  indeed  ! " 

"  Melhinks  it  is  like  a  weasel,"  murmured  Mr.  Stan- 
ford. 

"  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel,"  agreed  Mr.  Pixley. 
"  Or  like  a  whale? " 

"  Very  like  a  whale,"  assented  Mr.  Pixley. 
Here  I  awoke,  and  my  dear  friend  Pixley  (who  is  known 
as  Polonius  Pixley  in  the  club)  was  gone. 

Persiflage, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WAS  HOBBS  RIGHT? 


It  was  odd,  the  way  I  first  met  Hobbs.  I  had  been  in 
Florence  a  year,  ostensibly  finishing  my  education — a 
phrase  always  vague  enough  when  applied  to  young  men 
who  perform  that  important  operation  abroad,  but  espe- 
cially vague  in  my  case.  Insensible  absorption  doubtless 
did  something  for  me,  hut  as  I  looked  back  over  the  year 
I  could  see  no  very  definite  acquisitions,  and  was  not  at 
all  pleased  with  the  retrospect.  My  well-planned  assault 
on  the  Italian  language  had  speedily  dwindled  into  a  des- 
ultory skirmish  on  the  borderlands,  that  gave  me  nothing 
but  subsistence,  for  I  had  barely  learned  enough  to  order 
a  dinner,  while  as  for  art — well,  I  began  at  the  wrong  end 
of  that,  and  had  been  ever  since  in  inextricable  confusion. 
To  be  sure,  I  could  talk  learnedly  enough  about  it — with 
those  who  knew  less  of  it  than  I  did — but  I  did  not,  and 
could  not,  understand  it,  and  had  to  content  mvself  with 
simply  learning  it.  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  books 
— a  not  unnatural  reaction,  as  thev  had  been  somewhat 
forcibly  brought  to  it  during  my  college  days.  My  friends 
were  uninteresting,  and  music  had  few  charms  for  me;  so 
I  found  myself  spending  many  hours  in  my  rooms,  asking 
myself  a  good  many  times  what  I  was  good  for,  without 
ever  getting  anything  like  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  had 
about  made  up  my  mind  to  go  home  and  do  something, 
when  I  met  Hobbs. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  over  my  breakfast  in  the 
cafe  where  I  took  that  meal,  feeling  more  than  usually 
dissatisfied  with  the  world  in  general  and  myself  in  partic- 
ular, and  gazing  idly  out  of  the  o[>en  window  at  the 
passers-by,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  little 
child  that  had  strayed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  run  over  by  a 
rapidly  approaching  carriage,  the  driver  of  which  was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  its  occupants.  I  started  to  my 
feet  with  an  involuntary  cry,  and  as  I  did  so  saw  a  yount' 
man  dart  from  the  opposite  sidewalk,  snatch  the  child 
from  under  the  horse's  feet  and  deposit  it  at  the  cafe  door, 
where  it  was  claimed  by  an  agitated  young  woman,  vho 
began  a  voluble  thank-offering.  The  young  man  smiled, 
nodded,  and,  entering  the  cafe,  took  a  seat  at  the  table 
next  mine.  I  have  always  found  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
trying  to  assign  nationality,  character  and  occupation  to 
people  thus  thrown  in  my  way,  and  turned  eagerly  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  street  to  a  scrutiny  of  the  new- 
comer. The  subject  of  my  speculations  this  time  was  in 
no  way  remarkable.  It  was  a  young  man  of  medium 
height  and  slender  figure,  with  dark  (almost  sallow)  com- 
plexion, and  tolerably  regular  features.  Nothing  in  his 
dress  served  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  occupants 
of  the  cafe,  unless  it  was  a  certain  negligence  that  is  sel- 
dom found  in  the  young  men  of  Florence.  His  clothes 
fitted  him  well,  yet  he  seemed  not  to  know  it,  for  he 
sprawled  out  in  his  chair  as  if  clothes  were  furthest  from 
his  thoughts;  his  vest  was  half  unbuttoned,  his  coat 
dusty.  Altogether,  he  was  totally  uninteresting,  and  1 
would  probably  never  have  noticed  him  had  it  not  been 
for  the  incident  in  the  street.  I  was  deliberating  whether 
to  class  him  as  Austrian  or  Greek,  for  I  felt  sure  he  was 
no  Italian,  when  he  looked  up,  caught  my  eye,  smiled 
slightly,  and  said,  "Good  morning."  Then  I  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  blue,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  smile 
— the  pleasantest,  frankest  smile  I  have  ever  seen — I  re- 
sponded, "Good  morning,"  and  wondered  where  I  had 
met  him.  Trying  to  decide  this  question  I  turned  anain 
to  the  window,  and  only  observed  from  the  corners  of  my 
eyes  that  he  drank  his  coffee  as  if  he  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it,  and  when  he  had  finished  it  took  a  cigarette  from  his 
pocket,  lighted  it,  and  settled  back  in  his  chair  as  if  he 
meant  to  enjoy  that  also.  After  smoking  a  few  moments 
he  got  up,  and,  coming  to  my  table,  stood  looking  out  of 
the  window  for  a  long  time  in  silence.  At  length  he 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Bored? " 

"What  does  the  fellow  mean?"  I  thought,  and  was 
about  to  reply  curtly,  when,  looking  up,  I  saw  that  he 
was  smiling  at  me. 

"Bored!  Why,  no.  Why  do  you  ask?"  I  asked, 
feebly. 

"  Because  you  look  so,"  he  answered,  promptly. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know  but  that  I  am  a  little 
at  a  loss  for  something  to  do  this  morning." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence,  with  a  half- 
wondering,  half-quizzical  look  in  his  eyes,  and  then 
said : 

"  I  am  likely  to  have  excitement  enough  before  noon." 
"  How's  that?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  my  landlord  has  intimated  somewhat  pointedly 
that  if  my  rent  is  not  paid  this  morning  my  rooms  must 
be  vacated  at  once.  I  am  a  painter,  and  he  thinks  a 
poor  one,  for  he  will  not  see  enough  evidence  of  genius  in 
me  to  make  him  willing  to  trust  me  any  longer.  He  is 
absurdly  ludicrous  when  angry,  and  if  you  think  it  will 
furnish  you  any  amusement,  why  come  along  and  see  it. 
I  shall  enjoy  it  immensely." 

Nothing  loath  for  even  this  trivial  diversion,  and  feel- 
ing an  unaccountable  interest  in  this  strange  fellow,  I  got 
up  and  followed  him  into  the  street.  He  thrust  his 
hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and,  turning  down  a 
side  street,  led  the  way  toward  a  part  of  the  city  more 
noted  for  its  aristocracy  four  centuries  ago  than  to-day. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  number  of  pictures  for 
sale  in  the  shops,  and  thought  that  some  of  them  might 
have  been  sold,  but  I  have  been  looking  around,  and  find 
that  they  have  not  been  going  off  very  fast ;  "  and  added, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  I  don't  like  my  rooms,  anyway; 
they're  too  small,  and  the  light's  not  good." 

Arrived  at  length  at  our  destination,  we  ascended 
flight  after  flight  of  steps  until  we  reached  the  rooms,  a 
studio  and  bed-room,  in  the  top  story. 

A  half  a  dozen  unfinished  pictures  stood  on  easels  and 
against  the  walls  in  the  studio.  The  scant  furniture  was 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  description.  A  rickety, 
plebeian-looking  chair  stood  before  a  delicately  carved 
writing-desk  that  might  have  graced  the  palace  of  a 
Medici.  On  the  floor  was  a  Turkish  rug,  much  worn, 
and  liberally  bestrewed  with  bits  of  rag  and  cigarette 


stumps.  On  the  mantel  stood  an  iron  figure  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, flanked  by  cigars,  a  blacking  brush,  books,  let- 
ters. I  had  barely  noted  these  things  when  the  landlord, 
a  short,  fat  ball  of  a  man,  entered;  grew  very  much  ex- 
cited when  informed  that  there  was  no  money  for  him — 
inflating  himself  until  he  looked  like  a  toy  balloon  at  the 
beginning  ot  each  of  his  shrill  sentences,  and  then 
gradually  blowing  off,  until  at  the  end  he  seemed  about 
half  his  original  size,  only  to  repeat  the  inflation  and  col- 
lapse with  as  great  rapidity  as  was  consistent  with  the 
enormous  quantity  of  air  that  must  be  required.  My 
new  friend  took  it  very  coolly,  being  probably  by  that 
time  well  accustomed  to  it,  and  paid  very  little  attention 
to  the  Tuscan  (who  grew  red  and  visibly  weaker),  but  de- 
liberately filled  a  large  meerschaum,  and,  having  lighted 
it,  dragged  a  large  trunk  from  the  bed-room,  and  began 
unceremoniously  pitching  things  into  it. 

The  landlord  was  by  this  time  completely  exhausted, 
and  leaned  against  the  wall,  panting  for  breath,  his  little 
red  eyes  the  only  signs  of  the  fires  within.  I  inquired  of 
my  new  acquaintance  if  he  had  engaged  rooms  elsewhere, 
and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  asked  where  he  was 
going.  "  That  is  more  than  I  know,"  he  said ;  whereupon 
I  remarked  that  I  had  more  rooms  than  I  .needed,  and 
would  be  pleased  if  he  would  occupy  one  of  mine  until 
he  succeeded  in  finding  some  to  suit  him. 

"All  right ;  much  obliged,"  he  said,  and  went  on  pack- 
ing, as  he  called  it. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  night  found  Hobbs  sitting 
luxuriously  in  my  easy-chair,  and  looking  as  happy  and 
contented  as  if  I  were  his  best-beloved  brother.  He 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  get  rooms  during  the 
following  week,  being  considerably  hampered  by  his  ina- 
bility to  perform  certain  conditions  as  to  prepayment. 

By  the  time  he  had  been  with  me  a  week  I  had  decided 
to  remain  in  Florence  six  months  longer.  One  of  the 
windows  of  my  sitting-room  furnished  just  the  light  he 
needed  for  his  work,  so  in  it  he  placed  his  easel.  My 
evenings,  before  dull  and  profitless,  were  now  spent  in 
pleasant  converse  with  Hobbs,  whom  I  found  a  most 
delightful  companion.  He  had  traveled  much,  and 
seemed  to  know  a  little  of  every  possible  subject,  though 
when  he  had  traveled  or  how  he  had  learned  so  much 
— for  he  was  barely  five-and-twenty,  and  rarely  read  any- 
thing— were  equally  inexplicable  to  me.  I  became  much 
attached  to  him  ;  indeed,  his  genial  insouciance,  his  utter 
unselfishness,  and  his  bright,  ever  ready  wit,  were  all-con- 
quering ;  and  yet  as  I  learned  to  know  him  better  I  saw 
that  he  had  many  faults.  Foremost  of  these  was  his 
utter  thriftlessness.  He  would  pass  whole  weeks  of  impe- 
cuniosity,  as  gay  as  a  lark,  living  in  a  haphazard  Bohe- 
mian way.  refusing  any  assistance,  finishing  his  dinner  of 
a  crust  and  glass  of  water  with  a  merry  dissertation  u|X)n 
the  folly  of  high-living;  and  then,  a  picture  being  sold, 
would  insist  upon  a  supper  at  the  most  expensive  restau- 
rant in  the  city,  and  on  such  occasions  no  game  was  too 
rare,  no  wines  too  costly,  and  no  cigars  too  good  for  us. 
I  always  protested  against  such  extravagance,  but  argu- 
ment and  supplication  were  alike  in  vain,  for  he  brushed 
them  aside  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  would  take  no 
refusal.  And  what  a  treat  were  those  supers  to  me! 
Hobbs,  always  entertaining,  became  fairly  magical  under 
the  triple  influence  of  meat,  wine  and  a  filled  purse. 

Another  trait  that  displeased  me  in  Hobbs  was  his 
inconsistency.  He  was  very  clear  and  positive  in  his 
opinions,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  strict  views  of  morality;  yet  he  never 
went  to  church,  although  intending  to,  occasionally 
drank  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him,  and,  I  regret  to 
add,  swore  with  great  vigor  and  fluency  when  his  pictures 
were  rejected.  He  was  very  irregular  in  his  work,  and 
would  pass  weeks  without  touching  a  brush  to  the  canvas, 
and  then  for  a  week  paint  almost  incessantly.  He  always 
seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  finished  productions, 
and  never  saw  the  least  injustice  in  any  critisms  that  any- 
one ventured  to  make,  and  yet  he  was  a  shrewd  critic  of 
others'  work.  He  was  always  lamenting  that  he  was  not 
famous.  A  famous  painter,  he  said,  could  paint  as  he 
chose.  I  suggested  that  famous  painters  chose  to  paint 
well,  and  that  fame  was  only  to  be  attained  by  following 
the  methods  of  the  great  masters.  He  would  vehemently 
declare  that  the  great  masters  might  be  hanged — that  no 
man  was  worthy  the  name  of  artist  unless  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  was  brave  enough  to  say  it  in  his  own 
way.  I  found  it  a  pleasant  pastime  to  sit  and  watch 
Hobbs  at  his  work.  He  was  never  so  absorbed  but  that 
he  could  listen  and  talk,  and  it  was  on  these  occasions  that 
I  began  to  derive  my  first  correct  ideas  on  art,  for  what- 
ever Hobbs  was  in  practice,  in  all  theory  he  was  well  nigh 
perfect.  I  can  see  him  now,  pausing  to  turn  and  bran- 
dish his  brush  at  me,  as  he  lays  down  his  ideas. 

One  day,  upon  returning  from  my  morning  walk,  I 
found  Hobbs  engaged  in  painting  the  portrait  of  a  young 
woman,  while  an  older  one  sat  in  a  window  working  upon 
some  embroidery.  I  recognized  the  latter  as  Mrs.  An- 
stein.the  wife  of  an  old  American  resident,  and  the  former 
was  introduced  as  her  niece,  Miss  Vernon,  just  out  from 
America.  Miss  Vernon  was  very  beautiful,  with  delicate 
complexion,  fair  hair,  and  dark  blue  eyes.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Hobbs  and  she  had  already  become  good 
friends,  and  I  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  rapidly  as  he  worked,  her  image  was  being  transferred 
to  something  other  than  his  canvas  with  still  greater 
rapidity.  She  sat  apparently  all  unconscious  that  there 
was  any  other  than  a  purely  business  aspect  to  the  sitting. 
Hobbs  talked  a  great  deal  and  made  himself  very  enter- 
taining, and  I  thought  the  more  so  that  Miss  Vernon 
seemed  an  excellent  listener.  She  seemed  without  the 
least  pretense ;  frankly  confessed  her  ignorance  of  subjects 
with  which  many  young  women  would  have  feigned 
acquaintance,  and  received  the  delicate  compliments 
which  Hobbs  ventured  as  he  put  in  an  eye  or  a  lock  of 
hair,  as  if  she  had  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  but  was  a  lit- 
tle afraid  his  judgment  was  not  good. 

Before  the  portrait  was  finished  Hobbs  had  become  a 
frequent  caller  at  Mrs.  Anstein's,  and  not  long  after  he 
told  me  one  day  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Vernon.  As 
I  had  foreseen  the  likelihood  of  this  result  I  was  not  sur- 


prised, and  congratulated  him  warmly,  as  I  thought  it 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him.  He  said  it  was 
Miss  Vernon's  wish  that  the  engagement  should  not  be 
made  public  for  a  time. 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  support  a  wife  when  you  find 
it  so  difficult  to  support  yourself? "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  that'll  be  all  right,"  said  he. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  she  is  poor?  "  I  observed. 

"Yes,"  said  Hobbs.  "What  of  that?  So  am  I;" 
and,  throwing  his  leg  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  he  sur- 
veyed the  room  as  if  to  see  how  it  would  do  for  Mrs. 
Hobbs. 

After  this  he  worked  steadily  and  with  good  success,  and 
might  have  laid  by  some  money  had  he  been  endowed 
with  the  least  prudence,  but  he  saved  nothing.  I  did 
not  despair,  for  I  knew  that  Miss  Vernon  had  never  been 
rich,  and  I  heard  her  described  as  a  young  woman  of 
good  sense,  so  I  thought  she  might  easily  appoint  her- 
self financier. 

One  evening  about  a  month  after  his  engagement, 
Hobbs  came  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  I  saw  at  once  that 
something  had  happened  to  disturb  him.  He  was  pale 
and  haggard,  and  his  eye  avoided  mine.  He  dropped 
into  a  chair,  and  seemed  plunged  in  deep  thought.  I 
thought  him  ill,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
"  Nothing,"  he  said.  When  I  went  to  bed  I  left  him 
sitting  there,  with  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him  and 
his  head  on  his  breast,  and  when  I  entered  the  room  in 
the  morning  he  was  there  still,  looking  as  if  he  had  not 
moved.  He  arose,  said  "Good  morning,"  and,  going 
to  the  mantel,  filled  and  lit  his  pipe. 

After  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  he  took  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  still  walking 
to  and  fro,  began : 

"  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you.  It  is  about  myself,  and 
will  explain  my  conduct  last  night.  You  have  doubtless 
wondered  some  about  my  past  history.  It  has  been  un- 
eventful. I  was  born  in  a  city  of  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  my  father  was  a  portrait  painter,  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  before  him.  When  1  was  five 
years  old  my  father  died  poor,  and  left  my  mother  and 
myself  to  the  care  of  his  best  friend,  a  man  some  years 
younger  than  himself,  who  had  been  attracted  to  him  by 
his  love  for  art.  To  this  man  I  owe  everything  1  have  and 
am.  All  that  is  good  in  me  comes  from  his  bounty  and 
example.  When  I  was  twenty-one  I  told  him  that  I  was 
resolved  to  rely  no  more  on  him,  and  that  I  meant  to  try 
and  justify  by  my  life  his  great  goodness  to  me.  I  meant 
it,  and  have  honestly  tried  to  keep  my  word.  He  told 
me  earnestly  that  he  had  no  fears  for  my  future  if  1  would 
only  do  my  duty  as  I  saw  it.  I  have  always  seen  my  duty 
clearly  and  rightly  enough,  but  I  don't  remember  ever 
having  done  it  thoroughly.   

"  Last  night  Miss  Vernon  told  me  that  the  time  had 
come  for  making  our  engagement  known.  Her  parents, 
she  said,  had  always  intended  to  marry  her  to  an  old  fam- 
ily friend,  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  who  had  loved 
her  from  a  child,  who  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  her  re- 
spect, and  whom  she  would  probably  have  married  had 
she  not  met  me.  She  said  that  he  is  now  about  starting 
for  Florence,  and  that  she  thought  her  parents  ought  to 
be  informed  of  our  engagement  before  he  arrives.  Then 
taking  a  photograph  alburn  from  the  table  she  opened  it 
and  said,  'This  is  he;  do  you  not  think  him  handsome?' 
The  face  was  that  of  the  man  whose  kindness  to  me  I 
have  told  you  of.  I  was  too  much  overcome  to  say  any- 
thing, and  came  away  at  once,  pleading  a  sudden  indis- 
position. I  spent  last  night  in  trying  to  find  out  my  duty 
in  this  matter.  I  have  found  it.  I  see  it  clearly.  I  shall 
see  Miss  Vernon  for  the  last  time  tcr-night,  and  leave 
Florence  to-morrow." 

All  the  arguments  that  my  ingenuity  could  suggest  were 
vain. 

That  night  when  Hobbs  called  at  Mrs.  Anstein's  he 
found  Miss  Vernon  alone.  What  happened,  what  he 
said,  or  how  he  explained  his  conduct,  are  things  I  do 
not  know.  I  only  know  that  he  left  Florence  for  Lon- 
don the  next  morning,  and  that  Miss  Vernon  was  ill  for 
several  weeks. 

Fifteen  years  passed  before  I  saw  Hobbs  again  last 
summer.  He  lives  in  a  pleasant  villa  in  a  London 
suburb,  with  a  white-haired  lady  who  is  wholly  devoted 
to  her  son.  Hobbs  is  famous  now,  and  paints  as  he 
pleases. 

He  has  not  changed  much ;  his  dark  hair  is  well 
streaked  with  gray,  and  he  has  wrinkles  about  his  eyes 
and  forehead  that  forty  years  ought  not  to  have  put  there, 
but  the  pleasant  ways  and  happy  smiles  are  still  his,  only 
tempered  and  softened. 

One  night  we  had  sat  long  in  his  library,  talking  of  our 
Florence  days.  The  fire  was  burning  low.  We  were 
both  talked  out.  After  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  clock,  Hobbs  said: 
"  Those  days  were  the  pleasantest  of  my  life.  For  a  few 
weeks  I  was  really  happy.  I  have  thought  much  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  left  Florence.  I  have,  I 
think,  thought  of  every  possible  aspect  of  the  subject, 
and  think  now,  as  I  thought  then,  that  I  was  simply  do- 
ing my  duty.  And  yet,  had  I  it  all  to  do  over  again  I 
would  let  duty  go.  The  consciousness  of  having  done 
my  duty  has  not  brought  me  one  moment's  happiness. 
Perhaps  our  standard  is  wrong,  or  there's  something 
higher  than  duty." 

I  said  nothing.  What  could  I  say?  I  was  uncertain 
whether  he  knew  what  I  did — that  his  friend  had  been 
long  delayed  in  getting  to  Forence,  and  that  Miss  Vernon 
had  rejected  him  and  married  a  Italian  gentleman. —  IV. 
G.  David,  in  Current. 


Mr.  Talmage  says :  "  The  chain  of  life  is  made  up  of  a 
great  variety  of  links— long  links  and  small  links,  iron 
links,  gold  links,  beautiful  links,  ugly  links,  solemn  links 
and  mirthful  links— but  they  are  all  part  of  one  chain  of 
destiny."  True,  very  true;  but  why  not  add  missing 
links,  sausage  links.,  bobolinks  and  lynx.— Boston  Post. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  COAT  LIKE  PROCTOR'S. 


Chapter  I. 

If  I  could  truthfully  say  that  none  knew  Luther  Ruther- 
ford but 'to  love  him,  comparative  happiness  would  be 
one  of  my  possessions.  I  am  Luther  Rutherford;  which 
fact,  you  will  doubtless  perceive,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  feel  such  an  interest  in  him. 

At  a  very  early  age— how  early  I  do  not  know— the  be- 
lief that  I  should  preach  the  gospel  took  almost  entire 
possession  of  my  being.  My  mother  encouraged  the  idea, 
for  she  used  to  tell  me  what  great  good  I  would  accom- 
plish when  I  became  the  feeder  of  a  flock.  She  never 
lived  to  realize  her  hopes,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
I  was  not  a  strong  boy,  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
convinced  my  parents  that  I  was  designed  for  the  minis- 
try. We  were  very  poor,  living  on  a  hillside  farm  streaked 
with  gullies.  One  of  my  early  duties  was  to  sweep  out 
the  church,  and  when  my  task  was  completed  I  would 
often  stand  in  the  pulpit  and  preach  to  an  imaginary  con- 
gregation. No  one  seemed  to  think  that  I  needed  any 
especial  training.  This  could  not  have  resulted  from  a 
strong  faith  in  my  natural  ability,  for  even  in  the  little 
school  I  sometimes  attended  I  was  thought  to  be  remark- 
ably dull  for  a  chil  i  of  my  years  and  experience.  I  don't 
know  what  particular  experience  was  meant,  unless  it  was 
my  custom  of  sweeping  out  the  church. 

My  father  and  mother  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other,  and  I  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  who  thought  that 
the  farm  work  of  the  present  was  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  the  gospel  work  of  the  future.  He  was  a 
great,  strong,  burly  man,  and  from  the  first  I  thought  that 
argument  on  my  part  would  avail  nothing.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  my  parents  had  died  merely  to 
punish  me,  and  that  he  was  the  administrator  of  the  de- 
sign. He  never  but  once  exhibited  violence — a  time 
when  he  found  me  lying  in  the  hay,  reading  a  tract, 
pleasantly  entitled  "The  Anguish  of  Torment."  He 
said  nothing  particularly,  but  taking  up  a  bridle,  he  gave 
me  such  proof  of  his  non-approval  that  for  awhile  I 
did  not  know  whether  I  had  been  cut  in  two  or  simply 
lost  one  of  my  legs.  After  this  my  apostolic  contempla- 
tion was  indulged  while  the  old  fellow  was  asleep,  but 
nothing  could  change  me.  I  regarded  myself  as  being 
persecuted,  like  many  of  the  saints  had  been,  and  I  took 
a  dreary  pride  in  it;  still  I  was  very  strict  in  my  walk,  and 
felt  that  a  second  visitation  of  bridle-rein  and  manly  ex- 
ertion was  not  to  be  encouraged.  I  succeeded  in  steal- 
ing much  time,  and  when  I  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  I 
could  read  understandingly,  and  could  write  a  little — an 
accomplishment  which  I  practiced  with  agoose-quill  and 
poke-berry  ink.  One  day,  thinking  that  I  had  done 
quite  enough  work  for  my  uncle,  I  went  to  him  and 
said — 

"  Uncle,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  I  was  beginning 
my  life's  work." 

"  It  is  about  time  that  you  were  doing  something,"  said 
he. 

"  1  mean,  sir,  that  it  is  time  that  I  should  go  out  and 
preach  the  gospel." 

"  Preach  the  gospel ! "  he  replied,  indignantly ;  "  you've 
got  no  education.    How  can  you  preach?" 

"  Peter  had  no  education,  either,"  I  suggested. 

"  The  fool's  retort!"  replied  the  old  man.  "Do  you 
think  that  you  have  been  called? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  Anybody  that's  so  slow  about  get- 
ting up  in  the  morning  when  he  is  called,  ain't  apt  to  an- 
swer a  call  to  preach.  May  be,  though,  it  didn't  come 
while  you  were  in  bed." 

The  old  man  leaned  on  his  hoe,  and  laughed.  "  Preach ! 
Why,  confound  your  lazy  skin !  you'd  better  think  about 
paying  me  for  your  board." 

I  tried  to  be  melting  in  my  look  of  reproach,  but  I  soon 
felt  that  no  mortal  eye  could  rebuke  him. 

"I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  for  you,- sir,"  I 
ventured  to  remark. 

"  Yes,  and  have  eat  a  devilish  sight." 

"  I  see  that  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  you.  Uncle,  do  you 
ever  think  about  dying?" 

He  looked  up  quickly,  and  I  thought  his  serious  con- 
sideration had  at  last  been  engaged. 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  do  you  think  you'll  go?" 

"  See  that  old  orchard  over  yonder?  "  pointing.  "  I'll  go 
there,  I  reckon." 

"  Your  body  will  go  there,  but  where  will  your  soul  go? " 

"  That  is  none  of  my  business.  Man  handles  the  body ; 
God  handles  the  soul.  If  God  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  the-soul,  all  right.    I'd  be  a  fool  to  advise  Him." 

"  You  can  pray  that  your  soul  may  be  kept  out  of  tor- 
ment." 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  that;  but  if  God  thinks  that  torment  is 
the  right  place,  I  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  say." 
"There  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  you,  uncle." 
"Not  a  bit." 

"  I  am  now  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself." 
"All  right." 

"  I  shall  leave  you  at  once." 

He  accompanied  me  to  the  house.  When  I  had  taken 
leave  of  the  family,  he  handed  me  a  package,  and  said — 

"  Open  that  when  you  are  out  on  the  road." 

I  shook  hands  with  him  and  turned  away.  When  I 
opened  the  package  I  felt  like  turning  back  and  striking 
the  old  man.    He  had  wrapped  up  a  bar  of  soap. 

Chaptkr  II. 

I  hired  myself  to  a  farmer,  agreeing  to  work  half  the 
time  for  the  privilege  of  going  to  school  the  other  half, 
but  it  seemed  that  the  crop  was  always  endangered  or 
that  wood  must  be  hauled,  for  I  don't  think  that  during  a 
year's  time  I  was  allowed  to  enjoy  two  months  of  my 
dearly  bought  privilege.  At  last,  finding  that  I  could  in- 
terest no  one  in  my  cause,  I  decided  to  preach  anyway. 
The  neighboring  minister  agreed  to  let  me  take  his  place 
for  one  day.  This  was  my  first  thrill  of  genuine  happi- 
ness.  The  fear  of  facing  an  audience  could  not  mar  the 


quiet  joy  I  felt — that  is,  until  I  reached  the  church.  Then, 
with  a  sickening  sensation  I  saw  my  uncle  drive  up  with 
a  wagon-load  of  his  family.  More  than  a  year  had  passed 
since  I  had  seen  him,  but  without  any  demonstrations  of 
surprise  or  gladness,  he  began  talking  to  me  as  though 
but  a  few  hours  had  elapsed  since  we  parted.  Drawing 
me  to  one  side,  he  said : 

"  I  lave  you  got  one  of  them  bloody  sermons  you  used  to 
write  with  poke-bcrrics?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  I  brought  an  extra  check-rein  along, 
and  I  thought  that  if  you  were  going  to  deal  in  red,  I'd 
tie  the  horses  faster." 

"  I  should  think,  sir,  that  your  persecutions  of  me 
would  cease." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  pestering  you.  Preach  all  you  want  to, 
boy.    You  can't  hurt  anybody." 

"  Uncle,  I  have  no  ill-feeling  toward  you,  but  I  believe 
that  you  are  a  mean  man.  Here  you  are  now,  trying  to 
throw  obstacles  in  my  way.  If  you  don't  want  to  hear 
me  preach,  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  away.  No  one,  I  am 
sure,  sent  vou  an  invitation." 

"  How  did  I  know  that  your  were  going  to  preach?  Do 
you  think  that  the  whole  country  is  excited?  I've  got  a 
right  to  go  to  church." 

I  felt  like  knocking  him  down.  I  could  now  sec,  more 
than  ever  before,  that  he  was  a  man  totally  unacquainted 
with  generous  impulses. 

When  I  arose  in  the  pulpit  my  uncle,  with  a  half-smile 
parting  his  tobacco-stained  lips,  sat  gazing  at  me.  His 
wife,  a  woman  whom  I  had  never  liked,  turned  up  her 
long,  keen  nose,  1  fancied,  and  one  of  the  youngsters, 
seeing  me,  exclaimed : 

"  Ho!  look  at  ole  Luth!" 

"  Instead  of  boxing  his  jaws  my  uncle  laughed.  The 
old  lady  pinched  the  little  rascal. 
"  Quit  that  now,"  he  whined. 

When  I  began  to  talk  my  throat  became  parched,  and 
my  words  were  so  hot  that  they  almost  burned  my  mouth. 
My  ideas  became  confused,  and,  losing  control  of  my 
hands,  I  knocked  a  pitcher  of  water  off  the  pulpit.  This 
would  not  have  been  so  bad,  but  in  attempting  to  catch 
the  pitcher,  I  hurled  it  over  into  the  audience,  and,  as  the 
most  aggravating  luck  would  have  it,  struck  a  well-known 
old  gentleman  on  the  top  of  his  bald  head.  The  blow 
rang  out  with  a  sharp  sound,  and  my  uncle,  who  had  not 
lost  sight  of  a  single  feature  of  the  performance,  leaned 
back  and  laughed,  while  my  aunt  stuffed  a  yellow  hand- 
kerchief in  her  mouth  and  grew  red  in  the  face.  The 
old  gentleman  whom  I  had  accidentally  struck  with  the 
pitcher  had  not  seen  me  when  I  knocked  the  pitcher 
from  the  pulpit— as  he  had  a  habit  of  closing  his  eyes  and 
leaning  his  head  forward  during  services — and  with  an 
exclamation  which  sounded  rather  harsh,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet.  Some  one  who  was  sitting  near  him,  I  have  since 
been  told,  whispered  to  him  that  I  had  thrown  the  pitcher 
to  awake  him. 

"  You  young  scoundrel !  "  he  shouted.  "  What  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"  It  was  an  accident,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"Accident  the  thunderation  !  What  right  have  you  to 
carry  on  in  this  way  !  Is  that  the  way  to  preach — slinging 
pitchers  around  the  house?  Want  to  save  souls  by  break- 
ing heads  ?" 

I  assured  him  that  it  was  an  accident;  that  in  making 
a  gesture  I  had  knocked  the  pitcher  from  the  pulpit. 

"  Do  you  make  a  gesture  as  though  you  would  knock 
down  a  steer?  Don't  you  know  that  there  should  be  a 
difference  between  the  action  of  a  man  who  is  preaching 
and  one  engaged  in  getting  out  saw-logs?  Come,  get  out 
of  this  house.  I  have  always  encouraged  young  preach- 
ers, but  I  cannot  countenance  a  ball  game  in  the  house 
of  the  gospel.  Come  down,  young  fellow ;  I  am  in  ear- 
nest." 

I  came  down,  and  my  uncle  grinned  like  a  wolf  when  I 
passed  him.  My  mortification  was  so  great  that  I  was 
tempted  to  commit  suicide,  but  in  mentally  debating  as 
to  what  means  of  self-destruction  should  be  employed,  I 
found  myself,  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  urging  the 
propriety  of  again  attempting  a  proclamation  of  the  sacred 
word.  I  was  resolved,  though,  not  to  go  back  to  the 
farmer  for  whom  I  had  worked;  and,  without  informing 
any  one  of  my  intention,  I  walked  away. 


not  how  I  should  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  hi 
Sister  Parkman  was  very  entertaining,  and  at  supper  s 
brought  out  a  jar  of  pear  preserves  and  laughingly  saiu 
that  kind  of  sweet  stuff  should  be  eaten  during  the  honey- 
moon. I  don't  know  what  she  meant,  unless  she  was  trying 
to  play  on  the  word  pear.  It  wasn't  long  after  this  until  I 
again  called  on  Sister  Parkman.  She  wasn't  so  intelligent, 
but  she  was  very  entertaining.  Now,  I  am  going  to  con- 
fess the  truth  :  I  wanted  to  marry  her;  not  particularly 
on  account  of  any  love  I  had  for  her,  but  because  I 
thought  that  if  I  married  her,  with  her  easy  home  and 
liberal  means,  she  could  give  me  a  chance  of  becoming  a 
noted  preacher.  I  do  not  consider  that  this  was  merce- 
nary, for  it  was  not  for  myself  that  I  wanted  the  money.  I 
could  live  anywhere,  and  it  would  really  make  no  diffcr- 
■ncc  whether  or  not  I  would  ever  have  a  coat  like  young 
Proctor's,  but  I  did  want  to  buy  books  and-  well,  a  good 
dinner  occasionally  would  materially  help  me  with  the 
great  work  which  I  had  undertaken.  The  more  I  visited 
her  the  more  entertaining  became  Sister  Parkman.  She 
laughed  so  much  that  1  thought  she  must  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  ill-humor;  but  I  could  not  say  so  much  for 
Simon.  I  le  was  surly,  and  persisted  in  keeping  out  of  my 
way. 

"Sister  Parkman,"  said  I,  one  evening,  reaching  over 
and  picking  a  cuckle-bui  r  from  my  blue-jeans  breeches, 
"  do  you  not  sometimes  feel  downcast  and  melancholy?" 

"Only  of  late,  when  I  git  to  thinkin',"  she  replied. 

"  Why  arc  your  thoughts  of  late  so  serious?  " 

"  Speculation,  brother." 

"  Concerning  the  next  world?" 

"  No ;  consarnin'  this  one." 

"  I  hope  that  money  matters  do  not  trouble  you?" 
"Oh,  no." 

She  looked  at  me  and  sighed. 

"Sister  Parkman,"  said  I,  "you  have  become  very 
dear  to  me." 
1  ler  eyes  fell. 

"  Yes,  and  I  love  you  very  much." 

We  kissed  each  other,  and  were  soon  engaged.  The 
people  of  the  neighborhood  did  not  believe  in  long  en- 
gagements, so  we  were  married  about  two  weeks  from  the 
time  of  our  engagement.  We  had  a  very  good  dinner, 
and  as  I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  looked  at  Proc- 
tor, I  mused:  "Never  mind,  I'll  have  a  coat  like  that 
after  awhile." 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  walking  about  in  the 
yard,  Simon  approached  me  and  said : 
"  Wall,  better  ketch  up  your  hosses." 
My  horses!    What  a  pleasant  sound. 
"What  for,  Simon?" 
"  To  go  to  plowin';  that's  what  for." 
"  I'm  not  going  to  plow." 

"Ain't  you?    Reckon  then  you'll  have  somebody  to 
whup,  an'  we  are  fighters  here." 
Just  then  my  wife  appeared  in  the  door. 
"  What  is  the  matter  out  there?"  she  asked. 
"  This  feller  won't  go  to  work,"  replied  Simon. 
"Oh,  I  reckon  he  will." 
I  turned  to  her  in  astonishment. 

"Rutherford,"  she  said,  "none  of  your  foolishness 
now.  You  may  preach  of  Sundays  and  at  night  when 
the  crop  is  gathered,  but  you  must  hump  yourself.  We 
can't  afford  to  pay  rent  and  horse-hire  unless  work  is  done. 
In  business  matters  I  am  a  plain,  blunt  woman.  Society 
is  one  thing,  business  another.  You  understand  plowin  , 
for  I  have  hearn  you  talk  about  workin'  on  the  farm." 

My  heart  sank.  My  bright  visions  were  gone,  and  I 
saw  no  prospect  of  having'  a  coat  like  Proctor's.  Con- 
found Proctor!  I  soon  learned  that  he  had  deliberately 
set  a  traj)  and  caught  me  in  payment  for  a  caif  which  he 
had  boimht  of  Sister  Parkman.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive; I  had  to  work.  While  I  was  plowing  some  one 
stopped  at  the  fence.  If  it  wasn't  my  uncle  I  hope  never 
to  see  another  streak  of  sunlight. 

"  How  are  you  getting  along? "  he  asked. 

"  Go  on  away  from  here,"  said  I. 

"  I  reckon  not.  I  own  this  farm.  Your  wife  rents  it 
of  me.  I  don't  think  you  are  plowing  deep  enough. 
Why  don't  you  kill  that  nit-fly?  He's  [>csterin'  that  horse 
nearly  to  death.  I  am  glad  you  married  well.  You've 
got  a  mighty  stirring  woman,  and  by  keeping  in  her  good 
opinion  you  may  get  enough  to  eat.    Well,  so  long." 


Chapter  III. 

To  follow  my  ups  and  downs — my  few  ups  and  many 
downs — would  be  to  me  a  cheerless  task,  and  to  the  reader 
tiresome  time  thrown  away.  At  last,  I  secured  a  church 
in  a  measurably  intelligent  neighborhood.  I  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  and,  thought  still  awkward  and 
gawky  in  my  manners,  yet  I  had  picked  up  many  points 
of  propriety ;  and,  I  think  that  with  a  good  suit  of  store- 
clothes,  like  the  smooth  coat  and  pantaloons  worn  by 
young  Proctor,  one  of  my  members,  I  would  have  been 
quite  presentable.  One  Sunday,  just  after  preaching, 
young  Proctor  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted  to 
introduce  me  to  a  widowed  lady,  Sister  Parkman.  Of 
course,  I  had  no  objections,  and  Sister  Parkman  was 
conducted  foward.  She  was  tall  women,  with  just 
enough  flesh  to  have  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  double 
chin.  She  was  very  much  pleased  to  form  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  after  saying  that  I  must  call  sometime  anil 
sec  her,  she  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  laughed. 
When  she  went  away  young  Proctor  came  to  me  and 
said : 

"  Mighty  fine  woman,  Brother  Rutherford.  Nobody 
like  her  in  this  neighborhood.  She's  well  off  got  plenty 
of  everything,  and  has  money  in  the  bank.  Well,  she 
deserves  it  all,  I  am  sure." 

Now,  I  was  not  unduly  influenced  by  the  information, 
but  I  decided  to  call  on  Sister  Parkman.  I  found  her 
well  situated.  She  had  a  son — a  grum,  coarse-looking 
boy  about  fifteen  years  old.  This  boy — Simon  his  mother 
called  him — did  not  impress  me  very  favorably,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  that  if  I  ever  should  have  anything  to 
do  with  him,  I'd  argue  with  him  against  many  of  the 
ugly  peculiarities  he  seemed  to  cultivate.  I  don't  know 
what  caused  me  to  think  of  him  in  this  way,  for  I  knew 


My  wife  and  Simon  have  gone  to  church,  and  I  have 
slipped  up  stairs  to  work  on  my  autobiouraphy.  I  despise 
that  boy.  He  struck  mc  with  a  bridle  yesterday.  Must 
have  gotten  a  cue  from  my  uncle.  I  have  labored  here 
three  years,  and  still  I  have  not  secured  a  coat  like  Proc- 
tor's.   Confound  Proctor!— Arkansaw  Traveler. 


THE  POET'S  REWARD. 


Thanks  mil  raced  to  lips  unknown 
Shall  greet  nil-  like  the  odors  blown 
I' loin  unseen  meadows  new  ly  mown, 
Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pond 
Wood-fringed,  the  wayside  ga/e  beyond. 
The  traveler  owns  the  grateful  sense 
Of  sweetness  near    he  knows  not  whence, 
And  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  hare 
The  benediction  of  the  air. 

folin  GreenUaf  Whittier. 


"  Pa,"  said  a  little  boy,  "  this  paper,  in  speaking  of  the 
pa rty  at  our  house  last  night,  (alls  it  'a  notable  event  in 
society.'    What  does  that  mean?" 

"It  means  reading-matter,  at  a  dollar  a  line,"  replied 
the  father. — Good  Cheer. 


Dc  insecks  is  sometimes  got  more  sense  dan  a  man. 
When  yer  sees  a  pusson  fool  in'  Youn'  er  ho'ncts'  nest,  ycr 
may  know  dat  de  pusson,  'stead  o'  de  ho'net,  is  makin' 
er  mistake.—  Arkansaw  Traveler. 


De  narrer-minded  man  totes  a  short  string,  by  which 
J  he  measures  de  good  qualities  o'  de  men  whut  he  meets; 
I  but  his  own  good  p'ints  he  measures  wid  er  cloze-line. — 
Arkansaw  Traveler, 
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THE  SHARON  CASE. 


The  criticism  to  which  Tudge  Sullivan  has  been  sub- 
jected because  of  his  decision  in  the  Sharon  case,  has  ap- 
parently aroused  his  anger,  and  moved  him  to  vindictive 
conduct  toward  the  defendant.  Mr.  Sharon  asked  that 
whatever  alimony  and  counsel  fees  might  be  awarded  to 
the  woman  who  claims  to  be  his  wife,  and  her  lawyers, 
should  be  included  in  the  judgment,  in  order  that  the 
right  of  appeal  from  such  award  might  be  left  him. 
Surely,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  remark- 
able case,  this  request  was  not  unreasonable.  Judge 
Sullivan  does  not  pretend  that  he  reached  his  conclusion 
that  Sarah  Althea  Hill  was  Sharon's  wife,  and  not  his 
mistress  merely,  without  grave  doubts  assailing  him.  By 
his  own  showing,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  wading 
through  a  morass  of  perjury  and  forgery  to  arrive  at 
his  decision.  If  he  is  as  modest  as  one  of  his  years 
and  attainments  ought  to  be,  he  should  be  ready 
to  admit  that  upon  the  evidence  another  Judge  might 
honestly  render  a  judgment  different  from  his  own. 
He  knows  that  his  decision  is  not  final.  He  knows 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  pass  upon 
it.  He  knows  that  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  marriage  contract,  upon  which  the  whole  case 
hinges,  is  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  It  is 
therefore  quite  probable  that  the  matter  may  be  carried 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Knowing  all  this, 
could  not  Judge  Sullivan,  without  receding  an  inch  from 
his  decision,  or  sacrificing  his  dignity  a  particle,  have 
considered  the  possibility  of  his  judgment  being  reversed, 
and  exercised  the  large  discretion  with  which  the  law- 
clothes  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  defend- 
ant from  possible  serious  injur)'?  Instead  of  so  acting, 
however.  Judge  Sullivan  has,  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
power,  closed  the  avenues  of  redress  to  Mr.  Sharon,  in 
case  the  latter  should  finally  prove  that  he,  and  not  the 
plaintiff,  has  been  telling  the  truth  about  the  nature  of 
their  relations.  Judge  Sullivan  has  opened  the  pockets 
of  the  defendant  to  the  eager  hands  of  the  woman  who 
claims  to  be  his  wife,  and  the  lawyers  who  have  taken 
her  case  as  a  speculation.  Should  Mr.  Sharon  succeed 
ultimately  in  establishing  in  other  tribunals  the  fact  that 
this  woman  never  was  his  wife,  what  will  be  the  position 
and  feelings  of  this  young  Judge,  who  has  sought  to  place 
beyond  recovery  the  large  sums  of  money  which  he  has 
decreed  shall  be  taken  from  the  defendant  and  bestowed 
upon  the  woman  and  her  attorneys? 

Arbitrary  and  merciless  as  was  Judge  Sullivan  in  his 
course  on  Monday  last,  in  fixing  the  woman's  alimony  at 
the  enormous  amount  ot  $2,500  a  month,  and  granting 
$515,000  to  her  lawyers,  it  was  not  unexpected.  Nobody 
was  surprised,  either,  that  in  giving  away  the  defendant's 
money  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  Judge  Sullivan  should  have 
said  sneering  and  bitter  things  of  him  and  his  counsel. 
Indeed,  we  doubt  if  anything  that  Judge  Sullivan  might  do 
to  show  his  disapproval  of  Sharon,  and  his  hostility  to  all 
who  favor  Sharon's  side  of  the  case,  would  surprise  any- 
body. The  Judge  is  young,  he  is  ambitious,  and  he  is  of  an 
intellectual  caliber  which  cannot  patiently  endure  wounds 
to  his  vanity.  His  original  decision  having  been  attacked 
as  bad  in  law,  weak  in  reasoning,  and  boyish  in  its  igno- 
rance of  life,  he  is  provoked  to  acts  of  resentment.  The 
young  Judge  has  lost  his  head.  Could  there,  for  exam- 
ple, -be  a  more  unfair  statement  than  this  of  Sharon's 
petition  that  the  right  of  appeal  be  preserved  to  him 
against  an  order  requiring  him  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money : 

"lam  asked  to  step  aside  from  the  procedure  invariably  followed 
in  such  cases,  and  to  delay  the  enforcement  of  plaintiffs  rights 
to  immediate  relief  until  I  place  defendant  in  a  position  in  which 
he  can  defy  the  order  of  this  Court  requiring  him  to  support  his 
wife  pending  the  action.  The  request  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
novelty." 

Could  there  be  a  more  unfair,  a  narrower,  view  of  the 
bogus  contract  transaction  than  this,  which  Judge  Sulli- 
van also  gave  from  the  bench : 

"  Defendant  seeks  further  to  delay  the  granting  of  the  plaintiffs 
prayer  for  proper  relief  until  this  Court  shall  have  successfully 
assisted  him  in  the  recovery  of  a  bribe  which  he  directed  his  lead-  I 


ihg  counsel  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  confidential  clerk  of 
plaintiffs  attorney  of  record." 

Then,  after  thus  putting  the  worst  construction  upon 
this  transaction — the  one  most  disadvantageous  to  Mr. 
Sharon— he  adds,  with  a  coolness  that  is  certainly  admira- 
ble: 

"  I  purposely  avoid  saying  anything  further  on  this  subject, 
because  the  conduct  of  the  parties  participating  in  the  transac- 
tion has  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  other  tribunals, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  have  involved  a  breach  of  professional  ethics 
or  a  breach  of  the  Criminal  Code.  While  so  pending  I  shall  not 
unnecessarily  say  anything  to  influence  the  determination  of 
the  matter  by  such  tribunals." 

Possibly  it  surprised  Judge  Sullivan  to  find  that  the 
Grand  Jury  failed  to  be  impressed  with  his  artful  observa- 
tions under  this  head,  and  promptly  indicted  for  embez- 
zlement the  persons  engaged  in  swindling  Sharon  out  of 
$25,000.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Bar  Association 
will  be  more  impressible,  but  we  hardly  think  so.  The 
lawyers  of  that  body  who  have  the  matter  in  hand  will 
probably  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  which  Judge  Sullivan 
either  never  perceived  or  has  forgotten,  that  the  contract, 
if  genuine,  was  a  document  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  no 
right  to  have  in  his  jwssession,  and  which  Mr.  Sharon  had 
a  perfect  legal  and  moral  right  to  buy,  since  in  such  case 
it  would  have  been  evidence  of  crime.  To  pay  money 
for  such  evidence  is  not  to  bribe,  it  is  needless  to  say. 

Public  sympathy,  which  all  along  has  leaned  toward 
the  woman  in  this  extraordinary  case,  is  being  withdrawn 
from  her.  She  never  received  any  on  her  own  account, 
or  because  of  the  merit  of  her  cause.  A  desire  to  see 
Sharon  punished  for  his  sins,  and  the  prevalent  liking  for 
the  sight  of  a  rich  man  being  compelled  to  divide,  no 
matter  with  whom  or  for  what  reason,  prompted  the  pub- 
lic to  wish  her  success.  But  her  most  enthusiastic  friend 
— not  even  the  lawyers  who  fought  her  battles  for  a  share 
of  the  prospective  spoils — has  never  ventured  to  picture 
her  as  an  innocent,  virtuous  woman,  deceived  and 
wronged  by  a  bad  man.  The  struggle  has  been  largely 
regarded  as  one  between  an  old  lecher  and  a  young  ad- 
venturess—a game  of  diamond-cut-diamond.  Ninety 
men  in  every  hundred  who  rejoice  at  the  woman's  tri- 
umph would,  if  asked,  frankly  own  that  they  believed 
she  had  never  been  anything  more  than  Sharon's  mis- 
tress. "  Served  him  right,  on  general  principles,"  was 
the  common  verdict.  But  the  spirit  of  fair  play  has 
been  awakened.  Whatever  Sharon's  sins  may  have  been, 
it  is  rather  hard  that  the  form  of  his  punishment  should 
be  the  enriching,  at  his  expense,  of  a  worthless  woman. 
Now  that  Sharon  is  down,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  kicked,  especially  as  nobody  but  Sarah  Althea 
Hill  and  her  lawyers  derive  any  profit  from  his  mal- 
treatment. The  question  is  being  asked  with  increas- 
ing seriousness,  what  the  effect  of  the  success  of  a 
conspiracy  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be.  According  to 
Sharon,  he  is  the  victim  of  a  well-paid  discarded  mistress, . 
who,  by  the  aid  of  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  forgery, 
unscrupulous  lawyers,  and  a  raw  young  Judge,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  him  up  to  ridicule  and  infamy,  and  is 
now  proceeding  to  rob  him  at  her  leisure.  The  tribe  of 
adventuresses  will  never  be  extinct ;  and  what  assurance  is 
there  that  other  women  like  this  one  may  not  be  encour- 
aged by  her  good  fortune  to  endeavor  to  imitate  her,  to 
the  disgrace  and  damage  of  better  men  than  Sharon?  In 
what  way  is  the  cause  of  morality  served  by  handing  this 
wicked  millionaire  over  to  an  equally  wicked  woman,  to  be 
plucked?  The  influence  of  the  lawyers,  too,  is  making  ■ 
itself  felt  upon  the  minds  of  the  laity.  Few  lawyers  of  any 
standing  can  be  found  who  are  not  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  reverse  Judge  Sullivan.  The 
humorous  and  cynical  view  of  the  case  is  rapidly  giving 
way  before  a  more  becoming  concern  that  justice  shall  be 
done,  and  public  morals  be  considered. 


A  CHURCH  THAT  IS  NEEDED. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  Senator  Stanford's 
benefactions  to  San  Francisco  will  be  a  non-sectarian 
church,  with  the  Rev.  John  P.  Newman  at  the  head  of 
it.  The  church,  if  it  becomes  a  fact,  will  be  democratic 
enough  to  take  in  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  suf- 
ficiently liberal  in  spirit  to  give  hospitable  welcome  to 
classes  whose  unfortunate  tendency  to  think  for  them- 
selves bars  them  from  the  strictly  orthodox  fold.  We 
should  like  to  see  such  a  church  in  San  Francisco.  The 
city  needs  it.  It  could  be  made  the  means  of  doing  a 
vast  deal  of  good.  It  would  be  satisfactory,  moreover,  to 
have  Dr.  Newman  settled  here.  The  state,  remarkably 
productive  in  most  things,  has  been  singularly  sterile  in 
preachers— extraordinary  preachers,  that  is.  We  have 
produced  famous  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  several  artists 
of  the  first  class,  and  enough  statesmen  to  keep  us  well 


forward  in  the  ranks,  but  Starr  King  has  been  our  one 
brilliant  preacher.  The  pulpits  of  San  Francisco  are 
now,  and  always  have  been,  in  the  possession  of  mediocre 
men.  Our  clergymen  are  no  doubt  the  equals  of  any  in 
piety  and  industry,  but  few  of  them  are  known  outside  of 
their  own  churches,  and  but  one  has  a  reputation  which 
extends  beyond  the  city.  Not  having  the  honor  of  Dr. 
Newman's  acquaintance,  and  never  having  heard  him 
preach,  it  is  not  within  our  personal  knowledge  that  he 
has  more  brains,  deeper  learning  and  greater  eloquence 
than  any  of  San  Francisco's  pastors,  but  the  presumption 
is  irresistible  that  he  is  gifted  beyond  them  all  in  endow- 
ments and  acquirements,  for  he  has  fame.  Fame  is  not 
easy  to  achieve  in  these  days  of  widely  disseminated 
knowledge  and  keen  rivalry.  It  is  true  that  a  man  of 
brains  can  win  distinction  as  a  clergyman  with  less  effort 
than  in  the  other  professions,  for  he  has  the  advantage  of 
a  great  background  of  feebleness.  The  average  preacher 
is  undeniably  a  very  dull  and  commonplace  person. 
People  who  regard  church-going  as  a  duty,  and  who  find 
it  a  painful  and  intellectually  stifling  duty,  are  glad  to 
turn  it  into  a  comparative  pleasure  by  listening  to  a  man 
who  has  thoughts  of  his  own  to  give  them.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  many  clergymen  who  do  not 
seem  particularly  bright  to  worldly  people,  who,  drawn  by 
reports  of  their  brilliancy,  visit  the  sanctuary  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  something  remarkable.  But  Dr. 
Newman's  cleverness  must  be  more  than  relative.  He 
has  that  about  him  which  attracts  the  attention  and  wins 
him  the  friendship  of  men  who  are  themselves  dis- 
tinguished in  other  walks  of  life;  men  who  are  able  to 
recognize  talent  when  they  encounter  it,  and  who,  having 
had  w  ide  experience  of  life,  know  how  rare  high  character 
is,  and  how  it  should  be  valued  when  found.  Perhaps 
one  reason  of  Dr.  Newman's  conspicuousness  is  his  cour- 
age. It  having  been  hinted  that  the  new  church  would 
open  its  arms  to  Spiritualists,  a  reporter  the  other  day 
asked  the  Doctor  for  his  views  on  Spiritualism,  and  he 
replied : 

"  I  am  a  Spiritualist  to  this  extent :  I  believe  in  the  ministry 
of  angels,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  the  coming  of  Moses  and 
Elias  to  converse  with  Christ  in  the  presence  of  Peter,  James  and 
John.  And  I  also  believe,  what  is  a  fact  running  through  all 
Christian  biography,  in  the  remarkable  and  glorious  manifesta- 
tions from  the  spirit  world  around  the  couch  of  the  dying  Chris- 
tian, and  at  other  times  in  the  great  crises  of  life." 

This  is  perfectly  orthodox,  but  an  ordinary  clergyman 
would  have  avoided  such  an  answer.  It  is  frank  and 
direct,  and  manifests  none  of  that  fear  of  Spiritualism 
which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  churches.  Being  barred 
from  denying  the  possibility  of  spiritual  manifestations, 
the  Christian  usually  either  sweepingly  and  without  in- 
vestigation attributes  them  to  the  devil,  or  declines  to 
think  or  talk  about  them,  deeming  the  subject  "  dan- 
gerous." At  present,  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  churches 
is  that  the  Spiritualists  are  a  bad  and  disreputable  lot,  and 
not  to  be  countenanced  in  any  way.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  some  day  in  the  not  distant  future  all  this  will 
be  changed.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  undeniably 
toward  Agnosticism.  The  majority  of  men  outside  the 
churches  are  in  the  position  which  Senator  Stanford 
describes.  "A  number  of  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  I 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  clear  to  me  that  after  death  the  soul 
would  retain  its  identity  and  be  a  conscious  being.  The 
thought  that  at  death  each  one  would  relapse  back  again 
into  the  great  universum,  and  our  individuality  be  lost  as  a 
drop  of  water  becomes  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean,  was  a 
very  gloomy  one.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  to 
reconcile  me  to  this  view  of  life."  Later,  however,  Mr. 
Stanford  "  became  convinced  that  the  soul  does  live  after 
death  as  a  conscious  unit,  and  does  not  vanish  in  the 
mass  of  the  universe  and  become  part  of  the<great,  uncon- 
scious whole."  This  change  of  belief  was  owing,  we 
judge  from  the  tenor  of  the  interview  during  which  Mr. 
Stanford  made  the  remarks  quoted,  to  his  investigation  of 
the  claims  of  Spiritualism.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  church  will  always  maintain  its  illog- 
ical stand  toward  Spiritualism,  which  offers  to  prove  the 
fact  of  a  future  life — the  great  fact  which  the  world  has 
grown  to  doubt,  and  which  it  refuses  longer  to  take  on  faith. 
Why  should  the  church  decline  to  accept  such  assistance 
in  rescuing  men  from  dreary  Agnosticism  and  giving  them 
a  cheerful  belief  in  the  world  to  come?  Surely,  if  ever  it 
seemed  wise  to  God  to  send  spirits  and  work  miracles  for 
the  removal  of  unbelief,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
such  means  of  convincing  were  more  needed  than  now. 
Dr.  Newman  sees  nothing  unreasonable  or  unscriptural 
in  a  belief  in  the  continuance  of  such  manifestations  of 
God's  power  and  interest  in  humanity,  and  he  has  the 
courage  to  say  so. 

A  church  so  catholic  as  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 
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place  under  Dr.  Newman's  charge  would  be  an  honor  to 
San  Francisco,  and  beyond  doubt  would  gradually  affect 
the  established  churches  here  with  its  spirit  of  liberality — 
an  influence  of  which  they  stand  much  in  need.  Then 
the  presence  of  a  famous  preacher  like  Dr.  Newman 
would  speedily  raise  the  standard  of  judgment  among  our 
church-goers,  and  a  higher  order  of  talent  for  the  pulpit 
would  be  demanded. 


MICHAEL  DAVITT  AND  THE  POPE. 


The  reverence  of  the  Irish  people  for  the  Pope  is  as 
great  as  their  reverence  for  the  Almighty  himself;  per- 
haps greater.  In  no  other  country  is  his  power,  political 
as  well  as  religious,  so  complete  as  in  Ireland.  His  dis- 
approval of  an  agitation  or  a  leader  is  enough  to  quell  the 
one  and  depose  the  other.  The  Pope  can  always  rely 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  people.  The  great  mass  of 
them  would  no  more  think  of  disobeying  his  commands, 
or  even  acting  contrary  to  his  supposed  wishes,  than  they 
would  of  bargaining  away  their  souls  to  the  Evil  One. 
Irish  politicians  are  therefore  naturally  anxious  for  the 
approval  of  the  King  of  Ireland — for  such  in  reality  the 
Pope  is.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  has  journeyed  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  His  Holi- 
ness, in  order  to  induce  him  to  countenance  the  National 
cause.  Mr.  Davitt  is  a  worthy  representative  of  about 
all  that  is  earnest,  disinterested  and  patriotic  in  the  Irish 
people.  From  his  childhood  up  he  has  had  pretty  con- 
stant personal  experience  of  the  evils  of  which  the  Irish 
complain.  The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  can  recall  the  cruel 
eviction  of  his  parents  from  their  hut.  His  unhappy 
mother  was,  we  believe,  reduced  to  begging  her  own  and 
his  bread  on  the  highway.  Many  of  his  best  years 
have  been  spent  in  British  jails,  and  to-day  he  is  a  ticket- 
of-leave  man.  This  degradation  and  suffering  he  has 
undergone  because  of  his  political  opinions.  His  char- 
acter is  high.  Even  the  British  press  speaks  of  him  with 
respect.  Nature  endowed  him  with  a  good  brain,  and 
his  years  of  lonely  cell-life  made  him  a  thinker.  He  is  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  a  politician — too  much  of  the  for- 
mer to  be  always  in  accord  with  Parnell,  Healy,  and 
the  other  practical  men  who  lead  the  parliamentary 
movement.  He  is  venerated,  and  justly,  by  the  Irish 
people,  although  in  his  schemes  of  reform  he  has  fre- 
quently gone  beyond  their  understanding  and  sympathy. 
When  this  has  occurred,  Davitt  has  given  the  highest 
proof  of  patriotism  by  subordinating  his  own  ideas  to  the 
plans  of  the  accepted  chiefs  of  the  popular  cause,  and 
working  energetically  with  them  to  further  it. 

The  Pope  has  refused  to  see  Michael  Davitt.  The  rea- 
son given  is  that  His  Holiness  fears  that  England  would 
deem  the  granting  of  an  audience  with  him,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  an  unfriendly  act.  Solicitude  for 
the  feelings  of  the  British  government  has  always  been  a 
stronger  feeling  with  the  Popes  than  anxiety  for  the  inter- 
est of  Ireland.  The  English,  being  heretics,  have  no 
hesitation  in  showing  impious  indignation  at  any  act  of 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  which  happens  to  displease. them ; 
whereas  the  Irish,  being  good  Catholics,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  bow  in  godly  resignation,  no  matter  what  the 
Holy  Father  may  say  or  do.  Ireland  is,  therefore,  given 
the  opportunity  to  bow  with  a  frequency  which  renders 
its  resignation  almost  miraculous.  Doubtless  it  was 
good  policy  in  the  Pope  to  decline  to  receive  Michael 
Davitt.  He  is  a  troublesome  sort  of  man.  While  he  is, 
like  all  of  Parnell's  co-workers  and  followers,  an  ardent 
Nationalist,  he  does  not  share  the  Parnellite  enthusiasm 
lor  a  peasant  proprietary— which  is  the  supreme  aim  of 
the  agitation  so  far  as  it  effects  the  land  question.  Ac- 
cording to  Davitt's  view— which  is  that,  also,  of  Henry 
George— the  land  should  be  nationalized.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  island  is  five  millions.  Of  these,  six  hundred 
thousand  are  tenant  -farmers.  He  is  unable  to  see  how 
the  transforming  of  these  six  hundred  thousand  tenants 
into  owners  of  the  lands  which  they  now  rent  would  par- 
ticularly benefit  the  remaining  four  million  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
agricultural  laborers.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the  lot 
of  the  latter  would  be  made  better  by  peasant  landlords 
than  it  now  is.  Indeed,  the  laborers  themselves  prefer 
the  gentry  for  employers,  as  the  tenant-fanners  are  noto- 
riously hard  masters.  In  Davitt's  eyes,  the  land  agitation 
has  so  far  been  merely  in  the  interest  of  a  class — a  class, 
too,  that  is  by  no  means  the  worst  off  among  the  Irish 
people.  Parnell,  Healy  and  their  confreres  will  not, 
however,  listen  to  the  proposition  to  proclaim  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land  as  the  goal  of  the  movement.  They  re- 
gard it  as  chimerical — at  least,  while  the  country  is  under 
English  rule.  If  the  land  should  be  nationalized  now, 
they  argue,  the  British  government  would  become  the 


sole  landlord,  and  a  new  and  tremendous  power  thus  be 
given  it  to  postpone  the  day  of  Ireland's  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Pope,  who  is,  of  course,  the  soul  of  conservatism, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  look  kindly  upon  one  so  radi- 
cal in  his  beliefs  and  purposes  as  Mr.  Davitt.  We  dare 
say  that  Mr.  Parnell  will  not  feel  much  grief,  either,  at  the 
snub  which  his  troublesome  compatriot,  and  sometimes 
rival,  has  received.  As  for  the  effect  in  Ireland,  it  will 
be  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  Davitt.  The  Pope  being 
necessarily  always  right,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
inlluence  of  a  man  who  docs  not  enjoy  the  blessing  of  His 
lloliness's  favor  can  continue  to  have  much  influence 
among  so  devout  a  people. 


THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE  IRON- 
WORKERS. 


The  iron-workers  of  this  city  are  out  on  strike  against  a 
reduction  of  wages,  which  their  employers  declare  to  be 
necessary,  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade.  The  latter 
assert  that  they  cannot  continue  manufacturing  at  a  satis- 
factory profit  unless  their  employes  consent  to  work  for 
less  than  they  have  been  doing  heretofore.  The 
employes  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  prefer  idleness  to 
work  at  the  decreased  remuneration  offered.  The  spec- 
tacle of  this  idleness  has  deeply  affected  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Legislature.  That  body  on  Monday  last  passed  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  Some  very 
feeling  speeches  were  made  by  several  of  the  enlightened 
statesmen  while  the  matter  was  under  consideration.  It 
was  not  brought  out  in  the  debate  that  anybody  in  the 
Legislature  was  in  possession  of  facts  that  proved  the 
employers  to  be  wrong  in  their  contention  that  it  would 
be  unprofitable  to  go  on  manufacturing  under  the  old 
scale  of  wages.  No  member  attempted  to  show,  either, 
in  what  manner  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  would 
help  the  strikers.  As  a  profound  silence  was  maintained 
on  this  rather  important  point,  let  us,  in  justice  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  .legislators,  grant  that  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  it  could  be  of  no  service  whatever  to  the 
workmen,  however  useful  it  might  prove  to  themselves 
when  the  vote-catching  season  recurs.  There  may  be, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are,  some  men  among  the 
strikers  who  have  sufficient  brains  to  know  that  they  are 
insulted  by  this  resolution.  The  vote  which  adopted  it 
was,  in  effect,  a  vote  to  declare  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature  the  iron-workers  are  fools,  brutally  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  principles  of  political  economy,  blind  to 
the  facts  of  daily  observation,  and  so  stupid  as  not  to  be 
able  to  identify  even  the  coarsest  kind  of  a  demagogue 
when  they  see  him. 

The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Lynch,  a  Senator  from  this  city, 
was  particularly  warm  in  his  advocacy  of  this  bit  of  un- 
pleasant buncombe.  "  Wealthy  men,"  said  he,  "  who 
can  afford  to  build  big  palaces  and  buy  $10,000  pictures, 
ought  to  be  able  to  pay  their  hard-working  employes 
living  wages,  instead  of  cutting  them  down  whenever  they 
consider  their  own  large  profits  to  be  in  danger  of  de- 
crease." Senator  Lynch  is,  we  understand,  a  man  of 
wealth,  which  he  accumulated  while  following  the  occu- 
pation of  a  mining-stock  broker.  Was  it  Senator  Lynch's 
habit  to  pay  his  clerks  more  than  they  could  get  else- 
where for  the  same  kind  of  work?  When  settling  with 
his  patrons,  was  it  his  custom  to  charge  a  lower  commis- 
sion to  those  who  were  poor  than  to  those  who  were  rich? 
If  Senator  Lynch  should  determine  to  go  into  some  manu- 
facturing business  to-morrow,  how  would  he  gauge  the 
wages  of  his  workmen — according  to  their  necessities, 
or  in  a  fixed  proportion  to  his  profits?  Would  he  not 
rather  ascertain  what  was  the  market  price  of  the  labor 
they  had  for  sale,  and  pay  them  that?  If  he  intended  to 
conduct  his  establishment  as  a  business  man,  he  would 
do  this;  if  he  chose  to  conduct  it  on  the  other  principles 
mentioned,  he  would  be  a  philanthropist.  Every  dollar 
that  he  might  give  his  workmen  beyond  what  he  could 
get  other  men  to  do  their  labor  for  would  be  given  in 
charity. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  thus  to  expound  the  self- 
evident,  but  when  the  Legislature  of  the  state  devotes 
itself  to  the  encouragement  of  ignorance,  it  is  in  order 
for  the  press  to  get  out  chart  and  block  and  give  kin- 
dergarten instruction  in  political  economy.  Senator 
Lynch  and  his  confreres  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
wages  are  fixed  by  a  law  far  more  sure  of  operation 
than  any  law  which  the  Legislature  can  place  upon  the 
statute  book— the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  An  em- 
ployer, as  an  employer,  is  not  bound  in  justice  to  give 
an  employe  more  wages  than  the  competition  of  a  free 
market  compels  him  to  give.   These  wages  may  be  so 


small  that  the  employe  cannot  support  a  family 
them ;  indeed,  they  may  be  insufficient  for  his  own 
cent  maintenance;  but  he  cannot  justly  demand  more 
from  his  employer,  as  an  employer.  The  laborer  may 
starve  upon  his  wages,  and  yet  he  has  no  rightful  cause  of 
complaint  against  him  who  pays  him  the  current  price 
for  his  labor.  All  the  resolutions  that  the  California 
Legislature  could  pass  in  a  century  would  not  alter  this 
hard  fact,  though  laws  touching  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  might.  As  a  Christian,  as  a  philan- 
thropist, like  Senator  Lynch  or  Senator  Reddy  or  Senator 
Dougherty,  the  employer  may  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  his  employes  by  giving  them  money  beyond  what  they 
cam;  but  we  doubt  if  the  iron-manufacturers  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  likely  to  have  their  Christian  and  phi- 
lanthropic impulses  stirred  by  the  sort  of  appeal  that  was 
made  to  them  by  the  Legislature  on  Monday  last. 

Sympathy  with  workmen  whose  earnings  are  small  is 
entirely  compatible  with  a  perception  of  the  rights  of  the 
employers  and  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
control  wages.  Indeed,  the  sympathy  of  those  who  have 
this  knowledge  is  the  only  kind  that  is  likely  to  do  the 
working  classes  any  good.  That  of  ignorant  or  demagogic 
politicians  certainly  never  will  benefit  them. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  strike  has  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  the  workmen— an  illustration  of  what  or- 
ganization can  do  in  the  way  of  mitigating  the  severity  of 
competition.  We  shall  hear  from  the  stump  anon,  how- 
ever, that  the  strikers'  victory  was  due  solely  to  the  noble 
resolution  of  the  Legislature,  whose  heart  always  beats 
warmly  for  the  oppressed,  and  voting,  workingman. 


In  condemning  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Eureka,  California,  in  forcibly  expelling  the  Chinese  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  who  in  one  of  their  fights  acci- 
dentally killed  a  white  man,  the  Springfield  Republican 

says : 

Congress  has  made  great  concessions  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  passage  of  Restriction  laws,  and  the  resort  to  race  crusades  is 
not  the  most  candid  way  to  recognize  these  concessions.  At  San 
Francisco  a  great  hue-and-cry  is  being  raised  over  the  recent  de- 
cision of  Judge  Maguire,  making  Chinese  children  eligible  to  the 
public  schools;  and  if  the  thousand  oriental  children  thus  given 
a  judicial  permit  to  sit  beside  the  American  boys  and  girls  at- 
tempt to  enter  there  may  be  bloodshed.  This  is  going  to  strange 
extremes.  After  insisting  that  the  Chinese  show  no  disposition 
to  become  Americanized,  the  people  of  California  deny  them 
school  privileges.    There  is  no  logic  about  that. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  much  obliged  to  Congress,  of 
course.  We,  being  the  chief  sufferers  from  Chinese  im- 
migration, are  the  first  to  derive  advantage  from  the  Re- 
striction acts.  But  as  those  acts  have  probably  saved  the 
rest  of  the  country  from  an  experience  like  our  own  with 
the  Chinese,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Restriction  laws  can 
hardly  be  fairly  classed  as  special  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Republican,  which  is 
ordinarily  well  informed  and  sensible,  is  evidently  afflicted 
with  the  common  Eastern  incapacity  for  understanding 
the  Chinese  question  in  many  of  its  phases.  There  is  no 
"hue-and-cry"  being  raised  about  Judge  Maguire 's  de- 
cision, and  there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  bloodshed, 
should  it  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  that 
event,  separate  schools  would  doubtless  be  opened  for 
the  Chinese  youngsters.  Assuredly  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  the  white  children,  and  they  should 
not  be.  Considerations  of  health  and  morals  forbid. 
Our  own  civilization  has  evil  and  dirt  enough  in  it,  with- 
out bringing  our  children  into  contac^with  the  filth  and 
vices  of  the  Chinese.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  China- 
town would  give  the  Republican  sufficient  knowledge  to 
understand  our  meaning.  Springfield  has  no  Chinatown, 
however,  and  owing  to  the  Restriction  acts  is  likely  never 
to  have.  So  we  shall  probably  continue  to  be  dis- 
esteemed  by  our  Massachusetts  contem|>orary  as  ruffianly 
frontiersmen,  whose  objection  to  having  Chinese  children 
made  fellow-pupils  and  companions  of  our  children  is 
founded  merely  on  ignorant  race  prejudice. 

Sheriff  Hopkins  has  determined  that  during  his  term 
hangings  shall  be  displaced  from  the  list  of  popular 
amusements.  Only  a  coroner's  jury  and  the  reporters 
are  to  attend  executions,  in  addition  to  the  officers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  death  sentence.  Heretofore  the  jail 
has  been  jammed  on  such  occasions  with  a  crowd  of 
men  who  had  no  propel  business  there,  their  only  motive 
for  attending  being  a  ghastly  curiosity  to  see  a  fellow- 
creature  strangled.  Another  reform  that  Sheriff  Hopkins 
might  make  while  he  is  at  it,  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  horri- 
ble loolcry  of  the  doctors,  who  feel  the  pulse  and  clap 
their  ears  to  the  breast  of  the  wretch  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  while  he  is  in  his  death  agonies.  All  that  such 
observation  can  do  for  medical  science  was  done  and 
recorded  long  ago.  At  present  the  sole  purpose  served  is 
to  give  some  professional  nobody  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play himself  unpleasantly  before  a  gaping  crowd. 


to 
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BROKEN  HEARTS. 


That  part  of  our  animal  economy  supposed  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  affections  is  considered  so  elastic  that  the 
above  phrase  causes  laughter.  And  yet,  at  rare  intervals, 
something  vital  gives  way  in  that  part  of  us,  and  the  man 
or  woman  renders  up  the  ghost  as  completely  as  if  some 
well-defined  disease  recognized  by  the  medicated  world 
had  Struck  its  fatal  blow. 

A  broken  heart  is  not  only  laughed  at,  but  the  scientific 
gentlemen,  who  know  all  about  it,  insist  that  the  heart  is 
nothing  but  a  pump,  placed  within  for  the  better  control 
of  the  circulation,  and  has  no  more  feeling  in  it  than  the 
bone  of  the  big  toe.  And  so,  in  their  wisdom,  they  trans- 
fer the  affections  to  the  brain. 

What  positive  rot  all  such  speculations  are !  I  knew  an 
officer  in  the  late  war,  who  was  shot  in  the  head,  and 
lived  some  months  after.  The  bullet  entered  at  compas- 
sion, and  was  supposed  to  have  traversed  benevolence, 
firmness,  and  lodged  in  self-esteem.  The  man  died,  of 
course,  but  he  went  on  dying  in  about  as  sensible  a 
manner  as  he  had  lived.  We  who  nursed  him  could  not 
perceive  any  loss  ol  intellectual  jwwer.  The  test  was 
scarcely  fair,  for  your  average  army  officer  is  not  one  of 
those  brilliant  specimens,  whose  gain  or  loss  of  the 
thoughtful  processes  can  be  easily  marked  and  recorded. 

We  I'"  ate  the  intellect  in  the  skull  because  we  Feel  it  is 
there.  The  late  Jeremiah  S.  Black  was  wont  to  say  that 
a  legal  argument  by  William  Evarts  made  his  head  ache. 
In  the  same  way  we  put  the  emotions  in  the  heart.  We 
feel  them  there. 

The  poor  fellow  watching  at  the  bedside  of  a  stricken 
wife,  or  the  mother  hanging  over  the  cradle  of  a  dyine 
child,  gauges  the  progress  of  the  dread  disease  by  a  sink- 
ing sensation  at  the  heart,  which  clouds  the  brain,  dims 
the  eye,  and  sends  the  breathing  up  through  sobs. 

It  is  not  the  thought  that  kills,  or  even  tires;  it  is  the 
worry  of  the  heart,  and  this  writes  wrinkles  on  the  brow 
of  care,  and  sickens,  if  it  does  not  shorten  life. 

"A  great  man  to  be  successful,"  wrote  a  French  Bohe- 
mian, attributing  his  axiom  to  Napoleon,  "must  have  a 
good  digestion  and  a  bad  heart." 

Fretting  over  the  affairs  of  life  is  like  friction  in  ma- 
chinery—it heats,  wears  and  retards.  The  car-wheel  was 
made  a  success  by  an  invention  that  brought  a  soft,  cold 
material  that  might  melt,  but  could  not  heat,  in  contact 
with  the  axle. 

That  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  emotions  is  better  proven 
than  phrenology,  although  we  have  all  dropped  into  that 
bumptious  theory.  In  phrenology,  that  is  so  generally 
accepted,  the  mind  is  broken  into  bumps  or  organs. 
This  absurdity  prevails,  although,  when  we  come  to  in- 
vestigate philosophically  we  find  every  organ  a  head  in 
itself.  What,  for  example,  is  comparison,  ideality,  with- 
out every  other  intellectual  organ  entering  into  it.  I  will 
take  any  one  organ  and  run  uuite  a  great  man  on  it. 
Now,  nature  is  not  only  logical  but  economic,  as  well, 
and  above  all,  strangely  secretive.  While  the  counte- 
nance, played  upon  incessantly,  remains  something  of  a 
mask,  it  is  not  likely  that  bumps  would  be  embossed  on 
the  skull,  telling  to  the  fingers  of  a  quack  the  inner  secrets 
of  a  man's  characteristics— characteristics  unknown  to 
the  man  himself. 

Astrology  was  better,  palmology  as  good,  while 
pedalogy,  started  by  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  is  quite 
as  conclusive.  Who  sees  a  fat  foot,  for  example,  and  is 
not  satisfied  that  the  structure  above  is  lazy?  A  high, 
well  arched  instep  indicates  delicacy  of  organization,  even 
if  seen  dangling  under  a  gallows.  This  is  all  arrant  non- 
sense, but  not  more  than  the  so-called  science  at  the 
other  extremity. 

Well,  the  troubles  of  the  heart  have  little  to  do  with 
those  of  the  head,  nor  are  they  much  better  understood. 
It  is  through  such  ignorance  that  consolation  and  con- 
dolence are  so  very  exasperating. 

The  sympathy,  for  instance,  that  comes  through  funer- 
al ceremonies  is  very  trying.  At  the  moment  when  one 
longs  to  be  alone  with  one's  dead,  all  one's  friends  and 
neighbors  come  in  and  gaze.  The  beast  of  an  undertaker 
arranges  the  remains  that  are  lying  upon  one's  breast,  for 
public  inspection,  and  all  the  crowd,  speaking  in  bated 
breath  of  the  weather,  the  markets,  the  health  ot  the 
neighborhood,  pull  on  long  faces  and  pass  by  the  coffin 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  departed  they  care  nothing  for. 
Poor  heart!  that" wants  to  drive  them  all  out  and  clasp, 
in  agony,  the  cold  form  of  the  dead  and  fairly  shriek  into 
the  closed  ears  for  a  return  of  one  who  never,  never  more 
may  come  back  to  bless  us — 

"  Why  wecpest  thou?    Thy  tears  arc  unavailing." 
"Therefore  tlo  I  weep." 

It  was  this  shrinking  from  the  undertaker  and  the  pub- 
lic on  the  part  of  a  sensitive  wife  that  gave  rise  to  the 
cruel  report  that  the  great  War  Secretary  Stanton  had 
committed  suicide.  The  afflicted  widow  had,  through 
accident,  seen  an  undertaker  preparing  her  dead  child 
for  burial.  The  brutal  manner  in  which  the  poor  little 
corpse  was  being  treated  so  shocked  her  that  she  vowed 
that  thereafter  none  but  loving  hands  should  prepare  her 
dead  for  the  grave.  The  undertaker,  therefore,  saw  the 
body  of  the  eminent  statesman  only  in  the  coffin,  and  his 
duty  was  confined  to  screwing  down  the  lid.  This  abrupt 
de|xirture  from  common  usages,  of  course,  gave  rise  to 
strange  rumors. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Edwin  M.  Stanton  in- 
timately as  a  brother,  from  my  boyhood  until  death  sepa- 
rated us.  My  brother-in-law,  Judge  Nathaniel  C.  Reed,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  gave  Stanton  his  first  office — 
that  of  reporter — and  Stanton  was  wont  to  make  Mac-o- 
check  his  summer  resort  for  years. 

Doubtful  as  it  may  seem  to  the  Secretary's  many  ene- 
mies— and  he  left  behind  him  an  army  of  such — he  was 
of  a  deeply  religious  nature.  Possessed  of  a  sensitive 
temperament,  he  was  subject  to  great  extremes  of  uayety 
and  gloom,  and  had  withal  powerful  vitality.  His  powers 
of  endurance  were  amazing,  and  a  force  of  character, 
stimulated  by  an  indomitable  will,  made  him  master  of 


all  situations  and  of  himself.  All  men  thus  fitted  to  this 
life  cling  to  life  with  an  obstinate  tenacity. 

?Ie  was  dying  of  an  incurable  disease  while  in  the  de- 
partment he  controlled  with  such  amazing  vigor,  but  at 
the  bidding  of  his  will  death  post|x>ned  his  doom  until 
his  task  was  ended. 

I  saw  his  remains  the  morning  of  the  night  he  died. 
With  his  hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  resolute  face 
was  softened  with  an  expression  resembling  that  of  sleep, 
and  I  know  from  what  I  SOW  that  the  renowned  story  of 
his  suicide  was  false.  The  stormy  life  of  a  nobler  char- 
acter, marred  with  more  ignoble  passions  than  ordinarily 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  had  passed  into  silence  and  mem- 
ory, quiet  as  a  child. 

This  incident 'has  carried  me  away  from  my  theme. 
Of  the  more  beautiful  emotions  of  the  human  heart  hu- 
manity is  strangely  ignorant.  Take,  for  illustration,  the 
touching  care  and  love  of  a  mother  for  her  crippled  or 
deformed  child.  What  pity  we  extend  to  the  parent! 
unaware  that  in  the  loving  care  there  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort.  The  same  result  occurs  in  the  nursing  of  any 
beloved  patient. 

1  know  a  man  who,  in  his  cynicism,  has  won  for  himself 
a  wide  renown  as  an  Ishmaelite.  This  man  creates  won- 
der at  his  tender  solicitude  for  an  invalid  wife,  and  he  is 
regarded  as  Byron's  "  Corsair,"  "  Proud  of  one  virtue  and 
a  thousand  crimes."  The  world— his  world — little  knows 
that  this  awakening  and  exercise  of  tenderness  is  a  bless- 
ing to  its  possessor. 

Whitcomb  Riley  tells  me  of  a  humorist— the  wittiest, 
most  delicate  and  pure  of  all  that  toil  in  our  midst — who 
lived  devoted  to  his  invalid  wife,  and  in  her  death  suffered 
as  no  man  ever  suffered  before  over  a  like  loss.  The  lit- 
tle wife,  through  helplessness,  was  more  to  the  poor  fel- 
low than  a  healthy,  hearty  helpmate  would  have  been. 

One  summer  past  at  Oaklands,  amid  a  great  crowd  of 
hay  fever  patients,  I  remember  vividly,  from  the  fact  of 
an  artist  stricken  with  paralysis  coming  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer months,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  painter  was 
on  the  shady  side  of  life  when  he  married  a  little  girl, 
young  enough  to  be  his  daughter.  Paralysis  followed, 
and  the  wife  became  his  nurse.  Her  quiet  care,  her 
unpretending  devotion,  called  forth  much  admiration 
among  the  throng  of  people  at  that  summer  resort.  She 
was  his  hands,  feet,  voice — his  all — and  folk  looked  on 
wonderingly,  and  pitied  the  poor  woman ;  and  when  the 
old  man  died,  which  he  did  one  night,  we  all  felt  relieved, 
and  said:  "  Now  the  little  widow  will  have  some  com- 
fort." 

Somehow  or  other  she  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  great 
blessing  that  had  come  to  her.  She  wept  much  in  a 
quiet  way.  Her  eyes  grew  cavernous  and  her  cheeks 
hollow.  The  poor  thing,  avoiding  sympathy,  passed  hours 
alone.  It  all  was  so  absurdly  different  from  what  was  ex- 
pected and  ought  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  a  feeling  of 
impatience,  nearly  akin  to  dislike,  grew  up  and  spread. 

One  morning  the  little  widow  failed  to  appear  at  break- 
fast, a  meal  she  seldom  honored  by  eating.  As  knocking 
elicited  no  response,  a  slender  mulatto  boy  was  tossed 
through  the  transom  to  unlock  the  door.  When  that 
door  was  unlocked  we  found  the  little  widow  lying  on  her 
back,  with  her  thin  hands  meekly  folded  on  her  breast- 
dead  of  a  broken  heart.  At  least,  the  fashionable  doctor 
pronounced  it  heart  disease. 

That  which  was  thought  a  grievous  burden  had,  in  fact, 
been  a  blessing.  When  the  old  man,  numbed  in  brain 
and  crippled  in  body,  found  a  refuge  in  the  grave,  all  that 
she  had  of  life,  all  its  tenderness,  love,  and  sweet,  helpful 
dependence,  disappeared  with  him,  and  her  little  horizon 
darkened  down  to  death. — Donn  Piatt. 


A  JUVENILE  "JEW  DE  SPRIT." 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?    The  sparrow,  the  dove, 

The  linnet  and  thrush  say,  "  I  love,  and  I  love!  " 

In  the  winter  they're  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong; 

What  it  says  I  don't  know,  hut  it  sings  a  loud  song. 

Hut  green  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  sunny  warm  weather, 

And  singing  and  loving — all  come  hack  together. 

Hut  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love, 

The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 

That  he  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  forever  sings  he, 

"  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me." 

Sam  ii it  Cp/erii/<?t. 


The  young  lady  who  wore  the  costume  of  Pocahontas 
at  the  fireman's  masquerade  last  Thursday  evening,  and 
in  pink  hosiery  and  kid  slippers  took  the  prize  as  the  most 
realistically  costumed  lady  present,  may  have  been  en- 
titled to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  but  popular  opinion 
seems  to  think  otherwise.  At  any  rate,  she  was  not 
dressed  like  any  Indian  maiden  we  were  ever  intimate 
with.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  early  days 
of  this  country  the  Indian  maiden  appears  beautiful  in 
her  wild  simplicity,  wearing  the  fringed  garments  of  her 
tribe,  as  she  stands  outlined  against  the  glorious  sky, 
dressed  in  a  coronet  of  eagles'  feathers  and  a  red  health 
corset  trimmed  with  bead-work.  Shall  we,  then,  with 
ruthless  hand  shatter  the  beautiful  picture  which  was  rep- 
resented so  faithfully  by  the  young  lady  the  other  evening? 
Shall  we  portray  the  real  Indian  maiden  as  we  have  seen 
her  in  all  her  unpoetic  nature,  clothed  in  a  pair  of  soldier 
trousers,  a  horse  blanket,  with  a  necklace  of  the  false 
teeth  of  the  pale-face  and  her  coarse,  unkempt  hair  hang- 
ing over  her  smoky  features  and  clinging  to  her  warty, 
bony  neck?  No,  no!  Far  be  it  from  us  to  destroy  the 
lovely  vision  of  copper-colored  grace  and  smoke-tanned 
beauty,  which  the  soft  dude  of  the  effete  East  has  erected 
in  the  rose-hued  chambers  of  fancy.  Let  her  dwell  there 
as  the  plump-limbed  princess  of  a  brave  people.  Let  her 
adorn  the  dormer  window  of  his  memory,  proud,  beauti- 
ful, grand,  gaudy  and  peculiar,  as  she  was  arrayed  at  last 
Thursday's  masquerade.  We  will  spare  this  ideal  Indian 
maiden  with  a  back  comb  and  gold  garters.  Let  her  live 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  her  the  other  evening, 
just  as  she  was  then,  while  the  true  Indian  maiden  eats 
the  fricasseed  locust  of  the  plains  and  wears  the  plug  hat 
of  progress. —  Canyon  City  Mercury. 


"  Children  and  fools  tell  the  truth,"  I  have  heard,  and 
certainly  children  have  a  faculty  of  working  the  truth  in 
at  the  wrong  time.  Truth  is  a  good  thing— in  its  place. 
But  the  great  harm  comes  from  using  it  at  an  inopportune 
time.  1  am  the  only  and  original  father  of  one  of  the 
class  of  children  who  are  loquacious  and  truthful  in  a 
way  that  makes  the  j«rcnt  heart  bleed  sometimes.  If 
this  little  incident  did  not  happen  to  make  me  its  victim, 
I  would  scorn  to  tell  it,  for  people  ought  not  to  make 
themselves  or  their  children  too  conspicuously  smart  in 
print. 

Guests  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  while  in  my  ba- 
ronial hall  the  welkin  rang  and  the  cold  baked  bean  was 
passed  around  amid  joyous  laughter,  and  witty  remarks 
rang  out  on  the  warm  air,  while  the  gorgeous  flagons 
and  glittering  cut-glass  and  silver  of  a  neighbor  shone 
resplendent  beneath  the  mellow  light  of  the  chandelier 
and  candelabra,  the  humble  writer  of  these  lines,  as  the 
host,  would  ever  and  anon  make  a  brilliant  remark  which 
would  be  received  with  wild  and  tumultuous  applause.  ' 

If  a  guest  sought  to  evade  his  duty  as  an  appiauder,  or 
to  come  in  on  time  with  his  or  her  welcome  plaudit,  that 
guest  was  marked  by  the  eagle  eye  of  the  carvist,  and  he 
was  given  the  neck  of  the  turkey  and  the  wing  of  the  duck 
as  a  mark  of  respect. 

Habitual  guests  at  my  house  have  learned  this,  and 
when  I  ladle  out  the  gravy  and  a  "  Jew  de  sprit,"  as  A. 
Ward  called  it,  they  know  that  they  can  take  their  choice 
between  boisterous  laughter  and  starvation.  In  this  way 
the  meal  passes  off  with  much  eclat.  For  each  slash  of 
the  carving-knife  there  is  a  suitable  joke,  and  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  at  my  table  are  aware 
that  there  is  a  proper  moment  for  mirth,  just  as  there  is 
for  napkins,  finger-bowls  or  coffee. 

I  do  this  partly  because  I  want  to  draw  attention  from 
my  carving.  My  carving  is  like  my  dancing.  It  is  not 
conventional.  It  is  extremely  original,  bold  and  auda- 
cious. I  try  to  introduce  joints  where  Nature  did  not  in- 
tend to  have  them,  and  I  seek  to  make  short-cuts  across 
a  fowl  in  a  way  that  is  productive  only  of  chagrin,  vexa- 
tion and  fragments  of  hen.  Man  is  a  weak,  fallible  crea- 
ture, and  he  ought  not  to  seek  to  monkey  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  a  fowl  or  to  improvise  joints  and  apertures  where 
they  do  not  belong;  for  at  such  time  as  you  think  not  the 
knife  will  slip,  and  it  will  tip  over  the  celery-glass  and  fill 
the  bosom  of  a  warm  personal  friend  with  gravy. 

To  attract  attention  and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  com- 
pany, therefore,  I  make  it  a  kind  of  business,  as  it  were, 
to  fill  the  air  with  harmless  amusement  at  the  same  time 
that  I  shed  stuffing  through  the  atmosphere  and  mutilate 
the  bosom  of  the  hen.  This  gives  me  an  opportunity, 
occasionally,  to  gather  up  the  sage,  bread-crumbs  and 
gizzards  out  of  my  lap,  and  return  them  to  the  platter 
without  exciting  remark. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  a  cousin 
of  mine — a  young  lawyer  connected  with  the  Omaha  road, 
a  young  man  of  good  parts,  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
stand  between  the  Omaha  road  and  substantial  justice, 
at  so  much  a  year  and  traveling  expenses — was  present. 

I  had  just  said  something  smart  to  keep  the  company 
good-natured  while  I  asked  a  young  lady  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table  to  please  return  the  duck  which  I  had  inad- 
vertently presented  to  her  w  ith  the  carving-fork  stuck  in 
it.  Every  one  was  laughing  joyously  and  trying  to  con- 
ceal it  by  putting  their  napkins  in  their  mouths,  when  my 
cousin  turned  to  my  little  daughter,  and  said: 

"  Bessie,  haven't  you  got  a  funny  papa,  though?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  ungrateful,  unfilial  and  irrev- 
erent heir  apparent  to  a  great  name ;  "  you  better  believe 
he's  funny — when  we  have  company." 

And  yet  people  wonder  why  I  am  not  the  same  genial 
host  that  I  used  to  be,  and  why  the  children  do  not  eat 
at  the  first  table,  and  why  there  is  a  sound  of  kicking 
against  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  the  occasional 
wail  of  a  hungry  child  as  the  meal  progresses. 

Eli  Perkins  once  told  me  that  he  was  teaching  his  little 
girl  to  tell  the  truth.  I  asked  him  who  he  employed  to 
attend  to  the  irksome  task,  and  whether  he  was  not  rash 
to  take  up  a  branch  of  the  science  for  which  there  was 
getting  to  De  so  little  use. 

It  is  said  that  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  It  is 
certainly  mighty  in  the  mouth  of  a  child.  Still,  we  may 
always  expect  more  or  less  of  it  from  children — until  they 
g^et  to  moving  in  good  society  and  learn  better. — Bill  Nye, 
in  Puck. 


SPANISH  SERENADE. 


Darling,  come;  oh,  come  to  me! 

My  darting,  come  through  the  silence  of  night ! 

Thy  fond  lover  requite! 

See,  the  moon  sheds  her  radiance  bright, 

Faithful  lovers  to  light. 

liy  fond  love  beguiled,  come  thou  darling  child; 
Soothe  my  longing,  my  desire. 

Come  through  silence  of  night,  now,  in  love's  May-time  bright! 
Thy  true  lover  waits  for  thee. 
My  love,  oh,  come  to  me! 

O  darling,  come  through  the  silence  of  night ! 
Come,  my  joy,  my  delight! 
Sweetly  ringing,  my  light  zither  hear. 
True  love  banishes  fear. 

Wand'ring,  hand-in-hand,  on  the  silver  strand, 
While  the  stars  are  shining  bright. 

Come  through  silence  of  night,  through  the  mystical  night  1 
Eagerly  I  long  for  thee. 
Oh,  come,  my  love! 

O  darling,  come  through  the  silence  of  night, 

Like  a  fairy  so  light  ! 

Fly,  my  darling;  oh,  fly  to  my  breast; 

There,  my  love,  sweetly  rest. 

Hud  and  blossom  seem  dreaming  sweetest  dream; 

Sighing  calls  the  nightingale. 

Come  in  silence  of  night;  through  the  night's  mystic  vail. 
Heir  sweet  echo  answering  light! 


Come,  my  love,  through  the  night ! 
Darling,  come  through  the  night ! 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PLANKINGTON  VERSUS  RANDOLPH. 


"Anne  Randolph,  Chicago,  111.,"  was  her  signature 
upon  the  register  of  the  Thousand  Island  House,  written 
July  2,  1883.  She  did  not  explain  how  she  came  by  the 
name,  or  who  had  borne  it  before  her,  why  she  came  at 
all,  or  why  she  came  alone;  above  all,  why  she  wore  a 
flannel  dress  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  that  proclaimed 
flannel  to  be  a  matter  of  choice,  in  no  way  hampered  by 
necessity. 

The  Plankingtons,  brother  and  sister,  were  also  so- 
journers at  the  Thousand  Island  House.  Their  very  bad 
complexions  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  blueness  of 
the  Plankington  blood.  People  said  that  it  was  a  real 
mercy  their  skins  were  not  purple,  considering  their  an- 
cestors; their  cards  were  as  good  as  patents  of  nobility 
wherever  bestowed  in  New  York.  While  the  Planking- 
tons derided  the  vulgarity  of  riches,  they  appreciated  the 
inconvenience  of  poverty,  and  with  forethought  had  de- 
cided to  invest  the  greater  part  of  their  spring  dividends 
in  a  summer  at  the  Thousand  Island  House,  "  where," 
explained  Irene  to  her  brother  Tudor,  "  more  people 
come  to  stay,  and  there  is  less  of  the  utterly  uncertain 
element;  because,  Tudor,  with  your  birth  and  family, 
even  if  the  parlor  is  shamefully  shabby,  you  must  draw  a 
line.  We  will  have  our  sainted  ancestors  gilded  with  no 
vukar  money.  We  mus  ,  of  course,  expect  to  dilute  the 
Plankington  blood,  but  not  of  necessity  to  water  it." 

But  very  little  intercourse  with  Anne  Randolph,  whom 
the  ladies  all  declared  no  one  would  have  called  a  beauty 
except  for  her  absurdly  unconscious  way  of  seeming  to 
ignore  altogether  the  impression  she  made,  gave  Tudor 
Plankington  a  most  unaccountable  sensation.  As  a  result, 
he  submitted  himself  to  the  novel  and  painful  process  of 
self-analysis,  and  was  astonished  to  discover  the  rudiments 
of  a  little  soul.  The  awful  truth  was,  that  without  know- 
ing one  fact  concerning  the  pedigree  or  patrimony  of 
"Anne  Randolph,  Chicago,"  the  facts  that  she  was  young, 
beautiful,  intelligent  and  interesting,  had  enabled  her  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  organ  which  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  heart,  which  had  never  before  deviated  one 
beat  from  its  orthodox  duties  as  a  propeller. 

He  did  not  tell  this  to  Irene,  who  would  have  found  it 
incomprehensible,  but  he  said  enough  to  lead  her  to  say: 
"Tudor,  be  wary.  If  she  came  straight  from  Dublin, 
and  was  marked  dynamite,  I  should  not  feel  one  whit 
more  in  danger  than  to  have  her  labeled  Chicago.  I 
don't  understand  her,  and  she  makes  me  uneasy.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  two  or  three  good  families  in  Chicago. 
Your  Aunt  Ruth  had  a  cousin  who  married  and  went 
there  fifteen  years  ago;  she  has  probably  given  a  certain 
tone  to  society  by  this  time.  I  don't  like  the  way  this  girl 
goes  off  every  morning.  Last  summer,  my  dear  Tudor, 
I  blush  to  tell  you  that  a  really  respectable  young  woman 
became  interested  in  a  guide  in  the  Adirondacks.  He 
had  handsome  eyes,  and  told  stories  and  insinuated  him- 
self, I  suppose.  The  family  took  the  very  surest  means 
of  curing  her  infatuation,  though  it  was  a  cruel  way. 
They  invited  him  to  Boston  and  gave  a  dinner-party. 
He  came.  He  gobbled  his  soup — imagine  a  more  awful 
situation,  if  you  can.  They  said  that  when  he  passed 
his  plate  for  gravy  on  his  potato,  her  face  expressed  mor- 
tal agony,  but  that  she  didn't  seem  to  suffer  much  when 
he  ate  his  salad  with  a  tea  spoon.  Poor  thing!  I  suppose 
she  was  beyond  the  suffering  point.  However,  this  young 
woman  takes  a  different  guide  every  day,  so  it  can't  be 
that ;  but  she  carries  such  a  queer-shaped  box  with  her. 
I  shall  certainly  investigate  the  matter  to-morrow." 

"Better  leave  that  to  me,  Irene.  I  can  ask  so  that 
she  won't  be  offended— twist  it  into  a  compliment  or 
something." 

When  Annie  Randolph,  the  next  morning  after  an 
eight  o'clock  breakfast,  started  on  her  usual  expedition, 
provided  with  a  boat,  an  oarsman  and  the  mysterious 
box,  Tudor  Plankington  exhibited  symptoms  of 'a  desire 
to  accompany  her.  She  would  not  permit  him,  however, 
and  as  the  utmost  concession  merely  stopped  to  exchange 
a  few  words  with  him  on  the  wharf. 

"  Tell  me  where  you  go?  "  he  asked. 

"  On  the  blue  St.  Lawrence,"  she  answered,  uncon- 
cernedly. 

"  Yes,  but  where?  "  he  persisted. 

"  All  among  the  islands,"  she  quoted,  gravely. 

"  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  more." 

"One  more?  Yes,"  she  answered,  but  held  a  finger 
warningly. 

"  Do— do  you  fish? "  He  stammered  forth  the  ques- 
tion in  desperation,  knowing  very  well  that  she  had  never 
brought  home  the  smallest  specimen. 

She  had  seated  herself  in  the  boat  by  this  time,  but 
turned  her  head  to  answer  him.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  I 
leave  that  to  knights  and  ladies.  I  weigh  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  even  if  I  should  have  luck 
worth  bragging  about  and  catch  a  fifteen  or  twenty-five- 
pounder,  we  should  not  be  very  evenly  matched.  I  have 
a  fondness  for  fair  play,  myself." 

Tudor  devoted  the  morning  to  waiting  for  her  return. 
She  came  back  just  before  dinner  and  disappeared  imme- 
diately after  it.  So  for  that  matter  did  Irene,  and  every 
other  woman  guest  of  the  house.  After  supper  he  had  a 
little  chat  with  her,  from  which  he  retired  with  a  strangely 
baffled  expression  of  countenance. 

His  evening  conference  with  his  sister  explained  it. 
"  I  asked  her,"  said  that  estimable  lad,  "  if  she  knew 
Mrs.  Lydia  Holman,  of  Chicago.  She  said, '  No.' "  "  That 
settles  it,  my  dear  Tudor.  I  think  you  must  sacrifice 
yourself,  and  marry  Cornelia  Buckingham.  Her  American 
ancestry  is  certainly  above  reproach.  She  may  be  a  few 
years  older  than  you  wish,  but  she  is  fond  of  you,  Tudor, 
and  will  be  liberal  about  the  house.  I  shouldn't  hesitate  a 
moment  if  I  had  such  a  chance  to  repair  the  fortunes  of- 
my  family." 

Self-sacrificing  woman !  Of  course  she  wouldn't,  but 
poor  Tudor's  face  was  almost  pale  as  he  said,  wearily : 
"  Yes,  Irene,  it's  no  use.  I  will  write  to  Cornelia  to-night. 
I  asked  Miss  Randolph  to-day  about  her  father's  business 
— not  directly,  you  know,  but  gradually  brought  out  the 


question  as  to  his  present  occupation.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  be  particular  about  her  grandfather,  or 
her  father,  either,  if  he  was  dead.  She  looked  at  me  a 
little  queerly,  but  said,  with  a  serious,  almost  sad  face, 
'He  plays  the  harp.'  She  did  not  really  look  ashamed, 
but  of  course  I  felt  like  a  brute,  and  to  make  her  position 
a  little  easier,  I  said:  'Ah — in  an  orchestra,  I  suppose?' 
'I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  she  answered,  and  walked 
away.  Of  course,  she  does  not  realize  that  it  is  all  over 
with  us,  but  of  course  it  is.  She  is  a  lady  in  every  appear- 
ance, and  I  am  sorry  for  her.  We  will  go  back  to  New 
York  to-morrow,  Irene,  and  go  to  Saratoga  from  there,  if 
Cornelia  seems  to  expect  it." 
They  left  by  the  early  boat. 

In  October,  as  Tudor  was  looking  over  Cornelia's  list 
of  wedding  invitations,  the  names  "  Judge  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Randolph,  Miss  Anne  Randolph,"  written  therein, 
caused  him  to  say,  "  Cornelia,  who  are  these  Randolphs? 

"  Chicago  people,"  she  answered;  "  very  nice  and  very 
rich.  I  met  them  last  August,  at  the  Thousand  Island 
House,  two  weeks  after  you  left.  I  asked  Miss  Randolph 
if  she  had  not  seen  you,  but  she  seemed  to  think  not,  and 
her  uncle  and  aunt  were  sure  not.  She  is  a  charming 
girl,  and  is  visiting  here  in  town  now." 

Tudor  saw  her  the  instant  he  Stepped  within  the  church. 
Cornelia  was  all  very  well,  but  he  had  vowed,  back  in  his 
knickerbocker  days,  that  he  would  not  grow  up  and  marry 
Cornelia;  which  vow,  in  conjunction  with  a  passing 
glimpse  of  Anne  Randolph,  beautiful  and  indifferent,  sent 
little  thrills  of  misery  down  his  spine,  all  through  the  cer- 
emony. 

He  committed  a  tremendous  breach  of  etiquette  during 
the  reception  which  followed,  but  he  secured  a  five-min- 
utes' talk  with  Anne  Randolph. 

"  Will  you  explain  the  mystery?  "  he  asked. 

"What  mystery?"  she  responded.  "Howl  came  to 
be  at  a  big  hotel  alone?  Certainly.  My  uncle  wished  to 
go  up  the  Saguenay,  fishing.  My  aunt  and  I  started 
decorously  for  Alexandria  bay.  She  was  summoned  to 
New  York  by  a  telegram.  My  cousin  there  was  sick. 
There  seemed  no  better  plan  than  for  me  to  go  on  where 
rooms  were  waiting.  I  imagined  that  as  I  was  familiar 
with  the  regions  round  about  I  might  amuse  myself  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  also  that  if  I  dressed  in  sackcloth 
severely,  and  did  not  dance,  propriety  might  be  appeased, 
and  let  me  pay  my  own  bills  unmolested.  Are  you  satis- 
fied?" 

"  Certainly.  But  why  did  you  go  away  every  morning 
so  secretly? " 

"  To  tell  you  that  will  be  a  revelation  of  iniquity;  how- 
ever, if  you  insist,  I  will  confess  that  1  paint  on  china — 
as  badly,  too,  as  you  can  possibly  imagine;  and  I  always 
inflict  my  handiwork  on  my  friends.  At  that  time  I  as- 
pired to  the  height  of  a  fish  set,  and  being  conscious  that  I 
didn't  know  a  salmon  from  a  seal,  I  undertook  to  study 
small  specimens,  lured  by  the  obliging  guides  into  a  pan 
of  water  which  I  provided.  You  were  a  gentleman  after 
all,  for  you  could  have  discovered  the  whole  secret,  if  you 
cared  to  know  it,  by  giving  any  of  those  men  fifty  cents." 

"  I  must  ask  you  one  more  question  at  all  hazards." 

"  One  more?  yes,"  she  answered. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  your  father  was  a 
street  musician  ? " 

She  blushed  at  that.  "  I  confess  to  malice  there,"  she 
answered.  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  for  I  was  sorry  as  soon 
as  I  had  spoken  the  words.  My  room  was  next  to  your 
sister's;  you  know  those  walls  were  thin,  and  I  overheard 
you  two  one  night,  speculating  about  me.  I  could  not 
help  it;  I  smashed  a  soap-dish  trying  to  make  you  stop, 
and  changed  my  room  the  next  day ;  but  I  overheard 
enough  to  make  me  give  you  an  answer  which  I  knew 
would  be  staggering.  My  lather  has  been  dead  five  years, 
and  he  is  an  angel  in  glory,  if  any  man  is.  I  adhered  to 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  about  his  harp-playing." 

Tudor's  face  was  quite  unhappy.  "  Hut  for  that,"  he 
said,  sadly,  "  I  should  have  married  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  responded,  brightly,  "  I  don't  believe  it. 
It  is  better  as  it  is'." 

"  I  am  convinced  of  it,"  he  groaned.  "  I  had  resolved 
to  endure  any  kind  of  a  parent,  dead.  There  could  have 
been  no  other  objection,"  and  he  returned  to  his  bride, 
leaving  Anne  Randolph  only  the  sorry  satisfaction  of 
smiling,  and  whispering  to  herself,  "A  very  serious  objec- 
tfon,  if  a  Plankington  could  be  made  to  comprehend  it, 
though  I  couldn't  be  so  audacious  as  to  mention  it." — 
Harriet  B.  Waterman,  in  Springfield  Republican. 


BEANVILLE  JOURNALISM. 


The  old  year  had  a  few  more  hours  of  life.  The  sun  of 
'84  had  gone  down  for  the  last  time  on  snow-clad  valley 
and  wind-swept  hill-top.  It  had  set  forever  on  city  and 
plain,  on  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  the  hovels  of  the 
poor.  The  evening  shadows  were  falling  on  the  spires 
and  roofs  of  Beanville.  The  old  year  was  dying— the 
wind,  moaning  under  the  eaves  of  Deacon  Pogram's 
barn,  it's  only  requiem. 

From  the  street  came  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  and 
cheery  laughter.  The  light  from  the  parsonage  fell  soft 
on  the  snow-clad  front  yard,  and  touched  with  ineffable 
tenderness  the.  advance  guard  of  a  ravenous  donation 
party  which  was  approaching.  Far  more  alluring  was  the 
light  that  shone  through  the  chinks  ot  the  blinds  that 
shielded  the  "  back  room  "  of  the  Beanville  tavern  from 
the  gaze  of  the  curious.  Par  brighter  that  which  streamed 
from  the  second-story  windows  of  the  Eagle  editorial  and 
composing-rooms. 

The  old  year  was  dying  there,  too,  as  well  ason  the  snow- 
clad  valley  and  wind-swept  hill-top.  That  was  shown  by 
the  subscription  bills  which  the  editor  was  preparing  for 
his  patrons. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  you  are  going  to  collect  some  of 
those  subscription-bills,"  said  the  foreman,  who  stood  by, 
watching  his  theoretical  chief  prepare  a  slack  of  bills  to 
delinquent  subscribers. 

"  Certainly.    Why  not?  "  responded  the  other.  "Ain't 


half  of  them  at  least  as  good  as  wheat?    Didn't  the) 
up  last  year  as  soon  as  the  bills  were  sent  them?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  foreman,  who  thought  he  could  ru 
the  paper  better  than  it  had  ever  been  run  before;  "  but 
last  year,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you'd  fulfilled  your  duty 
to  your  subscribers,  and  this  year,  if  my  information  is 
correct,  you  haven't." 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  demanded  the  nominal 
chief  of  the  office. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  driving  at,"  said  the  fore 
man,  sternly.    "  Last  year    thanks  to  me— VOU  took  care 
to  mention  the  name  of  every  man  who  owed  his  subscrip- 

|  tion  before  you  sent  him  his  bill.    Then  they  all  felt  well 

1  disposed,  and  were  quite  willing  to  pay  up  when  called 
upon.  Have  you  done  that  this  year?  Just  look  at  the 
file  and  see  if  you  have.  Now,  the  paper's  already  to  go 
to  press,  and  you're  sending  out  a  lot  of  bills  to  folks  that 

I  you  haven't  treated  square.  You  expect  'em  all  to  pay 
up,  and,  what's  more,  you're  counting  on  getting  their 
money  so 's  to  meet  that  bill  for  type  next  week.  That's 
about  the  size  of  it,  ain't  it?  " 

The  editor  admitted  that  it  was;  but  added, apologetic- 
ally, that  he  had  mentioned  everybody  who  could  be 

I  mentioned. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  say  about  a  man  if  he  don't  do 
anything  worth  mentioning?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Didn't  I 
give  Deacon  Program  and  Deacon  Tew  a  big  send-off  on 
their  horse  trade?  Didn't  I  do  the  square  thing  by  Lish 
Deuzenbury  when  he  sold  his  speckled  hen?  Wasn't 
Deacon  Perkins  mentioned  in  good  style  when  he  led  the 
prayer-meeting?  Maybe  you  could  ring  in  more  names 
than  I  have.  If  so,  you'd  better  try  it,  and  I'll  go  into  the 
composing-room  and  see  if  I  can't  get  the  paper  to  press 
a  little  before  midnight.  That'll  give  better  satisfaction 
all  round." 

The  foreman  placidly  ignored  the  reflection  on  his  own 
lack  of  skill.  He  smiled  blandly  as  he  drew  a  proof-slip 
from  his  pocket,  and  waved  it  under  the  editor's  nose. 

"  I  guess  the  sooner  we  trade  off  positions  the  better 
it'll  be,"  he  said,  calmly.  "Now  I'll  read  you  a  little 
something  I  wrote  for  just  such  an  emergency  as  this. 
It's  in  type  now,  and  you  can  use  your  own  discretion — 
which  isn't  very  much  at  the  best — about  putting  it  in. 
You're  the  boss  here,  not  I.  Now,  this  is  what  I  wrote 
so's  to  ring  in  the  names  of  all  those  people  you've  been 
sending  bills  to.  I  call  it 'The  Country  Church-yard.' 
It  runs  somewhat  in  this  style  : 

"  '  Winter  has  come.  The  soft  falling  snow  has  spread 
its  dazzling  mantle  over  the  earth,  covering  hill  and 
meadow,  and  weighing  the  hemlocks  with  fleecy  load. 
The  mountain  torrents  are  chained  with  an  icy  key.  The 
woodland  paths  are  choked  and  impassable.  We  are 
shut  out  from  the  old  familiar  haunts  through  which  we 
loved  to  wander  when  the  summer  sun  warmed  our 
blood,  or  when  autumn's  leaves  bestrewed  our  pathway. 
Where  shall  we  stroll  now?  Let  us  hie  us  to  the  quiet 
country  church-yard.  Let  us  pass  through  the  superb 
iron  gateway,  which  stands  as  a  lasting  testimonial  to  the 
public  spirit  of  our  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Trum- 
bull*, and  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  products  of  the 
South  Heanville  Iron  foundry. 

"  'On  the  right  of  the  gateway  a  stately  marble  shaft 
greets  our  eye,  and  records  the  virtues  of  him  who  sleeps 
beneath  it,  deeply  mourned  by  his  son-in-law,  Hiram 
Fitch,  the  popular  furniture-dealer.  A  few  faded  wreaths 
adorn  the  shaft,  and  show  that  the  dead  are  not  forgotten 
by  those  who  trade  with  Elisha  Simonds,  the  reliable 
florist. 

"'Who  sleeps  in  yonder  vault?  Whose  crumbling 
bones  lie  secure  within  Jabez  Higginbotham's  four  walls 
of  solid  and  enduring  masonry?  The  grated  door  is  fas- 
tened with  a  Yale  lock,  purchased  at  Josiah  Nichols 
hardware  store  (that'll  nail  him  for  all  his  job  printing,  I 
guess);  and  the  ivy  which  festoons  the  walls  was  planted 
by  the  loving  hands  and  watered  by  the  tears  of  the  Widow 
Simpkins,  who,  if  report  be  true,  will  soon  be  led  again 
to  the  altar,  with  the  rowan  blush  on  her  cheeks. 

"'A  few  steps  further  on  we  come  to  the  modest  in- 
closure  of  Squire  Stainsbury.  Here  there  is  no  vainglory 
or  display.  Little  would  the  wayfarer  think  that  beneath 
these  unostentatious  brownstone  slabs  (the  pick  of  Henry 
Snow's  job  lot  of  tombstones — there  are  a  few  more  left) 
sleep  the  relatives  of  the  genial  publisher  of  the  county 
map. 

"'Near  by  two  men  in  rustic  garb  arc  at  work  on  a 
grave.  The  sound  of  pick  and  shovel  breaks  on  the  still 
air.  They  are  the  lightning  grave-diggers  and  champion 
wood-sawyers  of  the  county — lohn  Collins  and  Henry 
Ashton.  The  village  church-bell  is  solemnly  tolling — 
John  Pogram's  eldest  boy  is  at  the  bell-rope — and  the 
funeral  cortege  is  drawing  near.  We  see  the  waving 
plumes  of  Undertaker  [ohn  Coffin's  brand-new  hearse  and 
near  the  jingle  ot  the  sleigh-bells.  One  more  Bcanvillian 
has  joined  the  great  majority,  and  will  soon  be  committed 
to  the  dust  from  which  he  sprung." 

"  There,"  said  the  foreman  ;  "don't  you  rather  think 
I've  covered  the  hull  ground*  pretty  thoroughly?  Now 
you  can  send  out  your  bills  with  some  chance  of  hearing 
from  them." 

"  Put  it  in,"  said  the  editor,  bi  iefly.— Puck. 


The  Free  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  Scotland,  following 
in  the  steps  of  their  reverend  brethren  at  Aberdeen,  have 
announced  that  there  is  "an  increasing  tendency  to 
profane  the  Sabbath  day  in  idleness  and  sloth,  in  pleasure 
and  frivolity,  and  even,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  revelry." 
The  I  ,ord's  day  vices  in  Arbroath  are  country  walks,  strong 
language,  and  skating  when  there  is  a  frost,  which  last 
"  ploy  is  described  as  "a  truly  scandalous  profanation." 
In  many  respectable  Scottish  families  it  is  thought  a  hei- 
nous offense  to  leave  the  house  except  to  go  to  worship; 
and  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  it  was  the  custom  for 
"decent"  families  to  keep  their  blinds  drawn  down  all 
day,  while  the  sound  of  a  whistle  in  the  street  or  a  piano 
in  a  house  would  almost  provoke  a  riot. 

A  Southern  editor  says  that  all  angels  are  blondes. 
From  this  we  infer  that  he  married  a  brunette. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


I  am  a  member  of  that  aristocracy 

Wholly  composed  of  the  lovelier  sex. 
Which  in  the  heart  of  the  New  World's  democracy 

Reigns — the  observer  —  to  please  and  perplex. —  Howells. 

In  decorative  art  there  have  been  made  wonderful  strides 
since  the  organization  of  the  society  and  its  different 
branches,  at  No.  300  Stockton  street.  The  society  was 
organized  in  1880,  and  has  for  its  members  some  of  the 
best  known  lady  philanthropists  in  the  city,  as  well  as  so- 
ciety leaders.  These  ladies,  with  a  charitable  patriotism 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  enterprise  of  this  intensely 
active  city  of  ours,  have  by  their  combined  efforts  sue- 
CG@ded  in  establishing  a  school  where  life-members  may 
nominate  free  pupils,  who  are  entitled  to  one  year's  tui- 
tion. The  pupils  are  required  to  leave  the  work  done  by 
them  during  the  year  with  the  society,  which  furnishes 
all  the  materials.  To  reach  a  less  favored  class,  any 
member  subscribing  five  dollars  may  send  some  person, 
who  is  entitled  to  six  lessons  free. 

The  teacher  employed  by  the  society  is  a  graduate  from 
the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needle-work,  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, England.  Her  certificate  bears  the  signature  of  the 
Princess  Christian,  who  is  President  of  the  school.  The 
materials  used  by  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  are  im- 
ported direct  from  England;  in  fact,  they  are  furnished 
by  the  same  firm  that  supplies  the  Royal  School,  and  are 
the  best  that  can  be  had.  The  stock  of  materials  on 
hand  is  complete,  comprising  all  kinds  of  embroidery  silks, 
filloselles,  chenilles,  arasenes  and  floss,  besides  the  won- 
derful gold  and  silver  thread  made  in  Japan,  and  so 
largely  employed  in  all  oriental  embroideries.  This 
thread  differs  essentially  from  tinsel,  and  will  not  tarnish 
by  wear.  It  is  beautiful  for  outlining,  which  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  classic  designs.  Floss,  which  is  not 
twisted  at  all,  but  is  made  from  the  reeled  silk,  is  being 
introduced,  or  rather  revived  here,  by  the  society.  It 
works  up  beautifully,  and  is  very  effective  in  some  kinds 
of  embroidery.  In  light  shades  it  has  a  pearly  softness 
not  to  be  produced  by  twisted  thread,  and  in  either  light 
or  dark  colors  has  the  shade  and  shimmer  of  raw  silk. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  society  to  make  money.  It 
is  a  charity  in  the  same  sense  that  the  public  schools  are, 
save  that  it  is  supported  by  private  instead  of  public  funds. 
The  ladies  having  the  matter  in  charge  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  skillful  way  in  which  they  have  managed  the 
society,  aiming  as  they  do  to  foster  and  protect  it  until  it 
is  self-sustaining,  by  their  own  individual  efforts.  They 
have  had  many  obstacles  to  encounter,  because  there  had 
to  be  created  a  demand  for  such  work,  and  the  old  preju- 
dice that  home  manufacture  is  inferior  has  also  been  a 
great  drawback.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the*soci- 
ety  is  prepared  to  design  and  execute  the  same  things, 
both  in  materials  and  workmanship,  that  are  produced  in 
England,  and  at  the  same  price.  Art  embroidery,  as  ap- 
plied to  clothing  and  furniture,  is  very  durable,  and  is 
but  little  more  expensive  than  upholstered  goods  that  are 
fit  to  class  with  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  expense  of 
art  work  that  keeps  it  from  being  popular.  It  is  because 
the  work  is  new,  and  the  general  idea  of  its  uses  is  erro- 
neous. 

There  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  art  needle- 
work and  fine  painting  on  exhibition  at  the  society's 
rooms.  A  noticeable  piece  is  a  fire-screen  of  black 
satin,  embroidered  by  a  free  pupil,  in  the  long  and  short 
Kensington  stitch.  The  design  is  from  nature,  and  is  a 
vine,  with  leaves  and  sprays  of  Cherokee  roses  in  natu- 
ral colors.  The  work  is  well  done,  and  is  a  fine  sample  of 
the  progress  one  can  make  in  this  line. 

The  teacher,  Miss  S.  Smith,  has  in  hand  a  piece  of 
work  to  be  done  in  the  old  tapestry  stitch.  The  design 
is  classic,  and  was  drawn  by  Walter  Crane,  a  well  known 
English  artist.  It  is  one  of  four,  representing  the  senses, 
and  w  hen  completed,  w  ill  be  a  fine  specimen  of  high  art 
work. 

Among  the  work  in  hand  is  a  mantel  scarf  of  bronze- 
green  plush,  being  embroidered  in  a  classic  design  of  a 
basket  of  flowers,  worked  in  silk  and  outlined  with  gold 
thread.  The  basket  is  done  in  basket  stitch  with  gold 
thread.  There  is  also  an  altar-cloth  of  white  flannel, 
embroidered  in  gold-colored  silk,  that  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  all  kinds  of  em- 
broidery and  fancy  work  belong  to  decorative  art.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Decorative  art  is  purely  artistic;  that  is,  it 
is  only  a  high  class  embroidery,  artistic  in  shading  and 
workmanship.  This  has  been  a  source  of  much  trouble 
to  the  Lady  Managers,  who  have  been  obliged  to  refuse 
many  pieces  of  work  offered  them.  To  obviate  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  reach  a  class  of  genteel  girls  and  women 
who  are  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  society,  it  is  proposed 
to  open  a  W  oman's  Exchange,  where  less  artistic  work 
can  be  offered  for  sale.  The  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
articles  left  on  sale  is  not  made  known,  as  each  contribu- 
tor is  given  a  number.  The  following  circular  has  been 
issued  by  the  society : 

The  Managers  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  purpose  estab- 
lishing an  Exchange  for  Woman's  Work,  similar  to  those  in  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  which  have  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years. 

The  object  of  this  Exchange  is  to  benefit  that  class  of  gentle- 
women who  have  met  with  misfortune  and  losses,  and  are  ear- 
stly  trying  to  help  themselves. 


The  necessity  for  such  an  exchange  has  long  been  felt  in  this 
city,  particularly  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  Society 
of  Decorative  Art,  who  are  daily  called  upon  to  reject  articles 
that  possess  merit  in  themselves,  but  do  not  come  under  the  head 
of  decorative  art.  Such  articles  have,  therefore,  been  declined, 
although  the  circumstances  of  the  ladies  who  prepared  them 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  committee,  and  aroused  a  desire  to 
extend  the  helpfulness  of  the  society  to  those  who  have  skill, 
energy  and  the  self-respect  which  employment  gives. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  make  the  Exchange  a  place  of  bus- 
iness, where  gentlewomen  may  dispose  of  all  sorts  of  handiwork, 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  friends  are  earnestly  invited  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  new  enterprise,  which  cannot  be 
established  until  a  sufficient  number  of  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions have  been  received  to  warrant  the  extra  outlay. 

A  subscription  of  $1  50  wiil  entitle  a  person  to  the  privilege 
of  entering  w  ork  for  one  year.  Charitably  disposed  persons  may 
present  one  or  more  subscriptions  to  their  friends,  if  they  choose. 

The  Exchange  will  reserve  ten  per  cent  on  the  price  received 
for  each  article. 

Consigners  must  put  their  own  prices  upon  the  articles  they 
send.  Orders  will  also  be  taken  for  all  kinds  of  plain  needle- 
work, knitted  articles,  cake,  preserves,  pickles,  jellies,  etc.,  sam- 
ples of  which  must  be  left  at  the  Exchange. 

Perishable  articles,  such  as  wax  and  feather  flowers,  leather, 
card-board  work,  etc.,  cannot  be  received. 

All  other  work  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Managers. 
Donations  and  subscriptions  will  be  received  and  information 
given, during  the  next  thirty  days,  at  the  residence  of  the  follow- 
ing Managers:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  18X2  Washington  street,  cor- 
ner of  Eranklin;  Mrs.  R.  Balfour,  1 1 31  California  street;  Mrs. 
M.  Castle,  621  O'Earrell  street;  Mrs.  C.  dishing,  636  Sutter 
street;  Mrs.  J.  M.  K.  Davis,  Presidio;  Mrs.  H.  L.Dodge,  south- 
east corner  Sutter  street  and  Van  Ness  avenue ;  Mrs.  Frank,  Alca- 
traz;  Mrs.  L.  Gerstlc,  1517  Van  Ness  avenue;  Mrs.  J.G.  Kittle, 
525  Harrison  street;  Mrs.  K.  Kaufman,  1521  Jackson  street; 
Mrs.  Austin  Moore,  2121  Buchanan  street;  Mrs.  W.  H.Moor, 
2121  California  street;  Mrs.  McNutt,  808  Bush  street;  Mrs. 
Henry  Newton,  Palace  Hotel;  Mrs.  Eranlc  Pixley,  corner  Uni<m 
aud  Eillmore  streets;  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  corner  Clay  and  Hyde 
streets. 

The  Woman's  Exchange  for  the  present  will  be  under 
the  same  management  as  the  Decorative  Art  Society,  but 
it  is  intended  to  keep  the  two  entirely  separate,  although 
they  are  situated  in  the  same  building.  The  Exchange 
will  be  in  the  basement  at  300  Stockton  street,  and  will 
be  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Lady  Managers  for  each 
day,  for  the  next  thirty  days.  These  ladies  will  be  pres- 
ent to  answer  questions  and  give  hints  and  suggestions  to 
applicants.  There  are  many  women  whose  strength  and 
natural  tastes  unfit  them  for  a  struggle  for  bread  in  the 
business  world,  where  the  commercial  value  of  their  abil- 
ities without  practical  experience  would  be  very  small. 
No  woman  can  engage  in  any  business  without  becoming 
"  business-like,"  and  that  is  essentially  unwomanly. 
Our  greatest  success  is  as  women.  The  guardians  of  vir- 
tue, public  and  domestic,  are  the  womanly  women,  with 
their  quiet  domestic  graces  and  thoroughly  unbusiness-like 
methods  and  manners.  Every  move  toward  assisting  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  girls  and  unemployed  wom- 
en at  home  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  is  the 
object  of  the  Woman's  Exchange,  which  alone  entitles 
it  to  most  liberal  patronage. 

There  are  enough  pretty  pieces  of  work — such  as 
painted  and  embroidered  panels,  screens  and  toilet  arti- 
cles— scattered  over  the  city  and  exhibited  in  different 
shop  windows,  to  make  a  very  creditable  display  at  the 
Woman's  Exchange.  They  stare  at  one  from  drug- 
gist's windows,  and  mix  indiscriminately  with  dry  goods, 
furniture,  and  stationery.  Now  that  there  is  a  proper 
place  for  them,  why  not  make  use  of  it?  and  thus  enable 
the  Exchange  to  have  a  public  opening. 


O'Connor  &:  Moffat  are  showing  some  pretty  novelties 
in  spring  goods  that  are  not  strikingly  new,  but  are  only 
variations  of  old  favorites.  There  are  pieces  of  the  pop- 
lin which  has  been  so  popular  in  London  and  Paris  the 
past  few  months.  It  comes  in  three  grades — single, 
double  and  threble  warp — which  indicate  their  weight. 
They  are  shown  in  all  the  new  shades  of  mastic,  mode 
and  leather-color,  as  the  goods  looks  its  best  in  light  and 
not  in  dark  shades. 

Novelties  in  brocade,  which  are  all  wool  shot  with  silk, 
are  handsome  in  all  shades  of  brown  and  electric  blue. 
Shot  plaids  in  quiet  colors  are  also  shown,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  quite  popular.  Nun's  vailing  is  elegant  in  classic 
designs  in  imitation  of  tapestry,  but  its  greatest  triumph 
is  a  clever  assumption  of  the  soft  crispness  of  Chinese 
crepe.  It  is  lovely  in  such  shades  as  mordore,  Theodora, 
erable,  Austrische  and  Loutru.  Among  the  new  colors  are 
Ours,  something  in  shade  like  the  cinnamon  bear;  Mulet, 
a  gray  mouse  or  mule  shade;  Ardoise,  a  light  gray;  Al- 
derney,  a  cream-color,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  brownish 
pink;  gros  vert,  a  very  dark  shade  of  green,  and  pomme- 
granate  and  geranium  reds,  which  follow  the  color  of  the 
fruit  and  flower. 

In  evening  shades,  besides  the  conventional  white  and 
cream-color,  there  are  Houri,  golden  yellow;  Arno, light 
flesh-color,  and  Larande,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  laven- 
der of  pink  tint.  With  such  an  array  of  lovely  dress 
goods,  to  be  had  for  such  reasonable  prices,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  any  one  looking  shabby.  All  the  new  goods 
are  double  width,  and  are  finished  soft  and  fine.  They 
are  in  neutral  tints  that  are  kind  to  all  complexions  and 
forms.  The  average  price  is  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
yard.  Nun's  vailing  in  solid  colors  is  marked  at  seventy- 
five  cents,  and  is  very  wide.  Nothing  could  be  hand- 
somer than  a  white  nun's  vailing  costume  for  evening 
wear.  When  trimmed  with  oriental  lace  and  gilt  or  silver 
braid,  these  dresses  are  as  rich  and  elegant  looking  as 
they  are  inexpensive.  Greek  draperies  and  soft  tucks  are 
extremely  pretty  for  such  dresses. 


Now  that  we  are  to  have  a  season  of  grand  opera, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  make  dresses  of  nun's  vailing  for 
the  occasion?  It  is  not  the  rich,  expensive  goods  that 
look  best  in  the  evening,  and  especially  at  the  opera. 
Delicious  airiness,  such  as  illusion  and  laces  give  when 
brightened  by  natural  flowers,  is  much  more  effective.  A 
brilliant  display  is  seldom  attained  in  rich  materials.  In- 
stead of  a  heavy  velvet  cloak  with  white  fur  trimming,  that 
is  so  expensive,  and  really  stiff  and  formidable  looking, 
get  two  yards  of  cream-white  nun's  vailing  that  has  the 
crepe  finish,  and  put  a  fall  of  medium  width  oriental  lace 
around  the  edges  after  it  has  been  folded  in  the  center, 
lengthwise.  Then,  when  you  wear  it  put  it  around 
your  shoulders,  and  turn  the  lace  back  from  the  neck  to 
form  a  collar;  cross  the  ends  in  front,  and  bring  them 
down  under  each  arm ;  take  the  inside  corners  and 
bring  them  together  in  the  back,  and  fasten  them  with  an 
Alsacian  bow  of  white  satin  sash  ribbon  with  long  ends; 
have  a  many-looped  white  satin  bow  at  the  throat,  and 
wear  a  corsage  bouquet  high  on  the  left  shoulder.  Do 
not  wear  a  bonnet,  but  put  a  silver  comb  set  with  Rhine- 
stones, and  a  few  flowers  as  well,  in  the  coil  on  top  of 
your  head.  Such  an  arrangement  over  a  black  velvet  or 
silk  trimmed  with  jet  ornaments,  and  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  dainty  fan  and  gloves,  will  make  you  look  so 
charming  that  your  escort  will  never  know  whether  he  is 
standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  He  will  probably  lis- 
ten to  the  opera,  but  his  eyes  will  be  on  you.  And  listen : 
you  can  make  the  "  cloak  "  yourself,  can  use  it  in  innu- 
merable ways  afterward,  and  it  won't  cost  you  more  than 
ten  dollars !  If  you  are  very  industrious,  get  some  of  the 
white  split  zephyr  that  has  a  thread  of  silk  in  it,  and  cro- 
chet a  border  in  shell  pattern.  Then  take  gilt  thread  and 
outline  the  scollops  in  chain  stitch.  Above  the  border 
sew  three  rows  of  narrow  gilt  braid,  and  wind  the  scarf 
around  your  shoulders  Scotch  fashion.  He  will  never  be 
able  to  withstand  that,  especially  if  he  knows  that  you 
made  it  yourself. 

From  hints  that  have  been  revealed  in  confidence,  and 
from  graciously  granted  glimpses  of  things  to  come,  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  an  approaching  season  of  the  prettiest 
yet  least  expensive  toilets  that  have  been  worn  for  a 
long  time.  France  and  England,  from  whom  most  of 
our  fashions  are  taken,  have  each  met  with  reverses  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  are  in  unfortunate  circumstances  at 
present.  The  French  are  a  people  that  rise  to  almost 
every  great  occasion,  and  the  nation  is  sure  to  be  a  credit 
to  itself  in  certain  lines  of  effort  and  certain  currents  of 
interest.  As  to-day  the  shopkeepers  are  each,  according 
to  his  temperament,  on  the  verge  of  despair,  or  on  the  bor- 
der of  fierce  rebellion  against  an  untoward  fate,  so  will 
the  outburst  of  spring  still  find  them.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, however:  in  spite  of  the  present  depression  of  af- 
fairs, the  artistic  ingenuity  and  untiring  industry  of  the 
Parisienne  will  continue  to  make  her  pretty  in  appear- 
ance, even  if  she  have  next  to  nothing  from  which  to  cull 
her  adornments.  The  women  of  Paris  can  always  make 
something  out  of  nothing,  and  that  something  will  be 
elegant.  An  English  woman's  dress  is  always  a  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter,  and  can  be  depended  upon  as  good 
and  durable. 

Somebody  said  not  long  ago,  that  "  She  who  knew  how 
to  make  a  bonnet  for  herself  need  not  despair  if  she  be- 
come dependent  upon  her  own  resources  for  a  living." 
Passing  over  the  practical  features  of  the  remark,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  there  is  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
manufacture  a  becoming  bonnet,  to  suit  not  only  some 
special  costume,  but  to  fit  itself  to  some  particular  occa- 
sion, when  there  is  a  feeling  that  one  wants  to  be  particu- 
larly smart.  The  "  occasion  "  in  this  instance  will  be  the 
coming  of  Patti,  and  every  one's  ingenuity,  and  purse, 
too,  will  be  taxed  to  meet  the  emergency. 

A  little  love  of  a  bonnet,  made  at  Mrs.  Adcock's  for  a 
well  known  society  belle,  to  be  worn  on  the  "occasion," 
is  a  French  capote  of  cream-colored  oriental  lace  put  on 
full,  and  has  an  Alsacian  bow  of  cream-colored  velvet  on 
the  crown.  There  are  two  cream-colored  tips  in  front,  and 
around  the  face  are  rows  of  seed  pearls,  almost  conceal- 
ing the  gilt  net  facing.  A  bridle  and  bow  for  the  throat 
finish  the  bonnet. 

A  late  importation,  bearing  a  French  stamp,  is  a  pale 
coral  pink  velvet  bonnet,  with  an  open  crown  of  embroid- 
ered net  in  gold  and  black,  in  heavy  raised  design.  The 
round  crown  is  outlined  w  ith  two  tiny  pipings  of  black  vel- 
vet. A  wonderful  combination  of  soft  cream-white  dove's 
breast,  humming-bird  in  natural  color  and  bird-of-para- 
dise  aigrette,  are  fastened  high  on  the  left  side.  The  bri- 
dle is  of  velvet,  and  the  bow  for  the  throat  is  rather  large. 

Undoubtedly,  foliage  in  very  fine  designs  will  be  in 
high  favor  this  spring,  as  the  many  shades  of  green  are 
adapted  to  it,  which  makes  it  very  certain  to  prevail.  It 
s  to  be  hoped  that  more  knowledge  will  be  displayed  in 
their  manufacture  than  has  been  employed  by  the  tax- 
idermist in  the  coloring  of  birds.  Some  of  the  latter, 
though  very  becoming,  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
tinted,  so  that  the  most  highly  trained  scarecrow  ever  set 
up  in  a  corn-field  would  fail  to  recognize  its  natural  ene- 
mies. Really,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  one  to  consider  as 
"  natural "  such  a  combination  as  the  feet  of  a  water- 
fowl, the  head  of  a  pigeon  and  the  wings  of  a  blackbird. 
Woman-kind  is  certainly  long-suffering.         F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


The  theatrical  question  in  New  York  at  pres- 
ent is  high  or  low  prices.  Messrs.  Shook  and 
Collier,  of  the  Union  Square,  having  reduced 
their  price  of  admission  to  seventy-hve  cents, 
have  drawn  about  their  ears  all  the  managers  of 
the  first-class  theaters.  The  latter  contend  that 
people  can  as  easily  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  as 
seventy-five  cents,  and  will  pay  it  as  readily 
when  there  is  anything  they  really  wish  to  see. 
This  may  be  true  of  some.  "  But,  unfortunately, 
the  great  majority  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  it  is,  in  fact,  just  twice  as  easy  to 
>ay  six  bits  as  to  hand  over  the  larger  amount, 
t  is  all  very  well  to  theorize;  but  a  small  col- 
lection of  stupid,  brutal,  uncompromising  facts 
will  lay  out  the  loveliest  line-spun  ratiocination, 
the  most  plausible,  smooth-spoken  theory,  cold 
and  stiff.  The  proof  of  the  theatrical  pudding 
is  in  the  treasury-box  thereof.  And,  according 
to  the  Times,  the  only  theaters  in  New  York 
that  have  been  paying  well  for  the  last  few  years 
are  those  at  which  popular  prices  have  prevailed 
— the  Grand  Opera  House,  the  People's  Theater, 
the  Windsor,  and  Niblo's — and  tnat  it  is  the 
prices  that  have  given  the  precedence  to  those 
theaters.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  though 
people  may  really  desire  to  see  a  play,  yet  they 
can  wait  till  the  high-priced  theaters  have 
finished  with  it  at  a  dollar  fifty  and  upwards, 
and  then  go  to  see  it  at  the  Eighth  Avenue  for 
seventy-five  cents.  San  Franciscans  can  well 
understand  this.  The  Tivoli  Opera  House  puts 
on  (its  little  stage,  in  presentable  shape,  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  operas  usually  included  in  the 
repertory  of  a  first-class  English  opera  company, 
and  these  are  always  fairly  well  done  by  a  fairly 
good  company.  The  few,  indeed,  would  rather  see 
a  performance,  even  if  no  better,  on  the  Baldwin 
stage,  with  all  the  accessories  of  dress-circle, 
costumes,  fans,  and  the  pleasant  odors  that  float 
like  incense  around  the  shrine  of  fashion.  But 
in  finance  it  is  numbers  that  count ;  and  however 
refined  noses  may  elevate  themselves,  the  major 
portion  of  this  money-loving  or  money-lacking 
community  can  enjoy  a  good  performance  just 
as  well  when  combined  with  the  fumes  of  beer  and 
tobacco  as  when  redolent  of  ylang-ylangand  attar 
of  roses.  The  same  has  not  generally  been  the  re- 
sult in  our  theaters  that  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  popular  prices.  But  the  cause  is  rather 
in  spite  of  the  reduction  than  in  consequence 
of  it.  The  performances  have  been  for  the  most 
part  as  reduced  as  the  prices.  But  a  company 
like  the  Union  Square,  playing  for  half  the  ad- 
mission fee  of  other  first-class  theaters,  would 
absorb  all  the  patronage  except  that  of  the  ex- 
clusive few  who  would  rather  pay  double  and  be 
shut  away  from  the  contaminating  contact  of 
the  rabble.  But,  however  the  managers  may  kow- 
tow or  salaam,  or  perform  whatever  oriental  rite 
of  prostration  may  be  the  fashion,  to  the  "ex- 
clusive few,"  they  can  never,  never  support  a 
theater.  It  takes  the  vulgar  herd  every  time. 
The  herd,  even  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not 
vulgar,  except  in  so  far  as  lack  of  coin  is  com- 
mon, will  hunt  the  six-bit  theater  on  any  and  all 
occasions,  if  assured  of  a  good  performance,  and 
of  clean,  refined  amusement  or  entertainment. 

The  exclusive  class,  that  is  the  moneyed  class, 
in  a  city  like  New  York  is,  of  course,  very  numer- 
ous as  compared  with  that  of  San  Francisco; 
and  a  theater  like  the  Lyceum,  elegantly  fitted 
up,  with  new  and  costly  appliances,  and  capable 
of  seating  only  eight  hundred  people^  may  do 
well  by  charging  $2  50  admission— this  in  itself 
being  a  bid  to  snobbery.  For  be  it  known  that 
the  exclusive  class  is  itself  subdivided  into 
snobs  and  otherwise;  and  the  otherwise  having 
a  genuine  American  respect  for  the  home-made 
dollar,  would  rather  keep  it  in  his  pocket  than 
give  it  as  a  hostage  to  good  society  for  his 
standing  therein.  If  one  first-class  theater  like 
the  Union  Square  conies  down  to  low  prices, 
the  rest  will  have  to  follow  suit  or  be  left  behind 
in  the  race. 

At  the  Baldwin,  the  last  week  of  Shadows  has 
been  a  remarkable  finish  to  a  four-weeks'  run. 
This  little  theater  will  be  entitled  to  the  sobri- 
quet of  its  proprietor,  and  to  be  called  the 

Lucky  Baldwin,"  if  this  business  continues. 
It  certainly  bids  fair  to  do  so,  at  least  through 
the  next  attraction.  Victor  Durand  is  every- 
where spoken  of  as  one  of  the  pronounced  suc- 
cesses of  the  season.  The  excellent  company  is 
to  be  reinforced  by  Miss  Rose  Wood,  Miss 
Morrison,  and  others. 

Our  musical  population,  which  is  numerous 
and  cultured,  considering  the  population  and 
age  of  the  city,  has  been  happy  during  the  past 
and  the  present  week  in  being  favored  with 
several  notable  affairs  in  their  line. 

The  most  remarkable,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
production  in  its  entirety  of  Edgar  S.  Kelley's 
Music  to  Macbeth.  The  music,  which  is  of  a 
very  high  order,  is  intended,  evidently,  as  an 
illustration  rather  than  a  mere  accompaniment 
to  the  Shakespearean  tragedy.  It  is  so  wonder- 
fully expressive  that,  it  seems  to  me,  any  one 
with  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  plot 
and  working  out  of  the  play  can  need  no  inter- 
preter to  translate  its  eloquent  sounds  into 
speech.  Still,  it  was  thought  best  to  have  parts 
of  the  tragedy  read  aloud  for  the  better  compre- 
hension of  the  music.  This  task  was  well  per- 
formed, and  with  much  dramatic  force,  by  Mr. 
George  VVessells.  But,  in  my  judgment,  the 
music  and  the  reading  together  mutually  de- 
tracted from  the  charm  of  either.  The  reading 
seemed  to  serve  to  distract  the  mind  from  the 
music,  and  vice  versa.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  effect  of  this  memorable  composition  was 
marked  with  an  intensity  seldom  equaled  by  any 
similar  production.  The  finest,  or  at  least  the 
grandest,  passages  are  those  representing  the 
fated  battle,  culminating  in  the  wild  "Gaelic 
March  " — a  gem  sufficient  in  itself  to  give  char- 
acter to  the  entire  production.  Another  marked 
and  characteristic  portion  of  this  great  work  is 
in  the  scene  of  the  witches'  supernatural  pre- 
dictions. The  music  so  perfectly  represents  this 
portion  of  the  play  as  to  make  e^en  the  words 
of  the  scene,  unaccompanied,  i*.  ,$ear  tame  by 
comparison.  In  fact,  trie  wholf  work  seems  to 
betoken  not  so  much  the  possession  of  talent 
which  works  out  its  end  by  patient  study  and 
research,  as  of  the  diviner  and  more  inexplica- 
ble gift  of  genius. 


The  fashionable  and  appreciative  audience 
which  assembled  to  listen  to  the  first  production 
of  Mr.  Kelley's  great  success  showed  by  their 
close  and  critical  attention  that  they  recognized 
in  the  affair  a  musical  event.  The  laurel  wreath 
presented  to  the  author  will  he  typical  of  the 
more  lasting  one  which  the  future  holds  for  Mr. 
Kelley  if  his  genius  shall  fulfill  the  promise  made 
by  his  Music  to  Macbeth. 

The  work  was  generally  well  rendered,  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  lack  of  unanimity 
in  the  orchestral  parts,  and  a  tendency  to  drag 
slightly  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  instruments. 
In  the  chorus  for  male  and  female  voices  the 
latter  were  rather  weak. 

Music  has  decidedly  taken  precedence  of  the 
drama  for  the  time  being,  and  the  only  difficulty 
lies  in  choosing  among  so  many  attractions  in 
this  line,  any  one  of  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  accentuate  the  week  of  its  occurrence. 

On  Monday  evening  a  well-filled  house  greeted 
Signor  Campobello,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
concert.  '1  o  any  one  who  had  never  heard 
Campobello's  rich  voice  and  effective  phrasing, 
his  performance  would  have  seemed  lieyond  any 
suggestion  of  criticism;  but  those  to  whom  that 
pleasure  has  been  often  vouchsafed  found  him 
perhapsnot  quiteequal  to  himself — lacking  some- 
what in  that  spirit  and  enthusiasm  usually  so 
characteristic  a  feature  in  his  work,  and  ren- 
dering some  of  the  ballads  given  by  him  almost 
tame  by  comparison.  The  beautiful  ballad, 
"Leaving,  not  Loving,"  which  Signor  Campo- 
bello has  forever  associated  with  his  name  in  the 
minds  of  San  Franciscans,  was  alone  enough  to 
repay  for  the  evening  spent. 

Miss  Eno  Wads  worth  gave  with  much  skill 
and  expression  "Ah  norj  giunge,"  by  Bellini, 
and  a  Scotch  ballad.  Herr  V  ormcs  rendered  with 
that  perfect  method  of  which  he  is  so  complete 
a  master,  Mozart's  aria,  "Madamina."  Mrs. 
Calderwood,  a  pupil  of  Enrico  Sorge,  sang  a 
Scotch  ballad  and  "The  Flower  Girl."  The 
violin  solo  by  Mr.  Charles  Goffrie  called  out 
about  as  much  enthusiasm  in  the  audience  as 
anything.  The  accompaniments  by  Enrico  Sorge 
were  in  unusually  good  taste  and  finished  style. 

Still  another  concert  was  that  of  Signor  Len- 
cioni,  assisted  by  Mmes.  Zeiss-Dennis  and 
Wadsworth,  and  Signors  Baldanza  and  Villani. 
The  beneficiary's  part  of  the  concert  was  well 
done,  and  called  out  enthusiastic  applause. 

Mme.  Zeiss-Dennis  sang  "  La  Reine  de  Saba" 
for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.  Her  per- 
fect style  and  wonderful  voice  made  this  number 
a  feature  of  the  evening  Arditi's  brilliant 
polka,  "  Fior  de  Margherita,"  was  tastefully 
rendered  by  Miss  Eno  Wadsworth.  Karl 
Formes  and  Signors  Baldanza  and  Villani  were 
excellent  in  their  several  numbers,  and  the 
quartette  from  Rigoletto  was  given  in  excellent 
style  by  Mmes.  Zeiss  and  Wadsworth  and  Sig- 
nors Baldanza  and  Villani.  The  concert  was 
not  so  well  attended  as  the  excellence  of  the 
programme  deserved,  which  circumstance  was 
probably  owing  to  the  many  musical  events 
which  have  crowded  the  week. 

Altogether,  San  Francisco  seems  to  be  assist- 
ing at  the  apotheosis  of  music,  and  we  are  yet  on 
the  eve  of  a  season  of  grand  opera,  with  the 
world's  greatest  singers  in  the  fill. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  on  Monday  night  the 
Byron  company  appeared  in  a  new  play,  Across 
the  Continent,  which  has  continued  through  the 
week.  It  is  not  an  improvement  on  Rags  an  J 
Bones. 

The  Standard  is  nightly  filled  with  a  pleased 
audience,  the  same  people  being  allured  thither 
week  after  week  by  the  novelties  with  which 
the  indefatigable  little  manager  contrives  to 
brighten  up  his  always  lively  programme.  The 
olio,  sketches,  specialities,  ana  the  entire  enter- 
tainment, while  varying,  of  course,  in  interest, 
is  always  the  same  in  one  respect,  viz:  its  free- 
dom from  the  rough,  noisy,  vulgar  element  that 
so  often  characterizes  similar  performances. 
The  new  attractions  this  week  have  been  the 
"Louisiana  Lottery"  and  a  burlesque  presen- 
tation of  E.  S.  Kelley's  Music  to  Macbeth.  The 
latter  has'  been  the  special  favorite  of  the  week. 
Seamon  and  Girard  are  the  ideal  interpreters  of 
the  "poetry  of  motion,"  in  their  neat  costumes 
and  artistic  "Clock-work  Jig." 

The  new  play  (by  a  local  genius)  brought  out 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  has  not  served  to 
dispel  the  clouds  that  lower  upon  that  house, 
nor  to  bring  fame  or  fortune  to  either  author  or 
management. 

At  this  house  on  Tuesday,  February  24th,  a 
very  beautiful  voung  lady  (if  her  pictures  are 
true),  Miss  Viola  Doyan,  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  San  Francisco  audience,  in 
The  Duke's  Wager. 

At  the  Tivoli,  l.e  Petit  Faust  was  put  on  the 
stage  Thursday  night,  and  will  be  continued  till 
further  notice. 

NOTES. 

At  the  Baldwin,  I'ictor  Durand  for  the  com- 
inig  week.  A  successful  season  is  nearly  an  as- 
sured fact. 

Miss  Lily  Post  will  sing  in  the  new  opera, 
Nanon,  in  June,  at  the  Casino,  New  York,  with 
the  Aronsons. 

Next  Monday  night,  at  the  Bush  Street,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  will  open  in  their  great 
play,  'yo.  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley  is  in  the 
cast. 

Black-Eyed  Susan  will  be  played  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  this  evening,  (or  the  benefit  of  the 
Mechanics'  Union.  The  bill  will  also  include 
His  Last  Legs  and  an  olio. 

A  London  dramatic  correspondent  pronounces 
the  J'rincesse  Georges,  as  played  by  Mrs.  Langtry 
with  anything  but  success,  to  be  a  very  poor 
translation,  hashed  beyond  recognition,"  of 
one  of  Dumas's  best  plays. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Monday  next, 
at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  Easton  &  Eldridge,  the  auc- 
tioneers, will  begin  the  sale  of  seats  for  the  Ma- 
pleson  opera  season.  ■  Full  particulars  are  given 
in  the  advertising  columns. 

Dora  Wiley's  husband,  Richard  Golden,  is 
lying  very  ill  at  St.  Luke's  Home,  Chicago.  He 
seems  to  think  Miss  Dora  is  behaving  very  ill  in 
refusing  to  remain  near  him  in  so  trying  an 
emergency.  The  ways  of  dramatic  and  operatic 
wives  are  wonderful,  and  past  finding  out. 


Next  May  we  are  to  have,  very  appropriately, 
Bclasco's  May  Blossom.  The  minor  parts  are  to 
be  given  to  Californian  actors,  Miss  Cayvan, 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  and  Messrs.  Wheelock,  Magniley, 
Long,  and  Robinson  coming  out  with  the  play. 

The  Wagner  Musical  Society,  having  for  its 
object  the  encouragement  of  classical  opera,  has 
organized  under  the  directorship  of  Mr!  Adolph 
Grethen.  Among  the  first  o|)eras  produced  will 
be  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  and  the  Merry 
Wives. 

The  King's  Pleasure,  a  piece  in  one  act, 
adapted  from  the  French  for  Lawrence  Barrett, 
is  to  be  played  by  him  as  an  afterpiece  to  The 
Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,  at  the  Star  Theater,  New 
York.  Mr.  Louis  James  and  Miss  Marie  Wain- 
wright  are  in  the  cast. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels  will  continue  the 
travesty  on  the  Macbeth  Music.  Gus  Mills  will 
appeal  in  a  new  specialty,  "  The  Pond  Lilies," 
which,  with  a  negro  farce  with  an  old  title,  "A 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  a  new  adaptation 
called  "Caught,"  by  Charley  Reed,  and  the 
usual  olio,  make  an  attractive  bill.  Pavilla, 
having  recovered  from  his  late  severe  illness,  will 
positively  appear. 

Mme.  Kursch-Madi,  the  eminent  dramatic 
prima  donna  of  Mapleson's  opera  company,  has 
engaged  Signor  I).  De  Vivo  to  act  as  her  social 
business  agent  in  San  Francisco.  Signor  De 
Vivo  will  also  be  the  manager  of  the  Ristori 
season,  to  commence  on  the  13th  of  April,  at  the 
California  Theater.  De  Vivo  says  tnat  Fursch- 
Madi  is  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic  sopranos  of 
the  day.  She  is  young,  has  a  fresh  voice,  and  is 
a  great  actress,  and  no  doubt  will  please  the  crit- 
ical audiences  ol  California.  Dokoi  HV. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


The  interest  in  local  art  sales  seems  to  decrease 
with  each  succeeding  year.  When  the  most 
vivacious  auctioneer  cannot  sella  good  paint- 
ing for  a  larger  sum  than  is  required  for 
framing  it,  then  it  is  about  time  for  the  artists  to 
adopt  some  other  means  of  disposing  of  the 
accumulation  of  studio  work.  Neither  the  Hqpps, 
Booth,  Shaler  nor  Deakin  sales  induced  anything 
startling  in  the  way  of  patronage,  and  Norton 
Bush,  wno  for  some  months  had  been  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  selling  a  large  number  of 
his  works  at  auction,  is  the  latest  of  our  city 
painters  to  "close  out  his  stock  at  a  dreadful 
sacrifice,"  as  the  clothing  merchants  say  on  their 
placards.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  recognized 
art  patrons  attended  the  sale,  and  each  of  these 
seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  stiff  neck,  for  the 
nods  to  the  auctioneer  were  few  and  far  between. 
The  highest  figures  reached  during  the  evening 
were  $02  50,  which  was  the  price  paid  for  "  Catch- 
ing Trout."  Only  a  very  few  of  the  101  pictures 
on  the  catalogue  were  knocked  down  to  the  list- 
less bidders,  and  these  went  at  prices  calculated 
to  crush  the  art  tendency  in  any  lledgeling  paint- 
ers that  may  have  been  present.  An  artist 
stated  the  case  very  cogently  the  other  day  when 
he  remarked  that  nearly  every  orie  in  town  who 
buys  pictures  already  has  something  of  Bush's, 
and  that  if  Norton  had  taken  his  work  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  is  going  in  a  few  weeks,  he 
would  have  found  more  buyers  and  higher  bid- 
ders. 

The  talk  of  the  week  has  been  Tavernier's 
"  Kilauea,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  that  artist  has  placed  on  canvas  for  many 
a  day.  It  is  understood  that  this  picture  is  to 
be  sent  East.  A  gentleman  from  the  Islands 
tells  me  that  Tavernier  has  a  Hawaiian  scene  in 
hand  at  present,  which  will  eclipse  anything  He 
has  ever  undertaken  to  paint. 

Latimer,  of  whom  the  public  has  lost  sight 
lately,  is  not  idle.  He  is  at  work  in  his  studio 
at  his  residence.  After  a  few  more  jaunts  in  the 
country,  during  which  he  intends  to  form  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  nature,  he  will  open  a 
studio  down  town. 

Peters,  who  has  been  associated  for  some  time 
with  Rodriguez,  leaves  for  Paris  shortly,  for  five 
years'  study,  during  which  he  intends  lo  make 
the  rounds  of  the  European  art  centers.  Peters 
is  a  promising  young  artist.  He  has  just  fin- 
ished a  scene  along  the  wharves,  which  is  very 
true  to  nature.  It  is  the  old  Italian  fishing 
wharves,  with  Telegraph  Hill  in  the  background. 
The  chance  afforded  for  color  and  spirit  has 
been  very  cleverly  improved. 

"  The  Suisun  Marshes"  is  a  recent  oil  work 
by  Rodriguez.  'There  is  a  clear,  broad  stream, 
with  a  stretch  of  marsh-land  on  either  side. 
Over  the  placid  water  a  small  flock  of  ducks  is 
Hying  low,  and  to  the  right  is  one  of  the  queer 
hunting  craft,  half  house  and  half  boat,  that  are 
so  often  seen  in  that  neighborhood.  Over  all  is 
thrown  a  cool  sunset  enect ;  and  the  gray  and 
green  of  the  marshes  is  one  of  Rodriguez's  hap- 
piest efforts  in  the  way  of  color  and  shade. 

"  A  Chinese  Priest  "  in  pastel  is  Wores's 
latest.  It  is  a  large  picture,  and  there  is  more 
character  in  the  face  ol  the  gaudily  alt  ired  Pagan 
than  one  usually  observes  in  the  calm  features 
of  the  Celestial. 

Roethc  has  finished  a  pleasant  hillside  scene 
in  the  south  of  Germany.  'There  is  a  |>casani's 
cottage  in  the  ancient  style,  with  its  Oddities  <>f 
roof,  gable  and  window.  Roethe  handles  an 
out-door  scene  with  considerable  skill,  while 
his  interiors  and  character  studies  are  making 
him  quite  a  name  among  our  artists,  lie  has 
made  a  portrait  of  his  sister,  and  has  received  a 
number  of  orders  for  crayon  work. 

C.  A.  L'Aubiniere,  who  has  recently  come 
among  us,  has  taken  a  studio  on  O  Far  re  11 
street,  and  has  a  number  of  landscapes  under 
way.  'There  is  a  summer  scene  in  Middle  Park, 
by  this  artist,  in  the  Morris  gallery.  'The  style 
is  broad  and;  one  might  say,  unfinished.  A 
storm  is  passing  over  the  scene,  and  the  massing 
of  color  in  the  clouds,  as  well  as  the  whole  sky 
motion,  is  very  effective. 

"A  Wreck  Near  the  SoqucI  Cliffs"  has  re- 
ceived Heath's  characteristic  treatment  of 
marine  studies.  Where  the  high  rocky  points 
are  in  the  sunset  haze  the  effect  is  particularly 
good,  though  the  clouds  are  not  in  the  artist's 
best  style.  The  water  and  rocks  are  an  im- 
provement on  some  of  his  recent  efforts  in  this 
line,  and,  on  the  whole,  one  finds  the  scene  an 


interesting  one.  Another  glimpse  along  shore 
is  caught  in  a  spirited  cliff  scene  near  Santa 
Cruz,  where  the  water-worn  rocks  are  under  a 
brilliant  sun,  and  the  sea  below  is  beating 
against  them  with  'Titanic  lorce. 

G.  !L  Schonten  is  exhibiting  a  refreshing  bit 
of  nature  in  his  "Feeding  Time,"  at  Morris's. 
Three  pack-mules  are  eating  from  a  huge  man- 
ger full  of  clover.  Mr.  Schonten  also  has  a  good 
picture  which  has  attracted  some  attention,  at 
the  same  gallery. 

Robinson's  new  marine,  mentioned  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  .San  Franciscan,  is  said  by  some 
of  out  best  critics  to  excel  anything  he  has  ever 
done  in  the  way  of  ocean  scenes.  Robinson  is 
at  work  on  orders  for  Yosemite  pictures. 

An  immense  cluster  or  oranges  in  a  horizon- 
tal frame,  is  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Richardson.  'The 
fruit  is  peeping  out  from  between  leaves  and 
branches,  and  tne  drawing  and  color  are  so  well 
executed  that  the  picture  rivals  some  of  Brooks'l 
fruit  pieces. 

The  Palette  Club  men  are  working  on  water 
colors  and  oil  sketches  for  presentation  to  asso- 
ciate members.  A  few  of  the  artists  already 
have  pictures  finished  for  the  spring  exhibition, 
which  will  probably  take  place  in  April. 

Midas. 


Sandkord  &  SuHi.ETT,  Dentists,  43  Sixth  st , 


ICR!  BAN. 


[  20,  22   AND  24  GKAKY.J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

r>ISiiJL.^Y    IN"    THK    WOKLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Geaiua 

OF  THS 

JAPANESE. 


Calx  Okthn, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Quhstions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

ALFALFA  FRUITJND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

Tlic  Nuny-  6  real  Advantages  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $7  so  to  Sioot  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $10  to  835  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved. .  $5  to  $35  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved ....  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

drain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
qi'alkd  Akihsian  Belt  that  has  hecome  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Gallon  .Mil. I. Kit  «V  KBfliPP, 

Court  Mouse,  Visalia,  Cal. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   A.ND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  May  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EUREKA    KUHBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

3119  Front  Street,  s.  ■:.  for.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  lalrst  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamp*. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Kurglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Rurglar- 
proof,  a  Hank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  ill  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  lo  calf  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


LEMP'S  ST.J_OUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NOKMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  \VM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTE1W 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  II h sli  street,  San  1'ruuclnco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  band. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  MODERN  LITERARY  LIFE. 


In  reviewing  Edmund  Yates's  fifty  Years  of  London 
Life,  the  New  York  -Yation  says: 

Mr.  Yates's  memoirs  are  chiefly  valuable,  or  will  here- 
after be  chiefly  valuable,  as  presenting  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  career  of  a  literary  man  of  our  day,  of  a  certain 
well-defined  type;  though  to  become  such  a  litterateur  as 
Mr.  Yates  is  perhaps  not  within  the  power  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  clever  young  men;  even  if  endowed  by  nature  with 
a  good  constitution  and  capacity  for  work.  In  some  re- 
spects he  has  gifts  beyond  the  common.  That  peculiar 
kind  of  impudence  and  recklessness  best  known  as  cheek 
Mr.  Yates  excels  in;  in  fact,  he  is  rather  a  man  of  cheek 
than  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  combines  with  this  an 
air  of  bonhomie  and  easy  savoir-faire  which  will,  we 
fancy,  take  with  a  great  many  readers.  He  tells  with 
great  frankness  the  whole  story  of  his  expulsion  from  the 
Garrick  Club,  at  Thackeray's  instance,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  he  feels,  and  always  has  felt, 
that  he  was  unjustly  treated  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  was 
one  with  which  the  club  had  no  concern,  although  his 
offense  consisted  in  publishing  a  little  sketch  of  a  fellow- 
member,  in  which  he  said  (speaking  of  his  lectures) :  "  The 
prices  were  extravagant,  the  lecturer's  adulation  of  birth 
and  |X3Mtion  was  extravagant,  the  success  was  extrava- 
grant.  No  one  succeeds  better  than  Mr.  Thackeray  in 
cutting  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth.  .  .  .  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  his  success  is  on  the  wane."  And  speak- 
ing of  his  conversation,  he  added  that  "it  was  either 
frankly  cynical  or  affectedly  benevolent  and  good-na- 
tured." Club  life  has  made  so  much  progress  since  1858 
that  there  are,  we  presume,  plenty  of  clubs  in  which  a 
little  "notice"  of  this  kind  by  one  member  of  another 
would  merely  cause  a  laugh  at  the  latter's  expense ;  but 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question  that,  at  the  time,  the  rules 
governing  the  intercourse  and  behavior  of  members  of  a 
club  like  the  Garrick  positively  forbade  the  publication 
of  such  sketches.  Such  was  the  view  taken  by  the  club, 
which  Mr.  Yates  was  compelled  to  leave  in  disgrace;  and 
it  was  really  a  monumental  piece  of  audacity  to  resort, 
after  Thackeray's  death,  to  the  device  of  taking  the  public 
into  his  confidence  as  to  this  episode.  Mr.  Yates's  art- 
less tale  convicts  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  of  being  a  man 
of  matchless  impudence,  and  eminently  qualified  for  the 
high  position  which  he  now  occupies  as  a  "  society  jour- 
nalist"; that  is,  as  a  vender  of  little-tattle,  gossip,  and 
scandal  about  titied  people. 

Few  young  men  of  letters  could  hope  to  reach  the  level 
obtained  by  Mr.  \atcs;  but  if  they  w  ill  read  his  memoirs 
they  will  clearly  discover  what  a  very  hard  life  w  riting  for 
money  is,  and  how  poorly  literature  pays,  in  the  commer- 
cial sense.  Mr.  Yates  began  as  a  poet,  then  took  to 
novil.-),  sketches,  editing,  newspaper  correspondence!  'ec~ 
Hiring,  and  finally  to  society  journalism.  He  went  into 
literature  as  we  fancy  nine-tenths  of  the  young  men  who 
take  it  up  begin — not  because  he  had  anything  of  impor- 
tance that  he  wanted  to  say,  but  because  he  was  attracted 
by  the  idea  of  writing,  liked  the  society  of  literary  men, 
overrated  the  importance  of  "fame"  in  the  world,  and 
underrated  the  importance  of  money.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  generous  ambition  which  leads  young  men  to  do  this, 
careers  would  be  chosen  with  more  judgment,  and  there 
would  be  vastly  fewer  literary  men  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Yates  has  managed,  according  to  his  own  account,  to 
make  a  liv  ing  out  of  literature,  as  a  man  with  his  natural 
gifts  would  probably  have  made  a  living  out  of  anything 
he  undertook  ;  but  only  after  years  of  anxious  toil,  during 
many  of  which  he  could  not  nave  got  along  had  he  not 
derived  a  small  revenue  from  the  post-office.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  novels,  which,  curiously  enough, 
whether  on  account  of  their  badness  or  for  some  other 
reason,  have  found  many  readers.  His  lectures  in  this 
country  were  successful,  and  he  has  helped  the  circula- 
tion of  his  paper  by  getting  himself  sentenced  to  jail  for 
its  libelous  character.  He  has  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
get  either  notoriety  or  cash  equivalent  for  it;  but  the 
largest  income  that  he  mentions  himself  as  receiving  is 
only  1,200/.  l$6,ooo),  and  that  for  newspaper  correspond- 
ence of  the  most  arduous  and  wearing  kind.  Few  men 
can  hope  to  do  as  well  pecuniarily  in  literature;  few  men 
would  like  to  do  as  well  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  really  as  a  tolerably  rosy  picture  of  a  not  very  rosy 
modern  literary  life  that  Mr.  Yates's  volume  is  interesting. 
He  belongs  to  an  altogether  new  species  of  writers,  though 
to  a  very  old  genus— the  hack.  Singularly  enough,  he 
has  evidently  got  out  of  literature  what  few  people  who 
are  genuinely  literary  get  out  of  it— a  vast  amount  of  sub- 
stantial enjoyment.  The  society  and  friendship  of  lite- 
rary men,  the  opportunity  of  being  very  nearly  "one  of 
them  "—there  is  a  boyish  naivete  about  his  descriptions 
of  his  feelings  on  the  subject,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  thing  in  the  book — are  nearest  to  his  heart. 
His  stories  and  anecdotes  of  them  are  sometimes  good, 
though  more  often  flat,  and  show  more  zeal  and  memory 
than  discrimination.  But  his  reminiscences  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  other  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
earlier  days  are  often  entertaining. 

The  Garrick  Club  episode  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  difference  between  Thackeray  and  Dickens  which 
grew  out  of  it,  and  which  lasted  all  their  lives.  Yates  was 
a  friend  of  Dickens,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  did 
not  see  what  there  was  in  the  little  "  sketch  "  that  should 
make  Thackeray  so  implacable.  Nobody  who  reads 
these  memoirs  can  fail  to  see  that  the  root  Of  the  difticulty 
was  that  'Thackeray  felt  himself  to  be  dealing  with  a  man 
who  was  not  a  gentleman  in  the  acceptation  of  that  term 
then  prevalent— one  who  especially  could  not  discrimi- 
nate between  deliberate  insult  and  unintentional  slight. 
The  difference  goes  to  the  root  of  breeding,  and  breeding 
in  those  days  counted  for  a  good  deal  more,  in  "  the  soci- 
ety of  gendemen,"  than  it  does  now.  If  Mr.  Yates  had 
accidentally  trod  upon  Thackeray's  foot  in  the  club, 
an  apology  for  his  awkwardness  would,  in  the  then  pre- 
vailing code,  have  wiped  the  whole  affair  out.  Thack- 
eray would  have  been  bound  to  accept  his  apolotry. 

The  difficulty  with  Mr.  Yates's  statement  of  his  case  is, 


that  he  appears  to  think  the  deliberate  publication 
of  insulting  criticism  for  money  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing w  ith  an  accident  of  this  sort.  He  was  perfectly  willing 
to  apologize  and  shake  hands,  and  never  could  under- 
stand what  hurt  'Thackeray  so  much.  So  utterly  did  he 
fail  to  comprehend  the  rancor  he  had  excited  in  Thack- 
eray's mind  that  he  attempted  in  later  years  to  show  that 
there  was  no  feeling  on  his  own  side  by  sending  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Cornhitl,  when  his  enemy  was  editing 
that  magazine.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
returned  by  the  editor's  direction.  Dickens  does  not 
seem  to  have  understood  much  better  than  Yates  did, 
and  apparently  took  the  view  that  there  is  a  sort  of  abso- 
lute duty  of  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness,  at  any  rate  if 
your  fellow-Christian  apologizes — a  view  preached  every 
day  in  thousands  of  Christian  churches,  but  not,  in  Mr. 
Yates's  early  days,  admitted  in  club  life. 


THE  PLAIDIE. 


Upon  one  stormy  Sunday, 

Coming  adoon  the  lane, 
Were  a  score  of  honnie  lassies — 

And  the  sweetest,  I  maintain, 
Was  Caddie, 
That  I  took  unneath  my  plaidie, 

To  shield  her  from  the  rain. 

She  said  that  the  daisies  blushed 

For  the  kiss  that  I  had  ta'en; 
I  wad  na  hae  thought  the  lassie 

Wad  sac  of  a  kiss  complain  : 
"  Now,  laddie ! 
I  winna  stay  under  your  plaidie, 

If  I  gang  hame  in  the  rain  !  " 

But  on  an  after  Sunday, 

When  cloud  there  was  not  ane, 
This  self-same  winsome  lassie 

(We  chanced  to  meet  in  the  lane) 
Said,  "  Laddie, 
Why  dinna  ye  wear  your  plaidie? 

W  ha  kens  but  it  may  rain?" 

  Charles  Sibley. 


LOOKING  INTO  SPIRITUALISM. 


The  era  of  scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of 
spiritualism  has  fairly  begun.  The  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  has  organized  recently,  with  the  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician  Professor  Simon  Newcomb 
for  President,  Professors  G.  Stanley  Hall,  G.  S.  Fullerton, 

E.  C.  Pickering  and  Doctors  H.  P.  Bowditch  and  C.  S. 
Minot  for  Vice  Presidents;  with  a  council,  among  whose 
members,  besides  the  officers  named,  are  Professors  G. 

F.  Barker,  John  'Trowbridge,  A.  Hyatt  and  J.  M.  Pierce, 
Doctor  C.  C.  Everett,  T.  W.  Higginson  and  Moor- 
field  Storey.  We  do  not  recognize  in  the  full  list  any 
professed  Spiritualists,  although  there  are  several  who 
nave  become  interested  and  indeed  familiarized  with 
many  of  these  phenomena.  'The  desire  of  Editor  Hundy, 
of  the  Chicago  Religio- Philosophical  Journal,  for  a  repre- 
sentation of  Spiritualists  in  such  a  society,  whose  forma- 
tion he  has  advocated  so  earnestly,  is  thus  not  gratified  ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  a  derogation  from  the  use- 
fulness of  the  society's  proceedings.  It  is  announced  that 
one  of  the  first  lines  ol  investigation  will  be  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  transfer  of  thought,  or  of 
mental  images,  from  one  person  to  another.  'This  is  the 
very  alphabet  of  inquest,  as  the  notion  is  the  first  one  in- 
duced from  the  observation  of  the  elementary  manifesta- 
tions of  table-tipping  and  the  raps.  It  will  be  as  well  to 
begin  that  way  as  any,  and  it  will  be  very  easy  to  trace 
many  of  the  phenomena  to  this  influence  of  mind  on 
mind.  Many  individual  investigators  have  done  this  to 
their  personal  satisfaction,  so  far  as  they  went;  but  it  will 
simply  leave  the  inquirers  at  the  threshold  of  extraordi- 
nary things  which  the  transfer  of  thought  does  not  hit. 

While  this  society  of  psychical  research  begins  its  work 
in  the  direction  of  the  English  society,  with  the  same 
purpose,  the  Seybert  Commission  for  the  investigation  of 
Spiritualism  has  been  busy  for  some  time  at  Philadelphia. 
'This  commission  was  appointed  under  the  will  of  Henry 
Seybert,  of  that  city,  a  prominent  Spiritualist,  who  left 
$60,000  to  establish  a  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy, with  the  condition  of  looking  up  these  mysterious 
phenomena.  Seybert  was  a  dupe  of  the  Blisses  and  the 
Katie  King  sensation,  which  so  abused  the  confidence  of 
that  excellent  man,  the  late  Robert  Dale  Owen.  But  the 
exposure  of  the  humbugs  to  which  he  had  given  implicit 
credence  did  not  shake  his  faith  in  the  reality  of  spirit 
communication,  any  more  than  it  did  that  of  Mr.  Owen. 
The  commission  appointed  to  carry  out  his  intentions 
have  already  been  visited  by  several  of  the  most  noted 
mediums  in  the  country,  who  have  been  paid  liberally  for 
their  services;  and  the  latest  of  these  is  Dr.  Henry  Slade, 
who  has  just  concluded  a  series  of  what  are  called 
"remarkable  manifestations"  before  the  commission. 
Slade  is  a  very  able  man  in  his  profession,  but  he  is  not 
always  conscientious,  as  many  who  have  had  private  ses- 
sions with  him  know.  'The  magician  Heller  has  con- 
tracted with  the  Seybert  Commission  to  duplicate  every- 
thing Slade  has  shown  them,  and  to  reveal  to  them  after 
he  has  done  it  his  whole  mode  of  operation.  'The  inquiry 
into  mediumship  will,  without  a  doubt,  bring  to  light  a 
deal  of  trickery  which  those  who  believe  in  the  agency 
of  spirits  commonly  explain  by  one  of  two  hypotheses — 
that  the  medium,  when  his  power  is  deficient,  resorts  to 
tricks  to  counterfeit  the  genuine  effects;  or  that  malicious 
spirits  interfere  to  injure  the  medium's  reputation.  Per- 
haps the  scientific  investigators  may  be  able  to  distinguish 
fraud  from  fact. — Springfield  Republican. 


"  Heard  from  Smith  lately? "  . 
"No.    What's  he  up  to  now?" 

"  Last  week  he  went  into  a  saloon  and  killed  four  men 
because  they  wouldn't  drink  with  him." 

"  I  always  knew  Smith  would  get  into  trouble.  He  is 
so  unconventional  in  his  habits." 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPEE. 


Swift's  earnestness  is  reflected  in  his  style.  No  English 
is  so  pointed  and  so  direct  as  Swift's.  Every  sentence  is 
a  keen  knife  that  cuts  straight  to  the  core ;  there  is  no 
hesitation  or  swerving ;  there  is  never  a  word  wasted. 
His  sentences  follow  one  another  logically  and  equably, 
in  the  order  dictated  by  the  subject,  without  any  apparent 
regard  for  the  graces  of  expression,  nor  even,  sometimes, 
for  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  He  wrote  rapidly,  as 
the  thoughts  seized  him,  nor  "  ever  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  left  hand  to  study  what  he  should  write  next."  Yet 
Swift's  prose  is  never  ungainly;  it  is  simple  and  clear  and 
direct,  absolutely  free  from  affectation  or  "  curious  care," 
never  seeking  mere  rhetorical  effects;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  polished  to  a  smooth  and  brilliant  surface — not  the 
polish  of  elaboration,  but  the  fine  chiseled  surface  that 
marks  a  mind  that  thought  clearly  and  exactly. — Stanley 
Lane  J'ool. 


Carlyle  was  rough ;  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  sharp-tongued  and 
unreasonable.  She  was  jealous,  and,  like  most  jealous 
women,  wholly  without  cause;  for  men  who  give  their 
wives  cause  for  jealousy  are  usually  so  clever  in  conceal- 
ing it  that  none  is  surmised.  He  grew  angry  and  obsti- 
nate because  of  her  wayward  fancies.  It  is  a  sad  episode 
on  which  we  need  not  insist,  on  which  it  were  no  use  to 
speak,  but  that  the  snapping  at  each  other  of  husband 
and  wife  are  before  the  world,  and  because  the  tragedy  of 
it  all  was  involved  in  the  beginning.  Mrs.  Carlyle  mar- 
ried a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  because  she  thought 
him  intellectually  great,  and  that  intellectual  greatness 
never  satisfied  her  woman's  heart.  She  was  a  gently  nur- 
tured lady,  and  he  was  long  in  unlearning  the  ways  of  a 
Scotch  peasant.  And  when  her  nature  was  subdued  to 
w  hat  it  worked  in,  when  it  had  taken  the  color  of  his  life, 
he  had  changed,  and  they  were  wider  apart  than  ever. 
They  were  best  when  asunder;  then  the  tenderness  which 
underlay  his  nature  had  full  play.  And  though  perhaps 
in  some  of  his  letters  he  did  not  wholly  shake  himself  free 
from  the  cant  against  which  he  inveighed  so  strongly,  there 
is  much  that  is  very  touching  in  the  remorse  for  his  harsh 
words,  and  in  the  vain  regret  for  what  could  never  be — 
the  trusting  affection  of  a  calm  and  peaceful  home. —  The 
British  Quarterly  Review. 


The  difference  in  the  nervous  condition  of  authors  is 
quite  as  great  as  the  difference  in  their  methods  of  work- 
ing. One  writer  cannot  endure  the  presence  of  either 
wife  or  child,  while  another  is  totally  unmoved  by  the 
frolics  of  his  family.  'Tom  Hood  wrote  generally  at 
night,  when  all  was  quiet  and  the  children  were  asleep. 
"  I  have  a  room  to  myself,"  he  exclaims,  in  a  letter 
describing  a  change  of  lodgings,  "  which  is  worth  20/.  to 
me;  for  a  little  disconcerts  my  nerves."  Even  a  separate 
room,  however,  will  not  always  secure  absolute  quiet.  "  I 
remember,"  writes  one,  "  being  in  company  pervaded  by 
the  breezy  presence  of  Anthony  'Trollope.  Some  one 
was  talking  of  the  Franco-German  war,  and  of  its  practi- 
cal issues.  "'There  is  one  thing  it  did," 'Trollope  said, 
striking  in  with  his  loud  voice  and  hearty  manner.  "  It 
took  away  all  the  German  bands  from  London,  and  many 
of  them  have  never  come  back."  As  with  most  people 
who  work  with  (jen  or  pencil,  a  German  band  was  death 
to  a  day's  work  with  Trollope.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  to 
one  of  these  curses  of  civilization  that  his  death  was  more 
or  less  directly  owing.  A  little  more  than  a  month  before 
he  died  a  German  band  arranged  itself  outside  his  house 
and  struck  up  its  soul-destroying  noise.  'Trollope  sent  a 
servant  to  order  it  off.  'The  men  would  not  go,  and  Trol- 
lope, leaving  his  work,  went  out  and  had  a  rovv  with  the 
leader  of  the  band.  'This  upset  him,  in  the  delicate  state 
of  his  health,  and  the  same  night,  at  the  dinner  table  of 
his  brother-in-law,  he  had  the  seizure  which  ended  fatally. 
All  the  Year  Round. 


At  a  very  early  age  the  cacoethes  scribendi  came  upon 
Jane  Austen;  but,  unlike  so  many  subsequent  writers, 
she  modestly  concealed  her  efforts.  Her  compositions 
were  only  intended  to  amuse  the  family  circle,  and  within 
this  range  they  were  strictly  confined.  Mr.  Austen  Leigh 
reprints  a  scene  from  an  unfinished  comedy,  The  Mys- 
tery, which  his  relative  wrote  for  the  transitory  amuse- 
ment of  the  family  party.  It  exhibits  liveliness  and 
vivacity,  but  nothing  to  show  that  its  writer  was  possessed 
of  original  power.  Yet  this  habit  of  early  composition 
was  not  a  useless  one,  and  it  was  shortly  to  bear  its  legiti- 
mate fruit.  As  we  give  no  thought  to  the  scaffolding 
when  some  noble  building  is  being  reared,  so  we  dismiss 
the  preliminary  processes  by  which  an  author  first  exer- 
cises and  develops  his  faculties.  Still  some  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten's most  successful  writing  "  was  composed  at  such  an 
early  age  as  to  make  it  surprising  that  so  young  a  woman 
could  have  acquired  the  insight  into  character  and  the 
nice  observation  of  manners  which  her  novels  display." 
It  is  stated  that  Pride  and  L}rejudice,  considered  by 
many  persons  the  most  brilliant  of  her  novels,  was  begun 
in  1790,  before  she  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  com- 
pleted in  about  ten  months.  Genius  generally  accom- 
plishes its  work  early  and  rapidly,  while  talent  de- 
velops its  results  slowly  and  laboriously.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  wrote  one  of  his  finest  novels  in  three  months. 
It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius  to  mani- 
fest itself  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  distinguished  by  an  eternal  irrepressibil- 
ity.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Jane 
Austen  should  have  produced  one  of  her  most  finished 
works  in  her  twenty-first  year.  But  the  ground-work  of 
Sense  and  Sensibility  was  composed  even  earlier  than 
this,  while  Northanger  Abbe]  was  written  in  1798.  In 
less  than  the  brief  space  o^Jhree  years,  therefore,  and 
while  the  author  was  between  her  twentieth  and  twenty- 
third  year,  this  trinity  of  novels,  all  exhibiting  first-class 
power,  was  conceived  and  executed. —  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  DELUGE. 


A   MODERN  SCIENTIFICO-ECCLESIAST1CAI. 
SERMON. 


My  Dearly  Beloved  Brethren  :  After  reading 
the  story  of  the  Deluge,  so  naively  told  in  the 
primitive  patois  of  the  Israelitic  race,  it  is  well 
to  suspend  judgment  for  a  time  before  you  pass 
upon  the  veracity  or  unveracity,  the  compara- 
tive ignorance  or  knowledge,  of  the  alleged 
author  or  authors  of  that  remarkable  tale.  I  do, 
myself.  Of  course,  my  reasons  are  stronger  than 
yours,  involving  as  they  do  a  certain  social  and 
ecclesiastical  status,  not  to  speak  of  a — ah — a 
salary  of  eight  thousand  a  year. 

In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  warn  you  against 
the  pernicious  teachings  of  Mr.  IngersoR  and 
others  of  that  sort,  who  denounce  the  Delude  as 
an  impossibility,  and  the  historians  of  the" fact 
as  retailers  of  premeditated  inexactitudes;  be- 
cause, you  know,  it  is  bad  form  socially  to  sub- 
scribe to  such  doctrines,  and  is  also  opposed  to 
the  traditions  of  that  magnificent  church  of 
which  I  am  a  representative  and  you  faithful  ad- 
herents. Besides  this,  these  notions,  or  ideas  as 
it  were,  are  but  rehashes  of  Voltaire  and  Tom 
Paine,  and  belong  to  a  dogmatic  age  which  has 
little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  illuminated 
present,  of  which  we  have  the  honor  to  be  part 
and  parcel.  You  all  know  I  am  a  large  part  of 
this  present,  and  occupy  a  commanding  position 
therein. 

In  the  second  place,  do  not  assume  a  super- 
cilious attitude  toward  this  beautiful  allegory, 
and  pronounce  it  an  absurdity.  In  all  candor  I 
admit  that  such  a  judgment  would  to  a  great 
extent  be  natural,  and  in  a  law  court  or  a  math- 
ematical forum  would  be  borne  out  by  the  testi- 
mony; but--ah— it  conflicts  with  the  articles, 
the  creed  and  dogma  to  which  we  have  assented, 
and  which,  from  an  esoteric  standpoint,  embody 
our  present  cultus. 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  approach  this  story 
prayerfully  and  in  all  sincerity.  We  realize,  of 
course,  that  no  flood  could  cover  the  world  ;  that 
no  vessel  constructed  by  human  hands  could 
contain  a  pair  of  every  living  species;  that  no 
rain-storm  could  continue  for  more  than  a  week, 
and  that  no  boat  could  land  on  Ararat  above  the 
snow-line. 

Shall  we,  therefore,  say  that  the  story  is  a 
vain  myth?  No,  my  friends,  for  such  an  asser- 
tion would  be  heresy.  On  my  part,  it  would  de- 
prive me  of  the  position  which  I  ornament,  and 
on  your  part,  would  compel  me  to  sever  those 
charming  relations  which  have  so  long  and 
profitably  held  us  together. 

What,  therefore,  shall  we  say?  What  under 
the  circumstances  can  we  say,  except  that  the 
tale  is  one  of  those  Oriental  images,  figures  of 
speech,  or  flowers  of  rcthoric  which  in  some 
quaint  concrete  form  convey  a  profound  ethical 
thought? 

The  Deluge  thus  viewed  is  no  longer  an  ab- 
surdity, but  a  solemn  fact.  It  may  mean,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  interpret  it,  a  big  flood,  a  little 
flood,  a  spiritual  flood,  or  no  flood  at  all.  So 
the  Ark,  viewed  under  the  light  of  highest 
science,  may  be  a  barn,  a  stable,  a  hotel,  a  ship, 
a  schooner,  or  even  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Noah 
thus  is  resolved  into  a  man  or  woman,  a  tribe, 
nation  or  race,  an  individuality  or  a  nonentity. 
Ararat  is  metamorphosed  and  becomes  elastic. 
As  you  prefer,  it  is  here  or  there,  somewhere  or 
nowhere,  a  mountain  or  plain,  hill  or  chasm, 
forest,  marsh  or  lake.  And  thus,  my  beloved, 
the  interesting  procession  of  animals  resolves 
itself  into  a  dream  without  an  object,  and  with- 
out a  dreamer  who  dreams  that  dream. 

And  thus  the  old  story  is  transformed  into  an 
exquisite  fabric  of  spirit  ual  light  and  loveliness 
for  the  edification  of  the  race. 

And  this,  my  hearers,  well  illustrates  the  rec- 
onciliation between  Science  and  Religion.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  discovery  and  re- 
search may  bring  forth — we  are  secure.  If  to- 
morrow a  lost  Gospel  or  a  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  unearthed  from  the  dust  and 
debris  of  centuries,  it  would  affect  us  not.  Six- 
teen Deluges  would  be  the  same  as  one;  a  royal 
fleet  of  Arks,  stemming  a  thousand  years  of  rain 
and  storm,  landing  on  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  carrying  a  million  stock-vards 
and  menageries  in  their  capacious  hulls,  would 
be  as  acceptable  as  the  small-sized  affair  we 
have  discussed  this  morning. 

I  feel  happy  at  having  made  clear  what  has  so 
long  baffled  our  finest  intellects.  It  is  true 
that  I  do  not  understand  my  own  explanation 
myself;  but  this  is  a  paltry  trifle  you  will  over- 
look in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  my  concep- 
tion. I  fear  that  my  foes  will,  in  their  malig- 
nity, endeavor  to  make  this  statement  a  basis 
for  new  charges  and  complaints  against  me  in 
my  heroic  work;  but  if  they  can  make  any  more 
out  of  it  than  I  have  done  1  shall  be  under  ob- 
ligations to  them  that  words  can  never  express. 
Puck. 


Around  at  one  of  the  missions  the  other  even- 
ing, various  reformed  tough  citizens  were  giving 
their  experience. 

"Ah,  brethren,"  said  one,  "  I  was  for  ten 
years  a  drunkard,  but  now  I  am  thankful  to  say 
I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf." 

"And  I,"  said  another,  "was  that  way  for 
twenty  years." 

"And  I  for  thirty,"  chimed  a  third. 

"And  I  for  forty,"  sung  out  a  fourth;  and  the 
fifth  man  stood  up: 

"And  I" — he  began. 

"Hold  on  there,  brother,"  interrupted  the 
leader  of  the  meeting,  "  this  thing's  gone  too  fur. 
I  was  a  drinker  myself  for  fifty  years,  an'  I  don't 
want  no  man  in  this  house  to  beat  my  record. 
Nobody's  done  it  yit,  an'  as  long  as  I'm  boss 
here  it  shan't  be  done.  Some  of  you  duffers  look 
like  you  had  been  at  it  for  ninety-nine  years  or 
more,  but  if  you  know  what's  good  for  you  you'll 
keep  your  mouths  shut  an'  let  the  forty-year 
brother  who  spoke  last  close  the  question  on  in- 
temperance. I'm  a  child  of  grace  now,  but  I've 
got  some  rights  I  won't  have  disrespected.  The 
choir  will  please  sing  '  Hark  from  the  Tombs.'" 
— Merchant  Traveler. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


THE  LAY  OK  THE  DYNAMITER. 
I'm  a  most  terrific  fighter, 
I'm  a  howling  dynamiter, 

And  1  stab  the  blasted  Briton  in  the  back. 
I  can  drink  a  keg  of  whisky, 
And  get  very  wild  and  frisky, 

Anil  go  home  and  beat  my  wife  till  blue  and 
black. 
I  am  patriotic,  fervent, 
And  I  work  the  Irish  servant 

Till  I  gel  in  my  possession  a'l  her  cash. 
Out  for  whiskey  then  I'm  lighting, 
While  I  talk  of  dynamiting 

In  the  gin-mill  in  the  old  electric's  flash. 

This  business  I'm  pursuing, 
While  the  dollars  are  accruing 

To  my  credit  in  the  bank  across  the  way. 
I  am  better  than  a  foreman, 
Or  a  plumber  or  'longshoreman, 

Or  a  peeler,  or  the  driver  of  a  dray. 

I  shall  lead  a  life  that's  easy, 
I  shall  lead  a  life  that's  breezy, 

While  a  single  inch  of  Ireland  isn't  free. 
And  my  wife,  my  rampant  Kiddy, 
I  am  sure  will  be  a  widdy 

Long  before  I  do  a  day's  work — do  you  see? 

Oft  I  talk  about  the  Shannon 
Ringing  with  my  belching  cannon, 

While  we  march  victorious  through  the  gory 
fight. 

lhen  my  life  is  much  more  flowery, 
As  I  "beer  up"  in  the  Kowery, 

And  rant  and  rave  and  howl  of  dynamite. 

Puck. 


A  street-car  driver  accosted  a  letter-carrier. 
The  driver  was  bundled  up  in  a  buffalo-robe 
coat.  The  postman  had  on  the  regulation  uni- 
form, and  carried  a  pouch  full  of  mail,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  pounds. 

"  I  s'pose  you  fellers  is  getting  ready  to  work 
for  a  living,  ain't  you?"  asked  the  driver. 

"  I  think  we  have  to  work  now,"  the  postman 
replied,    "  Keel  of  that  pouch." 

"That's  no  work.  What  would  you  do  if  you 
had  to  grind  a  car-brake  all  day,  and  hold  up  a 
couple  of  smooth-shod  horses  by  main  strength?" 

The  postman  smiled,  ami  remarked  that  if  he 
had  to  go  he  would  go.  He  would  just  as  soon 
drive  car  as  to  lug  letters  and  climb  seven  pairs 
of  stairs. 

"Not  much  you  wouldn't,"  says  the  driver. 
"  Yer  teeth  are  chattering  now  with  fright,  and 
you  know  it  " 

The  policeman  who  got  on  at  the  next  corner 
said,  with  a  yawn,  "  I'll  bet  you  five  dollars  that 
you  give  up  that  bag  pretty  soon  and  go  to  work 
for  a  living.  There's  plenty  of  good  men  after 
it." 

A  little  further  on  a  fruit  dealer  on  a  corner 
yelled  out  :  "  You'll  have  to  get  to  work  when 
old  Arthur  goes  out." 

When  the  postman  got  off  the  car  and  made 
his  first  ring,  the  servant-girl  who  appeared  at 
the  door  said  :  "  What'll  ye  work  at  when  yet  git 
boosted?  "—Chicago  News. 


Life  is  a  count  of  losses — every  year; 

Men  get  euchered  "  tradin' horses  "—every  year ; 
Lost  springs  with  sobs  replying, 
Hot  springs  with  lovers  sighing, 

Are  to  nervous  systems  trying — every  year. 

The  days  have  less  of  gladness— every  year; 

People  strike  more  cussed  badness —every  year; 
Church  fairs  no  longer  charm  us, 
"Tanglefoot  "  begins  to  harm  us. 

Social  lies  |>erhaps  alarm  us — every  year. 

We  see  fewer  fair  dream-faces— every  year; 

Fools  bet  higher  on  two  aces — every  year; 
Ah,  the  merry  little  mashes, 
And  the  heart  some  maiden  smashes 

Sleep  in  sackcloth  and  mashes  -every  year. 

[There  come  new  cares  and  sorrows — every  year; 
And  some  "bloke  "our  money  borrows — every 
year ; 

We  make  meetings  with  the  ladies, 
We  stroll  with  them  where  the  shade  is, 
And  they  bid  us  go  to  Hades — every  year.  • 

Ah,  how  sad  to  look  before  us — every  year; 
And  see  fools  come  in  to  bore  us — every  year; 
See  our  locks  becoming  whiter, 
And  our  bald  head  growing  brighter, 
And  our  purse,  too,  getting  lighter— every  year. 

/'/ 


/"'.  S.  Hyman,  in 


ck. 


One  recent  night,  on  a  west-bound  train,  a 
lady  entered  early  to  her  upper  berth,  but,  it 
seemed,  could  not  go  to  sleep  readily.  Ere 
dropping  off  to  sleep  she  had  flung  one  foot  out- 
side her  berth,  and  slumbered  on,  seemingly  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  that  gentlemen  were  gazing 
at  her  pretty  hosiery.  One  gallant  passenger 
called  his  wife  and  bade  her  inform  the  slce]>crof 
her  mishap,  and  the  protruding  member  was 
quickly  withdrawn.  Next  morning  the  male 
passengers  eyed  the  lady  quizzically,  but  she 
seemed  in  nowise  embarrassed,  Finally  some 
smart  remarks  were  made,  hinting  at  the  inci- 
dent in  the  berth,  but  no  blushes  followed.  The 
gentlemen  were  somewhat  amazed  at  this  indif- 
ference, and  piqued  at  the  loss  of  the  fun  they 
had  anticipated.  Then,  fearing  they  might  have 
made  a  mistake  and  wasted  their  jokes  upon 
the  wrong  lady,  they  counseled  with  the 
porter. 

"  Dat's  de  same  lady,  sah,"  said  the  porter, 
grinning;  "but  she  don't  mind  none  o'  yo' 
chaff,  san.  She  don't  care.  She's  a  stah  actress, 
she  is,  and  gave  me  a  half-dolla'  to  pull  de  cur- 
tains back.  I  belieb  dat's  one  o'  her  way  o'  ad- 
vertising I  does."—  Chicago  Herald. 


"  Hubby,  what  weie  you  dreaming  about  last 
night,  when  you  said  you  would  straddle  the 
blind?" 

"  Me?    Strad          Oh,  yes;  I  was  dreaming  I 

was  going  for  a  horseback  ride  on  a  blind 
horse." 

"Oh.  I  see.  That  accounts  for  the  rest  you 
said.  You  were  going  to  ride  over  and  calf  on 
your  auntie,  weren't  you,  hubby?" 


C.  P.  R.  R. 
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10.40  a.  m. 
6.10  a.  m. 


.  Marysville  ami  Cliico  

(  Mojave  and  Hast  (  Express.. 
I      "        "      "    1  Emigrant 

Nile*  and  Maywards  J    5,40  p.  in. 

3.40  p.  m. 
9.40  a.  m. 
•8.40  a.  m. 
1 1 .10  a.  m. 


t  Ogden  and  East )  Express. . . . 
(  11  "  "  )  Emigrant  . . 
1  Red  l-T-ifF  I  viz.  Mv.ryr.v'lb. 
I  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland  . 
.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  tienicia  

'*         via  Henicia  

**  via  Henicia  

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers  .  . 
, .  San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
er more   

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

I  Tulare,  Fresno  I  

I  Madera  and  Merced.  1  

.Vallejo  .*  


.  V  irginia  City  . 
.  Woodland  


9.40  a.  m. 

5  40  p.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 
10. 10  a.  m. 
*6.oo  a.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
{3.40  p.  m. 

9.40  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
*  10.40  a.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 


10. 10  a.  m. 
1 1. 10  a,  m. 
6.40  p.  rn. 
10. 10  a.  m. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  3:  do  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Valleju  Junction",  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From   "SAN  FRA!V«IM'0"  l>ally. 

TO  EAST  OAK.LAN  D— *6.oo.  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  cjo,  9.30,  10.00,  10. 30,  ti  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
i. oo,  i.3o,  2  oo,  2.3o,  3.oo,  3.30,  4.oo,  4.3o,  5.oo,  5.3o, 
6.oo,  6.3o,  7.oo,  8.ho,  9.oo,  io.oo,  ii.oo,  *i2.00. 

TO  Kl'.tJIT  V ALE  — *6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8.30,  *3-3o,  *4  00,  *4.io,  *5.oo,  *s  30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

T()  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda) — *9- 3°.  6.30,  fn.oo, 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  |ii. 30,  12. oo,  (17.30, 

I.  00,11.30,  2.00,  3.00,  330,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6. 00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *  12.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *(>.oo,  *6  30,  .7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  ♦8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  1 10.30,  11.00,  til. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO.  *l2.oo. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,»6. 30,7  oo,*7. 30,  t8.oo, 
*8-3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 
5  00,  *5.30,  6.00,  *6.}o,  7.00. 

To  "SAN  FKAN«ISe«"  Dally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE-*6.23,  *6.53,  '7.23,  '7.53.  '8.23, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  *5.53.  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda)— *s.is,  *s.45, 
16.45,  tg-15.  *3->5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.od,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00, 5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  '607,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8-°7.  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  ■'•07. 

II.  37,  12.07,  '2-37.  '-07.  «>37i  2°7.  a-37.  3-°7.  3-37.  4  07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  (5.52,  (6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  Do. 22,  IO.52,  tll'22,  11.52, 
D2.22,  12.52,  Jl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY  — (5.15,  (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  t-  <5, 

7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45.  tio.15,  10.45,  11.15.  ".45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4. 15.  4-45.  5- '5.  5-45.  6. 15,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  0.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  (7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  D2.45.  i-45.  MS.  3.45. 

4-45.  'S.'S.  5-45.  '6-15.  6-45.  *7.'5.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8-'5.  «?-iSi  '2-'5.  »•«$■  4-«S- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  ft  Co., 
roi  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  W.  TOWNK, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  If.  «.<><>  |>  \l  v\ 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P.JR.  R. 

BROA  D-OAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  i««4 

And  until  further  n«»th  e,  Pas^en^er  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (.Townscnd 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


LRAVK 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AKK1VB 

S.  F. 

t6-50  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  in. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

r  | 

J  San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  ! 
Menlo  Park. 

1  J 

6.35  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  in. 

9.03  a  m. 
•  10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  m. 
15. 02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  m. 

S.-vjo  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  ni. 
*3-3°  P-  Dffli 

4.30  p.  in. 

(  1 
I  Santa  Clara,  San  Jo^e  ana  ! 
I    Principal  Way  Stations,  f 

1     9,03  a.  m. 
|  *  10.02  a.  m. 

3-36  P-  m. 
1     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

t  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  \ 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  \ 

*  10.02  a  in. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  | 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

J  Hollister  and  Tres  Phios.  J 

*  10.02  a.  m. 
!     6.08  p.  m. 

10  40  a.  m.  | 
* 3  30  p.  111  1 

I  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  | 
1  (Camp  CapitolaKS:  S.  Oru?.  ( 

6.08  p.  m. 

Soledad  and  VVay  Stations. 


6.08  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted.    tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


£-?TS  tandakd  of  Timk. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (io) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNKCTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pescadkko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  MOUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 

to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I     Sold  Sun,l.a>'  ™°™'">ei  g°°d 
J        '    [  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  .Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  /  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Tic kkt  Ofmchs.  —  Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  ,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  'Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

^SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS.^ 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C» 
P.  R.  R.  Timk  Si  HBDULB, 


$5; 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  'Trains  leave  slat  ion,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  bide),  at 
OA  A-  M*»  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  C<  nier- 
O.OW  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

O  r  \  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
*ia*  •  t-I>  v-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  ( 'enierville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.  Parlor  Car. 
yi  <w  \  P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
•  "  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SAN  TA  CRUZ. 

EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  M ON  DAY,  inclusive. 

\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 

O.KJKJ  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
9  3  OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AMD  ALAMEDA  1 

26. 00  —  86.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.tx),  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  to. 00, 
10.30,11.00,  11.30  A.M.  00,  12.30,^11.00,1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.4s  f*  M. 

From  FOUR  TEEN  TH  AN  D  WEBS  TER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  3s-3».  $6.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
□.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1!  11  .bo,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
Tli.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6*30, 7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  A  LAM  EDA— 2v  16,  $5.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  II10.46, 
1 1. 16,  II 1 1 .46  A.  M .  12. 16,  H  13.46,  1 . 16,  1.46,  2. 16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5. 16,  5.46,  6. 16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16,  11.31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    ^Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
'TICKET,  'Telegraph  and  Tiansfcr  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  Sau  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

SS6K  KIMI  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  KNdRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  Winds  of  Rnanirlinp  *»iri»riir'*n'  to  onlar* 


TRE MONT  HOUSE, 


t  ii  k;    palace    hotkl   o  w  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICK  &  CO. 


<;eo.  A.  COBB. 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTUACTS   WILL   UK  MALIK. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  hy  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  C  H  I    B  AN 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


OPERA  SEASON  OF  TWO  WEEKS, 

COMMENCING 

MONDAY,  MARCH  2,  18S5. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA  COMPANY 


Colonhi.  J.  H.  Mapi  kson  fusts  that  these  per- 
formances will  be  notable  from 
the  fact  of 

MME.  ADELINA  PATTI'S 

Last  Appearance  in  San  Francisco. 


Also,  the  First  Appearance  of 

MLLE.  EMMA  NEVADA 

Whose  success  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  entire  press. 

MME.  FURSCH-MADI 

The  Eminent  Dramatic  Soprano. 

MME.  SCALCHI 

The  Renowned  Contralto. 

The  following  repertoire  has  been  selected : 

1L  BARBIERE  DI  SIVIGLIA. 

LUCIA  DI  LAM MERMOOR, 
LA  TRAVIATA,  RIGOLETTO. 

MIRELLA  (first  time),  SEMIRAMIDE, 
LES  HUGUENOTS,'  A1DA, 
IL  TROVATORE, 

CRISPINO  E  LA  COMARE, 

I.1NDA  DI  CHAMOUNIX, 
PUR1TANA,  FAUST, 

DER  FREISCHUTZ,  NORMA, 

LA  SONNAMBULA,  MARTHA, 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA,  ERNANI. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA  COMPANY 

Includes  the  following  Artists,  in  addition  to  the 
eminent  members  above  mentioned  : 

MLLE.  DOTTI,  Soprano  Contralto. 

MLLE.  STEINBACH  (Her  first  appearance). 

MLLE.  SARUGGIA  (Her  first  appearance). 

Tenorl, 

SIGNOR  GIANN  IN  I,     SIGNOR  RINALDINI, 
SIGNOR  CARDINALI  (His  first  appearance), 
SIGNOR  VICINI,  SIGNOR  BIELETTO, 

And  SIGNOR  NICOLINI. 
Itarltonl. 
SIGNOR  DE  ANNA  (His  first  appearance). 
SIGNOR  DE  PASQUAL1S  (His  first  appearance). 

BumL 

signor  cherub1ni,  signor  manni, 
sig.  de  v  aschetti,    s1cnor  caracuiolo. 
Kin  1  1.. 1  of  Hi*1  >iiisi<-  aiiti  Conductor, 

SIGNOR  ARDITI. 

Premiere  Dwoaeuae, 

MME.  MALVINA  CAVALAZZI. 


THE   FULL  ORCHESTRA  AND    CHORUS  OF 
HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA. 

Frlrrs  of  Admiarton: 

Orcliestra   oo 

Parquclte  and  Dress  Circle  (first  four  rows   500 

Parquelte  and  Drcs  Circle  (other  rows)   3  00 

Family  Circle  (reserved)   3  00 

Gallery   ,  oo 

On  the  occasion  of  Mmk.  Patti's  Performance,  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  expense,  the  following  alteration  is 
made  in  the  nightly  prices: 

Orchestra   $7  oo 

Parquette  and  l  lrcss  Circle  (first  four  rows)   7  00 

Parquclte  and  Dress  Circle  (other  rows)   5  00 

Family  Circle  (reserved)   3  00 

Gallery   3  00 

Subscription  to  Orchestra,  Parquelte,  or  Dress 
Circle,  for  the  first  week — five  nights  and  one 
matinee   24  00 

Family  Circle  (for  first  week) ..    12  00 

Subscription  to  Orchestra,  Parquelte,  or  Dress 
Circle,  for  the  two  weeks — ten  nights  and  two 
matinees   44  oo 

Family  Circle  (reserved),  for  the  two  weeks   13  00 

In  order  to  prevent  speculation  in  the  sale  of  opera 
tickets,  and  to  avoid  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, it  has  been  determined  to  place  the  first  choice  of  seats 
at  auction,  as  last  year,  at  the  Grand  Opera  Hoi'se 
(conducted  by  Messrs.  Easton  &  Eldridge,  auctioneers), 
on  Mondav,  February  23d,  at  10  a.  m.,  promptly. 

All  Season  Tickets  remaining  unsold  will  be  placed  on 
sale,  without  premium,  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store, 
on  Tuesday,  February  24th,  and  Wednesday,  February 
25th;  after  which  the  regular  sale  for  single  performances 
will  open,  on  Thursday,  February  26th,  at  the  Box  Oftice 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  continue  daily,  from  9  a. 
m.  10  s  p.  m. 

The  Season  will  Commence  MONDAV  EVENING, 
MARCH  2,  1885,  on  which  occasion  will  be  presented 
Rossini's  opera,  SEMIRAMIDE.  "Arsace,  MME. 
SCALCHI ;  "  Semiramide,"  MME.  ADELINA  PATTI. 

MME.  FURSCH-MADI  and  MME.  SCALCHI  will 
appear  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  3d,  in  a  favorite 
opera. 

MLLE.  EMMA  NEVADA  will  make  her  debut  in 
LA  SONNAMBULA,  Wednesday  evening,  March  4th. 

Notice — S,ee  other  advertisements  regarding  the  Auc- 
tion sale. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTTT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

TT  hen  11  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset," gnod  mediocri  Tt 
TT 

TT  estine  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT  T— 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  '*  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  **T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  MT"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Kox  1475.  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  Injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K .  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
KSTABLISHED  -   A..   X>.  1882. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PaM-up  Capita]  93.000,000  in  BoM 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamhs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gro.  L.  Rrandkr,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  bank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  EURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  street/ 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

M  m  k  \  i  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUVl.SR,  J.  W.  I  OKTHH, 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  23d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADM  ISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  >lo\  I  \<.l  I    A  CO., 

1'3.  315  and  317  Market  street.        San  Francisco. 

"THE  FULTON''' 

a  f  iKs  r  n.Ass  loduixu  house 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MKS.O.    K.  JOHNSON.  Hrop'r. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
3ao  California  Street, 
Rooms  9  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  i,.] 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 

n.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALI'IIKI  M  BULL,  \  i.  1  it.  si. 1.  in. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  IARPEHTER,  Assist,  s.eretary. 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

In  the  World! 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPAN  Y, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  anil  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1885. 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JAN.  2*d 

ARABIC  TUESDAY,  FEB.  3d 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  10th 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

ARABIC  TUESDAY.  APRIL  ?8th 

SAN  PABLO  TUESDAY.  JUNE  id 

OCEANIC  THURSDAY,  JULY  olh 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C-  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  MARCH  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  16th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office  38  7  Market  Street 

Keltnery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Washington,  D.  C,  \ 
March  27,  1883. J 
Nhw  Homk  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
5taTweltth  St.,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

«34  Market  Street,  8.  P., 
Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  700.  and  711  Junes  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Catile  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 
 MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 

SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


Tkadk  MakkI  f** 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 
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PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywhere. 

i>»  not  ^13  Sacramento  street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Colonel  Mapleson  is 
rarely  alluded  to  save  as  "the  gallant  Colonel."  The 
reason  of  this  has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation; 
but  the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  In  that  remarkable  liter- 
ary work  with  which  Colonel  Mapleson  has  heralded  the 
advent  of  his  song-birds,  the  "humorous  column"  is 
occupied  by  "Frank  Leslie's  Facts  a?id  Fiction."  It  is 
headed  "Mile.  Emma  Nevada"  (why  Mile.?)  and  as  a 
specimen  of  sublime  and  inspired  gush  may  safely  chal- 
lenge the  world.  Its  untaught,  and  one  may  even  say 
unintentional,  humor  is  about  the  funniest  thing  in  print. 
But  it  solves  the  momentous  question  propounded  above. 
It  establishes  the  fact  that  the  adjective  "  gallant  "  refers 
not  to  any  supposititious  feats  of  valor  on  mythical  fields  of 
gore,  but  to  those  of  a  softer  and  more  sentimental  order. 
Thus  the  extract:  "She  was  such  a  little  thing  that 
Colonel  Mapleson  would  never  call  her  anything  but 
'Baby.'"  O  Colonel,  Colonel!  you  sly  old  rascal! 
"Baby!"  Who  ever  would  have  thought  it?  No  won- 
der that  Nicolini  wishes  to  take  his  fair  fiancee  from  a 
stage  where  her  impressionable  nature  is  exposed  to  such 
blandishments  as  this.  Get  thee  to  Wales,  Nicolini. 
"Baby!"  No  one  but  Carroll  Johnson  can  laugh  ex- 
pressively enough  to  meet  this  case. 


vagaries  which  the  hyper-critical  may  discover  in  the  com- 
position, and  ignoring  the  reference  to  "Amina "as  " the 
muchly  wronged  maiden,"  I  press  on  to  the  climax. 
"And  that  audience,  when  their  own  child  came  to  the 
footlights  and  attempted,  choked  with  genuine  tears 
.  .  .  from  that  instant  the  mysterious,  abiding  link  of 
sympathy  bound  her  to  them  forever  and  aye.  Nevada 
is  ours,  and  ours  only."  This  last  assurance  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  some  of  us  just  now,  if  we  could  believe. 
We  might  even  raise  enough  on  the  mortgage  to  pay  for  a 
seat  in  the  gallery  to  hear  her  "  warble,"  in  the  poetic 
phrase  of  Frank  Leslie's;  but  the  great  impressario  seems 
to  have  so  effectually  filed  a  prior  claim  that  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  realize  much,  financially,  on  the 
possession.  One  very  noticeable  fact  strikes  the  observant 
reader:  she  "choked  with  genuine  tears."  I  had  always 
supposed  that  actresses  wept  false  tears  on  these  occasions, 
keeping  the  real  pearls  for  private  display.  But  there  is 
nothing  mean  about  Signora  Nevada.  She  can  fling  away 
a  few  genuine  tears  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 


It  may  be  inferred  that  so  much  "sweet  stuff"  was  not 
good  for  Miss  Emma — I  beg  pardon,  Mile.;  but  we  Ne- 
vada City  girls  never  used  to  call  one  another  "  Mile.", 
and  I  forget.  The  next  sentence  tells  us  that  Emma's 
health,  after  this,  was  not  good.  In  the  choice  and  terse 
idiom  of  her  native  heath,  it  made  her  ill.  Not  being  to 
the  manner  born,  I  should  not  have  taken  the  risk  of  be- 
ing suspected  of  slang;  but  the  expression  is  a  fair  para- 
phrase of  the  author's  more  guarded  construction. 


It  is  cruel,  however,  to  make  a  few  garbled  extracts  from 
a  page  whose  every  line  is  replete  with  similar  touches  of 
humor.  All  should  peruse  this  sample,  and  then  sub- 
scribe for  Frank  Leslie's  Facts  and  Fiction.  Here  is  a 
touch  of  truly  Machiavelian  policy:  "The  people  of 
Milan  ...  ended  by  applauding  her,  saying,  '  Why, 
she  is  such  a  little  thing  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  hiss  her.'" 
All  right,  Colonel ;  we  can  take  a  hint.  Shall  the  refined 
and  elegant,  swallow-tailed  and  coiffured  audiences  of  San 
Francisco  be  outdone  in  gracious  politeness  by  any  garlic- 
eating,  panic-breathed  assembly  of  Milanese  that  ever 
perfumed  the  galleries  of  LaScala?  None  but  a  veritable 
goose  or  an  envious  serpent  would  hiss  after  that  sweetly 
deprecating  appeal.   

But  the  cream  of  this  wonderful  production  is  in  the 
concluding  paragraph,  which  I  commend  to  careful  peru- 
sal. Passing  over  any  little  constructional  and  tautological 


When  Mark  Twain  lived  in  Virginia  City,  where  he  was 
generally  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Sam  Clemens,  he 
had  not  yet  startlingly  developed  those  business 
capacities  which  have  made  him  as  rich  as  his  humor  has 
rendered  him  famous.  Still,  he  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  thrifty  in  the  matter  of  time,  it  being  a  notori- 
ous tact  that  as  soon  as  the  day  was  over  Mark  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  "  make  a  night  of  it."  Whether  or 
not  this  peculiar  system  of  rehabilitation,  so  popular 
among  our  bachelor  friends,  enables  the  manufacturer  of 
nights  to  keep  the  other  one  of  nature's  making  for  rest 
and  recuperation  I  leave  to  those  who  have  made  the 
experiment  to  determine.  But  this  is  digression.  The 
fact  is,  that  Mark  made  a  great  many  nights  of  it,  and 
generally  had  plenty  to  help  him.  On  one  occasion  he 
found  an  able  assistant  in  the  amusing  and  convivial 
Charles  F.  Browne,  known  to  fame  as  the  great  show- 
man, Artemus  Ward.  The  two  sallied  iorth  after  Arte- 
mus's  lecture  (The  Babes  in  the  Woods),  under  convoy  of 
a  congenial  native— equal  to  either,  perhaps,  in  original 
wit  and  acquired  bad  habits.  Virginia  City  gin  is  said  to 
be  of  a  peculiarly  stimulating  quality,  and  so  the  unac- 
climated  Artemus  evidently  found  it.  His  exuberant 
spirits  found  words  somewhat  in  thiswise:  "  Boys,  I 
never  felt  so  happy  in  my  life.  Why,  I  could  fly!  I  am 
sure  I  could  walk  on  air,  I  feel  so  light,"  and  similar 
ecstatic  maunderings.  But  soaring  being  incompatible 
with  an  entire  absence  of  wings,  the  exhilarated  human 
"apteryx"  was  obliged  to  compromise  with  his  incli- 
nation to  soar  by  walking  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
Nothing  less  than  this  would  he  accept  in  way  of  sug- 
gestion or  remonstrance.  The  houses  in  Virginia's  main 
street  were  of  one  story,  with  gable  ends  projecting  to  the 
thoroughfare.  Artemus  had  little  diffculty  in  reaching 
this  somewhat  unusual  promenade,  and' Mark,  staunchly 
declaring  that  he  never  would  desert  Mr.  Micawber, 
clambered  aftty.  The  scandalized  party  of  the  third 
part  soon  beheld  the  remarkable  sight  of  two  full-grown 
and  well-dressed  gentlemen  shinning  up  roofs  and  sliding 
down  the  other  side  like  a  pair  of  lunatics  or  house- 
breakers. The  matter  was  further  complicated,  and 
brought  near  to  a  disastrous  if  not  fatal  ending,  by  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  policeman.  Seeing  a  man 
on  the  roof  of  a  jewelry  store,  the  suspicious  guardian  of 
the  public  weal,  after  his  peremptory  summons  had  passed 
unheeded,  drew  his  revolver  and  was  about  to  bring 
down  the  daring  burglar,  when  a  hurried  explanation  pre- 
vented this  tragic  ending  of  a  "  tear."  The  twain  were 
somewhat  cooled  off  by  this  adventure,  and  concluded,  as 
many  a  bold  fellow  on  the  frontier  has  found  ere  now, 
that  an  elevated  position  is  not  always  desirable. 

Poor  Artemus  is  dead,  and  Mark  is  married.  Yet  I 
doubt  not  that  the  one,  as  he  treads  the  shining  streets, 
and  the  other,  as  he  follows  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  an  obedient  husband,  sometimes  recall  with  a 
smile  (which  neither  explains  to  the  angels  near)  the  night 
when  they  walked  on  the  roofs  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
Comstock. 


There  is  in  our  midst  a  genius  who  is  following  the 
humble  occupation  of  a  burglar  with  an  originality  and 
ingenuity  that  would  insure  success  in  a  higher  walk. 
Dressed  in  sober  and  respectable  garments,  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  applying  for  rooms  at  various  lodging- 
houses,  remaining  a  few  days,  and  then  suddenly  depart- 
ing. The  discovery  of  robberies  more  or  less  extensive 
has  in  each  case  followed  his  departure.  But  the  sorosis 
of  landladies  are  not  to  be  swindled  lightly,  or  without 
protest ;  so  this  bold  buccaneer  has  been  "  passed  around  " 
till  his  personal  appearance  is  accurately  and  generally 
known  among  the  sisterhood.  One  of  the  keenest  and 
sharpest  of  these  well-posted  dames  lately  sent  word  to  a 
detective  to  lose  no  time  in  corning  to  her  rescue,  as  the 
undesirable  inmate  had  just  taken  lodgings  in  her  house, 
and  was  at  that  very  moment  locked  in  his  room,  probably 
concocting  his  nefarious  schemes  against  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth  which  owned  her  relentless  sway.  The 
description  which  she  gave  tallied  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular with  that  of  the  accomplished  robber,  and  the  two 
constituted  themselves  a  besieging  party,  and  sat  down 
before  the  fortress  till  such  time  as  hunger  should  give  its 
tenant  into  their  justice-dealing  hands.  After  hours  of 
waiting,  enlivened  with  many  arguments  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  various  plans  of  ousting  him,  such  as  crying  fire, 
breaking  a  skylight,  etc.,  their  patience  was  at  last  re- 
warded. The  door  was  opened  and  out  walked — -a  well- 
known  and  highly  respectable  lawyer  of  this  city.  As  he 
strode  majestically  down  the  hall,  unconscious  of  the  re- 
gard which  he  attracted,  the  detective  and  lady  held  a 
short,  decisive  interview,  which  left  on  the  feminine  mind 
a  conviction  that  detectives  are  horrid,  rude  men,  and  on 
the  masculine  one  a  confirmation  of  the  previous  opinion 
that  women  are  fools,  and  "  whoso  is  deceived  thereby  is 
not  wise." 

Mr.  Hearn,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  lately,  attacked  his  wife 
with  a  murderous  implement  and  still  more  murderous 
intent;  but  the  poor  woman's  screams  brought  people  to 
the  rescue,  and  her  life  was  saved.  Now  comes  in  the 
protection  of  a  paternal  government.  Mr.  Hearn  is 
brought  before  the  Commissioners  of  Insanity,  who  find 
that  his  reason  is  not  sufficiently  unsettled  to  justify  his 
being  consigned  to  Stockton  or  Napa.  The  courts  can- 
not punish  the  would-be  wife-killer,  because  he  was  in- 
sane when  the  act  was  committed.  Meantime  poor  Mrs. 
Hearn  naturally  entertains  an  objection  to  becoming  an 
objective  proof  of  her  Thomas's  madness  by  being  killed, 
which  seems  to  be  requisite  to  convince  the  commission. 
Something  must  be  done.  So  these  Daniels  come  to 
judgment  meet  the  case  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Mrs. 
Hearn),  by  having  the  aggressive  spouse  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace!  We  can  all  imagine  how  completely 
the  murderous  frenzy  ol  a  madman  would  be  restrained 
by  such  an  obligation,  and  how  peacefully  Mrs.  H.  can 
sleep  under  the  roof  of  such  a  husband,  now  that  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  bond  is  around 
her.  Very  interesting  as  an  experiment,  no  doubt,  but  to 
Mrs.  Hearn  perhaps  a  little  too  interesting  to  be  observed 
with  that  philosophic  calm  which  should  accompany 
all  scientific  research,  particularly  of  a  psychological  na- 
ture. I  confess  to  a  weak  and  narrow-minded  sympathy 
for  the  wife  whose  life  is  in  constant  danger;  and  I  can 
well  imagine  that  she  does  not  consider  the  titles  by  which 
these  honorable  bodies  are  usually  known  as  mere  ellipti- 
cal expressions,  but  that  they  really  are  Insane  Commis- 
sioners and  Criminal  Courts. 


Speaking  of  contrasts,  Douglas  Jerrold  once  explained 
the  use  of  the  word  civil  as  "  just  the  opposite  of  military." 
His  girl  had  probably  given  his  favorite  waltz  to  some 
puppy  of  an  officer  from  the  next  garrison.  But  it  sug- 
gests to  a  theatrical  friend  the  query,  "  Do  they  call  the 
'  utility  man  '  by  that  name  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
rest  of  us,  as  useless  men?"  The  marvel  of  any  actor 
doubting  for  a  moment  that  he  is  the  most  useful  and  in- 
dispensable man  in  the  company  should  commend  this 
question  to  consideration.  Francesca. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PROFESSOR  SARCOPHAGUS. 


While  striving  to  unravel  the  mystery  which  clung  to 
the  I  )octor's  house,  I  came  across  many  old  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  former  inhabitants  ot  our  little  village, 
none  of  which  interested  me  more  than  the  story  of  a  sin- 
gular man  who  made  his  appearance  in  the  community 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

"  There's  a  power  of  queer  people,"  said  Aunt  1  )el>by, 
"who  have  been  nursed  back  to  health  and  who  have 
died  in  that  house,  first  and  last.  I  don't  suppose  any  of 
'em,  or  all  of  'em  together,  was  as  queer  as  Professor  Sar- 
cophagus." 

"Sarcophagus!  what  a  name!  Who  was  he,  Aunt 
Debby?" 

"  His  right  name  was  Coffin,  but  he  used  such  big 
words,  principally  Greek  and  Latin,  that  the  scholars  at 
the  academy  gave  him  the  nickname,  and  it  suited  him 
so  well  that  it  stuck.  He  heard  it  one  day,  and  instead 
of  being  mad,  I  really  believe  he  was  tickled.  He  was 
monstrous  fond  of  anything  high-sounding  and  classical. 
I  remember  the  autumn  he  came  to  teach  at  the  acade- 
my. The  principal  had  more'n  his  hands  full,  and  Dr. 
Pillsbury  he  came  to  see  him,  and  said  that  he  had  a 
patient  boarding  with  him— a  Mr.  Coffin,  a  young  min- 
ister—and that  it  would  do  him  good  to  have  some  occu- 
pation part  of  the  time.  Our  principal  was  only  too  glad  of 
the  chance,  and  engaged  him  to  take  the  classes  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  classes  were  arranged  to  recite  on  alter- 
nate days,  in  rather  a  queer  way :  one  week  the  recita- 
tions would  come  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  the 
next  week  they  would  be  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  morning;  but  he  was  a  clever  teacher,  and  if 
we  only  recited  every  other  day,  he  gave  us  enough  to 
study  for  a  week  with  ten  days  in  it.  We  liked  him, 
though,  for  he  was  as  gentle  and  soft-spoken  as  he  was 
queer.  We  used  to  wonder  what  he  did  on  his  off  days ; 
he  was  never  seen  then  on  the  street ;  and  by  talking  the 
matter  over  amongst  ourselves  at  noonings,  we  managed 
to  make  quite  a  mystery  of  it.  1  remember  that  Lutitia 
Flavilla  Babcock  took  on  specially  about  it.  Lutitia  Fla- 
villa  was  a  favorite  with  Professor  Sarcophagus.  Her 
name  attracted  him  the  very  first  time  he  put  it  down  on 
his  class  roll.  He  said  that  Flavilla  was  a  Latin  word, 
and  that  it  was  in  somebody's  diary." 

"Dies  tree,  you  mean,  Aunt  Debby." 

"  Well,  mebby  so.  Her  father  was  a  master-hand  at 
giving  his  children  names.  Lutitia  Flavilla  was  my  par- 
ticular friend;  she  was  as  pretty  a  creetur  as  you  ever  see, 
with  fady  blue  eyes,  and  hair  that  was  so  light  it  was  near 
about  white.  Well,  she  was  appointed  a  committee  of 
investigation  to  find  out  what  the  Professor  was  doing  on 
the  odd  days. 

"  '  I'll  go  to-morrow,'  says  Flavilla,  quiet  like,  with  her 
eyes  shining  sharp  like  two  steel  carving-knives;  'I'll  go 
to-morrow,  and  ask  him  to  help  me  with  my  Latin  lesson.' 

" '  Dr.  Pillsbury  won't  let  you  in,'  says  Fxperience 
Barnes.  '  He  don't  encourage  the  towns-people  calling 
on  his  patients.' 

"  '  I'll  wait,'  says  Flavilla,  '  till  I  see  the  Doctor  rolling 
ofl  in  his  chaise  to  visit  his  country  patients.  Mrs.  Pills- 
bury  won't  hinder  me.' 

"  Mrs.  Pillsbury  was  stone  deaf,  but  she  could  make 
out  a  little  of  what  was  said  by  the  motion  of  your  lips; 
the  mischief  of  it  was  she  most  generally  made  it  out 
wrong. 

"  YVhen  Flavilla  said  she  was  going  to  call  on  the  Pro- 
fessor, I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  with  her,  but 
I  was  doubtful  enough  of  what  kind  of  a  reception  we 
would  get  from  Mrs.  Pillsbury.  She  came  to  the  door, 
however,  as  smiling  as  a  basket  of  chips.  Flavilla  mus- 
tered up  courage,  and  says  she,  '  We  have  come  to  see 
Professor  Sarcophagus.'  You  see,  she  was  that  flustered 
she'd  never  thought  that  was  a  nickname,  and  she  ought 
to  have  asked  for  Professor  Coffin.  Mrs.  Pillsbury  she 
studied  a  spell,  and  then  there  came  a  look  across  her 
face  as  if  she  understood. 

"  '  Oh,'  says  she, '  you  want  to  see  that  German  lady 
that  has  the  liver  complaint.  She's  up  in  the  south 
chamber,  but  the  poor  thing  isn't  able  to  make  hair  flow- 
ers now.  It  will  do  her  good,  though,  to  see  company. 
Go  right  upstairs.' 

"  We  went  up  the  broad  staircase  as  she  insisted,  but 
when  we  reached  the  first  landing  we  stopped,  and  Fla- 
villa says,  '  What  shall  we  do? ' 

"  '  Go  right  ahead,'  says  I.  '  We'll  find  him,  never 
fear.' 

"  Well,  we  went  knocking  around  at  all  the  doors,  and 
finally  we  came  to  that  little  entry,  and  Flavilla  pushed 
me  ahead.  I  rapped,  and  the  Professor  called  out, '  Open 
the  wicket.'  I  opened  the  little  window  in  the  door,  and 
there  we  saw  him  sitting  at  a  little  table,  writing  away  like 
mad,  but  with  a  heavy  chain  fastened  to  a  leather  belt 
which  strapped  his  arms  to  his  body,  and  made  his  move- 
ments sort  of  awkward.  As  quick  as  he  saw  me  he  sent 
his  inkstand  flying  right  at  my  face  with  one  hand,  and 
his  sandbox  with  the  other.  I  tumbled  right  over  Fla- 
villa, who  was  behind  me,  down  the  stairs,  out  of  the 
garden,  and  down  the  lane  pretty  lively,  I  can  tell  you." 

Aunt  Debby  chuckled  away  to  herself  at  the  retrospect 
of  her  own  fugacious  figure,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  could  bring  her  back  to  the  thread  of  the  story.  It 
seemed  that  Flavilla  had  been  more  courageous,  had  ap- 
proached the  door,  and  asked  the  Professor's  help  with 
her  Latin  lesson.  "  Read  the  sentence,"  was  the  reply; 
and  Flavilla  read.  It  was  that  part  of  Virgil's  .Eneid 
which  describes  Priam  sending  away  his  son  Polydorus. 

'"Polydorus  went  across  the  gulf,'"  read  Flavilla. 
"  '  pondere  auri.'    What  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  By  the  equilibrium  of  his  ears,"  replied  the  Professor, 
promptly. 

"I  do  not  exactly  understand,"  stammered  Flavilla, 
who  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  words  meant  "with  a 
weight  of  gold." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  replied  the  Professor,  blandly,  "  Poly- 
dorus was  blessed  with  ears  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 
By  gently  vibrating  them,  as  birds  do  their  wings,  he  was 


enabled  to  mount  into  the  air  and  fly  across  the  .F^gean." 

Flavilla  turned  away,  blinding  tears  falling  upon  her 
Virgil;  her  Professor  had  lost  his  wits.  As  she  left  the 
house  she  met  Dr.  Pillsbury,  who  had  just  returned.  He 
led  the  weeping  girl  into  his  office,  and  she  told  him  her 
errand  and  its  result. 

"  You  have  discovered  the  Professor's  secret,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  kindly.  "  Mr.  Coffin  is  afflicted  with  inter- 
mittent insanity.  On  alternate  days  he  is  perfectly  well, 
but  the  next  twenty-four  hours  he  is  as  you  see  him." 

"  Can  he  not  be  cured?  "  Flavilla  asked,  eagerly. 

"It  is  very  doubtful.  Even  should  the  malady  leave 
him  for  a  time,  it  would  be  liable  to  return  again.  He  is 
generally  harmless,  spending  his  time  in  writing  out  trans- 
lations of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  he  carries  no 
thread  of  consciousness  from  one  day  to  the  other.  II  I 
could  make  him  pursue  the  same  train  of  thought  on  suc- 
cessive days,  I  would  have  hope  of  his  recovery.  As  it  is, 
he  leads  two  distinct  and  separate  existences.  He  cannot 
remember  as  a  translator  that  he  has  ever  taught;  as  your 
professor  he  does  not  concern  himself  in  the  least  about 
translating  the  ancient  authors.  Do  not  reveal  his  con- 
dition to  the  other  pupils,  but  come  again  if  you  care  to 
do  so.  If  he  can  be  brought  to  recognize  you  as  one  of 
his  scholars  there  will  be  a  point  gained." 

Flavilla  pondered  the  matter  over  as  she  joined  her 
friend.  "  We  must  never  lisp  a  word  of  this  to  the 
others,"  she  said. 

"No,"  replied  Debby;  "we'll  pretend  he  helped  us 
with  our  translation,  and  that  we  didn't  see  anything 
queer  about  him." 

At  the  recitation  the  next  morning  it  might  have  been 
observed  that  Debby  took  the  seat  nearest  the  door, 
ready  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  in  case  of  any  manifestation 
of  insanity.  Flavilla,  however,  placed  herself  in  the  front 
row,  directly  before  the  Professor.  She  had  shrewdly 
guessed  what  part  of  the  lesson  would  come  to  the  one 
occupying  that  chair,  and  had  chosen  it  for  that  reason. 
He  lines  were  the  ones  referring  to  Polydorus.  "He 
came  across  the  gulf,"  she  read,  in  clear, confident  tones, 
"  by  the  equilibrium  of  his  ears." 

'I  he  class  screamed  with  laughter.  The  Professor 
looked  at  her  in  mild  bewilderment. 

"  What  idea  do  you  get  from  such  an  absurd  rendering 
as  that?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  thought,"  replied  Flavilla,  using  his  own  ex- 
planation, "that  Polydorus  had  such  large  ears  that  he 
flapped  them,  and  so  flew  across." 

Debby  stared  until  her  e_yes  nearly  started  from  their 
sockets.  What  could  Flavilla  mean?  Was  she,  too,  go- 
ing crazy?  The  troubled  look  in  the  Professor's  face 
deepened. 

"Manifestly  incorrect,"  he  said, at  last,  and  then  he 
gave  the  true  translation. 

Flavilla  remained  after  the  other  scholars  had  left,  and 
Debby  heard  her  ask  the  Professor  if  she  might  some- 
times come  to  him  for  assistance  with  her  lessons.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  replied,  smiling  upon  her  benignly.  If  Fla- 
villa had  intended  this  as  an  experiment  to  ascertain 
whether  any  memory  of  the  occurrence  of  the  previous 
day  could  be  evoked,  it  was  an  utter  failure. 

This  was  Friday;  the  next  Sabbath  the  Professor  ap- 
peared at  church.  Their  regular  Bible-class  teacher  was 
absent,  and  Flavilla  whispered  to  Debby,  "  I  amgoingto 
ask  him  to  teach  our  class." 

He-  complied  graciously,  and  taking  a  small  Greek 
Testament  from  his  pocket,  gave  them  his  own  version  of 
the  lesson,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  obscurities  and  in- 
elegancies  of  King  James's  translation.  "  In  a  word," 
he  said — and  when  the  Professor  prefaced  his  remarks  in 
this  way  the  girls  knew  that  an  unusually  verbose  sentence 
would  follow — "in  a  word,  by  its  interpolations,  omis- 
sions, mistranslations,  factious  perversions,  pernicious  ob- 
scurities, terms  of  technical  cant  and  mummery,  and 
numerous  other  fallacies  of  various  descriptions,  this  ac- 
cepted version  has  become  in  the  aggregate  one  of  the 
most  infamously  successful  examples  of  theological  leger- 
demain ever  practiced  for  so  long  a  period  upon  such  an 
enlightened  and. extensive  portion  of  mankind." 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another  aghast,  some  of  them  at 
the  Professor's  boldness  in  assailing  the  scriptures,  and 
others,  who  trusted  his  words,  struck  with  sudden  fear 
lest  the  Bread  of  Life  had  indeed  been  poisoned  in  the 
breaking. 

"  Why,"  suggested  Flavilla,  with  that  audacity  of  which 
only  very  timid  people  are  capable  in  a  nervous  reaction 
produced  by  intense  excitement — "  why,  if  the  present 
translation  is  so  unworthy,  do  you  not  prepare  a  version 
of  your  own  which  shall  correct  these  errors?  " 

" There  is  no  demand  for  such  a  book,"  he  replied; 
"  and  yet"— and  as  he  spoke  an  expression  akin  to  that  of 
inspiration  illuminated  his  countenance — "  it  would  be  a 
life  task  worthy  of  the  greatest  mind."  . 

That  night  the  Professor  and  Flavilla  .wandered  down 
to  the  old  burying-ground.  It  was  the  favorite  walk  on 
Sabbath  evenings. 

He  opened  his  Greek  Testament  again,  and  began  to 
discuss  the  feasibility  o(  translating  the  gospel  in  an  im- 
proved form.  He  gave  examples  of  the  antiquated  ex- 
pression of  the  accepted  version,  and  showed  how  he 
would  have  improved  upon  it.  Some  of  these  changes 
would  not  have  been  accepted  as  improvements  by  most 
of  us.  They  consisted  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of 
grandiloquent  terms  and  involved  sentences  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  scripture.  "What  could  be  more  un- 
couth," asked  the  Professor,  "than  the  phraseology  of 
the  following  verses?  '  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of 
by  the  prophet  Esaias,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  .  .  .And  the  same  John  had  his  rai- 
ment of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leather  girdle  about  his  { 
loins.'  I  should  render  it:  'Now  this  is  he  who  was  j 
thus  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  A  voice  of  oneex-  j 
claiming  in  solitary  regions.  .  .  .And  this  John  was  clad 
in  a  vestment  of  camel's  hair,  and  wore  a  girdle  of  leather 
encircling  his  waist.' " 

To  Flavilla  this  had  the  ring  of  real  eloquence.  She 
saw,  too,  that  he  was  deeply  interested.  If  only  the 
scheme  of  translating  the  Testament  could  take  such  a  I 


hold  upon  his  mind  as  to  form  the  lacking  bridge  over  the 
fearful  chasm  which  separated  his  days  of  sanity  !  Sud- 
denly she  took  a  hazardous  resolution. 

"  If  I  could  help  you,  Professor,  as  amanuensis  in  this 
great  work,  I  would  be  so  happy ! "  and  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  tender  pleading  which  the  Professor  had  it  not 
in  his  heart  to  resist. 

"  You  can  help  me,"  he  replied,  "  by  simply  writing 
down  as  I  dictate.    Shall  we  begin  to-night?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Flavilla;  "come  home  with  me,  and 
we  will  set  right  to  work." 

'The  village  clock  struck  eleven  as  they  entered  the 
house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock  had  retired  an  hour  be- 
fore ;  three  ot  the  daughters  had  also  gone  to  their  rooms. 
Only  Philinda  Evelina  still  lingered  at  the  front  gate  with 
a  rustic  adorer.  Flavilla  lit  the  great  whale-oil  lamp  in 
the  best  room,  brought  goose-quills,  blue  fools-cap  and 
ink,  and  sal  down  patiently  to  her  task.  The  Professor 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  walked  the  floor,  dic- 
tating to  her  from  time  to  time. 

"A  register  of  the  lineage  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  descend- 
ant of  Abraham  and  of  I  >avid." 

Flav  illa  wrote  on.  For  a  time  the  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  the  burly  young  farmer  at  the  gate  was  a  con- 
solation, but  after  a  little  while  Philinda  Evelina  tiptoed 
into  the  house,  and  casting  one  curious  glance  at  the  two 
so  busily  engaged  in  the  keeping-room,  passed  on  up  the 
staircase.  Flavilla  heard  her  moving  about  above  her 
head  for  a  few  moments;  then  the  clock  struck  the  half- 
hour,  and  all  was  still.  She  was  alone  with  a  man  who  in 
half  an  hour  would  be  transformed  to  a  maniac.  Would 
it  not  be  best  to  suggest  now  that  they  defer  their  work  for 
another  time?  But  no ;  her  courageous  little  soul  rejected 
the  temptation.  She  must  tide  over  the  midnight  hour, 
and  see  that  he  entered  upon  his  day  of  darkness  with  the 
same  controling  impulse  governing  his  mind.  She  had 
put  her  hand  to  the  plow,  and  she  would  not  turn  back. 
As  the  minutes  crept  near  to  twelve  the  childish  face  as- 
sumed the  ashy  color  of  her  hair,  and  she  listened  with 
painful  intensity  for  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock.  It  came, 
and  her  heart  stood  still ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
Professor  with  absolute  terror — not  alarm  for  her  personal 
safety,  but  solicitude  for  him.  'There  was  no  change;  he 
went  on  with  his  translation.  The  wording  was,  perhaps, 
more  bombastic  and  incoherent,  but  the  bridge  held,  and 
the  chasm  was  passed.  She  wrote  on  and  on,  not  daring 
to  stop,  a  glad  triumph  making  her  oblivious  of  weariness, 
until  at  last  she  heard  the  rumble  of  wheels  that  stopped 
in  front  of  the  house. 

'The  moment  after,  Dr.  Pillsbury  opened  the  door, 
immediately  after  ringing,  and  stood  before  them,  regard- 
ing both  the  Professor  and  Flavilla  with  intense  anxiety. 

The  Professor  had  chosen  to  disregard  the  regular 
order  and  was  now  reciting  Luke's  gospel.  He  looked 
up  pleasantly  at  the  Doctor,  and  went  on  with  his  trans- 
lation. 

"And  the  inhabitants  went  out  to  see  what  had  trans- 
spired,  and  found  the  man  from  whom  the  demons  had 
gone,  reclining  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clad  and  composed, 
and  they  were  in  dismay.  Then  those  who  saw  it  in- 
formed them  how  the  demoniac  was  restored.  Moreover, 
the  man  from  whom  the  fiends  had  been  expelled  besought 
Jesus  that  he  might  accompany  him.  But  Jesus  dismissed 
him,  saying,  Return  to  your  house,  and  relate  how  much 
God  has  done  for  you." 

"Amen  !  "  said  the  I  )octor,  softly.  "  Gloria  tibi.  Dom- 
inie." 

Flavilla  explained  their  occupation,  and  the  Doctor 
listened,  approving.  "  But  you  hardly  realize,  Professor 
Coffin,  how  late  we  are  keeping  this  young  lady  up. 
Perhaps  she  will  come  to  my  house  to-morrow  morning, 
and  you  can  then  proceed  with  your  important  scheme." 

'The  Professor  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  with 
perfect  docility ;  but  scarcely  had  they  left  the  room  when 
I'  lavilla's  overstrung  courage  gave  way,  and  she  sank  upon 
her  knees  in  a  nervous  paroxysm. 

The  Doctor  welcomed  Flavilla  the  next  morning,  with 
almost  paternal  tenderness.  "  You  have  cured  my  pa- 
tient, child,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  Professor  Coffin  woke 
this  morning,  to  all  apjiearances  sane,  and  animated  by  a 
desire  to  push  forward  the  work  in  which  you  have  inter- 
ested him.  1  will  call  him  down,  and  you  can  write  here 
in  my  office." 

As  the  days  went  by  the  improvement  in  the  Professor's 
mental  condition  became  settled  and  perfected.  He  was 
enabled  to  give  daily  lessons  at  the  academy;  the  sus- 
picions which  had  been  excited  at  one  time  gradually 
disappeared,  and  he  took  an  honored  and  trusted  place 
in  the  community.  Tor  a  year  Flavilla  went  every  after- 
noon to  the  Doctor's  house  to  write  upon  the  new  trans- 
lation. 

No  one  was  surprised  when  the  Professor  married  the 
gentle  girl,  and  took  her  to  live  in  a  tiny  white  cottage  be- 
side the  academy. 

"  'They  had  a  poor  setting  out,"  my  aunt  Debby  said, 
"  for  the  Professor  wa'n't  noways  forehanded." 

'Their  front  room  was  his  study.  One  side  of  the  room 
was  covered  with  book -shelves,  which  held  the  Professor's 
library  and  a  choice  collection  of  novels,  the  gift  of  Fla- 
villa's  father.  They  would  have  had  little  else  with  which 
to  begin  their  housekeeping  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Pillsbury  and  his  good  wife. 

"And  did  they  live  ever  afterward  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness, Aunt  Debby?" 

"  Yes,  as  long  as  they  could  be  said  to  live  at  all.  Peo- 
ple used  to  say  they  set  more  store  by  one  another  than 
any  other  couple  that  had  lived  in  town  since  Dr.  Pills- 
bury's  father  and  mother.  But,  you  see,  Flavilla  wa'n't 
of  the  strongest.  All  of  those  Babcock  girls  reminded 
me  of  taller  candles— just  about  that  shade  of  complexion, 
and  they'd  hold  out  just  as  long  under  a  br'iling  sun. 
Flavilla  she  had  her  own  work  to  do,  and  I've  seen  her 
chopping  kindling  and  drawing  water.  I  used  to  say  to 
her,  'Why  don't  the  Professor  do  the  chores?'  And 
she'd  answer  back,  '  He  would  if  I  was  to  ask  him ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  gets  through  hearing  his  classes  at  the  acad- 
emy he  is  so  eager  to  get  through  his  translation  that  I 
couldn't  bear  to  hinder  him,  so  1  hurry  as  fast  as  I  can  to 
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get  everything  done,  and  be  ready  to  write  for  him  as  soon 
as  we  are  through  dinner.' 

"Says  I,  'Flavilla,  you  are  killing  yourself,  and  the 
Professor  won't  consider  that  a  kindness.'  But  she  just 
smiled  patient  like,  and  didn't  do  noways  different.  They 
finished  translating  the  Testament,  and  then  the  misery 
of  it  was  to  get  it  Printed.  There  wouldn't  no  publisher 
take  hold  of  it.  The  worldly  said  there  wa'n't  no  call  for 
anything  so  pious,  when  Testaments  could  be  bought 
anywhere  for  a  shilling,  let  alone  the  lot  that  people  were 
always  too  glad  to  give  away.  The  godly  said  that  it  was 
flat  blasphemy,  a  touching  of  the  ark  of  the  Lord  as 
Uzzah  did  at  Nachon's  thrashing  floor;  and  they  looked 
for  a  Providence  to  happen  to  the  Professor. 

"  He  began  to  get  low-sperrited,  and  it  used  to  make 
my  heart  ache  to  see  the  way  Flavilla  looked.  She  had 
a  little  hack  of  a  cough,  and  her  cheeks  were  hollow ;  but 
her  eyes  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  and  there  came  two 
straight  wrinkles  in  her  forehead  between.  Dr.  Pillsbury 
said  to  me  one  day,  when  I  asked  him  if  he  hadn't  better 
give  her  some  medicine:  '  I'm  afraid  no  physic  of  mine 
would  do  her  any  good.  That  is  the  way  Ophelia  looked 
when  Hamlet  began  to  treat  her  unkindly.  It  is  the 
coming  of  a  trouble  which  will  prove  greater  than  she  can 
bear.' 

"  '  The  land's  sakes,  Doctor,'  says  I,  '  you  don't  mean 
that  Flavilla's  going  crazy,  or  that  the  Professor  treats  her 
unkindly? ' 

"'  No,'  says  he,  'I  don't  mean  one  nor  t'other;  she's 
bothered  about  the  Professor,  that's  all.' 

"  '  It's  all  on  account  of  that  pesky  Testament,'  says  I. 
'Can't  nothing  be  done?' 

" '  I  am  going  to  try,'  says  he.  '  The  Plain  Dealer  ad- 
vertises a  font  of  worn  type  for  sale.  I  shall  buy  it,  and 
present  it  to  the  Professor.  Printing  his  own  book  will 
keep  his  mind  occupied.' 

"The  Doctor  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor he  puttered  away  with  the  type,  making  himself  a 
press  that  was  really  ingenious,  and  getting  along  better'n 
you'd  ha'  thought.  Flavilla  she  went  without  proper 
clothes  and  took  in  sewing  to  buy  the  paper;  and  last 
of  all  she  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  book-bindery, 
to  learn  how  to  sew  and  bind  the  books.  This  was  in  the 
winter  and  spring;  and  she  just  took  her  death  sloppin' 
to  and  from  the  bindery. 

"  When  summer  came  she  was  down  sick.  But  the 
book  was  printed.  When  I  went  to  see  her,  there  they 
were  piled  up  in  the  front  room  in  stacks,  hundreds  of 
them,  and  the  Professor  he  was  bustling  about  as  chipper 
and  happy  as  could  be.  '  Walk  right  in  and  see  Flavilla,' 
says  he.  '  She's  not  very  well  this  morning.  It's  a  pity, 
for  it  puts  back  the  binding.'  I  went  into  Flavilla's  room, 
and  there  she  was,  propped  up  in  bed,  with  a  wooden 
frame  before  her,  sewing  away  at  the  books.  '  Vacation 
begins  at  the  academy  next  week,'  says  she, '  and  the  pro- 
fessor want's  a  couple  of  dozen  books  to  take  with  him. 
He  is  going  to  be  his  own  agent,  and  will  make  a  pedes- 
trian tour  around  the  country  selling  them.  I  shall  try 
to  sell  some,  too,  when  I  get  better.  He  charges  three 
dollars  a  copy  for  them.  If  we  sell  them  all  we  shall 
make  quite  a  fortune.' 

"'Yes,'  says  the  Professor,  coming  in  just  then;  'I 
shall  take  Flavilla  off  for  a  sea-voyage.  We  are  going  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  follow  Paul's  voyages,  and  help  me 
write  an  account  of  the  missionary  tours  of  the  great 
apostle.' 

"Flavilla  looked  up  at  him  as  sweetly  and  gratefully  as 
if  she  believed  it  all,  but  I  could  eat  him." 

Rebellious  tears  stood  in  Aunt  Debby's  eyes.  "  Yes, 
my  dear,  she  died;  she'd  took  on  herself  a  harder  task 
than  she  was  equal  to.  Dr.  Pillsbury  was  with  her;  he 
said  she  was  only  anxious  about  the  Professor.  '  You 
mustn't  mind  about  me,  dear,'  she  said ;  '  but  just  go  on 
selling  the  Testament  until  you  have  money  enough  to  go 
abroad.' . 

"  Mrs.  Pillsbury  laid  her  out.  She  was  as  pretty  a 
corpse  as  I  ever  saw — all  the  worry  gone  out  of  her  face, 
and  her  hands  clasping  one  of  the  testaments  to  her 
breast.  The  Professor  put  it  there,  and  worked  all  Sun- 
day to  bind  it  in  crape.  After  she  died  it  seemed  as  if 
he  tried  to  do  as  she  told  him.  He  set  out  tramping 
with  the  books,  but  most  gen'rally  people  banged  the 
door  in  his  face  before  he  had  time  to  explain  what  he'd 
got. 

"  Dr.  Pillsbury  found  him  one  morning  sitting  on  her 
grave.  He'd  been  there  all  night  and  was  jabbering 
Greek  out  of  his  Testament.  He  thought  she  was  there, 
and  that  they  had  just  decided  to  begin  the  translation. 
He  was  as  crazy  as  a  loon,  and  he  never  recovered." — 
Harper's  Monthly. 


"Oh,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  a  young  lady  at  a  church  fair, 
"  I  want  your  help  for  a  moment." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Smith;  "what  can  I  do  for 
you  ? " 

"  I  have  just  sold  a  tidy  for  fifteen  dollars,  that  cost 
fifteen  cents,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  percentage 
that  is." 

"A  transaction  of  that  kind,  my  dear  Miss  B.,"  said 
Smith,  who  is  a  lawyer,  "gets  out  of  percentage  and  into 
larceny." — Drake's  Travelers'  Magazine. 


D.,  an  artist  of  some  talent,  finding  himself  short  of 
money,  sent  for  a  picture  dealer  and  asked  : 
"  What  will  you  give  me  for  this  picture?" 
"  Twenty  francs." 

"You  must  be  joking!   Twenty  francs!    I  have  not 
reached  starvation  point  yet,  I  can  tell  you! " 
The  dealer  coolly  replied  : 

"  Very  good;  I  can  wait." — /onrnal de  la  Semaine. 


Some  one  asks :  "  Is  it  dangerous  to  eat  before  going  to 
sleep?"  We  think  not.  We  have  heard  frequently  of 
persons  doing  that.  But  if  you  are  afraid  to  risk  it,  per- 
haps you  had  better  eat  after  you  go  to  sleep. — Pittsburgh 
Democrat. 


NATURE'S  VOICE. 


Our  mother  Nature,  not  alone 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  care, 
Thou  callest  to  thy  children,  though 

Thy  voice  is  clearest  there. 

From  forest  dim,  from  mountains  grand. 

What  calm,  deep  accents  tall! 
The  changing  clouds,  the  meadow  path, — 

A  voice  speaks  through  them  all. 

The  sweet-brier  holds  us  by  the  gown, 

The  wanderer's  feet  to  stay; 
Unclasped  by  her,  our  eyes  might  miss 

Some  beauty  by  the  way. 

The  rustling  corn  a  message  sweet 
^  For  waiting  ears  doth  hold; 
The  music  of  the  faithful  pines 
Will  never  more  grow  old. 

The  dusty  shrub  by  city  walk, 

The  shining  ice-clad  tree, 
Bright  singing  brook  or  snowy  drilt, 

All  bear  a  word  from  thee. 

The  waves  which  whisper  of  the  sea, 

liirds  that  all  blithely  sing, 
The  flower  that  lights  yon  attic  lone — 

What  comfortings  they  bring! 

She  calls  us  when  we  sorrow  most, 

And  when  our  hearts  rejoice. 
How  blest  are  they  whose  ears  are  tuned 

To  know  her  tender  voice !  Ella  C.  Di  alble. 


AMERICAN  MANNERS. 


A  Yorkshireman  might  not  be  altogether  pleased  if  a 
west -countryman,  after  spending  a  few  days  in  the  north 
of  England,  fell  to  criticising  everything  that  was  not  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  Devon  or  Somerset,  and  account- 
ing for  the  difference  in  every  case  by  mere  stupidity  or 
perversity  on  the  part  of  his  hosts.  The  continent  of 
North  America  is  a  good  deal  bigger  than  Yorkshire,  and 
considerably  more  different  from  England  than  the  north 
of  Fngland  from  the  south.  Yet  English  people  are  con- 
stantly behaving  like  our  supposed  west  countrymen. 
They  spend  a  vacation  or  so  rushing  about  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  or  without  introductions  and 
other  aids  of  forethought,  come  home,  and  turn  out  a 
budget  of  crude  censure  as  fast  as  they  can  get  it  printed ; 
and  then,  if  it  happens  to  be  suggested  to  them  that  they 
have  committed  an  impertinence,  call  everybody  to  witness 
what  an  unreasonable  and  touchy  sort  of  people  are  these 
Americans,  or  these  colonists,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Perhaps  even  such  reckless  travelers  do  some  good 
in  dispelling  the  gross  and  palpable  errors  that  prevailed 
a  generation  or  two  ago.  No  one  in  England — at  any 
rate,  no  one  who  is  likely  to  read  this  page — now  believes 
that  the  men  of  Boston  drive  about  with  their  boots 
sticking  out  of  the  carriage  window,  or  that  New  Yorkers 
pick  their  teeth  with  bowie  knives.  But  mistakes  of  a 
somewhat  less  obvious  kind  are  still  current,  and,  indeed, 
are  fostered  as  often  as  not  by  the  kind  of  travelers  we 
have  mentioned.  We  shall  here  point  out  some  of  those 
which,  if  an  Englishman  starts  with  them  as  fixed  ideas, 
are  most  likely  to  get  him  into  trouble.  They  are  easily 
corrected,  in  our  opinion,  by  using  one's  own  eyes,  even 
for  a  short  time,  with  moderate  attention  and  without 
prejudice.  Yet  we  cannot  but  fear  that  the  truth  will  ap- 
pear paradoxical.  Much  of  what  we  shall  say  is  equally 
applicable  to  English  Canadian  society.  As  for  the 
French  civilization  and  manners  of  Lower  Canada,  they 
are  a  world  by  themselves. 

One.  That  Americans  are  always  in  a  hurry.  This  is. 
a  capital  error,  and  a  source  .of  others.  Americans  may 
be  much  occupied,  but  their  speech  and  action  in  detail 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  deliberate  than  an  Englishman's; 
their  speech  remarkabLy  .so.  There  is  far  less  repetition 
and  interruption  in  Anglo-American  than  in  British  talk. 
With  us  there  is  so  much  careless  speaking  and  careless 
hearing  that  the  first  answer  or  remark  when  people  meet 
is  apt  to  be  little  more  than  a  signal  to  call  attention.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  man  says  a  thing,  meaning 
to  say  it  once  for  all,  and  does  not  expect  to  have  to  re- 
peat it.  Again,  it  is  true  that  Americans  object  to  un- 
punctuality  more  than  Englishmen;  as,  in  a  country  of 
long  distances,  it  is  easily  understood  that  its  consequences 
may  be  graver.  Hut  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  in 
a  hurry.  On  the  contrary,  the  American  habit  is  to  allow 
a  greater  margin  of  time  for  appointments  than  we  do 
here.  And,  in  truth,  the  fatal  facilities  of  Fnglish  dwell- 
ers in  cities  for  running  things  fine  do  not  exist  in  Amer- 
ica. The  "gondola  of  London  "  will  redeem  at  a  pinch 
many  delays,  with  speed  neither  practiced  nor  practicable 
in  thoroughfares  engrossed  by  horse  cars.  The  conditions 
of  American  life  make  it  needful  to  prefer  labor-saving  to 
time-saving  in  most  things  of  common  use.  In  short,  the 
practical  Englishman's  method  is  to  begin  with  allotting 
sixty-three  minutes'  work  to  the  first  hour,  and  then  to 
scramble  panting  after  the  odd  three  minutes  during  all 
the  hours  that  follow.  The  American  allows  time  enough, 
but  not  more  than  enough  ;  and  he  allows  it  only  once. 

Two.  That  Americans  are  melancholy.  This  is  a 
widely  spread  mistake,  founded  on  wrong  inference 
rather  than  long  observation;  the  fait  being  that  the 
American  traveling  public,  as  seen  in  hotels  and  other 
public  places,  is  of  a  bearing  sober  and  decorous  even  to 
dullness.  But  this  is  not  evidence  of  unhappiness  or 
moroseness.  It  is  nothing  but  an  outward  habit,  legiti- 
mately akin  to  the  air  of  self-centered  reserve,  which  has 
long  been  attached  by  tradition  and  repute  to  the  public 
appearances  of  well-to-do  English  people.  A  stranger 
from  almost  /iny  part  of  Europe  would,  probably,  form 
the  same  off-hand  judgment,  if  he  were  set  down  in  the 
morning-room  of  almost  any  English  club,  with  the  same 
kind  of  plausibility  and  with  the  same  injustice.  Ameri- 
cansattach,  if  possible,  even  greater  weight  than  we  do  to 
the  virtue  of  minding  one's  own  business.  The  present 
writer  met  near  John  Brown's  home,  in  the  Adirondacks, 


a  man  who  had  known  John  Brown  well.  That  Brow  n 
had  been  a  "  regular  Abolitionist  "  was  to  this  old  neigh- 
bor a  mere  incident.  He  remembered  Brown  as  a  good, 
steady-going  sort  of  man  who  "  minded  his  own  busi- 
ness ;  "  such  was  his  version  of  the  Horatian  justum  el 
Unacern  propositi.  Thus  it  is  a  point  of  dignity  not  to 
thrust  one's  self  directly  or  indirectly  on  one's  own  neigh- 
bor for  the  time  being.  Not  that  Americans  repel  ad- 
vances as  English  people  sometimes  do;  but  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  invite  them.  We  are  not  concerned  to 
deny  that  garrulous  and  curious  people  may  be  found 
out  YVest.  But  if  they  were  ever  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Eastern  states,  they  are  not  so  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  staid  and  silent  people,  if  you  address 
yourself  to  them  with  patience  and  courtesy  for  any  rea- 
sonable purpose,  will  take  quite  as  much  trouble  to  help 
you  as  an  average  Englishman.  They  may  look  less 
interested  in  you  and  your  affairs  than  the  Fnglishman 
would,  and  much  less  than  a  Frenchman  (a  Frenchman, 
that  is,  who  answers  you  at  all);  but  they  will  do  no  less 
than  the  Fnglishman,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
Frenchman.  It  is  true  that  on  the  surface  of  American 
manners  there  is  a  certain  dryness  and  unexpansiveness, 
in  itself  a  pure  though  one-sided  development  of  wi  ll- 
known  English  peculiarities.  There  is  almost  always  a 
savor  of  this  in  American  humor.  Hut  let  a  man  once 
establish,  whether  by  private  introduction,  by  proof  of  a 
serious  common  interest  in  any  branch  of  learning,  or  by 
other  force  of  circumstances,  a  relation  beyond  the  mere 
common  right  of  civility  between  strangers,  and  he  shall 
speedily  find  how  completely  on  the  surface  is  this  as- 
tringent quality.  A  little  knowledge  of  continental  man- 
ners would  often  save  misapprehension  on  this  ground, 
for  in  some  of  these  things  America  goes  .v'th  continental 
Europe  rather  than  with  England.  There  is  ye;  »  greater 
and  more  dangerous  fallacy  in  the  way  of  the  Engi.  h- 
man  admitted  to  American  society,  namely : 

Three.  That  Americans  are  unceremonious.  Ameri- 
can manners  allow  greater  freedom  to  certain  persons 
and  in  certain  conditions  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
(though  neither  so  broadly  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  nor 
without  degrees  and  distinctions  in  local  usage) ;  whence 
a  rash  observer  may  conclude  that  in  American  society 
there  is  no  etiquette  at  all.  Any  one  who  acts  on  that 
conclusion  will  do  so  to  his  own  great  discomfiture. 
There  is  less  etiquette,  certainly,  in  America  than  here. 
For  one  thing,  there  are  no  fixed  rules  of  precedence,  and 
we  believe  that  Americans  have  some  difficulty  in  realiz- 
ing their  existence  in  this  country.  But  some  etiquette 
there  is,  and  what  there  is  of  it  is  more  strictly  observed 
than  with  us;  so  that  it  is,  for  example,  almost  a  worse 
breach  of  good  manners  in  Boston  or  New  York  than  in 
London  to  dispense  with  evening  dress  without  express 
request  or  license  from  one's  host.  Absence  of  shyness 
and  awkwardness  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  lawless- 
ness; one  cause  of  them,  in  fact,  is  the  laxity  of  social 
rules,  which  in  England  often  makes  it  difficult  for  a  well- 
meaning  person  to  know  whether  he  is  doing  the  right 
thing  or  not.  The  best  American  manners  have  an  inde- 
finable charm,  in  which  perfect  freedom  and  frankness 
are  compounded  with  a  certain  flavor  of  old-world  polite- 
ness. Little  traits  of  a  piece  with  this  are  the  frequent 
use  of  "Sir,"  and  of  one  or  two  formulas  of  greeting 
which  sound  at  first  rather  stiffly  to  an  English  ear,  having 
been  faithfully  preserved  in  the  new  country  after  tin  v 
have  been  mostly  dropped  in  the  old.  For  our  own  part, 
we  half  or  more  than  half  regret  the  Johnsonian  fashion. 

Four.  That  rowdiness  is  a  mark  of  American  assem- 
blages. One  is  really  ashamed  to  set  down  this  as  a  cur- 
rent belief;  but  many  Englishmen  speak  and  write  as  if 
they  believed  it.  We  shall  only  say  that  any  such  Fnglish- 
man can  easily  undeceive  himself  by  going  to  the  Central 
park,  of  New  York,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  He  will 
there  see  a  multitude  of  people  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass  anywhere  else  in  scale,  taking  number  and 
density  together  (for  New  York  has  only  one  park,  and 
everybody  seems  to  go  there)  and  impossible  to  surpass 
in  good  behavior.  Then  the  English  instinct  of  discipline 
flourishes,  and  abounds  at  every  turn.  It  is  shown  even 
in  such  matters  as  political  processions,  which  arc  iinpos- 
ing,  not  by  any  special  merit  of  artistic  composition 
or  detail  (things  which  Germans  or  Italians  would  arrange 
much  better  with  the  same  opportunities),  but  by  good 
order  and  good  marching.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the 
influence  of  democracy  on  American  manners,  believing 
it  much  less  for  good  or  for  ill  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
In  any  case  American  democracy  has  a  strongly  conserva- 
tive side,  as  has  lately  been  well  shown. 

Finally,  there  is  one  very  simple  point  on  which  we 
shall  not  dwell,  because  it  is  apt  to  be  forgetten,  not  only 
in  America  but  in  most  quarters  of  the  world,  by  travelers 
of  most  nations.  Still  it  is  to  be  noted  that  inferences 
drawn  indiscriminately  from  the  people  one  sees  in  the 
street  and  the  hotel  to  the  people  one  does  not  see  in  their 
own  houses,  are  not  always  or  necessarily  correct. — St. 
fames  Gazette.   


It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  awoke  and  looked 
with  meaningless  eyes  at  those  about  him. 

"  Choice  orchestra  chairs  right  down  in  front,"  he 
murmured,  as  his  glance  fell  on  the  doctor's  bald  head. 
"  Yer  can't  get  anything  at  the  box-office,"  he  continued, 
as  the  old  physician  turned  away  to  wipe  his  eyes. 

"  He's  going  fast,"  said  the  doctor,  "going  fast." 

"  Yes,"  saicT  the  dying  speculator,  "  they  re  going  off 
like  hot  cakes.  Nearly  all  the  best  places  gone  long  ago. 
You  can't  get  anything  at  the  window  now.  Come, 
young  feller,  here's  a  chance  to  take  your  lady  in 
and  give  her  an  opportunity  to  see  the  show.  Tickets, 
sir,  right  down  in  front.    Best  seats  in  the  house  !  " 

Then  he  fell  asleep  again,  and  the  night  wore  on.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  when  he  awoke  to  find  the  doctor 
gone,  and  only  two  or  three  of  his  old  companions  bend- 
ing over  him. 

"  Only  four  left,"  he  whispered,  softly.  "  I  must  turn 
'm  in  at  the  box-office,  I  guess."  He  turned  wearily  on 
the  pillow  and  so  fell  asleep,  babbling  of  green  coupons. 
PucJt. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OUR  HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 


I  seldom  speak  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Knowing  ex- 
ceeding little  of  them,  why  should  I,  indeed?  But  when 
I  am  led  to  do  so,  I  am  checked  by  the  dread  vision  of 
Dr.  Blimber  at  his  scholastic  dinner  table,  his  massive 
silver  fork  sus]>ended  for  a  moment  between  plate  and 
lips,  remarking  to  the  distracted  tutor— "The  Romans, 
Mr.  Feeder !  "  Still,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  these  jx.-ople 
who  made  for  us  so  many  beginnings  of  things;  and, 
though  they  are  of  so  long  ago,  there  is  always  present 
with  us  a  desire  to  bring  them  before  us  again,  "  in  their 
habit,  as  they  lived  and  walked."  Their  homes  were  real 
ones,  containing  the  essential  ideas  ol  sacredness,  purity 
and  love ;  nor  was  the  longing  for  some  holy  presence  to 
abide  within  and  bless  the  hearth  wanting  in  minds  ever 
reaching  out  after  the  infinite,  and  always  unsatisfied.  It 
was  not  enough  that  there  were  public  "gods  many  and 
lords  many";  gods  and  goddesses  of  sea  and  land,  of 
rain,  sunshine,  hail,  vapor  and  stormy  wind,  war,  peace, 
love  and  friendship;  gods  for  merchants,  sailors,  smiths 
—"all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  even  thieves  owning 
a  special  deity — but  each  family  must  possess  household 
gods.  So,  when  the  Roman  maiden  put  on  the  serene 
and  graceful  dignity  of  matronhood,  and  was  brought  in 
triumph  to  her  home,  passing  through  the  portico  and 
hall,  into  the  innermost  chamber,  she  found  above  the 
hearth  her  own  household  gods — to  be  hers  hereafter,  to 
watch  and  guarH  hrr,  and  help  her  keep  sacred  and  sweet 
the  trodHtu  paths  of  home.  Beneath  these  benignant 
p^da  the  fire  on  the  hearth  was  kept  always  burning,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  fire  of  love  in  the  heart,  without  which 
gods  might  watch  and  brood  in  vain  over  the  household. 
These  gods  were  always  two,  the  Penates — supposed  to 
be  of  divine  origin ;  and  when  fretted  with  domestic  cares 
we  can  fancy  the  Roman  w  ife  coming  into  this  room  as  a 
sweet  resort,  coaxing  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  softly  remov- 
ing the  dust  from  the  Penates,  putting  little  garlands  of 
flowers  round  them — for  they  were  little  gods,  you  know — 
and  decking  afresh  the  dainty  little  shrine  that  held  them. 

We  can  fancy  the  Roman  head  of  the  family  after  break- 
fast, which  was  always  a  family  meal,  passing  through  the 
room  on  his  way  out  to  the  busy  world.  Perhaps  they 
have  been  married  several  years,  and  little  cares  have 
sprung  up  like  weeds,  and  play  around  the  graceful  ma- 
tron's chair.  Try-'y  cling  about  her  now,  as  she  follows 
her  husband;  they  pause  before  the  Penates,  and  salute 
them  with  affectionate  reverence.  Even  the  little  ones 
know  these  kindly  deities  by  name.  As  he  looks,  per- 
haps he  says  to  her,  "  Delicia,  love," — or,  if  her  name  were 
Tullia,  he  would  use  the  pet  name  Tulliola — "  do  the 
household  gods  need  re-gilding?  " 

A  sad  day  was  it  for  the  Roman  wife  when  her  husband 
ceased  to  look  at  the  beloved  Penates ;  when  he  no  longer 
watched,  at  her  side,  the  sacred  flame;  when  other  inter- 
ests and  other  charms  drew  him  from  the  home ;  when 
his  reverence  for  the  household  gods  and  his  love  for  her 
both  passed  into  that  mysterious  chamber  which  holds  so 
many  sweet  things  which  were,  and  are  no  longer. 

What  scattered  thoughts  have  come  to  me  in  scattered 
hours,  about  these  little  gods,  I  have  pinned  down  to 
paper:  not  so  much  for  those  whose  household  gods  are 
yet  fresh  from  the  gilder's  hand  as  for  those  who  have 
moved  their  gods  about,  year  by  year,  from  parlor  to 
kitchen,  from  mantel  to  bracket,  from  the  nursery  shelf 
next  the  cough  syrup  to  the  ledge  above  the  sewing-ma- 
chine, dusting  and  garlanding  them  sometimes— often 
neglecting  them  in  the  hurried  rush  of  everyday  life.  We 
all  know  how  the  heavy  weight  of  things  that  must  be 
done,  whether  we  feel  able  to  do  them  or  not,  lies  upon 
the  soul,  "  heavy  as  frost  and  deep  almost  as  life."  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  incessant  demands  that  domestic 
life  makes  upon  a  woman's  hands  and  heart  and  brain. 
She  can  hardly  take  up  a  book  or  paper  for  the  ever- 
pressing  conscience,  morbidly  acute,  that  says,  "  What 
right  have  you  to  stop  and  idle  and  dream?  Have  you 
mended  those  stockings?  have  you  dusted  that  room? 
have  you  regulated  that  closet?  have  you  answered  those 
letters?  I  know  there  is  something  you  have  not  done. 
I  know  I  have  not  ground  you  down  enough  to  flatten  and 
bake  you  into  a  wholesome  crust  for  household  uses  and 
proprieties."  We  all  know  that  the  three  short,  straight 
lines  between  the  brows  that  mark  every  American  woman 
who  has  passed  thirty;  those  weary  little  lines  that  mean 
thought,  anxiety  and  itain — not  so  much  physical  pain  as 
that  mental  ache  that  speaks  of  duty  unperformed,  and 
work  ill-done,  and  time  that  has  slipped  past,  with  pre- 
cious chances  for  good  and  pleasure  unseized,  which  will 
never  pass  our  way  again. 

Yet  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  remember 
our  household  gods,  and  the  sacred  flame  that  glows  upon 
the  hearth  of  home.  What  are  these  household  gods? 
I  ask  in  serious  question,  looking  into  the  kindly  smiling 
eyes  of  women — eyes  that  look  as  if  they  had  wept,  and 
knew  that  some  day  they  must  weep  again.  What  were 
those  ancient  Penates?  The  fire  on  the  hearth  meant 
love;  and  I  can  find  no  better  meaning  for  those  grave 
and  gentle  little  gods  than  the  virtues  we  cherish  most, 
and  long  most  to  imitate,  set  ever  before  us  in  the  warm, 
rosy  light  of  love,  and  guarded  tenderly  and  well.  Just 
here,  to  be  practical,  is  where  some  of  us  "  miss  it." 

Coming  into  our  new  home,  we  set  up  over  the  hearth 


two  brightly  gilded,  shining  Penates,  called  Industry  and 
Neatness;  and  then  we  rub  and  scrub,  and  scour  and 
sweep,  and  dust  and  dust  again,  and  accomplish  marvels 
in  the  way  of  tucks  and  embroideries,  and  cooking  and 
(dinting  and  papering,  and  begin  over  and  over  again, 
and  dust  the  coal  cellar  and  polish  the  attic  windows, 
and  wipe  off  the  outside  of  the  house  with  an  extra-length, 
double-strength  brush;  and  nothing  is  left  undone. 
Nothing,  you  say?  Ah,  yes!  something  far  more  import- 
ant than  many  things  you  have  done.  Where  is  the 
early  freshness  and  brightness  of  the  morning  you  brought 
into  the  house  with  you  as  a  bride?  Where  is  the  readi- 
ness to  walk  and  talk  and  laugh  with  the  best-loved  one? 
"  I  am  so  tired  !  too  tired  to  say  my  prayers,  let  alone  go 
walking;  and  as  for  laughing,  my  feet  are  so  tired  and 
my  back  aches  so  badly,  I  can't  see  anything  funny  in 
life."  And  after  a  time  the  love-ffame,  once  so  brilliant, 
fades  into  a  dull,  smoldering,  ashy  fire,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  living  becomes  an  oft -told  tale,  too  common  to 
be  noticed. 

Look  at  your  gods.  Can  you  hear  the  voice  that  once 
thrilled  your  very  heart,  saying—"  Delicia,  do  the  house- 
hold gods  need  re-gilding?"  Indeed  they  do;  they  need 
re-gilding  and  re-naming.  There  are  romance  and  laugh- 
ter, love  and  sunshine,  enough  in  life,  ready  and  waiting 
for  you,  if  you  can  but  say  to  yourself—"  My  heart,  my 
life  and  my  happiness  are  of  more  value  to  me  than  many 
houses."  Economy  and  Thrift  sit  enthroned  over  many 
hearthstones;  and  they  are  fine  gods,  and  I  respect  them 
much.  Many  handsome  sacrifices  have  I  laid  upon  their 
altar ;  many  wishes  and  plans  have  the  flames  raised  in 
their  honor  consumed.  But  their  place  is  not  in  the 
Penates'  seat— they  were  never  meant  to  take  the  place 
of  our  household  gods.  Who  does  not  know  the  poor, 
dear  woman  who  cannot  take  a  day's  pleasuring,  or  have 
a  pretty  gown,  or  a  new  magazine,  or  a  coveted  plant,  or 
an  evening's  concert  or  party — because  Economy  sits  en- 
throned on  the  Penates'  seat,  and  forbids  everything  that 
is  pleasant.  "They  cost  money" — oh,  bitter  words! 
What  does  all  the  brightness  and  joy  of  a  human  life 
amount  to?  Nothing,  if  weighed  against  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Every  woman  should  be  the  central  figure  in  her 
home.  Her  sons  and  daughters  should  remember  her 
neatly  and  daintily  dressed,  able  to  entertain  her  friends, 
ready  to  talk  with  them  over  their  lessons,  their  plans  and 
fancies — not  as  the  weary  drudge,  too  tired  and  busy  for 
anything  but  faded  wrappers,  too  unused  to  social  life  to 
do  anything  for  their  parties,  except  to  make  the  cake 
and  wrestle  with  the  <  ream-freezer. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  heathen  and  a  pub- 
lican, I  will  boldly  say:  "  Frail, weak,  wornout  woman.it 
will  be  better  for  a  girl  to  use  two  bars  of  soap  more  in  a 
month,  and  to  cause  a  barrel  of  flour  to  depart  two  weeks 
sooner  than  you  would  in  her  place,  than  for  you  never 
to  have  time  to  read,  to  visit,  to  play,  to  renew  your  youth 
and  take  pleasure  in  the  sweet,  innocent  joys  of  life;  to 
see  a  sunset  instead  of  a  beefsteak ;  to  listen  to  a  concert 
instead  of  the  wearisome  sound  of  the  meat-chopper,  as  it 
minces  the  meat  that  will  make  the  dainty  croquettes  for 
breakfast. 

But  perhaps  our  household  gods  have  been  Beauty  and 
Sentiment ;  and  that  they  are  with  many  women  I  well 
know.  When  you  first  came  into  your  home,  how  pre- 
cious everything  was !  Lovely  little  Penates  were  those 
you  gilded  and  set  up;  everything  shared  their  beauty; 
even  the  rolling-pin  was  gilded,  and  the  gridiron  looked 
attractive.  Never  was  a  husband  like  mine!  you  thought; 
no  woman  was  ever  so  fortunate !  how  can  a  woman  ever 
be  cross  and  fretful !  And  your  home  was  like  a  Paradise 
made  only  for  the  two  whom  God  had  joined  together. 
Have  ten  years  passed  away?  And  lo!  the  gilding  is 
very  much  off,  indeed.  Fortunate  are  you  if  the  Penates 
haven't  lost  their  noses  in  the  frequent  removals,  or  their 
toes  and  fingers,  and  become  battered  old  gods.  But  if 
this  is  so,  you  are  fortunate  if  you  discern  the  state  of 
your  gods,  because  you  can  re-gild  them.  I  have  read  a 
pretty  story  of  a  man  who  brought  home  a  sweet  young 
wife  to  her  own  little  house.  He  wanted  to  mark  his 
bridal  day  with  a  white  stone,  and  so  he  had  a  pure 
white  marble  door-step  laid,  on  his  marriage  morning, 
and  her  dainty  feet  trod  upon  it  first,  as  she  entered,  in  all 
the  bloom  and  beauty  of  bridehood.  After  that  she  often 
brought  her  silken  cushion  there,  and  sat  at  work,  watch- 
ing for  him  at  evenine.  Some  time  they  sat  there  together ; 
and  he  carved  on  the  stone  these  words :  "  Beata  sedes  " — 
happy  seat.  One  hates  to  recall  that  she  lived  but  a  few 
years — yet  they  were  happy  years.  The  front  door  was 
closed  forever,  and  the  white  stone  marks  her  grave — for 
he  never  permitted  a  foot  to  enter  where  hers  had  passed 
i  out  forever.  All  women  cannot  have  marble  doorsteps 
1  set  up  for  them ;  yet  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  graceful 
act  was  a  spirit  of  romance  and  poetry,  dear  to  every 
woman's  heart. 

How  we  like  the  gentle,  kindly  courtesies,  the  slight 
attentions,  that  mean  so  much,  yet  cost  so  little  !  How 
we  love  to  receive  them  from  the  one  best  loved !  Yet 
are  we  ourselves  always  careful  to  bestow  them?  Look 
'  at  the  household  gods.  Is  the  gilding  off?  Then  renew 
j  it  to-day — by  the  love-word  grown  so  rare  of  late;  the 
tender  caress,  grown  rarer  still ;  the  "  dainty  dish  "  of  by- 
gone days,  bringing  back  with  it  sweet  and  pleasant  mem- 
ories; the  bit  of  mending,  perfect  as  lace-work,  offered 
lovingly;  the  slight  remembrance  on  anniversary  days. 


It  is  hard  work  to  keep  the  gilding  on ;  but  it  is  so  much 
harder  when  it  is  all  gone,  and  no  beauty  or  sentiment  is 
left  in  life,  and  the  rosy  fire-light  of  the  hearth  shines  no 
more  on  the  dark  places!   If  you  must  be  in  the  kitchen, 
can  you  not  be  so  bright  and  affectionate  that  even  the 
kitchen  will  be  a  pleasant  place  for  the  busy  husband  to 
snatch  a  little  visit,  that  he  will  remember  with  pleasure 
after  he  has  gone  back  to  the  world?    You  are  so  full  of 
work  and  fretting  cares  that  you  cannot  walk  with  your 
husband  "through  flowery  poems  as  through  meadow- 
grass,  the  dust  of  golden  lilies  on  your  feet,"  as  in  be- 
trothal days,  but  you  can  strive  to  be  like  what  Lowell 
wrote  of  his  wife  after  years  of  married  life: 
She  doeth  little  kindnesses 
Which  most  leave  undone  or  despise, 
For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 
Or  givetli  happiness  or  peace, 
Is  low  esteemed  in  her  eyes. 
Blessing  she  is:  God  made  her  so; 
And  deeds  of  week-day  holiness 
Kali  from  her,  noiseless  as  the  snow; 
Nor  hath  she  ever  chanced  to  know 
'that  aught  were  easier  than  to  bless. 
She  hath  no  scorn  of  common  things; 
And  though  she  seem  of  other  liirth, 
Round  us  Tier  heart  entwines  and  clings, 
And  patiently  she  folds  her  wings, 
To  tread  the  lowlier  paths  of  earth. 

After  all,  I've  not  been  practical.  It  is  hard  to  lay 
down  any  rules,  since  one  man's  food  is  another's  poison, 
and  no  two  persons  will  meet  just  the  same  trials  and 
temptations.  Men  and  women  make  the  world,  as  head 
and  heart  make  human  life.  Both  must  work,  and  there 
is  need  of  both  heart  and  head  work — since  thought  can 
never  do  the  work  of  love.  How  to  make  our  lives  happy 
and  useful  is  a  great  problem,  and  each  must  work  it  out 
in  his  own  best  way.  If  Purity  and  Faithfulness  are  our 
household  gods  before  all  others,  surely  our  homes  will 
be  sweet  places  in  which  to  dwell,  filled,  not  perhaps  with 
costly  and  beautiful  things,  but  with  heartsease  and  valley 
lilies.  What  matter  if  some  things  you  have  sighed  for 
have  passed  you  by,  if  those  who  have  lived  closest  to 
you  shall  say — "  I  have  not  missed  withal  a  pure,  sweet 
home  to  dwell  in,  a  pure  heart  to  lean  against,  a  pure, 
good  woman's  name  and  memory  to  hope  by,  when  the 
world  grows  dark  with  sin." 

But,  to  have  this  fragrant  name  that  will  live  when  we 
are  dust,  we  must  watch  closely  our  precious  gods,  so 
quicR  to  tarnish,  so  ready  to  lose  their  luster.  As  we 
stand  before  them,  in  our  quiet  moments,  looking  after 
their  beauty  and  brightness,  we  can  almost  fancy  that 
they  give  us  this  grave  and  trentle  admonition : 

And,  if  in  life  what  all  men  covet  shall  be  thine, 

Honors  and  feasts  and  gear — 

Hold  these  as  perfumes  on  an  altar  burned. 

The  altar  stands — the  incense  fades  like  smoke; 

The  gods  will  not  ask,  "  Were  the  perfumes  sweet?" 

Hut,  "  Was  the  altar  pure?" 
San  Francisco,  February,  '85.  A.  G.  G. 


According  to  one  of  his  friends.  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
Norte  Dome  during  the  Revolution  of  1830,  while  bullets 
were  whistling  across  his  garden  and  barricades  were  be- 
ing erected  almost  at  his  door.  "  He  shut  himself  up  in 
one  room,  locking  up  his  clothes  lest  they  should  tempt 
him  to  go  into  the  streets,  and  spent  the  whole  of  that 
winter  wrapped  up  in  a  big  gray  comforter,  writing  against 
time  to  complete  his  work  by  the  1st  of  February,  1831."' 
The  author  of  a  work  on  French  political  leaders  tells  us 
that  Victor  Hugo  wrote  that  terribly  pathetic  drama, 
I.e  Roi  S' Amuse,  during  the  insurrection.  The  first  act 
was  written  in  four  days.  As  he  lived  near  the  Tuileries 
garden,  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  there  under  the 
trees,  and  to  compose  his  verses  as  he  walked.  One  day 
when  hard  at  work  on  a  monologue,  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  riot,  whose  angry  waves  penetrated  almost  to  his 
peaceful  retreat,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  a 
neighboring  arcade.  The  tide  of  battle  followed  him,  and 
the  poet,  forgetting  his  verses,  had  to  get  behind  some 
columns  for  protection.  Mrs.  Somervillc  had,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  power  of  concentration,  and  became  so 
absorbed  in  her  task  as  to  be  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on  around  her.  Dr.  Somerville  told  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau  that  he  once  laid  a  wager  with  a  friend  that  he 
would  abuse  Mrs.  Somerville,  in  a  loud  voice  to  her  face, 
and  she  would  take  no  notice,  and  he  did  so.  Sitting 
close  to  her,  he  confided  to  his  friend  the  most  injurious 
things— that  she  rouged,  that  she  wore  a  wig,  and  other 
such  nonsense,  uttered  in  a  very  loud  voice.  Her 
daughters  were  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  while  the  slandered 
lady  sat  placidly  writing.  At  last  her  husband  made  a 
dead  pause  after  her  name,  on  which  she  looked  up  with 
an  innocent,  "Did  you  speak  to  me?"— All  the  Year 
Round. 

A  fascinating  woman  is  employed  by  the  secret  police 
to  get  at  the  secrets  of  a  foreign  diplomatist.  The  follow- 
ing correspondence  is  exchanged  by  telegraph  between 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  his  emissary : 

"  Your  report  is  vague.    Obtain  further  particulars." 

"  Am  having  a  lover's  quarrel  with  him.  Shall  be  rec- 
onciled to-morrow ;  will  send  full  details."— French  Paper. 


A  runaway  horse  in  Stockton,  California,  ran  upon  a 
baby-carriage,  dragged  it  fifty  feet  and  kicked  it  into 
splinters,  and  yet  the  baby  was  not  injured.  This  may 
appear  miraculous  to  those  who  do  not  reflect  that  per- 
haps the  baby  was  not  in  the  carriage  at  the  time.— Boston 
Post.   

SLEEP. 

Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep! 
JHe,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
W'hen  fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  by  a  tear. 

Edward  Young, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  TWADDLER. 


"Frank,"  said  I  to  my  interesting  friend  Pixley,  at  the 
club  last  Monday  evening,  "I  see  that  you  have  been 
calling  all  who  questioned  the  taste  of  your  speech  at  the 
Sala  banquet  driveling  idiots." 

"  Yes,  sir;  yes,  Persiflage,  so  I  have,  and  be  hanged  to 
'em,"  he  replied.  "  Who  the  deuce  is  Sala,  that  Frank 
Pixley  should  kowtow  and  salaam  to  him?  He's  only  a 
reporter,  while  I  am  an  editor.  I  know  more  and  write 
better  than  he  does.  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  who  equals 
me  as  a  journalist,  Persiflage.  Besides,  I  could  buy  and 
sell  Sala.  I  tell  you,  when  I  saw  that  man  sitting  down 
in  this  club  as  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening,  my  breast 
was  shaken  with  emotion.  I  remembered  his  correspon- 
dence to  the  London  Telegraph  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  I  had  not  forgotten — I  could  not  forget — his  elo- 
quent prophecies  of  our  national  ruin ;  that  our  country, 
then  rent  with  civil  strife,  was  to  be  dismembered,  divided, 
and  destroyed ;  that  the  experiment  of  free  government 
would  be  demonstrated  a  failure  by  the  superior  valor  of 
a  race  educated  with  slavery.  I  had  not  forgotten  that 
Mr.  Sala,  as  a  guest  at  the  White  House,  had  gone  away 
from  its  hospitalities  to  unkindly  criticise  the  manners, 
the  dress,  and  the  deportment  of  our  President's  wife ; 
nor  that  he  had  held  Abraham  Lincoln  up  to  ridicule, 
and  sneered  at  him  as  an  uncouth  clown  who  delighted 
in  ribald  jest  and  vulgar  anecdote.  These  wounds  bled 
afresh  when  the  presence  of  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala 
recalled  the  memory  of  our  loved  and  murdered  Lin- 
coln." 

"  You  knew  you  would  be  taken  down  that  way  if  you 
went  to  the  banquet,  didn't  you?"  I  inquired. 

"I  did,  Persiflage;  my  heart  always  beats  warmly  for 
my  native  land." 

"  Then,  why  the  deuce  didn't  you  stay  away,  and  not 
afflict  other  fellows,  who  were  there  for  a  good  time,  with 
the  sight  of  your  bleeding  wounds  of  memory  and  your 
general  patriotic  illness?" 

"  Hang  it,  Persiflage,"  cried  Pixley,  "  it's  a  free  country, 
ain't  it?  Hasn't  a  man  a  right  to  speak  his  mind  on  this 
blood-bought  and  blood-hallowed  soil?  I  can't  see  that 
my  speech  was  improper — curse  me  if  I  can  !" 

"  Of  course,  you  can't,"  1  said,  soothingly ;  "  of  course, 
you  can't.  Nobody  expects  it  of  you,  Frank.  You  were 
born  that  way.  A  gentleman,  however,  can  perceive, 
without  explanation,  how  ill-timed,  ill-bred,  presumptu- 
ous and  vulgar  your  " 

"  Hey?  What's  that?  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Persiflage, 
that  I'm  not  a  gentleman?  " 

"God  bless  my  soul,  Pixley,"  I  exclaimed,  "do  you 
suppose  there's  a  creature  on  the  earth  besides  yourself 
who  ever  dreamed  that  you  are  a  gentleman?" 

"  Damnation  ! "  sputtered  Frank,  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  fury,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  see  the  occasion  for — 
"damnation,  sir,  I  know  the  richest  people  in  this  city, 
and  am  invited  to  their  houses!  You  poor,  beggarly, 
bohemian  scribbler,  I  have  more  money  than  you  could 
earn  in  a  thousand  years!  I  make  every  month  more 
than  " 

"You  purse-proud,  vulgar,  toadying,  bullying  brute!" 
I  interrupted,  in  a  loud  and  naturally  angry  voice ;  "  you 
dollar-worshiping,  vanity-swollen  lickspittle  !    You  " 

Here  Pixley  cut  in  and  abused  me;  and  then  we  both 
roared  together  at  each  other,  and  made  such  a  row 'that 
the  steward,  heading  a  squad  of  waiters,  charged  upon  us 
and  forcibly  ejected  us  from  the  club  rooms.  Through 
the  good  offices  of  friends  we  have  since  made  it  all  up, 
and  respect  each  other  now  as  much  as  ever  we  did. 

Persiflage. 


AN  AMERICAN  AUDIENCE. 


The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  American  audience 
seems  to  be  impartiality.  They  do  not  sit  in  judgment, 
resenting  as  positive  offenses  lack  of  power  to  convey 
meaning  or  divergence  of  interpretation  of  a  particular 
character  or  scene.  I  understand  that  when  they  do  not 
like  a  performance  they  simply  go  away,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  the  silence  of  a  deserted  house  gives 
to  the  management  a  verdict  more  potent  than  audible 
condemnation.  This  does  not  apply  to  questions  of 
morals,  which  can  be,  and  are,  as  quickly  judged  here  as 
elsewhere.  On  this  subject  I  give  entirely  the  evidence 
of  others,  for  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  our  au- 
diences seated  till  the  final  falling  of  the  curtain.  Again, 
there  is  a  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  audience  to- 
ward the  actor  as  an  individual,  especially  if  he  be  not  a 
complete  stranger,  which  is,  I  presume,  a  part  of  that 
recognition  of  individuality  which  is  so  striking  a  char- 
acteristic in  American  life  and  customs.  Many  an  actor 
draws  habitually  a  portion  of  his  audience,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  artistic  merit,  not  from  capacity  to  arouse  or 
excite  emotion,  but  simply  because  these  is  something  in 
his  personality  which  they  like.  This  spirit  forcibly  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  told  of  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
old  "  circuits,"  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  continued 
engagement  of  an  impossibly  bad  actor,  that  "  he  was 
kind  to  his  mother."  The  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
audience  is  another  point  to  be  noticed.  Not  only  are 
they  quick  to  understand  and  appreciate,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  genuine  pleasure  in  the  expression  of  approval. 
American  audiences  are  not  surpassed  in  quickness  and 
completeness  of  comprehension  by  any  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  and  no  actor  need  fear  to  make  his  strongest  or 
his  most  subtle  affort,  for  such  is  sure  to  receive  instant 


and  full  acknowledgement  at  their  hands.  There  is  little 
more  than  this  to  be  said  of  the  American  audience.  But 
short  though  the  record  is,  the  impression  upon  the 
player  himself  is  profound  and  abiding.  To  describe 
what  one  sees  and  hears  over  the  footlights  is  infinitely 
easier  than  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  mental  disposition 
and  feeling  of  the  spectators.  The  house  is  ample  and 
comfortable,  and  the  audience  is  well-dis|)oscu  to  be 
pleased.  Ladies  and  yentlemen  alike  are  mostly  in 
morning  dress,  distinguished  in  appearance,  and  guided 
in  every  respect  by  a  refined  decorum.  The  sight  is  gen- 
erally picturesque.  Even  in  winter  flowers  abound,  and 
the  majority  ot  ladies  have  bouquets,  cither  carried  in  the 
hand  or  fastened  on  the  shoulder  or  corsage.  At 
matinee  performances  especially,  where  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  audience  is  composed  of  ladies,  the  effect 
is  not  less  pleasing  to  the  olfactory  senses  than  to  the  eye. 
Courteous,  patient,  enthusiastic,  the  American  audience 
is  worthy  of  any  effort  which  the  actor  can  make  on  its 
behalf,  and  he  who  has  had  experience  of  them  would  be 
an  untrustworthy  chronicler  if  he  failed,  or  even  hesitated, 
to  bear  witness  to  their  intelligence,  their  taste,  and  their 
generosity. — Henry  Irving,  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiu. 


PEARLS  AT  RANDOM  STRUNG. 


FAME. 

Her  house  is  all  of  echo  made, 
Where  never  rlies  the  sound; 
And  as  her  brows  the  clouds  invade 

Her  feet  do  strike  the  ground.     Ben  /olinsan. 
THE  EAGLE. 
He  clasps  the  crags  with  hooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun,  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands. 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

THE  SUNFLOWER. 

Ah,  sunflower  !  weary  of  time, 

Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  sun, 
Seeking  after  that  sweet,  golden  clime 

Where  the  traveler's  journey  is  done; 
Where  the  youth  pined  away  with  desire, 

And  the  pale  virgin  shrouded  in  snow, 
Arise  from  their  graves,  and  aspire 

Where  my  sunflower  wishes  to  go. 

William  Blake. 

A  BIRD'S  N EST. 

Hut  most  of  all,  it  wins  my  admiration 

To  view  the  structure  of  this  little  work — 

A  bird's  nest.    Mark  it  well  within,  without : 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought — no  knife  to  cut, 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert, 

No  glue  to  join  ;  his  little  beak  was  all. 

And  yet  how  neatly  finished!    What  nice  hand, 

With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 

And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship,  to  boot, 

Could  make  me  such  another?    Fondly,  then, 

We  boast  of  excellence,  when  noblest  skill 

Instinctive  genius  foils.  James  Hurdis. 


AN  IDEAL  AMERICAN. 


If  there  is  any  person  in  the  world  to  be  envied,  it  is 
the  one  who  is  born  in  an  ancient  estate,  with  a  long  line 
of  family  traditions,  and  the  means  in  his  hands  of  shaping 
his  mansion  and  his  domain  to  his  own  taste,  without 
losing  sisht  of  all  the  characteristic  features  which  sur- 
rounded his  earliest  years.  The  American  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  nomad,  who  pulls  down  his  house  as  a  Tartar  pulls 
up  his  tent-poles.  If  I  had  an  ideal  life  to  plan  for  him 
it  would  be  something  like  this: 

His  grandfather  should  be  a  wise,  scholarly,  large- 
brained,  large-hearted  country  minister,  from  whom  he 
should  inherit  the  temperament  that  predisposes  to  cheer- 
fulness and  enjoyment,  with  the  finer  instincts  which  di- 
rect life  to  noble  aims  and  make  it  rich  with  the  gratifi- 
cation of  pure  and  elevated  tastes,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  plans  for  the  good  of  his  neighbors  and  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  should,  if  possible,  have  been  born,  at 
any  rate  have  passed  some  of  his  early  years,  or  a  lanre 
part  of  them,  under  the  roof  of  the  good  old  minister. 
His  father  should  be,  we  will  say,  a  business  man  in  one 
of  our  great  cities — a  generous  manipulator  of  millions, 
some  of  which  have  adhered  to  his  private  fortunes,  in 
spite  of  his  liberal  use  of  his  means.  His  heir,  our  ideally 
placed  American,  shall  take  possession  of  the  old  house, 
the  home  of  his  earliest  memories,  and  preserve  it  sacredly, 
not  exactly  like  the  Santa  Casa,  but,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
just  as  he  remembers  it.  He  can  add  as  many  acres  as 
he  will  to  the  narrow  house-lot.  He  can  built  a  grand 
mansion  for  himself,  if  he  chooses,  in  the  not  distant 
neighborhood.  But  the  old  house,  and  all  immediately 
round  it,  shall  be  as  he  recollects  it  when  he  had  to  stretch 
his  little  arm  up  to  reach  the  door-handles.  Then,  having 
well  provided  for  his  own  household,  himself  included, 
let  him  become  the  providence  of  the  village  or  the  town 
where  he  finds  himself  during  at  least  a  portion  of  every 
year.  Its  schools,  its  library,  its  poor — and  perhaps  the 
new  clergyman  who  has  succeeded  his  grandfathers  suc- 
cessor may  be  one  of  them — all  its  interests  he  shall  make 
his  own.  And  from  this  center  his  benificence  shall  radi- 
ate so  far  that  all  who  hear  of  his  wealth  shall  also  hear  of 
him  as  a  friend  to  his  race. 

Is  not  this  a  pleasing  programme?  Wealth  is  a  steep 
hill,  which  the  father  climbs  slowly  and  the  son  often 
tumbles  down  precipitately ;  but  there  is  a  table-land  con- 
tinuous with  it,  which  may  be  found  by  those  who  do  not 
lose  their  head  in  looking  down  from  its  sharply  cloven 
summit.  Our  dangerously  rich  men  can  make  themselves 
hated,  held  as  enemies  of  the  race,  or  beloved  and  rec- 
ognized as.  its  benefactors.  The  clouds  of  discontent 
are  threatening,  but  if  the  gold-jiointed  lightning  rods  are 
riuhtly  distributed,  the  destructive  element  may  De  drawn 
off  silently  and  harmlessly.  For  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  that  the  safety  of  great  wealth  with  us  lies  in 
obedience  to  the  new  version  of  the  old  axiom,  riehtstt 
oblige. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  Atlantic. 


PERSONAL 


Mr.  Lowe,  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Time!,, 
is  engaged  in  writing  a  biography  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
which  will  appear  in  the  spring. 

Admiral  Courbet,  of  the  French  naval  forces  in  China, 
has  a  tall,  slender  fiimrc,  pink  complexion,  white;  hair,  and 
cordial  manners.  His  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of 
General  Hooker. 

The  market  price  of  the  first  edition  of  Jay  Gould's 
History  of  Delaware  County  is  greater  than  the  market 
price  of  the  first  edition  of  Bryant's  poems,  of  Haw- 
thorne's Marbh  Faun,  or  of  Longfellow's  Jfypcrion. 

General  Grant  is  living  very  quietly  at  his  house,  No.  3 
East  Sixty-sixth  street,  New  York,  devoting  himself  to 
literary  work,  with  Colonel  Fred  1).  Grant  as  assistant  in 
verifying  references.  He  has  not  smoked  a  cigar  since 
the  20th  of  November. 

Mr.  Moody's  hair  has  not  become  gray,  and  his  voice 
has  increased  in  sympathetic  quality  and  in  range.  He  is 
at  present  preaching  to  immense  crowds  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  jersey,  having,  as  usual,  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  all  the  pastors  of  the  city. 

Monsignor  Capcl  criticises  the  desks  of  our  school- 
rooms. They  are  so  nearly  flat,  he  says,  that  the  chil- 
dren sitting  at  them  must  become  near-sighted  or  else 
round-shouldered.  He  thinks  that  the  type  used  by 
some  of  our  daily  papers  is  too  fine. 

The  late  Porter  C.  Bliss,  journalist,  scholar,  and  diplo- 
mate,  wrote  his  own  obituary  notices  on  his  death-bed  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  gave  them  to  the  reporters  in 
the  shape  of  interviews.  His  resolution  and  fortitude  in 
the  midst  of  suffering,  and  the  pathetic  sadness  of  his 
story,  won  their  hearts. 

Robert  Bonner's  interest  in  Maud  S.  extends  to  the 
last  details  of  her  food,  her  harness,  and  her  shoeing,  and 
is  as  intelligent  as  that  of  any  amateur  horseman  that 
ever  lived.  He  handles  the  reins  with  consummate  grace, 
and  with  a  fearlessness  to  which  a  tried  professional  like 
Fred  Archer  confesses  himself  a  stranger. 

Jeff  Davis  declares  that  John  C.  Calhoun  had  more 
sound  common  sense  than  any  man  he  ever  knew ;  that 
Andrew  Jackson  was  a  greater  man,  if  judged  by  results; 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  best-equipped  man  he 
ever  knew;  and  that  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
was  the  ablest  man,  civil  or  military,  that  the  Confed- 
eracy produced. 

Humphrey  Moore,  the  artist,  is  meeting  with  much 
success  in  Paris.  He  cannot  talk  nor  hear,  having  been 
born  a  deaf  mute,  but  he  can  see,  and  he  can  paint.  One 
of  his  new  pictures — a  Spanish  dancing  scene  in  the  Al- 
hambra,  with  dark -eyed,  handsome  senoritas  taking  pa  rt 
— has  been  sold  for  seven  thousand  dollars.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  almost  a  Fortuny  sense  of  color. 

Edwin  Booth's  latest  engagement  in  New  York  was  the 
occasion  of  the  warmest  greetings  he  has  yet  received  from 
both  the  press  and  the  public.  A  beautiful  personal  trait, 
which  one  of  these  days  will  be  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  American  drama,  is  his  devotion  to  his  only 
daughter  and  child,  whose  proud  affection  for  her  father 
has  long  been  the  chief  inspiration  of  his  professional 
career. 

Edmund  Yates  writes  from  Holloway  jail :  "  I  am  very 
well,  and  in  most  rollicking  spirits.  I  have  proved  what 
I  always  imagined,  that  stone  walls  do  not  make  a  prison, 
if  arranged  with  that  view.  I  am  treated  with  perfect 
courtesy,  and  with  such  relaxation  of  strict  rule  as  is  j>er- 
missible  by  law  to  persons  in  my  position.  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  I  have 
been  sent." 

Professor  Felix  Adlcr  :  "  Man  is  brave — that  is,  he  can 
overcome  obstacles ;  woman  is  fair.  '  None  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair,'  and  none  but  the  fair  deserve  the 
brave.  The  woman  who  possesses  neither  beauty  of  form 
and  feature  nor  beauty  of  character  is  unsexed.  We 
judge  man  by  what  he  does,  and  woman  by  what  she  is. 
Only  of  late  has  it  been  admitted  that  woman  has  intel- 
lect, and  is  not  merely  a  creature  of  sentiment.  Man's 
intellect  is  fitted  for  generalization,  woman's  for  special- 
ization." 

Charles  Dickens  (writes  his  daughter)  was  alwn.ys  anx- 
ious to  impress  upon  children  the  belief  that  as  long  as 
they  were  honest  and  truthful  they  would  have  justice 
done  them.  "  In  the  little  world  in  which  children  have 
their  existence,"  he  said,  "  whosoever  brings  them  up, 
there  is  nothing  so  finely  perceived  and  so  finely  felt  as 
injustice.  It  may  be  only  small  injustice  that  the  child  is 
exposed  to,  but  the  child  is  small,  and  its  rocking-horse 
stands  as  many  hands  high,  according  to  scale,  as  a  big- 
boned  Irish  hunter. 

David  Dudley  Field,  brother  of  Justice  Field,  was 
eighty  years  old  on  the  13th  instant.  Nobody  who  meets 
the  venerable  jurist  would  suspect  him  of  having  attained 
the  fourscore  years  he  carries  so  lightly.  In  an  interview 
with  a  newspaper  reporter  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Field  said: 
"  My  recipe  for  preservation  is  exercise.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  exercise."  Going  into  details,  he  added  that  he 
walked  from  his  house  to  his  office,  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  every  morning,  and  walked  back  every  afternoon. 
Moreover,  he  took  a  horseback  ride  daily  for  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast. 

General  Fitz-John  Porter  has  asked  the  President  to 
reappoint  and  nominate  him  to  a  suitable  vacancy  which 
may  exist  or  may  occur  in  the  army.  His  appeal,  he 
says,  is  "  prompted  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrong  and  in- 
justice done  me,  and  of  my  right  to  receive  the  utmost 
measure  of  vindication  that  can  oc  accorded  to  me.  Con- 
scious of  my  innocence,  and  of  the  justness  and  right- 
eousness of  my  cause,  I  would  respectfully  but  earnestly 
appeal  to  you  to  take  such  action  as  can  now  be  had  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  me  to  a  position  of  which  I  was 
so  unjustly  and  cruelly  deprived.' 
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WOMAN'S  WORK. 


NUMBER  TWO. 


PACIFIC  DISPENSARY  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN. 

Near  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Howard  streets,  in 
this  city,  is  to  be  seen  a  large  double  house  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Pacific  Dispensary  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,"  though  it  is  more  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Children's  Hospital."  This  institution  was  founded 
some  ten  years  ago  by  one  of  our  notable  women,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Charlotte  Blake-Brown,  whose  especial  care  it  has 
been  ever  since. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  hospital  is  that  its  working  and 
management  are  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  women 
— lady  directors,  lady  officers  and  lady  physicians — as 
seen  by  the  following  : 

Directors.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  A.  T-.  Stone, 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Easton,  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  I..  L. 
Baker,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  E.  Burke,  Mrs.  Hill'a 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Wm.  Hardy,  Mrs.  M.  Doane,  Mrs.  Henry 
Burns,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Keeler,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Prentice,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Criswold,  Mrs.  Geo.  Harris,  Miss  Lucy  M.  Fay,  Mrs. 
D.  McLennan,  Mrs.  |.  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Edward  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  Byron  Murray. 

Officers.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  President;  Mrs.  E. 
Hurke,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  Donald  McLerman, 
Vice  President;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Prentice,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Miss  Lucy  M.  Fay,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Easton,  Treasurer. 

Attending  Physicians.  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Brown, 
M.  D. ;  Mrs.  L.  M.  F.  Wanzer,  M.  D.;  Dr.  Edna  R. 
Field,  Dr.  Ella  T-  Field. 

Clinicians.  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Brown,  M.  D. ;  Mrs. 
L.  M.  F.  Wanzer,  M.  D. ;  Dr.  S.  Newman,  Dr.  Le 
Fevre. 

Consulting  Physicians.  Thomas  Bennett,  M.  D. ; 
Henry  Gibbons,  Sr.,  M.  D.;  C.  G.  Kenyon,  M.  D. ; 
Charles  E.  Blake,  M.  D. ;  O.  O.  Burgess,  M.  D. ;  L.  L. 
Dorr,  M.  D. ;  Annette  Buckle,  M.  D.;  Geo.  H.  Powers, 
M.  1).;  J.  H.  Wythe,  M.  D. 

Board  of  Trustees.  Tohn  F.  Merrill,  Irving  M.  Scott, 
P.  B.  Cornwall,  A.  S.  Hallidie. 

The  dispensary  department  is  thronged  daily  bv 
women  in  straitened  circumstances,  who  come  for  med- 
icine and  medical  treatment — being  received  be  a  ladv 
physician,  who  takes  the  name  and  address  down  for  ref- 
erence, and  then  treats  them  gratuitously.  Some  of  these 
cases  are  pathetic.  Among  the  overworked  women 
with  wild-looking  eyes  from  pain,  and  who  have  had  to 
go  through  operations,  was  one  who  said,  "Could  ye 
please  get  through  in  time  so  I  kin  be  at  home  to  get 
dinner? "  A  young  girl  with  skin  of  an  unearthly  pallor 
is  among  the  number.  The  corpuscles  of  her  blood 
have  become  nearly  white.  Rest,  nourishing  food  and 
care  are  prescribed,  and  a  tonic  given  for  her  to  take 
home  with  her.  Children  with  hacking  coughs  and  ob- 
stinate skin  diseases  are  also  brought  for  treatment. 

The  physicians  in  attendance  at  this  department  on 
the  day  of  my  visit  are  graduates  of  the  Cooper  Medical 
College.  They  were  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
as  interested  in  some  peculiar  complication  of  diseases  as 
if  it  were  a  new  science  unfolded  before  them.  While 
one  puts  up  the  prescriptions  for  use  in  the  hospital  for 
the  day,  the  other  was  attending  to  the  steady  stream  of 
impecunious  patients.  There  was  something  beautiful  in 
this  scene  of  sisterhood  among  women — the  help  and  re- 
lief extended  by  one  of  their  own  sex  to  her  suffering, 
destitute  sisters.  Both  are  married  ladies;  one  is  a  phy- 
sician's wife,  and  working  with  him  hand-in-hand  in  their 
chosen  profession.  The  twelve  o'clock  whistle  sounds; 
the  roll  of  carriage  wheels  is  heard  outside ;  then  a  strong 
knock  on  the  dispensary  door.  As  the  lady  doctor  goes 
to  open  it  she  sees  her  associate-physician  standing  out- 
side, waiting  to  take  her  home  for  the  regular  luncheon 
hour.  A  rose  color  springs  into  her  cheek,  and  after  a 
word  or  two  she  turns  for  her  hat  and  cloak.  The  dullest 
imagination  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened  at  this  pretty  little 
scene,  for  it  is  a  husband,  instead  of  a  lover,  that  has 
called  up  this  roseate  blush  of  gladness  at  his  coming. 

A  little  romance  is  needed  in  this  sorrowful  place,  to 
brighten  it,  for  up-stairsare  to  be  seen  wrecks — childish 
wrecks  of  humanity;  and  in  the  nursery  are  a  number  of 
hopeless  little  incurables  lying  in  their  cribs,  while  a  heavy 
weight,  attached  to  a  shriveled  or  misshapen  limb,  hangs 
down  upon  the  outside,  over  the  foot  of  the  little  bed, 
without  which  contrivance  the  child  would  scream  with 
intolerable  pain.  Most  of  them  have  bright,  restless  eyes, 
as  if  they  would  make  up  for  the  inactivity  of  their  limbs 
by  much  scanning  of  the  world  as  it  passes  by  them. 
One  little  fellow  puts  down  the  scissors  and  pictures  with 
which  he  occupies  his  time,  and  taking  up  the  physician's 
hand  as  she  passes  by,  gently  puts  it  to  his  lips  and  kisses 
it.  It  is  a  pretty,  plump,  white  hand,  and  the  wrist  is  en- 
circled with  a  band  of  gold ;  but  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  from 
the  eyes  of  the  boy  that  it  is  not  a  kiss  called  forth  by 
beauty,  but  rather  a  kiss  of  gratitude. 

A  most  uncanny  sight  is  a  child  afflicted  with  that 
strange  disease  known  as  hydrocephalus,  or  water  on  the 
brain.  The  child  (a  little  girl  of  six)  has  lovely  dark  eyes 
ind  lashes,  a  pretty  face— but  oh,  the  great  head  which 


extends  above  and  backward  is  something  terrible  to  be- 
hold !  The  thin  little  neck  can  scarcely  support  it,  and 
the  weak  little  legs  admit  of  her  walking  only  very  slowly. 
She  is  an  abandoned  child,  her  parents  disappearing  soon 
after  placing  her  here.  Payment  is  received  by  the  hos- 
pital forsome  of  the  children,  but  most  of  them  are  utterly 
dependent,  and  some  are  fixtures.  A  curious  case  is  that 
of  Mary,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  who  has  been  with  them 
for  over  five  years.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  she 
has  been  bedridden.  She  is  a  hopeless  paralytic,  and 
rheumatism  has  so  taken  possession  of  her  frail  little  body 
that  her  muscles  have  become  solidified,  as  it  were,  and 
she  has  the  use  of  only  one  finger.  But  her  eyes  are  very 
bright,  and  she  amuses  herself  by  reading,  and  by  sewing 
certain  little  things  suited  to  her  powers.  It  is  said  that 
if,  when  she  was  younger,  some  one  could  have  compelled 
her  to  use  crutches  instead  of  letting  her  give  up,  there 
might  have  been  a  possibility  of  cure. 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  too  weak  to  make  him- 
self comfortable,  is  a  little  fellow  of  about  seven.  One 
wonders  how  anything  so  frail  and  weak  can  hold  itself 
up  at  all.  He  is  a  convalescent,  and  this  is  his  first  day 
out  of  bed.  He  looks  at  the  children  playing  around 
him  with  a  weary  sort  of  interest,  but  the  physician's  eye 
is  caught  by  the  pitiful  little  figure,  and  she  says,  "  Don't 
let  Johnny  Neary  sit  up  more  than  an  hour  to-day,  Mary. 
He'll  have  to  go  back  to  bed."  Another  is  a  child  some 
five  years  old,  who  has  never  spoken  nor  walked,  but  is 
cared  for,  and  amused  by  the  other  children  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  exists  in  a  sort  of  a  way.  The  poor  little  "  crook- 
ed boys"  arouse  the  deepest  sympathy,  for  they  are  gen- 
erally bright  and  quick  mentally,  and  their  misfortune  is 
one  which  has  generally  resulted  from  accident.  There 
are  little  spines  beginning  to  curve,  and  little  limbs  ceas- 
ing to  grow,  which  malformations  in  many  cases  may  be 
corrected,  in  a  degree,  by  steady  treatment  in  early  child- 
hood. 

Most  of  these  hopeless  children  have  been  discovered 
in  an  uncared-for  condition,  by  either  the  Boys  and  Girls' 
Aid  Society  or  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  and  sent  here  as  a  refuge,  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  proper  care  before  it  is  too  late.  Both  societies 
take  pleasure  in  commending  this  institution  to  the  public 
as  worthy  of  help,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  private  subscription  for  its  support,  and  also  because 
it  stands  alone  on  the  coast  as  a  children's  hospital. 
Each  society  admits  that  it  is  under  lasting  obligation  to 
the  hospital  for  kindly  assistance  rendered  to  the  unfor- 
tunate waifs  under  their  care. 

The  grown  patients  occupying  the  remainder  of  the 
house  are  admitted  for  a  small  fee,  and  receive  the  most 
painstaking  care.  Some  are  there  for  operations  of  the 
most  difficult  description  ;  others  for  chronic  diseases  or 
simpler  troubles.  Most  of  them  are  very  sallow  and  weary- 
looking.  These  small  fees  go  only  a  little  way  toward 
defraving  the  current  monthly  expenses,  including  rent, 
supplies,  laundry,  drugs,  appliances,  and  salaries — 
amounting  in  all  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Volun- 
tary contributions  from  friends  of  the  institution,  and  re- 
ceipts from  the  carnival  entertainments  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Managers,  are  all  that  keep  this  worthy  charity 
alive.  Some  months  ago  the  Board  of  Managers  found 
that  the  work  had  grown  upon  them  so,  and  they  had  so 
many  helpless  children  left  upon  their  hands  to  support 
wholly,  that  it  was  feared  they  would  be  compelled  to 
close  the  Hospital  for  lack  of  funds  to  carry  it  on.  But 
their  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  and  from  several  quarters  a 
helping  hand  was  extended.  Still,  the  difficulties  are  not 
altogether  over.  Although  the  lady  physicians  give  their 
time  and  service  free,  the  payment  of  matron,  kitchen- 
help,  nurses,  and  the  other  expenses,  must  be  met.  This 
requires  unceasing  study  of  ways  and  means. 

But  the  chief  service  to  the  community  performed  by 
the  Hospital  lies  in  another  branch  of  its  work,  and  that 
is  in  the  San  Francisco  Training  School  for  Nurses,  at- 
tached to  and  included  with  the  Hospital.  This  is  made 
apparent  the  moment  one  enters,  for  flitting  about  at  their 
various  occupations  are  to  be  seen  neatly  clad  young 
women,  decorated  with  pretty  little  white  caps,  giving  the 
place  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  order  that  is  very  inviting. 
They  are  not,  as  one  might  think,  of  the  order  of  girl  who 
is  not  fitted  for  other  kinds  of  learning,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  ideal  nurses,  not  only  deft,  young  and 
noiseless,  but  intelligent,  as  well.  One  of  their  number, 
in  answer  to  the  natural  query  of  how  she  came  to  choose 
this  occupation,  replied:  "  Well,  I  thought  I  would  rather 
be  a  good  nurse  than  a  poor  doctor,  and  I  was  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity." 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  Eastern  magazines  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  Training  School  in  New  York,  on 
the  plan  of  which  this  one  of  ours  is  founded.  Not  only 
does  the  instruction  include  the  dressing  of  burns,  prepa- 
ration of  poultices,  methods  of  giving  friction  to  the  body, 
the  means  of  giving  baths  in  bed  and  changing  the  sheets 
without  removing  the  patient,  but  also  the  preparation  of 
food  for  the  sick,  management  of  convalescents,  and  also 
thorough  instruction  in  all  points  of  medical,  surgical, 
gynecological  and  obstetrical  nursing.  The  nurse  is  "a 
right-hand  man  "  to  the  doctor,  and  carries  out  his  in- 
structions with  fidelity  and  intelligence.  No  longer  need 
we  be  at  the  mercy  of  some  garrulous,  clumsy  old  woman, 
who  has  picked  up  a  few  general  notions  of  how  to  treat 


the  sick,  and  puts  them  into  operation,  irrespective  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  case  before  her. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Brown  has  been  the  mother  of  this  special  de- 
partment, knowing  that  it  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
problem,  "  What  can  our  women  do  to  support  them- 
selves? "  This  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  Training  School, 
during  which  time  five  graduates  have  gone  forth  to  bring 
comfort  and  relief  to  the  sick-room,  and  two  more  will 
soon  complete  the  course.  The  candidates  foradmission 
must  be  single  women  or  widows,  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty-one  years  of  age.  They  receive  ten  dollars  a 
month  in  addition  to  board  and  washing — not  as  wages, 
but  for  necessary  personal  ex|)enses,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  entering.  During 
the  second  year  pupil  nurses  are  sent  out  into  families,  that 
their  ex|)erience  may  be  broadened,  and  that,  while  under 
the  protection  of  the  hospital,  they  may  become  ac- 
customed to  the  care  of  private  patients.  Any  sums  of 
money  received  for  these  services  go  into  the  hospital 
fund  as  a  partial  recompense  for  the  instruction  received. 

In  the  lectures  which  form  an  important  part  of  the 
course,  much  valuable  information  is  imparted.  Mean- 
while, decidedly  picturesque  appears  the  row  of  white- 
capped  young  nurses,  trim  and  neat,  listening  eagerly  to 
the  suggestions  and  explanations  given  by  the  motherly 
lecturer  of  the  evening.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropri- 
ate or  accurte  than  the  lesson  given  on  the  etiquette  be- 
tween nurse  and  patient. 

"Familiarity  is  not  to  be  encouraged,"  says  the  lec- 
turer, wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  "  and  if,  in  a  fit  of 
weakness,  the  patient  tells  about  her  family  affairs,  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  forget  it.  On  no  occasion  should 
it  be  repeated.  Another  point  is,  the  nurse  should  be 
specially  guarded  in  maintaining  a  reserve  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  same  family.  I  have  found  that 
there  is  more  to  be  apprehended  from  such  carelessness 
as  this  than  any  other.  If  pressed  too  hard  by  inquisitive 
relations  in  regard  to  the  family  matters  of  your  patient, 
it  is  best  to  affect  ignorance.  You  cannot  be  too  careful 
on  this  point." 

The  excellent  advice  thus  given  suggests  possibilities  in 
the  future — a  Training  School  for  Wives,  perhaps,  in 
which  our  women  shall  absorb  teachings  of  a  similar  kind, 
becoming  not  only  good  and  beautiful,  but  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent, as  well. 

The  good  accomplished  by  this  one  department  is 
sufficient  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  "Children's  Hospital ";  and  though  its  value 
cannot  be  properly  estimated  in  the  present,  yet  the  in- 
fluence of  such  teachings  as  these  cannot  fail  to  make  an 
impress  in  the  treatment  and  handling  of  patients  and 
children  in  the  coming  generation. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


IMBECILES  AND  MONSTROSITIES. 


"  Why  should  not  imbeciles  and  monstrosities  be 
chloroformed?"  This  emery  was  seriously  put  by  a 
journalist,  recently,  in  a  private  conversation,  to  a  prom- 
inent state  official,  whose  duties  throw  him  into  contact' 
with  humanity  in  its  most  helpless  and  deplorable  as- 
pect. Let  us  attempt  to  answer  it,  and  briefly  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

What  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong? 

This  is  a  question  which  we  find  it  impossible  to 
answer  with  the  strictest  accuracy.  We  generally  accept 
the  consensus  of  mankind,  so  far  as  it  goes,  upon  this 
theme  as  a  finality.  It  is  the  only  available  criterion. 
There  is  no  question,  however,  that  what  is  called  wrong, 
sin,  crime,  runs  along  in  parallel  lines  with  what  is  incon- 
venient or  harmful  to  society.  Murder  may  be  called  a 
crime  because  it  deprives  some  member  of  society  of  his 
dearest  right — namely,  the  right  to  live.  So  with  larceny, 
because  it  robs  one  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  own.  Adul- 
tery is  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  social  well-being, 
because  it  attacks  the  life  of  the  family — one  of  the  social 
units.  There  is  nothing  that  is  more  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  society  than  the  integrity  of  the  family  re- 
lation, and  to  maintain  this  every  man  must  be  able  to 
recognize  his  own  offspring. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals.  It 
may  be  declaimed  against  as  a  system  of  half-truths ;  but 
they  are  confessedly  truths  so  far  as  they  go,  and  we  are 
unable,  positively,  to  predicate  anything  of  infinite  right 
or  wrong.  Do  our  distinctions  upon  these  themes  extend 
into  infinite  space — to  the  very  throne  of  the  Creator? 
Candidly,  we  do  not  know,  and  we  should  simply  be 
presumptuous  to  assert  that  we  do  know. 

We  are  circling  around  in  a  restricted  field  of  ether, 
upon  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  frag- 
ments of  the  physical  universe.  What  can  we  allege 
with  respect  to  the  infinite,  except  our  own  ignorance? 
It  has  pleased  the  power  above  us  to  cause  us  to  concern 
ourselves  very  much,  for  the  present,  with  the  finite. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  know,  has  society — which  man  has 
devised  as  the  most  feasible  scheme  for  obtaining  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number — the  right  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  what  is  inconvenient  and  harmful?  To 
ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  The  penal  code  of 
every  nation  makes  response. 

What  precedes,  then,  would  cover  the  case  of  society's 
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right  to  deal  with  physical  and  mental  monstrosities  in 
whatever  way  might  seem  to  it  wise. 

But  would  it  be  expedient  to  kill  them?  In  other 
words,  would  it  be  beneficial  to  society  in  the  Ions;  run? 

From  every  action  or  course  of  action  there  are  direct, 
reflected  and  reflex  influences  and  effects.  For  example, 
one  who  wantonly  wounds  another  physically  produces  a 
direct  harmful  effect  upon  the  object,  a  reflec  ted  influence 
for  evil  upon  any  witness  of  the  act  of  wanton  barbarity, 
and  a  reflex  influence  tending  to  debasement  and  bru- 
tality upon  himself. 

It  may,  we  now  assert,  be  successfully  alleged  that  it 
would  be  extremely  harmful  instead  of  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety to  avail  itself  of  all  its  indubitable  rights,  because  of 
the  reflex  influences  that  would  flow  therefrom. 

It  is  characteristic  of  oriental,  as  well  as  of  ancient  so- 
ciety generally,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  the  subjective- 
ness,  the  self-reliance,  of  western  civilization.  Here  man 
wishes  to  be  independent,  to  carve  out  his  own  destiny. 
If  he  becomes  lame,  halt  or  blind,  the  state — society  in 
political  form — provides  appropriate  hospitals  for  the 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  life.  But  this  antiquity  did  not ; 
the  Orient  does  it  not  now.  And  yet  we  must  acquit  those 
civilizations  of  inhumanity.  They  tried  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  in  another  way.  The  individual,  instead 
of  the  state,  extended  the  hand  of  help. 

W'e  can  see  the  practical  operation  of  this  right  in  our 
midst.  An  oriental  people — the  Jews — keep  up  the  same 
practice  here.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details,  for 
their  method  of  providing  for  their  own — in  other  words, 
looking  out  for  themselves — is  well  known.  As  their 
methods  and  ours  are  fundamentally  different,  they  clash. 
It  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  a  social  orb  revolving  within 
the  orbit  of  another;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  celes- 
tial dynamics,  the  smaller  should  gravitate  toward  the 
larger. 

But  with  us,  in  every  hospital  and  asylum,  of  every 
name,  in  this  broad  land,  are  hopeless  incurables  of  every 
kind,  to  whom  it  would  be  even  a  blessing  to  give  peace- 
ful departure  from  this  vale  of  tears.  It  seems  to  be  a 
terrible  waste  of  social  forces  to  press  into  the  service  of 
those  who  may  be  but  burdens  to  themselves  and  the  world 
at  large  the  young,  the  strong,  the  intelligent  and  the  use- 
ful ;  but  the  very  fact  that  we  thus  provide  is  the  crown- 
ing dignity  and  glory  of  our  western  civilization.  From 
this  it  reaps  a  glorious  harvest  of  results— the  reflex  influ- 
ences of  the  blessed  quality  of  mercy.  Our  age  is  ren- 
dered tender,  amiable,  compassionate,  humane. 

Such  have  not  been,  such  are  not  now,  the  character- 
istics of  any  other  civilization  but  ours.  Observe  the 
intense  practicality  of  the  Chinese  in  dealing  with  this 
problem,  and  witness  the  results.  It  has  debased,  im- 
bruted  and  degraded  the  people.  In  the  realm  of  morals 
China  is  to-day  but  a  miasmatic  bog. 

We  need  proceed  no  further.  He  who  runs  may  read. 
Our  society  must,  in  mercy — nay,  in  justice — to  itself, 
take  upon  its  mighty  shoulders  the  burdens  of  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  sorrow.  Adlev  H.  Cummins. 

San  Francisco,  February,  '85. 


The  most  beloved  of  English  writers  may  be  Goldsmith 
or  may  be  Scott ;  the  best  beloved  will  always  be  Charles 
Lamb.  His  claim  and  his  charm,  for  those  who  can 
feel  them  at  all,  are  incomparable  with  any  other  man's. 
The  more  we  consider  any  possible  points  of  comparison, 
any  plausible  shades  of  likeness  which  may  seem  to  Sug- 
gest or  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  spiritual  kinship  with 
greater  or  lesser  humorists  before  him  or  after — with 
Stern,  for  example,  among  his  precursors,  or  with  Hood 
among  his  successors — the  more  we  are  convinced,  the 
more  we  are  certified  of  the  truth,  that  in  all  those  quali- 
ties which  most  endear  his  memory  to  us  all,  he  holds 
really  of  no  man  but  himself.  It  is  impossible  merely  to 
like  him ;  you  must,  as  Wordsworth  bade  the  redbreast 
whom  he  saw  chasing  the  butterfly, 

Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone. 
All  men  worthy  to  know  him  would  seem  always  to  have 
loved  him  in  proportion  to  their  worthiness;  and  this 
inevitable  affection  would  seem  again  to  have  given  them 
for  a  time  the  very  qualities  most  wanting  to  their  usual 
habit  of  mind.  It  fixed  the  inconstancy  of  Coleridge;  it 
softened  the  austerity  of  Wordsworth.  It  withdrew  for  a 
moment  the  author  of"  The  Friend  "  from  contemplation 
of  metaphysics,  and  the  author  of  "The  Prelude  '  from 
meditation  on  himself.  Nor  was  the  converse  of  this  tes- 
timony wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  evidence 
afforded,  the  perfection  of  the  tribute  paid  him.  To  the 
currish  man  of  parts,  to  the  selfish  man  of  genius,  a  man 
so  upright  and  unselfish,  so  single-hearted  and  clear- 
spirited,  must  indeed  have  seemed  pitiable  and  con- 
temptible. The  sycophant  Moore,  and  the  backbiter  Car- 
lyle  have  added  what  it  was  in  them  to  add  to  the 
memorial  raised  by  Wordsworth — the  witness  of  the  toad 
and  the  homage  of  the  scorpion  to  a  creature  that  would 
not  crawl,  and  could  not  sting.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
wanted,  but  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  not  be  wanting. 
Their  distaste  and  their  disdain  may  serve  to  enhance  yet 
more  the  value,  to  justify  yet  further  the  expression  of 
Shelley's  and  of  Landor's  most  reverent  and  most  ardent 
sympathy.  Between  Lamb  and  these  two  greater  poets 
there  was  as  wide  and  deep  a  gulf  of  difference  as  could 
well  exist  between  men  of  genius;  the  bond  between 
them  was  that  of  community  in  goodness,  of  simple- 
hearted  and  pure-minded  loving  kindness. — Swinburne, 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century. 


"Anna,  what  must  you  do,  before  everything  else,  to 
have  your  sins  forgiven?  "  "  Commit  the  sins." — The  Eye. 


THE  ROSE-BUSH. 


A  child  sleeps  under  a  rose-bush  fair; 
The  buds  swell  out  in  the  soft  May  air. 
Sweetly  it  rests,  and  on  dream  wings  flies 
To  play  with  the  angels  in  l'aradise. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

A  maiden  stands  by  the  rose-bush  fair; 
The  dewy  blossoms  perfume  the  air. 
She  presses  her  hand  to  her  throbbing  breast, 
With  love's  first  wonderful  rupture  blest. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

A  mother  kneels  by  the  rose-bush  fair; 
Soft  sigh  the  leaves  in  the  evening  air. 
Sorrowing  thoughts  of  the  past  arise, 
And  tears  of  anguish  bedim  her  eyes. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

Naked  and  lone  stands  the  rose-bush  fair; 
Whirled  are  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  air; 
Withered  and  dead  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
And  silently  cover  a  new-made  mound. 
And  the  years  glide  by. 

From  the  German,  by  William  IV.  Caldwell. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 


The  services  rendered  to  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career  seem  to  have  been  paid  for  with  no  nig- 
gard hand.  The  first  receipt  from  Miss  Howard  for 
i,ooo,ooof.,  on  March  25,  1853,  is  in  discharge  of  all  her 
rights  and  interest  in  the  domain  of  Civita  Nuova,  in  the 
March  of  Ancona.  On  this  property,  in  1850,  a  sum  of 
324,ooof.  was  lent  to  Louis  Napoleon  by  the  Marquis  of 
Pallavicino,  which  was  paid  in  1852,  with  interest,  through 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Galliera.  This  million,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  out  of  nearly  six  given  the  same  individual. 
The  Comtesse  Emilie  Campana  accepted,  on  July  20, 

1 85 1.  a  bill  drawn  by  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public for  33,ooof.  By  1870  she  had  received  "approxi- 
mately 4oo,ooof."  Miss  Mary  Gwynne  received,  between 
1846  and  1868,  at  least  i32,ooof.  by  way  of  pension,  be- 
sides 25,ooof.  as  an  "establishment"  on  her  marriage  in 

1852,  and  i2,5oof.  by  way  of  "succor,"  in  1868.  An  un- 
known lady,  under  the  initial  of  T.,  received,  in  1857,  the 
sums  of  go.ooof.,  3o,ooof.,  and  8o,ooof.  Alexandrine 
Vergeot  figures  as  recipient  of  numerous  sums  of  varying 
amount,  finishing  with  2S,ooof._ ,  in  August,  1852.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  most  salient  figures  on  the  face  of 
the  alphabetical  abstract.  The  list  is  of  enormous  length, 
and  contains  some  names  we  are  surprised  to  find  there, 
with  singular  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  claims  on  the 
imperial  purse^  In  1866  the  Emperor  appears  to  have 
had  nearly  a  million  sterling  in  money  and  securities  de- 
posited with  Messrs.  Baring.  This,  however,  was  the 
nominal  value  of  the  securities,  which  was  contested  by 
M.  Pietri. —  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv. 


During  the  years  spent  at  Tavistock  House  one  of  Dick- 
ens's daughters  was,  for  a  time,  a  great  invalid,  and  after  a 
worse  attack  ot  illness  than  usual  her  father  suggested 
that  she  should  be  carried  as  far  as  the  study,  and  lie  on 
the  sofa  there,  while  he  was  at  work.  This  was,  of 
course,  considered  an  immense  privilege,  and  even  if  she 
had  not  felt  as  weak  and  ill  as  she  did,  she  would  have 
been  bound  to  remain  as  still  and  quiet  as  possible.  For 
some  time  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  room 
but  the  rapid  working  of  the  pen,  when  suddenly  he 
jumped  up,  went  to  the  looking-glass,  rushed  back  to  his 
writing  table  and  jotted  down  a  few  words;  back  to  the 
glass  again,  this  time  talking  to  his  own  reflection,  or 
rather  to  the  simulated  expression  he  saw  there,  and  was 
trying  to  catch  before  drawing  it  in  words,  then  back 
again  to  his  writing.  After  a  little  he  got  up  again,  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  glass,  talking  softly  and 
rapidly  for  a  long  time,  then  looking  at  his  daughter,  but 
certainly  never  seeing  her,  then  once  more  back  to  his 
table,  and  to  steady  writing  until  luncheon  time.  It  was 
a  curious  experience,  and  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  him 
throwing  himself  so  entirely  out  of  himself  and  into  the 
character  he  was  writing  about.  His  daughter  has  very 
seldom  mentioned  this  incident,  feeling  as  if  it  would  be 
almost  a  breach  of  confidence  to  do  so.  But  in  these 
reminiscences  of  her  father,  she  considers  it  only  right  that 
this  experience  should  be  mentioned,  showing  as  it  does 
his  characteristic  earnestness  and  method  of  work. 
Often,  after  a  hard  morning's  writing,  when  he  has  been 
alone  with  his  family  and  no  visitors  in  the  house,  he  has 
come  in  to  luncheon  and  gone  through  the  meal  without 
uttering  a  word,  and  then  has  gone  back  again  to  the 
work  in  which  he  was  so  completely  absorbed.  Then, 
again,  there  have  been  times  when  his  nerves  have  been 
strung  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  any  sudden  noise,  such  as 
the  dropping  of  a  spoon  or  the  clatter  of  a  plate,  seemed 
to  cause  him  real  agony.  He  never  could  bear  the  least 
noise  when  he  was  writing,  and  waged  a  fierce  war  against 
all  organ-grinders,  bands,  etc. — The  Cornhill Magazine. 


A  private  room  in  one  of  the  large  hotels  of  one  of  our 
largest  cities;  around  the  table  a  group  of  fashionably 
dressed  young  men ;  on  the  table  glasses,  wines  ol  all 
kinds,  cigars.  The  hour  is  late;  these  young  men  are 
evidently  as  wide  awake  as  young  men  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  apt  to  be.  There  are  mirth-provoking 
toasts  drank  between  uproarious  bursts  of  laughter; 
there  are  comic  songs  and  witty  sallies.  In  the  center  of 
this  small  party  is  a  young  man,  apparently  twenty-six  or 
seven  years  of  age.  Tall,  of  a  slender  form,  yet  with 
ruddy  checks  and  sparkling  eye,  his  general  appearance 
is  that  of  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  health  and  physi- 
cal strength.  His  manner  is  easy  and  cordial,  and 
though  more  quiet  than  his  companions,  he  seems  to  en- 
joy the  scenes  fully  as  much  as  any  of  them.  This  man 
is  Charles  F.  Browne;  who,  even  at  this  early  age,  found 
himself  famous  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new  as  the 
author  of  the  letters  of  "  Artemus  Ward."  Such  a  scene 
of  caropsal  by  night  was  no  uncommon  pne  to  Charles 


F.  Brown.  This  it  was  which  shortened  his  life. 
"  Artemus  Ward  "  was  the  originator  of  a  style  of  humor- 
ous writing  in  which  he  has  had  many  imitators.  One  of 
'  them,  at  least,  gained  wealth  ;  several  of  them  notoriety. 
None  of  them  jxjssess  that  fountain  of  humor  within, 
which  distinguished  "  Artemus  Ward." 

Satirists  and  critics  may  benefit  the  world;  they  may 
create  public  sentiment;  they  may  control  public 
j  opinion.  The  true  humorist  has  anotner  mission.  He 
I  is  a  man,  who,  with  a  large  heart  and  sympathetic  nature, 
writes  to  make  us  laugh,  and  thus  furnishes  a  medicine, 
health-invigorating,  life-preserving.  His  it  is  to  laugh 
with  all  at  the  weaknesses  and  tollies  common  to  all.  He 
amuses  every  man, and  leaves  no  unkind  feeling  in  the 
heart  of  any.  Charles  F.  Browne  was  such  a  man.  Asa 
humorist,  "Artemus  Ward"  was  kind,  genial,  good- 
natured.  His  humor  was  genuine  and  hearty.  He  wrote 
no  satire;  he  ridiculed  no  man's  opinion;  he  attacked 
no  man's  belief.  He  wrote  simply  to  amuse,  and  suc- 
ceeded. In  no  line  of  his  is  there  anything  of  the  coarse- 
ness or  indelicacy  which  some  of  his  followers  seem  to  re- 
gard as  essential  to  humorous  writing.  He  had  something 
of  that  imagination,  that  tender  love  of  humanity,  that 
quick  appreciation  of  the  ridiculous  in  surrounding  an 
incident,  which  made  Charles  Dickens,  as  a  humorist, 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  of  his  age.  Hut  "Artemus 
Ward's"  voice  has  long  been  silent.  He  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  Just  as  his  genius  had  made  him  famous. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  the  besetting  sin  which  has  killed 
many  men  of  genius,  which  is  killing  many  every  day. 
He  was  not  a  hard  drinker.  It  was  the  railway  journey 
of  the  day  and  the  excitement  of  the  evening's  lecture, 
followed  by  a  scene  of  merrymaking  consuming  half  or 
all  the  night  needed  for  repose,  which  caused  his  death. 
Such  a  life  will  wear  out  any  man.  Five  years  of  it  killed 
Charles  Browne.— Rome  Sentinel. 


William  Hazlitt  will  be  interesting  as  an  antetypeof  the 
journalist  and  professional  magazine  writer  after  men  have 
ceased  to  read  the  essays,  lectures,  and  table  talk  by 
which  he  was  once  w  idely  known.    He  does  not  seem  to 
have  cherished  any  illusions  regarding  the  permanence  of 
the  mark  he  had  made  on  literature.    According  to  Barry 
Cornwall,  "  Hazlitt's  sole  ambition  was  to  sell  his  essays, 
which  he  rated  scarcely  above  their  marketable  value." 
And  another  acquaintance,  Peter  G.  Patmore,  tells  us  that 
"  Hazlitt's  judgment  and  tact  as  to  what  would  suit  the 
public  taste  were  such  that  what  he  wrote  was  sure^of  cer- 
tain sale  in  various  quarters  and  at  a  liberal  price."    It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  he  was  greatly 
depressed  by  an  abusive  article  in  Blackwood,  but  the 
feeling  uppermost  and  deepest  in  his  own  mind  seems  to 
have  been  misgiving  as  to  the  effect  of  the  attack  on  his  re- 
lations to  his  publishers  and  other  persons  brought  in  con- 
tact with  him  in  a  business  or  social  way.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  vilipending  did  him  no  material  harm,  for  he 
seems  to  have  been  always  able  to  supply  all  his  wants  for 
a  week  by  the  labor  of  a  couple  of  mornings,  had  he  cho- 
sen to  employ  himself  regularly  with  that  purpose.  But 
he  lived  at  an  epoch  when  writers  for  the  periodical  and 
daily  press  had  not  learned  to  take  a  commonplace  and 
mercantile  view  of  their  vocation.    Hazlitt  was  an  invet- 
erate Bohemian,  and  Bohemia  in  his  day  was  a  popular 
land  for  many  reasons,  and  especially  because  its  deni- 
zens were  as  yet  refused  a  foothold  in  Philistia.    Peter  G. 
Patmore  tells  us  that  "  Nothing  could  ever  persuade  him 
to  set  to  work  until  his  last  sovereign  was  gone  and  his 
credit  exhausted  with  his  landlady  and  his  tavern-keeper, 
and  1  have  repeatedly  know  n  him  to  leave  himself  without 
half  a  crown  to  buy  him  a  dinner,  or,  what  was  still  more 
a  necessary  of  life  with  him,  a  quarter  of.  a  pound  of  tea; 
and  this  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  he  had  not  a  single 
friend  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  a  loan.    As  is  hinted 
at  in  the  last  extract,  Hazlitt  differed  from  most  frequent- 
ers of  ancient  Bohemia,  and  especially  from  his  friend 
1  ,amb,  in  eschewing  all  alcoholic  drinks.    His  sole  tipple 
was  black  tea— of  exceptional  strength,  however,  and  con- 
sumed in  inordinate  quantities.    But,  although  he  scru- 
pulously refrained  from  tasting  spirits,  he  dearly  loved  to 
smell  them,  and  after  a  sniff  at  a  friend's  glass  would  set 
it  down  with  a  deep  sigh  of  gusto  and  regret.    In  his 
method  of  literary  work,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  steady 
application,  Hazlitt  was  a  true  precursor  of  the  modern 
manufacturer  of  leading  articles.    No  professional  jour- 
nalist, of  course,  who  may  be  called  upon  for  copy  on 
any  subject  at  any  hour,  and  who  often  has  to  furnish  a 
fixed  amount  of  matter  in  a  definite  and  short  time,  could 
dream  of  adopting  the  deliberate  and  systematic  plan  of 
composition  recommended  by  Archbishop  Whately.  and 
in  which  the  final  embodiment  of  ideas  on  paper  is  the 
last  step  of  a  long  process.    Hazlitt  was  emphatically  a 
rapid  and  ready  writer.    On  this  head  we  once  more 
quote  from  Peter  G.  Patmore's  recollections;    First  as  to 
the  substance  of  an  article:  "Hazlitt  never,  I  believe, 
thought  for  half  an  hour  beforehand  as  to  what  he  should 
say  on  any  given  subject,  or  even  as  to  the  general  man- 
ner in  which  he  should  treat  it,  but  merely  whether  it  was 
a  subject  on  which  he  had  thought  intently  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  his  life,  and  whether  it  was  Susceptible  of 
a  development  consistent  with  the  immediate  object  he 
might  have1  in  view."    Then  again  with  reference  to  the 
literary  Structure  and  form:  "He  never  considered  for 
more  than  a  few  moments  beforehand  the  scheme  or  con- 
duct of  any  composition  that  he  had  undertaken  or  deter- 
mined to  write.    He  merely  thought  for  a  brief  space 
more  or  less  until  he  had  hit  upon  an  opening  sentence 
that  pleased  or  satisfied  him,  and  when  that  was  achieved 
he  looked  Upon  the  thing  as  done,  for  everything  else 
seemed  to  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.'  Patmore 
adds,  what  is  doubtless  true  of  many  men  engaged  in 
journalism,  who  nevertheless  manage  to  do  work  not  be- 
low the  average  of  their  calling,  viz.,  that  "  Hazlitt  hated 
writing,  and  would  never  have  penned  a  line,  and  indeed 
never  did,  till  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  do  so. 
To  think  was,  and  ever  had  been,  the  business  and  the 
pleasure  of  his  intellectual  life.    But  to  promulgate  his 
thoughts  to  perverse,  incapable,  or  unattending  ears 
seemed  to  him  at  best  but  a  work  of  supererogation." 
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NEXT  WEDNESDAY'S  EVENT. 


On  Wednesday  next  the  sixth  Republican  President 
will  leave  the  White  House,  to  make  place  for  the  first 
Democratic  President  the  country  nas  hao"  m  twenty-four 
years.  The  outgoing  President  takes  with  him  into  pri- 
vate life  the  respect  of  the  people.  Remembering  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  took  office,  his 
administration  has  been  surprisingly  successful.  Garfield's 
funeral  was  Arthur's  inaugural  procession.  The  country 
was  in  a  highly  emotional  state,  approaching  the  hysteri- 
cal, over  the  dreadful  tragedy  which  opened  in  the  rail- 
road depot  at  Washington  and  closed  in  the  cottage  at 
Elberon.  The  sympathetic  and  pitying  popular  imagina- 
tion raised  the  cruelly  murdered  President  to  a  place  be- 
side Washington  and  Lincoln.  All  his  errors  and  faults 
were  forgiven ;  indeed,  it  was  held  to  be  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
to  remember  them.  Those  who  had  opposed  him  in  the 
ugly  factional  fight  over  the  spoils,  which  was  the  chief 
incident  of  his  brief  administration,  became  for  the  time 
objects  of  popular  execration.  Mr.  Arthur  had  actively 
participated  in  the  wretched  struggle,  siding  against  Gar- 
field. The  Presidency  came  to  him,  it  was  savagely  said 
bv  those  of  the  hostile  faction,  as  "  a  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  assassination."  His  political  associations  and  experi- 
ence in  his  state  had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  give  ground 
for  the  belief  that  he  would  rise  to  the  requirements  of  the 
high  station  to  which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  called. 
The  prophets  of  evil  played  a  dismal  overture  on  their 
trumpets  as  he  took  Garfield's  seat.  Well,  President 
Arthur  disappointed  these  prophets,  and  all  who  thought 
meanly  of  his  ability  and  character.  He  did  rise  to  his 
position,  and  has  filled  it  with  exceptional  dignity.  His 
administration,  which  began  with  such  promise  of  storms, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  peaceful  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  His  sense  of  public  duty  has  been  stronger  than 
the  promptings  of  personal  friendships.  He  has  taken 
no  revenges.  The  miserable  war  within  the  party  which 
was  Garfield's  legacy  to  him,  and  in  which  Mr.  Arthur  had 
been  a  hot  partisan,  was  composed,  so  far  as  he  was  able 
to  compose  it  as  President,  by  dealing  impartially  between 
the  contending  forces.  His  administration  is  sneered  at 
as  colorless.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  man  of 
smaller  mind  and  more  malignant  spirit  to  have  given  it 
a  color  that  the  country  would  not  have  liked  to  look 
upon.  Mr.  Arthur  has  earned  well  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held.  He  was  launched  upon  rough  waters, 
and  has  sailed  them  with  courage  and  skill.  He  has  made 
the  best  President  since  Lincoln. 

The  incoming  of  a  Democratic  administration  furnishes 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  both  the  political  parties  to 
take  an  account  of  stock.  It  will  do  the  Republicans  no 
harm  to  have  a  few  years  of  retirement,  for  quiet  reflection 
and  exercise  in  the  virtues,  which  are  notoriously  monop- 
olized by  the  outs.  The  party  is  in  a  pretty  bad  way. 
The  anger  and  hatred  which  are  among  the  fruits  of  de- 
feat, are  not  being  bestowed  upon  the  victorious  enemy, 
but  reserved  for  home  consumption.  Only  indigestion, 
and  all  the  ills  which  come  from  it,  can  result  from  gorg- 
ing on  this  soft  of  fare.  Ever  since  the  disastrous  No- 
vember election  a  ferocious  hunt  for  traitors  and  luke- 
warm fighters  has  been  going  on  in  the  Republican 
camp.  Executions  and  drummings  out  have  constituted 
the  principal  business  of  the  exasperated  leaders.  "  Who 
beat  Blaine?"  has  been  held  to  be  a  vastly  more  import- 
ant question  than  "How  shall  we  recover  the  ground 
which  the  party  has  lost?"  There  has  already  been 
more  than  enough  of  this  vindictive  folly.  Greater  dam- 
age has  been  done  the  Republican  party  by  it  since  the 
election  than  was  inflicted  at  the  polls.  There  will  soon 
be  an  end  of  it,  however.  Time  is  a  wonderful  healer  of 
the  wounds  of  politicians,  and  presently  the  blunders  and 
crimes  of  the  Democracy — to  say  nothing  of  the  feelings 
of  exasperation  at  the  spectacle  of  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  the  dinner  table — will  speedily  engage  Re- 
publican attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  Plenty  of 
pleasant  occupation  will  be  furnished  in  learning  the  art, 
new  to  Republicans,  of  attacking  a  foe  holding  the  Fed- 
eral entrenchments.   The  influences  from  without  will, 


in  all  probability,  be  quite  powerful  enough  to  press  the 
now  divided  party  of  opposition  into  a  firm  mass  long  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  struggle  of  1888. 

The  new  President  has  a  tremendous  task  before  him. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  his 
party,  which  is  in  a  very  confused  state  of  mind,  and  has 
the  vaguest  notions  of  what  it  wants  him  to  do.  The 
sailing  charts  for  the  guidance  of  the  ship  of  state  are 
radically  different  from  what  they  were  when  a  Demo- 
cratic commander  last  walked  the  quarter-deck.  The 
launching  of  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor  did  not  more 
distinctly  change  the  principles  of  naval  architecture  and 
warfare  than  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  altered  the 
politics  of  this  republic.  To  ask  Mr.  Cleveland  to  guide 
his  administration  by  Democratic  principles  as  they  were 
understood  before  the  war,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
request  him  to  recommend  that  our  new  navy  that  is  to 
be  shall  consist  of  three-decked  wooden  frigates,  on  the 
model  of  those  which  the  Merrimac  destroyed  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  "Strict  construction,"  and  "state  rights," 
once  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Democratic  edifice, 
have  been  crumbled  into  dust  by  war  and  time.  The 
country  has  been  Republicani/.ed,  and  the  Democratic 
party  with  it,  although  it  is  not  ready  to  make  confession 
of  the  fact.  Our  Democratic  friends  are  given  to  declar- 
ing that  the  Republican  party  has  no  "  principles,"  mean- 
ing thereby  a  theory  of  government.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  wreck  his  admin- 
istration and  his  party  should  he  venture  to  take  out  of 
their  cases  in  the  national  museum,  and  endeavor  to  use, 
the  antique  Democratic  principles  that  have  been  on 
dreary  exhibition  there  these  five  lustres.  Just  to  the 
extent  that  he  and  his  party  fall  in  with  the  changed 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  in  practice  follow  the  general  lines 
of  Republican  policy,  will  the  administration  be  success- 
ful. Honesty  and  economy  are  peculiar  to  no  party,  but 
the  people  will  gladly  give  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party 
the  privilege  of  calling  them  for  a  season  Democratic  vir- 
tues, on  condition  that  they  emplify  them. 

Buchanan  handed  over  to  Lincoln  a  confederacy  of 
states  with  loosening  ties  and  on  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
The  Republican  party  fought  and  won  that  war,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  hands  over  to  Mr.  Cleveland  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous nation,  the  states  multiplied,  the  population  and 
wealth  vastly  increased,  and  peace  and  unity  assured. 
What  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  will  do  with  the  trust 
is  a  question  which  the  next  four  years  will  answer,  and 
upon  the  nature  of  this  answer  the  fate  of  the  Democracy 
depends.   


THE  SAVAGES  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


Puck,  the  illustrated  humorous  weekly  of  New  York, 
has  a  cartoon  in  the  current  number  which  is  labeled 
"  Gotham's  gospel  needs.  Why  send  our  missionaries  to 
Afric's  sunny  fountains?  Let  them  stay  here  and  labor 
among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  metropolis."  The 
picture  shows  a  village  of  thatched  conical  huts,  and  the 
breech-clouted  natives  are  grouped  about,  listening  to 
prayers,  bible-readings  and  hymns,  and  receiving  tracts 
from  priests  and  parsons.  One  hut  is  O'Donovan  Rossa's 
dynamite  depot;  another  is  Justus  Schwab's  beer  saloon 
and  general  destruction  agency ;  another  is  Patrick  Ford's 
office  for  the  receipt  of  contributions  to  the  Emergency 
Fund,  for  blowing  up  everything.  Other  huts  are  the 
homes  of  unnamed  Socialists,  Anarchists,  and  blood- 
thirsty savages  of  related  tribes. 

The  satire  of  the  picture  is  biting ;  but  after  all,  suppose 
the  amiable  and  pious  gentlemen  in  long  coats,  high 
hats,  white  neckties  and  spectacles  drawn  by  the  artist 
should  go,  bible,  tract  and  hymn-book  in  hand,  among 
the  barbarians  of  the  cities,  what  good  would  they  do? 
Would  the  Dynamiters,  Socialists  and  Anarchists  be  likely 
to  listen  respectfully,  to  say  nothing  of  credulously,  to 
missionaries  who  would  tell  them  that  the  only  cure  for 
bad  government,  tyranny,  poverty  and  crime,  is  a  saving 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  his 
moral  precepts?  Are  the  socialistic  folk  the  only  ones 
who  show  their  scorn  of  the  gospel  by  ignoring  its  teach- 
ings, in  their  manner  of  life?  The  gospel  has  been  preached 
for  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years.  Christianity  has  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  civilized  world.  San  Francisco, 
like  New  York,  is  a  Christian  city — none  more  so.  There 
is  as  much  piety  here  in  proportion  to  the  population  as 
in  any  town  in  Christendom.  Our  churches  are  numer- 
ous, our  clergy  well  paid  and  industrious,  after  the  ap- 
proved manner.  Collections  are  regularly  taken  up  to 
support  missionaries  in  heathen  lands— missionaries  whose 
business  it  is  to  tell  the  benighted  African  and  Chinaman 
and  banana-eating  Islander  that  all  men  are  brothers; 
that  they  should  forgive  injury,  love  their  enemies,  succor 


the  distressed,  share  their  substance  with  the  needy,  re- 
turn good  for  evil,  kisses  for  blows.  This  is  Christ's  gos- 
pel. How  does  life  in  the  Christian  city  of  San  Francisco 
square  with  it?   What  would  be  Christ's  answer? 

We  send  missionaries  to  ask  the  heathen  to  adopt  rules 
of  conduct  which  we  declare  to  be  lofty  and  good,  which 
we  are  willing  to  spend  money  liberally  to  make  known 
to  such  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  in  ignorance  of  them ;  but  as  to  living  up  to  them 
ourselves,  that,  of  course,  is  another  matter.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  should  forgive  our  enemies,  and  do  good  to 
them  that  despitefully  use  us.  Yet  our  practice  is  to 
shoot  these  enemies  down  and  bayonet  them — as  the 
Christian  nation  of  England  is  doing  in  the  Soudan,  and 
the  Christian  nation  of  France  in  China  and  Tonquin. 
How  much  does  the  gospel  influence  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  as  a  whole?  Does  the  merchant, 
who  is  a  deacon  and  passes  the  plate  to  gather  funds  for 
the  support  of  foreign  missionaries — himself  giving  hand- 
somely ;  does  the  merchant,  when  he  goes  to  his  office  on 
the  morning  following  this  good  work,  consult  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  deal  as  a  Christian  with  Chris- 
tians during  the  day  in  his  transactions  with  his  fellow 
business  men?  Does  the  lawyer  who  drops  a  dollar  into 
the  deacon's  plate  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  the  gospel  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession? Does  the  San  Francisco  clergyman,  who  from 
his  pulpit  preaches  the  gospel  to  the  merchant  and  law- 
yer, really  expect  them  to  go  to  store  and  office  and  be 
there  the  sort  of  merchant  and  lawyer  that  they  would  be 
if  they  should  take  Christ's  teachings  as  their  guide?  Does 
not  the  clergyman  expect  rather  that  his  esteemed  hearers 
when  they  leave  the  sanctuary  will,  like  men  of  sense  and 
experience,  order  their  activity  on  the  theory  that  life  is  a 
battle  in  which  every  man  must  look  out  for  himself,  and 
in  which  none  will  get  more  than  he  grabs;  a  battle  in 
which  selfishness  is  the  ruling  motive  and  passion;  a 
battle  for  dollars,  in  which  no  quarter  is  given,  in  which 
the  right  cheek  is  never  turned  when  the  left  is  slapped, 
in  which  no  soldier  ever  thinks  of  handing  over  his  coat 
also  when  his  cloak  is  wrested  from  him;  a  battle  in 
w  hich  blow  for  blow  is  recognized  as  fair — in  which  re- 
turning good  for  evil  would  be  regarded  as  imbecile  and 
ruinous?  Does  not  the  preacher,  we  say,  expect  the  mer- 
chant and  the  lawyer  to  jump  into  the  thick  of  this  ugly 
fight  rather  than  to  go  forth  humble,  generous,  charit- 
able and  forgiving,— walking  proofs  of  the  beauty  of  god- 
liness? Of  course  he  does.  The  preacher,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  would  deem  a  man  a  mild  lunatic  who  should 
strive  to  live  as  our  missionaries  tell  the  wondering  hea- 
then they  should  live.  Yet  San  Francisco  is  a  Christian 
city,  as  Christian  cities  go. 

We  can  fancy  the  sort  of  reception  the  missionary 
would  get  from  the  more  argumentative  of  Puck's  barba- 
rians of  the  cities.  The  heathen  of  civilization,  sitting  at 
the  door  of  his  socialistic  hut,  might  chance  to  be  a  chief. 
He  would  listen  to  the  good  man  respectfully  enough, 
and  then  answer  him  something  in  this  wise:  "So  you 
have  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  society.  You  have  a  bridge 
that  will  span  the  gulf  between  my  shanty  here  on  Bar- 
bary  Coast  and  that  palace  on  Nob  Hill.  You  have  a 
hose  that  will  clean  out  all  these  foul  drinking  dens  and 
hiding-places  of  vice  and  crime.  You  have  a  scheme 
for  making  governments  honest  and  just,  and  for  filling 
the  world  with  peace  and  good  will.  What  is  this  pana- 
cea? Christ's  gospel?  Very  well ;  why  hasn't  the  gospel 
done  all  this  already?  It  has  had  the  earth  for  its  field  of 
ex|>eriment  for  nineteen  hundred  years,  and  the  world  is 
about  as  bad  a  place  now  as  it  was  when  the  gospel  was 
first  preached.  Your  gospel  is  a  failure,  Sir  Missionary — 
a  proved  failure.  Governments  no  more  than  individ- 
uals accept  its  teachings.  The  sinner  who  steals  the 
cloak  does  not  get  the  coat  also,  but  goes  to  jail.  The 
nation,  like  the  man,  when  smitten  upon  one  cheek,  does 
not  turn  the  other,  but  thrashes  the  smiter  if  it  can. 
The  face  of  the  poor  is  ground  now  as  it  ever  was. 
Christ  was  a  dreamer.  He  constructed  a  system  of 
morality  fit  for  angels,  but  which  was  not  suited  to  the 
needs  of  this  world.  He  saw  the  inequality  of  fortune 
around  him — the  hovel  under  the  shadow  of  the  mansion 
— and  his  cure  for  the  unjust  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  life  was  to  command  the  rich  man  to  divide 
with  the  poor.  This  was  asking  too  much  of  human 
nature ;  it  was  not  political  economy ;  it  was  not  common 
sense;  and  mankind  has  shown  its  opinion  of  Christ's 
command  by  ignoring  it.  In  order  that  the  world  shall 
be  ruled  by  the  gospel,  humanity,  as  Rousseau  said,  has 
only  to  change  its  physical  and  moral  constitution.  The 
gospel,  to  extirpate  evil,  appeals  to  the  individual,  be- 
seeching him  to  reform  himself,  to  be  just  and  generous. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  the  answer  to  the  appeal 
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has  always  been,  and  is  likely  ever  to  be.  The  utilitarian 
moralist,  seeing  the  same  evil,  urges  the  victim  to  struggle 
against  those  who  injure  him— to  render  injustice  as  dim 
cult  as  he  can.  '  I  have  read,  observed,  and  made  dili- 
gent inquiry,'  says  Bastiat,  '  and  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  abuse,  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent,  that  has 
perished  by  voluntary  renunciation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  profited  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  many 
that  have  yielded  to  the  manly  resistance  of  those  who 
have  suffered  by  them.'  As  a  sentimental  aid  to  the  utili- 
tarians, your  gospel  is  well  enough ;  but  so  long  as  you 
offer  it  as  sufficient  in  itself,  and  threaten  with  damnation 
those  who  perceive  and  assert  its  insufficiency,  it  is  a  co- 
lossal obstruction  to  progress,  and  serves  as  a  mighty 
weapon  of  defense  to  those  very  evils  the  contemplation 
of  which  wrung  Christ's  heart.  Your  master,  Missionary, 
was  a  Communist  in  his  day;  were  he  to  come  again  he 
would  be  a  Socialist,  and  instead  of  appealing  to  wrong- 
doers to  quit  the  sins  by  which  others  suffer,  he  would 
be  exhorting  the  wronged  to  rise  up  and  vote  down  their 
oppressors  at  the  ballot-box,  and  tie  their  grasping  hands 
with  laws  which  would  give  labor  its  own  fruit.  Go  back 
to  your  pulpit,  and  preach  to  your  respectable  congrega- 
tion a  gospel  which  they  do  not  practice,  and  which  you 
do  not  expect  or  want  them  to  practice." 

We  can  fancy  the  astonishment  and  bewilderment  that 
would  come  to  the  missionary  who  should  encounter  a 
barbarian  of  this  sort.  And  there  are  many  such  barba- 
rians. They  do  not  all  dwell  in  the  Bowery,  the  Five 
Points,  or  Pacific  street.  The  chiefs  among  them  are 
writing  books,  which,  like  those  of  Henry  George,  are 
translated  into  all  languages,  are  read  by  every  class, 
and  are  influencing  profoundly  the  thought  of  the  time. 
Whether  this  influence  will  ultimately  be  for  good  or  evil 
time  alone  can  show ;  but  assuredly  it  is  in  the  present 
for  evil  upon  the  Mosts  and  Schwabs,  and  the  other  riff- 
raff depicted  with  grotesque  humor  by  Puck's  clever  artist. 
Whether,  again,  the  policeman  could  with  his  club  ac- 
complish more  than  the  missionary  with  his  Bible  and 
tracts  among  these  criminally  inclined  savages  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  a  problem  that  Senator  Edmunds  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  grapple  with.  Experience  does  not  offer  much 
ground  for  hope  that  the  club  will  avail,  and  none  at  all 
that  the  gospel  will  tame  them.  Apparently,  the  savages 
are  with  us  to  stay  until  the  causes  which  produce  them 
are  removed.  This  is  the  end  of  the  problem  that  must 
be  attacked ;  and  nobody  whose  thoughts  are  worth  much 
seriously  believes  that  a  club  or  a  tract  is  likely  to  prove 
an  effective  weapon  in  the  assault. 


A  MOB-RULED  STATE. 


Nevada  is  a  queer  state,  and  she  has  a  queer  Governor. 
Recently  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  which 
required  every  member  of  the  militia  to  take  the  follow- 
ing oath : 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  state  of  Ne.vada, 
and  will  maintain  and  defend  the  laws,  and  all  officers  employed 
in  administering  the  same. 

The  bill  passed,  but  the  Governor  vetoed  it.  He  gave 
as  a  reason  that  most  of  the  militia  companies  of  the  state 
had  petitioned  him  to  do  so— which  they  in  fact  did,  set- 
ting forth  that  they  had  always  done  their  duty  when 
called  upon,  meant  in  the  future  to  do  so,  and  regarded 
the  bill  as  an  "  imputation  upon  their  honor."  The  real 
reason  for  the  veto  was  the  opposition  of  the  miners' 
unions  to  the  measure.  Representatives  of  these  organi- 
zations appeared  at  Carson  and  lobbied  against  the  bill, 
with  less  success  as  to  the  Legislature,  strange  to  say,  than 
with  the  Governor.  The  latter  functionary  was  in  a  pain- 
ful position— as  painful  quite  as  that  of  the  Nevada  press, 
which  did  not  venture  to  say  a  word  for  or  against  the 
bill,  and  has  not  had  the  temerity  to  criticise  the  veto  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Nominally,  Nevada  is  governed  by  her  laws  and  elected 
officers,  like  other  states.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  ruled 
by  the  miners'  unions.  These  organizations  have  kept 
wages  up  while  everything  else  has  gone  down.  Although 
the  cost  of  living  in  Nevada  is  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  in  flush  times ;  although  real  estate  is 
scarcely  worth  the  taxes,  and  rents  are  next  to  nothing; 
although  business  men  drag  along,  bearing  present  loss  in 
the  hope  of  better  times  to  recoup  them— the  miner  still 
gets  his  four  dollars  a  day.  It  often  occurs  that  there  are 
more  idle  than  employed  men  in  the  camps;  but  wages 
are  never  adjusted,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  state  of  the  labor 
market.  The  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  does 
not  operate  in  Nevada.  The  miners'  unions  decree  that 
it  shall  be  suspended.  Mine-owners  understand  perfectly 
what  the  consequences  would  be  should  this  decree  of  the 
unions  be  resisted.    Hoisting-works  would  be  burned, 


and  superintendents  "run  out  of  town,"  on  penalty  of 
being  lynched  should  they  not  go  as  swiftly  as  com- 
manded. Other  labor  associations  are  allied  with  the 
miners  in  the  maintenance  of  this  despotism.  A  few 
years  ago  a  locomotive  engineer  who  refused  to  obey  an 
order  to  join  the  Mechanics'  Union  was  taken  by  a  com- 
mittee from  his  engine  at  the  depot  in  Virginia  City,  and 
the  train  was  delayed  until  another  and  unobjectionable 
man  could  be  found.  A  few  days  later  the  same  engi- 
neer, who  still  refused  to  join  the  union  on  compulsion, 
was  beaten  with  iron  bars  on  the  public  street  in  day- 
time, and  left  for  dead  on  the  sidewalk.  These  unions 
are  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  defeat  any  candidate  at 
the  polls;  hence  the  action  of  the  Governor  in  refusing 
to  sign  a  bill  which  would  bind  the  militia  to  support 
the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  event  of  a  miners' 
riot.  A  state  whose  social  and  industrial  condition  is 
such  that  the  chief  magistrate  does  not  dare  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  can  hardly  be  called 
civilized.  This  is  true  of  Nevada.  These  miners  who 
rule  her  are  made  up  principally  of  Cornishmen  and 
Irishmen,  of  the  sort  who  elsewhere  would  be  digging 
drains  and  sweeping  the  streets.  The  poverty  and  paraly- 
sis which  have  come  upon  the  state  are  in  no  small  part 
owing  to  the  unions.  Millions  of  tons  of  ore  are  left  in 
the  mines,  that  could  be  profitably  extracted  were  wages 
lowered  to  somewhere  near  the  standard  that  holds  in 
other  mining  communities.  No  poor  man  can  now  afford 
to  hire  help  to  develop  a  claim  that  he  may  discover.  A 
miner  may  be  reduced  to  starvation,  but  to  lift  a  pick  at 
less  than  four  dollars  a  day  would  be  to  take  his  life  in 
his  hand. 

Since  the  veto  of  the  oath  bill,  several  of  the  high  offi- 
cers of  the  militia  have  had  the  self-respect  to  resign 
their  commissions,  declining  to  command  men  with 
whom  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  or  not  they  shall 
obey  orders.  Governor  Adams  has  earned  the  contempt 
of  everybody  in  Nevada  who  is  not  of  the  governing 
class ;  but  the  miners  will  quite  probably  reward  him  for 
his  shameful  subserviency  to  their  lawless  dictation  by 
sending  him  to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate some  day.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
Nevada  will  continue  to  be  an  attractive  field  for  capital 
looking  for  investment  in  quarters  where  there  is  assurance 
of  protection  in  its  lawful  rights. 


A  SACRAMENTO  EXPERIMENT. 


Sacramento  is  making  an  interesting  experiment  in 
nullification,  and  the  regulation  of  gambling.  The  state 
law  forbids  the  licensing  of  games  of  chance,  but  the  city 
authorities  of  Sacramento  decided  about  two  years  ago  to 
ignore  the  statute,  and  have  since  permitted  faro  and  other 
inhibited  games  to  be  conducted  without  molestation,  on 
condition  that  the  owners  of  them  shall  pay  a  stated  sum 
into  the  city  treasury.  In  its  nullification  aspect,  the  ex- 
periment has  been  an  entire  success,  the  state  authorities 
having  made  no  effort  to  interfere  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  In  its  moral  aspect,  the  experiment  is  yet  under 
trial  and  debate.  The  citizens  generally  appear  to  take 
the  view  that  an  evil  which  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed 
had  better  be  regulated  than  ignored.  Others,  among 
them  such  of  the  clergy  as  have  turned  their  intellects 
upon  the  subject,  hold  that  to  license  is  to  approve,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  there  be  any  compro- 
mise with  vice  in  any  form.  As  gambling  goes  on  in  every 
city  and  town  of  the  state,  the  success  of  Sacramento  in 
her  effort  to  derive  a  revenue  from  her  gamblers  may 
tempt  other  municipalities  to  imitate  her.  This  has 
already  been  the  effect  in  Los  Angeles;  but  there  the  moral 
sentiment  proved  stronger  than  the  desire  to  lower  taxa- 
tion, for  the  Aldermen  voted  down  the  proposed  ordinance. 
The  question  is  quite  likely  to  become  before  long  a  prac- 
tical one,  upon  which  the  people  will  be  required  to  vote. 

While  there  can  be  no  defense  made  of  the  course  of 
Sacramento  in  violating  the  law,  a  good  deal  can  be  said 
for,  as  well  as  against,  the  policy  of  regulating  gambling 
by  license.  The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  is  that 
the  evil  will  exist  whether  licensed  or  not,  and  that  when 
brought  under  the  control  of  law  it  can  not  only  be  super- 
vised by  the  police,  but  made  to  lighten  the  public  burden 
which  property  in  the  honest  business  forms  has  to  bear. 
Those  who  argue  thus  contend  that  the  bad  moral  effect 
is  lessened  rather  than  increased  by  license.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  true.  The  argument  is  supported  by  neither 
reason  nor  experience.  To  license  a  vice  does  un- 
doubtedly, as  the  moralists  affirm,  make  it  less  disrepu- 
table. Moreover,  more  people  gamble  where  games  have 
a  legal  right  to  exist  than  where  they  have  not.  Once, 
in  Virginia  City,  the  writer  saw  this  edifying  picture :  A 
faro  table,  at  which  a  special  policeman  with  a  star  on  his 


breast  was  handling  the  cards  in  the  temporary  absence 
the  professional  dealer;  a  constable,  also  with  a  star, 
"keeping  cases";  the  District  Judge,  the  District  At- 
torney, a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  County  Physician  and 
several  lawyers  and  doctors  and  an  editor,  crowding 
around  making  their  bets.  Nobody  appeared  to  con- 
sider the  scene  remarkable.  All  the  players  men- 
tioned, with  the  exception  of  the  editor,  perhaps, 
moved  in  the  best  society  of  the  town.  There  was 
no  social  disgrace  attached  to  this  manner  of  amus- 
ing one's  self  there,  any  more  than  there  was  in  England 
in  the  last  century,  when  ladies  of  the  highest  fashion  ran 
faro  banks  in  their  drawing-rooms  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  guests;  when  famous  statesmen,  and  gentlemen 
of  all  ranks,  were  not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  punters. 
Faro  games,  it  is  true,  are  run  in  San  Francisco  as  well  as 
Virginia  City,  but  we  doubt  very  much  if  any  of  the  emi- 
nent Comstockers  described  would  care  to  be  seen  sneak- 
ing into  them  here.  Of  course,  the  general  social  condi- 
tions in  the  two  places  are  different,  and  account  to  some 
extent  for  the  Nevadans'  disregard  of  appearances;  but 
had  the  ban  of  illegality  been  upon  the  game,  they  would 
hardly  have  been  patronizing  it.  Thousands  of  men  who 
have  played  faro  in  Nevada,  because  the  licensed  game 
was  made  so  accessible  to  them,  never  dream  of  hunting 
for  the  concealed  lair  of  the  tiger  when  they  happen  to 
to  be  in  San  Francisco  and  other  civilized  places.  To 
license  gambling  is  to  educate  the  people,  and  especially 
the  young,  into  a  taste  for  it. 

In  our  opinion,  sound  policy  and  regard  for  morals  de- 
mand that  the  prohibitory  statute  shall  not  be  repealed. 
The  Sacramento  authorities,  moreover,  should  be  brought 
up  with  a  round  turn.  Their  audacious  disregard  of  the 
general  law  ought  not  to  be  longer  permitted  by  the  state. 


Mr.  Pixley  is  a  defiant  and  truculent  sinner.  He  feels 
neither  shame  nor  repentance  for  his  behavior  at  the 
dinner  recently  given  by  the  Bohemian  Club,  of  this  city, 
to  George  Augustus  Sala.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  paper 
he  sneers  at  the  guest  and  abuses  the  club.  Mr.  Pixley 
is,  apparently,  unable  to  perceive  wherein  he  offended. 
He  does  not  think  highly  of  Mr.  Sala  as  a  journalist, 
deeming  him  a  mere  reporter,  who  has  had  better  oppor- 
tunities than  the  most  of  his  trade  to  write  of  notable 
events.  Mr.  Pixley  holds  it  against  Mr.  Sala  that  he 
sympathized  with  the  rebels  during  the  war,  and  wrote 
offensive  things  of  the  Lincolns.  No  one  would  have 
quarreled  with  Mr.  Pixley's  judgment  or  taste  had  he 
chosen,  as  a  journalist,  to  write  and  publish  his  low 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sala's  literary  gifts,  and  to  score  him  for 
his  ridicule  of  the  Lincolns  and  his  liking  for  the  rebels. 
But  when  Mr.  Sala  became  the  guest  of  a  club  of  which 
Mr.  Pixley  is  a  member,  and  the  latter  seized  this  op- 
portunity to  lecture  Mr.  Sala  and  his  country,  recalling 
the  sins  of  both  against  America,  Mr.  Pixley  was  guilty 
of  conduct  that  was  not  only  inhospitable  but  grossly 
rude  and  stupid.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  attend 
the  dinner;  but  having  done  so,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
behave  as  nearly  like  a  gentleman  as  his  powers  in  that 
evidently  distasteful  direction  permitted. 

We  do  not  know  what  latitude  it  is  customary  for  the 
Bohemian  Club  to  allow  members  in  public  criticism  of 
itself,  but  if  Mr.  Pixley  has  not  exceeded  it,  the  club 
must  be  an  agreeable  one  for  such  as  regard  the  ordinary 
restraints  imposed  by  other  social  organizations  of  the 
kind  as  foolish  trammels  upon  manly  freedom.  Mr.  Pix- 
ley, in  his  paper,  says  of  the  Sala  dinner : 

It  was  the  usual  thing  in  the  way  of  club  banquets.  It  was  the 
usual  thing  as  a  literary  effort,  with  the  usual  toasts,  beginning 
with  "our  distinguished  guest  "  and  ending  in  the  miscellaneous 
oratorical  efforts  incident  to  the  hilarious  conviviality  that  out- 
sits anil  outdrinks  those  whom  age  and  gout  and  wives  call 
home  at  a  reasonably  early  hour  to  virtuous  couches.  .  .  . 
There  were  professional  men  at  this  banquet  who  did  not  look 
upon  newspaper  reporting  as  the  highest  calling  of  earth,  and 
who  are  impatient  when  they  think  any  guest  is  in  danger  of 
being  fly-blown  by  the  buzzing  insects  around  him,  and  maggotty 
in  the  warmth  of  an  admiration  that  comes  after  the  cork  is 
drawn.  It  was  creditable  to  the  occasion  that  the  exuberance 
of  this  sycophantic  (lattery  was  tempered  by  some  sensible  re- 
flections upon  national  questions.  .  .  .  What  occurred  after 
this  I  Mr.  Pixley's  departure  from  the  banquet]  we  do  not  know. 
Weak  brains  affected  with  strong  wine  are  apt  to  over-babble 
with  indignation  at  what  they  are  too  drunk  to  comprehend. 
Street  rumor  brings  to  our  ears  the  mutterings  of  some  of  these 
toadlets,  who,  not  having  the  opportunity  of  pouring  their  vapor- 
ings  into  Mr.  Sala's  ear  and  slobbering  their  drivel  about  him, 
have  found  vent  in  one  vacuous  daily— the  Alta — and  other  less 
dreary  because  less  frequent  weekly  journals. 

Mr.  Pixley  adds,  after  printing  what  purports  to  be  the 
substance  of  his  speech — "  It  angered  none  but  those 
driveling  idiots  who  think  the  proper  mode  of  entertaining 
a  guest  is  to  slobber  over  him." 

Perhaps  the  Bohemian  Club,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Pixley,  is  composed  largely  of  toadies,  drunkards  and 
driveling  idiots,  will  take  no  notice  of  this  extraordinary 
assault.  A  club  which  failed  at  once  to  expel  a  member 
for  such  disgraceful  treatment  of  a  guest  as  Mr.  Sala  had 
from  Mr.  Pixley,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  show  much 
sensitiveness  or  capacity  for  proper  action  when  its  own 
turn  comes  to  be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the  same 
offender. 


ro 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOUISE  MICHEL 


At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
the  London  Times  declared,  in  a  paradoxical  moment, 
that  henceforward  France  possessed  but  three  marked 
personalities  of  superior  temperament  — Renan,  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  and  Louise  Michel.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  Hugo,  Pasteur,  Lesscps,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt 
count  Cor  nothing.  Of  late  Louise  Michel  has  seen  the 
severity  of  her  imprisonment  relaxed,  in  order  to  permit 
her  to  watch  by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  mother.  A  few- 
days  ago  her  mother  died,  and  the  funeral  of  the  old  lady 
was  made  more  or  less  of  a  political  manifestation.  I  lenri 
Rochefort,  whose  statement  in  this  matter  is  not  to  be 
doubted  for  a  moment,  announces  that  Louise  Michel 
has  lost  her  reason.  Theodore  Child,  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Sun,  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  give  the  following  sketch  of  the  curious 
personality  of  the  "  Scarlet  Virgin  " : 

Louise  Michel  was  born  about  1830.  Her  mother  was 
chambermaid  at  the  Chateau  of  Vroncourt,  the  property 
of  M.  de  Mailly.  Her  father  was  a  Belgian,  of  Yesque- 
ville,  in  Luxembourg,  who  disappeared  from  the  scene 
very  early.  At  any  rate,  Louise  was  educated  at  the  cha- 
teau of  M.  de  Mailly,  the  elder,  a  strange  old  gentleman, 
whose  bible  was  the  encyclopedia,  and  who  professed  at 
the  Mine  time  the  cult  of  ( led  and  of  lean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. Louise  was  exceptionally  intelligent  and  admira- 
bly educated,  and  so,  when  by  force  of  circumstances 
she  and  her  mother  were  left  to  provide  for  themselves, 
she  was  able  at  once  to  earn  her  living  as  a  schoolmis- 
tress. We  find  her  successively  at  Audeloncourt  and 
Millieres,  in  the  Haute-Marne,  teaching  school,  writing 
verses  full  of  catholic  inspiration  and  philanthropic  pas- 
sion, composing  the  words  and  music  of  romances,  pro- 
fessing a  strong  aversion  to  marriage,  and  giving  the  gov- 
ernment inspectors  a  high  impression  of  her  qualities  and 
talents,  combined  with  the  impression  of  a  woman  of 
strange  and  exalted  character.  I  .ouise  read  Victor  Hugo's 
Chatiments,  and  her  study  of  history  led  her  to  conceive 
the  theory  that  whenever  society  is  in  a  bad  way  it  can 
be  saved  by  the  suppression  of  some  one  individual,  and 
that  the  death  of  one  man  can  preserve  whole  hecatombs 
from  death.  Just  as  Charlotte  Corday  hoped  to  save 
Prance  by  suppressing  Marat,  so  Louise  Michel,  repub- 
lican and  victim  of  Hugo's  rhetoric,  hoped  to  save  the 
France  of  her  day  by  suppressing  Napoleon  III.  This 
determination  having  been  taken,  she  had  herself  photo- 
graphed standing  at  a  table,  with  one  hand  on  a  death's 
head  and  the  other  hand  upraised  and  pointing  heaven- 
ward in  tragic  attitude.  This  photograph  was  intended 
as  a  souvenir  for  her  mother,  in  case  she  succeeded  in  her 
plan  of  suppression,  and  consequently  got  suppressed  her- 
self. Louise,  however,  pretends  that  she  never  could  get 
a  chance  of  poniarding  Napoleon  III,  and  so,  during  his 
reign,  she  contented  herself  with  mourning  confiscated 
liberty  by  means  of  a  funereo-revolutionary  uniform,  com- 
posed of  a  black  dress  and  a  black  hat,  with  a  blood-red 
rose  stuck  in  the  trimming  or  in  her  hair. 

When  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out  Louise  Michel 
at  once  joined  an  ambulance  corps,  and  when  the  terrible 
year  of  the  Commune  came  she  organized  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Union  des  Femmes,  and  presided  over 
the  Club  de  la  Revolution,  which  held  its  meetings  in 
the  Church  of  Saint  Bernard,  the  pulpit  of  which  was 
occupied  in  turn  by  different  orators.  At  the  time  of  the 
second  seige  of  Paris,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard,  she  braved  shells  and  bullets  and  went 
about  picking  up  the  wounded,  and  from  time  to  time 
taking  her  turn  at  firing  from  the  barricades.  During 
the  Commune  she  was  seized  with  her  old  craze  for  sup- 
pressing some  prominent  individual,  and  pro|>oscd  to  the 
insurrectional  government  to  go  Versailles  and  suppress 
Thiers.  The  insurrectional  government  at  first  refused, 
telling  her  lightly  that  she  could  not  even  get  through  the 
lines  and  go  to  Versailles.  Louise  thereupon  went  to 
Versailles  and  came  back  again,  simply  to  prove  that  her 
object  was  feasible;  but  this  time  she  did  not  attempt 
even  to  see  Thiers,  because  she  had  given  her  word  of 
honor.  On  her  return  to  Paris  Ferre  disarmed  her,  say- 
ing that  the  revolution  must  not  be  founded  on  a  crime. 
Thus  Louise  Michel  was  destined  to  remain  a  platonic 
Charlotte  Corday. 

In  a  private  letter  Louise  has  related  how  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  Versailles  troops— the  troops 
of  Thiers  and  Gaillifet.  She  was  wounded  during  the 
defence  of  Issy,  and  had  returned  into  the  town  to  help, 
as  best  she  could,  at  the  barricades.  She  and  two  others 
were  defending,  alone,  a  barricade  in  the  Chausee  Clig- 
nancourt,  when,  seeing  some  men  dressed  as  National 
Guards  approach,  she  ran  toward  them,  thinking  they 
were  friends  come  to  reenforce  her.  These  men  knocked 
her  down.  They  were  Versaillais  in  disguise.  But  Lou- 
ise sprang  to  her  feet  and  fled,  while  the  disguised  Ver- 
sallais  fired  on  her  and  missed.  The  next  day,  when  Louise 
went  to  see  her  mother,  she  found  that  the  Versallais, 
having  lost  the  daughter,  had  contented  themselves  with 
the  mother,  whom  they  were  intending  to  shoot  that  even- 
ing at  the  thirty-seventh  bastion.  So,  to  save  her  dear 
old  mother  Louise  gave  herself,  up  on  the  condition  that 
her  mother  be  released,  and  was  immediately  sent  to 
the  prison  of  Versailles,  where  on  the;  night  of  her  arrival, 
October  4,  187 1,  she  wrote  an  admirable  piece  of  verse, 
full  of  heavy  discouragement,  on  the  situation  of  her 
party. 

Brought  before  the  court-martial,  Louise  Michel,  al- 
ways the  victim  of  Hugo's  rhetoric  in  the  Chatiments,  was 
obstreperous,  insolent,  and  furiously  exalted.  While  re- 
fusing to  defend  or  allowing  herself  to  be  defended,  she 
did  her  best  to  prove  that  she  was  a  dangerous  character. 
"I  am  accused,"  she  said,  "  of  having  proposed  to  burn 
Paris.  Yes,  I  wished  to  oppose  a  barricade  of  flames  to 
the  army  of  Versailles.  Tnat  is  why  I  proposed  to  burn 
"'aris!  I  look  you  in  the  face,"  she  continued  to  her 
nidges.  "  You  are  the  court-martial ;  I  am  a  woman  of 
the  social  revolution.  What  is  the  good  of  defending 
myself?   It  will  not  change  your  sentence.   I  am  here  in 


your  hands ;  you  are  entirely  masters  of  my  person ;  do 
with  me  what  you  please;  but  before  sitting  down  I  wish 
to  glorify  the  memory  of  those  who  have  been  shot  at 
Satory  !  Yes,  I  proclaim  at  the  top  of  my  voice  they  are 
the  martyrs  of  that  social  revolution  of  which  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  one  of  the  promoters.  One  word  more — not 
to  defend  myself,  but  to  demand  of  you  an  irrevocable 
judgment.  You  ought  not  to  let  me  live;  for  as  long  as 
I  live  I  shall  pursue  you  with  my  hatred  and  instigate  my 
brothers  to  vengeance.  What  I  ask  of  you  is  a  place  on 
the  plain  of  Satory  with  my  brothers,  beside  our  dear 
Ferre.  If  you  do  not  shoot  me  you  will  be  miserable 
cowards !  " 

During  her  trial  Louise  Michel  displayed  an  energy 
and  a  menacing  conviction  which  none  of  her  fellow- 
prisoners  showed.  She  was  no  ordinary  criminal,  and,  if 
she  had  only  consented  to  lie  reasonable,  she  might 
even  have  been  acquitted,  for,  apart  from  her  wild  Social- 
ism, she  was  proved  to  be  a  most  worthy  woman. 

Condemned  to  transportation  for  life,  Louise  Michel 
was  taken  to  New  Caledonia,  where,  although  the 
Governor  was  ordered  to  treat  her  indulgently  and  allow 
her  certain  privileges,  she  insisted  upon  sharing  all  the 
privations  of  her  companions  in  exile,  and  made  herself 
useful  by  watching  over  the  sick  and  teaching  the  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time  she  kept  up  the  courage  of  her 
fellow-prisoners  by  preaching  Socialism  and  prophesying 
that  the  hour  of  vengeance  would  come.  She  was  the 
very  type  of  the  insubordinate  prisoner,  but  her  charity, 
her  selt-sacrifice,  which  led  her  even  to  give  her  stockings 
to  a  poor  brother  and  go  barefoot  herself,  won  her  the 
respect  of  the  prison  authorities,  who  appear  to  have  been 
brutal  enough.  Louise  Michel  must  devote  herself  to 
something.  She  does  not  love  man ;  she  has  unsexed 
herself,  and,  instead  of  being  particular,  her  love  has  be- 
come general;  she  loves  humanity,  and  she  would  give 
her  life  if  by  so  doing  she  could  benefit  those  who  suffer. 
Such  a  nature  inspires  both  admiration  and  pity. 

Thanks  to  Gam  bet ta,  the  Amnesty  bill  was  voted,  and 
one  November  day  in  1880  I  found  myself  among  the 
crowd  assembled  at  the  Western  Railway  station  to  see 
Louise  Michel  arrive.  The  "  Scarlet  Virgin  "  appeared, 
clad  in  black,  with  a  red  flower  in  her  hat  and  a  taper- 
tail,  long-legged  Canaque  cat  under  each  arm.  These 
two  cats  (which  resembled  somewhat  in  structure  small 
kangaroos),  together  with  a  volume  of  Canaque  popular 
songs  translated  into  French  verse,  were  the  only  souvenirs 
which  Louise  Michel  brought  back  from  New  Caledonia. 
I  saw  Clemenceau  and  Rochefort  kiss  her  on  the  platform 
of  the  station;  I  cheered  with  the  mob  and  ran  after  the 
cab  which  conveyed  the  heroine  to  her  home ;  and  that  is 
all  I  remember  about  her  return  to  Paris.  Immediately 
after  her  return  Louise  Michel  began  to  appear  at  public 
meetings,  and  to  make  speeches  demanding  not  ven- 
geance, but  justice,  and  abusing  Gambetta,  to  whom  she 
owed  her  liberation.  I  remember  one  meeting  in  partic- 
ular, at  the  Salle  Levis,  where  Henri  Rochefort,  shy  Pari- 
sian that  he  is,  declined  the  Presidency  in  honor  of 
Louise,  and  then  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  room  and 
hurried  down  to  the  Comedie  Francaise  to  assist  at  the  first 
performance  of  Vacquerie's  Jean  Baudry.  Louise  took 
the  chair,  and  denounced  the  tyrants  and  traitors  who 
were  oppressing  the  people  under  pretext  of  a  republic. 
The  orator  was  not  pleasing  to  look  upon,  with  her  high 
cheek  bones,  her  heavy,  underhung  jaw,  her  upper  hp 
shaded  with  an  incipient  mustache,  her  grayish,  dishev- 
eled hair,  her  small  fiery  eyes,  her  high  forehead,  and 
her  generally  unwomanly  appearance.  Her  harsh  and 
loud  voice,  too,  rendered  her  fluent  eloquence  disagree- 
able to  listen  to.  Soon  after  her  return,  too,  Louise 
edited  a  journal  called  the  Revolution  Sociak,  an  Anarch- 
ist organ,  and  wrote  frequent  letters  to  other  revolution- 
ary papers.  At  the  same  time  she  became  a  regular  lec- 
turer, going  from  meeting  to  meeting,  and  keeping  her 
cab  at  the  door,  like  a  concert-hall  "  star  "  who  sings  at 
half  a  dozen  establishments  on  the  same  evening.  Louise 
used  to  arrive  calm  and  smiling  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
turbulent  Anarchist  meetings,  mount  the  tribune  like  an 
automaton,  and  recite  her  incendiary  monologues  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  priest  recites  mass,  without  energy  or 
originality.  Once  or  twice  she  was  hissed  like  an  actress 
who  has  ceased  to  please.  About  this  time  she  tried 
novel  writing,  and  also  had  a  Polish  melodrama  called 
Nadine  played  at  the  Bouffes  du  Nord.  The  first  night 
of  this  play  was  epic.  I  went  with  an  invitation  given  by 
Louise  to  a  Legitimist  journalist.  The  invitation  was 
thus  worded:  "Laissez  passer  Monsieur  X,  partisan  du 
Roy.  Louise  Michel."  The  play  was  no  better  or  worse 
than  a  dozen  other  melodramas  that  I  have  seen,  but  the 
spectators  had  come  to  laugh.  Journalists,  cocottes, 
actresses,  club  men,  bankers,  gommeux,  all  wished  to  see 
the  play  of  the  "angel  of  dynamite";  many  had  paid 
eight  dollars  for  a  stall  and  twenty  dollars  for  a  box. 
Never  before  had  such  a  brilliant  and  frivolous  company 
been  assembled  in  this  distant  and  democratic  theater. 
However,  the  audience  was  not  serious,  and  so,  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last,  the  house  was  in  an  uproar;  the 
gallery  flung  orange-peel  at  the  stalls,  and  the  occupants 
of  the  stalls  opened  their  umbrellas,  so  that  at  last  the 
floor  of  the  theater  looked  like  the  flags  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change on  a  rainy  day. 

In  March,  1883,  just  when  the  popularity  of  this  "  wan- 
dering soul "  of  the  revolution  seemed  to  be  waning,  and 
her  Anarchist  eloquence  losing  its  influence  over  the  pub- 
lic of  Socialist  meetings,  she  took  part  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Place  des  Invalides,  and,  holding  aloft  a  black 
flag,  she  led  the  mob  that  pillaged  the  bakers'  shops.  She 
was  arrested  with  several  others,  and  when  asked  why  she 
acted  thus,  she  naively  replied :  "  My  friends  asked  me  to 
lead  them.  I  could  not  refuse."  In  this  case  again,  as 
before  the  court-martial  in  187 1,  Louise  Michel  refused 
to  defend  herself,  or  allow  herself  to  be  defended,  for  fear 
that  her  defense  might  involve  the  accusation  of  her  fel- 
low-prisoners. She  refused  even  to  allow  the  representa- 
tive of  a  prominent  newspaper  to  read  to  the  jury  his 
report,  proving  that  she  took  no  part  in  the  pillage  of  the 
bakers'  shops.  She  saw  here  an  opportunity  for  self-sacri- 
fice; she  was  the  victim  of  her  illusions  and  her  good 


heart,  and  she  was  condemned.  Since  then  Louise  Michel 
has  been  imprisoned  in  the  Central  Penitentiary,  at  Cler- 
mont. Recently,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  M.  Clem- 
enceau and  other  Radical  deputies,  she  was  transferred 
to  the  St.  Lazare  prison,  at  Paris,  and  allowed  to  pass 
the  day  at  the  bedside  of  her  dying  mother;  and  it  was 
during  the  performance  of  this  sad  duty  that  Rochefort 
and  other  friends  first  noticed  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
hallucinations,  and  finally  that  her  reason  was  gone. 
I  [enceforward  her  place  is  no  longer  in  a  prison,  but  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

By  her  personal  courage,  the  dignity  of  her  life  and  the 
unselfishness  of  her  nature,  and  her  community  of  tem- 
perament with  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Louise  Michel  was  a  dan- 
gerous ]x.'rsonality.  She  had  influence  enough  over  the 
crowd  to  foment  disorder  at  any  moment,  even  when  her 
popularity  seemed  to  be  declining.  But  what  did  she 
wish?  What  was  the  aim  of  her  agitation?  What  was 
the  mission  of  the  Anarchist  party  to  which  she  belonged? 
It  would  require  more  space  than  is  at  my  disposal  to-day 
to  develop  the  actual  position  of  Socialism  and  Anarchy  in 
France,  but  I  am  able,  nevertheless,  to  give  ideas  expressed 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions  put  to  her  in  an  inter- 
view three  years  ago  by  the  present  writer. 

"  I  am  systematically  an  Anarchist,"  said  Louise. 
''The  quarrels  of  schools  are  nothing  to  me.  Each  of 
these  schools  seems  to  me  to  provide  merely  one  of  the 
stages  through  which  society  is  going  to  pass — Socialism, 
Communism,  Anarchy.  Socialism,  to  which  we  are  com- 
ing, w  ill  realize  and  humanize  justice.  Communism  will 
perfect  this  new  state,  which  will  have  its  last  expression 
in  Anarchy.  In  Anarchy  each  being  will  have  attained 
his  complete  development.  Perhaps  new  senses  will  be 
found.  Man,  having  attained  his  plenitude,  being  no 
longer  hungry,  nor  cold,  nor  afflicted  by  any  of  the 
miseries  of  the  present  time,  will  be  good.  Then  there 
will  be  no  longer  any  law,  or  any  police,  or  any  govern- 
ment— simply  Anarchy.  All  that  we  see  of  this  era  is  a 
pretty,  sublime  illumination  of  justice." 

"  This  will  be  the  realization  of  the  ideal? "  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "for  from  these  summits  other 
summits  w  ill  be  seen.  The  forces  of  humanity  will  be 
turned  toward  science,  and  will  throw  down  the  obstacles 
which  now  prevent  the  conquest  of  nature." 

"  I  have  often  heard  you  preach  riot  and  revolution, 
with  bloodshed." 

"  No.  I  have  only  said  that  we  must  not  fear  to  kill 
one  man  in  order  to  save  a  hundred." 

"  Then  you  approve  Felix  Pyat's  theory  of  regicide?  " 

"  Absolutely.  It  is  the  system  that  the  Nihilists  em- 
ploy." 

"  You  are  a  materialist  and  an  atheist? 

"  Yes;  because  I  have  found  that  the  idea  of  God  and 
of  eternal  recompenses  is  the  root  of  all  tyranny.  I  was 
a  Catholic  because  I  had  some  poetry  in  my  nature.  I 
used  to  admire  the  martyrs  of  the  Circus  and  the  con- 
spirators of  the  Catacombs.  When  I  was  a  girl  I  should 
have  gladly  become  a  Sister  of  Charity.  Now  that  I 
have  become  a  materialist,  I  am  still  a  fanatic,  and  I 
have  devoted  myself  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  as  in 
my  days  of  faith  I  should  have  devoted  myself  to  God. 
To-day  I  am  still  with  the  martyrs  of  the  Circus.  You 
see  that  social  revolution  and  materialism  are  bound  up 
together,  just  as  the  idea  of  God  is  bound  up  with  the 
tyrannies  of  the  society  of  the  past.  A  new  world  is 
coming  into  existence.  It  is  still  in  its  heroic  age.  It 
has  its  poets,  its  bards,  and  its  martyrs,  as  is  the  case  at 
each  renovation  of  humanity." 

"  Then,  in  your  opinion,  good  and  evil  have  no  ulte- 
rior sanction?  " 

"  None  but  the  austere  joys  of  conscience." 

Such,  in  brief,  has  been  her  life,  and  such,  in  all  their 
vagueness,  are  the  main  theories  of  Louise  Michel.  We 
are  as  yet  too  much  her  contemporaries  to  judge  her. 
We  can  only  admire  her  courage,  her  unfailing  devotion 
to  her  cause,  her  splendid  qualities  of  self-sacrifice,  while 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  pity  her  as  a  martyr.  As 
for  the  influence  she  has  had  and  will  still  have  on  the  rev- 
olutionary elements  of  the  population  of  Paris,  we  must 
leave  the  examination  of  that  part  to  the  future  historian 
of  the  great  Socialist  movement  now  in  progress  in  the 
French  capital.  

Men  whom  we  do  not  respect  overmuch  have  good 
streaks  in  their  makeup  sometimes.  I  found  this  out  one 
cold  night  a  couple  of  winters  ago  when,  over  on  the  east 
side,  shivering  in  the  cold,  I  ran  against  a  man  who  carried 
a  market  basket  filled  with  meat  and  groceries  for  a  desti- 
tute family.  The  man  was  Russell  Sage,  the  same  man 
who  only  a  day  or  two  before  had  worked  himself  into  a 
fury,  and  threatened  to  discharge  an  office  boy  who,  sent 
out  for  the  millionaire  broker's  lunch,  had  squandered 
thirteen  cents  for  a  sandwich  when  ten  cents  had  been  the 
price  a  couple  of  blocks  further  away.  When  I  met  Mr. 
Sage  and  his  basket  the  atmosphere  warmed  up  about 
fifty  degrees  all  of  a  sudden.  I  was  too  much  amazed  to 
shiver.  And  I  really  believe  the  old  man  was  ashamed 
of  the  exhibition  he  was  making  of  himself.  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  not  tell  the  story  down  town ;  there  were 
wicked  brokers  down  there,  he  said,  who  would  think  it 
was  funny. 

So  much  for  preface  to  a  story  about  another  man  who 
in  a  little  more  frantic  way  has  tempted  the  public  to 
lively  criticisms.  Out  on  Long  Island  a  year  and  a  half 
or  so  ago  an  Englishman  with  a  large  family  came  to  grief, 
fell  sick,  and  became  distressingly  destitute.  A  little 
child,  a  girl  not  much  more  than  a  half  dozen  years  old, 
sat  crying  in  front  of  the  house.  A  passer-by  observed 
her  grief  and  asked  questions.  That  night  a  doctor  went 
to  the  sick  house,  and  a  grocer's  visit  followed.  The 
stranger  who  was  responsible  for  this  charity  was  an  Irish- 
man; it  was — how  like  a  fairy  story  this  sounds — it  was 
O'Donovan  Rossa.  I  get  this  bit  of  a  history  from  a 
source  that  allows  of  little  question  as  to  its  truth.  Rus- 
sell Sage  and  O'Donovan  Rossa,  as  succorers  of  the  poor 
and  distressed,  are  temptations  to  Barnura. — Halston,  in 
New  York  Times, 
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A  WOMANLESS  WONDERLAND. 


Mr.  P.  Donan,  a  lonely  denizen  of  Devil's  Lake,  Da- 
kota, sends,  under  date  of  February  ist,  this  wild  yet 
tender  whoop  to  the  New  York  Sun: 

Cupid  is  a  queer  little  chap,  and  the  older  he  grows  the 
crankier  he  gets.  He  is  a  bigger  fool-maker  to-day  than 
he  was  four  thousand  years  ago,  when  he  induced 
Colonel  Samson,  the  great  original  lion-tail-twister  and 
congressional-jawbone-swinger,  to  lay  his  wool  and  his 
glory  in  the  lap  of  a  half  negro,  Delilah.  He  is  a  more 
resistless  moral-tangler  and  common-sense-smasher  in  this 
109th  year  of  Yankee  Doodle  than  when  he  made  the 
Psalmist  David  a  Mormon  and  an  assassin.  He  is  a 
more  egregious  ninny-breeder  now  than  when  he  led  all 
Homer's  heroes  on  that  wild  Grecian  bender  after  the 
Sarah  Bernhardt  of  the  Trojan  era.  He  is  a  more  ineffa- 
ble idiot-manufacturer  this  moment  than  when,  twenty 
centuries  agone,  he  wheedled  Mark  Antony— the  ances- 
tor of  Susan  B.,  who  spells  it  with  an  "  h  " — into  casting 
aside  the  scepter  of  the  word  for  a  nappy-pated  Egyptian 
mulattress.  He  is  a  more  unconscionable  heathen,  amid 
all  our  nineteenth  century  blaze  of  gospel  light  and  liberty, 
than  when  he  and  his  scant-shirted  mamma,  Mrs.  Venus, 
led  the  pagan  orgies  of  Athenian  damsels  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  ancient  olive  groves.  He  is  creation's  mar- 
plot, dignity's  dethroner,  reason's  upsetter  and  scoffer. 

Fang  of  hydrophobic  cur  never  punched  as  many  mad- 
cap fancies  into  its  victim's  body  as  the  slightest  graze  of 
one  of  his  tiny  molasses-candy  shafts.  Aged  Senators, 
slightly  stricken,  oil  their  rusty  joints  and  caper  around 
infantile  treasury  clerkesses,  like  hand-organ  monkeys 
with  ringworms  on  their  Darwinian  continuations.  Old 
women,  toothless  and  shriveled,  touched  by  the  pestifer- 
ous little  archer  who  lurks  in  rosebuds  and  cabbage-heads, 
plaster  their  graveyard  countenances  with  enamels  and 
paints  enough  to  gorge  a  camp  of  Kickapoo  squaws,  swing 
gawds  and  gewgaws  to  every  available  protuberance,  pile 
on  sweet-sixteen  toggery,  and  smirk  and  giggle  in  a  style 
that  would  drive  a  whole  bedlam  of  ordinary  lunatics  to 
suicide.  Seventy-year-old  Christiancys  go  spooneying 
after  sixteen-yearling  girl  clerks.  Antiquated  Major  Gen- 
eral Harneys,  after  escaping  cannon,  musketry,  bombs, 
and  scalping  knives  for  a  century  or  more,  tumble  before 
the  smiles  and  wiles  of  buxom,  petticoated  private  secre- 
taries; queenly  Widow  Hickses  flirt  with  octogenarian 
O'Conors,  and  elope  with  antediluvian  Tom  Lords; 
and  she  Methuselahs,  like  Burdett-Coutts,  surrender 
$500,000  a  year  for  the  pleasure  of  calling  a  lackadaisical 
lily-boy  Bartlett  "hubby." 

The  bigger  the  folly  the  surer  the  stroke.  No  man 
ever  was  truly  in  love  who  did  not  make  a  joyous  ass 
of  himself,  and  the  huger  the  ears  the  purer  the  flame. 
No  woman  ever  loved  who  was  not  prepared  to  discount 
a  whole  as-silly-um  of  man-iacs  at  a  moment's  notice. 
No  freak  is  too  wild,  no  vagary  too  monstrous.  Eagles 
mate  with  moles,  and  swans  with  hedgehogs.  Tom 
Thumbs  pipe  for  she  Goliaths;  sons  of  Anak  wed  human 
hummingbirds;  mighty-brained  heroes  and  statesmen 
rave  over  inane  little  butterflies,  puny  wax  dolls  and  taffy- 
faced  pigmies;  kings  bow  down  to  ballet  dancers,  and 
queens  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  cooks  and  coachmen; 
and  in  all  lands  and  climes,  in  every  condition  and  state, 
the  Cupid-wounded  gosling  and  goslingess  have  a  hard 
road  to  travel  to  a  paradise  of  squash — an  imaginary  elys- 
ium,  whose  roses  are  too  often  rue. 

All  masculinity  is  doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  smit- 
ten, punctured,  harpooned,  and  sheltered  beneath  the 
mantle  or  wings — whichever  he  wears — of  swift-coming 
Saint  Valentine.  I  wish  to  tell  all  womankind  that  no- 
where else  on  earth  is  that  smiting,  puncturing  and 
harpooning  so  easily  done;  nowhere  else  beneath  the 
sapphirean  dome  of  heaven  does  Cupid,  the  Lilliputian 
gizzard-piercer,  come  so  near  having,  like  death,  all'  sea- 
sons for  his  own ;  nowhere  else  in  all  the  grand  rounds  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  peeping  stars  are  the  victims  so 
plentiful  and  so  readily  catchable,  crazable  and  smash- 
able as  in  the  vast  imperial  regions  of  the  new  Northwest, 
the  womanless  wonderland  of  the  world. 

Girls  of  America,  look  at  Dakota,  with  four  and  a  half 
men  and  boys  to  every  woman  and  girl !  Thousands  of 
young  and  enterprising  men,  bonanza  farmers  and  miners, 
raisers  of  gold  and  golden  grain,  bankers,  merchants, 
town-site  proprietors  and  boomers,  mining  engineers  and 
experts,  lawyers,  doctors,  ranchmen,  army  officers  and 
millionaire  editors,  coming  Congressmen,  Governors, 
Senators,  and  constables  of  the  proud,  soon-to-be  North- 
western giantess  of  the' Union  sisterhood,  all  dying  to  be 
struck  with  jeweled  shafts,  rendering  even  the  misery  of 
it  delicious.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  young  men  of 
noble  heart  and  brain  and  brawn,  too  brave  and  tender 
and  true  to  be  wasted,  all  sighing  and  longing  to  be  heart- 
spitted,  gigged  like  sentimental  flounders — and  not  one 
marriageable  girl  to  every  half-hundred  of  them  !  Nearly 
every  town  in  this  greatest  and  grandest  of  the  territories 
is  in  the  same  deplorable  fix,  counting  its  girls  oyer  every 
night  as  carefully  as  old-time  ladies  do  their  chickens  or 
spoons,  and  never  able,  by  any  arithmetic,  to  scare  up 
more  than  one  to  every  fifty  fellows.  The  whole  great 
American  Northwest  groans  under  the  woes  of  a  similar 
destitution.  Think  of  a  single  missionary  in  .Manitoba, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  with  eight  hundred  bachelors 
under  his  charge,  and  not  one  weddable  girl  or  gushing 
widow ! 

Girls  of  the  woman-crowded,  old-maid-accumulating 
older  states,  here  is  the  field  for  you ;  here  you  are  need- 
ed ;  here  you  are  at  a  premium ;  here  you  are  sure  of  a 
dozen  husbands  apiece,  if  you  want  them.  Here  is  an 
empire,  stretching  two  thousand  miles  to  the  north  and 
west,  up  the  Saskatchewan  and  across  the  mighty  Rockies 
to  the  golden  slopes  of  the  Pacific — an  empire  vaster  and 
grander,  more  fertile  and  beautiful  and  glorious,  than  ever 
Rome's  gilded  eagles  glittered  over  in  ner  palmiest  days 
of  power  and  pomp  and  pride — that  waits  the  coming  of 
its  mistresses,  its  princesses,  and  queens.  It  is  ready  to 
fling  all  its  glories  and  its  fellows  at  your  feet.  Without 
you  it  is  doomed  to  be  a  vast,  sky-roofed,  horizon-walled 


prison  house  of  hapless,  hopeless  satyrs,  a  masculine 
wilderness,  a  womanless  realm. 

Come  West,  young  women,  come  Northwest ;  and 
stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  coming,  but  come  at 
once.  Every  one  of  you  is  guaranteed  to  strike  a  mascu- 
line bonanza  in  ninety  days'  time. 


PRISONERS  OF  IIOrE. 


Within  a  narrow  cell 

A  captive  lies. 
Beyond  his  prison  bars 

The  summer  skies 
Are  smiling  in  the  earth's 

Uplifted  face— 
And,  far  away,  the  hills 

And  clouds  embrace. 

And  while  of  boundless  plains, 

Unfettered  streams 
Anil  shady  forest  depths, 

He  sadly  dreams, 
His  listening  ear  is  bent : 

Some  foot  may  be 
Approaching,  even  now, 

1  o  set  him  free. 

So  in  its  narrow  cell 

The  spirit  lies, 
And  dreams  of  all  the  joys 

Of  paradise, 
And  listens  lor  the  whirr 

Of  rushing  wings, 
As  Ucd's  swift  messenger 

Deliverance  brings. 

Virginia  B.  Harrison. 


SHE  IS  NOT  FAIR  TO  OUTWARD  VIEW. 


She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view, 

As  many  maidens  be; 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me. 
Oh,  then  1  saw  her  eye  was  bright — 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold; 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply; 
And  yet  I  cease  not  to  behold 

The  love-light  in  her  eye. 
Her  very  frowns  are  bettei  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are! 

  Hartly  Coleridge. 


FAME. 


It  is  twenty  years  since  Miriam  died, 

Crooked  and  lame; 
She  was  beautiful  once  with  youth  and  pride, 

And  dreamed  of  fame. 

A  great  man  saw  her  and  heard  her  speak, 

Passing  one  day — 
Saw  her  and  called  her  and  kissed  her  cheek, 

And  rode  away. 

Ninety  years  of  pleasures  and  pains, 

Trouble  and  bliss! 
Only  a  moment's  look  remains, 

And  a  soldier's  kiss! 

For  this  the  gossips  recall  her  youth 

And  speak  ner  name. 
What  more  was  it  she  wished,  in  truth? 

Has  she  not  fame?  Dora  Read  Goodale. 


THE  INNER  VISION. 


Most  sweet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 

To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  there  be  or  none, 
While  a  fair  region  round  the  traveler  lies 

Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon; 
Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene, 

The  work  of  fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 
Ol  meditation  slipping  in  between 

The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 
If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  Irom  that  day 

Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  muse. 
With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of  our.  way, 

VVhate'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse, 

The  mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  biy. 

William  Wordsworth. 


SONNET. 


My  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shouldst  die; 

Albeit  I  ask  no  fairer  life  than  this 

Whose  numbering-clock  is  still  thy  gentle  kiss, 
While  Time  and  Peace  with  hands  unlocked  fly. 
Yet  care  I  not  where  in  eternity 

We  live  and  love,  well  knowing  that  there  is 

No  backward  step  for  those  who  feel  the  bliss 
Of  faith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings  high. 

Love  hath  so  purified  my  being's  core, 
Meseems  I  scarcely  should  be  startled, -even, 

To  find  some  morn  that  thou  hadst  gone  before; 
Since,  with  thy  love,  this  knowledge  was  given, 

Which  each  calm  day  doth  strengnthen  more  and  more, 
That  they  who  love  are  but  one  step  from  heaven. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


\\  HY? 


Why  came  the  rose?    Because  the  sun,  in  shining, 
Found  in  the  mold  some  atoms  rare  and  fine, 

And  stooping,  drew  and  warmed  them  into  growing — 
Dust,  with  the  spirit's  mystic  countersign. 

What  made  the  perfume?    All  his  wondrous  kisses 
Fell  on  the  sweet  red  mouth,  till,  lost  to  sight, 

The  love  became  too  exquisite,  and  vanished 
Into  a  viewless  rapture  of  the  night. 

Why  did  the  rose  die?    Ah,  why  ask  the  question? 

There  is  a  time  to  love,  a  time  to  give. 
She  perished  gladly,  folding  close  the  secret 

Wherein  is  garnered  what. it  is  to  live. 

Mary  Louise  Ritter, 


Iio.V  CYRUS  SKINNER. 


TO   THE    GRADUATING    CLASS    OF    THE    HARVARD  LAW- 
SCHOOL. 


(The  same  being  the  speech  which  he  did  not  deliver,  the  other 
one  having  been  reported  2,017  times  for  the  great  dailies.) 

My  Young  Friends  and  Fellow-Members  of  my  Profes- 
sion :  I  congratulate  you  u|>on  your  successful  entrance 
into  professional  life.  I  regret  that  owing  to  circum- 
stances— about  sixty-eight  of  them — over  w  hich  I  have  no 
control,  I  am  getting  out.  You  want  to  know  how  to 
achieve  fame  and  fortune,  just  as  I  have  done.  I  hate  to 
break  my  rule  of  never  imparting  information  without  a 
handsome  retainer;  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case. 

In  the  first  place,  be  ostentatious.  Talk  about  your 
cases  whenever  and  wherever  you  can.  If  you  hear  a 
good  story  or  an  interesting  occurrence,  tell  it  as  having 
occurred  to  a  client.  Call  every  friend  and  acquaintance 
a  client, especially  when  talking  about  them.  Have  your 
name  in  public  print  as  much  as  you  can.  Cultivate 
reporters  (a  beer  or  a  cocktail  will  do  the  business)  and 
make  editors  your  bosom  companions.  When  you  attend 
parties,  sociables,  funerals  or  balls,  make  it  a  point  that 
you  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  distinguished  guests  of 
the  occasion.  Make  every  one  your  audience,  so  as  to 
keep  in  forensic  practice.  Why  nave  friends,  if  you  can- 
not use  them? 

In  the  second  place,  be  patriotic,  join  a  political  or- 
ganization, the  larger  the  better,  and  be  elected  an  officer 
or  a  delegate  to  a  higher  central  body.  When  called 
upon  to  deliver  an  impromptu  address,  be  sure  to  have  a 
short  one  carefully  prepared  in  your  inside  pocket.  Take 
an  active  part  especially  in  all  "reform  movements." 
They  are  ten  times  better  advertised  than  ordinary  affairs. 
As  one  of  a  "  Committee  of  Fifty,"  you  shine  to  far 
greater  advantage  than  as  one  of  the  great  many.  Be- 
sides, it  pays  to  pose  as  a  reformer.  Property-owners  and 
wealthy  old  maids  admire  such  conduct,  and  pay  in  pro- 
portion. 

In  the  third  place,  be  religious.  Never  swear,  unless  it 
be  at  your  office-boy  or  clerk,  when  you  are  alone  with 
him,  or  else  in  company  of  some  bluff,  profane,  but  pe- 
cunious  client.  Attend  church  and  prayer-meeting,  Sun- 
day school  and  anniversary.  A  lawyer  of  any  ability  can 
make  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  out  of  the  poorest 
chapel.  When  you  hear  of  any  trouble  or  any  event  that 
may  need  an  attorney's  aid,  immediately  make  your  exist- 
ence known  to  the  most  interested  parties.  Don't  do  this 
carelessly,  but  very  quietly  and  with  diplomacy.  For  the 
same  reason,  belong  to  such  clubs  as  do  not  require  too 
much  time.  Attend  only  on  state  occasions,  and  then  go 
ready  to  speak,  quarrel  or  advise  without  apparent  warn- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  fourth  place,  be  prudent.  If  you  have  a  knack 
at  writing,  devote  yourself  to  dreary,  long-winded  and 
erudite  articles.  Write  things  that  produce  sleep,  and 
never  those  that  brighten  life.  I  knew  a  lawyer  who  lost 
two  solid  clients  by  a  little  poem  he  published.  I  know 
another  who  doubled  his  practice  by  an  unintelligible 
essay  on  "  Benevolent  Cross-Remainders."  Don't  read 
too  much.  If  you  do,  you'll  soon  come  to  be  called 
"one  of  those  literary  chaps,"  and  that  injures  a  man's 
market  value.  It  is  well,  however,  to  belong  to  some 
large  fashionable  library,  and  to  be  seen  going  in  and  out 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  a  huge  book  under  your 
arm.  Be  sure,  though,  to  change  the  book  at  regular 
intervals. 

In  the  fifth  place,  be  just — to  yourself.  Send  charity 
cases  and  poor  devils  to  some  younger  lawyer,  with  the 
message  that  you'll  assist  in  all  knotty  points.  All  cases 
containing  money  handle  carefully  and  nurse  with  all 
your  ability.  At  the  outset  strike  for  a  heavy  retainer 
and  counsel-fee.  This  is  when  the  iron  is  hot.  When 
the  client  cools  off,  he  will  spend  more  in  the  idea  of  get- 
ting back  a  part  of  what  he  has  already  paid.  Charge 
twice  what  your  work  is  worth.  If  your  client  objects, 
you  can  make  a  reduction  and  still  lose  nothing.  If  he 
doesn't,  you  are  so  much  the  better  off.  Lend  money 
only  on  collateral,  and  then  at  the  highest  market  rate  of 
interest.  Don't  be  afraid,  for  it  is  about  impossible  to 
prove  usury  against  a  lawyer.  What  money  you  throw 
away  in  charity,  let  it  always  be  by  means  of  subscription- 
lists,  on  which  have  your  name  well  at  the  head.  In 
your  vices,  make  your  clients  bear  the  brunt.  As  coun- 
sel for  a  liquor-merchant  or  cigar-dealer,  you  can  procure 
their  wares  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  When  out  with  the 
boys,  you  can  always  charge  it  to  professional  matters, 
and  so  avert  all  scandal. 

In  the  sixth  place,  be  business-like.  Law  is  a  business, 
and  no  more.  No  matter  how  painful  his  or  her  story,  do 
not  let  your  sympathy  for  the  client  shut  out  the  goal  of 
hard  cash.  For  this  reason,  keep  business  acquaintances 
at  arm's  length,  and  your  heart  well  bound  in  law-sheep 
and  tied  up  with  red  tape. 

There  arc  other  minor  parts  I  might  enlarge  upon,  but 
these  are  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  least  experienced. 
Their  observance  means  emolument,  and  emolument 
almost  invariably  implies  fame.  They  put  me  where  I 
am  to-day,  and  have  been  the  compass  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  jurists  of  the  land. — Puck. 


Not  long  since,  a  man  about  forty,  looking  profoundly 
sad,  stepped  into  the  morgue  in  Paris  to  claim  the  body 
of  a  friend  and  relative,  Jacques  Dubois,  recently  fished 
up  out  of  the  river. 

"  Have  you  any  means  of  identifying  the  body?"  the 
man  in  charge  inquired. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  applicant.  "  He  is  easy  enough 
to  tell.    He  was  deaf!" 


Official  statistics  show  that  no  fewer  than  20,667  Per" 
sons  died  from  snake  bites  in  India  last  year.  More  than 
five  times  that  number  died  from  snake-bite  "  antidote  " 
in  this  country  during  the  same  period. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


In  the  family,  as  in  the  state,  the  best  source  of  wealth  is  economy. — Cicero. 

The  season  of  spring  openings  is  at  hand,  and  we  are 
soon  to  be  favored  with  glimpses  of  things  to  be.  I  won- 
der if  any  lady  in  the  city  will  believe  me  when  I  say  one 
can  shop  as  cheaply  and  be  served  as  well  here  in  silk 
dress  goods  as  in  I  .ondon  or  Paris.  The  same  grade  of 
eros  grain  silk  sold  at  the  White  House  or  O'Connor  & 
Moffat's  for  $2  50  |>er  yard  is  sold  at  i2f.  or  $2  40  per  yard 
in  Paris,  while  in  London  it  is  valued  at  half  a  sovereign. 
W  hen  it  is  remembered  that  our  merchants  pay  sixty 
per  cent  duty,  the  wonder  increases,  and  is  not  wholly 
allayed  by  the  explanation  that  the  goods  are  invoiced  to 
custom-house  officers  at  thirty-five  per  cent  discount. 
American  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  import  direct 
from  Paris  or  from  leading  manufacturers,  but  they  may 
contract  for  goods  at  so  much  per  yard  laid  down  in  New 
York.  The  margin  of  profit  made  on  silks  by  Pacific 
coast  merchants  is  very  small,  owing  to  sharp  competi- 
tion, capricious  trade,  and  the  demand  for  low-priced 
goods. 

In  London  and  Paris  the  social  lines  are  much  more 
distinct  than  here,  and  the  lines  of  trade  much  more  re- 
liable. In  either  city  the  fashionable  and  upper  classes 
deal  only  at  first-class  houses,  and  would  rather  pay  the 
difference  in  price  than  lose  caste  by  going  into  a  less 
fashionable  quarter.  Hence  the  houses  they  patronize 
have  a  business  that  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year. 
They  charge  high  prices,  and  are  sure  of  patronage.  As 
rents  are  not  higher  than  here,  and  wages  are  much  lower, 
to  say  nothing  of  freights  and  import  duties,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  more  profitable  their  business  is.  In  Paris, 
on  any  of  the  fashionable  boulevards,  everything  in  the 
way  of  fashionable  clothing  is  as  high  as  here.  The  Bon 
Marche — the  largest  establishment  in  the  world,  with  its 
two  thousand  employes,  seven  hundred  of  whom  are 
women — furnishes  everything  one  would  want,  from  the 
merest  trifle  to  a  housekeeping  outfit,  everything  first- 
class;  and  there  are  twenty  carriages,  with  handsome 
thoroughbred  spans,  to  deliver  the  goods  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  In  this  wonderful  establishment  there  is 
every  convenience,  and  shopping  is  made  a  luxury;  but 
it  must  be  paid  for.  The  noblesse  and  riche  et  bourgeoisie 
only  allow  themselves  the  privilege  of  buying  their  dresses 
at  this  house.  The  classe  oitvrieres  go  on  another  street, 
and  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  upper  classes  in 
shopping  any  more  than  socially.  The  Louvre  is  an- 
other famous  Parisian  house,  and  the  dresses  and  hats 
made  by  this  house  are  inimitable  in  style  and  prices. 
The  same  is  true  of  Regent  and  Oxford  streets,  in  the 
the  famous  West  End,  London.  There  class  distinctions 
are  recognized  by  the  trade,  and  supplied  accordingly. 
The  house  of  Peter  J .  Robinson  &  Sons  never  lowers  its 
prices,  except  at  the  annual  clearance  sales,  which  be- 
gin on  the  1st  of  January  each  year.  Such  a  thing  as 
"  slaughtering  "  goods  at  the  close  of  each  season  is  an 
unheard-of  thing  in  Europe.  All  leading  houses  make  a 
clearance  sale  once  a  year  only,  as  their  trade  is  exclusive 
and  the  demand  steady. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  tendency  to  become  less  cos- 
mopolitan, and  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  understood  that 
from  Fourteenth  street  to  Fifth  avenue  only  the  wealthy 
and  fashionable  may  shop.  Lord  &  Taylor  and  Arnold 
&  Constable  have  establishments  that  rank  with  any  first- 
class  houses  in  the  world.  They  have  elegant  goods,  and 
sell  them  at  European  prices,  or  even  less.  In  Paris  and 
London  not  only  are  the  goods  valued  high,  but  the  artist- 
tic  skill  that  fashions  them  into  wearing  apparel  ranks 
with  any  other  fine  art,  and  people  must  pay  the  prices 
exacted  if  they  utilize  this  skill.  Worth  and  Redfern 
have  amassed  enormous  fortunes  in  dressmaking.  Red- 
fern  &  Sons  have  a  house  in  New  York,  so  that  Ameri- 
cans are  to  have  a  "  man  dressmaker  "  of  royal  favor  to  set 
the  fashions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Worth  has  improved 
the  entire  method  of  dressmaking,  but  he  has  not  lowered 
prices.  It  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  have  a  dress  made  at 
a  fashionable  establishment  than  it  used  to,  and  imported 
dresses  are  so  fabulously  high  that  no  house  can  afford 
to  keep  them  in  stock.  With  labor  so  much  higher  here, 
and  facilities  poorer,  American  dealers  are  forced  to 
handle  goods  on  a  smaller  profit,  and,  to  compete  among 
themselves,  must  handle  poorer  grades. 

As  soon  as  samples  of  incoming  styles  are  received  in 
New  York  they  are  forwarded  to  San  Francisco,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  Chicago.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
San  Francisco  has  the  first  choice,  because  of  the  distance 
and  early  seasons,  so  that  new  styles  are  on  exhibition  here 
before  they  are  in  any  city  outside  of  New  York.  There 
is  something  in  the  local  taste  of  San  Francisco  ladies 
that  makes  them  different  from  those  of  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  Fashions  are  exhibited  here  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  transported,  but  it  depends  almost  on  a  whim  as 
to  whether  they  are  adopted  when  they  arrive.  To  avoid 
loss  entailed  by  non-patronage,  merchants  have  learned 
to  bring  only  samples  of  new  fashions,  and  try  them  before 
ordering  a  stock.  For  the  first  two  months  of  a  season 
fashionable  goods  are  sold  comparatively  high.  After 
hat  they  are  marked  down  and  sold  at  or  below  actual 
cost. 

Keane  Bros.,  with  commendable  enterprise,  have  been 


handling  the  black  gros  grain  silk  made  at  San  Jose,  by 
A.  Sauffrignon  &  Co.,  of  Lyons,  France,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  the  very  best  silk  ever  made  in 
the  United  States.  This  matchless  silk  is  made  in  full 
width,  and  is  equal  in  quality  to  any  $2  50  French  silk  in 
the  market.  It  is  warranted  pure  dye,  and  dust  proof. 
The  goods  are  very  heavy,  and  of  medium  fine  cord.  So 
far,  these  silks  are  made  in  black  only,  and  are  sold  at 
two  dollars  per  yard.  The  firm  sent  a  handsome  piece  to 
New  Orleans,  where  it  has  been  very  much  admired,  and 
has  also  been  the  means  of  several  orders  being  received 
from  the  interior  for  the  silk. 

Carlsen  &  Currier,  agents  for  Belding  Bros  silks,  who 
own  the  silk  mill  in  this  city,  are  able  to  compete  very 
successfully  with  the  English  sewing  and  embroidery  silks 
in  Australia,  although  English  silks  are  very  much 
chea|x;r.  The  English  goods  is  made  from  the  spun  silk, 
while  American  sewing  and  embroidery  silks  are  made 
of  reeled  silk.  Button-hole  twist  is  sold  by  English  firms 
at  twelve  cents  per  dozen,  while  Carlsen  <!v_  Currier  receive 
twenty  cents  for  their  silks,  besides  the  freight.  American 
silk  thread,  both  for  machine  and  embroidery,  is  of  a  su- 
perior quality  to  any  European  silk,  and  is  put  up  in  much 
better  style.  English  spool  silk  is  clumsily  handled,  and 
the  spools  are  unwieldy.  Recently  an  agent  for  a  Yienna 
house  called  upon  Messrs.  Carlsen  &  Currier,  and  asked 
to  see  samples  of  their  silk— a  request  which  was  readily 
granted.  He  stated  his  business,  and  after  examining  the 
Samples  refused  to  show  his  own,  saying,  frankly,  "If  I 
were  to  write  home  just  what  I  have  seen,  my  statement 
would  not  be  believed.  You  are  at  least  twenty-five  years 
in  advance  of  Europe  in  your  method  of  putting  up  silk 
thread  for  the  market."  He  was  then  shown  over  the 
mill  where  the  goods  are  made,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  machinery.  About  forty  girls  are  employed  by  Messrs. 
Carlsen  &  Currier,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  sight,  indeed,  to 
see  them  taking  the  reeled  silk  through  the  fifteen  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  make  it  into  thread.  This  is  very  en- 
couraging to  the  ladies  engaged  in  silk  culture,  and  proves 
conclusively  that  California  will  ere  long  hold  no  mean 
position  as  a  manufacturing  state,  even  of  the  dearly  loved 
and  much  coveted  dress  and  spool  silks. 


Saturday  morning,  as  usual,  the  White  House  windows 
were  arrayed  in  loveliness.  Window  dressing  is  an  art  in 
itself,  and  I  think  there  is  no  house  in  the  city  where  it  is 
done  so  perfectly  as  at  the  White  House.  They  not  only 
have  the  goods  to  display,  but  know  just  how  to  show 
them  to  advantage.  The  display  on  Saturday  comprised 
in  the  foreground  a  number  of  handsome  white  brocaded 
silks,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  flowers.  Back  of  these 
were  models  with  beautiful  white  opera  cloaks  surmounted 
by  large  ostrich-feather  fans  in  different  colors.  There 
were  lace  draperies  still  back  of  these,  and  in  front, 
mixed  in  with  flowers,  were  a  number  of  point  duchesse 
fans  and  handkerchiefs.  Two  of  the  opera  cloaks  were 
short  mantles  of  white  brocaded  satin,  finished  with 
chenille  and  a  seed  pearl  trimming.  Another  was  a  long 
cloak  of  white  brocaded  satin,  without  trimming. 

At  Sullivan's  Cloak  House  I  saw  some  pretty  opera 
mantles  of  hand-drawn,  cream-colored  Spanish  lace,  over 
cream-white  satin.  The  mantle  was  trimmed  with  a 
cascade  of  narrow  SjKinish  lace. 

Liebes  &  Co.,  on  Montgonery  street,  show  some  hand- 
some long  circulars  of  ermine,  with  white  satin  linings, 
which  are  elegant  luxuries  for  the  opera. 


I  think  the  present  season  of  opera,  will  be  very  brill- 
iant, from  a  dressy  standpoint.  Market  and  Kearny 
streets  are  always  interesting,  and  it  is  seldom  a  waste  of 
time  to  take  a  stroll  down  either  thoroughfare,  as  one  is 
always  sure  to  see  something  pleasant.  I  saw  a  pretty 
little  woman  with  a  ladies  cloth  suit  of  the  new  mouse- 
color  (tailor  made,  of  course),  and  in  addition  to  the  time- 
honored  braid,  which  in  this  instance  was  rather  narrow, 
the  simulated  panels,  three  in  number  on  each  side,  were 
outlined  with  acorn  silk  passamenterie.  The  drapery  in 
the  back  was  rather  full  and  bouffant,  with  a  plain  hem 
at  the  base.  Around  the  skirt  was  a  narrow  single  box- 
plaiting.  The  basque  was  tfinished  plainly,  rows  of 
braid  ornamenting  the  collar  and  cuffs.  On  the  head 
was  a  small  French  capote  of  silk,  matching  the  dress  in 
shade.  The  crown  was  a  triumph  of  plaits  and  shirrs, 
while  the  front  was  a  puff  of  red  velvet.  High  on  the  left 
side  was  a  combination  of  mixed  tips  and  a  red-bird. 
Her  walk  was  brisk  and  spirited,  so  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  see  her  face,  but  I  used  the  word  "pretty  "  advisedly. 
She  was  pretty,  because  little  and  stylish  looking.  I  could 
not  help  wishing  all  women  had  the  taste  she  displayed — 
that  of  knowing  exactly  what  shapes,  colors  and  accesso- 
ries are  becoming  to  themselves,  and  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  A  great  many  plain  women  could  be  pretty 
if  they  knew  how  to  display  what  colors  they  have,  and 
to  conceal,  at  least  partially,  their  defects. 


In  millinery,  I  am  assured  by  importers  that  straw 
will  be  the  thing  this  summer,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
short  crop  in  Italy,  Milan  braids  will  come  from  $1  50 
to  $2  50  per  dozen  higher  to  retail  milliners,  than  last 
season.  Whether  this  will  make  a  difference  in  the  price 
of  trimmed  hats  remains  to  be  seen.  I  was  told  that  but 
few  firms  in  the  United  States  import  trimmed  hats  di- 


rect from  Paris.  The  import  duty,  and  the  enormous 
prices  asked  for  pattern  hats,  make  it  impossible  to  sup- 
ply them  to  retail  milliners,  to  say  nothing  of  customers. 
So,  my  dear  ladies,  your  imported  hats  are  only  copies 
made  in  New  York  by  pattern  trimmers,  and  sent  out  by 
the  dozen,  as  French  importations.  Pattern  hats  and 
bonnets  are  sold  to  importers  at  from  50  to  150  francs — 
a  sum  they  could  never  realize  for  them — so  there  is 
only  one  of  each  style  brought  over.  Then  trimmers  are 
given  the  same  materials,  and  set  to  work  to  imitate  the 
article.  These  hats  are  sent  out  over  the  country,  and 
cost  milliners  more  than  they  can  sell  them  for;  so  they 
lose,  as  a  rule,  on  pattern  hats.  But  they  are  a  necessity, 
and  the  loss  is  made  up  in  some  other  way. 

Among  the  rosettes  used  on  hats  as  a  late  fancy,  I  saw 
one  made  of  gilt-edged  crepe  lis  ruching,  which  was  really 
pretty;  but  I  can't  say  as  much  for  the  others.  Hunter's 
green  and  amber  is  a  pretty  combination,  especially  am- 
ber beads  and  ornaments  on  a  velvet  and  lace  hat  of  the 
green. 

It  is  said  that  Agnes  Sorel  was  the  first  to  wear  dia- 
monds in  her  hair;  and  certainly,  if  she  were  to  return  to 
earth  again  she  would  not  only  find  that  her  fancy  was 
regnant  still,  but  that  the  sparkling  gems  had  increased  in 
number  and  lessened  in  costliness.  A  maid  of  to-day 
would,  however,  quickly  tell  her  that  most  of  the  brilliant 
stones  were  Rhine  pebbles,  solving  by  this  remark  the 
questions  alike  of  quality  and  value. 

The  method  of  arranging  the  hair  in  soft  coils  on  top 
of  the  head  makes  it  quite  possible  to  wear  ornaments 
that  were  quite  ini|>ossible  with  the  low  Greek  coil.  Sil- 
ver seems  to  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  Rhine-stones  bet- 
ter than  any  other  framing,  and  is,  therefore,  usually  em- 
ployed as  their  setting.  A  large  ball  of  silver,  with  fine 
gems  (for  it  seems  as  if  they  could  be  so  called)  set  in  it 
at  intervals,  is  mounted  on  a  long  pin ;  but  it  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  shorter  one  in  case  the  hair  be  so  arranged 
that  the  long  one  would  be  cumbersome.  The  pin  screws 
safely  in  the  ball,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  it.  An- 
other pin  is  a  crescent  showing  emeralds  and  Rfiine-stones, 
while  another  (a  star)  is  made  entirely  of  the  diamond-like 
bits,  small  and  large  ones  being  mingled  until  a  won- 
derfully brilliant  effect  is  produced.  This  is  mounted  on 
a  hairpin  of  clouded  amber. 

Side-combs  of  silver  are  shown,  with  Rhine-stones  in 
stiff,  formal-looking  rows,  and  they  are  to  be  worn  not 
merely  as  ornaments,  but  to  hold  the  hair  well  up  from 
the  sides,  giving  the  world  at  large  an  opportunity  to  judge 
how  the  bump  of  jealousy  is  developed  in  each  pretty 
head.  By-the-by,  it  is  said  that  ivory  combs  are  coming 
into  favor  again ;  but  they  must  be  of  ivory  yellowed  by 
age,  and  carved  so  finely  as  to  be  almost  as  expensive  as 
those  set  with  precious  stones. 

Brunettes  have  a  special  pleasure  in  the  fashions  of  to- 
day, for  sparkling  ornaments  of  all  kinds  are  well  brought 
out  by  their  glossy  tresses,  while  with  blondes  the  effect  is 
less  artistic. 

F.  Toplitz  &:  Co.  held  their  opening  of  millinery  goods 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  With  their 
usual  enterprise,  they  are  the  first  firm  to  display  new 
millinery  goods  this  season.  They  have  established  a 
reputation  for  leading  in  novelties  in  their  line,  which  is 
granted  them  by  common  consent.  On  the  second  floor 
of  their  house  at  571  Market  street,  there  is  on  exhibition 
an  array  of  spring  millinery  that  is  dazzling  in  its  glittering 
loveliness.  As  was  predicted,  there  will  be  all  colors  of 
the  rainbow  combined  in  the  formation  of  flowers,  which 
will  be  the  principal  garniture.  Feathers  and  birds  have 
had  such  a  run  that  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  know  they  are  to 
be  relegated  to  the  shades  of  oblivion  for  the  present. 
Gilt  reigns  supreme,  and  predominates  in  all  the  new 
head-gear.  Green  will  be  a  favorite  color,  but  it  takes  on 
a  yellow  hue  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  profusion 
of  gilt  which  surrounds  it.  Yellow,  too,  of  a  buff  shade 
will  be  largely  employed.  It  is  noticeable  that  light  col- 
ors prevail,  even  black  being  so  skilfully  brightened  by  gilt 
and  flowers  as  to  almost  look  gay.  The  sprays  of  flowers 
are  close  clusters  of  thin,  gauze-like  silk  or  satin.  There 
is  comparatively  little  foliage;  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  gilt  aigrettes.  The  new  shades  are  absinthe 
green  (a  light  yellowish  hue)  and  chartreuse,  a  light  emer- 
ald. In  browns  there  are  mastic,  mode  and  light  tan, 
while  yellows  range  from  canary  to  mandarin  shades. 
The  newest  coverings  for  bonnets  are  gauzes  with  differ- 
ent colors  on  a  gilt  ground,  which  produce  a  changeable 
effect.  The  ribbons  show  medium  widths,  and  are  in 
gauze  and  satin  stripes,  or  else  of  gilt,  with  changeable  ef- 
fects to  ma&ch  the  gauze  covering.  A  novelty  is  a  two- 
toned  ribbon,  one  half  of  which  is  a  satin  stripe  of  some 
dark  shade,  while  the  other  half  has  /'rise  stripe  of  cream- 
color,  with  small  sprays  of  rosebuds  and  forget-me-nots  in 
natural  colors. 

There  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  shapes.  Bonnets 
lead  this  spring,  and  are  new  in  arrangement  and  ma- 
terials rather  than  shaue.  In  both  hats  and  bonnets  the 
high  crowns  are  made  higher  by  having  the  trimming 
massed  high  in  front.  Strings  of  gauze  will  be  worn  ex- 
clusively. Taken  altogether,  I  think  ladies  may  congrat- 
ulate themselves  on  a  season  of  millinery  which  will 
make  up  in  attractiveness  what  it  lacks  in  durability. 
Heavy,  expensive  things  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
poor  birds  are  to  live  in  peace  this  summer,  while  the 
goddess  of  fashion  pays  homage  to  Flora's  beauty. 

F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


Of  all  the  delights  of  earth,  the  divinest,  the 
one  that  comes  neatest  to  the  imagined  joys  of 
heaven  in  its  pure  exaltation  of  soul,  its  freedom 
from  every  earthly  dross,  is  music.  To  sit  in 
the  soft  and  restful  gloom  of  the  twilight,  that 
grateful  pause  between  day  and  night,  and 
dream — if  young,  of  the  future;  if  old,  of  the 
past — to  the  accompaniment  of  some  pure  young 
voice,  soaring  and  sinking,  swelling  and  dying — 
what  bliss  of  heaven  itself  can  be  more  perfect ! 
Whether  it  be  some  majestic  anthem  from  the 
grand  old  masters,  the  finished,  exquisitely 
rounded  harmony  of  opera,  or  some  simple  mel- 
ody of  the  day,  it  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  mood 
as  if  it  were  an  emanation  from  the  great  soul  of 
the  universe,  embracing  and  comprehending  all. 

The  music  of  the  great  operas,  as  interpreted 
by  the  queens  and  masters  of  song,  is,  to  the 
spirit  attuned,  a  draught  divine  that  circles 
through  the  veins,  lapping  soul  and  sense  in  a 
soft  intoxication,  till  suddenly  some  note  or  trill 
or  cadence — it  knows  not  why  or  how — strikes 
as  with  an  electric  spark,  and  the  rapt  listener 
is  swept  from  his  feet  and  whirled  aloft  on  the 
wonderful  tide,  wave  after  wave,  up,  up  to  the  very 
zenith  of  highest  heaven.  When  he  comes  back 
to  earth  it  is  with  a  sense  as  of  a  sudden  awak- 
ing, but  with  the  conviction  that,  despite  all 
toil  and  sorrow  and  disappointment,  it  is  well 
to  have  lived  thus  long,  if  only  for  this.  To 
some'this  will  seem  like  an  exaggerated  rhap- 
sody; but  many  there  be  who  will  feel  it  to  be 
only  an  inadequate  description  of  a  real  though, 
alas!  infrequent  experience. 

And  this  refined  and  exquisite  delight  is,  by 
the  rush  and  crush,  the  rivalry,  ostentation, 
affected  admiration,  jostling  and  crowding  of  an 
opera  season, hopelessly  vulgarized ;  all  the  poetry, 
the  romance,  the  ideality,  so  completely  knocked 
out  of  it,  that  it  is  as  if  some  rainbow-hued 
nautilus,  with  its  gauzy  sails  and  filmy  stream- 
ers, were  struck  amidship  of  its  dancing  irides- 
cent hull  by  some  great,  coarse,  vulgar  lump  of 
gold.  Were  it  only  possible  to  listen  to  the 
matchless  voice  of  Patti  from  some  cushioned 
nook,  amid  the  soft  gloom  and  hush  of  a  great, 
half-lighted  parquet,  the  indistinguishable  throng 
around  listening  with  bated  breath  to  every 
miraculous  note  and  cadence,  what  an  evening 
it  might  be  to  remember  forever  on  earth,  nor  to 
despise  even  amid  the  strains  of  music  from  the 
angelic  choirs!  If,  even  as  it  is,  one  could  leave 
the  surging  mob  to  their  boxes,  their  envy,  their 
display,  and  their  rude  jostle  and  push,  the  inane 
dilettante  chatter,  and  sneak  into  some  place 
reserved  for  those  who  love  music  (a  very  small 
place  would  do)  without  the  preliminary  humil- 
iation of  racing  and  sparring  for  a  ticket — but 
this  cannot  be.  There  is  but  one  method  of 
having  opera,  and  Colonel  Mapleson  is  its 
prophet.  And  as  long  as  its  profit  is  also 
Colonel  Mapleson's,  it  shall  stand  and  endure 
forever.  Perhaps  in  some  far-off  and  millennial 
opera  house  we  shall  hear  that  disembodied 
voice  (for  I  think  Patti's  voice  must  be  her  soul) 
as  it  should  be  heard. 

In  the  meantime,  Patti  is  with  us  again,  and 
there  is  the  same  scene  enacted — the  vulgar 
show,  the  bidding  for  seats,  the  published  names 
and  figures,  and  all  the  underbred  display  in 
which  savage  and  half-civilized  creatures  delight. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicolini  are  deter- 
mined to  retire  from  the  stage.  I  wish  that  in  a 
year  or  so,  when  they  are  living  quietly  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  they  would  sud- 
denly arise  and  pack  their  trunks — just  one  or 
two — and  come  out  here.  They  could  get  to- 
gether a  few  like  themselves — rich  and  free  to 
pursue  their  vagrant  fancy— and  could  give  us  a 
nice,  quiet,  happy  season  of  music,  plant  a  lit- 
tle patch  of  dreamland  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
desert  of  every-day,  have  a  good  time  them- 
selves and — alas!  the  inevitable  question  of  fi- 
nance!—pay  their  expenses.  At  a  dollar 
and  a  half  admission,  these  box-buying  en- 
thusiasts would  have  no  object  in  creating  a 
rush,  and  those  who  under  the  present  ruling 
can  never  hope  to  hear  the  sweetest  singer  in  all 
the  world,  would  have  that  pleasure  without 
feeling  that  they  had  eaten  the  bitter  ashes  of 
humiliation  in  scrambling  for  the  privilege. 

During  the  Emma  Abbott  engagement  our 
people  got  a  very  good  idea  of  what  Semiramide 
ought  to  be,  and  consequently  we  shall  feel 
much  interest  in  its  production  Monday  night, 
as  the  opening  of  the  Patti  season. 

A  crowded  house  at  the  Baldwin,  Monday 
night,  awaited  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  Vic- 
tor Durand.  The  plot  of  the  play  is  interesting, 
and  has  been  already  given  in  these  columns. 
The  excellent  company  which  rendered  Shadows 
so  successful  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
two  new  arrivals,  Miss  Rose  Wood  (an  old  favor- 
ite here)  and  Miss  Rosabel,  and  by  the  accession 
of  Walter  Leman.  The  familiar  voice  and  pres- 
ence so  dear  to  every  old  Californian  were 
marked  features  in  the  play.  When  in  the  course 
of  the  drama  he  made  reference  to  his  "  white 
hairs,"  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  emotion  more  gen- 
uine than  that  usually  called  out  by  stage  situ- 
ations, that  one  saw  that  his  sympathy  was  not 
invoked  for  a  stage  wig,  but  for  the  beautiful 
silver  locks  which  our  old  friend  and  favorite 
wears  as  a  crown  that  marks  that  sovereignty  of 
respect  and  affection  which  should  accompany 
old  age.    He  received  a  hearty  welcome.  A 


warm  greeting  was  also  accorded  to  Miss  Rose 
Wood,  who  as  "Ruth  Favart  "  ably  supported 
Mr.  Lewis  Morrison  as  "  Henry  Favart " — the 
"  Victor  Durand  "  whose  buried  name  gives  its 
title  to  the  play.  Under  such  training  ami  in- 
fluence as  that  of  her  talented  parents,  Miss 
Rosabel  has  a  start  in  her  chosen  profession  en- 
joyed by  few  beginners.  She  took  the  part  of 
"Violet"  very  prettily.  Mr.  L.  R.  Stockwell 
has  not  only  made  for  himself,  as  "Jim  Farren  " 
in  Shadows,  a  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  but  has  evidently  won  forever  the  enthu- 
siastic regard  of  the  gallery  contingent,  from 
which  demonstrative  element  he  received  an  en- 
thusiastic greeting  when  he  appeared  as  the  very 
unpleasant  Italian  organ-grinder  and  owner  of  a 
constantly  bewailed  invalid  monkey.  Miss  Isa- 
bel Morris  contributed,  as  "  Mrs.  Dudley,"  her 
bright  and  graceful  presence  and  vivacious  act- 
ing. Mr.  Gerald  Eyre  either  stands  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  vanity  or  convicted  of  that  of  poor 
taste,  for  in  his  character  he  manages  to  make 
himself  unnecessarily  unattractive.  Anything 
more  unlike  in  appearance  a  French  nobleman 
with  pretensions  to  the  smiles  of  beauty,  than 
he  made  of  the  "  Iiaron  de  Mersac,"  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  His  rendering  of  the  part  certainly 
did  not  add  to  his  laurels,  being  marked  by  some 
particularly  unpleasant  peculiarities.  During 
one  entire  scene  he  kept  up  a  continued  shaking 
and  quivering  of  the  legs,  as  if  he  were  represent- 
ing a  drunken  man  unsteady  on  his  pins,  or  one 
stricken  with  the  palsy.  This  may  have  been 
intended  to  be  effective,  but  it  was  certainly  very 
disagreeable,  and  calculated  to  drive  a  nervous 
person  to  distraction.  Something  should  be 
done  by  Mr.  Eyre  in  the  matter  of  beards. 
Surely,  they  need  not  be  so  utterly  unbecoming. 
The  entire  company  had  the  usual  tussle  with 
the  French  names,  the  favorite  way  of  giving 
"Durand  "  being  "Do  Wrong,"  a  rather  unfair 
pre-judgment  of  his  case.  The  honors  were 
rather  with  Mr.  Thayer,  who  added  to  a  patriot- 
ically American  rendering  of  all  the  French 
names  the  original  enormity  of  "goolotine." 
The  best  should  be  placed  either  first  or  last,  and 
I  have  left  Mr.  George  Osbourne  to  the  last. 
His  "Septimus  Tubb ''  will  live  in  stage  tra- 
dition as  the  ideal  dude  that  was  not  all  a  dude. 
No  one  should  miss  seeing  it.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  a  success  for  the  silent  partners  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  drama.  The  scene  in  Mrs. 
Dudley's  house  called  forth  hearty  applause, 
which  I  hope  reached  the  scenic  artist's  plat- 
form. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Miss  Viola  Dayan  made 
her  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  A  goodly  number,  evi- 
dently including  many  friends  of  the  young 
aspirant,  made  the  Grand  Opera  House  look  a 
little  more  than  usually  sociable.  The  render- 
ing of  Dumas's  Duke's  Wager  was  not  exactly 
an  enlivening  performance.  Mr.  George  Wessells, 
who  can  at  least  be  relied  on  to  make  things 
lively  while  he  is  on  the  stage,  contributed  to 
the  entertainment  nothing  but  his  name  on  the 
bill. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin  have  made  one  of  the  hits  of  the  season 
with  './g.  Every  old  miner,  and  every  one  who 
has  ever  been  in  a  mining  camp,  should  see  Mc- 
Kee Rankin  as  "  Forty-nine,"  the  entire  get-up 
being  so  lifelike  as  to  make  one  who  has  been 
there  imagine  himself  in  some  way-'side  saloon 
or  "  Miner's  Delight "  on  the  grades  of  the 
Sierras.  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley,  as  "Mis- 
sissippi," is  a  character,  however,  more  fre» 
quently  seen,  perhaps,  on  the  stage  than  on  the 
Downieville  route,  and  Mrs.  Rankin  as  1he  lov- 
ing and  generous  Miss  "  Carrots,"  is  a  trifle  ex- 
uberant lor  even  so  demonstrative  and  uncon- 
ventional a  young  woman  as  that  heroine. 
Theodore  Hamilton  as  the  total  wreck  of  a  gen- 
eral, "  Solomon  Kane,"  was  excellent,  and  all 
the  characters  were  well  sustained.  Frank 
Mordaunt  as  "  Old  Ned,"  the  conventional 
faithful  darkey,  was  good. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Temple  on  Monday 
evening  there  was  a  crowded  house  to  listen  to 
the  music  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 
It  being  a  Handel  anniversary,  the  first  part 
was  entirely  from  that  composer's  works.  The 
second  part  was  miscellaneous.  The  principal 
singers  were  Mrs.  L.  S.  Clark  and  Miss  Hertha 
Clark,  Messrs.  Mahoney,  Henderson,  and 
others.  All  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  audience;  but  the  reception  of  Master 
Henry  Larscn,  who  played  admirably  a  violin 
solo,  was  almost  an  ovation.  The  quartet  from 
Rigoletto  was  a  delightful  feature  of  the  evening. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  Orchestral  Union 
(William  Tocpke,  director)  gave  their  second 
concert  of  the  present  series,  at  Metropolitan 
Hall.  They  were  assisted  by  Miss  Anna  L. 
Kelly,  soprano,  and  Miss  Anna  M'.  Carpenter, 
pianiste.  Every  number  was  so  good  that  it  is 
difficult  to  particularize.  The  audience  seemed 
especially  demonstrative  toward  the  gifted 
singer,  Miss  Anna  Kelly,  and  to  Miss  Carpen- 
ter's performance  of  a  "  Grand  Polonaise,"  of 
Chopin.  Miss  Kelley's  songs  received  decided 
encores,  to  one  of  which  she  responded  by  sing- 
ing "  Five  O'clock  in  the  Morning  "  in  charming 
style.  The  entire  performance,  notably  the 
Russian  suite  in  three  numbers,  was  so  excellent 
as  to  deserve  far  more  than  the  passing  notice 
which  space  permits  me. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels  have  had  a 
lively  week.   The  "Darkeys  on  the  Levee"  of 


Wilson  and  Cameron  is  one  of  their  best 
sketches.  Gus  Mills,  with  his  "  Pond  Lilies," 
is  a  fascinating  flower-girl,  and  the  songs  of 
Franz  Wetter  and  Cardell  make  a  pleasing 
variety.  The  way  in  which  the  great  Pavilla 
turns  back-handed  summersaults  from  the  flies, 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  he  is  insured  forhis 
full  value.    A  new  bill  next  week. 


Nilsson.  Since  last  fall  she  has  been  sing- 
ing in  the  Philharmonic  concerts  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  with  Theodore  Thomas,  and  in 
her  operatic  tour  with  Mapleson  she  has 
achieved  new  honors.  Mine.  Fursch-Madi  will 
make  her  debut  here  next  Tuesday,  in  her  grand 
impersonation  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Signor  De 
Vivo  predicts  that  she  will  make  a  great  success 
in  her  dramatic  roles.  Dorothy. 


NOTES. 

A  genuine  Japanese  theater  has  become  a  pop- 
ular resort  in  London. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week  the  new  success, 
Victor  Durand,  will  be  continued. 

It  is  rumored  that  Miss  Annie  Pixley  has  pur- 
chased Mile.  Gavroche  for  America. 

Miss  Ncally  Stevens's  concert,  on  Friday 
night,  was  too  late  for  noting  this  week. 

At  the  Bush  street  next  week,  the  ever-attract- 
ive Danites  will  be  given  by  McKee  Rankin's 
Forty-niners. 

John  Torrens,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Judah,  and 
whose  name  is  almost  as  well  known  in  theatri- 
cal circles  as  her  own,  is  dead. 

Mr.  Farrell  has  marked  out  a  route  for  Miss 
Rose  Coghlan's  tour  next  season,  which  covers 
the  entire  country,  beginning  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  August. 

Mr.  Grau,  Mme.  Theo's  manager,  had  been 
making  a  succession  of  failures,  financially 
speaking,  till  he  took  his  treasure  to  Mexico, 
where  he  has  accumulated  much  coin,  and  Mme. 
Theo  both  coin  and  glory. 

Langtry's  last  vagary  is  to  cancel  her  Ameri- 
can engagement  with  Mr.  Abbey.  Cause,  do- 
mestic infelicity;  that  is,  she  has  had  a  quarrel 
with  Freddie,  and  "won't  play  any  more,"  at 
least  in  America.  An  early  reconsideration  is 
looked  for. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  has  horrified  sober 
Presbyterian  Scotland  by  the  confession  that  he 
never  passes  the  windows  where  the  pictures  of 
actresses  in  costume  are  exhibited  without  "tak- 
ing a  good  scan."  If  the  rash  Rev.  doesn't 
look  out,  his  "scan  "  may  end  in  scan.  ?tiag. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  the 
late  distinguished  director  of  the  New  York 
German  opera,  were  held  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  February  18th,  with  no  religious 
services  of  any  description.  A  funeral  address 
by  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  and  a  fine  musical  pro- 
gramme by  the  New  York  Oratorio  Society  and 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  formed  the 
entire  ceremony. 

Mr.  Belasco  and  Mr.  Hill  are  in  the  courts. 
Mr.  Belasco  claims  that  he  sent  on  the  first  acts 
of  a  new  play  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  on 
the  abrogation  of  the  contract  was  unable  to  re- 
cover the  advance  sheets  of  his  play,  of  which 
he  had  unfortunately  retained  no  copy.  Whether 
the  court  can  compel  Mr.  Hill  to  find  them  when 
he  doesn't  know  what  has  become  of  them,  or 
not,  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  next  week 
Semiramide,  with  Patti  as  "  Semiramide  "  and 
Scalchi  as  "  Arsace,"  will  be  given  Monday 
night;  Tuesday,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  with  Fursch- 
Madi  and  Scalchi;  Wednesday,  La  Sounam- 
bula,  Mile.  Nevada  as  "Aniina";  Thursday, 
Trovatore,  with  Fursch-Madi  and  Scalchi;  Fri- 
day, //  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  with  Patti;  and 
Saturday  matinee,  Emma  Nevada  as  "Lucia." 

The  sympathy  of  the  audience  is  seldom  ac- 
corded to  an  actor  in  the  degree  that  it  was  to 
Miss  Mabel  Bert  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  last 
Tuesday  night,  in  the  Duke's  Wager,  in  which 
she  so  carefully  barricaded  every  possible  means 
of  ingress,  congratulating  herself  that  even  the 
chimney  was  guarded  by  a  grating.  Thefeeling  of 
the  entire  assembly  was  wifh  her,  if  her  idea  was 
to  keep  the  actors  out.  It  is  regrettable  that 
stage  bolts  and  ldcks  are  of  so  flimsy  a  charac- 
ter. The  barred  out  actors  got  in — and  drove 
the  audience  out. 

Sara  Bernhardt  is  said  to  have  deferred  her 
projected  English  marriage,  as  the  fatigues  at- 
tendent  on  the  extremely  exigent  part  of  "The- 
odora," render  her  so  exhausted  as  to  unfit  her 
to  sustain  with  her  wonted  vigor  and  success 
those  marital  quarrels  which  Sara  has  come  to 
regard  as  a  necessary  phase  of  the  conjugal  re- 
lation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mile.  Sara  has 
not  "fallen  off"  under  the  severe  mental  and 
physical  strain,  as  any  great  reduction  of  her 
present  proportions  would  probably  result  in  the 
audience  having  a  view  of  a  diamond  tiara  and 
regal  robes  flashing  and  sweeping  around  the 
stage  with  no  apparent  moving  cause. 

Mme.  Fursch-Madi,  the  dramatic  soprano  of 
the  Mapleson  opera  company,  was  l.orn  on  the 
Franco-Spanish  frontier.  After  singing  in  con- 
certs she  made  her  debut  in  Faust,  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris.  Afterwards  she  appeared  in 
Robert  I.e  Diable,  LtS  Huguenots,  Der  Bret- 
sch'iitz,  Don  Giovanni,  /.a  Juive,  etc.,  and  the 
Paris  critics  proclaimed  her  one  of  the  greatest 
singers  France  ever  produced.  She  was  chosen 
by  Verdi  to  create  the  role  of  "  Aida  "  in  the 
trench  language,  in  Brussels,  and  sang  the 
opera  seventy-two  times.  In  1877  she  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden,  London;  the  London  Globe 
in  a  leading  article  said :  "  She  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  greatest  dramatic  so- 
prano of  the  day."  In  1882  and  1883  she  came 
to  this  country  under  the  management  of  Maple- 
son and  Gye,  and  achieved  so  great  a  success 
that  Mr.  Abbey  induced  her  last  season  to 
make  an  engagement  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  where  her  triumphs 
were  renewed,  and  fairly  shared  with  Mme. 
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Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
M  AN  U  FACTU  RING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  li.  Paul's  Files. 


IGHI  BAN. 


[20,  22   AND  24  (JI'.AkY.) 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN"    THE    WORLI)  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  tlie  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Cam.  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

t£T  Ophn  F.vrnjngs  "W* 


ALFALFA  FRUIT VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many  Great   A<lvsmtas«**  ol  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  I. mils  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  so  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  al>out  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands  $ro  to  S35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $js  per  acre 
Fruit  lands,  improved.  .  .  .  $2^  to  $50  per  acre 

drain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  kind  for  sale  in  the  UnR- 
qualed  Ahtksian  Hkli  that  has  become  so  famous. 
We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 

Gallon  MID  I  I  It  A   KM  1*1*. 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cat. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
IS  18  ('lay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

319  Front  Street,  S.  E.  for.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Tune  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fait  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  a  LOCK  CO., 

311  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


LEMP'S  ST.JJOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand, 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


* 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PRISON  LITERATURE. 


The  prison,  which  was  intended  for  the  lawless,  has 
been  the  birthplace  of  ennobling  as  well  as  striking  litera- 
ture, whose  claim  to  be  brought  into  prominence  is  all 
the  greater  because  it  has  usually  been  produced  under 
circumstances  the  least  favorable  to  it,  and  not  rarely  by 
men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

Tlie  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  the  work  of  a  Latin 
philosopher  of  the  fifth  century,  may  well  stand  first  on 
the  list.  Charles  Kingsley  calls  it  "  a  noble  work  ;  "  and 
Gibbon,  "a  golden  volume  not  unworthy  the  leisure  of 
Plato  or  Tully."  Until  the  fourteenth  century  it  ranked 
with  the  best  classics;  and  at  times,  even  amongst  schol- 
ars, it  was  placed  next  only  to  the  Bible.  Granted  that 
the  period  during  which  it  obtained  this  exalted  reputa- 
tion was  marked  by  literary  poverty,  it  is  assuredly  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  such  a  book  came  into  existence  in 
a  prison.  Its  author,  Anicius  ManliusSeverinus  Boethius, 
was  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  time  claimed  by 
the  church  as  saint  and  martyr,  the  friend  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, the  instrument  of  a  miracle,  and  the  author  of  seve- 
ral theological  treatises.  Appointed  Master  of  the  Offi- 
ces in  the  court  of  Theodonc,  King  of  the  Goths,  who 
had  made  Rome  the  seat  of  his  government,  his  purse,  as 
of  old,  was  open  to  the  poor,  his  eloquence  was  employed 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  and  his  influence  was  exer- 
cised with  Theodonc  on  behalf  of  his  country,  in  a  man- 
ner which  cannot  but  have  saved  it  from  much  misery. 
His  fearless  and  uncompromising  love  of  justice  com- 
pelled him  to  s[>eak  out  against  the  unscrupulous  mis- 
government  of  the  barbarians  around  him.  This  aroused 
their  wrath,  and  their  opportunity  came.  Albinus,  a  sena- 
tor, having  been  charged  with  treason,  BoSthus  chivalrous- 
ly became  his  defender;  the  reward  of  which  was  to  find 
himself,  along  with  his  father-in-law,  Synimachus,  placed 
under  the  same  accusation.  The  evidence  produced 
against  him  was  letters,  which  he  declares  to  have  been 
forged.  Hut  Theodoric's  mind  had  been  poisoned,  and 
so  the  philosopher  was  doomed  to  die— a  sentence  which 
was  cruelly  carried  out. 

The  Reformation  in  England  produced  many  men  of 
literary  capacity  and  learning,  but  few  of  them  could  have 
produced  such  work  in  prison  as  did  John  Fryth.  Sus- 
pected of  the  Lutheran  heresy  soon  after  he  was  brought 
from  Cambridge  to  Oxford  by  Wolsey,  he  was  allowed  to 
escape  to  Germany.  There  he  associated  himself  with 
Tyndale,  and  sent  forth  a  reply  to  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Supplication  of  Souls,  and  to  two  works  in  defense  of  pur- 
gatory by  Bishop  Fisher  and  Mr.  Rastall.  Returning  to 
England  soon  afterwards,  he  had  the  best  proof  of  the 
power  of  the  pen  he  had  thus  wielded,  for  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  was  the  Chancellor,  found  a  place  for  him  in 
the  Tower.  Here  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  destined  to  be  replied  to  by  the  fagots  of  the 
executioner.  It  was  extracted  from  him  by  one  Holt,  a 
tailor,  who  professed  great  anxiety  for  his  instructions, 
but  who  probably  had  much  greater  anxiety  to  serve 
More,  for  the  treatise  soon  found  its  way  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, who  sent  forth  a  brief  reply  to  it.  Fryth's  rejoinder, 
considering  that  it  was  written  without  books  and  in  pris- 
on, must  always  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  effort,  in- 
cluding in  its  arguments,  as  it  does,  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers.  The  bishops  handed  him  over  to  the  civil 
authority  for  death  by  lire.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  action  of  the  bishops,  and  the  martyrdom  by  which  it 
was  followed,  were  not  indorsed  by  the  country.  Parlia- 
ment almost  immediately  passed  an  act  which  made  it 
illegal  for  bishops  to  proceed  ex  officio  against  heretics. 

As  the  long  struggle  waged  by  William  of  Orange 
against  the  power  of  Spain  drew  to  its  close,  the  silent 
Prince  lost  one  of  his  bravest  soldiers  in  the  capture  of 
De  la  Noue,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  in  an  action  near 
Ingelmunster.  His  personal  worth  was  attested  by  Par- 
ma, who,  when  offered  Count  Egmont  and  De  Selles  in 
exchange  for  him,  said  that  he  could  not  give  a  lion  for 
two  sheep.  Yet  this  lion-hearted  warrior  was  consigned 
to  the  donjon-keep  of  the  castle  of  Limburg,  where  an 
aperture  in  the  roof  admitted  a  little  light  and  much  rain, 
snow  and  wind,  whilst  the  floor  was  the  home  of  rats, 
toads,  and  other  obnoxious  vermin.  Here  he  was  im- 
mured for  five  years,  and  here  he  composed  his  political 
and  military  discourses,  and  made  annotations  upon  Plu- 
tarch and  other  works. 

The  prisons  of  the  French  Revolution  could  not  be 
crowded  with  their  doomed  thousands,  representative  of 
every  section  of  the  community,  without  producing  a 
literature  quite  distinctly  its  own.  Hut  that  such  a  work 
as  Madame  Roland's  Mimoires  was  begun  and  ended  in 
one  of  these  houses  of  arrest  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomenal  facts  of  literature,  and  proves  its  author  to 
nave  been  a  most  remarkable  woman.  Face  to  face  with 
death,  she  reproduces  her  life  from  the  days  of  childhood, 
with  a  precision  and  fullness  that  are  equally  surprising. 
The  horrors  endured  by  her  country  at  times  almost  over- 
whelm her,  but  fear  of  personal  peril  or  danger  is  unknown 
to  her.  She  remains  to  the  last  an  angel  of  light,  pure, 
sweet,  generous,  and  pitiful.  Without  books,  and  under 
the  surveillance  of  jailers,  her  resources  were  exhaustless. 
"I  must  dispatch  this  book,"  she  says,  "to  be  free  to  go 
on  with  another."  But  the  material  so  crowds  upon  her 
that  she  can  scarcely  get  away  from  it.  "  To  follow  things 
thus  step  by  step,  I  should  have  to  write  a  long  work,  for 
which  I  have  not  the  time  left  to  live."  When  they  took 
her  to  the  scaffold,  they  also  took  Lamarche.  His  dejec- 
tion made  her  his  consoler,  and  then  she  asked  to  die 
first,  to  show  him  how  peacefully  this  could  be  done. 
Before  the  guillotine  could  do  its  work  she  asked  for  a 
pen,  "  to  write  the  strange  thoughts  that  were  rising  in 
ner."  They  refused  her  this  last  request,  and  the  world 
is  so  much  the  poorer ;  but  let  it  at  least  be  thankful  for 
the  woman,  and  for  her  prison  Alemoires. 

When,  in  1716,  Voltaire  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile, 
on  suspicion  of  having  libeled  the  government,  they  were 
afraid  to  allow  him  either  pen  or  paper;  but  he  there 

,anned  and  partly  composed  Henna  tie,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  very  few  great  epics  of  the  world.  Robert 


Southwell,  the  Jesuit  priest,  who  was  three  times  impris- 
oned, ten  times  racked,  and  at  last  executed,  wrote  his 
two  longest  poems  in  prison,  namely,  St.  Peters  Com- 
plaint and  Mary  Afagdalene's  Funeral  Tears.  In  his 
autobiography,  Leigh  Hunt,  referring  to  his  imprison- 
ment of  1813-15,  says,  "  I  read  verses  without  end,  and 
wrote  almost  as  many."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  his 
History  of  the  World  in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  it 
was  whilst  a  captive  in  the  prison-fortress  of  Ham  that 
Naixjleon  III  put  together  his  Napoleonic  Ideas.  Rossel, 
w  ho  resigned  the  post  of  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers  at 
Nevers  to  join  the  Commune  during  the  last  struggle  of 
France  with  Germany,  because  it  did  "  not  number 
among  its  adherents  the  generals  guilty  of  capitulation," 
and  was  arrested  by  the  party  he  joined,  and  finally  shot 
when  \ersailles  became  triumphant,  occupied  his  prison 
hours  in  committing  to  paper  his  thoughts,  theories  and 
experiences.  Some  of  his  descriptions  throw  a  lurid  light 
on  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  make  it  quite  easy  for 
one  to  understand  how  rapid  was  his  disenchantment 
with  the  men  from  whom  he  had  hoped  so  much. 

The  literature  of  the  prison  is  in  other  respects  exceed- 
ingly varied  and  suggestive.  It  was  whilst  immured  in 
the  Tower  of  London  that  Perm  composed  No  Cross,  No 
Crown.  During  his  imprisonment,  Savonarola  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Thirty-first  and  Fifty-first  Psalms,  as 
also  his  Rule  for  a  Good  Christian  Life.  This  last  work 
was  written  at  the  request  of  his  jailer,  who,  observant  of 
his  sanctity,  had  asked  for  a  help  to  attain  to  it  himself. 
Very  beautiful,  too,  was  the  life  of  Bartholomew  Ziegen- 
balg,  who,  whilst  acting  as  a  missionary  in  India,  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  ( tovernor  of  Tranquebar.  Not 
only  were  books  refused  him  wherewith  to  continue  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  even  pen  and  ink 
were  forbidden,  and  a  guard  set  over  him  to  prevent  any 
communication  with  the  outer  world.  When,  therefore, 
he  one  morning  found  writing  materials  on  his  table,  he 
concluded  that  some  angel  had  supplied  his  want ;  hence 
he  declared  on  the  title-page  of  The  Christian  Life  and 
The  Christian  Teacher,  which  he  proceeded  to  compose, 
that  they  were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
God.  In  the  very  year  in  which  Ziegenbalg  had  been 
born  (1683)  the  Hon.  Algernon  Sidney  had  been  be- 
headed tor  alleged  complicity  in  the  Ryehouse  plot. 
Whilst  in  prison  he  wrote  a  resume  of  his  life  and  trial, 
w  hich  production  is  a  strong  testimony  both  to  his  patriot- 
ism and  honor. 

If  we  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  book  which  can  be  classed 
under  prison  literature,  it  is  because  it  is  so  well  known 
and  so  universally  accessible,  while  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written  are  familiar  to  all. — Cham- 
bers's Journal. 


THE  ANARCHISTS  IN  SESSION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Allied  Anarchists  of  New  York,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Chicago  was  held  last  night  in  Harmonia 
Hail.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of 
advanced  thought  were  present,  and  but  for  the  unhappy 
interruption  by  the  minions  of  so-called  civiiization,  the 
assembly  would  have  ranked  among  the  most  distinguished 
successes  in  the  annals  of  Dynamitism.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  disorder  at  eight  o'clock,  by  Herr  Swob, 
who  was  promptly  called  to  account  by  Herr  Must. 

After  a  brief  but  interesting  debate  between  these  two 
gentlemen,  which  resulted  in  Herr  Must's  getting  the 
chair,  while  Herr  Swob  got  the  floor,  mainly  on  his  back, 
the  Chair  announced  his  readiness  to  receive  the  creden- 
tials of  delegates  from  out-of-town.  The  credentials  of 
the  Chicago  delegation  were  accordingly  transmitted  to 
the  Chairman,  wrapped  around  a  brick-bat. 

When  the  interest  excited  by  this  pleasing  innovation 
on  conventional  parliamentary  practice  had  somewhat 
subsided,  the  chair  ruled  that  the  Chicago  delegation  was 
not  pro|>erly  accredited  to  the  convention,  and  requested 
the  unqualified  members  to  withdraw  at  once. 

A  viva  7'oce  vote  of  more  or  less  vivacity  was  promptly 
taken  on  this  ruling,  and  the  chair  was  sustained  by  ten 
black  eyes  to  one  broken  nose.  The  Chicago  delega- 
tion then  retired  irregularly  to  the  gallery,  and  from  there 
took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings. 

Mr.  Pat  O'Brine,  having  caught  the  Speaker's  eye  with 
half  a  brick,  remarked  that  he  considered  dynamite  a 
civilizing  agent. 

Herr  Blitzen,  of  Hoboken,  said  that  the  gentleman's 
characterization  of  dynamite  was  an  insult  to  that  noble 
article.  Dynamite  has  invariably  been  the  true  friend  of 
Anarchy,  and  the  foe  of  the  fatal  fetish  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  remarks  of  Herr  Blitzen  were  loudly  applauded, 
and  a  committee  of  nine  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
two  gentlemen  to  the  vestibule,  to  continue  there  the  dis- 
cussion, according  to  Gra;co-Roman  rules,  there  being 
no  room  in  the  Hall  for  private  differences  of  opinion,  ex- 
cept on  the  catch-as-catch-can  system. 

Professor  Finnerty,  of  Yorkville,  then  presented  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Explosives,  and  stated  that  he 
had  great  and  glorious  news  for  Shantytown.  A  method 
had  been  discovered  of  making  dynamite  out  of  goats. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  roars  of  applause. 
One  member  inquired  if  it  made  any  difference  whose 
goats  were  used.  [Cries  of  "No!"  from  many  ex- 
perts.] 

Herr  Must  then  left  the  chair  temporarily,  to  move 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  paint  the  town  red. 
1  Hiring  his  absence  Herr  Swob  succeeded  in  getting  the 
chair,  and  after  a  brief  debate  and  a  somewhat  protracted 
use  of  a  crowbar,  managed  to  retain  it. 

Herr  Must  then  withdrew  for  a  few  moments,  to  con- 
sult authorities  on  parliamentary  law,  and  to  get  some 
bricks. 

Herr  Swob  then  remarked  that  he  should  rule  that  all 
persons  leaving  the  Hall  during  the  meeting  thenceforth 
were  aliunde,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

A  bright  and  interesting  debate  then  took  place  upon 
this  delicate  question  of  ethics,  which  reached  a  crisis 


when  Herr  Must  reappeared,  followed  by  a  large  and  im- 
promptu delegation  from  the  street,  and  insisted  upon  his 
right  to  enter,  as  an  independent  Anarchist  and  a  member 
ofthe  Committee  on  Assassination. 

The  Chair  ruled  Herr  Must  out  of  order. 

The  debate  then  became  general,  Herr  Must  entering 
into  the  argument  with  great  vigor  and  paving-stones. 
The  scene  was  one  of  bustle  and  animation.  Professor 
Finnerty  endeavored  to  heighten  the  interest  by  exploding 
several  dynamite  bombs  of  the  Rossa  pattern,  but  was 
somewhat  hindered  in  his  laudable  endeavors  by  the  fact 
that  the  bombs  would  not  go  oft.  On  examination,  it  was 
found  that  they  were  dummy  bombs,  used  only  for  exhi- 
bition purposes  in  the  office  of  the  Daily  Dynamiter. 

Mr.  O'Brine  then  introduced  a  delegation  from  Gow- 
anus,  with  about  half  a  ton  of  cobblestones,  and  the 
meeting  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and  continued 
the  casualties  with  much  earnestness,  until  the  arrival  of 
Captain  McCuIlagh  with  his  band  of  brass-buttoned  hire- 
lings, who  broke  up  the  happy  and  harmonious  assem- 
blage, at  the  bidding  of  the  desjK)ts  of  organized  govern- 
ment. 

Later— 1 1  a.  m. :  It  is  understood  that  the  decision  of 
the  District  Court,  sending  the  principal  participants  in 
last  night's  debate  to  the  Island  as  simple  drunks  and  dis- 
orderlies, has  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  holy  dignity  of  the  cause  of  Anarchy. — Puck. 


The  stories  of  lettered  and  unlettered  wives,  the  part- 
ners of  genius,  would  fill  a  large  volume.  Disraeli,  in  his 
Literary  Character,  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  ascribes  some  of  the  conspicuous  blemishes  of 
several  great  com [>osit ions  to  the  domestic  infelicities  of 
their  authors.  Thus  the  desultory  life  of  Camoens  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  deficient  connection  of  his  epic,  and  Mil- 
ton's blindness  and  divided  family  prevented  that  casti- 
gating criticism  which  otherwise  had  erased  passages 
which  escaped  his  revising  hand.  Dryden  himself  pleads 
for  the  inequalities  of  his  work  from  his  domestic  circum- 
stances. The  wife  of  Whitelocke  more  than  once  de- 
stroyed his  manusc  ript,  and  the  marks  of  her  nails  have 
come  down  to  posterity  in  the  numerous  lacerations  still 
gaping  in  his  memorials.  Moliere,  notwithstanding  all 
his  skillful  analysis  of  human  life,  married  a  girl  of  his 
own  troupe,  who  made  him  experience  all  those  bitter 
disgusts  and  ridiculous  embarrassments  which  he  himself 
played  off  at  the  theater.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  pleasant  instances  of  happy  literary  marriages. 
Wieland's  wife  was  a  comfortable  and  affectionate  woman. 
She  knew  he  was  a  great  |>oet  without  reading  his  books. 
Button,  the  great  naturalist,  wrote  of  his  wife:  "Often, 
when  I  cannot  please  myself  and  am  impatient  at  the  dis- 
appointment, Mine,  de  Buflbn  reanimates  my  exertion  or 
withdraws  me  to  re|jose,  and  I  return  to  my  pen  refreshed 
and  aided  by  her  advice."  Gessner  declared  that  what- 
ever his  talents  might  be,  the  person  who  had  most  con- 
tributed to  develop  them  was  his  wife.  The  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield  owed  much  of  his  success  to  the  affectionate 
devotion  of  his  wife.  The  modest  but  sufficient  fortune 
she  possessed  on  his  marriage  enabled  him  to  commence 
his  parliamentary  career  much  earlier  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  she 
was  in  every  respect  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows; 
and  my  lady  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
Lord  Heaconsfield's  father,  than  whom  no  one  knew  more 
of  literary  life,  declared  years  before  that  few  great  men 
have  flourished,  who,  were  they  candid,  would  not 
acknowledge  to  themselves  advantages  they  have  experi- 
enced in  the  earlier  years  of  their  careers  from  the  spirit 
and  sympathy  of  women.  Our  friend,  the  professor  at 
the  breakfast  table,  illustrates  the  difference  between 
character  and  genius  in  men  and  women  in  his  own  in- 
imitable fashion.  "  You  talk  of  the  fire  of  genius,"  he 
says;  "  many  a  blessed  woman,  who  dies  unsung  and  un- 
remembered,  has  given  it  more  of  the  real  vital  heat  that 
keeps  life  in  the  human  soul,  without  a  spark  flitting 
through  her  humble  chimney  to  tell  the  world  about  it, 
than  would  set  a  dozen  theories  smoking,  or  a  hundred 
odes  simmering  in  the  brains  of  so  many  men  of  genius." 
M.  de  Tocqueville  pays  a  delightful  compliment  to  his 
wife  in  one  of  his  letters:  "  I  could  not,"  says  he,  "go 
on  with  my  task  if  it  were  not  for  the  refreshing  calm  of 
Marie's  companionship.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  happier  contrast  to  my  own.  In  my  perpetual  irritability 
of  body  and  mind  she  is  a  providential  resource." 

"  There  are  two  Blaines,"  a  personal  friend  of  the  great 
Republican  said  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Limes.  "One  is  the  politician,  who  believes 
in  all  means  to  all  ends  in  politics;  the  other  is  the  his- 
torian, who  sees  men  with  a  philosopher's  eye."  I  said  to 
him,  "  Why  do  you  speak  so  well  in  your  book  of  men 
who  were  your  opponents?  You  are  too  kind  to  them  in 
your  book,  and  too  severe  in  your  denunciation  of  them 
and  their  successors  in  political  combats."  Blaine  an- 
swered me,  calmly,  slowly,  earnestly :  "  In  writing  history 
a  man  must  see  that  all  men  are  very  much  alike.  They 
strive  prodigiously  together.  Their  aims,  their  objects, 
are  practically  the  same.  It  is  only  in  their  methods  that 
they  differ.  So,  in  writing  about  them,  it  is  useless  to 
show  the  spites  and  heat  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 
They  may  be  treated  of  calmly,  judicially,  and  unless 
they  were  vicious  or  worse — and  there  are  few  wicked 
men  in  history — they  may  be  disposed  of  w  ithout  indig- 
nation. In  politics  it  is  diflcrent.  That  is  an  affair  of 
war.  You  seek  to  defeat  your  opponent.  Denounce  him 
from  the  outset.  In  that  contest  all  means  are  to  be  em- 
ployed to  beat  him  down,  that  you  may  triumph  over  him. 
Whatever  of  good  is  to  be  said  of  him  must  be  left  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  historian."  Persons  who  read  this 
will  wish  that  Mr.  Blaine  might  live  long  enough  to  bring 
his  history  down  to  the  present  time,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  Blaine's  opinion 
of  Arthur  as  President  will  differ  from  that  held  by  him 
of  Arthur  as  politician  and  candidate  for  reelection.  It 
is  believed  to  be  rather  too  early,  however,  to  expect  him 
to  be  in  a  philosophical  frame  of  mind  about  Mr.  Arthur, 
even  in  his  most  literary  mood. 


/ 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ACCIDENTALLY  OVERHEARD. 


Snifkins,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
great  loss,  Mr.  Muffin.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  world  I  can  do  tor  you,  let  me  know. 

Muffin  ( who  has  just  lost  his  wife).  I  am 
ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  and  shall  never  for- 
get your  kindness. 

Snifkins.  Don't  mention  it !  Don't  mention 
it !    Only  too  glad  to  have  the  opportunity. 


Mrs.  De  Fashion.  Oh,  Augustus,  here  is  a 
paper  you  must  subscribe  for.  The  Upper  Ten 
Doings  is  getting  awfully  dull. 

Mr.  De  Fashion.  Well,  let  me  look  at  the  new 
candidate  for  public  favor. 

Mrs.  De  Fashion.  You  misunderstand;  I 
have  no  copy  of  it.  I  just  saw  its  name  men- 
tioned, that's  all.  It  is  called  the  Peking  Jour- 
nal. 

Air.  De  Fashion.  Pshaw!  that's  published  in 
China.    It  is  not  a  society  pap.r. 


Mr.  Winks.  Goodness  me!  There  is  a  young 
couple  looking  at  that  vacant  house  next  door, 
and  they've  got  a  baby— looks  awful  cross,  too. 

Mrs.  Winks.  H  orrors !  What  shall  we  do? 
Can't  we  scare  them  off  some  way?  Go  tell  them 
the  roof  leaks  and  the  walls  are  damp  and— tell 
them  the  last  tenant  died  of  small-pox. 

Mr.  Winks.  I'd  like  to,  dear,  but  it  wouldn't 
do.    The  landlord  would  sue  for  damages. 

Mrs  Winks.  Oh,  mercy !  But  something 
must  be  done,  Mr.  Winks,  before  they  decide  to 
take  it.    Oh,  do  think  of  something! 

Mr.  Winks.  I  have  it.  Run  down  to  the 
piano  and  sing  "  Sweet  Violets." 


Mrs.  De  Penn.  You  must  have  a  remarkably 
large  public  library  in  Chicago,  for  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  a  man  stole  two  thousand  volumes 
out  of  it  before  the  thefts  were  discovered. 

Mrs.  De  Clficago.  Yes,  our  library  is  pretty 
good  sized;  that's  the  fact. 

Mrs.  De  Penn.  What  kind  of  books  did  the 
fellow  steal? 

Mrs.  De  Chicago.  Scientific  and  historical 
works  mostly. 

Mrs.  De  Penn.    And  they  were  never  missed? 

Mrs.  De  Chicago.  No. 

Mrs.  De  Penn.  Well,  how  did  he  get  found 
out  finally? 

Mrs.  De  Chicago,  He  made  a  mistake  and 
carried  oft  one  of  Zola's  novels. 


New  Boarder.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam, 
and  hope  you  won't  be  angry,  but  I  can't  stay 
here.  I  did  not  know  your  daughter  had  a  craze 
for  art,  or  I  would  not  have  come.  I  left  the  last 
place  because  I  was  driven  almost  insane  by 
their  esthetic  trumperies. 

Mrs.  Slimdiet .  Really,  sir,  you  surprise  me. 
My  daughter  has  no  craze  for  art. 

New  Boarder.  Then  how  does  it  happen  that 
she  has  been  doing  repousse  work  for  the  last 
hour? 

Mrs.  Slimdiet.    Repousse  work! 

New  Boarder .  Yes;  hammering  brass.  The 
noise  is  fearful. 

Mrs.  Slimdiet .  Oh  !  calm  yourself,  sir.  That's 
only  the  cook  with  the  beefsteak. 


Mr.  Minks.  My  dear,  you  should  not  put 
coins  in  your  mouth,  for  diseases  are  often 
caught  in  that  way.  I  noticed  yesterday  that 
while  you  were  looking  through  your  pocket- 
book  for  small  change  to  give  the  street  car  con- 
ductor you  placed  a  quarter  between  your  lips 
and  held  it  there. 

Mrs.  Minks.  Well,  suppose  I  did;  where's 
the  harm? 

Mr.  Minks.  You  should  read  the  papers, 
Mrs.  Minks.  Scientists  have  discovered  bac- 
teria on  silver  coins.  Do  you  know  what  ter- 
rible things  bacteria  are? 

Mrs.  Minks.    Not  exactly,  no. 

Mr.  Minks.  Why,  they  are  little  animals, 
which  get  into  the  human  system  and  cause  all 
sorts  of  diseases. 

Mrs.  Minks.  It  that  all?  Well,  then,  I  am  in 
no  danger  from  the  money  you  give  me. 

Mr.  Mink's.    And  why  not,  pray? 

Mrs.  Minks.  You  always  squeeze  a  quarter 
hard  enought  to  crush  all  animal  life  out  of  it 
before  you  part  with  it. 


"  Under  the  spreading  chestnut-tree  the  negro 
minstrel  stands,"  remarked  old  Ichabod  Snum- 
mey. 

"What  is  he  doing  there,  grandpa?"  inquired 
little  blue-eyed  Effie. 

"  He  is  gathering  chestnuts,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  old  man,  as  he  ran  his  fingers  fondly  through 
the  golden  ringlets  of  his  little  grandchild. 

"And  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  them,  grand- 
pa?" asked  the  little  girl. 

"  He  is  going  to  get  them  off  at  the  show  to- 
night, as  he  rattles  nis  tambourine." 

"No,  he  isn't,  grandpa,"  said  little  Effie,  clap- 
ping her  hands. 

"Why  isn't  he?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"Because,"  replied  little  Effie,  "those  chest- 
nuts are  just  ripe,  and  won't  be  old  enough  for 
the  minstrels  for  seventy-live  years." 

As  the  sunbeams  danced  along  the  porch  old 
Ichabod  Snummey  gazed  upon  Tittle  Effie  with 
pride.  And  there,  in  the  musical  hush  of  the 
autumn  twilight,  he  gave  her  a  middle  name,  and 
vowed  that  she  should  one  day  go  to  Vassar. 


Condemned  Murderer.  You  need  not  fear 
that  I  will  make  a  scene.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
gallows,  and  will  die  game. 

New  Sheriff.  It  was  not  of  you  I  was  think- 
ing, but  of  myself.  I  am  very  tender-hearted, 
and  will  never  be  able  to  adjust  the  noose  and 
pull  the  rope.    I  shall  faint,  I  know. 

Condemned  Murderer .  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  sup- 
pose you  might  pull  through  all  right  if  you 
only  ce-uld  get  up  some  sort  of  a  personal  dis- 
like for  me.  You  would  not  be  nervous  if  you 
felt  real  mad  and  hated  me,  would  you? 


New  Sheriff.    Well,  no;  I  suppose  not. 

Condemned  Murderer.  Then  I  will  do  some- 
thing to  make  you  glad  of  the  chance  of  hang- 
ing me. 

New  Sheriff.  Oh,  thank  you!  but  what  can 
you  do  to  raise  such  vengeful  feelings  on  the 
gallows? 

Condemned  Murderer.  I  will  make  a  pun. — 
Philadelphia  Call. 


BILL  NYE  AS  AN  AGRICULTURIST. 


During  the  past  season  I  was  considerably  in- 
terested in  agriculture.  I  met  with  some  suc- 
cess, but  not  enough  to  madden  me  with  joy. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  success  to  unscrew  my 
reason  and  make  it  totter  on  its  throne.  I've 
had  trouble  with  my  liver,  and  various  other  ab- 
normal conditions  of  the  vital  organs,  but  old 
reason  sits  there  on  his  or  her  throne,  as  the 
case  may  be,  through  it  all. 

Agriculture  has  a  charm  about  it  which  I  can- 
not adequately  describe.  Every  product  of  the 
farm  is  furnshed  by  nature  with  something  that 
loves  it,  so  that  it  will  never  be  neglected.  The 
grain  crop  is  loved  by  the  weevil,  the  Hessian 
fly,  and  the  chinch  bug;  the  watermelon,  the 
squash  and  the  cucumber  arc  loved  by  the 
squash  bug;  the  potato  is  loved  by  the  potato 
bug;  the  sweet  corn  is  loved  by  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard  ;  the  tomato  is  loved  by  the  cut-worm; 
the  plum  is  loved  by  the  curculio,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  so  that  no  plant  that  grows  need 
be  a  wall-flower.  [Early  blooming  and  extremly 
dwarf  joke  for  the  table.  Plant  as  soon  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  frosts,  in  drills  four  inches  apart . 
When  ripe,  pull  it,  and  eat  raw  with  vinegar. 
The  red  ants  may  be  added  to  taste.] 

Well,  I  began  early  to  spade  up  my  angle- 
worms and  other  pets,  to  see  if  they  had  with- 
stood the  severe  winter.  I  found  they  had. 
'They  were  unusually  bright  and  cheerful.  'The 
potato  bugs  were  a  little  sluggish  at  first,  but  as 
the  spring  opened  and  the  ground  warmed  up 
they  pitched  right  in  and  did  first  rate.  Every 
one  of  my  bugs  in  May  looked  splendily.  I  was 
most  worried  about  my  cut-worms.  Away 
along  in  April  I  had  not  seen  a  cut-worm,  and  I 
began  to  fear  they  had  suffered,  ami  perhaps 
perished,  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  previous 
winter. 

One  morning  late  in  the  month,  however,  I 
saw  a  cut- worm  come  out  from  behind  a  cabbage 
stump  and  take  oft  his  ear  mutt.  He  was  a  little 
stiff  in  the  joints,  but  he  had  not  lost  hope.  I 
saw  at  once  now  was  the  time  to  assist  him  if  I 
hail  a  spark  of  humanity  left.  I  searched  every 
work  I  could  find  on  agriculture  to  find  out  what 
it  was  that  farmers  fed  their  blamed  cut-worms, 
but  all  scientists  seemed  to  be  silent.  I  read  the 
agricultural  reports,  the  dictionary,  and  the  en- 
cyclopedia, but  they  didn't  throw  any  light  on 
the  subject.  I  got  wild.  I  feared  that  I  had 
brought  but  one  cut-worm  through  the  winter, 
and  I  was  liable  to  lose  him  unless  I  could  find 
out  what  to  feed  him.  I  asked  some  of  my 
neighbors,  but  they  spoke  jeeringly  and  sarcastic- 
ally. I  know  now  now  it  was.  All  their  cut- 
worms had  frozen  down  last  winter,  and  they 
couldn't  bear  to  see  me  get  ahead. 

All  at  once  an  idea  struck  me.  I  haven't  re- 
covered from  the  concussion  yet.  It  was  this: 
the  worm  had  wintered  under  a  cabbage  stalk ; 
no  doubt  he  was  fond  of  the  beverage.  I  acted 
upon  this  thought  and  bought  him  two  dozen  red 
cabbage  plants,  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  I  had  hit 
it  the  first  pop.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
these  plants,  and  would  eat  three  in  one  night. 
He  also  had  several  matinees  and  sour  krout 
lawn  festivals  for  his  friends,  and  in  a  week  I 
bought  three  dozen  more  cabbage  plants.  By 
this  time  I  had  collected  a  large  group  of  corn- 
man  scrub  cut-worms,  early  Swedish  cut-worms, 
and  short-horn  cut-worms,  all  doing  well,  but 
still,  I  thought,  a  little  hide-bound  and  bilious. 
'They  acted  languid  anil  listless.  As  my  squash 
bugs,  currant  worms,  potato  bugs,  etc.,  were  all 
doing  well  without  care,  I  devoted  myself  almost 
exclusively  to  my  cut-worms.  They  were  all 
strong  and  well,  but  they  seemed  melancholy 
with  nothing  to  eat,  day  after  day,  but  Cabbages. 

I  therefore  bought  five  dozen  tomato  plants 
that  were  tender  and  large.  'These  I  fed  to  the 
cut-worms  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  in  one  night. 
In  a  week  the  cut-worms  had  thrown  off  that 
air  of  ennui  and  languor  that  I  had  formerly  no- 
ticed, and  were  gay  and  light-hearted.  Igotthem 
some  more  tomato  plants,  and  then  some  more 
cabbage  for  change.  On  the  whole,  I  was  as 
proud  as  any  young  farmer  who  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  anything. 

One  morning  I  noticed  that  a  cabbage  plant 
was  left  standing  unchanged.  The  next  day  it 
was  still  there.  I  was  thunder-struck.  I  dug 
into  the  ground.  My  cut-worms  were  gone.  1 
spaded  up  the  whole  patch,  but  there  wasn't 
one.  Just  as  I  had  become  attached  to  them, 
and  they  had  learned  to  look  forward  each  day 
to  my  coming,  when  they  would  almost  come 
up  and  cat  a  tomato-plant  out  of  my  hand,  some 
one  had  robbed  me  Of  them.  I  was  almost  wild 
with  despair  and  grief.  Suddenly  something 
tumbled  over  my  foot.  It  was  mostly  stomach, 
but  it  had  feet  on  each  corner.  A  neighbor  said 
it  was  a  warty  toad.  He  had  eaten  up  my  sum- 
mer's work!  He  had  swallowed  my  cunning 
little  cut-worms.  I  tell  you,  gentle  reader,  un- 
less some  way  is  provided,  whereby  this  warty 
toad  scourge  can  be  wiped  out,  I  for  one  shall 
relinquish  the  joys  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
When  a  common  toad,  with  a  sallow  complexion 
and  no  intellect,  can  swallow  up  my  summer's 
work,  it  is  time  to  pause. — Northwestern  Miller : 


Mr.  John  Maguire,  manager  of  the  Montana 
theatrical  circuit,  announces  business  in  the  ter- 
ritories as  in  the  most  flourishing  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  general  depression.  Strange 
to  say,  he  finds  that  the  ballet,  undress  vaude- 
ville, and  similar  exhibitions  are  not  in  demand 
and  will  not  pay",  being  too  advanced  for  the 
unsophisticated  frontiersman. 


"  The  California  Diamond  "  is  described  by  an 
Eastern  paper  as  "  an  oddity  of  the  Lotta  type," 
pretty,  pleasing,  and  "linguistically  accom- 
plished.'' 


C.  P^_R.  R. 

TIME  SCHEDULE,  SUNDAY,  NOV.  2 3, 1 884. 

Trains  leave  and  are  clue  to  arrive  at  San 
Fraiiei.seo  aw  follow*: 
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DESTINATION. 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


.  lienicia 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa  

!  Colfax  V... 


. .  Delta,  Reckling  and  Portland. . 
(  Demingi  El  Paso  1  Express... 

land  East  |  Emigrant 

, .  ( rait  and  lone  via  Livennore  . , 

.  .Gait  via  Martinez  

..Knight's  Landing  

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South  

. .  Livennore  and  IMeasanton  


.  Mai tii 


.  .  Marysville  ami  ChlCO  

|  Mojave  and  East  {  Express... 
|  "  "  "  )  Emigrant  . 
.  Niles  and  Haywards  


(  Ogden  and  East  |  Express. . . . 
t  11  "  "  |  Emigrant  . . 
i  Red  HInfT  (  via  Marysville. 
\  and  Tehama  f  via  Woodland  . 
.Sacramento,  via  Livennore... 

"  via  Benicia  

"  via  Henicia  

"         via  Henicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
, .  San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 

ermore  

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

I  Tulare,  Eresno  |  

(  Madera  and  Merced,  j  

.Vallejo  


.  V  irginia  City  . 
.  Woodland 
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111. 


10.10  a.  111. 
11. 10  a.  rn. 
6.40  p. in. 
10. 10  a.  m, 

ng  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  anil  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  \  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

from   "SAN  FBAS<IMO"  Daily. 

TP  EAST  OAK  I. AN  D — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  goo,  0.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
i.oo,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUI  T  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  oo,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8.30,  *3.3o,  *4  00,  *4.3o,  *5.oo,  *53o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  KKU1T  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *o.3o,  6.30,  ln.oo, 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  flo,30,  11.00,  |ll. 30,  12. oo,  fl2.30, 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *  12.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6  30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  ii.oo,  \  11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WES  T  HEkKELEY— *6.oo,*6.3o,7  oo,*7.30,}8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  fl.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5«3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


TO  -SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  *6.53>  *7.23,  *7.53, 
♦8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4.53,  '5.23,  *5.53, 
*6-53>  7-25.  9-5°. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— %  15, 
{6.45,  Jg.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM    EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,   10.30,  II.OO, 
12.00,  12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00; 
5.00,  5.30,  6.60,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5. 37,  *6  07, 
7-o7.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  g.37,  10.07,  '0.37. 
U.37,  12.07,  '2-37.  >-°7.  >-37.  2  °7.  2-37.  3  °7.  3-37 
4-37.  5'°7i  5 >37 ,  6-07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  I 

FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52, 

7.52,  t8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  g.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  til. 22, 
fl2.22,  12.52,  fl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  g.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  ts-45.  (6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  1 1  •  I5» 
12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,4.45,5.15,5.45,6.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15. 45,  t6.is,  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45,  tg.15,  g.45,  10.45,  t"-45.  «-45.  *-45 
4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6-45.  >7-'5-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — (7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  '*-'S.  z-«5i  4-'5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  'Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


"8.23, 
•6.23, 


7.00, 
11.30, 
,  4-3°. 

D-37. 
11.07, 
.  4-°7. 

I.  06. 
f7.22, 

I I.  52, 
4-5^, 

t-  <5. 
"•45. 
6-45. 

t7-'5. 
3-45. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P._R.  R. 

BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE 


Commencing  Sunday,  November  1G,  1884 

And  until  further  notitie,  Passenger  Trains  will  Ic.ive  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Erancisco  Passenger  Depot  { Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  itreets)  as  follows: 


I.KAVR 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AKK1VH 

S.  K. 

t6.so  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
*5-i5  P-  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  [ 
Menlo  Park. 

1  ) 

6.35  a.  m. 
*8.io  a.  in. 

9.03  a  m. 
*  10.02  a.  in. 

8.36  p.  m. 
15.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
to. 40  a.  in. 
♦3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

1  1 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  ! 
J    Principal  Way  Stations,  f 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  ni. 
3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 
♦3.30  p.  m. 

t  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castruviile,  ( 
I     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

*  10.02  a  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  J 
♦3.30  p.  m.  | 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pin  Oft.  J 

*  10.02  a.  in. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10  40  a.  m.  1 
*3  30  p.  m.  | 

)  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  | 
I  (('amp  Capitola)&  S.  Cruz.  f 

6.08  p.  in, 

10.40  a.  ni.  | 

Soledad  and  Way  Stations.     |      6.o3  p.  m. 

k Sundays  excepted,    t Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


49TSTANDARD  of  TlMH. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (io) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Fran  CISCO  Local  Time. 

STA(iK  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  in.  Train,  except  PBSCADBRO stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  ni.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Sotpjel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Para  ISO  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


FX4  I  KMO\  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I     So,d  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

J         *    I  return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cru/,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     1     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  5  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


TlCKHT  OFFICES.—  Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

^SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS.^ 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C. 

P.  R.  R.  TlMK  SCIIKDUI.E. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC JOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8<  )  (  \  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  O  V  '  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  'Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2<>/  \  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  Ow  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenlerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SAN  TA  CKUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

O  r\    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
^  •  (  -*         and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SAN  TA  CKUZ. 

dn  p-  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8(~\(^i  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
•v-'v-'  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$:<  OO  to  lilO  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  7f.  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TP  OAKLAND  AM»  AXAMBDA  i 

36.00  —  36.30,  i*7-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  I112.00,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  1^-  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 35.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
3.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1.00,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
1[i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  g.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M* 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  %  10.46, 
11. 16,  H 1 1 .46  A.  M.  12.16,  1112.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 1 1. 31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    H Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
'TIC  KE  T,   Telegraph  and  Ttansfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

BCSH  STREET, 
OKNAMKNTAI,  KNGRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


TR F.MONT  HOUSE, 


TUK     PALACE     HOTEL    OK1  CHICAGO 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


<iEO.  A.  COHK, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS  "W  ILL   BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


s. 
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THE  ARTISTS. 


The  life-class  project  of  the  Art  Association  is 
succeeding  beyoBd  all  expectations.  Mr.  Nar- 
jot,  who  has  charge  of  the  male  students,  says 
he  has  never  seen  pupils  go  to  work  with  more 
zeal  and  enthusiasm;  and  they  already  show  in 
their  work  the  good  results  of  a  close  study  of 
the  human  form.  There  are  two  classes,  the 
young  ladies  being  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams, of  the  School  of  Design.  Many  of  the 
pupils  are  from  the  school,  and  they  number 
about  twenty  in  all.  Each  class  receives  in- 
structions twice  a  week,  two  hours  lieing  de- 
voted to  each  lesson. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  coming 
exhibition  of  the  Art  Association,  which  will 
probably  be  opened  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
April.  It  is  expected  that  enough  new  local 
canvases  will  be  secured  to  make  a  good  dis- 
play, and  if  it  is  found  impossible  to  fill  all  the 
space  with  such  pictures,  others  will  l>e  loaned 
by  meml)ers.  For  the  lirst  time  since  the  seces- 
sion of  the  disaffected  members  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Palette  Club,  the  artists  of  the  latter 
organization  have  signified  their  willingness  to 
join  the  Association  in  making  an  exhibition. 
Some  of  the  Palette  Club  members  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  do  this,  but  the  majority  are  reported 
to  be  in  favor  of  it.  Nothing  has  been  said  this 
time  about  sending  Kast  for  pictures,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  last  year's  unfortunate  experi- 
ment will  not  be  repeated. 

Orders  for  small  work  have  been  occupying 
the  time  of  a  number  of  the  leading  artists  of 
late,  but  the  others  have  received  little  further 
encouragement  during  the  autumn.  A  few  who 
have  been  holding  out  against  the  pecuniary 
advantages  offered  by  pot-boiling  have,  through 
long  neglect  by  our  moneyed  art  patrons,  been 
obliged  to  take  to  cheap  and  marketable  work, 
and  are  able  to  report  a  better  state  of  finances, 
while  their  exalted  notions  of  high  art  have  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  "  too,  too  utterness."  But 
pot-boiling  should  find  a  limit  somewhere.  Not 
three  years  ago  one  of  our  most  promising  land- 
scape painters,  becoming  disgusted  with  the 
sluggishness  which  marked  the  art  market,  took 
to  making  cheap  pictures.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  rapid  hands  with  the  brush  of  any  of  the 
city  artists,  and  although  he  turned  out  his  pot- 
boilers at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,  they 
were  not  so  bad  as  that  class  of  work  generally 
is,  for  each  line  in  a  picture  meant  something, 
and  there  was  nothing  crude  or  dauby  about  his 
productions.  They  sold  well,  and  the  artist  has 
been  turning  out  the  same  kind  of  canvases  with 
chromo-factory  speed  ever  since.  His  prices, 
however,  have  fallen  lower  and  lower,  as  the 
supply  has  increased  and  the  demand  fallen  off, 
until  now,  when  everybody  in  town  has  one  of 
his  pictures  and  a  sale  is  of  monthly  instead  of 
daily  occurrence,  he  receives  one  dollar  for  a 
pot-boiler  that  would  have  formerly  commanded 
ten  dollars  or  twenty  dollars,  and  his  only  re- 
source is  a  change  of  location.  When  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  have  in 
turn  been  supplied  with  his  productions,  he 
expects  to  form  a  partnership  with  Jay  Gould  in 
the  railroad  or  banking  business. 

Thomas  Hill  is  tiring  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  Exposition,  and  writes  that  he  may  be  ex- 
pected home  within  a  few  weeks. 

Robinson  has  sold  his  "  Vosemite  from  In- 
spiration Point,"  and  a  "Golden  Gate," and  is 
at  work  on  another  "Vosemite."  He  has  re- 
cently completed  a  little  marine  giving  a 
glimpse  of  the  bay  near  the  Oakland  shore, 
which  is  a  pretty  thing  in  cloud  effect  and  wave- 
color.  There  are  two  or  three  sails  in  view,  and 
Goat  Island  stands  in  the  background.  The 
curling  waves  are  rolling  gently  in  upon  a  strip 
of  wet  sand,  and  I  might  remark  in  passing, 
that  if  any  artist  in  town  knows  how  to  paint 
wet  sand,  that  artist  is  Robinson.  The  picture 
is  mapped  out  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  a 
small  marine  by  the  same  artist,  recently  sold 
by  Morris,  and  which  attracted  much  attention 
while  in  the  Palette  Club's  gallery. 

Wores  is  sailing  over  the  broad  Pacific  to- 
ward Yokohama,  where  he  intends  to  do  "a 
power  ol  work  "  during  his  proposed  six-months' 
visit. 

Henry  Chase  has  a  marine  gem  at  the  Morris 
art  gallery.  It  is  a  scene  in  New  York  harbor. 
A  stanch  little  tug  is  steaming  over  the  bay  in 
the  growing  darkness  of  late  afternoon.  In  the 
background  are  two  or  three  other  vessels  loom- 
ing up  dimly  in  the  gray  harbor  haze.  The 
scene  is  full  of  spirit,  and  the  sky  and  water  ef- 
fects are  masterly  productions. 

L'Aubiniere  has  a  striking  piece  of  water- 
color  work  at  Morris's.  A  rustic  maiden  with 
a  pitchfork  on  her  snoulder  is  walking  in  the  tall 
grass  lieside  a  smooth-running  stream.  To  the 
left  is  a  wood  skirted  by  tangled  bushes.  A  good 
idea  ot  distance  has  been  conveyed  by  the  long 
rows  of  hills,  above  which  float  gray  clouds. 
L'Aubiniere  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
name  here  if  this  is  the  kind  of  work  he  intends 
to  turn  out. 

A  "Trout  P.rook"  is  among  the  best  of  the 
Morris  pictures.  There  is  a  gray-green  marsh, 
with  a  placid  stream  of  water  in  the  foreground, 
and  beyond  one  sees  the  brook  circling  through 
a  patch  of  willows.  A  fisherman  stands  on  the 
bank,  and  behind  him,  in  the  shadow,  there  is  a 
quiet  stretch  of  valley  reaching  to  a  wooded 
background.  There  is  a  very  good  feeling  along 
the  stream  amid  the  flags  and  rushes,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  under  one  of  those  cool  gray  effects 
which  our  landscape  artists  have  been  striving 
for  of  late.    The  picture  is  by  Schonfen. 

A  number  of  indifferently  painted  flower 
pieces,  the  work  of  Alice  Chittenden,  are  also 
in  Morris's  gallery,  Midas. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTIT 
TTTTTXTTTT 

TT  ry  M  New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  "  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

IT  hen  M  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  11  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT         T— . 

Any  person  will  he  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
M  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  11  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "  T  "  capitals  tn  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  11  one "  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475.  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  lapanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOVAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
KSTABLISHED   -  A.   D.  1833. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thk  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  ftolel 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gso.  L.  Brandrk,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gro.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sannoiiic  Ntreet, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FIMRAI,  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWHN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN*lVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

w.  w.  Movni.ii  .t  «o., 

>i>.  3»3i  3>5  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A   FIRST-CLASS  LOBH1R8  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  ST R LET,  COR.  LARKIN. 

NKS.O.    K.  JOHNSON.  Prop  r. 

J^DWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
330  California  Strsit, 
Roomi  g  and  10,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  CM  I    B  AN 


(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  „.] 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  J.  1>I  I  TON.  Secretary. 
E.  W.  4  AKPEVi'KK.  AnmImi.  .Secretary. 

AGKNTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


n.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
AXPHEU8  BULL,  flee- President. 


PIAN(  >S  1 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 


^nos-  THE  BEST  PIANO 

PIANOS!! 


In  1I1.   World : 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohana  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.                       1884.      From  San  Francisco. 
SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

1 38  s. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C-  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,ooo-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  MARCH  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  r6th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  V ice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Washington,  D.  C..  ) 

March  27,  1883.  I 
ew  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 
1    have  operated  your  New 
ome  Machine  for  four  years, 
id  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
ost  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
jt2  Twelfth  St.,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 

634  Market  Street,  8.  P., 
Established  1863.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  195  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nog.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator.  Tele- 
phone,  and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Tkade  Makk] 

Housewife  attention  is  directed  Co  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


THE  BEST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywhere. 

lit* pot,  513  Sacramento  Street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


Young  Gowitt  is  just  coming  out  of  the  Bush  Street 
Theater  when  he  meets  Miss  Brown  (who  thinks  she  has 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  her  escort,  and  so  looks 
very  smiling),  and  he  immediately  bursts  out  with,  "  Oh, 
Miss  Brown,  is  that  you?  I  didn't  know  you  at  first, 
you're  changed  so.  Have  you  seen  '49  ?  "  Then,  noting 
her  puzzled  hesitation,  he  adds,  airily,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, "  You  look  as  if  .you  had!"  Miss  Brown,  who  has 
never  heard  of  the  play,  and  who  isn't  as  young  as  she 
used  to  be,  bows  stiffly  and  walks  away,  remarking  to  her 
escort  that  it's  a  pity  some  people  don't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  wit  and  insolence ;  while  the  unconscious 
Gowitt  thinks  he  has  made  rather  a  neat  speech  for  an 
off-hand  effort.   

Among  the  "things  one  would  rather  not  have  said" 
was  the  remark  of  a  young  man  at  a  writing  seance  on 
Mission  street.  He  had  received  a  "communication" 
from  an  old  sweetheart,  supposed  to  be  in  the  spirit 
world.  Taking  the  slate  from  the  hand  of  the  triumphant 
pythoness,  he  read,  and  then  remarked,  with  a  smile  of 
tender  retrospection,  "  Yes,  I  do  believe  this  is  genuine. 
Poor  little  Lettie  !  she  never  could  spell."  And  then  he 
wondered  what  made  the  medium  blush  so. 


"  We  never  speak  as  we  pass  by,"  warbled  a  home- 
made prima  donna  at  an  evening  party.  Young  Ten  St. 
Ante,  catching  the  cadenced  statement,  murmured  audi- 
bly, "Of  course  not;  no  use  speaking  when  you  pass; 
just  rap  on  the  table— fellows  '11  all  know  what  you  mean." 


"  I  wonder  what  they  do  mean  by  it,"  whispered  in  my 
ear  a  sweet  girl  just  from  the  High  School.  "Whatever 
they  mean,  I  know  it's  very  silly.  The  other  night  pa  and 
three  other  gentlemen  were  playing  cards  in  the  library, 
and  just  as  I  went  for  a  book  one  of  them  rapped  on  the 
table,  and  the  other  three,  looking  at  him  indignantly, 
cried  out,  'Oh,  come  in!'  and  then  one  of  them  said 
he'd  have  called  if  pa  hadn't— just  as  if  they  were  a  lot  of 
little  girls  playing  go  a-visiting.  Men  are  such  child- 
ish creatures,  don't  you  think?"  I  told  her  I  did;  but  I 
have  since  had  an  unpleasant  suspicion  that  she  was 
laughing  at  me  in  her  sleeve,  or  rather  in  the  scrap  of 
lace  that  did  duty  for  a  sleeve.  So  strong  is  my  convic- 
tion that  if  you  think  to  teach  a  High  School  girl  anything, 
you'll  have  to  get  a  very  early  start. 


spiration,  is  liable  to  err.  The  convivial  Rob,  not  being 
supposed  to  have  had  many  "sober"  thoughts,  either 
second  or  first,  speaks  as  nature  dictates.  Hence  he 
says  nothing  of  "  gentlemen  "  in  this  connection,  but  re- 
fers to  the  human  being  as  nature  made  him — man. 

A  gentleman  is  the  outcome  of  a  conventional  civiliza- 
tion, position,  and  a  variety  of  refining  agencies  entirely 
distinct  from  manliness.  When  you  say  of  some  one  that 
he  is  "a  man,"  you  give  him  a  status  that  may  or  may  not 
pertain  to  a  gentleman.  The  mania  among  certain  classes 
for  styling  every  man  and  every  woman  a  gentleman  or  a 
lady  is  only  ridiculous.  A  chunk  of  pure  gold  must  have 
"  the  guinea's  stamp  "  before  it  becomes  a  guinea,  though 
it  may  be  "  the  gowd  for  a'  that."  Call  it  gold,  then,  but 
don't  call  it  a  guinea  till  the  mint  has  left  its  stamp  on  it 
and  made  it  a  guinea — albeit  of  no  more  intrinsic  value. 

All  of  these  trite  reflections  were  suggested  by  a  little 
incident  in  a  boarding-house  where  I  lately  dined  with  a 
friend.  The  waiters  were  both  men  and  women.  One 
of  the  latter  came  to  us  and  asked,  mincingly,  as  she 
pointed  to  a  beruffled  and  banged  damsel  carrying  a 
Tower  of  Pisa  in  plates — 

"  Is  that  lady  waiting  on  you,  sir? " 

"  No,"  said  my  friend,  with  great  emphasis  and  labored 
politeness,  "  that  lady  isn't  waiting  on  me ;  but  will  you 
kindly  ask  the  gentleman  who  took  my  order,  if  he's 
caught  the  beef  yet?"  The  muttered  words  that  just 
grazed  my  ear  as  the  "  lady  "  moved  away  reminded  me 
of  the  famous  White  Pine  belle :  "  Who  d'ye  call  a  wom- 
an ?   I'm  a  lady,  by  ,  and  don't  you  forget  it ! " 

Another  queer  exemplification  of  this  fashion  is  the 
notice  so  frequently  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  galleries 
in  our  theaters  :  "  Gentlemen  will  please  take  their  hats 
off."  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  politic  paraphrase;  but  it 
means  about  this:  ''  Loafers  are  requested  to  take  off 
their  hats;  gentlemen  will." 


Another  moral  tale  for  the  Sunday  school  library  has 
been  spoiled.  While  desecrating  the  holy  Sabbath  by 
flying  a  kite,  a  youngster  fell  from  the  top  of  a  three-story 
building.  Here  the  awful  record  should  have  ended.  A 
broken  neck  were  a  fitting  complement  to  a  broken  Sab- 
bath. But,  alas!  while  Providence  was  hurling  this  sin- 
ner from  the  housetop,  the  alert  and  enterprising  Satan 
was  stretching  a  clothes-line  across  the  yard  below,  to 
break  the  fall  instead  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  young 
offender.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  old,  old  story,  the 
scene  of  whose  first  chapter  was  laid  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  but  it  gives  one  a  great  respect  for  the  ability  of 
the  devil,  in  whose  hand  a  clothes-line  or  an  apple  or 
any  little  thing  like  that  can  frustrate  the  divine  intention. 


"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  wrote  the  poet  of  nature 
and  democracy.  Poets,  being  inspired,  make  no  mis- 
takes. When  they  do,  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  the 
"  sober  second  thought,"  which,  being  a  correction  of  in- 


Apropos  to  Sabbath-breaking.  Last  Sunday,  at  Sau- 
celito,  two  ungodly  newspaper  men,  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  were  wickedly  breathing  the  pure  air  and 
blasphemously  basking  in  the  rays  of  the  unfamiliar  sun. 
It  is  the  only  day  on  which  these  hard-worked  but 
abandoned  persons  can  give  either  themselves  or  their 
families  a  taste  of  the  health-giving  country  air.  Yet 
mark  how  they  were  haunted  in  the  midst  of  their  guilty 
enjoyment  by  the  consciousness  of  the  criminality  of 
sitting  on  the  green  hillside  under  the  smiling  heaven, 
watching  the  blessed  sunshine  reflected  in  the  eyes  of 
their  wives  and  the  beaming  faces  of  their  little  ones,  in- 
stead of  being  seated  on  a  hard  bench  and  lulled  to  a 
self-satisfied  stupor  by  the  soothing  tones  of  improving 
but  monotonous  orthodoxy.  For  was  not  the  gnawing 
of  the  troubled  conscience  revealed  in  the  bravado  of  the 
fervor  with  which  one  of  these  depraved  journalists  ex- 
claimed, "  How  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  a  Christian  ! 
If  I  were,  I  should  have  lost  all  the  divine  beauty  of  the 
day,  shut  out  from  sunshine  and  gladness  within  four 
gloomy  walls,  absorbing  religion  and  rheumatism  instead 
of  strength  and  vigor  to  carry  me  through  my  next  week's 
duties."   And  he  said  it  just  as  if  he  meant  it,  too. 


The  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  order- 
ing that  condign  punishment  shall  not  be  meted  out  to 


refractory  youth  until  the  next  day  after  the  offence  is 
committed,  seems  to  me  to  savor  of  the  ingenious  cruelty 
of  inquisitorial  torture.  Kancy  a  boy  turning  from  the 
day's  labor  to  the  pleasant  recreations  of  cheating  his 
playmates  at  marbles,  pouring  kerosene  on  the  neighbor- 
ing cats,  setting  dogs  to  fighting,  jerking  the  alluring  bell- 
knob,  or  joining  in  any  of  the  usual  innocent,  boyish 
sports,  with  a  prospective  thrashing  only  twenty-four 
hours  removed  !  Picture  him,  when  wearied  with  these 
pleasing  diversions  or  driven  by  hunger,  going  home  to 
the  fond  maternal  scolding  reserved  for  the  loved  and 
loitering,  quarreling  with  brothers  and  sisters  over  the 
evening  repast,  reading  a  chapter  in  The  Buy  Pirate  of 
Hull  Moon  Bay,  and  finally  retiring  to  his  little  bed.  Be- 
hold him  rising  therefrom  at  the  inspiring  summons  of  the 
morning  lark  and  the  parental  strap — haunted  always  by 
the  shadowy  presence  of  a  coming  rattan  in  the  hands  of 
a  school-master  of  inconveniently  retentive  memory ! 
The  picture  is  too  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  our  soft- 
hearted defenders  of  oppressed  pupils  will  surely  recon- 
sider the  edict. 

An  incident  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  truth  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  feeling  of  the  boys  themselves  on 
this  subject. 

A  chubby-faced  youth,  whose  devotion  to  fishing  led  to 
frequent  truancy  and  the  resultant  retribution  from  the 
paternal  cane,  was  observed,  after  breakfast  one  morning, 
hovering  uneasily  in  the  vicinity  of  his  father,  as  if  op- 
pressed with  some  menial  burden.  After  some  question- 
ing, and  much  of  that  hanging  of  the  head  and  shuffling 
ot  the  feet  with  which  awkward  boyhood  is  wont  to  ac- 
centuate its  woe,  the  secret  sorrow  found  tongue  in  these 
startling  words,  breathed  in  the  undertone  of  despair  that 
while  trembling  is  still  resolute:  "  I  want  you  to  lick  me, 
pa!"  The  amazed  parent's  "  What  for?  "was  socn  an- 
swered. 

"  Me  'n'  Jake  Patrick's  going  to  run  away  and  go  a-fish- 
ing,  and  I'd  rather  take  my  licking  now,  and  have  it  over 
with."   

The  proper  course  is  to  prohibit  any  and  all  corporal 
argument  with  pupils.  This  will  cut  the  gordian  knot, 
and  eventually  draw  that  of  the  hangman.  The  benefits 
of  this  plan  are  far-reaching,  assuring  not  only  perfect 
freedom  to  youth  but  future  employment  to  the  useful 
public  functionary  named  above,  increasing  the  demand 
for  prison-wardens,  chain-gang  overseers,  and  other  mer- 
itorious public  servants  at  present  lying  around  idle  half 
of  the  time.  The  parents  and  directors  have,  no  doubt, 
taken  this  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  matter, 
and  have  inserted  the  next-day  amendment  merely  to 
propitiate  a  few  malignant  and  revengeful  pedagogues 
and  vindictive,  vinegar-tempered  women,  who  would  re- 
tain the  sweet  privilege  of  venting  their  splenetic  humors 
on  tender  youth,  who,  in  the  exuberant  spirits  of  unre- 
flecting childhood,  betake  themselves  to  the  streets  or 
shadier  haunts  when  their  toiling  parents  think  them  at 
school,  explode  cartridges  under  their  fellow-pupils' desks, 
break  windows,  school  furniture,  and  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  forge  the  parental  name  to  notes  in  order  to 
meet  their  running  expenses.  A  boy  who  would  fix  a 
needle  on  a  pole,  insert  it  playfully  into  the  thigh  of  a 
playmate,  and  break  it  off  there,  or  one  who  would,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  great  hulking  fellow  like  himself,  throw 
a  little  boy  head-foremost  into  a  tank  of  dangerous  rub- 
bish, is  of  course  amenable  to  the  soft,  persuasive  influ- 
ence of  kind  words.  Every  teacher  can  recall  to  mind 
the  genial,  if  perhaps  derisive,  wink  "  to  the  boys"  with 
which  such  remonstrance  is  usually  received  by  offenders 
of  this  class. 

And  even  if  the  gentle  tones  of  reason  and  persuasion 
fail  of  effect,  there  are  the  unemployed  officials  I  have 
mentioned.  Consider  them.  If  we  may  roughly  esti- 
mate every  score  of  personal  chastisements  to  prevent  one 
incarceration  in  the  State  Prison,  and  every  one  hundred 
a  hanging,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  injury  worked 
by  the  present  system  to  this  industrious  class. 

Francesca. 
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THE  PHYSIOCNOMY  OF  THE  MOUTH. 


BY  JOSKPH  SIMMS,  M.  D. 


Sskvj  •'•4 


The  mouth  is  the  external  and  visible  representative 
of  the  stomach.  If,  therefore,  this  feature  is  large,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  stomach  is  correspondingly 
capacious.  Nature  never  provides  facilities  tor  taking 
into  the  system  what  she  does  not  give  capacity  for  taking 
care  of  when  received.  Therefore,  whenever  the  mouth, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  of  consider- 
able size,  the  passage  for  food  will  be  found  relatively 
large  throughout  its  entire  length.  If  a  wide  mouth  19 
supported  by  full  cheeks  and  thick  lips,  the  stomach  will 
be  strong  as  well  as  large.  If,  however,  the  cheeks  are  thin 
and  sunken,  a  weak  stomach  is  indicated,  notwithstand- 
ing the  size  of  the  mouth.  No  glutton  ever  yet  had  a 
small  mouth;  yet  all  large-mouthed  persons  are  not 
gluttons. 

The  mouth  is  the  mind's  portal.  The  mouth  being 
used,  not  only  for  eating  and  drinking,  but  for  talking, 
whispering,  singing,  whistling,  kissing,  there  ought  to  be 
indications  about  this  feature  and  its  surroundings  to  re- 
veal the  capacities  and  tendencies  of  its  owner  in  all 
these  respects. 

To  the  eye  of  the  botanist,  the  form  and  color  of  a 
flower  not  only  indicate  the  latitude  in  which  it  will 
thrive,  but  are  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  productive, 
flowering  and  other  characteristics.  So,  to  the  glance  of 
the  physiognomist  the 
mouth  of  any  indi- 
vidual not  only  shows 
his  capacity  for  food, 
but  reveals  certain 
important  traits  of 
moral  character.  A 
large,  coarse,  irreg- 
ularly cleft  mouth  de- 
notes that  t"he  indi- 
vidual is  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  a  great 
eater,  and  if  not  ac- 
customed to  place 
his  appetite  under  the 
restraint  of  reason 
and  judgment,  he  will 
be  a  glutton.  Thick 
lips  are  signs  that  the 
internal  alimentary  no.  I— THOMAS  moi.ineaux. 
coatings  are  correspondingly  thick,  which  indicates 
strong  digestion  and  intense  love  of  the  young,  as  ex- 
pressed in  cut  No.  i,  which  represents  Thomas  Moli- 
neaux,  an  English  pugilist,  who  took  great  delight  in 
children. 

The  physiognomical  characteristics  of  one  who  is 
habitually  thirsty,  and  will  drink  largely  of  some  kind  of 
liquid,  is  a  fullness  of  the  cheek  about  half  an  inch  higher 
than  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  three-fourths  ot  an 
inch  outward  and  backward. 

For  the  convenience  of  beginners  in  the  study  of 
physiognomy  I  shall  now  give  them  the  benefit  oi  my 
classification  of  mouths. 

One.  The  drinking  mouth.  Every  one  must  have  ob- 
served that  the  mouth  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  physiognomy  of  all  the  fish  species.  It  is  very  large, 
and  is  nearly  straight  from  the  center  to  each  outward 
extremity,  the  corners  being  at  an  angle  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  degrees  lower  than  the  middle  or  front  j>ortion,  the 
under  jaw  projecting  and  slightly  arching  in  the  line  of 
closure.  This  mouth,  in  whatever  form  of  animal  life  it 
is  found,  is  the  physical  indication  of  a  tendency  to  im- 
bibe large  quantities  of  liquid.  It  bespeaks  a  low  grade 
of  life ;  and  persons  so  formed  are  generally  uncultured 
and  given  to  strong  drink,  thus  wasting  their  energies  and 
shortening  their  days.  This  mouth  also  denotes  a  gloomy 
and  selfish  nature,  groveling  as  well  as  greedy,  unrepent- 
ing  and  unforgiving,  severe  in  hate  and  passionate  in 
sexual  love,  deficient  in  parental  affection  and  careless  of 
offspring. 

Two .  The  gourmand  mouth  is  large  and  wide,  w  ith  the 
corners  turned  up,  as  if  they  seemed  ready  to  wind  round 
the  side  of  the  head.  This  mouth  has  thick,  heavy,  pro- 
truding lips;  and  those 
possessed  of  it  have  dull 
eyes,  eat  and  sleep  well, 
are  fond  of  bathing,  and 
slow  of  motion.  They 
are  loving  toward  their 
children,  ever  ready  to 
assert  their  rights,  not 
easily  submissive  to  the 
will  of  others,  revenge- 
ful, powerful  when 
roused,  and  sometimes 
influential  members  of 
society.  The  type  of 
character  is  low.  Such 
persons  are  naturally 
selfish,  often  gluttons, 
untidy  in  their  habits, 
averse  to  all  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  labor, 
and  little  troubled  with 
compunctions  of  con- 
science. This  form  of 
mouth  was  found  in  Vitellius  and  Crassus,  Emperor  Clo- 
dius  Albinus,  Hardikanute,  a  Danish  king;  Phagon,  a 
subject  of  Emperor  Aurelianus;  Louis  XV,  of  France; 
Nicholas  Wood,  and  Mallet,  both  Englishmen;  and  the 
hippopotamus.  The  gourmand  mouth  is  manifested  in 
No.  2,  the  Patagonia  woman. 

Tlwee.  The  impulsive  mouth.  Long  shaped,  the  lips 
meeting  evenly  in  the  center,  the  upper  one  closing  over 
the  under  at  the  sides,  with  a  loose  expression  at  the  cor- 
ners. It  indicates  a  noisy,  social,  talkative  man,  fond  of 
active  exercise.  Good  examples  were  found  in  Bill  Poole, 
John  Morrissey,  Rulof  (hanged  at  Binghampton,  for  mur- 


XO.  2  —  PATACOXIAX. 
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der,  in  1871);  the  bloodhound,  staghound,  and  mastiff. 

I'our.  The  imitative  mouth.  Very  wide  in  proportion 
to  the  width  of  the  face;  the  lips  shut  rather  evenly, 
though  not  closely  together.  Persons  possessing  this 
form  of  mouth  are  apt  to  follow  the  fashions,  and,  at  least 
in  all  their  physical  actions,  copy  their  neighbors.  Still, 
they  may  have  much  originality  of  thought;  their  imita- 
tion is  chiefly  animal,  and  it  will  be  found  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  relative  width  of  mouth.  These  are 
funny  and  polite  people — talkative,  jocose  and  confiden- 
tial in  friendship;  not  always  discreet  in  their  communi- 
cations, severe  in  anger,  and  dangerous  in  enmity.  This 
form  of  mouth  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Chilian  (No.  3), 
who  is  serving  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years  at  San  Quentin, 
for  highway  robbery  in  Southern  California. 

Five.  The  secretive  mouth  is  recognized  by  the  two 
angles  at  the  canine  teeth,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  lips  are  thin  and 
shut  closely,  the  upper  one  forming  slightly  over  the 
under.  The  center  of 
the  mouth  is  high,  the 
corners  lower;  the 
jaws  are  heavy,  the 
canine  teeth  large  and 
prominent.  This 
form  of  mouth  be- 
speaks destructive 
tendencies,  with 
much  physical  cour- 
age. When  you  see 
it,  expect  to  find  a 
person  little  suscepti- 
ble to  mild  and  gen- 
tle influences,  desper- 
ate when  excited,  in- 
cautious and  treach- 
erous. ( iat-mouthed 
or  secretive-mouthed 
people  enjoy  the 
weird  and  grand,  have 
little  patience  tor  high 
culture,  trusting 
rather  their  natural 
lowers ;  they  prefer 
the  din  of  war  to  the 
perorations  of  elo- 
quence; arc  averse  to 
physical  labor,  but  may  display  much  energy  if  aroused 
by  opposition.  They  are  apt  to  be  sluggish  in  the  day- 
time, but  wide  awake  at  night,  and  fond  of  giving  sur- 
prises. They  are  fault-finding  people,  somewhat  selfish, 
disposed  to  trade,  and  musically  inclined  ;  naturally  fond 
of  animal  food,  tough  and  elastic  in  constitution,  and  not 
very  careful  of  the  young.  All  cats  and  the  feline  species 
[K)ssess  this  form  of  mouth. 

Six.  The  saving  mouth  is  narrow.  The  two  front 
teeth  appear  like  wedges  in  the  center,  jutting  out,  as  in 
all  rodent  animals,  especially  the  squirrel,  and  giving  the 
appearance  of  being  contrac  ted  from  side  to  side,  with  the 
center  pushed  forward.  This  mouth  has  close  shutting 
lips  that  appear  to  be  tensely  drawn  when  they  are 
together.  Observe  a  living  squirrel  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean  better  than  by  any  mere  description. 
Such  a  mouth  indicates  a  disposition  to  concealment  and 
saving.  Those  who  exhibit  this  feature  are  not  fond  of 
embarking  in  enterprises  that  are  cither  great  or  humane, 
but  are  full  of  little  purposes  and  selfish  whims.  They 
are  narrow-minded,  industrious  about  trifles,  neat,  finical, 
ingenious,  and  often  musical.  It  must  be  said,  also,  that 
they  are  cunning,  egotistical,  aspiring,  fond  of  attention, 
ana  ironical.  They  have  a  sharp,  squeaking  voice,  and 
though  talkative,  are  never  orators.  Their  habits  are 
strongly  locative,  their  friends  few  and  select,  their  temper 
joyous.  With  abundance  ot  activity,  yet  they  never  occa- 
sion much  stir  in  the  world. 

Seven.  The  silent  mouth.  As  this  form  is  rare,  it  re- 
quires particular  description.  It  is  not  prominent ;  rather 
the  reverse.  It  sets  back,  and  the  upper  lip  overhangs 
the  under  one  in  the  center  so  much  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  thing  to  be  seen,  the  cleft  and  the  under  lip  being 
scarcely  visible.  At  the  sides,  however,  the  lips  scarcely 
close  evenly,  and  it  is  only  there  the  under  hp  appears 
to  be  a  match  in  size  for  the  upper  one.  These  lips  are 
compressed,  but  soft  and  flexible  to  the  touch;  they 
turn  inward  instead  of  outward.  If  you  look  down 
on  this  mouth  in  front,  all  you  see  is  the  upper  lip,  ap- 
pearing like  an  elongated  semicircle.  Looking  from  the 
sides,  the  chin  appears  standing  out,  and  the  red  part  of 
the  under  lip  drawn  inward.  This  may  be  called  the 
clean,  silent  mouth.  It  is  found  in  the  giraffe,  the  eland, 
and  the  kangaroo,  three  of  the  most  silent  animals  in  the 
world — never  heard  to  utter  a  loud  sound. 

Likewise,  the  leading  characteristics  attending  this  form 
in  the  human  subject  are  silence,  calculation,  meditation, 
planning,  discrimination,  observation,  carefulness,  hu- 
mility, patience,  justice,  integrity,  gratitude,  kindness.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Von  Moltke  has  this  kind  of  mouth, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  silent  in  nine  languages.  Doubtless  he 
speaks  less  in  proportion  to  what  he  knows,  and  to  the 
amount  of  work  he  performs,  than  perhaps  any  other  man 
in  the  world.  People  with  silent  mouths  are  sober, 
earnest,  and  temperate;  not  very  social,  more  powerful  in 
thought  than  in  bodily  action  or  religious  emotions. 
They  act  on  the  defensive  rather  than  the  aggressive ;  at- 
tend to  their  own  affairs  without  molesting  their  neigh- 
bors, and  have  a  way  and  mind  of  their  own,  little  heed- 
ing the  opinions  of  others.  They  may  be  called  a  worthy 
sort  of  people,  humane,  cool,  and  deliberate ;  of  steady 
cheer,  industrious,  and  frugal,  with  no  malignant  or 
revengeful  temper. 

Eight.  The  gregarious  or  friendly  mouth  has  large, 
rounding,  prominent,  undefined,  and  very  thick  lips,  with 
a  somewhat  large  and  straight  cleft  between  them.  There 
is  an  utter  absence  of  fine  lines,  particularly  in  the  upper 
lip,  which  projects  over  the  under  one.  This  is  the  social 
mouth.  It  denotes  parental  fondness,  and  a  friendly, 
communicative  disposition.  When  people  with  this  mouth 
are  ful'y  roused,  they  become  eloquent  and  oratorical. 


NO.  5. 


They  are  usually 
steady  in  their 
habits,  observ- 
ant, independ- 
ent, dreadful  in 
rage,  and  noisy 
in  all  excite- 
ment; but  kind, 
persuasive,  and 
magnetically 
attractive  when 
harmonious. 
They  must  be  re- 
garded as  strong 
characters,  gre- 
garious, good 
sleepers ;  if  in 
health,  inclined 
to  live  well ;  out- 
spoken, and  ea- 
sily understood. 
The  friendly 
mouth  is  shown 
in  No.  4  (propri- 
etor of  the  Lon- 
don Times). 
Nine.  Themu- 
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whenever  it  opens  the  side  portions  are  put  on  the  stretch 
in  such  wise  that  they  vibrate  readily  to  every  gush  of  air 
intended  for  musical  notes.  A  wide  mouth  in  a  narrow 
face  is  unmusical,  or  feeble  in  musical  power,  because  it 
does  not  stretch  its  lateral  portions  when  opened.  The 
difference  between 
a  speaking  and  a 
singing  human 
voice  is  that  the  red 
part  of  the  upper  lip, 
or  that  part  with  thin 
skin,  is  shown  to  the 
extreme  corners,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the 
singing  mouth ,  even 
when  it  is  closed ; 
whereas  the  speak- 
ing mouth  does  not 
show  red  on  the 
upper  lip  near  the 
corners,  nor  do  the 
lips  o|ien  to  the  ex- 
treme ends.  More- 
over, the  line  form- 
ed at  the  junction 
of  the  red  of  the 
upper  lip  is  almost 
straight  from  its  outer  corner  to  the  highest  central.  The 
singing  mouth  has  not  usually  such  pouting  or  protruding 
lips  as  the  talking  or  oratorical.  The  form  of  the  singing 
mouth  is  generally  full  and  round— on  the  whole  a  full 
expression  of  the  entire  face  as  well  as  of  the  mouth.  See 
No.  s,  which  represents  good  health,  with  superior  vocal 
capacity. 

The  mouth  is  seldon  ojien  to  its  extreme  corners  in 
speaking,  but  it  should  be  in  singing.  Hence,  the  talk- 
ing mouth  appears  more  firmly  closed  at  the  sides  than 
the  singing  one.  The  musical  mouth  in  the  human  spe- 
cies lies  horizontally,  the  corners  not  being  turned  either 
up  or  down.  It  is  preemi- 
nently the  loving  mouth. 
Cheerfulness  and  sociability 
dwell  where  it  is  found.  There 
is  no  time  when  birds  or 
spinsters  sing  so  much  as 
w  hen  they  have  love  affairs  on 
hand — and  the  latter  seldom 
sing  much  after  marriage. 
Take  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
schmidtasan example.  Love 
and  music  are  twin  sisters, 
united  by  a  bond  as  strong  as 
that  which  joined  the  Siam- 
ese Twins ;  and  marriage  too 
NO-  often  proves  fatal  to  both, 

killing  the  former,  and  leaving  the  latter  to  die  for  want  of 
nourishment.  This  is  in  like  manner  the  kissing  mouth, 
and  persons  kiss  most  when  love  abounds.  Refer  to 
No.  6. 

This  is  also  the  impassioned  mouth;  and  too  often  an 
excess  of  animal  passion  is  found  accompanying  musical 
genius.  It  is  also  the  communicative  and  spendthrift 
mouth ;  persons  so  formed  are  better  adapted  to  manage 
the  generals  than  the  details  of  business.  Finally,  they 
are  sympathetic  and  harmonious,  inclined  to  love  pleas- 
ures, business;  are  fond  of  dress  and  pleased  w  ith  admira- 
tion ;  destructive  when  roused,  hearty  eaters,  and  desirous 
to  live  well.  This  mouth  was  found  in  Nicolini,  Porpqra. 
Valentini,  Rubini,  Malibran,  Cannissay,  Jenny  Lind 
Goldschmidt,  Titiens,  Tamberlik,  Lucca,  Santley,  Parepa 
Rosa,  Sims  Reeves,  Adelina  Patti,  Miss  Kellogg,  and  all 
great  singers. 

Ten.  The  kindly  mouth.  This  is  the  best  of  all  ani- 
mal mouths— the  most  even  and  regular  in  form.  It  has 
thick  lips;  even,  flexible,  mobile,  and  straight  cleft,  the 
outer  part  inclined  to  be  open,  the  inner  closed  lightly, 
and  never  firmly  compressed.  When  you  open  this  mouth, 
and  look  down  on  the  under  lip,  its  outer  edge  shows  the 
form  of  a  horse  shoe.  It  accompanies  dispositions  that 
are  friendly  and  faithful,  punctual  and  orderly,  intelligent 
and  tractable,  vegetarian  in  taste,  free  from  low  or  crim- 
inal proclivities,  too  proud  to  stoop  to  a  mean  act,  espe- 
cially a  small,  mean  one.  Such  persons  are  susceptible  of 
a  high  degree  of  culture,  are  honest,  kind,  respectful  and 
self-sacrificing.  As  some  men  are  by  nature  better  than 
others,  so  are  some  forms  of  mouths — and  this  one  indi- 
cates more  noble  qualities — a  higher,  more  earnest,  and 
regular  cast  of  character  than  any  others.   It  is  of  all 
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mouths  the  one  most  free  from  deception — the  most 
kindly,  conciliatory,  and  communicative.  Witnessed  in 
John  Howard,  the  English  philanthropist;  Father  Ober- 
lin ;  Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Goss,  of  London ; 
and  the  domestic  horse. 

Eleven.  The  talking  or  eloquent  mouth  has  a  pair  of 
protrusive  lips,  well  closed  toward  the  corners,  and  some- 
what open  in  the  center,  quite  flexible,  and  rolling  out- 
ward in  the  middle,  as  if  the  air  that  has  been  so  often 
driven  between  had  carried  them  out  with  it,  and 
they  had  forgot  to  return.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  talker  and  conversationalist :  the  first  is  one 
whose  mouth  is  always  open,  and  who  talks  without  cessa- 
tion; the  latter  is  the  one  whose  whole  face  lights  up  with 
reason  before  speaking,  not  easily  designated  by  the  stamp 
of  features.  Great  talkers  are  always  marked  with  flexible 
and  mobile  lips,  and  often  with  a  wrinkle  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth,  which  is  expressive  of  language,  and 
persons  marked  in  that  way  are  generally  of  high  temper, 
yet  good  at  heart  and  generous  in  spirit,  great  lovers  of 
finery  and  superfluity.  Oratory  depends  on  several  bodily 
and  facial  conditions,  among  which  are  the  following: 
Good  heart,  copious  lungs  and  stomach,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  healthy  blood;  full  build,  broad  projecting  fore- 
head, a  round  head  usually,  a  long  under  jaw,  mouth  not 
ill-shaped — rounded  but  large. 

Those  whose  mouths  are  on  the  conversational  plan 
are  loquacious,  companionable,  inquisitive,  imaginative, 
tond  of  hearing 
what  is  new  or 
curious,  inclined 
to  travel  and  ob- 
serve, not  very 
secretive,  lovers 
of  children, 
flowers,  scenery, 
and  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  gen- 
eral. Examples 
of  this  class  of 1§||||| 
mouth  were  seenH^ 
in  Patrick  Henry, 
Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Brougham, 
Kossuth,  Henry 
Clay,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Daniel  N°-  7— daniel  webster. 

Webster,  Daniel  O'Connell,  John  B.  Gough,  Punshon, 
Beecher,  Spurgeon,  Gambetta,  and  all  eloquent  speakers. 
Especially  made  apparent  in  cut  No.  7,  which  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  whose  gifted 
eloquence  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled  in  America. 

Twelve.  Thinking  mouth.  Evenly  and  closely  com- 
pressed lips,  the  cleft  being  straight  and  horizontal,  with 
edges  well  closed  and  in  no  wise  protrusive,  are  indica- 
tive of  a  thoughtful  person.  Fools,  and  those  who  have 
no  thoughts  but  what  they  have  gathered  from  others,  gen- 
erally have  mouths  more  or  less  open  or  gaping.  The 
thinking  mouth  as  now  described,  was  conspicuous  in 

Dr.  John  Hunter, 
John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  General  Grant, 
ex-President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is 
evident  in  the  rep- 
resentment  (No.  8)  of 
William  Harvey,  M. 
D.,  who  published 
his  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the 
blood  in  1628.  .  The 
clamors  of  i g n o- 
rance  repudiated  -his 
discovery  at  first,  yet 
he  lived  to  see  them 
all  totally  silenced, 
and  his  doctrine  uni- 
versally established. 
Whenever  you  see  it,  rest  assured  you  have  found  a  per- 
son who  can  keep  a  secret.  These  people  are  quiet, 
they  seldom  speak — and  when  they  do,  it  is  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  few  words.  They  are  plain,  matter-of-fact 
people,  and  kindly  disposed  toward  the  humbler  classes. 
They  are  industrious  thinkers,  unflinching  in  times  of 
danger,  liberal  in  their  views,  blest  with  moral  courage, 
and  always  living  for  some  noble,  or  at  least  some  worthy, 
purpose.    Copyright  18S4. 
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Some  Northern  people  imagine  that  the  Southern  African 
is  as  full  of  personal  pride  as  one  of  Fenimore  Cooper's 
Indians.  Uncle  Mose,  of  Austin,  is  not  one  of  that 
kind.  "  I'se  gwinter  quit.  I  has  to  look  up  anodder 
place,"  he  said  to  his  employer,  John  Ingle,  a  wealthy 
merchant.  "  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Uncle  Mose?  ' 
"  De  bizness  manager,  Mr.  White,  has  not  kicked  me  in 
de  las'  tsvo  mumfs.  Not  once  has  he  lifted  his  foo'  ag'in 
me."  "  I  ordered  him  not  to  kick  you  again.  I  don't 
allow  anything  of  that  kind  in  this  establishment.  I  in- 
tend that  nobody  shall  hurt  your  feelings.  Uncle  Mose." 
"  Ef  I  don't  get  no  kicks  I'se  gwinter  quit."  "Are  you 
crazy?  Do  you  want  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  about?" 
"  Yes,  sah,  I  does.  Ebery  time  de  bizness  manager 
kicked  me  or  cuffed  my  ears  when  he  was  mad,  he  got 
ashamed  of  hisself  afterward  and  gub  me  a  quarter.  I'se 
done  lost  enough  money  already  wid  dis  hean  foolishness 
about  hurtin'  my  feelin's." — Texas  Sif tings. 


Kate.  Mamma,  is  it  not  wrong  for  Harry  to  say,  "  I 
don't  give  a  damn?  " 

Mamma.  Why,  certainly  it  is.  How  shocking!  Did 
you  not  reprove  him? 

Kate.  Oh,  yes  indeed!  I  told  him  it  was  perfectly 
dreadful,  and  he  should  always  say,  "I  don't  care  a 
damn." 


He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 

And  all  are  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain 

That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm, 

Can  wind  around  him  hut  he  casts  it  oil 

With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  w  ithes. 

He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 

Of  nature;  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  compared 

With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 

Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 

His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valley  his, 

And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  to  enjoy, 

Willi  a  propriety  that  none  can  (eel 

But  who.  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 

Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 

And  smiling,  say,  "  My  Father  made  them  all !  " 

Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 

And  by  an  emphasis  ol  interest  his, 

Whose  eyes  they  till  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 

Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 

With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 

That  planned  and  built,  and  still  upholds,  a  world 

So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man? 

Yes,  ye  may  fill  your  garners,  ye  that  reap 

The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 

In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 

In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 

A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpeached 

Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong, 

Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father's  work, 

And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 

He  is  indeed  a  freeman.    Free  by  birth 

Of  no  mean  city,  planned  or  e'er  the  hills 

Were  built,  the  fountains  opened,  or  the  sea 

With  all  its  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 

His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state; 

And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 

So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 

Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less, 

For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 

Nor  penury  can  cripple  or  confine; 

No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 

\\  ith  ease,  and  is  at  large.     The  oppressor  holds 

His  body  bound,  but  knows  not  what  a  range' 

His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain; 

And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 

Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 

William  Cowper. 
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Scargill  declared  that  an  Englishman  is  never  happy 
but  when  he  is  miserable;  a  Scotchman  is  never  at  home 
but  when  he  is  abroad;  an  Irishman  is  at  peace  only 
when  he  is  fighting. 

In  a  similar  way  we  may  say  that  an  American  is  never 
at  rest  except  when  he  is  at  work. 

To  drop  paradoxes,  the  busy  man  in  our  country  is  the 
happy  man,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  busiest. 

I  remember  reading  somewhere  that  in  Persia,  I  believe 
it  is,  when  one  sets  out  to  buy  a  rug  or  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try on  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  he  is  expected  to  spend 
a  fortnight  at  least  in  the  purchase.  At  the  first  visit  he 
simply  saunters  in,  exchanges  salutations  with  the  shop- 
keeper, casts  a  careless  glance  over  the  shop,  and  departs. 
The  next  time  he  looks  at  a  rug  curiously,  but  with  no  show 
of  interest  in  the  article  as  a  would-be  purchaser.  The 
third  iime  he  examines  the  article  on  which  he  is  intent, 
and  the  fourth  time  inquires  the  price,  which  is  fixed  by 
the  shopkeeper  at  about  ten  times  its  real  value.  At  the 
succeeding  visit  the  price  is  reduced  a  trifle,  and  so  on 
until  a  fair  figure  is  reached,  and  the  trade  is  consummated. 

There  are  many  countries  on  the  globe  where  such  dal- 
lying would  be  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time  both  by  the 
seller  and  the  buyer,  but  it  is  in  America  where  the  trans- 
action would  be  most  ridiculed,  and  where  anything  ap- 
proaching such  haggling  would  be  denominated  the  veriest 
tomfoolery. 

The  American  type  is  not  fixed ;  it  is  in  the  formative 
stage;  but  so  far  as  it  has  got.it  may  be  denominated  a 
type  of  frankness,  of  promptness,  and  of  independence. 

The  genuine  American  is  not  a  sycophant. 

He  is  not  a  hypocrite. 

He  is  not  afraid  of  "  Americanisms,"  or  ashamed  of 
American  customs  and  American  manners. 

He  does  not  ape  social  forms  solely  because  they  are 
foreign  forms. 

He  is  not  afraid  of  being  singular  because  he  is  natural. 

He  rather  glories  in  the  fact  that  the  American  way  is 
distinctive,  and  not  a  mere  imitation  of  older  customs, 
and,  finally,  he  believes  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count. 

I  read  an  article  not  long  since  from  the  pen  of  an  em- 
inent philologist,  who  labored  through  seven  pages  of  a 
magazine  to  prove  that  an  expression  which  had  been  de- 
nounced as  an  Americanism  in  England  was  right  and 
allowable,  because  it  was  an  old  English  term  in  use  by 
standard  authors  in  the  last  century.  He  proved  it,  at 
an  expense  of  diligent  research  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  student  intent  on  solving  the  true  meaning  of 
the  angles  of  the  pyramids.  We  were  proud  of  him,  too, 
and  said :  "  Here's  a  man  who,  like  Silas  Wegg,  has 
'all  print  open  to  him,' and  who,  is  equal  to  'collaring 
and  throwing '  the  ablest  dabbler  in  words  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe."  Hut  after  all,  there  was  a  sense  of  hu- 
miliation that  so  capable  a  man  should  think  it  a  matter 
of  such  vast  moment  to  convince  European  critics  that 
we  had  not  used  a  very  appropriate  term  without  the  ex- 
ample and  sanction  of  their  blest  old  ancestors ;  that  we 
never  moved  without  their  authority,  or  allowed  the 
growth  and  spread  of  a  term  original  with  and  belonging 
exclusively  to  ourselves. 

This  is  not  the  independence  of  the  genuine  Ameri- 
can. 

Something  of  this  same  kind  of  angling  for  appro- 
bation in  foreign  creeks  is  displayed  by  an  American 
novelist,  except  that  he  seems  intent  upon  propitiating  the 
excessively  refined  and  sensitive  dilettanti  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  catering  to  the  "  Remnant"  that  resides  abroad. 
He  appears  to  be  constantly  trying  to  prove  that,  how- 
ever rude  and  uncultured  the  people  may  be  among 
whom  he  was  reared  and  educated,  he,  at  least,  has  risen 
on  the  "  steps  of  his  dead  sell"  to  higher  things,  and 
must  have  been  almighty  smart  to  do  it. 


Tennyson  speaks  of  those  who  think — 

The  rustic  cackle  of  their  bourg 
The  murmur  of  the  world. 

This  novelist  seems  to  regard  the  "  bourg"  wherein  he 
has  taken  up  his  domicile  as  the  one  place  on  earth  which 
is  truly  remarkable.  He  never  tires  of  making  his  char- 
acters astounded  at  the  hotels,  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
"bourg."  A  second-class  restaurant  in  a  third-class 
American  city  is  a  revelation  to  his  hero,  and  though  the 
novelist  himself  affects  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world, 
we  feel  instinctively  that  it  is  his  own  astonishment  and 
his  own  amazement  and  his  own  veneration  for  victuals 
that  is  pictured  to  us. 

When  Antisthenes  saw  Socrates  tramping  around  in  a 
ragged  coat,  he  pointed  to  a  rent  in  the  garment,  and  ex- 
claimed to  the  people — "So!  through  this  hole  I  see  the 
pride  of  Socrates." 

Similarly,  through  this  wonderment  at  luxury  and  these 
obeisances  to  swallow-tail  coats,  we  see  the  weakness  of 
the  writer,  and  detect  his  bringing-up. 

The  complaint  is  not  that  he  writes  of  simplicity  and 
inexperience,  but  that  he  assumes  to  write  of  them  as  a 
spectator,  and  not  as  an  honest  participant.  This  is  not 
frank. 

The  well-bred  man  speaks  of  good  dinners  and  rich 
clothes  as  he  eats  them  and  wears  them.  So  does  the 
clown  ;  and  woe  to  the  latter  if  he  try  to  conceal  his  in- 
experience, or,  rather,  pretends  to  what  he  is  not.  W  e 
shall  surely  detect  the  counterleit. 

I  have  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  the  persons  most  likely 
to  turn  up  their  noses  at  country  people  are  those  who 
have  but  lately  left  the  country  and  know  least  of  the 
great  city. 

Frederick  Arnold  says:  "  There  is  a  point  of  view  from 
which  the  most  ordinary  novel  has  its  moral  and  psycho- 
logical interest.  If  it  tells  us  little  else,  it  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  its  author.  The  hero  may  stop,  or  not,  the 
runaway  horse  with  its  lovely  and  senseless  burden ;  the 
unjust  will  may  stand  or  be  critically  overthrown  as  the 
judge  is  about  to  sum  up ;  the  villain  may  leave,  or  may 
not  leave,  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt ;  so  far  as  we  our- 
selves are  personally  concerned  the  narrative  may  quite 
fail  to  excite  our  flagging  interest.  But  is  it  really  worth 
while  to  examine  the  particular  kind  of  mind  which  has 
produced  a  particular  kind  of  novel.  The  novelist  really 
answers  a  good  many  interrogatories  which  we  might  feel 
inclined  to  put  to  him.  He  truly  goes  into  the  confes- 
sional, whispers  every  fact  of  his  history,  unbares  the 
cogitations  of  his  soul.  There  are  not  many  novels  from 
which  we  may  not,  more  or  less,  disentangle  an  autobio- 
graphical element.  The  character  of  this  self-inculpating 
evidence  is,  however,  mainly  of  the  negative  kind.  We 
notice  the  absence  of  any  broad  sympathies,  of  any  high 
aims,  of  any  heartfelt  religious  motives.  Most  of  all,  we 
see  what  are  the  ordinary  aspirations  of  essentially  vulgar 
people." 

If  Mr.  Arnold  is  right,  what  must  be  the  ordinary  aspi- 
rations of  one  who  speaks  patronizingly  of  the  humble 
life  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  giggles  at  his  grandfather 
because  he  supposes  that  Culture  will  pat  him  on  the 
back  for  so  doing.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the 
true  American  type,  both  in  its  primary  and  secondary 
meanings,  viz.,  as  a  representative  and  as  an  ideal  or 
model,  than  such  a  spirit  as  this. 

The  sturdy,  progressive,  independent  American,  to 
whom  the  country  must  look  for  its  growth  and  its  grand- 
eur, is  not  ashamed  of  his  origin,  however  humble. 

And  the  fact  is,  this  sturdy,  this  independent,  this  pro- 
gressive, type  is  found  in  and  is  to  be  preserved  and  per- 
petuated to  a  great  extent  by  the  men  of  the  West,  aided 
in  certain  ways  by  the  South. 

I  am  not  very  partial  to  Southern  manners  and  customs, 
but  there  is  one  trait  about  our  brethren  down  there 
which  can  be  most  heartily  admired.  Their  manners-are 
their  own.  Whatever  there  is  about  them  that  is  admir- 
able is  of  their  own  production,  and  has  not  been  im- 
ported. Moreover,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  carry  their 
manners,  their  pronunciation,  and  their  dress  into  the 
most  pretentious  circles.  They  do  not  assume  to  be 
Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  or  Frenchmen  residing  merely 
in  America,  but  Americans,  sans  peur  and,  as  near  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals,  sans  reproche.  And  this 
very  assumption  or  quiet  confidence  in  themselves  half 
gives  them  the  battle.  The  Eastern  cities  are  permeated 
with  the  English  idea.  It  has  invaded  society,  influences 
dress,  and  affects  speech.  The  drawl  of  English  affecta- 
tion salutes  one's  ears  from  the  lips  of  men  high  in  public 
station.  Hut  you  hear  it  not  in  the  West,  and  there,  ex- 
cept as  a  traveling  curiosity,  you  shall  not  find  it.  Is  it 
because  Culture  has  not  yet  built  its  palaces  there?  Per- 
haps! And  yet  away  out  in  the  wilds  of  Western  Dacota 
I  counted  the  other  day,  in  a  miscellaneous  party  of 
twenty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  four  graduates  of  Yale,  two 
from  Cornell,  one  from  Princeton,  one  from  Vassar,  one 
from  Ann  Arbor,  two  from  West  Point,  and  one  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Education,  therefore,  if  not  cul- 
ture, has  reached  even  the  plains  of  the  Far  West.  But. 
what  is  better  still,  the  American  idea  has  not  only 
reached  there,  but  finds  itself  indigenous  to  the  soil :  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  Nation,  distinct,  independent,  intelli- 
gent—a Nation  big  enough  to  stand  alone,  proud  of  its 
history  and  its  characteristics,  broad  and  generous  enough 
to  admire  excellence  wherever  found,  but  independent 
enough  to  reject  shams,  whether  of  native  or  foreign . 
growth. 

This  idea,  which  includes  a  manly  patriotism  and  a  tire- 
less industry,  is  to  my  mind  the  true,  the  progressive,  arid 
even  now,  the  dominating  American  type. — Gilbert  A. 
Pierce,  in  Current. 


Polite  Policeman  (to  organ-grinder).  If  you  have  no 
permit  to  play  here,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  accom- 
pany me. 

Italian  Count.  Certainlee,  signor;  vot-a  vould  you 
like-a  to  sing? — The  Rambler. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PRETTY  MRS.  HONEY  FORD. 


A.  Mystery  of  Three  Ni^hta. 


BY  CLINTON  SCOI.LAKD. 


NIGHT  I. 

Mrs.  Bradbury's  boarders  were  sitting  in  a  semi-circle 
near  the  front  parlor  bay  window.  They  were  not  in 
remarkably  good  humor,  for  the  dinner  of  which  they  had 
just  partaken  was  hardly  calculated  to  produce,  even  in 
the  least  requiring,  an  exuberance  of  feeling.  Without, 
along  Columbus  avenue,  the  noisy  street  cars  rumbled  by, 
and  pedestrians  through  the  early  dusk  hurried  home- 
ward with  anxious  looks  at  the  lowering  clouds.  Stylish 
young  gentlemen  in  dark  cutaways,  who  swung  silver- 
headed  canes,  were  the  most  noticeable  in  the  swiftly 
moving  throng. 

It  was  characteristic  Boston  spring  weather,  and  within- 
doors every  one  had  some  fault  to  find.  There  was  no 
fire  in  Mrs.  Bradbury's  parlors;  in  fact.no  lire  in  any 
accessible  part  of  the  house,  as  was  usually  the  case  on 
chilly  days,  and  the  boarders,  with  the  exception  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Byron  O.  Gould,  drew  closer  together  in 
sympathy. 

Professor  Byron  O.  Gould  was  a  metaphysician.  He 
had  been  a  clergyman  of  a  harmless  type  most  of  his  life, 
and  now  had  become  an  equally  harmless  philosopher. 
His  ideas  were  the  laughing  stock  of  the  little  community 
in  which  he  dwelt.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  what  he 
styled  "the  mental  cure  in  disease."  Upon  sundry 
occasions  he  had  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  sickness 
was  due  to  fear  of  being  ill,  and  had  asserted  that  small- 
pox and  equally  contagious  maiadies  might  be  averted  by  a 
mere  exercise  of  will  power. 

Mrs.  Gould  was  a  living  exclamation  point.  (In  Bos- 
ton there  are  many  punctuation  marks  ot  the  same  sort.) 
What  her  face  indicated  at  an  earlier  period  of  her  exis- 
tence cannot  be  surmised.  In  the  autumn  of  her  life, 
however,  it  began  to  assume  an  expression  of  wonder  as 
her  husband's  proclivities  for  philosophy  increased.  This 
strange  couple  occupied  an  isolated  position  in  the  Brad- 
bury world,  and  when  one  of  the  boarders  opened  the 
conversation  they  were  naturally  silent,  although  the  Pro- 
fessor was  inwardly  longing  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  in 
regard  to  "  our  immediate  knowledge  of  the  external 
world." 

The  Medical  Student,  who  was  noted  for  his  loquacity, 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Honeyford  to-night?  "he  inquired  of 
the  Doctor's  wife,  a  bright  little  body  with  unmanageable 
frizzes  and  eye-glasses. 

"  Pray,  who  is  she?  "  asked  the  friend  of  the  Medical 
Student — a  visitor  with  a  poetical  tendency,  who  had 
arrived  that  afternoon. 

"  That's  a  mystery!  "  exclaimed  all,  in  a  breath. 

(The  all  excludes  Professor  and  Mrs.  Byron  O.  Gould, 
who,  for  the  present,  may  be  regarded  only  as  minus 
quantities.) 

"Which  means,"  explained  the  Doctor's  wife,  "that 
she  is  Mrs.  Honeyford;  but  where  she  is  to-night  no  one 
knows,"  she  added,  addressing  the  Medical  Student. 

"  May  I  ask  "  began  the  Visitor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  do  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Pang,  a  marriageable 
maiden  lady  of  an  uncertain  age,  who  had  not  yet  lost 
the  bloom  of  youth. 

"  some  one  to  enlighten  me  in  regard  to  the  per- 
son in  question,"  continued  the  Visitor. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  pulling  at  his  blonde  mus- 
tache, which  he  habitually  caressed,  "  she  came  here  with 
her  invalid  mother  about  three  months  ago." 

"  From  California,"  put  in  his  wife. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  Visitor,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  the  far  West. 

"  She  is  young,  accomplished  and  pretty,"  the  Doctor 
went  on. 

"  What !  "  screamed  his  wife  and  Miss  Lang  in  a  chorus. 
"She  is!"  vouchsafed  the  Law  Student,  who  rarely 
spoke. 

Miss  Lang  looked  at  him  scornfully,  and  the  Doctor 
continued,  without  noticing  the  interruption  or  the  uneasi- 
ness of  the  Medical  Student,  who  was  aching  to  get  in  a 
word : 

"  She  leaves  the  house  nearly  every  evening,  and  inva- 
riably goes  and  returns  alone.  In  fact,  no  one  knows 
exactly  when  she  does  come  back,  she  is  so  quiet  about 
it." 

"  May  be  she  teaches,"  suggested  Miss  Lang. 
"  Pooh ! "  cried  the  Medical  Student. 
"And  her  husband? "  asked  the  Visitor. 
"  Is  a  ruined  bonanza  king,"  answered  the  Doctor's 
wife. 

"  Or  a  myth,"  laughed  the  Medical  Student. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  Professor  Byron  O. 
Gould  became  a  positive  quantity,  rose  with  offended 
dignity,  and  said  to  his  better  half: 

"  My  dear,  let  us  retire  to  our  room." 

He  stalked  out  into  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Gould,  with  a 
toss  of  her  corkscrew  curls,  hitched  after  him. 

"  Don't  you  feel  squelched? "  said  Miss  Lang.  "For 
ny  part,  I  do.  Really,  but  it's  awful  to  gossip  so  abomin- 
ably." 


"One  must  in  a  boarding  house,  don't  you  know,"  an- 
swered the  Doctor. 

To  this  the  others  nodded  assent;  but,  somehow,  after 
that  no  one  spoke  of  Mrs.  Honeyford,  and  soon  the  dark- 
ness closed  in,  and  the  rain  began  to  dash  dismally  against 
the  panes. 

"  I  have  studying  to  do,"  said  the  Medical  Student, 
and  he  rose  with  all  the  offended  dignity  of  Professor 
Byron  O.  Gould,  and  took  himself  out  of  the  room  with 
all  the  stiffness  of  that  gentleman's  wife.  The  Visitor 
followed  his  friend,  and  the  others  soon  sought  their  re- 
spective apartments. 

As  the  last  [lerson  left  the  parlor,  in  the  cozy  chamber 
overhead  a  charming  girl  was  bending  over  a  letter,  which 
began : 

My  DARLING  MADGE:  I  have  the  very  best  of  news  for  you. 
The  troublesome  silver  mine  question  is  settled,  and  I  am  to  have 
my  rights.  Two  days  after  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  in  Boston, 
and  you  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  endure  that  wretched  bond- 
age. 

The  letter  was  signed,  "  Yours,  ever  loving  and  true, 
Breslow  Honeyford." 

The  girl's  mother  glanced  at  the  clock  for  the  twentieth 
time  since  she  had  entered  from  dinner,  and  said,  peev- 
ishly— 

"  Madge,  do  you  see  the  hour? " 

The  young  lady  quickly  folded  the  letter  and  slipped 
it  into  her  pocket.  With  a  spry,  graceful  movement  she 
took  up  the  tea-tray,  which  was  upon  the  wide  window- 
sill,  and  placed  it  on  a  stand  near  the  door.  Then,  hav- 
ing arranged  her  mother's  shawl,  and  kissed  her,  she 
arrayed  herself  in  a  gossamer,  adjusted  her  hat,  and,  um- 
brella in  hand,  hurriedly  sought  the  street,  where  she 
hailed  a  passing  car. 

The  hands  of  the  time-piece  upon  the  mantel  were  ap- 
proaching the  midnight  hour  when  she  again  entered  the 
room.  . 

NIGHT  If. 

The  westering  sun  was  streaming  through  the  open  bay 
window.  The  Clerk  of  the  Weather  had  given  Bostonians 
a  pleasant  day,  and  Mrs.  Bradbury's  boarders  were  laugh- 
ing merrily,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Byron  O.  Gould  except- 
ed. The  shouts  of  Mrs.  Bradbury's  boy  Claude,  who 
was  romping  in  the  front  hall,  made  the  house  echo,  and 
often  broke  in  unpleasantly  iqwn  the  mirth  of  the  com- 
pany assembled  in  the  parlor. 

"  Hear  that  infernal  imp!"  cried  the  Medical  Student, 
as  a  prolonged  howl  greeted  their  ears. 

"  Dearie,"  at  this  moment  called  the  child's  mother, 
from  above,  in  her  most  honied  tones,  "  you  are  disturb- 
ing the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  parlor.  Come  to 
mamma,  pet." 

At  these  affectionate  words  the  Doctor  was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  laughter,  to  restrain  which  he  went  through  a 
series  ol  contortions.  Many  of  the  others  were  similarly 
affected. 

"That  was  for  your  benefit,"  explained  the  Doctor's 
wife  to  the  Visitor.  "  When  there  are  no  strangers  in 
the  house  she  shrieks  at  him  like  a  harpy." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Honeyford  smiled  in  at  them  from  the 
door. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  join  you  !  "  she  exclaimed,  w  ith 
a  merry  nod. 

After  her  footsteps  had  died  away  Miss  Lang  said, 
turning  to  the  Visitor — 
"  How  do  you  like  her?" 

"  She  is  charming,"  cried  he,  "  in  spite  of  the  peruke." 
"Peruke!"  chorused  the  gentlemen,  gazing  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

"  Did  you  not  know  she  wore  one? "  demanded  Miss 
Lang.    "  How  stupid  some  men  are !  " 

The  Visitor  felt  himself  complimented. 

"  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced,"  averred  the  Medical 
Student,  looking  incredulous. 

Miss  Lang  cast  upon  him  a  withering  glance,  and  did 
not  deign  to  reply. 

"  Do  you  really  think  Mrs.  Honeyford  a  Caliiornian, 
now  that  you  have  conversed  with  her? "  asked  the  Doc- 
tor's wife,  of  the  Visitor. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  he  answered. 

May  be  she  is  not  a  fraud  after  all,"  remarked  the  Doc- 
tor. 

"  A  fraud !  "  echoed  the  Law  Student,  roused  from  his 
wonted  quiet,  and  regarding  the  curer  of  ills  with  evident 
disapproval. 

"  Do  you  mean  an  adventuress?"  asked  Miss  Lang. 

"  Yes,  an  adventuress,"  assented  the  Doctor. 

"  By  no  means,"  exclaimed  the  Visitor. 

"I  have  my  suspicions,"  said  the  Medical  Student,  I 
dropping  his  voice  and  assuming  a  mysterious  air. 

"  What  are  they?"  all  cried  simultaneously. 

Here  Professor  Byron  O.  Gould  asserted  himself. 

"This  is  simply  scandalous,"  he  exclaimed,  " and  I 
protest  against  it." 

No  one  heeded  him,  but  as  steps  were  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  the  Medical  Student  made  a  remark  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  asked  Mrs.  Honey- 
ford, pausing  in  the  doorway. 

She  wore  a  jaunty  hat  and  a  closely  fitting  sacque, 
which  showed  to  an  advantage  her  willowy  form. 

"  Metaphysics,"  returned  the  Medical  Student,  casting 
a  sidelong  glance  at  the  Professor. 

"  How  interesting  !  "  laughed  Mrs.  Honeyford. 


"Oh,  vastly  so!  "cried  Miss  Lang.  "  Do  assist  us  in 
solving  a  most  perplexing  problem ! " 

Mrs.  Honeyford  came  forward  and  stood  in  the  last 
rays  of  golden  sunlight.  The  Visitor  regarded  her  with  a 
poet's  eye,  and  formulated  a  sonnet  with  the  first  lines 
running. 

As  graceful  as  a  wood  nymph  in  the  glow 
Of  dying  day,  I  saw  her  stand  and  smile. 

She  seemed  overflowing  with  vivacity,  and  when  she 
spoke  her  voice  had  a  merry  ring  like  a  marriage  bell. 
The  Law  Student  watched  her  with  marked  admiration, 
and  no  one  thought  of  the  peruke. 

She  chatted  with  jolly  banter  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  went  out  into  the  pleasant  evening  air.  The  group 
followed  her  with  their  eyes.  Her  step  was  springy,  and 
her  every  movement  indicated  sprightliness.  She  waved 
her  hand  to  them  with  a  little  coquettish  gesture  as  she 
stepped  upon  the  platform  of  a  waiting  car. 

"She  is  off  again,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  fear  that 
some  time  my  curiosity  will  get  the  better  of  me,  and  I 
shali  follow  her." 

"  Oh,  do  !  "  said  Miss  Lang.  Whereupon  the  Doctor's 
wife  frowned,  and  remarked  that  she  hoped  her  husband 
would  not  stoop  to  anything  so  undignified.  Then  the 
Medical  Student  smiled  significantly  at  Miss  Lang,  and 
there  was  a  decided  lull  in  the  conversation. 

For  a  time  Mrs.  Honeyford  was  forgotten,  unless,  per- 
haps, the  Law  Student,  who,  through  half-closed  lids, 
was  regarding  a  plaster  Cupid  in  a  niche,  had  her  in 
mind.  He  had  a  dreamy  way  of  gazing  at  a  statue  or 
painting,  andolten  seemed  utterly  oblivious  to  what  was 
going  on  about  him.  In  fact,  he  was  very  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary matter-of-fact  young  limb  of  the  law. 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  said  the  Visitor,  suddenly,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

"  Do  tell  us  what!  "  exclaimed  Miss  Lang.  "  It  must 
be  about  Mrs.  Honeyford." 

The  Visitor  gave  her  a  peculiar  look. 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  theater,"  he  announced,  as  he  arose. 

While  he  stood  fumbling  with  his  night-key,  upon  his 
return,  the  horologe  in  an  adjoining  church  tower  tolled 
twelve.  It  was  a  night  of  wonderful  stillness.  The  Milky 
Way  shone  like  a  diamond  band,  and  the  tallest  spires 
seemed  like  fingers  outreaching  to  pluck  the  sparkling 
stars.  As  he  opened  the  door  a  cab  drove  briskly  up  and 
paused  below.  He  turned,  and  seeing  a  lady  alight  and 
spryly  ascend  the  steps,  did  not  move.  It  was  Mrs. 
Honeyford.  Not  until  they  were  almost  face  to  face  did 
she  become  aware  of.  his  presence ;  then  a  startled  cry 
escaped  her  lips,  and  she  laughed  uncomfortably. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  the  Visitor  began,  "  I  did  not  intend 

 "  The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  never  uttered,  for  she 

sprang  |)ast  him  and  fled  up  the  stairs.  He  smiled  faintly 
in  the  darkness,  and  went  thoughtfully  down  the  long 
hallway.  And  above,  by  the  open  window,  pretty  Mrs. 
Honeyford,  looking  out  at  the  flickering  street  lights  and 
the  brilliant  stars,  murmured  joyfully  to  herself,  "To- 
morrow 1  shall  see  him— to-morrow !  " 

NIGHT  III. 

Mrs.  Bradbury's  boarders  were  seated  at  their  late  din- 
ner. Every  one  appeared  to  be  in  the  happiest  mood, 
and  conviviality  prevailed.  There  was  a  faint  Hush  upon 
the  pallid  cheek  of  Mrs.  Honeyford's  invalid  mother, 
which  was  not  due  to  rouge,  and  the  nervous  movement 
with  which  she  sipped  her  tea  was  less  marked  than  usual. 
Mrs.  Honeyford  was  not  present ;  but  as  her  absence  was 
of  frequent  occurrence,  no  one  remarked  the  fact.  The 
Medical  Student  and  Miss  Lang  were  engaged  in  a  war  of 
words,  parrying  and  thrusting  merrily,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  Professor  Byron  O.  Gould,  who  regarded  them 
with  noticeable  disapprobation.  He  had  a  way  of  frown- 
ing loftily  upon  anything  that  seemed  to  him  in  the  least 
degree  frivolous.  This,  however,  did  not  serve  to  silence 
those  upon  whom  he  looked  down  in  scorn.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  generally  produced  bursts  of  hilarity  from  all  ex- 
cept his  wife,  in  whose  eyes  he  represented  the  acme  of 
mortal  attainments. 

"  Intuition ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Lang,  in  reply  to  a  remark 
made  by  the  Medical  Student;  "and,  pray,  what  is  the 
philosophy  of  that? " 

"Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  dig  at  the  roots  of  things," 
remarked  he,  "  I  acknowledge  myself  vanquished,  and 
quit  the  field.    You  will  have  to  ask  the  Professor." 

Miss  Lang  was  about  to  attack  that  learned  gentleman, 
when  Mrs.  Honeyford's  mother,  who  had  risen  from  the 
table,  paused,  with  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  her  chair, 
and  said: 

"  I  have  some  news  that  I  think  will  interest  you." 

She  beamed  upon  them  all,  much  to  their  surprise,  for 
she  rarely  smiled  except  when  her  daughter  spoke. 

"Ah!"  cried  the  boarders,  expectantly. 

The  Visitor  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his  impatience. 
There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Gould  was 
visibly  excited  at  first,  but  observing  the  Professor's  pas- 
sive countenance,  quickly  assumed  an  indifferent  expres- 
sion. 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Honeyford's  mother  finally  resumed,  a 
glow  of  pride  illuming  her  thin  face,  "  Madge  was  married 
this  afternoon,  and  has  left  upon  her  wedding  journey." 

"  Married  ! "  screamed  Miss  Lang,  starting  up  so  sud- 
denly that  the  dishes  upon  the  table  universally  rattled  in 
protest. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


"  Married ! "  echoed  the  Medical  Student,  staring  at  her 
with  mouth  agape  and  eyes  protruding. 

"Married!"  huskily  repeated  the  Law  Student,  "  and 
was  she — had  she  not  before  ? " 

"  No,"  her  mother  said,  with  a  laugh  at  the  look  of  per- 
plexity which  was  visible  upon  every  countenance,  "  but 
for  prudential  reasons  she  thought  best  to  assume  her 
lover's  name." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  every  one. 

"  He  arrived  this  morning  from  Tombstone,"  she  an- 
nounced, growing  more  communicative. 

The  Doctor's  wife  interrupted  her: 

"  From  a  tombstone"  said  she.  "  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  It  is  a  mining  town  in  Arizona,"  explained  Mrs. 
Honeyford's  mother,  "  and  as  I  was  about  to  tell  you," 
she  added,  "we  shall  leave  for  the  West  as  soon  as  my 
daughter  and  her  husband  return." 

She  beamed  upon  them  again  and  left  the  room.  Her 
step  upon  the  stairs  seemed  like  that  of  a  young  person. 

"  Leave  for  Tombstone,  I  suppose,"  sighed  Miss  Lang. 
"  I  shall  begin  to  write  an  epitaph  at  once." 

To  this  sally  there  was  no  answer.  The  others  had  not 
recovered  from  the  surprise  which  the  announcement  had 
produced.  Professor  Byron  O.  Gould  looked  more 
dazed  than  ever,  and  Mrs.  Gould  was  endeavoring  to  as- 
sume the  same  bewildered  air. 

"  How  romantic  it  all  is! "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Hut  why 
should  Mrs.  Honeyford  have  used  her  lover's  name?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  can  offer  an  explanation,"  said  the  -Visitor. 

All  turned  toward  him,  expectantly. 

"  Don't  keep  us  in  this  suspense,"  exclaimed  the  Doc- 
tor's wife. 

"You  remember  that  I  went  to  the  theater  last  even- 
ing," he  began. 

"  I  have  it ! "  broke  in  the  Medical  Student ;  "  she  was 
an  actress ! " 

Every  one  waited  for  the  Visitor  to  speak,  but  he  was 
silent. 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  Hence- 
forth my  lips  shall  be  sealed.  Pretty  Mrs.  Honeyford's 
secret  is  safe ! " 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  February,  '85. 


The  problem  of  how  we  shall  designate  the  inhabitants 
of  states  has  been  a  vexing  one  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  seems  to  be  as  far  from  solution  now  as  when  first 
propounded. 

Naturally  the  citizens  of  Maine  object  as  strenuously  to 
the  term  Maniacs  as  do  the  citizens  of  Colorado  to  the 
term  Coloradudes.  To  the  Wisconsinner  these  names 
seem  appropriate  to  the  states  named,  but  the  penultima- 
tion  and  anti-penultimation  of  his  own  name,  "sinner," 
he  strongly  condemns.  The  Michigander  objects  to  his 
name  because  it  will  not  apply  to  the  lady  inhabitants, 
who  threaten  a  revolt  if  called  Michigeese;  while  the  citi- 
zens of  two  southern  states  declare  they  will  secede  if  the 
rest  of  the  Union  call  them  Tennesseesickans  and  Ken- 
tuckites. 

The  New  Jersey  man  is  rather  proud  to  be  designated  a 
New  Jersitafian,  but  Delaware-are-ye  is  considered  in  the 
peach  state  as  a  reflection  on  its  size.  The  Vermont 
people  were  once  proud  of  the  term  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  but  in  the  days  of  bunko  in  our  large  cities,  where 
they  sometimes  visit,  they  regard  with  indignation  any- 
thing reflecting  upon  their  sophisticism.  In  its  sister 
state,  New  Hampshire,  the  term  Hampshirts  has  become 
the  accepted  one,  the  former  designation,  White  Hil- 
locks, having  been  condemned  by  the  Legislature. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  Vermonter,  in  response  to 
the  question  what  he  called  himself,  has  replied  that  he 
was  an  Edmunds  man,  but  as  a  permanent  name  this  will 
hardly  pass  muster. 

In  Connecticut  people  are  known  as  Connecticuta- 
neous,  because  of  their  predilection  for  wooden  nutmegs, 
and  their  relation  to  the  "  skin"  generally;  Connecticut- 
throats  because  of  the  numerous  murders  in  the#  past  two 
years,  and  often  by  relatives  in  other  states  as  Connec- 
tions.   All  these  terms  are  good,  and  are  likely  to  live. 

It  is  rather  rough  to  call  some  westerners  Kansassassins 
and  New  Mexicoyotes,  but  even  these  names  are  prefera- 
ble to  Alabashibazouks,  or  the  Arkansasinine,  which, 
next  to  the  North  and  South  Carolunatics,  have  as  un- 
pleasant a  designation  as  any  in  the  land. 

To  our  mind,  the  best  way  will  be  to  let  each  state 
adopt  its  own  term  for  its  inhabitants,  whereby  all  ill-feel- 
ing will  be  suppressed,  and  the  millennium  of  designation 
given  a  good  start. — Life. 

Thomas  Nast  gave  a  unique  entertainment  at  Prince- 
ton, not  long  ago,  to  an  audience  composed  of  the  faculty 
and  the  under-graduate  body,  with  many  citizens.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  entertainment  consisted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  element  of  "interviewing."  The  inter- 
viewer of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Pelham,  put  a  series  of 
questions,  which  the  artist  answered  both  verbally  and 
graphically.  The  graphic  answers  took  the  forms  of 
landscape,  portraiture,  and  caricature,  and  were  de- 
livered with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  the  audience. 
The  last  picture  was  drawn  upside  down,  and  the  subject 
was  not  detected  by  the  audience  until  it  was  reversed. 
It  was  a  "  good-night,"  and  represented  the  artist  ready 
for  bed,  with  candle  in  hand.  After  the  lecture  the  Clio- 
raphic  Society  gave  Mr.  Nast  a  reception  and  elected 
him  an  honorary  member.  During  his  stay  he  was  the 
guest  of  the  venerable  President,  Dr.  McCosh,  who  con- 
ducted him  the  next  morning  through  the  college  build- 
ings. ___________ 

Great  singers  say  they  like  St.  Louis  audiences  better 
than  any  other  in  the  country.  The  people  there  are  all 
ears. 


NEW  YORK  GOSSIP. 


New  York,  February  26th. 
Police  Captain  Alexander  S.  Williams,  the  autocrat  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  precinct,  wherein  dwell,  secure  from  the 
law,  more  gambling  and  other  vices  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  city,  has  been  on  trial  before  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners, for  neglect  of  duty  in  allowing  gambling  houses  in 
his  district.  The  trial  was  one  of  two  things— a  farce  or 
a  political  persecution.  Those  who  know  Captain  Will- 
iams's record,  his  influence  at  police  headquarters,  and 
the  high  regard  paid  to  him  by  politicians  of  the  lower 
type,  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  the  trial  was  both  a  farce 
and  a  political  persecution.  That  gambling  has  been 
carried  on  openly  in  that  precinct  everybody  knows  who 
has  any  knowledge  whatever  of  New  York  affairs.  Will- 
iams has  often  stated  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  captain  of  that  precinct  should  be  igno- 
rant of  what  every  one  else  knows?  A  son  of  Superin- 
tendent Walling,  Williams's  superior  officer,  was  drawn 
into  gambling,  and  frequented  many  places  in  that  nre- 
cinct.  He  told  his  story  at  the  trial.  But  four  hundred 
more  or  less  reputable  citizens  came  forward,  in  a  petition, 
and  swore  that  the  district  was  the  safest  at  night  of  all  in 
the  city.  It  was  true  as  far  as  highwaymen,  robbers,  gar- 
roters  and  criminals  of  that  class  are  concerned.  Will- 
iams is  a  giant  in  frame  and  a  despot  by  nature,  and  he 
drives  that  kind  of  criminals  from  his  district  in  terror. 
Last  autumn  he  assaulted  "  Hungry  Joe,"  a  confidence 
man,  in  Madison  square,  and  threatened  to  "kick  him 
full  of  holes,"  partly  doing  it.  By  such  actions  he  makes 
himself  one  with 
highwaymen  and  as- 
saulters, and  they 
fear  him.  But  gam- 
bling and  vices  that 
hide  in  gilded  nooks 
and  corners,  mask 
behind  pretty  faces, 
insidious  destroyers 
of  youth,  but  that 
can  afford  to  pay  for 
protection — all  these 
go  unharmed.  Will- 
iams is  fine-looking, 
and  is  often  called 
Handsome  Aleck ; 
often  he  tries  to  be  a 
smart  one.  He  be- 
gan on  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder 
in  the  police  force, 
and  has  risen  rapid- 
ly. Salaries  are 
small  on  the  force. 
The  captains  get  $2,000  a  year.  Most  of  them  grow  rich 
rapidly.  Where  can  it  come  from?  Williams  is  building 
a  costly  country-house  at  Cos  Cob,  in  the  town  of  Green- 
wich, Connecticut.  He  has  spent  a  handsome  fortune 
on  the  house  and  grounds.  Tweed  selected  the  same 
town  for  his  country  revels  in  his  palmy  days. 

Albert  Fink,  Railway  Pool  Commissioner,  has  a  salary  of 
$25,000  a  year.  His  fortune  has  been  estimated  at  from 
$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  but  is  really  $250,000.  He  is 
an  engineer  by  profession,  and  invented  a  truss-bridge 
much  used  in  the  Scuth. 

James  H.  Ruttes,  President  of  the  New  York  Central, 
began  as  a  station  agent  on  the  Erie  road.  His  father 
was  superintendent  of  the  New  York  and  New  England, 
and  invented  a  whistle  to  take  the  place  of  bells. 

Many  are  the  addle-pated  youths  with  more  money 
than  brains — and  some  without  either — who  hang  about 
the  theaters  and  try  to  be  mashers.  They  go  to  every 
performance,  and  ogle  the  actresses,  and  send  up  costly 
bouquets  and  silly  notes.  Some  theater  managers  court 
their  patronage.  Others,  with  more  sense,  send  the 
mashers  out  of  their  houses.  The  manager  of  the  new 
Standard  belongs  to  the  latter  class.    Three  youths,  one 

the  son  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer  who 
lives  on  Fifth  avenue, 
and  the  other  two  well 
known  in  circles  of 
fashion,  made  eyes  at 
the  chorus  singers  from 
the  front  row,  all 
through  the  perform- 
ance the  other  even- 
ing. They  fancied 
that  they  had  made  an 
impression.  They  had, 
but  it  was  rather  un- 
pleasant. "After  the 
opera  was  over"  they 
hied  them  to  the  stage 
entrance  and  waited 
for  the  girls.  They 
were  rebuffed,  became 
insulting,  and  were 
promptly  arrested  by 
the  police,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  theater 
manager.  They  spent  the  night  in  a  cell,  and  in  the 
morning  the  wealthy  manufacturer  bailed  them  out.  They 
were  Columbia  college  boys.  Mashers  are  more  wary 
now  than  they  were. 

Lawrence  Barrett  is  to  have  a  theater  of  his  own  before 
long.  The  site  has  been  selected.  It  is  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  He  is  to  manage  it  after  his  own  ideas,  and  will 
present  both  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  best  kind.  It  is 
to  be  a  big  building,  and  is  expected  to  pay  its  own  way 
with  rents  of  its  stores,  offices,  and  apartments. 

Messrs.  Miles  and  Barton  have  secured  the  right  to  pro- 
duce the  dramatized  version  of  Mark  Twaih's  Tom  Smv- 
yer,  and  will  soon  bring  it  out.  It  is  to  be  a  mixture  of 
fun  and  pathos.  Miss  Mollie  Ravel  will  enact  the  title 
r61e. 


Opera  affairs  in  New  York  were  paralyzed  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  the  director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House.  No  one  can  predict  what  New  York 
will  do  for  opera 
now.  Italian  opera 
has  gone,  as  far  as 
popular  desire  is 
concerned,  and  now 
the  question  is, 
"  Who  can  give  ( ler- 
man  opera?"  Dr. 
Damrosch,  beside 
managing  the  opera, 
was  conductor  of  the 
Symphony  Society 
and  the  Oratorio 
Society,  both  of 
which  he  organized 
and  made  by  his 
genius.  His  son' 
Walter  has  taken  his 
place  at  the  head  of  \ 
the  Oratorio  Society. 
Dr.  Damrosch  was 
born  in  Posen,  Prus- 
sia, fifty-three  years 
ago.  He  studied 
medicine  by  his  parent's  direction,  but  preferred 
music.  His  musical  education  was  begun  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  went  to  Posen  to  practice  medicine,  but 
music  conquered,  and  he  threw  aside  medicine  and  took 
up  the  violin.  He  played  at  Magdeburg  and  Berlin  in 
in  1855-6,  was  made  director  of  the  theater  at  Posen  and 
then  at  Breslau,  where  he  stayed  till  187 1.  Then  he  came 
to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  Arion  Society.  Soon 
his  energy  formed  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  Societies, 
and  by  them  his  great  reputation  was  made.  The  two 
joined  in  1879  in  giving  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  and 
again  in  1881  in  giving  Rubinstein's  Tower  of  Babel,  and 
Berlioz's  Requiem.  The  season  of  German  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  this  winter  crowned  Dr.  Damrosch 's  musical 
life.  Since  his  death  the  company  has  been  torn  with 
dissension  between  Herr  Schott  and  Frau  Materna  and 
their  friends,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Milloecker's  last  opera,  Gasperone,  was  brought  out  on 
Monday  night  at  the  Thalia  Theater  in  German,  and  at 
the  Standard  in  English.  At  the  latter,  Richard  Mans- 
field and  Henry  Hilliard  enliven  the  piece  by  their  acting, 
and  make  it  attractive  by  their  singing. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt  drinks  whisky  cocktails,  when 
he  takes  his  favorite  beverage.  Russell  Sage  prefers  tea, 
and  lots  of  it.  General  Grant  limits  himself  to  russet 
rider,  but  this  is  said  to  be  a.  recent  resolution.  James 
R.  Keene  indulges  in  vermouth  cocktails,  because  "  they 
don't  break  you  all  up."  Mayor  Grace  prefers  Chateau 
Yquem.  B.  Thurber  dissipates  on  coffee,  and  John 
Kelly  revels  in  cold  water.  P.  and  H. 


Frederick  Harrison,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  tells 
what  is  meant  by  "  cult  " :  You  will  see  that  I  avoid  the 
word  worship,  because  worship  is  so  often  misunderstood; 
and  because  it  wholly  fails  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
positivist  cultus,  or  stimulus  of  the  noblest  emotions  of 
man.  Worship  is  in  no  way  a  translation  of  Comte's 
word  culte.  In  French  we  can  talk  of  the  culte  des  meres, 
or  the  culte  des  morts,  or  the  culte  des  en/ants,  or  the  culte 
de  Part.  We  cannot  in  English  talk  of  worshiping  our 
mothers,  or  worshiping  our  dead  friends,  or  worshiping 
children,  or  worshiping  art;  or,  if  we  use  the  words,  we 
do  not  mean  the  same  thing.  Comte  has  suffered  deeply 
by  being  crudely  translated  into  English  phrases,  by  peo- 
ple who  did  not  see  that  the  same  phrase  in  English  means 
something  different.  Now  his  culte  de  I'liumaniti  does  not 
mean  what  Englishmen  understand  by  the  worship  of 
humanity;  i.  e.,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  kneeling  down  and 
praying  to  humanity,  or  singing  a  hymn  to  humanity.  By 
culte  de  I'humanite  is  meant  deepening  our  sense  01  grati- 
tude and  regard  for  the  human  race  and  its  living  or  dead 
organs.  And  everything  which  does  this  is  cult,  though 
it  may  not  be  what  we  call,  in  English,  worship.  So, 
service  is  a  word  I  avoid :  because  the  service  of  humanity 
consists  in  the  thousand  ways  in  which  we  fulfill  our  so- 
cial duties,  and  not  in  uttering  exclamations  which  may 
or  may  not  lead  to  anything  in  conduct,  and  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  are  heard  by  any  one,  or  affect 
any  one,  outside  the  room  where  they  are  uttered.  The 
commemoration  of  a  great  man  such  as  William  the 
Silent,  or  Corneille,  is  cult,  though  we  do  not  worship 
him ;  the  solemn  delight  in  a  piece  of  music  in  such  a 
spirit  is  cult,  though  it  is  not  worship,  or  service,  in  the 
modern  English  sense  of  these  words.  The  ceremony  of 
interring  a  dead  friend,  or  naming  a  child,  is  cult,  though 
we  do  not  worship  our  dead  friend,  nor  do  we  worship 
the  baby  when  brought  for  presentation.  Cult,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  a  process  that  concerns  the  person  or 
persons  who  worship,  not  the  being  worshiped.  What- 
ever stimulates  the  sense  of  social  duty  and  kindles  the 
noblest  emotions,  whether  by  a  mere  historical  lecture,  or 
a  grand  piece  of  music,  or  by  a  solemn  act,  or  by  some 
expression  of  emotion — this  is  cult. 


Jennie  (just  home  from  theater).  Oh,  mamma,  dear,  it 
was  such  a  lovely  comedy — two  revolving  houses,  and 
three  men  falling  out  of  windows,  and  a  mechanical  bull, 
that  tossed  j>eople,  oh,  so  nicely,  and  a  real  genuine  Bo- 
gardus  bouncer !    Oh,  mamma,  I  do  so  love  comedy ! 


An  exchange  says:  "  During  severe  cold  weather  the 
hog  is  very  susceptible  to  cold."  Any  one  who  has  been 
in  a  railroad  waiting-room  on  a  cold  morning  has  prob- 
ably noticed  the  same  thing. 


"There  are  six  hundred  professional  beauties  in  Lon- 
don who  perform  no  manner  of  work."  From  this  an  in- 
experienced person  might  suppose  that  professional 
beauty  wasa  natural'gift. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  BURIED  CITIES. 


A  halo  of  romance  surrounds  the  very  names  of  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  as  we  read  the  strange  storv  of 
their  melancholy  fate;  but  when  we  visit  those  silent 
streets  and  stand  in  those  empty  theaters,  the  romance  is 
translated  into  such  vivid  reality  that  we  seem  to 
live  in  the  life  of  that  distant  past,  every  detail  of  which  is 
preserved,  and  brought  vividly  and  tangibly  before  us. 
Nature  smiles,  unfaded  and  unchanged,  in  all  her  south- 
ern loveliness;  the  purple  waters  of  the  bay  of  Naples 
still  kiss  the  vine-wreathed  shore  ;  still  the  burning  moun- 
tain shoots  its  fire  and  smoke  into  the  blue  vaults  of 
heaven,  as  an  awful  reminder  of  the  unseen  forces  smol- 
dering beneath  it,  ever  ready  to  overwhelm  the  surround- 
ing plain,  and  to  re|>cat  the  story  written  on  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  with  a  finger  of  fire. 

The  principal  excavations  have  been  made  at  Pompeii, 
which,  being  buried  in  ashes,  was  more  easilv  disinterred 
than  Herculaneum,  upon  which  the  full  force  of  the 
crimson  lava  stream  flowed  in  its  burning  course,  harden- 
ing rapidly  to  the  consistency  of  marble,  which  had  to  be 
< married  before  the  city  could  be  reached.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  work,  only  a  small  part  of  the  necessary 
excavation  is  completed,  and  great  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised, from  the  fact  of  another  town  having  sprung  up  on 
the  surface  of  the  lava,  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
undermining  it.  We  walk  through  narrow  passages  tun- 
neled in  the  lava  to  the  large  theater.  The  orchestra 
with  its  marble  seats  is  j>erfect ;  the  stage,  too,  is  excavated  ; 
but  the  remaining  parts  are  not  yet  quarried  out  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  lava,  many  yards  in  depth,  under  which 
they  are  buried,  We  pass  through  more  lava-tunnels  to 
an  excavated  square,  containing  houses  and  shops.  The 
frescoes  of  the  so-called  House  of  Argus  still  retain  their 
bri'iht  coloring;  many  of  the  marble  pillars  are  calcined 
to  lime.  On  the  marble  counter  of  a  wine-shop  the  green 
impressions  of  bron/e  coins  found  there  still  remain.  At 
the  side  are  a  number  of  the  earthen  amphorre  used  to 
contain  the  wine;  but,  as  at  Pompeii,  most  of  the  arti- 
cles discovered  in  the  houses  have  been  necessarily 
removed  to  the  Museum  of  Naples.  The  whole  district 
surrounding  Herculaneum  is  a  mass  of  cooled  lava,  a 
black,  desolate  region,  whence  lava  is  (married  for  paving 
and  building  purposes.  The  very  air  is  sulphurous,  and 
tainted  with  Vesuvian  smoke. 

Very  different  is  the  beautiful  scene  from  Pompeii, 
with  the  blue  sea  on  one  side  and  luxuriant  vegetation 
on  the  other;  in  the  distance  the  shadowy  violet  cliffs  of 
Capri  and  Ischia  rising  from  the  waves.  We  descend  a 
sloping  path  to  the  silent  city,  which  stands  between  two 
enormous  embankments  of  ashes,  like  a  very  deep  rail- 
way cutting,  and  enter  by  the  great  gateway,  with  arches 
and  pillars  in  perfect  preservation.  Through  a  small 
arch  at  the  side,  intended  for  foot-passengers,  we  pass 
into  the  deserted  streets;  from  the  high  narrow  footway 
we  see  the  track  of  wheels  on  the  paved  street  below ; 
and  the  great  stepping-stones  are  still  there,  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  when  the  Pompeiian  ladies  and  their  attendant 
slaves  stepped  lightly  from  one  to  the  other,  on  their  way 
to  the  baths,  the  theaters,  or  other  diversions  of  that  gay 
life,  whose  every  detail  lies  crystallized  for  the  benefit  of 
succeeding  ages.  E  very  where  stand  the  remains  of  sculp- 
tured fountains — at  the  street  corners,  in  every  house,  in 
every  square.  The  whole  city  must  have  been  musical 
with  the  ripple  of  falling  waters,  in  those  long-past  sum- 
mer noontides  and  moonlit  nights  when  Pompeii  was  in 
its  zenith  of  pomp  and  pride. 

A  number  of  converging  streets  led  into  the  forum 
— the  center  of  the  city's  life.  Here  are  the  perfect 
remains  of  beautiful  temples,  with  their  marble  col- 
umns and  sculptured  altars,  on  which  inscriptions  to 
Juno,  Venus,  etc.,  may  still  be  read.  On  some  are 
delicate  carvings  representing  sacrifice  in  high  relief, 
every  detail  of  leaf,  flower,  and  figure  clear  and 
sharp  as  when  first  chiseled.  On  the  inner  walls  are 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  classical  fables  and  legends,  in 
fresco.  We  go  through  the  street  of  the  soap-makers  and 
visit  the  large  soapworks,  where  the  huge  iron  caldrons  are 
still  left,  their  intrinsic  value  not  being  sufficient  to  warrant 
removal.  Another  street  is  full  of  wine-shops,  with  the  large 
red  jars  still  inserted  in  the  marble  counters.  Then  we 
pass  the  city  bake-houses,  whose  ovens  were  found  full 
of  charred  bread,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  the  baker's 
name  stamped  upon  each  loaf.  Close  by  are  the  splen- 
did public  baths,  with  every  appliance  for  hot.  cold,  and 
vapor  baths,  the  pipes  and  cisterns  still  remaining.  We 
walk  into  the  frigidarium,  tepidarium,  and  other  cham- 
bers, the  floors  of  black  and  white  marble,  with  raised 
marble  seats  round  each  room,  walls  and  ceilings  covered 
with  appropriate  sculpture  and  painting:  Uiana  bathing 
in  a  forest  stream ;  a  group  of  water-nymphs  disporting 
themselves  by  moonlight  in  a  calm  lake;  the  sirens  comb- 
ing their  golden  hair  on  the  neighboring  rocks,  which  still 
bear  their  name.  How  wonderfully  the  luxurious  Pom- 
peiian life  is  brought  to  mind,  as  we  stand  here  lost  in  the 
dreams  which  the  baths  inspire,  of  the  youth,  fashion,  and 
beauty  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

One  quarter  of  the  city  contains  only  the  private  houses 
of  the  rich  ;  the  bust  of  the  owner  in  each  atrium  or  en- 
trance hall,  with  the  name  carved  below,  informs  us  to 
whom  they  belonged.  All  are  built  in  the  same  style, 
with  artium,  impluvium,  and  triclinium,  after  the  usual 
Roman  fashion  ;  slender  marble  pillars,  which  once  sup- 
ported the  roofs  now  vanished,  or  remaining  only  in  the 
shapeof  crumbled  fragments,  fallen  upon  the  marble  floors 
below.  The  remains  of  a  fountain  are  generally  found 
in  the  central  basin  of  the  impluvium,  that  cool  retreat 
from  the  fierce  Italian  sun,  once  green  with  leafy  plants 
and  musical  with  murmuring  waters,  where  the  gay  Pom- 
peiians  took  their  siesta  in  the  shade,  or  lounged  through 
the  hot  noonday  hours.  The  sleeping-rooms  surround 
the  three  large  divisions  of  the  houses,  all  being  built  on 
the  ground-floor,  with  no  upper  story.  On  every  thresh- 
old is  Ave  or  Cave  canem  (Beware  the  dog)  in  black 
mosaic  on  the  white  marble.  The  inner  walls  are  painted 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruit,  or  dancing-girls  in  trans- 


parent draperies,  strewing  roses.  All  the  frescoes  show 
the  soft  and  pleasure-loving  Pompeiian  temperament. 
Artistic  grace  and  beauty  are  everywhere  present,  but 
neither  force  nor  fervor  can  be  seen ;  life  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  long  game  of  play,  or  one  continuous 
flower-wreathed  festival. 

We  search  for  the  houses  of  Sallust  and  Cloacus,  and 
that  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  so  called  from  the  frescoes  on  the 
wall,  representing  scenes  from  the  Greek  tragedies,  and 
giving  a  clew  to  the  life  of  the  owner;  but  the  number  of 
houses  makes  a  detailed  examination  of  each  one  an  im- 
possibility. At  the  corner  of  a  street  leading  into  the 
forum  stands  the  exchange.  On  the  walls,  the  names  of 
certain  magistrates  and  a  request  to  vote  for  them,  implies 
that  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  election.  On  another  wall  beyond,  some 
more  red  letters  tell  us  that  on  the  kalends  of  May  some 
lions  will  fight  in  the  amphitheater  with  a  certain  gladiator 
of  great  renown.  These  little  touches  here  and  there 
from  the  distant  past  enable  us  more  than  anything  else 
to  realize  the  actual  life  of  Pompeii. 

We  ascend  a  flight  of  marble  steps  to  the  Tragic 
Theater;  stage,  orchestra,  auditorium,  and  even  ticket- 
offices,  are  in  perfect  preservation — all  open  to  the  sky, 
after  the  ancient  fashion.  We  think  of  the  tragedies  rep- 
resented on  this  very  stage;  of  the  hushed  and  eager 
faces  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  blue  sky;  of  the  jeweled 
dames  and  rose-crowned  maidens  whose  tears  did  homage 
to  the  tragedian's  art ;  the  strains  of  music  from  the  long- 
silent  orchestra;  and  then,  all  in  a  moment,  we  see  the 
ashen  cloud  descending  upon  the  crowd,  who  rush  wildly 
from  the  scene,  some  few  to  escape  in  safety,  others  to 
rush  into  the  blue  sea  in  their  madness,  and  upon  the  rest 
the  pall  of  darkness  falling,  not  to  be  lifted  for  two  thou- 
sand years.  Close  at  hand  is  the  smaller  Comic  Theater, 
where  jest  and  epigram  played  their  part  in  holding  up  the 
follies  of  the  day  to  ridicule;  were  wit  sparkled  merrily, 
and  satire  scathed  all  that  it  touched;  where  the  mirth 
and  laughter  of  the  gay  spectators  were  suddenly  checked 
into  eternal  silence  by  that  advancing  cloud  of  doom. 
The  place  seems  thronged  with  ghosts  and  memories ;  no- 
where else  does  the  melancholy  silence  of  Pompeii  strike 
us  so  forcibly  as  in  this  theater,  built  to  foster  fun  and  mer- 
riment. 

Hence  we  go  to  the  Street  of  Tombs  on  rising  ground, 
which  commands  exquisite  views  of  the  blue  waters  and 
the  verdant  shore.  The  inscriptions  on  the  monuments 
are  clear  enough  to  be  easily  read.  On  one  stately  white 
marble  tomb,  the  words  (in  Latin),  "  To  Mamia,  a  priest- 
ess, by  order  of  the  Triumvirs,"  look  almost  new,  so 
clearly  are  they  chiseled  on  the  tablet.  A  marble  seat 
stands  here,  once  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  used  to  visit  the  tomb.  We  rest  for  a  moment,  and 
think  of  that  long-dead  Mamia,  with  white  vestal  robes 
and  dark  flowing  hair,  and,  perchance,  the  rapt  face  which 
Raphael  has  given  to  his  Cumean  sibyl,  and  wonder  what 
manner  of  woman  she  was,  to  win  such  honor  from  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Pompeii.  Did  she  "  prophesy  smooth 
things,"  and  so  gain  the  approval  of  the  votaries  of  pleas- 
ure? Or  did  her  personal  austerities  try  to  atone  for  those 
other  lives,  so  soft  and  luxurious,  and  thus  win  from  them 
in  death  some  tribute  of  pity  and  remorse,  of  which  this 
stately  tomb  was  the  outward  expression? 

Just  opposite  is  a  large  building, supposed  to  have  been 
the  principal  inn  of  Pompeii;  the  stables,  with  remains 
of  tne  stalls,  are  pointed  out,  though,  strange  to  say,  the 
skeletons  of  only  two  horses  have  yet  been  found.  It  is 
thought  that  the  atmospheric  disturbances  were  felt  by 
animal  instinct  sooner  than  by  human  senses,  and  that 
this  instinct  led  the  horses  to  escape  from  .the  city  before 
the  full  force  of  the  catastrophe  made  itself  felt.  The 
villa  of  Diomed  stands  near.  His  skeleton,  the  golden 
brooch  still  fastening  the  charred  toga,  was  found  on  the 
threshold,  a  leathern  purse  of  gold  coins  tightly  clutched 
in  one  hand. 

The  ineffaceable  records  of  Pompeii  are  enough  to  pro- 
vide an  inxhaustible  fund  of  story  and  song;  every  tomb 
is  rich  in  suggestions,  every  house  is  a  compendium  of 
the  history  of  that  past  age,  and  the  interest  of  the  place 
increases  with  each  excavation.  A  third  part  of  the  city 
still  remains  to  be  discovered,  including  the  Street  of  the 
Goldsmiths,  where  rich  treasures  of  ancient  art  are  sup- 
posed to  be  hidden.  The  perfect  preservation  in  whicn 
most  of  the  articles  are  found  is  due  not  only  to  the 
immense  weight  of  ashes  rendering  the  city  air-tight,  but 
also  to  the  chemical  properties  of  the  sulphurous  and 
mineral-charged  cloud  which  rained  down  in  tons  upon 
the  houses  and  streets. 

Near  the  entrance  gate  is  a  small  museum,  containing 
the  skeletons  found  in  the  city— a  mother  and  daughter 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms;  a  sentinel  found  at  his  post; 
a  man  evidently  knocked  down  by  the  cloud  of  ashes; 
and  several  others.  Some  of  them  have  been  injured  in 
the  process  of  excavation,  in  spite  of  the  uparalleled  care 
with  which  the  digging  and  sifting  are  always  done. 
When  a  skeleton  is  found,  hot  plaster  of  Paris  is  imme- 
diately poured  on  to  it,  so  that,  while  preserving  the  skel- 
eton intact,  it  gives  us  also,  by  filling  up  the  impression  or 
mould  of  the  body  that  had  lain  there,  the  form  and 
features  of  the  living  man,  thus  adding  to  the  interest  and 
reality  of  what  we  see.  All  lie  in  the  same  position  in 
which  they  were  found;  the  rings  still  on  the  fingers. 

The  only  regret  we  feel  about  this  excavation  of  Pom- 
peii is  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  there  the  countless 
articles  of  furniture,  dress  and  luxury  which  were  found; 
and  therefore,  to  preserve  them  from  pillage  and  destruc- 
tion, as  well  as  from  exposure  to  the  air,  they  were  taken 
to  the  Naples  Museum,  which  forms  the  needful  sequel 
to  a  visit  to  Pompeii.  There  we  see  room  after  room  full 
of  furniture  from  Pompeiian  houses — beds,  baths,  chairs, 
and  tables,  all  of  carved  bronze;  bronze  couches  with 
charred  leathern  cushions,  on  which  the  indolent  Pom- 
peiians  once  lounged  at  their  costly  feasts;  every  imagin- 
able kitchen  utensil,  knives,  forks,  the  handles  formed 
of  a  tiny  figiye  in  bronze ;  exquisitely  finished  bottles  of 
iridescent  glass,  figures  of  Penates,  vases,  beakers,  jugs, 
cups,  and  dishes  of  every  size  and  shape — the  rare  artistic 
skill  displaying  the  superiority  of  work  done  by  hand  to 


the  products  of  modern  machinery.  A  large  collection 
of  surgical  instruments  greatly  interested  a  celebrated 
physician  who  was  one  of  our  party,  and  who  expressed 
unbounded  surprise  at  the  very  slight  difference  between 
these  relics  of  the  infancy  of  medical  science  and  the 
instruments  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Some  large  den- 
tists' tools  caught  our  eye  also ;  nor  did  we  need  to  be 
told  what  they  were,  being  only  too  well  acquainted  with 
similar  instruments  of  torture.  A  great  number  of  paint- 
boxes are  displayed,  which  still  contain  the  same  bright 
soft  colors,  which  we  see  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii;  and 
case  after  case  of  jewels — some  found  in  the  houses,  others 
evidently  dropped  in  a  hurried  flight  from  the  burning 
city,  or  fallen  from  the  necks  and  arms  of  the  skeletons. 
Rings,  bracelets,  chains,  tiaras,  necklaces  without  end,  of 
finely  chased  gold,  set  with  gems,  some  of  the  jewels  un- 
injured, and  sparkling  as  brightly  after  the  lapse  of  ages, 
as  they  did  on  the  snowy  neck  of  a  Pompeiian  beauty  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Others  have  dropped  from  the  set- 
ting, where  the  heat  has  melted  the  gold  out  of  shape. 
Exquisite  cameo  rings  and  clasps,  representing  classical 
and  mythological  subjects — often  a  winged  Mercury,  or  a 
Psyche  with  the  butterfly  poised  over  her  head,  serves  to 
remind  us  how  art  lives,  though  the  artist  dies. 

On  a  lady's  bronze  toilet-table  stand  a  glass  jar  half 
full  of  rouge,  some  pomade  pots,  and  a  litter  of  carved 
combs,  bronze  hairpins,  curling-irons  and  tongs,  sur- 
rounding the  metal  polished  mirror  which  once  reflected 
the  face  whose  beauty  the  fair  owner  tried  to  heighten. 
Those  combs  and  hairpins  once  fastened  perfumed 
tresses;  white  fingers  once  dallied  with  the  unguents  and 
essences  which  stand  on  the  table,  or  dipped  the  puff  into 
the  rouge  which  glows  still  with  its  pristine  color,  though 
the  cheek  which  it  tinted  is  dissolved  in  death.  A  silk 
hair-net  looking  fresh  and  new  hangs  on  a  bronze  hook ; 
and  a  charred  shawl,  with  a  long  woolen  fringe  left  upon 
it,  lies  close  beside  it — perhaps  hastily  caught  up  and 
wrapped  over  the  festal  robes,  in  preparation  for  the 
hurried  flight,  for  universal  testimony  agrees  that  the  city 
was  destroyed  at  the  time  when  some  great  festival  was 
being  held. 

These  personal  details  of  dress  and  ornament  move  us 
strangely,  and  bind  us  by  strong  links  of  sympathy  and 
pity  with  the  sufferers  in  a  calamity  which,  to  most  of  us, 
is  too  far  off  to  supply  that  touch  of  nature  "  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  '  Here  are  the  sandals  which  once 
bound  the  light  feet  of  Pompeiian  girls  as  they  moved  in 
the  dance,  or  fled  from  the  fiery  rain  which  turned  their 
joy  into  mourning,  their  life  into  death.  Here  are  the 
skull  and  arm  of  a  girl  found  buried  in  a  side-stream  of 
lava,  upon  which  the  impression  of  her  rounded,  youth- 
ful figure  still  remains,  though  the  graceful  form  has  long 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  Perhaps  she  was  on  her 
way  to  the  theater,  with  one  of  those  quaintly  devised 
tickets  in  her  hand  which  attract  our  attention  in  a  neigh- 
boring room — tiny  ivory  violins  to  designate  the  orchestra, 
ivory  pigeons  with  outspread  wings  for  the  gallery,  little 
tablets  with  red  numerical  figures  for  the  reserved  seats 
of  the  patricians.  How  suggestive  they  are  of  that  past 
life  of  pleasure,  with  its  amusements,  its  follies,  and  its 
sins,  so  similar  to  those  of  later  times! — a  fact  brought  be- 
fore us  by  the  number  of  dice,  many  of  them  loaded, 
which  were  found  in  the  houses,  showing  that  the 
chicaneries  of  the  gambler  were  well  known  in  Pompeii. 

In  the  room  which  contains  the  charred  bread  from 
the  public  ovens  already  mentioned,  are  some  bronze 
dishes  of  fruit  set  out  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  found — dates,  figs,  walnuts,  nuts,  and  plums,  burned 
perfectly  black,  but  retaining  their  shape  unmistakably. 
It  looks  as  though  the  guests  had  fled  from  the  table  on 
which  the  dessert  was  set  out.  The  contents  of  a  pantry 
stand  near — a  jar  half  full  of  oil ;  a  bottle  of  flour,  partly 
used;  a  string-net  hanging  up,  full  of  eggs,  looking  like 
lumps  of  chalk  or  lime;  a  piece  of  roasted  meat,  fallen 
from  an  oven.  These  things  make  a  bridge  over  the  gulf 
of  Time  which  separates  us  from  Pompeiian  life,  no 
doubt  vividly  described  in  the  thousands  of  charred  and 
undecipherable  parchments,  supposed  to  represent  the 
state  documents,  literature  and  poetry,  of  the  city— prob- 
ably the  contents  of  the  public  library,  to  which  are 
added  numerous  papyrus  rolls,  found  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich.  Here,  too,  are  large  bales  of  drapery  and  clothing, 
all  burned  to  a  uniform  blackness,  ana  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable as  to  color  and  texture,  though  gold  threads 
glittering  here  and  there  suggest  robes  of  state  or  festive 
garments  laid  aside  in  chest  and  coffer,  but  reached  by 
the  devouring  heat,  if  not  by  actual  fire. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  who  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  two  cities  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  watched  the 
gradual  darkening  of  the  thick  cloud  over  Vesuvius,  and 
tells  us  that  the  smoke  spread  outward  and  upward  until 
it  resembled  a  gigantic  pine-tree  stretching  across  the 
heavens,  while  loud  subterranean  thunders  were  heard, 
and  a  fountain  of  fire  dashed  up  into  the  sky.  Then  the 
great  crimson  lava-flood  burst  forth  and  rushed  down  the 
mountain  side  in  a  river  of  liquid  fire,  to  bury  Her- 
culaneum; and  the  clouds  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  sparks 
poured  down  by  tons  on  Pompeii,  the  waters  of  the  bay 
leaping  up  to  meet  the  hissing  fire  which  fell  into  the 
waves,  ingulfing  many  of  the  boats  which  were  bearing 
fugitives  away  from  the  terrible  scene.  Plinty  himself 
lost  his  life,  from  venturing  in  a  boat  too  nearto  the  flam- 
ing town.  Earth,  air,  and  water  each  had  its  share  in 
this  awful  convulsion  of  the  elements;  the  thunder  of  the 
mountain  mocked  the  thunder  of  the  waves  upon  the 
shore.  One  moment  the  fiery  stream  lighted  up  the 
crimson  lava-flood  and  the  pale,  terrified  faces  of  those 
who  fled  shrieking  from  their  doom;  another  moment, 
and  all  was  ingulfed  in  a  pitchy  darkness.  Then  the  rain 
of  fire  and  choking  ashes  buried  palace  and  temple  and 
tomb,  turning  each  and  all  into  a  living  grave.  When 
silence  fell  upon  the  scene,  Pompeii  with  its  revels  and 
roses  lay  fathoms  deep  in  a  shroud  of  ashes,  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death  through  the  silent  centuries  until  eighteen 
hundred  years  were  told,  when  the  spell  of  mystery  was 
broken,  and,  as  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  the  secret.of  its 
past  was  laid  bare. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE. 


From  Anne  Boleyn  the  English  people  received  one  of 
the  greatest  of  their  rulers,  and  for  this  gift  they  may  well 
forgive  such  misdeeds  as  were  not  atoned  for  by  long  and 
cruel  anxiety  and  a  terrible  death.  Anne  was  not  good. 
She  was  incredibly  vain,  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  coarse, 
fierce,  and  relentless.  Rut  much  of  this  was  due  to  the 
degrading  influences  by  which  she  was  surrounded  in 
youth  and  after  her  return  to  England  from  France.  Her 
virtues,  such  as  they  were,  were  her  own.  So  we  may 
pass  no  harsher  judgment  on  her  than  was  passed  by 
Cromwell,  when,  speaking  confidentially  to  Chapuis  of 
the  woman  whose  destruction  he  had  wrought,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  extolling  her  courage  and  intelligence. 
Among  her  good  qualities  he  might  also  have  included 
her  warm  and  constant  attachment  to  her  friends. — Paul 
Friedmann. 


I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lola  Montes,  by  accident, 
as  I  was  going  up  to  London  from  Heron  Court  in  the 
railway.  The  Consul  at  Southampton  asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  a  Spanish  lady,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  his  care,  and  who  had  just  landed.  I  consented  to  do 
this,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  a  remarkably  hand- 
some person,  who  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  distress.  As  we  were  alone  in  the 
carriage,  she  of  her  own  accord  informed  me  in  bad  En- 
glish that  she  was  the  widow  of  Don  Diego  Leon,  who 
had  lately  been  shot  by  the  Carlists,  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  that  she  was  going  to  London  to  sell  some 
Spanish  property  that  she  possessed,  and  to  give  lessons  in 
singing,  as  she  was  very  poor.  On  arriving  in  London 
she  took  lodgings,  and  came  to  my  house,  to  a  little  con- 
cert which  I  gave,  and  sang  some  Spanish  ballads.  Her 
accent  was  foreign,  and  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing what  she  pretended  to  be.  She  sold  different  things, 
such  as  vails,  etc.,  to  the  party  present,  and  received  a 
good  deal  of  patronage.  Eventually  she  took  an  engage- 
ment for  the  ballet  at  the  Opera  House,  but  her  dancing 
was  very  inferior.  As  last  she  was  recognized  as  an  im- 
postor, her  real  name  being  Mrs.  James,  and  Irish  by 
extraction,  and  had  married  an  officer  in  India.  Her  en- 
gagement at  the  opera  was  canceled,  she  left  the  country, 
and  returned  to  Munich.  She  was  a  very  violent  woman, 
and  actually  struck  one  of  the  Bavarian  generals  with  her 
riding-whip,  as  he  was  reviewing  the  troops.  The  King 
became  perfectly  infatuated  with  her  beauty  and  clever- 
ness, and  gave  her  large  sums  of  money,  with  a  title, 
which  she  afterwards  bore  when  she  returned  to  En- 
gland.— Lord  Malmesbury  s  Memoirs. 


"  I  think,"  says  Mathew  Arnold,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turv,  "  whatever  be  said  of  the  worship  of  the  almighty 
dollar  in  America,  it  is  indubitable  that  rich  men  are  re- 
garded there  with  less  envy  and  hatred  than  rich  men  are 
in  Europe.  Why  is  this?  Because  their  condition  is  less 
fixed ;  because  government  and  legislation  do  not  take 
them  more  seriously  than  other  people,  and  make  gran- 
dees of  them,  aid  them  to  found  families  and  endure. 
With  us  the  chief  holders  of  property  are  grandees  already, 
and  every  rich  man  aspires  to  become  a  grandee  if  possi- 
ble. And,  therefore,  an  English  country  gentleman  re- 
gards himself  as  part  of  the  system  of  nature;  govern- 
ment and  legislation  have  invited  him  to  do  so.  If  the 
price  of  wheat  falls  so  low  that  his  means  of  expenditure 
are  greatly  reduced,  he  tells  you  that  if  this  lasts  he  can- 
not possibly  go  on  as  a  country  gentleman;  and  every 
well-bred  person  among  us  looks  sympathizing  and 
shocked.  An  American  would  say:  'Why  should  he?' 
The  Conservative  papers  are  fond  of  giving  us,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  game  laws,  the  plea  that  without  them  a 
country  gentleman  could  not  be  induced  to  live  on  his 
estate.  An  American  would  say  :  '  What  does  it  matter? ' 
Perhaps  to  an  English  ear  this  will  sound  brutal ;  but  the 
point  is  that  the  American  does  not  take  his  rich  man  so 
seriously  as  we  do  ours,  does  not  make  him  into  a  gran- 
dee; the  thing,  if  proposed  to  him,  would  strike  him  as 
an  absurdity.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Winans  himself,  the 
American  millionaire,  who  adds  deer  forest  to  deer  forest, 
and  will  not  suffer  a  cotter  to  keep  a  pet  lamb,  regards 
his  own  performance  as  a  colossal  stroke  of  American 
humor,  illustrating  the  absurdities  of  the  British  system 
of  property  and  privilege.  Ask  Mr.  Winans  if  he  would 
promote  the  introduction  of  the  British  game  laws  into 
the  United  States,  and  he  would  tell  you,  with  a  merry 
laugh,  that  the  idea  is  ridiculous,  and  that  these  British 
follies  are  for  home  consumption." 


A  more  disadvantageous  position  in  point  of  time  and 
of  famous  contemporaries  has  perhaps  seldom  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  a  composer  than  that  in  which  Schumann  found 
himself  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  On  the  one  side  the 
dazzling  personality  of  Mendelssohn,  a  very  embodiment 
of  charm,  of  learning,  and  of  ready-made  success;  on  the 
other  the  more  subtle  but  scarcely  less  fascinating  genius 
of  Chopin,  whose  superlative  qualities  as  a  virtuoso  were 
enough  to  command  respect  for  his  amazing  originality 
and  innovations.  The  memories  of  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert and  Weber  overshadowed  him ;  the  indomitable 
energy  of  Wagner  was  forcing  its  way  almost  in  his  foot- 
steps. These  were  conditions  to  discourage  any  but  a 
man  conscious  of  his  own  necessity  and  certain  of  his 
chosen  course.  Not  only,  however,  did  Schumann  justify 
his  own  courage,  but  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
world  of  music  by  being  the  first  to  welcome  the  genius 
of  Johannes  Brahms,  and  by  himself  supplying  the  link 
which  connects  our  greatest  living  composer  with  the 
classical  masters.  This,  too,  he  accomplished  without 
any  striking  personal  attractions  to  assist  him,  with  his 
powers  as  a  virtouso  irretrievably  injured ;  hindered  at  the 
outset  by  the  grave  drawback  of  an  imperfect  musical 
education,  and  by  the  waywardness  of  a  mind  so  poet- 
ically imaginative  as  to  be  more  than  usually  resentful  of 
dry  but  wholesome  theory.    Nor  does  Schumann  seem  to 


have  been  naturally  endowed  with  that  spontaneous 
facility  which  in  Schubert  almost  took  the  form  of  hard- 
earned  learning,  and  certainly,  as  far  as  the  actual  work- 
manship and  manipulation  of  his  ideas  were  concerned, 
rendered  the  technical  mastery  of  theory  su|x;rfluous, 
though  it  undoubtedly  injured  his  sense  of  proportion. 
The  facility,  it  is  true,  came  to  Schumann  later  in  life, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  one  great 
composer  native  to  Vienna,  whose  genius  and  charm  came 
home  to  Schumann,  as  it  did  later  to  the  world,  with  all 
the  force  of  an  unex|>ccted  revelation.  May  it  not  have 
been  the  very  sense  of  his  own  position,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  at  that  time  overpowered  by  the  influence  of  Men- 
delssohn, which  fanned  the  flame  of  his  affection  for 
Schubert,  himself  the  victim  of  the  all-engrossing  genius 
of  Beethoven?  However  that  may  be,  we  have  at  any 
rate  to  thank  his  enthusiasm  for  the  revelation  of  Schu- 
bert's genius,  and  for  the  beginning  of  the  systematic  ex- 
cavation of  his  manuscripts  which  has  been  carried  out  so 
tar  (perhaps  a  little  too  far)  in  our  own  day.— TJie  Satur- 
day Revieiv. 


At  Bath,  Gainsborough  of  course  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  brightest  spirits  of  the  time,  the  bucks  and 
fashionable  beauties  of  the  period,  and  it  is  their  linea- 
ments thus  preserved  that  gaze  down  upon  us  again  to-day 
from  the  walls  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  where  they  have 
been  collected  together  from  all  ends  of  Kngland.  There 
was  Quin,  the  actor,  who  it  is  said  was  persuaded  with 
difficulty  to  sit  to  Gainsborough,  and  only  consented  after 
the  painter  said,  "  If  you  will  let  me  take  your  likeness  I 
shall  live  forever."  Here  is  Garrick,  whose  portrait  must 
have  given  the  artist  no  end  of  trouble,  for  it  is  said  that 
the  great  actor  varied  the  monotony  of  the  sittings  by 
making  the  most  changing  and  grotesque  faces.  His 
wife,  however,  pronounced  it  the  best  portrait  of  her 
"Davy"  ever  painted,  and  Garrick  himself  sufficiently 
approved  of  it  to  present  it  to  the  Corporation  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  Chatterton,  that  marvelous  boy  of  genius, 
also  sat  to  Gainsborough,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  Pamela 
and  A  Sentimental  Journey;  he  limned  Canning  as  a 
young  man,  and  William  Pitt  more  than  once.  There  are 
four  portraits  of  this  statesman  at  the  Grosvenor,  taken  at 
various  periods  of  his  life — a  keen,  handsome  face,  with 
the  curious  gentlemanly  look  owned  by  men  of  that  period, 
or  painted  into  them  by  famous  artists.  There  is  also  a 
picture  of  the  fair  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert,  reputed  wife  of 
George  IV,  a  smiling,  winsome  dame.  Near  to  her  hangs 
the  third  Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  inventor  of  the  Stanhope 
lens  and  other  mechanical  contrivances — he  who  opposed 
the  American  war  and  approved  the  French  revolution, 
and  hence  was  known  as  Citizen  Stanhope.  He  was 
father  to  the  famous  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  of  eccentric 
memory,  who  retired  to  Syria  and  lived  among  the 
Druses.  This  Earl,  who  was  frequently  represented  in 
Gilray's  caricatures,  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  men  of 
his  time,  and  he  looks  it  in  his  picture.  He  only  gave 
two  sittings  to  the  artist,  but  these  were  enough  for  Gains- 
borough to  render  his  character.  Full  of  energy  is  the 
whole  figure — the  face  with  its  resolutely  closed  mouth, 
the  determined  grasp  with  which  he  holds  his  stick.  Of 
a  different  and  milder  character  is  the  portrait  of  the  first 
Earl  Spencer,  grandson  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
a  lover  of  the  arts  and  every  luxury;  of  whose  magnificent 
marriage  festivities  an  eye-witness  relates  how  the  bride 
was  borne  in  a  sedan  chair  lined  with  white  satin,  a  black 
page  walking  before,  and  three  footmen  behind,  all  in  the 
most  superb  liveries.  The  diamonds  of  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  were  the  gift  of  the  great  Duchess  Sarah,  and 
were  worth  100,000/.  The  shoe  buckles  of  the  bride- 
groom alone  were  worth  30,000/.  One  of  the  finest  and 
most  spirited  full-lengths  painted  by  Gainsborough,  also 
on  view  now,  is  that  of  Colonel  St.  Leger,  the  worthy 
boon-companion  of  the  Prince  Regent,  concerning  whose 
daring  deeds  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  Regency 
have  much  to  tell.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Hell  Fire 
Club,  and  has  given  his  name  to  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  at 
Doncaster.  Of  his  audacity  Walpole  preserves  a  char- 
acteristic anecdote.  He  had  to  appear  in  court  one  day 
for  ducking  a  sharper,  and  was  going  to  swear.  The 
Judge  said  to  him:  "I  see,  sir,  you  are  very  ready  to 
take  an  oath."  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  St.  Leger.  "  My 
father  was  a  judge."  The  portrait  represents  him  in  his 
manly  beauty  and  insolent,  dashing  vivacity. — London  So- 
ciety.   


Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  filial  goal  of  ill  • 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Delects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feel, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shriveled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Ik-hold,  we  know  not  anything: 

I  can  hut  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last— far  off— at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring.  Tennyson. 


Rich  Uncle  on  his  death-bed}  to  nephew.  I  will  make  you 
my  heir,  John,  on  one  condition,  and  that  is  you  are  never 
to  marry. 

Nephciv.    I  accept  the  condition,  uncle. 
Rich  Uncle.    How  will  you  be  able  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation ? 

Nephew.    I  will  move  to  Boston. 


Enfant  Terrible.  Say,  Mr.  Snobby,  can  you  play 
cards? 

Snobby.    Why,  no,  Johnny,  I  can't  play  very  well. 

Enfant  Terrible.  Well,  then,  you  d  better  look  out, 
for  ma  says  if  Emma  plays  her  cards  well  she'll  catch 
you. 


JAMES  AND  HOWELLS. 


I  incline  to  think,  says  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  that  Henrv  James  touched  the 
hi  (hwater  mark  of  his  success  in  fiction  when  he  wrote 
his  Tales  of  Three  Cities — New  York,  London,  Boston — 
althotmh  each  one  of  them  has  the  singular  incomplete- 
ness that  is  visible  in  all  his  novels  and  tales.  They 
abound  in  wit,  in  the  observation  <>f  mankind,  and  spe- 
cially- -these  three — of  womankind.  They  touch  no  deep 
question  of  morals,  to  which  this  writer  is  always  and 
consciously  unequal ;  but  they  have  much  to  communi- 
cate concerning  manners  and  the  lighter  shades  of  light 
characters.  Mr.  James  appears  incapable  of  depicting  a 
serious  character.  When  he  attempts  it  there  is  some- 
thing conspicuously  left  out,  which  either  spoils  the  serious- 
ness or  vitiates  the  substance  of  the  character.  Hut  the 
persons  in  these  novelets  move  with  the  aspect  of  serious 
performance,  and  they  do  things  which  imply  serious- 
ness— such  as  getting  married — and  the  illusion  is  kept 
up  for  a  time.  If  the  stories  were  longer,  it  could  not  be 
kept  up — and  it  wears  thin  in  several  places  as  it  is. 
George  Sand,  in  one  of  her  novels,  introduces  a  theater 
of  marionettes,  in  which  surprising  things  arc  done.  Well, 
Mr.  James's  characters  are  all  marionettes;  they  have  a 
wonderful  action,  but  no  life  of  their  own,  although  they 
simulate  it  well  now  and  then. 

In  the  first  tale — The  Impressions  of  a  Cousin — we  have 
the  story  told  by  the  feminine  cousin,  in  her  journal,  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  is  a  delicate  but  forcible  satire  on  the 
observant,  accomplished,  blundering,  conceited,  witty 
and  meddlesome  young  women  whom  every  one  has  seen, 
and  whom  every  one  wishes  to  have  brought  to  public 
justice.  Apart  from  this  is  the  plot  itself  of  the  story, 
which,  like  most  of  this  author's  plots,  has  a  tantalizing 
influence  on  the  reader,  who  is  always  approaching  some- 
thing, as  he  fancies,  hut  never  gets  to  it.  Perhaps  the 
secret  of  authorship  is  disclosed  in  this  tale  better  than  in 
most  that  Mr.  James  writes.  He  evidently  jots  down  his 
own  observations  on  a  scene,  a  country,  a  situation ;  then 
he  preserves  this  and  distributes  it  among  his  characters, 
along  with  replies  and  remarks  of  other  persons  that  he 
has  heard.  This  performance  goes  on  along  with  the 
natural  act  of  imagination  by  which  fictitious  scenes  and 
characters  are  created;  and  the  melange  has  the  effect 
that  "  real  water"  in  a  stage  cascade  has  in  the  theater. 
Thus,  Miss  Condit,  in  the  Impressions  of  a  Cousin,  gives 
utterance  to  Mr.  James's  own  opprobrious  remarks  con- 
cerning the  sky  of  E  Pluribus  Unum — that  "azure  robe 
of  night  "which  freedom  "  tore  "  on  a  certain  occasion, 
and  then  "  set  the  stars  of  glory  there."  Mr.  James  allows 
Miss  Condit  to  call  our  American  heavens  "this  clean- 
swept  sky  whose  depths  of  blue  air  do  very  well,  doubt- 
less, for  the  floor  of  heaven,  but  are  quite  too  far  away  for 
the  ceiling  of  earth";  and  then  she  adds:  "The  sky 
overhead  seems  part  of  the  world  at  large ;  in  Europe  it 
is  part  of  the  particular  place."  This  is  a  heavy  accusa- 
tion to  bring  against  our  native  land;  but,  then,  the 
American  eagle  must  be  allowed  elbow-room,  so  to  speak, 
and  our  sky  was  perhaps  arranged  for  his  benefit,  and  so 
as  to  permit  that  indefinite  expansion  of  our  republic 
which  "  manifest  destiny  "  demands.  It  is  "  a  traveler's 
fleeing  tent,"  and  not  a  "  horizon  of  brass,  of  the  diame- 
ter of  an  Englishman's  umbrella,"  as  Emerson  said. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  three  tales  to  an  Ameri- 
can is  naturally  the  middle  one,  explaining  how  a  New 
York  doctor  worth  $7,000,000  won  and  married  an 
English  nobleman's  daughter,  and  afterwards  wished  he 
had  not.  I  have  not  seen  what  the  British  aristocracy  say 
about  this  story,  if  they  have  perused  it,  but  I  fancy  they 
do  not  quite  recognize  all  the  portraits  drawn — nor  do  we 
at  this  end  of  the  international  marriage  train.  But,  with 
all  due  exceptions,  it  is  a  good  story — better  than  the 
third  one,  in  which  Mr.  James  takes  Boston  over  his  knee 
and  corrects  it.  He  does  this  more  pointedly  in  the 
novel  just  commenced  in  the  Century,  and  is  laying  up 
for  himself  much  wrath  in  consequence.  What  with 
these  stories,  and  Mr.  Howclls  and  his  new  creation,  the 
Lapham  family,  Boston  is  going  to  be  much  worried  for 
the  next  six  months.  Already  we  arc  told  that  no  pretty 
uirl  in  Boston  can  possibly  be  so  ignorant  of  ordinary 
literature  as  Irene  showed  herself  in  her  artless  inquiries 
about  Scott  and  Gibbon — "  Is  it  Gibbon  or  Gibbons?  " 
But  an  incident  in  my  own  ext>erience  makes  me  admit 
the  possibility.  It  will  not  do  for  a  writer  to  presume  on 
too  much  knowledge  of  literature  in  his  reader.  A  dozen 
years  ago  I  received  a  letter  stating  that — 

There  was  an  article  quoted  from  Tlif  Republican  recently,  in 
which  some  very  remarkable  lines  commencing,  "Swinish  glut- 
tony," arc  given  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  an  English  lady  on  a 
certain  occasion.  |It  was  the  lady  in  Milton's  CbmitS.]  It  would 
be  a  great  gratification  if  I  could  obtain  further  information 
about  the  lady  and  the  poem.  I  consider  the  expressions  "  sun- 
clad  power  of  chastity  "  and  "  sage  and  serious  doctrine  of  vir- 
ginity "  as  more  than  poetical  imagery— they  arc  scientific  facts 
of  the  deepest  significance  to  our  sex  at  the  present  time.  Hoping 
to  be  put  in  communication  with  the  author  of  the  poem  above 
referred  to,  I  remain,  etc. 

It  so  happened  that  this  letter  came  from  New  York ; 
but  if  there  was  a  woman  there  who  attributed  the  blank 
verse  of  Milton's  heroine  in  Com  us  to  "an  English  lady" 
of  the  present  generation,  why  may  not  Boston  beauty  be 
privileged  to  spell  Gibbon  with  anf?  Fine  eyes  excuse 
much  ignorance,  especially  when  they  smile  on  you,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  put  Mr.  Howells  on  the  black  list  for 
this,  quite  yet.   


"  What  are  you  shouting  for,  my  son?  " 

"I  am  hooraying  for  the  English.  Glorious  victory  1 
Lots  of  Arabs  killed ! " 

"  My  son,  if  a  burglar  were  to  enter  this  house,  and  I 
met  him  on  the  stairs  and  we  should  have  a  desperate 
struggle,  would  you  stand  on  the  landing  and  shout  for 
joy  every  time  he  knocked  me  down? " 

"  Why,  no!   Of  course  I  shouldn't!" 

"  You  would  feel  sorry,  wouldn't  you?" 

"  Yes,  and  mad." 

"  Well,  that's  just  the  way  the  little  Arabs  feel."— Life. 
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THE  SILVER  CONTROVERSY. 


The  indignation  shown  by  the  press  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  at  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  to  the  silver 
men  in  Congress,  betokens  that  there  was  a  pretty  wide- 
spread expectation  that  the  new  President's  financial 
views  would  not  be  in  accord  with  those  generally  held 
by  the  moneyed  classes  and  the  press  in  the  section  of 
the  country  in  which  he  lives.  Why  there  should  have 
been  any  such  expectation  it  is  hard  to  fathom,  and  the 
angry  astonishment  with  which  the  revelation  of  his  opin- 
ions has  been  greeted  is  rather  amusing  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  strong  disposition  hereabout  to  rail  at 
Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  traitor  and  a  dunce  because  he  hap- 
pens to  think  that  there  is  danger  to  the  country  in  con- 
tinuing to  coin  standard  dollars  at  the  rate  of  two  million 
a  month.  However  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  any  of  us 
to  learn  that  he  thinks  thus,  it  should  be  remembered  in 
mitigation  of  his  offense  that  he  stands  in  very  respectable 
company.  The  wrath  is  hottest  in  California,  Colorado 
and  Nevada.  Why  should  Mr.  Cleveland  care  very 
much  for  the  disapproval  of  these  three  states?  Every 
one  of  them  gave  Mr.  Blaine  a  thumping  majority. 
While  displeasing  them  he  knows  that  he  is  pleasing  the 
Eastern  mercantile  and  capitalistic  classes,  who  were 
largely  instrumental  in  electing  him,  and  whose  political 
influence  it  is  pleasant  to  have  in  his  party's  favor.  It 
is  not  to  be  reasonably  looked  for  that  a  President  who 
was  elected  without  the  votes  of  the  silver-producing 
states  should  be  excessively  solicitous  for  their  welfare. 
In  reply  to  the  argument — to  them  the  most  cogent — that 
the  purchase  every  month  by  the  government  of  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  silver  encourages  the  industry  of  mining  for 
that  metal,  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  a  Democrat  who  believes 
in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  may  reply  that  no  industry- 
should  be  encouraged  by  taxing  the  people  at  large  to 
buy  its  product.  He  might  add  that  this  method  of  pro- 
tecting home  industry  is  not  effective,  since  it  equally 
benefits  the  silver  producers  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  other 
foreign  countries.  He  might  even  urge  that  if  protection 
is  what  is  wanted,  the  end  could  be  reached  by  paying  a 
bonus  to  those  engaged  in  silver  mining,  by  which  plan 
the  American  miner  would  be  insured  an  advantage  over 
foreign  competitors.  On  the  whole,  we  hardly  think  a 
defense  of  the  standard  dollar  on  the  ground  that  its  coin- 
age is  good  for  the  states  which  yield  the  bullion,  can  be 
expected  to  have  much  weight  with  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. 

The  exasperation  of  the  loyal  Republican  states  of 
California,  Colorado  and  Nevada  at  Mr.  Cleveland's  ad- 
herence to  the  gold  side  ot  the  currency  debate,  ought 
to  be  soothed  somewhat  by  the  reflection  that  the  sit- 
uation is  no  worse  now  that  it  has  been  for  years  past. 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  merely  continue  to  show  the  same 
hostility  to  silver  that  President  Hayes  and  President 
Arthur  have  shown.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  taking  this 
stand  Mr.  Cleveland  has  separated  himself  from  the  ma- 
jority of  his  party,  as  represented  in  Congress.  Repub- 
licans whose  affections  are  centered  on  the  standard  dol- 
lar ought  to  extract  a  satisfaction  from  this  twice  as  great 
as  can  be  derived  from  it  by  Democrats  who  share  their 
silver  views. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the 
members  of  Congress  who  addressed  him  is  unusually 
agreeable  reading,  for  it  exhibits  no  ill-temper— a  surpris- 
ing circumstance  when  one  considers  the  passionate  man- 
ner in  which  this  business  question  is  usually  discussed. 
Mr.  Cleveland  says  that  persistence  in  the  present  policy 
of  enforced  coinage  of  silver  will  soon  precipitate  a  finan- 
cial crisis;  that  the  Treasury  vaults  are  heaped  full  of 
silver  coins  which  are  now  worth  less  than  85  per  cent 
of  the  gold  dollar,  and  which,  with"  the  silver  certificates 
representing  such  coin,  are  receivable  for  all  public 
dues ;  that  it  has  followed  from  this  state  of  things  that 
the  flow  of  gold  into  the  Treasury  has  been  steadily  di- 
minished; that  silver  and  silver  certificates  have  dis- 
placed, and  are  now  displacing,  gold,  "  and  the  sum  of 
gold  in  the  Federal  Treasury  now  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  gold  obligations  of  the  United  States,  and 


for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  called 
greenbacks,  if  not  already  encroached  upon,  is  perilously 
near  such  encroachment  " ;  that  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
tinue in  use  the  mass  of  our  gold  coin  as  well  as  the  sil- 
ver already  coined;  that  this  is  only  possible  by  the 
present  suspension  of  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver; 
that  thus  only  can  the  increasing  displacement  of  gold  be 
arrested,  a  disastrous  contraction  of  the  currency,  involv- 
ing a  ruinous  depression  of  business,  be  averted,  and  a 
great  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  be 
prevented. 

The  response  of  the  silver  men  meets  Mr.  Cleveland's 
arguments  point  by  point.  They  affirm  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  silver  bullion  is  worth  less — in  the 
fixed  coin  ratio  of  16  to  1— than  85  percent  of  the  gold 
dollar,  the  si'ver  dollar  is  equal  to  the  gold  dollar,  since 
it  will  exchange  for  as  much  as  the  gold  coin,  and  will 
even  buy  gold  with  which  a  dollar  may  be  made;  that  the 
chief  reason  for  the  accumulation  of  silver  in  the 
Treasury  is  that  the  Secretary  has  habitually  paid  out 
gold  in  preference  to  silver;  that  the  government's  obli- 
gations mentioned  by  Mr.  Cleveland  are  not  necessarily 
payable  in  gold,  but  in  coin,  which  means  either  gold  or 
silver;  that  the  Resumption  act  contains  no  stipulation 
for  their  payment  in  gold,  nor  does  any  other  lawful  obli- 
gation ;  that  the  continued  coinage  of  silver  at  the  present 
rate  will  not  force  gold  to  a  premium  or  out  of  circu- 
lation, because  our  population  and  weahh  go  on  increas- 
ing at  a  pace  which  requires  an  annual  increase  of  not 
less  than  $40,000,000  of  some  kind  in  the  currency;  that 
this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  gold,  so  far  from  decreas- 
ing in  quantity,  is  increasing  in  this  country  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  a  month,  notwithstanding  silver  coin- 
age and  the  depression  in  business.  There  is,  the 
Congressmen  point  out,  more  gold  in  our  currency  to-day 
than  ever  before;  $80,000,000  of  gold  in  the  Treas- 
ury, furthermore,  was  put  there  in  exchange  for  silver 
certificates.  They  argue  that  the  stoppage  of  coinage 
would  necessarily  lower  the  price  of  bullion  and  raise  the 
value  of  gold  the  world  over;  that  if  gold  were  withdrawn 
to  its  hoarding  places,  the  consequent  contraction  of  the 
currency  would  immediately  be  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding lowering  of  prices,  which  would  at  once  draw 
gold  out  again  for  purchasing  purposes.  Contraction 
does  not  result  in  lessening  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  asserts,  but  the  reverse.  The 
danger  is  not  that  we  shall  have  too  much  money,  but 
too  little.  In  the  past  three  years  money  has  appre- 
ciated in  value  so  per  cent.  The  argument  closes  by 
illustrations  in  proof  of  the  great  enhancement  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  "  In  view  of  the  vast  in- 
terests involved,"  say  the  Congressmen,  "  the  friends  of 
silver  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  question  of 
stopping  the  coinage  of  silver  should  not  be  separated 
from  its  relation  to  the  whole  currency  question  and 
acted  upon  by  itself." 

This,  however,  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
those  who  share  his  views  insist  ought  to  be  done.  The 
silver  men  are,  we  think,  perfectly  right  in  refusing  thus  to 
narrow  the  discussion.  The  present  and  practical  ques- 
tion of  coinage  is  intimately  connected  with  the  larger 
one  as  to  what  will  be  the  ultimate  relations  of  the  two 
precious  metals.  To  quote  the  Congressmen,  "  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  startling  fact  that  the  gold 
production  has  fallen  below  its  consumption  in  the  arts." 
Can  a  metal,  the  supply  of  which  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  retain  its  place  as  the  standard  by  which  values  are 
measured  ? 

The  following  exhibit  of  the  net  product  of  gold  and 
silver  in  United  States  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  taken  from  Bradstreet's,  illus- 
trates the  decrease  in  the  output  of  gold  and  the  increase 
in  silver  production : 
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1870.. 
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.  34, 398, 000 
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19,024,429 
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38,033,055 
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.  39,206,558 

27,483,302 
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•  30.653,959 

42,987,613 
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29,699,122 
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.  29,011,318 
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•  39,968,194 

31,635,239 
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.  27,816,640 

42,975.101 

1876. 

.  42,886,935 

39, 292,924 

1884. 

•  25.183,567 

43,529,925 

1877- 

.  44,880,223 

45,846,109 

Last  year  in  our  own  state  there  was  a  decrease  of  $944,- 
703  in  the  gold  yield,  and  an  increase  in  silver  of  $513,597. 
Colorado  and  Arizona  stood  lower  than  in  1883,  while 
Nevada  did  better  in  silver,  as  did  Montana,  also.  Aus- 
tralia held  her  own,  and  Mexico,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads,  showed  an  increase  in  gold  production, 
which  for  some  years  previous  had  greatly  declined. 
These  statistics  are  eloquent,  and  the  silver  advocates  in 
insisting  that  they  shall  be  considered  are  wise. 

We  do  not  consider  the  prominence  given  to  the  sjlver 


question  by  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  the  Congressmen  a  thing  to  be  regretted.  It  is 
true  that  discussion  of  and  threatened  interference  with  the 
currency  spread  a  feeling  of  insecurity ;  nevertheless,  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  intricacy,  and  a.clear  and  dispas- 
sionate setting  forth  of  the  matters  mainly  in  issue  gives 
needed  knowledge  to  the  public.  And  it  is  not  saying 
too  much  to  affirm  that  in  this  correspondence  the  silver 
men  have  decidedly  the  better  of  the  argument.  The 
impression  left  by  it  upon  minds  that  were  not  already 
firmly  made  up,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  that  the  gold  men,  of 
whom  President  Cleveland  has  become  the  spokesman, 
will  have  to  make  out  a  much  stronger  case  before  it  be- 
comes evident  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  stop  the  flow 
of  silver  into  our  monetary  system.  The  many  evils 
which  it  was  predicted  would  overtake  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  the  Silver  Coinage  act  in  1878  have 
not  come  to  pass.  This  failure  of  the  vaticinations  of  the 
gold  men  to  fulfill  themselves  has  justly  discredited  them 
as  prophets.  The  strong  self-interest,  moreover,  that  the 
capitalistic  class  have  in  securing  legislation  to  enhance 
the  value  of  gold  is  an  element  in  the  controversy  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  PILGRIMS. 

Not  the  least  impressive  among  the  many  impressive 
spectacles  in  Washington  during  this  eventful  week,  has 
been  the  California  volunteer  delegation.  If  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  kept  himself  closely  informed  on  politics  in  this 
state — and  it  would  be  humiliating  to  doubt  that  he  has 
— he  must  have  been  deeply  moved  as,  when  gazing 
around  from  the  inaugural  stand,  he  beheld  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  Christian  forgiveness  and  political  harmony 
that  met  his  intelligent  eye.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
President  to  see  that  eminent  publicist  George  Hearst, 
the  gifted  journalist  Colonel  John  P.  Irish,  the  famous 
orator  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  the  artless  anti- 
monopolist  W.  W.  Foote,  the  honest  Granger  Jesse  D. 
Carr,  and  the  miscellaneous  patriot  W.  D.  English,  all 
marching  and  cheering  side  by  side,  drinking  at  the  same 
bar,  and  in  musical  chorus  announcing  at  a  late  hour  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  national  capital  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  retiring  until  after  sunrise. 

Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Cleveland  may  profit  by  the 
counsel  which  he  will  certainly  receive  from  these  pil- 
grims from  the  golden  shores  of  the  far  Pacific.  To 
whom  could  he  listen  with  greater  advantage  than  to  that 
venerable  sage,  Mr.  Hearst,  grown  thin  and  hoary  in  the 
long,  hopeless,  expensive,  and  heroic  struggle  to  elect 
himself  to  something?  Mr.  Hearst  may  be  weak  as  to 
grammar  and  circumscribed  as  to  vocabulary,  but  he  can 
tell  Mr.  Cleveland  a  good  deal  about  California  politics; 
and  then  put  it  to  him  whether  a  man  who  has  spent  a 
half  million  in  supporting  the  pale  shadow  of  a  poor 
newspaper,  and  a  corps  of  journeymen  statesmen  with 
good  appetites  for  meat  and  drink,  ought  not  to  have 
something  to  say  about  who  should  have  the  offices  here- 
about. Mr.  Foote  and  Mr.  English  can  tell  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  godsend  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  been  to  the 
Democracy  of  California — how  the  party  has  regarded 
his  purse  as  its  own  for  several  years  past,  and  bled  the 
simple  old  gentleman  with  unshakable  firmness  and  un- 
tiring persistency.  When  they  have  departed,  Colonel 
Irish  may  stride,  with  rattling  spurs,  clanking  sword  and 
a  clean  collar,  into  the  council  chamber,  and  give  the  Pres- 
ident some  additional  information.  Pointing  to  the  election 
returns  of  1882,  and  then  to  those  of  1884,  the  Colonel  can 
with  perfect  truthfulness  deliver  himself  as  follows :  "  Mr. 
President,  we  have  here  in  a  statistical  form  a  showing  of 
the  fruit  of  the  sort  of  politics  which  my  friends  Hearst, 
Foote,  English,  Tarpey,  and  the  rest  cultivate.  In  the 
course  of  two  years,  by  endeavoring  to  engage  the  De- 
mocracy in  a  communistic  war  upon  capital,  these  gentle- 
men blew  away  with  their  eloquence  and  action  many  thou- 
sands of  votes,  which  the  Republicans  caught,  and  with 
them  the  state.  These  gentlemen  were  the  chiefs  in  the 
conspiracy  that  came  to  its  climax  in  the  Stockton  Conven- 
tion, which  before  the  whole  country  deliberately  and 
with  unexampled  grossness  insulted  the  only  Democratic 
Justice  remaining  upon  the  Supreme  Bench.  They  ejected 
from  the  party  men  of  character  and  capacity,  whose  only 
offense  was  their  refusal  to  join  in  a  raid  upon  the  rail- 
roads for  political  effect.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  you 
have  been  conferring  represent  about  all  that  is  left  of 
the  self-styled  anti-monopoly  party  of  California.  The 
Republicans  have  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  the 
chief  man  of  the  railroad  corporation  against  which  these 
gentlemen  have  been  warring,  and  this  selection  has 
given  general  satisfaction  to  the  people,  without  distinction 
of  party.   Mr.  Hearst  and  his  friends  who  are  here  with 
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him,  refuse  to  learn.  They  arc  blind  to  election  returns, 
and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  people  speaking  through  the 
press.  They  are  apparently  unaware  that  they  have  be- 
come leaders  without  a  following.  They  represent,  not 
the  Democratic  party  of  their  state,  but  a  lost  cause.  To 
bestow  any  Federal  patronage  upon  these  wreckers  of  their 
party  would  be  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  worst  ene- 
mies that  the  Democracy  has  in  California." 

So  the  President  will  soon  perceive  that,  however 
friendly  the  California  pilgrims  may  be  in  outward  seem- 
ing, they  are  in  reality  separated  widely,  and  c  annot  be 
brought  together  by  sharing  the  offices  between  them. 
Each  faction  wants  all  that  is  to  be  had,  and  is  not  willing 
that  the  other  should  have  anything.  Mr.  Cleveland  can 
spread  no  feast  at  which  the  great  men  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  this  state  can  sit  down  and  keep  the  peace  while 
gorging.   


THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


President  Cleveland's  inaugural  address  has  made  a 
good  impression.  It  has  the  dignity  belonging  to  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  expression,  and  in  spirit  it  is 
admirably  serious.  His  caution  in  touching  slightly,  or 
avoiding  altogether,  questions  upon  which  his  party  is 
divided,  betokens  that  he  has  the  wisdom  of  the  practical 
statesman,  who  does  not  care  to  try  to  lead  when  he  is  not 
sure  that  the  people  will  follow.  The  brief  reference  to 
Chinese  immigration  is  worth  quoting  in  full : 

The  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced  which  prohibit  the  immi- 
gration of  a  servile  class  to  compete  with  American  labor,  with 
no  intention  of  acquiring  citizenship,  and  bringing  with  them 
and  retaining  habits  and  customs  repugnant  to  our  civilization. 

This  is  a  new  sound  from  the  White  House,  and  one 
which  we  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  intensely  gratified  to 
hear.  It  means  that  the  policy  of  administrative  nullifi- 
cation is  at  an  end,  and  that  the  laws  with  respect  to  the 
Chinese  are  to  be  enforced  in  good  faith,  which  they  never 
have  been  yet.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
by  his  few  firm  words  has  done  much  for  his  party  in  the 
Pacific  states.  We  can  fancy  that  Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr. 
McCullough,  who  were  upon  the  stand  while  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  speaking,  winced  and  exchanged  glances  when 
the  words  quoted  were  uttered.  They  were  a  rebuke, 
severe  and  deserved,  to  the  ex-President  and  his  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  which 
was  great,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  Restriction 
acts.  The  systematic  manner  in  which  honest  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  has  been  evaded  is  a  blemish  upon 
Mr.  Arthur's  generally  excellent  administration. 

Mr.  Cleveland  shows  no  disposition  to  kick  down  the 
bridge  that  carried  him  from  Albany  to  Washington.  He 
knows  how  much  he  owes  to  the  Independent  Republi- 
cans, who  are  enthusiastic  civil  service  reformers.  This 
paragraph  of  the  address  no  doubt  gives  them  the  as- 
surance they  desire  that  Cleveland  the  President  will 
fulfill  the  promises  of  Cleveland  the  candidate : 

The  people  demand  reform  in  the  administration  of  thegovern- 
ment  and  the  application  of  business  principles  to  public  af- 
fairs. As  a  means  to  this  end,  civil  service  reform  should  be  in 
good  faith  enforced.  Our  citizens  have  the  right  to  protection 
from  the  incompetency  of  public  employes  who  hold  their  places 
solely  as  a  reward  for  partisan  service,  and  from  corruption 
through  the  influence  of  those  who  promise,  and  the  vicious 
methods  of  those  who  expect  such  rewards.  Those  who  worthily 
seek  public  employment  have  the  right  to  insist  that  merit  and 
competency  shall  be  recognized,  instead  of  party  subserviency  or 
surrender  of  honest  political  belief  in  the  administration  of  a 
government  pledged  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men. 

Every  citizen,  whether  Democrat  er  Republican,  who 
is  not  after  an  office  or  in  fear  of  losing  one,  will  applaud 
these  admirable  sentiments.  They  will,  however,  send  a 
cold  chill  through  the  marrow  of  the  horde  of  Democrats 
who  are  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  the  spoils  are  the 
just  reward  of  the  victors.  Let  us  hope  that  the  army  of 
place-hunters  will  have  reason  to  rail  at  President  Cleve- 
land as  an  ingrate  and  a  "mugwump."  He  cannot 
better  please  the  mass  of  the  people  who  work  for  a  liv- 
ing than  by  disappointing  and  enraging  the  "practical 
politicians,"  big  and  little,  of  his  party. 

If  Mr.  Cleveland's  inaugural  address  is  characteristic 
of  the  man,  the  Democrats  have  given  us  a  President  who 
is  of  far  larger  caliber  than  he  has  been  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be,  on  this  side  of  the  continent.  The  next 
month  will  be  eventful  enough  to  try  him  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  enable  us  to  judge  accurately  of  his 
capacity  for  the  duties  of  the  great  office  to  which  he  has 
been  raised. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Frothingham  has  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Century  a  fascinating  essay  upon  Shakespeare. 
The  reverend  gentleman  finds  that  the  poet  was  wanting 
in  imagination,  nobility  of  purpose,  and  especially  in 
"  spiritual  insight."   We  do  not  know  just  what  spiritual 


insight  is,  but  presume  that  it  means  the  ability  to  pierce 
the  veil  that  hangs  between  us  and  the  infinite. 
Shakespeare  assuredly  lacked  this  power,  which  connotes 
a  modest  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  possessor  that  he 
can  fathom  the  mind  of  God,  and  favor  his  less  fortunate 
fellow-creatures  with  infallible  reports  of  the  designs  and 
feelings  of  the  Almighty.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Frothingham  is  right  when  he  says  that  Shakes- 
peare was  a  mere  man,  who  could  not  see  beyond  this 
world,  and  wrote  because  he  couldn't  help  it,  and  to 
make  money.  He  was,  it  has  to  be  confessed,  not  a 
preacher  of  religion  or  morals,  but  simply  an  artist  who 
painted  the  world  he  lived  in,  caring  for  nothing  but  the 
truthfulness  of  his  pictures  and  the  prices  he  got  for  them. 
He  saw,  it  is  true,  more  of  the  world  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  dwelt  in  it,  but  his  ignorance  of  other  worlds  was 
deplorable.  If  Shakespeare  could  but  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frothingham's  acquaintance, 
and  borrowed  his  spiritual  telescope  while  cramming  for 
a  tragedy,  there  is  no  telling  how  much  more  edifying  his 
literary  work  might  have  been.  Indeed,  it  is  strange  that 
Shakespeare  never  thought  of  this  method  of  widening 
and  deepening  his  range  of  vision.  Mr.  Frothingham 
was,  of  course,  not  available  when  the  poet  was  alive,  but 
there  were  within  call  thousands  of  clergymen,  now  turned 
to  dust  and  forgotten,  every  one  of  whom  could  have  lent 
him  a  glass  nearly  as  powerful  as  Mr.  Frothingham's  own. 
Spiritual  insight — if  we  are  right  in  our  guess  at  its  mean- 
ing— is  really  as  common  as  dirt ;  and  it  is  amazing,  when 
one  thinks  of  it,  that  Shakespeare,  so  gifted  in  other  re- 
spects, should  have  been  without  a  scrap  of  it.  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham, who,  looking  down  from  his  spiritual  observatory, 
sees  so  plainly  the  limitations  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  is 
kind  enough  to  admit,  however,  that  the  bard  of  Avon 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  bard  after  all,  though,  of  course,  in 
a  blind,  blundering,  earthy  sort  of  way.  Mr.  Frothing- 
ham's essay  is  delightful  in  its  breadth  of  view,  diffidence 
of  statement  and  modesty  of  spirit.  The  Century  should 
keep  him  at  work  upon  the  kings  of  our  libraries.  They 
need  a  dusting.   


A  brief  dispatch  which  came  from  Dublin  on  the  3d 
instant  is  terrible  in  its  suggestiveness.  "A  Protestant 
church  in  Glonfinn,  a  remote  mountain  district,  near 
Stranolor,  Donegal  county,"  says  this  dispatch,  "was  de- 
stroyed by  dynamite  to-day."  It  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  sender  of  the  news  to  state  who  set  off  the 
dynamite.  It  may  be  a  foul  aspersion  upon  the  Catholics 
of  Glonfinn  to  suspect  them  of  the  deed,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility the  church  owed  its  elevation  to  them.  If  so,  it 
need  excite  no  surprise  should  the  air  of  Donegal  county 
presently  be  darkened  with  the  debris  of  Catholic  cathe- 
drals. If  dynamite  is  to  become  a  theological  argument 
in  Ireland,  England  may  calm  her  fears,  for  there  will  be 
none  of  the  explosive  to  spare  for  political  purposes.  The 
Irish  people  are.  intensely  patriotic,  but  their  patriotism  is 
a  pale  sentiment  in  comparison  with  their  passionate, 
glowing  piety.  The  Protestant  Irishman  of  the  North 
measures  his  chances  of  heaven  by  the  strength  of  his  hate 
for  his  Catholic  countryman,  and  the  latter  in  turn  re- 
gards him  as  a  hybrid  combining  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  races,  who  is  justly  doomed  to 
everlasting  torment  for  his  heresy.  Each  deems  it  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  heaven  to  crack  the  skull  of  the  other 
when  opportunity  offers.  Each,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  satisfaction  of  his  feelings,  strives  to  make  St.  Pat- 
rick's day  and  the  12th  of  July  (the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne)  a  time  of  glorious  ruction.  We  were 
favored  in  this  country  with  these  pious  shindies  till  the 
military  in  New  York  city,  one  12th  of  July  some  years 
ago,  opened  fire  impartially  upon  Catholics  and  Orange- 
men alike;  since  which  bloody  day  the  fighting  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  soil  of  this  tyrannical  republic,  and  is 
confined  to  Ireland,  Great  Britain  and  the  English  colo- 
nies. Heretofore  the  shillalah  and  the  brickbat  have 
been  the  favorite  weapons,  but  now  that  the  poorest 
devotee  of  St.  Patrick  or  admirer  of  William  of  Orange 
has  dynamite  within  his  reach,  the  prospect  for  the  de- 
population of  the  island  is  such  as  to  fill  the  breast  of  the 
Saxon  oppressor  with  the  liveliest  sort  of  hope. 


Miss  Hill,  the  woman  whom  Judge  Sullivan  has  given 
the  privilege  of  calling  herself  Mrs.  Sharon,  is  naturally 
anxious  to  take  no  risks  that  can  be  avoided,  in  the  way 
of  subjecting  her  case  to  further  scrutiny.  She  has  with- 
drawn her  libel  suit  against  the  Alta  newspaper,  which 
permitted  W.  M.  Neilson  to  accuse  her  in  its  columns  of 
forging  papers  upon  which  she  founded  her  claim  to  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Sharon.  The  defense  of  the  Alta  was  that 
the  charge  of  Neilson  was  true.   Therefore  the  prosecu- 


tion would  have  involved  an  inquiry  into  the  genuin 
of  the  "My  Dear  Wife"  letters.  Dr.  R.  U.  Pipei,  a 
noted  expert  in  handwriting,  had  been  brought  from  Chi- 
cago to  inspect  these  letters,  upon  behalf  of  the  newspa- 
per defendant.  Miss  Hill  scented  danger,  and  judiciously 
dropped  further  proceedings  against  the  Alta. 

During  the  week  this  woman's  lawyers  have  endeavored 
to  put  an  end  to  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Sharon  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  to  have  the  alleged  marriage 
contract  declared  null  and  void.  Miss  Hill's  attorneys 
moved  for  an  order  to  stay  proceedings,  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  at  issue  had  been  disposed  of  by  Judge 
Sullivan's  decision.  The  motion  was  denied,  and  there  is 
therefore  a  fair  prospect  that  the  genuineness  of  the  con- 
tract will  be  passed  upon  by  Judge  Sawyer,  who  is  a  law- 
yer of  learning  and  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 
There  is  no  abatement  in  the  interest  taken  by  the  public 
in  this  remarkable  struggle,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  until 
a  final  judgment  is  reached. 


Mr.  Reid,  President  of  the  State  University,  has  offered 
his  resignation,  and  it  will  doubtless  beaccepted.  Mr.  Reid 
should  never  have  been  chosen  to  this  position  in  face  of  the 
strong  opposition  that  was  made  to  him.  Even  had  the 
gentleman's  capacity  been  much  greater  than  it  is,  it  would 
have  been  bad  policy  to  force  him  in  where  he  was  sure 
of  a  cold  welcome  lrom  both  faculty  anJ  students.  A 
man  of  first-class  ability  is  needed  to  succeed  Mr.  Reid. 
The  University  is  languishing.  Too  many  fossils  find  a 
home  there.  A  thorough  shaking  up  would  do  the  insti- 
tution a  great  deal  of  good,  and  make  it  of  more  use  to 
the  state,  which  pays  well  for  its  support. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  Judge  Maguire's  de- 
cision that  Chinese  children  are  entitled  to  admission  to 
our  public  schools.  The  Legislature  has  promptly 
amended  the  law  so  that  these  children  may  be  educated 
apart  from  others.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  one  of 
intelligence  wishes  to  deprive  the  young  Chinese  who  are 
with  us  of  education,  but  their  admission  to  the  public 
schools  as  fellow-pupils  and  daily  companions  of  the 
white  children  would  not  be  endured  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  action  of  the  Legislature  has  provided  a  sat- 
isfactory way  out  of  the  difficulty  raised  by  Judge  Ma- 
guire's decision.  

England's  dangers  increase.  In  addition  to  the  ugly 
job  that  she  has  on  hand  in  the  Soudan,  Russia's  en- 
croachments in  Afghanistan  threaten  a  war  which  would 
be  much  more  serious  than  any  that  England  has  en- 
gaged in  of  recent  years.  A  statesman  younger  than 
Gladstone,  and  with  a  better  appetite  for  fighting,  is 
needed  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  this  ticklish  juncture. 
But  there  appears  to  be  a  singular  dearth  of  great  men  in 
England  just  now.  Had  the  Conservatives  among  them 
one  with  half  Disraeli's  ability,  Gladstone's  ministry 
would  have  gone  down  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum and  the  death  of  Gordon. 


Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  other  members  of  the 
new  Cabinet,  the  selection  of  Bayard  for  Secretary  of 
State  will  meet  with  approval  throughout  the  country. 
He  is  one  of  a  class  of  public  men  who  have,  un- 
fortunately, rather  gone  out  of  fashion.  Mr.  Bayard 
stands  for  what  is  best  in  his  party.  He  has  dignity, 
ability  and  experience,  and  will  strengthen  the  admin- 
istration more  than  any  other  man  whom  President 
Cleveland  could  have  chosen. 


So  much  scandal  has  been  recently  caused  by  the  abuse 
of  the  pardoning  power  that  its  transfer  to  other  hands 
than  the  Governor's  would  be  generally  approved.  A 
board  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  in  Nevada, 
would  be  apt  to  serve  the  interests  of  justice  better  than 
one  man  can  do,  especially  if  that  man  happens  to  be 
deficient  in  brains  and  of  feeble  will. 


The  sad  probability  that  General  Grant  is  near  his  end, 
increases  the  pleasure  which  all  generous  hearts  feel  at 
the  action  of  Congress  in  placing  the  old  soldier  upon 
the  retired  list.  It  is  a  final  and  substantial  proof  of  the 
grateful  regard  in  which  Grant  is  held  by  his  countrymen, 
and  it  was  offered  most  opportunely. 


Coarse  demagogues  sometimes  climb  surprisingly  high. 
Senator  Riddlebeger,  of  Virginia,  is  an  unpleasant  in- 
stance. The  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  will  probably  give 
this  truckler  to  the  dynamiters  a  very  cold  shoulder, 
sociably,  hereafter. 


IO 
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GEORGE  ELIOT. 


George  Eliot's  birth  and  early  surroundings  were  by  no 
means  so  humble  as  a  taste  for  violent  contrasts  has  led 
some  persons  to  represent  them.  Griff,  the  house  where 
she  spent  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  her  life,  was  (as  an 
engraving  of  it  testifies)  a  commodious,  attractive,  red 
brick,  ivy-covered  dwelling,  bosomed  amid  tufted  trees 
and  encompassed  by  pleasant  lawns,  in  that  midland  coun- 
ty, Warwickshire,  which  was  to  figure  more  than  once 
in  her  novels.  Her  father  was  the  son  of  a  village  car- 
penter, a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and  was  himself  brought 
up  to  the  parental  trade ;  but  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  found  a  larger  field  for  his  abilities,  and  soon  be- 
came widely  known  and  highly  prized  as  a  land  agent  and 
valuer  of  estates.  It  is  evident  from  his  daughter's  de- 
scription that  the  business  he  practiced  after  her  birth, 
and  for  a  long  time  before,  was  in  many  respects  identi- 
cal with  that  pursued  by  George  Washington  in  Virginia, 
when  he  was  not  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the 
colony.  "  My  father,"  wrote  George  Eliot,  apro|X)S  of 
somebody's  assertion  that  she  was  a  self-educated  farmer's 
daughter,  "  did  not  raise  himself  from  being  an  artisan  to 
being  a  farmer;  he  raised  himself  from  being  an  artisan 
to  be  a  man  whose  extensive  knowledge  in  very  varied 
practical  departments  made  his  services  valued  through 
several  counties.  He  had  large  knowledge  of  building, 
of  mines,  of  plantations,  of  various  branches  of  valuation 
and  measurement,  of  all  that  is  essential  to  the  manage- 
ment of  large  estates."  She  adds :  "  So  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  should  not  write  a  stroke  to  prevent 
any  one  in  the  zeal  of  antithetic  eloquence  from  calling  me 
a  tinker's  daughter;  but  if  my  father  is  to  be  mentioned  at 
all — if  he  is  to  be  identified  with  an  imaginary  character — 
my  piety  toward  his  memory  calls  on  me  to  point  out  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  speak  with  information  what 
he  really  achieved  in  life."  Her  father  has  been  identi- 
fied with  "  Adam  Bede "  and  "Caleb  Garth,"  and  from 
the  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Cross,  it  seems  evident  that 
many  of  his  leading  traits  are  faithfully  reproduced  in 
those  characters.  He  is  remembered  to  have  been  a  man 
of  remarkable  determination  and  extraordinary  physical 
strength,  which,  coupled  as  these  traits  were  with  sturdy 
uprightness,  scrupulous  probity,  and  devoutness  of  spirit , 
recall  the  figure  of  one  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  It  is 
easy  to  trace  his  moral  characteristics  in  his  daughter, 
while  from  her  mother,  who  is  depicted  as  a  very  active, 
hard-working  woman,  shrewd  and  practical,  with  a  con- 
siderable dash  of  the  Mrs.  Poyser  vein  in  her,  but  pos- 
sessing withal  a  warm-hearted  nature,  George  Eliot 
plainly  inherited  her  orderliness  and  neatness  and  her 
nousewifely  gifts,  which  she  never  made  her  literary  work 
a  pretext  for  effacing.  Delight  as  she  might  in  intel- 
lectual activity,  she  was  proud  of  being  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  and  "  nothing,"  her  husband  tells  us,  "of- 
fended her  more  than  the  idea  that,  because  a  woman 
had  exceptional  mental  powers,  therefore  it  was  right  that 
she  should  absolve  herself  or  be  absolved  from  her  ordi- 
nary household  duties."  But  while  the  discovery  of  all 
that  an  intellect  of  such  rare  quality  owed  to  inheritance 
would  be  intensely  interesting,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
materials  obtained  by  Mr.  Cross  for  his  introductory 
chapter  throw  light  upon  the  capital  inquiry,  whence 
George  Eliot  gained  her  genius.  We  can  see,  indeed, 
just  how  she  was  indebted  to  one  parent  for  the  whole- 
some tone  and  massive  fiber  of  moral  character,  and  also, 
as  Mr.  Cross  points  out,  for  a  certain  latent,  conservative 
bias,  and  how  she  drew  from  the  maternal  side  some  dis- 
tinctively feminine  aptitudes  and  predelictions.  But  in 
the  glimpses  of  genealogy  afforded!  us  we  can  detect  no 
clew  to  the  fount  of  her  mental  superiority,  or  guess  from 
what  remote  progenitor,  or  through  what  devious,  ob- 
scure, and  unrecognizable  channels  came  the  power 
which  rhade  her  independent  of  defective  early  education 
and  gave  her  a  man's  mastery  over  the  whole  realm  of 
learning  and  the  finest  instruments  of  thought. 

Assuredly  her  education  was,  upon  the  whole,  imper- 
fect, though  not  more  so  than  that  of  most  English  or 
American  young  women  born  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances was  then  and  is  to-day.  As  regards  books,  she 
was  not  by  any  means  precocious,  and  an  elder  sister  has 
recorded  that  she  learned  to  read  with  some  difficulty. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Cross  observes:  "  Mere  sharpness  was 
not  a  characteristic  of  her  mind.  Hers  was  a  large, 
slow-growing  nature,  and  I  think  it  is  at  any  rate  certain 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  infant  phenomenon  about 
her."  Of  the  three  or  four  years  which  she  spent  in  a 
small  boarding  school,  whither  she  had  been  dispatched 
at  the  age  of  five,  she  could  remember  little  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  near  enough  to  the  fire  in  winter  to  become 
thoroughly  warmed.  But,  after  being  transferred  in  her 
ninth  year  to  a  larger  boarding  school  at  Nuneaton, 
books  became  a  passion  with  her,  and  it  is  recollected 
that  a  copy  of  IVarerly  being  sent  back  to  the  owner 
before  the  child  had  finished  it,  she  wrote  out  the  story, 
as  far  as  she  had  read  it,  for  herself.  The  fact  that 
Charles  Lamb  divided  her  childish  allegiance  with  Scott 
has  been  cited  as  a  proof  that  "  a  wise  child's  taste  in 
literature  is  sounder  than  adults  generally  venture  to 
believe."  At  Nuneaton,  where  she  remained  up  to  the 
age  of  thirteen,  she  seems  to  have  had  no  special  advan- 
tages. She  was  noticed,  however,  to  master  easily  the 
usual  school  learning  of  her  years.  But  in  her  next 
school,  kept  by  the  Misses  Franklin,  daughters  of  a  Bap- 
tist minister,  she  found  teachers  of  considerable  intellec- 
tual power,  and  acquired,  though  the  impulse  to  them  was 
probably  innate,  invaluable  habits  of  industry  and  con- 
centration, and  methods  of  accurate  and  thoroughgoing 
study.  In  talking  to  Mr.  Cross  about  the  years  spent 
with  the  Misses  Franklin,  George  Eliot  impressed  upon  his 
mind  the  debt  that  she  felt  she  owed  to  them  for  their 
excellent  instruction,  and  her  very  high  respect  for  their 
moral  qualities. 

When  we  learn  that,  besides  giving  them  a  sound  En- 
glish education,  the  Misses  Franklin  managed  to  procure 
for  their  pupils  excellent  masters  lor  French,  German, 
1  music,  we  must  acknowledge  that  Miss  Eyans,  when 


at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  left  their  school,  had  profited 
by  decidedly  better  opportunities  of  gaining  knowledge 
than  were  enjoyed  by  Charlotte  Bronte  during  the  whole 
of  her  cramped  life,  if  we  except  the  latter's  brief  sojourn 
in  Belgium.  Yet  had  George  Eliot's  intellectual  horizon 
remained  bounded  by  what  she  learned  or  was  impelled 
to  learn  by  her  school  teachers,  and  had  not  her  accident- 
al intercourse  with  the  Hennell  family  subsequently  met- 
amorphosed her  whole  view  of  life  and  given  her  en- 
larged aims  and  more  catholic  standards,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  her  novels  would  have  been  more  richly 
stored  than  those  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  For,  if  we  care- 
fully compare  the  achievements  of  these  famous  women, 
we  shall  incline  to  acknowledge  that  their  natural  powers 
were  nearly  equal,  and  that  the  notable  variance  in  the 
luxuriance  of  the  products  should  be  referred  to  the  great 
difference  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  in  which  they  grew. 
To  the  end  of  her  too  short  life  everything  conspired  to 
choke  and  baffle  the  development  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
genius,  whereas,  from  the  age  of  twenty-two,  George 
Eliot  was  subjected  to  expansive  and  powerful  intellectual 
incentives,  and  was  eventually  transported  into  a  medium 
preeminently  favorable  to  hard  study,  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive thinking,  and  creative  industry.  It  should 
never,  indeed,  be  overlooked  that  when  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  George  Eliot  wrote  her  first  story,  The  Sad 
Fortunes  o  f  Amos  Barton,  she  had  been  for  sixteen  years 
an  indefatigable  student  of  learning  and  of  science,  en- 
couraged and  directed  (during  a  large  part  of  that  time) 
by  some  of  the  most  accomplished  and  able  minds  in 
England.  Even  before  she  left  Coventry  to  pursue  an 
active  literary  life  in  London,  she  had  translated  Strauss 
and  Spinoza,  and  to  that  end  had  not  only  acquired  re- 
markable proficiency  in  the  German,  Latin,  and  Greek 
languages,  but  had  also  taught  herself  to  read  Hebrew 
with  considerable  facility.  Her  literary  judgment  and  her 
style  were  fashioned  and  perfected  not  only  by  transla- 
tions, which  have  been  proribunced  by  experts  admirably 
idiomatic  and  surprisingly  exact,  but  by  innumerable  re- 
views of  books  and  original  disquisitions  upon  social 
questions,  written  both  for  the  Westminster  (of  which  she 
was  assistant  editor),  and  for  other  periodicals.  When 
wc  bear  in  mind  the  breadth  and  quality  of  the  work 
which  she  accomplished  between  1842  and  1857 ;  when 
we  recall  the  names  of  the  reformers  and  philosophers 
by  whose  convictions,  hopes,  and  purposes  her  own  were 
guided,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  George  Eliot  (unlike  her 
poor  sister  author,  stifled  in  a  Yorkshire  village!  came  to 
the  function  of  novel  writing,  as  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
boasted  that  he  came  to  Socialism,  armed  with  all  the 
thought,  the  erudition,  and  the  science  of  the  time. 


IiF.RRIES. 


I  sat  by  a  window  that  looked  on  the  street, 

Where  the  busy  crowd  went  hurrying  by 
Ami  the  boys  with  fruits  and  berries  to  sell 

All  day  were  droning  the  vender's  cry. 

"  Blueberries,  blackberries,  here  they  go! 

Want  any  raspberries,  miss,  to-day r 
Currants  and  gooseberries,  here  they  are! 

You'll  lind  them  cheap  at  the  price  you  pay." 

I  took  a  basket  ruby  red 

With  raspberries  fresh  from  their  leafy  home, 
And  another  ol  blueberries  ripe  and  fair, 

As  they  grew  on  the  hills  where  the  children  roam. 

As  I  gave  the  boy  the  price  he  asked 

For  the  berries  that  grew  in  the  pasture  wild, 

He  could  not  know  these  simple  things 
For  an  honr  could  make  me  again  a  child. 

To  him  they  were  only  things  of  trade, 

Valued  for  what  gain  they'd  bring; 
To  me  they  had  a  musical  charm, 

Recalling  the  days  of  life's  lair  spring. 

Again  I  saw  the  pastures  green, 

And  the  hedge  by  the  wall  where  the  raspberries  grew, 
Olowing  amid  their  sheltering  leaves, 

Fresh  with  the  early  morning  dew; 

The  oak  and  the  maples  upon  the  hill, 

The  cool  brook  rippling  o'er  smooth  white  stones, 
The  shadowy  pines  with  strong  green  arms, 

liearing  a  wealth  of  russet  cones, 

The  old  gray  rocks  we  loved  to  climb, 

Where  lichens  and  wild  vines  used  to  cling, 

And  where  in  the  crannies  snug  and  safe, 
The  pewet  builded  her  nest  in  spring. 

And  the  berries  bring  to  me  fresh  as  of  old 

The  fern  and  sweet-briers'  rare  perfume; 
And  over  the  meadows  the  cool  wind  comes 

I.aden  with  clover  and  chestnut  bloom. 

And  so,  for  an  hour,  the  vanished  days 

Of  my  early  youth  return  again ; 
And  this  basket  of  berries  rebinds  the  link 

In  memory's  strong  and  golden  chain.  C.  Bacon. 


FAITH. 


Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived, 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 
Than  doubt  one  heart,  if  believed, 

Had  blessed  one's  lite  with  true  believing. 
Oh,  in  this  mocking  world  too  fast 

The  doubting  fiend  o'ertakes  our  youth! 
Better  be  cheated  to  the  last 

Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 

Frances  Anne  Kemble. 


The  Boston  Herald  speaks  of  a  certain  gentleman  as 
displaying  "  a  playful  fancy  of  the  best  Puritan  type." 
This  is  about  as  unkind  a  thing  as  one  could  say  of  a 
friend.  The  average  Puritan  had  about  as  much  fancy 
as  a  bull  terrier;  and  whether  it  was  a  "  playful  "  fancy 
or  not  depends  wholly  upon  the  latitude  one  gives  the 
word.  Unless  history  misleads  us  utterly,  the  only  out- 
ward manifestations  of  this  fancy  were  the  continual 
bullying  of  his  own  family,  the  relentless  persecution  of 
all  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and  the  occasional 
toasting  of  a  few  old  women  as  witches, — Life,  . 


PERSONAL. 


An  old  army  surgeon  who  was  with  Grant  a  good  deal 
during  the  war,  says  that  he  never  but  once  heard  him  use 
any  word  which  could  be  called  profane,  and  that  was 
"dogon  it."  The  General  used  to  say  that  he  kept  a 
staff  officer  to  do  the  swearing  for  him  when  the  occasion 
required. 

"When  I  am  correcting  the  proofs  of  any  of  my  writ- 
ings," said  the  late  M.  Edmond  About,  "  if  I  come  to  a 
sentence,  or  even  a  word,  which  1  should  not  like  my 
daughters  to  read,  I  at  once  strike  it  out."  The  elder 
Dumas  used  to  maintain  that  some  of  his  works  were  fit 
reading  for  his  wife,  but  not  for  his  daughters. 

President  Cleveland  is  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
"  cranks  "  of  various  sorts,  and  the  development  of  this 
species  of  lunatics  is  a  matter  with  which  most  high 
officials  are  conversant  long  before  the  newspapers  get 
hold  of  individual  cases.  "  Once  in  four  years,"  he  said, 
recently,  "  live  hundred  thousand  people  set  to  writing 
letters,  and  this  time  I  am  getting  them." 

While  going  through  the  Tuileries  after  the  Empress 
Eugenie's  precipitate  flight  to  England,  Count  Hensson 
found  on  her  desk  the  following  dispatch:  "To  the 
Emperor:  Do  not  think  of  returning  here  unless  you 
wish  to  unchain  a  terrible  revolution.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Rouher  and  Chevreau,  whom  I  saw  to-day.  It  would 
be  said  that  you  fled  from  danger.  Don't  forget  how 
Prince  Napoleon's  departure  from  the  Crimean  army  has 
weighed  against  him  all  his  life.— Eugenie."  The 
Emperor  did  not  disregard  his  wife's  advice. 

John  Bright,  now  seventy-four  years  old,  delivered  at 
Birmingham  on  the  29th  of  January  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent speeches  of  his  life.  He  regretted  that  farmers  in 
the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  exchange  their 
products  with  artisans  of  that  city  or  weavers  of  Lanca- 
shire, but  are  compelled  to  exchange  with  protected 
manufacturers  in  their  own  country,  who  in  some  cases 
do  not  give  half  of  what  the  farmers  could  get  from  the 
Lancashire  or  Birmingham  manufacturers.  He  strongly 
denounced  war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  con- 
troversies. During  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  he  said,  En- 
gland's wars  had  cost  her  $750, 000,000  and  the  lives  of 
68,000  men. 

A  love-letter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  preserved 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  is  as  follows: 
"  Deare  Heart,  I  am  heartilie  sorry  that  some  occasions 
have  hindered  mee  from  coming  to  see  you  all  this  while; 
I  desire  you  to  impute  my  absence  not  to  want  of  love  but 
leasure ;  &  I  beseech  you  to  bee  assured  that  there  lives 
not  a  more  constant,  faithfull  and  affectionate  lover  uppon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth  than  I  am,  of  your  most 
worthie  selfe,  whose  vertue  &  beavty  is  such  that  I  haue 
uerie  good  cauvse  to  belejue  there  Hues  not  a  second  to 
bee  paralell'd  wth  you.  I  haue  sent  you  a  small  token, 
wch  I  desire  you  to  accept  of;  I  haue  allsoe  sent  you  a 
copie  of  uerses,  made  by  him  who  is  The  admirer  &  ado- 
rer of  your  djvjne  beautje;  Henrje  Oxjnden.  Barham  : 
Feb:  26:  1641.    Ano  ALtat :  tuci,  17." 

Richard  T.  Ely's  striking  article  upon  the  city  of  Pull- 
man in  the  current  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  evokes, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  criticism  from  various  points  of 
view.  The  conclusion  that  all  the  practical  advantages 
a  benevolent  despot  could  confer  upon  his  people  are 
dear  at  the  price  of  even  a  benevolent  despotism  is  that 
to  which  most  thoughtful  Americans  must  come.  It 
would  be  a  great  pity,  however,  if  this  conclusion  were  to 
deter  rich  men  from  an  acknowledgment  of  the  social 
responsibility  entailed  upon  them  by  wealth.  One  cor- 
respondent writes:  "  Before  going  to  Pullman  I  thought 
it  a  city  of  homes ;  after  living  there  a  year  I  thought '  a 
city  without  a  home '  would  be  a  more  appropriate  appel- 
lation. Your  article  does  no  injustice;  more  might  be 
said.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  city,  but  '  better  a  dinner 
of  herbs.'" 

John  Bright  to  his  constituents:  "  Cast  your  eyes  back 
for  a  moment  on  the  reign  of  the  Queen.  Do  you  imag- 
ine the  reign  of  the  Queen  is  remarkably  a  reign  of  peace, 
and  that  heaven  should  be  thanked  for  the  long  peace  we 
have  enjoyed?  How  much  peace  have  you  enjoyed?  A 
great  many  other  people,  at  your  cost,  nave  not  enjoyed 
it.  Three  wars  with  China,  the  most  peaceful  empire  in 
the  world;  a  war  with  Burmah;  I  know  not  how  many 
wars  in  South  Africa,  even  before  the  Zulu  war ;  a  war  in 
Crimea  of  the  greatest  proportions;  two  Afghan  wars,  in 
one  of  which  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  camels  died  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  over-labor;  another  war  in  Egypt;  and 
I  assert  that  it  was  not  possible  for- anybody  to  form,  I 
will  not  say  a  just  defense,  but  a  reasonable  excuse,  for 
the  wars  that  have  been  waged  by  this  country  during  the 
reign  of  the  Queen." 

The  George  Eliot  (writes  Mr.  Edward  Dowden,  in  the 
Academy)  who  enriched  the  world  with  the  series  of 
writings  from  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  to  Daniel  Deronda 
was  not  Mary  Ann  Evans,  but  Mrs.  Lewes.  A  large 
foundation  of  study  and  observation  had  indeed  been 
laid  in  early  womanhood,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  with- 
out the  fostering  sympathy  and  devoted  comradship  of 
her  husband  we  should  ever  have  possessed  one  of  those 
writings  by  which  George  Eliot  will  be  remembered.  In 
her  dark  solitude  after  Mr.  Lewes's  death  George  Eliot 
was  conscious  that  her  powers  were  dwindling  to  de- 
crepitude and  sterility ;  the  very  power  of  love  and  the 
piety  of  memory  seemed  perishing,  and  loyalty  to  her  past 
permitted  or  even  enjoined  an  escape  from  such  a  death- 
m-life  as  this,  if  by  any  means  it  were  possible.  Of  her 
second  marriage  let  George  Eliot  herself  speak :  "  Deep 
down  below  there  is  a  hidden  river  of  sadness,  but  this 
must  always  be  with  those  who  have  lived  long,  and  I  am 
able  to  enjoy  my  newly  re-opened  life.  1  shall  De  a  better, 
more  loving  creature,  than  I  could  have  been  in  solitude," 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  EARTH,  SEEN  FROM  THE  MOON. 

No  world  comes  so  near  us  in  the  aerial  ocean  as  the 
moon ;  and  if  we  desire  to  view  our  own  earth  as  a  planet, 
we  may  put  ourselves  in  imagination  in  the  place  of  a 
lunar  observer.  "Is  it  inhabited?"  would  probably  be 
one  of  the  first  questions  which  he  would  ask,  if  he  had 4 
the  same  interest  in  us  that  we  have  in  him ;  and  the  an- 
swer to  this  would  call  out  all  the  powers  of  the  best  tele- 
scopes such  as  we  possess. 

An  old  author,  Fontenelle,  has  given  us  a  lively  picture 
of  what  might  be  visible  in  twenty-four  hours  if  we  could 
look  down  on  the  earth  as  it  turned  round  beneath  us. 
"I  see  passing  under  my  eyes,"  he  says,  "all  sorts  of 
faces — white  and  black,  and  olive  and  brown.  Now  it's 
hats  and  now  turbans,  now  long  locks  and  then  shaven 
crowns;  now  come  cities  with  steeples,  next  more,  with 
tall,  crescent-capped  minarets,  then  others  with  porcelain 
towers;  now  great  desolate  lands,  now  great  oceans,  then 
dreadful  deserts— in  short,  all  the  infinite  variety  the 
earth's  surface  bears."  The  truth  is,  however,  that,  look- 
ing at  the  earth  from  the  moon,  the  largest  moving  ani- 
mal, the  whale  or  the  elephant,  would  be  utterly  beyond 
our  ken;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  largest  ship 
on  the  ocean  would  be  visible,  for  the  popular  idea  as  to 
the  magnifying  power  of  great  telescopes  is  exaggerated. 
It  is  probable  that  under  any  but  extraordinary  circum- 
stances our  lunar  observer,  with  our  best  telescopes,  could 
not  bring  the  earth  within  less  than  an  apparent  distance 
of  five  hundred  miles;  and  the  reader  may  judge  how- 
large  a  moving  object  must  be  to  be  seen,  much  less  rec- 
ognized, by  the  naked  eye  at  such  a  distance. 

Of  course,  a  chief  interest  of  the  supposition  we  are 
mak'ng  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  give  us  a  measure  of 
our  own  ability  to  discover  evidences  of  life  in  the  moon, 
if  there  are  any  such  as  exist  here;  and  in  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  worth  while  to  repeat  that  scarcely  any  tem- 
porary phenomenon  due  to  human  action  could  be 
visible  from  the  moon  under  the  most  favoring  circum- 
stances. An  army  such  as  Napoleon  led  to  Russia, 
might  conceivably  be  visible  if  it  moved  in  a- dark,  solid 
column  across  the  snow.  It  is  barely  possible  that  such 
a  vessel  as  one  of  the  largest  ocean  steamships  might  be 
seen,  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  as  a  moving 
dot ;  and  it  is  even  quite  probable  that  such  a  conflagration 
as  the  great  fire  of  Chicago  would  be  visible  in  the  lunar 
telescope,  as  something  like  a  reddish  star  on  the  night 
side  of  our  planet;  but  this  is  all  in  this  sort  that  could  be 
discerned. 

By  making  minute  maps,  or,  still  better,  photographs, 
and  comparing  one  year  with  another,  much  however 
might  have  been  done  by  our  lunar  observer  during  this 
century.  In  its  beginning,  in  comparison  to  the  vast  for- 
ests which  then  covered  the  North  American  continent, 
the  cultivated  fields  along  its  eastern  seaboard  would  have 
looked  to  him  like  a  golden  fringe  bordering  on  a  broad 
mantle  of  green ;  but  now  he  would  see  that  the  golden 
golden  fringe  has  pushed  the  green  further^  back  than 
the  Mississippi,  and  would  gather  his  best  evidence  from 
fact  (surely  a  noteworthy  one)  that  man,  as  represented 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  has  changed  one  of 
the  features  of  his  world  during  the  present  century  to  a 
degree  visible  in  another  planet! 

Our  observer  would  probably  be  struck  by  the  moving 
panorama  of  forests,  lakes,  continents,  islands,  and 
oceans,  successively  gliding  through  the  field  of  view  of 
his  telescope  as  the  earth  revolved ;  but,  traveling  along 
beside  it  on  his  lunar  station,  he  would  hardly  appreciate 
its  actual  flight  through  space,  which  is  an  easy  thing  to 
describe  in  figures,  and  a  hard  one  to  conceive.  If  we 
look  up  at  the  clock,  and  as  we  watch  the  pendulum  re- 
call that  we  have  moved  about  nineteen  miles  at  every 
beat,  or  in  less  than  three  minutes  over  a  distance  greater 
than  that  which  divides  New  York  from  Liverpool,  we 
still  probably  but  very  imperfectly  realize  the  fact  that 
(dropping  all  metaphor)  the  earth  is  really  a  great  project- 
ile, heavier  than  the  heaviest  of  her  surface  rocks,  and 
traversing  space  with  a  velocity  of  over  sixty  times  that  of 
the  cannon-ball.  Even  the  firing  of  a  great  gun  with  a  ball 
weighing  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  is,  to  the  novice  at 
least,  a  striking  spectacle.  The  massive  iron  sphere  is 
hoisted  into  the  gun,  the  discharge  comes,  the  ground 
trembles,  and,  as  it  seems,  almost  in  the  same  instant  a 
jet  rises  where  the  ball  has  just  touched  the  water  far 
away.  The  impression  of  immense  velocity  and  of  a  re- 
sistless capacity  of  destruction  in  that  flying  mass  is  irre- 
sistible, and  justifiable,  too;  but  what  is  this  ball  to  that 
of  the  earth,  which  is  a  globe  counting  eight  thousand 
miles  in  diameter,  and  weighing  about  six  thousand  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  millions  of  tons,  which,  if  our  can- 
non-ball were  flying  ahead  a  mile  in  advance  of  its  track, 
would  overtake  it  in  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  second, 
and  which  carries  such  a  potency  of  latent  destruction 
and  death  in  this  motion,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
stantly arrest  it,  then,  in  that  instant,  "  earth  and  all 
which  it  inherits  would  dissolve  "  and  pass  away  in  vapor ! 

Our  turning  sphere  is  moving  through  what  seems  to  be- 
all  but  an  infinite  void,  peopled  only  by  wandering  mete- 
orites, and  where  warmth  from  any  other  source  than  the 
sun  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  for  it  is  important  to 
observe  that,  whether  the  interior  be  molten  or  not,  we 
get  next  to  no  heat  from  it.  The  cold  of  outer  space  can 
only  be  estimated  in  view  of  recent  observations  as  at 
least  four  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero  (mer- 
cury freezes  at  thirty-nine  degrees  below),  and  it  is  the 
sun  which  makes  up  the  difference  of  all  these  lacking 
hundreds  of  degrees  to  us,  but  indirectly,  and  not  in  the 
way  that  we  might  naturally  think,  and  have  till  very 
lately  thought;  for  our  atmosphere  has  a  great  deal  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  direct  solar  rays,  allowing  more  to 
come  in  than  go  out,  until  the  temperature  rises  very 
much  higher  than  it  would  were  there  no  air  here.  The 
writer's  own  experiments  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  di- 
rect solar  rays  would  never  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
planet's  surface,  if  that  be  entirely  airless  (even  at  the 
equator,  under  the  vertical  beams  of  a  tropic  sun),  to  zero. 
Thus,  since  it  is  this  power  in  the  atmosphere  of  storing 


the  heat  which  makes  us  live,  no  less  than  the  sun's  rays 
themselves,  we  see  how  the  temperature  of  a  planet  may 
depend  on  considerations  quite  beside  its  distance  from 
the  sun;  and  when  we  discuss  the  possibility  of  life  in 
other  worlds,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  Saturn 
may  be  possibly  a  warm  world,  and  Mercury  conceivably 
a  cold  one. 

We  used  to  be  told  that  this  atmosphere  extended 
forty-five  miles  above  us,  but  later  observations  prove  its 
existence  at  a  height  of  many  times  this;  and  a  remark- 
able speculation,  which  Doctor  Hunt  strengthens  with 
the  great  name  of  Newton,  even  contemplates  it  as  ex- 
tending in  ever-increasing  tenuity  until  it  touches  and 
merges  in  the  atmosphere  of  other  worlds. 

Hut  if  we  begin  to  talk  of  things  new  and  old  which  in- 
terest us  in  our  earth  as  a  planet,  it  is  hard  to  make  an 
end.    Still  we  may  observe  that  it  is  the  very  familiarity 
of  some  of  these  which  hinders  us  from  seeing  them  as 
the  wonders  they  really  are.    How  has  this  familiarity, 
for  instance,  made  commonplace  to  us  not  only  the  won- 
derful fact  that  the  fields  and  forests,  and  the  apparently 
endless  plain  of  earth  and  ocean,  are  really  parts  of  a 
great  globe  which  is  turning  round  (for  this  daily  rotation 
we  all  are  familiar  with),  but  the  less  appreciated  miracle 
that  we  are  all  being  hurled  through  space  with  an  im- 
mensely greater  speed  than  that  of  the  rotation  itself.  It 
needs  the  vision  of  a  poet  to  see  this  daily  miracle  with 
new  eyes,  and  a  great  poet  has  described  it  for  us,  in 
words  which,  may  vivily  our  scientific  conception.  Let 
us  recall  the  prologue  to  Faint,  where  the  archangels  are 
praising  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  looking  at  the  earth, 
not  as  we  see  it,  but  down  on  it,  from  heaven,  as  it  passes 
by,  and  notice  that  it  is  precisely  this  miraculous  swiftness, 
so  insensible  to  us,  which  calls  out  an  angel's  wonder. 
And  swift  and  swift  beyond  conceiving 
The  splendor  of  the  world  Roes  round, 
Day's  Eden — brightness  still  relieving 
The  awful  Nigh  Is  intense  profound. 
The  ocean  tides  in  foam  are  breaking, 
Against  the  rocks'  deep  bases  hurled, 
And  both,  the  spheric  race  partaking, 
Eternal,  swift,  are  onward  whirled. 

So,  indeed,  might  an  angel  see  it  and  describe  it. 

We  may  have  been  already  led  to  infer  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  evolution  in  the  planets'  life,  which  we  may  com- 
pare, by  a  not  wholly  fanciful  analogy,  to  ours;  for  we 
have  seen  worlds  growing  into  conditions  which  may  fit 
them  for  habitability,  and  again  other  worlds  where  we 
may  surmise,  or  may  know,  that  life  has  come.  To  learn 
of  at  least  one  which  has  completed  the  analogy,  by  pass- 
ing beyond  this  term  to  that  where  all  life  has  ceased,  we 
need  only  look  on  the  moon. — S.  P.  Langley,  in  Century. 


GOOD  NIGHT. 


Good  night 
To  each  weary,  toil-worn  wight ! 
Now  the  day  so  sweetly  closes, 
Every  aching  brow  reposes 
Peacefully  tdl  morning  light. 
Good  night ! 

Home  to  rest ! 
Close  the  eye  and  calm  the  breast; 
Stillness  through  the  streets  is  stealing. 
And  the  watchman's  horn  is  pealing, 
And  the  night  calls  softly,  "  Haste 
Home  to  rest !  " 

Sweetly  sleep! 
Eden's  breezes  round  ye  sweep; 
O'er  the  peace-forsaken  lover 
Let  the  darling  image  hover,  . 
As  he  lies  in  transport  deep. 
Sweetly  sleep ! 

So  good  night ! 
Slumber  on  till  morning  light ; 
Slumber  till  another  morrow 
Brings  its  stores  of  joy  and  sorrow; 
Fearless  in  the  Father's  sight, 

•  '.  Slumber  on.  Goodnight! 
From  the  German  of  /Corner,  by  Charles  T.  Rrooks. 


EXPENSIVE  WORDS. 


Much  that  is  annoying  in  this  life  is  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  a  high-priced  word  where  a  cheaper  one  would  do. 
In  these  days  of  failure,  shortage  at  both  ends  and  finan- 
cial stringency  generally,  I  often  wonder  that  some  people 
should  go  on,  day  after  day,  using  just  as  extravagant 
language  as  they  did  during  the  flush  times.  When  I  get 
hard  up,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  economize  in  my  expres- 
sions in  everyday  conversation.  If  there  is  a  marked 
stringency  in  business,  I  lay  aside  my  French,  then  my 
Latin,  and  finally  my  German.  Should  failures  and 
assignments  become  frequent,  I  begin  to  lop  off  the  large 
words  in  my  language,  beginning  with  "incomprehensi- 
bility," "  unconstitutionality,"  etc. 

Julius  Crcsar's  motto  used  to  be,  "Avoid  an  unusual 
word  as  you  would  a  rock  at  sea,"  and  Jule  was  right 
about  it,  too.  Large  and  unusual  words,  especially  in 
the  mouths  of  ignorant  people,  are  worse  than  "  Rough 
on  Rats  "  in  a  boarding-house  pie. 

Years  ago  there  usca  to  be  a  pompous  cuss  in  southern 
Wisconsin,  who  was  a  self-made  man.  Extremely  so. 
Those  who  used  to  hear  him  again  and  again  assert  that 
he  was  a  self-made  man,  always  felt  renewed  confidence 
in  the  Creator. 

He  rose  one  evening  in  a  political  meeting,  and  swell- 
ing out  his  bosom,  as  his  eagle  eye  rested  on  the  chair- 
man, he  said : 

"  Mr.  Cheerman  :  I  move  you  that  the  cheer  do  ap- 
point a  committee  of  three  to  attend  to  the  matter  under 
discussion,  and  that  said  committee  be  clothed  by  the 
cheer  with  ominiscient  and  omnijjotent  powers." 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  the  cheerman  said 
he  guessed  that  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  put  it  to  a 
vote. 

"I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,  Mr.  Pinkham.  I  guess 
there'll  be  no  declivity  fo  it," 


And  so  the  committee  was  appointed  and  clothed  with 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  powers,  there  being  no  de- 
clivity to  it. 

We  had  a  self-made  lawyer  at  one  time  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  who  would  rather  find  a  seventy-five 
cent  word  and  use  it  in  a  s|>eech  where  it  did  not  belong, 
than  to  eat  a  good  square  meal.  He  was  more  fatal  to 
the  king's  English  than  O'Dynamite  Rossa.  One  day 
he  was  telling  how  methodical  one  of  the  county  officials 
was. 

"  W  hy,"  said  he,  "  I  never  saw  a  man  do  so  much,  and 
do  it  so  easy.  But  the  secret  of  it  is  plain  enough.  You 
see,  he  has  a  regular  rotunda  of  business  every  day." 

If  he  meant  anything,  I  suppose  he  meant  a  routine  of 
business;  but  a  man  would  have  to  be  a  mind-reader  to 
follow  him  some  days  when  he  had  about  six  fingers  of 
cough  medicine  aboard,  and  began  to  paw  around  in  the 
dark  and  musty  garret  of  his  memory  for  moth-eaten 
words  that  didn't  mean  anything. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  went  to  Washington  during  the 
Guitcau  trial,  and  has  been  telling  us  about  it  ever  since. 
He  is  one  of  those  people  who  don't  want  to  be  close  and 
stingy  about  what  they  know.  He  likes  to  go  through 
life  shedding  information  right  and  left.  He  likes  to  get 
a  crowd  around  him  and  then  tell  how  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  of  the  "  post  mortise  exhibition." 

"  Hoys,  you  may  talk  as  you're  a  mind  to,  but  the 
greatest  thing  I  saw  in  Washington,"  said  he,  "  was  Dr. 
Mary  Walker  on  the  street  every  morning,  riding  one  of 
those  philosophers." 

He  painted  the  top  of  his  fence  green,  last  year,  so  it 
would  "kind  of  combinate  with  his  blinds." 

If  he  would  make  his  big  words  "combinate"  with 
what  he  means  a  little  better,  he  would  not  attract  so 
much  attention.  Hut  he  don't  care.  He  hates  to  see  a 
big,  fat  word  loafing  around  with  nothing  to  do,  so  he  just 
throws  one  in  occasionally  for  exercise,  I  guess. 

In  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  in  1867,  they  had  under 
discussion  a  bill  to  increase  the  per  diem  of  members 
from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars.  A  member  of  the 
lower  house,  who  voted  for  the  measure,  was  hauled  over 
the  coals  by  one  of  his  constituents  and  charged  with  cor- 
ruption in  no  unmeasured  terms.  To  all  this  the  legis- 
lator calmly  answered  that  when  he  got  down  to  the  cap- 
ital and  found  out  the  awful  price  of  board,  he  concluded 
that  his  "  per  diadem  "  ought  to  be  increased,  and  so  he 
supported  the  measure.  'Then  the  belligerent  constituent 
said  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  and  acquit  you  of  all  charges  of 
corruption,  for  a  legislator  who  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  crown  of  glory  and  the  price  of  a  day's 
work  is  too  big  a  blankety  blanked  fool  to  be  convicted 
of  an  intentional  wrong.' — Bill Nye ■,  in  iVetc  York  Mer- 
cury. 


EXPERTS  IN  HANDWRITING. 


We  are  informed  by  one  of  the  profession  (and  there 
are  but  two  in  London,  who  almost  divide  the  work)  that 
within  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  intrusted  with 
more  than  six  hundred  cases,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  connection  with  certainly  not  two  hundred  of 
which  has  he  had  to  appear  publicly.  The  rest  are  com- 
promised or  hushed  up,  or  in  many  instances  never  even 
go  so  far  as  that,  for  often  the  consulting  parties  only 
want  their  own  suspicions  confirmed  for  their  own  satis- 
faction, without  any  intention  of  taking  further  action. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  matrimonial  disputes,  scan- 
dalous communications  from  disappointed  suitors  secretly 
thrust  under  the  front  door,  abusive  and  threatening  let- 
ters, erasures  in  and  suspected  signatures  to  wills,  and — 
strange  to  say  that  a  day  of  universal  love  and  harmony 
should  be  so  desecrated !  -no  Valentine's  day  passes  that 
does  not  bring  with  it  half  a  dozen  letters,  poesies,  or  pic- 
tures, as  to  the  authors  of  which  the  recipients  show  an 
angry  and  a  lively  curiosity.  Occasionally,  the  expert's 
opinion  will  be  asked  on  a  difficulty  which  arose  before 
the  profession  attained  its  present  eminence — on  the  valid- 
ity of  a  signature  to  a  will,  for  instance,  signed  forty 
years  ago,  and  though  at  the  time  suspected,  never  legally 
impugned.  "  Onlv  the  other  day,"  said  the  authority  in 
question  to  us,  "  I  was  taken  to  see  one  of  these  wills. 
The  moment  I  set  eyes  on  it  I  knew  it  was  a  rank  forgery. 
Nothing  could  be  done,  nor  ever  can  be  done,  in  cases 
where  parties  are  all  dead,  and  the  property  has  long 
changed  hands.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  my  own 
experience,  1  have  met  again  and  again  with  instances  of 
estates  and  incomes  held  under  a  title  founded  on  the 
most  indisputable  forgeries,  but  which  no  one  at  the  time 
had  the  courage  or  the  money  to  take  into  court."  And 
now  that  we  have  (or  the  moment  turned  to  the  subject 
of  the  expert's  examination  of  papers  written  many  years 
before,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  to  the  late  Mr. 
Chabot's  opinion  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship 
of  Junius,  founded  on  a  minute  comparison  of  many  hand- 
writings and  embodied  in  an  exhaustive  publication, 
edited  and  prefaced  by  the  Hon.  Edward  '1  wistleton — 
the  whole,  to  our  mind  at  any  rate,  conclusive  of  the 
difficulty.  The  subject  had  been  previously  somewhat 
similarly  dealt  with  in  "Junius  Identified,'  written  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  1 816,  where,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  on  the  ground  of  identity  of  handwriting,  subse- 
quently more  fully  treated  in  a  supplement  to  the  same 
book  published  in  the  following  year,  the  author  had 
come  to  a  similar  decision.  Under  the  various  well-con- 
sidered and  well-sustained  heads  of  Verbal  Agreement  in 
Phrases,  Uncommon  Phrases,  Metaphorical  Pnrases,  Par- 
ticular Doctrines,  Opinions,  Cautions,  Maxims  and  Rules 
of  Conduct,  Peculiar  Sentiments,  Words  Siniilary  Itali- 
cized, Similar  Quotations,  Manner  and  Personification, 
Mr.  Taylor  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  against  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and,  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  be  true  that  le  style  e'est 
I'homme,  there  can  be  little  doubt  after  reading  the  book 
and  verifying  the  comparison,  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  and 
Junius  are  the  same. — Corn/till  Magazine. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


But  whatever  be  our  business,  our  wasness  or  our  isness. 
As  it  in  the  Concord  School  of  Metaphysics  was  exprest, 
Love  alone,  and  love  extremely. 
Is  our  life's  great  interest  — Howei.ls. 

The  first  night  of  the  opera  season  has  come  and  gone, 
and  San  Francisco  has  acquitted  herself  admirably,  from 
a  dressy  standpoint.  Monday  night  witnessed  a  display 
of  dainty  toilets  scarcely  equaled,  and  perhaps  never 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  city. 

Standing  in  the  lobby  as  long  as  possible,  to  witness  the 
going  up  of  the  curtain,  I  saw  a  constant  stream  of  beau- 
tiful women  passing  hurriedly,  their  brilliant  costumes 
and  flashing  gems  outlined  by  the  faultless  dress  of  their 
escorts.  Under  the  white  light  of  the  electric  rays  the 
effect  was  wonderfully  brilliant ;  in  fact,  much  more  so  than 
inside  of  the  house,  where  all  were  seated  so  closely  that 
the  impressions  were  general  rather  than  specific. 

Hut  the  dresses !  There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  decol- 
lete toilets  en  train,  of  light  colored  satin,  but  the  major- 
ity were  short  dancing  dresses  of  light  colors.  There 
were  several  striking  costumes  among  them,  but  the  pre- 
vailing color  was  white,  and  at  the  first  glance  over 
the  vast  audience  it  appeared  that  everybody  was  dressed 
in  white.  As  is  usual,  the  fluffy  materials  were  the  most 
effective,  and  positively  the  prettiest  short  dress  I  saw  was 
made  of  blue-white  nun's  vailing,  with  round  plaited 
waist  and  Greek  draperies  ornamented  with  tucks  and 
narrow  silver  braid.  The  left  side  was  slashed  and  laced 
together  with  white  ribbons,  having  white  and  silver  plon 
plons  on  the  ends  of  each  bow.  There  were  two  narrow 
box  plaitings  around  the  base  of  the  skirt.  The  young 
lady  wore  a  white  chenille  and  silver  shoulder  cape,  and 
two  small  white  tips  with  silver  aigrette  in  her  hair. 

Another  beautiful  costume  was  a  black  satin,  with  long 
court  train.  The  front  had  side  panels  and  several  rows 
of  narrow,  fine  knife  plaitings  of  the  satin  alternating 
with  plaitings  of  a  light  blue,  cardinal  and  gilt  striped 
plaid.  The  low  corsage  had  a  Martha  Washington  ker- 
chief of  the  plaid  brought  across  the  front,  below  which 
were  jet passamenterie  fastenings.  On  the  head  was  a  Tarn 
O'Shanter  cap  of  the  plaid.  The  lady  wore  magnificent 
diamonds,  and  thrown  over  her  shoulder,  partially  con- 
cealing the  toilet,  was  an  East  India  shawl. 

There  was  an  elegant  array  of  opera  cloaks,  the  long 
and  short  ones  vieing  with  each  other  in  beauty  of  mate- 
rial, but  I  must  confess  a  decided  preference  for  the  long 
wrap.  They  are  much  more  elegant,  and  one's  ideas  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  are  not  shocked  at  the  want 
of  harmony  in  the  lout  ensemble,  which  is  invariably  pro- 
duced by  the  bob-tailed  appearance  of  the  short  ones. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  short  ones  are  the  latest,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  fashionable,  but  they  are  ugly  I  No 
matter  how  finely  proportioned  and  graceful  a  woman 
may  be,  she  looks  ungainly  in  a  short  velvet  mantel  of 
light  color  trimmed  with  fur.  The  garment  always  looks 
too  large  for  the  person,  and  the  outlines  are  very  stiff. 
On  Monday  night  these  short  wraps  made  it  painfully 
apparent  to  spectators  that  nearly  all  of  the  ladies  had 
purchased  new  cloaks,  but  not  new  dresses.  The  general 
impression  was  very  disagreeable  where  the  dress  was  of 
satin  of  a  delicate  shade,  and  had  been  worn  often 
enough  to  look  stringy. 

The  prettiest  wraps  I  saw  were  a  couple  of  white  Chi- 
nese crepe  shawls  heavily  embroidered  and  fringed.  One 
was  draped  mantle  fashion  around  the  shoulders,  while 
the  other  looked  as  though  a  draw  string  had  been  run 
through  one  end  near  the  border,  which  was  turned  back 
so  as  to  form  a  shoulder  cape  above  the  long  straight  end 
which  formed  the  cloak.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  clinging 
loveliness  of  crepe.  These  shawls  were  worn  over  black 
velvet  dresses  sparkling  with  jet  ornaments. 

There  were  some  handsome  colored  mantles,  some  of 
which  were  elaborately  trimmed  with  jets  and  iridescent 
beads,  but  one  of  the  most  striking  was  of  cardinal  vel- 
vet, trimmed  with  a  band  of  black  marabout  feathers. 
There  were  also  some  long  circulars  of  ermine,  with  white 
or  lavender  satin  linings. 

And  now,  dears,  how  handsome  you  all  looked  without 
your  bonnets!  "The  glory  of  woman  is  her  hair,"  and 
how  strikingly  it  was  illustrated  on  Monday  night !  There 
were  many  lovely  coiffures— some  the  work  of  professional 
hands,  but  many  were  dainty  home-arrangements  of 
nature's  crowning  gift.  There  was  a  noticeable  ab- 
sence of  ornaments  as  well  as  bonnets,  the  preference 
being  given  feather  plon  plons  rather  than  flowers.  I 
saw  a  few  combs,  among  them  an  amber  that  attracted 
considerable  attention.  What  an  improvement  it  is  to 
go  to  the  opera  without  bonnets.  Every  one  could  see 
the  stage,  and  I'm  sure  many  ladies  went  home  without 
the  customary  headache,  despite  the  almost  unbearable 
heat. 

Among  bonnets  was  a  creation  of  white  tulle,  with  gilt 
dots,  that  was  so  bewildering  that  I  quite  forgot  to  notice 
whether  the  wearer  was  handsome  or  not.  Another  tulle 
bonnet  was  a  lavender,  worn  above  puffs  of  silver  hair. 
This  time  I  noticed  the  wearer's  face,  and  she  was  hand- 
some. Only  California's  climate  allows  a  woman  to  grow 
old  so  gracefully  as  to  almost  deceive  one's  eyes.  The 
mantle  was  a  solid  mass  of  glittering  jets,  and  the  dress, 
of  black  satin,  with  train  lined  with  lavender  satin,  was 
-V)  profusely  trimmed  with  jets.    Whatever  the  opera 


was  musically  or  financially,  it  certainly  was  a  dress 
triumph. 

The  latest  styles  for  dressing  ladies'  hair  are  very  be- 
coming. It  is  still  worn  on  top  of  the  head,  so  the 
new  shapes  in  bonnets  and  hats  seem  likely  to  prevail 
for  some  time.  The  hair  is  slightly  waved,  and  looped  up< 
in  graceful  bows  on  top  of  the  head.  The  figure  eight  is 
the  preferred  style,  with  a  few  light  curls  fringing  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  front  hair  is  arranged  in  light 
curls  or  waves  in  the  manner  most  becoming  to  the  face 
—fluffy  curls  on  the  forehead  being  the  favorite  method. 
Long  fluffy  tresses  are  also  provided  for  the  back  hair. 
They  are  arranged  in  loops  and  pinned  around  the  twist. 
Combs  and  pins  in  endless  variety,  made  of  shell  or  silver 
and  gilt,  and  studded  with  Rhine-stones, are  now  used  as 
ornaments.    Amber  combs  are  also  worn  in  dark  hair. 


Actresses  very  often  sound  the  key-note  in  fashions  by 
wearing  them  on  the  stage  effectively.  Peculiar  shapes 
of  hats,  I  believe,  as  a  rule  would  never  be  popular  but 
for  having  been  coquettishly  displayed  by  some  favorite 
on  the  boards.  In  Victor  Durand  Miss  Rosabel  wears 
for  her  "  first"  train  a  mandarin  satin,  with  tulle  bodice 
and  draperies.  Miss  Isabel  Morris's  second  costume  was 
made  of  the  new  gauze,  with  a  white  satin  stripe  in  it. 
The  trimming  was  white  oriental  lace.  Rose  Wood's 
morning  dress  was  of  the  soft,  cream-white  nun's  vailing, 
and  was  charming  in  its  sweet  simplicity.  The  dresses 
were  new  in  style  of  making,  as  well. 


The  new  bonnets  have  evidently  "  took "  already. 
Last  week  was  the  first  opening  of  the  season,  and  not 
only  do  the  leading  milliners  display  new  goods  in  their 
windows,  but  I  have  seen  several  new  bonnets  on  the 
street.  Flowers  are  accepted  without  a  murmur,  and  I 
think  will  be  very  popular. 

Chantilly  lace,  or  a  good  imitation  of  it,  will  be  much 
used  for  bonnet  trimmings.  Angora  wool  lace  of  a 
creamy  tint  will  also  be  largely  employed.  As  to  bonnet 
shapes,  the  favorite  capote  and  the  small  poke  will  be 
worn  by  young  persons,  while  the  statelier  coronet  forms 
will  hold  their  jKipularity  for  matrons.  English  straws, 
black  chips,  rough  straws  and  fancy  braids  are  seen  in 
ecru,  drab,  brown,  red,  dark  blue,  and  black,  with  trim- 
mings of  gray  ribbons,  and  large  bows  on  the  top  of  the 
bonnet. 

Both  muslin  and  velvet  flowers  will  be  in  vogue  this 
spring — the  former  especially  used  in  making  roses,  and 
the  heavier  material  for  blossoms.  Poppies,  stock-gillies, 
wall  flowers,  blue  corn-flowers  and  heathers  look  better 
in  velvet,  which  also  is  best  adapted  for  fancy-colored 
flowers.  Among  the  new  flowers  poppies  of  every  hue 
will  take  a  leading  place. 

Combinations  of  all  the  recent  fashionable  tints  are 
now  appearing.  Among  the  latest  shades  are  absinthe- 
orgeat,  or  green  glace  and  white ;  absinthe-gomme,  or 
green  glace  and  pale  yellow ;  acajon-coudre,  or  maroon 
shot  with  mauve ;  angelique-rose,  or  green  shot  with  pink ; 
biege-bluette,  or  fawn  shot  w  ith  blue,  and  bois-de-rose, 
or  a  pinkish  brown. 

Jets,  like  the  prodigal,  are  always  returning  to  us,  and 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  they — like  the  proverbial  first- 
born— are  sure  of  a  place  in  the  affections  of  a  doting 
feminine  world.  G.  Abrahamson  &  Co.  usually  lead  in 
this  particular,  and  are  holding  a  spring  opening  at  pres- 
ent, which  for  beauty  of  novelties  in  trimming  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  city.  A  noticeable  piece  of  jet  trimming 
for  dresses  is  a  vine  and  leaf  pattern  in  white  satin  beads, 
with  pearl  beads  of  large  size  forming  the  flowers.  This 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  pieces  of  jet  I  have  ever  seen. 
Another  beautiful  thing  is  a  piece  of  cut  jet  in  embroidery 
pattern,  outlined  with  gold  beads.  Other  pieces  are  rich 
in  hand-work  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  in  floral 
designs. 

A  novelty  for  fastening  traveling  dresses  is  Russia 
leather  straps,  to  be  used  instead  of  buttons.  They  are 
in  soft  mode  shades,  and  have  small  alligators  basking 
on  them  for  ornaments !  Just  imagine  having  your  bo- 
som covered  with  them ! 

Ruching  and  etamines  are  shown  in  great  profusion, 
and,  of  course,  have  gilt  outlines.  They  are  very  double 
— some  of  them  having  as  many  as  five  rows. 


Has  anybody  noticed  the  beautiful  line  of  organdies 
displayed  by  O'Connor  &  Moffat  this  week?  It  reminds 
one  of  the  East,  and  the  involuntary  question  is,  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  them?  Wear  them  indoors  and 
at  the  resorts  one  visits  during  the  summer,  of  course. 

The  new  sateens  are  marvels  of  beauty,  and  one  can 
wear  them  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  much  more  ex- 
pensive goods,  such  as  satins,  which  are  not  durable, 
although  handsome. 

Pongee  silks  are  more  seductive  in  the  new  shades,  and 
will  be  quite  the  thing  for  midsummer.  In  combination 
with  velvet  they  make  up  beautifully. 

French  poplins  are  shown  in  fashionable  colors,  and 
for  dresses  without  draperies  nothing  can  be  handsomer. 
Tailor-made  dresses  have  had  their  day,  and  bid  fair  to  be 
entirely  superseded  by  close-clinging,  straight-draped 
poplin  dresses. 


Nun's  vailing  and  bunting  are  seen  side  by  side  with 
cheviot,  and  even  these  are  made  very  attractive  by  their 
soft  textures  and  delicate  colorings.  Etamine,  a  coarse, 
canvas-like  goods,  is  also  shown,  and,  according  to  Parisian 
journals,  will  be  largely  worn  in  Paris  the  coming  summer. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  beautiful  ginghams,  for  pic- 
nic dresses.  They  are  in  obedience  to  the  newest  depar- 
ture, and  are  as  durable  as  pretty.  Taken  altogether,  we 
may  make  up  our  minds  to  a  season  of  pretty  goods,  ditto 
hats,  and  reasonable  prices.  Our  F  rench  neighbors  are 
very  stylish,  but  they  have  too  much  common  sense  to  go 
beyond  their  means  in  dress;  and  so,  as  long  as  it  is  fash- 
ionable, let  us  be  economical,  too. 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  white  pongee,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  in  many  instances  with  swan's- 
down,  will  be  largely  used  for  evening  dresses — a  decided 
fancy  being  shown  last  season  for  all-white  for  debutantes 
and  young  girls,  and  all-black  for  young  and  venerated 
(the  pen  almost  wrote  "  venerable,"  as  if  anybody  now-a- 
days  were  such  a  thing! )  matrons,  many  ball-rooms  looking 
like  exhibitions  in  black  and  white.  Tulle  and  tarlatan 
in  white,  with  silver  stars,  is  a  good  material  to  freshen 
up  the  white  pongee  that  has  been  worn  during  the  win- 
ter, and  which  shows  the  necessity  of  gentlemen  wear- 
ing gloves,  and  of  ball-room  seats  being  perfectly  dusted. 
The  mistiness  and  general  indistinctness  of  tulle — Lon- 
don fog  idealized— conceal  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the 
way  of  streaks  and  spots. 

Now  that  the  quiet  Lenten  season  is  here,  there  will  be, 
as  usual  (except  on  the  part  of  exceptionally  rich  people) 
a  great  deal  of  remodeling  and  remaking  of  gowns  that 
begin  to  show  signs  of  the  good  service  they  have  done 
during  the  period  of  high  festivity.  This  is  a  sort  of  work 
that  gives  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  taste,  inge- 
nuity, and  econonomical  management,  and  those  who  are 
able  to  exercise  these  qualities  successfully  have  often 
cause  to  be  proud  of  their  achievements.  In  the  art  of 
"  remaking,"  linings  play  a  conspicuous  part,  and  in 
recent  times  far  more  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
this  adjunct  of  the  dressmaker's  calling  than  ever  before. 
The  lining  counters  of  all  the  dry  goods  stores  have  been 
thronged  during  the  week,  and  there  has  been  a  bewilder- 
ing display  of  sateens,  surahs,  silesias,  cambrics,  muslins 
and  crinoline,  from  w  hich  to  choose.  The  variety  of  pat- 
terns in  waist  linings  is  particularly  noteworthy.  Stripes 
similar  to  those  used  for  men's  garments  have  come  into 
general  use  for  tailor-made  suits,  while  beautiful  shades  in 
plaid  colors,  checks  and  small  figures,  also  suit  the  popu- 
lar taste  for  daintiness  in  this  material.  Among  the  nov- 
elties for  use  with  black  goods  are  twills,  black  or  white  on 
one  side,  and  with  patterns  either  in  black  and  white  or  in 
colors  on  the  other.  Gray  and  pearl  shades,  produced  by 
hair  lines  of  black  and  white,  are  especially  noticeable  for 
their  quiet  elegance. 

Somebody  asks  about  embroidery  for  her  wee  one's 
gowns.  Yes,  embroidery  or  Irish  point;  but  of  lace  slips 
with  pink  or  blue  linings,  for  a  girl  of  five  years,  no.  Let 
her  have  a  kilt  of  white  cloth  and  a  jersey  to  match,  all 
trimmed  with  silver  braid — that  is,  if  she  is  to  be  very 
gorgeous.  A  very  fanciful  little  frock  worn  at  a  wed- 
ding by  a  maid  of  nine  years  was  elaborately  trimmed 
with  ribbon  ends,  each  haying  a  silver  tag  on  the  end. 
The  under  part  was  of  white  satin  of  very  light  quality, 
the  ribbons  completely  hiding  the  skirt.  The  bodice 
was  cut  in  points,  and  had  ribbons  dangling  from  them. 
The  neck  and  wrists  were  finished  with  bands  of  swan's- 
down,  and  on  the  head  was  a  large  white  Gainsborough, 
with  white  plumes  coming  down  to  the  shoulders.  The 
stockings  were  of  white  silk/and  the  boots  of  w  hite  kid. 
It  was  a  pretty,  and  in  reality  an  inexpensive  costume. 
Of  the  wisdom  of  letting  a  tiny  mite  receive  compliments 
with  the  air  this  child  did,  each  mother  must  be  the  judge 
in  her  own  case.  Nine-year-old  coquettes  sometimes  be- 
come excellent  women,  but  not  always. 


Women  talk  about  points  in  dressing  as  men  do  of  the 
points  in  stocks;  but,  as  the  stock-broker  by  striking  an 
original  line  of  speculation  makes  a  fortune,  so  the  wom- 
an who  once  in  awhile  is  more  than  individual,  makes  a 
success  and  creates  a  sensation.  But  it  is  only  for  a  little 
while,  and  the  points  she  could  give  are  worthless  because 
they  only  apply  to  her  especial  case.  The  woman  who 
generalizes  is  usually  much  more  able  to  give  valuable 
points  because  she  sees  all  kinds  and  has  many  a  sister  in 
the  woman  world.   These  are  some  of  her  hints: 

Velvets  will  be  much  in  vogue  for  spring  and  summer 
wear,  as  they  combine  beautifully  with  all  kinds  of  goods. 
Silks  are  cited  as  good,  especially  the  soft  surahs  and  satin 
finished  styles,  while  gros  grains  are  certainly  among  us 
forever  and  aye. 

The  latest  observations  in  regard  to  colors  suggest  the 
possibility  of  the  belle  of  the  present  representing  all  na- 
tions, inasmuch  as  among  the  new  hues  are  shown  emer- 
ald green,  stripes  of  red,  white  and  blue,  a  la  Francaise, 
the  bright  red  of  John  Bull,  the  white  and  yellow  of  the 
Austrian,  and  ever  so  many  others.  A  wit  of  the  press 
has  declared  that  our  new  dresses  will  be  made  of  com- 
munistic flags;  and  now  when  mandarin  yellow  peeps 
out  with  not  a  little  timidity,  it  seems  to  say,  "  We  are 
about  to  win  the  right  to  wear  the  royal  colors  of  China ! " 
It  is  safe  to  predict  a  season  of  gay  colors;  so  that  with  a 
little  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  may  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  peacocks,  when  we  go  promenading  down 
Market  and  Kearny  streets  in  our  new  spring  suits. 

F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


Anent  the  opera,  we  are  prepared  for  the  usual 
amount  of  fulsome  gush,  not  over  the  music,  but 
the  audiences.  We  brace  ourselves  to  bear  the 
infliction;  but  it  jars  not  the  less  on  the 
nervous  organization,  when  it  comes. 

A  great  authority  on  society  matters  has  made 
the  announcement  that  "everybody  who  is  any- 
body was  there."  This  made  all  of  us  who  re- 
quire the  opera  in  our  business  hold  our  heads 
high  until  the  inconvenient  reflection  obtruded 
itself  that,  from  the  observation  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  also  "  there  "  somebody  who  is 
nobody.  In  great  social  centers  it  is  soentirely 
a  matter  of  course  that  all  those  whom  this 
happy  writer  delicately  alludes  to  as  "any- 
body "  should  be  at  the  opera,  that  it  goes  with- 
out saying.  A  poor  but  honest  scribe  may  find 
himself,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  daily  labor,  a 
unit  of  such  a  brilliant  gathering  without  either 
pluming  himself  on  being  "anybody  "  or  yet;  by 
putting  on  record  his  surprised  self-grat  illation, 
•  write  himself  down  an  ass  and  a  nobody  at  one 
dexterous  sweep  of  his  pen. 

Truth  to  say,  any  one  who  ever  heard  a  genu- 
ine ovation,  knows  that  the  reception  of  Xlme. 
Patti  on  Monday  night  was  a  comparatively  cold 
one.  The  real  warmth  of  approval  was  lavished 
on  Scalchi.  Every  one  can  feel  the  great  differ- 
ence— difficult  to  describe  yet  impossible  to  mis- 
take— between  the  artistic  approval  yielded  to 
one  whose  excellence  is  ol  world-wide  rec- 
ognition, and  the  fond,  delighted  outburst  that 
springs  from  the  heart  of  the  audience,  and  in- 
cludes the  artiste  as  well  as  her  work.  This  kind 
of  loving  and  personal  enthusiasm  the  great 
diva  has  never  evoked  in  this  city;  certainly  not 
on  Monday  night.  The  o]iera  chosen  for  her 
first  appearance  is  not  one  that  has  in  itself  any 
great  charm  for  either  the  musician  or  the  ordi- 
nary listener.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  that  of  its  substitution,  after  the  sale  of 
tickets,  for  one  that  San  Francisco  was  eager  to 
hear  as  one  of  Mme.  Scalchi's  great  successes,  may 
have  been  the  main-spring  of  that  general  spirit 
of  discontent  which  seemed  to  hover  over  the 
audience,  and  found  vent  in  a  reception  of  the 
great  singer  by  a  mere  perfunctory  hand-clapping 
of  far  less  demonstrativeness  and  duration  than 
has  greeted  Ethel  Lynton  or  Emelie  Melville. 
After  her  first  aria  the  dissatisfaction  gave  way 
to  appreciation  of  the  artist,  and  the  ears  of  the 
diva  rang  with  their  accustomed  tribute.  In  the 
duet  again  the  audience  made  it  very  apparent 
that  it  was  Scalchi  on  whom  their  delighted  rec- 
ognition was  chiefly  bestowed.  Why  this  is,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  Last  year  it  was  to  a 
certain  extent  the  same;  but  the  reason  was  not 
difficult  to  find  in  the  internecine  war  excited  by 
descent,  with  Patti  and  Gerster  as  the  rallying 
points  of  the  respective  factions,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Gersterites,  being  thrifty  Germans,  could  buy 
seats  at  even  Mapleson's  scalpers'  prices,  and  so 
gained  a  coign  of  vantage  not  attainable  by  the 
poorer  Italian  element  when  shrimps  and  garden 
truck  were  below  par.  But  this  cause  cannot 
explain  the  present  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Is  it 
the  intuitive  feeling  of  the  selfish  coldness  that 
finds  its  fitting  agent  in  a  Mapleson?  Cannot 
all  the  sweet  words  breathed  in  such  flute-like 
tones — "  Dear,  dear  San  Francisco!  If  I  had 
sold  my  castle  in  Wales  I  should  surely  make  my 
future  home  in  this  dear  city,  with  its  kind 
people,"  etc. — cannot  all  this  pretty  smoothing 
down  of  the  patriotic  cat  suffice  to  sheathe  its 
claws  in  similar  velvet?  Or  cannot  our  people 
entirely  separate  a  gifted  woman's  powers  as  an 
artist  from  her  personal  life,  when  the  latter  is 
marked  by  the  little  unconventionality  that  is  so 
common  to  genius?  Shall  so  small  a  matter  as 
a  Nicolini  or  so  shut  out  those  sweet  trills  and 
cadences  from  our  too  moral  ears?  The  un- 
doubted blunder  of  the  audience  on  Monday 
night  was  its  want  of  discrimination.  If  it  in- 
tended to  applaud  at  all,  it  had  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity in  the  magnificent  acting  of  Mme.  Patti 
in  the  mad  scene  in  the  second  act ;  yet  it  passed 
almost  unacknowledged. 

One  touch  of  nature  will  often  coax  out  the 
coy  enthusiasm  that  has  resisted  the  wooing  of 
divinest  art;  and,  perhaps,  had  the  audience 
heard  the  simple  and  straightforward  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  which  the  Madame,  as  she  arose  from 
her  grand  "fall,"  expressed  her  views  on  the 
advisability  of  wasting  strength  and  vitality  on 
"  such  a  public,"  she  might  have  aroused  a  gen- 
uine furore.  I  can  believe  that  the  bejewelcd 
throng  did  little  toward  retrieving  their  charac- 
ter for  critical  perception  when  the  prima  donna, 
having  sung  the  first  stanza  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home"  with  palms  pressed  tightly  over  her 
(supposed)  throbbing  heart,  and  trie  second  with 
clasped  hands  outstretched  toward  Wales,  it  was 
followed  by  the  only  demonstration  of  the  even- 
ing that  threatened  to  shake  the  firm  foundation 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House,  or  the  triple  brass- 
plated  and  massive  effrontery  of  Colonel  Maple- 
son.  * 

In  recounting  the  triumphs  of  Monday  even- 
ing it  would  be  an  unpardonable  oversight  to 
omit  mentioning  that  the  warmest  reception, 
the  heartiest  welcome,  was  accorded  to  Signor 
Arditi— "  Dear  old  Arditi"  as  he  is  affection- 
ately styled  by  all  whose  hearts  he  won  on  his 
last  visit,  and  their  name  is  San  Francisco. 

In  Trovatore,  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mme.  Scal- 
chi renewed,  as  "Azucena,"  her  triumph  of  the 
previous  night.  Her  rich  and  velvety  tones 
have  such  a  depth  and  power  that  were  the 
listener  to  close  nis  eyes  he  might  imagine  him- 
self listening  to  a  tenor  exceptionally  sweet  and 
fine.  In  "Azucena"  she  exhibited  a  power  of 
tragic  delineation  that  rendered  her  acting  a  fit- 
ting complement  to  that  of  the  grandest  of  dra- 
matic sopranos,  Mme.  Fursch-Madi.  As  "  Le- 
onora," this  great  lyric  actress  evidently  took 
the  house  from  the  first  note  of  her  wonderful 
voice.  Her  acting  and  her  vocalization  supple- 
mented each  the  other,  and  the  result  was  appre- 
ciated fully,  to  judge  by  the  frequent  and  rap- 
turous applause. 

Signor  ae  Anna,  as  the  "  Count  di  Luna,"  and 
Signor  Cardinali,  as  "  Manrico,"  fittingly  sup- 
ported the  two  great  artistes  mentioned  above. 
The  performance  of  Signor  Cardinali,  though 
somewhat  unequal,  was  on  the  whole  a  distin- 
guished success.  Long  after  the  company  have 
left  us  to  conquer  other  fields,  Cardinali  will  be 


the  subject  of  many  a  boudoir  conversation  and 
feminine  extravagance  of  adjective.  We  have 
had  such  a  variety  of  handsome  tenors  lately 
that  the  only  assurance  of  security  to  our  ladies' 
hearts  is  in  the  old  saying  of  "  safety  in  num- 
bers." De  Anna  gained  an  assured  place  in  the 
estimation  of  all  present,  and  their  approval  was 
warmly  expressed. 

The  minor  characters  were  all  very  acceptably 
filled.  There  was  nothing  to  mar  the  perfection 
of  such  a  rendering  of  //  Trovatore  as  we  shall 
rarely  hear. 

The  second  night's  audience  was  much  more 
enthusiastic  and  demonstrative  than  that  of 
Monday  evening.  Encores  were  numerous.  The 
dancing  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  to  the  music 
of  the  "Anvil  Chorus,"  gave  an  agreeable 
life  and  animation  to  the  always  picturesque 
scene.  Fursch-Madi's  best  parts  are  said  to 
be  in  the  operas  of  Aida  and  Semiramide, 
which  makes  us  fear  that  she  will  not  be 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  either.  However,  it  were 
ungrateful  to  croak.  When  one  listens  to  such 
a  wonderful  combination  of  musical  genius  as 
we  have  now  with  us,  even  a  righteous  wrath 
against  the  Maplesonian  tactics  falls  into 
abeyance;  and  we  arc  fain  to  soliloquize,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  dame  in  answer  to  whose 
prayer  the  bad  boys  threw  a  loaf  down 
chimney,  "The  Lord  sent  it,  though  the  devil 
brought  it." 

With  that  rank  ingratitude  which  character- 
izes human  nature,  I  feel  reluctant  to  turn  from 
the  all-absorbing  theme  to  that  of  the  plain,  or- 
dinary theatrical  ]>erforinance.  Vet  are  all  of 
our  leading  places  of  amusement  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  much  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

At  the  Baldwin,  Victor  Durand  has  been  the 
attraction  during  the  week.  To-night  Miss  Se- 
lina  Estelle  Cohan  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  play  of  Leak,  the  Forsaken.  Next 
week  the  long-expected  Three  Wives  to  One 
Husband. 

Charley  Reed  has  made  even  more  than  his 
usual  efforts  to  please  the  public,  to  atone  for  the 
loss  of  the  favorite  Carroll  Johnson.  Charles 
Seamon  takes  up  Carroll's  tambourine  and 
makes  a  good  deal  of  music  out  of  it.  Gussie, 
the  girly-girl,  appears  in  the  prettiest  dress  and 
prettiest  act  imaginable.  "Keep  Moving"  is 
absurdly  funny,  and  Charley  Reed's  specialties 
odd  and  original.  "  Vickey  Dude  Ran,"  a  satire 
containing  some  good  hits,  concludes  the  enter- 
tainment. 

The  McKee  Rankin  company  are  playing  in 
the  well-known  and  exciting  drama,  The 
Danites.  This  agreeable  society  makes  very 
lively  times  on  the  stage,  and  the  McKee  Ran- 
kin company  are  noticeably  demonstrative  in 
all  their  plays;  so,  whatever  they  are,  they  are 
never  dull.  The  line  of  characters  is  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  \/o,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  the  hunted  and 
worried,  the  tearful  and  the  pathetic,  the  white- 
visaged  but,  alas!  too,  too  fat  Billy  Pi|ier.  This 
part  is  in  Mrs.  Rankin's  special  line,  and  one  so 
different  from  that  of  "  Carrots  "as  to  give  the 
lady  a  claim  to  considerable  versatility.  Mc- 
Kee Rankin  as  "  Sandy  McGee  "  (the  very'  name 
suggests  a  flavor  of  pioneer  life  and  "  Poverty 
Flat  ")  is  as  picturesque  a  study  as  \/g.  Frank 
Mordaunt  as  the  "  Judge"  made  a  striking  fig- 
ure and  did  much  orating,  while  Ah  Gow  as 
"  Washee-Washee,"  came  very  near  carrying  off 
the  honors  on  several  occasions.  Miss  Lillian 
Owen  wasavery  pretty  little  "Widow."  The 
prevailing  fault,  as  in  \/o,  among  the  mas- 
culine portion  of  the  cast  was  an  almost  in- 
audible and  indistinct  utterance,  the  voices  ap- 
pearing muffled  and  lost  in  the  unaccustomed 
beards.  The  baby  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGee  was 
so  well  behaved  as  to  reflect  honor  on  its  class, 
and  likewise  on  its  parents,  real  or  dramatic. 


NOTES. 

At  the  Bush  Street  The  Danites  will  continue 
next  week. 

The  report  that  Mme.  Scalchi  "would  not  re- 
spond" to  the  call  so  enthusiastically  made  on 
Monday  evening,  is  not  strictly  correct.  When 
the  massive  flower  pieces  were  hoisted  upon  the 
stage,  Mme.  Scalchi  modestly  retired,  leaving 
Patti  to  hold  the  stage  and  the  situation.  Hav- 
ing retired  to  her  dressing-room,  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  enthusiastic  recall  that  would  take 
no  denial.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  learned  it 
she  arose  to  go  to  the  front;  but  the  footlights 
were  already  turned  down,  and  the  curtain  was 
rung  up  at  once,  preventing  Mme.  Scalchi  from 
acknowledging  jthe  compliment,  as  she  desired. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels  are  ready  for  next 
week  with  a  lively  programme.  The  plain  come- 
dian will  appear  in  new  specialties,  and  the  en- 
tire company  in  one  of  his  characteristic  bur- 
lesques—a summer  sketch— entitled  the  "H 
Ham  Baths."  "The  Boot-Black  brigade,"  by 
W.  S.  Mullaly,  will  conclude  the  first  part.  Gus 
Mills  in  a  new  character  act,  Wilson  and  Cam- 
eron, etc.,  fill  out  a  good  bill.  The  principal 
new  feature  at  this  house  this  week  will  be  the 
first  ap|>earance  of  Mr.  Burt  Haverly,  after  a 
long  absence. 

The  depression  in  theatrical  business  must  be 
painfully  apparent  when  Miss  Bessie  Darling 
appears  as  Lady  Macbeth"  in  the  sleep-walk- 
ing scene,  actually  barefooted.  This,  too,  in 
New  York,  with  the  mercury  down  near  zero. 

The  titles  to  plays  sometimes  form  subjects 
for  rather  startling  statements.  For  example, 
we  read  in  the  Chicago  News  Letter  that  the 
Wages  of  Sin  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the 
bills  of  all  concerned.  I  shall  be  more  consid- 
erate than  the  Nnus  Letter,  and  withold  the 
ladies'  names.  And  a  New  Y  ork  paper  raises  a 
hue  and  cry  by  announcing  that  a  Prisoner  for 
Ldfe  is  having  a  great  run. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  banquet  tendered 
to  Colonel  Mapleson  in  Chicago,  the  News  Letter 
says  that  in  delicate  compliment  to  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  the  table  was  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  lyre.  Nothing- could  have  been  more  hap- 
pily suggestive  and  appropriate. 

Edgar  Kelley's  Music  to  Macbeth  has  been 
produced  in  Oakland,  where,  as  everywhere,  it 
has  called  out  the  warmest  admiration  from 
musical  critics. 

At  the  Bush  Street  a  new  drama,  Wife  and 
Child,  is  in  preparation.  Dorothy, 


THE  ARTISTS. 


The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association 
is  sure  to  bring  out  some  work  that  will  be  worth 
going  to  see.  A  few  of  the  artists  who  contem- 
plate hanging  pictures  already  have  in  hand 
studies  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  which  they 
intend  to  display  on  the  Association's  walls, 
and  others  on  whom  no  reliance  has  been  placed 
on  former  occasions  have  promised  to  make  the 
effort  of  their  lives  in  producing  a  presentable 
canvas.  No  work  will  be  admitted  after  the  4th 
of  April,  as  the  reception,  usually  given  one  day 
before  the  opening  of  an  exhibition,  takes  place 
on  the  7th  proximo.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  enough  new  work  will  be  sent  in  to  till  all 
the  available  space;  but  I  cannot  see  how  the 
few  borrowed  pictures  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  place  upon  the  walls  will  detract,  in  any  way, 
from  the  drawing  power  of  the  exhibition.  If  it 
were  possible  to  secure  "  The  Last  Spike, 1'he 
Artist's  Dream,"  or  some  of  the  older  pictures 
of  Hill,  Tavemicr,  and  other  artists  who  are  not 
likely  to  exhibit  anything  this  time,  I  am  sure 
much  interest  would  be  substituted  for  what  I 
am  grieved  to  confess  has  been  of  late  years  but 
a  listless  feeling  for  the  success  of  art  exhibi- 
tions, so  far  as  the  public  have  been  concerned. 
Past  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  secure  the  loan  of  large  pictures  of 
great  value  from  our  wealthy  citizens,  on  account 
of  the  risk  attending  their  removal;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller  canvases  which  would 
suffer  no  injury  from  hanging  or  rehanging,  and 
which  the  public  would  be  very  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  ol  seeing.  Many  of  these  are  by 
celebrated  artists  in  the  East  and  in  Europe. 
Surely,  no  better  use  could  be  made  of  them  than 
to  place  them  where  Lhey  will  do  the  "greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number."  But.  ol  course, 
any  one  who  offers  strenuous  objection  to  hav- 
ing his  household  treasures  exposed  in  public  is 
welcome  to  his  opinion,  and  can  keep  his  good 
things  all  to  himself,  if  he  chooses. 

It  is  really  too  bad,  however,  that  we  do  not 
have  more  loan  exhibitions.  The  general  pub- 
lic see  so  very  little  of  art,  except  in  the  way  of 
illustrated  fence  advertising,  and  the  chromo 
cards  issued  by  the  cigarette  manufacturers, 
whisky  bottlers  and  insurance  companies.  In 
Europe  the  humblest  street  peddler  or  flower 
girl  can  walk  through  galleries  where  are  dis- 
played works  by  the  greatest  masters,  old  and 
new.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  we  will  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  offer  such  advantages  for 
art  education  and  improvement  in  public  taste 
for  many  years,  but  the  deficiency  now  so  appar- 
ent could  be  partially  remedied  by  occasional 
free  loan  exhibitions.  The  artists  could  con- 
tribute to  such  displays  by  adding  some  of  their 
unsalable  studio  work.  Whether  unframcd  or 
unfinished,  the  public  would  not  be  expected  to 
care  a  great  deal.  A  number  of  our  men  of  capi- 
tal have  given  books  to  the  Free  Library.  If 
thev  would  interest  themselves  as  much  in  es- 
tablishing a  free  art  gallery  they  would  probably 
live  to  see  great  results  grow  out  of  their  public 
spirit  and  benevolence. 

Our  water-colorists  have  been  startled  by  the 
recent  exhibition  of  Mme.  C.  A.  L'Aubiniere, 
and  all  who  have  visited  Morris's  of  late  and 
seen  "In  the  Gloaming,"  "  The  Haymaker,"  and 
"Japanese  Tea"  have  been  profuse  in  their 
praise  of  that  lady's  skill  in  handling  color  and 
her  mastery  of  delineation.  The  work  is  given 
such  a  finish,  and  the  lines  are  so  smooth,  that 
one  wonders  if  it  can  be  water-color,  after  all. 
The  artist  has  in  her  studio  a  more  perfect  work 
than  any  she  has  yet  displayed  to  the  public.  It 
is  the  interior  of  a  Colorado  cabin,  and  is  called 
"  The  Hunter's  Return."  A  rough  backwoods- 
man is  hanging  slaughtered  deer  from  the  rafters 
overhead,  while  his  daughter,  in  the  foreground, 
is  sitting  on  a  rude  bench,  fondling  the  neck  of  a 
slain  doe.  The  picture  is  full  of  homely  interest, 
while  the  treatment  of  the  subject  shows  a  good 
sense  of  color  and  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
.work  undertaken.  "In  the  Gloaming"  repre- 
sents a  rustic  maiden  pensively  watching  the 
shadows  fall  over  a  wooded  landscape,  while  she 
stands  on  a  little  slope,  amid  tall  grass  and  wild- 
flowers.  The  picture  has  not  been  hung  to  ad- 
vantage. It  should  not  be  in  so  strong  a  light. 
"  In  the  Gloaming,"  placed  under  a  bright  sun- 
light effect,  is  robbed  of  half  its  interest  and 
romance, 

M.  L'Aubiniere, •  the  versatile  painter  of 
whom  I  have  made  mention  two  or  three  times 
of  late,  has  a  new  thing  in  landscape,  called 
"  An  Autumn  Mist."  There  is  a  bit  of  running 
water  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  high  dis- 
tance is  Pike's  Peak,  under  a  somber  cloud  ef- 
fect. M.  L'Aubiniere  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  any  particular  style  of  art  work,  for  in 
the  same  studio  with  the  "  Autumn  Mist,"  with 
its  broad  treatment  of  sky,  mountain  and  hill- 
side, is  a  study  of  a  marsh  painted  in  the 
smoothest  and  most  quiet  manner.  M.  and 
Mme.  L'Aubiniere  are  preparing  illustrations  for 
a  book  of  travels  around  the  world. 

Mrs.  General  Kautz,  of  Angel  Island,  has  a 
striking  bit  of  Norwegian  coast  scenery  on  ex- 
hibition at  Fred  Yates's  studio.  There  is  a 
strip  of  salt  water,  a  little  steamer,  some  rocks 
on  the  right,  and  a  bold  headland  beyond.  Mrs. 
Kautz  is  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
rocks,  and  in  this  scene  one  feels  the  openness 
and  freedom  of  nature  more  than  in  other  works 
of  hers  on  similar  subjects. 

Robinson  has  finished  his  "  Yoscmite  from 
Inspiration  Point, "a  presentation  of  the  familiar 
scene  of  El  Capital)  and  the  neighboring  heights, 
which  is  exquisite  in  color,  and  has  not  failed  for 
lack  of  careful  treatment,  though  the  effect  is  by 
no  means  studied  or  stiff.  Robinson  keeps  on 
painting  Yoscmite  with  a  fervor  that  stamps  him  a 
true  lover  of  nature  and  the  improvement  which 
has  steadily  marked  his  pictures  from  the  start 
is  an  evidence  of  what  conscientious  work  will 
do  for  an  artist  of  his  abilities. 

Holdrege  contemplates  a  visit  to  Austin  creek 
in  a  few  weeks. 

A  notable  art  sale  will  occur  on  the  12th  in- 
stant. Messrs.  Morris  &  Kennedy  will  on  that 
date  sell  by  auction  their  colletion  of  paintings. 
The  pictures  are  now  cn  exhibition  at  their  gal- 
lery, No.  12  Post  street,  and  will  well  repay  a 
visit,  Midas. 


A.  W.  Myer,  1014  Market  street,  manufai. 
turing  jeweler,  does  the  best  work  in  the  city. 
Fine  watch  repairing  a  specialty. 


IMPORTANT 

ART  SALE. 

MESSRS.  MORRIS  &  KENNEDY 


Have  determined  to  sell  th.-ir  present 
collection  of 


PAINTINGS 

BY  AUCTION, 

ON  THURSDAY  MARCH  12,  1885. 

Tin-  Painting!  an-  now  on  exhibition  at  their  Art  Gal- 
lery, No.  21  l'ust  street. 

MORRIS  &  KKNNKDY. 
San  Francisco,  March  ?,  1885. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  and  24  GEARY.] 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    TINT    THE    WORLD  ! 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Cam.  Ofthn, 
Stay  Lono, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Tukchasb. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 

tflT  Ol'RN   F.VKNINr.s  "tRCI 


ALFALFA  FRUIT_AND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The   Many   Ureal    Advantage*  ol  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  so  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands. .  $ro  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

drain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unk- 
QUALBD  ARTESIAN  BELT  that  has  become  so  famous. 
Wc  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MILLER  A  K!VI  I»P, 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  .A.ND  JOB  PEINTKR 
518  <  lit)  street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

313  Front  Street,  S.  E.  t  or.  t'onimerelal, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamp*. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-uroof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  calf  on 

11  UX1  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 
 C.  B.  I'ARCKLLS,  Manager. 

LEMP'S  ST._LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  \VM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Buah  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HIE  GREEN-COATED  SOLDIER. 


Many  a  long  year  ago,  three  or  four  regiments  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers  were  encamped  on  a  flat,  sandy  plain  upon 
the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  not  far  from  a  new 
town  which  had  just  been  built  at  the  mouth  6f  the  river 
Neva,  and  called  St.  Petersburg.  The  sun  was  beginning 
to  set;  and  the  men,  having  finished  their  marching  and 
exercising,  were  having  a  rest  after  the  day's  work,  or  be- 
ginning to  get  their  supper  ready. 

Most  of  them  were  strong  and  sturdy  fellows,  who 
looked  as  if  they  could  stand  a  good  deal  ol  hard  work, 
and  hard  fighting,  too,  before  giving  in.  But  they  certainly 
did  not  wear  a  very  soldier-like  appearance,  for  all  that. 
They  moved  heavily  and  clumsily,  and  handled  their  mus- 
kets as  if  they  had  been  more  used  to  plows  and  spades 
than  weapons  of  war. 

Awkward  though  they  seemed,  however,  these  very  men 
were  to  be  able,  only  a  few  years  later,  to  give  King 
Charles,  of  Sweden,  (who  was  then  thought  to  be  the  best 
soldier  alive)  such  a  beating  that  neither  he  nor  his  army 
ever  meddled  with  Russia  again.  But,  as  they  were  now, 
they  made  a  poor  figure  enough;  and  so,  no  doubt, 
thought  a  big,  red-haired  man  in  Russian  uniform,  who, 
w  ith  his  arms  folded  on  his  broad  chest  and  a  scornful 
smile  on  his  face,  was  watching  half  a  dozen  of  them 
light  a  fire. 

"Pretty  fellows  you  are  to  call  yourselves  soldiers!" 
cried  he,  in  broken  Russian,  "when  you  can  hardly  tell 
the  butt  of  a  gun  from  its  muzzle,  and  don't  even  know- 
how  to  kindle  a  fire  yet.  We  manage  things  better  in 
Silesia,  where  I  was  born  and  bred !  " 

"  Well,  if  your  country  is  so  much  better  than  ours, 
why  didn't  you  stay  there?"  asked  one  of  the  Russian  re- 
cruits, sulkily. 

"  Because  I  was  wanted  here  to  make  you  Russian  lub- 
bers into  soldiers,"  answered  the  Silesian,  fiercely;  "and 
a  mighty  hard  job  it  is." 

The  recruit  muttered  something  between  his  teeth,  but 
did  not  venture  to  make  any  direct  reply;  for  this  Sile- 
sian, Michael  Kratsch,  was  a  noted  bully,  and  the  strong- 
est man  in  the  regiment,  and  any  one  who  tried  to  argue 
with  him  generally  ended  by  getting  a  broken  head  for 
his  pains. 

Vv  hile  Kratsch  was  still  fuming  at  finding  no  one  to 
vent  his  anger  upon,  a  little  drummer-boy,  coming  past 
with  a  pan  of  water  much  too  heavy  for  his  thin  arms, 
stumbled  against  him  by  accident.  Like  lightning,  Big 
Michael  faced  round  and  dealt  the  poor  little  fellow  a 
kick  which  sent  him  to  the  ground,  screaming  with  pain, 
and  causing  him  to  spill  every  drop)  of  the  precious  water 
that  had  cost  so  much  trouble  to  bring. 

An  angry  murmur  ran  through  the  group  of  Russians, 
and  the  Silesian  turned  savagely  upon  them. 

"What  are  you  growling  at,  dogs?  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me,  say  it  out.  You  ought  to  know  by 
this  time,  I  should  think,  that  one  honest  Silesian  is  a 
match  for  half  a  dozen  such  as  you  !  " 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?"  asked  a  deep  voice 
behind  him. 

Every  one  looked  round  with  a  start ;  for  nobody  had 
noticed  a  soldier  standing  near  the  group,  and  listening 
to  the  Silesian's  boastful  talk  with  a  smile. 

The  new-comer  picked  up  the  little  drummer-boy  very 
tenderly,  refilled  his  can  from  a  bucket  that  stood  near, 
and  sent  him  away  rejoicing.  Then  he  came  slowly  up  to 
the  tall  Silesian,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

Kratsch  eyed  the  stranger  from  head  to  foot,  and  did 
not  altogether  like  the  looks  of  him.  His  dress  was  noth- 
ing very  grand,  to  he  sure,  being  simply  the  plain  green 
coat  of  a  Russian  private,  so  soiled  and  threadbare  that 
an  old-clothes  man  would  scarcely  have  taken  it  as  a  gift. 
But  he  was  as  tall  as  Big  Michael  himself,  w  hile  his  huge 
limbs  and  brawny  chest  made  such  a  show  of  strength 
that  most  people  would  have  thought  it  much  better  to 
shake  hands  with  him  than  to  fight  him. 

"  So,"  said  the  green-coated  man,  quietly,  "  one  Sile- 
sian is  a  match  for  half  a  dozen  Russians,  eh?  Well,  I 
can  see  that  he's  their  match  at  bragging,  anyhow  ! " 

The  Russians  chuckled  at  this  unexpected  hit,  and  one 
of  them  laughed  outright.  Kratsch's  face  flushed  purple 
with  rage,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  just  about  to  fly 
at  the  speaker's  throat.  But  there  was  something  in  the 
stranger's  bearing,  and  in  the  calm,  steadfast  glance  of  his 
keen,  black  eye,  which  cowed  the  fierce  soldier,  who  drew 
back  with  a  sullen  growl. 

"  Well,"  said  Greencoat,  quietly,  "  we  Russians  have  a 
saying  that  corn  doesn't  grow  by  talking.  If  you  are  a 
match,  as  you  say,  for  any  half-dozen  of  us,  let  us  see 
what  you  can  do?" 

"  Could  you  throw  that  stone  further  than  I  can?" 
asked  the  Silesian,  pointing  to  a  heavy  stone  at  his  feet. 

"  I  can  better  answer  that  when  I  hal%  seen  you  throw 
it,"  said  Greencoat,  as  coolly  as  ever. 

Michael  Kratsch  threw  off  his  coat,  and  baring  an  arm 
as  thick  as  an  ordinary  man's  knee,  hurled  the  stone  seven 
good  yards  away. 

The  unknown  threw,  in  his  turn,  so  carelessly  that  he 
seemed  hardly  to  exert  himself;  yet  the  stone  fell  more 
than  a  foot  beyond  Kratsch's  mark. 

The  Russians  raised  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  Michael's 
face  grew  black  as  midnight. 

"Are  you  as  nimble  with  your  feet  as  with  your  hands?  " 
growled  he,  through  his  set  teeth. 

"  Try,"  said  Greencoat,  simply. 

Kratsch  pointed  to  a  broad  ditch  a  little  way  behind 
them,  and,  taking  a  short  run,  shot  through  the  air  like  an 
arrow.  The  ditch  was  fully  fifteen  feet  wide  from  bank  to 
bank,  yet  he  alighted  several  inches  beyond  it. 

"  Pretty  fair,"  said  the  unknown,  smiling;  "  but  I  think 
I  can  match  it." 

And  so  he  did,  for  his  leap  overpassed  Kratsch's  by  six 

_hes  at  least.  At  the  sight  of  the  heavy  Russian  faces 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear  over  his  discomfiture,  the  Sile- 
sian's eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  You  haven't  done  with  me  yet,"  he  roared,  "smart 


though  you  think  yourself.    Dare  you  wrestle  a  fall  with 

me?" 

Without  a  word,  the  stranger  threw  off  his  coat  and 
stepped  forward. 

It  was  a  grand  and  terrible  sight  to  see  the  two  giants 
strain  their  mighty  limbs  and  seize  each  other  with  their 
iron  arms,  both  faces  growing  suddenly  hard  and  stern  as 
they  grappled.  Every  man  among  the  lookers-on  held 
his  breath  as  that  great  struggle  began. 

Thrice  did  the  Silesian  make  a  tremendous  effort  to 
throw  his  enemy  with  a  strength  that  seemed  able  to  tear 
up  an  oak  by  the  roots.  But  the  Russian,  though  shaken, 
stubbornly  kept  his  feet,  until  Kratsch  paused,  breathless 
and  utterly  spent. 

Then  the  watching  eyes  all  around  saw  the  stranger's 
arms  tighten  suddenly,  and  Big  Michael's  huge,  broad 
back  bend  slowly  in.  Furiously,  he  struggled  against  the 
overmastering  clutch,  but  he  had  no  more  chance  than 
an  ox  in  the  coils  of  a  boa.  At  last  the  unknown  lifted 
him  fairly  off  his  feet,  and  hurled  him  backward  with 
such  force  that  he  fell  with  a  dull  crash  against  a  large 
stone  behind  him,  and  lay  stunned  and  motionless. 

Just  then  was  heard  a  cry  of  "There  he  is!  there  he 
is! "and  several  richly  dressed  men,  running  up  to  the 
spot,  bowed  reverently  to  the  green-coated  soldier. 

"  We  have  been  looking  for  your  Majesty,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  to  give  you  these  dispatches,  which  a  courier  has 
just  brought  from  Moscow." 

At  the  word  "  Majesty,"  the  Russian  recruits  all  fell  on 
their  knees,  considerably  startled  to  find  that  this  shabby- 
coated  private  was  no  other  than  the  Czar  himself,  Peter 
the  Great,  of  Russia. 

"  Up  w  ith  you,  lads  ! "  cried  Peter.  "  Kneel  to  no  one 
but  God.  You  are  Russian  soldiers,  and  I'm  your  gen- 
eral— that's  all." 

Then  he  turned  to  Kratsch,  who  lay  groaning  on  the 
ground,  with  his  left  arm  broken. 

"I'll  forgive  thee  this  time,  fellow,"  said  the  Czar; 
"  but  it  ever  I  catch  thee  ill-treating  a  child  again,  look 
out !  As  for  these  soldiers  of  mine  at  whom  you  laugh, 
within  five  years  they  shall  be  the  wonder  of  all  Europe." 

And  so  they  were. — Harper's  Young  People. 


FLOWERS  WITHOUT  FRUIT. 


Prune  thou  thy  words;  the  thoughts  control 

That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng; 
Thy  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft,  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears, 

Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed, 
Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 

Which  bloom  their  hour,  and  fade.  ' 

John  Henry  Xcwman. 


YATES  AND  THACKERAY. 


In  London  Ton<n  Talk  of  the  date  of  June  12,  1858,  was 
an  article  descriptive  of  Thackeray,  quite  in  the  style  of 
the  London  World  of  to-day.  That  the  portrait  was  true 
to  the  life  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Had  it  not  been 
the  work  of  an  artist  clever  with  his  pen  it  could  not  have 
so  roused  the  resentment  of  its  subject.  This  single  ex- 
tract will  explain  why  the  publication  was,  to  say  the 
least,  very  distasteful : 

"  No  one  meeting  him  (Thackeray)  could  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  him  a  gentleman ;  his  bearing  is  cold  and  unin- 
viting, his  style  of  conversation  either  openly  cynical  or 
affectedly  good-natured  and  benevolent;  his  bonhomie  is 
forced,  his  wit  is  biting,  his  pride  easily  touched;  but  his 
appearance  is  invariably  that  of  the  cool,  suave,  well-bred 
gentleman,  who,  whatever  may  be  rankling  within,  suffers 
no  surface  display  of  his  emotion.  .  .  .  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  his  success  is  on  the  wane.  .  .  .  Moreover,  there 
is  a  want  of  heart  in  all  he  writes,  which  is  not  to  be  bal- 
anced by  the  most  brilliant  sarcasm  and  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart." 

The  strangest  and  bitterest  part  of  the  article  by  impli- 
cation accused  Thackeray  of  insincerity  in  his  relations 
with  the  reading  and  lecture-room  public,  asserting  that 
"  No  one  succeeds  better  than  Mr.  Thackeray  in  cutting 
his  coat  according  to  his  cloth."  Thackeray,  two  days 
after  the  article  appeared,  wrote  Mr.  Yates  a  long  letter, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said: 

"  We  meet  at  a  club  (the  Garrick),  where,  before  you 
were  born,  I  believe,  I  and  other  gentlemen  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  talking,  without  any  idea  that  our  conver- 
sation should  supply  paragraphs  for  professional  venders 
of '  Literary  Talk  ' ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  out  of  that 
club  I  have  ever  exchanged  six  words  with  you.  Allow 
me  to  inform  you  that  the  talk  which  you  have  heard 
there  is  not  intended  for  newspaper  remark,  and  to  beg — 
as  I  have  a  right  to  do — that  you  will  refrain  from  print- 
ing comments  upon  my  private  conversations;  that  you 
will  forego  discussion,  however  blundering,  on  my  private 
affairs,  and  that  you  will  henceforth  please  to  consider 
any  question  of  my  personal  truth  out  of  the  province  of 
your  criticism." 

Poor  Thackeray!  To  begin  with,  he  was  "mad," 
"mad  as  a  March  hare."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that.  One  could  guess  it  from  a  knowledge  of  the  man 
and  the  provocation,  even  if  his  letter  was  not  in  evi- 
dence. But  whatever  could  he  do  were  he  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enterprising  Chicago  reporter  of  to-day? 
Even  if  Thackeray  had  talked  with  gentlemen  in  the 
Garrick  before  Yates  was  born,  it  is  still  painfully  evident 
that  the  latter  was  too  soon  and  too  enterprising  for  his 
latitude  and  his  generation. 

Finally,  Thackeray  submitted  to  his  club  whether  the 
publication  of  such  articles  would  not  be  "  fatal  to  the 
comfort  of  the  club,  and  intolerable  in  a  society  of  gentle- 
men."  The  committee  to  whom  the  question  was  rele- 


gated decided  that  Yates  must  apologize  or  leave  the 
club.  And  the  identity  of  the  Yates  of  1885  with  the 
Yates  of  1858  is  easily  established  by  the  fact  that  he  vig- 
orously contested  the  right  of  the  club,  through  this  com- 
mittee, to  concern  itself  with  the  matter  at  all.  As  all 
sorts  of  suits  at  law  and  no  end  of  further  bother  were 
threatened,  Charles  Dickens  came  to  the  front  as  a  peace- 
maker, appearing  as  Yates's  friend,  in  a  letter  to  Thack- 
eray, "  with  the  hope  and  purpose  of  some  quiet  accom- 
modation of  this  deplorable  matter,  which  will  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  all  concerned."  Of  Yates  personally,  Dickens 
wrote  :  "  He  had  recently  done  me  a  manly  service  I  can 
never  forget,  in  some  private  distress  of  mine."  At  the 
end  of  his  communication  Dickens  wrote:  "You  will 
burn  this  letter,  and  I  will  burn  your  answer," — thus 
showing  that  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  "  Dear  Fisher"  epistle, 
of  fatal  political  notoriety,  was  a  plagiarist  from  England's 
greatest  novelist.  Further  correspondence  followed  be- 
tween Dickens  and  Thackeray,  the  final  result  of  which 
was  an  inevitable  coolness,  although  the  letters  of  one 
began  "  My  1  >ear  Thackeray,"  and  the  other  "  Dear 
Dickens."  A  full  reconciliation  took  place  only  a  brief 
time  before  Thackeray  was  found  in  his  last  sleep,  on 
December  24,  186^,  of  which  coming  together  again  Rich- 
ard H.  Stoddard  says,  in  his  delightful  Anecdotal  Biogra- 
phies of  the  two  men,  "  The  two  great  authors  met  by 
accident,  in  the  lobby  of  a  club.  They  suddenly  turned 
and  saw  each  other,  and  the  unrestrained  impulse  of  both 
was  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  forgiveness  and  fellowship. 
With  that  hearty  grasp  the  difference  which  estranged 
them  ceased  forever." — Winthrop,  in  New  York  Graphic. 


ASTRONOMER  NYE  ON  THE  SUN. 


This  luminous  body  is  92,000,000  miles  from  the  earth, 
though  there  have  been  mornings  this  winter  when  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  further  than  that.  A  railway  train 
going  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour  would  be  263  years 
going  there,  to  say  nothing  of  stopping  for  fuel  or  water, 
or  stopping  on  side-tracks  to  wait  for  freight  trains  to 
pass.  Several  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a  slight 
error  had  been  made  in  the  calculation  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  and  owing  to  a  misplaced 
logarithm,  or  something  of  that  kind,  a  mistake  of  3,000,- 
000  miles  was  made  in  the  result.  People  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  such  matters.  Supposing  that  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  old  time-table  a  man 
should  start  out  with  only  provisions  sufficient  to  take 
him  89,000,000  miles,  and  should  then  find  out  that  3,- 
000,000  miles  still  stretched  out  ahead  of  him.  He  would 
then  have  to  buy  fresh  figs  of  the  train  boy  in  order  to 
sustain  lite.  Think  of  buying  nice  fresh  figs  on  a  train 
that  had  been  en  route  250  years ! 

Imagine  a  train  boy  starting  out  at  ten  years  of  age, 
and  perishing  at  the  age  of  60  years,  with  only  one-fifth  of 
his  journey  accomplished.  Think  of  five  train  boys,  one 
after  the  other,  dying  of  old  age  on  the  way,  and  the 
train  at  last  pulling  slowly  into  the  depot,  with'not  a  liv- 
ing thing  on  board  except  the  worms  in  the  "  nice  eating 
apples!" 

The  sun  cannot  be  examined  through  an  ordinary  tele- 
scope with  impunity.  Only  one  man  ever  tried  that,  and 
he  is  now  wearing  a  glass  eye  that  cost  him  nine  dollars'. 

If  you  examine  the  sun  through  an  ordinary  solar  mi- 
croscope, you  discover  that  it  has  a  curdled  or  mottled 
appearance,  as  though  suffering  from  biliousness.  It  is 
also  marked  here  and  there  by  long  streaks  of  light  called 
facula?,  which  look  like  foam  flecks  below  a  cataract.  The 
spots  on  the  sun  vary  from  minute  pores  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  school  district  to  spots  one  hundred  thousand 
miles  in  diameter,  visible  to  the  nude  eye.  The  center 
of  these  spots  is  as  black  as  a  biunette  cat,  and  is  called 
the  umbra,  so  called  because  it  resembles  an  umbrella. 
The  next  circle  is  less  dark,  and  is  called  the  penumbra, 
because  it  so  closely  resembles  the  penumbra. 

There  are  many  theories  regarding  these  spots,  but  to 
be  perfectly  candid  with  the  gentle  reader,  neither  Pro- 
fessor Proctor  nor  myself  can  tell  exactly  w  hat  they  are. 
If  we  could  get  a  little  closer,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
could  speak  more  definitely.  My  own  theory  is  that  they 
are  either — first,  open-air  caucuses  held  by  the  colored 
people  of  the  sun ;  or,  second,  they  may  be  the  dark  horse 
in  the  campaign;  or,  third,  they  may  be  the  spots  knocked 
off  the  defeated  candidate  by  the  opposition. 

Frankly,  however,  I  do  not  believe  either  of  these 
theories  to  be  tenable.  Professor  Proctor  sneers  at  these 
theories,  also,  on  the  ground  that  these  spots  do  not  appear 
to  revolve  so  fast  as  the  sun.  This,  however,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  explain  upon  the  theory  that  this  might  be  the 
result  of  delays  in  the  returns.  However,  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  speculative  Science  is  filled  with  the  intangi- 
ble. 

The  sun  revolves  on  his  or  her  axletree,  as  the  case  may 
be,  once  in  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  of  our  days,  so 
that  a  man  would  have  almost  two  years  to  pay  a  thirty- 
day  note.  We  should  so  live  that  when  we  come  to  die 
we  may  go  at  once  to  the  sun. 

The  sun  is  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat  for  our 
earth.  If  the  sun  were  to  go  somewhere  for  a  few  weeks 
for  relaxation  and  rest  it  would  be  a  cold  day  for  us.  The 
moon,  too,  would  be  useless,  for  she  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  sun.  Animal  life  would  soon  cease,  and  real  es- 
tate would  become  depressed  in  price.  We  owe  very 
much  of  our  enjoyment  to  the  sun,  and  not  many  years 
ago  there  were  a  large  number  of  people  who  worshiped 
the  sun.  When  a  man  showed  signs  of  emotional  insan- 
ity they  took  him  upon  the  observatory  of  the  temple  and 
sacrificed  him  to  the  sun.  They  were  a  very  prosperous 
and  happy  people.  If  the  conqueror  had  not  come  among 
them  with  civilization  and  guns  and  grand  juries  they 
would  have  been  very  happy  indeed. — Lowell  Bell. 


It  is  denied  that  a  bill  will  shortly  be  presented  in  Con- 

Sess  to  amend  a  certain  proverb  to  "A  Fair  Exchange  Is 
0  Bribery." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


IS 


A  SOLITARY  SENATE. 


In  1866,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Recon- 
struction act,  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas  as- 
sembled in  what  became  known  as  the  rebel  ses- 
sion. Expecting  trouble  the  "rebel  session" 
adjourned  in  March,  with  a  view  of  meeting 
again  the  1st  of  May.  In  the  meantime,  General 
Ord  received  instructions  to  prohibit  the  reas- 
sembling of  the  men  who,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  had  no  right  to  enact 
laws.  Nearly  all  of  the  members  yielded  to  the 
military  mandamus,  but  a  few  headstrong  states- 
men, knowing  that  the  country  demanded  their 
services,  convened  upon  the  arrival  of  the  proper 
time.  The  State  House  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers,  but  the  determined  Legislature  met  in 
General  Newton's  law  office.  John  R.  Fellows, 
now  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  and  as- 
sistant District  Attorney  of  that  city,  was  the 
only  Senator  present.  Entering  the  little  room 
set  apart  for  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fellows  took  his 
place  behind  a  desk,  struck  the  board  with  a 
horse  shoe  and  said  : 

"  The  Senate  will  come  to  order.  As  the 
chaplain  is  not  present,  Mr.  Fellows,  you  will 
please  offer  a  prayer." 

Then  Mr.  Fellows  prayed. 

"Mr.  Fellows,"  said  Mr.  Fellows,  "will  you 
please  act  as  Sergeant-at-arms?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answering  himself. 

"As  the  Secretary  is  not  present,  Mr.  Fellows, 
you  will  have  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  of- 
ficer." 

"All  right,  sir." 

"Read  the  proceedings  of  the  last  day's  ses- 
sion." 

Mr.  Fellows  read,  and  then  moved  that  the 
journal  stand  approved. 

"Any  objections,  gentlemen?" 

There  being  no  objections,  the  journal  was 
approved. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Fellows,  "I  see 
that  the  janitor  is  not  present.  We  need  a 
bucket  of  fresh  water." 

"Mr.  Fallows,"  said  Mr.  Fellows,  "I  will 
appoint  you  to  discharge  the  duties  of  janitor." 

Mr.  Fallows  brought  a  bucket  of  water. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  ready  for  business." 

Just  then  some  one  looked  in  and  said,  "Come 
on,  John,  and  let's  get  a  drink." 

"  Second  the  motion,"  said  Mr.  Fellows;  and 
then,  turning  with  the  gravity  for  which  he  is 
noted,  continued  : 

"  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  and  take  a  drink.  All  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  ay." 

Contrary,  no. 
"The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  Senate  will  ad- 
journ." 

A  few  moments  later  the  Senate  was  again 
called  to  order,  and  the  transaction  of  business 
begun  in  regular  form. 

The  commander  of  the  post  hearing  that  the 
Legislature  had  met  in  violation  of  his  orders, 
sent  a  file  of  soldiers  with  orders  to  arrest  the 
members  and  to  bring  them  to  headquarters. 
The  lower  house,  consisting  of  five  members,  hail 
adjourned  when  the  soldiers  arrived,  but  the 
Senate  was  still  in  session,  deep  in  a  discussion 
pending  the  passage  of  a  bill  amending  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  state.  Mr.  Fellows  was  arrested 
and  taken  before  General  Ord. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir?  "  asked  the  General. 

"The  Senate  of  Arkansas." 

"A  member  of  the  rebel  Legislature,  eh?  Cap- 
tain," addressing  an  officer,  "  where  are  the 
other  members? 

"This  was  the  only  one  we  found,  General. 
He  had  assembled  and  organized  himself  into 
the  Senate,  and  was  discussing  a  bill  when  we 
arrested  him." 

"  Have  you  got  the  bill  ? '' 

"Yes,  sir;  here  it  is,"  producing  the  docu- 
ment. 

The  Genera.1,  after  reading  the  bill,  said  :  "  A 
very  good  idea,  Mr.  Senate.  Now,  sir,  what  is 
your  opinion;  do  you  think  it  would  have 
passed?  " 

"  I  think  that  its  chances  were  good,"  replied 
Mr.  Fellows. 

"You  are,  no  doubt,  a  wise  legislator.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Senate,  do  you  ever  drink  any- 
thing?'' 

Mr.  Fellows  said  that  his  most  imtimate 
friends  had  known  him  to  drink. 

"  Captain,"  continued  the  General,  pull  out 
that  jug.  Drink,  sir,  and  then  we  will  go  down 
and  pass  the  bill." 

Several  years  afterwards,  when  reconstruction 
had  been  affected,  Fellows's  bill  was  taken  up, 
passed  without  trouble  and  is  now  a  law.—  Opie 
P.  Read,  in  New  York  Mercury. 


GAMBLING  AT  LONDON  CLUBS. 


One  who  has  evidently  acquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  club  gambling  and  card  sharping 
from  rueful  experience,  writes :  To  listen  to 
the  conversation  of  a  gambler  you  would  think 
he  never  won.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing: 
"Yes,  just  my  luck;  here  I  am  losing  again; 
but  it  serves  me  right,  for  I  swore  after  my  loss 
on  Tuesday  night,  I'd  never  touch  a  card  again. 
It's  simply  too  awful.  I  never  win!  Other 
fellows  have  a  turn  of  bad  luck,  and  then  the 
fickle  goddess  shines  on  them;  but  with  me 
never.  Upon  my  honor,  last  year  I  lost  more 
than  6,000/.;  I  daresay  you  won't  believe  it,  but 
I  did." 

Then,  to  any  one  replying,  "Oh!  come  now, 
I  heard  of  your  winning  l»st  night  two  or  three 
hundred,"  he  will  rejoin,  "By  jove!  it's  too  bad. 
Of  course  that's  got  all  over  the  place.  Yes, 
certainly  I  did  win  that ;  but  of  course  you 
never  heard  of  my  losing  eleven  hundred  only 
three  nights  before.  I  do  win  sometimes,  I  ad- 
mit;  but  it  is  invariably  when  I'm  playing  for 
comparatively  nothing;  when  I  have  piled  up 
the  agony  and  am  playing  fairly  high,  I  lose." 

That  is  a  pretty  faithful  report  of  the  usual 
conversation  of  a  professional  gambler.  There 
is  one  man  of  this  sort  whose  income,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  is  exactly  2,000/.  a  year;  and  he 
has  a  fine  house,  carriages,  horses— everything 
simply  perfect.  He  entertains  magnificently, 
lives  at  the  rate  of  quite  14,000/,  a  year;  and  he 


has  no  debts.  How  does  he  do  it?  The  reply 
is,  this  man — who  wishes  you  to  believe  he's  so 
desperately  unlucky — is  a  card  player.  He  will 
begin  playing  ecarte  a  pony  a  game,  and  a  pony 
on  the  rub — not  a  bad  stake  for  an  income  of 
2,000/.  a  year!  Later  on  he  will  get  into  big  fig- 
ures; it  will  be  100/.  a  game  and  100/.  the  rub; 
and  then  "the  best  out  of  three  games  for  a 
thousand,  and  we  stop."  Lastly,  it  is  "double 
or  quits,"  and  he  rises  winner  on  the  night  of 
some  thousands.  This  man  has,  too,  a  splendid 
zero.  It  is  this.  Early  in  the  evening  he  an- 
nounces that  he  must  go  home  early  ;  bis  wife  is 
ill,  and  he  has  promised  to  be  home  soon.  If  he 
is  a  winner  at  two  o'clock  he  rises,  looks  at  his 
watch,  is  astounded  to  see  the  hour — he  must  go 
at  once.  If  the  loser  wishes  him  to  remain  on 
and  give  him  a  chance,  he  replies,  "  No!  I  really 
can't  to-night  ;  I'll  give  you  your  revenge  any 
other  night,  old  fellow;  but  to-night  I  must  go 
home.  I  warned  you  before  we  began  that,  win 
or  lose,  I  must  stop,  as  my  wife  is  ill." 

All  this  looks  straight  enough;  but  is  it  so? 
No.  For  if  at  two  o'clock  this  man  is  a  loser  he 
not  only  sticks  on  till  he  has  got  back  his  los- 
ings but  waits  till  he  has  put  on  a  few  hundreds 
to  the  good.  It  may  be  thought  this  game  could 
only  be  played  a  few  times.  I  myself  have  seen 
it  successfully  performed  fifty  times. 

Quite  the  prince  of  sharpers  is  a  man  who  has 
been  at  the  work  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  is  a 
past-master  in  the  art.  He  is  a  member  of  lots 
of  clubs,  and  I  have  heard  it  computed  that  he 
must  have  landed  over  ^50,000  at  the  least.  He 
is  assisted  by  a  more  or  less  attractive  wife,  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  falling  in  love  with  her 
that  one  poor  fellow,  some  live  years  ago,  lost 


more  than  /,  S, 000  at  ecarte  at  one  sitting,  at  his 
rooms  at  Brighton.  The  lucky  winner  of  this 
sum  began  with  no  income  at  all;  and  yet  up-to 


the  lime  he  married  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  quite 
/,3,ooo  a  year.  His  wife  has  an  income  of  a  few 
hundreds,  and  he  now  manages  to  live  quite  en 
millionaire.  At  Paris  he  is  well  known;  his 
wife's  arrival,  and  her  dresses,  are  described  in 
f.e  Boulevard,  Gil  Bids,  and  similar  papers.  He 
has  made  various  paying  trips  to  gambling 
places  abroad,  where,  when  he  has  picked  up 
men  who  won  at  the  tables,  his  wife  would  in- 
vite them  in  "to  supper  and  a  smoke";  and 
then  he  and  his  confederates  skinned  them.—  St. 
James's  Gazette. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Coudwv  ( discharging  revolver  at  his  plate  in  a 
frontier  restaurant ).  Waiter,  I  have  killed  that 
piece  of  beef.  Take  it  and  cook  it.  I  want  it 
dead,  if  I  did  order  it  rare. 


We  were  three  who  sailed  at  morn  together, 
'Neath  the  dappled,  lustrous,  exquisite  sky, 

Singing  a  rich  old  Normandie  ballad — 
Maud,  Friendship  and  I. 

We  were  three  who  came  back  at  eve  together, 
All  silently,  breathing  never  a  word; 

Still  Maud  and  I  in  the  boat  were  sailing, 
But  Love  was  the  third! 

Flora  K.  Stevens,  in  Current. 


Crabb  Robinson  said  that  Goethe  never  had 
an  affliction  which  he  did  not  turn  into  a  poem. 
And  every  living  editor  will  tell  you  that  no 
buckling  poetic  genius  ever  had  a  poem  which 
he  did  not  turn  into  an  aflliction. 


Nora  is  pretty, 
Nora  is  witty, 

Witty  and  pretty  as  pretty  can  be! 
She's  the  completest 
Of  girls,  and  the  neatest, 
The  brightest  and  sweetest; 
But  she  s  not  for  me, 
Mavourneen  I 

Nora,  be  still,  you  ! 

Nora,  why  will  you 

Be  witty  and  pretty  as  pretty  can  be; 

So  strong  and  so  slender, 

So  haughty  and  tender, 

So  sweet  in  your  splendor — 

And  yet  not  for  me? 

Mavourneen  !        T.  B.  Aldrich. 


"Madam,"  said  a  woman,  addressing  the  mat- 
ron of  a  charity  hospital,  "can  you  lend  me 
eight  ragged  children  this  afternoon?"  "  Eight 
ragged  children!  What  do  you  want  with 
them?"  "Well,  you  see,  my  husband  is  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  I  want  to  get  him  pardoned. 
I  want  the  children  to  go  with  me  when  I  call  on 
the  Governor." — Arkansaiv  Traveler. 


Into  the  glowing  grate  he  gazed 

In  silent  meditation, 
Until  her  eyes  the  maiden  raised, 

And  said:  "  What's  osculation?" 

The  lover  slowly  bent  his  head, 

And  with  some  trepidation 
He  kissed  her  on  the  lips,  and  said: 

"Sweet  love,  that's  osculation." 

Then,  while  her  heart  went  pit-a-pat, 
Till  she  could  almost  hear  it, 

She  said  :  "  I  thought  it  must  be  that, 
Or  something  pretty  near  it." 

Toronto  Mail. 


"Am  Ion  the  right  road  to  the  village,"  de- 
manded a  traveler  of  an  old  darky  who  was  work- 
ing in  a  field.  "  Yaas,  sah,"  said  the  darky. 
The  traveler  pursued  his  way,  but  presently  re- 
turned, very  mad.  "I  say,  '  he  shouted  to  the 
old  fellow,  "what  did  you  mean  by  telling  me 
that  I  was  on  the  right  road  to  the  village?" 
"  I  tol'  yo'  de  truf,  deed  I  did,  boss,"  replied  the 
darky,  "but  yo'  tuk  de  wrong  direkshun,  sah." 


The  mantle  of  E.  A.  Sothern,  or  his  toga,  or 
whatever  actors  are  supposed  to  shed  when  they 
make  their  final  exit,  has  fallen  up  on  his  son 
Lytton  Sothern,  who  is  playing  "Dundreary"  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  seen  his  father 
in  the  part. 


C.  P^R.  R. 

TIME  SCHFDI  LE,  SI  SDAY,  SOV.  2  3, 1884. 

Ten  1  us  leave  and  arc  tine  to  arrive  at  San 
FraiK'iM'o  us  IoIIovvn: 
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DESTINATION. 


. Calistoga  and  Napa. 
.  Colfax  


.Delta,  Redding  Mid  Portland.. 

1  Demingi  EI  Paso  |  Express. . . 

(and  K.ist  I  Emigrant  .. 

•  Gall  and  lone  via  Livermore  .. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.Los  Angeles  and  South  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  

.  Martinez  


.Marysville  ami  C'hico  

J  Mojave  and  East  |  Express. . , 
I      "        "      "    (  Emigrant 
.  N  iles  and  Ilaywards  , 


AKRIVE 
FROM 


I  Ogden  and  East  (  Express  

I  "  "  '*  j  Emigrant  . . 
J  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  f  via  Woodland  . 
.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"         via  Henicia  

"  via  Henicia  

"  via  Henicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
.  San  Jose  


.  Stockton  anil  *  M  ilton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

,. Stockton,  via  Martinez  

J  Tulare,  Fresno  |  

(  Madera  and  Merced.  (  

.Vallejo  


.  V  irginia  City  , 
.  Woodland  


6.40  p.  m. 
11.10  a.  m. 
10.  to  a.  m. 
10.10  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

6.10  a.  111. 

5.40  p.  m. 
'10.40  a.  in. 
10.10  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

5.40  p.m. 
•8.40  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  in. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  in. 

5.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  111. 

6.10  a.  111. 

5.40  p.  m. 

3.40  p.  m. 

9.40  a. in. 
•8.40  a.  m. 
11. 10  a.  m. 

9.40  a.  m. 

5  40  p.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
11. 10  a.  m. 
10.10  a.  in. 
*6.oo  a.  m« 
♦3.40  p.m. 
13.40  p.  m. 

9.40  a.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
'  10.40  a.  in. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 

6.40  p.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 


10. 10  a.  m. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 
6.40  p.  m. 
10.10  a.  m. 

'Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction",  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  900,  9.30,  IO.OO,  IO.3O,  II  OO,  II  30,  12. OO,  12.30, 
I. OO,  I.3O,  2  OO,  2.3O,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.30,  5.OO,  5.3O, 
6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *y  00,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.ameiia)— *g.3°.  6.30,  tn.oo, 
*  1 2.00. 

TO  ALAM  EDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  fll>3o,  12.00,  (12.30, 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OC,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  *7.3°.  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  t9*3o,  10.00,  J  10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,*6.3o,7  00, '7.30,  t8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tl.oo,  2. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.3o,  y.oo. 


To  '  SAN  I'ltlM  isiii"  l>ally. 


FROM  FRUIT  V  ALE— *6.23,  '6.53,  '7.23,  "7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  »io.2i,  *4.23,  '4.53,  '5.23,  "5.53,  *6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5. 15,  '5.45, 
16.45,  t9-i5,  *3.i5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07,  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  g.37,  10.07,  10.37,  ««.o7. 
11.37,  12.07,  12.37,  "-07i  l-37t  2-°7.  '-37.  3  07.  3-37i  4  07, 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  0.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA  — fs. 22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  (7.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  t I0.22,  IO.52,  III. 22,  II.52, 
fl2.22,  12.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9-52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  I5.45,  t6.is.  6.45,  t-  .5, 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  t9->5.  9-45.  D0.15.  "0.45.  i'-'5.  "  45, 
12.45,  '  45.  2.45,  3.45,  4.15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BE R  K  ELEY— 15.45,  )6.i5,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45.  '-45.  2-45.  3-45. 
4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16. 15,  6.45,  t7.i5.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — (7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  "  >5.  3«5.  4-"5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  I  Sundays  only.  • 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
ioi  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  is.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  (.(MIIIMIV 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  1884 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  le*ve  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (  Townsend 
ltteet,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


I.KAVK 

S.  K. 


DESTINATION. 


16.50  a.  in. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

*S««S  P- 
6.30  p.  in. 


San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  \ 
Menlo  Park 


a  k  h  1  v  B 
S.  F. 

6.35  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  ntti 

9.03  a  m. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.  m. 
1 5.02  p.  ni. 

6.08  p.  m. 


8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  in. 
*3-3o  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  111. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
Principal  Way  Stations. 


9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 
3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 


10.40  a.  m 
*3  3"  P- 


I  J  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  (' 
I  I     Salinas  and  M< 


astroville, 
onterey. 


■  10.02  a  m. 
0.08  p.  m. 


10.40  a.  in. 
*j.3Q  p.  in. 


Holltster  and  Tres  Pinos. 


'  10.02  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  111. 


10  40  a.m.  J  f  Watsonville,  AptGs,  Soquel  \  I      ,  fl 

*3  jo  p.  ni.  I  1  q.anip  Capitolaj&  S.  Cruz.  (  I      O'oa  P'  '"' 


10.40  a.  m.  I     Soledad  anil  Way  Stations.     |      6.08  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted,    t Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


£3TSi  andard  of  Tims. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  'Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (io) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STACK  CONNKCTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkscaorro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  'Train. 


SPECIAL  HOUND  'TRIP  TICK ETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptow,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCl  itsios    TICK  ETS 

To  (iilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I    ,Kold  Sun,J,aV  <»°rni"g:  good  for 
*        *    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.       )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

43-SOUTHERH  l»l VlSIOXS.^i 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C\ 
P.  R.  R.  'Time  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  side),  at 
Q    O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Ccnter- 
.  O  W  vine,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2O  f~\  P.  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  *— '  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Aguews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

*  >  C  \    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
^  *  *— *  —    and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<0»  ITT  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  ♦-'SAN  JOSE,  on  SATU  R DAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  DAY,  inclusive. 

O  (  \f  \  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
<J.^J^J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$:«  OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CKUZ. 

$1  7T»  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

to  OAKLAND  AND  A  LASTED  A: 

36. 00  —  36.30,  f*7-oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  *|i2.oo,  12.30,^11.00,  1.30,112.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 7.00,  7.30, 

8.30, 10.30, 1 1.45  p.  Ni . 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAN  I)  —  85  30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
^.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1111.00,  11.30  A.M.;  1112.00,12.30, 
li.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  R*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7. 16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  II  10.46, 
11. 16,  11 1 1 .46  A.  M.  12.16,  II12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16,  n. 31 
P.  M. 

{Sundays  excepted.    1| Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  'Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  C.ARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:•;:'•>;      III'SII  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENG-RAVINQ- 

MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Fnameline  executed  to  order. 


TRE MONT  HOUSE, 


THE    PALACE    HOTEL    OE  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


<iEO.  A.  COBB, 


CHAS.  C.  HILTON. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTRACTS   WILL   BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI    B  AN 


By  the  way,  the  first  night's  performance  of 
Tannhiiuser  by  this  company  was  given  under 
rather  peculiar  conditions.  The  company  hav- 
ing been  delayed  en  route,  a  crowded  and  fashion- 
able house  in  full  o])era  costume  awaited  their 
arrival  till  nearly  ten  o'clock.  The  overture 
then  commenced,  the  good  natured  audience 
loudly  applauding.  The  artists,  among  them 
Frau  Matema,  went  directly  from  the  train  to  the 
stage,  where,  though  wearied  and  famished,  they 
gave  an  excellent  performance,  which,  however, 
Drought  the  hour  of  closing  well  on  to  breakfast- 
time.  Damrosch,  Jr.,  like  his  popular  father, 
evidently  believes  that  promises  to  the  public  are 
made  to  be  kept.    Attention,  Mapleson  ! 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

Real    Eatate   anil  Ueneral  Auftloiirera. 

Office  and  Salesroom  22  Montgomery  St. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 
HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA  COMPANY 


We  will  sell  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  March  nth, 
at  10  r/clock  a.  m.,  at  the  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE, 
choice  and  privilege  of  all  the  seats  in  the  house  for  the 

FINAL  FORTNIGHT 

OF    llll  OPEKA. 

Tickets  for  admission  to  the  sale,  also  catalogues,  dia- 
grams of  the  house  and  further  details,  now  at  our  office. 

EASION  &  ELDRIDGE,  Auctioneers. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  second  portion  of  the  season,  commencing  MON- 
DAY, March  16th,  will  continue  for  two  weeks — ten  even- 
ing performances  and  two  matinees. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA  COMPANY 

Will  not  appear  after  this  season,  being  announced  to 
afterward  appear  at  the  great  Chicago  Festival.  The 
grand  concert  announced  in  Salt  Lake  has  been  canceled 
in  order  to  permit  of  this  extra  two  weeks. 


MME.  ADELINA  PATTI 

Appears  now  for  positively  the  last  time  on  this  coast,  and 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  will  hear  her  last  notes. 

She  will  appear  five  times,  and  in  three  new  roles  at 
least,  among  which  are  "  Faust,"  *'  Crispino/'  **  Tra- 
viata,"  **Aida"  and  "  Martha."  H  Semiramide  "  will  also 
be  repeated  by  special  request. 


MME.  FURSCH-MADI 

Who  made  such  a  pronounced  success  on  her  debut,  will 
likewise  appear  in  at  least  two  new  roles,  "  Der  Frei- 
schuu"  and  "  Les  Huguenots." 


MLLE.  EMMA  NEVADA 

Will  sing  at  least  four  times,  including  ' '  Puritani,"  "  Rig- 
oletlo,"  "  Mirclla,"  etc. 

MME.  SCALCHI 

Will  sing  eight  times,  and  appear  in  "  Martha,"  "  Faust," 
"Aida,"  "  Rigoletto,"  and  "  Les  Huguenots."  Every 
artist  in  the  troupe  will  appear  in  these 

POSITIVELY  FINAL  PERFORMANCES 


HER  MAJESTY'S  OPERA  COMPANY 


Subscription  to  Orchestra,  Parquettc,  or  Dress 
Circle,  for  the  two  weeks— ten  nights  and  two 
matinees   44  oo 

Family  Circle  (reserved),  for  the  two  weeks   20  oo 


Under  the  above  instructions  from  the  management  we 
are  authorized  to  make  this  sale. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE,  Auctioneers. 


PROF.  DE  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  11  Unique"  method  of 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  practice.  Fine  library,  and  foreign 
periodicals  free  to  scholars.  Apply  from  10  to  n,  3  to  5, 
or  8  to  9  p.  m. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Stmome  afreet, 

Sao  Francisco, 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTrTTT 

TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

.n. 

TT  h ink  of  "  Sunrise,"  *'  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

IT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 

TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast"  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
IT 

TT  asters  of  the  *'New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT  T— 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
M  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  alx>ve  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  b«  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S-,  Postoflice  Box  1475-  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Fkancisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  4m  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country-  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  proceduie  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOVAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
KSTABLISHKD  -  A..   X>.  1S33. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  tub  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Fkancisco. 

THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  93,000,000  In  Bold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gso.  L.  Bkandbr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Fair,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  bank  of  London  Lm'd 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

Office  3*7  Market  Street 

Keflnery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  M  It  VI.  I»IKK<  IOKS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWKN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLKR,  J.  W.  PORTHR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  545  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HONTAUIE  A  CO., 

'3'.  3'3.  3«S  and  317  Market  street.         San  Fr incisco. 

"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   I OIK.1M.  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
H  us  O.    It.  JOllNSON,  frop'r. 


fSEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  .1.  DUTTOS,  Secretary. 
K.  w.  t'ARPKRTEB,  AmmIhI.  Secretary. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


It  3.  STAPLES.  freoUknt. 

ALPHELS  BELL,  Vlee-PrcaMent 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

In  the  World  I 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  rJC  E  -A.  M  SHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOX.KOMJ. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  iBth 

cBSj. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  aSth 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  rjtfa 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,ooo*ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  MONDAY,  MARCH  2d 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  16th 

AT  J  P.  ». 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rales. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


Washington,  D.  C,  I 
March  27,  18S3.  j 
New  Home  S.  M.  Co.: 

I    have  operated  your  New 
Home  Machine  for  four  years, 
and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the 
most  perfect  machine  in  use. 
MRS.  CHAS.  DUNLAP. 
SiaTweltth  St.,N.  W. 


SAMUEL  HILL'S  ESTATE, 

General  Agents, 
And  Dealers  in  Sewing  Machine  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
G34  Market  Street,  S.  »"., 

Established  1803.  Opposite  Palace  Hotel 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  N'os.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 

gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  g  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[TradkMakkJ  5° 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


I  II I  BEST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywherc. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  Street. 
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Where  there  is  so  little  that  is  new  to  be  said  or  written 
about  the  operatic  celebrities  in  our  midst,  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  an  originality.  With  such  we  must  accredit  that 
critic  of  microscopic  perception  who  has  discovered  the 
"modesty"  and  "excessive  desire  to  please"  of  "the 
diva."  This  man  should  be  employed  by  Schliemann  in 
his  researches.  He  would  unearth  more  unsuspected 
relics  than  the  entire  body  of  antiquarian  excavators. 


SHORT  BITS. 


The  society  reporter  of  a  morning  paper  tells  us  that 
"the  fashionable  dress-coat  fits  tightly  to  the  figure." 
He  might  have  added  that  the  "figure"  fits  still  more 
tightly  to  the  salary  of  the  aspiring  young  man  on'  whom 
the  exigencies  of  an  opera  season  have  imposed  the  neces- 
sity of  wearing  such  a  coat. 


If  the  question  were  not  so  cruelly  apposite,  I  would 
ask  how  it  happens  that  opera  tickets  are  advertised  for 
sale  by  so  many  of  our  good  old  "uncles."  Can  it  be 
that  in  the  iron  despotism  of  the  dress-coat  lies  the  solu- 
tion of  this  puzzle?  Have  the  gilded  employes  rushed  in 
where  their  masters  fear  to  tread,  and  after  hypothecating 
their  entire  next  month's  salary,  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  a  dilemma — that  fierce  two-horned  beast,  with 
one  or  the  other  of  whose  horns  the  hapless  victim  is 
bound  to  be  run  through?  Opera  ticket,  no  dress-coat  to 
go  in ;  dress  suit,  no  opera  to  wear  it  to.  For  lo !  at  the 
very  portals  of  the  society  paradise  stands  inexorable 
Tomfoolery,  with  a  flaming  sword  and  the  stern  edict, 
*'  Thus  far  and  no  further.  For  lo !  I  have  set  a  boundary 
that  thou  shalt  not  pass.  The  wings  of  the  dove  shall 
fail  to  bear  thee  over  unless  thou  wearest,  likewise,  the 
bifurcated  tail  of  the  swift -skimming  swallow." 


Many  ambitious  but  early  neglected  persons  have 
asked  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term  diva  as 
applied  to  the  queen  of  song.  Of  one  thing  these  in- 
quirers may  be  certain  :  it  is  in  no  way  derived  from  the 
old  Saxon  root,  "  divy  up,"  or  else  the  term  is  sadly  mis- 
applied.   Nothing  of  that  sort  about  the  diva. 


"  Half  the  people  don't  know  when  to  applaud,"  sadly 
wails  a  distinguished  medicine  man  with  a  "  most  musi- 
cal, most  melancholy"  name.  Never  mind;  it's  a  big 
thing,  Doctor,  to  know  when  to  keep  still.  "  Time  at 
last  sets  all  things  even."  Of  old,  the  love-lorn  Juliet 
wilfully  mistook  the  lark  for  the  nightingale ;  and  in  these 
latter  days,  when  we  hear  the  plaintive  lament  of  the  night- 
ingale we  are  fain  to  quote,  "  Wot  larks !  " 


The  comprehensive  intellect  of  the  above-mentioned 
chronicler  has  decided  an  important  question.  That 
man  and  wife  are  one  is  universally  admitted ;  but  which 
one  was  still  open  to  debate  until  his  pen,  in  one  terse  but 
telling  sentence,  settled  the  matter,  thus:    "When  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  C.  B  appeared  in  the  foyer,  it  was  noticed 

that  she  wore,"  etc.   

Among  the  absorbing  items  of  operatic  news,  we  learn 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  Marquis  de  Piro  de  Testaferrata 
was  marred  by  a  very  tall  bonnet  which  loomed  between 
him  and  the  stage.  If  he  had  only  thought  to  stand  his 
name  up  on  end,  he  could  have  easily  gotten  even  on  the 
man  behind  him.   

E.  S.  Salomon,  attorney  for  the  swindled  ticket-specu- 
lators, has,  according  to  the  newspapers,  "  addressed  a 
polite  note,  in  behalf  of  his  clients,  to  Colonel  Maple- 
son."  Isn't  it  taking  rather  a  mean  revenge  to  put  the 
poor  Colonel  to  the  expense  of  paying  an  interpreter,  by 
addressing  him  in  a  language  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand? Is  the  maxim,  "Honor  among  thieves"  no 
longer  binding?   

Among  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  present  opera 
season  I  foresee  one  incalculable  blessing.  Those  of  the 
"craft"  that  have  made  such  a  terrible  run  on  the 
"high  C's"  must  surely  be  worn  out  to  the  point  of  un- 
seaworthiness, and  will  be  laid  up  for  repairs  on  the 
docks,  so  that  we  shall,  for  at  least  a  time,  be  spared  the 
inevitable  reference. 


I  have  always  scrupulously  abstained  from  making  these 
rambling  paragraphs  a  vehicle  for  fashionable  intelligence. 
But  a  few  notes  on  this  all-absorbing  theme  may  be  per- 
mitted as  a  graceful  concession  to  the  prevailing  mania 
for  society  reporting  which  has  seized  even  our  most  dig- 
nified journalists.  I  am  encouraged  in  this  departure 
from  my  usual  custom  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  field  which 
I  have  chosen,  1  think  I  may  venture  modestly  to  claim 
an  opportunity  for  observation  rarely  enjoyed  by  my  fel- 
low-scribes. I  refer  to  the  gallery  of  the  Baldwin.  A 
few  random  notes  may  not  only  be  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  may  serve  as  hints  to  those  contemplat- 
ing a  visit  to  that  lofty  and  exclusive  region. 

It  was  noted  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  wore  coats, 
very  few  shirt-sleeves  being  seen,  and  those  mostly  in  un- 
obtrusive neutral  tints. 

The  general  feeling  of  its  being  a  more  than  ordinary 
occasion  was  plainly  perceptible  in  the  extra  shine  that 
gave  brilliancy  to  the  row  of  boots  resting  on  the  railing 
in  the  front  row,  and  in  the  jauntier  angle  at  which  the 
sporting  contingent  wore  their  stiff  hats.  Soft  hats  were 
generally  worn  well  back  on  the  head.  Some  few,  either 
defying  the  mandates  of  fashion  or  oblivious  to  that  un- 
written law  which  regulates  social  observances,  removed 
their  hats  altogether.  I  should  not  think  it  delicate  to 
refer  to  this  eccentricity  but  for  the  example  of  those 
who  stand  high  in  the  profession  in  which  I  claim  to  be 
only  a  neophyte.  When  I  say  that  this  departure  from 
gallery  custom  was  as  noticeably  inappropriate  as  that  of 
the  lady  who  wore  "  the  only  black  dress  seen  at  the 
opera,"  the  apparent  gross  rudeness  of  my  contemptuous 
allusion  will  be  at  once  palliated  and  condoned. 

But  few  of  the  ornamental  sex  were  present.  These, 
however,  subscribed  to  the  most  exacting  demands  of 
operatic  style,  their  bonnets  being  all  more  or  less  "off." 

The  most  popular  wraps  were  in  the  renaissance  style, 
having  evidently  come  down  through  many  preceding 
rains. 

It  was  remarked  that  very  few  of  the  dresses  were  worn 
low.  The  language,  however,  made  amends  for  this 
omission,  being  fully  up  to,  or  rather  down  to,  the  mark. 
No  court-plaster,  the  conversation  being  marked  enough 
to  fix  the  attention  without  such  adventitious  invitation. 

Taken  all  in  all,  last  Monday  night  was  an  era  in  the 
upper  circle  of  the  Baldwin.  Nobody  that  was  anybody 
was  there.   

It  .comes  to  us  that  the  noted  pugilist,  Mr.  Maori  Slade, 
has  made  a  grand  winning  at  poker.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  is  true.  He  has  so  rarely  made  a  hit  since  com- 
ing to  the  country  that  no  one  can  envy  him  this  one. 
Besides,  he  has  evidently  followed  the  advice  of  King  Solo- 
mon, the  wise—"  Go  to  the  ante,  thou  slugger." 


"  Keeping  store"  at  Tombstone  is  lively  business,  and 
requires  a  pretty  wide-awake  genius.  Many  of  the  cus- 
tomers are  Greasers  and  Indians,  who  understand  little  or 
no  English,  and  transact  business  chiefly  by  gestures.  It  is 
sometimes  a  little  difficult  to  rightly  interpret  these  "signs 
of  the  times."  A  clerk  in  one  of  the  largest  general 
merchandise  depots  found  it  so  a  short  time  since. 

An  ancient  matron  of  Aztec  proclivities  presented  her- 
self, and  after  great  apparent  intellectual  effort  as  to  the 
best  means  of  signifying  her  wishes,  made  frantic  manual 
demonstrations  in  the  region  of  her  stomach.  In  the  se- 
vere mental  strain  of  evolving  a  fittingly  suggestive  pan- 
tomime for  the  expression  of  her  wants,  her  face  went 
through  such  agonized  contortions  that  the  bewildered 
clerk  imagined  her  to  be  suffering  from  severe  cramps  in 
the  locality  indicated.  He  accordingly  handed  down  a 
can  of  strong  mustard,  advising  by  signs  an  external  appli- 
cation of  the  same. 

The  purchaser  paid  and  departed,  but  soon  returned 
with  a  wrathful  countenance  and  an  interpreter.  The 
good  offices  of  the  latter  soon  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
woman  wanted  a  can  of  tripe,  and  had  indicated  by  her 
motions  that  part  of  the  animal  which  furnishes  that  deli- 
cacy. The  exchange  was  made  and  the  Mexican  princess 
went  away,  seemingly  appeased.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
enterprising  friend  George  Gillson  has  not  lost  a  cus- 
tomer; but  his  too  astute  clerk  has  certainly  gained  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Doctor,"  in  honor  of  his  first  case  in  medi- 
cal practice. 

Petruchio  has  just  celebrated,  by  the  usual  "  wooden 
wedding,"  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  that  conferred 
upon  him  the  right  to  tell  his  Katharine  how  his  mother 
used  to  cook  'em;  and  a  bachelor  friend,  carried  away  by 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  (there  was  a  good  deal  of  it 
around,  in  decanters),  added  to  his  congratulations  the 
remark,  "  Don't  you  know,  Pete,  I  wish  I  were  celebrat- 
ing my  own  wooden  wedding  !  " 

"  Be  perfectly  satisfied,  my  boy,"  was  the  response,  in 
a  tone  carefully  graduated  to  Mistress  Kate's  proximity; 
"take  my  advice,  and  keep  right  on  celebrating  your 
wouldn't  wedding." 

This  rude  remark  of  an  unappreciative  brute  brings  to 
mind  an  incident  at  a  wedding  that  took  place  some 
years  ago  in  the  lovely  little  town  of  Grass  Valley, 
where,  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  there  are  more  brilliant 
men  and  lovely  women  than  in  any  community  of  equal 
size  on  the  coast.  The  bride  was  a  charming  young  lady 
from  a  distant  state,  and  the  groom  an  old  townsman 
and  a  general  favorite. 

The  ceremony  concluded,  and  congratulations  in 
order,  a  lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  all  parties,  passed 
without  the  slightest  notice  the  outstretched  hand  of  the 
delighted  and  smiling  groom,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the 
"  best  man,"  surprised  him  by  giving  him  the  cordial  and 
hearty  congratulations  that  by  all  law  and  precedent  be- 
longed to  the  groom.  There  was  a  general  outcry,  of 
course.  "  You're  talking  to  the  wrong  man.  Ed  isn't 
married;  you've  made  a  mistake."  Pacing  solemnly  the 
laughing  circle,  this  wicked  woman  made  reply:  "Let 
me  entirely  alone.  I've  made  no  mistake.  I  am  mar- 
ried, myself,  and  I  know  just  the  one  to  be  congratu- 
lated." I  imagine  that  this  too  frank  guest  ate  her  last 
wedding  cake  in  Grass  Valley  on  that  occasion. 


The  latest  phrasing  of  fashionable  idiocy  is  "sym- 
phony." To  be  of  any  earthly  account  to  a  society  re- 
porter, it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  be  a  symphony  or  a 
harmony.  At  a  late  grand  English  wedding  the  bride 
was  a  symphony  in  white,  black  and  yellow.  What  gave 
the  costume  its  symphonic  character  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  bride,  in  her  white 
woolen  frock,  with  its  bands  of  yellow  embroidery,  her 
tight-fitting  black  velvet  coat  and  golden  brown  velvet 
bonnet,  must  have  looked  like  nothing  in  the  world  so 
much  as  a  big  bumble-bee.  The  only  truly  harmonic 
thing  for  her  to  do  was  to  bump  and  bang  her  golden 
brown  velvet  head  against  the  window-pane,  in  the  help- 
less, clumsy  fashion,  and  with  the  angry  buzzing  charac- 
teristic, of  that  industrious  insect.  Francesca. 
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PHINEAS  GUNNY'S  PASSION. 


Chatter  I— Hit. 
"  Her  father  loved  me;  oft  invited  me; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  lite. 
From  year  to  year,  the  hat  ties,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  passed." 

That  was  what  Fhincas  Gunny  was  declaiming  as  he 
strode  up  and  down  his  little  attic  chamber.  Phineas 
Gunny  was  crushed;  he  had  always  been  crushed;  he 
expected  always  to  be  crushed.  Life's  sweets  had  all 
turned  to  acids  for  him ;  even  forbidden  fruit  only  pro- 
duced vinegar.  "Othello "was  forbidden  fruit  to  him; 
for  though  he  had  been  an  actor  for  fifteen  years,  the 
most  important  part  for  which  he  had  ever  been  cast  was 
"  Ludovico."  At  heart  Phineas  wasa  powerful  tragedian  ; 
in  fact,  he  was  only  a  "  utility"  man  in  the  Globe  The- 
ater at  Cohonk. 

He  had  run  away  from  home  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
gone  upon  the  stage.  He  had  a  burning,  withering  de- 
sire to  rival  Forrest,  who  was  then  just  beginning  to  be 
famous.  It  was  in  the  good  old  days,  before  the  "com- 
bination "  system  had  made  nearly  every  actor  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Phineas  applied  for  an  engage- 
ment at  the  stage  door  of  the  Momus  Theater,  in  Widdles- 
town,  where  there  was  a  respectable  stock  company. 

"What  have  you  ever  played?"  asked  the  stage  man- 
ager. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  never  been 
on  the  stage." 

"  Then,  what  in — the  deuce  do  you  come  here  for? " 

"If  you  please,  sir,  I  must  begin  somewhere." 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  the  stage  manager,  laugh- 
ing.   "Are  you  willing  to  begin  as  a  super?  " 

"Anything,  so  I  begin." 

The  stage  manager  put  him  on  among  the  supers.  In 
one  year  he  had  risen  to  the  high  position  of  captain  of 
the  "supes."  His  heart  beat  high  when  that  dignity  was 
conferred  upon  him,  for  in  those  days  the  captain  of  the 
"supes  "often  had  to  play  a  small  part  of  two  or  three 
lines;  and  Phineas  looked  forward  with  an  anxious  hearl 
to  the  day  when  he  should  utter  his  first  words  upon  the 
stage. 

It  was  rather  long  in  coming,  but  it  did  come  at  last; 
and  strangely  enough,  it  was  during  an  engagement  of 
Forrest's  that  he  spoke  his  first  lines.  The  play  was 
Richard  III.  Phineas,  as  captain  of  the  supers,  had  to 
go  on  with  the  dead  body  of  King  Henry  VI,  and  had 
to  speak  the  one  line  allotted  by  the  author  to  the  "Gen- 
tleman." All  went  well  with  him,  until  he  heard  the 
great  tragedian  speak  the  lines : 

Villains,  set  down  the  corse;  or  by  St.  Paul, 
I'll  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 

That  was  his  cue ;  but  Forrest's  delivery  had  frightened 
him  nearly  to  death.  His  knees  trembled;  his  mouth 
suddenly  became  so  dry  his  tongue  adhered  to  the  roof 
of  it;  he  turned  ghastly  pale;  he  struggled  to  speak,  but 
for  a  time  could  not  find  his  voice.  Finally  he  managed 
to  gasp  out  the  line,  in  a  thin  and  ridiculous  treble  wholly 
unlike  his  natural  tone: 

My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 

A  suppressed  laugh  rippled  all  over  the  audience.  For- 
rest swung  around  and  glared  upon  the  miserable  offender, 
until  he  wished  that  the  stage  would  yawn  and  swallow 
him  up.  The  great  tragedian  lost  his  temper,  as  he  often 
did;  and  seizing  poor  Phineas  by  the  throat,  he  shook  him 
well,  while  he  thundered  out  the  lines — 

L'nmanner'd  dog!  stand  thou,  when  I  command? 
Advance  thy  halbert  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or,  by  St.  Paul,  I'll  strike  thee  to  my  feet, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

And  Forrest  put  a  most  withering  emphasis  upon  the  word 
"  boldness."  That  was  enough  for  Phineas.  As  soon  as 
he  could  leave  the  stage,  he  rushed  to  the  dressing-room, 
threw  off  his  armor,  and  hastened  out  of  the  theater. 

For  two  or  three  days  he  wandered  around  the  town, 
keeping  away  from  all  places  where  he  would  be  likely  to 
meet  any  of  the  company  of  the  theater,  and  looking  the 
picture  of  abject  despair.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  fascination  of  the  footlights  overcame  his  humili- 
ation, and  he  went  back  to  the  stage  manager,  who  charit- 
ably forgave  him  and  reinstated  him  in  his  old  position. 

From  that  day  the  fire  of  ambition  blazed  with  renewed 
vigor  in  the  soul  of  Phineas  Gunny.  He  vowed  that  he 
would  be  a  great  actor,  if  it  took  twenty  years'  study. 
That  study  he  began  at  once.  Determined  as  he  was  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he  resolved  to  fill  his  soul 
with  noble  thoughts.  Therefore  he  began  to  study  Othello. 
He  had  seen  Forrest  play  the  part,  and  remembered  every 
action,  every  reading.  Indeed,  they  were  burned  into  his 
soul  ineffaceably,  so  earnestly  had  he  watched  the  great 
actor. 

The  more  he  studied  the  part  the  more  he  became 
fascinated  with  it ;  until  the  one  passion  of  his  life  became 
"  Othello."  No  matter  what  buftets  fortune  dealt  him,  the 
soul  of  Phineas  Gunny,  reveling  among  the  sublimities  of 
the  great  Venetian  tragedy,  withstood  them  smilingly. 
When  the  leading  man  cursed  him  for  being  in  the  way, 
he  smiled  as  he  thought,  "  How  much  better  I  can  read 
"  Othello's  "  lines  than  you."  When  the  stage  manager 
abused  him  and  called  him  a  "  born  idiot,"  he  would  go 
home  to  his  little  room  and  play  a  whole  act  of  Othello, 
all  by  himself,  and  then  would  feel  happy  once  more. 

Years  rolled  on.  The  opportunity  to  play  his  beloved 
part — although  he  knew  it  so  well  that  he  could  have  be- 
gun at  the  last  line  and  played  it  through  backward  - 
never  presented  itself.  He  had  seen  every  tragedian  of 
prominence  play  the  part.  He  knew  every  strong  reading, 
every  telling  piece  of  business  that  had  ever  been  put  into 
it.  He  had  rehearsed  the  entire  play  in  private  exactly 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  times;  or  once 
every  day  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  very  familiar  with 
it.  In  fact,  he  was  so  familiar  with  it  that  he  was  unable 
to  learn  anything  else,  and  always  stuck  once  or  twice  in 
every  part  he  played,  no  matter  how  short  it  was. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  fiiteen  years  in  the  profession,  he 


found  himself  doing  the  utility  parts  at  the  Globe  Theater, 
in  Cohonk,  as  has  been  stated.  The  desired  opportunity 
had  not  come  yet.  No  manager  had  ever  been  able  to  see 
beneath  Phineas  Gunny's  commonplace  exterior  a  soul 
full  of  "  Othello."    Yet  it  was  there. 

Phineas  strode  up  and  down  his  room  and  declaimed 
the  old,  familiar  lines  of  the  speech  to  the  duke  and  the 
council. 

"Ah,"  he  soliloquized,  as  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
speech,  "  how  many  times  I  have  played  that  magnificent 
scene.  Before  how  many  looking-glasses  I  have  spoken  it, 
large  and  small,  good  and  bad,  whole  and  cracked.  Yet 
never  have  I  played  before  a  living  human  being.  Shall 
I  invite  the  landlady  up  here  and  play  it  for  her?  No; 
that  would  be  too  much.  Such  intensity  as  I  put  it  into 
that  part  needs  to  be  diffused  through  more  than  one  soul. 
She  could  not  stand  it." 

Phineas  Gunny  was  not  crazy.  He  was  simply  the 
slave  of  an  idea.  He  was  a  tall,  fairly  proportioned  man. 
1  le  was  not  handsome,  for  his  eyes  were  a  steel-gray  and 
his  complexion  was  bloodless.  He  had  a  tremendous  bass 
voice,  which  always  sounded  woefully  out  of  place  in  his 
little  utility  parts,  bat  which  made  the  rafters  of  his  bed- 
room tremble  when  he  howled  "  Othello." 

Many  a  man  would  have  been  somewhat  discouraged 
after  waiting  fourteen  years  for  an  opportunity  which  never 
came.  But  Phineas  was  only  thirty-five  and  had  a  good 
constitution.  He  wanted  to  play  "  Othello  "  only  once  ; 
and  he  felt  that  by  taking  good  care  of  his  health  he 
should  be  equal  to  the  task  at  the  age  of  fifty,  if  his  chance 
did  not  come  until  that  time.  Therefore,  he  went  on 
patiently  playing  his  small  parts  at  the  Globe,  and  waiting. 

One  morning  the  manager,  Mr.  Michael  Francis,  walked 
upon  the  stage  and  (  ailed  to  one  side  his  stage  manager, 
Mr.  Orpheus  Smith. 

"  Orpheus,  my  boy,"  said  Francis,  "  my  daughter  is 
coming  home  for  a  rest." 

"  Is  she,  indeed,  sir?    I'm  glad  to  hear  it." 

The  manager's  daughter,  Miss  Virginia  Francis,  was  the 
leading  lady  at  the  Autumn  Garden  Theater,  in  New 
York.  She  was  only  twenty-three,  but  had  made  such  a 
hit  on  her  first  appearance  that  the  New  York  manager, 
hearing  of  her,  went  to  Cohonk  to  see  her,  and  engaged 
her  at  once.  She  began  as  "  walking  lady  "at  the  Au- 
tumn Garden,  and  in  two  seasons  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
"  the  lead." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Francis,  "  she  has  been  working  very 
hard  in  New  York,  and  Golightly  said  that,  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  play  only  farcical  comedies  for  the  remaining  six 
weeks  of  the  season,  he  would  let  her  off  for  a  rest." 

"  She  has  done  mighty  well,"  said  Mr.  Orpheus  Smith. 

"  Well,  sir !  She  has  done  wonderfully!  That  girl  will 
be  the  greatest  star  in  this  country  in  another  year." 

Two  days  later  the  young  lady  arrived.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl.  Tall,  dark -eyed,  intelligent  in  countenance, 
she  was  a  perfect  queen  among  the  commonplace  young 
ladies  of  the  Globe  company.  She  walked  upon  the 
stage  during  rehearsal  the  day  after  her  arrival,  and  sat 
down  beside  her  father.  Her  mother  was  dead,  and  she 
loved  her  father  very  dearly.  Therefore  she  chose  to  go 
and  sit  by  him  in  the  theater  rather  than  run  around  the 
town  shopping. 

Phineas  Gunny  was  leaning  against  the  wind  machine 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  when  she  entered.  He  did  not 
raise  his  eyes,  for  he  was  mentally  doing  the  fifth  act  of 
Othello  in  a  magnificent  manner.  Presently  he  heard  his 
cue,  and  advanced  to  speak  his  lines.  It  was  then  that 
he  caught  sight  of  the  young  lady.  For  a  moment  he 
was  speechless.  He  stared  at  her  intently,  until  the 
prompter  exclaimed : 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Gunny;  you've  played  this  part  a  dozen 
times." 

With  an  effort  Phineas  recovered  himself,  and  went  on 
with  his  lines.  When  he  made  his  exit,  Virginia  turned 
to  her  father  and  said  : 

"  Papa,  who  was  that  tall,  homely  man,  who  stared  so 
oddly  at  me?  " 

"That,  my  dear,  is  Mr.  Phineas  Gunny." 

"  Heavens !    What  a  name  for  an  actor! " 

"Yes;  he's  a  little  bit  eccentric,  but  useful  in  small 
parts." 

When  Phineas  had  reached  the  shelter  of  the  wings, 
he  turned  to  the  nearest  person,  who  happened  to  be  the 
"  second  old  woman,"  an  inveterate  gossip,  and  said: 

"  Mrs.  Thurston,  can  you  tell  me  who  that  young  lady- 
is,  sitting  beside  the  'governor'?" 

"  That's  his  daughter." 

Phineas  had  heard  of  the  young  lady's  great  ability, 
but  he  had  never  seen  her  beautiful  face  before.  1  Le 
stood  and  gazed  at  her  long  after  he  had  finished  his  part 
and  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  theater.  A  new  leeling 
dawned  in  his  heart — something  which  he  had:  never 
known  before.  He  could  not  tell  what  it  was;  but  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  away  from  the  face 
'  of  Virginia  Francis.  He  stood  looking  at  her  until  the 
rehearsal  was  ended  and  she  arose,  with  her  father,  to 
leave  the  house. 

Then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  which  startled  him,  he  turned 
away.  He  walked  home,  buried  in  deep  meditation.  He 
climbed  up  to  his  attic  chamber,  and  took  off  his  coat. 
He  placed  himself  before  the  looking-glass,  and  began  to 
play  "  Othello."  In  a  lew  moments  ne  paused.  What 
was  the  matter?  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  becom- 
ing tired  of  his  role?  Never!  He  began  again.  He 
worked  up  his  scene  with  redoubled  energy.  It  was  no 
use.  Instead  of  his  own  face,  he  saw  in  the  glass  that  of 
the  manager's  daughter.  "  Othello  "  had  at  last  encoun- 
tered a  rival.  The  horrible  truth  dawned  upon  Phineas 
Gunny  that  instead  of  one  master  passion  he  now  had 
two.  The  first  was  "  Othello,"  the  second  was  Virginia 
Francis. 

Phineas  had  never  dreamed  his  ambition  to  play  I 
"Othello"  a  hopeless  one;  but  he  at  once  concluded 
that  his  love  for  Miss  Francis  was  and  must  always  be  in 
vain. 

"This,"  he  reflected,  "  is  too  much.  Love,  that  has 
hitherto  shunned  the  poor  utility  man  and  confined  his 
attentions  to  the  bosoms  of  the  leading,  the  juvenile  and 


the  walking  gentleman,  now  comes  to  me.  What  have 
I  to  do  with  love?  Alas!  I  can  only  worship  her  at  a 
distance.  That  I  will  do,  however;  no  power  on  earth 
can  stop  the  flight  of  my  passionate  glances." 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  watched  her 
every  movement,  whenever  she  was  in  the  theater.  He 
even  followed  her  in  the  street,  and  gazed  at  her.  As  for 
her,  it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  she  did  not  notice 
this.  She  was  a  woman  and  an  actress,  and  admiration 
was  the  [>erfume  of  her  life.  Therefore,  she  quickly  saw 
that  Phineas  admired  her.  Nay,  more,  she  perceived 
that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  her. 

She  laughed  heartily  when  she  came  to  this  conclusion. 
Hut  she  had  a  good  heart,  and  her  second  thought  was 
one  of  pity  for  the  poor  utility  man. 

"  Poor  fellow!"  she  reflected;  "he  has  fallen  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  me.  It  is  too  bad.  I  didn't  mind  the 
sighs  and  glances  of  the  fashionable  young  men  in  New 
York,  because  1  know  they  bestow  them  upon  every  fair 
actress  in  the  city.  But  this  poor  fellow — he  is  in  earnest, 
and  yet  he  does  not  dare  to  speak  to  me." 

These  thoughts  grew  in  Virginia's  mind.  She  found 
herself  continually  watching  Phineas  to  see  if  he  was 
watching  her.  He  daily  became  more  moody  and  mel- 
ancholy, and  she  daily  became  more  sorry  for  him.  At 
length,  one  morning,  while  she  was  sitting  at  the  prompt- 
table  during  a  rehearsal,  she  saw  Phineas  standing  well 
back  in  the  first  entrance,  and  devouring  her  with  his 
eyes.  She  arose  and  carelessly  walked  up  to  the  back  of 
the  stage,  and  then,  passing  around  the  wings,  she  came 
down  behind  Phineas,  and  attracted  his  attention  by  a 
cough. 

He  started,  and  began  to  tremble  when  he  saw  her. 
"  Come  here,  friend,"  she  said. 
He  approached,  and  stood  meekly  before  her. 
"  Why  do  you  stare  so  at  me?  "  she  asked. 
"  'Sdeath  !  "  said  Phineas,  in  a  low  voice;  "  I  may  not 
tell  thee  that.    Woman  ,1  have  only  two  passions;  one  is 
to  play  "  Othello,"  and  the  other— is  a  secret  which  must 
not  pass  my  lips." 

"  Well,  1  wish  you  wouldn't  stare  at  me  so  much." 
"  Marry,  that  will  I  not,  since  thou  dost  command." 
"Poor  fellow!"  she  said,  very  softly,  as  she  turned 
away. 

"  Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee!"  ex- 
claimed Phineas,  under  his  breath. 

She  heard  him.  For  some  reason  which  she  could  not 
explain  the  words  pleased  her,  although  she  walked  away 
without  notic  ing  them.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to  have 
been  very  angry,  but  in  spite  of  herself  she  was  pleased. 

The  next  time  she  passed  Phineas  in  the  street,  she 
completely  upset  that  gentleman  by  bestowing  upon  him 
a  most  gracious  smile  and  a  bow. 

Phineas  gasped,  turned  white,  and  staggered  back 
against  a  house.  Then  gathering  himself  up,  after  she 
had  [i.assed,  he  rushed  madly  home,  tore  up  the  stairs  to 
his  attic  chamber,  flung  off  his  coat,  and  played  two  acts 
of  Othello  without  stopping,  and  in  such  a  tremen- 
dously powerful  manner  that  the  landlady  came  and 
knocked  at  his  door,  fearing  that  he  had  a  fit. 

"  Rest,  perturbed  spirit !  he  cried,  changing  to  "  Ham- 
let "  with  great  vivacity.  "  Go,  get  thee  to  a  nunnery ! " 

"The  man's  mad,"  said  the  landlady, retreating  hastily 
before  the  outstretched  finger  of  the  excited  Phineas. 

The  poor  fellow  was  nearly  mad.  He  laughed  hysteri- 
cally as  he  rushed  up  and  down  his  room,  incoherently 
spouting  passages  from  all  the  plays  which  he  knew.  He 
wept,  he  groaned,  he  sighed.  In  fact,  he  was  in  the  very 
agony  of  love,  hope  and  fear.  "  Othello  "  was  no  conso- 
lation.   Phineas  Gunny's  soul  was  in  arms. 

Chapter  II.— Cured. 

The  days  rolled  on,  and  Phineas  Gunny's  new  passion 
grew.  It  became  calmer,  however,  and  the  unhappy  fel- 
low found  that  his  soul  was  capable  of  containing  two  great 
loves.  As  for  the  lady,  her  pity  for  her  strange  lover 
also  grew.  She  always  spoke  to  him  kindly,  which  added 
fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  that  was  consuming  his  being.  Thus 
matters  went  on  until  Yirginia  had  been  in  Cohonk  two 
weeks. 

The  citizens  of  that  enterprising  city  then  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  of  giving  a  grand  benefit  to  the  young 
lady  whose  talent  shed  luster  on  the  town.  The  first 
intimation  the  fair  artist  had  of  their  plan  was  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

Cohonk,  N.  D.,  May  31,  1856. 

Honored  Sir  :  The  citizens  of  this  city  desiring  to  manifest 
their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  elevate  the 
drama,  and  more  especially  of  the  brilliant  genius  of  your  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Virginia  Francis,  do  hereby  request  you  to  name  a  date 
as  the  occasion  of  a  grand  complimentary  benefit  to  the  young 
lady,  at  which  her  legion  of  admirers  will  do  themselves  the 
honor  of  being  present.  Yours  sincerely, 
Joseph  X.  Bogglesbv,  Mayor,  Rufus  Quintard, 
Terrence  Mahone,  Gustave  Vierrin, 

Pierre  Mazarot,  Italo  Carrascini,  . 

Dietrich  Schrausheimer,       A.  Lincoln  Thompson, 
Jose  I'uehlo,  Nicolaevitch  Shavofksky, 

And  one  hundred  others. 

Manager  Francis  was,  of  course,  delighted  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  epistle,  and  in  due  time  it  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Cohonk  Matutinal  Disturber,  followed  by 

the  manager's  reply : 

Cohonk,  N.  D.,  June  3,  1856, 

Messrs.  Joseph  I5oc.gi.eshy,  A.  L.  Thompson,  N.  Shavoff- 
sky,  and  others— Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  feelings  of  the  pro- 
foundest  gratification  that  I  comply  with  your  request  of  May  31st. 
In  naming  June  7th  as  the  date,  and  Ot/ietloas  the  play— in  which 
my  daughter  will  appear  in  her  famous  role  of  "  Desdemona"— I 
trust  that  I  shall  meet  with  that  public  approbation  which  it 
has  ever  been  my  ardent  desire  to  obtain.  Yours  and  the  public's 
servant,  MlCHAEL  FRANCIS. 

The  play  was  at  once  put  in  rehearsal.  Phineas,  as 
usual,  was  cast  for  "  Ludovico,"  and  had  to  endure  the 
misery  at  rehearsals  of  hearing  his  favorite  part  butchered 
by  the  leading  man,  Oscar  Montrose. 

Then  Phineas  gnawed  his  lips.  Then  his  heart  beat  in 
anguish  unspeakable.  He  knew  how  he  could  play  that 
part,  and  his  soul  burned  with  anxiety  to  act  it  with  his 
Beloved  Virginia  as  the  "  Desdemona."  But  his  wishes 
were  of  no  use.    She  and  he  could  not  be  brought  so 
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nearly  together.  At  rehearsals  he  stood  in  the  entrances 
and  murmured  the  well-known  lines  while  Montrose  was 
mumbling  them  on  the  stage. 

Virginia,  who  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  watching  her 
queer  lover,  saw  him  as  he  was  going  through  his  daily 
performance.  She  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
nim. 

"  What  were  you  muttering  here  a  few  moments  ago?  " 
she  asked. 

"I  was  speaking,"  he  replied,  "as  they  should  be 
spoken,  the  sublime  lines  of  '  Othello.' " 
"  Do  you  know  the  part?  " 

"  Do  I  know  it !  For  fourteen  years  it  has  burned  and 
seethed  in  my  brain!  For  fourteen  years  I  have  hardly 
known  anything  else!  I  have  played  the  part  every  day 
in  my  own  room !  '  Othello  '  is  my  one  grand  passion— 
or  was  until  you  came." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  it?  " 

"'S  death!    Ask  me  not !  " 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  play  the  part?" 

"  Think?  I  KNOW!  I  am  great  in  'Othello,'  for 
I  have  learned  the  business  and  readings  of  all  the 
greatest  exponents  of  the  role  who  have  ever  lived !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
play  it." 

."My  time  will  come;  but  until  then  I  must  go  on, 
on,  on,  as — '  Ludovico.'" 

It  is  impossible  to  desc  ribe  the  expression  which  Mr. 
Gunny  put  into  that  last  word.  It  was  a  masterly  com- 
bination of  rage,  hate  scorn,  despair  and  shame.  Vir- 
ginia bestowed  upon  him  one  sympathetic  glance  which 
sent  his  heart  into  his  throat;  then  she  left  him. 

At  last  the  festal  night  arrived.  All  Cohonk  turned 
out  to  do  honor  to  its  fair  tragedienne.  The  "  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  city,"  as  the  Disturber  afterward  re- 
marked, were  present.  The  front  of  the  house  was  filled 
with  anticipation  of  a  rare  treat,  while  the  stage  depart- 
ment was  expecting  a  grand  triumph. 

At  half-past  seven  the  people  were  crowding  through 
the  doors,  and  as  Manager  Francis  peered  through  the 
"peep-hole,"  his  heart  was  very  glad.  As  he  stood 
there,  the  stage  manager  rushed  up  to  him  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Francis! "  he  exclaimed,  "  such  a  misfortune ! " 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy?  " 

"  Montrose  " 

"Well,  what  of  him?" 

"  He  has  sent  me  a  note  saying  that  he  fell  down-stairs 
this  afternoon,  and  sprained  his  ankle  so  that  he  can't 
walk,  and  consequently  cannot  play." 

"  Drunk  again !  "  exclaimed  Francis,  with  an  oath. 

"  What's  to  be  done? "  asked  the  stage  manager. 

"Done?  We  must  change  the  bill.  We  must  play 
Ingomar;  I  am  up  in  the  part." 

"  That  would  be  a  bad  move  for  a  benefit  night." 

"  But  if  we  don't  do  that,  some  one  must  read 
'  Othello.'    I  am  not  up  in  that." 

"  That  is  a  worse  move." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  Virginia." 

"The  manager  led  the  way  to  his  daughter's  drcssing- 
'room,  and  found  that  she  had  not  yet  begun  to  dress. 
She  opened  the  door  for  the  two  men,  and  saw  by  their 
faces  that  something  was  wrong. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  she  asked. 

"The  deuce  to  pay !"  responded  her  father.  "Mon- 
trose is  drunk,  and  can't  get  out  of  the  house." 

"  Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Virginia. 

"  My  child,"  said  her  father,  "  we  must  change  the 
bill  to  Ingomar;  I  am  up  in  the  part,  and  " 

"  I  do  not  want  to  play  '  Parthenia  ';  I  hate  the  part. 
Is  no  one  up  in  '  Othello  '  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul." 

Virginia  looked  perplexed  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
suddenly  brightened  up. 

"  Papa,"  she  exclaimed,  "  there  is  a  man  in  the  com- 
pany who  knows  the  part  perfectly." 

"  Who? "  asked  the  manager. 

"  Mr.  Gunny." 

"Good  Heavens!  Virginia,  are  you  crazy?  He  would 
be  guyed  from  beginning  to  end.  Such  a  thing  mustn't 
be  thought  of.    You  must  play  '  Parthenia.'  " 

Virginia  Francis  was  a  "  star,"  and  was  true  to  the  in- 
stincts of  her  position. 

"  I  will  not  play  the  part.  Othello  is  on  the  bills,  and 
that  is  what  we  must  play." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Francis,  "  I'll  go  on  and 
read  the  part." 

"Read  the  part!"  cried  Virginia.  "No,  I  will  not 
submit  to  that.  Let  Mr.  Gunny  play  it.  He  is  too  old 
an  actor  to  be  ridiculous." 

"  Nonsense!    The  man  is  crazy." 

"  Yes,  to  play  '  Othello.'  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  " 

"  He  told  me  so." 

"  Orpheus,  call  Gunny." 

In  a  few  moments  Gunny  appeared.. 

"  Gunny,"  said  Mr.  Francis,  "  do  you  know  '  Othel- 
lo'?" 

"I  am  letter-perfect,  sir,  in  the  whole  play;  do  you 
want  me  to  prompt?  " 

"No;  I  want  you  to  play  'Othello';  Montrose  is 
drunk." 

Phineas  staggered  back  against  the  door-frame. 

"Say  that  again,"  he  whisjjered. 

"  Are  you  ill?    Are  you  afraid  to  try  ?  " 

"Afraid!  For  fourteen  long  years  I  have  hungered 
and  thirsted  for  a  chance  to  play  that  part,  and  now  it 
has  come.    Sir,  you  are  my  benefactor! " 

"  Don't  thank  me;  my  daughter  insisted  upon  it." 

Poor  Phineas  was  overcome.  He  gasped  two  or  three 
times  and  then  spoke. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  cannot  tell  you  of  my  gratitude; 
I  will  show  it  in  my  acting." 

"  Well,"  said  Francis,  go  and  dress  while  I  go  and 
make  an  apology  to  the  audience." 

Phineas  smiled  sarcastically  as  he  walked  away.  Mr. 
Francis  went  before  the  curtain  after  the  overture,  and 
said : 


"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
announce  the  sudden  illness  of  Mr.  Montrose.  His  part 
will  be  taken  at  half  an  hour's  notice  by  Mr.  Gunny,  for 
whom  I  bespeak  the  kind  consideration  of  the  audi- 
ence." 

Mr.  Francis  retired  amid  distinct  murmurs  of  disap- 
proval. The  old  man  would  gladly  have  beaten  a  retreat 
from  the  house ;  but  his  daughter's  success  before  a  Cohonk 
audience  was  too  precious  to  be  trilled  with,  and  he  de- 
termined to  remain,  so  that,  if  Phineas  became  too 
ridiculous,  he  could  step  in  and  read  the  part. 

The  curtain  arose.  "  Roderigo,"  "  Hrabantio  "  and 
"  Iago  "  went  through  with  their  scene.  Then"Iago" 
and  "  Othello  "  made  their  appearance.  A  murmur  Of 
surprise  and  approval  ran  through  the  house.  Phineas 
had  thrown  his  whole  soul  into  his  make-up.  He  looked 
the  part  to  perfection.  But  the  actors  standing  in  the 
wings  were  smiling  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  fiasco. 
Phineas  played  his  opening  scenes  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  has  previously  played  "  Ludovico." 
Francis  breathed  more  easily. 

"Gunny  will  be  a  mighty  weak  '  Othello,' "  thought 
he,  '"  but  I  don't  believe  they'll  guy  him." 

Matters  went  on  smoothly  till  Phineas  came  to  the 
speech  to  his  narrative  to  the  Duke.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  felt  as  one  in  a  dream.  The  old,  familiar  words  sud- 
denly awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation. 

Her  father  loved  me;  oft  invited  me. 

That  line  awoke  the  slumbering  fires  of  Phineas  Gun- 
ny's soul.  He  saw  Virginia  Francis  standing  in  the  en- 
trance, watching  him.  He  remembered  Forrest.  He 
began  to  act.  He  finished  the  speech  amid  a  spontane- 
ous burst  of  appplause. 

From  that  moment  he  played  "Othello"  as  he  had 
never  played  the  part,  even  before  his  old  looking-glass. 
He  was  Jamieson,  Forrest,  Kean,  Davenport,  the  elder 
Booth  and  Brooks  by  turns.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act 
he  and  Virginia  were  enthusiastically  called  before  the 
curtain.  Francis  stood  astounded  in  the  prompt  en- 
trance. His  daughter  ran  to  him  and  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

"Papa!"  she  cried,  "I  have  never  played  '  Desde- 
mona  '  as  I  am  playing  her  to-night ;  I  never  had  such  an 
'Othello'!" 
"  The  lunatic  is  great !  "  answered  Francis. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  house  increased.  Phineas  was 
improving  in  every  act.  The  murder  scene  was  electric. 
Phineas  towered  in  the  center  of  the  stage, and  said: 

 In  Aleppo,  once, 

Where  a  malignant  and  turban'd  Turk 
Kcat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him  thus  !  " 

And  then  he  cut  his  throat  and  fell  back,  quivering,  and 
the  audience  shouted  and  cheered.  The  curtain  fell,  and 
again  Phineas  led  the  glowing  Virginia  to  the  footlights. 

When  they  had  left  the  stage,  she  looked  at  him  with 
delight  and  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  you're  an  angel!"  she  exclaimed.  "You're 
simply  great." 

"  You  are,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Francis. 

Phineas  sank  down  into  a  chair  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"At  last,"  he  sobbed,  "  after  fourteen  years.  Made- 
moiselle, you  are  the  ideal  '  Desdemona.'" 

Arising,  he  offered  her  his  hand,  and  begged  permis- 
sion to  lead  her  to  the  dressing-room.  She  assented.  At 
the  door  he  paused  and  said: 

"  Miss  Francis,  I  have  had  only  one  passion,  and  that 
was  to  play  '  Othello  ' !  I  love  the  part  better  from  having 
played  it  with  you.  .  I  should  like  to  play  it  with  you  all 
the  rest  of  my  life." 

"And  I  could  play '  Desdemona, '"she answered, "  with 
you  as  '  Othello,'  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"Then  let  us  do  so,"  he  said;  "I  love  you.  Marry 
me,  and  we'll  play  the  piece  around  the  world." 

"  You  love  me! " 

"  Fver  since  I  first  saw  you  ;  '  Othello '  has  been  only  a 
secondary  passion.    Gould  you  learn  to  love  me?" 
"  No." 

"Alas!  I  feared  it." 

He  turned  to  leave  her.    She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"I  could  not  learn  to  love  you— because— because  I 
have  already  learned  it." 

When  last  heard  from,  Phineas  and  Virginia  Gunny 
were  playing  Othello  in  Hongkong,  with  a  Chinese  com- 
pany. Phineas  has  taken  a  new  stage  name.  It  is  Law- 
rence Boothcullough. 


SAVED  BY  .A  JACKAL 


"Jackals  are  at  once  the  bane  and  the  blessing  of 
India,"  said  to  a  New  York  reporter  a  gentleman,  whose 
face,  either  through  a  disorganized  liver  or  from  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  steady  curry  eating  under  an  Eastern  sun, 
or  in  consequence  of  both,  had  acquired  a  rich  yellow 
hue.  "  They  banish  sleep  with  their  nightly  howling,  and 
sometimes  they  carry  off  a  child;  but  they  are  the  scav- 
engers of  the  plains,  which,  I  think,  would  hardly  be 
habitable  without  them.  Let  me  tell  you  a  curious  story 
about  one  of  the  brutes  saving  a  child  : 

"  I  had  better  state  at  once,  to  check  undue  sympathy, 
that  the  jackal,  when  he  rescued  Lai  Chokrce,  acted 
purely  as  an  involuntary  agent,  for  he  certainly  intended 
to  eat  her.    The  little  girl's  real  name,  given  to  her  in 
England  a  year  previously,  was  Mabel  Stern.   Her  father, 
Colonel  Stern,  whose  regiment  was  in  India,  was  on  leave 
of  absence  in  his  native  land  when  little  Mabel  was  born, 
and  three  months  later  rumors  of  the  coming  mutiny  in 
India  began  to  be  heard.    Colonel  Stern  was  ordered  to 
|  rejoin  his  command,  and  with  his  wife,  who  insisted  on 
I  accompanying  him,  his  infant  daughter,  and  an  ayah,  or 
native  nurse,  obtained  with  some  difficulty  in  London,  he 
turned  his  face  eastward.    When  lie  stepped  ashore  in 
1  rjalcutta  the  country  was  in  a  rlaine  of  insurrection,  and  the 
I  Colonel  learned  that  his  own  regiment,  composed  of  se- 


poys, recruited  chiefly  in  the  northwest,  had  been  among 
the  first  to  turn  the  arms  they  had  obtained  and  the  arts 
they  had  learned  from  their  English  masters  against  their 
teachers.  He  was  ordered  to  do  general  duty  with  the 
forces  besieging  Delhi,  and,  still  accompanied  by  his  w  ife 
and  child,  though  the  ayah  refused  to  go  any  further,  he 
went  up  the  country. 

"The  last  scenes  of  the  mutiny  were  being  played. 
Their  horrors,  and  those  that  preceded  them,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Colonel  Stern  and  his  little 
family,  with  another  ayah,  were  living  in  a  bungalow,  or 
Indian  house,  a  few  miles  from  Delhi,  and  keeping  a  care- 
ful watch  at  night  time,  for  parties  of  disbanded  mutineers 
were  still  prowling  about,  actuated  by  one  prevailing  pur- 
pose, to  murder  white  men,  women,  and  children  when- 
ever they  could  do  so  with  a  fair  chance  of  escaping  with 
their  lives.  The  Colonel  was  an  old  Indian  campaigner, 
and  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack.  It  came  at  last  in 
broad  daylight,  and  when  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  w  ife  were  absent  in  the  city  for  an  hour,  and  nobody 
was  in  the  bungalow  except  the  ayah  and  the  child. 
When  the  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stern  returned  Mabel  was 
gone,  and  the  ayah,  who  seemed  half  distracted,  told  the 
story  in  her  native  tongue : 

'"  They  came,  Mem-Sahib,'  she  said,  excitedly  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Stern,  'so  quickly  that  I  heard  no  noise 
until  they  were  in  the  room.  "Where  is  the  Sahib 
Logue? "  said  one  of  them.  I  told  them  the  Colonel  had 
gone  out,  and  would  not  be  back  before  night.  They 
wanted  to  know  where  the  Mem-Sahib  was.  1  told  them 
you  were  with  him.  "Great  Allah!  "said  the  leader, 
"nobody  left  to  kill!"  Then  a  dirty  little  fellew  who 
lives  by  robbery  and  mutiny,  but  never  fought,  said : 
"  There  is  still  the  chokroe." 

"'Oh,  Mem-Sahib!  I  put  my  forehead  to  the  ground 
to  them.'  I  said,  "  Kill  me,  but  spare  the  chokree."  At 
last  they  said  I  should  not  see  the  baby  die.  The  leader 
asked  what  her  name  was,  and  I  said,  Mabel  Stern. 

"'That  will  not  do,'  said  the  man.  'She  must  not 
meet  Allah  with  such  a  name  as  that.  The  country  is 
still  red  with  blood.  Let  us  call  her  Lai  Chokne' (Red 
Girl).    Then  they  took  her  away.' 

"  Mrs.  Stern  shrieked  and  rushed  toward  the  door. 
The  Colonel  stopped  her. 

" '  What  will  they  do  with  our  baby? '  he  asked  the 
ayah. 

"  The  woman  bowed  her  head  sorrowfully. 

"'Sahib,'  she  said.  'I  know  them  well.  The  leader 
will  take  her  home,  and  let  her  lie  an  hour  with  his  own 
little  girl.  I  have  seen  her — a  child  a  year  old  with  a 
great  scar  on  her  forehead.  This  child  will  thus  get  all 
the  good  fortune  that  might  have  come  to  yours  had  she 
lived.  Then  he  will  ta"ke  her  to  the  river,  and  leave  her 
lying  on  a  pillow  on  the  shore  until  the  tide  rises.  It 
will  be  full  at  nine  o'clock.' 

"  '  There  may  be  time  yet,'  said  the  Colonel,  looking  at 
his  watch.  '  Mabel,  you  must  stay  here.  Ayah,  do  you 
know  where  the  leader's  bungalow  is?' 

"  '  Yes  Sahib,'  she  said.  '  I  will  show  you.  It  is  only 
half  a  mile  away,  and,  perhaps,  many  men  will  not  be 
there.    Take  your  pistol,  and  come.' 

"  The  Colonel  followed  her,  pistol  in  hand;  but  they 
had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  both  stopped,  as 
they  heard  the  noise  of  some  animal  approaching  them. 
Then,  under  the  bright  moonlight,  and  only  a  few  yards 
away,  a  great,  gaunt  jackal  passed  them,  going  at  a 
labored  trot,  and  carrying  something  heavy  in  his  mouth. 
Both  saw  plainly  what  it  was — a  native  child,  with  a  great 
scar  on  its  forehead. 

"The  Colonel  raised  his  pistol, and  was  about  to  fire  at 
the  brute,  when  the  ayah  stopped  him  with  a  hasty  grasp 
on  his  arm. 

"'  Stay.  Sahib,'  she  whispered.  'That  is  the  leader's 
child.  The  jackal  may  have  taken  yours  first ,  and  then  gone 
back  for  the  other.  Let  us  follow  him.  He  is  not  going 
fast.' 

"Acting  upon  her  advice,  they  followed  until  they  saw 
the  jackal  stop  and  drop  his  burden  under  a  tree.  The 
next  moment  he  fled,  snarling  like  a  hunted  cur,  into  the 
jungle,  and  the  Colonel  lifted  his  daughter,  fast  asleep 
and  quite  unharmed,  from  the  side  of  the  Hindoo  babe  just 
laid  down.  While  Mabel  had  been  transferring  her  for- 
tunes to  the  leader's  child,  and  the  family  were  waiting 
patiently  at  the  rear  of  the  bungalow  for  the  completion 
of  the  operation,  the  jackal— coward  and  sneak  thief  of 
the  wilderness — had  carried  off  the  white  baby,  and 
deferred  his  supper  until  he  had  returned  for  the  black 
one. 

"A  year  afterward,  Colonel  Stern  and  his  wife  stood  at 
the  window  of  their  home  in  England,  smilingly  watching 
two  children  on  the  grass  below  .  One  was  Mabel  Stern, 
and  the  other  was  a  dusky  little  girl,  with  a  scar  on  her 
forehead;  and  a  faithful  and  remarkably  intelligent  ayah 
was  taking  care  of  them  both." 


James  Russell  Lowell's  poetry  seems  to  be  appreciated 
in  England,  if  one  may  judge  from  a  remark  of  the  editor 
of  the  London  Literary  W  orld,  who  tells  his  readers  that 
a  certain  book  in  defense  of  agnosticism  "  is  worth  buy- 
ing, if  only  for  the  sake  of  this  beautiful  quotation  from 
Mr.  Lowell  " : 

As  blind  nestlings,  unafraid, 

Stretch  up,  wide-rnouthed,  to  every  shade 

By  which  t heir  downy  dream  is  stirred, 

Taking  it  for  the  mother  bird, 

So  when  <>od's  shadow,  which  is  light, 

My  awakening  instincts  falls  across, 

Silent  as  sunbeams  over  moss, 

In  my  heart's  nest  half-conscious  things 

Stir  with  a  helpless  sense  of  wing-., 

Lift  themselves  up,  and  tremble  long 

With  premonitions  sweet  ol  song. 


"  My  wife,"  writes  Mr.  Cross,  "  told  me  that  the  reason 
she  fixed  on  the  name  of '  George  Eliot '  was  that  George 
was  Mr.  Lewes's  Christian  name,  and  Eliot  was  a  good 
mouth-lilling,  easily  pronounced  word." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  FAILURE. 


HV  J.   [).  STEKI.L. 


Walter  Ellis  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar — his  friends 
said  a  genius.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was,  j)erhaps, 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  with  a  pale,  intellectual  face — 
not  handsome,  but  pleasing  from  its  expression  of 
delicacy  and  refinement.  His"  image  rises  before  me 
as  I  write.  Dark  brown  wavy  hair,  brushed  back  from  a 
high,  full  forehead;  a  small  mustache,  which  could  not 
hide  the  expression  of  a  sensitive  mouth,  and  large  hazel 
eyes,  whose  gaze  was  at  once  thoughtful  and  pensive. 
When  I  became  acquainted  with  him  he  was  living  a  sort 
of  bohcmian  life  in  one  of  our  western  cities.  I  dis- 
covered, on  being  thrown  into  active  intercourse  with 
him,  that  we  had  tastes  in  common,  and  we  were  soon 
friends. 

It  was  always  a  wonder  to  me,  as  it  was  to  others  who 
knew  his  brilliant  (iualities,  that  Walter  Ellis  did  not  get 
on.  Had  "  the  elements  been  kindlier  mixed,"  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  any  prize  in  the  literary  world  might 
have  been  his.  His  mind  was  stored  with  all  sorts  of  odd 
knowledge,  gained  from  much  reading.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  delightful  conversationalists  I  have  ever  known. 
With  art,  music,  science,  philosophy,  history,  and  gen- 
eral literature,  he  was  equally  familiar.  There  was  no 
subject  of  discussion  among  cultured  people  on  which  he 
could  not  speak  with  something  of  the  authority  of  exact 
knowledge,  but  he  never  had  the  power  or  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  his  fund  of  information  to  worldly  ac- 
count. "  If  he  could  only  find  his  right  place,"  I  have 
heard  many  a  one  remark,  after  listening  to  his  talk,  re- 
plete with  accurate  knowledge  and  sound  critical 
analysis,  and  lightened  with  flashes  of  wit  and  poetry,  or 
touches  of  keen  satire ;  but  he  never  did  find  his  right 
place.  He  wrote  special  articles  for  prominent  journals 
— of  which  he  was,  from  time  to  time,  an  irregular 
satelite — which  were  always  acceptable,  but  never  com- 
manded more  than  a  nominal  price.  He  wrote,  too, 
stories,  poems,  and  sketches,  which  found  their  place  in 
the  pages  of  popular  magazines,  but  which  yielded  him 
little  fame,  and  but  meager  profit.  His  style  was  always 
brilliant,  precise,  and  polished,  and  people  of  refined 
tastes  admired  his  writings;  but  he  never  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  therefore  always  remained 
in  obscurity. 

During  a  number  of  months'  intimacy  with  Walter 
Ellis  I  often  asked  myself  what  was  lacking  in  him,  but 
was  never  able  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily ;  and 
now,  looking  back  after  the  lapse  of  years,  I  do  not  know- 
that  I  can  fully  account  for  his  failure.  I  knew  that  he 
was  capable  of  sustained  effort,  for  he  would  on  occasions 
perform  prodigies  of  mental  labor;  yet  he  never  produced 
a  connected  work,  and  there  were  times  when  he  would 
come  to  actual  want  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  take 
up  his  pen. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  chief  want  was  the  qual- 
ity of  self-assertion.  I  saw  many  men  less  brilliant  than 
he  rise  to  distinction  in  the  fields  of  journalism  and  gen- 
eral literature,  while  he  remained  in  the  background — 
largely,  I  believe,  because  he  would  not  elbow  his  way  in. 
The  struggle  of  life  does  not  always  result  in  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  but  in  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  and  he 
would  not  push  and  scramble  for  place.  His  was  a  nature 
that  needed  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  to  develop  it,  and 
that  he  never  had.  The  facts  of  his  life,  as  I  gathered 
them  from  himself  and  others,  throw  some  light  on  the 
peculiar  weaknesses  of  his  character.  His  parents  had 
both  died  in  his  early  youth,  leaving  no  means,  and  he 
had  been  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  a  near  relative, 
who  had  faithfully  done  his  duty  in  caring  for  him,  but 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  tastes  and  no  patience 
with  his  shortcomings.  This,  probably,  was  what  gave 
his  mind  the  morbid  sensitiveness  which  was  always  his 
most  pronounced  characteristic.  Neither  at  school  nor 
college  did  he  distinguish  himself  in  his  studies.  The 
drier  details  of  even  rudimentary  knowledge  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  master ;  and  he  was  only  saved  from 
the  reputation  of  a  dunce  by  an  occasional  display  of  his 
brilliant  qualities.  He  was  an  indefatigable  reader,  and 
seemed  to  extract  without  conscious  effort  the  best  sub- 
stance from  the  works  of  great  writers,  ancient  and 
modern.  After  leaving  college  and  being  thrown  on  his 
own  resources,  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  city,  where  he 
won  some  friends  in  spite  of  his  shyness,  and  where  his 
abilities  insured  him  at  least  a  slender  sustenance. 

Ellis  always  seemed  to  me  rather  out  of  place  among 
the  reckless,  careless  company  with  whom  he  consorted, 
though  he  was  a  general  favorite.  Whether  he  had  ever 
yielded  to  any  of  the  temptations  which  beset  young  men 
in  cities  I  cannot  say,  but  while  I  knew  him  his  whole  life 
was  irreproachable  in  its  purity.  He  never  indulged  in 
any  coarse  jests,  or  even  innuendoes,  and  his  conversation 
was  always  marked  by  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  refinement ; 
all  this,  too,  though  he  made  no  profession  to  any  fixed 
religious  faith.  He  always  managed  to  keep  up  a  gentle- 
manly appearance,  though  I  knew  that  he  sometimes 
suffered  real  privation.  Indeed,  though  in  those  days  my 
own  finances  were  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  I 
was  often  able  to  render  him  a  little  assistance  in  the  way 
of  small  loans,  which  were  always  scrupulously  returned 


when  times  were  what  he  called  flush  with  him.  Whether 
he  ever  had  any  romance  in  his  life  I  never  knew,  though 
I  was  aware  that  many  a  woman  smiled  upon  him ;  but 
he  was  far  too  proud  and  too  honorable  to  be  a  fortune- 
hunter,  and  he  would  certainly  never  have  asked  another 
to  share  his  precarious  fortunes.  "  Do  you  know,  Walt," 
I  said  to  him,  one  evening  as  we  sat  in  the  dingy  room 
where  he  worked  and  slept  and  sometimes  took  his  meals, 
which  often  consisted  of  a  cup  of  coffee  prepared  by  him- 
self, or  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  couple  of  penny  rolls,  "  if  I 
were  a  rich  man  I  would  furnish  you  with  money  enough 
for  a  good  living,  and  tell  you  to  go  to  work  and  write  a 
great  |x>em  or  novel.    I  am  sure  you  could  do  it." 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  it  might  be  too  late  now  ;  but  I  would 
try,"  he  answered,  turning  his  dark  eyes,  full  of  indescrib- 
able sadness,  upon  my  face.  "  I  know  I  cannot  retrieve 
the  past,  and  I  can  promise  nothing  for  the  future.  My 
Clod  !  "  he  continued,  as  he  rose  and  walked  the  floor  with 
agitated  steps,  "  when  I  think  of  the  uselessness  of  my 
life,  I  could  curse  the  hour  of  my  birth." 

A  few  months  after  this  conversation  Ellis  left  the  city, 
and,  as  I  seldom  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  even  my 
dearest  friends,  I  lost  sight  of  him  completely.  Some 
years  later,  however,  being  called  to  a  distant  city,  I  met 
one  who  had  been  a  mutual  friend  in  the  old  days.  "  Did 
you  know,"  he  said,  "'that  Walter  Ellis  is  dying  at  the 
hospital  here?" 

I  hastened  to  the  hospital,  where  I  found  my  old  friend 
in  the  charity  ward,  watched  over  by  a  sweet-faced  sister, 
who  glided  away  as  I  approached.  The  curtain  had  been 
raised  at  the  window  near  his  bed,  and  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun  lit  up  his  pale  face,  giving  it  an  almost  beatific 
expression.  I  saw,  as  1  looked  on  his  wasted  counte- 
nance, that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live;  but  he  was 
perfectly  conscious  and  rational,  and  smiled  a  welcome 
as  I  drew  near.  I  noticed  that  his  face  was  singularly 
calm,  and  that  his  eyes  had  lost  their  former  sad  expres- 
sion. Probably  the  consciousness  that  his  struggle  was  at 
an  end  had  brought  relief.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  said, 
after  a  time,  "  I  have  been  thinking  much  lately  of  poor 
Keats 's  epitaph.  I  composed  some  lines  on  it  the  other 
day;  Sister  Angelina  copied  them  for  me."  He  reached 
his  hand  under  his  pillow,  and  drew  forth  the  manuscript. 
I  give  it  here : 

"Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water." 

0  sad-eyed  bard!  not  thine  the  hapless  fate 
Thy  dying  voice  in  mournful  tones  expressed; 
For  thou,  exalted  with  immortals  blest, 

Hasl  won  men's  reverent  homage,  though  too  late. 

But  I,  that  crippled  by  the  wayside  wait 

Until  at  length  sweet  Death,  the  king  of  rest, 

Shall  still  with  gentle  touch  my  troubled  breast, 

Would  fain  thy  bitter  phrase  reiterate. 

Lo,  I  have  borne  the  storm  and  stress  of  life, 

The  useless  struggle,  without  hope  of  gain. 

1  am  a  soldier  vanquished  in  the  strife, 
To  whom  no  laurel  solace  gives  to  pain. 
For  me  is  thy  sad  plaint  with  meaning  rife. 
Mine  let  it  be,  since  I  have  lived  in  vain. 

I  readily  obtained  permission  to  watch  with  my  dying 
friend  through  the  night,  and  for  some  hours  he  lay  with 
his  hand  clasped  in  mine,  conversing  as  he  found 
strength,  in  an  almost  cheerful  strain.  At  last  he  fell  in- 
to a  peaceful  slumber,  and  just  as  the  rosy  light  of  dawn 
began  to  tinge  the  eastern  sky  he  opened  his  eyes, 
looked  up  into  my  face  with  a  smile,  then  closed  the  lids 
wearily  again,  and  passed  peacefully  away. 

My  poor  friend  left  no  means;  but  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  me,  with  the  assistance  of  his  warm-hearted 
associates,  who  were  only  too  eager  to  contribute,  to  raise 
a  fund  sufficient  to  bury  him  decently  and  erect  a 
modest  stone  over  his  grave.  I  thought  at  first  of  using 
Keats's  epitaph,  but  finally  decided  that  silence  was 
best.  His  small  belongings  I  took  charge  of,  as  he  had 
requested.  His  manuscripts,  mostly  in  a  fragmentary 
state,  I  have  preserved  as  mementoes.  I  believe  no  in- 
quiry was  made  for  his  relatives. 

This  is  all  my  sad  story  of  failure.  I  wonder  of  how- 
many  others  it  is  the  type.  A  great  gift  would  seem  to  be 
ofttimes  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  unless  its  pos- 
sessor have  also  worldly  wisdom,  or  be  sustained  by  the  aid 
and  countenance  of  appreciative  friends.  We  all  know 
that  one  of  the  rarest  geniuses  of  the  present  age,  Haw- 
thorne, might  never  have  persevered  in  his  work  were  it 
not  for  the  encouragement  of  his  friends  and  the  sustain- 
ing faith  of  his  faithful  wife;  and  there  have  been  doubt- 
less many  such  sensitive  and  refined  souls  to  whom 
Byron's  lines  are  applicable: 

Many  are  poets  who  never  have  penned 
Their  inspirations,  and  perchance  the  best. 
They  lived  and  loved  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 
Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings;  they  compressed 
The  Clod  within  them  and  rejoined  the  stars, 
Unlaureled  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest. 
San  Francisco,  March,  '85. 


L.  P.  McCarthy's  Statistician  for  1885  has  been  issued. 
The  reputation  of  this  useful  compilation  is  already  well 
established.  This  year's  issue  has  much  new  matter.  Itcon- 
,  tains  642  pages,  "  aggregating  125,000  facts,  over  25,000  of 
\  which  are  new  to  the  present  number."  The  fresh  data 
regarding  foreign  countries  occupies  about  80  pages. 
The  whole  world  is  embraced,  and  all  sorts  of  informa- 
tion of  a  kind  that  one  often  wants  is  crowded  into  this 
hand  volume,  which,  as  a  book  of  reference,  is  indispen- 
sible  to  business  and  professional  men.  Editors  espec- 
ially value  the  Statistician.  Price:  cloth,  $4;  Turkey, 
$5;  sold  by  subscription  only;  office  706  California  street, 
this  city. 


AUTHORSHIP  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 


Heinrich  Heine,  the  sweetest  singer  Germany  has  ever 
produced,  wrote  his  Romancero  under  circumstances  of 
great  suffering.  When  paralyzed  and  nearly  blind  he 
wrote  a  woven  web  of  satire  and  pathos,  in  which  he 
spared  nothing,  not  even  his  own  racked  and  anguished 
frame.  "  My  body,"  he  said,  "  has  gone  to  rack  and 
ruin,  so  that  almost  nothing  is  left  but  my  voice:  and  my 
bed  reminds  me  of  the  melodious  grave  of  the  enchanter 
Merlin,  which  is  in  the  forest  of  Broceliande,  in  Brittany, 
beneath  lofty  oaks,  whose  topmost  branches  blaze  up  like 
green  flame  to  the  sky.  Ah.  colleague  Merlin,  I  envy 
you  those  green  trees  and  their  fresh  waving  boughs,  for 
no  green  leaf  rustles  here  in  my  mattress  grave — a  grave 
without  rest ;  death  without  the  privileges  of  the  dead,  who 
have  no  need  to  write  either  letters  or  books.  I  have 
been  measured  for  my  coffin  some  time  ago,  and  my 
obituary  is  written,  but  I  die  so  slowly  that  this  becomes 
a  tedious  affair  for  myself  as  well  as  for  my  friends.  Pa- 
tience, however;  there  is  an  end  to  everything.  One 
morning  you  will  find  the  book  closed  where  the  puppet- 
show  of  my  humor  so  often  amused  you."  One  night, 
indeed,  it  was  so,  but  not  until  he  had  endured  his  "  mat- 
tress grave  "  for  eight  long  weary  years.  One  night  he 
moved  into  that  last  and  best  bed  where  "the  weary  "are 
at  rest." 

It  has  been  contended  that  when  the  disease  of  which 
the  sufferer  is  dying  is  consumption,  orsome  disease  which, 
between  paroxysms  of  pain,  leaves  spaces  of  ease  and 
rest,  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  good  work  should  be 
done.  Some  of  the  best  of  Paley  s  works  were  written 
under  such  conditions,  and  some  of  the  best  of  Shelley's. 
Crabb  Robinson  said  that  Goethe  never  had  an  affliction 
which  he  did  not  turn  into  a  poem.  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hammerton  has  noticed  a  very  peculiar  effect  which  the 
act  of  composition  had  upon  \V  adsworth.  When  engaged 
in  composing  "The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  "  he  received 
a  wound  in  the  foot,  and  observed  that  the  continuation 
of  his  literary  labors  increased  the  irritation  of  the  wound, 
whereas  by  suspending  his  work  he  could  diminish  it. 
Absolute  rest  produced  perfect  cure.  In  connection  with 
this  incident  he  remarked  that  poetic  excitement,  accom- 
panied by  protracted  labor  in  composition,  always  brought 
on  more  or  less  bodily  derangement.  He  preserved  him- 
self from  permanently  injurious  consequences  by  excel- 
lent habits  of  life. 

It  is  curious  that  times  of  illness,  when  the  eyes  swim 
and  the  head  shakes,  are  oftentimes  rich  in  suggestion.  If 
the  mind  is  naturally  poetic  the  hours  are  by  no  means 
wasted.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Mr.  Green,  the  histo- 
rian, who  literally  died  in  harness.  Few  pages  in  literary 
history  are  so  touching  as  the  preface  in  which  Mrs.  Green 
tells  the  history  of  The  Conquest  of  England. 

When  he  had  finished  the  fourth  volume  of  his  History 
of  the  English  People  there  was  a  pause  in  the  advance  of 
the  lung  disease  which  afflicted  him.  Eager  for  fresh 
work,  he  began  to  shape  new  plans,  but  early  in  the  spring 
of  1881  he  fell  ill  again.  "In  the  extremity  of  ruin  and 
defeat  he  found  a  higher  fidelity  and  a  perfect  strength." 
Most  men  give  up  their  work  when  their  end  comes  near, 
but  Mr.  Green  is  said  to  have  worked  all  the  harder  be- 
cause his  days  were  numbered,  and  strove  to  obtain  and 
diffuse  as  much  light  as  possible  before  the  coming  of  the 
night.  "  Under  the  shadow  of  death  The  Conquest  of 
England  was  begun,"  and  the  night  came  before  it  was 
finished.  The  death  of  Mark  Pattison  was  equally  sad, 
for  in  one  of  his  last  letters  he  wrote :  "  It  is  hard  to  feel 
my  physical  powers  ebbing  away,  while  my  intellectual 
powers  were  never  more  vigorous.  I  have  gathered  with 
infinite  pains  the  materials  for  my  great  work;  but  they 
will  all  be  wasted,  for  I  shall  not  live  to  finish  it,  and  no 
one  else  will  find  the  clew." 

Blindness  would  seem  an  insuperable  drawback  to  writ- 
ing, yet  Prescott,  the  historian  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over- 
came the  difficulty  into  which  he  was  plunged  by  the  fail- 
ure of  his  sight.  While  a  student  at  Harvard  College 
one  of  his  fellow-students  threw  a  crust  of  bread  at  him, 
which  struck  one  of  his  eyes,  and  deprived  it  almost 
wholly  of  sight,  while  the  other  was  sympathetically 
affected.  When  writing  a  history  of  Spain  his  eye  gave 
way,  and  prevented  him  from  reading.  His  literary  en- 
thusiasm, however,  was  too  strong  to  be  quenched  even 
by  this  calamity;  he  engaged  a  reader,  dictated  copious 
notes  and  constructed  his  history,  making  in  his  mind 
the  necessary  corrections. — Harper's  Bazar. 


SPRING. 


Thou,  O  Spring!  canst  renovate 
All  that  high  God  did  first  create. 
Be  still  In   arm  and  architect, 
Rebuild  the  ruin,  mend  defect ; 
Chemist  to  vamp  old  worlds  with  new, 
Coat  sea  and  sky  with  heavenlier  blue, 
New  tint  the  plumage  of  the  birds, 
And  slough  decay  from  grazing  herds, 
Sweep  ruins  from  the  scarped  mountain, 
Cleanse  the  torrent  at  the  fountain, 
Purge  alpine  air  by  towns  defiled. 
Bring  to  fair  mother  fairer  child, 
Not  less  renew  the  heart  and  brain, 
Scatter  the  sloth,  wash  out  the  stain, 
Make  the  aged  eye  sun-clear, 
To  parting  soul  bring  grandeur  near. 
Under  gentle  types,  my  Spring 
Masks  the  might  of  Nature's  king, 
An  energy  that  searches  thorough 
From  chaos  to  the  dawning  morrow; 
Into  all  our  human  plight, 
The  soul's  pilgrimage  and  flight ; 
In  city  or  in  solitude, 
Step  by  step  lifts  bad  to  good, 
Without  halting,  without  rest, 
Lifting  better  up  to  best ; 
Planting  seeds  of  knowledge  pure, 
Through  earth  to  ripen,  through  heaven  endure. 
 R.  IV.  Emerson. 


The  grasshopper  has  proportionally  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  trie  kicking  power  of  man.  A  gas  company 
seldom  imposes  on  a  grasshopper. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  DOOMED  MAN. 


He  was  seated  in  a  chair  of  rude  workmanship,  sleep- 
ing heavily,  and  the  troubled  look  he  wore  showed  that 
horrible  thoughts  were  chasing  each  other  through  his 
brain.  Suddenly  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  which  shook  the 
building  awoke  him.  He  looked  around,  but  nothing 
save  darkness  was  visible.  Fear  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  Where  was  he?  He 
knew  not,  and  it  was  not  until  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
lor  a  moment  lighted  up  the  impenetrable  gloom,  that  he 
became  aware  that  he  was  in  a  dungeon.  Yes;  there  were 
the  massive  stone  walls,  barred  windows,  and  iron-studded 
door.  He  was  seated  in  the  corner  of  the  dungeon,  so 
he  moved  the  chair  to  the  center  of  it,  after  a  few  more 
flashes  of  lightning  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
size  and  shape  of  his  prison-house.  Then  the  storm  sub- 
sided, and  all  was  dark  and  silent.  He  was  thoroughly 
awake  now,  and  the  more  conscious  he  became  the  more 
his  terror  increased,  but  he  knew  the  morn  would  come 
at  last  when  he  should  know  his  fate ;  but  he  could  not 
conceive  what  crime  he  had  committed  to  account  for  his 
incarceration,  yet  he  bravely  determined  to  wait  the 
course  of  events.  What  bewildered  him  most  was,  that 
the  lightning  had  shown  him  walls  on  only  three  sides  of 
his  cell,  and  where  the  fourth  should  be  there  hung  a 
mass  of  dark -colored  drapery.  He  essayed  once  or  twice 
to  draw  it  aside,  to  see  what  mystery  was  hidden  beyond, 
but  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  fear  prevailed,  and  he 
returned  to  his  seat,  and  dozed  away  again  into  a  kind  of 
half  slumber.  Then  he  felt  the  floor  beneath  him  trem- 
ble, and  the  chair  that  he  was  seated  on  gradually  de- 
scended, and  as  he  was  going  down  he  saw  the  mystic 
veil  disappear  into  the  roof,  revealing  an  unfathomable 
vista  of  darkness.  He  was  now  somewhat  reconciled  to 
his  position,  although  he  could  not  divine  its  cause.  He 
felt  himself  all  over  to  see  if  he  was  awake,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  he  was,  but  that  he  was  bewitched. 

After  what  seemed  to  him  a  lapse  of  hours,  he  found 
that  he  had  been  lowered  into  a  subterranean  vault,  the 
roof  of  which  was  supported  by  massive  pillars  of  wood ; 
but  although  it  was  dimly  lighted,  he  could  discern  un- 
couth windlasses,  evidently  racks,  coils  of  rope,  and 
other  instruments  of  torture,  and  in  a  far  off  corner  a 
guillotine,  with  upraised  knife  gleaming  balefully  at  him. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth. 

Suddenly  he  was  approached  by  a  band  of  halberdiers, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  they  spoke 
to  him  and  to  each  other  hurriedly,  but,  in  his  terror,  he 
could  not  tell  what  they  said;  then  they  seized  him 
roughly  and  conveyed  him  to  another  dungeon,  thrusting 
him  in  and  locking  the  door.  He  gazed  around  the  room, 
and  hanging  on  its  walls  he  saw  manacles  and  fetters,  and 
ranged  in  order  were  strangely  shaped  spears  and  other 
weapons,  and,  horror  of  horrors!  a  headsman's  block  and 
axe;  and  he  shuddered  at  the  sight.  He  heard  the  tread 
of  busy  footsteps  above  him,  and  the  truth  burst  upon 
him  with  horrible  reality:  he  was  confined  in  a  chamber 
beneath  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  to  suffer,  and  they 
were  making  the  final  preparations.  But  he  resolved  that 
he  would  sell  his  life  dearly ;  so,  resting  his  head  on  the 
table,  he  feigned  sleep  in  order  to  watch  the  movements 
of  his  persecutors;  and  his  worst  fears  were  verified,  for 
the  door  opened,  and  two  of  the  soldiers  entered  and 
dragged  out  the  block ;  and  then  the  headsman,  clothed 
in  black,  and  a  hideous  mask  covering  his  features,  shoul- 
dered the  axe  and  was  leaving  the  room,  but  he  turned 
back  to  the  doomed  man,  whose  head  was  still  resting  on 
the  table,  and  he  unloosed  the  collar  and  bared  his  neck, 
and  the  prisoner  heard  him  utter  the  words,  "  Poor  fel- 
low." The  headsman  had  a  strong  arm  but  a  weak 
heart.  Then  the  bell  tolled,  and  the  doomed  man  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  a  cheery  man  entered,  and 
raised  the  postrate  form  tenderly,  with  the  words,  "  Why, 
Dick,  my  boy,  however  did  you  get  here? "  The  mystery 
was  soon  explained. 

Dick  Devereux  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Kemble  Kean,  the 
manager  of  the  Theater  Royal,  Camberwell ;  Dick  had 
come  up  to  London  for  the  first  time,  and  had  been  din- 
ing with  his  friend.  Now,  the  manager's  house  adjoined 
the  theater,  and  Dick,  in  passing  from  one  room  to  an- 
other, went  through  a  door  which  communicated  with  it, 
and  being  quite  strange  to  such  a  place,  he  lost  himself 
among  its  labyrinthine  passages  and  at  length  found  him- 
self on  the  stage,  where  we  discovered  him  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  story ;  and,  doubtless,  the  good  cheer 
he  had  partaken  of  at  his  friend's  table  accounted  for  his 
feeling  sleepy,  and  when  he  moved  the  chair  into  the 
middle  of  the  stage  (which  was  set  as  a  prison  scene),  he 
had  moved  it  on  to  a  trap.  The  cellar  men  who  were 
preparing  for  the  performance,  being  unaware  of  this  fact, 
ana  having  to  lower  it  for  some  purpose,  found  him  as 
before  described,  and  not  knowing  who  he  was,  locked 
him  up  in  the  property-room,  until  the  arrival  of  the  man- 
ager. The  play  for  the  night  was  Catherine  Howard; 
hence  the  block  and  axe  being  brought  out;  and  the 
headsman  took  off  Dick's  necktie  and  collar,  thinking 
that  he  might  sleep  more  comfortably  without  them.  The 
iuneral  toll  he  heard  was  the  church  clock  striking  six. 
Mr.  Kemble  Kean  and  his  friend  Dick  had  a  good  laugh 
at  the  unrehearsed  tragedy,  and  the  latter  gentleman  wit- 
nessed the  play  at  night,  but  determined  that,  when  next 
he  visited  a  manager  whose  house  adjoined  a  theater,  he 
would  be  particular  which  door  he  went  through.— En- 
glish Magazine.   


The  late  General  Gordon  wanted  Ismail  Pasha  restored 
to  the  Khediveship  of  Egypt.  "  I  would  have  Ismail 
back — indeed  I  would,"  he  said,  while  on  his  way  to  the 
Soudan.  "  I  would  do  anything  to  help  that  old  bird. 
The  people  are  far  worse  off  now  than  they  were  under 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  and  by  no 
means  the  devil  some  believe  him  to  be.  He  is  the 
worst-used  man  in  Europe.  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  man 
kicked  like  Ismail — a  man  I  esteem  it  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  have  had  the  honor  of  serving." 


THE  DEAD  DREAM. 


Beautiful  cold,  dead  thing, 

Lying  silent  and  white, 
I  fold  thy  cerements  quickly, 

And  bury  thee  out  of  my  sight. 
The  passion  of  the  contlict  is  over. 

My  shriven  life  grows  calm, 
And  my  empty  hands  fold  mutely 

In  saying  the  funeral  psalm. 
Gone  with  the  vanished  summer, 

Earth's  radiant,  regal  queen; 
Gone  with  her  into  the  darkness 

Of  that  which  is  not  seen. 
Hut  unlike  the  perished  summer, 

Thou  wilt  never  to  me  return. 
The  May  will  bring  its  young  blossoms, 

And  tnc  dark  eyes  of  June  will  open  and  burn, 
And  other  hearts  the  same  lesson 

Of  love  and  sorrow  will  learn. 
Hut  (or  thee  will  be  no  resurrection, 

Beautiful,  cold,  dead  thing! 
And  thy  memory  over  my  life-time 

Will  be  like  a  frost  in  the  spring. 

Sara  Shelley  Clemmer. 


SELF  RELIANCE. 


I. 

By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live; 
And  if  men  thwart  thee  take  no  heed, 
And  if  men  hate  thee  have  no  care: 
Sing  thou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed, 
Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  pray  thy  prayer, 
And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give, 
Nor  bays  they  grudge  thee  for  thy  hair. 

II. 

Keep  thou  thy  soul-worn  steadfast  oath, 
And  to  thy  heart  be  true  thy  heart ; 
W  hat  thy  soul  teaches  learn  to  know, 
And  play  out  thine  appointed  part ; 
And  thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  shalt  sow; 
Nor  helped  nor  hindered  in  thy  growth, 
To  thy  full  stature  thou  shalt  grow. 

III. 

Fix  on  the  future's  goal  thy  face, 

And  let  thy  feet  be  lured  to  stray 

Nowhither;  but  be  swift  to  run, 

And  nowhere  tarry  by  the  way, 

Until  at  last  the  end  is  won. 

And  thou  mayst  look  back  from  thy  place 

And  see  thy  long  day's  journey  done.  Spectator. 


I  suppose  I  am  not  by  nature  disposed  to  think  so 
much  as  most  people  do  of  "  institutions."  The  Ameri- 
cans think  and  talk  very  much  of  their  "  institutions";  I 
am  by  nature  inclined  to  call  all  this  sort  of  thing  ma- 
chinery, and  to  regard  rather  men  and  their  characters. 
But  the  more  I  saw  of  America  the  more  I  found  myself 
led  to  treat  "  institutions  "  with  increased  respect.  Until 
I  went  to  the  United  States  I  had  never  seen  a  people 
with  institutions  which  seemed  expressly  and  thoroughly 
suited  to  it.  I  had  not  properly  appreciated  the  benefits 
proceeding  from  this  cause.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  an 
admirable  essay,  which,  though  not  signed,  betrays  him 
for  its  author  by  its  rare  and  characteristic  qualities  of 
mind  and  style — Sir  Henry  Maine  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view adopts  and  often  reiterates  a  phrase  of  M.  Scherer, 
to  the  effect  that  "democracy  is  only  a  form  of  govern- 
ment." He  holds  up  to  ridicule  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's history,  in  which  the  American  democracy  is  told 
that  its  ascent  to  power  "  proceeded  as  uniformly  and 
majestically  as  the  laws  of  being,  and  was  as  certain  as 
the  decrees  of  eternity."  Let  us  be  willing  to  give  Sir 
Henry  Maine  his  way,  and  to  allow  no  magnificent  claim 
of  this  kind  on  behalf  of  the  American  democracy.  Let 
us  treat  as  not  more  solid  the  assertion  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  them  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Let  us  concede  that  these  natural  rights  are  a  figment; 
that  chance  and  circumstance,  as  much  as  deliberate 
foresight  and  design,  have  brought  the  United  States  into 
their  present  condition ;  that,  moreover,  the  British  rule 
which  they  threw  off  was  not  the  rule  of  oppressors  and 
tyrants  which  declaimers  suppose,  and  that  the  merit  of 
the  Americans  was  not  that  of  oppressed  men  rising 
against  tyrants,  but  rather  of  sensible  young  people 
getting  rid  of  stupid  and  overweening  guardians  who 
misunderstood  them.— Mathew  Arnold,  in  Nineteenth 
Century 


The  Vie  Parisienne  advises  a  woman  as  to  how  to  be 
attractive:  "Look  confident  and  indifferent;  express 
yourself  simply,  and  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as  possible;  be 
keenly  alive  to  everything  that  passes,  yet  appear  absent- 
minded  ;  know  as  much  as  possible,  yet  please  by  asking 
questions.  Having  read  everything,  quote  nothing;  seen 
everything,  appear  ignorant;  heard  all,  always  express 
surprise ;  desiring  everything,  ask  for  nothing.  Be  light- 
hearted,  to  preserve  your  beauty;  be  indulgent,  to  attract 
sympathy." 


Marriage  among  the  Wa-tavcta,  a  tribe  of  Central  Afri- 
ca, is  described  by  Joseph  Thomson,  who  recently  visited 
them,  as  a  matter  of  so  many  bullocks.  When  a  young 
man  takes  a  fancy  to  a  girl,  he  arranges  the  matter  with 
the  father,  and  agrees  to  give  so  many  head  of  cattle.  If 
he  is  able  to  give  the  requisite  number  at  once,  then  the 
marriage  is  consummated  without  delay.  This,  however, 
seldom  happens.  If  the  man  is  poor,  the  engagement 
frequently  extends  over  a  term  of  years,  till  the  last  bul- 
lock is  i>aid  up. 


WOMAN. 

When  Eve  brought  woe  to  all  mankind 
Old  Adam  called  her  wo-man ; 
Hut  when  she  wooed  with  love  so  kind, 
He  then  pronounced  her  woo-man. 
But  now,  with  folly  and  with  pride 
Their  husbands'  pockets  trimming, 
The  women  are  so  full  of  whims 
That  men  pronounce  them  wimmen| 


ADAMS  AND  EMERSON. 


If  John  Adams  was  the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  marked 
men,  all  following  with  unequal  paces  in  his  steps,  Emer- 
son was  the  eminent  close  of  a  series  of  men  from  whom 
he  drew  the  characteristics  refined  by  a  long  process  of 
selection.  Dr.  Holmes  has  touched  with  skill  upon  the 
race  and  class  qualities  which  found  their  consummate 
flower  in  this  last  of  a  line  of  preachers,  and  any  student 
of  New  England  life  is  likely  to  halt  before  the  interesting 
problem  of  Emerson's  environment  and  derivation,  |ohn 
Adams  had  completed  his  public  life  when  Emerson  was 
born.  The  profession  which  he  had  refused,  because  he 
knew  himself  made  for  other  things,  was  still  the  leading 
profession,  and  Emerson,  grow  ing  up  in  its  traditions,  was 
to  let  it  slip  from  his  shoulders  as  a  cloak  when  he  should 
stand  up  under  a  self-ordination,  or  if  one  chooses, 
under  a  iaying-on  of  unseen  hands.  The  descent 
from  ministers  was  something  more  than  a  matter  of 
hereditary  influence;  for  Kmerson's  thought, even  when 
inconoclastic,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  outcome  of  that 
spirit  of  intellectualism  which  ministers,  more  than  any 
others,  had  kept  in  New  England.  As  John  Adams  was 
the  incarnation  of  political  New  England,  so  Emerson 
was  the  finest  product  of  free-thinking  New  England, 
which  had  found  no  subject  outside  the  range  of  its  spec- 
ulation. The  two  were  both  critical  men.  Adams  came 
to  the  front  in  the  crisis  of  political  independence  ;  Emer- 
son in  the  crisis  of  religious  independence.  Theodore 
Parker  was  the  wind  which  stormed  against  the  conven- 
tionally religious  man,  and  only  made  him  draw  his  cloak 
closer  about  him,  while  Emerson,  shining  and  smiling, 
made  him  loosen  his  robes  and  bare  himself  to  the  outer 
air. 

The  visit  of  Emerson  to  England  was  the  return  of 
New  England  to  the  mother  country  in  a  more  emphatic 
sort  than  was  Hawthorne's.  Never  does  England  seem 
further  away  from  America  than  when  one  is  reading 
English  Traits.  Below  the  surface  of  shrewd  obser- 
vation one  may  catch  sight  of  the  spirit  of  England 
driven  across  the  Atlantic  two  hundred  years  before, 
given  new  environment,  set  upon  the  same. questions,  but 
bidden  ask  them  in  the  open  air,  and  getting  its  answer 
in  such  wise  as  to  make  everything  strange  when  re- 
visiting its  old  haunts.  The  individuality  of  Emerson 
testing  and  trying  England  is  sharp  enough,  if  one  looks 
only  for  that,  but  it  is  easy  also  to  resolve  it  into  a 
speakership  for  a  new  people. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  attitude  of  Emerson  towards  his 
own  countrymen  that  his  personality  is  most  interesting. 
With  all  his  written  and  spoken  words  concerning 
America— and  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  May  Day  with- 
out perceiving  how  great  a  relief  to  him  was  the  return  of 
peace  after  a  separating  war — one  fails  to  find  the  evi- 
dence of  any  passionate  devotion  to  his  country.  The 
service  which  John  Adams  rendered  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
nation,  which  he  saw  less  by  imagination  than  by  a  heroic, 
sturdy  realization  of  the  facts  of  human  life  about  him, 
was  such  a  service  as  racked  the  giver.  Emerson,  in 
speaking  of  the  volume  of  Letters  and  Social  Aims  which 
Schmidt  introduced  to  the  German  public,  used  the  ex- 
pression "  village  thoughts."  A  piece  of  slightly  conscious 
humility  must  not  be  taken  gravely,  yet  the  estimate 
really  does  partially  set  oft  Emerson's  defect  on  this  side. 
He  was  at  home  in  Concord.  Anywhere  else  he  was  a 
stranger.  Even  Boston  was  a  place  to  visit,  though  he 
gave  that  city  an  affection  which  is  embodied  in  some 
noble  verses.  The  occasional  glimpses  which  Dr. 
Holmes  gives  of  the  poet  on  his  travels  in  his  own 
country  serve  to  deepen  the  impression  which  one  forms 
of  the  purely  spectacular  shape  of  the  country  in  Mr. 
Emerson's  vision.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  struggles 
going  on,  and  yet  they  were  rather  disturbances  to  his 
spirit  than  signs  of  a  life  which  quickened  his  own  pulse. 
Atlantic 


It  has  been  noted  how  cunningly  Tennyson  can  gild 
and  furbish  up  the  most  commonplace  detail — as  when 
he  calls  Arthur's  mustache  "the  knightly  growth  that 
fringed  his  lips,"  or  condescends  to  glorify  a  pigeon  pie, 
or  paints  the  clown's  astonishment  by  this  detail,  "the 
brawny  spearman  let  his  cheek  bulge  with  the  unswallowed 
piece,  and  turning,  stared;  "  or  thus  characterizes  a  pun, 
"and  took  the  word,  and  play'd  upon  it,  and  made  it  of 
two  colors."  This  kind  of  ingenuity,  indeed,  belongs  rather 
to  talent  than  to  genius;  it  is  exercised  in  cold  blood; 
but  talent  may  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  genius,  perfect- 
ing skill  in  the  technical  departments  of  art.  Yet  such  a 
gift  is  not  without  danger  to  the  possessor.  It  may  tempt 
nim  to  make  his  work  too  much  like  a  delicate  mosaic  of 
costly  stone,  too  hard  and  unblended,  from  excessive 
elaboration  of  detail.  One  may  even  prefer  to  art  thus 
highly  wrought  a  more  glowing  and  careless  strain,  that 
lifts  us  off  our  feet,  and  carries  us  away  as  on  a  more 
rapid,  if  not  more  turbid,  torrent  of  inspiration,  such  as 
we  may  find  in  Byron,  Shelley,  or  Victor  Hugo.  Here 
you  are  com|>ellcd  to  pause  at  every  step  and  admire  the 
design  of  the  costly  tesselated  pavement  under  your  feet. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  jeweled  glitter,  a  pre- Raphael ite  or 
[apanese  minuteness  of  finish,  here  and  there  in  Tenny- 
son that  takes  away  from  the  feeling  of  aerial  i>erspective 
and  remote  distance,  leaving  little  to  the  imagination; 
not  suggesting  and  whetting  the  appetite,  but  rather  satiat- 
ing it.  His  loving  observation  of  minute  particulars  is 
so  faithful,  his  knowledge  of  what  others,  even  men  of 
science,  have  observed  .so  accurate,  his  lancy  so  nimble  in 
the  detection  of  similitudes.  But  every  master  has  his 
own  manner,  and  his  reverent  disciples  would  be  sorry  if 
he  could  be  without  it.  We  love  the  little  idiosyncrasies 
of  our  friends. — Contemporary  Review. 


When  he  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  theater,  and  said 
he  had  just  stepped  out  to  see  some  one,  she  gravely 
responded:  "It  must  have  been  the  Evil  One;"  and 
when  the  young  man  asked  if  she  sav?  the  cloven  foot, 
she  turned  up  her  pretty  nose  and  said :  "  No,  but  I  smell 
the  cloven  breath." 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


again.  She  was  right  about  the  rats.  You'd  see  one  stick  his 
nose  out  of  a  hole  in  the  corner  every  little  while.  She  said  she 
had  to  have  things  handy  to  throw  at  them  when  she  was  alone, 
01  they  wouldn't  give  her  no  peace.  She  showed  nie  a  l>ar  of  lead, 
twisted  up  into  a  knot,  and  said  she  was  a  good  shot  with  it 
generly,  hut  she'd  wrenched  her  arm  a  day  or  two  ago,  anil  didn't 
know  whether  she  could  throw  true,  now.  Hut  she  watched  for  a 
chance,  and  directly  she  banged  away  at  a  rat,  but  she  missed 
him  wide,  and  said  Ouch !  "  it  hurt  her  arm  so.  Then  she  told 
inc  to  try  for  the  next  one.  I  wanted  to  be  getting  away  before 
the  old  man  come  back,  but  of  course,  I  didn  t  let  on.  I  got  the 
ihing,  and  the  first  rat  that  showed  his  nose  I  let  drive,  and  if 
he'd  a  stayed  where  he  was  he'd  a  been  a  tolerable  sick  rat.  She 
said  that  that  was  first  rate,  and  she  reckoned  I  would  hive  the 
next  one.  She  went  and  got  the  lump  of  lead  and  fetched  it  back 
and  brought  along  a  hank  of  yarn,  which  she  wanted  me  to  help 
her  with.  I  held  up  my  two  hands  and  she  put  the  hank  over 
them  and  went  on  talking  about  her  and  her  husband's  matters. 
Hut  she  broke  of)  to  say: 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  the  rats.  You  better  have  the  lead  in  your 
lap,  handy." 

So  she  dropped  the  lump  into  my  lap,  just  at  the  moment,  and 
I  clapped  my  legs  together  on  it  and  she  went  on  talking.  Hut 
only  about  a  minute.  Then  she  took  ofl  the  hank  and  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face,  but  very  pleasant,  ami  says: 

"Come,  now — what's  your  real  name?  " 

"  Wh-what,  mum?" 

"What's  your  real  name?  Is  it  Hill,  or  Tom,  or  Hob? — or 
what  is  it  ? 

I  reckon  I  shook  like  a  leaf,  and  I  didn't  know  hardly  what 
to  do.  So  I  said  it  wouldn't  be  no  use  to  try  to  play  it  any 
longer,  and  I  would  just  make  a  clean  breast  and  tell  her  every- 
thing. I  told  her  my  father  and  mother  was  dead,  anil  the  law 
has  bound  me  to  a  mean  old  farmer  in  the  country  thirty  miles 
back  from  the  river,  and  he  treated  me  so  bad  I  couldn't  stand  it 
no  longer.  I  stole  some  of  his  daughter's  clothes  and  cleared 
out,  and  I  had  been  three  nights  coming  thirty  miles.  I  said  I 
believed  my  uncle,  Aimer  Moore,  would  take  care  of  me,  and 
that  was  why  I  struck  out  for  this  town  of  Goshen. 

" Goshen,  child ?  This  ain't  (ioshen.  This  is  St.  Petersburg. 
Goshen's  ten  miles  further  up  river." 

"Well,  I've  got  to  be  moving  along.  I'll  fetch  Goshen  before 
daylight." 

"  Hold  on  a  minute.  I'll  put  you  up  a  snack  to  eat,  you  might 
want  it."    So  she  put  me  up  a  snack,  and  says: 

"  Say,  when  a  cow's  laying  down,  which  end  of  her  gets  up 
first?  Answer  up  prompt  now.  Don't  stop  to  study  over  it. 
Which  end  gets  up  first?" 

"  The  hind  end,  mum." 

"  Well,  then,  a  horse?  " 

"The  for'rard  end,  mum." 

"  Which  side  of  a  tree  docs  the  most  moss  grow  on?  " 
"  North  side." 

"  If  fifteen  cows  is  browsing  on    a  hillside,  how   many  of 
'hem  eats  with  their  heads  pointed  in  the  same  direction?  " 
"The  whole  fifteen,  mum." 

"Well,  I  reckon  you  have  lived  in  the  country.  I  thought 
maybe  you  was  trying  to  hocus  me  again.  What's  your  real 
name,  now?  " 

"George  Peters,  mum." 

"Well,  try  to  remember  it,  George.  Don't  forget  and  tell  me 
it's  Klexander  l>efore  you  go,  and  then  get  out  by  saying  it's 
George  Klexander  when  I  catch  you.  And  don't  go  about 
women  in  that  old  calico.  You  do  a  girl  tolerable  poor,  but  you 
might  fool  men,  maybe.  Hless  you,  child,  when  you  set  out  to 
thread  a  needle,  don't  hold  the  thread  still  and  fetch  the  needle 
ip  to  it ;  hold  the  needle  still  and  poke  the  thread  at  it  — that's 
'he  way  women  most  always  does,  but  a  man  always  does 
'tother  way.  And  when  you  throw  at  a  rat  or  anything,  hitch 
yourself  up  a  tip-toe,  and  fetch  your  hand  up  over  your  head  as 
iwkward  as  you  can,  and  miss  your  rat  about  six  or  seven  foot. 
Throw  stiff-armed  from  the  shoulder,  like  there  was  a  pivot  there 
for  it  to  turn  on — like  a  girl:  not  from  the  wrist  and  elbow, 
with  your  arm  out  on  one  side,  like  a  boy.  And,  mind  you,  when 
i  girl  tries  to  catch  anything  in  her  lap,  she  throws  tier  knees 
ipart ;  she  don't  clap  them  together  the  way  you  did  when  you 
Batched  the  lump  of  lead.  Why,  I  spotted  you  for  a  boy  when 
you  was  threading  the  needle;  and  I  contrived  the  other  things 
just  to  make  certain.  Now  trot  along  to  your  uncle,  Sarah 
Mary  Williams  George  Klexander  Peters,  and  if  you  get  into 
trouble  you  send  wont  to  Mrs.  Judith  Loft  us,  which  is  me.  and 
I'll  do  what  I  can  to  get  you  out  of  it." 


Muck;  you's  de  bes'  Iren'  Jim's  ever  had;  en  you's  dc  only  fren' 
ole  J  im's  got  now." 

I  was  paddling  off,  all  in  a  sweat  to  tell  on  him;  but  when  he 
'  says  this,  it  seemed  to  kind  of  take  the  tuck  all  out  of  me.  I 
went  along  slow  then,  and  I  warn't  right  down  certain  whether  I 
was  glad  f  started  or  whether  I  warn't.    When  I  was  fifty  yards 
off,  Inn  says : 

"Dab  you  goes,  de  ole  true  Huck;  de  on'y  white  genlman  dat 

ever  kep'  his  promise  to  ole  Jim." 

An  incident  turned  Huck  from  his  purpose  at  that  time. 
Later,  when  Jim  had  in  fact  been  captured,  and  was  held 
by  strangers  for  a  reward,  the  same  compunctions  again 

;  disturbed  Huckleberry: 

It  would  get  around  that  Huck  Finn  helped  a  nigger  to  get  his 

'<  freedom;  and  if  I  was  to  ever  see  anybody  from  that  town  again, 

1  I'd  be  ready  to  get  down  and  lick  his  boots  for  shame.  '1  nat's 
just  the  way;  a  person  does  a  low-down  thing,  and  then  he  don't 

I  want  to  take  no  consequences  of  it — thinks  as  long  as  he  can 
hide  it  it  ain't  no  disgrace.    That  was  my  li\  exactly.    The  more 

|  I  studied  about  this,  the  more  my  conscience  went  to  grinding 
me,  and  more  wicked  and  low  down  and  ornery  I  got  to  feeling. 
And  at  last,  when  it  hit  me  all  of  a  sudden  that  here  was  the  plain 
hand  of  Providence  slapping  me  in  the  face  and  letting  me  know 
my  wickedness  was  being  watched  all  the  lime  from  up  there  in 
heaven,  while  I  was  stealing  a  poor  old  woman's  nigger  that 
hadn't  ever  done  me  no  harm,  and  now  was  showing  me  there's 
One  that's  always  on  the  lookout,  and  ain't  a-going  to  allow  no 
such  miserable  doings  to  go  on  only  just  so  fur  and  no  further,  I 
most  dropped  in  my  tracks,  I  was  so  scared.  Well,  I  tried  the 
best  I  could  to  kinder  soften  it  up  somehow  for  myself  by  saying 

I  I  was  brung  up  wicked,  and  so  I  warn't  so  much  to  blame;  but 
somelhinp  inside  of  me  kept  saying:  "  There  was  a  Sunday 

|  school,  you  could  have  gone  to  it ;  and  if  you'd  a-donc  it  they'd 
a-learnt  you  there  that  people  that  acts  as  I'd  been  acting  about 
that  nigger  goes  to  everlasting  fire." 

It  made  me  shiver.  And  I  about  made  up  my  mind  to  pray, 
and  see  if  I  couldn't  try  to  quit  being  the  kind  of  a  boy  I  was  and 
be  better,  So  I  kneeled  down.  Hut  the  words  wouldn't  come. 
Why  wouldn't  they?  It  warn't  no  use  to  try  and  hide  it  from  Him. 
Nor  from  me  neither.  It  was  because  my  heart  warn't  right ;  it 
was  because  I  warn't  square;  it  was  because  I  was  playing  dou- 
ble, I  was  letting  on  to  give  up  sin,  but  away  inside  of  me  I  was 
holding  on  to  the  biggest  one  of  all.  I  was  trying  to  make  my 
mouth  (ay  I  Would  do  the  right  thing  and  the  clean  thing,  and 
go  and  write  to  that  nigger's  owner  and  tell  where  he  was;  but 
deep  down  in  me  I  knowed  it  was  a  lie — and  He  knowed  it.  You 
can't  pray  a  lie.    I  found  that  out. 

Jim,  on  the  flatboat,  is  low  and  homesick,  and  thinking 
about  the  wife  and  children  he  has  left: 

"  What  makes  me  feel  so  bad  (lis  time  'uz  becase  I  hear  sumpn 
over  yonder  on  de  bank  like  a  whack,  er  a  slam,  while  ago,  en  it 
mine  me  er  de  time  I  treat  my  little  'l.izabeth  so  ornery.  She 
warn't  on'y  'bout  fo'  year  ole,  en  she  tuck  de  sk'yarlet -lever,  en 
had  a  powlul  rough  spell;  but  she  got  well,  en  one  day  she  was 
a-stannin'  aroun',  en  I  says  to  her,  1  says: 

"  ■  Shet  de  do. 

"She  never  done  it ;  j is*  stood  dah,  kiner  smilin'  up  at  me.  It 
make  me  mad;  en  I  says  agin,  mighty  loud,  I  says: 
"  '  Doan'  you  hear  me?—  shet  de  do  ! ' 

"  She  j  is*  stood  de  same  way,  kiner  smilin'  up.    I  was  a-bilin'! 

I  says : 

"  '  I  say  I  make  you  mine ! ' 

"En  wid  dat  I  fetch' her  a  slap  side  de  head  dat  sent  her  a 
sprawlin'.  Den  I  went  into  de  yuther  room,  en  'uz  gone  'bout 
ten  minutes;  en  when  I  come  back,  dar  was  dat  do' a-stannin' 
o|>en  yi/' and  dat  chile  stannin' mos' right  in  it,  a-lookin'  down 
and  mournin',  en  de  tears  runnin'  down.  My,  but  I  was  mad;  I 
was  agwyne  for  de  chile,  but  j  is'  den— it  was  a  do'  dat  open  in- 
nerds — jis'  den  'long  come  de  wind  en  slam  it  to,  behine  de  chile, 
ker-i/am' — en  my  lan',  de  chile  never  move'!  My  brefl  mos'  hop 
outer  me;  en  I  feel  so — so — I  doan'  know  how  I  feel.  1  crope  out, 
al!  a-tremblin',  en  crope  aroun'  en  open  de  do'  easy  en  slow,  en 
poke  my  head  in  behine  de  chile,  sof  en  still,  en  all  uv  a  sudden 
I  says  fowl  jis'  as  loud  as  I  could  yell.  She  never  budget  Oh, 
Huck,  I  bust  out  a-cryin'en  grab  her  up  in  my  arms,  en  say,  '  Oh, 
de  po' little  thing!  de  Lord  God  Amighty  forgive  po'  old  Jim, 
kaze  he  never  gwyne  to  forgive  hissell  as  long's  he  live!'  Oh. 
she  was  plumb  deel  en  dumb,  Huck,  plumb  deel  en  dumb— en  I'd 
ben  a-treat'n  her  so!" 


MARK  TWAIN'S  MAV  BOOK. 


Huckhberrv  Finn,  Mark  Twain's  new  book,  seems  to 
b  ■  an  elaborate  study  in  the  art  of  lying,  enlivened  by 
adventure  and  humorous  incident.  Huck  Finn  lives  in 
a  Missouri  town  on  the  Mississippi,  above  St.  Louis.  He 
has  $6,000  held  in  trust  for  him,  a  drunken  father  who  is 
trying  to  get  control  of  the  boy  and  the  money,  and  a 
pood  friend  in  the  pious  Widow  Douglas,  who  does  what 
she  ran  for  his  moral  improvement : 

Aft  -r  supper  she  got  out  her  book  and  learned  me  about  Moses 
and  the  bulrushers,  and  I  was  in  a  sweat  to  find  out  all  about 
him;  but  by  and  by  she  let  out  that  Moses  had  been  dead  a  con- 
siderable long  time,  so  then  I  didn't  care  no  more  about  him, 
because  I  don't  take  no  stock  in  dead  people. 

Huck  respects  the  Widow,  but  is  driven  wild  by  the 
additional  sii|>ervision  of  her  sister,  Miss  Watson,  "a  tol- 
erable slim  old  maid  w  ith  goggles  on  ": 

She  took  a  set  at  me  with  the  s|>elling  book.  She  worked  me 
about  an  hour,  and  then  the  widow  made  her  ease  up.  Then  for 
an  hour  it  was  deadly  dull  and  I  was  fidgety.  Miss  Watson 
would  say:  "Don't  put  your  feet  up  there,  Huckleberry;"  and 
"  Don't  scrunch  up  like  that,  Hucklebery;  set  up  straight;" 
and  pretty  soon  she  would  say:  "Don't  gap  and  stretch  like 
that.  Huckleberry!  Why  don't  you  try  to  behave!  "  Then  she 
told  me  all  about  the  bad  place,  and  I  said  I  wished  I  was  there. 
She  got  mad  then,  but  I  didn't  mean  no  harm;  all  I  wanted  was 
a  change,  I  warn't  particular.  She  said  it  was  wicked  to  say 
what  I  said;  said  she  wouldn't  say  it  for  the  whole  world;  she 
was  going  to  live  to  go  to  the  good  place.  Well,  I  couldn't  sec 
no  Rood  in  going  where  she  was  going,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
wouldn't  try  for  it. 

Huck's  disreputable  papa  carries  him  off  to  the  Illinois 
shore  and  locks  him  up  in  a  log  shanty  during  the  day, 
which  he  devotes  to  whisky. 

He  was  fifty,  and  he  looked  like  it.  His  hair  was  long  and 
tangled  and  greasy,  and  hung  down,  and  you  could  see  his  eyes 
shining  through  it  like  he  was  behind  vines.  It  was  all  black, 
no  gray;  so  was  his  long  mixed-up  whiskers.  'There  was  no  col- 
or In  his  face  where  his  face  showed;  it  was  white — not  like 
another  man's  white,  but  a  white  to  make  a  body  sick ;  a  white  to 
make  a  body's  flesh  crawl;  a  tree-toad  white;  a  fish-belly  white. 
As  for  his  clothes— just  rags,  that's  all. 

He  had  been  drunk  over  in  town,  and  laid  in  the  gutter  all 
night,  and  he  was  a  sight  to  look  at.  A  bodv  would  have 
thought  he  was  Adam,  he  was  just  all  mud.  Whenever  his 
liquor  begun  to  work  he  most  always  went  for  the  gov'ment. 
'This  time  he  says : 

"Call  this  a  gov'ment !  Why,  just  look  at  it  and  see  what  it's 
like.  Here's  the  law  a-standing  readv  to  take  a  man's  son  away 
from  him— a  man's  own  son,  which  he  has  had  all  the  trouble  and 
the  anxiety  and  all  the,  expense  of  raising.  Yes,  just  as  that 
man  has  got  that  son  raised  at  last,  and  ready  to  go  to  work  and 
do  suthin'  for  him  and  give  him  a  rest,  the  law  up  and  goes  for 
him.  And  they  call  that  gov'ment !  That  ain't  all.  nuther.  The 
law  backs  that  old  Judge  'Thatcher  up,  and  helps  him  to  keep  me 
out  of  my  property.  The  law  takes  a  man  worth  $0,000  and  up- 
wards, and  jams  him  into  an  old  trap  of  a  cabin  like  this,  and 
lets  him  go  round  in  clothes  that  ain't  fitten  for  a  hog.  They 
call  that  gov'ment!  Sometimes  I've  a  mighty  notion  to  just 
leave  the  country  for  good  and  all.  \  es,  and  I  to  Id  'em  so;  I 
told  old  Thatcher  so  to  his  face.  Lots  of  'em  heard  me,  and 
can  tell  what  I  said.  Says  I,  for  two  cents  I'd  leave  the  blamed 
country,  and  never  come  near  it  agin.  'Them's  the  very  words. 
I  savs,  look  at  my  hat — if  you  call  it  a  hat — but  the  lid  raises  up 
and  the  rest  of  it  goes  down  below  my  chin,  and  then  it  ain't 
rightly  a  hat  at  all,  but  more  like  my  head  was  shoved  up 
through  a  jint  o'  stove-pipe.  Look  at  it,  says  I — such  a  hat  for 
me  to  wear — one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  this  town,  if  I  could 
git  my  rights." 

Between  the  educational  efforts  of  Miss  Watson  and 
the  hickory  club  of  this  interesting  citizen,  Huck's  life 
becomes  so  miserable  that  he  runs  away  down  river,  first 
fixing  things  so  that  it  will  seem  as  though  he  had  been 
murdered.  The  companion  of  his  adventures  is  Miss 
Watson's  slave  Jim,  who  has  run  away  because  he  be- 
lieves he  is  to  be  sold  and  sent  to  New  Orleans. 

While  the  runaways  are  still  hiding  near  the  town,  Huck 

puts  on  a  girl's  dress  and  goes  after  dark  to  the  settlement, 

in  order  to  get  news.    He  enters  the  house  of  a  woman 

who  does  not  know  his  face,  because  she  is  a  new-comer 

in  the  neighborhood :  * 

"Come  in,"  says  the  woman,  and  I  did.    She  says: 
"Take  a  cheer." 

I  done  it.  She  looked  me  all  over  with  her  little  shiny  eyes  and 
says : 

"  What  might  your  name  be?" 
"  Sarah  Williams." 

"Where  'bouts  do  you  live?    In  this  neighborhood?" 

"No'm.  In  Hookerville,  seven  miles  below.  I've  walked  all 
the  way,  and  I'm  all  tired  out.  My  mother's  down  sick,  and  out 
of  money  and  everything,  and  I  come  to  tell  my  uncle,  Abncr 
Moore.  He  lives  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  she  says.  I 
hain't  ever  been  here  before.    Do  you  know  him?  " 

The  woman  tells  him  about  the  supposed  murder  of 
Huckleberry  Finn,  and  that  both  the  drunken  father  and 
the  runaway  nigger  are  suspected  of  the  crime.  There  is 
a  reward  for  the  capture  of  Jim,  and  a  party  is  going  that 
very  night  to  search  the  island  where  the  fugitives  have 
been  hiding: 

I  had  got  so  uneasy  I  couldn't  set  still.  I  had  to  do  something 
with  my  hands,  so  I  took  up  a  needle  off  of  the  table  and  went  to 
threading  it.  My  hands  shook,  and  I  was  making  a  bad  job  of 
it.  When  the  woman  stopped  talking  I  looked  up,  and  she  was 
looking  at  me  pretty  curious,  and  smiling  a  little.  I  put  down 
the  needle  and  thread  and  let  on  to  be  interested— and  I  was,  too 
— and  says : 

"Three  hundred  dollars  is  a  power  of  money.  Is  your  husband 
going  over  there  to-night?  " 

The  woman  kept  looking  at  me  pretty  curious,  and  I  didn't  feel 
a  bit  comfortable.    Pretty  soon  she  says: 

"  What  did  you  say  your  name  was,  honey?" 

"M— Mary  Williams." 

"Honey,  I  thought  you  said  it  was  Sarah  when  you  first  come 
in  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes'm,  I  did.    Sarah  Mary  Williams.    Sarah's  my  first 
name.    Some  calls  me  Sarah,  some  calls  me  Mary." 
"Oh,  that's  the  way  of  it?" 
"Yes'm." 

>as  feeling  better,  then,  but  I  wished  I  was  out  of  there,  any- 
way.   I  couldn't  look  up  yet. 

Well,  the  woman  fell  to  talking  about  how  hard  times  was,  and 
how  poor  they  had  to  live,  and  how  the  rats  was  as  free  as  if  they 
owned  the  place,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on,  and  then  I  got  easy 


Huck  and  the  darky  lit  out  at  once  from  the  island, 
navigating  the  river  on  a  small  raft  by  night,  and  tying  up 
along  shore  and  lying  low  during  daylight.  Their  plan 
was  to  leave  the  raft  at  Cairo,  go  up  the  Ohio  in  a  steam- 
boat, and  thus  reach  the  free  states.  As  they  neared 
Cairo  Huck's  moral  nature  began  to  experience  a  sin- 
gular reawakening.  A  conscience  that  was  sufficiently 
elastic  on  the  subject  of  mendacity,  and  that  never 
kicked  when  Huck  stole  chickens  or  watermelons,  or  ap- 
propriated the  goods  and  chattels  of  other  people,  was 
strongly  agitated  by  the  thought  that  here  he  was  helping 
a  slave  to  esca|)e  to  freedom.  He  even  started  once  to 
go  ashore  and  inform  on  his  companion  : 

I  got  to  feeling  so  mean  and  miserable  I  most  wished  I  was 
dean.  I  fidgeted  up  and  down  the  raft,  abusing  myself  to  myself, 
and  Jim  was  fidgeting  up  and  down  past  me.  We  neither  of  us 
could  keen  still.  Kvery  time  he  danced  around  and  says,  "  Dah's 
Cairo!  "  it  went  through  me  like  a  shot,  and  I  though  if  it  was 
Cairo,  I  reckoned  I  would  die  of  miserablencss. 

Jim  talked  out  loud  all  the  time  while  I  was  talking  to  myself. 
He  was  saying  how  the  first  thing  he  would  do  when  he  got  to  a 
free  state  he  would  go  to  saving  up  money,  and  never  spend  a 
single  cent,  and  when  he  got  enough  he  would  buy  his  wile,  which 
was  owned  on  a  farm  close  to  Where  Miss  Watson  lived;  and 
then  they  Would  both  work  to  buy  the  two  children,  and  if  their 
master  wouldn't  sell  them,  they'd  get  an  Abolitionist  to  go  and 
steal  them. 

It  most  froze  me  to  hear  such  talk.  He  wouldn't  ever  dared  to 
talk  such  talk  in  his  life  before,  lust  see  what  a  difference  it 
made  in  him  the  minute  he  judged  he  was  about  free.  It  was 
according  to  the  old  saying,  "tjive  a  nigger  an  inch  and  he'll 
take  an  ell."  'Thinks  I,  this  is  what  conies  of  my  not  thinking. 
Here  was  this  nigger,  which  I  had  as  good  as  helped  to  run  away, 
coming  right  out  flat-footed  anil  saying  he  would  steal  his  chil- 
dren— children  that  belonged  to  a  man  I  didn't  even  know;  a 
man  that  hadn't  ever  done  me  no  harm. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  Jim  say  that.  It  was  such  a  lowering  of 
him.  My  conscience  got  to  stirring  me  up  hotter  than  ever,  until 
at  last  I  says  to  it :  "Let  up  on  me— it  ain't  too  late  yet  —  I'll 
paddle  ashore  at  the  first  light,  and  tell."  J  felt  easy  and  happy, 
and  light  as  a  feather,  right  off.  All  my  troubles  was  gone.  I 
went  to  looking  out  sharp  for  a  light,  and  sort  of  singing  to  my- 
self.   By  and  by  one  showed.    Jim  sings  out : 

"We's  safe,  Huck,  we's  safe"!  Jump  up  and  crack  yo' heels; 
dat's  de  good  ole  Cairo  at  las'.    I  jis  knows  it !  " 

I  says,  "I'll  take  the  canoe  and  go  sec,  Jim.  It  mightn't  be, 
you  know." 

He  jumped  and  got  the  canoe  ready,  and  put  his  old  coat  in  the 
bottom  for  me  to  set  on,  and  give  me  the  paddle;  and  as  I  shoved 

off,  he  says : 

"  Pooty  soon  I'll  be  a-shoutin'  for  joy,  an  I'll  say  it's  all  on  ac- 
count o'  Huck;  I's  a  free  man,  en  I  couldn't  ever  ben  free  ef  it 
hadn'  been  for  Huck;  Huck  done  it.   Jim  won't  ever  forget  jou, 


One  day,  when  they  were  pretty  well  down  the  state  of 
Arkansas,  they  struck  a  tumble-down  town  where  the 
houses  were  on  stilts,  to  be  out  of  the  water  when  the  river 
overflowed.  The  gardens  raised  nothing  but  jimpson 
weeds,  sunflowers,  and  ash  piles,  and  the  residents  had 
little  to  do  but  to  drive  out  the  hogs.  The  stores  were 
along  one  street,  where  the  loafers,  in  wide  yellow  straw 
hats,  roosted  all  day  long  on  empty  dry  goods  boxes, 
whittling  and  chewing  tobacco.  There  was  considerable 
whisky  drinking,  and  Huck  saw  three  fights.  Presently 
somebody  sang  out : 

"  Here  comes  old  Hoggs!— in  from  the  Country  for  his  little  old 
monthly  drunk — here  he  comes,  boys!  " 

All  the  loafers  looked  glad — I  reckoned  they  was  used  to  having 
fun  out  of  Hoggs.    One  of  them  says: 

"  Wonder  who  he's  a  gwyne  to  chaw  up  this  time.  If  he'd  a 
chawed  up  all  the  men  he's  ben  a  gwyne  to  chaw  up  in  the  last 
twenty  year,  he'd  have  considerable  reputation  now.  ' 

Another  one  says:  "I  wisht  old  Hoggs  'd  threaten  me,  'cuz 
then  I'd  know  I  warn't  gwyne  to  die  for  a  thousan'  year." 

Hoggs  comes  a  tearing  along  on  his  horse,  whooping  and  yelling 
like  an  Injun,  and  singing  out: 

"Cler  the  track,  thar.  I'm  on  the  wawpath,  and  the  price  uv 
coffins  is  a  gwyne  to  raise." 

He  was  drunk,  and  weaving  about  in  his  saddle;  he  was  over 
fifty  year  old,  and  had  a  very  red  face.  Everybody  yelled  at  him,  and 
laughed  at  him,  and  sassed  him,  and  he  sassed  back,  and  said  he'd 
attend  to  them  and  lay  them  out  in  their  regular  turns,  but  he 
couldn't  wait  now,  because  he'd  come  to  town  to  kill  old  Colonel 
Sherburn,  and  his  motto  was,  "Meat  first,  and  spoon  vitlles  to 
top  off  on." 

Hoggs  rode  up  before  the  biggest  store  in  town  and  lient  his 
head  down  so  he  could  see  under  the  curtain  of  the  awning,  and 

yells : 

"Come  out  here,  Sherburn!  Come  out  and  meet  the  man 
you've  swindled.  You're  the  houn'  I'm  alter,  and  I'm  a  gwyne 
to  have  you,  too!  "  And  he  went  on  calling  Sherburn  everything 
he  could  lay  his  tongue  to.  By  and  by  a  proud-looking  man 
about  fifty-five — and  he  was  a  heap  the  best  dressed  man  in  that 
town,  too — steps  out  of  the  store,  and  the  crowd  drops  back  on 
each  side  to  let  him  come.  He  says  to  Boggs,  mighty  ca'm  and 
slow — he  says : 

"  I'm  tired  of  this,  but  I'll  endure  it  till  one  o'clock.  Till  one 
o'clock  mind — no  longer.  If  you  open  your  mouth  against  me 
only  once  after  that  time  you  can't  travel  so  far  but  Twill  find 

you." 

Then  he  turns  and  goes  in.  The  crowd  looked  mighty  sober. 
Nobody  stirred,  and  there  wasn't  no  more  laughing.  Hoggs 
rode  off  blackguarding  Sherburn  as  loud  as  he  could  yell  all 
down  the  street,  and  pretty  soon  he  comes  back  and  stops  before 
the  store,  still  keeping  it  up.  Some  men  crowded  around'  him 
and  tried  to  get  him  to  shut  up,  but  he  wouldn't;  they  told  him 
it  would  be  one  o'clock  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  so  he 
must  go  home— he  must  go  right  away.   But  it  didn't  do  no 
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good.  He  cussed  away  with  all  his  might,  and  throwed  his  hat 
down  in  the  mud  and  rode  over  it,  and  pretty  soon  away  he  went 
a-raging  down  the  street  a^ain,  with  his  grav  hair  a-flying. 
Everybody  that  could  get  a  chance  at  him  tried  their  best  to 
coax  him  oft' his  horse  so  they  could  lock  him  up  and  get  him 
sober;  but  it  warn 't  no  use— up  the  street  he  would  tear  again, 
and  give  Sherburn  another  cussing.  By  and  by  somebody 
say : 

"  Go  for  his  daughter!  quick,  go  for  his  daughter;  sometimes 
he'll  listen  to  her.    If  anybody  can  persuade  him,  she  can." 

So  somebody  started  on  a  run.  I  walked  down  street  a  ways, 
and  stopped.  In  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  here  comes  Boggs 
again— but  not  on  his  horse.  He  was  a-reeling  across  the  street 
toward  me,  bareheaded,  with  a  friend  on  both  sides  of  him 
aholt  of  his  arms  and  hurrying  him  along.  He  was  quiet,  anil 
looked  uneasy;  and  he  warn't  hanging  back  any,  but  was  doing 
some  of  the  hurrying  himself.    Somebody  sings  out : 

"  Boggs !  " 

I  looked  over  there  to  see  who  said  it,  and  it  was  that  Colonel 
Sherburn.  He  was  standing  perfectly  still  in  the  street,  and  had 
a  pistol  raised  in  his  right  hand— not  aiming  it,  but  holding  it 
out  with  the  barrel  tilted  up  toward  the  sky.  The  same  second 
I  see  a  young  girl  coming  on  the  run,  and  two  men  with  her 
Boggs  and  the  men  turned  round  to  see  who  called  him,  and 
when  they  see  the  pistol  the  men  jumped  to  one  side,  and  the 
pistol  barrel  come  down  slow  and  steady  to  a  level— both  barrels 
cocked.  Boggs  throws  up  both  of  his  hands  and  says,  "Oh 
Lord,  don't  snoot  !"  Bang!  goes  the  first  shot,  and  he  staggers 
back  clawing  at  the  air— bang!  goes  the  second  one,  and  he 
tumbles  backward  onto  the  ground,  heavy  and  solid,  with  his 
arms  spread  out.  That  young  girl  screamed  out,  and  comes 
ruhing,  and  down  she  throws  herself  on  her  father,  crying  and 
saying,  "Oh,  he's  killed  him,  he's  killed  him!"  The  crowd 
closed  up  around  them,  and  shouldered  and  jammed  one  another, 
with  their  necks  stretched,  trying  to  see,  and  people  on  the  in- 
side trying  to  shove  them  back  and  shouting,  "  Back,  back!  give 
him  air,  give  him  air!  " 

Colonel  Sherburn  he  tossed  his  pistol  onto  the  ground,  and 
turned  around  on  his  heels  and  walked  off. 

Boggs  dies  in  the  drug  store,  his  daughter  is  pulled 
away  screaming  and  crying,  and  the  excited  crowd  is  dis- 
cussing the  tragedy.  By  and  by  somebody  says  that 
Sherburn  ought  to  be  lynched.  In  a  minute  everybody 
was  saying  it,  and  the  mob  swarms  up  the  street  toward 
Sherburn's  house,  snatching  down  every  clothes-line  they 
come  to  to  do  the  hanging  with.  Sherburn  steps  out  on 
the  roof  of  his  front  porch  with  a  double-barreled  gun  in 
his  hand: 

Sherburn  never  said  a  word— just  stood  there,  looking  down. 
The  stillness  was  awful  creepy  and  uncomfortable.  Snerburn 
ran  his  eye  slowly  along  the  crowd,  and  wherever  it  struck,  the 
people  tried  a  little  to  outgaze  him,  but  they  couldn't.  They 
dropped  their  eyes  and  looked  sneaky.  Then  pretty  soon  Sher- 
burn sort  of  laughed — not  the  pleasant  kind,  but  the  kind  that 
makes  you  feel  like  when  you  are  eating  bread  that's  got  sand  in  it. 

Then  he  says,  slow  and  scornful : 

"The  idea  of  you  lynching  anybody !  It's  amusing.  The  idea 
of  you  thinking  you  had  pluck  enough  to  lynch  a  man!  Because 
you're  brave  enough  to  tar  and  feather  poor  and  friendless  cast- 
out  women  that  come  along  here,  did  that  make  you  think  you 
had  grit  enough  to  lay  your  nands  on  a  man  ?  Why,  a  man's  safe 
in  the  hands  of  ten  thousand  of  your  kind — as  long  as  it's  day- 
time and  you're  not  behind  him. 

"Do  I  know  you?  I  know  you  clear  through.  Your  mistake  is 
that  you  didn't  bring  a  man  with  you;  that's  one  mistake,  and 
the  other  is  that  you  didn't  come  in  the  dark  and  fetch  your 
masks.  You  brought  part  of  a  man — Buck  Harkness,  there — 
and  if  you  hadn't  had  him  to  start  you,  you'd  a  taken  it  out  in 
blowing. 

"  You  didn't  want  to  come.  The  average  man  don't  like  trouble 
and  danger.  You  don't  like  trouble  and  danger.  But  if  only 
half  a  man  like  Buck  Harkness  there — shouts  of 'Lynch  him! 
lynch  him!'  you're  afraid  to  back  down — afraid  you'll  be  found 
out  to  be  what  you  are' — cowards — and  so  you  raise  a  yell,  and 
hang  yourselves  onto  that  half-a-man's  coat-tail  and  come  raging 
up  here,  swearing  what  big  things  you're  going  to  do.  The  pit i- 
fullest  thing  out  is  a  mob;  that  s  what  an  army  is — a  mob. 
They  don't  fight  with  courage  that's  born  in  them,  but  with 
courage  that's  borrowed  from  their  mass,  and  from  their  officers. 
But  a  mob  without  any  man  at  the  head  of  it,  is  beneath  pitiful- 
ness.  No,  the  thing  for  you  to  do,  is  to  droop  your  sails  and  go 
home  and  crawl  in  a  hole.  If  any  real  lynching's  going  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  done  in  the  dark,  Southern  fashion ;  and  when 
they  come  they'll  bring  their  masks,  and  fetch  a  man  along.  Now 
leave — and  take  your  half  a  man  with  you" — tossing  his  gun  up 
across  his  left  arm  and  cocking  it  when  he  says  this. 

The  crowd  washed  back  sudden,  and  then  broke  all  apart  and 
went  tearing  off  every  which  way,  and  Buck  Harkness  he  heeled 
it  after  them,  looking  tolerable  cheap.  I  could  a  stayed  if  I 
wanted  to,  but  I  didn  t  want  to. 

In  spite  of  Hiick's  scorn  for  the  truth  the  reader  grows 
fond  of  him,  and  is  sorry  to  part  company  with  the  able 
young  liar  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  book  is  now 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  Pacific  coast  subscribers,  by  the 
Occidental  Publishing  Company,  No.  120  Sutter  street. 


The  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt  while  in  the  height  of  his 
power  was  visited  by  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie.  He 
showed  her  all  the  sights,  but  there  was  one  sight  she 
wanted  to  see— namely,  an  Arab  marriage.  "  You  shall 
see  it,  madam,"  he  said,  and  forthwith  directed  one  of  the 
ladies  of  his  harem  to  be  brought  out,  and  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  aide-de-camp.  The  unfortunate  officer,  who 
was  as  much  an  Englishman  as  an  Egyptian,  and  whose 
dream  had  been  to  marry  a  European,  had  no  escape. 
The  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  within  two  days, 
and  a  large  dowry  went  with  it. 


From  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop's  oration  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Washington  Monument :  "I  am  my- 
self a  New  Englander  by  birth,  a  son  of  Massachusetts, 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  and  of  blood  to 
honor  and  venerate  the  earlier  and  the  later  worthies  of 
the  old  Puritan  commonwealth.  But  I  turn  reverentially 
to  the  Old  Dominion  to-day  and  salute  her  as  the  mother 
of  the  preeminent  and  incomparable  American,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  the  foremost  figure  in  all 
merely  human  history." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  delivering  a  series  of  inter- 
esting lectures  on  the  relation  of  literature  to  life,  before  a 
number  of  ladies  in  the  parlors  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York.  He  never  had  a  more  appreciative  audience, 
many  members  of  which  represent  a  fashionable  set  that 
never  before  was  less  frivolous. 

"  Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining."  That's  where  the 
clouds  get_away  with  vest-pockets. 


UNDER  THE  TREES. 


The  leaves  are  falling  through 

The  half-clad  branches  to  which  erst  they  clung 
When  summer  skies  hung  o'er  them  deeply  blue, 

And  birds  among  them  sat  and  blithely  sung. 

But  dead  leaves  strew  the  way. 

And  the  cool  autumn  rains  bedew  them  now; 
And  rougher  winds  amid  their  sweetness  stray, 

Bearing  their  perfume  to  the  wearied  brow. 

In  shcltcrec'  nooks  arise 

Some  few  late  flowers,  awakening  from  their  sleep, 
Seeming  to  glance  around  in  meek  surprise 

That  they  in  silence  lonely  vigils  keep. 

The  crickets  cease  their  plaint, 

The  whip-poor-will  no  longer  fills  the  woods 
With  its  quaint  melody  when  moonbeams  paint 

All  silvery  white  the  sylvan  solitudes. 

Autumn,  thou  bringest  much 

Unto  man's  spirit  from  thine  ample  store; 
But  with  thy  somber  and  o'erpowcring  touch 

Thou  takest  much  that  can  return  no  more. 

Mrs.  H.J.  Lewis. 


WOMEN  IN  FICTION. 


Literary  fashions  are  not  accidental.  They  are  based 
upon  a  sense  of  propriety;  and  the  heroines  of  the  mod- 
ern novel  have  undoubtedly  kept  pace  with  all  that  gives 
dignity,  value  and  variety  to  the  world's  progress. 

The  first  great  change  which  I  shall  note  is  a  physical 
one.  As  long  as  men  were  the  principal  novel-writers 
beauty  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  heroines.  Those  of 
the  eighteenth  century  are  all  perfectly  lovely  and  amia- 
ble, but  they  are  also  stupid  and  tiresome.  We  yawn 
over  their  joys  and  sorrows  alike,  and  are  weary  to  death 
of  their  perpetual  swooning:  "They  must  hae  been  gey 
ill  to  live  wiV 

This  union  of  virtue  and  insipidity  is  an  old  alliance  in 
the  male  consciousness.  It  existed  in  the  highest  civil- 
ization of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  clings  to  the  skirts  of 
a  generation  still  lingering  in  the  high  places  of  the  literary 
and  social  world.  Thackeray's  Amelia  is  Fielding's 
Amelia  in  a  nineteenth-century  costume.  Her  adoration 
of  that  wretched  fop  George  Osborne  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  that  of  Fielding's  heroine  weeping  hysterically 
over  her  unworthy,  utterly  faithless  Booth.  Neither 
Fielding  nor  Thackeray  painted  these  silly,  flawless,  in- 
sipid beauties  because  he  was  incapable  of  anything  bet- 
ter. In  Fielding's  Amelia,  Miss  Matthews  has  wit,  cour- 
age, and  high  spirit,  and  Mrs.  Bennet  a  large  heart,  cult- 
ure and  intelligence ;  but  both  these  interesting  women  are 
made  immoral.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  Thack- 
eray's clever  contrast  to  his  Amelia,  the  inimitable  Becky 
Sharp.  We  almost  resent  the  marriage  of  Dobbin  to 
Amelia,  and  are  sure  that  he  must  have  been  ready  to 
hang  himself  a  month  afterwards.  We  would  rather  he 
had  married  Becky  in  her  early  life.  She  would  have 
given  him  at  least  an  interest  in  existence,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability have  made  him  a  much  happier  man  than  the 
vapid,  good-looking  Amelia. 

The  estimate  of  women  in  the  burlesque  letters  of  Mr. 
Brown  to  a  Young  Man  About  Town  was,  in  the  main, 
Thackeray's  genuine  estimate :  "A  set  has  been  made 
against  clever  women  from  all  time.  Take  all  Shake- 
speare's heroines;  they  all  seem  tome  pretty  much  the 
same,  affectionate,  motherly,  tender — that  sort  of  thing. 
Take  Scott's  ladies,  and, those  of  other  writers;  each  man 
seems  to  draw  from  one  model.  An  exquisite  slave  is 
what  we  want — an  humble,  flattering,  smiling,  child- 
loving,  tea-making,  pianoforte-playing  being."  This 
statement,  as  regards  Shakespeare^  is  grossly  untrue.  Put 
Thackeray's  Amelia  for  Portia,  and  where  would  the  play 
be?  Throughout  Shakespeare's  dramas  there  is  not  one 
woman  capable  of  winning  our  sympathy  without  the 
charm  of  intellect.  Thackeray's  good  heroines  have  these 
flattering,  tea-making,  pianoforte-playing  accomplish- 
ments, but  they  are  generally  so  uninteresting  that  we  do 
not  blame  their  lovers  for  lighting  their  cigars  with- their 
love-letters. 

There  are  women  of  another  sort  in  Scott,  such  as 
Diana  Vernon,  Rebecca,  and  Jeanie  Deans;  but  the 
great  novelist  seldom  allowed  himself  to  do  justice  to  the 
love  heroines  of  his  tales.  The  women  who  marry  his 
heroes  are  often  not  the  women  who  win  the  reader's 
affection. 

Dickens's  good  women  are  immensely  stupid;  they  arc 
also  all  good  from  constitution  and  temperament,  not  from 
moral  or  religious  motives.  Like  the  old  heroines,  they 
are  made  perfect  at  the  beginning,  so  that  no  improve- 
ment is  possible.  The  power  and  beauty  of  spiritual 
growth  through  trial  was  little  understood  by  Dickens;  he 
could  not  draw  a  woman  with  a  suffering  intellectual 
organism  constantly  growing  clearer,  and  nobler,  and 
purer. 

But  when  women  began  to  write  novels  the  standard  was 
changed.  Women  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  mere  physi- 
cal beauty  in  their  own  sex;  and  they  naturally  despise 
the  masculine  weakness  which  is  led  captive  by  a  pretty 
face,  even  though  it  be  but  on  paper.  They  soon  gave 
us  heroines  whose  features  were  not  "  chiseled  as  finely 
as  a  Greek  statue,"  and  whose  forms  were  not  as  those  of 
Juno  or  the  nymphs.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  often 
pale  and  small,  had  irregular  features,  or  red  hair,  or  a 
slightly  turned-up  nose.  But  with  fine  eyes  and  a  good 
heart  and  plenty  of  genius,  they  easily  left  the  mere  beau- 
ties behind  in  the  matrimonial  race.  Jane  Eyre  was  the 
first  triumphant  success  of  this  school,  and  she  opened 
the  door  to  a  lo'ng  train  of  imitators.  She  was  small  and 
pale,  and  dressed  with  Quaker-like  severity,  and  yet  Jane 
Eyre  never  wearies  us. 

There  had,  however,  been  a  gradual  preparation  of  the 
public  mind  for  this  change.  During  the  first  portion  of 
this  century  the  romantic  novel  had  taken  the  place  of 
Fielding's  vigorous  but  rude  tales.  Though  it  called  a 
glass  of  water  "a  draught  from  the  Falernian  spring,"  and 


a  lady's  parlor  "the  sacred  asylum  of  innocence,"  it  had 
a  long  run  of  public  favor.  Our  mothers  found  their 
favorite  heroines  in  such  books  as  The  Children  of  the 
Abbey  and  Tlie  Scottish  Chiefs. 

MissAusten's  bright-eyed,' rosy-checked,  sensible  wom- 
en rid  us  of  the  Amanda  type;  and  though  Mrs.  Gore, 
the  favorite  novel-writer  of  half  a  century  ago,  was  in- 
clined to  unite  dullness  with  "  good  sort  of  women,"  and 
to  associate  domestic  duties  with  much  that  is  unamiable 
and  ridiculous, Still  her  heroines  were  in  the  main  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  a  slowly  advancing  social  life. 

'The  first  great  departure  was  the  introduction  of  the 
plain,  clever  girl  as  the  model  heroine.  Miss  Yonge  fol- 
lowed Miss  Bronte's  example;  all  her  heroines  of  this 
class  get,  as  a  rule,  the  nicest  husbands.  The  Hetty  of 
Adam  Bede  revealed  to  thoughtful  women  that  the  author 
of  that  book  was  a  woman.  No  man  could  have  painted 
Hetty  with  such  cold  scrutiny  and  total  want  of  enthusi- 
asm. Yet  George  Eliot  does  ample  justice  to  the  power 
of  female  beauty.  Hetty  is  the  only  pretty  fool  in  that 
wonderful  gallery  of  portraits  which  includes  Romola, 
Dorothea,  Gwendoline,  Dinah,  etc.  Beauty  they  all 
Have,  but  they  all  have  brains  also,  and  they  use  them 
like  reasoning  and  reasonable  beings.  If  anything  were 
needed  to  show  how  great  a  change  in  the  real  position 
of  woman  has  taken  place,  it  is  supplied  by  the  contrast 
of  the  heroines  in  Fielding's  Amelia  and  George  Eliot's 
Middleman- h. 

So,  also,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  refuse  an  untried 
inherent  moral  perfection  as  decidedly  as  we  refuse  a 
brainless  physical  one.    The  woman — 

Too  bright  or  good 
Eor  human  nature's  daily  food 

is  not  the  woman  we  admire.  One  with  the  common 
faults  of  her  race,  even  somewhat  willful  and  wayward, 
plays  the  part  of  the  sensitive,  amiable,  swooning  angel  of 
the  old  novelists;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  charming 
Kitty  of  Mr.  Black's  Shan  don  Bells,  or  the  Elfridaof  Mr. 
Hardy's  masterpiece,  A  Bair  of  Blue  Eyes.  Kitty  is  one 
of  the  most  faithful,  relentless,  artistic  pictures  of  the 
coquette  ever  given  to  the  world ;  and  she  illustrates  in  a 
powerful  manner  another  distinct  departure  in  the  mod- 
ern novel — the  transfer  of  fidelity  and  unselfishness  from 
the  heroine  to  the  hero.  In  the  old  novel,  it  was  the 
heroine  who  broke  her  heart  over  her  lover's  infidelity, 
and  who  performed  prodigies  of  self-denial  in  his  behalf. 
Now-a-days  it  is  the  woman  who  is  represented  as  egotist- 
ical and  fickle,  and  the  more  noble  and  enduring  passion 
is  on  the  side  of  the  man.  George  Eliot  is  a  noble  teacher 
in  this  respect;  for  the  underlying  text  in  all  her  novels  is 
that  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  this  world  comes  from 
egotism.  She  shows  Hetty  and  Gwendoline  that  the 
world  was  not  made  for  them  specially.  By  hard,  often 
cruel,  processes  she  teaches  them  their  own  unimport- 
ance, knocks  the  selfishness  out  of  them,  or  else  punishes 
them  for  retaining  it.  Has  there  been  a  new  and  closer 
study  of  the  sexes?  Have  modern  novelists  discovered 
that  fickleness  and  selfishness  are  distinctively  feminine 
characteristics?  Or  have  women  really  changed  in  the 
wider  and  deeper  life  and  liberty  they  have  gained? 

The  old  heroines  were  absurdly  submissive  to  their 
husbands,  obeying  the  doctrine  of  conjugal  authority 
both  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Later  novelists  have 
ceased  to  bind  their  heroines  by  this  theory.  In  fact,  the 
wife  is  now,  usually,  the  husband's  mentor  and  savior. 
If  he  has  been  wandering  among  false  philosophies,  it  is 
her  mission  to  cure  his  spiritual  malady,  and  bring  him  to 
a  sense  of  those  religious  truths  which  only  women  natu- 
rally discern.  In  business  matters  she  is  often  the  guar- 
dian of  a  husband  who  is  inclined  to  court  commercial 
ruin ;  and  either  by  her  tact  or  her  financial  capacity, 
displayed  at  some  critical  moment,  she  saves  him  from 
the  proper  punishment  of  his  follies.  Such  characters 
as  these  never  entered  a  man's  brain  a  century  ago. 

George  Eliot's  best  heroines  are  a  kind  of  protest  against 
this  specimen  ;  all  her  finest  women  need  a  master  and  a 
rule  of  life.  Dorothea,  so  sweet  and  clear  and  charitable, 
blunders  along  under  the  guidance  of  Casaubon  or  Ladis- 
law;  Romola  needs  Savonarola;  Gwendoline,  Deronda; 
Esther,  Felix;  Janet,  the  strength  of  the  clergyman  who 
had  spiritually  saved  her. 

No  writer  has  given  us  a  gallery  of  more  sensible, 
charming,  every-day  women  than  Trollope.  The  deli- 
cacy of  his  work  is  nowhere  so  masterly  as  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  their  love  affairs  and  their  small  social  diploma- 
cies. George  Fliot  has  sounded  far  greater  depths  than 
his  calm  respectabilies,  yet  Trollope's  heroines  are  our 
familiar  friends;  we  know  them  quite  as  well  as  we  know 
the  people  who  visit  us.  Trollope  understood  the  English 
girl  of  this  epoch. 

I  might  mention  other  distinct  types,  such  as  Kingslcy's 
healthy,  good-natured  girls,  fond  of  out-door  sports,  and 
specially  touched  by  the  religious  element,  or  Haw- 
thorne's sad  New  England  women,  with  their  wonderful 
antithesis,  represented  by  such  creations  as  Daisy  Miller, 
but  it  would  only  be  an  extended  speculation  on  a  condi- 
tion evident  to  all— that  the  change  of  character  in  the  hero- 
ines of  fiction  reflects  the  changing  position  of  woman  in 
social  life.  The  many-sided  heroine  of  to-day  is  an  evi- 
dence that  woman  has  ceased  to  be  a  toy,  or  a  drudge,  or 
an  angel  endowed  with  impossible  perfections.  She 
has  taken  her  place  as  the  companion  and  equal  of  man 
— the  sharer  of  his  foibles,  his  hopes,  and  his  occupations. 
Yet  it  is  very  likely  that  fifty  years  hence  our  grandchil- 
dren may  refuse  to  believe  that  such  women  as  represent 
our  ideals  to-day  were  ever  charming  or  lovable;  our 
Dorotheas  and  Kittys  and  Lily  Dales  will  be  voted  tire- 
some, also.  What  will  the  heroine  of  that  day  be  like? 
If  some  poet  or  novelist  would  reveal  the  wonderful  being 
to  us,  we  should  be  able  to  predicate  from  her  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  world  fifty  years  hence. — Atlantic. 


Lewis  Wingfield  asks,  What  constitutes  a  plagiarist?  and 
adds  that  if  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan  were  not  plagiarists, 
"then  let  us  openly  pick  each  other's  pockets  without 
fear." 
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MR.  PAVARD  AND  THE  IRISH. 


When  Mr.  Cleveland  took  office  he  was  plainly  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  expected  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  merely.  He  was  not  permitted  long  to 
hold  this  delusion.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  his 
inauguration  he  had  it  made  clear  to  him  that  in  addition 
to  being  the  First  Magistrate  of  the  American  people,  it 
was  expected  of  him  that  he  should  be  also  ex-officio 
President  of  the  Irish  Republic.  For  several  reasons  the 
Irish  Republic  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  have  a 
President  all  to  itself,  the  chief  among  them  being  that 
the  republic  does  not  yet  exist.  Pending  the  time  when 
this  disadvantage  shall  have  been  removed,  the  citizens 
of  the  non-existent  republic  look  to  the  American  Presi- 
dent to  discharge  such  light  duties  as  appertain  to  the 
Irish  chief  magistracy.  The  work  is  trifling  and  the  pay 
handsome.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  shall  conduct  himself  as  offensively  as 
possible  toward  the  British  government,  and  truckle  to 
such  exiles  from  the  republic  that  is  to  be  as  favor  this 
country  with  their  presence.  The  compensation  for  these 
services  is  the  Irish  vote.  To  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  our  unborn  sister  republic,  Mr. 
Cleveland  declined  the  honor  of  the  highest  office  within 
their  gift ;  or,  rather,  was  so  obtuse  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  it  had  been  offered  to  him. 

What  other  construction  than  this  can  be  put  upon  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Bayard  to  be  Secretary  of  State? 
There  are  some  things  to  be  said  in  Mr.  Bayard's  favor. 
He  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  American  families. 
For  many  years,  like  his  father  before  him,  he  has  served 
in  the  Senate,  earning  there  a  character  for  ability,  in- 
tegrity and  dignity  which  any  statesman  might  be  proud 
to  bear.  But  Senator  Bayard,  a  few  weeks  ago,  immedi- 
ately following  the  dynamite  explosions  in  London,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  expressing  the  horror  felt  by  the  Senate 
for  such  crimes.  It  is  the  author  of  this  resolution  whom 
'President  Cleveland  has  called  to  the  management  of  that 
department  of  the  government  which  concerns  itself  with 
our  foreign  relations.  There  is  now  absolutely  no  ground 
for  hope  that  during  the  next  four  years  the  terms  of 
amity  upon  which  we  are  living  with  England  will  be  dis- 
turbed. 

We  observe  that  not  a  few  of  our  Republican  newspa- 
per contemporaries  consider  it  cood  policy  to  encourage 
the  Irish  voters  in  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Bayard.  Competition  with  the  Democrats 
for  the  support  of  this  class  of  citizens  was  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  last  presidential  campaign.  Theretofore 
an  occasional  effort  had  been  made  to  shake  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Democracy,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  feeble,  hope- 
less sort  of  way.  It  was  only  upon  Mr.  Blaine's  nomina- 
tion that  it  was  seriously  attempted  to  win  over  the  Irish. 
The  attempt  was  successful  beyond  the  hopes  of  the 
party  managers.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish  citizens 
who  had  never  before  voted  the  Republican  ticket  voted 
for  Mr.  Blaine.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Blaine  was  defeated ; 
for,  while  the  Republicans  were  fishing  for  the  Irish  sup- 
port, the  Democrats  were  equally  busy  catching  the  votes 
of  Republicans  who  were  not  Irish.  The  result  of  the 
political  experiment  of  1884  was  therefore  hardly  so  grati- 
fying that  the  Republican  press  should  be  particularly 
eager  to  have  it  repeated.  The  accession  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Irish  vote  did  not  give  the  party  victory;  the  acces- 
sion of  the  whole  of  it  would  certainly  kill  it.  For  this 
vote  can  only  be  secured  by  acts  and  promises  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  beliefs  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  accustomed  to  act  with  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  common  to  accuse  the  party  of  Pharisaism  because 
it  claims  to  have  more  brains  and  better  morals  than  the 
Democratic  party.  This  claim,  whether  Pharisaical  or 
not,  is  well  based.  There  are  men  of  intellect  and  pure 
character  in  the  Democratic  party;  indeed,  it  has  at 
present  rather  more  of  them  in  public  life  than  the  Re- 
publican party.  Nevertheless  it  is  with  the  latter  that  the 
great  majority  of  intelligent,  patriotic,  well-to-do  Ameri- 
cans affiliate.  The  wealth  of  the  country — which  carries 
with  it  the  culture— is  with  the  Republican  party.  Tre. 


broad  river  of  foreign  immigration — especially  Irish  immi- 
gration— flows  into  the  Democratic  reservoir;  only  off- 
shooting  rivulets  from  it  come  to  the  Republicans.  In 
the  centers  of  dense  population,  where  poverty  is  deepest, 
ignorance  greatest,  saloons  most  numerous  and  crime 
most  frequent,  the  Democratic  vote  is  the  heaviest,  and 
its  Irish  strength  most  conspicuous.  In  neighborhoods 
where  the  houses  are  good,  the  streets  clean,  the  children 
tidy,  the  saloons  few  and  the  school-houses  plentiful, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  large  Republican  majority  given  on 
election  day,  and  few  Irish  votes  help  to  swell  it. 

These  things  are  not  said  for  the  purpose  of  being 
offensive  to  our  Irish  fellow-citizens,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  prejudice  against  them  as  a  class  which  is  prevalent. 
They  are  uttered  because  they  are  true,  and  politically 
important.  If  the  Republican  party  ignores  them  it  will 
repent  its  folly  in  the  humiliation  of  continued  defeat.  If 
it  shall  persist  in  striving  to  win  the  worst  element  of  the 
Democratic  party  it  will  lose  permanently  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  Republican  party. 

Wc  hope  to  see  many  Irishmen  who  now  vote  with  the 
Democrats  come  over  to  the  Republicans,  where  they  be- 
long by  reason  of  their  intelligence,  respectability  and 
patriotism.  These  Irishmen  are  not,  however,  of  the  sort 
who  have  any  sympathy  with  the  cowardly  dynamiters, 
nor  are  they  numbered  with  those  who  dislike  an  American 
Senator  for  giving  voice  to  his  abhorrence  of  crimes 
against  humanity  and  civilization,  even  though  committed 
in  the  name  of  Ireland.  The  sort  of  Irishmen  who  are 
to  be  won  away  from  Democracy  by  blowing  upon  the 
fire  of  their  anger  at  President  Cleveland  for  taking  Sena- 
tor Bayard  into  his  Cabinet,  are  not  desirable  prizes.  For 
every  one  of  such  who  enters  the  Republican  party,  a 
dozen  Americans  will  leave  it.  The  Republican  organs 
which  fancy  that  by  abasing  themselves  before  this  class 
of  men  they  are  doing  their  party  service,  are  singularly 
wanting  in  perception.  Every  such  appeal  strengthens 
President  Cleveland,  and  adds  numbers  and  respectability 
to  the  Democratic  party. 


A  HERO  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 


The  undiscovered  author  who  is  to  write  the  great 
American  novel,  should  consider  Mark  Twain's  claim  to 
a  prominent  place  in  the  coming  work  of  fiction  as  the 
distinctively  American  literary  man.  His  career  is  in 
itself  a  romance.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  picking  up 
items  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  Nevada  mining  camp. 
A  little  later  he  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  employed 
as  a  reporter  by  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Call. 
His  ability  in  this  line  of  literary  endeavor  was  not 
great,  and  gave  no  foreshadowings  of  his  astonishing 
future.  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Clemens  was  discharged  for 
laziness  and  incompetency.  The  editor  in  dismissing 
him  uttered  some  polite  words  of  apology.  "  Don't  men- 
tion it,"  drawled  Mark;  "  I  only  wonder  that  you  didn't 
fire  me  long  ago."  But  while  Mr.  Clemens  thus  frankly 
admitted  to  himself  and  others  his  worthlessness  as  an 
anonymous  worker  on  the  press,  he  was  far  from  having  a 
poor  opinion  of  his  powers  in  other  directions,  or  being 
indolent  in  toil  that  gave  value  to  his  name.  When  per- 
mitted to  sign  his  writings,  he  was  a  model  of  industry.  It 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  him  whether  he 
was  working  for  his  own  fame  and  profit,  or  for  the 
advantage  of  somebody  else.  When  reporting  dropped 
him  he  returned  the  slight,  and  turned  to  traveling,  lec- 
turing and  book-making.  Celebrity  and  wealth  came  to 
him— the  second  also  to  his  publishers.  This  fact  did 
not  escape  the  acute  observation  of  Mr.  Clemens.  At  no 
period  of  his  life  has  it  seemed  desirable  to  him  that 
others  should  reap  where  he  sowed.  If  other  men  could 
make  money  by  printing  his  books,  why  should  not  he? 
He  became  a  publisher  himself,  and  met  with  the  same 
success  in  this  direction  that  he  achieved  as  a  writer,  a 
lecturer,  and  the  inventor  of  a  scrap-book  and  improved 
suspenders.  He  has  done  so  well  with  his  own  books 
that  he  has  decided  to  be  the  publisher  of  the  books  of 
others.  We  see  that  he  has  headed  off  the  Century  com- 
pany, and  secured  the  printing  of  General  Grant's  auto- 
biography, which  is  sure  to  be  a  fortune  to  the  publishers. 

Now,  here  is  a  literary  man  worth  putting  in  a  novel. 
Twenty  years  ago  an  unknown  reporter;  to-day  a  rich 
man,  enjoying  a  world-wide  fame,  blessed  with  a  charm- 
ing wife  and  interesting  children,  sought  after  by  the 
sort  of  people  best  worth  knowing,  and  growing  richer 
every  day.  Mark  Twain,  if  he  lives  another  ten  years, 
will  be  a  millionaire.  To  be  sure,  he  is  in  his  surround- 
ings and  characteristics  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  conventional  literary  man ;  but  that  is  why  he  would 
be  valuable  as  one  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  great 
American  novel.   There  is  about  him  none  of  the  care- 


less, happy-go-lucky  bohemianism  which  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  characteristic  of  the  literary  tribe.  Many 
of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him  out  here  in  his 
obscure  days,  say  that  while  he  was  fond  enough  of  beer, 
cheese,  midnight  hilarity  and  the  other  bohemian  luxuries, 
he  was  rather  close-fisted  and  crusty.  Those  who  knew 
him  intimately  aver  that  a  better  fellow  never  lived,  and 
that  he  was  economical  because  he  had  to  be,  and  that 
his  self-denial  made  the  roadway  smooth  to  the  feet  of 
an  old  mother  in  the  East.  Friend  and  detractor,  how- 
ever, unite  in  declaring  that  they  have  seldom  met  a 
better  business  man  than  Mark  Twain.  Great  as  is 
his  literary  talent— and  no  one  who  knows  what  humor 
is,  and  can  appreciate,  also,  good,  serious  artistic  work, 
will  deny  the  fine  ability  of  Mr.  Clemens— it  is  un- 
doubtedly to  this  commercial  genius  of  his  that  he 
owes  most  of  the  solid  fruits  of  his  life's  labor.  His 
example  is  a  benefaction  to  the  writers  of  the  country, 
for  he  is  a  distinguished  proof  of  the  fact  that  a 
man  may  have  literary  talent  without  being  a  fool 
in  other  respects.  The  prevalence  of  the  notion  to 
the  contrary  works  to  the  despoilment  of  the  men  and 
women  who  follow  the  writing  trade.  As  they  are 
supposed  to  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  money,  those  who  pay  money  for  what  they  have  to 
sell  are  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  their  fancied  weak- 
ness in  this  regard.  The  writers  are  themselves  a  good 
deal  to  blame.  The  traditions  of  Grub  Street  and  the 
Latin  Quarter  affect  the  imagination  and  the  conduct  of 
very  young  men  and  women  who  have  a  gift  for  scrib- 
bling ;  and  when  they  have  grown  out  of  their  bohemian- 
ism, and  feel  as  lively  an  appreciation  as  anybody  of  the 
value  of  dollars,  they  suffer  in  pocket  at  the  hands  of  pub- 
lishers for  the  indiscretion  of  their  youth.  Contempt  for 
money  is  either  an  affectation  or  a  sign  of  inexperience. 
No  man  who  has  written  much  is  ashamed  to  own  that, 
however  much  pleasure  he  may  take  in  composition,  the 
chief  object  of  his  toil  is  the  money  that  is  to  be  had  by 
it.  "I  have  done  my  share  at  giving  my  great  thoughts 
to  the  world  for  its  enlightenment  and  reformation,"  said 
to  the  writer  the  other  day  a  journalist  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  the  country.  "  I  find  that  the  world  remains 
about  the  same  as  it  was  before  I  came  into  it.  It  is  the 
same  old  world  essentially  that  it  was  six  thousand  years 
ago,  and  I  fancy  that  it  will  not  have  changed  a  great 
deal  at  heart  six  million  years  hence.  I  write  for  money 
now,  and  I  write  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  when  the  lofti- 
est and  most  disinterested  motives  were  behind  my  pen. 
I  get  paid  a  good  deal  more  for  what  it  writes,  anyway. 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  how  to  make  money. 
Mankind  shows  that  it  thinks  so  by  giving  nine-tenths 
of  its  waking  thoughts  to  the  study.  Money  is  the 
chief  good,  for  it  commands  most  of  the  things  that 
we  all  strive  for.  I  would  rather  be  old  and  rich  than 
young  and  poor.  Money  will  buy  health  and  love  and 
friends,  and  absolution  from  your  sins.  It  is  nonsense  to 
to  say  it  won't.  If  you  have  money  and  are  sick,  you  can 
buy  better  medical  skill  than  the  poor  can  get ;  you  can 
travel  in  search  of  health,  and  find  it.  If  you  have 
money  and  want  a  wife,  it  puts  you  in  the  way  of  meeting 
much  nicer  girls,  on  the  average,  to  fall  in  love  with  than 
you  would  be  likely  to  meet  if  you  were  poor.  Money 
buys  you  friends,  because  it  enables  you  to  run  against 
the  men  who  rise  above  the  herd,  and  whom  it  is  a 
privilege  to  know.  With  money  you  can  see  the  world 
and  acquire  tastes  the  gratification  of  which  elevates  you, 
and  gives  you  pleasure  of  which  drudging  poverty  can 
know  nothing.  Money  waters  the  virtues  and  makes 
them  bloom.  If  your  are  rich  you  can  be  hospitable  to 
your  acquaintances  and  generous  to  your  friends;  you 
can  help  the  needy,  and  spread  the  gospel.  Sneers  at 
wealth  are  but  the  poor  revenge  of  envious  poverty.  I 
write  for  money,  and  for  money  only.  No  blush  beauti- 
fies my  cheek  at  the  confession.  Shakespeare  wrote  for 
money,  and  he  is  the  perpetual  king  of  literature.  He 
wrote  considerably  better  than  I  do,  but  he  wasn't  a  bit 
less  mercenary  than  I  am.  I'm  proud  and  happy  to  say, 
too,  that  I  have  more  money  than  Shakespeare  ever  had 
at  his  richest.  Times  are  better  now  for  sordid  scrib- 
blers than  they  were  in  his  day." 

Mark  Twain — whose  accumulations  are  far  greater  than 
the  journalist's  who  boasted  that  his  earnings  were  supe- 
rior to  Shakespeare's — never  was  troubled  with  the  lordly 
scorn  for  lucre  which  is  a  species  of  measles  to  which  the 
literary  young  are  peculiarly  subject.  From  the  first  he 
was  too  wise  to  solace  his  days  of  toil  with  the  cant  of 
improvidence.  Therein  he  proved  himself  the  shrewd 
American,  and  by  his  good  sharp  sense  came  off  victo- 
rious in  many  literary  and  financial  adventures,  that,  if 
described  by  a  man  of  genius,  would  make  matter  more 
exciting  and  instructive  than  those  of  the  ordinary  hero  of 
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romance,  who  goes  about  falling  in  love,  and  who  prides 
himself  on  being  idiotically  blind  to  his  material  interests. 


THE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  AND  GENERAL 
BARNES. 


By  a  vote  of  forty-nine  to  eleven  the  San  Francisco  Bar 
Association  has  declared  that  General  Barnes  was  guilty 
of  neither  immoral  nor  unprofessional  conduct  when  he 
bought  the  Tyler-Gumpel  contract.  The  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  reported  against  General  Barnes, 
to  the  extent  of  condemning  his  action,  while  giving  him 
credit  for  good  motives.  The  committee  granted  that 
when  he  purchased  the  contract  from  McLaughlin  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  evidence  of  a  corrupt  bargain  between 
Tyler  and  Gumpel,  seriously  involving  the  interests  of 
General  Barnes's  client.  The  General,  however,  must 
have  known,  or  suspected,  that  McLaughlin  "  had  wrong- 
fully, and  by  an  abuse  of  the  confidence  of  bis  employer, 
obtained  possession  of  the  paper,  and  in  selling  it  to 
Barnes  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  inexcusable  dishonesty  and 
baseness."  The  committee  then  argue  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  an  attorney  to  buy  such  documents  is  a 
recognition,  also,  of  the  right  of  those  having  documents 
required  as  evidence  to  demand  a  price  for  them.  The 
dreadful  consequences  that  would  flow  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  practice  are  painted  in  terrifying  colors 
by  the  committee.  "  Unless  we  agree  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means,"  the  report  goes  on,  "  we  cannot  approve 
of  his  [Barnes's]  conduct.  The  circumstances  go  far  to 
mitigate  his  fault,  but  they  cannot  justify  his  resort  to  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  defended." 

The  committee  argue  well  enough  from  their  premises, 
but  they  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  starting  right. 
They  entered  upon  the  wrong  road  when  they  switched 
off  to  consider  the  moral  complexion  of  McLaughlin's 
conduct.  General  Barnes,  it  seems  to  us,  was  under  no 
obligation,  under  the  circumstances,  to  concern  himself 
with  that;  neither  was  the  committee.  If  a  merchant's 
confidential  clerk  should  learn  that  his  employer  is  en- 
gaged in  forging  commercial  paper,  what  is  the  clerk's 
duty?  To  hold  his  loyalty  to  his  master  paramount  to 
his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  expose  crime?  Suppose  a  man 
should  come  to  Captain  Lees  or  the  District  Attorney 
and  give  the  particulars  of  a  burglary,  telling  who  the 
criminals  were,  and  where  they  were  to  be  found,  adding 
that  he  himself  had  been  engaged  in  the  crime,  but  not 
having  been  given  a  fair  share  of  the  plunder,  wanted 
revenge,  and  so  peached.  Would  it  be  the  detective's  or 
the  District  Attorney's  moral  duty  to  rise  and  tell  the 
traitor  to  begone ;  that  no  use  would  be  made  of  his  in- 
formation because  in  imparting  it  he  was  guilty  of  "  inex- 
cusable baseness"?  McLaughlin's  standing  in  the  trans- 
action with  General  Barnes  was  not  that  of  a  clerk  ready 
to  betray  his  trusting  and  honest  employer  for  a  price. 
He  was  to  Barnes  a  man  who,  being  in  the  service  of  a 
criminal,  had  evidence  of  that  criminal's  guilt,  which 
evidence  could  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  Barnes's 
client,  and  for  the  furthering  of  the  cause  of  justice.  If 
McLaughlin  had  been  a  good  man,  anxious  to  expose 
villainy,  and  from  this  laudable  motive  had  offered 
Barnes  the  contract  for  nothing,  would  not  the  latter 
have  been  justified  in  accepting  it?  Even  the  committee 
of  the  Bar  Association,  we  think,  would  answer  yes.  Yet 
the  betrayal  of  Tyler's  confidence  by  McLaughlin  in  such 
case  would  have  been  as  clear  as  if  the  motive  had  been 
mercenary.  The  clerk's  conduct  would  have  been  more 
praiseworthy,  but  would  the  morality  of  Barnes's  be- 
havior have  been  altered  a  particle?  It  is  queer  doctrine 
to  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  to  see  to  it  that 
honor  among  thieves  shall  be  maintained.  And  is  not 
that  just  what  the  committee  of  the  Bar  Association  do 
when  they  insist  that  General  Barnes  should  have  refused 
to  buy  the  contract  from  McLaughlin,  because  the 
young  man  had  presumably  stolen  it  from  his  em- 
ployer? 

The  gentlemen  who  composed  this  committee  are  prob- 
ably learned,  and  no  doubt  conscientious  men,  concerned 
for  the  honor  of  their  profession  ;  but  their  intellects  do 
not  appear  to  be  particularly  acute.  They  at  once  went 
astray  in  their  inquiry  by  not  perceiving  that  the  whole 
question  of  morals  involved  in  the  case  before  them 
hinged  upon  the  nature  of  the  document  which  General 
Barnes  bought.  It  was  not  an  honest  paper,  which  Mr. 
Tyler  had  a  legal  or  moral  right  to  retain.  It  was  evi- 
dence of  a  crime  committed,  not  only  against  Barnes's 
client,  but  against  the  commonwealth.  It  was  the  duty 
of  General  Barnes,  therefore,  not  only  as  his  client's  at- 
torney but  as  a  citizen,  to  bring,  if  he  could,  this  evidence 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  court.   Had  the  contract  been 


genuine,  it  would  have  been  also  the  duty  of  McLaugh- 
lin to  put  Barnes  in  possession  of  it.  That  the  clerk 
happened  to  be  a  scoundrel  who  demanded  pay  for  doing 
right,  was  a  circumstance  which  General  Barnes  had 
reason  to  deplore,  but  for  which  he  was  assuredly  not  to 
blame.  When  soldiers  are  wanted  in  a  good  cause  and 
men  will  not  volunteer,  bounties  are  offered  them.  Who 
questions  the  morality  of  holding  out  this  inducement  to 
right  action  when  higher  and  better  motives  are  wanting? 

The  Bar  Association,  by  rejecting  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee and  exonerating  General  Barnes,  showed  its  good 
sense. 


OUR  GREAT  MEN  ON  EXHIBITION. 


One  of-the  offsets  to  the  hard  work  and  anxieties  of  the 
presidential  office  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  the  incum- 
bent to  become  acquainted  with  the  great  men  of  Cali- 
fornia. When  Mr.  Cleveland  retires  late  at  night  to  his 
lonely  bachelor  bed,  it  must  be  a  solace  to  his  weariness 
to  reflect  that  during  the  day  he  has  seen  and  talked  with 
the  famous  Mr.  Hearst,  the  choice  of  the  Democracy  of 
California  (while  in  the  minority)  for  the  United  States 
Senate;  that  he  has  sat  and  listened,  also,  to  the  states- 
manlike utterances  of  Mr.  Billy  Foote,  Mr.  Billy  English, 
Mr.  M.  F.  Tarpey,  Colonel  John  P.  Irish,  and  Governor 
Jim  Johnson. 

All  these  are  great  men ;  but  it  will  soon  be  the  Presi- 
dent's privilege  to  meet  a  greater,  if  he  has  not,  indeed, 
already  had  the  honor.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Chris  Buckley, 
who  has  gone  to  Washington  to  speak  to  the  President 
with  the  voice  of  authority  on  the  matter  of  Federal  ap- 
pointments in  this  state.  Before  departing  on  his  mis- 
sion, Mr.  Buckley  telegraphed  orders  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  allow  no  offices  to  be  filled  until  he 
should  arrive.  The  President  should  make  no  mistake 
as  to  the  importance  and  power  of  Mr.  Buckley  in  this 
corner  of  the  vineyard.  Mr.  Hearst  or  Mr.  English,  for 
instance,  may  have  informed  Mr.  Cleveland  that  Mr. 
Buckley  is  merely  a  vulgar  saloon-keeger,  who  maintains 
in  his  employ  a  trained  army  of  shoulder-hitters  and 
miscellaneous  ruffians,  who,  by  the  terror  which  they  in- 
spire and  the  villainy  which  they  execute,  enable  Mr. 
Buckley  to  control  most  of  the  Democratic  clubs  of  this 
city,  and  through  them  the  nominations.  All  this  is  true, 
so  far  as  it  goes;  but  Mr.  Buckley  is  something  more 
than  the  keeper  of  a  deadfall  and  a  ward  politician. 
When  Mr.  Cleveland  shakes  hands  with  and  politely 
says  he  is  glad  to  see  Mr.  Buckley,  the  reform  President 
and  idol  of  the  Independent  Republicans  will  salute  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  Democratic  party  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

There  is  not  in  the  state  a  Democratic  politician  of 
ambition  who  does  not  dread  Mr.  Buckley's  hostility  and 
desire  his  favor.'  The  Democrat  who  wants  a  city  office, 
big  or  little;  a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  or  in  either  House 
of  Congress;  or  who  wants  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Peace; 
a  Police,  Superior  or  Supreme  Judge;  or  Governor,  or 
anything  else  that  the  people  have  to  give,  must  make  a 
slavish  pilgrimage  to  the  back  room  of  Mr.  Buckley's 
deadfall,  and  there  submit  to  such  conditions  as  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Democratic  Czar  to  impose.  Even  Mr. 
Hearst,  great  as  he  is — millionaire,  and  owner  of  a  news- 
paper which  considers  itself  the  chief  Democratic  organ 
of  California — is  Mr.  Buckley's  humble  servant.  It  is  to 
him  that  Mr.  Hearst  owes  that  complimentary  vote  for 
United  States  Senator,  which  will  look  so  well  in  his 
obituary.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Foote,  Colonel  Irish,  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  tremendous  as  they  are  in  their  influence,- 
lose  color  and  tremble  under  the  displeasure  of  Boss 
Buckley.  They  hate  him.  They  suffer  tortures  of 
humiliation  at  having  to  grovel  before  this  man  who  all 
his  life  has  breathed  the  air  of  the  social  gutters.  They 
would  like  to  strip  him  of  his  power,  and  would  not  be 
squeamish  about  the  means.  Evidently  they  have  been 
attempting  treachery  at  Washington,  and  Boss  Buckiey 
knows  of  it.  He  has  gone  there  to  discipline  them,  and 
they  will  bend  meekly  under  the  blast  of  his  wrath.  They 
dare  not  give  him  open  fight. 

Disreputable  as  is  Buckley's  business,  low  and  ignorant 
as  he  is  himself,  and  vile  as  are  Ihe  methods  which  he 
brings  into  play  to  preserve  his  power,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  man  possesses  remarkable  ability  as  an  or- 
ganizer and  leader.  He  is,  moreover,  no  more  selfish  in 
his  aims  than  are  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
him  to  Washington.  We  doubt  if  he  would  make  worse 
use  of  the  Federal  patronage  than  they.  He  is  smarter 
than  any  of  them,  and  quite  as  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  his  party.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Mr.  Cleveland 
could  not  do  better  than  to  select  Boss  Buckley  as  his 
agent  for  the  distribution  of  the  Pacific  coast  offices,  pro- 


vided it  is  the  President's  intention  to  give  this  profitable 
and  powerful  position  to  any  of  our  professional  poli- 
ticians. It  would,  to  be  sure,  be  immensely  gratifying  to 
that  considerable  element  of  our  population  who  do  not 
make  a  trade  of  politics,  if  Mr.  Cleveland  should  send 
home  without  a  single  bone  the  hungry  crowd  who  have 
rushed  on  to  Washington  and  are  barking,  whining, 
snapping  at  one  another,  and  fighting  shamelessly  for 
scraps  at  the  door  of  the  White  House.  But  this,  of 
course,  is  rather  too  much  to  expect. 


President  Cleveland  is  making  an  admirable  beginning. 
If  his  course  since  his  inauguration  is  a  promise  of  what 
is  to  come,  his  administration  will  be  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess. So  far,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  given  no  sign  of  depart- 
ure from  his  often-declared  civil  service  reform  principles. 
The  politicians  are  throwing  themselves  upon  him  like 
waves  against  a  rock,  and  he  is  apparently  as  hard  to 
move.  During  the  week  he  has  begun  the  work  of  re- 
form at  home,  by  reducing  the  number  of  clerks  in  his 
own  service  at  the  White  House.  He  refuses  to  be  per- 
sonally harassed  by  the  politicians,  as  Garfield  was,  and 
throws  the  work  of  wrestling  with  the  beggars  for  office 
upon  the  hands  of  his  Secretaries.  The  Vice  President 
himself  has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  warning  example  to 
Democratic  statesmen  in  general  who  want  recognition  of 
their  "  claims  "  to  take  the  shape  of  offices  for  their  friends 
and  hangers-on.  Mr.  Hendricks  applied  to  Postmaster 
General  Vilas  for  the  appointment  of  a  favorite  to  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Delivery  in  the  Chicago 
postoffice,  now  held  by  a  Republican.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  informed  that  the  place  was  usually  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  Chicago  Postmaster,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  breach  of  the  excellent  custom  in  this  in- 
stance. When  the  Vice  President  is  snubbed  in  this 
grand  style,  lesser  men  can  hardly  expect  tender  consid- 
eration for  their  feelings.  Perseverance  in  applying  busi- 
ness principles  to  the  public  service  will  inevitably  raise 
an  angry  storm  about  President  Cleveland.  The  "  prac- 
tical politicians "  of  his  party  will  denounce  him  as  an 
ingrate  and  traitor.  They  are  keeping  pretty  quiet  as 
yet,  for  they  still  hope  that  the  manna  will  not  be  with- 
held; but  the  mutterings  of  their  fury  will  soon  be  heard. 
He  can  afford  to  bear  with  their  wrath,  though,  for  he 
will  have  the  approval  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  both  parties.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  can  succeed  in 
giving  the  country  a  non-partisan  civil  service,  he  will  in- 
deed be  a  reformer  worth  having. 


The  experiment  of  substituting  the  hand-worked  broom 
for  the  non-voting  machine  in  the  sweeping  of  the  streets 
of  the  city  has  proved  a  failure,  as  everybody  of  sense 
anticipated.  The  Superintendent  of  Streets  has  reported 
to  the  Supervisors  that  the  work  is  badly  done,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  it  to  be  well  done  by  manual  labor. 
The  Street  Committee  of  the  Board  have  informed  the 
contractors  that  the  sort  of  sweeping  which  has  been  done 
will  no  longer  be  accepted.  The  upshot  is  sure  to  be 
that  the  sweeping  machines  will  be  restored  to  duty. 
They  should  never  have  been  retired.  It  was  owing  to 
the  energy  and  influence  of  Mr.  Fleet  F.  Strother,  ex- 
Supervisor  and  present  Auditor,  that  the  machines  were 
laid  off  and  a  return  made  to  the  primitive  brooming. 
His  ostensible  motive  was  a  benevolent  desire  to  give 
work  to  needy  men.  Perhaps  Mr.  Strother  had  no  eye 
to  making  votes  for  himself,  but  his  conduct  was  nat- 
urally open  to  that  suspicion.  To  furnish  employment 
to  hard-up  citizens,  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers,  is 
not  a  legitimate  part  of  the  business  of  the  municipal 
government.  The  arguments  by  which  the  hand-sweep- 
ing scheme  was  supported  would  be  equally  strong  if 
urged  in  behalf  of  a  plan  to  do  away  with  machinery 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  in  order  to  supply  work  and 
wages  to  men.  In  a  world  of  Mr.  Strother's  making, 
everything  would  be  done  in  the  clumsiest  and  most  diffi- 
cult way  possible,  and  the  inventor  of  labor-saving  devices 
would  be  deemed  a  public  enemy. 


The  election  of  Mr.  Stanford  to  the  Senate  was  about 
the  only  act  of  the  Legislature  which  has  just  adjourned 
that  is  likely  to  do  good  to  either  the  state  or  the  Repub- 
lican party.  An  almost  continuous  record  of  incompe- 
tency and  rascality  has  been  made  by  this  body.  Its  fail- 
ure to  settle  the  irrigation  question  was  a  shameful 
evasion  of  duty,  which  in  its  consequences  will  be  felt 
severely  by  the  state. 


Mr.  Cleveland's  position  on  the  Chinese  question,  as 
defined  in  his  inaugural  address,  has  displeased  Mr. 
Beecher,  the  New  York  Post,  and  no  doubt  most  of  his 
Eastern  Independent  Republican  supporters.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land treads  on  corns  all  around,  with  admirable  indiffer- 
ence to  the  pain  he  inflicts. 


ro 
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WASHINGTON'S  HOME  LIFE. 


Washington  was  a  farmer,  but  not  at  all  in  the  New- 
England  sense,  but  rather  in  the  English  and  Southern 
sense.  He  was  more  properly  a  landlord  than  a  farmer. 
Farmers  were  the  men  whom  he  placed  over  the  several 
farms  of  his  estate  as  managers.  1  .ike  the  English  squires 
of  to-day,  he  had  3,000  or  4,000  acres  under  cultivation  ; 
he  lived  in  fine  style  in  his  mansion,  rode  horseback  over 
hH  1  state  every  morning,  and  took  his  sport  in  company, 
and  in  hunting  with  horses  and  hounds.  In  his  younger 
days  it  was  the  custom  for  Virginia  gentry  to  gather  and 
spend  the  day  in  hunting  in  some  of  the  forests  preserved 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  return  to  Mt.  Vernon  for  an 
evening  in  social  pleasure,  which  often  lasted  till  near 
morning.  The  frequency  of  company  may  be  concluded 
from  an  entry  in  Washington's  diary,  as  early  as  in  1768, 
when  he  was  not  yet  40  years  of  age,  and  only  known  as 
an  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  "  Would  any 
person  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  with  one  hundred  and 
one  cows  actually  reported  at  a  late  enumeration  of  my 
cattle,  1  should  still  be  obliged  to  buy  butter?"  Wash- 
ington's affairs  displayed  the  culture  which  was  then,  and 
is  now,  applied  to  agriculture  by  great  land-owners.  He 
depended  on  his  farms  for  his  livelihood,  and  pursued  ag- 
riculture with  the  best  wit  he  had.  He  studied  up  crop 
rotations,  fertilizers  and  reclamations  of  swamps,  and  his 
instructions  to  the  farmer  of  each  farm  were  drawn  up 
with  the  care  and  precision  of  state  documents.  He  was 
8  m  ister  of  surveying,  and  had  his  farms  carelully  plotted. 
He  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  best  stock  and  the 
best  markets.  Desiring  to  introduce  mules  on  his  estates, 
he  sent  to  Europe  for  jacks,  and  this  fact  coming  to 
the  cars  of  the  King  of  Spain,  that  monarch  very  grace- 
fully presented  him  with  two  fine  animals,  sending  over  a 
man  to  give  the  requisite  instruction  as  to  their  manage- 
ment. They  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  were  driven  overland  to  Mt.  Vernon,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  1785.  Some  choice  hunting-hounds  consigned 
to  him  by  Lafayette  arrived  the  same  year.  Farming  in 
those  days  and  under  those  auspices  was  a  grand  affair, 
and  involved  no  little  commerce  and  international  deal- 
ing. Washington  sometimes  consigned  his  tobacco  di- 
rectly to  London  houses,  inviting  their  ships  to  come  in- 
to the  Potomac  and  take  cargoes  from  his  own  and  his 
neighbors'  landings.  The  care  of  the  slaves,  too,  did  not 
escape  him.  In  a  letter  to  his  farmer,  dated  during  his 
first  presidency,  he  mentions  a  lot  of  linen  that  he  had 
consigned  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  directs  him  to  "cut  up  the 
cheapest  for  the  boys  and  girls,  the  best  for  the  grown 
and  most  deserving  men  and  women,  laying  away  the  sur- 
plus for  preservation. 

His  health  during  this  period  was  that  of  an  aging  man, 
but  generally  good  for  aught  that  appears.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, he  says,  was  "too  often  troubled  with  bilious 
complaints  to  enjoy  perfect  health."  Mrs.  Washington 
was  tiring  of  domestic  cares,  too,  for  the  terror  of  the  do- 
mestic problem  was  already  overshadowing  the  land.  In 
September,  1785,  we  find  Washington  writing  to  a  friend 
in  quest  of  a  "  good  housekeeper  or  household  steward, 
for  a  family  which  has  a  good  deal  of  company  and  wishes 
to  entertain  them  in  a  plain  but  genteel  style  " ;  "  would 
rather  have  a  man  than  a  woman,  but  either  will  do,  if 
they  can  be  recommended  for  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  which  in  one  word  is  to  re- 
lieve Mrs.  Washington  from  the  drudgery  of  ordering  and 
seeing  the  table  properly  covered  and  things  economically 
used."  He  was  then  giving  one  hundred  dollars  a  year 
to  a  man  who  was  to  get  married  "  (under  which  circum- 
stance he  would  not  suit  me),"  but  he  would  go  as  far  as 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  one  who  under- 
stood his  business  perfectly. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  his  operations, 
Washington  ran  behindhand  steadily  in  his  affairs  during 
the  whole  |>eriod  of  his  military  and  civil  career.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  especially  distressed.  For 
eight  years  he  had  not  been  home,  and  he  had  only  seen 
Mrs.  Washington,  or  "  My  Dear  Pasty,"  as  he  calls  her, 
in  her  annual  visits  to  the  camp. 

He  had  received  as  indemnity  for  public  expenses 
quantities  of  paper  which  had  greatly  depreciated,  and 
thus  subjected  him  to  severe  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
In  1787,  the  drought  quite  ruined  his  corn  crop  and 
obliged  him  to  buy  about  eight  hundred  barrels,  so  that, 
as  he  writes  to  Charles  Lee,  "  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
discharge  my  account  with  the  James  River  Company." 
Again  alter  his  eight  years  in  the  presidency,  he  writes 
September  20th,  1799,  only  three  months  before  his  death  : 
"The  expense  at  which  I  live  and  the  unproductiveness 
of  my  estate  will  not  allow  me  to  lessen  my  income  while 
I  remain  in  my  present  situation.  On  the  contrary,  were 
it  not  for  occasional  supplies  of  money  in  payment  for 
lands  sold  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,  I  should  not  be  able  to  support  myself  with- 
out debts  and  difficulties." 

The  "  good  deal  of  company  "  was  in  fact  his  principal 
diversion.  The  great  event  of  1784  was  of  course  the 
visit  of  Lafayette,  who  spent  twelve  days  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, in  August,  and  a  week  in  November.  Immediately 
after  the  first  visit  Washington  set  out  on  a  horseback  jour- 
ney of  five  weeks  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Great  Kanawha, 
to  look  after  his  western  lands,  altogether  a  journey  of  six 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  With  occasional  trips  to 
Fredericksburg  to  see  his  mother,  who  lived  there  with  his 
only  sister,  and  to  Richmond,  this  was  his  only  experi- 
ence of  travel,  not  incurred  in  the  public  service,  during 
his  vacation.  In  June,  1785,  Mrs.  Macaulay  Graham  and 
her  husband  made  Washington  a  visit  of  ten  days,  which, 
says  the  host,  "  from  a  lady  so  celebrated  in  the  literary 
world  could  not  but  be  very  flattering  to  me."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  the  position  then  held  by  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
so  completely  has  she  since  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
In  \  :  ■  of  her  reputation  is  a  fearful  lesson  to  all  who 
wriu  ,  irtisan  history.  In  her  day,  her  republican  Ms- 
ton  of  l^ngland  made  as  great  a  stir  as  Lord  Macaulay 's 
in  "his.  Now  one  of  the  few  facts  of  her  life  likely  to  sur- 
vive is,  that  she  was  once  a  guest  of  Washington. 


Portrait  painters  and  artists  were  also  among  the  habitues 
of  Mt.  Vernon.  In  May,  1785,  Washington  writes,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  friend  of  Pine,  the 
English  artist,  a  very  light  note,  the  nearest  approach  to 
humor  that  we  have  noticed  in  his  writings:  "I  am  so 
hackneyed  to  the  touches  of  the  painter's  pencil,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  am  now  altogether  at  their  beck,  and  sit,  like 
'  Patience  on  a  monument,'  whilst  they  are  delineating 
the  lines  of  my  face.  At  first  1  was  as  impatient  under  the 
request  and  as  restive  under  the  operation  as  a  colt  under 
the  saddle.  The  next  time  I  submitted  very  reluctantly 
but  with  less  flouncing.  Now,  no  dray-horse  moves  more 
readily  to  his  thill  than  I  to  the  painter's  chair."  Mr. 
Pine  stayed  three  weeks  at  Washington's  home  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1781;,  and  visited  several  cities,  painting  portraits 
of  the  men  of  the  time.  Htoudon  was  there  a  fortnight  in 
October,  having  been  commissioned  by  Virginia  to  make 
a  statue  of  the  patriot.  In  reply  to  inquiries  nearly  a 
year  after  from  Jefferson,  as  to  what  costume  he  would 
appear  in,  he  replied  that  he  had  not  sufficient  judgment 
in  such  matters  to  dictate,  but  would  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  decent  and  proper.  Having  heard  that  West 
had  hinted  to  Houdon  to  make  some  deviation  in  favor  of 
the  modern  costume,  rather  than  adopt  "a  servile 
adherence  to  the  garb  of  antiquity,"  he  mentions  it.  His 
correspondence  occupied  so  much  of  his  attention  that 
early  in  1786  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  procured  him 
the  services  of  Tobias  Lear,  of  Portsmouth,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  as  private  secretary  and  tutor  to  the  Custis 
children.  Washington  specified  that  the  young  man 
would  "  sit  at  my  table  anil  live  as  I  live ;  have  his  wash- 
ing done  in  the  family,  and  his  linen  and  stockings 
mended  by  the  maids  of  it. "  Washington  always  retained 
sufficient  correspondents  in  the  different  states  to  keep 
himself  well  informed  of  public  affairs.  I.angdon  in 
New  Hampshire,  Lincoln  in  Massachusetts,  Humphreys 
and  Trumbull  in  Connecticut,  and  Knox  in  New  York, 
were  his  principal  reliance  in  the  Northern  states  in  this 
regard.  Public  affairs,  other  than  political,  especially  the 
development  of  the  country,  were  constantly  in  his  mind. 
Among  these  projects  were  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Potomac,  a  canal  between  James  river  and 
the  Kanawha  (the  same  project  that  has  been  urged  upon 
Congress  within  a  few  years),  and  the  survey  of  the  country 
between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  In  regard  to  the  last 
point  he  interrogated  all  the  trappers  and  travelers  who 
came  within  reach,  either  orally  or  by  correspondence, as 
to  the  lay  of  the  land  now  constituting  Ohio,  and  was 
firmly  convinced  that  some  outlet  should  be  provided  for 
the  "rich  products"  of  the  Northwest— furs  and  peltries! 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  the  great  West 
was  not  America.  It  was  Spain  or  Great  Britain.  "The 
Western  states  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  pivot,"  says 
Washington.  They  might  go  either  way.  Fortunately 
for  us,  Providence  blinded  the  eyes  of  both  the  old 
nations  to  their  chance  of  ruling  the  prairies.  Washing- 
ton had  a  long  correspondence  with  the  Countess  of 
Huntington  upon  a  scheme  of  emigration,  by  which 
civilization  and  Christianity  were  to  be  carried  to  the 
Indians. 

Every  project  for  the  spread  of  intelligence  or  for  im- 
provements in  the  mechanic  arts  secured  his  good  wish, 
and  were  it  possible,  his  aid.  Having  long  intended  to 
bestow  1,000/.  upon  Alexandria  Academy  at  his  death, 
he  became  impatient  that  a  good  work  should  be  so  long 
delayed,  and  in  1785  he  began  to  give  the  annual  interest 
of  1,000/.  to  the  school,  not  being  able  then  to  give  the 
principal.  One  of  the  oddest  projects  that  came  under 
nis  hand  was  the  scheme  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  for  a 
"universal  dictionary."  To  render  the  compilation  of 
such  a  work  more  complete,  she  sought  information  re- 
garding the  language  of  the  aborigines  of  America  from 
Lafayette,  who  transmitted  her  wishes  to  Washington. 
The  latter  sent  papers  to  various  land  surveyors  and  In- 
dian agents  in  the  West,  requesting  them  to  collect  an 
Indian  vocabulary — "no  more  than  to  insert  English 
words  and  the  names  of  things  in  one  column  and  the 
corresponding  Indian  words  in  others  on  the  same  line, 
under  the  different  heads  of  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Wyan- 
andot,  etc."  Notwithstanding  the  ludicrous  crudity  of 
the  imperial  scheme,  and  of  the  method  of  carrying  it  out, 
Washington,  Lafayette,  and  others  seem  to  have  entered 
into  it  with  quite  a  solemn  earnestness.  What  came  of 
this  first  American  philological  society  might  be  an  inter- 
esting question  for  its  successor  to  clear  up.  A  project 
equally  futile  was  an  invention  re|X)rted  to  him  by  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  for  converting  salt  water  into  fresh,  for  the 
uses  of  sailors.  Torpedo  inventions,  too,  date  back  to 
his  day.  Writing  to  General  Duportail,  April  4,  1784,  he 
says:  "I  have  only  newspaper  accounts  ol  air-balloons, 
to  which  I  do  not  know  what  credence  to  give,  as  the 
tales  related  of  them  are  marvelous,  and  lead  us  to  expect 
that  our  friends  at  Paris  in  a  little  time  will  come  flying 
through  the  air  instead  of  plowing  the  ocean  to  get  to 
America."  It  was  nearly  nine  years  before  the  balloon 
ascension  began  to  be  an  element  of  public  festivities,  one 
of  the  first  occasions  being  the  celebration  at  Boston  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  French  republic.  Lafayette 
transmitted  him  "  some  explanation  of  the  powers  of  mag- 
netism," from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Mesmer,  which  he  duly 
acknowledged  in  a  note  to  the  latter. 


HAWTHORNE  AND  PURITANISM. 


Among  the  many  influences  entering  as  factors  into 
our  complex  American  life  none  has  been  more  vital  or 
more  potent  for  good  than  that  of  the  New  England 
Puritans.  To  them  we  assign  no  small  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  national  character,  ana  much  of  the 
interest  in  our  past  clusters  about  them.  They  brought 
to  our  shores  a  stern  morality,  an  indomitable  will,  and 
rigid  principles;  from  bleak  New  England  they  sent  forth 
an  influence  which  shaped  and  molded  our  pliant 
nationality.  Surely,  this  austere  race  iof  our  forefathers 
was  not  distined  to  pass  into  a  memory,  to  be  preserved 


merely  in  history?  No;  it  lives  in. the  literature  of  the 
country  it  helped  to  build  up;  it  glows  with  life  on  the 
pages  of  America's  greatest  novelist. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  a  Puritan  by  direct  decent; 
"  out  of  the  soil  of  New  England  he  sprang — in  a  crevice 
of  that  immitigable  granite  he  sprouted  and  bloomed." 
He  was  born  on  the  spot  where  the  saddest  tragedy  of  our 
country  was  enacted,  and  numbers  among  his  ancestors 
one  of  the  actors  of  that  tragedy.  But  the  old  Puritanic 
character  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  lapse  time  and 
change  of  surroundings,  and  exhibited  in  him  only  its 
milder  characteristics,  giving  him  a  subtle  sympathy  with 
his  grim  ancestors  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  old  Puritan 
times.  With  this  knowledge  of  his  birth  and  ancestry  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  early  history  of  New  England, 
more  largely  than  any  other  source,  has  supplied  him 
with  events  and  incidents  for  his  creations;  or  that  the 
manners,  beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  the  Puritans  had  a 
strange  charm  for  him.  Their  times  are  his  heroic  age; 
their  sterm  morality  is  his  theme. 

His  portrayal  of  them  is  the  more  delightful  since  it  is 
both  objective  and  subjective.  He  trod  the  same  street 
that  had  echoed  their  footsteps;  he  felt  their  blood 
coursing  in  his  veins.  He  had  none  of  that  modern  real- 
ism which  elaborates  details  and  expands  description  ;  he 
made  little  of  local  coloring,  and  yet  we  feel  that  his 
Scarlet  Letter  "  came  out  of  the  very  heart  of  New  En- 
gland " ;  he  had  no  thought  of  writing  historical  romances, 
and  yet  no  better  picture  of  Puritan  life  can  be  found 
than  that  of  his  writings. 

Puritanism  is  the  background  over  which  his  fitful 
fancy  played ;  it  is  the  |)ervading  life  of  The  Scarlet 
Letter  and  The  House  of  the  Saen  Gables;  though  it 
glows  with  the  touch  of  his  imagination,  its  presence  is 
plainly  i>erceptible  and  its  severity  strongly  felt ;  it 
awakens  our  interest,  but  never  gains  our  sympathy. 

The  Puritan's  life  was  one  long  battle  with  evil,  a  stern 
reality,  into  which  entered  no  hope,  no  aspiration ;  the 
terrible  consciousness  of  sin  was  ever  with  him,  clouding 
the  fairest  visions,  blighting  the  purest  joys.  His  spirit 
was  bowed  down  under  the  fearful  responsibility  of  this 
life,  and  his  soul  trembled  at  his  conception  of  God.  To 
him  "  religion  and  law  were  almost  identical,"  and  both 
were  so  thoroughly  interfused  in  his  character  that  "forms 
of  authority  were  felt  to  possess  the  sacredness  of  divine 
institutions."  Justice  and  mercy  were  bitter  antagonists, 
whose  reconciliation  was  impossible.  "  The  habit  of  see- 
ing sin  everywhere ;  the  dusky  gaze  bent  always  upon  a 
nature  draped  in  mourning;  the  pitiless  analysis  of  one's 
self— all  these  elements  "  were  .shadowed  in  the  faces  of 
the  Puritans,  who  "  looked  strangely  like  bad  angels,  or 
at  least  men  who  had  wrestled  so  continually  and  so 
sternly  with  the  devil  that  somewhat  of  his  fierceness  had 
been  imparted  to  their  own  visages."  Reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  severity,  restrained  by  harsh  discipline,  they 
never  knew  the  blithesomeness  of  childhood  or  fell  the 
glowing  enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  "they  owed  their  progress 
not  to  the  impulses  of  youth,  but  to  the  stern  and  tem- 
pered energies  of  manhood  and  the  somber  sagacity  of 
age,  accomplishing  so  much  precisely  because  they  im- 
agined and  hoped  so  little."  The  past  was  dreary,  the 
present  fleeting,  and  the  future  foreboding.  With  no 
sympathy  for  erring  humanity,  with  a  religion  too  intoler- 
ant to  admit  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  they  inclosed 
themselves  each  in  his  narrow  individuality,  and  wrought 
out  the  problem  of  life  in  loneliness  and  gloom. 

The  Puritan  was  the  embodiment  of  conscience,  and 
Hawthorne  has  given  to  its  pitiless  power  and  unrelenting 
decrees  all  the  tragic  force  of  the  mythological  fate  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  the  Nemesis  of  the  Puritans,  the  avenging 
Fury  of  the  evil-doer. 

The  less  frequent  phenomena  of  nature  were  the  objects 
of  a  superstitious  dread,  and  to  the  devout-minded  were 
fraught  with  terrible  import  or  betokened  divine  approval. 
The  air  and  forest  were  peopled  with  spirits  of  evil ;  and 
many  another,  like  "Arthur  Dimmesdale,"  when  con- 
scious of  a  baleful  influence,  knew  not  that  it  came  from 
a  mortal,  but  "  fancied  himself  given  over  to  a  fiend,  to 
be  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  desperate  thoughts, 
the  sting  of  remorse  and  despair  of  pardon." 

A  nature  thus  warped  and  distorted  must  experience 
violent  reactions ;  if  the  life-long  struggle  with  sin  isabated 
one  instant,  in  that  instant  sin  becomes  the  victor.  "Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale,"  "  tempted  by  a  dream  of  happiness," 
had  wavered  and  yielded  to  sin,  and  "  nothing  snort  of  a 
total  change  of  dynasty  and  moral  code  was  adequate  to 
account  for  the  impulses  communicated "  to  him;  "the 
infectious  poison  of  that  sin  had  been  rapidly  diffused 
throughout  his  moral  system;  it  had  stupefied  all  blessed 
impulses  and  awakened  into  vivid  life  the  whole  brother- 
hood of  bad  ones.  Scorn,  bitterness,  unprovoked  malig- 
nity, gratuitous  desire  of  ill,  ridicule  of  whatever  was  good 
and  holy,  all  awoke"  within  him.  Sudden  and  terrible 
reaction  !  His  strong  principles,  his  vigils,  his  prayers — all 
the  weapons  of  the  soul  which  had  hitherto  guarded  him, 
were  now  powerless  against  the  impetuous  torrent  of  evil. 

History  corroborates  Hawthorne's  delineation  of  the 
Puritans ;  it  is  a  true  picture,  but  one  in  which  the  sha- 
dows predominate.  Two  centuries  of  time  and  progress 
have  revealed  to  us  broader  views  of  life  and  humanity; 
mankind  are  brothers,  and  God  is  a  loving  Father. 

While  acknowledging  many  excellent  traits  of  character 
in  the  provinces  of  New  England,  we  turn  with  relief 
from  their  narrow  life  and  intolerant  creed,  and  marvel 
that  a  race  whose  doctrines  were  so  at  variance  with  now 
existing  beliefs,  could  have  poured  its  life-blood  into  the 
heart  of  our  young  nation. 

Hawthorne  deserves  the  gratitude  of  Americans  for 
portraying  this  feature  of  our  early  existence,  for  embody- 
ing his  nationality  in  his  writings.  His  success  demon- 
strates that  our  past  is  not  barren  and  devoid  of  interest ; 
and  we  must  remember  that  "the  dead  of  a  day  are  not 
more  alive  than  those  of  a  century  ago."  Since  this  has 
been  felt  a  literature  has  sprung  up  which  we  may  truly 
call  American,  and  foremost  in  his  national  literature  we 
place  Hawthorne's  artistic  delineation  of  New  England 
Puritanism. — Esse  Cutler  Bissell,  in  Current, 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


T  T 


MY  FIRST  MURDER. 


I  never  realized  until  quite  lately  what  a  lot  the  fellows 
who  write  books  and  things  have  to  answer  for.  For  in- 
stance, I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  committing  murder  but  for  a  particular  article  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine.  I  don't  often  read  magazine  articles, 
but  this  one  was  brought  to  my  notice  in  a  rather  excep- 
tional way.  I  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  dentist, 
and  on  being  shown  into  his  waiting-room  I  observed  at 
once  that  there  was  an  addition  to  the  current  literature 
upon  the  table.  I  had  been  there  (from  circumstances 
over  which  I  have,  unfortunately,  no  control)  so  frequently 
that  I  knew  the  list  by  heart.  There  was  a  volume  of 
Punch  for  1872,  a  list  of  the  governors  of  University  Hos- 
pital, the  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,  by  Albert  Smith  ; 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Caring/on,  by  Mortimer  Col- 
lins; a  time-table  of  the  Southeastern  railway,  and  several 
odd  numbers  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Odontological 
Society.  I  had  tried  them  all  at  various  times,  and  had 
found  them,  without  exception,  vanity.  I  defy  any  one 
to  enjoy  humor,  even  of  the  most  rollicking  description, 
with  those  folding  doors  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  a 
yelp  of  anguish  occasionally  audible  behind  them.  I 
had  made  several  attempts  at  Mr.  Carington,  but  when 
you  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  how  a  story  be- 
gins or  how  it  ends,  the  interest  soon  flags,  and  I  never 
got  beyond  the  seventeenth  page.  With  the  other  books 
I  had  still  less  success,  for  obvious  reasons.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  may  be  imagined  that  I  caught  sight  of 
the  familiar  yellow  cover  of  the  Cornhill  w  ith  much  satis- 
faction. I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  a  quite  re- 
cent number,  bearing  date  September  last.  I  pounced 
upon  it,  and  was  soon  deep  in  a  highly  interesting  story, 
entitled  "  The  Curate  of  Churnside."  It  set  forth  how  a 
nice  young  curate,  by  name  Walter  Dene,  of  charming 
manners  and  artistic  tastes — a  man  who  showed  the  ten- 
derest.  solicitude  for  little  sick  girls,  and  a  touching  con- 
sideration even  for  theiraged  grandmothers — was  impelled, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  to  murder  his  uncle. 

I  had  always  had  a  prejudice  against  murderers,  whom 
I  pictured  to  myself  as  vulgar  and  brutal  persons  like  the 
late  Mr.  Peace,  but  I  began  to  see  that  there  might  be 
another  side  to  the  question.  The  story  showed  in  the 
clearest  and  most  unmistakable  manner  that  Walter  Dene 
really  had  no  alternative.  He  had  not  the  least  wish  to 
murder  his  uncle,  but  the  old  gentleman  formed  an  ob- 
stacle to  Walter's  union  with  an  amiable  and  deserving 
young  lady,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  be  removed.  Accordingly,  Walter  makes  up  his 
mind  to  remove  him,  and  does  so,  stabbing  him  artistic- 
ally in  the  back  with  a  bowie-knife.  It  shows  the  natural 
kind-heartedness  of  the  man  that,  having  in  withdrawing 
the  knife  accidentally  wounded  the  paw  of  the  murdered 
man's  favorite  spaniel,  Walter  Dene  sits  down  quietly  by 
the  side  of  the  corpse  and  binds  up  the  dog's  wounded 
limb  with  his  own  pocket  handkerchief.  I  had  reached 
this  point  in  the  story  when  the  folding  doors  opened. 
My  dentist  appeared  in  the  opening,  with  his  usual  croc- 
odile smile  (I  never  could  realize  crocodile's  tears,  but  I 
can  picture  their  smile  exactly),  and  beckoned  me  in.  I 
had  to  lay  down  the  story  unfinished,  and  to  this  day  I 
don't  know  what  ultimately  became  of  the  tender-hearted 
murderer. 

For  the  next  half  hour  or  so  my  attention  was  diverted 
from  the  subject  by  extreme  personal  discomfort,  but  on 
leaving  the  chamber  of  horrors  and  regaining  the  street 
the  history  came  back  to  me  with  renewed  vividness.  I 
found  myself  examining  Walter  Dene's  arguments  for  the 
suppression  of  his  uncle  with  a  sort  of  personal  interest. 
For  I,  too,  have  an  uncle.  I,  too,  love  (and  am  beloved 
by)  a  charming  girl,  and  my  uncle  is  the  only  obstacle  to 
our  union.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  objects  to  it — 
quite  the  contrary ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  his  continuing  to 
exist,  and  thereby  retaining  possession  of  his  money, 
which  would  otherwise  come  to  me,  is  an  effectual  bar  to 
our  happiness.  Dear  Julia  is  a  charming  girl,  but,  like 
the  young  lady  in  the  song,  her  face  is  her  fortune,  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  I,  Benjamin  Grylls,  a  clerk  in 
her  Majesty's  Civil  Service  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  could  marry  on  that,  even  with  the  ad- 
ditional hundred  or  so  my  uncle  allows  me.  Really,  the 
parallel  was  wonderfully  close.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
mine  was  the  stronger  case.  For  the  Reverend  Walter 
Dene's  uncle  was  not  (save  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence) objectionable.  Mine  was!  Not  to  mention  his  dis- 
gusting habit  of  calling  me  Benny,  and  of  cracking  what 
he  was  pleased  to  consider  jokes  at  my  expense,  he  had 
sundry  manners  and  customs  which,  to  a  delicate-minded 
person,  were  extremely  offensive.  He  would  wear  an  old 
serge  jacket  and  carpet  slippers,  and  not  unfrequently  he 
would  come  down  to  breakfast  without  collar  or  necktie, 
and  not  always  in  the  cleanest  of  shirts.  Now,  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  another  on  which  I  pride  myself,  it 
is  my  shirts.  I  always  wear  (Uncle  Thomas  pays  the 
laundress's  bill)  a  clean  shirt  every  day,  and  my  cuffs  and 
.collars  are  the  envy  of  all  the  fellows  in  our  office. 

I  come  down  to  breakfast  looking,  I  flatter  myself,  like 
a  gentleman.  Uncle  Thomas  shambles  in  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  with  his  carpet  slippers,  his 
shirt  front  rumpled  as  if  he  had  slept  in  it,  and  very  often 
so  frayed  out  at  the  button-holes  that  the  studs  won't  hold 
in  them.  When  I  entreat  him  to  show  more  self-re- 
spect and  to  buy  himself  half  a  dozen  decent  shirts  the 
old  reprobate  actually  has  the  coarseness  to  tell  me  he 
can't  afford  it.  "Ah,  Benny,  my  boy,"  he  often  says, 
"  you  haven't  an  extravagant  nephew  to  keep  going,  as  I 
have."  And  then  he  laughs  till  he  nearly  chokes  himself, 
and  I  have  to  slap  him  on  the  back  to  bring  him  to.  I 
hate  a  man  that  laughs  at  his  own  jokes.  And  of  an 
evening  he  drinks  two  tumblers  of  hot  gin  and  water,  and 
then  he  throws  his  handkerchief  (colored  cotton)  over  his 
head  and  snores.  Surely,  if  Walter  Dene  was  excusable 
in  getting  rid  of  such  a  comparatively  inoffensive  uncle 
as  his,  I  should  be  more  than  justified  in  removing  mine. 
And  then,  again,  there  was  nobody  to  regret  my  uncle. 
Walter  Dene's  uncle  may  have  had  any  number  of  other 


relations;  it  is  clear  that  he  had  a  least  one  other  nephew, 
because  Walter  had  a  brother.  My  uncle  had  not  a  soul 
in  the  world  to  regret  him  but  myself,  and  if  I  was  pre- 
pared to  wave  my  personal  feelings,  surely  no  one  else 
had  any  right  to  interfere.  Of  course,  I  am  not  talking  of 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  question.  It  has  always  been  my 
principle  to  let  the  lawyers  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  my  affairs,  and  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  present 
must  clearly  be  kept  as  remote  as  possible  from  legal 
complications.  Lawyers  don't  recognize  that  higher 
law,  that  sublimated  expediency,  on  which  Walter  Dene 
founded  his  course  of  action.  Walter  Dene  was  fully 
satisfied  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  his  conduct;  but  he 
took  good  care,  notwithstanding,  not  to  let  the  law  into 
his  secret,  and  so  must  I. 

And  so  must  I !  Good  Heavens !  Was  I  actually  plan- 
ning the  destruction  of  my  innocent  relative,  from  whom 
I  had  only  that  morning  received  a  check  for  20/.  ?  Per- 
ish the  thought!  And  yet — there  was  J  ulia.  Her  har> 
piness,  surely,  ought  to  be  considered;  and  her  happi- 
ness, or  a  very  large  portion  of  it,  depended  Upon  her 
being  united  to  me.  So  that  it  really  was  not  a  question 
solely  ol  my  duty  to  my  uncle,  but  of  my  duty  to  my 
uncle  versus  my  duty  to  Julia.  And  then,  myself:  surely, 
I  was  entitled  to  a  little  consideration.  As  Walter  Dene 
very  neatly  puts  it,  "  Here  was  Christina's  happiness  and 
his  own  on  the  one  hand,  set  in  the  scale  against  the  fee- 
ble remnant  of  a  selfish  old  man's  days  on  the  other." 
For  "  Christina  "  read  "Julia,"  and  for  "  his  own  "  "  my 
own,"  and  there  you  are !  Then,  again,  every  one  ad- 
mits in  these  enlightened  days  that  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  is  the  true  test  of  morality.  Julia 
and  I  were  clearly  the  greatest  number,  for  we  were  two 
to  one.    Really,  the  arguments  all  pointed  one  way. 

I  tried  to  dismiss  the  matter  from  my  mind,  but  it 
wouldn't  be  dismissed.  I  argued  the  matter  seriously 
with  myself;  I  tried  to  sum  up  my  uncle's  virtues,  and  to 
see  precisely  what  the  world  would  lose  by  losing  him. 
He  was  good-natured ;  I  felt  bound  to  admit  that  much 
in  his  favor.  Secondly,  he  was  honest ;  though  there 
wasn't  much  credit  in  that,  seeing  that  he  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Thirdly,  he  was — he  was — no,  for 
the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  think  of  any  other  virtue  that  he 
could  fairly  claim  credit  for.  Two  virtues,  all  told.  And 
was  a  man  with  this  paltry  allowance  of  moral  recom- 
mendations— terribly  set  off,  per  contra,  by  his  red  cot- 
ton handkerchief,  his  crumpled  shirt  front,  and  his  vulgar 
jokes — was  a  man  like  this  by  his  continued  existence  to 
divide  two  loving  hearts?  Clearly  not.  My  course  was 
plain,  whatever  the  violence  to  my  own  feelings.  My 
uncle  must  die. 

This  being  settled,  the  next  question  was  "  How?  "  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  prod  the  old  gentleman  with  a 
bowie-knife,  as  Walter  Dene  did  with  his  uncle.  Stab- 
bing has  always  seemed  to  me  a  clumsy  mediaeval  sort  of 
way  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemy.  It  is  apt,  moreover,  to 
leave  telltale  spots  upon  the  operator's  pantaloons.  Fire- 
arms were  equally  out  of  question.  I  never  fired  off  any- 
thing in  my  life  save  a  penny  cannon  in  early  youth,  and 
then,  I  remember,  the  deadly  weapon  flew  backward  and 
broke  the  wash-house  window.  The  fact  is  impressed  on 
my  memory  because  the  breakage  cost  me  eighteen  pence 
out  of  my  hard-earned  pocket  money.  Poison  would 
have  been  more  in  my  line,  but  a  gentleman  can't  take 
anything  to  disagree  with  him  now-a-days  without  these 
confounded  analytical  chemists  poking  their  noses  into 
his  inside  and  finding  out  what  he  last  took  for  supper. 
Hanging  was  obviously  unsuitable.  Apart  from  other  ob- 
jections, nothing  short  of  a  hawser  could  have  supported 
a  man  of  my  uncle's  dimensions.  Drowning  would  have 
suited  well  enough,  but  you  can't  very  well  drown  a  man 
who  never  by  any  chance  goes  on  the  water.  I  should 
have  preferred  to  get  him  mixed  up  in  a  railway  accident 
or  a  dynamite  explosion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  be- 
forehand the  exact  time  when  events  of  this  kind  are 
likely  to  come  off.  After  mature  consideration  I  decided 
to  get  him  run  over,  and  accordingly  inveigled  him  down 
to  the  bank  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day,  gave  him  a 
heavy  luncheon,  with  two  or  three  glasses  of  prime  old 
port,  and  then  steered  him  neatly  into  the  middle  of  the 
traffic,  right  in  front  of  a  passing  hansom.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  he  saw  his  danger  just  in  time,  and  escaped  it  by 
a  hair's  breadth.  My  own  attention  had  been  so  much 
absorbed  by  the  hansom  that  I  had  not  noticed  an  omni- 
bus immediately  behind  me.  I  was  knocked  down  and 
all  but  run  over  myself,  and  my  uncle  took  me  home  ter- 
ribly bruised  and  shaken,  in  the  very  hansom  which  I  had 
intended  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  promotion  to  a  better 
world.  To  add  insult  to  injury  he  lectured  me  all  the 
way  home,  in  a  thick,  port-winey  voice,  on  the  necessity  of 
being  more  careful  in  crossing  busy  thoroughfares.  I  was 
in  bed  for  a  week,  and  consumed  arnica  enough  to  stock 
a  chemist's  shop  before  I  could  move  about  with  any  de- 
gree of  comfort. 

Meanwhile,  however,  I  had  had  leisure  to  perfect  my 
plans,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  hit  on  a  method 
of  extinction  which  would  be  both  sure  and  painless. 
I  had  seen  a  medical  man  of  my  acquaintance  destroy  an 
injured  poodle  with  chloroform,  and  was  struck  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  process.  He  poured  a  little  fluid  on  a 
handkerchief,  held  it  to  the  dog  s  nose,  and  after  one  or 
two  inspirations  the  animal  rolled  over  on  its  side,  dead. 
I  resolved  to  chloroform  my  uncle  after  the  same  man- 
ner. Accordingly,  I  purchased  a  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid,  and,  watching  my  opportunity,  when  the  old  gen- 
tleman having  imbibed  his  customary  gin  and  water, 
threw  his  handkerchief  over  his  head  and  went  to  sleep,  I 
cautiously  moistened  the  handkerchief  with  the  chloro- 
form, letting  the  wetted  portion  hang  down  well  over  his 
nose..  He  breathed  rather  more  stertoriously  than  before, 
but  otherwise-  made  no  sign.  Presently  the  stertorious 
breathing  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  ana  at  last  ceased 
altogether.  All  was  over,  and  I  began  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  best  method  of  communicating  the  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  to  the  rest  of  the  household.  I  hesitated 
whether  to  give  the  alarm  myself  and  say  that  my  uncle 
had  been  seized  with  an  apopletic  fit,  or  to  quit  tne  room 
and  leave  somebody  else  to  make  the  painful  discovery. 


I  finally  decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  was  just  leav- 
ing the  room  when  the  supposed  dead  man  suddenly  sat 
up,  with  a  snort.  "Pah!  Pish!  Pooh!  What's  this  hor- 
rid smell  of  rotten  apples?  "  Then,  finding  it  was  his 
own  handkerchief  that  smelled.hc  flung  it  from  him,  say- 
ing :  "  Benny,  you  rascal,  you've  been  up  to  your  larks 
again.  You've  been  putting  some  of  your  nasty  patchouli 
stuff  on  my  handkerchief.  I  declare  it  has  given  me 
quite  a  headache." 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  snatch  at  the  suggestion ;  I 
'  owned  the  soft  impeachment,  and  promised  not  to  play 
j  such  a  trick  again.    My  uncle  had  another  glass  of  gin 
1  and  water  in  consideration  of  his  headache,  and  we  re- 
1  tired  to  rest.    How  my  uncle  slept  I  can't  say,  but  1  had 
uncomfortable  dreams  of  a  public  ceremonial,  in  which 
Mr.  Bartholomew  Binns  (very  drunk),  a  gentleman  in 
clerical  attire,  and  myself  played  prominent  parts. 

I  came  down  to  breakfast  feeling  horribly  seedy  and 
low  spirited.  My  uncle,  on  the  contrary,  was  jovial  and 
in  unusually  spruce  array. 

"  What  a  swell  you  are  this  morning,"  I  remarked. 
"  Ah,  I'm  a  moneyed  man  to-day,"  he  replied.    "  I'm 
going  into  the  city  to  draw  my  annuity." 
"  Your  what?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  My  annuity.  The  fact  is,  Benny,  my  boy,  you  and  I 
are  such  gay  young  dogs  that  I  found  I  was  living  beyond 
my  income  and  dipping  into  the  capital.  That's  a  sort 
of  amusement  that  don't  last  long,  you  know,  and  I  like 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  So,  the  other  day  when  I  was  in 
the  city,  I  just  walked  into  one  of  the  big  insurance  of- 
fices and  sunk  the  little  lot  in  an  annuity.  Five  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  a  year  they  give  me ;  so  long  as  I  live, 
Benny,  my  boy,  you  and  I  are  safe  of  our  little  pocket 
money.  By  the  time  I  go  off  the  hooks — which  won't  be 
for  another  twenty  years  or  so,  I  hope — no  doubt  you'll 
be  pocketing  your  thousand  a  year,  and  won't  want  it." 

Good  Heavens!  what  an  escape  I  had  had!  If  I  had 
carried  out  what  I  now  felt  to  be  my  unnatural  design,  I 
should  positively  have  been  the  poorer  man,  instead  of 
of  the  richer,  for  my  success.  But  it  will  be  a  lesson  to 
me  for  the  future.  Come  what  may,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  will  never  attempt  to  assassinate  anybody 
again.  My  first  murder  shall  also  be  my  last.  Profes- 
sionals may  find  assassination  pay,  but  1  am  quite  sure 
that  amateurs  had  better  keep  clear  of  it.  At  best,  it  is 
an  expedient  that  can  only  be  justified  by  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  an  error  of  judgment  may  place  you  in  an  ex- 
tremely painful  position.  In  my  own  case,  for  instance, 
the  suppression  of  my  uncle,  which  appeared  so  eminently 
desirable,  would  in  reality  have  been  quite  the  reverse, 
and  if  I  had  succeeded  I  should  never  have  forgiven  my- 
self. Henceforth  I  intend  to  devote  my  best  energies  to 
cherish  my  worthy  relative's  declining  years  and  keep  him 
alive  as  long  as  I  possibly  can.  I  have  already  suggested 
his  devoting  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  annuity  to  a  good 
heavy  insurance  on  his  own  life.  If  I  can  only  induce 
him  to  do  this  my  mind  will  be  at  peace.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  happens,  I  shall  have  done  my  duty. — Belgravia. 


When  a  Japanese  girl  gets  up  in  the  morning  she  washes 
her  face,  but  does  not  have  to  dress  her  hair.  That  is 
attended  to  but  once  a  week.  The  hair-dresser  comes  to 
the  house  and  arranges  her  jet  black  locks  in  the  fashion 
for  little  girls  of  her  age.  So  she  has  no  trouble  about  her 
hair,  and  after  her  bath  the  servant  assists  her  to  powder 
her  neck  with  a  small  white  brush.  She  puts  a  little  red 
paint  on  her  lower  lip,  and  a  little  gilding  in  the  middle. 
When  she  removes  her  sleeping  dress  she  has  on  only  a 
short  skirt,  which  is  simply  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  crape 
or  silk,  tied  around  the  waist.  No  other  underclothing  is 
worn.  In  making  her  toilet  for  the  day,  she  first  puts  on 
a  garment  made  usually  of  some  coarse  material,  not  very 
long,  and  reaching  only  to  the  waist,  but  with  long  sleeves. 
On  the  neck  of  this  garment  is  sewed  a  deep  fold  of  scarlet 
or  some  bright-colored  crape  or  silk.  A  long,  straight 
skirt  of  blue  or  red  crape,  silk,  or  wool  is  tied  around  the 
waist  and  over  all  three  of  these  garments  is  worn  the 
kimono,  or  dress.  This  is  of  some  dark  color,  and  made 
of  coarse  spun  silk  or  thick  crape.  For  festivals  and  holi- 
days the  dresses  are  of  very  fine  material  and  very  hand- 
some. The  outer  dress  is  simply  a  wrapper  reaching  to 
the  feet,  with  very  long  and  wide  sleeves  hanging  nearly 
to  the  ground,  and  used  as  pockets.  On  each  shoulder 
a  deep  tuck  is  made,  which  extends  to  the  waist,  thus 
making  a  little  fulness  for  the  skirt.  But  the  dress  has  no 
gathers,  and  is  straight  all  the  way  down.  The  neck  is 
adorned  with  a  wide  piece  of  black  velvet  or  satin,  which 
reaches  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  the  dress  is  crossjd  over 
the  bosom  and  confined  by  a  girdle.  Over  this  is  worn  a 
very  wide  sash,  a  piece  of  brocaded  silk  or  satin,  stiff  with 
embroidery  in  gola  or  silver,  lined  with  soft  silk  and  fastened 
behind  in  a  very  large  bow.  When  these  are  all  on,  but  bare- 
footed, or,  if  in  cold  weather,  in  white  mitten  socks,  made 
to  reach  only  to  the  ankle,  and  with  a  place  in  which  to 
put  the  great  toe  (just  as  mittens  have  a  place  for  the 
thumb),  she  goes  out  to  say  "  Ohaio,"  or  good  morning,  to 
her  father  and  mother. — St.  Nicholas. 


SONNET. 


The  prayers  I  make  will  then  he  sweet  indeed, 

If  thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray; 

My  unassisted  heart  is  harren  clay, 

That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed. 

Ol  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed, 

That  qui  kens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may. 

Unless  thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way, 

No  man  can  find  it.    Father,  thou  must  lead. 

I)o  thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind 

By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  he  hrcd 

That  in  thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread; 

The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  thou  unbind, 

That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  thee. 

And  thy  praises  everlastingly.  Michael  Angela. 


Salesman.  That  fur,  madam,  is  the  cheapest  we  have- 
imitation  fitch  ;  but  if  you  take  it,  I  must  warn  you  that  the 
rain  will  spoil  it. 

Customer.  Why,  what  do  the  little  imitation  fitches  do 
when  it  rains? 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  a  id  right, 
Well  managed:  of  that  skill  the  more  i..ou  know'st. 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. — Milton. 

I  don't  know  what  to  say  of  the  new  dress  goods. 
Dame  Fashion  seems  to  have  lost  her  head  completely, 
and,  to  judge  from  her  edicts,  intends  that  we  shall  do  the 
same.  Among  all  the  new  goods  there  is  nothing  shown 
that  has  any  body  to  it.  Everything  is  thin,  and  though 
possibly  durable,  the  fabrics  are  not  warm  enough  for  San 
Francisco's  summer  climate.  In  this  respect  Sacramento 
and  Fos  Angeles  have  a  decided  advantage,  and  can  wear 
thin  goods  with  comfort. 

There  is  a  startling  array  of  organdies  and  thin  muslins, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  infinite  variety  of  bunting,  and  the 
diversified  attractions  of  nun's  vailing.  At  O'Connor  & 
Moffat's  I  saw  some  new  goods  labeled  "suiting  "  in  the 
windows  on  Saturday,  and  stepped  inside  and  asked  to 
see  samples.  I  had  hoped  to  find  something  thick  and 
warm,  but  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  These  suit- 
ings are  as  thin  as  bunting.  They  are  shown  in  mixtures 
in  soft  mode  and  gray  shades,  which  commend  them  for 
ordinary  wear.  In  texture  they  suggest  the  old-fashioned 
mohair  of  our  grandmothers,  but  in  coloring  they  follow 
later  models. 

In  vain  I  peered  into  the  windows  of  the  White  House. 
There  was  a  beautiful  display  of  goods  called  "  Denise," 
after  Victor  Hugo's  new  drama,  but  very  like  what  we 
used  to  call  chambre.  It  has  embroidery  to  match,  and 
is  evidently  sold  in  patterns.  I  don't  object  so  much  to 
the  change  in  the  quality  of  goods,  but  look  at  the  col- 
ors! They  add  insult  to  injury.  Instead  of  the  time- 
honored  black  and  other  quiet  shades,  there  are  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Some  organdies  displayed  beside 
the  "  Denise  "  had  immense  flowers  on  a  sheer  white 
ground,  and  these  flowers  sported  two  or  three  sharply 
contrasting  colors.  When  one  thinks  of  the  green  and 
yellow  of  the  new  millinery,  it  is  quite  enough  to  produce 
nightmare.  The  old  order  of  things  is  to  be  completely 
reversed:  instead  of  hats  and  bonnets  to  match,  there  is 
to  be  a  contrast.  And  such  a  contrast !  green  and  yellow, 
with  blue  and  brown. 

Passing  the  City  of  Paris,  I  saw  some  quiet  colors 
marked  "  New  spring  goods,"  and  drew  a  sigh  of  relief, 
thinking  at  last  to  have  found  something  sensible.  They 
looked  all  right,  but  they  proved  a  delusion  and  snare. 
Etamine  and  Baydere  goods  are  coarse  and  thin  in  text- 
ure, some  having  a  smooth  surface,  while  others  are 
rough.  The  Bayderes  have  graded  stripes  in  pare  and 
tinsel  of  contrasting  colors.  A  noticeable  piece  was  a 
navy  blue  with  cardinal  and  gilt  stripes.  Others  in  mode 
shades  have  frise  figures  in  tapestry  designs  of  a  darker 
hue,  in  bands  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  for  skirt  trimming, 
with  stomacher,  collar  and  cuffs  for  the  bodice.  The 
edges  have  embroidered  scollops  or  a  narrow  self-colored 
fringe.  Baydere  is  a  cross  between  bison-cloth  and  cam- 
el's-hair,  being  much  lighter  than  either,  but  having  the 
twilled  and  rough  effects  of  both.  Inquiry  brought  out 
the  fact  that  stri[>ed  plaid  summer  silks  in  neutral  tints 
will  be  largely  employed  in  combination  with  plain  eta- 
mine. These  silks  will  share  very  considerably  the  pres- 
tige accorded  velvet  in  this  respect  last  season.  Foulards 
will  perhaps  supersede  sateens  entirely  for  all  but  picnic 
dresses.  The  goods  is  wonderfully  improved,  and  instead 
of  the  plain  twills  in  one  color,  the  surface  has  a  satin 
finish  showing  only  slight  twill.  The  figures  are  in  obe- 
dience to  the  renaissance  or  flower  craze.  Foulards 
are  as  wide  as  gingham,  and  are  sold  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  yard.  In  desperation  I  ventured  to  ask  an 
opinion  of  the  new  goods,  of  a  gentleman  of  large  experi- 
ence, and  he  laughingly  said :  "  The  French  have  got  one 
of  their  economical  fits,  but  they  very  sensibly  line  these 
goods  with  silk." 

"  Yes;  but  that  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,"  said  I. 

"  In  the  matter  of  expense,  yes;  but  I  don't  think  the 
idea  will  take  here." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"  Because  French  ladies  are  content  to  have  the  silk  on 
the  under  side,  while  Americans  insist  that  the  rule  lie 
reversed.  Organdies,  and  grenadines  as  well,  are  always 
made  over  silk  by  French  modistes." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  that  is  the  correct  thing  to  do," 
and  as  I  turned  away  I  was  at  a  loss  which  course  to  re- 
commend—the following  of  French  artists  or  Punch's 
famous  "  Don't."  However,  it  is  evident  that  the  average 
salesman  don't  know  anything  about  husbands.  Now, 
what  would  Moses  say  if  the  dressmaker's  bill  read  like 
this: 

20  yards  dress  goods  at  50  cents  ]>er  yard   $10  00 

10  yards  silk  lining  at  $2  per  yard   20  00 

Do  you  suppose  that  he  would  believe  it  necessary  to 
use  such  lining  to  make  the  dress  warm  enough?  You 
and  1  know  such  would  be  the  case,  but  you  know  how 
delicate  and  even  strained  relations  are  on  the  dress 
question.  I  have  been  haunted  all  week  by  visions  of 
"troublous  times,"  and  don't  feel  any  contempt  for  By- 
ron's declaration  that,  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
women  that  lead — God  knows  where."  Our  only  hope  is 
in  the  turn  affairs  may  take,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  concert 
of  fashionable  powers  may  succeed  in  allaying  present 
irritation.  Diplomacy  and  strategy,  together  with  force 
of  "arms,"  have  heretofore  conquered  the  masculine 


enemy,  and  experience  ought  to  have  taught  them  how- 
useless  resistance  is. 

I  was  going  home  in  a  proper  state  of  resignation,  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  lady  in  front  of  me,  who 
had  on  a  "  new  spring  suit."  Whatever  possesses  a  short, 
stout  woman  to  wear  a  light-colored  wide  plaid?  There 
she  was  with  a  many-looped  polonaise  of  plaid  sateen,  and 
much  ruffled  skirt  of  light  tan-color.  The  skirt  was 
ridiculously  short,  and  had  a  hitch  in  front.  She  wore  a 
white  straw  hat  with  brim  that  stuck  out  stubbornly  on 
all  sides,  and  was  forcibly  held  on  the  head  by  broad 
strings  of  mull.  Her  hands  sported  cream-colored  lace 
mits,  and  her  round,  red  lace  beamed  with  smiles.  Oh, 
dear,  what  a  sight!    It  actually  hurt  me  to  look  at  her. 


The  matinee  at  the  Grand  0]>era  House  Saturday  after- 
I  noon  was  a  brilliant  affair.  To  one  standing  opposite,  as 
the  crowd  passed  out  of  the  Opera  House  a  few  minutes 
after  six  o'clock,  there  was  ample  food  for  reflection,  and 
i  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  perceptive 
faculties.  If  one  were  interested  in  the  ethnology  of 
fashions,  the  first  impression  would  probably  produce 
consternation  and  dismay  with  perhaps  some  difficulty  in 
classifying  some  of  the  hybrids,  especially  those  combin- 
ing the  old  and  the  new  styles.  To  me  it  seemed  quite 
natural  that  a  last  winter's  tailor-made  suit  should  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  new  spring  bonnet ;  and  when  the  trimming 
:  was  a  cluster  of  pale  green  leaves,  I  only  thought  of 
spring,  and  it  seemed  proper  that  they  should  bud  out. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  original  intentions  of  the  goddess  of 
fashion  are  all  carried  out  by  an  individual  at  the  same  time. 
Old  fashions  are  shed  by  devotees  very  much  as  a  snake 
does  his  skin,  but  with  the  majority  they  wear  off 
as  as  the  silver  from  triple-plated  knives.  Fash- 
ions are  habitually  mixed  indiscriminately,  and  are  in  a 
chronic  state  of  transition,  ranging  back  four  or  five  sea- 
sons. The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  fashion  was  admira- 
bly illustrated  at  the  matinee,  the  different  periods  hob- 
nobbing with  the  latest  caprice.  It  was  a  mixed  assem- 
blage, with  a  few  in  "  dress." 

A  noticeable  costume  was  a  lavender  cashmere  trimmed 
with  purple  velvet.  The  skirt  was  plaited  full  like  Greek 
drapery,  and  had  a  wide  band  of  velvet  above  the  hem. 
The  basque  was  finished  with  squares  of  velvet,  and  there 
were  a  vest,  collar  and  cuffs  of  the  velvet.  The  bonnet 
was  of  velvet,  with  a  cluster  of  lilacs  across  the  front. 
Strings  of  lavender  ribbon  were  tied  in  full  bow  under  the 
chin.  The  lady  was  a  perfect  blonde,  with  hair  of  very 
light  shade,  and  the  complete  harmony  between  costume 
and  wearer  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

There  were  dresses  and  dresses,  and  bonnets  and  bon- 
nets— some  marvels  of  beauty,  while  others  were  incon- 
gruous. Only  a  few  wore  opera  cloaks,  but  light  bonnets 
were  quite  plentiful. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend,  by  invitation,  an  ex- 
ecutive meeting  ol  the  Lady  Managers  of  the  Decorative 
Art  Society,  last  week ;  and  what  a  pleasant  affair  it  was ! 
It  has  been  said  so  often  that  women  have  no  idea  of 
business,  and  cannot  be  above  personal  affairs  in  anything, 
that  I  felt  inclined  to  accept  the  assertion  as  true.  There 
were  no  gentlemen  present,  and  I  believe  there  are  only 
a  few  of  the  male  fraternity  enrolled  as  members,  and 
those  are  honorary.  The  meeting  was  an  informal  one, 
but  the  decorum  and  close  observance  of  parliamentary 
usages  would  have  done  credit  to  an  assemblage  of  legis- 
lators. The  discussions  were  characterized  by  perfect 
good  humor  and  entire  concord.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  is 
a  charming  President,  full  of  dignity  and  executive 
ability.  Her  "  Ladies,  please  come  order,"  was  very 
kindly  spoken — not  sounding  the  least  authoritative,  yet 
quite  sufficient  to  suspend  the  animated  conversation, 
and  insure  close  attention.  I  have  never  attended  a 
j  meeting  where  there  was  such  harmony,  and  such  deep 
interest  taken  in  the  work  by  all  of  the  members.  Each 
one  seemed  to  feel  a  personal  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
and  the  intelligent  discussion  of  each  question  showed 
the  ladies  to  be  well  up  in  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  society  is  able  to  make  favorable  showing  in  its 
various  branches,  and  has  a  neat  little  sum  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  California,  to  its  credit.  The  Treasurer's 
report  was  in  good  form,  and  was  satisfactory  as  to 
contents.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  submitted 
her  report,  which  was  clear,  pointed,  and  often  contained 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  I  venture  to  say  there  is 
not  a  society  in  the  city  that  will  show  greater  accuracy 
in  reports,  nor  more  beautifully  written  ones.  The  com- 
mittee work  is  evidently  very  carefully  done. 

The  report  that  gave  greatest  satisfaction  was  from  the 
Woman's  Exchange,  which  showed  that  for  the  three 
weeks  of  its  existence  the  receipts  were  in  excess  of  the 
expenditures.  A  very  encouraging  report  indeed.  It  was 
decided  to  lend  tickets  to  persons  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered,  but  could  not  pay 
the  dollar  and  a  half  required  for  a  year's  privilege. 
Persons  may  leave  an  article  for  sale,  and  pay  the  sub- 
scription after  it  has  been  sold. 

I  am  surprised  that  young  ladies  do  not  take  more  in- 
terest in  decorative  art.  There  was  one  young  lady  pres- 
ent whose  earnest  zeal  in  the  work  was  very  pleasing; 
that  was  Miss  Ashe.  She  modestly  refrained  from  saying 
much,  but  her  bright  eyes  glowed  and  sparkled  with  de- 


light as  different  measures  were  proposed  and  adopted. 

I  Her  consenting  "Aye  "  was  clear  and  distinct. 


Decorative  art  flourishes  in  severa1  parts  of  the  city, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  proves  more  remunerative  to  any  one 
than  to  the  firm  of  Newman  &  Levinson.  They  keep  a 
number  ol  ladies  employed  steadily,  and  while  the  work 
conies  under  the  head  of  decorative  art,  it  embraces  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work.  These  ladies  are  doing  some  beau- 
tiful work  on  panels  and  screens  at  present.  Something 
new  and  easily  done  is  chenille  flowers  made  of  large  sized 
cords.  A  fine  sample  piece  has  some  full-blown  magno- 
lias in  soft  white  chenille  on  a  cardinal  velvet  ground. 
The  cords  are  so  large  that  the  work  has  the  desired  raised 
effects.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  worked  in  embroidery 
chenille  in  natural  colors.  Two  screens  had  the  same 
kind  of  work  on  them,  one  being  a  yellow  tulip  on  sage- 
green  plush,  and  the  other  a  bunch  of  tiger-lilies  on 
white  felt.  A  handsome  panel  had  a  bunch  of  chestnuts 
in  the  different  stages  of  ripening,  the  burrs  being  of  gilt 
tinsel.  There  were  five  chestnuts  in  half  relief,  on  a 
decided  green,  and  others  were  shaded  to  a  rich  brown. 
The  plon  plons  on  the  edge  were  brown  half  chestnuts 
with  gilt  burrs. 

Ichi  Ban  displays  a  beautiful  panel  of  black  satin  with 
heavy  gold  embroidery  in  oriental  designs.  It  is  wonder- 
ful what  work  can  be  done  with  the  round  gold  thread 
they  use,  and  yet  it  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  not  bear  sew- 
ing through  one  thickness  of  cloth.  The  gold  foil  is  cut 
in  very  fine  strips  and  rolled  on  paper.  It  seldom  breaks, 
and  will  not  tarnish  when  exposed  to  the  air. 


Unfortunately  for  the  world  of  women,  everybody  does 
not  have  an  entire  house;  nor  indeed  does  everyone  have 
all  the  room  she  wants;  but  every  feminine  soul  does 
care  enough  for  somebody  to  want  her  or  his  picture  near 
her,  and  to  this  woman  does  the  subject  of  picture  frames 
appeal.  They  may  be  bought  at  any  of  the  large  shops 
where  fancy  goods  are  kept.  Some  of  the  newest  frames 
are  of  crocodile  skin,  or  of  Russian  or  Venetian  leather, 
daintily  lined  with  silk,  and  holding  two,  four,  or  six 
photographs  of  the  cabinet  size.  These  are  particularly 
nice  if  the  pictures  are  to  be  kept  for  occasional  inspec- 
tion ;  but  for  some  dear  face  that  you  want  your  eyes  >o 
say  "  Good  morning  "  to  when  you  open  them,  a  different 
kind  must  be  chosen. 

A  plush  or  velvet  frame  is  always  pretty,  but  soils  very 
soon ;  and  yet  the  line  of  color  brings  out  the  black  and 
white  of  the  photographs  so  well  that  you  would  like 
to  indulge  yourself  in  the  grace  of  its  addition.  A  frame 
made  to  order,  and  which  was  a  surprise  to  the  frame- 
maker,  had  a  border  of  deep  crimson  plush,  and  outside 
of  this  was  a  much  wider  one  of  gilt,  imitating  alligator 
skin.  The  glass  only  covered  the  photograph,  and  the 
gilt  part  was  in  reality  a  mat ;  but  by  the  persistence  of  a 
woman,  the  frame-maker  was  at  last  made  to  see  that  the 
gilt  furnished  a  sufficiency  of  frame.  It  made  the  pict- 
ure appear  larger,  but  was  such  a  decided  success  that 
one  is  strongly  tempted  to  say, "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,'' 
especially  if  the  picture  be,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  that 
of  a  remarkably  pretty  woman. 

Anybody  might  feel  enshrined  when  put  in  a  beaten 
silver  frame,  with  gold  cupids  and  lilies,  and  all  sorts  of 
delightful  things  upon  it ;  but  somehow  this  sort  of  a  frame 
usually  attaches  itself  to  a  celebrity  whose  picture  has  her 
name  attached — somebody  who  sings  like  a  lark,  writes 
stories  that  you  are  entranced  with,  or  paints  pictures  which 
to  look  at  is  joy,  and  to  possess  one  of  them  is  bliss. 

In*  place  of  the  conventional  album,  a  convenient  re- 
pository for  a  collection  of  photographs  is  a  fancy  box, 
inlaid  or  carved,  that  will  hold  a  large  number — which 
means  the  entertainment  of  many  a  visitor  whose  views 
on  other  subjects  may  be  Greek  to  you,  but  who  can  dis- 
cuss well  the  faces  of  actresses,  writers,  heroes,  authors 
and  other  personages  whose  counterfeit  presentments  it 
may  contain. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  propriety  or  taste  in- 
volved in  keeping  mementoes.  Every  human  being  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opinion;  and,  while  one  may  dislike  to 
view  that  which  is  a  reminder  of  the  past,  another  may 
joy  in  every  trifle  that  brings  back  the  long  ago.  Among 
these  trifles  is  always  cited  "  Baby's  first  shoe,"  which 
always  means  the  first  shoe  of  the  first  baby,  for  the  foot- 
wear of  his  successors  seldom  appears  to  be  considered  of 
very  much  importance. 

But  the  first  shoes !  those  bought  by  an  adoring  mother, 
with  a  severe  eye  on  the  shoe  man,  because  she  feared 
he  might  not  select  kid  soft  enough,  and  with  an  idea 
that  he  scarcely  appreciated  the  honor  that  he  was  having 
thrust  upon  him.  Usually,  baby  chews  the  toes  of  his 
shoes  in  delighted  approbation,  so  that  when  they  come 
to  be  displayed  long  years  after,  they  have  a  decidedly 
rusty  appearance.  A  nice  way  to  fix  them  is  to  give  them 
several  coats  of  bronze,  and  then  stuff  them  with  curled 
hair  until  they  are  in  shape;  tie  them  together  with  blue 
ribbon,  and  make  two  full  rosettes  of  very  narrow  ribbon, 
with  the  loops  close  together  and  quite  long.  Fit  one 
rosette  to  the  top  of  each  little  shoe,  and  then,  if  you  like, 
you  can  use  them  as  receptacles  for  your  pin  and  ear-rings. 
But  whether  this  is  done  or  not,  it  is  a  decidedly  pretty 
way  to  keep  the  wonderful  "  two  shoes."       F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


We  are  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  people — a 
generation  of  vipers.  Especially  in  our  pleas- 
ures are  we  so  exacting  as  to  be  incapable  of 
dealing  justly  with  those  who  aspire  to  meet  our 
craving  for  amusement.  We  ra^ay  accept  with- 
out protest  chicory  in  our  cottee  and  alum  in  our 
bread;  we  may  fill  the  wassail  bowl  with  a  gen- 
erous infusion  of  fusil  oil,  and  patiently  behold 
the  bead  of  the  homely  apple-juice  foaming  in 
our  champagne  glasses;  we  may  wrap  ourselves 
in  garments  of  wool  sheared  principally  from  the 
Mississippi  boll,  and  may  walk  in  silk  attire 
whose  glistening  threads  were  spun  from  the  un- 
pretending ramee.  But  let  our  dramatic  pur- 
veyors defraud  us,  however  unavoidably,  but  one 
jot  or  tittle,  and  our  righteous  indignation  be- 
comes both  loud  and  deep  in  its  denunciation. 

Poor  Colonel  Mapleson  must  be  by  this  time 
pretty  well  indurated  against  these  attacks. 
Besides,  he  carries  away  with  him  a  real  and 
tangible  consolation  that  can  be  counted  over 
and  estimated  in  making  up  his  balance  of  good 
and  evil.  Still,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  even 
while  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry,  that  perhaps 
in  some  special  instances  even  this  common 
enemy  may  be  charged  with  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  which  would  result  quite  as  detri- 
mentally to  his  interests  as  to  ours. 

When  one  pictures  the  disabled  Nevada  tying 
up  her  poor  little  throat  in  flannel,  and  vainly 
trying  to  assuage  the  agony  of  her  inflamed 
tonsils,  it  does  seem  a  little  far-fetched  to 
tacitly  reproach  her  manager  with  having  pur- 
posely contrived  this  disappointment  for  the 
public,  and  to  represent  him  as  chuckling  with 
unholy  glee  over  the  triumph  of  his  nefarious 
plans.  Yet  do  we  arise  in  our  wrath  and  point 
the  finger  of  indignant  contempt  at  the  im- 
pressario,  the  while  we  howl  down  his  feeble  and 
bewildered  protest  with  the  vindictive  charge, 
"  Thou  art  the  man !  "  Were  the  ex-warrior 
actually  in  collusion  with  the  fogs  and  damps  of 
"  this  glorious  climate  of  California,"  with  the 
tuneful  throat  of  little  Miss  Nevada  for  the  ob- 
ject of  a  combined  attack,  he  could  not  be  the 
recipient  of  more  dark  and  lowering  regard,  or 
more  "lurid  gleams  "  of  threatened  popular  ven- 
geance. It  sometimes  crosses  the  mind  of  the 
philosophical  observer  that  perhaps  Colonel 
Mapleson  is  really  sorry  that  Nevada  can't  sing. 
It  is  within  the  scope  of  possibility  that  this 
unfortunate  condition  of  his  pet  songstress  may 
have  been  a  disappointment  to  him,  and  may 
have  caused  an  embarrassing  disarrangement  of 
his  plans.  If  so,  he  may  as  well  refrain  from 
protest  or  deprecation.  We  are  not  to  be  de- 
frauded of  our  vested  right  to  growl,  and  the 
man  who  would  persuade  us  that  Mile.  Ne- 
vada's illness  is  not  one  of  the  many  swindling 
schemes  with  which  this  Mephistophelian 
manager  solaces  his  leisure,  just  for  the  pure 
love  of  tricking  a  too  confiding  public,  is  atiase 
intermeddler  with  our  sacred  and  inalienable 
rights.  We  shake  out  heads  whenever  Mile. 
Nevada's  health  is  mentioned,  darkly  insinuat- 
ing the  complete  unreliability  of  the  Maple- 
sonian  promises  and  obligations. 

This  week,  instead  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  interesting  invalid,  Mapleson  pives  us 
an  extra  Patti  night.  When  we  remember 
that  after  a  few  little  weeks  that  wonder- 
ful voice  will  be,  for  most  of  our  Californians, 
hushed  forever  and  ever,  this  one  night  oupht 
surely  to  be  taken  in  full  payment  for  all  and 
every  disappointment  of  the  season.  But  this 
cannot  be.  We  have  "got  good  and  mad  "  at 
Colonel  Mapleson,  and  we're  going  to  stay  so. 
In  the  meantime  we  have  handed  him  over  all 
the  money,  which  is  all  his  modesty  demands ; 
and  so  everybody  is  content,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
The  second  week  has  been  in  many  respects  an 
improvement  on  the  first;  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  next  season  of  two  weeks  will 
be  still  more  satisfactory  to  both  audiences  and 
management. 

The  other  theaters  are  about  as  well-filled 
as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  engrossing  attrac- 
tion. The  most  noticeable  difference  was  at  the 
Baldwin  Monday  night — the  first  night  of  the 
long  expected  Three  Wives  to  One  Husband. 
Although  it  was  an  off  night  at  the  opera,  yet 
the  majority  of  those  who  usually  hail  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  play  were  not  on  hand — being 
probably  glad  of  a  rest  from  the  undue  exalta- 
tion of  so  much  grand  opera,  or  exhausted  by  the 
mad  struggle  for  unattainable  seats.  The  audi- 
ence, however,  was  a  good  one  as  to  constit- 
uents and  numbers — too  good,  by  far,  for  the 
play.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  piece  that, 
while  taking  every  license  and  availing  itself  of 
the  very  broadest  latitude  of  speech  and  situa- 
tion, yet  manages  to  achieve  so  little  that  can 
be  called  wit,  or  even  genuine  spontaneous  hu- 
mor. It  is  hard  to  specify  exactly  in  what  the 
want  consisted,  but  there  was  an  element  lack- 
ing from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  even  unto  the 
going  down  thereof.  If  called  upon  to  give  it  a 
name,  I  should  say  "spontaneity."  The  move- 
ment was  sufficiently  lively,  the  dialogue  suffi- 
ciently bright,  yet  the  feeling  was  never  absent 
that  the  fun  was  forced,  and  the  general  striving 
to  be  funny  and  to  create  startling  situations 
became  actually  burdensome.  So  much  for  the 
artistic  view  of  the  play.  For  the  rest,  it  is  about 
as  objectionably  suggestive  as  an  opera  bouffe 
in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Oates,  without  the  cover  of 
the  music.   The  wise  management  of  this  favor- 


ite theater  have  replaced  the  Three  Wives  with 
their  great  success,  Shadoivs  of  a  Great  City. 

Mrs.  Saunders  received  the  warm  greeting 
which  always  awaits  her  return  to  us.  Her 
"  Mrs.Caricol,"and  the  "  Mrs.  Batterby  "  of  the 
ever  reliable  Jean  Clara  Walters,  went  far  toward 
reconciling  one  to  the  play.  One  great  charm  of 
the  piece  is  in  the  number  of  pretty  girls  always 
on  the  stage.  The  girls  were  all  pretty  and 
lively  enough  ;  but  "  Euphemia  "  as  personated  by 
Miss  Mollie  Fuller,  the  last  importation,  was 
certainly  a  very  advanced  young  person  for  the 
daughter  of  a  lodging-house  keeper.  Her  dress, 
walk  and  general  appearance  led  me  to  think  I 
had  stumbled  in  on  a  variety  show  of  a  pro- 
nounced type.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  mention  her 
walk,  as  it  was  necessarily  peculiar  in  a  dress 
which  confined  her  limbs  like  a  strait-jacket. 
Her  dresses  would  have  been  very  pretty,  but  for 
the  fact  that  their  scant  folds  suggested  the  rem- 
nant counter.  It  may  be  that  Miss  Fuller  has 
adopted  this  style  to  meet  the  supposed  demand 
of  an  outlying  civilization,  or  it  may  be  her  very 
own  original.  In  either  case  it  will  bear  toning 
down.  Miss  Annie  Adams  as  "  Marie  "  had  a 
chance  to  display  her  taste  in  a  costume  that  sel- 
dom falls  to  her  line  of  characters,  and  availed 
herself  of  it  very  charmingly.  Her  dresses  were 
very  becoming,  and  French  enough  to  suit  Mile. 
Boquet. 

George  Osbourne  as  "  Squire  Dobehard  "  was 
excellent  in  make-up  and  acting.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  Lewis  Morrison  doing 
anything  so  ineffective  as  his  "  Ralph  Dothboy," 
and  of  the  other  male  characters  there  is  scarcely 
a  point  worth  noting.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the 
two  young  men  in  the  play,  however  hampered 
and  cornered  by  circumstances,  were  intended 
for  imbeciles,  but  conclude  that  Morrison  and 
Gerald  Eyre  must  hold  a  different  opinion. 

At  the  Standard,  Mr.  Burt  Haverly  took  up 
Carroll  Johnson's  deserted  tambourine,  and 
made  things  lively  as  usual,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  tireless  Charley  Reed  and  the  indispens- 
able interlocutor.  By  the  way,  there  must  be  a 
special  endowment  of  nature  for  this  position, 
and  Hawkins  has  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
is  the  key-stone  of  the  minstrel  arch  during  the 
first  part,  otherwise  than  merely  by  position. 
Mullaly  is  a  true  musician,  and  his  productions 
deserve  more  notice  than  is  usually  accorded 
them.  Gus  Mills  and  Charley  Reed  gave  more 
than  usually  amusing  specialties,  and  the  con- 
cluding sketch,  the  "  Him-Ham  Baths,"  kept  the 
house  laughing,  as  usual.  Charley  Reed's  special 
gift  in  inventing  queer  names  furnishes  not  the 
least  amusing  feature  in  his  numerous 
"sketches."  The  somewhat  startling  announce- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  Miss  Alma  Stuart 
Stanley  at  this  theater,  in  male  impersonations, 
will  probably  bring  out  a  crowd  next  Monday 
night. 

At  the  Tivoli,  the  Magic  Flute  is  put  on  in 
the  usual  excellent  style. 

Last  Thursday  night  the  versatile  McKee 
Rankin  Company  brought  out  in  excellene  style 
the  stirring  drama,  Notice  to  Quit.  The  com- 
pany, as  in  all  their  work,  did  not  allow  the  action 
to  lag  nor  the  interest  to  abate.  The  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  performance  to  the  regular 
theater-goer  was  the  enthusiastic  demonstration 
of  the  audience.  In  these  blase  days  of  studied 
indifference  it  is  rarely  that  the  walls  of  our  the- 
aters echo  to  such  ringing  plaudits  as  greeted  the 
performance  on  Thursday  night.  The  whole 
company  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and 
"came  up  smiling,"  one  at  a  time,  the  audience 
resolutely  demanding  every  one  in  the  cast.  Mr. 
John  Mordaunt  in  the  dialect  character  of  "Joe 
Elmswood,"  Blacksmith,  won  the  hearty  and 
demonstrative  commendation  of  the  audience. 
Mr.  J.J.  Wallace  made  a  decidedly  central  figure 
of  "  Jacob  Yewleaf ";  McKee  Rankin  took  the 
comparatively  tame  part  of  "John  Rivers,"  the 
gentlemanly  "villain";  while  the  courtship  of 
"  Timothy  Spider  "  and  "  Dorcas  "  was  an  amus- 
ing factor  in  the  general  success. 


NOTES. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  the  Shadows  of  a 
Great  City  will  be  continued. 

Last  week  James  O'Neil  was  at  Denver,  with 
Monte  Crista.   This  week,  W.  E.  Sheridan. 

At  the  Bush  Street  the  McKee  Rankin  com- 
pany will  be  followed  by  An  Adamless  Eden, 
Monday,  March  23d. 

Mme.  Ristori  will  appear  at  the  California 
Theater  April  13th,  and  remain  two  weeks, 
after  which  she  returns  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Howard  Carroll's  new  play,  An  American 
Countess,  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  creditable  literary 
production,  but  lacking  in  dramatic  finish  and 
adaptability. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  gives  promise  of  being 
able  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  talented  father.  The  Chi- 
cago critics  speak  enthusiastically  of  his  leader- 
ship in  the  German  opera  in  that  city. 

On  March  19th  will  occur  the  t  wo  hundredth 
performance  of  Adonis  at.  the  Bijou  Opera 
House,  New  York.  On  May  29th  it  will  be 
transferred  to  Boston,  and  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  dramatic  rendering  of  Mark  Twain's  Tom 
Sawyer. 

The  Chicago  News  Letter  chronicles  the  great 
success  of  George  C.  Miln,  the  San  Francisco 


favorite  (this  last  is  not  quoted),  during  his 
present  tour.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he 
has  caught  up  with  success  on  the  road.  It  was 
just  ahead  ol  him  here. 

The  second  season  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera  is 
announced  to  open  Monday  night,  March  16th, 
with  Setun 'amide,  Mme.  Adelina  l'atti  as  "  Sem- 
iramide  "  and  Mme.  Scalchi  in  her  great  char- 
acter, "  Arsace." 

It  appears  that  the  San  Francisco  climate  has 
not  a  monopoly  of  the  "bad  eminence"  of  de- 
structivencss  to  theatrical  throats.  The  climates 
of  Boston  and  of  Washington  have  so  affected 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  as  to  render  him  for  two  even- 
ings unable  to  appear. 

Moliere  gives  the  critics  rather  a  severe  dose 
when  he  writes  that  he  always  read  over  his 
comedies  to  his  housekeeper,  and  whenever  the 
humorous  passages  did  not  appear  to  strike  her 
he  altered  them,  having  found  that  such  passages 
did  not  take  upon  the  stage. 

A  strong  bill  next  week  at  the  Standard.  A 
"  Big  4  act,"  by  Seamon,  Haverly,  Cameron  and 
Wilson,  and  Charley  Reed's  new  sketch,  "City 
Hall  Affairs,"  will  be  among  the  attractions. 
Curiosity  to  see  Miss  Alma  Stuarl  Stanley  as  a 
"  Minstrel  Boy  "  will  take  many  to  the  Standard 
next  week. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  Chicago  papers 
the  elaborate  programmes  for  the  grand  ope- 
ra festival  of  Her  Majesty  and  Mapleson's 
opera  company  in  April,  and  to  reflect  that 
when  the  hero  arrives  with  his  cage  of  song- 
birds in  his  hand,  that  carefully  detailed  sched- 
ule is  liable  to  as  complete  disruption  as  if  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  remodeling  influence 
of  a  ton  of  dynamite. 

The  Washington  Chronicle  represents  the  peo- 
ple at  the  national  capital  as  greatly  incensed  at 
Edwin  Booth's  persistent  refusal  to  play  in  that 
city.  It  seems  as  if  a  man  might  allow  a  per- 
sonal inclination  to  influence  his  choice  of  loca- 
tion without  calling  down  any  violent  protest. 
If  Mr.  Booth  does  not  wish  to  play  in  Butte  City 
or  North  San  Juan,  the  people  of  those  places 
may  be  as  mad  about  it  as  they  choose,  but  their 
indignation  will  scarcely  arouse  a  national  sym- 
pathy. 

The  second  successful  production  of  Trovatore 
last  Wednesday  night  was  unexceptionable  in 
cast  and  rendering.  In  comparing  Mme.  Schal- 
chi's  assumption  of  the  part  of  "  Azucena  "  with 
that  of  other  great  artists,  theie  has  been  a  not- 
ably frequent  mention  of  one  name,  that  of  a 
local  singer,  whose  reputation,  however,  is  not 
only  national  but  European — Mme.  Zeiss-Den- 
nis. 

Her  performance  of  the  part  of  "Azucena" 
during  the  recent  Abbott  season  is  still  remem- 
bered, and  generally  pronounced,  both  as  to  art- 
istic finish  and  dramatic  rendering,  as  so  far 
unsurpassed  in  this  city.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do 
not  oftener  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  in 
grand  opera  one  whose  perfect  vocalization,  mar- 
velous compass  of  voice,  and  finished  execution, 
combined  wtihan  intense  dramatic  force,  render 
her  almost  without  an  equal  in  such  parts  as 
"Azucena"  and  "  Maftio  Orsini,"  in  both  of 
which  she  has  appeared  within  a  recent  period. 

Dorothy. 


ART  NEEDLEWORK. 


.  The  ladies  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of 
California  desire  to  announce  that,  having  se- 
cured the  services  of  Miss  Smith  for  another 
year,  instruction  in  art  needlework  will  be  con- 
tinued at  their  rooms,  No.  300  Stockton  street, 
corner  of  Post.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Art  School  at  Kensington,  Miss  Smith's  work 
excels  any  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and 
the  number  of  ladies  who  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  her  services  can  testify  as  to  her 
capable  and  agreeable  manner  of  imparting  in- 
struction. The  charge  is  one  dollar  for  a  lesson 
of  one  hour.  Classes  will  be  charged  five  dol- 
lars for  six  lessons  of  two  hours  each.  For 
further  information  ladies  arc  requested  to  call 
at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  where  Miss  Smith 
may  be  conferred  with. 


In  the  rotunda  of  a  southern  hotel.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  just  finished  reading  one  of  the 
Century  Magazine's  war  articles,  turns  to  some 
one  near  him  and  says: 

"Read  Grant's  Shiloh?" 

"  Yes." 

"What  did  you  think  of  it?" 
"  Very  good  thing." 

"  Those  war  papers  are  very  interesting  to  me, 
and  now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  can  discuss  the 
great  events  in  a  quiet  manner.  I  have  traveled 
considerably  through  the  South  and  I  have  not 
met  a  man  who  is  sorry  that  the  Confederacy 
was  beaten.    You  live  in  the  South?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  it?  Don't  you  think 
that  you  are  individually  better  off  than  you 
would  have  been  had  the  South  been  victorious?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Jefferson  Davis."— Arkansaw  Traveler, 


Emile  Zola  is  thought  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful ot  living  authors,  so  far  as  financial  returns 
are  concerned.  His  income  from  his  literary 
work  has  averaged  about  sixty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  the  past  five  years.  This,  despite  the 
efforts  of  several  governments  to  suppress  the 
circulation  of  his  works. 


As  an  American  magazine  has  just  offered 
Tennyson  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  four-verse 
poem,  or  more  than  three  times  the  sum  Gold- 
smith received  for  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and 
as  he  probably  reads  none  of  the  severe  criticisms 
on  his  work  recently  passed  by  the  American 
press,  he,  doubtless,  is  not  conscious  ol  any  loss 
ol  popularity. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  dead  investment  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  represented  in 
the  unsold  copies  of  the  revised  New  Testament 
now  lying  uncalled  for  on  the  shelves  of  Ameri- 
can book-publishers.  There  will,  accordingly, 
be  less  speculation  in  the  revised  version  of  the 
Old  Testament. 


Notwithstanding  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
manner  of  catching  the  disorder  popularly  called 
a  "cold,"  medical  scientists  agree  that  among 
the  causes  arc  dirt  and  impure  air. 


If  poetry  has  feet,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  doesn't 
oftener  kick  its  writer. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[  to,  32  AND  24  GEARY.  I 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 


JAPANESE. 


Call  OFTENt 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS  I 


PROF.  [>K  KILIPPK  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  savins  months  of  study.  **  Unique"  method  of 
acquiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  practice.  Fine  library,  and  foreign 
periodicals  free  to  scholars.  Apply  from  10  to  if,  3  to  5, 
or  8  to  9  p.  m. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  .ion  PRINTER 
5ik  <  lay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansoine  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  S.  E,  Cor.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvement,  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamp*. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  calf  on 

II A  MY  S  SAFE  A  MM  K  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street- 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS.  Manager. 

LEMP'S  ST._LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NOUMANN, 

Sole  Agent  1'acific  Coast  \VM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  HunIi  Ntreel,  San  r'raiii'UM'o. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

810  Sanaome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


SOME  CHESTNUTS. 


"Can  you  fight?"  shouted  the  charity  boy  through  the 
keyhole.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  Oliver  Twist,  meekly,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  door.  "  Then  I'll  whop  you,"  was 
Mr.  Noah  Claypole's  prompt  rejoinder.  This  was  to  the 
point  with  a  vengeance,  and  there  are  many  rejoinders 
worth  chronicling  equally  prompt,  if  not  so  bellicose. 

A  man  took  a  seat  in  a  barber's  chair.  He  asked  the 
barber  if  he  had  the  same  razor  he  had  used  the  day  be- 
fore. Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  patient  man 
said:  "Then  give  me  chloroform."  That  was  one 
to  the  customer,  just  as  the  next  is  one  to  the  barber. 
An  English  gentleman,  somewhat  bald,  entered  a  hair- 
dresser's in  Paris,  to  be  operated  upon,  and  was  thun- 
der-struck to  find  himself  charged  ten  francs.  "Ten 
francs  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  for  cutting  my  hair! "  "  O  no, 
monsieur ;  not  for  cutting  your  hair,  but  for  finding  the 
hair  to  cut." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  gentleman  when  advocating  the 
utility  of  public  schools," saying  :  "  Byron  was  a  Harrow 
boy.  "  What  of  that?  said  an  opponent ;  "  Burns  was 
a  plow-boy." 

A  shabbily  dressed  woman  called  upon  a  gentleman  for 
aid,  claiming  that  she  was  in  a  starving  condition.  He 
looked  u|)on  her  plethoric  form,  estimating  the  avoirdu- 
pois of  the  superfluous  fat,  and  answered  :  "  You  don't 
look  like  a  starving  woman."  "  I  know  it, "she  whiningly 
answered;  "  I'm  bloated  with  grief." 

A  railroad  engineer  saying  that  the  usual  life  of  a  loco- 
motive was  only  thirty  years,  a  passenger  remarked  that 
such  a  tough-looking  thing  ought  to  live  longer  than  that. 
"  Well,"  responded  the  engineer,  "  perhaps  it  would,  if  it 
didn't  smoke  so  much." 

"  I  think  I'll  get  out  and  stretch  my  legs  a  little,"  said 
a  tall  man,  as  the  train  stopped  at  a  station.  "  Oh,  don't ! " 
said  a  passenger  who  had  been  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
and  who  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  legs  of  his 
tall  companion— " don't  do  that!  They  are  too  long  al- 
ready!" A  fast  youth  asked  at  a  city  restaurant :  "  What 
have  you  got?  "  "Almost  everything,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  give  me  a  plate  of  that."  "  Ves'ir.— Hash ! " 
shouted  the  waiter  down  the  speaking-tube. 

More  good-natured  and  quite  as  much  to  the  point  is 
the  following:  A  man  was  hurrying  along  the  street  the 
Other  night,  when  another  man,  also  in  violent  haste, 
rushed  out  of  an  alley,  and  the  two  collided  with  great 
force.  The  second  man  looked  mad,  while  the  polite 
man,  taking  off  his  hat,  said:  "  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  know 
which  of  us  is  to  blame  for  this  violent  encounter,  but  I 
am  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  investigate.  If  I  ran  into  you, 
I  beg  your  pardon;  if  you  ran  into  me,  don't  mention  it," 
and  he  tore  away  at  redoubled  speed. 

Two  young  married  French  ladies  were  talking  about 
their  husbands.  Said  one  of  them:  "Do  you  really 
think  your  Jules  went  shooting  yesterday?"  "  Well,  I 
don't  think  he  tried  to  deceive  me  yesterday  ;  I'm  inclined 
to  think  he  went."  "  But  he  didn't  bring  back  any 
game?"   "  That's  what  makes  me  feel  sure  he  did  go!" 

As  ready,  but  more  spiteful,  was  the  answer  to  a  crusty 
old  fellow,  who  once  asked:  "What  is  the  reason  that 
griffins,  dragons,  and  demons  are  ladies'  favorite  subjects 
for  embroidery  designs?"  "Oh,  because  they  are  con- 
tinually thinking  of  their  husbands,"  was  the  lady's  quick 
retort. 

More  pointed  than  polite  is  the  following  strange  receipt 
for  conjugal  harmony.  Concerning  a  couple  well  known 
for  their  outward  and  visible  mutual  affection,  it  was  asked 
by  a  neighbor :  "  Why  is  she  so  fond  of  her  husband?  " 
"  Because  he  is  perfectly  unintelligible."  "And  why  does 
he  adore  her?  "    "  Because  she  is  almost  a  little  idiot." 

A  lady  once  remarked  to  a  clever  actor  who  had  a 
broken  nose:  "  I  like  your  acting,  sir;  but  to  be  frank 
with  you,  I  can't  get  over  your  nose."  "  No  wonder, 
madam,"  replied  he;  "the  bridge  is  gone."  Equally 
ready  was  another  actor  whose  benefit  resulted  in  a  very 
thin  house.  The  actress  in  'the  scene  with  him  speaking 
very  low  in  her  communications  with  her  lover,  he  ex- 
claimed with  woful  humor:  "  My  dear,  you  may  speak 
out;  there  is  nobody  to  hear  us.'  It  is  related  that  at 
the  opera  in  Dublin,  a  gentleman  sarcastically  asked  a 
man  standing  up  in  front  of  him  if  he  was  aware  he  was 
opaque.  The  other  denied  the  allegation,  and  said  he 
was  O'Brien. 

The  natural  readiness  of  the  Irish  is  well  shown  in  an 
argument  between  a  Saxon  and  a  Celt  respecting  the  na- 
tionality of  various  great  men  who  had  lived  and  died. 
The  Irishman  had  successively  claimed  each  one  men- 
tioned as  a  countryman  of  his  own,  till  at  length  the  En- 
glishman, somewhat  nettled,  inquired:  "How  about 
Shakespeare — was  he  an  Irishman?  "  to  which  he  received 
the  reply :  "  Well,  I  can't  say  exactly,  but  at  all  events  he 
had  the  abilities  of  one."  A  German  paper  tells  a  story 
of  a  certain  general  whose  servant  was  in  the  habit  of 
getting  intoxicated.  "  Jaques,"  at  last  said  his  master  to 
him,  "I  shall  have  to  send  you  about  your  business;  I 
hear  dreadful  tales  of  your  goings  on."  "Ah,  General," 
replied  Jacques,  quite  abashed,  "  if  I  believed  all  the  bad 
things  people  say  about  you,  I  should  have  gone  away 
myself  long  ago." 

For  calm  presence  of  mind  in  the  way  of  answer,  the 
following  deserves  a  foremost  place :  "Do  you  drink?" 
said  a  tem|jerance  reformer  to  a  beggar  who  had  im- 
plored alms  of  him.  "  Yes,  thank  you,  sir," returned  the 
candid  pauper;  "  where  shall  we  go?" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow  up,  if  you 
don't  know  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher?  "  asked  a 
school-teacher  of  a  lazy,  stupid  boy,  who  replied:  "  I'm 
going  to  be  a  school-master,  an'  make  the  boys  do  all  the 
readin',  writin',  and  cipherin'."  A  small  boy  who  is  one 
of  a  family  often  children  was  taken  out  for  a  drive  with 
his  mother.  As  they  drove  past  a  small  cottage  of  two 
rooms,  Johnnie  called  his  mother's  attention  to  it,  who 
remarked  that  it  was  a  very  small  house.  "  Yes,"  replied 
Johnnie,  meditatively ;  "it's  small;  but  it  would  be 
plenty  big  enough  for  our  family  if  it  wasn't  for  you  and 
the  children." 


This  was  matched  in  readiness  by  a  lad  who  applied  to 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  for  a  berth.  The  captain,  wishing 
to  intimidate  him,  handed  him  a  piece  of  rope  and  said: 
"  If  you  want  to  make  a  good  sailor,  you  must  make  three 
ends  of  the  rope."  "I  can  do  it,"  he  readily  replied. 
"  Here  is  one,  and  here  is  another— that  makes  two. 
Now,  here's  the  third,"  and  he  threw  it  overboard. 

"And  how  does  Charlie  like  going  to  school?"  kindly 
inquired  a  good  man  of  a  juvenile  who  was  waiting  with 
a  tin  can  in  his  hand  the  advent  of  a  companion.  "  I 
like  goin'  well  enough,"  he  replied;  "but  I  don't  like 
staying  after  I  get  there." 

Quite  as  ingenious  was  the  answer  of  a  boy  who  was 
kept  after  school  for  bad  orthography,  and  excused  him- 
self to  his  parents  by  saying  that  he  was  spellbound. — 
"What  shall  I  talk  to  you  about?"  said  a  clergyman  to 
some  school-children.  "About  ten  minutes,"  exclaimed 
a  young  girl. 

"Here's  your  money,  dolt!"  cried  an  angry  debtor. 
"  Now  tell  me  why  your  master  wrote  eighteen  letters 
about  that  paltry  sum?"  "I  am  sure  I  can't  tell,  sir," 
said  the  shop-boy;  "  but  I  think  it  was  because  seventeen 
letters  didn't  fetch  it." 

An  American  strolled  into  a  fashionable  church  just 
before  the  service  began.  The  sexton  followed  him  up, 
and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  pointing  to  a  small 
cur  that  had  followed  him  into  the  sacred  edifice,  said  : 
"  I  )ogs  are  not  admitted."  "  That's  not  my  dog,"  replied 
the  visitor.  "  But  he  follows  you."  "  Well,  so  do  you." 
The  sexton  growled,  and  removed  the  dog  with  unneces- 
sary violence. 

"  That  sermon  did  me  good,"  said  one  friend  to  another, 
after  hearing  an  eloquent  preacher.  "  We  shall  see,"  was 
the  reply. 

A  melting  sermon  being  preached  in  a  country  church, 
all  were  affected  except  one  man,  who  was  asked  why  he 
did  not  weep  with  the  rest.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  belong  to 
another  parish." 

Student  reciting:    "And — er — then  he— er — went— er 

-  and— er  "   The  class  laugh.    Professor:    "  Don't 

laugh,  gentlemen;  to  err  is  human." 

"  Is  it  a  sin,"  asked  a  fashionable  lady  of  her  spiritual 
director,  "  for  me  to  feel  pleasure  when  a  gentleman  says 
I  am  handsome?"  "It  is,  my  daughter,"  he  replied 
gravely;  "we  should  never  delight  in  falsehood." — 
"  Doctor,"  said  a  gentleman  to  his  clergyman,  "  how  can 
I  best  train  my  boy  in  the  way  he  should  go?"  "  By 
going  that  way  yourself,"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

Being  asked  how  he  liked  the  |>erformance  of  a  certain 
Dramatic  Club,  an  auditor  replied  that  he  should  "  hardly 
call  it  a  club,  but  rather  a  collection  of  sticks." 

The  foregoing  are  severe  enough,  but  for  concentrated 
spite  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  one  with  which  we  con- 
clude. An  impecunious  fortune-hunter  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  an  heiress.  At  the  wedding,  when  that  portion 
of  the  ceremony  was  reached  where  the  bridegroom  says, 
"  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  a  spiteful 
relative  of  the  bride  exclaimed :  "  There  goes  his  valise  I  " 
— Chambers's  Journal. 


JUBILATE. 


('.ray  distance  hiil  each  shining  sail, 

By  ruthless  breezes  borne  from  me, 
Ami,  lessening,  fading,  faint  and  pale, 

My  ships  went  forth  to  sea. 

Where  misty  breakers  rose  and  fell, 

I  stood  and  sorrowed  hopelessly; 
For  every  wave  had  tales  to  tell 

Of  wrecks  far  out  at  sea. 

To-day  a  song  is  on  my  lips: 

Earth  seems  a  paradise  to  me; 
For  God  is  good,  and,  lo!  my  ships 

Are  coming  home  from  sea!         George  Arnold. 


THREE  DAYS. 


I. 

What  shall  I  bring  to  lay  upon  thy  bier, 

0  Yesterday  I  thou  day  forever  dead? 

With  what  strange  garlands  shall  I  crown  thy  head, 
Thou  silent  one?   For  rose  and  rue  are  near 
Which  thou  thyself  didst  bring  me;  heart's-ease  clear 

And  dark  in  purple  opulence,  that  shed 

Rare  odors  round;  wormwood,  and  herbs  that  fed 
My  soul  with  bitterness; — they  all  are  here! 

When  to  the  banquet  I  was  called  by  thee 
Thou  gavest  me  rags  and  royal  robes  to  wear; 

Honey  and  aloes  mingled  in  the  cup 

01  costly  wine  that  thou  didst  pour  for  me; 
Thy  throne,  thy  footstool,  thou  didst  bid  me  share; 

On  crusts  and  heavenly  manna  bade  me  sup! 

II. 

Thou  art  no  dreamer,  O  thou  stern  To-day! 
The  dead  past  had  its  dreams;  the  real  is  thine. 
An  armored  knight,  in  panoply  divine, 
It  is  not  thine  to  loiter  by  the  way, 
Though  all  the  meads  with  summer  (lowers  be  gay; 

Though  birds  sing  for  thee,  and  though  fair  stars  shine, 
And  every  god  pours  for  thee  life's  best  wine! 
Nor  Iriend  nor  foe  hath  strength  to  bid  thee  stay. 

Gleaming  beneath  thy  brows  with  smoldering  fire, 
Thine  eyes  look  out  upon  the  eternal  hills. 

As  forth  thou  ridest  with  thy  spear  in  rest, 
From  the  far  heights  a  voice  cries,  "  Come  up  higher!  " 
And  in  sw  ift  answer  all  my  being  thrills. 

When  lo!  it  is  night  — thy  sun  is  in  the  west ! 

III. 

But  thou,  To-morrow!  never  yet  was  born 

In  earth's  dull  atmosphere  a  thing  so  fair; 

Never  yet  tripped,  with  footstep  fight  as  air. 
So  glad  a  vision  o'er  the  hills  of  morn! 
Fresh  as  the  radiant  dawning,  all  unworn 
By  lightest  touch  of  sorrow  or  of  care. 
Thou  dost  the  glory  of  the  morning  share, 

By  snowy  wings  of  hope  and  faitn  upborne! 
O  fair  To-morrow  !  what  our  souls  have  missed 

Art  thou  not  keeping  for  us,  somewhere  still? — 
The  buds  of  promise  that  have  never  blown, 
The  tender  lips  that  we  have  never  kissed, 

The  song  whose  high,  sweet  strain  eludes  our  skill, 
The  one  white  pearl  that  life  hath  never  known? 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 


BISMARCK. 


Bismarck  is  no  elegant  orator,  rather  the  contrary,  but 
he  can  lead  a  debate  like  no  one  else.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  he  spoke  seven  ,  times  in  one  afternoon,  each  time 
with  more  energy  and  spirit,  proving  that  his  health  is  in- 
deed restored.  Several  members  had  already  spoken, 
and  the  House  was  still  empty,  when  suddenly  members 
tiled  in  from  all  the  floors,  and  the  benches  began  to  fill. 
A  rumor  had  been  circulated  that  Bismarck  would  appear, 
and  shortly  afterward  a  narrow  door  near  the  President's 
chair  opened,  and  the  tall  figure  entered.  Suddenly  soft 
bells  are  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  House.  The  electric 
bells  in  the  reading  room,  in  the  committee  rooms  and  in 
the  journalists'  rooms  are  sounded  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  the  Chancellor,  who  has  shown  that  he  will  speak  pres- 
ently, for  with  one  of  his  pencils,  more  than  a  foot  long, 
he  has  noted  down  something  on  the  loose  quarto  sheets 
before  him,  with  letters  not  less  than  an  inch  deep;  and 
this  is  a  safe  sign  that  he  intends  speaking. 

The  President  bows  to  him,  and  Prince  Bismarck  rises 
to  "take  the  word."  He  is  certainly  more  than  six  feet 
high.  Over  his  powerful  chest  and  broad  shoulders  rises 
a  strangely  rounded  well-shaped  head,  of  enormous 
dimensions,  and  with  no  hair  upon  it,  so  that  it  looks  like 
a  dome  of  polished  ivory.  Thick  white  brows  hang  over 
his  eyes  like  two  icicles.  These  brows  give  his  face  a 
dark  and  frowning  expression,  and  the  look  which  glistens 
in  his  eyes  is  cold  and  somewhat  cruel— at  least  in  Par- 
liament. His  mustache  is  also  thick  and  gray,  and  con- 
ceals the  mouth  entirely.  The  whole  face  is  covered  with 
folds  and  wrinkles,  broad  rings  surround  his  eyes,  and 
even  his  temples  are  covered  with  small  wrinkles. 

When  he  begins  to  speak  the  color  of  his  face  changes 
from  pale  to  red,  and  gradually  assumes  a  light  bronze 
shade,  which  gives  his  powerful  skull  the  appearance  of 
polished  metal.  It  is  a  surprise  to  hear  Bismarck  speak 
for  the  first  time.  The  soft,  almost  weak,  voice  is  out  of 
all  proportion  with  his  gigantic  frame.  It  sometimes  be- 
comes so  soft  that  we  fear  it  will  die  out  altogether,  and 
when  he  has  spoken  for  awhile  it  grows  hoarse.  The 
Chancellor  sometimes  speaks  very  fast,  sometimes  very 
slow,  but  never  in  a  loud  tone.  He  has  no  pathos  what- 
ever. Some  of  his  most  remarkable  words,  which  in  print 
look  as  if  they  had  been  spoken  with  full  force,  as  if  they 
must  have  had  the  effect  of  a  sudden  thunderbolt  on  the 
audience,  are  in  reality  emitted  in  an  ordinary  tone  of 
well-bred  conversation. 

Personal  attacks  upon  his  enemies  are  spoken  by  Bis- 
marck with  ironical  politeness,  and  in  such  an  obliging 
tone,  as  if  they  concealed  the  kindest  sentiments.  If  his 
anger  cannot  be  heard,  it  can  be  seen ;  his  face  gradually 
grows  red,  and  the  veins  on  his  neck  swell  in  an  alarming 
manner.  When  angry  he  usually  grasps  the  collar  of  his 
uniform,  and  seems  to  catch  for  breath.  His  brows  are 
lowered  still  more,  and  his  eyes  are  almost  invisible. 
His  voice  grows  a  shade  louder,  and  has  a  slight  metallic 
ring  in  it.  The  sentences  drop  from  his  lips  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. He  throws  back  his  head  and  gives  his  face  a 
hard,  stony  expression. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  discern  when  his  anger  is  real  and 
when  it  is  artificial.  The  Chancellor  has  been  seen 
trembling  with  rage,  and  more  like  the  elements  let  loose 
than  like  anything  else.  Once,  when  he  thought  that  the 
word  "Fie!"  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  opposition 
party,  he  had  one  of  his  attacks,  which  would  have 
silenced  the  House  had  every  one  been  speaking  at  once. 
With  trembling  nostrils,  with  his  teeth  firmly  set,  with 
eyes  that  emitted  fire,  and  clenched  hands,  he  jumped 
from  his  place  to  the  side  where  the  word  had  sounded. 
If  apologies  and  explanations  had  not  been  offered,  who 
knows  how  this  scene  might  have  ended! 

But  except  on  such  rare  occasions  Bismarck  the  orator 
is  always  a  well-bred  man.  He  does  not  bawl  nor  shout 
any  part  of  his  speeches,  but  while  giving  them  their 
full  share  of  pointed  sarcasm  he  always  maintains  the 
form  of  a  political  conversation  between  gentlemen.  He 
has  a  method  of  his  own  for  waging  war  with  his  oppo- 
nents. He  regards  his  opponents'  speech  as  a  ball  of 
wool,  the  last  sentence  spoken  being  the  end  which  he 
takes  in  hand  first,  and  with  which  he  begins  to  unwind 
the  whole  speech,  as  he  would  unwind  a  ball  of  wool. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  while  his  tongue  is  speaking,  his 
spirit  is  far  in  advance  of  it.  He  hesitates  in  his  speech, 
then  suddenly  recalls  himself  and  puts  forth  a  number  of 
clear  thoughts,  which  it  is  easy  to  see  occurred  to  him  at 
the  moment. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  Prince  Bismarck's  speeches 
is  that  he  never  follows  any  given  form  or  method,  but 
that  all  he  says  is  inspired  at  the  moment.  He  commands 
humor  and  sarcasm  to  a  high  degree,  and  often  at  a  time 
when  they  are  least  expected,  so  that  even  his  bitterest 
enemies  are  not  rarely  moved  to  laughter  by  his  words. — 
London  Daily  Ntw$. 


In  F.  C.  Baylor's  story,  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
Lippincott's,ax\  English  duke,  addressing  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans, is  made  to  say  :  "  You  republicans  all  want  to  level 
up,  but  not  to  level  clown.  It  has  often  struck  me  forcibly 
that  the  one  thing  Americans  do  want  is  distinctions,  if 
they  were  honest  enough  to  confess  it."  The  duke  then 
proceeds  to  censure  the  practice  of  emblazoning  coats-of- 
arms  on  vehicles  of  American  citizens,  and  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  heraldic  craze,  he  reports  having  seen  a 
handsome  house,  in  a  certain  city,  that  had  a  stone  es- 
cutcheon carved  over  the  door,  on  which  there  was  noth- 
ing but  a  bar  sinister! 


Edmund  Gosse  tells  a  London  newspaper  that  when  in 
New  York  he  heard  "charming  stories,  perhaps  at  least 
half  true,  of  English  artists  who  were  afraid  to  sketch  in 
Central  park  of  New  York  for  fear  of  Indians,  and  of 
eminent  English  lawyers  who  had  not  happened  to  hear 
of  the  fact  that  negro  slavery  had  been  abolished.  My 
own  impression  is  that  the  way  to  enjoy  America  is  to  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  little  about  its  intellectual  and  polit- 
ical life  before  going  there." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


A  canary  bird  that  can  sing,  but  won't  sing, 
shpuld  be  suitably  rewarded  for  his  con- 
siderations of  the  feelings  of  the  average  man. 
Puck. 


Warriors  and  statesmen  have  their  meed 
praise. 

And  what  they  do  or  suffer  men  record; 
But  the  long  sacrifice  of  woman's  days 
Passes  without  a  thought,  without  a  word. 


of 


A  fashion  item  announces  that  "undressed 
kids  are  now  de  rigeur  at  the  opera."  We  had 
an  idea  that  kids  were  not  alone  in  this  respect. 
Life. 

Come  to  the  dance,  my  Chloe! 

Flantin  and  Castanet 
Are  waiting  for  thy  twinkling  feet, 

Tho'  all  the  town  is  met. 
They  throng  the  lighted  plaza, 

And  many  maids  there  be 
Who  tap  a  small  impatient  foot, 

But  all  must  wait  for  thee! 

Pepita,  'neath  her  mantle 

Hath  cheeks  that  glow  like  wine. 
And  Inez  drops  her  eyelids  clown 

On  eyes  almost  divine. 
But  when  thou  comest,  Chloe, 

What  other  may  we  see? 
For  who  hath  eyes  and  cheeks  like  thine, 

And  who  can  smile  like  thee? 

Put  on  thy  lace  mantilla 

And  clasp  thy  girdle-band, 
Seest  not  beneath  thy  casement  bar 

Thy  lover  waiting  stand? 
And  yonder  in  the  plaza 

Hear'st  not  the  silver  fret 
Of  mandolin  and  soft  guitar, 

P'lanlin  and  Castanet? 

Mollie  E.  Moore. 


"Did  you  say  that  your  wife  never  gave  you  a 
curtain  lecture  alter  you  came  home  late  at 
night?  " 

"  She  never  did." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"She  always  goes  along  with  me  when  I  go 
out." 


"  No,"  observed  Mr.  Simpson,  "  my  wife  can't 
sing  or  play." 

"  That's  sad,"  replied  Mr.  Wilson;  "you 
ought  to  be  pitied." 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  Mr.  Simpson;  "she 
never  tries  to  do  either." 


A  drop  of  rain,  a  sudden  gust, 

A  dark  cloud  in  the  sky; 
I  turned  my  head,  and  saw  her  just 

As  she  was  passing  by. 
Her  ribbons  fluttered  hack  and  forth, 

And  through  the  gauzy  vailing 
There  came  a  wind  from  out  the  north, 

That  set  her  loose  locks  sailing. 

I'm  rather  fond  of  rosy  girls 

I  see  upon  the  street; 
I'm  fond  of  little  forehead  curls, 

I'm  fond  of  little  feet. 
I'm  rather  partial  to  the  wind — 

A  moderate  procella — 
That  whisks  the  vail  securely  pinned, 

And  tosses  the  umbrella. 

0  temporal  0  mores!  too; 

O  heart,  the  slave  of  fate! 
To  think  that  for  a  maiden's  shoe 

You  wildly  palpitate! 
And  you,  my  fair  Anonymous, 

You've  lett  a  joy  that  rankles; 
How  naughty  'twas,  my  dear,  to  thus 

Expose  two  pretty  ankles! 

Idle  Idyller,  in  Life. 


Following  is  the  biography  of  a  ten-year-old 
youngster  of  this  city's  public  school,  written  by 
himself : 

First.  When  and  where  were  you  born?  Of 
what  descent? 

Second.    Where  have  you  lived? 

Third.    How  have  you  spent  your  life? 

Fourth.  What  remarkable  things  have  hap- 
pened to  you? 

Fifth.    What  should  you  like  to  become? 

"  I  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  lackson  county, 
Missouri;  west  central  states,  U.  S.  A.;  west- 
ern hemisphere;  Tuesday,  January  13,  1873. 

"I  am  English  descent.  I  have  lived  in  Kan- 
sas City  all  my  life. 

"Once  I  tunibed  down  a  well,  and  was  fished 
out  with  a  clothes-line.  I  fell  down  steps  two 
or  three  times,  and  mashed  my  fingers  once 
when  I  was  a  little  kid.  I  got  in  some  jam  that 
had  Cayenne  pepper  in  it,  and  it  made  me  dance 
like  a  wet  hen  on  a  hot  brick. 

"I  want  to  become  an  angel." — Kansas  City 
Journal . 

Once  my  love  and  I  together, 
In  the  midst  of  summer  weather, 
Made  some  lemonade,  and  found  it  most  aston- 
ishly  nice. 
How  she  squeezed  the  lemons  neatly! 
Touched  their  severed  halves  discreetly 
With  her  dainty,  milk-white  fingers,  and  I  tried 
to  pound  the  ice ! 

Then  I  whispered  words  concerning 
Certain  hopes — the  words  were  burning, 
Though  I  think  the  ice  had  rendered  a  less  ar- 
dent lover  chilly. 

But  her  sweetness,  who  could  doubt  it? 
Not  a  trace  of  tart  about  it, 
If  the  air  did  smell  of  lemons  as  I  murmured 
something  silly. 

Ah,  there's  nothing  more  beguiling 
Than  a  pretty  girl,  who,  smiling, 
Asks  your  help  in  squeezing  lemons,  to  com- 
pound a  lemonade. 


For  white  hands  can  look  so  pleasing 
That  the  necessary  squeezing 
Isn't  all  done  on  the  lemons,  as  it  should  be,  I'm 
afraid. 

Once  again  we  two  are  brewing- 
See,  upon  the  gaslight  stewing 
Is  a  funny  little  saucepan  with  a  drink  that's  not 
for  me. 

Nor  for  her.    And,  truth  to  tell, 
Neither  of  us  likes  the  smell; 
For  this  funny  little  saucepan  is  quite  full  of  cat- 
nip tea.  Bessie  Chandler,  in  Puck. 


Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  small,  cartful  hand. 
The  handwriting  of  Cencral  Grant  is  easy  to 
read.  Andrew  Johnson's  handwriting  was  large 
and  labored;  nis  fingers  seemed  all  thumbs. 
Zachary  Taylor  wrote  with  a  blunt  pen,  with 
few  flourishes  and  no  attempt  at  ornamentation. 
John  Tyler,  next  to  Garfield,  was  the  best  writer 
among  the  Tresidents;  he  wrote  a  clear,  legible, 
open  hand.  Martin  Van  Buren  did  not  like  to 
write,  but  when  he  did  sign  his  name,  it  was  in 
large,  round  characters.  Franklin  Pierce  was 
the  worst  writer  of  all  the  Presidents;  his  writ- 
ing was  not  pretty,  but  it  could  be  easily  read. 
The  handwriting  of  William  Henry  Harrison 
was  classic  ;  he  was  a  man  of  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  wide  information.  No  one  would 
ever  be  able  to  counterfeit  the  handwriting  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  he  never  made  the  same 
letter  the  same  way  twice.  James  Buchanan 
was  proud  of  his  handwriting;  he  prided  him- 
self on  his  punctuation,  spelling,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  style  of  composition.  |amcs  K. 
Polk  made  a  signature  which  looks  like  copper- 
plate; every  line  of  it  is  well  made,  and  there  is 
a  flourish  under  it  which  would  do  honor  to  a 
writing  teacher. 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  annoyances,  says  Ben: 
Perley  Poore,  was  the  claims  advanced  lor  hav- 
ing first  suggested  his  nomination  as  President. 
One  of  these  claimants,  who  was  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  paper  published  in  a  little  village  in  Mis- 
souri, called  at  the  White  House,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  Mr.  Lincoln's  presence.  He  at  once 
commenced  stating  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was 
the  man  who  first  suggested  his  name  for  the 
presidency;  and  pulling  from  his  pocket  an  old, 
worn,  defaced  copy  of  his  paper,  exhibited  to  the 
President  an  item  on  the  subject.  "  Do  you 
really  think,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  an- 
nouncement was  the  occasion  of  my  nomina- 
tion? " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  editor,  "  the  suggestion 
was  so  opportune  that  it  was  at  once  taken  up 
by  other  papers,  and  the  result  was  your  nomi- 
nation and  election." 

"Ah!  well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  sigh, 
and  assuming  a  rather  gloomy  countenance, 
V  I  am  glad  to  see  you  and  to  know  this,  but 
you  will  have  to  excuse  me;  I  am  just  going  to 
the  War  Department  to  see  Mr.  Stanton." 

"Well,"  said  the  editor,  "I  will  walk  over 
with  you."  The  President,  with  that  apt  good 
nature  so  characteristic  with  him,  took  up  his 
hat  and  said,  "Come  along."  When  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  Secretary's  office  Mr. 
Lincoln  turned  to  his  companion  and  said,  "  I 
shall  have  to  see  Mr.  Stanton  alone,  and  you 
must  excuse  me,"  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
he  continued,  "Good-bye.  I  hope  you  will  feel 
perfectly  easy  about  having  nominated  me; 
don't  be  troubled  about  it;  I  forgive  you." 


The  other  day  while  General  Biddleton  was 
standing  in  his  yard,  Old  Dave  Hawkins,  a 
well-known  colored  gentleman,  approached  him. 
Old  Dave  carried  a  basket  containg  something 
wrapped  in  an  old  shawl. 

"  Mars'  Bob,"  said  the  old  negro,  bowing  rev- 
erentially, "  I  hab  come,  sah,  ter  ax  yer  furgib- 
ness.  De  Lawd  hab  done  furgib  me,  an'  I  knows 
yer  will  follow  de  zample." 

"What  have  you  done,  Dave?" 

"Oh,  sah,  I  trimbles  when  I  thinks  o' whut 
er  'miliatin'  'fession  I  hab  ter  make.  Marster, 
las' night,  arter  I  had  worked  roun'  yer  house  all 
day,  I  stepped  inter  de  smoke-'ouse  an'  stole  at 
hog's  jowl.  Now  I've  fotched  it  back  an'  heah 
it  am,"  he  added,  uncovering  the  jowl.  "  I 
doan'  kere  whut  comes,  Mars  Bob,  I'se  gwine 
ter  be  hones'.  I  ain't  got  much  longer  to  lib  in 
clis  heah  worl',  an'  when  I  leab  it,  Iwanter  go 
widout  fear  and  trimblin'." 

"Dave,"  said  the  General,  "  I  am  glad  to  s"ee 
that  you  have  become  honest,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  never  lose  anything  by  it." 

"  Doan  make  no  difference  ef  I  does,  boss,  I'm 
gwine  ter  be  hones'  jes  de  same.  I'm  gwine  ter 
put  dis  jowl  right  back  whar  I  foun'  it.  Oh,  it's 
miliatin',  marster;  but  I  deserves  it,  I  does  in- 
deed, sah.  Doan  say  er  word.  Doan  open  dat 
hones' an'  Migious  mouf  o'  yourn,  fur  I'm  gwine 
ter  put  dis  meat  right  back  whar  I  foun'  hit." 

He  went  into  the  smoke-house.  When  he 
came  out  he  hummed  the  splinter  of  a  sacred 
tune.  "Oh,  I  hain't  felt  better  fur  many  a  day, 
an'  I  does  b'lebe  dat  I  coul'  Stan'  up  an'  look 
Nebbercutnezer  in  de  face.  Wall,  good  mawn- 
in',  marster  " 

As  he  was  going  through  an  alley  he  lifted  the 
old  shawl;  looked  at  a  ham,  and  said: 

"No,  ain't  los'  nothin'  yit  by  bein'  hones',  ur 
he,  he.  Wuz  so  'cited  las'  night  dat  I  didn'  hab 
er  fa'r  shake.  I  oughter  knowed  better  den  ter 
tuck  dat  ole  jowl;  but  er  man  kain  bring  his 
bes'  jedgment  inter  play  when  he's  pushed  fur 
time.  De  advantages  o'  de  swap  is  more  den 
wuth  de  trouble.  Dis  ham  is  ez  much  mine  ez  it 
isdeGen'l's.  Heep  mo'so,  I'm  thinkin'.  Whut 
right  hab  one  man  more  den  anuder  ter  own  er 
hog?  I  wush  de  gubberment  would  set  de  hogs 
free,  like  it  did  de  niggers.  Uh,  Lawd  a  massy, 
whut  er  rich  piece  o  meat  dat  is." — /Irian saw 
Traveler. 

"When  I  first  came  into  the  'Treasury,"  says 
Assistant  Secretary  Coon,  "I  had  occasion  to 
write  a  communication  for  'Treasurer  Spinner 
one  day.  He  took  the  letter,  read  it  through 
carefully,  and,  with  a  premonitory  'humph,' 
said:  'Yes,  this  is  very  good;  but  what  does  it 
mean?'  I  explained  very  fully,  and  he  looked  at 
me  over  his  spectacles,  and  remarked  :  '  I  under- 
stand it  now,  but  the  other  fellow  may  not. 
Young  man,  whenever  you  write  a  letter,  write 

as  though  you  were  addressing  a  fool!'  I 

have  tried  to  follow  his  advice. ' 


C.  R. 

TIME  SCHEDULE,  SIXDAY,  NOV.  £3,  1  sx  t. 

'I  rains  Iran*  ami  arc  <hn-  to  Hrrlve  at  Sail 
Kraiu  isro  as  follow  n 


l-HAVR 
FOR 


8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p. in. 

8.00  a.  m. 
*4.oo  p.  in. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  ni. 

8.00  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
*3-3o  P-  m. 

4.00  p.  ni. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 
tB.oo  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  P-  *»• 

8.00  a.  in. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  in. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  in. 

3.00  p.  in. 
*5-oo  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  in. 

7.00  p. in. 

8.00  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  111. 

7.30  a.  111. 

8.00  a.  ni. 

3.00  p.  111. 

4.00  p.  111. 
*4-oo  p.  ni. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  111. 

3.00  p. in. 

7.30  a.  111. 

•3.30  p.m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  ni. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p. in. 

4.00  p.m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  111. 

4.00  p.  in.  J 


DESTINATION. 


-  Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa  

.Colfax  


.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland.. 

I  Deming,  El  Paso  1  Express  

[  and  East  f  Emigrant  .. 

.Gait  and  lone  via  Livermore  .. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Los  Angeles  and  South  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton  


.  martinet  ■ 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico  

I  Mojave  and  East  |  Kxpress. . . 
i      "        "      11    I  Emigrant 
.  Niles  and  Haywards  


1  Ogden  and  East  (  Express. . . . 
J  "  **  M  )  Emigrant  . . 
(  Red  Bluff  j  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  1  via  Woodland  . 
.  .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore  .  . . 

"  via  Kenicia  

'*  via  Kenicia  

"         via  Benicia  

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  


..Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv 

ermore  

, .  Stockton,  via  Martinez  

(  Tulare,  Fresno  |  

I  Madera  and  Merced.  (  

.Vallejo  


,  V  irginia  City  . 
.Woodland  ... . 


A  R  R I  V I 
FROM 


6.4O  p. 

it. 10  a. 
10. 10  a. 
10.10  a. 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 
1 1. 10  a. 

6.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5.40  p. 
•10.40  a. 
10.10  a. 
10.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
•8.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6. 10  a. 

5.40  p. 

3.40  p. 

9.40  a. 
•8.40  a. 
11.10  a. 

9.40  a. 

5  40  P- 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p. 
1 1 . 10  a. 
to.  10  a. 
•6.00  a. 
•3.40  p. 
(3.40  p. 

9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
'10.40  a. 
*  M"  !>■ 
10.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
*3-40  p. 


10.10  a. 
11.10  a. 
6.40  p. 
10. 10  a. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  3  : 00  a.  in.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS.  . 

From  "SAX  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6. 00.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8. 30,  9  cc,  9-io,  10.00,  10.30,  fl  00,  If  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1 .00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  '6.30,  *7  00,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamrc.a)-*o.3°.  6.30,  1 11.00, 

*I2.O0. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7. 30.  800,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tto.jo,  11.00,  til* 30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1.00,  J  1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.OC,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OU,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  KKKKELEY— *6.oo,  *6  30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

9.OO,  {9.3O,  IO.OO,  ttO.30,  II.OO,  til- 30,  12. OO,  I. OO,  2.00, 
3.OO,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO,  5.30,  6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO, 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *  12.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEV-*6.oo, '6.30,7  00, '7.30,  )8.oo, 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ll.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  *5-3°>  6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00. 

To  "  SAN  FKAMCISl'O"  Ually. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE-*6.23,  '6.53,  '7.23,  ♦7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2l,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  '5.53,  *6.23, 
*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *s.45, 
J6-45.  t9-'5.  *3-*5- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND — '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  *6  07,  6.37, 

7-P7.  7-J7.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  >o-37.  ".07. 

M.37,  12.07,  12.37,  '-oji  '-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 

4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.oj5,  0.06,  10. 06,  11.06. 
FROM    ALAMEDA— ts. 22,  ts.52,  16.22,  6.52,  t7.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  t".22,  II.52, 
fl2.22,  12.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15. 15,  I5.45,  M6.15,  6.45.  t'-'St 
7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  t9-'5.  9-45.  D0.15,  10.45,  ".'5.  <».45> 
12.45,  '-45.  2.45,  3.45,  4-15.  4-45.  5-'5.  5-4S.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  16. 15,  6.45.  '715. 
7.45,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45.  10-45.  1 12-45.  '-45.  3-45.  3-45- 
4.45.  15.15.  5.45,  t6.i5,  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— f 7.15,  9.15,  11.15.  ■•>$. 
3-'5.  5-'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— t6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,2.15,  4.15. 

*  or  t  Sumlays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNK, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  «.ooi>m  \  v 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P._R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  is*  i 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  le.we  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (  l  ownsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


LBAVB 

S.  F.  ] 

DESTINATION. 

A  K  K I V  K 

S.  F. 

16.50  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p.  m. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  I 
Mcnlo  Park. 

1 

6.35  a.  in. 
•8. 10  a.  in. 

9.03  a  m. 
•10.02  a.  in. 

8.36  p.  m. 
tg.o?  p.  in. 

6.08  p.  in. 

8.  ,o  a.  m.  j 
10.40  a.  m.  j 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m.  | 

j  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  ! 
|   Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

,     9.03  a.  ni. 
•10.02  a.  m. 
3-36  p.m. 
I     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  ! 

1  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  | 
t     Salinas  and  Monterey.  I 

1  •  10.02  a  m. 
1     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  | 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

|  Ilollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

j  *io.o2  a.  ni, 
j     6.08  p.  m. 

10  40  a.  m.  ,  J  Watsonville,  Apto-*,  Soipiel  | 
•3  30  p.  ni.  i  t  (Camp  CanitnlaKS:  S  Cruz,  i 

|     6.08  p.  in. 

10.40  a.  ni.  ,     Soledad  and  Way  Stations.          6.08  p.  m. 

•Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


irjTSTANDARD  OP  TlMB.— Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  'lime  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Fran  CISCO  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pkm  aoi'.ko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Apto*,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION     IK  KITS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  |  ,SoU1  Suml.a>'  m"^inSi  good  for 
'        1    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 
San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,  )  Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  |  Good  for  return  until  follow  ing  Moil- 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  OFFICES. —  Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
V  alencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JL'DAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

,t     SOI  I  III  IO  in  VISIONS.  ^ 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C# 

P.  R.  R.  TlMK  S<  MKDULK. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  stjeet 
(south  side),  at 
O  (~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center* 
O.OW  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glen  wood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
O    O  (  \    P.    M.  (except    Sunday),   Express ;  Mt. 

•  *->  V-J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  CentervilU*.  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
Zl.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

^•O^-'  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<tt>  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
MP  SAN  lOSE.on  SATURDAYS  and  SUN  DAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  DAY,  inclusive. 

W  (  \(  \  A*  M'»  cv<'ry  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
O.w  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$:i  00  to  lilt;  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  S AN  JOSE. 

TO  OA  li  I. A \I>  AM*  ALAMEDA: 

36.00 — 36.30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.3a,  IO.OO, 
10.30,  1 1 .00,  11.30  A.  M.  ,1 1 2.00,  12.30,  %  i.oo,  1.30,  •J2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6. 00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P- 

From  FOURTEENTH  AN  D  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  25.30,  26.no,  36.30,  7>00i  7,30i  giQOt  8,30f 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30, if  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.;  *|  12.00,  12.30, 
Ifi.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  g.30,  10.30,  11.45  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— £5. 16,  55.46, 
26. 16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  U  10.46, 
1 1. 16, 1)  1 1.46  A.  M .  12. 16,  *i  12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.1 6,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7. 16,  9,16, 1 1. 31 
P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    11  Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GAR R A  T  T, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:i.Hi<.  in  s  11  STREET, 
ORNA  A I  KNTA  I ,  ENG  RAVING 

MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 

All  IrincU  of  Knant«.|ine  rvecnted  to  ord^r. 


TREMONT  HOUSE. 


THJC     PALACK     II  O  T  K  L    OF  CHICAGO, 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


^EO.  A.  COBB, 


GEO.  S.  ROSS. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PICK'  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  anil  Rooms  with  Hath. 

CONTRACTS  WILL   UK  MADK. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI  BAN 


THE  ARTISTS. 


The  usual  spring  immigration  is  about  to  begin. 
Bush  has  his  eye  on  the  Vosemile,  and  will  prob- 
ably leave  for  the  valley  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks.  Yates  is  sighing  for  the  blue  hills 
of  San  Kafael.  Holtlredge  is  preparing  to  pack 
up  his  brushes  and  paints  and  flee  unto  the 
mountains.  Robinson  is  waiting  for  his  favor- 
ite valley  to  "open  up,"  and  the  others  are  plan- 
ning summer  excursions  near  and  far.  Alexander 
and  Peters  have  hit  upon  a  novel  idea  for  enjoy- 
ing the  delightful  spring  season  out  of  doors. 
They  will  close  up  their  studio  in  the  Blythe 
building  and  set  up  a  studio  on  the  bay.  That 
is  to  say,  they  have  chartered  the  schooner  yacht 
Bohemia,  which  they  will  fit  up  in  a  sort  of  pic- 
nic style — awnings,  camp  stools,  etc. — and  go 
sailing  lazily  from  point  to  point  about  the  bay, 
in  search  of  something  fresh  in  the  way  of  local 
subjects.  Rodriguez  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
scheme,  and  will  no  doubt  do  some  very  accept- 
able work  while  afloat,  l'eters,  who  has  also  a 
good  eye  for  color,  and  knows  how  to  choose  a 
subject,  will  be  afforded  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  studying  nature. 

A  loan  exhibition  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Muse- 
um Association  of  Sacramento  will  be  opened  on 
Monday,  in  that  city.  It  will  be  h-ld  in  Mrs. 
Crocker's  gallery,  and  as  a  special  attraction 
"Constance  de  Beverley  "  will  be  kindly  loaned 
by  Irving  M.  Scott.  Norton  Bush,  who  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  "Constance"  while  there, 
says  that  he  has  also  secured  "A  Holland  Fish 
Market,"  by  Girard,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Alexander  Badlam.  It  is  expected 
that  Scott's  picture  will  create  almost  as  much 
of  a  sensation  in  Sacramento  as  it  did  here. 
There  will  lie  a  large  collection  of  bric-a-brac, 
loaned  by  different  people  of  Sacramento. 

On  Thursday  a  collection  of  oil  paintings 
from  the  Morris  gallery  was  placed  on  sale  in 
the  Lick  House  block.  The  collection  included 
a  number  of  very  line  pictures,  among  them 
"Japanese  Tea,"  by  Mme.  L'Aubiniere,  and 
also  "In  the  Gloaming,"  by  the  same  artist; 
"Old  Age,"  by  Benoni  Irwin;  "Summer  at 
Long  Island  Sound,"  by  Arthur  Quartley; 
"Threading  Grandma's  Needle,"  by  I.  Miller; 
"The  Mock  Trial,"  by  Max  Gaizer ;  "Gathering 
Wild  Mowers,"  by  Miss  Anna  Baker;  "Tolera- 
tion," by  Narjot ;  grape  and  game  pieces  by 
Sam  Urookes;  "A  Redwood  Scene,"  by  Jules 
Tavernier;  "Or!  the  Beach,"  by  Robinson;  and 
'•  Plucking  Wildflowers, " by  Hannay.  M.  L'Au- 
biniere had  on  sale  "A  Summer  Scene  in  Colo- 
rado," "Autumn  Mist  on  l'ike's  Peak," "Early 
Slimmer  Morning  at  Cervay  la  Yille,  France, 
"Autumn  Morning  "at  the  same  place,  "Winter 
in  Long  Island, "anda  "Souvenirof  Middle  Park, 
Colorado."  There  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the 
sale,  and  some  of  the  pictures  brought  good 
prices.  J.  B.  Haggin  purchased  "Japanese 
Tea  "  for  $140,  and  h  .  O.  Laymon  secured  "  In 
the  Gloaming"  lor  $110.  The  other  L'Aubin- 
iere pictures  were  withdrawn.  Hamilton's 
"  Tramp  "  brought  $180;  Narjol's  "  'Toleration," 
$70;  Lobrichan's  "Winter  in  Russia,"  $100, 
and  Geigenfelt's  "Winter  in  Holland,"  $90. 
Ex-District  Attorney  Sullivan  bought  "  In 
Doubt,"  for  $50,  and  Henry  Wilde  took  "  In  the 
Meadow  "  for  $115.  A  number  of  the  best  pict- 
ures were  sold  at  private  sale  before  the  auction 
commenced. 

Alexander  has  decided  to  settle  down  and 
dive  up  all  ideas  of  eastern,  western  or 
southern  exploration.  His  "Chinese  Restau- 
rant," now  well  under  way,  shows  some  strik- 
ingly good  color  and  drawing,  es|>ecially  in  the 
gilded  lacquer-work  and  Chinese  flowers  and 
ornaments.  'The  figures  are  also  very  good  for 
a  first  attempt. 

Bush  has  recently  finished  two  large  deco- 
rative screens,  each  in  three  sections,  showing 
moonlight  scenes  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  this  class  of  work,  especially 
the  kind  turned  out  by  the  versatile  Norton. 
'The  artist  has  also  a  black-and-white  "Mount 
Diablo"  partially  finished,  and  on  his  easel  is 
another  Guayaquil  river  scene. 

Arthur  Nahl  has  completed  a  fancy  portrait 
in  oil,  "A  Lady  of  the  Fifteenth  Century," 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  make  his  spring  ex- 
hibition picture.  He  has  also  been  at  work  on 
a  battle  scene  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war. 

Julian  Rix  has  two  pleasing  studies  in  black- 
and-white  at  Morris's  gallery — a  moonlight  ma- 
rine and  a  snow-covered  landscape. 

'There  is  a  rage  for  odd  picture  frames.  At 
Snow's  one's  attention  is  drawn  to  a  Grecian 
corner  combination  frame  of  two  alternate  bands 
of  plush  and  gilding,  while  others  of  ash 
"gilded  on  the  grain,"  as  the  frame-makers  say, 
are  unique  and  equally  pleasing  in  effect,  though 
very  plain.  Wreaths  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns, 
or  thistles  and  leaves,  are  among  the  popular 
patterns,  and  nearly  all  of  this  work  is  done  in 

compo,"  as  the  new  plaster  material  is  called, 
being  firmly  stuck  to  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
frame.  At  Morris's  much  admiration  has 
lately  been  expressed  for  the  imitation  black- 
oak  frames  in  which  Brooke's  game  pieces  were 
exhibited.  'The  resemblance  between  the  grained 
and  colored  "compo"  and  the  real  wood  is  so 
close  as  to  baffle  the  closest  observer,  unless  he 
examines  the  back  of  the  frame.  Oxidized 
bronze  frames  with  "pearl  ornaments  "  are  also 
among  the  latest  fancies.  The  metal  is  very 
nicely  imitated,  and  around  a  picture  of  suitable 
color  the  frame  is  very  effective.  'There  are  some 
extravagant  notions  in  picture  frames  exhibited 
about  town.  One  in  a  Dupont  street  art  store 
attracts  more  attention  than  the  picture— 
"Evening  Prayer" — which  it  encloses.  It  is 
about  four  feet  square,  and  each  panel  is  about 
six  inches  wide  and  quite  flat.  The  body  of  the 
frame  is  covered  with  red  plush,  and  over  this 
stands  in  relief  huge  tiger  lilies,  camellias,  mar- 
guerites and  other  flowers  of  heavy  felt  work, 
painted  and  varnished.  Twining  ail  about  the 
frame  is  a  running  rope — a  piece  of  common 
clothes-line,  gilded  over  and  looped  about  in 
fantastic  designs.  The  frame,  to  say  the  least, 
is  a  gorgeous  affair,  and  is  held  at  a  nigh  price. 
On  the  taste  of  the  maker  1  carefully  refrain  from 
making  any  comment.  Midas. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


T7TTTTTTIT 
TTTTTfWrr 

TT  ry  **  New  Proce«  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  M  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
TT 

IT  hen  "  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset,"  good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

'IT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT  T— 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
"  Sunrise  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  M  Sunset "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  *'T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "  T  "  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  *'one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoffice  Box  1475.  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Messks.  Richahds  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion,  is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country' this  procedure  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recognize  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOVAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
■  RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -   A..    IX  183S. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ROR  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Office  309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Pmld-ap  <  njiltal  $3,000,000  In  Bold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jauks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gro.  L.  Mkandbr,  Vice-President: 
Jamks  G.  Fair,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier: 

Gro.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 

OIHce  881  Market  Street 

Itetl  iier  y  Hot  rero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  V  ault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I'I'XEBAI.  DIRECTORS, 

ri8  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWKN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTBR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  22d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MOM  Vt.l  I    A  CO., 

'H.  313.  3'5  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   LODUIKU  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  T.ARKIN 
MKS  O.    K.  JOH  Nso.N,  1'rop'r. 


ISEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OP  CALIPORNIA. 

CAPITAL,  ....  $750,000  00 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884,         -  $1,520,894  77 

i».  .1  STAPLES,  PreuMent.  william  .1.  i>i  no*,  secretary. 

ALPHELS  BULL,  *  ice  I' resident.  E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assist,  se  c  retary. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


KN  ABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

In  the  World  I 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  an«t  HOTOKOMI,  • 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  18S4.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

i88j. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY.  APRIL  a8th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  oth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  anil  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  16th 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  ist 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS..  Agents, 

337  Market  street. 


ALFALFA  FRUIT J\ND  VINE  LANDS. 

To  parties  seeking  investments  in  California  lands  we  de- 
sire to  present 

The  Many  Ureal  Advantage*  of  Tulare 
County. 

We  have  different  grades  of  lands  for  sale,  varying  in 
price  from  $2  50  to  $100,  according  to  location  and  im- 
provements.   The  prices  are  about  as  follows: 

Alfalfa  lands..  $10  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  unimproved..  $5  to  $35  per  acre 

Fruit  lands,  improved  $25  to  $50  per  acre 

Grain  lands   $8  to  $30  per  acre 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  sale  in  the  Unr- 
qi'alsd  Aktesian  Brlt  that  has  become  so  famous. 
Wc  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  lands  to  all  parties 
who  may  favor  us  with  a  visit. 
Call  on  MM  I  I  It  A  KM  1*1*. 

Court  House,  Visalia,  Cal. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $t  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.   Agents  C  B.  Paul's  Files. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 


ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
3»o  California  Strrrt, 
Rooms  g  and  10.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled* 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Trade  Mark]  5° 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruils. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


THE  HIM 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywhere. 

Depot,  013  Sacramento  Street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


Apropos :  It  was  a  rather  rough  joke  on  the  confraternity 
unconsciously  made  by  a  little  girl  of  nine  years,  who  was 
taken  by  her  mamma  to  call  on  the  principal  of  one  of 
our  large  schools  for  boys — a  gentleman  noted  for  urbanity 
of  manners  and  suavity  of  speech. 

This  young  but  close  observer  had  enjoyed  in  her  short 
life  many  opportunities  of  viewing  the  autocrat  of  the 
school-room  on  his  native  heath.  The  pleasant  half- 
hour's  visit  being  over,  the  little  miss,  looking  up  with 
wondering  eyes,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  mamma,  was  that  Mr. 

W  ?    I  didn't  think  he  was  a  schoolmaster.  Why, 

mamma,  he's  just  like  a  gentleman!  " 


Every  one  who  knows  the  best  of  Burnand,  the  London 
Punch  man,  knows  his  Happy  Thoughts.  In  them  is  a 
funny  story  of  a  superhuman  and  highly  educated  idiot 
who  is  getting  up  a  book  of  repartees  suitable  to  all  occa- 
sions, one  of  which  is,  "  You're  another."  I  begin  to 
think  I  have  misunderstood  the  author,  and  that  he  really 
thinks  this  "  palpable  hit  "  a  proper  retort  in  an  encoun- 
ter of  wit.  My  reason ^is  the  following  pointed  story, 
told  by  a  bold  Briton  at  a  recent  bohemian  gathering : 

"Not  know  Wothersby?  Stwange!  wittiest  man  y' 
knaw.  Gweat  at  wepartee.  I  was  with  him  in  India,  and 
one  night,  just  for  a  lark,  we  went  to  an  English  circus — 
gweat  fun,  y'  knaw.  He  kept  us  in  woahs  of  laughtah 
all  the  evening,  chaffing  the  clown.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening  the  clown  deliberately  planted  himself  straight  in 
front  of  us,  and  looking  straight  at  Wothersby,  said :  '  My 
mother  has  lost  a  calf,  and  I  think  I  know  where  to  look 
for  him.'  Wothersby  never  hesitated  a  moment,  but  with 
perfect  weadiness,  immediately  answered,  'Go  to  the 
devil,  you  son  of  a  gun!'  Oh,  yas;  Wothersby's  awfully 
quick  at  wetort !    Should  know  Wothersby! " 


But  the  San  Francisco  Briton  has  plenty  of  humor 
"into  him."  One  of  these  was  in  a  company  where 
some  one  asserted  that  the  greatest  affliction  Ireland  had 
ever  endured  is  the  potato-rot.  "  Yes,"  said  the  exile 
from  Albion,  "and  the  rottenest  potato  in  all  Ireland  is 
the  agi-tater."   

A  little  boy  in  one  of  the  public  schools  was  called 
upon  lately  to  wrestle  with  the  conundrum,  "  What  is  the 
difference  in  meaning  between  payer  and  payee?"  After 
much  painful  cogitation,  a  light  broke  in  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  he  triumphantly  recorded  the  result : 
"  Pay  'er— pay  to  a  lady;  pay  he— pay  to  a  man." 


The  following  advertisement  seems  to  open  a  congenial 
field  to  those  schoolmasters  whose  "occupation's  gone," 
now  that  whipping  is  ruled  out  of  the  curriculum  : 

Wanted— Ten  men  to  go  whaling.    Apply  this  day,  etc. 


One  of  the  public  educators  of  the  city,  in  conversa- 
tion, was  inveighing  somewhat  bitterly  against  the  policy 
of  the  department  in  employing  so  many  women  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  masculine  element. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  dogmatically,  "  there  are  more 
gentlemen  needed  in  the  department." 

I  felt  that  the  assertion  was  fully  justified  by  facts  and 
observation ;  and  further,  that  he  might,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  have  made  the  requirement  to  include  not 
only  "  more  gentlemen,"  but  also  more  ladies.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  as  scarce  here  as  elsewhere.  Still,  I 
don't  wish  to  kill,  by  an  amendment,  so  important  a  bill. 
Let  the  suggestion  be  carried  out.  More  gentlemen  in 
the  department,  by  all  means. 


Tom  P  has  been  over  to  San  Quentin — merely  as 

an  amateur.  Seeing  a  Chinaman  digging  out  clay  for  the 
brickmakers,  Tom  accosted  him,  and  this  conversation 
followed : 

"  Hello,  John;  you  a  prisoner?" 

"  Yes,  me  plison." 

"  What  did  you  do,  John? " 

"  Oh,  me  killum  man ;  allee  same,  heap  die ;  me  come 
plison." 

"  How  long  you  got  to  stay  here?" 
"Allee  time ! " 

This  comprehensive  expression  of  a  life  sentence  struck 
the  interviewer  so  favorably  that  he  let  the  poor  fellow  off 
from  further  reportorial  torture. 


A  lady  lately  from  Yermont  tells  me  of  a  call  she  re- 
ceived one  morning  from  a  homespun-clad  youth,  the  son 
of  a  country  neighbor,  who  "came  to  know  if  she  had 
any  consecrated  lye."  The  lady  filled  the  neighborly  can 
with  concentrated  lye,  as  the  closest  compromise  possible, 
remarking  aside  that  the  strongest  "consecrated  lie"  she 
knew  of  was  the  aoctrine  of  papal  infallibility.  This  lady 
is  evidently  not  acquainted  with  Frank  Pixley,  or  she  had 
never  thrown  this  story  away  on  me. 


mate  cause  of  these  tremendous  convulsions  in  a  special 
divine  dispensation  for  the  warning  and  admonition  of 
sinners!  We  shall  expect  next  ^Sunday  to  hear  an  equally 
advanced  and  convincing  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  solar  eclipse  of  Monday  last.  The  scientific  world 
is  now  awaiting  breathlessly  new  light  on  this  obscure 
subject. 

For  myself,  I  confess  to  a  certain  reluctance  to  accept 
the  prelatical  theory  of  earthquakes— not  from  any  inher- 
ent improbability,  but  from  the  inevitable  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  viz. :  the  greater  wickedness  of  the 
Pacific  coast  than  of  the  more  favored  Eastern  slope. 
My  narrow  and  bigoted  local  prejudice  against  Boston 
stands  right  in  the  way  of  that  clear-sighted  comprehen- 
sion so  essential  to  scientific  progress.  I  don't  mind  it 
when  this  unpleasant  deduction  strikes  Malaysia  or  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  nor  even  when  it  lights  nearer 
home,  in  Central  America  and  Mexico;  but  when  it 
comes  to  California  it  becomes  a  little  too  personal. 
Beside,  is  it  not  something  like  a  reflection  on  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  Almighty  to  believe  that  he  would 
smite  San  Francisco  and  topple  her  steeples  on  their 
wardens'  heads,  while  sparing  Unitarian  Boston,  and  even 
combined  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  national  capital? 
Perhaps,  though,  Washington  is  regarded  as  past  saving 
by  any  warning  whatsoever. 


A  lady  whose  oWn  private  list  of  "consecrated  lies"  is 
somewhat  too  long  to  be  strictly  orthodox,  even  from  a 
Protestant  standpoint,  was  a  few  days  ago  holding  a  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  "  unco  guid."  Some  little  plan 
being  under  discussion,  a  proposition  of  the  latter  was 
met  with  the  objection,.given  with  rather  reluctant  de- 
precation— 

"Well,  no;  I  don't  think  that  would  be  exactly  right. 
Can't  we  find  some  other  way? " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it,"  was  the 
reply,  somewhat  tartly  given;  "but  I  didn't  know  you 
were  so  particular.    I  am  a  professing  Christian  " 

"  Well,"  interrupted  the  other,  good  naturedly,  "  you 
see,  my  dear,  that  makes  all  the  difference.  Not  being 
religious,  I  am  obliged  to  be  good." 


The  well-known  opening  direction  in  the  recipe  for 
cooking  a  hare,  is  thus  paraphrased  in  a  modern  manual 
for  the  use  of  boarding-house  waiters:  " To  prepare  pats 
of  butter  for  the  table,  '  first  catch  your  hair.  " 


F.,  of  the  Second,  is  still  asking  such  questions  as — 
"  In  what  company  does  the  freight  train?  " 
"  How  many  shots  can  the  grizzly  bear? " 
"  Where  does  Campobcllo  now?" 
And  yet  there  arc  said  to  be  some  good  marksmen  in 
the  company.   

A  new  theory  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  earthquakes  has 
just  been  projx)undcd  from  one  of  the  pulpits  of  this  pro- 
gressive city.  The  church  has,  of  course,  always  been 
recognized  as  the  special  patron  of  independent  thought 
and  enlightened  investigation.  Yet  one  is  hardly  prepared 
for  so  bold  and  broad  a  departure  from  the  hitherto  ac- 
cepted opinions  of  our  slow-moving  and  unprogrcssivc 
scientists.  This  ecclesiastical  philosopher,  brushing  aside 
the  flimsy  and  specious  results  of  so-called  scientific  re- 
search, and  repudiating  alike  the  central  fires  and  con- 
fined gasses  of  Von  Humboldt,  the  later  electric  theory, 
and  the  evolution  of  simultaneous  atomic  movement,  as 
at  roost  only  secondary  and  subsidiary,  discovers  the  ulti- 


Richard  A.  Proctor  says  that  a  hand  at  whist  can  be 
be  made  up  in  635,013,600  ways.  That  settles  it.  If  a 
hand  can  be  "put  up  on  us"  in  as  many  ways  as  that, 
there  is  no  show  whatever  for  those  who  play  a  "  square 
game."  A  man  might  manage  to  watch  635,000,000 
ways  at  once,  but  the  dealer  would  be  sure  to  ring  in  on 
him  one  of  the  odd  13,600  hands,  and  carry  off  the  "  cor- 
ner "  every  game. 

Is  not  this  minute  biographical  detail  of  the  lives  of 
great  men  a  mistake?  "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet." 
This  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  valet,  but  greatly  that  of 
familiarity.  When  we  view  a  hero  in  undress,  either  lit- 
erally or  figuratively,  he  must  appear  wonderfully  like 
ordinary  mortals.  So,  if  all  the  world  forces  itself  into  a 
valet-like  familiarity  with  the  everyday  life  of  the  great, 
we  have  effectually  killed  off  our  hero.  Madame  de 
Remusat,  with  her  anecdotal  account  of  the  mighty  chief 
!  at  whose  voice  "  the  nations  shook  and  the  nations'  ranks 
were  broken,"  has  shown  us  a  vain,  irritable  being,  craving 
the  attendance  of  the  blue-blooded  at  his  imperial  court, 
demanding  flattery,  and  showing  himself  generally  a  very 
Brumagem  hero.  She  took  a  revenge  for  snubs  and 
slights  far  more  fatal  to  its  object  than  did  England  when 
she  sentenced  him  to  the  grand  and  tragic  solitude  of  St. 
Helena.  Dignified  and  isolated  martyrdom  is  the  nat- 
ural surrounding  of  a  hero;  but  a  hero  in  the  kitchen 
bullying  the  servants,  in  his  dressing-room  swearing  at  his 
boots  that  won't  come  on,  or  acting  as  a  censor  of  dress 
in  the  boudoir,  is  a  sorry  and  pititul  deception.  Carlyle's 
dyspepsia  clouds  his  fame,  and  gives  a  low  and  earthly  in- 
terpretation to  his  loftiest  denunciation  and  bitterest  in- 
vective. Wordsworth,  "  booing  around  the  woods  " ;  By- 
ron, quarreling  with  his  wife  and  nagging  his  mother; 
Bulwer,  with  his  idiotic  letters,  and  anon  throwing  muf- 
fins at  his  wife  in  marital  expostulation;  Moore,  toadying 
to  the  great— all  these  pictures  rise  up  to  obscure  our  sense 
of  their  genius,  and  come  as  a  cloud  between  us  and  the 
pleasure  we  might  find  in  their  works.  Let  us  know  our 
great  ones  only  by  the  records  they  themselves  have  traced 
of  their  greatness.  What  they  ate  or  drank,  and  how  they 
digested  the  same,  are  matters  pertaining  to  them,  not  as 
heroes,  but  in  common  with  the  ruck  of  mortality.  The 
less  we  know  of  it  the  grander  they  will  remain  for  us. 

Thank  God  !  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  Shakespeare. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  lasting  and  unchallenged  luster  of 
his  fame.  If  our  great  men  wish  to  be  remembered,  let 
them  take  every  possible  means  to  be  forgotten.  So  shall 
they  live  in  that  which  alone  is  great— their  writings, 
sculptures,  paintings,  or  inventions.  Every  Life  should 
have  an  opposite  title.  It  is  the  death  of  the  idealized 
hero.  He  loses  his  existence  when  the  first  page  of  his 
"  memoirs  "  sees  the  light.  Francesca. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THOSE  OVERCOATS. 


I  am  only  a  plain  humdrum  business  man  of  nearly 
fifty,  who  has  long  since  done  with  romance  and  advent- 
ure. In  my  younger  days  I  have  had  some  love  affairs ; 
but,  thanks  to  good  fortune,  or  my  own  wisdom,  I  escaped 
any  serious  entanglements,  and  am  still  a  happy  and  not 
particularly  crusty  bachelor.  My  age  and  experience 
have  given  me  a  position — not  sought,  but  freely  con- 
ferred— as  counselor  and  adviser  to  many  of  the  boys  at 
the  club,  who  not  unfrequently  confide  in  me,  especially 
when  they  have  got  into  scrapes.  Many  is  the  strange 
tale  1  have  heard  under  these  circumstances ;  but  none 
more  curious  or  ingenious  in  its  ramifications  than  one  in 
which  1  was  compelled,  through  no  fault  of  my  own,  to 
play  a  silent  and  unwilling,  though  prominent,  part. 

My  business  was,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  an  extensive 
one;  and  as  I  was  not  overlond  of  hard  work,  1  left  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  the  care  of  my  confidential  clerk,  whom 
1  will  call  John  Field.  (I  may  here  state  that,  except  for 
changes  ot  name,  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell  is  absolutely 
true.)  One  Saturday  morning  I  arrived  at  my  office,  and 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  all  the  clerks  standing  round 
the  stove,  and  apparently  without  any  disposition  to  com- 
mence work.  As  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock,  1  thought  a 
reminder  that  the  day's  duties  should  long  ago  have  been 
begun,  was  not  out  of  place. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  I  said.  "  How  is  it  that 
you  are  not  occupied?  "  , 

"  Mr.  Field  has  not  come  yet,"  answered  the  book- 
keeper. "  So,  of  course,  we  can't  get  the  books  out,  and 
the  letters  haven't  been  opened." 

At  one  time  there  had  been  two  keys  to  the  safe ;  but  I 
had  carelessly  lost  mine,  and  as  Field  was  always  punc- 
tual, I  had  not  troubled  to  get  another  made,  but  had 
relied  on  using  his. 

"Mr.  Field  not  come?"  I  observed.  "This  is  very 
strange.  Perhaps  he  is  ill !  Have  you  sent  to  his  rooms?  ' 

"  V  es,  sir.  1  ney  said  he  lett  home  more  than  two  hours 
ago." 

"  Very  strange." 

"Ah,  here  he  comes,  sir!" 

At  that  minute  Field  came  in,  looking  pale  and  nervous. 
Despite  his  palor,  he  was  evidently  very  warm,  for  he  was 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face. 

"Come  into  my  office,  John,"  I  said.  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you  at  once." 

He  followed  me  in  and  shut  the  door. 

"  Now,  what's  the  matter,  John?  " 

"  1  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Winslow.  but  I  have  lost  the  key 
of  the  sate." 

"  Are  you  sure?    You  may  have  mislaid  it." 

"  No,  sir.  1  am  sure.  1  have  been  to  the  agents  who 
had  the  safe  made  for  us.  The  manufactory,  you  know, 
is  in  Baltimore.  They  will  send  for  a  workman  to  come 
on  at  once;  but  they  are  afraid  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  lock  picked,  as  they  don't  think  the  pattern  of 
the  key  has  been  kept.  If  not,  he  may  be  able  to  get  it 
open  by  Monday;  but  it  may  be  a  long  job." 

"This  ;y  a  bad  business,  John.  What  makes  you  so 
sure  you  have  lost  the  key?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth; 
but  as  a  lady  is  quite  innocently  mixed  up  in  it,  I  know 
you  will  keep  my  secret." 

"  Go  ahead,  John." 

"  Some  years  ago  1  was  very  friendly  with  a  young  lady 
here.  1  don't  thmk  either  ot  us  was  really  in  love  with 
the  other,  but  we  were  the  best  of  friends.  However,  my 
position  was  not  then  good  enough  to  let  me  think  of 
marrying.  A  rich  man  came  along,  proposed  and  was 
accepted.  1  have  kept  up  my  acquaintance  with  the 
lady  and  her  husband,  and  had  no  reason  to  think  I  was 
not  a  welcome  guest.  It  seems,  however,  thatol  late  the 
husband  has  become  morbidly  jealous,  and  has  selected 
me  tor  the  object  of  his  special  aversion.  He  has  even 
told  his  wife  not  to  receive  me.  I  knew  nothing  of  this; 
and  last  evening  1  called  at  the  house.  The  night  was 
unusually  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  and,  as  1  left  the 
restaurant  where  I  had  been  dining,  I  put  my  coat  over 

my  arm.    On  inquiring  if  Mrs.  was  at  home,  the 

servant  said  she  would  see.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  this 
answer,  tor  I  noticed  that  there  were  two  or  three  coats 
and  hats  on  the  rack,  and  I  fancied  there  were  visitors 
up-stairs — the  parlors  are  on  the  second  floor,  the  dining- 
room  and  library  on  the  first.    The  servant  returned  in  a 

minute  and  said  Mrs.          would  see  me.    1  hung  up 

my  coat  and  hat,  and  ascended  to  the  parlors.  Mrs. 
  seemed  glad  to  see  me ;  but  I  soon  noticed  an  em- 
barrassment in  her  manner,  and  we  were  old  enough 
friends  tor  me  to  venture  to  ask  if  anything  was  the  mat- 
ter. She  would  not  confess  at  first,  but  finally  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  told  me  that  her  husband  had  lately  be- 
come most  unreasonably  jealous,  and  had  ordered  her  to 
forbid  me  the  house.  She  had  not  done  so  because  she 
had  naturally  shrunk  from  placing  herself  in  such  an  un- 
pleasant position.  1  assured  her  of  my  sympathy,  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  the  interruption  of  a  pleasant 
iriendship,  and  endeavored  to  console  her  as  well  as  I 
was  able.  While  we  were  talking  we  heard  the  door 
opened,  and  immediately  after  the  sound  of  two  men's 
voices  in  the  hall. 

"'That  is  my  husband,' cried  Mrs.  .starting  up 

in  absolute  fear.    '  What  shall  I  do?  ' 

"'Tell the  truth,  of  course,' I  answered.  'Say  that 
you  had  not  seen  me  before  to  tell  me  not  to  come ;  but 
that  you  have  just  done  so.'  I 

"  '  He  won't  believe  me.' 

"  '  Why?' 

"  '  Because  he  told  me  to  write  to  you  not  to  come.' 

'"Well?* 

"  '  I  said  I  had.' 

" '  That's  awkward.' 

"  The  noise  of  a  door  being  shut  was  heard. 

"  '  There  !  '  she  exclaimed,  '  he  has  gone  into  the  din- 
ing-room. Probably  he  has  some  club  friend  with  him. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  go  away  quietly.' 


"  '  But  it  will  look  so  bad  if  I  should  meet  him.  It  is 
much  better  to  face  the  matter  boldly.' 

"  'You  don't  know  how  violent  he  is.  For  my  sake, 
John,  go.' 

"It  was  the  first  time  in  years  she  had  called  me 
'  John.'  There  was  no  resistng  that,  Mr.  Winslow.  I 
went!  I  stole  down-stairs  quietly,  took  my  coat  and  hat, 
and  without  making  any  noise  opened  the  hall  door, 
closed  it  equally  noiselessly,  and  was  safe  in  the  street. 
1  went  straight  home,  slept  soundly,  and  was  just  starting 
to  come  down  here,  when  I  found  that  the  overcoat  I 
had  taken  was  not  mine.  It  was  so  like  that  any  one 
might  have  mistaken  it  in  a  hurry.  In  the  one  I  left  were 
my  keys,  and  among  them  was  the  key  of  the  safe." 

"Was  there  anything  in  the  pockets  of  the  coat  you 
took  ?  " 

"  Only  one  letter  addressed  to  the  husband." 
"  Then  it  was  his?  " 
"  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 
"  What  were  in  your  own  pockets?  " 
"Some  money — about  five  dollars — and  the  keys." 
"  Nothing  else?  " 

"Nothing.  I  had  only  put  the  keys  there  that  even- 
ing, because  I  had  found  a  hole  in  the  pocket  where  I 
usually  keep  them." 

"There  was  no  letter  or  card  that  would  reveal  your 
name  ? " 

"No." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 
"  Positive." 

"  No  tailor's  name  under  the  collar?" 
"  No." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  house  and  get  one  of  the 
servants  to  change  the  coats?  " 

"  He  is  a  very  early  riser.  It  was  fifty  to  one  he  had 
gone  out.  Besides,  1  didn't  know  if  the  servants  were  to 
be  trusted." 

"  Perhaps  you  did  right.  It's  very  annoying.  I  don't 
believe  the  safe  can  be  opened  under  two  or  three  days, 
unless  it  is  blown  up." 

"  I  will  pay  all  tlie  expense,  sir." 

"Oh,  hang  the  expense!    That  doesn't  worry  me. 
You'll  have  to  tell  me  who  the  people  are." 
"  Why,  sir?  " 

"  I  may  hit  on  a  way  of  getting  those  keys." 

"But  you  know  them  both,  sir;  and,  awkward  as  the 
matter  looks,  I  assure  you  the  lady  is  above  the  faintest 
shadow  of  reproach  " 

"  I  understand  all  that,  John.  You  know  you  can 
rely  on  me." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  Mrs.  Sinclair!  " 

I  gave  an  involuntary  whistle.  I  had  not  thought  that 
quite  such  intimate  friends  of  mind  were  concerned. 
Mrs.  Sinclair  I  had  known  from  her  childhood,  and  Sin- 
clair belonged  to  the  same  club  that  I  did.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  of  his  jealousy,  for  I  always 
thought  him  a  trifle  inclined  to  flirt. 

"John,"  said  I,  alter  turning  the  matter  over  in  my 
mind,  "  you'd  better  tell  the  clerks  that  you  have  mislaid 
the  key  of  the  safe,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  letters  have 
been  answered  they  can  close  up  for  the  day.  When  they 
have  gone,  pack  your  valise,  go  to  Chicago,  and  see  what 
you  can  do  in  that  matter  of  Wright  &  Warren.  Stay 
there  till  I  write  or  telegraph  you  to  come  back.  Stop  at 
the  Pacific,  and  send  for  any  money  you  want.  Will  you 
draw  some  now  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir.  I  have  plenty  for  a  couple  of 
weeks." 

"  Very  well.    Now  let  us  attend  to  the  letters." 
It  was  about  an  hour  later  that  John  came  into  my 
room. 

"  They  have  all  gone,  sir.    I  may  as  well  get  off  now." 

"  Yes,  John.  You  have  been  working  hard  lately. 
Enjoy  your  holiday  as  much  as  you  can,  and  leave  me  to 
try  and  do  my  best  for  you." 

"  I  am  very  grateful,  sir,  and  1 — r-" 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said,  cutting  him  short,  for  I  hate 
people  to  thank  me;  "  be  off  with  you." 

"Good-bye,  sir ! " 

"  Good-bye,  John !  Oh,  by  the  way,  where  is  Sinclair's 
overcoat?  " 
"At  my  place." 

"  Well,  before  you  go,  burn  it,  tear  it  up,  destroy  it 
somehow." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

I  sat  for  some  little  time  meditating  how  to  get  posses- 
sion of  John's  overcoat,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  keys.  A 
dozen  different  plans  suggested  themselves,  but  there  was 
too  much  risk  in  all  of  them. 

The  porter  knocked  at  my  door.  All  the  clerks  had 
gone,  and  he  was  only  waiting  my  departure,  to  shut  up 
the  office. 

"  What  is  it,  William?" 

"  Please,  sir,  there's  a  lady  at  the  door,  in  a  carriage, 
as  wants  to  see  Mr.  Field." 
"A  lady!" 

"  Yes,  sir.  A  real  swell,  sir.  Yaller  hair,  and  brown 
hair  coat,  and  black  and  white  hair  trimmings,  sir." 

"  Did  you  say  Mr.  Field  had  gone?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  didn't  know  as  he  mightn't  be  coming 
back.    She's  a-waiting  down  there  to  know." 

"  Did  she  give  any  name?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  I'll  go  down  and  see  her  myself."  I  had 
little  doubt  that  the  lady  was  Mrs.  Sinclair.  William 
looked  at  me  a  bit  suspiciously,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  not 
going  to  do  the  right  thing  by  Field.  Of  course,  I  could 
not  take  any  notice  of  a  look,  and,  besides,  William  was 
to  be  excused ;  it  was  not  once  a  year  that  a  lady — always 
excepting  collectors  for  charities— entered  my  office. 

When  I  got  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  I  saw  that  my 
surmise  was  correct.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  there,  endeavor- 
ing to  get  as  far  into  the  corner  as  possible. 

"  Mrs.  Sinclair,"  I  said. 

She  gave  a  little  scream.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Winslow,  I — I — 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Field." 

"1  know;  that;  but  I  thought  that  in  his  absence  I 
might  be  of  use.    Would  you  mind  coming  up-stairs?"  I 


"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Really,  it's  of  no  consequence. 
I  only  wanted  to  hear  how  his  sister  was.  You  know  his 
sister,  of  course,  Mr.  Winslow  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am ;  I  never  knew  he  had  one.  I  really  think 
you  had  better  come  into  my  office  for  a  few  minujps." 
She  reluctantly  got  out,  and  came  up-stairs. 
"  Mrs.  Sinclair, '  1  said,  when  I  had  got  her  comfort- 
ably seated,  and  offered  her  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  cracker, 
"  Mr.  Field  told  me  something  about  what  occurred  last 
night." 
"Oh,  the  wretch!" 

"No,  not  a  wretch  at  all.  He  was  forced  to  do  so. 
You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  your  secret  is  safe 
with  me." 

"  But  there  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Winslow.  I  assure  you  I 
have  never  said  a  word  to  him,  or  he  to  me,  that  my  hus- 
band could  have  objected  to ;  but  " 

"  I  understand  perfectly;  but,  as  I  said,  he  was  forced 
to  tell  me.  You  don't  know  the  full  extent  of  the  trou- 
ble." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"When  he  left  your  house  in  such  a  hurry,  he  took 
one  of  your  husband's  coats  in  mistake  for  his  own.  In 
the  one  he  left  were  all  his  keys,  including  that  of  my 
safe,  which  I  don't  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  get  opened 
in  a  week." 

"  Never  mind  about  the  safe.    Were  there  any  letters 

in  the  pockets? " 
"  No." 

"  Nothing  to  give  a  clew  to  the  ownership?" 
"  Nothing." 

"  So  far  we  are  safe,  then." 

"  Yes;  it  may  all  come  right;  don't  be  frightened.  Go 
straight  home,  get  the  coat,  and  send  it  to  me  here.  I'll 

wait." 

"  It's  no  use  !    It's  too  late ! " 
"  Too  late ! 

"  Yes ;  I'm  ruined  !    My  first  fears  are  confirmed.  Mr. 
Sinclair  put  on  that  coat  and  went  out  three  hours  ago  !  " 
"The  devil!    Hum.    Pray  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Sinclair." 
"  He  said  he  was  coming  back  in  half  an  hour;  that 
he  was  only  going  for  a  stroll.    He  has  found  out  every- 
thing.   Oh  !  oh  !  oh!  " 
"  Don't  give  way,  Mrs.  Sinclair." 
"  I  suspected  it.    It  was  that  brought  me  here.  .  I  was 
in  the  hall  when  he  went  out.    I  helped  him  to  put  that 
coat  on.    It  was  very  like  his;  but  I  fancied  I  saw  a  dif- 
ference.    There  was  something  strange  about  him,  too. 
Now  I  am  sure  he  noticed  the  change,  but  wouldn't  be- 
tray himself.    Oh,  he  will  take  a  fearful  revenge!  Per- 
haps he  will  kill  us  both  !" 

"  Pray  don't  think  of  anything  so  absurd,  Mrs.  Sinclair. 
Take  a  little  more  sherry;  it  will  give  you  courage." 

My  sherry  is  very  good.  I  import  it  myself.  This  is 
not  an  advertisement,  for  I  don't  sell  the  kind  I  drink.  I 
can't  get  much  of  it,  and  I  don't  believe  many  would  care 
to  pay  what  it  costs.  Despite  Mrs.  Sinclair's  excitement, 
she  was  not  insensible  to  its  flavor  and  effects. 

"  He  did  not  return,"  she  began  again,  though  a  little 
more  calmly.  "  Perhaps  he  has  met  John — Mr.  Field. 
Oh,  where  is  he?  " 

"  On  his  way  to  Chicago  by  this  time.    I  thought  it 
best  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  the  present,  though  I 
don't  believe  there  is  the  least  danger.    Can  you  rely  on 
the  discretion  of  the  servant  who  let  him  in  last  night?" 
"Oh,  implicitly.    She  is  devoted  to  me." 
"  But  the  other  servants?  " 

"  Don't  know  anything  about  his  having  been  there." 
"Then  take  my  advice.  Go  straight  back  home,  and 
bear  yourself  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  When  Mr. 
Sinclair  returns,  try  not  to  reveal  any  anxiety;  let  him  do 
any  talking  he  wants  to,  but  don't  say  anything  till  he 
has  quite  finished,  and  then,  the  less  you  say  the  better. 
You  have  no  idea,  Mr.  Sinclair,  how  much  trouble  might 
be  avoided  if  people  would  only  be  silent  till  they  have 
an  object  in  speaking." 

I  took  her  to  the  carriage,  and  after  again  trying  to  re- 
assure her  in  every  way  I  could  think  of,  I  saw  her  driven 
off.  Then  I  once  more  ascended  to  the  office,  took  a 
little  more  sherry  as  a  fortifier,  and  made  William's  heart 
glad  by  an  early  departure. 

After  mature  deliberation,  I  decided  that  I  must  man- 
age to  see  Sinclair,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  he 
had  done  or  what  he  proposed  to  do.  If  there  was  any 
possible  way  of  getting  possession  of  my  safe-key  I  must 
take  it.  I  did  not  at  all  relish  having  workmen  in  the 
office  tinkering  at  the  safe  for  two  or  three  days.  Besides, 
there  was  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  get  at  the 
books,  and  the  bad  example  of  carelessness  which  would 
be  set  to  the  clerks.  I  swore  that  if  I  did  get  back  the 
key  I  would  have  some  duplicates  made,  and  keep  them 
in  my  box  in  the  Deposit  Company's  vault.  On  the  off 
chance  of  Sinclair's  turning  up  at  the  club  during  the 
afternoon,  I  went  there.  My  surprise  and  pleasure  were 
great  at  seeing  him  standing  before  the  fire-place  in  the 
first  room  I  entered.  He  greeted  me  with  these  words : 
"Ah,  Winslow!  The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see.  I 
should  have  come  to  your  office,  but  I  thought  you  would 
be  very  busy,  and  I  expected  you  would  look  in  here.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  particularly." 

"  He  knows  all,"  I  said  to  myself;  but,  true  to  the 
policy  I  had  laid  out  for  Mrs.  Sinclair,  1  said,  as  coolly 
as  I  could : 

"All  right.    I  am  at  your  service.    What  is  it?" 
"  I  can't  tell  you  here.     We  must  get  somewhere 
quietly." 

His  manner  was  nervous  and  excited,  and  I  began  to 
feel  rather  apprehensive. 

"  Well,  come  into  the  library;  we  are  sure  not  to  be 
disturbed  there." 

Our  club  has  a  large  membership.  The  morning  room, 
and  the  billiard  and  card  and  feeding  rooms  are  nearly 
always  well  filled;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  don't  seem 
to  appreciate  the  delights  of  our  library.  One  can  be  as 
solitary  there  as  on  the  desolate  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  when  I  had  comfortably  en- 
sconsced  myself  in  an  arm-chair,  while  he  was  wandering 
restlessly  up  and  down  the  room. 
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"See  here,  Wfnslow;  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  in 
confidence." 
"  Of  course." 

"  You've  had  considerable  experience,  and  have  pulled 
two  or  three  of  the  boys  out  of  nasty  scraiws." 
"  Well?" 

"I'm  in  a  scrape  now,  and  I  want  you  to  advise  me." 
"  I'll  do  what  I  can." 

"  Thank  you.  Now,  you  know  I've  been  married  three 
or  four  years,  and  I'm  awfully  fond  of  my  wife ;  but  she  is 
apt  to  be,  sometimes,  unreasonably  jealous." 

"Indeed!  I  shouldn't  have  suspected  it.  Of  course, 
you  don't  give  her  any  cause?" 

"Why,  certainly  not.  But  there's  a  lady  I've  met — a 
widow ;  she's  been  at  our  house — and  I  rather  like  her, 
because  she's  bright  and  lively.  Of  course,  because  I 
like  her,  my  wife  doesn't,  and  rather  cuts  up  when  she 
hears  I've  called  on  her.  Now,  I've  only  been  to  see  the 
widow — I  needn't  mention  her  name — two  or  three  times 
lately,  but  I  haven't  told  Mrs.  Sinclair  anything  about  it. 
Not,  you  know,  that  there's  the  slightest  harm ;  she's  a 
perfect  lady,  and  neither  of  us  has  ever  said  to  the  other 
a  word  my  wife  might  not  have  heard." 

"  I  quite  understand  that." 

"  I  called  there  last  night  and  spent  an  hour ;  not  more. 
The  widow  said  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  she  was  a  little  uneasy.  She  complained  that  she 
had  been  very  dull,  and  that  nobody  had  been  to  see  her 
for  a  long  time.  When  I  came  away  I  put  on  my  coat, 
which  I  had  left  in  the  hall — she  lives  in  her  own  house — 
and  went  straight  home.  I  met  a  friend  on  the  way,  and 
took  him  in  to  have  a  smoke.  This  morning,  when  I 
went  to  put  on  my  coat — I  have  two  or  three,  but  that 
one  was  just  the  weight  for  this  weather — I  saw  that, 
though  it  was  very  like  mine,  it  was  not  mine.  My  wife 
was  with  me,  and  I'm  half  afraid' she  noticed  it.  I  saw 
her  looking  at  it  closely  once  or  twice.  I  pretended  not 
to  see  her.  When  I  got  out,  and  well  round  the  corner, 
I  looked  in  the  pockets.  There  was  a  big  bunch  of  keys. 
One  seems  to  be  the  key  of  a  large  safe." 

"  Was  there  nothing  else?" 

"No." 

"  No  card  or  name  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  the  keys."  . 

The  old  rascal  would  not  own  to  the  money.  I  deter- 
mined to  pay  him.  for  his  meanness. 

"Well,  Sinclair,  what  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"  I  can  only  see  one  thing.  The  widow  was  deceiving 
me.  She  had  some  one  there.  He  slipped  away  in  my 
coat." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  take  it  back  to  her,  and  ask  for 
yours? " 

"And  let  her  know  how  I  found  her  out?  I  could 
scarcely  do  that." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do? " 

"Advise  me  what  to  do  about  the  coat  and  keys.  I 
daren't  go  home  again  in  that  coat.  I  don't  like  to  throw 
the  keys  away.  They  may  be  advertised  for,  and  the  loss 
will  probably  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  Still,  I  couldn't  be 
known  in  the  matter,  even  if  I  did  see  them  advertised 
for." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Sinclair.  I  don't  like  being 
mixed  up  in  these  affairs;  but,  to  oblige  you,  I'll  take 
care  of  those  keys  till  they're  advertised  for,  and  manage 
to  get  them  back  to  the  owner  without  your  name  being 
mentioned." 

"  Winslow,  you're  a  brick  !  That's  the  very  thing  I  want- 
ed you  to  do.    Here  are  the  keys.    But  about  the  coat?  " 

"  You  must  destroy  that  at  once,  or  give  it  away  to 
some  beggar." 

"  I'll  give  it  to  the  first  beggar  we  meet.  It's  not  cold 
now ;  I  can  go  home  without  it.  And  I'll  drop  in  at  the 
tailor's  and  order  another." 

"  Look  here,  Sinclair,  I  want  a  new  coat.  Suppose 
you  stand  me  one  for  my  services? " 

This  was  how  I  got  even  with  him  for  the  five  dollars. 

"  With  the  greatest  of  pleasure;  come  along  with  me." 

"All  right.  But  I  say,  Sinclair,  I  think  you  had  better 
give  up  the  widow  and  devote  yourself  a  little  more  to 
your  wife.    Try  and  make  things  more  pleasant  at  home." 

"  I  will,  my  boy." 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  rid  of  Sinclair  I  sent  a  note  to 
his  wife,  saying  all  was  right,  and  a  telegram  to  Albany,  to 
be  delivered  to  John  when  his  train  reached  there.  The 
overcoat  I  ordered  cost  Sinclair  sixty-five  dollars.  He 
was  apprehensive  that  his  wife  would  be  unpleasantly  curi- 
ous as  to  how,  when  and  where  he  lost  his  old  coat;  but 
he  .told  me  afterward  that,  singularly  enough,  she  never 
questioned  him  on  the  subject. — Julian  Magnus. 


COME  TO  THESE  SCENES  OF  PEACE. 


Come  to  these  scenes  of  peace, 
Where,  to  rivers  murmuring, 
The  sweet  birds  all  the  summer  sing; 
Where  cares  and  toil  and  sadness  cease. 
Stranger,  does  thy  heart  deplore 
Friends  whom  thou  wilt  see  no  more? 
Does  thy  wounded  spirit  prove 
Pangs  of  hopeless,  severed  love? 
Thee  the  stream  that  gushes  clear, 
Thee  the  birds  that  carol  near, 
Shall  sooth,  as  silent  thou  dost  lie 
And  dream  of  their  wild  lullaby; 
Come  to  bless  these  scenes  of  peace, 
Where  cares  and  toil  and  sadness  cease. 

William  Lisle  Bowles. 


The  prefix  Chin  in  a  name— as  Chin  Lan  Pin,  of 
China,  or  Chin  Yun  Chuen,  of  Corea— is  simply  a 
title,  denoting,  as  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  say,  a  great  ora- 
tor. 


A  Boston  clergyman  preached  last  Sunday  on  the 
I  Roller-Rink  Curse."  This  is  the  first  information  we 
have  received  that  a  man  was  expected  to  use  any  set 
form  of  words  when  he  connected  with  the  floor. 


SPIRITUAL  COMPANIONSHIP. 


Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  In;  near  us — at  our  side? 

Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide? 
No  inner  vilencss  that  we  dread.-' 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  reverence  lor  hi>  blame. 
See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame, 

And  I  be  lessened  in  his  love? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue! 

Shall  love  M  blamed  for  want  ol  (aith? 

There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death: 
The  dead  shall  look  me  through  and  through. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall. 

Ye  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 

With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 
To  make  allowance  for  us  all.  Walter  Scott. 


"  What  do  you  say,  Brown — will  you  do  it? " 

Brown's  eyes  had  lighted  up,  and  he  had  straightened 
his  shoulders  instinc  tively  as  the  capitalist  had  briefly  set 
forth  the  possible  contrasts  in  these  two  lines  of  life.  But 
when  the  question  was  put  direct  he  hesitated,  shuffled 
with  his  feet  uneasily,  and  at  length  managed  to  say : 

"  Well,  sor,  it's  kind  o'  suddin  like.  I'd  like  to  talk  it 
over  wid  Margaret,  sor,  before  giving  an  answer.  It's  very 
good  o'  you,  sor,  all  the  same.' 

"  That's  all  right,  Brown.  Talk  it  over  as  much  as  you 
like  till  the  wedding  day,  and  then  let  me  know  your  de- 
cision. The  thousand  dollars  shall  be  ready  for  you  the 
day  you  start  for  the  West." 

The  wedding  day  came,  and  Margaret  and  her  beau 
waited  on  their  would-be  benefactor,  and,  with  some 
shamefacedness,  made  known  their  determination  to  stay 
in  the  city. 


A  BIT  OF  REAL  LIFE 


The  capitalist  was  sitting  in  his  library  after  dinner, 
having  retired  to  that  comfortable  apartment  to  enjoy  the 
cigar  with  which  he  would  not  profane  the  drawing-room 
atmosphere.  To  him  presently  came  his  wife — a  pleasant, 
matronly  woman  not  far  from  his  own*  age,  and  hand- 
somely dressed,  as  became  the  wife  of  a  millionaire. 
There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  this  couple. 
They  were  simply  rich  Americans — quiet,  unpretentious 
people,  who  lived  handsomely,  went  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  endeavored  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a  common- 
sense  way. 

They  were  on  excellent  terms  with  each  other,  being  of 
domestic  tastes,  and  neither  had  ever  contemplated  pro- 
ceedings for  divorce.  In  short,  they  were,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  being  somewhat  richer  than  the  average, 
very  creditable  spec  imens  of  the  great  majority  of  well-to- 
do  Americans  who  do  not  get  into  the  newspapers. 

The  capitalist  laid  down  his  paper  as  the  lady  entered. 
Really,  to  judge  from  his  eyes,  one  would  have  said  he 
was  rather  glad  to  see  her.  As  for  her,  she  evidently  had 
"  something  on  her  mind,"  and  her  husband  for  the  time 
being  was  of  secondary  importance. 

Sitting  down,  she  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  fire.  "John," 
she  said,  "  I  am  troubled  about  Margaret." 

"So  am  I,"  said  John.  "  Was  thinking  about  her  to- 
day." 

"  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  make  her  life 
pleasanter  than  it  promises  to  be  after  she  is  married?" 

"  Well — yes,  I  think  there  is,"  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
detail  a  plan  which  so  thoroughly  coincided  with  his 
wife's  views  that  she  actually — forty-five  as  she  was — went 
over  to  him  and  kissed  him. 

"That's  a  good  boy !"  she  said.  "  Margaret's  '  man  ' 
must  soon  be  here  for  his  usual  evening  visit.  I'll  give 
orders  to  have  him  brought  up,  and  you  can  talk  to  him." 

After  giving  the  necessary  directions,  she  wen*  back  to 
the  sitting-room.  Presently  a  heavy  tread  was  heard  in  the 
passage  way,  and  a  big,  sturdy  man  was  ushered  into  the 
library  by  an  exceptionally  neat  and  trusty-looking  maid. 

The  capitalist  rose  and  shook  hands  with  his  somewhat 
abashed  visitor.  "  Thank  you,  Margaret,"  he  said  to  the 
woman,  "  I'll  ring  presently.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Brown.  You  may  shut  the  door,  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  interrupted." 

Margaret  blushingly  retired,  wondering  greatly  in  her 
honest  heart  what  the  "  business"  might  be,  and  resolv- 
ing that  she  would  make  Tom  tell  her  directly  the  inter- 
view was  over. 

"  Well,  Brown,"  began  the  capitalist,  after  giving  his 
•visitor  a  chair,  on  which  he  sat  as  if-it  were  the  most  un- 
comfortable piece  of  furniture  in  existence — "well, 
Brown,  you  know  Margaret  has  been  with  us  now  going 
on  fifteen  years,  and  though  we  are  very  sorry  to  part  with 
her,  we  are  glad  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  who  will 
make  her  a  good  husband.  I  don't  doubt  you  are  that 
kind  of  a  man ;  but  being  a  good  husband  isn't  ev  erything. 
You  want  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  make  a  good  home 
for  you  both  to  pass  a  comfortable  old  age  in.  Now, 
you're  a  bricklayer,  I  believe.  I  don't  suppose  you  get 
more  than  three  dollars  a  day,  and  that  only  in  busy  times. 
Margaret  says  you  have  rented  rooms  in  a  tenement  house 
in  Avenue  A. 

"That's  all  right,  and  I  don't  doubt  you  will  be  very 
happy  there  for  awhile,  but  five  years  hence  perhaps  there 
will  be  three  or  four  children,  and  you  will  still  be  earn- 
ing three  dollars  a  day  a  part  of  the  time  and  nothing  at 
all  the  rest.  You  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  laboring 
man  all  your  days.  I  ler  life  and  your  life  will  be  spent  in  a 
crowded  tenement ;  your  children  will  at  best  have  but  a 
poor  chance  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  they  will  have  no 
end  of  chances  to  fall,  no  matter  whether  they  are  boys 
or  girls. 

"  Now,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  show  to  do  better — to 
become  a  leading  man  in  the  town,  and  to  have  a  good 
home  of  your  own  instead  of  paying  rent  in  a  tenement; 
to  have  fresh  air  to  breathe,  and  opportunities,  if  you  are 
industrious  and  enterprising,  to  make  a  fortune.  1  will 
give  you  and  Margaret  cine  thousand  dollars  if"— the 
capitalist  paused,  and  Brown  looked  up  amazed;  he  had 
never  thought  of  owning  so  much  money  at  once,  and  the 
idea  dazzled  him — "  if  you  will  go  out  W  est  to  a  place  that 
I  know  of,  and  build  yourself  a  house  and  get  a  quarter- 
section  of  land. 

"There  is  plenty  of  work  for  good  bricklayers  there,  at 
higher  wages  than  you  can  get  here,  and  you  will  see  a 
hundred  ways  in  which  you  can  save,  and  make  invest- 
ments which  will  be  sure  to  yield  you  a  good  return. 

"Just  think  of  it.  Here,  a  crowded,  unhealthful  tene- 
ment; there,  a  house  of  your  own,  under  the  blue  sky. 
Here,  no  chance  to  do  better;  there,  almost  a  certainty, 
with  your  habits  and  character,  of  laying  by  a  comfort- 
able fortune.  Margaret  will  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  best 
men  in  town,  instead  of  perhaps  taking  in  washing  to  help 
•  along  when  you  are  out  of  work  here. 


The  conversation,  substantially  as  reported,  actually 
took  place  some  six  years  ago.  Since  then  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  have  moved  every  first  of  May  from  one  tenement 
to  another.  They  have  three  chrldren,  and  Mrs.  B.,  the 
neat  nursemaid  that  was,  is  earning  the  major  part  of  the 
household  revenues  by  taking  in  washing,  for  Brown, 
when  the  cares  of  married  life  began  to  weigh  upon  him, 
took  toward  politics  and  drink,  and  the  kids  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  bring  up  in  the  workhouse,  unless  some  most  un- 
foreseen interposition  of  Providence  keeps  them  out  of  it. 
New  York  Hour. 


REMARKABLE  BALLS. 


If  we  are  to  place  reliance  on  the  novelists  who  have 
described  the  secret  machinery  of  political  events  both 
in  France  and  Italy,  it  is  plain  that  from  very  early  days 
down  to  times  so  recent  as  that  of  the  second  French 
empire,  balls  and  the  making  of  history  are  to  be  closely 
associated.  There  is  at  least  one  ball,  however,  which 
has  an  indisputable  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical. 
We  refer  to  the  tragic  festival  at  which  Gustavus  III, 
King  of  Sweden,  was  killed  by  Captain  Ankarstrom. 
This  gloomy  event  took  place. at  a  masked  ball  held  in 
the  opera  house  March  16,  1702.  The  subject  is  one 
which  has  furnished  materials  for  the  operatic  librettist, 
and  two  well-known  operas,  one  by  Auber  and  one  by 
Verdi,  have  rendered  the  public  familiar  with  the  occur- 
rence. It  is  needless  to  observe,  however,  that  history 
has  been  a  trifle  perverted  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  lyric  stage.  Both  in  G  us  tare  and  Ballo  en 
Maschera,  love  is  made  the  pivot  on  which  the  tragedy" 
turns,  and  the  death  of  the  king  is  ascribed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  an  injured  lover  and  husband.  In  Verdi's 
beautiful  work  we  have,  indeed,  the  King  of  Sweden 
(under  the  stupid  disguise  of  "  Richard,  Dukeof  Boston  ") 
presented  as  a  perjured  friend  and  adulterer.  Captain 
Ankarstrom,  on  the  other  hand,  or  "  Count  Renato,"  as 
he  is  named  in  the  opera,  figures  as  a  manly  personage 
endowed  with  every  virtue,  whose  crime  positively  appeals 
to  sympathy.  Though,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory to  show  that  Gustavus  III  made  love  to  Captain 
Ankarstrom 's  wife,  or  that  the  assassination  of  the  King 
was  connected  with  anything  more  than  political  motives, 
it  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  Ankarstrom  showed  him- 
self most  eager  to  perform  the  foul  deed.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  three  other  conspirators,  Ribbings,  Horn  and 
Pechiin,  and  begged  hard  that  the  task  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  King's  life  might  be  committed  to  him.  The  rest, 
however,  insisted  upon  lots  being  drawn,  and  by  a  re- 
markable coincidence  it  fell  to  the  man  who  was  most 
anxious  for  the  work  to  accomplish  it.  That  Ankarstrom 
was  animated  by  some  powerful  reason  of  hatred  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  met  his  sub- 
sequent fate.  Though  publicly  flogged  on  three  success- 
ive days,  and  condemned  to  death,  he  bore  his  pun- 
ishment with  unflinching  courage  and  composure,  and 
mounted  the  scaffold  rejoicing. 

A  ball  less  terrible  as  regards  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  yet  quite  as  well  remembered,  is  that  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. This  gathering  took  place  at  Brussels,  in  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Royale  nearest  to  the  old  Port  de  Sc  haerbcek, 
and  was  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
though  presenting  on  that  occasion  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance knew,  alone,  of  the  merry  throng  assembled,  that 
the  scene  of  gaycty  which  he  was  beholding  would  be 
speedily  changed  for  one  of  fearful  carnage  and  strife  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  the  event  celebrated  in  verse  by  By- 
rons  is,  however,  so  familiar  to  all  that  more  than  the 
briefest  allusion  to  it  is  unnecessary.  In  the  gossiping 
pages  of  the  diary  of  Samuel  Pcpys  accounts  of  several 
remarkable  balls  are  to  be  found.  One  one  occasion  it 
seems  that  the  "  Merry  Monarch  "  startled  his  courtiers 
in  the  middle  of  their  dancing  by  bundling  Lady  Gerard, 
wife  of  Charles,  I  ,ord  ( ierard  of  Brandon,  out  of  the  room. 
The  lady,  it  appears,  had  displeased  the  sovereign  by 
speaking  ill  of  "my  Lady  Castlcmaine "  to  the  (,)ueen, 
and  provoked  in  consequence  a  passionate  outburst  of 
anger  on  his  part,  which  led  to  her  forcible  expulsion. 
Other  scandals  are  also  related  by  l'epys,  but  they  are  of 
so  gross  a  character  that  their  reproduction  in  these  col- 
umns would  not  be  decorous.  It  was  at  a  ball,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  that  Lord  Townsend  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
polc  proceeded  to  i>crsonal  abuse  and  seized  each  other 
by  the  collar.  Nlacaulay  tells  us  that  "the  women 
squalled,  and  the  men  .parted  <he  combatants."  By 
friendly  intervention  the  scandal  of  a  duel  between  cous- 
sins,  brothers-in-law,  old  friends  and  colleagues,  was  pre- 
vented, but  Lord  Townsend  after  this  naturally  declined 
to  form  part  of  Walpole's  ministry,  and  retired  to  repose 
among  his  trees  and  pictures  at  Rainham.  Among  balls 
attended  by  out-of-the-way  circumstances  is  to  be  in- 
cluded the  oal  masque  given  by  Anderson,  "  the  Wizard," 
at  Covent  Garden  Theater,  in  1856.  Scarcely  had  the 
I  ball  come  to  an  end  when  the  theater  was  discovered  to 
I  be  in  flames,  and  was  a  few  hours  later  completely  de- 
I  stroyed. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 


NUMHER  THREE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FEMALE  HOSPITAL. 

On  Stockton  street,  between  Sacramento  and  Clay, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Chinese 
quarter,  is  to  be  seen  a  large,  square  brick  building,  set 
within  an  inclosure,  and  decorated  with  airy  porches 
above  the  windows.  This  is  the  famous  old  "  Pioche 
House,"  as  it  is  called,  built  years  ago,  at  an  expense  of 
over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  the  eccentric  Frenchman 
of  that  name,  and  made  the  scene  of  many  a  brilliant 
gathering  and  festival ,  as  well  as  the  final  tragedy  when 
Pioche  committed  suicide. 

"  If  that  range  could  talk,"  said  a  lady,  as  she  exhibited 
the  interior  to  a  visitor,  "  it  could  tell  of  the  finest  dinners 
that  have  ever  been  cooked  in  this  state."  And  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  is  designed  tells  its  own  story.  It 
extends  across  the  entire  side  of  the  room  (equal  to  three 
common  ranges  in  size),  and  is  provided  with  many  curious 
arrangements  known  only  to  the  most  fantastic  cookery. 
Besides,  beautiful  tiles  of  blue  and  white  decorate  it. 

The  old  house  has  passed  through  a  checkered  exist- 
ence since  those  wonderful  times,  having  barely  escaped 
falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  penetrating  Chinese,  who 
would  have  found  in  its  spacious  halls  and  corriders,  and 
even  in  its  tunnel-like  wine-cellars  (guiltless  now  of  wine), 
away  beneath  the  street,  sufficient  space  to  stow  away 
hundreds  of  their  numbers.  As  it  is,  they  have  surround- 
ed it  upon  all  sides;  and  it  looks  as  if  it  was  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  it  shall  become  their  own. 

But  just  now  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
band  of  lady  workers — ladies  of  our  best  society,  who  de- 
vote much  of  their  time,  money  and  influence,  all  the 
year  round,  to  the  support  of  this  institution,  organized 
for  the  relief  of  hapless,  immoral  girls.  While  many  of 
these  unfortunates  are  from  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  yet 
there  are  others  of  a  higher  class,  who  feel  their  position 
bitterly.  Realizing  the  sufferings  and  temptations  of 
young  girls  thus  placed,  and  anxious  to  prevent  crime, 
these  ladies  have  united  to  carry  on  this  charitable  work, 
aided  by  private  subscription  alone.  The  following  is  the 
list  of  officers  and  directors: 

Trustees.  Charles  Crocker,  Alvinza  Hayward,  Frank 
M.  Pixley,  Covernor  G.  C.  Perkins,  and  H.  M.  Hecht. 

Lady  Af onagers.  President,  Anna  M.  Conkling ;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  I.  Hecht;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Green- 
baum ;  Secretary,  A.  E.  Hutchins;  Mrs.  Teresa  Fair, 
Mrs.  J.  Haley,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gilmore,  Mrs.  Paul  Morrill, 
Mrs.  J.  Bacon,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel. 

With  the  greatest  tenderness  they  receive  the  unfortu- 
nates, care  for  them  in  their  hour  ol  trial,  aid  them  in 
recovery,  and,  keeping  their  secret,  find  employment  for 
them,  in  which  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood.  No  charity  can  be  nobler,  for  it  is 
done  without  hope  of  reward— without  even  thanks  or 
gratitude  in  many  of  the  cases.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen 
girls  at  a  time  find  a  refuge  here  all  the  year  round. 
They  are  received  absolutely  free,  while  in  peculiar  cases 
private  rooms  are  set  apart,  during  the  occupancy  of 
which  the  inmates  are  lost  to  the  world,  and  they  return 
with  their  secret  buried  safe  with  the  matron.  The  girls 
are  of  all  nationalities,  but  mostly  Irish.  Few  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  no  Jewess  has  ever  applied  for  admission. 
The  great  majority  are  from  the  country,  victims  of  rustic 
ignorance  and  credulity. 

At  the  ladies'  annual  meeting  in  the  first  week  in 
March,  arose  the  usual  yearly  discussion.  Mrs.  Dr. 
Hutchins  read  her  report,  treating  of  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  contend  with,  and  expressing  womanly  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunates  under  their  care;  and  then,  in  her 
enthusiastic  manner,  she  said,  "And  now,  ladies,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  babies?  " 

This  is  the  yearly  discussion.  The  only  method  now 
convenient  or  possible  for  their  disposal,  is  to  take  them 
to  one  of  the  two  or  three  foundling  asylums  provided  for 
by  appropriations  from  the  state — which,  as  near  as  ascer- 
tained, is  merely  a  systemized  method  of  infanticide  ac- 
cording to  law.  Here  the  gentle  paregoric  is  the  great 
soother  of  all  their  baby  woes,  and  it  is  administered  with 
such  faithfulness  that  in  three  days  a  nice  plump  babe 
becomes  an  uncanny,  unrecognizable  little  lump  of  shriv- 
eled humanity.  Several  times  the  young  mothers  have 
yearned  after  their  babies,  and  on  going  to  reclaim  them 
have  found  them,  in  a  week's  time,  already  dead  or  dying. 

In  one  institution,  the  managers  seem  to  consider  that 
their  whole  duty  consists  in  having  the  bedspreads  im- 
maculately clean,  while  the  unhappy  little  wretch  of  a 
baby  is  pinned  in  tight  and  snug,  lying  helpless  and  hope- 
less, with  set  eyes,  just  like  a  wax  doll,  making  never  a 
sound,  and  sometimes  awaking  the  visitors'  agonized  pity 
by  passing  into  a  dying  condition  before  their  eyes.  But 
this  is  looked  upon  as  a  proper  state  of  things;  for  the 
nurse  in  charge,  serene  and  placid,  with  folded  hands, 
says,  piously,  "  It  is  God's  will.  It  is  much  better  that 
they  should  die."  Upon  the  wall  shines  out  the  appro- 
priate text :  "  When  thy  father  and  mother  forsake  thee, 
the  Lord  will  take  thee  up" — which  seems  to  be  the  sole 
motto  of  the  institution. 

At  another  the  system  is  not  so  perfectly  carried  out, 
an  occasional  cry  being  heard;  but,  although  provided 


for  by  an  appropriation  from  the  state,  yet  an  insufficient 
number  of  nurses  are  provided,  and  the  forlorn  little 
creatures,  without  a  tongue  to  tell  of  their  sufferings,  are 
hurried  off  out  of  existence. 

Toward  still  another  of  these  asylums  the  attention  of 
the  public  has  been  lately  turned,  because  of  the  traffic 
of  baby-selling  to  the  Chinese.  Some  people,  com- 
fortably seated  before  their  glowing  fires  and  reading 
their  morning  papers,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  just  as  well  that  the  Chinese  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  these  children,  because  two  of  them  died  soon  after 
being  reclaimed  from  their  foul  owners.  The  facts  in  the 
case  are  these :  The  two  little  creatures  were  already 
diseased,  and  so  terribly  under  the  influence  of  opium 
that  they  moaned  for  it  ceaselessly.  They  were  under 
the  care  of  the  Pacific  Dispensary  Hospital,  and  from 
Mrs.  Dr.  Field  I  learn  that  their  cases  were  hopeless. 

In  still  another  asylum  the  death  rate  is  so  high  that 
one  undertaker  has  taken  out  six  dead  babies  in  a  single 
night.  These  are  facts,  and  the  apathy  shown  by  the 
public  in  face  of  them  makes  one  wonder  if  we  really  are 
a  Christian  nation  after  all. 

The  incident  that  peculiar  circumstances  surround  the 
birth  of  these  children  is  no  reason  why  we  should  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  to  live.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  history  have  carried  the  bar  sinister. 
William  the  Conqueror  openly  proclaimed  himself 
William  the  Bastard.  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  won  the  greatest  naval 
battle  in  the  world— that  of  Lepanto.  All  the  families  of 
England  bearing  the  title  of  Fitz — for  instance,  Fitz 
Hugh,  Fitz  Herbert,  Fitz  Eustace — boldly  assumed  that 
title  in  acknowledgment  of  the  bar  sinister;  yet  they 
lived  on  happily,  and  founded  their  families  and  lived  it 
down.  Even  our  own  Henry  Stanley,  the  great  African 
explorer,  chose  to  adopt  his  name  from  a  kind  friend, 
having  no  real  right  to  any  other. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Mrs.  Hutchins  and  her  plaintive 
appeal,  "And  now,  ladies,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
our  babies?  You  know  that  there  is  no  decent  place  in 
the  whole  city  to  take  them,  and  that  Miss  Bird,  the  ma- 
tron, is  almost  wild  at  having  to  send  them  away,  when 
she  knows  that  if  we  had  the  space  and  the  money,  we 
could  at  least  save  half  of  them.  You  know  that  they 
are,  all  of  them,  the  healthiest,  finest  developed  babies 
that  ever  were.  Their  mothers  are  young  and  strong,  and 
they  have  every  chance  in  their  favor.  You  know  how 
perfectly  dreadful  it  is  to  take  them  to  these  places,  know- 
ing that  they  are  just  doomed  to  die.  Now  what  are  we 
going  to  do? 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  ladies  all  expressed 
themselves  as  anxious  to  establish  a  foundling  asylum  in 
connection  with  their  hospital  and  free  dispensary,  and 
have  the  mothers  keep  their  babies;  but— and  this  was  the 
end  of  it  all  for  the  present — how  could  they  attempt  it, 
cramped  as  they  were  already  in  carrying  on  the  work  in 
hand? 

If  one  thousand  dollars  could  be  raised,  they  would 
teel  justified  in  making  a  beginning;  but  what  would  be 
the  use  to  make  a  trial,  and  fail  in  three  months  time?  If 
they  commence,  they  wish  to  carry  it  on. 

Meanwhile,  the  pitiful  tale  was  told  of  one  young 
mother  who  was  wild  to  keep  her  baby.  The  matron  of 
the  institution  is  a  refined  and  beautiful-faced  woman,  a 
lover  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle  and  George  Eliot — one  who 
has  chosen  this  field  of  work  in  order  to  have  an  object  in 
life ;  and  she  had  given  the  girl  sufficient  from  her  own 
salary  to  board  the  baby  at  a  motherly  old  Irishwoman's. 
They  were  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  the  decision  of  the 
Board,  to  see  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  keeping  the  little 
thing.  The  mother  would  work  in  the  new  foundling 
asylum  for  the  privilege  of  caring  for  her  own  baby.  An- 
other story  was  of  a  Danish  girl  already  employed  in  the 
hospital,  to  help  her  in  the  effort  to  retain  her  chubby 
little  youngster,  whom  she  regards  not  as  a  curse,  but  as 
a  priceless  treasure. 

The  ladies  looked  at  one  another  and  sighed.  Why 
were  they  not  made  of  gold,  that  they  might  humor  these 
poor  pitiful  mothers,  whose  greatest  joy  was  to  be  permitted 
to  keep  their  children;  who  craved  as  an  inestimable 
privilege  that  which  is  gene/ally  considered  a  duty  of  the 
sternest  kind. 

One  of  the  stories  in  connection  with  the  Female  Hos- 
pital is  very  remarkable :  During  the  second  Carnival,  a 
baby  girl  from  this  institution  was  carried  down  to  enact 
the  part  of  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,"  which  she  did  very 
nicely,  receiving  the  name  of  "  Moses,"  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  mother  found  a  place  as  nurse  in  a  family  in 
the  country,  and  paid  the  good  old  Irishwoman  above 
mentioned,  from  her  wages,  for  caring  for  her  little  one. 
The  story  got  into  the  papers,  someway,  and  a  ranchman 
down  in  San  Diego  county  wrote  a  proposal  of  marriage 
to  the  mother,  offering  to  take  little  Moses  and  care  for 
her  like  a  father.  This  rather  peculiar  proposal  was  not 
regarded  seriously,  and  the  ranchman  came  up  to  the 
city  and  hunted  her  out.  Still  she  was  loth  to  accept, 
being  under  contract  to  fill  her  place  for  a  year,  and  not 
taking  much  fancy  to  the  stranger.  Completely  upset  by 
his  disappointment,  the  ranchman  returned  to  his  home, 
made  his  will  in  favor  of  little  Moses  and  her  mother,  and 
then  blew  out  his  brains. 

Alas  for  the  frivolity  of  woman  !   The  fact  that  she  was 


the  possessor  of  a  fine  ranch  turned  the  girl's  head.  She 
resolved  to  begin  life  anew.  She  returned  to  the  city, 
took  little  Moses  away  from  her  kind  foster-mother,  where 
she  was  thriving  splendidly,  pretending  that  she  way  going 
to  take  the  child  with  her;  but  instead  she  sent  it  to  one 
of  those  death-trap  asylums,  and  went  down  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  farm.  The  Irishwoman,  however,  had  be- 
come so  attached  to  the  child  that  she  began  to  make 
inquiries;  but  when  she  finally  got  the  clew  to  its  where- 
abouts the  little  thing  was  already  dead  and  buried.  As 
for  the  heartless  mother,  she  has  carried  things  with  a 
high  hand  ever  since. 

Among  the  many  sad  pictures  in  connection  with  baby 
asylums  is  one  which  stands  out  in  bright  relief— the 
baby's  home,  kept  by  the  good  old  Irishwoman.  She  is 
celebrated  for  her  tender,  motherly  care  of  babies,  of  all 
ages,  sizes,  and  conditions.  She  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  as  a  marvel  of  maternal  kindness,  and 
when  their  projects  are  definitely  determined  upon  it  is 
hoped  to  incorporate  her  with  their  scheme,  and  gain  her 
assistance  in  saving  these  children  from  being  drugged  to 
death. 

In  Germany  such  little  ones  are  looked  upon  as  "  chil- 
dren of  the  state,"  and  cared  for  with  something  of  a 
parental  authority.  While  we  in  America  are  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  parental  form  of  government,  yet  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  our  citizens  to  realize  this  condition  of 
affairs  here,  and  to  «id  these  ladies  in  trying  to  organize  a 
more  wholesome  if  not  more  Christian  system  of  treatment 
of  these  poor  little  babies,  upon  whom  life  is  thrust.  It 
would  be  far  more  humane,  indeed,  to  accept  them  and 
provide  for  them,  even  as  children  of  the  state. 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


MR.  NYE  TO  MR.  CLEVELAND. 


Just  previous  to  the  retirement  of  President  Arthur, 
Mr.  Bill  Nye  addressed  the .  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Grover  Cleveland : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  painful  duty  of  turning  over  to  you 
the  administration  of  the  United  States  and  the  key  to 
the  front  door  of  the  White  House  has  been  assigned  to 
me.  You  will  find  the  key  hanging  inside  the  storm- 
door,  and  the  cistern-pole  upstairs,  in  the  hay-mow  of  the 
barn. 

It  is  expected  that  you  will  make  such  changes  in  your 
Cabinet  and  other  furniture  as  you  may  see  fit.  The 
asparagus  bed,  however,  will  need  a  little  top-dressing  in 
the  spring,  and  you  can  do  as  you  see  fit  about  putting 
pillow-shams  on  the  pie-plant  bed.  In  your  attitude  to- 
ward foreign  powers  you  will,  of  course,  have  your  own 
ideas,  and  a  suggestion  from  me  at  this  time  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place.  Govern  the  people  with  a  firm  yet 
gentle  hand,  and  put  a  little  rat-poison  down  cellar  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good. 

I  have  made  a  great  many  suggestions  to  the  outgoing 
administration  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  that  of  the 
Sweet  By  and  By.  The  Indian,  I  may  say,  has  been  a 
great  source  of  annoyance  to  me,  several  of  their  number 
having  jumped  one  of  my  most  valuable  mining  claims 
on  White  river.  Still,  I  do  not  complain  of  that.  This 
mine,  however,  I  am  convinced  would  be  a  good  paying 
property  if  properly  worked ;  and  should  you  at  any  time 
wish  to  take  the  regular  army  and  such  other  help  as  you 
may  need  and  recapture  it  from  our  red  brother,  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  you  a  controlling  interest  in  it. 

You  will  observe,  on  taking  possession  of  the  adminis- 
tration, that  the  navy  is  a  little  bit  weather-beaten  and 
wormy.  I  would  suggest  that  it  be  newly  painted  in  the 
spring.  If  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  receive  a 
majority  of  the  suffrages  of  the  people  for  the  office  which 
you  now  hold,  I  should  have  painted  the  navy  red.  Still, 
that  need  not  influence  you  in  the  course  which  you  may 
see  fit  to  adopt. 

You  will  find  all  papers  in  their  appropriate  pigeon- 
holes, and  a  small  jar  of  cucumber  pickles  down  cellar, 
which  were  left  over,  and  to  which  you  will  be  perfectly 
welcome.  Take  these  pickles  and  use  them  as  if  they 
were  your  own. 

You  will  also  find  half  a  ton  of  coal  left  over,  and  an 
old  axe  in  the  woodshed,  which  a  man  from  Ohio  left  with 
us  to  have  ground.  Of  course,  you  do  not  make  a  business 
of  receiving  presents,  but  you  cannot  refuse  to  receive 
these  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  regard,  and  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  bribe. 

There  are  many  affairs  of  great  moment  which  I  have 
not  enumerated  in  this  brief  letter,  because  I  felt  some 
little  delicacy  and  timidity  about  appearing  to  be  at  all 
dictatorial  or  officious  about  a  matter  wherein  the  public 
might  charge  me  with  interference. 

I  hope  you  will  receive  the  foregoing  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and,  whatever  your  convictions  may  be  upon  great 
questions  of  national  interest,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
that  you  will  not  undertake  to  blow  out  the  gas  on  retiring, 
and  that  you  will  in  other  ways  realize  the  fond  anticipa- 
tions which  are  now  cherished  on  your  behalf  by  a  mighty 
people  whose  aggregated  eye  is  now  on  to  you. 

Bill  Nye. 

P.  S. — You  will  be  a  little  surprised,  no  doubt,  to  find 
no  soap  in  the  laundry  or  bath-rooms.  It  probably  got 
into  the  campaign  in  some  way,  and  was  absorbed. 


A  Boston  child  recently  choked  to  death  on  a  hickory- 
nut.  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  most  newspaper  readers  that 
chestnuts  are  not  equally  deadly. 


It  is  said  that  the  average  lobster  lives  six  years.  After 
that  he  is  made  into  salad. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT  AND  HER  CRITICS. 


BY  J.  D.  STEELL. 


Critics  of  George  Eliot's  books  who  have  written  be- 
fore and  since  her  death,  have  very  generally  fallen  into 
grave  error,  both  in  largely  mistaking  the  purpose  of  her 
works,  and  in  attaching  far  too  great  importance  to  her 
religious  views  in  the  consideration  of  her  published 
writings.  Her  own  opinion  of  this  class  of  critics  is  found 
expressed  in  a  private  letter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stewart 
Phelps,  of  Boston,  published  by  the  latter  since  the  death 
of  the  great  novelist.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  she  never 
read  critiques  of  her  books,  Mrs.  Lewes,  by  which  name 
George  Eliot  was  then  known  in  private  life — writes : 

I  cannot  imagine  any  edification  coming  to  a  writer  from  the 
sort  of  reviewing  which  consists  in  attributing  to  him  or  her  un- 
expressed opinions,  and  imagining  circumstances  which  may  be 
alleged  as  petty  motives  for  the  treatment  of  subjects  which 
ought  to  be  of  general  human  interest.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  ir- 
relevant to  say,  apropos  of  a  distinction  you  seem  to  make  be- 
tween my  earlier  and  later  works,  that,  though  I  trust  there  is 
some  growth  in  my  appreciation  of  others  and  in  my  self-distrust, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  regard 
our  life  since  I  wrote  my  first  fiction.  .Scenes  from  Clerical  Life. 
Any  apparent  change  of  spirit  must  be  due  to  something  of  which 
I  am  unconscious.  The  principles  which  are  at  the  root  of  my 
efforts  to  paint  Dinah  Morris  are  equally  at  the  root  of  my  effort 
to  paint  Mordecai. 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  aim  of  all  the  writings  she  gave 
to  the  public,  and  it  is  so  plainly  and  consistently  set  forth 
in  all  her  works  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  unprejudiced 
reader  could  mistake  it ;  yet  so  appreciative  an  admirer  as 
Mrs.  Phelps  seems  to  have  missed  its  perception.  That 
critics  should  persist  in  seeing  a  growing  hopelessness  and 
gloom  settling  on  her  mind,  and  should  attribute  it  to  her 
lack  of  faith  in  any  supernatural  power  in  the  universe, 
only  shows  how  great  an  influence  preconceived  ideas  can 
have  on  the  judgment. 

That  the  unsettling  of  her  early  faith  may  have  had 
some  effect  on  George  Eliot's  works,  by  influencing  in  a 
measure  her  habits  of  thought,  may  be  true;  but  that 
anything  of  this  is  perceptible  in  any  of  her  published 
writings  is  utterly  false.  The  writer  has  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  convince  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  of  her  life  that  the  author  of  Adam  Bede  and  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  was  not  a  Christian  Theist. 

Indeed,  in  the  light  thrown  on  the  early  bent  of  her 
mind,  as  shown  in  the  letters  given  in  her  biography  by 
Mr.  Cross,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  had  any  differ- 
ent theory  of  life,  even  if  she  had  always  held  the 
evangelical  faith,  which  she  at  one  time  carried  almost  to 
the  verge  of  fanaticism;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  she 
could  have  had  so  true  a  sympathy  with  the  highest  spir- 
itual developement  in  representatives  of  every  shade  of 
belief  had  she  been  trammeled  by  the  bonds  of  secta- 
rianism. 

Marion  Evans,  who  is  known  to  the  world  of  letters  as 
George  Eliot,  possessed  a  naturally  religious  nature.  Her 
early  life,  which  called  for  many  sacrifices,  impressed 
upon  her  mind  the  significance  of  the  cardinal  Christian 
doctrine  of  self-abnegation.  This  remained  always  the 
dominant  principle  of  her  life,  the  central  idea  of  her 
philosophy.  After  she  had  been  led,  through  the  reading 
of  the  works  of  modern  sceptical  writers,  to  renounce  all 
belief  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity,  and  even 
finally  the  slender  faith  of  the  Deist,  she  still  clung  all 
trie  more  strongly  to  this,  which  she  regarded  rightly  as 
the  great  essential  of  true  religious  character.  Her  ex- 
perience when,  on  abandoning  her  belief  in  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity,  she  refused  longer  to  accompany  her 
father  to  church — not  from  any  of  the  blatant  bitterness 
of  the  characteristic  infidel,  but  from  a  conscientious 
scorn  of  all  pretense,  causing  for  a  time  a  breech  between 
parent  and  child,  for  which  she  long  reproached  herself— 
probably  influenced  to  a  great  degree  her  after  treatment 
of  those  whose  opinions  differed  greatly  from  her  own. 
So  when,  through  the  instrumentality  of  appreciative 
friends,  she  discovered  that  she  possessed  the  power  of 
appealing  to  the  public  through  the  ever-popular  medium 
of  fiction,  she  asked  herself  the  question  :  "  Can  I  not, 
without  in  any  way  arousing  the  prejudice  of  those  whose 
speculative  views  differ  most  widely  from  mine,  give  im- 
pulse through  my  books  to  the  growth  among  the  masses 
of  those  ethical  principles  which  are  the  source  of  the 
highest  possible  good  to  the  race? "  This  she  always  en- 
deavored to  do;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  conviction  that 
her  usefulness  as  a  public  teacher  might  be  impared  if  her 
private  religious  views  were  generally  known,  may  have 
influenced  her  largely  in  vailing  her  identity  under  a  nom 
de  plume.  If  so,  she  showed  wisdom  in  this,  as  ever 
since  the  facts  of  her  life  have  been  made  public,  assininc 
critics  have  insisted  on  reading  between  the  lines  of  her 
works  those  individual  sentiments  which  she  at  all  times 
studiously  excluded  from  them. 

Believing  most  implicitly  that  the  source  of  the  highest 
happiness  to  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  greatest  good 
to  the  race,  lay  in  disregard  of  self  and  devotion  to  our 
fellows,  George  Eliot  was  ready  to  pay  homage  to  all 
those  noble  souls  who  had  attempted  to  make  this  ideal 
the  motive  of  their  lives,  no  matter  from  what  source  the 
impulse  may  have  come.  In  Catholic  monk,  Methodist 
exhorter,  Baptist  preacher,  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  fanatical  Jew,  if  religious  faith  formulated 
itself  not  in  the  mere  holding  of  a  stated  creed,  but  in  a 


life  of  noble  aims  and  beneficent  deeds,  she  was  equally 
ready  to  recognize  an  apostle  of  the  great  gospel  of  hu- 
manity. Nor  did  she  ever  by  a  single  word  attempt  to 
ridicule  opinions  that  seemed  to  her  reason  gross  absurd- 
ities. It  was  enough  for  her  that  the  fruit  was  good,  how- 
ever it  might  be  mixed  with  human  error.  She  showed, 
too,  that  in  such  lives  of  self-sacrifice  there  must  be  no 
thought  of  other  reward  on  earth  than  that  great  peace 
which  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  well  doing.  It 
mattered  not  whether  Jesus  was  reverenced  as  a  god  or 
crucified  as-a  malefactor;  whether  Savonarola  was  canon- 
ized as  a  saint  or  burnt  as  a  heretic ;  whether  Mordecai 
succeeded  in  founding  a  new  Israel  or  not;  nor,  indeed, 
did  it  matter  if  Maggie  Tullivet  perished  beneath  the 
raging  waters  of  the  Floss,  if  Dinah  Morris  was  obliged  to 
abandon  preaching  for  narrower  fields  of  usefulness,  or  if 
Romola  and  Dorothea  had  to  relinquish  their  dreams  of 
splendid  possibilities  and  be  content  to  do  their  duty  in 
the  narrower  sphere  of  domestic  life.  Each  was  success- 
ful, inasmuch  as  each  was  true  to  his  or  her  ideal  of  the 
responsibility  of  life,  and  the  compensation  lay  in  the 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  higher  nature.  George 
Eliot  herself  always  felt  that  in  her  own  case  worldly  suc- 
cess was  more  an  accident  than  anything  else,  and  that 
but  for  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances  she 
might  never  have  attained  the  prominent  position  she 
occupied  in  the  world  of  letters.  No  one  ever  had  a  bet- 
ter realization  than  she  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Long- 
fellow, that  true  genius  consists  in  doing  what  one  can  do 
well,  without  a  thought  of  fame;  and  that  success,  if  it 
comes  at  all,  must  come  because  it  is  deserved,  not  be- 
cause it  is  desired.  It  was,  therefore,  easy  for  her  to  gauge 
success  or  failure  by  other  than  the  usual  standards.  With 
the  question  of  rewards  beyond  the  grave  she  never  in 
her  popular  writings  attempted  to  deal.  Savonarola 
might  look  for  pardon  for  his  human  failings  and  for  the 
attainment  of  eternal  felicity  through  the  intercession  of 
the  saints  or  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  Dinah  Morris  have  the 
same  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus — she  deals  with  the  faith 
of  these  characters  only  as  it  influenced  their  conduct 
toward  their  fellows  here.  For  the  rest,  the  great  novel- 
ist aims  to  illustrate  in  her  works  the  bearing  of  circum- 
stances on  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  fact  that, 
apparently,  acts  will  often  exert  a  most  potential  influence 
for  good  or  evil.  She  shows  how  our  sins  and  errors, 
though  they  may  be  repented  of,  can  seldom  be  retrieved ; 
that  repentance  for  wrong-doing  may  make  our  evil  an 
instrument  of  good,  through  the  discipline  of  the  spirit ; 
but  that  we  cannot  unravel  the  tangled  skein  that  has 
slipped  beyond  our  reach,  and  too  often  the  doing  of  one 
wrong  act  only  leads  to  the  commission  of  a  worse,  in  the 
endeavor  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  first. 

There  is  no  hoplessness  in  all  this.  It  is  simple  truth 
For  so-called  critics  to  find  fault  with  her  for  delineating 
life  as  it  really  is,  instead  of  as  a  piece  of  machinery  oper- 
ated by  some  imaginary  power,  shows  at  least  a  remark- 
able infirmity  of  judgment.  The  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
in  an  editorial  article  in  Scrihner's  at  the  time  of  George 
Eliot's  death,  alluding  to  her  Mtddlemarch — a  work  in 
which  her  idea  of  success  and  failure,  and  that  of  retribu- 
tive consequences  of  past  sins  and  mistakes,  are  both 
illustrated  with  peculiar  power — mentions  a  young  friend 
who,  on  finishing  the  book,  closed  it  with  the  melancholy 
remark,  "  Is  that  all  "?  Dr.  Holland's  young  friend  was 
a  dolt.  If  he  would  always  have  seen  virtue  triumphant 
and  villainy  foiled,  he  should  have  confined  himself  to 
reading  Sunday  school  books,  and  witnessing  the  presenta- 
tion of  modern  melodramas.  In  real  life  the  good  and 
bad  swim  together,  and  it  is  hit  or  miss  which  comes 
uppermost.  The  chances  are  that  the  earthen  jug  will 
smash  the  porcelain  cup. 

The  sort  of  criticism  of  which  I  have  spoken,  arises 
among  a  class  of  good  people,  who,  knowing  George  Eliot 
to  have  been  an  Atheist,  imagine  that  her  outlook  must 
necessarily  be  gloomy,  and  they  accordingly  read  the 
gloom  into  her  works.  Probably  her  real  attitude  toward 
human  life  is  truthfully  described  in  the  following  passage 
from  her  husband's  biography  of  her: 

In  her  general  attitude  towards  life  (icorgc  F.liot  was  neither 
optimist  nor  pessimist  She  held  to  the  middle  term  which  she 
invented  for  herself  of  mtlioritt.  She  was  cheered  by  the  hope 
and  belief  in  gradual  improvement  of  the  mass;  for  in  her  view 
each  individual  must  find  the  better  part  of  happiness  in  help- 
ing another.  She  often  thought  it  wisest  not  to  raise  too  ambi- 
tious an  ideal,  especially  for  young  people,  but  to  impress  on  or- 
dinary natures  the  immense  possibilities  of  making  a  small  home 
circle  brighter  and  better.  Few  are  born  to  do  the  great  work  of 
the  world,  but  all  arc  born  to  do  this.  And  to  the  natures  capa- 
ble of  the  larger  effort  the  field  of  usefulness  will  constantly 
widen. 

A  writer  who  attempts  to  describe  the  mental  character 
of  George  Eliot,  gives  the  following  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  her : 

I  remember  how,  at  Cambridge,  I  walked  with  her  once  in  flic 
Fellows'  Garden  of  Trinity,  on  a  rainy  evening  in  May;  and 
she,  somewhat  stirred  beyond  her  wont,  and  taking  as  her  text  the 
three  words  which  have  1>ccn  used  so  often  as  the  inspiring  trum- 
pet-calls of  men — the  words  God,  Immortality,  Duty — pronounced 
with  terrible  earnestness,  how  inconceivable  was  the  first,  how 
Unbelievable  the  second,  and  yet  how  peremptory  and  absolute 
the  third.  I  listened,  and  night  fell;  her  grave,  majestic  counte- 
nance turned  toward  me  like  a  sibyl's  in  the  gloom;  it  was  as 
though'  she  withdrew  from  my  grasp,  one  by  one,  two  scrolls  of 
promise,  and  left  me  the  third  scroll  only,  awful  with  inevitable 
fates. 

With  all  this  the  reader  of  George  Eliot's  works  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  matters  not  that  Marion  Evans,  Mrs. 
Lewes,  or  Mrs.  Cross — by  whatever  name  she  was  known 


in  private  life— held  that  there  is  probably  no  God  but 
natural  force,  no  heaven  but  an  approving  conscience, 
no  immortality  but  the  grateful  memory  we  may  leave 
behind  us  through  the  help  and  consolation  we  have  been 
able  to  be  to  our  fellows  here,  instead  of  believing  with 
the  majority  of  mankind  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the 
universe  an  overruling  Providence  who  will  in  some  future 
sphere  set  right  the  wrong  things  of  this  world.  It  is 
enough  that  she  taught  that  the  highest  happiness  of  this 
life  lies  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  charity, 
good-will  and  self-denial ;  and  that  she  always  endeav- 
ored to  be  true  to  the  ideal  of  her  mission,  which  she  ex- 
pressed in  her  noblest  poem,  "  Oh,  May  I  Join  the  Choir 
Invisible,"  set  forth  in  the  tollowing  words: 

May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven;  l>c  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony; 
Fnkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Hegct  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty. 
San  Francisco,  March,  '85. 


Till';  ARTISTS. 


"  A  good  exhibition  or  none  "  will  be  the  motto  of  the 
Palette  Club  this  spring.  A  date  has  been  fixed  for  the 
display — May  3d— and  some  of  the  wide-awake  artists 
already  have  canvases  on  the  easel,  which  they  intend  to 
exhibit.  There  will  be  two  exhibitions  by  this  club  dur- 
ing the  year,  one  of  them  opening  in  November.  A  few 
of  the  old  war-horses  of  the  society  repudiate  with  scorn 
the  insinuation  that  they  have  been  won  over  by  the 
pressing  invitation  of  the  Art  Association  to  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  latter's  spring  exhibition.  Others,  who 
take  a  milder  view  of  the  difference  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations, have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  send 
pictures  to  the  association,  and,  if  possible,  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  their  own  and  the  parent  so- 
ciety. 

Deakin,  who  has  been  scouring  the  city  for  picturesque 
bits  and  interesting  out-of-the-way  scenes,  has  made 
several  sketches  about  town  that  are  quite  out  of  the  usual 
run  of  art  studies  here,  and  the  subjects  will  only  be 
recognized  by  close  observers.  There  is  one  little  alley 
oft  Bush  street  which  I  pass  every  day,  but  to  the  quaint 
beauty  of  which  my  eyes  were  not  opened  until  I  saw 
Deakin's  little  sketch  of  the  scene.  Now  I  do  not  pass 
the  place  without  taking  a  good  look,  and  I  am  sure 
others  will  experience  the  same  sense  of  revelation  when 
the  picture  is  exhibited.  Another  sketch  is  that  of  an 
alley  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  which  Mr.  Deakin  will  elab- 
orate, with  the  intention  of  making  it  one  of  his  ex- 
hibition pictures.  This  artist  is  one  of  our  most  faithful 
exhibitors,  and  can  always  be  relied  on  to  furnish  several 
subjects.  He  has  a  spirited  scene  at  the  old  Italian  fish- 
ing wharves,  on  which  he  is  now  painting.  One  of  his 
recently  finished  works  is  called  "  Rue  Militaire."  The 
scene  is  suggested  by  a  winding  roadway  leading  up  one 
of  the  Alcatraz  slopes,  before  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
officers'  dwellings.  The  architecture,  with  a  little  re- 
modeling, passes  for  that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while 
from  the  grim  walls  of  a  fortress  on  the  op[>osite  side 
gay  banners  are  fluttering  in  the  breeze.  A  donkey  pull- 
ing a  water-cart  up  the  hill  adds  a  little  life  to  the  scene, 
and  over  all  is  a  blue  sky,  with  a  few  light  clouds.  The 
picture  is  among  the  best  of  Deakin's  landscapes. 

One  of  our  most  faithful  workers  in  the  field  of  art  is 
Charles  Robinson,  who  always  has  something  new  to 
show  a  visitor  at  his  studio.  He  has  recently  painted  an 
exquisite  "  Yoscmite,"  now  on  its  way  East,  and  has  in 
hand  a  view  of  "El  Capitan,  from  the  Cilacicr  Point 
Trail."  The  grandeur  of  El  Capitan  is  ably  reproduced, 
and  the  blue  and  purple  shades  so  bewildering  to  the  eye 
of  the  sight-seer  are  there,  while  the  feeling  with  which 
one  likes  to  see  such  a  subject  handled  by  an  artist  is  ap- 
parent in  every  line.  Robinson  has  studied  Yoscmite 
very  closely,  and  has,  without  doubt,  been  seized  with 
the  inspiration  of  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  artist 
has  begun  a  beach  scene  near  Point  Lobos,  showing  the 
Giant's  Head  in  the  middle  distance,  and  a  long  line 
of  rocks  on  the  left,  while  the  scene  is  enlivened  by  a 
rolling  surf.  The  subject  is  a  good  one,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  Mr.  Robinson  will  bring  out  of  it. 

Yates  has  finished  a  neat  piece  of  work  called  "  Butter- 
cups and  Daisies,"  a  landscape  with  a  wooded  boundary, 
over  which  there  is  a  strong  play  of  light  and  shade. 
Three  children  are  running  about  in  tin  tall  grass,  pick- 
ing flowers.  "A  Servant  of  Buddha"  is  the  title  of 
another  work  not  yet  complete.  A  cross-legged  l!rah- 
min  at  his  devotions,  surrounded  by  the  oriental  acces- 
sories usually  introduced  into  these  pictures,  is  a  figure  into 
which  Yates  is  putting  a  good  deal  of  careful  study,  and 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Rosenthal's  "Elaine,"  after  hanging  in  seclusion  for 
about  ten  years,  is  again  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  at 
Snow's  gallery  on  Tuesday  next.  The  picture  has  been 
sold  by  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Johnson  to  a  wealthy  New 
Yorker  for  $6,000,  and  is  now  tcmiKirarily  lockctf  up  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Safe  Deposit  building. 

Latimer  is  still  rusticating  in  Sonoma  county. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  from  Worcs  since  his  departure 
for  Japan,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  has  gone  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  will  return  in  a  few  months,  with  some- 
thing to  show  for  his  long  journey  to  the  Orient. 

Midas. 
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THE  b  AN  FRANCISCAN. 


MY  WIFE,  MY  PARI)  AND  I. 


r. 

They  told  me  I  must  go;  that  there  was  no  alternative ; 
that  there  was  no  use  talking  about  it;  that  if  I  stayed  in 
New  York  another  month,  with  that  nasty,  drizzling 
weather  on,  I  was  irrevocably  lost.  I  sat  there  and  heard 
them  say  all  that.  It  didn't  visibly  affect  me,  either,  i 
suppose  I  looked  sullen  ;  but  at  that  moment  I  was  over- 
taken by  a  terrible  coughing  spell,  and  in  my  distress  I 
couldn't  think  at  all. 

"You've  got  a  fair  chance  of  coming  out  all  right," 
one  of  them  went  on,  who  was  Dr.  Sumner,  a  famous 
New  York  physician.  "  I  know  a  dozen  who  were 
much  worse  than  you  are,  and  went  down  there  and  re- 
gained their  health." 

I  gave  two  or  three  listless  nods. 

"The  air  down  there  is  wonderful,"  fell  in  Dr.  Mc- 
Cready,  who  was  the  chief  medical  examiner  of  a  great 
life  insurance  company.  "  You'll  not  only  recover  from 
your  present  malady,  but  you'll  grow  strong  and  hale, 
and  get  fat." 

You  see,  I  had  the  tuberculose  disease  of  the  lungs. 
And  so  they  wanted  me  to  go  to  New  Mexico,  some- 
where on  the  plateau. 

I  felt  like  a  fellow  who  had  committed  a  crime,  and 
whose  crime  had  found  him  out :  he  must  leave  home, 
family,  friends,  station,  prospects,  everything,  and  begin 
life  all  over  again  in  a  lar-away  place.  I  thought  it  was 
dreadfully  hard.  I  had  just  succeeded  in  establishing 
myself  comfortably  in  business,  and  it  had  taken  every 
cent  I  had  in  the  world  to  do  it.  The  harvest  was  sown, 
and  now  I  had  to  go  away  and  leave  the  reaping  to  the 
crows.  It  was  hard  lines,  and  no  mistake.  If  I  had  to 
sell  out  the  good-will  of  the  whole  concern  it  would  fetch 
a  pittance.  But  that  was  precisely  what  I  was  called  on 
to  do.  It  wouldn't  fetch  a  thousand  dollars.  And  it 
didn't. 

Bitter  as  all  these  considerations  were,  there  was  yet 
one  that  was  bitterer— my  wife  and  baby.  What  was  to 
become  of  them  in  that  barbarian  wilderness?  Used  to 
all  the  comforts  which  civilization  could  command,  how 
were  they  fitted  to  endure  the  hardships  consequent  upon 
the  primitiveness  of  life  in  a  land  of  which  I  heard  it 
said:  "When  God  had  finished  the  making  of  every 
other  country,  He  lumped  the  scraps  and  remnants  to- 
nether,  and  called  the  mass  New  Mexico"?  I  bowed  my 
head  in  despair.  How  could  I  minister  to  their  wants 
and  needs  and  comforts  there,  when  I  was  myself  so  ill 
that  the  least  physical  exertion  lost  me  my  breath,  pained 
me  in  my  lungs  and  sent  my  pulse  into  fever?  What 
could  I  do  in  a  land  where  wealth  was  the  reward  of  toil 
—I,  whose  hands  were  as  tender,  white  and  soft  as  my 
wife's— I,  who  had  won  a  goodly  income  by  the  exclusive 
exercise  of  my  mental  faculties. 

I  ventured  to  lay  all  this  before  my  physicians. 

"Take  your  wife  and  baby  along!'  exclaimed  Dr. 
Sumner.  "Never!  Why,  the  poor  little  thing  isn't  six 
weeks  old.  I  couldn't  think  of  permitting  you  to  expose 
its  frail  existence  to  the  rigors  of  a  winter  on  the  New 
Mexican  plateau.  It  wouldn't  live  a  month.  And  as  for 
your  wife,  she's  got  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  herself 
and  the  baby,  in  comfort  and  at  leisure,  without  having  to 
nurse  you  and  endure  hardships  into  the  bargain." 

"You  must  leave  her  with  her  mother  or  with  yours, 
until  she  is  ready  to  follow  you,"  said  Dr.  McCready. 

And  so  it  was.  My  poor  little  wife — it  nearly  broke 
her  heart.  But  it  couldn't  be  helped.  Within  a  week  I 
was  ready.    The  good-bye  was  awful. 

That  is  how  I  came  to  go  to  New  Mexico. 

II. 

If  this  recital  hasn't  any  other  merit,  it  is  at  least  true. 
The  writer  is  sitting  in  a  cheerless  apartment  in  an  old, 
tumble-down  adobe  in  the  old  town  of  I, as  Vegas,  in 
San  Miguel  county,  New  Mexico,  on  the  line  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railroad. 

An  adobe  is  truly  the  reverse  of  an  abode.  It  is  a 
court  yard  with  a  house  around  it.  The  walls  of  this 
house  are  built  of  huge  bricks  of  common  mud,  dried  in 
the  sun.  When  these  walls  have  reached  an  altitude  ot 
about  twelve  feet,  they  place  boards,  poles,  logs,  etc., 
across  them,  and  cover  this  with  dirt  and  mud.  That  is 
the  roof.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  canvas,  which  pre- 
vents the  dirt  from  coming  down  on  your  head,  but  not 
the  rain  and  melting  snow.  I  have  spent  a  couple  of 
days  shifting  all  sorts  of  receptacles  from  one  part  ot  the 
floor  to  the  other  as  the  leaks  advanced.  Extravagant 
people  paper  their  walls  inside,  but  the  Greasers,  as  the 
Mexicans  here  are  called,  don't,  unless  they  come  of  aris- 
tocratic stock.  My  landlord  assured  me  that  the  solitary- 
window  in  my  room  hadn't  been  washed  since  he  leased 
the  premises  from  their  proprietor.  And  this  adobe 
stood  on  the  famous  old  plaza,  too. 

Were  you  ever  in  Las  Vegas?  No?  Well,  then,  it 
can't  bore  you  to  be  told  that  when  you  step  off  the  train 
onto  the  depot-platform,  you  have  landed  on  an  island. 
The  space  that  separates  you  from  every  habitation  in  the 
two  towns— for  there  is  an  old,  or  West  Las  Vegas,  and  a 
new,  or  East  Las  Vegas — and  that  separates  every  habi- 
tation from  every  other,  is  a  sea  of  slush  and  mud,  the 
like  of  which  even  a  New  Yorker's  fancy  cannot  possibly 
realize.  If  there  isn't  a  carriage  there  to  convey  you  to 
your  destination  in  either  town,  make  up  your  mind  to  | 
swim!  I've  had  to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  that  often, 
and  I  swam.  Wet  feet,  clay  mud  plastered  onto  them 
by  the  pound,  and  consequent  catarrhs — these  are  evils 
Las  Vegas  nurslings  are  suckled  with  and  get  used  to 
early. 

Las  Vegas  and  Albuquerque  are  rapidly  running  away 
from  Santa  Fe  in  the  point  of  commercial  importance; 
but  Albuquerque  is  a  collection  of  the  vilest  scum  that 
was  ever  seen  herded  together  in  a  single  town,  while 
Las  Vegas  is  half  stores  and  half  public  nouses.  The 
latter  are  dispensatories  of  bad  whisky,  faro  chips,  and 
unheard  of  depravity.  Desperadoes  and  low  women  fill 
them  at  night,  the  former  mostly  Americans,  and  the 


latter  mostly  Mexicans.  To  behold  one  of  the  latter  is 
to  behold  a  sight  which  makes  many  a  hardened  sinner 
shudder,  for  they  are  not  only  as  black  as  sin  within,  but 
as  ugly  as  sin  without.  A  gentleman  is  looked  at  twice 
in  I.es  Vegas,  as  a  rare  animal ;  a  lady  it  has  not  yet  been 
my  good  fortune  to  behold  there.  Hut  I  am  told  that 
they  exist ;  probably  within  doors. 

Las  Vegas  has  a  morning  daily  and  an  evening  daily 
and  a  street-car  line,  for  the  cultivation  and  transportation 
of  its  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Who  has  not  sat  list- 
lessly in  a  bobtail  cross-town  chariot  in  New  York,  with 
his  eye  soaring  into  the  panels  above  the  .windows,  and 
gone  home  and  dreamt  of  handwritings  on  the  wall,  to 
this  effect :  "  No  smoking,"  "  No  person  allowed  to  ride 
free,"  "  Change  to  the  amount  of  $2  will  be  furnished  by 
the  driver "?  These  devices  have  become  articles  of 
faith  to  the  New  Yorker.  What  heresy,  then,  to  see 
them  rendered  thus  in  Las  Vegas:  "  Jyo  es  permitido 
fumar  aqui"  "No  hay  pasaje  libre,"  "  Cambio  hor  $2  se 
podra  obtcner  del conductor,"  and  so  on!  I'm  beginning 
to  think  the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

Faro  is  public,  but  the  proprietors  of  these  tables  are 
taxed  fifty  cents  a  day  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
municipal  police.  A  member  of  this  fraternity  I  have 
not  yet  hit  upon.  I  think  of  issuing  a  reward  for  the 
sight  of  one.  Talk  about  fleecing  a  victim  in  New  York  ! 
They  wouldn't  encourage  a  poor  devil  here  by  letting 
him  win  one  out  of  twenty  stakes. 

Of  course,  everybody  carries  a  revolver  here.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  use  mine,  and  fired  two  shots  after  a 
fellow  w  ho  snatched  a  five-dollar  bill  out  of  my  hand  and 
got  away  with  it.  I'll  swear  I  hit  him,  too.  I  expected 
to  be  arrested,  but  was  instead  indicted  to  appear  at  the 
next  bar  and  treat  the  crowd  to  a  round  of  drinks. 
Drinks  here  cost  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  no  matter  what 
you  take.  That's  the  reason  participation  in  a  game  of 
pool  or  billiards  costs  that  much  a  game.  Sheerrobbery. 
I've  sworn  off. 

A  rat  is  scuttling  over  the  canvas  which  forms  the 
ceiling  of  my  room,  warning  me  that  I  must  come  to  the 
point.  I  tried  to  shoot  one  of  those  rats  with  my  shoot- 
ing-iron, but  struck  a  cistern  instead  of  the  animal. 
Grand  tableau,  with  real  aquatic  effects. 

III. 

Time  hung  heavily  on  my  hands  after  the  first  excite- 
ment was  over,  and  between  reading  back  numbers  of 
Helton  and  writing  melancholy  letters  home  to  my  wife, 
I  just  managed  to  escape  committing  suicide.  A  position 
was  promised  me  with  a  prominent  citizent  of  Las  Vegas, 
who  needed  the  services  of  one  just  like  me,  but  he  was 
out  of  town  and  wouldn't  be  back  for  several  weeks. 
I  had  this  time  to  kill. 

Idleness  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  man,  and  acquaintances 
are  made  in  spite  of  one's  self.  It  was  a  bad  thing  for  me 
that  I  was  at  leisure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
fellow  a  few  years  my  senior — one  Tony  Scott,  late  of 
Chicago,  but  now  on  the  road  for  a  New  England  mer- 
cantile house.  Circumstances  compelled  him  to  lay  over 
in  Las  Vegas  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  He  was  a  fine  fellow, 
as  the  saying  goes;  a  perfect  gentleman,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  sociable  companion  par 
excellence.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  come  to  my  room, 
smoke  my  cigars,  drink  mv  liquor,  and  win  a  V  or  an  X 
of  me  now  and  then  at  various  little  games.  I  took  a  sort* 
ot  liking  to  him,  and  he  did  to  me,  for  known  reasons,  and 
so  we  became  more  or  less  intimate  after  awhile.  At  any 
rate,  he  knew  all  about  my  coming  to  New  Mexico;  what 
I  knew  of  him  doesn't  matter. 

We  were  both  novices  in  the  graces  of  the  tongue  of 
old  Castile.  Alas  for  its  graces!  What  P/attdeutsch  is  to 
German,  Mexican  is  to  Spanish.  But  we  were  not  Mexi- 
cans. We  studied  the  Simon  pure.  I  won't  get  out  my 
pocket  reference-book  of  idioms,  and  plaster  you  half  a 
column  full  of  them  here,  to  show  how  much  progress  I 
didn't  make.  I  only  dragged  in  the  mention  to  give  you 
to  understand  how  we  spent  many  an  hour  together  be- 
tween the  drinking,  smoking,  and  playing.  He  did  the 
smoking — my  physicians  told  me  I  might  smoke  any  day  I 
was  ready  to  [nit  an  end  to  my  existence. 

Tony  was  immensely  pleased  with  the  portrait  of  my 
wife  I  carried  about  with  me.  He  himself  was  a  bachelor. 
At  first  I  was  flattered  by  his  compliments  to  her  "  beauty 
and  intellectuality";  but  as  he  brought  the  subject  up  al- 
most every  time  he  came,  I  began  to  feel  annoyed  about  it. 

"  When  is  she  coming  on  to  join  you?  "  he  asked  me, 
one  day. 

"  'Bon  my  word,  I  don't  know,"  I  replied,  curtly. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  along  with  her." 

"  Well,  I  can't  very  well.  But  then  a  fellow  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  a  great  many  things."  And  I  heaved 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  If  I  were  as  sick  a  man  as  you  were,  I'd  have  my  wife 
with  me  to  nurse  me,  you  can  bet,"  he  went  on. 

I  poured  out  a  finger  of  "blue  grass,"  and  gulped  it 
down.  I  didn't  have  a  word  to  say  for  myself.  I  wanted 
to  have  the  subject  changed.  I  was  about  to  attempt  to 
effect  this  when  Tony  asked,  with  quick  persistence: 

"  Have  you  written  her  of  your  ills?" 

I  had;  but  I  didn't  say  so.    I  shook  my  head. 

"  Noble  fellow!  "  exclaimed  Tony. 

I  bit  my  lip.    He  smiled  ironically. 

"  If  I  were  your  wife,  and  knew  you  to  lie  down  here  sick 
among  strangers,  I'd  come  on  by  the  next  train  and  throw 
all  secondary  considerations  to  the  devil,"  he  continued. 

I  arose  from  my  seat  impatiently  and  confronted  him: 

"  If  it  is  going  to  give  you  any  satisfaction  to  know  it," 
1  said,  sullenly,  "  then  let  me  tell  you  that  I'm  afraid  she's 
on  the  way  here  now;  but  I  do  sincerely  hope  she  isn't, 
for  she  would  go  to  pieces  in  this  hole  in  no  time.  And 
now  let  me  alone  on  that  subject,  and  select  your  game." 

"  Vingt-et-un,  for  a  change." 

"I'm  your  man.  All  ready  for  the  cut.  It's  your 
bank." 

We  played  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  I  had  not  lost.  But  I  didn't  win  anything,  either. 

The  weeks  went  by,  and  I  obtained  my  position.  I 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  salary,  and  I  felt  so  far  im- 


proved in  health,  that  I  wrote  to  my  wife  to  pack  up  and 

come  on  at  once. 

I  hadn't  seen  Tony  Scott  for  some  time,  and  he  had 
quite  escaped  my  memory.  I  had  no  thought  but  that 
my  cherished  darling  was  coming  on,  and  would  be  here 
soon.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  her  reception. 
I  Five  days  passed  by,  and  then  there  was  placed  in  my 
hands  a  telegram.  I  tore  the  envelope  open  with  an  eager 
gladness. 

"She  has  telegraphed  me,  immediately  on  receipt  of 
my  letter,  that  she  is  coming  at  once,"  I  soliloquized, 
smiling  all  over  my  face. 

A  passer-by  gave  me  a  startled  look.    I  must  have 
\  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet.    The  dispatch  was  from  my 
mother,  and  read : 

Your  letter  is  a  mystery.  Emmy  left  hctc  two  weeks  ago. 
Answer  immediately. 

A  stronger  and  a  weaker  pen  then  mine  would  have 
attempted  to  analyze  my  feelings,  but  mine  must  be  spared 
the  task.   I  only  wonder  that  I  didn't  go  mad  on  the  spot. 

IV. 

My  sober  reason  abandoned  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
mystery,  but  my  heart  instinctively  pointed  out  an  imagin- 
ary tell-tale  finger  at — Tony  Scott !  Men  have  fallen  in 
love  with  jwrtraits  before  to-day;  they  have  been  villains, 
schemers,  abductors  and  seducers  before  to-day,  and  I 
had  been  jealous  of  his  admiration  of  my  wife's  |>ortrait 
j  before  to-day. 

I  ran  to  the  railroad  depot  at  once,  and  asked  everybody 
employed  there  more  questions  than  they  could  have  an- 
swered under  any  circumstances;  but  I  didn't  get  the 
least  satisfaction  out  of  any  of  them,  or  stumble  upon  the 
smallest  clew.  All  I  could  learn  was  that  Tony  Scott  had 
gone  East  about  ten  days  ago.  The  ticket-seller  thought 
he  had  sold  him  a  ticket  to  Kansas  City,  but  he  wasn't 
sure. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  I  hastened  to  my  employer, 
told  him  my  pitiful  story,  and  begged  him  for  leave  of 
absence.  The  request  was  of  course  granted  immediately. 

I  threw  my  valise  full  of  things  and  departed  for  Kansas 
City  at  once,  barely  catching  the  train.  I  thought  my 
path  lay  twice  across  the  equator,  so  long  it  seemed.  I 
never  saw  a  train  crawl  so  much  in  all  my  life  before.  I 
arrived  at  the  central  metropolis  of  the  United  States 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  ran  at  once  to  the  ticket  office 
both  of  the  road  and  of  the  Pullman  Company.  • 

"On  what  night  did  a  young  lady  with  a  little  baby 
arrive  via  Rock  Island,  and  take  passage  on  a  sleeper  to 
Las  Vegas? " 

"  We  have  them  every  night,"  I  was  told. 

"  This  one  wore  a  black  satin  coat,  trimmed  with  fur." 

"Ah!" 

"  Dark-complexioned,  blue  eyes  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  remember,  now.  There  was  some  trouble 
about  her  baggage,  there  was  so  much  of  it.  And,  come 
to  think  about  it,  I  paid  her  nine  dollars  and  eighty  cents 
rebate  on  her  ticket  from  Chicago." 

"  Have  you  the  receipt?  " 

I  presented  the  request  with  a  greenback  and  trembling 

limbs. 
"  Wait  a  moment." 

A  minute  of  breathless  expectation  passed,  and  then 
I  was  shown  the  rebate  certificate  with  my  wife's  signature 
on  the  back  of  it,  "  Emmy  Gerner."  The  date  was  two 
weeks  back. 

"  Did  she  go  at  once  to  Las  Vegas?" 

"  She  wanted  to,  I  believe,  but  looked  so  sick  and  pale 
that  her  companion  advised  " 

"  Companion !"  I  fairly  shouted. 

"  Yes,  a  young  gentleman." 

I  rattled  off  a  description  of  Tony  Scott  in  a  jiffy. 

"  That's  the  man." 

"Ah!  For  God's  sake,  man,  tell  me,  did  they  go  on, 
or  are  they  in  town  here  yet?" 

"  They  went  on  together  last  night  " 

"  To  Las  Vegas?  " 

"  Exactly.  He  wanted  to  pay  for  her  ticket,  but  she 
declined,  positively." 

I  tottered  away.  At  the  ticket  office  of  the  Pullman 
Company  I  ascertained  that  section  number  six  of  the 
palace  sleeper  "  Guaymas  "  had  been  let  to  a  young  lady 
with  a  baby,  lower,  and  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  evi- 
dently accompanying  her,  upper. 

With  burning  cheeks  and  an  aching  heart,  I  hired  a 
carriage  to  drive  me  up  into  the  city  (for  Kansas  City  lies 
on  an  elevation  of  over  six  hundred  feet  above  the  depot 
level)  to  the  Coates  House,  where  I  examined  the  register. 
A  few  pages  back  I  found  these  entries : 

"  Mrs.  Richard  Gerner,  Hoboken,  N.  J." 

"  Anthony  Wayne  Scott,  Lynn,  Mass." 

I  besieged  the  hotel  clerk  and  the  proprietor  with 
questions,  and  learned  that  my  wife  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  time,  and  confined  to  her  room.  Furthermore,  that 
Scott  had  attended  to  all  her  wants  with  a  rare  devo- 
tion. 

"  What  was  her  demeanor  toward  him? " 

"She  seemed  grateful  and  friendly,  but  nothing  more. 
Poor  lady  !  she  looked  very  sad  and  ill.  We  had  to  carry 
her  into  the  coach.  She  would  go,  in  spite  of  the 
doctor's  remonstances." 

That  same  night  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Las  Vegas, 
torn  with  conflicting  emotions. 

Why  didn't  she  manage  to  telegraph  me?  The  villain 
intercepted  them ! 

Within  forty  endless  hours  I  was  back  at  the  depot  in 
Las  Vegas.  Had  a  young  lady  with  a  baby  and  a  pile  of 
baggage  arrived  yesterday?  I  was  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative on  all  sides. 

"And  was  Mr.  Scott  with  her?"  I  asked  of  one  who 
knew  Scott  well. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  was." 

"  Where — where  did  they  go  to?  " 

"  Dunno.  They  had  a  carriage  and  drove  away — into 
the  old  town,  I  suppose." 

If  they  had  had  a  bar  at  the  depot,  I'd  have  treated 
that  fellow  to  a  drink.  He  got  a  cigar,  instead.  I 
jumped  into  a  street-car,  and  hastened  to  my  lodgings. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


To  my  amazement,  I  found  the  door  of  my  room  un- 
locked. I  pushed  it  open.  The  scene  that  met  my  eyes 
was :  my  wife  sitting  on  a  rocker  by  the  fire,  singing  softly 
to  the  baby,  with  a  happy  smile  on  her  face;  Tony  Scott 
standing  by  the  window,  calmly  smoking  one  of  my 
cigars,  and  chatting  merrily  to  my  wife. 

With  a  revolver  in  my  hand,  I  entered  the  room. 

My  wife  started  to  her  feet,  uttered  a  glad  cry,  hastily 
placed  the  baby  on  the  bed,  and  rushed  into  my  arms. 
One  of  my  arms  involuntarily  clasped  the  dear  form  to 
my  bosom.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  Tony  Scott.  But  he  had 
bigger  eyes  than  I  had.  He  looked  into  my  eyes  with  a 
puzzled  stare,  then  looked  at  my  revolver,  and  then  into 
my  eyes  again. 

"  What's  got  into  you?  "  he  asked,  calmly. 

I  felt  that  there  was  a  mistake  somewhere,  and  tossed 
the  revolver  on  the  table,  while  I  kissed  my  sobbing 
wife.  I  tried  to  say  something,  but,  for  want  of  know- 
ing what  to  say,  I  said  nothing. 

"  What  took  you  to  Kansas  City  in  such  a  confounded 
hurry,  anyhow?"  Tony  asked,  puffing  a  cloud  of  smoke 
toward  the  canvas  ceiling. 

In  reply,  I  tossed  my  mother's  telegram  on  the  table. 

"  Why,  I  telegraphed  you  from  Kansas  City  immedi- 
ately on  the  arrival  of  your  wife  there,  and  we  were  both 
astonished  that  there  was  no  reply." 

"  But  what  in  thunder  took  you  to  Kansas  City?  "  I 
exclaimed. 

He  fought  me  with  his  own  weapons.  He  tossed  a 
telegram  on  the  table  for  me  to  read: 

A.  W.  Scott,  Esq.,  Las  Vegas:  Will  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  those  sheetings.  Bring  samples  back,  and  come 
at  once.  Bullene,  Moore  &  Elston, 

"  And  at  the  station  I  stumbled,"  he  added,  explana- 
torily, "  upon  this  lady,  in  whom  I  at  once  recognized 
ypur  wife.  I  was  ready  to  accompany  her  on  to  Las 
Vegas  by  the  next  train,  and  let  the  business  go  to  the 
deuce;  but  she  was  evidently  not  well,  and  so  I  coun- 
seled her  to  stay  over.  It  was  very  wise,  as  it  turned 
out,  for  she  was  so  ill  that  the  remainder  of  her  journey 
might  have  been  fatal  to  her.  When  we  finally  did  get 
here,  we  were  informed,  to  our  amazement,  that  you  had 
gone  to  Kansas  City." 

He  wound  up  his  recital  with  a  dry  intonation,  as  if  to 
give  me  to  understand  that  he  knew  exactly  how  the 
iand  lay,  and  that  I  had  done  a  most  ridiculous  thing. 

Well,  there's  no  harm  done.  Tony  Scott  and  I  are 
pards,  as  of  old,  and  intend  to  work  a  little  racket  in  the 
mines  together,  shortly.  My  wife  took  some  time  to  get 
used  to  Las  Vegas,  but  she's  acclimatized  now.  And  as 
for  the  baby,  it's  alive  and  kicking  yet,  and  no  mistake. 

My  wife's  portrait  is  on  exhibition  for  public  and  uni- 
versal admiration. 

Now,  reader,  for  once  in  your  life,  you  have  read  a 
true  story,  as  it  actually  occurred.  When  you  come  to 
Las  Vegas,  ask  for — Richard  Gerner. 


Statistics  show  that  out  of  a  population  of  50,000,000 
souls,  at  least  8,000,000  Americans  play  the  piano.  The 
exact  proportion  of  this  number  who  die  of  insanity  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  advantages 
of  musical  culture  are  but  slight,  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
appalling  fact  that  myriads  are  thus  dying  every  year. 

Of  course,  the  piano  has  no  nerves.  An  amateur  may 
bang  away  for  hours,  and  there  is  no  sensation  of  pain  in  its 
quivering  heart-strings.  The  violin  has  a  sensitive  soul 
that  performs  startling  acoustical  feats  under  the  scraping 
fiddle-bow;  the  /Lolian  harp  sings  itself  asleep;  the  cor- 
net-a-piston  exhausts  the  wind  of  the  ablest  performer,  if 
he  give  it  time,  but  the  resources  of  the  piano  are  inex- 
haustible.   It  cannot  be  tired  out. 

Another  curious  fact  is  the  staying  powers  of  the  per- 
former. Pianists  never  get  tired.  Their  nerves  are  as 
tough  as  fiddle-strings.  A  young  woman  whose  arm  is 
paralyzed  after  sewing  a  flounce  or  a  petticoat,  or  shelling 
a  few  peas,  can  play  on  the  piano  for  seven  consecutive 
hours.  The  treadle  of  a  sewing  machine  makes  her  bones 
ache  while  hemming  a  towel;  but  she  will  skip  from 
one  pedal  to  another  with  bewildering  rapidity,  while 
pouring  out  of  the  piano  a  "  Shower  of  Pearls,"  or  wan- 
dering through  the  mazes  of  the  "Maiden's  Prayer." 
The  innocent  boarder  or  friend  of  the  family  could  bite  a 
nail  in  two  while  listening  to  the  jingle-jangle  of  the  de- 
funct composers.  He  wonders  what  grudge  they  owed 
posterity.  The  chills  creep  down  his  spine  and  he  is 
driven  music-mad,  while  the  piano  bewails  its  woes  in 
blood-curdling  crescendoes  and  minor  chords.  He  can 
offer  no  resistance.  He  writhes  on  the  sofa,  and  wishes 
the  wires  would  snap  or  the  gas  would  give  out,  or  the 

Fianist  would  sprain  a  wrist  and  put  an  end  to  his  misery, 
t  is  only  when  the  performer  grows  very  red  in  the  face 
and  gasps  for  breath  that  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  music-teachers  are  committing  suicide  in 
wild  despair,  and  pianists  are  dying  every  day  in  the  mad- 
house. 

Herbert  Spencer's  theory  that  "  music  is  the  product  of 
muscular  excitement,"  probably  justifies  the  use  of  the 
piano  as  a  popular  exponent  of  the  musical  art.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  instituting  a  crusade  against  the  piano. 
Were  we  to  return  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  re-adopt  their  scale  of  five  notes,  which  the 
inspired  composer  Ling  Lun  resolved  in  soulful  sympho- 
nies for  the  gong,  the  character  of  piano  music  would 
improve,  but  the  popularity  of  the  instruments  would  not 
decline  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  superceded  by  the  Scotch  bagpipe  or  the  bar- 
rel organ,  as  a  means  of  producing  noise.  Neither  of  the 
instruments  afford  sufficient  scope  for  exercising  the  tech- 
nique to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  modern  culture.  What,  then, 
can  be  done?  So  far  as  we  know,  but  two  schemes  are 
open  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age.  One  is  for  com- 
posers to  make  their  music  so  difficult  that  it  cannot  be 
executed;  and  the  other  to  so  improve  the  action  of  the 
piano  that  the  fist  descending  on  the  key-board  with  the 
the  force  of  a  trip-hammer  cannot  evoke  the  slightest 
sound. — Life. 


THE  IDLER. 


When  days  are  long  and  skies  are  bright, 
When  woods  are  green  and  fields  are  breezy, 

I  take  my  till  of  air  and  light, 
And  take — yes,  take  things  rather  easy. 

You  men  of  figures  sneer,  I  know — 

Call  me  an  idle,  dreamy  fellow; 
But  my  chief  business  here  below 

Is,  like  the  apple,  to  grow  mellow. 

I  coax  the  fish  in  cove  or  creek; 

My  light  skill  rocks  on  rocking  billow; 
Or,  weary,  in  some  shade  I  seek 

A  mossy  hammock  for  my  pillow. 

There,  stretched  upon  the  checkered  grass 
Above  the  bare,  brown  margin  growing, 

I  watch  the  still  soft  shadows  pass, 
Lulled  by  the  hum  of  warm  airs  blowing. 

On  bending  spray  of  tallest  tree 

The  brown  thrush  balanced,  takes  his  station, 
And  now  in  jest,  now  soberly, 

Holds  forth,  half  song  and  half  oration. 

The  red-capped  workman  on  a  limb, 

Up,  down,  in  circles  briskly  hopping, 
Nods  to  the  helpmate  calling  him, 

With  knowing  air  his  sage  head  dropping. 

At  times,  by  plashy  shore,  the  still, 

White-belted  watchman  springs  his  rattle, 

While  faintly  from  the  distant  hill 
■Come  tinkling  bells  and  low  of  cattle. 

The  waves  in  long  procession  tread 

Upon  the  beach  in  solemn  motion, 
Fringed  with  white  breakers;  overhead, 

Cloud-islands  dot  the  upper  ocean. 

I  know  you  solid  men  will  sneer, — 

Call  me  a  thriftless,  idle  fellow; 
But,  as  I  said,  my  business  here 

Is,  like  the  apples,  to  grow  mellow. 

And  since  the  summer  will  not  stay, 

And  since  the  winter  follows  fleet ly, 
To  fitly  use  the  passing  day 

Requires  my  time  and  thought  completely. 

But  if  of  life  I  get  the  best — 
The  use  of  wealth  without  its  fetters — 

Am  I  more  idle  than  the  rest, 
Or  wiser  than  the  money-getters?   H.  E.  Warner, 


THE  MACKAYS. 


The  London  Truth  chats  thus  pleasantly  about  the 
Mackays : 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the  marvelously  splendid 
wedding-dress  01  Miss  Bryant-Mackay,  now  Princess  of 
Colonna  Galatro,  was  invented.  The  bridal  garment  was 
as  simple  as  it  could  be,  being  made  of  white  satin,  with 
tiny  garnitures  of  orange-blossoms,  and  the  usual  haze  of 
tulle,  to  tone  down  harsh  lights.  The  bridegroom  has 
been  here  for  the  last  month,  and  has  won  the  affection  of 
his  mother-in-law,  whom  from  the  time  he  was  accepted 
he  called  maman.  It  was  feared  that  Mr.  Mackay,  who 
is  almost  Knownothing  in  his  Americanism,  would  not  be 
so  easily  drawn  round.  But  Don  Fernando  de  Colonna, 
Prince  de  Galatro,  has  personal  merit  in  combination  with 
genial  manners,  a  noble  air,  good  looks,  and  intelligence, 
and  there  is  no  shrewder  judge  of  character  than  Mrs.  Mac- 
kay. Sans  dot  was  the  condition  made  from  the  first  by  the 
mother  of  the  bride.  It  was  accepted,  as  the  French 
would  put  it,  sans -la  7iwindre  grimace.  The  Prince 
Charmipg  was  in  love  with  Miss  Evelyne.  His  uncles, 
who  brought  him  up,  thinking  she  would  be  a  desirable 
niccc-in-law,  offered  to  grant  both  an  annuity,  and  to 
settle  on  them  the  reversion  of  their  estates  in  Rome  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  To  obviate  the  inconveniences  of  a 
garrison  life,  they  also  would  secure  an  appointment  for 
their  nephew  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta. 
The  Colonna  family  is  a  passable  one,  and  held  a  high 
head  in  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  very  much  in 
the  front  of  Italian  politics  in  the  time  of  the  Guclphs 
and  Ghibelines,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Orsini.  Its  great 
glory  was  Victoria  Colonna,  the  poetess  and  friend  of 
Michael  Angelo.  In  more  recent  times  it  has  intermarried 
with  the  Doria  and  other  great  Genoese  houses,  and  sub- 
divided into  many  branches.  The  Galatro  branch  are 
Liberal,  and  do  not  scowl  at  the  royal  inmates  of  the 
Quirinal. 

Concerning  the  bride  and  her  family.  I  don't  know 
whether  Donna  Fernando  de  Colonna  was  born  among 
the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  her  infancy  was 
passed  there,  and  she  has  something  in  her  of  the  snow- 
drop. Her  apparent  destiny,  when  she  was  in  her  cradle, 
was  not  smiling.  She  was  an  orphan,  Dr.  Hryant,  her 
father,  having,  soon  after  he  went  to  California  with  his 
young  wife,  suddenly  died.  The  cloud  his  death  cast  on 
ner  and  on  the  child  had,  indeed,  a  silver  lining.  John 
W.  Mackay,  who  went  to  the  Pacific  states  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  saw  the  capacities  of  the  Comstock  mines, 
invested  in  them  all  the  money  he  could  earn,  and  stuck 
to  them  through  thick  and  thin.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who  know  what  they  are  about,  and  who  are  not  to  be  di- 
verted or  scared  from  their  purpose.  Having  emigrated 
from  Dublin  to  America  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  had  seen 
the  wide  ocean  of  life  and  had  learned  to  rely  upon  his 
own  judgment.  His  tenacity  was  rewarded  by  one  of  the 
greatest  fortunes  of  modern  times.  Both  it  and  himself 
fie  offered  to  Mrs.  Bryant,  and  he  completely  adopted  her 
child  when  she  accepted  him.  No  fortune  could  have 
a  more  legitimate  origin,  and  the  physiognomy  of  Mr. 
Mackay  (of  whom  I  should  give  a  fuller  sketch  were  it 
not  that  he  detests  publicity)  explains  how  it  was  made. 

Mrs.  Mackay,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  near  New  York,  and  was  a  good  deal 
with  a  French  grandmother  and  French  cousins  in 
Canada,  wished  to  come  and  live  in  Paris.  As  her  will 
was  a  law  to  her  husband,  he  came  to  establish  her  here. 


To  this  end  he  bought  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Tilsit, 
facing  the  west  side  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  She  chose 
the  furniture,  and  then  selected  her  friends.  As  an  ex- 
pupil  of  the  Sacred  Heart  she  was  received  warmly,  and 
.it  the  Sacrc  Crcur  a  kind  of  freemasonry  binds  together 
1  hose  educated  at  houses  of  that  order,  so  that  Mrs. 
Mackay  became  at  once  the  associate  of  ladies  filling  the 
most  brilliant  |>ositions.  Having  a  neatly-rounded  little 
figure,  a  fresh,  young,  and  very  pretty  face,  piquancy,  a 
sweet  voice,  soft  manners,  originality,  and  quickness  in 
finding  the  touch  of  those  whom  she  was  with,  she  rose 
to  a  high  social  attitude.  As  all  Americans  of  her  sex  do, 
she  dressed  beautifully,  without  attaching  undue  impor- 
tance to  her  toilet.  What  was  best  about  her  was  she 
kept  her  head  level,  her  heart  in  the  right  place,  and  re- 
mained competent  to  see  deeper  than  the  surfaces  of 
things  and  persons.  Being  confident  in  her  own  judg- 
ment and  inspirations,  she  follows  them.  Her  friend  is 
her  friend,  and  she  likes  what  she  professes  to  like. 
Generous  impulse  and  loyalty  of  disposition  show  them- 
selves in  her  small  and  great  actions.  Whenever  a 
woman  is  attacked  in  her  presence,  she  stands  up  for  her; 
and  if  a  man  acts  ungenerously  toward  one,  he  loses  for 
ever  the  esteem  of  Mrs.  Mackay.  Her  immense  wealth, 
and  the  fabulous  accounts  of  it,  tend  to  make  her  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  would  lead  a  person  less  healthy- 
hearted  to  isolate  herself.  She  would  like  to  have  a  baby 
always  about  her,  and  was  in  real  distress  on  the  infant 
child  of  Russell  Young,  which  she  took  when  Mrs. 
Russell  Young  died,  being  claimed  by  near  relatives  in 
America.  Her  livine-rooms  on  the  top  flat  of  her  house 
are  alive  with  song-birds  in  large  cages.  They  cheer  her 
up,  and  afford  an  aliment  to  ready  sympathies.  It  was 
well  for  Mrs.  Mackay  when  she  was  new  to  Europe,  and 
in  the  malleable  period  of  life,  that  she  contracted  a 
friendship  for  one  of  the  bestof  women — Mrs.  Noyes,  wife 
of  the  late  United  States  Minister  here.  That  lady  had 
graduated  in  the  school  of  affliction.  When  she  married, 
the  civil  war  broke  out.  She  devoted  herself  to  the 
wounded,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  he  having  lost 
a  leg  in  battle.  Natural  earnestness  was  intensified,  the 
mind  was  elevated  and  refined,  and  sympathetic  capacity 
brought  out.  Mrs.  Mackay  was  the  friend  of  Queen 
Isabella  (with  whom  she  was  always  a  frank  speaker),  of 
the  Duchesse  Decazes,  and  so  on,  but  she  clung  to  Mrs. 
Noyes  for  counsel  and  intimate  companionship.  Mrs. 
Noyes  is  one  of  the  rare  persons  who  know  what  a  stratum 
of  goodness  there  is  under  Mrs.  Mackay's  varnish  of 
mondanite.-  The  almoner  of  the  Mackay  family  is  Mrs. 
M.'s  mother,  Mrs.  Hungerford.  Cabanel  represented 
her  gloving  her  hands.  He  should  have  painted  her 
holding  them  out  to  help  some  child  or  aged  person  need- 
ing assistance.  There  are  two  Mackay  boys,  who  will 
probably  be  sent  to  an  American  school.  One  is  four- 
teen, the  other  is  eleven,  and  bright,  prompt,  wideawake, 
obliging,  plainly-dressed  little  fellows  they  are.  Although 
they  have  been  sent  to  the  school  of  St.  Ignatius,  at 
Vaugirard,  they  have  none  of  the  ways  of  French 
sons  of  wealthy  houses,  who  are  brought  up  as  carefully 
as  asparagus  plants,  and  are  certain  to  grow  up  silly 
dandies. 

Eva  has  been  always  with  her  mother  and  grandmother. 
She  is  simplctte  and  candid  to  transparency.  Is  she 
beautiful?  No.  Plain?  Not  in  the  least.  Beautiful  and 
expressive?  Not  quite  that  either,  but  she  has  a  singularly 
interesting  young  countenance,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
the  child  remains;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  any  wise  a  baby 
face,  since  it  expresses  a  pensive  turn  of  mind.  The  im- 
pression it  produces,  faithfully  repeated  on  canvas,  makes 
a  lovely  picture.  In  freedom  from  affectation  Eva  is 
American,  but  she  has  not  the  decided  and  self-conscious 
air  by  which  the  niece  of  Uncle  Sam  may  be  nearly 
always  known.  The  grayish  blue  eyes  are  soft  and 
dreamy,  and  might  have  derived  their  expression  from 
gazing  at  distant  and  beautiful  hills,  and  wondering  what 
were  behind  them.  Without  being  classical,  her  features 
are  well-shaped  and  proportioned.  A  clear  complexion 
which  looks  best  w  ith  white  or  delicate  shades,  appears  in 
close  sympathy  with  the  mind  and  feelings,  and  under 
their  influence  often  flushes  faintly  and  changes  color. 
Hitherto  the  nut-brown  hair  has  been  worn  in  hanging, 
girlish  braids.  The  figure  is  small, and  the  whole  person 
mignonnc.  An  accident  in  childhood  has  caused  a  slight 
unevenness  of  gait,  which  might  be  noticeable  if  she 
danced.  She  has  devoted  herself  to  music  and  poetry, 
and  sings  as  sweetly  as  any  of  the  birds  around  her.  She 
sang  w  ith  thrilling  expression  at  a  concert  in  her  mother's 
drawing-room,  "  Fruits  d'Amour"  and  some  other  love 
songs.  No  more  than  Miranda  docs  she  conceal  the  im- 
pression Don  Fernando  has  made  on  her  heart.  As  she 
loves  him  and  he  loves  her,  I  cannot  regret  that  he  is  a 
prince.  His  title  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  choice.  I 
dare  say  her  aunt,  the  Countess  Telfner,  who  is  settled  in 
Rome,  was  glad  of  a  prospect  of  being  allied  with  the 
Colonna  family,  and  helped  to  make  the  course  of  true 
love  run  smooth.  The  unclouded  happiness  of  that  lady 
since  her  marriage  encouraged  her  niece  to  trust  herself 
to  an  Italian. 


I  )e  Quincey  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  and  even  exas- 
perating. To  peruse  one  of  his  papers  is  like  being  called 
away  after  the  first  course  of  a  good  dinner,  when  you 
have  scanned  the  bill  of  fare  andhave  had  a  sample  of 
the  skill  of  the  culinary  artist.  An  essay  of  De  Quincey's 
is  all  vestibule;  you  press  forward  eagerly  to  enter  the 
temple, and  bump  your  nose. on  a  blank  wall.  He  tried 
innumerable  flights,  but  his  broken  wing  refused  to  carry 
him.  If  we  except  two  or  three  short  stories  and  as  many 
disquisitions,  everything  he  wrote  was  rambling,  fragmen- 
tary, scintillative ;  there  was  no  coherent,  straightforward, 
exhaustive  exposition,  no  prolonged  and  steady  radiance. 
Yet  there  are  flashes  in  him  that  light  up  many  a  dark 
cranny  in  history  and  criticism,  and  it  is  amazing  how 
much  recondite  and  excursive  erudition  he  had  managed 
to  acquire,  though  probably  no  man  ever  was  so  learned 
as  De  Quincey  could  make  himself  appear  to  be. — New 
York  Sun. 
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ARCHBISHOP  ALEMANY  AND  EARTH- 
QUAKES. 

Archbishop  Alemany  lectured  in  this  city  on  Sunday 
night  last  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  recent  earthquakes  in 
Spain.  His  topic  was,  appropriately,  "Earthquakes;  their 
chief  causes,  and  the  best  means  to  prevent  them." 
After  giving  the  explanations  of  the  disturbances  com- 
monly offered  by  scientists,  the  venerable  Archbishop 
said  that  in  his  opinion  earthquakes  are  visitations  of 
God's  anger  upon  mankind  for  its  sins.  "  He  spoke,"  one 
report  tells  us,  "of  the  great  earthquakes  which  de- 
vastated Constantinople,  Antioch  and  Alexandria  when 
they  became  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  various  schis- 
matics who  early  assailed  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  other 
Christian  doctrines,  and  quoted  from  the  writings  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  who  said  that  their  cause  was  the  anger 
of  God,  and  that  the  cause  of  God's  anger  was  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.  He  also  recalled  the  great  earth- 
quake and  marvelous  eclipse  and  other  convulsions  of 
nature  attending  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  as  an  evidence 
of  divine  displeasure  at  the  grievous  sins  of  man."  The 
Archbishop  did  not  blink  facts  which  apparently  con- 
flicted with  his  theory.  "  It  might  be  asserted  by  some," 
he  said,  "  that  as  Spain  is  a  good  Catholic  country,  she 
should  be  safe  from  earthquakes."  But  he  pointed  out 
that  "infidel  books  have  been  introduced  there,  and  in- 
difference to  religion  has  seized  on  the  hearts  of  many." 
Besides,  "  Spain  has  not  yet  atoned  for  banishing  thou- 
sands of  priests  from  their  homes  in  this  generation."  As 
sin  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  the  best  means  of  escap- 
ing them,  he  said,  is  to  avoid  sin. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear  from  the 
clergy  upon  scientific  topics;  and  if  this  preventive  of  an 
intensely  unpleasant  phenomenon  is  to  be  relied  on,  Arch- 
bishop Alemany  has  spoken  in  the  right  place,  for  Cali- 
fcirnia  is  an  earthquake  country.  Every  old  inhabitant  of 
the  state  has  more  than  once  fled  from  his  rocking  habi- 
tation under  reasonable  apprehension  that  it  was  about  to 
tumble  about  his  ears.  Who  among  us  has  not  blanched, 
as  the  earth  heaved  and  trembled  beneath  his  feet,  lest  it 
should  open  momentarily  and  gulp  him  down  to  a  horrid 
death?  Nobody  enjoys  an  earthi  |uake.  Saint  and  sinner, 
the  brave  and  the  cowardly,  alike  turn  pale  and  sick  with 
fright  before  it .  Real  estate  values  are  injuriously  affected, 
also,  costly  buildings  cracked,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
insecurity  is  imparted  to  the  community.  The  best  of 
reasons,  personal  and  financial,  combine,  therefore,  to 
make  earthquakes  highly  objectionable.  If  there  is  a 
preventive  for  them,  it  stands  Californians  in  hand  to 
know  what  it  is,  and  to  apply  it.  Archbishop  Alemany 
solemnly  assures  us  that  there  is  a  preventive.  Any  such 
important  statement  emanating  from  so  high  and  holy  a 
source  <  light  surely  to  be  given  a  serious  and  respectful 
reception.  His  Grace  has  for  several  decades  been  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  upon  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  have  never  heard  his  fitness  for  this  command- 
ing station  questioned.  We  have  never  heard  from  any 
Catholic  a  word  in  derogation  of  the  Archbishop's  mental 
powers.  The  press,  secular  as  well  as  Catholic,  habitually 
speaks  of  him  with  the  dee]>est  reverence.  It  would  be 
deemed  insulting  to  His  Grace  to  doubt  that  he  is  intel- 
lectually, as  well  as  officially,  representative  of  his  church. 
What,  then,  shall  we  think  of  his  cure  for  earthquakes? 

The  good  Catholic  will  at  once,  of  course,  proceed  to 
put  a  prop  under  the  state  by  ceasing  to  sin,  thus  at  once 
showing  respect  for  his  Archbishop,  care  for  his  own  soul, 
and  regard  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. The  lax  Catholic  will  do  lip-service  by  professing 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  His  Grace's  preventive,  but  will 
continue  to  sin — thus  showing  a  hardy  indifference  to  the 
promised  torments  of  hell,  and  an  unpatriotic  want  of 
concern  for  the  best  interests  of  California. 

The  free-thinking  citizen  who  has  shed  his  orthodoxy 
will,  perhaps,  laugh  irreverently  at  Archbishop  Alemany. 
Or  he  may  be  more  serious,  and  speak  after  the  manner 
of  an  unhappy  man  who  during  the  week  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  editor  of  T/u  San  Franciscan  upon 


the  subject.  "  I  am  amazed,"  he  writes,  "  that  a  troglo- 
dyte survives,  and  has  squeaked  and  gibbered  in  his 
almost  forgotten  tongue  from  a  San  Francisco  pulpit.  Is 
it  not  astonishing  that  there  is  in  this  nineteenth  century 
even  one  white  man  who  can  read  and  write,  who  is  so 
grotesquely  ignorant  and  superstitious  as  this  Catholic 
Archbishop?  Why,  sir,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  poor  cart-horse  of  an  Irishman  who  labors  upon  our 
streets  but  has  felt  more  of  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age  than  this  high  and  learned  ecclesiastic,  who  seem- 
ingly, during  the  thirty  odd  years  of  his  residence  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  never  given  the  lungs  of  his  intellect  one 
draught  of  the  rational  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  moved. 
Were  the  bones  of  some  monk  who  lived  his  narrow  clois- 
tered round  in  the  Rome  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  be 
taken  from  the  catacombs,  and  by  a  miracle  be  given 
back  their  flesh,  the  brain  that  would  be  set  in  motion 
after  a  rest  of  three  centuries  would  not  work  after  more 
antique  fashion  than  does  the  headpiece  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Catholic  church  of  California.  To  this  dis- 
catacombed  monk,  the  the  eclipse  of  last  Monday  would 
be  a  wrathful  darkening  of  the  Almighty's  countenance 
at  the  sins  of  his  creatures.  To  him  the  pestilence,  the 
famine,  the  tidal  wave,  the  conflagration,  the  itch,  and 
the  measles,  would  all  be  messages  of  moral  import  from 
the  Most  High.  And  he  would  be  as  sane  and  as  modern 
in  his  notions  as  to  the  cause  and  meaning  of  these  phe- 
nomena as  is  Archbishop  Alemany  in  his  theory  of  earth- 
quakes. How  far  would  my  monk  be  in  advance  of  the 
naked  savage  in  the  jungles  of  Africa,  who  hears  a  spirit's 
voice  in  the  wind,  a  spirit's  anger  and  threat  in  the  thunder, 
sees  a  spirit's  frown  in  an  eclipse,  and  perceives  the  devil  in 
a  snake?  Does  not  the  savage,  also,  stand  upon  the  same 
scientific  level  with  my  monk  and  Archbishop  Alemany 
in  respect  to  earthquakes?  I  am  aware  that  all  the  world 
once  held  the  view  which  His  Grace  of  San  Francisco 
gravely  expounds  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1885,  but  I  am 
also  aware  that  when  the  world  held  this  view  it  was 
cruel,  bloody,  and  ignorant.  Men  were  tortured  and 
butchered  for  their  religious  opinions ;  and  religion  claimed 
the  right  to  supervise  all  opinions.  Earthquakes  then 
were  believed,  as  by  Archbishop  Alemany  they  are 
believed  now,  to  be  sent  to  testify  to  the  Almighty's  dis- 
approval of  infidel  books — infidel  books  meaning  such  as 
did  not  commend  themselves  to  intelligences  of  the 
order  of  the  present  head  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  an  unpleasant  suggestiveness  about 
these  coincidences  in  the  beliefs  of  Archbishop  Alemany 
and  the  monk  of  the  catacombs— who  thought  as  his 
church  thought.  Does  Archbishop  Alemany  think  as  his 
church  thinks  now?  Its  favorite  boast  is  that  it  is  un- 
changeable. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  there  is  wide- 
spread suspicion  that  its  professed  sympathy  with  our 
republican  institutions — founded  upon  a  denial  of  the 
good  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings — is 
but  a  politic  pretence?  What  sympathy  can  a  benighted 
man  like  Archbishop  Alemany  have  with  modern  prog- 
ress? What  can  he  feel  but  disapproval  and  intense 
dislike  for  its  fruit  and  bulwark,  the  free  public  schools? 
I  low  can  Catholics  reasonably  complain  that  their  church, 
of  all  the  churches  in  America,  is  the  least  liked  and 
trusted  by  men  who  are  imbued  with  the  American  spirit, 
when  prelates  like  Archbishop  Alemany  are  given  lofty 
place  and  authority,  and  arc  held  in  humble  awe  by  the 
crowds  of  worshipers,  who  deem  his  voice  the  voice  of  the 
church?  " 

So  much  for  the  savage  free-thinker.  What  of  the 
Protestant?  A  gentleman  who  is  a  Deacon  in  a  well- 
attended  Protestant  church,  laughed  very  heartily  in  his 
office,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  last  Monday  morning, 
while  reading  his  paper.  The  Deacon  slapped  his  knee, 
and  cried,  "  Why  this  beats  Brother  Jasper!  "—meaning 
the  colored  preacher  of  Richmond,  who  a  few  years  ago 
earned  national  fame  by  insisting  that  "  the  sun  do 
move  "  daily  around  the  earth.  No  doubt  the  Deacon's 
mind  in  its  instant,  unreflecting  rejection  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's theory  as  absurd,  acted  like  the  average 
Protestant  mind.  But  why?  The  full  answer  would  be 
the  history  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  past  four 
centuries.  The  Deacon's  answer  would  be  that  the 
Archbishop's  theory  was  contrary  to  common  sense.  If 
asked  whence  he  derived  his  common  sense,  the  Deacon 
would  probably  be  confronted  with  a  question  entirely 
new  to  him.  Certainly  he  did  not  get  it  from  his  bible, 
nor  was  it  given  him  by  the  teachings  of  his  church ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  these  which  move  one  to  laugh  at  His 
Grace's  theory.  On  the  contrary,  they  sustain  it  per- 
fectly. Therefore  the  Deacon's  common  sense  is  not 
Christian,  but  skeptical — or  infidel,  as  the  Archbishop 
would  describe  it.  If  asked  the  general  question  whether 
or  not  he  believed  in  the  providential  government  of  the 


world,  the  Deacon  would  unhesitatingly,  andas  became  a 
deacon  and  a  Christian,  answer  yes.  But  if  this  belief 
were  put  to  the  test  when  the  Deacon  happened  to  be  off 
his  guard,  it  would  be  made  manifest  that  the  Deacon 
does  not  really  believe  in  providential  government,  but 
merely  thinks  he  does.  If  he  did,  he  would  not  laugh  at 
the  Archbishop's  earthquake  theory,  because  that  is  a 
strictly  logical  deduction  from  the  Deacon's  professed  be- 
lief. The  Deacon  reverently  accepts  the  statement  that 
the  Almighty  is  sufficiently  interested  in  him  to  count  the 
hairs  of  his  head,  and  that  God  hears  and  answers  his 
prayers  for  daily  bread,  for  strength  to  resist  temptation 
to  eat  and  drink  too  much,  and  to  subdue  the  natural 
vividness  of  his  perception  of  the  graces  of  person  with 
which  many  of  his  sisters  in  the  faith  are  endowed  by 
their  heavenly  father.  Now,  if  the  Creator  concerns  him- 
self thus  benevolently  and  minutely  with  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  Deacon,  why  should  he  not  shake 
him  up  with  an  earthquake  occasionally,  when  gentler 
suggestions  as  to  the  beauty  of  holiness  fail  of  effect?  To 
put  the  same  idea  in  a  larger  and  more  impressive  way: 
If  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  watches  the  armies 
of  nations  that  are  at  war,  and  interposes  to  give  one  host 
or  the  other  the  victory — as  Christians  devoutly  believe 
he  does,  since  prayers  for  the  triumph  of  their  armies  are 
common  with  all  peoples — why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, as  Archbishop  Alemany  does,  that  God  likewise 
uses  the  earthquake  to  influence  the  minds  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  men?  Does  not  every  Christian  student  see 
"  the  hand  of  God  in  history  "? 

The  instinctive  and  thoughtless  laugh  of  our  friend, 
the  Protestant  Deacon,  betokens,  we  fear,  a  mind  that  has 
been  given  its  habits  of  thought,  its  standard  of  the  prob- 
able, its  everyday  working  philosophy,  not  by  his  bible 
and  his  religious  books,  but  by  the  all-pervading  atmos- 
phere of  skepticism  that  rises  like  a  miasm  from  the 
heaps  of  miscellaneous  scientific  knowledge  which  has 
been  gathered  by  the  race  since  it  shook  the  pressing 
hand  of  Faith  from  its  brain. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 


Considering  the  discouraging  sort  of  treatment  they  are 
getting  at  President  Cleveland's  hands,  the  Democratic 
veterans  who  have  fought  the  party's  fights  till  they  have 
grown  gray,  keep  their  temper  wonderfully  well.  Al- 
though the  Democracy  have  been  out  of  power  since 
1 861,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  the  appetite  of  chronic 
famine,  they  stand  up  to  the  slim  cold  lunch  provided 
for  them  by  their  President  with  a  sad  fortitude  that  is 
positively  heroic.  Perhaps  long  schooling  in  disappoint- 
ment has  educated  them  in  self-restraint ;  perhaps  pat- 
riotism is  a  stronger  feeling  w  ith  them  than  the  desire  for 
personal  reward;  but  whatever  the  cause  of  the  patience 
of  the  party  workers  under  blasted  expectations,  the  pa- 
tience itself  is  extraordinary.  Remembering  the  terrible 
hubbub  that  arose  upon  Garfield's  taking  office — the  wild 
scrimmage  of  the  rival  Republican  factions  over  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  offices— the  present  calm  of  the  Demo- 
crats is  the  more  remarkable  and  gratifying.  No  doubt 
as  time  goes  on  the  disappointed  politicians,  growing  in 
number,  will  make  more  noise;  but  it  is  already  evident 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  a  man  who  can  be  moved  from 
his  puriwse  by  clamor.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that 
he  has  laid  out  for  himself  a  plan  of  conduct  which 
he  means  to  follow  regardless  of  consequences.  He 
is  staking  the  success  of  his  administration  upon 
this  plan,  and  he  has  not,  we  think,  misjudged 
the  people  in  believing  that  they  will  approve  his 
adherence  to  it.  His  course  so  far  shows  that  he 
means  to  apply  business  principles  to  the  discharge  of  the 
people's  business,  and  to  make  politics  count  for  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  choice  of  public  servants.  That  he 
should  give  the  preference  to  Democrats  is  only  natural ; 
no  one  of  sense  can  expect  him  to  do  otherwise.  A  great 
deal  may  now  reasonably  be  looked  for  from  him  in  the 
way  of  improvement  of  the  civil  service.  He  is  pledged 
to  its  reform,  and  has  given  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
desire  to  be  true  to  his  pledges.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  man 
of  method— a  plodding,  industrious  man,  with  a  keen  eye 
for  details.  The  small  economies  will  be  practiced  in  all 
the  departments,  and  the  books  w  ill  receive  a  minute  ex- 
amination. Nothing  is  being  said  at  present  about  the 
books,  which  the  Democrats,  in  the  press  and  on  the 
stump,  have  for  many  years  been  expressing  a  warm  desire 
'  to  get  at,  in  order  to  expose  Republican  villainy.  But  no 
doubt  they  are  already  being  overhauled,  and  it  will  be 
very  surprising,  indeed,  if  some  imjjortant  discoveries  be 
not  made.  No  party  can  be  in  power  as  long  as  the  Re- 
publican party  was  without  having  grown  careless  and 
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more  or  less  corrupt.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  revelations 
resulting  from  a  systematic  investigation  will  be  reserved 
by  the  President  until  they  can  be  used  to  divert  attention 
from  the  Republican  attacks  upon  his  administration, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  sure  to  come. 

However  unpleasant  it  may  be  for  Republicans  to  see 
the  Federal  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats, 
it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  President  is  a 
thorough  business  man.  The  country  needs  just  such  an 
administration  as  he  seems  likely  to  give  it. 


The  change  from  Arthur  to  Cleveland  is  not  an  agree- 
able one  to  society  in  Washington.  Mr.  Arthur  led  a 
luxurious  and  elegant  life  there,  setting  an  example  that 
was  pleasing  to  people  with  plenty  of  money  who  like 
expensive  social  pleasures.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  man  of 
plainer  tastes  and  more  serious  mind.  Apparently  he 
cares  nothing  for  society — that  is,  for  the  people  whose 
greatest  enjoyment  is  found  in  giving  dinners  to  one 
another,  and  in  meeting  together  to  dance  and  show 
themselves  in  fine  raiment.  President  Cleveland  jars 
rudely  upon  the  delicate  feelings  of  this  class,  by  rising 
early,  breakfasting  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  eight,  work- 
ing at  his  desk  in  his  shirt -sleeves,  sending  out  invitations 
to  his  receptions  that  are  printed  upon  common  note 
paper  with  a  type-writer,  and  by  generally  conducting 
himself  in  defiance  of  the  customs  of  the  aristocracy.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  a  man  of  this  some- 
what rough  type  in  the  White  House.  "  Society  "  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  is  apt  to  magnify  its  impor- 
tance, and  to  deceive  itself  into  the  belief  that  the 
amusements  of  life  are  worthy  of  being  made  the  serious 
business  of  existence.  The  chatter  of  a  press  that  finds 
profit  in  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  its  readers  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  giving  society  people  an  erroneous 
notion  of  their  consequence.  A  President  who  regards 
it  as  no  part  of  his  duty  to  please  society  by  ordering  his 
life  in  accordance  with  its  usages,  is  a  benefaction  to 
millions  of  poor  snobs,  who  have  made  themselves  miser- 
able by  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  up  a  fashionable  appear- 
ance on  an  income  of  unfashionable  size.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's example  will  give  many  of  these  unfortunates  the 
courage  to  quit  their  foolish  race  with  their  richer  neigh- 
bors; and  it  will  comfort  a  still  larger  class  who  are  given 
to  sneering  at  a  mode  of  life  which  they  are  by  nature, 
education  and  want  of  means  unfitted  to  enjoy.  The 
presidential  example,  too,  will  give  a  text  to  clergymen 
and  Democratic  editors,  from  which  to  preach  improving 
sermons  on  the  duty  and  beauty  of  plain  living.  It 
would  do  the  country  no  harm,  either,  to  take  these  ser- 
mons to  heart. 


Mr.  Pixley,  our  friend  of  the  Argonaut,  prides  himself 
on  his  inconsistency,  and  his  worst  enemy  cannot  deny 
that  he  has  endless  ground  for  so  doing.  He  was  pleased 
to  say  last  week  that — 

The  Democracy  has  been  restored  to  power— not  by  a  triumph 
over  the  Republican  party,  but  by  the  assent  and  assistance  of 

the  best  men  of  the  party  The  Republican  vote  that 

was  cast  for  Cleveland — the  Independent  mugwump  vote — was  a 
strong  one  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states.  It  was  composed 
of  men  of  intelligence,  wealth,  and  high  moral  purpose;  it  de- 
cided the  election. 

But  a.  few  months  have  flown  since  Mr.  Pixley  was 
raging  abroad  in  his  editorial  columns,  bludgeoning  as 
"  dudes,"  "  Anglomaniacs,"  "  Pharisees,"  and  traitorous 
villains,  these  very  mugwumps,  whom  now  he  perceives 
to  be  "  the  best  men  of  the  party,"  "  men  of  intelligence, 
wealth  and  high  moral  purpose."  Did  he  mean  what  he 
said  then  about  these  gentlemen,  or  does  he  mean  what 
he  says  about  them  now?  Inconsistency  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Pixley  frequently  insist  that  it  is,  a  cardinal  editorial 
virtue,  but  its  practice  is  accompanied  by  inconveniences; 
chief  among  which  is  the  bewildering  effect  upon  the 
brain  of  the  average  reader.  When  Mr.  Pixley  has  con- 
vinced him  that  a  mugwump  is  a  rascal  who  delights  in 
betraying  his  party  for  British  gold,  and  so  worthy  of  the 
detestation  of  all  true  Americans,  what  must  be  the 
wrench  to  the  reader's  mind  when  he  is  told  by  the  same 
teacher,  with  the  air  of  calm  conviction,  that  a  mugwump 
is  "a  man  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  high  moral  pur- 
pose "?  The  mugwump  is  the  same  man  now  that  he  was 
when  Mr.  Pixley  wrote  of  him  during  the  presidential 
campaign.  If  Mr.  Pixley  is  right  about  him  now,  he  was 
wrong  about  him  then.  Yet  when  Mr.  Pixley  painted  his 
mugwump  in  November  he  was  ready  to  fall  upon  and 
maltreat  any  one  so  bold  as  to  doubt  that  it  was  a  good 
portrait.  He  is  equally  ready  to  whack  with  his  shillaleh 
any  critic  of  the  mugwump  whom  he  has  put  on  exhibition 
in  March.  If  Mr.  Pixley  ever  thinks,  his  own  resem- 
blance to  a  weathercock  on  a  gusty  day  must  strike  him 
as  remarkable. 


An  incident  of  the  Mapleson  opera  aeason  has  been  an 
extraordinary  journalistic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chron- 
icle, of  this  city.  Not  content  with  criticising  the  perform- 
ances, it  has  treated  the  public  almost  daily  to  a  column 
or  two  of  paragraphs  about  the  audience.  These  para- 
graphs have  in  many  instances  been  startlingly  personal. 
Not  only  the  dress,  but  the  looks  and  manners  of  ladies, 
mentioned  by  name,  have  been  freely  commented  upon. 
It  is  but  just  to  the  daring  Jenkins  who  has  done  this 
queer  work  to  say  that  his  remarks  upon  his  betters  have 
been  invariably  complimentary.  Nevertheless,  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  has  escajicd  a  thrashing,  for  gentlemen 
of  ordinary  sensitiveness  usually  object  to  having  the 
physical  charms  of  their  wives  and  daughters  or  sweet- 
hearts made  the  subject  of  praise  in  print.  The  Chroni- 
cle has  carried  this  species  of  vulgar  impertinence  further 
than  any  of  its  contemporaries,  and,  since  it  grows  bolder 
with  time,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  people  who  are 
the  object  of  its  attention  like  it.  There  can  be  but  one 
outcome  to  this  sort  of  thing.  The  right  to  praise  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  condemn,  and  if  the  Chronicle  contin- 
ues to  make  money  by  saying  that  Miss  or  Mrs.  So-and-So 
has  the  brightest  eyes,  the  most  delicate  complexion  and 
the  whitest  bosom  ever  seen  in  a  theater,  some  enterpris- 
ing blackguard  will  endeavor  to  make  money  by  taking 
the  other  tack,  and  printing  his  opinion  that  Miss  or  Mrs. 
So-and-So  squints,  that  her  complexion  is  artificial,  and 
that  her  bosom,  when  he  saw  it  laid  bare  for  public 
inspection,  was  far  less  white  than  that  of  MissTotherone. 
Since  San  Francisco  society  not  only  tolerates,  but  gives  a 
handsome  money  recompense  to  the  newspapers  which 
spew  coarse  flattery  upon  its  members,  it  would  not  be  an 
altogether  undeserved  punishment  if  there  should  spring 
up  from  the  soil  of  its  vulgarity  a  newspaper  that  would 
become  a  torment  to  it,  by  lying  about  it  in  a  less  agree- 
able way. 

Mr.  George  Hearst,  who  is  the  choice  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  California  (while  in  the  minority)  for 
United  States  Senator,  has  been  in  Washington  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  advise  the  President 
in  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  It  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hearst  that  sundry  evil-disposed 
persons  have  intimated  in  the  columns  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Alia  that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  Mr.  Hearst  will 
not  have  all  to  say  about  who  shall  have  the  Federal  of- 
fices on  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  Hearst  deemed  it  wise  to 
allay  public  apprehension  and  excitement  by  issuing  last 
Monday  night  the  subjoined  proclamation,  which  ap- 
peared in  his  organ,  the  Examiner,  on  the  following 
morning : 

To  the  Democracy  of  California:  The  Democracy  of 
California  are  hereby  publicly  advised  to  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  statements  daily  published  in  the  Alia  California,  in 
the  shape  of  letters  or  otherwise,  purporting  to  be  news  from 
Washington,  as  they  are  wilfully  false  and  unreliable,  and  in  no- 
wise to  be  credited.  This  the  Democracy  of  California  will  be 
fully  aware  of  before  the  contest  is  ended.  Let  California  Demo- 
crats be  not  misled.  George  Hearst. 

The  effect  of  the  proclamation  has  been  most  happy. 
The  mobs  have  dispersed,  business  has  been  resumed, 
and  the  militia  no  longer  sleep  on  their  arms.  There  is 
not  now  the  least  danger  of  a  bloody  uprising  of  the 
masses.  Now  that  it  is  known,  upon  the  high  authority 
of  Mr.  Hearst,  that  Mr.  Billy  English,  Mr.  Billy  Foote, 
Mr.  M.  F.  Tarpey  and  the  other  dependants  of  Mr. 
Hearst,  will  be  comfortably  provided  for,  while  Governor 
Johnson,  Colonel  Irish  and  other  Democrats  who  do  not 
admire  Mr.  Hearst  will  have  to  contiue  to  work  for  a 
living,  a  great  peace  has  fallen  on  the  public  mind. 


In  John  Swintons  Paper,  of  New  York,  which  is  ambi- 
tious of  being  regarded  as  the  chief  organ  of  the  working 
classes,  we  find  this  paragraph  : 

The  iron-workers  of  San  Francisco  have  won  their  strike 
against  a  reduction  of  wages.  Just  before  they  did  so  The  San 
Franciscan  showed  that  they  were  in  the  wrong;  that  the  capi- 
talists did  right  in  reducing  the  wages  which  were  fixed  by  the 
great  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
iron-workers'  strike  against  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  a 
success,  and  the  capitalists  put  the  law  out  on  the  clothes-line 
to  dry.  Whereupon  the  same  San  Franciscan  stopped  a  moment 
to  take  a  breath,  and  then  gravely  opened  its  mouth  thus:  "The 
triumph  of  the  workmen  is  an  illustration  of  what  organization 
can  do  in  the  way  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  competition." 
Yet,  after  all  this  eccentric  humor  from  The  San  Franciscan, 
there  are  people  who  suppose  that  MofflUl  deserted  California 
when  Krct  Martc  was  driven  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Swinton's  love  for  the  toiling  masses  may  be  pro- 
found, but  his  love  of  truth  is  evidently  not  great.  The 
San  Franciscan  never  said  that  the  iron-workers  were 
wrong  in  striking,  but  [jointed  out  to  them  that  the  gush- 
ing resolution  of  sympathy  with  them  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature was  a  bit  of  cheap  demagogism,  which  could  not 
help  them,  since  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  not 
to  be  affected  by  any  such  sentimental  buncombe.  As 


Mr.  Swinton  is  not  a  fool,  we  can  scarcely  believe 
he  really  disagrees  with  us  as  to  this.  If  he  were 
friend  of  the  workingmen  that  he  pretends  to  be,  h» 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  join  with  The  San 
Franciscan  in  telling  them  that  the  worst  enemies  they  have 
are  politicians  and  journalists  who  play  upon  their  igno- 
rance and  vanity  for  the  sake  of  catc  hing  their  votes. 


Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  who  has  gone  to  New  York  to  give 
spiritual  solace  to  General  Grant,  is  quoted  as  saying  of 
the  latter:  "If  he  pulls  through  this  month,  I  shall 
have  great  hopes  of  his  comparative  restoration,  for 
March  is  Grant's  lucky  month.  It  was  in  March  that  he 
first  met  Mrs.  Grant;  it  was  in  March  that  he  was  made 
Lieutenant  General,  and  it  was  in  March  that  he  was  re- 
tired as  General."  If  Dr.  Newman  really  said  this,  his 
bishop — or  such  other  brother  as  may  be  set  in  ecclesiast- 
ical authority  over  him — should  deal  with  him  in  loving 
severity ;  for  what  right  has  a  Christian  minister  to  talk 
of  lucky  months,  lucky  coincidences,  or  of  luck  at  all? 
It  would  not  cause  surprise  to  hear  some  ancient  darkey, 
or  any  unlettered  ignoramus,  babbling  superstitious  non- 
sense of  this  sort ;  but  for  a  famous  preacher — a  teacher  of 
grown  men  and  women,  in  the  year  1885 — to  gravely  de- 
clare his  belief  in  such  things,  is  truly  amazing.  We  hope 
Dr.  Newman  has  been  the  victim  of  an  imaginative  re- 
porter, for  we  do  not  want  to  think  that  a  man  who  stands 
so  high  in  the  sacred  profession  is  a  fool. 


The  scheme  of  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Ireland 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  natives  with  a  vision  of  royalty, 
to  the  end  that  the  hearts  of  the  aborigines  may  be  turned 
from  rebellion  and  made  to  beat  in  loyalty  to  the  British 
throne,  is  not  likely  to  be  successful.  The  Irish  people 
decline  to  be  treated  like  children,  who  can  be  turned 
from  tears  to  smiles  by  a  pretty  show.  The  action  of  the 
City  Council  of  Dublin,  in  refusing  by  a  great  majority  to 
give  a  public  reception  to  His  Royal  Highness,  speaks 
well  for  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  chief  city  of 
the  oppressed  island.  That  the  British  government  should 
have  conceived  this  amazing  plan  for  allaying  discontent 
in  the  subject  country,  is  another  proof  of  the  incapacity 
of  the  English  to  understand  the  Irish  character;  and 
also  indicates  how  universal  in  the  mother  country  is  the 
simple  faith  that  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  refuse  to  be 
made  humbly  grateful  and  happy  by  a  sight  of  a  member 
of  the  English  royal  family,  when  he  condescends  to  show 
his  sacred  person  to  common  eyes. 


The  award  of  alimony  and  counsel  fees  made  by  Judge 
Sullivan  to  Miss  Hill  and  her  lawyers,  has  produced 
about  the  effect  that  results  when  a  lump  of  meat  is  tossed 
among  a  pack  of  hungry  dogs.  Miss  Hill  accuses  Tyler, 
Sr.,  of  neglecting  her  interests  and  playing  the  bully,  and 
asserts  that  Tyler,  Jr.,  showed  his  disapproval  of  her  be- 
havior in  his  office  by  knocking  her  down  and  blackening 
her  eyes.  The  Tylers  in  a  breath  declare  that  she  lies  as 
to  these  matters,  and  that  they  would  prove  her  to  be  in 
general  a  truth-defying  virago  but  for  the  unfavorable 
effect  it  might  have  on  her  and  their  chances  of  captur- 
ing Mr.  Sharon's  treasure.  Mr.  Levy,  snarled  at  by 
Tyler,  Sr.,  as  a  useless  youth  who  forced  himself  into  the 
case,  and  so  deserving  of  no  share  of  the  spoil,  deems  his 
head  in  danger  of  a  punching,  and  pulls  a  protecting  pis- 
tol. It  would  be  a  pretty  happy  family  to  put  in  a  cage 
—and  indeed  there  is  a  great  likelihood  that  such  will  be 
the  disposition  made  of  the  whole  band  in  the  end. 


The  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  that  only 
single  women  shall  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  is  attacked  as  being  an  unjust  discrimination 
against  women  who  are  married.  Cases  might  occur  in 
which  the  rule  would  work  injustice — for  instance,  where 
the  husband  is  disabled  by  accident  or  disease,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  wife  for  support.  Hut  in  its  general 
operation  the  rule,  so  far  from  being  a  hardship  to  mar- 
ried women,  is  in  their  interest.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
declaration  by  the  Board  that  it  means  to  discourage  lazy 
men  from  living  off  their  wives.  A  healthy  man  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  support  a  wife,  does  not  deserve  to 
have  one;  and  the  wife,  if  foolish  enough  to  be  willing 
to  work  for  a  living  for  both,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 
The  best  thing  that  a  woman  can  do  with  a  man  who  is 
mean  enough  to  consent  to  subsist  on  her  earnings,  is  to 
divorce  him.  There  is  no  rule  which  bars  a  divorced 
woman  from  teaching  in  the  schools. 


There  was  an  earthquake  in  New  Hampshire  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  proper  in- 
quiry should  be  made  it  would  be  discovered  that  some- 
where in  the  state  some  one  on  that  day  spoke  disrespect- 
fully to,  or  of,  a  clergyman. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PASSION. 


BY  J.  D.  STBBLL, 


My  lady  smiles  upon  me 

With  a  smile  so  sweet  and  rare! 
Her  eyes  are  blue  as  heaven. 

Like  the  sunshine's  gold  her  hair. 

My  lady  can  coo  and  murmur 

In  a  tender  undertone, 
But  my  lady's  heart  within  her 

Is  cold  and  hard  as  stone. 

I  know  the  lovely  enchantress: 
I  have  fathomed  all  her  wiles; 

I  know  how  false  are  her  kisses, 
How  doubly  false  her  smiles. 

Ahd  yet,  at  my  lady's  bidding, 
I  dance  in  my  silken  chains, 

Nor  sigh  for  my  once  prized  freedom 
While  the  light  of  her  smile  remains. 

I  smile  with  my  lady's  pleasure, 

I  sigh  when  my  lady  sighs, 
And  find  all  my  daylight  brightness 

In  the  glint  of  her  lustrous  eyes. 

But  I  serve  for  her  serene  highness 
As  the  toy  of  a  passing  hour, 

The  slave  of  her  wants  and  caprices, 
And  the  proof  of  her  beauty's  power. 

Alas,  for  a  man's  free  nature, 
Hound  last  in  so  weak  a  thrall, 

To  give  for  so  poor  a  guerdon 
His  life,  his  ho|>e,  and  his  all! 


Mini  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Cast  aside  dull  books  and  thought: 
Sweet  is  folly,  sweet  is  play. 

Carminn  /hirnna,  p.  /J". 

How  it  came  about  I  don't  know,  but  sometime  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the  other  night,  as  I  lay  diag- 
onally across  the  top  of  my  bed,  minus  coat  and  shoes,  un- 
profitably  catching  at  tailless  thoughts  that  kept  buzzing 
about  me,  I  received  all  at  once  an  impression  that  the 
editors  of  the  San  Franciscan  might  experience  a  most 
lamentable  gap  in  the  columns  of  the  forthcoming  paper. 
"  That  will  never  do,"  I  said,  putting  my  hands  under  my 
head  so  that  I  could  watch  a  moth  that  was  hovering 
about  the  globe  of  the  gaslight ;  "  nature  does  not  abhor 
a  vacuum  more  than  does  an  editor.  It  will  probably  be  a 
space  of  a  column  and  a  half,"  I  added,  reflectively ;  "  just 
enough  for  a  short  and  elegant  essay.  And  some  booby 
will  send  in  a  ridiculous  thing  to  fill  the  chasm,  thinking  to 
get  over  it  by  the  pons  asinorum.  Shall  this  be,  when  the 
aim  and  motive  of  the  San  Franciscan  is  wholly  toward 
the  highest  development?  No!  "  I  exclaimed,  springing 
up  and  thrusting  the  wrong  foot  into  each  slipper — "  no 
such  vis  inertue  shall  ever  by  my  passive  acquiescence 
get  room  in  the  San  Franciscan.  Into  this  chasm  it  shall 
be  mine,  Curtius-like,  to  leap,  for  the  common  weal.  I 
am" — I  continued,  shuffling  across  the  room  and  turning 
up  the  gas,  thereby  fully  arousing  my  friends  Nominis 
Umbra  and  Alter  Ego. 

"  You  are  what?  "  said  the  Shady  One,  rubbing  his  eyes 
a  little. 

"  I  am  in  as  much  demand,"  I  explained,  "  as  Ap- 
pelles's  critic  was,  and  there  be  danger,  withal,  that  some 
other  fellow  rise  ultra  crepidam.  The  needs  of  the  paper 
are  as  urgent  as  those  of  a  certain  young  lady  of  this  city, 
who,  longing  for  the  presence  of  her  lover  sent  him  this 
summons : 

Come  to  my  room  when  day  is  dim — 

When  crimson  clouds  in  purple  swim; 

When  the  white  sails  upon  the  bay 

In  rising  vapors  melt  away; 

When  \enus  twinkles  faint  and  far, 

And  Pharos  wakes  to  woo  the  star, 

And  meets  her  mirrored  in  the  tide — 

Earthly  lover,  heavenly  bride. 

If  she  can  stoop  from  her  degree 

To  meet  her  lover  in  the  sea, 

Shall  I,  a  maid  of  mortal  mold, 

To  him  I  love  be  dull  and  cold? 

Come  then,  darling,  and  here  we'll  stand 

lielore  my  mirror,  hand  in  hand, 

And  thou  shah  woo,  with  glances  bright, 

As  I'haros  wooes  the  star  at  night ; 

For  thou  my  beacon  tower  shaft  be; 

I  thy  Venus;  my  glass  our  sea. 

"  Humph ! "  ejaculated  Ego,"  that  summons  was  urgent , 
indeed ;  but  I  don't  see  that  it  necessarily  follows,  be- 
cause the  aching  void  in  the  maiden's  breast  could  only 
be  filled  by  the  presence  of  her  lover,  that  your  summons 
is  equally  importunate,  or  that  the  screed  you  are  prepar- 
ing will  be  equally  available  ! " 

Not  heeding  him,  I  resumed:  "I  shall  produce  an 
essay,  brief,  terse,  pithy,  pungent,  sparkling — a  perfect 
example  of  the  ne  quid  nimis." 

"  You  speak  with  such  boldness,"  interrupted  the 
Shady  One,  "  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  speak 
of  yourself  first,  as  being,  so  to  speak,  of  prime  impor- 
tance." 

"  What  difference  can  it  make,"  I  retorted,  "  whether 
I  am  of  prime  importance  or  not,  whether  I  am  famous 
or  unknown — so  that  I  please  the  editors?  " 

"Oh,  but  my  dear  fellow,  it  does  make  a  great  dif- 
ference who  you  are ;  and  to  be  noticed  you  must  either 
be  already  known,  or  must  make  yourself  known  in  some 
manner." 


"  I  disagree  flatly ;  for  the  matter  and  not  the  person 
should  receive  attention.  Nevertheless,  as  the  question 
is  raised,  I  will  not  let  it  go  unanswered.  I  am  an  iras- 
cible bachelor;  not  very  quiet,  save  when  undisturbed,  and 
not  so  old  but  that  mothers  look  askant  at  me  when  I 
chat  with  their  daughters.  I  love  fun,  and  cherish  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  that  jewel  of  a  maxim,  Ride  si  sapis, 
0,puella  ride.  I  weep  only  perforce,  and  laugh  according 
to  nature.  I  love  the  tub  of  Diogenes,  and  delight  to 
look  out  from  my  corner  on  the  din  and  babel  of  the 
world.  I  love  books,  and  know  a  little  about  the 
mystery  of  bookcraft." 

"  A  little's  enough,"  interrupted  the  Shady  One. 

I  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  answered  that  I  knew 
of  nothing  that  should  disparage  authorship. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  didactically.  "  We  are  hap- 
pier when  we  live  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  raw  material  and  inspect  the  manufacture  of 
everything,  lest  our  single-hearted  wonder  should  be  les- 
sened. The  same  rule  obtains  in  matters  of  religion. 
We  are  content  to  admire  the  diamond  without  under- 
standing its  mode  of  crystalization.  I  once  commenced 
authorizing,"  continued  he,  musingly,  "  but  experienced 
consequences  as  unexpected  as  disastrous.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  gild  over  my  barrenness  by  trickery,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  profits  of  a  bookwright's  station,  like 
those  of  many  other  offices,  arose  principally  from  the 
perquisites— a  euphemism  for  stealing.  Rut  this  was  not 
the  worst.  With  that  skepticism  of  the  honesty  of  others 
which  is  at  once  the  consequence  and  punishment  of 
roguery,  I  began  to  suspect  all  other  authors  of  being 
thieves,  also,  and  my  reverence  for  the  divinity  of  the  gods 
was  sadly  shaken.  The  serpent  of  rivalry,  too,  crept  into 
my  intellectual  Eden — and  the  slimy  trail  of  bitterness 
and  jealousy  and  chafing  hate  does  not  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  of  the  mind.  I  considered  the  antique  wor- 
thies as  robbers  of  their  own  children,  and  when  caught 
cribbing  there,  felt  like  exclaiming,  with  all  the  hearty 
indignation  of  old  Donatus :  '  Pereant  isti  qui  ante  nos  nos- 
tra dixerunt ! '  or  in  other  words,  To  the  devil  with  those 
who  have  said  all  our  good  things  before  us.  I  sorrowed 
sincerely  over  each  brilliant  conception  of  the  ancients  as 
over  my  own  preoccupied  possession,  and  groaned  in  spirit 
at  every  flash  of  modern  wit  as  at  a  stolen  coruscation 
from  my  battery.  I  feared  to  open  any  work,  or  even 
to  read  a  periodical,  lest  I  encounter  some  thought 
which  I  had  also  generated,  but  which,  consequently ,  I 
could  not  swear  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  was  reluctant 
even  to  exhale  my  spirits  in  the  ease  of  common  conver- 
sation, lest  the  effect  should  subtract  from  my  printed 
sprightliness.  Thus  in  turning  author  I  was  becoming 
misanthropic,  and  each  stroke  for  fame  was  a  blow  at  my 
affections.  I  could  not  barter  happiness  for  glory,  and  so 
have  forever  renounced  the  irritable  trade." 

I  had  listened  to  this  tirade  with  open-mouthed  won- 
der, and  when  it  was  finished  I  timidly  held  my  peace  for 
some  moments.  But  suddenly  thoughts  of  the  gap  to  be 
filled  recurred,  and  with  some  show  of  spirit  1  suggested 
that  I  might  at  least  write  an  essay  to  fill  that. 

"Write  an  essay!"  exclaimed  the  now  thoroughly 
aroused  Umbra.  "  Shade  of  Johnson!  on  what?  what 
about?  Lamb  could  write  a  charming  treatise  on  roast 
pig,  and  Addison  string  his  thoughts  in  ripe  and  ruddy 
clusters  on  the  circumference  of  a  petticoat.  In  rivalry 
with  those  princes  of  the  blood  and  autocrats  of  the  quill, 
perhaps  you  will  undertake  to  discourse  on  the  cruel  lux- 
ury of  the  pate  de/oie  gras,  and  the  tempting  tournure,  and 
the  modest  elegance  of  the  pannier  and  the  null-back  skirt. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  you  will  find  that  the  dish  was 
certainly  of  Protestant  origin,  for  we  read  that  '  geese 
once  saved  Rome,'  and  it  is  impossible  for  even  human 
ingratitude  to  make  them  so  base  a  return.  Perhaps  you 
will  express  an  opinion  that  if  the  hearts  of  men  were 
larger  they  would  give  themselves  less  trouble  to  enlarge 
the  livers  of  geese ;  and  then  you'll  find  to  your  surprise 
that  the  subject  is  exhausted. 

"  With  reference  to  those  very  questionable  append- 
ages by  which  the  soft  sex  endeavor  to  complete  the 
checked  development  of  nature,  you  will  think  you  can 
detect  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  their  advent  in  the  old 
Scotch  air,  1  The  Camels  are  Coming,  oho ! '  and  after 
beseeching  your  fair  friends  to  '  hold  up  and  spread  out ', 
discover  that  you  have  exhausted  the  last  level  in  that 
mine,  also.  Conchology  may  strike  you  as  a  more  fertile 
theme.  You  can  begin  with  clams,  and  trace  the  origin 
of  the  word  to  the  Latin  clam — secretly — whence  you  will 
perceive  the  force  and  allusive  beauty  of  the  expression, 
'  Mute  as  a  clam.'  " 
He  ceased. 

I  turned  my  eyes  despairingly  in  search  of  the  moth. 
There  it  was,  still  fluttering  about  the  insidious,  mocking 
light— 

"  \\  ith  its  luminous  wings  all  netted  and  veined 
With  silvery  strings,  or  golden  grained, 
Through  whose  filmy  maze  in  luminous  flight 
Danced  quivering  rays  of  gladsome  light. 

I  must  confess  that  when  the  Shady  One  had  finished 
his  discourse  I  felt  considerably  disheartened. 

"  But  surely  you  can  think  of  something,"  said  Alter 
Ego,  who  was  a  little  nettled  over  the  vigorous  prodding 
I  had  received.    "  Why  not  discuss  politics?  " 

Ah!  why  not,  indeed!  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician, 
but  I  have  read  a  great  many  of  the  manifestoes,  plat- 


forms and  public  documents  of  the  various  political 
parties  of  the  country,  together  with  some  of  those  doc- 
uments that  are  meant  to  be  public  in  one  place  and  pri- 
vate in  another.  I  once  mounted  a  box  and  delivered 
something  that  I  called  a  speech,  for  which  effort  some 
friend  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  where  he  couldn't 
hear,  complimented  me  by  throwing  up  his  hat.  Once, 
also,  I  converted  two  Democrats  by  a  proper  admixture 
of  argument  and  whisky — a  sort  of  spiritual  "  arf-an'-arf." 
I  have  even  made  be's  on  elections,  contrary  to  my  prin- 
ciples, and  have,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  paid  them, 
contrary  to  my  will.  In  the  event  of  my  party's  success 
I  have  always  expected  an  office — that  of  minding  my 
own  business.  These  things,  perhaps,  do  qualify  me  to 
write  upon  politics.  But  are  not  politics  a  drug?  Have 
not  the  people  stood  upon  tiptoe,  listening  to  thrilling 
speeches  till  they  all  have  corns?  and  do  they  now  take 
much  interest  in  any  political  question  save  the  sup- 
pression of  the  politicians? 

In  another  view,  also,  the  people  know  a  thing  or  two. 
They  do  not  stand  in  need  of  much  further  instruction  at 
present.  They  read.  They  think  over  what  they  have 
read,  and,  in  the  main,  their  conclusions  are  sound. 
They  look  about  them,  and,  seeing  prosperity  on  every 
side,  are  not  slow  in  assuming  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  governmental  policy.  They  know 
that  school-houses  and  spelling-books,  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  the  churches,  stand  for  something. 
They  arc  minded  that  the  world  is  going  forward,  and 
that  progress  is  more  exactly  marked  in  this  country  than 
elsewhere  on  the  globe.  They  know  that  if  left  to  him- 
self, every  little  tow-headed  urchin  in  the  land,  that  sits 
within  the  walls  of  a  school-house  till  the  down  darkens 
on  his  chin,  is  a  new  Astyanax — a  young  champion  of  his 
country  and  the  laws — and  that  each  ray  of  knowledge 
that  enters  his  opening  mind  is  a  drawn  sword  against 
the  forces  marshaled  by  unprincipled  politicians.  They 
are  prosperous,  and  perceiving  that  the  future  betokens 
still  greater  prosperity,  are,  while  complacent,  a  little  too 
self-conscious  to  listen  interestedly  to  political  arguments. 
That  subject,  therefore,  will  not  do  for  my  essay. 

"  Why  don't  you  help  me  out,  Umbra?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Help  me  to  a  subject ! " 

"A  subject?"  quoth  he.  "Though  subjects  were  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  thou  shouldst  have  never  a  subject 
upon  compulsion." 

"  But  the  space  to  be  filled!   Think  of  that,  Umbra." 

He  vouchsafed  nothing.  Meantime  the  chasm  was 
amplified  by  my  imagination.  Probably  there  will  not  be 
three  columns,  or  else,  like  Shylock's  pound  of  flesh,  ex- 
actly three — neither  more  nor  less — and  two  of  them  gone 
already  in  talking.  A  subject  discussed  in  one  column! 
Why,  to  discourse  on  a  blade  of  grass  in  all  its  aspects 
and  relations  would  require  a  small  folio.  And  then  the 
ideas,  much  space  and  fruitful  subject  being  given! 
"Certainly,"  I  soliloquized,  "it  would  be  dancing  on 
Euclid's  bridge,  when  it  is  hard  enough  to  get  over  by 
stepping  gingerly.  Ideas  are  doubtless  necessary  to  clothe 
any  skeleton  of  a  theme ;  but  I  am  not  a  spider,  to  spin 
long  ya*rns  from  my  brain  in  the  dull  midnight,  and  catch 
stray  thoughts  in  the  subtle  meshes  of  my  language's  web. 
I  have  read  some,  to  be  sure ;  but  my  reading  has  depos- 
ited just  enough  sediment  in  my  cerebral  cells  to  plug  the 
hollows  and  quell  the  grumblings  of  my  mental  molars, 
so  to  speak.  And  now,  out  of  the  general  fund  of  my 
information  I  am  asked  to  yield  a  modicum  for  a  one- 
column  essay ! 

I  was  in  a  brown  study  over  the  matter  when  Alter  Ego 
broke  in  upon  my  meditation  with  a  series  of  boisterous 
exclamations:  "That  for  your  essay!  I  have  found  it — 
the  secret  of  book-making !  A  fig  for  the  key.  of  study,  or 
the  open  sesame  of  genius!  Shall  I  tell  you?  Can't  you 
see  that  you  have  only  to  write — merely  to  write !  If  there 
are  no  ideas,  no  matter ;  keep  writing — write  all  about  it." 

Is  there  destiny  in  this?  Shall  I  recognize  the  finger  as 
pointing  to  the  path  I  am  to  follow?  Does  it  mean 
authorship? 

Umbra  suggests  that  I  had  better  throw  myself  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 

And  I  have  taken  my  first  step!  Shall  I  go  back? 
Truly,  I  have  said  nothing — just  nothing.  I  have  begun, 
though,  and  that's  half.  But  in  the  end,  should  I  enjoy 
authorship?  The  Shady  One  answered  me  somewhat 
brusquely :  "  If  you  would  enjoy  being  pillaged,  and 
damned  and  forgotten;  being  puffed  into  flatulency  or 
criticised  into  the  lock  jaw,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
die  a  natural  death ;  to  be  extinguished  by  an  article — 
then  you  would." 

Here  was  something  to  give  me  pause.  A  vision  of  a 
whole  army  of  critics  ( pestiferos  vermes)  arose  before  me. 
I  reached  up  and  took  down  from  its  shelf  my  old  leather- 
covered,  worm-eaten  Sca/iger.  The  leaves,  from  long 
habit,  fell  apart  at  the  "  Exorcismus  of  Oremus,"  and  I 
read:  Exorcizo  vos  pestiferos  vermes,  etc.,  translated 
freely :  All  ye  we  exorcise,  pestiferous  vermin  reviewers, 
reptiles,  poetasters  and  other  scribblers  and  nibblers  what- 
ever, in  the  name  of  your  common  parent,  which  is  the 
Devil — that  forthwith  you  depart  from  these  places,  nor 
any  longer  infest  them,  but  that  ye  sneak  off  into  your 
native  holes,  where  is  nothing  to  gnaw  but  yourselves, 
like  rats,  which  ye  are.  Be  ye  accursed — wanting  in  pen, 
ink  and  paper,  and  turned  out  of  doors  from  this  very 
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day,  in  so  far  that  no  remains  of  you  shall  be  found  in  any 
court,  corner  or  lane  of  this  state,  etc.  Amen. 

I  finished.  The  storm  clouds  rolled  away,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  that  almost  amounted  to  reverence,  I 
returned  the  book  to  its  shelf.  Dear  old  Rishop.  how- 
much  comfort  thy  exorcismus  has  dven  me  at  one  time 
and  another!  It  overcomes  my  "cussedness"  like  the 
"copious  and  searching  philantrophy  of  summer  rain." 
It  drives  away  the  spooks  that  haunt  me  at  night  and  the 
blue  devils  that  torment  me  in  the  day.    Long  may  thy 

venerable  and  excellent  curse  be  in  high  esteem  anion" 
men. 

The  Umbra  was  evidently  alarmed  lest  the  effect  of  his 
last  sally  had  been  entirely  destroyed;  so  he  hastened  to 
add :  "  Should  you  escape  all  the  martyrdom  I  forecaste 
for  you,  yet,  when  poor  and  blind  and  old,  haply  you  may 
discover,  as  many  another  poor,  blind,  old  author  has, 
that  all  your  labors  have  been  paid  for  only  by  a  draft  on 
sight.  There's  a  pun  for  you.  It's  the  only  one  I  ever 
made;  but  it's  mine,  though,  and  if  any  one  claims  it  you 
are  authorized  to  institute  an  action  of  trespass  at  once. 

Puns  are  a  mechanical  sort  of  wit,  and  I  don't  like  them 
commonly;^  but  this  one,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
Shady  One's  discouragement,  helped  me  to  regain  my 
good-nature,  and  it  shall  be  spared. 

The  night  is  far  gone  now,  and  perhaps  I  had  better 
suspend,  or,  rather,  postpone  that  essay. 

Let  me  see  how  much  I've  talked,  anyhow.  Why, 
bless  my  stars !  here's  enough  to  fill  more  than  the  space! 
after  all !   Ergo:  the  editors  can  go  to  bed,  and  so  can  I. 

Turning  about  to  do  so,  I  caught  sight  of  the  moth, 
still  fluttering  about  the  light. 

"  In  its  dim  little  mind  a  faint  desire 

Rose,  undefined,  for  the  beautiful  lire. 

Lightly  it  spread  each  silken  van, 

Then  away  it  sped  for  a  moment's  span; 

And  a  vague  delight  lured  on  its  course 

With  resistless  might  toward  the  central  source; 

And  it  followed  the  spell  through  an  eddying  maze, 

Till  it  staggered  and  fell  in  the'scorchine  blaze. 

Dazzled  and  stunned  by  the  blinding  pain, 

One  moment  it  swooned,  then  rose  again; 

And  again  the  fire  drew  it  on  with  its  charms, 

To  a  living  pyre  in  its  awful  arms; 

And  now  it  lies  on  the  table  there, 

Before  my  eyes,  shriveled  and  bare." 

How  strong  the  old  inherited  sense  of  the  supernatural 
in  man !  And  man's  mental  being,  how  easily  moved  by 
causes  the  most  trivial!  Much  yet  to  be  done — yea,  gen- 
erations of  labor,  and  of  the  inheriting  of  it,  before  calm- 
voiced  reason  shall  have  equal  sway. 

There  was  something  in  the  death  of  that  poor  moth 
that  made  me  shudder.  The  old  curse  of  the  preternat- 
ural that  has  descended  to  me— the  drop  of  savage  blood 
in  me,  and  the  association  that  is  always  near  it — the 
writing  in  my  hand,  ready  to  be  mailed,  and  the  dead 
moth  there  as  a  portent;  I  tell  you,  Messieurs  the  Edit- 
ors, this  screed  had  presently  gone  into  the  fire  had  not 
the  reasonable  voice  of  the  Umbra  restored  me,  as  he  bade 
me  "Good  night."  Sine  Nomine. 

San  Francisco,  March,  '85. 


\mong  the  plagues  which  infect  Anglo-American 
steamers  are  a  race  of  men  who  play  the  noble  game  of 
poker  from  the  Mersey  to  Sandy  Hook  and  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  the  Mersey.  Of  course,  if  they  played  it  in 
strict  seclusion  they  ought  not  to  be  molested.  Every 
human  being  had  a  sacred  and  indefeasible  right,  even 
before  the  American  Constitution  was  invented,  to  waste 
his  or  her  own  time  in  his  or  her  own  way.  To  question 
this  would  be  to  tamper  with  the  foundations  of  every- 
thing. But  the  liberty  which  involves  compulsion  of  your 
neighbors  is,  as  a  great  philosopher  would  have  said,  of  a 
spurious  or  mixed  kind,  which  even  the  high  priests  of 
"individualism"  are  not  bound  to  encourage.  Poker 
may  be  the  most  exalted  form  of  intellectual  exercise  in 
which,  with  his  limited  faculties,  man  is  capable  of  in- 
dulging. To  make  life  unendurable  for  all  who  do  not 
play  poker  is  a  kind  of  missionary  enterprise  not  part  of 
the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  free  man  whose  proud 
boast  to  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressor  is  that  his  home  is 
in  the  setting  sun.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  axiom 
"  Every  man  may  do  as  he  damn  pleases  "  is  dependent 
on  the  condition  that  "every  man  does  not  include  a 
nigger  or  a  Mexican."  But  it  has  never  been  held  to  ex- 
clude quiet  people  who  have  taken  (and  paid  for)  their 
passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Such,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  construction  tacitly  placed  upon  it  by 
certain  devotees  of  poker  worship  who  patronize  the 
steamers  of  a  "very  fashionable  English  line"  between 
those  two  commercial  centers.  These  gentlemen,  if  we 
may  employ  the  word  for  once  in  the  sense  given  it  by 
every  charlatan,  establish  themselves  in  the  smoking-room 
as  their  own  peculiar  keep.  They  garrison  it  like  a 
fortress,  and  consecrate  it  to  the  solemn  service  of  their 
favorite  game.  "  For  a  day  or  two,"  says  the  complainant 
previously  cited,  "the  outsider  was  allowed  his  corner, 
but  after  that  the  mysterious  and  occult  worship  of  poker 
admitted  of  no  intruders."  "Play  or  treat"  was  the 
motto,  and  the  only  other  course  was  departure. —  Tiie 
Saturday  Review. 

THE  MERRY  LARK. 
The  merry,  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing, 

And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  lea, 
And  the  merry,  merry  bells  below  were  ringing, 

When  my  child's  laugh  rang  through  me. 
Now  the  hare  is  snarecland  dead  beside  the  snow-yard, 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea, 
And  my  baby,  in  his  cradle  in  the  church-yard, 

Waitcth  there  until  the  bells  bring  mc. 

Charles  Kingslcy, 


MARCH. 


The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising  ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one. 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  lare  ill 

( >n  the  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 
The  plowboy  is  whooping,  anon,  anon  ! 
There's  joy  on  the  mountains; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing ; 
'The  rain  is  over  and  gone! 

William  Wordnvorth. 


ABOUT  CRITICS. 


In  no  department  of  the  American  newspaper  is  there 
such  an  amazing  and  absurd  crudeness  as  in  that  auda- 
ciously presenting  itself  before  us  under  the  head  of  criti- 
cism. Critics,  as  Mr.  Venus  said  about  Bones, "  is  wari- 
ous."  They  are  the  waiters  who  serve  up  to  us  the  drama, 
music,  art  and  literature,  but  have  such  ill  manners  as  to 
taste  the  dishes  first  and  regulate  our  appetite  afterward. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  caustic  definition  of  this 
genus  given  by  a  wit  incensed  at  the  dullness  of  those 
that  judged  the  work  of  greater  minds  than  their  own, 
and  presumed  to  value  what  they  did  not  comprehend. 
It  was  an  arraignment  not  less  truthful  than  sardonic. 
For  if  the  beautiful  mind  contemns  those  who  estimate 
in  conversation  a  matter  about  which  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge, what  ridicule  shall  it  withhold  from  a  person  that 
thrusts  his  ignorance  into  print,  and  nourishes  before  the 
world  an  imbecility  which  might  have  been  forgiven  in 
private  life? 

Among  the  ancient  writers  the  critics  were  those  that 
not  only  excelled  in  the  arts  upon  which  they  passed  opin- 
ion, but  also  possessed  such  an  agreeable  mastery  of  lan- 
guage that  the  arguments  presented  by  them  were  at  once 
convincing  to  the  logical  mind  and  graceful  to  the  fastidi- 
ous. And  the  great  critics  of  Paris  and  London  in  the 
present  age  are  men  who,  by  reason  of  natural  sympathy 
for  their  special  branch  of  art,  and  a  careful  study  of  its 
requirements,  have  entitled  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tions of  both  it  and  the  world.  Nous  avons  change  tout 
cela.  We  are  a  young  people,  and  we  have  all  the  vanity 
of  youth.  So  we  cast  aside  the  rules  of  the  present  day 
and  forget  the  traditions  of  a  past  one,  and  having  a 
pleasing  belief  in  our  own  ability,  grow  into  the  fancy 
that  it  is  accepted  by  others.  Out  of  this  satisfied  humor 
is  born  your  critic.  If  through  the  limitations  of  nature 
he  is  not  able  to  create,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  dissect ;  nor  does  his  entire  ignorance  of  anything  de- 
ter him  from  slashing  vigorously  in  his  search  for  the 
heart  and  brain  of  a  body.  A  farmer  does  not  begin  to 
consider  what  his  land  will  produce  until  he  has  studied 
the  difference  between  carrots  and  cabbages.  But  the 
most  inexperienced  critic,  forsooth,  can  tell  you  to  a  nic- 
ety what  picture  an  artist  should  bring  forth,  and  hovv  a 
poet  should  he  delivered  of  a  rondeau.  The  art  judges 
on  a  paper  have  scarce  toiled  through  a  volume  of  Rus- 
kin,  have  but  discovered  the  distinction  between  water 
colors  and  oils, when  they  are  ready  to  discourse  with  amus- 
ing learnedness  upon  tone  and  feeling  and  atmosphere. 
The  book  reviewers  are  something  better,  but  so  little 
advanced  in  critical  discernment  that  the  passion  for  lit- 
erature must  lie  deep  else  the  publishers  would  surely  per- 
ish. With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  men  in  the 
country  who  have  become  possessed  of  wide  knowledge 
and  educated  taste,  the  reviewers  are  unfit  to  direct  pop- 
ular reading.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  should 
read  a  book  in  order  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  finely 
critical  mind  is  not  only  careful  in  its  relish,  but  clear  and 
logical  in  its  deductions.  It  separates  the  style  from  the 
thought,  the  epigram  from  the  metaphor,  and  considers 
the  work  not  alone  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  its  minute 
parts.  A  dull  thinker  can  never  acquaint  us  with  the  airi- 
ness of  a  new  volume  of  Austin  Dobson,  nor  can  one 
without  a  love  for  philosophy  tempt  the  reader  to  reflect 
over  a  fresh  work  by  Herbert  Spencer.  An  injudicious  and 
untrained  newspaper  critic  is  a  pernicious  thing  in  the 
world.  For  by  a  certain  plausibility  in  his  language  the 
reviewer  often  persuades  people  into  esteem  for  him  as  a 
judge,  so  that  the  vulgar  frequently  eschew  an  author 
when  they  should  condemn  the  critic.  It  isa  case  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind;  but  one  falls  into  the  ditch, 
while  the  other  continues  in  a  pitiful  chuckling  of  self- 
congratulation. 

Hut  of  all  forms  of  criticism  with  us,  perhaps,  that  upon 
the  drama  is  furthest  removed  from  discernment  and  reli- 
ability. The  stage  is  an  enjoyment  that  is  universal. 
People  of  all  conditions  in  life,  of  all  tastes  and  all  tem- 
peraments, view  the  play-house  as  an  element  of  pleasure. 
And  with  the  general  circulation  of  newspapers  in  this 
country  it  were  an  easy  matter  for  journalism  to  hold  cen- 
sorship over  the  theaters,  to  render  unsuccessful  a  poor 
play  and  make  popular  a  good  one.  But  nobody  is 
guided  by  the  dramatic  critiques.  We  read  in  the  morn- 
ing that  a  certain  play  is  excellent,  and  in  the  evening  we 
find  it  execrable.  We  are  bidden  to  consider  the  marvel- 
ous art  of  some  fair  creature,  and  having  considered  it, 
we  discover  that  her  finest  charm  consists  in  the  diplo- 
macy of  her  smiles  on  the  critic.  One  newspaper  suffers 
the  daily  chronicle  of  a  young  gentleman  who  is  more 
noted  for  a  want  of  wit  than  a  wealth  of  it,  and  who  gives 
fresh  evidence  every  morning  that  the  stage  is  still  as 
mystic  to  his  mind  as  the  pantomime  was  to  his  child- 
hood. Another  sends  to  first  nights  raw  reporters  who 
know  a  little  less  about  histrionic  matters  than  they  do 
concerning  the  polishing  of  a  paragraph ;  who  detail  the 


unfolding  of  a  drama  as  they  would  the  burning  01 
bier's  shop;  who  discuss  the  delicacy  of  the  comei.. 
the  same  robustness  of  rhetoric  with  which  they  are  wont 
to  describe  the  prize-fighter.  Some  of  our  dramatic  critics 
are  susceptible  to  the  genial  influence  of  suppers  after  the 
performance;  some  are  not  wholly  free  from  imputations 
of  bribery ;  and  some  honest,  worthy  judges  are  hampered 
by  the  government  of  the  business  department  of  the 
paper. 

When  we  find  that  a  man  sets  up  to  be  a  critic  of  lan- 
guage in  others,  without  possessing  a  graceful  diction; 
when  we  discover  our  intellects. enveloped  in  fog  by  one 
that  descants  upon  the  purity  of  artistic  atmosphere; 
when  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  keener  perception  of 
the  actor  s  art  and  a  fairer  judgment  of  the  drama  dis- 
played by  the  topmost  gallery  than  by  the  newspaj)er  row, 
the  critics  must  give  us  leave  to  receive  their  opinions 
with  some  measure  of  laughter.  The  truer  function  of 
these  gentlemen  is  not  to  comment  upon  those  faults  of  a 
work  that  are  plain  to  us  all,  but  to  ascertain  and  jxiint 
out  such  concealed  beauties  and  finer  things  as  were  hid- 
den from  our  duller  understanding.  It  is  natural  with  us 
to  contemplate  the  critic  as  a  man  of  wit  and  learning, 
but  we  reject  with  contempt  the  opinions  of  one  who  pos- 
sesses neither  taste  nor  discernment,  yet  attempts  to 
direct  our  reflections  to  both,  and  who  essays  to  educate 
us  in  matters  of  which  his  own  mind  is  in  ignorance. — 
Hillary  Bell,  in  the  Journalist. 


The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Mason's  Personal  Traits  of 
British  Authors  gives  a  good  deal  of  space  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  testimony  to  the 
habitual  geniality  and  generosity  of  the  attitude  of  Scott 
towards  his  fellow-beings  is  supplied  by  B.  R.  Haydon, 
who  had  an  eye  like  a  gimlet  for  the  defects  of  other  peo- 
ple. "  Whatever  you  praise  to  Scott,"  Haydon  tells  Miss 
Milford,  in  a  letter,  "  he  joins  heartily  with  yourself,  and 
directs  your  attention  to  some  additional  beauty."  Ed- 
ward Cheney  also  testifies  that  Scott  was  "totally  free 
from  the  morbid  egotism  of  some  men  of  genius,  and 
viewed  his  own  success  with  a  sorfcof  surprise."  To  the 
same  effect  wrote.  Washington  Irving  :  "  I  never  met  with 
an  author  so  completely  void  of  all  the  petulance,  egot- 
ism, and  peculiarities  of  the  craft."  James  Hogg  "  knew 
several  unsuccessful  authors  who  for  years  depended  upon 
Scott's  bounty  for  their  daily  bread."  What  a  picture 
this  is  of  the  mighty  Wizard  of  the  North,  protecting  and 
supporting,  instead  of  chilling  and  deriding,  the  stumbling 
and  starving  proletariat  of  literature.  One  more  witness 
to  this  rare  and  princely  kind  of  magnanimity:  "  No  be- 
ing," affirms  William  Erskine,  "  was  ever  more  entirely 
free  than  Scott  from  even  the  slightest  feelings  of  envy, 
jealousy,  or  censoriousness  in  regard  to  brother  authors.*1 

Mr.  Mason  quotes  from  Lockhart  an  account  of  the 
circumstance  that  first  led  Scott  to  equip  hischapters  with 
mottoes  of  his  own  fabrication.  He  had  happened,  it 
seems,  to  ask  John  Ballantyne  to  hunt  for  a  particular 
passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  spite  of  patient 
research,  the  lines  could  not  be  discovered.  "Hang  it, 
John,"  cried  Scott,  "  I  believe  that  I  could  make  a  motto 
sooner  than  you  would  find  one."  He  did  so  then,  and 
often  afterward,  labeling  such  pretended  quotations,  as  it 
is  well  known,  "  old  play,"  or  "  old  ballad."  Some  other 
facts  chronicled  by  Lockhart,  and  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Mason,  indicate  that  Scott's  powers  of  memory  were  every 
whit  as  marvelous  as  those  of  Macaulay.  Like  Camp- 
bell, Scott  was  noticeably  insensible  to  music.  |.  C. 
Young  records  that  "a  young  lady  in  the  house  sang 
divinely,  but  her  singing  gave  him  no  pleasure.  He  was 
much  too  honest  to  affect  to  be  what  he  was  not;  thus  he 
admitted  that  he  had  'a  reasonable  good  ear  for  a  jig,' 
but  confessed  that  'solos  and  sonatas  gave  him  the 
spleen.'"  Yet  he  liked  to  hear  his  daughter  play  "  Char- 
lie is  My  Darling";  but  this  was  manifestly  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  Another  unexpected  trait  is  brought 
out  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  namely,  that  while  Scott  talked  of 
scenery,  as  he  wrote  of  it,  like  a  painter,  yet  for  pictures 
as  works  of  art  he  had  little  or  no  taste,  nor  did  he  pre- 
tend to  any.  There  was  not  one  picture  of  sterling  merit 
on  his  walls.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  lack  of  discrim- 
ination with  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  pic- 
torial faculty  with  which  Scott  has  been  credited  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  Ruskin. 

It  was  in  1810,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  old,  and 
five  years  after  the  publication  of  Waverly,  that  Scott 
first  employed  amanuenses.  The  greater  part  of  Ivanhoe, 
of  the  Legend  of  Montrose,  and  The  Bride  of  f.animermoor, 
was  dictated  while  the  author  was  writhing  with  acute  suf- 
fering upon  his  bed.  W  hen  his  health  was  firmly  reestab- 
lished, he  returned  and  adhered  to  the  old  plan  of  penning 
everything  with  his  own  hand.  It  is  well  known  that 
Scott  was  a  very  rapid  writer;  far  too  rapid,  Ceorge  Eliot 
thought,  to  give  his  great  powers  of  expression  fair  play. 
Appropos  of  his  studious  and  prolonged  attempt  to  pre- 
serve anonymity  of  the  Waverly  Novels,  Mr.  Mason 
quotes  from  Barham's  diary  a  most  striking  piece  of  evi- 
dence that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen.  It  seems 
that  Murray,  the  publisher,  taxed  Scott  with  being  the 
author  of  Old  Mortality,  whereupon  Scott  "  not  only 
denied  having  written  it,  but  added:  'In  order  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  am  not  the  author,  I  will  review  the 
book  for  you  in  the  Quarterly' —  which  he  actually  did, 
and  Murray  still  has  the  manuscript  in  his  handwriting." 


"Ah,  how  did  you  enjoy  the  play  last  night?  " 
"  Hugely ! " 

"  Beautiful  plot,  was  it  not?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know;  1  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  it." 

"  Didn't?" 

"  No.    In  fact,  I  can't  remember  what  the  play  was 
called." 
"  Impossible ! " 

"  Oh,  no.    Fact  is,  I  was  with  a  theater-party." 
"Oh, I  see."— Puck. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


A  filmy  fabric,  it  is  true, 

As  soft  as  down  and  bright  as  amber; 
Brocaded  with  gay  threads  as  blue 

As  flowers  that  up  my  trellis  clamber. 
Upon  one  silky  side  behold, 

Kmhroidercti  neat,  some  blooming  roses, 
While  on  the  other,  flecked  with  gold, 

A  bright-winged  butterfly  reposes. 
And  though  'tis  but  a  trifle,  yet 

A  something  sweet  upon  it  lingers; 
Tis  neither  "rose "nor  "mignonette," 

But  the  faint  touch  of  fairy  lingers.  Scollard. 

Last  week  the  fashionable  weather  seemed  dark  and 
lowering,  but  now  the  clouds  appear  to  have  drifted  away 
and  left  a  fair  share  of  sunshine.  With  all  the  windows 
full  of  organdies,  sateens  and  ginghams,  it  looked  as  if 
San  Francisco's  time-honored  prejudices  were  to  be  com- 
pletely ignored.  These  goods  may  be  the  "  glass  of  fash- 
ion and  the  mold  of  form,"  but  they  cannot  be  worn  in 
this  climate.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  old  prejudice  against 
wearing  light  colors. 

Saturday  morning  I  called  at  the  White  House  to  see 
what  had  been  received  in  the  silk  department,  and  was 
amply  rewarded  for  my  pains.  I  found  a  fine  line  of  gros 
grain  and  satin  rhadames,  besides  an  endless  variety  of 
summer  silks  in  beautiful  plaids  and  stripes — some  wide, 
while  others  were  merely  pin-head  checks.  Summer 
silks  are  pretty,  and  as  durable  as  a  light-texture  silk 
can  be.  They  will  be  used  in  combination  with  plain 
goods,  which  settles  the  question  as  to  the  plain  and  com- 
bined effect  in  the  dress  line  for  the  summer.  Lovely 
East  India  pongees  are  displayed  in  patterns  of  twenty 
yards  each,  with  figured  and  plain  goods  equally  divided. 
East  India  pongees  are  far  superior  in  finish  to  the  Jap- 
anese article,  although  the  latter  is  much  heavier.  Both 
lines  of  goods  come  in  light  colors,  and  are  sold  very  rea- 
sonably. The  plain  goods  have  self-colored  embroidery 
to  trim  with,  and  aie  usually  a  light  cafe  au  lait  shade. 
There  arc  some  beautiful  foulards  in  fruit  and  flower  de- 
signs that  are  simply  bewitching,  but  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  new  goods  are  the  silk  grenadines. 

These  goods  have  uncut  velvet  flowers  upon  them,  and 
some  show  the  two-toned  effects  of  last  season.  Others 
show  an  etamine  ground  in  softly  contrasting  squares, 
while  some  are  neutral-tinted  plaids.  Those  in  black  are 
a  sensible  investment,  as  they  are  always  made  up  over 
two  linings,  and  are,  therefore,  both  durable  and  warm. 
Such  a  dress  is  suitable  for  any  season  in  the  year.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  recommending  them  to  ladies  who 
desire  something  really  elegant.  There  are  satin  brocades, 
also;  but  these  are  not  so  desirable,  as  satin  flowers 
on  a  thin  texture  are  liable  to  fray  out,  and  soon  look 
stringy.  With  such  an  array  of  loveliness  in  the  silk  de- 
partment one  feels  more  reconciled  to  the  innovations  in 
cotton  and  woolen  fabrics. 

In  woolen  materials  there  is  some  hope  of  good  results 
being  achieved  ere  long.  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  god- 
dess who  looks  after  San  Francisco's  fashions  has  only 
been  trying  our  patience,  and  means  to  give  us  something 
for  our  summer  dresses  that  we  can  wear  without  freezing. 
In  support  of  this  theory,  I  have  to  state  that  at  O'Con- 
nor &:  Moffat's  there  are  some  new  goods  called  sanglier, 
the  English  of  which  is  "  wild  boar,"  but  in  New  York 
it  has  been  dubbed  crazy-cloth.  It  is  thick  and  warm, 
yet  not  heavy;  has  a  rough  surface,  and  is  shown  in  lovely 
shades  of  green  and  wood-color.  The  goods  somewhat 
resembles  cheviot,  but  is  rougher,  and  sometimes  has  a 
thread  of  silk  through  it  that  forms  little  loops  about  an 
inch  apart.  The  goods  are  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
street  wear. 

Tailor-made  suits  are  not  the  latest,  and  La  Mode  seems 
to  have  fallen  out  with  them ;  hence  for  the  new  crazy- 
cloth  there  is  a  crazy  skirt  and  military  jacket.  The 
crazy  skirt  is  made  in  this  fashion:  On  the  front  width 
there  is  a  wide  double-box  plait;  on  the  left  side  are 
clusters  of  crosswise  tucks,  and  on  the  right  are  bias  folds. 
Back  of  each  are  kilt  plaits,  while  the  back  has  a  long, 
full  drapery.  There  are  two  rows  of  narrow  box-plaiting 
around  the  base  of  the  skirt.  So,  now  dears,  don't  buy 
any  more  buttons  and  braid  for  trimming,  and  don't  have 
your  skirts  made  so  narrow. 

That  we  are  to  have  an  exceptional  run  of  thin  goods 
in  spring  and  summer  fashions  is  shown  in  the  new  fans 
and  lingerie.  In  the  windows  of  the  White  House  last 
week  were  displayed  a  number  of  gauze  fans  in  both  black 
and  white.  They  are  so  thit.  as  to  be  transparent,  but  the 
gauze  is  to  closely  woven  that  it  is  almost  air-tight,  which 
renders  the  fan  quite  effective.  They  have  a  decided 
economical  look,  with  the  mere  apology  for  lace  that  fin- 
ishes the  edge,  while  the  transfer  pictures  which  ornament 
them  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  cheap- 
ness. The  new  etamine  sets  for  the  neck  and  sleeves  are 
made  in  soft  folds  outlined  with  colored  chenille,  and 
may  be  taken  as  another  indication  that  tailor-made  suits 
"must  go."  Quite  a  conceit  are  the  sailor  collars  and 
ties  of  etamine,  but  they  are  not  as  jaunty  looking  as 
those  made  of  Prince  Charlie  plaid.  Some  of  the  plaid 
ones  have  Molicre  fronts  of  cream-colored  ottoman,  which, 
if  not  acceptable  in  themselves,  suggest  many  possibili- 
ties to  dexterous  fingers  in  the  way  of  pretty  nothings  that 
mean  volumes.  For  instance,  a  sailor  collar  with  Moli- 
ere  front  made  of  white  velvet  and  fastened  with  small 
gilt  buttons,  would  be  a  dainty  adjunct  to  a  black  dress, 


especially  if  accompanied  by  cuffs  of  the  same.  These 
can  be  had  for  a  reasonable  sum,  and  will  transfom  an 
all-black  suit  into  something  gorgeous  enough  for  a 
dressy  occasion. 

The  reference  to  dressy  occasions  reminds  me  that 
I  saw  something  that  is  beautiful  for  the  opera,  and  is 
within  the  reach  of  those  whose  incomes  are  modest.  I 
refer  to  those  zephyr  and  wool  scarfs  at  Wurkhiem's. 
They  are  two  yards  long  by  a  half  yard  wide,  and  are  fin- 
ished with  fringe.  They  are  made  in  light  blue,  pink, 
cream-white  and  amber,  and  are  sold  for  eight  dollars 
each.  When  one  considers  how  many  uses  they  can  be 
put  to,  and  how  durable  and  becoming  they  are,  it  is  easy 
to  see  which  would  be  the  more  sensible— an  opera  cloak 
that  can  only  be  worn  on  stated  occasions,  and  costs  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars,  and  is  liable  to  become  old 
fashioned  after  being  worn  once,  or  a  scarf  that  will  be 
suitable  on  very  many  occasions. 

Something  very  pretty  for  opera  cloaks  were  the  two 
tan-colored  grenadines  in  the  window  at  Sullivan's 
Cloak  House,  last  week.  They  were  each  brocaded;  one 
was  a  /rise  two-toned  brocade,  while  the  other  was  a  plaiu 
velvet  brocade,  with  electric  blue  center  to  each  leaf  and 
flower.  They  were  silk  lined,  and  had  a  band  of  chenille 
fringe  around  them.  The  idea  of  using  silk  grenadine  for 
wraps  is  new  here,  but  seems  to  have  gained  considerable 
favor  East  already. 

It  is  quite  gratifytng  to  know  that  all  the  leading  dress 
goods  shown  here  are  equally  displayed  in  Paris  and  New 
York.  There  seems  to  be  perfect  unanimity  on  the  dress 
question  this  season,  and  all  declare  we  must  practice 
economy.  A  recent  Paris  letter  says:  "And  it  is  here 
in  this  most  uncertain  of  cities  that  American  women  of 
fortune  gather  to  procure  their  novelties  of  style,  their 
personal  and  household  garnishings,  and  all  their  other 
capricious  pomps,  while,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  they 
can  find  things  equally  novel,  equally  charming,  and 
vastly  less  expensive,  at  home;  and  that,  too,  with  far 
more  convenience  to  themselves.  Paris  is  not  less  exact- 
ing than  New  York  in  the  prices  it  demands  for  original 
fabrics  and  fashions.  Indeed,  the  citizens  of  France  are 
not  without  egotism,  and  they  require  no  small  sum  of 
money  as  their  price  for  a  sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  their 
genius.  To-day  in  New  York,  there  is  a  finer  and  more 
subtle  originality,  elegance  and  cite  in  the  fashionable 
styles  of  dressing  than  is  commonly  seen  in  Paris.  After 
awhile,  when  the  American  has  squandered  much  of  her 
money  on  an  alien  people,  she  will  be  suddenly  amazed 
at  discovering  that  a  very  large  per  ccntage  of  the  beau- 
ties and  graces  of  her  costly  garments  were  the  outcome 
of  the  brains  of  her  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 
The  Parisienne  has  a  few  styles  of  her  own  this  season 
which  differ  from  those  of  others;  but,  as  likely  as  not, 
they  are  evolutions  from  American  devices,  and  not  of 
a  very  recent  date,  either." 

While  passing  over  the  sea  and  back  again,  with  ob- 
servant eyes  for  those  pretty  novelties  which  make  wom- 
en's forms  charming,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember 
Raphael's  experience,  when  he  felt  himself  inspired  to 
paint  the  Infant  Savior  in  the  blessed  Mother's  arms. 
He  believed  that  he  must  search  the  earth  tor  the  loveliest 
of  mothers  and  the  most  beautiful  of  babes;  and  there- 
fore he  left  his  own  country,  and,  after  searching  many 
lands  until  discouragement  and  homesickness  overtook 
him,  he  went  back  to  rest  in  his  own  house.  One  day  he 
happened  to  see,  seated  in  the  doorway  next  to  his  own, 
a  young,  fair-faced  mother  with  her  babe  in  her  arms; 
and  lo !  it  was  his  ideal,  the  pair  whom  he  had  sought  in 
vain.  His  Sistine  Madonna  is  a  portrait  of  this  next-door 
neighborand  her  babe.  So  may  our  searchers  after  beauty 
of  raiment  cross  and  recross  the  sea,  to  find  the  fairest 
products  of  the  world  at  their  own  door. 

More  is  predicted  than  is  absolutely  known  about  the 
new  millinery,  the  one  assertion  positively  made  being 
that  turbans  of  straw,  as  well  as  those  of  crepe,  tinsel, 
gauze,  and  costume  goods,  will  be  favored. 

Leaves  and  birds — the  latter  in  part  or  in  their  entirety 
— will,  it  is  said,  declare  war  to  the  knife.  It  would  be 
better  for  them  all  to  call  a  meeting  and  agree  to  combine 
forces,  for  the  birds  have  many  times  found  a  resting  place 
amid  the  leaves,  and  should  not  forget  past  favors. 

Montures  of  ivy  leaves  are  of  dark  green  satin ;  fine 
ferns  are  exactly  copied,  made  into  bunches  and  used 
plon  plon  fashion  on  one  side  ol  the  bonnet.  Leaves, 
such  as  come  from  the  marshes,  are  reproduced  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  form,  and,  because  the  originals  enjoy 
the  dews  of  misty  weather,  they  are  permitted  in  the 
world  of  imitation  to  exhibit  dew-drops  all  day  long. 
Yellow  flowers  (and  the  manufacturers  wish  their  number 
were  greater)  are  shown  in  velvet  and  satin,  tinted  in  such 
a  way  that  Dame  Nature  wonders  how  much  longer  she 
will  be  needed,  and  sighs  over  the  perfection  reached  by 
the  paint-brush. 

Yellow  heart's-ease  jonquils,  small  rose  buds,  mari- 
gold, jessamine,  buttercups,  Japanese  irises,  poppies,  and 
dandelions  will  again  be  in  vogue.  Tulips  on  which  the 
eyes  of  a  Dutch  collector  would  have  dwelt  in  rapture, 
are  obtaining,  but  as  they  are  decidedly  try  ing,  their  devo- 
tees will  generally  worship  at  a  distance. 

Scarlet,  yellow,  and  heliotrope  are  in  such  favor  just 
now  that  brunettes  ought  to  be  positive  things  of  beauty, 
or,  at  least,  ought  to  feel  joyful  for  awhile.    During  the 


past  two  years  the  departure  of  heliotrope  has  often  been 
announced;  but,  possibly  because  of  its  sweet  odor,  it 
clings  to  us  still.  It  is  lighter  in  %hade  this  year,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  scarlet  and  yellow.  The  blonde  may  wear 
it  with  green,  but  every  brunette  who  wears  it  chooses 
that  it  shall  be  associated  with  yellow. 

The  best  exposition  of  the  pure,  shiny  yellow  that  has 
been  given  us  is  in  the  new  millinery  stuffs,  in  the  crinkly 
crepes,  in  the  soft  silks  for  under  facings,  and  in  the  satins 
used  for  the  yellow  flowers.  The  liberal  use  of  this  shade 
may,  perhaps,  bring  joy  to  the  heathen  Chinee,  or  it  may 
indicate  sympathy  with  Russia  on  the  Afghan  question. 
That  the  fashionable  edict  was  issued  first  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question,  of  course. 


It  has  of  late  been  the  style  in  France  to  have  nurses 
attired  in  some  ot  the  peculiar  costumes  of  foreign  nations. 
The  fashion,  however,  is  costly,  and  in  many  cases  unsat- 
isfactory, so  that  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  old  style 
of  the  long  cloak,  and  cap  trimmed  with  ribbon.  A 
distinction  is  made  in  wealthy  families  by  using  very  fine 
materials.  The  cloaks  are  lined  with  light  colors,  and  the 
ribbons  are  very  wide,  reaching  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
dress.  The  loops  on  the  caps  are  fashioned  like  wreaths, 
only,  instead  of  being  ordinary  loops,  as  heretofore,  they 
are  arranged  in  hollow  plaits,  and  fastened  flat  to  the 
crown,  while  the  long,  wide  ribbon-ends  fall  down  the 
back.  Showy  ornamental  pins  are  among  the  plaits  of 
the  ribbon. 

Baby  cloaks  are  of  cachemire,  faille,  sicilienne,  and 
ottoman,  trimmed  with  lace  guipure  or  with  silk  chenille 
fringe.  These  cloaks  are  also  of  embroidered  etamine, 
lined  with  colored  silk  to  show  through  the  transparent 
tissue.  The  embroideries  are  white  or  in  pale  tints.  The 
bordering  of  the  cloaks  under  the  work  consists  of  soft 
shell-shaped  lace,  with  small  ribbon  bows  placed  among 
the  lace.  Baby  capotes  and  capelines  are  so  fanciful  as 
to  be  very  difficult  to  describe.  They  are  trimmed  with 
ribbon,  lace,  and  feathers.  There  is  always  on  the  inside 
of  the  brim  a  full  ruching  to  keep  the  air  from  the  head. 
From  the  time  a  child  can  walk  the  English  dress  is 
adopted.  This  consists  of  very  little  waist  and  still  less 
skirt,  and  is  the  most  graceful  dress  a  child  can  wear. 
The  body  must  be  well  covered  under  the  skirt,  with 
flannel  drawers  fastened  below  the  knees,  and  knit  leggings 
which  will  also  cover  the  knees.  Percale  drawers  are 
over  the  flannel  ones.  The  garment  for  wear  with  this 
dress  is  a  small,  very  tight-fitting  coat,  with  two  plaits  in 
the  back.  It  reaches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt.  Lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  wear  the  same  dresses,  but  boys  have  a 
variety  of  hats,  while  girls  have  the  baby  capote,  with 
their  hair  puffed  in  front  and  falling  down  the  back  in 
long  loose  waves.  The  English  dress  is  used  until  the 
age  of  four  is  reached.  It  is  made  of  all  kinds  of  goods, 
with  embroidery  and  insertion,  worn  over  a  colored  silk 
dress.    It  may  also  be  fashioned  of  some  thick  fabric. 

After  four  years  of  age,  little  girls  have  plaited  dresses 
and  jackets,  with  puffing  on  the  front.  Boys  have  sailor 
suits  with  jackets  and  vests.  Jackets  for  very  young  boys 
have  basques  much  cut  up,  and  of  various  shapes.  They 
are  usually  trimmed  with  buttons.  From  the  time  short 
trousers  displace  skirts,  jackets  are  not  as  much  trimmed. 
The  most  stylish  model  is  a  jacket  closing  by  a  single 
button  and  showing  the  vest.  The  trousers  are  fastened 
above  the  knee  by  three  buttons,  or  by  a  band  of  goods 
and  a  buckle.  The  fashionable  hats  for  wear  with  these 
suits  are  of  felt,  with  a  high  crown.  Girls'  dresses  consist 
of  a  plaited  or  plain  skirt,  a  long  jacket  and  a  vest  of  puf- 
fing. By  varying  the  materials  and  colors  suits  made  in 
this  way  can  be  very  different  from  each  other.  Take,  as 
an  example,  a  plaited  skirt  of  light  beige  ottoman,  with  a 
long  jacket  of  the  same  opening  over  a  garnet  velvet  puf- 
fing and  falling  in  front  over  a  garnet  velvet  apron,  or  re- 
verse this  by  making  the  jacket  and  skirt  of  garnet  velvet 
and  the  puffing  and  front  of  the  skirt,  which  is  called 
apron,  of  ottoman.  The  effect  of  these  two  dresses  will 
be  so  different  that  unless  closely  examined,  one  could 
not  tell  they  are  identical  in  make.  Many  variations 
are  also  obtained  by  changes  in  the  trimming.  The  latter 
usually  consists  of  buttons,  buckles,  and  embroidery. 

A  little  girl's  party  dress  may  be  of  light  blue  vailing 
and  cream-colored  sicilienne.  Half-way  up  the  skirt  is 
a  plaiting  of  vailing.  The  jacket  is  also  plaited,  and  the 
plaits  fall  open  over  the  skirt  in  a  full  purring,  which  cov- 
ers the. plain  part  of  the  skirt.  The  jacket  and  skirt  open 
over  a  cream  sicilienne  front  piece,  which  has  three  rows 
of  gathers  below  the  waist,  and  forms  a  puffing  above. 
On  either  side,  down  the  front  of  the  skirt  and  jacket,  are 
bands  of  embroidery  in  reiers  style.  On  the  neck  and 
above  the  puffing  are  ribbon  bows  and  buckles.  The 
collars  and  cuffs  are  of  lace. 


Suffering  Ireland!  No  wonder  the  Irish  Nationalists 
refused  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  people  starving  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
grand  reception,  when  women  order  such  dresses  as  a 
lady  did  wno  hoped  to  wear  it  to  the  ball  following  the 
reception  which  will  not  be  tendered.  The  petticoat  is 
of  shrimp-colored  illusion,  arranged  in  flounces  caught  up 
by  bouquets  of  tulips  of  many  shades.  The  train  is  of 
cadet  blue  satin,  striped  with  garlands  of  roses,  and  the 
waist  is  bordered  about  the  shoulders  by  pearls  and 
tulips.  The  use  of  dynamite  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  but 
reprisals  like  this  costume  are  too  much  in  the  Cromwell- 
ian  vein.  F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  STAGE. 


Every  impresario  must  acknowledge  that  it  is 
on  the  favor  of  the  ladies  alone  that  the  success 
of  an  operatic  season  depends.  Theoretically,  of 
course,  we  go  to  the  opera  for  the  music.  Practi- 
cally, the  drawing  power  of  that  magnet  is  in- 
finitessimal  when  compared  with  that  of  number- 
less other  loadstones  that  attract  the  great  mass. 
The  dollar  of  the  "  mass  "  is  just  as  valuable  as 
that  of  the  musical  enthusiast,  and  there  are  so 
many  more  of  it !  The  number  of  men  who  care 
enough  for  music  to  forego  club,  business,  or 
cards,  to  say  nothing  of  the  purgatory  of  prep- 
aration and  an  evening  in  full  dress,  for  the  sake 
of  any  prima-donna  that  ever  warbled,  is  small, 
indeed.  But  among  women  there  are  so  many 
passions  that  supplement  the  ostensible  one  in 
making  them  adore  the  opera,  that  their  attend- 
ance is  secured  in  advance.  It  is  the  very  cli- 
max of  occasion,  occurring  only  at  irregular  and 
uncertain  periods,  to  display  to  the  world  at 
large  that  coruscation  of  beauty,  brilliancy,  dia- 
monds and  costume,  the  exhibition  of  which  is 
usually  restricted  to  the  immediate  orbit  in 
which  they  ordinarily  revolve.  It  is  a  chance 
for  a  small  tempest  of  excitement  to  stir  into 
activity  the  mild  ripple  which  alone  usually 
breaks  the  stagnant  surface  of  the  pool  of  fash- 
ionable life.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  one  grand  oc- 
casion for  display,  rivalry,  and  extravagance — 
the  three  supreme  passions  which  spring  eternal 
in  the  female  breast,  and  can  be  safely  relied  up- 
on to  create  a  furor  for  grand  opera,  though  the 
entire  feminine  world  of  fashion  were  smitten 
stone  deaf  at  one  blow.  And  where  woman  will 
go,  man  must.  The  young  and  the  unmarried — 
the  cohort  of  gallantry — from  an  irresistible  at- 
traction; the  married  contingent  (alas !  ladies, 
that  this  classification  should  be  made),  because 
their  attendance  as  escort  is  imperatively  de- 
manded by  wives  and  daughters. 

All  of  these  reflections  were  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  when  I  read  the  long  array  of  names  under 
the  heading  of  "Tenori,"  among  Colonel 
Mapleson's  importations.  Having  always  heard 
that  generalissimo  accredited  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  (the  harmlessness  of  the  dove 
being,  of  course,  understood),  I  detected  in  this 
a  shrewd  recognition  of  and  deference  to  the  fact 
laid  down  above.  For  we  all  know  the  tenor  to 
be  the  ladies'  special  favorite,  and  such  a  gallant 
array  of  names  was  of  course  a  masterly  stroke 
of  policy  to  secure  the  patronage  of  his  best 
clients.  But  alas!  even  when  a  Mapleson  pro- 
poses. Fate  disposes.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Giannini,  "our"  Giannini  (in  engaging 
whom  Colonel  Mapleson  proved  himself  the  able 
tactician  that  he  is),  not  one  of  the  tenors  has 
added  in  the  least  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  per- 
formance. This  has  been  one  of  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  season,  of  which  the  illness  of  Mile. 
Nevada  has  been  the  chief  one.  On  any  night 
when  Giannini  did  not  appear,  the  dramatic 
genius  of  Fursch-Madi,  the  rich  deep  tones  ol 
Mme.  Scalchi,  and  even  the  voice  of  the  incom- 
parable Patti,  have  been  insufficient  to  allay  the 
discontent  of  a  grumbling  and  a  perverse  gener- 
ation. The  next  time  Colonel  Mapleson  comes 
among  us  he  will  have  no  Patti,  and  perhaps 
things  will  be  a  little  more  equalized.  But  if  he 
wishes  to  defraud  us  of  our  vested  right  to  growl, 
he  will  have  to  take  into  partnership  the  angel 
Gabriel,  or  some  equally  exalted  musician.  Per- 
haps, alter  all,  it  is  creditable  to  humanity  that 
nothing  short  of  perfection,  as  individual  or  en- 
semble, will  meet  its  demands.  So  long  as  they 
pay  their  coin  and  crowd  the  boxes  and  the 
orchestra,  the  public  endorsement  is  quite  suf- 
ficient for  all  practical  purposes.  That  they 
have  done  this,  one  glance  at  the  expansive  audi- 
torium of  the  Grand  Opera  House  will  assure 
any  observer. 

The  opera,  so  far  as  its  great  lights  are  con- 
cerned, is  already  entered  of  record  in  the 
archives  oi  song.  They  have  scored  their  suc- 
cesses and  achieved  their  triumphs,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  have  of  necessity  accentuated, 
also,  their  limitations.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  three  queens  of  the  season.  The  success  of 
each  has  been  more  or  less  marred  or  made  by 
their  accessories.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  start- 
ling thing  for  a  tenor  (the  class  not  being  popu- 
larly accredited  with  a  too  great  share  of  diffi- 
dence) to  be  named  as  an  "accessory,"  and  I 
beg  their  pardon  for  inadvertence.  Still,  it  will 
be  in  after  times  a  distinction  to  have  been  even 
an  accessory  to  Patti. 

The  repetition  of  Semiramide  called  out  an 
audience  phenomenal  as  to  numbers,  and  excep- 
tionally enthusiastic.  San  Francisco  is  a  city 
addicted  to  favorites.  It  invariably  selects  some 
artist,  politician,  or  pugilist,  as  the  pet  and 
delight  of  its  expansive  and  comprehensive  heart. 
This  time  its  selection  is  happily  based  on  the 
claim  of  merit,  and  its  name  is  Scalchi.  Wednes- 
day night  was  an  ovation  to  this  artist,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  her  voice,  so  wonderfully 
magnetic  in  its  lower  tones,  was  not  equal  to 
the  higher  notes  of  the  score ;  but  as  "  Leonora  " 
the  favorite  of  the  evening  is  almost  constantly 
on  the  stage,  and  her  admirers  were  evidently 
out  in  force.  Flowers  and  bravas  were  gener 
ously  lavished  on  the  heroine  of  the  evening. 

The  funniest  thing  in  all  this  operatic  furor 
is  the  apparent  ease  with  which  we  all  "rise  to 
the  occasion."  When  Emma  Abbott  came  with 
her  pleasantly  piping  little  troupe,  we  seriously 


and  gravely  criticised,  weighed,  and  judicially 
determined  the  status  of  each  constituent  cle- 
ment of  the  company.  Now  the  ambitious  Em- 
ma is  dismissed  by  our  small  dilettanti  with  a 
protecting  wave  of  the  hand.  It  is  vastly  amus- 
ing to  hear  the  same  small-try,  to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression from  Thackeray,  "prating  most  dis- 
gustingly" of  the  "off  nights,"  by  which  they 
disrespectfully  designate  those  nights  on  which 
we  have  only  Fursch-Madi  and  Scalchi.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  great  artistes  might  feel 
a  little  surprised  at  hearing  the  occasions  of 
their  appearance  referred  to  as  "off  nights."  It 
strikes  some  people  that  it  is  not  the  nights 
alone  that  are  "off." 

If  Emma  Nevada  be  really  able  to  appear  next 
week,  the  excitement,  perhaps  slightly  on  the 
wane,  will  take  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  And  in 
any  case  there  remains  the  noble  army  of  lag- 
gards who  never  go  anywhere  till  the  last  mo- 
ment. They  will  have  to  sec  Patti;  and  those 
who  have  heard  her  must  go  once  more,  for  the 
last  time.  So  there  is  every  prospect  that  the 
last  week  of  this  notable  opera  will  equal  the 
first  in  attendance  and  interest. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  has 
been  revived — the  old,  original  structure,  with- 
out any  of  the  additions,  wings,  mansard  roofs, 
etc.,  with  which  a  doubtful  taste  has  embellished 
its  later  presentations.  The  matinee  on  Wednes- 
day proved  the  enduring  popularity  of  this  stand- 
ard play,  among  the  little  folks  as  well  as  their 
elders.  The  Danites  was  given  on  Thursday 
night,  and  on  Friday,  at  a  testimonial  benefit  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  'jg  was  repeated. 
The  same  play  will  be  given  at  the  matinee  to- 
day. This  (Saturday)  and  Sunday  evenings, 
Notice  to  Quit. 

At  the  Standard,  Charley  Reed's  Minstrels 
have  been  unusually  good.  The  "  Big  4  "  are  a 
decided  success.  Eddie  Girard  bids  fair  to  be 
listed  among  the  great  kickers  of  this  "  kick- 
ing" age-  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley  makes 
such  a  handsome  young  man  that  I  am  sure 
every  young  woman's  heart  beat  with  regret 
that  the  stylish  dress  was  only  an  assumed 
one.  Gus  Mills  was  a  good  foil  to  Miss  Alma's 
performance,  showing  what  a  correct  idea  a 
man  may  have  of  what  constitutes  a  charming 
and  coquettish  little  damsel  of  color  and  fashion. 

At  the  Baldwin  The  Shadows  of  a  Great  City 
has  been  played  to  excellent  houses.  The  sub- 
stitution of  James  M.  Ward  for  Gerald  Eyre  in 
the  part  of  "  George  Benson,"  has  been  satisfac- 
tory to  the  audience. 

The  Tivoli  is  having  its  usual  success  with 
the  delightful  little  opera,  A  Trip  to  Africa. 

Morosco's  Circus  company  is  giving  at  the 
Wigwam,  corner  Stockton  and  Geary,  an  exhi- 
bition that  is  far  more  than  commensurate  with 
the  small  admission  fee.  Sherman's  trained 
horses  are  alone  a  sufficient  attraction,  and  the 
performance  is  altogether  a  good  one  in  its  line. 


NOTES. 

Miss  Ellie  Wilton's  engagement  with  the 
Galley  Slave  company  ends  with  a  week  in 
Baltimore. 

Miss  Carrie  Godfrey,  a  San  Francisco  young 
lady,  well  known  here  as  Miss  Carrie  Smart,  is  a 
member  of  Thompson's  Beggar  Student  opera 
company. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  News  records  that 
Charlie  Dungan,  the  Captain  in  the  Pinafore'} 
first  cruise  in  San  Francisco,  has  made  a  hit  in 
Patience,  as  "  Colonel  Calverley." 

Mme.  Fursch-Madi  is  under  contract  to  the 
Theodore  Thomas  concert  organization  for  her 
appearance  at  a  spring  and  summer  season,  be- 
ginning April  20th.  She  is  to  receive  $20,000 
for  forty  concerts. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  the  McKee  Rankin 
Company  will  combine  with  the  entire  strength 
of  the  Baldwin  Theater  company  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sensational  melodrama,  Storm  Beaten 

At  the  Standard  next  week,  Reed's  Minstrels 
will  present  an  entirely  new  first  part  and  finale. 
Gus  Mills  and  Charley  Reed  in  new  specialties, 
Miss  Stanley  in  her  attractive  male  imperson- 
ations, and  the  "  Big  4." 

Emilie  Melville  and  her  opera  company  have 
met  with  great  success  in  India.  When  last 
heard  from  they  had  China  and  Japan  in  prospect. 
Admiral  Courbet  would  probably  welcome  II.  M. 
S.  Pinafore  as  an  addition  to  his  fleet. 

'The  leading  dramatic  paper  of  the  "  Western 
art  center  "  speaks  of  Trovatore  as  "  the  moss- 
covered  and  ancient."  Verdi,  if  he  could  read 
this,  would  feel  like  death  about  it.  What  does 
the  same  paper  think  of  the  moss-covered  works 
of  William  Shakespeare? 

'The  Gypsy  king,  Paul  Racz,  was  buried  at 
Pcsth  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  a  famous 
violinist,  as  well,  and  all  his  violins,  draped  in 
black,  accompanied  his  body,  while  the  hearse 
was  followed  by  a  dozen  Hungarian  Gypsy  bands 
with  draped  instruments. 

Manager  Frank  W.  Stechhan  will  be  the  re- 
cipient of  a  complimentary  testimonial  benefit 
next  Thursday,  March  26th,  on  which  occasion 
two  special  performances  will  be  given,  matinee 
and  evening.  At  the  matinee  every  lady  will  be 
presented  with  a  handsome  miniature  tambou- 
rine. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  News  says:  "J. 
Carroll  Johnson  will  leave  San  Francisco  for  this 


city  on  the  27th  instant.  He  will  be  identified 
with  the  Johnson,  McNish  and  Slavin  Minstrel 
company."  I'm  sorry  about  that  "  J ."  It  strikes 
at  the  root  of  one  of  my  dearest  prejudices. 
Discard  it,  Carroll. 

A  New  \  ork  pa|>er  has  the  following  :  "  Miss 
Ethel  Lynton,  the  prima-donna,  returned  last 
week  from  San  Francisco,  after  a  successful 
operatic  engagement  of  four  years."  We  our- 
selves claim  a  reversionary  interest  in  Miss 
Ethel,  and  her  long  sojourn  among  us  has  led  us 
to  imagine  that  her  "return"  will  be  to  San 
Francisco. 

At  the  opera  last  week  a  gallant  gentleman 
exerted  himself  successfully  to  secure  a  chair  for 
a  well-known  musical  artist.  On  the  following 
Saturday  evening,  when  the  same  gifted  lady  ap- 
peared at  the  concert  for  the  Kindergarten  bene- 
fit, she  received  from  the  same  hand  a  graceful 
souvenir  in  the  shape  of  another  chair — this  one 
of  fragrant  flowers. 

Monday  evening,  March  23d,  the  McKee  Ran- 
kin company  will  be  followed  by  the  Gaiety 
Burlesque  company,  in  an  operatic  burlesque 
with  the  paradoxical  title  of  An  Adamless  Eden. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  feminine  mind  to  grasp  the 
possibility  of  such  an  Eden;  but,  as  the  unities 
are  to  be  preserved  by  the  play  being  presented 
entirely  by  ladies,  the  prospect  is  that  every 
man  in  town  will  be  there. 

Miss  Abbott  seems  to  have  added  a  new  role 
to  her  extensive  repertory,  and  is  running  oppo- 
sition to  the  Harden  hand  grenade.  At  a  recent 
performance,  just  as  she  was  in  the  throes  of 
death,  a  screen  caught  fire,  and,  but  for  Emma's 
courage  and  presence  of  mind,  combined  with  a 
convenient  blanket,  the  theater  had  been  lost,  or 
at  the  very  least,  a  stampede  and  probable  loss 
of  life  had  ensued.  The  local  papers  are  enthu- 
siastic over  the  redoubtable  Emma's  bravery. 
Now  it  remains  for  the  ever  suspicious  public  to 
discover  an  advertising  dodge  in  this,  and  the 
insurance  companies  will  be  rating  policies  on 
theaters  where  the  Abbot  company  is  engaged 
as"extra  hazardous."  Charity,  bravery,  and  all 
the  virtues,  when  emanating  from  the  stage, 
are  thrown  away  on  the  doubting  Thomases 
that  make  up  the  great  public  of  to-day. 

Dorothy. 


ART  NEEDLEWORK. 


The  ladies  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of 
California  desire  to  announce  that,  having  se- 
cured the  services  of  Miss  Smith  for  another 
year,  instruction  in  art  needlework  will  be  con- 
tinued at  their  rooms,  No.  300  Stockton  street, 
corner  of  Post.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  Royai 
Art  School  at  Kensington,  Miss  Smith's  work 
excels  any  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and 
the  number  of  ladies  who  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  her  services  can  testify  as  to  her 
capable  and  agreeable  manner  of  imparting  in- 
struction. 'The  charge  is  one  dollar  for  a  lesson 
of  one  hour.  Classes  will  be  charged  five  dol- 
lars for  six  lessons  of  two  hours  each.  For 
further  information  ladies  are  requested  to  call 
at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  where  Miss  Smith 
may  be  conferred  with. 


GRANT'S  FRIEND. 


General  Grant  and  I  parted  in  1879.  Cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  exercised  but  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  influence  caused  the  separation. 
I  returned  to  the  humdrum  duties  of  uneventful 
life;  he  went  north  to  make  his  arrangements 
for  a  presidential  campaign.  A  great  banquet 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  General's  visit,  and 
the  thoughtful  committee  on  toasts  said  that  I 
must  respond  to  "  'The  Press."  I  was  not  blind 
to  the  distinction  which  such  a  trust  imposed 
upon  me,  and  the  American  desire  to  cut  an  or- 
atorical caper  that  would  impress  my  friend,  the 
hero  of  many  battles,  naturally  filled  my  soul 
and  expanded  my  chest.  Unfortunately,  my 
turn  did  not  come  until  a  late  hour.  Visibly 
affected,  1  arose  and  proceeded  to  talk  in  a 
hindered  and  difficult  manner.  1  lost  sight  of 
I  he  General,  and  in  looking  around  for  him  for- 
got my  speech.  I  began  over  again,  and  at  the 
proper  time  pointed  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
whom  I  mistook  for  the  General,  and  exclaimed: 
" 'There  sits  the  greatest  man  on  the  American 
continent."  The  justice  of  the  peace  flushed, 
then  shook  his  head,  and  remarked  that  if  I  gave 
him  any  more  of  my  sarcasm  he  would  wi|x-  up 
the  banquet  hall  with  me.  This  caused  me  to 
forget  my  speech,  and  I  began  over  again.  I 
located  the  General,  but  just  as  I  intended  to  re- 
fer to  him  he  became  two  men  exactly  alike, 
and  1  didn't  know  which  one  to  address.  De- 
termined not  to  make  a  mistake,  I  pointed  with 
both  hands  and  said:  "Generals  Grant,  you 
arc  the  greatest  men  on  the  American  continent, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  elected  Presidents  of  the 
United  States." 

Some  envious  fellow,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
I  was  making,  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  said: 
"Come,  you  have  spoken  long  enough." 

Surely  this  was  an  insult,  lull  the  people,  in- 
stead of  frowning  down  upon  such  an  outrage, 
applauded  the  insulter.  'I  hen,  of  course,  I  be- 
came angry.  My  resentment  arose  like  a  storm 
that  gathers  its  violence  when  the  sun  goes 
down  among  the  fiery  tops  of  blood-red  clouds. 
I  expected  to  sec  my  friends  seize  the  dcspoilcr 
and  cast  him  out  into  utter  darkness,  but  no  one 
made  a  move  in  this  direction.    I  looked  around 

and  found  General!  Grant,  but  t  hey  sat  smoking, 

in  disregard  of  my  |>crplexity.  'The  lights  Ixigan 
to  dance;  the  hum  of  voices  sounded  as  though 
they  were  in  an  adjoining  field;  and  while  the 
scenes  were  being  shifted— during  the  pouring 
out  of  a  pitcher  full  of  obscurity— I  ]ost  sight  oi 
the  great  military  chieftains.  This  was  cer- 
tainly very  strange.  I  knew  that  there  was 
much  wine  in  the  house,  but,  looking  at  my 
glass,  I  always  found  it  empty:  therefore  I  could 
not  see  why  my  friends  should-be  so  deeply  agi- 
tated.  Some  one  stopped  me  as  I  was  going 


down-stairs  and  asked  me  what  was  my  hurry: 
but  not  regarding  it  as  any  of  his  business,  I 
went  on  down,  and  found  Gencial  Grant  getting 

into  a  hack. 

"  General,"  said  I,  catching  hold  of  his  coat, 
"  don't  be  snatched." 

He  said  that  his  train  was  about  due. 

"'That's  all  right,"  I  dimly  remember  to  have 
said.  "Stay  wilh  us  awhile,  and  we'll  make 
you  feel  at  home.  You  don't  seem  to  know  me 
as  well  as  you  should.  I  live  here,  and  whenever 
I  can  do  you  a  favor  let  me  know,  will  you?" 

Some  one  came  up  and  tried  to  brush  me  away, 
but,  determined  to  prove  that  I  was  not  affected 
by  sectional  prejudice,  I  seized  the  General,  and 
said : 

"  Whenever  you  need  a  friend,  old  fellow,  just 
call  on  me.  You  will  find  that  there's  nothing 
stuck  up  about  me;  I  don't  care  how  obscure  a 
man  may  be;  if  he's  the  right  sort  of  a  fellow, 
I'm  wilh  him.  Don't  be  snatched.  Bet  your  life 
that  I'll  stand  up  to  you.  Nothing  small  about 
me." 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  he  has  never  called 
upon  me.  Strange  man!  curiously  considerate  of 
his  friends!  I  was  determined  to  make  his  visit 
agreeable,  and  if  I  should  be  in  his  neighborhood 
and  need  a  few  dollars  to  assist  in  the  payment 
of  a  life  insurance  assessment,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  remind  him  of  the  fact  that  I  was  his 
friend,  and  that  he  need  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me. —  Opie  T.  Read. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

Monthly  Evening  March  23d 

GRAND  DRAMATIC  FESTIVAL. 

Elaborate  production  of  Robert  Buchanan's  Celebrated 
Melodrama, 

STORM  BEATEN 

GREAT  DOUBLE  CAST, 
EMBRACING 

Mr. and  Hit  McKee  Rankin's  All-star  Co. 

AND 

The  Entire  Baldwin  Theater  <'o. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Manager. 

JAY  KIAL  Acting  Managbr. 

"A     KOSFUl  l>    <■  \  It  I » I  \     <»1  GIRLS!" 

Monday  Evening,  March  83,  1S8S, 

Inaugural   Debut   in  San   Francisco  of  the  Celebrated 

GAIETY  COMPANY 

OF  LADIES  ONLY, 
Direct  from  the  Comedy  Theater,  New  York  City  (after 
a  magnificently  successful  season  of  three  months*, 
and  first  presentation  in  thid  city  of  the  great 
New  York  and  London  Success, 

MJ'he  Sensational  Opera  de  Camera 

AN  ADAMLESS  EDEN. 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 
KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

'I'll  IS    KV  KN1NG, 

And  Every  Evening  until  further  notice, 

Suppe\  Beautiful  Comic  Opera, 

A  TRIP  TO  AFRICA. 

Beautiful  Music,  Brilliant  Costumes,  Gorgeous  Scenery. 

Helene  Dingeon  as  Titania 

Kate  Marchi  as  Tessa 

Tilly  Valerga  as  Buccametta 

E.  N.  Knight  ,  as  Fanfani 

T.  W.  Eikcrt  as  Miradillo 

II.  \V.  Frillman  as  Fericles 

R.  D.  Valerga  as  Antarsid 

Admission  :.">  eta.     Reserved  scuis  .•.<>  <•!*. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E  mmua 

I  20,  11  and  24  GEARY.  1 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THK    WORLD  ! 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Geniut 

OK  THK 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS 

t8T  OrBN  Evenings  'TO 
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TliE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  WAR. 


When  General  Fremont,  then  in  command  of  the  mid- 
dle department,  was  suddenly  ordered  to  intercept  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  after  that  pious  old  Confederate  had  chased 
General  Banks  and  his  little  command  from  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  General  John  Ouarles,  as  true  a  soldier  and 
as  capable  an  officer  as  the  government  possessed,  plai  ed 
his  surplus  baggage,  sick  and  wounded  at  Petersburg 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Lee,  with  one  full  com- 
pany, to  take  care  of  the  property  and  the  people  left  be- 
hind. 

I  write  Captain  Lee,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  gallant  young  fellow,  the  hero  of 
my  sketch. 

The  captain  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  duty  assigned 
him.  He  grumbled  not  a  little  at  the  ignoble  service  of 
sitting  guard  over  old  tents,  blankets,  sick  and  wounded, 
while  the  army  marched  away  to  glory.  And  glory  it 
would  have  been  had  Fremont  been  really  in  command 
of  an  army.  Aside  from  General  Cluserit's,  Schenck 's, 
and  Milroy's  brigades,  he  had  worse  than  nothing,  for  the 
force  was  made  up  of  w  hat  was  known  as  Blenker's  di- 
vision, German  in  name,  but  in  reality  the  scum  and 
dregs  of  all  nationalities  represented  in  New  York,  where 
the  BCoundrelism  of  the  earth  makes  yearly  its  foul  de- 
posit. Blenker's  division  was  an  armed  mob  of  thieves, 
with  as  much  fight  in  them  as  discipline,  and  not  enough 
of  either  to  make  the  men  other  than  a  burden  to  us,  that 
demoralized  the  entire  force.  For  example,  when  Fre- 
mont first  hit  Stonewall's  heavy  forces  near  Strasbourg  a 
forced  march  of  an  hour  would  have  hemmed  them  in  be- 
tween Fremont's  army  and  that  under  General  McDowell. 
Fremont  saw  the  chance,  and  issued  his  orders  accord- 
ingly. The  response  was  a  deliberate  halt  in  the  road, 
and  two-thirds  of  our  force  unslung  their  kettles  and  de- 
liberately went  to  cooking  breakfast.  No  remonstrance, 
no  threats  nor  hard  swearing,  could  move  the  solid  mass. 

General  Schenck,  grim  as  the  god  of  war,  sat  on  his 
horse,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  and  saw  the  Confederates 
sweep  by  and  the  golden  opportunity  to  gobble  gone  for- 
ever. 

I  can  see  now,  as  if  the  event  were  but  an  hour  old,  the 
gallant  young  fellows  forming  that  staff— the  handsome 
Cheseborough,  the  cool,  impassive  Este,  the  witty  Crane, 
and  impetuous  Feilding  Lowry,  all  cultured  gentlemen, 
brave  and  gentle. 

"Well,  fellows,"  I  said,  "we  are  being  taught  that 
something  more  is  necessary  to  make  an  army  than  the 
officer.  While  warlike  Europe  has  spent  a  thousand 
years  in  the  creation  of  a  private,  our  wonderful  govern- 
ment spends  its  vast  energies  in  the  creation  of  an  officer. 
When  that  wonderful  production  is  completed  we  stand 
off  and  say,  '  Behold  our  army.'" 

Again,  at  Cross  Keys,  subsequent  to  the  above,  when 
Stonewall  was  forced  to  make  a  stand,  these  cowardly 
thieves  left  Cluserit,  Schenck  and  Milroy  to  do  the  fight- 
ing, while  they  wandered  over  the  country,  singly  and 
doubly,  robbing  farm-houses  and  murdering  unarmed 
men. 

My  little  story,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
march  of  that  army,  but  seeks  to  tell  what  happened  to 
our  unhappy  captain,  left  in  command  at  Petersburg. 
With  him  the  time  wore  on  drearily  enough.  His  camp 
was  infested  with  copperheads  an  naturel,  for  he  had  se- 
lected a  stony  eminence,  and  from  hidden  recesses  came 
out  the  ugly  reptiles  at  all  hours,  while  around  were  cop- 
perheads on  end,  quite  as  malignant,  if  not  so  poisonous. 
Of  these  the  females  were  far  the  most  noisy  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

A  woman  comes  into  the  world  and  grows  up  so  sur- 
rounded and  protected  that  she  never  learns  and  appre- 
ciates the  beauty  and  efficiency  of  head-pummeling  as  a 
guard  against  tongue-wagging,  and  she  is  therefore  free  to 
let  loose  her  opinion  on  all  occasions.  Captain  Lee  had 
a  turn  for  female  society,  being  young,  handsome  and 
gallant,  but  he  soon  tired  of  attempted  attentions  that 
were  received  in  scorn  and  garnished  by  such  pleasant 
epithets  as  "  Lincoln  hireling,"  "  Cowardly  Yank  "  and 
"  Lincoln  pup." 

One  sunny  afternoon  the  captain  was  sitting,  or  rather 
reclining,  before  his  tent,  looking  vacantly  at  the  beautiful 
scenery  stretched  out  before  him.  Below,  and  more  im- 
mediately near,  were  the  golden  fields  shimmering  in  the 
sunlight.  Beyond  ran  the  forests,. with  their  deep  green 
foliage,  and  far  out,  framing  all  in,  were  the  blue  summits 
of  the  mountains,  that  seemed  to  melt  into  the  soft  sum- 
mer skies.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  in  this  beautiful, 
peace-loving  stretch  of  nature  man's  evil  nature  had 
hidden  death  in  its  crudest  forms,  and  overall  spread  the 
dark  pinions  of  brutal  war,  dropping  mourning  and  desol- 
ation on  the  homes  of  all  the  land. 

Our  captain  had  not  much  poetry  in  his  soul,  and  prob- 
ably at  that  moment  was  thinking  of  where  he  could  find 
some  fresh  bread  and  butter,  instead  of  side-meat  and 
hard-tack,  that  made  his  digestion  suffer  at  the  mere 
thought.  Whatever  his  thoughts  may  have  been,  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  guard,  who,  pausing  on  his  weary 
round,  shaded  his  eyes  with  one  hand  for  a  moment,  and 
then  cried : 

"  I  say,  Captain,  what  the  devil  is  that  coming  down 
the  hill  yonder? " 

The  officer  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  bringing  his  glass  to 
bear,  had  the  happiness  of  a  new  emotion. 

"  What  the  devil?  "  he  muttered  ;  "  it  looks  like  a  flag 
of  truce.  By  George,  it  is  a  flag!  Hullo,  there!  My 
horse!   Hurry  up,  several  of  you  !  Mount  quick,  I  say! 

It  was  a  flag  of  truce;  and  as  it  approached,  the  captain 
and  his  escort  had  ridden  down  to  meet  it.  The  leader 
of  the  cavalcade  he  met  was  mounted  on  a  switch-tailed 
hat-rack,  with  marks  of  collar  and  traces  on  its  lean  body, 
that  added  to  its  grotesqueness  by  the  infernal  pace,  so 
common  to  Yirginia  horses,  that  makes  the  animal  look 
as  if  it  had  on  each  side  a  separate  organization,  and  har- 
monized the  two  through  a  general  understanding  to  move 
one  side  at  a  time.  The  rider  was  dressed  in  common 
butternut  homespun,  turned  into  a  uniform  by  having 


pieces  of  red  flannel  sewed  to  the  shoulders;  an  old- 
fashioned  sword,  that  had  come  down  through  no  end  of 
militia  musters  from  the  Revolution,  was  slung  to  his  thin  | 
form  by  a  common  saddle-^irth.  The  sallow  face  was 
hidden  by  a  broad-brimmed  slouch  hat,  that  was  made 
conspicuous  by  a  white-and-red  cockade,  fresh  from  the 
barn-yard,  sporting  the  tails  of  at  least  a  dozen  unfortu- 
nate roosters.  He  carried  on  a  stick  a  dirty  white  rag, 
while  his  two  companions,  or  squad,  as  badly  rigged  and 
mounted — one  on  a  mare  that  showed  by  her  uneasiness 
that  a  colt  had  been  left  behind — were  to  be  known  as 
soldiers  by  their  heavy  old  muskets. 

Our  captain  called  a  halt,  and  demanded  the  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  appearance. 

"I  come,  sah,"  was  the  response,  in  the  purest  Poto- 
mac dialect,  "  from  General  Tompkins,  to  demand  the 
immediate  surrender  of  Petersburg." 

"The  devil  you  do!"  was  the  captain's  brusque  re- 
sponse. 

"  Yes,  sah." 

"  Will  you  tell  General  Tomkins  for  me  that  if  he  wants 
this  God-forsaken  town,  just  come  and  take  it." 

"  Very  well,  sah;  then  General  Tomkins  ordered  me  to 
say  to  you,  sah,  to  remove  the  woman  and  children,  for  he 
will  open  on  the  place  immediately." 

"Tell  General  Tomkins, "  snorted  the  captain,  "  forme, 
that  as  the  women  and  children  are  secesh,  he  can  open, 

and  be  d  to  him  and  them,  too.    The  more  he  kills 

the  merrier  it  will  be." 

"  General  Tomkins  is  a  human  man,  sah,  and  despises  a 
war  on  women  and  children.  To  avoid  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  he  demands  your  surrender." 

"You  have  my  answer:  Pound  away.  I  won't  sur- 
render!" 

"  Very  well,  sah.    I  shall  so  report." 

And  so  saying,  he  gravely  saluted  our  captain  and, 
turning,  rode  away.  As  he  did  so  the  bereaved  mare 
made  a  vigorous  effort  by  rearing  and  kicking  to  rid  her- 
self of  her  rider.  Failing  in  this  she  took  the  bit  in  her 
teeth  and  went  off  at  a  speed  highly  complimentary  to  the 
brood-mares  of  Yirginia.  The  bearer  of  the  flag  and  his 
remaining  squad  of  one  man  paced  off  in  a  sober,  sedate 
manner,  w  hile  the  rider  of  the  bereaved  mother,  with  his 
long  legs  and  arms  Happing  wildly,  disappeared  over  the 
hill  as  Captain  Lee  and  his  orderlies  made  the  place  ring 
with  their  peals  of  laughter.  The  Hag  of  truce,  however, 
did  not  respond  to  this  merriment.  Their  mission  could 
not  be  relegated  to  the  things  that  amuse.  They  carried 
war  and  desolation's  nakedness  back  to  the  mysterious 
General  Tomkins. 

Our  captain  lost  no  time  trotting  back  to  camp.  He 
had  the  long  roll  beaten,  the  company  hastily  drawn  up 
in  line,  supported  by  such  of  the  sick  and  wounded  as 
could  stand.  This  gallant  little  force  was  informed  that 
the  enemy,  under  General  'Tomkins,  was  about  to  make 
a  raid  on  Petersburg;  that  he  would  probably  open  on 
them  with  artillery,  and  as  they  had  none  with  which  to 
respond,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  the  offensive  as 
soon  as  the  demonstration  was  made.  'This  was  respond- 
ed to  by  such  hearty  cheers  as  the  honest  throats  of 
American  soldiers— God  bless  them — are  always  ready  to 
give,  and  our  hero,  sitting  in  grim  silence  on  his  steed, 
awaited  further  developments. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then,  to  the  captain's  amazement, 
the  Hag  of  truce  again  appeared,  this  time  without  the  be- 
reaved mare.    Captain  Lee  rode  down. 

"General  Tomkins,  sah,"  said  the  flag-bearer,  "is 
humane — yes,  sah— a  gallant  soldier,  sah,  but  humane. 
He  has  his  guns  in  position,  under  a  superior  force,  and 
he  again  demands  a  surrender  to  avoid  unnecessary  blood- 
shed, sah." 

"See  here,"  said  the  captain,  "you  have  my  answer, 
and  if  you  come  cavorting  down  this  road  again  I'll  open 
on  you.    Do  you  understand  that?" 

"  Yes,  sah — a  flag  of  truce,  sah." 

"  Oh,  go  to  !  "   Well  it  was  a  rather  warm  climate, 

not  then  abolished  by  Colonel  Ingersoll,  and  our  hero 
rode  back  to  the  command.  At  the  head  of  his  small 
forces  he  awaited  the  attack.  He  waited  in  vain.  The 
woods  upon  the  mountains,  into  which  the  flag  of  truce 
had  disappeared,  remained  as  silent  as  a  cemetery.  The 
sun  went  down,  the  stars  came  out,  and  yet  the  thunder 
of  the  threatened  artillery  failed  to  awaken  the  echoes  of 
the  mountains;  one  by  one  the  sick  and  wounded 
dropped  off,  and  the  anxious  commander,  taking  all 
necessary  precautions  for  the  night,  broke  ranks  and  sent 
his  soldiers  to  their  tents. 

'The  place  remained  undisturbed  through  the  night,  and 
early  in  the  morning  a  squad  of  Connecticut  cavalry — a 
force  always  bumming  around  stealing  horses,  and  mak- 
ing themselves  generally  disagreeable  to  both  sides — 
galloped  into  camp  with  some  prisoners,  and  among  the 
rest  the  bearer  of  the  flag. 

"  How  d'ye  do? "  asked  our  captain  of  the  warrior 
under  the  red  flannel  straps. 

"  Purty  well,  sah ;  how  d'ye  find  yerself?  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  open  on  us  yesterday?" 

"  Well,  sah,  fact  is  we  had  no  artillery." 

"  The  devil !  Why  did  not  you  come  in  and  take  us 
anyhow?" 

Why,  you  see,  sah,  when  you  beat  the  long  roll  and 
formed,  we  thought  you  were  too  much  for  us." 
"That  so?" 

"  Yes,  sah— only  three  of  us,  all  told." 
"  Then  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  General  'Tom- 
kins? " 
"  You  have,  sah." 

It  was  a  neat  little  game  of  bluff,  in  which  our  captain 
won  by  a  call.— Donn  Piatt. 


THE  SEVEN  DIALS. 


"  From  this  time  henceforth  Tennessee  school-directors 
must  know  how  to  read  and  write."  Step  by  step  are  the 
liberties  of  the  people  being  restricted.  Pretty  soon  they 
will  demand  that  a  school-teacher  shall  be  obliged  to 
spell  his  own  name  correctly  before  he  can  be  granted  a 
certificate. 


Dickens  has  made  the  "  Seven  Dials  "  famous.  It  is 
the  roost  and  rendezvous  of  the  "  Forty  'Thieves,"  and 
scores  of  the  most  abandoned  and  desperate  dare-devils 
to  be  found  in  the  metropolis.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  w  ithin  a  few  S( mares  of  some  of  the 
principal  streets.  It  is  a  "  near  cut '  to  many  imi>ortant 
places,  if  you  don't  get  your  throat  cut  on  the  way. 
Seven  streets  radiate  from  its  hub,  and  you  drift  into  it 
from  almost  any  direction.  It  gets  its  name  from'the  fact 
that  formerly  each  of  the  seven  buildings  that  face  upon 
the  square  had  a  clock  on  its  front.  Hence  "  'The  Seven 
Dials." 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  brought  us,  says  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  to  the 
center  of  the  "Seven  Dials."  We  were  now  about  to 
enter  medias  res  sure  enough.  Tne  inspector  stepped  up 
to  the  policeman  on  duty,  and  gently  exhibiting  his  card 
and  some  other  sort  of  insignia,  exchanged  a  few  words 
so  tie  vote.  'The  shrill  whistle  of  the  policeman  sounded, 
and  another  uniformed  knight  bobbed  up  serenely,  as 
though  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

We  formed  a  procession  eight  strong,  and  set  out  down 
one  of  the  dreariest  streets,  followed  by  a  villainous  crowd, 
who  were  certain  that  an  arrest  was  going  to  be  made. 
A  short  distance  and  we  stopped  in  front  of  a  dilapidated 
old  building.  One  of  the  policemen  went  to  the  head  of 
the  column  and  the  other  brought  up  the  rear,  while  we 
moved  on  the  enemy.  We  groped  our  way,  Indian  file, 
through  dark  hallways,  down  a  narrow  staircase  into  a 
dimly  lighted  cellar  room,  filled  with  ferocious  and  crest- 
fallen characters.  They  were  all  ages,  from  the  sixteen- 
yea-old  boy  to  the  hoary  head.  'They  we  taking  their 
sorry  suppers,  and  our  visit  was  a  surprise  party. 

It  was  a  sight  I  shall  never  forget.  'They  were  the 
toughest  of  the  tough,  and  their  photographs  would  make 
our  American  rogues'  gallery  blush.  It  was  a  study  to 
see  the  various  expressions  of  the  hard,  hellish,  crime- 
stamped  faces.  Some  affected  an  air  of  indifference  to 
our  presence,  and  went  on  munching  their  meals  without 
looking  up.  Others  gazed  at  us  with  an  assumed  air  of 
innocence,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  are  shockingly 
rude  to  even  suspicion  me."  A  few  did  not  disguise  their 
displeasure  at  our  unannounced  call,  and  corrugated  their 
brows  and  snarled  and  showed  their  teeth  like  dogs. 
The  youngest,  a  boy  not  over  sixteen,  as  soon  as  he  got 
over  his  scare,  guyed  us,  and  offered  to  treat  to  the  st,ale 
beer  in  his  pewter  tankard.  His  bravado  sat  sadly  on 
such  young  shoulders.  A  man  stood  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, who  had  evidently  seen  better  days.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  floor,  and  he  never  once  lifted  them. 
His  clothes  were  seedy,  but  a  trifle  neater  than  those 
about  him,  and  a  badly  demoralized  plug  hat  raised  him 
several  degrees  above  his  surroundings.  His  features 
were  deeply  furrowed  by  vice,  but  through  the  hard  lines 
you  could  read  a  few  traces  of  former  respectability.  An 
old  man,  whose  sharp,  sly,  sneaking  face  seems  to  have 
inherited  sin  as  a  birthright,  was  feeding  himself  from  a 
pocketful  of  uncooked  vegetables,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
stolen  from  some  green  grocer  or  market  stand. 

The  most  individual  character  was  a  rather  young^ 
stout-built  man  in  whose  face  there  was  scarcely  an  indi 
cation  of  a  human  being.  'There  was  a  fearful  fascination 
in  his  face  that  held  you  with  a  snakelike  charm.  His 
features  were  square,  bold  and  British.  His  nose  lay  tlat 
on  his  face,  and  his  large,  yellowish-gray  eyes  had  the 
wide-open  roll  and  eagerness  of  a  panther.  His  expres- 
sion seemed  to  say:  "I  could  lap  blood  and  deem  it  a 
dainty  dish."  He  sat  bolt  upright,  with  a  cap  on  his 
head,  and  glared  full  upon  us.  I  have  never  seen  just 
such  a  face,  and  am  at  a  loss  how*to  describe  it.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  nature  but  a  bit  above  the  brute,  and  un- 
conscious of  its  degradation.  It  was  a  scene  worthy  of 
Dickens's  pen  or  a  great  painter's  brush.  If  it  was  not  a 
hot -house  of  hades,  I  am  no  judge. 

When  we  had  fully  surveyed  the  scene  the  inspector 
asked  us,  as  a  matter  of  form,  if  we  "recognized  any 
one,"  and  upon  our  responding  in  the  negative  we  filed 
out  as  we  came  in,  the  police  parading  with  presented 
batons.  A  few  jeers  and  "guys"  were  fired  at  us  as  we 
departed.  'The  inspector  always  asked  us  in  these  dens  if 
"we  recognized  any  one,"  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  in 
search  of  a  culprit.  Had  the  thieves  thought  otherwise, 
there  would  have  been  a  row  at  once,  as  they  are  not  fond 
of  visitors  chaperoned  by  bluecoats. 

We  were  told  that  the  proprietor  of  the  wretched  den 
we  had  visited  was  wealthy,  pulled  the  reins  over  a  pair, 
and  lived  in  sumptuous  style.  He  never  sees  the  place, 
but  collects  through  an  agent.  His  father,  it  seems,  gave 
his  personal  supervision  to  a  similar  ranch  until  he  got 
seven  years  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  his  rookery 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  by  order  of  the  city  council. 
Our  route  took  us  to  a  tenement  structure  down  an  alley, 
where  six  hundred  of  these  wretches,  male  and  female, 
are  sheltered  and  fed  as  so  many  swine.  The  policeman 
on  duty  said  the  guests  were  nearly  all  out  at  that  hour, 
and  that  many  of  them  did  not  get  in  until  after  midnight. 
We  boarded  the  underground  railway,  and  had  a  look 
through  east  London,  notorious  in  criminal  annals.  Hun- 
dreds of  abandoned  people  herd  together  in  that  district, 
where  they  are  fed  and  housed  by  wholesale,  at  a  small 
figure.  A  man  or  woman  superintendent  has  charge,  and 
sees  that  their  meals,  such  as  they  are,  are  served  up  sat- 
isfactorily. 'The  inspector  told  us  that  he  had  made  many 
of  his  n-.ost  noted  arrests  in  this  district. 

In  nearly  all  these  places  we  could  hear  the  word 
"  wanted  "  softly  passed  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the  thresh- 
old. That  meant  a  warrant  was  out,  as  they  thought, 
and  it  showed  they  were  accustomed  to  the  appearance 
of  such  documents.  Almost  invariably  those  we  saw 
braced  themselves  with  a  rigid  would-be  expression  of  in- 
nocence, which  was  painfully  artificial  from  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  had  been  masked. 


"  Sir,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  married." 

"Off  with  his  night-key!   So  much  for  Buckingham." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PERSONAL. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Vermilye  has  been  chaplain  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  Society  for  forty-four  years. 
He  is  now  eighty-two.  The  members  of  the 
society  arc  all  descendants  of  the  Dutch  found- 
ers of  New  York  city. 

A  New  Orleans  correspondent  pleasantly  ad- 
vises any  one  coming  to  the  great  Southern  Ex- 
position on  a  pleasure-trip  "  to  come  in  a  private 
car,  or  better  still,  in  a  yacht,  or  else  to  come 
for  a  flying  trip,  disembarassed  of  invalids  or 
children." 

The  late  Professor  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  of 
Cambridge  University,  England,  said  on  his 
death-bed  to  a  friend :  "  Old  chap,  I  have  read 
up  many  queer  religions;  there  is  nothing  like 
the  old  thing,  after  all.  I  have  looked  into  most 
philosophical  systems,  and  I  have  seen  none  that 
will  work  without  a  God." 

Dr.  Masson,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  telling 
his  students  that  Mr.  Kroude  has  published  a 
great  deal  about  Mr.  Carlyle  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  published.  "  If  Carlyle  had  the  right 
to  leave  himself  for  dissection,  he  had  no  right 
to  leave  his  wife  also  for  dissection." 

The  widow  of  Dr.  Pavy,  of  the  Greely  expedi- 
tion, writes  that  she  is  in  financial  straits, 
"having  but  little  income  the  past  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  having  not  a  cent  of  my  hus- 
band's salary.  Two  banks  which  kindly  made 
loans  are  now  pressing  me.  I  cannot  meet  the 
amounts  without  immediate  help.  The  govern- 
ment holds  back  the  salary  which  belongs  to 
me." 

It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Henry  Yillard  is  build- 
ing a  railroad  in  Russia.  When  he  left  this 
country,  after  the  fall  of  Northern  Pacific,  he  told 
his  friends  that  his  absence  in  Germany  would 
be  for  purposes  of  rest  and  of  educating  his 
children.  It  is  to  these  ends  that  he  is  address- 
ing himself.  His  magnificent  new  mansion  on 
Madison  avenue,  opposite  the  marble  cathedral, 
still  untenanted,  awaits  his  return. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  American  Veterinary  College, 
New  York,  was  the  award  of  the  first  honor  gold', 
medal  to  Haru  Taka  Yokura,  a  highly  polished 
young  gentleman  from  Japan,  who  came  to  this 
country  to  study  at  the  instance  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  who  received  his  diploma,  amid  much 
applause,  in  the  presence  of  the  Japanese  Consul. 
He  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  card  for  his  alma  mater 
in  that  distant  land. 

General  Grant's  physicians  now  express  their 
belief  that  the  disease  from  which  he  has  been 
suffering  for  the  last  eight  months— cancer  of 
the  tongue — is  incurable,  and  that,  though  he 
may  live  several  months  longer,  he  is  likely  to 
succumb  much  sooner  to  exhaustion.  He  is 
very  weak,  and  has  no  appetite.  The  origin  of 
the  disease  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  but  they 
distinctly  assert  that  it  is  not  attributable  to  his 
use  of  tobacco. 

The  school  children  of  Woodson  county,  Kan- 
sas, recently  celebrated  "  Kansas  Day,"  and  Mr. 
John  G.  YVhittier  wrote  them  a  letter,  in  which 
he  said:  "No  state,  not  even  one  of  the  Old 
Thirteen,  has  a  nobler  record.  In  freeing  her- 
self from  the  curse  of  slavery,  Kansas  freed  the 
nation.  Her  martyrs  did  not  die  in  vain.  As 
one  of  those  who  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
trial  and  suffering,  I  rejoice  in  her  present  pros- 
perity and  commanding  position  in  the  Union." 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  the 
silver  cup  won  by  the  yacht  America  in  a  race 
round  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be  competed  for  in 
American  waters.  The  only  surviving  donor  of 
that  cup,  Mr.  George  L.  Schuyler,  said  recently 
that  in  that  race  "  the  Earl  of  Hilton  furnished 
us  with  a  pilot  for  whose  skill  and  faithfulness 
he  made  himself  responsible.  I  could  mention 
other  instances  of  courtesy  and  kindness.  I 
refer  to  them  because  they  show  the  genuine 
interest  that  all  true  sportsmen  take  in  each 
other,  and  because  I  am  sure  that  such  is  the 
feeling  here  toward  those  gentlemen  who  are 
coming  to  wrest  from  us,  if  they  can,  our  well- 
won  trophy." 

Gounod,  whose  undoubted  elevation  of  style 
in  his  sacred  music  results  from  the  deep  and 
serious  studies  he  made  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  has  composed  a  number  of  minor  works 
of  great  variety  and  full  of  originality,  and  minor 
oniy  quantitatively,  not  by  any  means  in 
quality.  I  may  mention  his  numerous  songs, 
the  whole  collection  perfect  masterpieces; 
I  should  say,  several  collections.  The  superpos- 
ing a  melody,  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  invent 
the  idea,  to  the  first  preludium  in  Bach's  twenty- 
four  preludes  and  fugues,  was  originally  written 
for  piano,  violin  ana  harmoniun,  for  his  friend 
Lefebure- W6ly,  the  famous  organist,  who  was 
the  best  performer  on  the  harmonium  I  ever 
heard.  This  piece  had  an  immense  success. 
Then  the  words  of  the  Ave  Maria  were  adapted 
to  the  melody  and  sung  by  a  soprano  voice,  the 
sensation  which  it  created  being  great  and 
continued.  It  was  performed  once  at  Baden- 
Baden,  Mme.  Miolan-Carvallo  singing  the 
soprano  part,  Vieuxtemps  playing  the  violin, 
Thalberg  the  piano,  your  humble  servant  the 
harmonium,  while  Berlioz  conducted  the  chorus, 
four  harps  accompanying.  I  remember  as  if  it 
had  been  yesterday  the  tremendous  encore, 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  inevitable, 
and  to  which  Vieuxtemps,  whom  it  bothered, 
would  not  respond,  while  Mme.  Miolan,  turning 
to  me,  said:  "The  idea  of  refusing  such  an  en- 
core! I  shall  certainly  fall  in  with  it.  Chacun 
pour  soi,  le  bon  Dieu  pour  loin,"  and  on  she 
went;  and,  of  course,  we,  the  humble  servants, 
had  to  follow  suit.  But  when  after  this  the  au- 
dience had  a  mind  to  make  us  begin  a  third  time 
Vieuxtemps  quickly  locked  up  nis  fiddle  and 
rushed  out,  running  so  quickly  that  verily  I  be- 
lieve he  still  runs;  no,  he  diecf  since,  poor  man! 
.  .  .  Among  what  Gounod  calls  small  trifles 
is  another  most  graceful  and  popular  song  of 
his,  "Li  Serenade,"  with  harmonium  ac- 
companiment. Men  and  women  ol  all  nations 
have  sung  it  to  death.—  Temple  Bar. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


The  poor  and  Uncle  loin's  Cabin  ye  have  al- 
ways with  you. 

A  New  England  man  has  a  trunk-strap  which 
has  lasted  forty  years.  Must  have  all  been  gills 
in  his  family. 


"  Patches  are  coming  into  fashion,"  says  an 
item  in  a  society  paper.  We  are  truly  glad  of  if ; 
now  all  we  want  is  a  competent  person  to  do 
the  sewing. —  Chicago  Rambler. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


Old  King  Cold 
Was  a  lover  bold. 

And  a  lover  bold  was  he; 
He  called  to  the  many  rivers,  "  Hold! 

I've  a  kiss  for  each  of  ye." 

A  kiss  of  ice 

He  gave  each  twice, 

And  of  kisses  two  gave  he; 
And  he  held  them  fast  by  his  gay  device, 

And  he  laughed  right  merrily. 

Columbia  Dispatch. 


True  diplomacy  is  the  art  of  hiding  your  money 
where  your  wife  cannot  find  it,  and  then  to  lie 
in  bed  pretending  to  be  asleep  as  you  watch  her 
go  through  your  clothes  in  an  unproductive  hunt 


"Why,"  writes  a  High  School  boy,  "do  we 
always  call  Ereedom  '  she  '?  How  do  we  know 
she  is  a  woman  ?  "  Because,  my  son,  she  shrieked 
when  Kosciusko  fell.  Had  she  been  a  man,  she 
would  have  laughed  and  taken  a  drink. 


"What  is  repentance?"  queried  the  Sunday 
school  teacher.  "  To  be  sorry  for  doing  wrong, 
said  the  good  boy.  "Were  you  ever  sorry  Tor 
anything  you  ilia?"  "  Yes'm,"  said  the  bad 
boy.  "  W hat  made  you  sorry  ?  "  "  Great  Jehos 
apnat  I    Wasn't  you  ever  spanked?" 


I  do  not  ask  thee,  Eate,  to  bake 

Eor  me  so  very  large  a  cake ; 

Choose  thou  the  size — but  I  entreat 

That,  though  but  small,  it  shall  be  sweet. 
Let  those  who  like  it  have  it;  I 
Eeel  no  desire  for  sawdust  pie. 

I  have  no  wail  for  all  the  years 

I've  lived  on  crusts  washed  down  with  tears. 

If  I  must  drain  the  bitter  cup 

As  heretofore,  why — hll  it  up. 

But  when  my  cake,  if  ever,  comes, 
Vouchsafe  it  to  me  full  of  plunis. 

S.  A/.,  in  New  York  Sun. 


Young  Husband.  Ves,  Aunty,  I  Halter  myself 
the  room  looks  pretty  well — but,  my  dear  Ellen, 
where,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  did  you  get  those 
atrocious  vases?     They're  a  perlect  eyesore! 

Young  Wife,  My  dear  Ered !  What  are  you 
saying?  Why,  dear  Aunty  gave  them  to  us! 
They're  perfectly  lovely! 

[Dear  Ellen  has  just  exhumed  them  from  a 
cupboard,  where  they  are  always  kept  when 
dear  aunty  is  not  expected.] — Punch. 


I  wish  he  would  decide,  mamma, 

I  wish  he  would  decide: 
I've  been  a  bridesmaid  twenty  times; 

When  shall  I  be  a  bride? 
My  cousin  Anne,  my  sister  Ean, 

The  nuptial  knot  have  tied; 
Vet,  come  what  will,  I'm  single  still  — 

I  wish  he  would  decide. 

He  takes  me  to  the  play,  mamma, 

He  brings  me  pretty  books; 
He  wooes  me  with  his  eyes,  mamma  — 

Such  speechless  things  he  looks! 
Where'er  I  roam — abroad,  at  home — 

He  lingers  by  my  side; 
Yet,  come  what  will;  I'm  single  still — 

I  wish  he  would  decide. 

I  throw  out  many  hints,  mamma; 

I  speak  of  other  beaux, 
1  talk  about  domestic  life, 

And  sing  "They  don't  propose"; 
But,  ah!  how  vain  each  piteous  strain 

His  wavering  heart  to  guide! 
Do  what  I  will,  I'm  single  still — 

I  wish  he  would  decide. 

Susan  li .  Anthony. 


As  a  daily  reader  of  the  Bible  arid  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  for  more  than  forty  years,  says  a 
correspondent  of  an  English  religious  journal, 
let  me  protest  against  the  profaneness  of  certain 
parts  of  the  oratorio,  "  The  Messiah." 

Nobody  can  sit  in  church  and  listen  to  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah  without  an  involuntary 
association  with  symphonies  and  semiquavers. 
I  I  take  the  following  from  the  score: 
:  Eor  unto  us  a  childis 

bowwow  W0WWO7U,  wowwenv  wo^mvow  wowwow 
bowwow  wowwow  wowwow  wowiooao  wowzomu 
worn. 

Then,  after  awhile,  in  a  jerky  way, 
And  the— govern--ment  shall  be  up — on  his 
Shoiu — oil  oil  oh — oh — O  ( prolonged  note ) 
Oh— oh  oh  oh— oh — oulder, 
•  And  this  name  shall  be  called 
(  fiddles  go  frantic) 
Wonderful  (fiddle  diddle  diddle  dum  ) 
Cousellor  (twiddle  diddle-dtddle  diddle), 
I  The  ev-va-las-ting 

fiddle  diddle  diddle  diddle 
diddle  diddle  didd'e  diddle  dum. 
Isn't  it  like  a  pack  of  profaneness  from  begin- 
ning to  end?  J  imagine  that  if  the  prophet 
Isaiah  had  foreknown  the  work  of  Handel  he 
would  have  been  moved  to  say  or  sing  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Osto  ejus  per/ring- 
am." 


TIMK  SCHEDULE,  SI  M»  \  v,  NOV.  ::t.  1ks». 


i  rains  i<.ii  <  i'  mid  nif  tint-  in  arrive  m  San 
Franeuwo  u  ii>iiu\t  i 


l.BAVH 
FOR 


DESTIN  A  1  ION. 


8.00  a.  in. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.130  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  111. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  111. 

j.oo  p.  111. 

8.00  a.  111. 

3.30  p.m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  OK 
•5.00  p.  m. 
18. 00  a.  m. 
*9-3o  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  in. 

8.00  a.  111. 

3.30  p.m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  in. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  111. 
•5.00  p.  111. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  in. 

8.00  a.  in. 

7.30  a.  ni. 

8.00  a.  111. 

3.00  p.  ni. 

4.00  p.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  in. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 


.  Benicia 


.GalitCOga  and  Napa  

!  Colfax  


..Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 
I  Deining,  Kl  Paso  I  Express 

(ami  Bail  J  Emigrant  . 

.  .('..ill  and  lone  via  Livermore  . 

.  .(ialt  via  Martinez  

..Knight's  Landing  

. .  I. os  Angeles  ami  South  

. .  Livermore  ami  Pleaiancon. 


.  Marline/  , 


. .  Marysville  ami  ChlCO  

J  Mojave  and  Kast  \  Express.... 
I  "  11  11  1  Emigrant  . . 
.  Nilesand  llaywards  


J  Ogden  and  Kast  I  Express. .  . . 

I  "  11  "  I  Bflugrani  . . 
J  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  I  via  Woodland  . 
.Sacramento,  via  l.ivermore.  .  . 

"         via  Benicia  

"  via  Henicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


AKKIVK 
►  ROM 


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

I  Tulare,  Fresno  1  

i  Madera  and  Merced.  J  

.Vallejo  


.  V  irginia  City  . 
.  Woodland 


-3.30  p.  m. 
*9-3o  a.  m. 
3-30  p.  m. 
8.00  a.  m. 
*9-30  a.  m. 
3.00  p.  m. 
4.00  p.  m. 
3.00  p.  m. 
8.00  a.  m. 

4.00  p.  m.| . .  "   

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a. 
cine  Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  1  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "KAN   I  It  \  \«  I s<  o  Dally. 


6.40  p.  in. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 
10.10  a.  m. 
'  10.10  a.  in. 

6.40  p.  m. 

5.40  p.  m. 
1 1. 10  a.  in. 

6.40  p. in. 
10.40  a.  ni. 

6.10  a.  ni. 

5.40  p.  m. 
'10.40  a.  m. 
io.io  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  in. 

5.40  p.  m. 
•8.40  a.  in. 

6.40  p. in. 
•3.40  p.  111. 
10. 40  a.  m. 

5-40  !»•  in- 
to.40  a.  111. 

6. 10  a.  in. 

5.40  p.  ni. 

3.40  p.  ni. 

17.40  a.  in. 
•8.40  a.  in. 
11.10  a.  in. 

9.40  a. in. 

V  40  p.  111. 

6.40  p.  111. 

5.40  p.  nr. 
6.40  p.  in. 

11. 10  a.  m. 
to.  10  a.  m. 
*6.oo  a.  m. 
•3.40  p.  m. 
(3.40  p.  m. 
9.40  a.  m. 


5.40  p.  m. 
'  10.40  a.  m. 
•3.40  p.  ni. 
10.40  a.  m. 
6.40  p.  m. 
•3.40  p.  in. 


10.10  a. in. 
1 1. 10  a.  m. 
6.40  p.  in. 
10.10  a.  m. 
meets  Pa- 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6. 00.  *6.3o,  7.00.  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30.  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1.00,  1.30,200,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
b.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALK— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8.jo,  *3-30.  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5  3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *9-3o,  6.30,  (n.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  ♦6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 

9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  (10,30,  II. 00,  fit. 30,  12.00,  fl2.30, 
1. 00,  tl.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.OO,  8.00,  U.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  '7. 30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 

9.OO,  {9.30,  IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  f  II.30,  12.  OO,  I. OO,  2.  OO, 
3.OO,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5-00,  5.3O,  6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.00, 
IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,*6.3o,7  oo,*7.3o,  1 8.00, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  ii.oo,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5  00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  FRAXflS<0M  Dally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6. 23,  *6.53,  *7.*3.  *7-53. 
*8-53-  *9-23»  *io.2i,  *4-23,  *-4-53,  *S-3h  *5-53» 
*6-53i  7-25.  9-5". 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamkua)— *S.i5, 
(6.45,  to.  15*  *3-*5- 

FROM    EAST  OAKLAND-»5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.3o,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— •5.37,  *6  07, 
7-07,  7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37, 
11.37,  "-07.  i2-37t  i-o7»  x-37»  2-07.  2-37-  3°7.  3-37 
4-37.  5-°7»  5-37>  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  1 

FROM  ALAMEDA— 15. 22,  t5.52,  fo.22,  6.52, 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,^10.22,  10.52,  tn.22, 

(12.22,  12.52,  (l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.32, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9-52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY  — (5.15,  15.45,  t6.i5,  6.45, 
7.45,  18. 15,  8.45,  (9.15,  9.45,  tio.15,  10.45.  "-«5i 
12.45.  MSi  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45.  5-»5.  5-45.  6.15, 
7-45.  8-45.  9-45.  "*M5- 

FROM  WEST  BERK ELEY—t 5.45,  '6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8-45.  t9<5.  9-45.  10.45,  (12.45,  <-45»  2.451 
4-45.  rS-»S-  5-45.  *6-»5.  6.45,  t.7.15. 


•8.23, 
*6.23, 


7.00, 
i-3«. 
4-3°. 

6-37. 
11.07, 
.  4-o7. 

I.  06. 
(7.22, 

II.  52, 
4.52, 

Kis. 
«i.45. 
6-45. 

t7-'5. 
3-45. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  11.13,  »  "5. 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLANI)-t6.iS,  8.16,  10.15,  ».«3i         4  >5- 
•  or  1  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


\    v  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  SOODMA  \. 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  id,  1884 

And  until  further  notice,  Pas.enger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  | Towusend 
street,  between  Third  ami  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


I.KAVK 
S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AKKI\K 

S.  F. 

16. 50  a.  111.  j 
8.30  a.  in. 

10.40  a.  m. 

•a. 30  p.  ni. 
4.30  p.  m.  1 

•5.15  p.  m. 
6.30  p.  m.  I 

1  I 

I  San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  ! 
Menlo  Park. 

6.35  a.  m. 
*8.io  a.  in. 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  ni. 

8.36  p.  m. 
t$.o2  p.  m. 

6.06  p.  m. 

8.10  a.  m. 
iu.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  ! 
|    Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 
3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.m.  ! 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

)  (iilroy,  I'ajaro,  Caslroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  \ 

•10.02  a  in. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

j  Mollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

*  10.02  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  in. 

10.40  a.  in. 
•3  30  p.  m.  I 

(  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soqucl  1 
1  (Camp  C«pttola)&  S  Cruz.  ( 

6.08  p.  m, 

10.40  a.  m.  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations.         6.08  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted.    ISundaysonly  (Sportsmen's  train!. 


JWTStaniiakp  ok  Timk.  — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  ft  Co.),  which  is  Ten  iio) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  PssCADRKOstages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Aptoc,  Soi|uel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 

to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  ami  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only,  j     Sol<1  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

*        '    I  return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cnw,  Sociurt,  Aptos,  (Jilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     1     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  andJC.ood  for  return  until  following  Mon* 
Monday.       }  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Offk  ks.-  Passenger  Depot,  Towusend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
C.rand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  Ct  HASSETT,  Superintendent. 

C9" SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS.^1 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  Kast,  see  C. 
P.  K.  R.  Timk  ScHKDt'i.H. 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  >ide),  at 
CD    O  (~~\   A.  M.,  daily,  Akarado,  Newark,  ("enter- 
O.OyJ  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  l.os 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  liig  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 
<)  V.   M.  (except   Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 

'  •  *  '  ^  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenierville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  l.os  Gatos,  and 
all  Siatlons  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
X    Of)    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 

^  •  *  -  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

df»  rr  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZand$25oto 
MP  «  'SAN  ,OSE, on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  I  >A  Y,  inclusive. 

S-i  (  \(  }  A.M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
<J.Uy~>  JOSE,  BIO  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

*:i  OO  10  HIG  TREES  ami  SANTA  CRUZ. 

*1  7/>  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSr. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA  i 

36. 00  —  36.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  ^112.00,  la. 3o,1[i.oo,  i.30,Ua.oo, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P'  NI. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AN  D  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  3.5.30,  36.00,  36.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  "II  11.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  H  12.00,  12.30, 
1|i. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,5.30,  10.30,  11.45  P-  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  35.46, 
36.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  *i  10.46, 
11.16,  H 1 1.46  A.  M.  12.16,  II  12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

3 Sundays  excepted.    H Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKE  T,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 
L.  FILLMORE, 


Superintendent. 


R.  M.  GARRATT, 

O.  F.  ft.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:t:i«'.;  iiimi  stkekt, 

ORNAMENTAL  F.NGKAVINGr 

MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


TRE  MONT  HOUSE, 


THE    PALACK    HOTEL    O  E  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


siEO.  A.  COBB, 


GEO.  S.  ROSS. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CONTKACTH  WILL   BE  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


i6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ACCIDENTALLY  OVERHEARD. 


Central  li'olseley ( 'to  England ').    I've  got  El 
Mahdi  just  where  I  want  him. 
England.    Uring  him  licre,  then. 
IVolsclev.    He  won't  come. 
England.    Then  fume  yourself. 
Wolseley.    He  won't  let  me. 


Air.  De  Boston.  I  see  there  has  been  another 
mine  explosion  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  De  Boston.    How  did  it  happen? 

Afr  De  Boston.  It  seems  that  the  gas  had  col- 
lected in  an  unusual  part  of  the  mine,  and  the 
mineis  entered  it,  carrying  a  naked  lamp.' 

Airs.  De  Boston.  Hear  me!  where  was 
Anthony  Comstock? 


Airs.  De  Boggs.  What  queer  people  there  are 
in  this  world ! 

Air.  De  Boggs.    Any  more  cranks  turned  up? 

Airs.  De  Boggs.  I  have  just  read  an  account 
of  a  Chicago  woman  who  never  wears  a  dress 
costing  over  $6,  and  yet  she  is  worth  $0,000,000. 

Air.  De  /rem.  No  wonder  she  is  worth 
$6,000,000.    She  probably  saved  it. 


Alistress.  I  wish  you  to  do  sonic  sweeping 
to-day. 

Alaid.  To-morrow  is  my  day  oft,  mum,  and  I 
never  lets  myself  get  tired  the  day  before,  be- 
cause then  I  can't  take  no  enjoyment  when  I  gets 
out,  mum. 

Alistress.  Oh,  well,  do  it  day  after  to-inorrow, 
then. 

Alaid.  The  day  after  bein'out  I  am  allers  tired, 
mum. 


First  Artist.  Rembrandt's  picture,  "The 
Gilder,"  now  held  by  a  New  York  dealer,  was 
catalogued  in  1840  as  worth  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  now  held  to  be  worth  from  sixty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So 
you  see  there  is  hope  for  me. 

Second  Artist.  Yes,  indeed.  That  picture  you 
are  at  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  in  forty 
years  than  it  is  now. 

first  Astist ( delighted ).  You  think  so,  really? 

Second  Artist.  Oh,  yes.  It  will  be  dimmer 
then. 


Stranger.  And  so  you  take  the  inmates  of  the 
asylum  to  the  theater  very  often.  I  don't  see 
how  people  who  arc  stone  deaf  can  enjoy  a 
play. 

Superintendent.  They  understand  what  the 
actors  say  by  watching  their  lips. 

Strattger.  Oh,  of  course.  I  forgot  about 
that.    But  is  it  not  a  very  great  expense? 

Superintendent .  No;  the  managers  give  me 
certain  seats  in  the  house  at  a  great  reduction. 

Stranger.    Indeed.    What  seats  are  they? 

Superintendent.  Those  adjoining  theater 
parties. 


"John  Henry,  don't  you  come  near  me,"  and 
her  eyes  shone  like  hotel-clerk  diamonds.  "You 
are  false,  false  as  city  milk.  Who  is  she?  Who 
is  she? — that  creature,  Mrs.  Dash?" 

"Really,  my  love,  you  amaze  me.  Mrs.  Dash 
is  a  charming  lady,  as  everybody  knows,  but  I 
have  not  seen  her  since  she  called  on  you  at  this 
house.  I  have  not  been  calling  on  any  one,  I 
assure  you,  my  dear.  I  have  been  down  to  the 
club,  as  usual.  You  never  accused  me  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before." 

"No,"  she  replied,  hotly,  "I  never  had  a 
chance;  but  now,  now  the  proof  stares  me  in  the 
face.  You  have  not  been  to  the  club.  You 
have  been  calling  on  a  lady.  I  can  see  it  in  your 
whole  appearance,  you  false,  bald-headed  old  de- 
ceiver. Boo-hoo! 

"  My  apjearance?  " 

"Yes;  you  are — are  — boo-hoo!  —  sober !  "  And 
she  rushed  off  to  get  a  divorce.  This  was  in 
Chicago. 

Anxious  Mother.  What  is  the  matter  with 
my  daughter,  doctor?  She  is  not  light-hearted 
and  happy,  as  she  used  to  be,  but  has  grown 
melancholy,  and  has  a  pained,  anxious  look. 

Doctor.    How  old  is  she? 

Anxious  Mother.  Well,  she— she  don't  look 
it,  you  know— she  is  twenty-nine. 

Doctor.  Ah!  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
except  nervousness. 

Anxioiii  .Mother.  Why,  doctor,  she  is  not  of  a 
nervous  temperament  at  all.  nuite  on  the  con- 
trary.   What  makes  her  nervous? 

Doctor.    The  future.— Philadelphia  Call. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  SaiiMonie  street, 

San  Francisco- 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.     Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

H  M  KAI,  III  KM  IOKS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  ft.  COWHN,  D.  H.  SLHUYI.KK,  J.  v.  .  I'ORTRR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening.  Monday,  September  23d.  Promenade  mu- 
tic  Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


TEA  PUZZLE 


TTTTTTTTtT 
TTTTTTTTTT 

TT  ry  "New  Process  Tea,"  now  in  its  novel  T. 

TT 

TT  hink  of  w  Sunrise,"  "  Sunshine,"  best  quali  T. 
IT 

IT  hen  M  Sunshade,"  "  Sunset," good  mediocri  T, 
TT 

TT  esting  well  its  aroma,  flavor  and  puri  T. 
TT 

TT  he  "  Fresh  Toast  "  adds  strength,  a  proper  T. 
TT 

TT  asters  of  the  "New"  pronounce  the  old  T — 
TT         T— . 

Any  person  will  be  entitled  to  a  one-dollar  box  of 
11  Sunrise  "  Tea  or  two  fifty-cent  boxes  of  "  Sunset  "  Tea 
by  stating  the  following  : 

First.    The  number  of  "T"  capitals  in  above  puzzle. 

Second.  The  number  of  ounces  that  would  result  if 
each  "T"  weighed  a  pound. 

Third.  Describe  in  "one"  word  the  result  of  the 
weight. 

The  reward  will  be  obtainable  by  addressing  correct 
answers  to  R.  H.  &  S.,  Postoflfice  Box  1475-  or  by  send- 
ing answers  to  the  Importers,  through  your  Grocer. 

San  Francisco,  June  28,  1884. 

Mrssrs.  Richards  &  Harrison,  401  Sansome  St. 

Gentlerr.en  :  We  have  witnessed  the  practical  working 
of  your  Tea  Toasting  machine.  The  results  obtained  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Your  idea  of  shipping  thoroughly 
cured  tea  to  this  country  direct  from  the  plantation,  and 
toasting  the  same  here  immediately  preceding  its  con- 
sumption, is  a  most  excellent  project,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  entirely  practicable  and  desirable.  In  our  own 
country  this  proceduie  is  almost  universally  adopted.  We 
recogni/e  in  your  efforts  a  worthy  attempt  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Japanese  tea  now  being  sold,  by  giving  to  con- 
sumers an  article  free  from  all  injurious  coloring  matter, 
and  in  its  highest  perfection.  We  are  confident  your 
friends  and  customers  will  readily  see  the  many  advant- 
ages of  pure,  freshly  toasted  tea,  and  appreciate  the  fla- 
vor, aroma  and  bouquet  which  make  our  tea  a  luxury. 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

K.  OKURA, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 

M.  YOKOYAMA. 
Member  of  the  Tokio  Tea  Guild. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  New  Process,  Fresh  Toasted  Tea. 
RICHARDS,  HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD, 

Proprietors. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OK  IRELAND. 
KSTABLI8HED  -   A.   15.  182a. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  tub  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

I*al4l-ii|>  4  apital  $3,000,000  In  Hold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamrs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandhr,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


LEMP'S  ST.J-OUIS  BEER 

OTTO   NORM  ANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  I.EMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  linsii  street,  Sua  Fruiicisco. 

Large  stuck  of  Beer  in  t'ullc  ami  Itottles  always  on  hand 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  M.  HUM  ki.l  I.  A  CO., 

m.         315  and  317  Market  street,         San  Fr.mcisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTEK 
filH  <  lay  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

318  Front  Street,  S.  I  .  tor.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAMAS  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS   LOOUING  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MRS  O.    it.  JOHNSON,  Prop'r. 


I  CHI 


B  AN 


fSEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PACE  13.] 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  3r,  i5 

l>.  .1.  STAPLES,  Presiiknt. 
AUPHEVS  m  i. I..  Viee -PrewUleiit. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

William  .1.  in  no  v  Secretary. 
f.  w.  CAHPEMTEK,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


KNABC 


PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 


p1pAianos!  THE  BEST  PIANO 

PIANOS!  In  the  World! 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPAN  Y, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Bran  nan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ami  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

188;. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY.  APRIL  »6th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  oth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  CEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
■202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuartand  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  16th 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  1st 

AT  3  r.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Rertuery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.   Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Strbbt, 
Rooms  g  and  xo.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J-  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


C/J 


(Trade  Makk] 

Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  evetywhere. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  Street. 
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SHORT  BITS. 


I  was  greatly  surprised  at  reading  in  a  morning  paper 
the  following  notice  :  "  The  Codfish  Fleet.  Prep- 
arations for  its  departure."  Isn't  this  a  little  premature? 
There  is  yet  another  week  of  grand  opera.  Better  stay 
and  see  it  out. 


About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  inmates  of  a 
fashionable  boarding-house  had  their  sleep  rudely  broken, 
or  their  wakefulness  rather  dubiously  consoled,  by  an  en- 
thusiastic amateur  warbling,  to  the  uncertain  but  inde- 
pendent accompaniment  of  a  guitar,  the  familiar  melody, 
"  Happy  Be  Thy  Dreams."  The  singer  was  on  the  fourth 
floor,  the  key  about  two  stories  below,  and  the  compass 
from  garret  to  basement.  Had  he  sung  "  At  Five 
O'clock  in  the  Morning,"  "  Up,  Up,  and  Be  Doing," 
"  When  the  Sun  Peeps  Over  the  Hills,"  or  anything 
openly  and  frankly  insulting,  it  might  have  been  forgiven  ; 
but  there  was  a  subtle  and  malignant  irony  in  this  se- 
lection that  called  for  vengeance.  After  each  recurrence 
of  the  sarcastic  benison,  "  Happy — happy — HAPPY.be 
thy  dreams,"  the  agonized  listener  could  almost  detect 
the  conclusion,  "  if  you  get  any,"  in  fiendish  pianissimo. 
After  practicing  for  an  hour  or  more,  as  coolly  as  if  the 
boarder  were  not  an  ear-bearing  animal,  the  performer 
either  "  played  himself  out  "  or  to  sleep,  and — 
Silence,  like  a  poultice,  came 
To  heal  the  blows  of  sounrl. 

But  the  happiest  dreams  for  the  rest  of  that  night  were 
of  vengeance. 

From  the  premature  and  self-sought  demiseof  Fletcher, 
of  Buffalo,  our  church  organizations  may  learn  a  lesson. 
It  compor^with  the  natural  vengefulness  of  human 
nature  to  seWhe  preacher  become  the  preachee  on<  e  in 
awhile.  The  good  people  who  open  their  church-doors 
to  sinners  wonder  that  so  few  of  them  consent  to  enter 
and  be  saved.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  lo !  its 
gaping  jaws  are  the  open  mouth  of  the  gaunt  and  hun- 
gry contribution-box,  and  the  tail  thereof  is  the  handle 
of  the  same  receptacle,  grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  per- 
ipatetic deacon. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Buffalo,  sick,  despondent,  lonely  and 
forsaken,  started  forth  into  the  cold  Sunday  evening 
street  with  a  half-formed  resolve  to  end  his  troubles  by 
opposing  them  with  the  cold  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  But 
something  held  him  back— perhaps  "  the  dread  of  some- 
thing after  death,"— and  he  tells  the  rest  of  it  in  his 
pathetic  ante-mortem  note.  "Then  I  thought  I  would 
go  to  church.  I  started,  but  remembered  that  I  had  no 
money  to  put  in  the  contribution-box."  And  so  he  re- 
turned to  his  room,  and  took  his  departure  for  that  bourn 
where  the  contribution-box  ceases  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.    .  . 

A  Miss  Annie  Gleason,  of  Milwaukee,  is  on  record  as 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  too  importunate  attention  of  a 
Detroit*admirer,  and,  in  consequence,  withdrawing  from 
the  bank  eight  thousand  dollars  (her  little  all),  and  fleeing 


with  it  to  New  York.  Of  course,  the  young  man  followed 
on  the  next  train.  Had  Miss  Annie  really  wished  to  get 
rid  of  her  beau,  she  should  have  sent  the  eight  thousand 
dollars  on  to  New  York,  and  remained  behind.  If  the 
average  society  young  man  of  Detroit  resembles  his  con- 
gener of  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  he 
would  have  gone  after. 

President  Cleveland's  new  Cabinet  has  but  one  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Manning)  who  is  not  a  lawyer.  Still,  this  may 
be  enough.  We  all  know  that  the  wicked  cities  of  the 
plain  were  guaranteed  from  utter  destruction  by  the  pres- 
ence of  one  just  man. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  the  scope  of  language  no  term  so 
offensive  to  our  self-love  as  that  of  bore;  and  yet  there  is 
no  certainty  that  it  may  not  be  not  only  no  detraction, 
but  a  positive  though  unintentional  compliment.  So 
much  depends  on  the  intellectual  status  of  the  one  who 
applies  the  epithet.  A  very  brilliant  conversationalist, 
the  wife  of  one  of  our  university  professors,  summed  up 
the  whole  matter  in  a  suggestive  epigram.  Some  one 
having  remarked  that  a  certain  well-known  leader  of  San 
Francisco  society  was  evidently  making  a  point  of  court- 
ing the  the  witty professorin, the  latter  replied: 

"  I  have  not  noticed  it,  and  think  you  must  be  wrong. 
But  if  there  is  really  anything  in  it,  it  must  be  on  account 
of  my  husband;  for" — this  was  added  with  a  triumphant 
self-complacency  quite  unusual  with  the  modest  lady — 
"  for  I  flatter  myself  I  would  be  a  dreadful  bore  to  Mrs. 
McSnobhill."   

Nothing  is  less  difficult  to  substantiate  than  the  postu- 
late that  human  progress  is  mainly  due  to  bores.  A  man 
with  a  hobby !  If  he  is  not  a  bore,  it  is  because  he 
doesn't  ride  it;  and  i  hobby  that  is  left  in  the  decent  re- 
tirement of  its  master's  stable  when  the  said  master  goes 
into  society,  is  but  a  sham  of  the  pseudo,  dead-and-alive 
sort  unworthy  the  name.  If  its  owner  do  not  mount  and 
ride  into  every  public  assembly  and  private  gathering,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  charging  blindly  on  all  op- 
position, and  riding  rough-shod  over  every  preconceived 
persuasion  and  prejudice — then  is  he  no  true  hobby-rider. 
If  he  do  this,  he  is  an  unqualified  bore.  Yet  it  is  a  uni- 
versal admission  that  the  fanatic,  the  one-idead,  the 
pestilent  bestrider  of  hobbies,  initiates  every  great  re- 
form and  opens  the  way  to  all  progress,  either  moral,  sci- 
entific, or  humanitarian.  And  the  inevitable  conclusion 
of  this  simple  ratiocination  is  that  the  reformer  is  a  bore, 
even  if  the  converse  proposition  be  not  accepted. 


How  is  it  that  business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  divines, 
literary  men,  etc.,  avoid  being  bores  to  one  another  in  so- 
ciety? Simply  by  mutually  avoiding  every  topic  in  which 
they  are  respectively  interested  or  informed,  and  meeting 
on  neutral  ground  which  possesses  no  live  and  absorbing 
interest  for  any  of  them.  Consequently,  men  in  the  aggre- 
gate yawn  secretly  and  are  bored  to  death  in  society- 
dragged  thither  only  by  feminine  tyranny  -jerked  into 
society  by  a  lass',  so  to  speak,  or  by  the  equally  exigent 
demands  of  conventional  courtesy. 

Would  it  not  be  really  wiser  for  every  man  to  talk  on 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart?  Certainly,  by  this  plan  the 
ranks  of  the  bored  would  be  reduced  just  one-half.  For, 
out  of  every  two  colloquists  at  least  one  would  be  highly 
interested  and  entertained,  while  the  other  wouldn't  be 
much  worse  off  than  under  the  present  politer  system.  I 
am  aware  that  this  plan,  like  all  great  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  human  misery,  will  meet  with  violent 
protest;  but  it  is  worth  considering.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  who  put  in  practice  this  scheme,  in  their  own  be- 
half. Let  the  victim  of  such  console  himself  under  mar- 
tyrdom by  the  philanthropic  reflection  of  how  supremely 
happy  he  is  rendering  his  persecutor  by  dumbly  and  un- 
resistingly submitting  to  be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of 
his  favorite  hobby.  '  '" 

Should  any  reader  at  this  juncture  feel  impelled  to 
accuse  me  of  egotism,  1  hereby  notify  him  that  I  have 
already  filed  a  caveat  on  this  subtle  sarcasm,  for  the  ex- 


press purpose  of  warning  all  whom  it  may  concern  from 
manufacturing  or  peddling  the  same. 


The  Democratic  constituency  of  Vassar  are  accusing 
the  Republican  party  of  having  burglariously  and  feloni- 
ously attempted  to  open  the  White  House  doors  with  a 
Jimmy. 

A  young  lady  sends  in  the  following  exquisite  though 
somewhat  involved  lines,  with  a  request  to  be  informed  as 
to  their  authorship: 

The  snabwang  tunes  his  pristine  lyre 

While  slucious  cadence  rings; 
And  pralitaxes  all  on  fire 

Contusions  blarcom's  strings. 
But  not  the  proll-pipe's  lcclant  lay, 

Nor  quillcrank's  phillipec, 
Can  speak  the  sutericious  swips 

My  heart  allooks  for  thee! 

After  much  research  I  am  still  unable  to  exactly  locate 
these  lines,  but  their  enigmatical  and  fathomless  pro- 
fundity of  suggested  but  nebulous  meaning  seems  to 
point  conclusively  to  Robert  Browning  as  their  author. 
The  harmony  of  meter  and  rhythm  does,  indeed,  militate 
somewhat  against  this  supposition ;  but  through  a  long 
and  varied  career  of  desultory  and  misguided  reading,  it 
has  been  my  habit  to  attribute  to  Browning  any  verse 
whose  poetic  obscurity  defies  any  one  to  catch  from  it 
even  the  remotest  glimpse  of  meaning,  and  I  have  seldom 
made  a  mistake.  My  fair  correspondent  may  feel  pretty 
certain  that  by  reading  every  line  in  Browning's  complete 
works,  she  will  light  on  these.  I  am  willing  to  risk  my 
literary  reputation  on  this  test.  One  thing  is  certain : 
Should  she  live  through  the  task  and  prove  me  in  the 
wrong,  my  disgrace  will  be  posthumous,  at  the  worst,  as  it 
is  not  likely  that  two  of  us  w  ill  live  to  be  centenarians.  . 


"Too  bad,"  said  the  chronic  grumbler,  after  the  per- 
formance of  La  Favorita,  "  that  the  architect  of  Scalchi's 
voice  didn't  run  it  up  a  story  or  two  above  its  glorious 
foundation.  Then  poor  Giannini  wouldn't  have  had  to 
carry  his  tenor  down  cellar,  nor  had  De  Anna's  rich  bari- 
tone been  consigned  to  the  deepest  basso  profundo  dun- 
geon." 

The  grumbler  ought  to  know  that  the  transposition  of 
a  score,  even  if  it  knocks  everybody  else  out  of  time,  is 
one  of  the  least  of  a  prima-donna's  rights  divine.  Every 
"  queen  of  song  "  is  a  feminine  Louis  XIY.and  "  L'Opera, 
t"  *  est  moil "  is  her  war-cry. 


A  New  York  editor  complains  that  the  silver  dollar  is 
too  large,  and  the  gold  dollar  too  small.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco editor  doesn't  mind  the  size  so  much,  but  finds  both 

too  few.   

A. law  has  been  drafted,  and  is  to  be  brought  before 
the  next  Legislature,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  within 
four  hundred  yards  of  a  church.  This  is  a  pretty  close 
gauging  of  the  exact  distance  from  thirsty  souls  at  which 
stimulants  may  be  placed.  Is  it  the  weakness  of  the  at- 
traction of  strong  drink  for  a  church  member,  or  the 
strength  of  the  attraction  of  a  softly  cushioned  pew?  Is 
it  an  intimation  that  in  a  trial  of  strength  between  liquor 
and  laziness  the  former  can  pull  a  deacon,  anainst  the 
latter,  just  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  yards? 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  rapidity  every  freak  of 
fashion  spreads  among  her  votaries,  in  whatever  rank  of 
life  they  may  be.  The  season  of  grand  oj>era  has  been 
marked  by  the  usual  departure  in  dress  (or  departure  of 
dress),  and  this  has  not  been  restricted  to  the  Grand.  Com- 
ing from  that  temple  of  fashion  on  Tuesday  night  for  a 
glimpse  of  An  Adamkss  Eden  at  the  Bush  Street,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  every  lady  there  (they  were  all  on  the 
stage)  in  full  evening  costume;  and  the  evening  was, 
apparently,  much  further  advanced.  In  fact,  from  the 
extremely  "  full  dress" — "full  to  overflowing,"  one  may 
say — I  should  judge  it  must  have  been  to-morrow  even- 
in".  Francesca. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CLOSE  AT  HAM). 


Debby  stood  leaning  on  the  garden  gate.  The  sun  had 
just  sunk  below  the  horizon  at  the  end  of  the  long,  nar- 
row, gloomy  road,  and  a  dull  red  glow  still  intervened 
between  the  gray  of  the  twilight  and  the  blackness  of  ap- 
proaching night.  Thick  bushes  and  clumps  of  trees  stood 
grimly  by  the  wayside,  and  served  to  make  still  more 
dreary  the  scene,  for  the  wind  rustled  their  leaves  with  a 
slow,  homesick  sound. 

The  girl  leaned  heavily  on  the  old  broken  gate,  and 
stared  down  the  road  with  wide-open  eyes,  which  did  not 
seem  to  be  watching  for  any  one.  Her  gaze  at  times 
wandered  slowly  over  the  dreary  autumnal  landscape, 
rested  on  the  low  brown  hills,  and  then  turned  back  to 
the  little,  ugly,  weather-beaten  house,  which  was  all  dark 
and  torsaken-looking. 

After  a  time  a  bulk  in  the  dark  showed  against  the  now 
fading  light  in  the  sky,  and,  as  it  approached,  resolved 
itself  into  the  outlines  of  the  figure  of  a  man.  He  was 
large  and  strong,  but  looked  ungainly  in  his  ill-fitting, 
soiled,  oil-stained  overalls  and  coarse  cowhide  boots. 

As  he  came  up  to  the  gate  he  shut  up  a  huge  jack- 
knife  and  dropped  it  into  a  capacious  pocket.  Then  he 
began  switching  his  dusty,  wrinkled  boot-tops  with  the 
leaves  left  on  the  top  of  a  switch  he  had  been  trimming. 

"'Lo,  Uebby!"  he  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  swallowing 
the  first  of  his  words,  as  people  of  his  kind  usually  do. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Si?  "  replied  Debby. 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  girl 
stared  hard  at  the  distant  sky,  and  Si  stared  equally  hard 
at  his  boots.  Finally,  the  girl  shuddered  a  little,  as  if  she 
felt  the  night  air,  and  Si  reached  out  and  drew  the  thick 
shawl  that  had  slipped  from  her  shoulders  closer  around 
her.  Then,  as  if  resisting  the  temptation  to  steal  some- 
thing, he  threw  down  the  switch  and  shoved  both  hands 
down  deep  in  his  pockets. 

"  'Ye  goin'  to-morrow? "  he  asked. 

Debby's  wandering  eyes  came  back  from  their  study  of 
the  horizon,  and  looked  in  his  frank,  open,  freckled  face, 
and  she  nodded  an  affirmative  that  she  could  not  trust 
her  voice  to  utter. 

"  Takin'  a  last  look  'round,  I  s'pose?  "  he  said,  watch- 
ing her  set  face,  with  a  yearning  look  in  his  big  blue  eyes. 

The  tears  welled  up  in  Uebby's  eyes  at  the  word  "last," 
and  she  could  only  nod  her  head  again. 

Si  shifted  from  ohe  foot  to  the  other,  and  then  returned 
to  the  attack : 

"  It's  all  fixed  about  Rosie,  I  s'pose?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  her  clear-cut  voice,  as  unlike  her 
surroundings  as  she  was  herself;  for  the  girl  was  beautiful, 
with  her  oval  face,  big,  wistful  brown  eyes,  and  sott  hair, 
even  in  the  coarse,  unbecoming  dress  w  hich  concealed  her 
lovely  figure;  "yes;  Squire  Walker's  sold  the  house,  and 
the  money  is  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  they  will 
take  care  of  her  as  long  as  she  lives.  So,  no  matter  what 
becomes  of  me,  she  will  never  suffer,  and  if  1  ever  do 
make  a  home  somewhere  else,  she  can  come  and  live  with 
me  again." 

"  'D  the  Squire  tell  ye  who  bought  the  place?" 
"No.    I  didn't  ask  him." 

"  Don't  you  think  perhaps  little  Rosie  '11  be  very  lone- 
some without  ye?" 

Debby  broke  down  quite  at  this  point,  and  laid  her 
head  down  on  the  old  gate-post  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Si  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  put  his  big,  strong 
arms  around  her,  and  drew  her  to  him.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  kiss  her,  but  he  smoothed  the  pretty  brown  hair 
with  his  big,  rough  hand,  with  a  touch  as  tender  and 
gentle  as  a  woman's. 

"  Don't  cry,  little  woman — don't  cry,"  he  pleaded;  "  1 
was  a  big  brute.    There,  don't  cry." 

Finally,  Debby  choked  down  her  sobs  and  swallowed 
her  tears,  and  then  tried  to  draw  away  from  the  embrace 
of  Si.    But  he  held  her  fast. 

"Are  ye  determined  to  go  away,  Debby?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  sudden  energy.  "  I  am  going 
away.  I  cannot  stand  this  life  any  longer.  Here  I've 
been  living  with  my  poor  little  lame  sister  in  this  house  for 
four  years  all  alone,  since  father  died.  No  one  else  to  speak 
to,  and  life  a  weary  round  of  distasteful  duties.  Oh,  how 
I  hate  it  all ! " — this  with  vehemence — "  the  teaching  dis- 
trict school  and  doing  the  chores  and  housework  around 
the  house,  and  all  the  time  trying  to  stifle  the  craving  and 
yearning  for  something  different,  better,  brighter.  It's  all 
ended  now,  thank  Heaven!" 

"  But,  Debby,"  said  Si,  slowly,  "don't  you  think  you 
might  be  worse  off  somewhere  else  than  you  are  here?  I 
don't  think  ye  seem  very  clear  as  to  what  you're  goin'  to 
do." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  leave  this  all  behind  me.  It's 
driving  me  mad.  1  m  not  a  bad  woman,  Si;  indeed  I'm 
not;  and  I  do  want  to  work — I'm  willing  to,  at  any  rate 
— but  I  want  to  do  my  work  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  see  exactly  what  you're  driving  at," 
replied  Si,  who  had  let  the  girl  go,  ana  stood  facing  her 
in  the  twilight. 

"That's  just  it,  Si.  Somehow,  though  you're  the  best 
friend  I've  ever  had,  you  don't  seem  to  understand.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  you  could  !  I  thought  I  should  be  glad  to  go 
away  from  this  life,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  but, 
somehow,  I'm  not.  Even  this  dreary  old  view  " — sweep- 
ing the  horizon  line  with  a  graceful  gesture — "  does  seem 
very  dear;  and  I  want  you  to  understand,  and  bid  me 
God-speed,  instead  of  blaming  me." 

"God  bless  you,  I  can  say  with  all  my  heart,"  replied 
Si,  baring  his  head  with  a  reverent  but  unconscious  gest- 
ure. "  But,"  he  went  on,  "  I'm  sore-hearted  to  see  you 
start  out  into  the  world  empty-handed  and  trustful.  Oh, 
Debby,  let  me  say  it  again,  just  once  :  Do  stay  here  and 
marry  me!  I  ain't  good  enough  for  you,  I  know;  but  I 
can  work  for  you  and  protect  you,  and  I'll  try  to  satisfy  all 
your  longings — I  will,  indeed." 

"I  thank  you,  Si;  but  it  isn't  possible,  indeed  it  isn't. 
You  are  the  dearest  and  best  of  men,  but  you  have  no 
ambition;  you  don't  realize  that,  with  this  restless  gnaw- 


ing at  my  heart,  there  would  never  be  any  happiness  for 
either  of  us  here.  I  could  not  be  the  good,  contented 
wife  that  you  ought  to  have.  No,  it  is  best  that  you  should 
try  and  forget  me.  I  have  cast  the  die.  I  am  going  out 
into  the  great  world.  There  will  be  a  ripple  of  sorrowful 
memory  in  your  heart,  and  then  the  waters  of  oblivion  will 
close  over  me.  I  may  float— I  may  sink— but  at  least  the 
terrible  dead  level  of  monotony  will  have  been  broken  for 
me.  I  had  rather  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks  and  broken 
than  to  rust  out  in  this  weary,  hateful  life." 

"  It  isn't  too  late  to  think  better  of  it,  Debby.  I  bought 
the  little  house;  it  is  yours  always.  Stay  and  live  in  it, 
even  if  you  cannot  marry  me.  I  can't  bear  to  have  you 
go  away — not  yet,  at  least.  Debby,  your  ideas  of  am- 
bition and  mine  are  different;  but,  indeed,  I  am  ambitious 
in  my  way.   It  is  my  first  ambition  to  make  you  love  me." 

"  You  bought  the  house !  "  exclaimed  Debby,  in  surprise, 
ignoring  the  rest  of  Si's  speech.  "  Where  on  earth  did 
you  ever  get  the  money?  " 

"  Well,  I  saved  it  up.  I've  been  trying  to  be  a  little 
ambitious,  you  see." 

Debby  stared  at  him  a  moment  in  blank  surprise.  Had 
she  misunderstood  this  faithful,  unloved  lover  of  hers, 
after  all?  Perhaps  she  had,  she  thought  to  herself,  wearily; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  change  her  mind. 

"Won't  you  trust  yourself  with  me,  Debby?"  pleaded 
Si,  thinking  how  desperately  close  was  the  parting. 

"It's  better  not,  Si,"  she  said.  "I've  made  up  my 
mind." 

"Then  I  suppose  it's  good-bye?" 
"  Yes." 

"  But  shan't  I  hear  from  you?  " 
"  Perhaps." 

"  Well,  if  you  ever  want  me,  Debby — and  you  may, 
some  time — promise  to  send  me  word.    Will  you?  " 

"  Yes,"  the  voice  trembling. 

"  Good-bye.    God  bless  you." 

"  Good-bye.    Thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

Si  wrung  the  little  hand  that  she  placed  in  his,  looked 
with  an  ali-devouring  gaze  into  the  girl's  face,  and  turning 
away,  slowly  walked  down  the  road  in  the  darkness,  rus- 
tling the  dead  leaves  as  he  went. 

Debby  watched  him  until  the  tears  filled  her  eyes  and 
blinded  her,  and  then  turned  from  the  gate  and  entered 
the  house. 

The  next  morning  the  little  old  gray  house  was  empty. 
Rosie,  the  little  lame  girl,  and  Debby  Parsons,  had  gone 
from  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  old-farm  country,  and  Si 
took  possession  of  his  purchase.  He  worked  all  day, 
bargained  shrewdly,  and  at  night  a  light  shone  in  the 
little  front  room  and  twinkled  brightly  in  the  distance,  as 
he  sat  at  a  table  covered  with  books.  Si's  ambition  was 
of  the  quiet,  reserved,  but  doggedly  obstinate  kind.  The 
purchase  of  Debby's  little  home  had  absorbed  a  good 
part  of  the  money  he  had  saved,  and  given  him  a  set-back 
in  his  plans.  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  no 
stranger  should  have  Debby's  home — he  would  keep  that 
for  her;  and  so  he  plodded  along  at  his  books,  staying  at 
home  that  Debby  might  go  away. 

One  day  Si  was  gone.  The  Michaelmas  daisies  bloomed 
by  the  roadside  and  withered  again,  and  the  red  lights  of 
the  setting  sun  were  reflected  with  unnoticed  glory  from 
the  quaint  little  panes  of  the  old  house.    It  was  empty. 

It  is  one  thing  to  weary  of  one's  life,  to  rebel  against 
the  limitations  of  one's  existence,  to  chafe  against  the 
bonds  that  bind  us  to  the  wheel ;  and  quite  another  to 
alter  that  life  for  the  better.  It  seems  at  all  times  such 
an  easy  thing  to  do  that  we  are  apt  to  say,  in  our  dissat- 
isfied moments,  "  Oh,  if  I  only  had  the  courage  to  break 
away  altogether  from  this  life,  I  could  make  another  for 
myself  so  much  brighter  and  better  and  more  satisfying!  " 

But  the  people  who  try  that  remedy — breaking  away 
from  their  lives  in  search  of  something  intangible,  but 
surely  better—are  apt  to  find  that  they  have  jumped  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

The  wise  among  us  are  those  who,  when  they  chafe 
against  their  condition,  resolve  upon  what  they  want, 
work  earnestly  to  achieve  it,  and  thus  not  only  render 
their"  ultimate  success  probable,  but  by  their  very  applica- 
tion make  their  daily  lives  so  much  more  tolerable  that 
their  desired  end  is  attained  sooner  than  it  was  looked 
for. 

It  was  exactly  this  difference  that  was  to  make  or  mar 
the  fortunes  of  Silas  Arnold  and  Deborah  Parsons. 

Debby  never  could  believe  in  Si,  because  he  seemed  so 
contented  and  serene  in  the  dull,  colorless  routine  of  their 
farm-house  life.  Her  idea  of  ambition,  like  that  of  most 
women,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  dissatisfaction  with 
what  one  has  and  an  irrepressible  desire  to  do  something 
desperate. 

The  result  was  that  she  broke  up  her  little  home,  sent 
her  sister  to  an  asylum,  and  started  out  into  the  world 
without  any  very  definite  idea  of  what  she  was  going  to 
do,  or  how  she  was  going  to  do  it.  To  follow  her  advent- 
ures would  only  be  repeating  an  old  story — the  history  of 
a  young  and  friendless  and  pretty  woman's  battle  with 
the  world. 

She  went  to  a  large  city,  and  sought  employment. 
After  many  struggles  she  obtained  drudgery  which  afforded 
her  a  bare  subsistence.  She  met  with  insults  sometimes, 
but  always  preserved  her  self-respect.  The  years  flitted 
by.  She  grew  haggard  and  worn  and  unlovely  in  the 
fight  to  maintain  life.  Finally  she  became  governess  in  a 
family  who  were  going  abroad.  This  was  at  least  security 
against  hunger  and  privation,  at  the  cost  of  a  surrender  of 
independence.  But  Debby  had  lost  much  of  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  which  had  once  possessed  her.  Many  times 
she  had  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  calm,  peaceful 
life  in  the  little,  ugly  gray  house  on  the  hillside ;  but  pride 
kept  her  from  acknowledging  even  to  herself  that  she  had 
made  a  fatal  mistake  when  she  left  that  house,  and  the 
honest,  faithful  love  of  Si,  behind  her. 

But  even  when  she  found  a  refuge,  ten  years  later,  in 
the  family  of  a  rich  man  as  governess,  and  tended  his  chil- 
dren, the  regret  would  not  cease,  and  the  thought  of  a 
peaceful  home  and  children  of  her  own  to  enliven  it,  | 
made  her  acknowledge  sadly  that  she  had  lost  the  one 


chance  for  a  beautiful  life  that  had  ever  been  given  her. 

Things  had  been  very  different  in  the  meantime  with 
Si.  He  had  gone  to  a  western  city  when  he  left  the  little 
gray  house  on  the  hillside,  and  with  the  money  he  had 
saved,  and  what  he  could  pick  up  here  and  there,  sup- 
ported himself  while  he  finished  the  study  of  the  law, 
begun  in  the  little  home  left  by  Debby. 

He  had  developed  from  the  awkward  country  boy  into 
a  man  of  massive  and  commanding  figure.  His  practice 
had  increased;  he  had  entered  into  political  life,  and 
had  been  a  State  Senator,  with  all  things  pointing  to  the 
probability  that  he  would  soon  be  a  candidate  for  At- 
torney General,  when  he  was  struck  down  with  the  first 
serious  illness  he  ever  had. 

Now,  during  all  these  years  his  heart  had  been  true  to 
Debby,  the  novelist  would  say,  and  the  novelist  would 
not  tell  the  truth.  He  simply  had  been  a  busy,  hard- 
working, ambitious  man.  Debby's  image  was  naturally 
interwoven  with  all  his  memories  of  his  early  struggles, 
and  of  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
vert to  these  daily,  nor  hourly;  he  had  too  many  other 
things  to  think  of.  If  his  life  had  been  so  ordered  that  he 
was  thrown  in  contact  with  other  women,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  married  some  one  else,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  treason  in  it.  Debby  had  de- 
liberately chosen  for  herself,  and,  casting  him  off  with  the 
rest  of  her  old  life,  plunged  into  the  world  and  disap- 
peared from  his  ken. 

But  when  he  was  raving  with  fever  he  reverted  to  the 
old  days  under  the  hill,  and  called  on  Debby.  He  was 
just  as  likely  to,  and  did  at  times,  speak  of  other  things 
connected  with  his  boyhood,  but  it  was  on  Debby  that 
his  thoughts  dwelt  lovingly  in  his  delirium. 

When  he  was  convalescent  and  inquired  concerning' 
the  details  of  his  illness,  the  nurse  tola  him  that  in  his 
delerium  he  called  on  Debby's  name.  This  brought 
with  it  a  shadowy  something  of  the  old  love.  His  mind, 
in  the  dreamy,  feeble  state  peculiarto convalescence  from 
a  fever,  reverted  to  the  old  days  when  Debby  was  such  a 
bright,  pretty  girl,  and  he  was  an  awkward  fanner's  boy, 
but  her  friend  and  protector  all  the  same. 

When  he  recovered,  he  was  ordered  to  travel  for  at 
least  six  months,  for  his  physical  condition  was  still  far 
from  robust.  The  excitement  of  a  political  life  and  the 
years  of  overwork  had  told  heavily  on  even  his  iron  con- 
stitution. 

To  travel  without  any  purpose  was,  to  a  man  of  his 
habits,  an  impossibility.  Naturally,  the  first  thing  that 
suggested  itself  to  him  was,  that  he  would  go  and  find 
Debby  and  see  her  once  more. 

Without  any  further  motive  than  this,  he  packed  his 
trunk  and  started  eastward. 

Four  months  later  Si  arrived  in  Paris.  His  interest  in 
the  pursuit  of  Debby  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
obstacles  he  encountered,  and  his  love  for  her  had  re- 
turned in  the  same  ratio. 

The  hard-headed  lawyer  displayed  all  the  eagerness 
of  a  boyish  lover  in  the  investigations  he  was  compelled 
to  make  to  trace  her  career  from  one  place  of  business 
and  school  to  another. 

At  length  he  had  learned  the  date  of  her  departure  for 
Europe,  the  name  of  the  family  by  whom  she  was  em- 
ployed, and  their  probable  route.  Then  he  crossed  the 
ocean  to  conclude  his  search. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  sought  the  bank- 
ers of  Debby's  employers,  and  learned  that  the  family  he 
sought  were  living  in  Paris  and  had  taken  an  apartment; 
the  location  of  this  he  ascertained  without  difficulty,  and 
thither,  with  a  beating  heart,  he  hent  his  steps.  The  serv- 
ant told  him  that  Miss  Parsons  was  out  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  would  not  return  until  dinner-time. 

"  Did  the  girl  know  where  they  had  gone?"  She  was 
not  sure,  but  believed  to  the  Louvre.  Si  declined  to 
leave  his  name,  and  said  he  would  call  again. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  street  he  called  a  cab,  and 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  the  Louvre  at  top  speed.  He 
was  ashamed  of  his  impatience.  He  found  his  heart 
beating  fast,  and  that  even  the  highest  speed  attainable 
by  the  cabbie's  old  horse  seemed  like  the  crawling  of  a 
snail. 

Arrived  at  the  gallery,  he  walked  through  the  rooms. 
They  were  nearly  deserted.  He  only  saw  one  woman 
with  children,  and  that,  surely,  was  not  Debby.  She  was 
too  far  away  from  him  for  him  to  see  her  face  clearly ;  but 
something  kept  him  looking  in  her  direction.  Suddenly 
a  thought  struck  him,  which  made  him  feel  faint  and 
chokeaT 

"How  could  I  have  been  such  a  fool?"  he  mused. 
"  Here  am  I,  a  middle-aged  man,  and  yet  I  have  been 
picturing  to  myself  Debby  as  the  blithe,  pretty  girl  that 
used  to  teach  the  district  school  more  than  ten  years  ago." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  woman  with  the  children 
turned  and  walked  in  his  direction.  There  could  be  no 
mistake;  the  thin,  pale  face  was  not  like  Debby's  round 
and  rosy  visage ;  but  the  big  eyes,  which  had  lost  their 
sparkle,  were  the  same,  even  with  their  weary  look,  and 
the  silky  brown  hair  that  used  to  toss  in  the  wind,  now 
streaked  with  gray  and  drawn  smoothly  back — that,  too, 
was  the  same.    Yes,  it  was  Debby. 

Unprepared  for  the  shock  of  this  change,  Si  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot.  Then  he  turned  away  a  little  and 
looked  at  a  picture  of  the  "  Mother  and  Child,"  and  as 
Debby  passed,  he  turned  and  faced  her.  She  looked  at 
him  an  instant,  and  then  turned  away.  She  had  not 
recognized  him.  Si  made  a  movement  as  if  to  follow  her, 
and  then  turned  away.  Debby  had  passed  close  to  a 
great  happiness  and  missed  it. 

Si  went  back  to  his  hotel,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room  to  look  the  world  and  his  future  in  the  face. 

He  was  a  young  man  still,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a  lucrative  and  honorable  career.  The  foundations  for 
this  were  firmly  laid,  and  his  health  being  restored,  he  had 
only  to  go  forward  and  grasp  the  prizes  within  the  reach 
of  his  ambition. 

He  could  easily  contract  a  brilliant  marriage,  one 
which  would  strengthen  his  social  and  political  position. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


While  he  had  been  absorbed  in  his  search  for  the  love  of 
his  youth,  he  had  counted  that  as  nothing.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  had  found  that  the  love  of  his  boyhood  was  dead, 
and  in  her  place  was  an  old,  worn,  weary  woman.  He  did 
not  love  her,  though  he  might ;  but  he  could  go  away  now, 
and  forget  her,  and  she  would  never  know. 

What  was  right  and  best?  He  could  not  tell.  Then 
he  fell  to  remembering  the  old  days  again,  and  thought 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  this  woman  for  the  com- 
panionship of  those  days  when  he  was  a  rude  farmer's 
lad,  and  for  the  ambition  which  she  had  first  roused  in  his 
breast  to  be  something  and  do  something  for  her  sake. 

But  he  had  offered  her  all,  and  she  had  refused  and 
gone  her  way,  and  had  never  given  any  sign.  Did  that 
not  cancel  the  debt?  He  did  not  know.  Finally  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  go  to  bed  and  let  the  morrow  bring 
with  it  a  decision.  When  the  early  sunshine  shone  into 
his  room,  he  decided  to  go  and  see  Debby  and  let  the  rest 
take  care  of  itself. 

Three  months  later,  the  autumnal  sun  sank  behind  the 
hills,  and  the  same  dull  glow  intervened  between  the 
night  and  the  twilight  that  had  shown  down  the  road 
years  before,  when  Debby  bade  Si  good-bye  in  the  twi- 
light, and  went  to  look  for  that  other  better  lite.  The  lit- 
tle gray  house  looked  a  trifle  more  weather-beaten,  that 
was  all ;  and  the  quaint  old  panes  still  reflected  the  fading 
light  in  the  western  sky.  Suddenly  a  bulk  in  the  dark- 
ness resolved  itself  into  the  forms  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
outlined  against  the  fading  light  in  the  sky. 

As  they  leaned  on  the  gate,  Debby  laid  her  head  on  the 
post  and  wept. 

"  Come  in,  my  darling,"  said  Si.  "  We  are  back  again 
in  the  old  house." 

"  Yes,"  said  Debby.  "  God  is  very  good.  He  has 
given  me  back  the  friend  and  home  I  despised,  and  I  am 
very  grateful." 

"  You  have  had  a  long,  weary  struggle,  my  child;  but 
you  have  found  the  new  and  better  life  in  the  place  where 
you  never  expected  to  find  it." 

"  The  cost  is  nothing  compared  to  the  prize,  and  God 
doeth  all  things  well." 


The  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the  mem- 
ory of  Carlyle  by  unfriendly  commentators  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  propositions,  or  rather  to  one.  He  was 
irritable  and  querulous;  and  through  a  defect,  which 
was  rather  intellectual  than  morah  he  was  unobserv- 
ant of  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  wife  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  devoted.  No  further  injury  can  be  in- 
flicted on  his  memory  by  the  record  of  fresh  instances  of 
defects  which  are  now  universally  known.  His  occasional 
impatience  of  the  society  even  of  his  best  friends  found 
a  harmless  outlet  in  entries  of  his  diary  or  in  letters  to  his 
sympathizing  wife.  Mill  became  sometimes  intolerably 
dull,  and  once  Carlyle  expresses  a  hope  that  he  may  for 
some  time  see  nothing  more  of  Sterling.  His  remarks  on 
more  indifferent  persons  seem  to  be  equally  severe  and 
unjust,  if  only  he  is  supposed  to  have  felt  all  the  contempt 
and  indignation  which  he  habitually  expressed.  The 
truth  is  that  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  the  use  of 
superlatives  as  a  vent  for  every  passing  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance, as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  deliberate  opinions. 
The  folly  and  stupidity  which  offended  him  in  the  ordin- 
ary interco.urse  of  society  corresponded  to  the  Abysses 
and  Anarchies  of  imperfect  political  institutions  and  to 
the  Eternities  and  Immensities  of  anything  which  was 
important  or  serious.  In  a  late  journal  he  offers  a  novel 
and  interesting  explanation  of  his  own  peculiar  language: 
"The  Eternities,  the  Silences — I  myself  have  tried  va- 
rious shifts  to  avoid  mentioning  the  '  Name  '  to  such  an 
audience."  If  he  never  attained  to  the  nirvana  of  silence 
which  he  continually  preached,  he  was  not  really  deluded 
bv  the  rhetorical  pessimism  of  his  own  exaggerated 
phrases.  He  keenly  enjoyed  society,  though  perhaps 
under  that  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  take  more 
than  his  share  of  the  conversation  ;  and  there  was  for  the 
most  part  no  trace  in  his  language  or  manner  of  the  in- 
tolerance which  is  constantly  expressed  in  his  diary.  The 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  appreciated  the  brilliancy 
and  the  perpetual  freshness  of  his  discourse  had  no  rebuff 
or  sarcasm  to  fear.  When  his  equanimity  was  disturbed 
by  injudicious  contradiction  or  want  of  tact  on  the  part 
of  others,  he  took  refuge  in  silence.  In  the  more  common 
.case  of  his  lashing  himself  into  anger  by  his  own  decla- 
mation, he  avenged  himself  on  a  perverse  world  at  the 
expense,  not  of  his  companions  and  hearers,  but  of  the 
mud,  volcanoes,  and  other  figurative  embodiments  of 
evil.  During  an  occasional  but  friendly  intercourse  of 
many  years,  I  never  experienced  from  Carlyle  a  single- 
interruption  of  perfect  courtesy  and  good  humor.  It  is 
possible  that  a  tacit  but  well  understood  dissent  from 
extravagant  assertions,  combined  with  genuine  sympathy 
of  admiration,  may  have  had  a  soothing  effect.  Men  of 
genius  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of 
paradoxes  for  the  purpose  either  of  convincing  themselves 
or  of  commanding  attention,  are  not  necessarily  displeased 
with  occasional  indications  that  their  doctrines  are  not 
too  literally  accepted.  Mr.  Froude,  who  had  far  stronger 
claims  to  Carlyle's  kindly  consideration,  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  surprised  by  his  gen- 
tleness and  his  endurance  of  opposition.  "In  private  I 
found  him  impatient  of  nothing  but  of  being  bored ;  gen- 
tle, quiet,  tolerant ;  sadly  humored,  but  never  ill-humored ; 
ironical,  but  without  savageness,  and  when  speaking  ol 
persons  always  scrupulously  just."  I  confess  that  I  had 
not  discovered  the  last  mentioned  virtue.— G.  S.  Venable, 
in  Fortnightly  Review. 


Only  in  dreams  thy  love  comes  back, 

And  fills  my  soul  with  joy  divine. 
Only  in  dreams  I  feel  thy  heart 

Once  more  beat  close  to  mine. 

Only  in  blissful  dreams  of  spring, 

And  sunny  banks  of  violets  blue, 
The  past  (olds  back  its  curtain  dim, 

And  memory  shows  thine  image  true. 

Harper's. 


RES  IC.  NED. 


When  my  weary  spinning's  done, 

And  the  shades  of  eve  grow  deep, 
And  by  the  bright  hearthstone 

The  old  folk  sit  asleep, 
My  heart  and  I  in  secret  talk,  when  none  can  see  me  weep. 

Ofttimes  the  driving  rain. 

And  sometimes  the  silent  snow, 
Heat  on  the  window-pane, 
And  mingle  sad  and  low 
With  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  smiles  and  tears,  of  a  time  long, 
long  ago; 

Till  they  act  the  tales  they  tell, 

And  a  step  is  on  the  floor, 
And  a  voice  I  once  loved  well 
Says,  "  Open  me  the  door." 
Then  I  turn  with  a  chill  from  the  mocking  wind,  which  whis- 
pers "Nevermore," 

To  the  little  whitewashed  room 

In  which  my  days  are  spent, 
And — journeying  toward  the  tomb — 
My  companions  gray  and  bent, 
\\  ho  haply  deem  their  grandchild's  life  not  joyous  but  content. 

Ah  me!  for  the  suns  not  set, 

For  the  years  not  yet  begun, 
For  the  days  not  numbered  yet, 
And  the  work  that  must  be  done — 
liefore  the  desert  path  is  crossed,  and  the  wearyweb  is  spun! 

Like  a  beacon  in  the  night, 

I  see  my  first  gray  hair; 
And  I  scarce  can  tell  aright 
If  it  is  from  age  or  care, 
For  time  glides  silent  o'er  my  life,  and  leaves  no  landmark 
there. 

But  perchance  'tis  for  the  best, 

And  I  must  harder  strive 
If  life  is  little  blest. 

Then  not  for  life  to  live, 
f  or  though  a  heart  has  nought  to  take,  it  may  have  much  to  give. 

And  they  are  old  and  poor, 

And  bread  is  hard  to  win; 
And  a  guest  is  at  the  door 

Who  soon  must  enter  in  : 
And  to  keep  his  shadow  from  the  hearth  I  daily  toil  and  spin. 

My  sorrow  is  their  gain; 

And  I  show  not  by  a  tear 
llow  my  solitude  and  pain 

Have  bought  their  comfort  dear, 
For  the  storm  which  wrecked  my  life's  best  hope  has  left  me 
stranded  here. 

But  I  hear  the  neighbors  say 

That  the  hour-glass  runs  too  fast; 
And  I  know  that  in  that  glad  day 
When  toil  and  sorrow  are  past, 
The  false  and  true  shall  receive  their  due,  and  hearts  cease  aching 
at  last.  Chambers's  Journal. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  LOST  RIVER. 


Lost  River,  Idaho,  did  not  have  a  woman  in  it  until 
last  fall,  and  then  two  women  came.  No  one  now  knows 
where  they  belonged  when  at  home,  though  at  that  time  it 
was  supposed  they  were  what  they  said  they  were — Boston 
ladies.  They  arrived  here,  says  the  Lost  River  correspond- 
ent of  New  York  Sun,  in  response  to  an  advertisement  in  a 
San  Francisco  paper,  inserted  by  two  miners  who  had  heard 
that  that  was  a  good  way  to  get  a  companion  for  life.  The 
advertisement  was  drawn  up  with  great  care  one  night 
about  a  year  ago,  and  after  it  had  been  read  to  the  entire 
camp  and  pronounced  about  the  thing  by  everybody,  it 
was  forwarded  to  San  .Francisco  with  a  five  dollar  bill  and 
a  request  to  the  publisher  that  the  advertisement  be  kept 
in  the  paper  as  long  as  the  money  would  pay  for  it.  So 
long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  sending  of  the  letter  and 
the  first  response  to  it  that  the  two  advertisers,  Hank 
Thumser  and  Mohawk,  became  the  objects  of  a  good 
deal  of  ridicule.  Mohawk  had  been  born  and  raised 
down  on  the  Laramie  plains,  and  Thumser  came  West 
from  Arkansas  so  long  ago  that  he  has  forgotten  the  date 
himself.  Mohawk's  fertile  brain  was  the  one  that  origi- 
nated the  scheme  of  advertising  for  a  wife.  He  once  knew 
a  man  at  Julesburg  who  knew  another  man  who  had  done 
that  very  thing,  and  secured  an  amiable  helpmeet  from 
Boston,  as  he  was  informed.  As  Mohawk  had  a  vague 
sort  of  an  idea  that  all  white  women  came  from  Boston, 
he  was  particular  to  state  in  his  card  for  publication  that 
he  wanted  a  lady  from  that  city. 

The  men  in  the  camp  had  grown  tired  of  chaffing  the 
two  advertisers  about  their  fruitless  experiment,  and  had 
almost  forgotten  all  about  it,  when  one  day  last  September 
two  gayly  dressed  young  women  rode  into  camp  and  in- 
quired for Thiunser  and  Mohawk.  The  first-named  in- 
dividual happened  to  be  present  when  they  appeared,  and 
he  readily  acknowledged  his  identity;  but  Mohawk,  who 
was  up  the  gulch,  manifested  great  alarm  when  the  mes- 
senger sent  to  call  him  informed  him  that  his  wife  had 
arrived.  At  first  he  wanted  to  climb  right  over  the  divide 
and  make  for  British  America. 

"It  ain't  no  use,"  he  said.  "I  never  thought  she'd 
come,  and  I'll  just  slide  now,  and  nobody'll  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

His  weather-beaten:  face  grew  darker  and  more  leathery 
than  ever,  and  he  made  as  if  to  start  away ;  but  others  of 
the  miners  came  up,  and  with  a  hurrah  and  a  whoop  half 
led  and  half  dragged  him  back  to  the  ramp.  Fvery  little 
while  he  would  remonstrate,  and  express  his  desire  to 
make  off,  but  his  entreaties  were  of  no  avail.  I  le  had  to 
go.  Once  back  in  camp,  he  found  that  Thumser  and 
several  other  men  were  entertaining  the  ladies  in  fine  style. 
A  lunch  had  been  served,  and  all  were  enjoying  it  hugely. 
As  Thumser  had  picked  his  wife,  Mohawk  had  to  take 
the  other  one',  and  after  he  recovered  from  his  embarrass- 
ment, which  was  painful  at  first,  said  he  was  well  satistied. 

The  women  were  gayly  dressed,  of  somewhere  near 
middle  age,  rather  loud-voiced  and  hilarious  in  their  ways, 
and  well  calculated  to  impress  the  miners  with  their 
smartness.    Both  declared  that  they  had  come  all  the 


way  from  Boston,  in  response  to  the  advertisement,  which 
they  had  chanced  to  see. 

After  many  explanations  and  several  very  excruciating 
elTorts  on  the  part  of  Mohawk  to  be  agreeable,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  weddings  should  take  place.  Then  there 
arose  a  division  as  to  how  the  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed, which  came  near  ending  in  bloodshed;  but  the 
dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the  women.  It  had  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  that  old  Tom 
Hughlitt  had  officiated  as  preacher  at  the  burial  of  a 
man  a  few  months  before,  and  as  he  came  the  nearest 
to  being  a  preacher  of  anybody  in  the  camp,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  serve  in  that  capacity. 

Mohawk  and  Thumser  slicked  up  a  little,  and  old  Tom 
ruminated  awhile  on  the  nature  of  his  remarks.  Finally, 
when  all  was  in  readiness,  the  two  couples  stood  up  in 
front  of  Tom,  and  all  the  miners  ranged  themselves  in  a 
circle  round  about.  It  was  anything  but  a  funny  pro- 
ceeding. The  seriousness  of  the  matter  was  recognized 
by  all,  more  especially  by  the  bride-grooms  and  the 
preacher.  Old  Tom  asked  the  usual  questions,  and,  when 
they  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  made  them  join 
hands  and  swear : 

"  Now  swear,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will  be  husband  and 
wife,  and  that  you  won't  never  go  back  on  each  other,  so 
help  you  God! " 

They  All,  with  uplifted  hands,  swore. 

"That's  something  like  it,"  Tom  observed,  when  this 
had  been  done.  Then,  looking  around,  as  if  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  was  anything  more  to  be  said  or  not,  he  con- 
tinued: 

"  If  there's  anybody  here  what  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words,  now's  the  time." 

No  one  had  anything  to  say,  and  then  Tom,  who  was 
beginning  to  get  uneasy,  said : 

"  I  move  we  adjourn." 

This  was  carried  with  a  whoop,  and  the  ceremony  was 
over.  Things  went  well  all  winter  until  about  a  month  ago, 
when  trouble  broke  out.  The  women  proved  dutiful 
wives,  and  the  civilizing  effect  of  their  presence  was 
plainly  visible  in  the  camp.  Mohawk's  wife,  in  particu- 
lar, was  well-liked.  She  was  the  better  looking  of  the 
two,  and  in  many  ways  was  more  agreeable  than  the 
other.  After  their  marriage  she  had  brought  in  from  the 
railroad  considerable  property  of  her  own,  and  her  hus- 
band was  gratified  to  discover  that  in  marrying  and  set- 
tling down,  as  he  termed  it,  he  had  not  only  found  an 
amiable  wife,  but  one  whose  small  stock  of  worldly  goods 
was  quite  an  addition  to  his  own. 

About  a  month  ago  the  two  women  disappeared  very 
suddenly  and  mysteriously.  At  first  no  one  wanted  to 
say  anything  to  the  bereaved  husbands;  and  as  they,  too, 
held  their  peace,  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  anybody 
becoming  any  the  wiser.  Finally  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  it  was  decided  that  a  committee  should  investigate 
the  matter.  When  the  delegation  came  to  look  for 
Thumser  they  found  that  he,  too,  was  gone ;  but  Mohawk 
was  found  alone  in  his  cabin.  When  first  addressed  he 
would  say  nothing,  but  at  length  the  truth  came  out  that 
the  women  had  stolen  Mohawk's  dust,  evidently  with  the 
connivance  of  Thumser,  and  that  Thumser  had  gone  with 
them,  no  one  knew  where. 

This  discovery  maddened  the  camp.  Mohaw  k  was  sub- 
dued and  almost  broken-hearted,  for  the  dust  taken  repre- 
sented the  toil  of  months.  Scouting  parties  were  sent  out, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the  fugitives  w  ere 
rounded  up  and  brought  into  camp.  Then  there  was  a 
dispute  as  to  the  method  of  procedure,  which  was  finally 
settled  by  old  Tom  once  more  taking  the  lead.  He,  as 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  assumed  legal  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case,  and  as  no  one  objected,  he  announced 
that  he  intended  to  divorce  the  couples  then  and  there. 
Thumser  and  his  wife  objected  most  strenuously  to  this, 
but  old  Tom  commanded  silence  and  called  the  first  wit- 
ness. 

From  Mohawk  he  learned  that  his  wife  had  brought  him 
two  frying-pans,  a  dipper,  a  box  of  pepper,  three  pictures,  a 
book,  several  yards  of  flannel, and  four  dollars.  All  these 
he  declared  forfeited.  Then  placing  Thumser  on  the  stand, 
he  made  him  give  up  the  sack  of  dust  stolen  from  Mohaw  k, 
and  place  his  own  on  the  floor  by  its  side.  From  the 
women,  who  now  were  thoroughly  frightened,  he  extracted 
confessions  that  they  were  imposters,  who  had  come  to 
the  camp  on  a  lark;  that  they  had  never  seen  the  eastern 
states  at  all ;  that  they  were  notoriously  of  bad  character, 
and  that  they  had  enticed  Thumser  away  with  them  on 
the  promise  that  they  would  steal  Mohawk  s  money. 

When  all  these  things  had  been  revealed,  old  Tom  rose- 
up  with  an  oath  a  yard  long,  and  announced  that  he  had 
divorced  both  couples  and  awarded  Thumser's  gold  to 
Mohawk  as  damages.  This  was  greeted  with  a  shout,  and, 
as  the  crowd  was  about  to  disperse,  Tom  added  that  the 
three  culprits  were  under  orders  to  make  tracks  away 
from  the  diggings  as  soon  as  possible.  Thumser  made  oil, 
the  women  following.  Mohawk  sat  w  ith  his  two  bags  of 
gold  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  looking  tip 
hastily,  he  went  to  the  door  and  watched  the  retreating 
forms  long  and  earnestly.  Presently  he  set  out  to  over- 
take them,  running  like  a  deer.  When  he  had  gone  the 
men  noticed  that  but  one  bag  of  gold  rested  on  the  floor, 
and  they  looked  in  each  other's  eyes  meaningly,  and 
separated. 

Mohawk  returned  after  awhile,  found  his  dust,  took  it 
to  his  Cabin,  and  put  it  in  the  receptacle  from  whi<  h  it 
had  been  stolen.  Since  then  nothing  has  been  said  to  or 
by  him  about  the  matrimonial  venture,  but  a  great  many 
of  the  boys  have  wondered  whether  he  gave  Thumser  s 
dust  back  to  him  or  handed  it  lo  his  banished  wife,  to  help 
her  on  her  journey.    It  may  come  out  some  time. 


In  Corca,  women  never  have  names  of  their  own.  A 
Corean  woman  knows  how  to  sympathize  with  the  hus- 
band of  an  actress. 


"What  is  a  Christian?"  asks  an  out-of-town  editor. 
I  That  is  very  hard  to  answer.    He  generally  isn't  an 
editor. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


What  have  we  done  that  we  should  seek 

This  Lenten-tide,  to  be  forgiven? 
Our  lips  have  never  dared  to  speak 

Reproach  or  calumny  of  heaven  ! 
Yet  to  the  l.enten-tide  belongs 
Repentance  for  some  secret  wrongs. 

Dressy  mantles  this  spring  are  small  in  shape,  and  are 
more  often  colored  than  black.  For  the  last  cool  days 
they  are  made  of  /rise  velvet,  Sicilienne,  or  of  figured 
camel's-hair,  while  for  summer  weather  they  are  of  beaded 
grenadine,  velvet-figured  grenadine,  or  of  lace.  They  are 
now  lined  with  glace  silk  instead  of  surah,  and  this  is  in 
changeable  colors,  checks  or  fine  stripes.  The  trimmings 
are  beaded  passamenteries  and  gathered  frills  of  lace, 
which  may  be  the  French  imitation  thread  lace,  or  else 
the  newer  wool  lace  which  is  called  indiscriminately  yak 
or  Angora.  Chenille  fringes  are  again  used,  with  drops 
of  jet  amid  their  headings,  or  else  with  tinsel  combined 
in  the  chenille  strands,  while  galloons,  with  beads  and 
tinsel,  are  used  for  colored  mantles. 

In  shape  these  garments  are  quite  short  behind,  reach- 
ing only  a  slight  distance  below  the  waist  line,  and  fash- 
ioned by  three  seams,  giving  two  forms  for  the  middle  of 
the  back,  that  fit  almost  as  closely  as  those  of  a  dress. 
The  sides  are  shoulder-pieces  all  in  one,  and  may  form  a 
small  sleeve,  or  else  they  merely  lap  forward  on  the  arm. 
The  fronts  may  be  very  long,  or  extend  only  half-way  to 
the  knees.  A  ribbon  attached  to  the  back  seam,  inside, 
ties  around  the  waist,  and  there  are  other  bands  of  elastic 
ribbon  to  hold  the  sides  in  place,  or  to  adjust  the  fullness 
on  the  tournure.  These  garments  are  usually  very  high 
in  the  neck,  and  are  trimmed  there  with  a  full  frill  of  lace. 

All  laces  are  gathered  now  instead  of  being  plaited,  and 
a  single  row  three  inches  wide,  set  just  under  the  edge  of 
the  garment,  is  considered  sufficient  trimming  for  plain 
mantles;  this  frill  extends  up  each  side  of  the  front,  and 
passes  around  the  neck.  If  there  must  be  more  elabo- 
rate trimming,  the  edge  of  the  garment  is  cut  in  points, 
and  finished  with  jetted  pendants  that  fall  on  the  lace,  or 
else  there  is  a  jetted  network  or  passamenterie  of  jet 
plaques,  stars,  leaves,  or  (lowers,  with  drooping  fringe  set 
on  above  the  gathered  edge  of  the  lace.  There  may  also 
be  two  frills  of  lace,  one  narrower  than  the  other,  and 
both  sewed  under  the  jet  trimming. 

Wide  satin  ribbon  bows  or  sash  loops  and  ends  are 
added  on  the  tournure  of  some  mantles.  The  cape 
basques  formerly  worn  are  shown  again,  with  the  basque 
plain  over  the  back  and  sides,  while  the  arms  pass  out  be- 
neath the  cape. 

For  young  ladies  are  new  shoulder  capes  with  the 
fronts  extended  like  a  mantle ;  the  side  pieces,  which  cover 
the  arms,  are  separated  from  the  fronts,  and  made  to  lap 
over  them  like  a  fichu,  in  a  very  graceful  way.  These  are 
made  of  ottoman  silk,  with  beaded  embroidery  upon 
them  and  chenille  fringe.  Brown  and  blue  changeable 
/rise  velvet  mantles,  combined  with  brown  Sicilienne  and 
trimmed  with  black  French  lace  and  tinsel  passamenterie, 
are  very  dressy.  The  woolen  reps  with  /rise  figures  are 
made  up  in  gray,  ecru  and  brown  mantles,  trimmed  with 
wool  lace  of  a  color  to  match.  Black  grenadine  with 
jetted  stripes  or  flowers  is  effective  over  a  lining  of  mahog- 
any-red silk.  For  elderly  ladies  are  black  India  camel's- 
hair  wraps,  with  outlined  figures  that  have  the  appearance 
of  being  woven  of  feathers. 


Decollete  ball  dresses  with  no  sleeves  at  all,  and  Worth's 
promise  of  flowing  sleeves  this  summer,  explain  in  part, 
at  least,  the  increased  favor  with  which  necklaces  and 
bracelets  have  been  received  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
Single-stone  necklaces  and  pearl  necklaces  are  the  sort 
most  worn  by  milady  on  full-dress  occasions,  while  gold 
and  silver  beads  form  a  necklace  to  her  liking  for  ordinary 
wear.  In  the  single-stone  necklaces  those  composed  of 
small  but  fine  diamonds  are  much  sought  after,  the  stones 
being  mounted  so  that  no  gold  is  visible.  Often  a  pend- 
ant containing  a  flawless  colored  gem  of  great  value  is 
suspended  from  a  diamond  or  pearl  necklace,  or  it  may  be 
fashionably  worn  pending  from  a  simple  gold  chain. 


Pearls  deteriorate  by  age,  contact  with  acids,  gas  and 
noxious  vapors  of  all  kinds.  This  is  especially  true 
of  pierced  pearls.  Various  means  for  restoring  them  have 
been  tried,  but  experience  shows  them  to  be  useless. 
The  best  way  to  presrve  pearls  is  to  wipe  them  with  a 
clean  linen  cloth  after  being  worn,  and  deposit  them, 
wrapped  in  linen,  in  a  casket.  A  leading  importer  of 
pearls  advises  that  pearl  necklaces,  which  are  liable  to 
deteriorate  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin,  be  re- 
strung  once  a  year,  as  drawing  the  silk  thread  out  and  in 
through  the  pierced  parts  tends  to  cleanse  the  pearls.  In 
Ceylon,  it  is  said,  when  it  is  desired  to  restore  the  luster 
of  oriental  pearls,  they  are  allowed  to  be  swallowed  by 
chickens.  The  fowls  with  this  precious  diet  are  then 
killed,  and  the  pearls  regained  in  a  white  and  lustrous 
state.   

The  parure  of  diamonds  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mackay  to  their  daughter  as  a  bridal  gift,  included  a  long 
spray  or  garland  of  fern-leaves  for  the  hair,  which  can 
also  be  worn  on  the  corsage ;  solitaire  ear-rings,  porte  bon- 
htur  bracelets;  a  comb  surmounted  with  a  row  of  dia- 


mond leaves,  a  necklace  of  great  richness  and  elegance, 
and  a  riviere  or  band  for  the  neck,  composed  of  two 
rows  of  solitaires  encircling  the  throat,  from  which  fall 
three  rows  of  diamond  leaves.  With  this  set  is  a  pair  of 
ear-rings,  each  formed  of  a  large  and  perfect  ruby  set  in 
diamonds.  Mrs.  Mackay,  in  addition  to  these,  presented 
her  daughter  with  a  superb  parure  of  pearls.  The  neck- 
lace and  bracelets  are  of  five  strings  each,  spaced  off  w  ith 
bars  of  gold  at  intervals,  set  with  diamonds.  The  ear- 
rings are  each  a  large  and  perfect  pearl  set  in  diamonds. 


Does  anybody  see  anything  like  Gallic  wit  in  the  new 
French  cotillion  figures?  A  locomotive  is  wheeled  into 
the  ball-room,  ribbons  are  distributed  to  the  ladies,  the 
whistle  is  blown,  and  corresponding  ribbons  appear  from 
the  funnel  for  the  gentlemen.  A  musical  w  indmill  turns 
out  ribbons,  and  the  leader  of  the  cotillion  meanwhile 
grinds  a  tune  from  it  as  gracefully  as  he  may;  or  each 
lady  receives  a  ticket  with  the  name  of  some  race  horse, 
and  her  doomed— Reg  pardon!  destined— partner  has  to 
take  a  flying  leap  over  a  chalk  mark  to  make  his  bow  to  her. 
Last  of  all  is  the  device  of  hiding  each  man's  head  in  a 
pasteboard  crocodile  or  elephant,  within  w  hich  he  snaps 
and  snarls  until  the  right  lady  strokes  him.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  amend  this  figure  by  using  a  head 
which  makes  the  stroking  process  suggest  Titaniaand  Bot- 
tom at  once. 

Fastern  fabrics  are  now  combined  with  those  of  Pom- 
padour design  in  the  production  of  rich  and  effective 
costumes.  One  of  these  dresses  was  recently  made  for  the 
Archduchess  Stephanie  of  Austria.  It  was  of  oriental 
gold-woven  brocade,  with  soft  pink  and  green  tints  deli- 
cately blended.  The  front  breadth,  the  high  vest,  the 
panels  edging  the  back  draperies,  the  scarf  folded  in  four 
plaits  from  hip  to  hip,  and  the  cuffs,  were  of  the  oriental 
brocade.  The  bodice  open  to  display  the  vest ;  the  fan- 
shaped  train  (which  was  separate  and  hooked  beneath  the 
drapery),  the  plaited  side  breadths,  the  draped  back 
breadths  and  the  elbow  sleeves,  were  of  Genoa  velvet. 
Green  and  gold  cords  fastened  the  high  collar  and  the 
loose  fronts,  and  were  festooned  across  the  plaited  side 
breadths. 

To  come  back  to  our  own  land,  the  nieces  of  President 
Cleveland  wore  dresses  of  white  embroidered  nun's  vail- 
ing at  the  inaugural  ball,  and  Miss  Cleveland,  at  the  re- 
ception last  week,  wore  a  costume  of  black  satin,  with  an 
entire  overdress  of  Spanish  lace.  The  satin  bodice  was 
cut  low  and  sleeveless,  and  the  transparent  lace  revealed 
the  shoulders  and  arms.  She  wore  a  cluster  of  Marechal 
Niel  roses  at  one  side  of  the  corsage.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  dresses  of  Austria's  future  Empress  and  of  the 
President's  nieces  aptly  illustrates  the  wide  scope  fashions 
take  this  season.  All  materials  and  all  colors  are  fash- 
ionable, the  only  limit  being  the  good  taste  demanded  in 
blending  colors  and  textures. 


A  sweet  little  bride,  wedded  at  Stockton  last  week,  had 
for  her  wedding  dress  a  wood-colored  poplin  made  with 
basque  and  skirt.  Across  the  front  width  were  three  nar- 
row, fine  knife  plaitings,  alternated  with  three  soft  bias 
folds  extending  from  the  base  to  the  belt.  The  side 
widths  were  laid  in  kilt  plaits,  while  the  back  had  a  long, 
square  drapery.  The  basque  had  a  Zouave  front,  with 
vest  of  canary-colored  ottoman  brocade  with  pink  rose- 
buds. Tiny  crochetted  buttons  closed  the  front,  while 
the  skirt  of  the  basque  was  lined  with  the  otto- 
man, and  caught  up  in  the  back  in  fan-shape,  re- 
vealing the  ottoman  lining.  A  high  military  collar 
of  ottoman  finished  the  neck,  and  modest  little  cuffs 
of  the  same  ornamented  the  sleeves.  For  second  best 
she  had  a  black  satin  rhadame,  made  princesse,  with 
double  box  plaits  in  the  back.  The  entire  front  was  of 
black  and  white  brocade,  showing  only  a  little  white. 
Around  the  base  of  the  dress  were  three  large  black  rha- 
dame cords.  The  high  collar  was  of  the  brocade,  as  were 
also  the  cuffs.  The  high-crowned  Henri  Deaux  black  straw- 
hat  had  a  cluster  of  black  and  white  tips  in  front,  and  a 
soft  fold  of  the  brocade  around  the  crown.  The  rolling 
brim  had  three  tiny  rhadame  cords  on  the  edge. 


Swiss  and  Irish  embroideries  for  the  coming  season  are 
in  effective  design.  Many  novel  patterns  are  shown  in 
white,  while  ecru  and  cream  batiste  are  worked  in  these 
colors,  and  also  in  blue,  scarlet  and  white.  Several  col- 
ors are  combined  in  one  design,  and,  the  embroidery 
being  in  relief,  the  effect  is  remarkably  rich.  Plain 
batistes  of  the  same  shade  and  texture  are  used  in  making 
up  these  beautiful  goods.  Scarlet  embroidery  on  a  dusky 
blue  ground  is  a  novelty,  while  navy  blue  and  Turkey 
red,  embroidered  in  white,  are  more  in  demand  than  ever. 


A  pretty  princesse  dress  for  young  girls  is  made  of  blue 
cashmere,  edged  with  a  wide  box-plaited  flounce  headed 
by  two  rows  of  soutache  braid.  The  front  is  seamless, 
and  the  dress  is  buttoned  up  the  back.  A  full  scarf  drap- 
ery of  embroidered  cashmere,  fastened  behind,  just  be- 
low the  waist  line,  is  much  puffed  and  falls  behind  to  the 
middle  of  the  flounce.  The  collar  and  sleeves  are 
trimmed  with  the  soutache  braid. 

A  handsome  costume  of  dark  blue  damasse  velvet  and  the 
new  sanglier  cloth  has  a  plain  skirt  of  the  velvet.  The 


woolen  material  is  draped  in  a  long-pointed  tablier ;  it  is 
caught  up  high  on  the  left  side,  and  tails  in  a  long  puff  be- 
hind. One  side  of  the  bodice  is  untrimmed,  while  on  the 
other  narrow  bands  of  the  velvet  run  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  waist,  which  is  cut  in  a  point.  From  this  begins  a  round 
puff  of  the  velvet,  quite  short  at  the  back,  and  nowhere 
more  than  a  yard  and  a  half  deep,  with  narrow  strips  of 
the  woolen  fabric  across  it.  Something  handsome  in  the 
way  of  a  mourning  costume  is  made  of  cashmere,  with  a 
kilt  underskirt  trimmed  with  a  deep  fold  of  crepe.  The 
bodice  is  pointed,  and  the  jacket  has  collar,  cuffs  and 
revers  of  crepe.  The  drapery  is  very  bouffant,  and  falls 
in  a  deep  puff  below  the  knee  in  front,  and  in  long,  full 
folds  in  the  back. 

It  is  point  de  gaze  which  is  to  trim  Princess  Beatrice's 
wedding  dress.  She  is  to  have  an  apron  and  flounces  of 
that  material,  and,  as  from  all  accounts  the  work  is  ex- 
quisite, she  may  possibly  console  herself  for  her  big 
brothers'  disapproval  of  Prince  Henry.  Not  satisfied  with 
buying  Irish  poplin  "gowns" — as  the  London  Queen  will 
persist  in  calling  them — for  Princess  Beatrice,  the  Queen 
has  purchased  a  kerchief  of  Irish  crochet  in  white 
silk,  and  another  of  white  silk  tatting.  Oh,  Dynamite! 
where  is  thy  efficiency? 

Children's  dress  partakes  of  the  richness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  that  of  their  elders  this  spring,  but  amid  the  vast 
amount  of  novelties  for  their  especial  use  and  gratification 
is  one  that  mothers  of  boys  will  hail  with  delight.  It  is  a 
"  common-sense  "  stocking  for  boys,  and  when  it  is  said 
that  it  is  made  with  a  special  view  to  durability  while 
playing  marbles,  etc.,  it  will  need  no  further  description 
or  recommendation.  They  come  in  all  sizes  and  colors, 
at  the  uniform  price  of  forty  cents  per  pair.  Stockings 
are  more  frequently  found  in  plain,  solid  colors  than 
striped  or  clocked.  As  a  rule,  the  hosiery  matches  the 
suit,  but  the  variations  from  that  rule  are  to  wear  red, 
brown,  dark  blue,  and  black  stockings  with  any  dress. 
Above  all,  black  stockings  are  the  most  fashionable. 
The  plainer  the  stocking  the  more  elegant  it  is  considered. 
Clocks  on  the  side  are  not  excluded,  although  not  in  de- 
mand. The  half-sole  of  white  introduced  last  fall  re- 
appears in  spring  hosiery  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Fancy  silk  hose  comes  in  all  the  new  shades  of  color,  to 
match  the  new  dress  fabrics,  and  in  black.  They  are 
brought  out  in  plain  colors,  in  side  clocks,  and  with  lace 
and  embroidered  insteps.  Some  of  the  caprices  are  stock- 
ings with  the  foot  in  one  color,  the  instep  in  another,  and 
the  upper  in  still  another  color.  The  costliest  silk  stock- 
ings (those  with  lace  insteps)  are  the  preferred  present  of 
a  gentleman  to  a  lady  with  whom  his  relations  are  suffi- 
ciently intimate  to  warrant  the  offer  of  so  delicate  a  gift. 
When  such  a  pair  of  stockings  is  selected  for  a  gift,  the 
donor  usually  orders  them  to  be  trinrmed  at  the  top  with 
real  lace  frills  to  match  the  lace  of  the  instep,  and  sends 
with  them,  also,  a  pair  of  lace-trimmed,  jewel-clasped  gar- 
ters. Ladies  return  such  gifts  with  the  offer  of  a  half- 
dozen  or  a  dozen  gentlemen's  fine  white  silk  or  linen  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs,  marked  with  her  friend's  monogram 
in  the  finest  French  embroidery  and  point  lace  stitches. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  progressing.  In  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Bess,  she  and  her  ladies  had  no  stockings 
to  wear,  and  it  is  upon  record  that  on  one  occasion  a 
courtier  gravely  declared  that  "  the  queen  had  no 
knees,"  when  the  man  who  made  the  first  pair  of  stock- 
ings was  urging  their  comfort  to  the  Queen's  ministers. 
What  a  commotion !  and  how  each  shirked  the  responsi- 
bility of  speaking  to  her  on  the  subject !  That  was  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  said  that  the  high  coiffures  now  in  vogue  will  be 
made  still  more  antiquated  in  form  as  the  season  advances, 
and  whitened  with  powder  for  evening  wear.  White  hair 
will  be  so  fashionable  that  many  ladies  are  ordering  white 
wigs,  a  la  Lady  Teazle. 

The  pretty  fashion  of  wearing  many  velvet  bows  on  the 
front  of  the  waist  has  come  again,  and  a  dark  frock  may 
be  made  to  look  very  gay,  at  a  small  expense.  The  only 
special  feature  about  the  bows  is  that  they  must  be  very 
tightly  tied,  and  must  look  as  if  freshly  made. 

The  new  water-cress  green  will  rival  scarlet  as  a  trim- 
ming for  black  lace  bonnets  this  year;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  looks  its  best  and  is  most  becoming  in  this 
combination,  especially  to  blondes. 

Striped  ribbons  are  the  kind  most  in  favor  with  the  En- 
glish milliners,  say  those  who  allow  themselves  to  proph- 
esy of  the  coming  season.  Stripes  of  velvet  and  silk,  or 
of  gauze  and  silk,  are  to  be  the  only  wear,  they  assert. 

Ladies  who  have  a  taste  for  luxury  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  the  oxidized  silver  clasps  which  the  hand  of 
trade  sews  upon  mantles,  but  have  them  replaced  by  gold 
and  silver  fastenings  made  by  American  jewelers,  after 
antique  designs.  Costly  enamels  and  precious  stones  ap- 
pear in  some  of  these  clasps,  which  are  really  exquisite 
pieces  of  the  goldsmith's  work. 

Jackets  with  lapels  that  can  be  reversed  are  the  newest 
device  for  the  economical.  They  are  buttoned  to  the 
garment  on  the  outer  edge,  and  carefully  stiffened  and 
shaped  so  that  they  need  no  other  fastening.  One  of  the 
two  sides  may  match  the  garment,  or  both  may  contrast 
with  it. 

A  dragoon  helmet  with  a  crest  of  flowers  is  among  the 
coming  bonnets.  It  ought  to  be  called  the  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter.  But  what  is  the  use  of  sneering?  A  pretty  girl 
will  still  be  pretty  in  it.  in  the  eyes  of  everybody  but  an 
artist;  and  there  is  a  little  reaction  against  artists  since  the 
esthetic  fever  subsided.  F.  E.  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


'  POSTSCRIPTS. 


Not  Reliable. — Dr.  Schliemann,  so  the  cable  informs 
us,  has  secured  a  new  firman,  and  intends  to  renew  his 
excavations  at  Hissarlik.  We  suppose  the  Doctor  means 
well,  but  if  he  will  take  our  advice,  and  engage  instead  a 
good,  sober  hired-man  at  two  dollars  a  day  and  found, 
he  will  save  time,  trouble  and  expense.  These  firmen 
are  not  what  they  arc  cracked  up  to  be.  You  set  one  at 
work,  and  like  as  not  after  you  have  gone  off  and  snoozed 
in  the  shade  long  enough  for  him  to  have  dug  the  founda- 
tion for  a  four-story  brick  house,  you  return  to  find  that 
he  struck  work  after  reaching  the  angle-worm  stratum, 
and  is  half  a  mile  off,  bobbing  for  eels  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile. 


A  Thrilling  Discovery.— Last  week  a  couple  of 
rustics  who  had  recently  swam  up  from  Alviso  to  see 
the  sights  of  this  presumably  fascinating  metropolis, 
entered  an  oyster  saloon  on  Market  street  for  lunch. 
While  waiting  to  be  served  they  overheard  some  very 
ominous  remarks  from  the  adjoining  compartment.  It 
had  evidently  but  one  occupant,  but  that  one  seemed  to 
be  troubled  with  the  worst  case  of  perturbed  conscience 
on  record.  It  did  every  credit  to  his  early  training.  A 
reformed  supervisor  couldn't  have  suffered  more. 

"To  think,"  muttered  the  voice  referred  to,  "that  I 
slew  him  in  his  sleep.  Great  Heavens !  Shall  I  never 
shut  out  that  horrid  sight?  " 

"  Did  you  hear  that?  "  whispered  one  of  the  Grangers, 
turning  pale. 

"  His  white  hair  all  dabbed  with  his  blood! — and  even 
then  he  smiled  at  and  forgave  me  !  "  moaned  their  tor- 
tured neighbor,  whose  agonized  reflections  were,  ap- 
parently, somewhat  interfered  with  by  the  mastication  of 
a  mutton-chop. 

"  It  must  have  been  his  father,"  faltered  the  other  del- 
egate trom  the  milk  district.  "  Hadn't  we  better  go  for 
the  police?  " 

"Shall  I  never  shut  out  the  sound  of  that  horrid, 
horrid  death  rattle?  "  went  on  the  remorse-laden  tones, 
the  owner  of  which  was  evidently  breaking  eggs  in  great 
agitation.    "  Ye  gods  !    I  hear  it  now.  Mercy,  mercy  !  " 

This  was  all  the  listeners  could  stand,  and  with  their 
mouths  full  of  pan-roast  and  their  bosoms  full  of  horror, 
they  rushed  out  to  the  restaurant-keeper. 

"  Do  you  know  there  is  a  tremendous  villain  in  that 
box?"  they  said,  excitedly. 

"  One  of  the  best  in  the  country,"  replied  the  propri- 
etor, proudly.  "  That's  Gerald  Eyre,  of  the  Baldwin  com- 
pany.   He  lunches  here  every  day." 

It  was  indeed  the  gentleman  who  has  continued  so 
long  and  successful  a  career  of  villainy  at  the  above 
theater,  and  who  was  merely  running  over  his  lines  for 
the  evening  performance. 


Those  Bonds. — The  financial  dispatches  inform  us,  in 
the  most  impressive  and  significant  manner,  that  our 
bonds  are  coming  back  from  Europe ;  and  our  local  finan- 
ciers are  very  much  prostrated  by  the  fact,  indeed.  The 
gentleman  who  comes  in  to  insert  an  advertisement  about 
a  lost  dog,  shakes  his  head  mournfully  and  remarks  that 
our  bonds  are  coming  back  from  Europe.  The  individ- 
ual to  whom  this  morning  we  paid  a  trade  dollar  for  half- 
soling  our  shoes,  pocketed  that  despised  coin  with  the 
observation  that  it  looked  as  though  our  bonds  were 
coming  back  from  Europe.  The  shirt-sleeved  Chester- 
field who  mixes  our  matitutinal  cocktail,  walks  clear 
round  from  behind  the  counter  to  whisper  confidentially 
that,  while  he  does  not  wish  to  causelessly  alarm  the 
community,  he  has  a  secret  but  ineradicable  conviction 
that  our  bonds  are  coming  back  from  Europe. 

No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how  they  are  coming — 
whether  they  mean  to  swim  over  or  smuggle  themselves 
aboard  an  emigrant  ship.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
definitely  understood  what  they  mean  to  do  when  they 
get  here.  However,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly 
doubt  they  are  coming,  and  in  default  of  any  well- 
defined  attempt  to  head  them  off,  the  question  arises, 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

As  for  ourselves,  we  are  not  afraid.  Our  experience 
with  the  revengeful  and  vindictive  bond  has  not  been 
great,  but  so  long  as  they  don't  come  at  us  in  larger 
denominations  than  the  ten-thousand  kind,  we  will  man- 
age to  get  away  with  our  share.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
desire  to  precipitate  trouble,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
propose  to  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  gasp,  and  if  called 
upon  at  a  public  meeting,  will  be  found  willing  to  put 
in  eight  hours  per  day  with  our  new  office  scissors,  in 
clipping  off  coupons  and  otherwise  rendering  harmless 
these  much-dreaded  securities.  We  repeat,  we  are  not 
afraid.  We  defy  the  bonds  to  do  their  worst,  and  invite 
them,  with  mucilaginous  hands,  to  hospitable  |«ckcts. 
We  still  have  Major  General  Turnbull  and  what  is  left  of 
F  Company.  Bring  on  your  bonds !  the  more  the  mer- 
rier! Any  bloated  capitalist  who  is  afraid  of  his  bonds 
will  hear  something  to  somebody's  advantage  by  calling 
at  this  office.   If  not  in,  try  saloon  opposite. 

Derrick  Dodd. 


Julian  Hawthorne  is  probably  the  most  prolific'novelist 
of  the  day. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
"  Constance  de  Beverley,"  "  The  Exile's  Return,"  or  "Af- 
fection's Last  Offering,"  Rosenthal  has  certainly  painted 
one  great  picture,  and  that  picture  is  "  Elaine."  The 
exhibition  of  this  painting,  after  ten  years  of  seclusion, 
forms  one  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  our  little  world 
of  art  in  this  city.  The  popularity  of  "  Elaine  "  seems  to 
be  time-enduring ;  and  looking  ui>on  it  now,  old  memo- 
ries are  awakened,  and  thoughts  that  have  not  crossed 
the  mind  since  last  we  gazed  upon  this  scene  of  sacred 
sweetness  arc  borne  in  upon  us — this  time  with  a  greater 
and  more  lasting  effect.  The  general  remark  made  by 
visitors  is  that  the  picture  has  improved  with  time.  The 
gorgeous  coloring  at  which  some  of  the  critics  smiled  on 
its  first  exhibition  has  been  toned  down  with  age,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Rosenthal  had  so  painted  his  picture 
that  it  might  undergo  the  changes  of  time  without  suffer- 
ing from  its  ravages.  The  texture  and  outline  are  not 
more  dim  and  indistinct  than  before,  but  the  wreaths  of 
flowers  that  encircle  the  prow  have  taken  on  a  less  brilliant 
hue,  and  the  tall  canopy,  draped  in  crimson  velvet,  is  of 
a  more  sober  and  funereal  shade.  Tt  is  now  more  than 
ever  the  scene  that  Tennyson  has  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed : 

*       *       *       *       The  dead, 
Steered  by  the  dumb,  went  upward  with  the  flood — 
In  her  tight  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter:  all  her  bright  hair  streaming  down; 
And  all  the  coverlet  was  cloth  of  gold 
Down  to  the  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white, 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured  face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead, 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  though  she  smiled. 

"  Elaine  "  is  one  of  the  few  pictures  by  California  artists 
that  may  be  said  to  have  anything  like  a  history.  The 
painting  was  first  on  exhibition  in  this  city  at  the  gallery 
of  Snow  &  May,  on  March  30,  1875.  It  was  cut  from  its 
frame  and  stolen  on  the  night  of  April  2d,  recovered  and 
again  placed  on  exhibition  on  the  7th,  and  withdrawn  on 
April  10th ;  since  which  time  it  has  not  been  exhibited  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Snow  still  has  the  knife  with  which 
the  picture  was  mutilated  by  the  thief,  who  afterward 
sent  it  to  him  from  San  Quentin.  The  picture,  as  now 
exhibited  in  Snow's  gallery,  is  attracting  much  attention. 
It  has  been  placed  in  a  good  light  and  with  appropriate 
surroundings,  and  has  never  been  shown  to  better  advan- 
tage. The  incision  around  the  margin  of  the  picture  has 
been  so  carefully  painted  over  that  it  is  only  detected  on 
the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  Sacramento  Loan  Exhibition  was  a  great  success. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker's  generosity  in  donating  the  Crocker 
art  gallery  and  its  splendid  collection  of  paintings  to  the 
California  Museum  Association,  provided  the  association 
shall  raise  the  sum  of  $100,000  within  four  months  for 
properly  maintaining  it,  is  receiving  the  favorable  com- 
ments of  the  press,  and  expressions  of  gratitude  from  the 
Sacramento  people.  It  is  stated  that  over  $10,000  has 
already  been  subscribed  toward  the  fund,  and  no  diffi- 
culty is  anticipated  in  raising  the  remainder. 

Mary  Richardson,  who  has  become  noted  for  her  mas- 
terly skill  in  the  treatment  of  portraits  and  figures,  excels 
all  her  past  efforts  in  a  work  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Morris  gallery.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  brown-haired  young 
lady,  with  soft  eyes,  clear-cut  features  and  well  rounded 
form.  She  is  in  full  evening  costume,  and  from  her  white 
shoulders  falls  a  light  silken  mantle.  The  soft  texture  of 
the  hair  is  nicely  brought  out,  and  the  face  has  been 
daintily  treated.  There  is  that  half-pensive  expression  of 
countenance  affected  by  all  young-lady  sitters  now-a-days, 
and  the  dreamy,  far-away  look  in  the  eyes.  The  lace  at 
the  bosom,  the  white  silk  sash  and  flowing  dress,  have 
been  given  a  broader  effect,  and  the  result  shows  what  a 
good  artist  can  do  who  strikes  out  boldly  and  has  his  sub- 
ject well  in  hand.  There  is  no  dilly-dallying  or  piecing 
and  patching  in  Mrs.  Richardson's  work,  and  her  skill  in 
producing  flesh  tints  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one 
who  sees  this  portrait.  There  may  be  some  fault  to  find 
with  the  foreshortening  of  the  right  arm  and  the  fingers 
holding  the  red  rose,  but  this  is  one  of  those  difficulties 
in  art  which  even  the  best  of  painters  sometimes  do  not 
overcome. 

Raschen  has  returned  from  his  long  visit  to  the  coun- 
try, and  will  set  up  a  studio  soon. 

Hill  is  back  from  New  Orleans,  and  is  talking  of  going 
to  Yoscmitc. 

Charley  l'ctcrs  has.  been  painting  yachts.  The  summer 
cruise  proposed  by  this  young  artist  and  Rodriguez  has 
been  indefinitely  post[K)ncd,  on  account  of  other  plans. 
Both  will  probably  make  a  long  sketching  tour  during 
the  coming  season. 

Robinson  has  been  doing  some  clever  things  in  pastel . 
He  will  shortly  set  out  for  Yoscmitc  and  Hetch-Hetchy. 
The  series  of  articles  on  "  Hetch-Hetchy  "  re- 
cently published  in  the  Sunday  Chronicle  are  by  this 
artist,  who  is  almost  as  handy  with  the  pen  as  he  is  with 
the  brush. 

Deakin  is  hard  at  work  on  a  French  architectural  study. 
One  of  his  grape  pieces,  on  exhibition  at  the  Palace,  is 
attracting  considerable  attention. 

Bush  has  been  in  Sacramento  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
but  will  return  in  a  day  or  two  and  resume  his  decorative 
work'. 

Several  art'  sales  have  taken  place  of  late  on  Market 
street,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  One  de- 
spairing dealer  is  now  advertising  the  works  of  some  of  our 
local  artists  for  sale  "at  the  price  of  the  frames." 

There  is  very  little  new  work  in  the  galleries,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  is  by  eastern  artists.  Midas. 


GERMAN  OPERA  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Harpers  "  Easy  Chair"  reviews  the  struggle  between 
German  and  Italian  music  in  New  York: 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  genuine  success  of  the  German 
o|>era  in  New  York  this  winter.  The  operas  have  been 
admirably  placed  U|K>n  the  stage.  All  the  scenic  acces- 
sories were  satisfactory,  and  the  music  was  thoroughly 
mastered  by  singers  who  appreciated  and  enjoyed  it,  and 
who  were  completely  accomplished  artists.  They  had, 
moreover,  a  certain  national  pride  in  the  |>crfoi'mance. 
They  felt,  evidently,  that  the  cause  of  German  music  had 
been  intrusted  to  them.  They  were  here  as  missionaries 
among  unbelievers,  who,  without  much  knowledge,  had 
been  bred  in  the  Italian  tradition.  To  win  their  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  favor  would  be  a  famous  victory,  and  it 
was  won.  A  more  satisfactory  scries  of  opera  presenta- 
tions has  not  been  known  in  New  York,  and  for  the  first 
time  "German  opera  "  has  not  been  an  occasional  curious 
experiment  on  off  evenings  and  with  a  chance-medley 
company,  but  it  has  been  approved  and  accepted  by 
"  fashion  "  and  "  the  town." 

The  fact  shows  a  great  change  in  the  musical  taste  of 
"the  town."  It  is  not  now  the  taste  of  the  Truffi  and 
Hcncdetti  era.  Indeed,  to  the  boxes  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Truffi  and  Bcncdetti  arc  unknown  or  vague 
names.  When  thev  sang  in  Astor  Place,  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Fortieth  street  was  comparatively  a  lonely 
field,  Madison  Square  was  suburban,  and  Corporal 
Thompson's  cottage  still  stood  to  cheer  the  pleasure- 
seekers  on  the  Bloomingdale  road.  It  was  a  little,  almost 
provincial,  New  York.  The  Philharmonic  concerts  were 
scarcely  begun,  and  were  given  in  the  old  Apollo  Rooms, 
on  Broadway  below  Canal  street.  It  was  even  after  the 
great  day  of  Truffi  and  Benedetti  that  Thalberg  came  and 
gave  his  concerts  at  Niblo's  saloon.  Then,  as  the  Kasy 
Chair  has  before  stated,  came  the  Sontag  opera  at  Niblo's. 
But  when  the  Italian  opera  passed  from  Astor  Place  to 
Fourteenth  street,  it  saw  its  palmiest  day  with  Gerstcr 
and  Campanini. 

During  all  those  years  the  Italian  opera  "  had  the  cry," 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  "  fashion  "  that  German  music 
was  heavy  and  unmelodious,  and  that  Germans  did  not 
know  how  to  sing.  "They  cannot  o(>en  their  mouths," 
said  the  learned  youth  of  the  boxes,  "and  no  German  wom- 
an knows  how  to  dress."  Meanwhile  Theodore  Thomas 
was  steadily  sapping  and  undermining  the  exclusive  Ital- 
ian taste.  His  indomitable  resolution,  his  remarkable 
skill  as  a  conductor,  the  high  training  of  his  orchestra, 
and  his  astonishing  energy  and  activity,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  effective  musical  influences  in  the  country.  His 
summer-night  concerts  at  the  Central  Park  Garden  intro- 
duced the  Wagner  music  to  American  knowledge  and 
taste.  His  May  Festival  three  or  four  years  ago  was  a 
full  revelation  of  the  character  and  charm  of  the  modern 
music  and  its  interpreters. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Wagner  concerts  of  last  year, 
with  Materna  and  her  companions,  and  so  the  way  was 
smoothed  for  the  German  opera.  Meanwhile  "  fashion  " 
found  that  Fourteenth  street  was  down-town,  and  the 
Metropolitan  house  was  built.  The  Academy  in  Four- 
teenth street  thought  to  hold  its  own  with  the  familiarand 
accepted  Italian  operas  and  the  chief  living  Italian 
prima-donna.  The  new  house  made  its  contest  with  the 
most  lavish  outlay,  with  a  host  of  famous  singers,  and 
""new  and  splendid  "  scenery.  But  a  double  supply  of 
the  most  costly  pleasure  was  more  than  even  New  York 
could  sustain.  Patti's  prestige  and  voice  gave  a  seeming 
victory  to  the  Academy,  and  the  Metropolitan  house  was 
apparently  exhausted.  But  the  prosperity  of  the  victor 
was  apparent  only.  There  was  a  universal  feeling  that 
the  day  of  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  Italian  genius  had 
passed. 

There  was  a  large  and  beautiful  o|>cra-housc  with 
every  necessary  appointment;  there  were  fatigue  and 
satiety  with  the  old  operas,  interest  in  the  new,  a 
younger  generation,  a  changed  taste,  a  genuine  enthusi- 
asm for  the  modern  music  such  as  we  read  of  in  the 
stories  of  the  Italian  opera  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago. 
There  were  needed  intelligence,  vigor,  and  skill  to  seize 
the  opportunity.  These  Dr.  Damrosch  supplied,  and 
under  his  baton  German  opera  has  triumphed,  and 
"fashion"  approvingly  smiles  and  nods.  Tnis  winter, 
therefore,  will  be  always  noted  in  the  musical  annals  of 
the  city  for  the  admirable  representations  of  German 
opera,  and  for  the  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  with 
which  they  were  received.  Not  less  will  the  sudden  and 
sad  death  of  Dr.  Damrosch  at  the  very  end  of  the  season, 
and  in  the  height  of  his  great  and  well-earned  success,  be 
always  recalled,  with  ample  honor  to  his  memory,  when 
the  striking  operatic  story  of  this  winter  is  told.  In  the 
very  scene  of  his  triumph  his  obsequies  were  performed) 
and  his  services  will  be  gratefully  remembered. 

But  Mr.  Thomas,  who  has  made  this  triumph  possible, 
does  not  relax  his  great  work.  He  will  give  during  the 
next  season  a  series  of  popular  concerts,  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  are  made  for  them  will  secure  what  he  has 
long  desired — a  permanent  orchestra.  The  concerts  will 
be  continuous  through  the  winter,  and  the  music  will  be 
selected  with  the  singular  felicity  which  Mr.  Thomas  has 
always  shown  in  preparing  for  popular  concerts,  choosing 
from  the  best  music  that  which  is  most  acceptable  to  the 
popular  taste,  which  is  thus  both  trained  and  pleased. 
This  c  harming  skill  of  the  conductor  has  been  illustrated 
in  the  young  people's  concerts  of  the  last  two  seasons, 
which  have  been  thronged  by  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  and  whose  associations  with  the  great  masters 
will  be  always  delightful  from  this  intelligent  intro- 
duction. The  [icoplc  s  concerts,  also,  which  are  wholly 
free,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  secured  by  careful 
arrangement  to  those  for  whom  they  are  designed,  are 
one  of  Mr.  Thomas's  musical  ministries  of  the  best 
kind. 


Since  the  inauguration  it  has  been  gradually,  dawning 
on  Mr.  Hendricks  that  he  is  not  a  central  figure, after  all. 
Puck. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN 


FOR  HER  SAKE 


i. 

Agnes  Lawrence  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  

Hotel,  at  Long  Branch,  with  several  friends,  who  were 
watching  the  arrivals.  Unlike  them,  she  appeared  to 
have  no  interest  in  those  who  were  passing,  and  was  pre- 
tending to  read,  when  one  of  her  friends  called  her  atten- 
tion to  a  gentleman  who  was  driving  recklessly  past  the 
hotel.  "There!  that's  the  one  I  meant!  "  exclaimed  the 
friend,  and  Miss  Lawrence  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  calmly. 

"Oh,  bother!  That's  the  man  the  girls  are  all  raving 
about.  Oh,  you  needn't  look  so  unconcerned.  If  vou 
weren't  engaged  to  John  Deering  you'd  be  the  same!" 

"  Indeed !  "  with  a  slight  elevation  ot  the  eyebrows. 

"  Yes,  indeed;  but  you  mightn't  be  so  unsuccessful  as 
the  others ! "  and  Miss  Harris  looked  critically  at  her 
friend,  taking  in  her  magnificent,  queenly  beauty  by 
deerees. 

The  other  young  ladies,  however,  protested  that  Agnes 
would  be  just  as  unsuccessful  as  many  others  had  been. 

"  Why,  he  has  broken  dozens  of  hearts!  "  cried  one. 

"And  would  yours,"  chimed  in  another. 

Agnes's  lip  curled  scornfully. 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  afraid  to  try  to  catch  him  !  " 

"Oh,  but  I  am  engaged,  and  John  would  be  angry," 
replied  Agnes. 

"A  very  good  way  to  get  out  of  it.  You  know  Mr. 
Deering  won't  be  back  for  a  long  time.  You  are  atraid — 
that's  the  true  reason ! "   Thus  spoke  Miss  Harris. 

"  I'm  not  afraid ;  I'll  bet  a  box  of  gloves  with  every  one 
of  you  that  I  can  make  him  propose,  if  he  isn't  already 
engaged!    But  some  of  you  must  introduce  me." 

"  Oh,  that's  easily  arranged.  You  can  meet  him  to- 
morrow nisjht  at  our  house,"  said  Miss  Harris;  and  then, 
after  all  four  had  sworn  secrecy,  the  young  ladies  de- 
parted, leaving  Agnes  to  her  thoughts,  which  were  not  very 
pleasing.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  within  six 
months,  and  her  lover  was  absent  in  Europe. 

That  she  was  not  treating  the  absent  one  fairly  she 
knew,  and  she  regretted  her  foolish  bet. 

"  But  then  they  should  not  have  dared  me  to  do  it.  I 
know  it's  wicked,  and  |ohn  will  be  very  angry,  but  I  don't 
care ! " 

This  was  said  in  a  very  unsatisfied  way,  showing  she  did 
care. 

Before  she  had  accepted  John  Deering,  Agnes  Law- 
rence's beauty  had  attracted  lovers  by  the  score ;  but  none 
met  with  favor.  Deering  had  been  her  playmate — they 
had  been  friends  all  their  lives,  and  she  liked  him  very 
much.  The  love,  however,  was  all  on  his  side.  Her 
parents  favored  him.  He  was  rich,  and  of  good  family, 
and  when  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Lawrence  concerning  Agnes, 
the  old  gentleman  told  him  to  "go  in  and  win."  Had 
her  father  proposed  to  marry  her,  Agnes  could  not  have 
been  more  surprised  than  when  John  Deering  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife;  but  finally  she  submitted  to  her  parents' 
wishes,  and  when  he  left  New  York  a  month  previous  to 
the  time  this  truthful  piece  of  fiction  commences,  she  was 
engaged  to  him.  She  had  never  regretted  accepting  him. 
He  was  a  fine,  whole-souled  fellow,  and  then  he  loved 
her  passionately. 

II. 

Edward  Chester  was  twenty-two,  as  handsome  as  a 
Greek  god  (I  don't  know  exactly  how  handsome  this 
proves  him,  but  it's  "the"  expression),  with  fine  black 
eyes,  and  close,  curling  hair,  a  splendid  figure,  and  an 
immense  fortune — so  "they"  said.  He  had  been  at 
Long  Branch  a  week,  spent  money  as  though  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  managed  to  set  nearly  the  whole  female 
population  mad  in  their  efforts  to  find  out  who  he  was. 

When  Arthur  Harris  came  down  to  Long  Branch  to 
visit  his  aunt  and  flirt  with  his  cousin,  he  happened  to 
neet  Chester  in  front  of  Mrs.  Harris's  door.  The  two 
shook  hands,  and  after  a  few  words  parted,  Harris  enter- 
ing the  house. 

"  Who  was  that  you  were  speaking  to,  Arthur?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Harris. 

"Why,  Ned  Chester;  a  nice  fellow  he  is,  too!"  com- 
mented Arthur. 

"  Well,  I  do  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  come  to-mor- 
row evening.  Some  of  the  girls  are  coming,  and  there's 
hardly  a  man  here  that  I'd  care  to  ask." 

Now  Arthur  knew  this  was  not  strictly  true;  there  were 
dozens  of  his  aunt's  friends,  of  the  male  persuasion,  at 
Long  Branch;  but,  then,  if  she  liked  Chester,  why,  all 
right;  and  the  next  day  he  met  his  friend  and  invited  him 
to  call,  which  he  did  that  evening.  There  was  quite  a 
select  crowd,  principally  ladies,  gathered  in  Mrs.  Harris's 
parlors,  just  to  meet  the  unconscious  "lion."  Agnes 
Lawrence  was  sitting  in  a  corner  behind  the  piano  talking 
to  an  old  schoolmate,  and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  stories  that  were  being  told  about  Chester,  but  she 
felt  a  little  curious  about  him,  as  well  as  the  others.  When 
Chester  arrived,  in  company  with  Arthur  Harris,  there 
was  a  general  feeling  of  relief,  and  many  comments,  all 
favorable,  on  his  appearance. 

Of  all  present  Agnes  was  the  only  person  not  introduced 
to  Chester.  She  had  contrived  to  be  everlooked,  and  her 
friend,  Miss  Harris,  wondered  what  became  of  her. 
Chester  was  actively  engaged  by  two  ladies— mother  and 
daughter — when  she  discovered  Agnes  chatting  with  a 
friend. 

"  You  had  better  beware,  Agnes,"  she  said,  with  a  sig- 
nificant look  in  the  direction  of  Chester;  and  then,  Miss 
Lawrence's  friend  having  left  her,  Miss  Thome  asked 
why  she  had  hidden  herself. 

"  Oh,  I've  time  enough,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  Miss  Har- 
ris came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  friend  regretted  the 
bet  and  meant  to  pay  it  rather  than  fulfill  the  conditions. 
This  she  had  no  intention  of  allowing,  and  determined  to 
make  Chester  ask  for  an  introduction.  With  this  end  in 
view,  she.  requested  Agnes  to  sing.  Entirely  free  from 
affectation,  and  not  at  all  timid,  Agnes  sat  down  at  the 


piano  and  sang  "Annie  Laurie."  The  effect  was  won- 
derful. With  the  first  bar  of  the  song  all  conversation 
ceased ;  not  even  a  whisper  was  exchanged,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  room  sat  spell-bound.  Miss  Harris  was  the 
only  one  present  who  had  heard.  Agnes  sing  before,  and 
the  others  were  astounded  by  her  magnificent  voice. 

"  Who  is  this  wonderful  singer?  Have  I  been  intro- 
duced to  her?  " 

Agnes  had  hardly  ceased  singing  before  Chester  was 
asking  these  questions,  and  Miss  Harris,  delighted  with 
her  success,  introduced  him,  and  then  left  them  together. 
They  got  on  wonderfully  well.  Chester  found  in  Agnes 
Lawrence  a  type  of  the  feminine  gender  he  had  never 
met  before,  and  he  said  to  himself,  after  he  left  her  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  that  he  liked  "  her  style  "—enough  to 
make  him  ask  to  be  allowed  to  call.  This  request  was 
granted.  "  Only  you  will  have  to  call  to-morrow,  if  at 
all,  for  papa  talks  of  taking  us  to  the  mountains,  and  we 
may  leave  the  day  after,"  said  Agnes ;  and  Chester  de- 
termined that  he  would  certainly  see  her  again  before  she 
left.  He  was  surprised  at  himself  for  taking  such  an  in- 
terest in  a  girl  wnom  he  had  known  only  a  few  hours ; 
but  then  he  was  surpassing  himself  and  everybody  else  all 
the  time,  so  the  feeling  was  not  strange  to  him. 

Agnes,  on  her  part,  could  not  help  admitting  to  herself 
that  she  liked  him;  then  he  was  so  different  from  what 
he  had  been  described  to  be.  He  had  been  described  as 
a  wild,  reckless  man,  handsome  and  conceited.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  handsome;  but  that's  no  crime,  and  she 
has  found  him  a  thorough  gentleman. 

III. 

Next  day  Chester  called.  Mr.  Lawrence  happened  to 
be  in  the  room  when  he  entered,  and  extended  his  hand, 
saying : 

"  By  Jove,  Chester,  this  is  a  surprise!  Where  did  you 
come  from?" 

"Well,"  said  Chester,  smiling,  "I  changed  my  mind 
about  going  back  to  'Frisco,  and  came  to  Long  Branch 
instead." 

Finding  he  was  acquainted  with  Agnes,  Mr.  Lawrence 
left  her  and  his  wife  to  entertain  Chester. 

"I  have  to  go  back  to  New  York.  Just  happened  to 
remember  an  important  reference  at  Judge  Barlow's,"  he 
said,  and  then  hurried  away ;  but  before  going  he  made 
Chester  promise  not  to  leave  Long  Branch  until  he  (Law- 
rence) had  seen  him  again. 

Agnes  had  been  invited  to  join  a  yachting  party,  and 
Arthur  Harris  called  for  her  shortly  after  Chester's  arrival. 

"  You  had  better  come,  too,  if  you  have  no  other  en- 
gagement," he  said;  and  Chester  gladly  consented  to 
this  proposition. 

The  party  consisted  of  a  half-dozen  ladies,  Harris, 
Chester,  and  the  owner  of  the  yacht,  Mr.  Henry  Girard, 
and  one  man — an  old  sailor  and  a  new  hand  on  the  boat. 

Mr.  Girard  looked  very  nice  in  his  yachting  suit,  but 
he  knew  nothing  about  sailing  a  yacht,  and  Chester  found 
this  out  before  they  had  got  under  way. 

The  party  were  out  about  half  an  hour,  when  Chester, 
who  was  enjoying  himself,  as  well  as  the  others,  noticed 
a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  away  off  to  the 
north,  and  immediately  called  Girard's  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Girard  turned  pale  when  Chester  spoke  quietly  to 
him,  but  on  seeing  the  cloud,  now  growing  larger,  laughed 
outright. 

"Why,  Chester,  you  are  a  regular  old  woman!"  he 
said,  loudly. 

The  "  old  woman  "  looked  gravely  at  the  old  sailor,  and 
nodded  at  the  cloud.  The  old  sailor  looked  gravely  at 
the  cloud,  then  at  the  "old  woman,"  and  nodded  back. 

The  attention  of  the  entire  party  had  been  attracted 
when  Mr.  Girard  called  Chester  an  old  woman,  and  they 
saw  the  looks  exchanged  between  the  old  sailor  and  Ches- 
ter. The  sailor  at  the  helm  obeyed  Chester's  unspoken 
order,  and  headed  for  land,  and  on  |>crceiving  this  Girard 
said,  angrily : 

"  Here  !  what  does  this  mean?" 

"  It  means  that  we  are  going  to  get  back,  if  we  can,  be- 
fore the  storm  strikes  us,"  replied  Chester,  quietly. 

"I  say  you  won't  go  back!  There's  no  danger  at  all. 
You  must  be  a  very  cowardly  man  to  turn  back  because 
a  cloud  happens  to  blow  across  the  sky." 

Chester  made  no  reply,  but  kept  watching  the  cloud, 
which  was  growing  larger  and  larger.  Girard  turned  on 
the  old  sailor. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  cried,  furiously.  "Am  I 
not  your  employer?    Will  you  obey  me  or  not?  " 

"  Keep  right  on,"  interposed  Chester,  before  any  reply 
could  be  made  to  Girard's  tirade. 

The  yacht  was  bounding  over  the  waves,  and  land  was 
near  at  hand ;  but  now  an  inky  darkness  overspread  the 
sky,  and  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  be  caught. 

For  a  stranger  who  could  hardly  have  seen  much  of  it, 
Chester  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  coast.  As  the 
yacht  drew  nearer  the  land  he  made  a  motion  with  his 
hand,  without  looking  at  the  helmsman.  A  look  of 
pleased  surprise,  which  the  danger  could  not  drive  away, 
illumined  the  face  of  the  old  sailor  as  he  obeyed  the  sig- 
nals, which  followed  each  other  rapidly;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  yacht  was  run  into  a  little  cove,  just  as  the 
storm  swept  down  upon  them. 

There  was  a  little  hut  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the 
beach,  and  the  party  landed  and  sought  refuge  there. 
The  door  was  locked,  but  Chester  put  his  shoulder  to  it 
and  burst  it  open.  There  were  a  couple  of  stools  and  a 
few  boxes,  on  which  the  ladies  seated  themselves,  while 
the  gentlemen  smoked  and  gazed  upon  the  storm  raging 
outside. 

No  one  thanked  Chester,  but  everybody  felt  and  looked 
upon  him  as  their  saviour.  Girard  did  not  speak  to  Ches- 
ter. He  felt  that  he  "  had  made  an  ass  of  himself,"  as  he 
put  it  to  himself,  but  did  not  care  to  confess  it  openly. 

The  storm  blew  over  as  quickly  as  it  had  came  on,  and 
the  party  returned  to  the  yacht. 

The  sail  back  was  very  fast  and  quiet.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  back  at  the  starting  point,  and  half  an  hour 
after  Chester  was  "  the  hero'  once  more.  Everything 
was,  of  course,  magnified,  and  "  the  hero"  and  Agnes 


were  sitting  at  the  window,  when  two  ladies  underneath 
commenced  talking  of"  Mr.  Chester's  wbnderful  bravery," 
as  one  of  them  termed  it. 

The  listeners  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  at  the 
first  words  that  reached  them ;  then  one  of  the  ladies 
said : 

"And  they  do  say  he  saved  the  whole  party.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  married  that  Agnes  Lawrence.  He  seemed 
greatly  interested  in  her  last  night,  and  she  seemed  just 
as  much  interested  in  him  when  they  were  coming  back 
to-day,  the  bold  " 

Agnes  was  blushing  furiously,  and  Chester  was  looking 
straight  at  her  with  an  amused  smile  on  his  handsome 
face.  There  was  something  in  his  eyes  which  caused 
Agnes's  to  drop,  and  just  then  the  ladies  moved  away,  to 
the  great  aelief  of  "  the  bold"  young  lady. 

IV. 

Mr.  Lawrence  did  not  go  the  mountains,  as  he  had 
threatened,  and  Mr.  Chester  was  a  regular  caller.  He 
was  a  constant  attendant  upon  Agnes,  and,  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  any  further  doubt,  was  madly  in  love  with 
her.  He  knew  this  himself— had  known  it  for  quite 
awhile — and  finally  concluded  to  "settle  things,"  as  he 
said. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  not  taking  place  unobserved,  and 
many  remarks  were  made,  especially  by  those  who  knew 
that  Agnes  was  engaged  to  John  Deering.  As  we  know, 
it  was  not  through  any  love  for  that  gentleman  that  she 
had  accepted  him,  and  now  she  awoke  to  the  fact  that, 
while  engaged  to  one  man,  she  was  dangerously  near 
what  might  be  called  in  love  with  another.  She  had  tried 
to  fight  down  this  hard  fact,  but  it  wjas  no  use.  Whether 
she  would  or  no,  love  Chester  she  did ;  and  the  worst  of 
it,  in  her  estimation,  was  that  he  loved  her.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  disguise  his  love.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  proud  to  show  it — of  course  not 
publicly  or  vulgarly,  but  in  every  little  word  and  act — 
and  women  like  that  sort  of  thing,  I  think. 

Agnes,  despite  her  efforts  to  remain  loyal  to  the  absent 
one,  could  not  help  comparing  Chester's  open  devotion 
with  Deering's  quiet,  self-possessed  manner  on  all  occa- 
sions; although  there  was  no  doubt  that  he,  too,  loved 
her. 

When  Chester  had  called  the  day  after  he  had  deter- 
mined to  "settle  things,"  he  found  Agnes  alone  in  the 
parlor.  Usually  he  was  anything  but  nervous;  but  on 
this  particular  day  he  could  not  get  anywhere  near  the 
subject  in  his  mind,  and  then  Agnes  knew  what  he  was 
trying  to  get  at,  and  baffled  him  in  every  way  possible. 
She  was  afraid,  where  other  women  would  be  just  a  little 
nervous  and  very  willing. 

What  he  said,  or  how  he  said  it,  Chester  never  knew; 
but  he  awoke  to  find  himself  holding  Agnes's  hand,  which 
she  was  nervously  trying  to  release,  while  saying : 

"  You  musn't  say  that  to  me.  I  can't  say  '  Yes.'  Oh, 
please  do  leave  me." 

Chester  stared  at  her.  He  could  not  understand  it. 
She  was  no  coquette,  he  felt  certain,  and  yet  she  was  tell- 
ing him  to  go.  He  caught  at  the  words  "  You  mustn't 
say  that  to  me,"  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  John  Deering's  en- 
gagement ring.  She  had  put  it  on  that  morning  to  give 
her  courage  to  refuse  Chester.  It  had  laid  in  the  drawer 
of  her  bureau  since  the  day  she  had  made  her  bet. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  asked,  half  angrily,  half 
fearfully. 

This  (liiestion  brought  tears,  and  Agnes  sobbed  and 
motioned  him  away. 

"I  won't  go!"  he  exclaimed,  sternly,  " until  I  know 
what  this  means!    Are  you  engaged  to  another  man?" 
"  Yes,"  she  replied,  without  looking  at  him. 
He  stepped  back,  and  looked  at  her  like  one  who  has 
seen  his  idol  dashed  to  pieces  before  his  eyes. 

"  Had  any  man  dared  to  tell  me  this,  I — but  why  waste 
words?  You  are  what  I  could  not  believe  you  were — a 
heartless  coquette!  Beware!  The  day  may  come  when 
your  heart  may  be  wrung  as  sorely  as  mine  is  now!" 
With  the  last  words  Chester  left  the  room. 

Agnes  sat  stupefied  for  some  time.  Her  nerves  were 
worked  up,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  cry.  Even  if  she  did 
not  love  Chester,  this  was  enough  to  make  her  think  of 
i  him;  for  she  had  wronged  him,  and  but  for  the  engage- 
ment she  would  have  accepted  him.  Now,  Deering  be- 
ing absent,  and  with  nothing  to  occupy  her  mind,  Chester 
was  constantly  there,  and  she  began  to  sigh  for  his  daily 
visit ;  but  he  was  gone  now.  He  had  left  that  very  day, 
bound  for  none  knew  whither,  except  that  he  had  asked 
for  a  western  time-table. 

"  Probably  gone  back  to  California,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
rence, on  hearing  of  Chester's  departure,  and  then  in- 
formed his  wife  that  their  late  visitor  was  one  of  the  richest 
stockmen  in  the  West ;  but  he'll  be  swamped  some  day, 
for  he's  always  speculating,  and  he  spends  an  immense 
lot  when  he  gets  started. 

Agnes  was  in  the  corner,  pretending  to  be  reading,  and 
naturally  heard  every  word  of  this. 

The  next  day  brought  John  Deering  in  person.  He 
had  meant  to  surprise  his  friends,  and  made  a  magnifi- 
cent success  of  it.  Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  wife  welcomed 
Deering;  they  were  glad  to  see  him.  Agnes,  however, 
was  completely  surprised,  too.  She  could  not  even  make 
a  pretense  of  being  glad  to  have  her  betrothed  home  again ; 
and  before  Deering  had  been  in  her  company  an  hour  he 
had  discovered  the  change. 

That  night  he  overheard  many  remarks  in  regard  to  his 
sudden  return,  and  likewise  concerning  Chester  and 
Agnes.  Being  naturally  anything  but  dull,  1  )eering  soon 
had  a  fair  idea  of  what  had  taken  place  during  his  absence. 
Of  course,  no  one  knew  anything  about  the  bet  Agnes 
had  made,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
about.  Most  men  would  have  been  angry  and  indignant ; 
ohn  Deering  was  only  heart-broken  and  sorry  for  his 
ove's  unhappiness,  and  determined  to  relieve  her  by  can- 
celing the  engagement.  In  order  that  she  would  not  sus- 
pect how  much  he  knew,  there  must  be  a  good  excuse; 
and  just  as  he  reached  this  point  the  excuse  presented 
itself.   The  man  who  had  entire  charge  of  his  property 
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and  money  betrayed  his  trust  and  fled,  leaving  Deering 
almost  penniless. 

On  receipt  of  the  letter  which  informed  him  of  this, 
Deering  proceeded  directly  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  hotel.  He 
found  that  gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  at 
•home.    Coming  to  the  point  at  once,  he  said  : 

"  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  have  just  received  intelligence  which 
causes  me  to  ask  that  the  engagement  between  Agnes  and 
myself  be  canceled."  Deering  said  this  very  calmly, 
but  came  near  breaking  down  once.  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
amazed,  almost  indignant.  "  What  do  you  mean?  Surely 
my  daughter  has  not  " 

"No,  no!"  cried  Deering;  "it  is  I — I  am  a  ruined 
man.  My  attorney,  who  was  also  my  guardian,  has  rob- 
bed me  and  left  the  country." 

V. 

Six  months  have  gone  by  since  the  engagement  be- 
tween John  Deering  and  Agnes  Lawrence  was  canceled. 
Mr.  Lawrence  liked  Deering,  and  had  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  the  engagement  in  existence.  He  knew 
Deering  was  a  thorough  man.  "  With  a  little  start  you'll 
be  just  as  well  off  as  ever,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence;  but 
Deering  insisted  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  Agnes,  and 
finally  gained  his  point. 

Agnes  became  depressed  and  low-spirited  after  this, 
and  soon  became  ill — not  ill  enough  to  lie  abed;  but  Mr. 
Lawrence  became  alarmed  and  called  in  a  doctor,  who 
recommended  a  change  of  air,  and  suggested  that  she 
should  travel.  Accordingly  the  trunks  were  packed,  and 
the  entire  family  started  for  a  month's  travel  through  the 
great  West.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  business  in  this  direction, 
and  thus  combined  business  with  pleasure.  Three  weeks 
after  their  departure  they  left  Denver,  on  a  trip  to  a  fort 
some  two  hundred  miles  distant,  intending  to  make  the 
journey  by  easy  stages.  The  commandant  at  the  fort 
was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Lawrence's,  and,  being  so  near, 
he  determined  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

Agnes  was  now  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  laughed 
and  chatted  gaily  as  she  rode  beside  her  father.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  remained  in  Denver.  They  were  within  half 
a  day's  ride  of  their  destination  when  they  stopped,  one 
afternoon,  at  a  ranch.  Mr.  Lawrence  wanted  to  push 
on;  but  the  guide  who  accompanied  him  said  that  this 
was  the  only  house  between  there  and  the  fort,  which 
they  could  not  reach  until  late  in  the  night,  and  he  de- 
clared it  was  unsafe  to  travel  after  dark.  "  Indians! "  he 
said,  significantly,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  submitted  at 
once. 

Their  arrival  created  quite  a  flutter  in  the  house;  vis- 
itors— especially  lady  visitors — were  rare.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  a  big,  rough,  good-natured  giant,  who  was 
awfully  abashed  by  Agnes's  beauty,  and  he  muttered 
something  about  wishing  his  "  pard  "  was  at  home.  His 
visitors  were  hardly  seated  before  he  exclaimed,  "  Here 
he  comes! "  and,  looking  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  rancher's  outstretched  hand,  they  beheld  a  horse- 
man approaching  at  an  easy  gallop.  As  the  rider  drew 
near,  Agnes  blushed  and  paled  by  turns,  for  she  recog- 
nized him  as  Edward  Chester. 

When  Chester  reached  the  house  and  entered,  he  was 
naturally  surprised  on  seeing  his  visitors.  For  a  moment 
a  flush  of  joy  overspread  his  handsome  face,  but  it  was 
replaced  by  a  bitter  smile  as  he  said: 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Miss  Lawrence," 
and,  turning  to  her  father,  shook  hands  with  him. 

Being  a  thorough  gentleman,  Chester  set  himself  to 
making  his  guests  comfortable  and  at  home,  and  in  doing 
this  he  was  compelled  to  talk  to  Agnes. 

Expressing  a  wish  to  see  something  connected  with 
their  method  of  taking  care  of  the  horses,  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  conducted  to  the  stable  by  Brant,  Chester's  partner. 
This  left  Chester  and  Agnes  alone.    Said  Chester : 

"  1  suppose  you've  had  a  pleasant  time  since-  ." 

He  paused ;  his  heart  was  still  too  sore  to  let  him  go 
further.  Agnes  understood,  however,  and  replied,  say- 
ing she  had  been  ill. 

Chester  looked  closely  at  her,  saw  she  was  thinner  and 
paler  than  of  yore,  and  softened. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  simply,  and  tears  stood  in 
Agnes's  eyes  when  he  spoke.  He  saw  them,  and  lost  his 
selt-control :  "Oh,  Agnes!  "he  cried.  "Why  cannot 
you  love  me?    Why  must  I  not  speak?  " 

His  companion's  face  became  rosy  at  this  outburst, 
and  she  murmured  something  softly,  but  he  could  hear 
the  words  "  You  can  speak ! "  In  a  moment  he  had  her 
in  his  arms  and — well,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  came  in  with 
Brant,  he  could  not  help  remarking  to  himself  that  Agnes 
was  looking  as  well,  if  not  better  than  ever. 

There  was  an  old  negro  in  the  house  who  did  the  cook- 
ing, and  served  as  waiter,  also,  on  this  occasion.  Supper 
being  ready,  the  party  entered  the  dining-room,  (?)  and 
here  Agnes  remarked  that  there  was  an  extra  plate  and 
knife  and  fork.  Chister  caught  her  looking  at  these  to- 
kens of  another  guest  or  resident,  and  explained : 

"  For  our  partner — one  of  the  best  fellows  in  exist- 
ence," and,  in  a  lower  tone,  heard  only  by  Agnes: 
"  Many  a  time  when  I  was  railing  against 'the  whole  female- 
world,  he  has  fought  for  your  sex,  although  his  heart  has 
been  broken  by  one  of  you." 

"Indeed!  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  whispered 
Agnes. 

"  Your  wish  is  gratified ! "  exclaimed  Chester :  "  Here 
he  comes!    By  Jove!  how  he  rides!" 

All  this  was  said  aloud,  everybody  looked  at  the  third 
person,  who  was  approaching  at  a  furious  gait.  Flinging 
himself  from  the  saddle,  the  man  dashed  into  the  house, 
but,  on  seeing  the  visitors,  staggered  back.  The  third 
person  was  John  Deering,  and  he  was  as  pale  as  death 
when  he  bowed  to  Agnes.  He  glanced  from  her  happy 
face  to  Chester's. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  he  said,  but  I  must  speak  to 
Ned." 

Surprised  at  Deering's  strange  actions,  Chester  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  adjoining  room.  There  was  a  rude 
kind  of  a  door  between  the  two  rooms,  which  Deering  at- 
tempted to,  and  thought  he  did,  shut.  It  was  left  just 
the  lease  bit  open,  however,  and  Agnes,  sitting  near  this 


door,  heard  every  word  of  what  followed ;  the  others 
heard  only  a  confused  murmur  of  voices. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  room  into  which  Chester 
had  followed  him,  Deering  said,  in  a  hoarse,  strained 
voice  : 

"Ned,  that  girl  in  there,  Agnes  Lawrence,  is  tin-  one 
you  love.  Does  she  return  your  love?  Where  did  you 
meet  her  before? " 

Chester  started  in  angry  surprise. 

"Quick!"  cried  Deering.  "Every  moment  is  pre- 
cious!   Did  you  meet  her  at  last  summer?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "  She  would  not  listen  to 
me  then ;  but  now  " 

A  happy  light  came  into  his  eyes. 

Deering  groaned.  . 

"As  I  thought!  Well,  Ned,  I  wish  you  joy.  She  is 
the  one  woman  in  this  world  who  could  have  made  me 
happy.  But  enough!  I  was  the  cause  of  your  refusal. 
She  was  engaged  to,  although  caring  nothing  for,  me.  I 
saw  this  on  my  return  plainly.  Later  on  the  engagement 
was  broken  off.  Then  I  came  out  here.  Now,  then,  in 
half  an  hour — may  be  less — the  Indians  will  be  here ;  they 
are  on  the  war-path.  You  needn't  alarm  her,  but  just 
explain  the  case  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  We  can't  hold  out 
long  against  them.  Fort  Lincoln  is  fifty  miles  due  east. 
You  take  her  and  her  father  and  start  at  once.  Dave 
andT  will  stay  here — he  can  go,  too,  if  he  wishes — but  in 
any  event,  you  start  at  once. 

Agnes  listened  to  this  with  many  changes  of  feeling. 
She  could  not  help  admiring  the  man  who  was  willing  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  hers.  Then  she  heard  Chester  ob- 
ject. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "you  take  her  to  the  fort.  I  am  the 
one  who  should  stay — if  there  is  any  necessity  for  staying. 
It  is  I  who  have  won  her." 

Agnes  grew  cold  with  fear.  What  if  Deering  should 
look  at  it  in  this  light?    But  no;  he  said,  sternly: 

"  That  is  enough.  You  go  with  her.  Somebody  must 
stay,  or  the  Indians  will  follow  and  murder  all.  If  Dave 
and  I  stay,  they  will  suppose  all  are  here  and — but  now 
you  send  in  Dave  and  explain  to  Mr.  Lawrence,"  and 
with  the  last  words,  Chester  was  pushed  into  the  other 
room. 

VI. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  ride  had  given  him  quite  an  appetite, 
and  he  was  gazing  hungrily  at  the  meal  set  before  him, 
when  Chester,  pale  but  composed,  entered  the  room,  and 
after  telling  Brant  that  he  was  wanted  by  Deering,  ex- 
plained the  state  of  affairs  in  a  few  (unnecessarily)  whis- 
pered words,  causing  the  listener  to  forget  his  hunger  and 
assent  to  an  immediate  start.  The  guide  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Lawrence  was  called  into  the  room  where 
Deering  and  Brant  were,  and  on  being  informed  of  what 
was  about  to  take  place,  declared  he,  too,  would  stay. 

"No,"  said  Deering,  firmly,  "you  will  not;  but  you 
must  pretend  to.  Start  immediately  after  them.  If  Ned 
thought  you  were  going,  too,  he  would  want  to  stay ;  but 
he  must  be  saved  as  well  as  her.  They  may  get  lost ;  he 
may  not  remember  the  way,  and  you  must  be  there  to 
bring  them  safely  to  the  fort.  Then  come  back  with  all 
the  help  you  can  get." 

"  It  will  be  too  late,"  objected  the  guide. 

"That  may  be,  but  you  must  go  with  them.  Suppose 
they  should  be  followed?    No,  no ;  you  will  have  to  go!  " 

Five  minutes  after,  the  three  who  were  leaving  bade 
Brant  and  Deering  good-bye,  for  the  last  time.  Knowing 
he  was  sacrificing  his  life  to  save  hers  and  her  lover's, 
Agnes's  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  he  took  her  hand,  and, 
bending  over  in  the  saddle,  she  kissed  him  on  the  mouth, 
and  then,  with  "  Oh,  how  brave  and  good  you  are!  "  she 
started  her  horse  after  the  other  two.  The  guide  waited 
five  minutes,  by  Deering's  orders,  and  then  started  after 
them,  leaving  the  two  partners  to  stay  and  die  like  heroes, 
one  for  the  woman  he  loved,  the  other  because  his  part- 
ner stayed. 

The  party  from  the  fort,  headed  by  Chester,  came  too 
late,  but  in  time  to  drive  off  the  vultures  from  their  noble 
prey.  All  around  the  house  the  red  devils  were  lying  by 
the  dozen.  The  broken-down  door  was  a  veritable  Ther- 
mopylae, the  Indians  lying  in  heaps  around  it. 

Inside  lay  John  Deering,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  a  bullet  through' his  left 
breast.  He  was  wounded  in  a  dozen  different  places, 
but  this  had  apparently  been  the  last  and  final  shot  that 
had  hit  him.  Just  behind  lay  Brant,  revolver  in  hand, 
and  covered  with  wounds. 

Chester  stooped  over  Deering,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
heart.  He  did  not  expect  it  in  the  least,  but  gave  vent 
to  a  shout  of  joy  on  detecting  just  the  faintest  pulsation. 
Forcing  the  teeth  apart,  he  gave  Deering  a  dose  of  brandy, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  poor  fellow's  eyelids  quivered 
and  opened.  Gazing  up  at  Chester  with  a  smile  of  tri- 
umph, he  whispered: 

"  I  died  for  her!" 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  with  the  same  smile  on 
his  lips,  died. 

They  buried  the  two  heroes  quietly,  and  returned  to 
the  fort,  where  Deering's  last  words  caused  tears  to  flow 
from  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved— and  Chester  could 
not  comfort  her. 

However,  love  and  sorrow  soon  part  company,  when 
love  is  present  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  live  man  and 
sorrow  represented  only  by  the  memory  of  a  dead  one, 
and  Agnes  quickly  became  joyous  and  happy  again  with 
the  man  she  loved  and  married  shortly  after.  She  has  a 
son  now  named  John,  who  looks  strangely  like  the  other 
John,  and  causes  her  to  think  often  of  the  one  who  died 

for  her  sake." — /.  Tlwmas 
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Intelligent  Americans,  who  are  also  patriotic,  are  quite 
fond  of  talking  of  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  this 
blessed  land  of  ours.  If,  however,  any  one  ventures  to 
ask  why  Smith,  who  was  born  in  the  gutter,  died  in  a 


mansion  more  costly  and  tasteful  than  a  palace;  or  wh\ 
Brown,  who  could  not  read  or  write  when  he  came  of  age, 
became  a  learned  and  eloquent  lawyer;  or  why  Jones, 
who  was  renrcd  in  the  backwoods  and  dressed  in  a 
tow  shirt,  with  no  trousers  to  s|>cak  of,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  refined  gentlemen  in  America — if  these 
questions  are  asked,  the  answers  are  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
fective. Smith,  his  admirer  will  explain,  handled  a  shovel 
on  a  railroad  track,  the  superintendent  of  which  somehow 
look  a  notion  to  him  and  gave  him  a  chance.  Brown 
happened  to  marry  a  woman  who  knew  something,  so  she 
taught  him.  Jones  went  East  on  foot  one  winter,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  do,  and  he  thought  he  might  as  well 
improve  the  chance  to  see  something  of  the  world,  and  he 
happened  to  get  hold  of  something  that  kept  him  from 
returning  to  his  old  home. 

The  truth  is  that  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones,  with  the 
thousands  of  other  members  of  our  successful  class,  made 
their  mark  by  the  exercise  of  self-reliance,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  American  type  of  character.  It  is  not  a  virtue 
of  which  the  United  Sta'tcs  has  a  monopoly,  nor  one  to 
which  our  people  have  tak>  n  more  kindly  than  any  other. 
It  was  forced  upon  us — or  upon  our  ancestors— in  spite  of 
many  indignant  and  despondent  protests.  It  is  the  result 
of  circumstances  that  originated  the  grim  and  homely  old 
saying  "  Root,  hog,  or  die."  Had  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
foreseen  how  remorselessly  it  was  to  be  imposed  u|>on 
them,  they  never  would  have  crossed  the  ocean,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Smith's  party  of  founders  of  old  Virginia  would 
have  continued  to  live  on  borrowed  money,  or  rot  in  jail, 
in  England,  had  they  imagined  how  absolutely  they  would 
be  compelled  to  live  by  their  own  personal  efforts. 

In  a  smaller  new  country,  the  activity  of  their  spirit  of 
self-reliance  might  have  subsided  after  a  generation  or  two, 
for  as  communities  grow  large,  and  men  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  instead  of  marchinu  alone,  the  necessity  for  un- 
usual demands  upon  self-reliance  diminishes.  But  the 
tendency  of  every  American  generation  has  been  to  push 
toward  the  wilderness,  and  repeat  the  experiences  of  its 
predecessors,  nearly  every  man  of  which  has  had  to  build 
his  own  house,  till  his  own  fields,  and  cook  his  own  food, 
make  his  own  clothes,  and  be  his  own  mechanic,  artisan, 
soldier,  policeman,  law-maker,  physician,  teacher  and 
priest.  There  always  have  been  thousands  of  places,  as 
still  there  are,  where  money  would  not  help  a  man  other- 
wise helpless — where  a  man  with  a  pocketful  of  gold  might 
starve,  or  freeze,  or  die,  unless  his  own  hands  and  wits 
could  supply  his  demands.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
seen  the  owner  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  of 
dozens  of  horses  and  cattle,  start  on  a  five-mile  trip  across 
a  prairie  at  dawn,  of  a  morning  when  the  thermometer 
was  below  zero,  to  get  a  few  live  coals,  in  a  pail  of  ashes, 
to  kindle  a  fire  to  warm  his  family  and  cook  the  breakfast. 
There  was  not  a  match  within  twenty  miles;  there  had 
not  been  one  in  the  house  in  a  year,  and  some  one  had 
forgotten,  the  night  before,  to  "cover"  the  fire-place  em- 
bers with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  kindle  the  morning 
fire.  That  man's  ancestors  had  come  to  New  England  in 
the  Mayflower;  the  next  generation  had  gone  with 
Hooker's  party  to  found  Hartford,  in  a  country  as  wild  as 
that  which  the  Pilgrims  found  on  Massachusetts  bay ; 
their  children  had  pushed  still  further  west,  and  so  had 
their  posterity.  So  each  succeeding  generation  intensified 
and  developed,  through  the  compulsion  of  its  surround- 
ings, the  quality  of  self-reliance  which  the  ordinal  stock 
manifested  when  it  withdrew  from  England's  Isle  and 
England's  Church. 

This  impulse  has  been  so  steadily  exercised,  that  it  has 
become  almost  an  instinct— it  has  been  "  petrified  in  brain 
structure,"  as  a  noted  scientist  says  of  the  leading  instincts 
of  certain  families  of  animals  that  have  traits  so  powerful 
as  to  seem  to  exceed  the  possibilities  of  nature.  Its  mani- 
festations are  not  confined  to  battles  with  rude  natural 
surroundings  and  with  the  direct  industry  of  brcadwinning. 
Families  who  possess  it  make  it  of  avail  in  any  and  every 
walk  of  life.  It  has  turned  apparently  waste  matter  into 
resources  of  profit;  it  has  made  us  the  undisputed  leader 
of  the  inventive  nations  of  the  earth  ;  it  has  devised  new 
schools  of  theology,  improved  methods  of  law  procedure, 
and  it  has  given  the  world  the  most  perfect  form  of  national 
government ;  it  has  called  into  existence  immense  armies, 
and  made  competent  and  willing  soldiers  of  men  unused 
to  war  and  hating  war;  it  has  evolved  from  nothing  a 
perfect  banking  system  ;  it  has  even  given  new  directions 
to  art  and  literature.  All  this  has  come  of  our  predomi- 
nating quality  of  self-reliance— the  feeling  that,  in  spite  of 
all  hindrance,  all  opposition,  all  lack  of  customary  means, 
what  ought  to  be  done  shall  be  done. 

Superficial  observers  sometimes  denominate  this  quality 
conceit,  which  it  no  more  resembles  than  night  resembles 
darkness.  The  men  who  most  successfully  exemplify  it 
arc  almost  uniformly  modest  and  diffident.  Our  greatest 
and  most  original  pioneers,  inventors,  soldiers,  theologians, 
jurists,  artists  and  authors  have  been  so  unassuming  as  to 
pass  formere  nobodies  until  they  had  astonished  the  world, 
and  even  when  their  works  testified  for  them,  their  honors 
have  at  first  been  grudgingly  granted.  They  do  not  in 
any  manner  resemble  the  stage  buffoon,  who  makes  "  the 
groundlings  laugh  "  by  antics  which  he  would  have  his 
hearers  believe  are  characteristic  of  the  West,  the  South, 
or  the  home  of  the  Yankee. 

Tendencies  which  have  become  instructive  gradually 
weaken  and  disappear  in  animal  species  of  which  the  en- 
vironment has  been  radically  changed. 

The  farm  horse,  whose  ancestors  have  been  farm  horses 
for  hundreds  of  generations,  docs  not  know,  like  the  wild 
horse,  how  to  foresee  a  storm  and  hide  from  it,  or  how  to 
find  water  when  he  is  turned  loose  on  a  desert  plain. 
Perhaps,  in  like  manner,  the  leading  trait  of  American 
character  may,  under  the  quieting  influence  of  great  com- 
munities and  subdivision  of  labor,  become  first  dormant, 
then  feeble,  and  finally  disappear.  But  if  it  goes  as 
slowly  as  it  came,  it  will  leave  us  with  the  means  and  ne- 
cessities of  life  so  nicely  balanced  that  its  absence  will 
not  be  greatly  missed,  and  its  place  will  undoubtedly  be 
taken  by  some  quality  more  necessary  in  the  conditions  to 
which  posterity  will  be  subject.—  John  Habberton,  in 
Current. 
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"  FREK  WATFR." 


Tlie  San  Franciscan  loves  San  Francisco,  but  it  would 
not  forget  the  individual  San  'Franciscan ;  it  would  be 
loyal  to  the  aggregate,  but  it  would  not  be  disloyal  to  the 
unit.  Tlit  San  Franciscan  has  a  profound  respect  for 
aggregated  wealth,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  a  most 
profound  respect,  added  to  a  keen  sympathy,  for  indus- 
trious poverty.  The  one  represents  stability,  the  other 
activity— two  equally  important  factors  in  a  prosperous 
community.  Tlie  San  Franciscan  would,  if  it  could, 
have  the  burdens  of  life  so  adjusted  that  they  should  rest 
as  lightly  upon  the  poor  as  upon  the  rich.  But  thisadjust- 
ment,  so  far  as  the  burdens  of  water  consumption  are 
concerned,  does  not  exist  in  San  Francisco.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  a  thousand  times,  and  need  not  be 
proven  again.  The  great  down-town  blocks,  filled  with 
their  princely  stores  of  merchandise,  assessed  and  valued 
at  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,  are  charged  for  the 
mere  driblet  of  water  they  actually  consume,  while  the 
humble  suburban  ratepayer,  in  his  retired  home,  with  its 
wash-stand  and  bath-tub,  and  narrow  lawn  to  be 
sprinkled  and  kept  green,  is  charged  twice  or  thrice  the 
amount  he  pays  for  the  bread  that  his  family  eats,  and 
twice  and  thrice  the  amount  paid  by  the  largest  block  in 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

That  tremendous  aggregation  of  intellect  and  conscience 
which  in  its  corporate  capacity  is  known  as  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  has  a  theory — a  pet  theory,  which  it  never  tires 
of  revamping,  and  which  is  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
wealthy  classes— for  still  further  increasing  the  inequality 
by  requiring  the  water  company  to  supply  the  hydrants 
and  the  parks  free.  When  we  remember  that  through 
those  hydrants,  and  through  them  alone,  the  magnificent 
blocks  and  palatial  residences  of  our  rich  citizens  and 
non-resident  owners  are  protected  from  conflagrations, 
which  would  have  long  since  swept  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth;  and,  when  we  remember  that  Golden  (late 
park,  through  which  our  leisure  class  take  their  morning 
ride  to  the  ocean,  is  almost  exclusively  for  their  en- 
joyment, the  wrong  and  injustice  that  has  for  years  been 
fastened  and  riveted  upon  the  poor  ratepayers  of  San 
Francisco  is  absolutely  damnable.  Rut  it  is  some  con- 
solation to  know  that  the  Bulletin,  as  an  exponent  of 
water  wisdom,  has  long  since  been  written  down — an 
ass.  The  Argonaut,  too,  has  recently  sought  to  make  it- 
self known  as  a  water  philosopher.  Rut  the  Argonaut 
has  long  since,  in  its  editorial  capacity,  been  written 
down — a  knave.  Hence  the  people  of  San  Francisco  no 
more  expect  wisdom  from  the  one  than  honesty  from  the 
other. 

The  honest-minded  people  of  this  city  have  asked  the 
Bulletin  a  thousand  times  why  the  city  ( i.  e.,  the  people  in 
their  aggregate  capacity)  should  enjoy  the  splendid  privi- 
lege of  free  water  more  than  the  ratepayers,  as  units  of 
the  community,  should  enjoy  cheap  water?  If  any  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  made,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
honesty,  is  it  not  made  in  favor  of  the  poor  ratepayer, 
the  local  ratepayer,  instead  of  the  aggregate  property 
owners,  resident  and  non-resident?  Why  should  those 
who  have  great  aggregations  of  property  to  protect  from 
conflagrations,  and  who  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  water 
that  flows  between  them  and  destruction,  be  so  carefully 
shielded  from  the  duty  of  contribution  ?  The  water  supplied 
to  the  people  through  the  hydrants,  and  to  the  public 
parks,  is  paid  for  by  taxation,  apportioned  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, resident  and  non-resident  alike;  but  the  burden 
would  be  borne  largely  by  the  wealthy  classes,  who  are 
not  only  able  but,  77ie  San  Franciscan  believes,  willing 
to  bear  it,  if  they  were  commanded  to  bear  it.  Rut  the 
Bulletin,  with  a  blind  demagogue  zeal  for  the  dear  tax- 
payers, throws  its  old,  weather-beaten,  threadbare  mantle 
about  them,  and  raises  its  falsetto  howl  of  "  Reform ! 
Reform !  Keep  down  the  tax  levy ! "  while  away  down  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  its  hollow  heart  it  chuckles  at  the 
truckling  fear  and  dismay  its  hypocritical  cries  create.  It 
has  fearful  words  of  warning  for  those  who  meddle  with 
the  taxpayers,  but  no  practical  word  of  advice  or  consola- 
tion for  the  ratepayers.   It  hurls  ponderous  epithets  at 


those'who  would  equalize  the  burdens  of  water  consump- 
tion by  placing  a  portion  of  those  burdens  upon  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  property-owners,  but  it  has  no 
remedy  to  propose  for  the  long-suffering  and  enslaved 
ratepayer,  whose  water  bill  is  too  sacred  to  intrust  to  the 
judicial  determination  of  the  courts,  and  too  urgent  to 
receive  the  official  attention  of  the  Sheriff. 

There  is,  indeed,  enough  nonsense  and  wickedness 
combined  in  these  annual  water  discussions  before  the 
Roard  of  Supervisors  to  excite  the  honest  indignation  of 
every  citizen.  The  nonsense  consists  in  the  annual  show- 
ings anfl  exhibits  made  by  the  water  company,  of  "the 
original  cost  of  their  various  works,"  non-itcmi/ed  sum- 
maries of  their  "  annual  expenses,"  a  specific  statement  of 
the  amount  of  their  "  bonded  indebtedness,"  and  a  general 
statement  of  their  "annual  income."  Upon  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  their  works,  and  not  upon  the  present  value, 
they  ask  the  privilege  of  charging  the  ratepayers  enough 
to  enable  them  to  declare  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent  on 
their  investment.  These  showings  may  be  correct,  so  far 
as  their  general  truthfulness  is  concerned,  but  they  are 
radically  unfair  and  unjust.  They  are  unsatisfactory  to 
the  ratepayer,  who  knows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult, the  great  ultimate  fact  is  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
bear  a  burden  which  should  be  borne  by  others. 

Rut  there  is  something  more  than  mere  nonsense  in 
these  annual  water-rate  adjustments.  There  is  wicked- 
ness; there  is  corruption.  There  are  secret  bargains  and 
understandings,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  human 
ingenuity  to  unearth.  As  to  who  is  the  corrupter  and  who 
the  corruptee — whether  the  water  company  or  the  super- 
visors—there is,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  room  for 
discussion.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth,  both  are  likewise 
guilty.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  great  California 
monopolies,  under  the  old  constitution  allowing  the 
granting  of  soecial  franchises  and  privileges,  for  the  cor- 
poration to  obtain  them  by  means  of  wholesale  bribery. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  lobbyists 
and  corrupt  legislators  to  join  hands  and  form  legislative 
rings,  go  through  the  formal  ceremony  of  introducing 
radical  reform  bills  striking  at  some  vital  interests  of  the 
corporations,  and  then  wait  for  the  alarmed  corporations 
to  come  forward  with  what  Huntington  denominates 
"solid  arguments"  to  kill  the  measure.  These  "cinch 
bills  "were  the  slimy  offspring  of  legislative  prostitution 
to  venal  lobby  ism.  They  were  never  intended  to  become 
laws,  unless  the  monopolies  should  absolutely  refuse  to 
"  come  down." 

The  gas  and  water  companies  of  this  city,  in  clinging  to 
their  ancient  prerogatives  and  privileges,  and  striving  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  old  rates,  have  unquestionably 
been  mighty  corrupting  influences  in  our  municipal  poli- 
tics. They  have  bought  boards  of  supervisors,  and  they 
have  in  turn  been  cinched  and  sold  by  boards  of  super- 
visors. For  years  and  years  after  it  was  the  declared  law 
of  the  land  that  their  rates  could  be  fixed  and  regulated 
by  law,  they  insolently  denied  the  right  of  the  Legislature 
to  regulate  them,  and  defied  the  law-makers.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  all  meekly  "  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee,  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning."  Mr.  Newlands,  the 
attorney  of  the  water  company,  in  the  zeal  of  his  ser- 
vility to  the  Roard  of  Supervisors,  a  year  ago  told  them 
that  his  company  no  longer  asserted  ownership  of  its 
works;  that  all  it  claimed  was  a  mere  license  to  collect 
what  the  community  might  see  fit  to  allow  it  to  charge, 
and  that  its  entire  property  was  merely  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community.  This  was  a  most  abject 
coming  down  from  former  pretensions,  but  Mr.  New- 
lands's  servility  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Like  Uriah 
Heep,  the  great  apostle  of  'umbleness,  the  water  com- 
pany is  more  dangerous  in  its  servility  than  it  was  jn  its 
insolence.  Then  they  boldly  stood  upon  their  rights. 
Now  they  come  to  us  with  elaborate  statements,  cunningly 
devised  accounts,  ambiguous  explanations,  by  means  of 
which  they  never  fail  to  bamboozle  a  goodly  number  of  the 
supervisors.  By  a  most  singular  coincidence,  they  always 
succeed  in  convincing  at  least  seven  of  them,  and  some- 
times, in  cases  of  extraordinary  importance,  they  get  nine ; 
the  result  of  which  is  that  instead  of  the  water  rates  being 
"  fixed,"  it  is  the  supervisors  themselves  that  get  "  fixed." 

Now,  what  hope  is  there  of  any  fair,  honorable  adjust- 
ment of  water  rates  under  such  circumstances?  Tin  San 
Franciscan  would  not  suggest  an  impracticable  remedy; 
but  there  is  a  remedy  which  the  ratepayers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  it  in  their  power  to  adopt,  and  which  there  is 
no  good  reason  on  earth  why  they  should  not  adopt,  and 
that  is,  to  condemn  the  property  of  the  water  company 
to  the  public  use ;  pay  the  present  owners  a  reasonable 
price  for  it ;  blot  it  out  of  existence,  as  a  corrupting  power ; 
remove  it,  as  a  source  of  temptation  to  future  Boards  of 
Supervisors ;  and  let  the  city  own  its  own  water-works,  as  1 


other  cities  do.  If  we  are  able  to  pay  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  eight  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on 
$15,000,000,  in  addition  to  their  $50,000  taxes  and  $250,- 
000  operating  expenses,  as  we  have  been  doing  for  years, 
we  are  certainly  able  to  buy  the  water-works  and  own 
them  ourselves. 

This  is  the  only  satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  of 
the  water  question .  Let  us  take  it  away  from  the  grasping 
corporation  that  owns  it,  and  own  it  ourselves.  Take  it 
away  from  those  who  corrupt  your  supervisors  (or  are  in 
turn  forced  to  bribe  the  supervisors  by  evil  combinations, 
if  you  please),  and  thus  remove  a  cause  of  municipal 
corruption.  If  the  poof  ratepayers  of  San  Francisco  will 
refuse  to  be  bullied  by  the  Bulletin  and  out-argued  by  the 
Argonaut,  they  have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  They 
are  in  the  majority.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to  say 
to  the  water  company,  "  Surrender  your  property  to  the 
city ;  we  command  that  there  shall  be  cheap  water,"  and 
there  will  be  cheap  water. 

The  only  argument  that  has  ever  been  made  against 
the  purchase  of  the  water-works  by  the  city  has  been  that 
"  there  will  be  a  job  in  it  for  somebody."  Is  it  possible 
that  we  have  become  so  degraded  in  our  own  estimation 
that  we  shrink  from  doing  a  sensible,  wise  and  feasible 
act,  because  somebody  might  profit  by  it?  Would  it  have 
been  a  valid  argument  against  declaring  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  that  there  would  naturally  arise 
corrupt  and  designing  army  contractors?  Such  arguments 
are  but  the  timid  utterances  of  weak  minds,  or  the  de- 
signing arguments  of  those  who  are  profiting  by  the  pres- 
ent system. 

The  same  argument  is  made  against  the  general  policy 
of  municipal  ownership  of  water-works — that  they  would 
be  a  corrupting  influence  in  our  municipal  politics,  afford- 
ing rich  spoils  for  the  army  of  spoilsmen  who  would  feast 
and  fatten  upon  the  taxpayers.  Rut  if  we  are* destined 
to  be  cheated  by  somebody,  is  it  not  better  that  we  should 
have  the  cheater  under  our  municipal  control  where  we  can 
punish  him,  than  to  be  cheated  by  those  over  whom  we 
have  no  control?  The  annual  operating  exj)enses  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Company  are  alleged  to  be  $250,000.  This 
includes  large  salaries  for  its  officers,  big  fees  for  its  attor- 
neys, and  whatever  sums  may  be  set  apart  for  "  legisla- 
tive ex[>enses."  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
$250,000  that  it  costs  the  Spring  Valley  Company  to  op- 
erate its  works  should  not  be  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  carry  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  city. 


A  DEMOCRATIC  LAY  SERMON. 

All  hail  to  Grover  Cleveland,  our  Reform  President! 
Peace  and  good  riddance  to  "Jim  Rlaine  of  Maine!" 
Acknowledging  with  due  and  considerate  candor  that  we 
voted  for  "Jim  and  John,"  and  labored  with  earnest 
zeal  for  their  election,  yet  we  now.  realize  that  there  was 
all  the  time  a  dark,  lurking,  half-developed  suspicion  in 
our  mind  that  the  head  of  our  ticket  was  not  in  good 
hands,  and  did  not  train  in  good  company.  To  be  per- 
fectly frank,  we  did  not  like  "  Pow "  Clayton  and  his 
crowd.  To  be  equally  frank,  we  do  like  Grover  Cleve- 
land, the  more  we  see  of  him.  We  like  his  bold,  manly, 
independent  way  of  selecting  his  associates;  we  like  the 
systematic  way  in  which  he  proposes  the  selection  of  his 
subordinates.  If  this  is  civil  service  reform,  we  welcome 
it. 

Then,  again,  Grover  Cleveland  is  President  of  the 
United  States.  After  the  manner  of  the  good  old  divines 
who  preached  to  our  forefathers  (the  simplicity  of  whose 
lives  we  are  called  upon  to  imitate),  we  will  divide  this 
discourse  into  heads.    We  may  say : 

One.    He  is  President. 

Two.    He  is  President  of  the  United  States. 

Three.    He  is  President  of  the  United  States. 

One.  He  is  President.  He  is  not  a  figure  head.  He 
has  not  called  into  his  Cabinet  the  old  "  war-horses  "of  the 
Democracy.  Rayard,  his  Secretary  of  State,  is  not  a  man 
of  aggressive  nature;  he  is  a  gentleman.  There  is  a  rare 
triplet  of  endowments  only  occasionally  found  centered 
in  one  man — brains,  egotism  and  physique— which  fits  the 
ixjssessor  for  the  rostrum,  and  enables  him  to  control  great 
bodies  of  men.  Rayard  is  not  known  and  recognized  as  a 
man  of  strong  character.  Rut  "strong  characters"  are 
not  always  lovely  characters,  and'  are  very  apt  to  be  bad 
advisers.  The  "  war-horses  "  are  all  "  strong  characters." 
They  are  seldom  possessed  of  sound  judgment,  well-bal- 
anced, fully  rounded  intellects.  Mr.  Rayard  is  not  a 
"strong  character,"  but  he  is  something  better:  he  is  a 
scholarly  gentleman.  There  are  no  old  political  "  war- 
horses  "  in  the  Cabinet.  The  President's  ministerial  ap- 
ixjintmcnts,  too,  are  equally  surprising  and  gratifying,  with 
one  exception.    The  universal  question  is,  "Who  is 
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Phelps?"  He  is  said  to  be  a  "railroad  lawyer,"  what- 
ever that  is.  We  are  glad  to  know  he  is  not  a  "  cow  law- 
yer "or  a  "horse  lawyer."  The  civil  service  reformers 
will  be  rejoiced  to  see  so  marked  a  recognition  of  their 
great  apostle  as  the  appointment  of  Pendleton  to  a  first- 
class  mission,  though  they  would  have  doubtless  been  far 
better  pleased  to  have  seen  him  selected  as  Minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James  as  the  best  known  of  all  the  gentle- 
men selected. 

Two.  He  is  President  of  the  United  States.  Never, 
since  the  war  until  now,  can  the  states  of  the  Union  be 
said  to  have  been  united.  We  have  been  distinctively 
two  sections— the  North  and  the  South.  Our  Republi- 
can Presidents  have  (unjustly,  of  course)  been  feared  and 
distrusted  by  the  South.  Their  advisors  have  been 
mainly  from  the  North;  and  we  never  have,  with  all  our 
pretensions,  fully  trusted  the  South.  Now  we  have  a 
President  from  the  North,  whose  loyalty  is  unquestioned 
by  the  North,  for  whom  the  South— the  "  solid  South  "— 
,cast  their  unanimous  vote.  The  states  of  the  Union  are, 
therefore,  to-day  in  deed  and  in  truth  United  States. 

Three.  He  is  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Democratic  party  has  always  combatted  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  nation.  The  pernicious  doctrine  of  state's 
rights  has  indeed  been  the  bane  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  the  rock  upon  which  our  ship  of  state  was 
well  nigh  stranded.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
theory,  a  belief,  a  question  of  interpretation ;  and  yet  it 
unquestionably  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Democracy  and  Republicanism.  It  has  been  over- 
thrown and  defeated  in  battle,  but  it  is  still  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Democrat.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  local 
disturbing  cause  now  to  keep  it  alive. 


BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES  IN  GOVERNMENT. 


Matthew  Arnold  lately  said  of  us  that  our  government 
fits  us  more  comfortably,  and  gives  rise  to  less  incon- 
venience and  discomfort,  than  that  of  any  other  people. 
This  is  because  it  is  based  upon  sound  business  principles. 
In  the  minds  of  its  founders  were  no  superstitions  with 
respect  to  the  "  divine  right "  of  rulers,  no  moss-grown 
traditions  of  feudalism. 

When  Romulus  built  his  famous  wall  around  the  little 
village  on  the  Tiber,  twelve  vultures  passed  over  his  head, 
prognosticating,  it  was  thought,  twelve  centuries  of  exist- 
ence for  the  empire  which  he  was  founding.  So,  long 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  thus  foretold — before  the 
last  beat  of  the  last  vulture's  wing — dwellers  in  the  Eternal 
City,  with  hearts  full  of  awe  and  dread,  awaited  the  end 
so  visibly  near  at  hand.  But  when  the  founders  of 
American  institutions  were  engaged  upon  their  task,  no 
fateful  vultures  winged  their  way  above  their  heads;  no 
visible  signs  appeared,  to  indicate  the  appointed  length 
of  time  for  the  endurance  of  their  handiwork.  But 
thoughtful  men  then,  as  always  since,  could  see  that  the 
superstructure  rests  upon  the  firmest  foundation.  The 
principles  of  our  system  of  federal  government  are  those 
of  nature,  consisting  of  a  beautifully  conceived  arrange- 
ment of  checks  and  counterpoises — senate,  representa- 
tives and  executives.  In  nature  it  is  sun,  planets,  and 
asteroids.  The  results  are  smoothness  of  working  and 
steadiness  of  progression.  The  same  system  is  applied  to 
local  government — legislatures  of  the  same  method  of 
constitution,  general  and  municipal — all  the  product  of 
a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  history; 
all  the  outcome  of  the  conviction  that  no  one  human  be- 
ing or  class  of  persons  can  be  intrusted  with  the  exer- 
cise of  supreme  power;  all  must  be  checked,  counter- 
poised and  balanced. 

Great  Britain  is  suffering  from  the  lack  of  this  system 
to-day.  It  seems  strange  that  so  practical  a  people  as 
the  English  have  not  ere  this  discovered  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  one  parliamentary  body  to  legislate  for  the 
.varied  and  multiform  interests  of  an  empire.  Give  Ire- 
land, Wales  and  Scotland  local  legislatures,  and  the 
problem  is  solved.  It  is  simply  the  adoption  of  business 
methods  to  the  processes  of  government.  The  experi- 
ment, wherever  tried,  has  succeeded. 

After  twenty-four  years'  grasp  of  the  reins  of  power,  a 
party  which  had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  republic  by 
its  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  its  reestablishment  of  pub- 
lic credit,  has  gone  out  of  power  without  a  hitch  or  a 
jar,  because  the  people  felt  that  too  long  a  lease  of  power 
might  prove  dangerous;  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
best  results  will  ensue.  No  barricades  are  erected,  nor 
pronunciamentoes  issued;  no  new  constitutions  arc  pro- 
claimed, and  there  are  no  attempts  at  a  coup  d'etat  or  a 
revolution. 

It  is  profitable  to  ponder  on  these  things.  One  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  can  be  named  is  the  enjoyment  of 
the  good  that  we  possess,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
wise  governmental  methods  is  conducive  to  a  further  ap- 
proximation to  perfection.  With  the  application  of 
sound  business  principles  to  the  public  service  another 
great  step  will  be  taken  in  the  path  of  political  wisdom, 
and  the  signs  upon  the  horizon  seem  to  point  in  that  di- 
rection. C. 


AMERICAN  FICTION. 


BY  J.  D.  STEBLL. 


It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  American  novels  and 
plays  are  decidedly  inferior  to  English,  as  a  rule.  We 
have  produced  poets  whom  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
compare  with  the  great  singers  of  England,  but  the  com- 
ing American  novelist  and  playwright  fail  to  appear. 
Novels  and  plays  of  English  workmanship,  even  when  not 
of  the  highest  order,  have  better  constructed  plots,  more 
original  and  striking  characters,  and  a  brighter  and  crisper 
dialogue,  than  is  usual  in  American  works  of  the  same 
class. 

The  past  generation  produced  at  least  one  original  novel- 
ist, Cooper;  that  most  charming  of  essayists  and  story- 
tellers, Washington  Irving;  and  the  prince  of  romancers, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Later  writers  have,  however, 
failed  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  our  early  literature.  We 
have  no  Dickens,  no  Thackeray,  no  George  Eliot;  we 
have  not  even  a  Trollope,  a  Collins,  or  a  Reade. 

Our  highest  school  of  fiction,  represented  by  W.  D. 
Howells  and  Henry  James,  Jr.,  lacks  truth.  Howells's 
characters  want  flesh  and  blood,  and  James's  style  is  too 
stilted.  No  one  ever  heard  even  the  most  cultured  peo- 
ple converse  with  the  rounded  periods  and  affected 
nicety  of  speech  which  he  attributes  to  his  characters. 
With  all  their  elaboration,  too,  both  these  writers  fail  to 
give  their  works  the  roundness  and  completeness  of  true 
art.  Their  characters  have  always  a  mistiness  which 
makes  us  doubt, not  that  there  may  not  have  been  people 
like  them,  but  that  they  themselves  ever  had  an  actual 
existence.  We  never  feel  this  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
creations  of  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot.  In  spite  of 
his  exaggeration,  we  do  not  feel  it  with  regard  to  those  of 
Dickens;  we  only  know  that  he  has  used  the  license  of 
the  caricaturist,  and' has  drawn  his  portraits  with  a  free 
hand,  but  feel  sure  that  the  originals  are  real,  living 
human  beings.  A  contrast  to  this  in  an  American  writer 
is  shown  in  the  works  of  the  late  J.  G.  Holland,  who,  in 
his  efforts  to  delineate  eccentric  characters,  only  succeded 
in  creating  puppets  who  went  through  their  gyrations  with 
painful  stiffness,  with  all  the  strings  and  wires  in  full 
view. 

In  satirical  writing  we  have  had  nothing  of  consequence 
since  George  William  Curtis's  Potiphar  Papers,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  lay  in  the  style  rpther  than  the  matter. 
That  such  very  weak  writing  of  this  kind  as  was  found  in 
The  Bread  Winners  should  have  been  considered  good 
enough  to  make  the  book  a  popular  success,  shows  what 
a  lamentable  lack  of  cleverness  in  this  field  there  is  in 
our  literature.  True  satire  does  not  consist  in  pitting  one 
class  against  another,  but  in  showing  up  shams,  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  To  be  effective,  it  must  be  universal 
in  its  application.  There  is  an  excellent  field  for  this  kind 
of  satire  in  our  country  at  the  present  time,,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  writer  may  arise  capable  of  giving  us  an 
American  "  Book  of  Snobs." 

Among  the  other  best-kown  writers  of  American  fic- 
tion Bret  Harte  and  Mrs.  Burnett  have  shown  remarkable 
power  in  the  portrayal  of  character ;  but  they  both  lack 
constructive  skill,  and  all  their  more  ambitious  works  are 
very  unsatisfactory  as  novels.  Mark  Twain  in  his  later 
works  has  exhibited  a  power  which  has  surprised  his 
friends.  In  all  his  books  since  The  Gilded  A^e  he  has 
made  an  effort  to  paint  the  finer  shades  of  character,  and 
has  often  succeeded  beyond  the  most  extravagant  expecta- 
tions. He  has  produced  at  least  one  well  constructed 
narrative  in  Prince  and  Pauper,  which  in  its  interest  as  a 
story  was  a  great  advance  on  The  Gilded  Ay.  The  other 
books  he  has  given  to  the  public  within  the  past  few  years, 
particularly  Tom  Sawyer  and  his  last  work,  Huckleberry 
Finn,  also  show  in  parts  a  broadness  of  treatment,  a  per- 
ception of  the  fin^r  shades  of  character,  and  a  power  of 
conveying  with  accuracy  peculiarities  of  manners  and 
dialect,  which  would  induce  the  belief  that,  if  he  could 
cease  striving  to  be  a  humorist  merely,  he  might  give  us 
something  really  great  in  the  way  of  a  novel.  The  prom- 
ise of  this  in  his  works  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
shows  in  the  particulars  mentioned  any  great  superiority 
over  other  clever  authors,  but  that,  having  always  written 
for  the  whole  American  people  instead  of  representing  a 
section  or  a  clique,  his  books  have  none  of  the  provincial 
characteristics  so  noticeable  in  the  writings  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Dr.  Marion  ^raw" 
ford,  and  others  have  written  clever  stories,  but  none  of/ 
them  have  produced  a  work  which  can  in  any  respect  W 
considered  a  great  novel.  The  novels  of  Judge  Tour^cc 
have  no  claim  to  special  attention  apart  from  the  fact 
that  he  took  up  a  new  field  in  the  consideration  of  the 
negro  problem— a  hobby  which,  by  the  way,  he  has 
ridden  to  death.  His  books  have  no  remarkable  literary 
merit,  nor  does  he  show  any  special  skill  in  character 
painting.  Their  success  has  no  other  ground  than  that  he 
has  been  able  to  throw  a  little  light,  though  it  was  only 
from  a  tallow  dip,  on  a  dark  subject  (no  pun  intended). 

Of  all  our  younger  novelists  none  have  shown  the  high 
qualities  observable  in  George  W.  Cable;  but  his  books 
have  too  distinctive  a  local  flavor  to  allow  of  the  hope 
that  he  could  be  successful  in  any  larger  field  than  the 
one  he  has  chosen— that  of  delineating  the  peculiar  traits 
of  character  of  the  Creoles  of  New  Orleans.    He  has  done 


for  this  people  very  much  what  Bret  Harte  did  for  t 
California  miners— given  them  a  distinctive,  yet  at  the 
same  time  a  general,  human  interest.  He  shows,  how- 
ever, a  much  higher  power  of  sustained  narrative  than  is 
found  in  Bret  Harte.  Such  work  is,  of  course,  of  the 
highest  value  in  its  way,  but  it  has  altogether  too  much 
of  a  provincial  character  to  have  a  place  in  the  highest 
class  of  art. 

Speaking  of  provincialism  is  a  reminder  that  this  is  just 
what  seems  to  be  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
writers  of  fiction  on  this  coast  at  present.  The  conductor 
of  a  well-known  literary  journal  said  to  a  young  writer 
recently  from  the  East,  a  few  days  since:  "If  you  can 
write  stories  with  a  Pacific  coast  flavor,  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted; we  will  use  no  others."  This  is  all  wrong;  it 
ought  not  to  matter  to  an  editor  whether  an  author  lays 
his  scene  in  San  Francisco  or  Timbuctoo,  if  he  is  able  to 
write  a  story  which  has  a  vital  human  interest.  Local 
color  is,  at  the  best,  only  a  background  to  the  picture  of 
life  which  a  work  of  fiction  presents.  To  give  it  too  great 
prominence  is  as  though  a  painter  were  to  exhaust  his  art 
on  his  perspective,  to  the  neglect  of  the  main  features  of 
his  subject.  We  all  know  that  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
creative  genius  of  all  time,  was  particularly  careless  with 
regard  to  the  minor  details  of  the  accessories  of  his  sub- 
lime representations  of  human  life  and  passion.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  he  lays  his  scene  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
on  Scottish  heath,  or  whether  he  creates  an  imaginary 
fairy-land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea;  it  is  enouuh  that  in  his 
characters  he  shows  us  real  human  beings,  who  strive  and 
think,  and  love  and  suffer,  before  our  eyes.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  excessive  striving  after  local  coloring 
among  young  writers  here  is  that  it  has  led  to  an  almost 
universal  imitation  of  Bret  Harte — an  imitation  which 
frequently  degenerates  into  the  mere  aping  of  tricks  of 
style  and  mannerisms  of  dialogue. 

It  is  natural  that  young  writers,  in  their  attempt  to 
write  California  stories,  should  generally  choose  similar 
scenes  and  incidents  to  those  depicted  by  a  writer  who 
has  won  a  world-w  ide  fame ;  and  it  is  their  misfortun 
that  in  their  efforts  to  reproduce  his  effects  they  are  a 
to  copy  the  faults  rather  than  the  beauties  of  his  wf 
Bret  Harte,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  peculiaritify 
the  California  pioneers,  and  possessing  a  perfect  n  his 
of  the  art  of  story-telling,  was  able  to  givemour 
delineat  ions  of  life  in  mining  camps,  whateveajj-  of 
his  imagination  may  have  thrown  around  its  genius 
reality.     This,  with   the  distinctive  charrrlt  to  glve 
lent  to  the  scenes  he  described,  will  be  suff  'pne  fic]d 
his  tales  of  early  frontier  life  a  lasting  fa^ems  to  have 
was,  however,  never  a  wide  one,  and  've  added  any- 
exhausted  it,  as  none  of  his  later  work^  0f  [he  scenes 
thing  new  to  the  admirable  living  P'c'st0ries  and  cer- 
of  that  stirring  period  found  in  his  ^Deen  able  to  un- 
tainly  none  of  his  imitators  have  h(-  nc  nas  traversed, 
earth  any  buried  treasures  in  the  jsappliesalsoinagen- 

What  1  have  said  of  American  irpraved  taste  on  the  part 
eral  way  to  our  dramas.  Itisnn  patronize  English  and 
of  our  people  which  makes  k,erican  The  doubtful 
French  plays  rather  thar;ntiment  of  French  society 
morahty  and  high  seasone^  thdr  pecuiiar  attractive- 
dramas  are  not  what  givm  because  the  men  who  wrote 
ness.  People  go  to  seeew  hQW  tQ  combine  SCenes,  char- 
them  were :  artists,  and  "  duce  the  best  possible 

acters  and  incident.  ^  ^  a  dialoRue  which  is 
effect,  and  to  suit  rUling.    The  public  prefers 

always  fresh  crr^  ^  ^  thc  Sunday-school 
them  to  wn«  h     are  more  interesting,  and 

dramas,  simpl;  hc       ,0  be  amused  or  thrilled,  not  to 
people  go  to  '.  'jructe(j 

tewSha,!S»ttltiform  national  life  abounding  with  excit- 
:no rllrJthtS,  and  tending  always  to  thc  development  of 
' "kri ,  ■  aes  of  character,  we  ought  to  have  a  distinctive  and 
JE3  school  of  writers,  both  in  the  field  of  the  drama 
!~?2at  of  novel  writing.     That  we  have  not  such  must 
i "  uc  to  thc  writers  themselves,  not  to  their  surround- 
ed   Perhaps  the  American  vice  of  hurry  is  largely 
-  countable  for  the  defects  of  our  current  fiction.  Our 
"dter  thinks  he  has  a  good  idea  for  a  play  or  a  story  and 
ddes  not  wait  to  perfect  his  plot  or  polish  his  dialogue 
fore  giving  it  to  thc  world.    Another  reason  may  be 
„und  in  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  that  an  American  writer 
twilling  to  devote  himself  to  any  one  branch  of  literary 
'art  exclusively.    He  usually  tries  to  be  editor,  novelist, 
poet  and  essayist  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  probably 
for  this  reason  is  unable  to  do  as  good  work  in  any  of 
these  as  hc  could  had  his  energies  been  less  widely  dif- 
fused.   There  arc  many  writers,  both  in  England  and 
Fiance,  who  make  the  writing  of  novels  or  plays  a  trade, 
regarding  whatever  other  work  they  may  do  as  secondary 
to  that  which  they  have  chosen  as  a  life  pursuit.  Among 
thc  highest  examples  of  these  were  Anthony  Trollope 
and  Charles  Rcade-neither  of  whom  could  lay  claim  to 
Kcnius,  but  who  had  both  mastered  the  art  of  novel  writ- 
ing and  attained  such  facility  in  it  that  they  were  able  to 
hrow  off  with  inconceivable  rapidity  stories  which  were 
always  interesting  and  well  constructed,  no  matter  with 
wbaYhMte  they  were  written.   There  are  many  others 
Ess  hi?hW  gifted,  who  are  able  to  do  this  with  more  or 
est  success    Until  our  writers  learn  to  show  some  such 
devotion  to  the  mastery  of  the  technical  details  of  their 
art  we  must  probably  continue  to  look  across  the  water 
forour  most  readable  novels,  as  well  as  our  best  plays. 


fO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RAMBLES  AMOXG  ROOKS. 


Short  Stories  by  California  Authors  is  a  collection  of 
pen-pictures  of  Pacific  coast  life.  The  first  of  the 
series  (a  "  Portrait  of  a  California  Girl,"  by  Ella  Sterling 
Cummins)  is  one  of  those  strange  creations  which  the 
author  seems  to  delight  in,  and  combines  a  picture  of 
pioneer  life  with  an  undercurrent  of  religious  sentiment, 
which  is  in  itself  a  queer  mixture  of  mythology  and 
orthodoxy.  "  Lorena,"  the  heroine,  is  as  true  and  bright 
a  character  as  was  ever  produced  by  the  peculiar  in- 
fluences of  a  wild,  uncivilized  life.  There  is  none  of  the 
abnormal  about  "  Lorena  ";  neither  has  she  the  unpleas- 
ant hoydenish  characteristics  with  w  hich  California  girls 
of  fiction  are  usually  endowed. 

"Quartz,"  by  J.  W.  Gaily,  is  in  another  vein.  It 
smacks  strongly  of  camp  life  in  mining  days,  but  the  pe- 
culiar dialogue  and  rough  sayings  of  the  characters  are 
the  best  features  of  the  story.  It  is  rather  hard  to  see  the 
connection  between  the  first  and  second  chapters,  and  to 
determine  what  the  first  was  intended  to  convey.  It  has 
no  bearing  on  the  plot,  and  is  treated  in  a  different  style 
from  the  remaining  chapters,  which  proceed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  first  person.  The  two  principal  char- 
acters, Crowder  and  Daniel  Calvert,  are  well  drawn, 
especially  the  latter,  and  his  many  wanderings  are  very 
characteristic  of  his  prototype  in  real  life.  The  wild, 
rambling  disposition  of  prospectors  is  graphically  por- 
trayed, while  the  sad  sequel  is  not  overdrawn.  The  con- 
struction of  the  story  is,  however,  rather  crude. 

"  Mea  Culpa,"  by  W.  S.  Green,  is  a  story  full  of  power, 
and  strongly  dramatic  in  feeling  and  situation.  It  would 
make  a  pretty  play,  and  shows  its  author  possesses  the 
originality  necessary  to  construct  a  good  plot,  together 
with  a  refined  style  of  diction.  The  plot  of  "  Mea  Culpa  " 
is  intricate,  and  in  some  respects  reminds  one  of  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  while  there  is  a  religious  sentiment  that 
|dicate  Catholic  proclivities  in  the  author.  The  finale  is 
ler  long-drawn,  but  that  seems  necessary  to  unravel 
}pparent  mystery,  and  the  misconception  of  all  parties. 

Culpa  "  is  the  gem  of  the  collection. 
t0i\story  of  "  Liz,"  a  mountain  waif,  is  admirably 
sacf\Mary  Willis  Glasscock.    It  is  one  of  those 
casion\  °^  misfortune  and  suffering  which  are  oc- 
istence\2ncountcrco->  ano-  makes  one  doubt  the  ex 


but 


jstice.     Liz  was  a  strong-hearted  woman, 


world  usu\  mrgiving  than  her  sisters  in  the  woman 
less  lover  si?re-  Her  drunken  father  dies,  her  worth- 
to  serve  out  h\  some  money,  and  after  allowing  her 
in  a  quarrel  \>tence  'n  jail,  comes  back  and  is  shot 
guilt,  and  dies  in?  ne  sends  f°r  Liz  an(^  confesses  his 

"Miranda  Hi\arms- 
weak  attempt  at  \  ')y  ^'mam  Atwell  Cheney,  is  a 
nothing  to  recomme\  'rhe  story  is  Pointless>  and  has 
while  the  characters  V>  the  way  of  clever  conversation, 
in  favor  of  the  story  is  flH'ly  stupid.    The  only  point 

The  Marquis  of  A-uXv,U>'-  „  u  Ar  „      „  - 
story  of  Mexican  life,  inv\  byuH-  B'  McJ  ,,well>  ls  a 
requires  two  persons  as  witltf  the  P°lnt  °f  hf  ^ 
dence  is  considered  by  a  jud?  t0  *  cnme'  wh°SC  CV1" 
jury  in  Mexico.    An  ingenious  ,x  .  . 

murder  eleven  persons,'  and  to  oV nablesthe  Marflllls  to 
care  to  always  tell  it  to  one  persork 

shows  the  touch  and  finish  of  profeXT:1e\  t  I 
as  might  be  expected  from  Mr  McrV,  reatment'  ?uth 

"  A  Sensation  in  the  Orange  GrovesV'  „„„  r  T™ 

man,  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Tiburr^ 

noted  bandit,  including  an  account 


.  . Vasquez,  the 
ecution.   A  large  portion  of  "the  -AaPture' tnal 


the  famous  robber's  own  lips,  as  he  lay  wo&  J 
at  Los  Angeles.    The  statements  are  autheS!  £ 
1  ruman  was  one  of  the  capturing  party,  and  h^lent 
intemews  with  Vasquez  during  his  imprisonment^ 

Nathan,  the  Jew,"  by  Harr  Wagner,  is  a  story  v  Snn 
Francisco,  the  scenes  being  hid  on  Pacific  streetW 
fllustrating  the  peculiar  prejudice  felt  by  le 
lathers  against  their  children  marrying  Christians" 
curse  pronounced  against  the  granddaughter,  and  <L 
brand  she  wore,  bear  evidence  of  the  superstition  which 
most  Polish  Jews  feel  concerning  curses.  The  story  i;  1 
sad  one,  a  though  the  lovers  are  made  happy  fe  each 
other ;  still,  one  s  sympathy  is  with  "  Ivern,"  and  a  fed. 
ing  akin  to  resentment  is  aroused  against  Paul  for  hi; 
worldly  selfishness.  The  author  claims  the  story  to  be 
true,  and  the  characters  are  true  enough  to  life  to  war- 
rant the  claim. 

The  collection  is  published  by  the  GolJen  Era 
fishing  Company.    Price  25  cents. 


Pub- 


Pyj°  ,//a?c""'-  hy  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  is  a 
wonderfully  rhythmic  prose  description  of  the  "  Fair  rain- 
bow isles.  '  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stoddard  did  the  Isl- 
ands thoroughly,  and  his  account  of  them  is  full  of  interest 
especially  to  those  contemplating  a  visit  to  Honolulu.' 
I  be  little  book  is  neatly  gotten  up,  and  has  a  handsome 
colored  cover,  together  with  copious  illustrations,  and  a 
map,  executed  by  the  Schmidt  Label  and  Lithograph 
Company,  San  Francisco.  It  is  published  by  the  Passen- 
ger Department  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company. 

Cynicism  ,»by  C.  F.  Gillingham,  M.  D.,  of  Los  Angeles, 


is  a  symposium  on  aristocracy  and  wealth,  popular  gov- 
ernment, religion,  newspapers,  and  social  life,  by  a  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  a  sanitarium  for 
rest  and  recreation.  The  party  is  composed  of  English 
and  Americans,  and  the  suggestions  made  for  the  correc- 
tion of  existing  evils  in  the  various  themes  discussed  are 
characteristic  of  each  nationality.  The  moral  of  the  book 
is  finely  brought  out  by  the  lady  who  favors  popular  en- 
lightenment and  a  general  "  leveling  up  "  of  all  branches 
of  society.    Published  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  iv.  Co. 


John  Halsey,  the  Anti- Monopolist,  by  Constant  Reed, 
is  a  travesty  on  the  action  of  the  stockholders  in  the 
famous  Pig  Bonanza  mining  suit,  together  with  a  revival 
of  the  Mackay-Boardman  scandal,  and  a  general  tirade 
against  corporations  and  the  wealthy  classes.  To  call  it 
a  novel  is  a  misnomer,  as  there  is  little  or  no  romance  in 
it,  and  the  principal  characters  are  men.  Published  by 
George  F.  Neal  &  Co.,  415  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Price  25  cents. 


Freedom's  Factor,  Hail!  an  American  ode  to  dyna- 
mite, published  by  the  United  Irishman,  12  Chambers 
street,  New  York,  is  all  that  could  be  expected  on  such  a 
subject.  It  is  full  of  rant,  and  that  senseless  inveighing 
against  government  and  society  which  is  accepted  as  a 
creed  by  all  good  dynamiters. 


LITERARY  PERSONALS. 
Fanny  Keats,  the  poet's  sister,  is  living  in  Madrid  as 
Senora  Llanos. 

Richard  Grant  White,  though  still  very  feeble,  is  re- 
ported out  of  danger. 

Miss  Louise  Prentice  is  at  Poland  Corner,  writing  her 
new  story  for  the  Illustrated  Monthly. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  to  deliver  five  lectures  be- 
fore the  Drawing-room  Club  (the  youngest  of  the  New 
York  literary  clubs),  during  the  present  month. 

Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  well  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer,  will  be  married  the  last  of  this  month  to  Mr. 
Gordon  H.  Burnham,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  lawyer 
of  New  York  City. 

S.  S.  Conant,  the  missing  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  is 
said  to  have  been  heard  from  at  last.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  he  left  Jersey  City  February  25th,  and 
bought  a  ticket  for  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  arrived 
in  that  city  the  following  morning,  and  engaged  rooms  at 
the  St.  James  Hotel.  From  there  he  started  for  the  sub- 
urban village  of  Edgewood,  about  eight  miles  distant.  It 
is  further  stated  that  he  started  for  San  Francisco  a  few- 
days  ago. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  historical  events  in  connec- 
tion with  the  game  of  tennis  happened  when  Henry  V 
was  meditating  war  against  Fiance.  The  Dauphin,  think- 
ing King  Henry  to  be  given  still  to  such  plays  and  light 
follies  as  he  indulged  in  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  him 
some  tennis  balls,  to  imply  that  he  had  more  skill  in  ten- 
nis than  in  war.  On  the  foundation  of  this  incident 
Shakespeare  constructed  the  fine  scene  in  his  play  of 
JL  nry  V. 

A  capital  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  egotism  is 
afforded  by  the  computation  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  the 
number  of  words  in  the  inaugural  addresses,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Ies.  Harrison's  inaugural  had  8,578  words  and  38 
Ies;  Lincoln's  first  address,  3,58s,  and  43  Ies— the  highest 
number;  his  second,  538  words,  and  1  I.  Jackson  re- 
ferred to  himself  but  17  times  the  first,  and  6  the  second 
time;  Washington,  whose  first  inaugural  had  1,300  words, 
used  I  20  time-; ;  Cleveland  used  1 ,688  words  and  5  Ies. 
Van  Buren,  Monroe,  Pierce,  and  Grant  did  not  stint  ref- 
erence to  themseWes. 

Mr.  Toole,  the  famous  London  comedian,  boasts  the 
wearing  of  a  historical  pair  of  trousers  when  he  plays 
"The  Artful  Dodger,"  in  Oliver  Twist.  They  were  given 
him  thirty  years  ago  by  Robert  Wyndam,  and  the  latter 
got  them  from  William  Murray,  who  wore  them  in  the 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  a  drama  in  which  he  several  times 
played  before  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  Toole,  by  the  way,  is 
terrjbly  pestered  by  autograph  hunters,  and  one  day  he 
determined  to  stop  humoring  them ;  so,  selecting  one  of 
whom  to  make  an  example,  he  wrote  to  him,  sternly : 
"  Sir,  I  never  give  my  autograph  to  any  one,"  and  then 
signed  it  in  full,  "J.  L.  Toole." 

Colonel  George  W.  Williams,  the  colored  lawyer  and 
historian,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  made  his  home 
in  Boston,  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Minister  to 
Hayti,  last  week.  Colonel  Williams  is  a  thorough  poli- 
tician, keen,  sharp  and  astute.  He  is  well  educated,  a 
forcible  writer  and  able  speaker.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  a  preacher  at  one 
time.  Subsequently  he  studied  law,  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state.  Three 
years  ago  he  published  a  History  of  the  Colored  Race  in 
America,  in  two  large  volumes,  which  showed  remarkable 
research  and  genuine  capacity  for  historical  writing.  He 
has  now  an  important  work  in  hand,  -which  will  probably 
be  brought  out  the  coming  season. 

T.  S.  Arthur,  the  well-kown  writer  and  publisher,  died 


at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  12th  instant,  aged 
seventy-six.  Mr.  Arthur  was  actively  engaged  in  literary 
work  and  editing  Arthur's  Home  Magazine  until  three 
weeks  since,  when  he  was  forced  to  cease  his  labors  and 
take  to  his  bed.  Timothy  Shay  Arthur  was  born  near 
Newberg,  Orange  county,  New  York.  He  had  little  edu- 
cation, and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Baltimore. 
Soon  after,  he  published  a  newspaper  called  the  Athe- 
neum,  and  began  a  series  of  novels  of  domestic  life,  which 
became  very  popular.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
1 841,  since  which  he  has  issued  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
stories,  school  histories,  etc.  His  stories  were  marked 
by  purity  of  moral  tone  and  homely  realism,  which  was 
easily  understood  by  the  mass  of  people,  but  as  literary 
productions  they  are  below  present  standards.  Out  in 
the  World,  Nothing  But  Money,  and  Our  Neighbors,  are 
some  of  his  titles.  One  of  them  was  dramatized  into  the 
popular  piece,  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-room. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock  has  of  late  come  prominently 
to  the  foreground  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  A  book  entitled 
1 1 'here  the  Battle  was  Fought,  won  for  that  author  great 
praise.  The  book  was  not  only  commended  for  its 
strong  originality,  but  also  for  the  hearty  masculinity  of 
its  style  and  tone.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Crad- 
dock was  a  native  of  the  West.  After  his  success  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  go  East  and  make 
the  acquaintance  of  admirers.  He  went  in  due  time,  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  in  whose  pages 
one  of  Mr.  Craddock 's  stories  is  at  present  appearing 
serially,  invited  Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  to  meet  Mr.  Craddock  at  dinner. 
When  the  guests  met  the  distiuguished  author  they  found 
that  he  was  a  she ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Charles  Egbert  Craddock 
was  Miss  Mary  Nailles  Murfree,  of  St.  Louis.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete.  This  discovery  is  very  hard  upon 
those  who  have  dwelt  with  any  force  upon  the  sturdy, 
manly  vigor  of  her  books.  Miss  Murfree,  accompanied 
by  her  sister,  is  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Boston.  This 
revelation  will  naturally  excite  doubts  regarding  the  sex 
of  all  new  writers  of  recent  strong  novels.  Can  it  be  that 
Mr.  Howe,  the  author  of  The  Story  of  a  Country  Toivn 
and  The  Mystery  of  the  Locks,  is  also  a  Miss  Somebody? 

Ferrkt. 


Dr.  R.  Brudenell  Carter  has  published  a  paper  urging 
that  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  eye-sight  should 
receive  a  share  of  the  attention  that  is  given  to  physical 
development  in  other  directions.  He  believes  that  it  is 
not  school-life  alone,  but  the  general  conditions  of  civili- 
zation that  have  diminished  our  capacity  of  vision,  and 
cites  instances  of  sharp  sight  and  long  sight  in  savages, 
that  were  not  regarded  as  at  all  unusual,  where  white  men 
were  exceedingly  dull  of  vision.  "  Is  there  any  reason," 
he  asks,  "  why  perfection  of  sight  should  not  be  made  a 
point  of  physical  excellence  in  all  athletic  contests?  The 
example  might  be  fitly  set  by  the  volunteers,  who  might 
thereafter  in  time  diminish  the  diameter  of  the  bull's-eyes 
in  their  targets;  and  it  would  soon  be  followed  by  com- 
mon schools  and  by  athletic  clubs.  The  tests  would  be 
easy  of  application,  the  value  and  uses  of  superiority 
would  be  unquestionable.  A  first  effect  would  be  to 
make  people  understand  what  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
see,  and  a  counteracting  influence  would  be  brought  to 
bear  against  those  conditions  which  at  present  render  it 
difficult  for  the  dwellers  in  large  towns  ever  to  look  at  a 
distant  object.  Important  good  results  would  not  be  im- 
mediate, nor  could  they  be  fully  attained  except  in  more 
than  one  generation ;  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted 

that  they  would   ultimately   follow  The 

games  which  require  close  attention  to  a  flying  object, 
such  as  tennis,  battledoor  and  shuttlecock,  and  in  a  less 
degree  cricket,  are  among  the  most  powerful  agencies  by 
which  the  muscles  in  question  can  be  strengthened  and 
improved."   

The  mail  that  reaches  different  points  where  railroads 
terminate  in  India  is  assorted  and  put  into  bags,  to  be 
taken  to  the  different  stations.  The  load  for  one  man 
must  not  weigh  over  thirty  pounds.  The  postman  runs 
or  trots  with  a  letter-bag  on  a  stick,  which  ne  carries  on 
his  shoulder.  On  the  end  of  the  stick  is  a  cluster  of  bells, 
to  warn  the  people  to  clear  the  road.  Some  carry  a  horn, 
which  they  blow  if  any  one  is  in  the  road.  The  distance 
between  the  rest-houses  is  seven  miles.  The  men  go 
with  a  peculiar  motion,  the  body  bent  forward,  one  hand 
holding  the  stick  on  which  the  mail-bag  hangs,  and  the 
other  spread  out  as  though  to  ward  off  anything  that 
might  come  along.  They  half  trot,  half  run.  Their 
clothing  consists  of  white  cloth  on  the  head  and  worn 
around  the  waist,  extending  to  the  knees.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  glance,  they  never  notice  any  one  they  meet. 
An  Eastern  postman,  says  a  traveler,  always  brings  to  my 
mind  the  words  of  Elisha  to  his  servant :  "Gird  up  thy 
loins,  and  take  my  staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way;  if 
thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not;  and  if  any  salute 
thee,  answer  him  not  again." 


There  is  a  vast  bed  of  rock  salt  in  the  Colorado  desert, 
nearlndio;  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  laying 
the  track  to  the  salt  mine  have  been  obliged  to  grade  the 
road  for  twelve  hundred  feet  with  blocks  of  these  beauti- 
ful lumps  of  salt  crystals.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
railroad  road-bed  being  laid  and  ballasted  in  salt,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  sea  that  once  rolled 
over  this  place  dried  up  and  left  a  vast  bed  of  salt  about 
fifty  miles  in  length.  The  quality  is  superb  and  the  sup- 
ply inexhaustible.  Grasshoppers  of  enormous  size  and 
giant  centipedes  have  been  pickled  in  this  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  are  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  in 
full  size  and  perfection  of  shape.  This  vast  salt  bed  will 
be  valuable  to  the  reducers  of  ores  in  California,  Arizona, 
and  new  Mexico,  and  can  be  supplied  in  boundless  quan- 
tities.— Los  Angeles  Herald. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ONE  OLD  MAID. 


A  lowering  morning  which  made  one  wish  for  the  sunny 
South  or  for  Italy,  or  for  any  place  which  would  make 
one  feel  happier  than  could  this  dismal  morning  in  Wis- 
consin. And  then,  to  think  that  this  train  could  not  make 
connection  with  the  eastward-bound  train!  It  is  hard 
enough  to  stop  at  such  a  miserable  junction  at  any  time, 
but  to  spend  three  hours  here  this  dark  morning  must 
prove  the  very  refinement  of  torture.  There  are  a  dozen 
passengers  who  must  wait,  and  who  prepared  to  make  the 
best  of  their  stay  here.  One  couple,  evidently  just  mar- 
ried, find  the  clouds  of  a  very  rosy  color,  and  they  walk 
out  of  the  smoky  old  depot  to  make  a  tour  of  the  little 
town,  talking  eagerly  the  while.  Two  young  fellows  wan- 
der uneasily  about,  reading  all  the  old  tattered  posters- 
glowing  inducements  to  go  West,  and  ancient  time  tables, 
which  invariably  decorate  the  stained  walls  of  a  country 
depot.  These  young  fellows  finally  utter  exclamations  of 
impatience  at  the  dreary  monotony,  and  go  across  the 
street  to  the  hotel,  hoping  to  find  something  there  more 
congenial  to  them.  Two  ladies  at  once  take  their  de- 
parture for  the  hotel,  and  other  people  stroll  out  about 
the  depot,  and  there  are  left  two  persons,  a  man  and 
woman,  who,  after  a  little  time,  settle  themselves  to  read- 
ing to  pass  away  the  weary  moments.  He  reads  his  paper 
and  she  her  book,  and  occasionally,  woman  like,  she 
casts  a  look  at  her  silent  companion — wondering  what 
loved  ones  are  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  whether  he  is  im- 
patient to  greet  them,  or  if  he  feels  a  man's  stoicism  in 
regard  to  it ;  wondering,  too,  how  it  is  that  each  woman 
thinks  the  masculine  life  connected  with  hers  so  full  of 
manly  graces  and  beauty,  and  who  could  find  manly 
beauty  in  those  rugged  features?  Then  she  turned  her 
gentle  eyes  toward  the  dirty  window,  and  looked  out  at  the 
dreary  landscape — looked  with  eyes  which  saw  not  out- 
ward objects,  but  were  introspective  solely.  An  old  maid, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  type  of  discontent  and  un- 
rest ;  but  here,  evidently,  the  type  failed,  for  this  face 
expressed  the  utmost  of  content.  Life  had  been  filled 
with  much  of  sorrow  for  her;  all  her  bright  plans  had 
failed  of  fruition :  one  after  another  she  had  bidden  good- 
bye to  them,  and  had  turned  bravely  again  to  face  the 
coming  of  a  new  future,  a  future  to  be  peopled  again  by 
her  bright  fancies — the  old  fancies,  all  dead  and  gone  from 
her  except  as  they  lingered  in  memory.  An  old  maid  she 
is,  so  far  as  years  go ;  but  no  home  is  happier  than  her 
little  ideal  home.  She  has  filled  its  rooms  with  bright 
little  faces  eagerly  calling  to  mother,  and  the  dream- 
father  is  strong,  earnest,  helpful  and  loving.  Her  dream- 
home  is  happier  far  than  many  a  fine  lady's  real  home, 
although  she  has  not  pictured  any  grandeur  about  it. 
Oh,  no;  she  dreams  that  the  carpets  are  faded  from  much 
sunlight,  and  worn  from  the  tread  of  many  little  feet ;  that 
there  is  much  planning  to  "  make  both  ends  meet;  "  but 
she  has  imagined  unselfishness  living  in  this  ideal  home, 
and  loving  unselfishness  can  make  all  trials  in  regard  to 
ways  and  means  seem  very  slight  indeed.  Her  com- 
panion in  this  depot  is  an  elderly  person — a  stout,  large 
man,  with  keen  eyes,  and  a  mouth  at  complete  odds  with 
the  eyes,  not  belonging  to  them,  apparently.  Often  eyes 
do  not  harmonize  in  coloring  with  the  rest  of  the  face, 
but  generally  expressions  are  strongly  akin.  This  man 
had  a  sensitive  mouth,  one  with  a  mournful  droop  to  it. 
Those  who  looked  at  him  caught  themselves  wondering 
which  would  conquer — keen,  hard  eyes,  or  sensitive 
mouth.  He  read  for  some  time,  then  gave  a  quick  look 
at  the  thoughtful  face  near  him,  and  said,  abruptly :  "Not 
a  very  pleasant  arrangement,  this." 

A  quick  flush  passed  over  the  gentle  face  before  him — a 
flush  which  his  keen  eyes  noted  instantly  and  understood, 
a  flush  which  told  of  the  girlishness  yet  left  to  this  lonely 
woman. 

"  Not  that  it  matters  much  to  me  where  I  am,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Life  can't  give  me  anything  harder,  than  I've 
had." 

"  That  is  a  sad  thing  to  say,"  she  said,  in  her  timid 
way. 

"  A  true  thing,  though,"  he  responded,  and  the  corners 
of  his  sensitive  mouth  drooped  a  little  more.  "  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  nothing  left  to  live  for.    My  wife  died  a  year  ago 

and  "  here  the  voice  broke.    Distress  ever  calls  some 

souls  out  from  their  reserve,  and  hers  was  such  a  one, 
and  she  said,  quickly :  "  Ah,  but  you  have  all  those  van- 
ished days  and  months  and  years  to  remember;  all  the 
loveliness  of  her  life  to  think  of  now." 

"  How  didyou  know  her  life  was  lovely?"  he  queried, 
a  little  sharply.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  said, 
simply :  "  It  must  have  been,  or  you  would  not  miss  her 
from  your  living  so  much,"  a  tribute  to  the  manly  worth 
in  the  face  she  saw  before  her,  which  was  keenly  relished 
by  the  owner  of  the  face.  He  sighed,  then  looked  for  a 
time  out  of  the  smoky  window,  and  then  said:  "  After 
all,  life  is  a  strange  muddle,"  and,  receiving  a  look  of  un- 
derstanding in  response  to  this  sentiment,  he  went  on : 
*'  We  don't  know  what  is  right  to  do,  and  yet  we're  pun- 
ished by  fixed  laws  if  we  don't  do  the  right.  That  doesn't 
seem  just  to  me." 

"  Oh,  but  it  will  all  come  out  straight  in  the  next  life," 
she  cried,  eagerly. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  or  not,"  he  responded. 
"  I  haven't  seen  the  next  life  yet,  and  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  like— don't  even  know  if  there  will  be  a  next  life;  I 
only  know  that  we  are  hedged  in  and  around  in  this 
life." 

"  But  surely  the  next  life  will  take  away  all  the  rough 
places  of  this,"  she  said;  "it  will  make  us  understand 
all  that  seems  so  strange  about  this,  and— there  must  be  a 
future  life.  God  surely  would  not  put  us  into  this  life  and 
let  so  much  go  out  of  it  incomplete.  That  seems  to  me 
the  strongest  reason  for  a  future,  that  so  many  die  with 
their  life-work  only  just  begun." 

"  Is  that  a  reason  or  a  hope,  with  you?  "  he  asked.  She 
hesitated  and  did  not  answer;  and  just  then  one  of  the 
restless  young  men  who  had  been  a  fellow-passenger  of 
theirs,  came  in  and  glanced  casually  at  the  two. 

That  glance  made  her  self-conscious,  and  a  blush  dyed 


the  delicate  face  and.  she  turned,  in  a  decided  way,  the 
pages  of  her  book,  as  if  she  was  determined  not  to  let  this 
stranger  get  possession  of  her  wandering  thoughts  again. 
The  young  man  passed  out  of  the  station,  and  the  elderly 
one  rose  and  walked  restlessly  about  the  room,  knitting 
the  shaggy  brows  occasionally  at  some  troubled  thought. 
The  three  hours  passed,  and  one  o'clock  came,  and  a 
train  came.  "Can  I  assist  you?"  he  asked,  gently, 
reaching  out  a  hard,  brown  hand  for  some  of  the  numer- 
ous bundles  she  was  carrying.  She  handed  some  to  him, 
and  followed  his  sturdy  footsteps  to  the  train.  They 
wondered  a  little  why  their  fellow-passengers  of  the  morn- 
ing were  not  in  greater  haste,  but  forgot  them  presently 
in  the  bustle  of  departure.  He  secured  a  pleasant  seat 
for  her,  and  then  one  for  himself  at  some  distance  from 
her.  A  few  minutes  of  waiting,  of  idle  watching  of  the 
dark  landscape,  so  soon  to  be  among  remembered  things, 
and  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  town,  and  as  it 
moved  away  another  train  steamed  in.  She  looked  curi- 
ously at  the  second  train,  but  remembered  that  this  was 
a  junction,  and  did  not  obey  her  first  nervous  impulse, 
which  was  to  go  to  her  whilom  protector  and  ask  him  if 
he  was  sure  they  were  on  the  right  train.  She  forgot 
the  train  soon,  and  watched  his  stern,  set  face  and  felt 
sorry  for  him,  and  wished  he  might  feel  as  sure  of  the 
future  as  did  she.  Soon  the  conductor  came,  and  she 
watched  him  as  he  made  his  way  toward  her.  When  he 
reached  her  protector,  as  she  already  called  him,  in  her 
inner  consciousness,  that  individual  gave  a  quick  start, 
at  some  words  uttered  by  the  conductor,  after  examin- 
ation of  his  ticket.  A  troubled  look  settled  upon  the 
resolute  face,  and  he  conversed  earnestly  with  the  con- 
ductor a  few  moments,  then  glanced  at  her,  and  rose  and 
came  to  her.  "I  told  you,"  said  he,  "that  we  don't 
know  what  is  right,  and  then  we  get  punished  by  un- 
alterable laws;  and  here  is  a  speedy  illustration  of  the 
fact,  only  that  I  feel  now  that  I  might  have  known  the 
right,  if  I  had  taken  pains  to  inquire.  We  are  on  the 
wrong  train."  She  looked  deeply  troubled,  but  said, 
after  a  moment :    "  How  can  we  get  back?  " 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  back  to  that  junction.  We  might 
as  well  go  on  to  Chicago  now,  and  go  from  there;  it  will 
really  take  not  much  longer,  and,  as  you  trusted  to  my 
leading  in  the  first  place,  I  will,  if  you  will  let  me,  see  you 
safe  out  of  this  trouble." 

"  I  am  used  to  taking  care  of  myself,"  she  said,  but  her 
lips  trembled  a  little. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked,  and,  upon  receiv- 
ing his  reply,  added  :  "  I  am  going  beyond  there,  so  it 
will  be  no  trouble  to  me  to  see  you  safe.  I  will  telegraph 
your  dilemma  to  your  friends  at  the  next  station;  we 
shall  reach  Chicago  in  two  hours,  and  the  conductor 
tells  me  we  can  immediately  take  another  train  back,  so 
that  really  the  worst  of  it  will  be  the  extra  four  or  five 
hours  in  the  train." 

He  remained  sitting  with  her,  and  chatted  lightly  for  a 
time,  till  her  mind  was  somewhat  diverted  from  the  un- 
pleasantness of  her  situation.  Gradually  they  wandered 
to  deeper  waters,  and  talked  again,  as  they  had  earlier  in 
the  day,  of  the  problems  of  life;  and  into  those  queries 
and  answers  of  theirs  crept  ever  and  anon  a  bit  of  the 
personal  history  of  each.  He  learned  what  a  desolate 
life  hers  had  seemed  to  be;  he  learned,  too,  what  a 
sweet,  cheery  courage  must  underlie  her  whole  being, 
that  the  desolateness  should  have  been  so  ignored;  and 
he  grew  ashamed  of  his  own  repining  over  a  lot  which 
had  had  much  of  brightness  in  it. 

When  the  train  drew  into  the  great  depot  in  Chicago, 
he  felt  that  he  had  learned  to  know  a  pure  soul,  and  she 
felt  a  deep  pity  for  the  lonely  life  opened  to  her  view. 
And  as  they  took  the  other  train,  which  was  to  take  them 
rapidly  to  their  destination,  each  felt  a  regret  that  a  few 
hours  more  would  part  them. 

He  sat  silent  for  a  long  time  after  this,  wondering  if  he 
dared  do  the  thing  he  wished.  He  was  lonely,  set  adrift 
in  the  great  world  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  he  wanted  a 
true,  womanly  heart  to  sympathize  with  his.  Could  he 
do  better  than  to  ask  this  lonely  woman,  who  had  no 
kith  or  kin  in  the  world,  to  share  his  lot  with  him? 
Could  she  do  better  than  take  him,  she  who  evidently 
had  summcrland  in  her  neart,  and  could  make  a  bit  of 
brightness  wherever  she  was?  Each  surely  needed  the 
other.  He  asked  her  if  she  knew  any  one  in  his  town, 
and  finding  she  did  know  a  person  residing  a  few  miles 
from  him,  he  took  his  resolution  quickly. 

"  I  have  a  good  farm  out  there,"  he  said;  "one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  under  fine  improvement ;  house  and 
outbuildings  all  in  fine  shape.    You  can  find  out  all  about 

me  from  Mr.  ."   A  moment  he  hesitated,  as  he  saw 

that  she  did  not  realize  what  he  meant ;  then  he  con- 
tinued earnestly,  looking  down  into  the  clear  eyes  lifted 
so  fearlessly  to  his:  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  'ooking  into  the 
eyes  of  my  wife.  Am  I  mistaken?"  The  last  words 
were  breathed  rather  than  uttered,  and  then  she  under- 
stood, and  the  flame  color  mounted  over  the  delicate 
features  once  more,  and  she  said,  quietly,  "  Do  I  look  so 
much  like  your  wife?" 

He  was  baffled,  and  for  a  moment  knew  not  what  to 
say;  then  rallied,  and  said:  "She  has  gone  on  into  the 
future.  I  don't  know  what  or  where  that  life  may  be, 
and  I  am  lost  and  lonely  without  her.  I  want  that  which 
has  gone  out  of  my  life,  and  I  believe  you  can  supply 
that  want.  You  are  alone  in  the  world,  and  I  can  make 
your  life  pleasantcr,  I  am  sure."  It  7vas  a  temptation, 
such  as  only  homeless  ones  can  understand;  but,  after  a 
moment,  she  shook  her  head,  and  then,  reading  the 
questioning  look  in  those  keen  eyes,  she  said,  while  the 
color  deepened  in  her  face : 

"  I  loved  once,  and  have  loved  ever  since,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  for  me  to  marry  any  one,  feeling  as  I  do." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  brakeman  called  out  the 
name'of  the  place  where  she  was  to  stop,  and  the  next 
moments  were  spent  in  gathering  together  her  belong- 
ings. He  helped  her  off  the  train,  and  grasped  her  hand 
heartily  as  he  stood  one  instant  there  : 

"  I  shall  always  remember  you  and  your  happy  ways  of 
looking  at  life,  and  your  faith  will  help  me;  '  and  then 
he  swung  on  to  the  slowly  moving  train,  and  she  walked 


away  into  the  gloaming,  a  tear  or  two  falling  as  sh 
thought  of  the  lonely  days  to  come. — Alura  Collins,  in 
Current. 

======= 

THE  TRADE  IN  WILD  BEASTS. 


War,  wherever  it  may  be,  never  fails  to  play  havoc 
with  somebody's  trade.    Among  a  good  many  other  lines 

i  of  business  of  which  the  world  at  large  knows  very 
little,  the  trade  in  African  wild  beasts  is  said  to  have  been 
for  the  present  utterly  annihilated.  It  does  not  much 
matter,  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  civilized  world  is  concerned, 

'<  for,  according  to  general  testimony,  nobody  at  the  pres- 
ent time  seems  inclined  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries  as 
lions  and  giraffes,  leopards  and  hyenas.     What  col- 

I  lections  there  are  in  Europe  and  America  appear  to  be 
well  stocked.  Zoological  gardens  have  not  much  room 
for  anything  of  importance;  and  minor  establishments 
and  private  naturalists,  who,  it  may  be  assumed,  have 
plenty  of  room,  appear  to  have  no  money.  There  are,  of 
course,  parts  of  the  world  where  the  tiger  and  the  ele- 
phant, the  hippopotamus  and  the  leopard,  and  other 
fearful  wild  fowl,  are  still  to  be  had;  but  there  seemsto 

i  be  no  demand  for  them,  and  the  universal  opinion  seems 

j  to  be  that  the  naturalist's  trade  has  never  been  in  a  more 
stagnant  and  depressed  condition.  Mr.  Jamrach,  the 
well-known  London  dealer,  who  usually  has  a  few  lions 
and  tigers,  elephants  and  hyenas,  penned  up  in  a  sort  of 
poultry-yard  a  few  yards  off  his  office,  has  rarely  had  so 
empty  an  establishment,  and  for  once  supply  has  fallen 
off  as  conspicuously  as  demand. 

The  Soudan  has  long  been  the  great  source  of  supply 
for  the  more  important  of  wild  beasts.  Many  of  them 
come  from  Abyssinia,  but  they  are  brought  through  the 
Soudan,  and  have  usually  been  shipped  for  Europe  at 
Massowah.  The  capturing  of  wild  beasts  and  their 
transport  across  the  desert  is  the  regular  avocation  of 
some  of  the  Soudanese.  All  the  principal  dealers  in 
Europe  have  representatives  who  move  about  the  coun- 
try, squatting  here  and  there,  to  bargain  with  the  hunters 
for  what  they  want,  and  to  await  their  return  from  the 
desert.  Terms  having  been  agreed  upon  for  certain  ani- 
mals, and  the  whole,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  less  than  half, 
of  the  money  having  been  handed  over  to  the  hunters, 
they  set  out  to  take  what  is  required,  or,  it  may  be,  to 
purchase  from  others  who  have  already  taken  them. 

Of  course,  the  animals  are  taken  young.  Lions,  for  in- 
stance, are  captured  as  mere  cubs.  A  couple  of  them 
will  be  put  in  boxes,  and  slung  across  the  back  of  a  camel. 
A  young  hippopotamus  will  be  conveyed  in  a  tank  of 
water  borne  between  two  camels,  while  young  giraffes 
may  be  compelled  to  tramp.  Of  course,  an  old  lion  or 
lioness  is  much  too  lively  a  brute  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  desert  trader,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  most 
other  animals.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  managing  young 
lions;  indeed,  even  some  old  ones  are  said  to  be  by  no 
means  the  ferocious  monsters  they  are  supposed  to  be. 
They  vary,  it  is  said,  in  their  dispositions  just  as  greatly 
as  do  their  captors  or  owners;  and  the  "  King  of  Beasts 
is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  rather  a  poltroon.  King- 
ship, by  the  way,  if  it  is  to  be  awarded  according  to 
money  value,  seems  to  be  due  not  to  the  lion,  but  to  the 
hippopotamus,  which,  on  its  arrival  in  Europe,  may  be 
worth  from  five  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  Krom 
Massowah  the  Abyssinian  animals  that  reach  Europe 
come,  of  course,  in  vessels  with  strong  cages  fitted  up  on 
them.  To  some  extent  our  supply  is  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  the  masters  of  trading  vessels,  who  do  a 
little  business  on  their  own  account,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  owners.  If  it  is  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  ship-owners,  accommodation  has  to  be 
extemporized  for  the  security  of  the  beasts  on  board,  and 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  parting  with  the  illicit 
passengers  before  coming  into  port. 

In  timesof  normal  prosperity  the  trade  in  wild  beasts  is 
regularly  organized,  and  has  a  deal  of  capital  employed 
in  it,  and  of  course  transport  by  sea  is  systematically  pro- 
vided for.  The  Soudanese  are  now  too  busy  in  other 
ways  to  be  minding  their  ordinary  trade ;  and  if  they  were 
not,  the  Soudan  just  now  is  not  a  pleasant  place  for  com- 
mercial travelers  to  squat  in  for  dealing.  One  of  Mr. 
Jamrach's  travelers  was  recently  overtaken  by  the  tide  of 
war  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kassala,  and  lost  his  life;  and 
for  the  present  the  whole  trade  is  simply  abandoned. — 
Tlie  Hour. 


SONG  AND  SILKNCE. 


"  My  Mabel,  you  once  had  a  bird 

In  your  throat,  and  it  sang  all  day; 
Hut  now  it  sings  never  a  word. 

Has  the  bird  flown  away? 

"Oh,  sine  to  inc.  Mabel,  again  I 

Strike  the  chords;  let  the  old  fountain  flow, 
With  its  balm  for  my  fever  and  pain, 

As  is  did  years  ago." 

Mabel  sighed  (while  a  tear  ("died  and  fbll), 

"  I  have  bade  all  my  singing  adieu; 
Hut  I've  a  true  story  to  IcfT, 

And  I'll  tell  it  to  you. 

"  There's  a  bird's  nest  up  there,  in  the  oak — 
On  the  bough  thai  hangs  over  the  stream — 

And  last  night  the  mother-bird  broke 
Into  song  in  her  dream. 

"This  morning  she  woke,  and  was  still; 

For  she  thought  of  the  frail  little  things 
That  needed  her  motherly  bill, 

Waiting  under  her  wings. 

"  And  busily  all  the  day  long 

She  hunted  and  carried  their  food, 
Anil  forgot  both  herself  and  her  song 

In  her  care  for  her  brood. 

"  I  sane  in  my  dream,  and  vou  heard ; 

I  woke,  and  you  wonder  I'm  still. 
Hut  a  mother  is  always  a  bird 

With  a  fly  in  its  bill !  "  J.  G.  Holland. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Whe  Chicago  ffiagnebi©  Shield  G©. 

MIGHTY  ♦  MATCHLESS  ♦  MAGICAL  ♦  MAGNETISM 

"Wise  men  follow  wherever  Science  leads  them,  while  bigots  will  not  leave 

the  beaten  Paths  of  tradition.*' 


Searching  for  the  Truth. 


That  men  are  sict  and  suffering  no  one  will 
deny.  That  the  majority  of  the  human  family 
in  civilized  countries  do  not  have  natural  con- 
ditions is  equally  certain.  From  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  the  other  the  wail  of  misery  is  heard. 
To  alleviate  this  suffering,  and  direct  man  with 
the  finger  of  science  to  a  higher  life,  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  obedience  to  natural  laws  which 
produce  health  and  happiness,  isthe  aim  of  ev- 
ery noble  soul  and  every  true  pit  ilanthropist.  For 
many  generations  the  experimenter  has  endea- 
vored to  find  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  king- 
doms a  panacea  which  whi  n  total  into  the  stom- 
ach would  at  once  remove  all  disease  and  its  se- 
rums effects.  The  scientist,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  philanthropist,  daring  the  last  decade, 
have  scientifically  demonstrated  that  the  efforts 
of  the  experimenter  and  fogyist  were  futile, 
not  scientific,  and  almost  senseless.  They  have 
demonstrated  equally  as  clearly  that  there  is  a 
scientific  and  natural  method  of  treating  abnor- 
mal conditions  to  bring  about  natural  results. 
The  fogyist  has  accepted  disease  as  a  natural 
condition,  and  exercised  all  his  efforts  to  find  a 
poison,  a  narcotic  or  a  stimulant  (the  only  three 
kinds  of  medicine)  that  would  produce  the  un- 
natural condition,  health.  The  scientist  has 
accepted  disease  as  an  abnormal  condition,  and 
health  as  the  normal  or  natural  condition.  He 
has  exercised  his  powersto  discover  the  natural 
and  healthy  condition  of  those  substances  on 
which  health  depends  ;  and  then  in  nature 
sought  the  substance  that  would  produce  this 
healthy  condition.  Since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
science  has  taught  that  health  depends  on  the 
condition  of  tho  blood  and  nervea>  With  this 
scientific  truth  before  him'the  experimenter  has 
produced  thousands  of  blood  purifiers,  tonics, 
elixirs,  nerve  stimulants,  etc.,  and  so  on.  The 
scientist  and  philosopher  scorn  the  idea  of  pu- 
rifying the  blood  by  introducing  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  the  sooner  the  sick  comprehend 
this  great  //rand  truth,  and  act  on  its  teachings, 
the  better  for  them.  How  can  poisons  produce 
health  ?  How  can  opiates  produce  health  ? 
And  how  can  stimulants  restore  the  already  ov- 
ertaxed organs  ?  These  are  vital  questions,  and 
he  has  not  been  born  who  can  answer  only  to 
their  prejudice. 


the  belt  on.  When  there  is  inaction  of  the 
bowels,  put  the  belt  on.  When  there  are  any  ab- 
dominal troubles,  known  as  female  ailments, 
put  the  belt  on,  and  we  will  risk  our  reputation 
that  relief  and  cure  will  come  quicker  than  by 
the  application  or  use  of  any  other  treatment. 
Ladies,  try  these  magnetic  belts,  for  in  them  is 
comfort  and  help  for  you  in  all  your  special 
ailments.   


What  are  "Magnetic  Shields  f 

They  are  a  network  of  English  magnets,  sci- 
entifically arranged  and  encased  in  the  finest 
and  most  durable  materials.  Science,  skill 
and  workmanship  can  produce  no  better.  They 
are  perfection,  as  far  as  the  great  laws  con- 
trolling the  great,  grand,  vitalizing  substance 
and  force — magnetism — have  been  discovered. 
U  is  due  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  and  untiring 
brain  of  Dr.  C.  L  Thacher,  that  this  great 
success  has  been  attained.  Magnetism  is  very 
much  different  from  electricity,  in  its  origin, 
in  the  manner  of  producing  it,  and  in  holding 
it.  Electricity  is  generated  by  chemical  ac- 
tion. Its  application  is  by  bands,  or  narrow 
zinc  and  copper  plates;  and  acids  either  applied 
or  given  off  from  the  body.  There  is  the 
trouble  of  using  vinegar  or  other  acids.  There 
are  smarting,  stinging  and  other  unpleasant 
sensations.  There  is  but  one  perfect  electric 
belt,  and  that  is  not  practicable.  Now,  mag- 
netism is  one  of  nature's  forces.  Yes,  the 
great  unseen  and  silent  force  that  is  causing 
all  the  changes  in  nature.  It  is  manifested  in 
nothing  but  iron  and  its  products.  There  are 
no  acids,  no  chemical  action,  no  trouble  or 
bathing — with  our  shields.  They  are  lined 
with  the  best  flannels,  covered  with  extra  fine 
lady's  cloth.  They  are  not  worn  next  the  body 
There  are  no  metals  but  steel,  so  nothing  to  do 
harm.  The  sensation  produced  is  one  of  life, 
vigor  and  energy,  the  result  of  an  equalization 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  For  the  relief 
and  cure  of  all  the  ailments  of  the  human  body, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  in  nature  a  substance, 
power  or  force  that  produces  such  magical  re- 
sults as  magnetism. 


Whnt  Is  Magnetism? 


Since  man  was  formed  he  has  been  super- 
stitious. Everything  he  could  not  see  and 
handle  and  at  once  understand  lie  has  consid- 
ered marvelous,  aud  among  the  incomprehen- 
sible. Gradually  have  ghosts  of  doubts  and 
fears  and  ignorance  and  superstition  vanished 
before  the  streams  of  eternal  truth  as  they  fall 
on  human  minds  in  their  radiations  from  the 
great  Fountain  Hood  of  truth — God.  Blessed 
is  the  mind  that  reflects  the  truth  with  the 
same  brilliancy  that  it  received  it.  For  future 
generations  will  walk  in  its  light.  But  pity 
for  the  mind  that  will  reflect  truth  into  false-  ' 
hood  and  force  future  generations  to  grope  in 
darkness  and  ignorance.  The  human  mind, 
like  the  moon,  is  but  a  reflector.  Only  until 
now  has  even  the  wise  given  Magnetism  a  place 
as  a  something  in  nature.  It  is  still  called  a 
force,  power,  energy  and  agent.  Tt  is  all  these 
and  it  is  more.  Magnetism  is  a  fine,  silent 
and  invisible  substance.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
is  universal  with  mind  and  space.  From  it  all 
things  were  formed.  To  it  all  formed  or  ulti- 
mate nature  must  turn  for  life  aud  health.  It 
is  a  grand  vitalizing  power,  giving  life  and 
vitality  to  all  organic  nature  It  is  a  magical 
substance  and  power  which  is  controlled  and 
governed  by  certain  laws,  the  obedience  of 
which  brings  health,  life  and  sunshine.  AVe 
hold  this  wonderful  agent  in  our  Shields,  and 
with  them  successfully  treat  all  forms  of 
chronic  and  acute  diseases.  In  writing  us 
state  your  case,  and  we  can  advise  at  once  the 
number  and  kind  of  Shields  for  your  case,  and 
tell  you  the  nrice. 


MAGNETIC  KIDNEVBELT 


This  is  a  cut  of  our  kidney  belts  for  men. 
It  is  from  7  to  9  inches  wide,  buckles  in  front 
and  is  worn  over  the  under  flannel. 

This  belt  is  very  durable  and  does  not  lo«*e 
its  virtue.  When  buckled  on  comfortably 
tight,  it  relieves  pain  in  a  few  minutes.  Thou- 
sands of  men  are  suffering  with  their  backs 
and  kidneys  when  this  belt  will  cure  them. 
There  is  life,  warmth  and  comfort  in  the  use 
of  such.  We  know  of  no  failure  where  the 
trouble  is  in  the  back  and  kidneys.  In  all 
cases  of  indigestion,  inaction  of  bowels,  urin- 
ary troubles,  the  belt  is  a  perfect  success. 
There  are  no  changes  in  the  use  of  this  belt. 
We  say  it  will  remove  congestion,  inflammation 
and  pain.  It  has  cured  hundreds  of  the  very 
worst  forms  of  chronic  ailments.  Never  since 
man  had  a  lame  back  has  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
fession been  able  to  produce  an  equal  to  Dr. 
Thacher's  magnetic  kidney  belt.  Why  suffer, 
men,  when  such  relief  is  offered  cheap  ?  Why 
go  around  half  stooped  because  of  lame  backB  ? 
Why  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  a  tortured  soul 
with  diseased  kidneys  ?  There  is  no  excuse 
and  no  reason  for  it.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  who  have  purchased  this  belt  and  in  ten 
days  write  us  a  "G'od  bless  you  in  your  noble 
work  for  suffering  humanity." 

It  is  a  sin  to  let  the  puin  which  originates  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  torture  your  spiritual 
man,  when  tho  very  power  that  will  restore 
quiet  to  those  disturbed  functions  is  concen- 
trated in  this  belt  and  can  be  purchased  cheap. 
Try  it. 


fVhat  are  Healing  Agents  f 


This  is  a  cut  of  our  very  elegant  and  excel- 
lent abdominal  support  for  ludiex.  It  fits  the 
form  perfectly,  and  for  the  support  it  gives  is 
worth  all  we  ask  for  it.  It  is  not  onlya  support 
and  protection  to  the  spine  and  abdomen,  but  it 
contains  our  .)/>i>/nrftc  Shield,  which  relieves  all 
aches  and  pains  in  a  few  minutes;  strengthens, 
tones  and  revitalizes  all  the  weak  organs  and 
tissues  in  a  few  months. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  finding  these  belts  their 
only  relief.  There  is  warmth,  comfort,  life  and 
action  secured  from  wearing  them.  They  wear 
for  years,  and  do  not  lone  their  virtue. 

We  have  tried  all  kinds  and  classes  of  cura- 
tive agents;  we  have  had  years  of  experience  in 
treating  all  forms  of  female  complaints,  and 
this  belt  is  worth  all  the  drugs,  manipulation, 
bandages,  supports,  pads  and  plasters  on  the 
market.  When  the  back  is  lame,  tender  or 
sore,  wear  this  belt.  When  the  kidneys  are 
too  active,  too  sluggish,  inflamed,  or  are  dis- 
eased with  any  form  of  kidney  troubles,  put 


Those  only  are  healing  agents  for  which 
there  is  a  scientific  explanation  for  their  use. 
Wisdom  says:  "  Discover  first  the  natural  con- 
dition of  man  in  both  his  mental  and  physical 
natures,  when  perfect  harmony  exists."  This 
is  health.  When  perfect  harmony  does  not  ex- 
ist we  have  disease.  All  disease  begins  in  the 
mind;  from  that  it  is  conveyed  to  the  nerve- 
fluid,  then  to  the  circulation  and  blood.  From 
the  blood  to  its  vessels  and  all  surrounding  tis- 
sues and  organs.  No  philosopher  the  world 
has  ever  produced,  or  ever  will  produce,  will 
be  able  to  reach  any  other  rational  conclusion. 
There  is  but  one  disease  under  different  names. 
Now,  wisdom  again  says:  "  Look  to  Dature  for 
that  substance  that  when  concentrated  and  ap- 
plied to  the  human  body  will  produce  a  natural 
condition  of  both  body  and  mind."  Magnet- 
ism has  proven  itself  to  be  that  substance.  It 
is  the  only  substance  that  will  produce  such 
wonderful  results.  Ever  since  man  existed  he 
has  been  the  manufacturer  and  compounder  of 
what  he  calls  drugs,  with  which  he  has  been 
able  to  kill  his  millions.  Ignorance  and  big- 
otry are  the  fathers  of  the  drug,  the  same  as 
ignorance  and  superstition  are  the  fathers  of 
idols.  One  is  of  tho  same  use  and  benefit 
to  suffering  humanity  as  the  other.  They  are 
fathered  by  the  same  parentage,  and  produce 
the  same  results,  which  are  disease  of  body  and 
mind.  Idols  are  still  worshipped  by  the  unciv- 
ilized and  by  cannibals;  drugs  are  still  swal- 
lowed by  intelligent  but  sickly  men.  Idols 
make  and  keep  man  weak  mentally,  while 
drugs  make  and  keep  him  weak  physically. 
B-jth  classes  of  people  need  wisdom,  one  as 
bad  as  the  other. 


This  cut  represents  our  Magnetic  Insoles, 
which  we  claim  will  warm  feet  and  limbs  by 
establishing  a  good  natural  circulation  of  the 
blood.  They  remove  all  aches,  pains  and 
cramps.  They  quiet  the  nerves,  bring  sweet 
sleep,  dispel  chills,  languor  and  tired  feelings. 
They  insulate  the  feet  and  body  from  the  cold, 
damp  ground,  and  thus  prevent  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  positive  force  from  the  body. 

They  cure  chilblains  and  remove  all  unnat- 
ural conditions  from  the  feet  and  ankles.  They 
are  a  great  conservator  and  direct  promoter  of 
the  general  health,  and  can  be  worn  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  being  made  very  thin, 
taking  up  but  little  room  in  boot  or  shoe. 
They  can  be  worn  at  night  in  the  hose  with  the 
same  great,  grand  results.  The  Creator  has 
decreed  that  organic  life  can  carry  on  its  func- 
tions only  by  means  of  a  circulating  fluid 
called  blood.  The  proper  aud  natural  circula- 
tion of  this  fluid  depends  on  the  electricities  of 
tho  body.  When  they  ore  disturbed  the  circu- 
lation must  be.  Their  disturbance  is  caused 
by  mental  and  physical  impressions,  and  to  re- 
store and  quiet  the  equilibrium  of  these  forces 
in  the  body  is  the  mission  of  these  Insoles  and 
all  our  full  line  of  Magnetic  Shields.  Try  these 
Insoles,  for  they  do  all  we  claim  for  them. 
They  keep  your  feet  warm  and  head  cool. 
They  demonstrate  the  need  of  our  larger  and 
more  powerful  Shields.  They  are  little  won- 
der workers  and  are  worth  many  times  the  price 
we  ask  for  them.  They  do  not  lose  their  virtue, 
and  wear  for  months.  Try  them.  $1  per 
pair,  three  pairs  for  $2. 

"Reader:  We  state  bold,  grand  truths.  It  is 
your  duty  to  investigate  and  know  whether  we 
cure  sick  people,  as  we  claim  to.  If  we  do, 
then  none  should  be  sick.    If  we  are  attempt- 

!  fog  to  impose  upon  the  sick  for  money,  we  de- 
serve the  severest  punishment  the  law  can  in- 
flict.   No  living  man  can  gain  anything  by 

I  writing,  speaking  or  advertising  a  falsehood. 
God  knowsH  all,  and  honesty  is  the  bcstpoli- 

|  cy.    Investigate  us,  find  out  who  we  are. 


Knongh I 


Thousands  of  dear,  good  people,  who  have 
not  one  natural  condition,  and  whose  very  ele- 
ments, tissues  and  organs  are  all  weakly,  sickly 
and  partially  decayed,  and  whose  very  life-nu- 
ids,  the  blood  and  nerves,  are  very  much  im- 
poverished, having  but  little  power,  life  and 
energy,  and  who  are  sick,  very  weak,  and,  like 
a  decayed  tree,  are  liable  to  be  blown  down  and 
out  by  sudden  and  adverse  circumstances,  send 
to  us  for  a  pair  of  our  little  foot  batteries,  and 
expect  them  to  cure  all  their  ailments.  The 
result  is,  in  these  bad  cases,  the  feet  are  colder; 
hence  they  say :  "Even  magnetism  has  no  ef- 
feet  on  us."  To  the  sick  we  say,  get  enough. 
If  you  are  not  very  sick,  if  your  blood  in  not 
too  thin  and  too  weak,  if  it  is  not  wanting  in 
its  iron,  then  any  of  our  shields  will  be  felt, 
and  produce  good  results.  But  to  be  cured, 
the  patient  must  have  and  wear  enough  of  the 
shields  to  p  rotect  the  body,  charge  the  entire 
twenty-two  "pounds  of  blood  and  keep  it  charg- 
ed; then  the  most  satisfactory  results  will  be 
had.  Those  people  who  do  not  find  good  re- 
sults frcm  a  pair  of  insoles,  should  remember 
the*  It  is  no  fault  of  the  soles,  but  the  fault  is 
:.u  the  condition  of  their  blood.  They  are  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  should  at  once  get 
our  advice  and  follow  it.  Magnetic  Shields  do 
not  fail,  they  cannot  fail,  to  do  all  we  claim  for 
them,  unless  the  great  laws  controlling  this  ma- 
gical substance  are  defeated  by  the  habits  of 
the  wearer.  To  compare  magnetism  with  medi- 
cine is  to  compare  sunshine  in  all  its  glory  to 
the  darkness  of  a  cloudy  night. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  us,  and  we  can  refer  to  many 
editors  who  are  wearing  our  shields,  and  write 
as  they  would  not  do  without  them. 
|  Send  for  our  book,  "A  Plain  Road  to 
'Health. "  Free  to  any  address.  Read  it,  then 
judge.  Chicago  Magnetic  Shield  Co.  Pacifio 
Coast  Branch,  106  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


CHICAGO  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  COMPANY, 

Pacific  Coast  Branch,  106  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  STAGE. 


It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  write  dispassion- 
ately of  Monday  night's  performance  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  The  occasion  of  Miss 
Emma  Nevada's  long-deferred  first  appearance 
before  a  San  Francisco  audience  was  in  itself  no 
common  event.  Her  illness  and  her  bitter  dis- 
appointments had  aroused  our  sympathy,  while 
the  accessories  of  her  youth,  her  ambition,  her 
nativity,  wrought  this  kindly  feeling  up  to  a 
pitch  of  wild  enthusiasm  which  nothing  but  the 
advent  of  John  Sullivan  has  heretofore  been  able 
to  evoke  in  our  unemotional  breasts.  In  fact,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  judge  dispassionately  where 
singer  and  audience  were  both  under  the  spell  of 
a  high-pressure  excitement  which  prevented 
anything  like  artistic  performance  or  critical 
judgment.  Monday  evening  was,  in  truth,  not 
an  opera  night,  but  a  reception.  That  the  re- 
ception was  an  ovation  was  due  as  much  to 
many  other  causes  as  to  the  voice,  culture,  and 
talent  of  the  young  prima-donna.  There  has 
been  so  much  fine  writing  on  this  momentous 
subject,  and  everybody  knows  so  entirely  all 
about  it  without  any  writing  at  all,  that  it  is 
worse  than  superfluous  to  add  one  more  trickling 
tributary  to  the  gushing  torrent. 

Every  one  felt  that  Wednesday  night  would  be 
the  real  test  of  Miss  Nevada's  powers.  There 
was  a  general  faith  in  her  ability,  a  conviction 
of  her  zeal  and  application,  which,  combined 
with  a  certain  local  pride,  made  every  one  wish 
for  her  triumph;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  tri- 
umph is  already  half  assured. 

Mile.  Nevada  made  her  second  appearance  be- 
fore a  San  Francisco  audience  on  Wednesday 
night.  In  numbers  and  enthusiasm  the  audi- 
ence, as  was  natural,  fell  a  little  below  that  of 
Monday  night,  but  neither  was  in  any  degree 
wanting.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the 
little  lady's  peculiar  gifts  of  voice  and  person 
were  better  suited  to  "Amina"  than  to  the 
heavier  and  more  dramatic  role  of  "Lucia." 
At  least  for  the  present  Mile.  Nevada's  best  op- 
portunity for  making  a  hit  lies  in  the  opera  she 
wisely  prefers  for  her  debut.  While  her  vocali- 
zation is  clear,  clean  and  true,  yet  the  voice 
lacks  firmness  of  grasp  and  brilliancy,  and 
shows,  in  places,  a  little  inclination  to  flat.  It 
is  evident  that  Mile.  Nevada  has  spared  no  labor 
in  developing  to  their  utmost  perfection  the  rare 
gifts  with  which  nature  endowed  her,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  capabilities  she  may  yet  ex- 
hibit. Still  it  is  doubtful,  judging  from  both 
voice  and  physique,  if  she  will  ever  be  equal  to 
the  heaviest  dramatic  roles.  Nothing  human 
can  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  whatever  Miss 
Nevada's  voice  may  lack  in  breadth  and 
brilliancy  is  more  than  compensated  by  its 
sweetness,  purity  and  freshness.  She  evidently 
realizes  this,  and  makes  much  of  her  pianissimo 
passages,  being  seldom  inveigled  into  forcing  her 
voice  to  a  fancied  exigency.  Whenever  she  does 
so,  the  result  is  a  noticeable  tremolo. 

The  other  parts  were  generally  very  well  taken. 
A  little  falling  oft  on  the  part  of  Signor  Cardi- 
nali  would  have  been  pardonable  under  the  re- 
ported interesting  circumstances;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, this  doesn't  count,  as  he  lias  never  done 
anything  better  since  his  appearance  here. 

Storm  Beaten  drew  a  good  house  at  the  Bald- 
win on  Monday  night,  despite  the  great  counter- 
attractions  of  Miss  Nevada's  first  appearance  at 
the  Grand  on  the  same  eve,  and  "s'm  other" 
Eves  at  the  Bush  Street.  The  fact  is,  that  under 
its  present  management  the  Baldwin  has  become 
so  popular  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  first  night 
to  pass  without  recognition,  even  with  the 
amusement  gauge  at  its  present  high-pressure  rec- 
ord. Storm  Beaten  is  a  sensational  melodrama, 
though  the  odd  conjunction  of  names — the 
Christiansons  and  the  Orchardsons — makes  the 
bill  read  like  that  of  one  of  Charley  Reed's 
'  sketches." 

The  play  was  a  little  slow  in  movement  on 
Monday  night,  but  many  of  the  parts  were  well 
taken.  McKee  Rankin,  as  "  Christian,"  fairly 
reveled  in  his  opportunities  as  a  dramatic  Chev- 
alier Bayard,  a  character  which,  however  scarce 
among  "a  bold  yeomanry,"  is  nevertheless  a 
very  agreeable  one  on  the  stage.  One  thing  I 
learned  about  yeomen  :  their  distinctive  badge 
is  a  big,  square  belt-buckle;  for,  whether  on  the 
vessel's  deck  or  in  the  picnic's  van  or  keeping 
an  ice-house,  " Christain's "  belt-buckle  was 
always  to  the  front,  literally  and  figuratively. 
Whatever  else  he  lost  in  shipwreck  or  storm,  the 
buckle  came  up  smiling  every  time.  However, 
Mr.  Rankin  wore  it  with  a  manly  grace,  and  I 
am  sure  that  should  I  ever  see  the  play  again,  I 
should  hail  its  reappearance  as  that  of  a  familiar 

riend,  without  which  a  yeoman  were  but  an  in- 
complete and  embryotic  being.  Mrs.  McKee 
Rankin  as  Miss  "  Priscilla  Sefton,"  was  the  very 
ideal  of  a  modest,  tender,  noble-hearted  young 
woman,  who  betrayed  in  every  gesture  and  word 
the  sweet  nature  and  womanly  grace  of  a  well- 
bred  young  girl  nurtured  amid  the  somewhat 
repressive  but  elevating  atmosphere  of  a  religious 
home.  Her  presence  on  the  stage  was  a  refining 
influence.  Miss  Isabel  Morris,  as  "KateChris- 
tianson,"  showed  her  artistic  sense  by  not  sacri- 
ficing the  character  in  the  effort  to  look  pretty; 
and  she  was  rewarded  by  looking  nice  in  her 

simple  country  garb,  after  all.  Mr.  Wallace  as 
"Jabez  Green,"  a  country  bumpkin,  who,  like 
many  of  our  society  young  men,  was  perfectly 


happy  in  the  harmless  conviction  that  he  was 
"gay  among  the  women,"  was  a  very  amusing 
factor  in  the  generally  good  result.  "Johnny 
Downes"  appeared  to  think  the  main  business 
of  a  British  sailor  consisted  in  giving  a  half- 
hitch  to  his  trousers  at  such  brief  intervals  as  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  mistaken  a 
Jack  tar  for  a  jumping-jack.  Miss  Charlotte 
Tittel  was  pretty  and  pleasing  as  the  cobbler's 
daughter  "  Sally."  The  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Saunders  as  "Dame  Christianson," was  greeted 
with  the  usual  hearty  reception,  accorded  in  af- 
fectionate recognition  of  her  claims  as  one  of 
the  few  old-timers  of  the  California  stage,  as  well 
as  of  her  reliability  and  excellence  as  an  actress. 
Mr.  Frank  Mordaunt  made  a  noble  and  digni- 
fied "Mr.  Sefton,"  the  blind  preacher.  The 
part  that  fell  to  Louis  Morrison  was  a  repulsive 
one  as  represented,  both  in  character  and  ap- 
pearance. It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  before 
Mr.  Morrison  leaves  us  again  he  may  appear  in 
some  character  that  will  exhibit  that  remark- 
ably easy  and  graceful  stage  presence  which 
dwells  in  our  recollection  as  his  distinctive 
gift.  The  mantle  of  Gerald  Eyre  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  him,  and  made  it  his  chief  study  to 
be  hideous.  It  may  be  artistic,  but  it  is  not 
agreeable.  The  eye  has  its  rights,  as  well  as  the 
ear.  A  man  may  starve,  or  even  be  clad  in  pict- 
uresque rags  (on  the  stage),  without  making  a 
guy  of  himself,  and  it  is  impossible  to  properly 
sympathize  with  one  whose  misfortunes  are 
principally  dirt  and  squalor.  Were  I  a  profes- 
sional critic  instead  of  a  mere  observer  and 
chronicler  of  unconsidered  trifles,  probably  I 
should  be  superior  to  such  considerations  ;  but 
I  imagine  that  the  great  mass  of  theater-goers 
view  the  stage  from  my  standpoint  rather  than 
from  the  superior  and  lofty  plane  of  the  profes- 
sional gentlemen  aforesaid. 

The  management  of  the  Bush  Street  Theater 
have  solemnly  assured  us  that  there's  nothing 
improper  in  the  new  play  that  is  now  filling  their 
benches  and  their  treasury.  The  management 
are  right,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  reports 
to  the  contrary  are  a  mere  advertising  dodge 
surreptitiously  set  afloat  to  fill  the  house  It  has 
worked  to  a  charm.  It  has  even  emptied  the 
lobbies  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  a  Nevada 
night.  One  critic — probably  in  the  pay  of  the 
shrewd  management — says  that  if  the  dialogue 
were  "pruned  a  little  "  the  ladies  would  come. 
This  cunning  device  may  have  kept  the 
ladies  away,  but  it  brought  out  the  men.  I 
should  be  very  reluctant  to  hurt  the  business  of 
this  favorite  little  theater,  but  truth  compels  me 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  dialogue,  plot  or 
action  to  be  either  pruned  or  pruded  about. 
Any  one  who  can  see  a  ballet  (Mme.  Cavalazzi, 
or  Mile.  Cornalba),  can  see  the  Bush  Street  belles. 
If  there  be  any  impropriety  in  the  dress,  it  must, 
indeed,  be  a  very  small  one.  Nearly  every  one 
of  them  wears  boots  and  a  necklace,  and  there 
were,  I  should  judge,  as  many  as  several  yards 
of  fringe  and  lace  in  the  company,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  silk  enough  for  a  crazy-quilt,  and  some 
gauze.  This  certainly  makes  a  fine  showing. 
All  who  were  there  will  say  that  it  does — decid- 
edly. After  all,  my  honesty  may  be  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  financial  department.  Every 
man  in  town  has  been  there,  and  as  they  have 
all  found  it  out  for  themselves  they  wouldn't  go 
any  more,  even  if  I  didn't  tell  them  it  isn't  im- 
proper. And  now  the  ladies  can  come  and  fill 
the  deserted  benches,  if  there  are  any.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  every  wife  will  at  once  see  through 
the  flimsy  excuse  to  leave  her  at  home,  and  will 
insist  on  being  taken  to  the  play.  Some  of  the 
songs  are  sprightly  and  amusing,  some  are  old, 
and  others  like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune.  If 
there's  a  poet  attachment  to  the  troup  it  should 
be  put  on  to  tinker  up  the  local  verses  in  Miss 
Venn's  song.  They  are  so  lame  and  halting  that 
if  Mr.  Hunter  should  happen  around,  he'd  have 
themout  of  harness  in  a  twinkling.  On  Monday 
night  the  house  was  sold  out  before  the  opening 
of  the  doors,  and  the  rush  is  as  great  as  ever.  I 
didn't  know  there  were  so  many  men  in  San 
Francisco,  and  I  have  been  to  church,  too.  But 
then,  I  have  never  been  to  a  prize-fight. 

One  of  the  most  inexplicable  sights  was  that  of 
a  man  apparently  blind,  carefully  guided  by  a 
friend  to  a  seat  in  the  place  of  honor — the  front 
row,  where  every  one  wore  a  shining  crown — the 
old  angels!  I  hope  he  enjoyed  himself,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  inappropriate  place 
for  a  blind  man  than  the  dress  circle  of  the 
Bush  Street  during  its  present  occupation. 

Dorothy. 


THE  BATTLE  OK  WATERLOO. 


The  panoramic  view  of  this  noted  historical 
event  now, on  exhibition  at  the  corner  of  Mason 
and  Eddy  streets,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  art  ever  exhibited  in  this  city.  No 
verbal  description  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  delineation  and  perspective 
which  produces  a  realistic  effect  as  startling  as 
it  is  wonderful.  In  fact,  the  first  impression  is 
one  of  bewilderment — as  of  the  enchanted 
"pageant  of  a  dream,"  in  which  the  past  is  mar- 
shaled before  us  in  all  its  minutest  detail.  Vou 
enter  a  doorway  in  a  solid  and  mysterious-look- 
ing brick  wall,  pass  along  a  dimly  lighted  hall, 
and  up  a  dark  and  winding  flight  of  stairs,  and 
step  out  on  a  circular  platform  in  the  midst  of 
the  broad,  level,  fertile  plains  of  Belgium— not 
in  the  smiling  aspect  of  rural  peace,  but  crowded 
with  "war's  magnificently  stern  array,"  iust  as 
they  appeared  seventy  years  ago,  at  half  past 


five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  one  of  history's 
greatest  days — that  of  Napoleon's  final  down- 
tall  and  dethronement.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
paragraph  like  this  to  give  anything  like  an 
idea  of  the  remarkable  realism  of  the  work. 
One  example  may  l>c  mentioned.  A  large  tree 
has  been  broken  oft,  and  has  fallen  over.  A 
part  of  the  tree  is  painted  and  a  part  real, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  where 
nature  ends  and  art  begins. 

The  painting  was  executed  in  Paris,  brought 
out  here,  and  mounted  in  its  present  position 
There  are  two  similar  paintings  in  Chicago,  and 
one  in  New  York.  The  work  occupied  about  a 
year,  and  was  done  by  Messieurs  Joseph  Mertrand 
and  l.ucien  Sergcnt,  the  former  executing  the 
landscape  and  tne  latter  the  figures.  A  press 
reception  was  given  on  Thursday,  and  the  place 
is  thrown  open  to  the  public  to-day  (Saturday). 
There  will  be  several  gentlemen  in  attendance  to 
explain  every  point  delineated,  and  printed 
catalogues  to  assist  in  its  understanding.  One 
critic,  nimself  an  artist,  expressed  the  (ear  that 
it  is  too  high  art  for  the  public  taste.  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  this  pessimistic  though 
complimentary  prophesy  will  prove  a  false  one. 
It  is  an  exhibition  suited  to  every  taste  and 
every  capacity.  All  can  enjoy  the  sight  as  "a 
thing  of  beauty."  Those  to  whom  the  record  ot 
the  past  is  a  sealed  book,  will  here  find  the  vol- 
ume opened  at  its  most  fascinating  page,  while 
to  the  student  of  history  it  presents  an  un- 
paralleled illustration  of  one  of  it  salient  events. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  school-boy  and  girl 
in  the  city  will  visit  an  exhibition  which  com- 
bines pleasure  and  instruction  in  a  degree  seldom 
equaled. 

San  Francisco  may  well  congratulate  itself  on 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  place  of  resort;  nor 
San  Francisco  alone.  Every  visitor  from  the 
country  and  from  all  parts  of  the  state  will  find 
a  visit  to  the  panorama  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  programme  on  his  annual  visit  to  the  city. 
The  success  of  this  undertaking  will  be  no  less 
creditable  to  our  people  than  gratifying  to  the 
projectors.   

Some  one  wants  to  know  how  to  deaden  the 
sound  of  a  piano.  One  plan  would  be  to  kill 
the  player. — Boston  PoU. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  anu  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

GRAND  DRAMATIC  FESTIVAL. 

Elaborate  production  of  Robert  Buchanan's  Celebrated 
Melodrama, 

STORM  BEATEN 

GREAT  DOUBLE  CAST, 

EMBRACING 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  McKee  Kaiikin'a  All-Star  Co 

AND 

The  Entire  Baldwin  Theater  Co. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Manager. 

JAY  RIAL  Acting  Manager. 

"  A     ROSEBUD    UARBEN    OF  GIRLS!" 

GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  THE 

GAIETY  COMPANY 

OF  LADIES  ONLY, 

Direct  from  the  Comedy  Theater,  New  York  City  (after 
a  magnificently  successful  season  of  three  months!, 
and  first  presentation  in  this  city  of  the  great 
New  York  and  London  Success, 

The  Sensational  Opera  <le  Camera 

AN  ADAMLESS  EDEN. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

EVERY  EVENINC  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEE. 

CHARLEY  REED'S  MINSTRELS! 

STELLA  MAY  IN  SPECIALTIES. 
FRED  RUSSELL,  the  MUSICAL  AMBASSADOR. 
MISS  ALMA  STUART  STANLEY. 

GREAT  FIRST  PART.  ORIGINAL  OLIO. 

BRIGHT  AND  CHASTE.  . 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Strkkt,  Nkak  Makket. 
K.RELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

THIS  KVENING, 

And  Every  Evening  until  further  notice, 

Suppe's  Beautiful  Comic  Opera, 

A  TRIP  TO  AFRICA. 

Beautiful  Music,  Brilliant  Costumes,  Gorgeous  Scenery. 

Helenc  DingtOII  as  Titania 

Kate  Marchi  as  Tes«a 

Tilly  Valerga  as  Buccametta 

E.  N.  Knight  as  Fanfani 

T.  \V.  Eckert  as  Miradillo 

H.  W.  Frillman  as  Pericles 

R.  D.  Valerga  as  Antarsid 

AalililNMlon  25  CttL       Hfwnwl  ScaU  SO  <  ts. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATING  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  a»d.  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  25  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


ART  NEEDLEWORK. 

The  ladies  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  ol 
California  desire  to  announce  that,  having  se- 
cured the  services  of  Miss  Smith  for  another 
year,  instruction  in  art  needlework  will  be  con- 
tinued at  their  rooms,  No.  300  Stockton  street, 
corner  of  Post.  Ueing  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Art  School  at  Kensington,  Miss  Smith's  work 
excels  any  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and 
the  number  of  ladies  who  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  her  services  can  testily  as  to  her 
capable  and  agreeable  manner  of  imparting  in- 
struction. The  charge  is  one  dollar  for  a  lesson 
of  one  hour.  Classes  will  be  charged  five  dol- 
lars for  six  lessons  of  two  hours  each.  For 
further  information  ladies  are  requested  to  call 
at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  where  Miss  Smith 
may  be  conferred  with. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  LORD  TENNYSON'S  IDYL 


LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE 


NOW    <  )  X  VIEW 


ART  ROOMS  OF  SNOW  &  CO., 

No.  ltJ  Post  Street 

(Masonic  Temple), 

TuetMlay  March  24,  1H85. 

Hours  of  Exhibition — From  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and 
from  7  to  10  in  the  evening. 

AllllllkNloil  2  5  t'eillM. 

Take  your  opera-g'asses.  The  picture  will  be  lighted 
day  and  evening  by  the  Siemens  generative  gas-burner. 


T  H  K 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

BY  THE  FRENCH  AKTISTS, 

losepli  Hertraiid  and  l.ucien  Serpent, 


PANORAMA  BUILDING, 

SOUTHWLST  COR.  EDDY  AND  MASON  STS. 
WILL  OPEN 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  2HUi, 

Aed  remain  open  daily  thereafter  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

ADMISSION   no  CF.NT8. 
Children  21  cents. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[lO,  92  AND  24  lifciAKY.  J 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

ANU 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  I 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Greniut 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Ok  tin. 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS 

Of  Open  Evenings  TSJ 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


JULES  VALLES  AND  VICTOR  HUGO. 


The  Parisians  are  always  athirst  for  sight-seeing  and 
play  acting;  or,  as  they  say  in  their  own  language,  the 
spectacle.  The  other  day,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  An- 
archist manifestation  on  the  Place  de  l'Opera.the  cavalry 
began  to  sweep  the  boulevard  and  things  became  more  or 
less  threatening,  I  noticed,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  .Stat, that  the  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  no  sooner  put  up  their  shutters  and  locked  up, 
than  they  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  The  Parisian  tradition  holds  that  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  streets  is  the  affair  of  the  police  and  the 
military, and  that  individual  citizens  are  in  no  way  bound 
to  help.  Their  privilege  is  to  look  on  and  mark  the 
strokes.  So,  too,  the  politicians  and  all  other  French 
public  characters  are  regarded  as  actors  on  that  great 
stage,  where,  as  Heine  says,  the  Parisians  are  perpetually 
acting  a  tragi-comedy  for  the  distraction  of  humanity  and 
k  bon  Dim.  The  ministers,  the  deputies,  the  journalists, 
and  the  men  of  letters  may  all  be  regarded,  more  or  less, 
as  gladiators  fiuhting  among  themselves  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  skeptical  crowd,  themselves  skeptic  and  con- 
scious of  their  role.  No  more  striking  instance  of  this 
phenomenon  could  be  found  than  the  famous  Communist, 
Jules  Valles,  who  died  on  February  14th,  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  Carnival.  Valles  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  his 
life,  and  yet  when  you  asked  what  he  did,  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  the  answer.  Under  the  empire  he  was  in  opposi- 
tion, like  all  the  young  men  of  the  day.  He  was  poor, 
and  had  a  strong  appetite  for  all  that  money  could  buy. 
He  had  received  an  education  which  enabled  him  to  earn 
his  living  with  his  pen,  and  he  turned  round  and  cursed 
the  university  which  had  given  him  that  education.  He 
was  the  noisiest  and  most  howling  of  the  cafe  orators  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  at  the  time  when  Gambetta  was  a  for- 
midable rival.  He  became  a  revolle  against  everything, 
and  demanded  in  the  same  afternoon  the  burning  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  Moliere,  and  the  classics,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  society.  Valles  adopted  under  the  empire  the 
role  of  a  truculent  Socialist,  and  his  main  purpose  in  life 
was  to  gain  money.  His  talent  as  a  writer  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  revolte  caused  Villemessant  of  the  Figaro  to 
offer  him  $6,000  a  year  to  write  a  daily  article  in  place  of 
Rochefort.  Valles  kept  up  his  articles  for  two  months. 
The  readers  then  began  to  complain  that  he  was  monoto- 
nous, and  so  Valles  was  requested  to  retire.  Under  the 
Commune  he  was  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  vastly 
puffed  up  with  the  ini|>ortance  of  his  position;  but  his 
conduct  was  not  especially  valorous,  and  toward  the  end 
he  managed  to  escape  to  England,  where  he  lived  until 
the  amnesty.  After  the  amnesty  he  returned  to  Paris. 
About  a  year  ago  he  started  a  paper  called  />  Cri  du 
Peuple,  a  paragraph  in  which  was  the  cause  of  the  Ballerich 
scandal  and  the  death  of  the  police  officer  Norbert  Bal- 
lerich. 

Since  his  return  from  exile  I  have  frequently  seen  and 
talked  with  Valles.  My  impression  of  him  is  that  he  is 
a  writer  of  talent  and  a  truculent  and  bombastic  humbug. 
Despite  all  his  preaching  about  Socialism,  anarchy,  and 
fraternity,  and  about  the  dignity  of  the  poor  man,  Valles 
was  personally  almost  wealthy.  He  inherited  some 
money ;  he  gained  other  money  in  stock  and  industrial 
speculations;  and  his  habits  and  tastes  were  entirely  those 
of  a  capitalist.  In  the  presence  of  literary  acquaintances 
Valles  never  attempted  to  maintain  the  seriousness  of  his 
newspaper  rhetoric,  about  disemboweling  the  capitalists 
and  shooting  the  lawyers,  any  more  than  the  actor  off  the 
stage  attempts  to  keep  up  the  role  which  he  has  been 
interpreting  before  the  public. 

It  is  to  this  love  of  the  "  spectacle  "  that  we  must 
largely  attribute  the  position  held  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French  public.  On  the  occasion  of  his  eighty- 
third  birthday,  on  February  25th,  all  Paris  marched 
with  banners,  bands,  and  flowers  in  front  of  the  poet's 
house  in  the  Avenue  d'Kylau.  Hugo,  by  his  long  life  of 
labor,  by  his  activity  as  a  poet,  a  prose  writer,  a  politician, 
and  a  militant  exile,  and  also  by  the  marvelous  manner 
in  which  he  has  managed  his  genius  from  the  commercial 
and  advertising  point  of  view,  has  become  a  sort  of  idol. 
In  France,  Hugo  may  be  said  to  be  the  personification  of 
literature ;  abroad  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  personification 
of  France.  The  old  poet  is  still  hale  and  hearty.  Only 
the  other  day  I  had  a  long  talk  with  his  old  friend  Paul 
Meurice  about  him.  "The  master,"  said  M.  Meurice, 
"  is  well,  and  absolutely  without  any  malady  or  infirmity 
except  a  certain  deafness.  Often  he  will  see  us  laughing 
at  table,  and  with  his  generous  voice  he  will  say  with  pre- 
tended anger:  'Ah !  you  are  laughing  down  there.  May 
I  know  what  it  is  all  about?'  Then  we  tell  him,  and  he 
joins  in  the  gayety.  Some  days  Victor  Hugo  is  brilliant 
and  talks  a  good  deal ;  on  otner  days  he  is  dull,  weary, 
and  says  little.  He  still  reads  the  newspapers  and  takes 
an  interest  in  what  is  going  on,  and  whenever  there  is  a 
serious  vote  to  be  taken  he  goes  to  the  Senate.  He  goes 
to  bed  much  earlier  than  he  used  to,  and  gets  up  later.  At 
half-past  nine  or  ten  on  reception  nights  he  is  in  bed,  and 
he  does  not  rise  until  ten  in  the  morning;  but  he  works 
in  bed  two  or  three  hours  before  getting  up." 

Meurice  described  the  poet's  bed  as  being  arranged,  so 
to  speak,  upside  down,  the  pillow  and  bolster  being 
placed  at  the  foot,  so  that  he  may  receive  the  light  direct- 
ly from  the  window.  Victor  Hugo's  work  now-a-days  is 
not  so  much  composition  as  classification  and  arrange- 
ment. He  has  always  been  a  great  worker,  and  conse- 
quently he  has  masses  of  unpublished  manuscript,  mostly 
produced  during  his  exile  at  Guernsey.  In  an  interesting 
volume  just  published  by  M.  Alfred  Asseline,  Victor 
Hugo's  cousin,  we  find  some  interesting  details  about  the 
poet's  indefatigable  industry.  His  maxim  was,  "A  lit- 
tle work  is  tiresome;  a  great  deal  of  work  is  amusing." 
At  Hauteville  House,  where  he  lived  with  his  two  sons, 
Victor  Hugo  was  up  with  the  dawn,  and  having  command 
over  his  inspiration,  which  he  had  made  the  slave  of  his 
genius,  he  sat  down  to  work  tranquilly,  like  a  work- 
man at  his  place.  By  noon  he  had  written  his  hundred 
verses,  or  his  twenty  pages  of  prose,  without  an  erasure, 


and  sometimes  with  additions  and  amplifications  which 
filled  more  than  the  page.  He  used  to  work  standing  at  a 
desk,  and  walking  about  while  he  was  composing.  Then 
he  would  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  charm  all  by  his 
geniality  and  good  humor,  by  his  jokes  and  puns  and 
word-puzzles.  Imagine  the  author  of  Chatiments  com- 
posing vulgar  charades  like  the  following,  which  has,  I 
believe,  not  been  published  before,  and  of  which  the  solu- 
tion is  vwuton: 

A/on  premier  a  tout  chat  plait. 
A/on  second  haul  on  has  est. 
A/on  tout  pail! 

The  unpublished  works  which  Victor  Hugo  is  now 
arranging  and  putting  in  order,  are  two  new  volumes  of 
philosophical  writings,  several  volumes  of  verse,  and  half 
a  dozen  plays,  written  during  his  exile.  These  manu- 
scripts will  be  published  after  his  death,  and  form  the 
material,  M.  Meurice  tells  me,  for  six  or  eight  volumes. 
Then  there  will  be  several  volumes  of  correspondence — for 
during  his  sixty-eight  years  of  literary  work  Victor  Hugo 
has  found  time  to  write  many  letters.  M.  Meurice  has  a 
very  voluminous  and  interesting  correspondence  addressed 
to  him  by  Victor  Hugo,  during  the  eighteen  years  of 
exile ;  and  M.  Vacquerie,  himself  a  poet  and  prose  writer  of 
no  mean  talent,  has  spent  his  long  life  in  chanting  the 
praises  of  Hugo.  No  more  touching  case  of  self-abnega- 
tion could  be  found  in  the  annals  of  literature.  Since 
1869  M.  Vacquerie  has  been  editor  of  Lt  Rappel  newspa- 
per, and  in  that  capacity  he  has  as  much  hatred  for  the 
enemies  and  detractors  of  Hugo  as  he  has  admiration  for 
the  poet.  A  curious  instance  of  this  hatred  is  the  fact 
M.  Vacquerie  has  never  allowed  the  name  of  Zola  to  be 
printed  in  the  columns  of  the  Rappel,  so  that  for  the 
readers  of  that  journal  the  Pontiff  of  naturalism  and  all 
his  works— the  Assomoir,  Nana,  Poi-Boitille  and  others — 
do  not  exist.  Supposing  a  man  to  have  read  no  other 
paper  but  the  Rappel  during  the  past  ten  years,  he  would 
be  absolutely  ignorant  as  to  contemporary  French  litera- 
ture, which  would,  perhaps,  be  no  great  loss. 

The  great  desire  of  Victor  Hugo's  friends  now  is  that  he 
may  live  until  188a,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
great  exhibition,  and  to  preside  over  the  centenary  of  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  Considering  Hugo's  very  healthy 
nature  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live  until 
then,  and  even  longer ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  glorious 
incident  in  his  career  to  add  the  luster  of  his  presence  to 
the  centenary  fetes.  Then  indeed  it  might  be  said  that 
nothing  has  been  wanting  to  the  glory  of  Hugo,  for  he 
will  have  been  of  all  men  that  have  lived  the  most  uni- 
versally depreciated  and  the  most  universally  praised.  No 
man  has  been  more  furiously  and  passionately  discussed 
than  Hugo.  His  verse  and  his  prose  have  been  equally 
vilipended.  He  has  been  qualified  as  a  vandal,  a  brigand, 
an  incendiary,  an  iconoclast,  a  madman,  a  savage,  and 
even  a  cannibal.  He  has  been  compared  to  Lucan,  Du 
Bartas,  Scaron,  and  Gongora.  He  has  been  found  ab- 
surd, ridiculous,  grandiloquent,  trivial,  convulsive,  em- 
phatic. Men  of  high  station  and  members  of  the  French 
Academy  have  signed  petitions  to  prevent  the  representa- 
tion of  his  pieces.  Finally  he  has  been  fired  at  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  But  he  has  triumphed  over  everything, 
and  now  he  sits  enthroned  in  glory,  and  strange  legends 
are  current  about  the  atmosphere  of  incense  in  which  he 
is  said  to  live,  the  theatrical  surroundings  in  which  he  re- 
ceives homage,  the  apocalyptic  language  in  which  he  ex- 
presses the  consciousness  of  his  genius.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  legends  are  not  without  a  substratum  of 
fact,  for  which,  perhaps,  his  friends  are  as  much  respon- 
sible as  the  poet  himself.  But  it  must  nor  oe  forgotten 
that  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  be  addressed  as  "  Dear 
and  illustrious  Master"  is  the  last  of  his  generation,  and 
that  he  stands  erect  and  vigorous  on  its  ruins,  having 
buried  all  his  adversaries,  even  to  Napoleon.  He  has  be- 
come prophet  and  idol.  The  crown  of  laurels  has  been 
placed  upon  the  brow  of  his  marble  effigy,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  living  model.  The  only  w  onder  is  that  Hugo 
has  remained  kind,  charming,  and  affable  as  he  is,  for  it 
is  possible  to  cite  more  traits  of  simplicity  in  his  life  than 
of  pomposity.  Then  to  think  how  immense  his  glory  re- 
ally is!  And,  after  all,  where  is  the  merit,  much  less  the 
use,  of  dwelling  upon  the  littleness  of  the  great. 


PELEG  KENYON'S  EnkTUNE. 


Peleg  Kenyon,  aged  sixty,  recently  died  in  Griswold,  a 
rural  manufacturing  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  Con- 
necticut, leaving  property  worth,  it  is  estimated,  $750,- 
000.  Kenyon  was  a  bachelor,  lank,  keen-eyed,  and  bald, 
and  a  typical  Yankee.  He  died  a  miserable  old  miser. 
The  boast  of  his  life  was  that  he  started  at  a  machinist's 
trade  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  at  twenty-one  was 
worth  $75,000.  He  has  lived  alone  in  the  barren  Ken- 
yon homestead  for  years,  an  unhappy,  friendless  old  man. 
At  his  funeral  not  a  tear  was  shed  on  his  bier,  and  there 
was  no  particularly  interested  attendant  save  a  Boston 
lawyer.  Most  of  his  property  is  in  real  estate  and  mort- 
gages in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  he  left  it  to  the  heir 
of  Henry  Henderson,  an  importer  of  West  India  goods, 
who  thrived  at  the  Hub  somewhat  more  than  forty  years 
ago. 

Peleg  Kenyon's  mother  was  a  hard-fisted  Yankee 
widow,  honest  but  ambitious.  When  her  son  left  the  old 
farm,  more  than  two  score  years  ago,  just  as  the  plowing 
for  oats  was  about  to  be  begun,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a 
Boston  machine  shop,  the  widow  was  mad  at  him.  She 
took  hold  of  the  plow  handles  herself,  and  told  Peleg 
never  to  come  back  until  he  had  made  his  pile.  Before 
a  month  had  elapsed  he  was  the  butt  of  the  shop  where 
he  worked,  in  consequence  of  his  frequently  and  care- 
lessly expressed  determination  to  become  a  rich  man 
within  five  years.  He  was  considered  cranky.  A  year 
later  the  gawky  stripling  was  installed  in  the  great  ware- 
house of  Henry  Henderson  as  the  night  watchman.  He 
also  did  odd  jobs  of  repairing  about  the  place.  He  soon 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his  employer 
by  his  indefatigable  labors  and  his  faithfulness. 

During  the  six  months  that  followed,  Peleg  was  not 


idle.  He  attended  closely  to  his  duties,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  he  made,  first,  a  duplicate  key  to  the  office,  then 
one  to  the  safe,  and  lastly,  one  to  the  cash-box  inside  the 
safe.  From  time  to  time  he  would  investigate  the  con- 
tents of  the  cash-box,  but  never  finding  more  than  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000  in  it,  he  bided  his  time  patiently.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  the  house  received,  after  banking 
hours,  a  cash  payment  of  $105,000,  for  a  crop  of  molasses. 
The  money  was  placed  in  the  cash  box  in  the  office,  for 
safety.  The  safe  was  both  fire  and  burglar  proof,  and  the 
presence  of  a  trusty  watchman  in  the  building  convinced 
Mr.  Henderson  that  the  great  packages  of  bills  would  be 
as  secure  there  as  anywhere.  That  night,  as  soon  as 
Kenyon  was  left  alone,  he  opened  the  safe  and  the  cash- 
box,  stuffed  the  bills  into  his  |>ockets,  locked  the  doors 
behind  him,  walked  to  the  depot,  and  took  the  evening 
train  for  Putnam,  Connecticut.  At  twelve  o'clock  that 
night  he  drove  up  to  the  old  homestead  in  Griswold.  At 
five  the  next  morning  he  was  at  the  Putnam  depot  again, 
but  minus  the  money.  Sunday  night  he  assumed  his 
duties  as  night  watchman  in  the  warehouses  of  Henry 
Henderson.  On  Monday  night,  of  course,  there  was  an' 
outbreak.  Consternation  reigned  in  the  establishment 
when  the  cashier,  on  opening  the  safe  at  the  beginning  of 
business  hours,  found  the  cash-box  empty.  Where  could 
the  money  have  gone  to?  The  night  watchman  was  ques- 
tioned closely.  He  knew  nothing  about  it,  had  seen  no 
one  about  the  place  nor  in  it,  nor  had  he  been  off  the 
premises  after  dark.  Two  detectives  were  put  on  the 
case,  and  the  next  day  Kenyon  was  arrested  on  suspicion.' 
He  stoutly  maintained  his  innocence,  and  was  reluctantly 
taken  to  prison  and  locked  up.  Mr.  Henderson  visited 
him  daily,  and  talked  with  him,  but  Kenyon  held  an  un- 
broken front  for  weeks.  Finally  the  merchant  grew  des- 
perate. His  business  was  badly  cramped  by  the  loss  of 
the  money.  No  trace  of  it  could  be  found  anywhere. 
No  one  was  suspected  except  Peleg,  and  many  believed 
him  innocent.  Mr.  Henderson  walked  into  his  cell  one 
day  and  said : 

"Peleg,  this  thing  has  gone  on  long  enough.  You 
stole  that  money." 

"  Well,  what  if  I  did?"  coolly  replied  Peleg. 

"  What  if  you  did?  You  scoundrel,  why,  1 11  send  you 
to  prison  for  life  ! " 

"No,  you  won't,  Mr.  Henderson.  Massachusetts  law 
provides  seven  years  only  for  the  man  who  steals  from  his 
employer,"  Peleg  replied,  laughingly. 

"You  villain!  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. 

"  I  can't  earn  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  seven 
years.  Mr.  Henderson,  and  you  know  I'm  bound  to  be 
a  rich  man.  Now  I've  got  that  much,  and  after  I've  been 
punished  seven  years  for  taking  it,  it's  mine,  don't  you 

see  ? " 

The  merchant  was  baffled.  No  amount  of  talk  would 
affect  the  thief.  The  detectives  were  baffled.  All  their 
wiles  had  failed  to  secure  the  money.  The  Widow 
Kenyon,  too,  was  baffled.  She  was  taken  to  Boston,  and 
w  ith  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears  she  implored  Peleg  to 
make  restitution.    It  was  without  avail. 

"You  told  me  to  make  my  pile  before  I  came  back, 
mother,"  he  said,  "and  when  I  come  home  I'll  show  it  to 
you." 

Mr.  Henderson  was  disgusted.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
he  offered  Peleg  his  liberty  if  he  would  return  the  money. 

"  Why,  I  want  to  go  to  prison  for  it,"  was  his  answer. 
"I  expect  to  be  punished  tor  taking  it." 

"  We'll  give  you  your  liberty  and  a  thousand  dollars," 
was  the  merchant's  next  offer. 

"I'll  give  you  one  thousand  dollars  to  let  me  go," 
responded  Kenyon. 

"  I'll  make  it  two  thousand  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Hender- 
son, in  dismay. 

"And  so  will  I,"  said  Peleg. 

The  offer  to  Kenyon  was  slowly  increased  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  he  as  steadily  advanced  his  offer  for 
liberty  to  that  amount.  Mr.  Henderson  was  now  in  de- 
spair. He  gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  the  money,  and  ar- 
ranged his  business  so  as  to  do  without  it.  Kenyon  was 
not  brought  to  trial,  however,  and  two  months  later  Mr. 
Henderson  asked  him,  submissively,  what  he  would  do. 

"  If  you'll  let  me  go  with  a  written  guaranty  not  to 
trouble  me,  I'll  give  you  all  but  $75,000  to-morrow,"  said 
Peleg,  blandly. 

"  Hanged  if  I  will,"  said  the  merchant. 

Six  weeks  more  rolled  by,  and  Mr.  Henderson  saw  fit 
to  accept  the  terms  of  the  shrewd  Yankee  thief.  For 
$30,000  he  signed  an  instrument  putting  Kenyon  out  of 
harm's  way,  with  the  lion's  share  of  the  money  in  his 
pockets.  Kenyon  was  released.  He  went  at  once  to 
Griswold,  crawled  under  the  horse-stable  in  the  red  barn 
at  the  old  homestead,  and  drew  forth  the  bundle  of  $105,- 
000  in  bills,  intact.  He  counted  out  $75,000,  and,  going 
into  the  house,  said  to  his  mother : 

"  Mary,  there's  my  pile." 

"  No  good  will  come  of  it,  my  son,"  she  sternly  re- 
sponded. 

Peleg  went  back  to  Boston  and  paid  over  $30,000,  first 
investing  his  own  money  skillfully  in  real  estate,  mort- 
gages, and  loans.  Financially  he  was  fortunate;  socially 
he  was  ostracized.  In  ten  years  he  had  doubled  and 
trebled  his  fortune,  but  in  the  meantime  his  mother  had 
died,  as  had  all  his  near  relatives.  He  went  back  to  the 
old  farm  in  Griswold,  and  made  it  the  fairest  in  the  land. 
The  barren  hillsides  blossomed  like  the  rose-tree,  fat  cat- 
tle bellowed  from  the  rich  valleys,  and  fine  horses  neighed 
in  the  old  stables.  But  the  honest  country  people  held 
aloof  from  him  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Peleg  Kenyon 
lived  alone,  a  soured  and  rapidly  aging  man,  with  no  en- 
joyment save  the  piling  up  and  gloating  over  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  It  finally  became  the  burden  of  his  life,  although 
the  story  dropped  out  of  memory  years  ago,  and  he  was 
forgotten.  His  interest  in  the  farm  died  out.  Last  sum- 
mer he  sent  for  his  lawyer  in  Boston,  and  made  a  will  in 
the  hope  of  partially  atoning  for  the  great  wrong  of  his 
life.  He  was  found  dead,  alone,  in  front  of  his  treasure- 
chest,  sitting  upright  in  his  chair. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Another  good  man  gone  wrong.  It  is  said 
that  Henry  Irving  has  become  a  convert  to 
American  mince  pie. 


Because  a  man  happens  to  be  possessed  of  "  a 
constitution  of  a  horse,"  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  his  physician  is  justified  in  treating  him 
like  an  ass. 


Sealing  wax,  we  are  informed,  does  not  con- 
tain a  particle  of  wax.  And  when  we  reflect 
that  there  are  no  parts  of  ceiling  in  its  constitu- 
ency, its  name  certainly  seems  a  misnomer. 


A  gushing  poetess  begins,  "All  that  I  want  is 
a  single  heart."  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  she  held  the  ten,  jack,  queen  and  king  of 
that  suit,  and  was  drawing  for  the  ace. 


The  rights  of  American  citizenship  are  being 
taken  from  us  one  by  one.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  has  just  decided  that  a  subscriber  can- 
not swear  over  a  telephone  line  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  company. 


St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman, 

And  came  ol  decent  people; 
He  build  a  church  in  Dublin  town, 

And  on  it  put  a  steeple. 

Thus  all  the  records  are  agreed 

About  the  late  lamented^ 
Great  saint,  who  flourished  ages  ere 

Was  dynamite  invented. 

We  don't,  however,  hear  that  he 

For  patriotic  uses 
Bestrewed  the  sister  island's  ways 

With  murder-starting  fuses; 

And  never  of  that  gentleman 

Has  anybody  stated 
That  where  he  went  his  path  was  strewn 

With  dwellings  devastated. 

He  did  not  feed  his  neighbor's  cows 
With  hay  crammed  full  of  needles, 

Nor  kill  poor  casual  passers-by 
To  blow  up  English  beadles. 

St.  Patrick  was  a  gentleman  ; 

But  oh,  his  pleasant  mariners, 
Would  seem  much  out  of  place  beneath 

Parnell's  ensanguined  banners ! 

Remember,  Patrick's  sons,  to-day, 

His  memory's  the  brighter 
Because  he  was  a  gentleman, 

And  not  a  dynamiter.  Pitck. 


Mr.  Parvenu  ( writing  a  letter ).    James,  how 
many  t's  in  Ontario? 
Clerk.    Only  one,  sir. 

Mr.  Parvenu.  So  I  supposed.  Hand  me  a 
penknife. 


Jeffersonian  "simplicity"  is  to  be  the  rule  in 
Washington  during  the  next  four  years.  This  is 
sensible  and  prudent.  The  Democrats  have  been 
out  of  office  a  great  many  years,  and  the  great 
majority  are  rich  only  in  their  virtues,  rour 
years  hence  the  "hard  cider"  can  give  place  to 
the  champagne  and  the  "  homespun  "  to  "  West 
of  England." — Houi . 

Formula  used  in  making  a  lodge  of  Anarchists : 
One  small  hall  over  a  beer  saloon.  A  saloon- 
keeper who  will  trust  for  beer.  Three  or  four 
loafers  who  will  discuss  the  labor  question. 
One  long-haired  crank  to  curse  the  rich.  One 
little  red  flag  to  wave  the  signal  for  gore— an 
old  undershirt  will  do.  A  lot  of  lazy  idlers  who 
despise  work  and  can  hurrah  for  the  destruction 
of  everything. —  Philadelphia  Press. 


Green  waved  the  branches  o'er  them, 

Below  the  turf  shone  green, 
And  tender  the  words  he  muttered  there; 
■  Sooth,  'twas  a  pretty  scene! 
But  greener,  alas !  was  he  by  far 

Than  the  greenest  leaf  on  the  tree, 
For  he  dreamed  of  a  love  no  time  could  mar, 

Unto  all  eternity. 

Red  were  the  roses  wandering  free 

O'er  the  old  stone  hall  hard  by, 
Who  heard  him  whisper  so  tenderly, 

And  caught  her  answering  sigh; 
But  redder  far  than  the  reddest  rose 

E'er  bloomed  on  bush  or  vine, 
He  saw  her  blushing  cheeks  disclose 

Fond  beauty's  tell-tale  sign. 

Black  flew  the  threatening  storm-clouds 

Fast  o'er  the  summer  sky. 
And  gath'ring  night's  all-cov'ring  shroud 


An  absent  husband  telegraphed  to  his  wile: 
"I  send  you  a  kiss."  He  received  as  a  reply: 
"  Spruce  young  man  called  and  delivered  the  kiss 
in  good  order. 

Ah,  Grandma,  you  were  prim  and  prosy, 
You  were  no  rose-bud,  just  a  posy. 

You  never  talked  of  soul  or  passion  ; 
You  knew  no  mill  save  one  for  grinding, 
No  I.ocke  that  was  not  used  for  binding. 

Well,  Grandma,  that  was  then  the  fashion. 

How  changed!  your  Beth  (you  called  haw  Betty) 
Devout  La  Rochefoucault,  Rosetti — 

She  smiles  in  yellow,  pain  in  scarlet, 
Feels  earth  and  heaven  interwoven 
In  Chopin's  nocturnes  or  Beethoven. 

Ah,  Grandmamma,  old  Time's  a  varlet. 

And  yet  her  lips  are  just  as  smiling, 
Her  eyes  to  me  as  sweet  beguiling, 

As  yours  to  Grandpa.    Am  I  stupid? 
With  all  her  art,  I  think  her  artless; 
With  all  her  soul,  she  can't  be  heartless. 

I'll  read  her  from  the  works  of  Cupid. — Life. 


Lent  them  a  deeper  dye; 
But  blacker  far  than  the  storm  or  night 

Were  his  glares  ol  jealous  rage, 
When  he  saw  her  welcome  a  favored  wight 

Who  came  in  the  evening  stage. 

Blue  was  the  vault  of  heaven 

When  he  rose  the  following  morn, 
And  took  the  train  at  seven 

For  Sahara  or  Cape  Horn; 
But  bluer  far  was  he  that  day 

Than  the  sky's  cerulean  Tine, 
And  I  fear  me  the  tint  won't  fade  away 

For  at  least  a  week  or  two. 

.S.  D.  Of  Some,  in  Life 


Mis/res*  ( to  applicant  for  service  ).  How  many 
nights  out  a  week?" 

Applicant.    None,  mum.    Oi  nivir  slhir  out. 

mistress.  Will  you  have  many  friends  to  see 
you? 

Applicant.  Nat  wan,  mum.  Oi  have  no 
friends. 

Mistress.    What  wages  will  you  expect? 
Applicant.    Oi'll  lave  that  to  ye,  mum. 
Mistress.    What  kinds  of  housework  are  you 
willing  for? 

Applicant .  Oi'm  willin'  to  wash  an'airun  an' 
cook  an'  schrub  an'  clane  windys  an'  \\;iit  on 
table  an' take  care  av  childer  an' carry  in  coal 
an'  build  faires — "  Here  a  loud  ringing  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  the  keeper  of  an  asylum 
rushed  in  and  secured  the  lunatic. 


INTERVIEWING  A  GAS'METER, 


The  gas-meter  was  enjoying  his  usual  day  off, 
when  the  reporter  of  the  Scribbleville  Gazette 
and  Organ- Grinder  called. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  the  gas-meter. 

"  I  want  to  interview  you,"  said  the  reporter. 

"Nonsense!  No  one  interviews  me  but  the 
inspector  who  comes  around  to  get  my  figures 
every  month.  He  never  says  anything  to  me. 
He  lust  takes  a  look  at  me  and  goes  away." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,"  answered  the  reporter; 
"but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  your  mode  o( 
life.  I  want  to  know  something  about  t he  inner 
existence  of  a  gas-meter.  Do  you  like  the 
life?" 

"No,  sir;  I  most  emphatically  don't  like  the 
life.  How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  cellar  all 
the  time? " 

"Well,"  said  the  reporter,  meditatively,  "it 
it  was  a  beer  cellar  

"That'll  do,  young  man.  I  don't  want  any 
of  your  alleged  bohemian  humor.  Now,  listen 
to  me.  Here  I  sit  all  day  in  the  dampness  and 
gloom,  perched  upon  this  little  shelf,  which  is 
just  big  enough  to  hold  me.  The  only  sounds 
that  cheer  my  daily  existence  are  the  shouts  of 
the  butcher-boy  bringing  the  chops  for  the  peo- 
ple up  stairs  and  the  merry  scrape  of  the  hilar- 
ious coal  as  it  comes  swooping  down  the  chute 
twice  a  month — each  time  less  of  it  to  the  ton. 
Boy,  I  have  watched  that  ton  business  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  I  have  seen  it  dwindling  grad- 
ually. By  and  by  a  boy  will  bring  a  ton  ol  coal 
on  a  wheel-barrow,  and  later  on  a  child  will 
carry  it  hither  in  a  peach  basket"  These  coal 
companies  are  dreadful  swindlers." 

"  What  do  you  do  for  a  living?" 

"Sir,  1  am  a  mathematician.  I  would  be  the 
greatest  mathematician  on  earth,  if  I  were  the 
only  gas-meter ;  but  all  of  my  tribe  are  equally 
clever  at  figures.  We  do  no  not  dabble  in  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  analytical  geometry,  trigonome- 
try, calculus,  determinants  or  quarteniions.  We 
just  stick  to  plain,  ordinary  arithmetic.  That's 
good  enough  for  us.  We  can  get  better  results 
out  of  that  than  we  can  out  01  any  highfalutin 
science.  We  have  made  some  great  discoveries 
in  arithmetic." 

"  Is  that  so?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  wholly  revolutionized  arith- 
metical science.  The  popular  impressions  in  re- 
gard to  figures  would  receive  many  rude  shocks 
if  pepple  would  study  our  new  and  improved 
system  of  arithmetic.  People  would  get  rich 
faster— the  gas-companies  do." 

"  Explain  yourself  more  hilly." 

"  Well,  the  popular  impression  is  that  two  and 
two  make  four.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Ac- 
cording to  our  system  two  and  two  make  seven." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that?" 

"  We  don't  account  for  it.  We  simply  assert 
that  it  is  a  fact,  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
the  other  side.  If  any  man  denies  our  assertion, 
we  just  tell  him  to  look  at  his  gas  bill.  There 
he  finds  it  illustrated  in  figures.  What  can  the 
man  do?  He  comes  and  looks  at  the  gas-meter. 
What's  the  result?  He  finds  that  he  has  burned 
eleven  thousand  feet  of  gas  in  one  month,  even 
though  he  has  used  only  one  burner,  and  has 
ruined  his  eyes  trying  to  read  by  tallow-candles. 
He  goes  down  to  the  company's  oilier,  and  says 
he  couldn't  have  burned  so  much  gas,  and  the 
Company  tell  him  to  get  him  to  a  ginnery.  So 
how  can  he  prove  that  our  system  is  incor- 
rect ? " 

"  I  give  that  one  up." 

"That's  what  the  gas-consumer  does.  He 
has  to.  I  don't  like  this  life,  though.  ,  I  think 
that  a  person  with  my  imagination  ought  to  be 
in  Wall  street.  There  would  l>r  a  greater  lield 
for  my  talents  there.  Phew!  it's  tiresome  work 
talking." 

"Are  you  a  water-meter  or  a  dry  one?" 

"Sir  -all  the  water  in  the  gas  business  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  stock.  Meters  arc  always  dry, 
except  when  the  gas-company  wants  to  play 
light  on  the  gas,  anil  then  the  meters  .ire 
said  to  have  water  in  ihcm.  But  they  don't.  A 
gas-meter  never  takes  water." 

And  so  the  reporter  went  out  and  bought  him 
a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid. — Puck. 


What  is  a  luxury?  asks  an  exchange.  A  lux- 
ury is  something  you  don't  want  until  you  see 
somebody  else  with  it. — Philadelphia  Call. 


One  good  combination  dog,  if  kept  in  an  alley 
way  between  yards,  can  do  the  barking  for  two 
houses  at  night. 

The  story  of  a  teamster's  life  is  nearly  always 
a  tale  ol  whoa. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


TIME  Mill  IM  I  I,  MM)A  1  .  \OV.  188,1884. 

Trains  leave  and  in  <in«-  to  arrive  »i  San 
Franelned  ae  follows: 


DESTINATION. 


8.oo  a.  m.  . .  Henicia 
3.00  p.  m, 
4.00  p.  m 
8.00  a.  m 
*4.uo  p. in. 
8.00  L  in. 


CelutOga  and  Napa. 
.  Colfax  


3.30  p.  m 

7.00  p.  tn 

7.30  a.  ni 
•3.30  p.  ni 

4.00  p.  m 

3.30  p.m 

7.30  a.  m 
•5.00  p.  in 
|3. 00  a.  in.  . .  Martinez  . 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3- J©  P- 

8.00  a.  ni. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  ni. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 
♦5.00  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p.m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  in. 

7.30  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  in. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  ni. 

3.00  p.  ni. 

7.30  a.  m. 


Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 
1  Denting,  Kl  I'as».  (  Kxjm-ss... 

I  and  l-.. ist  J  Immigrant  . 

.tialt  and  Ioiil-  via  Kivermorc  . 

.i  j.ilt  \  ia  Martinez  

. .  Knight's  Landing  

. .  I. os  Angeles  and  South  

.  l.iverinore  and  I'lcasanton. .  .  . 


Marysvillc  and  Chico  , 

i  Mujave  and  hasi  |  Kxprcss,  .  , 
\      **        "      11    j  Emigrant 
.Niks  and  Haywards  


I  Ogden  and  East  [  Kxprcss. . .  . 
I  "  *'  "  (  Emigrant  . . 
I  Keel  Bluff  \  via  Marysvillc. 
i  and  Tehama  I  via  Woodland  . 
.  Sacramento,  via  l.iverinore... 

"  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

"  via  Benicia  

Sacramento  River  Steamers  .. 
, .  San  Jose  


..Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 

ermore  

..Stockton,  via  Martinez  

t  Tulare,  Fresno  I  

i  Madera  and  Merced.  J  

. .  Vallejo  


A  Kkl  V  K 

PBOM 


6.40  p. 
II. IO  a. 
to.iu  a. 

*  to.  10  a. 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 
1 1. 10  a. 

6.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a.- 

S-4°  p. 

*  iu-4(j  a. 
10.  to  .1. 
10.40  a. 

S.40  p. 
•8.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
*J-4o  P- 
10.40  a. 

5.40  P- 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5-4o  p. 

3  40  P- 

9.40  a. 
•8. 40  a. 
1 1. 10  a. 

9.40  a. 

5  40  p. 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p. 
1 1. 10  a. 
10. 10  a. 
*6.oo  a. 
•3.40  p. 
tj-4<J  P- 

9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
•10.40  a. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 


•3.30  p.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 
3.30  p.  m. 
8.00  a.  mi 
•9.30  a.  m. 
3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m.  . .      "   ■   10.  to  a 

3.00  p.m.  . .  V  irginia  City   tt.ioa 

8.00a.m.  ..Woodland   6.40  p 

4.00  p.  m.  J . .        "    10. 10  a 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  S :  00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogtlen  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FKASM  ISi  O  "  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  g  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  II  00,  II  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  Q.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  »6.3o,  '700,  *7.30,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *S.3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamhda) — '9.30,  6.30,  1 11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tlo,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  (12.30, 
1. 00,  11.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7-OC,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6  30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1 .00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,'  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-«6.oo,*6.3o,7  oo,*7-3o,  f8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  lo.oo,  11.00,  tt.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAM  FRANCISCO"  Daily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  "6.53,  '7. 23,  *7.53, 

•8.53,  *9.23,  »io.2i,  *4.23,  *4.53,  *5.23,  '5. S3, 

•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
FROM   FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alamrda)— *5.i5, 

f6.45,  19.15,  *3. 15. 
FROM    EAST  OAKLAND-*5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30, 

7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.30,  II.OO, 

I2.00,      I2.30,       I.  OO,       I.30,       2.00,       2.30,     3.00,     3.30,  4-O0; 

5.00, 5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 7.00, 7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  »6  07, 
7.o7.  7-37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  >o.37i 
11.37,  12.07,  12.37,  '  07.  '-37,  2  °7.  3-37.  3  °7.  3-37 
4-37i  5-07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  1 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 1 5. 22,  t5.52,  fo.22,  6.52, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  flO.22,  IO.52,  fll. 22, 
{12.22,  12.52,  tl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22, 
"5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— (5.15,  (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45, 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  l9  '5.  9-45.  tio.15,  10.45,  "•■5. 

12.45,  »-4Si  2-45.  3-45.  4.15.  4-45i  5-'Si  S-45.  6.15 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9.45,  10.45,  ti2.45.  MS.  a-45. 

4.45,  I5.15.  5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  17.15. 


8.23. 
6.23, 


7.00, 
11.30, 
,  4-3°. 

6-37. 
11.07, 
.  4-07. 

I.  06. 
I7.22, 

II.  52, 
4-5*. 

t  •» .  *  s, 
"•45. 
6-45. 

h-'S, 
3-45. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 

3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  8.16,  10.15,  "-"5.  *«5.  4.13. 
*  or  f  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


a  v  iowm:. 

Gen.  Manager. 


I.  11.  eoODHAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  TVt,  Act, 


S.  P.  R.  R. 

BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  1884 

And  until  furcliei  imtirr,  Pawn^er  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arriv.-  .»(  San  Francisco  Passengei  Depot  i  I'owUMtld 
street,  Itetween  Third  and  Knurl  li  streets)  as  follows : 


LKAVK 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

A  K  K 1 V  K 

s.  r. 

t6.$o  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
to. 40  a.  m. 
•a. 30  p.  111. 

4.30  p.  m. 

•5-15  p-  m. 
6.30  p.  ni. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  1 
Meulo  Park. 

1 

6.35  a.  ni. 
•8.10  a.  in. 

9.03  a.  in. 
•10,0a  a.  ED, 

8.36  p.  m. 
1$.ov  p.  111. 

6.08  p.  in. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  in. 
•3.30  p.  m.  , 

4.30  p.  m. 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and  ! 
j   Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

9.03  a.  m. 
*  10.02  a.  m. 
3.36  P-  ni. 
6.08  p.  m. 

to. 40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  | 

)  (iilrtij  ,  Pajaru,  CaMrovillr,  | 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

•io.oa  a.  in. 
6.08  0.  m. 

10.40  a.  ni.  I 
•3.30  p.  m.  i 

J  Hollister  and 'Trcs  Piuos.  j 

*  10.0a  a.  m. 
1     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

t  WaiMun  ille.  Apt  os,  Sotpiel  I 
\  (Camp  Capitola)&  S.  On/,  i 

6.08  p.  mv 

10.40  a.  m.  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p.  ni. 


•Sundays  excepted.    tSundays  only  I  Sportsmen's  train). 


jt^aT  Stand  and  of  Time.  I  r.tins  arc  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  'Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  'Ten  (to) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STAGE  CONNKCTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pks(  a dkho  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  'Train. 


SPKCIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICK  K  TS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptot,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  |    ,Sokl  Sund.aV  ">°™ing;  good  for 
*        3    [  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     i     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  !  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Officrs.— Passenger  Depot,  Townscnd  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

<T  ;SOl  IIIIKN  |»|\  IS  IONS. 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  Fast,  see  C. 
P.  R.  R.  J  im k  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  .iile),  at 

80  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Ccnter- 
.  O  W  vine,  AkKo,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Loi 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  anil  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2O  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  <->^J  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenrerville,  Al- 
viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  l.os  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

OA    P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSF.,  I.os  Gatos, 
•  — '  and  intermediate  points.    Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  (  RUZ. 

dj»  —  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  %i  50  to 
MP  ♦-'SAN  lOSK.on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAY'S, 
to  return  until  MON  I  >AY,  iiu  lusivc. 
CD  (~\(~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN- 
<^>  .\J\->  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
*:t  00  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CR1  A 
$1  1T>  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  AMI  ALAMEDA: 

26.oo  —  86.30,  27.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.M.  ?|ia.oo,  12. 30, *!i.oo,  1.30,^)2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,  7.00, 7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45 

From  FOURTEEN  III  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  —  3s. 30,  86.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
9.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30, 51 1 1. 00,  11.30  A.M.;  ^12.00,12.30, 
li.oo,  1.30,  3.00,  3.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.3..,  11.45  R*  M- 

From  HIGH  MRIT  I.  ALAMEDA-  3s-i6,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  5110.46, 
1 1. 16,  Hi  1.46  A.  M.  12. 16,  11 12.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  3.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16,  1 1.31 
P.  M. 

(Sunday!  excepted.   5[ Saturday!  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  ami  Tiansfcr  Office,  222  Mont- 


gomery street,  San  FranrinOtt, 
L.  FILLMORE, 
Superintendent. 


R.  M.  ( IA  R  R  ATT, 

G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

386!    Bl  s"  8TH1  1  1 

OKNA  M  ENTAI,  KN<  r  HAV  ING 

MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  F.namrlini!  executed  lo  order. 


TK  E  MONT  HOUSE, 


THIC    r>ALACK    HOT  K  Jj    O  TP  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  rice;&  CO. 


<iEO.  A.  COBB, 


GEO.  S.  ROSS. 


THRKK  DOLLAR'S   PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  ami  Room-,  with  Bath. 
CONTKA  C  T  a    WII.I.    M  h',    MA  UK. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 


The  Londoners  anticipate  no  Italian  opera 
this  year. 

New  York  is  suffering  from  a  "glut  of  opera," 
according  to  the  Dramatic  .Vnos. 

Charles  Wyndham  has  decided  to  withdraw 
The  Candidate  from  America  till  he  can  play  in 
it  himself. 

Burnand's latest  burlesque,  Mateppa,  is  praised 
by  his  brethren  of  the  press,  but  not  by  the 
general  public. 

A  St.  Paul  (Minnesota)  paper  speaks  of  Zelda 
Seguin  as  the  only  redeeming  member  of  Kord's 
opera  company. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theater  next  week,  the 
Adamless  Eden  every  evening,  for  the  Edenless 
Adams.   April  13th,  John  A.  Stevens. 

Mr.  William  Carleton  will  form  one  of  the 
new  opera  company  with  which  Mr.  Rudolph 
Aronson  will  open  the  Casino,  New  York.  Per- 
ugini  is  also  said  to  be  engaged. 

The  New  York  theatrical  world,  American  as 
well  as  German,  has  gone  wild  over  Ilerr  Son- 
nenthal,  late  of  Yienna,  who  has  been  playing  a 
two-weeks'  engagement  at  the  Thalia  '1  heater. 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly  has  made  a  success  with 
A  Night  Off.  The  piece  is  an  adaptation  from 
the  German.  Its  only  fault  seems  to  be  that  its 
length  requires  nothing  less  than  "a  night  off" 
to  see  it  out. 

Cowen,  the  English  composer,  predicts  the  de- 
cadence of  Italian  opera,  and  wisely  adds:  11  Its 
downfall  will  be  hastened  if  the  best  singers 
would  sing  only  in  English."  This  seems  a 
pretty  safe  prediction. 

Colonel  Haverly  has  announced  his  intention 
of  organizing  a  new  minstrel  company,  to  be 
callerf  the  "United  American  and  European 
Minstrels."  Our  favorite  Carroll  Johnson  is 
to  be  one  of  its  attractions. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Storm  Beaten  will 
be  continued.  It  will  be  followed,  April  6th,  by 
C.  B.  Bishop's  company,  in  Twins.  If  our  old 
favorite,  Bishop,  has  really  secured  a  "twin"  in 
humor  and  talent,  San  Erancisco  will  hold  one 
of  the  best  pairs  in  the  deck. 

The  Adamless  Eden  company  is  to  have  a  rival. 
Miss  Booth,  a  daughter  of  the  Salvation  General, 
is  about  to  bring  out  a  musical  sacred  drama, 
with  only  women  in  the  cast.  The  drama  was 
sketched  by  the  late  Salmi  Morse,  and  is  called 
The  Triumph  of  Cod  in  the  Soul. 

"The  old  man's  drunk  again" — the  old  man 
being  Eritz  J.  K.  Emmet.  His  manager  keeps 
him  under  arrest  most  of  the  time;  but  it  isn't 
much  use.  About  three  years  ago  one  of  his 
sprees  cost  him  $30,000  in  damages,  and  if  that 
didn't  cure  hini,  the  disease  is  bound  to  run  its 
course 

At  the  Standard,  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley, 
with  a  white  company,  partly  local,  will  succeed 
the  ebonized  artists  that  have  so  long  made  this 
theater  a  place  to  laugh  in.  Hy  all  the  pros- 
pects, it  will  still  hold  this  title,  as  the  name  of 
Miss  Stanley's  new  play,  /'amtin'  'Er  Red,  is 
suggestive  of  fun  and  laughter. 

Txvins,  the  play  in  which  our  old  friend  and 
funniest  of  comedians,  C.  B.  Bishop,  will  ap- 
pear April  6th,  at  the  Baldwin,  is  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Derrick,  the  author  of  Confusion.  It  is 
pronounced  one  of  the  funniest  yet  presented  to 
the  public,  and  it  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
Baldwin  a  week  ahead  of  its  production  in  New 
York. 

The  benefit  of  Mr.  F.  \V.  Stechhan  at  the 
Standard,  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening, 
was  well  attended,  and  the  bill  a  varied  and  most 
attractive  one,  including  Miss  Stanley's  very 
taking  male  impersonations  and  little  Stella 
May's  pretty  and  effective  dancing,  as  well  as 
the  usual  excellent  performance  of  the  entire 
company. 

Madame  Magda  Irschik  will  appear  with  the 
German  Theater  company  at  the  Baldwin  Sun- 
day night  in  Ceier  JF<i//j/(Yulture's  Wallburga). 
Mme.  Irschik's  name  alone  is  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee a  perfect  rendering  of  every  part ;  but  in 
this  her  advantages  are  exceptional,  she  having 
made  a  special  study  of  characters,  dress  ana 
customs  on  the  very  spot  where  the  scene  is  laid. 

The  poetic  drama  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton, 
Junius,  or  the  Household  Cods,  supposed  not  to 
be  adapted  to  stage  representation,  has  been 
brought  out  at  the  Princess's  Theater,  London, 
by  Will  son  Barrett,  with  triumphant  success. 
1  he  tragedy  is  rather  a  poem  than  a  play,  yet  in 
such  hands  it  has  taken  rank  with  the  other 
plays  that  have  helped  to  immortalize  the  name 
of  its  author. 

The  great  spectacular  play  of  Djalma,  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  will  not  be  produced  as 
contemplated,  the  immense  outlay  required  not 
being  justified  just  at  present.  Manager  Bert 
has,  nowevcr,  engaged  in  New  York  an  excellent 
company,  the  advance  agent  and  Lusiness  man- 
ager being  already  en  route.  They  will  open  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  positively,  on  April 
6th. 

Reed's  Minstrels  will  take  a  trip  into  the 
country,  starting  April  4th.  Mr.  Stechhan  will 
for  the  present  take  the  place  at  the  box  office  of 
his  treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  Meyer,  who  will 
accompany  the  troupe  on  their  tour,  and  most 
assuredly  contribute  to  their  popularity.  Next 
week's  programme  will  be  as  follows:  Entire 
new  first  part;  finale,  "The  Authors'  Carni- 
val." The  olio  will  include  Gus  Mills  in  his 
specialty,  a  laughable  act  by  Reed,  the  big  four, 
Charley  Reed  in  his  farewell  specialty;  to  con- 
clude with  Charley  Reed's  great  success, 
"  Papa's  Coachman. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

H  M  It  VI  DIRECTORS, 

xi8  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  K.  COWKN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


PAR  EXCELLENCE! 


IN  POUND  PACKAGES,     WARRANTED  FULL 
WEIGHT. 

60  CTS.  PER  POUND. 

NONE    GENUINE    UNLESS    THE  PACKAGE 
BEARS  THE  SIGNATURE  OF 

RICHARDS.HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD 

IMPORTERS. 

NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A..   X>.  1822. 


Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  I  apital  93,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  L  m'd 


LEMP'S  ST.J_0UIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTER*! 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  BuhIi  street,  San  Francisco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promqjly  attended  to. 


TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAUUE  A  «  o., 

tVt  313,  3«5  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

Sli  Front  Street.  S.  E.  tor.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamps. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HALL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

an  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  SauHome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRS T-C LASS  LODUING  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 

MRS  O.    R.  JOHNSON,  Prop'r. 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  13.] 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  iJ 


D.  .1.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPIIEI  S  BULL,  Vhe-Presldent. 


$750,000  OO 
$1,520,894  77 

\»  11  1 1  am  .1.  in  ttov  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  \visi  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


KNABE 


PIANOS ! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


PIANOS! 


In  the  World! 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HOMiKONU. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.     From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

188;. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC.   SATURDAY,  MAY  oth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C-  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  16th 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  1st 

at  3  r.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

OtHce  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.   Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Street, 
Rooms  0  aad  is.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  7og  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensute  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Trade  Mark]  -f 
Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Son  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


I  III  BEST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eve  iy where. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  Street. 
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the  dark  ages  and  foreign  lands.  If  they'd  only  bring 
one  back  again  when  they  got  through  it  wouldn't  be  so 
bad,  but  the  first  the  reader  knows  he  is  left  somewhere 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  has  to  walk  home  or  pay  his  own  expenses." 


POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


Another  Slander. — Now  this  is  altogether  too  much. 
We  have  become  used  to  English  travelers  "  writing  a 
hole  through  "  American  institutions,  but  the  following 
extract  from  the  advance  sheets  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
new  book  is  decidedly  crowding  the  mourners : 

"  Travelers  in  the  United  States  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  peculiarly  epidemic  nature  of  certain  slang  ex- 
pressions, and  which  seem  to  simultaneously  take  pos- 
session of  all  grades  of  society,  for  the  time  being.  During 
my  recent  visit  to  America  the  current  'gag,'  as  it  is 
called,  was  the  phrase  '  everything  goes,'  an  expression 
heard  by  me  from  the  lips  of  statesman  and  mechanic, 
washerwoman  and  lady,  a  simply  inconceivable  number 
of  times  during  my  stay.  For  instance,  I  attended  a 
'  clambake,'  given  by  the  President  on  the  grounds  of 
the  White  House,  at  Washington.  While  Mr.  Arthur 
was  stooping  over  the  steaming  mass  of  shellfish,  probing 
its  savory  recesses  with  a  stick,  a  prominent  Senator 
crept  up  and  dealt  a  sounding  whack  on  the  Chief 
Magistrate's  nether  person,  with  a  shingle.  Everybody 
laughed  uproariously. 

"  '  Is  it  possible  your  Excellency  permits  such  indigni- 
ties? '  I  inquired. 

"  '  Oh,  everything  goes  at  a  clambake,'  replied  the  Sen- 
ator, at  the  same  time  smashing  my  hat  over  my  eyes 
with  the  same  weapon. 

"'Oh,  no,  everything  don't  go!'  vociferated  Mr. 
Arthur,  going  off  somewhat  nettled.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned  with  a  bladder  tied  to  a  stick,  with  which  he 
chased  and  furiously  belabored  his  assailant. 

"In  a  moment  the  entire  company  was  divided  into  two 
factions — the  Goers  and  the  No  Goers,  and  the  con- 
fusion that  followed  was  indescribable.  The  perfect 
good  nature  of  the  whole  performance  was  extraordinary. 
The  Chief  Trustee,  Mr.  Waite,  was  thrown  down  and 
dragged  around  on  the  wet  grass  by  his  left  leg  for  some 
minutes,  all  of  which  was  taken  in  good  part.  As  an 
alien,  I  endeavored  to  maintain  a  position  of  armed  neu- 
trality, but,  I  regret  to  say,  without  avail,  for  a  new  pair 
of  lavender  trousers  was  literally  wrecked  from  stem  to 
stern — particularly  the  latter." 


The  Bare  Idea. — The  pupils  at  an  Oakland  Semi- 
nary are  much  scandalized  at  the  impunity  with  which 
young  hoodlums  bathe  in  Lake  Merritt.  They  say  they 
plainly  see  the  bathers  through  their  opera-glasses. 


General  Tyler  has  confided  to  a  reporter  his  gloomy 
conviction  that  there  is  "  some  rascality  afoot."  We 
always  said  he  wouldn't  make  car-fare  out  of  the  case. 


Gracious  (hie)  Heavens  !  G-r-a-c-i-o-us  He(hic)vens !  I 
mus  find  him  ! "  and  he  lunged  out. 


The  Silver  Lining. — Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  illus- 
tration of  the  perils  of  wild  life  in  the  far  West  that  has 
occurred  since  the  war,  was  witnessed  on  a  Sacramento 
river  steamer  last  week.  The  Mary  A.  Skidmore  was 
breasting  her  way  against  the  strong  tide  opposite  Anti- 
och,  when  a  man  suddenly  skinned  off  an  ulster  of  the 
vintage  of  '70,  set  his  rusty  plug  hat  firmly  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  and  began  swarming  up  one  of  the  guys  that 
supported  the  smoke-stack.  Holding  on  at  the  top  by 
both  legs  and  one  hand,  he  extracted  a  fat  blue  bottle 
from  his  pocket  and  cried  to  the  astonished  passengers — 

"  Here  you  are,  gentlemen  !  I  call  your  particular 
attention  to  Boggs's  Patent  Infallible  Hand  Grenades — 
the  only  sure-pop  fire  extinguisher.  The  furnace  of  this 
boat  consumes  nine  tons  of  coal  per  hour.  Just  observe 
the  wonderful  effect  of  Boggs's  No.  2  " — and  reaching  up, 
he  dropped  the  bottle  into  the  stack. 

Instantly  the  smoke  stopped  pouring  forth,  the  engines 
ceased  working,  and  the  steamer  began  drifting  down  on 
a  sand  bar. 

The  bells  jangled,  the  passengers  shouted,  and  the 
captain  and  pilots  rushed  on  deck  and  began  blazing 
away  at  the  enterprising  agent  with  their  pistols.  Seated 
astride  of  the  smoke-stack,  he  continued  to  vociferate  his 
wares,  blandly  unconscious  of  the  bullets  that  pattered 
against  his  cheek.  Just  as  the  boat  was  about  going  hard 
aground  a  chance  shot  from  the  captain's  revolver  passed 
through  the  extinguisher  man's  coat-tail  pocket,  breaking 
his  private  grenade  of  city  front  whisky,  which  trickled 
into  the  stack.  Immediately  the  fires  started  11  p  again, 
and  the  paddle-wheels  revolved,  while  the  agent,  with  the 
bosom  of  his  pants  on  fire,  slid  rapidly  down  again, 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  ashore  to  avoid  being 
lynched.  He  is  now  suing  the  company  for  twenty  cents' 
worth  of  whisky  and  forty  thousand  dollars  salvage. 

Can  we  not,  gentle  reader,  oh,  can  we  not  find  a  beau- 
tiful and  touching  moral  in  this  pathetic  occurrence? 
Does  it  not  teach  us  that  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining, 
every  patent  medicine  its  antidote?  That  in  the  moment 
of  darkest  despair  there  may  still  be  whisky  in  the  jug? 
It  do,  it  do.   

Sarah  Winnemucca  is  out  with  her  forty-ninth  card  of 
the  regular  spring  series.  This  time  she  has  only  one 
dollar  in  the  house,  and  only  food  enough  to  last  another 
week.  Food  for  a  week ,  forsooth  !  Sarah  had  better 
turn  to  be  a  journalist — then  she  would  know  how  to 
appreciate  luxury.  She  should-  invest  the  entire  dollar 
in  mush.  The  way  some  people  enjoy  misery  warmed 
over  with  advertising  is  remarkable. 


Our  Esteemed  Contemporary.— "A  peculiar  feature 
of  this  paper,"  said  an  eastern  visitor  the  other  night,  as 
he  laid  down  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin,  at  the  Pacific  Club, 
"  is  the  singular  manner  in  which  its  editorials  keep  away 
from — walk  around,  so  to  speak — the  subject  of  which 
they  ostensibly  treat.  I  suppose  you  citizens  have  noticed 
it." 

"  We  should  smile,"  replied  several  of  the  members, 
gloomily. 

"  I  have  noticed,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  that  as 
soon  as  its  writers  broach  any  given  subject  they  give  a 
sort  of  uncertain  sniff  at  it,  and  then  make  a  bee-line  for 


The  Pickle  Act.— One  would  suppose  that  by  this 
time  every  one  had  heard  of  the  funnel  trick,  generally 
known  as  the  "  Honolulu  Shake,"  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
still  practised  with  unvarying  success  in  the  principal 
saloons  and  clubs,  evinces  the  truth  of  Bamum's  im- 
mortal motto — "  The  race  of  suckers  never  dies  out." 

But  young  Diffenderfer  is  one  of  the  posted  ones,  and 
the  other  morning,  when  he  went  into  a  down-town  lunch- 
room and  saw  a  crowd  of  fellows  clustered  around  a  stock- 
broker who  held  a  big  tin  whisky  funnel  in  his  hand, 
Diffenderfer  looked  over  their  shoulders  and  appeared 
very  much  interested  in  the  "  shake  business.  ''  Then  he 
remarked,  very  innocently — 

"  I  don't  see  anything  very  hard  in  dropping  that  coin 
off  your  head  into  that  funnel." 

"Don't,  eh?"  said  the  stock-broker,  while  the  crowd 
of  "fly"  boys  winked  at  each  other  slyly.  "Well,  I'll 
just  bet  you  the  wine  for  the  crowd  'at  you  can't  do  it 
three  out  of  five  times." 

"  Make  it  two,  and  I'll  go  you,"  said  Diffenderfer,  re- 
flectively. 

"Done!"  said  the  stock -broker.  "Here,  I'll  fix  the 
funnel  in  your  waistband;"  and  he  winked  at  the  bar- 
keeper to  fill  a  big  schooner  of  beer,  quick. 

"  Lcmme  examine  that  funnel,"  said  Diffenderfer,  sus- 
piciously; and  as  he  walked  over  toward  the  door  he 
quietly  nipped  a  large  pickle  from  the  lunch  counter. 
Quickly  stabbing  the  end  of  the  funnel  through  the  pickle, 
so  as  to  effectually  cork  up  the  former,  he  returned,  poked 
the  utensil  in  below  his  vest,  and  announced  himself 
ready. 

"  Now,  you  must  shut  your  eyes  tight,"  said  the  broker, 
placing  the  coin,  "  and  wait  till  I  give  the  word." 

The  victim  had  barely  closed  his  eyes  when  the  whole 
schooner  was  emptied  into  the  funnel.  Diffenderfer 
gasped  and  shuddered;  then  he  said,  solemnly — 

"  Gentlemen,  the  Hononlulu  Shake  has  been  called  in. 
The  new  trick  is  the  Hawaiian  Pickle  Act;"  and  he 
doused  the  contents  of  the  funnel  over  the  head  of  the 
hilarious  stock-man.  Eye-witnesses  say  that  the  yell  the 
boys  kept  up  as  the  broker  skinned  off  his  wilted  collar 
and  sent  up  town  for  a  clean  shirt,  beat  anything  heard  in 
these  parts  since  the  Indians  used  to  chase  the  mail-coach 
in  ahead  of  time. 

Mrs.  Langtry  is  beginning  to  kick  back  at  the  reporters. 
She  called  a  little  man  who  hid  under  her  sofa,  at  New 
York,  "an  impudent  pig."   This  is  pretty  hard  on  the 

Pigs.   

Mr.  Augustus  Day,  of  Stockton,  last  week  brought  suit 
for  $5,000  damages  received  from  a  dog  bite,  notwith- 
standing, it  was  put  in  evidence  that  the  dog  was  worth 
only  $5,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  inflict  a  $5,000  bite. 
The  jury  entered  a  non-suit,  on  the  ground  that  every  dog 
was  entitled  to  his  Day.  By  the  appearance  of  the  plain- 
tiffs pants,  which  were  put  in  evidence,  it  would  seem 
that  this  one  had  his  day  by  the  afternoon,  so  to  s|>eak. 


Another  DEFALCATION. — He  Staggered  into  the  Bald- 
win bar-room  late  the  other  evening,  and  after  blinking  at 
the  barkeeper  awhile,  huskily  inquired: 

"  Seen  any(hic)thing  er  (hie)  er  Guffey  seevnin'?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  in  here  alxnit  an  hour  ago." 

"  Shay  (hie)  anything  bout  (hie)  me?" 

"  Well,  no.    Fact  is,  he  was  pretty  full." 

"  Don't  shay  so? " 

'.'  Yes.  He  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  coin,  and  was 
settin'  'em  up  for  everybody." 

"Gra'  Scott!"  groaned  the  inebriate;  "thash  wash 
my  (hie)  money.  I  felt  I  wash  er  (hie)  gettin'  full,  sho  I 
er — I  (hie)  gave  Guffey  fifty  dollars  to  keep  (hie)  for  me. 


A  deserted  damsel  at  Alviso  rushed  into  a  ball-room 
the  other  night  and  threw  a  pan  of  molasses  over  the 
gorgeous  shirt-front  of  her  faithless  lover.  This  is  the 
sweetest  revenge  on  record.   Boys,  beware  of  the  'lasses! 


IMPORTANT  TO  SMITH.— A  registered  letter,  evidently 
containing  money,  was  received  from  Peru  at  the  post- 
office  last  month,  directed  simply  to  "  John  Smith,  Cali- 
fornia." Up  to  noon  yesterday  there  had  been  sixteen 
hundred  and  eight  applicants  for  the  missive,  and  a  force  of 
forty  policemen  has  been  required  to  keep  the  street 
clear  in  front  of  the  main  office.  The  Postmaster  has 
finally  decided  to  dispose  of  the  package  by  a  raffle. 
John  Smiths  in  the  interior  who  desire  their  interests  pro- 
tected, are  earnestly  requested  to  send  us  their  proxies — 
the  latter  positively  not  for  beer,  but  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WKHCK.  OF  THE  HENRIETTA  GOLDEN. 


BY  E.  A.  WALCOTT. 


Mr.  Becker's  goose  story  had  had  the  remarkable  effect 
of  silencing  the  whole  company.  Mr.  Becker  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire-place,  warming  his  coat-tails  and  his 
hands  at  the  same  time,  and  calmly  surveyed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  The  man  with  the  dirty  face  and  the 
short  pants,  from  his  seat  at  the  west  end  of  the  semi- 
circle, looked  mildly  incredulous.  The  tall  man  with  the 
patch  over  his  eye  looked  defiantly  at  Mr.  Becker,  from 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  company,  and  tilted  his  chair 
back  as  though  he  dared  him  to  prove  it.  The  others 
looked  thirsty. 

"  That'sa  pretty  tough  yarn,"  said  the  incredulous  man 
with  the  short  pants,  at  last.  "  You  don't  expect  us  to 
swallow  it,  do  you?" 

Mr.  Becker  gave  a  scarcely  i>erceptible  sniff  of  con- 
tempt. 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  the  tall  man,  bringing  his 
chnir-legs  down  emphatically.  "  By  George,  you  can't 
choke  such  a  thing  down  the  throats  of  this  crowd  !  " 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Becker,  dexterously  taking 
advantage  of  the  majority  sentiment,  "step  up  to  the 
counter.    It's  my  treat." 

This  settled  all  objections.  Resolved,  w  ithout  division, 
that  Mr.  Becker's  story  was  entirely  within  the  range  ot 
probabilities. 

The  landlord  of  Sawyer's  Tavern— who  was  none  other 
than  Sawyer  himself— left  his  place  in  the  group,  stepped 
behind  the  bar,  and  filled  the  various  orders,  with  a  beam- 
ing countenance.  He  liked  this  part  of  the  business  far 
better  than  the  talking  that  had  preceded  it.  "Wind 
pudding,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  is  all  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  it  never  did  nothing  for  nobody."  And  while 
the  club  was  drinking  to  its  own  good  health,  he  improved 
the  opportunity  to  mend  the  fire  and  put  on  a  good  back- 
log. As  the  blaze  sprang  up,  the  darker  corners  of  the 
room  brightened  into  a  sudden  cheeriness ;  the  twin  pict- 
ures of  Washington  and  Lincoln  started  into  view  on  the 
board  walls,  along  with  a  number  of  cheap  and  lively 
chromos  that  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  melancholy  ad- 
ventures of  a  colored  gentleman  on  horseback;  the  table- 
that  held  the  relics  of  a  year's  issue  of  an  illustrated  paper, 
and  a  local  sheet  or  two,  became  a  solid  reality  instead  of 
a  ghostly  suggestion ;  and  the  rear  view  of  the  group  by 
the  counter  made  an  altogether  different  display  as  the 
fire-light  danced  about  it. 

As  the  glasses  clinked  once  more  on  the  counter,  the 
long-faced  man  with  the  glass  eye  and  the  tobacco-juice 
droop  to  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  wiped  off  his  goatee 
with  his  hand  and  sat  his  glass  down  hard  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  club,  as  though  he  had  been  the  presid- 
ing officer  with  the  gavel. 

"  That's  not  such  a  re-markable  story,  after  all,  gents," 
he  began,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice  that  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  power  of  inflection,  supposing  it  had  ever  had  such  a 
thing,  in  some  remote  time  in  the  past.  "  Howsumdever, 
it  reminds  me  of  something  that  happened  to  rrve  once  on 
a  time,  which  I  think  you'll  agree  with  me  is  slightly  off 
the  natural  course  of  events." 

Here  the  long-faced  man,  who  would  have  answered 
to  the  name  of  Reddick  had  there  been  any  call  for  it, 
pulled  up  his  narrative  steed  with  such  abruptness  that  he 
seemed,  metaphorically,  to  be  pitched  over  his  head. 

"Was  it  about  geese?"  inquired  Mr.  Becker,  gra- 
ciously coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  long-faced  man. 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  not,"  answered  Mr.  Reddick,  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  punctuation.  "  Howsumdever, 
it  is  worth  telling  you,  gents,  if  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  listen.  If  not,  which  is  in  your  own  judgment,  I 
will  not  insist  on  telling  you  anything  you  don't  want  to 
hear." 

"All  ready,"  said  the  dirty-faced  man  with  the  short 
pants,  as  he  resumed  his  chair  at  the  western  side  of  the 
fire-place. 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Mr.  Becker,  convinced  beforehand 
that  it  could  never  equal  his  remarkable  goose  story. 

"Fire  away,"  said  the  others,  taking  their  seats,  and 
then  pushing  them  back  from  the  ruddy  blaze. 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Reddick  suddenly  began  his 
story,  and  as  suddenly  interrupted  himself. 

"  In  the  year  1862,  I  was —  By  the  way,  gents,  do  any 
of  you  object  to  milk  punch?  I  am  very  fond  of  milk 
punch  myself,  and  if  no  one  objects,  I  will  order  Sawyer 
to  have  a  bowl  of  it  ready  agin  the  time  I  finish,  which 
will  be  near  half  an  hour,  if  1  don't  miscal'late." 

No  one  appeared  to  have  any  objection,  except  a  bil- 
ious young  man  in  a  frock  coat,  who  suggested  "egg- 
nog  " ;  but  having  no  second  to  his  suggestion,  he  at  once 
subsided,  and  the  order  was  given,  with  the  addition, 
"  plenty  of  sugar,  and  strong  as  a  horse." 

The  long-faced  man  then  deliberately  took  his  station 
at  one  corner  of  the  fire-place,  leaned  himself  against  the 
broad  mantel,  and  abruptly  began : 

"In  the  year  1862  I  was  in  Melbourne,  Australy,  with 
an  all-fired  wish  to  get  to  America.  So,  when  I  found  a 
sailing  vessel  ready  to  start  for  'Frisco,  with  room  for  one 
more,  and  mess  at  the  Cap'n's  table,  you  can  blow  your 
side-lights,  as  the  sailors  say,  if  I  didn't  jump  at  the 
chance.    Her  name  was  the  Henrietta  Golden,  brig- 


rigged,  and  she  carried  six  hundred  tons  or  more,  which 
you  may  suppose  was  not  made  up  of  passengers.  No; 
there  was  only  four  passengers,  and  we  did  not  weigh  half 
a  ton,  or  anything  near  it,  altogether,  though  one  of  us, 
which  was  a  merchant  named  Barlow,  looked  as  though 
he  was  good  for  half  that  much.  But  you  see  two  of  us 
were  young  fellows,  and  not  very  heavy  for  our  ages,  and 
the  other  was  a  little  man  with  a  black  wig  that  was  always 
skewing  round  crooked  at  most  unexpected  times;  so  that 
brought  our  average  down  again.  The  rest  of  the  six 
hundred  tons  besides  the  sailors  was  stowed  away  down 
in  the  hold,  and  may  have  been  mill-stones  for  all  I  know, 
for  I  never  inquired  what  it  was. 

"  The  other  chap  was  a  young  fellow,  and  had  the 
name  of  Samson — which  was  about  as  near  a  fit  as  a  sec- 
ond-hand suit,  for  he  were  the  lankiest,  slab-sidedest 
mortal  it  was  ever  my  luck  to  meet.  But  that  warn't 
nothing  agin  him  in  the  circumstances,  you  see,  for  he  had 
the  best  spirits  of  any  one  you  could  find,  unless  he  was  a 
regular  Job." 

"  Did  Job  have  extra  good  spirits?  "  inquired  the  long 
man  with  the  patch  over  one  eye. 

Mr.  Reddick  considered  the  question  for  a  minute,  and 
then  suddenly  resumed  his  story,  with  a  steady  disregard 
of  punctuation  marks: 

"  No  matter-  He  was  the  comfort  of  the  voyage,  for 
we  didn't  have  nothing  more  exciting  to  think  about  for 
thousands  of  miles  than  a  spanking  south  wind,  except 
once  in  awhile  an  albatross  or  a  whale  in  the  offing." 

"  What's  the  offing?"  inquired  the  bilious  young  man, 
with  a  sudden  show  of  interest. 

"  Nautical  term,"  said  the  long-faced  man,  speaking  as 
though  no  interruption  had  occurred.  "  We  could  make 
tun  of  him,  or  tie  his  clothes  in  a  knot  if  we  got  up  before 
he  did  in  the  morning,  or  stuff  him  with  any  kind  of  a 
story,  which  we  did  reg'lar.  He  took  everything  for 
gospel.  The  Cap'n,  whose  name  was  Hudson,  took  the 
most  fun  of  any  one  in  stuffing  him,  and  the  stories  he 
told  of  sea  serpents,  and  Flying  Dutchmen,  and  ghosts  in 
the  rigging  on  stormy  nights,  would  have  made  your  hair 
stand  on  end.  As  I  was  saying,  the  trip  was  so  smooth 
for  thousands  of  miles  that  we  could  not  tell  one  day 
from  another;  but  when  we  got  on  about  the  line  it  came 
on  to  blow.  You  may  think,  gents,  you  have  seen  some 
wind,  but  if  you  haven't  been  on  the  ocean  in  a  storm 
you  have  never  seen  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  swan  for  a 
fact,  that  the  sailors  have  their  hair  cut  short  to  keep  it 
from  being  blown  oft".  Cap'n  Hudson  himself  told  us 
this  one  day  at  our  mess  table,  and  Samson  got  his  hair 
clipped  close  that  afternoon  by  one  of  the  sailors.  When 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  he  says,  '  There  don't 
none  of  your  storms  here  get  ahead  of  me.  Not  while 
I'm  alive  and  kicking.'  It  was  part  of  his  foresight,  you 
see. 

"  Well,  as  I  say,  it  came  on  to  blow,  and  the  white 
caps  began  to  raise.  Then  it  blew  a  little  harder,  and  the 
big  rollers  began  to  tumble  us  about  permiscus.  There 
were  black  clouds  behind  us  and  black  clouds  in  front  of  us, 
and  you  could  just  see  the  wind  tearing  through  our  rigging 
and  hurrying  the  clouds  over  our  heads.  Cap'n  Hudson 
kept  as  much  canvas  spread  as  he  dared,  for  the  wind 
was  bowling  us  right  along  in  the  way  we  wanted  to  go ; 
but  he  had  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  it  all  the  time,  that  it 
shouldn't  strain  the  ship  or  get  blown  away  altogether. 
He  was  giving  orders  all  the  time,  and  I  can  tell  you  he 
just  kept  those  sailors  a-jumping.  When  he  was  at  his 
busiest,  and  was  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  to  some 
men  that  were  trying  to  take  in  a  storm-sail  that  was  flop- 
ping its  wings,  and  was  like  to  get  away  altogether, 
Samson,  he  walks  up  to  him  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and 
touches  him  on  the  elbow.  The  Cap'n  looks  around 
kind  of  surprised,  and  Samson  says : 

'"There's  a  mighty  big  cloud  coming  down  on  us 
Cap'n  Hudson.    You  had  better  reef  the  lee  scuppers.' 

"  You  see,  the  sailors  had  had  their  fun  in  stuffing  him, 
as  well  as  the  Cap'n,  and  they  had  just  filled  him  up  full 
of  nautical  terms  that  hadn't  no  sense  to  them.  Well, 
the  Cap'n  gives  him  a  terrific  look  at  this,  but  he  only 
says — 

"  'Stand  back  there,  Mr.  Samson.' 

"  But  Samson  couldn't  keep  his  finger  out  of  the  pie, 
and  I  knew  he  would  be  up  to  his  tricks  again  in  a  min- 
ute, for  he  kept  looking  up  at  the  black  clouds  that  were 
sailing  after  us,  and  then  at  the  big  green  waves  that 
were  coming  down  on  us  astern.  He  fidgeted  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then,  sure  enough,  he  gets  an  idea  into  his 
noddle  that  he  can't  hold  onto  any  longer,  so  he  touches 
the  Cap'n  on  the  arm  again  : 

"  '  There's  some  mighty  big  waves  coming  down  after 
us,  Cap'n.  Don't  you  think  if  you  would  keelhaul  the 
bos'n  ' 

"  The  Cap'n's  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"'D— n  your  gabbling! 'he  yelled,  dancing  up  and 
down  on  the  uneven  deck.  '  D — n  your  lee  scuppers  and 
your  bos'n!  I'll  keelhaul  you.  Here! 'he  said  to  two 
of  the  sailors ;  '  carry  this  dashed  fool  aft ;  pitch  him  over- 
board if  he  opens  his  head ! ' 

"  The  sailors  grabbed  Samson  and  hustled  him  aft  in  a 
hurry,  and  he  never  said  a  word  to  them.    I  made  my 
way  back  to  him  as  soon  as  I  could  by  hanging  onto  the 
bul  warks,  and  found  him  lashing  himself  to  a  stanchion. 
1  He  was  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we  leaned  over  the 
I  rail  and  looked  at  the  water,  that  one  minute  would  be 


boiling  close  under  our  faces  and  the  next  minute  twenty 
feet  under  us — and  at  the  clouds  that  skurried  by.  At 
last  he  turns  to  me  and  yells  in  my  ear,  quite  confiden- 
tial— 

" '  Say,  don't  you  think  Cap'n  Hudson  is  a  rather 
hasty  man? ' 
"  I  said  I  thought  he  was. 

"  Samson  didn't  seem  hurt  by  the  Cap'n's  style  of  chok- 
ing him  off.  It  just  seemed  to  him,  you  know,  as  though 
the  Cap'n  had  missed  a  bright  idea  through  his  own  pig- 
headedness;  but  it  didn't  damp  his  spirits  at  all.  He 
was  the  cheerfulest  and  chipperest  fellow  I  ever  saw.  It 
didn't  take  me  long  to  get  all  I  wanted  of  the  spray  and 
mist  from  the  black,  driving  clouds,  with  the  wind  tug- 
ging away  fit  to  take  the  clothes  off  me.  The  ship  tossed 
around  too  much  for  me  to  enjoy  the  thing,  for  I  warn't 
born  to  the  sea,  as  I  remarked  before.  Barlow,  our 
three-hundred-pounder,  and  the  little  man  with  the  black 
wig,  had  never  put  their  noses  above  deck  since  the  storm 
began,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  be  with  them. 
So  I  says  to  Samson,  '  Let's  go  below.' 

"'No,'  said  Samson;  'this  is  no  storm  at  all.  I've 
heard  the  sailors  tell  all  about  them.  You  had  best  stay 
here  where  the  air  is  fresh,  and  not  make  yourself  sick  by 
staying  in  that  close  cabin.'  I  thought  to  myself  that  the 
air  was  a  little  too  fresh  where  I  was.  '  Besides,'  con- 
tinued Samson,  '  there  isn't  room  for  you  below,  for  old 
Barlow  is  there  now,  and  it  must  be  a  tight  fit  for  little 
W  iggy-  One  of  them  would  have  to  get  out  if  you  went 
down  there.  But  you  had  better  tie  yourself  on  to  the 
ship,  for  a  wave  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  wash  over  us, 
and  you  would  float  off  like  a  cork ;  and  you  wouldn't  have 
much  chance  of  being  picked  up  again.' 

"  His  advice  was  so  good,  especially  the  last  of  it,  that 
I  lashed  myself  on  just  as  he  had  done,  for  I  didn't  have 
much  idea  that  I  could  float  near  as  well  as  a  cork  if  I 
should  get  washed  overboard.  After  awhile  it  got  dark, 
and  with  the  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the  swash  of  the 
waves  I  was  rather  lonesome.  You  see,  there  was  no  fun 
in  talking,  for  if  we  didn't  yell  pretty  loud  the  wind  would 
carry  the  words  out  to  sea,  where  nobody  could  hear 
them.  I  was  just  going  to  propose  again  that  we  go  be- 
low and  turn  in,  when  I  heard  a  terrific  roaring  somewhere 
near  us,  but  whether  it  was  inside  or  outside  the  ship  I 
could  not  tell.  While  I  was  trying  to  decide  where  it 
was,  the  starboard  side  of  the  sky  grew  blacker  than 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  " 

"  Was  Egypt  black  at  the  time  of  the  flood? "  inquired 
the  bilious  young  man,  leaning  forward  with  a  show  of 
interest. 

The  long-faced  man  scorned  this  interruption,  and  con- 
tinued— 

"And  something  hit  the  ship  a  terrible  whack.  I  was 
knocked  over  sideways,  and  as  I  went  down  the  whole 
Pacific  ocean  came  down  ker-slush  on  top  of  me.  There 
was  the  greatest  crashing  and  creaking  and  groaning  you 
ever  heard,  all  over  the  brig.  I  thought  I  was  gone  up, 
sure;  but  my  lashing  held  like  grim  death,  with  only 
squeezing  the  breath  out  of  me.  I  got  on  my  feet  as  soon 
as  I  could,  and  tried  to  get  the  water  out  of  my  eyes  and 
mouth.  The  wind  was  blowing  the  same  as  ever,  and  I 
could  hear  a  lot  of  yelling  going  on  forward.  At  the  same 
time  I  heard  some  spluttering  next  to  me,  so  I  knew  Sam- 
son was  alive. 

"'Say,'  said  he,  when  he  had  got  the  water  out  of  his 
mouth,  '  did  you  feel  that?' 

"  He  was  not  very  thoughtful  about  his  way  of  putting 
a  question,  you  see,  for  he  knew  I  couldn't  help  feeling 
it  unless  I  was  dead. 

"  '  Of  course  I  felt  it,'  said  I. 

"  '  Do  you  know  what  it  was? '  asked  Samson,  as  though 
he  knew  all  about  it.  'Well,  it  was  a  water-spout,  and 
both  our  masts  have  gone  by  the  board.  Don't  you  feel 
her  tip  over? ' 

"  I  hadn't  noticed  it,  but  for  a  fact  the  deck  was  sloping 
down  on  the  port  side,  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  I  men- 
tioned this  likeness  to  Samson,  and  he  said  : 

"  '  It's  mighty  lucky  for  us  that  it  is  riot  as  steep  as  a 
Dutchman's  roof.  It  would  tip  this  side  of  the  ship  into 
the  water  if  it  was,  and  there  would  be  mighty  small 
chance  of  our  getting  out  alive.' 

"  It  didn't  seem  to  me  that  we  were  in  such  a  terrible 
fine  fix  as  it  was;  but,  of  course,  it  was  better  than  being 
in  the  water. 

"  '  I  guess  Cap'n  Hudson  is  mighty  sorry  now  that  he 
didn't  take  my  advice,'  said  Samson.  '  If  he  had  reefed 
his  lee  scuppers,  as  I  told  him,  that  water-spout  would 
have  passed  here  long  before  we  did.' 

"  I  allowed  there  might  be  a  heap  of  sense  in  what  he 
meant ;  but,  of  course,  I  knew  that  reefing  the  lee  scup- 
pers couldn't  make  any  difference  in  the  speed  of  the 
ship.  But  it  was  no  use  to  tell  Samson  so.  Somebody 
kept  up  a  good  deal  of  shouting  forward,  on  the  deck,  so 
we  concluded  to  make  our  way  along  and  find  out  if  we 
were  going  to  sink.  The  cook  had  just  succeeded  in 
lighting  a  lantern  as  we  got  there,  and  we  found  things  in 
a  terrible  mess.  Cap'n  Hudson  was  standing  bareheaded 
among  the  sailors.  He  told  us  that  Samson  was  right  in 
his  water-spout  guess ;  he  had  just  managed  to  save  him- 
self, but  a  lot  of  the  sailors  had  been  washed  overboard, 
and  would  never  be  heard  of  again.  Both  masts  were 
broken  off  short,  and  were  grinding  over  the  vessel's  side 
with  every  wave.    'And  if  we  don't  get  them  cut  away 
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pretty  quick,  we  will  have  a  chance  before  morning  to 
find  out  where  the  rest  of  the  crew  has  gone,'  said  Cap'n 
Hudson. 

"At  this  every  one  that  could  get  hold  of  an  ax  set  to 
work  with  a  will  to  cut  away  the  rigging  that  held  the 
masts  to  the  ship.  Even  Fatty  Barlow  and  Wiggy  turned 
out,  and  were  doing  their  best  to  lighten  the  ship.  By 
midnight  the  masts  were  both  cut  loose,  and  the  Henri- 
etta Golden  finally  righted  herself.  This  warn't  by  any 
means  the  end  of  our  alarms,  for  on  sounding  the  pumps 
we  found  there  was  three  or  four  feet  of  water  in  the  hold. 
The  ship  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  even  up 
whether  or  no  a  wave  would  break  over  us  and  sweep  us 
into  Davy  Jones's  locker;  but  we  manned  the  pumps  as 
well  as  we  could,  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  inside  of  the 
ship.  Samson  and  I  were  working  together  at  the  pump, 
when  he  says  to  me,  '  Some  oil  would  keep  the  waves 
from  breaking.  Don't  you  think,  now,  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  hang  Mr.  Barlow  over  the  sta'board  rail?' 
You  see,  Samson  was  always  having  new  ideas ;  but  I  dis- 
couraged this  one,  for  I  didn't  think  Mr.  Barlow  would 
agree  to  it,  and  it  might  create  hard  feeling." 

"  Will  oil  keep  things  from  breaking,"  asked  the  land- 
lord, eagerly,  as  the  long-faced  man  paused  for  a  fresh 
breath. 

Mr.  Reddick  made  no  answer  to  this  question,  but 
shifted  his  weight  from  his  right  to  his  left  leg,  and  went 
on : 

"  Well,  the  night  wore  away  with  pumping  all  the  time, 
and  wondering  when  we  were  going  to  be  swept  into  the 
kingdom  come.  You  haven't  any  notion  how  melan- 
choly those  pumps  sounded,  going  all  the  time,  and  how 
their  clanking  mixed  itself  up  with  one's  dreams  as  we 
dozed  betw  een  shifts,  or  even  while  we  worked;  for  we 
could  work  and  doze,  too,  after  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
wore  off,  and  would  drop  off  for  a  second,  and  wake  up  with 
a  start,  with  the  idea  that  something  terrible  had  happened 
while  we  slept.  But  we  would  always  find  the  same  gang 
of  men  working  under  the  flickering  light  of  the  same 
lantern;  the  same  pumps  going,  with  their  monotonous 
'  clank,  clank,'  and  the  sea  swashing  beside  us.  But 
after  awhile  it  got  to  be  light,  and  we  could  see  what 
a  bad  fix  we  were  in.  Nothing  was  left  of  our  ship  but  a 
hull  floating  on  the  ocean,  and  nothing  was  in  sight  but 
miles  of  big  rollers. 

"'It's  a  mighty  good  thing  for  us  that  the  wind  has 
gone  down,'  said  Samson  to  me.  '  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  sea  will  go  down,  too,  after  awhile,  and  then  we 
can  have  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  this  water.'  We  had  not 
gained  more  than  a  few  inches  on  the  water  in  the  hold, 
and  we  knew  we  couldn't  hold  out  forever." 

"  Why  don't  you  cut  it  short,  and  say  you  took  to  the 
boats  and  rowed  to  land?"  asked  the  bilious  youth. 
"  They  do  that  in  all  the  shipwreck  stories." 

"  Because  we  didn't,"  said  Mr.  Reddick,  shortly. 
"  There  wasn't  any  land  within  thousands  of  miles.  We 
couldn't  row  that  far." 

"  Well,  you  had  better  shorten  it  up  some  way,"  argued 
the  bilious  youth;  "  for  you  won't  get  to  land  to-night  at 
this  rate,  unless  you  do." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Reddick.  "But  I  am  just 
coming  to  the  re-markable  part  of  my  story.  The  part  I 
have  told  could  have  happened  to  almost  any  ship,  but 
you  don't  often  find  a  case  to  match  the  last  part  of  the 
story.  As  I  was  saying,  by  pumping  steady  we  could  get 
out  just  as  much  water  as  run  in,  but  we  couldn't  gain 
much  on  it.  Howsumdever,  as  Samson  said,  we  were 
lucky  to  keep  even.  The  next  day  the  sea  calmed  down, 
and  Cap'n  Hudson  tried  to  rig  up  a  mast  out  of  an  old 
spar  he  fished  out  of  the  hold.  He  got  it  to  stand  up 
where  the  foremast  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  at 
all,  but  Samson  said  it  looked  about  as  much  like  a  mast 
as  it  did  like  a  fishing-pole,  which  was  not  very  much. 
While  he  was  trying  to  get  some  old  cails  patched  up  to 
fit  onto  the  spar,  one  of  the  sailors  gave  a  shout  and 
pointed  to  the  southwest  sky.  Everybody  looked  down 
there,  and  shouted,  too,  for  there  was  a  ship  sailing  in  the 
sky,  looking  as  nateral  as  life.  The  sailors  were  scared 
half  out  of  their  wits,  for  they  thought  it  was  the  Flying 
Dutchman  got  around  into  the  Pacific  to  pick  us  up,  but 
of  course  the  rest  of  us  knew  better.  After  we  had 
looked  at  it  awhile,  and  saw  it  was  a  three-master  with 
all  sail  set,  the  Cap'n  says,  '  That's  the  reflection  of  a 
real  ship,  and  she  can't  be  very  many  miles  from  here. 
I  would  give  a  year's  pay  to  have  her  sail  within  hailing 
distance.' 

"  '  Why  don't  you  signal  her,  then? '  asked  Samson. 

"  The  Cap'n  looked  at  Samson  pretty  hard,  and  then 
says,  sorter  sarcastic,  '  Maybe  you'd  like  to  tell  us  how 
to  do  it? ' 

" '  Yes,'  say  Samson,  with  a  grin.  '  I  would  signal  her 
with  some  flags,  like  you  did  that  ship  you  met  the  second 
day  out.' 

"  '  But  you  can't  signal  a  ship  unless  it  sees  us,'  says  I, 
for  Cap'n  Hudson  turned  away  mightily  disgusted. 

"  Samson  pointed  to  the  ship  in  the  air.  '  We  can  sec 
her,'  he  says,  '  and  it  stands  to  reason  she  can  see  us.  And 
we  had  better  signal  her  pretty  quick,  too,  for  the  chance 
isn't  going  to  last  forever.' 

"Cap'n  Hudson  turned  around  quick  as  a  flash.  '  A 
fool  can  sometimes  see  things  that  a  wise  man  can't,' 
said  he,  and  ran  down  into  his  cabin.    He  came  back  in 


a  minute  with  his  long-distance  signals,  and  in  a  trice  he 
had  them  run  up  on  the  spar.  'Now,'  he  said,  'if  she 
sees  us  as  we  see  her,  she'll  answer  that.' 

"  We  waited  almost  without  breathing  for  five  minutes 
or  more.    '  She  don't  answer,'  said  one  of  the  sailors. 

"  '  Yes  she  does,'  says  another. 

"Cap'n  Hudson  took  a  sight  at  her  with  a  glass,  and 
than  ran  down  into  his  cabin  again.  In  a  minute,  though 
it  seemed  a  year  to  us,  for  the  ship  was  fading  from  the 
sky,  he  had  another  signal  set.  But  little  by  little  the 
ship  faded  out,  and  pretty  soon  it  was  gone. 

"  1  She  signalled,  Where  are  you? '  said  Cap'n  Hudson, 
'  and  if  she  saw  my  answer  we  are  safe.' 

"  Well,  my  story  is  told  now,  for  when  the  next  morning 
came  there  was  a  ship  not  five  miles  away — an  exact  im- 
age, except  for  not  having  so  many  sails  set,  of  the  one 
we  had  seen  in  the  sky.  We  were  taken  off  the  wreck 
w  ithin  two  hours,  and  Cap'n  Hudson  was  the  only  one 
that  felt  bad  over  leaving  the  poor  old  Henrietta  Golden. 
We  found  that  they  had  seen  us  just  as  we  had  seen  them, 
and  had  thought  we  were  a  deserted  hulk  till  we  run  up 
the  distress  signal.  They  did  see  our  answer,  and  that 
was  why  they  happened  to  find  us  so  easy.  But  they 
would  have  found  us  anyway,  if  it  had  taken  a  week. 

"  '  It's  mighty  lucky  I  had  that  idea,'  said  Samson, 
when  we  were  stowed  away  in  our  new  quarters.  And  I 
agreed  with  him." 

Mr.  Reddick  here  ended  his  story  very  abruptly,  and 
was  silent  for  some  minutes. 

"  Is  that  all? "  asked  the  man  with  the  short  pants. 

Mr.  Reddick  nodded. 

"  Well,  it's  the  toughest  yarn  yet,"  said  the  long  man 
with  the  patch  over  his  eye.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
it's  true,  do  you?  " 

"  Gospel,"  said  Mr.  Reddick,  solemnly.  "And  now, 
gentlemen,"  he  continued,  neatly  shutting  off  the  debate, 
"  we'll  have  in  the  milk  punch." 

"  Hope  it's  better  than  the  story,"  said  the  long  man, 
with  a  decided  shake  of  his  head.  The  rest  of  the  club 
was  not  inclined  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 

The  punch  was  brought  on  and  sampled;  and  as  the 
club  could  not  undertake  to  make  up  its  mind  on  the 
merits  of  the  composition  on  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
it  was  sampled  again;  and  as  a  number  of  the  gentlemen 
still  declined  to  decide  so  momentous  a  question  with  un- 
due haste,  their  glasses  were  filled  for  the  third  time;  so 
that  by  the  time  the  punch  had  gone  the  way  of  all  punch, 
and  had  been  voted  "  tip-top,"  the  members  of  the  club 
were  ready  to  take  their  way  homeward. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  one  thing,"  said  the  man  with 
the  short  pants,  as  Mr.  Reddick  had  muffled  himself  up, 
and  was  opening  the  door;  "  I  should  like  to  know  why 
Mr.  Becker's  goose  story  reminded  you  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Henrietta  What's-her-name? " 

"  It  happened  in  the  same  year,"  said  Mr.  Reddick, 
gravely,  and  he  went  out. 

Lodi,  Cal.,  March,  1885. 


Under  the  Stuarts  arose  a  new  fashion  in  drink.  Spir- 
its, known  as  "strong  waters,"  or  "  comfortable  waters," 
came  into  vogue;  but,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  drinking, 
in  which  he  and  his  court  set  such  a  bad  example,  James's 
statutes  are  full  of  enactments  against  drunkenness.  Fines 
and  the  stocks  were  freely  threatened,  but,  it  seems,  sel- 
dom used.  There  were  still  too  many  public  houses  in 
too  many  English  villages  ;  but  Dekker  speaks  of  places 
"  where  the  whole  street  is  but  a  continuous  ale-house, 
not  a  shop  to  be  seen  betwixt  red  lattice  and  red  lattice." 
"In  many  places,"  says  Ford'Keeper  Coventry,  "  they 
swarm  by  default  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace;"  and  this 
is  still  too  often  true.  Charles  I  was  as  temperate  as  his 
father  was  the  reverse;  but  his  clergy  were  not  all  of  his 
mind.  There  are,  perhaps,  still  one  or  two  very  old- 
fashioned  places  where  wine  is  set  out  in  the  vestry,  that 
the  parson  may  take  a  glass  before  preaching ;  but  under 
Charles,  and  also  under  the  Parliament,  entries  like  these 
(from  the  Darlington  parish  books)  are  common  enough: 
"  F"or  ofte  quart  of  sack  bestowed  on  Mr.  Gillet  when  he 
preached,  is.  4. ;  for  a  pint  of  brandy,  when  Mr.  Hall 
preached  here,  2s.  4d. ;  when  the  Dean  of  Durham 
preached  here,  spent  in  a  treat  with  him,  3s.  6d."  In 
drinking,  the  cavaliers  did  not  have  it  all  to  themselves. 
Against  Ford  Macaulay's  dictum  that  "  in  the  Puritan 
camp  no  drunkenness  was  seen,"  may  be  set  Pcpy's  ac- 
count of  Monk's  troops  in  1659 :  "  The  city  is  very  open- 
handed  to  them  ;  they  are  must  of  them  drunk  all  day." 
All  the  Year  Round. 
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It  was  nothing  but  a  rose  I  gave  her, 

Nothing  but  a  rose; 
Any  wina  might  rob  <>f  half  its  savor — 

Any  wind  that  blows. 

When  she  took  it  from  my  trembling  fingers 

With  a  hand  as  chill — 
Ah,  the  flying  touch  upon  them  lingers, 

Stays,  and  thrills  them  still! 

Withered,  faded,  pressed  between  the  pages, 

Crumpled  fold  on  fold — 
Once  it  lay  upon  her  breast,  and  ages 

Cannot  make  it  old! 


A.Pennsylvania  murderer  who  was  recently  hanged  was 
so  light  in  weight  that  it  was  feared  his  fall  could  not 
prove  fatal.  He  was  accordingly  fed  a  piece  of  bride's  cake 
just  before  he  ascended  the  gallows.  His  neck  was  in- 
stantly broken. 


BILL  NYE  ABROAD. 


We  arrived  at  Verona  day  before  yesterday.  Most 
everyone  has  heard  of  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona." 
This  is  the  place  they  came  from.  They  have  never 
returned.  Verona  is  not  noted  for  its  gentlemen  .iow. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I  was  regarded  as  such  a 
curiosity  when  I  came  here. 

Verona  is  a  good  deal  older  than  Chicago,  but  the  two 
cities  have  points  of  resemblance,  after  all.  When  the 
southern  simoom  from  the  stock-yards  is  wafted  across  the 
vinegar  orchards  of  Chicago,  ana  a  load  of  Mormon  emi- 
grants get  out  at  the  Rock  Island  depot  and  begin  to 
move  around  and  squirm  and  emit  the  fragrance  of 
crushed  Limburger  cheese,  it  reminds  one  of  Verona. 

The  sky  is  similar,  too.  At  night,  when  it  is  raining 
hard,  the  sky  of  Chicago  and  Verona  are  not  unsimilar. 
Chicago  is  the  largest  place,  however,  and  my  sympathies 
are  with  her.  Verona  has  about  68  000  people  now, 
aside  from  myself.  This  census  includes  foreigners  and 
Indians  not  taxed. 

Verona  has  an  ancient  skating  rink,  known  in  history 
as  the  amphitheater.  It  is  404 feet  by  516  feet  in  size, 
and  the  wall  is  still  100  feet  high  in  places.  The  people 
•in  Verona  wanted  me  to  lecture  there,  but  I  refrained. 
I  was  afraid  that  some  late-comers  might  elbow  their  way 
in  and  leave  one  end  of  the  amphitheater  open,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  draft.  I  will  speak  more  fully  upon  the 
subject  of  amphitheater  in  another  letter.  There  isn't 
room  enough  in  this  one. 

Verona  is  noted  for  the  Capitular  library,  as  it  is  called. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  collection  of  rejected  manu- 
scripts in  the  world.  I  stood  in  with  the  librarian,  and  he 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  wonderful  store 
of  literary  work.  I  found  a  Virgil  that  was  certainly  over 
1,600  years  old.  I  also  found  a  well-preserved  copy  of 
"  Beautiful  Snow."  I  read  it.  It  was  very  touching, 
indeed.  Experts  said  that  it  was  1,700  years  old,  which  is 
no  doubt  correct.  I  am  no  judge  of  the  age  of  manu- 
script. Some  can  look  at  the  teeth  of  a  literary  produc- 
tion, and  tell  within  two  weeks  how  old  it  is,  but  I  can't. 
You  can  also  fool  me  on  the  age  of  w  ine.  My  rule  used 
to  be  to  observe  how  old  I  felt  the  next  day  and  to  fix 
that  as  the  age  of  the  wine ;  but  this  rule  is  not  infallible. 
One  time  I  found  myself  feeling  the  next  day  as  though  I 
might  be  138  years  old,  but  on  investigation  we  found 
that  the  wine  was  extremely  new  ,  havjng  been  made  at  a 
drug  store  in  Cheyenne  that  same  day. 

Fooking  these  venerable  manuscripts  over,  I  noticed 
that  the  custom  of  writing  with  a  violet  pencil  on  both 
sides  of  the  large  foolscap  sheet,  and  then  folding  it  in 
sixteen  directions  and  carrying  it  around  in  the  pocket 
for  two  or  three  centuries,  is  not  a  late  American  in- 
vention, as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose.  They  did  it  in 
Italy  fifteen  centuries  ago.  I  was  permitted,  also,  to  ex- 
amine the  celebrated  institutes  of  Gains.  Gains  was  a 
poor  penman,  and  I  am  convinced  from  a  close  exam- 
ination of  his  work  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
his  manuscript  around  in  his  pocket  with  his  smoking  to- 
bacco. The  guide  said  that  was  impossible,  for  smoking 
tobacco  was  not  introduced  into  Italy  until  a  compara- 
tively late  day.  That's  all  right,  however.  You  can't 
fool  me  much  on  the  odor  of  smoking  tobacco. 

The  churches  of  Verona  are  numerous,  and  although 
they  seem  to  me  a  little  different  from  our  own  in  many 
ways,  they  resemble  ours  in  others.  One  thing  that 
pleased  me  about  the  churches  of  Verona  was  the  total 
absence  of  the  church  fair  and  festival  as  conducted  in 
America.  Salvation  seems  to  be  handed  out  in  Verona 
without  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  the  odors  of  sanctity  and 
stewed  oysters  do  not  go  inevitably  hand  in  hand.  I 
have  already  been  in  the  place  more  than  two  days,  and 
I  have  not  yet  been  invited  to  help  lift  the  old  church 
debt  on  the  cathedral.  Perhaps  they  think  I  am  not 
wealthy,  however.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  my  dress 
and  manner  that  would  betray  my  wealth.  1  have  been 
in  Europe  now  six  weeks,  and  have  kept  my  secret  well. 
Even  my  most  intimate  traveling  companions  do  not 
know  that  I  am  the  Laramie  city  postmaster  in  dis- 
guise. 

The  cathedral  is  a  most  imposing  and  massive  pile.  I 
quote  this  from  a  guide-book.  This  beautiful  structure 
contains  a  baptismal  font  cut  out  of  one  solid  block  of 
stone,  and  made  for  immersion,  with  an  inside  diameter 
of  ten  feet.  A  man  nine  feet  high  could  be  baptized  there 
without  injury.  The  Veronians  have  a  great  respect  for 
water.  They  believe  it  ought  not  to  be  used  for  any- 
thing else  but  to  wash  away  sins;  and,  even  then,  they 
are  very  economical  about  it. 

There  is  a  nice  picture  here  by  Titian.  It  looks  as 
though  it  had  been  left  in  the  smoke-house  nine  hundred 
years  and  overlooked.  Titian  painted  a  great  deal.  You 
find  his  works  here  ever  and  anon.  He  must  have  had 
all  he  could  do  in  Italy  in  an  early  day  when  the  country 
was  new.  1  like  his  pictures  first-class,  but  1  haven't 
found  one  yet  that  I  could  secure  at  anything  like  bed- 
rock price. — Burlington  Hawkeye. 


Lewis  Rosenthal,  in  The  Critic,  states  that  Bret  Harte 
is  of  all  living  Americans  the  best  known  and  most  read 
in  the  Fatherland.  Even  his  poems,  with  their  subtle 
raciness,  are  liked,  despite  the  loss  of  flavor  through 
translation.  "  Flynn  of  Virginia"  thus  appears  in 
German : 

Kanntct  nicht  I'lynn, 
Flynn  aus  Virginien, 

Mcincn  (jaspann? 

Nein,  nun  sagt.  I'reinder, 

Wo  wart  ihr,  Mann.' 


"  Remember  the  porter,"  said  the  hotel  highwayman  to 
the  departing  guest.  "  I  shall,"  said  the  other;  "  it  was 
worse  than  the  ale." 

J'rench  Scholar.  "Soi-Disant"  may  be  translated 
"  What  d'ye  soy?  "  as  you  have  already  opined. 


Weave  Attorney  General  Garland  no  gaudy  chaplet. 


.1 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  SUBTLE  POWER  OF  SEX. 


BY  F1NOAL  BUCHANAN  (MRS.  M.  B.  UNGF.R). 

A  Mrs.  Kate  Wells  (whoever  she  may  be),  having  been 
incautiously  allowed  to  speak  at  a  woman  suffrage  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  promises  to  become  as  famous  from  a 
a  single  phrase  as  the  Rev.  Hurchard  from  "  rum,  Ro- 
manism and  rebellion."  Mrs.  Wells  is  evidently  a  real 
nice  person.  She  objects  to  woman  suffrage,  on  the 
ground  that  it  ruins  the  finer  feelings,  but  suggests 
with  proud  enthusiasm  that  women  shake  out  their 
feathers  and  proceed  to  rule  the  world  by  the  "  subtle 
power  of  sex."  It  would  seem  as  if  Mrs.  Wells  looked  at 
the  matter  in  the  light  of  a  successful  personal  experience. 
Whatever  llattery  she  may  indirectly  bestow  upon  herself, 
she  does  not  show  a  general  acquaintance  with  her  sex. 

Unfortunately  for  the  great  mass  of  womankind,  the 
"  subtle  power  "  cannot,  like  suffrage,  be  legislated  univer- 
sal. It  has  pleased  the  Creator  to  distribute  this  active 
principle  unevenly ;  even,  in  some  cases,  to  omit  it. 
There  exist  in  nature  women  who  have  never  given  a 
man  a  thrill  or  a  pang.  There  exist  others,  like  Sarah 
Althea,  who  have  dispensed  both  too  generously. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  subtle  power  of  sex  will!  not  do 
for  general  use.  First,  because  it  is  not  generally  pos- 
sessed; and  second,  because,  in  this  climate,  when  care- 
lessly handled,  it  invariably  leads  to  a  lawsuit.  In  the 
long  run  it  could  only  serve  the  interest  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  female  lawyers  are  so  rare  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession may  be  translated  in  the  masculine. 

Man  is  a  matter-of-fact  monster,  who  in  his  most  gener- 
ous moments  usually  demands  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  a  wom- 
an gains  anything  by  the  "subtle  power  of  sex,"  the 
rule  is  such  a  good  one  that  it  always  works  both  ways. 
Taken  all  in  all,  this  power,  upon  which  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Wells  bases  her  hopes,  is  a  two-edged  sword,  best  re- 
served for  domestic  wartare. 

It  would  seem  that  the  people  acrimoniously  engaged 
in  taking  sides  on  the  woman  suffrage  question  are  some- 
what lacking  in  meiual  balance.  There  is  a  tremendous 
woman  question  before  the  thinking  world  to-day;  but 
suffrage  is  the  end,  and  not  the  beginning  of  it.  The 
vital  query  is— How  may  women  become  self-sustaining? 
This  problem  worked  out,  the  suffrage  question  will  nat- 
urally solve  itself,  the  probabilities  bring  that  suffrage  will 
ultimately  be  granted  without  any  special  friction,  and 
that  a  large  class  of  women  will  neglect  to  use  the  privi- 
lege when  it  is  theirs. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  Professor  Huxley,  in  an  essay  en- 
titled "  Emancipation— Black  and  White,"  expressed 
some  of  the  most  moderate  and  sensible  ideas  ever  ad- 
vanced on  the  woman  question.  His  broad,  tar-seeing 
remarks  suggest,  though  indirectly,  that  it  is  useless  to  cry 
out  and  hysterically  struggle  to  bring  to  issue  a  question 
that  will,  all  in  good  time,  decide  itself. 

But  his  arguments,  after  twenty  years,  are  incomplete, 
and  will  not,  in  some  respects,  admit  of  general  applica- 
tion. He  did  not  foresee  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
America  to-day,  nor  the  live  issue  now  before  the  public. 
He  assumes,  as  do  an  astonishing  number  of  editors  who 
write  on  the  subject  to-day,  that  all  women  become  wives 
and  mothers.  The  root  of  the  trouble  is  that  so  many  do 
not  and  can  not.  In  many  countries — to  bring  it  nearer 
home,  in  many  of  the  eastern  states— the  over-population 
of  women  is  enormous.  Added  to  this,  there  is  among 
the  men  a  growing  disinclination  to  marry.  Given  these 
facts,  together  with  the  shiftless,  useless  education  gen- 
erally given  to  girls,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
hundreds  of  women  totally  unfit  for  the  struggle  are  daily 
being  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  W  hat  shall  be 
done  with  these  women,  weak  and  helpless  as  newly 
emancipated  slaves?  How  save  them  from  men  and 
from  themselves?  They  cannot  marry.  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  practicable  to  export  them  to  the  terri- 
tories, where  homes  and  husbands  are  more  easily  ob- 
tained. How  turn  these  trembling,  hysterical  waifs  into 
honest,  self-respecting,  self-sustaining  citizens?  By  giving 
them  all  possible  opportunities  for  employment,  and 
preaching  to  them  the  doctrines  of  common  sense. 

There  is  no  use  wasting  ink  or  eloquence  on  the 
woman  suffrage  question  until  these  practical  issues  are 
provided  for.  The  press  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  do  much  good. 
While  editors  are  thundering  about  tariff,  protection,  the 
rights  of  citizens,  and  the  duties  of  men,  let  them  also 
give  a  little"space  to  the  woman  question.  Let  them  urge 
a  more  practical  education  for  women  in  the  public 
schools.  Let  them  preach  to  women  the  necessity  of 
habits  of  industry  and  accuracy.  Let  them  insist,  first, 
that  women  shall  make  themselves  capable ;  and  second, 
that  being  capable,  they  shall  have  opportunities  for 
employment  equal  to  those  offered  to  men. 

It  is  a  mistaken  kindness  to  ask  for  woman  a  position 
she  is  not  qualified  to  fill.  A  success  of  that  kind  is 
temporary,  and  is  followed  by  further  humiliation.  First, 
as  before  suggested,  ask  that  she  may  be  trained,  and 
(second)  that  she  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
her  abilities  as  soon  as  she  is  fit.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
suffrage,  in  the  accepted  sense,  but  one  of  bread  and 
butter — sometimes  of  honor. 

After  all,  when  it  comes  to  important  questions  it  may 


be  seen  that  the  "  subtle  power  of  sex  "  is  of  small  im- 
portance. Sentiment  pales  and  fades  to  nothing  when  the 
stomach  is  craving  more  beefsteak,  and  there  is  no  man  at 
hand  whose  legitimate  duty  it  is  to  supply  such  food. 

While  women — young,  beautiful  and  accomplished — 
go  a-begging,  as  many  do  in  the  East,  does  it  not  seem 
that  men  are  less  impressionable  than  formerly?  It  must 
be  so,  for  the  war  papers  of  the  century  do  not  contain  an 
account  of  any  general  who  lost  a  battle  through  having 
met  his  Cleopatra. 


I  HI-;  CHAPERON. 


There  is  one  of  the  social  institutions  of  European  life 
which  particularly  addresses  itself  to  the  distaste  and  dis- 
like of  the  intelligent  American,  and  that  is  the  clumsy 
spy  known  as  the  chaperon.  The  demand  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  monstrosy  is  hideous,  and  the  fact  that  it  docs 
exist  is  contemptible.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  an  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Century  magazine,  with  patriotic 
spirit  deprecates  the  tendency  so  marked  in  the  centers 
ol  eastern  culture  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  what 
he  aptly  terms  the  colonial  spirit,  in  an  inclination  to  be 
colonists  still  and  imitate  the  mother-land.  This  finds 
vent  in  aping  the  dress,  pronunciation  and  manners  of 
the  English,  and,  what  is  worse,  in  introducing,  or 
attempting  to  introduce,  some  of  the  most  objectionable 
of  their  social  customs. 

The  charm  of  American  social  life,  so  far  as  it  bears 
upon  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  is  its  perfect  frank- 
ness, confidence  and  sincerity,  and  the  fact  that  with  the 
full  and  perfect  respect  of  society  the  unmarried  young 
woman  in  the  United  States  enjoys  at  least  as  much  free- 
dom as  her  English  sister  must  marry  to  obtain.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American  gentleman, 
in  his  association  with  the  opposite  sex,  is  a  high  sense  of 
honor  and  respect,  and  a  spirit  of  chivalry  before  which 
that  of  the  chevaliers  of  ages  past  pales. 

The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  with  perfect  confidence 
the  gentler  sex  trusts  itself  unhesitatinuly  to  the  courtesy 
and  chivalry  of  the  sterner,  so  that  upon  the  arm  of  one 
who  feels  himself  constituted  her  protector  and  guardian 
the  American  maiden  may  even  traverse  the  forest  or  the 
paths  through  the  lonely  mountains  in  perfect  security, 
confident  that  the  thought  of  wrong  in  the  breast  of  her 
companion  would  make  him  loathe,  despise  and  execrate 
himself,  and  perfectly  assured  that  if  insult  come  it  will 
not  be  from  her  escort,  but  that  by  him  it  would  be  terri- 
bly punished. 

This  cordiality  and  frankness  between  the  sexes  leads 
to  the  happiest  results.  No  men  are  so  chivalric,  no 
women  purer,  than  ours.  Such  being  our  experience,  it 
is  with  the  most  serious  concern  that  a  lover  ot  his  coun- 
try observes  an  inclination  in  certain  social  circles  of  the 
East  to  introduce  and  adopt  a  system  which  is  to  the  dis- 
grace of  manhood  and  to  the  dishonor  of  womanhood. 
In  the  most  indelible  colors  it  is  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  social  life  in  Europe  that  youth  is  not  to  be  trusted ; 
that  to  their  men — shall  we  say  gentlemen? — there  are 
wanting  but  time  and  opportunity  to  insult  defenseless 
women ;  that  to  woman  there  is  lacking  but  occasion  to 
indulge  in  baseness.  If  this  be  not  true,  then  why  do 
they  hang  a  banner  with  this  strange  device  upon  the  outer 
wall?  If  it  be  not  true,  then  why  do  they  stand  self- 
accused? 

It  is  said  that  an  American  gentleman  caused  unutter- 
able consternation  in  an  English  family  visiting  New 
York,  by  a  request  to  see  the  young  lady  in  the  parlor, 
alone,  which  was  heightened  into  horror  when  he  re- 
quested the  pleasure  of  her  company  to  the  theater. 
One  would  naturally  think  that  a  society  filled  with  such 
horrible  suspicions  as  these  would  be  rotten  to  the  core, 
but  it  is  not.  People  are  often  better  than  their  customs, 
as  they  are  frequently  superior  to  their  religion.  The 
apparently  obvious  result  of  a  system  of  espionage  like 
this  would  be  to  make  men  wild  beasts,  ravening  wolves, 
and  women  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  want  of  integrity 
when  free  of  the  leash  of  constraint.  That  this  is  but 
rarely  the  effect  where  the  system  prevails  is  certainly 
not  to  the  credit  of  so  odious  a  custom ;  it  is  rather  to  the 
honor  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  half  so  bad  as  it 
frequently  paints  itself.  If  there  is  one  of  the  social 
customs  of  Europe  with  which  we  can  readily  dispense; 
if  there  is  one  which  found  its  origin  in  barbarism,  its 
nurture  in  feudalism,  and  has  its  present  existence  in 
slavishness  to  what  is  old,  though  unworthy,  it  is  this. 

Unhappy  will  be  the  day  when  such  a  practice  takes 
root  in  the  new  world.  It  will  be  destructive  to  that 
equality  and  frankness  which  now  prevail  in  our  innocent 
association  of  the  sexes;  it  will  be  harmful  to  marriage, 
to  the  home,  and  to  morality;  it  will  be  a  baneful  ex- 
crescence upon  the  body  social,  and  the  head  that  would 
introduce  it  into  America  should  be  like  what  in  our 
ancient  law  was  termed  a  caput  lupinum — a  wolfe's  head 
(that  of  an  outlaw),  which  society  could  take  at  its 
pleasure.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  plain  common  sense 
of  the  American  people  will  submit  to  such  an  imposition ; 
I  believe  that  the  strong,  sturdy  common  sense  of  Amer- 
ican youth  will  consign  it  to  that  limbo  of  obscurity  and 
retirement  into  which  so  many  of  the  odious  relics  of 
barbarism  and  despotism  have  been  relegated  by  the  ad- 
vancing light  and  intelligence  of  these  later,  better  and 
purer  days.  A.  H.  C. 

SAW  Francisco,  April,  1885. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


Only  a  few  of  the  artists  are  making  any  special  effort 
toward  producing  work  that  will  do  them  justice  at  the 
spring  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association,  and  a  number 
ot  our  best  colorists  and  drawers  will  have  nothing  to 
hang,  judging  from  recent  observations  while  I  was  mak- 
in  a  round  of  the  studios.  One  artist,  who  has  always 
furnished  something  new  heretofore,  will  retouch  a  piece 
of  work  he  has  had  in  the  East  for  the  past  few  years, 
and  try  to  make  it  pass  muster  as  a  painting  fresh  from 
the  easel.  Another  will  ask  permission  to  exhibit  a 
hastily  executed  order— a  landscape  that  does  not  ap- 
proach the  artist's  usual  standard  of  excellence ;  and  an- 
other is  revolving  in  his  mind  the  propriety  of  taking 
down  one  of  his  old  studio  gods,  dusting  it  up,  chang- 
ing the  date,  and  having  it  entered  on  the  catalogue  under 
a  new  title.  All  these  evidences  of  listlessness  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  our  local  brush-wielders  do  not  in- 
tend to  keep  their  promise  of  making  a  good  display  this 
year;  and  if  the  public  remains  away,  the  artists  will 
know  whom  to  blame  for  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  in 
the  exhibition.  The  date  of  the  opening  has  been 
changed  to  the  14th  instant,  and  none  of  the  exhibitors 
can  plead  a  lack  of  time.  That  is  not  the  trouble.  The 
artists  have  found  by  experience  that  next  to  nothing 
need  be  expected  in  the  way  of  sales  at  an  exhibition  of 
this  character,  and  that  is  made  the  excuse  for  not  hang- 
ing pic  tures.  They  do  not  pause  to  consider  the  fact  that 
by  giving  up  all  idea  of  direct  gain  from  this  source,  and 
earnestly  setting  to  work  for  the  success  of  an  exhibition, 
they  are  bound  to  reap  their  reward  indirectly,  in  the 
course  of  time. 

Aside  from  other  causes,  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  ex- 
hibitions suffer  as  much  from  lack  of  novelty  as  from  any- 
thing. Only  a  few  show  any  originality  in  the  choice  of 
subjects,  and  the  result  is  a  tiresome  sameness.  But  this 
very  sameness  might  be  turned  to  good  account  through 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  artists.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, one  exhibition  should  be  wholly  made  up  of  local 
subjects,  giving  each  artist  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  peculiar  talent  in  landscape,  architectural,  figure  or 
marine  painting,  and  at  the  same  time  confining  the  field 
to  the  city  and  immediate  surroundings,  I  am  sure  that 
the  display  would  prove  most  attractive  and  successful, 
while  the  sales  would  not  be  meager,  as  on  many  former 
occasions. 

The  more  I  think  of  this  plan  the  better  satisfied  I  am 
that  it  is  a  good  one.  It  could  not  in  any  way  conflict 
with  the  "  high  art "  notions  of  our  ambitious  painters, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  material  that  has  never 
been  made  use  of,  lying  at  our  very  doors.  On  another 
occasion  an  exhibition  wholly  composed  of  California 
subjects  could  be  arranged.  The  general  range  of  time- 
worn  subjects  does  not  seem  to  interest  the  public  at 
present,  but  by  selecting  from  some  particular  field  for 
awhile,  they  might  in  time  be  brought  to  relish  a  hodge- 
podge by  way  of  variety. 

Work  at  the  studios  during  the  past  week  has  been 
confined  to  orders  for  small  pictures,  but  the  artists  are 
given  a  fairer  chance  to  maintain  their  dignity  and  pre- 
serve satisfactory  relations  with  their  landlords  during  these 
balmy  spring  days  than  for  some  time  past.  Several 
eastern  people  have  sent  on  orders  for  California  land- 
scapes and  marines. 

The  event  of  the  times  and  the  talk  of  the  town  is 
the  "  Elaine  "  exhibition.  It  is  a  picture  that  meets  with 
less  unfavorable  comment  at  the  hands  of  visitors  than 
any  ever  exhibited  in  this  city.  People  who  complain 
of  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  in  the  "  Constance 
de  Beverley,"  and  say  that  the  posture  of  the  central 
figure  is  an  impossible  one,  go  from  "  Elaine  "  with  no 
fault-finding  criticism  on  their  lips.  The  only  person  I 
have  heard  speak  slightingly  of  this  great  work  is  a  clois- 
tered painter  in  grays  and  duns,  who  says  that  the  picture 
is  "  too  pretty." 

Robinson  has  struck  a  happy  vein  in  his  latest  marine — 
the  familiar  "  Golden  Gate."  There  is  a  vim  and  dash 
in  the  treatment  of  the  waves  and  foam,  the  sky  effects 
are  very  clever,  and  there  is  a  good  feeling  along  shore. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  begun  another  "  Yosemite." 

Yates  is  dividing  his  attention  between  his  large  class 
of  young  ladies  and  a  new  study  of  oriental  life. 

M.  de  L'Ambiniere  has  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Palette  Club,  and  Mine,  de  L'Ambiniere  has  become  an 
honorary  member. 

Stanton  is  painting  portraits.  He  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  very  artistic  advertising  card  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad. 

Tavernier,  who  is  still  in  Honolulu,  is  hard  at  work 
sketching  volcanic  scenery. 

Deakin's  "  Pilgrim's  Return  "  is  complete,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pilgrim,  who  will  begin  to  take  visible  form 
as  soon  as  the  artist  can  secure  a  suitable  model. 

The  attraction  at  the  Morris  gallery  is  "  Cairo  from  the 
North,"  by  Theodore  Frere.  It  is  a  large  canvas,  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  east  wall  of  the  gallery,  with  but 
little  oriental  coloring,  and  breathing  the  tranquil  side  of 
life  in  northern  Africa,  with  no  Osman  Digna  or  El 
Mahdi  to  disturb  the  peaceful  scene.  The  picture  is  not 
a  new  one,  and  is  offered  at  the  low  price  of  $3,500. 

Midas. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RAMBLES  AMONG  ROOKS. 


Tliorns  in  the  Flesh,  by  J.  N.  Floyd,  is  twenty  years 
behind  time.  It  is  called  "  a  voice  of  vindication  from 
the  South,  in  answer  to  Fool's  Errand  and  other 
slanders,"  and  is  a  romance  of  the  war  and  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan.  That  it  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  South  at  the 
present  time  is  doubtful,  since  it  is  evident  that  the 
southern  people,  both  black  and  white,  are  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  since  the  slaves  have  been  freed ; 
and  even  if  that  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  war, 
its  benefits  have  been  compensatory.  It  is  singular  that 
the  fact  that  secession,  and  not  slavery,  was  the  cause  of 
the  war,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  the  author,  and  the 
conversations  his  heroes  indulge  in  are  only  a  succession 
of  vain-glorious  boasts  of  the  superior  civilisation  of  the 
South  as  compared  with  the  North.  It  is  hard  for  people 
of  the  West,  and  the  rising  generation,  to  see  where  the 
superiority  was  or  is.  The  South,  like  the  West,  has 
produced  but  few  really  great  men,  although  it  had 
thirty  years'  supremacy  before  the  war,  and  had  shared  in 
the  Union  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Those  states 
lying  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  North  have 
furnished  the  few  brilliant  men  the  South  may  claim, and 
these  were  as  nearly  northern  in  personal  habits  and 
methods  as  a  close  association  with  northern  men  could 
make  them.  The  boasted  superiority  of  the  South  over 
the  North  in  the  matter  of  civilization  is  rather  amusing 
to  Western  people,  who  judge  a  tree  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 
It  is  the  shrewd,  keen  energy  of  the  Yankee  element  that 
has  rough  hewn  and  shaped  our  financial  destiny,  and  to 
them  we  owe  the  railroad  enterprises  that  have  thrice 
spanned  the  continent. 

Thorns  in  the  Flesh  abounds  in  ill-natured  flings  at  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  at  a  section,  and  reaches  a  climax  in 
placing  General  Grant  and  Jeff  Davis  on  a  par.  There 
is  a  mere  thread  of  romance  running  through  the  con- 
glomerate mass  of  poorly  constructed  English,  and  six 
persons  are  made  happy  in  the  finale.  "  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart"  and  "Miss  Florence  Seymour"  are  the  prin- 
cipals, and  are  made  to  do  a  lot  of  silly  love-mak- 
ing. Mr.  Stewart  and  all  his  companions  are  entirely 
too  humane,  and  treat  their  former  slaves  with  too  much 
consideration,  to  belong  to  the  flesh  and  blood  species  of 
their  section.  The  fitting  place  for  them  is  in  a  book.  Equal- 
ly unnatural  is  the  mixture  of  negro  dialect  and  modern 
slang  with  which  the  story  is  garnished.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  such  phrases  as  "And  don't  you  forget  it,"  and 
"If  you  hear  my  gentle  racket,"  from  the  mouth  of  a 
darky  twenty  years  ago.  Then,  too,  common  field  hands 
are  made  to  talk  about  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
speak  of  the  Greek  gods  in  a  way  that  would  not  have 
been  understood  by  their  fellows  after  twenty  years  of 
freedom  and  educational  advantages. 

Tlwrns  in  the  Flesh  is  a  hadsomely  bound  volume,  is  on 
good  paper,  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Published  by 
the  Occidental  Publishing  Company. 


Smith,  Frederick  Douglass  and  Wendell  Phillips.  A 
special  feature  will  be  a  brief  autobiography  of  John 
Brown's  father. 

Lord  Lytton  says  his  father's  play,  Household  Gods,  or 
Brutus,  was  to  have  been  produced  by  Henry  Irving, 
who,  however,  waived  his  right  in  favor  of  Wilson  Bar- 
rett, who  has  just  produced  it.  The  piece  was  not  written 
for  Phelps,  as  previously  stated,  but  for  Macready. 

Miss  Louise  Imogcne  Guincy,  the  author  of  Songs  at 
the  Start,  is  a  blonde  girl  of  twenty-three— graceful,  ac- 
complished, and  studious.  She  will  soon,  it  is  rc|>orted, 
bring  out  a  volume  of  prose  essays.  Her  father,  the  late 
General  P.  R.  Guiney,  commanded  the  Ninth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  participated,  with  great  bravery,  in  thirty-six  battles. 
He  died  in  Boston,  seven  years  ago,  his  career  having 
been  materially  shortened  by  a  wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness.  For  many  years  after  the  war 
he  held  the  office  of  Register  of  Probate  in  Boston. 

Ferret. 


BY  THE  WAY. 


LITERARY  PERSONALS. 

Mr.  Fourde  is  editing  a  new  edition  of  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wolsey. 

Samuel  Carson,  publisher  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  is 
at  the  Adams  House,  Boston. 

Susan  Warner,  author  of  the  Wide,  Wide  World,  died 
at  Highland  Falls,  New  York,  March  22d,  aged  sixty- 
eight. 

Walt  Whitman  has  fairly  earned  his  right  to  a  foreign 
mission.  Up  to  date  he  has  not  contributed  a  poem 
upon  the  new  President. 

Justin  McCarthy  has  written  a  comic  opera  entitled 
Francois,  the  Radical,  which  will  be  produced  at  the 
Royal  Theater,  London. 

The  latest  publication  in  the  familiar  Edinburgh  pocket 
form  is  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's  Queen  of  Sheba,  which  every- 
body is  reading  and  expressing  delight  with. 

The  Springfield  Republican  has  an  anticipatory  review 
of  The  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Bowles,  that  is  to  be 
issued  next  autumn  by  the  Century  Company. 

Sardou,  the  French  dramatist,  is  small  and  spare  in 
figure,  and  alert  and  bright-eyed  as  a  lizard.  The  lower 
part  of  his  face  has  something  of  the  fine  antique  mold 
of  Edwin  Booth's. 

Mrs.  Walford  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  handsome 
"new  and  uniform  edition."  Her  clever  novels,  begin- 
ning with  Mr.  Smith  and  ending  with  77ie  Baby's  Grand- 
mother, will  shortly  be  brought  out  in  this  form  by  Black- 
woods. 

Hugh  Conway  is  about  to  publish  a  new  novel  through 
a  newspaper  syndicate.  The  organization  paid  him 
$5,000,  and  from  one  newspaper  alone  in  Great  Britain 
he  received  $750  lor  the  exclusive  right  of  publication  in 
a  county. 

Count  Paul  Vasili,  the  author  of  the  Societe  de  Berlin 
work,  which  made  a  sensation  in  Europe  several  months 
ago,  has  in  preparation  a  similar  work  on  the  society  of 
London.  Of  the  former  work  twenty-three  editions  have 
been  sold. 

F.  B.  Sanborn 's\Memoir'of  [ohn*  Brown,  which  will  be 
published  on_ May T<)th,  will  contain, letters  from4'Gerrit 


WATERLOO. 


hen 


There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  t 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry;  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  Women  and  brave  men. 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  whicli  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell; 
But,  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it?    No;  'twas  but  the  wind, 

Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfined! 

No  sleep  till  morn  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 

To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet. 
Hut,  hark!  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 
Arm!  arm!  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 

And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 

Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Ah!  then  and  there  was  hurrying  tn  and  fro, 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremlilings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 

Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  lifc  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 

Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  :  who  would  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste:  the  steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

And  the  deep  thun'lcr  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 

Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star: 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  "The  foe!  they  come!  they 
come ! ' 

And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  Gathering"  rose, 
The  war-note  of  Lochicl  which  Albyn's  hills 

Have  heard — and  heard,  ton,  have  her  Saxon  foes. 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills. 
Savage  and  shrill!    But  with  the  breath  which  fills 

Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instills 

The  stirring  mcjnory  of  a  thousand  years. 

And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave — alas! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe. 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  molder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay; 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 

The  morn  the  marshaling  in  arms  — the  day 

Battle's  magnificently  stern  array! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which,  when  rent, 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  )>cnt. 
Rider  and  horse — friend,  foe—  in  one  red  burial  blent  1 

.  Byron, 


Arrangements  have  been  perfected  whereby  Edwin 
Hooth  and  Sonncnthal,  the  German  actor,  will  be  seen 
together  in  Othello  U|X)n  the  New  York  stage,  Hooth 
playing  "  lago"  in  American  and  Sonncnthal  "Othello" 
in  his  native  Teuton.  The  following  dialogue  will  ensue 
in  the  third  act : 

/ago.    My  noble  lord  

Othello.    Was  willst  du,  spitzenbub? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  wooed  my  lady, 
know  of  your  love? 

Othello.  Naturlich  du  schreklichcr  Dumm  Kopf.  Bist 
du  verruckt?  Pst!  Tony,  einmal  lebcrwurst,  einmal 
Schweitzer,  und  zwei  Pillsncr. 

Iagp.    But  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  thought. 

Othello.  Ruhig!  Das  macht  gar  nicht  aus.  I'st! 
Tony,  noch  zwei. 

lago.    Is  is  possible,  my  lord? 

Othello.  Ja,  gewiss.  Willst  du  auch  cin  cigar, 
rauchen? 

lago.  You  can  not  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand,  and 
shall  not  while  'tis  in  my  custody. 

Othello.  Halt's  Maul !  du  dummer  esel.  Trink  jetzt! 
Prosit!   Gesundheit. — Rambler. 


A  man  up  town  advertises  the  "  Opera  Stables."  We 
presume  this  is  where  the  hoarse  voices  are  kept. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  decided  not  to  appoint  e\- President 
Hayes  Commissioner  of  the  Hen-Roost.  Mr.  Tilden's 
hand  is  traceable  in  this. 

Oscar  Wilde  now  advocates  the  abolition  of  the  coat 
and  vest.  We  suggest  that  Oscar  be  locked  up  in  his 
room  before  he  gets  any  further. 

"  The  horseshoe  crab,"  says  a  scientist,  "  hasnosiiecial 
jaws,  the  thiuhs  answering  the  purtiosc."  When  a  horse- 
shoe crab  cheers,  he  doubtless  indulges  in  a  hip,  hip, 
hurrah. 

The  bee  can  draw  twenty  times  his  own  weight.  This 
proves  that  the  bee,  in  exercising  his  uncomfortable 
habit  of  hitching  himself  to  a  man  weighing  150  |>ounds, 
dearly  overestimates  his  athletic  (lowers. 

An  exchange  says.  "  Prince  Bismarck  managed  to  pick 
up  $500,000 during  his  political  career."  This  shows  that 
in  Germany  politics  are  not  as  profitable  as  in  America, 
where  a  Congressman  who  cannot  pick  up  at  least  a  mil  - 
ion  in  a  single  term  is  considered  unworthy  of  his  office. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  New  York  girl  speaks 
of  her  mother  as  Mar-r,  with  a  jerk  on  the  r.  The  Bos- 
ton izirl  says  Mummer  and  Pupper,  while  the  Chicago  uirl 
designates  her  parents  as  Pop  and  Mom.  In  Philadel- 
phia, Muther  or  Mow-wer  is  the  correct  way  of  addressing 
mater- familias,  while  "  Power,  bring  me  home  a  box  of 
caramels  like  a  dear  old  dad,"  is  a  very  common  expres- 
sion.— Life. 


If  we  go  down  a  deep  mine  we  find  that  the  rock  at  the 
bottom  is  hotter  than  at  the  top:  if  we  sink  a  very  deep 
well  the  water  comes  up  warm.  By  observations  of  this 
kind  it  has  been  found  that  the  earth  gets  hotter  the 
deeper  down  we  go  into  it ;  the  rate  at  which  the  temper- 
ature increases  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  but  it  may  be 
put  at  one  decree  Fahrenheit  for  every  sixty  feet  we  go 
down.  We  have  been  able  to  get  only  a  little  way  down 
in  the  earth — nowhere  as  much  as  a  mile — and  therefore 
we  cannot  say  how  far  down  the  temperature  continues 
to  rise,  or  whether  the  rate  at  which  it  increases  is  the 
same  at  all  depths.  But  what  little  we  do  know  makes 
it  all  but  certain  that  the  earth  is  very  much  hotter 
inside  than  at  the  surface;  for  consider  what  would 
happen  if  we  were  to  put  a  coating  of  clay  some 
inches  thick  round  a  red  hot  cannon  ball.  The  heat 
from  the  ball  would  travel  or  be  conducted  throimh 
the  clay  slowly  because  clay  does  not  allow  heat 
to  pass  rapidly  through  it.  Still  there  would  be  a 
constant  flow  of  heat  from  the  ball  throimh  the  clay,  and 
this  heat  when  it  reached  the  outside  of  the  clay  cover- 
ing would  pass  away  or  be  radiated  into  the  air.  In  the 
end  the  ball  would  grow  cold.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
earth,  we  know  that  we  have  an  outside  cold  shell  which 
corresponds  to  the  clay  coaling.  Whether  the  earth  is 
hot  all  through  like  the  cannon  ball  we  arc  not  certain, 
but  we  have  found  that  a  portion  of  it,  an  interior  shell, 
is  hotter  than  the  outside  crust.  The  heat  from  this  hot 
part  must  be  constantly  flowing  away  throimh  the  outside 
shell  and  passing  off  into  space,  and  unless  there  is  some- 
thing which  constantly  supplies  fresh  heat  the  inside  hot 
shell  would  before  this  have  grown  as  cold  as  the  outside 
crust.  This  has  not  happened,  so  there  must  be  some- 
thing which  keeps  furnishing  the  shell  with  heat,  and 
makes  it  cool  much  more  slowly  than  it  otherwise  would. 
Several  possible  wavs  of  kecpine  up  this  supply  of  heat 
have  been  suggested;  the  most  likely  explanation  is  that 
the  inside  of  the  earth  is  very  much  hotter  even  than 
these  warm  depths  we  have  been  able  to  get  down  to. — 
Good  Words. 

To  the  young  the  future  has  a  roseate  hue.  The  roseate 
hue  comes  high,  but  we  have  to  use  it  in  this  place.  To 
the  young  there  spreads  out  a  glorious  ranee  of  possibili- 
ties. After  the  youth  has  indorsed  for  an  intimate  friend 
a  few  times,  and  purchased  the  paper  at  the  bank  later 
on,  the  horizon  won't  seem  to  horizon  so  tumultUOUSly  as 
it  did  aforetime.  I  remember  at  one  time  of  purchasing 
such  a  piece  of  accommodation  paper  at  a  bank,  and  I 
still  have  it.  I  didn't  need  it  any  more  than  a  cat  needs 
eleven  tails  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Still  the  bank 
made  it  an  object  to  me,  and  I  secured  it.  Such  things 
as  these  harshly  knock  the  fluff  and  bloom  off  the  check 
of  youth,  and  prompt  us  to  turn  the  strawberry-box  bot- 
tom side  up  before  we  purchase  it.  Youth  is  gay  and 
hopeful;  age  is  covered  with  experience  and  scars,  where 
the  skin  has  been  knocked  off  and  had  to  grow  on  again. 
To  the  young  a  dollar  looks  large  and  strong,  but  to  the 
middle-aged  and  the  old  it  is  weak  and  inefficient.  When 
we  arc  in  the  heyday  and  fizz  of  existence  we  believe 
everything,  but  after  awhile  we  murmur,  "  What's  that 
you're  givin'  us?"  or  words  of  a  like  character.  Age 
brings  (Million  and  a  lot  of  shop-worn  experience  pur- 
chased at  the  highest  market  price.  Time  brings  vain 
regrets  and  wisdom-teeth  that  can  be  left  in  a  glass  of 
water  over  night. — Bill  Nye. 


The  United  States  must  now  deal  with  the  Chinese  im- 
migration question  at  second  hand.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  will  ini|X)rt  the  objectionable  laborers  and  for- 
ward them  promptly  to  American  territory.  The  same 
process  is  probably  going  on  from  the  south  by  way  of 
Mexico.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  eastern  inhabitants  of 
a  cold  land  should  be  indifferent  as  to  John  Chinaman's 
movements,  for  his  dress  and  his  earning  |iower  restrict 
him  to  warmer  climes;  but  it  docs  seem  rather  perplexing 
to  find  leading  journals  of  the  eastern  United  States,  the 
goal  of  all  adventurous  Mongolians,  expressing  their  grat- 
ification that  the  attempt  to  protect  American  industry 
should  threaten  to  miscarry.  The  man  who  loves  a 
Chinaman  better  on  principle  than  he  docs  an  American 
bricklayer  in  practice  is  not  entirely  great.  His  head 
doesjnot  work  right.— Current. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  COLONISTS  AT  HOME. 


Strange  expedients  for  shelter  were  adopted  by  some  of 
the  first  colonists,  and  by  those  secondary  pioneers  who 
were  ever  planting  new  settlements  in  the  n  ilderness.  The 
sheltering  foliage  of  a  dense  tree  was  the  first  house  of 
some  of  the  earliest  Fennsylvanians.  Almost  as  primitive 
mtu  the  life  of  certain  backwoods  Virginians  of  a  later 
period,  who  dwelt  in  the  capacious  trunks  of  hollow  syca- 
mores, and  lost  their  corn  by  irruptions  of  buffaloes.  In 
parts  of  New  England,  in  New  Netherland,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania, many  of  the  first-comers  began  the  new  world  as 
cave-dwellers  in  cellars,  which  were  usually  formed  by 
digging  into  a  bank.  The  earth  at  the  sides  was  support- 
id  by  timbers;  the  roofs  were  of  bark,  or,  better,  of  turf. 
The 'primitive  house  of  clay,  built  above  ground,  appears 
to  have  been  known  on  the  Delaware,  where  at  least  one 
such  house  was  standing  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Men  can  with  difficulty  originate, 
even  in  a  new  hemisphere;  perhaps  the  most  the  earlier 
colonists  could  do  was  to  modify  some  device  already 
known  in  the  familiar  life  of  Europe,  or  to  improve  upon 
some  shift  borrowed  from  the  savages  about  them.  Of 
thirty  building  on  Manhattan  in  1626,  all  but  one  were  of 
bark;  the  bark  wigwam  was,  indeed,  a  very  common  re- 
sort of  American  pioneers.  In  the  Middle  and  South  this 
took  the  form  of  the  "half-faced  camp,"  which  was  a 
wigwam  with  one  side  open.  The  open  side  served  for 
door,  for  window,  and  for  fire-place,  the  fire  being  directly 
in  front  of  it.  The  half-faced  camp  was  sometimes  built 
more  substantially  of  logs,  and  at  the  South  it  was  in  some 
cases  only  a  booth  with  sides  and  roof  of  palmetto  leaves. 
Even  that  most  American  of  houses  the  log  cabin  cannot 
be  said  to  have  originated  with  the  settlers.  It  has  prob- 
ably been  known  to  every  race  of  people  who  constructed 
dwellings  in  a  well-wooded  country.  In  the  time  of  Taci- 
tus the  Teutonic  tribes  built  with  "rude,  unhewn  tim- 
bers," and  the  Indians  of  the  Muscogee  confederacy  had 
winter  houses  of  logs.  The  hut  of  round  logs,  notched 
at  the  corners,  with  open  cracks,  and  without  floor  or 
loft,  was  the  rudest  form  known  to  the  American  settlers; 
the  addition  of  a  floor  of  rough  puncheons  hewn  out  with 
an  ax  was  a  first  step  in  its  evolution.  Then  came  the 
chinking  of  the  cracks  with  bits  of  wood  and  the  daubing 
of  these  with  clay.  There  were  many  cabins  without 
chinking  or  daubing.  One  man  had  his  head  bitten  by  a 
hungry  wolf,  which  thrust  its  nozzle  through  the  open 
cracks  of  his  dwelling  while  he  was  asleep.  Some  lightly 
covered  the  cracks  t>y  attaching  long,  rough  shingles, 
called  clapboards,  by  pegs,  to  the  outside  of  the  logs ; 
some,  quite  omitting  the  logs,  made  a  slighter  house,  by 
hanging  the  clapboards  on  a  frame.  The  dwellers  in  these 
undaubed  and  windy  structures,  whether  of  logs  or  clap- 
boards, burned  their  faces  by  the  fire  to  keep  from  freez- 
ing, and  sometimes  watched  at  night  by  turns  to  keep  the 
great  fire  from  going  down.  On  the  frontier,  the  house 
of  logs  from  which  the  bark  had  been  peeled  was  a  mark 
of  gentility,  and  a  second  story  was  a  luxury,  although  the 
most  honored  guest  might  have  to  reach  his  chamber 
under  the  roof-poles  by  ascending  steps  on  the  outside  or 
by  climbing  up  a  perpendicular  ladder  within  the  house. 
A  dwelling  of  logs  hewn  and  squared  with  the  broad-ax 
and  adze  was  the  highest  of  the  kind ;  in  some  places  it 
distinguished  its  owner  as  a  man  of  superior  wealth  and 
social  dignity. 

Nails  were  scarce,  and  wrought  by  hand  on  the  anvils 
of  the  colonial  blacksmiths.  Lawless  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  procure  them  by  burning  down  uninhabited 
dwellings.  Very  many  houses  were  built  without  iron; 
the  hinges  and  latches  were  of  wood,  and  the  shingles  or 
clapboards  of  the  roof  were  held  in  place  by  "  weight  tim- 
bers." The  nipping  drafts  that  whistled  through  the 
crevices  of  the  log  walls,  the  puncheon  floor  and  the  clap- 
board roof  rendered  necessary  a  huge  uproaring  fire  within 
the  fire-place,  which  was  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the 
coldness  of  the  house  and  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fuel.  The  chimneys  were  usually  built  of  sticks  of  wood, 
and  well  plastered  inside  with  clay.  These  "  katted  " 
chimneys,  as  they  were  called  in  New  England,  often 
took  fire,  and  in  the  towns  were  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  colonies,  when  con- 
flagrations could  only  be  extinguished  by  forming  lines  of 
men  to  pass  up  pails  of  water.  The  fire-engines,  where 
there  were  any,  could  only  throw  water  which  had  been 
poured  into  them  from  pails ;  it  was  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  elapsed  that  en- 
gines were  brought  which  had  "suction."  Throughout 
the  whole  colonial  period  the  chimney-sweep  was  in  re- 
quest. Hanging  his  blanket  across  the  wide  fire-place, 
he  worked  his  way  to  the  top,  where,  thrusting  his  sooty 
head  out,  he  gave  notice  of  the  completion  of  his  task  by 
singing : 

Sweep  O!  sweep  O! 

There  are  sweepers  in  high  life  as  well  as  in  low. 

"  Bring  oiled  paper  for  your  windows,"  writes  one  of 
the  Plymouth  pilgrims  to  some  who  were  about  to  come 
over.  Window -glass  was  not  then  in  general  use  in  En- 
gland, and  oiled  paper  for  a  long  time  let  a  dusky  light 
into  the  obscure  rooms  of  many  settlers'  houses.  The 
Swedish  pioneers  on  the  Delaware  used  sheets  of  mica — 
"  muscovy  glass,"  it  was  called — for  the  same  purpose. 
Further  toward  the  south,  where  winter  was  less  feared, 
a  board  shutter,  sometimes  "  made  very  pretty  and  con- 
venient," was  at  first  the  main  device  for  closing  a  win- 
dow, but  about  1700  "  window  shasht  with  crystal  glass," 
that  is,  with  glass  that  one  could  see  through,  are  spoken 
of  as  a  luxury  recently  affected  by  the  Virginia  gentry. 

Many  of  the  earliest  houses  were  far  from  being  rude. 
Five  years  after  the  first  landing,  the  Jamestown  colonists 
began  to  build  the  lower  story  of  their  "competent  and 
decent  houses  "  of  brick  of  their  own  burning.  In  New- 
England  some  substantial  houses  were  erected  very  early ; 
New  Haven  people  built  city  houses  at  the  outset ;  but 
primitive  Carolina  dwellings  were  of  rough  clapboards 
nailed  to  a  frame;  and  the  houses  of  the  poor  were  gen- 
erally left  unplastered,  not  only  in  Carolina  but  as  far 
north  as  Connecticut.    Paint  was  rarely  seen  outside  the 


larger  towns.  Oyster-shell  lime  was  the  material  most 
commonly  in  use  for  plastering.  Often  the  walls  were 
covered  with  mortar  from  the  nearest  clay-bank,  and 
whitewashed  with  shell  lime.  A  concrete  of  oyster  shells, 
called  "  tabby,"  was  much  used  on  the  southern  coast; 
walls  and  columns  of  this  material,  built  before  the  Revo- 
lution, are  still  standing.  Oglethorpe,  true  to  his  military 
ideals,  had  all  freeholders'  houses  in  Savannah,  his  own 
included,  made  exactly  alike — twenty-four  feet  long  and 
sixteen  broad,  inclosed  with  feather-edge  clapboards, 
roofed  with  shingles,  and  floored  with  deals.  It  was  a 
city  of  shanties — a  fixed  military  encampment.  Penn 
planned  a  somewhat  larger  house  for  his  colonists,  to  be 
divided  into  two  rooms,  the  walls  clapboarded  outside 
and  in,  the  intervening  space  filled  with  earth,  the  ground 
floor  of  clay,  and  a  loft  floor  of  boards.  He  reckoned 
that  such  a  house  might  last  ten  years.  A  common  form 
of  cottage,  in  parts  of  New  England,  was  built  eighteen 
feet  square,  with  eaves  seven  feet  high,  and  a  loft  in  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  To  these  pioneer  dwellings  we  must 
add  the  New  Jersey  house,  introduced  by  the  Swedish 
pioneers.  The  sides  of  this  were  palisades  of  split  tim- 
bers, set  upright.  Nor  should  I  omit  from  the  list  the 
abodes  of  some  of  the  aquatic  Dutch,  who  dwelt  with 
their  families  all  the  year  round  aboard  their  sloops  plying 
in  the  rivers  and  bays  about  New  York,  and  up  the  Hud- 
son to  Albany,  just  as  their  ancestors,  the  Holland  boat- 
men, had  lived  upon  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  as  their  New  York  successors  to-day  rear 
families  on  far-wandering  lighters  and  canal-boats. 

Life  in  the  pioneer  houses  was  necessarily  simple,  and 
generally  rude.  With  the  ambitious  settler,  a  cave-house 
or  cabin  was  but  a  rough  thoroughfare  to  a  better  lot, 
when  the  stubborn  plalanx  of  forest  trees  should  have 
been  gradually  beaten  back,  and  when  the  disencumbered 
fields  should  yield  a  surplus,  and  leisure  and  comfort 
compensate  for  hard  beginnings.  But  there  was  another 
class  whose  congenial  home  was  the  puncheon  floor  and 
mud-daubed  walls.  These  people,  who  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  Saxon  barbarism,  were  hereditary  pioneers. 
As  soon  as  neighbors  approached  them  the  log-cabin 
dwellers  sold  their  little  clearings  to  a  race  of  thriftier 
men,  and  pushed  further  into  the  woods,  where  wild  food 
was  plentiful  and  where  manners  and  morals  were  unfet- 
tered. Their  social  pleasures  were  marked  by  rude  jollity 
without  any  attempt  at  luxury  or  display,  or  any  regard 
for  the  restraints  of  refinement;  they  were  hospitable, 
generous,  fierce,  coarse,  superstitious,  and  fond  of  strong 
drink;  given  to  fighting,  and  some  of  them  to  the  barbar- 
ous diversion  of  gouging  out  one  another's  eyes.  Indian 
wars  and  their  own  barbarity  have  wrought  the  extermina- 
tion of  some  of  the  worst  strains  in  this  tribe  of  log-hut 
builders. 

The  finer  American  houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  im- 
itated from  the  forms  prevailing  at  the  same  period  in 
England.  The  large  room  called  "the  hall  " — a  relic  of 
the  primitive  undivided  Anglo-Saxon  dwelling — was  the 
most  striking  feature  of  many  of  the  better  dwellings  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  exist 
to-day  examples  of  colonial  architecture  in  which  a  great 
hall  that  served  for  an  assembly-room  dominates  the 
whole  building.  For  instance,  Drayton  Hall,  on  the 
Ashley  river,  in  South  Crolina,  is  a  brick  dwelling  in  a 
style  seen  in  some  English  country  houses  of  the  same 
period.  In  front  there  are  steps,  leading  up  to  a  stately 
portico.  One  enters  thence  into  a  spacious  room  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  for  the  only  unvarying  trait  of  a 
"  hall  "  is  that  it  is  always  entered  directly  on  passing  the 
main  door.  In  the  Drayton  house  the  living-rooms  are 
grouped  at  either  end  of  the  great  hall  like  little  satellites 
depending  on  a  central  sun.  There  are  wood-carvings 
on  the  elaborate  chimney-pieces  and  on  the  moldings 
about  the  wainscotings,  and  the  balusters  of  the  double 
stairway  that  rises  from  a  lobby  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  are 
carved.  This  weather-stained  house,  des|«)iled  of  many 
of  its  ornaments  by  lawless  tourists  during  the  war  period, 
is  still  a  legible  record  of  the  social  fabric  of  the  colony. 
Such  mansions  were  built,  not  for  domestic  retirement, 
but  for  festivity.  They  were  the  abodes  of  rich  and 
hospitable  planters,  whose  delight  it  was  to  live  sur- 
round by  friends  and  guests,  and  to  rival  one  another  in 
the  magnificence  of  their  great  assemblies.  William  l'enn 
built  a  similar  mansion  on  his  manor  at  Pennsbury,  the 
great  room  of  which  was  call  the  audience  hall ;  here  the 
proprietor  met  his  council  and  held  parleys  with  the  In- 
dians. In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  great  houses  were 
built  on  a  similar  plan,  but  in  some  cases  a  curious  modi- 
fication of  the  old  English  hall  appears  to  have  taken 
place  out  of  deference  to  the  climate.  The  central  room 
oecame  in  many  houses  a  wide,  open  passage  through 
the  middle  of  the  dwelling.  It  was  still  called  "  the  hall," 
and  in  it  the  family  sat  to  receive  guests,  except  in  cold 
weather,  when  the  wainscoted  parlor  that  adjoined  was 
cheered  by  a  crackling  fire.  Perhaps  this  opening  of  the 
hall  into  spacious  passageway  was  a  trait  borrowed  from 
the  double  Ion-houses  which  were  built  in  the  pioneer 
period,  and  which  were  virtually  two  cabins  joined  by  an 
"entry,"  open  at  both  ends,  whose  width  was  regulated 
by  the  convenient  and  usual  length  of  the  log  cut  for 
house  building. 

The  great  proprietors,  though  perhaps  more  numerous 
in  the  tobacco  colonies  than  elsewhere,  were  vastly  out- 
numbered by  the  middling  planters — a  class  from  whose 
ranks  sprang  the  Washingtons  and  Lees  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Gentlemen  of  this  class,  like  the  English  squires  of 
the  time,  often  carried  their  pride  and  personal  independ- 
ence to  the  verge  of  rudeness,  and  yet  were  generous,  hos- 
pitable, and  many  of  them  intelligent.  They  lived  mainly 
in  sober  one-story  houses,  or  in  houses  whose  curb-roofs 
were  broken  by  dormer  windows  that  gave  light  to  a  low- 
second  story.  Such  dwellings  were  probably  built  at  that 
period  in  all  the  colonies.  Some  of  them  are  yet  stand- 
ing  about  New  York.  The  plainer  Virginia  house  also  1 
had  the  passage  through  the  middle,  "for  an  air-draught  1 
in  summer,"  as  a  writer  of  Spotwood's  time  tells  us.  But  i 
some  of  the  earlier  middling  houses,  in  Virginia  as  at  the 
North,  were  built  about  a  great  stack  of  chimneys,  which 
stood  like  a  core  in  the  middle.    Bricks  for  the  chimneys  I 


and  for  the  walls  of  the  finer  houses  at  the  South  were 
usually  brought  from  England  as  ballast.  Most  Virginia 
and  Maryland  dwellings  stood  fronting  to  the  rivers,  so  as 
to  be  easily  reached  by  the  shipping.  All  Southern  houses 
of  pretension  were  approached  by  a  drive  through  a  lawn, 
and  most  of  them  were  embowered  in  trees.  All  the 
planters  had  kitchens  detached  from  the  dwelling,  except 
where  the  house  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  "  Italian 
style,"  so  called;  then  the  kitchen  was  placed  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  long  wings.  The  buildings  were 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  the  domestic  service  of 
negro  slaves.  In  the  towns  in  both  Carolinas  many  houses 
stood  gabling  to  the  street,  with  a  long  veranda,  light  and 
airy,  at  the  side,  through  which  one  passed  to  the  cool 
and  sheltered  rooms. 

In  parts  of  Maryland,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  southern 
New  Jersey,  the  Quakers  and  Germans  had  founded  a 
different  society,  ^he  traveler  toward  the  North  might 
note  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  overseer's  cabin, 
the  negro  quarters,  and  the  detached  kitchen.  The 
houses  were  generally  of  hewed  logs;  those  of  the  richer 
farmers  of  stone.  Everywhere  one  saw  substantial  com- 
fort and  frugality.  The  smoke-house  was  a  little  smaller 
than  that  of  the  planter  to  the  southward,  but  the  barns 
were  large,  sometimes  vast.  The  protracted  battle  with 
the  primeval  forest  had  begotten  a  hostility  to  trees;  the 
Pennsylvania  house,  even  of  the  better  sort,  often  con- 
fronted a  midsummer  sun  with  no  shade  to  intervene.  A 
little  clay  oven  stood  by  each  house,  and  on  some  slope 
near  by  there  was  usually  a  low  hut,  beneath  which  trie 
spring,  running  cold  from  between  the  limestone  strata, 
spread  its  water  over  a  flat  rock.  In  the  almost  icy  shal- 
lows of  this  "  spring-house  "  stood  earthen  crocks  of  milk 
and  jars  of  butter,  with,  perhaps,  some  large  watermelons, 
cooling  for  use  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Such  farm- 
houses were  the  homes  of  yeomanry,  who  had  little  leisure 
to  cultivate  the  social  refinements  of  their  neighbors  at 
the  South,  but  who  lived  comfortably,  and  exemplified 
what  one  of  the  early  historians  of  their  thrift  calls  the 
"  republican  virtues.' 

There  were  worse  dwellings  than  these  in  the  back 
country  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  there  were 
better  ones  near  the  cities.  In  Philadelphia,  the  houses, 
except  those  of  the  poor,  were  very  early  built  of  brick 
and  stone.  Almost  all  of  them  about  1700  had  balconies 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  upper  story.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  Philadelphia  houses  were  of  various 
styles,  and  straggling  in  arrangement.  The  uniform  rows 
of  monotonous  red  were  thought  a  great  improvement 
when  they  were  first  brought  in,  some  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1771  four  hundred  Philadelphia  houses 
had  private  wells,  and  there  were  two  hundred  pumps  in 
the  streets.  The  finer  suburban  and  country  nouses  of 
the  middle  region  were  large,  and  were  often  surrounded 
by  cedars,  which  were  pruned  into  pyramids  and  cones. 
Penn  had  set  the  fashion  of  planting  Lombardy  poplars, 
and  there  were  rows  of  these  grenadier-like  trees  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  along  the  roads  which  ran  into  the  coun- 
try. These,  with  the  cedars,  must  have  given  a  trim 
regularity  to  the  prospect.  The  gardens  were  also  stiff 
and  English  in  appearance,  with  "  walks  and  alleys  nod- 
ding to  their  brothers." 

In  New  York  and  the  region  about  the  Hudson  river, 
the  foundation  form  of  the  early  dwelling  was  the  Dutch 
house,  built,  like  many  other  colonial  town  houses,  with 
its  gable  to  the  street.  The  top  of  the  gable  wall  was 
notched  into  corbel  steps,  and  the  black  fire-bricks  of  the 
kiln  were  laid  alternating  with  red  or  yellow  ones  to 
make  checks  on  the  gable  front.  The  date  of  erection 
and  the  initials  of  the  owner  were  sometimes  wrought 
with  bricks  of  divers  colors;  sometimes  these  w-ere  shown 
by  letters  and  figures  in  iron  on  the  front;  and  this  rather 
childish  decoration  was  usually  completed  by  a  weather- 
cock surmounting  the  whole.  The  primitive  thatched 
roofs  gave  way  after  awhile  to  Dutch  tiles.  Within  one 
found  the  incredible  Dutch  cleanliness;  the  walls  of  the 
houses  were  whitewashed  and  hung  with  small  pictures; 
the  wood-work  was  painted  a  bluish  gray,  as  were  the 
walls  of  the  alcoves  for  beds,  which  were  constructed  on 
each  side  of  the  chimney.  In  some  of  the  better  houses 
porcelain  tiles  with  pictures  of  Scripture  subjects  were 
ouilt  in  and  around  the  fire-places.  In  New  York,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  little  stoop  before  the  front  door  was 
almost  universal.  In  these  outdoor  lodges  the  family  sat 
in  the  summer  evenings,  and  often  in  the  day-time,  re- 
ceiving informal  calls  from  gossiping  neighbors.  In 
Albany  the  gargoyles  projected  so  as  to  pour  rain-water 
from  the  roof  far  into  the  street,  and  the  town  retained 
its  quaint  Dutch  character  until  after  the  Revolution. 
An  Italian  traveler  compares  if,  to  "  those  antique  vil- 
lages represented  in  the  paintings  of  Teniers." 

After  1700  the  English  taste  modified  the  form  of  the 
houses  in  New  York.  They  were  built  large,  some  of 
them  with  a  touch  of  magnificence ;  they  no  longer  stood 
with  gables  to  the  street,  and  many  of  them  had  balco- 
nies on  the  roofs,  which  afforded  a  cool  and  more  private 
retreat  than  the  stoop-benches,  while  the  outlook  over 
the  waters  and  islands  of  the  bay  and  rivers  was  very 
agreeable.  Sycamores,  water-beech,  and  locusts,  with 
some  basswood  trees  and  elms,  made  abundant  shade  in 
the  New  York  streets.  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveler,  de- 
clares that  promenading  in  New  York  in  1750  was  like 
walking  through  a  garden.  The  vociferous  notes  of  tree- 
frogs  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to  hear  conversation. 

In  the  counry  houses  of  the  landed  gentry  of  New 
York  we  find  a  curious  resemblence  to  the  houses  of  the 
great  planters  of  the  South.  Here  were  the  same  large 
porticoes,  and  often  the  same  wide  hallway  running 
through  the  house,  and  here  were  also  detached  kitchens 
for  use  in  the  summer.  The  conditions  of  life  were 
somewhat  similar  to  those  at  the  South ;  for,  though  the 
broad  acres  of  a  great  New  York  or  New  Jersey  proprie- 
tor were  farmed  by  tenants,  the  house  was  always  filled 
w  ith  domestic  slaves.  On  the  Hudson,  as  at  the  South, 
there  was  a  tendency  of  the  landed  gentry  to  imitate  the 
life  of  the  English  country  families,  so  far  as  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  permitted. 

Besides  houses  in  other  styles,  New  England  had  one 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


very  common  form  of  building  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
North-east— a  house  two  stories  high  in  front,  the  roof  of 
which  from  a  sharp  gable  sloped  down  at  the  back  to  a 
low  story.^  This  low  portion  in  the  rear  was  called  the 
"lean-to";  it  was  sometimes  written  by  the  colonists,  as 
it  is  still  pronounced  by  many  old-fashioned  people, 
"  lmter."  Houses  in  New  England  usually  faced  exactly 
south,  so  that  noon-time  was  marked  by  the  sun's  shining 
straight  into  the  front  door.  The  sides  were  covered  with 
rived  clapboards,  the  walls  filled  in  with  clay;  the  ceiling 
overhead  was  left  unplastered;  the  floor  boards  were  thick 
and  fastened  with  wooden  pins;  the  ample  chimney, 
which  usually  stood  in  the  middle,  was  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  lower  floor  was  sometimes  laid  below  the  sills,  leav- 
ing those  great  beams  projecting  into  the  room.  Some  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  rich  were  very  commodious;  the 
house  of  Eaton,  the  first  Governor  of  New  Haven  colony, 
had  nineteen  fire-places,  and  that  of  Davenport,  the  first 
minister  of  New  Haven,  had  thirteen.  In  these  early 
houses  the  "hall,"  which  was  entered  directly  by  the 
front  door,  was  ample.  It  did  not  change  into  an  open 
passage  through  the  house,  as  in  Virginia;  the  New- 
England  climate  suggested  an  opposite  tranformation, 
and  some  early  houses  were  altered  after  building  by 
dividing  the  hall  into  smaller  rooms. 

In  Boston  the  later  colonial  buildings  were  generally  of 
white  pine,  inclosed  with  over-lapped  siding.  They  were 
two  or  three  stories  high,  and,  like  similar  houses  in  New 
York,  had  a  belvedere  on  the  roof  for  the  enjoyment  of 
fresh  air  in  summer  evenings.  Though  the  roofs  were  gener- 
ally of  the  prevailing  cedar,  a  single  trait  of  the  more 
solid  covering  of  the  English  house  remained ;  these 
shingle  roofs  were  capped  with  a  row  of  ridge-tiles  until 
after  the  Revolution.— Edward  Eggkston,in  the  Century. 


A  COOKING  CRAZE. 


A  regular  cooking  craze  exists  in  Philadelphia,  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  in  the  most  fashionable  circles.  Young 
women  are  infatuated  in  the  study  of  how  to  make  Irish 
stews,  and  the  greatest  belles  of  the  town  spend  hours 
before  pretty  little  toy  stoves  of  their  own,  studying  the 
mysteries  of  marmalade  and  mayonnais.  There  are  half 
a  dozen  or  more  notable  cooking  clubs  for  men  here,  some 
of  which  have  achieved  a  wide  reputation.  The  State  in 
Schuylkill,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  most  famous.  Lafayette 
undoubtedly  sat  at  its  board,  and  there  are  traditions 
afloat  of  how  the  Father  of  his  Country,  with  an  apron  on 
and  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  pared  potatoes  and  helped 
to  make  soup  under  its  roof.  Lately  the  club  celebrated 
its  one  hundred  and  fifty-second  anniversary.  It  owns  an 
island  in  the  river  which,  in  the  formation  of  the  original 
Union  was  left  as  a  joke  out  of  the  country — a  principal- 
ity itself,  and  is  called  the  State  in  Schuylkill.  Every 
member  has  to  don  a  peculiar  costume  and  help  prepare 
the  dinner  and  brew  the  punch.  Every  applicant  for 
membership  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  cook- 
ing before  he  is  admitted.  The  Rabbit  Club  is  another 
cooking  organization,  and  there  are  a  number  more  that 
combine  fishing  and  rowing  with  the  art  of  frying  and 
broiling.  There  are  dozens  of  men  in  the  Philadelphia 
Club  who,  if  the  chef 'does  not  get  up  a  souffle  to  suit  them, 
can,  and  often  do,  go  into  the  kitchen  and  cook  it  them- 
selves. Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  for  dinners,  and 
the  private  dinners  of  some  of  the  old  banks  and  trust 
funds  are  exceedingly  elaborate  affairs. 

A  movement  has  just  begun  to  have  cooking  taught  in 
the  Girls'  Normal  School,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  teach- 
ers who  go  forth  to  the  public  schools  such  a  knowledge  of  it 
that  they  may  be  able  to  make  practical  housekeepers  of 
the  rising  generation  of  girls.  The  ladies  at  the  head  of 
this  movement  are  Miss  Pendleton,  sister  of  the  Hon. 
George  H.  Pendleton,  and  Miss  Meredith,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  William  M.  Meredith. 

A  dozen  or  more  dining  clubs  have  sprung  up,  all  of 
them  unique.  The  Clover  Club,  for  instance,  makes  it  a 
point  to  invite  any  stranger  of  consequence  who  happens 
to  be  in  town  on  the  set  dates  of  its  monthly  dinners. 
The  result  is  that  governors,  patent  medicine  men,  states- 
men, dentists,  editors,  song  and  dance  men,  railroad 
presidents,  actors,  negro  minstrels — a  medley  of  the  most 
surprising  character — meet  around  its  festal  board.  Every 
one  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  if 
called  upon,  and  from  the  beginning  until  the  ending  of 
the  dinner  some  one  is  on  the  floor  singing,  dancing,  tell- 
ing a  story,  making  a  speech,  doing  a  card  trick,  or 
amusing  the  company  in  some  original  manner.  Actors 
and  others  sometimes  come  in  disguised  and  kick  up  fic- 
titious rows,  to  be  taken  out  by  mock  policemen.  Be- 
tween times  the  company,  numbering  a  hundred  or  more, 
sing  comic  songs  and  click  their  glasses  in  chorus.  Every 
one  has  to  throw  off  dignity  for  the  time  being,  and  no 
man  is  safe  from  jokes  and  interruption  while  speaking. 


We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  spin  threads  and  weave  cloths  of 
spiders'  webs.  They  have  so  far  fallen  short  of  success, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  enough  of  the  fiber, 
and  of  the  lack  of  strength  of  most  spiders'  threads.  A 
few  species  of  spiders  encourage  the  hope  that  the  manu- 
facture of  spider  cloth  may  yet  become  something  more 
than  a  dream.  SirSamuel  Baker  describes  a  spider  in  Cey- 
lon, two  inches  long,  that  spins  a  beautiful  yellow  web  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  so  strong  that  a  walking-stick 
when  thrown  into  it  is  entangled  and  retained  among  the 
meshes.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbridge,  in  "  The  Gardens  of  the 
Sun,"  describes  a  larger  spider  which  spins  a  web  strained 
on  lines  as  stout  as  fine  sewing-cotton.  Dr.  Walsh  tells, 
from  personal  observation,  of  a  still  larger  spider,  the 
Aranea  maculata,  of  Brazil,  whose  web,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  very  sensibly  entangled  his  head  and  forced 
him  to  leave  his  hat  behind  when  he  came  out  from  it. 
Lieutenant  Herndon,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  con- 
firms this  account,  and  estimates  the  diameter  of  a  web 
he  saw,  at  ten  yards.  The  furnishing  of  cross-lines  for 
telescope  glasses  can  hardly  be  the  only  use  to  which 
these  beautiful  threads  are  adapted.— Popular  Science. 


MAKE  RELIEVE. 


Kiss  me,  though  you  make  believe; 

Kiss  me,  though  I  almost  know 
You  are  kissing  to  deceive: 

Let  the  tide  one  moment  flow 
Backward  ere  it  rise  and  break, 
Only  for  poor  pity's  sake! 

Give  me  of  your  Rowers  one  leaf, 

Give  me  of  your  smiles  one  smile; 
Backward  roll  this  tide  of  grief 

just  a  moment,  though  the  while 
I  should  feci  and  almost  know 
You  are  trifling  with  my  woe. 

Whisper  to  me  sweet  and  low: 

Tell  me  how  you  sit  and  weave 
Dreams  about  me,  though  I  know 

It  is  only  make  believe! — 
lust  a  moment,  though  'tis  plain 
You  are  jesting  with  my  pain.  Alice  Cury. 


A  REVERIE, 


The  silver  curtain  of  twilight 

Around  me  falls. 
The  golden  glory  of  the  sunlight  fadeth 

'Von  mountain  walls. 

The  shadows  on  the  purple  mountains  deepen; 

And  far  away 
The  glowing  hues  of  fleecy  cloud  arc  changing 

To  dusky  gray. 

The  broad  moon  like  a  golden  shield  is  lifted 

O'er  yonder  height  ; 
The  rippling  lake  'neath  her  bright  beams  is  flashing 

\\  ith  tremulous  light. 

J  he  little  birds  their  vesper  hymns  arc  singing, 

And  loud  and  shrill 
From  yonder  covert's  dusky  shade  is  calling 

The  whip-poor-will. 

Then  one  by  one  the  stars  shine  forth  in  heaven, 

And  night  is  here; 
And  a  sweet  calm  with  the  still  dew  is  falling 

Both  far  and  near. 

Lo,  a  sweet  peace  comes  to  my  storm-tossed  spirit, 

A  sense  of  rest, 
As  if  the  soul  of  this  sweet  eve  had  entered 

My  troubled  breast. 

No  more  the  tumult  of  wild  thoughts  is  surging 

Within  my  mind, 
Vy  ith  restless  strivings,  vague  aspirings,  longings 

All  undefined. 

And  so  afar  from  yonder  blue  expanses 

Of  heaven  above, 
A  gentle  voice  seems  whispering  to  my  soul  a  message 

Of  pitying  love. 

A  blest  assurance,  by  my  dim  discerning 

But  vaguely  guessed, 
That  though  my  way  is  dark,  there's  one  controls  it 

That  knoweth  best ; 

And  that  sometime  the  dark  path  I  am  treading 

Must  turn  to  light, 
And  the  great  glory  of  the  morning  banish 

The  shades  of  night.  /.  D.  Slcell. 


A  RELIC. 


Only  a  woman's  right-hand  glove, 

Five  and  three-quarters — Courvoisicr's  make — 
For  all  common  purposes  useless  enough, 

Yet  dearer  fpr  her  sweet  sake. 

Dearer  to  me  for  her  who  Idled 

Its  empty  place  with  a  warm  white  hand — 
The  hand  1  held  ere  her  v/>ice  was  stilled 

In  the  sleep  of  the  silent  land. 

Only  a  glove!  yet  speaking  to  me 

Of  the  dear  dead  days  now  vanished  and  fled, 
And  the  face  that  I  never  again  shall  see 

Till  the  grave  gives  back  its  dead. 

An  empty  glove!  yet  to  me  how  full 

Of  the  fragrance  of  days  that  come  no  more.; 

Of  memories  that  make  us,  and  thoughts  that  rule 
Man's  life  in  its  inmost  core! 

The  tone  of  her  voice,  the  poise  of  her  head — 
All,  all  come  back  at  the  will's  behest ; 

The  music  she  loved,  the  books  that  she  read — 
Nay,  the  colors  that  suited  her  best. 

And  oh,  that  night  by  the  wild  sea-shore. 
With  its  tears,  and  kisses,  and  vows  of  love, 

When,  as  pledge  of  the  parting  promise  we  swore, 
Each  gave  a  glove  for  a  glove ! 

You  laugh;  but  remember,  though  only  a  glove, 
Which  to  you  may  no  dcciier  meaning  express, 

To  me  it  is  changed  by  the  light  of  that  love 
To  the  one  sweet  thing  I  possess. 

Our  souls  draw  their  nurture  from  many  a  ground; 

And  faiths  that  arc  different  in  their  roots, 
Where  the  will  is  right  and  the  heart  is  sound, 

Are  much  the  same  in  their  fruits. 

Men  get  at  the  truth  by  different  roads, 
And  must  live  the  part  of  it  each  one  sees: 

You  gather  your  guides  out  of  orthodox  codes, 
I  mine  out  of  trifles  like  these. 

A  trifle,  no  doubt;  but,  in  such  a  case, 
So  bathed  in  the  light  of  a  love  gone  by, 

It  has  entered  the  region  and  takes  its  place 
With  the  tilings  that  cannot  die. 

This  trifle  to  me  is  of  heavenly  birth; 

No  chance,  as  I  take  it,  but  purposely  given 
To  help  me  to  sit  somewhat  looser  to  earth, 

Arid  closer  a  little  to  heaven. 

For  it  seems  to  bring  me  so  near,  oh,  so  near 
To  the  face  of  an  angel  watching  above! — 

'That  face  of  all  others  I  h'dd  so  dear, 

With  its  yearning  eyes  of  love !  /.  fi.  .S. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  LONGEVITY. 


Cornaro's  regimen — which  consisted  of  eggs,  soup, 
bread,  pancakes,  and  such-like  food,  with  wine — was,  as 
he  tells  us.  intended  for  himself  alone.  All  |>eople 
should  live  temperately,  but  the  temperance  of  one  man 
is  the  excess  of  another.  Cornaro's  method  is  the  simple 
one  that  each  man  should  find  out  for  himself  what  is  the 
suitable  quantity  of  food  and  drink  for  himself,  and  then 
I've  accordingly.  The  charm  of  Cornaro's  narrative  con- 
sists in  the  garrulous  naivete  with  which  he  sets  forth  his 
simple  creed  and  practice,  Italy,  he  says,  was  suffering 
from  three  great  evils — first,  from  flattery  and  ceremonies ; 
secondly,  from  the  effect  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines; 
thirdly,  from  debauchery.  These  three  evils,  or  rather 
"cruel  monsters  of  human  life,"  have  destroyed  respec- 
tively, social  sincerity ;  secondly,  the  religion  of  the  soul ; 
thirdly,  the  health  of  the  bodv.  The  first  two  plagues 
he  leaves  to  be  dealt  with  by  some  " gmtili  spui/i."  who 
will  banish  them  from  the  world:  the  third  he  under- 
takes to  extirpate  himself,  being  convinced  that  Italy,  be- 
fore his  death,  will  return  to  her  former  "  fair  and  holy 
manners."  To  this  end  he  sives  his  own  practice  as  an 
example  to  he  followed,  at  least  in  its  aim  and  spirit. 
His  daily  allowance  of  food  was  three  rolls,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  with  meat  and  soup,  the  whole  weighing  twelve 
ounces;  his  daily  allowance  of  w  ine  was  fourteen  ounces. 
On  one  occasion,  after  he  had  slightly  increased  the 
quantities,  he  became  in  a  few  davs  "choleric  and  mel- 
ancholy," and  soon  fell  into  a  violent  fever,  from  which 
he  only  recovered  by  returning  to  his  former  regimen. 
He  never  ate  or  drank  to  the  extent  of  his  appetite; 
avoided  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  was  careful  to  have 
sufficient  sleep.  To  keep  clear  of  grief,  melancholy, 
hatred,  and  other  perturbation  of  the  mind  was  also  an 
essential  part  of  his  system,  though  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking  will  do  much  to  counteract  mental 
troubles,  as  well  as  to  neutralize  theeffectsof  bodily  hard- 
ships. Once  when  powerful  enemies  brought  a  suit 
against  him  he  kept  his  equanimity,  and  won  his  case  in 
the  end,  while  his  brother,  who  had  led  an  irregular  life, 
died  of  anxiety  while  the  case  was  still  going  on.  If  men 
were  but  temperate  as  he  was  himself,  they  would  live  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old.  He  himself  intended  to  do  so, 
and  to  die  at  last,  not  of  disease,  but  of  "  pura  re*o- 
luzione."  If  he  had  had  a  good  constitution  to  start  with 
he  had  reached  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  instead  of 
only  one  hundred.  He  did,  in  fact,  die  very  nearly  at 
the  aire  of  one  hundred,  if  he  did  not  surpass  it.  He  is 
sure  that,  having  on  earth  led  a  life  pleasing  to  God,  he 
will  by  his  mercy  enjov  the  heavenly  life  after  death. 
Until  he  adopted  the  temperate  life  he  never  "knew  that 
the  world  was  fair."  The  temperate  "  fanno  brulto  il 
mondo."  Even  the  deaths  of  relations  and  friends 
troubled  him  little,  so  calm  and  equable  had  his  temper 
become.  These  and  other  doctrines  to  the  same  effect 
he  published  in  his  first  treatise,  written  when  he  was  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three :  three  vears  later  he  followed  it 
up  by  a  second,  the  Compendia  dclla  Vita  Sohria;  five 
years  later  still  he  published  a  third;  and.  finally,  at  the 
ace  of  ninety-five,  he  broucrht  out  his  Loving  Exhortation, 
urging  his  readers  to  do  as  he  had  done,  and  to  enjov  the 
happiness  he  had  found.  Not  a  little  of  it,  he  tells  us, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had  followed  his 
advice.— Saturday  krt  ieiv. 


Whist — the  real  game  of  whist — derives  its  interest  en- 
tirely from  strategy,  by  which  either  tricks  are  made  by 
cards  which  would  not,  hut  for  such  strategy,  have  power 
to  take  those  tricks,  or  by  which  the  plans  of  the  adver- 
saries to  achieve  such  ends  are  detected  and  foiled. 
Tricks  may  be  made  by  high  cards;  hut  there  is  no  inter- 
est in  that.  Any  one  can  take  a  trick  with  the  ace  of 
trumps.  Tricks  may  he  made  bv  finesse — that  is,  by 
playing,  instead  of  the  best  card,  a  lower  card  which  may 
or  may  not  take  the  trick,  according  as  the  intermediate 
card  or  cards  lie  to  the  right  or  left.  This  is  better;  but 
the  finesse  pure  and  simple  is  a  matter  of  mere  chance, 
and  so  far  as  the  actual  train  of  a  trick  is  concerned  there 
is  no  more  scientific  joy  in  the  success  of  a  finesse  than 
in  the  capture  of  a  trick  bv  a  hitrh  card.  There  is  science 
in  the  finesse  ;  but  the  scientific  interest  does  not  depend 
on  the  direct  success  or  failure  of  the  finesse  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  on  its  bearing  upon  the  general , play  of  the  hand. 
Again,  tricks  may  be  made  by  trumping  winning  cards  of 
plain  suits.  There  is  often  good  seience  in  bringing  this 
about  properly,  not  bv  the  coarse  lead  of  a  single  card  or 
from  a  two-can!  suit,  but  bvso  arranging  matters  that  the 
ruff,  when  made,  shall  not  impair,  hut  utilize,  the  trump 
strength  which  lies  between  you  and  vour  partner.  Spe- 
cial pleasure  is  there  in  the  cross-ruff  when  ingeniously 
secured  and  properly  employed:  still  more  pleasure  in 
tempting  the  enemy  to  a  cross-ruff,  which,  while  not  last- 
ing long  enough  to  give  them  more  than  tim  e  or  four 
tricks,  just  destroys  their  superior  trump  strength.  lint 
the  great  delight  of  whist  strategy  lies  in  the  maneuvers 
by  which  small  cards  are  made  to  conquer  large  ones,  as 
when  a  lone  suit  is  successfully  brought  in,  or  the  enemy 
forced  by  skillful  strategy  to  lead  up  to  a  tenaee.  Nor  is 
there  less  pleasure  in  noting  and  foiling  tin-  plans  of  the 
adversary  for  achieving  these  same  ends.  Nav,  to  the  true 
player  there  ought  to  be  pleasure  even  in  noting  the  skill 
by  which  the  enemy  achieves  success;  but  I  fear  me  this 
is  more  than  most  players  of  whist  attain  to,  however 
earnest  mav  be  their  whist  enthusiasm. — R.  A.  Proctor, 
in  f-ongtnan's  Magazine. 

The  s|>ectaclc  of  that  class  of  Christians  who  regard 
the  I,entcn  season  as  a  godsend,  in  giving  them  an  opjior- 
tunity  to  recover  from  the  physical  disability  occasioned 
by  the  excesses  of  a  continual  round  of  social  dissipa- 
tions and  gastronomic  abuses,  is  not  very  impressive. 


The  ease  with  which  Americans  get  over  their  quarrels 
is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  other  races.  The 
English  civil  wars  left  scars  which  showed  for  centuries. 
To  this  day  there  are  traces  of  the  divisions  they  caused. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  COMMISSIONERS. 


Hon.  W.  W.  Cope,  of  San  Francisco.  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association:  Hon.  Jackson  Tem- 
ple, of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Hon.  I.S.  Belcher,  of  Marysville 
— all  three  of  them  excellent  lawyers  and  ex-Supreme 
Judres  of  the  state— have  been  tendered  the  appointment 
of  Supreme  Court  Commissioners,  under  the  late  law 
creatine:  a  Commissioner  Court  to  assist  the  Supreme 
Court  in  clearing  up  its  closed  docket.  The  wisdom  of 
the  selection  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  whom  the  law  vested 
the  power  of  appointment.  If  it  had  been  left  to  the 
Governor,  there  would  have  been  grave  grounds  for  ap- 
prehension that  the  Commission  would  have  been  stocked 
with  a  trio  of  old  politico-legal  hacks,  whose  "  claims  "  up- 
on the  party  would  have  been  pushed  by  the  Democratic 
"bosses,"  or  such  of  them  as  could  have  been  spared 
from  the  more  urgent  business  at  Washington.  The  gen- 
tlemen selected  are  in  no  sense  political  lawyers.  They 
have  never  figured  prominently  at  party  conventions;  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  stumn-speaking  class.  Their  oratory 
is  not  of  a  sufficiently  florid  character  to  make  them  pop- 
ular campaign  speakers.  Thev  are  not  gentlemen  who 
would  be  particularly  successful  at  "whooping  up  the 
bovs"  during  a  hot  political  campaign.  Indeed,  the 
iudicial  temperament  is  never  the  florid  temperament. 
Tudges  Cope,  Temple  and  Belcher  are  known  strictly  as 
lawyers  devoted  to,  and  learned  in.  the  law.  The  bench  is 
therefore  legitimately  in  the  line  of  their  professional  am- 
bition. It  is  not  to  their  disparagement  to  say  that  they  are 
neither  of  them  known  as  men  learned  beyond  the  law, 
like  Choate,  Cushing,  Evarts,  O'Conor,  or  our  own  John 
B.  Felton  or  John  W.  Dwinelle;  nor  as  men  greater  than 
the  law,  like  Brougham,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Black  and 
Sumner:  but  they  each  of  them  possess,  in  addition  to 
the  requisite  learnine,  that  crowning  endowment  of  the 
bench  (without  which  the  noblest  gifts  of  mind  are  as 
naught),  the  judicial  temperament.  Politically,  two  of 
them  are  Democrats  and  one  Republican.  This  is  well : 
but  it  is  well  simply  because  the  character  of  the  gentle- 
men appointed,  and  not  their  political  alliances,  fully 
justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrates  the  unpartisan  spirit  of  our  Supreme  Judges, 
six  of  whom  are  Democrats  and  one  Republican. 

It  is  said  that  the  measure — in  itself  exceedingly  desir- 
able and  necessary,  the  Supreme  Court  being  three 
years  behind  in  its  work — was  safely  piloted  through  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  legislative  obstruction  by  the  steady 
hand  of  Barney  Woolf,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  vir- 
tuous and  praiseworthy  action,  expects  to  be  rewarded 
with  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Commissioner 
Court.  So  be  it.  Barney  has  had  ample  experience  in 
the  duties  of  the  position,  and.  we  understand,  accept- 
ably performed  those  duties  under  the  old  regime.  And 
yet  there  is  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  fact  that  a 
measure  admittedly  wise  and  necessary  should  have  re- 
quired the  lubricating  oil  of  private  interest  to  move  the 
wheels  of  legislative  action. 


"FOOD  FOR  REFLECTION." 


The  "food  for  reflection  "  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  consists  of  the  degraded  state  of  political 
morals  that  prevails  in  California.  There  is  not  the  faint- 
est conception  of  disinterested  political  action  in  this 
state.  The  political  conscience  is  thoroughly  debauched. 
The  political  parties  are  under  the  complete  dominion  of 
a  lot  of  low,  ignorant,  vicious  office-brokers— otherwise 
"  bosses."  We  live  in  a  state  of  actual  [xilitical  semi-barbar- 
ism, w  ithout  sufficient  moral  vitality  to  feel  the  full  measure 
of  our  own  degradation.  We  have  ceased  even  to  be 
shocked  at  the  most  outrageous  political  abuses,  unless 
they  be  cases  of  actual  embezzlement.  The  Eegislature 
which  has  just  adjourned  confined  its  august  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures 
as  were  in  the  interest  of  those  who  had  axes  to  grind. 

The  law  relating  to  mechanics'  liens  was  amended  and 
extended,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  mechanics  or  laborers, 


but  for  the  sellers  and  material  furnishers,  who  presum- 
ably made  their  wants  known  to  the  assembled  wisdom. 
The  law  relating  to  the  proof  of  heirship,  as  it  has  stood 
for  thirty  years  upon  our  statute  books,  was  not  sufficiently 
free  and  unhampered  in  its  provisions  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  attorneys  in  the  Blythe  estate;  so  the  Legis- 
lature was  applied  to,  and  the  law  was  amended  and  its 
provision  enlarged  for  that  special  case.  A  similar  bill 
was  introduced  and  passed  amending  the  law  relating  to 
appeals,  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Sharon  case  now  pending  in  the  courts  of 
the  state,  but  failed  to  become  a  law  for  lack  of  the 
Governor's  signature.  The  law  relating  to  the  fees  of 
phonographic  court  reporters  was  amended  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  were  there  to  maintain  the  financial  necessity 
of  the  amendment.  A  relief  bill  was  passed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  took  contracts  to  impound  the  debris 
under  the  so-called  "  Slickens "  act,  which  was  subse- 
quently declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Unlawful  Detainer  act  was  amended  in  the  interest 
of  the  landlords,  to  facilitate  their  ejectment  of  tenants. 
These  are  a  few — but  only  a  few — of  the  essentially 
private  measures  to  which  the  Legislature  devoted  the 
main  portion  of  its  official  attention.  In  short,  the  legis- 
lation of  the  session  was  confined  to  such  matters  only  as 
self-interest  and  financial  considerations  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  legislators,  through  lobbyists  or  other  in- 
terested parties. 

There  was  no  great  disinterested  thought  or  purpose  to 
signalize  the  session  by  some  wise  and  beneficent  measure 
for  the  general  good.  Totally  oblivious  of  all  the  great 
living,  reformatory  measures  which  are  occupying  the 
attention  of  thinking  men  and  statesmen  throughout  other 
portions  of  the  Union,  the  Legislature  of  California  was 
content  to  sit  and  act  and  adjourn  only  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  could  show  solid  financial  reasons  for  the  pas- 
sage of  laws.  The  thought  never  seemed  to  have  crossed 
their  minds,  "  How  can  we  purify  our  politics?"  "  How- 
can  we  elevate  the  standard  of  our  state  and  municipal 
civil  service? "  "  How  can  we  improve  our  methods  of 
transacting  the  public  business?"  Deaf  to  the  numer- 
ously and  prominently  signed  petition  sent  up  to  them 
asking  for  legislative  action  for  the  improvement  of  the 
state  and  municipal  civil  service,  they  listened  with  willing 
ear  to  the  "  material  furnishers,"  the  "  phonographic  re- 
porters," the  "  debris  impounders,"  the  lawyers  who  came 
to  them  for  their  clients — for  these  people  had  tangible 
measures  to  have  passed.  These  are  a  few,  a  very  few, 
of  the  reasons  why  we  say  we  are  in  a  state  of  political 
semi-barbarism. 


POLITICAL  MORALS  OF  OUR  PRESS. 


But  there  are  other  and  stronger  evidences  than  those 
set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph  that  the  political  morals  of 
California  are  debased.  The  "  spoils  "  system  reigns  here 
in  almost  undisputed  sway.  The  spoils  system  is  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  all  meritorious  political  action  must  be 
"  rewarded  " — the  word  "  meritorious  "  being  limited  to 
party  service.  There  being  no  strictly  legal  way  by  which 
the  public  treasury  can  be  thrown  open  tor  the  party 
"workers"  to  help  themselves,  the  next  best  method  of 
"rewarding"  is  by  giving  them  offices,  and  thus  putting 
them  in  charge  of  the  treasury,  so  they  can  help  them- 
selves as  liberally  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  Penal 
Code  relating  to  embezzlement.  Thus,  instead  of  the  an- 
tiquated principle  prevailing  here  that  "a  public  office  is 
a  public  trust,"  the  more  modern  and  attractive  notion 
prevails  that  "  public  office  is  a  reward  for  party  service." 
This  is  the  theory  of  "  George  "  Hearst,  "  Mike  "  Tarpey, 
"Bill"  English,  "Tom"  Clunie,  "Clarence"  Great- 
house,  and  the  other  visiting  California  statesmen  who 
have  been  so  unsuccessfully  striving  to  enlighten  the  be- 
nighted mind  of  President  Cleveland  as  to  who  are  the 
most  deserving  Democratic  "workers"  in  California, 
entitled"  to  be  "  rewarded  "  with  the  spoils  of  office. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  sorrowfully  returning  from  a  fruit- 
less mission.    Thank  God  for  that! 

The  morning  daily  press  of  San  Francisco  seems  to  be 
saturated  with  this  muddy  and  unclean  political  idea  of 
"  rewards  "  and  punishments.  Last  Tuesday's  Examiner, 
in  an  editorial  under  the  head  of  "Common  Sense," 
said :  "  The  practice  of  putting  out  the  beaten  and  putting 
in  the  winners  is  simple,  intelligent,  and  familiar  to  the 
people.    It  is  something  that  any  one  can  understand. 

.  The  Democratic  administration  is  pledged  to  ad- 
here to  civil  service  reform  by  making  it  mean  what  it 
should  mean.  To  accomplish  this,  it  must  have  the 
proper  material  (?)  to  work  with. "  The  "  proper  material " 
here  meant  by  the  Examiner  is,  of  course,  Democrats. 
Indeed,  the  Examiner  frankly  says,  "  We  want  to  pay  J 


back  what  the  Republicans  have  been  inflicting  upon  the 
Democrats  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Turn  about  is 
fair  play."  Thus  civil  service  reform  to  the  Examiner 
means  simply,  turn  out  the  Republicans  and  put  in 
Democrats. 

The  Alia  of  the  same  date,  alluding  to  President  Cleve- 
land's appointments,  evidently  participates  in  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment felt  by  the  party  spoilsmen,  and  damns  him 
with  faint  praise.  It  says,  "  His  appointments  are  men 
not  widely  known  to  the  public.  They  are  not  men  of 
national  reputations,  yet  they  are  not  nobodies.  They 
are  men  of  good  caliber,  but  usually  such  as  have  pre- 
ferred the  practice  of  law,  life  on  the  bench  of  a  state 
court  or  the  pursuit  of  a  business  career,  to  the  notoriety 
of  politics.  Many  of  them  are  not  applicants  for  the  of- 
fice." The  Alta  is  evidently  stunned  by  the  sudden  and 
unlooked  for  action  of  the  President  in  adhering  to  the 
principles  announced  and  the  pledges  made  before 
election.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Alta's  concep- 
tion how  or  why  President  Cleveland  could  or  should 
pass  by  the  "applicants"  for  office  in  making  his  ap- 
pointments, and  select  those  who  have  hitherto  pre- 
ferred the  practice  of  law,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  business 
career.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
editorial  mind  of  the  Alta  that  those  gentlemen  who  pre- 
fer "  the  notoriety  of  politics  "  are,  for  that  very  reason, 
debauched  in  their  morals,  and  unfit  for  legitimate  work 
and  honest  service  in  the  interest  of  their  country.  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  wisely  steers  clear  of  the  average  poli- 
tician, who,  subscribing  to  the  vicious  maxim,  "To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils,"  regards  office  as  "a  reward  for 
his  party  service,"  instead  of  "a  public  trust." 

The  Chronicle  of  the  same  date,  in  a  brief  editorial 
making  the  conventional  fling  at  Carl  Schurz,  exposes  the 
same  low  and  degraded  estimate  of  the  function  and 
purpose  of  offices.  It  says,  "  Carl  Schurz  has  accepted 
nothing  thus  far  for  the  work  which  he  did  to  beat 
Blaine;  but  the  reports  declare  that  Jussen,  the  nominee 
for  Minister  to  Austria,  is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  political 
Hessian!  In  this  indirect  way,  no  doubt  some  of  the 
leading  mugwumps  will  get  their  reward  for  services 
which  cannot  be  wholly  ignored." 

Here,  then,  are  three  out  of  the  four  great  morning 
dailies  of  San  Francisco  (the  Call  not  yet  having  expressed 
a  decided  opinion)  that  have,  in  one  day,  unblushingly, 
shamelessly,  and  we  may  say,  ignorantly,  exposed  the  low 
moral  plane  from  which  they  view  political  questions,  and 
the  degraded  estimate  they  have  of  the  uses  of  public 
office. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  paper  in  San  Francisco  that 
has  at  any  time  taken  high  and  advanced  ground  on  this 
question  of  civil  service  reform ;  but  it  is  so  flagrantly  and 
absurdly  inconsistent  in  its  utterances  from  day  to  day, 
that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  urge  Mr.  Fitch  to  take  Messrs. 
Bartlett  and  Upton  and  bump  their  heads  together  until 
they  will  consent  to  agree  on  a  few  general  propositions. 
The  Bulletin  of  Tuesday  contained  a  most  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  editorial  entitled  "  Dispossessing  the  Bosses," 
in  which  the  writer  discusses  the  project  of  legalizing  the 
primary  election  as  a  method  of  securing  better  nominees 
for  our  elective  offices.  The  very  next  day,  however, 
there  appeared  one  of  those  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
written  editorials  of  Upton's,  entitled  "  Mugwump  Logic," 
in  which  the  writer  regards  the  appointment  of  Pearson 
as  a  "  crumb  thrown  to  the  Mugwumps,"  characterizes 
Schurz  and  Curtis  as  "  ordinary  politicians  seeking  office," 
and  denominates  their  action  "  a  neat  little  dodge."  If 
the  Bulletin  could  only  have  separate  editions  printed, 
one  for  each  side  of  every  question  it  advocates,  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  its  readers.  The  Post 
of  the  same  day  also  expresses  itself  emphatically  in 
favor  of  civil  service  reform ;  but  the  conversion  of 
the  Post  is  so  recent  and  its  opinions  are  uttered  under 
such  peculiarly  suspicious  circumstances — its  Republican 
friends  not  being  desirous  to  quit  the  public  service — 
that  we  must  beg  to  take  the  Post  on  probation  as  a  sin- 
cere civil  service  reformer,  before  we  shall  welcome  it  to 
the  inner  fold. 


ENGLAND'S  PLUCK. 


There  is  something  admirable  in  the  pluck  of  little  En- 
gland. Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  sends  her 
ultimatum  to  the  greatest  territorial  empire  on  earth,  and 
demands  an  answer  within  five  days.  Not  waiting  for  a 
reply,  she  sends  forward  her  reserve  forces  to  the  disputed 
territory,  and  calls  for  200,000  militia  soldiers  to  arm 
themselves  and  prepare  for  action.  Physical  courage 
goes  for  far  more  in  this  brutal  world  of  ours  than  we  are 
any  of  us  disposed  to  admit.  It  lies  even  at  the  founda- 
tion of  intellectual  courage,  and  is  the  only  solid  guaranty 
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of  political  freedom.  England  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  stands  up  for  the  superior  rights  of  the  superior 
races.  She  indulges  in  no  diplomatic  nonsense  with 
semi-barbarous  nations.  She  does  not  send  her  diplo- 
mats to  ask  what  they  will  concede,  but  boldly  sends  her 
army  and  navy  to  tell  them  what  she  demands.  We 
weakly  send  commissioners  to  go  through  the  farce  of 
arranging  a  treaty.  What  is  the  result?  England  is  re- 
spected and  feared;  we  are  despised  or  insulted.  These 
great,  rotten,  decayed,  half-civilized  nations  are  not  our 
equals;  and  the  foreign  policy  that  assumes  to  treat  them 
as  equals  is  a  miserable  wishy-washy  policy,  that  has  no 
merit  but  that  ot  sublime  stupidity.  England's  foothold 
in  China  and  her  control  of  the  China  trade  were  gained 
by  a  bold  demand,  followed  by  a  quick  and  deadly  bom- 
bardment, and  this  while  she  was  engaged  in  her  life  and 
death  struggle  for  her  empire  in  India.  We,  of  course, 
were  duly  "shocked";  but  our  subseciuent  experience 
with  the  Chinese  has  not  tended  to  increase  our  sympathy 
for  that  meek  and  lowly  race.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
seen  them  steadily  take  advantage  ot  our  delicate  consid- 
eration for  their  rights;  we  have  seen  them  outwit  us  in 
all  our  treaties  with  them;  we  have  seen  them  shrewdly 
avoid  the  provisions  excluding  their  immigration,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  absorb  and  take  away  with  them  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  our  wealth.  England  indulges 
in  no  such  weak  sentimentalism.  She  treats  these  inferior 
races  and  peoples  precisely  as  an  educated  gentleman 
treats  an  ignorant,  stupid,  vulgar  fellow.  He  does  not 
condescend  to  treat  with  him  as  an  equal,  but  dictates  to 
him  as  an  inferior.  England  does  not  haggle  with  the 
Hottentots,  bandy  with  the  Bengals,  bother  with  the 
Boers,  or  diplomatize  with  any  inferior  races  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  progress. 

It  is,  however,  exceedingly  gratifying  to  feel  that  we 
have  at  last  a  President  of  the  United  States  who,  when 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  are  infringed  upon, 
promptly  telegraphs  to  the  commander  of  a  war  vessel— 
"  You  were  ordered  to  Aspinwall  to  protect  American 
interests,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens. 
All  that  is  implied  in  these  words  is  expected  to  be  done 
by  you  to  the  extent  of  the  force  under  your  command. 
If  the  Colon  has  been  seized,  restore  her  to  her  officers,  if 
in  your  power."  

Wendell  Stanton  Howard,  writing  to  the  Boston  Tran- 
script from  New  Orleans,  has  this  to  say  of  California 
artists  at  the  Exhibition :  "Looking  into  the  west  end, 
we  see  the  vista  filled  with  a  glowing  canvas  of  enor- 
mous size,  Thomas  Hill's  '  The  Last  Spike  ' — telling  the 
story  of  a  great  event  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  view  is 
along  the  track  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  hori- 
zon bounded  by  the  Wasatch  mountains.  There  are 
about  four  hundred  figures  on  the  colossal  canvas, 
seventy  of  which  are  portraits,  among  them  being  Hunt- 
ington, Crocker,  Hopkins,  Stanford,  Oakes  Ames,  Sidney 
Dillon  and  others  well  known  in  the  business  and  finan- 
cial world.  At  the  left  stands  the  old  stagecoach,  its  oc- 
cupation gone,  its  slow  gait  shamed  by  the  swifter  wheels 
of  the  locomotive.  The  spirit  of  the  plains  may  also  be 
seen  in  the  game  of  poker  which  goes  on  undisturbed  on 
a  barrel-head,  even  while  the  white-haired  clergyman 
stands  closing  the  ceremonies  with  prayer.  The  omni- 
present saloon  is  also  seen,  while  a  few  Indians  in 
feathers  and  skins  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene,  as  do  also  a  few  scattered  soldiers,  giving  variety 
to  the  detail.  Altogether  it  is  a  grand  effort  to  make  the 
commonplace  yield  to  the  principles  of  art.  Thomas 
Hill  intended  to  commemorate  a  great  achievement  of 
engineering  skill.  The  thankless  material  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  skill  of  the  artist;  the  picture  is  complete. 
A  rigid  historical  incident,  lacking  in  artistic  elements, 
Above  it  are  two  powerful  upright  pictures  also  of  great 
size — '  Morning  in  Yosemite  Valley  '  and  '  Waiting  for 
Montezuma,'  by  Thomas  Hill  and  Jules  Tavernier  re- 
spectively. Perhaps  our  great  American  painter  was  never 
before  so  splendidly  represented  in  any  exhibition  as  he 
is  here;  for  in  addition  to  the  three  great  works  he  himself 
sent,  are  two  vast  canvases  loaned  from  private  collec- 
tions. His  '  Heart  of  Sierras,'  a  ten-by-twelve-foot  pict- 
ure, is  a  wondrous  study  most  carefully  painted,  as  is 
everything  he  exhibits,  while  his  1  Canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone '  is  a  dream  of  gorgeous  color. 

"  Jules  Tavernier  is  also  a  San  Francisco  genius,  and  his 
picture,  '  Waiting  for  Montezuma,'  is  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  art  of  the  entire  collection,  and  is  certain  to  at- 
tract much  attention,  for  it  is  a  grand  conception  grandly 
treated,  and  full  of  weird  fancy.  The  scene  represents 
an  ancient  Arizona  town,  now  sparsely  inhabited  by  the 
remaining  few  of  Aztec  origin  who,  true  to  the  traditions 
and  rites  of  their  ancestors,  have  with  their  solemn  cus- 
tom assembled  upon  their  housetops,  lighted  their  sacred 
fires,  and  stand  patiently  waiting  and  watching  for  the  com- 
ing of  their  Messiah,  who  shall  return  to  them  with  the 
rising  sun.  This  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  beauti- 
ful of  the  Aztec  rites,  and  is  yearly  solemnized  with  the 
return  of  the  young  summer  in  June.  The  struggling  rem- 
nant of  a  civilization  that  has  reached  its  last  stand^  is 
typified  in  the  ruinous  buildings  of  these  Aztec  aeries." 


SHORT  BITS. 


It  all  depends  on  how  you  take  it.    Mr.  Pruyn  is  an 
exiled  son  of  France  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
seen,  in  the  way  of  Lutetian  pleasures,  everything  worth  | 
seeing,  together  with  much  that  doesn't  come  strictly 
within  that  category.    A  lady  was  lately,  in  his  presence,  | 
descanting  upon  the  beauty  of  sunrise,  and  suddenly 
called  his  attention,  which  had  been  engaged  elsewhere,  , 
with  the  question,  "  Mr.  Pruyn,  did  you  ever  see  the  sun 
rise?  "    The  old  boulrcardier,  who  could  not  imagine  the 
possibility  of  anyone  witnessing  that  phenomenon  unless  [ 
he  had  been  up  all  night,  and  the  sun  had  stolen  a  march  on  i 
him,  hastened  to  vindicate  his  character  by  responding, 
to  the  lady's  intense  astonishment,  "JVm,  non,  madame; 
bad  as  I  haf  been,  I  was  nevaire  quite  so  bad  as  that ! 
Belief  me,  I  haf  nevaire  seen  the  sun  rise." 


There  is  nothing  that  marks  the  advance  of  journalism 
so  much  as  that  perfect  courtesy  that  characterizes  its 
development  in  certain  portions  of  this  progressive  coun- 
try. This  reflection  was  called  out  by  the  heading  of  an 
item  in  a  late  paper  published  somewhere  in  that  morn- 
ing land  of  civilization  that  lies  west  of  the  Sierras — "  Ill- 
ness of  the  arch-traitor !  " 

Of  course,  I  at  once  concluded  that  Orpheus  had  just 
come  in  with  the  pony  express  from  the  lower  regions, 
and  had  brought  news  that  the  Devil  was  laid  up  with  the 
scarlatina  or  some  other  climatic  disorder.  I  couldn't 
imagine  that  any  one  else  would  be  mentioned  as  "the 
arch-traitor"  in  these  times  of  peace,  and  really  thought 
it  was  a  little  hard  on  Satan  to  be  so  harshly  referred  to 
in  a  paper  representing  a  country  from  which  he  is  con- 
stantly receiving  deputations  of  embassadors.  But  I  was 
wrong.    It  was  Jefferson  Davis  who  was  ill. 

Since  that  I  have  been  looking  through  the  southern 
papers,  to  find  a  notice  headed,  "Illness  and  probable 
approaching  death  of  the  arch-enemy,"  or  something  of 
that  magnanimous  nature.  I  haven't  found  any  yet,  but 
have  sent  for  files  of  English  papers  of  the  year  1799,  to 
see  if  the  death  of  our  Washington  is  chronicled  as  "  Death 
of  the  arch-traitor."  No  doubt  my  search  will  be  success- 
ful. It  was  a  ruder  age,  and  the  right  of  a  freeman  to  act 
on  his  own  political  convictions  was  not  understood  as  it 
is  in  our  more  enlightened  day  and  generation. 


An  item  of  news  from  the  Soudan  states  that  the  prin- 
cipal drink  of  the  English  soldiers  in  that  region  is  rum, 
from  which,  by  a  peculiar  chemical  treatment,  the  heavier 
alcoholic  properties  have  been  extracted,  and  with  them 
its  irritating  qualities.  "The  rum  thus  treated  renders 
the  men  excited  and  happy  without  being  quarrelsome." 
Perhaps,  judging  from  recent  developments,  it  might  be 
well  to  send  on  the  next  supply  with  the  fighting  property 
left  in  it. 


Sometime  since  the  English  papers  were  in  a  high  state 
of  indignation  at  the  action  of  Lord  Young,  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  in  sentencing  to  only 
two  months'  imprisonment  a  man  who  had  knocked  his 
wife  down  and  kicked  her,  in  consequence  of  which  treat- 
ment she  had  afterward  died  of  lesion  of  the  brain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  criminal  procedure  in  San 
Francisco  in  such  cases,  this  punishment  was  unduly 
severe.  We  do,  indeed,  now  and  then  hang  a  man  for 
killing  a  woman  who  is  not  his,  wife.  But  his  wife — that 
is  quite  another  matter.  There  must  be  some  provision 
in  our  statute  books  making  this  extreme  method  of  cor- 
recting the  wifely  shortcomings  a  misdemeanor,  at  most. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  that  a  man  came  home  drunk, 
dragged  his  wife  from  her  bed,  and  in  the  presence  of  her 
screaming  children  kicked  and  stamped  on  her  till  she 
was  nearly  dead,  then  removed  her  to  the  back-yard  that 
she  might  finish  her  dying  in  peace — the  poor  woman  ful- 
filling his  benevolent  intention  before  mWning. 

I  expected  to  read  in  the  same  paper  that  a  posse  of 
indignant  citizens — sons,  husbands  and  fathers — had 
dragged  the  wretch  to  the  nearest  lamp-post  and  made  it 
more  useful  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  No  such  news, 
however,  and  I  confess  to  having  watched  vindictively  for 
his  final  conviction  and  execution  at  the  slow  hands  of 
the  law.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  nothing  whatever  was 
done  with  this  gentleman.  I  believe  that  he  excused  his 
somewhat  hasty  action  by  the  statement  that  his  wife  was 
in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk,  and  that  his  temjicrance 
lecture,  though  perhaps,  owing  to  the  iron  clamps  on  his 
boot-heels,  rather  too  earnest,  was  yet  needed.  Some- 
how I  missed  the  rci>ort  of  his  preliminary  examination 
(if  he  had  any) ;  but  he  was  probably  discharged  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  the  first  wife  he  had  ever  killed. 


Authors  arc  fond  of  saying  quotable  things  about  their 
works,  though  most  of  these  sayings  are  the  work  of  the 
industrious  but  uncredited  reporter.  Edmond  About, 
whose  writings  stand  almost  alone  among  those  of  French 
authors  in  their  absolute  freedom  from  objectionable 
phrase  or  situation,  and  even  from  what  is  usually  re- 
garded as  pardonable  equivoque,  said  that  in  reading 
over  his  proof,  if  he  came  to  a  sentence  or  even  a  word 
that  he  would  not  wish  his  daughters  to  read,  it  was  ruth- 
lessly expunged.   About 's  works  are  numerous,  but  indi- 


vidually short.  We  can  now  see  the  reason  of  this 
What  would  become  of  the  revenues  of  many  of  ou 
modern  novelists,  if  subjected  to  this  rigid  self-censorship: 
One  shudders  to  think  of  the  luxurious  Ouida  reduced  to 
a  crust  and  garret,  and  Zola  thrown  on  the  cold  charity 
of  a  purified  world,  without  so  much  as  a  single  para- 
graph to  his  name. 

Dumas  the  voluminous  gave  himself  an  immensely 
extended  latitude  by  becoming  a  bi-standardist,  as  it 
were— dividing  his  books  into  those  fit  for  his  daughters' 
perusal,  and  those  adapted  to  the  more  robust  morals  of 
his  wife!  One  can  only  conclude  that  the  moral  nature 
of  Mine.  Dumas  must  have  been  either  very  elastic  or 
exceedingly  stanch,  for  the  books  of  her  husband  are  in 
number  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  in  length  resemble 
the  Miltonian  Satan,  "  floating  many  a  rood  "  into  the 
"  ten  years  after  "  and  "  twenty  years  later." 

As  for  Ouida,  she  has  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  her 
license  is  as  boundless  and  her  pen  as  free  as  her  af- 
filiations. 


The  renewed  interest  in  Storm  Beaten,  at  the  Baldwin 
this  week,  now  that  the  too  exalted  and  high-wrought  ex- 
citement of  opera  is  over,  leads  me  to  venture  with  the 
utmost  deference  the  suggestion  that  when  Lewis  Mor- 
rison as  "  Richard  Orchardson  "  returns  from  his  tem- 
porary retirement  on  the  "  Island  of  Desolation,"  it 
is  a  great  oversight  on  his  part  that  he  does  not  imitate 
the  wise  example  of  his  friend  Christian,  and  call  at  a 
barber's  shop  before  presenting  himself  to  his  sweet- 
heart's gaze.  The  entire  audience  sympathized  with 
the  hapless  maiden,  when,  after  one  glance  at  her  re- 
turned lover,  she  hides  her  shuddering  form  and  horror- 
stricken  eyes  in  her  friend's  arms.  Poor  girl !  it  is  a  hard 
choice— that  or  nothing.  A  girl  might  forgive  insult  and 
injury,  perjury  and  abandonment;  but  the  affection  that 
could  survive  a  sight  of  that  beard  is  indeed  a  lofty  ex- 
ample of  woman's  love  stronger  than  limburger. 

In  that  weird  and  dreadful  growth  we  may  also  find 
some  clew  to  the  rather  inhospitable  and  discouraging  re- 
ception which  Christian  gave  to  Richard  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  call  at  the  lordly  cave  of  the  former.  After 
he  has  relentlessly  driven  poor  Dick  back  to  his  own  side 
of  the  iceberg,  and,  oppressed  by  loneliness  and  silence, 
he  begins  to  think  better  of  it,  we  can  trace  the  conflict 
in  his  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  obstacle  that  prevented 
him  from  asking  his  visitor  to  come  in  and  take  a  seat  by 
the  fire,  in  the  wild,  despairing  prayer,  "Shave  him! 
Shave  him!  and  bring  him  back  to  me!"  It  may  be 
written  down,  as  I  am  informed,  "  Save  him  ";  but  Chris- 
tian said  it  just  as  I  have  written  it,  and  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  he  meant  what  he  said. 


The  descendants  on  this  continent  of  the  ancient  hi- 
dalgos are  prone  to  court  the  goddess  Fortune  with  any 
form  of  worship,  except,  perhaps,  the  mystic  rites  of  the 
shovel  and  the  pick.  Lotteries  are  their  especial  religious 
exercise  in  this  connection.  The  principal  temple  of  this 
kind  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  called  "The  Lottery  of 
Divine  Providence."  From  all  that  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  glean  in  regard  to  the  obligatory  doctrine  of 
"  special  providences  "  from  its  workings,  I  conclude  that, 
indeed,  to  be  about  the  biggest  kind  of  a  lottery — beating 
in  uncertainty  that  of  marriage,  buying  kid  gloves,  and 
its  modest  Mexican  namesake,  all  to  pieces. 


At  a  recent  production  of  A  School  for  Scandal,  at  the 
moment  when  the  screen  is  thrown  down  and  the  trust- 
ing old  Baronet  discovers  his  adored  but  too  fascinating 
Countess,  an  unsophisticated  spectator  gave  a  genuine 
surprise  to  the  laughing  crowd  around  by  murmuring, 
sympathetically  and  very  audibly,  "  Poor  old  man  !  " 

The  entirely  novel  view  of  a  situation  generally  regarded 
as  purely  humorous,  was  perhaps  less  startling  to  the 
hearers  than  would  at  first  seem  likely.  It  undoubtedly 
fitted  in  quite  naturally  with  that  undercurrent  of  sym- 
pathy which  follows,  though  unrecognized,  the  comic 
miseries  of  the  stage;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a 
single  heart  under  the  smiling  masks  of  faces  that  did  not 
unconsciously  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  simple-minded 
countryman. 

And  this  is  but  a  representative  fact.  There  is 
scarcely  in  all  the  range  of  comedy  and  burlesque  a  situ- 
ation where  our  sympathy  is  not  evoked  by  the  ludic  rous 
woes  which  call  out  our  loudest  merriment.  This  ab- 
surdity of  pity  is  intensified  when  the  sorrows  and  mis- 
haps of  the  beleaguered  hero  are  of  a  physical  nature.  I 
recall  at  this  moment  my  childish  pity  for  |xior  Hilly 
Birch,  who  went  hungering  through  some  absurd  minstrel 
"sketch,"  and  how,  amid  all  my  delight  at  the  fun,  I  was 
secretly  hoping  he  would  get  his  always  elusive  dinner. 

Coming  out  of  the  Baldwin  after  the  irresistible  fun  of 
the  Private  Secretary,  a  lady  remarked,  "  I  never  laughed 
so  much  in  all  my  life,  but  I  was  in  misery  because  they 
never  gave  the  poor  fellow  anything  to  eat  through  the 
whole  of  it !  " 

And  here  is  where  the  stage  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
life  as  it  is.  No  tragedy  so  awful  that  a  thread  of  comedy 
does  not  run  through  it,  and  a  cadence  of  sadness  will 
ring  through  the  refrain  of  the  merriest  song. 

Francesca, 


IO 
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BY  PARNA'S  GRAVE. 


The  train  paused  at  every  lonely  station,  sometimes 
permitting  a  passenger  to  alight,  but  oftener  gathering  up 
belated  summer-tourists — the  women  with  golden-rod  or 
asters  in  their  belts,  the  men  with  fish-baskets  or  game- 
bags  over  their  shoulders.  The  one  passenger-car  was 
old  and  small  and  low-ceiled,  the  red-plush  seats  were 
faded,  the  little  panes  of  glass  grimy,  and  it  was  only- 
after  repeated  efforts  that  I  succeeded  in  raising  the 
window  to  let  the  soft  wind  of  the  early  autumn  blow 
against  my  face.  It  was  with  regret  that  I  viewed  the 
fields  and  woods,  for  I  was  leaving  them,  and  every  tree 
beckoned  to  me,  and  whispered,  "  Stay- -stay  until  the 
frost  has  turned  our  leaves,  until  November  gales  have 
stripped  us  bare,  until  we  hide  beneath  the  thick  white 
snow,  until  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  our  way."  I 
wondered  if  I  would  stay  if  I  could;  whether,  if  all  the 
world  were  before  me,  I  would  choose  to  pitch  my  tent 
on  some  solitary  beach  or  within  sound  of  the  soughing 
pines.  Was  not  my  longing  born  of  a  comfortable  con- 
tentment? Was  I  not  in  my  heart  of  hearts  downright 
glad  to  be  going  back  to  the  town,  to  my  friends,  my 
work,  my  winter  pleasures?  A  great  clump  of  sumach 
burnt  red  in  a  little  hollow,  and  my  thoughts  jumped  to 
the  reading-room  of  my  club,  to  a  deep  crimson  arm- 
chair by  the  open  fire,  and  in  an  instant  the  rumble  of 
the  train  sounded  like  the  laden  omnibusses  toiling  over 
the  city  street.  The  conversation  of  two  stolid  middle- 
aged  men  behind  me  called  me  back  from  my  dreams, 
and  I  was  listening  to  their  droning  account  of  the  evil 
doings  of  sundry  persons  in  Saybrook,  when  the  train 
stopped,  and  the  brakeman  called  out  the  place  in  an 
inquiring  tone  that  matched  his  up-turned  nose  and  high 
circling  eyebrows.  From  my  window  I  saw  on  the  plat- 
form two  youngish,  querulous  looking  women,  who  re- 
garded with  anxious  interest  a  thick-set,  white-haired  old 
man.  Evidently  he  was  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  for 
he  carried  a  satchel  which  was  as  new  and  shining  as 
his  tall  silk  hat.  He  sprang  down  from  the  platform,  not 
lightly,  but  gayly,  and  with  a  half-laughing,  half-frowning 
refusal  of  the  aid  eagerly  tendered  him  by  both  the  fussy 
women.  They  glanced  at  each  other  significantly  and 
pursed  up  their  lips. 

"  Now,  pa,  you  have  got  to  take  some  sort  of  care  of 
yourself,"  said  one  of  them,  in  aggrieved  tones.  "  You 
will  git  hurt  if  you  go  jumping  about  that  way." 

The  other  woman  shook  her  head,  with  a  forlorn  air 
that  was  in  itself  a  prophecy  of  future  mishap  to  the  agile 
old  gentleman  ;  and  then  she  and  her  companion  lifted 
their  skirts  very  high  and  stepped  down  to  the  ground 
carefully,  as  if  to  show  that  they  knew  enough  to  be  heed- 
ful how  they  placed  their  precious  feet.  Then  they  gave 
the  old  gentleman  much  doleful  good  advice,  and  he, 
declaring  that  he  was  much  smarter  than  they  thought, 
bestowed  a  hearty  kiss  upon  each,  and,  wrenching  him- 
self free  from  their  clutches,  L'ot  on  the  car  just  as  the 
train  began  to  glide  away.  He  came  slowly  down  the 
aisle,  looking  right  and  left  toward  the  well-filled  seats, 
until  he  arrived  opposite  me,  when  he  halted  and  glanced 
at  the  portmanteau  that  so  far  had  been  a  defense  against 
intruders.  I  made  a  place  for  him  at  once,  for  my  heart 
warmed  toward  him — I  hardly  know  why,  unless  it  were 
because  he  reminded  me  vaguely  of  my  own  white-haired 
father,  dead  this  many  a  year. 

"  Thank  you,  young  man,"  he  said.  "  Got  the  window 
open,  eh?  Just  lemme  wave  my  handkerchief  out  of  it 
to  the  girls,  "will  you?  " 

He  leaned  heavily  on  my  knees,  and  waved  his  hand- 
kerchief merrily  to  the  two  women,  who  shook  theirs  sadly 
in  return.  This  ceremony  over,  my  companion  squared 
himself  in  the  seat  and  looked  unnaturally  grave.  He 
wore  a  new  suit  of  black  broadcloth,  cut  as  only  a  coun- 
try tailor  can  cut  black  broadcloth,  the  low  vest  display- 
ing a  great  expanse  of  white  shirt  that  ended  at  the  neck 
in  a  high  collar,  about  which  was  tied  a  soft  black-silk 
scarf.  The  ends  and  loops  of  the  scarf  were  so  carefully 
pulled  out  and  arranged  that  I  would  have  wagered  any- 
thing that  one  of  those  elderly  girls  had  presided  over  this 

Eart  of  the  old  gentleman's  toilet.  His  hands  were  brown, 
ut  not  hard  as  those  are  of  a  man  who  holds  a  plow,  and 
his  face  was  lighted  by  a  pair  of  shrewd,  twinkling,  blue 
eyes.  He  brushed  a  white  thread  off  his  coat,  he  crossed 
his  legs,  he  looked  askant  at  me,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  a  fine  day.  Like  a  flash  there  came  into  my  mind  a 
droll  dissertation  of  Heinrich  Heine's  upon  the  possible 
horrible  consequences  that  may  follow  if  one  does  not 
cap  the  remark  "  Fine  weather  to-day  "  with  "  Yes,  to- 
day we  have  fine  weather";  and  I  replied  promptly  that 
I  had  never  known  a  more  perfect  autumn  day. 

"  Just  the  morning  to  start  off,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  My  girls  kind  o'  surmised  it  would  rain;  but  I  guess  it 
was  only  because  they  wanted  to  keep  me  home.  They 
couldn't  see  why  I  should  start  up  all  of  a  sudden  and  go 
visiting." 

"  So  you  arc  off  on  a  pleasure  trip?"  I  remarked. 

He  nodded  and  smiled.  "  I  ain't  going  very  far;  but 
it's  to  a  place  where  I  ha'n't  been  for  a  long  time,  though 
I  have  lived  within  twenty  miles  of  it  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years.  Queer  how  you  travel  here  and  there,  and 
don't  think  of  places  right  near  home." 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  was  born  and  raised  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  Niagara,  but  I  never  went  to  see  the  falls." 

My  companion  slapped  his  knee.  "  That's  just  it.  I 
have  been  living  almost  next  door,  as  you  might  say,  to 
my  old  home,  where  I  grew  up,  and  I  ain't  been  there  in 
ten  years.  I  went  over  once  to  the  funeral  of  an  uncle 
of  mine,  my  mother's  only  brother,  and  I  ain't  seen  any 
of  the  folks,  except  now  and  then  as  they  would  come  on 
business  or  something  of  that  sort  to  our  village.  Lately, 
though,  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to  go  back — want  to 
see  the  orchards  that  I  hooked  apples  from  when  I  was  a 
boy."  He  paused  and  chuckled  at  the  delightful  mem- 
ory of  his  youthful  pranks;  but  his  face  grew  grave,  and 
when  he  continued  it  was  in  a  low,  confidential  tone : 
"  You  see,  I  have  got  to  go  pretty  soon,  for  i  had  a 
warning  this  spring — a  stroke — paralysis — apoplexy — I 


don't  know  which ;  but  for  awhile  I  was  bad  off.  I 
can't  do  much  now-a-days,  and  my  sons-in-law  run  the 
store  mostly;  and  so  I  says  to  the  girls  that  I  would  buy 
a  new  suit  of  clothes.  I  should  have  to  have  'em  anyhow 
to  be  buried  in,  and  I  might  as  well  get  a  little  wear  out 
of  'em  first.  So  I  got  the  suit;  and  then  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  visiting.  The  girls  didn't  like  to  have  me  go 
off;  but  I  ain't  got  so  old  as  to  be  bossed  around  like  a 
child.  I  knew  I  could  take  care  of  myself,  and  1  know 
everybody  in  Baldwin— that's  the  name  of  the  place  I  am 
going  to ;  next  station  but  one.  1  was  raised  there.  I 
guess  this  will  be  my  last  visit — though  a  man  may  have 
a  shake  and  live  twenty  years  afterward.  It  don't  make 
me  much  alive,  somehow;  though  I  ain't  so  pious  as  to 
want  to  die  and  go  to  heaven  right  off." 

He  smiled,  and  his  eyes  twinkled,  but  his  words  were 
pathetic  to  me.  Perhaps  I  encouraged  him  to  talk,  for 
ne  rambled  on,  telling  me  all  about  his  family  and  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  winding  up  with  an  account  of  his  wife's 
death,  which  had  occurred  the  winter  before.  He  was 
deep  in  the  details  of  her  last  illness  when  the  train 
stopped  so  suddenly  as  to  startle  everybody,  and  the  men 
with  one  accord  hastened  out  of  the  car  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  find  out  what  had  happened.  A  freight-train 
had  run  off  the  track,  wrecking  one  car  completely ;  but  a 
gang  of  laborers  had  already  arrived  from  New  Haven, 
and  the  conductor  told  us  that  the  way  would  be  cleared 
in  an  hour  or  so.  Leaving  my  new  friend  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work,  I  sauntered  slowly  down  a  sandy 
road  that  wound  through  lonely  fields.  Presently  I  came 
on  a  little  school-house  painted  white,  and  through  the 
opened  windows  and  door  I  saw  a  few  children  seated  at 
their  desks,  while  a  few  others  stood  up  before  the  spin- 
ster teacher,  reciting  a  lesson.  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pity  for  the 
lint-locked  urchin  who  was  saying  the  multiplication 
table,  stumbling  over  the  nines,  just  as  I  had  in  my  boy- 
hood. Opposite  was  a  grave-yard,  running  up  steep  to 
the  east,  and  enclosed  by  a  low  stone  wall  that  was  almost 
hidden  beneath  tangled  vines  and  sprawling  bushes. 
There  were  no  paths,  and  the  grave-stones  peered  out 
from  a  dense  growth  of  tall  grasses,  purple  asters,  and 
vivid  golden-rod.  One  stone  marked  the  grave  of  a  cer- 
tain Apollos  Welthey,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Seven  Mountains.  I  made  my  way  about  the  graves 
slowly,  but  I  found  no  quaint  epitaphs,  although  some  of 
the  names  struck  me  as  extraordinary — such  as  Noahdiah, 
and  Parthena  and  Minerva.  Far  up  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  was  a  simple  marble  slab,  marking  the  place  where 
Parna  Shelba  was  buried,  who  died  in  1846,  aged  eight- 
een. Set  back  in  the  head-stone,  and  protected  by  a 
marble  flap  that  hung  on  a  hinge,  I  discovered  a  daguer- 
reotype of  the  dead  girl,  and  I  looked  long  and  earnestly 
on  the  pictured  face.  The  expression  was  gentle  and 
winning.  Her  thick  hair  was  drawn  back  from  a  broad, 
intelligent  brow,  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile  lurked  in  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  Her  large  eyes  met  mine  with  a 
sort  of  entreaty,  making  an  appeal  for  sympathy  and 
respect.  At  her  throat  an  old-fashioned  brooch  fastened 
a  pretty  embroidered  collar,  and  the  austerely  simple 
dress  fitted  smoothly  over  her  sloping  shoulders  and 
girlish  breast.  She  had  died  in  September;  perhaps  she 
had  been  buried  on  just  such  a  day  as  this,  when  the 
golden-rod  flamed  along  the  fences  and  the  asters  were 
abloom  everywhere.  She  must  have  had  friends  to 
mourn  her — a  mother  to  weep  bitter  tears  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  Even  the  seasons,  with  their  storms  of  rain 
and  snow,  had  dealt  tenderly  with  this  portrait  of  her, 
hidden  away  in  the  stone. 

"  You  here? " 

I  started.  Behind  me  stood  the  garulous  old  man,  my 
companion  in  the  cars,  looking  down  at  me  seriously, 
and  without  a  word  he  seated  himself  beside  me  on  the 
sunken  stone,  near  Parna's  grave.  For  awhile  we  were 
silent,  and  the  children  in  the  school-house  across  the 
way  began  to  recite  something  in  chorus,  their  voices 
rising  and  falling  in  a  monotonous  chant. 

"  Poor  Parna  !  "  said  the  old  man,  softly. 

"  You  knew  her? " 

He  nodded,  and,  taking  hold  of  my  arm,  pointed  to  a 
church-spire  that  showed  itself  on  a  hill  to  the  west. 
"That's  where  I'm  going,"  he  said.  "  It  ain't  three  miles 
away,  and,  as  we  have  to  stay  here  till  the  track  is  clear 
for  the  train,  I  thought  I'd  just  walk  down  and  see  the 
grave-yard.  My  folks  are  buried  yender,  under  that  pine- 
tree,  and  I  suppose  I'll  lay  alongside  of  'em  some  day.  I 
told  the  girls  to  bring  me.  I'd  rather  be  here  than  any- 
where else,  I  guess." 

After  a  minute's  pause  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  raised 
the  marble  (lap,  and  looked  at  the  portrait  of  Parna  with 
a  wavering  smile. 

"  It's  a  good  likeness,"  he  continued.  "  Her  old  father 
had  it  put  in.  She  was  all  he  had  left,  and  he  didn't  stay 
long  after  she  was  gone.  He  used  to  come  here  and  sit 
and  look  at  the  picture  by  the  hour.  Many's  the  time  I 
have  seen  him  sitting  here  all  alone,  sort  of  talking,  as 
though  she  could  hear.  He  was  childish,  and  I  guess  he 
thought  she  knew  that  he  had  come  to  keep  her  company. 
Perhaps  she  did."  And  the  old  man  let  the  flap  fall  over 
the  portrait,  and  turned  his  blue  eyes  to  me  in  solemn 
wonder.  "  She  used  to  teach  school  across  the  way,"  he 
went  on,  "and  all  the  children  came  to  her  funeral. 
Lord!  it  don't  seem  but  yesterday  that  we  stood  here 
listening  to  the  clumps  of  earth  falling  on  her  coffin. 
Poor  Parna!  She  was  a  good  girl.  Everybody  loved  her." 

His  voice  broke,  but  an  absent  smile  lingered  on  his 
face.  "  She  was  engaged  to  be  married,"  he  said,  with  a 
certain  hesitation,  "  and  her  sweetheart  was  'most  broken- 
hearted. He  wasn't  of  much  account,  but  she  thought  a 
good  deal  of  him,  and  he  was  going  to  study  for  the  min- 
istry, though  his  folks  were  awful  set  against  it,  for,  you 
see,  he  wasn't  so  young,  being — lemme  see — oh,  he  was 
nigh  onto  ten  years  older  than  her." 

"And  after  she  died? "  I  asked. 

He  drew  down  his  mouth:  "Well,  he  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  studying  for  the  ministry.  You  see,  he  never 
felt  he  had  a  real  call  for  it ;  but  he  would  have  studied 
to  please  her.  After  she  was  gone  he  did  as  his  folks 
wanted  him  to,  and  went  to  a  village  where  an  uncle  of 


his  kept  store.    And  he  kept  store — made  some  money  at 
it,  too;  and  when  his  uncle  died  he  got  the  business." 
"And  did  he  ever  marry?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  slowly,  and  with  an  odd,  de- 
precatory smile.  "  Yes,  he  married  a  woman  no  more 
like  Parna  than  Martha  in  the  Bible  was  like  Mary.  Not 
but  what  she  was  a  good  woman,"  he  added,  hastily,  "  and 
an  uncommon  smart  woman,  a  regular  go-ahead,  all 
energy,  always  driving,  always  saving,  up  before  daylight. 
Still,  I  don't  believe  Parna's  sweetheart  ever  forgot  her, 
though  he  did  marry  and  have  children.  Those  were  my 
daughters  that  brought  me  to  the  depot ;  you  may  have 
seen  'em.  They  are  both  married  now,  and  they  are  both 
like  their  mother.  They  are  their  mother  right  over  again, 
so  to  speak— all  push  and  energy— and  they  just  keep 
husbands  going  all  the  time.  Now,  Parna  "—here  his 
voice  grew  soft,  and  he  looked  at  the  picture  again—"  she 
wasn't  one  of  that  sort.  She  was  gentle,  and  she  had  a 
low  voice.  She  had  a  good  deal  of  energy,  too,  about 
her,  but  there  was  a  womany  way  about  her- -I  don't 
know  how  to  express  it  exactly.  Why,  sometimes  over 
there  at  the  school  the  boys  are  regular  devils ;  but  she 
could  rule  'em.  You  see,  she  got  'em  to  love  her;  that 
was  all.  They  came  to  her  funeral,  and  the  biggest 
boys  carried  her; coffin.  I  remember  one  chap,  Abe 
Mosely  he  was,  and  he  was  a  limb  of  the  law,  and  nobody 
could  control  him ;  he  wasalways  fighting  and  getting  into 
mischief;  but  when  they  buried  Parna  he  stood  there — 
just  where  that  tallest  clump  of  golden-rod  is— and  he 
kept  his  arm  over  his  face  all  the  while  the  minister  was 
talking.    Earth  to  earth, ashes  to  ashes.    Poor  Parna!" 

He  said  no  more,  but  with  a  trembling  hand  he  picked 
a  bunch  of  the  asters  at  his  feet,  and,  though  they  grew 
wild  all  about,  these  he  laid  on  the  grave.  With  a 
joyous  shout  the  children  burst  out  of  school,  and  then 
the  old  man  and  I  rose  and  walked  away  together  in 
silence.  He  did  not  dream  that  he  had  revealed  to  me 
the  romance  that  had  made  his  life  at  once  sweet  and 
sad ;  he  did  not  know  how  much  he  had  told  as  we  sat  by 
Parna's  grave. — Charles  Dunning,  in  Lippincotfs. 


BIBLIO-KLEPTOMANIACS. 


"If  I  find  you  stealing  my  books  again  I'll  have  you 
locked  up.  Get  out,  now,  quick  !  and  don't  let  me  see 
you  in  here  again." 

The  speaker  was  a  bookseller,  who  thus  addressed  a 
nicely  dressed,  venerable-looking  old  man. 

"  Steal  it !  Why,  bless  you,  of  course  he  meant  to  steal 
it,"  he  said.  "  We  have  those  fellows  come  here  so  often 
and  carry  off  our  books  without  being  caught,  that  when 
we  do  catch  them  at  it  we  want  to  call  the  police,  and  I 
suppose  we  ought  to  do  so,  but  we  do  not.  We  find  so 
many  people  who  are  thoroughly  honest  in  other  respects, 
who  will  steal  books,  that  we  are  apt  to  become  suspicious 
of  everybody  after  being  in  this  business  awhile.  Why, 
only  a  short  time  ago,  a  clergyman  was  arrested  right  here 
in  Boston,  for  book  stealing.  You  don't  hear  of  all  the 
cases  that  we  do,  for,  you  see,  when  we  catch  a  party 
stealing,  he  is  always  anxious  to  pay  for  the  books  and 
hush  up  the  matter.  Do  we  settle  in  this  way?  Oh,  yes, 
we  let  most  of  them  go,  although  I  suppose  we  should 
prosecute  them.  But,  then,  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  to  bother  about  the  courts  prosecuting.  I 
have  seen  all  kinds  of  people  come  in  here  and  steal 
books.  Indeed,  book  thieves  are  almost  always  of  the 
so-called  respectable  classes,  for  the  ignorant  lower  class 
don't  take  interest  enough  in  books  to  know  their  value. 
The  poor  ones  that  are  caught  are  arrested,  convicted, 
and  branded  as  thieves,  just  as  if  they  had  stolen  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  pocket-book ;  the  ones  that  have  a  good  enough 
social  standing  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  are  simply  "  biblio- 
maniacs." It  is  apt  to  make  one  cynical,  and  lose  all 
confidence  in  humanity,  when  he  finds  such  cases. 

"  There  are  several  classes  of  people  that  steal  books. 
Some  steal  the  whole  books,  while  there  are  others  who 
have  a  mania  for  fine  plates  and  engravings.  I  have 
known  numerous  instances  of  parties  who  stole  simply  the 
title-pages  of  rare  and  valuable  books.  Indeed,  I  have 
seen  one  or  two  bound  books  made  up  entirely  of  those 
precious  title-pages.  Thus  taking  out  the  title-page  from 
an  ancient  work,  of  course,  makes  it  worth  very  much  less. 
Let  me  find  a  cheap  old  book,  and  I'll  show  you  how 
they  do  it,  if  you  don't  know." 

The  dealer  picked  up  a  dilapidated  pamphlet  and  a 
piece  of  string.  Wetting  the  string,  he  opened  the  pam- 
phlet, and,  placing  the  wet  string  between  two  leaves,  he 
closed  the  pamphlet  again  for  a  fe  w  seconds,  after  which 
he  drew  the  string  quickly  out.  Opening  the  book,  the 
pages  at  the  place  where  the  string  had  been  placed  were 
quite  easily  removed,  and  without  the  noise  of  tearing. 

"  Now  you  sec  how  they  take  out  engravings,  title- 
pages,  etc.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  this  mania  for  steal- 
ing title-pages,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  in  London  there 
is  a  man — in  the  British  Museum,  I  think  he  is — who  has 
considerable  to  do  making  title-pages  for  old  books  that 
are  mutilated  in  this  way. 

"Another  trick  the  book  thieves  make  use  of  is  to  have 
extra  pockets  made  in  their  coats.  Of  course,  when  we 
find  these  fellows  with  extra  pockets,  seemingly  made  for 
the  purpose  of  making  book-stealing  a  business,  we  have 
no  pity  on  them.  We  just  hand  them  over  to  the  police; 
but  there  are  very  few  who  go  to  work  systematically  to 
steal  books.  A  good  many  who  buy  cheap  literature  at 
news  depots,  it  is  said,  roll  two  books  together,  and  carry 
them  off  when  they  have  only  paid  for  one." — Boston 
Globe. 


Every  part  of  the  land  should  join  in  demanding  laws 
preventing  the  employment  of  children  until  they  have  at 
least  secured  the  benefit  of  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. 

Fifty  years  ago,  people  would  go  three  or  four  miles  to 
church  with  the  thermometer  at  zero ;  now  the  cross  is 
heavy  if  they  have  to  go  a  mile  when  it  is  below  freezing. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


1 1 


THE  SIEGE  OF  BERLIN. 

We  were  passing  up  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elvsees 
with  Dr.  V.,  tracing  in  the  walls  riddled  by  shells  and  the 
pavement  torn  by  grape-shot,  the  story  of  Paris  besieged. 
As  we  neared  the  Rond  Point  de  l'Etoile  the  Doctor 
paused,  and  pointing  to  one  of  those  great  corner  houses, 
so  showily  grouped  around  the  Arc  de  Triomphe— 

"  Do  you  see,"  he  said  to  me,  "  those  four  closed  win- 
dows above  that  balcony?  During  the  first  davs  of  the 
month  of  August— that  terrible  August  of  the  year  1870, 
so  laden  with  storms  and  disasters— I  was  called  there  for 
a  case  of  apoplectic  stroke.  It  was  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Jouve,  a  cuirassier  of  the  first  empire— an  old  man,  his 
head  turned  with  glory  and  patriotism,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  had  come  to  lodge  in  the  Champs  Elysee, 
in  an  apartment  with  a  balcony.  Can  you  imagine  why? 
In  order  to  be  present  at  the  triumphal  return  of  our 
troops.  Poor  old  man  !  The  news  of  Wissembourg  came 
to  him  as  he  was  rising  from  the  table.  As  he  read  the 
name  of  Napoleon  at  the  foot  of  the  bulletin  of  defeat,  he 
fell,  stricken. 

"  I  found  the  old  cuirassier  stretched  upon  the  carpet 
of  the  room,  his  face  flushed  and  dull,  as  if  from  the  blow 
of  a  club  upon  the  head.  Erect,  he  must  have  been 
very  tall ;  prostrate,  he  appeared  immense.  W  ith  fine 
features,  superb  teeth,  a  fleece  of  white  curls — eighty 
years  which  seemed  sixty.  Near  him  knelt  his  grand- 
daughter, all  in  tears.  She  resembled  him.  Side  by 
side,  they  seemed  two  beautiful  Greek  medallions  struck 
from  the  same  die — the  one  antique,  earth-stained,  with 
contour  a  little  worn ;  the  other  resplendent  and  clear, 
with  all  the  brilliancy  and  velvety  luster  of  the  new- 
impression. 

"  The  grief  of  this  child  touched  me.  A  soldier's  daugh- 
ter and  the  granddaughter  of  a  soldier — her  father  was  on 
the  staff  of  MacMahon — and  the  image  of  this  old  man  ly- 
ing stretched  before  her  worked  in  her  mind  another  image 
not  less  terrible.  I  reassured  her  as  best  I  could,  but  at 
heart  1  held  little  hope.  We  had  a  case  of  out-and-out 
paralysis  on  one  side,  and  at  eighty  that  is  not  readily 
recovered  from. 

"During  three  days,  in  fact,  the  old  man  remained  in 
the  same  state  of  motionless  stupor.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  news  of  Reischoffen  arrived  at  Paris.  You 
recollect  in  what  a  strange  fashion.  Until  evening  we  all 
believed  in  a  great  victory — over  20,000  Prussians  killed, 
and  the  Prince  Royal  a  prisoner. 

"  I  do  not  know  by  w  hat  miracle,  what  magnetic  cur- 
rent, an  echo  of  this  national  joy  reached  our  poor  deaf 
mute  in  the  grasp  of  his  paralysis,  but  that  evening,  on 
approaching  his  bed,  I  found  no  longer  the  same  man. 
The  eye  was  nearly  clear,  the  tongue  less  heavy.  He  had 
the  strength  to  smile  at  me,  and  stammered  twice — 

"  '  Vic-to-ry ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  Colonel,  a  great  victory! ' 

"And,  as  I  gave  him  the  details  of  the  splendid  success 
of  MacMahon,  I  saw  his  features  relax,  his  face  clear. 

"  When  I  went  out  the  young  girl  was  awaiting  me, 
pale  and  erect,  before  the  door.    She  was  sobbing. 

"  'But  he  is  saved,'  I  said  to  her,  taking  her  hands. 

"The  unhappy  child  had  hardly  the  courage  to  answer 
me.  The  true  news  of  Reischoffen  had  just  been  posted 
— MacMahon  in  flight ;  the  whole  army  crushed.  Our 
eyes  met  in  consternation.  She  was  desolate  thinking  of 
her  father.  I  was  trembling  thinking  of  the  old  man. 
Surely  he  would  not  resist  this  fresh  shock.  But  what 
was  to  be  done?  Leave  him  his  joy,  the  illusions  which 
had  brought  him  back  to  life?  But  then  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  deceive  him. 

"  'Very  well,  I  shall  deceive  him! '  said  the  heroic  girl, 
quickly,  wiping  away  her  tears,  and,  all  radiant,  she  went 
back  into  her  grandfather's  room. 

"  It  was  a  hard  task  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself. 
For  a  few  days  all  went  well.  The  old  man's  head  was 
feeble,  and  he  let  himself  be  mislead  like  a  child.  But 
with  returning  health  his  ideas  became  clearer.  It  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
armies,  to  prepare  military  bulletins  for  him.  It  was  really 
pitiful  to  see  this  beautiful  girl  bent  night  and  day  over 
her  map  of  Germany,  pricking  out  littie  flags,  forcing  her- 
self to  combine  a  whole  glorious  campaign.  Bazaine  di- 
rected upon  Berlin,  Frossardin  Bavaria,  MacMahon  upon 
the  Baltic.  For  all  this  she  asked  my  advice,  and  I  aided 
her  as  much  as  I  could,  but  it  was  the  grandfather,  after 
all,  who  helped  us  most  in  this  imaginary  invasion.  He 
had  conquered  Germany  so  many  times  under  the  first 
empire !  He  knew  in  advance  all  the  moves.  '  Now 
there's  where  they're  going.  That's  what  they'll  do!' 
And  his  predictions  were  always  realized,  which  gave  him 
no  little  pride. 

"  Unfortunately,  it  was  in  vain  that  we  took  cities, 
gained  battles — we  never  went  fast  enough  for  him. 
That  old  man  was  insatiable.  Each  day  when  I  arrived 
I  learned  of  a  new  feat  of  arms. 

"'Doctor,  we  have  taken  Mayence,'  the  young  girl 
would  say,  approaching  me  with  a  heart-broken  smile, 
and  I  heard  through  the  door  a  joyous  voice  which  cried 
out  to  me  :  '  We're  getting  on  !  We're  getting  on  !  In 
eight  days  we  shall  enter  Berlin  !  '  At  that  moment  the 
Prussians  were  not  more  than  eight  days  from  Paris.  We 
questioned  at  first  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  re- 
move him  to  the  country,  but  once  out  of  doors  the  state 
of  France  would  have  revealed  all  to  him,  and  I  deemed 
him  still  too  feeble,  too  bewildered  by  his  great  shock,  to 
permit  him  to  know  the  truth.  It  was  decided  to  re- 
main. 

"The  first  day  of  the  investment  of  the  city  I  went  up 
to  their  apartment,  I  recollect,  very  much  moved,  with 
that  anguish  of  heart  which  was  brought  to  us  all  by  the 
closed  gates  of  Paris;  the  battle  under  the  walls,  our 
suburbs  became  frontiers.  I  found  the  good  man  jubi- 
lant and  proud. 

'"En  bien!'  he  said  to  me.  'The  siege  has  com- 
menced then.' 

"I  looked  at  him,  stupefied. 

"  '  What,  Colonel,  you  know?  ' 


"  His  granddaughter  turned  toward  me. 

"  '  Ah  !  Yes,  Doctor,  it  is  great  new  s.  The  siege  of 
Berlin  has  commenced.' 

"She  said  that  plying  her  needle  with  such  a  tranquil 
little  air.»  How  could  he  suspect  anything!  He  could 
not  hear  the  cannon  of  the  forts.  This  unfortunate  Paris, 
desolate  and  upturned — he  could  not  see  it!  What  he  did 
see  from  his  bed  was  a  panel  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
and  in  his  room  about  him  a  complete  bric-a-brac  of  the 
first  empire,  well  calculated  to  maintain  his  illusions. 
Portraits  of  marshals,  engravings  of  battles,  the  King  ot 
Rome  in  baby  dress;  then  the  great,  stiff  side-tables  or- 
namented with  cop|H.'r  trophies,  loaded  with  ini|>crial 
relics,  with  medallions,  bronzes,  a  fragment  of  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena  under  glass,  various  miniatures  of  the  same 
'ady,  all  becurled  in  ball  costume,  with  a  yellow  robe, 
mutton-leg  sleeves,  and  clear  eyes;  and  all  this — the  side 
tables,  the  King  of  Rome,  the  marshals,  the  yellow 
ladies  with  high  shoulders  and  short  waists,  of  that  awk- 
ward stiffness  which  was  the  grace  of  1806 — it  was  this 
atmosphere  of  victories  and  conquests,  even  more  than 
all  we  could  say  to  him,  that  made  the  brave  Colonel  be- 
lieve so  naively  in  the  siege  of  Berlin. 

"  From  this  time  we  found  our  military  operations 
much  simplified.  Taking  Berlin  was  only  a  matter  of 
patience.  From  time  to  time,  when  the  old  man  worried 
too  much,  a  letter  from  his  son  would  be  read  to  him — an 
imaginary  letter,  of  course,  as  nothing  now  entered  Pans, 
and  as  since  the  Sedan  aide-de-camp  of  MacMahon  had 
been  sent  to  a  fortress  in  Germany.  You  can  imagine 
the  despair  of  that  poor  child,  w  ithout  news  of  her  father, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  prisoner,  deprived  of  everything,  sick 
perhaps,  and  herself  obliged  to  make  him  speak  in  joyous 
letters,  a  little  short,  as  a  soldier  on  the  field  would  write, 
always  advancing  into  the  conquered  country.  Some- 
times strength  failed  her;  weeks  would  pass  without  news. 
But  the  old  man  grew  restless  and  no  longer  slept.  Then 
there  quickly  arrived  a  letter  from  Germany,  which  she 
came  and  read  to  him  gayly  by  his  bedside,  repressing 
her  tears.  The  Colonel  listened  religiously,  smiled  sig- 
nificantly, approved,  criticized,  explained  to  us  the  con- 
fused passages ;  but  finest  of  all  were  the  answers  he  sent 
to  his  son.  '  Never  forget  that  you  are  French,'  he  would 
say  to  him,  '  Be  generous  with  these  poor  people.  Do 
not  make  the  invasion  too  burdensome.'  And  there  were 
interminable  recommendations,  admirable  preaching  on 
respect  for  the  proprieties,  the  politeness  due  to  ladies — 
a  regular  code  of  military  honor  for  the  use  of  conquerors. 
There  were  also  general  considerations  on  politics,  the 
conditions  of  peace  to  be  imposed  upon  the  vanquished. 
On  this  point  I  am  bound  to  say  he  was  not  exacting. 

"  '  Repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  war  and  nothing  more. 
What  good  in  taking  their  provinces?  Can  you  make 
France  out  of  Germany?' 

"  He  dictated  this  in  a  firm  voice,  and  there  was  such 
a  candor  in  his  words,  such  a  beautiful  patriotic  faith,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  listen  unmoved. 

"  Meanwhile  the  siege  was  constantly  advancing.  Not 
that  of  Berlin,  alas!  It  was  the  time  of  the  great  cold,  of 
the  bombardment,  of  the  epidemic,  of  the  famine.  But 
thanks  to  our  care  and  effort — to  the  indefatigable  tender- 
ness that  surrounded  him — the  serenity  of  the  old  man 
was  not  for  an  instant  disturbed.  Up  to  the  last  I  was  able 
to  get  white  bread  for  him,  and  fresh  meat.  It  was  only 
for  him,  indeed,  and  you  can  imagine  nothing  more  touch- 
ing than  those  innocent  selfish  breakfasts  of  the  grandfather 
—the  old  man  on  his  bed  fresh  and  smiling,  the  napkin 
tucked  under  his  chin ;  near  him  his  granddaughter,  a 
little  pallid  from  privations,  guiding  his  hands,  giving  him 
drink,  helping  him  to  eat  all  these  forbidden  good  things. 
Then,  animated  by  the  meal,  in  the  comfort  of  his  warm 
room,  the  winter  wind  without,  the  snow  tossing  about 
his  windows,  the  old  cuirassier  recalled  his  campaigns  in 
the  north  and  recounted  to  us  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
terrible  retreat  from  Russia,  when  there  was  nothing  but 
frozen  biscuits  and  horseflesh  to  eat. 

"' Do  you  understand  that, -little  one? — we  ate  horse- 
flesh.' 

"Did  she  understand  it!  For  two  months  she  had 
eaten  nothing  else. 

"  From  day  to  day,  however,  in  proportion  as  convales- 
cence approached,  our  task  with  the  sick  man  grew  more 
difficult.  That  dulling  of  all  his  senses,  which  had  served 
so  well  until  then,  commenced  to  disappear.  .Two  or 
three  times  already  the  terrible  broadsides  of  the  Port 
Maillot  had  made  him  start  with  ears  erect  like  a  hunting 
dog.  We  had  to  invent  a  last  victory  of  Bazaine  under 
the  walls  of  Berlin,  and  salutes  fired  in  honor  of  it  on  the 
hospital  of  the  invalides.  Another  day  when  his  bed  had 
been  pushed  near  the  window — it  was,  I  think,  the  Thurs- 
day of  Buzenval — he  saw  plainly  the  National  Guards 
who  formed  in  the  avenue  of  the  Grande  A 1  nice. 

"  '  What  troops  are  these? '  demanded  the  old  man,  and 
we  heard  him  grumbling  between  his  teeth — 

"'  Bad  drill!  bad  drill!' 

"  Fie  said  nothing  more  about  it,  but  wc  saw  that 
thenceforth  we  should  have  to  take  great  precautions. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  not  enough  taken. 

"One  evening  as  I  came  in  the  girl  came  to  me,  very 
much  troubled. 

"  '  To-morrow  they  enter,'  she  said  to  me. 

"  Was  the  door  of  the  grandfather's  room  open?  The 
fact  is  that,  on  thinking  of  it  since,  I  recall  that  he  had 
that  evening  an  extraordinary  expression.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  heard  lis.  Only  we  spoke  of  the  Prussians, 
and  he,  good  man,  was  thinking of  the  French,  for  whose 
triumphal  entry  he  had  waited  so  long.  MacMahon 
coming  down  the  avenue  amid  flowers,  the  flourish  of 
trumpets,  his  son  by  the  side  of  the  Mashal,  and  he,  the 
old  man,  on  his  balcony  in  full-dress  uniform  as  at  I  .utzen, 
saluting  the  torn  (lags  and  the  eagles  black  with  smoke. 

"  Poor  Father  Jouve!  He  doubtless  imagined  that  we 
wished  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the  parade  of  our  troops 
in  order  to  guard  him  from  the  great  emotion,  so  he  care- 
fully refrained  from  speaking  of  it  to  any  one,  but  on  the 
morrow,  at  the  very  hour  that  the  Prussian  battalions  ad- 
vanced cautiously  on  the  long  road  w  hic  h  led  from  the 
Port  Maillot  to  the  Tuilleries,  an  upper  window  was  gently 


raised,  and  the  Colonel  appeared  on  the  balcony  with  hi 
helmet,  his  great  saber,  his  glorious  old  uniform  of  tin 
ancient  cuirassier  of  Milhaud  complete.  I  still  wonder 
what  effort  of  will,  what  rebound  of  life,  thus  put  him 
upon  his  feet  and  into  uniform.  What  is  certain  is  that 
he  was  there,  erect  behind  the  railing,  astonished  at  find- 
ing the  avenues  so  wide— so  still— the  blinds  of  the  houses 
closed,  Paris  desolate  as  a  great  pest-house,  flags  every- 
where ;  but,  so  singular,  all  w  hite  with  red  crosses,  and  no 
one  to  meet  our  soldiers. 

"  For  a  moment  he  could  believe  himself  mistaken. 
But  no!  Down  there  behind  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  there 
was  a  confused  noise,  a  black  line  which  advanced  in 
rising  lights.  Then  little  by  little  the  spikes  of  the  hel- 
mets Hashed,  the  little  drums  of  |ena  began  to  beat,  and 
under  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile,  its  rhythm  marked  by  the 
heavy  tramp  of  the  sections  and  the  clash  of  the  sabers, 
burst  forth  the  triumphal  inarch  of  Schubert. 

"Then,  in  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  place  there  was 
heard  a  cry — a  terrible  cry— ' To  arms!  To  arms!  The 
Prussians!'  and  the  four  uhlans  of  the  advance  guard 
could  see  up  there  on  the  balcony  a  tall  man  stagger  and, 
waving  his  arms,  fall  rigid.    Colonel  Jouve  was  dead." 


T\  RANNY  Of  THE  BUTTON  HOOK. 


Wc  learn  from  tradition  and  the  Milwaukee  papers 
that  there  was  a  time  away  back  somewhere  in  the  mil- 
dewed past,  long  before  the  corner-stone  of  the  custom 
house  was  laid,  when  a  man  could  sit  in  his  own  house 
for  a  few  minutes,  puff  his  cigar  in  peace,  and  get  some 
sense  out  of  a  book;  but  it  was  before  the  button-hook, 
with  ivory-handled  malignity,  dashed  into  the  library  and 
made  life  a  good  deal  like  keeping  house  in  Bedlam. 
When  the  button-hook  came  to  tarry  with  us,  domestic 
felicity  spread  out  its  little  pinions  of  pink  and  sailed  for 
dear  life  toward  the  shores  of  that  unknown  Eden  where 
the  serpent  of  shoe-leather  has  not  yet  entered  and  turned 
man  out  to  grass  in  the  fields  of  precipitous  discord.  We 
presume  that  by  this  time  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  the  machinery  of  a  man's  head  is  geared  a  good  deal 
different  from  the  works  under  a  woman's  bonnet.  While 
the  intellect  that  built  the  pyramids  and  invented  the 
jumping-jack  may  be  more  long-winded,  as  it  were,  and 
capable  of  more  continuous  exertion,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact  staggering  to  comprehension  that  the  mentality  which 
dwells  in  the  neighborhood  of  bangs  is  the  only  species  of 
reason  of  which  we  have  know  ledge  that  can  give  stoiage 
to  a  whole  trunkful  of  ideas  at  the  same  time.  When  a 
man  thinks  about  a  thing,  he  does  it  with  his  coat  off  and 
his  sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders;  but  while  he  is 
hammering  at  that  idea  on  the  anvil  of  his  judgment  w  ith 
the  sledge  of  reason,  there  are  no  other  irons  in  the  fire  of 
fancy  to  get  scorched  by  neglect.  He  gives  his  whole 
undivided  attention  to  the  business  in  hand,  like  a  boy 
digging  fish  bait,  and  goes  at  it  with  a  determination  to 
get  through  with  it  before  sundown.  But  if  he  is  inter- 
rupted, the  iron  gets  cold,  the  fire  gets  down,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  waste  more  time  at  the  bellows  to  get  things 
back  to  where  he  left  them  than  it  would  have  taken  to 
do  the  job  and  collect  the  pay.  Any  man  who  has  ever 
tried  to  invent  an  improvement  on  the  cork-screw,  write 
an  article  on  the  cause  of  sore  toes,  or  read  a  book  on  the 
cosmogony  of  the  universe  or  the  origin  of  fish-worms  in 
one  room,  while  two  women  and  a  girl  are  in  the  next 
discussing  everything  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave, 
from  the  price  of  |K>rk  to  the  eyes  of  the  hired  girl's  beau, 
will  tell  you,  with  a  wet  towel  around  his  head,  that 
woman  has  a  mind  that  can  collar  more  things  in  an 
instant  than  could  be  got  into  a  boy's  pocket  in  a  month, 
without  making  the  child  bow-legged  for  life. 

What  matters  it  if  a  man  has  a  brain  fervid  enough  to 
melt  iron,  and  to  mold  it  into  form  that  can  do  more 
work  in  ten  minutes  than  four  hired  men  can  do  in  a 
week,  if  the  button-hook  is  to  pull  him  over  backward 
every  time  he  tries  to  light  the  fire?  What  does  it  serve 
if  he  can  take  the  mere  foam  of  his  intellect  and  condense 
it  into  a  contrivance  that  would  get  more  brick  up  the 
ladder  in  an  hour  than  five  hods  could  elevate  in  a  day, 
if  the  button-hook  is  to  be  jabbed  into  his  cuff  every  time 
he  reaches  out  to  put  on  the  belt?  What  is  to  be  gained 
if  he  can  take  the  sweatings  of  his  fancy  and  boil  them 
down,  sublimate  the  crystals  and  embalm  the  residue  in 
a  book  that  no  woman  can  understand,  if  she  is  to  march 
in  and  want  her  shoes  buttoned  every  time  he  gets  his 
ideas  all  in  out  of  the  weather,  dips  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  <  ssays  to  make  thought  as  enduring  as  sand  in  sugar3 
What  can  be  achieved  when  he  closes  the  shutters,  gets 
his  mysteries  all  compounded,  and  is  within  two  inches 
of  seizing  the  talisman  that  is  to  make  all  things  gold,  if 
that  same  old  destructive  button-hook  is  to  come  down 
with  a  swoop  and  scoop  his  crucible  up  the  chimney  be- 
fore he  can  manufacture  wealth  enough  to  pay  the 
butcher?  Is  that  woman,  and  that  nickel-plated  fraud  of 
a  button-hook,  to  come  along  like  a  cyclone  of  horror  to 
everything  w  ith  pinions  whenever  a  man  puts  on  his  w  ings 
and  goes  out  on  the  housetop  to  get  a  good  send-off,  when 
he  would  leave  the  dross  of  earth  and  soar  up  to  where 
he  could  view  w  ith  ecstatic  delight  the  pillars  of  jasper? 
Is  that  button-hook,  aided  and  abetted  by  that  woman, 
who  is  always  and  everlastingly  wanting  her  shoes  but- 
toned, to  keep  on  nailing  him  by  the  nose,  and  yanking 
him  around  every  time  he  gets  w  ithin  sight  of  the  gates  of 
Elysium,  and  begins  to  hear  the  band  playing  on  the  par- 
apet? And  when  he  gets  his  lyre  tuned,  and  would  needs 
give  to  earth  a  taste  of  the  melody  he  has  heard,  is  that 
most  infernal  button-hook  to  be  suffered  to  reach  over 
and  break  every  string?  Is  this  thing  to  endure  forever, 
or  only  until  the  completion  of  the  ooulevards?  or  will 
the  time  ever  come  when  the  gods  will  come  back  to  Chi- 
cago, weo  in  pity,  and  make  short  work  of  that  button- 
hook? Men  and  brethren,  let  us  hope  so;  and  while  we 
have  our  hand  in  let  us  register  a  yearn  that  some  day 
1  legislators  w  ill  go  up  to  the  great  city,  and,  amid  howls  of 
indignation  at  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  pass  a  law  that  no 
I  man  of  seemly  looks  shall  be  a  clerk  in  a  shoe-store,  with 
a  button-hook  in  his  hand.  It  would  be  the  same  as  san- 
|  dais  of  steel  on  the  feet  of  our  women. — Chicago  Ledger. 
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WOMAN'S  REALM. 


By  the  golden  dreamful  weather, 
By  the  birds  that  fly  together 
Dark  against  the  radiant  sky, 
By  the  silence  growing  deeper, 
Pleasant  days  are  drawing  nigh. 

That  extravagant  ostentation  should  be  made  at  any 
time  by  flowers  hurts  the  sensitive  heart  even  more  than 
it  offends  the  refined  taste.  "  It  is  a  passion  with  me," 
explained  one  woman,  who  felt  that  to  some  of  her  ac- 
quaintances an  apology  was  needful.  But  to  others  her 
wastefulness  seemed  to  say,  "  Flowers  signify  money,  yet 
you  see  I  can  afford  to  be  lavish  with  them,  even  at  their 
costliest  season."  A  sentiment  like  this  is  not  born  of 
Easter  gladness. 

No  one  who  loves  them  misunderstands  the  blossoms 
themselves.  To  those  who  feel  a  part  of  what  Easter 
means  in  a  spiritual  sense,  or  what  it  has  been  brought  to 
signify  by  greetings  from  one  kindly  soul  to  another,  the 
bestowal  of  a  blossom  as  a  memorial  of  the  season  leaves 
a  sweet  spot  in  the  memory.  The  gathered  flower  which 
dies  while  breathing  out  its  fragrance  in  the  hand  that  cut 
down  its  life,  appears  to  be  a  fitting  and  happy  sacrifice 
at  Easter.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  wholly 
unconscious  of  its  life  and  death,  when  it  has  been  nour- 
ished for  the  hour,  and  gathered  just  as  it  has  reached  its 
best  development.  Its  grace  and  frailty  never  appeal  to 
one's  best  sentiments  with  such  power  and  pathos  as  at 
this  season.  It  is  well  that  such  epochs  of  deep  feeling 
do  not  occur  often  enough  to  blunt  one's  sensibilities  when 
in  the  presence  of  Annunciation  lilies,  or  when  caressing 
white  roses  that  have  reminding  thorns. 

As  gifts  for  friends  on  Easter  Sunday  it  is  customary  to 
choose  one  variety  of  flower  only,  which  must  be  grouped 
in  a  cluster  of  moderate  size.  This  plan,  properly  fol- 
lowed, is  able  to  convey  a  sentiment  of  friendliness  or 
appreciation  that  never  would  have  found  its  way  into 
eloquent  speech.  The  heliotrope  is  plentiful  at  present, 
and  a  bunch  of  it,  tied  with  pale  rose  or  a  wood-brown 
ribbon,  makes  a  lovely  Easter  gift.  Mignonette  in  a 
goodly  handful,  with  a  single  rose  or  camelia,  and  a  knot 
of  ribbon  of  the  same  blushing  tint  at  one  side,  is  an- 
other pretty  offering  to  friendship.  Acacias  and  violets 
or  pansies  are  a  beautiful  combination,  especially  if  made 
into  a  wreath  which  surrounds  a  dainty  card,  or  box  of 
Easter  bon  bons.  A  box  of  white  violets  or  marguerites 
with  a  simple  cluster  of  tube  roses  are  a  delicate  gift  to 
one  who  has  been  recently  bereaved.  English  corn- 
flowers, cowslips  and  ferns  form  suggestive  and  altogether 
charming  bouquets. 

Germans  who  love  the  Fatherland  are  eager  to  possess 
these  simple  flowers  at  Easter.  The  old  Emperor  of 
Germany  has  not  by  any  means  outlived  his  sentiment  for 
the  corn-flower,  and  a  daily  cluster  of  them  is  laid  upon 
the  table  where  official  business  awaits  his  attention.  To 
him  the  corn-flower  signifies  perpetual  good  fortune. 

To  elderly  people,  who  always  remember  with  pleasure 
the  gardens  of  their  childhood,  bouquets  of  hot-house 
marigolds  or  pinks  are  like  a  recurring  dream  of  delight. 
Never,  in  anybody's  childhood,  were  the  latter  blossoms 
the  glorious  and  delicious  things  they  are  at  this  moment, 
under  the  witchery  and  wooing  of  a  hot-house  gardener. 
In  fact,  this  genius  seems  to  be  able  to  win  at  any  mo- 
ment every  floral  favor  that  he  desires  at  the  hand  of 
Mother  Nature.  He  tempts  her  into  breaking  her  own 
laws  so  far  as  to  permit  the  blossoms  of  midsummer  to 
bloom  while  the  frosts  are  biting  the  first  leaves  and  buds 
for  our  Eastern  neighbors,  and  then  he  tosses  into  her  face 
the  fascinating  results  of  his  craft,  to  prove  to  her  that 
human  skill  is  altogether  superior  to  time,  season  and 
custom.  Nature  only  smiles  encouragingly  upon  this  ef- 
fort to  undo  her,  and  so  the  work  of  evolving  richer  and 
statelier  beauties  from  plebeian  commoners  of  seed  and 
stalk  goes  on. 

Floral  souvenirs  will  be  more  numerous  this  Easter,  but 
will  be  less  ostentatious  than  usual.  Clusters  of  lace-like 
ferns  with  a  single  rose  in  the  center  will  sometimes  be 
selected ;  sometimes  primroses  and  gardenias,  or  a  bloom- 
ing rose-tree  of  small  dimensions;  and  again,  a  pot  of 
lilies  with  a  single  stalk,  and  a  straw  cover  to  hide  the 
moldy  earthen  jar  in  which  it  thrives  best.  A  handsome 
bouquet  is  a  cluster  of  cloth-of-gold  roses  tied  with  ab- 
sinthe green  velvet  ribbon,  while  a  variety  may  be  made 
by  combining  several  kinds.  For  instance,  have  the  cen- 
ter of  that  new  deep  red  variety  called  the  Crimson  King; 
next  to  this  arrange  the  Jacqueminot,  and  then  follow 
with  the  Malmaison,  La  France,  Kathenne  Mermet,  and 
so  on  to  the  lightest  of  pink  roses,  which  should  match  the 
silken  filet  that  holds  them  together.  Green-hearted, 
bloodless  white  roses  are  appropriate  for  mourning;  and 
violets  of  the  Neapolitan  varieties,  the  darker  Marie 
Louise,  and  so  on  down  to  the  deep  amethyst  flower 
called  Russian,  may  be  grouped  for  the  tearful  as  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy.  Red  and  white  coronations  in 
bunches,  with  their  own  foliage,  will  take  the  place  of 
last  year's  ruddy  tulips. 

This  year  will  see  new  varieties  of  roses  that  have  orig- 
inated under  the  glass  of  clever  French  gardeners,  but 
they.are  not  yet  plentiful.  They  are  a  class  called  poly- 
anthe,  many-flowered.  Each  rose  opens  in  tiny  perfec- 
tion, and  they  are  clustered  in  such  a  mass  that  one  stem 
forms  a  large  bouquet.    These  clusters  are  usually  sym- 


metrical, and  the  whole  mass  is  in  bloom  at  once.  In 
these  there  is  a  pure  white  variety,  a  delicate  pink  and  a 
Scotch  yellow.  Being  of  the  Noisette  family,  they  bloom 
the  year  through,  if  carefully  and  intelligently  pruned  and 
tended. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  wee  blossoms,  there  is  a  new  rose 
of  an  exquisitely  delicate  pink  that  is  simply  enormous  in 
size,  and  very  properly  called  Her  Majesty.  One  of  these 
roses  is  quite  as  much  floral  decoration  as  a  lady  can 
carry  at  a  time,  and  when  laid  in  cotton  and  placed  in  a 
dainty  box,  may  be  sent  by  itself  as  an  Easter  greeting. 
A  single  spray  of  this  fairy  rose  would  go  to  the  heart 
of  a  friend ;  indeed,  one  stem  of  the  floweret  should  be 
quite  enough,  if  it  happen  to  bear,  as  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon, one  hundred  or  more  roses  and  buds  in  a  compact 
cluster.  This  rose  grows  low  and  close,  and  is  hardy ; 
therefore  it  will  become  a  general  favorite  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  propagated.  For  this  Easter  its  clusters  will  be  a 
rare  gift,  but  five  years  hence  its  blossoms  will  gladden 
the  simplest  gardens. 

Pots  of  snowdrops,  of  palms,  of  maiden-hair  fern,  of 
Japanese  fern,  and  many  other  growing  and  living  plants, 
will  take  the  places  of  old-time  cut  flowers  in  boxes  and 
baskets  as  Easter  gifts.  These  reminders  of  friendship 
and  messengers  of  good-will  arc  likely  to  supersede  Eas- 
ter cards  wherever  friends  are  not  separated  by  too  wide 
distances,  despite  the  drain  made  on  them  for  the  opera 
season.  The  custom  of  some  sort  of  interchange  of  sim- 
ple gifts  between  those  who  care  for  each  other  has  be- 
come as  universal  on  Easter  Sunday  as  at  Christmas  time. 


Just  now  the  shop  windows  are  full  of  beautiful  things 
for  Easter  gifts,  and  many  of  them  are  so  simple  that  they 
can  be  made  at  home,  at  comparatively  slight  cost. 
Among  the  quaint  and  desirable,  but  by  no  means  novel, 
gifts  for  Easter  are  "  blown  "  eggs,  decorated  by  the  pen 
or  brush  to  represent  faces  of  varying  expression,  from 
the  trusting  sweetness  of  babyhood  to  the  severity  or 
the  serenity  and  calm  of  old  age.  The  eggs  are  prepared 
by  making  a  pin-hole  in  each  end,  placing  one  end  to  the 
mouth  and  blowing  with  sufficient  force  to  eject  the  con- 
tents through  the  opposite  aperture.  Of  course,  this 
performance  requires  great  care  in  order  to  avoid  break- 
ing the  egg;  but  when  the  shell  is  perfetly  empty,  it  is 
ready  for  decoration.  A  piece  of  tarlatan  or  sheer  mus- 
lin is  pasted  on  the  shell,  sometimes  only  covering  the 
portion  that  is  to  be  the  back  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
the  entire  shell.  This  makes  a  good  foundation  for  fas- 
tening on  the  cap  or  fancy  hat  that  usually  ornaments  the 
head. 

These  eggs  have  the  faces  sketched  with  pen  and  ink,  or 
with  a  brush.  For  a  youth,  the  cap  is  of  the  palest  of 
blue  surah,  shirred  far  enough  in  from  the  edge  to  form  a 
full  cascade-like  frill  and  deep  cape  at  the  neck.  The 
edges  are  broidered  all  round  with  fine  lace,  and  the  ties 
are  of  ribbon,  arranged  in  a  stiff  bow  under  the  chin. 

For  old  age,  the  cap  is  of  white  surah,  and  has  a  full 
cascade  of  lace  that  falls  carelessly  about  the  face,  the 
edges  of  the  cap  being  gathered  all  round.  A  full  bow 
of  lavender  ribbon  is  directly  on  top,  and  a  similar  bow 
appears  to  tie  the  cap  under  the  chin.  A  Marie  Stuart 
collar  of  deep  lace  forms  a  soft  and  dainty  rest  for  each 
head,  and  under  it  may  be  fastened  a  circular-shaped 
moitchoir  case,  a  pen-wiper,  a  jewel-case,  or  any  other 
suitable  article.  Exceedingly  funny  faces  may  be  de- 
picted on  the  shells,  and  a  clown's  cap,  a  night-cap,  or 
any  odd-shaped  hat,  may  be  glued  on. 

A  medallion  is  a  pretty  Easter  souvenir.  It  is  cut  from 
cardboard,  and  smoothly  covered  with  white  satin,  on 
which  are  painted  graceful  sprays  of  fuchsias.  A  bow  of 
narrow  ribbon  is  fastened  to  appear  as  if  it  tied  the  me- 
dallion to  a  bow  formed  of  wide  gold-colored  ribbon 
arranged  in  a  full  loop  and  two  long  ends,  the  ends  being 
neatly  fringed  out.  The  ribbon  may  be  of  any  color — 
rose,  pale  blue,  crimson,  yellow,  lavender,  purple  and 
white  being  suitable.  If  preferred,  the  medallion  may  be 
elaborated  with  a  pretty  design  in  embroidery. 

Something  pretty  is  an  Easter  egg  that  may  be  used  as 
a  jewel,  handkerchief  or  lace  case,  as  preferred.  The 
shape  can  be  purchased  in  papier-mache  or  in  wood,  and 
the  covering  may  be  made  and  applied  by  dexterous  fin- 
gers. Four  sections  of  velvet— two  of  deep  wine  tint  and 
two  of  pale  gold — form  the  cover,  and  all  are  of  equal 
size.  They  are  seamed  together,  and  each  side  of  the 
seams  is  stitched  with  a  rainbow  mixture  of  filoselle. 
The  floral  designs  are  Kensington  applique  embroidery, 
and  may  be  purchased  all  ready  for  application.  A  bow 
of  ribbon  is  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  egg,  and  may  be 
of  either  or  both  the  colors  combined  in  the  cover.  Any 
other  colors  preferred  may  be  selected,  and,  if  desired, 
the  floral  designs  may  be  embroidered  or  painted.  The 
egg  is  usually  lined  with  satin  or  surah  of  a  bright  or  deli- 
cate tint,  put  in  quite  full. 


Now  that  Patti,  Nevada  and  Scalchi  have  gone,  I  hope 
the  attractions  which  their  names  were  thought  to  convey 
to  all  kinds  of  merchandise  will  be  removed.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  some  of  the  dry  goods  houses  to  display  goods 
conspicuously  labeled  after  these  favorites,  but  perhaps 
the  taste  was  not  so  vulgar  when  applied  to  opera  cloaks; 
but  what  is  to  be  said  of  chocolate  creams!   I  saw  a  lit- 


tle window  on  a  back  street,  ambitiously  holding  out 
its  attractions  in  the  form  of  huge  mouse-shaped  choco- 
late creams.  Did  the  proprietor  think  that  they  would 
bring  customers,  or  did  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
artists  patronized  them  ? 


San  Francisco  has  a  number  of  wealthy  ladies  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  works  of  charity.  The  last  to  come 
before  the  public  is  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.  A  recent  dis- 
patch from  Sacramento  says:  "  If  there  is  a  person  in  the 
world  that  the  people  of  Sacramento  love  better  than  an- 
other; if  there  is  one  person  in  existence  to  whom  their 
hearts  should  go  out  more  than  to  another,  for  public 
benefactions;  if  there  is  one  person  whom  this  people 
love  almost  to  adoration — that  person  is  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Crocker.  Her  many  princely  gifts  to  this  people,  her 
ever  ready  hand  to  assist  in  every  public  enterprise  to 
assist  the  poor  and  needy,  especially  those  of  her  own  sex, 
are  subjects  of  household  comment.  She  has  already 
erected  monuments  to  her  memory  that  are  almost  as 
lasting  as  the  Sierras.  First  among  them  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Home  for  Old  Ladies— an  institution  the  like  of 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Union;  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  was  the  magnificent  gift  of  the  Crocker 
art  gallery.  The  buildings  and  grounds  alone  cost 
$500,000,  and  the  pictures— the  grandest  selection  of  the 
best  artists  in  America  and  Europe— represent  a  value  no 
one  can  calculate." 


Miss  Dora  Miller  is  very  much  admired  socially,  and 
is  said  to  rank  next  to  Miss  Lily  Frelinghuysen  as  hostess 
at  a  tea-party.  By  the  way,  "teas"  have  become  very 
fashionable  East,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  mania  will 
soon  reach  us.  It  is  a  very  nice  way  to  display  one's  ac- 
complishments as  an  entertainer. 

Of  the  new  Cabinet  ladies,  it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Bayard 
is  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  but  has  the  assistance  of  two 
daughters  who  have  enjoyed  ample  social  opportunities. 
Miss  Bayard  is  an  accomplished  horse-woman  and  is  at 
her  best  in  the  society  which  goes  in  for  mild  athletic 
sports.  Both  the  sisters  are  fine  looking  girls.  Mrs. 
Endicott  is  a  pleasant-faced,  elderly  matron,  who  has 
already  shown  a  wonderful  interest  in  meeting  people. 
She  has  three  daughters,  who  will  assist  her  in  her  social 
affairs.  Mrs.  Manning  is  a  bride,  and  that  means  lots  of 
style  and  good  clothes.  She  is  quite  a  handsome  woman, 
of  charming  manners,  and  is  bound  to  make  a  favorable 
impression.  Mrs.  Vilas  is  equally  fortunate  in  this  re- 
gard, and  had  a  chance  to  meet  most  of  the  last  dynasty 
previous  to  its  close,  at  an  afternoon  tea  Mrs.  Leitergave 
in  her  honor.  Messrs.  Garland  and  Lamar  are  widowers, 
and  are  not  likely  to  contribute  to  the  round  of  gayety. 
If  the  administration  continues  to  tuck  itself  into  bed  at 
ten  o'clock  every  night,  there  will  be  either  no  evening 
parties,  or  an  absence  of  any  one  officially  great  at  the 
late  ones.  Mrs.  Leiter,  Mrs.  Laughton,  Mrs.  Yulee  and 
Mrs.  Niles  are  apt  to  lead  socially  in  private  life  during 
this  administration.  All  are  well  fitted  for  the  duties, 
and  are,  furthermore,  widely  acquainted  and  fond  of  ele- 
gant society.  Mrs.  Leiter,  who  came  over  a  year  ago, 
almost  an  invalid,  has  improved  so  greatly  in  health 
and  strength  as  to  enable  her  to  stand  such  an  ordeal. 
Her  spacious  home,  the  Blaine  mansion,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  entertaining. 


Mrs.  Mish  always  keeps  something  elegant  in  the  way 
of  millinery  at  each  of  her  stores,  and  at  the  Bon  Ton  I 
saw  some  of  the  handsomest  hats  of  the  season.  An  im- 
ported bonnet  with  an  open  crown  of  gilt  gauze  has  a 
beautiful  lace  and  golden  brown  bead  covering.  The 
lace  is  mounted  on  wire  which  fits  the  crown,  and  the 
deep  scallops  and  design  are  outlined  with  the  beads. 
Around  the  face  of  the  bonnet  is  a  puffing  of  golden 
brown  velvet.  High  on  the  top  is  a  cluster  of  China 
lilies  of  corn-colored  velvet,  back  of  which  are  loops  of 
satin-faced  corn-colored  velvet  ribbon.  There  is  a  cluster 
of  half-ripe  cherries,  with  a  monture  of  leaves.  The 
strings  are  of  golden  brown  velvet  ribbon. 

Another  wonderful  creation  was  a  high  pointed  bonnet 
of  wood-colored  pongee  embroidered  with  self-colored 
silk  over  a  gilt  gauze.  The  pongee  was  put  on  the  crown 
in  the  form  of  an  Alsacian  bow,  which  is  held  in  proper 
shape  by  three  gilt  ornaments.  The  face  has  a  fringe  of 
straw  and  gold  beads,  while  the  facing  and  strings  are  of 
dark  absinthe  green  velvet.  High  over  the  front  is  a  cas- 
cade of  gold  lace  and  wood-colored  satin  buttercups. 
The  sharp  point  in  front  had  a  bow  of  velvet  ribbon. 

Something  pretty  in  black  and  gold  has  the  bonnet 
composed  entirely  of  heavy  gold  braid  in  leaf  pattern. 
The  front  has  a  facing  of  black  velvet,  with  a  plaiting  of 
gold  and  black  velvet  inside.  On  the  left  side  is  a  cas- 
cade of  black  and  gold  lace  interspersed  with  loops  of 
black  velvet  ribbon.  On  the  right  side  is  a  wonderful 
bunch  of  marsh  grasses  of  a  soft  green  shade,  heavily 
gilded,  and  a  collection  of  mushrooms  with  gold  foil. 
Closely  intermingled  with  the  mushrooms  are  tiny  ferns 
made  of  fine  feathers.  These,  too,  have  a  fine  sprinkling 
of  gold  foil.  The  strings  were  of  lace  and  velvet,  and 
had  a  many-looped  bow  at  the  throat,  with  a  buttercup 
pin  with  which  to  fasten  them.  F.  E..  W. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


There  are  among  us  some  who  have  from  its 
very  inception  regarded  the  Baldwin  with  spe- 
cial affection,  and  even  with  something  ludi- 
crously like  a  sense  of  proprietorship;  who  fol- 
lowed with  approving  gaze  every  touch  of 
brush  or  pencil  in  Milor'  Gariboldi's  artistic 
plans  for  its  adornment,  and  feel  as  if  they  had 
borne  a  hand  in  the  creation  of  its  little  gem  of 
a  drop-curtain;  who  have  mouthed  with  a  proud 
realization  of  wealth  and  grandeur  the  numbers 
representing  the  lavish  outlay  for  its  gracefully 
draped  satin  curtain;  and  who  have  listened  to 
its  praises  with  the  vailed  exultation  that  be- 
comes one  who  would  receive  with  becoming 
modesty  a  deserved  personal  compliment.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  feeling  of  personal  satisfaction 
that  they  see  this  beautiful  little  temple  becom- 
ing, under  Mr.  Hayman's  management,  what  its 
owner  and  builder  intended — the  fashionable 
resort  of  San  Francisco  amusement-seekers. 
This  consummation  has  been  rather  slow  and 
reluctant  in  coming,  the  tide  of  public  favor 
seeming  to  flow  so  persistently  toward  the  Cali- 
fornia that  no  counter-attraction  could  turn 
the  current.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
California  stock  company,  however,  there  has 
been  no  steady  attraction  at  that  theater  to  sus- 
tain its  former  prestige,  and  the  prettiness  and 
accessibility  of  the  Baldwin  have  been  gradually 
exerting  their  legitimate  influence.  Under  the 
present  management  this  accession  of  popularity 
has  culminated,  and  bids  fair  to  continue.  A  long 
succession  of  good  plays  and  the  best  available 
talent  have  given  to  the  Baldwin  that  standing 
so  long  monopolized  by  the  California.  If  Mr. 
Hayman  carry  out  his  present  project  of  open- 
ing the  latter  at  popular  prices,  while  keeping  up 
high  rates  at  the  Baldwin  with  as  excellent  se- 
lections as  at  present,  there  is  no  reason  why 
both  should  not  do  an  excellent  business. 

During  the  present  week  the  Baldwin  has 
drawn  full  houses  with  Storm  Beaten.  Those 
whom  the  exigency  of  an  opera  season  had  pre- 
vented from  seeing  this  interesting  drama,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  during 
the  week  just  concluded.  Storm  Beaten  mati- 
nee to-day. 

At  the  Bush  Street  the  Adamless  Eden  com- 
pany have  continued  last  week's  performance, 
with  the  addition  of  the  little  operetta,  The 
Alsatians,  to  rather  poorer  houses.  Neither  the 
dialogue  nor  the  situations  possess  sufficient 
humor  to  insure  a  long  run,  though  the  ex- 
ceptional sale  of  seats  for  the  first  night  looked 
like  a  favorable  promise. 

The  regular  patrons  of  the  theaters  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  devoting  one  night  in  the 
week  to  minstrelsy.  With  very  many,  Saturday 
night  has  been  particularly  given  up  to  this  class 
of  entertainment— perhaps  through  applying  the 
old  southern  saying  of  Saturday  night  being 
"niggers'  night"  to  the  imitation  article. 
These  as  well  as  the  general  public  will  miss  the 
bright  little  company  of  comedians  which  has 
become  an  almost  indispensable  institution. 
However,  as  they  bid  us  "  Farewell,  but  not  for- 
ever," we  can  only  wish  them  bon  voyage  and  a 
speedy  return.  The  extent  and  duration  of  the 
tour  is  as  yet  undetermined,  depending  on  busi- 
ness, etc.  It  may  include  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake,  but  in  any  case  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  open  again  in  San  Francisco.before 
August.  Their  immediate  destination  is  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Mme.  Irschik's  personation  of  "Geier  Wally," 
at  the  Baldwin  Theater,  Sunday  night,  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
Magda  Irschik  has  been  pronounced  in  Germany 
the  first  of  living  actresses  in  this  great  role,  she 
having  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for 
studying  from  the  life  the  customs  and  habits  of 
the  mountaineers.  The  estate  of  her  husband, 
the  Baron  Perfall,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  region 
in  which  Mme.  von  Hillern  has  laid  the  scene  of 
her  play.  The  costumes  worn  by  Mme.  Irschik 
are  copied  from  the  Alpine  dress,  the  head-gear 
being  the  identical  one  presented  to  her  (after  a 
performance  at  the  Court  Theater  of  Munich)  by 
the  nurse  of  Prince  Leopold,  herself  a  daughter 
of  the  Alps.  This  great  performance  is  well 
worth  seeing  by  all,  the  great  tragic  power  of 
the  actress  rendering  it  intensely  interesting, 
even  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  German 
tongue. 

At  the  Tivoli,  Ernani,  with  Miss  Leighton, 
Knight  and  Eckert  in  the  principal  parts,  has 
been  presented  to  the  usual  large  audiences. 

The  wonderful  panorama  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  has  continued  through  the  week  to  at- 
tract large  and  admiring  crowds.  Several  times 
the  sale  of  tickets  has  been  necessarily  stopped, 
the  number  on  the  platform  being  as  great  as  it 
will  conveniently  accommodate.  The  morning 
is  a  good  time  for  those  who  would  avoid  the 
crush.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proprietors 
will  continue  to  reap  the  deserved  reward  of  so 
much  enterprise  and  outlay  as  has  been  required 
to  present  to  our  citizens  so  novel  and  fascinating 
an  entertainment.  The  politeness  and  obliging- 
ness of  the  various  attaches  adds  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  visitor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  entertainments  of 
the  week  was  the  lecture  by  a  Chinese  scholar 
(Guiy  Min),  on  the  subject,  "  What  Shall  We  Do 
with  the  Chinese?"  The  lecture  in  itself  was 
clear  and  logical,  though  opposed  to  the  feelings 


of  Californians  on  this  interesting  subject.  The 
speaker  in  voice  and  manner  displayed  the  cult- 
ure and  bearing  of  a  scholarly  gentleman.  Even 
though,  as  has  been  somewhat  gratuitously  sug- 
gested, the  lecture  had  l>een  written  for  Guiy 
Min,  and  committed  to  memory,  yet  his  delivery 
proved  conclusively  his  thorough  comprehension 
of  every  point,  whether  of  logic,  epigram,  humor, 
or  satire.  Altogether,  it  was  a  novel  and  inter- 
esting event,  particularly  to  a  Californian.  Had 
Guiy  Min  been  succeeded  on  the  platform  by  a 
picked  specimen  of  the  contemptuous  hoodlum, 
the  comparison  had  hardly  been  favorable  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Celt.  However,  agentleman 
is  a  gentleman  the  world  over,  and  from  Guiy 
Min's  description  of  the  ancient  a.id  honorable 
order  of  Highbinders,  I  conclude  that  a  compari- 
son with  them  would  be  more  just  to  our  own  con- 
fraternity of  Hoodlums. 

The  complimentary  testimonial  benefit  ten- 
dered to  that  excellent  actress  and  universal 
favorite,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  drew  out  an  immense  audience  to 
witness  one  of  the  most  attractive  peformances 
given  during  the  present  season.  All  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  great  combination  company 
volunteered  their  services,  and  the  result  was  a 
bill  of  almost  unexampled  excellence. 


NOTES. 

At  the  Tivoli  the  spectacular  opera  of  Sola- 
Helta  will  be  produced  next  week. 

At  the  German  Theater  Sunday  night,  Magda 
Irschik  and  company  in  Der  J'robess/eil. 

Louise  Lester,  the  little  Tivoli  priina-donna,  is 
receiving  many  favorable  notices  from  the  eastern 
press. 

Mr.  Hayman's  first  star  at  the  California  will 
be  Dion  Boucicault,  who  will  be  here  in  May, 
on  his  way  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Nick  Long,  the  Private  Secretary,  will 
accompany  Dan'l  Frohman  to  this  city  in  April, 
to  get  up  May  Blossom,  Impulse,  etc. 

Harry  Gates  and  Hattie  Moore  have  made  a 
sixtecn-weeks'  engagement  with  Ford's  Opera 
company,  to  begin  at  St.  Louis,  June  5th. 

The  French  Theater  company  will  give  an 
entertainment  on  Monday,  April  7th,  at  Sara- 
toga Hall,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Paul 
Juignet. 

At  the  Bush  Street  the  Adamless  Eden  com- 
pany will  appear  in  Mills's  Seminary.  The  com- 
pany numbersenough,  apparently,  to  fairly  repre- 
sent that  educational  bee-hive,  even  judging  by 
the  swarms  that  went  to  school  there  with 
Emma  Nevada. 

At  the  Standard  the  departed  Minstrels  will 
be  followed  by  Miss  Alma  Stuart  Stanley  and 
company,  in  Stanley  McKenna's  play,  Paintin' 
'£r  Red.  We  should  suppose  that  play  had  been 
overdone  by  amateurs;  but  it  must  be  lively. 

Signor  Cardinali's  approaching  marriage  has 
been  explained  on  the  ground  that,  finding  a 
voice  absolutely  necessary  in  his  profession,  he 
was  obliged  to  marry  one.  Now  it  remains  to 
give  a  satisfactory  excuse  from  the  party  of  the 
second  part. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  C.  B.  Bishop  and 
Twins.  One  of  the  said  twins  is  a  clerical  gen- 
tleman just  home  in  England  from  a  thirty-years' 
residence  in  India.  He  has  a  large  circle  of 
pious  friends,  in  whose  eyes  he  is  irretrievably 
though  vicariously  disgraced  by  the  conduct  of 
his  twin  brother.  The  latter,  who  exactly  re- 
sembles him,  is  head  waiter  at  a  hotel,  and  is  of 
decidedly  convivial  habits,  indulging  in  vaga- 
ries unbecoming  a  reverend  gentleman.  In  the 
hands  of  this  favorite  comedian  and  his  com- 
pany, one  of  the  very  funniest  of  plays  is  said  to 
be  the  result  of  the  manifold  misunderstandings 
and  complications  arising  from  the  close  per- 
sonal resemblance  of  the  otherwise  widely  dis- 
similar "  twins." 

'The  war  declared  by  Colonel  Mapleson  on  the 
ticket  spec  ulators  does  not  inspire  in  a  doubt- 
ing and  suspicious  public  that  blind,  unquestion- 
ing confidence  that  is  perhaps  due  to  its  sin- 
cerity. But  there  is  no  question  that  Mr. 
August  in  Daly  is  in  earnest  in  his  raid  on  the 
grasping  crew.  His  present  plan  is  to  refuse 
tickets  at  the  door  that  have  been  purchased 
from  the  speculators.  He  is  acting  wholly  for 
the  protection  of  buyers;  but  the  public,  like 
republics,  is  ungrateful,  and  there  is  more 
grumbling  than  was  ever  elicited  by  the 
scalpers.  Mr.  Stetson  is  engaged  in  the  same 
holy  crusade,  but  his  tactics  consist  in  fighting 
fire  with  fire.  He  stations  a  man  at  thecntrance, 
to  .announce  to  all  and  several  that  he  has  re- 
served seats  for  sale  at  twenty-five  tents  above 
regular  cost.  This  underselling  the  speculators 
will, he  thinks,  rendertheir  business  too  unprofit- 
able to  be  long  followed. 

Mme.  Ristori,  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
tragedy,  will  be,  no  doubt,  the  great  dramatic 
and  fashionable  event  of  the  season.  She  will 
make  her  debut  in  English  at  the  California 
Theater  on  the  13th  instant,  in  her  grand  imper- 
sonation of  "  Elizabeth,"  Queen  of  England, 
supported  by  an  excellent  company  selected  from 
the  members  of  John  McCullough's  late  com- 
pany, and  her  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen 
come  from  the  London  theaters.  Mme.  Ristori, 
with  wonderful  patience  and  industry,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  the  English-  language  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  her  to  give  her  matchless  rep- 
resentations in  goodf)English.  Her  repertory 
will    be  Elizabeth,   Marie  Antoinette,  Mary 


Stuart,  Macbeth,  Medea,  and  I.uerezia  Borgia. 
So  great  is  she  in  all  these  r61es  that  no  one 
should  fail  to  see  her  in  every  one  of  them. 
Mme.  Ristori  first  came  to  this  country  in  1S60, 
anil  gave  one  hundred  and  seventy  performance*. 
Her  tour  around  the  country  was  a  triumphant 
success.  The  receipts  amounted  to  $450,000, 
and  her  share  of  net  profit  was  $280,000,  the 
largest  sum  ever  paid  to  any  actress  in  one  sea- 
son. She  came  under  engagement  to  the  re- 
nowned impresario  Herr  J.Grau,  and  under  the 
management  of  D.  de  Vivo,  who  is  now  her 
local  manager  here.  Her  costumes  are  historic- 
ally correct,  were  made  in  Paris,  and  are  without 
doubt  the  most  beautiful  ever  seen  here. 

The  'Thomas  concerts  arc  announced  to  com- 
mence here  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  will  be  seven 
in  number,  including  two  matinees.  'The  soloists 
will  be  the  Frau  Amalia  Fricdrich-Malerna, 
Mine.  Fursch-Madi,  and  the  FrBulein  Emma 
Juch,  as  soprani,  Miss  Hattie  J .  Clapper  as  con- 
tralto, William  J.  Winch  as  tenor,  and  Max 
Heinrich  as  basso.  The  concerts  will  be  given 
in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  but  profiling  by  the 
experience  of  the  former  season,  the  interior  ar- 
rangements will  be  somewhat  different.  In  the 
first  place,  the  stage  will  be  brought  forward 
ninety  feet  nearer  to  the  Larkin  street  end  of  the 
building,  and  secondly,  the  stage  itself  will  be 
shallowed,  the  net  result  being  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  of  length  against  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  the  last  time.  Around  the 
building  three  tiers  of  boxes  will  be  built,  rising 
from  the  main  floor,  while  at  the  eastern  end 
these  will  be  supplemented  by  an  amphitheater 
of  graded  seats  rising  to  the  balcony,  above 
which  will  be  a  second  amphitheater  of  fifteen 
rows  of  seats.  The  greatest  change  of  all  will 
be  in  the  side  balconies,  which  will  be  furnished 
with  six  rows  of  elevated  seats.  'These,  and  the 
boxes  around  the  main  floor,  will  be  entered  from 
behind,  and  all  the  seating  accommodations 
(ground  floor,  boxes  and  balcony)  will  be  in- 
closed with  close-fitting  partitions,  so  making 
a  hall  within  a  hall.  With  this,  and  matted 
vestibules  and  an  immense  sounding-board  over 
the  stage,  it  is  believed  the  acoustic  properties 
of  the  Pavilion  will  be  as  near  perfect  as  they 
can  be  made.  Seymour  Locke  is  here  as  ad- 
vance agent,  and  reports  that  he  is  meeting 
with  abundant  encouragement.  Dorothy. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lks^fi:  and  Manac.fk 

Kvery  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

Robert  Buchanan's  C1lrln.1l.1l  M.  I. ..Ilium, 

STORM  BEATEN 

GREAT  DOUBLE  CAST. 
MONDAY,  April  6th,  and  every  evening  in  the  week, 

MR.  C.  B.  BISHOP,  IN  TWINS 

The  Funniest  of  Comedies. 


ART  NEEDLEWORK. 


The  ladies  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of 
California  desire  to  announce  that,  having  se- 
cured the  services  of  Miss  Smith  for  another 
year,  instruction  in  art  needlework  will  be  con- 
tinued at  their  rooms,  No.  300  Stockton  street, 
corner  of  Post.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  Royal 
Art  School  at  Kensington,  Miss  Smith's  work 
excels  any  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and 
the  number  of  ladies  who  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  her  services  can  testify  as  to  her 
capable  and  agreeable  manner  of  imparting  in- 
struction. 'The  charge  is  one  dollar  for  a  lesson 
of  one  hour.  Classes  will  be  charged  five  dol- 
lars for  six  lessons  of  two  hours  each.  For 
further  information  ladies  are  requested  to  call 
at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  where  Miss  Smith 
may  be  conferred  with. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessrk  and  Manager. 

JAY  RIAL  ;  Acting  Manager. 

THE  GAIETY  BURLESQUE  COMPANY 

In  Offenbach's  Musical  Masterpiece, 

T-H  B  ALSAT I A  N  S 

To  be  followed  by 
THE   ADAMLESS  EDKN. 

MAI  I  N  EES  WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

K.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

EVERY  EVENINC  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEE. 

Stanley  McMcnna't  Musical  Comedy, 

PAINTIN  ER  RED 

In  which  Amusing  Novelty 

MISS  ALMA  STUART  STANLY 

And  her  Entire  Company  wi'l  appear. 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

EpDV  SfHKKT,   NKAR  MARKET. 

KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

THIS  EVENING, 

And  Every  Evening  until  further  notice, 

Balfe's  Charming  English  Opera, 

SATANELLA, 

With  sprcial  attention  to  thr  Spectacle,  and  introducing 

the  Entire  Company. 
AdmlMlon  ".ti  cm.       Hcwrvi-d  Sent*  .H»  rt«. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION  SKATINC  ACADEMY. 

Opening,  Monday,  September  McL  Promenade  mu- 
sic Evenings  and  Saturday  Afternoons. 

OPEN  EVERY  DAY  AND  EVENING,  Sundays 
and  Tuesday  Nights  excepted. 

ADMISSION,  9H  Cents.  Competent  instructors 
always  in  attendance,  under  the  management  of  the  San 
Francisco  Skating  Association. 

J.  L.  WALTON,  Manager. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  LORD  TENNYSON'S  IDYL 


LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE 


NOW    ON     VI  I*; W 


ART  ROOMS  OF  SNOW  &  CO., 

N<>.  12  PohI  Streel 

(M^onic  Temple), 

THBWlaj  March  -!4.  1885. 

Hours  of  Exhibi* ion— From  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and 
from  7  to  io  in  the  evening* 

Admlwlon  25  Cental. 

Take  your  opera-g'asses.  The  picture  will  be  lighted 
day  and  evening  \>\  the  Siemens  generative  gas-burner. 


X  II  TO 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

BY  THE  MIKNtll  ARTISTS* 

Joseph  Hi  i  i r« mi  hihi  Laden  Swgent*, 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING, 

SOUTHWEST  COR.  EDDY  AND  MASON  STS. 
WILL  OPEN 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  88111, 
Acd  remain  open  daily  thereafter  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

ADMISSION'    TiO  CENTS. 
C  hildren  as  cents. 


ICHI  BAN. 


E 


I  20,  22  AND  24  l.tAKY.J 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN"    THK    WORLD  ! 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  mill  Genius 


JAPANESE. 


Call  Oftkn, 
S  iav  I..  ■  .... 


Ask  Qikstions, 
Don't  Fukchasb. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS 

ty  Of  UN  Evrnings  "CS 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMEN  AS  COMPANIONS. 


John  Stuart  Mill  regarded  the  institution  of  marriage  in 
its  highest  aim  and  aspect  as  "a  union  of  two  persons  of 
cultivated  faculties,  identical  in  opinion  and  purposes, 
between  whom  there  exists  that  best  kind  of  equality, 
similarity  of  powers,  with  reciprocal  superiority  in  them, 
so  that  one  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  looking  up  to  the 
other,  and  can  have  alternately  the  pleasure  of  leading 
and  being  led  in  the  path  of  development."  Other  men 
of  genius  have  thought  differently  on  this  subject.  It  is 
an  oft -quoted  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  "  a  man  in  gen- 
eral is  better  pleased  when  he  has  a  good  dinner  on  the 
table  than  when  his  wife  talks  Greek."  Racine  had  an 
illiterate  wife,  and  was  accustomed  boastfully  to  declare 
that  she  never  read  any  of  his  tragedies.  Dufresny  mar- 
ried his  washerwoman.  Goethe's  wife  was  a  woman  of 
mediocre  capacity.  Heine  said  of  the  woman  he  loved, 
"  She  has  never  read  a  line  of  my  writings,  and  does  not 
even  know  what  a  poet  is."  Therese  Lavasseur,  the  last 
flame  of  Rousseau,  could  not  tell  the  time  of  day.  Ri- 
varol,  a  graceful  French  poet,  who  was  scarcely  sensible 
of  the  superior  charms  of  intellectual  women,  left  the 
following  apostrophe  to  one  of  his  loves  : 
Oh,  thou  Manet le I    Oh,  thou!  to  whom  all  books  are  sealed, 

Who  never  yet  hast  read  two  words  in  one  of  mine, 
To  whom  e'en  prose  and  verse  have  never  been  revealed; 

Who  knowest  not  if  ink  and  paper  do  combine 
The  causes  both  of  good  and  ill — 

It  other  poppies  blow  and  other  laurels  twine, 
Than  those  with  care  the  gardeners  till ; 

Who  knowest  not  a  quill  when  parted  from  its  goose, 
Who  often  tended  me,  some  knotty  point  to  loose. 
Your  scissors,  or  some  scraps  of  thread  with  dexterous  skill, 
My  odds  and  ends  of  chat  to  patch  together— 
Ah !  keep  for  me,  I  pray,  this  ignorance  forever — 
These  nothings  that  your  head  doth  till. 
If  aught  should  make  you  grow  more  wise, 
To  you  small  gain  from  it  would  rise, 
While  all  my  happiness  you'd  kill ! 

Have  ever  taste  for  me  such  as  in  fruit  we  prize, 
And  spirit  we  from  rose  distill. 

Philosophy  in  a  bag-wig,  haranguing  on  protoplasm 
and  cytoblastema,  turns  with  relief  from  the  eternal  prose 
of  science  to  the  sentiment  and  music  of  these  lines.  Its 
bete  noir  is  a  blue  stocking.  What  it  prizes  most  in  women 
is  "  the  affections,  not  the  intellect."  Byron's  fatal  rhyme 
of  "  intellectual  and  "  hen-pecked-you-all "  is  a  caustic 
comment  on  Mill's  higher  conditions  of  married  life,  and 
could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise,  would 
prove  a  caution  to  the  learned  and  great.  As  Thackeray 
says,  it  is  often  the  pretty  face  that  bewitches  us,  after  all. 

"  What  though  a  woman  has  the  wisdom  and  chastity 
of  Minerva,  if  her  features  are  plain!  What  folly  will 
not  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  make  pardonable?  What  dull- 
ness will  not  red  lips  and  sweet  accents  render  pleasant? 
Who  on  earth,  after  the  daily  experience  we  have,  can 
question  the  probability  of  a  gentleman  marrying  any- 
body? How  many  of  the  wise  and  learned  have  married 
their  cooks?  Did  not  Lord  Eldon,  himself  the  most  pru- 
dent of  men,  make  a  runaway  match?  Were  not  Achilles 
and  Ajax  both  in  love  with  their  servant-maids?  If 
people  only  made  prudent  marriages,  what  a  stop  to  pop- 
ulation there  would  be!"  Thus  it  is  often  felt  that  a 
woman's  function  is  to  amuse,  rather  than  to  read  dull 
books  and  write  sermons,  like  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  or  talk 
on  the  pedantic  sciences.  A  warm  heart  is  a  greater 
prize  than  an  impassive  intellect,  and  there  is  more 
poetry  in  a  beautiful  face  than  in  volumes  of  print.  The 
coquettish  Manette  who  bewitched  Rivarol,  and  the 
fiancee  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  fair  Gabrielle  D'Estrees, 
were  as  captivating  as  De  Stael,  Montague,  Gaskell  and 
Siddons,  with  all  their  learning.  Men  are  entranced  by 
the  sight  of  a  beautiful  face.  Seven  hundred  people  sat 
up  all  night  to  see  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  get  in  her 
carriage  at  Yorktown,  but  vvould  one  in  a  thousand  lose 
a  wink  of  sleep  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  learned  wife  of  the 
pundit  Yajnavalka,  who  discussed  with  the  Indian  in 
Sanscrit  on  the  vexed  problems  of  life?  Biron,  in  his 
homage  to  women,  did  not  look  beyond  the  eyes  to  dis- 
cover the  seats  of  learning,  and  the  torch  that  lights  the 
world : 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
They  sparkle  forth  the  right  Promethean  fire; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 
That  show,  contain  and  nourish  all  the  world. 

But  that  men  of  learning  have  sought  the  companion- 
ship of  intellectual  women,  and  felt  the  force  and  virtue 
of  Mill's  pregnant  comment  on  the  marital  relations,  is  a 
truth,  from  which  many  practical  lessons  might  be  educed. 
Mill  himself,  and  Lewes  and  Browning  are  conspicuous 
examples  which  instantly  occur.  "For  my  part,"  writes 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  "  I  vvould  not  lead  a  woman  to  the  altar 
and  into  my  home  who  could  not,  at  the  very  least,  under 
my  firm,  complete  a  period  in  my  work  which  death,  with 
his  hour-glass,  might  have  caused  me  to  stumble  over;  or 
whom  it  would  not  inexpressibly  delight  to  hear  me  read 
the  learned  reviews  of  Gottingen,  or  the  universal  German 
library,  when  they  sounded  my  praise,  though  it  might  be 
in  some  degree  exaggerated."  And  Emerson  said  :  "  It 
is  not  beauty  that  inspires  the  deepest  passion.  Beauty 
without  grace  is  the  hook  without  the  bait.  The  secret  of 
ugliness  consists  not  in  irregularity,  but  in  being  uninter- 
esting." When  wit  is  allied  to  virtue  and  beauty  the  soul 
looks  out  at  the  eyes.  Louis  XIV  paid  such  deference 
to  the  wise  judgment  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  that  he 
often  complimented  her  by  saying  that,  like  the  Pope  and 
crowned  heads,  she  merited  a  singular  title.  Mme.  de 
Houlieres,  who  was  ardently  admired  and  sought  after  by 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  a  witty  and  accomplished  wom- 
an of  extraordinary  personal  attractions,  a  fine  linguist 
and  close  student  of  the  philosophical  treatises  of  Des- 
cartes and  Gassendi.'  Anne,  the  wife  of  Andre  Dacier, 
wrote  learned  commentaries  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  translated  Homer  and  the  plays  of  Plautus,  Ter- 
ence and  Aristophanes.  It  is  related  that  when  handed 
an  album  by  a  German  admirer,  with  a  request  for  her 
autograph,  she  wrote  her  name  in  the  book,  and  under- 
neath a  line  from  Sophocles — "  Silence  is  the  ornament 
of  women,"  which  Balzac  paraphrases  in  saying  that 


"  The  first  condition  of  erudition  in  a  woman  is  to  keep  it 
carefully  concealed."  Whether  it  is  De  Quincey  studying 
Greek  with  the  fascinating  Madame  Carbery,  or  Dorat 
reciprocating  the  follies  of  the  hour  with  the  naive  and 
jolie  Fannier ;  1  )r.  Johnson  polishing  his  wit  on  the  acu- 
men of  Mrs.  Thrall  and  Fanny  Bumey,  or  Mannontel 
held  in  chains  by  the  piquant  Mile.  Poisson— who  knew 
nothing  of  books;  was  ignorant  of  every  language  but  her 
own;  but  could  design  with  the  facility  of  an  artist; 
could  take  part  with  Clairon  in  a  little  comedy  or  dance 
in  a  ballet,  when  the  ballet  was  a  vehicle  for  the  display 
of  pantomimic  grace;  sing  exquisitely ;  ride  horseback  a 
merrei/le;  was  apt  at  repartee;  extremely  handsome;  a 
charming  dresser;  a  master  of  the  coquetries;  and  on  the 
sunny  side  of  seventeen — we  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  sovereignty  of  clever  women  in  every  sphere. 

Swift,  in  his  day,  deplored  the  degeneracy  of  the  sex. 
He  spoke  deprecatingly  of  its  penchant  for  foolish  cus- 
toms and  fashionable  vices,  and  affected  to  believe  that  it 
was  then  no  longer  possible  for  a  man  of  culture  to  find  a 
companion  after  his  own  heart.  But  Swift  was  blind. 
The  unsparing  cynic  was  surrounded  with  charming  wom- 
en who  would  have  graced  a  ducal  palace  or  the  halls  of 
Apollo.  Every  age  and  generation  is  prolific  of  the 
queens  of  society.  Women,  forsooth,  play  an  important 
role,  not  in  stroking  the  vanity,  but  in  awakening  the  tal- 
ents and  shaping  the  destinies  of  mankind.  What  a  vast 
power  is  exerted  over  the  mode  of  thinking  of  a  being 
like  Alfieri,  who  takes  to  writing  verse  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-six! In  after  years  he  attributed  his  entire  success  as  a 
poet  to  the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  source  of  his  inspi- 
ration. It  was  the  spirit  of  Beatrice  that  came  to  Dante 
in  his  tribulation  like  an  afflatus  from  the  gods,  to  breathe 
through  all  his  verse.  Petrarch's  genius  was  fostered  by 
the  subtle  power  and  fascination  of  Laura ;  and  Michael 
Angelo  was  made  a  poet  at  an  age  when  most  poets  cease 
to  write,  through  the  mysterious  influence  of  •Yittoria  Co- 
lonna. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write 

Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  love's  sighs. 

But  why  should  a  man  seeking  a  wife  tear  his  hair  if  he 
may  not  secure  the  first  object  of  his  choice?  Why 
search  the  world  over  to  realize  an  ideal,  as  the  hero  of 
Jules  Sandeau's  romance  wandered  about  in  search  of  a 
half-forgotten  melody.  Why  not  select  a  woman  for  judg- 
ment, courage,  sympathy,  tact  and  plain  serviceable 
qualities  of  mind?  The  language  of  the  heart  is  more 
eloquent  than  the  wit  in  the  head,  and  it  is  a  gratifying 
relief  to  turn  from  the  cold,  factitious  conversation  of 
people  who  talk  with  "an  eye  suspicious  towards  poster- 
ity," to  the  real  and  unaffected  utterances  of  a  warm  and 
sympathetic  heart.  But  this  is  not  the  point,  for  an  honest 
man  does  not  think  of  "  selecting  "  a  wife  until  he  falls  in 
love.  Falling  in  love,  thought  Southey,  is  like  falling 
down  stairs.  Matrimony  is  not  always  a  silver  stair-case. 
And  a  woman  is  of  more  concern  than  a  musical  instru- 
ment to  respond  to  the  moods  and  humors  of  her  master. 
She  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  household.  Here  her 
tender  sympathies  and  womanly  instincts  come  into  play; 
here  she  commands  homage,  respect  and  devotion,  and 
feels  to  the  fullest  extent  her  power  and  influence. 
Rousseau  conceived  the  good  to  be  the  beautiful  put  in 
action,  and  ascribed  to  both  a  common  source  in  a  well- 
ordered  nature. — Harold  Van  Sanivoord,  in  Current. 


THE  KISIIEK. 


The  waters  purled,  the  waters  swelled: 

A  fisher  sat  near  by, 
And  earnestly  his  line  beheld 

With  tranquil  heart  and  eye; 
And  while  he  sits  and  watches  there 

He  sees  the  waves  divide. 
And  lo!  a  maid  with  glistening  hair 

Springs  from  the  troubled  tide. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him : 

"  Why  lur'st  thou  from  below, 
In  cruel  mood,  my  tender  brood, 

To  die  in  day's  fierce  glow? 
Ah!  didst  thou  know  how  sweetly  there 

The  little  fishes  dwell, 
Thou  wouldst  come  down  their  lot  to  share, 

And  be  forever  well. 

"  Bathes  not  the  smiling  sun  at  night — 

The  moon,  too— in  the  waves? 
Comes  he  not  forth  more  fresh  and  bright 

From  the  ocean's  cooling  caves? 
Canst  thou  unmoved  that  deep  world  see. 

That  heaven  of  tranquil  blue, 
Where  thine  own  face  is  beckoning  thee 

Down  to  eternal  dew?  " 

The  waters  purled,  the  waters  swelled; 

They  kissed  his  naked  feet. 
His  heart  a  nameless  transport  held, 

As  if  his  love  did  greet. 
She  spake  to  him,  she  sang  to  him; 

Then  all  with  him  was  o'er: 
Half  drew  she  him,  half  sank  he  in — 

He  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
From  the  German  of  Goethe;  by  Charles  T.  Brooks. 


TO  THE  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBE. 


Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on  ! 
Through  pathless  realms  of  space 
Roll  on ! 

What  though  I'm  in  a  sorry  case? 
What  though  I  cannot  meet  my  bills? 
What  though  I  sutler  toothache's  ills? 
What  though  I  swallow  countless  pills? 
Never  you  mind ! 
Roll  on ! 

Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on! 
Through  seas  of  inky  air 
Roll  on ! 

It's  true  I've  got  no  shirts  to  wear; 
It's  true  my  butcher's  bill  is  due: 
It's  true  my  prospects  all  look  blue — 
But  don't  let  that  unsettle  you. 
Never  you  mind ! 

Ro'll  on !    It  rolls  on.    W.  S.  Gilbert. 


PERSONAL. 


In  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  the  late  Mr.  John  Stu- 
art Mill  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  convinced  that  family 
life  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  perfect  civil  and  political 
equality  of  the  sexes." 

"  He  who  will  make  a  pun  will  pick  a  pocket."  This 
expression  has  always  been  attributed  to  Dr.  John- 
son. In  "  An  Epistle  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,"  by  B.  Vic- 
tor, London,  1722,  it  is  imputed  to  Dennis. 

The  ex-King  of  Portugal  is  suffering  from  the  same  dis- 
ease that  affects  General  Grant,  with  this  difference,  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  trouble  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  while  in  the  former  it  is  on  the  left 

side. 

General  Lew  Wallace  feels  much  hurt  at  some  animad- 
versions on  his  military  career  made  by  General  Grant  in 
a  recent  magazine  article,  and  will  soon  make  an  exhaust- 
ive reply  to  them  by  giving  his  own  version  of  the  battle 
of  Shiloh. 

A  New  York  lady  who  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing much  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  socially,  says  that  the  famous" 
critic  blushes  scarlet  when  contradicted  in  conversation, 
and  immediately  leaves  the  room,  but  so  long  as  his  views 
are  not  opposed,  he  is  a  most  delightful  and  tireless  talker. 

Mr.  Beecher  has  received  a  letter  from  a  troubled  wom- 
an who  had  just  joined  a  church,  but  who  felt  that  she 
was  not  good  enough  to  have  done  so.  He  replies  to  her 
that  the  church  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  Christianity, 
and  that  any  person  with  a  true  Christian  spirit  can  be  a 
Christian  without  going  near  a  church. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Vilas  had  taken  the  oath  of  office 
as  Postmaster  General,  he  turned  toward  Mrs.  Vilas  and 
kissed  her.  President  Cleveland  took  his  oath  of  office 
on  the  well-worn  Bible  which  his  mother  gave  him  when 
he  was  leaving  home.  These  two  acts  have  done  some- 
thing at  the  start  for  the  new  administration. 

In  a  chapter  on  priests  and  women,  Mr.  Hamerton 
observes :  "  Without  leisure  it  is  difficult  to  have  such 
quiet  and  pleasant  manners  as  the  clergy  generally  have. 
Very  busy  men  generally  seem  preoccupied  with  some 
idea  of  their  own  which  is  not  what  you  are  talking  about ; 
but  a  leisurely  man  will  give  hospitality  to  your  thought." 

The  story  is  told  of  Lord  Garmoyle  that  he  recently 
registered  at  a  hotel  in  a  western  city,  and  asked  to  be 
assigned  the  best  room  in  the  house.  "And  have  a  fire 
built  at  once,"  he  added.  "All  right,"  responded  the 
clerk,  studying  a  pimple  on  his  chin  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  hand-mirror,  "  and — er — you  will  want  some  sample 
tables,  I  suppose?" 

An  autograph  letter  from  Adam  Smith,  written  in  1772, 
has  been  published,  in  which  the  great  political  econo- 
mist says:  "I  think  myself  very  much  honored  and 
obliged  to  you  for  having  mentioned  me  to  the  East 
Indian  directors  as  a  person  who  would  be  of  use  to  them. 
You  have  acted  in  your  old  way  of  doing  your  friends  a 
good  office  behind  their  backs,  pretty  much  as  other  peo- 
ple do  them  a  bad  one." 

Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh,  expresses  the  opinion  . 
that  the  newspaper  interview  is  a  sensible  institution;  but 
he  complains  that  in  reports  of  his  public  addresses  the 
"lively  passages "  appear  to  the  exclusion  of  his  calm 
judgments  on  matters  of  deep  import.  Nevertheless,  he 
thinks  that  "  there  is  far  too  much  of  everything  now-a- 
days:  far  too  much  eating,  far  too  much  drinking,  far 
too  much  preaching,  far  too  much  writing,  far  too  much 
speaking. 

Congressman  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Massachusetts,  is  a 
Republican  mugwump  of  the  strictest  order.  He  is  in 
favor  of  civil  service  reform,  and  of  every  kind  of  reform 
in  politics.  He  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  men  in  pub- 
lic life,  knows  all  about  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and 
nothing  about  ring  politics  or  business.  He  is  a  member 
of  half  a  dozen  scientific  associations  and  prides  himself 
on  being  one  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scientists  at 
London.  He  is  very  wealthy,  having  inherited  one  for- 
tune and  married  another. 

Miss  Catherine  Cornell  died  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of 
her  age  at  her  residence,  No.  58  Pierrepont  street,  Brook- 
lyn, recently.  She  was  the  eldest  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, only  two  of  whom  survive  her.  These  are  Isaac 
R.  Cornell,  of  New  York,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  and 
Peter  C.  Cornell,  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  over  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  Fifty  years  ago  Miss  Cornell  purchased  her 
Pierrepont  street  residence,  and  was  never  absent  from  it 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours.  Nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  family  have  been  long-lived. 

Herr  Sonnenthal.the  most  celebrated  of  German  actors  > 
who  is  now  playing  an  engagement  in  New  York,  tells  a 
reporter  the  following  story:  "For  twelve  years  past  I 
have  been  followed  almost  daily  by  a  woman.  I  have 
never  spoken  one  syllable  to  her,  nor  she  to  me.  Never 
has  the  slightest  communication  of  any  kind  passed  be- 
tween us.  For  twelve  years  I  have  seen  her  almost  nightly 
at  the  theater;  I  have  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  her 
at  a  window  or  on  the  balcony  of  some  house  in  some 
street  in  which  I  might  be  living ;  I  have  met  her  in  ob- 
scure villages  when  on  some  tour  of  rest.  Whenever  I 
fail  to  see  her,  some  piece  of  ill  luck  always  seems  to  be- 
fall me.  At  first  her  continual  reappearances  somewhat 
worried  me.  I  tried  to  communicate  with  her,  but  always 
failed.  Finally  I  grew  to  regard  her  as  my  lucky  star.  I 
have  built  up  an  ideal  in  my  mind  concerning  her.  Not 
for  the  world  vvould  I  speak  to  her,  lest  that  ideal  should 
be  destroyed.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  saw  my 
Glucksengel  on  "board  the  ship  when  we  were  a  few  days 
out.  When  I  open  to-morrow  night  at  the  Thalia,  I  know 
I  shall  see  her  there.  If  on  the  night  I  am  to  play  '  Ham- 
let '  my  eyes  fall  on  her,  I  know  I  shall  carry  all  before 
me."  The  good  angel  was  present  when  he  opened,  and 
he  did  carry  all  before  him. 


EHE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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FIDDLUN. 


"  Wouldn't  give  one  a  themmair  ole  hoe-down 
fiddlers  fur  the  whole  dad  burned  band,  or 
ockesstry,  or  whatever  you  call  ut."— J.  H. 
Bagsley. 

Ben  to  thoppery,  un  say,  I  iucks! 
Themmair  fellers  caint  fiddle  fur  shucks. 
Ole  Pole  Beaseley'd  learn  um  a  trick! 
Thess  about  forty  yur  ago, 
A  say,  Pole  drawed  the  nastiest  bow 
Of  airry  a  fiddler  on  Otter  Crick! 
I  reeklelect  at  Ole  Bill  Bly 
Claimed  at  Pole  hilt  his  fiddle  too  high. 
Un  Pole — hay!  hay! 
Yusen  to  say 
At  Ole  Bill  coudn  t  play  airry  way. 
Bill,  he  heern  ut,  un  yusen  to  git 
So  dad  burned  mad  at  he  thess  would  a  fit. 


Thess 


git  Pole  un  Little  Bill  Bly- 
Un,  by  the  by. 


Thar  was  a  leller  at  was  middlin  spry! 
I  heern  men  at  orter  a  knowed, 
Say  Bill'd  thess  hump 
HissefT  un  jump 
A  kivered  waggon,  thess  in  the  big  road! 
Them  ballerd  ge-yurls  ud  hev  no  chaince 
Ef  Little  Bill  Bly  was  he-yur  to  daince. 
Some  feller  kep 
Count  of  his  step — 
I  disrememmer — thess  lemmy  see! 
Thenk  they  was  thess  about  sebenty-thee ! 
In  Terry  Hut,  they  waunt  a  theng 
Could  tech  him  a  cuttin  the  pigeon-weng! 

Us  boys — Bill,  un  Mart  un  me — 
Stay  tell  we  lied  to  be  druv  away, 
Watch'n  of  Ole  Pole  Beaseley  play 
Un  Little  Bill  daince  of  a  rainy  day, 
At  Ole  Gawn  Walker's  grocery  ! 
Called  him  Gawn,  but  his  name  were  Lum. 
Heern  at  he  taken  his  nick-name  thrum 
By-word  a  his/n — "  I  thess  be  gawn  !  " 
No  deffernce  what  was  going  on. 
Big  loe  Eye-vurs  ud  up  un  treat; 

"Give  urse  Matchez-Under-the-Hill !  " 
Un  he  say  to  Bill : 
"  Show  urse  how  you  kin  hannel  yur  feet ! ' 
Bill  thess  taken  a  circlum  walk 
Un  Pole  thess  make  thet  fiddle  plum  talk! 
Airry  aways, 
As  the  feller  says — 
Airry  a  boy  ud  a  giv  his  soul 
To  daince  like  Bill,  ur  fiddle  like  Pole! 

H.  IV .  Taylor,  in  Current. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


It  is  the  polo  club  that  is  always  on  a  goaled 
basis. 


Mary  Anderson,  it  is  said,  does  not  like  to  be 
stared  at  in  church.  Mary  wants  everyone  who 
looks  at  her  to  pay  two  dollars. 


With  Daniel  Manning,  Daniel  Lamont,  and 
Daniel  Lockwood  his  closest  friends,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  a  sort  of  lion  in  a  Daniel's  den. 


The  success  of  Dr.  Damrosch's  German  troupe 
is  so  great  that  Colonel  Mapleson  intends  to 
soon  announce  Herr  Majesty's  opera. —  Current. 


Fifty-one  thousand  applicants  for  post-offices 
still  wait  in  patience.  While  the  lamp  holds 
out  to  burn,  the  Vilas  sinner  may  return. — Cur- 
rent. 


Phil  Armour,  the  pork  king,  justly  claims  a 
position  among  the  country's  celebrated  lit- 
erati, as  the  world  is  supplied  with  the  products 
of  his  pen. 

One  of  Many.  I  see,  my  dear,  that  the  foreign 
mission  I  am  after  has  not  been  given  out  yet. 

My  Dear.  Well,  the  soup  will  all  be  given 
out  if  you  don't  get  around  to  the  society's  rooms 
pretty  quick.  Here  is  the  pail  and  ticket.  Now 
hurry  .—Philadelphia  Call. 


Come  into  the  pantry,  rat, 

For  the  bold,  bad  cat  has  flown ! 
Come  in  the  pantry,  rat, 

And  partake  of  the  nude  soup  bone, 
And  the  hash  and  the  pie  and  the  cake  and 
cheese, 

That  joy  to  the  stomach  bring; 
But,  oh!  beware  how  you  fasten  your  tooth 
In  the  chicken  of  the  spring.  Hatchet. 


500,000  Democrats .  Wife,  did  any  letters  come 
for  me  to-day? 

Wife.  Wny,  no.  You  are  not  expecting  any, 
are  you? 

500,000  Democrats.    Oh!  no,  no;  nothing  at 
all.    I  was  just  wondering;  that's  all. 
Wife.    Wondering  what? 

500,000  Democrats.  Who  is  going  to  get  the 
post-office.— Philadelphia  Call. 


Doctor.  Yes,  sir,  you  have  symptoms  of 
Bright's  disease. 

Patient.   Great  Caesar!    What  shall  I  do? 

Doctor.    Stop  drinking  whisky. 

Patient.  But  I  never  drank  a  drop  of  the 
stuff;  never  touch  anything  but  water. 

Doctor.  Well,  perhaps  you'd  better  stop  water 
and  try  whisky. — Philadelphia  Call. 


I  am  a  jolly  old  chestnut, 

Who  began  my  career  of  fun 
When  the  ooy  preacher  began  to  preach 

In  the  year  one  hundred  and  one. 
And  I  have  a  sister  older  than  I, 

But  as  hearty  and  hale  as  can  be, 
Who  wore  short  dresses  and  flirted  with  the 
spring-poet  joke  when  Susan  B.  Anthony 
was  a  coy  young  thing, 

In  the  year  17,  B.  C.  Hatchet. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STKAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  anil  Rrannan  street-*, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  ni.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  ud  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1884.      From  San  Fi.ini-isi-o. 

SAN  PABI.O  THURSDAY,  DEC.  18th 

188s. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY.  APRIL  n,th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  2S1I1 

ARAUIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  stru.t  (Union  Brock). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LEI.AN  1)  STANFORD.  President. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  16th 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

337  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office  327  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrern 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  Presidert 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -   -A..    T>.  182a. 

t'apital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL   AGENTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Fkancuco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  4  apltal  $3,000,000  In  U'olil 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Bkanurr,  Vice-President; 
Jambs  G.  Faik,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier ; 

Gho.  Gran  t,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6?  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 

LEMP'S  ST._LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NOKMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  KumIi  Ntreel,  Sail  1'ranelneo. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  hulk  and  bottll  always  on  hand- 
Orders  from  dealers  promjji.lv  attended  to. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  <t  (O, 

IT.  111!  1»5  »nd  317  Market  street,         San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

500K   AND  JOB  PKINTKK 
oik  «  iii)  Street, 

(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  itreeti) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  s.  f*.  Cor.  (  ommerclal, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improve  menu  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamp*. 


TIME  SCHEDULE,  SI  *»A  V.  NOT.  ^3, 1884. 


Trains  l«*a%«>  ami  are  tine  to  nrrlvo  at  San 
I  ram  is<  <>  a*  fbllOWSl 


l.RAVK 
FOK 


DESTINA  I  ION. 


7. jo  a.  m. 

j..oo  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  tn 
•4.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.m. 

7.00  p.  m 

8.00  a.  m 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m 

3.30  p.  m, 

8.00  a.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 
t8.oo  a.  m 
'9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  nv 

7.30  a.  m, 

3-30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  ni. 

3.00  p.  m, 
•5.00  p.  m, 

3.00  p.  m 

7.00  p.  m 

7 

7.30 

8.00  a.  in 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

8. on  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  ni. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  ni. 


.  Benicia 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa. 
Colfax  ! 


.Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. 
I  Dcming,  El  Paso  1  Express. . . 

land  Ea>t  {  Emigrant  . 

.Gait  and  lone  via  Livermorc  . 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Los  Angeles  and  South  

.  Livermorc  and  Plcasanton  

.  Martinez  


a  k  h  1  v  I 

t  KOM 


Marvsville  and  Chico  

f  Moiave  and  East  I  Expresi.  ■  . 
I  M      "    I  Emigrant 

Niles  and  Wayward*  


J  Ogden  and  East  I  Exprcu. . . . 
t     "       n      "    J  Emigrant  . . 
30  a.  m.    1  Red  Bluff     I  via  Marysville. 
30  a.  m.   (  and  Tehama  f  via  Woodland  . 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermorc. . 

"         via  licnicia  

"         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 

ermore  

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

I  Tulare,  Fresno  I  

)  Madera  and  Merced.  J  

.  Vallejo  


3  30  p-  m. 
9.30  a.  ni. 
3.30  p.  m. 
3.00  a.  m. 
9.30  a.  m. 
3.00  p.  ni. 
4. go  p.  m. 
3.00  p.  m. 
7.30  a.  m. 

4.00  p.  in     .  "   

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  3  : 00  a 

Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and 
ific  Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mujave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


. .  V  irginia  City  . 
.  .  Woodland  — 


0.40  p. 
it. 10  a. 
10.10  a. 
1  io.io  a. 

6.40  p. 

5-40  p. 
11.10  a. 

6.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5.40  p. 
'10.40  a. 
10.10  a. 
10.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
•8.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

5  40  P- 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5-40  p. 

3-40  p. 

9.40  a. 
•8.40  a. 
1 1. 10  a. 

9.40  a. 

5- 40  p. 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p. 
11. 10  a. 
io.io  a. 
*6.oo  a. 
•3.40  p. 
*3-40  p- 

9.40  a. 


5.40  p. 
•10.40  a. 
*3-40  p. 
10.40  a. 
6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 


10. 10  a 
ti. 10  a 
6.40  p 
10. 10  a 
imeti 


Clf 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30 
8.30,  900,  0.30,  10.00,  T0.30,  ti  00,  it  30,  12.00, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

6.00.  6.3O,  7-00,  S.OO,  9.OO.  IO. OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE-«6.oo,  •6.30,  *7  00,  '7.30, 
•8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4- 30,  *5.oo,  "5.30,  *6.oo,  *6-30 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Ai.ambda)— V30,  6.30,  t 
*  1 2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00, 
9.00,  9.30,  to. 00,  110,30,  11.00,  ttt.30,  12.00,  t 
1.00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,4.00,4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6  30,  7  00,  *7.3o,  8.00, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tto.30,  11.00,  tu.30,  12.00,  1.00 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo< 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKEI.EY-*6.oo, '6.30,7  00, '7. 30, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  It. 00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


8.00, 
12.30, 
5-3°. 

'8.00, 
9.00. 
1. 00, 

•8.30. 
2.30, 
6.00, 

•8.30, 


|8.oo, 
*4-3°i 


To  '  .SAN  l'K.\M  ISCO"  Bally. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.73,  '6,53,  •7.23,  ♦7.53,  »8.23, 
*8-53.  *9-*3.  *io.2l,  *4.23,  *4-53.  *5-»3.  *5-53.  '6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambua)— '5. 15,  •s^s, 
{6.45,  to.15,  *3  >»> 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-'s^o,  '6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  t.30,  2.00,  -2.30,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oaki.andI— *5-37,  «6  07,  6.37, 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37.  n.07, 
11.37,  12.07,  "-37.  i-°7.  1-37.  2  07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 
4-37.  5-°7»  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM    ALAMEDA— (5.22,  15.52,  16.22,  6.52,  17.22, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  tlO.22,  IO.52,  tit* 22.  11-52, 
|l2.22,  12.52,  tl'22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52, 
5.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY  — 15.15,  I5.45,  t6.is,  6.45,  M.is, 

7-45j,  '8.15.  8.45,  19.15,  y.45,  tio.15,  10.45,  "-I5.  "  45. 

12.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  415.  4-45.  5  '5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 

7-45.  8-45.  9-45.  "MS- 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  (7.15, 

7.45.  8.45,  (915.  9-45.  'o-45.  t"-45.  "-45.  MSi  3-45. 

4.45,  (5.15.  5.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  17.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO-t7.i5,  9.15,  11.15,  MSi 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16. 15,  B.ifi,  10.15,  12.15,  »<5.  4-iS- 
*  or  f  Sundays  excepted.  !  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


\.  >.  TOWNS, 

Gen.  Manager. 


I.  II.  I.  'M\ 

Gen.  Pass.  «t  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  P.  R.  R. 


BROAD  GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  ikki 

i\nd  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  tietween  Third  and  Fourth  meets)  As  follows: 


LSAVB 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

1  AKRIVK 

S.  F. 

(6.50  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  m. 

6.30  p^m. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  ( 
Mcnlo  Park. 

1     6.3s  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  in. 
9.03  a.  m. 
•10.0a  a.  m. 
8.36  p.  m. 
fs.oa  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  ! 
Principal  Way  Stations.  | 

9.03  a.  m. 
•10.02  a.  m. 
3.36  !>• 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

|  Gilroy,  PajMOj  lusiiot  die,  i 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

I  *  10.02  a.  tn. 
1     6.08  p.  ni. 

10.40  a.  in. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

I  *to.o3  a.  m. 
1     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  in. 

\  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  1 
(  (Camp  Capitnla)&  S.  Crur.  ( 

1     6.08  p.  m, 

10.40  a.  m.  Soledad  and  Way  Station*.  I  6.o8p.ro. 
•Sundays  excepted,    t Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


dTH  r  a  no  and  of  Timk.  Trail  is  are  tun  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.>,  which  is  Ten  tio> 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAC.E  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Prscadkno  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  HOUND-TRIP  TICKETS- At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 


1  \<  I  ltsio\    TICK!  1  B 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  \     So,tl  Sundf>'  n»ornin«;  *<><>*  ^ 
3        '    (  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cru/,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     i     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  M011- 

Monday.       '  day,  inclusive. 


Tickht  Ofpichs.—  Passenger  Depot,  lownscnd  street* 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSF.TT,  Superintendent. 

t<i  SOI  I  III  KN   IH\  |S|0\S   -  yt 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  Last,  see  C- 
P.  R.  K.  Time  Schedltle. 


atos, 
and 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  Niatiun,  foot  of  Market  street 

(south  1  ide),  at 
O  O  (~\  A-  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .O  W  vi||e,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Eos 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
t^}  O/^J  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
"•0\. '  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
vi>o,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

40  f\  P.  M.i  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  I.os  G 
. ' — ' and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ, 
df.  cr  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and$j5o  to 
MP*->SAN  lOSF.on  SA  I  URDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MON  DAY,  inclusive. 
Q  (  \ (  \  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
C>  .V_JK_J  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
#:i  OO  10  BIG  TREES  and  SAN  I  A  CRUZ. 
HI  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  ASI>  ALAaUDAi 

$6.oo  —  ^6.30,  3.7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  IO.OO, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  *|ia.oo,  12.30,^1.00,  1.30,1)2.00, 
3.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  !*•  Al. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 3.5.30,  36.00,  3.6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
□.00,9.30,10.00,  10.30,1111.00,  11.30  A.  M.i  liia.oo,  ia.30, 

ll.OO,    I.30,   2.00,    2. JO,    3.OO,   3.3O,  4.OO,   4.30,  5.OO,  5.3O, 

6.00,6.30,7.00,7.30,9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  Si. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMF.DA-3s.i6.  35.46, 
36.16,  6.46,  7.16, 7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  IT  10.46, 
1 1. 16,  II 1 1. 46  A.  M.  12.16,  *i  ■  2.46,  1.1b,  1.46,  2.16,  3.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

3Sundays  excepted.    1|Saturtlays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Office,  223  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  K.  M.  GARRAJT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F*.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

330S   BUSH  ST  It  I  I  I 

ORNAMENTAL  KNCrRA VINO- 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  F.nameling  executed  tn  order. 


TRE MONT  HOUSE, 


X  H  K     I3  A.  L  A.  C  K     HOTEL    O  IP  CHICAGO, 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


«EO.  A.  COBB, 


GEO.  S.  ROSS. 


THREE  DOLLARS  PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Room*,  and  Room>.  with  Bath. 
C  O  N  X  R  A  C  X  S  WILL  B  K   M  A  D  K  . 


THE  TRE  MONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patrons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 
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The  absorbing  topic  in  the  New  York  theatri- 
cal world  is  the  adoption  of  popular  prices 
among  the  leading  theaters.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  all  must  eventually  wheel 
into  line  with  the  new  movement  or  lose  their 
patronage.  Since  Messrs.  Shook  &  Collier  in- 
stituted a  return  to  old-time  prices  at  the  Union 
Square,  others  have  followed,  until  now  there  are 
live  large  and  handsome  theaters  that  are  playing 
under  this  ruling,  viz.:  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  the  Union  Square,  Niblo's 
Garden,  and  the  People's  Theater. 

The  Eastern  dramatic  papers  talk  of  a  com- 
bination of  theatrical  managers  against  the  skatr 
ing  rinks,  which  are  seriously  injuring  thei- 
business.  If  any  one  had  looked  in  at  the  the- 
aters here  during  any  evening  this  week,  he 
would  have  concluded  that  the  ranks  of  the 
rinkers  are  not  recruited  from  the  theater-goers. 

For  cheap  moralists  to  seize  upon  General 
Grant's  trouble  for  the  enforcement  of  their  per- 
petual raid  against  tobacco,  is  making  a  connec- 
tion between  cancers  and  cigars  which  cold  facts 
will  not  warrant. —  Utica  Daily  Press. 

The  business  of  the  country  is  the  master  of 
the  new  government,  as  it  was  lord  of  the  old. — 

Philadelphia  Record. 


Mr.  Sweete.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing 
but  crime  in  the  papers.  Here  is  an  account  of 
a  St.  Louis  woman,  only  a  few  weeks  married, 
who  shot  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Sweet*  (bride  of  a  month}.    On  purpose? 

Mr.  Sweete.  Yes;  and  the  bullet  landed  in 
his  stomach. 

Ma.  Sweete.  Oh!  Then,  probably,  she  only 
wanted  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Sweete.    In  what  way? 

Mrs.  Sweete.  He  probably  asserted  that  her 
biscuits  were  heavier  than  lead . — Philadelphia 
Call.  

There  can  never  be  enough  study  of  Franklin 
and  of  Lincoln  to  exhaust  their  capabilities  to 
be  of  value  and  charm  to  their  countrymen.— 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  R.  COWEN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTKR. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


I  CH  I  BAN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  iv 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 

D.  J.  staples,  Pratident. 
aefiiei's  BULL,  V lee- President. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 
WILLIAM  .1.  BUTTON,  Secretary. 

E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Amlat.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


In  the  U  in  l«l  • 


PAR  EXCELLENCE! 


«.  A,  ■A.  * 


IP'  "Hp 


IN  POUND  PACKAGES,     WARRANTED  FUEL 
WEIGHT. 

60  CTS.  PER  POUND. 

NONE    GENUINE    UNLESS    THE  PACKAGE 
BEARS  THE  SIGNATURE  OF 

RIGHARDS,HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD 

IMPORTERS. 


THE  HAYWARD  HAND-GRENADE 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 


THE  BEST  AND  SUREST  Hand-Grenade  made  in  the  world.  On  the  14th 
day  of  February,  1885,  three  of  these  Grenades  put  out  the  largest  and  hottest  fire 
ever  built  for  the  purpose.  FIVE  THOUSAND  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
saw  it  done,  and  they  will  never  forget  it. 

They  NEVER  FAIL  TO  BREAK.  You  cannot  kick  them  around  like  a  foot- 
ball, nor  can  you  drive  nails  with  them,  as  you  can  with  some  other  brands,  kut  as  a 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

THEY  BEAT  THE  WORLD. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $i  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  No*.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 

SAFE 

Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAUL'S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


FOR  SALE  AT  $12  PER  DOZEN. 


CHARLES  R.  SUMNER  &  CO 


205  Front  Street. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  San  Nome  Ntreet, 

San  Francisco. 


"THE  FULTON" 

A  FIRST-CLASS  LODCIIBIfi  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 

No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN 
INKS  O.    K.  JOHNSON.  Prop'r. 


gDWARD  J.  LINFORTH, 

ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW 
320  California  Strkht, 
Room;  9  and  ic.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  clo-e  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J  G.  HARDING. 


SAN  LORENZO 

PACKING  COMPANY. 

A  COUNTRY  CANNERY. 


[Tkaur  Makk] 

Housewife  attention  is  directed  to  the  Snn  Lorenzo 
JAMS  and  JELLIES,  which  are  made  from  pure  white 
sugar  and  fruits. 

No  glucose  or  brown  sugar  used  in  this  factory. 


THE  BEST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eve  ty where. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  Street. 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


Coppering  McGee. — "  Is  the  editor  in? "  asked  a  sad- 
faced  woman,  walking  into  the  sanctum  of  an  esteemed 
contemporary  the  other  day. 

"  Yes'm.  What  can  I  do  for  you?  "  shouted  the  entire 
force,  smiling  benignly. 

The  lady  selected  the  man  with  the  most  mustache, 
who  does  the  "  Deaths  "  column,  and  said : 

"  I — I — er — wanted  to  see  if  you — that  is,  your  paper — 
wouldn't  expose  a  man  named  McGee — Azariah  McGee, 
please." 

"Ah  !  what's  the  rascal  been  doing?  Trifling  with  your 
virgin  affections,  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  much  ! "  snapped  the  lady.    "  You  see  he's  my  j 
husband,  as  it  were.    I  don't  like  him  a  bit,  and  I  wanted  j 
him  accused  of  committing  bigamy  in  Colorado,  or  some- 
thing— don't  you  understand?" 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  other  woman?  "  said  the 
journalist,  wetting  his  pen. 

"  Why,  how  do  I  know? "  responded  Mrs.  McGee,  with 
some  irritation.  "  Don't  you — well,  the  fact  is,  I  intend 
to  marry  another  man  myself  next  week,  while  Mac  is  up 
at  the  mines,  and  I  kinder  thought  that  if  I  could  get  in 
ahead  of  McGee  and  start  public  opinion  my  way  I'd  be 
all  right.  They  told  me  you  gentlemen  attended  to  such 
things." 

"All  right,  madam.  Will  go  for  McGee  like  a  thou- 
sand of  brick.  We'll  give  him  the  '  Outraged  Com- 
munity'and  'Scandal  in  High  Life'  business.  It'll  be  a 
dollar  a  line.  Just  leave  your  order  at  the  business  office 
on  your  way  out."  And  the  molder  of  public  opinion 
returned  to  his  article  on  "The  Beastly  State  of  Our 
Sewers,"  while  the  lady  wiggled  a  hair-pin  through  her 
crimps,  and  rustled  out  with  a  happy  and  contented  look 
upon  her  sad  and  refined  face. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  press— the  maligned,  vilified 
press— fulfills  its  sacred  mission  of  aiding  the  unfortunate 
and  comforting  the  afflicted,  at  bedrock  rates.  [See  terms 
on  first  page.]   

These  Women.— The  other  day  a  very  recent  mother 
over  the  bay,  said  to  her  accomplice : 

"Oh,  William,  nurse  says  that  baby  weighs  only  six 
pounds.   I'm  so  glad ! " 

"  Why  are  you  glad?  "  growled  the  husband,  disgusted 
at  having  received  so  little  for  his  money. 

"  Because  the  fashion  papers  say  that  light  kids  are  all 
the  rage  again." 

The  Sacramento  Bee  denounces  the  low  saloons  of  that 
city  as  "  refuges  for  criminals."  This  is  the  hardest  diff 
our  legislators  have  yet  received. 


Getting  Square  with  Chester. — Now  that  the  maj- 
esty that  doth  hedge  an  Executive  is  being  dissipated  in 
Mr.  Arthur's  case  by  his  retirement,  his  ex-Cabinet  is  be- 
ginning to  let  out  a  good  many  little  incidents  of  the  reign 
of  one  who  will  deservedly  go  down  in  history  under  the 
sobriquet  of  "  The  Jolly  President."  For  illustration,  one 
of  his  constitutional  advisers,  in  a  recent  letter  to  an  old 
crony  in  this  city,  says :  ' 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the  fun  we  had  during  the  visit 
of  the  Presidential  party  to  Florida,  summer  before  last? 
You  must  know  that,  besides  being  a  confirmed  practical 
joker,  Chet  is  quite  an  adept  at  certain  sleight-of-hand 
tricks,  a  proficiency  in  which  he  has  kept  up  from  boy- 
hood. He  flatters  himself  he  can  remove  a  handkerchief 
or  watch  from  a  pocket  with  as  much  adroitness  as  a  pro- 
fessional 'nipper.'  He  has  perpetrated  many  a  queer 
joke  in  this  way,  the  exalted  position  of  the  perpetrator 
naturally  protecting  him  from  suspicion.  While  at  Jack- 
sonville, the  'White  House  gang '  determined  to  attend 
a  monster  darky  camp-meeting  about  ten  miles  back  in 
the  country,  and  to  avoid  the  eternal  '  reception  '  nuisance 
we  went  incog.  When  we  left  the  train,  and  were  wait- 
ing for  conveyances  at  a  small  tavern,  Chet  noticed  a  fat 
planter  dozing  in  the  bar-room,  and  displaying  a  prepos- 
terous bunch  of  seals  on  his  fob-chain.  Arthur  watched 
his  chance,  snaked  out  the  man's  watch,  and  hid  it  in  the 
saddle-bags  of  another  traveler  that  was  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Now,  Bill  Chandler  had  been  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  get  back  on  Arthur  for  several  days,  so  he  in  turn  col- 
lared the  planter's  property  and  slipped  it  into  the  breast 
pocket  of  Chet's  big  duster.  Then  he  quietly  led  each 
member  of  the  party  aside  and  let  them  into  the  con- 
spiracy, to  their  great  delight.  When  the  vehicles  re- 
turned from  the  camping  ground  Arthur  was  immediately 
collared  by  the  planter,  who  savagely  demanded  his  prop- 
erty. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean,  fellow?'  said  the  President,  try- 
ing not  to  laugh,  and  winking  at  his  staff— all  of  which, 
however,  remained  suspiciously  indifferent. 

"  '  Oh,  you  can't  come  any  funny  business  with  me. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  saw  you  steal  my  watch  and  put 
it  in  your  pocket.  Here,  Constable,  I  want  this  man 
searched! ' 

"  '  Very  well,  then,  search  me,'  said  our  first  citizen,  al- 
most exploding  with  laughter. 

"  '  I  thought  so,'  said  the  constable,  and  to  Chet's  petri- 
faction he  fished  out  the  watch  from  the  first  pocket  he 
dived  into.  '  I'll  just  slam  you  into  the  calaboose,  my 
fine  fellow.' 

"  '  You  will,  eh?'  said  the  President,  with  a  chuckle. 
'  Here,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  just  tell  this  man  who  I  am.' 

" '  Did  you  speak  to  me,  my  good  man? '  said  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  innocently. 

"'Yes,  yes.  Hurry  up  and  explain  this  thing,' said 
Arthur,  as  the  constable  began  taking  out  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs. 

"  '  Explain  what? '  I  don't  know  you,  sir,'  and  the  State 
Department  walked  off. 

"  '  Great  Scott! '  stammered  Arthur.  '  Say— you  there 
—Chandler!  What  does  all  this  mean?  Tell  these  peo- 
ple who  I  am — quick.' 

"  '  If  you  arc  addressing  me,'  said  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  putting  on  his  glasses  and  taking  a  benevolent  sur- 
vey of  the  prisoner,  '  my  name  is  not  Chandler,  and  I 
never  saw  you  before.' 

'"Great  Heavens!— this  is  outrageous  ! '  screamed  Ar- 
thur, fighting  desperately  with  the  constable.  '  I  tell  you 
I  am  the  President.' 

"  '  The  most  impudent  rascal  I  ever  saw! '  said  Folger. 

"  '  Hard  looking  face,'  chipped  in  Bob  Lincoln. 

" '  Don't  be  rough  with  the  poor  man,'  said  Teller, 

kindly.   '  Perhaps  he's  a  little  gone  in  the  .    What  are 

you  President  oi,  my  good  fellow? ' 

"  '  I'm  President  of  the  United  States,  as  you'll  pretty 
soon  find  out ! '  gasj)ed  the  prisoner,  furiously. 

"'Tut,  tut,  tut!'  murmured  Chandler,  pityingly. 
'  Clean  gone — clean  gone !  Intelligent  looking  man,  too. 
Escaped  from  some  asylum,  likely.' 

"And,  to  his  unspeakable  horror,  Arthur  was  loaded 


into  a  wagon  and  carted  off  to  the  county  bastile,  where 
he  was  kept  almost  an  hour,  until,  in  solemn  caucus,  the 
Cabinet  voted  for  his  release.  To  Chet's  credit,  how- 
ever, be  it  said,  that  although  he  was  extradited  in  a 
white  rage  and  vowing  to  smash  the  entire  household 
slate,  he  cooled  down  before  we  reached  Jacksonville, 
and  concluded  to  '  set  'em  up '  for  the  crowd  in  true 
White  House  style.  But  the  joke  business  had  a  rest 
after  that."   

And  yet  another  of  our  naval  vessels  has  sunk.  We 
again  record  our  heartfelt  conviction  that  naval  service  in 
this  country  will  never  be  perfectly  safe  until  they  hire 
men  to  walk  along  the  bottom  and  hold  the  durned  things 
up  with  a  pole. 

A  Tough  Tale.— Mapleson  says  that  when  Patti 
sang  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  last  season,  she  was  waited 
upon  by  a  select  committee  of  colored  women,  and  invited 
to  a  grand  Baptist  cake-walk,  at  which  she  was  specially 
requested  to  wear  all  "  dat  fine  jooglry"  The  Diva  de- 
clined, whereupon  the  washerwoman  at  the  hotel  got 
even  by  starching  Nicolini's  robe  du  ?uiit  as  stiff  as  a 
board— tails  and  all. 

Won't  Have  It.— On  the  opening  night  of  Storm 
Beaten,  at  the  Baldwin,  a  remarkably  well-favored  young 
actress  named  Morris  captured  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
front  rows  by  the  impassioned  abandon  with  which  she 
threw  herself  backward  into  a  chair  that  wasn't  there.  In 
other  words,  she  made  an  emotional  miscue,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  floor  in  a  manner  that  set  the  dry-goods 
men  in  the  house  at  work  making  shirt-cuff  memoran- 
dums of  the  latest  New  York  hosiery  and  fluted  jigama- 
rees.  The  success  of  the  piece  was  instantaneous,  and 
the  next  evening  a  premium  was  paid  for  front  seats  by 
the  noble  army  of  bald-heads  hereabout.  The  disgust 
of  these  esthetic  patrons  of  the  drama  was  intense  when 
Miss  Morris  failed  to  repeat  her  great  act,  nor  has  she 
repeated  it  since.  We  pen  these  few  lines  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  to  inform  the  lady  in  question  that  she 
musn't  think  she  can  do  as  she  pleases  with  Cali- 
fornia audiences,  just  because  she  is  the  best  actress  we 
have  had  here  since  the  other  Morris— Clara — left  us.  We 
patronize  merit  liberally  out  here,  and  we  don't  propose 
to  stand  any  funny  business  or  be  bamboozled  out  ol  our 
rights.  If  we  don't  see  what  we  want  we  intend  to  ask 
for  it.  She  can't  leave  out  anything  with  the  Frisco 
public,  and  so  we  tell  her. 


No  shooting  affray  has  occurred  in  Eureka  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  the  editors  up  there  are  thinking  of  organizing 
a  society  for  mutual  relief.  Homiciders  out  of  work  will 
please  take  notice. 

The  sarcasm  of  fame  is  to  be  invited  to  recite  one's 
own  pieces  at  an  Ixora  Hall  scrub  benefit  performance. 


HELL0 1 — At  a  club  dinner  the  other  day,  a  guest 
with  so  exceedingly  pious  a  countenance  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  a  minister,  was  asked  to  say  grace. 
The  nominee,  who  was  really  a  telephone  operator,  was 
much  embarrassed  for  a  moment;  then  suddenly  lifting  an 
empty  wine-glass,  he  placed  it  to  his  lips,  and  confusedly 
whispered  \ 

"  Hello  !  up  there." 

He  wanted  to  be  put  in  communication. 


At  a  swell  base-ball  game  nothing  so  much  exasj)erates 
the  bloated  bond  holder  who  has  been  knocked  off  his 
reserved  seat  by  a  foul  ball,  as  to  be  guyed  therefor  by 
the  invisible  hoodlum  who  has  preempted  a  crack  in  the 
fence.   

The  fact  that  the  inmates  of  the  County  Jail  filed  an 
indignant  protest  because  Sarah  Althea  was  placed  in 
their  midst  for  even  twenty-four  hours,  brings  up  the 
question,  Where  are  they  going  to  put  the  entire  gang  of 
conspirators  w  hen  their  time  comes?  There  have  been 
two  insurrections  at  San  Quentin  already. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HOW  MY  FORTUNES  CHANGED. 

BY  J.  D.  STEELL. 

J.  Richard  Hoppkins — the  name  by  which  I  prefer  to 
be  known  to  the  reader— came  to  the  city  without  other 
capital  than  youth,  a  fair  education,  and  gentlemanly 
manners;  and  I  am  bound  to  maintain,  as  my  friend 
Truthful  James  would  say,  that  a  sufficient  residue  of 
hard  cash  would  have  stood  me  in  much  better  stead. 

I  will  state  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader  that  1 
was,  at  the  time  of  which  1  write,  a  sturdy  young  lellow 
of  twenty-three,  with,  as  I  was  assured,  a  tair  share  ol 
good  looks,  and,  I  think,  at  least  average  intelligence. 
My  father  had  died  in  my  early  youth,  leaving  what  was 
estimated  as  a  moderate  iortune;  and  1  had  been  care- 
fully reared  by  an  indulgent  mother,  who  had  made 
every  sacrifice  to  give  me  a  good  education,  and  sur- 
round me  with  all  the  comlorts  of  lite.  Just  as  1  was 
completing  my  college  course,  however,  1  was  recalled 
home  by  the  sudden  and  alarming  illness  ol  my  dear 
mother,  which  soon  ended  in  her  death.  1  he  blow  was 
a  terrible  one  to  me,  tor  1  was  completely  wrapped  up  in 
her,  and  I  was  too  much  stunned  by  the  great  calamity  to 
take  any  interest  in  the  settlement  ot  her  affairs  which 
followed.  Probably,  owing  to  this  and  the  tact  that  1 
had  no  knowledge  ol  business,  I  may  not  have  received 
my  just  dues.  At  any  rate,  1  found  w  hen  matters  hao 
been  arranged  to  the  saiistacnon  of  the  lawyers  and 
others  interested,  that  I  had  only  a  mere  pittance  with 
which  to  begin  lite.  With  this  1  resolved  to  leave  my 
native  town — a  small  village  of  central  New  \ork,  whicn 
had  only  sad  associations  lor  me,  Irom  the  great  trouble 
I  had  experienced — and  make  my  way  to  the  city.  1  had 
no  definite  plans  for  the  future;  but  1  had  youth  and 
energy,  and  thought  1  could  surely  turn  up  something 
for  myself  in  the  great  babel  of  New  Vork. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  this  turning  up  something 
proved  to  be  a  more  difficult  matter  than  1  had  antici- 
pated. My  principal  recommendation  was  my  honesty 
— a  quality  wnich,  as  the  world  is  now  constituted,  is  not 
the  one  most  conducive  to  financial  success.  To  ques- 
tions as  to  what  I  could  do  I  was  not  able  to  return  very 
satisfactory  answers.  1  could  work  out  a  problem  in 
Euclid,  and  was  able  to  translate  Herodotus,  l.ivy,  and 
Cicero  with  tolerable  ease  and  correctness;  but  1  was 
aware  that  such  qualifications  were  not  calculated  to 
make  my  services  valuable  in  store  or  counting-room. 
To  tell  the  truth,  1  was  utterly  ignorant  of  business, 
or,  indeed,  any  practical  work,  and  1  was  too  honest  to 
pretend  to  a  knowledge  which  1  did  not  possess.  I  there- 
tore  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  employment  ol 
any  kind,  and  at  last,  w  hen  I  obtained  a  very  subordinate 
position,  i  was  not  content  to  put  up  with  the  thousand 
annoyances  the  place  entailed — annoyances  which  were 
all  the  more  galling  from  the  fact  that  1  had  been  reared 
a  gentleman;  so  I  was  soon  adrift  again,  and  leaving  the 
city,  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  always  keeping 
in  mind  the  familiar  injunction  to  go  West.  I  was  still 
unable  to  find  a  position  that  offered  any  promise  for 
the  future,  and  so  drifted  on  until  I  began  to  regard  my- 
self as  a  veritable  Wandering  Jew,  driven  on  by  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  and  finding  no  rest  anywhere.  My 
little  stock  of  money,  in  the  meantime,  got  daily  beauti- 
fully less;  and  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  1  bethought 
myself  of  California  as  a  land  of  promise.  I  confess  that 
I  was  not  particularly  sanguine  of  success  there  or  any- 
where, for  I  had  lost  the  hopefulness  with  which  I  had 
started  on  my  career,  in  the  many  discouragements  I  had 
encountered;  but  I  thought  that  with  that  ultima  thuk 
my  wanderings  must  cease,  as  I  would  be  compelled  to 
settle  down  from  mere  impossibility  of  going  further.  I 
was  dismayed  to  find  the  small  sum  in  my  possession 
dwindle  down  to  an  almost  intinitessimal  amount  after 
paying  for  my  ticket,  and  the  only  recollection  I  now 
have  of  my  journey  across  the  plains  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  time  was  consumed  in  vague  conjectures  as 
to  what  the  end  would  be  if  I  should  fail  to  find  some 
sort  of  opening  at  once;  so  it  was  with  feelings  far  Irom 
cheerful  that  1  landed  at  last  in  the  great  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

No  one  who  has  never  experienced  it  can  form  any 
conception  of  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  person  on  coming 
into  a  large  city,  without  money  and  without  friends.  To 
add  to  the  feeling  of  strangeness  and  of  isolation  in  the 
midst  of  the  careless  throng  about  one,  is  the  sense  of 
helplessness  which  is  almost  maddening.  The  very  build- 
ings seem  to  stare  at  you  through  their  many  windows, 
like  argus  eyes,  with  something  of  the  same  inhospitality 
with  which  most  of  their  inmates  would  receive  the 
moneyless  wight.  Carefully  computing  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  few  jingling  coins  in  my  pocket,  which  I 
had  husbanded  all  through  my  journey  with  nervous  care- 
fulness, I  inquired  my  way  to  the  benevolent  institution 
which  aims  to  help  young  men,  where  I  registered  my 
name  as  an  applicant  for  employment,  and  asked  to  be 
directed  to  cheap  lodgings.  The  gentleman  in  charge 
gave  me  the  name  of  a  lady  whom  I  will  call  Mrs.  Brown, 
who,  he  assured  me,  was  very  good  to  young  men,  and 
might  make  it  pleasant  for  me.  I  afterwards  recalled, 
however,  that  1  spoke  with  some  hesitation,  and  he 
distinctly  told  me  that  if  I  thought  I  should  not  like  it 
there,  I  should  return  for  other  names. 


The  house  to  which  I  was  directed  stood  on  a  rather 
shabby  cross-street  not  far  from  the  business  part  of  the 
city.  The  exterior  was  not  particularly  prepossessing; 
the  building  itself  was  sufficiently  pretentious,  but  it  had 
a  dingy,  not  to  say  dirty,  appearance.  It  had  evidently 
not  been  newly  painted  since  its  erection,  which  must 
have  been  years  agone ;  and  the  walls  looked  blotchy  and 
smoke-begrimed,  while  the  ominous  placard,  "  Rooms 
to  Kent,"  in  large  capitals,  stared  at  me  forbiddingly  from 
the  not  too  recently  washed  windows.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation  I  ran  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell,  when  a 
rather  high-pitched  voice  from  the  area  below  bade  me 
make  my  way  thither. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  on  gaining  an  en- 
trance was  apparently  the  landlady's  bed-room.  It  was 
dark  and  dismal,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  not  overly 
clean.  There  was  an  old  Brussel's  carpet  on  the  floor, 
which  had  the  nap  completely  worn  off,  and  which  had 
not,  to  all  appearances,  been  recently  swept.  A  bed 
covered  w  ith  a  faded  counterpane  occupied  one  corner. 
There  was  a  small  stove,  evidently  used  for  cooking  and 
other  household  purposes.  Near  this  stood  a  table,  on 
which  were  a  number  of  unwashed  dishes,  pans,  etc.,  and 
the  remnants  of  a  recent  meal.  There  were  also  a  lounge 
with  broken  springs,  covered  with  faded  calico,  three  or 
four  chairs  and  a  small  cupboard,  which  completed  the 
furniture  of  the  room,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
mirror,  three  or  four  gaudy  prints  and  an  engraving  of 
"The  Lord's  Prayer  "in  cheap  frames,  which  adorned 
the  walls,  and  a  quantity  of  woman's  apparel  which  hung 
in  one  corner. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mrs.  Brown  herself  was 
entirely  in  conformity  with  her  surroundings.  She  was  a 
little  woman,  middle-aged,  with  small  gray  eyes,  a  rather 
flabby  face,  and  somewhat  tallowy  complexion.  Her 
mouth  had  acquired  from  long  practice  a  peculiar  droop, 
w  hich,  I  suppose,  she  intended  to  imply  Christian  resigna- 
tion; and  she  spoke  with  a  rather  lugubrious  sniffle, 
clasping  her  hands  before  her  breast  and  rolling  her  eyes 
heavenward  as  in  devout  thankfulness  that  she  was,  as 
she  expressed  it,  "  a  brand  snatched  from  the  burning." 
She  wore  a  calico  gown  something  the  worse  both  for 
wear  and  dirt,  and  her  rather  frowzy  brown  hair  mixed 
with  gray  was  partially  covered  by  an  old  apron  twisted 
in  the  shape  of  a  fantastic  turban.  She  informed  me 
that  she  kept  no  servant,  but  did  all  the  work  of  the 
house  with  her  two  little  hands— holding  up  the  pair  in 
question  for  my  inspection,  which  were  certainly  small, 
though  by  no  means  immaculate.  She  added,  too,  that 
she  had  the  neatest  lodging-house  in  the  city.  In  which 
last  particular,  though  it  was  evidently  a  delusion,  she 
seemed  to  have  such  an  implicit  faith  that  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  disturb  it  by  the  expression  of  a  doubt,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly bowed  a  tacit  consent. 

She  had  been  eying  me  intently,  in  the  meanwhile, 
from  her  little,  keen  gray  eyes;  and  having  noticed  that 
I  was  respectably  dressed,  and  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman, 
she  informed  me  that  she  had  a  front  parlor  which  she 
thought  would  just  suit  me,  which  was  wondrously  cheap 
at  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  On  my  assurance  that  I 
was  out  of  money,  seeking  employment,  and  wanted  the 
cheapest  room  she  had,  her  countenance  fell  a  little  rue- 
fully. She,  however,  led  the  way  up  stairs,  and  showed 
me  a  little  stuffy  back  room  on  the  third  floor,  which  she 
said  I  could  have  for  eight  dollars,  though  she  had  always 
got  ten.  1  was  too  tired  and  heart-sick  to  look  further, 
and  accordingly  took  the  room  for  two  weeks,  though  it 
did  not  look  very  inviting.  Mrs.  Brown  further  assured 
me,  on  taking  the  money,  that  she  had  not  only  the  neat- 
est but  the  quietest  house  in  the  city ;  that  whereas  there 
were  houses  where  drinking,  card-playing  and  other  such 
wicked  practices  were  permitted,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
allowed  in  her  house.  She  explained  that  she  aimed  to 
make  her  house  a  Christian  home,  and  that  all  her  lodgers 
were  exemplary  young  men. 

I  soon  discovered  that  this  was  another  of  the  amiable 
lady's  harmless  delusions,  as  I  heard  on  several  occasions, 
in  different  rooms,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  sounds  of 
wild  revelry,  and  saw  pitchers  going  around  the  corner 
with  a  frequency  w  hich  gave  me  a  suspicion  of  beer.  Be- 
sides, several  of  the  lodgers  had  very  strange  nocturnal 
habits  for  Christian  young  men — coming  home  at  the  "wee 
sma'  hours,"  stumbling  up  stairs  or  swearing  in  thick  tones 
at  the  key-holes,  which  seemed  never  to  be  in  the  locality 
expected.  As  it  seemed,  however,  that  no  rumor  of  these 
things  reached  Mrs.  Brown  in  the  seclusion  of  her  base- 
ment room,  she  remained  happy  in  her  belief  in  the  irre- 
proachable moral  character  of  her  lodgers. 

I  had  something,  too,  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of 
clean  linen,  and  discovered  that  the  busy  little  animal, 
the  flea,  who  makes  California  lodging-houses  his  hunt- 
ing-grounds, was  almost  if  not  quite  as  annoying  as  the 
bed-bug,  with  whom  I  had  many  a  pitched  battle  in  cheap 
lodgings  in  the  East.  But  I  must  leave  this  alluring  pict- 
ure of  life  in  a  lodging-house,  and  turn  to  other  and  more 
trying  experiences. 

Days  went  by,  and  I  failed  to  find  employment  of  any 
kind.  I  received  no  news  of  my  application  at  the  free 
employment  bureau,  and  so  started  out  to  seek  work  for 
myself.  I  answered  all  advertisements  that  appeared  to 
be  in  any  way  practicable,  but  to  no  purpose;  I  tried 
advertising  myself,  but  received  no  answer.  I  then  went 
from  one  business  house  to  another,  and  was  answered— 


sometimes  courteously,  sometimes  brusquely — to  the  ef- 
fect that  times  were  hard ;  there  were  fifty  applicants  for 
every  place,  etc.  I  tried  canvassing  for  several  articles, 
but  made  a  failure  in  all.  I  finally  applied  for  the  posi- 
tion of  restaurant  waiter,  a  last  resort  for  impecunious 
young  men,  but  even  there  could  find  no  opening.  At 
last  I  gave  way  to  despair  as  I  saw  my  last  dollar  gradu- 
ally melting  away. 

On  Thursday  of  my  third  week  in  the  city,  I  found  my- 
self obliged  to  confess  to  Mrs.  Brown  that  I  had  no 
money  to  pay  my  rent — a  piece  of  news  which  she  re- 
ceived with  a  rather  doubtful  shake  of  the  head,  and 
the  remark  that  someone  was  always  imposing  upon  her. 
She  consented,  however,  that  I  should  keep  the  room 
until  Monday,  at  which  time  she  stated  I  must  positively 
go. 

The  state  of  my  feelings  as  I  walked  out  after  this 
rather  trying  interview,  it  would  be  difficult  to  either 
imagine  or  describe.  I  had  spent  my  last  dime  for  coffee 
and  rolls  the  previous  evening,  and  had  tasted  no  food 
since.  The  odors  from  the  restaurants  fairly  drove  me 
wild,  and  I  caught  myself  eying  the  cakes  and  pies  dis- 
played in  the  bakery  windows  with  an  eager  longing,  like 
the  children  who  had  excited  my  childish  pity  in  the 
story-books.  I  wandered  dow  n  to  the  bay  and  gazed  on 
the  peaceful  waters,  which  looked  cool  and  inviting  to 
my  feverish  eyes.  I  remembered  reading  somewhere 
that  it  took  only  three  minutes  for  a  drowning  man  to 
lose  consciousness,  and  thought  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  seek  some  quiet  spot  and  plunge  into  the  green 
waves.  I  put  aside  this  feeling,  however,  which  was 
almost  a  temptation  in  my  desperate  state,  and  wandered 
back  through  the  streets.  I  fell  to  wondering  if  any  of 
the  passers-by  noticed  anything  peculiar  in  my  appear- 
ance.   I  tried  to  walk  firmly  and  appear  unconcerned. 

To  make  know  n  my  state  did  not  occur  to  me  as  a  pos- 
sibility. It  struck  me  as  simply  ridiculous  that  a  well- 
educated,  able-bodied  young  fellow  like  me  should  want 
food  from  sheer  inability  to  earn  it.  I  felt  no  irritation 
against  society ;  I  blamed  only  my  own  uselessness  and 
helplessness.  I  went  into  the  library  and  tried  to  read, 
but  found  myself  unable  to  fix  my  mind  on  magazine  or 
paper;  so  I  wandered  out  on  the  street  again,  and  finally 
sat  down  on  a  bench  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  and 
waited  until  the  gathering  night  gave  me  an  excuse  to  go 
back  to  my  room  and  seek  oblivion  of  my  troubles  in  sleep. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  splitting  headache, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  rise.  Mrs.  Brown  came  to  see  me, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  not  better  go  to  the  hospital, 
as  she  could  not  have  me  sick  in  her  house.  I  assured 
her  that  there  was  nothing  serious  the  matter,  and  she 
went  away  satisfied.  The  next  day  (Saturday)  I  felt  well 
again,  except  that  I  found  myself  very  weak  when  I  at- 
tempted to  rise.  I  finally  dressed  myself,  however;  and 
as  I  passed  down  stairs  Mrs.  Brown  asked  me  to  partake 
of  a  breakfast  she  had  prepared,  and  I  accepted,  knowing 
that  she  did  not  suspect  my  necessity.  1  partook  with 
relish,  though  not  voraciously,  of  the  coffee,  toast  and 
eggs  she  set  before  me,  and  so  fortified,  started  out. 

I  walked  about  the  streets  for  a  time,  but  the  noises 
maddened  me,  and  it  seemed  as  though  every  passer-by 
read  my  misery  in  my  face.  At  last  I  wandered  out  to 
the  park  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches  near  the 
drive.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  many  people  were 
out  enjoying  the  bright  sunshine  and  clear  air.  I  saw 
children  romping  on  the  green,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
gay  talk  and  merry  laughter,  feeling  almost  angry  to  think 
that  others  could  be  happy  when  I  was  so  miserable. 
Even  the  songs  of  the  birds  sounded  like  mockery.  At 
last  the  strains  of  the  band  floated  out  on  the  air,  and  the 
crowd  was  drawn  away  from  the  place  where  I  sat,  leav- 
ing me  alone. 

How  long  I  sat  there  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was  aroused 
by  a  loud  cry  of  terror,  and  as  I  sprang,  startled,  to  my 
feet,  I  observed  a  pair  of  frightened  horses  attached  to  a 
carriage,  tearing  toward  me  at  breakneck  speed.  As  it 
approached  me  I  noticed  that  the  carriage  contained  two 
ladies,  and  that  one  of  them  was  young  and  beautiful.  I 
had  just  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  face  lovely  as  a 
dream,  transfixed  with  terror,  and  then  as  the  maddened 
animals  dashed  around  the  curve  near  where  I  stood, 
I  sprang  into  the  middle  of  the  drive  and  seized  the 
bridle  reins  with  a  firm  grasp.  I  felt  myself  dragged  a 
few  steps,  then  there  was  a  blinding  flash,  and  I  knew  no 
more. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  luxuri- 
ously furnished  apartment,  though  but  a  dim  light  pene- 
trated the  closed  blinds.  My  right  arm  was  tightly  band- 
aged, and  I  felt  a  twinge  of  excruciating  pain  when  I  at- 
tempted to  move.  I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  make  these 
discoveries  when  a  young  man,  evidently  a  servant,  en- 
tered the  room,  and,  in  answer  to  my  look  of  inquiry, 
said : 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  where  you  are?  Well, 
this  is  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burke.  You  stopped 
the  runaway  team,  and  saved  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Burke  and 
Miss  Ethel.  Miss  Ethel  would  not  hear  of  your  going  to 
the  hospital,  so  here  you  are.  You  were  badly  hurt,  but 
the  doctor  says  you  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days." 

He  then  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned  with  a  tempt- 
ing lunch,  of  which  I  partook  sparingly,  with  his  assist- 
ance, for  I  was  unable  to  help  myself. 


TH  K  SAN  FRANCISCAN, 


It  was  some  days  before  I  was  able  to  leave  my  room, 
and  in  the  meantime  my  luggage  was  brought  from  my 
lodgings.  At  last  I  was  able  to  go  to  dinner,  and  accord- 
ingly went  down  to  the  parlor,  where  I  met  Mr.  Burke 
and  his  daughter,  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Burke  I  had 
already  seen  something  of,  as  she  had  several  times  visited 
my  room  to  see  that  all  my  wants  were  supplied,  and  I 
had  been  much  impressed  by  her  refined  and  gracious 
manner.  Mr.  Burke  I  found  to  be  a  tall,  rather  spare 
man,  with  grizzled  hair  and  beard,  keen  gray  eyes,  clear- 
cut  features,  and  an  expression  which,  though  somewhat 
sharp,  was  by  no  means  unpleasant;  looking  what  he 
was — a  thorough  man  of  business.  He  thanked  me  briefly, 
but  with  evident  sincerity,  for  the  service  I  had  rendered  ; 
and  then  I  was  introduced  to  Miss  Ethel,  who  appeared 
before  me  a  perfect  vision  of  loveliness,  clad  in  floating 
draperies  of  some  light  material  which  set  off  her  lithe 
and  graceful  figure  to  advantage.  Her  eyes  were  a  deep 
violet,  her  hair  a  golden  brown,  and  her  complexion  had 
the  delicate  shell-like  tint  often  seen  under  the  balmy 
skies  of  California.  She  came  quickly  forward  with 
hand  extended,  and  took  my  left  hand.  My  right,  which 
had  been  broken,  was  still  helpless. 

"  I  feel  that  I  shall  be  indebted  to  you  all  my  life,  Mr. 
Hoppkins,"  she  said,  simply,  and  then  added  with  al- 
most childish  naivete,  "  You  don't  know  how  grand  you 
looked  when  you  threw  yourself  in  front  of  the  horses. 
You  seemed  to  me  like  a  real  angel." 

"  Don't,  I  beg  of  you,  for  my  own  sake,"  I  answered, 
"  imagine  me  a  great  hero.  You  will  be  so  woefully  dis- 
appointed, when  you  find  me  a  very  common-place  mor- 
tal." 

We  had  no  time  for  further  conversation  before  dinner 
was  announced.  I  naturally  felt  some  embarrassment 
during  this  meal,  which  even  the  kindness  with  which  I 
was  treated  could  not  entirely  remove,  and  I  fear  I  was 
not  a  very  entertaining  guest.  This  feeling,  however, 
entirely  wore  away  in  a  few  days,  for  my  new  friends  in- 
sisted that  I  should  not  leave  the  house  until  I  was  fully 
recovered,  and  I  began  to  feel  quite  like  one  of  the 
family.  When  I  was  quite  well  again,  Mr.  Burke  one 
day  questioned  me  as  to  my  prospects  and  qualifications, 
and  then  said,  "  I  find  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  of- 
fer you  a  place  in  my  office.  It  will  be  a  subordinate 
position  at  the  beginning;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
shall  not  lack  advancement  as  you  prove  yourself 
capable." 

Of  course  I  gratefully  accepted  his  offer. 

Months  went  by,  and  I  found  myself  able  to  fill  my 
place  satisfactorily,  and  indeed  had  been  already  pro- 
moted. I  saw  much  of  the  Burkes,  however,  and  learned 
to  love  Ethel  with  a  passion  which,  as  I  felt  it  to  be  hope- 
less, I  strove  in  vain  to  stifle.  As  last  I  felt  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  so  one  day,  nearly  a  year  after  my  adventure 
in  the  park,  I  walked  into  Mr.  Burke's  private  office,  de- 
termined to  end  the  whole  affair  there  and  then. 

He  looked  up  from  his  writing  as  I  entered  and  said, 
brusquely,  "  Well?  " 

"  Mr.  Burke,"  I  said,  "  if  you  are  at  liberty,  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter  of  importance." 

"  All  right,"  he  answered,  "  take  a  seat,  and  let  us  hear 
what  it  is." 

He  gave  me  a  keen  glance  which  made  me  wonder 
whether  he  could  suspect  the  nature  of  my  disclosure, 
and  I  rushed  at  once  into  the  subject,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  embarrassment  from  which  I  suffered. 

"  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,"  I  said,  "  that  I 
love  your  daughter  Ethel  madly,  and  that  knowing  such 
an  attachment  to  be  hopeless,  I  will  be  obliged  to  relin- 
quish my  position  here  and  leave  the  city." 

"  Indeed!  and  I  suppose  you  have  spoken  to  Ethel  of 
this  hopeless  attachment,  as  you  call  it?" 

"No  sir,"  I  said,  with  a  little  heat.  "I  thought  it 
would  be  a  poor  return  for  all  your  kindness  to  urge  a  suit 
that  I  knew  you  could  not  approve." 

"Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  But  you  must  certainly  have 
formed  some  judgment  as  to  how  she  would  be  likely  to 
receive  a  declaration  on  your  part." 

"  I  confess,"  I  said,  "  that  I  have  had  some  reason  to 
hope  that  she  might  care  for  me;  but  it  may  be  only 
gratitude,  for  I  know  she  estimates  too  highly  the  small 
service  I  was  able  to  render  her." 

"  Perhaps  she  does,  perhaps  she  does  !  "  he  answered, 
with  a  strange  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  added  :  "  So  you 
feel  quite  sure  that  you  would  have  my  opposition  in  this 
matter." 

"I  am  not  so  vain,"  I  said,  smiling,  "as  to  imagine 
that  you  would  consider  me  an  eligible  parti  for  the 
heiress  of  a  millionaire." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  not  be  generally  so  considered," 
he  said,  jocosely;  "yet  the  matter  might  have  been 
worse.  You  have  proved  yourself  honest  and  faithful, 
and  I  know  your  habits  to  be  good,  for  I  have  watched 
you  closely  during  the  past  few  months ;  so  I  think  I  may 
say  that  you  have  my  permission  to  speak  to  Ethel.  Of 
course,  if  you  fail  to  get  her  encouragement,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said." 

I  thanked  him  heartily,  and  left  the  office. 

I  think  my  heart  was  never  so  light,  as  when  I  went 
back  to  my  place  and  tried  to  go  on  with  my  work,  mak- 
ing blunder  after  blunder,  but  too  happy  to  care  for 
either  present  or  future  troubles.  I  caught  myself 
whistling  snatches  of  love  songs,  and  my  fellow-clerks 


made  me  the  butt  of  some  good-natured  jokes,  explain- 
ing my  elation  on  the  ground  that  the  governor  had  given 
me  a  raise. 

The  same  evening  I  found  myself  by  Ethel's  side,  and 
told  her  the  story  of  my  love,  explaining  that  I  had  her 
father's  permission  to  speak.  I  have  no  desire  to  rehearse 
here  a  scene  which  is  too  sacred  in  my  eyes  to  be  so  pro- 
faned. It  is  enough  to  say  that  her  answer  was  as  I  had 
hoped. 

Little  remains  to  be  said,  except  that  now,  after  several 
years  of  married  life,  I  am  still  pursuaded  that  I  have  the 
dearest  little  wife  in  the  world;  and  though  I  am,  prob- 
ably, not  such  a  hero  in  her  sight  as  in  the  early  days,  our 
wedded  life  is  sufficiently  happy  to  make  the  world  a 
paradise  to  me.  She  comes  behind  as  I  write,  reads  the 
last  few  lines,  and  says,  "Oh,  you  foolish  boy!  What 
nonsense  you  are  scribbling  !  Of  course,  1  know  you  are 
a  goose,  but  I  love  you  just  the  same,"  and  she  stops  my 
answer  with  a  kiss. 


CHILD  SAVING. 


Dr.  Wines,  in  his  admirable  work  on  child-saving  insti- 
tutions, says  :  "  Every  movement  for  the  relief  of  society 
from  the  fearful  burden  of  vice  and  criminality,  has  forced 
upon  thoughtful  minds  the  conviction  that  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  application  of 
radical  remedies  in  the  period  of  childhood." 

This  conviction,  which  has  been  held  by  the  most  en- 
lightened thinkers  for  centuries,  grows  stronger  year  by 
year,  and  manifests  itself  by  the  marvelous  increase  of 
child-saving  institutions  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
In  Germany,  three  hundred  of  her  three  hundred  and 
sixty  child-saving  institutions  have  been  established  since 
1848.  In  England,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, and  Sweden  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  marked 
increase  in  the  attention  paid  to  preventive  measures,  and 
to  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  The  United 
States,  as  represented  by  her  older  communities,  is  not 
behind  in  this  wisest  of  efforts  toward  reform.  New  York 
has  147  preventive  institutions  of  various  kinds,  expend- 
ing over  three  millions  annually  in  their  support.  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  very  excellent  preventive  system,  the  most 
important  feature  of  which  is  a  State  Yisiting  Agency, 
authorized  to  take  children  criminally  arraigned,  or  who 
are  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions,  and  place  them  in 
suitable  families  in  the  country.  Stated  visits  are  made 
to  these  children  at  their  foster  homes,  and  such  changes 
made  as  the  agent  deems  wise.  It  is  claimed  that  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  children  thus  dealt  with  are  saved  to  them- 
selves and  society. 

Besides  the  various  institutions  under  state  control  in 
most  of  the  eastern  states,  there  are  in  all  the  principal 
cities  societies,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  care  of  unfortunate,  neg- 
lected, dependent  children.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous, by  reason  of  its  position,  the  magnitude  of  its 
work  and  the  wisdom  with  which  it  has  been  managed,  is 
the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  For  over 
thirty  years  this  beacon-light  of  practical,  sensible,  suc- 
cessful charity  has  pointed  the  way  to  those  everywhere 
who  have  felt  the  need  of  reform,  or  who  have  desired 
to  lend  a  hand,  and  wanted  instruction  as  to  methods. 
Of  its  wonderful  work — the  thousands  it  has  rescued  from 
crime  and  pauperism  and  converted  by  means  of  friendly 
homes  into  good  citizens — mention  cannot  now  be  made. 
The  diminution  of  crime  it  has  effected  is  abundantly 
proven  by  statistics.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  children 
have  felt  its  beneficent  influence,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
three-fourths  of  them  have  been  saved,  and  are  leading 
upright  and  respectable  lives.  So  manifest  is  its  neces- 
sity that  half  of  the  $200,000  per  annum  expended  in  its 
support  is  contributed  by  the  city  and  the  state. 

It  is  now  over  ten  years  since  a  society  was  organized 
in  this  city,  having  the  same  end  in  view,  and  pursuing  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  methods.  The  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Aid  Society  has  gone  quietly  and  steadily  on,  in- 
creasing every  year  in  its  work,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public.  It  has  never  been  weakly  sentimental,  or 
done  anything  to  merit  contempt  or  distrust.  Its  man- 
agement has  been  judicious  and  clean-handed,  and 
scandal  has  found  no  food  on  w  hich  to  fatten.  Receiv- 
ing no  support  from  state  or  city,  and  relying  entirely  on 
charity,  it  is  creditable  to  the  community  that  it  has  been 
able  to  meet  its  increasing  expenses. 

It  has  had  the  common  experience  of  such  organizations 
—times  of  trying  depression,  and  often  a  sharp  struggle 
for  existence.  Its  work  has  been  hampered  by  want  of 
means,  and  only  a  persistent  faith  in  the  good  it  was  doing, 
and  that  in  time  the  public  would  realize  its  value  and 
give  it  adequate  support,  has  kept  the  managers  in  heart. 

Great  encouragement  has  been  given  by  occasional  un- 
expected examples  of  appreciation.  Early  in  its  existence 
Mr.  Alvinza  Hay  ward  presented  the  society  with  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  was  in  part  used  in  the  purchase  of  a 
lot  on  Clementina  street.  When  its  growth  had  compelled 
the  erection  of  a  three-story  building  covering  every  inch 
of  the  lot.anda  debt  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  dampened  the  joy  with  which  it  was  dedicated, 
Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  sent  a  check  for  the  full  amount. 

On  Christmas,  1883,  Senator  Fair  sent  a  check  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  1884  he  made  an  additional  do- 


nation of  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  With  these 
sums  two  fifty -vara  lots  at  the  corner  of  Baker  and  Grove 
streets  have  been  purchased,  and  the  society  now  awaits 
in  faith  further  contributions  with  which  to  erect  buildings. 

The  work  of  the  society  is  thus  outlined  in  its  last  re- 
|x>rt :  "This  society  rescues  homeless,  neglected  or 
abused  children  of  California,  and  receives  juvenile 
offenders  (by  legal  commitment,  or  otherwise)  who  are 
in  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison,  provides  for  such  until 
suitable  homes  or  employment  and  guardianship  are 
found  for  them,  and  continues  a  systematic  oversight  of 
their  condition  and  treatment ;  maintains  a  day  school,  a 
sewing  school,  reading  rooms,  library,  baths,  a  class  in 
music,  a  temperance  organization  ;  and  entertainments  are 
given  at  frequent  intervals.  Lodging  and  board  are 
furnished  at  a  nominal  charge  to  working  boys  and  girls 
who  have  neither  homes  nor  suitable  guardianship  in  the 
city. 

During  the  last  year  for  which  report  was  made,  four 
hundred  and  forty-three  children  were  received  by  the 
society,  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  taken 
from  courts  or  prison,  and  one  hundred  and  four  were 
abandoned,  or  taken  by  the  society  from  improper 
homes.  These  children  are  kept  as  short  a  time  as  con- 
siderations of  their  welfare  will  permit.  It  is  not  the 
policy  to  maintain  an  institution  where  children  shall 
long  remain.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  be  reached  and 
made  fit  for  a  home,  and  the  home  is  found,  he  is  placed 
there.  It  he  does  not  do  well,  or  is  not  used  well,  he  is 
removed,  and  another  effort  made." 

The  Superintendent  is  the  legal  guardian  of  over  three 
hundred  children,  scattered  all  over  the  state.  A  visiting 
agent  has  been  lately  appointed  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  care  for  these  wards  of  the  society. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  close  economy  and  wastelessness 
with  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  the  average  cost  of 
some  fifty  thousand  meals  given  to  the  children  under 
its  care  during  the  past  year  has  been  two  and  twenty- 
nine  one-hundredths  cents.  This  embraces  all  the  food, 
but  not  cost  of  cooking  or  fuel ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
quantity  is  abundant,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

The  correspondence  kept  up  with  the  children  is  of 
great  interest  as  indicating  actual  improvement  in  condi- 
tion and  character.  A  few  instances  are  appended  as  fair 
illustrations  of  many  on  file.  The  following  is  from  a 
boy  found  in  the  City  Prison.  He  had  run  away  from  an 
institution  where  a  guardian  had  placed  him.  He  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  good  people  who  took  him,  and 
his  future  seems  assured : 

Dear  Friend:  I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter,  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  was  well,  as  I  am  at  present.  I 
am  now  going  to  school  and  getting  along  nicely  in  my  studies. 
My  work  is  very  easy,  my  pleasures  arc  many,  and  my  troubles  I 
have  none.  As  I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present,  I  now  close  my 
short  and  loving  letter,  hoping  it  to  find  you  in  the  very  best  of 
health. 

 ,  November,  1884. 

This  is  from  a  girl  of  thirteen  who,  being  friendless  and 
neglected,  applied  to  a  saloon-keeper  for  a  position.  She 
was  so  guileless  and  pure  that  he  determined  to  save  her, 
and  brought  her  to  us.  She  is  in  a  good  home,  loved  by 
her  adopted  uncle  and  aunt,  and,  as  the  letter  shows,  very 
happy : 

Mr.  E.  T.  Doo LEY— Deal  Friend:  1  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  few  lines  to  tell  that  I  arrived  safe.  1  had  a  nice  time 
coming  down.  Auntie  had  my  picture  taken,  and  I  will  send 
you  one.  Auntie  got  me  lots  of  new  things;  also  gave  me  a  pretty 
little  pup,  and  Uncle  — —  will  cive  me  a  pig.    I  think  I  will 

like  my  home,  the  folks  are  so  good  to  me.     I  asked  Auntie  

to-day  if  she  liked  me.  She  said  yes,  and  I  am  going  to  l>e  a 
good  girl.  .  .  .  This  place  is  so  nice,  I  wish  you  could  sec  it. 
You  would  like  it.  Auntie  is  teaching  mc  to  s|x-ll  and  wright 
correctly.   

 ,  November  18,  1884. 

This  boy  had  served  a  term  in  the  Industrial  School, 
and  was  subsequently  arrested  for  petty  larceny: 

Mk.  Dooi.ey— Dear  Friend:  I  received  your  kind  letter.  It 
gave  mc  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  vou.  1  DC  grapes  are  picked, 
and  I  just  got  through  with  herding  the  cattle.  I  have  .1  nice 
time  going  to  school  barefooted.  I  guess  it  is  about  a  mile  to 
the  school-house.  School  will  close  in  about  three  weeks  more, 
and  they  are  going  to  have  a  nice  time  at  the  last  day.   . 

 ,  November,  1884. 

This  girl  of  about  thirteen  was  of  the  worst  |>arentage. 
Her  father  had  been  murdered,  and  her  mother  was  a 
criminal.  She  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  who  em- 
ployed her  in  tending  bar.  She  was  rescued,  letters  of 
guardianship  taken,  and  at  last  a  good  home  found  for 
her.  She  was  utterly  illiterate,  but  affectionate  and  apt. 
With  great  difficulty  she  was  induced  to  go  to  school.  So 
ashamed  was  she  at  being  classed  with  the  little  betnnncrs 
that  a  good  cry  always  followed  a  day  at  school.  She  is, 
fortunately,  with  kind  and  appreciative  people,  as  the 
following  extract  from  a  late  letter  will  show: 

DEAR  Fkiknh  Mr.  DooLEY  :  I  received  your  short  letter  some 
time  ago.    I  have  nut  Ucn  going  to  school  for  two  weeks.  Mr. 

 said  that  you  said  I  might  study  at  home,  and  I  like  it 

licttcr.  I  think  you  were  very  kind  to  let  mc.  I  will  try  to 
learn.  I  like  it  very  much  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  arc  very 
good  to  inc.  I  lielong  to  the  Hand  ol  Hope.  I  go  every  Sunday, 
and  like  it  very  much.    Last  Sunday  I  spoke  a  piece.   . 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  wisdom  of  lil>erally  sustaining  it.  The  trustees 
can  but  expend  the  money  intrusted  to  them.  This  they 
do  according  to  their  judgment  and  the  light  of  experi- 
ence. The  work  to  be  done  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  means  with  which  to  do  it ;  but,  confident  that  well- 
doing will  finally  receive  from  the  community  the  plaudit 
"  well  done,"  with  appropriate  proof  of  its  sincerity,  they 
go  on,  "  hoping  all  things."  C.  A.  M. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ART  COMMERCIALLY  CONSIDERED. 


BV  F1NGAL  BUCHANAN  (MRS.  M.  B.  UNC.F.R). 


Under  the  title,  "The  Difference  between  a  Painting 
and  a  Pound  of  Sugar,"  an  editor  in  the  April  Century 
considers  the  question  of  what  he  appropriately  terms 
"  the  Chinese-wall  American  art -tariff." 

Tariff  aside,  it  might  be  well  to  look  at  this  title,  with 
its  implied  conundrum,  from  another  point  of  view. 
The  Century  has  considered  the  dutiable  difference  be- 
tween a  painting  and  a  pound  of  sugar.  The  original 
difference  and  the  ultimate  difference  should  be  suf- 
ficiently palpable,  although  they  are  not  as  thoroughly 
understood  as  many  suppose.  For  the  sake  of  San  Fran- 
cisco artists,  let  us  consider  the  similitudes  and  differences 
of  the  two  subjects  from  a  commercial  and  practical  stand- 
point. 

However  distinctly  a  painting  may  be  an  inspiration,  it 
resembles  a  pound  of  sugar  in  that  it  must  some  time  or 
other  become  a  commodity,  an  article  of  merchandise,  a 
subject  for  barter  and  sale.  In  San  Francisco  and  in 
many  other  cities  the  difference  is  that,  as  an  article  of 
merchandise,  the  pound  ot  sugar  is  intelligently  handled, 
while  the  painting  is  not. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  immature,  the  incompetent 
and  the  unskillful  in  art,  are  less  ready  to  admit  that  art 
has  a  commercial  side  than  are  the  loftiest  ornaments  o 
the  profession.  Your  village  lad  who  has  copied  a  few 
chromos  and  made  a  bad  portrait  or  two,  considers  him- 
self entitled  to  the  topmost  dignities  of  a  profession 
which  he  has  embraced  with  romantic  dreams  of  an  easy 
road  to  preeminence.  He  wants  you  to  buy  his  daub,  to 
secretly  leave  upon  his  table  a  purse  containing  thrice  its 
value,  but  would  not  have  you  bargain  with  him.  He 
wants  money ;  in  his  secret  heart  he  riotously  covets  it ; 
but  when  you  talk  about  it  he  is  either  shame-faced  or  in- 
sulted. 

There  is  little  such  humbug  among  the  truly  great. 
Messrs.  Meissonier,  Sargent,  Millais,  and  such  men,  will 
readily  discuss  the  questions  of  tariffs,  exhibitions,  sales, 
etc. — the  general  management  of  the  art  market.  They 
handle  their  opportunities,  dispose  of  their  time,  balance 
their  accounts,  and  club  together  for  pecuniary  protection 
and  benefit,  just  as  any  class  of  intelligent  business  or 
professional  men  should  do.  They  dress  neatly,  live  well, 
raise  families,  pay  their  bills,  and  conduct  themselves 
like  other  citi/.ens.  In  the  centers  of  civilization  the 
long-haired,  unkempt,  under-fed,  semi-insane  artist  is  out 
of  date,  but  traces  of  his  style  and  spirit  are  to  be  found 
in  San  Francisco.  Our  city  is  neither  a  village  nor  an  art 
center,  but  uncomfortably  seesaws  between.  The  artists 
are  suffering  and  starving,  for  want  of  a  little  enterprise 
and  business  sense  applied  to  art.  Every  man  is  for  him- 
self, and  there  is  no  united  action. 

It  is  very  much  as  the  stock  market  might  be  if  there 
were  no  exchanges,  reports,  or  bulletin-boards,  and  every 
broker  fixed  his  own  standards  of  value  and  traveled  his 
own  road,  regardless  of  all  others.  The  artists,  having  no 
business  sense,  are  so  far  behind  the  times  that  they  seem 
to  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  try  to  acquire  any. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that,  in  a  situation  like  this, 
it  is  useless  to  hope  for  individual  good  until  there  is  some 
general  welfare. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  how  the  general  welfare  will  pay  my 
bills?"  says  one.  "I  guess  I'll  look  after  my  own  in- 
terests, and  let  the  others  look  after  theirs,"  says  another. 
The  public-spirited  citizen  could  not  patiently  listen  to 
remarks  so  narrow  and  short-sighted  as  these  if  it  were  not 
that  they  come  from  people  who  are  really  needy  and  op- 
pressed. Most  of  them  are  needy  through  their  own  ex- 
travagance, and  oppressed  for  want  of  a  common-sense 
policy ;  but  that  does  not  make  the  situation  any  less 
painful  to  them. 

It  is  possible  to  help  the  cause  of  art  in  this  city  very 
much ;  but  it  is  only  possible  by  united  action  conducted 
on  business  principles.  A  successful  exhibition  requires 
energy  in  advertising  before  the  exhibition  begins;  a  re- 
jection committee,  with  some  kind  of  a  standard  strictly 
adhered  to ;  rooms  made  comfortable  and  inviting,  and 
a  wide-awake,  well-posted  salesman  always  on  hand. 
There  is  nothing  high-flown  about  these  requisites.  They 
are  very  simple,  and  any  business  man  is  bound  to  ap- 
prove of  them.  They  deal  only  with  primary,  common- 
place, every-day  laws. 

Yet  take  the  customary  San  Francisco  exhibition :  There 
is  no  advance  advertising,  no  effort  made  to  gain  the  help 
of  the  press.  If  the  artists  or  those  who  represent  them 
are  so  poor  that  they  have  neither  money  nor  credit,  they 
can  still  get  a  good  deal  of  advertising  by  making  an 
honest  effort.  San  Francisco  editors  are  very  generous, 
when  appealed  to  in  a  business-like  manner  about  any- 
thing that  can  in  any  way  influence  San  Francisco's 
standing  as  a  metropolis.  If  the  artists  will  stand  up  and 
act  like  business  men,  they  will  soon  get  help  from  the 
press. 

As  for  a  standard,  make  it  as  low  or  as  high  as  you  like ; 
but,  once  made,  let  the  rejection  committee  abide  by  it. 
Let  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  art  be  able  to  go  into  the 
exhibition  rooms  and  buy,  confident  that  he  cannot  go 
very  far  wrong,  or  invest  in  a  picture  which  is  below  the 
standard,  as  long  as  he  buys  it  there.   Get  the  public  ear 


by  advertising,  the  public  confidence  by  fair  dealing  and 
a  fixed  standard,  the  public  interest  by  comfortable  and 
attractive  rooms;  and,  having  secured  these  things,  be 
ready  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  with  the  help  of  a 
competent  salesman — a  man  who  is  quick,  obliging,  and 
above  all,  honest.  If  the  artists  of  San  Franciscowould 
rise  in  a  body  and  demand  these  things  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation, they  would  get  them. 

The  Palette  Club  started  out  to  do  these  things,  but  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  a  failure  through  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  all  the  members  for  individual  prominence,  and  an 
utter  indifference  to  general  questions  or  general  welfare. 

To-day,  at  the  Art  Association,  say  that  an  exhibition 
takes  place :  Your  curiosity  is  not  excited  in  advance, 
and  you  hear  precious  little  about  it  after  it  begins.  You 
visit  the  rooms.  A  few  hard  benches  stand  around,  the 
floor  is  bare  and  the  general  impression  anything  but 
artistic.  You  want  to  ask  about  a  picture,  and  no  one  is 
to  be  lound.  Or  perhaps  you  manage  to  find  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  office.  He  is  polite  and  pleasant; 
perhaps  he  can  tell  you  about  the  pictures,  and  perhaps 
he  cannot.  He  is  not  a  salesman,  and  doesn't  know  a 
salesman's  duties. 

If  they  only  sold  sugar  once  a  year,  and  they  sold  it  in 
that  way,  a  little  might  be  disposed  of,  for  sugar  is  almost 
a  necessity.  But  paintings  are  not  a  necessity,  and  until 
we  handle  them  in  San  Francisco  with  a  little  of  the  en- 
terprise and  common  sense  we  give  to  groceries,  the  artists 
may  expect  to  starve  on. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CONFLICT. 


Land  hunger  is  a  prevalent  affliction  among  European 
nations.  Those  which  possess  but  a  small  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  regard  its  possession  as  the  criterion  of 
gentility,  and  the  ultimate  extent  of  happiness.  As  all 
the  land  in  Europe  seems  to  be  preempted,  various  out- 
laying fragments  of  the  globe's  surface  are  subjected  to 
British,  French,  German  and  Russian  games  of  grab, 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  their  possessors,  and  to  the 
mutual  embroilment  of  the  nations.  Asia  has  become  a 
battle-field  for  these  national  land  sharks.  The  whole 
north  of  that  great  division  rejoices  in  the  mild  and  gen- 
tle rule  of  the  Russian  Czar;  the  central  portion  is  under 
his  influence,  and  his  longing  eyes  are  cast  upon  the 
south.  For  a  long  time  England  has  possessed  regions 
in  the  south  of  Asia,  comprising  a  population  of  about 
one-sixth  of  the  human  family.  Whether  her  control  of 
India  be  a  blessing  or  not  to  herself  or  to  the  natives,  is 
a  moot  question.  At  all  events,  she  sees  a  threatening 
cloud  upon  the  not  distant  horizon  in  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar.  The  conflict,  soon  or  late,  it 
seems,  must  come;  but  why  it  should  come  is  one 
of  those  things  that  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  are  outside  the  circle  of  the  conflicting  in- 
terests. Russia  certainly  has  no  occasion  to  advance  to 
or  beyond  the  Himalayas;  and,  so  far  as  the  unpreju- 
diced observer  can  perceive,  England  has  no  "  call  "  to 
control  southern  Asia,  but  she  nevertheless  does  it. 

No  nation  so  well  as  England  understands  the  art  of 
blustering.  The  English  are  brave  when  compelled  to 
fight,  but  if  bluster  and  "  bloviation  "  will  accomplish 
the  same  result,  they  are  not  penurious  of  them.  They 
prefer  to  thrash  the  air,  or  some  breech-clouted  king  in 
Africa  or  Oceanica.  There  is  hardly  a  savage  clan  or 
tribe  along  the  ocean  coasts  of  the  globe  which  England 
has  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  soundly  thrashed ;  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  appearance  of  a  British 
ship  in  the  offing  is  the  signal  for  the  negro  king,  his 
multitudinous  wives  and  family,  and  his  lightly  clad  sub- 
jects, to  take  to  the  woods  or  to  the  hills.  But  this  kind 
of  thing  will  not  serve  in  dealing  with  Caucasians. 

A  war  in  Asia  between  England  and  Russia  would  be 
an  extraordinary  affair.  The  transportation  of  great 
bodies  of  troops  to  the  scene  of  conflict  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty,  and  the  various  tribes  and 
Asiatic  nations  which  would  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
the  war  are  many,  while  they  would  hardly  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  reason  for  the  conflict. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  at  present  neither 
nation  is  in  earnest,  but  that  both  will  satisfy  themselves 
with  ferocious  gesticulations  and  vigorous  bluffing — 
although,  in  some  respects,  Russia's  opportunity  seems  to 
have  come,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
course  of  the  English  in  the  Soudan.  The  tendency  of 
the  age  is  toward  concentration  everywhere — toward  the 
absorption  of  the  small  by  the  great  nations,  and  the 
formation  of  four  or  five  gigantic  confederations.  Many 
conveniences  will  result  from  this,  and  an  immense 
economy  of  force.  If  the  control  of  the  earth  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  great  powers,  it  will  simplify 
the  problem  of  government  wonderfully,  making  tnem 
"  frank  pledges  "  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  world. 

So  it  is  in  the  realm  of  language.  The  practical  and 
economical  tendency  of  the  age  finds  expression  in  the 
advice  given  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  the  smaller 
nations  of  Europe  to  relinquish  their  dialects  and  use  one 
of  the  great  and  controling  torms  of  speech — the  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian.  The  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  insignificant  principalities  of  Europe  will,  of 
course,  vigorously  combat  this  proposition,  but  the  ten- 
dency will  be  strongly  in  that  direction.  The  demand  of 
the  day  is  for  strong  and  responsible  governments — not 
for  a  multiplicity  of  irresponsible  tribes  and  clans ;  not 
for  a  hundred  different  languages  and  dialects,  but  for 
concentration,  responsibility  and  economy  of  forces. 


THE  LABOR  PROBLHM. 


In  a  recent  number  of  John  Swinton's  Paper  is  found 
the  following  paragraph : 

Cleveland  has  never  given  the  slightest  sign  of  having  any 
idea  that  there  is  a  new  question  in  the  horizon,  and  he  has 
picked  out  a  Cabinet  of  lawyers  who  are  like  unto  himself  in  that 
respect .  They  are  all  oblivious  of  the  new  forces  that  are  taking 
shape  in  the  country,  and  of  the  hastening  wreck  of  the  old 
machine.  They  have  seen  items  of  news  about  the  industrial 
havoc  of  the  past  twelvemonth,  but,  "  Oh,  that  is  merely  a  com- 
mercial crisis."  They  have  read  of  multitudes  being  Tn  the 
direst  straits,  but  these  are  not  people  of  any  consequence, 
merely  the  "  laboring  classes  ";  they  have  read  of  the  hard  lines 
for  farmers,  but  such  things  "can't  be  helped."  They  know  all 
about  the  deeds  of  the  pirates,  but  are  they  not  constitutional? 
Thus  the  new  administration  begins. 

It  might  be  pertinent  to  ask  this  writer,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  class  to  which  labor  advocates  usually  belong, 
what  he  takes  Cleveland  for.  Did  he  expect  him  to 
make  Herr  Most  his  Secretary  of  State,  give  Henry 
George  the  portfolio  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
or  send  Patrick  Ford  as  Minister  to  England?  Cleveland 
was  elected  President  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
leading  labor  journals  of  the  country,  some  of  which  had 
previously  supported  his  party.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
would  lead  to  his  sudden  conversion  to  the  views  of  these 
reformers.  Besides,  he  and  most  of  his  advisers  are  prac- 
tical men  arid  politicians ;  and  as  such  they  will  undoubt- 
edly first  recognize  those  forces  which  at  present  control 
the  politics  of  the  nation. 

That  Cleveland  is  honestly  bent  on  shaping  his  policy 
so  as  to  promote  the  best  intesests  of  the  country  at  large, 
there  seems  at  present  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  as  fair- 
minded  men,  we  are  bound  to  believe  his  professions  un- 
til he  disappoints  our  expectations.  That  he  will  make 
some  mistakes  in  the  very  trying  position  in  which  he  is 
placed,  is  probable ;  but  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
man  who  can  abide  by  his  convictions  of  right,  no  matter 
what  the  opposition  may  be,  and  certainly  he  now  bids  fair 
to  fulfill  the  desires  of  those  who  expressed  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  judgment  and  his  integrity.  He  has 
chosen  his  own  advisers,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
and  doubtless  knows  how  to  conduct  his  administration 
to  accomplish  the  result  at  which  he  aims.  Whether  his 
policy  will  suit  the  class  of  reformers  who  want  to  set  the 
world  topsy-turvy,  and  reorganize  society  on  an  entirely 
new  basis,  as  well  as  it  will  those  who  only  want  to  see 
an  honest,  economical  and  consistent  administration,  and 
do  not  look  for  the  immediate  dawn  of  the  millenium, 
may  be  doubted;  but  certainly  the  labor  organs  who 
made  him  the  target  for  their  abuse  during  the  late  cam- 
paign, cannot  expect  to  dictate  his  course,  to  any  great 
extent. 

If,  as  the  labor  advocates  contend,  the  workingmen 
are  the  down-trodden  slaves  of  capital ;  if  they  are  out- 
raged and  oppressed,  fleeced  and  plundered — they  have 
the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Either  of  two  courses  is 
open  to  them :  They  may  keep  on  preaching  their  doc- 
trine of  the  rights  of  the  many  until  they  have  convinced 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  that  they  have 
justice  on  their  side,  in  which  case  the  politicians  and 
place-hunters  will  soon  be  found  in  the  popular  ranks;  or 
the  working  class,  including  millions  of  voters,  may  join 
together  in  one  solid  phalanx,  and  so  gain  recognition. 
Either  course  would  answer  the  purpose. 

It  is  only  just  to  John  Swinton  to  say  that  he  is  striving 
as  best  he  may  toward  both  these  ends.  His  success, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  striking  in 
either  direction.  The  last — which  would  seem  to  be 
much  the  easier,  if  the  class  he  champions  is  so  ill-used 
as  is  claimed — has  not  as  yet  showed  sufficient  results  to 
encourage  the  belief  that  a  shrewd  politician,  if  he  has 
any  chance  of  preferment  in  either  of  the  old  party  camps, 
would  choose  to  forsake  them  to  join  the  anti-monopolist 
or  labor  party — by  whichever  name  it  may  be  known. 
In  the  last  campaign  this  party  put  a  ticket  in  the  field, 
but  it  received  so  small  a  vote  that  its  supporters 
were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  count,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  give  much  promise  of  the  destruction  of 
the  old  machine,  for  which  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted 
so  confidently  looks. 

No  reasonable  man  will  object  to  the  working-class 
getting  all  the  rights  they  can  lawfully  claim ;  but  those 
who  claim  to  be  their  friends  should  cease  abusing  those 
in  power,  and  labor  consistently  toward  the  spread  of 
sound  principles  among  the  people.  Dent. 


George  Augustus  Sala  and  a  Captain  of  the  Horse 
Guards  were  passing  the  late  Dr.  Halloway's  (of  pill 
fame)  office  on  the  Strand,  one  day,  when  the  Captain 
said : 

"  I  say,  Sala,  you  know  Dr.  Halloway,  don't  you?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sala. 

"  Will  you  introduce  me?" 

"  Certainly,"  agreed  Sala. 

Walking  into  the  doctor's  office,  Mr.  Sala  presented 
the  waggish  Captain,  who  at  once  said : 

"I  called,  Doctor,  to  say  that  last  week,  while  riding 
behind  the  hounds  in  a  fox-chase,  I  was  thrown  headlong 
over  a  hedge,  and,  my  horse  falling  on  me,  broke  two  of 
my  ribs,  fractured  my  collar-bone,  and  dislocated  both 
wrists.  I  took  a  box  of  your  pills  and  used  one  bottle  of 
your  ointment,  and  am  now  a  fully  restored  man." 

With  this  he  turned  a  somersault  over  the  counter,  and 
was  gone,  leaving  Sala  to  face  the  irate  pill-maker. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


In  the  studios,  as  in  nearly  every  other  quarter  of 
Bohemia,  there  is  a  restive  desire  during  these  sunny 
spring  days  for  "  going  somewhere  "  in  the  country,  and 
after  the  opening  of  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  Art  As- 
sociation next  Tuesday,  the  migration  will  begin.  These 
country  jaunts  and  wayside  saunterings  go  far  toward 
making  up  what  little  pleasure  the  hard-working  and 
painstaking  brush-wielders  find  in  life.  Ostensibly  they 
go  forth  to  study  nature  and  make  sketches,  but  in  reality 
their  mission  to  the  country  is  as  aimless  as  that  of  the 
mercantile  man  who  tires  of  the  dull  walls,  hard  pave- 
ments and  ceaseless  din  of  the  city,  with  its  days  and 
weeks  of  humdrum  life,  and  leaves  the  scene  of"  his  la- 
bors for  a  little  period  of  quiet  amid  rustic  pleasures.  A 
great  deal  of  innocent  enjoyment  is  found  in  sketching 
clubs— parties  of  amateurs  of  both  sexes,  who  go  pic- 
nicing  and  penciling  through  rural  lanes,  camping  out  by 
clear  running  streams,  scampering  over  the  hills,  and 
having  a  good,  old-fashioned  time  out-of-doors.  There 
is  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  indulged  in  by  our  local 
amateurs,  however,  and  I  would  suggest  that  excursions 
of  this  kind  are  now  in  season,  and  can  be  arranged  with 
but  little  trouble.  As  for  the  old-timers  of  established 
reputation,  they  never  hunt  in  pairs,  each  seeking  his 
favorite  stamping  ground. 

It  is  stated  that  six  members  of  the  Palette  Club  will 
be  represented  at  the  Art  Association's  exhibition.  This 
looks  as  if  the  hatchet  had  been  permanently  interred. 

"  Elaine  "  has  been  a  drawing  card  at  Snow's  during 
the  past  fortnight.  The  success  of  the  exhibition  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Snow  in  again  placing  this 
famous  painting  before  the  public. 

Raschen  will  display  several  finely  executed  paintings 
of  Indian  life  at  the  spring  exhibition.  This  artist,  who 
recently  returned  from  Fort  Ross,  Sonoma  county,  will 
occupy  a  studio  in  the  Mercantile  Library  Building  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Raschen  is  among  the  best  of  our  figure 
painters. 

But  little  has  been  learned  from  Jules  Tavernier  since 
his  journey  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  last  heard 
from  him  was  that  he  had  been  hovering  about  the  vol- 
canic craters  until  he  had  singed  all  the  hair  off  his  head, 
while  his  grass-hut  studio  was  piled  knee-deep  with 
orders.  This  report  may  be  only  a  vague,  unsatisfying 
rumor,  but  it  is  given  in  the  absence  of  other  information. 
In  all  probability  Jules  will  visit  Australia  before  return- 
ing to  San  Francisco. 

Carl  Von  Perbandt,  who  has  sent  but  little  work  to  the 
city  of  late,  but  who  is  painting  away  steadily  at  his 
country  studio,  is  expected  to  return  to  the  city  this 
summer. 

Alexander,  who  has  completed  his  "  Chinese  Restau- 
rant," will  include  that  picture  among  the  Art  Association 
display  of  next  week. 

Charley  Peters,  the  ambitious  young  pupil  of  Tavernier, 
will  hang  his  "  Italian  Fisherman's  Wharf "  on  the  Art 
Association's  walls.  This  picture  is  full  of  feeling  and 
color,  and  the  scene  presented  being  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  San  Francisco,  the  painting  will  no  doubt  be 
given  its  share  of  attention  at  the  exhibition. 

Rodriguez  is  at  work  on  a  landscape  in  the  Temescal 
valley,  which  is  receiving  his  characteristic  treatment  of 
color  and  shade.  He  will  make  the  "  Suisun  Marshes  " 
his  exhibition  piece. 

Deakin  will  exhibit  his  "  Street  Scene  in  Chinatown," 
"  Rue  Militaire,"  "  Pilgrim's  Return,"  and  one  or  two 
other  pictures,  at  the  coming  exhibition. 

Henry  Barkhaus,  the  caricaturist,  intends  to  leave  the 
city  shortly  for  Munich,  where  he  will  prosecute  his  art 
studies. 

Holdredge  has  a  French  landscape  in  gray  on  his  easel. 
He  will  make  a  sketching  trip  to  Austin  creek  after  the 
rains  are  over. 

E.  Narjot's  "  Struck  it  Rich  "  is  one  of  the  attractions 
at  Morris's  art  gallery,  on  Post  street. 

Norton  Bush  is  busy  with  decorative  work  in  his  studio 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  He  will  have  something 
new  at  the  exhibition,  although  he  has  been  crowded  with 
other  work  during  the  past  four  weeks. 

It  is  said  that  Joulin,  who  left  for  Paris  some  ten 
months  ago,  is  making  very  satisfactory  progress  with  his 
studies  in  that  great  art  center. 

Samuel  Brookes  will  have  a  painting  of  still  life  at  the 
Art  Association's  exhibition. 

M.  Strauss  has  completed  two  large  canvases,  "  Yo- 
semite"  and  "Tamalpais,"  the  atmosphere  effect  of  the 
latter  being  very  good.  These  paintings,  with  "  Sulphur 
Creek,"  "  Niles  Canon,"  and  "  Fishing,"  will  find  places 
on  the  Art  Association's  walls  next  week.  Midas. 


Editor  San  Franciscan  :  It  is  to  be  feared  that  those 
who  look  into  the  deepest  causes  of  things  will  dissent 
lrom  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  of  the  article 
on  the  "Subtle  Influences  of  Sex."  It  is  incredible  that 
there  can  be  a  growing  disinclination  to  marriage  on  the 
part  of  the  human  race,  though  there  may  be  an  increasing 
fear  of  contracting  it,  from  the  fact  that  under  present 
conditions  the  most  undesirable  mates  are  likely  to  be 
connected.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  modest,  unassum- 
ing men  and  reserved  young  women  to  meet  at  all ;  while 


the  forward  and  flirting  damsels  and  the  most  impudent 
and  worthless  men — those  especially  who  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  purr>osc  of  preying  upon  the 
innocent— can  easily  obtain  partners.  Indeed,  the  latter 
actually  ruin  the  fortunes  of  many  young  women  by  carry- 
ing on  a  flirtation  for  years  without  any  intention  of  mar- 
riage, thus  preventing  their  dti|xrs  from  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  one  more  worthy  of  their  regard. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  national  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  those  who,  willing  to  marry,  have  no 
opportunity  for  discovering  suitable  helpmates.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  honest,  busy  young  men  and  worthy  women, 
now  condemned  to  an  unnatural  existence,  would  wel- 
come it ;  and  such  a  scheme  would  do  more  to  remedy 
the  misery  and  immorality  that  result  from  enforced  lone- 
liness than  all  the  sermons  that  were  ever  preached. 

It  is  a  curse  and  scandal  to  the  nation  that  women 
should  have  to  earn  their  living  at  all.  Their  proper 
sphere  is  in  their  own  homes,  caring  for  their  children. 

Single  blessedness  "  is  an  unmitigated  curse  to  all  con- 
cerned, however  much  they  may  profess  to  prefer  it. 
Yours,  E.  A.  Phitorn. 


Every  healthy  |->erson — man  or  woman — should  be  a 
good  walker,  able  at  any  time  to  walk  from  six  to  twelve 
miles  a  day  at  least,  and  double  that  when  gradually 
brought  up  to  it.  The  points  to  be  attained  are  to  see- 
that  the  walk  is  brisk  and  vigorous — not  of  a  loitering  or 
dangling  kind  ;  that  there  be  some  object  in  the  walk  be- 
sides its  being  a  routine  constitutional — that  is,  not  like 
the  staid  promenade  of  the  orthodox  ladies'  school,  and 
if  possible  in  pleasant  company ;  that  there  be  no  tight 
clothing,  whether  for  the  feet  or  body,  which  will  con- 
strain or  impede  the  natural  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk ;  and  that  the  walk  be  taken  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
fresh  country  air.  In  regard  to  this  latter  particular, 
although  towns  are  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it 
almost  a  journey  to  get  out  of  them  on  foot,  still  we  have 
so  many  suburban  tramways  and  railway  lines  that  in  a 
few  minutes  we  can  find  ourselves  in  the  country,  where 
the  air  is  fresh  and  pure. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  a  little 
climbing  in  the  course  of  a  walk,  it  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  We  gain  variety  of  muscular  action,  as  well 
as  increase  the  exertion  ;  and  we  get  into  regions  of  purer 
air  and  fresher  breeze  at  the  same  time.  What  may  be 
considered  as  the  weak  point  in  walking  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
ercise, is  the  comparatively  small  play  which  it  gives  to 
the  shoulders  and  chest,  while  it  is  still  less  for  those  of 
the  arm.  This  should  be  compensated  for  by  the  use  of 
light  dumb-bells  or  Indian  clubs,  or  some  other  form  of 
exercise  which  brings  in  play  the  arms  and  shoulders. 
One  of  the  forms  of  exercise  which  requires  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  shoulders,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  trunk  and  legs,  is  swimming.  This,  however,  for 
many  reasons,  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  exercise  ex- 
cept by  a  few,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  but 
where  it  is  possible  it  should  always  be  practiced.  The 
great  pity  is  that  boys  and  girls  do  not  learn  it,  as  a  rule, 
while  at  school.  Every  large  town  should  be  well  provided 
with  swimming  baths ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  compulsory 
for  scholars  at  a  certain  age,  say  twelve,  to  learn  to  swim, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all,  and  also  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  lives. — Herald  of  Health. 


There  is  a  wide-spread  and  serious  prevalence  of  disorders  of 
the  kidneys;  and  of  various  diseases  caused  by  the  imperfect 
operation  of  the  kidneys  and  liver.  According  to  Roberts, 
Thompson,  and  other  recognized  authorities,  kidney  disorders 
are  very  common,  but-  the  obscurity  of  their  positive  symptoms 
is  so  marked  that  many  people,  ill  and  out  of  sorts  generally,  arc 
really  victims  of  kidney  complaint,  and  they  and  their  physician 
do  not  realize  it.  Rheumatic  pains,  irregular  appetite,  frequent 
headache,  chills  and  fever,  "bhies,"  hot  and  dry  skin,  sour 
stomach,  dyspepsia,  irregular  action  of  the  bowels,  nervous  irri- 
tability, muscular  soreness,  cramps,  languor,  impairment  of 
memory,  loss  of  virility,  are  among  the  preliminary  evidences  of 
coming  kidney  and  liver  derangements.  As  the  disease  develops 
then  follow  lame  back,  swelling  ankles,  pale  face,  scalding  sensa- 
tions, the  water  sometimes  being  very  light  and  abundant  ;  at 
others,  scarce,  dark-colored  and  frothy,  and  abounding  in  sedi- 
ment, and,  under  the  microscope,  in  altiiimcn  and  tube  casts.  If 
the  deranged  kidneys  are  not  pro|>erly  attended  to,  there  is  danger 
of  the  terrible  Bright 's  disease — hitherto  considered  incurable, 
which  is  a  consumption  or  destruction  of  the  kidneys — the  near 
approach  of  which  alarming  disorder  should  awaken  the  liveliest 
concern,  for  it  soon  hurries  one  into  the  grave,  unless  promptly 
checked. 

Disordered  kidneys  have  the  unfortunate  effect  also  of  weaken- 
ing the  vigor  of  the  liver,  as  indicated  if  one  has,  besides  the 
above  symptoms,  yellow  spotted  skin,  fat -covered  eye-balls, 
frontal  headache  after  eating,  burning  and  itchinr  skin,  cold  ex- 
tremities, hot  head,  bad  circulatum  of  blood,  sick  ncadache,  nau- 
sea, light-colored  evacuations,  constipation,  piles,  variable  appe- 
tite and  feeling,  dizziness,  blurred  eyesight,  liver-cough,  ague, 
chills,  fevers,  wakefulness  at  night,  drowsiness  by  day,  etc. 

These  are  some  of  the  commoner  symptoms  as  laid  down  by 
leading  medical  authorities,  and  with  them  in  view  one  ought  not 
to  have  much  trouble  in  ascertaining  if  he  is  suffering  from  dis- 
orders of  these  great  organs. 

These  observations  nave  l>ecn  called  forth  by  a  full-page 
article  which  appears  in  another  place  in  this  paper.  Skeptical 
of  some  of  the  statcsmcnts  made  therein,  and  at  other  times  by 
the  same  persons,  we  have  liccn  led  to  make  a  little  study  of 
the  matter  ourselves,  with  the  above  result.  These  diseases 
prevail  amongst  young  and  old  everywhere,  resulting  in  terrible 
and  untimely  deaths;  they  take  off  more  people  than  epidemics; 
physicians  report  death  as  occurring  from  such  diseases  as  apo- 
plexy, paralysis,  convulsions,  heart  disease,  pneumonia,  fevers, 
etc.,  when  in  reality  thescdisorders  arc  often  secondary  to  liright's 
disease,  and  would  seldom  occur  were  the  kidneys  in  healthy 
working  condition.  Hence,  from  personal  knowledge,  or  from 
the  trustworthy  experience  of  other  competent  judges,  we  believe 
there  is  no  preparation  equal  to  the  remedy  that  is  so  prominently 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  for  preventing  and  curing  the 
dangerous  disorders  of  which  we  have  written.  I:  has  had  an 
extraordinary  sale,  is  everywhere  commended,  the  record  of  its 
work  seems  indisputable,  its  manufacturers  arc  reputed  to  be  men 
of  the  highest  standing.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  not  to  use  it, 
if  needed,  would  be  a  crime  against  one's  suprcmest  interests, 
especially  at  this  time  when,  threatened  by  a  fearful  epidemic,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  according  to  Dr.  Koch,  the  cele- 
brated German  cholera  specialist,  that  we  keep  the  kidneys,  liver 
and  digestive  organs  in  healthy  action,  if  the  scourge  would  be 
escaped. 


SONGS  OF  THE  WAR. 


Some  one  describes  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  the  meth- 
ods of  Frank  Howard,  the  popular  singer  and  ballad  com- 
|x>ser.  It  is  stated  that  after  writinc  the  words  he  will  get 
together  several  members  of  the  minstrel  company  with 
which  he  is  connected,  and  they  will  all  sing,  suggest  and 
c  riticise,  while  he  embodies  on  the  piano,  till  at  last  the 
melody,  thus  hammered  out,  is  made  to  fit.  The  author 
of  that  famous  warsonc,  "  John  Brown's  Body,"  describes, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Graphic,  a  similar  process  in  connection 
with  that  wonderful  piece  of  passion  and  nonsense,  pa- 
triotism and  brutality,  high-wrourht  enthusiasm  and  emo- 
tional fervor.  The  author,  Mr.  Jerome  Leonard,  resides 
at  Russell,  Kansas.  He  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  during 
the  first  battle  in  the  summer  of  1861,  living  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  where  his  elder  brother  was  an  orchestra 
leader  in  a  variety  theater.  Leonard  was  fond  of  music, 
and  very  much  in  the  habit,  with  a  boy  companion,  of 
thrumming  off  combination  tunes  from  old  melodies  float- 
ing in  his  head.  The  Eighth  Kansas  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  John  A.  Martin,  now  (lovemorof  that  state, 
were  in  Leavenworth  during  lunc,  1 86 1,  preparing  for  de- 
parture to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  which  depart- 
ment they  did  not  return  until  the  war  was  ended.  The  sol- 
diers frequented  the  Canterbury,  and  "  John  Brown  Had 
a  Little  Nigi/cr,"  One  More  River  to  Cross,"  "Canaan's 
Happy  Land,"  and  other  catch  soncs,  were  exhausted. 
Young  Jerome  heard  his  brother  talking  of  the  need  of  a 
new  war  song,  went  to  his  room,  and  hammered  out  of 
an  old  cracked  piano  and  two  old  Methodist  camp-meet- 
ing tunes  the  stirring  rhythmic  melody,  with  its  "  hallelu- 
iah "  chorus,  we  know  as  the  Tohn  Brown  song  and  music. 
He  wrote  two  of  the  verses,  afterward  so  famous,  and  they 
were  sung  on  the  boards  that  night.  It  set  the  soldiers 
wild,  and  so  traveled  from  Leavenworth  to  Boston  har- 
bor, where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Fourteenth  Massachu- 
setts, then  garrisoning  Fort  Warren.  By  them  it  was 
brought  to  the  Potomac.  The  Eight  Kansas  carried  it  to 
the  armies  of  Thomas,  Logan,  et  al.  A  newsboy  on  the 
street  next  dav  added  the  striking,  if  coarse,  line,  half 
humorous,  half  brutal,  and  wholly  impassioned: 

We'll  hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  sour  apple  tree 
As  we  go  marching  on. 

With  that  line  the  John  Brown  sone  was  fairlv  launched, 
and  met  everywhere  in  the  Union  lines  the  favor  of  the 
soldiery  and  the  adoptive  verdict  of  the  people.  Nothing 
ever  replaced  it.  Mrs.  Howe's  "  National  Hymn  "was 
sung  by  the  camp-fire,  but  the  rude  and  stirring  "  John 
Brown,"  first  set  echoing  over  a  continent  by  the  boy, 
Jerome  Leonard,  held  its  place  on  the  march  and  on  the 
battlefield  until  the  end,  and  still  has  power  to  stir  and 
rouse  with  associations  of  "deering  do." — New  York 
Graphic.  


OUR  FOREIGN  MINISTERS. 


The  appointments  made  by  President  Cleveland  to  our 
foreign  service  last  week  are  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Phelps,  who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Lowell  at  the  court 
of  St.  James,  is  the  son  of  the  Mr.  Phelps  who  preceded 
him  as  the  head  of  his  family.  He  has  never  yet  held  an 
elective  office,  but  was  well-known  as  the  son  of  his 
father  while  a  very  young  man.  Additional  distinction 
was  conferred  unon  him  later  in  life  by  his  being  the  man 
who  was  not  William  Walter  Phelps,  which  was  probably 
one  of  his  strongest  recommendations  (or  the  Kent  Pro- 
fessorship of  Law  at  Yale.  This  nomination  has  been 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  not  known. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gentleman  is 
probably  as  well  known  in  London  as  any  other  Democrat 
would  have  been,  except  )>crhaps  Mr.  Texas  P.  Ochiltree, 
whose  renown  has  been  sounded  in  every  capital  in  Eu- 
rope. The  greatest  difficulty  Mr.  Phelps  will  meet  with 
will  be  in  filline  Mr.  Lowell's  place,  for  this  latter  gentle- 
man has  not  only  proved  an  honor  to  his  country,  but  has 
found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
been  thrown.  Mr.  Lowell  has  been  an  Env^oy  Extraordi- 
nary in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

The  new  Minister  to  Franc  e  is  Mr.  Robert  M.  McLean, 
of  Maryland.  He  has  not  the  same  luc  rative  qualifica- 
tions for  the  |K>st  that  Mr.  Morton  had,  but  there  were 
other  things  to  be  considered,  which  brought  a  treat  deal 
of  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  President.  Mr.  McLean  is 
the  only  man  in  the  Democratic  i>arty  who  can  speak 

French. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  George  H.  Pendleton  to  the 
German  Mission  is  full  of  deep  significance.  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton is  a  native  of  Cincinnati.  Cinc  innati  is  par  excellence 
the  jKirk-opolis  of  the  nation.  There  is  trouble  in  store 
for  Bismarck,  and  Kaiser  Wilhclm  will  yet  see  the  day 
when  the  great  American  ham  sandwich  will  Ix:  the  first 
course  at  his  state  hanouets.  It  is  perhaps  impolitic  for 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  precipitate  a  crisis  by  sending  Mr. 
Pendleton  to  Berlin,  and  he  assumes  a  grave  responsibility 
in  so  doing;  but  we  must  applaud  the  indc|>cndcnt  spirit 
whic  h  prompts  the  action. 

The  other  nominations  are  of  the  same  high  order  of 
excellence,  and  with  Dr.  Btirchard  in  the  Romanoff  re- 
gions (Russia),  John  Kelly  as  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  Ben  Butler  in  Patagonia,  our  foreign  service  bids 
fair  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality. — TJfe. 


Bob  Ingcrsoll  has  found  his  level  as  a  side-show  to  a 
burlesque  troupe.  He  is  now  lecturing  on  blasphemy, 
about  which  he  probably  knows  more  than  any  man  liv- 
ing.— Lift, 


S.  S.  Teacher.  Why  did  the  children  of  Israel 
sprinkle  blood  on  the  door  posts? 

Pupil.  Please,  mam,  they  wanted  to  paint  the  town 
red. — Life.   

There  are  said  to  be  nineteen  metals  more  valuable 
than  gold.   Certain  species  of  brass  may  be  set  down  as 
|  among  them. — Life. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


RAMBLES  AMONG  BOOKS. 


A  hook  called  T)ie  First  Families  of  the  United  States 
is  soon  to  burst  upon  a  wondering  world.  Some  people 
may  be  verdant  enough  to  think  that  it  will  refer  to  the 
aborigines  and  their  red  descendants,  but  they  will  be  as 
far  out  of  the  way  in  their  speculations  as  the  Indian  was 
when  he  supposed  the  spirit  of  his  dog  would  accompany 
him  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  The  volume,  which 
will  probably  be  welcomed  by  the  Anglo-maniacs,  will  be 
an  imitation,  as  far  as  possible,  we  are  told,  of  Burke's 
Peerage,  and  will  be  devoted  to  recording  the  deeds  of 
such  white  settlers  of  this  country  as  have  become  wealthy. 
Its  pages  will  be  illuminated  with  crests  and  coats-of-arms, 
and  those  whose  fathers  came  here  in  their  shirt-sleeves 
should  communicate  with  the  authors  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  be  furnished  with  heraldic  devices 
fitting  their  aristocratic  rank  in  this  democratic  country. 
A  canal-boat  couchant  on  an  argent  field  might  suit  some 
people,  and  a  peddlers'  pack  rampant,  with  the  motto, 
"  We  might  go  further  and  far  worse,"  might  answer  for 
others. 

Really,  the  getters-up  of  the  publication  are  public 
benefactors.  They  may  not  be  able  to  take  us  back  to 
that  very  exclusive  family  of  which  Noah  was  the  head, 
but  they  will  carry  us  to  the  dim  past  in  this  country  when 
the  first  ham-fat  man  flourished,  and  when  it  was  difficult 
in  more  ways  than  one  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
They  will  also,  doubtless,  recall  the  time  when  some  of 
the  members  of  the  first  families  were  obliged  to  take  an 
interest  in  stocks,  of  a  kind  not  so  profitable,  pecuniarily,  as 
those  associated  with  railroads,  steamboats,  and  the  like. 
It  was  the  late  Lord  Bulwer  who  said,  brave  deeds  are 
the  ancestors  of  brave  men ;  but  this  definition  would 
hardly  satisfy  the  first  families  of  the  United  States,  who, 
having  acquired  sudden  riches,  'would  not  be  content, 
like  the  "grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife,"  to  smile  at  the 
claims  of  long  descent. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  au- 
thorized agents  for  the  United  States,  will  publish  in 
May  Tlie  Rrcised  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible,  which  is  the 
joint  property  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. They  will  publish  four  single-volume  editions, 
including  a  parallel  edition  with  the  words  of  the  old 
and  the  new  version  in  paralleled  columns,  and  two  five- 
volume  editions — the  Old  Testament  in  four  volumes, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  one. 

Professor  John  G.  R.  McElroy,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  prepared  for  publication  a  practical 
work  on  The  Structure  of  English  Prose — A  Manual  of 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  presenting  in  text-book  form 
the  lectures  read  before  the  students  of  the  university 
during  the  past  eight  years.  He  does  not  merely  discuss 
the  theory  of  rhetoric,  but  shows  the  students  by  prac- 
tical exercises  taken  from  our  latest  literature,  how  to 
explain  it  when  found.  Though  theory  is  not  lost  sight 
of,  the  aim  is  eminently  practical,  thus  adapting  it  for 
use  in  both  colleges  and  advanced  classes  in  high  schools 
and  seminaries.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York, 
will  publish  this  work  very  shortly. 

The  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Public  Library  Commit- 
tee passed  judgment  on  Mark  Twain's  new  book,  Huck- 
leberry Finn,  as  follows:  "  It  deals  with  a  series  of  advent- 
ures of  a  very  low  grade  of  morality ;  it  is  couched  in  the 
language  of  a  rough,  ignorant  dialect;  and  all  the  way 
through  its  pages  there  is  a  systematic  use  of  bad  gram- 
mar, and  an  employment  of  coarse,  rough,  inelegant 
expressions;  it  is  also  very  irreverent.  To  sum  up,  the 
book  is  flippant  and  irreverent  in  its  style ;  it  deals  with  a 
series  of  experiences  that  are  not  elevating;  the  whole 
book  is  of  a  class  that  is  more  profitable  for  the  slums 
than  it  is  for  respectable  people,  and  it  is  trash  of  the 
veriest  sort."  The  book  was,  therefore,  denied  a  place 
on  the  shelves  of  the  library. 


Colonel  Joyce  and  Ella  Wheeler  are  rival  claimants  to 
the  authorship  of  a  poem. 

Beverly  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  expects  to  have  his  vol- 
ume of  reminiscences  ready  for  publication  in  Novem- 
ber. 

George  du  Maurier,  the  brilliant  society  caricaturist  of 
Punch,  has  just  celebrated  his  fifty-first  birthday  anniver- 
sary. 

Moncure  D.  Conway  has  reapj>eared  in  London  in  a 
remarkably  robust  condition,  and  meditates  an  immediate 
tour  in  Italy. 

The  article  "  Propaganda,"  in  the  forthcoming  volume 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  was  written  by  Archbishop 
Jacobini,  of  Rome. 

The  novelist,  Professor  George  Ebers,  is  at  work  on  a 
biography  of  his  friend  Professor  Lepsius,  the  founder  of 
modern  Egyptology. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  was  asked  by  the  London  Daily 
News  to  go  to  Suakim.  He  was  ready  to  go,  but  his 
physicians  forbade  him. 

Madame  Clara  Schumann,  the  widow  of  the  composer, 
has  been  robbed  of  all  her  husband's  manuscripts,  which 
she  kept  in  her  house  at  Frankfort. 

George  Eliot's  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Cross,  have  done  more 


toward  enlightening  the  world  on  the  subject  of  that  great 
woman's  principles  than  any  other  writing. 

Henry  James  denies  that  he  has  in  his  latest  story, 
The  Bostonians,  either  caricatured  or  attempted  to  por- 
tray any  living  Bostonians.  His  caps  have  fitted  snugly, 
however,  judging  from  the  tempest  he  has  aroused. 

John  Hay,  the  ex-Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
author  of  fim  Bledsoe,  Little  Breeches,  and  that  delightful 
book  Castilian  Days  (written  while  Charge  d'Affairs  at 
Spain),  is  building  a  very  handsome  house  in  Boston. 

Eugene  Schuyler,  late  Minister  to  Greece,  has  pre- 
sented to  Cornhill  University  Library  a  collection  ot  five 
hundred  valuable  volumes,  consisting  mainly  of  the  au- 
thorities used  by  him  in  writing  his  Life  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

The  Atheneum  states  that  one  of  the  late  General  Gor- 
don's minor  contributions  to  literature  is  a  memoir  of  Ze- 
behr  Pasha,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  information  of  the 
Soudanese.  General  Gordon  caused  the  memoir  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic. 

Congressman  S.  S.  Cox's  new  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  publishers,  and  will  appear  in  a  short  time.  The 
book  will  be  entitled  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation. 
It  will  cover  the  ground  from  the  rise  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1855  to  the  present  time. 

Miss  E.  R.  Scidmore,  who  has  made  several  visits  to 
Alaska,  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Southern  Alaska, 
and  the  Silkan  Archipelago,  which  will  prove  a  valuable 
manual  of  information  relating  to  that  interesting  region. 
It  will  be  issued  by  D.  Lathrop  &  Co. 

The  report  that  Miss  Louise  M.  Alcott  is  seriously  ill  is 
entirely  without  foundation,  and  has  caused  Miss  Alcott 
much  annoyance.  She  is  perfectly  well,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  touch  of  writer's  cramp  in  the  right  arm 
and  hand,  to  which  fact  is  due  the  long-continued  delay 
in  the  appearance  of  her  book,  a  sequel  to  Little  Men. 

The  Literary  World  says:  "  A  volume  of  the  late  Mary 
Clemmer  Hudson's  literary,  social  and  political  articles 
will  be  published  this  spring  by  J.  R.  Osgood  <S:  Co., 
who  will  also  bring  out  a  complete  volume  of  her  works. 
A  memorial  volume  to  be  published  by  the  same  firm  is 
also  in  preparation,  which  it  is  hoped  will  do  justice  to 
her  as  a  woman  and  an  author." 

In  person  Gail  Hamilton  is  quite  tall,  with  a  very  good 
figure  but  not  a  pretty  face.  In  repose  she  has  a  rather  frigid 
look,  but  when  in  conversation  her  face  lights  up  with  an 
intelligent  smile  that  is  pleasing  and  inviting.  She  is 
usually  very  talkative  and  familiar,  and  when  an  idea 
strikes  her  she  seems  to  hesitate  a  moment  and  squint 
her  eyes  slightly,  as  if  compressing  her  thoughts  into  the 
briefest  and  choicest  language.  Ferret. 


THE  AMERICAN  TYPE. 


Now  in  the  factory,  begun  with  the  settlement  of  this 
continent,  toned  down  and  touched  up  ever  since,  and 
not  yet  perfected,  is  to  be  seen  the  work  called — the 
American.  Coming  after  all  the  many  experiments  in 
character-making,  this  average  citizen  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  possessed  a  rare  advantage  in  his  ability  to 
adopt  all  modern  improvements,  and  to  discard  old  and 
imperfect  conditions  and  methods.  Of  course  all  men 
have  been  and  are  human,  and  must  possess  essentially 
one  personality,  whether  found  in  an  early  century  or  a 
late  one,  found  in  an  arctic  or  a  tropical  zone;  but  within 
this  large  circle  of  unity  there  are  many  smaller  circles  of 
variety.  In  this  matter  of  variation,  time  and  place  work 
wonders.  Man's  mind  and  soul  are  pliant,  taking  form 
readily,  like  the  potter's  clay,  which  yields  to  the  gentlest 
touch  of  the  finger. 

The  American  could  not  with  any  degree  of  composure 
iniitate  the  Creek.  He  was  settling  upon  a  new,  vast  con- 
tinent, and  did  not  need  statuary  and  poetry  so  much  as 
common  arts  and  common  industry ;  his  long  day's  tramp 
after  the  plow  or  after  lumber  took  away  all  zeal  over  the 
foot-race  and  wrestling  match ;  while  the  wild  deer,  the 
bear,  the  squirrel,  and  an  occasional  conflict  with  the  red 
man,  turned  his  mind  away  from  the  archery  of  the 
Athenian  youth  and  from  the  gladiatorial  practice  of  the 
Romans.  The  novelty  of  the  situation  invited  and  com- 
piled the  exile  to  swing  away  from  the  known  forms  of 
human  toil,  thought,  and  amusement,  and  by  slow  modi- 
fications the  man  of  Europe  became  transferred  into  the 
man  of  America. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  our  nation  is  fashioning 
a  character  that  will  make  itself  visible  instantly  in  what- 
ever clime  this  character  may  be  met.  Not  so  coarse  are 
the  differences  between  different  branches  of  the  Euro- 
pean family.  When  men  are  educated  and  refined,  the 
local  in  them  is  not  so  great  as  the  human.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  a  little  more  English  than  Lord  Coleridge,  but 
Tom  Hughes  seems  more  local  than  either ;  but  educa- 
tion and  society  have  made  these  Englishmen  less  con- 
spicuously so  than  is  any  British  cab-driver  or  farmer. 
Thus  while  there  is  now  being  formed  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  a  new  shape  of  human  nature,  it  will  not  be  amaz- 
ingly peculiar,  for  education  and  manners  will  intervene 
to  prevent  such  a  bad  result.  Our  nation  is  fabricating  a 
manhood  and  womanhood  that  will  differ  from  all  per- 
sonalities of  the  past ;  but  that  difference  will  not  amaze 
or  shock ;  it  will  rather  delight  those  of  the  old  world 
who  may  be  intellectually  able  to  measure  any  spiritual 
merit  or  demerit. 

Only  merit  can  detect  and  appreciate  merit ;  and  the 
true  American  will  long  attract  to  himself  the  ill-will  of 
the  lower  type  of  the  Englishman  or  Frenchman.  When 


the  Servia  was  starting  out  of  Liverpool,  not  long  since, 
two  strangers  found  themselves  in  the  same  state-room. 
In  a  few  moments  one  said  to  the  other,  "  Where  are  we 
from,  and  whither  going? "  When  they  had  learned  that 
one  was  from  Manchester  and  one  from  Leamington,  one 
of  them  said :  "  What  a  relief !  for  1  was  afraiJ  my  room- 
mate would  be  a  blarsted  Yankee."  Subsequent  days 
on  the  seas  revealed  to  the  Yankees  in  state-rooms  near 
by,  that  these  two  subjects  of  the  Queen  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  but  were  just  high  enough 
in  money  power  to  have  minds  full  of  prejudice,  for  preju- 
dice is  a  spontaneous  weed,  while  appreciation  is  a  culti- 
vated flower. 

The  American  is  active  minded  and  full  of  inquiry. 
Having  no  substitute,  no  king,  no  landlord,  he  must  do 
his  own  thinking,  and  this  soon  enables  him  to  do  his 
own  ^alking.  The  freedom,  the  independence,  of  our 
country  has  affected  the  inmost  soul  of  the  majority,  and 
each  young  lady  of  eighteen  could  talk  by  the  hour  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  with  Proctor  the  astronomer,  or 
with  Tyndall  the  scientist.  An  English  or  French  miss 
would  wish  her  father,  or  uncle,  or  her  grandfather,  were 
present  to  conduct  the  conversation;  but  the  average 
American  miss  would  say  in  her  heart:  "Let  me  have 
the  great  man  all  to  myself.  I  can  talk  to  and  listen  to 
him." 

The  absence  of  a  governing  class  causes  in  the  western 
mind  an  absence  of  all  fawning,  disagreeable  obse- 
quiousness. When  some  Illinois  gentlemen  were  travel- 
ing in  Scotland  a  few  summers  ago,  they  were  for  a  few 
days  with  an  English  party  moving  as  satellites  around  an 
English  lord.  The  conduct  of  the  common  mortals  of 
the  group  was  quite  different  from  that  which  stands  ap- 
proved in  the  United  States.  The  titled  man  could  not 
reach  out  for  a  glass  of  water  without  causing  two  or  three 
able-bodied  men  to  spring  forward  and  say:  "Your 
Lordship  must  not  refuse  us  the  honor  of  assisting."  If 
he  removed  his  hat  there  were  quite  a  number  of  persons 
ready  to  hang  it  up  or  hold  it.  These  persons  were  not 
paid  servants,  but  men  of  the  traveling  company.  The 
Americans  differed  from  these  attendants  in  the  quantity 
rather  than  in  the  quality  of  their  politeness.  They 
would  have  seen  some  moments  in  which  to  let  the  lord 
alone,  and  in  which  to  plant  in  his  heart  some  seeds  of 
the  American  joy  of  helping  one's  self.  The  average 
American  knows  when  to  permit  a  mortal  to  have  some 
peace.  To  help  one's  self  is  often  a  most  delicate  lux- 
ury. 

Liberty  has  made  an  open-hearted  character.  Our 
ladies  are  popular  in  England  and  in  Europe,  not  only 
because  they  dress  well,  but  because  their  mindsare  trans- 
parent. The  educated  American  woman  is  as  readable 
as  a  book,  and  is  generally  a  good  book — bright,  wise, 
moral,  and  romantic.  The  mind  on  this  side  the  ocean 
has  no  reason  for  restraint.  It  is  free,  and  from  the  full 
consciousness  of  this  fact  comes  the  practice  and  the 
power  of  expressing  self;  hence  the  Yankee's  intellectual 
capital  is  all  active,  while  much  of  the  English  supply  of 
ideas  is  rendered  dead  by  a  thickness  of  speech,  and  often 
by  a  coldness  of  nature. 

In  this  country  all  the  forms  of  wit  flourish  because  the 
presence  of  money  and  education  among  the  millions 
permits  them  to  attend  places  of  amusement,  and  of 
these  wit  and  humor  are  the  basis.  The  dramatists 
gather  up  gold  in  this  continent ;  so  do  the  showmen 
and  the  minstrels.  Man  is  the  laughing  animal,  and 
this  is  the  first  land  in  which  the  millions  have  had 
money  enough  to  buy  a  ticket  to  anything,  and  have 
possessed  cultivated  brain  enough  to  appreciate  the  mat- 
ter beyond  the  door-keeper.  Happiness  makes  wit ;  money 
and  education  bring  happiness.  If  our  nation  laughs 
most,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  most  reason  for  so  do- 
ing. 

Thus  by  a  natural  or  logical  eclecticism  which  possesses 
all  the  world  for  its  field,  there  is  now  being  fashioned  an 
American  man  and  an  American  woman.  These  two 
new  forms  of  mortal  life  are  not  violently  but  gently  dif- 
ferent from  any  former  phase  of  humanity.  It  is  the  best 
type  of  manhood  yet  reached  by  the  centuries.  As  to 
wit,  vivacity,  frankness,  mental  power,  energy,  justice, 
and  humaneness,  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  offers 
an  average  above  the  average  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
globe. 

Hut  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  this  gulf  or  line 
of  serration  will  become  broader.  The  causes — liberty, 
industry,  education,  property — which  have  fashioned  the 
native  of  the  western  hemisphere  are  at  work  in  the  old 
world,  and  we  may  expect  the  citizens  of  all  the  great 
countries  to  approach  each  other  rather  than  to  move 
further  apart.  We  shall  not  go  down;  other  lands  will 
rise  up.  King,  aristocrat,  scholar,  toiler,  artist,  farmer, 
mercnant,  seem  all  moving  slowly  in  one  path  to  the  end 
— a  sensible  manhood;  and  it  is  possible  that  before  a 
hundred  years  many  of  the  modern  distinctive  marks  will 
have  faded,  and  we  shall  have  a  Europe  fully  akin  to  the  fu- 
ture America,  and  an  America  like  Europe ;  but  the  for- 
eigners must  come  up  to  the  western  world  at  least  much 
more  than  half  way.  The  citizen  of  any  great  nation  will 
then  be  a  citizen  of  the  world.  But  it  does  not  seem  a 
conclusion  of  mere  prejudice  to  affirm  that  this  new  world 
is  not  solving  many  political  and  social  problems,  but  it 
is  also  making  up  the  best  character  of  man  which  has 
yet  been  fashioned  out  of  the  materials  new  on  hand  in 
the  wide  world. — David  Swing,  in  Current. 


The  United  States  has  just  five  cities  which  are  out  of 
debt.  Apparently,  it  is  not  considered  an  evidence  of 
the  highest  prosperity  to  be  out  of  debt  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  public  obligations  pay  large  dividends  to 
individual  investment. — Burlington  Free  Press. 


Life  insurance,  like  all  other  kinds  of  business,  has  its 
evils  and  its  objectionable  representatives.  And  yet  its 
.record  shows  that  in  the  main  it  is  managed  by  able  and 
honest  men,  and  that  its  benefits  far  outweigh  its  objec- 
tionable features. — Boston  Globe. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PERSOXAL. 


In  inviting  Mr.  Henry  Irving  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
the  dramatic  art,  Harvard  University  has  established  a 
precedent  as  well  as  honored  an  actor.  The  best  friends 
of  the  American  stage  have  therefore  a  new  reason  for 
acknowledging  the  services  of  the  distinguished  En- 
glishman. 

Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  who  is  soon  to  marry  a  dwarf 
Count,  declares  that  she  loves  him  very  much  indeed, 
and  that  she  also  loves,  and  will  never  cease  to  love,  the 
late  General  Thumb.  "  The  General  and  I,"  she  adds, 
"lived  together  very  happily.  We  had  our  spats,  of 
course,  but  he  never  struck  me." 

A  well-known  artist  was  standing  in  front  of  a  full- 
length  oil  portraint  of  a  lady  which  he  was  painting  in  his 
studio,  and  in  reply  to  some  compliments  from  a  visitor, 
remarked:  "Yes,  she  has  a  pretty  face,  but  I  don't 
fancy  her  neck  and  arms.  I  shall  have  to  get  another 
model  for  them.  She  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  knew  it,  but  I 
guess  she  won't  find  it  out."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  she 
will  not. 

Notwithstanding  his  physical  weakness,  General  Grant 
has  insisted  upon  giving  to  the  jury  now  investigating  the 
transactions  of  the  late  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward  a  full  ex- 
position of  his  own  relation  to  the  disastrous  failure  which 
involved  himself  and  his  sons  in  financial  ruin,  being  de- 
termined not  to  leave  this  world  until  he  has  demon- 
strated the  generally  accepted  fact  that  his  own  honor  is 
unsullied. 

Herr  Sonnenthal,  now  generally  recognized  as  the  first 
acfor  of  the  German-speaking  race,  is  a  man  of  medium 
height  and  weight,  with  a  pleasant  baritone  voice,  and 
no  delicacy  of  feature.  His  manner  is  frank  and  hearty, 
utterly  destitute  of  subtlety  and  affectation.  No  foreign 
actor  ever  had  a  warmer  professional  welcome — a  fact 
pleasant  to  be  recorded  in  that  it  means  an  appreciation 
of  a  simple  and  honest  naturalism  in  dramatic  art. 

The  late  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  who  in  her  poems 
made  the  world  the  confidant  of  her  love  for  her  son, 
would  have  been  proud  to  have  foreseen  that  on  his  thirty- 
sixth  birthday  he  had  become  a  painter  and  sculptor  of 
such  importance  as  to  justify  "  a  few  of  those  members  of 
the  Browning  Society  who  venerate  the  memory  of  his 
mother  "  in  formally  presenting  to  him  a  set  of  her  works 
in  the  different  English,  American,  and  German  editions, 
bound  in  maroon  morocco,  stamped  with  his  arms,  and 
inclosed  in  a  carved  oak  case. 

The  methods  of  musical  critics  in  Paris  are  represented 
by  their  course  toward  Miss  Van  Zandt,  as  follows :  For 
some  reason  or  other — various  stories  are  told — that  ac- 
complished singer  fell  under  their  displeasure.  They 
thereupon  charged  her  in  the  public  press  with  being  in- 
toxicated on  the  stage.  She  left  Paris,  and  fulfilled  brill- 
iantly an  engagement  in  Russia.  On  her  return  they  or- 
ganized a  clique  to  hiss  her,  and  have  been  persecuting 
her  ever  since.  Let  Miss  Van  Zandt,  who  is  an  American, 
come  home.    She  will  be  judged  here  by  her  art. 

A  chapel  in  memory  of  the  Prince  Imperial  is  in  course 
of  erection  on  the  nook  of  ground  bordering  on  the  Ave- 
nue de  la  Bourdonnais,  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris. 
The  monument  consists  of  a  cupola  resting  on  an  en- 
tablature, which  is  supported  by  eight  columns.  It  is 
lighted  by  four  stained  glass  windows  and  contains  an 
altar.  Its  dimensions  are  about  thirty-five  by  twenty-two 
feet.  The  interior  is  to  be  almost  entirely  of  marble,  and 
the  decoration  of  an  ornate  character.  Its  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  sixty  thousand  dollars.  This  monument  is  being 
erected  by  Prince  Murat. 

A  lawsuit  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  Mackay-Colonna 
wedding,  in  Paris.  The  jealousy  of  Paris  dressmakers 
has  been  aroused  by  the  fact  that  the  mother  of  the  Prin- 
cess chose  a  Madame  Arnaud,  an  obscure  dressmaker 
living  in  the  Rue  Bassano,  to  make  the  trousseau,  bridal 
dress  and  every  other  adjunct  of  toilet  for  the  great  cere- 
mony. A  confusion  of  names  having  arisen,  the  lucky 
dressmaker  has  resolved  to  enter  an  action  against  any 
Paris  house  of  fashion  giving  itself  out  as  a  claimant  to 
the  honor  of  having  clothed  the  wnndrous  group  which 
knelt  at  the  altar  of  the  Nuncio's  Chapel  on  the  14th  of 
last  month. 

Mr.  Frank  Vincent,  Jr.,  the  author  of  The  Land  of  the 
White  Elephant,  is  about  to  sail  for  the  East  with  the 
view  of  gathering  material  for  fresh  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  travel.  Few  living  travelers  have  had  a 
literary  success  equal  to  Mr.  Vincent's.  Besides  building 
up  a  substantial  property  in  his  copyrights,  he  has  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal,  a  warrant  of  knighthood,  and  "  the 
most  worshipful  order  of  the  White  Elephant "  from  the 
King  of  Siam,  the  jeweled  decoration  of  the  Royal 
Order  from  the  King  of  Cambodia,  and  the  insignia  of 
the  order  of  the  Royal  Sun  from  that  interesting  mon- 
arch, King  Theebaw,  of  Burmah. 

Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia,  has  recently  con- 
tributed to  Anglia  (the  well-known  Zeitschrifl  fur  En- 
glische  Philologte)  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  "  Negro  En- 
glish "  of  the  southern  states.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
made  by  any  scholar  to  treat  the  subject  systematically, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how  interesting  it  becomes  in 
the  hands  of  a  trained  philologist.  After  a  brief  outline  of 
some  of  the  salient  features  in  negro  character  which  have 
exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  in  shaping  their  dia- 
lectical peculiarities,  Professor  Harrison  presents  an  ex- 
tended scientific  register  of  the  varied  phenomena  of 
"Negro  Phonetics,"  and  follows  this  up  with  a  skeleton 

frammar  of  negro  language  as  it  exists  to-day  south  of  the 
'otomac.  To  this  is  finally  appended  "  Specimen  Ne- 
groisms,"  which  occupy  eighteen  closely  printed  crown 
octavo  pages,  forming  a  most  interesting  and  diverting 
collection,  which  ought  to  be  simply  invaluable  to  novel- 
ists undertaking  to  portray  the  humors  of  negro  character. 


LOGIC  OF  HUDIBRAS. 


He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic; 
He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  southwest  side; 
On  cither  which  he  would  dispute, 
'"onfute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute: 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
(If  argument,  a  man's  no  horse; 
He'd  prove  no  buzzard  was  a  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  l>c  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination: 
All  'his  by  syllogism  true, 

In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do.       Samuel  Bullet . 


Till'.  SONG  OK  Til  K  CAM  V. 


"(live  us  a  song!  "  the  soldiers  cried, 

T  he  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 

Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 

Lay,  grim  and  threatening,  under; 
And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 

No  longer  belched  in  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.    A  guardsman  said  : 

"  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow; 
Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 

\\  ill  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

T  hey  lay  along  the  battery's  side, 

liclow  the  smoking  cannon: 
Hravc  hearts,  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love  and  not  of  fame; 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory; 
Fach  heart  recalled  a  ditferent  name, 

But  all  sang  "Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  authem,  rich  and  strong, 

Their  battlc-cve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 

But,  as  the  song  grew  louder, 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  check 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset  s  embers, 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  Fnglish  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 

Rained  on  the  Russian  <|uarters, 
With  scream  of  shot  and  burst  of  shell, 

And  bellowing  of  the  mortars! 

Ami  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 

For  a  singer,  dumb  and  gory; 
And  F.nglisn  Mary  mourns  for  him 

Who  sang  of  "Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers!  still  in  the  honored  rest 

Your  truth  and  valor  wearing; 
'The  bravest  arc  the  tendercst — 

The  loving  arc  the  daring.  Bayard  Taylor. 


MORNING  MEDITATIONS. 


Let  Taylor  preach,  upon  a  morning  breezy, 

How  well  10  rise  while  nights  and  larks  arc  flying; 
For  my  part,  getting  up  seems  not  so  easy 
By  half  as  lying. 

What  if  the  lark  does  c  arol  in  the  sky, 

Soaring  beyond  the  sight  to  fmd  hun  out; 
Wherefore  am.  I  to  rise  at  such  a  fly? 
I'm  not  a  trout. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  bees  and  such-like  hums, 

The  smell  of  sweet  herbs  at  the  morning  prime; 
Only  lie  long  enough,  and  bed  becomes 
A  bed  oftiinc. 

To  me  Dan  Phoebus  and  his  car  arc  naught ; 

His  steeds,  that  paw  impatiently  about — 
Let  them  enjoy,  say  I,  as  horses  ought, 
The  first  turn-out ! 

Right  beautiful  the  dewy  meads  appear, 
Besprinkled  by  the  rosy-lingered  girl ; 
What  then,  if  I  prclcr  my  pillow-beer 
To  early  |>earl  r 

My  stomach  is  not  ruled  by  other  men's, 

And,  grumbling  for  a  reason,  quaintly  begs 
Wherefore  should  master  rise  before  the  hens 
Have  laid  their  eggs? 

Why  from  a  comfortable  pillow  start 

To  sec  faint  flushes  in  the  east  awaken? 
A  fig,  say  I,  for  any  streaky  part 

Excepting  bacon. 

An  early-riser  Mr.  (iray  has  drawn, 

Who  used  to  haste  the  dewy  grass  among 
"To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn." 
Well — he  died  young. 

With  charwomen  such  early  hours  agree, 

And  sweeps  that  earn  betimes  their  bit  and  sup; 
But  I'm  no  climbing  boy,  and  need  not  be 
All  up,  all  up! 

So  here  I  lie,  my  morning  calls  deferring 

Till  something  nearer  to  the  stroke  ofnoon ; 
A  man  that's  fond,  precociously,  of  stirring 

Must  be  a  spoon.  '/nomas  Hood. 


ABBA  FATHER. 


I  laid  me  down  and  slept  in  peace  beneath  the  shadow  of  hii  wing ; 
I  knew  not  if  the  morning  light  would  pain  or  pleasure  bring. 
I  had  no  promise  of  the  rest  lor  which  my  spirit  yearned; 
I  saw  no  sunshine  in  the  west,  toward  which  I  wishful  turned. 

I  only  knew,  howe'er  it  led,  or  rough  or  smooth,  his  way  was  best. 
I  only  said,  His  will  be  done,  though  it  deny  some  dear  request. 
And  so  I  left  the  burden  great,  my  weakness  could  not  bear, 
With  prayerful  faith,  in  humble  trust,  to  his  most  loving  care. 

Eliza  M.  Hicltdk. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


There  are  three  Williams  in  the  Cabinet.  Mircthilly 

die  tit. 

Hazcn't  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  been  struck  below  the 
storm  belt? 

The  name  of  a  western  editor  is  A.  Cop|>erworth. 
I  lis  pa|>cr  isn't. 

It  is  time  for  married  men  to  dig  bait,  while  their  wives 
are  house-cleaning. 

A  novel  is  entitled,  A  Wrong  Beginning.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Blaine. 

"  Ex-I'resident  Arthur  was  a  man  without  a  vice,"  says 
a  writer.    Very  true,  if  you  mean  a  vice  president. 

Carl  Schurz  is  re(x>rtcd  as  sayinc  that  he  stands  now 
just  where  he  did  ten  years  ago.    With  hat  extended? 

Queen  Victoria  thinks  of  having  the  Bible  revised  so 
that  El  Mahdi  will  appear  as  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

I'resident  Cleveland  has  retained  Arthur's  cook.  He 
will  thus  be  able  to  know  what  a  square  Republican  meal 
is  like. 

Out  in  Wisconsin  they  call  him  "Bill  Vilas."  In 
Washington  there  is  an  attempt  to  "  Frenchify"  him  into 
"  Veela." 

Henry  Bergh  isop|K>sed  to  Scotch  terriers  kissing  ladies 
on  the  cheeks,  because  cosmetics  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  dogs. 

If  you  skate  for  the  glory  of  Cod,  it  is  all  right. — Afr. 
Moody.  But  the  trouble  is,  the  rinks  are  closed  on  Sun- 
days.— Critic. 

As  there  will  be  no  extra  session  of  Congress,  we  will 
have  to  worry  along  without  a  uood  part  of  that  enthralling 
serial  story,  the  Congressional  Record. 

A  surgeon  hospital  announces  "  Bent  limbs  made 
straight."  If  it  can  insure  straight  elbows  it  will  do  much 
for  temperance. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

A  colored  preacher  near  Atlanta  essayed  to  handle 
the  text,  "  And  de  vale  of  de  temple  was  rent  in  twine : 
de  red  twine,  de  blue  twine  and  de  yaller  twine." 

A  mischievous  boy  yelled  "Rats!"  in  the  rink  in  this 
city,  and  nearly  created  a  panic.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  girl  to  stand  up  in  a  chair  with  roller  skates  on. — 
Neicark  Call. 

The  town  of  Newington,  New  Hampshire,  has  no 
liquor-saloons,  no  debt,  no  lawyers,  and  only  one 
church.  This  shows  how  nicely  a  town  can  get  along 
that  limits  itself  to  one  church. 

Mrs.  Slapi>cr,of  Sumter,  Georgia,  has  the  white  slippers 
she  wore  when  she  was  married,  seventy  years  ago.  The 
fact  that  she  has  preserved  them  all  these  years  is  proof 
that  she  never  used  them  to  Slapper  children. 

Young  Hopeful  (to  his  sister).  I  say,  Nell,  pass  me  the 
butter. 

Nell  (in  a  tone  of  reproach ).    If  what,  lohnnic? 
fohnnie  (goaded  to  desperation  by  the  delay).    If  you  can 
reach  it. 

"  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  pass  paregorics 
on  the  deceased,"  remarked  a  southern  funeral  orator. 
"Panegyrics,"  corrected  a  parson  present.  "As  you 
please,  sir,"  remarked  the  orator,  stiffly.  "The  words 
are  anonymous." 

A  Washington  hotel-keeper  was  boasting  of  the  amount 
of  money  he  had  made  during  inauguration  week,  when 
an  unimpressed  listener  replied:  "  My  wife's  a-runnm'  a 
boardin '-house  in  New  Orleans."  Then  the  Washington 
man  was  silent. — Philadelphia  Ncivs. 

The  tenpenny-nail  fallcth  in  the  highway  and  makcth 
a  loud  noise,  and  is  known  among  men ;  but  the  carpet* 
tack  standeth  upon  his  head  in  the  silent  spaces  of  the 
night,  and.gettetn  in  his  fine  work  upon  the  soles  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust.    Selah  \—Puck. 

Tea  has  been  called  "  a  potent  agent  of  civilization." 

At  that  rate,  the  nation  that  drinks  the  most  tea  must 
be  the  most  civilized,  and  Russia  must  be  more  c  ivilized 
than  England,  as  the  people  of  Russia  drink  eighty  per 
cent  more  tea  than  the  people  of  England. 

Visitor  (to  convict  in  a  Western  penitentiary).  Do  they 
treat  you  kindly,  my  poor  fellow? 

Convict  ( cautiously).  Well,  I  don't  want  to  make  any 
complaint,  sir,  but  its  hardly  right  to  make  a  man  listen 
to  a  Baptist  minister  every  Sunday  morning,  when  he  was 
born  and  brought  up  an  Episcopalian. 

Sheridan  has  been  in  the  terrible  front  of  more  than 
two  score  of  battles,  and  never  received  a  scratch; 
Wellington  never  was  wounded  in  a  hundred  fights; 
Grant  never  was  struck  in  all  the  long  war  in  which  he 
was  the  most  prominent  figure;  but  O'Cunnovan  Rossa 
never  was  in  a  fight  in  his  life,  yet  he  was  brought  down 
at  the  first  shot.  Verily,  brethren,  when  the  immortal 
gods  go  out  gunning  they  know  whom  to  hit.— Brooklyn 
Eagle.   


BUSY,  CURIOUS,  THIRSTY  FLY. 


Busy  curious,  thirsty  fly. 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I ; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 

Couldst  thou  sip  ana  tip  it  up. 

Make  the  most  ot  life  you  may; 
Life  is  short,  and  wears  away. 

Both  alike  arc  mine  and  thine, 

Hastening  quick  to  their  decline; 

Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 

Though  repeated  to  three-score. 

Three-score  summers,  when  they're  gone, 

Will  appear  as  short  as  one.         Vincent  Bourne. 
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Ttie  publisher  of  The  San  Franciscan  having  resolved 
lo  spare  no  Pains  or  outlay  to  render  it  incomparably  the  first 
weekly  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  calls  special  attention 
to  the  brilliant  array  of  talent  composing  its  staff. 

Among  the  important  recent  additions  is  Derrick  Donn. 
recently  of  the  San  Francisco  EVENING  Post,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorist  is  as  wide  as  the  country  itself,  The 
Century  ranking  him  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  best 
sustained  of  the  five  great  lights  of  humor.  Derrick  Dodp 
now  writes  exclusively  for  this  paper. 

Mrs.  M.  P>.  Ungkr  will  also  contribute  regularly.  Tliis 
gifted  lady  counts  as  friends  the  most  appreciative  class  of 
the  reading  public,  and  7ve  are  sure  that  her  addition  to  the 
staff  of  The  San  Franciscan  will  be  most  welcome  to  its 
readers.  


INTELLECTUAL  INTEGRITY. 

We  would  trust  many  men  with  our  money  whom  we 
would  not  trust  to  state  a  proposition  fairly  or  make  an 
honest  argument.  There  are  a  hundred  morally  honest  men 
to  one  intellectually  honest  one.  Moral  integrity  may  be 
scarce,  but  intellectual  integrity  is  still  scarcer.  We  are, 
in  fact,  most  of  us,  veritable  intellectual  rogues.  We  will 
act  honestly  when  we  will  not  think  honestly.  Why? 
Because  we  advocate  what  we  feel  rather  than  what  we 
think. 

Feeling  is  far  easier  than  thinking.  Heart  is  more 
abundant  than  brains.  We  can  all  of  us  feel,  but  few  of 
us  can  think.  Hence  our  opinions  are  composed  more 
largely  of  our  feelings  than  of  our  thoughts.  Thought  is 
the  result  of  mental  labor,  and  is  only  produced  by  hard, 
patient,  weary  work.  Feeling  is  a  mere  animal  instinct, 
and  arises  from  dumb,  unreasoning  prepossessions,  preju- 
dices, sympathies  or  hatreds.  We  are  lovers  or  we  are 
haters  from  some  unknown  or  unknowable  law  of  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion.  We  are  thinkers  only  by  patient  mental 
discipline.  The  one  is  active,  the  other  passive;  the  one 
is  voluntary,  the  other  involuntary.  One  is  reason,  the 
other  instinct.  One  is  spiritual,  the  other  animal.  One 
is  liberal,  lofty,  generous;  the  other  narrow,  low  and  sel- 
fish. A  proposition  may  be  "demonstrated";  a  resentment 
can  only  be  "  cherished."  A  thought  can  be  "  expressed  " ; 
we  can  only  "exhibit"  a  feeling.  A  reason  can  be 
"explained";  we  can  only  "show"  a  prejudice.  And 
yet  our  opinions  are  formed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
mingled  thoughts  and  feelings.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our 
arguments  should  be  composed  of  thoughts  or  feelings  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  each  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  our  opinions?  We  argue  that  the  thief 
should  be  imprisoned  and  the  assassin  put  to  death, 
because  we  feel  sympathy  for  the  wronged  and  vengeance 
against  the  wrong-doer.  We  invoke  reason  to  dignify 
the  method  of  our  vengeance  in  imprisoning  the  one  and 
putting  the  other  to  death.  The  intellect  is  therefore  a 
sort  of  cold,  austere  aristocrat,  whom  we  invite  into  our 
hearts  to  give  respectability  to  our  feelings;  or,  perhaps 
more  properly,  a  shrewd  and  crafty  advocate,  whom  we 
employ  to  stand  at  the  forum  of  the  cerebrum  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  cerebellum. 

We  are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  Roman  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  and  a  myraid  other  things,  not  so  much 
from  abundance  of  reason  as  from  abundance  of  feeling. 
We  are  influenced  by  habit,  by  the  endearments  of  early 
association,  and  by  our  disinclination  to  think  beyond  the 
narrow  limit  of  our  environments.  The  result  is  that  we 
go  through  life  in  the  rut  in  which  we  were  placed  at  the 
beginning.  

SENTIMENT ALISM  IN  POLITICS. 

In  religion  scntimentalism  properly  dominates,  for  re- 
ligion pertains  to  the  emotions.  In  law  reason  domin- 
ates, for  law  deals  with  facts.  Society  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  religion,  but  it  must  be  governed  by  law. 
Law  implies  a  rule— a  changeless  criterion  of  action. 
Sentimentalism  acts  by  impulse,  and  cannot  be  curbed 
by  rule.  Law  is  the  perfection  of  reason.  Sentimental- 
ism is  a  variable  emotion.  A  man  without  sentiment  is  a 
brute;  but  the  law  that  is  founded  upon  sentiment  is 
fickle  and  uncertain.   The  line  ought,  therefore,  to  be 


strictly  drawn  between  the  domain  of  sentiment  and  the 
domain  of  law.  The  domain  of  sentiment  lies  in  the  af- 
fections. The  domain  of  law  spreads  broadly  throughout 
all  the  contract  relations  of  life.  Sentimentalism  gives 
depth  and  tenderness  to  love,  softens  and  refines  the  in- 
tellect, beautifies  art,  ennobles  literature,  sanctifies  re- 
ligion; but  it  plays  havoc  with  the  obligations  of  busi- 
ness, and  is  fatal  to  the  mandates  of  law. 

Law  is  cold,  hard  and  exact.  Sentimentalism  is  soft, 
yielding  and  uncertain.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  our  political  civil  service  system  (known  through- 
out the  world  as  the  American  "  spoils"  system),  which 
is  supposed  to  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  "system  "  or  col- 
lection of  "  rules  "  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  government,  is  based,  not  upon  law,  but  upon  pure, 
unadulterated  sentimentalism.  The  accepted  criterion 
of  "fitness"  for  the  public  service  has  not  the  remotest 
connection  with  the  qualifications  of  the  person  selected 
for  performing  the  business  required  of  him,  but  depends 
upon  how  "  active  "  he  has  been  as  a  "  worker  "  for  the 
successful  party.  The  cold,  legal,  exact  method  of  se- 
lection by  some  fixed  "rule "of  examination  as  to  fit- 
ness for  the  especial  duties  required,  which  prevails 
among  discreet  business  men,  is  set  aside  for  the  loose, 
irresponsible  and  sentimental  method  of  selection  by  the 
criteria  of  "good  fellowship,"  "popularity  with  the 
boys,"  or  the  stump-speaking  ability  to  stir  up  the  parti- 
san feelings  of  the  masses.  In  private  business,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  method  would  be  ruinous.  In  public 
business,  it  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  So 
thoroughly  inoculated  is  the  average  politician  with  this 
diseased  and  deadly  idea  that  nothing  short  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Washington  will  cure  him.  This  most  loathsome 
disease  has  poisoned  the  blood  of  our  political  system, 
has  undermined  the  constitution  of  our  body  politic,  and 
has  threatened  death  to  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Thank  God,  the  attention  of  thinking  men  has 
been  drawn  to  the  mighty  evil,  and  a  physician  has  been 
found  who  is  giving  the  patient  heroic  treatment. 


SENTIMENTAL  VS.  SCIENTIFIC  RELIGION. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  inducements  held  out 
to  mankind  to  "be  good."  In  other  words,  there  are  two 
distinct  schools  of  morality.  One  may  be  said  to  be  the 
sentimental,  the  other,  the  scientific  school.  The  senti- 
mental school  (which  is  that  championed  by  the  Christian 
churches)  teaches  that  we  ought  to  do  right;  not  simply 
because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  is  commanded  by  God, 
who  "loves  us,"  and  by  Jesus,  "  who  died  for  us" — thus 
appealing  to  our  gratitude  as  well  as  to  our  love  and  fear 
of  the  Deity.  The  scientific  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
teaches  that  we  ought  to  do  right,  not  because  of  any 
Divine  command,  or  because  of  any  motive  of  gratitude, 
love  or  fear,  but  simply  and  solely  because  it  is  more  wise 
and  expedient  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sentimental  school  appeals  entirely 
to  the  feelings,  while  the  scientific  is  directed  as  exclusively 
to  the  reason.  Scientific  morality  may  therefore  be  de- 
fined to  be  mere  virtue,  benevolence,  honesty,  temper- 
ance, truth  and  goodness,  however  groveling,  selfish  or 
unworthy  the  motive  that  led  to  their  adoption;  while 
sentimental  morality  requires  that  all  these  graces  and 
virtues  shall  be  practiced  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will, 
or  in  obedience  to  some  good  motive.  To  be  still  more 
explicit,  scientific  morality  is  founded  upon  reason  and 
logic,  and  its  adoption  is  urged  by  adducing  proofs  that 
virtue  is  physically,  morally,  intellectually  and  materially 
better  than  vice;  while  sentimental  morality  is  based  upon 
the  emotions,  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  appeals  to  our 
love,  our  gratitude,  our  reverence,  our  hope  and  our  fear. 

Now,  there  are  two  mighty  influences  that  tend  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  sentimental  or  religious  incentive 
to  morality.    They  are  these : 

One.  Mankind,  in  the  present  state  of  advancement, 
cannot  be  so  deeply  or  permanently  influenced  by  mere 
feeling.  The  modern  world  has  outgrown  the  lower  phases 
of  sentimentalism,  and  demands  an  argument  rather  than 
an  exhortation. 

Two.  The  world  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  believe  that  the 
Deity  ever  issued  any  specific  edict  or  express  command 
that  men  should  be  moral  and  good,  except  so  far  as  the 
establishment  of  a  general  law  of  existence  requiring  it 
would  constitute  such  a  command;  which  is  the  scientific 
theory. 

In  other  words,  a  large  and  very  influential  proportion 
of  mankind  has  ceased  to  believe  that  sentimentalism 
constitutes  the  truest  basis  of  morality,  and  are  beginning 
to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  the  deepest  and  most  perma- 
nent foundation  of  a  sound  and  lasting  morality  does  not 
lay  in  the  intellect  rather  than  in  the  feelings. 


Sentimentalism  may  be  said  to  be  intellect  influ- 
enced by  animalism.  In  other  words,  it  is  thought  amal- 
gamated with  feeling — as  when  saddened  by  pain  or 
made  joyful  by  gratification.  In  short,  it  is  the  result  of 
thought  acted  upon  by  physical  influences.  So  long  as 
the  mind  dwells  in  its  "  tabernacle  of  flesh,"  and  draws 
its  strength,  its  quality,  and  its  characteristics  from  the 
vital  forces,  just  so  long  will  it  be  under  the  dominion  of 
emotions,  feelings,  and  all  the  higher  or  lower  forms  of 
sentimentalism.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  in- 
tellect has  gained  sufficient  strength  to  break  the  chains 
of  animalism  and  go  forth  free  to  associate  with  other 
minds,  and  appreciate  abstract  truth,  just  so  sure  has  it 
began  to  assert  its  authority  by  controling  the  baser  appe- 
tites, purifying  the  passions,  dignifying  and  ennobling  the 
instincts,  and  gradually  establishing  the  dominion  of  in- 
tellectualism ;  for  even  the  lowest  animal  instincts  become 
exalted  sentiments  when  touched  by  the  magic  hand  of 
thought. 

The  lowest  instinct  of  procreation  from  sensualism  be- 
comes elevated  to  passion ;  passion  by  refinement  becomes 
elevated  to  sentiment;  sentiment  by  emotion  becomes 
elevated  to  love ;  love  by  consecration  becomes  exalted 
to  religion;  and  religion  is  the  highest  form  of  sentimen- 
talism. 

And  so  it  is,  all  through  nature,  and  all  through  human 
society.  The  base  fear  of  an  unknown  phenomenon  has 
been  exalted  into  a  noble  science.  The  highest  form  of 
constitutional  government  had  its  beginning  in  a  rude  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation.  Things  progress  by  slow  gra- 
dations, and  by  successive  stages  of  development,  from 
lower  to  higher  forms,  little  by  little  sloughing  off  the 
grosser  matter  of  their  low  estate,  and  becoming  imper- 
ceptibly intellectualized — less  literal  and  more  symbolic, 
less  material  and  more  spiritual. 

Hence  the  thick  crust  of  superstition  which  encases  and 
still  clings  to  so  many  of  our  most  cherished  institutions 
is  nought  but  the  ancient  remains  of  animalism,  upon 
which  the  feeble  intellect  of  primitive  man  engrafted 
some  ill-perfected  thought,  and  upon  which  other  and 
more  advanced  minds  have  from  time  to  time  added 
higher  conceptions.  If  these  unsightly  old  excrescences 
of  superstition  are  not  rudely  cut  away  by  the  keen 
scimetar  of  modern  thought  it  is  not  because  they  are  not 
hateful  to  our  sight,  but  because  society,  like  a  great 
beneficent  old  tree,  is  recognized  as  a  growth  which  is  to 
be  tenderly  promoted,  and  the  decaying  limbs  of  which 
are  to  be  carefully  lopped  off  or  pruned  away,  rather  than 
an  edifice  which  may  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  again. 

There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  pure,  abstract  intellectual 
state  of  existence  free  from  all  former  states,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  method  of  progression  is  by  the  engrafting 
of  higher  conceptions  upon  lower,  and  not  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  lower  and  the  creation  of  the  higher. 
The  human  intellect,  while  it  may  arrive  at  the  most 
exalted  stage  of  development,  will  still  maintain  its  inti- 
mate and  natural  alliance  with  the  animal  being  with 
whom  it  dwells,  through  whom  it  acts,  and  upon  whom 
it  is  in  turn  acted. 

This  is  the  scientific  as  distinguished  from  the  senti- 
mental method.  It  is  terrible,  because  it  is  changeless 
and  undeviating.  It  does  not  beseech  us  to  be  temper- 
ate. It  says  to  us,  "  If  you  are  intemperate  you  will 
poison  the  blood  of  your  children,  and  you  will  die."  It 
does  not  exhort  us  to  be  truthful  and  honest.  It  says  to 
us  that  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  will  corrupt  the  soul, 
undermine  and  destroy  the  character,  render  us  hateful 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  offspring,  and  finally  hateful  to 
mankind.  It  does  not  ask  us  to  be  amiable,  kind  or 
lovely,  but  makes  us  feel  that  whosoever  remains  unlove- 
ly, unkind  and  hateful  will  suffer  the  keen  pain  of  neglect. 
In  short,  it  does  not  excuse;  it  does  not  forgive;  it  sheds 
no  tears  of  sorrow ;  it  extends  no  hand  of  sympathy.  It 
coldly,  heartlessly,  ruthlessly  punishes  according  to  the 
offense  committed  or  the  crime  perpetrated.  This  same 
hard,  cruel  law  prevails  in  the  world  of  commerce. 
There  the  reward  is  given  to  the  winner,  and  not  to  him 
who  tries  hardest  to  win.  He  who  fails  must  accept  his 
humble  station,  and  be  content. 

Such  is  the  reign  of  intellect;  such  the  force  of  logic. 
It  entertains  no  resentments  and  has  no  favorites.  It  has 
neither  mawkish  sensibilities  nor  artificial  notions  of 
morality.  It  simply  enforces  honesty,  virtue,  temperance 
and  good  conduct  by  a  law  as  changeless  and  potential 
as  the  source  from  whence  it  was  drawn. 


THE  " ARGONAUT "  ON  GENERAL  GRANT. 

The  criticism  in  last  week's  Argonaut  upon  General 
Grant  contains  much  to  assuage  the  grief  of  his  friends. 
The  Argonaut  recognizes  his  great  ability  as  a  soldier,  so 
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that  his  reputation  in  that  regard  may  now  be  considered 
safe.  "  But,"  says  the  Argonaut,  "  what  he  achieved 
in  his  military  career  he  forfeited  and  lost  in  his  politi- 
cal ambition."  It  also  reminds  us  of  "  his  weakness,  his 
mistakes,  his  inaptness  for  civil  administration,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  country."  At  this  particular  time,  when  the 
nation  is  breathless  and  in  tears,  nothing  but  the  most 
imperative  sense  of  duty  could  have  constrained  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Argonaut  to  call  attention  to  General  Grant's 
forfeiture  and  loss  of  military  career.  A  sacred  senti- 
ment inspired  it,  not  attributable  in  any  degree,  of  course, 
to  the  failure  of  General  Grant  to  secure  the  valuable 
services  of  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  as  United  States 
District  Attorney  of  California  during  his  administra- 
tion. The  friends  of  General  Grant  may,  however,  take 
much  comfort,  for  the  Argonaut  says:  "The  true 
biography  of  General  Grant  cannot  be  written  until  time 
has  broken  the  force  of  sectional  and  party  feeling  and 
dimmed  the  recollections  of  personal  friendship."  Why 
not,  also  (if  there  be  any),  personal  hatred? 

So,  by  a  rather  vague  but  still  hopeful  inference,  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  "  true  biography  "  of 
General  Grant  will  not  be  undertaken  by  the  editor  of 
the  Argonaut;  at  least,  not  at  present.  That  considera- 
tion will  remove  one  terror  of  death  that  might  otherwise 
exist,  and  relieve  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  With  such  re- 
lief, General  Grant  and  his  friends  will  await  the  action 
of  the  cancer  in  comparative  comfort,  and  with  a  feeling 
that  all  is  well.   

The  Ingkside  of  last  week  devoted  three  editorial  col- 
umns to  laboriously  proving  that  Mr.  Pixley,  of  the 
Argonaut,  is  an  "  admirable  (?)  exponent  of  venal  journal- 
ism." In  recognizing  the  "  admirable "  quality  of  the 
Argonaut's  venality,  the  Ingleside  evinces  a  most  keen 
artistic  instinct,  suggestive  of  De  Quincey's  "  Murder  as  a 
Fine  Art."  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  its  logic. 
Brother  McDowell,  take  some  things  for  granted,  or,  at 
least,  try  the  experiment  of  boldly  asserting  a  few  self- 
evident  propositions. 


SHORT  BITS. 


Speaking  of  a  noted  government  defaulter,  the  clergy- 
man solemnly  remarked  :  "A  man  may  for  a  time  regard 
money  more  than  conscience ;  but  the  hour  of  repentance 
must  come,  and  he  forgets  his  pocket  when  'the  iron 
enters  into  his  soul.'"  "  Perhaps,"  murmured  an  unim- 
pressionable layman;  "but  it's  a  dead  certainty  that  he 
forgets  his  soul  while  the  steel  enters  into  his  pocket." 


It  appears  that  New  Yorkers  are  lamenting  the  scarcity 
of  "  clubbable  men."  The  New  Yorker  is  too  cautious 
by  half.  You  never  know  whether  a  man  is  "  clubbable  " 
or  not  till  you  try  him.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man  that 
needs  clubbing  will  take  it  like  a  lamb.  Let  the  aristo- 
cratic New  Yorker  stiffen  up  and  sail  into  his  man.  Even 
if  he  makes  a  mistake  and  get  clubbed,  it  won't  hurt  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  much.  

The  ceremony  of  the  washing  of  twelve  pairs  of  feet 
by  a  high  church  dignitary  on  Holy  Thursday,  was  no 
doubt  an  edifying  spectacle.  (I  have  spoken  unad- 
visedly with  my  pen.  If  the  twelve  were  really  selected 
from  among  the  bona  fide  "knights  of  the  gold-plated 
hod,"  the  process  was  undoubtedly  more  than  a  mere 
ceremony.)  But  why  restrict  the  benefit  of  this  salutary 
application  to  twelve?  Could  it  have  been  extended  to 
the  entire  rank  and  file  of  the  faithful,  it  had  indeed  been 
a  rite  of  miraculous  efficacy  in  the  interest,  if  not  of  re- 
ligion itself,  yet  of  that  virtue  which  is  next  to  godliness. 
Had  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  been  detailed  to  per- 
form this  solemn  rite  of  purification,  the  sting  had  been 
effectually  extracted  from  my  friend  Pixley's  envenomed 
thrust  at  the  extravagant  folly  of  maintaining  an  idle  army 
of  ecclesiastical  non-producers.  Even  the  rabid  perse- 
cutor, Pixley,  could  not  charge  with  having  lived  in  vain 
any  body  of  men  who  should,  once  a  year,  wash  the  feet 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 


It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  veracious  chroni- 
cler (if  there  be  such  a  Bourbon  among  us)  feels  called 
upon  to  note  the  decadence  of  biblical  knowledge  in  this 
degenerate  day.  A  sad  instance  of  this  came  to  the  sur- 
face last  Sunday  night.  A  party  of  ladies  were  preparing 
to  attend  the  German  Theater,  to  see  the  tragedy  of 
Judith  and  Holof ernes.  None  of  them  were  quite  con- 
versant with  the  soft  and  melifluous  German  tongue,  and 
they  were  trying  to  coax  the  gentleman  of  the  house  (a 
fine  German  scholar)  to  accompany  them  as  interpreter. 

"  But,  ladies,"  said  he,  "  you  should  get  the  book  and 
read  the  story  before  you  go." 

"  Why,  of  course,  that  would  be  the  very  thing  !  "  cried 
the  ladies,  in  concert;  "  but  where  can  we  get  it?  Have 
you  one  that  you  could  lend  us?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  rejoinder,  delivered  with  great 
severity,  "and  I  am  surprised  " 


And  then  it  dawned  on  some  of  the  older  ones  that  the 
story  of  Judith  and  Holofernes  is  found  in  a  work  that 
all  well-brought-up  persons  are  supposed  to  have  read. 
But  those  of  the  younger  generation  remain  in  utter  un- 
consciousness of  the  damaging  admission  they  have  made. 
The  management  of  the  German  Theater  probably 
caused  more  perusal  of  the  Bible  that  evening  than  many 
preachers. 

"A  woman,"  said  old  M'Gruff,  "  is  known  to  be  more 
obstinate  than  a  man,  and  the  fact  is  actually  crystalized 
in  classic  tongues.  An  obstinate  man  is  mulcy  enough, 
but  every  one  knows  that  in  every  Latin  work  a  woman  is 
set  down  as  mulicr." 


"  Bishop,"  said  young  Billings,  in  the  play,  "  Bishop, 
you're  a  brick  !  " 

And  the  prelate  replied,  with  pious  unction,  "  Yes;  we 
are  all  made  of  clay." 

"And  pretty  sure  to  be  baked  and  fire-glazed,  at  last," 
murmured  a  wretch  in  the  orchestra,  just  as  he  tumbled 
over  in  a  fit  and  was  borne  out  of  the  side  door  to  the 
saloon,  where  they  brought  him  two-  with  sugar  and 
lemon  in  'em. 


Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen,  an  eminent  specialist  in  affections 
of  the  throat  and  chest,  has  come  out  lately  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  in  an  article  demonstrating  to  a  scientific 
certainty  the  undoubted  agency  of  sealskin  cloaks  in  pro- 
ducing these  diseases. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  here  that  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.  An  indulgent  husband  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  buying  these  expensive  wraps  for  wife  and 
daughters,  with  all  the  contingent  expenses  of  constant 
re-dressing,  re-trimming,  and  re-modeling,  can  well  afford 
to  pay  handsomely  for  a  medical  opinion  that  cuts  off  so 
tremendous  a  draft  on  the  pocket. 

But  if  this  doctor  is,  as  is  more  than  probable,  a  subsi- 
dized voter  in  the  interest  of  the  heads  of  families,  he  had 
yet  better  take  careful  heed  that  he  is  never  found  out. 
The  ladies  are  the  main  supporters  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity, and  should  they  ever  discover  that  he  is  a  traitor 
in  the  camp,  Dr.  J.  Solis  Cohen  will  need  a  different 
kind  of  solace  from  that  found  in  his  name,  and  more  of  it. 


The  French  have  a  theory  that  there  is  a  certain  deli- 
cate shade  of  blue  that  Europeans  cannot  distinguish 
with  their  comparatively  color-blind  optics.  This  must 
be  the  hue  referred  to  when  you  "  feel  blue." 


Fragments  of  conversations  overheard  in  a  crowd  some- 
times weave  themselves  into  a  fantastic  consecutiveness, 
like  the  following,  which  I  caught  on  the  fly  while  passing 
through  the  throng  on  Market  street  at  the  busiest  hour : 

"  I  did  tell  her  so;  but  she  just  snapped  out  at  me 

like  " 

"  a  lawyer  in  good  practice  who  was  just  ready 

to  " 

"  lie  on  either  side,  my  bones  ached  so;  but  my 

confidence  in  my  doctor  was  " 

"  down  to  the  one  thousand  thrce-hundred-foot 

level,  with  the  bedrock  pitching  " 

"  pennies,  and  the  pounds  will  take  — 1 — " 

"  a  little  lemon,  but  no  sugar;  and  put  it  into  " 

"  stocks  !  why,  they're  gone  to  " 

"  the  opera,  with  my  new  hat  on,  that  is  " 

"  higher  than  (iilroy's  kite  " 

"  and  a  mansard  roof  and  cupola  atop  o'  that,  and 

you  bet  " 

"  my  wife?  why  she's  sick,  and  I'm  afraid  she'll 

never  get  " 

"  another  husband ;  and  they  say  she  won  him  " 

"  in  the  Louisiana  lottery,  and  do  you  know  she 

drew  " 

"  herself  up  and  stood  on  her  dignity  and  her  " 

"  head  first  " 

But  here  I  turned  down  Eddy  street,  and  the  rest  of 
this  exciting  information  was  lost  to  me  and  to  The  San 
Franciscan . 


Even  the  inde|>cndent  and  democratic  paragraphia 
yields  to  the  universal  spirit  of  mammon-worship.  He 
invariably  refers  to  a  lady  of  majestic  pro  portions,  if  richly 
clad,  as  "a  Juno-like  woman,"  while  her  shabby  and 
lower-class  sister  of  equal  size  is  as  inevitably  set  down  as 
an  "Amazon."  Francesca. 


Mr.  William  Doxey  has  issued  a  prospectus  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  Europe,  which  will  make  a  three-months'  tour 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  under  the  |)cr- 
sonal  escort  of  Mr.  Doxey.  The  excursion  will  leave  San 
Francisco  on  Thursday,  June  4th,  and  will  go  direct  to 
Chicago,  after  which  Niagara  Falls  will  be  visited.  After 
reaching  London,  the  party  will  visit  Cork,  the  Lakes  of 
Kilarney,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Lock  Lomond,  Loch 
Katrine,  and  the  Trossachs,  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Kes- 
wick, Windermere,  and  the  English  Lakes,  Liverpool, 
Chester,  Llandudno  and  North  Wales.  After  three  weeks 
in  London,  the  homeward  journey  will  be  to  Liverpool 
direct,  thence  by  steamer  and  rail  to  San  Francisco.  The 
ticket  for  the  round  trip  will  cost  $850,  and  will  include 
all  traveling  expenses  for  the  entire  journey.  It  is  arranged 
to  have  first-class  fare,  and  to  stop  at  the  best  hotels, 
both  in  New  York  and  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  first 
European  excursion  ever  proposed  from  San  Francisco, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Doxey  will  be  successful. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


AS  VIEWED  BY  MR.  GOPAL  VINA  |  AH  GOSHEE,  AND 
BY  FRANCESCA. 


The  daily  pa[>ers  have  recently  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  opinions  of  the  gentleman  above  named, 
in  regard  to  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  information 
that  should  be  dealt  out  to  women.  His  views  are  those 
of  the  average  Oriental.  But,  while  indigenous  to  Asia, 
it  is  my  opinion  that,  it  carefully  transplanted  (with  a 
little  native  dirt  about  the  roots),  they  would  flourish  in 
this  wonderful  climate,  and  bear  "  fruit  meet  for  re- 
pentance." (Perhaps  that  isn't  just  the  right  quotation, 
but  it  seems  to  write  itself,  and  may  be,  after  all,  con- 
tingently prophetic). 

A  few  conceited  newspaper  men  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
having  no  fears  of  intellectual  rivalry,  have,  indeed,  come 
out  in  opposition  to  the  East  Indian's  views,  and  have 
denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  policy  which  would 
render  one-half  the  human  race  either  slaves  or  play- 
things—and that,  too,  the  very  half  that  must  give  the 
first  start  in  their  life-training  to  the  other  moiety.  These 
reckless  though  brilliant  bohemians  would  actually  ad- 
vocate universal  education,  and  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  maintain  the  monstrous  doctrine  that  brains  are  of 
no  sex.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  great  mascu- 
line majority  have  sense  enough  to  realize  trie  danger  to 
their  proper  supremacy  in  the  increasing  tendency  of 
women  toward  a  higher  education.  Should  Mr.  Goshee 
open  a  school  for  the  dissemination  of  his  philosophy,  he 
would  doubtless  secure  a  mighty  following,  and  his  dis- 
ciples would  find  a  suit  of  these  copal  varnished  opinions 
just  fitted  to  supply  a  long-felt  want.  They  would  soon 
be  ready  to  swear  by  Goshee,  and  by  Goshee  to  stand  or 
fall  together. 

And  for  my  part,  I  think  they  would  be  right.  The 
most  ignorant  woman  is  so  much  more  than  a  match  for 
the  most  cultured  man,  that  if  anything  like  a  fair  bal- 
ance is  to  be  preserved,  she  must  be  improved  upon  just 
as  little  as  possible. 

There  be  those  who  object  to  that  mode  of  argument 
commonly  known  as  begging  the  question,  and  who  stig- 
matize as  such  the  assumption  that  the  well-being  of  the 
race  demands  the  establishment  of  man's  supremacy. 
But  this  dogma  (albeit  based  on  airy  nothings  in  the  way 
of  either  data  or  ratiocination)  is  so  generally  admitted  as 
to  have  become  actually  axiomatic — requiring  no  demon- 
stration. The  aggregate  wisdom  of  this  world  would  be 
as  completely  stunned  by  the  opposite  theory  as  it  was 
by  Galileo,  when  he  tried  to  force  into  the  wise  old  heads 
of  the  time — already  "cram-jam-full"  of  monkish  and 
classical  lore--the  fact  that  "  the  world  moves,"  or  when 
Columbus  arrogantly  asserted  his  belief  in  the  earth's 
rotundity.  And  if  this  natural  and  proper  superiority  of 
man  is  to  be  maintained,  something  must  be  done,  and 
at  once,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  pernicious  system  of  femi- 
nine education. 

Still,  while  using  my  feeble  voice  and  pen  to  bolster  up 
the  doctrine  of  Yinajah  the  Goshee  and  his  disciples,  I 
would  remind  these  conservative  gentlemen  that  there  is 
really  no  immediate  call  to  declare  war  on  this  moment- 
ous issue.  The  stock  in  bond  of  female  ignorance  is  still 
very  large,  and  even  were  the  aggregate  of  masculine 
stupidity  greater  than  it  is  (which  is  practically  impossi- 
ble) there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  will  always 
be  at  least  approximately  commensurate  with  the  demand. 
In  short,  that  there  will  always  be  enough  ignorant  women 
for  the  men  who  are  so  ignorant  as  to  want  them. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  question  to  which  I  reluc- 
tantly refer,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  friendly  bohemians 
above  mentioned,  who  have,  however  mistakenly,  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  feminine  culture.  I  tremble  for  their 
safety  should  this  view  happen  to  <  atch  the  eagle  eye  (I 
use  this  expression  advisedly,  as  they  claim  to  have  an 
"  eye  single  "  to  the  elevation  of  "  woman  ")  of  Mesdamcs- 
Messrs.  Dickinson,  Anthony,  Pitts-Stevens,  et  a/s.  This 
point  in  the  great  question  is — the  question  itself,  or 
rather  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  put  "  Shall  we  ed- 
ucate OUR  women  ?  "  Even  when  this  is  gallantly  answered 
affirmatively,  is  there  not  an  offensive  assertion  of  lordly 
proprietorship,  and  of  a  |x>ssible  negative  which  should 
arbitrarily  "  settle  it  "?  This  is  a  mere  suggestion.  Some 
women  might  look  upon  it  in  that  way.  As  an  indignant 
lord  of  creation  remarked,  "  If  we  should  finally  decide 
the  question  in  the  negative,  it  would  be  just  like  the  con- 
founded, obstinate,  pig-headed  women  to  turn  to  and — 
educate  themselves!  "  And  I  do  positively  believe  there 
are  women  <  apablc  of  this. 

But  there  is  nothing  mean  about  inc.  If  any  respect- 
able body  of  women  will  convene  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, "  Shall  we  educate  our  men?"  I  will  be  there,  and 
my  vote  shall  be  recorded  thus:  "  Yes,  by  all  means; 
and  start  in  just  as  soon  as  ever  you  can." 


Caucasian  Tramp.  My  colored  friend,  please  lend  me 
a  quarter;  I  fought,  bled, and  suffered  four  years  in  the 
Union  army  to  make  you  a  free  man. 

Colored  Gentleman.  You  did  your  duty,  sah;  but 
'bout  loanin'  you  dat  quarter,  don't  keer,  sah,  to  rewive 
de  bitter  memories  of  de  wah. —  Texas  Sif tings. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 


Jrr.v  i.  Three  days  have  passed  since  we  left  New 
York — cerulean,  scintillant,  saline  days.  The  Atlantic 
appears  to  have  commendably  improved;  entre  nous,  the 
last  time  my  impression  was  not  wholly  favorable.  I 
have  found  myself  equal  to  a  great  deal  of  pedestrian 
exercise  on  the  dazzling,  niveous  deck  ;  of  my  masculine 
companion  in  these  laudable  ambulations,  more  anon.  I 
have  also  spent  some  hours  in  my  steamer-chair,  en- 
wrapped in  cogitation  and  a  variegated  rug.  I  have  asked 
myself  why  I  am  going  abroad-  why  I  have  left  that  con- 
ventional edifice  on  Sixty-sixth  street,  with  the  chocolate- 
colored  facade  and  striped  awnings,  whose  mansard  roof 
has  protected  my  placid  slumbers  during  the  even-tenored 
decade  from  thirty  to  forty.  I  have  discovered  that  I  am 
impelled  not  merely  by  that  desire  of  the  mother-world 
which  exists  potentially  in  all  American  breasts  and  is 
developed  in  forms  variably  sacred  and  profane,  but  by 
another  and  a  subtler  motive.  I  want  to  readjust  my 
mind;  1  want  to  recover  the  European  point  de  vue,  which 
I  have  temporarily  lost  by  so  long  a  sojourn  in  my  native 
land.  Life  is  so  valueless  without  the  European  point  de 
vue! 

I  have  read  a  little,  desultorily,  in  the  mornings.  To- 
day I  finished  "The  Acclimitation  of  an  Obtuse  Angle." 
It  is  delightful  in  the  extreme  to  find  that  the  story  prop- 
er, that  supererogatory  sequence  of  exhausting  events,  is 
being  eliminated  from  fiction — from  consummate  fic- 
tion, bienetendu.  The  situation  has  superceded  it.  Things 
don't  now  occur,  at  least  in  those  delicious  novelettes 
which  are  the  last  refinement  of  the  art,  the  suprenie 
result.  In  a  bulky  novel  we  must  yet  have  a  happening 
or  two,  a  concession  to  the  crude  demand  of  the  many- 
headed  multitude.  But  in  these  novelettes,  these  literary 
confitures,  we  are  not  fatigued  by  the  spectacle  of  action, 
of  exertion,  even  of  a  passion  distressingly  intense;  no- 
body falls  savagely,  primevally,  preposterously  in  love;  no- 
body is  sufficiently  indecorous  to  die.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  Marriages  we  sometimes  have — mat's  one  voulez- 
vous?  they  are  very  well  treated,  very  subordinated,  very 
civilized,  very  subdued.  And  the  conversations — posi- 
tively, the  conversations !  Perennially  brilliant,  inevitably 
international — one  is  convinced  it  is  the  only  subject ; 
it  is  the  subject  of  the  age. 

.  .  .  Decidedly  he  is  interesting.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Marinus  Opal.  He  is,  I  conceive,  the  only  person  on 
board  this  marine  hotel,  the  Micromosmic,  to  whom  the 
epithet  I  have  employed  in  the  least  applies.  The  other 
passengers  are  to  me  a  thrice-told  tale ;  I  have  before  en- 
countered their  numerous  equivalent ;  they  afford  no 
studies  worthy  of  my  discriminating  mental  steel.  But 
Mr.  Opal  is  unmistakably  a  pasture  new.  I  have  been 
nibbling  a  little,  and  the  flavor  is  difficult  to  define.  He 
piques  an  exquisite  curiosity ;  I  have  as  yet  found  it  im- 
possible to  place  him.  Is  he  an  American?  His  perfect 
polish  takes  no  shadow  of  any  nationality.  He  is  singu- 
larly without  salient  points.  He  is  still  young;  he  is  not 
unhandsome ;  he  has  regular  features,  an  unindividual 
pale  brown  mustache,  an  ancient,  incredulous,  cx|ieri- 
enced,  weary  eye.  ...  I  will  classify  him  yet,  or  my 
name  is  not  Anna  Lytical.  At  present  it  is  certainly 
nothing  else. 

July  2.  The  riddle  is  solved;  the  sphinx  has  spoken; 
the  mystery  of  Marinus  Opal  is  elucidated.  I  have  been 
adroit.  "  We  Americans, '  said  I,  and  took  good  care  to 
reiterate  the  words,  whereupon  at  last  Mr.  Opal  smiled 
gently. 

"A  thousand  pardons,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  not  an 
American."  Then,  perceiving  my  finely-simulated  sur- 
prise, "  I  am,  in  effect,  peculiarly  favored,"  continued 
he.  "Fate  permitted  me  to  choose  my  country;  I  was 
born  in  mid-ocean." 

"  But  your  ancestors,"  I  murmured. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Lytical,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
name  of  their  nationality  is  Legion.  The  American, 
French,  and  English  elements,  indeed,  predominate,  but 
I  assure  you  I'm  a  phenominally  complex  organism." 

"  How  delightful ! "  I  said.  "  You  are  adaptive,  lucid ; 
you  take  the  form  and  color  of  the  continent  civilization. 
While  residing  in  England  you  doubtless  call  yourself  an 
Englishman." 

He  sighed  softly.  "  My  dear  Miss  Lytical,"  said  he, 
"  I  don't  reside,  I  vacillate.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
commit  myself  to  a  country." 

He  passes  most  of  his  time,  he  tells  me,  in  the  ocean 
or  channel  steamers  and  the  railway  carriages  between 
Paris  and  London.  I  notice  that  he  reflects  a  good  deal: 
He  no  doubt  occupies  his  time,  having  now  seen  every- 
thing, in  assorting,  comparing,  and  contrasting  his  remin- 
iscences, with  a  view  to  ultimately  establishing  himself 
somewhere.  The  process  is,  however,  ineffective.  Our 
fellow-passenger,  Mr.  U.  S.  Allright,  a  most  objection- 
able young  commercial  person  from  Chicago,  would 
probably  epitomize  its  futility  in  the  dictum,  "He  don't 
seem  to  get  there." 

He  is  a  beautiful  study. 

July  3.  Mr.  Opal  has  apparently  adopted  a  new  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  or  of  observation,  or,  comprehensively 
speaking,  of  both.  We  have  on  board  the  American  girl 
in  great  variety.  The  individual  young  lady  whom  my 
friend  is  examining  is  going  abroad  for  the  first  time,  under 
the  chaperonage  of  a  gentle,  gelatinous  aunt.  Rose  Chero- 
kee is  one  of  those  dark  American  girls  that  inexplicably 
suggest  the  aborigine.  Her  face  has  a  certain  dignity  of 
outline,  and  she  carries  her  head  well,  a  mass  of  fine, 
dark  hair  being  piled  upon  it  in  a  sort  of  constellation. 
Elk  a  ses  reserves.  I  should  say  she  had  an  admirable 
mind. 

"  I  am,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  type,"  said  Mar- 
inus this  evening,  as  we  sat  staring  out  upon  the  plum- 
beous hued  profound.  "  I  know,"  he  repeated,  "  the 
type,  but  this  is  an  unusually  attractive  specimen." 

"  You  are  in  love  with  her,"  said  I. 

"Accurately,  no.    I  am  impressed,"  said  Marinus. 

July  4.  This  morning  en  promenade,  however,  he 
made  his  confession ,  at  least  by  implication.    "I  have 


been  thinking,"  he  said,  tentatively,  regarding  me  with  a 
curious  intensity,  "  that  I  might  find  American  life  toler- 
able under  certain  conditions." 

"  Are  you  in  love  with  her?  "  I  cried. 

He  remained  silent,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
observed  that  he  was  carefully  nursing  the  American 
element  in  his  composition. 

"  We  are  a  great  nation,"  he  remarked  after  dinner. 
He  always  indulged,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  use  of  the  first 
person  plural.  "  We  have,  in  all  departments,  a  spa- 
ciousness which  is  unique ;  we  have  a  sort  of  sublime 
social  innocence,  we  are  alert,  we  arc  acute,  we  are  im- 
mense ! " 

"  We  are  also,"  I  added,  attaining  by  an  effort  that  in- 
valuable European  point  dc  vue,  "  we  are  also  very 
bourgeois."  This  was  rather  brutal,  considering  his 
crescent  patriotism,  but  he  bore  it  impcrturbably. 

"  Well,  I  guess  we've  improved,"  said  he,  slowly.  He 
seemed  to  be  growing  American  before  my  eyes.  He 
had  relegated  his  hat  to  a  remote  occipital  position  ;  he 
now  stood  with  his  feet  planted  far  apart,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  his  head  a  little  on  one  side.  His  attitude, 
his  expression,  had  a  certain  effect  of  keenness,  of  humor. 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Marinus,  "  I  expect  we've  improved 
considerable  the  last  few  years." 

I  was  astonished  by  his  deliberate  adoption  of  the 
American  manner  and  idiom.  It  seemed  to  me  gratui- 
tous, exaggerated,  especially  as  he  possesses  as  yet  no 
guaranty  that  Miss  Cherokee's  affections  do  his  way  tend. 
Moreover,  the  young  lady  herself  is  by  no  means  pro- 
nounced, and,  although  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  ideas  is  not  exactly  English,  it  is  a  much 
diluted  and  inoffensive  form  of  American. 

////;•  j.  Alas !  Mr.  Opal's  violent  delight  in  New- 
World  things  has  had  a  violent  end,  and  in  its  triumph 
deceased.  It  has  been  unfortunate,  his  proximity  at  table 
to  my  obstreperous  compatriot  from  Chicago,  who  con- 
stantly addresses  in  a  loud  tone  the  ornate  Miss  Birdie 
Bang,  of  Buffalo.  Miss  Birdie  is  pretty,  vociferous  and 
nasal ;  she  is  always  playing  rope-quoits  with  a  super- 
abundance of  cachination,  and  she  wears  incalculable 
jewelry. 

I  was  sitting,  the  day  being  rainy,  in  the  somewhat  florid 
saloon,  when  Marinus  dejectedly  approached  me.  "  Up- 
on my  word,  Miss  Lytical,  I  can't  stand  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  I  have  tried  it  faithfully,  and  I  find  1  really 
can't.  You  saw  how  I  was  mistakenly  laboring  to  sup- 
press, to  translate,  to  simplify  myself,  to  develop  the  germ 
of  my  latent  Americanism  into  flamboyant  foliage  and  an 
absurd  efflorescence.  It's  of  no  use.  You  should  have 
heard  the  person  next  me  at  breakfast  this  morning.  // 
m'agace!  He  was  exchanging  raw  pleasantries  with  Miss 
Bang.  She  appeared  to  find  his  occidental  witticisms 
exceedingly  palatable,  although  she  protested  that  he  was 
real  mean,  and  that  she  hated  him— like  poison.  The 
sound  of  her  voice  summoned  the  whole  vision  before 
me — the  vision  of  my  probable  American  environment, 
the  hard,  fierce  light,  the  horrible  newness,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  savoir-vivre.  I  can  never  deliberately  expose 
myself  to  those  tortures.  My  dear  Miss  Lytical,  I  am  in 
despair! " 

I  could  only  impartially  remind  him  that  I  had  myself 
found  it  possible  to  live  for  a  long  interval  in  the  United 
States.  But  there  is  perhaps  something  in  early  associa- 
tion that  gives  the  unalloyed  American  strength  to  sup- 
port life,  under  undeniable  disadvantages,  upon  his  or  her 
native  soil. 

"Possibly,"  I  suggested,  "you  might  find  it  unneces- 
sary to  live  in  America.  Your  rose  of  the  world  might 
consent  to  be  transplanted." 

He  grasped  my  hand.  "  My  dear  friend  !  It  had  not 
occurred  to  me.  You  are  my  salvation.  Why  not  En- 
gland? It's  mellow,  very,  yet  fresh.  It's  simply,  nobly 
positive;  it  has  poise,  it  has  tone.  Think  of  it  all — the 
pearly  quality  of  the  distilled,  aqueous  sunlight,  the  moist, 
opulent  yet  delicate  verdure,  the  somber  yews,  the  tods 
of  ivy,  the  historic  church-towers,  the  succulent  mutton- 
chops,  the  hedge-rows,  the  drawing-rooms,  the  peerage, 
the  beadles,  the  ineffable  flavor  of  a  London  fog.  In 
point  of  fact,"  said  Marinus,  whose  voice  had  acquired, 
as  he  proceeded,  a  rich,  unusual  quality,  "in  point  of 
fact,  don't  you  know,  the  states  are  beastly.  But  En- 
gland's tremendously  jolly ;  it  is,  by  Jove! " 

fitly  6.  I  observed  to-day,  to  my  surprise,  that  Marinus 
seemed  bereft  of  the  buoyancy  he  had  recently  displayed; 
his  Anglicism  appeared  also  to  have  abated. 

"  I  trust  you've  been  enjoying  your  tete-a-tete  with  Miss 
Cherokee,"  said  I,  looking  up  at  him  from  my  steamer 
chair  as  he  sauntered  gloomily  past. 

Marinus  gave  me  a  perturbed  glance.  "Absolutely,  she 
is  most  charming,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  depression ;  "  but 
relatively," — he  grew  a  shade  paler — "I  am  afraid,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  that  it  will  never  do.  She  wouldn't  succeed 
in  London.  There  is  a  lack — there  is  certainly  a  lack ;  I 
think  it  is  repose.  Yes,  it  is  repose — that  magnificent  and 
complete  repose  consequent  upon  the  habitual  absence 
of  ideas.    I  can  never  take  her  to  England." 

"  But  surely  a  remedy  remains — an  agreeable  remedy, 
on  the  whole,"  said  I. 

Marinus  contemplated  me  earnestly;  an  ardent  and 
joyous  sparkle  suddenly  became  visible  in  his  eyes;  he 
turned  up  the  ends  of  his  mustache  very  jauntily.  "  Mais 
vous  avec  raisonl  Vive  la  belle  France,  la  divine  Paris!  " 
he  exclaimed,  with  soft  emotion.  "Ah,  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  the  Comedie  Franchise,  the  cafes,  the  con- 
cierges, the  artistically  mitigated  brilliancy  of  the  general 
surface !  The  arts,  the  esprit,  the  champagne,  the  cuisine, 
the  chateaux,  the  sabots!  en/in,  all  the  refined  glitter  of  a 
highly  composite  civilization !  Mais  je  I 'adore,  moil "  He 
elevated  his  gaze  and  placed  his  hand  gracefully  upon  his 
heart.  His  lost  vivacity  had  returned  in  tenfold  force, 
and  with  a  flavor  unmistakably,  specifically  Gallic.  I 
await  with  some  eagerness  the  result  of  his  next  examina- 
tion of  Miss  Cherokee. 

It  is  over.  Poor  Marinus!  When  he  came  to  consider 
her  in  a  French  light,  he  found  her  impossible.  He  says 
she  is  totally  deficient  in  ja  ne  sais  quoi.  I  cannot  at 
present  think  of  any  adequate  consolation. 


They  have  just  passed  me  on  deck,  in  conversation 
apparently  trivial;  1,  however,  was  enabled  to  under- 
stand its  acutal  importance  to  Marinus. 

"  Don't  you — don't  you  like  being  at  sea?  Don't  you 
enjoy  railroad  travel?"  he  said,  quite  tremulously.  I 
perceived  that  he  faintly  hoped  she  might  be  induced  to 
share  his  present  nomadic  mode  of  life.  It  was  his  final 
chance. 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  it  at  all,"  said  Rose  Cherokee. 

July  7.  We  arrived  this  morning.  I  bade  adieu  to 
Marinus  with  regret.  I  shall  miss  him;  he  was  a  beauti- 
ful study.  He  had  just  exchanged  farewells  with  the 
Cherokecs.  He  seemed  suffering  from  reaction;  he  was 
distinctly  limp. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  faltered,  "  perhaps  I  could  have  endured 
it,  after  all !  " 

"  Endured  what?  "  I  asked. 

"  America,"  said  Marinus  Opal.— Helen  Gray  Cone,  in 
Lippincotfs.  


SENATOR  EDMUNDS. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican says  that  Senator  Edmunds  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acter in  public  life  to-day.  Some  one  ought  to  write  a 
magazine  article  about  him,  for  it  is  a  subject  too  rich  and 
varied  to  be  dismissed  in  a  newspaper  article.  He  is  the 
greatest  man  on  great  matters  and  the  most  persistent  on 
small  ones  in  the  Senate.  The  object  of  respect  and  ter- 
ror among  his  colleagues,  in  his  actions  a  perfect  enigma, 
so  that  those  who  have  served  longest  with  him  in  the 
Senate  years  ago  gave  up  trying  to  fathom  his  motives  or 
to  understand  the  various  workings  of  his  mind.  The 
others  regard  him  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the 
Senate,  but  not  one  knows  whether  he  is  a  friend  or  an 
enemy,  or  pretends  to  predict  what  he  will  do  to-morrow. 
But  he  is,  so  far  as  one  person  can  be,  the  autocrat  of  the 
Senate,  and  whether  he  takes  up  Central  America  or  the 
newspaper  reports  of  a  secret  session,  the  rest  generally  fall 
in  behind  rather  than  attract  his  unfavorable  notice. 

To  some  people  it  may  seem  strange  that  Senator  Ed- 
munds, the  conservative  father  of  the  Senate,  should 
have  been  the  one  to  offer  a  resolution  tantamount  to  de- 
claring war  against  Guatemala  in  case  that  country  attacks 
Nicaragua.  It  is  hard  to  explain  how  we  are  appointed 
grand  keeper  of  the  peace  on  this  continent,  which  is 
practically  what  the  Edmunds  resolution  means.  But 
that  gentleman,  in  other  matters  most  moderate,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  should  dominate  the  other  American  republics. 
He  is  always  urging  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  ana  build- 
ing a  navy  to  enforce  it.  I  am  speaking  by  the  book  in 
saying  that  the  only  ground  u(>on  which  he  ever  spoke 
favorably  about  being  himself  President  was  that  he  would 
enjoy  directing  for  a  time  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
country.  Not  that  he  had  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  schemes  in  which  Blaine  wanted  to  get  us  entangled 
with  the  South  American  states,  but  he  really  believes  in 
our  running  that  part  of  the  world  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. You  remember  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  San  Domingo  scheme,  and  now  is  the 
champion  of  all  the  treaties  designed  to  increase  both  our 
importance  and  resj>onsibility  in  the  rest  of  this  continent. 
So  he,  as  the  great  defender  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  pro- 
ject, has  taken  the  lead  in  insisting  upon  the  forcible  sup- 
pression of  Barrios.  After  that  the  Lord  only  knows  how 
many  other  disturbers  of  the  peace  will  have  to  be  put 
down. 

Mr.  Edmunds  is  not  chairman,  but  he  runs  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  his  own  way.  The  reason  is  that  the 
other  members  possesses  only  the  crudest  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  our  foreign  policy,  while  he  makes  a  specialty 
of  it.  He  originated  the  whole  plan  of  reciprocity  trea- 
ties negotiated  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  to-day  has  more 
influence  with  Secretary  Bayard  than  any  other  man. 
Whatever  is  done  in  this  Central  American  business,  it 
will  be  safe  to  conclude  that  it  is  Edmunds's  plan.  He 
is  trying  now  to  induce  the  administration  to  send  again 
to  the  Senate  the  Nicaraguan  treaty,  so  that  it  may  be  at 
once  ratified,  and  so  give  us  some  interest  upon  which  to 
base  our  interference  with  affairs  down  there.  Mr.  Bay- 
ard does  not  feel  like  going  so  far  now,  but  in  the  present 
situation  this  little  cloud  upon  the  horizon  is  worth  watch- 
ing. All  the  army  and  navy  people,  the  speculators  and 
immediate  followers  of  the  "  brilliant "  foreign  policy,  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  get  us  mixed  up  in  some  way,  and 
they  don't  care  much  how. 

It  looks  like  a  trifling  matter  to  dictate  to  Guatemala, 
but  P  rance  and  England  have  an  eye  on  the  isthmus,  and 
they  propose  to  haul  a  few  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  if 
anything  is  to  happen.  This  is  the  doubtful  factor  in  the 
complication  which  puzzles  Mr.  Bayard.  He  hopes  that 
Barrios  will  be  satisfied  that  he  has  started  out  on  a  bad 
job  and  give  it  up,  but  if  he  goes  on  we  are  practically 
committed  by  the  Edmunds  resolution  to  take  up  arms 
against  him.  Some  of  the  Senators  are  inclined  to  wish 
they  had  never  entered  on  the  matter  at  all,  but  they  can't 
resist  the  Vermonter  and  his  friends,  and  so  content  them- 
selves with  growling  at  the  possible  predicament  he  is 
getting  them  into  


FROM  THE  DEAD. 


What  was  it  that  you  sang  last  night? 

Full  sweet  and  tender  were  the  words — 
A  cavatina  airy,  bright— 

So  like  the  twittering  of  birds! 
You  did  not  see  me  standing  there, 

In  the  dim-lighted  alcove^  gloom  : 
You  thought  that  I  was  otherwhere2— 

The  tenant  of  a  far-off  tomb. 

Sweet,  didst  forget  the  words  I  said 

Once,  when  we  twain  did  chance  to  meet? 
"  Your  voice  would  bring  me  from  the  dead — 

The  very  sound  of  your  dear  feet !  " 
And  there  in  very  truth  was  I — 

So  near  I  could  have  touched  your  hand ; 
I  lingered  till  the  morn  drew  nigh, 

Then  fled  back  to  the  shadowy  land. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


DOCTOR  TRIFULGAS. 


The  rising  gale  whistles.   The  rain  comes  down  in  tor- 
rents.   Low  sway  the  trees  under  the  blast  that  sweeps  j 
the  Voisinian  shore  and  dashes  its  fury  against  the  slopes  | 
of  the  mountains  of  Crimma.    The  rock-bound  coast  is  | 
rent  and  riven  by  the  tempestuous  billows  that  surge  and 
foam  along  the  vast  Megalocrida  sea. 

In  the  depth  of  the  bay  nestles  the  little  seaport  town 
of  Luktrop.  It  boasts  a  few  hundred  houses  with  green- 
ish Miradors  sheltering  them  from  the  winds  of  the  main, 
and  four  or  five  steep  streets  that  look  more  like  the  beds 
of  a  mountain  torrent  than  public  thoroughfares.  Not 
far  off  smokes  the  Vahglor,  an  active  volcano,  which  by 
day  belches  forth  thick  volumes  of  sulphurous  vapor,  and 
by  night  fitful  floods  of  flames.  The  crater,  seen  fully 
one  hundred  and  fifty  kertses  out  at  sea,  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  a  beacon,  and  guides  home  to  Luktrop  the 
coasters — felzanes,  verliches  or  balanzes — that  plow  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Megalocrida. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  town  are  heaped  up  ruins  of 
the  Crimmerian  era ;  while  the  suburb,  of  Moorish  aspect, 
like  a  cabash  or  Algerian  fortress,  with  its  white  walls, 
round  roof  and  terraces  calcined  by  the  sun,  seems  a 
huge  pile  of  square  stones  thrown  together  at  haphazard. 
The  whole  mass  looks  like  a  cluster  of  dice,  the  dots  of 
which  have  been  worn  away  with  age. 

Among  other  peculiar  structures  may  be  seen  an  odd- 
looking  building  called  the  Six-four,  from  the  number  of 
its  windows,  six  in  front  and  four  behind. 

A  steeple  rises  above  the  town,  the  square  steeple  of 
Saint  Philfilene,  with  its  bells  visible  through  the  open 
stonework,  and  when  they  are  swung  (as  they  are  at  times) 
by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  it  is  accounted  a  bad  sign, 
and  the  good  people  of  the  place  are  filled  with  fear  at 
the  omen.  Such  is  Luktrop,  with  a  few  stray  houses 
on  the  heath  beyond,  scattered  amid  the  broom  and  furze, 
as  in  Brittany.  Luktrop,  however,  is  not  in  Brittany. 
Is  it  in  France?  I  cannot  say.  In  Europe?  I  do  not 
know. 

At  any  rate,  it  were  useless  to  look  for  the  place  on  the 
map. 

Tap,  tap !  A  discreet  rap  is  heard  at  the  narrow  door 
of  the  Six-four,  on  the  left-hand  corner  ot  Messagliere 
street.  A  comfortable  house  this,  if  such  a  word  is 
known  at!  Luktrop,  and  the  thriftiest  of  the  place,  if  to 
to  earn  on  the  average  a  few  thousand  fretzers  a  year  be 
a  sign  of  thrift. 

A  ferocious  yelp,  something  between  a  bark  and  a  howl, 
as  from  a  wolf,  hasanswered  the  rap,  whereupon  a  window- 
above  the  door  of  the  Six-four  is  thrown  open,  and  an 
angry  voice  bawls  out : 

"To  the  devil  with  all  intruders." 

A  young  girl,  shivering  in  the  rain,  with  a  sorry  cape 
thrown  over  her  shoulders,  inquires  if  Dr.  Trifulgas  is  at 
home. 

"  He  is  or  isn't — all  depends." 

"  I  come  from  my  father,  who  is  dying." 

"  And  where  is  he  dying?  " 

"  By  the  Val-Karniou,  four  kertses  from  here." 

"  And  what's  his  name?  " 

"  Vort  Kartif." 

"  Vort  Kartif,  the  cracknel-maker?  " 

"  Yes;  and  if  Dr.  Trifulgas  would  only  " 

" Dr.  Trifulgas  isn't  at  home! " 

And  the  window  is  brutally  closed  in  the  girl's  face, 
while  the  wind  and  the  rain  outside  mix  their  voices  in  a 
deafening  din. 

A  hard  man  he,  Dr.  Trifulgas,  with  but  little  feeling 
for  a  fellow-creature,  and  one  who  attends  a  patient  only 
if  well  paid  in  advance  for  his  services.  His  old  dog— 
Hurzof,  a  cross  between  a  bull  and  a  spaniel— would 
have  more  heart  than  he.  The  door  of  the  Six-four  re- 
mains invariably  closed  to  the  poor  and  open  only  to  the 
rich.  He  has,  moreover,  his  scale  of  prices— typhoid 
fever,  so  much;  brain  fever,  so  much;  so  much  for  a 
pericarditis,  and  so  for  as  many  more  diseases  as  doctors 
choose  to  invent  by  the  dozen.  And  Vort  Kartif,  the 
craknel-maker,  is  a  poor  man,  with  a  penniless  brood. 
Why,  then,  should  Dr.  Trifulgas  bedevil  himself,  and  on 
such  a  night?  "The  rousing  me  irom  my  sleep," 
snuffled  he,  as  he  went  to  his  bed  again,  "  is  alone  worth 
ten  fretzers."  Twenty  minutes  had  scarce  gone  by  than 
the  iron  knocker  again  woke  the  echoes  of  the  Six-four. 
Grumbling,  the  Doctor  got  out  of  bed,  and  from  the  win- 
dow growled — 

"Who  is  there?" 

"I  am  Vort  Kartif s  wife." 

"The  cracknel-maker  from  Val-Karniou?  " 

"  Yes;  and  if  you  don't  come  he'll  die." 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  be  a  widow." 

"  Here  are  twenty  fretzers  " 

"What,  twenty  fretzers  to  go  to  Val-Karniou,  four 
kertzes  hence  ? " 
"  For  God's  sake,  come." 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  And,  with  an  oath,  the  window 
was  slammed  again.  "Twenty  fretzers!"  muttered  he, 
"  what  an  idea!  Run  the  risk  of  catching  a  cold  or  a 
lumoago  for  such  a  sum,  when  one  has  to  attend  to-morrow 
morning  the  gouty— but  wealthy— Edzingov  at  Kiltrens, 
whose  ailment  is  worth  fifty  fretzers  a  visit." 

With  this  pleasant  prospect  Dr.  Trifulgas  sought  his 
bed  and  went  to  sleep  as  soundly  as  ever. 

Rap,  rap,  rap.  .  , 

Three  blows  from  the  knocker,  struck  with  a  firm  hand, 
have  this  time  added  their  rattle  to  the  noise  of  the  storm. 
The  doctor,  startled  from  his  sleep,  got  up  in  a  towering 
passion.  On  opening  his  window  the  hurricane  came  in 
like  a  whirlwind. 

"  'Tis  lor  the  cracknel-maker  " 

"  What,  again  that  wretch?  " 

"  I  am  his  mother."  ,.     ....  .» 

"  May  his  mother,  wife  and  daughter  all  die  with  him  ! 
"  'Tis  a  fit  " 


"Ay,  and  a  tight  one,  no  doubt,"  chuckled  the  doctor.  I 

"We  have  a  little  money,"  said  the  old  woman,  "an 
installment  on  the  house  sold  to  Dantrup,  the  drayman, 
of  Messagliere  street.  If  you  don't  come,  my  grand- 
daughter will  be  without  a  father,  my  daughter  without  a 
husband,  and  myself  without  a  son!  " 

It  was  heart-rending  and  horrible  to  hear  the  old  hag's 
voice,  and  to  think  that  the  wind  froze  the  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  drenched  the  very  bones  under  her  skin. 

"A  fit,  say  you?  The  fee  is  two  hundred  fretzers,"  re- 
joined the  heartless  leech. 

"  We  have  but  one  hundred  and  twenty." 

"  Good  night,  then."  And  once  more  the  window  was 
closed. 

On  second  thought,  however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  an  hour's  trot  and  half  an  hour's  attendance  120 
fretzers  made  60  fretzers  an  hour — 1  fretzer  a  minute!  It 
was  small  profit  at  best,  but  not  despised. 

So,  instead  of  getting  into  bed,  the  doctor  slipped  him- 
self into  his  velvet  suit,  hurried  down  stairs  in  a  pair  of 
thick  water-proof  boots,  muffled  himself  up  in  a  large 
overcoat,  put  on  his  gloves  and  sou'wester,  and,  leaving 
the  lamp  lighted  on  the  table  near  his  Codex,  opened  the 
door  of  the  Six-four  and  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

The  old  crone  was  there,  leaning  on  a  stick,  her  frame 
emaciated  by  eighty  years  of  misery. 

"  The  money !  "  said  he. 

"  Here;  and  may  God  return  it  a  hundred-fold!  " 
"God? — the  money  of  God?   Has  any  one  seen  its 
color?" 

The  doctor  whistled  Hurzof,  put  a  small  lantern  in  the 
dog's  mouth,  and  bent  his  steps  toward  the  sea.  The  old 
hag  trudged  on  behind. 

Good  Heavens,  what  weather!  The  bells  of  St.  Philfi- 
lene sway  to  and  fro  under  the  headlong  fury  of  the  storm, 
an  ominous  portent,  as  you  know.  But  Dr.  Trifulgas 
eschews  all  superstitious  notions.  The  fact  is,  he  believes 
in  nothing  at  all,  not  even  his  own  science — except  for 
what  it  brings  him  in.  What  weather,  to  be  sure,  and 
what  a  road!  Nothing  but  a  shingle  and  slag — the  shin- 
gles slippery  like  seaweed,  and  the  slag  crisp  as  clinker. 
And  no  other  light  to  see  by  than  a  tremendous  flicker 
from  Hurzof s  lantern.  At  times  strange,  fantastic  fig- 
ures seem  to  toss  in  the  flames  that  swell  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Vanglor.  There  is  really  no  telling  what  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  those  inscrutable  craters.  Perhaps  the  souls 
of  the  under  world,  that  volatilize  on  reaching  otar  atmos- 
phere. 

The  doctor  and  the  old  hag  follow  the  line  of  coast  that 
runs  in  and  out  of  the  small  bays  along  the  shore.  The 
sea  is  of  a  livid  whiteness,  and  sparkles  as  its  billows  hur- 
tle the  phosphorescent  fringe  of  surf  that  seemed  to  pour 
wave  upon  wave  of  glow-worms  upon  the  beach. 

Thus  both  rush  on  till  they  reach  a  bend  in  the  road 
between  two  swelling  downs,  where  the  broom  and  sea 
rushes  clash  their  blades  together  like  so  many  bayo- 
nets. 

The  dog  has  drawn  near  to  its  master  and  seems  to 
say: 

"Well,  what  think  you?  A  hundred  and  twenty 
fretzers  to  place  under  lock  and  key  in  the  safe  !  That's 
the  way  to  build  up  a  fortune !  'Tis  another  piece  of 
ground  added  to  the  vine  inclosure!  Another  dish 
added  to  the  evening  meal !  Another  bowl  of  food  for 
faithful  Hurzof!  Nothing  like  attending  to  rich  patients 
and  loosening  their  purse-strings! " 

At  this  point  the  old  woman  stopped.  She  di- 
rected a  finger,  which  shook  like  age,  toward  a  red 
light  some  way  off  in  the  gloom — the  house  of  Vort 
Kartif,  the  cracknel-maker. 

"There?"  laconically  put  in  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  crone. 

Just  then  the  Vanglor,  vibrating  to  its  foundations  with 
a  noise  like  thunder,  threw  np  a  mass  of  fuliginous  flame 
that  mounted  to  the  zenith  and-  rent  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Trifulgas  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  the 
concussion.  Regaining  his  footing,  he  swore  like  a 
Christian  and  looked  around.  The  beldam  was  gone. 
She  must  have  fallen  through  some  deep  crevasse  in  the 
ground  or  taken  flight  on  the  floating  fog-clouds  of  the 
ocean.  The  dog,  however,  was  still  there,  upright  on 
his  haunches,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  the  light  of  the 
lantern  blown  out. 

"Never  mind,  let's  go  on,"  mumbled  Dr.  Trifulgas. 
The  honest  man  has  pocketed  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fretzers  and  must  needs  earn  them. 

A  solitary  light  is  alone  visible  in  the  distance,  half  a 
kerise  away.  It  is  doubtless  the  lamp  of  the  dying,  or  per- 
chance dead  man,  and  yonder  must  be  the  cracknel- 
maker's  house.  There  can  be  no  mistake— the  old  hag 
pointed  it  out.  And  so  saying,  with  the  noise  of  the 
storm  in  his  ears,  Dr.  Trifulgas  hurried  on  toward  the 
house,  which,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  wide- 
heath,  is  more  distinctly  perceptible  as  the  wayfarer  ap- 
proaches. 

It  is  a  singular  and  noteworthy  fact  to  observe  how- 
much  the  house  of  the  cracknel-maker  looks  like  the 
Doctor's  Six-four,  at  Luktrop;  there  is  the  same  arrange- 
ment in  the  front  windows  and  the  little  vaulted  door  at 
the  side.  Dr.  Trifulgas  strides  on  as  fast  as  the  driving 
gusts  of  wind  and  rain  will  permit.  He  reaches  the  door, 
which  is  ajar,  pushes  it  open,  enters,  and  the  blast  closes 
it  behind  him  with  a  bang.  The  dog  outside  howls  or  is 
silent,  by  turns,  like  choristers  chanting  the  verses  of  a 
forty-hours  psalm. 

How  very  strange!  One  might  almost  be  led  to  suppose 
that  Dr.  Trilulgas  had  come  back  to  his  own  house.  But 
this  cannot  be.  He  took  no  wrong  turning  on  the  road, 
nor  did  he  lose  his  way.  No,  he  is  certainly  at  Val-Kar- 
niou, and  not  at  Luktrop.  Yet,  how  comes  it  his  eye 
dwells  on  the  same  low-vaulted  corridor,  the  same  wind- 
ing staircase,  and  the  same  massive  wooden  railing,  hand- 
worn  like  his  own?  A  faint  light  comes  from  under  the 
door,  as  at  the  Six-four. 

Is  it  a  snare  or  a  delusion?  By  the  weak  glimmer  of  the 
lamp  he  vaguely  recognizes  his  own  room — there  the 
yellow  sofa ;  there,  on  trie  right,  the  old  oaken  chest,  and 


there,  on  the  left,  the  iron-girt  safe,  in  which  he  had 
thought  of  placing  his  one  hundred  and  twenty  fretzers; 
yonder  is  his  arm-chair  with  its  leather  tassels,  his  table 
with  its  convoluted  legs;  upon  it,  by  the  flickering  lamp, 
his  own  Codex,  open  at  page  one  hundred  ninety-seven. 

"What  ails  me?"  murmurs  the  doctor.  What  ails 
thee?  Why,  thou  art  palsied  »vith  fright.  The  eyeballs 
start  from  their  sockets;  the  body  contracts  and  dwindles 
in  size;  an  icy  sweat  chills  thy  skin,  on  which  nameless 
horrors  seem  to  creep. 

Quick,  or  the  lamp,  for  want  of  oil,  will  go  out  and 
the  sick  man  die.  Aye,  the  bed  is  there — his  own,  with 
its  pillows  and  baldaquin — a  bed  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 
and  the  closed  curtains,  with  their  large  inwrought  flowers. 
Can  this  indeed  be  the  bed  of  a  poor  cracknel-maker? 
Trembling,  the  doctor  draws  near,  pulls  the  curtain  aside 
and  peers  within. 

There,  outstretched  on  his  dying  bed,  lies  the  sick  man, 
with  his  head  outside  the  counterpane  and  motionless, 
like  one  about  to  breathe  his  last.  The  doctor  bends  for- 
ward  

Ah!  what  ghastly  scream  is  that  which  rends  the  air, 
and  is  taken  up  by  the  dog  outside  with  his  sinister  howl- 
ing? It  is  not  Vort  Kartif,  the  cracknel-maker,  who  is 
the  dying  man,  but  he,  the  doctor — Dr.  Trifulgas  him- 
self! he  who  is  smitten  down  with  brain  fever— he,  and  no 
other.  Full  well  he  knows  the  symptoms.  It  is  cerebral 
apoplexy,  with  sudden  accumulation  of  serosity  in  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  body  on 
the  side  opposite  that  where  the  lesion  exists.  Aye,  it  was 
for  him  that  assistance  was  besought,  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fretzers  were  paid !  He  who,  in  the  hardness 
of  his  heart,  had  refused  to  attend  the  poor  cracknel- 
maker.    It  is  he  now  who  is  dying. 

Dr.  Trifulgas  raved  like  a  maniac.  The  symptoms  in- 
creased every  minute.  Not  only  were  all  the  functions  of 
relation  dead  in  him,  but  the  beatings  of  his  heart  were 
nearly  gone,  like  the  breath  of  his  lungs.  Yet  he  had 
not  lost  all  consciousness  of  his  desperate  strait. 

What  shall  he  do?  Diminish  the  mass  of  the  blood  by 
bleeding.  There  must  be  no  hesitation,  or  Dr.  Trifulgas 
is  a  dead  man.  Phlebotomy  was  still  practiced  inVol- 
sinia,  and  there,  as  here,  the  doctors  rescued  from  apo- 
plexy all  those  who  were  not  to  die  from  its  effects. 

Dr.  Trifulgas  seized  his  case  of  instruments,  took  his 
lancet,  and  punctured  the  vein  on  his  duplicate  self.  No 
blood,  however,  spurted  from  the  wound.  He  rubbed 
with  all  his  might  the  chest  of  the  dying  one,  but  he  found 
that  the  pulsations  of  his  own  heart  diminished;  he  burnt 
the  other's  feet  with  hot  bricks,  but  felt  his  own  feet  grow- 
ing cold. 

Suddenly  his  duplicate  starts  up  in  his  bed,  struggles 
wildly  in  the  last  throes  of  suspended  breathing,  a  rattle 
is  heard  in  his  throat,  and  Dr.  Trifulgas,  with  all  his 
science,  falls  back  dead  in  his  own  arms. 

The  following  morning  a  corpse  was  found  in  the  house 
known  as  the  Six-four — that  of  Dr.  Trifulgas.  He  was 
placed  in  a  coffin,  and  conveyed,  in  great  pomp,  to  the 
cemetery  of  Luktrop,  after  the  manner  of  the  many  he 
had  already  sent  there. 

As  for  Hurzof,  I  am  told  the  faithful  beast  may  still  be 
seen,  with  his  lantern  relighted,  scouring  the  heath  and 
howling  for  his  lost  master.  If  this  be  true  or  not  I  can- 
not say.  Yet  so  many  strange  things  do  occur  in  this 
Voisinian  country,  especially  round  about  Luktrop,  that 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement.  At  any  rate,  let 
me  ask  of  you  once  more  not  to  look  for  this  town  of 
Luktrop  on  the  map.  The  best  geographies  are  still  un- 
certain as  to  its  exact  position  in  latitude — and  even  in 
longitude. — Jules  Verne. 


PRE  FA'ISTENCE, 


While  sauntering  through  the  crowded  street 
Some  half-rcmetnbcrcd  lace  I  meet, 

Albeit  upon  no  mortal  shore 

That  face,  mcthinks,  has  smiled  before. 

Lost  in  a  gay  and  festal  throng, 
1  tremble  at  some  tender  song, 

Set  to  an  air  whose  golden  bars 
I  must  have  heard  in  other  stars. 

In  sacred  aisles  I  pause  to  share 
The  blessings  of  a  priestly  prayer, 

When  the  whole  scene  which  greets  mine  eyes 
In  some  strange  mode  I  recognize 

As  one  whose  every  mystic  part 
I  feel  prefigured  in  my  heart. 

At  sunset  as  I  calmly  stand, 
A  stranger  on  an  alien  strand. 

Familiar  as  my  childhood's  home 

Seems  the  long  stretch  of  wave  and  foam. 

One  sails  toward  me  o'er  the  bay, 
And  what  he  comes  to  do  or  say 

I  can  foretell.    A  prescient  lore 
Springs  from  some  life  outlived  of  yore. 

0  swift,  instinctive,  startling  gleams 
Of  deep  soul-knowledge!  nut  as  dreams, 

For  aye  yc  vaguely  dawn  anil  die, 
Hut  oft  with  lightning  certainty 

I'icrcc  through  the  dark,  oblivious  brain, 

To  make  oldthoughts  and  memories  plain,— 

Thoughts  which  |>crchance  must  travel  back 
Across  the  wild,  l>ewildcring  track 

Of  countless  aeons  ;  memories  far, 
High-reaching  as  yon  pallid  star, 

Unknown,  scarce  seen,  whose  flickering  grace 
Faints  on  the  outmost  rings  of  space! 

 Paul  H.  Hayne. 

Uneasy  lies  the  woman's  head  that  wears  no  swell 
spring-bonnet. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Deal  gently  with  us,  ye  who  read! 

Our  largest  hope  is  unfulfilled, — 
The  promise  si  ill  outruns  the  deed, — 

The  tower,  but  not  the  spire,  we  build. — Holmes. 

The  metallic  key-note  of  fashions  still  rings  out  this 
spring  in  the  new  fabrics  for  dress  and  millinery  purposes. 
Some  exquisite  camel's-hair  stuffs,  soft  woven,  crushable, 
pliant  and  drapable,  are  shown  at  the  leading  houses, 
among  what  are  called  French  wool  novelties  that  have 
lovely  effects  thrown  up  in  tinsel,  on  grounds  of  various 
colors.  In  fact,  Moyenage  and  Oriental,  Egyptian  and 
African,  ideas  prevail  in  many  of  the  various  fabrics 
brought  out  this  spring.  One  of  the  most  unique  of  these 
tinsel-shot  stuffs  is  a  rough-haired  camel's-hair  material, 
mastic  color  for  the  ground,  with  bluc-gray  bourette  thread 
forming  bars  on  the  same,  each  bourette  thread  followed 
by  one  of  rough  silver  tinsel.  This  lovely  goods  is  slack 
woven,  and  altogether  suitable  for  late  spring  and  sum- 
mer wear.  It  is  very  wide  double-fold  material,  and  is 
priced  three  dollars  per  yard.  When  one  considers 
that  very  little  of  it  will  produce  all  the  tinsel  effect 
desirable  in  a  costume,  these  tinsel-shot  etamines  are  not 
dear.  Other  camel's-hair  fabrics  are  etamines  of  very 
coarse  woven  texture,  shot  with  bourette  and  boucle  threads 
in  bars  and  stripes.  Still  another  form  in  which  the  ubiqui- 
tous camel's-hair  comes  is  that  of  velvet  broche,  in  stripes 
or  figures  of  velvet  on  an  etamine  ground  of  a  contrasting 
or  harmonizing  color. 

The  rough-haired  grenadine  gauzes  woven  in  lace 
broche  effects  are  among  the  foreign  novelties  displayed 
in  the  White  House  windows  last  week.  These  goods  are 
to  be  used  in  combination  with  silk  of  a  contrasting  shade. 
Among  the  prettiest  combinations  made  by  the  White 
House  was  the  new  pistaclie  green  for  the  camel's-hair 
gauze,  and  sang  de  boeuf  red  ottoman  silk.  The  colors 
blended  beautifully,  and  such  a  suit  would  be  fit  for  a 
duchess.  Close  beside  it  was  a  lovely  piece  of  the  new 
worsted  yak  lace  in  soft  creamy  white.  There  was  lace 
for  edging,  as  well  as  the  lace  goods  to  make  an  entire 
costume.  Made  over  satin  of  the  same  shade  or  in  com- 
bination with  a  bright  color,  such  suits  would  be  very  styl- 
ish and  durable.  Lace  gauzes  are  in  design  as  fine  as 
lace,  and  there  are  to  be  had  mohair  and  Sultan  lace,  with 
the  plain  materials  to  match.  Thibet  canvas  is  as  trans- 
parent as  muslin,  and  very  durable.  A  heavier  material 
called  chevre  du  Malabar  with  the  long  white  hairs  of  the 
goat  showing  here  and  there,  is  in  the  style  of  the  Indian 
cachemire.  There  are  Indian  muslins  embroidered  with 
Algiers  silk  shot  with  gold. 

New  models  are  constantly  brought  out  in  llama  lace 
suits.  Among  these  is  an  evening  toilet  of  plain  dark 
violet  velvet  and  ecru  llama  lace.  The  lace  skirt  falls 
over  a  mauve  faille  underskirt.  The  tunic  is  of  draped 
velvet,  and  on  either  side  are  panels  of  the  same  material. 
The  panels  form  a  point,  and  are  not  joined  to  the  back 
drapery.  The  velvet  waist  forms  a  pointed  low  neck.  In 
the  back  is  a  narrow  postilion  which  is  lined  with  mauve 
silk.  Long  mauve  gros  grain  ends  fall  from  under  the 
postilion.  The  lace  sleeves  are  full  and  slightly  gathered, 
and  reach  to  the  elbow,  with  a  narrow  band  of  the  mauve 
silk  forming  the  cuff. 

Worsted  lace  in  all  colors  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor, 
and  will  be  used  on  all  dresses,  from  the  richest  to  the 
plainest.  On  jackets  of  woolen  suits,  such  as  cachemire 
or  vigogne,  there  are  insertions  of  satin  ribbon,  and  velvet 
or  glace  taffetas  covered  with  lace.  For  instance,  a  suit  of 
electric  blue  vailing  may  have  a  round  skirt  trimmed 
twelve  inches  from  the  waist  with  a  deep  flounce  falling 
loose.  On  the  lower  part  of  this  flounce  is  a  similar  in- 
sertion to  cover  the  sewing  where  the  skirt  and  flounce 
meet.  On  either  side  of  the  skirt  are  two  short  and  full 
paniers.  The  waist  trimming  consists  of  red  and  bronze 
taffetas,  surrounded  by  insertion  to  match  the  skirt. 


A  revival  of  the  taste  for  strong  woven,  wiry,  rough  and 
non-drapable  textiles  has  created  a  demand  for  the  fam- 
ous Irish  poplins  so  popular  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
and  which  have  been  known  to  the  dry-goods  world  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  poplins  of  Pirn  Bros.  & 
Co.,  of  Dublin,  which  are  largely  imported,  appear  in  a 
great  many  colors,  and  in  brilliancy  of  finish  far  surpass- 
ing the  poplins  of  a  day  gone  by.  They  are  perhaps  the 
most  durable  dress  goods  manufactured,  a  poplin  dress 
being  really  a  life  investment,  and  at  the  moderate  cost 
of  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  yard  for  twenty- 
four  inch  goods. 


The  bourette  effect  still  holds  its  own,  and  is  artistically 
developed  among  the  new  materials.  Some  of  the  varie- 
gated threads  form  squares,  while  others  fantastically 
unite  the  narrow  and  the  wide  stripe.  An  emerald  plaid 
is  outlined  by  threads  that  are  oriental  in  their  shades,  the 
design  being  upon  a  creamy  ground  and  uniting  dark  blue, 
green,  claret  and  a  lighter  blue  that  is  as  odd  looking  as 
it  is  pretty. 

Among  the  illuminated  cloths  some  attractive  combi- 
nations are  shown,  the  fabrics  showing  tiny  specks  of  color 
accompanying  the  striped  variety.  A  brown  and  mode 
shows  solid  stripes  of  brown  and  blue,  each  alternating 
with  a  stripe  of  the  illuminated  brown  and  mode.  Blue 
and  white  has  in  the  same  way  solid  blue  and  scarlet, 
while  acajou  and  white  has  ecru  and  acajou. 


Embroidered  wool  goods  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  re- 
duced in  price,  so  that  having  just  what  may  be  wanted 
is  no  longer  merely  a  mental  speculation,  but  an  actual 
possibility.  A  dark  blue  suiting  shows  green  leaves  and 
berries  done  in  warm  oak  tints,  and  another  has  a  poppy 
in  bright  scarlet  on  its  dark  ground ;  a  soft  gray  has  a 
flight  of  birds  evidently  seeking  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,  while  a  dark  green  has  something  that  has  not  its 
exact  duplicate  anywhere  in  nature,  but  which  under  the 
influence  of  a  vivid  imagination  might  be  called  purple 
heather. 

Etamine  is  looked  at  and  admired,  but  really  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  it  will  be  fashionable  or  not. 
Merchants  are  rather  afraid  of  it,  and  still  they  talk  about 
it.  Its  great  fault  is  that,  like  the  iron-framed  grenadine 
of  days  gone  by,  it  will  fray  if  frowned  at,  even  an  exu- 
berant admiration  being  dangerous  to  its  life.  Surely, 
when  there  are  so  many  lovely  materials  without  this  un- 
pleasant peculiarity  to  choose  from,  it  seems  almost  a 
wrong  for  it  to  be  allowed  to  survive. 

Foulards  and  pongees  look  more  coquettish  with  each 
importation.  Preference  is  given  to  light  backgrounds, 
and  sometimes  the  skirt  is  of  velvet  in  a  solid  color.  In 
many  instances  the  entire  costume  is  made  of  the  foulard, 
especially  if  the  figure  upon  it  be  small.  A  clear  white 
ground  has  upon  it  a  mystical  looking  figure  in  deep  blue 
and  scarlet ;  another  has  a  red  leaf  and  brown  berries — a 
reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature — while  a  pale  blue  has  a 
four-leaved  clover  in  a  deep  blue.  Realism  and  oriental 
effects  are  seldom  synonymous.  The  typical  foulard, 
with  its  spots  and  queer  little  figures,  is  in  white  and  has 
a  purple  square  thrown  broadcast  upon  it,  and  covering  it 
well.  Another  white  shows  navy  blue  polka  dots,  with 
the  same  figures  in  China  blue,  brown,  black  and  scarlet. 
Blue  in  one  of  its  pale  shades  has  an  outline  of  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  in  red,  some  tiny  flecks  in  red,  and 
the  never-failing  polka-dot  in  the  same  color. 

Any  woman  who  loves  flowers  will  greet  with  pleasure 
the  morning-glory  that  is  so  perfectly  delineated  on  a 
dark  background  of  satteen.  A  beautiful  blue  morning- 
glory  is  wandering  in  a  dainty  way  upon  a  deep  crimson 
ground ;  one  of  crimson  is  shown  against  dark  green ;  a 
brown,  and  one  of  the  minglings — a  crimson  and  blue — 
is  on  black.  The  prettiest  satteen  on  exhibition,  so  far, 
was  at  the  City  of  Paris  a  short  time  ago.  It  was  quarter- 
inch  checks  of  black  and  white.  To  make  a  costume  for 
the  country  of  the  black  and  white  satteen,  with  skirt, 
collar  and  cuffs  of  black  velveteen,  would  be  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Satteen  should  always  have  velventeen 
combined,  if  for  nothing  else  but  collar  and  cuffs. 

The  zephyrs,  which  are  idealized  ginghams,  are  in  dark 
colors  and  invisible  checks  and  cram  effects,  with  em- 
broidered figures  upon  them.  On  the  wrong  side  a 
bourette  knot  is  formed,  and  modistes  who  fancy  odd  re- 
sults are  making  up  these  materials  on  the  wrong  side. 
Blue  and  white  in  cram  fashion  shows  a  very  dark  blue 
square  at  long  intervals. 

A  delicate  pink  cotton  brocade  with  a  Persian  design 
upon  it,  will  be  chosen  for  an  evening  toilet,  and  will  per- 
mit of  several  miles  of  lace,  as  much  pink  satin  ribbon  as 
may  be  fancied,  and  a  bonnet  of  crepe  of  the  same  shade. 

Batistes  are  embroidered  in  exactly  the  fashion  of 
Hamburg,  with  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  wrong  side 
for  the  right.  They  are  not  only  fine  specimens  of  work, 
but  will  make  up  particularly  well.  On  dark  blue  is  a 
conventional  flower  in  bright  scarlet,  on  Gordon  blue  are 
two  leaves — one  pink  and  the  other  ciel;  while  on  ciel  a 
bright  scarlet  figure  will  be  made  to  wear  over  a  dark 
blue  surah  skirt,  and  its  decorations  will  be  scarlet  and 
blue  lace  in  cascades,  and  /lots  of  blue  velvet  ribbon. 


A  confirmation  dress  may  be  made  as  follows:  The 
muslin  skirt  is  covered  with  three  deep  plaited  flounces 
of  the  same  material.  The  waist  closes  down  the  middle 
in  front  without  buttons,  and  has  a  drapery  which  forms 
a  point  at  the  lower  part.  Around  the  waist  is  a  satin 
sash,  tied  on  the  right  side  in  a  large  bow  with  long  ends. 
The  tight-fitting  sleeves  have  rather  deep  cuffs.  The 
straight  collar  is  of  satin.  The  tulle  cap  has  a  ruching 
around  the  face,  while  the  strings  are  of  satin  ribbon. 
Another  dress  has  a  very  narrow  plaiting  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  skirt.  An  overdress  of  muslin  has  at  regular 
intervals  groups  of  four  tucks  meeting  diagonally  in  the 
center,  back  and  front.  A  satin  ribbon  sash  forms  a 
point  in  front  of  the  waist,  with  two  large  loops  on  the 
side,  falling  over  the  skirt.  The  waist  is  all  plaits,  and  the 
close  fitting  sleeves  consist  of  crosswise  tucks.  The  col- 
lar and  cuffs  are  of  white  satin. 


Lingerie  is  either  very  simple  or  very  much  trimmed ; 
there  is  no  medium.  For  the  simple  style,  "Palerme" 
embroidery  is  used  as  insertion  around  the  necks  of 
chemises  and  the  lower  borders  of  drawers.  Chemises 
for  wear  with  low-necked  dresses  button  on  the  shoulders 
and  are  turned  down  over  the  corsets.  These  models  are 
always  trimmed  with  rich  insertions  and  Valenciennes 
lace.  Tournures  are  more  like  crinoline  skirts  than  ordi- 
nary bustles.  The  springs  are  very  close,  and  extend  from 
the  waist  to  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt.  The  front  and 
sides  of  the  skirt  are  of  muslin,  without  any  springs.  For 
cold  weather  the  fronts  of  these  skirts  are  of  wadded 
satin,  but  now  they  will  often  be  of  red  woolen  goods 


trimmed  with  ribbon  velvet.    To  prevent  this  skirt  from 

shifting  there  is  a  hook  sewed  in  the  middle  of  the  back 

and  fastened  to  the  corset  lace. 


Waterproof  cloaks  are  of  the  same  gray  material  used 
last  year.  They  were  not  then  in  general  wear,  as  the 
garments  were  not  gracefully  shaped.  They  are  now 
made  in  accordance  with  all  the  new  patterns,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  elegant.  Another  kind  of  cloak  is  of 
light  cloth  lined  with  light  striped  silk.  The  fashions  vary 
even  for  umbrellas.  The  change  is  in  the  handles.  Ja- 
panese sticks  are  not  as  much  used  as  they  were,  for  they 
are  very  heavy.  Polished  wood,»horn  inlaid  with  mother 
of  pearl,  gold,  or  silver,  makes  very  showy  handles.  The 
ends  of  the  handles  of  costly  umbrellas  are  enameled. 
Ivory  sticks  are  also  made,  but  they  are  not  as  stylish  as 
the  foregoing.  Ladies'  umbrellas  are  medium  sized  and 
in  all  dark  shades,  such  as  green,  blue,  and  garnet. 

There  are  many  fancy  styles  to  be  seen  in  shoes  and 
slippers.  The  latter  are  embroidered  with  beads  and 
bear  lace  applique  work.  They  are  very  low,  with  Louis 
XV  heels.  Satin  slippers  are  still  worn,  but  gros  grain 
silk,  faille,  and  even  taffetas  are  considered  more  elegant. 
If  the  toilet  is  in  one  color,  the  shoe  matches  it;  if  in 
several  colors,  the  predominating  hue  governs  the  color 
of  the  slipper.  For  dinners  and  parties  where  there  is  no 
dancing,  shoes  are  of  Russia  and  of  reddish  brown  em- 
broidered leathers.  Another  material  for  the  same  pur- 
pose is  plum-colored  morocco  leather,  with  "  bise  "  em- 
broidery or  lace  applique.  Dressy  gaiters  are  of  undressed 
or  dressed  kid,  to  match  in  color  the  dark  costumes  with 
which  they  are  worn. 

The  clans  are  at  it  again.  The  MacDougals  and  the 
McLeods  of  the  millinery  business  are  out  in  full  force — 
fierce  and  hostile,  boastful  and  vindictive.  Some  carry 
as  ornaments  on  their  bonnets  the  plumage  plucked  from 
the  ostrich ;  others  bear  the  thistle  as  the  emblem  of  their 
faction.  "Hi,  feathers!  Hi,  flowers!"  is  the  war-cry. 
Both  wage  battle  to  the  knife;  both  claim  for  themselves 
victory;  both  crow  as  if  the  fray  were  decided.  And  yet 
the  season  is  hardly  begun;  the  popular  pulse  has  not 
been  felt ;  the  consumer — the  true  maker  of  fashions,  and 
therefore  the  supreme  judge — has  not  even  had  an  oppor- 
tunity for  examining  the  question  and  expressing  her  de- 
sire one  way  or  the  other.  And  after  all,  what  will  be 
the  outcome?  In  some  form  or  other  the  wavy  plume  of 
the  ostrich  will  remain  a  staple  in  millinery.  It  probably 
will  not  be  used  as  much  as  in  former  seasons,  but  the 
result  of  the  campaign  between  the  importers  and  manu- 
facturers of  flowers  and  those  interested  in  feathers  will  be 
a  compromise,  a  division  of  the  spoils,  or,  in  short,  a 
great  deal  of  fuss  and  "  some  feathers." 


The  sunflower,  as  an  art  model,  has  had  its  day;  the 
hollyhock,  the  pond-lily,  the  chrysanthemum,  the  daisy 
and  all  kindred  blossoms  have  followed  on ;  and  now  the 
lover  of  true  art,  of  hight  art,  climbs  "over  the  garden 
wall "  and  uses  the  delicate  blooming  stalks  of  the 
aparagus  as  a  model  from  which  to  decorate  her  ham- 
mered plaque,  or  her  triangular  piece  of  velvet  with  a 
thermometer  in  the  corner.  The  asparagus  vine  was 
used  in  New  York  for  Easter  decorations  instead  of 
smilax.  Judging  by  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
English  florists  to  discover  that  Americans  used  smilax, 
and  that  it  was  really  valuable  in  decoration,  asparagus 
will  appear  in  London  in  1905. 


Was  ever  picture  more  truthful  than  that  in  which  the 
Bazar  represents  "  The  Male  Idea  of  Sharing  an  Um- 
brella "?  The  devoted  creature,  having  kindly  given  the 
young  woman  his  left  arm,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  refresh 
herself  with  the  drippings  from  the  umbrellas  of  all  whom 
she  meets,  holds  his  own  a  foot  too  high  to  shelter  him- 
self, and  leans  it  toward  the  right,  so  that  it  drips 
pleasantly  between  himself  and  her.  She  wears  an  in- 
describably non-committal  expression,  probably  because 
no  one  woman's  face  is  large  enough  to  do  justice  to  the 
feelings  of  a  woman's  soul  at  such  a  moment. 


Butterflies  and  pansies  are  the  new  models  for  candle 
shades  in  London.  They  are  made  of  paper,  and  if  they 
catch  fire  they  are  so  light  that  nothing  is  harmed. 

Orchids  and  yellow  jasmine  make  the  fashionable  hand 
bouquet  in  New  York  at  present.  They  are  expen- 
sive enough  to  make  one  the  object  of  envy,  which  is 
a  part  of  a  bouquet's  excuse  for  being.  And  they  are 
pretty  also. 

The  general  name  "Theodora"  is  given  to  the  silver 
jewelry  garnished  with  precious  stones  of  a  very  doubtful 
preciousness.  Some  clever  jeweler,  anticipating  the  pro- 
duction of  Sardou's  play,  brought  out  some  Byzantine 
designs  and  gave  them  the  name  of  the  empress,  and  now 
it  is  bestowed  upon  renaissance,  Louis  XVI,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  patterns  with  perfect  impartiality.  A 
bull-fighter  and  a  bull  form  the  design  of  a  new  lace  pin 
intended  to  amaze  the  beholder.  It  is  not  jeweled ;  the 
pattern  is  considered  enough  to  attract  attention.  A 
pretty  way  of  arranging  narrow  ribbons  or  chenille  is  to 
knot  three  strands  at  the  left  side  of  the  throat,  fastening 
them  on  the  right  side  of  the  square  opening  at  the  throat, 
and  again  on  the  left  side  of  the  belt,  with  a  knot  of  flow- 
ers at  each  fastening.  For  afternoon  wear  the  flowers 
may  be  omitted  and  replaced  by  a  rosette.     F.  E.  W. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


"  The  welcome  rain  "  has  interfered  somewhat 
with  theatrical  business  during  the  week ;  but 
there  is  compensatory  promise  Tor  the  future  in 
the  increased  prosperity,  resulting  from  the 
somewhat  too  demonstrative  and  effusive  April 
showers.  Prosperity  in  the  country  means  an 
overflow  cityward,  and  in  California  flush  times 
run  more  to  an  increased  zest  for  and  patronage 
of  amusement,  rather  than  to  an  augmented 
bank  account.  Hence,  the  flood  which  has  tem- 
porarily lessened  the  receipts  in  the  theatrical 
treasure-box  may  be,  after  all,  one  which  even- 
tually leads  on  to  fortune. 

In  the  meantime,  C.  B.  Bishop  as  a  pair  of  ec- 
centric "Twins,"  has  called  out  good  audiences 
at  the  Baldwin,  notwithstanding  the  lowering 
skies  and  the  occasional  deluges,  calculated  to 
appall  the  most  persistent  "outers,"  short  of  a 

Eair  of  gum-boots.  Even  the  blase  and  ex- 
austed  individuals,  worn  out  by  the  long-con- 
tinued strain  of  an  enforced  and  obligatory  at- 
tendance on  grand  opera,  begin  to  straggle 
back  to  the  familiar  and  pleasant,  though  hum- 
ble, haunts  of  the  drama. 

On  Monday  night  a  particularly  large  and  en- 
thusiastic attendance  welcomed  back  to  our 
midst  an  old  favorite  who  can  scarcely  come  too 
often.  It  has  often  been  a  question  in  my 
mind  whether  the  fountain  of  youth  does  not 
bubble  up  somewhere  amid  the  dusty  gloom  of 
the  region  known  as  "behind  the  scenes,"  and 
on  seeing  our  old  favorite  C.  B.  Bishop  again  on 
Monday  night,  the  idea  presented  itself  with  re- 
newed force. 

As  to  Twins,  the  idea  of  the  play  is  sufficiently 
humorous,  but  the  fun  is  not  of  that  irresistible 
kind  that  forces  itself  upon  any  and  every  one. 
Its  humor  consists  mainly  in  its  incongruities, 
and  to  fully  appreciate  this  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  humor  in  the  spectator.  It  is  just  such 
a  story  as  F.  W.  Austey  would  work  up  into  a  few 
delightfully  funny  chapters,  its  humor  being  of  a 
kind  more  susceptible  of  descriptive  than  of 
dramatic  presentation.  However,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently amusing  in  itself,  and  in  the  hands  of  C. 
B.  Bishop  and  the  excellent  company  it  proves  a 
very  attractive  gleam  of  sunshine  after  the  lurid 
cloud  of  melodrama  that  has  so  long  settled 
upon  the  Baldwin  stage.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
slight  mistake  to  make  a  high  "  dignitory"  (as 
one  of  the  company  pronounced  it)  of  the 
Church  of  England,  even  an  Indian  and  low- 
comedy  bishop,  use  such  expressions  as  "Be- 
tween you  and  1,"  and  "I  done  just  what  you 
asked  me";  but  our  old  friend  got  the  real  and 
the  assumed  bishop  mixed.  As  to  the  other 
characters,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not 
be  well  sustained  when  entrusted  to  such  relia- 
ble and  skillful  hands  as  Miss  Walters,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  and  Messrs.  Thayer  and  Osbourne, 
with  the  rest  of  the  excellent  Baldwin  stock 
company.  There  is  a  comfortable  sense  of  se- 
curity that  all  will  go  smoothly  in  the  mere  pe- 
rusal of  the  old  familiar  names  on  the  bill. 

There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  of  interest  or 
attendance  at  the  Standard,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  the  long  familiar  minstrels.  The 
present  variety  company  at  this  theater  is  com- 
posed of  specialty  artists  more  than  ordinarily 
excellent  in  their  ways.  The  play  is  of  no  pos- 
sible interest,  nor  does  it  seem  intended  to  be  so, 
except  as  a  raison  d'etre  for  a  number  of  very 
bright  people  to  do  a  variety  of  amusing  things, 
some  of  them  original,  and  all  good.  Paintin' 
'Er  Red  is  just  the  sort  of  performance  that 
might  easily  drag  and  become  slow,  and  Man- 
ager Stechhan  may  congratulate  himself  on  hav- 
ing brought  into  such  smooth  running  order  a 
piece  combining  so  many  diflering  elements,  and 
with  so  little  of  plot  or  consecutiveness  to  keep 
up  the  interest.  Mr.  Frank  Wright  is,  after 
Miss  Stanley,  a  very  central  figure,  and  his 
mannerisms  adapted  from  the  great  English  tra- 
gedian, are  the  very  absurdity  of  travesty.  As 
to  Miss  Stanley  herself,  her  versatile  talents 
find  ample  opportunity  for  display,  but  it  seems 
rather  a  pity  that  she  has  no  chance  to  introduce 
her  "  male  impersonations  "  which  are  certainly 
among  her  best.  But,  if  "a  thing  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  forever,"  the  graceful  and  bewitching  Ja- 
panese dance  and  costume  ought  to  attract  for 
just  that  length  of  time.  It  will  be  a  bad  day 
for  President  Cleveland  when  Miss  Stanley  can 
convince  us  that  there  are  really  islands  in- 
habited by  such  almond-eyed  houris,  in  whose 
hands  a  tea-cup,  fan,  and  parasol  become  such 
deadly  and  destructive  weapons,  for  on  that  day 
every  old  bald-headed  Democrat  in  the  state  will 
insist  on  the  mission  to  Japan  as  the  reward  of 
his  invaluable  services.  It  were  worth  while  for 
every  one  to  visit  the  Standard  during  the 
present  engagement,  if  only  to  carry  away  in  his 
memory  so  pretty  and  artistic  a  picture.  Messrs. 
William  and  Frank  Healey  in  their  "African 
Calisthenics"  perform  some  wonderful  acrobatic 
feats  and  high  kicking,  which  make  the  attempts 
of  their  recent  predecessors  look  like  the  labored 
and  ineflective  efforts  of  an  amateur.  Miss 
Mollie  Fuller's  effective  recitation  of  "The 
Wharf  Rat "  (a  poem  by  Derrick  Dodd,  the 
humorist,  now  writing  for  The  San  Franciscan) 
is  loudly  applauded.  Miss  Helen  Conklin  looks 
exceedingly  juvenile  in  her  hoop  dance,  with  its 
neatly  executed  steps,  and  the  earnest,  not  to  say 
solemn,  expression  on  the  round  little  girlish 
face  adds  to  the  quaint  prettiness  of  the  per- 
formance. 

But  every  observer,  however  unpretending  as 
a  critic,  must  have  his  fling,  and  I  would  merely 
remark  that  if  any  visitor  could  be  rude  enough 
to  leave  Just  before  the  finale,  he  would  escape 
the  one  flaw  in  a  very  pleasant  and  amusing  en- 
tertainment. 

The  Bush  Street  is  still  occupied  by  the  Adam- 
less  Eden  company,  but  in  a  new  piece,  School 
Fun.  It  is  something  of  an  improvement  on  the 
Adamless  Fden — involving,  however,  as  little 
delineation  of  character.  The  only  parts  are 
those  of  the  "School  Mistress,"  sustained  by 
Miss  Nellie  Beaumont,"  and  "  Mrs.  Dellville- 
Snider-larvey,"  a  teacher  of  elocution,  in  which 
Miss  Jennie  Reifarth  gave  some  very  high  trage- 
dy in  her  peculiarly  robust  but  rather  telling 
style.  . 

One  of  the  most  notable  dramatic  events  ot 
the  week  was  the  production  of  the  scriptural 
tragedy,  Judith  and  Holofernes,  by  the  German 


theatrical  company,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  William  Hirscn,  with  Mme.  Magda  Irschik 
as  "Judith,"  and  Hcrr  Adolph  Kocsickc  as 
"Holofernes."  The  part  of  "Judith,"  requiring 
an  unusually  arduous  exertion  of  sustained  dra- 
matic power,  is  perfectly  suited  to  Magda  Ir- 
schick's  tragic  force,  resonant  voice,  and  mag- 
nificent physique.  During  the  long  and  trying 
monologue  of  the  second  and  third  acts  she  held 
the  unwearied  attention  of  the  large  audience, 
by  her  wonderfully  varying  expression  of  voice 
and  countenance,  her  lofty  grace  and  dignity 
of  pose  and  movement,  and  the  absorbed 
and  gloomy  grandeur  suited  to  the  heroic 
daughter  of  a  devoted  race.  In  the  final  scenes 
between  "Judith"  and  "  Holofernes,"  both  she 
and  Herr  Roesicke  displayed  a  fervor  of  passion 
and  patriotism,  respectively,  that  rendered  the 
delineation  and  the  culminating  tragedy  of  this 
remarkable  drama  something  never  to  DC  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness it.  The  minor  parts  were  sustained  with 
that  care  and  attention  to  detail  characteristic 
of  the  German  stage,  the  part  of  "Daniel,"  the 
dumb  and  blind  prophet,  by  Herr  Fmanuel  Le- 
derer,  being  especially  noteworthy. 

The  wonderful  presentation  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  at  the  corner  of  Mason  and  Eddy 
streets,  continues  to  be  thronged  Loth  day  and 
evening.  There  seems  thus  far  to  be  no  falling 
oft  in  the  attendance. 

The  French  theatrical  company,  under  the 
efficient  direction  of  M.  I'aul  Juignct,  gave  an 
entertainment  on  Thursday  evening  at  Saratoga 
Hall.  Alexander  Dumas's  drama,  Lc  A/arbrier, 
brought  out  rather  conspicuously  the  amateurish 
quality  of  the  company,  with  trie  exception,  of 
course,  of  M.  Paul  Juignct,  whose  unusual  gifts 
as  an  actor  and  knowledge  of  his  profession  are 
well  known,  and  deserve  a  wider  recognition. 
The  drama  was  followed  by  an  exceedingly 
laughable  farce,  Un  Service  a  Blanchard,  in 
which  M.Juignet  displayed  remarkable  humor- 
ous abilities,  and  the  wnole  company  appeared  to 
better  advantage.  M.  Juignct 's  idea  in  these  pre- 
sentations of  the  French  drama  is  to  induce  the 
attendance  of  that  large  American  contingent 
who  are  students  of  the  language  of  the  polite 
world.  To  these  an  evening  at  a  French  thea- 
ter is  worth  a  dozen  lessons,  and  at  far  less  cost. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  "society  people" — all 
of  whom  regard  a  knowledge  of  French  as  a  sine 
qua  non — will  hereafter  avail  themselves  of  the 
excellent  opportunity  thus  offered  them. 


Our  tragic  and  irascible  friend,  George  C.    FOR  CHOICE   LINES  OF  NECKWEAR  AND 


NOTES. 


At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Mr.  Bishop  will 
appear  in  his  specialty,  "  Widow  Bedott." 
Monday,  April  20th,  Manbury  and  Overton's 
combination  in  Wages  of  Sin . 

At  the  auction  sale  of  seats  for  the  opening 
night  of  the  new  Lyceum  theater,  New  York, 
April  6th,  the  highest  price  for  a  box  was  $60; 
for  the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  $10;  and  for  the 
parquet,  $5  50. 

"Maurice  Hageman  and  his  wife,  Miss  Eva 
Ballou,  will  join  the  Jennie  Winston  company 
at  Baltimore."  Pretty  little  Eva  Ballou  was  a 
San  Francisco  school-girl  a  few  years  ago,  and  a 
little  later  a  chorus  singer  at  the  Winter  Gar- 
den. 

The  characteristic  music  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  effect  of  the  different  specialties  at  the 
Standard  Theater  during  the  present  engage- 
ment, is  the  joint  production  in  composition 
and  arrangement  of  Messrs.  W.  S.  Mullaly  and 
J.  G.  Sorg. 

Our  old  friend  and  favorite,  M.  A.  Kennedy, 
has  been  playing  in  The  Private  Secretai  v  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago.  The  Chicago 
News  Letter  characterizes  his  "  Mr.  Catermole" 
as  "  the  best  played  part  in  the  cast,"  where  all 
are  highly  spoken  of. 

The  Bush  Street  will  be  closed  next  week, 
during  which  timeextensive  repairs,  renovations, 
and  decoration  will  be  carried  on  preparatory  to 
the  advent,  on  April  20th,  of  Mr.  [no,  A. 
Stevens,  with  his  own  play,  Passion'^  Slave,  and 
his  own  eastern  company. 

Miss  Estelle  Hanchette  will  give  a  piano  con- 
cert Friday  evening,  April  17th,  at  Piatt's 
Hall.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Signor  Campo- 
bello  and  by  Professor  Hlankart,  violin  soloist. 
The  programme  is  an  attractive  one,  including 
an  aria  from  "Alexander's  Feast  "  and  Gounod's 
meditation,  "  The  Valley,"  by  Signor  Campo- 
bello. 

At  the  Standard,  April  20th,  Miss  Georgie 
VVoodthorpe  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Cooper,  supported 
by  an  excellent  company,  will  apix-ar  in  Con  T. 
Murphy's  comedy-drama,  Little  Butterfly.  Miss 
Woodtnorpe  is  a  San  Franciscan,  as  is  also  Mr. 
Cooper.  The  lady  has  l>ecn  playing  successfully 
in  the  Fast  during  her  five  years' absence  from 
this  city. 

Madame  Ristori  will  open  at  the  California 
on  Monday,  April  13th,  and  will  appear  during 
the  week  in  her  well  known  characters,  "  Oueen 
Elizabeth,"  "Marie  Antoinette,"  and  "Mary 
Stuart."  She  will  be  followed,  April  20th,  by 
Houcicault,  and  after  him  comes  Mile.  Theo  in 
French  opera  bouffe.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Mile.  Theo's  engagement  the  management  of  the 
California  will  be  assumed  by  Jay  Rial  and  Mc- 
Kee  Rankin. 

At  the  Baldwin,  Mine.  Magda  Irschik  will 
make  her  farewell  appearance  before  the  German 
public,  in  Geibcl's  tragedy,  Brunhild.  The 
occasion  will  be  a  benefit  tendered  to  the  great 
tragic  actress,  and  a  crowded  house  may  r>e  an- 
ticipated. Trie  next  attraction  will  be  f  ra'ulein 
Amalia  Strahl,  a  bright  comedy  star— late  lead- 
ing lady  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  Cologne.  Man- 
ager Reinan  has  bought  three  of  the  latest  com- 
edy successes  for  this  engagement,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  brilliant  one. 

Daly,  of  the  Union  Square,  New  York,  is  be- 
coming a  chronic  belligerent.  He  has  but  just 
achieved  something  like  a  decided  victory  in  his 
well-fought  battle  with  the  ticket  speculators, 
when  he  declares  war  on  another  piratical  band 
whose  anchorage  is  said  to  be  a  certain  saloon 
in  Chicago.  These  bold  buccaneers  have  been 
pirating  his  plays  and  selling  surreptitious 
copies  right  and  left,  an  encroachment  which 
Mr.  Daly  proposes  to  put  a  stop  to.  A  Night 
Offx%  the  immediate  bone  of  contention. 


Miln,  is  again  in  difficulty — this  time  with  a 
combined  hotel-keeper  and  theater-owner  in 
Jamestown,  Ohio.  At  first  Mr.  Miln  seems  to 
nave  been  in  the  right ;  but  the  gracious  gift  of 
knowing  when  to  stop  doesn't  seem  to  l>e  one  ot 
his  many  endowments,  and  so  when  his  adver- 
sary had  backed  down  Mr.  Miln  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  ser]>ent,  who  insinuated  that  the  de- 
sire to  collect  an  old  debt  due  by  the  reverend 
tragedian  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  concession, 
and  incontinently  letting  his  angry  passions 
rise,  cot  even  on  a  large  number  of  outsiders 
who  nadn't  done  anything,  by  refusing  to  play 
in  Jamestown.  It  looks  as  if  George  had  a  tem- 
per, or  else  his  early  training  in  polemic  theolo- 
gy has  engendered  controversial  habits  too 
strong  to  be  eradicated. 

Denver  seems  a  city  of  dramatic  rocks  and 
shoals.  Miss  Louise  Davenport,  evidently  re- 
garding floral  offerings  as  the  analienablc  per- 
quisites of  the  leading  lady,  forbade  Miss  Clyde 
flarron  to  receive  a  basket  of  blossoms  pre- 
sented by  admiring  Dcnverites.  Upon  this  hint 
Miss  Harron  left  tne  company.  This  is  a  sur- 
prising affair.  Now  that  Louise  is  married  she 
has  a  legitimate  and  safe  object  on  which tovent 
her  "little  tempers."  A  husband  is  the  proper 
and  natural  subject  for  feminine  tyranny.  He 
can't  "resign" — he  can  only  be  resigned.  After 
Miss  Harron's  resignation,  I  imagine  William 
enjoyed  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure.  Let  us  hope 
he  didn't  take  a  "bad  quart"  of  anything 
stronger.  Dorothy. 


CENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  COODS, 

ALL  THE  NEW,  NOBBY   AND  CHIC  STYLES 
OF  HATS,  AND  SPECIALTIES  IN  HOVS" 
CLOIHINC.,  CO  TO 

TH  K  GREAT  I  X  L 

Corner  Kearny  .in*J  Commercial  streets. 
All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures-        Strictly  one  price. 


EXCURSION  TO  HONOLULU. 


The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  issued 
a  circular  announcing  a  special  rate  of  one 
hundred  dollars  to  Honolulu  and  return,  for  our 
public  school  teachers.  The  round  trip  may  be 
made  in  twenty-two  days,  which  gives  eight  days 
at  the  Islands.  The  tickets,  however,  are  good 
for  three  months  from  day  of  sailing  from  this 
city.  |The  Hawaiian  Hotel,  of  Honolulu — a  most 
excellent  hostelry,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Tilden,  whose  reputation  as  a  cater- 
er is  well  and  favorably  known — has  reduced  its 
rates  to  two  dollars  a  day.  The  steameis  of  this 
line — the  finest  afloat — leave  San  Francisco  on 
the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.  The  steamers 
leaving  on  the  15th,  make  close  connection  at 
Honolulu  with  the  steamer  W.  G.  Hall,  run- 
ning to  the  island  of  Hawaii,  on  which  the 
celebrated  volcano  is  located.  An  opportunity 
is  here  presented  of  seeing  the  beauties  and  won- 
ders of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  a  compara- 
tively small  sum  of  money,  and  will  doubtless  be 
largely  patronized. 

Dflightfui.  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  Park.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


CALIFORNIA^  THEATER. 

AL.  HAVMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

MONDAY,  April  13th, 

LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT  of  MME.  ADELAIDE 

RISTORI 

Queen  of   Tragedy,  supported  by  Her  Own  Company. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  i  jth  and  14th  — ELIZA- 
BETH. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  Evenings  and  Saturday 
Matinee-MARIfc  ANTOINETTE. 

Friday  and  Saturday  Evenings— MARY  STUART. 

Prices  of  Admission  :  Dress  Circle  and  Orchestra 
(reserved),  $2;  general  admission,  $1  ;  Balcony  (reserved! 
$1  ;  admission,  75c;  Gallery  50c;  Boxes  $8,  $10,  $12. 

ROSENTHAL, 
THE  LADIES' TAILOR 

RECENTLY  FROM  THE  EAST, 

GUARANTEES  A  PERFECT  FIT 

and  SUPERIOR  WORKMANSHIP. 


I.utrat  1  mi. i,.m  nikI  New   York   si,  I.  s  In 
I  mil.  s   DrrwM-w,  <  ■■"is   Wra|»,  Etc. 

ROOMS  101  &  102  PHELAN  BUILD  G. 

TAKE  ELEVATOR. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

GOODWIN  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

"NEW"  OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES, 

Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Cigarette  smokers  to 
their  "NEW"  good*.  Although  the  name  "OLD 
JUDGE"  is  known  in  this  city,  and  at  one  lime  was 
"the  recognized  Cigarette,"  it  has  suffered  in  popularity 
through  unfortunate  circumstances;  and  in  presenting 
the  NEW  OLD  JUDGE  smokers  will  find  the  marked 
improvement  in  paper  and  quality  not  heretofore  prc- 
tented.  All  Cigarettes  are  DtMMSSl  there  is  no  print- 
ed matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.  Call  for  the  NEW 
OLD  JUDGE  CIGARETTE,  and  you  will  imoke  oo 
other.    For  tale  by  all  dealcra. 

Depot  at  M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO., 

Cigar  Manufacturer!,  223-335  Battery  ttreel. 


PERRIN  S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  lor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
KrancUco  K   K.  PERRIN,  I'roprietor. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  LORD  TENNYSON'S  IDYL 

LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE 

is  • 
NOW   ON  VIEW 

AT  THH 

ART  ROOMS  OF  SNOW  &  CO., 

No.  13  Pout  Street 
(Masonic  Temple), 

Tnf »tny  Hard!  84,  ixxr,. 

Hours  of  Exhibi'ion —  From  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and 
from  7  to  in  in  the  evening. 

Ail  mission  9B  tents, 

Take  your  opera-g'asses.  The  picture  v. ill  be  lighted 
day  and  evening;  by  the  Siemens  generative  gas-burner. 


T  II  K 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

BY  THE  KRBNCH  ARTISTS, 

lost  1 1 1 ■  Hi  i  ii  i  ami  Laden  st  i^i  iit, 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING, 

SOUTHWEST  COR.  EDDY  AND  MASON  STS. 
WILL  OPEN 
SATUKDAV,  MAH4II  4HIU, 

Aed  remain  open  daily  thereafter  from  g  a-  in.  to  n  p.  m. 

ADMISSION   50  CfCNTS. 
<  children  oeAtf. 


ICHI  BAN. 


(20,  72  a  no  24  (iKAKY.J 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    XHK    WORLD  1 
A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Bkill  and  C>*»niu» 

Of  THI 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Optrn, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Qiirstionj, 
Don't  Puxchasi, 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hour*. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS 

fcT  OrSN  Evrninos  *TO 


s. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


20,690,506 


WARNER'S  'SAFES'  CURE 

Or,  Warner's  SAFE  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure  (its  former  title.) 

1st,  1885. 


No  other  Compound  on  earth  can  show  a  similar  record,  and  no  Physician  a  better  one.     The  highest  Medical  Authorities 
pronounce  it  the  only  known  Specific  for  Kidney,  Liver  and  Urinary  diseases ;  that  it  has  no  equal  as  a  B  LOO D  PURIFIER, 
and  that  it  is  the  best  safeguard  against  contagious  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  keeping  the  Kidneys  and  Liver— 
the  great  organs  of  the  body— in  healthy  condition,  disease  then  being  impossible.    For  the  many  distressing  ailments 
of  delicate  Ladies,  it  has  no  equal.     We  can  furnish  over  One  Hundred  Thousand  voluntary  Testimonials 
similar  to  the  following.    Read  them  for  the  good  of  yourself,  your  family  and  your  friends.  Note 
how  this  vast  number  of  bottles  was  distributed,  as  evidenced  by  our  sales-books. 


Boston, 


936,842. 


HON.  N.  A.  PLYMPTON  (Hon.  B. 
F.  Butler's  campaign  manager),  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  in  May,  1880,  was  pros- 
trated by  kidney  colic,  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  gravel  from  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der. He  then  began  using  Warner's  Safe 
Cure  and  in  a  short  time  passed  a  large 
stone  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  Dec. 
loth,  18S4,  Mr.  Plympton  wrote,  "I  have 
had  no  recurrence  of  my  old  trouble 
since  Warner's  Safe  Cure  cured  me." 


Providence, 


128,947. 


G.  W.  FULTON,  Esq.,  Fulton,  Texas, 
suffered  for  ten  years  from  serious  blad- 
der disorders  and  lost  from  25  to  30  pounds  ; 
in  1881  he  used  14  bottles  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  and  recovered  his  natural 
weight  and  said,  "  I  consider  myself  well 
for  a  man  of  75."  December  20th,  1884, 
he  wrote,  "  I  have  had  no  symptoms  of 
kidney  disorder  since  18S1,  and  if 
I  did  I  should  rely  upon  Safe  Cure." 

Portland,  Me.,    -  330,829. 


Bal.  of  N.  Eng.,  ■  331,315. 1  Chicago, 


2,181,520. 


EX-GOV.  R.  T.  JACOB,  Westport, 
Ky.  In  1S82,  during  a  political  canvass, 
health  gave  way  and  was  prostrated  with 
severe  kidney  trouble.  Lost  40  pounds  of 
flesh.  Used  Warner's  Safe  Cure  in  1882, 
and  June  23,  1884,  writes  :  "  I  have  never 
enjoyed  better  health, — all  owing  to  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure." 

New  York  State,  •  3,053,080. 

B.  F.  LARRABEE,  Esq.,  49  Chester 
Square,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1S79,  was  given 
up  by  several  prominent  Boston  Physici- 
ans as  incurable  from  Bright's  Disease. 
He  took  over  200  bottles  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure,  in  1880-2.  and  Oct.  o,  1884,  wrote 
that  the  "  cure  was  as  permanent  as 
surprising." 

Pennsylvania,   ■  1,365,914. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  DESMOULIN,  241 1  Mor- 
gan street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  18S2,  wrote, 
"  I  have  been  indelicate  health  for  many 
years  ;  but  Warner's  Safe  Cure  made  me 
the  picture  of  health."  June  23rd,  1834, 
she  wrote,  "  My  health  has  been  good 
lor  the  last  two  years." 


CHAS.  E.  STEPHENS,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Nov.  15,  1882,  wrote,  "When  my 
daughter  was  ten  years  of  age  she  was 
seriously  attacked  by  extreme  kidney  dis- 
order. She  recovered  temporarily,  but  a 
year  ago  was  again  prostrated.  She  was 
swollen  to  twice  her  natural  size,  had  fre- 
quent headaches,  nausea,  and  other  dis- 
guised symptoms  of  the  disorder.  All  her 
Louisville  physicians  agreed  that  she 
could  not  recover.  Her  case  and  treat- 
ment were  telegraphed  to  a  New  York 
specialist,  who  said  recovery  was  im- 
possible. Last  August  we  began  to  treat 
her  ourselves,  and  now,  wholly  through  the 
influence  of  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  she  is 
apparently  as  well  as  ever."  November, 
1884,  he  says,  "  My  daughter  is  apparently 
in  perfect  health."  


Detroit, 


635,210. 


S.  F.  HESS,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
well  known  tobacco  manufacturer,  three 
years  ago  took  twenty-five  bottles  of  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure  for  liver  disorder,  and 
August  20th,  1884,  he  reported,  "  I  con- 
sider myself  fully  cured,  and  the  credit  is 
wholly  due  to  Warner's  Safe  Cure." 


Milwaukee, 


344,171. 


THE  REV.  ANDREW  J.  GRAHAM, 
(P.  E.),  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  in  1881  was 
pronounced  fatally  sick  with  Bright's  Dis- 
ease. His  condition  he  says  was  desperate 
and  he  could  get  no  relief  from  physicians. 
He  then  followed  Warner's  Safe  Cure 
treatment,  and  July  7,  18S4,  he  wrote, 
"All  local  trouble  has  disappeared. 
Have  taken  no  medicine  for  nearly  a  year.' 


Minnesota, 


486,013. 


G.  W.  HAMILTON,  Milton,  Santa 
Rosa  Co.,  Florida,  December  15th,  1884, 
wrote  that  "four  years  ago  my  wife  was 
suffering  with  liver  complaint  which  re- 
duced her  to  a  skeleton.  The  doctors 
finally  pronounced  her  case  Bright's  Dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  and  incurable.  She 
then  took  13  bottles  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure,  and  has  been  in  perfect  health  ever 
since.  She  now  weighs  180  pounds  where 
formerly  she  was  a  skeleton.  Warner's 
Safe  Cure  will  make  a  permanent  cure 
always  if  taken  by  directions." 

Bal.  N.W  States,  1,400,362. 


IF    IT  IS 


HARD  TIMES  WITH  YOU, 

Resort  to  the  Remedy  that  Nine-tenths  (9-1 0)  of  Sufferers  Require,  thereby 
Saving  Continuous  Debility  and  Expensive  Medical  Attendance. 


Cleveland, 


B.  J.  WORRELL,  of  Ellaville,  Fla,  in 
1879,  was  prostrated  with  Bright's  Disease 
of  the  kidneys,  and  under  the  best  treat- 
ment, grew  worse.  "  On  the  advice  of 
Governor  Drew's  sister,  I  began  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  sixty  bottles  of  which  restored 
me  to  full  measure  of  health.  I  have  now 
been  cured  about  four  years,  and  my  case 
is  regarded  as  miraculous,"  Governor 
Drew  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  April  20th, 
1884,  says  "  Mr.  Worrell's  case  and  cure 
give  me  great  confidence  in  Warner's  Sape 
Cure,  and  I  unhesitatingly  indorse  it." 


511,974.  Southern  States,  -  2,725,513. 


Cincinnati, 


655,250. 


Mrs.  S.  A.  CLARK,  East  Granby, 
Conn.,  in  18S1  was  utterly  used  up  with 
constitutional  and  female  complaints  of 
the  worst  kind.  Been  sick  ten  years,  and 
tried  everything.  In  November,  1884,  she 
wrote,  "Warner's  Safe  Cure  cured  me 
four  years  ago,  and  has  kept  me  well." 


JOSEPH  JACQUES,  Esq.,  St.  Albans,. 
Vt.,  in  January  1877  was  taken  desperately 
sick  with  Bright's  Disease  of  the  kidneys. 
He  spat  blood,  was  tremendously  bloated 
and  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
best  physicians.  He  then  took  60  bottles 
of  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  which  restored  him 
to  health.  January  1st,  1885,  eight  years 
afterwards,  he  wrote  :  "I  never  enjoyed 
better  health  in  my  life  than  I  do  now,  and 
I  owe  it  all  to  Warner's  Safe  Cure.  I  con- 
sider myself  cured  of  Bright's  Disease." 


Canada, 


1,175,868. 


ROBERT  GRAHAM,  77  Penn  street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  suffered  for  six  yearu 
from  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and 
stricture.  Six  physicians,  specialists, 
gave  him  up  to  die.  In  1883,  he  began 
Warner's  Safe  Cure  and  its  continued  use, 
he  says,  effected  a  complete  cure.  Under 
date  June  25,  1884,  he  says,  "  My  health 
continues  good  ;  have  used  no  medicine 
since  April  30,  1883." 


St.  Louis, 


1,222,895.  Bal.  S.W.  States,  -  635,092. 


REV.  JAMES  ERWIN,  Methodist 
minister,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  was  long  and 
seriously  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  (a  very  obstinate  disorder).  In 
1882,  he  began  the  use  of  Warner's  Safe 
Cure,  and  June  25th,  1884,  wrote,  "  The 
relief  obtained  two  years  ago  proved  per- 
manent ;  physicians  express  great  sur- 
prise." 


Kansas  City, 


538,395. 


Bal.  Ohio,  (State,)  -  474,869. 

ALL  THE  TESTIMONIALS  ABOVE  CIVEN 

MA JSENTL Y  CUREJJ  SEVERAL 


JAMES  M.  DAVIS,  330  South  Pearl 
street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  superintendent  of 
Jagger  Iron  Co.,  in  1881  suffered  from  very 
serious  kidney  trouble ;  he  weighed  but 
160  pounds  ;  he  used  18  bottles  of  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure,  and  December  8th,  1884, 
he  wrote,  11  That  was  fully  three  years 
ago.  I  have  had  no  trouble  since,  and  I 
feel  first  class  and  weigh  198  pounds.  I 
would  not  go  back  to  that  time  of  four 
years  ago  for  all  the  dollars  in  the 
United  States." 


N.  B.  SMILEY,  Esq.,  pf  Bradford, 
Pa.,  in  1882,  was  very  seriously  sick  of  ex- 
treme kidney  disorder  and  rheumatism, 
which  gradually  grew  worse.  Physicians 
being  unable  to  assist  him.  his  last  resort 
was  Warner's  Sake  Cure,  and  June  25th, 
1S84,  he  wrote,  "  My  health  is  better  than 
for  two  years  past,  and  in  some  respects  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  five  years.  When 
I  catch  cold  and  have  any  slight  kidney 
trouble.  I  resume  the  medicine  again  and 
'the  relief  I  believe  is  permanent."  

San  Francisco,   -  932,210. 

S.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Lockington,  Ohio, 
Sept.  20,  1881,  stated  that  for  thirty  years 
he  had  suffered  tortures  with  dyspepsia, 
but  he  was  entirely  cured  by  the  use  of 
Warner's  Safe  Cure.  Dec.  8th,  1884,  he 
says  :  "  I  took  20  or  25  bottles  of  Warner's 
Safe  Cure,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  stop 
any  symptoms  of  my  old  complaint  if  they 
appeared  ;  my  health  is  good."  

Bal.  Pacific  Coast,  -  624,237. 

ARE  FROM  PERSONS  WHO  WERE  PER- 
YEARS  AGO  AND  REMAIN  SO. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ACCIDENTALLY  OVERHEARD. 


Mrs.  Slimdiet.  Dear  me,  what  a  peculiar 
odor! 

Thin  Boarder.  Yes;  seems  to  come  from  the 
kitchen. 

Mrs.  Slimditt.  I  do  believe  that  girl  has 
dropped  some  rubber  in  the  stove. 

Thin  Boarder.  May  be  it's  the  chicken. 


Minis.  You  seem  to  have  plenty  of  time  on 
your  hands  iust  now. 

Winks.  Yes;  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with 
myself. 

'Minks.    But  heretofore  you  have  been  head 
over  ears  in  business.    Have  you  retired? 
Winks.    No;  I've  got  a  new  job. 
Minks.    Indeed!  what? 

Winks.  I  have  become  the  husband  of  an 
actress. 


Physician.  Yes,  sir.  You  must  stop  eating 
between  meals.  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
you. 

Patient.    But  if  I  did  not  eat  between  meals  I 
would  starve  to  death. 
Physician.  Nonsense. 

Patient.  But  I  would,  doctor;  indeed  I 
would. 

Physician.    How  can  that  possibly  be? 
Patient.    I  board. 
Physician.  Oh! 


"Can't  you  tell  me,  sir,  where  I  might 
situation?  asked  a  young  man  of  a  C 
:itizen.    "  I  am  a  stranger  nere." 


find  a 
Chicago 


I  am  not  afraid  of 


situat 

citizen.    "  l  am  a  strange 
'What  at !  "  was  the  reply. 
"Oh,  anything  at  all 
work." 

"Got  any  recommendations?" 

"  Well,  no ;  but  lam  industrious,  I  am  honest, 
I  go  to  church  regularly,  I  don't  drink,  I  don't 
smoke,  I  don't  chew.'' 

"Ah,  I  see.  Just  apply  around  the  corner  at 
the  Dime  Museum." 


First  Tonsorial  Artist.  That  man  President 
Cleveland  will  make  a  good  many  mistakes; 
you  see  now. 

Second  Tonsorial  Attist.  They  say  he's  got 
plenty  of  horse  sense,  and  that's  a  good  thing  to 
have. 

First  Tonsorial  Artist.  That's  all  right,  but 
what  good  does  that  Ho  a  man  who  don  t  know 
what's  going  on  in  the  world?  He  can't  keep 
posted.  He's  got  no  one  to  tell  him  all  what 
happens  everywhere. 

Second  Tonsorial  Artist.    And  why  ha'n't  he? 

First  Tonsorial  Artist.    He  shaves  himself. 


"Yes,"  said  the  honest  farmer,  "  I  know  there 
are  people  what  always  puts  the  big  apples  at 
the  top  of  the  bar'l,  but  I  don't." 

"  That's  right,"  exclaimed  the  deacon,  admir- 
ingly. "I  have  always  tried  to  convince  folks 
that  that  sort  o'  thing  don't  pay  in  the  long 
run." 

"  If  they'd  go  to  the  city  once  in  awhile  they'd 
learn  something.  I  always  puts  my  big  apples 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bar'l." 

"  That's  the  way." 

"Yes;  you  see  people  has  got  so  suspicious 
that  they  most  always  open  the  bar'l  at  the  bot- 
tom now-a-days." 


Mrs.  Bright  (guest  at  dinner).  Oh,  I'm  so 
glad  Mrs.  Dash  has  come. 

Mr.  Bright.  Why,  my  dear,  I  thought  you 
and  she  were  great  rivals. 

Mrs.  Bright.    We  are. 

Mr.  Bright.  And,  worse  than  that,  she  is  a 
particular  favorite  with  our  host,  Mr.  De  Klum- 
sey,  and  may  be  given  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
table.    That  would  be  mortifying. 

Mrs.  Bright.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  why  I 
am  so  glad.  In  this  house  the  host  does  the 
carving,  and  the  place  of  honor,  as  you  know,  is 
at  the"  right  hand. 

Mr.  Bright.    But  what  of  that? 

Mrs.  Bright.  It  will  be  her  dress,  not  mine, 
that  gets  splashed  all  over  with  gravy  this  time. 


"  Oh,  yes !  Young  De  Goode  is  a  nice  enough 
fellow  some  ways,"  remarked  Miss  De  Fashion, 
"but  he  has  so  little  tact.  He  actually  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  theater  last  evening,  to  see  the 
new  domestic  drama,  A  Mother's  Love.  Just 
think  of  it!  The  theater,  right  in  the  middle  of 
Lent ! " 

"Of  course,  you  had  to  refuse;  but  I  ho|)e  you 
did  it  gently,"  interrupted  Mrs.  De  Fashion. 

"Oh,  of  course,  I  was  polite  about  it,  but  I 
felt  awfully  insulted.  After  that  he  acted  as  if 
he  was  going  to  spend  the  evening,  the  goose !  " 

"You  did  not  send  him  off,  I  hope." 

"  No,  not  exactly.  I  told  him  I  had  a  splitting 
headache,  and  so  he  soon  left,  much  to  my  relief. 

"Quite  right." 

"Yes;  you  see  I  had  just  got  into  the  most 
exciting  part  of  Zola's  last  novel. — Philadelphia 
Call. 


Charlie  Mitchell,  a  champion  of  the  P.  K.,  has 
been  engaged  to  travel  with  the  McNish,  John- 
son and  Slavin  minstrel  troupe.  Carroll  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  he  is  willing  to  have  a  set- 
to  with  the  champion  every  night,  "provided 
that  Mitchell  is  chained  to  the  floor  and  that  he, 
himself,  be  allowed  to  hold  an  ax  with  the  sharp 
end  to  the  front  all  the  time." 


They  do  not  have  many  divorces  in  Scotland, 
but  when  they  do  have  one,  like  the  progeny  of 
the  lion,  it  is  notable.  In  a  recent  case  the 
couple  had  been  married  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  the  wife,  who  was  the  petitioner,  was  the 
mother  of  fifteen  children. 


Cleveland  declines  to  distribute  the  loaves  till 
the  political  bread  riot  subsides.— Louisville 
Times. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     CO  MPAN  Y, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  ami  Hraiman  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  in.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONCiKOMi, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Meamers  for  Shanghae. 
Steamer.  1834.      From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY.  DEI  18th 

•88s- 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APR1I  mil) 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  281I1 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  M  AY  gth 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  curlier 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacihc  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  t6th 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office  32  7  Market  Mrwl 

Refinery  I»o»rero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  Presider  t 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -   A.   D.  1832. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK  . 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  IJolil 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brandkr,  Vice-President; 
James  G.  Fair,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 

LEMP'S  ST._LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORM  ANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Ilimli  Street,  San  I'm im  Iwo. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  hulk  and  Ujttles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HOBTT ACUTE  «t  CO* 

Hi,         315  and  317  Market  street,         San  Fr  incisco, 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK   AND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  tl>y  vn. .  1 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  H.  E.  for.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamp'. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


TIME  M  III  hi  I  f!.  SIM)AV,  NOV.  88,  1884. 


Traill*  Irn  w  mill  »rv  dUC  In  nrrlw  al  Btl 
I  i  niu  is<  <>  as  fol  ln\\  s 


LbAVK 
FOR 


DESTINATION. 


7.30  a.  m. 
3.00  p.  ni. 
4.00  p.  m. 
8.00  a.  ni. 
•4.00  p.  ni. 
7.30  a.  ni. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  tn. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•3-30  P-  m. 

4.00  p.  in. 

3  3°  P-  m. 

8. 00  a.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 
t8.oo  a.  m. 
*y-30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p. in. 
*5.oo  p.  111. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  ni. 

7.30  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  in. 

8.00  a.  in. 

*3-30  P-  m- 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

4.1*  p.  m. 


.  Efontcia 


. Calistoga  and  Napa 

Colfax  


.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland . 
I  Oeming,  Kl  Paso  I  Exprcu. . . 

land  East  I  Emigrant  . 

.Gttll  and  lone  via  Livermore  . 

.Gall  vi.i  Martinez  

.  Knight's  Landing  

.  Los  Angeles  and  South  

, .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. .  .  . 


.  Martinez 


IffarysvHIc  and  Chico  , 

1  Mojave  and  East  I  Express. . . 
I      "        "      n    J  Emigrant 
.  Nilesand  Hay  wards  


I  Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

\  "  **  11  (  Emigrant  . . 
I  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
(  and  Tehama  I  via  Woodland  . 
.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore .  . . 

"         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  San  Jose  


A  k  k  1  \  K 

r-  ROM 


.  Stockton  and  'Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

..Stockton,  via  Martinez  

J  Tulare,  Fresno  I  

I  Madera  and  Merced,  f  

. .  Vallejo  


.  V  irginia  City  . 
.  Woodland  


6.40  p 
11.10  a, 
10.10  a, 
'10.10  a, 

6.40  p 

5.40  p 
1 1 .  to  a. 

6.40  p 
10.40  a, 

6.10  a. 

5.40  p 
'10.40  a. 
10.  to  a. 
10.40  a, 

5-4°  P 
•8.40  a. 

6.40  p, 
•3.40  p 
10.40  a. 

5.40  p 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5.40  p. 

3.40  p, 

9.40  a. 
•8.40  a. 
1 1. 10  a. 

9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p 

5.40  p 

6.40  p 
11. 10  a, 


3-40  P- 
(3.40  p. 
9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
*  10.40  a. 
•3-40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
•3-40  p. 


10.10  a.  m. 
11. 10  a.  m. 
6.40  p.  m. 
10. 10  a.  m. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  3  :00  a.  m.  meets  Pa- 
cific Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  junction;  and  Pa- 
cific Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FBANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6. 00.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  ri  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  to. 00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
•8.30,  '3.30,  *4  00,  *4.3o,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  1 11.00, 
*  1 2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *S.io, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  {10,30,  11.00,  tit. 30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1.00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3-00,  3.3°.  4-oo,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 
6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10-00,  11.00,  *I2.O0. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  (9.30,  10.00,  Do. 30,  11.00,  tn. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,9.00, 

lO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY — *6. 00, '6.30,  7  00,  '7.30,  t8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2. 00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


To  '  SAN  FBANCISCO"  Daily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '6.53,  '7.23,  •7.53,  *8.23, 
•8.53,  V23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4.53,  '5.23,  *5.53,  •6.23, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  '5.45, 
J6.45,  tQ.15,  *3-'S- 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND-»5.3o,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7^00,  7.57,  8.57,  0.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  '607,  6.37, 
7.07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  «o.37,  11.07, 
11.37,  12.07,  '2-37.  '-07.  t-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37.4  07. 
4-37.  5.07,  5*37,  6.07,  6.37,  7-07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA — (5.22,  I5.52,  16.22,  6.52,  17.22, 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,110.22,  10.52,  tn. 22,  11.52, 

tl2.22,  12.52,  tl-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5.22,"5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— t5.i5,  ts-45.  t6.i5,  6.45,  tl  15, 
7.45,  (8.15,  8.45,  t9->5.  9-45.  D0.15,  10.4s,  tl.15,  11.45, 
12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4-15.  4-45.  5  <5.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY — 1 5.45,  I6.15,  6.45,  t7.i5, 
7-45.  8.4s,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  D2.45.  «-45.  »-45i  3-45. 
4-45.  h'i-  5-45.  '615.  6-45.  *7-'5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8.1(5,  10.15,  ;2.is,  2.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  I  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


\.  v  'low  \ r. 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  «.oo  IOI  l\ 

Gen.  Pass.  St  Tkt.  Agt. 


S.  PJR.  R. 

BROAD  -GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 
Commencing  Sunday,  November  16,  imhi 

And  until  rurtlici  notice.  Passenger  Trains  \\  ill  leave  from 
and  arrive  al  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  ( Tounscnd 
Niiert,  In- (wren  Thud  ami  Fourth  meets)  a-,  follows: 


I.KAVB  1 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

arrivk 

S.  F. 

16. 50  a.  m.  | 
8.30  a.  in. 

10.4a  a.  m. 

•2.30  p.  m. 
4.30  p.  ni.  1 

•5.15  p.  m. 
6.30  p.  m.  1 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

6.35  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  in. 

9.03  a.  111. 
*io.o3  a.  ni. 

8.36  p.  m. 
p.  m. 

6.08  p.  in. 

8.10  a.  tn.  J 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m.  I 

L 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  ! 
|    Principal  Way  Stations.  [ 

9.03  a.  111. 
•  10.02  a.  n>. 
3  36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  in.  ! 
•3.30  p.  m.  1 

I  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville, ) 
t    Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

*  10.03  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

•°i'.\o  p.  m.  '  1  Holl's««  »"d  T'«  P'"os-  } 

•10.07  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10-40  a.  m.  |  I  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Soquel  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  1  I  (Camp  Capitnla)&  S.  Cruz,  i 

6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  !  Soledad  and  Way  Siations.  I  6.08  p.m. 
•Sundays  excepted.    (Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


^Standard  of  Timr.— Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  fa>tcr  than  San  Krjntisro  Local  Time. 

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  arc  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pksc  APRKo  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 


SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates— to  Monterey,  Aptot,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paratso  anil  Paso  Rohlcs  Springs. 


EX4  I  RSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  |     Sold  Sund,a>'  ™°™<>S  -  good  for 
*        '    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  SoquH,  Aptos,  Gilroy. 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     1     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and)  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon* 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Officks.— Passenger  Depot,  Townscnd  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JL'DAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

,T     SOI  I  III  K\  l>l  YIMO>S.  vY£ 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C. 
P.  R.  R.  Timr  Schedule. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  ^de),  at 
O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .  O  W  viHc,  Alvuo,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenivood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
O    *"3f^    V-  Except    Sunday),  Express;  Ml. 

"••J^  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Cenlerville,  Al- 
viso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

)  I'  M-.  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
"  •  ^  ^  and  intermediate  points.  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dt»  CT  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  10 
MP  «~» SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

/  A  A  A  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OA  K  I  AMI  \M>  AI.A.MKIt  A: 

3.6.00 — 36.30,  3,7.oo,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  0.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
10.30,  11.00,  11.30  A.  M.  iji2.oo,  17.30,^1.00,  1.30,^2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  f  -  M* 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — J5. 30,  36.00,  3.6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
g.oo,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30, il  1 1.00,  1 1.30  A.  M . ;  1]  12.00,  12.30, 
*Ii.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P-  M- 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 3,5.16,  3546, 
3,6.i6,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8. 46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  il  10.46, 
11.16, 11 11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  1i  12.46,  1.16,  1.46,  2.16,  7.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 11.31 
P.  M. 

3,Sundays  excepted.   H Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfcf  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:t:t(P     III  Ml  vi  Kill 

ORNAMENTAL  KNCiKAVlNQ- 

MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 

Alt  kind,  nf  Ennmrlin?  ..ertited   tn  order 


TR  K  .MONT  HOUSE, 


TH  K    PALACE    HOTKL    OK  CHICAGO. 


JOHN  A.  RICE  &  CO. 


ViEO.  A.  COBB, 


1. Hi    b.  KO.SS. 


THREE  DOLLAK'S   PER  DAY 

Excepting  Front  Rooms,  and  Rooms  with  Bath. 
CON  TK  ACTS  WILL   BK  MADE. 


THE  TREMONT  HOUSE  offers  superior  attractions  and  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  patrons.  It  has  recently  introduced  a  new  and  original  system  of  alarms, 
etc.,  for  protection  in  case  of  fire,  which,  with  the  safeguards  previously  in  use,  places 
this  house  second  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  personal  safety  for  its  patjons. 
Mr.  John  A.  Rice,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Hilton,  give  their  constant  personal 
attention  to  the  management. 


s 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


Herr  Anton  Schott,  the  "  Lohengrin  "  of  the 
Damrosch  opera  company,  announces  his  in- 
tention of  making  German  opera  a  permanent 
institution  in  America. 


The  week  "-ruling  April  4th  witnessed  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Union  Square  company,  after 
an  existence  of  thirteen  years.  Its  farewell  per- 
formance was  Louis  Nathal's  A  Prisoner  for 
Life. 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

The  Funniest  of  Comedians, 

C.  B.  BISHOP 

In  the  Funniest  of  all  Comedies  (by  Joseph  Derrick  I, 
entitled 

TWINS, 

Supported  by  the  Baldwin  Theater  Company. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  I.EAVITT  Lessee  and  Manac.br. 

JAY  RIAL  Acting  Manager. 

LAST  WEEK  OF 

THE  CAIETY  BURLESQUE  COMPANY 

In  the  Musical  Novelty  entitled, 

SCHOOL  FUN. 

Introducing  the  full  Company. 

MATINEES  WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY 

This  Theater  wi|l  be  closed  next  week  for  important 


"THE  FULTON" 

A   FIKST-1I.ASS  I.OD«IN«  HOUSE 

(Restaurant  connected  with  same) 
No.  3  FULTON  STREET,  COR.  LARKIN. 
MRS  O.    K.  JOHNSON,  Prop'r. 


THE  HAYWARD  HAND-GRENADE 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 


THE  BEST  AND  SUREST  Hand-Grenade  made  in  the  world.  On  the  14th 
day  of  February,  1885,  three  of  these  Grenades  put  out  the  largest  and  hottest  fire 
ever  built  for  the  purpose.  FIVE  THOUSAND  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
saw  it  done,  and  they  will  never  forget  it. 

They  NEVER  FAIL  TO  BREAK.  You  cannot  kick  them  around  like  a  foot- 
ball, nor  can  you  drive  nails  with  them,  as  you  can  with  some  other  brands,  but  as  a 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

THEY  BEAT  THE  WORLD. 


FOR  SALE  A.T  $12  PER  DOZEN. 


CHARLES  R.  SUMNER  &  CO 


I  CHI  BAN 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  i{ 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


D.  .1.  STAPLES,  Prexlrlent. 
ALFREDS  IHM..  Vice-President. 


W  J  1,1.1  \  M  .1.  DVTTOM,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPEHTEB,  Assist.  Secretary 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


KNABE 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 


In  the  World! 


PAR  EXCELLENCE  ! 


ft.  Jv.Jh, 


f  SUN  / 
4tf  BLEND  J 
TEA  r 


> 


205  Front  Street. 


IN  POUND  PACKAGES,     WARRANTED  FULL 
*  WEIGHT. 

60  CTS.  PER  POUND. 

None  genuine  unless  the  package 
bears  the  signature  of 

RICHARDS, HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD 

IMPORTERS. 


Price,  with  extraquality  Blade,  $i  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street.  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A 


SAFE 


Either  Fire-proof,  Burglar-proof  or  Fire  and  Burglar- 
proof,  a  Bank  Vault,  Time  Lock,  or  anything  in  the  line 
of  Safes,  large  or  small,  don't  fail  to  call  on 

HAM.  S  SAFE  A  LOCK  CO., 

211  and  213  California  street. 
Safes  sold  on  installments  or  taken  in  exchange. 

C.  B.  PARCELLS,  Manager. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 

ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  San  si  him  str<<t, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  M  It  \  I    DIK1  <  TORS, 

it8  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 


J.  K 


COWIN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnUhed  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  700  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
('able  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele* 
phone,  and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensute  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

M  EBCHANTS, 
Sau  Fraurlweo  ami  New  York. 


CHICAGO,  LONDON* 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse ; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
rCast,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


I  III  BEST 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywher*. 

Depot,  513  Sacramento  Street. 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


The  Czar  of  Russia  recently  received  from  a  New  York 
patent  medicine  firm  a  gross  of  their  "Aurora  Borealis 
Liver  Eradicator."  Trying  to  kill  an  emperor  for  an  ad- 
vertisement is  about  as  far  as  enterprise  can  go,  even  in 
this  country.   


We  All  Know  Him. — Why  doesn't  some  novel  writer 
pillory  u|x>n  paper  that  marked  ty]>e  of  social  nuisance, 
the  society  cross-questioner?  This  vampire  of  the  parlor 
is  distinguished  by  a  total  inability  to  be  entertaining  him- 
self, and  accordingly  takes  it  out  on  those  who  are,  by 
subjecting  their  efforts  to  a  critical  analyzation,  with  the 
;  object  of  showing  his  own  acumen,  and  the  utter  frivolity 
;  of  everyone  else. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Fulgrinne  tells  a  little  horse  story,  the 
lights  and  shades  of  which  are  artistically  heightened  for 
dramatic  effect,  as  is  the  time-honored  privilege  of  story- 
tellers. Mr.  Skinner,  the  cross-questioner,  moodily  ignores 
the  general  merriment,  and  then,  assuming  the  air  of  a 
judge  about  to  put  on  the  black  cap,  he  says: 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Fulgrinne.  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  you  had  owned  this  identical  horse  for  five  years?" 

"  You  did,  sir." 

"And  you  sold  her  one  morning  for  forty-five  dollars?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  the  same  day,  about  six  p.  m.,  you  attended  a 
horse  sale  and  re-purchased  it  for  four  hundred  dollars? " 
"  Exactly." 

"And  in  that  short  space  of  time  the  horse  dealers  had 
so  doctored  up  your  old  blind  mare  that  you  were  de- 
ceived into  believing  it  a  fine  young  gelding?" 
"  Y-e-e-s,"  says  Mr.  Fulgrinne,  growing  confused. 
"  Precisely.  Then  I  understood  you  correctly  as  stating 
that  in  a  single  day  not  only  were  the  size,  shape,  and 
color  of  your  horse  changed,  but  its  sex  as  well,  eh? " 

"  Well— er— no— that  is— I— er— ahem.    You  see  " 

"That  will  do,  Mr.  Fulgrinne,"  and  the  inquisitor 
promptly  changes  the  conversation  with  a  meaning  look 


ence  of  our  resident  highwaymen  and  other  local  poli- 
ticians. 

A  London  benevolent  society  last  week  gave  a  supper 
to  some  three  hundred  professional  thieves.  Three 
American  Congressmen  who  were  staying  at  the  Lang- 
ham  were  invited. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Fogarty  w  asn't  Collector  at  the  creation. 
The  serjient  would  then  have  been  hauled  up  on  a  bench 
warrant  for  running  an  apple-stand  without  a  license. 


.  ,.  .    _     T    .  at  the  company,  while  the  story-teller  subsides  with  the 

Going,  Gone.- Another  father-this  time  in  San  Luis  conviction  that  he  is  regarded  as  a  species  0f  convicted 
-has  been  shot  for  giving  his  son  a  super-sufficiency  of  md  wonders  „hether  he  hadn't    better  stab 

what  is  phonetically  termed  "lip.     How  much  better  Skjnner  off hand>  so  as  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  at  once, 

how  much  happier,  as  well  as  how  much  safer,  we  should  and  ^  .    fi  ^  jt 


be,  as  a  nation,  if  parents  would  only  keep  in  their  proper 
places,  and  not  persistently  impose  upon  the  good  nature 
of  their  children.  As  it  is,  we  are  afraid  the  fathers  must 
go.   The  mothers  seem  to  have  already  gone. 


The  Supervisors  are  still  fighting  tooth  and  toe-nail 
over  the  proposed  gas  reduction. 

"Gentlemen,"  once  remarked  Dick  Turpin  to  his  dis- 
puting comrades,  "if  we  stand  here  wrangling  much 
longer  at  the  cross-roads  there  will  be  nobody  robbed 
to-night." 

A  True  Journalist.— It  was  the  new  reporter  who 
had  come  in,  covered  with  perspiration  and  dust,  as  the 
last  form  went  down  to  the  press. 

"  Did  it  take  you  all  day  to  do  that  Park  water-works 
detail?"  snarled  the  City  Editor. 

"  S-s-sh  !  speak  low,"  whispered  the  new  '  special '  in 
the  C.  E.'sear.  "Got  on  to  an  A  i  suicide  out  on  the 
Park — defalcation,  probably." 

"  Great  Caesar !  and  we've  gone  to  press,"  gasped  the 
Editor.  "  The  afternoon  papers  will  get  a  beat  on  us  to- 
morrow." 

"Not  much!"  chuckled  the  reporter.  "I  knew  I 
couldn't  get  here  in  time  for  the  last  edition,  so  I  just 
queered  the  find." 

"  What  do  you  mean? " 

"Why,  I  dragged  the  body  into  the  bushes,  and 
covered  it  up  with  grass  and  things.    A  bloodhound 
couldn't  find  it.    To-morrow  we  develop  the  clai 
give  'em  a  two-column  sensation." 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  City  Editor  arose  and 
upon  his  subordinate's  neck. 

"  You  are  an  honor  to  your  profession,"  he  soblxxl. 
"  111  see  that  your  salary  is  increased  two  dollars  a  month. 
I  will,  by  jingo  !  " 


fell 


After  all,  the  French  are  the  only  really  progressive 
people.  A  man  who  entered  a  theater  in  Pans  the  other 
night  during  the  performance,  and  walked  down  the 
aisle  with  a  pair  of  squeaky  shoes,  was  handed  over  to 
the  police  for  committing  a  disturbance.  He  will  prob- 
ably plead  insanity  to  prevent  being  guillotined. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Lick  Estate  assure  us  that  the  new- 
observatory  will  be'  celebrated  for  its  faculty.  The  fac- 
ulty for  w  hich  these  gentlemen  are  chiefly  noted  just  now 
is  one  for  making  elaborate  promises  at  a  prodigious 
monthly  expense. 

"Ever  since  pa  got  to  be  a- Trustee,"  remarked  an 
intelligent  kid  the  other  day,  "  we  have  had  two  kinds  of 
pie  for  dinner."  _J  

The  most  popular  faro  bank  on  Kearny  street  has  the 
latest  modern  improvement.  This  is  a  trap-door  in  the 
floor,  through  which  the  players  can  let  down  their  watches 
into  the  pawn-shop  beneath,  without  leaving  their"  seats. 


Our  religious  public  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  bas- 
soon-player at  St.  Ignatius  has  been  discharged.  He  used 
to  keep  the  congregation  awake  clear  through  the  service. 


Anoi 
in  anoi 

tectio/  Associat 
Boar 


rike. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  print 
umhsa  protest  from  the  local  Hurglars'  I'ro- 
gainst  the  scheme  now  before  the 
rvisors  for  illuminating  our  entire  bailiw  ick 


with  fce  el#ric  light.  It  docs  seem  as  though  our  de- 
serving p#or  had  enough  to  contend  with  these  hard  times 
without/naving  one  of  their  leading  industries  paralyzed 
in  one  jell  glare,  so  to  speak.  What  with  moonlight  nights 
and  tbje  growing  habit  of  carrying  pistols  on  the  part  of  our 
dhound  wealthier  citizens,  it  is  all  our  most  energetic  footpads  can 
im  aTrtf-* "do*** 'makt-'  ■  bvim:,  in  siliu'  of  ,tu'  toaaeAy  rendered 
by  the  gas  companies  and  the  previous  boards.  We  are 
assured  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  profession,  w  hose 
brother  is  on  the  police,  that  it  is  not  unusual  of  late  for 
a  steady  and  reliable  sand-bagger  to  start  out  at  nightfall, 
and  return  at  daylight  utterly  worn  out  and  disheartened, 
with  nothing  but  a  Chinaman's  wash-money  or  a  nickel 
watch  to  show  for  his  long  night's  tramp.  The  other 
evening  one  of  the  guild  set  upon,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  broke  the  head  of,  one  of  his  own  gang, 
being  deceived  by  the  latter  wearing  a  plug  hat  he  had 
just  taken  from  a  tourist.  Now  this  is  all  wrong,  and  we 
trust  that  no  member  of  the  present  board  will  vote  for  a 
measure  that  might  justly  cost  him  the  supix>rt  and  influ- 


"  What  do  you  suppose  I'll  look  like  when  I  get  out  of 
this? "  snapped  a  young  lady  at  the  conductor  of  an  over- 
crowded cable  car. 

"A  good  deal  like  crushed  sugar,  Miss,"  said  the  bell- 
ringer. 

And  the  lady  hung  on  to  a  strap,  and  rode  four  block 
further,  with  the  smile  of  an  angel. 


They  do  say  that  the  next  day  after  Manning  received 
his  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  he  was  waited  upon  by  a 
well-favored  youth,  who  asked  for  the  position  of  private 
secretary. 

"Are  you  married?  "  asked  Mr.  M  .thoughtfully. 

"  Reassure  yourself,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  appli- 
cant, kindly.  "  I  will  treat  your  wife  exactly  like — like  a 
younger  sister." 

He  was  provided  with  a  South  American  consulship 
instead. 

"  Let  Me  Kiss  Him  For  His  S'mother,"  warbles  the 
nurse  of  the  period,  as  she  sinks  the  baby  in  the  feather 
bed  and  then  piles  four  blankets  and  three  shawls  on  top 

of  its  alleged  nose. 

The  Boston  World  say?,  that  "San  Francisco  supports 
three  first-class  weeklies."  In  our  "Lost"  column  will 
be  noticed  a  handsome  reward  offered  for  the  other  two 


Women  will  never  do  as  barkeepers.  They  can  never 
keep  Mumm.  [Friends  of  the  |x?rpctrator  of  this  can 
view  the  body  at  the  Morgue.— Ed.  S.  F.] 


It  must  have  been  a  cold  day  and  a  slippery  evening  at 
the  North  Pole  this  winter.  A  just-arrived  whaler  has 
brought  down  a  couple  of  |>olar  bears,  who  are  willing  to 
give  their  services  to  Woodward's  Gardens  for  board  and 
lodging,  until  times  get  better. 


A  fatw  it  who  does  the  funny  paragraphs  by  day's  work 
on  an  esteemed  contemporary)  says:  "It  looks  queer  to 
see  young  married  men  examining  square  pieces  of  flan- 
nel in  a  dry  goods  store."  They  don't  make  them  of 
flannel,  smartie.  Hesides,  it  don't  look  half  so  queer  as 
to  sec  an  unmarried  man  buying  them. 


"  1  low  doth  the  little  busy  bee? "  Better,  thank  you- 
since  they  got  to  making  honey  of  glucose. 


Next  to  our  subscription  clerk,  General  Wolseley  seems 
to  receive  more  new  orders  than  any  one  else  on  the 
planet.   

We  notice  with  joy  that  the  Hampton  College  students 
have  decided  not  to  go  out  as  hotel  waiters  this  summer. 
This  will  enable  ordinary  people  to  eat  with  their  knives, 
and  wear  their  native  grammar  in  to  dinner  once  more. 


"A  I. os  Angeles  rancher  has  raised  a  pumpkin  so  large 
that  his  tw  in  children  use  each  a  half-section  fora  cradle." 
That's  nuthin'.  In  this  city  four  full-grown  policemen 
have  been  found  asleep  on  a  single  beat. 


Fourteen  just-arrived  English  globe-trotters  rushed 
frantically  out  of  the  Occidental  Hotel  dining-room  the 
other  day.  An  Irish  waiter  had  placed  on  the  table  a 
plate  of  green  corn,  and  the  tourists  took  them  for  dyna- 
mite cartridges. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  TALE  01:  THE  SEA. 


We  were  sitting  one  sunny  morning  on  the  esplanade  at 
Weymouth,  my  dear  old  friend  Colonel  Ramsey  and  I, 
watching  with  interest  the  movements  of  an  unusually 
large  vessel  at  some  distance  from  the  land.  Accustomed 
to  see  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  builds,  I  knew  at  once  that 
she  was  no  mere  merchantman ;  and  for  some  time,  as 
she  approached  little  by  little,  and  showed  a  lofty  side 
and  a  forest  of  spars,  both  the  colonel  and  I  were  inclined 
to  think  her  a  large  ironclad,  probably  detached  from  the 
Channel  fleet.  But  as  her  distance  lessened  and  we  saw 
that  her  lofty  sides  were  painted  white,  and  were  scored 
along  their  whole  length  with  small  square  ports,  we 
knew  that  she  was  one  of  those  great  Indian  troop-ships 
employed  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  special  purpose  of 
carrying  our  soldiers  in  safety  and  comfort  to  or  from  our 
eastern  dependency.  Presently  she  rounded  the  Break- 
water, headed  for  the  anchorage  in  Portland,  and  in  do- 
ing so  passed  behind  the  Nothe  Fort  and  out  of  sight. 

"Ah,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  removed 
and  wiped  his  glasses,  "  they  take  more  care  of  the  Brit- 
ish subaltern  nowadays  than  they  did  when  I  joined  the 
service.  Nobody  had  ever  heard  of  a  troop-ship  in  those 
days ;  we  just  took  a  passage  in  any  vessel  that  was  avail- 
able, no  matter  if  she  was  fit  for  the  work  or  not ;  and 
where  these  ships  take  weeks  we  used  to  take  months, 
and  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Yes,"  said  I;  "I  have  often  read  of  difficulties,  and 
even  dangers,  incurred  by  our  troops  on  their  Indian  voy- 
ages; but  I  used  to  think  them  probably  greatly  exagger- 
ated." 

"Exaggerated,  madam!"  quoth  the  colonel,  hotly. 
"Say,  rather,  not  a  tenth  part  was  told.  I  once,  on  my 
first  voyage,  encountered  perhaps  the  most  bloodthirsty 
pirate  that  then  sailed  the  seas." 

"How  terrible!"  I  cried.  "A  pirate!  I  thought  a 
vessel  carrying  troops  would  be  certainly  safe  from  such 
an  attack.' 

"  Stay  !  "  interrupted  the  colonel.  "  I  have  not  said 
that  the  ship  was  full  of  armed  troops;  though  even  in 
that  case  she  might  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  driving  off 
a  determined  pirate.  But  the  case  I  am  speaking  of  was 
very  different,  and  if  you  care  to  hear  it  1  will  tell  it  to 
you." 

"I  should  like  it  very  much,"  I  said;  "the  attraction 
of  a  story  of  real  life  is  too  great  to  be  resisted." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  old  colonel.  "Then  you  shall 
have  it,  whether  worthy  of  your  interest  or  not.  V'ou 
must  know,"  he  continued,  "  that  when  I  joined  the 
army — more  than  fifty  years  ago — I  was  gazetted  to  a  regi- 
ment then  quartered  in  the  West  Indies;  and  on  making 
inquiries  as  to  my  passage,  I  was  informed  that  a  vessel 
would  shortly  sail  for  that  station,  and  that  some  other 
officers,  belonging  to  my  own  and  other  regiments,  would 
take  a  passage  in  her.  She  was  a  bark  of  about  seven 
hundred  tons,  called  the  Alfred,  and  I  joined  her  at 
Gravesend.  A  smart,  trim  lutle  craft  she  was,  and  her 
captain  prided  himself  on  her  appearance,  and  inspired 
his  men  with  the  same  feeling.  I  found  two  or  three 
young  fellows  going  out,  like  myself,  to  join  their  regi- 
ments—a married  major  with  his  wife  and  child  and  his 
sister-in-law,  and  two  other  ladies  going  to  join  their  hus- 
bands abroad.  As  usual,  we  were  short-handed  enough 
as  regards  the  crew,  who  barely  numbered  twenty,  all 
told. 

"Just  before  I  went  down  to  join  the  ship  a  terrible 
tale  of  outrage  upon  the  high  seas  had  occupied  the  minds 
of  all  in  England,  for  the  papers  were  full  of  the  horrible 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Morning  Star,  and  of  the 
tragedy  that  was  revealed  when  that  unhappy  vessel  was 
boarded  as  a  derelict.  If  I  remember  aright,  they  who 
were  told  off  to  board  and  examine  the  apparently  deserted 
ship,  on  entering  the  saloon,  found  her  ill-fated  officers 
and  passengers  sitting  back  to  back  around  the  long  table, 
closely  lashed  in  pairs,  each  with  his  throat  gashed  from 
ear  to  ear!  And  there  were  fair  and  delicate  girls  among 
them,  too — none  spared — not  one  !  And  the  fiends  who 
had  done  this  deed  had  attempted  to  scuttle  the  ship, 
that  she  might  sink  and  carry  all  evidence  of  the  awful 
crime  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  join  the  sad  list 
of  vessels  that  are  posted  as  '  missing,'  none  knew  how 
or  where.    But  Providence  willed  it  otherwise. 

"  Well,  as  I  say,  it  was  this  story  that  was  in  the  minds 
and  mouths  of  us  all  as  we  gathered  first  around  the  table 
in  the  Alfred's  saloon,  and  the  weaker  expressed  strong 
apprehensions  of  a. similar  fate  befalling  us  on  our  lonely 
voyage ;  and  some  who  were  strong  of  heart  tried  to  laugh 
down  the  notion ;  and  others  even  made  as  if  they  would 
desire  such  a  meeting,  that  they  might  wreak  vengeance 
upon  such  demons.  Our  good  little  captain  said  nothing, 
or  at  any  rate  but  little;  but,  as  we  afterwards  found,  he 
made  every  inquiry  that  was  possible  as  to  the  appearance, 
size,  armament,  and  habitat  of  the  pirate-ship  to  which 
this  deed  was  ascribed.  Then  we  sailed ;  and  for  the  first 
time  I  experienced  the  delicious  pleasure  of  sweeping 
down  Channel  with  a  fresh  and  fair  wind,  the  English 
coast  spreading  out  before  us  from  the  Foreland  to  the 
Start,  as  we  rushed  along  hour  after  hour,  bright  sun  over- 
head, tight  little  ship  underfoot,  young  blood  in  my  veins, 
and  all  the  world  before  me.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
ere  we  were  clear  of  the  Channel,  the  ghastly  mystery  of 
the  Morning  Star  was  pretty  nearly  erased  from  my  mem- 
ory, crowded  out  by  the  thousand  new  sensations  conse- 
quent upon  this  new  departure  in  my  life. 

"All  went  well  with  us;  no  hurricane  came  down  to 
drive  us  struggling  in  the  wild  whirl  of  waters;  the  wind 
was  not  always  fair,  nor  the  sky  always  bright,  but  the 
monotony  of  the  voyage  was  disturbed  by  no  menace  of 
disaster.  At  last  a  day  came  when  our  little  captain  at 
breakfast  announced  to  us  that  if  the  wind  held  fair  and 
strong,  we  might  hope  to  reach  our  destination  in  another 
forty-eight  hours;  and  to  us,  more  than  satisfied  as  we 
were  with  our  experience  of  the  sea,  weary  of  being 
cooped  up  in  so  small  a  vessel,  and  full  of  eager  desire  to 
see  the  wonders  of  the  foreign  land,  the  announcement 
was  delightful ;  and  often  and  anxiously  did  we  pop  up  I 


from  below  and  cast  a  glance  around  to  see  if  the  wind 
still  held  fair.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  I  had 
for  the  twentieth  time  in  the  last  hour  put  my  head  up 
the  hatchway  to  see  if  all  was  well,  I  noticed  the  skipper 
standing  aft  with  his  glass  to  his  eye,  looking  long  and  hard 
at  some  distant  object ;  and  following  the  direction  of  his 
telescope,  I  saw  a  speck  which  could  be  rtothing  else  but 
a  ship. 

"  '  Hello!  captain,'  said  I,  'a  stranger  in  sight?' 
" '  Yes,'  said  he,  quietly ;  '  she  is  coming  up  with  us 
fast.  She  must  be  bringing  up  a  breeze  with  her,  or  we 
are  running  out  of  the  wind,  which  she  still  holds.  A 
short  time  ago,  we  could  only  see  her  topsails,  and  now 
her  hull  is  rising.  Take  a  look  at  her,'  as  he  handed  the 
glass  to  me. 

"  I  looked.  She  seemed  a  small  brig  or  brigantine, 
with  very  scjuare  yards,  and  she  was,  as  he  said,  overhaul- 
ing us  fast ;  but  other  than  that  I  could  not  tell. 

'"The  wind  is  failing  fast,' said  our  skipper;  'I  am 
afraid  it  will  end  in  a  dead  calm.' 

"I  did  not  answer;  I  merely  rushed  down  below  with 
the  eagerness  of  youth.  '  I  say,  a  sail !  you  fellows — 
that  looks  like  nearing  land,  eh? — Miss  Dash!  a  sail! 
You'll  see  it  right  aft;  the  captain  thinks  the  wind  is 
falling ; '  and  away  I  rushed  on  deck  again  to  inspect 
anew  the  interesting  stranger. 

"  I  was  surprised  not  to  see  the  skipper  anywhere  about 
the  deck;  but  following  the  eye  of  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
I  looked  aloft,  and  saw  him  settling  himself  down  in  the 
cross-trees  and  leveling  his  glass  once  more.  He,  too, 
was  interested  in  her,  that  was  evident.  Presently  he 
closed  his  glass,  came  down  from  aloft,  and  said  to  the 
first  mate  :  '  Mr.  Brown,  stunsails! ' 

"  How  glad  we  were  !  We  loved  to  see  the  stunsails  set, 
and  to  feel  that  the  little  ship  was  doing  her  best  to  bring 
her  long  voyage  to  an  end,  and  our  captain  was  evidently 
anxious  to  be  in  port.  The  extra  canvas  pulled  her 
along  considerable  faster  than  she  had  gone  before ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  breeze  was  fading  away  both  with 
us  and  the  stranger,  for  the  glass  showed  that  she,  too, 
had  set  stunsails.  As  the  evening  came  down,  the  wind 
fell  to  almost  nothing,  and  in  its  place  an  exceedingly 
heavy  ground-swrll  got  up,  on  which  our  little  ship  rolled 
and  squattered  in  a  most  restless  and  uncomfortable 
manner. 

"As  it  was  impossible  to  remain  comfortably  on  deck, 
the  ship  rolled  so  incessantly  and  wildly,  I  went  below, 
turned  in,  and  tried  hard  to  sleep,  but  the  motion  of  the 
ship  made  it  almost  impossible.  Again  and  again  I  woke 
through  the  hot  niuht,  and  in  the  occasional  intervals  of 
noise  fancied  I  heard  the  skipper's  voice  giving  orders  on 
deck,  but  this  I  supposed  was  merely  imagination.  At 
last,  about  five  a.  m.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer — my  bunk 
was  intolerable ;  and,  tossing  on  my  clothes,  I  scrambled  as 
best  I  could  up  the  ladder  and  staggered  cautiously  aft. 

" '  Good  morning,  Captain.  Not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirring,  eh?  and  she  is  rolling  worse  than  ever,  I  think. 
Ah,  there's  our  friend! '  I  added,  as  I  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strange  vessel.  '  Seems  nearer  than  last  night, 
after  all.    What  do  you  make  of  her?' 

"  '  I  don't  like  the  look  of  her  at  all,'  said  he,  very 
gravely,  and  in  a  low  voice.  '  I  don't  wish  to  alarm  you 
unnecessarily,  but  I  never  saw  a  craft  of  more  suspicious 
appearance.  She  is  showing  no  colors,  though  ours  were 
hoisted  at  daylight ;  she  carries  a  great  number  of  guns 
for  a  vessel  employed  in  trade;  she  nas  a  perfect  swarm  of 
men  on  board ;  and  what  is  more,'  added  he,  sinking  his 
voice  so  that  not  even  the  man  at  the  wheel  could  hear 
him, '  she  is  terribly  like  the  description  of  the  craft  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  Morning  Star! ' 

"  For  an  instant  my  blood  seemed  to  rush  back  to  my 
heart  and  congeal  there ;  but  I  mastered  my  excitement 
and  concealed  it  as  best  I  might. 
" '  What  can  we  do? '  said  I  in  a  low  voice. 
"  '  Not  much,  I  fear,'  returned  he,  calmly.  '  We  have 
two  guns,  carronades,  but  a  very  small  supply  of  shot  and 
powder,  and  if  it  came  to  fighting  in  that  way,  he  coufd 
lie  off  and  sink  us  at  his  leisure.  But  he  won't  do  that ; 
that  is  not  his  business — he  must  take  first,  and  sink  after- 
wards; and  if  it  comes  to  boarding,  God  help  us!  Say 
nothing  about  it  down  below  to  the  ladies,'  he  added. 
'  They  will  know  it,  if  it  is  true,  far  too  soon  as  it  is;  but 
you  might  give  a  hint  to  your  brother-officers.' 

"  With  a  heavy  heart,  I  made  my  way  to  the  hatchway 
to  whisper  dismay  and  terror  to  my  friends  below.  What 
a  terrible  breakfast  that  was!  To  sit  with  the  ghastly 
secret  weighing  down  my  heart  like  lead,  and  hear  the 
gay  chatter  of  the  ladies  as  they  anticipated  a  speedy 
arrival,  laid  out  their  plans  for  the  future,  and  rallied  me 
and  the  other  men  on  our  want  of  spirits.  We  tried  after 
our  breakfast,  by  various  excuses,  to  keep  them  down 
below;  but  they  laughed  us  aside,  and  gaily  scrambled 
up  the  hatchway  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the 
stranger,  full  of  eager  hope  that  she  might  be  within 
speaking  distance.  How  they  laughed  to  see  her  roll  till 
her  copper  showed  bright  and  radiant  .half  way  to  her 
keel;  how  they  plied  the  skipper  with  questions  about 
her;  ventured  to  imagine  that  she  might  have  friends  of 
theirs  on  board,  and  finally  waved  handkerchiefs  to  her 
in  their  guilelessness. 

"At  last  the  Captain  made  some  excuse  for  requesting 
the  ladies  to  retire  below,  and  having  succeeded  in  his 
object,  took  us  all  into  his  counsel  and  laid  the  matter 
before  us. 

"  '  If,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  fear,  gentlemen,'  said 
he,  '  the  craft  astern  of  us  is  a  pirate,  we  must  face  the 
fact  and  try  and  make  some  plan  of  escape.  At  present, 
I  believe  we  are  safe  from  him  as  long  as  this  calm  and 
this  tremendous  ground-swell  last.  He  cannot  come  any 
nearer,  there  being  no  wind;  he  cannot  hoist  out  his 
boats  and  tow  up  to  us  in  so  heavy  a  roll.  My  idea  is, 
that  he  will  wait  for  the  roll  to  go  down  and  the  breeze  to 
spring  up,  and  then  take  us  at  his  ease,  knowing  that  we 
cannot  escape  now.  But  there  are  one  or  two  things  in  our 
favor :  He  cannot  have  been  waiting  for  us,  for  our  cargo 
would  be  worthless  to  him.  He  has  probably  fallen 
across  us  by  accident,  and  he  will  want  to  know  what  we 
I  are  before  he  attacks  us.    Vessels  of  his  trade  have  occa- 


sionally caught  a  tartar,  and  they  learn  to  be  wary.  If  he 
thinks  we  are  worth  taking,  he  will  not,  as  he  might, 
stand  off  and  play  at  long^bowls,  because  that  would  re- 
sult in  the  probable  sinking  of  the  ship  and  loss  of  her 
cargo.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  very  wary  of 
boarding,  should  he  anticipate  a  determined  resistance 
from  a  large  number  of  armed  men;  and  in  that  case,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  let  him 
believe  that  we  have  troops  on  board,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt on  his  part  to  board,  will  meet  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion.   What  do  you  think,  gentlemen? ' 

"The  captain  was  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  reason- 
ing, and  his  opinion  was  at  once  acted  upon.  All  of  us 
who  held  a  commission  in  the  army  put  on  our  uniforms 
and  appeared  in  them  on  the  upper  deck ;  while  some  of 
the  hands  forward  were  rigged  up  in  mess-jackets,  etc., 
supplied  by  the  officers  for  the  purpose,  and  were  in- 
structed to  show  themselves  at  intervals  on  the  forecastle, 
multiplying  themselves  as  much  as  possible;  while  a  sol- 
dier-servant of  the  Major's  was  ordered  to  do  sentry-go 
with  a  musket  aft.  Moreover,  our  twenty-four  pounder 
carronades  were  loaded  each  with  a  round-shot  and  a 
large  bag  of  musket-bullets ;  muskets — for  we  had  a  few — 
were  served  out  to  the  men,  with  a  cutlass  apiece;  and 
we  who  had  swords  and  sporting-guns  and  pistols  made 
them  ready  for  use. 

"  But  all  this  preparing  of  arms  and  unpacking  of  uni- 
forms could  not  be  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
ladies  of  our  party.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Major's 
wife  were  first  aroused,  and  gradually  spread  in  terrified 
whispers  to  the  whole  of  the  party,  until  at  last  it  was 
necessary  to  take  them  partially  into  our  confidence  and 
let  them  know  that  there  was  danger. 

"As  night  fell,  we  fancied  that  the  swell  was  somewhat 
less  in  bulk,  but  it  might  be  only  fancy;  anyhow,  the 
captain  would  not  hear  of  us  all  keeping  watch  all  night, 
which  was  what  we  youngsters  especially  proposed  to  do. 
'  No,  gentlemen,'  said  he.  '  Go  and  turn  in,  and  get 
what  rest  you  can  while  you  have  the  chance.' 

"  I  went  below,  and  turned  in  at  his  bidding,  and  wea- 
ried with  excitement  and  watching,  I  fell  asleep — a 
troubled,  unsatisfactory  sleep,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less 
sleep ;  and  from  this  troubled  rest  I  was  aroused  by  hear- 
ing my  name  whispered  and  feeling  a  gentle  touch  upon 
my  arm.  I  started  up,  and  saw  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lan- 
tern the  figure  of  our  old  quartermaster.  '  Beg  pardon, 
sir,'  said  he ;  '  but  the  cap'n  sent  me  down  to  say  the 
brigantine  is  on  the  move,  and  he'd  like  you  to  know.' 

"  I  jumped  up,  seized  my  arms,  and  hurried  on  deck. 
It  was  about  two  in  the  morning;  the  swell  had  gone 
down  considerably,  though  still  very  great ;  the  stars  were 
all  over  the  sky.  The  captain  silently  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  brigantine.  I  looked,  but  at  first  could 
see  nothing;  then  she  rose  upon  the  swell,  and  I  saw  her 
clearly.    She  was  much  nearer. 

"  '  But  how — how? '  J  asked.  1  There  is  still  no  wind, 
and  ' 

"  The  captain  grasped  my  arm,  to  make  me  silent,  and 
whispered:  'Sweeps!  Listen!' 

"  Intently  I  listened,  and  for  some  seconds  without  re- 
sult; but,  the  ship  pausing  for  one  moment  in  her  tum- 
bling roll,  and  allowing  a  momentary  cessation  to  her 
creaks  and  groans,  I  heard  faintly  and  mistily,  as  if  in  a 
dream,  the  smothered  cheep  of  the  sweeps  (long  oars)  as 
the  unknown  vessel  strove  to  work  herself  forward  by  this 
means. 

"  '  What  can  they  do? '  I  whispered. 

"  '  Nothing  yet,  while  this  roll  lasts,  except  come  closer 
up  and  make  a  nearer  inspection  of  us.  When  the  day 
dawns,  we  must  change  our  tactics,'  replied  the  captain. 
'  Go  down  again;  there  is  nothing  you  can  do.' 

"  But  I  was  wrought  up  to  too  high  a  pitch  to  go  down 
again  ;  and  the  captain  and  I  remained  up  all  the  rest  of 
the  night  until  daylight  dawned  discussing  the  situation, 
and  racking  our  brains  for  a  method  of  escape. 

"And  now  the  sun  sprang  up  and  glorified  ihe  tumbling 
ocean,  whose  troubled  bosom  was  certainly  heaving  with 
far  less  vehemence  than  before ;  and  there,  not  naif  a 
mile  away  from  us,  on  our  larboard  quarter,  lay  the  brig- 
antine, still  rolling  heavily  as  we  ourselves  did,  the  row  of 
guns,  eight  on  a  side,  gleaming  brightly  in  the  morning 
sun ;  her  bulwarks  thickly  lined  with  heads ;  and  at  her 
gaff,  admitting  of  no  doubt  any  longer  as  to  her  character 
—a  coal-black  flag !  We  could  see  that  we  were  the  ob- 
ject of  eager  examination  by  her  crew;  and  for  their 
benefit  we  enacted  a  little  pantomime,  which  the  captain 
and  I  had  planned  the  night  before.  No  uniforms  were 
now  to  be  seen  upon  the  deck;  but,  as  we  knew  that 
their  glasses  were  upon  us,  intent  on  discovering  our 
force,  those  in  uniform  were  instructed  to  appear  occasion- 
ally at  the  hatchways  both  fore  and  aft,  as  if  about  to 
come  on  deck,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  when  they 
would  at  once  be  peremptorily  ordered  below  by  one  of 
the  mates — giving  those  in  the  brigantine  the  idea  that 
we  were  full  of  troops. 

"  As  the  morning  passed,  it  was  evident  that  the  brig- 
antine's  people  were  puzzled,  and  hardly  knew  whether 
to  leave  us  alone  or  not.  All  that  day  and  all  that  night 
we  lay  about  half  a  mile  apart,  courtesying  to  each  other 
as  we  rose  and  fell  on  the  swell,  with  no  incident  to  cause 
us  fresh  apprehension,  save  that  at  night  they  again  got 
their  sweeps  out,  and  actually  swept  her  right  round  us, 
in  order,  I  suppose,  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of  panic  and 
anxiety. 

.  "  Again  the  day  dawned,  again  the  blaze  of  the  sun- 
light streamed  over  the  waters.  What  is  it  that  is  making 
such  a  stir  in  the  swarra  on  board  the  brigantine?  Why 
are  they  getting  out  their  sweeps  again  in  such  haste? 

Are  they  going  at  last  to  attack  us?   Are  they;   But 

no !  their  stern  is  towards  us.  They  are  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction !  Is  help  coming  to  us?  Are  they 
moving  off  in  fear?  Our  captain  rushed  up  into  the 
maintop  with  his  glass,  and  even  before  he  had  reached 
that  height,  the  shout  of  '  A  sail ! '  came  from  his  lips, 
and  his,  finger  pointed  over  our  larboard  quarter. 
Eagerly  we  strained  our  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  far 
away,  hull  down  beneath  the  horizon,  in  the  very'  quarter 
to  which  the  brigantine  was  steering,  we  saw  the  gleam 
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of  white  which  betokened  the  presence  of  a  large  vessel 
under  sail. 

"'A  large  merchantman,  homeward-bound,  I  should 
say,'  the  captain  shouted  from  the  top.  '  That  villain 
must  have  been  waiting  for  her  when  he  fell  in  with  us. 
Let  us  hope  she  will  get  away  from  him.  She  seems  to 
have  a  breeze,  at  any  rate.' 

"What  a  relief  it  was  to  see  that  swarm  of  miscreants 
moving  off  by  their  own  exertions !  How  we  followed 
them  with  our  eyes  and  glasses  as  hour  after  hour  their 
sweeps  rose  and  fell  upon  the  now  subsiding  surface  of 
the  sea  !  By-and-by,  her  sails  seemed  to  fill,  she  .heeled 
slightly  to  one  side — her  sweeps  no  longer  to  be  seen; 
she  had  a  breeze. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  an  exclamation  from  our  skipper 
attracted  my  attention.  '  I  thought  so,' he  said;  '  there 
are  two  of  them ! '  and  as  we  looked,  just  clear  of  the 
merchantman  on  the  other  side  we  saw  a  suspicious- 
looking  schooner.  The  brigantine  at  once  hoisted  a 
signal  and  fired  a  gun,  as  we  could  set  by  the  white 
smoke;  and  then  the  two  evidently  converged  upon  the 
great  merchantman.  She,  too,  saw  them,  that  was  evi- 
dent, for  she  piled  up  canvas  upon  canvas,  to  woo  the 
too  sluggish  breeze.  Now  the  foe  were  nearing  her,  and 
all  disguise  was  evidently  thrown  aside,  for  puff  after 
puff  of  white  smoke  darted  from  their  sides,  responded 
to,  we  were  glad  to  see,  by  puffs  at  longer  intervals  from 
hers;  and  laintly  on  the  nearing  breeze  we  caught  the 
sound  of  the  explosions.  But  closer  still,  and  closer, 
crept  the  foe,  and  every  eye  was  strained  upon  the 
desperate  fight,  and  all  minds  intent  on  that  alone,  when 
'  All  hands  make  sail ! '  shouted  the  captain  ;  '  here  is  the 
breeze  right  on  top  of  us  ! '  and  sure  enough  there  is  was, 
coming  down  crisp  and  fresh  almost  before  we  were 
ready  for  it.  Quickly  the  good  fellows  covered  the  good 
ship  with  a  cloud  of  canvas;  and  as  she  felt  the  gentle 
power  of  the  young  breeze  and  heeled  over  to  it,  and  the 
bubbles  began  swiftly  to  course  astern,  a  terrible  load  fell 
from  our  hearts,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  saved." 

The  colonel  paused  a  moment,  his  eye  fixed  on  vacan- 
cy, as  if  he  saw  himself  once  more  upon  deck  of  the 
Alfred. 

"And  what  became  of  the  merchantman?"  I  asked, 
when  silence  had  lasted  for  some  moments. 

"Don't  asked  me — don't  asked  me!"  he  replied  in 
agitated  tones.  "Poor  souls!  murdered — every  one  of 
them — and  the  ship  scuttled." 

"And  was  no  vengeance  exacted  for  so  terrible  a  crime?  " 

"  Before  an  hour  had  passed  after  our  arrival,  a  thirty- 
six-gun  frigate  had  sailed,  on  our  information,  to  capture  or 
destroy  those  miserable  villains  wheresoever  they  might 
find  them;  but  vessels  such  as  those  may  go  where 
no  great  war-ship  can  follow  them,  and  the  intricate  pas- 
sages and  keys  of  the  West  Indies  were  better  known  to 
such  outcasts  of  land  and  sea  than  to  His  Majesty's 
officers." 

"And  they  escaped? " 

"  Within  a  month  from  the  time  of  our  encounter, 
those  vessels  were  caught  in  a  furious  West  Indian  torna- 
do; were  dismasted,  and,  after  tossing  about  four  days  at 
the  mercy  of  the  storm,  were  wrecked  on  one  of  the 
islands,  where  most  of  their  crew  miserably  perished  in 
their  efforts  to  swim  through  the  surf.  Their  leader, 
however,  and  one  or  two  more,  managed  to  reach  the 
shore  alive,  where  the  natives  had  come  down  to  render 
what  help  they  could;  but,  being  immediately  recognized, 
they  were  seized  and  hanged,  without  mercy,  on  the  nearest 
tree.  There,  madam  !  that  is  one  of  the  experiences  of  a 
subaltern  in  the  old  days,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  it  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one." 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  I.  "  But  did  you  ever  hear  the 
name  of  the  man  who  commanded  those  two  vessels?" 

"His  name!  Yes,  of  course.  I  used  to  know  his 
name  well  enough  once ;  but  my  memory  is  getting  weak. 
What  on  earth,  now,  was  that  scoundrel's  name! 
Gossett?  Gaston?  Gaspard?  Yes,  that's  it !  I  think  his 
name  was  Gaspard,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect ;  but  I  won't 
be  certain.  Gaspard!  yes;  that's  the  name,  I  believe." 
Chambers's  Journal. 


Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  in  IJppincott's  for  April,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  adoption  and  design  of  the 
Confederate  flag.  "General  Johnson,"  he  says,  "at- 
tempted first  to  procure  for  each  regiment  its  state  colors; 
but  this  was  found  impracticable.  Designs  were  asked 
for,  and  one  presented  by  Colonel  James  B.  Walton,  of 
Louisiana,  was  chosen.  The  design  was  originally  oblong, 
but  General  Johnson  modified  it  by  making  it  square,  and 
so  modified  it  became  the  battle-flag  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  was  in  September,  1861,  adopted  by  the  rebel  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  shortly  afterwards,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, by  the  other  armies.  In  1863,  the  Confederate 
Congress  adopted  it  as  the  union  of  its  new  national  en- 
sign, and  it  is  entitled  to  at  least  as  much  fame  as  the 
better-known  stars  and  bars.  This  battle-flag  had  a  red 
field,  with  two  wide,  blue  bars  running  diagonally  from 
one  corner  to  the  other,  thus  forming  the  Greek  cross.  On 
these  bars  were  white  or  gold  stars  equal  in  number  to  the 
states  of  the  Confederacy.  The  design  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  one  presented  to  the  Montgomery  Con- 
vention by  William  Porcher  Miles  when  the  stars  and  bars 
were  chosen.  It  is  known  as  *  The  Southern  Cross,' 
and  was  the  only  flag  in  general  use  by  the  Southern 
troops  during  the  war."  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  has  ex- 
amined the  Confederate  records  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
government  at  Washington,  discovers  from  letters  written 
to  the  President  of  the  Confederacy,  a  wide-spread  senti- 
ment in  the  South  in  favor  of  retaining  the  "old  flag, 
the  writers  believing  the  Confederates  had  as  much  right 
to  its  use  as  the  Federals,  some  going  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  success  could  be  achieved  under  no  other  banner.— 
Current.   


The  Woman's  Age  is  the  latest  comer  among  our  con- 
temporaries. If  it  is  like  most  women's  ages,  it  will  be 
too  uncertain  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  masses.— 
Life. 


POSSESSION. 


A  Poet  loved  a  Star, 

And  to  it  whispered  nightly, 
"  Hcing  so  lair,  why  art  thou,  love,  so  far? 

Or  why  so  coldly  shine,  who  shinest  so  brightly? 
O  Beauty  wooed  and  unpossest ! 
O,  might  I  to  this  beating  breast 
Hut  clasp  thee  once,  and  then  die  blest !  " 

That  Star  her  Poet's  love, 
So  wildly  warm  made  human; 

And  leaving,  for  his  sake,  her  heaven  above, 
His  star  stooped  earthward,  and  liccame  a  Woman. 

"  Thou  who  hast  wooed  and  hath  possest. 

My  lover,  answer:  Which  was  best, 

The  Star's  beam  or  the  Woman's  breast?" 
"  I  miss  from  heaven,"  the  man  replied, 

"A  light  that  drew  my  spirit  to  It." 
And  to  the  man  the  woman  sighed, 

"  I  miss  from  earth  a  poet."  Owen  Meredith. 
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I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play, 
And  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not  old, 

And  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart, 

And  it  makes  his  pulses  By,  , 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice, 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

I  have  walked  the  world  for  fourscore  years; 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old, 
And  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well  nigh  told  : 
It  is  very  true;  it  is  very  true; 

I  am  old,  and  I  bide  my  time, 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this, 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on,  play  on!  I  am  with  you  there, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  the  smothered  call ; 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor, 

And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come, 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go : 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place, 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low; 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way; 
But  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  drcarncss. 

To  see  the  young  so  gay.  N.  P.  Willis. 


AMY'S  CRUELTY. 


Fair  Amy  of  the  trellised  house, 

Assist  me  to  discover 
Why  you  who  would  not  hurt  a  mouse 

Can  torture  so  your  lover. 

You  give  your  coffee  to  the  cat, 

You  stroke  the  dog  for  coming, 
And  all  your  face  grows  kinder  at 

The  little  brown  bee's  humming. 

But  when  he  haunts  your  door — the  town 

Marks  coming  and  marks  going — 
You  seem  to  have  stitched  your  eyelids  down 

To  that  long  piece  of  sewing! 

You  never  give  a  look,  not  you, 

Nor  drop  him  a  "Good  morning," 
To  keep  his  long  day  warm  and  blue, 

So  fretted  by  your  scorn irg. 

She  shook  her  head  :  "The  mouse  and  bee 

For  crumb  or  flower  will  linger; 
The  dog  is  happy  at  my  knee, 

The  cat  purrs  at  my  finger. 

"But  he — to  him,  the  least  thing  given 

Means  great  things  at  a  distance; 
He  wants  my  world,  my  sun,  my  heaven, 

Soul,  body,  whole  existence. 

"  They  say  love  gives  as  well  as  takes; 

But  I'm  a  simple  maiden; 
My  mother's  hrst  smile  when  she  wakes 

I  still  have  smiled  and  prayed  in. 

"I  only  know  my  mother's  love, 

Which  gives  all  and  asks  nothing; 
And  this  new  loving  sets  the  groove 

Too  much  the  way  of  loathing. 

"  Unless  he  gives  me  all  in  change, 

I  forfeit  all  things  by  him: 
The  kiss  is  terrible  and  strange; 

I  tremble,  doubt,  deny  him. 

"  He's  sweetest  friend,  or  hardest  foe, 

Best  angel,  or  worst  devil; 
I  either  hate  or  love  him  so 

I  can't  be  merely  civil! 

"You  trust  a  woman  who  puts  forth 

Her  blossoms  thick  as  summer's; 
You  think  she  dreams  what  love  is  worth, 

Who  casts  it  to  newcomers. 

"  Such  love's  a  cowslip— ball  to  fling, 

A  moment's  pretty  pastime: 
I  give— all  me,  if  anything, 

The  first  time  and  the  last  time. 

"  Dear  neighbor  of  the  trellised  house, 

A  man  should  murmur  never, 
Though  treated  worse  than.dog  or  mouse, 
Till  doted  on  forever!  " 

Elizahctli  Rnrtett  Browning, 


The  ocean  at  the  bidding  of  the  moon, 

Forever  changes  with  his  restless  tide: 
Flung  shoreward  now,  to  be  rcgathercd  soon 

With  kingly  pauses  of  reluctant  pride, 
And  semblance  of  return.    Anon  from  home 

He  issues  forth  anew,  high-ridged  and  free — 
The  gentlest  murmur  of  his  seething  foam 

Like  armies  whispering  where  great  echoes  be. 
Oh,  leave  me  here  upon  tins  l>cacn  to  rove. 

Mute  listener  to  that  sound  so  grand  and  lone! 

A  glorious  sound,  deep  drawn,  and  strongly  thrown, 
And  reaching  those  on  mountain  heights  above, 

To  British  cars (as  who  shall  scorn  to  own?) 
A  tutelar  fond  voice,  a  savior  tone  of  love. 

Charles  Tennyson . 


PERSONAL 


Miss  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson,  the  English  essayist  and 
poet,  finds  that  "the  psychical  quality"  is,  above  all 
others,  the  note  of  American  art,  and  that  it  is  very 
apparent  in  Mr.  Elihu  Yedder's  work. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Irenseus  Prime  entertained  a  pleasant 
company  at  luncheon  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New 
York  Observer  on  the  2d  of  April,  in  honor  of  his  comple- 
tion of  forty-five  years  of  work  on  that  journal. 

Thoreau  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  one  occasion 
by  putting  cloth  bandages  on  the  claws  of  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne's hens,  that  lady  having  complained  to  him  that 
the  animals  were  invading  the  family  flower  patch. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Hibernian  Society,  of  Philadelphia, 
Secretary  Bayard  wrote:  "  Those  who  worthily  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  St.  Patrick  will  not  forget  that  he 
drove  out  of  Ireland  the  reptiles  that  creep  and  sting." 

A  beautiful  memorial  tablet,  with  medallion,  in  honor 
of  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Henry  of  the  Smitsonian  In- 
stitution, and  formerly  of  Princeton  College,  will  soon  be 
placed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Marquand  Chapel,  at 
Princeton. 

M.  Froude,  while  in  Australia,  has  been  the  object  of 
much  curiosity,  but  to  the  reporters  he  steadfastly  denied 
that  he  had  come  on  a  mission  connected  with  the  annex- 
ation question,  or  that  he  intended  to  write  a  book  on 
Australia.  "  I  may  say  something  about  you,"  he  re- 
plied, "  but  will  never  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  book 
specially  on  you." 

Mr.  George  Macdonald  has  been  trying  his  hand  at  the 
true  inwardness  of  Hamlet.  He  finds  that  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  was  a  brave,  noble,  wise,  pure  man,  beset  by 
circumstances  the  most  adverse  conceivable,  and  under  a 
sudden  resolve  to  enshroud  himself  in  pretended  mad- 
ness, carried  out  the  purpose  so  well  that  he  deceived  not 
only  king,  queen,  and  court,  but  the  most  of  his  critics 
ever  since. 

When  Dickens  had  an  interview,  by  command,  with 
the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  1870,  her  Majesty 
asked  him  his  opinion  on  the  servant  question.  Could 
he  explain  the  fact  that  "  we  have  no  good  servants  in 
England,  as  in  olden  times"?  The  novelist  expressed 
his  inability  to  grapple  with  the  subject.  A  thousand 
housekeepers  in  this  country  constantly  find  themselves 
in  a  similar  predicament. 

Minister  Lowell  says  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Phelps: 
"  He  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  marked  inde- 
pendence. He  is  most  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and  has 
fine  social  qualities.  None  but  a  distinguished  and  agree- 
able man  could  have  been  chosen  to  be  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Both  countries  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  wisdom  as  shown  in  his 
selection  of  Mr.  Phelps  as  my  successor." 

A  new  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  represents  her  with 
brilliant  blue  eyes  and  a  clever,  thoughtful  expression, 
standing  on  the  highest  of  three  steps,  over  which  the 
rich  folds  of  a  black  velvet  dress  trail  to  the  ground.  The 
folded  hands  hold  a  long  fan  and  a  large  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. A  long  vail  of  costly  lace  falls  from  the  head, 
and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  crosses  the  breast. 

The  late  Mrs.  Morgan,  widow  of  ex-Governor  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  died  at  her  home  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  her 
seventy-fifth  year,  her  disease  being  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  Waterman,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  an  active  supporter  ol  many 
charitable  enterprises.  Her  only  son,  Dr.  Morgan,  died 
eight  years  ago,  and  his  only  child,  E.  D.  Morgan,  Jr., 
was  on  a  yachting  trip  at  Hongkong  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  He  is  the  sole  heir  ol  the  ex-Governor's  twenty 
millions. 

For  many  years  (says  Dr.  Holmes)  Longfellow  was 
very  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  monthly  dinner 
of  the  Saturday  Club,  where  he  took  the  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  long  table,  with  Agassiz  for  his  vis-ii-vis.  He 
never  presented  a  finer  appearance  than  when  in  this 
position;  for,  though  not  under-seized,  he  had  not  the 
procerity— to  borrow  Dr.  Johnson's  word— from  which 
some  early  ancestor  of  his  obtained  his  name,  and  he  was 
in  his  right  place  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  goodly  com- 
pany, as  Napoleon  was  in  his  when  he  sat  in  the  saddle 
and  looked  along  his  line  of  battle. 

Lady  Milbanke  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1814:  "My 
daughter  is  engaged  to  marry  Lord  Byron,  with  the  entire 
approbation  other  father  and  myself,  to  which  is  added 
my  brother's  kindest  sanction.  You  who,  like  Lord 
Byron,  are  favored  by  the  muses,  no  doubt  admire  him 
as  a  poet,  but  believe  me  he  has,  like  yourself,  a  warm, 
affectionate,  and  liberal  heart,  with  many  qualities  which 
promise  happiness  to  the  woman  who  will  be  his  wife. 
His  attachment  to  her  has  been  constant,  and  is  deep, 
founded  on  the  best  basis — that  of  esteem." 

Mr.  Gladstone  :  "  When  I  first  read  in  detail  the  Life 
of  Washington  I  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
moral  elevation  and  greatness  of  his  character,  and  I 
found  myself  at  a  loss  to  name  among  the  statesmen  of 
any  age  or  country  many,  or  possibly  any,  who  could  be 
his  rival.  If  among  all  the  pedestals  supplied  by  history 
for  public  characters  of  extraordinary  nobility  and  purity 
I  saw  one  higher  that  all  the  rest,  and  if  I  were  required 
at  a  moment  s  notice  to  name  the  fittest  occupant  lor  it, 
I  thing  my  choice  at  any  time  during  the  last  forty-five 
years  would  have  lighted,  and  it  would  now  light,  upon 
Washington." 


As  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  published 
more  than  100,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is 
much  curiosity  to  learn  whether  it  will  adopt  the  revised 
version.  It  has  already  printed  the  King^  lames  version 
in  two  hundred  and  sixty  languages.  It  will  be  a  delicate 
thing  to  make  it  clear  to  "the  heathen  in  his  blindness" 
why  there  should  be  a  substitution. — Current. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


BY  FRANC ESCA. 


It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  write  the  suggestive 
word  that  heads  this  column.  When  we  begin  to  "  re- 
minisce" we  might  as  well  at  once  enter  a  plea  of 
"guilty"  to  the  the  charge  of  senility.  Yet  the  title 
"  Short  Bits,"  which  has  ordinarily  prefaced  these 
rambling  and  disjointed  paragraphs,  would  be  obviously 
inappropriate  to  recollections  ot  a  time  when  such  a  coin 
would  have  been  refused  recognition  as  currency;  when 
the  quarter  was  the  smallest  change  used  in  e very-day 
finance;  and  when  he  had  been,  indeed,  a  bold  inno- 
vator who  had  offered  less  than  a  half  to  bootblack,  waiter, 
or  even  to  the  "  broke  "  miner,  who  asked  for  a  piece 
to  buy  his  breakfast  with,  in  much  the  style  of  a  financier 
negotiating  a  loan.  One  need  not  go  back  to  '49  for  old 
times,  and  even  in  the  latter  half  of  our  century's  sixth 
decade,  the  ways  of  the  prodigal  and  uncalculating  argo- 
naut were  still  the  ways  of  the  land. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seeds  of  fatal  and  devastating 
epidemics  are  often  conveyed  by  letters,  and  the  recent 
epistles  of  Prentice  Muilord  have  scattered  in  our  midst 
the  germs  of  disease,  till  the  "  reminiscent  fever,"  as  I 
may  call  it,  is  raging  throughout  our  state,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  columns  ol  The  San  Tranciscan  should 
embalm  a  new  victim. 


At  this  time  the  wheels  had  been  finally  removed  from 
our  state  capital,  and,  alter  its  long  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  ark  had  finally  rested  in  Sacramento.  Had 
it  been  another  kind  of  an  "  ark,"  it  had  certainly  been 
appropriately  located  in  the  then  City  of  Floods.  The 
legislative  halls  were  not  so  grand  as  now,  being  located 
in  the  old  Court-house  building,  on  the  corner  ot  Seventh 
and  I  streets.  But  they  had  not  yet  become  an  asylum 
forthe  inane,  nor  tor  those  helpless  political  orphans  whom 
the  respective  parties,  being  bound  to  provide  for  them 
in  some  way,  send  to  the  general  refuge  of  incompetency, 
the  state  Legislature.  Some  of  the  ablest  and  brightest 
of  our  distinguished  men  have  aired  their  eloquence  be- 
tween those  narrow  walls.  There  Coffroth,  "  the  young 
Lion  of  Tuolumne,"  made  his  first  political  lair,  and 
thither  we  all  Hocked  to  hear  him  roar.  When  one  of  his 
efforts  was  anticipated,  the  galleries  were  filled  with  an 
admiring  feminine  throng ;  for  "Jim  "  was  a  great  favorite 
with  tne  ladies,  being  no  lessskiliiul  in  the  graceful  small- 
sword exercise  of  compliment  than  in  wielding  the  heavier 
arms  ol  oratorical  combat.  And  he  needed  all  his 
strength  in  the  latter,  tor  there  were  giants  in  the  state 
Senate  in  those  days. 

There  was  lobbying,  too,  on  a  scale  proportioned  to 
the  difference  between  the  "  short  bit"  ot  to-day  and  the 
quarter  of  that,  as  before  laid  down.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Third  House  was  one  Jim 
Hawkins.  (Lor  aught  1  know,  I  am  thus  protanely  allud- 
ing to  James  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  a  later  date.  It  so,  let 
him  consider  his  pardon  hereby  humbly  besought.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  rudely  curtail  tne  prenomens  of  the 
great,  for  whom  1  have  a  proper  and  wholesome  awe;  but 
his  tame  reacned  me  only  by  hearsay,  and  to  lame  he  was 
known  as  "Jim  Hawkins.")  It  was  popularly  supposed 
that  to  insure  the  passage  ot  any  bill  it  was  necessary  only 
to  make  us  enactment  sutliciently  interesting  to  Jim  Haw- 
kins ;  ana  as  jouocry  111  tnose  oays  partook  of  the  prevail- 
ing primiLive  simplicity,  there  was  very  little  mock  deli- 
cacy or  circumioeuuon  about  it. 

An  old  leiiow  lroin  the  mining  districts  came  down  one 
winter  to  get  a  bill  tnrougn,  declaring  the  cabbage  field 
of  an  agricultural  neighbor  "mineral  lands,"  and  meet- 
ing one  ot  his  local  representatives  in  the  hall  of  the  old 
Capitol,  accosted  mm. 

"  How  had  I  belter  go  to  work?  " 

"  Well,  Til  tell  you.  Vou  just  get  Jim  Hawkins,  and 
you'll  be  all  right.  But  hurry  round  about  it,  or  they'll 
get  nim  on  tne  other  side." 

"  \v  dat's  about  tne  right  figure  to  offer? " 

"  On,  say  a  tnousand  or  live  hundred.  Try  him  on 
five  hundred,  and  see  how  it  works." 

They  parted,  and  the  honest  miner  addressed  a  janitor 
near  by  witn : 

"  Can  you  point  out  Mr.  Hawkins  to  me?  " 

"isutieiny,  sah;  there's  Mr.  Hawkins  now,  jist  crossin' 
the  hall,  san." 

Now  there  was  another  Hawkins — a  young  copying 
clerk,  whose  name  was  not  Jim,  but  one  much  more  ro- 
mantic, and  suited  to  his  pretensions.  It  shall  not  be 
mentioned,  here  lest  it  cause  some  score  of  middle-aged 
hearts  to  Mutter  with  retrospective  thrill.  An  invaluable 
addition  to  the  gay  society  of  the  winter  capital,  this 
Hawkins  knew  no  more  of  the  manipulation  of  legislators 
than  does  the  traditional  cow  of  handling  the  proverbial 
musket.  But  he  knew  as  well  as  the  next  one  how  to 
handle  five  hundred  dollars;  and  if  he  didn't,  his  land- 
lady would  have  gladly  assisted  him,  for  the  lady-killing 
youth  was  romantically,  interestingly  impecunious. 

Imagine  his  joytul  sui  prise  when  our  up-country  friend 
began  overtures  by  pressing  into  his  unrcluciant  palm  a 
goodly  sack  of  twenties,  with  the  stipulation  that  he 
should  "  do  his  best  to  get  the  bill  through,"  the  nature 


of  which  bill  was  duly  explained.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  fervently  Hawkins  number  two  gave  the  required 
promise.  For  that  matter,  he  no  doubt  kept  his  word, 
and  that  "his  best"  was  utterly  ineffective  wasn't  bis 
fault.  This  story  was  always  told  around  Sacramento  as 
a  good  joke  on  Cyril ;  but  for  my  part  I  never  was  able  to 
see  but  what  he  got  the  best  of  the  joke. 
I  do  believe  I've  told  his  name,  after  all. 


Our  dignified  fellow-citizen  and  whilom  Assessor, 
Al — ck  B — dl — m,  was  a  young  man  in  Sacramento  in 
those  days.  It  was  probably  his  early  acclimatization  to 
the  tropical  temperature  of  Sacramento  that  rendered 
him  so  ready  to  succumb  to  "  the  chilling  and  the  nip- 
ping "  influence  of  a  cold  San  Francisco  election  day. 
Those  who  know  him  at  present  as  the  austere,  solemn 
and  serious-minded  church-member  will  hardly  credit 
the  statement  that  he  was  at  that  time  given  to  profane 
jesting,  and  was,  withal,  a  confirmed  and  irreclaimable 
practical  joker.  Still,  he  had  his  serious  moments,  being, 
as  I  am  told  he  still  is,  given  to  fits  of  abstraction,  during 
which  watches,  handkerchiefs  and  other  small  articles  of 
value  disappeared  mysteriously  from  his  friends'  pockets 
and  persons.  Perhaps  he  had  the  gift  of  prescience,  and 
was  preparing  to  fill  with  usefulness  his  future  official 
position. 

Aleck  was  industrious,  too.  It  is  on  record  that  he 
spent  an  entire  afternoon  in  urging,  by  some  occult 
means  of  his  own  invention,  round  and  round  the  wide 
porches  of  his  sister's  dwelling  a  large  turtle  which  had 
been  sent  up  by  his  epicurean  brother-in-law.  When 
expostulated  with,  Aleck  explained  that  he  was  "  trying 
to  run  some  of  the  green  fat  off  Jo's  turtle."  I  had  never 
heard  that  a  turtle  is  improved  by  losing  its  green  fat; 
but  it  must  be,  or  he  wouldn't  have  taken  so  much 
trouble  about  it.  I  believe  his  efforts  were  not  crowned 
with  success,  for  after  "  joining  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase"  and  pursuing  the  flying  quarry  till  it  was  imper- 
atively required  in  the  kitchen,  the  green  fat  was  still 
there.  However,  the  violent  exercise  had  given  the  bold 
hunter  a  good  appetite,  so  it  had  not  been  all  in  vain. 


One  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  California  social 
life  of  an  early  epoch  was  the  great  number  of  those 
holding  the  highest  official  position,  and  noted  alike  for 
genius,  scholarly  attainments,  and  forensic  ability,  who 
were  yet  outside  of  the  possibilities  so  far  as  society  was 
concerned.  Men  indeed  courted  their  companionship, 
but  they  were  never  (except  in  some  instances  of  official 
relations)  presented  to  wives,  sisters,  or  daughters.  This 
probably  arose  in  the  first  place  from  the  carelessness  of 
pioneer  social  life,  and  afterward,  perhaps,  from  indiffer- 
ence. It  is  one  of  the  high  prerogatives  of  extreme  youth 
to  yield  an  unqualified  admiration  to  intellect,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  comprehend  why  the  shining  lights  should 
not  be  allowed  to  illumine  the  little  drawing-rooms  of 
Sacramento  social  life.  Among  these  names  was  that  of 
one  who  in  his  judicial  capacity  has  glorified  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  California  jurisprudence — the  brilliant  and 
gifted  Hugh  C.  Murray.  Another,  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished for  judicial  abilities,  was  called  upon  to  preside 
at  the  trial  of  a  noted  woman  for  the  murder  of  another, 
whom  she  had  killed  in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Both  were 
handsome,  and  women  were  scarce.  The  murder  was  in- 
tentional, deliberate,  and  proven  beyond  a  doubt.  Yet, 

in  the  face  of  all,  Judge  M  gave  such  a  charge  to  the 

jury  that  they  had  no  alternative  other  than  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  The  community  was  scandalized, 
the  legal  fraternity  and  his  brother  judges  astounded. 
Sometime  after  his  party  wished  to  put  him  in  nomination 
for  a  high  office ;  but  it  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
odium  of  this  notorious  "charge"  would  have  insured 
defeat  to  himself  and  his  party.  He  had  never  yet  ex- 
plained his  action  in  the  premises.  Some  of  his  friends, 
impelled  by  their  bitter  regret  that  he  had  by  his  own  act 
forever  barred  his  elevation  to  official  honors  by  such  an 
indefensible  stretching  of  the  judicial  power,  ventured  to 
ask,  "  Why,  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  do  it?  " 

"Why?"  answered  the  Judge,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  in  the  most  dispassionate  tones.  "  It  was 
bad  enough  to  kill  Mary  Gates,  without  hanging  Ida 
Yenard!  There  are  not  so  many  handsome  women  in 
California  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  two  at  a  time." 


There  was  an  exciting  political  contest  in  186—,  and 
while  en  route  to  Oroville  to  visit  some  friends,  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  regular  Democratic  war  camp. 
I  called  myself  a  good  Democrat,  too,  for  the  very  con- 
clusive reason  that  my  father  was  before  me,  and  I  was 
probably  all  the  more  enthusiastic  from  knowing  nothing 
about  it.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marysville  Demo- 
cracy sat  by  me  on  the  porch  of  the  Western  Hotel, 
where  a  number  of  noted  speakers  were  shouting  good 
Democratic  doctrine  on  the  Chinese  issue — then,  by  a 
cunning  stroke  of  party  diplomacy,  made  the  test  ques- 
tion between  the  Democrats  and  Republicans — but  Dr. 
Gray  wasn't  satisfied.  Creed  Haymond  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  was  not  on  hand.  Every  five  minutes  the 
doctor  would  jump  up  and  dispatch  some  trusty  hench- 
man with  the  injunction,  "  Don't  come  back  without 
Creed ;  they're  calling  for  him  now ! "   Every  time  came 


back  the  message  that  he'd  be  along  directly.  At  last, 
just  as  the  doctor  was  springing  to  go  himself  and  bring 
in  the  recreant,  an  enthusiastic  Oroville  Democrat  came 
hurrying  up  and  whispered  in  an  excited  tone,  point- 
ing over  the  way  where  the  rosy  light  streamed  through 
the  red  curtains  of  a  noted  gambling  hall,  "  For  God's 
sake,  Doctor,  let  Creed  alone!  He's  just  winning  hand 
over  fist — $15,000  if  he's  won  a  cent.  If  luck  don't  turn 
he'll  break  the  bank  in  twenty  minutes.  Bust  the  speech! 
We've  got  gab  enough  in  the  party.  What  we  really 
want  is  the  sinews  of  war !  " 

During  the  same  exciting  campaign  the  Hon.  E.  W. 
Maslin,  now  State  Secretary,  was  stumping  the  rugged 
mining  county  which  has  given  a  name  to  a  state  and  to 
a  prima-donna.  He  had  a  congenial  traveling  com- 
panion in  W.  S.  Byrne,  an  old  newspaper  man  and  an 
epitome  of  journalistic  and  theatrical  information  of  the 
last  twenty  yeaft.  Ned's  ability  as  a  speaker  and  conver- 
sationalist is  well  known;  but,  by  his  own  showing,  he 
was  lacking  in  readiness  of  quotation — a  gift,  by  the  way, 
in  which  the  lamented  Coffroth  shone  conspicuously. 
Apropos  of  this,  Ned  took  the  chances  on  being  filled  up 
.with  red  dust  before  reaching  the  next  wayside  bar,  and 
opened  his  mouth. 

"  Somehow,  Billy,  I  never  can  think  of  a  quotation. 
They  come  in  pat  sometimes,  and  go  down  well  with  a 
crowd — a  kind  o'  cumulative  evidence,  you  know.  They 
strike  me  when  I  read  'em,  but  I  can't  remember  one 
five  minutes.  You're  up  to  that  kind  0'  thing.  Give  me 
a  few." 

"A  few  what— quotations?  Well,  of  course;  but  what 
about?    What's  your  subject?"  said  the  perplexed  Billy. 

"Oh,  never  mind  about  that;  you  give  me  some  good 
quotations.  I'll  make  'em  fit  in,  somehow.  Come,  drive 
ahead.    It'll  take  me  half  a  day  to  learn  one." 

Billy,  knowing  that  Ned  was  nothing  if  not  original,  fell 
in  with  his  humor,  and  began  a  string  of  the  fossilized 
excerpta  usually  brought  out  on  these  occasions.  At  last 
Ned's  ear  was  caught  by  the  familiar  lines  from  Mazeppa : 

"  For  if  we  do  but  wait  the  hour, 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
That  could  evade  " — etc. 

"  The  very  thing !  Just  what  I  want.  Say  it  over  again, 
Billy."  Not  once  but  many  a  time  did  the  patient  men- 
tor coach  his  forgetful  pupil.  At  last  Ned  felt  that  he 
had  it.    Several  times  during  the  dusty  drive  he  burst  in 

on  a  fragmentary  silence  with  

"  'For  if  we  do  but  wait  the  hour  '  " 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  I  only  don't  forget  it  before  night." 

But  he  didn't.  Just  before  going  upon  the  platform  he 
tried  it,  and  had  it  fast.  His  friend  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  with  the  friendly  design  of  catching  Ned's  eye  and 
making  him  laugh  just  at  the  critical  moment.  But  a 
better  thing  was  in  store  for  him.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  orator  was  leading  up  to  his  quotation;  and 
sure  enough,  he  soon  had  his  audience  spellbound  under 
the  glowing  prophecy  of  that  good  time  coming  when  the 
Democracy  should  have  no  further  fight  but  the  delight- 
ful one  among  themselves,  over  the  spoils  of  victory,  and 
then  it  came. 

"  For,  gentlemen,"  said  Ned,  fixing  with  kindling  eye 
and  impressive  forefinger  his  red-flannel  and  blue-jeans 

audience — 

"  '  For,  if  we  do  but  wait  the  hour, 
There  never  yet  was  human  power  '" 

Here  he  caught  Billy's  eye,  and  somehow  the  fun  in  it 
drove  everything  else  out  ot  his  head.  He  paused,  h'md, 
looked  wildly  around  for  help,  and  began  again.  It  was 
no  use.  Three  times  he  essayed  it,  and  three  times  broke 
down  at  the  fateful  word  "  power."  He  saw  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  or  the  laugh  would  be  on  him  for- 
ever. So  nerving  himself  to  the  supreme  effort  of  assur- 
ance, he  solemnly  repeated — 

"  1  There  never  yet  was  human  power  ' " 

Then,  bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  table  with  a  crash- 
ing emphasis  that  had  almost  sent  the  conventional  glass 
and  pitcher  spinning  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  he 
thundered : 

"  No,  gentlemen,  never,  never,  NEVER!" 

The  crowd  shouted  and  yelled  their  approval.  He  had 
made  a  point.  A  few,  perhaps,  thought  they  had  just 
missed  it,  but  were  sure  it  had  been  there,  and  Byron's 
well  worn  lines  have  never  before  nor  since  produced  so 
telling  an  effect.  Mr.  Byrne  felt  that  the  wind  was  taken 
completely  out  of  his  sails,  and  that  though  Ned  had 
missed  the  "  apt  quotation  "  which  is  said  to  be  "  next  to 
original  wit,"  he  had  made  amends  with  the  genuine 
article. 


Eugenie  of  France,  who  thirty  years  ago  had  the  cares 
of  empire  on  her  mind,  now  leaves  those  same  cares  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  them 
around  once  more.    The  Empress  will  now  be  nappy  if 
I  her  book,  which  is  to  issue  next  week,  shall  miss  no  folio 
or  printer's  mark,  and  be  corrected  as  she  has  marked  the 
proof-sheets.    Of  Isabella,  Eugenie,  and  Carlotta  the 
I  French  woman  seems  the  least  in  narmony  with  the  world. 
Few  human  beings  have  passed  through  changes  of  for- 
tunes so  stupendous  and  finally  so  disastrous.    For  Car- 
lotta there  is  care  and  sympathy;  for  Isabella  there  is  a 
remnant  of  influence ;  but  for  Eugenie  there  is  a  childless 
j  widowhood,  political  despair,  exile  from  France,  and 
!  estrangement  from  friends. — Current. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LITERATURE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 


BY  J.  D.  STEELL. 


There  appears  to  be  a  general  but  erroneous  fancy  that 
the  pursuit  of  literature  is  both  easy  and  profitable.  Young 
men  and  young  women  with  only  a  limited  education, 
and  a  lack  of  training  for  any  specific  business  or  profes- 
sion, are  apt  to  imagine  themselves  called  to  the  field  of 
authorship.  It  is  a  delusion  common  to  this  class  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  sit  down  and  scratch  off  a  poem  or  a 
story  and  forward  it  to  the  editor  of  some  prominent  jour- 
nal or  magazine,  to  enter  at  once  on  a  prosperous  literary 
career,  which  is  sure  to  yield  both  fame  and  profit.  The 
literary  fledgling  is  consequently  greatly  surprised  when 
his  manuscript  is  returned  to  him  "  respectfully  declined," 
and  attributes  his  failure  altogether  to  the  malevolence  of 
the  editor.  This  mysterious  being  is  usually  pictured  by 
his  fancy  as  a  sort  of  dragon  stationed  to  guard  the  portals 
of  the  delectable  paradise  of  fame,  or  a  species  of  ogre 
who  sits  crunching  the  bones  of  the  aspiring  geniuses  he 
has  destroyed.  With  a  view  of  softening  the  stony«heart 
of  this  monster,  it  is  usual  for  the  literary  tyro  to  accom- 
pany his  manuscript  with  the  most  pathetic  personal  ap- 
peals. As  the  aforesaid  editor  is  frequently  in  receipt  of 
hundreds  of  such  appeals  in  a  single  month,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  heed  them  ;  yet  to 
a  man  of  sensibility  they  are  often  excessively  painful. 

It  is  said  that  Thackeray,  when  conductor  of  a  promi- 
nent London  magazine,  would  often  accept  articles  of 
which  he  could  make  no  use,  and  pay  for  them  at  his 
own  expense,  out  of  sympathy  for  the  writers;  and  doubt- 
less many  other  editors  feel  prompted  to  do  this,  though 
they  may  not  yield  to  the  impulse.  However  much  a  kind- 
hearted  man  may  desire  to  aid  a  struggling  author  be- 
cause he  has  a  large  family  dependent  on  him,  or  because 
he  is  incapacitated  for  more  useful  work  and  so  feels 
himself  called  to  enlighten  the  world,  the  conductor  of  a 
popular  periodical  knows  well  that  the  cold-blooded  pub- 
lic will  not  read  a  weak  story  or  a  flimsy  poem  with  any 
greater  avidity  for  such  reasons,  and  he  is  therefore 
bound  by  the  conditions  of  success  to  run  his  journal 
or  magazine  on  the  purely  business  basis  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  truth  is  that  in  no  pursuit  is  success  so  slow  and  so 
difficult  as  in  that  of  literature.  The  few  first-class 
periodicals  which  are  accustomed  to  offer  a  liberal  com- 
pensation for  articles  of  a  purely  literary  character  are 
crowded  with  matter  by  writers  of  more  or  less  reputa- 
tion, and  the  work  of  a  tyro  must  indeed  be  brilliant  to 
secure  recognition.  The  editor  of  a  well-known  literary 
journal  of  Boston  once  wrote  to  a  young  contributor :  "It 
is  always  easier  to  say  yes  than  no,  but  please  do  not  try 
me  any  more  at  present."  And  the  same  gentleman, 
on  resigning  his  editorial  position,  remarked:  "My 
readers  will  never  know  what  a  service  I  have  done  them 
by  what  I  have  not  published."  In  book  publishing,  suc- 
cess is  even  more  difficult.  The  taste  of  the  age  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  exacting,  and  no  publisher 
wants  to  give  a  book  to  the  public  unless  he  has  a  reason- 
able assurance  of  its  popularity.  In  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  bad  books. 

Literature  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  other  artistic 
pursuits,  together  with  many  drawbacks  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  artist  who  paints  a  great  picture,  or  the  sculptor  who 
models  a  fine  statue,  at  least  receives  a  fair  compensation 
for  the  time  and  labor  expended,  and  besides  is  almost 
sure  of  adequate  returns  in  the  future.  The  writer  who 
produces  a  successful  novel  or  a  great  poem  will  find, 
however,  that  after  dividing  the  profits  with  his  publisher 
he  has  but  a  small  margin  left ;  nor  has  he  any  assurance 
that  the  fickle  taste  of  the  public  will  not  soon  desert  him 
and  leave  him  stranded  beyond  hope  of  rescue.  A  gen- 
tleman of  many  years  experience  in  the  field  of  literature 
once  remarked  that  the  author  of  one  successful  book 
was  to  be  envied  until  he  had  produced  a  second.  It  is 
seldom  indeed  that  writers  distinguished  in  the  higher 
walks  of  literature,  have  been  able  to  acquire  a  com- 
petency from  their  works  alone.  The  actor  who  inter- 
prets the  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  receive  a  much  more 
liberal  compensation  than  could,  under  the  most  fortu- 
nate circumstances,  the  world's  great  bard,  whose  crea- 
tions will  be  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  human  race 
to  the  most  remote  posterity.  Milton  is  said  to  have  sold 
the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost  for  twenty  pounds,  and 
many  other  works  which  the  world  would  not  willingly 
let  die  have  yielded  their  authors  little  profit. 

It  is  true  that  returns  for  literary  work  are  now  more 
certain,  and  the  recompense  more  liberal.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  even  the  poet  to  starve.  The  saying 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  literature  was  a  good  staff, 
but  a  poor  crutch,  is  almost  as  applicable  now  as  in  his 
time.  Some  of  oar  own  most  eminent  authors  have 
clung  to  some  other  sure  means  of  livelihood,  at  least 
until  the  profit  of  their  work  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Longfellow  and  Lowell  both  served  for  years  as  college 
professors,  Bryant  was  a  journalist,  and  many  other  men 
scarcely  less  distinguished  have  taken  refuge  in  different 
intellectual  vocations,  and  have  left  their  achievements 
on  the  field  of  authorship  for  their  leisure  hours.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  a  popular  novelist  receiving  a  small  for- 


tune for  the  right  of  a  single  book,  or  of  a  creat  poet  be- 
ing paid  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  few  verses;  but  such 
cases  are  few,  and  represent  years  of  patient  struggle. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  fields  beside  those  tenanted 
by  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  world,  to  whose  heights 
only  the  most  gifted  may  hope  to  attain.  In  these  it  is 
often  possible  to  attain  to  a  degree  of  both  honor  and 
profit;  but  the  life  of  a  hack-writer,  if  successful  in  a 
monetary  sense,  is  full  of  unremitting  toil,  leaving  him  in 
the  prime  of  life  with  an  impaired  vitality,  which  is  often 
the  precursor  of  untimely  death.  Even  the  reporter  can 
retain  his  position  on  a  first-class  journal  only  through 
indefatigable  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  news  gatherer; 
and  his  salary,  even  including  perquisites,  is  far  from 
princely.  Nor  is  promotion  easy.  Editors,  like  poli- 
ticians, "  seldom  die,  and  never  resign  ";  and  a  reporter 
on  a  great  city  daily  has  about  the  same  chance  of  be- 
coming an  editor  that  the  dry-goods  clerk,  without 
money  or  influence,  has  of  becoming  proprietor  of  a 
store. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact.  too.  that  the  difficulties  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  way  of  a  literary  career  are  far  more 
serious  on  this  coast  than  in  the  East,  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  hack-work  of  a  creditable  character  are  much 
more  extensive  and  far  more  profitable.  This  is  why 
many  of  our  writers  who  gave  promise  of  really  good  work 
in  the  line  of  general  literature  have  either  abandoned  the 
field  altogether  or  sought  refuge  in  the  regular  routine  of 
journalism,  while  others  have  betaken  themselves  to  the 
more  cultured  communities  of  the  East,  where  they  find 
an  appreciation  for  which  they  looked  in  vain  here.  It 
is,  however,  to  the  credit  of  California  to  say  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  writers  of  the  new 
generation  may  at  least  be  claimed  as  her  foster  children. 

Your  genius  cannot  be  silenced.  The  man  or  the 
woman  who  has  something  to  say  to  the  world  that  is 
worth  the  saying  will  speak,  and  sooner  or  later  the  care- 
less crowd  will  pause  to  listen;  but  no  youth  should  start 
out  on  a  career  which  presents  so  many  difficulties  as  that 
of  literature  until  he  has  assured  himself  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  chosen  priest  of  the 
oracle. 

Perhaps  the  best  test  is  to  compare  his  work  with  the 
acknowledged  classics.  Let  him  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion :  "Could  I  write  a  poem  like  this,  or  a  novel  like 
that? — not  an  imitation,  but  an  original;  a  work  full  of 
brilliant  imagination,  sparkling  wit  or  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature."  Only  when  such  a  question  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  without  a  misgiving,  should 
he  feel  called  upon  to  enter  the  lists  where  so  many 
trained  minds  strive  together  for  mastery.  Let  him  not 
be  misled  by  the  sophism  that  he  is  young,  and  the 
qualities  lacking  in  his  work  will  come  with  experience 
and  maturity.  No  great  writer  has  ever  lived  whose 
earliest  work  did  not  show  the  germ  of  the  power  which 
time  has  deepened  and  developed.  The  graceful  fancy 
and  brilliant  imagination  of  Tennyson  was  apparent  in 
the  weakest  and  the  most  peurile  of  his  youthful  efforts. 
The  analytic  power  of  George  Eliot,  the  pathos  and 
humor  of  Dickens,  and  the  biting  satire  of  Thackeray, 
were  all  manifest  in  the  first  brief  sketches  they  gave  to 
the  world.  "Is  it  not  difficult  to  write  poetry?"  some 
one  once  asked  Victor  Hugo.  "No,"  replied  the  great 
Erenchman;  "it  is  either  very  easy  or  it  is  impossible." 
But  though  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  a  true 
natural  gift  should  alone  determjne  one  to  take  up  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  it  will  be  found  that  only  lone,  perse- 
vering, painstaking  labor  will  give  the  finish  which  is  as 
necessary  in  this  as  in  any  other  art.  No  one  who  has  a 
taste  in  that  direction  should  he  denied  the  privilege  of 
indulging  in  the  practice  of  writing  as  a  pleasure  or  rclaxa- 
ation ;  but  apart  from  journalism,  where  occasionally  a 
prize  may  be  won  through  hard  work  alone,  the'  writer 
who  would  be  truly  successful  must  not  only  possess  ex- 
ceptionally fine  abilities,  but  must  be  prepared  to  labor 
faithfully  and  conscientiously,  and  to  await  in  patience 
the  appreciation  which  is  almost  certain  to  be  slow  in 
coming. 


THE  ARTISTS. 


The  assurance  that  they  were  to  witness  in  the  spring 
exhibition  of  the  Art  Association  a  very  creditable  dis- 
play of  pictures  had  nothing  to  do  toward  attracting  an 
unusually  large  number  of  art  lovers  to  the  rooms  of  the 
association  on  the  opening  night.  They  have  often  re- 
ceived such  assurances  in  the  past,  when  the  exhibitions 
have  been  tame  and  spiritless  enough,  and  were  conse- 
quently taken  somewhat  by  surprise  to  find  such  an  excel- 
lent display  as  that  now  made  by  the  members.  From 
the  lay  member's  point  of  view,  it  is  an  exhibition  to  be 
proud  of,  although  a  number  of  the  best  local  artists  are 
not  represented.  But  the  public,  is  more  likely  to  be  at- 
tracted by  good  pictures  than  it  is  by  promises,  and  prom- 
ises arc  what  too  many  of  our  artists  arc  feeding  the  pub- 
lic on  at  present,  in  the  absence  of  any  inclination  toward 
sustained  exertion  and  meritorious  productions.  The 
loaned  exhibits — nearly  all  of  which  arc  the  works  of 
foreign  artists — draw  one's  attention  from  the  crude  and 
unpretentious  pictures  exhibited  by  many  of  our  home 
brush-wielders,  but  it  would  be  unkind  to  say  that  the 
latter  are  wholly  overshadowed-   To  the  credit  of  the 


few,  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
exhibition  local  canvases  that  are  worthy  of  praise. 

Moreau's  "  Market  Day  in  Madrid  "  must  strike  all  vis- 
itors as  being,  so  to  speak,  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
other  works,  and  the  famous  Erenchman  is  receiving  due 
honor  from  the  local  critics.  The  picture  breathes  the 
spirit  of  a  Spanish  market-place,  with  its  accompanying 
scenes  of  bartering  |>casantry,  fish-sellers  and  queer  ero- 
cers.  The  work  shows  a  mastery  of  the  school  in  which 
it  is  painted,  a  freedom  and  boldness  in  the  selection  of 
color  to  produce  results  that  are  as  near  to  nature  as  she 
is  generally  approached  bv  the  Gallic  hand  and  eye.  It 
is  a  great  work,  and  one  that  leaves  its  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  beholder. 

"  The  First  Ice,"  bv  Carl  Ooms,  is  one  of  those  delinea- 
tions of  character  and  incident  in  child-life  that  maybe 
considered  remarkably  truthful,  while  the  temptation  to 
overdraw  has  not  been  yielded  to  in  the  slightest  decree. 
The  sight  of  the  dripping,  shivering  youngster  whose  tears 
and  terror  are  being  assuaeed  by  the  kindness  of  his 
playmate — a  little  heroine  who  is  unmindful  of  the  jeers 
and  gibes  of  the  youthful  tormentors  of  the  luckless  one — 
will  recall  long-forgotten  davs  of  childhood's  joys  and 
sorrows.  Both  fwures  and  landscape  have  received  the 
most  careful  handling,  and  arc  evidences  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  limner's  art. 

Mrs.  Richardson's  "  Study  of  a  Head  "is  one  of  a 
number  of  characteristic  studies  by  this  talented  lady,  for 
which  great  praise  should  be  given.  There  is  an  un- 
necessary heightening  of  color  in  the  hair  for  a  fancv 
head ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  artist  has  become  still 
more  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  vigor  and  breadth  of 
treatment  are  prime  requisites  in  a  study  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

Mmc.  de  L'Aubiniere's  water-colors,  those  wonderful 
works  over  which  our  art  lovers  have  raved  so  much  of 
late,  stand  prominently  forth  from  a  background  of  medi- 
ocre work  of  the  same  class,  but  the  lady  has'  made  a 
mistake  in  exhibiting  four  or  five  pictures  on  similar  sub- 
jects, introducing  the  same  colors,  lights  and  tone  in  each. 
"  In  the  Gloaming"  is  a  work  on  which  any  artist  might 
take  rank,  but  it  loses  its  identity  when  hung  in  close 
proximity  to  the  works  by  the  same  artist,  entitled  "  By 
the  Brook,"  "  Field  Flowers,"  and  "  Golden  Days." 

Didioni's  "Duelists"  is  a  scene  of  much  force  and 
spirit .  and  must  be  mentioned  among  the  best  of  the 
water-color  exhibits,  while  "A  Fracas,"  by  Fereeetti,  is  full 
or  ';r°,  and  is  also  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  works  of 
merit. 

"The  Pali,"  by  Joseph  D.  Strong,  is  hardly  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  landscape  which  has  received  a  vigorous  and 
painstaking  treatment,  and  its  faulty  coloring  and  opaque 
sky  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  work  of  art. 

Alexander  is  represented  bv  "  The  First  Lesson,"  which 
exhibits  a  technique  possessed  bv  few  artists  of  his  years 
and  experience,  and  also  by  "  Woev  Sam  Low,"  a  Chi- 
nese restaurant  interior,  somewhat  defective  as  to  perspec- 
tive and  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  the  faces  of  the  Mon- 
golians introduced,  but  in  which  the  lacquer-work, 
ornaments  and  other  details  arc  surprisingly  good. 

"The  New  Vintage,"  the  largest  grain?  piece  ever  at- 
tempted by  a  local  artist,  is  an  exhibit  of  which  Dcakin 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  His  landscapes  may  not 
be  Turneresque,  and  there  arc  those  who  say  his  architec- 
tural minting  is  done  with  a  rule  and  line;  but  there  is 
one  thing  his  critics  must  grant — he  can  paint  graties. 
There  is  not  a  picture  in  the  whole  display  that  receives 
more  attention  and  excites  more  wondering  comment 
than  "The  New  Vintage."  There  is  a  wonderful  prom- 
ise for  the  clever  and  hard-working  Dcakin  in  this  truly 
remarkable  painting. 

Norton  Bush,  being  pressed  for  time,  was  unable  to  fur- 
nish one  of  his  representative  works,  but  "  Bav  of  Pan- 
ama "  and  "  Early  Summer"  are  quite  acceptable. 

"  Suisun  Marshes"  has  established  Rodriguez  in  public 
favor,  and  Charley  Peters  finds  himself  the  center  of  a 
crowd  of  admirers  of  his  "  Italian  Fishing  Boats." 

"  Roses,"  by  Alice  B.  Chittenden,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
celled as  a  flower  piece  in  oil. 

Other  works  that  call  for  favorable  notice  arc  Roschen's 
"  Indian  Family,"  Straus's  "  Sierra  Domes,"  Von  Per- 
bandt's  "Redwoods,"  Naiot's  "Innocence."  C.  A.  de 
L'Aubiniere's  "  Le  Soir,  Etang  de  Cernay."  Hamilton's 
"Golden  Gate,"  Brookes 's  "  Reluctance  "  and  Fabbi's 
"  Bashful  Model." 

I  have  recently  seen  some  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  a 
promising  young  Colorado  painter  named  A.  P.  Proctor, 
whose  work  is  exciting  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Den- 
ver people,  and  others  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  view- 
ing it.  Mr.  Proctor  is  known  to  a  number  of  our  local 
brush -wieldcrs,  among  whom  he  has  already  established 
a  reputation.  He  is  at  present  studying  in  the  Colorado 
wilds.  Midas. 


A  Chicago  writer  says  if  any  man  is  in  earnest  in  con- 
tending against  hard  times,  "  he  will  cut  off  every  un- 
necessary personal  extravagance,  whisky,  beer  and  to- 
bacco, and  will  remember  the  words  of  Socrates:  '  He 
who  would  move  the  world  must  first  move  himself.'" 
The  Communists  would  do  well  to  buy  the  little  book  of 
advice  called  Hard  Titties.  But  since  it  advocates 
work,  it  may  not  be  needed  by  those  persons,  for  they 
have  more  confidence  in  feneial  philosophy  than  in  day's 
work, — Current. 
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RAMBLES  AMONG  BOOKS. 


Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  in  an  article  on  "  Free  Thought 
in  America,"  which  appears  in  the  April  North  American 
Review,  makes  a  rather  lively  attack  upon  Colonel  Inger- 
soll  and  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  and  incidentally 
"smashes"  this  country  by  rebuking  it  as  a  nation  in 
which  the  artistic  sense  is  almost  dead;  which  is  practi- 
cally without  a  literature  ;  which  is  corrupt  from  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  its  public  life  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
its  primalism  ;  which,  too  hasty  to  think  for  itself,  takes 
recklessly  at  second  hand  any  old  or  new  clothes  philoso- 
phy that  may  be  imported  from  Furope,  yet  while  wear- 
ing the  raiment  openly  mocks  and  ridicules  the  civiliza- 
tion that  wove  the  fabric.  This  is  all  very  pretty,  very 
rhetorical,  and  very  much  in  the  shrieking  vein  that 
marks  the  other  writings  of  this  poet  and  novelist  of  the 
fleshy  school.  The  moral  would  seem  to  be  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  not  succeeded  in  gathering  as  many  dollars 
from  the  stupid,  wicked,  and  inartistic  people  of  this 
benighted  country  as  he  expected  when  he  set  foot  upon 
our  corrupt  shore.  Even  in  the  land  from  which  he  came 
he  is  not  honored  as  among  its  great  lights,  and  fails  to 
pass  current  at  the  valuation  he  places  upon  himself.  If 
this  irate  and  hysterical  person  pronounces  our  nation 
one  in  which  the  artistic  sense  is  almost  dead  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  it  refuses  to  look  upon  him  as  the  in- 
tellectual equal  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  as  a  poet,  of 
Black,  Blackmore  and  Hardy  as  a  novelist,  and  of  Wills 
and  Boucicault  as  a  dramatists— he  is  both  unreasonable 
and  egotistic.  However,  we  are  seasoned  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  must  put  it  down  among  the  other  ill-natured 
flings  which  artistic  Englishmen  feel  called  upon  to  hurl 
at  American  barbarism. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons  are  out  in  a  card  an- 
nouncing that  they  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  graphic 
historical  studies,  intended  to  present  to  the  young  the 
stories  of  the  different  nations  that  have  attained  promi- 
nence in  history.  In  the  story  the  current  of  each  na- 
tional life  will  be  distinctly  indicated,  and  its  picturesque 
and  noteworthy  periods  and  episodes  will  be  presented 
for  the  young  reader,  in  their  philosophical  relations  to 
each  other  as  well  as  to  universal  history.  It  will  be  the 
plan  of  the  writers  of  the  different  volumes  to  enter  into 
the  real  life  of  the  peoples,  and  bring  them  before  the 
reader  as  they  actually  lived,  labored  and  strugcled,  as 
they  studied  and  wrote,  and  as  they  amused  themselves. 
In  carrying  out  the  plan,  the  myths  with  which  the  history  of 
all  lands  begins  will  not  be  overlooked,  though  these  will 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  actual  historv,  so  far 
as  the  labors  of  the  accepted  historical  authorities  have 
resulted  in  definite  conclusions. 

The  May  Century  will  contain  a  number  of  war  fea- 
tures. The  articles  by  General  McClellan  and  General 
Jos.  E.  Johnston  on  the  Peninsula  campaign  have  already 
been  announced,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  contribu- 
tions from  two  other  ex-Confederate  officers,  supplement- 
ing General  Johnston's  papers.  General  Gustavus  W. 
Smith,  who  took  the  temporary  command  of  the  forces 
opposed  to  McClellan,  after  General  Johnston  was 
wounded  at  Seven  Pines,  writes  a  description  of  the  sec- 
ond day's  fight  at  Seven  Pines.  General  John  D.  Im- 
boden  contributes  a  paper  of  "  Incidents  of  the  Battle  of 
Manassas,"  in  which  it  will  be  remembered  his  battery 
took  a  prominent  part  about  the  Henry  house.  He  adds 
a  number  of  anecdotes  of  General  Bee  (who  was  killed 
in  this  engagement),  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
General  Beauregard. 

Mgr.  Capel  is  in  New  Orleans. 

The  posthumous  novel  of  Colonel  Burnaby  will  soon 
be  published. 

Niels  Olsen's  edition  of  the  American  Yacht  List  for 
1885  will  be  published  in  a  few  days.  Its  author's  ability 
and  experience  has  made  it  the  most  thorough  publica- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Ferguson,  the  editor  of  Town  Topics 
(formerly  the  American  Queen),  of  New  York,  is  one  of 
the  youngest  occupants  of  an  editorial  chair  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  known  as  an  easy  and  graceful  writer. 

Sala  denies  that  General  Grant  is  taciturn.  At  least, 
he  knows  that  the  General  talked  with  him  in  the  live- 
liest fashion  during  the  war,  when  Sala  was  American 
correspondent  for  a  London  daily,  and  afterwards  when 
they  met  at  a  London  club. 

Another  royal  author's  name  may  be  added  to  the  list 
which  recently  appeared.  The  Princess  Therese  of  Ba- 
varia, a  daughter  of  Prince  Leopold,  and  consequently  a 
cousin  of  the  King,  has  just  published  her  Sketches  and 
Impressions  of  a  Tour  in  Russia. 

Among  the  many  interesting  Revolutionary  souvenirs 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Earnest  Merrill,  of  Melrose,  is 
an  autograph  letter  written  by  Paul  Revere,  dated  June 
19,  1792.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  penmanship,  and 
is  as  legible  now  as  on  the  day  it  was  written. 

Mr.  Ernest  Longfellow  said  to  an  interviewer  in  New- 
York  the  other  day :  "  My  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  Long- 
fellow, is  now  engaged  in  compiling  extracts  from  my 
father's  diary  and  papers,  and  the  book  will  be  published 
next  year.  It  will  be  the  only  authorized  biography  of  my 
father." 


Mrs.  Livermore  says  that  "  Of  all  his  once  large  for- 
tune, Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  left  but  $25,000.  The  day 
before  he  died  he  burned  all  the  notes  he  held  against 
others— a  small  fortune  in  itself— remarking :  '  My  execu- 
tors might  make  trouble  for  these  people.  I  will  make  it 
sure  that  they  shall  not.'" 

Richard  Storrs  Willis,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Detroit,  intends  preparing,  at  an  early  day, 
says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  series  of  articles  giving  rem- 
iniscences of  the  literary  circle  in  which  he  moved,  in- 
cluding Longfellow,  Bayard  Taylor,  his  brother  N.  P. 
Willis,  Hawthorne,  and  others. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  the  novelist,  who  recently  got  into 
monetary  difficulties  by  indorsing  notes  for  his  brother, 
expresses  a  resolution  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  any  bankrupt  act,  but  to  set  to  work  to  earn  the  money 
in  question,  until  the  last  dollar  for  which  his  signature 
made  him  responsible  has  been  paid. 

Mind  Reading  and  Beyond,  Mr.  William  A.  Hovey's  re- 
eent  book,  see^is  to  have  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest.  The 
latest  attack,  which  appears  in  the  Traveler,  calls  it  a 
"  bad  book,"  and  says  that  it  lays  "  impious  hands  upon 
the  Creator,"  and  "  seeks  to  undermine  revealed  religion, 
and  to  belittle  the  miracles  of  the  Savior." 

George  Eliot  detested  Disraelli  as  a  writer,  though  she 
"felt  him  to  be  unquestionably  an  able  man."  All  her 
life  long  she  held  Emerson  in  the  highest  reverence,  and 
she  tells  an  amusing  story  of  Miss  Bremers;  how  Carl  vie 
was  very  angry  with  the  sage  of  Concord  for  not  believing 
in  the  devil,  and  to  convert  him  took  him  amongst  all 
the  horrors  of  London — the  gin-shops,  etc. — and  finally 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  plying  him  at  every  turn  with 
the  question  :  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  devil,  noo?" 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Artemus  Ward,  when  traveling 
on  a  slow-going  Southern  road  soon  after  the  war.  When 
the  conductor  was  punching  his  ticket,  Artemus  remarked  : 
"  Does  this  company  allow  passengers  to  give  it  advice, 
if  they  do  so  in  a  respectfully  manner?"  The  conductor 
replied  in  gruff  tones  that  he  guessed  so.  "  Well,"  Arte- 
mus went  on,  "  it  occurred  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  de- 
tach the  cow  catcher  from  in  front  of  the  engine,  and 
hitch  it  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  For,  you  see,  we  are  not 
liable  to  overtake  a  cow;  but  what's  to  prevent  a  cow 
strolling  into  this  car  and  biting  a  passenger?  " 

Ferret. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES. 


The  triumphal  passage  of  Mr.  Pixley  along  Market 
street  on  a  dummy,  the  other  day,  was  impeded  by  the 
march  of  a  fraternal  organization  which  he  disdainfully 
designated  as  a  body  of  respectable-appearing  persons, 
"mostly  foreigners,"  and  lashed  unmercifully  for  its  in- 
terference with  his  progress.  It  happens,  by  the  way, 
that  the  very  organization  which  he  thus  characterized 
(the  Knights  of  Pythias)  is  distinctively  American  in  its 
conception  and  jurisdiction.  At  all  events,  though  the 
writer  of  this  knows  nothing  of  it  except  from  hearsay,  it 
is  one  of  the  many  societies  which  in  this  last  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  marching  along  the  highway  of 
social  life  with  "Mutual  Helpfulness"  inscribed  upon 
their  banners;  and  this  provides  us  with  a  text  for  a  brief 
discourse  upon  what  these  fraternities  are  accomplishing. 
It  appears  impossible  that  either  Mr.  Pixley  or  the  com- 
munity in  general  appreciates  the  work  which  they  per- 
form in  our  midst. 

It  may  be  asked  by  us,  as  it  was  in  effect  by  the  editor 
already  named,  "  Why  can't  men  be  charitable  and  mu- 
tually helpful  without  banding  together  in  societies,  under 
odd-sounding  names? "  The  answer  is  that  that  is  not 
the  way  in  which  men  operate  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  purposes.  Concentration  and  combination  mean 
the  employment  of  force  and  energy;  the  lack  of  them 
involves  a  dissipation  of  force — a  failure  to  accomplish. 
There  is  truth  in  the  old  saying,  Ubi  homines,  ibi  modi— 
"  Wherever  men  are,  there  are  methods  " — ;'.  e.,  man- 
ners, customs,  forms :  the  state,  the  county,  the  munici- 
pality, the  ward,  the  family — all  forms  for  the  concentra- 
tion and  convenient  handling  of  the  social  forces.  Acting 
upon  a  knowledge  of  this  law,  men  have  united  in  soci- 
eties and  fraternities  for  the  mutual  well-being — not  with 
an  aim  of  exclusion,  but  with  an  attempt  to  save  from 
dissipation  as  much  useful  force  as  possible. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  the  student  of  history, 
that  as  society  at  large  settles  down  into  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  the  tendency  becomes  manifest  for  it  to  divide 
itself  into  two  great  classes,  the  very  poor  and  the  enor- 
mously rich.  When  that  condition  of  affairs  is  finally  and 
fully  reached,  then  chaos  supervenes.  Most  nations  con- 
sist of  the  poor,  the  middle  class  and  the  wealthy.  It  is 
almost  invariably  so  when  civilization  exists  in  a  com- 
paratively healthy  form.  It  becomes,  then,  the  solicitous 
care  of  the  political  philosopher  to  point  out  the  way,  and 
of  the  helmsman  at  the  tiller  of  state  so  to  steer  the  craft 
that  it  may  not  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  so  sure  to  en- 
gulf society  when  composed  exclusively  of  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor. 

In  the  United  States  society  has  fortunately  consisted 
of  a  gigantic  middle  class— that  is,  the  whole  corpus  of 
the  community;  and  in  this  fact  lies  our  present  pros- 
I>erity,  and  upon  its  continuance  depends  our  future  well- 


being.  We  have  no  peasantry,  nor  are  we  blessed  with 
hereditary  lords.  It  is  a  condition  of  affairs  which  does 
not  elicit  the  approbation  of  the  insular  tourist,  nor  of  the 
British  philosopher,  whose  serene  soul,  made  comfortable 
by  the  enjoyment  of  personal  prosperity,  delights  in  great 
inequalities  in  social  condition — in  a  Sierra  on  the  one 
side  and  a  Death  Yalley  on  the  other ;  but  it  sujts  us,  be- 
cause we  are  blessed  with  the  greatest  prosperity  ever 
enjoyed  by  man  in  the  civilized  state,  little  recking  of  the 
great  monotony  of  the  perspective  to  the  aforesaid  philos- 
opher, who  so  intensely  hates  the  Yankee  Philistines,  and 
is  enamored  of  the  "  sweetness  and  light "  proceeding 
from  an  immaculate  aristocracy.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
tendency  toward  the  division  of  the  people  into  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor  has  begun  slightly  to  be  felt  in  our 
land;  and  like  practical  men,  our  people  have  addressed 
themselves,  in  a  characteristic  fashion,  to  the  task  of 
avoiding  the  danger,  and  of  equalizing  the  burdens  of  the 
community. 

In  England  government  has  had  to  undertake  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  and  constantly  growing  proletariat,  ren- 
dered such  by  the  usual  influences  which  cooperate  to 
produce  this  result  in  all  civilizations.  With  the  greatest 
good-will  the  effort  has  been  made,  and  to  the  humanity 
of  England  be  it  said  that  she  conscientiously  tries  to  see 
to  it  that  no  one. shall  perish  because  of  want  within  her 
borders;  but  the  means  adopted  have  had  a  deplorable 
effect.  Wherever  self-respect  is  lost,  the  man  is  gone. 
The  enormous  system  of  organized  charity  which  En- 
gland has  had  to  institute  and  maintain  has  necessarily  de- 
stroyed the  self-respect  of  the  beneficiaries,  and  it  is  an 
evil  thing  for  the  community.  But  in  the  United  States 
the  people  themselves  have,  without  governmental  assist- 
ance, undertaken  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  aiding  the 
weak  and  helpless  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  not  abate 
their  self-respect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  accepted  as  a 
right  and  as  a  due. 

The  expedient  has  been  to  form  these  societies  or  fra- 
ternities, secret  only  in  name,  the  secrecy  consisting  of 
virtually  nothing  but  passwords  of  entry.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  idea  of  fraternal  organizations  is  a  new  one; 
the  Masonic  Order  is  ancient,  as  all  are  aware.  But  in 
this  country  the  merit  lies  in  the  application  of  it,  especi- 
ally in  the  matter  of  life  insurance.  There  is  no  greater 
need,  for  all  who  are  not  rich,  than  cheap  life  insurance — 
insurance  at  cost  price.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the 
family  of  the  worker  as  cheap  butter,  sugar,  or  flour. 

In  days  gone  by  a  life  insurance  policy  was  looked  on 
too  much  as  a  mere  basis  for  litigation ;  the  profits  of  the 
business  were  enormous,  testifying  to  the  fact  that,  no 
matter  how  expensive  it  might  be,  this  kind  of  provision 
was  regarded  as  a  great  necessity.  But  now,  for  a  trifling 
sum  one  can  be  safely  insured  in  these  societies.  Their 
competition  has  naturally  depressed  the  rates  of  the  in- 
surance corporations,  and  insurance  in  them  can  also  be 
had  now  at  reasonable  rates,  and  litigated  claims  become 
rarer  as  the  years  go  on. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  are  organizations  which  guarantee 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  in  case  of  sickness,  so  that 
the  wage-earner  may  not  be  left  destitute  when  in  ill- 
health.  Other  societies  watch  over  and  care  for  the 
widows  and  orphans,  the  helpless  and  the  destitute.  They 
make  it  their  duty  and  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  care  for 
those  who  sup  with  grief.  By  the  payment  of  small 
stated  sums  the  members,  and  families  of  members  be- 
come entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  which  they  afford. 
They  cannot  take  in  the  whole  world,  because  their  means 
will  not  suffice,  but  so  far  as  they  will  go  they  are  cheer- 
fully used. 

Upon  the  fact  that  they  are  "  entitled  "  to  benefits  is 
based  the  important  consideration  that  the  self-respect  of 
the  beneficiaries  is  preserved,  and  thus  these  organizations 
go  on  destributing  vast  sums  of  money,  unobtrusively  and 
unostentatiously,  throughout  the  land ;  and  whatever  so- 
ciety or  societies  can  accomplish  these  results,  with  their 
honorable  concomitants,  deserve  well  of  the  republic. 

Among  the  minor  advantages  are  the  forming  of  busi- 
ness acquaintances,  the  extension  of  circles  of  friends, 
instruction  in  parliamentary  forms,  which  renders  the 
American  citizen  competent  to  preside  over  deliberative 
bodies,  and  many  other  particulars  too  tedious  to  mention ; 
but  the  great  merit  of  such  fraternities  is  that  they  act  as 
the  trustees  of  a  vast  fund,  which  is  conscientiously  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  become  destitute  and  friendless,  and  a  charge 
upon  the  community  at  large,  thus  equalizing  the  burdens 
of  society,  and  performing  in  an  unostentatious  and  satis- 
factory manner  a  function  to  which  governments  abroad 
are  compelled  to  give  their  most  painful  attention — solv- 
ing a  problem  which  the  wisdom  of  times  past  and  of  the 
present  has  grappled  with  in  vain,  and  all  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  to  the  individual  and  the  nation  that  feeling 
of  independence  and  personal  dignity  which  is  worth 
more  to  a  republic  than  hills  of  silver  or  rich  veins  o 
gold.   ■  A.  H.  C. 


An  old  clergyman  once  said,  at  his  own  tea-table,  that 
the  greatest  poet  that  had  lived  in  modern  times  was  Isaac 
Watts.  After  supper  his  guest  examined  the  good  old 
man's  library,  ana  found  no  poems  in  the  small  collection 
except  Watts's  Hymns.  Was  this  absence  of  poetry  a 
result  or  a  cause  of  the  opinion?  Probably  the  latter. — 
Current. 
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Some  years  ago  I  was  making  a  sketching  tour  in  the 
West  country,  and  found  myself  one  September  after- 
noon on  Dartmoor,  a  few  miles  from  Princes  Town.  I 
had  been  strolling  lazily  about  for  some  time,  when  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a  bit  of  moorland,  which  I  decided 
it  was  imperatively  my  duty  to  transfer  to  canvas,  so  I  sat 
down  on  a  mossy  bowlder,  and  was  soon  diligently  at 
work,  and  absorbed  in  the  task  of  trying  to  represent  the 
lovely  autumnal  tints  on  stream,  rock,  and  heather.  In- 
tent on  my  picture,  I  took  no  note  of  time,  till  suddenly 
I  perceived  the  shadow  getting  ominously  long ;  and  con- 
sulting my  watch,  I  found  it  was  past  five  o'clock,  and 
that,  unless- 1  made  a  speedy  start,  I  should  hardly  reach 
Princes  Town  before  nightfall ;  so  I  hastily  packed  up 
my  traps,  deciding  that  I  would  come  and  finish  the 
sketch  on  the  following  day.  I  was  just  lighting  my  pipe, 
preparatory  to  starting,  when  I  fancied  that  I  saw  some- 
thing move  behind  a  large  rock  a  few  yards  away,  and  I 
heard  what  sounded  very  like  a  smothered  cough.  I  was 
a  bit  startled,  as,  save  the  birds,  no  living  thing  had  been 
near  me  for  hours ;  but  1  thought  I  would  see  what  it 
was,  so  I  walked  up  to  the  spot,  and,  pushing  aside  the 
high  bracken,  was  going  to  examine  the  place,  when 
suddenly  a  figure  rose  up  and  confronted  me.  I  am  not 
a  nervous  man,  but  I  must  confess  I  got  a  start  as  I  saw 
before  me  a  man  clothed  in  convict  garb,  bare-headed, 
wild,  and  dishevelled.  Even  in  my  first  alarm,  I  remem- 
ber I  noticed  the  number  492  on  his  clothes,  and  I  don't 
fancy  I  shall  ever  forget  that  number.  I  grasped  my 
stick  firmly,  and  thought  to  myself  that  I  was,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  very  nice  little  fix.  Convicts  are  not  pleasant 
neighbors  at  any  time;  but  a  tete-a-tete  with  an  escaped 
convict  on  a  lonely  moor,  miles  from  any  house,  is  de- 
cidedly an  interview  not  to  be  desired.  However,  my 
fears  speedily  subsided,  for  my  convict  did  not  seem  at 
all  disposed  to  make  himself  disagreeable,  but  merely 
stood  looking  at  me,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  from 
time  to  time  coughing  in  a  way  that  shook  his  wasted 
frame  all  over.  Poor  chap !  he  was  a  piteous  spectacle — 
his  cheeks  all  sunk  and  hollow,  and  with  his  prison  dress 
just  hanging  about  him,  he  looked  like  a  living  skeleton. 

The  situation  was  awkward  for  me.  As  a  law-abiding 
citizen,  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  take  some  means  of 
restoring  him  to  the  establishment  at  Princes  Town, 
which  he  had  evidently  quitted  without  leave;  while,  as 
an  ordinary  human  being,  I  felt  the  sincerest  pity  for  the 
haggard  fellow-creature  who  stood  there,  gazing  at  me 
with  hollow,  feverish  eyes.  However,  the  contest  be- 
tween duty  and  compassion  was  speedily  put  an  end  to 
by  No.  492  himself,  for,  after  a  more  than  usually  racking 
cough,  his  legs  gave  way  under  him  and  he  rolled  down 
among  the  bracken.  Duty  fled;  compassion  won  the 
day.  I  went  and  picked  him  up,  and  propped  him  with 
his  back  against  a  rock,  where  he  gasped  and  choked  till 
I  really  thought  he  would  die  then  and  there.  In  a  min- 
ute or  two,  however,  he  revived,  and  in  a  very  faint  and 
feeble  voice  said:  "I'm  nigh  starved,  guv 'nor;  I  guess 
it's  about  up  with  me." 

I  went  back  to  get  some  sandwiches  out  of  my  case, 
and  offered  them  to  him ;  he  seized  them  eagerly,  and 
began  to  eat  them  ravenously ;  but  again  a  terrible  fit  of 
coughing  came  on,  and  he  sank  back,  saying:  "  It  ain't 
no  use;  I  can't  eat  now;  s'pose  I'm  gone  too  far." 

Here  was  a  pleasant  position.  The  man  was  evidently 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion;  and  even  my  unpracticed 
eye  could  see  that  No.  492  had  his  days,  or  even  hours, 
numbered.  I  moistened  his  lips  with  some  brandy  out  of 
my  flask,  and  saw,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  this  produced 
a  decided  improvement.  But  what  in  the  world  I  should 
do  next  perplexed  me  sorely,  so  I  repeated  the  dose  of 
brandy,  and  took  counsel  with  myself  as  to  the  next 
move. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  brandy,  my  patient  propped 
himself  up  again,  and  with  great  difficulty  told  me  how 
he  had  escaped  from  the  convict  prison  three  days  before, 
and  had  wandered  over  the  moor,  till  want  of  food  and 
exposure  had— to  use  his  own  words—"  spoilt  his  game," 
and  he  was  going  back  to  prison  to  give  himself  up.  See- 
ing me  sketching,  and  feeling  his  strength  almost  gone, 
he  had  decided  to  come  and  surrender  himself  to  me ; 
but  when  he  got  near,  the  poor  fellov.  's  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  had  crawled  away  behind  the  rock  where  I 
had  discovered  him.  )( 

"  It  ain't  no  use  my  trying  to  get  away,  guv  nor,  said 
he,  sadly;  "I'm  that  weak  I  can't  walk  a  step.  I 
couldn't  escape  now,  not  if  a  carriage-and-four  was  wait- 
ing for  me.  I'd  want  a  nuss  to  lift  me  up  into  it.  Guess 
I'll  die  in  quod  after  all." 

I  did  not  think  he  would  die  in  quod;  but  I  kept  my 
thoughts  to  myself,  for  I  felt  sure  that  before  the  prison 
could  be  reached,  No.  492  would  be  far  enough  away, 
and  it  would  only  be  a  suit  of  convict  clothes  or  a  wasted 
skeleton  that  would  enter  the  gloomy  gate. 

"  Look  here,  my  poor  chap,"  said  I.  "  You  can't  stop 
here;  you  must  just  let  me  carry  you  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  I  must  try  and  get  you  back  to  the  prison."  I  felt 
rather  mean  as  I  said  this,  for  I  did  pity  him  heartily.  I 
knew  nothing  about  his  crimes.  He  might  have  been 
the  greatest  villain  ;  yet  I  felt  for  him,  having  just  tasted 
liberty,  and  having  to  go  back  to  captivity.  Still,  I 
could  do  nothing  else;  and  a  single  glance  at  him  showed 
pretty  plainly  that  the  prison  would  not  hold  him  long, 
even  it  we  ever  got  there.  I  expected  some  attempt  at 
resistance;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  quietly  acquiesced, 
saying:  "All  right,  guv'nor;  it  cant  be  'elped.  I  ve 
had  my  try,  but  summat  told  me  as  I  wouldn  t  suc- 
ceed." , 

It  was  now  getting  late,  and  the  sun  was  just  down,  so 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  we  had  a  long  way  to  go, 
and  I  was  rather  doubtful  about  my  powers  of  carrying 
him,  for  he  was,  or  had  been,  of  a  tolerable  size  and 
weight ;  but  now  he  looked  such  a  mere  bundle  of  bones, 
that  I  thought  I  might  manage  it.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  try ;  so  I  hoisted  him  up  on  my 
back  and  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Princes  Town, 


I  shall  not  easily  forget  that  journey;  it  soon  grew 
quite  dark,  as  I  toiled  on  over  the  lonely,  road,  with  fre- 
quent halts  to  rest,  while  poor  No.  492  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  his  terrible  couch  more  and  more  frequent. 
We  had  gone,  I  suppose,  about  three  miles,  when  I  be- 
gan to  feel  that  it  was  quite  imjiossible  for  me  to  accom- 
plish the  remaining  distance,  as  it  was  so  dark  that  I 
stumbled  painfully  over  the  rough  path,  and  at  each 
stumble  my  burden  groaned  with  pain,  and  couched  so 
dismally,  that  I  felt  my  well-meant  endeavors  were  only 
putting  him  to  complete  torture;  so  I  stopped,  laid  him 
down  on  the  grass,  and  told  him  that  we  would  not  try  to 
co  on  until  the  moon  rose.  "  All  right,  guv'nor,"  said  he, 
feebly,  and  fell  back  fainting ;  so  I  administered  the  last 
few  drops  of  brandy  I  had  left,  covered  him  up  as  well  as 
I  could  with  by  coat,  propped  his  head  upon  my  sketch- 
ing-case, sat  down  by  his  side,  and  wondered  what  would 
be  the  end  of  my  adventure. 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  saw  that  it  was  nine  o'clock. 
The  moon,  I  knew,  would  not  rise  till  nearly  midnight, 
so  we  had  three  hours  to  wait.  I  think  those  three  hours 
were  the  loncest  I  ever  passed  in  my  life.  The  silence  and 
loneliness  of  the  moor  were  terrible,  and  No.  402  lay  with 
his  eyes  closed,  and,  save  for  an  occasional  croan,  might 
have  been  dead.  Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  speak,  but 
apparently  it  was  beyond  his  powers,  and  he  fell  back 
again,  exhausted.  Once  he  put  out  his  hand,  caucht 
mine,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  carried  it  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it.  I  am  not  much  used  to  having  my  hand  kissed 
at  any  time,  and  should  probably,  under  any  circum- 
stances, feel  the  situation  embarrassing ;  but  to  have  it 
kissed  by  a  dying  convict  out  on  Dartmoor,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  was  a  novel  experience. 

I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  the  feelincs  of  No.  402,  but  I 
drew  it  away  somewhat  hastily;  and  then,  seeinc  his  lips 
move,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  say  something,  I  bent  over 
him  to  listen,  and  in  a  voice  little  more  than  a  whisper  he 
said:  "Beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  you've  been  precious 
kind  to  me,  and  I  feels  weak  and  silly  like ;  I  didn't  mean 
no  offense." 

I  hastened  with  some  compunction  to  assure  him  that 
I  was  not  offended;  and  acain  he  closed  his  eyes;  and 
around  us  once  more  was  silence. 

At  last,  to  my  great  joy,  the  sky  brightened  up  a  bit ; 
the  outlines  of  the  trees  became  more  distinct,  and  then 
the  moon  appeared  over  the  hills,  and  shot  a  flood  of 
silver  light  all  over  the  moor.  My  spirits,  which  had 
fallen  below  zero,  revived  considerably ;  darkness  has  at 
all  times  a  depressing  influence,  and,  under  my  peculiar 
circumstances,  had  reduced  me  to  a  most  profound 
melancholy.  I  felt  quite  glad  to  see  the  moon  rise,  though , 
beyond  the  fact  of  being  able  to  see  where  we  were,  it 
did  not  materially  assist  me  out  of  the  fix  I  was  in. 

I  looked  at  No.  492,  and  he  seemed  to  be  asleep.  I 
did  not  like  to  wake  him,  so  I  got  up  quietly,  intending 
to  walk  to  the  top  of  a  hill  close  by,  and  see  if  I  could 
discover  the  lights  of  Princes  Town,  or  any  house  nearer, 
to  which  I  might  direct  my  steps.  I  was  not  gone  long — 
perhaps  half  an  hour;  and  when  I  came  back,  I  found 
No.  492  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and,  to  my  great  surprise 
— though  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  been  so  sur- 
prised— tears  running  down  his  cheeks.  Really,  my  ideas 
about  convicts  were  becoming  quite  upset ;  one  who  fur- 
tively kissed  my  hand,  and  who  wept,  was,  I  thought,  in- 
deed an  anomaly.  I  bent  over  him,  and  asked  if  he  was 
in  worse  pain,  or  what  was  the  matter.  Poor  fellow!  he 
lifted  his  wasted  hand,  drew  it  across  his  eyes,  and  said  : 
"No;  I  ain't  in  no  paiu  now,  sir;  but  I  woke  from  a  bit 
of  a  doze,  and  saw  you  was  gone ;  and  I  thought  as  how 
you  had  left  me;  and  somehow  I  felt  lonesome  and 
afeared; "  and  then  a  great  sob  shook  him. 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  not  coing  to  leave  him,  and  he 
appeared  comforted.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said:  "I 
ain't  one  as  has  been  much  afeared  in  my  time,  sir;  but, 
somehow,  now  I  can't  'elp  it;  I  seems  all  of  a  tremble: 
and  it  looks  awful  dark  ahead  of  me,  and  I  be  so  weak  I 
don't  seem  able  to  face  it  nohow." 

I  longed  truly  to  be  able  to  help  him,  and  wished  with 
all  my  heart  that  I  could  do  it  better;  but  feeling  rather 
ashamed,  I  tried  to  tell  No.  492  something  about  a  strong 
Hand  which  will  help  us  in  the  dark  valley,  and  One  who 
will  be  near  us  when  of  ourselves,  as  he  said,  "we  don't 
seem  able  to  face  it  nohow."  He  listened  attentively,  and 
then  closed  his  eyes,  murmuring  something  I  could  not 
catch. 

After  a  pause,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  try  to  go  on 
again.  "All  right,  guv'nor;  you  knows  best,"  was  his 
answer,  but  very  faint  and  feeble. 

Well,  I  picked  him  up  again,  and  off  I  started.  By 
this  time  the  moon  was  high  up,  so  wc  progressed  a  good 
deal  faster  than  before,  and  had  traversed  a  considerable 
distance  before  I  had  to  stop  and  put  my  burden  down. 
Even  then,  I  could  have  gone  a  bit  further,  but  No.  492 
whispered:  "  Stop,  sir,  now ;  it  ain't  no  use;  I  shan't  get 
no  further." 

I  laid  him  down,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  our  journey 
together  was  about  to  end.  In  the  moonlight  he  looked 
ghastly  and  wan ;  and  as  I  laid  him  down,  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  came  on,  and  after  it,  a  red  stream  flowed  from 
his  mouth.  Poor  fellow!  thought  I;  and  yet  I  could 
hardly  pity  him  really,  for  to  him  Death  must  have  come 
as  a  true  friend.  He  lay  quiet  for  some  time,  and  I 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  lips;  then,  just  as  the  first  gray 
streak  of  dawn  appeared,  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow 
and  whispered:  "I've  been  a  bad  un,  I  knows;  but  I 
didn't  'ave  no  chance.    Say  a  bit  of  a  prayer  for  me,  sir." 

There  was  no  refusing;  and  as  I  finished,  his  face 
lighted  up,  and  again  repeating  his  formula,  "All  right, 
guv'nor,"  he  fell  back — dead.  He  had  succeeded  in  his 
escape,  after  all. 

I  covered  up  the  body,  and  thinking  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  come  near  the  spot,  I  drew  it  aside  near  a  rock 
which  I  should  recognize  again,  and  started  off,  walking 
briskly  to  Princes  Town,  considering  many  things  by  the 
way.  I  went  to  the  prison,  and  came  back  with  some 
warders  to  show  them  the  spot ;  and,  as  I  was  obliged  to 
await  the  inquest,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  poor  No.  492. 

I  trust  that  in  the  "  Other  Land  "  it  may  be  for  him— 


as  for  manv  of  us  for  whom  it  has  been  all  wrong  here — 
"All  right."—  Chambers's  Journal '. 


THE  GENERAL'S  ARTICLE. 


General  Meckleham,  in  imitation  of  greater  men.  de- 
cided upon  writin"  a  series  of  war  articles.  "  Why 
shouldn't  I,  Man-?"  he  asked  of  his  wife,  who  helnngs 
to  a  literary  society,  and  who  is  considered  an  excellent 
critic.  "  I  should  just  like  to  know  why  I  ought  not  to 
cive  my  experience?  I  went  through  the  war,  and 
served  with  distinction,  if  I  do  say  it  myself.  An- 
other thing  in  my  favor  is  that  T  know  how  to  write.  I 
understand  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  understand 
the  use  of  vigorous  Enclish.   What  do  you  say,  Mary?" 

"  Why,  by  all  means,  write  your  experience.  I  do  not 
see  why  vou  should  keep  back  anvthinc  that  micht  prove 
of  interest  to  the  public  and  result  in  profit  to  yourself." 

"That's  it.  Mary;  that's  it.  Vou  have  hit  the  nail 
Squarely  on  the  head.  While  T  was  at  rollecc  the  students 
used  to  lauch  at  me  for  continuing  to  devote  so  much 
attention  to  rhetoric.  It  will  all  come  in  handy  now,  you 
see.    Well,  I  shall  co  to  work  at  once." 

The  next  evening,  when  the  lamp  had  been  lighted, 
the  General  said  : 

"  Mary,  are  you  ready  to  hear  my  war  paper?  " 

He  read  it  to  her. 

"  What  do  vou  think  of  it?" 

"  Tt  is  good." 

"  Don't  vou  think  it's  first-class?" 
"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  I  have  never  said  mueh  about  it,  Mary,  but,  T  am  a 
writer.  Many  a  time  while  visiting  newspaper  offices,  I 
have  said  to  myself,  'Ah,  well, you  fellows  think  that  you 
are  creat  writers,  but  you  haven't  learned  your  first  les- 
son.' So  you  think  it's  first-class,  eh?  Now,  I  shall  wad 
it  up  and  send  it  to  a  magazine.  I  ought  to  get  at  least 
one  hudred  dollars  for  it." 

"  You  are  coinc  to  copy  it.  are  you  not?  " 

"  Oh.  no,  not  necessary.    It's  as  plain  as  print." 

"T  didn't  know  but  vou  micht  want  to  make  a  few  cor- 
rections. Let  me  see  the  manuscript  a  minute.  Listen 
to  this  paragraph  :  'General  Beauregard,  seeinc  that  the 
left  wing  was  weakening,  determined  to  reinforce  them.' 
Don't  vou  think  that  you  should  sav '  it  'instead  of  them?  " 

"  Why?  Refers  to  the  soldiers." 

"No.  it  means  wine,  which  should  be  '  it.'" 

"  Well,  go  on,  go  on." 

"'The  General  at  one  time,' continued  the  woman, 
finding  another  objectionable  paragraph,  'was  much 
moved  to  see  a  soldier  dragging  a  gun  with  a  broken  leg.'" 

"  What's  wrong  with  that?  It's  a  fact,  for  I  saw  it  my- 
self." 

"  Yes,  but  how  did  he  drag  a  cun  with  a  broken  leg? 

"Confound  it!  don't  you  see?  The  fellow's  leg  was 
broken,  but  so  determined  was  he  that  he  still  stuck  to 
his  gun." 

"  But  he  didn't  drag  it  with  his  broken  leg." 

"  Hang  it!  the  fellow's  leg  was  broken  " 

"  I  understand  that." 

"  Well,  then.    Leg  was  broken,  but  unwillinc  to  retire 
from  the  field,  he  crawled  along,  dragging  his  gun." 
"  With  his  broken  leg? " 

"  Mary,  haven't  you  cot  any  sense  at  all?  The  state- 
ment is  as  plain  as  davli"ht.  When  you  strike  a  woman 
on  military  matters,  dad  blame  it!  she  can't  see  two 
inches." 

"  I  understand  it  well  enoueh.  The  man  was  draccing 
his  gun  with  his  broken  leg,  which,  T  should  think,  would 
differ  very  little  from  dragging  his  broken  gun  with  his 
leg." 

The  General  wheeled  around  in  his  chair,  shoved  both 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and,  in  a  calm  voice,  slightly 
tremblinc  on  the  bosnm  of  a  struccle,  said : 

"  When  T  married  I  thought  that  my  wife  was  a  sensible 
woman.  I  thought  that  she  was  a  woman  of  literary 
taste.  Ah,  Lord !  Mary,  your  blamed  blindness  has  con- 
fused me.    Read  the  paragraph  again." 

"  '  The  General  at  one  time  was  much  moved  to  see  a 
soldier  dragging  a  gun  with  a  broken  leg.'  Ah,  I  see," 
she  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  glad  you  do.  Mary." 

"  The  soldier  was  dragging  a  gun  with  a  broken  leg— 
the  gun's  leg  was  broken." 

"Gimme  that  paper!"  he  exclaimed.  * 

"I'll  be  eternally  burned  if  I  allow  any  one  to— Mary, 
I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Go  on  away,  and  leave  me  alone. 
To  suddenly  discover  such  ignorance  totally  crushes  me. 
Do  you  think  that  a  gun  has  legs  and  arms  like  a  man? 
Do  vou  for  a  minute  suppose — go  on  away,  I  tell  you." 

"  You  mean  that  a  soldier  with  a  broken  leg  was  drag- 
ging his  gun,  don't  you?  " 

"  Hah?" 

She  repeated  the  remark. 

The  General  took  the  manuscript,  folded  it  with  mock 
precision,  and  put  it  in  the  stove. 
"  Why  do  you  burn  it,  dear?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  afraid  that  it  might  break  one  of  its  legs. 
I  reckon  it's  safe  enough  now.  The  next  time  you  ask 
me  to  write  anythinc.  I'll  do  it.  Oh,  yes,  I'll  seize  a 
broken-legged  pen  and  write  the  life  out  of  it.  A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor,  and  so  on.  You  have  beaten  me 
out  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  and  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied.—  Arkansaw  Traveler. 


It  is  high  time  that  the  old  notion  about  the  worthlcss- 
ness  of  preachers'  sons  were  amended,  since  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister  has  just  succeeded  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  clergyman  as  President  of  the  United  States. — 
Meridian  ( Miss. ),  Mercury. 


Anthing  that  weakens  ever  so  little  the  marriage  tie, 
anything  that  desecrates  that  relation,  anything  that  sub- 
stitutes selfishness  or  passion  for  the  higher  feelings  of 
duty— injures  every  woman. — Louisville  Courier- Journal '. 
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The  publisher  of  The  San  Franciscan  having  resolved 
to  spare  no  pains  or  outlay  to  render  it  incomparably  the  first 
weekly  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  calls  special  attention 
to  the  brilliant  array  of  talent  composing  its  staff. 

Among  the  important  recent  additions  is  Derrick  Ponn, 
recently  of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorist  is  as  wide  as  the  country  itself.  The 
Century  ranking  him  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  best 
sustained  of  the  five  great  lights  of  humor .  Derrick  Dodd 
noiv  writes  exclusively  for  this  paper. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Unc.er  will  also  contribute  regularly.  Tliis 
gifted  lady  counts  as  friends  the  most  appreciative  class  of 
the  reading  public,  and  we  are  sure  that  her  addition  to  the 
staff  of  The  San  Franciscan  will  be  most  welcome  to  its 
readers.   , 


NEGLECT  OF  THE  FOUNDLINGS. 


There  are  two  places  in  San  Francisco  where  the 
children  of  misfortune,  of  crime,  and  of  secret  love,  are 
supposed  to  be  nurtured  and  tenderly  cared  for.  One  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  known  as  St.  Joseph's 
Asylum  for  Children ;  the  other  is  ostensibly  a  Protestant 
institution,  and  is  known  as  Dr.  Hardy's  Foundling  and 
Lying-in  Hospital.  Roth  of  these  institutions  receive 
large  benefactions  from  charitable  people,  as  well  as  fixed 
appropriations  from  the  state.  The  state  allows  the  sum 
of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  for  the 
support  of  each  foundling  until  it  either  dies,  is  adopted, 
or  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen  months;  and  thereafter 
one  hundred  dollars  per  year,  until  it  has  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen  years. 

These  institutions  were  founded  by  a  Christian  com- 
munity, for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  unwel- 
come little  strangers  that  are  born  to  parents  whose  first 
guilty  impulse  is  to  shun  them,  to  conceal  them,  or  to  put 
them  out  of  the  way.  In  short,  they  are  established  and 
promoted  to  discourage  and  prevent  the  horrible  crime  of 
infanticide.  It  is  not  known,  and  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained,  how  many  of  these  little  waifs  are  cast  up 
from  the  tumultuous  sea  of  passion  and  crime  upon  the 
bleak  shores  of  life;  nor  do  either  of  the  institutions 
named  offer  any  facilities  to  the  inquirer  desirous  of  as- 
certaining the  truth.  The  little  ones  come  from  many 
sources.  Some  of  them  are  stealthily  deposited  in  the 
baskets  that  are  always  hanging  just  inside  the  hospital 
gates  and  near  a  bell-knob,  by  which  the  guilty  depositor 
may  warn  the  inmates  of  the  new  arrival,  and  then  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  Nameless,  unmarked,  and  unidentified  for- 
ever, the  forsaken  infant  is  taken  from  the  basket  by  careless 
attendants,  whose  only  curiosity  is  to  search  for  some 
little  trinket  that  the  agoni/ed  mother  may  have  left  upon 
it,  and  whose  sympathies  have  long  since  been  calloused 
by  repeated  occurrences  of  the  same  kind.  The  little 
one,  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  is  numbered,  assigned  to  a 
crib,  and  then,  it  is  a  "foundling."  Others,  again,  are 
picked  up  in  some  vacant  lot,  discovered  in  some  de- 
serted out-house,  or  left  on  the  door-step  of  some  pre- 
tentious mansion,  with  the  vain  hope  that  it  might  be  re- 
ceived and  cared  for.  These  are  brought  in  by  the  po- 
lice, or  by  those  who  happen  to  find  them.  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  come  from  the  numerous  fe- 
male hospitals. 

But  it  is  a  singular  fact — a  startling  fact,  a  fact  that 
demands  investigation — that,  notwithstanding  the  marked 
and  unusual  strength  and  vigor  which  these  "  love  chil- 
children  "  are  known  to  possess,  no  hope  is  held  out  by 
either  of  the  two  foundling  institutions  above-named  that 
the  children  placed  in  their  care  will  live.  In  fact,  it  is 
openly  stated  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  them  that  they 
cannot  succeed  in  keeping  but  about  ten  per  cent  of  them 
alive.  Ninety  per  cent  die.  This,  in  our  mild  and 
equable  climate,  free  from  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
so  fatal  in  eastern  cities,  is  a  mortality  so  deadly  that  it 
almost  challenges  our  credulity,  and  certainly  demands 
an  explanation. 

The  San  Franciscan  instituted  an  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  not  some  hid- 
den and  unexplained  cause  for  such  tremendous  and 
v  Vard-of  mortality.  We  began  to  wonder  whether 
there  could  be  any  motive  for  putting  the  little  ones  out 


of  the  way ;  and  we  find  by  such  investigation  as  we  have 
been  able  to  make,  that  so  far  as  Dr.  Hardy's  institution 
is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  charitable  institution,  as  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  but  is  merely  a  money-making  institution  for 
Dr.  Hardy.  Dr.  Hardy  is  as  kind  and  benevolent  a  look- 
ing old  gentleman  as  one  would  meet  in  a  day's  journey. 
As  Byron  would  say,  "  He  is  as  mild  a  mannered 
man  as  ever  scuttled  a  ship  or  cut  a  throat;"  but 
so  were  Mr.  Squeers  and  Mr.  Pecksniff,  for  that  matter. 
Dr.  Hardy's  charitable  institution  is  upon  the  principle 
that  charity  begins  at  home,  and  Dr.  Hardy  is  always  "  at 
home."  We  find  that  the  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  month  donated  by  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  foundling,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  board-bill  upon 
which  the  children  are  stunted  and  starved  and  per- 
mitted to  die  for  want  of  proper  food.  We  find  that 
none  of  the  little  nutritious  delicacies  so  necessary  to  fan 
into  life  the  flickering  soul  of  the  new-born  babe, 
are  there  to  nourish  its  young  life.  We  find  that 
what  would  seem  to  be,  and  is,  the  very  first  necessity  of 
a  foundling  hospital,  /'.  e.,  fresh  new  milk  from  a  cow 
kept  on  the  premises,  has  never  been  considered  of  any 
importance  at  Dr.  Hardy's  institution;  but  the  milk  with 
which  the  little  ones  are  provided  is  purchased  haphazard 
from  the  passing  milkman.  We  find  that  sugar — that 
first  essential  ingredient  in  preparing  infant  food — is  re- 
garded as  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  the  helpless  little 
starvelings  that  find  themselves  dependent  upon  the  grudg- 
ing bounty  of  Dr.  Hardy's  Female  Lying-in  Hospital. 
We  find  that  tasteless  porridge  of  rice  flour  is  the  staple 
food— so  disgusting  and  revolting  to  the  nurses  and  attend- 
ants that  they  frequently  purchase  with  their  own  scant 
earning  something  palatable  and  nourishing  that  the  little 
ones  can  eat.  We  find  that  paregoric  is  the  universal 
quieter.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  evening  lullaby.  It  is 
the  deadly  and  fatal  substitute  for  motherly  tenderness, 
care  and  watchfulness.  We  find  an  entire  inadequacy  of 
attendance.  No  provision  whatever  is  made  for  extra 
numbers  that  may  come  in  at  any  time,  but  one  nurse 
frequently  has  charge  of  as  many  as  seventeen  helpless  in- 
fants. We  find  that  no  maternal  love  and  tenderness  is 
there  to  nourish  the  tiny  weakling,  but  that  cold,  heartless, 
criminal  neglect  reigns  supreme. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
little  foundlings  die.  Is  it  any  wonder?  And  yet  these 
institutions  receive  money  from  the  state,  and  large  bene- 
factions from  benevolent  people.  Dr.  Hardy's  concern 
received  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Michael  Reese 
estate  alone  (by  mistake,  to  be  sure,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  old  millionaire  supposed  that  he  was  making  his 
donation  to  the  San  Francisco  Female  Hospital,  but  Dr. 
Hardy's  parsimonious  institution  received  it);  and  Dr. 
Hardy  pretends  to  be  using  it  for  the  charitable  purpose 
of  nurturing  and  caring  for  and  saving  the  lives  of  the 
foundlings,  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  neglecting  and 
starving,  and  permitting  to  die  for  want  of  the  attention 
and  nourishment  essential  to  infant  life. 

Numerous  instances  are  mentioned  where  foundlings 
have  been  taken  at  their  birth  and  cared  for  by  kind 
ladies,  who,  not  desiring  to  adopt  them,  have  placed  them 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Hardy's  institution,  supposing  that  they 
would  receive  proper  care  and  attention ;  and  when  subse- 
quently calling  to  see  them,  would  find  their  "little  charges 
wan  and  pale  and  dying,  or  perhaps  dead.  The  uniform 
excuse  is,  "  They  were  weak,  and  could  not  be  saved." 
One  lady  who  had  taken  charge  of  a  foundling,  and  had 
tenderly  nursed  it  for  some  weeks,  but  whose  husband 
was  averse  to  adopting  it,  placed  it  in  the  hospital,  in  as 
sound,  fat,  and  healthy  a  condition  as  a  child  could  be, 
and  upon  calling  to  see  it  a  few  days  afterwards,  was 
shocked  and  horrified  to  see  the  little  one's  eyes  sunken 
in  their  sockets,  its  flesh  shriveled  upon  its  bones,  and  all 
its  baby  freshness  and  beauty  gone.  It  presented  every 
appearance  of  starvation.  Another  case  is  that  of  an  old 
Mexican  woman  in  whose  care  one  of  these  little  unfortu- 
nates had  been  placed,  but  whose  poverty  compelled  her 
to  go  from  home  daily  to  her  work.  She  felt  that  the 
child  did  not  receive  the  care  and  attention  it  needed, 
although  it  seemed  to  be  thriving  and  well ;  so  she  placed 
it  in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
more  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for.  Returning  in  a  few 
days  to  see  her  charge,  to  which  she  had  become  passion- 
ately attached,  the  poor  old  Spanish  woman  was  grief- 
stricken  to  find  that  her  babe  had  died,  and  was  then  rest- 
ing in  an  unknown  grave.  "  They  nearly  all  die,"  coolly 
and  unconcernedly  remark  these  flinty-hearted  dispensers 
of  deadly  charity,  to  those  who  express  surprise  at  the 
fearful  mortality  that  prevails  among  the  foundlings. 

But  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Hardy's  concern  is  a  money-making  institution.  Pauper 
foundlings  are  kept  alone  for  the  appropriation  lhat  he 


receives  from  the  state.  It  is  true  they  die  from  neglect 
and  starvation,  but  they  are  constantly  coming  in  by  the 
way  of  the  basket  as  rapidly  as  they  go  out  by  the  way  of 
the  coffin.  He  receives  his  appropriation  for  their  keep- 
ing, up  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  It  is  often  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  prominent  ladies  can  secure  them  for 
adoption.  When  the  Doctor  gets  his  grip  upon  them  he 
holds  them  with  a  tenacity  that  evidences  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  state  allowance.  Nathaniel  Hunter  corrobo- 
rates the  statement  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  children  can  be  obtained  for  adoption  from  Dr. 
Hardy's  institution.  There  are  many  grave  charges 
made  against  the  Doctor.  It  is  charged  that  the  offspring 
of  gilded  vice,  for  whom  special  provision  is  made, 
receive  royal  attention,  care  and  nourishment,  so  that 
they  thrive  and  live,  while  the  lost  little  waifs  of  unknown 
parentage  are  uncared  for  and  neglected,  and  permitted 
to  starve  and  die. 

But  why  multiply  instances  of  cruelty  and  injustice? 
Why  add  needless  proofs  of  criminal  neglect  and  brutal- 
ity? We  have  called  attention  to  the  deadly  mortality 
that  prevails  among  the  foundlings,  and  have  ferreted  out 
some  of  the  causes  which  we  believe  have  produced  it. 
This  is  all  we  can  do.  Will  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
permit  such  an  institution  as  that  carried  on  by  Dr.  Hardy 
to  continue  its  miserable  existence  as  a  dead-house  for 
the  helpless  little  ones? 


PRACTICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 


The  San  Franciscan  has  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  Christian  religion,  its  teachings,  and  its  traditions; 
but  if  it  could  reach  every  pastor  and  layman  of  the 
church  in  San  Francisco,  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  (as 
co-workers  for  the  reformation  of  the  world)  to  ask  them 
to  enter  at  once  upon  an  extended  period  of  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  reformation  of  the  churches.  We  should 
recommend  that  the  period  of  fasting  be  devoted  to  ear- 
nest and  sincere  self-examination,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  churches  are  working  as  effectu- 
ally for  the  improvement  and  reformation  of  mankind  as 
they  should.  Let  us  see  what  the  churches  are  doing, 
and  to  what  purpose  they  devote  their  meetings.  The 
formal  services  of  the  orthodox  churches  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  limited  to  three  stated  meetings.  At  two  of 
them  there  are  sermons  by  the  pastor,  connected  with 
devotional  exercises;  the  other  is  expressly  devoted  to 
devotional  exercises.  Not  a  word  is  uttered,  either  by 
pastor  or  people,  at  either  of  these  meetings,  concerning 
the  adoption  of  practical  measures  for  dealing  with  evil, 
preventing  "sin,"  or  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
"  sinners."  The  Sunday  morning  service  opens  with  de- 
votional exercises,  consisting  of  solemn  and  stately  mu- 
sic, vocal  and  instrumental— introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  inspiring  the  proper  degree  of  awe  and  reverence. 
Then  there  are  prayers  by  the  pastor,  delivered  eloquently 
and  "feelingly,"  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation, 
who  listen  with  bowed  heads,  and  echo  their  heartfelt 
"amens."  In  the  midst  of  the  solemn  and  awe-inspiring 
service  the  congregation  is  brought  suddenly  to  a  sense 
of  the  real  by  the  passing  of  the  contribution-box ;  but 
custom  and  habit  have  made  this  intrusion  of  Mammon 
less  shocking  than  it  otherwise  would  seem  to  be.  Then 
follows  the  sermon  by  the  pastor — a  religious  essay  (usually 
a  written  production,  founded  upon  a  "  text "  of  scrip- 
ture), sometimes  eloquent,  occasionally  deep  and  pro- 
found, at  others  earnest  and  exhortive,  but  never  practical 
in  the  sense  of  discussing  methods  of  grappling  with  the 
evils  which  beset  the  community.  What  is  the  result? 
The  congregations  gather  Sunday  after  Sunday,  listen  to 
and  enjoy  the  sacred  music,  pay  attention  to  the  sermon, 
echo  the  prayer  of  the  pastor,  and  go  their' way,  influenced 
for  good,  perhaps  even  inspired  with  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  mankind ;  but  the  impression  soon  wears  away. 
And  week  after  week  the  experience  is  renewed,  until 
"  the  track  of  unthoughted  utterance  "  has  worn  the  mean- 
ing out  of  the  prayer  and  the  sermon,  and  they  become 
nothing  but  formal  exercises,  with  no  significance  or 
power  of  awakening  practical  endeavor.  Thus  the  de- 
votional aspect  of  religion  is  alone  pressed  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  dwelt  upon  by  the  pastor,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  practical  and  material. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  mission  of  the  churches  is  not 
only  to  reform  the  individual  but  to  reform  the  world,  to 
attack  evil,  overthrow  wrong  and  to  grapple  with  vice,  is 
it  not  strange  that  all  practical  discussion  of  methods  and 
all  practical  effort  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  services 
of  the  church  ?  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  pastors  of  the 
churches,  who  are  "  called  "  to  their  work  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  their  followers  the  path  of  duty,  should  per- 
sistently close  their  eyes  to  all  practical  thought,  and 
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make  no  effort  to  organize  the  church  as  an  aggressive 
power  in  the  war  against  organized  as  well  as  individual 
sin?  Would  it  not  seem  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  church 
to  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  devising  methods  of 
accomplishing  good? 

Imagine  a  mining  company  having  a  valuable  silver 
mine  to  work,  sending  for  a  geologist  to  deliver  weekly 
lectures  to  the  stockholders  on  the  various  theories  of 
ledges,  with  their  "dips,  spurs,  and  angles";  upon  the 
uses  of  silver,  and  its  exceeding  value  and  desirability ; 
upon  the  joy,  happiness  and  peace  its  possession  would 
insure  to  all  who  participate  in  its  ownership,  and  finally 
calling  upon  the  stockholders  to  join  with  him  in  the  fer- 
vent prayer  that  they  should  all  receive  some  of  it.  Not 
a  word  about  assessments ;  not  a  word  about  working  the 
mine ;  no  practical  effort  to  dig  the  silver  out  of  the 
ground.  Yet  this  is  not  far  from  what  the  churches  are 
doing  with  reference  to  the  work  of  "saving  the  world." 
How  is  it  with  our  political  parties?  When  the  campaign 
approaches  they  begin  to  organize.  They  gather  together 
the  names  of  the  voters  of  each  precinct.  They  institute 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  political  creed  of  every  man 
in  the  community.  They  devise  means  of  reaching  him, 
and  influencing  him,  and  securing  his  vote.  They  ap- 
point committees  to  canvass  each  name  in  each  precinct. 
They  provide  against  counter-influences  by  securing  the 
proper  political  associations  to  the  doubtful  ones.  They 
obtain  the  ablest  speakers  from  at  home  and  abroad  to 
address  the  people  en  masse,  in  order  to  create  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause.  And  finally,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
they  know  precisely  how  the  vote  will  stand  before- the 
ballots  are  counted.  Such  is  the  result  of  practical  effort 
coupled  with  earnestness  and  zeal. 

Now,  what  if  our  churches  should  adopt  a  similarly 
practical  method  of  action?  What  would  be  the  result? 
The  ministers  would  cease  reading  their  dreary  essays 
founded  upon  obsolete  texts;  the  "meetings"  would 
cease  to  be  merely  devotional  and  negative,  and  would 
become  practical  and  aggressive;  the  members  would 
cease  to  be  listeners,  and  would  become  participants. 
Committees  would  be  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  various  public 
evils  which  are  corrupting  the  community.  The  work 
would  be  assigned  to  the  members  according  to  their 
tastes  and  qualifications.  Instead  of  bringing  artificial 
means  to  "  inspire  "  the  laymen  to  good  conduct,  there 
would  be  "  work  "  provided  and  laid  out  for  them  to  do, 
from  the  doing  of  which  there  would  be  a  far  healthier 
and  more  acceptable  species  of  inspiration  engendered. 
There  is  a  "  glow  "  ot  enthusiasm  derived  from  disinter- 
ested Christian  endeavor,  that  far  surpasses  the  merely 
emotional  and  evanescent  kind  engendered  by  solemn 
music,  or  prayer,  or  the  most  eloquent  preaching.  Think 
of  the  wrongs  that  need  righting,  the  evils  that  need 
eradicating,  the  moral  filth  that  needs  cleansing,  in  this 
community.  They  should  be  studied  and  investigated — 
not  spasmodically  and  narrowly,  but  broadly,  statist- 
ically, and  scientifically.  Instead  of  sending  missionaries 
to  preach  to  the  heathen  a  gospel  they  refuse  to  hear  or 
do  not  understand,  send  young  men  to  them  to  learn  how 
they  deal  with  the  same  vices  that  beset  us.  Instead  of 
paying  large  salaries  to  the  pastors  to  prepare  religious 
essays  and  conduct  purely  emotional  services,  let  the 
churches  be  turned  into  meeting-houses  for  the  busy 
congregations  to  transact  the  business  of  carrying  on  the 
Lord's  work,  under  the  superintendency  of  the  minister, 
whose  duties  shall  be  practical  as  well  as  sentimental. 


THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  Chronicle  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community 
for  calling  attention  to  the  miserable  management  of  the 
Free  Public  Library ;  but,  in  failing  to  send  Mr.  Robert- 
son before  the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Trustees, 
it  clearly  shirked  a  responsibility  it  had  taken  upon  itself. 
Without  witnesses  before  them,  or  evidence  of  any  char- 
acter, the  committee,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  find  Li- 
brarian Perkins  "  not  guilty,"  but  inferentially  say  to  him, 
"  You  must  not  do  it  again."  It  is  really  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Perkins  will  be  able  to  disprove  the  charge  that 
he  characterized  those  who  visit  the  reading-room  where 
the  files  of  the  daily  papers  are  kept,  as  "  mainly  thieves 
and  bummers."  He  is  too  able  a  man,  and  too  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  position  he  occupies,  to  throw  away 
his  influence  by  a  little  loss  of  temper.  Mr.  Perkins  is 
quick  and  impatient  in  his  manner,  sometimes  even 
abrupt,  but  he  is  withal  an  amiable  gentleman  and  a 
thorough  scholar.  We  should  regret  exceedingly  to  lose 
him,  yet  there  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  forgiven. 
Hundreds  of  quiet,  deserving  people  visit  the  reading- 
room  daily,  and  they  are  entitled  to  protection  from  such 


slanderous  abuse  and  indiscriminate  denunciation  as 
that  accredited  to  the  Librarian.  One  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  institution  is  the  German  woman  who  deals  out  the 
books.  One  would  think,  to  hear  her  call  (or  rather 
"  squawl ")  out  the  names  of  the  applicants  that  they  were 
so  many  criminals  who  were  to  immediately  present 
themselves  before  her  desk  for  sentence.  A  modest, 
shrinking  young  lady  will  never  twice  place  herself  in 
such  a  trying  attitude.  The  first  duty  of  the  trustees 
should  be  to  oust  her.  It  seems  to  be  a  case  in 
which  a  little  wholesome  discipline  all  around  would  do 
no  harm.  The  employes  should  be  emphatically  re- 
minded that  the  Free  Public  Library  was  established  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  that  if  those  who  admin- 
ister it  do  not  like  their  task,  there  are  many  deserving 
and  competent  men  and  women  in  this  community  whose 
their  duties  in  a  spirit  of  courtesy  and  politeness, 
services  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  who  would  perform 


THE  OPERA  AND  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

We  have  had  our  season  of  grand  opera,  with  its  con- 
stellation of  stars— Patti,  Schalchi,  Fursch-Madi,  and  Ne- 
vada ;  we  are  about  to  have  a  season  of  "  grand  orchestra," 
under  the  direction  of  the  great  master,  Theodore  Thomas, 
with  Friedrich-Materna,  Fursch-Madi,  and  Juch  as  ac- 
cessories. Friedrich-Materna  comes  to  us  as  "  the  great- 
est dramatic  soorano  the  world  has  ever  known  " ;  who  was 
chosen  by  the  renowned  Wagener  "  to  create  and  imper- 
sonate all  the  great  soprano  roles  in  his  immortal  music 
dramas,"  and  of  whom  even  the  unapproachable  Patti 
herself  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  "she  was  the  only 
great  soprano  in  the  world  whose  voice  had  not  been 
ruined  by  singing  Wagner's  music."  Fursch-Madi  we 
have  just  heard  in  Her  Majesty's  Opera.  Emma  Juch  "  re- 
mains to  be  seen."  These  ladies  are  undoubtedly  all 
very  renowned  singers,  and  we  shall,  of  course,  raise  the 
roof  off  of  the  Pavilion  in  welcoming  the  Materna  to  San 
Francisco ;  but  as  for  us,  give  us  the  quiet,  modest,  digni- 
fied, undemonstrative  Thomas,  with  his  perfectly  trained 
orchestra.  There  is  more  genuine,  soul-satisfying  enjoy- 
ment in  the  music  ot  a  great  orchestra  than  in  the  active, 
exciting,  "thrilling"  performance  of  a  grand  opera. 
The  opera  demands  attention;  it  must  be  "assisted" 
by  our  warm  and  ardent  support;  it  is  an  exhaustive 
exercise.  The  orchestra  comes  to  us  without  solicitation, 
makes  no  demands  upon  us,  but  is  restful,  and  suggestive 
of  calmness  and  repose.  It  speaks  the  English  language, 
and  expresses  the  deepest  meaning.  We  therefore  wel- 
come the  coming  of  Theodore  Thomas. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN  (MRS.  M.  B.  UNGER). 


"  What  is  that?  "  asked  one  visitor  at  the  Art  Associa- 
tion, of  another. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?  -  That's  a  'View  from  the 
Bottom  of  a  Well,'  by  Joe  Strong." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  the  first,  consulting  the  cata- 
logue, "  I've  been  there,  and  there  is  just  such  a  place. 
It's  nature;  it's  truth." 

"Truth!  of  course  it's  truth.  Isn't  truth  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well? " 


The  feminine  hearts  of  San  Francisco  are  fluttering  in 
unison,  the  bosoms  heaving  simultaneously.  The  subtle 
power  of  the  local  fair  sex  is  to  have  an  outlet  in  a  show 
which  shall  be  a  delirious  combination  of  baby  and  crazy- 
quilt.  Entries  received  at  9  something  Market  street. 
Further  particulars  as  to  this  competition  are  judiciously 
withheld.  Perhaps  the  best-patched  baby  gets  the  quilt 
with  the  least  tendency  to  colic  and  the  best  temper. 
May  be  the  mother  of  the  cross-eyed  child  draws  the 
maker  of  the  quilt  containing  the  most  magenta.  It  is 
possible  that  the  teething  infant  who  can  chew  up  the 
largest  quilt  will  be  allowed  to  retain  the  same.  There  is 
a  chance  that  the  mother— but,  as  Charley  Reed  used  to 
say,  with  a  very  nice  sense  of  justice,  "  Where  is  the  father 
all  this  time?"  Speculation,  however  scientifically  con- 
ducted, must  pale  before  the  facts;  and  we  await  them. 


Every  woman,  at  some  time  in  her  life,  imagines  that 
she  would  like  to  be  the  lady-love  of  a  knight  who  should 
ride  a  tournament  and  do  deeds  of  daring  for  her  sake. 
This  is  all  very  well  in  imagination,  but  the  tournament 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  best  conducted  on  paper 
only.  The  pen  is  smaller  than  the  sword,  and  in  its  most 
trenchant  sweeps  it  never  cleaves  a  skull.  Mrs.  Captain 
Jennings,  whose  husband  unexpectedly  exposed  his  skull 
to  the  saber  of  Duncan  C.  Ross  in  last  Sunday's  tourna- 
ment, probably  thinks  by  this  time  that  just  a  plain  citizen 
is  better  than  a  hero  with  an  opened  cranium.  To  run 
risks  is  heroic,  chivalrous,  and  all  that;  but  when  the 
attempt  is  disastrous,  one  is  reminded  that  suffering  and 


death  are  romantic  as  matters  of  history,  but  inconvenient 
as  matters  of  fact.  The  tournament  is  far  more  success- 
ful as  a  half-forgotten  tradition  than  as  a  modern  amuse- 
ment. 


The  editor  sat  sadly  at  his  desk.  His  mouth  was 
puckered  with  the  expression  a  man  assumes  when 
he  tries  to  cut  a  tough  piece  of  meat  with  a  silver  pie- 
knife.  His  cheeks  were  distended  on  one  side  by  a  chew 
of  tobacco,  on  the  other  by  a  mouthful  of  Asiatic  words. 
"  A-f  af — g-a-n  gan — no,  g-a-h-n — hang  it !  g-h-a-n!  Af- 
ghanistan. James!" 

"  Yessir." 

"  Run  up  to  the  house,  and  tell  my  wife  to  send 
Tommy  down  with  his  geography  the  minute  he  gets 
home  from  school." 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"Let  me  see.  How  had  I  best  advise  Gladstone?  I 
wonder  whether  Murgha  is  a  man  or  a  place?  But  it's 
getting  late,  so  here  goes." 

To  the  thoughtful  student  of  international  politics  the  recent 
action  oi  Gladstone  cannot  but  appear  weak  in  the  extreme.  If 
he  had  ordered  the' troops  to  attack  Rawil- l'issde,  instead  of 
waiting  for  General  Kushk  on  the  banks  of  the  Komaroff,  a  great 
advantage  to  England  would  certainly  have  followed,  and 
Sarakhs,  as  far  as  Kohn-Dilain  was  concerned,  would  

"  William ! " 
"  Yessir." 

"  Bring  me  a  fresh  dictionary,  and  an  ice-water  ban- 
dage for  my  head." 

Mr.  Stetson,  the  New  York  theatrical  manager,  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  skating  rinks  are  injuring  his 
business,  and  is  planning  ways  to  remedy  the  trouble. 
After  a  terrific  effort  of  intelligence,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  conversation  and  refreshment  at  Delmonico's,  Mr. 
Stetson  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  skating  is  im- 
moral. 

"  It  must  be  immoral,"  says  Mr.  Stetson ;  "  it  interferes 
with  my  business.  Don't  you  think  it  is  immoral,  Mr. 
Thorne?" 

"Of  course,"  answers  Mr.  Thorne;  "  don't  it  take  a 
lot  of  custom  away  from  me,  too?" 

"  I'll  give  three  thousand  dollars  toward  crippling  the 
rinks,"  says  Mr.  Stetson. 

"I'll  give  five  hundred,"  says  Mr.  Thorne;  "but  how 
are  you  going  to  manage  it?  " 

"Easy  enough,"  says  Mr.  Stetson.  "We'll  have  a 
law  passed  prohibiting  the  opposite  sexes  from  skating  in 
the  same  rink  at  the  same  time.  It's  just  as  good  exer- 
cise to  skate  without  a  lady  as  with  one." 

"Yes;  but  it  isn't  as  much  fun,"  says  Mr.  Thorne. 
"  How'll  you  make  'em  see  it? " 

"Why,"  replies  Mr.  Stetson,  "if  the  rink-keepers 
object  to  the  arrangement,  we'll  say  that  it's  because  they 
depend  upon  the  easy  associations  and  flirtations  of  both 
sexes  for  their  patronage,  and  then  they'll  have  to  keep 
still." 

"Quite  right,"  assents  Mr.  Thorne,  "quite  right. 
We'll  act  in  the  cause  of  morality." 

In  such  a  spirit  of  lofty  philanthropy  are  great  moral  re- 
forms instituted. 


A  company  with  a  capital  of  two  million  dollars  has 
been  formed  in  Philadelphia,  to  control  the  new  process 
of  telegraphy.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  new  pro- 
cess has  been  proved  a  success.  A  message  is  spelled 
out  on  one  type-writer,  and  written  out  by  another  type- 
writer at  the  opposite  end  of  the  line.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  an  operator  to  be  on  hand  to  receive  the  message. 

Thus,  if  Jones's  wife  is  out  calling,  he  can  spell  up  a 
message  saying  he  will  not  be  home  to  dinner,  without 
fear  of  an  immediate  reply.  If  Mrs.  Jones  spells  down  to 
him  while  he  is  at  lunch,  saying  that  she  has  found  a 
tress  of  golden  hair  in  the  pocket-book  he  left  under  the 
pillow,  his  clerk  can  enjoy  the  message  until  his  return, 
and  retail  it  to  callers.  There  are  many  more  advantages 
about  the  new  system,  the  worst  drawback  being  that  it 
will  afford  material  for  some  new  farce-comedies,  and  a 
fresh  set  of  subjects  for  the  professional  humorist. 


Not  new,  but  true  :  Scene,  Ladies's  1 1  igh  Jinks  at  the 
Bohemian  Club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  and  Cousin 
Charlie. 

Mrs.  George.  Dear,  I  am  so  hungry!  It  makes  me 
hollow  to  be  intellectual.  Won't  you  call  a  waiter  and 
ask  for  something? 

Mr.  George.  My  darling,  that's  just  what  I  want  to  do, 
but,  hang  it  all,  I  can't  be  sure  which  are  the  waiters. 

Mrs.  George.  I  should  think  you'd  been  in  the  club 
long  enough  to  know  the  members  by  this  time. 

Mr.  George.  So  I  have,  my  love ;  but  you  see  there  are 
a  lot  of  rich  men  who  seldom  come  to  the  club  save  on 
jink's  nights,  and  I  don't  know  all  of  them,  even  by  sight. 

Cousin  Charlie.  What  nonsense !  Now,  in  my  business 
it's  necessary  to  be  a  keen  judge  of  character.  I  can  tell 
what  business  a  man  is  in  the  minute  I  look  at  him.  See 
that  chump  over  there  by  the  wall?  Now,  anybody'd 
know  that  he  was  a  waiter.  Use  your  eyes.  It's  easy 
enough.  ( Imperiously )  "  Waiter !  Come  over  here  and 
wait  on  this  lady." 

The  supposed  waiter  gives  a  stony  glare,  walks  over 
and  seats  himself  by  the  side  of  a  wealthy  society  lady, 
with  whom  he  immediately  enters  into  friendly  conver- 
sation. 

Exit  Cousin  Charlie. 


s 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ABOUT  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 


Joseffy  the  pianist  practices  hours  daily  upon  a  dumb 
piano,  and  Von  Bulow  carries  one  with  him  in  his  travels, 
to  keep  up  his  practice,  and  Liszt  is  said  to  use  one  assidu- 
ously. The  object  of  substituting  a  silent  instrument, 
which  is  said  to  be  growing  in  favor  with  musicians,  is  to 
subordinate  the  sense  of  hearing  in  practice,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  player  from  the  nervous  fatigue  produced  by  the 
use  of  that  sense,  at  the  same  time  that  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch  are  employed.  A  skilled  musician  said  re- 
cently that  the  exhaustion  from  practicing  upon  a  piano 
was  greater  than  most  persons  imagined.  He  doubted 
whether  a  street-paver  was  as  much  exhausted  by  a  day's 
labor  as  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  practice  all  the  after- 
noon. He  favored  the  use  of  a  piano  that  made  no  noise. 
He  had  heard  a  physician  say  that  the  nervous  headaches 
of  young  women  in  musical  conservatories  were  largely 
due  to  the  din  of  practice,  and  it  was  often  thought  that 
this  noise  imputed  the  musical  sense.  The  mute  piano 
makes  the  performer  depend  upon  his  eye  and  touch,  and 
enforces  more  attention  to  the  score,  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  get  a  notion  of  the  music  upon  sight  reading. —  | 
Neiv  York  Sun. 


The  widow  of  the  late  Czar  of  Russia  aims  at  becom- 
ing a  loadstar  of  intellectual  and  artistic  celebritries.  She 
has  taken  a  roomy  mansion  of  noble  aspect  in  the  Rue 
J  .as  Cases,  just  under  the  Church  of  Ste.  Clotilde.  Her 
garden,  when  the  trees  in  it  are  green,  affords,  to  the  eye 
a  vast  continuity  of  shade,  inasmuch  as  it  is  surrounded  | 
by  the  grounds  of  public  buildings  and  aristocratic  resi- 
dences. Her  circle  embraces  a  sufficient  number  of 
ladies  of  quality,  French  and  Italian,  to  give  it  the  air  of 
a  little  court.  Gentlemen  preponderate.  Theylreat  her 
as  a  muse  of  imperial  pretensions,  and  stand  in  her  draw- 
ing-room at  a  respectful  distance,  unless  she  shows  that 
she  wishes  them  to  come  nearer.  De  Lesseps,  Renan, 
Caro,  the  Houssayes  (father  and  son),  Dumas  fils,  whose 
wife  is  related  to  her  through  the  Narishchines,  and  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Geographical  Society,  of  which  her 
brother  was  a  benefactor  in  1876,  are  among  her  courtiers. 
The  Princess  is  afraid  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  Maladroit 
praise  might  do  her  as  much  injury  as  ill-natured  para- 
graphs about  her  receptions.  Time  appears  to  have  brought 
her  well  through  her  great  trouble.  She  is  a  person 
who,  had  she  lived  a  century  ago,  would  have  tempted, 
as  they  say  here,  the  pencil  of  Greuze.  Her  complexion 
is  soft  and  fair,  her  figure  matronly,  her  manners  placid, 
and  her  gait  like  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Her 
children,  of  whom  she  takes  the  most  tender  care,  grow- 
fast.  Although  the  eldest  is  only  thirteen,  he  is  already 
a  young  giant.  They  are  all  called  Jouriewsky,  a  name 
held  by  some  Russians  to  be  more  illustrious  than  that  of 
Romanoff.  It  has  in  any  case  only  national  associations. 
A  brother  of  the  Princess  was  with  Skobeleff  through  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  is  of  an  adventurous  spirit.  The  Czar  took 
care  that  his  second  family  should  not  feel  the  pinch  of 
poverty.  At  the  establishment  of  the  Rue  Las  Cases 
there  is  an  air  of  the  greatest  opulence,  but  there  is  also 
much  that  is  suggestive  of  easy-going  Russian  ways.  Lit- 
erati are  not  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  at  a  salon 
where  the  lady  of  the  house  must  assume  the  air  of  soft 
reserve.  They  must  posture.  At  the  Princess  Mathilde's 
they  are  treated  en  don  cama?-ade,  which  explains  why  her 
soirees  are  so  agreeable. —  Truth. 


Mrs.  Thumb  is  preparing  for  her  wedding  to  Count 
Prima  Magri.and  she  told  Celia  Logan  about  her  gowns. 
"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  there  is  a  most  marked  difference 
between  the  wedding-dress  of  a  young  girl  and  a  widow, 
the  principal  difference  being  that  widow-brides  wear  no 
orange-blossoms  and  no  vail."  "Why  no  vail?"  "I 
don't  know,  unless  it  is  because  being  a  little  acccustomed 
to  the  ceremony  she  is  supposed  to  have  no  blushes  to 
hide;  but  I  think  she  ought  to  wear  a  vail  to  hide  the 
blushes  she  should  be  dyed  with  for  marrying  a  second 
time,"  and  the  expectant  bride  laughed  merrily  at  her 
own  conceit.  "  I  am  to  be  married  on  the  6th  of  next 
April,  and  my  wedding-dress  is  of  that  new  material  called 
frise.  Velvet  heliotropes  are  raised  (or  cut)  on  thick 
satin  of  a  delicate  pearl  tint.  The  waist  is  cut  square 
back  and  front,  with  a  strap  only  across  the  shoulder,  so 
as  to  display  Mrs.  Thumb's  prettily  shaped  arm.  The 
front  breadth  is  heavily  embroidered  with  white  beads, 
and  a  beaded  flounce  runs  all  the  way  around  the  long 
train.  The  shoes  and  gloves  are  of  the  same  color  as  the 
dress.  A  few  pale  pink  flowers  are  to  be  worn  in  the 
hair,  which  is  crimped  in  front  and  coiled  in  a  knot  low- 
down  in  the  neck,  a  la  Langtry,  and  held  in  place  by  a 
diamond  comb.  "  No  jewelry  is  worn  by  a  bride  at  her 
first  marriage,"  said  Mrs.  Thumb,  "  but  diamonds  are 
quite  in  good  taste  for  a  second,  so  I  shall  wear  mine." 
The  wedding-dress  will  be  replaced  by  a  traveling  suit  of 
brown,  all  wool.  "  They  are  making  great  preparations 
to  receive  us  at  the  Count's  home  in  Hologna,  Italy,"  she 
said,  "and  so  I  have  provided  myself  with  a  number  of 
dinner  dresses  of  pink  and  blue  and  cream-color,  and 
white  and  gray,  and  I  can't  tell  how  many  more  colors. 
Then  I  shall  take  a  splendid  walking  costume  of  velvet 
and  satin,  and  a  black  silk,  and  an  invisible  green  velvet, 
and  several  light  costumes  for  summer  wear,  with  hats 
and  wraps  and  gloves  and  shoes  to  match  all  of  the 
dresses.  I  wish  you  would  please  contradict  the  report 
that  my  wedding  clothes  have  been  made  by  Worth.  An 
American  dress-maker  is  good  enough  for  me.  Every- 
thing I  wear,  from  head  to  foot,  is  made  for  me."  "  What 
size  shoe  do  you  wear?"  "Number  six,  infant's  size. 
Oh,  you  want  to  know  about  the  underwear?  Well,  I 
have  a  dozen  different  sets  of  everything;  half  a  dozen 
of  the  sets  are  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace,  the  other 
half  with  torchon."  Exquisitely  beautiful  they  are,  too, 
these  miniature  skirts  and  so  forth,  and  the  dozen  silk 
stockings  are  almost  as  fine  as  a  spider's  web,  and  of  every 
color  of  the  rainbow. — Springfield  Republican. 


Blackstone's  conservatism,  or,  to  give  it  the  harsher 


name,  his  hostility  to  reform,  was  in  great  part  due  to 
timidity  and  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
was  a  shy  and  reserved  man,  whose  life  was  divided  be- 
tween one  kind  of  narrowness  at  Westminster,  and  another 
kind  of  narrowness  at  Oxford.  He  was  shut  off  from  the 
real  life  of  England.  Among  his  books,  which  taught 
him  that  the  state  should  foster  trade,  he  could  know- 
only  by  hearsay  of  the  new  industrial  movement  then  be- 
ginning to  transform  the  country,  and  destined  soon  to 
sweep  away  the  absurdities  which  he  upheld,  such  as  the 
innumerable  attempts  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  and  the  statute  of  Charles  II  commanding  the 
people  to  bury  their  dead  in  wool.  The  very  fact  that  he 
does  not  suggest  a  compromise  between  restriction  of 
trade  and  its  freedom  leads  one  to  infer  that  he  had  never 
seriously  thought  about  the  question.  Only  with  regard  to 
apprenticeship  does  he  mention  that  a  doubt  could  exist, 
and  then  he  refrains  from  giving  a  clear  opinion.  Amid  the 
Toryism  of  Oxford,  where  he  had  seen  students  expelled 
for  Methodism,  Blackstone  was  hardly  likely  to  understand 
what  toleration,  much  less  what  religious  freedom,  meant. 
He  deprecated  persecution ;  once  indeed  he  uses  with 
unwonted  energy  the  phrase  "daemon  of  persecution," 
but  it  is  rather  under  the  impulse  of  a  mild  humanity  than 
from  any  trust  in  the  people  or  any  large  love  of  liberty. 
When  a  strong  protest  was  raised  by  Dr.  Priestley  and 
1  >r.  Furneaux  against  his  account  of  the  laws  relating  to 
Protestant  Dissenters,  whom  almost  in  so  many  words  he 
called  dangerous  citizens,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite 
surprised  at  the  attack.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to 
Priestley,  explaining  that  hisaim  had  been  to  expound  the 
law,  not  to  justify  it,  which  was  not  quite  accurate,  and 
declaring  that  he  was  all  for  tolerance ;  and  he  went  so 
far  as  to  expunge  the  most  obnoxious  sentence,  and  to  give 
in  subsequent  editions  a  fuller  and  somewhat  fairer  ac- 
count of  the  law.  Even  in  its  final  form  the  passage  is 
not  worthy  of  one  who  was  speaking  from  a  position  of 
really  high  authority,  which  should  have  induced  judicial 
calmness.  "They  have  made  him  sophisticate,"  said 
Bentham,  referring  to  Priestley's  and  Furneaux's  attack ; 
"  they  have  made  him  even  expunge;  but  all  the  doctors 
in  the  world,  I  doubt,  would  not  bring  him  to  confession." 
Yet  it  is  not  so  much  utter  illiberality  of  nature  that  the 
passage  suggests  as  simple  inexperience  and  his  fixed  be- 
lief that  truth  must  always  be  a  compromise.  He  was 
but  echoing  the  opinion  commonly  held  by  churchmen 
in  his  time,  an  opinion  which  he  had  never  tested  by  con- 
tact with  the  people. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  chief  of  the  Guelphs,  spent 
nearly  all  his  solitary  day  attired  in  fantastic,  flaming, 
dressing-gowns,  selecting  from  among  the  thirty  waxen 
simulacra  of  his  own  face  the  wig,  the  eyebrows,  the  com- 
plexion, of  the  day.  Dyed,  rouged,  curled  and  scented, 
the  Duke  went  out  at  sunset  in  one  of  his  famous  choco- 
late-colored carriages;  dined  at  some  fashionable  restau- 
rant, and  spent  the  evening  at  the  little  theater  w-here 
authors  are  counted  necessary  vehicles  for  the  exhibition 
of  ankles.  At  home — if  home  his  gorgeous  folly  could  be 
called — he  kept  no  kitchen.  A  cook  was  necessarily  a 
poisoner  in  his  eyes.  He  mixed  his  morning  chocolate 
himself;  his  milk  was  brought  from  suburban  farms,  in  a 
sealed  silver  can ;  and  his  body-servant  was  compelled  to 
drink  and  digest  ere  he  himself  touched  it.  He  was, 
d'ai/leurs,  a  modest  man  at  glass  and  platter.  He  drank 
nothing  but  small  beer,  and  his  worst  orgies  were  formid- 
able feasts  of  fruits  and  ices.  He  used  to  give  a  louis 
now  and  then  in  order  to  walk  around  the  cellars  of  the 
Cafe  Tortini  and  eat  ices  as  he  chose,  dipping  his  spoon 
here  and  there  as  the  fancy  found  him.  He  had  always 
two  or  three  bonbonmeres  in  his  pockets  for  his  personal  use. 
He  offered  nothing  to  ladies;  he  never  alio  wed  his  equerries, 
his  oldest  servitors,  to  smoke  in  his  presence.  And  this 
was  his  life,  these  his  habits,  during  the  "  twenty  years  of 
prosperity  ungrateful  France  owes  her  second  Caesar. 
That  Caesar  disappointed  his  hopes  a  year  after  the  ple- 
biscitum  that  made  him  Emperor.  The  famous  pact  be- 
tween the  Pretenders  in  London  was  found  in  Paris  to  be 
absolutely  impracticable.  And  by  degrees  the  successful 
Emperor  "  dropped  "  the  Duke.  He  became  a  compro- 
mising friend,  even  for  the  empire.  He  was  the  laughing- 
stock, almost  the  eyesore,  of  Paris.  Surrounded  by  hire- 
ling sycophants,  he  lost  all  taste  for  the  society  of  his 
equals.  He  shut  himself  up  with  his  diamonds,  fondling 
them  foolishly,  like  the  misers  of  old  romance.  His  dia- 
monds and  his  lawsuits  were  the  last  joys  of  the  last 
Guelph.  He  had  lost  all  human  sympathies.  He  had 
renounced  friends,  family,  personal  dignity.  He  would 
order  his  negro  servant,  "Draw  your  sword,  and  cut 
through  the  canaille."  He  refused  all  communications 
from  his  daughter  and  her  children,  and  in  the  most  scan- 
dalous litigation  of  this  century  he  contested  for  four 
years  his  grandchildren's  right  to  a  penny  of  his  fortune. 
That  fortune,  the  most  useless  that  was  ever  in  human 
hands,  was  to  go  to  the  Prince  Imperial — so  long  as  the 
empire  should  be  prosperous.  Directly  after  Sedan  the 
will  was  shamelessly  revoked,  and  the  news  of  the  revoca- 
tion came  to  the  Emperor  during  his  last  walk  at  Chisel- 
hurst  from  Camden-place  to  the  station.  And  the  end, 
at  Geneva,  was  worthy  the  long,  frivolous,  foolish,  unfor- 
tunate life.  He  spent  months  there  during  the  worst 
crises  that  have  shaken  modern  Europe,  fondling  his  dia- 
monds, and  dressing.  He  left  his  millions  to  the  capital 
of  Calvinism,  because  it  was  the  only  one  likely  to  put 
up  his  statue  in  a  public  place,  even  at  the  price  he  paid 
for  the  perpetuation  of  his  incommensurable  and  lifelong 
folly.—  Temple  Bar.   


M.  Clemenceau  is  a  Breton,  a  doctor — a  keen,  cold 
man  with  a  cutting  tongue,  and  something  of  military 
peremptoriness  in  his  manner.  He  began  his  political 
career  by  opening  a  free  dispensary  in  the  Montmartre 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  giving  advice  gratis  to  the  poor  on 
politics  as  well  as  medicine.  He  was  elected  Mayor  for 
one  of  the  wards  of  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  performed 
his  administrative  business  splendidly  at  a  time  when 
almost  all  the  other  Mayors  were  blundering.  He  and 
Gambetta  hated  each  other  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  a 


wonder  they  never  came  to  dueling.  The  Breton  doctor, 
who  loathes  "gush,"  despised  the  Southerner's  rodomon- 
tade, and  Gambetta  used  to  bound  and  roar  like  a  stung 
lion  at  the  contemptuous  thrusts  which  Clemenceau 
made  at  him  from  the  tribune  and  from  the  columns  of 
his  newspaper,  the  Justice.  This  paper  is  not  pleasant 
reading,  for  its  editor  appears  always  to  write  as  if  he 
meant  to  provoke  his  enemies  into  personal  quarrels.  He 
is  a  brilliant  swordsman,  most  dangerous  because  left- 
handed,  and  a  capital  shot  with  pistols.  Even  the 
doughty  Paul  de  Cassagnac  once  declined  a  meeting  with 
him.  M.  Clemenceau  has  been  patiently  biding  his  time 
—which  does  not  mean  that  he  has  been  spending  his 
time  to  good  purpose,  for  he  has  attacked  every  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  eight  years  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  dangers  which  might  accrue  to  the  Repulic  through 
the  continual  overthrow  of  ministries.  This  must  lead 
one  to  doubt  whether  there  is  not  more  of  personal  am- 
bition than  of  public  spirit  in  his  tactics,  for  the  only  al- 
ternative would  be  to  suppose  him  stupid,  and  that  he 
certainly  is  not.  He  has  now  transferred  to  Jules  Ferry 
the  scorn  which  he  formerly  poured  u(K>n  Gambetta,  and 
the  two  men  must  be  regarded  as  exponents  of  two  com- 
pletely antagonistic  schools  of  republicanism.  Jules 
Ferry  used  not  to  be  an  opportunist,  but  in  succeeding  to 
the  leadership  of  Gambetta's  party  he  has  had  to  take  up 
its  programme — colonial  extension,  little  wars  for  glory, 
protection,  temporization  in  home  affairs,  and  in  particu- 
lar as  regards  the  relations  between  church  and  state. 
M.  Clemenceau,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  free  trader,  non-in- 
terventionist, decentralizer,  and  disestablisher.  He  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  Manchester  school  than  any 
other  French  politician.  That  huge  system  of  administra- 
tive centralization  which  Napoleon  created  is  to  him  ab- 
horrent, and  he  is  a  partisan  of  local  self-government  on 
the  largest  scale.  He  is  fond  of  relating  how  a  certain 
village  Mayor,  receiving  in  1852  a  copy  of  the  new  Im- 
perial Constitution,  with  orders  to  post  it  up,  wrote  to  M. 
de  Morny,  saying  that  he  had  done  as  requested,  and 
would  be  happy  to  post  up  as  many  more  Constitutions  as 
might  be  sent  him  thereafter.  M.  Clemenceau's  church 
policy  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  destruction ;  he 
goes  much  further  than  a  mere  abrogation  of  the  concor- 
dat. He  looks  to  the  day  when  Notre  Dame  shall  be  a 
museum  and  the  Madeleine  a  scientific  institute.  He 
holds  that  the  republic  should  repudiate  the  Catholic 
church,  and  .treat  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  as  state 
property. — Temple  Bar. 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 


The  increasing  disposition  of  women  to  widen  the  sub- 
jects deemed  worthy  their  attention  is  sharply  indicated 
by  the  multiplication  of  women's  clubs.  Not  only  does 
the  New  England  women's  club  of  Boston  and  the  Sorosis 
of  New  York  hold  their  own,  but  many  organizations 
which  do  not  require  a  fixed  place  of  meeting  are  forming 
in  all  the  most  active  centers  of  population.  Several  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts  have  clubs  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  women,  each  of  which  becomes  the 
center  of  a  new  impulse  for  the  formation  of  others. 
Most  of  them  meet  quietly  in  parlors,  without  ado,  once  or 
twice  a  month,  and  they  comprise  many  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  thoughtful  of  their  sex,  strong-minded  in  the  best 
sense,  because  they  are  living  in  the  world,  and  are  per- 
force interested  in  common  questions  as  vital  as  those 
which  interest  men,  and  often  in  fact  the  same. 

A  good  representative  club  of  this  character  cannot  but 
have  a  healthy  effect  upon  the  community.  New  Eng- 
land society  is  too  apt  to  crystalize  church-wise  and 
blood-wise.  Not  that  people  really  like  a  caste  of  creed 
or  of  descent,  but  they  readily  fall  into  an  involuntary 
habit  of  judging  people  from  those  points  ot  view,  and 
something  is  often  needed  which  brings  together  worthy 
people  without  regard  to  such  distinctions.  This  is  what 
the  women's  club  does,  and  it  is  "  the  felt  want  "  not  met 
by  the  sewing  society.  The  women's  club  also  offers  a 
ready  outing  for  the  mind  of  the  housekeeper  upon  wider 
questions.  The  woman  of  the  future  is  not  limited  in  the 
subjects  for  her  thought  or  of  her  study.  Girls  are  now 
given  education  so  that  they  may  be  educated,  thinking 
women  and  influential  members  of  society.  "  Society  in 
this  sense  in  1850  meant  men ;  by  1900  it  will  mean  men 
and  women;  and  why  not?  There  is  scarcely  a  question 
of  vital  moment  to  society,  either  in  politics  or  morals,  in 
which  women  are  not  as  profoundly  interested  as  men. 
Women  are  bound  on  these  questions  to  express  their 
minds  with  increasing  clearness,  force  and  conviction, 
and  we  believe  human  society  will  be  the  gainer  by  such 
a  development. 

There  may  be  some  objection  to  the  term  club,  but 
there  cannot  be  to  the  thing.  It  is  not  a  place  of  habitual 
resort,  or  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  home,  but  simply  a  con- 
venient organization  for  promoting  general  acquaintance 
and  discussing  topics  01  common  interest.  Women's 
clubs,  as  distinct  from  men's,  can  have  more  convenient 
times  of  meeting,  and  discuss  chosen  topics  with  more 
freedom.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  these  societies  than 
the  readiness  with  which  those  who  at  first  are  sure  they 
have  nothing  to  contribute  soon  become  valuable  partici- 
pants. Every  wise  mother  and  experienced  head  of  a 
nouse  has  no  mean  culture  to  draw  upon,  in  matters  of 
education,  discipline  and  the  cultivation  of  all  good  things. 
Every  considerable  town  without  a  woman's  club  needs 
one. — Springfield  Republican. 


The  modern  housekeeper  sweeps  her  carpet  with  closed 
doors  and  dry  broom ;  this  transfers  the  dust  from  the 
carpet  to  the  furniture  and  Dictures.  When  the  dust  has 
fully  settles  it  is  "  dusted  off"  with  a  dry  cloth  or  a  bunch 
of  feathers;  this  sends  the  dust  back  to  the  carpet.  The 
doors  are  then  thrown  open,  for  the  parlor  is  now  sweet 
and  clean.  The  sleeping-car  porter  is  wiser,  for  he  dusts 
in  the  morning  and  lets  the  guests  carry  it  home. — 
Current. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


T  T 


A  QUEER  WESTERN  TOWN. 


The  story  of  the  town  of  Belknap  has  never  been  fully 
told,  but  it  is  worth  telling.  Rumors  of  the  great  wealth 
to  be  had  for  the  seeking  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  country 
had  reached  the  outer  world  in  the  fall  of  1883,  and,  be- 
ing very  persistently  kept  afloat,  gave  plain  indications 
that  a  boom  would  set  in  early  in  the  following  spring. 
Two  enterprising  men,  who  were  entirely  familiar  with 
the  art  of  creating  cities,  started  from  Denver  in  January, 
and  riding  along  the  snow-bound  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  until  they  came  to  a  point  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  be  somewhere  near  opposite  to  the  promised  land 
of  gold  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  jumped  off 
into  the  snow  and  claimed  the  town  of  Belknap.  Their 
reason  for  stopping  at  this  particular  point  was  that  the 
engine  had  halted  there  to  take  in  water  from  a  tank,  the 
only  structure  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place.  It 
was  not  an  over-promising  site  for  a  town.  On  the  left  of 
the  track  the  steep  hill,  heavily  timbered  with  immense 
pine  trees,  extended  skyward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, and  on  the  right  of  the  track  sloped  downward  at 
about  the  same  incline.  The  pine  trees  were  so  close  to- 
gether in  some  places  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
these  pioneers,  wading  through  the  snow,  to  run  the  lines 
for  the  survey  of  their  proposed  metropolis.  Having, 
however,  chopped  down  a  tree  or  two,  and  claimed  and 
named  their  town,  they  set  out  in  search  of  inhabitants, 
feeling  tolerably  sure  that  nobody  would  steal  their  prop- 
erty during  their  absence. 

By  promises  of  corner  lots  they  induced  a  sufficient 
number  of  laboring  men  from  Butte  City,  Helena,  and 
other  Montana  towns,  to  accompany  them  to  the  chosen 
spot,  and  having  at  last  cleared  away  an  opening  in  a  pine 
forest  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  few  big  tents, 
they  imported  a  big  gang  of  Chinamen  from  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  began  in  earnest  the  laying  out  of  streets. 
Shoveling  out  anywhere  from  six  to  ten  feet  of  snow  from 
around  the  trees,  they  sawed  the  giant  trunks  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  possible,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
had  constructed  Broadway,  which  was  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  running  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  railroad  track,  and  First,  Second,  and  Third 
streets — narrower  thoroughfares  of  varying  length — which 
crossed  Broadway  at  regular  intervals.  It  being  a  matter 
of  dispute  whether  the  section  of  land  upon  which  their 
town  had  been  located  was  the  property  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  or  of  the  United  States  government, 
they  entered  into  some  sort  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
railroad,  by  which  the  latter  undertook  to  make  the  titles 
of  lots  good  in  either  event. 

All  was  now  in  readiness  for  the  sale  of  real  estate. 
The  Northern  Pacific  advertised  Belknap  throughout  the 
East  as  the  entrepot  to  the  Cceur  d'Alene  country,  and 
maps  of  this  new  city,  showing  all  the  desirable  building 
corners,  were  hung  in  all  the  real  estate  offices  of  Denver, 
Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake,  and  other  important  western  cen- 
ters. A  gentleman  who  had  a  large  and  profitable  hotel 
here  in  Denver,  sold  out  all  his  property  and  bought 
two  lots  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Second  streets,  I 
think,  for  which  he  paid  $1,000  apiece.  He  shipped 
sawed  lumber  to  Belknap  by  the  carload,  and  took  out 
enough  furniture  to  equip  two  ordinary  hotels.  Arrived 
at  Belknap,  he  found  his  corner  occupied  by  trees  of 
a  century's  growth.  Nothing  daunted,  he  sawed  the 
monster  trunks  off  at  the  street  level,  using  the  stumps  as 
a  convenient  and  ready-made  foundation  for  his  hotel. 
Other  new  comers  did  the  same,  and  by  the  first  of 
March  there  was  such  a  sound  of  sawing  and  hammering 
as  had  never  been  dreamed  of  in  this  primeval  forest. 
New  streets  were  laid  out,  and  shanties  began  to  go  up  in 
every  direction. 

But  now  the  most  astounding  and  embarrassing  thing 
occurred.  The  forest  having  been  cleared  for  a  large 
space,  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun  began  to  play,  havoc 
with  street  pavements.  What  had  before  appeared  to  be  a 
firm  foundation  began  to  prove  uncertain.  The  surface 
of  the  street,  and  of  such  building  lots  as  had  been 
cleared  of  timber,  began  to  drop  out  in  spots,  and  it  was 
then  found  that  the  town  had  been  laid  out  six  or  eight  feet 
above  terra  firma.  In  shoveling  away  the  snow,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  the  builders  of  the  town 
had  come  upon  what  they  supposed  i.o  be  the  ground, 
but  which  now  proved  to  Be  a  mere  crust  of  leaves  and 
twigs  and  fallen  boughs,  and  branches  resting  upon  a 
foundation  of  snow,  which,  as  has  been  said,  was  from  six 
to  eight  feet  deep.  The  result  can  easily  be  imagined. 
Houses  which  had  appeared  to  be  on  solid  ground  were 
suddenly  found  insecurely  balanced  in  the  air  on  massive 
stilts,  and  Broadway  was  no  longer  passable,  being 
thickly  studded  throughout  its  length  with  ungainly  tree- 
trunks.  The  founders  of  the  town,  however,  and  the 
owners,  having  made  certain  that  they  had  at  last  reached 
a  genuine  soil,  sawed  the  trees  a  second  time,  and  re- 
paired their  falling  buildings.  In  ten  weeks  after  its  in- 
ception the  town  of  Belknap  contained  4,000  inhabitants, 
not  including  the  Indians,  who  came  in  troops  from  all 
directions,  supplying  the  new  market  with  an  abundance 
of  game.  There  were  seventeen  corner  liquor  stores  on 
the  first  of  April  on  Broadway  alone,  and  the  foundation 
was  being  laid  for  a  large  theater— unfailing  signs  of 
prosperity  in  the  West. 

But  just  about  this  time  a  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  building  of  Leadville,  arrived  at  Belknap,  and 
modestly  requested  to  be  let  into  the  town  company.  It 
was  then  that  the  authors  of  Belknap  made  a  grand  mis- 
take. They  should  have  propitiated  Mr.  Thompson,  had 
it  taken  two  solid  blocks  to  do  it.  They,  however,  gave 
him  the  cold  shoulder,  whereupon  he  journeyed  back 
half  a  dozen  miles  on  the  railroad,  and  started  a  town  of 
his  own.  The  magnates  of  Belknap  snapped  their  fingers 
at  his  rivalry,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their  relations 
with  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  %were  such  that  all 
passengers  for  the  Cceur  d'Alene  would  be  ticketed  direct 
to  Belknap.  Such  was  the  case,  but  it  didn't  worry 
Thompson  in  the  least.  He  simply  presented  every  con- 
ductor and  brakeman  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  with  a 


corner  lot,  and  trusted  to  the  consequences.  The  conse- 
quences were  as  satisfactory  to  him  as  they  were  disastrous 
to  Belknap.  Each  train  man  constituted  himself  an 
i  active  missionary  to  rescue  passengers  from  the  hor- 
'  rors  of  Belknap,  and  two-thirds  of  the  travel  was  in 
this  way  switched  off  at  Thompson's  Falls,  which  was 
declared  by  the  railroad  employes  to  be  the  only  point 
from  which  there  was  communication  with  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  mines.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  was  no 
means  of  getting  to  the  point  where  the  gold  was  supposed 
to  be  from  either  of  these  places,  except  on  shank's 
mare,  along  a  narrow  trail  which  ran  over  the  summit  of 
the  mountains.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  landed 
at  Thompson's  or  Belknap,  as  the  case  might  be,  only  to 
find  that  thirty  milesof  snow,  which  could  only  be  crossed 
on  foot,  lay  between  them  and  the  El  Dorado  of  their 
hopes. 

Why  the  Cceur  d'Alene  bubble  did  not  expand  to  greater 
proportions  before  it  collapsed,  I  do  not  know.  It  broke 
without  warning,  and  caught  even  the  enterprising  real 
estate  men  of  Belknap  and  Thompson's  Falls  so  sudden- 
ly that  they  were  unable  to  save  little  more  than  their 
necks — some  of  them  having  a  desperate  struggle  to 
accomplish  even  that.  A  month  or  two  later  the  town  of 
Belknap  was  burned  down. — Denver  Republican. 


THE  DYING  POET. 


BY  J.  D.  STEELL. 


The  dying  poet  nigh  to  the  casement  lay, 
While  the  bright  glory  of  the  setting  sun 
Shone  o'er  his  pallid  features.    Richly  gay 

Along  the  sky  did  waves  of  color  run  ; 
And  nature  in  that  peaceful  hour,  and  fair, 
Like  a  tired  laborer  when  his  task  is  done, 

ISreathed  restfully.    The  cool,  soft  evening  air 
The  damp  locks  on  the  sufferer's  forehead  stirred, 
And  fell  a  grateful  silence  everywhere, 

Sweet  as  a  benediction.    He  but  heard 

Afar  the  tuneful  chime  of  silver  bell, 

And  the  sweet  vesper  song  of  twittering  bird; 

While  through  the  casement  wide  his  glances  fell 
On  bright-hued  garden  plats  with  bud  and  flower, 
And  verdant  tree-crests  fair  o'er  hill  and  dell. 

Far  off  he  saw  the  purple  mountains  tower, 

And  at  their  base  the  silver  waters  shine, 

Lit  with  the  parting  sunbeam's  golden  shower. 

"All  these  fair  nature's  charms  are  mine," 
He  said,  "  O  Father !  yet  thy  rest  is  best ; 
1  bow  submissive  to  thy  will  divine." 

So  did  he  cross  his  hands  upon  his  breast, 

Then  whispered  low  a  prayer  of  childhood's  days, 

And  turned  again  to  face  the  glowing  west. 

And  there  beyond  the  golden  sunset's  blaze 
Seemed  Heaven's  shining  portals  to  arise, 
Whence  floated  soft,  sweet  breathing  harmonies. 

Then  hovering  near  before  his  wondering  eyes 
Appeared  fair  forms  arrayed  in  pearly  white, 
In  semblance  of  those  loved  in  earthly  guise. 

So  slowly  died  away  the  vision  bright, 
And  with  a  mmmur  "  Beautiful!  "  he  passed 
As  gently  as  the  fading  sunset  light. 


WATCHING.  THE  PEARL-DIVERS. 


A  celebrated  writer  has  said  that  what  we  most  desire 
will  come  to  us  in  time,  if  we  only  have  patience  to  wait 
for  it.  After  long  waiting,  Betsy  and  I  have  attained  the 
acme  of  our  ambition,  having  at  last  been  permitted  to  go 
pearl-fishing.  For  weeks  the  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  our  desires  was  that  bugbear  propriety ;  for,  in 
Mexico  no  amount  of  Mother  Eve's  curiosity  can  excuse 
a  lady  for  the  smallest  breach  of  conventional  rules.  But 
finally  the  wife  of  our  host  obligingly  consented,  though 
evidently  with  doubts  and  misgivings,  to  act  the  part  of 
chaperon  to  the  venturesome  Americanos  who  insisted  on 
joining  a  pearl-hunting  expedition;  and  so  the  proprieties 
were  duly  observed. 

Our  boat  was  a  seven-ton  affair,  manned  by  four  oars- 
men, three  divers,  the  cook,  a  telegraph-rope  man,  and 
the  ladies  aforesaid,  though  the  chaperon  can  scarcely  be 
included  in  the  count,  as  at  the  first  rolling  billow  she 
plunged  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  little  cabin,  and 
remained  hidden,  in  tears  of  terror,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Our  divers  were  handsome,  mahogany-hucd 
young  fellows;  but  when  once  inside  their  grotesque 
armor,  with  its  bulging  eyes,  they  became  objects  of  ter- 
ror, the  more  uncanny  when  seen  through  twenty  fathoms 
of  water,  down  among  the  denizens  of  the  deep.  No 
wonder  that  sharks  avoid  them ;  and  even  the  black  man- 
eaters  flee  in  dismay  before  those  glassy  optics.  Imagine 
a  stout  six-footer,  carrying  200  pounds  of  nis  own  weight, 
covered  with  40  pounds  of  armor  on  his  chest,  20  on  his 
back,  plates  of  iron  inclosing  his  arms  and  legs,  a  massive 
helmet,  with  great  gaping  lanterns  for  eyes,  shoes  of  lead 
on  his  feet — at  least  120  pounds  of  metal  clothes  on  him — 
and  you  can  readily  understand  why  any  species  of  fish 
should  desire  a  more  digestible  meal. 

At  the  spot  to  be  searched  anchor  was  cast,  and  one  of 
the  divers  went  out  as  a  scout,  to  reconnoiter  and  report 
whether  the  locality  was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  working. 
Over  the  edge  of  the  boat  he  scrambled,  and  through  the 
clear,  greenish  crystal  we  could  watch  his  downward 
course,  till  a  darkening  of  the  water  announced  that  his 
leaden  shoes  had  disturbed  the  soft  sand  of  the  ocean 
floor.  The  telegraph  man  held  his  wire  with  a  hand  as 
steady  as  though  its  sinews  were  of  steel ;  and  several 
moments  of  breathless  anxiety  passed  before  a  jerking  of 
the  rope  announced  a  message  from  the  under  world.  A 


delicate  pull,  succeeded  by  two  stronger  ones,  was  the 
preconcerted  signal,  if  our  scout  found  the  field  worth 
working.  So  overboard  the  other  two  divers  were  tossed, 
one  climbing  hand-over-hand  down  our  anchor-chain,  the 
other  shooting  head  foremost  to  the  bottom,  like  a  lump 
of  lead. 

For  three  long  hours  we  waited  under  a  tropic  sun  that 
sent  its  fiercest  rays  upon  our  blistering  noses,  consumed 
with  fears  for  the  late  of  our  late  companions,  who,  twenty 
fathoms  below,  were  treading  the  coral-paved  avenues  of 
a  sunless  city,  which  imagination  peopled  with  mermaids 
and  other  mysterious  creatures.  Sharks  were  continually 
prowling  about  in  more  or  less  dangerous  proximity. 
Occasionally  the  huge  black  back  of  a  man-eater  shone 
in  the  sun  like  polished  ebony,  while  hundreds  of  Spanish 
navigators  spread  their  tiny  sails,  and  wiry  sea -gars  darted 
like  serpents  around  us. 

At  length  the  unseen  operators  telegraphed  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface,  and,  being  speedily  hauled  up,  appeared 
but  little  exhausted  by  their  long  submarine  experience. 
Each  had  his  basket  full  of  shells,  but  whether  they  con- 
tained two  or  twenty  pearls,  a  fortune  or  a  failure,  could 
not  be  determined  till  they  should  be  opened  on  land,  in 
the  presence  of  the  boat-owner.  A  coming  tempest, 
which  was  afterward  declared  by  that  ubiquitous  indi- 
vidual the  oldest  inhabitant  to  be  the  fiercest  that  had 
lashed  the  California  gulf  for  years,  sent  us  shoreward 
with  all  possible  speed,  for  we  had  no  desire  to  become 
fellow-citizens  with  the  mermaidens  aforesaid,  however 
rich  in  the  coveted  gems  their  habitations  might  be. 

Unlike  our  professional  experts,  the  Indian  divers,  who 
are  uniformly  most  successful,  plunge  naked  into  the 
waters,  without  any  apparatus  whatever  except  a  stone 
slung  around  the  waist.  They  are  apparently  as  much  at 
home  in  the  sea  as  the  finny  tribes,  and  are  most  astonish- 
ing swimmers.  They  can  propel  themselves  equally  well 
with  one  hand  and  one  foot,  or  with  both  feet  without 
hands,  while  they  rapidly  knock  the  shells  off  the  rocks 
and  coral  reefs  to  which  they  so  tenaciously  cling,  and 
cram  them  into  the  sack  of  woven  maguey  fiber  suspended 
by  a  rope  around  the  neck.  The  short,  stout  stick,  which 
is  the  only  thing  the  diver  carries,  serves  both  for  weapon 
and  implement.  While  tearing  up  the  shells  he  continu- 
ally runs  to  and  fro  on  the  ocean  floor,  in  order  to  render 
the  water  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sand,  and  thus  elude 
the  vigilance  of  his  marine  foes.  If  a  shark  insists  upon 
making  a  meal  of  him,  the  wily  Indian  plays  around  him 
till  the  terrible  jaws,  with  their  lance-like  teeth,  are  about 
to  close  over  him,  when,  grasping  the  stick  firmly  in  the 
middle,  he  forces  it  upright  into  the  shark's  mouth,  and 
thus  spikes  him  as  effectually  as  our  General  Taylor  did 
the  Mexican  cannon  at  Monterey.  Sometimes,  alas!  the 
operation  is  not  successfully  performed,  and  the  brave 
fellow  rises  no  more  to  the  surface,  only  a  momentary 
reddening  of  the  waters  telling  of  his  horrible  fate. 

These  divers  generally  remain  submerged  about  two 
minutes  at  a  time,  but  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
four  or  five  minutes  of  submergence  have  been  endured 
without  the  use  of  any  artificial  method  of  respiration ; 
and  we  are  told  that  a  native  diver  from  Anjanga  actually 
remained  naked  under  water  for  six  minutes. 

The  owner  of  some  pearl  beds  near  Mulege  sends  out 
twenty  surf  boats  daily  during  the  fishing  season.  Each 
boat  is  manned  by  twenty-one  men,  ten  of  whom  are  div- 
ers, ten  employed  in  rowing  or  assisting  the  fishers,  and 
a  chief,  who  acts  both  as  pilot  and  captain.  Five  divers 
go  down  at  a  time  from  each  of  the  twenty  boats,  thus 
keeping  the  work  going  on  while  half  the  fishers  are  re- 
covering from  their  exhaustion.  Every  boat  is  furnished 
with  five  large  perforated  stones,  pyramidal  shaped,  and 
rounded  at  top  and  bottom.  These  are  attached  to  sepa- 
rate ropes,  and  each  diver,  when  about  to  plunge,  seizes 
one  of  them  with  the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  while  with  the 
other  foot  he  suspends  his  net-work  bag.  With  his  right 
hand  he  takes  hold  of  another  rope,  and  with  his  left  he 
keeps  the  water  out  of  his  nostrils,  fights  his  deep-sea 
enemies,  and  fills  his  sack  with  shells.  On  no  account 
must  his  right  hand  let  go  of  the  rope,  for  by  it  only  can 
he  signal  those  above  to  pull  him  up  when  the  unnatural 
element  can  no  longer  be  endured.  A  similar  process  is 
made  use  of  in  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  and  so  dex- 
terous do  the  divers  become  in  the  use  of  their  feet  that 
they  employ  them  for  the  most  common  purposes,  as 
others  do  their  hands.  It  is  said  that  they  1  an  pick  up 
the  smallest  straws  and  pebbles  with  their  toes,  and 
thread  needles  with  them,  and  play  cards,  or  beat  the 
drum  with  their  feet.  These  California  Mexicans,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  water  from  infancy,  like 
their  fathers  before  them,  appear  to  have  acquired  an  am- 
phibious nature  akin  to  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
who  are  such  expert  divers  that  if  a  nail  or  any  piece  of 
iron  is  thrown  overboard  they  will  instantly  plunge  into 
the  sea  and  recover  it. 

Though  the  guano-digging  Chinamen  who  swarm  upon 
the  islands  of  the  California  gulf  are  not  courageous 
enough  to  make  successful  divers,  they  are  much  given  to 
the  secret  practice  of  many  ingenious  tricks  by  which  their 
countrymen  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom  produce  pearls  that 
are  partly  artificial.  As  is  well-known,  the  pearl  oysters 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  congregate  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  open 
their  shells  to  enjoy  the  influence  of  the  sun.  At  this 
period,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
fishermen  have  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  into  the 
open  shells  strings  of  tiny  beads  formed  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  which,  becoming  intrusted  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  present  the  same  appearance  as  real  pearls. 
When  the  curious  process  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted the  oysters  are  drawn  up  from  their  beds  and 
robbed  of  their  pearly  treasurers.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  not  only  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  trav- 
elers, but  by  the  result  of  many  experiments.  Professor 
Fabricius  tells  us  that  he  saw  several  Chinese  chamae,  then 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Hanks,  the  shells  of  which 
contained  iron  wire  covered  with  pearl.  These  wires  had 
once  been  sharp,  and  evidently  the  sagacious  oysters 
had  incrusted  and  thus  blunted  the  points. — Fannte  B, 
Ward,  in  New  York  Sun. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Ah,  strive  always  no  human  heart  to  wring; 
Let  no  one  feel  thy  anger  burn  or  sting; 
Know  how  to  suffer;  this  should  he  our  song. 
Love  breathes  amid  the  ruin  of  dead  wrong. 

What  a  childlike  people  the  Japanese  are.  All  their 
work  is  done  honestly,  and  the  doing  is  considered  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  task.  One  morning  this  week  I 
visited  the  Ir hi  Han,  and  spent  an  hour  watching  the 
operations  of  embroidering  and  sketching  designs.  It 
was  a  glimpse  of  the  Orient,  tempered  with  the  chaste 
artistic  taste  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
greater  collection  of  curios  in  this  establishment  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  world  outside  of  Japan ;  but  it  was 
to  see  the  Japs  embroider  that  I  went.  They  were,  five 
in  number,  all  sitting  on  the  floor.  The  surroundings, 
implements  and  materials  were  all  Japanese.  For  the 
three  embroiderers  there  is  a  low  frame  on  which  the 
work  is  mounted ;  and  in  a  peculiar  position,  with  their 
stockinged  feet  protruding  behind,  sit,  or  rather  kneel, 
the  workers.  The  matting  on  the  floor  is  underlaid  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  straw,  so  that  it  is  quite  soft.  Over 
the  matting  is  a  Japanese  rug  made  of  bits  of  cloth 
drawn  through  a  coarse  canvas,  and  closely  resembling  a 
rag-carpet.  Their  system  does  not  appear  to  be  different 
from  ours  in  any  important  respect,  but  their  work  is 
finer,  more  careful,  and  in  some  respects  more  artistic. 
The  designs  are  drawn  on  free  hand,  apparently,  with 
little  or  no  guide.  The  two  artists  have  by  them  a  face  or 
subject  for  the  principal  figures,  and  then  fill  in  with  their 
own  ideas.  The  canvas  is  mounted,  and  while  the 
artist  applies  his  brush  it  is  either  laid  on  the  floor  or 
held  prependicularly  with  one  hand.  There  are  curious 
little  bowls  and  flat  dishes  in  which  the  paints  are  mixed, 
and  the  brushes  used  look  large  for  such  fine  work. 

A  beautiful  toilet  set  designed  and  executed  by  them 
is  full  of  artistic  feeling,  both  in  design  and  workmanship. 
It  also  shows  the  humorous  side  of  their  character,  and 
indicates  considerable  imagination.  The  set  is  of  amber 
satin,  and  presents  a  moonlight  landscape.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  frogs  holding  a  carnival;  the  musicians  using 
Japanese  instruments  and  sitting  on  morning  glories, 
while  others  dance.  Along  the  banks  of  a  stream  of 
water  grow  huge  rushes  or  marsh  trees,  near  the  tops  of 
which  are  perched  a  number  of  owls.  There  are  clouds 
and  a  full  moon,  as  well  as  many  minor  details,  all  of  which 
are  executed  perfectly.  The  owls  are  done  in  fine  feather 
stitch,  and  are  of  the  common  gray  species.  The  most 
wonderful  feature,  however,  is  the  representation  of  water, 
which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreground. 
The  stitches  are  very  long,  and  held  down  at  intervals  by 
a  single  floss  thread  of  the  same  shade,  each  successive 
stitch  being  caught  in  the  same  place,  making  the  little 
indentations  on  each  a  mark  of  beauty. 

The  first  thing  the  worker  does  is  to  put  ^n  the  outline 
with  very  fine  silk.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  good  deal 
pf  time  might  not  be  saved  in  embroidering  if  we  adopted 
the  same  plan.  The  outlining  with  silk  is  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  work,  and  certainly  would  not  take  more  time 
than  painting  the  outline  by  hand.  The  method  of  using 
the  silk  is  very  interesting.  The  very  fine  untwisted  silk 
of  China  and  Japan  has  always  been  useless  to  us,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  how  to  make  it  workable. 
The  silk  is  in  reality  a  superior  kind  of  floss,  and  comes 
in  little  hanks,  which  are  wound  off  on  round  pieces  of 
bamboo  when  required  for  use.  The  Japanese  worker 
has  fixed  on  his  frame,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighteen 
inches  from  where  he  sits,  a  metal  peg  or  needle.  He 
cuts  off  a  length  of  silk  sufficient  to  pass  around  this  peg 
and  reach  to  his  mouth.  He  then  holds  one  end  of  the 
silk  in  his  mouth,  and  taking  the  other  in  his  hand,  he 
rolls  it,  always  in  the  same  direction,  between  his  palms. 
Then  placing  the  free  end  in  his  mouth,  he  takes  the 
other  and  treats  it  in  the  same  way.  When  both  ends 
have  been  thus  twisted,  he  places  them  together  on  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  and  rolls  them  together,  always  as 
before,  in  the  same  direction.  He  then  loosens  the  silk 
by  taking  the  peg  out,  or  by  cutting  it  off  close  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  so  perfectly  is  it  twisted  that  it  never  appears  to 
untwist  or  become  tangled. 

By  this  very  simple  means  he  can  get  strands  of  any 
thickness  he  requires,  and  the  silk  retains  all  its  gloss. 
The  work  is  started,  as  with  us,  by  passing  the  needle 
several  times  backward  and  forward,  so  as  to  secure  the 
end  without  making  a  knot;  and  when  a  needleful  is  fin- 
ished it  is  worked  on  in  the  same  way,  and  cut  off  on  the 
front.  The  stitch  for  outlining  seems  to  be  a  very  closely 
worked  stem  stitch,  and  the  outlines  are  worked  with  a 
single  strand  of  the  fine  silk. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  needle  appears  at  the 
right  spot  from  below  is  remarkable,  and  when  we  acquire 
unerring  accuracy,  working  on  leather  or  kid  becomes 
possible.  Under  any  other  ciscumstances  it  cannot  be 
attempted,  as  every  prick  of  the  needle  shows,  and  it 
one  or  two  false  shots  are  made  the  work  will  be  spoiled. 
The  stitch  used  by  the  Japanese  in  their  solid  embroidery 
is  satin  stitch.  Their  work  presents  exactly  the  same 
appearance  on  both  sides.  But  it  is  satin  stitch  used 
as  our  feather  stitch — that  is,  the  colors  are  carried 
one  into  another,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of 
very  delicate  shading.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
it  extravagant  to  use  much  silk  on  the  back,  but 


there  is  no  doubt  that  it  gives  greater  richness,  and 
produces  a  varied  effect.  Another  peculiarity  of  Jap- 
anese embroidery  is  the  skillful  use  they  make  of  cot- 
ton wadding  to  produce  the  raised  effects  peculiar  to  their 
work.  A  tiny  strip  of  the  cotton  is  taken  in  the  fingers 
and  lightly  twisted,  and  made  smaller  at  each  end ;  then 
the  worker  holds  it  in  place  with  one  hand,  and  carefully 
embroiders  over  it  with  the  other,  using  an  artist's  skill 
in  producing  just  the  effect  he  wishes  by  twisting  and 
placing  the  cotton.  For  hand-screens  to  be  seen  on 
both  sides,  this  style  of  working  is  very  useful.  There  are 
hand-screens  to  be  obtained  ready  stretched,  on  which 
double  embroidery  of  this  kind  could  be  very  easily 
worked. 

The  Japanese  embroiderer  seems  to  have  no  guide  for 
color.  He  is  an  artist  as  much  as  the  designer  of  the 
outline.  He  appears  to  have  a  regular  principle  on  which 
to  work.  He  puts  in  first  the  gold,  then  detached  masses 
of  the  strongest  colors,  so  as  to  get  a  correct  balance. 
When  the  effect  is  thus  sketched  in,  as  it  were,  it  is 
wrought  together  and  harmonized  by  neutral  and  inter- 
mediary tones.  As  he  goes  on  he  keeps  contemplating 
his  work,  and  if  not  quite  satisfied,  he  ungrudgingly  un- 
picks— an  excellent  example  to  follow,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  mend  a  fault  of  coloring  in  embroidery;  nothing  but 
unpicking  will  do.  A  great  deal  of  effect  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  different-colored  golds,  and  still  more  by  the 
clever  use  of  the  colored  silk  with  which  it  is  sewn  down. 
This,  of  course,  is  done  in  church  work ;  but  it  is  in  the 
really  artistic  way  in  which  the  Japanese  use  all  these  va- 
rieties, and  in  the  perfect  balance  they  preserve  even  in 
the  apparently  careless  designs,  that  their  merit  lies.  In 
short,  their  embroidery  is  the  refined  essence  of  their 
civilization,  which  has  so  many  phases  of  Greek  esthet- 
icism  and  childlike  mirthfulness.  The  very  look  of  their 
sensitive,  supple  little  figures,  full  of  life  and  instinctive 
art,  is  enough  to  promise  success  to  everything  they  take 
in  hand. 

One  device  in  which  they  are  very  successful  is  that  of 
obtaining  a  certain  amount  of  relief  on  their  embroideries 
by  working  the  back  portions  of  the  design  in  a  kind  of 
skeleton,  either  by  outlines  gradually  thickened  as  they 
are  supposed  to  approach  the  eye,  or  by  working  lines  of 
thin  strands  of  silk,  leaving  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  between  each,  so  that  the  background  shows  through, 
and  produces  a  singularly  softened  effect. 

Many  valuable  ideas  may  be  picked  up  by  watching 
these  clever  embroiderers  at  their  frames,  and  careful, 
conscientious  workmanship  should  be  the  first  lesson 
learned  from  them.  "  Well  and  quickly  rarely  meet," 
runs  the  old  proverb,  and  there  is  a  tendency  at  present 
to  make  as  much  show  with  as  little  labor  as  possible. 
The  Japanese  workers  are  not  slow;  although  they 
appear  so  deliberate,  they  do  a  fair  day's  work;  but 
whether  they  accomplish  much  or  little,  or  whether  they 
make  money  by  their  work,  appears  to  be  of  less  impor- 
tance than  performing  the  task  as  perfectly  as  jxjssible. 


I  called  on  Rosenthal,  the  ladies'  tailor,  a  few  days  ago, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  samples  of  work  shown  me. 
The  work  is  all  done  by  men,  and  is  finished  as  is  all 
first-class  tailor  work.  Mrs.  Rosenthal  is  a  very  pleasant 
lady,  and  as  she  attends  to  measuring  and  fitting  lady- 
patrons,  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  her  services  will  coincide  witth  me.  Her  own 
graceful  fitting  garments  are  quite  enough  to  show  what 
work  the  establishment  does,  and  as  the  charges  are 
moderate,  there  is  no  reason  why  San  Francisco  ladies 
may  not  wear  genuine  tailor-made  dresses. 


Some  beautiful  fans  are  adorned  with  designs  of  foliage, 
berries  and  flowers  of  luminated  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
sticks  are  inlaid  with  bronze,  gold  or  silver.  White  satin 
fans  have  designs  in  the  blue  of  old  Dresden  china,  and 
others  of  fancy  satin  are  painted  with  marine  subjects  in 
natural  colors,  and  have  plain  sticks.  A  very  dainty  fan 
may  be  manufactured  at  home.  Take  an  oval  or  round 
foundation  of  stiff  net,  supported  by  thick  bonnet  wire, 
taken  double  and  put  round  the  edge ;  make  the  handle 
also  of  wire,  and  twist  the  satin  over  it.  Then  arrange 
pale  blue  crepe  in  sloping  folds  over  the  back  of  the  fan 
and  tack  over  the  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  full  puffing  in  front, 
and  in  this  place  a  large  rosette  composed  of  loops  of 
narrow  satin  ribbon.  Tie  several  lengths  of  ribbon  on 
the  handle.  Dragon  flies,  etc.,  may  be  added  to  the  ro- 
sette if  one  likes  the  effect. 


Perhaps  you  do  not  like  brilliantine.  Perhaps,  when 
you  wear  black  or  blue,  or  green  or  brown,  you  want  to 
wear  it,  and  not  to  have  the  color,  or  the  absence  of 
color,  broken  by  all  manner  of  white  reflections.  Per- 
haps you  like  soft,  rounded  folds,  curving  to  the  figure 
and  increasing  its  beauty  or  hiding  its  defects.  If  that 
be  the  case,  go  and  engage  a  passage  to  England,  where 
they  have  recovered  from  the  very  mild  attack  of  the  pa- 
triotic alpaca  fever,  and  have  shipped  the  materials,  which 
not  even  sympathy  for  suffering  Bradford  could  make 
them  wear,  to  their  American  cousins.  Go  immediately, 
for  this  is  to  be  a  brilliantine  summer  in  the  United  States, 
if  management  can  make  it  so.  The  Bradford  goods  are 
exquisitely  fine  and  light,  and  their  luster  beautiful,  if 
one  like  luster  and  they  make  perfect  knife  pliatings;  so 


that  the  suits  made  from  them  have  some  good  points, 

especially  as  they  are  the  coolest  of  woolen  costumes;  but 
no  decree  of  fashion  can  make  alpaca  pretty.  If  you  can- 
not go  to  England,  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions, 
and  go  and  buy  the  material  for  at  least  one  cashmere 
costume  while  it  is  selling  for  next  to  nothing.  It  will  re- 
turn to  favor  again  in  a  very  short  time,  precisely  as  it  did 
in  London,  and  you  can  afford  to  keep  a  dress  pattern 
unmade  until  the  time  comes.  Good  cashmere  at  its 
present  price  is  a  genuine  bargain. 


There  are  a  number  of  houses  that  blazon  the  fact  that 
they  are  second-class  places  by  putting  out  such  signs  as 
"Our  own  imitations,"  "Very  cheap,"  and  "The 
latest  style."  The  goods  so  marked  will  usually  prove  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  former  stock.  No  first-class  house 
resorts  to  such  devices,  but  depends  on  the  quality  of  its 
goods  rather  than  the  gullibility  of  its  patrons.  Last 
week  I  saw  some  thirty-cent  black  bunting  displayed  in  a 
window,  bearing  the  several  names  of  "  Danube,"  "  Su- 
matra," and  "Andalusian."  What  a  fool  is  the  average 
woman,  in  the  opinion  of  that  firm  ! 


Besides  two  hundred  pairs  of  shoes,  it  seems  that  the 
lucky  Lady  Ermyntrude  Russell  began  her  wedded  life 
with  a  coronet  and  necklace  from  her  father  and  mother, 
and  a  double  necklace,  ear-rings  and  bracelet  of  gray  and 
green  enamel  and  yellow  gold,  a  present  from  the  Khe- 
dive; a  wonderful  set  of  aqua-mauve;  a  dozen  hand- 
kerchiefs trimmed  with  Brussels  lace;  another  with  Hon- 
iton,  another  with  Mechlin,  and  several  gross  of  a  plainer 
sort ;  more  mantles,  ball  dresses,  tea  gowns  and  bonnets 
than  one  would  like  to  count,  and  a  wedding  gown  of 
satin  brocaded  with  velvet  roses  outlined  in  pearls,  and 
having  silver  hearts.  One  gets  an  idea  of  the  size  of  her 
father's  household  from  the  present  given  her  by  the  ser- 
vants, which  was  a  breakfast  service  of  gold.  Disraeli 
should  have  lived  to  see  his  picture  of  the  Liveson-Gores 
outdone  by  the  Russells. 


Gold-trimmed  mantles  are  so  common  that  those 
in  plain  black  or  color  look  almost  odd  in  the  show-rooms, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  more  costly  show  the  metal 
only  in  the  finest  of  threads  and  the  slenderest  of  lines. 
A  single  fiber  of  gold  defining  a  group  of  stripes,  coming 
to  a  point  at  the  waist,  in  the  back  of  the  mantle,  and 
gold  threads  faintly  visible  among  the  chenille  balls 
strung  upon  them,  are  specimens  of  the  way  in  which 
rich,  heavy  silks  are  ornamented. 


The  cravat  is  making  its  appearance,  and  shows  itself 
in  the  shape  of  a  long  scarf  of  light  surah  or  brocaded 
gauze.  It  is  tied  with  a  full  bow,  with  one  short  end 
fastened  at  the  neck,  the  second  end  being  long  enough 
to  be  fastened  upon  the  left  hip,  where  it  is  loosely 
knotted  and  falls  upon  the  skirt.  Cravats  of  this  style 
need  not  be  matched  to  the  costume,  but  may  be  worn 
with  any  dress.  They  are  also  made  of  soft  white  mull, 
to  wear  with  black  toilets. 

Broad  cashmeres  are  a  novelty  in  summer  shawls. 
They  are  in  attractive  shades,  with  a  fringe  of  fine,  soft 
white  wool  in  its  natural  state.  This  wool  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  netted  wool  chenille  fringe,  but  it  is  much 
softer  than  that  material. 


All  styles  of  India  silks  for  summer  wear  are  exceed- 
ingly lustrous,  especially  in  black,  and  are  thirty-five 
inches  wide.  They  are  brocaded  in  designs  of  trailing 
roses  and  buds,  and  are  duplicated  in  colors — such  as 
pale  blue,  China  pink,  pale  wood  violet,  cream,  straw- 
color,  pearl  and  reseda  ground,  covered  with  floral  designs 
as  fine  as  Chinese  embroidery.  Others  less  costly  are 
strewn  with  flowers  on  grounds  appropriate  for  evening 
wear. 

The  changeable  surahs  combined  with  velvet-figured 
surah  bid  fair  to  become  favorites  this  summer.  The 
basque  and  skirt  are  to  be  made  of  the  figured,  and  the 
draperies  are  of  the  changeable  surah,  without  figures. 
There  are  also  many  of  the  taffeta  silks  that  are  change- 
able, and  instead  of  velvet  figures  they  have  tiny  specks 
or  larger  dots  brocaded  all  over  them. 

Among  the  Irish  goods  in  the  market  for  the  spring 
wear  are  the  Dufferin  habit  cloth,  the  Scarboro  serge, 
the  Gordon  twill,  the  Grampion  tweed,  and  the  Kil- 
larney  frieze — all  durable  fabrics  that  make  up  stylishly. 

Among  the  new  curtain  materials  displayed  is  a  new, 
pretty  and  inexpensive  variety  termed  Persian  draperies. 
These  curtains  are  either  of  plain  e/amine,'  or  a  pattern 
resembling  lace.  The  etamine  has  broad  borders  and 
arabesque  figures  in  tapestry  shades,  resembling  cross- 
stitch  embroidery.   

Orchids  appear  among  the  artificial  flowers,  and  un- 
fortunate beings  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  buy 
bouquets  containing  blossoms  worth  five  or  ten  dollars 
apiece,  will  probably  think  that  some  of  the  best  imi- 
tations of  nature  are  flagrant  libels  upon  her.  Few  per- 
sons ever  went  to  an  orchid  show  without  feeling  a 
secret  desire  to  touch  some  of  the  blossoms,  in  order  to 
be  quite  sure  they  were  genuine,  and  nobody  but  a 
botanist  will  accept  the  artificial  flowers  as  actual  like- 
nesses of  the  real.  F.  E.  Wj 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


There  is  a  certain  brutality  in  referring,  in 
even  the  most  delicate  and  respectful  fashion, 
to  a  woman's  age.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  a  man 
really  enjoys  the  imputation  of  advancing  years; 
but  he  wears  his  rue  (as  he  does  that  bitterer 
herb,  time)  with  a  difference.  If  you  say  of  our 
artist  masculine  that  he  shows  no  falling  oft  of 
his  powers  in  the  last  thirty  years,  he  is  flattered. 
Say  the  same  of  a  woman,  and  her  first  feeling 
is  one  of  chagrin  at  the  imputed  thirty  years. 
A  man  may  claim  immunity  from  the  baleful 
effects  of  the  flight  of  time;  a  woman  would 
fain  repudiate  the  years  themselves.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  an  imperative,  if  cruel,  ne- 
cessity demands  such  reference.  When  a  great 
actress  or  a  famous  singer  comes  before  a  public 
who  have  assisted  at  the  triumphs  of  her  youth 
and  her  prime,  the  contrast  is  inevitable.  Happy 
are  they  who  have  the  good  sense  to  "stop 
while  the  game  is  good,"  or  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  do  so.  It  is  said  that  Mme.  Patti  in- 
tends to  retire  from  the  stage  almost  immedi- 
ately. It  is  but  a  proof  of  that  shrewd,  worldly 
wisdom  which  characterizes  that  shrewd,  worldly 
woman.  It  is  the  dictate  of  a  supreme  but 
clear-sighted  vanity — not  the  vanity  which  con- 
ceals, but  that  which  anticipates  the  decadence 
of  power  and  beauty.  Mme.  Patti  is  still  a 
beautiful  woman;  and  sensitive  indeed  must 
be  the  ear  that  can  detect  any  notable  loss  of 
brilliancy  in  that  incomparable  voice.  If  she 
do  really  retire,  as  announced,  it  will  be  a  mir- 
acle in  the  history  of  the  stage;  but  she  will  be 
wise.  She  will  hang  up  her  laurel  wreath  in  the 
lull  glory  of  its  freshness,  instead  of,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many,  seeing  its  leaves  fall  one  by 
one,  till  only  the  withered  stalks  remain  to  at- 
test the  triumphs  of  a  bygone  day.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  minds  so  coarse  as  to  see  anything 
ridiculous  or  laughable  in  the  appearance  of  one 
whom  genius  has  enthroned,  but  remorseless 
time  discrowned.  It  can  call  out  only  a  respect- 
ful pity  and  regret. 

And  despite  all  these  undoubted  facts,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  were  few  if  any  who  assem- 
bled on  Monday  night  at  the  California  Theater 
to  greet  Mme.  Ristori,  who  did  not  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  to  see  once  more  that  wonderful 
impersonation  which  has  made  her  name  one  of 
the  immortal  ones  in  her  profession.  It  is,  alas ! 
so  much  easier  to  make  a  young  face  old  than  to 
give  the  lines  of  youth  to  the  visage  of  the  old. 
All  the  art  in  the  world  must  fail  here;  and  not 
the  face  alone,  but  the  fire,  the  spirit  of  youth 
and  vigor,  is  hard  to  simulate.  Hut  to  one  who 
had  never  before  seen  Ristori  in  this  character, 
it  was  a  revelation  of  the  artistic  genius  which 
creates,  the  artistic  study  and  training  that  ex- 
ecutes— both  belonging  to  the  school  of  which 
she  is  among  the  last  representatives.  It  is  a 
school  in  which  the  tripping  and  self-conscious 
debutante,  with  a  fair  face,  a  Worth  wardrobe, 
and  a  press  "  connection  "  for  a  claque,  has  no 
place,  and  which  she  naturally  holds  in  great 
contempt  as  old-fashioned  and  "slow."  But  it 
is  something  that  all  true  lovers  of  the  drama  in 
its  highest  possibilities  must  always  honor. 
Mme.  Ristori's  "Elizabeth"  was  exactly  what 
was  predicted  and  expected  by  everybody — a 
great  conception,  imperfectly  represented  by  a 
failing  and  enfeebled  exponent.  But  it  was, 
alter  all,  easy  to  see  the  intent  of  genius  through 
every  scene.  The  audience  was  not  so  large  as 
it  should  have  been,  but  it  was  highly  apprecia- 
tive. The  rapturous  applause  which  has  greeted 
Mme.  Ristori  in  the  past  may  have  been  want- 
ing, but  there  was  sufficient  approbation  and 
even  enthusiasm,  manifested  to  (ully  satisfy  the 
great  artist  of  the  sincere  admiration  and  appre- 
tion  of  her  auditors.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
Mme.  Ristori,  and  have  failed  to  visit  the  Cali- 
fornia this  week,  have,  notwithstanding  all 
drawbacks,  missed  a  great  opportunity. 

The  pathos  and  the  tragedy  were  alike  threat- 
ened with  complete  collapse  by  the  suggestion 
that  would  continually  obtrude  itself,  that  the 
principal  characters  were  all  such  a  remark- 
able collection  of  anachronisms.  "  Essex  "(Mr. 
Edmund  Tearle)  was  so  very  young,  and  "  Lady 
Sarah  Howard"  so  very  mature,  as  to  suggest  that 
between  his  real  love  for  her  and  his  simulated 
passion  for  "Elizabeth"  it  must  be  a  genuine 
case  of  puppy-love,  which  usually  chooses  for  its 
object  a  woman  more  suited  to  inspire  a  filial 
affection  than  that  of  a  lover.  The  explanation 
seemed  so  dreadfully  obvious  that  a  youth  madly 
in  love  with  one  who  might  be  his  mother 
wouldn't  find  it  impossible  to  pretend  love  to 
his  grandmother.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, they  are  said  to  be  Mme.  Ristori's  "own." 
If  so,  she  will  hardly  require  the  services  of  a 
private  detective,  as  great  actresses  are  said 
sometimes  to  do,  for  the  protection  of  their 
jewels.  Marie  Antoinette  and  Mary  Stuart 
have  followed  Elizabeth.  Next  week  an  entire 
change  of  programme  is  promised. 

Paintin'  'Er  Red  is  still  attracting  amused 
audiences  at  the  Standard.  That  so  flimsily 
constructed  a  piece  has  proven  so  attractive  is 
a  high  compliment  to  the  abilities  of  the  several 
specialty  artists.  This  is  their  last  week  at  the 
Standard.  Next  week  Miss  Georgie  Wood- 
thorpe  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Cooper  will  appear  at  this 
theater.  The  comedy-drama  Little  Butterfly 
will  be  produced,  with  the  following  cast : 

Little  Butterfly  Georgie  Woodthorpe 

Hop  Sing  Fred  A.  Cooper 

Addison  Chatham  Gerald  Eyre 

Richard  Sleuth  Owen  Dale 

Bill  Hardy  J.  M.  1  hompson 

Judge  Blossom  Ed  Barrett 

Came  Morgan  J.  Warren  De  Lano 

George  Bigelow  J.  W.  Callahan 

Edith  Bigelow  Lillian  Owen 

Amanda  Peppergrass  Mary  E.  Benham 

At  the  Baldwin  during  the  week,  C.  B.  Bishop 
has  been  playing  the  Widow  Bedott  to  verv 
good  houses.  Next  week  opens  with  a  new  and 
undoubtedly  great  attraction  in  Harvey's  melo- 
drama, The  Wages  of  Sin.  The  play  is  spoken 
of  in  most  unqualified  terms  by  the  leading 
eastern  papers,  both  in  regard  to  its  literary  and 
dramatic  merit  and  its  moral  teachings.  The 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Manbury  and  Overton, 
Miss  Marie  Prescott,  Mr.  J.  A.  Howell,  and 
others,  will  appear  in  the  cast.  It  has  had  a 
most  successful  run  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theater,  New  York,  and  the  press  of  that  city 
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edy,  Der  Probepfeil  (the  arrow-test] 
The  spectacular  opera  Satanella 


seem  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
"  Nym  Crinkle,"  in  the  New  York  World,  says 
of  it : 

"The  play  is  unexceptional  melodrama.  Its 
story  is  intensely  interesting,  owing  to  its  hu- 
man relationships  and  its  depth  of  feeling  and 
passion.  A  great  many  plays  have  been  written 
upon  the  same  motive,  but  they  are  either 
goody-goody  or  extravagant.  This  one  pre- 
serves a  mean  of  dramatic  excellence  not  ob- 
servable in  such  clamorous  panoramas  as  The 
World,  7Vie  Lights  0'  L.ondon  and  The  Black 
Flag,  and  it  depends,  unlike  The  Pulse  of  New 
York,  wholly  upon  the  good  and  evil  of  human 
character  for  its  interest.  It  may  be  said  of  it, 
in  addition,  that  its  effect  upon  the  average  be- 
holder ought  to  be  a  wholesome  one.  The  Wages 
of  Sin  may  be  accepted  as  by  al!  odds  the  best 
imported  melodrama  of  Saxon  origin  that  we 
have  had  in  some  time." 

The  following  is  the  synopsis  of  scenery  and 
incident:  Act  1,  Josiah  Dean's  house  and  mill 
at  Mellord;  the  lie.  Act  II,  Ruth's  home  in 
London.  Act  III,  Back  at  Melford;  the 
shadow  of  a  crime.  Act  IV,  In  London;  the 
wages.  Act  V,  As  gold  through  the  fire. 
Rut"h"  loves  "George  Brand,"  a  curate  and  a 
noble  man,  whom  she  discards  to  marry  his 
rival,  a  villain,  who  makes  her  believe  a  scandal- 
ous story  in  regard  to  the  man  she  loves.  The 
villain  wants  her  money,  and  in  London, 
whither  she  accompanies  him,  abuses  her,  and 
both  she  and  her  child  are  reduced  to  starvation. 
To  save  her  child's  life  she  commits  a  a  crime. 
Amid  all  her  trials  and  sufferings  "George 
Brand  "  remains  her  faithful  friend.  The  law  at 
last  lays  hold  on  the  villain  who  has  wrecked 
her  lite,  and  "Ruth"  is  rescued.  The  play  is 
said  to  be  absorbing  in  interest  from  beginning 
to  end. 

On  Sunday  night  Magda  Irschick  made  her 
farewell  appearance  at  the  Baldwin  Theater. 
The  great  tragedienne  was  entirely  at  home  in 
the  exacting  title  role  of  Giebel's  tragedy,  Brun- 
hild. Helene  Wagner  had  in  "  Chriemhild  "  a 
part  rather  too  heavy  for  her,  though  sufficiently 
well  sustained.  The  other  parts  were  well  cast, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  German  stage  in  at- 
tention to  stage  business  and  exactness  of  detail 
was  apparent  in  the  entire  programme.  Sunday, 
April  19th,  Frauiein  Anialie  Strahl  from  the 
Stadt  Theater,  Cologne,  will  appear  in  the  coin- 
test). 

continues  to 

draw  the  customary  crowd  at  the  Tivoli,  with 
Miss  Helene  Dingeon,  Miss  Louise  Leighton, 
Frillman  and  Kckert  in  the  cast.  It  will  be 
continued  till  further  notice. 

Scarcely  have  the  melodious  echoes  of  Italian 
opera  died  away  when  we  are  promised  another 
great  musical  event.  The  Theodore  Thomas 
Festival  concerts  of  two  years  ago  are  yet  too 
well  remembered  to  need  lecalling.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  give,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Seymour  E.  Locke,  a  second  series  of  seven  con- 
certs between  May  25th  and  June  5th — exact 
dates  to  be  fixed  hereafter.  This  promise  is 
made  conditional  on  the  subscription  during  the 
next  thirty  days  being  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
enterprise.  If  San  Francisco  be  really  the 
musical  city  that  it  has  won  the  reputation  of 
being,  this  condition  is  certain  of  fulfillment, 
and  this  grand  musical  treat  is  a  thing  already 
assured.  These  concerts  will  be  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  will  bring 
from  New  York  his  unrivaled  orchestra  of  sixty 
instrumentalists,  and  a  corps  of  vocal  soloists  of 
tried  and  approved  excellence.  At  the  head  of 
these  noted  names  stands  that  of  Frau  Amalia 
Friedrich-Materna,  the  star  of  the  Damrosch 
German  opera,  whose  phenomenal  success  under 
their  lamented  leader  was  largely  due  to  Mme. 
Materna.  Chosen  by  Wagner  himself  to  im- 
personate the  great  soprano  parts  in  his  dra- 
matic operas,  she  sang  for  eight  years  under  his 
direction  at  Bayreuth  and  Vienna.  Theleading 
dramatic  soprano  of  the  world,  her  engagement 
alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  any  enthusiasm,  and 
to  ensure  a  liberal  and  prompt  subscription. 

The  impression  made  by  Mme.  Fursch-Madi 
during  the  opera  season  just  closed  is  too  favor- 
able and  too  recent  to  need  recalling  here. 

Miss  Emma  Juch,  a  high  soprano,  nas  achieved 
a  marked  success  in  New  York  as  a  concert 
singer.  Miss  Hattie  J.  Clapper,  contralto,  has 
an  excellent  reputation  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
eastern  cities  in  which  she  has  sung.  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  Winch,  tenor,  from  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Max  Heinrich,  from  New  York 
City,  are  said  to  be  excellent  in  concert  singing 
in  their  respective  lines.  The  arrangements  at 
the  Pavilion,  while  similar  to  those  of  the  last 
series,  will  be  greatly'improvcd  both  in  seating 
arrangements  and  in  acoustics.  The  price  for 
two  reserved  scats  for  the  entire  season  of  seven 
concerts  has  been  fixed  at  the  very  reasonable 
figure  of  $25.  This  circumstance,  together  with 
the  well-known  names  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  the  personal  reputation  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Locke  as  director  and  manager, 
would  seem  to  guarantee  the  complete  success  of 
this  great  musical  enterprise. 

NOTES. 

Miss  Fanny  Davenport  will  play  in  San  Fran- 
cisco under  the  management  of  Dan  Frohman. 

Excellent  attendance  and  interested  crowds 
are  the  rule  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Panorama 
Building. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Baldwin  after  The 
Wages  of  Sin  will  be  May  Blossom,  by  the  Mad- 
ison Square  company. 

At  the  Ocean  Beach  Pavilion  an  excellent 
entertainment  is  given  on  Saturdays  and  -Sun- 
days, with  the  added  attraction  of  the  invigorat- 
sea  breezes  and  the  novelty  of  the  trip  throngh 
the  Park  and  along  the  ocean  beach  in  the 
steam  cars. 

At  the  Tivoli  matinee  this  afternoon,  the 
alway  delightful  Pinafore  will  be  presented  by 
forty  children,  introducing  their  great  specialty 
entertainment  at  sea,  and  many  other  novelties. 
Each  lady  and  child  will  receive  a  number  for 
the  doll  Josephine.  ' 

At  the  California,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
April  20th  and  21st,  Macbeth.  Next  week  ends 
the  engagement  of  Mme.  Ristori.  The  next  at- 
traction will  be  Dion  Boucicault,  who  will  ap- 
pear in  The  Colleen  Bawn,  and  his  usual  round 


of  Irish  plays,  and  also  in  a  piece  written  by 
himself. 

Woodward's  Garden  gives  an  excellent  pcform- 
ance  in  the  Pavilion  at  that  popular  resort 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday.  'I  his  entertain- 
ment is  especially  suited  to  those  who  wish  to 
give  the  children  a  treat,  as  the  performance 
takes  place  in  the  daytime,  and  the  small  price 
of  admission  renders  it  not  a  burdensome  tax  to 
those  with  large  families. 

The  Bush  Street  Theater  will  re-open  Monday 
evening  next,  under  the  new  management  of 
Charles  P.  Hall.  Mr.  Hall  has,  during  his  long 
connection  with  this  theater  as  its  treasurer, 
made  a  host  of  friends  among  the  amusement- 
seeking  public,  all  of  whom  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  position.  The  theater  has  been  handsomely 
renovated,  and  will  open  with  John  A.  Stevens 
and  company  in  Cnknmun. 

Alma  Stuart  Stanley  will  appear  at  the  Oak- 
land Theater  Monday,  April  20th,  in  Paintin' 
'Er  Ped.  Isn't  this  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle? It  is  a  worthy  end  gained  to  have  made 
such  a  well-read  city  of  San  Francisco,  but  the 
Athens  of  the  Pacific  doesn't  need  such  improve- 
ment. Miss  Stanley  will  also  produce  in  Oak- 
land, April  27th,  Mr.  Dan  O'Conncll's  comedy. 
Conspiracy,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  author. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  gave  an  en- 
tertainment on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  par- 
lors of  the  Unitarian  Church.  The  programme 
consisted  of  music,  recitations,  and  a  most  artis- 
tic presentation  of  Howells's  farce,  The  Sleep- 
ing-Car.  At  the  bottom  of  the  programme  was 
the  following : 

Note. —  Three  of  this  company  have  appeared  heforc 
crowded  houses  in  all  the  principal  theaters  in  Oakland, 
and  three  others  sustained  principal  characters  in  the  re- 
cent unprecedented  run  uf  "Tom  Cobb." 

This  grand  combination  of  artists  appears  on  this  occa- 
sion by  special  arrangement,  and  inaugurates  a  new  era 
in  theatrical  enterprise,  a  special  feature  of  which  is  the 
abolition  of  rehearsals  as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  valu- 
able time. 

Manager  Reinaw  will  introduce,  on  Sunday 
night,  a  new  lady  star  to  the  patrons  of  the 
German  Theater  (the  Baldwin).  Miss  Amalia 
Strahl  is  considered  a  bright  comedy  star,  and 
she  will  appear  in  the  greatest  German  comedy 
success  of  the  last  season — the  work  of  a  news- 
paper man,  the  clever  critic  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblalt,  Herr  Oskar  Blumenthal.  An  En- 
glish adaptation  of  this  play,  The  'Trial  Arrow, 
was  produced  at  Daly's  'Theater  in  New  York 
over  one  hundred  nights,  under  the  title  Love  on 
Crutches.  BlumenthaTs  comedy  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  as  well  as  into  almost  every 
other  European  language.  The  German  theater 
goers  nere  are  always  partial  to  comedy,  and 
after  the  many  heavy  tragedies  by  which  they 
were  entertained  during  the  recent  engagement 
of  Mme.  Magda  Irshick,  they  will  be  delighted 
at  the  change  ill  the  repertory  offered  to  them  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  by  the  enterprising  man- 
agement. The  German  stock  company  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  engagement  of  Messrs. 
Lederei  and  Roesicke  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Both  gentlemen  will  be  in  the  cast  of  The 
Trial  Arrow,  and  as  manager  Reinaw  will  play 
the  leading  part,  we  may  expect  a  very  interest- 
ing performance. 

If  ever  the  future  historian  of  our  day  light 
upon  the  name  (and  he  can't  well  help  doing  so) 
of  Colonel  Mapleson  while  hunting  among  the 
journalistic  archives  of  the  past,  he  will  certainly 
record  the  "gallant  Colonel"  as  the  great 
siniler  of  his  era.  I  never  remember  seeing  his 
name  mentioned  during  the  San  Francisco  opera 
season,  that  he  wasn't  "  smiling,"  and  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Newt  Letter,  he  is  smil- 
ing in  Chicago — or  was  about  April  nth.  It's 
the  same  old  smile  and  the  same  old  cause,  viz.: 
a  well-filled  house  and  a  heaped-up  treasury. 
"Smiler  Colfax"  is  nowhere  beside  this  smiling 
operatic  Napoleon.  'The  Arews  Letter,  like  the 
Chronicle  of  San  Francisco,  notes  the  occupants 
of  boxes;  but  I  regret  to  state  that  it  devotes 
much  more  space  to  the  musical  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment, dismissing  the  social  branch  with 
the  terse  comment  that  the  display  of  diamonds, 
beads,  feathers,  etc.,  was  "semi-savage"  (ours 
was  "  demme  "-semi-savage)  and  that  the  audi- 
torium, though  glittering  and  resplendent,  was 
"no  beauty-show."  But  the  house  was  full,  antl 
Colonel  Mapleson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Peck,  per- 
formed the  great  smiling  act,  as  usual,  if  ever 
the  Colonel  is  ennobled  and  chooses  a  crest  and 
a  motto,  the  former  should  be  the  laughing 
hyena  and  the  latter  the  popular,  "  I  should 
smile."  Dorothy. 


Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutte 


Dflightful  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  Park.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


\u"ni<nii r. I    EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing..  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-cla^s ;   hrgc  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 

LEWIS  ABRAHAMS  lDE,rR 
WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  13  Kearny  Street, 
Between  Post  and  Geary,  San  Francisco. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 


ART  ASSOCIATION, 

430  Pine  Street. 

MARKET  DAY,  MADRID 

ADRIEN  MOREAU'S  MASTERPIECE, 
AM)     150    HAUNIFICENT  PAINTINGS. 

Open  day  and  evening.    Admission  25  cents. 


ICHI  BAN. 


I  20,  11  AND  24  OLAlO.J 

MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

TAPANESE. 


Call  Often, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Fine  watch  repairing  a  specialty.  A.  W. 
Meyer,  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  1014  Market 
street,  opposite  Fifth. 

Herrmann  &  Co.,  the  hatters,  have  issued 
their  regular  illustrated  catalogue  for  this  sea- 
son. It  is,  like  their  former  catalogues,  handsome- 
ly gotten  up,  and  shows  the  commendable  enter- 
prise for  which  the  firm  are  distinguished. 

Stevens's  Park  (formerly  Badger's),  Fast 
Oakland.  Moonlight  masquerade  given  by  the 
Pythian  Club  of  Oakland,  Saturday,  April  18, 
1885.  Hall  at  night.  Grand  march  at  nine  p. 
m.  A  costumer  will  be  in  attendance.  The 
grounds  will  be  illuminated.  Admission  50cts. 
Tickets  for  sale  by  the  Kerry  Company.  See 
three-sheet  posters. 

Colonel  F.  A.  Belcher,  author  of  the  "  Dirigo 
March,"  has  published  a  song,  "Over  Sunny 
Hills,"  for  which  he  has  also  written  the  words. 
It  is  a  musical  gem,  and  the  verse  breathes  of 
summer  life.  Dr.  M.  kegensberger  has  added  a 
German  translation.  For  sale  by  Sherman, 
Clay  ii  Co. 

Sunday,  April  19th,  grand  picnic  in  aid  of 
the  I.  O.  B.  B.  Library,  at  Stt-vens's  Park  (for- 
merly Badger's),  Fast  Oakland.  Valuable 
prizes  will  be  distributed  to  the  winners  of  the 
various  games.  Monster  athletic  and  acrobatic 
performance  by  the  Furopcan  Combination 
Troupe.  Gents' tickets  50  cts.;  ladies' tickets 
2$cts.;  children  under  10  years  free.  Tickets 
for  sale  by  the  Ferry  Company. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

ORIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS 

Oprn  RvRfffHGN  "WS 

ROSENTHAL, 
THE  LADIES' TAILOR 

RECENTLY  FROM  THE  EAST, 

GUARANTEES  A  PERFECT  FIT 

and  SUPERIOR  WORKMANSHIP. 


Latest  London  ami  New    York  Styles  In 
I.ihIIcn'  itrrsM-v  <  oats,  Wraps,  Etc. 

ROOMS  101  &  102  PHELAN  BUILD  G. 

TAKE  ELEVATOR. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

GOODWIN  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

"NEW"  OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES, 

Respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Cigarette  smokers  Co 
thell  "Nt\V"  goods.  Although  the  name  "OLD 
JUDGE"  is  known  in  this  city,  and  at  one  time  was 
"  the  recognized  Cigarette,"  it  hay  suffered  in  popularity 
through  unfortunate  circumstances ;  and  in  presenting 
the  NEW  OLD  JUDGE  smokers  will  find  the  marked 
improvement  in  paper  and  quality  not  heretofore  pre- 
sented. All  Cigarettes  are  embossed;  there  is  no  print- 
ed matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.  Call  for  the  NEW 
OLD  JUDGE  CIGARETTE,  and  you  will  smoke  no 
other.     For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

Depot  at  M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO., 

Cigar  Manufacturers,  323-295  Battery  street. 

PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  E.  K.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


The  King  of  Siam  has  263  children,  and  this  fact  bars 
him  out  of  summer  hotels. 

Somebody  has  noticed  that  the  woman  who  shakes  the 
door-mat  on  the  sidewalk  "  fills  the  public  eye." 

It  was  a  provident  hen  of  Blobson's  which  got  into  the 
cellar,  the  other  day,  and  laid  in  a  supply  of  coal. 

A  lesson  in  physics:  Teacher — "What  is  velocity?" 
Pupil— "  Velocity  is  what  a  man  puts  a  hot  plate  down 
with." 

El  Mahdi,  the  African  false  prophet,  married  when 
only  sixteen  years  old.  We  do  not  know  whether  Wig- 
gins is  married  or  not. 

Lent  is  a  most  appropriate  season  for  the  trial  ot  Fish. 
It  looks  now  as  if  the  Ancient  mariner  would  have  a  pretty 
hard  roe  to  hoe. — Life. 

The  young  man  who  fled  from  the  house  of  his  "  ladi 
friend,"  at  the  point  of  the  bull-dog,  is  much  troubled 
over  his  rent  being  in  arrears. 

Harnum's  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  is  at  it  again  in  New 
York.  A  satisfied  I  )emocrat  would  be  an  attractive  addi- 
tion to  his  "ethnological  congress." 

France  would  like  to  borrow  $10,000,000  to  fight  the 
Chinese.  This  reminds  capitalists  of  the  advertisement : 
"  Wanted — $500,  to  go  on  a  spree." 

Prince  Arsene  Karageorgewitch,  of  Paris,  fought  a  duel 
the  other  day,  and  escaped  unharmed.  It  is  suspected 
that  he  used  his  name  as  a  breast-plate. 

A  means  of  putting  down  carpets  without  the  use  of 
profanity  has  been  invented.  N.  B. — The  word  "  pro- 
fanity "  in  the  foregoing  is  a  misprint  for  "  tacks." 

A  foundling  was  discovered  the  other  day  in  a  Louis- 
ville church.  The  person  who  left  it  there  had  evidently 
sought  out  the  most  unfrequented  spot  in  the  city. 

"  He  who  has  pie  has  friends,"  says  a  Russian  proverb; 
which,  being  freely  translated,  signifies  that  the  doctor 
and  the  undertaker  stand  in  with  the  pieman  every  time. 

One  is  a  stuffed  owl  and  the  other  is  the  "  ould  stuff." 
The  front  part  of  this  conundrum  was  held  back  by  the 
taxidermist,  who  will  embalm  it  and  put  it  in  a  glass  case. 

An  exchange  notes  that  the  Horseshoe  fall  at  Niagara 
has  receded  some  three  hundred  feet  from  its  original 
position.  Probably  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  the 
nackmen. 

A  young  man  in  Albany,  Indiana,  closes  neither  of  his 
eyes  when  sleeping.  Matrimony  will  not  prove  expensive 
to  him.  His  wife  will  always  be  afraid  to  go  through  his 
pockets. 


first ;  but  when  Europe  began  to  look  upon  the  issue  as  a 
diplomatic  point  in  Gladstone's  favor,  the  crisis  was  re- 
newed. As  it  now  stands,  if  the  accounts  are  not  highly 
colored,  it  is  Russian  humiliation  versus  British  huiuilia- 
tion.  .  .  .  We  have  said  and  still  think  that  the  chances 
are  that  these  two  powers  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
plunged  into  a  gory  game  of  pique.  British  India  will 
stand  as  long  as  England  stands,  and  Russia  gains  noth- 
ing of  glory  in  the  rash  attempt  to  break  treaties  and  out- 
rage the  diplomatic  proprieties  by  snatching  at  the  key  to 
India.  In  the  event  of  war,  the  issue  will  turn  upon  the 
extent  of  resources,  and  the  conflict  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  weeks  or  months.  Russia  would  naturally  place  her- 
self upon  the  defensive,  and  will  maintain  that  advantage, 
as  she  has  in  former  wars.  She  can  be  attacked  upon 
three  sides — the  Black  sea,  if  Turkey  does  not  object,  the 
Baltic,  and  from  India.  It  will  be  England's  policy,  un- 
doubtedly, to  make  these  three  attacks,  because  she  can, 
with  the  aid  of  her  fleet  and  the  Indian  empire,  organize 
three  offensive  forces  more  readily  than  Russia  can  oppose 
them  effectually.  Russian  engineers  claim  that  their 
capital  and  the  coast  defenses  of  the  Black  sea  are  im- 
pregnable. Russia  is  certainly  a  difficult  nation  to  reach. 
To  narrow  operations  to  Afghanistan  would  give  Russia 
the  advantage  at  first,  at  least;  and  the  Russian  coast  de- 
fenses are  not  what  they  were  in  1854-  If  Russia  counted 
upon  England's  complications  in  Egypt,  she  certainly  has 
made  a  mistake.  The  Soudan  is  an  incident  merely,  and 
will  take  care  of  itself  for  the  present.  England  still  re- 
mains the  strongest  military  power  on  the  globe,  as  well 
as  the  richest,  and  in  a  fight  where  the  national  honor  is 
at  stake,  without  any  compromising  question  of  struggling 
freemen  on  the  opposing  side,  she  will  hold  her  own  in 
the  ordeal  of  battle.  Wars  ot  this  kind,  where  the  con- 
tending empires  cannot  hurl  armies  at  each  other  by  rail- 
road, as  did  France  and  Germany  in  1870,  are  not  fought 
in  the  field,  but  in  Lombard  street  and  on  the  exchanges 
of  the  great  bankers;  and  there  Great  Britain  is  all-pow- 
erful.— Springfield  Republican. 


Up  to  her  chamber  window 

A  slight  wire  trellis  goes, 
And  up  this  Romeo's  ladder 

Clambers  a  bold  white  rose. 

I  lounge  in  the  ilex  shadows; 

I  see  the  lady  lean, 
Unclasping  her  silken  girdle, 

The  curtain's  folds  between. 

She  smiles  on  her  white-rose  lover, 

She  reaches  out  her  hand 
And  helps  him  in  at  the  window; 

I  see  it  where  I  stand. 

To  her  scarlet  lips  she  holds  him, 

And  kisses  him  many  a  time — 
Ah  me!  it  was  he  that  won  her, 

Because  he  dared  to  climb.        T.  B.  AUrich. 


THE  STARS. 


There  is  much  in  the  great  field  of  astronomy  that  is 
discouraging  to  the  savant  who  hasn't  the  time  or  means 
to  rummage  around  through  the  heavens.  At  times  I  am 
almost  hopeless,  and  feel  like  saying  to  the  great,  yearnful , 
hungry  world,  "  Grope  on  forever.  Do  not  ask  me  for 
another  scientific  fact.  Find  it  out  yourself.  Hunt  up 
your  own  new-laid  planets,  and  let  me  have  a  rest.  Never 
ask  me  again  to  sit  up  all  night  and  take  care  of  a  new- 
born world,  while  you  lie  in  bed  and  reck  not." 

I  get  no  salary  for  examining  the  trackless  void  night 
after  ni^ht,  when  I  ought  to  be  in  bed.  I  sacrifice  my 
health  in  order  that  the  public  may  know,  at  once,  of  the 
presence  of  a  red-hot  comet  fresh  from  the  factory.  And 
yet,  what  thanks  do  I  get? 

Is  it  surprising  that  every  little  while  I  contemplate 
withdrawing  from  scientific  research  to  go  and  skin  an 
eight-mule  team  down  through  the  dim  vista  of  relentless 
years? 

Then,  again,  you  take  a  certain  style  of  star,  which  you 
learn  from  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  is  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  it  takes  50,000  years  for  its  light  to  reach  Bos- 
ton. Now,  we  will  suppose  that  after  looking  over  the 
large  stock  of  new  and  second-hand  stars,  and  after  ex- 
amining the  spring  catalogue  and  price  list,  I  decide  that 
one  of  the  smaller  size  will  do  me,  and  I  buy  it.  How  do 
I  know  that  it  was  there  when  I  bought  it?  Its  cold  and 
silent  rays  may  have  ceased  49,000  years  before  I  was 
born  and  the  intelligence  be  still  on  the  way.  There  is 
too  much  margin  between  sale  and  delivery.  Every  now 
and  then  another  astronomer  comes  to  me  and  says: 
"  Professor,  I  have  discovered  another  new  star,  and  in- 
tend to  file  it.  Found  it  last  night,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  the  zenith,  running  loose.  Haven't  heard 
of  anybody  who  has  lost  a  star  of  the  fifteenth  magnitude, 
about  thirteen  hands  high,  with  light  mane  and  tail,  have 
you?"  Now,  how  do  I  know  that  he  has  discovered  a 
brand-new  star?  How  can  I  discover  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  playing  an  old  threadbare  star  on  me  for  a  new  one? 

We  are  told  that  there  has  been  no  perceptible  growth 
or  decay  in  the  star  business  since  man  began  to  roam 
around  through  space,  in  his  mind,  and  make  figures  on 
the  barn  door  with  red  chalk,  showing  the  celestial  time- 
table. 

No  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  starry 
heavens  since  I  began  observe  and  study  their  habits. 
Not  a  star  has  waxed,  not  a  star  has  waned,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Not  a  planet  has  season-cracked  or  shown  any  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  our  rigorous  climate.  Not  a  star 
has  riiened  prematurely,  or  fallen  off  the  trees.  The 
varnish  on  the  very  oldest  stars  I  find,  on  close  and 
critical  examination,  to  be  in  splendid  condition.  They 
will  all,  no  doubt,  wear  as  long  as  we  need  them,  and 
wink  on  long  after  we  have  ceased  to  wink  back. 

In  1866  there  appeared  suddenly,  in  the  Northern 
Crown,  a  star  of  about  the  third  magnitude,  and  worth  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  was  generally 
conceded  by  astronomers  that  this  was  a  brand-new  star 
that  had  never  been  used,  but  upon  consulting  Arge- 
lander's  star  catalogue  and  price  list,  it  was  found  that 
this  was  not  a  new  star  at  all,  but  an  old,  faded-out  star 
of  the  ninth  magnitude,  with  the  front  breaths  turned 
wrong  side  out,  and  trimmed  with  moonlight  along  the 
seams. 

After  a  few  days  of  phenomenal  brightness,  it  gently 
ceased  to  draw  a  salary  as  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
and  walked  home  with  an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  com- 
pany. 

It  is  such  things  as  this  that  make  the  life  of  the  as- 
tronomer one  of  constant  and  discouraging  toil.  I  have 
long  contemplated,  as  I  say,  the  advisability  of  retiring 
from  this  field  of  science,  and  allowing  others  to  light  the 
northern  lights,  skim  the  milky  way,  and  do  other  celes- 
tial chores.  I  would  do  it  myself  cheerfully  if  my  health 
would  permit ;  but  for  years  I  have  realized,  and  so  has 
my  wife,  that  my  duties  as  an  astronomer  kept  me  up  too 
much  at  night,  and  my  wife  is  certaintly  right  about  it 
when  she  says  if  I  insist  on  scanning  the  heavens  night 
after  night,  coming  home  late  with  the  cork  out  of  my 
telescope  and  my  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  these  ex- 
hausting night  vigils,  I  will  be  cut  down  in  my  prime. 
So  I  am  liable  to  abandon  the  great  labor  to  which  I  had 
intended  to  devote  my  life,  my  dazzling  genius,  and  my 
prince|y  income.  I  hope  that  other  sava"nts  will  spare  me 
the  pain  of  another  refusal,  for  my  mind  is  fully  made  up 
that,  unless  another  skiminist  is  at  once  secured,  the 
milky  way  will  henceforth  remain  unskum. — Bill  Nye,  in 
Peck's  Sun. 


The  excitement  incidental  to  the  inauguration  having 
somewhat  subsided,  and  the  personnel  of  the  new  Cab- 
inet having  been  fully  decided  upon,  the  new  administra- 
tion has  turned  its  attention  to  its  social  responsibility, 
and  has  startled  society  here  by  its  truly  Democratic  re- 
construction of  the  social  obligations  of  the  master  of  the 
White  House. 

Instead  of  the  sumptuous  state  dinners  formerly  given, 
the  President  has  issued  invitations  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  to  attend  a  soap-bubble  party  at  the  White  House 
from  six  to  eight  o'clock.  This  is  intended  to  inaugurate 
a  series  of  Jeffersonian  entertainments,  to  be  followed 
by  a  spelling  bee  to  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
while  the  Army  and  Navy  are  to  be  entertained  by  a 
magic  lantern  exhibition.  The  invitations  to  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps  are  unique,  and  with  true  Jeffersonian  sim- 
plicity are  written  in  lead  pencil,  on  the  reverse  of  the 
President's  visiting  cards. — Life. 


In  Switzerland,  under  the  compulsory  laws,  out  of  485,- 
790  children  of  school  age,  474,878,  or 97.8  percent  at- 
tended the  elementary  schools  in  1881,  the  remaining  2 
per  cent  including  deaf  mutes,  idiots,  and  the  sick.  One- 
fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  Switzerland  are  in  the 
schools.  Over  8,000  teachers  are  employed  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  of  these  83  per  cent  haye  had  special 
normal-school  training. —  Current. 


Insanity,  says  a  writer,  is  much  more  prevalent  among 
women  than  among  men.  We  don't  wonder  at  it.  It's 
enough  to  break  down  any  woman  to  have  a  man  night 
after  night  get  into  bed  without  taking  off  the  shams. 

The  "  course  of  true  love,"  traced  by  letters  in  a 
breach-of-promise  suit,  read  in  this  manner :  "  Dear  Mr. 
Smith,"  "  My  dear  John,"  "  My  darling  John,"  "  My 
own  darling  Jack,"  "  My  darling  John,"  "  Dear  John," 
"  Dear  Sir,"    Sir,"  and  all  was  over. 

Through  the  telephone:  "Is  that  you,  doctor?" 
"Yes,  who  is  it?"  "Mrs.  Merony.  O,  doctor,  what 
shall  I  do  for  baby?  He  has  swallowed  a  dime."  "  Well, 
you  surely  don't  want  to  spend  two  dollars  to  get  a  dime, 
do  you?"    And  the  telephone  ceased  to  work. 

"  Madam,  can  you  tell  me  why  two  women  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  street  crossing  to  talk?"  "  I  suppose  they 
do  it  for  the  same  reason  that  a  man  rushes  at  the  top  of 
his  speed  to  get  across  the  track  in  front  ot  a  train  of  cars, 
and  then  stands  and  watches  the  train  go  by." 

"  Nystagmus,  or  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs,  is  an  epi- 
leptiform affection  of  the  cerebellular  oculomotonal 
centers."  We  quote  the  above  from  a  medical  exchange, 
instead  of  printing  an  article  of  our  own  on  the  subject. 
It  covers  the  ground  so  completely,  and  with  such  con- 
vincing clearness  and  conciseness,  that  nothing  more 
need  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

Workhouse  boy — who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  small 
farmer — brought  up,  as  he  had  run  away: 
Guardian.    Did  they  beat  you? 
Boy.    No,  sir. 

Guardian.    Then,  why  did  you  run  away? 

Boy.  Please,  sir,  soon  after  I  got  there  a  pig  died; 
they  salted  it,  and  we  had  fur  to  eat  it.  Then  a  calf  died, 
and  they  salted  it,  and  we  had  fur  to  eat  that;  then  mas- 
ter's grandmother  died,  and  I  seed  'em  taking  some  salt 
up  stairs,  so  I  run'd  away. 


GRASPING  FOR  THE  KEY  TO  INDIA. 


If  it  is  to  be  war,  it  will  be  war  to  the  death,  because  it 
will  be  a  war  of  race  enmity  and  rivalry  of  empire.  To 
express  the  situation  in  unrelieved  Saxon,  it  will  be  a  war 
of  bad  blood.  So  far  as  Russia's  present  attitude  toward 
Afghanistan  is  concerned,  she  is  clearly  in  the  wrong. 
Prince  GortschakolT  expressly  admitted  in  1875  that  Af- 
ghanistan was  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  English  in- 
fluence, and  Russia  is  under  treaty  obligations  not  to 
occupy  Herat,  the  "  Key  to  India."  About  a  year  ago 
England  and  Russia  agreed  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
•commission  which  should  hold  conferences  in  Afghanis- 
tan. The  British  Commissioner,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden, 
arrived  on  the  ground  many  months  ago,  and  the  English 
were  put  out  of  temper  to  find  that  not  only  had  no  steps 
been  taken  by  the  Russians  to  send  forward  their  com- 
mission, but  advances  of  soldiers  in  the  direction  of  Herat 
were  being  quietly  made.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  de- 
manded explanations,  and  received  pacific  assurances  at 


WHAT  IS  A  PHYLACTERY? 


Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  The  "  snap- 
per-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  "  is  sometimes  unexpectedly 
rewarded  by  finding  the  "  three  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel 
of  chaff."  Among  the  thousands  of  tons  of  rubbish  that 
annually  pass  through  our  paper  mills,  there  is  occasion- 
ally found  something  that  is  worth  preserving.  Mr. 
Davis,  of  the  Winnebago  Paper  Mills,  lately  brought  in  a 
curiosity  such  as  few  if  any  in  Neenah  have  ever  seen. 
A  black,  battered  leather  box,  cubical  shaped,  about  two 
inches  in  size,  and  having  a  long  leather  tnong  attached, 
it  does  not  give  promise  of  being  anything  specially  rare 
or  interesting.  A  closer  investigation  shows  a  Hebrew 
word  stamped  on  the  top  of  the  case,  and  a  moment's 
recollection  of  Hebrew  observances  determines  the  object 
to  be  a  phylactery  of  ancient  Jewish  times,  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  devout  Israelite  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  word  phylactery,  though  it  sounds  familiar 
to  every  Bible  reader,  is  found  only  once  in  the  scriptures. 
In  Matt,  xxiii,  5,  Christ,  reproving  the  Pharisees  for  their 
observance  of  tradition,  and  exaggeration  of  Mosaic  cere- 
monies, while  they  omit  "the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,"  charges,  among  other  things,  that  "they  make 
broad  their  phylacteries."  The  word  is  Greek,  and  signi- 
fies an  amulet  or  talisman.  Such  amulets  were  worn  by 
the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyptians.  Mohammedans  of 
the  present  day  wear  sentences  of  the  Koran,  to  avert  ill 
fortune,  and  the  scapulary  of  the  Romish  church  is  an- 
other form  of  the  same  custom.  The  Jewish  practice  is 
taken  from  the  exhortation  of  Moses  to  carefully  remem- 
ber the  Divine  precepts,  and  to  keep  them  before  their 
children  and  the  strangers  they  associate  with.  To  em- 
phasize the  command,  he  says  (Deut.  vi,  8):  "Thou 
shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall 
be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes."  This  injunction  the 
Pharisees  interDreted  literally,  and  the  result  was  the 
wearing  of  the  phylactery  on  the  left  arm  or  on  the  fore- 
head, according  to  the  choice  of  the  devotee.  The  speci- 
men in  hand  contains  four  strips  of  parchment,  each  bear- 
ing an  appointed  text  from  the  Pentateuch — Ex.  xiii,  2-10, 
12-13;  Deut.  vi,  4-9,  13-32.  The  writing  is  such  as  few 
scholars  of  the  present  day  can  read.  It  is  in  the  antique 
Hebrew  character,  without  the  vowel  points,  and  is 
beautifully  executed.  Everything  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  phylactery  was  performed  with  the 
utmost  ceremonial  precision.  The  kind  and  quality  of 
the  parchment,  of  the  case  and  thong,  of  the  ink,  etc., 
were  all  carefully  prescribed.  The  persons  privileged  to 
write,  the  manner  of  writing,  the  perfection  of  the  tran- 
script, and,  in  short,  every  detail,  was  exactly  pointed  out. 
The  time  and  manner  of  wearing  the  phylactery,  the 
shape  of  the  different  knots  permissible  in  attaching  it  to 
the  forehead  or  arm,  the  length  and  width  of  the  strips  of 
parchment,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  were  pro- 
vided for  with  rabbinical  exactitude.  Very  much  more 
could  be  said,  for  the  subject  is  wide  and  interesting. 
Enough  has  probably  been  indicated  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  "  What  is  a  phylactery."— Neenah  (  Wiscon- 
sin) Times. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


HE  NEVER  KNOVVED. 


Old  Billy  B.  was  a  pious  man, 

And  heaven  was  his  goal ; 
For,  being  a  very  saving  man, 

Of  course,  he'd  saved  his  soul. 
But,  even  in  this,  he  used  to  say, 

"One  can't  too  careful  be;" 
And  he  sang  with  a  fervor  unassumed, 

"  I'm  glad  salvation's  free." 

But  the  means  of  grace,  he  had  to  own, 

Required  good,  hard-earned  gold; 
And  he  took  ten  pews,  as  well  became 

The  richest  of  the  fold. 
"  He's  a  noble  man !  "  the  preacher  cried, 

"Our  Christian  Brother  B." 
And  Billy  smiled  as  he  sublet  nine, 

And  got  his  own  pew  free. 

In  class  meeting  next,  old  Billy  told 

How  heaven  had  gracious  been  ; 
Yea,  even  back  in  the  dark  days  when 

He  was  a  man  of  sin. 
"  I  was  buildin'  a  barn  on  my  river  farm — 

All  I  then  had,"  he  said: 
"  I'd  run  out  o'  boards,  an'  was  feedin'  hands 

On  nothin'  but  corn-bread. 

"  I  tell  ye,  brethren,  that  I  felt  blue, 

Short  o'  timber  and  cash, 
And  thought  I'd  die  when  the  banks  then 
bust 

And  flooded  all  my  mash. 
But  the  Lord  was  merciful  to  n.e, 

And  sent  right  through  the  rift 
The  tide  had  made  in  the  river  banks 

A  lumber  raft  adrift. 

"  Plenty  o'  boards  was  there  for  the  barn, 

And  on  top  was  a  cheese, 
And  a  bar'l  o'  pork  as  sound  and  sweet 

As  any  one  ever  sees.  • 
Then  I  had  bread  and  meat  for  the  men, 

And  they  worked  with  a  will, 
While  I  thanked  God,  who'd  been  good  tome, 

And  I'm  doin'  it  still." 

A  shrill-voiced  sister  cried  "  Bless  the  Lord!  " 

The  whole  class  cried  Amen ! 
But  a  keen-eyed  man  looked  at  Billy  B. 

In  a  thoughtful  way,  and  then 
Asked  :    "  Brother  B.,  did  you  ever  hear 

Who  lost  that  raft  and  load?" 
And  Billy  wiped  his  eyes  and  said, 

"Brethren.  I  never  knowed!" 


Rev.  Talmage  don't  like  the  fare  at  western 
hotels,  perhaps.  He  was  gone  from  home  only 
two  weeks  on  his  late  lecturing  tour,  and  the 
first  sermon  he  preached  in  the  Tabernacle  after 
his  return  was  from  the  text:  "Bring  forth  the 
fatted  calf  and  kill  it." 


In  Germany  they  call  a  hackman  a  Droschken- 
kutscher.  At  least,  in  the  dictionary.  In  prac- 
tical life  though,  you  can  save  the  wear  and  tear 
of  your  teeth  and  call  him  "  Hi,  there!  "  just  as 
you  would  in  this  country. 


The  M.  D.  after  a  physician's  name  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  "  Money  Down,"  but  patients 
usually  have  to  put  their  money  up  just  the 
same. 

The  new  league  rules  require  base-ball  pitchers 
to  keep  both  feet  on  the  ground  when  delivering 
the  ball.  It  looks  as  though  this  rule  would 
prevent  kicking. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  an<l  New  York. 
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We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 

A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

:i:til'     BUSH  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENdRAVING 
MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sansome  afreet, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS. 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 


J.  R.  COWKN, 


EN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLKR,  J.  W. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia 


J.  W.  POKTSn. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

S  T  E  A.  3VX  SHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  aiut  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C-  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the- 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

ALAMEDA  MONDAY,  MARCH  15th 

MARIPOSA  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  1st 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUGAR  REFINERY 


Office  82  7  Market  Street 

Refinery    Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  Presidert 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED   -   A..   Tj.  1822. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  thb  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  300  Sansome  Street. 


San  Francisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  <Jol<l 

DIRECTORS: 
James- C.  Flood,  President; 

Gko.  L.  Brandrr,  Vice-President; 
Jamhs  G.  Fair,  Jamks  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wal)  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


LEMP'S  ST._LOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTER*! 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  RunIi  Street,  Nan  Francbico. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  JIOM KjI  I    <ft  CO., 

•J*i  3>3>  3'5  and  3X7  Market  street,         San  Fr  mclsco. 

S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
018  (  lay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  s.  E.  Cor.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamp*, 


C.  P.  R.  R. 

TIME  SCHEDVIrE,  SUNDAY, HOT. 8SV 1884. 

Trains  leave  and  are  <lue  to  arrive  at  San 
Fraiieifteo  hm  follows: 


LKAVK 
FOR 


D  E  ST  .NATION. 


7.30  a.  ni. 

3.00  p«  n< 

4. cx>  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  Bli 
•4.00  p«  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  pa  in. 

7.30  a.  in. 

3.30  p.  ni. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  in. 

3.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•5.00  p.  ni. 
18. 00  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3  30  p.m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  P-"»- 

7.00  p. in. 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  in. 

3.00  p.  m. 
*5.oo  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  in. 

8.00  a.  ni. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  in. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  in. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  in. 

•3.30  p.m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  in. 

4.00  p.  ni. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  ni. 

4.00  p.  ni. 


.  Benicia 


...Calistoga  and  Napa. 
.  .Colfax  


.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland, 
j  Deining,  El  Paso  I  Express. . . 

(and  East  (  Emigrant  . 

.Gait  and  lone  via  Livcrmore  . 

. Gftll  via  Martinez  

.Knight's  Landing  

.  Los  Angeles  and  South  

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 


.  Martinez  . 


,  .Marysville  and  Chico  

j  Mojave  and  East  I  Express. . . 
(      "        "      11    }  Emigrant 
.  Niles  and  Hay  wards  


AHK1VE 
FROM 


1  Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

(  11  "  11  j  Emigrant  . . 
I  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
I  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland  . 
.Sacramento,  via  Livermore... 

"  via  Benicia  

"         via  Henicia  

"         via  Benicia  

.Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  


Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

.Stockton,  via  Martinez  

I  Tulare,  Fresno  I  

I  Madera  and  Merced.  )  

.  Vallejo.  


.  V  irginia  City  , 
.  Woodland 


6.40  p. 
it. 10  a. 
10.10  a. 
'io.io  a. 

6.40  p. 

5-4°  P- 
it. 10  a. 

6.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5-40  p- 
'10.40  a. 
10.10  a. 
10.40  a. 

5-4o  p. 
•8.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 

5-40  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.10  a. 

5.40  p. 

3.40  p. 

9.40  a. 
•8.40  a. 
11. 10  a. 

9.40  a. 

5- 40  P- 

6.40  p. 

5.40  p. 

6.40  p. 
11. to  a. 
10. 10  a. 
*6.oo  a. 
•3.40  p. 
t3-4o  p. 

9.40  a. 

5.40  p. 
*  10.40  a. 
*3.4o  p. 
10.40  a. 

6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 


10.10  a. 
1 1. to  a. 

6.40  p. 
10.10  a. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a.  m.  meets 
cific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and 
cific  Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "  SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9  00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11  00,  11  30,  12.00,  '2.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,200,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  8.OO,  q.OO.  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FkU IT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  '700,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8.30,  *3-30,  *4  00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *g. 30,  6.30,  1 11.00, 
*  12.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1. 00,  {1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— ♦6.00,  •6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8. 30, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7  00,  '7.30,  {8.00, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  {1-00,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30,  7.00. 


To  "SAN  I  KAMlsrO"  Daily. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE — *6.23,  '6.53,  '7.23,  •7.53, 
•8.53,  *9.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  '4.53,  '5.23,  *5.53, 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alambda)-*5.i5, 
{6.45,  {9.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM    EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 
12.00,  12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— *5. 37,  *6  07, 
7-°7.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  'o-37. 
11.37,  12.07,  "2-37.  >-°7.  '37.  2-"7.  3.37,  3.07,  3.37 
4.37,  5.07,  5.37,  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  I 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 1 5. 22,  (5.52,  {6.22,  6.52, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  {I0.22,  IO.52,  {ll.22, 
{l2.22,  12.52,  {l-22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22, 
$.22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9-52.  10.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15.15,  {5.45,  I6.15,  6.45, 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  {0.15,  9-45.  t 10.15.  10.45.  "-'5. 
'2-45.  '-45.  *.45.  3-45.  4. 15.  4-45.  S-'5.  5-45.  °-'5 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— {5.45,  (6.15,  6.45, 
7-45.  8.45,  {9.15,  9  45.  "M5.  {12. 45.  I-45.  »-<5i 
4-45.  *5-'5-  5-45.  >6-'5.  6-45.  h-'S-  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO — (7.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— 16.15,  8.1(5.  ic.15,  12.15,3.15,  4.15. 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  {  Sundays  only. 

Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


•8.23, 
•6.23, 

•5-45. 


7.00, 
11.30, 
1  4-30, 

6-37. 
1 1.07, 
.  4-°7. 

I.  06. 
t7-«, 

II.  52, 
4-5=, 

f 

t*.<5. 
n.45, 
6.45, 

t7-i5, 
3-45. 


A.  Si.  TOWNE. 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  UOOItMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Pfftca.  with  extra  Quality  Blade,  $1 

JUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre 


MAN 

mont  street,  San  Francisco 


50.   PACIFIC  SAW 

\  I 

Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


TIIF  UES1 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eve ly where. 

Depot,  413  Sacramento  Street. 


S.  P^R.  R. 

BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME  SCHEDULE. 

4  nmiiH'iM-ltm  Sunday,  !\ovemtK»r  10,  1  ss  1 

And  until  further  notice,  Pas-enger  Trains  v»  ill  leave  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (  Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


LKAVK 

S.  F.  1 

ARRIVE 

S.  F. 

t6-5o  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  Dli 

4.30  p.  m. 
•5.15  p.  in. 

6.30  p.  in. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  1 
Menlo  Park. 

i 

6.35  a.  m. 
*8.io  a.  in. 

9.03  a.  m. 
•10.02  a.  in. 

8.36  p.  in. 
f  5.02  p.  111. 

6.08  p.  in. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  in.  | 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  ana  ! 
j    Principal  Way  Stations,  j 

9.03  a.  in. 
•  10.02  a.  111. 
3.36  P- 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  111.  1 
•3.30  p.  m.  | 

1  Gilioy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  { 
I     Salinas  and  Monterey.  ( 

1  *  10.02  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  | 
•3.30  p.  in. 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  J 

*  10.02  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  I 
•3.30  p.  in.  1 

j  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Sotjuel  1 
1  (Camp  Capitnla)&  S.  Cruz.  1 

6.08  p.  ID, 

-.40  : 


Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted.    I  Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 

ttSTSTANDAKD  of  Timh. — Trains  arc  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (to) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 

STAGS  CONNECTION  S  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  in.  Train,  except  Pksladp.ro  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptok,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rubles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Oilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I    ,SoM  Sun<i.ay  morningi  fS°°d 
'        7    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soipjfl,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     )     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  j  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

&afS4\\  iiii:k>  01  visions,  t^a 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C* 
P.  R.  R.  Time  SCHEDULE, 


SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

O  f~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
O  .  O  W  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Rig  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.  Parlor  Car. 
O  O  (~\  P-  M.  (except  Sunday),  Express ;  Mt. 
^•^^  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Centerville,  Al- 
viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 

O  ("A    P.  M.i  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
A  •    '  ^— "  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 
Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

dt*  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
•P*-*  SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

£3  A.  M.,  every  .Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 

0  •^vJ  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

#:i  OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 

$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKUM)  AND  AI  AMI  D  V 

36.00  —  86-30,  87.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  to. 00, 
10.30,  1 1. 00,  11,30  A.  M.  *\  12.00,  12.30, %t.oot  1.30, % 2.00, 
2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30, 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M . 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 
OAKLAND  — 85.30,  86.00,  86.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
Q.oo,  9.30, 10.00,  10.30,  II 1 1. 00,  1 1.30  A.  M . ;  ^]  12.00,  12.30, 
l|i. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2. jo,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P*  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA— 85.16,  85.46, 
86.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  *I  10.46, 
11. 16,  ili  1,46  A.  M.  12.16,  '112.46,  1. 16,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,4.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46, 7.16,  9,16, 1 1. 31 
P.  M. 

(Sundays  excepted.    IJSaturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKE  T,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.    Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 

Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Not.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  clo«e  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele* 
phone,  and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuic  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled* 

Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING, 


I  C  H  I    B  AN 
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CALIFORNIA^  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

LIMITED  ENGAGEMENT  of  MME.  ADELAIDE 

RISTORI 

Queen  of  Tragedy,  supported  by  Her  Own  Company. 

SATURDAY  EVENING.  MARY  STUART. 

SUNDAY  EVENING  (GRAND  EXTRA  RISTORI 
NIGHT),  ELIZABETH. 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY  EVENINGS, 
MACBETH. 

Prices  0¥  Admission  :  Dress  Circle  and  Orchestra 
(reserved),  ;  general  admission,  $t :  Balcony  (reserved) 
J  i  ;  admission,  75c;  Gallery  50c  ;  Boxes  $3,  $10,  $12. 

BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

LAST  WEEK  OF 

C.  B.  BISHOP 

In  his  Celebrated  Caricature, 

Trit-  Widow  Bedott 

MONDAY,  THE  WAGES  OF  SIN. 

STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN   Managbr 

EVERY  EVENINC  ANtTsATURDAY  MATINEE. 

Stanley  McMenna't  Musical  Comedy, 

PAINTIN  ER  RED 

In  which  Amusing  Novelty 

MISS  ALMA  STUART  STANLY 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eddy  Street,  Near  Market. 
KRELING  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Managers 

THIS  EARNING, 

And  Every  Evening  until  further  notice, 

balfe's  Charming  English  Opera, 

SATANELLA, 

Shortly  to  be  produced,  Robinson  Crusoe, 

Admission  *;.»  els.     Reserved  Seats  50  ete. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

BROAD  HAl'tiE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1S85,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Krancisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wb-rf,  as  follows: 


Leave 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

Pctaluma, 

SIN-      1  WKEK 

DA  VS. 

DAYS. 

DA  VS.  DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7,45  a.  m. 

Fulton, 

18. 50  a.  m. 

Windsor, 

8. of  a.  m. 

Healdsburg, 

6. 10  p.  m. 

Cloverdale, 

33.0  p.  m 

A  Wav  Siations. 

(6,05  n.  m. 

7.45  a.  m.)8  00  a.  m.|    Guerneville.    [o.io  p.  m.  6.05  p.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Sania  Rosa  for  bebastopol  and  Mark 
Wet  Spri  es;  at  Clairville  for  Sk^ggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs  K-lscyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  liluc  I.akts  I'kiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    itv,  and  the  Geyser  . 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petaluma,  $1  75 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3 ;  to  HealcV 
burg,  $4:  *o  <  loverdale,  $s- 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Fetaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  fiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—  Week  days :  7.45  a.  rn.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  in.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  6  a.  m..  to. 30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  rn.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays  :  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  12.15  p.  ni.t  3,30  p. 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon— Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a-  m-»  '-55  P-  rn.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  m.  Sundays :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  a*  12.40  p.  in., 
3.55  p.  m.,  5.30  p.  m. 

»  RTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.Agt. 

S090MA  Ul  l  l  V  RAILKOA9. 

Steamer  fames  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
X  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 

^*  »  \J  ington  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Q    Of~^A-  ^*  Sundays  0  ly'»  from  Washington 
~  ■  ^      '  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Olen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.    Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pa*s.  and  1  kt.  Agt. 


THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO 

BY  THE  FRENCH  AKTISTS, 

Joseph  HertraiMl  and  Laden  8«  ^tut. 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING, 

SOUTHWEST  COR.  EDDY  AND  MASON  STS. 
WILL  OPEN 
VVII  K1>AV,  MAHCH  3  8  tit, 

Acd  remain  open  daily  thereafter  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 

ADMISSION   SO  CENTS. 
Children  25  cents. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  LORD  TENNYSON'S  I0YL 

OF 

LANCELOT  AND  ELAINE 

IS 

NOW   ON  VIEW 

AT  THE 

ART  ROOMS  OF  SNOW  &  CO., 

No.  13  Post  Street 
(Masonic  Temple  I, 
Tuesday  March  24,  1885. 

Hours  of  Exhibition — From  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and 
from  7  to  10  in  the  evening. 

Admfmioii  SB  Centa, 

T.ikc  your  opera-g'asses.  The  picture  will  be  lighted 
day  and  evening  by  the  Siemens  generative  gas-burner. 


PAR  EXCELLENCE! 

■  .<\  \llwfl  # 

r-  '' '''  ''''■<■>$ 

SUN  \ 
BLEND  4 
TEA  * 

IN  POUND  PACKAGES,     WARRANTED  FULL 
WEIGHT. 

60  CTS.  PER  POUND. 

NONE    GENUINE    UNLESS    THE  PACKAGE 
BEARS  THE  SIGNATURE  OF 

RICHARDS, HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD 

IMPORTERS- 


f|  REM 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  1884, 

l>.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPIIEl'S  HI  VIce-rrealdent. 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 

WILLIAM  J.  DLTTOn,  Secretary. 
1    W.  CARPENTER,  \ssist.  Secretary 


[SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  i,.J 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


THE  HAYWARD  HAND-GRENADE 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 


THE  BEST  AND  SUREST  Hand-Grenade  made  in  the  world.  On  the  14th 
day  of  February,  1885,  three  of  these  Grenades  put  out  the  largest  and  hottest  fire 
ever  built  for  the  purpose.  FIVE  THOUSAND  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
saw  it  done,  and  they  will  never  forget  it. 

They  NEVER  FAIL  TO  BREAK.  You  cannot  kick  them  around  like  a  foot- 
ball, nor  can  you  drive  nails  with  them,  as  you  can  with  some  other  brands,  but  as  a 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

THEY  BEAT  THE  WORLD. 


FOR  SALE  AT  $12  PER  DOZEN. 


CHARLES  R.  SUMNER  &  CO 

205  Front  Street. 


KIN  AB  C 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 
PIANOS 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

In  the  World  1 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


A  Biter  Bit.— The  traveling  agent  of  the  Havana 
lottery  was  killed  in  Wyoming  last  week,  by  the  bite  of  a 
rattlesnake.  We  have  always  held  that  lotteries  were 
wrong.  Besides,  they  interfere  seriously  with  our  proud 
city's  foremost  industries,  faro  and  poker.  If  the  de- 
ceased had  been  attending  to  some  more  reputable  busi- 
ness, that  of  bank  cashier,  for  instance,  he  might  be  alive 
and  happy  now— somewhere  over  in  Europe.  Of  course, 
all  this  doesn't  excuse  the  snake  from  going  outside  of  his 
regular  specialty,  the  liquor  business. 


In  Portland  last  Wednesday,  a  nurse-girl  let  a  baby  fall 
out  of  a  third-story  window,  "dislocating  the  neck  of  a 
well-known  politician  who  was  passing  beneath."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  dispatch  does  not  say  a  "  promi- 
nent politician";  but  even  a  well-known  one  well  dislo- 
cated is  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  practice  of  wasting  babies  on 
unoffending  bricks  were  stopped. 


He  Was  Appointed.— That  noble  army  of  hard  cases 
known  as  the  "  Lobby"  at  Washington  are  having  their 
usual  quadrennial  "high  jinks"  with  the  "locusts,"  or 
legion  of  office-seekers  that  swarm  at  the  capital  every  in- 
auguration. A  lot  of  the  boys  spotted  an  individual  loaf- 
ing around  the  House  corridors,  attired  in  the  slouch  hat 
and  wheat-burrs  of  the  boundless  West,  and  took  him  in 
tow.  A  few  "  sours  "  in  the  restaurant  developed  the  fact 
that  he  had  worked  pretty  hard  for  Cleveland  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  had  come  on  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
something  fat. 

'  He  was  advised  to  go  at  once  to  Joe  Findley,  the  lineal 
successor  of  the  immortal  Sam  Ward,  and  the  most  cold- 
blooded practical  joker  in  Washington.  They  assured 
him  Joe  had  preempted  the  President's  entire  ear. 

The  Westerner  waited  on  Joe  the  next  morning,  and 
was  received  with  great  dignity. 

"  What  state  are  you  from?"  asked  Findley. 

"  From  California." 

"  Put  it  there,  old  man,"  said  Joe,  warmly.  "  California 
is  my  favorite  state.    What  arc  you  after? " 

"  Wall,  most  anything  good,"  said  the  applicant. 

"  Sorry,  terrible  sorry  you  didn't  come  sooner,"  mused 
Joe.  "The  foreign  ministers  are  about  all  appointed, 
and  the  consulates  don't  pay  much.  However,  I'll  talk 
with  Grove  this  evening,  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you." 

The  next  morning  the  office-seeker  called  again,  and 
Joe  said  to  him,  mysteriously— 

"  I've  had  a  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  we've  agreed 
that  there's  only  one  thing  left  that  is  worth  your  taking. 
You  raise  hens  out  your  way,  don't  you?  " 

"  Lots  on  'em." 

" Exactly;  well,  we've  decided  to  appoint  you  Govern- 


ment Egg-Sucker  at  the  harallones;  only,  mum's  the  word. 
Don't  let  it  get  out,  or  there'll  be  the  deuce  of  a  kick,  as 
Conkling  was  after  it." 

The  Hoosier  swore  eternal  secrecy,  and  they  do  say  he 
is  still  holding  up  the  stove  in  Willard's  bar-room,  waiting 
for  his  papers  to  be  made  out. 


Queer  Queries.— We  wish  people  would  get  out  of 
the  idea  that  this  valuable  family  journal  runs  an  "An- 
swers to  Correspondents  "  column.  The  following  is  posi- 
tively the  last  batch  of  questions  we  propose  to  answer. 
In  future  the  querists  can  finish  their  educations,  and 
themselves,  by  relying  exclusively  upon  the  massive  intel- 
lectual resources  of  the  Call,  and  other  publications 
especially  adapted  for  idiocy  and  bustles. 

Private  Box.  George  is  wrony.  There  is  no  real 
objection  to  your  putting  your  boots  (you  say  they  are 
number  one  and  a  half)  on  the  box-rail,  and  smoking  a 
cigarette  during  the  acts.  It  amuses  the  audience;  be- 
sides, our  best  young  ladies  do  it. 

Rustic.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth.  You  must 
work  hard  and  save  money  to  be  elected  Supervisor. 

Camel' s-hair.  Gore  it  with  side  gussets  and  pate  de  foie 
gras  jupons  abaft  the  wheel.  Baste  pomme  de  terre  flute 
magilders  down  inside  edge,  a  soufllee.  Set  in  a  cool 
place,  and  eat  with  a  spoon. 

A.  Luning.  No,  we  cannot  lend  you  six  bits  until 
Monday.    Try  to  get  a  job  on  the  wharf. 

Nervous.  The  only  way  to  obtain  really  quiet  lodgings 
is  to  steal  something,  and  refuse  to  whack  up  with  the 
detectives. 

Birdie.  Yes.  Certainly.  Of  course ;  if  not  in,  leave 
note  under  the  mat. 

Bankrupt.  Don't  see  anything  out  of  the  way  about 
your  gas  bill.  Eighteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
month  strikes  us  as  about  right.  Perhaps  you  gave  a 
party  or  something. 

Landlady.  Don't  make  a  pig  of  yourself.  Gave  you 
four  dollars  last  June. 

Historicus.  Sir  Oliver  Raleigh  was  Queen  Elizabeth's 
niece  by  Count  Jean  d'Arc.    He  had  but  one  bunion. 

Aunt  Martha.  Vitriol  will  take  ink-stains  out  of  velvet. 
It  will  also  take  velvet  out  of  ink-stains. 

Lillian.  It  isn't  beer;  it's  the  cosmetique  on  his 
mustache. 

The  door  of  Sutter  street  rink  has  been 
Proprietor  should  not  object  to  your  using 
hardware  trucks. 

Alemany.  The  dog-fight  at  Joe  Deaves's  last  Sunday 
was  a  draw. 

Destitute. 
advertising. 

Young  Widow.  Better  invest  your  fifty  thousand 
dollars  in  four  per  cents.  Please  send  real  name  and 
photograph.    Object,  matrimony. 

Stock-broker.  A  good  kit  of  burglar  tools  will  cost 
sixty  dollars. 

Althea.  The  Boggs  mills  manufacture  the  best  tracing 
paper.   

Holding  'Em  Down.— Ever  since  the  body-snatcher 
developments  at  Marysville  the  cemeteries  in  that  vicinity 
are  said  to  present  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  number 
of  anxious  widowers  that  report  at  the  camping-grounds 
of  the  "  silent  majority  "  about  dusk  each  evening  dis- 
plays a  solicitude  for  the  dear  planted  that  is  very  touch- 
ing. They  arc  all  armed  with  shot-guns,  and  arrive  at 
their  posts  about  dusk.  A  visitor  to  the  Baptist  burying 
ground  stopped  to  examine  the  inscription  on  a  recently 
erected  sarcophagus  the  other  evening,  when  a  double- 
handful  of  slugs  whizzed  through  his  hat  and  took  off  his 
left  ear.  The  assailant  subsequently  apologized,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  monument  held  down  his  mother-in-law. 
He  said  that  nobody  should  come  hyenaing  around  there, 
trying  to  scratch  her  up,  while  his  cartridges  held  out; 
he  would  fill  Gabriel  himself  full  of  holes  sooner.  In- 
stead of  flying  into  a  rage,  the  injured  party  picked  up 
his  ear,  wrung  the  shooter's  hand  with  sympathetic  emo- 
tion, and  walked  off.  He  was  hoping  for  the  best  him- 
self, he  murmured. 


Still  on  Deck. — The  New  York  illustrated  papers 
will  never  become  bankrupt  on  account  of  their  expendi- 
ture for  engravings.  One  of  them  has  been  running  a 
woodcut  for  the  past  ten  years  that  deserves  to  be  retired 
with  a  pension.  It  represents  a  well-fed  female  with  a 
liberally  uncovered  margin,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  leveling 
a  pistol  at  a  badly  demoralized  individual  who  is  enter- 
ing the  window.  This  was  originally  perpetrated  as  a 
correct  representation  of  how  a  brave  young  girl  at  New 
Orleans  dispersed  a  burglar.  Since  then  it  has  delighted 
the  public  at  judicious  intervals,  as  an  illustration,  for 
instance,  of  how  California  ladies  insist  on  their  husbands 
getting  up  to  light  the  fire;  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
somnambulistic  female  in  Boston  shot  her  brother;  of 
how  a  tipsy  guest  got  into  the  wrong  room  in  a  Baltimore 
hotel ;  but  chiefly  as  a  life-like  representation  of  how 
clergymen  are  frequently  killed  in  California. 


Kentzell. 
widened. 


We  will  subscribe  $2.50— to  be  taken  out  in 


If  Cleveland  is  really  a  self-made  man,  as  he  claims, 
then  why  on  earth  didn't  he  put  more  hair  on  the  top  of 
his  head? 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  referring  to  the  Sharon  case, 
aptly  says :  "This  remarkable  trial  resembles  an  active 
political  contest  in  resDect  to  the  quantity  of  mud  thrown 
at  and  by  everybody  concerned.  Such  a  wholesale 
washing  of  dirty  linen  never  before  affrighted  the  public 
nose.  With  the  exception  of  General  Barnes,  who  seems 
to  be  the  Charles  O'Conor  of  the  Pacific  coast,  both 
sides  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  lie  down  and  let  the 
street-sweepers  roll  over  them  at  the  outcome.  Mr.  B. 
alone  seems  to  have  clean  hands."  He  keeps  them  in 
his  own  pockets,  neighbor,  in  his  own  pockets. 


Such  is  Fame. — It  is  stated  for  a  cold  fact  that  during 
a  lecture  delivered  in  New  York  by  that  socialistic  son  of 
thunder,  Harry  George,  and  just  when  the  orator  had 
braced  himself  for  a  sky-rocket  peroration,  an  inebriated 
listener  arose  and  said  : 

"  I  shay,  misser,  I  (hie)  want  yer  ter  (hie)  side  er — er 
bet.  Ish  yer  name  er  (hie)  Henry  George  er  George 
Henry? " 

And  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud  our  Harry  fainted 
through  the  big  drum  in  the  orchestra. 

Oh,  Harry,  stow  thy  futile  gab, 

Since  it  doth  not  avail 
To  teach  mankind  thy  foremost  part's 
Thy  head  and  not  thy  tail. 


The  M.  D.'s  are  now  unanimously  in  favor  of  skating- 
rinks.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  exercise  is  largely 
provocative  of  pneumonia. 


Ought  To  Run. — "  How  did  you  like  my  sermon 
yesterday?"  asked  an  up-town  minister  of  one  of  his 
most  reliable  pew-snoozers — the  manager  of  a  theater. 

"Like  it!  Why,  I  always  did  like  it  from  the  first 
time  you  put  it  on.  If  you'd  only  wedge  in  some  little 
topical  rap  on  the  Supervisors  or  the  Sharon  case,  and 
do  that  converted  cannibal  story  to  '  situation  music  '  on 
the  organ,  so  as  to  catch  the  gallery,  it  ought  to  run 
another  season."   

A  Palpable  Hit. — Some  reckless  individual  in  Mil- 
waukee having  had  the  bad  taste  to  offend  that  eminent 
scientist,  Professor  John  L.  Sullivan,  the  latter  remarked 
that  the  first  time  he  met  the  offending  party  he  proposed 
to  "  knock  him  clear  off  the  globe."  Yesterday  morn- 
ing an  object,  supposed  to  be  an  aerolite,  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  near  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  Mr.  S.  has  encountered  his  man.  We 
understand  that  the  Professor  contemplates  another  visit 
to  this  coast,  and  we  again  desire  to  record  that  we  have 
always  spoken  of  Mr.  Sullivan  as  a  kind  father  and  a  soft 
citizen. 

A  man  who  sat  next  to  Henry  Irving  at  a  New  York 
banquet,  asked  the  tragedian  what  salary  he  received  as 
editor  of  Punch.  The  gloomy  facetiousness  of  Mr. 
Irving's  speeches  probaoly  produced  the  impression  that 
he  was  an  English  humorist. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


THE  DEVIL'S  OWN  LUCK. 


It  was  about  ten  years  ago,  I  fancy,  since  it  was  just 
after  the  murder  of  our  Government  Peace  Commissioner 
General  Canby  by  Captain  Jack,  of  the  Modocs,  when, 
one  brilliant  day,  out  on  the  plains,  at  full  noon,  a  man 
lay  stretched  flat  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  pillowed 
under  his  head,  staring  straight  up  into  the  dazzling  sky. 
He  was  Conroy  Anderson,  from  New  York,  and  he  had 
just  started  to  come  East  from  Oregon. 

His  hat  lay  on  the  ground  beside  him— where,  in  toss- 
ing his  arms  over  his  head,  he  had  knocked  it  off— and  a 
little  bundle  that  contained  all  his  worldly  [X)ssessions  at 
this  time.  He  had  been  whistling,  but  the  sounds  had 
gradually  died  away  in  a  soft  diminuendo  of  "  '  Way  Down 
Upon  the  Suwanee  River,"  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
"  The  Heart  Bowed  Down"— not  an  extensive  or  new- 
fashioned  repertory  of  tunes. 

"  Well,  it's  no  use,"  he  said,  presently,  speaking  aloud, 
in  the  way  men  and  women  who  live  much  alone  are  apt 
to  do,  and  apostrophizing,  apparently,  the  thin  white 
clouds  that  drifted  slowly  in  long  faint  spirals,  like  the 
ascending  smoke  of  a  cigar,  high  above  his  head.  "  I'd 
like  to  find  a  bigger  fool  in  all  the  world  this  moment 
than  myself!  Why  am  I  going  East?  Why  did  I  come 
West?  Home!  I  haven't  any  home  to  go  to;  I  hadn't 
any  home  to  leave.  Death  broke  the  home  up  years  ago. 
Have  I  done  any  better  West  than  1  did  East?  Shall  I 
do  any  better  East  now  than  I  ever  did?  What  is  the  use 
of  living,  anyway,  and  finding  a  bare  existence  without 
luxuries  or  joys?  I  don't  need  luxuries  out  here;  that  is 
to  say,  I  don't  miss  them  very  much.  I  shall  want  them 
there— in  the  midst  of  them,  and  having  been  used  to 
them  the  greater  part  of  my  life.  I  wonder  why  I  haven't 
put  a  pistol  to  my  head  and  blown  my  brains  out  long 
ago.  I  wonder  why  I  don't  do  it  now;  that  is,  if  I  have 
any  brains  to  blowout  at  all,  which  I'm  inclined  to  doubt. 
I've  got  about  as  much  brains  as  an  ass.  1  dare  say  I  am 
an  awful  ass,  since  I've  lived  to  find  it  out.  A  braver 
man  or  a  greater  coward  would  have  shuffled  off  this  mor- 
tal coil  before  now.  It's  only  the  ass  that  lives.  What's 
the  use  of  life  without  a  definite  purpose?— without  love? 
without  money?    Cui  bono  anyhow?   Oh,  Lord!" 

He  lay  there  blinking  up  into  the  sky,  dazzled  by  the 
sun,  soothed  by  the  soft  rustle  of  the  grasses  near  his  ears, 
enjoying  this  physical  saturation  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
air,  in  a  lazy,  devil-may-carish  sort  of  mood,  when  there 
suddenly  loomed  a  black  mass  in  sight,  rushing  furiously, 
no  bigger  than  a  pin's  point  when  he  saw  it,  and  close 
over  him  like  a  quivering,  tremendous,  panting  rock,  be- 
fore he  could  blink  his  eyes  closer  to  distinguish  what  it 
was,  being  a  trifle  short-sighted,  and  not  wearing  any 
glass. 

His  first  thought  was  of  the  Indians.  He  made  out 
from  the  shape  directly  that  it  was  a  coal-black  sweating 
horse.  The  steam  was  going  up  from  its  sides  like  smoke. 
Then  he  saw  that  its  rider  wore  a  federal  uniform  and 
was  very  boyish-looking — slight  and  blonde. 

The  horse  curvetted  dangerously  near  his  head. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  up,  you  fool?  "  shouted  the  rider. 
He  wore  shoulder-straps,  Anderson  further  saw.  "  Do 
you  want  your  brains  stamped  out,  lying  there?  Get 
up." 

Conroy  Anderson  blinked  his  eyes  in  the  officer's 
face. 

"  I'll  bet  you  what  you  like  you  can't  make  your 
horse  jump  over  me  again,"  he  said,  very  coolly, 
and  lying  motionless  as  before. 

"  You  infernal  idiot !  I  don't  believe  you've  got  any 
brains  to  be  stamped  out ! "  cried  the  young  officer,  in- 
censed. 

"I  don't  believe  I  have,"  said  Anderson,  and,  sud- 
denly leaping  to  his  feet,  he  caught  the  bridle  of  the 
plunging  brute  and  held  him  still.  "Quiet,  now,"  he 
continued,  stroking  down  the  beast's  velvet  nose.  "  Do 
you  know  I  took  you  for  an  Indian  just  now?" — to  the 
man  upon  his  back. 

The  young  man  scanned  him  curiously. 

"Who  are  you,  in  heaven's  name?  "  he  asked.  "Let 
the  mare  go.    She'll  stand." 

Anderson  took  his  hand  from  the  bridle  directly. 

"  Don't  ask  anything  about  me  '  in  heaven's  name,'  if 
you  please,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  long  time  since  heaven 
had  anything  to  do  with  me,  I  fancy." 

"  You  don't  believe  in  the  providence  of  things? 
Wasn't  it  a  providence  you  weren't  brained  just  now? 

"  You  forget,"  said  Anderson,  gently.  "  We  agreed 
I  hadn't  any  brains,  you  know.  It  isn't  the  providence 
of  some  things,  but  the  improvidence  of  most  things,  that 
strikes  me." 

The  other  man  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  you've  had  the  devil's  own 
luck,  then,  to-day,"  he  declared. 

Conroy  stooped  and  picked  up  his  small  bundle  and 
hat. 

"  Which  is  your  way? "  said  the  young  officer,  sweeping 
an  eye  over  the  plains. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  started  East  from  Oregon  a  short 
while  ago.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  go  on  or  not. 
East  or  west,  north  or  south,  all  the  same  to  me. 
There  may  be  two  meanings  to  the  '  devil's  own  luck, 
you  know.    I'm  a  very  poor  devil,  indeed." 

"  What's  your  name?  ' 

"  I've  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it  that  I  know  of. 
Conroy  Anderson.    I'm  from  New  York." 
"  New  York  state?   New  York  City?" 
Conroy  nodded  his  head. 
"  Both." 

"  You  were  a  Yale  man,  too." 
Conroy  nodded  again. 

"  You  see,  I  know,"  pursued  the  young  officer.  "  I 
am  General  Zamoras's  son." 

"  You  can't  help  being  the  General's  son,  I  suppose.  I 
overlook  the  fact,"  said  Conroy.  "You  see,  I  haven't 
forgotten  your  father's  treatment  of  me  long  ago.  But  I 
don 't  harbor  malice.  Time  is  a  great  healer  of  all  wrongs, 
you  know,  and  I  have  come  to  look  back  on  General 


Zamoras  as  a  mistaken  zealot  who  was  trying  conscien- 
tiously to  acquit  himself  of  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty/' 

"The  General  was  always  conscientious.  Come  on 
with  me  to  the  tort.    We'll  keep  you  over  night." 

"  I'd  rather  not;  thanks." 

"  There  isn't  any  other  place  about." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  a  toss-up.  Heads  I  go,  tails  I  don't." 
He  thrust  his  hand  among  the  scanty  coins  in  his  pocket, 
and  threw  one  high  in  the  air.  The  horse  which  Zamoras 
sat  pricked  up  its  ears  and  trembled.  The  coin  came 
down  on  the  back  of  his  hand.    "  Heads ! "  he  said. 

"  You  have  the  devil's  own  luck,"  Zamoras  told  him. 
"  Can  you  keep  up  with  me? " 

Conroy  gave  the  military  salute  to  his  old  worn  hat. 

"  I'll  try,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Drop  that  '  sir'." 

"  Very  good." 

So  at  the  heels  of  the  black  mare  he  entered  the  fort. 
He  got  supper  with  the  men,  and  a  blanket,  for  the  night 
was  chilly,  and  in  the  morning  managed  to  go  out  with 
them  in  a  dash  on  the  Modocs.  Young  Zamoras  headed 
the  party, 'and  came  out  of  this  skirmisn  with  a  wounded 
arm.  After  the  surgeon  had  left  him  he  sent  for  Ander- 
son. 

"  You  had  the  devil's  own  luck  again  to-day,"  he  said, 
showing  his  wounded  arm.  "You  never  got  a  scratch; 
and  see,  here  am  I." 

Conroy  stayed  with  him  that  night.  It  was  evident 
Zamoras  had  taken  a  violent  fancy  for  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  go. 

"  East  or  west,  north  or  south,  it's  all  the  same  to  you," 
he  said,  repeating  Anderson's  own  words.  "  Will  you 
stay  here  with  me  till  I  go  East?  It's  a  dog's  life  I  lead 
here.    I  want  to  go  home.    Then  will  you  go  with  me?" 

"  I'll  stay  with  you  now,"  said  Anderson,  for  the  young 
fellow  was  sick  and  not  to  be  crossed,  he  knew. 

"  All  right,  then,"  said  Zamoras. 

The  day  came  when  he  got  his  furlough.  He  had 
talked  a  good  deal  before  this  about  going  home.  "  I'm 
going  to  take  you  with  me,"  he  announced  to  Anderson. 
"  You've  got  to  go.  I  can't  manage  to  get  along  without 
you  on  the  journey.  And  I've  written  to  my  mother  you 
would  come.  She  wants  to  see  you  very  much.  You 
wouldn't  disappoint  her,  I  am  sure.  She  is  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  you,  and  thanking  you  for  the  care  you've 
taken  of  me  lately,  since  I  got  that  scratch  on  my  arm, 
you  know.  Shall  I  show  you  her  photograph?  It's 
wrapped  up  in  a  silk  handkerchief  in  that  box  over 
there." 

Anderson  got  the  box  and  unrolled  the  handkerchief 
for  him,  at  his  wish. 

"  She  embroidered  me  that  handkerchief,"  said  the  son. 
"  Open  it  out  wider  and  look  at  the  work  on  those  initials 
— how  fine  it  is!  She's  an  old  lady,  nearly  sixty,  and  I 
don't  know  a  girl  who  could  embroider  half  as  well. 
You  may  look  at  that  girl's  picture,  too,  if  you  like." 

There  were  tw  o  photographs  in  the  handkerchief  Ander- 
son had  found.  He  looked  at  them  both.  "  Yes,  I'll  go 
home  with  you,"  he  said,  as  he  laid  the  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Zamoras  aside— a  placid,  pleasant-faced  old  lady,  with 
many  lines,  tell-tales  of  sorrow  and  past  troubles,  around 
her  eyes  and  mouth.  "I  should  like  to  meet  your 
mother  very  much.  You  look  something  like  her,  I 
think.    And  who  is  this?   Is  she  your  sister?  " 

"  I  have  no  sister.    I'm  an  only  child." 

Anderson  sat  studying  this  latter  face. 

"  Tell  me  honestly  what  you  think  of  her,"  urged 
Zamoras.  "  She  isn't  my  sister,  and  we're  not  engaged. 
I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  her  very  much." 

"  Well,"  said  Conroy,  slowly,  "  I  think  it's  the  portrait 
of  a  very  pretty  girl." 

"Oh,  pshaw!  I  don't  want  that  sort  of  an  answer. 
Can't  you  form  any  kind  of  an  opinion  from  the  face?" 

The  photograph  had  regular  features  and  very  large,  full 
eyes.  The  eyes  had  rather  a  strained  look,  as  the  eyes  in 
photographs  often  have,  and  there  was  a  fringe  of  little 
soft,  fluffy  curls  descending  on  the  forehead  very  nearly 
to  the  eyebrows.  The  fashion  of  the  dress  was  low,  and 
exposed  a  magnificent  throat,  pair  of  shoulders,  and  full 
bust. 

"She  looks  like  an  actress,"  Conroy  remarked,  at 
length,  "or  a  concert -singer,  or  a  prima-donna — the  sort 
of  women  to  hear,  see,  and  admire.  I'm  glad  you're  not 
engaged  to  her.  It  isn't  the  picture  exactly  of  a  woman 
a  man  would  wish  to  make  his  wife.  I  don't  say  that  he 
wouldn't  fall  in  love  with  her,"  he  added,  musing,  "  but  I 
wouldn't  marry  her.  I  wouldn't  trust  her.  Wnat's  her 
name?    Is  she  a  blonde? " 

"  The  loveliest  blonde  in  the  world,"  said  Zamoras. 
"  Her  name  is  Adelaide  Dixon,  and  she  is  my  mother's 
ward.    Give  me  the  picture  a  minute." 

He  took  it  from  Conroy,  and  looked  at  it  for  some  time 
in  silence.  Then  he  suddenly  tore  it  across  and  cast  the 
fragments  of  the  cardboard  to  the  earth. 

"  I  know  why  you  said  that  about  her,"  he  declared. 
"  It  was  that  infernal  way  she  was  dressed.  Society 
women  all  dress,  or  undress,  that  way.  I  wouldn't  allow 
my  sister  or  my  wife  to  do  it.  But  you  are  mistaken 
about  Adelaide.  She's  a  girl  that  can  be  trusted  through 
and  through." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  announced  Conroy.  "  I 
beg  her  pardon  for  what  I  said." 

"  It  was  that  infernal  dress,"  muttered  Zamoras. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  on  other  grounds  that  you  don't  mean 
to  marry  her,"  continued  Conroy,  with  a  glance  at  the 
other's  bright,  boyish,  light  hair.  "  There  ought  to  be  a 
law  to  prevent  the  increase  of  albinos.  You  are  too 
blonde  to  mate  with  each  other.  Each  of  you  should 
choose  a  dark-haired,  dark -eyed  mate." 

"  I  hate  swarthy  women ! '  Zamoras  declared.  "One 
sees  so  many  squaws  about  here,  you  get  to  associate 
dark  eyes  and  hair  with  dirt." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Conroy.  His  own  eyes  were  as 
black  as  jet. 

He  started  East  with  Zamoras,  whose  home  was  in  New 
York.  He  had  more  things  than  could  be  conveniently 
carried  in  a  little  bundle  this  time,  and  among  them  was 


the  photograph  of  Miss  Dixon.  Zamoras  had  not  ob- 
served that  Conroy,  before  leaving  him  that  night,  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  two  torn  pieces,  nor  did  he  know, 
afterward,  that  Conroy  had  carefully  fitted  the  fragments 
and  pasted  them  together  with  a  bit  of  strong  paper  at 
the  back.  Conroy  had  never  mentioned  this  fact  to  his 
friend. 

He  found  that  Mrs.  Zamoras  was  living  in  a  wide, 
small,  three-storied,  old-fashioned  brick  house  on  Irving 
place,  in  New  York.  The  dear  lady  received  him  so 
gently  and  so  kindly  that  she  won  his  heart.  There  was 
something  pathetic,  too,  and  touching  in  the  widow's  cap 
she  wore.  She  caught  Conroy  staring  at  an  oil  portrait 
of  the  General  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  I  think  General  Zamoras  was  sensible  he  might  have 
dealt  harshly  with  you  once,  Mr.  Anderson,"  she  said,  as 
her  eyes  followed  his.  "I  think  that  he  would  tell  you 
so  if  only  he  were  here." 

"  Few  men  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  memory 
of  General  Zamoras  than  I  have  myself,"  said  Conroy, 
gently,  "  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  after  all." 

The  room  that  had  been  given  him  was  in  the  back  of 
the  house,  on  the  top  floor,  and  he  had  not  been  in  it  half 
an  hour  alone  before  he  perceived  that  it  had  formerly 
been  young  Zamoras's  room.  He  had  made  a  toilet,  and 
was  just  about  to  proceed  down-stairs  to  the  drawing-room 
again,  when  a  light  step  came  outside  and  a  little  tap  on 
the  door.    He  opened  directly. 

A  girl  was  standing  on  the  sill,  who  flung  herself  into 
his  arms.  He  felt  her  soft  arms  round  his  neck  and  the 
close  beating  of  her  heart  on  his.  It  was  so  dark  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  a  feature  of  her  face,  but  he  felt 
that  it  was  put  close  up  toward  his,  and  waiting,  he  was 
sure,  for  him  to  kiss.  He  checked  the  impulse  that  carne 
to  him  to  return  this  warm  embrace,  and  put  her  slightly 
from  him. 

"  Don't  do  that ! "  she  cried.  "Oh,  Lucien,  don't  do 
that ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Conroy,  awkwardly.  "  I  am 
not  Lucien  Zamoras.    My  name  is  Conroy  Anderson." 

"  Mr.  Anderson !    But  this  is  Lucien's  room." 

She  had  disengaged  herself,  and  retreated  backward 
while  she  spoke. 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Zamoras  wanted  her  son  to  sleep  on 
the  same  floor  with  her.  She  said  something  about  it," 
he  tried  to  explain.  "  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  know  that 
I  was  here.  Believe  me,  I  regret  it  for  your  own  sake 
more  than  mine  " 

"That  will  do,"  she  said  quickly.  "I  don't  know  if 
you  have  ever  heard  of  me.  I  am  Miss  Dixon — Mrs. 
Zamoras's  ward.  I  am  very  fond  of  Lucien.  I  had  not 
seen  him  yet.  I  thought  I  heard  him  preparing  to  come 
down-stairs.  Of  course,  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  moving 
about  in  his  room,  or  I  should  not  have  come.  My  room 
is  just  across  the  hall.    I  don't  know  what  you  think  of 

me,  Mr.  Anderson ;  but — but  "   Her  voice  faltered, 

and  she  could  not  go  on. 

Conroy  was  feeling  for  her.  "  Miss  Dixon,  must  I 
apologize  to  you  for  being  myself?  "  he  said. 

"  It  was  a  mistake,  of  course;  you  will  forget  it,  and 
not  think  of  it  or  speak  of  it  again." 

"I  shall  certainly  not  speak  of  it,  Miss  Dixon;  and 
since  you  wish  me  to  forget  it,  I  will  try." 

He  felt  this  was  scarcely  encouraging.  She  stood  aside 
to  let  him  pass,  but  he  drew  back. 

"  We  shall  meet  down-stairs  directly,  I  suppose,"  he 
said.  "I  am  not  going  down  just  yet.  When  we  m«et, 
shall  it  be  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  hurriedly.  "  You  haven't  seen 
me,  after  all,  Mr.  Anderson,  you  know.  It  is  so  dark  out 
here." 

"  Bless  the  darkness !"  said  Anderson,  fervently,  as  he 
retired  to  his  room  again. 

He  got  out  the  photograph,  and  looked  at  it.  He  did 
not  need  to  do  this,  since  he  knew  every  line  already  of 
this  poor  sun-picture  by  heart.  But  it  gratified  him  to  do 
so.  He  gave  one  of  nis  old  laughs  as  he  restored  the 
picture  to  its  hidden  place. 

"  I  have  the  devil's  own  luck,  to  be  sure,"  he  admitted 
to  himself.    "  I'm  in  love  with  that  girl." 

Down  stairs,  he  went  through  a  presentation  to  her,  be- 
fore dinner,  with  an  unconcernedness  that  surprised  even 
himself.  He  stole  glances  at  her  throughout  the  evening, 
as  well  as  on  the  next  morning,  and  many  successive 
mornings  and  evenings,  his  blood  quickening  as  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  held  her  to  his  heart  so  close  that 
he  had  felt  hers  beat.  A  curious,  dull  jealousy  of  Lucien 
Zamoras  began  to  rise  within  him,  which  he  did  his  best 
to  crush. 

One  night  Zamoras  and  he  sat  smoking  in  his  room. 
"Tell  me,  are  you  in  love  with  Adelaide  Dixon?"  he 
said. 

"  No,"  said  Zamoras,  promptly.  "  The  fact  is,  though, 
I  think  she  fancies  me.' 

"  You're  a  conceited  ass,  Zamoras." 

"  My  mother  would  like  to  have  me  marry  her.  But  I 
can't.    I've  got  nothing  but  my  pay." 

"  Your  mother  has  money  and  this  house." 

"A  man  doesn't  want  to  live  on  his  mother  with  his 
wife.  But  Adelaide  has  money  of  her  own.  I  might  be 
called  a  fortune-hunter  if  I  married  her.  No,  I  don't 
mean  to  ask  her  to  marry  me." 

"  You  haven't  any  right  to  ask  her  to  be  your  wife  if 
you  don't  love  her,"  Conroy  said. 

"  I  might  very  easily  fall  in  love  with  her,  I  think,  if  I 
tried,"  continued  Zamoras.  "I  used  to  fancy  myself  in 
love  with  her  at  one  time.  That  was  when  she  gave  me 
the  photograph  I  showed  you  at  the  fort.  Do  you  re- 
member what  you  said  about  it  then?" 

"No;  I've  forgotten,"  said  Anderson,  who,  however, 
remembered  perfectly,  and  did  not  need  to  be  told. 

"  You  said  she  was  a  girl  who  couldn't  be  trusted,  and 
I  told  you  that  she  could." 

"  You  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  her,  you  see." 

All  this  time  Anderson  was  longing  to  pitch  Zamoras 
out  of  the  window.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  sit  and 
smoke  in  silence. 
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When  his  pipe  was  finished,  Zamoras  rose. 
"Well,  good  night,  old  man." 
"Good  night." 

But  Anderson  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  Adelaide. 
He  had  the  devil's  own  luck,  sure  enough,  he  told  him- 
self. Here  she  was  in  love  with  Zamoras,  and  he  was  in 
love  with  her. 

"  Why  didn't  I  blow  my  brains  out  before  I  came  East 
again? '  he  savagely  demanded  of  himself.  "  Oh,  I  for- 
got; I  haven't  any  brains." 

The  next  morning,  on  the  corner  of  Wall  street  and 
Broadway,  he  met  a  man  he  had  last  seen  "  the  other 
side  of  the  world,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

"  Hello,  Anderson ! "  said  this  man. 

He  was  scarcely  «  friend.  Nevertheless,  Anderson 
grasped  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  New  York?  "  he  said. 

"Well,  nothing.  Going  to  get  out  of  it.  New  York 
is  too  big  for  me.  I  want  more  sky  and  less  elbow-rub- 
bing. I  am  going  West  to-morrow  as  fast  as  the  Chicago 
Limited  will  take  me.  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-night, 
if  you  have  any  time.  There's  my  card.  I'm  in  Eleventh 
street.  Six  o'clock,  if  you'll  make  it.  I've  got  a  scheme 
on  hand — a  big  thing;  getting  up  a  company  on  it — to 
make  flour  out  of  banana  fruit.  Ever  near  of  it,  eh? 
Don't  you  want  to  go  in?" 

"  Haven't  any  money,"  said  Anderson.  "  I've  got  the 
devil's  own  luck,  it  seems." 

"It's  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich,  any  time. 
You're  the  man  we  want  if  you've  got  the  luck.  Dine 
with  me,  and  talk  it  over." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Anderson. 

It  was  not  late  that  evening  when  he  returned  to  Irving 
place.  Miss  Dixon  opened  the  door  as  he  came  up  the 
stairs. 

"  Mr.  Anderson,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
will  surprise  you  or  not.  Lucien  Zamoras  wants  me  to 
imarry  him." 

"No,"  said  Anderson,  "  I'm  not  surprised." 

He  looked  a  little  further  along  the  hall-way,  up  to  the 
•sill  of  his  own  closed  door,  and  thought,  with  a  thrill, 
"  There  it  was  she  came  to  me  that  night — the  night  I 
held  her  in  my  arms." 

"  You  remember  the  first  night  we  met? "  she  pursued, 
her  face  crimsoning.  There  was  a  light  now  and  he 
could  see  her  face.  "Well,  you  know  what  I  did — what 
I  asked  you  to  forget  " 

"I  have  not  forgotten,"  murmured  Anderson. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  very  fond  of  Lucien.  So  I  was,  and 
so  I  am.  But  we  were  not  engaged.  I  thought  we 
might  be  engaged  some  time  " 

"  You  are  engaged,  though,  now?"  said  Anderson. 

"  Not  yet.  Perhaps  we  never  shall  be.  Lucien  only 
asked  me  to  marry  him  this  evening.  I  have  supposed  he 
meant  to  ask  me  a  long  time,  though  I  have  felt  more 
like  a  sister  toward  him.  We  have  lived  together  in  the 
same  house  so  long,  and  played  together,  don't  you 
know.  It  hardly  seems  right  to  marry  him.  Besides" — 
she  lowered  her  voice  and  eyes — "  there  is  another  man  I 
care  a  great  deal  more  about  than  Lucien." 

"And  this  other  man,"  said  Anderson,  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  has  he  ever  said  he  loved  you?  " 

"  No ;  not  yet,  Mr.  Anderson." 

"  Do  you  think  he  ever  will?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

She  stood  there,  hesitating,  and  he  did  not  trust  himself 
•to  speak.  A  sound  from  below  made  them  suddenly 
realize,  perhaps,  the  strangeness  of  the  hour  and  place  for 
an  interview.  Miss  Dixon  retreated  to  her  door,  and  he 
advanced  to  his.  Before  he  entered  she  put  out  her 
hand  and  he  touched  it.  Hers  was  cold  and  trembling; 
ihis  own  was  hot. 

"The  devil's  own  luck!"  he  told  himself  at  intervals 
of  tossing  on  his  wakeful  pillow.  "  Not  Zamoras.  Who 
can  the  other  man  be?" 

In  the  morning  it  came  to  him  like  a  revelation  that 
perhaps  he  was  the  man.  How  blind  she  must  have 
thought  him !  He  took  his  hair-brush  and  knocked  him- 
self upon  the  head. 

"  I  always  knew  I  had  no  brains,"  he  thought. 

However,  if  it  should  not  happen  to  be  himself?  He 
grew  icy  at  the  thought. 

Miss  Dixon  came  down  stairs  late.  Zamoras  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead  when  she  entered  the  room.  Her 
color  came  and  went,  and  she  stood  perfectly  still.  Za- 
moras looked  over  at  Anderson,  with  a  bright  smile. 

"Congratulate  me,  old  fellow,"  he  said;  "  Miss  Dixon 
and  I  are  engaged." 

"  I  do  congratulate  you,"  he  said.  "  I  do  congratulate 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

He  looked  fixedly  at  Adelaide  as  he  spoke,  and  she 
dropped  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  got  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  too,"  he  said,  pres- 
ently. "Iam  going  to  leave  New  York  for  the  present, 
and  go  into  the  flour  business." 

Zamoras  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  asked  Adelaide. 

"  I  will  tell  you  after  breakfast,  if  I  may,  Miss  Dixon. 
There  is  a  sort  of  fruit — etc.,  etc." 

This  was  his  last  day  in  Irving  place  and  New  York. 
He  has  never  been  in  New  York  since,  and  oddly  enough 
he  has  never  seen  either  Lucien  Zamoras  or  his  wife. 
Some  people  still  say  that  he  has  "  the  devil's  own  luck," 
for  he  has  prospered  and  grown  rich.  All  the  same  he 
sometimes  regrets  the  luxuries  without  the  joys.  And 
among  his  hidden  treasures  he  keeps  the  pasted  photo- 
graph he  never  looks  at  any  more. — Lara  Hall  Randolph, 
in  Lippincott's.  


Old  Daniel  Tucker,  colored,  of  Chincoteague  Island, 
is  no  more.  He  it  was  of  whom  the  poet  chronicled — 
"Clarde  track  for  Ole  Dan  Tucker ';  he  it  was  whose 
frailty  was  exposed  in  the  line,  "  Ole  Dan  Tucker  he  got 
drunk,  jumped  into  the  fire  and  kicked  out  a  chunk." 
And  so  the  old  man  is  gone.  What  memories  of  old  Vir- 
ginia days  the  ancient  song  recalls !— Richmond  State. 


RAMBLES  AMONG  BOOKS. 


Poems,  by  Madge  Morris,  published  by  the  Golden  Era 
Company,  is  the  work  of  a  new  author.  There  is  nothing 
strikingly  new  or  original  about  the  poems,  but  their  purity 
of  tone  is  commendable.  The  first  poem,  "  Mystery  of 
Carmel,"  is  an  ambitious  one;  but  shorter  and  simpler 
forms  seem  better  suited  to  Miss  Morris's  style.  "  I  Don't 
Care,"  and  "  Nay,  Do  Not  Ask,"  are  smooth  and  free 
from  objection,  while  "  Consolence "  is  the  best  in  the 
collection. 

"  Be  brave ;  "  why,  yes,  1  will ;  I'll  never  more  despair ; 

Who  could,  with  such  sweet  comforting  as  yours? 
How,  like  ihe  voice  that  stilled  the  tempest  air, 

Your  mild  philosophy  its  reasoning  pours. 

Go  you  and  build  a  temple  to  the  skies,  and  make 

Your  soul  an  altar-offering  on  the  pile; 
Then,  from  its  lightning-riven  ruin  take 

Your  crushed  and  bleeding  self,  and  calmly  smile. 

When  loud,  and  fierce,  and  wild,  a  storm  sweeps  o'er  your  rest, 
Say  that  it  soothes  you— brings  you  peace  again; 

Laugh  while  the  hot  steel  quivers  in  your  breast, 
And  "  make  believe  "  you  love  the  scorching  pain. 

See  every  earthly  thing  your  life  is  woven  round 
Kail,  drop  by  drop,  ur til  your  heart  is  sieved! 

Go  mad,  and  writhe  and  moan  upon  the  ground, 

And  curse  and  die,  and  say  that  you  have  prayed  and  lived! 

Then  come  to  me,  as  now,  and  I  will  take  your  hand, 
And  look  upon  your  face,  and  smile,  and  say: 

"All  were  not  born  to  hold  a  magic  wand; 
Cheer  up,  my  friend;  you  must  be  brave  alway." 

In  these  poems  Miss  Morris  shows  a  familiarity  with 
some  of  the  shades  as  well  as  lights  of  life,  which  gives 
promise  for  the  future.  The  volume  is  neatly  bound,  and 
is  printed  on  good  paper. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  {ox  May  comes,  as  usual,  laden 
with  the  good  things  of  the  literary  world.  Among  the 
sketches  and  essays  are  "  The  Misused  H  of  England," 
by  Richard  A.  Proctor;  "Madame  Mohl,  Her  Salon, 
and  Her  Friends "  (fifth  paper),  by  Kathleen  O'Meara; 
"John  Sebastian  Bach,"  by  J.  S.  Dwight;  "George 
Eliot's  Life,"  by  Henry  James;  "The  New  Portfolio" 
(VII,  VIII),  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  and  "  A  Bird- 
Lover's  April,"  by  Bradford  Torrey.  The  number  contains 
chapters  nine  and  ten  of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  new 
serial,  "The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains." 
"  A  Country  Gentlemen  "  is  another  serial  by  M.  O.  W. 
Oliphant,  and  there  are  several  poems  by  well-known 
people.  The  "Contributors  Club"  and  book  reviews 
are  up  to  the  Atlantic's  standard. 

A  Red-Headed  Family,  by  Maurice  Thompson,  is  a 
delightful  paper  on  the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  different 
members  of  the  woodpecker  family.  In  its  present 
shape  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Elzevir  Library.  Price  two 
cents.  Published  by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York.  The 
little  book  is  in  paper  covers,  and  printed  on  good  paper. 
The  wonderful  and  unique  collection  to  which  the  book 
belongs  presents  standard  works,  so  cheap  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest. 

As  a  portrait  gallery  the  May  Century  will  have  great 
interest  and  value.  The  frontispiece  will  be  a  portrait  of 
General  George  B.  McClellan ;  there  will  be  pictures  of 
Generals  Lee  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  taken  together 
after  the  war;  a  full-page  portrait  of  General  Grant,  from 
a  photograph  made  in  1864,  and  portraits  of  Generals 
Heintzelman,  Sumner,  Keys,  Couch,  Gustavus  W. 
Smith,  Magruder,  Huger  and  D.  H.  Hill.  There  will 
also  be  a  portrait  of  the  French  princes  who  served  on 
General  McClellan's  staff— the  Counte  de  Paris  and  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinvelle,  who  was 
at  headquarters  unattached,  and  the  gentlemen  of  their 
suite. 

W.  D.  Howells  has  leased  the  Old  Manse,  at  Con- 
cord, Massachusetts,  for  the  summer. 

The  late  Frank  Leslie  died  of  strangulation,  caused  by 
a  cancer  similar  to  that  from  which  General  Grant  suf- 
fers. 

It  was  argued  at  a  Sorosis  meeting  in  New  York  recently 
that  Sophia  Peabody  was  the  greatest  American  fiction 
writer,  because  she  had  married  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  has  placed  a  new  novel  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillain  &  Co.  for  immediate  publi- 
cation. It  is  entitled  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  in  ancient  Persia. 

Mark  Twain  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  Concord  philosophers  never  would  have  called  his 
books  "flippant,  irreverent  and  trashy"  had  he  not  been 
conspicuous  in  the  Connecticut  mugwump  ranks  last 
fall. 

Lord  Lytton's  new  work,  Glenarail,  is  reported  to  be 
somewhat  disappointing,  both  in  respect  to  the  verse  and 
its  motive,  being  directed  against  a  political  opponent. 
The  expectation  that  it  would  be  another  Lucile  has 
therefore  proved  vain. 

William  Lee,  the  publisher,  says  that  when  Mr.  Emer- 
son wanted  any  copyright  from  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co., 
he  would  enter  Mr.  Phillips's  private  office  and  say : 
"  Mrs.  Emerson  says  she  would  like  to  have  some  money 
to-day,  so  I  told  her  I  would  ask  the  Barons  of  Winter 
street  for  a  check." 

Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  is  devoting  all  his  time,  in  his 
home  at  Cambridge,  to  his  exhaustive  biography  of  his 
brother  Henry  W.  Longfellow.    He  is  giving  himself  to 


this  work  con  amore,  his  affection  for  and  appreciate 
his  brother  having  been  very  great.   He  feels  thai 
adequate  justice  has  been  done  the  man  in  any  of  the 
various  sketches  of  his  life. 

Several  great  newspaper  men  have  been  rapid  writers. 
Cobbett  threw  off  copy  enough  to  keep  eleven  com- 
positors engaged.  Raymond  sat  down,  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  wrote  twelve  columns 
for  the  New  York  Times,  without  stopping.  Mr.  Charles 
Marvin,  a  London  journalist,  is  not  behind  these.  He 
recently  wrote  and  had  printed,  inside  ten  days,  a  book 
entitled  The  Russians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  literary  interest  that  Mrs.  Lydia 
Maria  Child  is  said  to  have  left  an  autobiography  nearly 
complete.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  her  rela- 
tions refuse  to  furnish  materials  for  a  memoir,  although 
several  writers  of  note  have  applied  for  them.  Mrs.  Child 
is  known  to  have  become  deeply  tinctured  with  Spiritual- 
ism during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  and  the  followers 
of  that  creed  are  especially  anxious  for  the  publication  of 
her  posthumous  writings,  believing  these  papers  will  fur- 
nish means  for  identifying  her  with  their  sect. 

As  to  Mr.  James's  novel,  The  Bostotiians,  now  running 
in  the  Century,  and  which  has  provoked  such  indignation 
among  the  people  who  have  afforded  the  author  many 
subjects  lor  portraiture,  the  Transcript,  oi  Boston,  is  so 
free  from  prejudice  as  to  admit  that,  while  "  it  may  be 
unkind  for  Mr.  James  to  reproduce  the  peculiarities  of 
well-known  individuals  whose  eccentricities  are  ignored 
by  a  community  which  recalls  or  is  familiar  with  some 
noble  trait  of  their  possession,  every  man  of  the  world 
must  see  that  in  his  present  much  discussed  novel  Mr. 
James  is  picturing,  with  unsparing  accuracy,  types  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  in  this  city  of  isms." 

The  author  of  the  well-known  and  widely  sung  hymn, 
"I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour,"  Mrs.  Annie  Sherwood 
Hawks,  is  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mrs. 
Hawks  wrote  the  hymn  in  June,  1872,  but  thought  so 
little  of  its  merits  that  she  filed  it  away  in  an  old  portfolio, 
where  it  remained  until  Rev.  Robert  Lowery,  the  author 
of  "  Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River,"  reading  it  one 
evening,  instantly  recognized  its  superior  merit,  and  had 
it  embodied  in  a  book  of  hymns.  The  success  of  the 
hymn  was  instantaneous,  and  it  was  translated  into  the 
Spanish,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  Several  years 
ago,  at  a  notable  festival  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  it  was 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 

Philadelphia  boasts  but  one  dramatic  poet,  George  H. 
Boker.  The  handsome  head  and  well  preserved  figure 
remind  one  of  the  fact  that  in  his  youth  his  rememblance 
to  Lord  Byron  was  very  striking.  Friederike  Bremer 
called  attention  to  it  in  one  of  her  books  on  America. 
Boker's  works  are  found  in  gentlemen's  libraries  in  Eng- 
land as  often  as  in  his  own  country.  He  has  written 
several  plays,  Anne  Boleyn  among  the  number,  any  one  of 
which,  properly  adapted  to  the  stage,  would  rival  Fran- 
cesco da  Rimini  in  popular  favor.  Some  of  his  short 
poems  are  very  striking.  The  men  who  fought  in  1863 
and  1864  will  remember  Boker's  "Ballads  of  the  War." 
In  them  the  fervent  patriotism  of  the  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teer found  rhythmical  expression,  and,  written  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  stimulating  the  war  feeling  in  the 
northern  states,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  fire  the 
hearts  of  those  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

"  There  have  been  correspondents  in  Washington,"  says 
the  Boston  Gazette,  "whose  letters  were  models  of  truth- 
ful and  picturesque  description  of  life  at  the  Federal 
Capital.  The  late  Mrs.  Clemmer  Hudson  was  a  notable 
example  of  this  small  and  estimable  class.  That  gifted 
lady's  judgment  was  so  correct,  her  perception  so  keen 
and  true,  her  powers  of  description  so  felicitous,  that  her 
letters  were  models  of  picturesque  delineation,  equaled 
by  few,  surpassed  by  none.  Her  gifts  of  graceful  diction 
and  harmonious  style  were  so  rare  and  so  admirable  that, 
combined  with  her  delicate  artistic  sense  and  her  ability 
to  paint  a  portrait  in  a  single  line,  they  made  her  letters 
on  Washington  subjects  all  that  the  most  refined  taste 
could  desire,  or  the  most  highly  cultivated  judgment  de- 
mand. But  Mrs.  Hudson  has  left  no  successor.  Her 
mantle  of  Elijah  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  no 
worthy  Elisha.  Inability  to  grasp  the  subject,  or  igno- 
rance of  its  details,  seem  to  be  the  principal  faults  under- 
lying the  composition  of  most  writers  of  the  day  on  Wash- 
ington society." 

George  Parsons  Lathrop,  who  enjoys  so  well  merited  a 
prominence  in  the  later  school  of  American  story  writers, 
is  a  man  now  about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  In  ap- 
pearance he  is  of  medium  height,  inclining  to  a  com- 
fortable stoutness.  He  has  dark  hair,  mustache,  and 
form  of  beard  known  as  imperial.  He  has  a  massive, 
well-shaped  head,  a  smooth,  pale  complexion,  and  an 
expression  of  geniality,  not  too  beaming,  but  latent,  and 
well  borne  out  in  his  disposition  and  habits.  Lathrop  was 
born  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  his  father  was  United 
States  Consul.  He  studied  law  at  Dresden  and  the 
Columbia  College  Law  School,  and  was  married  abroad, 
in  187 1,  to  Rose,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  is  herself  distinguished  in  literature. 
He  lived  many  years  in  the  Wayside,  a  famous  old  house 
at  Concord,  where  Hawthorne  wrote  Our  Old  Home  and 
the  Tangleivood  Tales,  but  he  has  lately-  sold  his  rural 
home  and  moved  to  New  York.  Ferret.. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


REMINISCENCES. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


Whenever  an  old  landmark  is  removed  in  some  ancient 
building,  whose  demolition  the  march  of  improvement 
has  rendered  imperative,  one  wonders  what  becomes  of 
the  memories  that  cluster  around  its  tottering  walls,  and 
group  themselves  mournfully  within  its  deserted  rooms. 
It  seems  as  if  a  throng  of  silently  protesting  ghosts  must 
be  suddenly  unhoused.  One  pictures  them  flitting  swiftly 
and  aimlessly  hither  and  thither,  seeking  the  congenial 
covert  of  mysterious  gloom ;  and,  finding  none,  wringing 
their  helpless,  shadowy  hands  as  they  drift  off  into  space, 
their  tangible  essence  expanding  and  separating  till  it 
mingles  at  last  with  the  ethereal  blue. 

What  a  ghostly  throng  of  these  exiled  memories  and 
delocalized  associations  were  turned  adrift  when  the  old 
Metropolitan  Theater  fell,  to  make  way  for  a  new  avenue. 
How  sadly  they  must  have  returned,  night  after  night,  like 
a  swarm  of  bleached  and  shivering  unhived  bees,  cluster- 
ing and  clinging  to  the  dismembered  beams  and  timbers, 
of  those  halls  and  galleries  that  had  thrilled  so  long  with 
their  echoless  tread  and  voiceless  presence  I  And  when 
the  last  fragment  was  gone,  their  filmy  pinions  bore  them 
away,  to  be  seen  no  more — all  save  here  and  there  a  few 
who  found  sanctuary  in  the  hearts  of  some  stranded  old- 
timers,  who,  in  the  pathetic  words  of  Dickens,  are  "  always 
remembering." 

I  know  that  there  are  still  floating  around  some  waifs 
and  strays  of  the  old  joint  stock  company  that,  some- 
where in  the  fifties,  ran  the  old  Metropolitan  with  varying 
fortune  but  unchanging  good-humor.  I  am  sure  they 
must  have  given  a  sigh  to  the  dismantled  walls  within 
which  their  younger  hopes  had  budded — some  to  bear 
flower  and  fruit;  some,  alas!  untimely  nipped  by  a  frosty 
public.  They  must  have  seen  with  a  pang  of  regret  the 
final  fall  of  that  dusty  and  faded  green  curtain,  through 
whose  peep-holes  they  had  so  often  reconnoitered  the 
tardy  and  slowly-gathering  audience,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  stage  which  had  echoed  to  the  tread  of  either 
Booth,  as  well  as  that  of  less  distinguished  feet,  most  of 
which  have  already  started  on  the  last  journey,  longer  or 
shorter,  "down  the  corridors  of  time." 

Mention  of  the  holes  in  the  old  green  curtain  which 
served  as  ports  of  observation,  and  which  had  been  in- 
creased till  on  special  occasions  it  gleamed  with  as  many 
eyes  as  does  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  reminds  me  of  a  little 
episode  in  the  life  of  one  of  this  happy-go-lucky  combi- 
nation. Among  the  early  California  actors  none  was 
better  known  than  J.  H.  Warwick— a  talented  actor,  and 
withal  a  thorough  gentleman,  whose  histrionic  popu- 
larity gained  him  a  seat  in  the  state  Legislature  as  a  rep- 
resentative from  Sacramento.  He  was  called  before  the 
curtain  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  on  his  benefit  night, 
and  in  those  days  no  one  could  get  back  again  without 
making  a  speech.  Warwick  was  not  the  man  to  refuse 
to  respond  to  such  demand.  It  was  then  so  common  a 
practice  to  come  to  California  to  make  a  fortune,  and  go 
back  home  to  spent  it,  that  a  public  man  could  in  no 
way  make  himself  more  popular  than  by  the  assurance 
that  he  intended  making  California  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. It  was  a  joke  on  Warwick,  among  his  brother 
actors,  that  he  never  failed  to  give  this  assurance,  and 
generally  in  the  same  words — "  I  expect  to  lay  my  bones 
in  California."  Consequently  this  declaration,  while  re- 
ceived in  front  with  loud  acclamations,  was  usually 
greeted  from  behind  the  curtain  with  ill-concealed  and 
demoralizing  titters.  On  the  benefit  night  referred  to, 
Warwick  seemed  likely  to  omit  the  usual  bid  for  pioneer 
applause.  It  was  evident  that  his  address  was  approach- 
ing a  winding  up,  and  yet  no  suggestion  of  the  accus- 
tomed phrase.  Just  as  the  urbane  orator,  with  hand  on 
heart,  was  making  his  final  bow,  a  deep  and  awful  voice, 
audible  to  every  one  in  the  building,  whispered  in  se- 
pulchral ton«,  "Don't  forget  your  bones,  Warwick; 
don't  forget  your  bones ! "  If  he  forgot  them,  he  was  the 
only  one  on  the  coast  that  did,  after  that. 

Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  company  were 
the  Cha;.  nan  family,  long  noted  in  their  profession.  The 
two  most  distinguished  of  that  ilk  were  the  veteran  come- 
dian William  (Uncle  Billy)  and  Miss  Caroline,  leading 
lady  or  "stock  star,"  who  never  condescended  to  support 
in  a  secondary  capacity  even  the  most  famous  imported 
star.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  fair  Caroline  was  at 
this  time  between  forty-five  and  fifty ;  but  she  was  still 
slender  and  supple,  and,  in  the  kindly  glamour  of  the 
footlights  and  stage  make-up,  she  appeared  to  my  imma- 
ture judgment  a  vision  of  youthful  beauty  and  grace. 
One  of  her  great  parts  was  "  Meg  Merrilies,"  and  a 
younger  actress  cruelly  remarked,  she  "  did  not  have 
to  make  up  much  for  that  part."  As  to  Uncle  Billy,  he 
admitted  something  over  seventy.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  school  of  beaux  and  gallants,  and  the  young  men  of 
our  day  might  well  envy  his  readiness  in  the  graceful  art 
of  flattery  and  compliment. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Booth  had  at  this  time,  and  perhaps  still 
has,  one  of  the  loveliest  complexions— the  veritable  lints 
and  roses  in  cheeks  and  brow,  with  lips  like  the  scarlet 
poppy.  She  was  one  morning,  apropos  to  something, 
lamenting  the  necessity  of  growing  old.  With  his  finest 
bow  and  courtliest  smile  the  ancient  Chesterfield  quickly 


responded  :  "  Time  will  never  deal  harshly  with  you — for, 

have  we  not  the  poet's  authority  that 

 '  Lightly  falls  the  foot  of  Time 

That  only  treads  on  flowers.'" 

When  he  was  long  past  seventy,  he  once  made  the 
characteristic  remark,  "  I  have  outlived  everything  but 
my  devotion  to  my  profession  and  to  the  ladies."  Uncle 
Billy  was  said  to  have  few  equals  and  no  superior  in 
elegant  light  comedy ;  and  a  light  comedian  lives  so  con- 
stantly in  an  atmosphere  of  fine  and  courtly  society  that 
its  language  undoubtedly  becomes  second  nature. 

In  this  early  day  the  greatest  tragedian  "  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being  "  in  a  little,  half-furnished  brown 
cottage  pitched  down  among  the  bare  sand-hills  on  what 
was  then  "the  old  Mission  road " — about  half-way  to  the 
Mission.  Here,  in  company  with  old  Dave  Anderson, 
his  life-long  friend  and  admirer,  Hamlet  the  Great  (then 
irreverently  known  as  "Ted")  kept  bachelor  hall.  He 
and  Anderson  owned  an  old  white  horse,  on  which  they 
used  to  ride,  turn  about,  from  the  theater.  Many  a  stormy 
night  the  two  last  friends  have  plodded  cheerily  along  the 
half-buried  plank-road  and  over  the  drifted  sand-heaps, 
one  on  foot  and  the  other  working  about  as  hard  to  keep 
his  seat  on  the  shambling  gray — for  Ted's  habits  in  those 
days  were  not  marked  by  the  rigid  abstemiousness  of  his 
later  years. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  even  then  the  genius  of 
Edwin  Booth  was  recognized  in  California,  and  that  in  all 
his  subsequent  triumphs  San  Francisco  has  had  a  right  to 
feel  something  of  a  personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 

The  stage  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  at  this  time  was 
Thomas  R.  Hann,  a  scholarly  and  refined  gentleman, 
thoroughly  versed  in  his  profession  (having  studied  under 
Macready),  but  of  a  somewhat  reserved  and  taciturn  dis- 
position, and  from  some  cause  never  very  popular,  either 
with  his  fellow-actors  or  the  public.  It  is  strange  what  a 
wonderful  attraction  for  the  young  exists  in  the  mimic 
life  of  the  stage  and  the  mysterious  territory  known  as  "  be- 
hind the  scenes,"  and  I  can  still  remember  my  wonderful 
and  delighted  excitement  on  the  few  occasions  when  I 
was  allowed  to  accompany  Mr.  Hann  and  his  accom- 
plished and  cultivated  wife  to  a  morning  rehearsal,  or  to 
an  evening  spent  among  the  dusty  wings — evenings  mainly 
occupied  in  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  irate  and  absorbed 
actors  and  actresses.  One  of  these  visits  was  made  soon 
after  Ned  Booth  had  gone  to  New  York,  arid  the  mo- 
ment his  "  ancient  "  caught  sight  of  me  (no  doubt  certain 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  unsophisticated)  he  insisted  on 
setting  me  down  on  a  green  (baize)  bank  and  pouring 
Into  my  eagerly  listening  ear  his  rhapsodies  over  "  bis 
boy."  "Just  see,"  he  cried,  with  the  tears  in  his  old 
eyes,  "just  see  what  they  think  of  my  boy  in  the  East !  " 
And  he  hauled  out  a  lot  of  play-bills,  with  the  usual  mod- 
est adjectives,  heralding  the  name  of  the  young  tragedian, 
and  with  his  name  in  bigger  capitals  than  all  the  others. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Uncle  Dave  didn't  have  a  foot-rule  on 
hand  wherewith  to  estimate  the  comparative  length  of  the 
letters,  gauging  success  thereby  with  the  true  professional 
estimate.  Often  at  a  much  later  date,  when  Booth  had 
reached  the  height  of  his  fame,  have  I  recalled  this  touch- 
ing and  pathetic  scene,  and  hoped  in  my  heart  that  the 
old  man's  fond  devotion  had  not  met  with  its  usual  re- 
ward— oblivion  and  forgetfulness.  It  was  therefore  with 
real  pleasure  that  I  learned  from  a  friend  who  had  just 
returned  from  New  York,  that  on  the  eastward  trip  he  had 
traveled  with  poor  old  Dave  Anderson,  then  on  his  way 
to  play  some  part  with  his  "  Ned,"  at  the  special  request 
of  the  latter.  The  old  man  was  proud  and  triumphant  in 
the  thought  that  his  boy  had  not  forgotten  him  amid  all 
the  glories  and  triumphs  of  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
career.  This  tender  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  an 
old  friend  is  not  the  least  among  the  claims  of  Edwin 
Booth  on  the  affection  of  Californians. 

One  of  the  best  kept  and  greenest  plots  in  the  Masonic 
Cemetery  is  that  where  lie  side  by  side  two  of  the  old 
Metropolitan  confraternity— Mr.  Evrard  and  William 
Barry.  Anderson  and  Barry  were  sworn  allies  and  com- 
rades. Neither  would  have  been  a  shining  light  in  a  blue- 
ribbon  organization,  and  when  they  had  their  periodical 
celebrations  in  company,  they  set  about  it  with  that  busi- 
nesslike deliberation  that  assures  success.  They  laid 
aside  their  good  clothes,  and  donned  old  suits  kept 
especially  for  these  occasions.  Thus  disreputably  ar- 
rayed, they  sallied  forth,  and  if  they  didn't  paint  the  town 
red  it  was  only  because  no  such  expression  was  yet  in- 
vented. They  certainly  never  would  have  painted  the 
Lotta  Fountain,  for  they  gave  cold  water  too  wide  a  berth 
for  that.  A  wild,  unrestrained  quarrel  was  the  inevit- 
able outcome  of  every  orgie.  So  bitterly  raged  the 
deadly  warfare  that  it  would  seem  impossible  that  the 
breach  should  ever  be  healed.  They  would  stand,  one 
in  front  of  the  Boomerang  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
corner,  and  at  the  very  highest  pitch  of  voice  exhaust  an 
extensive  and  varied  vocabulary  more  distinguished  for 
comprehensive  energy  than  for  refined  sarcasm,  in  the 
effort  to  do  justice  to  each  other's  evil  qualities.  But  the 
bout  being  concluded  and  the  two  belligerents  sobered 
up,  they  would  inaugurate  their  return  to  the  decencies  of 
civilization  by  a  bath,  a  shave,  and  the  resumption  of 
their  ordinary  apparel,  and  would  soon  be  seen  walking 
down  the  street,  as  usual,  arm-in-arm,  in  close  and  ami- 
cable converse. 


The  late  Junius  Brutus  Booth  was  another  of  the  pio- 
neer actors,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
company.  But  even  with  the  prestige  of  his  greater  age 
and  experience,  he  yielded  the  precedence  to  his  younger 
and  more  gifted  brother.  But  "  Jun  "  was  always  popu- 
lar, both  from  his  genial  bon  hommie  and  his  histrionic 
abilities. 

Many  of  the  noted  players  of  a  later  day  made  their 
first  appearance  under  this  regime.  Among  others  Mme. 
Agatha  States,  whose  subsequent  career  as  a  prima- 
donna,  after  a  course  of  musical  study  in  Europe,  is 
well  known.-  She  achieved  a  considerable  European  ce- 
lebrity, and  again  visited  San  Fraticisco  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  at  the  height  of  her  success.  She  first 
appeared  at  the  old  Metropolitan  as  one  of  the  Alle- 
ghanians,  a  traveling  concert  troupe  similar  to  the  cele- 
brated old-time  Peake  Family.  She  had  at  that  time 
a  voice  of  tremendous  volume  and  great  compass,  but 
with  absolutely  no  training  and  no  culture.  It  was  on 
her  first  appearance  that  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
joint  stock  company,  who  was  seated  in  the  front  of  the 
dress  circle  with  two  ladies,  suddenly  startled  his  com- 
panions with  the  outcry,  " Gracious  powers!  All  those 
bouquets  coming  from  the  same  box !  "  and  darted  off  to 
see  that  the  floral  expression  of  admiration  should  be  a 
little  more  general. 

Here,  too,  the  erratic  and  then  still  beautiful  Lola 
Montez  danced  and  swore  and  attempted  to  play.  In 
the  first  two  she  was  a  perfect  success;  but  in  the  last 
perhaps  not  quite  so  unqualified  a  one.  But  she  could 
play  "  Lady  Teazle  "  as  few  have  done  since.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  get  Mme.  Lola  to  rehearsals,  but  when 
she  did  come  she  made  things  lively.  To  be  sure,  the 
rehearsal  did  not  generally  affect  the  evening's  perform- 
ance to  any  appreciable  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  "star" 
spent  most  of  the  time  in  quarreling  with  everything  and 
everybody.  One  morning  she  became  involved  in  a 
somewhat  irrelevant  and  inconsequent  altercation  in  ref- 
erence to  a  young  and  handsome  actor  named  Folland, 
an  ex-officer  of  the  United  States  army,  who,  being  both 
stage-struck  and — report  said — Lola-struck,  had  gone 
with  the  fair  Countess  on  a  professional  trip  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  had  been  drowned  on  the  way  home. 
Had  he  lived,  the  fickle  Lola  would  doubtless  have  long 
before  forgotten  him ;  but  being  dead,  and  so  out  of  her 
way  (and  others'),  she  could  afford  to  remember  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  wordy  war  over  the  departed  hero  she 
imagined  that  her  aristocratic  pretensions  and  claims  were 
too  evidently  ignored,  and  drawing  herself  up  to  her  most 
melodramatic  height,  she  tragically  thundered — 

"  You  forget,  sir,  that  I  am  the  Countess  of  Lands- 
feldt ! " 

"  Yes,  niadame,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "  I  did  inad- 
vertently pay  you  that  compliment." 

This  rather  severe  sword-thrust  reminded  her  ladyship 
of  Bavaria  that  perhaps  it  were  as  well  not  to  recall  to  the 
thoughts  of  others  too  forcibly  her  rather  peculiarly 
acquired  patent  of  nobility. 


The  cheerful  optimism  prevalent  in  the  Fatherland 
with  regard  to  its  Germanization  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
generally,  and  Metz  especially,  which  is  said  to  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  flourishing  German  city,  is  not 
supported  by  the  report  of  a  Frenchman  who  has  recently 
visited  Metz.  As  an  instance  of  French  loyalty,  he  cites 
the  following  example :  "A  few  days  ago  a  young  French 
girl  married  a  German  Custom  House  officer.  From  the 
day  when  it  became  known  that  she  was  going  to  marry  a 
German  all  doors  were  shut  on  the  young  girl.  Her  most 
intimate  friends,  whom  she  had  known  from  infancy,  cut 
her  whenever  they  met." 


"  Nicolini,  dear,  have  you  attended  to  the  flowers  for 
to-night?" 
"  No,  Addie,  not  yet." 

"  Well,  just  run  around  to  the  florist's,  now,  will  you? 
Find  out  what  flowers  Scalchi  has  ordered,  and  be  sure 
that  mine  are  more  elegant.  Tell  the  florist  to  be  sure 
and  have  them  at  the  theater  on  time,  and  to  send  in  all 
his  bills  at  the  end  of  the  engagement.  And,  by  the  way, 
don't  forget  to  have  a  big  card  put  on,  saying:  '  To  the 
Queen  of  Song,  from  an  Ardent  Admirer.  " — Rambler. 


We  have  a  great  deal  more  kindness  than  is  ever  spoken. 
Maugre  all  the  selfishnesss  that  chills  the  world  like  east 
winds,  the  whole  human  family  is  bathed  with  an  element 
of  love  like  a  fine  ether.  How  many  persons  we  meet  in 
houses  who  we  scarcely  speak  to,  whom  yet  we  honor, 
and  who  honor  us !  How  many  we  see  in  the  street,  or 
sit  with  in  the  church,  whom,  though,  silently,  we  warmly 
rejoice  to  be  with !  Read  the  language  of  these  wandering 
eye-beams.    The  heart  knowethT—  Emerson. 


The  French  Academy  has  awarded  the  prize  for  some 
sure  test  of  death  to  a  physician  who  announced  that  on 
holding  the  hand  of  the  supposed  dead  person  to  a 
strong  light,  if  living  a  scarlet  tinge  is  seen  where  the 
fingers  touch,  showing  a  continuous  circulation  of  the 
blood — no  scarlet  being  seen  if  dead. — Current. 


An  English  writer  of  note  affirms  that  there  are  only 
two  or  three  honorable  railway  companies  in  the  United 
States.  He  also  declares  that  the  most  unworthy  of  them 
can  still  find  Englishmen  who  will  buy  their  stock.  If 
this  be  true,  the  Englishman  is  as  green  as  the  American 
is  wicked. — Current. 


A 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Not  what  you  eat,  but  what  digest, 
Gives  you  your  strength,  youMl  find; 

Not  what  you  read,  but  comprehend. 
Is  what  improves  your  mind.— Schiller. 

That  this  is  the  age  of  progress  we  have  the  word  of 
all  modern  writers,  except  Thomas  Carlyle,  for  asserting; 
but  that  this  progress  includes  all  the  arts  which  embellish 
and  sweeten  life,  there  is  wide  room  for  doubting.  Sculpt- 
ure and  painting,  for  example,  reached  their  golden  age 
of  perfection  some  centuries  ago ;  and  without  indulging 
in  the  paradox  which  claims  for  the  ancients  a  multitude 
of  valuable  and  lost  arts,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask: 
Have  we  improved  so  much  in  the  art  of  living,  so  far  as 
mere  creature  comforts  are  concerned,  as  is  commonly 
believed?  Who  that  enters  a  modern  restaurant  (espe- 
cially one  of  the  cheaper  and  thronged  class,  at  mealtime) 
and  witnesses  the  quantities  of  sodden  viands  which  are 
daily  bolted  in  such  haste,  amid  a  solemnity  too  awful 
for  utterance,  will  not  agree  with  me  that  our  dining  hab- 
its, at  least  in  public,  tread  closely  upon  barbarous  cus- 
toms. On  his  first  visit  to  America  Dickens  declares,  in 
one  of  his  papers  on  American  habits,  that  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  first  rush  for  a  restaurant  at  noon,  he  followed 
the  crowd,  thinking  the  building  was  on  fire.  This  is 
sharp  criticism,  but  it  is  in  some  respects  justifiable. 

Of  course,  we  all  condemn  the  riotous  luxuriousness  of 
Roman  epicurianism.  We  do  not  need  the  solemn  sneer  of 
Gibbon  to  point  our  disgust  at  the  prodigal  banquets  of 
Vitellius,  who  spent  five  thousand  dollars  on  a  single 
dinner  for  three.  I  have  a  hearty  detestation  for 
that  gluttonous  heathen  with  the  unpronouncable  name, 
Heliogabalus.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
which  offends  refined  feelings  more  than  dining  with 
people  who  look  upon  eating  as  something  to  be  dis- 
patched in  the  shortest  time  possible.  Yet  hundreds  of 
people  dine  in  this  way  daily  at  our  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, shoveling  all  sorts  of  food  down  pell-mell,  with 
neither  sauce  nor  ceremony.  There  are  households  where- 
in it  is  a  rule  that  nothing  disagreeable  shall  be  mentioned 
at  table.  That  should  be  the  universal  rule.  In  other 
families  all  the  unpleasantness  of  the  day  is  served  up  at 
dinner,  and  warmed  over  for  breakfast.  This  custom  is 
a  deadly  blow  to  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  which  claim 
the  meal  hour  as  especially  their  own.  Among  the 
poorer  classes  this  habit  of  awful  results  prevails  more 
than  among  people  of  culture.  It  sends  the  poor  man 
from  his  home  with  either  anger  or  disappointment  in  his 
heart,  and  he  blesses  the  necessity  which  prevents  his  re- 
turn to  the  noon  dinner  with  his  wife.  He  gladly  carries 
what  he  wants  to  eat  in  his  pail,  or  he  goes  willingly  to 
the  saloon,  for  anywhere  is  preferable  to  home.  This 
habit  prevails,  also,  among  those  whom  education  and 
association  should  have  taught  better.  The  wearied  man 
of  business  leaves  his  home  with  a  sigh  and  a  "Thank 
God  "  for  the  relief  of  a  few  hours.  He  dines  out  if  he 
has  the  least  excuse.  Bad  cooking  and  bad  temper  at 
home  crowd  the  rum  shop.  Start  off  your  men  folks  with 
a  breakfast,  served  with  the  tart  sauce  of  petulancy, 
and  they  will  go  where  money  will  buy  what  affection 
is  too  stupid  to  give. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  of  the  dining  picture  in  gen- 
eral. Here,  as  elsewhere,  extremes  have  a  happy  medi- 
um which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  common  sense 
course  of  avoiding  the  objectionable  features  of  both.  To 
have  a  nice  dinner  one  must  imitate  Punch's  advice 
about  cooking  a  hare — /.  e.,  first  get  the  hare.  The  pre- 
ferred dining  table  is  of  heavy  walnut  or  mahogany,  and 
is  almost  square,  having  the  corners  slightly  rounded. 
Instead  of  four  legs  there  is  an  upright  standard  in  the 
center,  with  four  stays  supporting  the  extended  leaves. 
This  arrangement  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  your 
neighbor's  feet  a  kick  under  the  table  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion; but  fashion  decrees  it,  and  there  is  no  recourse. 
Dining-room  chairs  are  upholstered  with  Russian  horse- 
hide,  and  have  for  garniture  an  outline  of  bright  brass  but- 
tons. The  carving  on  the  high,  square  backs  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  table,  and  the  leather  is  colored  to 
match,  red  being  used  with  mahogany.  Only  the  dain- 
tiest of  white  damask  is  used,  and  this,  to  be  pschutt,  must 
have  rennaisance  border  and  center  decoration,  with  nap- 
kins and  doilies  showing  the  same  figures  in  miniature. 
Napkins  are  very  large,  ranging  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty-two  inches  square;  doilies  have  a  fine  fringe, 
and  are  of  medium  size.  Mirrors  are  seldom  em- 
ployed as  decorations  by  fashionable  florists,  the  substi- 
tute being  a  scarf  of  cardinal  plush  outlined  with  flowers. 
Tall  center-pieces  are  dispensed  with,  and  only  flat  bas- 
kets are  employed,  which  are'intended  to  prevent  the  flow- 
ers from  crushing,  and  are  not  visible.  Roses  are  de  rig- 
uer  for  dinner  tables,  although  some  use  lilies  and  tulips. 
A  very  pretty  decoration  is  a  basket  of  made  in  four 
squares,  of  Jacqueminot,  bon-silene,  Le  Marc  and  tea 
roses,  respectively,  for  the  center,  with  two  smaller  baskets 
for  the  ends,  each  containing  two  kinds  of  roses.  Smilax 
is  used  sparingly,  while  maiden-hair  and  rose  leaves  add 
the  required  green.  The  chandelier  and  candelabra  have 
small  sprays  of  smilax  on  them.  It  is  in  bad  taste  to  use 
gas  to  light  the  table,  tiny  wax  candles  on  high  brass  can- 
delabra being  substituted.  These  are  placed  midway  on 
the  table,  between  the  center  and  end  flower  pieces.  On 
the  plush  scarf  are  arranged  opal  dessert  dishes,  and  the 


long,  different  colored  crackle-glass  for  water.  Doilies 
are  folded  in  basket,  ship  and  bird  shape,  and  put  in  water- 
glasses.  The  menu  is  on  satin  in  different  shades,  with 
hand-painted  designs,  and  has  a  small  card  bearing  the 
name  of  the  guest,  which  is  laid  upon  the  napkin  and 
surrounded  by  the  knife,  fork  and  spoon.  To  the  left  of 
each  napkin  is  placed  a  corsage  bouquet  or  tiny  basket  of 
roses  for  each  lady,  which  must  contain  only  one  color  of 
roses,  and  a  bouquet  de  boutonntere  for  the  gentlemen. 

Everything  one  eats  is  served  separately ;  even  bread 
has  individual  plates;  but  the  quaintest  conceits  are  the 
individual  olive  and  pickle  dishes.  For  the  latter  there 
are  little  kegs  of  opal  glass,  with  tiny  canoes  just  large 
enough  to  hold  one  small  pickle.  Salad  dishes  are  of 
highly  decorated  china,  as  are  also  the  soup  and  entree 
sets.  The  roast  beef  and  fish  sets  are  usually  of  majolica. 
No  two  sets  are  alike  in  color,  size  or  design,  and  the 
members  of  each  set  have  a  wonderful  individuality  in 
the  matter  of  color.  Asparagus  dishes  have  ridges  in 
them,  and  oyster  sets  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else,  as  there  are  six  distinct  suggestive  shapes  on  each 
one.  Castors  are  entirely  superseded  by  individual  pep- 
pers and  salts  of  decorated  china  or  beaten  silver.  Knives, 
forks  and  spoons  show  more  highly  embellished  handles 
than  formerly,  and  these  are  about  all  the  silver  used  on 
modern  dinner-tables.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether 
the  tea,  coffee  and  chocolate  pots  are  of  silver  or  china. 
Individual  water-bottles  of  various-colored  glass  have 
superseded  the  silver  pitcher.  Dessert  is  served  with  sep- 
arate sets,  even  candy  and  nuts  having  special  dishes. 
Finger-bowls  are  of  various  shapes ;  those  of  opal  crackle- 
glass  are  perhaps  most  tasteful.  Egg-cups  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  method  of  eating  their  contents.  They  are  so 
small  one  could  not  make  the  mistake  of  turning  the  egg 
out  of  the  shell.  There  is  nothing  in  table  etiquette 
which  requires  greater  finesse  than  the  proper  management 
of  an  egg.  It  has  always  been  a  vexed  question  as  to  just 
what  is  correct,  and  heretofore  the  standard  has  been 
arbitrarily  set  by  different  nations.  In  England  it  is  con- 
sidered indelicate  to  touch  the  egg  with  one's  hand ;  it 
must  be  held  by  a  corner  of  the  napkin,  and  eaten  from 
the  shell.  It  is  a  social  sin  to  allow  any  portion  of  the 
egg  to  escape  from  the  shell,  as  such  a  mark  on  a  napkin 
would  brand  one  as  hopelessly  vulgar.  In  France,  as 
with  us,  the  egg  must  be  broken  at  one  end  and  drained 
into  a  cup,  where  it  is  salted,  peppered,  and  stirred  with 
a  spoon.  The  new  cups  give  the  victory  to  our  English 
cousins,  with  this  modification — the  cup  holds  the  egg, 
shell  and  all,  and  has  a  tiny  leaf  which  suggests  a  saucer, 
by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand. 

The  law  of  the  napkin  is  but  vaguely  understood.  One 
of  our  metropolitan  contemporaries  informs  an  eager  in- 
quirer that  it  is  in  bad  form  to  fold  the  napkin  after  din- 
ner; that  the  proper  thing  is  to  throw  it  with  negligent 
disregard  on  the  table,  beside  the  plate,  as  to  fold  it 
would  be  a  reflection  on  the  host,  and  imply  a  familiarity 
that  would  not  befit  an  invited  guest.  The  thoughtful 
reader  will  agree  with  me  that  this  studied  disorder  is 
likely  to  be  a  great  deal  more  trying  to  a  fastidious  host- 
ess than  an  unstudied  replacing  of  the  napkin  in  good 
order  beside  the  visitor's  plate.  The  proper  thing  is  to 
fold  the  fabric  with  unostentatious  care,  and  lay  it  on  the 
left  of  the  plate,  far  from  the  liquids,  and  thus  testify  to 
the  hostess  that  her  care  in  preparing  the  table  has  been 
appreciated. 

The  napkin  has  played  famous  parts  in  the  fortunes  of 
men  and  women.  It  is  one  of  the  points  admired  in 
Marie  Stuart,  that,  thanks  to  her  exquisite  breeding  in 
the  court  of  Marie  de  Medici,  her  table  was  more  im- 
posing than  the  full  court  of  her  great  rival  and  exe- 
cutioner, Elizabeth.  At  the  table  of  the  latter  the  rudest 
forms  were  maintained ;  the  dishes  were  served  on  the 
table,  and  the  great  queen  helped  herself  at  the  platter 
without  fork  or  spoon — a  page  standing  behind  her  with  a 
silver  ewer,  to  bathe  her  fingers  when  the  flesh  had  been 
torn  from  the  roasts.  At  the  court  of  the  Empire, 
Eugenie  was  excessively  fastidious.  The  use  of  a  nap- 
kin and  the  manner  of  eating  an  egg  made  or  ruined  the 
career  of  a  guest.  The  great  critic  Sainte  Beuve  was 
disgraced  and  left  off  the  visiting  list  because,  at  break- 
fast with  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  the  Tuileries,  he 
carelessly  opened  his  napkin  and  spread  it  over  his  two 
knees,  and  cut  his  egg  in  two  in  the  middle.  Court 
etiquette  prescribed  that  the  half-folded  napkin  should 
lie  on  the  left  knee,  to  be  used  in  the  least  obtrusive 
manner  in  touching  the  lips,  and  the  egg  was  to  be  merely 
broken  on  the  larger  end  with  the  edge  of  the  spoon,  and 
drained  with  its  tip. 

Eating  an  orange  is  another  trying  operation.  The 
Brazilians  know  how  to  grow  oranges,  and  they  have  set 
the  best  example  in  eating  them.  A  medium  sized, 
rough  skinned  orange  is  the  best,  and  can  be  managed 
easier  than  the  sour  varieties.  Take  the  orange  and  cut 
a  small  portion  of  the  peel  at  each  end,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cut  through  the  inner  skin.  After  removing  the 
two  ends  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  peel  left  in  the  center; 
cut  this  lengthwise  and  carefully  remove  it.  Avoid 
touching  the  fruit  with  the  fingers  as  much  as  possible. 
After  the  peel  is  removed  hold  the  orange  in  the  hand, 
touching  only  the  extreme  ends,  pull  off  the  little  liga- 
ments at  the  stem  end,  and  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
fruit  will  be  apparent.    Deftly  halve  the  orange  by  gently 


pulling  it  apart,  and  lay  each  half  on  the  two  end  pieces 
of  peel  which  form  neat  little  receptacles  for  them.  If 
properly  managed  the  inner  skin  will  not  be  broken,  and 
one  half  may  be  given  a  friend.  In  eating,  take  each 
division  separately,  and  avoid  letting  the  juice  escape. 
In  any  South  American  country  it  is  considered  atrocious 
to  mutilate  an  orange  in  eating  it. 

It  is  well  to  remember  at  a  formal  dinner  that  you 
must  do  as  every  body  else  does,  or  you  will  annoy  your 
hostess.  If  you  do  not  care  to  eat  your  dessert,  let  it  be 
served  to  you,  and  then  less  notice  will  be  taken  of  it 
than  if  you  said  you  did  not  like  a  certain  kind  of  pud- 
ding or  pastry.  One  is  not  obliged  to  drink  wine,  but 
must  refrain  from  giving  reasons. 

It  is  usual  to  serve  after-dinner  coffee  at  the  table,  as  it 
is  now  the  fashion  for  the  gentlemen  to  leave  the  table 
with  the  ladies.  Occasionally,  when  the  dinner  is  not 
served  a  la  Kusse,  the  coffee  service  is  brought  in  after 
leaving  the  table.  The  host  escorts  to  the  dining-room 
the  lady  in  whose  honor  the  dinner  has  been  given.  If 
the  dinner  is  in  honor  of  no  one  in  particular,  the  eldest 
lady  or  the  wife  of  the  most  prominent  gentleman  ac- 
companies the  host,  while  the  lady's  husband  acts  as 
escort  to  the  hostess.  In  case  there  is  no  host,  some 
gentleman  in  the  company  docs  the  honors.  The  hostess 
follows  her  guests,  and  they  remain  standing  until  she  is 
ready  to  take  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It  is 
vulgar  to  hang  back  and  hesitate  when  dinner  is  an- 
nounced, and  it  is  unpardonable  to  be  late  in  arriving. 
Promptness  is  the  politeness  of  kings  as  well  as  ordinary 
mortals.  And  last,  but  not  least,  don't  eat  in  solemn 
silence. 

All  have  not  learned  the  fine  art  of  leave-taking  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  When  you  are  about  to  depart,  do 
so  at  once,  gracefully  and  politely,  with  no  dallying.  Do 
not  say  "  It  is  time  I  was  going,"  and  then  settle  back  for 
another  half  hour's  conversation,  or  stand  about  the  room 
in  various  attitudes,  keeping  your  hosts  also  standing. 
Some  succeed  in  getting  as  far  as  the  hall,  when  a  new 
thought  strikes  them.  They  brighten  up  visibly  and  stand 
for  some  minutes  longer,  saying  nothing  of  importance, 
but  keeping  every  one  in  a  restless,  nervous  state.  After 
the  door  is  opened  the  prolonged  leave-taking  begins, 
and  everybody  in  general  and  in  particular  is  invited  to 
call.  Very  likely  a  last  thought  strikes  the  departing  visi- 
tor, which  her  friend  must  risk  a  cold  to  hear  to  the  end. 
What  a  relief  when  the  door  is  finally  closed  !  There  is 
no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  are  truly  glad  you  have  at 
last  gone.  Don't  do  that  way.  Make  your  leave-taking 
generally  short.  There  is  no  need  of  being  offensively 
abrupt,  but  when  you  are  ready  to  go — go. 


If  somebody  would  only  make  a  crazy-quilt  of  the  odds 
and  ends  of  wisdom,  what  a  treasure  it  would  be!  Let 
us  rush  in,  after  the  fashion  of  the  wearer  of  caps  and 
bells,  and  make  one  square  at  least. 

Do  you  know  why  nice  kid  boots  rub  just  across 
the  instep?  It  is  the  fault  of  your  dress-binding.  Wise 
women  who  like  nice  boots,  and  yet  do  not  always  have 
well-filled  purses,  take  the  trouble  to  put  a  velvet  binding 
on  a  skirt,  at  least  across  the  front  gore. 

If  after  brushing  and  attending  to  the  nails  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  are  dipped  in  ordinary  toilet-powder,  it  will  be 
found  much  easier  to  remove  any  dust  that  may  have 
clung  to  them. 

Do  you  know  how  to  get  your  cloth  coat  over  the  vel- 
vet cuff  of  your  dress  sleeve  without  any  worry?  Wrap 
a  silk  handkerchief  tightly  around  the  cuff  when  the 
sleeve  is  in  place,  hold  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief  in 
your  hand,  and  then  put  on  the  coat.  Treat  the  other 
sleeve  in  a  similar  manner,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
emotion  will  be  held  in  reserve  for  something  more  wor- 
thy of  it. 

A  dealer  says  that  the  right  way  to  cleanse  an  old  oil 
painting  is  to  take  a  soft  cloth  and  wash  it  very  gently, 
using  castile  soap  and  tepid  water,  and  drying  with  a  very 
soft  towel. 

An  authority  on  the  care  of  umbrellas  announces  that 
if  placed  in  the  stand  on  their  handles  and  not  strapped, 
they  will  in  this  way  retain  their  shape  and  not  cut  the 
silk. 

In  sponging  black  silk  with  coffee,  the  side  that  is  to  be 
the  right  side  is  sponged  and  the  ironing  is  done  on  the 
wrong  side.  Do  not  have  the  sponge  too  wet,  or  the  silk 
will  be  stiff  and  ungraceful  in  its  folds.  Reach  the  happy 
medium  by  making  an  experiment  on  a  handkerchief  or 
an  old  sash ;  you  will  then  sec  where  mistakes  may  occur, 
without  having  cause  to  regret  them. 

Save  this  square  for  your  quilt  of  wisdom,  and  mark  it 
as  you  think  best ;  either  as  "  artistic,"  and  therefore  to  be 
placed  near  the  middle,  or  merely  "good"  to  fill  in  an 
odd  place.    F.  E.  W. 

Ladies  who  spend  their  time  trying  to  get  into  society 
must  feel  badly  to  see  how  that  thing  was  accomplished 
by  a  mere  trifle  like  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,  now  the  Countess 
Magri.  When  she  decided  that  her  wedding  should  take 
place  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  she  merely 
beckoned  with  her  infinitesimal  digit,  and  Mrs.  Stevens, 
Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  and  various  other  gilded 
society  leaders,  were  more  than  pleased  to  attend  her 
wedding.  At  present  the  Count  and  Countess  Magri  are 
receiving  their  guests  at  Barnum's  circus,  at  a  dollar  a 
head. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  IMS.\1'P0I\TI;D  WOMAN. 


A  STUDY  FROM  LIFE. 


Scene:  A  richly  furnished  room  in  a  New  Orleans  hotel. 
A  fire  burns  brightly  in  the  grate,  and  beside  it  sits  a 
velvet  robed  lady,  musing,  while  a  French  maid  yawns  in 
a  corner. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  the  World's  Fair,  and  multi- 
tudes are  thronging  the  city.  But  what  is  it  to  me?  I 
am  solitary  and  alone.  I  have  no  one  to  escort  me  any- 
where ;  and  it  is  no  pleasure  to  go  to  such  places  unless 
people  know  that  one  is  there.  I  don't  l>clieve  any  one 
cares  whether  I  go  or  not.  Among  the  new  arrivals  to- 
day were  a  number  of  California  people.  I  wonder  if  my 
life  would  have  been  more  successful  had  I  stayed  in 
California.  I  don't  see  why  it  has  been  such  a  failure 
and  disappointment. 

I  was  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  with  niggers  to  wait 
on  me  from  the  time  I  was  born  till  I  was  married,  and 
blest  with  the  romantic  name  of  Isadore  Virginia.  I 
have  had  many  lovers,  and  several  husbands ;  but  as  I 
look  back  I  see  nothing  but  disappointment.  There  is 
no  reason  for  it,  for  I  have  always  been  considered  in- 
teresting, if  not  altogether  beautiful. 

Now  I  am  a  middle-aged  woman,  sitting  by  the  hearth 
and  looking  upon  the  coals,  and  wondering  why  it  was 
that  everythinc  went  wrong,  and  why  I  failed  to  make  a 
success  of  my  life.  Other  women  reign  queens  in  their 
homes,  fairly  adored  my  children,  grandchildren,  and 
all  who  meet  them;  while  here  am  I  living  in  a  hotel, 
without  a  friend  save  a  fashionable  five-minutes' caller. 
It  is  very  strange. 

Even  now  I  am  a  fine-looking  woman.  My  hair  is 
only  slightly  silvered,  and  it  curls  prettily  about  my  face; 
my  complexion  is  clear  and  my  eyes  bright,  and  I  can 
really  be  fascinating,  when  I  choose.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains—I am  not  happy ;  and  I  never  have  been  really 
happy  during  my  fifty  years  of  life. 

I  was  but  fifteen  when  I  met  my  first  husband,  Philip 
Wilmington.  He  flattered  me,  and  made  me  believe  that 
I  loved  him,  though  now  I  can  see  that  I  didn't  even 
know  what  love  was;  and  so  I  ran  away  and  married 
him.  We  went  to  California — to  the  most  outrageous 
place  that  was  ever  heard  of,  called  Muletown.  Oh,  the 
remembrance  of  that  place  makes  me  sick  ! 

"  Hortense,  bring  me  that  blue  satin  screen.  This  fire 
is  too  hot." 

Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes — at  Muletown.  Well,  I  just 
gave  Philip  no  peace.  I  warned  him  that  I  would  not 
live  in  such  a  place.  To  be  sure,  he  was  doing  very  well 
in  his  business,  and  he  rented  the  nicest  cabin  in  Mule- 
town for  me ;  but  I  could  not  exist  without  society ;  and, 
of  course,  there  was  no  society  there.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  he  didn't  leave  the  place  I  would;  and  after 
my  child  was  born  I  carried  on  so  that  he  told  me  to 
go,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  He  gave  up  his  business, 
and  took  me  to  Folsom — which  wasn't  much  better  than 
Muletown.  He  couldn't  get  into  anything  there,  and 
commenced  to  drink,  and  deserted  me  for  days  at  a  time. 

When  my  next  child  came  I  was  destitute,  and  i  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
doctor — Dr.  Adams — who  was  very  handsome,  and  ad- 
mired me  very  much.  The  way  that  man  carried  on  at 
my  husband's  conduct!   It  was  like  a  play. 

There  was  I — only  eighteen,  young  and  pretty,  with 
two  babies,  and  not  a  cent  to  bless  myself  w  ith.  Doctor 
Adams  saw  that  my  surroundings  were  uncongenial,  and 
he  advised  me  to  take  my  children  to  Sacramento ;  that 
it  was  much  pleasanter  there,  and  that  there  I  would  find 
society.  It  was  wonderful  how  he  appreciated  my  feel- 
ings! 

I  went  to  Sacramento,  borrowing  the  money  from  the 
doctor,  and  stopped  at  a  fashionable  boarding-house.  I 
wrote  to  Philip  about  it,  and  after  awhile  he  sent  me  some 
money.  Then  I  began  to  enjoy  myself  a  little.  The 
doctor  came  to  see  me  often,  and  I  saw  he  was  fond  of 
me.  Philip  kept  going  from  bad  to  worse,  though  he  sent 
me  a  little  money  now  and  then ;  but  I  never  wanted  to 
set  eyes  on  him  again.  The  idea  of  taking  a  delicate 
young  creature  like  me  to  such  a  place  as  Muletown!  I 
can't  get  over  it. 

At  first  I  got  along  finely  at  the  boarding-house.  All 
the  gentlemen  were  devoted  to  me,  but  I  think  the  women 
hated  me.  One  day  they  were  talking  about  ages — not 
one  of  them  was  over  twenty— and  to  take  them  down  a 
little  I  said,  just  as  innocent  as  could  be,  "  I  am  twenty- 
eight."   They  all  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

One  of  those  ladies  is  among  the  California  arrivals 
hereto-day.  How  distinctly  I  remember  her!  She  was 
a  proud  woman,  who  looked  with  disdain  on  the  common 
crockery  of  the  table,  and  would  say,  scornfully,  "  It's 
bad  enough  to  drink  out  of  delft,  without  having  it 
picked."  One  day  I  confidentially  mentioned  to  her  that 
I  was  only  seventeen.  She  looked  at  me  very  sternly,  and 
said:  "I  would  advise  you  to  say  that  you  are  twenty- 
eight.  You  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  be- 
lieved." 

Didn't  I  laugh !  I  saw  that  she  was  as  mad  as  any  of 
'hem.  That  woman  is  one  of  the  richest  in  California 
io-day.  She  lives  in  a  palace,  and  controls  millions  of 
dollars.    Don't  I  wish  I  were  in  her  shoes!    I  suppose  j 


she  remembers  how  I  used  to  mimic  her  .to  the  gentle- 
men boarders.  No,  I  don't  think  I  could  renew  my  slight 
acquaintance  with  her;  she  would  probably  snub  me. 
I  only  wish  I  had  a  chance  to  snub  her. 

One  day  Doctor  Adams  called  to  see  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  California.  I  almost  fainted 
right  in  his  arms.  He  comforted  me,  and  said  that  he 
wanted  to  get  a  fortune  before  he  spoke  of  love  to  me, 
that  he  might  place  me  in  the  position  in  society  that  I 
deserved  to  occupy.  He  had  decided  to  join  Walker 
and  go  with  him  down  into  Central  America,  to  found  a 
government  there.  They  would  soon  become  rich. 
Then  I  could  get  a  divorce  from  Philip  and  join  him,  and 
he  would  secure  one  of  the  old  Aztec  palaces  for  our 
home.  He  was  really  the  most  delightful  man  I  ever 
met.  I  wept  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  gave  me  a  superb 
diamond  ring,  which  I  was  to  wear,  and  think  of  him. 

After  he  left  I  was  lonely,  and  the  women  in  the  house 
began  to  be  very  jealous  of  me,  and  to  say  mean  things, 
as  women  will.  I  resolved  to  board  in  a  private  family,  with 
a  lovely  lady  whom  I  knew.  I  called  on  her  and  asked  her  to 
take  me  and  my  children.  I  said  to  her,  "  I  know  we  shall 
be  very  happy  together,  for  you  are  the  only  friend  I  have 
who  understands  me  perfectly."  She  seemed  to  hesitate 
a  little,  but  her  husband  came  in— a  real  handsome  gen- 
tleman— and  he  took  up  my  side  so  well  that  I  was  in- 
vited to  come.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  eat  humble  pie 
just  because  she  took  me  to  board — I  hadn't  been  waited 
on  all  my  life  by  niggers  for  nothing ;  so  I  made  it  a  rule 
to  refuse  everything  that  was  offered  me  at  the  table,  and 
in  the  most  contemptuous  tone — "Not  any  for  me." 
Then,  when  they  were  half  through,  I  would  partially 
relent,  and  take  just  a  little,  and  pick  at  it  with  my  fork. 
I  never  had  much  appetite  anyway.  And  sometimes, 
just  for  fun,  I  would  get  a  little  rag  and  go  to  cleaning 
the  paintwork,  as  if  I  weren't  used  to  see  things  so 
neglected.  Sometimes  I  would  say,  "  I  think  this  is  the 
dirtiest  house  I  ever  was  in  in  my  life,"  just  to  see  her 
s  iuirm.  I  love  to  see  women  squirm!  But  I  must  say 
that  she  was  the  pink  of  amiability,  and  everything  was 
as  neat  could  be.    I  was  really  quite  happy  there. 

One  day  I  went  to  a  lawyer  to  get  a  divorce.  I  heard 
that  Philip  was  coming  to  Sacramento,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  him  coming  around  as  if  he  had  a  right 
to.  He  had  lost  all  my  respect  when  he  took  me  to 
Muletown.  Albert  Sanders  was  the  name  of  the  lawyer. 
He  wasn't  so  very  good-looking,  but  he  was  a  very  fasci- 
nating man,  and  took  to  me  at  once.  But  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  wait  till  Dr.  Adams  got  his  Aztec  palace 
ready  for  me;  then  I  expected  to  be  happy,  and  ever 
after.  I  got  rather  tired  of  my  boarding  place  by  this 
time;  it  was  tiresome  to  see  a  man  so  wrapped  up  in 
his  wife!  I  always  did  despise  a  man  that  admired  his 
own  wife.  However,  we  got  along  pretty  well,  and 
when  I  left  we  were  good  friends.  I  always  was  thor- 
oughly amiable  while  that  woman  was  around. 

But  one  awful  morning  I  took  up  the  paper,  and  there 
was  a  blood-curdling  account  of  the  death  of  Walker  and 
his  followers  down  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
had  failed— and  there  were  no  fortunes,  no  palaces,  nor 
anything.  The  body  of  poor  Dr.  Adams  was  found  in  a 
hollow,  all  tom  to  pieces  by  hogs,  and  identified  only  by 
the  peculiar  ring  on  his  finger.  I  was  really  shocked,  and 
so  all  my  hopes  were  at  an  end. 

My  lawyer  got  me  my  divorce,  and  then  asked  me  to 
marry  him.  He  said  he  would  take  good  care  of  the 
children,  and  that  I  was  so  young  and  unprotected  that 
I  ought  to  have  some  one  to  look  out  for  me.  He  was 
really  quite  well  off,  and  I  thought  very  seriously  of 
marrying  him,  he  seemed  so  considerate;  but  just  then 
my  father  died  in  the  southern  states,  leaving  me  quite  a 
respectable  fortune,  and  I  resolved  to  return  home. 

On  the  steamer  I  met  a  lovely  old  gentleman — old 
enough  to  be  my  father,  but  so  accomplished  and  so 
polished  and  cultured  !  He  really  adored  me.  He  told 
me  that  I  was  so  young  and  charming  that  I  ought  to 
have  some  one  to  care  for  me — that  it  wasn't  safe  to  go 
around  the  world  alone.  He  changed  his  destination 
and  escorted  me  to  my  home  in  Louisiana.  But  I  didn't 
care  to  marry  him ;  his  fortune  was  too  limited.  Several 
years  passed,  and  during  the  war  I  was  much  admired  by 
many  of  the  officers  in  the  Confederate  army ;  but  there 
was  very  little  marrying  done  then. 

My  daughter  began  to  grow  up,  and  my  son,  and  it 
took  all  my  time  to  keep  them  out  of  sight,  for  I  was 
really  ashamed  to  be  the  mother  of  such  large  children. 
1  sent  them  away — the  girl  to  a  convent,  and  the  boy  to 
a  Jesuit  college — and  so  had  peace  for  a  little  while. 
After  the  war,  I  met  a  young  man,  Walter  Allen,  who 
was  a  most  singular  sort  of  fellow,  and  very  rich.  He  was 
peculiar  in  his  looks — very  dark  brows — and  had  a  strange 
way  of  looking  at  me.  I  saw  that  he  loved  me,  and  al- 
though he  was  five  years  my  junior,  I  became  very 
much  interested  in  him.  He  didn't  know  my  age,  how- 
ever, and  I  kept  the  children  out  of  sight. 

I  became  fascinated  with  that  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  so  one  day  I  yielded  to  his  ardent  love-making  and 
married  him ;  but  I  never  did  have  such  a  time,  not  even 
in  Muletown!  He  didn't  understand  me  a  particle,  and 
irritated  me  beyond  measure.  Why,  he  wouldn't  let  me 
speak  to  a  gentleman,  much  less  receive  attention.  I 
told  him  I  wouldn't  stand  it.  And  so  after  a  year  or  two 
we  were  divorced. 


My  daughter  ran  away  and  was  married  secretly  to  a 
worthless  fellow ;  my  son  married  a  miserable  little  no- 
body. I  have  been  informed  that  two  wretched  little 
brats  are  taught  to  call  me  "Grandmother,"  but  I  never 
want  to  lay  eyes  on  them. 

I  cannot  understand  it.  My  life  has  been  a  complete 
failure  from  beginning  to  end.  I  don't  see  what  I  have 
done  that  my  old  age  should  be  spent  in  solitude.  I 
never  had  but  one  lady  friend  who  understood  me,  and 
of  all  the  men  I  have  known,  Dr.  Adams  was  the  only 
one  I  really  loved.  I  think  if  he  had  lived  and  I  had 
married  him,  and  occupied  that  Aztec  palace  in  Central 
America,  and  been  a  princess  or  lady  of  high  degree,  I 
should  really  have  been  quite  happy. 

"Hortense!  Hortense,  I  say!  wake  up  there,  you 
worthless  beast,  and  come  get  me  ready  for  bed.  How 
dare  you  go  to  sleep  before  I  give  you  permission,  you 
miserable,  lazy  little  wretch ! "  While  her  hair  is  being 
taken  down  and  her  garments  folded,  she  murmurs  to 
herself,  mournfully.  "It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  why  my 
life  should  have  been  such  a  failure  and  disappointment." 

Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


MODERN  ALADDIN'S  CAVES. 


The  days  when  skillful  cracksmen  could  capture  large 
quantities  of  valuable  property  in  rich  men's  homes  have 
almost  passed  away.  Taught  by  experience,  or  admon- 
ished by  example,  persons  with  portable  valuables  have 
been  forced  to  seek  places  of  storage  and  security.  Within 
nearly  the  last  dozen  of  years  there  have  sprung  up  in 
answer  to  that  demand  buildings  of  massive  structure  and 
exceptional  strength.  All  that  inventive  genius  could  dis- 
cover or  money  command  has  been  employed  to  render 
these  places  fire  and  burglar  proof.  There  are  many  of 
them  scattered  through  the  city,  from  Wall  street  to  Har- 
lem, all  agreeing  in  their  main  features  of  massive  strength 
and  inspiring  solidity.  These  are  known  as  safe  deposit 
vaults.  They  usually  occupy  the  ground  floor  of  some 
stanch  fireproof  structure,  and  the  mass  of  locks,  bars, 
bolts,  combinations  and  burglar-resisting  contrivances  is 
really  wonderful. 

A  description  of  one  up  town,  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  will  answer  for  the  rest.  Entering  from  the  street, 
you  pass  up  to  a  wall  of  solid  steel  bars,  every  bar  as  thick 
as  a  man's  wrist,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high.  These 
are  firmly  fastened  to  each  other  and  into  the  stone  floor, 
and  across  them  is  placed  a  stout  wire  screen.  Two  keen 
eyes  sharply  survey  you  from  the  interstices  of  the  screen. 
If  their  owner  is  impressed  favorably,  there  is  a  clicking 
of  locks,  a  rattling  of  bolts,  and  slowly  the  ponderous  iron 
gate  swings  back.  Next  you  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent,  who  gives  you  another  keen  survey,  and 
then,  unlocking  an  iron  wicket,  ushers  you  into  the  vaults. 
Two  massive  doors,  each  nearly  eight  inches  thick,  stand 
ajar.  Each  of  the  three  entrances  is  double-doored,  and 
every  door  is  secured  by  time  and  combination  locks  and 
six  large  bolts  of  steel.  Leaving  the  daylight  with  the 
outside  world  and  passing  into  the  interior,  the  brightly 
burning  gas  jets  reveal  a  low-ceiled,  square  apartment. 
The  floor  is  stone,  iron,  and  cement;  the  ceiling  is  iron, 
and  four  iron  walls  are  concealed  behind  four  rows  of 
iron  safes.  This  is  the  treasure-house  of  Vanderbilt. 
Human  skill  could  not  build  it  stronger ;  mortal  genius 
has  not  welded  steel  and  stone  into  a  firmer  combination. 

When  one's  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  light  of 
this  iron  chamber  one  perceives  that  the  surface  of  the 
walls  is  divided  into  little  squares  of  various  sizes.  The 
depositor  inserts  a  thin  key  of  curious  make  in  one 
of  the  squares.  He  begins  to  haul  on  the  square,  and  it 
lengthens  out  into  an  oblong  iron  box  nearly  three  feet 
long,  and  dividedrinto  compartments.  These  boxes  are 
movable,  and  may  be  taken  out  and  brought  into  a  pri- 
vate room,  where,  in  the  strictest  privacy,  the  contents  of 
the  box  may  be  examined.  Other  safes  are  firmly 
fastened  into  the  wall,  and  have  changeable  combi- 
nation locks.  The  locks  on  the  outside  doors  of  the 
vaults  are  both  time  and  combination  locks,  and  the 
time  locks  are  so  arranged  that  the  doors  once  closed, 
cannot  be  opened  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Outside  and  inside  at  least  a  dozen  persons  are  within 
earshot,  and  could  easily  hear  the  slightest  unusual  noise. 
It  is  calculated  that  if  by  any  accident  the  locks  should 
all  get  out  of  order,  it  would  require  more  than  four  days 
of  constant  labor  to  effect  an  entrance. 

These  vaults  contain  almost  ever}'  variety  of  valuable 
property — gold  and  silver  coins,  greenbacks,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  stones,  family  plate,  silver-ware, 
jewelry,  mementoes,  bonds,  deeds,  and  valuable  papers 
of  every  description.  Families  breaking  up  housekeep- 
ing and  removing  or  going  abroad,  are  obliged  to  store 
their  plate  and  valuables  for  safety's  sake.  W.  H.  Van- 
derbilt has  an  immense  amount  of  property  stored  in  this 
way,  and  frequently  goes  to  the  vault  to  cut  off  the  in- 
terest coupons  of  his  bonds  with  his  own  fingers,  or  to 
read  the  tally  of  his  golden  hoard  in  all  the  seclusion  that 
this  stone-steel  vault  can  grant.  Private  papers  of  im- 
mense value  lie  there  in  perfect  security.  Lawyers  use 
the  little  safes  as  depositories  for  important  papers,  and 
the  key  to  many  a  bitter  litigation  is  locked  within  these 
walls.  Many  fashionable  ladies  keep  their  jewels  there, 
taking  them  out  for  an  evening  and  putting  them  back 
the  next  morning.  Watchmen  guard  the  vaults  within 
and  without,  and  that  all-potent  agent,  electricity,  pro- 
tects them  by  an  ingenious  system  of  bells  and  alarms. 
Even  should  a  mob  set  out  to  pillage  and  destroy  the 
city,  it  could  rage  in  vain  against  these  iron-clad  struc- 
tures. The  companies  generally  guarantee  the  safety  of 
goods  left  in  their  care,  and  charge  only  a  few  dollars  a 
year  for  all  this  bolting,  barring  and  unceasing  vigilance. 
A  small  box  costs  twenty  or  thirty  dollars.  From  that 
figure  the  rental  of  the  boxes  runs  up  into  the  hundreds, 
but  all  have  the  same  measure  of  protection. — New  York 
Sun. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  TRAGEDY. 


BY  ROBERT  DUNCAN  MILNE. 


There  was  no  doubt  about  it — I  had  lost  my  way.  It 
was  somewhat  vexatious,  too,  as  I  had  based  by  calcu- 
lations on  reaching  a  certain  camp  upon  the  creek,  where 
one  or  two  old  miners,  who  clung  to  the  neighborhood 
from  long  habit,  were  still  eking  out  a  subsistence  with 
their  rockers,  and  where  I  would,  at  all  events,  have  been 
sure  of  a  shelter  and  a  supper.  As  it  was,  the  shadows 
of  the  pines  were  lengthening  to  the  east,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  stake  out  my  horse,  spread  my 
blankets  on  the  ground  and  turn  in  supperless,  with  the 
chance  of  a  nocturnal  visit  from  some  prowling  grizzly. 
While  moving  slowly  along  and  looking  on  either  side  for 
some  convenient  spot  to  camp  in,  I  suddenly  came  on  a 
little  clearing,  and  there  I  saw  something  which  arrested 
my  attention  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts. 
About  fifty  yards  in  front  of  me,  where  the  trees  again 
edged  the  glade,  beside  a  little  grass-covered  mound 
surmounted  by  a  rude  cross  formed  of  two  pine  boughs 
from  which  merely  the  side  twigs  had  been  lopped,  leav- 
ing the  bark  untouched,  knelt  a  man  clad  in  hunter's 
garb,  his  bowed  head  uncovered,  while  the  dying  rays  ot 
the  sun  just  tinted  the  thin,  white  locks  that  fell  over  his 
shoulders.  The  whole  pose  of  the  scene,  unexpectedly 
as  I  had  broken  upon  it  in  that  still  summer  evening, 
was  picturesque  and  romantic  in  the  extreme.  I  guided 
my  beast  slowly  forward,  but  my  approach  was  unnoticed, 
and  it  was  only  after  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  as  I 
thought,  that  I  determined  to  arouse  the  kneeling  figure 
from  the  reverie  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed,  and 
make  inquiries  as  to  my  whereabouts.  I  cleared  my 
throat  with  a  little  premonitory  cough.  The  sound, 
slight  though  it  was,  acted  like  magic.  Before  I  realized 
what  was  transpiring,  the  strange  figure  had  jumped  to  his 
feet,  catching  up  his  rifle  from  the  ground  as  he  did  so, 
and  now  stood  covering  me  with  the  weapon.  Then,  before 
I  had  time  to  make  even  a  gesture  or  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, the  man  started,  shivered,  let  his  rifle  fall  heavily  to 
the  ground,  and  pressing  both  hands  upon  his  heart  as  if 
in  agony,  at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  on  mine  as 
though  under  some  horrible  fascination,  exclaimed: 

"  Great  God!   The  image  of  my  brother  Jim ! " 

I  had  now  recovered  from  my  first  surprise,  and  had 
sufficient  experience  of  hunters  and  recluse  mountaineers 
to  know  that  my  strange  reception  was  due  solely  to  the 
start  which  my  sudden  appearance  has  caused. 

"  Excuse  me  for  having  come  so  abruptly  upon  you,"  I 
said.  "  The  fact  is,  I  have  lost  my  way.  In  cutting  oft" 
what  I  imagined  was  a  bend  of  the  creek  that  had  been 
described  to  me,  I  have  lost  the  trail.  How  far  is  it  to 
Red  Bend?   Can  I  get  there  to-night?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  know  the  country  very  well,"  replied 
the  hunter— for  such  he  seemed  to  be  by  appearance  and 
dress.  "  If  you  do  not,  your  best  course  is  to  go  back  to 
the  creek  by  the  way  you  came,  and  strike  right  up  it; 
you  will  then  have  eight  miles  to  go,  but  you  will  be  sure 
of  your  road." 

"How  provoking!"  I  replied.  "I  have  pressing 
business  in  Independence,  and  every  hour  is  valuable. 
Is  there  any  house  hereabout,"  I  added,  in  a  tentative 
way,  "  where  I  could  get  accommodation  for  the  night? " 

The  hunter  looked  down  at  his  moccasins  and  pondered. 
Presently  he  looked  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  the 
same  startled  expression  as  at  first.  I  had  now  time  to 
note  that,  though  his  eyes  had  the  dreamy  look,  and  his 
features  the  set  expression,  customary  to  these  who  live  a 
life  of  solitude,  his  general  appearance  did  not  furnish 
that  idea  of  age  which  his  flowing  white  locks  seemed  to 
argue. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  at  last  said,  abruptly,  moving 
forward  at  the  same  time  toward  the  trees. 

A  walk  of  about  fifty  yards  brought  us  to  a  rude  log 
hut,  which  my  guide  entered,  and  I,  after  tying  up  my 
horse,  followed. 

"You  are  the  first  man,"  he  said,  as  I  did  so,  "who 
has  passed  this  door  for  eight  years.  Nobody  comes  this 
way.  Why  should  they?  Few  pass  even  along  the  creek 
trail." 

"  I  should  think  you  must  feel  lonely,"  I  remarked. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  anyone,"  replied  the  hunter.  "  I 
would  not  admit  anyone  to  this  cabin,  should  he  come 
this  way.  I  have  made  an  exception  in  your  case,  because 
you  look  like— like— "  here  he  paused,  and  again  fixed  his 
eyes,  that  now  shone  with  a  wild,  weird  light,  full  upon 
me;  then,  without  completing  the  sentence,  turned  and 
busied  himself  in  preparing  supper. 

The  repast  was  completed  in  silence,  I  not  caring  to 
disturb  the  reverie  into  which  my  strange  host  had  fallen. 
By  the  time  supper  was  over  darkness  was  upon  us,  and  I 
left  the  cabin  to  stake  out  my  horse  for  the  night  on  fresh 
grass,  leaving  the  saddle  and  bridle  beside  it.  Returning, 
I  found  the  hunter  sitting  on  his  stool  by  the  fire— a  neces- 
sity in  the  mountains,  even  on  summer  nights— in  the 
same  abstraction  in  which  I  left  him.  As  I  entered,  closed 
the  door  behind  me,  and  sat  down,  he  roused  and  looked 
at  me  fixedly,  as  before.    At  length  he  broke  silence : 

"To-day,"  he  said,  "is  the  saddest  and  most  sor- 
rowful anniversary  of  my  life.   Nine  years  ago  to-day 


there  happened  to  me  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  I 
question,  indeed,  if  anyone  now  living  has  passed 
through  a  similar  experience.  Mercifully,  such  experi- 
ences must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  rare.  I  never 
speak  about  it  to  anyone ;  but  something  urges  me  to- 
night to  tell  it  to  you." 
After  a  short  pause  of  abstraction,  he  resumed : 
"  I  have  not  always  been  as  you  see  me  now.  Ten  years 
ago  I  lived  upon  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Alabama.  1 
had  riches,  health,  youth,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a 
brother  whom  I  loved  better  than  anything  else  on  earth 
— no,  there  was  one  still  dearer  to  me,  and  that  was  my 
affianced  bride.  Names  matter  not — you  would  not  rec- 
ognize them  if  I  spoke  them,  and  it  would  only  pain 
me  to  do  so.  I  was  then  but  twenty-five;  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  only  ten  years,  I  look  sixty — a  wreck  of  my 
former  self.  Everything  seemed  bright  and  fair.  The 
wedding  day  was  fixed.  But  on  that  golden  morning, 
bright  wit*  so  many  happy  auspices,  my  bride,  while 
dressing  for  the  ceremony,  dropped — dead.  On  receiv- 
ing the  terrible  news  I,  too,  was  stricken  down,  to  rise 
again,  however,  and  to  an  ever  bitter  experience — alas! 
that  it  were  so.  Upon  rising,  weeks  after,  from  the  couch 
where  the  delirium  of  brain  fever  had  laid  me,  I  re- 
entered rational  existence,  a  thoroughly  changed  person. 
From  being  gay  and  light-hearted,  as  I  was  before,  I  had 
become  dull,  moody,  misanthropic.  I  shunned  society, 
and  even  the  affectionate  ministrations  of  my  brother 
failed  to  move  me.  Months  elapsed.  My  strength  re- 
turned, and  one  night  while  the  household  was  asleep,  I 
stole  stealthily  forth,  setting  my  face  toward  the  west. 
The  money  I  had  with  me,  and  my  determination  to 
elude  pursuit,  served  to  screen  the  direction  I  had  taken. 
By  following  by-paths  and  circuitous  routes,  I  at  length 
reached  the  Mississippi  river.  Thence  my  progress  to 
California  was  easy.  Arrived  here,  I  shunned  the  haunts 
of  men  and  made  for  the  mountains,  choosing  this  soli- 
tary and  secluded  spot  as  one  where  I  could  brood  upon 
and  bury  my  grief  and  woes.  I  built  this  cabin  with  my 
own  ax.  I  subsist  by  my  rifle,  making  trips  twenty  miles 
to  the  nearest  store  when  provisions  fail  me.  It  is  nearly 
ten  years  since  I  came  here;  here  I  have  remained  ever 
since,  and  here  I  shall  remain  till  I  take  my  final  depar- 
ture for  the  unknown." 

My  strange  host  paused,  wiping  his  brow,  and  presently 
proceeded,  with  visible  effort : 

"  Nine  years  ago  to-day — as  it  might  be  this  very  even- 
ing— I  was  returning  to  my  solitary  hut,  my  rifle  on  my 
shoulder,  and  my  thoughts,  as  usual,  brooding  on  the 
past.  For  some  reason  or  other,  though  a  good  shot,  I 
was  returning  that  evening  empty-handed.  Just  as  I 
got  through  the  clearing  where  I  met  you  this  evening,  I 
saw,  creeping  beneath  the  trees  in  the  long  grass,  a  dark 
object — whether  a  deer  or  a  bear  I  could  not  distinguish 
in  the  shadows.  I  instantly  raised  my  piece,  and  fired. 
A  piercing  cry  rang  through  the  silence — the  cry  of  a 
human  being — and  running  swiftly  up,  I  found,  lying  on 
the  grass,  the  blood  welling  from  a  wound  in  the  side — 
my  brother  Jim!  With  frenzied  haste  I  tore  off  my 
clothing,  ripped  the  shirt  from  my  back,  and  with  such 
poor  skill  as  necessity  and  affection  lent  me  in  the  ab- 
sence of  better  appliances,  bound  up  the  wound.  As  1 
knelt  tenderly  by  his  side,  through  the  gasps  and  sobs 
which  convulsed  him,  my  brother  said,  smiling  faintly: 

"  '  It  is  all  my  fault.  I  meant  to  give  you  a  surprise; 
that  was  all.  When  you  left  us  that  night  I  put  every  re- 
source to  work,  spent  money  on  every  side,  and  employed 
detectives  and  telegraphic  and  intelligence  offices  all  over 
the  country.  For  a  long  time  we  worked  without  result, 
you  had  taken  care  to  leave  so  few  traces  behind  you. 
At  last,  however,  I  found  a  clew,  and  by  painstaking 
search  I  am  here.  It  was  my  fault  to  be  so  foolish. 
Good-bye,  Tom.    Don't— tell— father ! ' 

"  As  he  uttered  the  last  words  a  torrent  of  blood  spouted 
from  his  mouth,  and  he  fell  back — dead!" 

My  host  again  paused,  overcome  by  his  emotion,  and  I 
forebore  to  speak.    With  a  faltering  voice  he  resumed : 

"  I  buried  him  where  he  lay,  just  as  he  was,  and  put 
the  little  cross  over  the  mound  where  you  saw  me  kneel- 
ing to-night.  I  reported  the  circumstances  to  the  nearest 
magistrate  simply  as  it  happened,  concealing,  however, 
our  relationship.  The  matter  excited  little  interest,  and 
my  statement  went  without  challenge." 

He  again  relapsed  into  silence  and  his  head  dropped 
upon  his  breast.  A  few  moments  more  and  words  issued 
from  his  lips  in  a  scarcely  audible  murmur : 

"  Nine — years — ago— to-day.  This  very  evening — this 
very  day.  And  so  like  him — so  like  Jim!  I  had  to  tell 
him  the  story.    No  one  knows — not  even  father." 

Then  his  head  rose  slowly  from  his  breast,  and  his  eyes 
looked  at  me  with  the  wild  expression  I  had  noticed 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Their  brilliancy  grew  intenser; 
they  gleamed  with  an  unnatural  light— they  glared  fiercely 
upon  me. 

"  The  day— the  day !  "  he  cried  with  raised  intonation. 
"  He.ll  demands  another  victim !  " 

His  right  hand  moved  slowly  in  the  direction  of  his 
rifle.  I  staid  to  witness  no  more.  Instinct  told  me  that 
I  was  no  match  for  an  armed  madman,  and  springing  for 
the  door  I  threw  it  open,  slamming  it  behind  me,  and 
leapt  into  the  night.  I  ran  to  where  my  horse  was  staked, 
had  him  saddled  and  bridled,  and  was  on  his  back  before 


the  madman,  who  was  meanwhile  looking  for  me,  lantern 
and  rifle  in  hand— for  he  had  not  seen  me  stake  out  my 
horse — could  ascertain  my  whereabouts. 

Somehow  I  made  my  way  through  the  darkness  to  the 
creek,  and  thence  to  the  little  mining  camp,  which  I 
reached  by  morning,  and  told  my  story.  Two  miners  re- 
turned with  me  to  the  lowely  cabin.  We  found  the  poor 
hunter  stiff  and  stark  upon  the  grave  of  his  brother,  his 
rifle  by  his  side,  undischarged,  and  the  extinguished  lan- 
tern close  by  upon  the  grass.  Death  had  mercifully  re- 
lieved him  from  the  mental  strain  which  had  at  last  un- 
hinged his  reason— a  tragic  ending  to  a  tragic  life. 
March,  1885.   


I.AHOR  SONC. 


Ah,  little  they  know  of  true  happiness,  they  whom  satiety  fills; 
Who,  flung  oh  the  rich  breast  ofluxury,  cat  of  the  rankness  that 
kills. 

Ah,  little  they  know  of  the  blessedness  toil-purchased  slumber 

enjoys. 

Who.  stretched  on  the  hard  rack  of  indolence,  taste  of  the  sleep 
that  destroys: 

Nothing  to  hope  for,  or  labor  for;  nothing  to  sigh  for,  or  gain; 
Nothing  to  light  in  its  vividness,  lightning-like,  bosom  and  brain  ; 
Nothing  to  break  life's  monotony,  rippling  it  o'er  with  its  breath  ; 
Nothing  but  dullness  and  lethargy,  weariness,  sorrow,  and  death. 

Rut  blessed  that  child  of  humanity,  happiest  man  among  men, 
Who  with  hammer  or  chisel  or  pencil,  with  rudder  or  plowshare 
or  pen, 

Lahoreth  ever  and  ever  with  hope  through  the  morning  of  life. 
Winning  home  and  its  darling  divinities— love- worshiped  chil- 
dren and  wife. 

Round  swings  the  hammer  of  industry,  quickly  the  sharp  chisel 
rings, 

And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbbing*  that  stir  not  the  bosom 
of  kings ; 

He  the  true  ruler  and  conqueror,  he  the  true  king  of  his  race, 
Whonerveth  his  arm  for  life's  combat,  and  looks  the  strong  world 
in  the  face.  Denis  Florence  AfacCarthy. 


EI.  MAHDI. 


Mohammed  Ahmed,  the  religious  head  of  the  Soudan- 
ese insurrection,  is  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age. 
He  is  a  native  of  Dongola,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Abyssinia.  This  town,  situated  on  the  Nile,  had  its  day 
of  splendor  and  power  in  the  middle  aces,  but  now  it  has 
only  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants.  Mohammed 
Ahmed  was  born  of  poor  parents.  His  father  was  named 
Abdellahi,  and  his  mother  Amina.  One  of  the  few 
Europeans  who  knew  him  personally — M.  Peney,  of 
Khartoum — gives  us  the  fol lowing  account  of  this  man  : 

When  seven  years  of  ace,  Mohammed  Ahmed  com- 
menced to  attend  the  Mussulman  school,  and  when 
twelve  years  old  he  had  completed  the  study  of  the 
Koran.  For  the  means  ot  pursuing  his  religious  edu- 
cation he  was  indebted  to  his  brothers,  who  were  estab- 
lished as  carpenters  and  boat-builders.  They  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Khar- 
toum, under  the  instructions  of  such  able  masters  as  El 
Gomaehem  and  Abdel  Ayim,  son  of  the  famous  Sheik 
El  Tayeb.  W hen  his  education  was  completed  he  re- 
moved to  the  island  of  Dabo,  on  the  White  Nile.  He 
had  lived  there  fifteen  years,  venerated  by  the  Bagcarah, 
when  he  announced  himself  as  the  Mahdi,  or  Divine 
Messenger,  destined  to  regenerate  Islam. 

This  enterprise  has,  up  to  the  present,  fully  succeeded. 
Has  not  the  east  always  proved  a  propitious  sphere  for 
all  religious  innovators?  The  new  prophet  enlisted  in 
his  train  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  and  in  three  years  of  warfare  he  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  Turks,  who  had  occupied  the  country  for 
sixty  years.  The  insurrection  burst  forth  with  fury  in 
1880.  The  Governor  of  the  Soudan  sent  two  successive 
expeditions  in  1881  against  the  Mahdi.  Both  met  the 
same  fate — the  Egyptian  soldiers  were  annihilated  by  the 
partisans  of  the  prophet.  In  1882  a  third  expedition 
followed,  but  the  insurrection  had  grown  in  strength  and 
importance,  and  seven  hundred  Egyptians  were  en- 
countered by  fifty  thousand  Arabs,  or  negroes,  com- 
manded by  Mohammed's  two  brothers.  They  were 
necessarily  annihilated. 

The  whole  of  Sennaar  then  uprose.  The  Mahdi 
marched  on  to  El  Obeid,  and,  after  a  vigorous  scige  and 
bloody  fight,  captured  that  city.  The  succeeding  events 
are  in  the  memory  of  all — Hicks's  expedition  and  his  de- 
feat at  Kisgell;  that  of  Maker  I'asha  at  El  Teb;  the 
departure  of  Gordon  for  Khartoum  ;  his  bloc  kade  and 
vigorous  resistance.  But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  t>ersonality  of 
the  Mahdi  that  this  article  is  dedicated,  and  we  conclude 
it  by  reproducing  his  portrait  as  drawn  by  M.  Peney. 

Ahmed  Mohammed  is  a  man  of  middle  stature.  His 
complexion  is  copper-colored,  his  beard  very  black,  and 
on  each  cheek  ne  bears  three  parallel  scars.  He  is 
extremely  spare— the  probable  result  of  the  rigorous  fasts 
to  which  he  condemns  himself.  Previous  to  his  entrance 
u|H>n  active  life,  he  used  to  dwell  in  a  subterranean  cell 
or  cave,  where,  according  to  his  followers,  he  was  contin- 
ually weeping  over  the  universal  corruption  of  his  race. 
The  Mahdi  always  wears  as  his  invariable  costume  a  shirt 
and  drawers  of  damoni,  a  coarse  material  of  native  manu- 
facture. His  feet  are  clothed  with  sandals,  and  a  small 
turban  surmounts  his  head. 

Such  is  the  man  who  now  leads  the  Egyptian  rebellion. 
Like  all  eastern  agitators,  he  burst  forth  from  the  greatest 
obscurity  to  assume  the  united  roles  of  reformer  and  con- 
queror. Yesterday  but  a  poor  man,  to-day  we  see  him  at 
the  head  of  an  innumerable  army.  What  is  the  secret  of 
this  rapid  change  of  fortune?  It  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Mahdi  has  appealed  to  that  sentiment  which,  as  history 
testifies,  in  every  age  and  clime  has  been  the  parent  of 
the  bitterest  rancor,  led  to  the  most  savage  wars,  and 
deluged  the  earth  with  blood— religious  fanaticism.— Ex- 
change. 


That  a  gas-meter  is  a  work  of  fiction  no  one  doubts. 
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SIGNS,  PASSWORDS,  AND  GRIPS. 

One  among  the  numberless  relics  of  barbarism  that  still 
cling  to  us  in  our  high  estate  is  our  passion  for  the  myste- 
rious. We  are  veritable  children  in  our  fondness  for 
mummeries.  Our  minds  are  stored  full  of  signs,  pass- 
words, and  grips,  that  we  have  gathered  from  the  many 
ancient  orders  into  which  we  have  all  been  initiated,  and 
of  which  we  are  yet  nearly  all  of  us  nominally  members. 
How  we  inwardly  smile  as  we  think  of  the  fearful  trepida- 
tion with  which  we  submitted  our  names  to  some  enthusi- 
astic friend,  who  promised  us  that  he  would  personally 
vouch  for  us  as  worthy  to  become  a  member  of  his  order, 
and  would  use  his  influence  to  "  see  us  through  " ;  and  how 
well  we  remember  the  feeling  of  exalted  pride  and  satis- 
faction with  which  we  received  the  intelligence  that  we 
had  not  been  black-balled.  Then  followed  that  succes- 
sion of  trying  ordeals,  at  the  thought  of  wh'ch  the  stoutest 
hearts  have  quailed  :  the  initiation — begining  with  the  im- 
posing delegation,  decked  out  in  stunning  regalia,  that 
solemnly  met  us  in  the  ante-room,  and  asked  us  in  sub- 
dued and  sepulchral  tones  a  long  list  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  sincerity  of  our  motives  in  desiring  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  fraternity,  and 
demanding  equally  solemn  assurances  from  us  that  we 
were  actuated  by  no  unworthy  spirit  of  idle  curiosity  to 
enter  the  inner  portals  of  their  secret  lodges ;  and  how 
our  hearts  failed  us  as  the  spokesman  detailed  at  great 
length  how  difficult  and  dangerous  was  the  road  we  should 
be  called  upon  to  travel,  the  way  being  beset  by  so  many 
dangers  that  many  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  never  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  goal ;  and  how  genuinely  alarmed 
we  were  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  in  after  all,  as 
he  told  us  that  the  answers  we  had  made  to  the  questions 
propounded  to  us  would  be  duly  reported  to  the  Most 
Grand  Somebody  inside,  and  if  he  was  fully  satisfied  with 
them  in  all  respects  he  might  possibly  condescend  to  per- 
mit us  to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  high  and 
distinguished  honor  of  the  lowest  degree;  but  that  this 
degree  was  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  and  more 
exalted  degrees  which  would  subsequently  be  conferred 
upon  us,  if,  after  a  due  and  humble  probationary  period, 
we  should  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them.  Then  came 
that  long,  and  as  it  seemed  to  us,  endless  period  of  wait- 
ing, during  which  we  listened  with  beating  hearts  to  the 
tramping  of  feet,  the  pounding  of  mallets,  and  other 
mysterious  noises  inside — wondering  all  the  while  what  it 
meant,  and  fearing  that  something  would  happen  even 
yet  to  prevent  us  from  getting  in ;  and  finally  the  awe- 
inspired  gratification  with  which  we  at  last  heard  the  door 
open,  and  beheld  the  solemn  delegation  return  to  tell  us 
that  His  August  Highness  Kempthing  vouchsafed  to  say 
that  he  was  pleased  with  the  answers  we  had  made  to  the 
questions,  and  had  granted  us  permission  to  enter ;  but — 
alas!  there  was  a  "  but " ;  a  but  which  made  our  hearts  sink 
clear  down  into  our  boots— we  must  submit  to  be  stripped, 
and  gagged,  and  hand-cuffed,  and  tied,  and  blindfolded, 
and  deprived  of  any  and  every  weapon  that  we  might 
have  upon  our  persons,  and  rendered  otherwise  com- 
pletely defenseless;  and  then,  under  a  strong  and  well- 
disciplined  guard,  we  should  be  graciously  permitted  to 
enter,  so  that  if  at  any  stage  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
we  should  be  found  wanting  in  any  particular,  or  should 
prove  to  be  a  traitor,  we  might  be  hustled  out  or  speedily 
disposed  of,  before  we  had  witnessed  any  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  order.  And  how  well  we  remember  the  agony 
with  which  we  had  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
stripped  of  valued  articles  of  clothing,  and  hand-cuffed, 
and  tied  with  great,  strong  ropes,  and  blindfolded,  and 
then  led  like  poor  miserable  criminals,  but  feeling  like 
poor  driveling  idiots,  into  the  presence  of  His  Antique 
Highness  and  all  his  grinning  imps;  and  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  we  were  pulled  and  hauled  around  the 
room,  dragged  over  obstructions  that  we  felt  but  could 
not  see,  knocked  over  articles  of  furniture,  hurled  down 
precipices,  cast  into  seemingly  bottomless  pits,  from 
which  we  were  miraculously  rescued  just  as  we  felt  that 
we  were  in  the  most  awful  and  appalling  danger  of  losing 
our  lives — all  the  while  carrying  with  us  a  ghastly  smile,  as 


if  it  were  really  enjoyable ;  forcing  ourselves  to  assume  a 
half-jaunty  appearance  of  confidence  which  we  by  no 
means  felt  justified  in  assuming,  and  an  air  of  self-reliance 
which  was  entirely  foreign  to  our  feelings.  And  finally, 
after  emerging  from  all  our  dangers  and  difficulties,  the 
genuine  relief  with  which  we  receive  from  His  Royal 
Highness  the  signs,  grips,  and  passwords,  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  brethren.  All  these  experiences,  and 
a  thousand  more  which  cannot  be  described  here,  are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  us  all.  We  have  met  them  in 
many,  many  variations,  and  have  had  them  diluted  to 
the  last  degree.  At  first,  when  we  were  very  young,  they 
seemed  solemn,  stately,  and  impressive.  As  we  have 
grown  older  they  have  gradually  assumed  the  appearance 
of  child's  play. 

Now  it  is  a  singular  and  interesting  fact  that  out  of  all 
this  labyrinth  of  seeming  nonsense  there  has  bee^h  evolved 
one  of  the  most  practical,  beneficial  and  far-reaching  de- 
vices for  succoring  the  needy  and  helpless,  and  equalizing 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  has  ever  been  conceived 
of  by  man.  From  mere  traditional  societies  with  obso- 
lete motives  and  purposes,  they  have  gradually  developed 
into  practical  insurance  companies,  through  which  the 
poorest  and  the  humblest  may  secure  their  dependent  and 
helpless  families  from  want,  in  case  of  death,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  merely  trifling  expenditures.  As  our  thought- 
ful contributor  "A.  H.  C."  pointed  out  in  last  week's 
San  Franciscan,  in  his  paper  entitled  "  The  Influence  of 
Fraternal  Societies,"  these  societies  seem  destined  to 
"solve  the  problem  which  the  wisdom  of  times  past  and 
present  has  grappled  with  in  vain,"  i.  e.,  "the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  those  who  might  otherwise  become 
destitute  and  friendless,  and  a  charge  upon  the  community 
at  large,  thus  equalizing  the  burdens  of  society."  They 
are  an  apt  illustration  of  the  method  by  which  advanced 
ideas  are  ingrafted  upon  primitive  superstitions. 

SARAH  ALTHEA  AS  A  REFORMER. 


"That  woman,"  as  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer  denomi- 
nates Sarah  A.  Hill,  or  "  Mrs.  Sharon,"  as  Judge  Sul- 
livan grudgingly  crowned  her,  has,  with  characteristic 
effrontery,  assumed  the  role  of  a  reformer.  As  a 
modest,  retiring,  sorrowful,  injured  and  deserted  wife 
seeking  legal  redress  for  her  wrongs  against  her  husband, 
the  alleged  Mrs.  Sharon  would  have  deserved  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  good  people,  and  should  have  received  the 
chivalric  support  of  The  San  Franciscan,  which  would 
have  vied  with  its  contemporaries  in  championing  her 
cause  against  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  her  husband  to 
influence  public  opinion  against  her;  but  as  a  brazen, 
unfeminine,  immodest,  ill-tempered,  and  flippant 
litigant  seeking  notoriety  rather  than  justice,  by  attempt- 
ing to  drag  her  cause  out  of  the  hands  of  her  lawyers, 
and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  down  into  the 
filthy  mire  of  the  lowest  levels  of  a  depraved  public 
opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  wash  her 
stained  linen  in  its  pools  and  air  her  consequental  igno- 
rance before  the  populace,  The  San  Franciscan  has  no 
patience  with  her  and  no  respect  for  her.  Her  immodest 
and  ill-timed  speech  from  the  steps  of  the  County  Jail, 
in  which  she  advised  the  motley  crowd  that  had  gathered 
there  from  idle  curiosity  to  see  her,  and  not  to  hear  her, 
to  "  Do  as  I  have  done — stand  up  for  your  rights,"  illus- 
trates at  once  the  shallowness  of  her  mind,  the  flippancy 
of  her  nature,  and  her  inordinate  egotism.  But  the  dis- 
eased appetite  for  notoriety  which  has  so  long  fed  upon 
the  filthy  details  of  her  case,  cannot  be  satisfied.  She 
imagines  that  she  is  really  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
and  that  the  community  has  some  interest  in  her — an  in- 
terest which  she  is  silly  enough  to  think  is  based  upon 
public  admiration  for  her,  intead  of  upon  the  low  taste 
for  questionable  details  in  all  such  cases.  She  therefore, 
like  all  such  shallow-pated,  unsexed  women,  proposes  to 
turn  reformer,  and  probably  will  soon  mount  the 
rostrum  as  a  lecturer.  She  has  now  come  before  the 
public,  or  that  infinitesimal  fraction  of  it  that  she  could 
reach  through  an  obscure  and  disreputable  sheet  of  this 
city,  calling  itself  The  Political  Record,  with  an  open 
letter  to  Judge  Sawyer,  telling  him  that  in  deciding  a 
point  in  the  case  pending  before  him  adversely  to  her  he 
decided  contrary  to  what  he  kneiv  to  be  the  law — thus 
openly  charging  bribery  and  corruption  upon  a  respected 
Federal  Judge,  who  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury occupied  an  honored  position  upon  the  bench  of 
this  state.  Thus  at  every  step  in  her  contest  does  this 
most  unlovely  woman  bar  our  sympathy,  drive  away  our 
friendly  interest,  and  invoke  our  contempt,  by  her  unwise, 
indiscreet,  self-opinionated,  unladylike  and  question- 
able exploits.  Commencing  by  associating  herself  with  a 
notorious  blackmailer,  who  has  since  proven  untrue  to 


her;  employing  as  her  legal  champion  an  equally  noto- 
rious blackguard  and  bully,  of  whose  methods  and  utter- 
ances his  more  respectable  associate  counsel  are 
ashamed;  continuing  her  contest  by  quarreling  with 
her  witnesses  and  her  lawyers,  and  alienating  all  those 
whose  honor  or  self-interest  does  not  bind  them  to  her, 
and  ending  by  abusing  through  disreputable  newspapers 
the  Judge  who  decides  against  her — the  notorious  Sarah 
Althea  runs  a  very  fair  chance  of  closing  her  legal  and 
reformatory  career  by  being  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
making  her  farewell  speech  to  the  same  motley  crowd  that 
will  again  gather  around  the  steps  of  the  County  Jail,  to 
see  the  doors  close  upon  her  as  a  prisoner. 


WATER. 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  Mayor  and  the  pow- 
erless majority  of  the  Supervisors  is,  "  What  is  the  true 
value  of  the  property  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany?" Supervisors  Farwell  and  Kunkler,  who  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  the  Water  Company  so  thoroughly  that 
Supervisor  Pond  says  they  talk  as  well  for  the  Water  Com- 
pany "  as  if  they  were  its  paid  attorneys,"  say  that  it  is 
worth  $14,000,000;  while  Mayor  Bartlett,  supported  by 
his  expert,  Engineer  Allardt,  contends  that  it  is  worth  but 
$8,000,000.  Here  is  a  difference  of  $6,000,000  in  a  total 
of  $14,000,000.  Think  of  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  such 
a  "  discrepancy  "  is  possible.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
tremendous  misunderstanding?  Is  it  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  ?  Are  there  tangible  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  all  these  long 
years  been  swindling  and  stealing  from  the  rate-payers  of 
this  city,  under  false  statements  of  the  value  of  its  works, 
the  interest  on  $6,000,000,  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year?  If  so,  then  indeed  should  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  and  its  officers  be  whipped,  and  scourged 
out  of  this  community,  and  the  corporation  be  put  to 
death.  Six  million  dollars  is  too  large  a  sum  to  be  ex- 
plained or  juggled  or  refined  away.  Either  Mayor  Bart- 
lett is  a  fool  and  a  crank,  or  Supervisors  Farwell,  Kunkler, 
and  their  crowd,  are  a  lot  of  bribed  scoundrels  and 
thieves.  There  is  no  half-way  ground.  These  men 
know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  they  know  that 
no  mere  interpretation  of  the  words  "  cost  "  and  "  value  " 
can  account  for  this  vast  difference.  There  is  a  lie  some- 
where. It  is  too  ponderous  a  discrepancy  to  be  called  a 
mistake.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  Water  Committee, 
to  whom  the  whole  matter  has  been  re-referred,  will  come 
back  smiling  from  their  committee-room,  with  the  figures 
to  show  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  of  the 
Water  Company  is  not  less  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  million 
dollars,  instead  of  the  moderate  sum  of  fourteen  million 
dollars,  as  heretofore  estimated;  whereupon  we  will  all 
unite  in  swearing  a  big  concentrated  oath  at  the  Mayor 
for  unsettling  the  old  value,  and  the  officers  of  the  Water 
Company  will  smilingly  go  before  their  stockholders,  and 
promise  them  bigger  dividends  next  year  on  the  new  valua- 
tion. All  this  proves  .the  wisdom  of  The  San  Franciscan's 
advice  to  the  rate-payers  some  weeks  ago.  Condemn 
the  Water  Company's  property.  Pay  them  a  reasonable 
price  for  it,  and  let  us  own  it  ourselves,  and  thus  have 
a  more  just  method  of  apportioning  the  burdens  of  water 
consumption,  and  save  a  portion  of  the  $1,200,000  annu- 
ally paid  to  the  Water  Company,  and  also  save  the  souls 
of  the  corrupt  Supervisors,  who  will  all  be  damned  if  we 
don't.  The  Water  Company  being  a  soulless  corpora- 
tion, cannot  be  damned,  and  of  course,  need  not  be 
saved. 


THE  DEMOCRATS. 


The  carrion  feast  which  the  lean  and  hungry  Democ- 
racy expected  to  pounce  upon  when  Cleveland  took  his 
seat  has  been  withheld  from  them,  and  they  are  now  suck- 
ing their  fingers  in  deep  disgust.  The  California  Demo- 
crats are  astounded  and  dismayed.  Judge  Field,  whose 
secret  and  corrupt  connection  with  the  railroad  company 
has  been  well-nigh  demonstrated,  is  nevertheless  a  man 
of  such  splendid  powers  of  mind,  his  connections  are  so 
eminent  and  influential,  and  his  official  connection  with 
the  government  so  deep  and  firmly  rooted,  that  he  can 
easily  checkmate  every  move  of  his  less  skilled  though 
more  numerous  enemies.  He  does  not  propose  to  allow 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  California  patronage  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  hungry  multitude  who  would,  if  they  could, 
feast  upon  his  political  carcass.  On  the  other  hand, 
President  Cleveland  is  more  than  glad  of  the  excuse 
afforded  by  the  fighting  among  the  factions  of  the  Democ- 
racy to  keep  in  the  government  employ  those  who  have 
been  faithful  servants,  without  inquiring  into  their  politi- 
cal alliances. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


o 


WAR. 


In  spite  of  the  forbearance  of  Gladstone— a  forbear- 
ance that  has  amounted  almost  to  indecision — and  in 
spite  of  his  extreme  deliberation — a  deliberation  arising 
from  his  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  his  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  interests  and  dangers  involved,  England  is 
preparing  for  war  with  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
earth.  The  Russian  government,  emboldened  by  En- 
gland's Irish  dissensions  and  Egyptian  complications, 
maintains  its  insolent  tone  in  defense  of  Komaroff,  and 
steadily  keeps  both  its  political  and  military  eye  on 
Herat.  Nothing  short  of  an  absolute  diplomatic  miracle 
can  now  prevent  war.  War  between  England  and  Russia 
mean's  a  conflict  between  giants — a  conflict  in  which,  like 
Sampsons,  in  their  desperation  they  will  seize  the  pillars 
of  the  great  temple  of  civilization  and  bury  nations  in  the 
ruins.  The  advantage  lies  with  Russia.  She  is  solid, 
united  and  compact,  and  has  no  foreign  provinces  long- 
ing for  an  excuse  to  shuffle  off  their  unwilling  allegiance. 
She  has  her  Poland,  to  be  sure,  as  England  has  her  Ire- 
land ;  but  Poland  is  inaccessible  to  England,  while  Ire- 
land lies  upon  the  world's  highway,  and  would  welcome 
the  landing  of  Russian  troops  upon  her  soil.  The  Rus- 
sian fleet  that  sailed  from  the  Baltic  under  secret  orders 
to  an  unknown  destination,  may  strike  England  in  a 
thousand  defenseless  places.  England's  dominion  in 
India  is  a  dominion  of  hate.  Circumstances  may  arise 
in  which  India  might  welcome  Russia  as  her  deliverer. 
Already  Gladstone  has  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the 
English  forces  from  the  Soudan.  Thus  England,  like 
ancient  Rome,  is  forced  to  recognize  the  stubborn  fact 
that  her  territorial  strength  has  become  her  weakness.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  our  gratitude  to  Russia  for  her  kind- 
ness to  us  in  our  struggle  with  the  South,  our  sympathy 
will  be  instinctively  and  irresistibly  with  England.  She 
is  of  our  kindred ;  she  speaks  our  language ;  she  is  our 
neighbor;  in  spite  of  her  selfishness,  she  is  our  friend; 
in  spite  of  our  conventional  and  hereditary  dislike  for 
her,  she  is  our  mother  country,  and  we  cannot  hate  her. 
Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  gratitude 
that  the  people  of  this  country  may  have  for  the  rulers  of 
Russia,  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  people 
of  Russia  and  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  feeling  of  enmity  and  hatred  the  people 
of  this  country  have  for  the  royal  family  of  England,  the 
people  of  England  and  the  people  of  America  are  united 
by  a  bond  of  sympathy  that  cannot  be  broken. 


MASCULINE  VS.  FEMININE  NAMES. 


BY   FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


An  editorial  writer  in  the  Bulletin  wonders  in  a  languid 
way  why  women  writers  adopt  male  noms  de  plume.  He 
advances  information  concerning  women  who  have  suc- 
ceeded under  masculine  names,  and  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  under  their  own  feminine  cognomens. 
If  he  means  to  infer  anything,  which  is  doubtful,  it  is 
that  a  woman  who  is  going  to  succeed  will  do  so,  what- 
ever her  name.  Very  true.  But  a  great  success  is  gener- 
ally an  aggregate  or  an  outcome  of  smaller  ones,  and 
every  little  helps.    There  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name. 

With  masculine  writers  a  nom  de  plume  is  nearly  always 
a  moral  weakness  or  a  mistake  of  judgment.  The  man 
who  has  upright  aims  and  hopes  for  a  worthy  career, 
should  meet  his  responsibilities  and  win  his  fame,  be  it 
much  or  little,  under  the  name  which  is  his  birthright. 
He  should  stand  or  fall  by  himself.  A  woman,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  other  disabilities,  natural  and  acquired,  prac- 
tically has  no  name.  For  every  woman  who  has  wit 
enough  to  write,  and  still  more  for  those  who  have  not, 
there  is  always,  early  or  late,  the  possibility  of  marriage 
and  the  consequent  change  of  name.  Some  great 
women  have  been  married  twice  or  thrice,  thus  tangling 
up  their  names  in  a  remarkable  way.  It  does  not  trip 
glibly  from  the  tongue  to  say,  "  Have  you  read  the 
last  novel  by  Madame  Mirabeau-de  Bodisco-Schroeder- 
Browne?"  and  as  most  people  in  society  read  novels  for 
the  sake  of  talking  about  them,  this  objection  might  de- 
ter a  number  from  reading  the  novel.  Seriously,  the  im- 
portant rule,  "  Write  over  your  own  name  always,"  is  not 
always  practicable  with  women. 

In  addition  to  the  above  reason  there  is  another  and 
even  stronger  one  in  the  ridiculous  character  of  the 
Christian  names  often  bestowed  upon  women.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  dignity  in  almost  any  masculine 
name.  Even  such  as  Jehosaphat  Smith  or  Algernon  Do- 
little  might  take  on  a  dignity  by  reason  of  the  matter 
pnblished  over  them.  But  who  would  go  to  a  library  and 
pick  out  "  Lectures  on  Labor,  by  Maude  Hooley,"  or 
"Art  in  America,  by  Baby  Jones,"  or  "The  California 
Sphynx,  a  Historical  Romance,  by  Anastasia  Snooks?  " 
Are  not  such  cases  hopeless? 

Since  a  woman's  baptismal  name  is  her  only  permanent 
one,  and  that  is  frequency  silly  and  inappropriate,  it  may 


be  conceded  she  has  more  right  to  a  nom  de  plume  than  a 
man.  It  is  always  admissible  for  a  woman  to  retain  her 
own  family  name,  with  a  masculine  Christian  name,  if 
her  own  be  too  weak.  If  the  family  name  be  not  avail- 
able, then  best  a  masculine  nom  de  plume  out.  and  out, 
chosen  for  all,  and  rigidly  adhered  to.  Why  masculine? 
Because,  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  articles  written  by  men, 
or  supposed  to  be  written  by  men,  are  more  salable  and 
more  readable.  Frankly,  reader,  would  you  not  read  an 
article  signed  John  Judkins  more  quickly  than  one  signed 
Mrs.  Sallie  Judkins?  If  you  would  not,  your  neighbor 
would.  The  time  may  come  when  women  will  write  as 
well  as  men,  but  at  present  they  do  not.  Such  exceptions 
as  George  Eliot  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  only  prove 
the  rule.  Therefore,  until  a  woman's  tame  be  pretty  well 
established  she  had  better,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reading 
world,  be  an  indifferent  sort  of  man  than  a  talented,  striv- 
ing woman.  When  a  woman  announces  herself  as  a 
woman,  it  takes  her,  to  begin  with,  longer  to  be  read,  and 
that  is  the  most  important  point. 

The  women  who  cannot  write  have  pretty  nearly 
spoiled  the  profession  for  those  who  can.  When  a  man 
starts  out  to  do  literary  work  and  finds  he  is  not  a  success, 
he  is  very  apt  to  give  it  up  and  try  something  else.  Men 
have  more  self-confidence  in  all  things  than  women, 
but  they  cannot  even  comprehend  the  tenacity  which  a 
woman  develops  when  her  romantic  or  imaginative  ideas 
are  brought  into  play.  When  a  woman  gets  the  writing 
bee  in  her  bonnet,  she  writes  on  until  the  crack  of  doom. 
Nothing  will  stop  her.  The  scratch  of  her  own  pen  upon 
the  paper  is  to  her  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  Every 
line  that  she  writes  is  to  her  a  literary  marvel  that  will 
serve  to  perpetuate  her  fame  when  the  present  unap- 
preciative  public  is  dead  and  forgotten.  Few  people 
realize  how  vast  is  the  army  of  women  who  feel  inspired 
to  write.  These  feminine  pen-holders  have  various  de- 
grees of  merit,  but  are  all  equally  determined  to  get  into 
print.  They  swarm  in  the  avenues  to  every  printing 
press,  offering  their  wares  for  a  very  little  or  for  nothing. 
Editors,  who  are  but  human,  are  constantly  being  cajoled 
into  publishing  a  certain  amount  of  this  material,  more 
especially  the  editors  of  second-class,  trashy  weeklies  and 
magazines.  It  is  the  deluge  of  this  unformed,  unbalanced 
stuff  that  is  injuring  the  market  value  of  woman's  work. 
The  exclusive  or  critical  reader  may  glance  with  interest 
or  curiosity  over  the  work  of  some  new  male  writer,  but 
is  likely  to  skip  anything  signed  by  a  female  name,  un- 
less the  name  be  already  famous.  If  a  weak  female  as- 
sume a  masculine  nom  de  plume  the  disguise  is  at  once  so 
transparent  as  to  do  her  no  good.  But  if  a  woman  has 
strong,  well-defined  ideas,  if  she  swings  a  vigorous  pen, 
the  masculine  name  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock,  give  her  an  opening  she  could  hardly  get  in 
any  other  way.  The  gifted  Miss  Murfree,  among  her 
other  clever  exploits,  realized  this  fact,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  Any  woman  who  can  do  a  man's  work  and 
succeed  as  well  as  a  man  could  do,  is  entitled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  freemasonry  that  quite  naturally  pre- 
vails among  men  on  this  subject,  and  win  her  laurels  in 
masquerade  if  she  can. 


THE  GRAVITY  OF  THE  AGE. 


There  is  a  trait  which  highly  civilized  man  shares  in 
common  with  the  savage,  and  that  is  gravity  of  demeanor. 
There  is  nothing  gay  in  the  life  of  savages;  they  seldom 
laugh  ;  but  there  is  liable  to  be  much  that  is  serious  in  the 
life  of  civilized  man.  Among  the  semi-civilized  as  well 
as  among  the  civilized,  there  are  variations  and  diversities. 
The  Mongolians  are  somber,  and  cannot  comprehend 
such  gayety  as  we  have  in  the  western  world,  while  the 
Japanese  are  jovial  and  lively. 

These  may  appear  to  be  merely  race  peculiarities,  but 
they  are  not  entirely  such.  The  Latin  race  confessedly  is 
more  cheerful  than  the  Teutonic,  but  we  have  to  do  prin- 
cipally with  the  tendency  of  the  age,  not  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  races;  and  that  tendency  manifestly 
is  toward  gravity  of  deportment  just  in  the  ratio  that  re- 
finement prevails.  It  is  admirably  described  in  the  words 
nil  admirari — to  wonder  at,  to  admire,  nothing;  to 
give  no  visible  signs  of  emotion.  Fifty  years  ago — yes, 
even  within  twenty-five  years,  especially  in  the  backwoods 
districts — evangelistic  war-horses  stirred  the  people  into 
religious  frenzy  at  revivals,  so  that  multitudes  would  be 
prostrated  in  an  epileptic  or  trance-like  condition.  Such 
has  always  been  the  negro  idea  of  true  religion;  in  fact, 
it  is  even  yet  the  belief  of  many  worthy  elders  of  the 
white  church  that  an  emotional  religious  life  and  a  shout- 
ing death  constitute  the  only  open  sesame  into  glory. 
And  still,  there  are  no  two  qualities,  perhaps,  that  have 
less  affinity  to  each  other  than  emotionalism  and  morality 
— the  latter  being  that  which  religion  is  presumed  to  be 
instituted  to  teach.  The  lusty  mate  who  strews  his  deck 
with  victims  of  the  bclaying-pin,  will  weep,  at  the  theater, 
over  the  sorrows  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  fume  with 
rage  at  the  villainy  of  the  oppressor.  So,  also,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  wild  delirium 
which  the  African  mistakes  for  religion  produces  but 
little,  if  any,  effect  upon  his  morality. 

The  inclination  to-day  is  to  foster  a  high  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity — such  dignity  as  characterized  Washington 
and  the  early  worthies  of  the  republic.   There  is  nothing 


more  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than  its  early 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  person,  and  its  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  So  punctilious 
were  they  in  this  regard  that  the  integrity  of  every  joint 
and  member  of  the  person  was  protected  by  a  special 
bote  or  fine,  and  their  homes  were  always  their  castles. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  was  need  for 
legal  protection  for  the  person  in  those  as  in  modern  days, 
for  when  our  combative  ancestors  drank  too  deeply  of  the 
mead-horn  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  personal  ren- 
<  outers. 

Among  the  civilized  nations,  probably  the  French  are 
the  most  emotional  and  excitable.  Their  Revolution  was 
the  greatest  emotional  volcano  of  history ;  and  the  whole 
people  even  yet— though  somewhat  more  dignified— in- 
dulge in  outbursts  of  gayety,  excitement  and  wrath  quite 
foreign  to  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  we 
bridge  the  difficulty  by  saying,  "  There  are  two  kinds  of 
nature — human  nature  and  French  nature." 

In  our  amusements  the  age  is  changing  for  the  better. 
Even  the  polished  Athenian  populace  would  laugh  en 
masse  and  greatly  enjoy  the  brutal  jests  of  Aristophanes. 
To  us  they  are  only  amusing  because  of  their  monstrous 
extravagance.  The  rustic  shows,  the  rude  and  clownish 
jokes,  the  ridicule  of  the  unfortunate,  are  yielding  to  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  the  times.  True  wit,  quaint  con- 
ceits, satire,  irony  and  sarcasm,  yield  a  higher  pleasure, 
and  delight  the  intellectual  eye  with  the  rapid  flash  of 
their  blades  and  their  incisive  rapier  thrusts.  With  us 
holidays  are  infrequent,  but  the  individual  enjoys  his  own 
private  dias  de  fiesta  by  a  trip  to  the  lakes,  the  mountains, 
the  sea,  or  the  Old  World. 

Gravity  of  deportment  is  liable,  in  the  main,  to  be 
accompanied  by  dignity  of  character,  and  by  integrity. 
The  influence  of  the  tendency  of  which  we  speak  is  good 
and  beneficent.  The  ascendency  of  the  emotional  indi- 
cates a  corresponding  depression  in  the  moral. 

  A.  H.  C. 

Entomological. — The  new  Postmaster  General  has 
just  issued  an  official  order  that  "All  live  horned  toads 
and  bugs  "  must  be  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  This 
is  a  somewhat  singular  fancy  on  the  part  of  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer; but,  as  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  all  patriotic  citi- 
zens to  obey  the  general  government,  we  have  this  day 
mailed  our  office  toad  to  Washington,  and  have  issued  a 
requisition  on  our  landlady  for  a  choice  collection  of  bugs, 
including  select  specimens  of  the  couch  and  buffet  varie- 
ties. Meanwhile,  such  of  our  readers  as  can  spare  cast- 
off  fleas  or  second-hand  spiders  can  send  them  to  this 
office  for  transmission  to  the  national  capital.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  just  now  whether  Mr.  Vilas  is  raising  a 
collection  for  the  National  Museum  or  whether  he  and 
Grover  are  drumming  up  bait  to  go  fishing  this  fine 
weather ;  but  all  the  same,  we  trust  that  all  good  citizens 
will  contribute  their  mite,  with  or  without  cheese. 


Drawing  An  Inference. — "Mr.  Fabers,"  solemnly 
remarked  the  proprietor  of  one  of  our  reptile  contempo- 
raries to  his  commercial  editor,  "  why  is  it  that  since  the 
first  instant  you  have  constantly  quoted  the  money  mar- 
ket as  1  close  and  stringent,'  when  the  fact  is  that  the 
monetary  movement  was  never  so  easy  as  now.  How  is 
it,  sir? " 

"Well,  the  fact  that  I— you  will  recollect— I  asked  for 
an  increase  of  salary  last  month,  and  you  refused  on  ac- 
count of  the  hard  times.    So-  why,  of  course  I-  naturally 

— er  " 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Fabers,  that  will  do,"  said  the 
papercrat,  with  a  scowl;  and  the  next  day  another  En- 
glish college  graduate,  with  cracks  in  his  uppers,  was 
given  the  striker's  place,  at  two  and  a  half  less  per  month. 

Just  So. — Among  the  bits  of  copy-book  sentiment  per- 
ennially appearing  in  the  newspa|>crs  is  that  Wandering 
Jew  of  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  this  world  is  not 
made  for  mourning,  because  the  Mowers  are  not  black. 
On  the  same  theory,  good  fat  wit,  it  is  not  made  for  danc- 
ing, because  the  ground  is  not  waxed;  nor  for  fishing, 
because  the  whales  don't  bite ;  nor  for  smoking,  because 
people  don't  like  to  stand  to  leeward  of  a  five-cent  "  Pride 
of  the  Sewer";  nor  for  burnt  cork,  because  all  the  min- 
strel jokes  were  used  by  Noah  in  the  ark  ;  nor  for  sensible 
people  to  live  in,  because  the  fool-killer  doesn't  get 
around  often  enough. 

And  so  the  time  has  actually  arrived  when  the  son  of  a 
millionaire  can  be  arrested  for  the  paltry  matter  of  taking — 
or  borrowing,  let  us  say — somebody  else's  horse  and  buggy. 
And  then  to  be  really  tried  for  it — of  all  things — just  like 
a  common  person  !  It  almost  looks  as  though  "  the  fam- 
ily" had  neglected  to  sec  the  District  Attorney  during 
bank  hours. 

Such  is  fame,  /olin  Siointon's  Paper  says:  "There  is 
no  paper  in  the  country  which  we  peruse  with  more  pleas- 
ure and  profit  than  the  Hayes  Valley  Advertiser,  which 
hereby  we  commend  to  all  of  our  friends  and  to  all 
thinkers  in  the  foremost  ranks.  Mr.  Wallazz's  recent 
brilliant  defense  of  the  editor  of  this  paper,  against  the 
San  Francisco  polecat  and  poltroon,  Frank  Pixley,  en- 
titles him  to  our  everlasting  gratitude." 

That  faithful  public  servant,  Captain  Kentzell,  has  re- 
ceived a  vacation,  and  goes  East  to-morrow  on  a  flat-car. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


ROSES:  WHY  NAMED. 


It  is  curions  and  interesting  to  trace  the  way  in  which 
many  of  our  favorite  roses  obtained  their  names.  The 
rose  known  as  the  Bon-Silene  got  its  well-known  title  by 
the  purest  chance.  There  was  in  an  old  monkish  garden 
on  the  Haute-Saone  a  statue  of  Silenus,  that  the  Bishop 
thought  savored  overmuch  of  heathenry.  Still,  being 
himself  an  antiquarian,  and  noting  that  the  statue  was 
of  the  golden  age  of  Roman  art,  he  procrastinated  giving 
the  fatal  order.  One  morning  in  the  early  May — and  you 
should  see  the  early  May  if  you  have  not,  of  the  foot- 
hills of  France— the  venerable  and  good  Bishop  made  his 
usual  visit,  and  after  an  excellent  dinner  and  some  wine 
they  had  had  in  the  cellars  "since  brother  Benedict 
died,"  said  the  head,  which  had  been  well-nigh  forty  years, 
thev  took  their  usual  walk  in  the  garden,  which  had 
budded  and  bloomed  for  their  order  since  the  days  of  King 
Robert  the  Lion,  over  a  thousand  years  ago.  As  they 
approached  the  Silenus  the  Bishop's  heart  smote  him. 
He  had  allowed  his  artistic  tastes  to  lead  him  to  sin  in  the 
preservation  of  idols.  But  when  they  arrived,  behold, 
the  statue  had  broken  in  two,  and  in  the  cleft  there  had 
grown  a  rose  upon  which  was  a  bud  as  fair  as  the  roses 
that  Adam  saw  first  in  Eden.  None  of  the  fathers  present 
—many  of  whom  were  botanists  and  floriculturists  of  no 
mean  order— had  ever  seen  such  a  rose,  and  its  leaves 
were  softly  opening  to  disclose  new  beauty  in  the  flower. 
It  was  like  a  first  love  as  it  unfolded  in  tender  beauty. 
"  Let  it  be  called  the  rose  of  the  good  Silenus,"  said  the 
Bishop,  as  he  gently  touched  the  budding  blossom  with 
the  white  hand  (which  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  so 
much  admired),  the  hand  that  wore  the  archiepiscopal 
ring;  and  so  it  was,  and  that  is  why  it  is  called  le  Bon- 
Silene,  even  in  the  land  far  from  its  birthplace,  across  the 
sea. 

Who  does  not  love  the  Jacqueminot,  with  its  strong 
scent,  like  that  you  sometimes  smell  in  the  Turkish  ba- 
zars in  Constantinople,  when  the  old  merchant  in  baggy 
trousers  opens  a  bottle  of  rose  perfume?  It,  too,  has  a 
story  that  is  as  old  as  the  ages.  General  Jacqueminot 
was  one  of  the  great  Napoleon's  favorite  generals,  who 
was  extremely  fond  of  floriculture  in  the  few  spare  days 
of  leave  his  extremely  restless  and  active  master  gave 
him.  He  managed,  however,  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  his  garden,  despite  the  short  lapse  of  time. 
This  General  Jacqueminot  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings 
and  furious  passions.  He  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  prompt  and  absolute  obedience,  and  exacted  it  from  all 
about  him.  While  in  the  West  Indies  he  had  married 
very  young.  He  had  but  one  child,  Marguerite,  who  was 
his  all,  and  she  appreciated  her  father's  fondness  and  affec- 
tion. She  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  a  woman,  for  those 
who  are  of  the  tropics  step  from  childhood  to  man  or  wom- 
anhood in  a  brief  stride.  The  girl  was  much  alone  and 
imaginative;  and  the  son  of  her  father's  neighbor,  who 
was  only  eighteen,  was  just  home  from  school.  One 
afternoon  her  father  returned  from  the  court  of  the  First 
Consul  in  a  bad  temper,  and  missed  his  daughter.  Her 
nurse,  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  stammered  out  that  she 
did  not  know  where  she  was.  With  his  fierce  black  eyes 
aflame,  her  father  unbuckled  his  sword  belt,  and  put  on 
in  its  place  one  which  bore  the  most  deadly  lethal  weapon 
in  the  world,  a  three-cornered  rapier  nearly  three  feet  in 
length,  and  as  sharp  at  the  point  as  a  cambric  needle,  and 
walked  into  the  garden.  There  he  saw  his  child  sitting 
with  his  neighbor's  son,  whose  arms  were  about  her. 
Perfectly  innocent  in  thought  and  deed,  she  sprang  up 
and  threw  herself  between  her  lover  and  her  father's 
rapier.  All  gentlemen  wore  swords  then,  and  the  young 
man  had  drawn  his  involuntarily.  But  what  availed  the 
defense  of  a  youth  against  the  best  blade  in  the  Light 
Division.  After  two  or  three  passes,  in  which  the  sword 
of  the  tall,  powerful  soldier  curled  viperishly  around 
that  of  his  antagonist,  with  a  quick  disengage  he  ran  the 
boy  through  the  heart,  and  snaking  him  off  his  sword, 
the  bov  fell  heavily— dead.  The  girl  had  watched  the 
duel  a  la  morte  with  a  face  as  pale  as  the  mountain  snows. 
She  could  not  even  scream.  She  looked  on  with  dilated 
eyes  and  a  face  frozen  in  horror.  As  her  father  turned 
to  speak  she  screamed,  "  Do  not  touch  me!  you  will  kill 
me  as  you  did  Hubert ! "  and  fell  as  if  she,  too,  were  dead. 
She  never  spoke  her  father's  name  again,  and  when  the 
summer  flowers  faded  and  died  she  died,  too. 

When  the  father  discovered  that  his  anger  had  cost 
two  lives,  that  the  young  man  had  loved  with  all  the  fire 
of  his  passionate  race,  but  with  a  sentiment  of  the  high- 
est honor,  and  that  the  young  girl,  who  was  innocent 
as  a  flower  (and  all  this  he  learned  from  a  few  letters  of 
her  lover's,  that  were  innocently  hidden  in  the  girl's 
prayer-book),  his  face  frew  paler  and  his  manner  was 
gentler  to  all  about  him,  while  his  troopers,  with  a  deli- 
cacy that  belongs  to  the  true  soldier  of  France,  respected 
the  father's  grief.  There  had  been  a  clump  of  Louis 
Quinze  roses  growing  by  the  bench  where  the  lovers  were 
sitting  when  the  General  found  them.  This  rose  is  beau- 
tifully shaped  and  of  a  pale  pink  color,  deepening  to 
almost  red  at  its  heart.  These  rose  branches  were  red 
with  the  youth's  blood,  and  the  girl's  father  ordered  them 
to  be  cut  completely  away.  The  next  spring  green 
shoots  grew  from  the  roots  again,  and  one  day  his  old 
gardener  said,  "  Monsieur,  will  you  come  into  the 
garden?   There  is  a  miracle  to  be  seen." 

The  General  went.  He  had  not  been  near  the  spot 
since  the  day  when  he  saw  the  eyes  he  loved,  once  so  soft 
and  happy,  look  upon  him  with  awful  horror — a  look 
that  would  haunt  him  forever  more.  Truly,  it  seemed 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought.  One  splendid  stem 
had  grown  up,  and  on  it  was  one  bud  half  opened.  It 
was  not  a  pale  pink,  as  the  parent  had  been,  but  of  a 
splendid  cardinal,  velvety  red — a  royal  rose,  full  of  grace 
and  passionate  beauty.  The  man  who  had  never  flinched 
at  the  charge  of  the  wild  Arab  when  he  rode  side  by  side 
with  Kleber,  and  stood  the  shock  often  of  the  Hungarian 
and  Polish  lancers,  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes  and  wept 
';e  a  boy,  and  the  old  gardener  turned  his  face  away,  that 
ne  might  not  see  the  other's  grief,  while  he  softly  whis- 


pered a  prayed  for  the  sinless  soul  that  had  gone  to  God, 
the  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed  amid  the  roses  and 
lilies  of  France.  "Shall  I  cut  it  down,  my  master?" 
said  the  old  man,  softly,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence. 
"  No;  it  is  the  flower  of  God,  and  let  it  grow."  It  grew 
and  flourished,  and  this  is  the  legend  told  me  one  soft 
afternoon,  in  the  sweetest  tones  in  the  world,  of  the 
lover's  gift,  because  it  sprang  from  a  lover's  heart's  life- 
blood,  of  the  queen  of  roses,  the  royal  Jacqueminot. 

The  Marechal  Neil  is  one  of  the  loveliest  roses  of  its 
kind,  the  noisette.  In  1850,  while  in  Italy,  commanding 
the  Third  Army  Corps,  which  served  with  such  distin- 
guished ability  at  Magenta,  June  4th,  its  commander, 
Neil,  was  created  a  Marshal  of  France,  when  the  peace  of 
Paris  was  made.  He  remained  in  Italy  after  the  army 
had  returned  to  France.  This  General  Neil,  as  his  name 
implies,  came  of  one  of  those  Irish  noble  families  who 
emigrated  to  France  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  He 
was  in  feeble  health  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  haying  suffered 
with  wounds  and  that  deadly  fever  of  the  Italian  marshes. 
He  was  very  weak  for  awhile,  and  his  wife  was  his  con- 
stant companion  and  faithful  nurse  in  his  illness  and  con- 
valescence. One  day  a  peasant  woman  brought  him  a 
whole  basket  of  roses,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond, 
from  the  Campagna  region.  They  were  new  to  him,  and 
and  thus  served  to  amuse  him  until  they  were  withered. 
He  observed,  however,  that  one  particular  shoot  had  not 
faded  and  died  like  the  others,  but  had  grown  into  a 
beautiful  green  shoot  of  perhaps  ten  inches  in  length. 
When  he  looked  to  see  why  this  one  had  grown  and  the 
others  had  faded,  he  found  that  a  bit  of  the  root  had  been 
cut  away  with  the  flower,  which  was  a  single-leafed  wild 
rose  of  the  marshes,  and  palish  yellow  in  hue.  Hardly 
knowing  why,  Neil  determined  to  keep  the  shoot  so  curi- 
ously preserved ;  and  next  spring  it  bore  four  of  the  love- 
liest buds  in  the  world,  of  a  pale  lemon  tinge.  Just  then 
Neil  was  sent  for  to  receive  the  highest  military  rank  then 
known  to  Europe,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion,  and  his 
commission  as  Marshal  of  France,  in  presence  of  three 
emperors  and  all  the  kings  in  Europe  worth  naming. 
After  the  solemn  ceremony  was  ended,  and  he  wore  for 
the  first  time,  on  that  day,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  he  went  to  the  Empress,  who  was  splendid  in 
her  perfection  of  beauty,  and  presented  to  her  a  curious 
yellowish  rose,  of  perfect  form  and  perfume,  but  different 
from  any  she  had  ever  seen,  and  told  her  its  story. 

"And  so  you  have  proved  the  truth  of  what  the  old 
Abbe  used  to  say  in  his  dreadfully  tedious  sermons  at 
Pau,  about  casting  the  bread  on  the  waters,"  said  the 
Empress  (who,  like  Queen  Elizabeth  of  blessed  memory, 
"  loved  a  fine  man  ")  to  the  handsomest  and  most  daring, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest,  of  the  marshals  of  the  second 
empire.  "  Dear  me,  but  he  was  tedious,  that  good  Abbe," 
continued  the  Empress,  with  the  softest  look  of  retrospec- 
tion in  her  lovely  dark  eyes.  "  Now,  Monsieur  It  Mare- 
chal" said  she,  vivaciously,  "  I  shall  christen  this  rose  for 
you."  "  Do  so,"  said  the  Franco-Irish  soldier,  bowing 
very  low,  but  flashing  at  her  a  glance  of  profound  admira- 
tion so  warm,  that  it  deepened  a  little  her  color  as  they 
stood  alone  (for,  though  the  great  salon  of  the  palace  was 
crowded,  no  one  dared  interrupt  a  tete-a-tete  she  herself  had 
allowed  between  the  Empress  and  the  handsomest  general 
of  his  day).  Lightly  putting  the  rose  to  her  lips,  she 
said :  "  It  is  named  the  Marechal  Neil  for  the  soldier 
sans peur  ei  sans  reproche,  as  gallant  in  the  salon  as  he  is 
on  the  battle-field."  This  gracious  speech  went  straight  to 
the  great  soldier's  Irish  heart.  "  You  will  wear  it  to-night, 
your  Majesty,  will  you  not,  and  afterward  give  it  to  me  to 
keep,  this  happy  rose?"  "  Monsieur  le  Marechal!"  said 
the  Empress,  with  great  dignity.  "I  pray  your  forgive- 
ness," he  answered.  "No,  no;  I  am  not  as  angry  as  I 
ought  to  be,"  she  replied,  "  but— but— people  might 
hear,"  and  with  a  Parthian  glance  she  departed.  Four 
days  thereafter  Colonel  Lewal,  then  Neil's  chief  of  staff, 
and  after  Minister  of  War  for  the  French  Republic,  ob- 
served his  chief  taking  a  surreptitious  rosebud  out  of  an 
envelope  he  had  just  received,  and  lock  it  up  in  a  private 
drawer.  "  Bah !  said  the  chief  of  staff,  cynically,  and 
as  a  man  who  had  had  a  large  experience,  quoting,  "  Que 
allait  il  faire,  cet  bagarrel  "  and  the  sage  proceeded  to  the 
Jockey  Club,  first  to  Isabelle,  the  famous  Mower  girl,  to 
buy  a  bouquet  of  violets  (the  family  flower  of  the  Napo- 
leons), and  afterward  to  write  a  poulet  to  send  with  it  to 
Mile.  Crebillion,  of  the  Porte  Sainte  Martin  Theater. 
And  thus  it  is  that  since  that  gracious  day  in  1859  until 
now,  the  rose  which  is  in  the  first  rank  for  romance  and 
beauty  has  been  called  the  Marechal  Neil. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  CHAPTER. 


The  following  chapter  from  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
volume,  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  is  a  specimen  chip. 
The  marked  improvement  in  General  Grant's  health 
makes  the  publication  of  Mr.  Warner's  playful  sketch  per- 
missible : 

My  garden  has  been  visited  by  a  High  Official  Person. 
President  Grant  was  here  just  before  the  Fourth,  getting 
his  mind  quiet  for  that  event  by  a  few  days  of  retirement, 
staying  with  a  friend  at  the  head  of  our  street;  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  come  down  our  way 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  take  a  plain,  simple  look  at  my 
garden,  eat  a  little  lemon  ice-cream  and  jelly-cake,  and 
drink  a  glass  of  native  lager-beer.  I  thought  of  putting 
up  over  my  gate,  "  Welcome  to  the  Nation's  Gardener  " ; 
but  I  hate  nonsense,  and  didn't  do  it.  I,  however,  hoed 
diligently  on  Saturday;  what  weeds  I  coudn't  remove  I 
buried,  so  that  everything  would  look  all  right.  The 
borders  of  my  drive  were  trimmed  with  scissors;  and 
everything  that  could  offend  the  Eye  of  the  Great  was 
hustled  out  of  the  way. 

In  relating  this  interview,  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  responsible  for  anything  that  the 
President  said ;  nor  is  he,  either.  He  is  not  a  great 
speaker ;  but  whatever  he  says  has  an  esoteric  and  an  ex- 
oteric meaning;  and  some  of  his  remarks  about  my  vege- 
tables went  very  deep.  I  said  nothing  to  him  whatever 
about  politics,  at  which  he  seemed  a  good  deal  surprised ; 


he  said  it  was  the  first  garden  he  had  ever  been  in,  with  a 
man,  when  the  talk  was  not  of  appointments.  I  told  him 
that  this  was  purely  vegetable;  after  which  he  seemed 
more  at  his  ease,  and,  in  fact,  delighted  with  everything, 
he  saw.  He  was  much  interested  in  my  strawberry-beds, 
asked  what  varieties  I  had,  and  requested  me  to  send  him 
some  seed.  He  said  the  Patent  Office  seed  was  as  diffi- 
cult to  raise  as  an  appropriation  for  the  St.  Domingo 
business.  The  playful  bean  seemed  also  to  please  him ; 
and  he  said  he  had  never  seen  such  impressive  corn  and 
potatoes  at  this  time  of  year ;  that  it  was  to  him  an  unex- 
pected pleasure,  and  one  of  the  choicest  memories  that 
ne  should  take  away  with  him  of  his  visit  to  New  England. 

N.  B. — That  com  and  those  potatoes  which  General 
Grant  looked  at  I  will  sell  for  seed,  at  five  dollars  an  ear, 
and  one  dollar  a  potato.    Office-seekers  need  not  apply. 

Knowing  the  President's  great  desire  for  peas,  I  kept 
him  from  that  part  of  the  garden  where  the  vines  Brow. 
But  they  could  not  be  concealed.  Those  who  say  that 
the  President  is  not  a  man  easily  moved  are  knaves  or 
fools.  When  he  saw  my  pea-pods,  ravaged  by  the  birds, 
he  burst  into  tears.  A  man  of  war,  he  knows  the  value 
of  peas.  I  told  him  they  were  an  excellent  sort,  "The 
Champion  of  England."   As  quick  as  a  flash  he  said: 

"  Why  don't  you  call  them  '  The  Reverdy  Johnson '?" 

It  was  a  very  clever  bon-mot;  but  I  changed  the  subject. 

The  sight  of  my  squashes,  with  stalks  as  big  as  speaking 
trumpets,  restored  the  President  to  his  usual  spirits.  He 
said  the  summer  squash  was  the  most  ludicrous  vegetable 
he  knew.  It  was  nearly  all  leaf  and  blow,  with  only  a 
sickly,  crook-necked  fruit  after  a  mighty  fuss.  It  re- 
minded him  of  the  member  of  Congress  from  ;  but 

I  hastened  to  change  the  subject. 

As  we  walked  along,  the  keen  eye  of  the  President 
rested  upon  seme  handsome  sprays  of  "  pusley,"  which 
must  have  grown  up  since  Saturday  night.  It  was  most 
fortunate ;  for  it  led  his  Excellency  to  speak  of  the  Chinese 
problem.  He  said  he  had  been  struck  with  one  coupling 
of  the  Chinese  and  "pusley"  in  one  of  my  agricultural 
papers ;  and  it  had  a  significance  more  far-reaching  than 
I  had  probably  supposed.  He  had  made  the  Chinese 
problem  a  special  study.  He  said  that  I  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  "  pusley  "  was  the  natural  food  of  the  Chinaman, 
and  that  where  the  "  pusley  "  was  there  would  the  China- 
man be  also.  For  his  part,  he  welcomed  the  Chinese 
emigration ;  we  needed  the  Chinaman  in  our  gardens  to 
eat  the  "pusley";  and  he  thought  the  whole  problem 
solved  by  this  simple  consideration.  To  get  rid  of  rats 
and  "  pusley,"  he  said,  was  a  necessity  of  our  civilization. 
He  did  not  care  so  much  about  the  shoe  business;  he  did 
not  think  that  the  little  Chinese  shoes  that  he  had  seen 
would  be  of  service  in  the  army ;  but  the  garden  interest 
was  quite  another  affair.  We  want  to  make  a  garden  of 
our  whole  country;  the  hoe,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  truly 
great,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  was  mightier  than  the  pen. 
He  presumed  that  General  Butler  had  never  taken  into 
consideration  the  garden  question,  or  he  would  not 
assume  the  position  he  does  with  regard  to  Chinese 
emigration.  He  would  let  the  Chinese  come,  even  if 
Butler  had  to  leave,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  say,  but  I 
changed  the  subject.  During  our  entire  garden  interview 
(operatically  speaking,  the  garden-scene),  the  President 
was  not  smoking.  I  do  not  know  how  the  impression 
arose  that  he  "uses  tobacco  in  any  form";  for  I  have 
seen  him  several  times,  and  he  was  not  smoking.  Indeed, 
I  offered  him  a  Connecticut  six ;  but  he  wittily  said  that 
he  did  not  like  a  weed  in  a  garden — a  remark  which  I 
took  to  have  a  personal  political  bearing,  and  changed 
the  subject. 

The  President  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  method 
and  fine  appearance  of  my  garden,  and  to  learn  that  I 
had  the  sole  care  of  it.  He  asked  me  if  I  pursued  an 
original  course,  or  whether  I  got  my  ideas  from  writers  on 
the  subject.  I  told  him  that  I  had  had  no  time  to  read 
anything  on  the  subject  since  I  began  to  hoe,  except 
Lothair,  from  which  I  got  my  ideas  of  landscape- 
gardening  ;  and  that  I  had  worked  the  garden  according 
to  my  own  notions,  except  that  I  had  borne  in  mind  his 

injunction,  "  to  fight  it  out  in  this  line  if  "  The 

President  stopped  me  abruptly,  and  said  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  that  remark ;  he  thought  he  had  heard  it 
before.  Indeed,  he  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  ever 
made  it.  Sometimes,  he  said,  after  hearing  it  in  speeches, 
and  coming  across  it  in  resolutions,  and  reading  it  in 
newspapers,  and  having  it  dropped  jocularly  by  facetious 
politicians,  who  were  boring  him  for  an  office,  about 
twenty-five  times  a  day,  say  for  a  month,  it  would  get  to 
running  through  his  head,  like  the  "  shoo-fly  "  song  which 
Butler  sings  in  the  House,  until  it  did  seem  as  if  he 
should  go  distracted.  He  said,  no  man  could  stand  that 
kind  of  sentence  hammering  on  his  brain  for  years. 

The  President  was  so  much  pleased  with  my  manage- 
ment of  the  garden,  that  he  offered  me  (at  least,  I  so 
understood  him)  the  position  of  head  gardener  at  the 
White  House,  to  have  care  of  the  exotics.  I  told  him  that 
I  thanked  him,  but  that  I  did  not  desire  any  foreign  ap- 
pointment. I  had  resolved,  when  the  administration 
came  in,  not  to  take  an  appointment;  and  I  had  kept  my 
resolution.  As  to  any  home  office,  I  was  poor,  but 
honest ;  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  take 
one.  The  President  mused  a  moment,  and  then  smiled, 
and  said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done  for  me.  I  did 
not  change  the  subject ;  but  nothing  further  was  said  by 
General  Grant. 

The  President  is  a  great  talker  (contrary  to  the  general 
impression);  but  I  think  he  appreciated  his  quiet  hour  in 
my  garden.  He  said  it  carried  him  back  to  his  youth 
further  than  anything  he  had  seen  lately.  He  looked  for- 
ward with  delight  to  the  time  when  he  conld  again  have 
his  private  garden,  grow  his  own  lettuce  and  tomatoes, 
and  not  have  to  get  so  much  "  sarce  "  from  Congress. 

The  chair  in  which  the  President  sat  while  declining 
to  take  a  glass  of  lager,  I  have  had  destroyed,  in  order 
that  no  one  may  sit  in  it.  It  was  the  only  way  to  save  it, 
if  I  may  so  speak.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep 
it  from  use  by  any  precautions.  There  are  people  who 
would  have  sat  in  it,  if  the  seat  had  been  set  with  iron 
spikes.   Such  is  the  adoration  of  station. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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PLAYS  THAT  ARE  NEVER  SEEN. 


"  If  we  haven't  a  large  number  of  successful  American 
dramatists,  it  is  not  for  want  of  trying,"  said  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  first  stock  theaters,  to  a  reporter.  "  Plays 
are  sent  to  me  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  day,  and  there 
are  at  least  six  more  theaters  in  New  York  and  Boston 
where  the  same  average  is  maintained.  Taking  a  low 
estimate,  this  would  mean  about  4,500  plays  offered  yearly 
in  these  two  cities,  exclusive  of  the  works  of  foreign 
authors  placed  in  the  hands  of  recognized  dramatic 
agents.  But  these  do  not  exhaust  the  bill,  for  nearly 
every  local  manager  throughout  the  country,  although  he 
does  not  keep  a  stock  company,  is  continually  being 
pestered  by  some  ambitious  townsman  who  has  a  sure 
fortune  bound  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  ream  of  foolscap. 
Probably  it  would  be  well  within  the  figures  to  say  that 
6,000  plays  are  annually  written  in  this  country." 

"  From  what  class  of  persons  do  those  sent. you  come? " 

"  People  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  seem  to  have 
caught  the  mania.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  law- 
yers, doctors,  merchants,  artists,  ladies  whose  names  are 
familiar  as  leaders  of  fashion,  novelists,  journalists,  actors, 
and  even  hotel  porters  have  sent  me  their  efforts.  Here 
is  a  book  containing  the  names  of  the  plays  sent  in  this 
season.  It  has  fifty  pages,  thirty  lines  to  a  page,  and  you 
see  that  it  isn't  very  far  from  full.  Yet,  from  all  that 
number  I  have  found  only  one  that  I  would  venture  to 
produce  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  sent.  Others  con- 
tain good  ideas,  but  need  a  practical  dramatist  to  re-write 
and  reconstruct  them. 

"  I  don't  believe,  taking  into  account  all  the  stars  of 
even  the  smallest  magnitude,  that  fifty  new  American 
plays  are  produced  each  season.  Of  these  fifty,  twenty 
may  succeed  and  bring  their  authors  liberal  remunera- 
tion. Now  you  can  reckon  out  the  percentage.  It  is 
about  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  Probably  no  other  field 
of  labor  would  show  such  an  appalling  proportion  of  fail- 
ure. And  remember  that  an  unproduced  or  unproducable 
play  is  the  most  worthless  thing  imaginable.  Let  me 
show  you  my  grave-yard." 

The  manager  led  the  way  to  a  large  room  under  the 
auditorium.  Opening  the  doors  of  vast  cupboards  he 
showed  stacks  of  parcels,  each  having  the  name  of  a  play 
and  its  author.  On  many  the  dust  lay  so  thick  as  to  snow 
they  had  not  been  disturbed  for  what  the  manager  called 
many  moons. 

"  Why  do  you  call  this  your  grave-yard? " 

"  Because  so  many  hopes  lie  buried  there.  It  always 
makes  me  sad  to  think  how  much  labor  has  been  wasted, 
and  how  many  heart  burnings  have  arisen  over  those  par- 
cels. With  what  glorious  anticipations  many  of  them 
have  been  sent  away,  and  with  what  anxiety  the  manager's 
verdict  has  been  awaited !  The  strangest  thing  to  me  is 
that  so  many  plays  are  never  sent  for.  I  suppose  the 
authors  become  discouraged  at  the  reports  they  receive, 
and  abandon  their  once  cherished  babies  to  the  mercies 
of  my  creche.  All  authors,  however,  are  not  so  heartless, 
but  demand  formal  receipts  for  their  dramas,  and  threaten 
dire  penalties  if  any  delay  occurs  in  reading  and  return. 
Let  us  go  back  to  my  office ;  the  atmosphere  of  this  crypt 
is  depressing." 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  American's  inability 
to  produce  good  plays,  when  he  is  so  successful  in  nearly 
every  other  branch  of  literature?"  inquired  the  reporter, 
when  he  was  again  seated  in  the  manager's  cosy  sanc- 
tum. 

"  To  the  one  important  fact  that  literature  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  an  ordinarily  good 
play.  That  remark  makes  you  stare,  but  it  is  true,  never- 
theless. Except  in  a  tragedy  or  some  little  poetic  idyl, 
the  language  of  a  play  is  of  the  least  importance.  Of 
course,  it  must  not  be  positively  bad,  but  it  is  all-suffi- 
cient if  it  is  just  respectable.  Plot,  situations,  and  char- 
acter are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  dialogue; 
and  the  conceiving,  handling  and  development  of  these 
for  stage  purposes  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  presented.  An 
actor  who  can  contrive  to  write  grammatically  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  put  together  a  paying  play  than  would  your 
most  accomplished  litterateur  who  hadn't  for  years  made 
a  close  study  of  theatrical  conditions.  Look  at  Tenny- 
son's repeated  failures,  despite  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
Even  Bulwer-Lytton  never  succeeded  as  a  dramatist  ex- 
cept in  the  three  instances  when  his  work  was  done  under 
the  constant  advice  and  supervision  of  Macready.  What 
a  dire  failure  his  Junius  has  just  been  in  London  !  Wil- 
son Barrett  will,  it  said,  lose  $40,000  in  trying  it  for  a 
month.  You  would  probably  fancy  that  some  of  our 
American  novelists  would  be  able  to  give  us  good  pictures 
of  contemporary  society,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
Henry  lames  undertook  to  dramatize  his  Daisy  Miller 
for  the  Madison  Square  Theater,  and  that  the  result  was 
so  unpromising  that  it  was  not  produced.  Even  Mrs. 
Burnett  had  to  get  an  actor  to  help  her  to  put  her  story 
of  Esmeralda  into  dramatic  form.  Charles  Reade  was 
never  very  successful  for  the  theater,  except  with  the  aid 
of  a  hack  like  Tom  Taylor.  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
both  failed  as  dramatists.  To  show  you  how  much  liter- 
ature has  been  divorced  from  our  stage,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  class  of  French  plays  that  has  been 
neglected.  Augier's  writings  have  true  literary  value,  and 
are  extensively  read  in  France,  as  well  as  acted.  Here 
they  are  almost  unknown ;  while  Sardou,  who  possesses 
the  perfection  of  cleverness  in  construction,  and  whose 
dialogue  is  only  sufficient,  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
ablest  of  French  dramatists.  His  Fedora  will  make  a  for- 
tune for  its  owner  in  this  country,  while  Augier's  Le  Fas 
de  Giboyer  would  probably  not  draw  for  a  week.  Yet  no 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  best  kind  of  literary  and  dramatic 
work  thinks  the  former  in  any  respect  the  equal  of  the 

latter-  .  ,  j    „  , 

"To  know  how  to  bring  people  on  and  off  the  stage 
naturally  and  effectively,  how  to  move  them  about  from 
pairs  to  groups  and  vice  versa,  how  to  dovetail  situations 
and  bring  about  climaxes,  can  only  be  learned  in  the 
theater— not,  perhaps,  necessarily  on  the  stage,  but  from 


frequent  study  of  performances.  Then,  too,  the  value  of 
dialogue  is  rarely  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
spoken  it.  There  is,  or  should  be,  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  writing  what  is  to  be  read  and  that  to 
be  spoken.  The  latter  must  be  clear,  concise,  couched 
in  very  short  sentences,  and  so  arranged  that  the  em- 
phasis must  suit  the  breathing  powers.  Then,  too,  the 
position  of  the  climax  of  a  speech  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. In  a  novel  the  strongest  point  may  be  made 
anywhere;  on  the  stage  it  must  be  in  the  last  words,  or 
else  both  the  point  and  all  that  comes  after  it  will  be  lost. 
Then,  too,  the  use  and  value  of  '  business  '  (movement 
upon  the  stage  ard  the  use  of  properties)  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  writer.  He  will  make  people  sit 
down  or  stand  up  and  hold  a  long  conversation  without 
ever  changing  their  positions.  The  practised  dramatist 
knows  that  this  is  very  fatiguing  to  the  spectators'  eyes, 
so  he  constantly  makes  his  people  move  about,  and  turns 
their  conversation  around  some  visible  object,  like  the 
milk  jug  in  School,  the  goldfish  in  Two  Roses,  the  wall 
paper  in  Caste,  etc."  • 

"  You  must  come  across  some  queer  characters  among 
the  would-be  dramatists." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  so.  And  the  ladies  are  the  worst 
and  the  most  persevering.  There  was  one  the  other  day 
slipped  past  the  box  office,  and  walked  in  without  anv 
announcement.  She  was  double-barreled,  armed  with 
two  plays,  a  comedy  and  a  drama,  and  wanted  to  read 
them  both  to  me  there  and  then.  I  tried  to  excuse  my- 
self, saying  I  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare.  '  Then  I'll 
read  you  one  act  now,'  she  said,  and  she  calmly  divested 
herself  of  her  hat  and  coat  while  she  held  me  with  her 
glittering  eye.  I  sat  still  under  the  infliction,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  act  had  to  tell  her  the  piece  was  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  character  of  my  theater.  '  Then  hear 
some  of  the  other,'  she  answered;  'I  know  that  will 
please  you.'  I  was  obliged  to  decline,  but  assured  her  if 
she  would  leave  the  manuscript  I  would  read  it  at  my 
earliest  convenience.  '  Oh,  I  prefer  to  read  it  myself. 
When  will  you  appoint  a  time  to  hear  it?'  I  told  her  that 
my  time  was  then  so  much  occupied  with  getting  up  a 
new  play  that  I  couldn't  name  a  day  when  I  coula  spare 
the  necessary  two  or  three  hours. 

"  '  Then  give  me  half  an  hour  each  afternoon  and  I  will 
come  and  read  an  act  a  day  till  I  get  through.'  That  was 
a  staggerer!  I  got  rid  of  her  at  last,  and  if  ever  she  gets 
in  here  again  somebody's  head  will  drop  into  the  basket. 

"  Here's  a  letter  I  got  not  long  ago,  which  for  pure 
modesty  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  Suppose  you 
copy  a  part  of  it.  I  won't  give  you  the  name  of  the 
writer,  but  it  is  from  one  whose  name  is  not  unknown 
as  a  novelist." 

The  comedy  is  new  and  odd,  refined  and  sparkling ;  the  literary 
portion  of  the  work  elegant  and  finished,  i  do  not  ask  you  to  be 
bored  by  reading  a  mass  of  silly  verbiage,  but  a  really  good, 
strong  play — beautiful,  pure,  humorous,  sympathetic. 

"  That  ought  to  have  been  a  good  piece,"  observed  the 
reporter. 

"  Well,  ought  stood  for  naught  in  that  case.  The  plot 
was  stale  and  the  comedy  dull." 

"What  is  the  usual  remuneration  for  plays  written 
here?" 

"  I  have  paid,  and  am  willing  to  pay,  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  night  for  New  York,  twenty  dollars  for  six  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  week 
for  the  other  places.  So,  you  see,  if  a  play  really  has  a 
long  run,  it  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  form  of  lit- 
erature." 

"  Do  you  really  read  all  the  plays  sent  in?" 

"  I  and  one  or  two  assistants  really  examine  them  all. 
If  a  play  is  hopelessly  bad  we  tell  it  by  a  page  or  two.  If 
it  shows  any  real  merit,  it  is  read  carefully,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  fitted  to  the  theater  considered." 

"  You  do  not  speak  very  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of 
the  native  drama.' 

"  It  has  been  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  is  to-day.  In 
the  last  few  years  some  very  excellent  original  plays  have 
been  written  here.  I  need  only  name  The  Banker's 
Daughter,  Won  at  Last,  Hazel  Kirke,  Conscience,  Esmer- 
alda, Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,  Victor  Durand,  and  many 
of  Mr.  Daly's  plays,  to  prove  that.  Then  in  fitting  stars, 
Ben  Wolff,  Fred  Marsden,  Howard  Taylor,  and  the  vet- 
eran Charles  Gaylor  have  been  very  fortunate.  If,  follow- 
ing the  French  example,  there  was  more  collaboration 
here,  we  should  have  more  successes.  Men  of  imagina- 
tion and  literary  skill  could  ally  themselves  with  stage 
managers  or  hack  dramatists,  with  plenty  of  profit  to  botn. 
France  and  England  have  not  of  late  produced  any  im- 
portant successes,  and  the  American  who  can  do  good 
dramatic  work  has  a  large  field  open." — Netv  York  Sun. 


A  notorious  Thug  chief  was  Fennghea,  who  was  ar- 
rested at  Sangir  in  1830.  This  most  atrocious  scoundrel 
confessed  to  so  many  murders  that  his  statements  were  in 
a  great  measure  disbelieved,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
strangling  of  three  parties  of  travelers  by  himself  and  his 
comrades  some  years  before.  At  his  request  the  ground 
at  three  different  spots  which  he  carefully  pointed  out  | 
was  dug  up.  It  was  then  covered  with  grass  and  bushes 
of  old  growth,  but  on  reaching  a  certain  depth  the  skele- 
tons were  found  just  as  Feringnea  had  said.  At  the  be- 
gining  of  the  present  century  there  were  sup|>osed  to  be 
10,000  Thugs  in  all  India,  who  annually  murdered  30,- 
000  people.  Between  the  years  1826  and  1837  more  than 
1,900  were  hanged  or  imprisoned  in  Bombay,  Madras, 
and  Bengal.  Thugee  is  considered  then  to  have  received  i 
its  death  blow,  and  to  have  become  within  ten  yearsafter- 
ward  quite  extinct.  But  ancient  customs  die  hard  in  the  I 
East,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  remote  parts  of 
India,  especially  in  the  native  principalities,  it  may 
linger  even  yet.  Of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  dis- 
appear annually  in  India,  there  are  many  of  whom  their 
friends  only  know  that  they  were,  and  are  not.  Wild 
beasts  they  suppose  have  destroyed  them ;  but  it  may  be 
that  on  some  lonely  road  they  have  encountered  a  savage 
more  crafty  and  relentless  than  even  the  man-eater  or 
hooded  snake. — All  the  Year  Round. 


A  RADICAL  LIQUOR  LAW. 

It  is  a  noticeable  thing  that  the  people  of  states  which 
are  as  yet  without  great  cities,  pass  liquor  laws  which 
could  not  be  enacted  in  the  Legislatures  of  such  common- 
wealths as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
The  new  law  of  Kansas  is  one  of  the  most  radical  meas- 
ures ever  leveled  against  the  evil  of  whisky-gu//.ling. 
But  it  entails  expense  on  the  state,  offers  dangerous  re- 
ward to  officious  public  servants  and  spies,  and  in  many 
ways  puts  the  liberty  of  one  man  in  the  hands  of  another 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  arouse  grave  suspicions  that  it  is 
not  what  is  wanted,  even  as  a  prohibitory  act.  The 
framcrsof  this  law  have  had  two  leading  objects  in  view — 
first,  to  admit  that  liquor  may  be  useful  in  business, 
science,  and  medicine ;  second,  to  deprive  the  state  of  all 
revenue  from  the  traffic.  The  Probate  Judge,  the  County 
Attorney,  and  the  informers  or  special  officers,  if  The 
Current  apprehends  correctly,  arc  to  reap  all  the  profit, 
and  thus  keep  the  public  treasury  itself  free  from  con- 
tamination. The  farmers  voted  for  this  law  because  they 
were  to  be  exempt  from  its  provisions.  They  might 
raise  grapes  and  apples,  and  make  wine  and  cider;  and 
no  ordinary  toper  will  suffer  for  lack  of  whisky  if  he  have 
hard  cider  at  hand.  But  if  a  statesman  be  broad-minded 
enough  to  admit  that  alcohol  is  useful  in  certain  ways,  he 
should  not  omit  to  arrange  for  the  proper  participation  by 
the  state  in  the  profits  of  such  a  product.  A  reputable 
druggist,  with  the  petition  of  twelve  freeholding  voters 
and  the  consent  of  the  Probate  Judge,  may  sell  liquors. 
No  other  dealer  may  do  so.  No  one  may  buy  for  medi- 
cal purposes  who  has  not  a  physician's  prescription,  and 
yet  .this  leaves  open  the  mechanical  and  the  scientific 
loopholes.  The  druggist  must  make  a  monthly  tender  to 
the  court  of  all  his  applications  and  prescriptions  (each 
being  a  legal  instrument)  for  which  the  citizens  and  phy- 
sicians may  be  held  to  answer.  Any  relative  of  an  appli- 
cant, by  mandate  to  the  druggist,  may  instantly  make  the 
sale  of  liquors  to  that  applicant  a  criminal  offense.  There 
is  no  provision  for  punishing  a  malicious  use  of  this  extra- 
ordinary power,  and  it  is  restricted  only  to  the  word  "  rel- 
ative," which  will  surely  extend  to  cousins,  among  whom 
hostile  feelings  often  exist.  The  druggist's  license  is  put 
at  five  dollars,  and  the  Judge  is  said  to  collect  a  fee  of 
five  cents  on  each  application,  though  no  such  provision 
is  expressly  laid  down.  The  faults  of  this  act  are  its  at- 
tempt to  shut  the  state  (the  people)  out  of  some  repay- 
ment for  the  injuries  worked  by  intoxication ;  its  fail- 
ure to  provide  specifically  for  the  use  of  liquor  in  the 
mechanics  and  the  arts;  its  exemption  of  the  farmers ;  and 
its  extension  of  utterly  un-American  powers  to  relatives 
and  improper  incomes  to  physicians.  The  Probate  Judge 
of  the  county  becomes  the  censor,  and  his  fees,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  dispatches  from  Topeka  and  Atchison,  are 
likely  to  be  something  exceedingly  desirable.  The  judi- 
cial office,  being  already  so  essentially  paternal,  may 
safely  be  extended  without  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  masses;  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  prohibition  may 
take  on  less  of  the  tyrannical  aspect,  for  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  aims  at  the  elimination  of  the  principal  woe  of 
mankind. — Current. 


The  love  of  titles  in  America  and  other  republican 
countries  is  a  subject  which  has  interested  Englishmen 
ever  since  1776,  but  they  always  blunder  about  it;  and 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  now  makes  a  great  mistake  when  it 
says  that  the  titles  we  like  most  are  the  "  titles  of  learn- 
ing," such  as  Professor,  Doctor,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Laws, 
etc.  We  have,  indeed,  an  enormous  supply  of  these,  and, 
as  they  are  a  native  American  product,  we  endeavor  to 
foster  their  production  by  the  endowment  of  institutions 
of  learning  in  all  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
them.  But  when  we  go  to  war  we  are  no  less  fond  of 
military  titles;  and  there  was  a  time  when  militia  titles 
were  in  great  favor  throughout  the  United  States.  Then, 
besides  this,  our  women  are  fond  of  foreign  titles— even 
titles  such  as  count  and  baron,  which  render  the  bearer 
an  object  of  suspicion  in  his  own  country.  But  this  is 
simply  because  women  long  for  anything  difficult  of  at- 
tainment, especially  if  it  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  romance,  for  very  few  American  women  can  ever  ex- 
pect to  marry,  or  have  their  daughters  marry,  a  titled  man. 
The  political  title  of  "  Boss  "  is  of  purely  American  origin, 
and  as  a  modern  titular  growth  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
students  of  society  and  institutions.  The  love  of  titles  is 
an  innate  human  appetite;  and  the  effect  of  democracy, 
as  De  Tocqueville  would  probably  have  jxnnted  out  had 
his  attention  been  called  to  the  subject,  is  only  to  enable 
a  greater  proj>ortion  of  the  population  to  gratify  it  than 
under  an  aristocracy.  But  this  is  not  trie  case  with 
"  Boss,"  which  represents  the  insidious  growth  of  the 
"  one-man  jwwer '  in  the  midst  of  republican  institu- 
tions.— Xation. 

Three  important  changes  in  postal  rates  will  go  into 
effect  on  the  first  of  July  next.  The  postage  on  letters 
after  that  date  will  be  two  cents  an  ounce  instead  of  two 
cents  a  half-ounce,  as  at  present.  The  |x>stage  on  news- 
papers sent  to  regular  subscribers,  and  on  sample  copies 
sent  out  by  publishers,  will  be  reduced  one-half.  All 
cities  having  more  than  four  thousand  inhabitants  will  be 
authorized  to  establish  a  special  ten-cent  stamp  delivery 
service,  by  which  letters  can  be  hastened  to  their  desti- 
nation. All  these  changes  were  recommended  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  General.  About  the 
wisdom  of  the  first  two  there  is  very  little  doubt.  The 
ten-cent  project  is  an  experiment,  and  its  wisdom  is  still 
to  be  tested.  Provision  is  made  for  establishing  this  ser- 
vice on  a  separate  basis  from  the  regular  delivery,  and 
specification  is  made  that  it  shall  not  oe  permitted  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  latter.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  it  should  interfere.  The  argument  that,  if 
more  prompt  delivery  can  be  secured  for  ten  cents  than 
for  two,  it  follows  that  the  present  system  is  very  defective, 
does  not  bear  examination.  A  special  messenger  with  ten 
or  a  dozen  letters  can,  of  course,  make  better  time  than  a 
regular  delivery  agent  with  a  bagful  of  letters  and  papers. 
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Money  cheap.  Uncle  Jacobs,  613  Pacific  st. 

Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 

Drs.  Darris",  magnetic  physicians,  113 
Stockton  street.    Examination  free. 


Delightful  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  Park.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


A.  W.  Myf.r  sells  watches,  diamonds  and 
jewelry  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house. 
Call  and  he  convinctd  at  1014  Market  street. 


The  parish  records  of  the  town  of  Alfred, 
Massachusetts,  contain  the  following  entry: 
"April  6,  1784.  The  inhabitants  of  this  parish 
met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  passed  the 
following  vote :  Voted,  to  purchase  two  barrels 
of  rum,  one  barrel  of  pork,  four  bushels  of  beans 
ten  gallons  of  molasses,  ten  pounds  of  coftee,  and 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  sugar,  to  raise  the  meet- 
ing-house. Voted,  that  Nathaniel  Conant  was 
desired  to  procure  said  articles." 

Salt  river  is  an  imaginary  stream  up  which  a 
defeated  candidate  is  supposed  to  be  sent,  and 
whence  he  is  not  expected  to  come  back.  The 
origin  of  the  expression  is  as  follows  :  Salt  river, 
geographically,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  Its 
source  is  in  Kentucky,  and  being  very  crooked 


and  difficult  of  navigation,  it  was  in  the  early 
days  a  favorite  stronghold  for  river  pirates. 
These  highwaymen  were  in  the  habit  of  preying 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  rowing 
their  plunder  up  Salt  river,  whence  it  was  never 
recovered.  Hence  it  came  to  be  said  of  anything 
that  was  irrevocably  lost,  "It's  rowed  up  Salt 
river."  By  an  easy  transition  it  was  applied  to 
unsuccessful  candidates.  "He  has  been  rowed 
(or  rode)  up  S.  R.,"  or,  "  We'll  row  him  (or  ride 
him)  up  S.  R.  next  (M.—Afagati^e  of  American 
History. 

Here  is  the  pith  of  a  talented  youngster's 
paper  on  the  "Good  Samaritan  :  "  "A  certing 
man  went  down  from  ierslam  to  jeriker,  and  he 
fell  among  thieves  ana  the  thorns  sprang  up  and 
choked  him — whereupon  he  gave  tuppins  to  the 
host,  and  praid  take  care  on  him  and  put  him 
hon  his  hone  hass.  And  he  past  by  on  the 
other  side."  This  and  the  following  are  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  American  exaggerations, 
but  authenticated  instances  of  examiners' ex- 
periences. The  last  specimen  is  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Who  was  Moses?"  "He  lived 
in  a  hark  made  *>f  bullrushes,  and  he  kept  a 
golden  calf  and  worshipt  braizen  snakes,  and  he 
net  nothin  but  qwhales  and  manner  for  forty 
years.  He  was  kart  by  the  air  while  riding 
under  a  bow  of  a  tree,  and  he  was  killed  by  his 
son  Abslon  as  he  was  hanging  from  the  bow. 
His  end  was  peace."—  Chambers'!  Journal. 


GEO.  C.  SHREVE  &  CO. 


•WILL- 


OPEN  their  NEW  STORE 

106  &  108  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

 ON  

MONDAY,  APRIL  27™ 


>    WBTT17P  ' 


THE  LARGEST 
Hat  Store  on  this  Coast, 
332-336  KEARNY  ST., 

Bet.  Bush  and  Pine  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

Branch  1213-1214  Market,  above  Taylor. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  free. 


<3T  FOR    THE   FINEST       1^1  ^"^^ 

M.  MEOSSDORFFER  TOUT 

Do  not  fail  lo  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and   Summer  Styles 


LOOK  OUT  FOR 

RHINEGOLD  LAGER  BEER, 


FROM  THE 


FREDERICKSBURC  BREWINC  CO. 


RSTAB. 

t865. 


LEWIS  ABRAHAMS 


WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  1  3  Kearny  Street, 
Between  Post  and  Geary,  San  Francisco. 

Watches  and  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 


alSht.I    EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dispensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  sts.    Store  always  open. 


PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  First-class  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Krancisco.  £.  R.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


SMOKE  THE    ^  ED  W 

OLD  JUDGE 

CICARTJTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette is  embossed  wilh  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

823-225  flattery  Street. 


ICHI  BAN. 


[20,  22  AND  24  GEARY. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE 

AND 

MOST  INTERESTING 

DISPLAY    IN    THE    WORLD  ! 

A  place  to  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly. 

A  FREE  EXHIBITION 

Of  the  Skill  and  Genius 

OF  THE 

JAPANESE. 


Call  Opten, 
Stay  Long, 


Ask  Questions, 
Don't  Purchase. 


Delicious  Tea  served  at  all  hours. 

ARTISTIC  DECORATIONS  I 

OEIGINAL  BRIC-A-BRAC  I 

ANTIQUITIES  AND  CURIOS 

tV  Or»N  Evenings  "S3 


SECOND    SERIES  OF 


THOMAS  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

The  Mechanics'  Pavilion 

ON  THE  ETEBIIWW  or  may  28th.  atith,  until.  II  M  Is.  and  2d 
AND  ON  THE  AFTERNOONS  Of  MAY   fOth  ami  JIM  >,l 


CONSISTING  OF 

SEVEN  GRAND  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

Under  the  Personal  Direction  of 

THEODORE  THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his 
I  NRIYAEEIl    OB  CHEST  II A    Of   SIXTY    I  N  S  T  K  I  M  E  N  T  A  L  I  S  T  8  , 

And  the  following  Eminent  Vocalists: 

MADAME  FURSCH-MADI,  soprano; 

MISS  EMMA  JUCH,  s„  prano ; 

MISS  HATTIE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto, 

MR.  WILLIAM   J.  WINCH,  Tenor; 

MR.  MAX  HEINRICH,  b«™„; 

  AND   

MADAME  AMALIA  FRIEDRICH-M ATERNA, 

COURT  SINGER  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  OPERA,  VIENNA.    (Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for 

his  Concerts  in  San  Francisco.) 


The  Arrangement  of  the  Pavilion 
Will  be  very  similar  to  that  of  two  years  ago,  though  not  so  much  length  of  hall  will  be  used— thus  bringing  the  Or- 
chestra and  the  Singers  much  nearer  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  Auditorium.    The  Private  Boxes  will  occupy 
about  the  same  position  on  the  main  floor  as  before,  while  on  each  side  of  the  Balcony  tiers  of  very  desirable  ele- 
vated seats  will  be  arianged. 

The  complete  inclosing  of  the  stage,  the  double  reverberating  floor,  and  the  improved  sounding-board  over  the 
stage,  will  be  the  special  features  of  improvement  in  this  department,  from  which  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
acoustics  is  expeeted  to  be  derived. 

PRICES: 

Double  Season  Tickets,  entitling  the  holder  to  Two  Reserved  Seats  for  eaeh  or 

the  Seven  Concerts   *<m  oo 

Private  Boxes,  seating  Six  Persons  (Season)   moo  oo 

(All  Tickets  Transferable.) 

Subscriptions  received  at  Music  Stores  of  SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.,  M.  GRAY,  and  KOHLER  & 
CHASE.  Diagrams  for  choice  or  season  Seats  and  Boxes  opened  at  above-named  places  MONDAY,  May  nth,  at 
q  a.  m. 

Reserved  Seats.  Single  Concerts  (According  to  Location  $1  oo,  $2  00.  *3  OO 

Box  Seats,  Single  Concerts  (According  to  Location)  $4  oo]  OO 

Sale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  Single  Concerts  begins  MONDAY,  May  18th. 

SEYMOCR  E.  LOCK E.  Manager  Thomas  Concerts,  Occidental  Hotel. 


THE  WIGWAM. 

Fryer's  Great  M etropoli tan 

EQUESCURRICULUM, 

Late  the  Leading  Attraction  at  Barnum's  Great  Show. 

25  Ponies,  Dogs  and  Goats.    A  Corps  of  Fine 
Acrobats  and  Gymnasts. 
Miss  Lillian  Smith  California's  Wonder 

Commencing  April  40th.    Every  Afternoon  and  Evening. 
Admission  SO  and  25  Cents. 


BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAVITT  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 

C.  P.  HALL  Manager. 

Great  Success  of  the  eminent  Author  and  Actor, 

Mr.  Jno.  A..  Stevens 

In  his  Sparkling  Idyl, 

UNKNOWN. 

NEXT  WEEK  PASSION'S  SLAVE 


BALDWIN  THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

EY  EERY  EVENING  and  SATUREAY  MATINEE 

MAUBURY  &  OVERTON'S  COMPANY 

In  Frank  Harvey's  Melodrama, 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN. 


CALIFORNIA_THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

LAST  NIGHTS  OF  MME.  ADELAIDE 

RISTORI 

Queen  of  Tragedy,  supported  by  Her  Own  Company. 

SATURDAY  MATINEE  ELIZABETH 

Admission  50  cts. ;  Reserved  seats  75  cts.  and  $1. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  . ..  RISTORI'S  FAREWELL, 
MACBETH  (By  Request). 

MONDAY  NIGHT  APRIL  27 

MR.  FREDERICK  WAR  BE, 

In  Virginius. 


STANDARD  THEATER. 

F.  W.  STECHHAN  Manager 

EVERY  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  MATINEE. 

Con.  T.   Murphy's  five-act  Comedy  Drama,  entitled 

LITTLE  BUTTERFLY, 

GEORGIE  WOODTHORPE, 

Supported  by 
FRED  A.  COOP£Rf  tiERALD  EYRE, 

And  a  Select  Company. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  station,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  side),  at 

8 0/"~\  A.  M.,  daily,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Center- 
•  *->  ville,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los 
Gatos,  Wrights,  Glenwood,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations.    Parlor  Car. 

2 0/~l   P.   M.  (except  Sunday),  Express;  Mt. 
•  Eden,  Alvarado,  Newark,  Ccnterville,  Al- 

viso, Agnews,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and 
all  Stations  to  SANTA  CRUZ.    Parlor  Car. 
^    OA   P.  M.,  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos, 
"  '  and  intermediate  points.     Saturdays  and 

Sundays  to  SANTA  CRUZ. 

<fl»  rr  EXCURSIONS  to  SANTA  CRUZ  and  $2  50  to 
«JP«->SAN  JOSE,  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS, 
to  return  until  MONDAY,  inclusive. 

8(~\(~~\  A.  M.,  every  Sunday,  Excursion  to  SAN 
•  v-'W  JOSE,  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
»3  OO  to  BIG  TREES  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
$1  75  to  SANTA  CLARA  and  SAN  JOSE. 

TO  OAKLAND  A.\D  AEAMEDA : 

36. 00  —  36.30,  37.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30,9.00,  9.30,  10.00, 
1.30,  it.oo,  11.30  A.  M.  Ti2.oo,  13.30,111.00, 1.30,112.00, 
30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00 
8.30,  10.30,  11.45  P' 


2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
"  30,  10.30,  n.45  P.  M. 
From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBSTER  STREET, 


OAKLAND  — 85.30,  36.00,  36-30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00,  8.30, 
5.00,9.30, 10.00,  10.30,1111.00,  11.30 A.M.;  D12.00.12.30, 
lit. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,7.30,9.30,  10.30,  11.45  P.  M. 

From  HIGH  STREET,  ALAMEDA — 85.16,  85.46, 
S6.16,  6.46,  7.16,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10.16,  H  10.46, 
11. 16,  U11.46  A.  M.  12.16,  1i  12.46,  1. 1 6,  1.46,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  3.46,  4.16,  4.46,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.16,9,16, 11. 31 
P.  M. 

3  Sundays  excepted.   *[ Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 
TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfer  Office,  222  Mont- 
gomery street,  San  Francisco. 

L.  FILLMORE,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 


ROSENTHAL, 
THE  LADIES' TAILOR 

RECENTLY  FROM  THE  EAST, 

GUARANTEES  A  PERFECT  FIT 

and  SUPERIOR  WORKMANSHIP. 


Latest  London  and  New  York  Styles  In 
Ladles'  Dresses,  (oats.  Wraps,  Etc. 

ROOMS  101  &  102  PHELAN  BUILD  C. 

TAKE  ELEVATOR. 


THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 

NATIONAL  BREWING  GOMP'NY 

IS  THE  BEST. 
f  or  Sale  Everywhere.    Take  no  other. 


THE  SAN    h  RAJS  C  1  SCAN. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


If  the  happiness  of  life  has  aught  to  do  with 
its  amusements,  San  Francisco  ought  to  be 
happy.  A  long  and  exceptionally  brilliant  sea- 
son of  grand  opera  has  scarcely  closed  when  we 
are  promised  another  musical  treat  equally  great 
in  its  way,  and  in  its  management  promising  an 
equal  perfectness  of  detail  and  ensemble.  Nor  is 
the  hiatus  between  the  brilliancy  of  a  Patti  opera  i 
season  and  that  of  a  series  of  the  renowned 
Thomas  concerts  left  by  any  means  a  blank. 
For  those  who  (either  honestly  or  affectedly)  sigh 
for  the  legitimate,  we  have  Ristori  in  the  severest 
tragic  roles  of  that  school.  For  those  who  crave 
the  sensational  excitement  of  the  modern  high- 
pitched  melodrama,  we  have  it  in  its  wildest  as 
well  as  its  more  polished  and  artistic  phases. 
There  is  light  comedy  of  the  modern  fashion  at 
the  Standard,  and  "  refined  minstrelsy  "  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House ;  good  opera,  well  sung 
and  well  put  on,  at  the  Tivoli;  an  entertaining 
variety  performance  (in  addition  to  the  famed 
garden)  at  Woodward's,  and  at  the  Ocean  Beach 
Pavilion,  at  the  Vienna  Garden  and  the  Fount- 
ain— to  say  nothing  of  an  occasional  knock-out 
at  the  Wigwam  or  at  Maynard's.  But  the  line 
must  be  diawn  somewhere,  and  in  naming  the 
amusements  of  this  pleasure-loving  city,  lstop 
at  'Arry  Maynard's,  and  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
recover  my  normal  tone  of  elevated  taste  by 
concluding  my  list  with  the  artistic  and  never 
wearying  attraction  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  at 
the  Panorama.  Of  amusements  at  the  moment 
there  is  a  very  embarrassment  of  riches,  and  the 
question  is  only  which  one  shall  we  visit  first. 

Place  aux  dames.  Mme.  Ristori  has  given 
during  this  week  a  round  of  characters  in  which 
her  lame  has  been  long  established.  On  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  a  rendering  of  Meubeth,  which 
should  have  been  called  "  Lady  Macbeth,"  some 
liberty  being  taken  with  the  tragedy  to  give 
Mme.  Ristori  a  prominence  that  in  the  original 
belongs  to  the  Thane.  And  yet  Mr.  Edmund 
Tearle  with  surprising  force  and  skill  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  there  is  a  "  Macbeth,"  and 
a  very  powerful  one,  in  the  play.  On  Wednes- 
day night  Medea,  one  of  Ristori's  great  charac- 
ters, in  Italian.  The  prices  this  week  have 
been  reduced  to  those  which  have  ordinarily 
prevailed  in  our  first-class  theaters;  and  yet  the 
Baldwin  and  melodrama  has  drawn  the  crowd, 
which  shows  conclusively  the  present  drift  of 
the  popular  taste.  Mr.  Hayman,  as  lessee  of 
these  two  favorite  theaters,  has  improved  the 
chance  to  satisfy  the  two  opposite  tastes  that 
rule  the  pleasure-seeking  portion  of  the  com- 
munity; but  it  is  evident  that,  with  all  the  out- 
cry in  favor  of  the  lofty  legitimate,  and  all  the  lift- 
ing of  hands  in  protest  against  the  sensational- 
ism of  modern  dramas,  this  is  just  what  the 
majority  are  seeking. 

The  Baldwin  has  secured  The  Wages  of  Sin,  a 
more  than  ordinary  sensation.  The  actors  are 
good  in  their  several  parts,  but  with  varying  de- 
grees of  goodness.  Of  the  two  principal  male 
characters,  "George  Brand  "(Mr.Maubury),  and 
"  Stephen  Marler  (Mr.  Overton),  the  noticeable 
excellence  is  their  perfect  naturalness  of  manner 
and  action.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
"  Stephen  Marler,"  who  is  in  this  respect  an  ex- 
ceptional stage  villain.  It  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  know  many  villains,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  walked  and  talked  very  much  like 
other  men.  They  have  neither  slid  around,  nor 
folded  their  arms  and  stalked,  nor  hissed,  nor 
glowered;  nor  have  they,  as  a  rule,  been  af- 
flicted with  a  chronic  tremolo  of  voice  or  legs. 
All  these  small  tricks  of  the  melodramatic 
villain  Mr.  Charles  Overton  as  "Stephen  Mas- 
ler,"  wisely  abjured.  Now,  if  these  two  gentle- 
men will  only  go  down  on  Pine  street,  and  hear 
how  real  men  talk  and  pronounce  the  English- 
American  tongue,  they  will  be  real  out-and-out 
natural  human  beings.  And  while  they're  about 
it,  they  had  Letter  make  a  picnic  and  invite  Mr. 
Gerald  Eyre,  "  Harry  Wentworth,"  and  in  fact 
the  greater  portion  of  our  popular  young  actors 
in  society  dramas,  who  have  one  and  all  a  pretty 
girlish  lisp,  call  a  purse  a  pe-e-ss,  a  girl  a  gyurl, 
and  in  general  pronounce  their  mother  tongue  in 
as  inane  and  idiotic  fashion  as  men  of  such 
talents  and  abilities  can  well  manage  to  do.  It 
is  wonderful  how  entirely  one  absurd  affectation 
can  throw  into  the  shade  so  many  excellencies. 
It  is  conclusively  borne  in  upon  my  mind  at  this 
moment  that  every  one  I  have  mentioned  would 
be  a  thoroughly  natural,  pleasing  actor  if  he 
would  but  lay  aside  this  unmanly  torn-foolery 
with  the  original  Anglo-Saxon— for  it  is  nothing 
else.  If  they  think  it  is  pretty,  it  is  not.  If 
they  will  stop  it  and  "  talk  United  States,"  it  is 
my  firm  persuasion  that  a  grateful  public  will 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

Miss  Marie  Prescott  and  Miss  EmmaCliefden 
are  both  already  known  in  San  Francisco.  Miss 
Prescott  in  "  Ruth  "  had  a  very  strong,  and  at 
times  exacting  part,  which  she  sustained  with 
force  and  fire  enough  to  have  carried  her  through 
even  more  high-pressure  emotional  insanity. 
The  part  would  have  fallen  flat  with  a  tamer 
rendering,  and  yet  it  was  unfortunate  that  Miss 
Prescott  opened  the  more  exciting  scenes  on  so 
high  a  key  that  in  the  climax  her  voice  reached  a 
shrill  feminine  altitude  that  detracted  somewhat 
from  its  impressiveness.  Miss  Cliefden,  as 
'Juliana,"  of  the  Octagon  Theater  was  lively 
and  pleasing;  and  her  mamma,  "Mrs.  jemima 
Bloggs,"  erst  in  the  "coal  and  tater"  line,  as 
represented  by  Miss  Julia  Brutone,  was  in  ac- 
tion and  costume  a  genuine  character.  The 
smaller  parts  were  well  taken,  and  in  fact  the 
great  excellence  of  the  cast  consists  in  its  uni- 
formity. Altogether  the  piece  should  prove  an 
attraction  for  a  much  longer  term  than  it  is  an- 
nounced for. 

At  the  Bush  Street  everything  is  so  bright, 
fresh,  clean,  and  inviting,  that  it  hardly  needs 
so  much  of  an  added  attraction  as  John  A. 
Stevens's  romantic  play  of  Unknown.  While 
there  is  no  great  merit  in  the  play  itself,  it  does 
not  lag,  and  has  one  great  claim  on  a  lenient 
judgment  which,  as  the  lamented  Phcenix  savs 
of  his  epitaph,  "I  think  it  is  short."  Mr. 
Stevens  has  the  excellent  quality  (especially  con- 
soling after  the  "  fierce  looks  of  some  of  our 
recent  stage  castaways)  of  looking  picturesque 
and  interesting  in  his  rags.  Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher 
made  of  "  Bessie  Merry-bright  "  as  nice  a  girl  as 


could  well  be  expected  of  one  handicapped  with 
such  a  sobriquet  as  "The  sunbeam  of  Rover's 
Park,"  which  of  course  demanded  a  kittenish 
playfulness  that  must  have  been  as  tiresome  to 
her  lover  as  it  was  to  the  audience.  One  of  the 
very  best  characters  was  that  of  "Pat,"  Mr. 
Tames  M.  Warde;  the  honor  being  shared  with 
his  round  and  chubby  little  wife,  "Louisa." 
There  is  a  double  dose  of  villainy— no  less  than 
two — of  the  true  old  stage  type.  These,  with  an 
old  "Jack  Salt"  and  a  low-comedy  sub-villain 
with  a  phrase  of  his  own,  ought  to  fill  the  gal- 
lery to  overflowing. 

Mr.  Leavitt,  having  finished  his  spring  house- 
cleaning  and  got  the  new  carpets  down,  starts 
for  the  East  next  week,  leaving  his  bright  little 
house  in  the  efficient  hands  of  Mr.C.  P.  Hall, 
the  new  manager,  and  whilom  treasurer.  His 
smiling  face  will  be  missed  at  the  box-office  win- 
dow, though  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  still  "  linger 
round  the  spot  "  that  has  known  him  so  long. 

At  the  Standard  Miss  Georgic  Woodthorpe 
appears  in  an  "original  creation,"  "Little  But- 
terfly," in  a  comedy-drama  of  that  title.  The 
other  characters  are  all  of  a  well-known  type. 
Mr.  Fred  Cooper,  as  "Hop  Sing,"  is  an  amus- 
ing character,  though,  to  Californians  familiar 
with  the  genuine  Mongol  article,  not  a  good 
Chinaman.  Miss  Lillian  Owen  looks  very 
pretty,  and  acts  her  part  very  pleasantly  and 
well.  Gerald  Eyre  and  Owen  Dale  are  very  good 
in  their  respective  parts — the  former,  of  course, 
speaking  the  nondescript  language  before  referred 
to,  in  its  most  exaggerated  style. 

At  the  Baldwin  German  Theater  Miss  Amalia 
Strahl,  an  excellent  comedienne,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  San  Francisco.  She  received  a 
warm  welcome,  and  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression. The  play  was  a  very  attractive  one, 
and  well  performed,  a  careful  attention  to  stage 
setting  and  business  being,  as  usual  at  this  the- 
ater, a  noticeable  feature.  Mr.  Lcderer  as  the 
pianist  and  pseudo-composer,  who  shoots  his 
matrimonial  "  trial  arrow  "  too  high,  and  brings 
down  no  game  at  all,  was  very  good,  but  per- 
haps in  places  a  little  too  heavy  and  serious. 
Herr  Adolph  Roesecke  was  very  good  as  the 
"  Rittmeister  "  and  friend  of  the  "  Baron  Leo- 
pold von  den  Egge,"  Mr.  Reinau.  The  latter, 
though  he  modestly  prints  his  name  in  small 
letters,  played  in  large  capitals— his  part  being 
one  of  the  best  sustained  and  most  natural  of 
any  in  the  cast.  Miss  Barbiere  as  "  Beate " 
was  good;  and  all  the  characters  were  presented 
with  that  care  and  study  so  characteristic  of  the 
German  stage. 

THEATRICAL  NOTES. 

Miss  Woodthorpe  will  continue  Littlt  Butter- 
fly at  the  Standard  next  week. 

Olga  Brandon  is  engaged  at  the  Madison 
Square  for  the  season  of  1885-86. 

Justin  McCarthy's  play,  The  Excursion 
Train,  has  been  a  dead  failure  in  London. 

Miss  Ellie  Wilton  is  engaged  for  a  two  months' 
season  in  California,  beginning  in  August  next. 

Miss  Fannie  Davenport  will  soon  appear  at 
the  Baldwin  in  her  great  impersonation  of 
Fedora. 

John  A.  Stevens's  company  will  remain  at  the 
Bush  Street  two  weeks  longer.  Passion's  Slave 
next  week. 

Manager  Stechhan  will  follow  the  Minstrels 
over  the  same  route  with  Miss  Stanley's  com- 
pany and  Paintin'  'Er  Red. 

M.  Y.  Ferrer  will  giye  a  soirie  musicalt  at 
Irving  Hall,  Tuesday  evening,  April  28th. 
Tickets  at  Gray's  music  store. 

The  beautiful  comedy,  Der  Probepfeil  (the 
test  arrow),  which  so  delighted  the  audience  at 
the  German  theater,  will  be  produced  at  the 
Bush  Street  by  Daly's  company  in  an  English 
version,  Love  on  Crutches. 

Ned  Buckley  has  bought  a  shotgun  for  the 
benefit  of  the  original  author  of  his  funeral  no- 
tice. Ned's  ante-mortem  obituaries  were  pretty 
fair;  but  he  evidently  thinks  that  even  the'best 
"  puff"  of  that  sort  is  worse  than  none. 

Charley  Reed's  Minstrels,  after  giving  four 
entertainments  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
start,  April  28th.  on  a  tour  through  the  interior, 
to  return  about  May  loth.  Their  recent  trip  to 
Oregon,  etc.,  has  been  a  most  successful  one'. 

At  the  California,  next  week,  Mr.  Frederick 
Warde  will  appear  in  Virginius,  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday;  Thursday,  Hamlet;  Fri- 
day, Brutus  and  Katherine  and  Petrucltio;  Sat- 
urday matinee,  Lady  of  Lyons;  and  Saturday 
night,  Richard  IIJ. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  at  the  Panorama 
Building,  is  not  losing  its  hold  on  public  favor. 
On  the  contrary,  the  attendance  has  increased 
during  the  last  two  weeks.  The  platform  is 
now  so  arranged  that  those  in  the  center  can  see 
as  well  as  if  on  the  outer  circle. 

Fryer's  Great  Metropolitan  Circus  will  open 
at  the  Wigwam  April  30th,  and  will  give  a  per- 
formance every  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
entertainment  will  include  many  of  Harnum's 
leading  attractions  of  last  season,  and  will  afford 
ladies  and  children  an  excellent  means  of  amuse- 
ment. 

The  German  Theater  Company,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Reinau,  will  play  on  two 
Sunday  evenings,  April  26th  and  May  3d,  at  the 
California  Theater.  Next  Sunday  night  A  Self- 
made  Man  will  be  produced,  with  Miss  Amalia 
Strahl  and  the  rest  of  the  efficient  company  in 
the  cast. 

Messrs.  Dan  Frohman  and  Nick  Long  are  in 
the  city,  superintending  the  production  of  May 
Blossom  at  the  Baldwin  Theater,  May  15th. 
The  following  artists,  who  took  part  in  its  suc- 
cessful run  at  the  Madison  Square,  New  York, 
will  appear  at  the  Baldwin:  Miss  Georgie  Cay- 
van,  Mr.  Benjamin  Maginley,  Mr.  Joseph  Whccl- 
ock,  Mr.  Forrest  Robinson,  Mr.  W«  H.  Cromp- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Nick  Long. 

The  piece  in  which  Mr.  August  in  Daly  has 
made  his  greatest  late  success,  and  which  he  is 
to  bring  out  in  a  few  weeks  at  the  Bush  Street, 
A  Night  Off,  is  an  adaptation  from  a  German 
play  which  Mr.  Daly  bought  the  exclusive  right 
to  adapt  or  translate.  He  has  had  much  trouble 
with  the  authors  of  pirated  and  inferior  transla- 
tions, and  the  courts  have,  according  to  the  New 
York  Dramatic  News,  apparently  decided  to 
protect  Mr.  Daly's  interests  in  his  property. 


The  New  York  Times  devotes  nearly  a  column 
to  the  dresses,  diamonds,  and  dramatic  genius 
of  Miss  Hclene  Dauvray,  "  the  California  dia- 
mond," as  she  was  formerly  called.  She  has  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  in  F'rench,  with  very  great  suc- 
cess, and  is  now  in  New  York,  preparing  to  try 
her  talents  on  her  native  soil  and  in  her  native 
tongue.  She  will  appear  in  her  own  piece 
Mona,  at  the  Siar  '1  neater,  New  York,  April 
27th.  No  money  will  be  spared  in  either  setting 
or  costuming,  the  lady  being  very  wealthy  in  her 
own  right. 

The  approaching  operatic  performance  bySig- 
nor  Campobello's  amateur  opera  troupe  is,  in 
truth,  an  event,  and  one  whose  importance  in 
advancing  the  musical  portion  of  our  city  is 
marked.  The  production  of  grand  opera  by 
amateur  performers,  something  hitherto  unat- 
tcmpted  here,  marks  an  era  in  the  musical  his- 
tory of  San  Francisco.  By  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  efforts  of  our  amateur  musicians, 
Signor  Campobcllo  has  taken  the  surest  means 
to  inform  and  extend  the  taste  of  the  public, 
and  our  people  should  show  their  appreciation 
of  his  services  by  a  hearty  and  tangible  support. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 
While  the  entire  polite  world  is  becoming 
more  and  more  enlightened  and  interested  in  re- 

fard  to  music,  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  San 
ranciscans  to  feel  that  we  are  not  considered 
outside  the  charmed  circle  of  musical  culture. 
It  will  be  our  own  fault  in  the  present  instance 
if  wc  are.  The  announcement  of  a  series  of  the 
now  world-renowned  "Thomas  Concerts"  in 
this  city  is  a  compliment  to  our  taste  and  culti- 
vation, and  it  remains  for  our  citizens  to  show 
that  it  is  not  an  undeserved  one.  We  shall  be 
favored  during  the  coming  month  with  a  musical 
festival  such  as  might  delight  the  world's  great- 
est musical  centers.  Frau  Materna  did  not 
take  part  in  these  concerts  in  the  East,  but  has 
been  specially  engaged  for  this  season.  To 
music-lovers  throughout  the  world  her  name  is 
sufficient.  The  greatest  of  living  dramatic  so- 
pranos, she  needs  no  praise  and  no  indorsement. 
She  is  one  of  those  singers  whom  to  hear  were 
worth  a  journey  and  any  outlay. 

Miss  Emma  Juch  is  not  only  a  very  nightin- 
gale of  song,  but  is  young  and  handsome,  and 
with  a  captivating  fascination  that  captures 
every  man  in  the  audience,  young  or  old.  Such 
being  the  case,  if  I  have  rightly  gauged  the  gal- 
lantry of  our  San  Francisco  men,  they  will  every 
one  hand  in  his  subscription  to  Mr.  Locke  be- 
fore the  sun  goes  down. 

May  15th  and  16th  will  be  red-letter  days  in 
the  musical  world  of  San  Francisco.  The  first 
performance  of  Signor  Campobello's  Amateur 
Operatic  Society  will  take  place  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  and  will  be  repeated  the  following 
day  at  a  matinee.  Professor  Enrico  Sorge  will 
be  musical  director;  the  whole  under  the  busi- 
ness management  of  Marcus  M.  Henry.  The 
performance  will  be  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  Grace 
Church,  and  will  consist  of  Mozart's  grand 
opera  La  Nozze  di  Figaro.  The  following  is  the 
distribution  of  parts : 

Cherubino  Miss  Ruth  Hollulav 

Susannah  Miss  May  Mitchell 

Countess  Mrs.  westwater 

Marceilina  Miss  Louise  Holliday 

Doctor  Bartolo  Mr.  Louis  Brenner 

Lion  Batilio  Mr.  Frank  Lnger 

Antonio  Mr.  'Ihornton 

►  igaro  Mr.  Karl  Formes 

The  Count  ....Signor  Campobello 

With  this  cast,  Mr.  Sorg£  as  conductor,  Mr. 
Charles  Goffrie  as  leader  of  the  orchestia,  and 
Mr.  Marcus  Henry  as  business  manager,  the 
affair  should  be  both  a  musical  and  a  financial 
success. 

The  piano  concert  given  on  Friday  evening, 
April  17th,  by  Miss  Estelle  Hanchctte,  assisted 
by  Signor  Campobello  as  vocalist,  and  Mr. 
Blankart,  violinist,  was  an  entire  success.  The 
audience  was  a  highly  appreciative  one,  and 
while  Miss  Hanchctte  s  fine  execution  and  ad- 
mirable technique  were  warmly  applauded  and 
commended,  it  was  generally  allowed  that  her 
selections  were  too  severely  and  rcstrictedly  clas- 
sic to  please  a  miscellaneous  audience.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  most  noted  and  enthusiastic  musi- 
cians have  acknowledged  that  nothing  would  hire 
them  to  sit  out  the  performance  of  one  of  Bach's 
fugues.  They  are  of  interest  to  musicians  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  difficulty  of  successful  and 
satisfactory  execution.  Musicians  should  re- 
member, in  arranging  their  programmes,  that 
their  audience  will  not  be  made  up  of  musicians. 
Mr.  Campobello's  songs  met  with  the  accus- 
tomed hearty  applause,  as  did  the  violin  playing 
of  Mr.  Blankart. 

The  Broadwoods  of  London  have  in  their 
possession  a  play-t  ill  dated  May  16,  1767.  The 
piece  was  the  Beggar's  Opera,  and  a  new  attrac- 
tion was  announced  thus:  "Miss  Buckler  will 
sing  a  song  from  Judith,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Dibdin.  upon  a  new  instrument  called  piano 
forte.'  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  public 
use  of  the  name,  piano-forte. 

t  he  name  of  Maurice  Strakosch,  the  impre- 
sario, was  erstwhile  as  familiar  to  San  Francis- 
co as  is  that  of  the  redoubtable  Mapleson  him- 
self. That  perverse  ingratitude  which  impels  a 
froward  public  to  r<  gard  their  purveyors  of 
music  as  natural  enemies,  will  lead  us  to  rejoice 
that  the  sympathetically  unreasonable  populace 
of  Rome  has  just  visited  on  the  distracted  head 
of  Maurice  the  defection  of  a  tenor  who  had  the 
dishonesty  to  be  ill  when  announced  for  Lohen- 
grin. Their  revenge  was  deadly.  On  the  pre- 
sentation of  LakmT,  and  the  ballet  Coppelia,  the 
audience  resolved  itself  into  a  theater-party  of 
the  whole,  drowning,  of  course,  every  sound  from 
the  stage. 

The  o|>era  house  at  Buda-Peslh  is  the  finest  in 
Europe.    It  is  built  of  white  marble. 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  type,  the  sad- 
dest are  those  found  in  the  funny  column  of  a 
music  journal. 

German  music  seems  to  be  no  more  stormy 
than  its  interpreters.  Hans  von  Biilow recently 
appeared  before  an  immense  audience  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatoire,  wildly  waving  a  copy  of 
the  Freudenblatt,  which  haa  presumed  to  find 
fault  with  the  maestro' s  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
Egmont,  which  he  consequently  declined  to 
give  on  the  evening  in  question.  The  audience, 
which  included  archdukes,  princesses,  duch- 
esses, etc.,  indignantly  demanded  that  the  pro- 


gramme should  be  carried  out,  and  at  last  the, 
irate  Herr  consented,  but  "  got  in  one  "  all  the 
same  by  leaving  out  Brahms's  "  Academical 
Overture."  When  this  was  insisted  on  he 
rudely  put  on  his  overcoat  and  marched  off. 
When  you  wound  a  musician's  vanity,  neither 
propriety  nor  the  presence  of  royalty  can  pre- 
vent him  from  letting  his  angry  passions  rise. 
The  insulted  Viennese  will  not,  probably,  invite 
him  again.  A  similar  scene  occurred  recently 
in  Berlin;  and  as  von  Biilow  still  carries  his 
little  temper  about  with  him,  the  Boston  Herald 
suggests  that  soon  all  the  European  capitals  will 
be  chanting  in  concert — 

"  Man  wants  but  little  Herr  Biilow, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
The  lamented  Dr.  Damrosch,  to  whose  genius 
and  untiring  energy  German  o|K-ra  in  America 
is  so  greatly  indebted— who  may,  in  truth,  be 
termed  the  creator  of  German  opera  in  this 
country,  was  but  fifty-three  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  been  born  in  Posen, 
Prussia,  in  1832.  During  his  last  illness  his  son 
Walter,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  much  of 
his  distinguished  father's  ability,  took  his  place, 
and  brought  the  season  in  New  York  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  'The  doctor  was  just  about 
to  commence  a  scries  of  concerts  in  the  cities  of 
Moston,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati. 
Dr.  Damrosch  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Hans  Rich- 
ter,  the  distinguished  symphony  conductor  of 
Vienna.  Mr.  Richter  is  a  brother  of  the  author 
of  "  Richter's  Harmony,"  a  work  everywhere 
acknowledged  as  authority. 

German  o|>era  seems  likely  to  become  the  mu- 
sic of  the  very  near  future,  and  to  in  a  measure 
supersede  the  Italian  opera  in  Europe  and 
America. 

San  Francisco  has  many  local  musicians,  and 
even  composers,  of  which  wc  may  well  be  proud. 
Among  others  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Roscwald,  a  fine  per- 
former on  the  violin  and  other  instruments. 
Mr.  Rosewald  is  the  author  and  composer  of  a 
comic  opera,  which  will  probably  be  soon  brought 
out  in  San  F'rancisco.  He  has  not  authorized 
the  mention  of  its  name,  nor  the  time  or  manner 
of  its  production,  but  it  will  probably  be  partly 
by  professionals  and  partly  by  amateurs — the 
latter  for  the  choruses.  Competent  musical 
critics,  who  have  been  favored  w  ith  listening  to 
the  production,  have  pronounced  it  the  most 
musical  and  melodious  comic  opera  they  have 
heard.  We  have  among  us  professional  singers 
who  can  do  ample  justice  to  any  opera,  and  San 
Francisco  may  soon  triumph  in  the  production 
of  a  successful  opera  composed  and  brought  out 
entirely  by  local  celebrities.  Dorothy. 


Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher,  author  of  the  "  Dirigo 
March,"  has  published  a  song,  "Over  Sunny 
Hills,"  for  which  he  has  also  written  the  words. 
It  is  a  musical  gem,  and  the  verse  breathes  of 
summer  life.  Dr.  M.  Rcgensbcrger  has  added  a 
German  translation.  For  sale  by  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.   

Herrmann  &  Co.,  the  hatters,  have  issued 
their  regular  illustrated  catalogue  for  this  sea- 
son. It  is,  like  their  former  catalogues,  handsome- 
ly gotten  up,  and  shows  the  commendable  enter- 
prise for  which  the  firm  are  distinguished. 

The  "  New  "  Old  Judge  Cigarettes  are  having 
a  large  sale,  for  which  the  firm  of  Meyerfeld  Ai 
Co.,  the  agents  for  this  coast,  are  to  be  credited. 
These  cigarettes  arc  certainly  equal  to  the  best, 
and  smokers  are  rapidly  finding  out  the  fact. 
Goodwin  &  Co.,  the  manufacturers,  have  shown 
business  wisdom  in  putting  their  goods  into 
Messrs.  Meyerfeld  ic  Co.'s  hands. 

Doxev's  first-class  excursion  to  Europe  will 
leave  June  4th  for  a  three-month's  tour,  visiting 
the  Lakes  of  Killarncy,  the  Trossachs,  the  En- 
glish lakes,  North  Wales,  London,  Paris,  etc. 
The  party  will  be  limited,  and  early  application 
is  necessary.  Send  for  prospectus  giving  par- 
ticulars, to  W.  Doxey,  23  Dupont  street,  San 
Francisco. 

That  popular  place  of  family  resort,  Oberon 
Hall,  at  No.  38  O'Farrell  street,  has  had  such 
an  increase  in  its  business  of  late  that  the  pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  Schramm  and  Hemic,  have  just 
added  a  large  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
ladies  and  their  escorts.  The  whole  establish- 
ment has  been  handsomely  painted  and  pa|x-red, 
and  it  is  now  the  most  elegant  and  comfortable 
resort  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  this  city.  All 
of  the  best  brands  of  beer  are  kept  on  draught, 
and  also  lunches  arc  served  at  all  hours.  The 
public  may  rely  upon  receiving  prompt  at- 
tendance, and  of  finding  everything  furnished  at 
the  Oberon  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  as  the 
proprietors  arc  determined  to  spare  neither  labor 
nor  ex|>ense  in  making  it  the  most  desirable  beer- 
hall  in  San  Francisco. 

Tin-  TIhmiihn  IYhIUhI  4  <>n<-<-rt*. 

The  series  of  seven  Festival  Concerts,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  uncertainty,  is  at 
last  announced,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  adver- 
tisement in  another  column;  and  our  music 
loving  people,  who  enjoyed  so  keenly  the  perform- 
ances of  the  matchless  Thomas  orchestra  two 
years  ago.  aie  to  have  a  similar  but  even  greater 
treat  in  the  coming  season,  for  the  programmes 
will  be  fincr.thc  singersgicatcr,  and  the  orchestra, 
if  possible,  more  highly  trained  than  before.  One 
ol  the  principal  attractions  of  this  scries  will  be 
the  singing  of  Frau  Materna,  who  has  been  since 
her  trium|>h  at  llayrcuth  in  1876.  the  recognized 
queen  of  Wagnerian  interpreters,  and  who, 
judging  from  what  we  read  of  her,  will  afford  us 
a  distinct  revelation  of  the  possibilities  which 
lie  in  vocal  art.  Second  to  her  is  Madam 
F'ursch-Madi,  who,  even  with  the  limitations  of 
Italian  opera,  proved  herself  a  great  artist  by 
her  performances  here  with  the  Mapleson  troupe; 

I  and  the  quartet  of  younger  singers — Misses. 

'  Juch  and  Clapper,  Messrs.  Winch  and  Hem 
rich — are  worthy  associates  of  the  first  two.  Of 
the  Thomas  orchestra  we  need  hardly  speak; 
its  reputation  is  worldwide,  and,  as  we  know 
since  1883,  is  wholly  deserved.  Its  faultless 
interpretations  of  the  immortal  works  of  the 
great  composers  is  still  in  our  memory,  and  its 

1  performances  would  attract  crowded  houses 

I  here,  even  without  the  other  interesting  feature* 

■  of  the  promised  season. 


H 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


LOVE-LETTERS  FOR  SALE. 


The  recent  sale  of  John  Keats's  correspondence  with 
Fanny  Browne  suggests  the  question  how  far  loye-letters 
ought  to  be  privileged  communications.  The  words 
written  in  hot  passion  for  one  eye  alone  ought  not  assur- 
edly to  be  looked  at  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the 
stiff,  business-like  communications  intended  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  all  whom  they  may  concern.  Yet  a  judge  and 
jury  no  more  consider  the  epistles  of  passions  privileged 
than  they  do  an  invoice  of  warming-pans  or  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing. As  for  the  autogTaph  collectors,  they  haunt  waste- 
paper  warehouses,  in  the  hope  that,  among  the  sweepings 
of  a  lawyer's  chambers,  may  turn  up  a  yellow,  tear-stained 
bundle,  or  make  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness so  strongly  developed  in  surviving  relatives  and  resid- 
uary legatees.  Finally,  the  last  man  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  likely  to  do  reverence  to  a  sheaf  of  ancient  love-let- 
ters is  the  auctioneer,  under  whose  hammer  they  arrive 
at  last.  "  Come,  gentlemen,"  he  pleads,  "really,  this  is 
trifling  with  literature  I  How  much  for  this  valuable  lot?  " 
And  then  his  clerk  reads  a  little  excerpt  to  stimulate  the 
biddings,  until  at  last  the  missives,  scrawled  in  a  room 
with  the  door  locked,  are  knocked  down  to  a  hoary  old 
virtuoso  who  values  them  at  so  much  a  page;  and,  after 
carefully  examining  his  acquisition  with  the  same  purpose 
as  the  lady  was  accused  by  Doctor  Johnson  of  examining 
his  dictionary,  entertains  his  family  after  dinner  with  the 
contents  of  his  bargains.  But  by  and  by  he  dies  also,  the 
albums  change  owners  once  more,  and  thus  the  trade  in 
billets-doux  goes  on. 

So  far  as  Keats's  letters  to  Miss  Browne  are  concerned, 
their  sale  matters  very  little.  Most  of  them  have  been 
printed,  and  during  the  last  sixty  years  they  have  been 
so  often  tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand,  that  those  not 
already  in  type  can  scarcely  be  described  as  unpublished. 
It  is  open  to  question  whether,  like  so  many  letter-writers 
of  the  age  ot  which  Keats  inherited  the  traditions,  the 
singer  of  Endymion  had  not  a  shrewd  eye  to  posterity 
when  he  wrote  the  labored  compositions  which  the  world 
regard  as  the  record  of  his  wooing.  The  manuscript  is 
painfully  correct,  the  punctuation  worthy  of  a  printer's 
reader,  the  capitals  much  nicer  than  fiery  lovers  usually 
form,  and  the  periods  rounded  with  painful  care.  Like 
so  many  cultivators  of  the  art  of  letter-writing  the  sen- 
sitive poet,  "  who  was  snuffed  out  by  a  review, '  seems  to 
have  copied  the  gush,  which  last  week  sold  for  ten  times 
more  than  Endymion  fetched,  before  he  committed  it  to 
the  fourpenny  post.  Hence  the  veriest  scrawl,  the  most 
illegible  postcard  of  these  times,  is,  as  an  index  to  the 
writer's  character,  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  pon- 
derous pieces  of  rhetoric  which  last  century  passed  for 
love-making  between  Strephon,  who  quotes  the  excel- 
lent Tully,  and  Chloe,  who  makes  free  use  of  the  "  Ele- 
gant Extracts."  Duller  fustian  than  such  priggish  love- 
letters  is  hard  to  conceive.  .... 

The  literature  of  love-birds  is,  however,  generally  of  a 
much  warmer  order.  Prudence  is  rarely  thought  of ;  dis- 
cretion is  at  a  discount ;  the  future  is  the  present.  Vows 
are  made  which  in  calmer  moments  are  regretted,  and 
promises  are  passed  which,  unhappily,  though  knots  tied 
with  the  pen,  cannot  be  unloosed  with  the  teeth.  It  is 
just  such  lettersas  these  which  are  kept,  sold,  and  in  time, 
printed.  For  anything  they  contain  out  of  the  beaten 
run  01  modish  sentiments  and  superficial  philosophy,  the 
epistles  of  the  Abelards  and  the  Heloises,  of  the  Streph- 
ons  and  the  Chloes,  the  Clarissas,  and  even  of  the  Mar- 
lows,  might  be  pasted  on  a  church-door.  But  of  all  let- 
ters, those  most  certain  to  be  preserved  are  the  ones 
which  ought  to  be  soonest  destroyed.  Long  after  the 
feelings  which  dictated  them  have  vanished,  the  wronged 
wife  or  the  injured  mistress  will  cherish  those  memorials 
of  happier  days ;  and  the  archives  of  every  sound-hearted 
woman  contain  a  bigger  or  smaller  parcel  of  like  import. 
Even  the  "  angular  figure  in  the  bombazine  "  the  "  Auto- 
crat "  discovered,  cherished  the  memory  of  a  rustic  "  Hi- 
ram." A  man,  or  it  may  be  a  woman,  writes  love-letters 
long  before  he  or  she  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
fame,  and  then,  after  their  names  lend  value  to  their 
chatter,  some  literary  resurrectionist  makes  capital  out  of 
their  foolishness.  In  later  years  they  are  more  wary.  But 
at  that  time  of  life  most  people's  sweethearting  has  come 
to  a  close.  It  is,  indeed,  open  to  debate  whether  any 
honorable  man  is  justified  in  Keeping  a  private  note.  No 
one  would  think  of  going  home  and  entering  down  in 
writing  the  conversation  of  his  friends  on  every  theme 
which  turned  up,  and  then  getting  the  precis  so  drawn  out 
witnessed.  Yet  a  letter  is,  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, simply  the  substitute  for  a  verbal  query  or  reply. 
It  is  perhaps  useless,  knowing  the  twists  of  human  con- 
trariety, to  recommend  prudent  persons  to  burn  every 
document  which  is  of  no  business  value,  or  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  published  after  their  death  or  to  pass 
into  the  stranger's  hands ;  yet,  short  of  doing  so,  the  Best 
plan  would  be,  as  some  one  has  suggested,  to  write  all 
such  evanescing  epistles  as  love-letters,  and  so  forth,  in 
"  sympathetic  ink. '  The  art  of  the  chemist  has  devised 
a  fluid  which  will  preserve  the  characters  traced  with  it 
long  enough  for  all  useful  purposes.  But  just  when  they 
begin  to  be  mischievous — when  the  blackmailer  thinks 
his  prey  ripe  for  the  bleeding,  and  the  woman  scorned 
begins  to  haunt  the  stairs  in  Chancery  lane,  laden  with 
the  tell-tale  package,  all  she  will  have  for  her  "proofs" 
will  be  a  score  of  blank  pages.  Everything  will  have 
gone.  Vows,  promises  ana  poetry  will  have  disappeared 
as  completely  as  the  passing  madness  which  dictated 
them;  and  the  calculating  damsel  will  return  a  sadder 
but  a  wiser  woman  than  she  set  out. —  Hie  World. 


Now  that  Russia  has  consented  to  accept  the  principle 
that  the  frontier  line  shall  not  be  drawn  further  south 
than  Karezelins  and  Chamembeids,  or  further  south  than 
Shirtepe  or  Sanyazi,  peace  will  continue  to  reign,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  England  had  insisted  that  the  line 
should  be  drawn  as  far  south  as  Krazyquiltus  and  Jimi- 
nykrickets,  or  further  north  than  Chemisettemup  and 
Lorzamazzi,  gore  would  have  certainly  been  shed. 


THE  MORNING  AFTER. 


HE. 

She  tossed  mc  a  rose, 

With  a  shy,  rapid  motion, 
Though  nobody  knows 
She  tossed  me  a  rose. 
I'm  sure  the  gift  shows 

She  accepts  my  devotion ! 
She  tossed  me  a  rose 

With  a  sly,  rapid  motion. 

SHE. 

I  tosseti  him  a  rose; 

His  quick  look  I  parried! 
Ah !  little  he  knows 
I  tossed  him  a  rose 
Our  flirtation  to  close 

Before  I  am  married ! 
I  tossed  him  a  rose; 

His  quick  look  I  parried  I 

Somerville  Journal. 


SORROWS  OF  WERTHER. 


Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 

Such  as  words  could  never  utter. 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 

She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady; 

And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 
And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies 

Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  Dubbled, 

Till  he  blew  silly  brains  out, 

And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 

Born  before  her  on  a  shutter, 
Like  a  well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter.  Thackeray. 


VERB  "TO  BE." 


(PRESENT  TENSE.) 

I  am — a  lonely,  bitter-hearted  woman ; 

(I  might  have  been— a  happy  honored  wife.) 
Thou  art — another's  husband;  thou  art  human; 

(Thou  mightst  have  been — the  joy  of  all  my  life.) 
She  is — my  jealous  cruel  enemy; 

(She  might  have  been — as  once — my  trusted  friend.) 
We  are— but  strangers  meeting;  woe  is  me! 

(We  might  have  been— together  to  the  end.) 
You— fate  or  fortune — are— both  deaf  and  blind; 

(You  might  have  been — a  goddess  gentle-eyed.) 
They — my  own  household— selfish  are — I  find; 

(1  hey  might  have  been — as  bulwarks  by  my  side.) 

The  present  tense  is  harder  far,  I  ween, 

To  conjugate  than  this,  "  It  might  have  been." 

Chambers's  Journal . 


THE  WATER-DRINKER. 


O  water  for  me!  bright  water  for  me! 

Give  wine  to  the  tremulous  debauchee! 

It  cooleth  the  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain, 

It  maketh  the  faint  one  strong  again; 

It  comes  o'er  the  sense  like  a  Breeze  from  the  sea, 

All  freshness,  like  infant  purity. 

O  water,  bright  water,  for  me.  for  me! 

Give  wine,  give  wine  to  the  debauchee  I 

Fill  to  the  brim!  fill,  fill  to  the  brim! 

Let  the  flowing  crystal  kiss  the  rim! 

My  hand  is  steady,  my  eye  is  true, 

For  I,  like  the  flowers,  drank  naught  but  dew. 

O  water,  bright  water  s  a  mine  of  wealth, 

And  the  ores  it  yicldeth  are  vigor  and  health. 

So  water,  pure  water,  for  me,  for  me! 

And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee. 

Fill  again  to  the  brim!  again  to  the  brim, 
For  water  strengtheneth  life  and  limb. 
To  the  days  of  the  aged  it  added  length; 
To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  added  strength; 
It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight; 
Til  like  quaffing  a  goblet  of  morning  light. 
So,  water,  I  willdrink  naught  but  thee, 
Thou  parent  of  health  and  energy. 

Edward  Johnson. 


RULE,  BRITTANIA! 


When  Britain  first  at  Heaven's  command, 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sung  the  strain: 
Rule,  Brittania,  rule  the  waves! 
For  Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee 

Must  in  their  turns  to  tyrants  fall; 
Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish  great  and  free, 

The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all. 
Rule,  Brittania,  etc. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 
More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke, 

As  the  loud  blasts  that  tear  the  skies 
Serve  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule,  Brittania,  etc. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame; 

All  their  attempts  to  bend  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame. 

And  work  their  woe — but  thy  renown. 
Rule,  Brittania,  etc. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine; 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main, 

And  every  shore  it  circles  thine. 
Rule,  Brittania,  etc. 

The  muses,  still  with  Freedom  lound, 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair, 
Blest  isle!  with  matchless  beauty  crowned, 

And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 
Rule,  Brittania,  etc.  /antes  Thompson, 


CURRENT  FUN. 


An  English  friend  calls  Oscar  Wilde  laudanum,  be- 
cause he  is  anaesthetic.    He  isn't  ether. 

A  music-seller  announces  in  his  window  a  sentimental 
song,  "  Thou  hast  loved  and  left  me  "  for  three  cents. 

If  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  running  the  ark  at  the  time 
of  the  flood,  he  probably  would  have  refused  to  let  Ham 
come  in. 

This  country  controls  three-quarters  of  the  cornfields 
of  the  whole  world.  This  shows  the  American  bunion's 
progress. 

Henry  Tames,  the  novelist,  looks  strikingly  like  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  It's  not  often  that  two  men  have  such 
hard  luck. 

"  Pat,  have  you  any  prairies  in  Ireland  like  we  have  in 
Illinois?"  "To  be  shure,  we  have.  Didn't  yez  ivor 
hear  of  Tipperary? " 

A  Georgia  physician  declares  that  mule  meat  is  more 
wholesome  than  Deef.  This  is  placing  a  high  estimate  up- 
on the  Illinois  Legislature. 

A  Florida  cat  is  reported  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a 
snake  five  and  a  half  feet  long.  The  snake  was  in  the 
boot  that  was  thrown  at  the  cat. 

A  man  has  to  carry  the  name  given  him  in  infancy  to 
his  grave,  but  a  woman  can  change  hers.  She  can  get 
married  or  become  an  opera  singer. 

"  Let  go  my  ear! "  yelled  a  passenger  on  a  street  car 
yesterday.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  other  man; 
"  I  thought  I  had  hold  of  the  strap." 

Vanderbilt's  New  York  house  cost  millions.  His  tomb, 
which  he  is  now  having  built,  will  cost  only  $250,000 — 
and  most  people  think  even  that  is  tomb  much. 

Who  wrote  the  most,  Dickens,  Warren  or  Bulwer? 
Warren  wrote  Now  and  Then,  Bulwer  wrote  Night  and 
Morning,  and  Dickens  wrote  All  the  Year  Round. 

Bob  Ingersoll  says  that  when  he  dies  he  does  not  want 
even  a  decent  suit  of  clothes  wasted  on  his  body.  Bob  is 
right.    A  sheet  and  a  palm-leaf  fan  w  ill  be  sufficient. 

"  You  have  lived  a  life  of  good  deeds.  Why  should 
you  fear  death?  "  Because,"  said  the  dying  alderman, 
"the  morning  papers  publish  such  villainous  wood-cuts 
of  public  men." 

"  Every  girl  is  anxious  to  learn  the  Mr-y  of  catching  a 
beau,"  says  an  exchange,  the  name  ot  which  we  have  for- 
gotten. And  it  is  not  until  she  has  caught  him  that  she 
learns  the  Miss-ery  of  it. 

A  woman  who  has  taken  in  sewing  for  a  couple  of 
years  to  support  a  lazy  and  drunken  husband,  says  it  is 
surprising  that  the  board  of  health  has  not  had  her  in- 
dicted for  maintaining  a  nuisance. 

An  unsuccessful  vocalist  went  to  the  workhouse  and 
delighted  the  inmates  with  his  singing.  He  said  it  was  a 
natural  thing  for  him  to  do,  as  he  had  been  singing  to 
poor  houses  ever  since  he  began  his  career. 

"  What  would  you  do  if  I  should  die?  "  asked  a  wife  of 
her  husband,  as  she  laid  her  fair  white  arms  around  his 
neck.  "  Well,  really  my  love,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it,"  he 
answered,  abstractedly,  "  but  I  presume  I'd  bury  you." 

"  Thank  heaven,  the  fuss  is  all  over,"  said  the  groom,, 
"and  I  have  you  all  to  myself."  "  Yes,"  returned  the 
happy  bride,  "and  now  let  us  take  one  last  look  at  the 
wedding  presents,  before  pa  sends  them  back  to  the 
jeweler's.' 

A  Chicago  man  is  supposed  to  have  robbed  a  New 
Orleans  bank  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  While  we  are 
not  particularly  partial  to  Chicago,  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  one  northern  man  has  left  New  Orleans  without 
being  robbed. 

A  man  never  begins  to  find  out  how  little  he  knows 
about  domestic  matters  until  his  wife  asks  him  to  keep 
his  eye  upon  the  baby,  and  to  see  that  a  pan  of  melted 
butter  is  kept  stirred,  while  she  goes  into  the  attic  to  look 
through  her  rag-bag. 

A  girl  who  could  spell  Deuteronomy, 
And  had  studied  domestic  economy, 

Went  to  skate  at  the  rink, 

And  as  quick  as  a  wink 
She  sat  down  to  study  astronomy. 

Mr.  Blaine  called  on  President  Cleveland  the  other 
day.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Blaine.  What  do  you 
find  to  do  with  yourself  these  days? "  "I  am  writing  his- 
tory." "  Well,  you  are  welcome  at  all  times,  Mr.  Blaine, 
to  come  here  and  see  us  make  it." 

A  writer  says  that  "  Europeans  in  India  rarely  suffer 
from  snakes,  the  boots  protecting  their  feet,  which  is  the 
part  of  the  body  most  frequently  struck  by  serpents."  In 
this  country  the  boots  would  have  to  come  up  over  the 
mouth  in  order  to  afford  a  protection  against  snakes. 

A  baby  is  a  problem  which  is  propounded  by  the  world, 
to  be  solved  by  time.  Typographically  speaking,  a  small 
article  with  a  heading  in  small  caps.  Graphically  speak- 
ing, a  morsel  of  humanity  which  is  generally  the  admira- 
tion of  one  sex  and  the  aggravation  of  the  other.  Philo- 
sophically speaking,  moral  lessons  in  long  clothes,  set  be- 
fore us  to  remind  the  greatest  what  they  have  once  been, 
and  to  worry  the  irritame  old  bachelor. 

Here  we  have  a  poet.  He  writes  for  the  country  news- 
paper. The  paper  does  not  pay  him  anything  for  writing. 
He  writes  for  glory.  See  how  pale  and  thin  he  is.  Per- 
haps glory  does  not  agree  with  him.  At  night  he  walks 
without  a  hat,  to  let  the  starlight  soak  into  his  brain.  He 
was  not  born  a  genius.  At  a  very  early  age  he  fell  out 
of  the  garret  window,  and  when  they  picked  him  up  he 
was  a  poet.  Poets  are  therefore  made,  not  born.  This 
is  why  flats  are  built  eight  and  ten  stories  high . 
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FLIRTATION. 


I  met  fair  Helen  at  the  ball. 

She  was  not  short,  she  was  not  tall. 

Her  hair  was  brown,  her  cheek  was  creamy, 

Her  eyes  were  gay  by  turns  or  dreamy; 
Her  face,  her  form,  ner  manners,  all 

Possessed  a  subtle  fascination. 

I  tell  you!  'twas  a  rare  flirtation. 

Nothing  was  sweeter  than  her  smile, 
Unless  it  was  her  voice;  her  style 

Was  rather  quiet,  somewhat  lazy, 

And  yet,  she  waltzed  to  drive  one  crazy. 
I  clasped  her  dainty  waist,  and  while 

We  whirled,  oblivious  of  creation. 

We  had  a  desperate  flirtation. 

One  little  week  in  town  she  stayed. 
We  met,  we  danced,  we  sang,  we  played, 

We  took  a  drive,  and  growing  bolder, 

A  hundred  tender  things  I  told  her, 
And  more,  I  thought  of,  left  unsaid. 

At  last  we  parted  at  the  station. 

Great  Scott!  it  was  a  prime  flirtation. 

I  wonder  if  we'll  ever — there! 

That  makes  the  hundredth  time,  I  swear! 
I  feel  so  strange,  I  know  not  whether 
I'm  dull,  or  sick,  or  both  together. 

The  face  of  that  pernicious  fair 
Has  haunted  me  without  cessation — 
I  wonder  if  it  was  flirtation.  Life. 


THE  VERB  -TO  BREAK. 


"I  begin  to  understand  your  language  bet- 
ter," said  my  French  friend  M.  Arcourt  10  me; 
"but  your  verbs  trouble  me  still,  you  mix  them 
so  with  your  prepositions." 

"I  am  sorry  you  find  them  so  troublesome," 
was  all  I  could  say. 

"  I  saw  our  friend  Mrs.  James  j ust  now,"  con- 
tinued he.  "She  says  she  intends  to  break 
down  housekeeping.    Am  I  right  there?  " 

"  Break  up  housekeeping,  she  must  have 
said." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  Break  up  housekeep- 
ing." 

"Why  does  she  do  that?"  I  asked. 
"Because  her  health  is  so  broken  into." 
"  Broken  down,  you  should  say." 
"  Broken  down — oh,  yes.    And  indeed  since 

the  small-pox  has  broken  up  in  your  town  " 

"  Broken  out." 

"  She  thinks  she  will  leave  it  for  a  few  weeks." 
"  Indeed !    And  will  she  close  her  house?  " 
"No.    She  is  afraid  it  well  be  broken — broken 
— how  do  I  say  that?  " 
"  Broken  into." 

"Certainly,  it  is  what  I  meant  to  say." 

"  Is  her  son  to  be  married  soon?  " 

"No;  that  engagement  is  broken — broken 

"  Broken  off." 

"Ah!  I  nad  not  heard  that.  She  is  very 
sorry  about  it.  Her  son  only  broke  the  news 
down  to  her  last  week.  Am  I  right?  I  am  so 
anxious  to  speak  the  English  well." 

"He  merely  broke  the  news ;  no  preposition 
this  time." 

*"  "It  is  hard  to  understand.  That  young  man, 
her  son,  is  a  fine  fellow;  a  breaker,  I  thinlc." 

"A  broker,  and  a  very  fine  fellow.  Good 
day."  "So  much,"  thought  I,  "  for  the  verb 
,  to  break.' " 

Hail,  Aperial ! 
In  severial 

Stanzas,  hail!    O  month  imperial! 
Ah,  well, 
I  smell 

The  brush-pile  in  my  neighbor's  dell; 
I  greet 
The  sweet 

Scent  of  the  burning  boots  in  bonfires  in  the 
street. 
I  glans 
Askans 

At  the  empty  cans 
Flung  into  my  yard  by  the  neighboring  clans. 

Old  bones 

And  stones, 
Which  nobody  owns; 

And  scraps  of  tin, 

And  shattered  barrels  with  heads  caved  in, 
And  cast-off  garments,  vile  as  sin, 
These  line  my  path  with  a  nameless  fear — 
Things  you  can  see  with  your  nose;  loud  smells 
that  you  can  hear; 
Tell  me,  in  numbers  more  or  less  clear, 
That  Spring  is  here, 
Right  on  this  mundane  sphere. 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 


A  Boston  physician,  in  less  than  a  dozen  words, 
did  more  to  discourage  roller-skating  than  all 
the  anathemas  and  bulls  issued  by  the  ministers, 
to-wit :  "  Roller-skating  tends  inevitably  to  de- 
form and  enlarge  the  feet." 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  New  York. 


AGENCIES  1 

CHICAGO,  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within; 

T.  B.  McGovsrm,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 
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ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
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We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STK-A.MSHIF  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Bran  nan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APRIL  :6th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  FRIDAY,  MAY  1st 

ALAMEDA  FRIDAY,  MAY  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 
327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 

Office  337  Market  Street 

Hennery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS  Presiden, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  the  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Francisco. 
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OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  In  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jambs  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brandbr,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.lis,  James  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 
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EUREKA    RUBBER    STAMP  CO. 

COHN,  BATES  &  CO. 

312  Front  Street,  S.  E.  Cor.  Commercial, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
All  the  latest  improvements  in  Rubber  Hand  Stamp'. 


A.  POLLHAMMER 

ENGRAVER  &  DIE  SINKER 

-.:-.«;      Ill  Ml  STREET, 
ORNAMENTAL  ENfcrRAVINCr 

MONOGRAMS  AND  SEALS. 
All  kinds  of  Enameling  executed  to  order. 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

8 IO  Sansome  street, 

San  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  JDIRECTOR8, 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 

J.  K.  COWIN, 


IN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  j. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia 


j.  w.  porter. 


C.  P.  R.  R. 


TIME  SCHEDULE,  SUNDAY,  NOV,  23, 1884. 

Trains  leave  and  are  due  to  arrive  at  San 
FranclHeo  an  follows:  y 


LEAVE 
FOR 


7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 
{8.00  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  in 

7.00  p. m 

7.30  a.  m 

7.30  a. m 

8.00  a.  m 

7.30  a.  m 

3.00  p.  m 

4.00  p*  m 
•4.00  p.  m 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p. m 

8.00  a.  m 


DESTINATION. 


^KRIVB 
FROM 


.  Benicia 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa- . . . 
!  Colfax  


.  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland. , 

1  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express  

(and  East  J  Emigrant  . 

Gait  and  lone  via  Livermore  .. 

.Gait  via  Martinez  

■  Knight's  Landing  

.  Los  Angeles  and  South  

.Livermore  and  Pleasanton  


. .  Martinez  . 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico  

{  Mojave  and  East  I  Express. . . 
I  "  "  11  J  Emigrant  . 
.  Nilesand  Haywards  


(  Ogden  and  East  1  Express  

(     "       "  J  Emigrant  . . 

j  Red  Bluff  I  via  Marysville. 
\  and  Tehama  (  via  Woodland  . 
.  .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore . . . 

"  via  Benicia  

'*  via  Benicia  

11  via  Benicia  

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
.  .San  Jose  


.Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv 

ermore  

.  Stockton,  via  Martinez  

(  Tulare,  Fresno  1  

I  Madera  and  Merced,  j  

.Vallejo  


*3-30  p.  m 
•9.30  a.  m. 
3-3o  p. m 
8.00  a.  m 
•9.30  a.  m. 
3.00  p.  m 
4. co  p. m 
3.00  p. m 
7.30  a.  m. 
4.00  p. m 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8: 00  a.  m.  meets 
cific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and 
cific  Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 
*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


.Virginia  City  . 
.  Woodland  


6.40  p.  1 
11. 10  a. 1 
10.10  a.  1 
10.10  a.  1 
6.40  p.  1 
5.40  p.  1 
11. 10  a.  1 
6.40  p.  t 
10.40  a.  1 
6.10  a.  1 
5.40  p.  1 
10.40  a.  1 
10.10  a.  1 
10.40  a.  1 
5.40  p.  1 
•8.40  a.  1 
6.40  p.  1 
•3.40  p.  1 
10.40  a.  1 
5.40  p.  1 
10.40  a.  1 
6.10  a.  1 
5.40  p. 1 
3.40  p.  t 
9.40  a.  i 
•8.40  a.  1 
1 1. 10  a.  1 
9.40  a.  1 
5.40  p.  1 
6.40  p.  1 
5-40  p. 1 
6.40  p.  1 
1 1. 10  a. 1 
10.10  a.  1 
*6.oo  a.  : 
•3.40  p.  1 
h-4°  P- 1 
9.40  a. 


5.40  p. 
•10.40  a. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 


10.10  a. 
1 1. 10  a. 
6.40  p. 
10.10  a. 


S.  PJR.  R. 

BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME"  SCHEDULE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  10,  1884 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave  from 
|  and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows : 


LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  " SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND— *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9-00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  '2.30, 

I. OO,  I.3O,  2  OO,  2.3O,  3.00,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5-00,  5.3O, 
6.00,  6.3O,  7.00,  8.O0,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *  I  2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  *7-3o,  *8.oo, 
*8.30,  *3.30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  1 11.00, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  tio,30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 
1. 00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.0O,  Q.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '6.30, 
9.00,  {9-30,  10.00,  t 10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1 .00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY— '6.00, '6.30, 7  00,  •7.30,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6-30,  7.00. 


To  " SAN  FRANCISCO"  Dally. 


FROM  FRUIT  VALE-*6.23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  •7.53, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *io.2i,  *4.23,  V53,  *5-23,  *5.53, 
*6.S3,  7.25,  0.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15, 
J6.45,  to.15,  '3.15. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30,  *6.oo,  6.30, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.3o,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07, 
7-07.  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37, 
II.37,  12.07,  "-37.  "-07.  1-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37 
4*37.  5-07.  5-37.  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  1 

FROM    ALAMEDA— 15.22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52, 

7.52,  18.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9-52,  tlO.22,    IO.52,  tll.22, 

fia.22,  12.52,  I1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22, 

5-22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  g.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY — 15.15,  ts-45.  16.i5,  6.45, 
7.45,  18.15,  8.45,  t9-«5.  9.45.  t»o.i5,  10.45,  11. 15, 
12.45,  '-45.  M3»  3'45i  4-15.  4'45.  5-"5.  5-45.  6.15, 
7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 

FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— 15.45,  (6.15,  6.45. 
7-45.  8.45,  19.15,  9.45,  10.45,  <I2.45.  '-45.  »-45. 
4.45,  15.15.  5.45,  16.15,  6-45.  '7-I5- 


•8.23 
•6.23 

•5-45 

7.00 
1 1.30 
,  4-30 

6.37 
11.07 
,  4.07 

I.  06. 
17.22 

II.  52 
4.52 

N.15 
1.45 
6.45 

t7.«5 
3-45 


CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— 17.15,  9.15,  11. 15,  1.15, 
3.15,  5.15. 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6.15,  8.16.  10.15,  12.15,  *>5.  4  "5- 
*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 
101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  If.  TOW  M 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  UOOOM  ,\  \ 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tltt.  Agt. 


LEMP'S  ST.J.OUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  J.  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  LouLs,  Mo. 

411  Buib  Street,  San  Franclaco. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 


TILES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W .  HONTAUCE  4t  CD., 
■it,  313,  313  and  317  Market  street,        San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
618  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Sansome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LB  AVE 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION. 

AKR1VE 

|        S.  F. 

t6.so  a.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•2.30  p.  m. 

4  30  p.  m. 
•5-15  P-  ni. 

6.30  p.  ni. 

) 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and  ! 
Menlo  Park. 

1  J 

6.35  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  m. 

9.03  a.  m. 
•10.02  a.  m. 

8.36  p.m. 
1*5.02  p.  m. 

6.08  p.  ni. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  Dli 

4.30  P-  •»• 

j  Santa  Clara,  San  jose  ana  ! 
j    Principal  Way  Stations,  f 

1     9.03  a.  ni. 
•10.02  a.  ni. 
3-36  p.  m. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  j 
•3.30  p.  m.  I 

|  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castrovillc,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  1 

|  •  10.02  a.  m. 
I     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  1 
•3-30  p.  m.  | 

|  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  j 

1  •  10.02  a.  m. 
|     6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  | 
•3.30  p.  m.  I 

i  Watsonvilte,  Aptos,  Soquel  1 
i  (Camp  Capitola)&  S.  Cruz.  1 

6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  I    Soledad  and  Way  Stations.    I     6.08  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted,    t Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


ISTStandand  of  TIME* — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Pbscadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train.  


SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS— At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Apto*.  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Rohles  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

For  Sundays  only.  I    ,Sold  Sund?y  mor"in«:  8°°d  f°r 

*        *    [  return  same  day. 
Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soquel,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 
For  Saturday,     i     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 
Sunday  and  >  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon* 
Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 


Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH. 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

J  r  SOI   I  III  ISN    II  >  I  \  IS  IONS.  T, 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C. 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  NORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

RROAD  UAl'UE. 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  «,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  rf,  as  follows: 


Leave 

DESTINATION. 

Arrive  in 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

WEEK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Petaluma, 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Santa  Rosa, 

7,45  a.  m. 

Fulton, 

8.50  a.  m. 

Windsor, 

8.0c  a.  m. 

Healdshurg, 

6.10  p,  m. 

Cloverdale, 

33. op.  m. 

&  Way  Stations. 

6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m. I6.05  P*  m- 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Sebastopol  and  Mark 
We  t  Spri  gs ;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino  •  it  v.  and  the  Geyser*. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days—To Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3;  to  Healds- 
burg,  $4;  10  Cloverdale,  $$. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS-good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  1  lealdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week  days :  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m,,  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  m.,  6.10  p  m.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.,  9.30  a.  m., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m.,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael—  Week  days :  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  in.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays:  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  m.,  19.15  !»■  3  3°  P- 
m.,  5.00  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon —Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a.  m.,  1.55  p.  m.,  4.05  p.  m., 
5.30  p.  in.  Sundays  :  8.35  a.  m.,  10.05  **•  n,*»  12.40  p.  111., 
3.55  p.  in.,  5.30  p.  m. 

•>  RTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAM.EY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
7i    O/^P-  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted),  from  Wash- 
•  ington  street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 

ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8 0/~\A.  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 
•  ^  V_y  Street  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  Glen 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

/»  RTHUR  HUGHES,  Gcner.nl  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa  s.  and  I  kt.  Agt. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


THE  HI  M 

PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Profeuion.  i 
For  tale  everywhere. 

Depot,  £13  Sacramento  Street. 


1 6 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  CHI  BAN 

 :  >  :  , 


THE  ARTISTS. 

Although  badly  treated  by  the  public,  which 
stays  away,  and  by  the  carping  critics,  who 
speak  derisively  of  tne  local  works,  the  Art  As- 
sociation's exhibition  this  year  is  not  a  failure 
trom  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Decidedly  not. 
A  number  of  the  more  finished  and  better  treated 
canvases  by  local  artists  were  allotted  but  a 
brief  mention  in  last  week's  San  franciscan. 
These,  with  others,  will  receive  some  attention 
in  this  article. 

Von  Perbant  went  a  step  or  two  beyond  the 
conventionalities  that  hamper  our  modern  ma- 
rine painters  when  he  sketched  that  delightfully 
breezy  and  refreshing  inlet  which  he  calls  ''Ra- 
schen's  Cove."  It  is  a  striking  scene  strikingly 
presented,  and  there  is  much  force  and  meaning 
in  the  disposition  of  the  lights  and  shades.  The 
artist  has  a  penchant  for  throwing  his  fore- 
grounds into  the  shade;  and  in  the  picture  be- 
fore us  he  has  intensified  this  pardonable  pro- 
pensity until  we  fairly  feel  the  gloom  which  per- 
vades the  greater  portion  of  the  scene.  Hut 
beyond,  botn  sea  and  rocks  are  lit  up  by  the 
rays  of  the  declining  sun;  and  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing  to  one  who  is  tired  of  the  every-day 
method  of  handling  such  subjects.  The  "  Wood 
Scene,"  by  the  same  artist,  must  be  given  un- 
qualified praise.  Von  Perbant  has  Hung  nature 
upon  canvas,  and  has  withstood  the  tempta- 
tion— which  many  could  not  have  done— of  in- 
troducing a  figure,  a  rock,  or  a  fallen  log,  to  fill 
an  imaginary  cap  and  create  more  interest  in  the 
work,  tor  "Ked  woods  at  Fort  Ross"  I  cannot 
say  so  much.  Von  Perbandt  gives  good  color 
to  his  foliage,  and  the  foreground  and  middle- 
distance  are  well  arranged ;  but  we  do  not  see 
the  majesty  of  the  redwoods  as  it  is  given  us  by 
Tavernier,  who  runs  the  tops  of  his  grand  old 
trees  above  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  and  leaves 
their  height  to  our  imagination. 

"A  Street  in  Chinatown"  strikes  even  the 
most  listless  beholder  as  being  a  picture  worthy 
of  careful  scrutiny.  It  is  such  a  natural  and 
realistic  piece  of  work— so  rich  in  color  and  so 
harmonious  throughout.  The  awnings,  thedirty 
walls,  the  smoky  interior,  and  the  figures  of 
uncouth  Celestials  but  dimly  indicated  in  the 
middle  distance,  make  a  scene  of  interest,  of 
which  Deakin  has  caught  the  true  spirit.  There 
is  but  little  chance  aflorded  (or  bright  colors, 
but  the  red  bits  of  paper  on  the  wall,  and  a  few 
hanging  lanterns,  are  set  in  contrast  with  the 
dingy  scene,  while  overhead  is  a  sky  in  which 
there  is  only  a  suggestion  of  blue.  The  picture 
has  occasioned  much  admiring  comment,  and 
will  continue  to  make  its  way  with  the  public, 
in  spite  of  the  undeserved  slurs  cast  upon  it  by 
certain  critics. 

As  for  the  "New  Vintage,"  none  have  yet 
deemed  it  prudent  to  make  the  least  spiteful 
remark  in  the  face  of  the  popular  favor  bestowed 
upon  the  picture  and  Us  painter.  If  it  had  been 
painted  by  I  Parisian  it  would  be  a  great  work. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  a  great  work  anyway.  The 
variety  of  the  grapes,  and  their  apparently  infinite 
numbers;  the  depth,  the  richness  of  color  and 
the  beautiful  eHect  given  by  the  slanting  rays  of 
sunlight  which  fall  upon  the  central  cluster, 
combine  to  make  a  picture  in  which  Californians 
must  feel  a  great  interest.  Then,  too,  the  myth- 
ological designs  on  the  stone  are  so  carefully 
wrought  that  one  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are 
the  result  of  much  patient  toil,  and  that  the 
effect  striven  for  has  been  realized. 

Straus's  "  Sierra  Domes "  shows  less  color 
than  is  usually  found  in  these  scenes,  and  the 
treatment  is  very  satisfactory,  while  not  being 
anything  remarkable.  Hit  water  is  good,  and 
the  mirroring  of  the  domes  is  not  overwrought, 
as  is  the  case  in  so  many  Vosemite  pictures. 
"Sulphur  Creek  "  and  "  Niles  Canyon  "  are  fair 
specimens  of  what  the  artist  can  do  in  the  way 
of  small  landscapes. 

"  Reluctance,'  by  Urookes,  is  a  very  carefully 
handled  subject,  with  that  nicety  of  detail  and 
smoothness  of  finish  which  always  characterizes 
the  work  of  this  artist.  On  close  inspection 
there  is  observed  a  mellowness  and  depth  of 
color  which  cannot  be  seen  on  retiring  a  short 
distance  from  the  picture.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  many  are  led  to  the  belief  that  there  is 
much  hardness  and  stiffness  in  the  work,  which 
is  certainly  a  mistaken  idea. 

Nellie  Ho  pps  displays  two  or  three  small 
works  in  oil,  among  them  a  very  creditable 
black  and  white.  The  later  works  of  this  artist 
show  much  improvement  over  former  produc- 
tions. 

Jorgensen's  "  San  Francisco  Docks"  is  an  in- 
teresting and  natural  scene,  and  one  that  is 
looked  upon  with  much  interest  by  frequenters 
of  the  water  front.  It  is  a  water-color  of  the 
broad  school.  The  tugs  and  other  small  craft 
moored  at  the  wharves,  the  gray-blue  water  and 
the  hazy  background,  have  been  carefully  studied. 
The  boats  are  remarkably  well  drawn,  and  the 
loungers  about  the  wharves,  the  light  smoke 
slowly  issuing  from  the  black  funnels,  and  the 
calm  surface  of  the  water,  as  treated  by  Mr. 
Jorgensen,  breathe  to  us  the  lazy  side  of  life 
along  the  docks.  There  is  a  transparency  of 
color  and  a  skillful  handling  of  light  and  shade, 
which  comport  very  pleasingly  with  the  spirit  of 
the  scence.  Midas. 


THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

BY  THE  FRENCH  ARTISTS, 

Joeepii  Hcrtrand  and  Lucien  >«•„.•••  i, 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING, 

SOUTHWEST  COR.  EDDY  AND  MASON  STS. 
WILL  OPEN 
SATURDAY,  MAIM  H  *8tb. 

And  remain  open  daily  thereafter  trom  9  a.  ra.  to  11  p.  m. 

ADMISSION   OO  CENTS. 
Children  25  cents. 


(SEE  ADVERTISEMENT  ON  PAGE  tv) 
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IN  POUND  PACKAGES,     WARRANTED  FULL 
WEIGHT. 

60  CTS.  PER  POUND. 

NONE    GENUINE    UNLESS    THE  PACKAGE 
BEARS  THE  SIGNATURE  OF 

RICHARDS, HARRISON  &  SHERWOOD 

IMPORTERS. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  125  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  Nos.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  close  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  block  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuic  complete 
ventilation,  while  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 

ASSETS,  DECEMBER  31,  li 


$750,000  00 
$1,520,894  77 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALP1IEIS  BILL,  Vice-President 


WILLIAM  J.  OITTON.  Secretary. 
£.  W.  IAKPEV1EK.  AwbL  Secretary 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  LOCALITIES. 


THE  HAYWARD  HAND-GRENADE 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 


THE  BEST  AND  SUREST  Hand-Grenade  made  in  the  world.  On  the  14th 
day  of  February,  1885,  three  of  these  Grenades  put  out  the  largest  and  hottest  fire 
ever  built  for  the  purpose.  FIVE  THOUSAND  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
saw  it  done,  and  they  will  never  forget  it. 

They  NEVER  FAIL  TO  BREAK.  You  cannot  kick  them  around  like  a  foot- 
ball, nor  can  you  drive  nails  with  them,  as  you  can  with  some  other  brands,  but  as  a 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

THEY  BEAT  THE  WORLD. 


FOR  SALE  AT  $12  PER  DOZEN. 


CHARLES  R.  SUMNER  &  CO 


205  Front  Street. 


PIANOS ! 
PIANOS! 


PIANOS! 
PIANOS! 


Unqualifiedly  and  Emphatically, 

THE  BEST  PIANO 

In  the  World  I 
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POSTSCRIPTS. 


BY  DERRICK  DODD. 


One  More.— If  all  the  characteristic  stories  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  have  not  been  called  in  and  the  polls  closed, 
we  should  like  to  put  on  record  just  one  more  incident 
that  came  to  the  personal  notice  of  the  writer. 

It  was  a  habit  of  the  Great  Liberator,  when  more  than 
usually  perplexed  by  the  cares  and  burdens  of  the  great 
conflict,  to  steal  away  for  one  of  those  self-communing 
walks  which  were  doubtless  the  only  really  undisturbed 
moments  of  his  life.  One  afternoon  just  after  the  terrible- 
disaster  at  Cold  Harbor,  his  abstracted  ramble  led.  him 
along  the  canal  that  runs  parallel  with  the  Potomac,  south 
of  the  White  House.  Wandering  a  couple  of  miles  in 
this  aimless  way,  Lincoln  came  to  a  smoky  little  cabin, 
at  the  door  of  which  an  old  colored  man  was  paring  po- 
tatoes. The  "  Good  President  "  stopped,  and,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  he  would  be  unknown  to  this  humble 
contraband,  sat  down  and  engaged  him  in  conversation. 
With  that  patriarchal  readiness  of  opinion  peculiar  to 
aged  darkies,  the  latter  delivered  many  oracular  disserta- 
tions on  public  affairs,  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  duties 
of  the  Executive,  and  national  affairs  generally.  The 
President  listened— not  without  gaining  an  idea  or  two 
from  the  homely  discourse— until  it  was  quite  dark.  As 
he  rose  to  return  the  old  man  set  before  him  a  bowl  of 
milk  and  some  hoe-cake,  which  Lincoln— who  told  the 
story  himself— ate  with  real  relish,  the  first  food  he  had 
enjoyed  for  many  a  day. 

"  Good-bye,  Uncle,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  I'll  come  to  see 
you  again." 

"  Done  do  so,  Massa  Lincum,  done  do  so,"  said  the 
old  man,  hospitably. 

"  You  know  me,  then?"  asked  the  President. 

"Yes,  indeed,  honey;  I  knowed  yer  was  Ole  Abe  de 
berry  minute  I  sot  eyes  on  yer.  I  seed  yer  once  at  yer 
noggeration,  Massa  President,  and  I  nebber  could  forgit 
yer  dis  quick.  Yer's  a  mighty  good  man,  Massa  Linkum, 
a  powful  good  man,  but  de  good  Lord  made  yer  drefful 
homely  in  de  face,  and  dat's  a  fac ! " 


Wanted  a  Rebate.— It  was  a  seedy-looking  customer 
who  went  up  to  a  group  of  well-fed,  veiny-nosed  men 
who  emerged  from  the  Pacific  Club  the  other  evening, 
and  were  tooth-picking  their  way  down  the  street.  He 
struck  one  of  them  for  the  inevitable  quarter. 

"No,"  responded  the  gentleman,  who  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  President  of  the  Nevada  Bank.  "  Go 
to  work.  You  don't  look  as  if  you  ever  did  a  day's  work 
in  your  life." 


"  Why,  I  worked  for  you  seven  years,  Mr.  Flood,"  said 
the  mendicant. 

"  You  worked  for  Flood  &  O'Brien,  at  the  mines?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  man,  sorrowfully,  "  I  kept  a  barber- 
shop then ;  but  we  are  were  all  working  for  you  then,  you 
know.  I  blew  in  the  shop  and  fixtures,  too,  down  on 
( 'alifornia  street.  All  I  want  now  is  a  rebate  of  two  bits, 
boss. " 

But  he  compromised  on  ten  cents,  after  which  they  all 
walked  thoughtfully  away— that  is,  all  but  one;  that  one 
smiled,  gentle  reader,  that  one  smiled. 

In  fact,  he  chuckled. 


A  Clear  W  as  i  e.— How  sad  it  is  to  contemplate  the 
selfish  indifference  to  the  comfort  of  others  that  marks 
the  average  human  being.  In  how  few  hearts  the  golden 
rule  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by  finds  a  place. 
Not  long  ago  a  worthy  granger  near  Tucson  rushed  out  of 
his  house  to  warn  off  a  lot  of  hunters  he  saw  prowling 
about  his  ranch. 

"  We  ain't  after  your  quail,  old  Hayseed,"  shouted  one 
of  the  party.  "A  fellow  from  'Frisco  held  out  four  aces 
on  us  down  at  the  saloon  the  other  night,  and  scooped 
the  gang.  He  lit  out  when  the'boys  tumbled,  and  we 
suspicion  he's  hiding  in  the  brush  around  here;  so  we've 
come  out  to  bag  him." 

"Oh,  that's  all,  is  it?"  said  the  hard-worked  farmer. 
"  Well,  boys,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  wish  you'd  do  when  you 
drop  your  man  :  just  prop  the  stiff  up  agin  that  stake  in 
the  wheat  field  yonder.  I  can't  find  the  time  to  make  a 
scarecrow,  and  the  geese  are  coming  in  powerful  thick 
these  moonlight  nights." 

The  "outraged  community"  delegation  promised  to 
comply  with  this  very  reasonable  request,  and  after  taking 
a  square  pull  all  round  at  the  old  man's  flask,  they  passed 
on. 

And  now  for  the  contemptible  sequel.  Nearly  a  month 
afterward  the  granger  discovered  the  remains  of  the  four- 
acer  lying  right. in  the  midst  of  the  chapparal  where  he 
fell,  where  not  even  a  buzzard  could  have  seen  them; 
where  he  was  no  earthly  good  to  anybody  under  heaven. 
A  clear  waste — a  clear  waste  !  It  "is  occurrences  like  this 
that  shake  our  entire  faith  in  human  nature. 


Tin:  Wages  of  Sin  at  the  Baldwin  is  decidedly  behind 
the  times.  This  community  knows  all  about  the  wages. 
It's  $500  per  month,  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  Sena- 
tor's carriage. 

It's  all  right  for  an  unmarried  Oaklander  to  miss  the 
last  boat  from  this  side,  but  with  a  married  man  the  case 
is  different.    It's  a  scold  day  when  he  gets  left. 


The  Coupon  Plan. — We  again  urge  upon  the  man- 
agers of  our  high-priced  theaters  to  adopt  the  French  plan 
of  charging  their  patrons  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
entertainment  actually  enjoyed,  say  at  the  rate  of  two 
bits  per  act.  This  equitable  tariff  would  enable  many  a 
poor  person  to  witness,  on  the  installment  plan, 'a  play 
which  would  be"  altogether  unattainable  were  its  whole 
cost  demanded  at  once.  The  principle  is  an  obviously 
just  one.  No  one  is  compelled,  for  illustration,  to  pay 
for  a  whole  dinner  because  one  eats  chops  at  a  restaurant. 
Times  are  hard,  and  grass  is  getting  shorter  everyday. 
How  often  one  drifts  into  an  opera  or  melodrama,  one 
act  of  which  would  satiate  even  a  Petal uma  man.  By 
all  means,  then,  let  the  poor  workingrnan  have  his  two-bits 
worth  of  Hamlet,  and  the  sewing  girl  her  fifteen  cents 
worth  of  the  Wages  of  Sin.  What  we  need  is  a  general 
law  requiring  managers  to  issue  tickets  on  the  two-bit- 
fifteen-minutes-good-until-used-coinmutation  system,  so 
that  when  the  unsuspecting  amusement  seeker  has  been 
enticed' into  such  shows  as  Little  Butterfly  ox  Passion's 
Slave  he  can  leave  early  in  the  suffering,  and  present  the 
remaining  coupons  to  his  worst  enemy. 


turned  off  the  gas,  and  kissed  every  one  of  the  she  spirits 
in  the  dark.    He  still  lives,  but  is  sinking  rapidly. 

The  eastern  papers  continue  to  bankrupt  themselves 
by  advertising  actresses  free  of  charge.  They  are  now 
oh-ing  and  ah-ing  over  the  circumstance  that  while  Fanny 
Davenport  was  traveling  to  Richmond  she  "  washed  a 
pair  of  stockings  in  the  washbowl  of  the  sleeping-car,  and 
hung  them  on  the  hat-rack  to  dry."  If  she  had  washed 
her  feet  instead,  and  hung  herself  on  the  hat-rack  to  dry, 
there  would  have  been  something  for  the  other  passengers 
to  have  worried  about. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  Sullivan's  courage,  but 
he  takes  a  back  seat  compared  with  the  man  who  went 
into  a  spiritualistic  seance  in  Oakland  the  other  day, 


When  Mr.  William  Briggs  heard  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Union  Club  had  been  "pulled"  for  not  paying  the 
liquor  license  for  that  institution,  he  remarked  that  it  was 
about  time,  these  second-hand  games  were  shut  up,  an>- 
how. 

Young  Dr.  Guffey  says  that  this  going  out  after  snipe, 
and  tramping  all  day  in  the  hot  sun  without  killing  any- 
thing, is  a  hollow  fraud.  He  can  do  better  than  that  at 
home. 

Another  lunatic  has  starved  to  death  in  New  York.  It 
is  bad  enough  for  brains  to  have  nothing  to  eat,  but  when 
the  fools  go  hungry  the  millennium  is  indeed  overdue. 


The  Socialist  crank,  Herr  Most,  was  rotten-egged  in 
New  |ersey  on  Tuesday.  Ffforts  are  now  being  made  tO' 
induce  him  and  Dr.  O'Donnell  to  lecture  in  Africa.  They 
use  ostrich  eggs  there. 

The  Milky  Way.— What  the  Call  would  probably 
designate  as  "select  retail  milk  circles"  are  much  agi- 
tated just  now  over  the  pcrformanccsof  a  phenomenal  milk- 
wagon  driver,  who  daily  astonishes  his  uptown  customers 
by  a  new  method  of  delivering  milk.  Instead  of  the  tedious 
process  of  dismounting  at  each  house  to  supply  his  com- 
modity, this  reformer  simply  drives  along  the  center  of 
the  street,  and  with  a  powerful  syringe  deposits  the  re- 
quired quantity  in  each  pitcher,  at  long  range.  The  dex- 
terity with  which  the  required  number  of  pints  or  quarts 
is  squirted  in  a  graceful  circle  through  the  air  is  simply 
marvelous  to  witness.  Some  families  place  their  recep- 
tacles on  third-story  window-sills  as  a  precaution  against 
tramps  and  cats.  All  the  rival  milkmen  are  dying  with 
envy  at  this  illustration  of  rapid  transit  in  the  milk  busi- 
ness. It  is  alleged  that  the  squirter  devoted  a  long  time  to 
preliminary  practice  with  water  before  he  ventured  upon 
the  more  expensive  fluid,  and  some  of  his  customers  are 
convinced  he  has  not  altogether  relinquished  the  habit. 


A  contemporary  speaks  of  Sarah  Althea's  "  phenome- 
nal fluency." 

O  woman,  in  our  hours  of  case 
Absorbed  in  dress  and  catchint;  fleas! 
When  hy  the  law's  strong  hand  you're  sought, 
Thy  chin  shall  paralyze  the  court. 


One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  life  in  this  wire-horse 
town  consists  in  sprinting  a  couple  of  blocks,  while  whist- 
ling like  a  demon  to  stop  the  last  car  after  the  theater,  and 
then  being  obliged  to  sit  shivering  on  the  dummy  for  ten 
minutes  while  the  conductor  fits  you  with  a  neuralgic 
headache  by  jangling  the  bell  overhead.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  Frenchman  who  said  that  whenever  two  California 
ans  took  a  drink  they  solemnly  remarked,  "  Here  we  go," 
but  as  far  as  he  could  see,  they  never  went  anywhere.  In 
fact,  they  staid  right  there,  and  did  it  all  over  again. 


Dr.  O'Donnell  has  appointed  a  colored  assistant  at  the 
Morgue.    He  will  be  handy  for  black-burying  parties. 


The  Marysville  Appeal  complains  that  a  man  was  sent 
to  the  last  Legislature  who  was  once  convicted  of  picking 
a  woman's  pocket.  This  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that 
women  do  have  pockets  in  their  dresses.  A  man  clever 
enough  to  find  one  is  certainly  wasted  on  the  Legislature. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


flS  ODDS  WHEN  EVENS  MEET. 


BV  ELISF.  HATHAWAY. 

The  little  steamer  was  gay  with  merry  parties  coming 
down  from  the  far  Northern  Island.  Girls  with  big 
bunches  of  golden-rod  in  their  belts;  others  with  equally 
big  bunches  of  great,  heavy-headed  rosebuds,  presented 
by  their  admirers,  and  obtained  by  them  at  fabulous 
prices  from  the  one  florist,  who  treated  his  customers  as 
if  they  were  paupers,  and  charged  them  as  if  they  were 
Rothschilds. 

It  was  late  August,  and  already  the  mornings  were  cool 
enough  for  it  to  be  something  of  a  sacrifice  at  beauty's* 
shrine  for  her  adorers  to  get  up  in  time  to  see  her  off  on 
the  boat,  which  left  at  an  inconsiderately  early  hour. 
Quite  a  number  of  heroic  souls  in  knickerbockers  were 
there,  however,  and  much  quiet  and  more  or  less  emotional 
farweling  was  going  on  among  the  wilderness  of  trunks 
and  valises.  Most  of  the  parties  were  dividing  themselves 
into  sections,  one  of  which  clamored  for  checks,  while  the 
others  systematically  secured  arm-chairs  enough  in  the 
bow  to  accommodate  their  own  particular  crowd. 

I  was  standing  a  little  aloof  from  the  rush  and  chatter, 
enjoying  the  sweet  morning  air,  and  the  spicy,  penetrat- 
ing odor  of  my  bunch  of  bon-silenes,  when  a  familiar 
figure,  looking  strangely  unfamiliar  in  long  trousers,  a 
stiff  hat  and  a  stylish  light  overcoat,  after  the  knee- 
breeches  and  flannel  shirt  to  which  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed, came  up,  remarking,  "  Here  is  your  highly-prized 
red  satchel.    You  left  it  in  the  buckboard." 

"How  thoughtless  of  me,"  I  answered,  "with  all  my 
priceless  jewelry  in  it!  Have  Miss  Cole  and  Harry  Law- 
ton  given  way  to  tears  yet  ? " 

"  No,  but  they  are  on  the  verge  of  it.  Do  you  suppose 
her  mother  knows  she  has  come  down  at  this  hour  to  see 
him  off?  All  for  nothing,  too,  for  he  evidently  means  to 
be  left.  Come  up  on  the  hurricane-deck,  won't  you? 
We  can  see  more  fond  farewells,  and  get  a  better  last  view 
of  the  harbor." 

"  You  forget  it  is  not  my  last  view,"  I  said.  "  We  can 
come  over  any  day  from  Lower  Harbor.  We  will  be 
there  a  month  longer,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  persist  in  the  folly  of  stopping 
at  that  grave-yard?"  he  asked,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Cary,"  I  said,  "  I  go  with  the 
party,"  and  then  I  added,  lightly,  "  I  only  wish  you  were 
going  there,  too ;  "  lor  I  did  rather  dread  a  stay  at  the  quiet 
resort  further  down  the  coast,  after  our  gay  month  of 
August. 

"  Do  you?  Would  you  mind  holding  the  satchel  while 
I  write  that  down?  "  he  inquired,  gravely.  "  It  is  the  first 
civil  thing  you  have  ever  said  to  me." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  am  not  so  excessively  tond  of  my  fam- 
ily as  to  want  to  retire  with  them  to  a  desert  island,"  I 
went  on,  "and  I  don't  mind  telling  you, in  strict  confi- 
dence, that  I  expect  to  be  deadly  lonesome  after  the 
houseful  I  have  grown  accustomed  to  here." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Cary,  resignedly,  but  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  jesting  tone,  "  I  knew  you 
would  spoil  it  as  soon  as  you  could  conveniently.  It  is 
the  houseful  you'll  miss,  of  course,  and  you  would  have 
said  '  I  wish  you  were  going  there,  too,'  just  as  sincerely 
to  any  of  them,  from  old  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  his  black  silk 
skull-cap  and  his  snuff-box,  down  to  Tommy  Norris 
with  his  diabolical  little  tin  cart." 

"  And  his  lungs,"  I  added,  laughing.  "  Yes,  just  as 
sincerely.  I  expect  to  long  for  even  that  kind  of  a  racket, 
in  a  place  where  I'm  told  they  hang  out  the  towels  on 
the  only  spot  smooth  enough  for  tennis." 

"Miss  Soley,"said  Mr.  Cary,  seriously,  "I  give  you 
up.  A  person  who  is  callous  enough  to  make  puns  at 
such  a  moment,  and  such  puns ! " 

"  You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  for  softening  your 
anguish  at  parting  from  me,"  I  said.  "  Come,  Aunt 
Margaret  is  going  on  board." 

1  own  that  I  rather  hoped  for  a  renewal  of  the  hurri- 
cane-deck suggestion,  for  the  lower  deck  was  crowded 
with  acquaintances,  and  I  had  had  a  good  enough  time 
in  the  last  month  with  Allan  Cary  to  hate  to  part  with 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  crowd,  without  a  single  quiet 
word.  I  had  grown  used  to  the  grave  manner,  which 
made  him  seem  distinguished  among  the  crowd  of  so- 
ciety men  with  their  abundant  society  talk,  and  though 
at  first  I  was  rather  afraid  of  him,  like  the  rest  of  the 
girls,  there  had  come  to  be  quite  a  pleasant  excitement 
in  rousing  him  from  the  quiet  indifference  of  his  ordinary 
manner,  and  watching  for  the  gleam  of  fun  in  his  deep 
gray  eyes.  It  rather  added  to  his  attractions  that,  much 
as  we  had  been  together,  I  never  knew  quite  what  to  ex- 
pect of  him.  Hence,  though  disappointed,  I  was  little 
surprised  that  nothing  more  was  said  about  the  hurricane 
deck,  and,  of  course,  I  could  do  nothing  but  join  Aunt 
Margaret  and  Agnes  and  Ethel,  and  take  my  part  in  the 
light  talk  for  the  hour  or  two  before  we  reached  Lower 
Harbor. 

The  girls  both  looked  extremely  pretty,  with  the  wind 
deepening  the  color  in  their  cheeks  and  tossing  the  soft 
thick  hair  on  their  foreheads,  and  were  not  in  the  least 
downcast  at  the  prospect  of  parting  with  the  admiring 
roup  of  college  fellows  who  were  gathered  around  them. 
It  seemed  to  me  we  hed  hardly  started  when  some  one 


said  Lower  Harbor  was  in  sight,  and  we  saw  ahead 
of  us  the  white  houses  of  the  rambling  little  settlement 
scattered  around  the  big,  sparkling  blue  horseshoe  of  the 
harbor. 

"Is  it  absolutely  unalterable,  Mrs.  Soley  " — said  Carl 
Lawton  to  Aunt  Margaret — "  this  stay  at  Lower  Har- 
bor? Why  not  come  down  to  Boston,  if  you  don't  want 
to  go  home  yet?  There  are  lots  of  pretty  places  around 
there,  and  it  is  three  weeks  before  college  begins,  and  we 
fellows  could  take  the  young  ladies  about.  Why,  Miss 
Agnes  tells  me  she  has  never  climbed  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment." 

The  girls  looked  as  if  this  suggestion  was  not  without 
its  charms,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  seconded  by  the 
rest  of  the  young  men ;  but  Aunt  Margaret  was  firm. 
"  No,"  she  said,  "  the  girls  go  out  all  winter.  They  have 
never  stopped  to  breathe  for  the  last  month,  and  I  mean 
them  to  have  a  month  of  perfect  quiet  before  we  go  back." 

"Attractive  prospect,  isn't  it?"  said  Agnes,  with  a  grim- 
ace. 

"  Oh,  we'll  enjoy  it,"  I  answered,  with  what  philosophy 
I  could  assume.  "  We  can  row,  and  ride  horseback,  and 
read  novels,  and  I  can  make  some  headway  on  my  por- 
tiere. " 

"  Yes,  and  Miss  Ethel  can  sketch  the  natives  in  the  act 
of  canning  lobsters,  assisted  by  our  valuable  artistic  sug- 
gestions," said  Allan  Cary. 

I  felt  myself  turn  red  with  amazement  at  the  "  our," 
and  there  was  a  slightly  awkward  pause,  which  Carl  Law- 
ton  broke  by  bluntly  inquiring,  "  Why,  Cary,  are  you 
going  to  stop?  I  thought  you  were  going  to  join  your 
sisters  at  Nahant." 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  Mr.  Cary,  quietly;  "  I 
am  going  to  spend  a  week  or  so  at  Lower  Harbor;  that 
is,  if  Mrs.  Soley  will  allow  me." 

Aunt  Margaret's  assent  to  this  proposition  was  by  no 
means  enthusiastic,  though,  as  she  justly  observed,  she 
didn't  own  the  hotel ;  but  her  slight  coolness  had  no  ap- 
parent effect  on  his  highness's  equanimity.  He  was 
evidently  not  accustomed  to  question  the  fact  of  his  being 
welcome  wherever  he  chose  to  go,  and  gathered  up  our 
satchels  and  wraps  with  great  composure  when  we  reached 
the  wharf. 

"  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  Dora,"  said  my  aunt,  as  we 
waited  in  the  buckboard  while  Mr.  Cary  and  the  deacon 
identified  the  trunks.  "  It  is  too  marked  altogether. 
There  isn't  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  his  stopping  at 
this  quiet  little  place ;  and  there  were  all  the  Davises  on 
the  boat,  too,  to  see  the  whole  performance." 

"  Indeed,  Aunt  Margaret,"  I  protested,"  it  was  not  my 
fault.  I  was  just  as  surprised  as  you  were,  and  I  don't 
like  it  a  bit  better." 

"Well,  dear,"  replied  Aunt  Margaret,  "it  can't  be 
helped  now.  He  might  as  well  stay,  as  long  as  every  one 
has  seen  him  stop,  and  I  suppose  men  can  look  out  lor 
themselves." 

I  was  surprised,  and  I  really  did  not  like  it.  I  thought 
it  was  taking  too  much  for  granted,  and  I  showed  that  I 
thought  so,  I  suppose,  for  for  a  few  days  Mr.  Cary's  de- 
votion was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  unpleasantly  marked. 
He  would  go  off  deep-sea  fishing  with  the  fishermen  of 
the  little  harbor,  starting  at  daybreak,  and  be  seen  no 
more  till  night,  when  he  would  come  in  after  we  had  fin- 
ished tea,  with  his  brown  skin  several  shades  browner, 
and  smelling  horribly  of  fish.  He  would  then  profess  to 
be  too  tired  to  dress,  and  take  himself  off  to  his  own 
quarters  in  the  other  house,  where  I  would  see  on  the  pi- 
azza the  burning  point  of  his  cigar  from  my  window,  long 
after  I  went  up  to  go  to  bed. 

There  was  a  frightfully  rich  youth,  Stacy  by  name,  who, 
with  his  tutor  and  his  yacht,  was  spending  the  summer 
here,  preparing  to  enter  Harvard  in  the  autumn.  The 
tutor  turned  out  to  be  a  college  friend  of  Mr.  Cary's,  and 
the  three  of  them  cruised  around  together  in  the  little 
yacht  with  an  appearance  of  great  enjoyment.  The 
youth  himself  evidently  regarded  all  girls  as  roaring  lions 
seeking  whom  they  might  devour,  and  when  presented 
to  us  seemed  quite  helpless  with  terror.  The  tutor  en- 
couraged this  delusion  as  more  conducive  to  scholastic 
pursuits,  and  chaperoned  Mr.  Stacy  with  untiring  vigi- 
lance. 

For  our  part,  we  found  plenty  of  pleasant  ways  of  passing 
the  time.  We  drove  and  rowed,  and  to  Aunt  Margaret's 
satisfaction,  grew  visibly  fatter  every  day.  It  was  pleas- 
ant for  a  little  while  to  throw  appearances  to  the  winds;  to 
put  on  your  mountain  suit  when  you  got  up,  and  not  take 
it  off  till  you  went  to  bed;  and  we  girls  really  enjoyed 
some  quiet  mornings  in  the  big,  empty  room  in  the  other 
house,  that  they  called  the  ball-room.  The  only  occu- 
pants over  there  were  Mr.  Cary  and  his  two  friends,  who  1 
were  never  there  except  to  sleep;  so  we  had  the  place  to 
ourselves,  and  Agnes  could  practice  undisturbed,  while 
Ethel  sketched  the  lovely  view  from  the  big,  shady  porch, 
and  I  worked  on  my  portiere  or  wrote  long  letters. 

I  found  it  impossible  to  pretend  to  myself,  however, 
that  I  did  not  miss  Allan  Cary.  It  provoked  me  ex- 
tremely to  find  myself  so  conscious  of  his  goings  and 
comings,  when  he  was  so  successfully  ignoring  me.  I  was 
ashamed  to  find  that,  although  he  sat  at  a  different  table, 
I  always  knew  when  he  was  in  to  his  dinner  or  down  to 
his  breakfast  ;  and  even  watched  with  some  interest  the 
short-haired  and  spectacled  young  school-mistress,  who, 


with  an  air  of  polite  abstraction,  brought  him  his  coffee — 
or  what  they  called  coffee  at  Lower  Harbor.  The 
girls  openly  speculated  on  how  long  his  elegant  indiffer- 
ence would  last,  and  gibed  at  it  as  an  unmistakable  affec- 
tation. 

Meanwhile  the  teeming  multitude  with  which  the  house 
swarmed  when  we  arrived  diminished  every  day,  until  one 
Monday  morning,  after  the  boat  left  with  its  load  of  de- 
parting travelers,  we  found  ourselves  all  compactly  ar- 
ranged at  one  table,  and  I  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  a 
pleasant  consciousness  of  Allan  Cary's  eyes  smiling  at  me 
from  the  opposite  corner,  where  he  sat  with  no  one  be- 
tween us  but  the  unsuspicious  Stacy,  blushingly  conscious 
of  being  the  head  of  the  table. 

Some  of  the  ladies  were  arranging  an  expedition  in  old 
Captain  Farwell's  yacht,  which  was  always  for  hire  at  a 
ridiculously  cheap  rate,  and  in  which  we  frequently  spent 
long,  golden  afternoons  on  the  ocean.  We  wanted  to  go 
over  to  Little  Cranberry  Island,  where  the  surf  was  rolling 
in  tremendously  after  a  recent  storm,  and  to  our  amaze- 
ment it  was  the  shrinking  Stacy  who  spoke  boldly  up  and 
said:  "Take  my  yacht,  won't  you,  ladies?  and  let  us  take 
you  over.    Mr.  Wheeler  and  I  often  go  over  there." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Stacy,"  said  Mrs.  Swift,  an  enter- 
prising young  woman  with  remarkable  gifts  as  an  organ- 
izer, who  always  took  the  lead  in  our  expeditions,  "  but  I 
have  spoken  to  Captain  Farwell,  and  I  couldn't  disappoint 
him.  But  won't  you  and  Mr.  Wheeler  join  us,  and  Mr. 
Cary,  too?   We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you." 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  when  we  went  on 
board  the  yacht  the  next  afternoon  we  found  the  three  of 
them  fixing  cushions  and  hauling  ropes,  under  Farwell's 
supervision,  in  a  very  experienced  and  businesslike 
manner.  Agnes  and  I  took  our  usual  place  up  in  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  bow,  where  we  did  not  have  to  devote 
our  whole  time  and  attention  to  dodging  the  boom,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  a  quiet  voice  behind  me  said,  "  I 
have  brought  you  up  some  of  the  cushions.  Let  me  ar- 
range them  for  you." 

Of  course  it  was  Allan  Cary,  and  of  course  Agnes  was 
too  conversant  with  the  golden  rule  not  to  soon  drop 
down  with  the  rest,  and  of  course  from  that  moment  it  all 
began  over  again.  We  sat  in  the  end  of  the  boat,  and 
watched  the  bow  cut  through  the  cool,  green  water,  and 
toss  it  aside  in  heaping  white  foam.  The  salt  water  at 
times  splashed  over  us,  and  the  sweet,  pungent  salt  wind, 
with  the  smell  of  the  sea  and  the  mountains  in  it,  blew  in 
our  faces.  We  heard  without  heeding  the  light  voices 
behind  us,  as  we  talked  indolently  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
just  as  we  had  been  doing  for  the  last  month,  and  at 
moments  my  conscience  gave  me  a  slight  twinge,  to 
which  I  paid  no  attention  whatever. 

Together  we  walked  across  the  sandy  little  island  to 
where  the  surf  dashed  with  deafening  roar  high  over  the 
towering  cliffs,  and  together  we  trailed  slowly  back,  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  party.  It  was  only  by  a  supreme 
effort,  with  which,  perhaps,  Aunt  Margaret's  eye-glass  had 
something  to  do,  that  I  persuaded  myself  to  stay  in  the 
yacht  with  the  rest,  instead  of  taking  to  the  bow  again, 
as  we  sailed  home  in  the  yellow  glow  of  the  sunset,  with 
the  purple  bloom  on  the  mountains  gradually  deepening 
as  the  sun  went  down  behind  them. 

But  my  momentary  self-abnegation  was  of  small  avail, 
for  in  the  next  ten  days  I  more  than  made  up  for  it.  We 
had  long  horseback  rides  through  the  lovely  roads,  with 
fresh  beauties  of  mountain  and  sea  showing  at  every 
turn.  We  drove  to  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
spent  hours  in  the  little  row-boats,  and  every  day  I  liked 
Allan  Cary  better,  admired  more  the  trained  strength  of 
his  tall,  graceful  figure,  and  became  more  conscious  of  a 
sort  of  intensity  in  the  expression  of  his  dark  gray  eyes  as 
he  looked  at  me.  We  talked  of  everything  in  the  heavens 
above  and  the  earth  beneath — of  the  people  in  the  house, 
of  the  places  we  had  seen  and  the  people  we  had  known, 
of  the  primitive  life  of  these  far-away  islanders,  of  our  own 
homes  and  surroundings  and  occupations,  of  our  thoughts 
and  theories  and  ideals,  of  the  books  we  read  and  the 
poems  we  cared  for,  of  love  and  friendship,  and  most  all, 
of  ourselves — a  topic  of  unfailing  interest. 

So  the  time  slipped  away,  and  we  had  been  at 
Lower  Harbor  three  weeks,  and  so  had  Allan  Cary ;  and 
the  sunsets  were  earlier  and  earlier,  and  began  to  look  red 
and  frosty,  and  the  warm  bright  days  were  followed  by 
cold  evenings,  when  our  promenade  on  the  long  plank- 
walk  was  taken  very  briskly,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  go  in 
to  the  crackling  wood-fire ;  and  still  no  one  spoke  of  go- 
ing home. 

Then  came  a  few  days  of  July  heat,  and  one  warm 
evening  we  all  went  down  to  the  primitive  little  bowling 
alley,  the  resort  of  natives  as  well  as  visitors,  and  where  a 
row  of  Indians  usually  sat  stolidly  on  the  bench,  watching 
us.  Mr.  Cary  and  I  triumphantly  beat  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
Ethel  in  a  game,  and  then  sat  down  to  watch  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Swift  beat  Agnes  and  Mr.  Stacy.  By  and  by  Allan 
Carey  said,  softly,  "It  is  warm,  and  there  is  a  full  moon. 
Shan't  we  have  one  more  row?  " 

Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  go,  and  yet  somehow  I  found  myself  walking 
slowly  down  the  quiet  country  road  to  the  little  slip  w  here 
the  boats  were  moored.  Although  it  was  very  early  in 
the  evening,  the  stillness  was  intense;  the  distant, 
thunderous  roll  of  the  tenpin  balls  was  the  only  sound  to 
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break  it._  I  drew  the  thick  marabou  of  my  warm  wrap 
more  closely  around  my  throat,  and  shivered.  Somehow 
there  seemed  something  deathly  about  the  quiet  of  the 
place  to-night.  He  said,  instantly,  "  Are  you  cold?  Are 
you  afraid  to  go?  " 

"No,"  I  answered,  "I  am  not  afraid;"  and  then 
neither  of  us  spoke  again  until  we  stepped  into  the  boat, 
when  he  said,  decidedly,  "  You  had  better  row.  It  will 
keep  you  warm." 

I  took  the  oars,  he  pushed  off,  sprang  in  and  took  the 
rudder  lines,  and  I  rowed  slowly  out  into  the  moonlit 
sea.  It  was  inexpressibly  beautiful.  There  was  no  noise 
but  the  soft  splash  of  the  waves  on  the  shore— the  very 
sound  of  silence.  The  sea  was  broken  silver  in  the 
moonlight,  and  as  I  softly  dipped  the  oars  their  silver 
blades  came  up  shedding  long,  gleaming  drops. 

Neither  of  us  spoke,  but  slowly  and  silently,  oh,  so 
silently!  drifted  out  into  the  sea.  I  wanted  to  speak,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  my  voice  would  sound  like  a  trumpet  in 
that  sweet,  moonlit  stillness,  and  somehow  all  my  facile 
flow  of  talk  seemed  to  have  forsaken  me.  The  tide  was 
running  out,  and  I  did  not  need  to  row,  but  I  dipped  my 
oars  occasionally  and  looked  at  the  ocean  and  the 
harbor  lights  dropping  behind  us,  and  the  floods  of  daz- 
zling moonshine— anywhere  but  at  the  dark,  still  figure  in 
the  stern. 

How  white  my  hands  gleamed  on  the  dark  oars  in  this 
strange  white  light,  and  now  the  big  diamond  on  my 
finger  sparkled  and  flashed.  It  was  Toe's  diamond. 
Dear,  old  Joe  !  now  I  wished  he  were  here.  After  all,  he 
was  nicer  than  anybody,  and  I  must  stop  this  fooling 
with  Allan  Gary.  We  had  only  been  on  the  most  open 
and  friendly  terms,  and  I  had  often  spoken  of  him  in  my 
letters;  but  Joe  might  not  like  it  if  he  knew  how  much  we 
were  together,  and  after  all,  no  one  but  Joe  made  any 
difference  to  me.  I  was  a  thousand  miles  away  on  my 
own  back  porch.  This  dazzling  moon  was  shining 
through  the  clematis  on  Joe's  earnest  face.  When  sud- 
denly something  came  between  me  and  the  sparkling 
ring.  There  was  a  hot,  long  kiss  on  my  hand,  and  Allan 
Cary's  brown  hand  clasped  it  close. 

I  snatched  it  away,  starting  back  so  sharply  that  the 
little  boat  rocked  perilously. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Cary ! "  I  cried,  angrily,  "how  could  you! 
How  dared  you !  " 

"  I  didn't  want  to,"  he  said,  in  a  strange,  thick  voice, 

"  but  how  could  I  help  it?    You  know  perfectly  well  

Oh,  look  out !    Your  oar  " 

It  was  true.  In  my  start  I  had  let  go  one  oar,  and  it 
was  drifting  away,  at  the  moment  so  near  the  boat  that  I 
leaned  far  over  and  reached  for  it,  till  Mr.  Cary  grasped 
me  in  alarm. 

"Don't  touch  me,"  I  said,  indignantly ;  "don't  ever 
dare  to  touch  me  again." 

"  No,"  he  said,  gloomily,  "  I  suppose  you  would  rather 
go  to  the  bottom  than  have  me  touch  you ;  but  all  the 
same  I  don't  want  to  go  back  without  you." 

"  How  are  we  going  back,  anyway?"  I  asked,  fiercely, 
"with  only  one  oar.  Oh,  what  did  I  ever  come  for?" 
And  by  way  of  helping  matters  along  I  began  to  cry. 

The  beauty  had  all  gone  out  of  everything.  I  felt  so 
ashamed  and  indignant  at  the  thought  of  his  touching 
me  that  I  almost  hated  him;  and  yet  I  couldn't  help  see- 
ing that  it  was  my  own  fault ;  that  I  had  gone  and  gone 
and  gone  with  him  till  he  had  a  right  to  think,  I  liked 
him. 

But  my  mental  explanations  and  self-reproaches  did 
not  mend  matters  now,  when  we  were  really  drifting  out 
to  sea,  with  no  means  of  making  any  headway  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  harbor  lights  looked  far  away  be- 
hind us,  and  I  thought,  with  bitterness  of  spirit,  how  they 
would  all  wonder  and  laugh  at  our  staying  so  late. 

"  Let  me  take  in  the  oar  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Cary,  cere- 
moniously. 

"Oh,  what's  the  use?"  I  said,  with  unreasoning  per- 
versity. "  We  might  as  well  let  it  go.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  drown  with  no  oar  as  with  one." 

"Oh,  we  shan't  drown,"  he  said,  quietly.  "The 
steamer  will  pick  us  up  in  the  morning,  even  if  we  can 
make  no  one  hear  to-night." 

In  the  morning  !  If  I  had  to  spend  the  night  out  here 
in  this  boat,  I  thought,  I  should  rather  never  be  picked 
up.  I  thought  of  the  jests  changing  to  anxiety,  and  the 
anxiety  to  distress.  I  pictured  Aunt  Margaret's  despair. 
She  always  took  the  gloomiest  view  of  things,  and  I  knew 
if  I  did  not  appear  before  bedtime,  nothing  could  per- 
suade her  that  I  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

Allan  Cary  stood  up  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  gave 
a  long,  loud,  clear  hello.  Then  everything  was  still 
again  except  the  ceaseless,  vague  rush  of  the  water.  Again 
he  called,  and  again,  but  we  heard  no  answering  shout. 
The  lights  in  the  little  harbor  were  going  out.  We  seemed, 
in  this  lonely  little  boat  on  the  wide  stretch  of  water, 
alone  in  the  world. 

In  the  bright  silver  path  of  the  moon  on  the  water  I 
could  see  the  black  oar  tossing  idly  from  wave  to  wave. 
It  looked  to  me  like  a  long,  lean,  drowned  man.  Crouch- 
ing down  in  the  cushions  of  the  bow,  I  shivered.  Mr. 
Cary  carefully  worked  himself  out  of  his  overcoat,  for  the 
boat  rocked  uneasily,  and  came  toward  my  end. 

"I  shan't  take  it,"  I  said,  "and  let  you  freeze;  be- 
sides, I  am  not  cold." 


"  You  must  take  it,"  he  said,  authoritatively,  and 
stooped  to  put  it  round  me. 

As  he  did  so  I  was  struck  with  remorse,  and  laying  my 
hand  on  his  arm  I  said,  earnestly,  '*  Mr.  Cary,  I  am  so 
sorry  " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  speak  of  it!"  he  said.  "I 
might  have  known,"  and  he  touched  the  ring  on  my  finger. 

As  he  drew  the  coat  round  my  shoulders  his  hand 
touched  some  papers  in  the  pocket.  Instantly  he  pulled 
them  out,  a  thick  bundle  of  newspapers,  and  taking  his 
match-case  from  his  breast  pocket,  touched  a  match  to 
one  of  them,  and  held  it  high  over  his  head  till  it  burned 
down  to  his  hand.  Then  he  lit  another  and  another.  The 
bright  red  glare  of  the  flame  looked  so  lurid  in  the  sweet 
white  moonlight  that  I  sat  staring  at  it,  till  a  quick  excla- 
mation from  him  made  me  start,  and  there  on  the  shore  I 
saw  an  answering  flame,  and  listening,  thought  I  heard  a 
faint,  far  call.  Then  he  threw  away  the  fragment  of 
paper  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

When  the  dory,  pulled  by  two  pairs  of  strong  arms, 
came  alongside  of  us,  I  could  have  cried  again  with  joy 
to  hear  Captain  Farwell's  familiar  nasal  twang. 

"  Miss  Sanborn's  Jim  he  said  he  heard  ye,  but  I  didn't 
believe  him  till  I  see  ye  burn  that  paper.  Then  I  knew 
suthin  was  to  pay,  and  we  just  jumped  in  the  but,  and 
pulled  out  to  ye.  Lost  your  oar,  did  ye?  Sho!  what  a 
piece  of  keerlessness.  Here,  ketch  a  holt  of  this  rope, 
and  we'll  tow  ye  in." 

So,  ignominiously  trailing  behind  the  dory,  damp, 
ashamed  and  remorseful,  I  came  home — trying  not  to  see 
Allan  Cary's  white,  sad  face,  and  steadfastly  silent  as  to 
what  had  passed  in  the  boat,  even  to  Aunt  Margaret  and 
the  girls. 

One  snowy  night  the  following  winter  we  sat  in  the 
library,  directing  my  wedding  cards. 

"Dora,"  said  Agnes,  suddenly,  "will  you  send  Mr. 
Cary  one?" 

"  Oh,  no!  "  I  said,  for  instantly  his  face  flashed  before 
me  with  that  white,  set  look,  and  it  seemed  to  me  an  un- 
necessary cruelty  to  remind  him  of  my  existence  at  all. 

Just  at  that  minute  Joe  came  in,  brushing  the  snow  from 
his  coat,  and  threw  down  a  lot  of  letters. 

"  Congratulations,  I  suppose,"  he  said.  "  I  called  at  the 
post-office  on  my  way  up  here." 

I  opened  the  one  on  top  of  the  pile.    It  was  a  thick 

sheet  of  note-paper,  and  on  it  was  engraved — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  R.  Jerome 
request  your  presence 
at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Katharine 
to 

Allan  Burton  Cary, 
at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  twellth. 
Trinity  Church. 


THE  ONE  CRAY  HAIR. 


The  wisest  of  the  wise 
Listen  to  pretty  lies, 

And  love  to  hear  them  told; 
Doubt  not  that  Solomon 
Listened  to  many  a  one — 
Some  in  his  youth,  and  more  when  he  grew  old. 

I  never  sat  among 

The  choir  of  wisdom's  song. 

But  pretty  lies  loved  I 
As  much  as  any  king — 
When  youth  was  oji  the  wing, 
And  (must  it  then  be  told?)  when  youth  had  quite  gone  by. 

Alas!  and  i  have  not 
The  pleasant  hour  forgot 

When  one  pert  lady  said, 
"  O  Landor,  I  am  quite 
Bewildered  with  allright; 
I  see  (sit  quiet  now)  a  white  hair  on  your  head!  " 

Another,  more  benign, 
Drew  out  that  hair  of  mine, 
And  in  her  own  dark  hair 
l'retended  she  had  found 
That  one,  and  twirled  it  round. 
Fair  as  she  was,  she  never  was  so  fair. 

Walter  Savage  I.andor. 


OPPOSING  FORCES. 


A  traveler  in  equatorial  Africa  visited  a  tribe  where  the 
young  women  are  distinctly  lady-like  in  both  manner  and 
physique,  with  figures  slender  and  well  formed.  But  the 
young  men  are  not  allowed  to  marry  until  their  strength 
begins  to  fail ;  and  after  marriage  they  must  wear  for  a 
month  the  dress  of  maidens.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
under  this  treatment  the  face  of  the  male  savage  loses  its 
habitual  scowl,  and  becomes  pleasing  and  genial. 


Lord  Wolseley  will  receive  no  more  decorations,  it  is 
safe  to  say.  Tortured  with  chagrin,  and  stung  by  the 
taunts  of  a  thousand  German  ana  French  and  even  En- 
glish military  critics,  he  is  really  to  be  pitied. 


Mr.  Colman,  the  newly  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  is  as  lound  on  the  Cn'ncse  sugar-cane  ques- 
tion as  was  Loring  or  Leduc.  The  motto  of  the  depart- 
ment is  "  Resorghum!" 

From  General  Gordon's  diary :  "I  will  accept  nothing 
whatever  from  Gladstone's  government.  I  will  not  even 
let  them  pay  my  expenses.  I  will  never  put  foot  in  En- 
gland again."   

O'Donovan  Rossa  says:  "No  power  in  this  country 
will  keep  my  mouth  shut."  Pshaw!  it  is  not  his  closed 
mouth,  but  his  closed  coffin,  that  the  public  would  regard 
with  favor. — Puck. 


Various  nations  of  antiquity  have  indulged  in  the 
wildest  notions  with  respect  to  what  supports  the  earth  in 
space.  The  Hindoos,  perhaps,  have  entertained  the 
strangest  fancies,  compared  with  which  the  Grecian  idea  of 
a  gigantic  Atlas  with  the  world  uj>on  his  shoulders 
should  seem  quite  reasonable.  But  all  these  fancies  have 
faded  out  before  the  bright  light  of  astronomical  investi- 
gation, which  clearly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
various  material  bodies  of  which  the  physical  universe  is 
composed  are  supported  in  their  positions  by  reason  of 
opposing  forces,  by  virtue  of  that  occult  influence  termed 
the  attraction  of  gravitation.  It  is  the  rationale  of  the 
universe.  To  descend  from  the  great  and  the  infinite  to 
our  own  little  globe,  our  experience  teaches  us  that  what 
is  true  of  the  mighty  universe  is  equally  true  of  the  in- 
significant earth  and  its  petty  interests  and  activities. 
Wherever  we  see  a  power  which  threatens  to  become  too 
powerful,  there  we  observe  a  host  of  adversaries  arise,  de- 
termined to  lay  low  its  overtopping  head.  Victor  Hugo 
says  of  Napoleon  that  the  ultimate  success  of  such  a 
monstrosity  was  unthinkable  ;  that  he  rather  assumed  the 
aspect  of  Iwstis  generis  humani — an  enemy  to  the  whole 
human  family — than  the  attitude  of  a  champion  of 
France. 

So,  when  he  returned  from  Elba  it  seemed  to  the  terrified 
nations  of  Europe  that  a  human  tiger  had  escaped  from  his 
cage,  and  all  must  unite  to  hunt  him  down.  That  is 
why  the  battle  of  Waterloo  possesses  such  an  intense  in- 
terest. It  is  picturesque.  It  is  the  Caucasian  race  in 
arms  against  its  natural  enemy.  Gettysburg  was  a  grand- 
er crash  of  arms,  but  it  is  hardly  so  well  adapted  to  yield 
to  the  brush  of  the  painter,  because,  although  an  awful 
pageant,  it  consists  of  the  same  kind  of  men  on  both 
sides.  There  is  no  confused  mingling  of  colors,  uniforms, 
arms,  and  the  characteristics  of  seven  or  eight  nationali- 
ties. There  is  merely  the  awful  shock  of  two  very  similar 
but  enormous  clans  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

So  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  political  equilibrium  of 
Europe  is  an  anxious  and  careful  effort,  by  the  use  of 
opposing  forces,  to  prevent  some  one  nation  from  becom- 
ing overwhelmingly  great.  It  leads  to  terrible  outbreaks 
of  destructive  energy,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  preventive  of 
despotism,  in  the  main. 

In  no  place  is  the  influence  of  opposing  forces  more 
distinctly  felt  than  in  society — in  our  own  social  and  busi- 
ness life.  The  railroad  threatens  to  become  too  power- 
ful, and  some  journal  deals  its  weighty  blows.  The  sugar 
kings  attempt  to  assume  control  of  things,  and  they  are 
relegated  to  a  more  convenient  obscurity  by  the  power  of 
the  press.  The  Chinese  threaten  to  overwhelm  us,  and 
our  voluble  drayman  and  valiant  Coroner,  with  their  re- 
spective cohorts,  charge  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  be- 
hold! he  is  ours,  and  his  money  becomes  the  property  of 
the  local  officials  of  the  United  States  Court.  The  gas 
company  attempts  to  own  us,  and  succeeds;  there  is 
no  opposing  force  so  strong  as  to  checkmate  this  power. 
No  force  on  earth  seems  able  to  cope  with  the  robber 
barons  who  assume  the  shape  of  gas,  water,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies.  There  will  have  to  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  political  forces  before  we  can  successfully  grapple 
with  their  peculiar  methods.  A  man  gains  great  wealth, 
and  many  arise  who  are  determined  to  help  him  spend  it, 
or  to  prevent  him  from  accumulating  more. 

If  the  Democrats  go  wrong,  or  the  Republicans  go 
astray,  one  or  the  other  party  steps  in  and  gracefully 
shows  its  adversary  how  not  to  do  it.  If  a  man  is  poor, 
his  appetite  is  tremendous.  Let  prosperity  strike  him  like 
the  wild  simoom  of  the  desert,  and  it  blows  his  digestion 
away.  If  a  man  grumble  at  his  wife  for  her  many  aches 
and  pains,  the  next  day  is  sure  to  double  him  up  and  ren- 
der him  a  candidate  for  brandy  and  ginger.  Let  a  man 
start  a  shop  and  grow  prosperous  from  his  sagacity  and 
activity,  and  rivals  come  in  and  take  the  business  away 
from  right  under  his  nose.  When  one  would  turn  the 
sea-sands  all  to  gold,  and  then  grasp  in  all  the  shore,  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  scythe  and  glass  comes  in  and  carries 
off  the  prize. 

"  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of 
adversity  consider:  God  also  hath  set  one  over  against 
the  other."  A.  H.  C. 


The  facts  about  anything  ancient  or  modern  are  diffi- 
cult to  learn.  When  lTlate  asked,  "  What  is  truth?"  he 
would  seem  to  have  in  mind  the  columns  of  the  newspa- 
per. It  is  just  as  easy  to  learn  where  the  Garden  of 
Eden  was  located  and  what  the  particulars  were  about 
Eve's  compliance  with  the  request  of  Satan  as  it  is  to 
learn  what  took  place  between  Mapleson  and  Miss 
Nevada  on  the  salary  question.  It  appears  from  evidence 
and  legend  that  Mr.  Mapleson  was  still  owing  Nevada 
on  the  California  trip;  that  the  one  thousand  a  night 
which  Nevada  wanted  was  for  past  songs  and  songs  to 
come;  that  all  was  square  as  to  California ;  that  the  three 
hundred  offered  by  Mapleson  was  for  the  smaller  village 
of  Chicago;  that  in  California  Nevada  had  gotten  a  thou- 
sand a  night;  that  five  hundred  a  night  was  what  was 
due  on  the  Pacific  coast  trip;  that  Nevada  has  great 
nerve  and  pluck  and  said,  "  No  thousand,  no  sing,"  "  No 
five  hundred,  no  sing,"  "  No  great  pay,  no  big  sing,"  and 
words  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Peck  and  dozens  of  other 
persons  were  called  in  and  called  out  for  this  purpose  and 
that.  Nevada  sang  is  the  one  fact  that  looms  up  out  of 
all  this  rubbish.— Current. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 


NUMBER  FOUR. 


THK  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Nothing  can  do  more  honor  to  our  present  civili- 
zation than  the  charitable  institutions  carried  on  by  the 
ladies  of  our  most  refined  society — ladies  who  attend  the 
Patti  seasons,  the  balls  and  receptions  of  fashionable  life. 
From  these  pleasures  they  turn  to  the  woes  of  humanity, 
and  in  organizations  specially  adapted,  devote  time  and 
money  to  alleviating  the  distress  ot  their  fellows.  And 
such  a  number  of  these  societies  are  now  quietly  doing 
their  good  work  in  our  midst  that  special  notice  should 
be  paid  to  their  skillful  management  as  an  entirety.  In 
almost  every  state  and  private  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  there  are  abuses  and  difficulties  that  appar- 
ently are  inherent;  but  by  strong  contrast,  all  the  institu- 
tions carried  on  by  our  ladies — the  Protection  and  Relief 
Society,  the  Pacific  Dispensary  or  Children's  Hospital, 
the  San  Francisco  Female  Hospital,  the  San  Francisco 
Girls'  Union,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
— are  singularly  free  from  taint  or  corruption,  being  con- 
ducted in  an  honest  manner,  and  upon  a  thoroughly 
economical  basis. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  effects  is  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  which  includes  within 
itself  no  less  than  twenty-two  separate  lines  of  special 
work,  to  wit :  supplying  food  for  the  sick,  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  discouraged,  teaching  classes  of  young  girls 
how  to  sew  and  care  for  their  homes,  providing  a  home 
for  strangers,  visiting  the  poor  and  lowly  in  their  squalor, 
providing  a  kindergarten  for  the  little  ones,  to  keep  them 
off  the  streets,  beside  many  others,  all  in  connection  with 
the  unfortunate. 

"Slumming"  has  become  quite  a  fashionable  pastime 
since  the  lords  and  ladies  of  London  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  introduced  it,  but  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  amusement.  They  go  slumming  to  bring 
succor  and  relief.  Down  in  the  very  heart  of  Tar  Flat— 
on  Howard  street,  between  First  and  Second — is  to  be 
found  the  principal  building,  in  charge  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Miss  Healt,  who  receives  the  constant  stream  of 
applicants,  each  with  a  different  story  of  distress  and 
misery,  or  of  man's  inhumanity  to  woman.  Deserted 
wives,  women  with  drunken  or  worthless  husbands,  and 
widowed  mothers,  make  up  the  greater  number,  though 
many  are  strangers  in  an  unfriendly  city,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  and  some  are  young  girls,  defenseless 
and  alone.  The  great  object  of  this  organization  is  to 
extend  a  little  immediate  aid,  and  then  find  a  means  of 
employment—acting  the  part  of  a  good  friend  to  the  un- 
fortunate, rather  than  that  of  a  mere  charity.  This  is  the 
approved  American  plan  of  doing  good.  The  officers 
and  the  directors  of  this  institution  are  as  follows: 

Officers.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Redington,  President;  Mrs.  P. 
D.  Browne,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Lansing,  Re- 
cording Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Merrill,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  Miss  A.  D.  Van  Winkle,  Treasurer. 

Directors.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Redington,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  L.  Aigeltinger,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Bowen,  Mrs,  William  O.  Gould,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle, 
Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Williams,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mer- 
rill, Mrs.  M.  R.  Lansing. 

The  list  of  managers  includes  some  thirty-two  other 
names  of  ladies  equally  well  known,  and  among  donators 
are  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  C.  P. 
Huntington,  A.  B.  McCreery,  D.  O.  Mills,  and  others. 

Of  the  many  difficult  cases  which  come  before  them 
for  adjustment,  none  is  more  pitiful  or  more  common 
than  that  of  the  mother  with  "a  houseful  of  children,  and 
no  house  to  put  them  in,"  as  Mrs.  Clara  has  so  aptly  ex- 
pressed it.  Work  can  be  found  for  the  mother— house- 
work, cleaning,  nursing,  washing,  or  a  dozen  other  little 
services  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand — but  mean- 
while what  is  to  become  out  of  the  flock?  No  one  will 
open  a  house  to  a  mother  with  even  one  child.  What  is 
to  be  done?  Generally  the  mother  is  possessed  with  a 
wild  maternal  instinct  which  will  not  tolerate  for  an  in- 
stant the  possibility  of  a  separation,  or  even  the  entrust- 
ing of  her  brood  to  another.  She  would  rather  they 
should  all  starve  together  than  live  comfortably  apart. 
It  is  on  the  same  plan  of  a  mother  I  once  knew, 
who  considered  that  her  child  was  safer  with  herself  on  a 
hand-car  going  down  a  steep  declivity,  in  the  snowsheds, 
where  at  any  moment  they  might  collide  with  an  upcom- 
ing train,  than  to  leave  her  little  one  on  terra  firma,  in 
some  one  else's  care,  till  she  returned  from  her  wild  ad- 
venture. One  of  women's  chief  claims  to  a  lack  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  is  the  maternal  instinct,  which  domin- 
ates every  thing  else. 

Another  difficulty  to  deal  with,  but  more  especially 
among  the  shiftless  poor,  is  what  in  Yankee  parlance 
would  be  called  a  lack  of  gumption.  Such  families  can- 
not be  trusted  with  money,  as  they  would  be  very  likely 
to  spend  it  on  a  pair  of  skates  for  the  youngest  hope- 
ful, or  a  cheap  diamond  brooch  for  the  eldest  girl,  or  per- 
haps at  a  photographer's,  for  a  picture  of  the  entire  group. 
A  case  of  similar  kind  is  that  of  the  woman  who,  in  an- 
r  to  a  pitiful  tale  of  her  little  boy  being  sick  received, 
amonj  other  things,  a  glass  of  jelly,  and  upon  returning 


home  was  observed  feeding  the  entire  glassful  to  him  at 
one  sitting,  without  a  morsel  of  bread. 

A  practical  branch  of  the  work  is  that  which  gives  out 
the  sewing  of  underwear,  paying  a  small  sum  therefor,  in 
order  to  have  ready-made  garments  on  hand  for  the  needy. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  seamstress  receives  these 
garments  back  again  to  help  clothe  her  own  little  ones. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  in  connection 
with  the  society  is  the  "  Mothers'  Meeting"  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Each  mother  is  accompanied  by  her  little 
brood,  and  together  they  take  their  seats,  awaiting  the 
religious  service.  Meanwhile  the  children  are  casting 
anxious  and  longing  glances  at  the  table  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  laden  with  good  things,  and  intimating  in  many 
ways  the  tedious  length  of  Bible  doctrine.  Sometimes 
they  take  advantage  of  a  restless  baby  to  walk  with  it  in 
arms,  around  that  wonderful  table,  gloating  over  the 
supreme  moment  when  they  shall  be  permitted  to  lay 
hold.  Meanwhile  hymns  are  sung  and  a  sermon  read, 
and  the  Bible  doctrine  expounded ;  and  the  pale  mothers, 
weary,  hopeless,  rough-handed,  await,  also,  the  happy 
moment.  At  last  the  service  is  over,  and  the  mothers 
are  seated  at  the  banquet,  while  the  children  are  helped 
in  generous  fashion.  Sometimes  this  is  the  only  good 
meal  they  have  for  days. 

Many  firms  throughout  the  city  lurnish  supplies  and 
materials  for  the  association.  Hartman  Brothers,  O'Con- 
nor «\:  Moffat,  the  White  House,  Keane  Bros.,  Murphy, 
Grant  &  Co.,  Doane  &  I lenshelwood,  are  among  the 
dry  goods  firms;  Hawley  &  Co.,  Cutting  &  Co.,  Cktff& 
Dewitt,  Lebenbaum  &  Goldberg,  Quade  &  Strautt,  and 
James  King  of  William,  are  among  those  who  furnish  sup- 
plies. Others  donate  cord-wood,  sewing  machines,  and 
other  necessaries.  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  of  Miller  &:  Lux, 
personally  supplies  the  association  with  beef  for  use  in  the 
diet  kitchen,  where  beef  tea  is  in  constant  readiness  for 
invalids  among  the  poor.  A  firm  in  Los  Angeles  keeps 
them  constantly  supplied  with  the  choicest  fruits  all  the 
year  round. 

It  is  a  field  for  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  many 
queer  characters  are  discovered  among  these  needy 
people.  Some  are  in  a  condition  bordering  on  lunacy, 
and  are  ready  for  the  asylum ;  others  are  merely  cranks, 
and  others  are  simply  odd.  One  of  the  latter  is  Jane 
Weeden,  one  of  the  original  praying  band  who,  with  a 
number  of  other  interested  women,  entered  a  saloon  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  I  believe,  converting  the  proprietor,  and 
helping  him  to  empty  the  liquor  out  into  the  street.  She 
is  an  enthusiast  on  the  topics  of  temperance  and 
woman's  rights.  While  in  an  impecunious  condition  in 
Los  Angeles,  she  was  much  railed  at  by  the  boarders  in 
a  certain  boarding-house  for  her  strong-minded  ideas. 
Said  one  of  them,  "  If  you  are  as  good  as  a  man  why 
don't  you  go  to  work  like  a  man?  Now  you  say  you  can 
write ;  let's  see  what  you  can  write  about  this  town  of  Los 
Angeles.    And  if  we  like  it  we'll  tell  you  so." 

Her  woman's  wit  came  to  her  help.  She  saw  some- 
thing in  it.  She  wrote  a  lengthy  poem  upon  Los  Angeles 
— which  was  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been — in  which 
she  very  cunningly  made  reference  to  the  most  influen- 
tial citizens  in  a  veiy  flattering  manner.  She  had  it  pub- 
lished, and  went  about  peddiing  it  for  ten  cents  a  copy, 
succeeding  beyond  her  highest  expectations.  Of  course, 
each  one  who  saw  his  name  clustered  in  the  posies  of 
verse  could  not  but  be  touched,  and  several  of  them 
gave  her  a  half  or  a  whole  dollar  in  exchange.  On  com- 
ing to  San  Francisco  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
a  Los  Angeles  poem  would  not  suit  the  Bay  City,  so  she 
investigated  the  town,  and  wrote  a  new  poem — one  that 
has  every  quarter  of  the  city  mentioned  in  it,  and  most 
of  its  prominent  citizens.  She  is  not  a  pensioner  of  the 
association  at  all,  but  stays  sometimes  at  the  Strangers 
Home,  and  comes  in  occasionally  to  tell  how  nicely  she 
and  her  poem  are  getting  along. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  is  that  of  a  widow 
with  tour  children.  She  works  out  four  days  in  the  week, 
obtaining  six  dollars,  with  which  she  keeps  herself  and 
little  ones  quite  comfortably.  Imagine  rearing,  feeding 
and  clothing,  besides  educating,  four  children  on  six  dol- 
lars a  week!  Twenty-four  dollars  a  month!  And  yet 
this  mother  is  not  only  comfortable  but  celebrated  for 
her  happy  and  contented  disposition.  She  asks  nothing 
of  the  Association  since  their  first  assistance,  and  even 
stops  on  her  way  to  scrub  off  the  front  porch  for  them 
occasionally,  being  glad  to  contribute  even  her  small 
mite  to  the  association. 

Speaking  further  of  the  many  problems  which  they 
have  to  solve,  Miss  Healt  summed  it  up  with,  "  It  seems 
as  if  there  was  nothing  but  misery  in  the  world.  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  children  we  could  manage  for  these  poor 
women  very  nicely ;  and  that  makes  me  say,  over  and  over 
again,  '  What  a  pity  it  is  that  any  girl  babies  are  born  at 
all.'  However,  it  must  be  right  or  it  wouldn't  be."  And 
with  this  bit  of  philosophy  she  turns  to  the  fixing  of  a 
hamper  of  beef  tea,  oranges  and  other  little  delicacies  that 
the  city  missionary  is  to  carry  into  a  dreary  place  where  a 
sick  woman  lies.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins. 


Even  where  glove  exhibitions  evade  the  letter  of  the 
law,  they  violate  its  spirit.  The  design  is  to  cultivate  an 
interest  in  prize-fighting.  Scientific  sparring  leads  to  slug- 
ging, and  this  to  regular  prize-fights.— Philadelphia  Call. 


ABOUT  TOWN. 


BY  FINGAL  BUCHANAN. 


In  Boston  they  call  it  a  Cyclorama,  but  plain  Pano- 
rama is  good  enough  for  San  Francisco.  It  seems  they 
did  not  dare  to  try  our  populace  with  a  new  show  and  a 
new  name  for  it,  all  at  once.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
Pacific  coast  does  not  boast  an  intellectual  enterprise  to 
match  the  commercial,  as  the  Boston  seaboard  does. 
Perhaps  (score  cne  for  San  Francisco)  we  do  not  adopt 
the  ne\v  word  because  the  old  one  is  even  more  correct. 


While  attending  the  Panorama  I  met  my  Waterloo  in 
the  person  of  a  young  woman.  That  is  to  say,  she  oblit- 
erated me.  She  hurled  me  way  out  of  sight,  in  my  own 
estimation.  Being  of  an  expensive  turn,  I  invested  in  one 
of  those  chrome-yellow  pamphlets  which  conceal  so  much 
information  about  the  great  battle,  and  all  for  the  sum  of 
five  cents.  While  deeply  absorbed  in  the  operation  of 
trying  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  the  map  and  the 
panorama,  a  plump,  bare  arm  came  between  me  and  the 
paper.  It  was  a  healthy  looking  arm,  of  the  sun-kissed 
hue  so  popular  in  Petaluma — said  hue  being  repeated  and 
intensified  in  the  magenta  of  a  two-button  glove.  The 
glove,  large  and  imposing,  seized  my  pamphlet,  map  and 
all.  I  humbly  confess  I  made  no  resistance.  The  party 
to  whom  the  arm  belonged  was  a  plethoric  damsel  with 
wine-colored  features,  composed  in  a  stony, "expression- 
less mold.  Silently,  without  even  bestowing  a  glance  upon 
me,  she  bore  my  pamphlet  to  her  young  man,  and  the  two 
heads  bent  lovingly  over  it  as  they  made  the  tour  of  the 
platform.  I  was  crushed — not  so  much  by  the  loss  of 
five  cents  as  by  the  calm  superiority  of  the  young  woman 
with  the  roseate  arms.  I  wanted  to  climb  over  the  rail- 
ing and  crawl  into  the  nearest  ambulance.  Just  at  that 
moment,  without  a  word,  a  well-filled  glove  reached  over 
my  shoulder,  and  dropped  my  pamphlet  in  front  of  me.  I 
turned,  intending  to  try  the  effect  of  ironical  thanks.  But 
the  impassive  young  woman  was  slowly  descending  the 
spiral,  followed  by  her  young  man.  She  didn't  see  me 
then ;  I  don't  think  she  saw  me  at  all.  Who  says  that 
the  manners  of  Californians  lack  composure? 


"  I  just  think  those  car  conductors  are  horrid,"  said 
Allie,  the  pretty  hair-dresser,  the  other  morning. 
"  Why,  I've  always  found  them  polite.    What's  the 

trouble?" 

"  Well,  he  stopped  right  in  front  of  the  door." 

"  Very'  kind,  I'm  sure,  especially  as  it  is  raining." 

"  Yes;  but  you  don't  know  what  he  said,  and  I  hardly 
looked  at  him.  I  despise  men,  anyhow.  He  said, '  Hop 
along,  my  dear,  and  don't  get  your  little  foots  wet.'  I 
tell  you,  I  just  flew.    I  think  men  are  perfectly  awful." 


With  all  deference,  and  with  no  desire  to  counsel  undue 
extravagance,  it  is  suggested  that  twro  Nob  Hill  palaces 
which  stand  side  by  side,  provide  themselves  with  clean 
and  preferably  tasteful  window-shades. 


"  I'll  tell  you  something,"  said  a  wood-carver  of  this 
city,  the  other  day.  "  Say  what  you  like,  the  people  of 
California  do  not  understand  good  furniture.  We  have 
no  hot  summers  and  cold  winters  to  warp,  shrink  and 
split  bad  work.  It  lasts  here  longer  than  it  should.  We 
have  no  old  homes  with  solid  furniture  to  give  our  people 
ideas  of  taste.  Our  people  don't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  work ;  and  what  is  more,  they  don't 
seem  to  want  to  know.  They  demand  lots  of  show  for 
a  very  little  money.  Further  than  that,  they  care  not. 
They  don't  ask  that  work  shall  be  substantial ;  they  don't 
know  when  it  is  artistic.  I  have  worked  everywhere, 
and  I  tell  you  that  we  get  the  refuse  of  Eastern  and 
European  markets.  All  the  cheap,  worthless,  showy  stuff 
that  is  too  trumpery  to  be  sold  elsewhere,  is  sent  out  here, 
to  be  purchased  by  the  rich  people  of  California.  Peo- 
ple here  don't  know  the  value  of  good  work,  and  they 
won't  pay  for  it.  Their  constant  cry  is  for  something 
cheap.  Yet  there  are  good  wood-carvers  and  cabinet- 
makers in  this  town,  and  splendid  woods  to  be  had.  If 
the  wealthy  people  here  would  have  their  designs  drawn 
and  furniture  made  right  here  in  this  city,  they  would  get 
results  as  fine  as  could  be  wished — substantial,  artistic 
things,  that  would  last  for  generations,  and  always  be 
beautiful.  If  rich  Californians  would  only  patronize 
home  industry  they  would  not  only  help  the  city  but 
would  benefit  themselves,  for  they  are  very  often  cheated 
in  the  expensive  things  they  buy  in  Eastern  and  European 
markets." 

I  give  his  words.  He  certainly  meant  what  he  said,  and 
there  is  doubtless  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  it. 
Our  millionaires  undoubtedly  owe  our  tradespeople  more 
patronage  than  they  bestow.  And  we  can  do  the  best 
kind  of  work  right  here,  if  people  will  only  order  it. 


At  the  trimming  shops  in  this  city  they  sell  ladies' 
cigarette  cases — flexible,  covered  in  plush  and  lined  with 
rubber.  Do  the  ladies  smoke?  Oh,  no.  They  buy  these 
articles  for  presents  to  their  gentlemen  friends. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


WOMAN'S  REALM. 


Dress  does  not  make  the  man,  but  the  neglect  of  dress  indi- 
cates the  boor.    ...    To  obey  fashion  in  dress  is  only  an- 
other form  of  courtesy,  a  product  of  the  high  civilization  wherein 
deference  to  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  others,  in  form  at  least 
is  a  duty. — Boston  Gazette. 

Mull,  organdy  and  French  nainsook  are  the  sheer  plain 
muslins  used  for  the  dresses  of  young  graduates.  To 
these  may  be  added  embroidered  Swiss  muslin  in  sprigs 
and  in  dots,  with  embroidered  flounces  of  various  widths, 
finished  with  scalloped  edges.  Thick  embroidery  is  pre- 
ferred this  season,  but  the  open  patterns  are  still  used, 
especially  for  heavier  muslins.  A  combination  of  plain 
and  embroidered  muslin  is  seen  in  these  dresses.  The 
embroidery  forms  the  short  basque,  and  the  plain  lower 
part  of  the  front  and  sides  of  the  skirt,  while  plain  mus- 
lin is  draped  as  a  short  wrinkled  apron  with  edges  turned 
under  and  sewed  to  the  foundation  skirt.  The  back  drap- 
ery may  be  long  and  bouffant,  of  plain  muslin  simply 
hemmed,  or  it  may  be  tucked  across  from  belt  to  foot  and 
hang  plainly,  or  else  there  may  be  three,  four  or  five  em- 
broidered flounces  gathered  across  the  back.  The  em- 
broidered basque  is  not  lined,  but  has  two  darts  and  two 
side-forms,  and  is  edged  all  around  and  up  the  front  with 
an  embroidered  flounce.  In  other  dresses  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  skirt  are  covered  with  three  or  five  embroid- 
ered ruffles;  in  still  others  wide  insertion  is  alternated 
with  lengthwise  box-plaits  of  muslin.  All  these  dresses 
are  made  over  a  false  skirt  of  plain  muslin,  that  has  gored 
front  and  side  breadths,  with  a  straight  breadths  tied  back 
by  tapes  underneath.  One  of  the  best  arrangements  for 
the  back  drapery  of  these  wash  dresses,  because  it  is  sim- 
ple and  easily  ironed,  is  to  make  a  single  very  deep  puff 
at  the  top  of  the  back,  and  to  the  band  where  this  puff  is 
drawn  below  add  a  gathered  breadth  or  flounce  of  em- 
broidery, or  continue  the  plain  muslin  to  the  foot,  trim- 
ming it  up  both  sides  and  across  the  bottom  with  em- 
broidered edging,  and  perhaps  a  row  of  insertion.  This 
back  fullness  has  a  separate  belt,  which  buttons  in  front, 
after  the  belt  to  which  the  false  skirt  is  attached  has  been 
buttoned  behind.  The  back  drapery  is  tacked  across  the 
false  skirts  at  the  end  of  the  puff,  and  down  each  side  be- 
low the  puff. 

Embrioded  yokes  imitating  the  guimpe  dresses  worn  by 
children  will  be  worn  again  by  young  ladies.  The  all- 
over  embroidery  may  be  used  for  the  yoke,  or  else  it  is 
formed  of  alternate  bands  of  fine  tucks  and  of  insertion. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  yoke  has  a  row  of  edging  set  on 
it,  with  the  scallops  turned  upward,  and  this  is  continued 
over  the  arm-holes  like  shoulder-straps.  Standing  collars 
with  lace  ruffles,  and  also  Byron  collars,  are  used  with 
these  yokes.  Two  or  three  rows  of  shirring  are  at  the  top 
and  at  the  belt  of  the  full  muslin  waist.  The  sash  may  be  of 
muslin,  also,  three-eighths  of  a  yard  wide,  trimmed  with 
scalloped  edging,  and  attached  to  the  back  of  the  em- 
broidered belt,  where  it  is  shirred  instead  of  being  strap- 
ped between  its  two  loops,  each  half  a  yard  long.  This 
waist  is  prettily  worn  with  a  skirt  entirely  covered  by  two 
deep  flounces  trimmed  with  tucks,  insertion  and  edging, 
or  else  these  flounces  cover  the  front  and  sides,  while  the 
back  has  waterfall  plaits  or  crosswise  tucks.  The  most 
effective  tucks  are  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  two 
inches  in  width,  placed  an  inch  apart.  Embroidered 
belts  are  narrower  than  formerly,  measuring  only  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  are  stiffly  lined.  Muslin  about 
forty  inches  wide  is  used  for  the  oreadths,  that  have  a 
deep  puff  at  top  and  a  full  flounce  below.  A  flat  panel 
of  embroidery,  with  the  scalloped  edge  turned  toward  the 
front,  is  down  the  sides  of  some  skirts,  separating  the 
front  flounces  from  the  back  drapery.  Colored  muslins 
and  organdies  are  made  up  in  the  simple  designs  described 
here  for  white  dresses.  The  full,  round  house-maid  skirt 
will  be  worn  quite  plain  with  only  a  hem,  or  else  it  will 
be  tucked  nearly  all  its  length  from  just  below  the  belt  to 
the  hem. 

At  Fratinger's  I  saw  some  handsome  sateen  dresses 
with  flounces  of  Fedora  and  Egyptian  laces.  The  basque 
of  lace  is  lined  throughout  with  sateen,  except  just  below 
the  neck  in  front,  where  it  is  cut  out  triangularly,  and  is 
filled  in  with  a  soft  puff  of  the  transparent  net  which  ex- 
tends to  the  top  of  the  first  darts.  The  net  is  draped  as 
a  "Greek  apron,  and  flounces  of  the  lace  are  gathered  at 
the  foot  and  up  the  left  side  to  the  belt,  while  the  back 
falls  in  plaits  from  the  belt  to  the  foot.  A  pretty  nun's 
vailing  dress  was  made  with  a  kilt  skirt  having  five  rows 
of  narrow  satin  ribbon  stitched  above  the  hem.  Above 
the  kilts  is  a  washer-woman's  apron  front  and  a  New  York 
drapery  in  the  back.  The  edges  were  simply  hemmed, 
and  had  three  rows  of  satin  ribbon  for  trimming.  A 
short  basque  with  Moliere  front  had  the  collar  and  cuffs 
as  well  as  the  fan  in  the  back  trimmed  with  the  ribbon. 
Still  more  elaborate  dresses  are  of  white  India  silk,  and 
embroidered  crepe-cloth. 

Graduating  and  junior  classes  in  many  female  schools, 
seminaries  and  colleges  have  of  late  divided  themselves 
into  two  bodies  in  regard  to  the  dresses  to  be  worn  during 
the  commencement  formalities— one  adopting  color,  the 
other  preferring  white.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  interesting  and  beautiful.  Doubtless  the  num- 
ber of  schools  following  this  plan  will  be  increased  this 
year.  A  few  institutions  of  learning,  strictly  feminine  in 
their  purposes,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  arrange  a  different 


grade  of  toilet  for  each  of  their  four  classes  of  students. 
Of  course,  this  plan  is  oftentimes  very  inconvenient,  but 
the  materials  and  styles  selected  are  so  simple  and  inex- 
pensive that  the  most  prudent  of  mothers  cannot  take  ex- 
ception, unless  it  be  on  the  ground  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  up  even  the  least  elaborate  of  gowns  in  the 
absence  of  its  prospective  wearer. 

The  graduating  class  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
schools  on  the  coast  has  resolved  this  year  to  wear  white 
nun's  vailing.  There  are  many  children  of  fortune 
whose  mothers  or  providers  can  with  difficulty  be 
brought-  to  understand  that  upon  so  important  an  oc- 
casion an  unostentatious  raiment  is  more  impressive  than 
a  fine  costume,  that  wins  more  attention  than  its  wearer, 
no  matter  what  her  attainments  may  be.  When  a  class 
of  girls  is  able  to  prove  there  is  real  value  in  study,  and 
that  there  can  be  wisdom  in  young  heads,  by  wearing 
the  most  simple  and  lady-like  garments  upon  one  of  the 
red-letter  days  of  their  lives,  older  folk  will  think  better 
of  advanced  education  for  women  than  some  of  them  do 
at  present.  .  • 

In  the  school  just  mentioned  the  junior  will  wear  color, 
perhaps  pale  blue.  The  skirts  will  be  tucked,  which  of 
course  renders  other  ornaments  quite  needless.  The  top 
is  gathered  all  round,  the  least  fullness  being  in  front  and 
at  the  sides.  The  waist  has  a  yoke  which,  as  well  as  the 
sleeves,  will  be  of  white  embroidered  vailing,  A  ruffle  of 
white  lace  finishes  the  throat  and  wrists.  The  waist  is 
full  and  gathered  to  the  yoke.  The  straps  across  the 
shoulder  are  in  the  form  of  a  puff.  Upon  the  left  shoulder 
is  a  bow  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  the  long  loops  and  ends 
falling  at  the  back,  and  a  short,  full  bow  with  double 
pointed  ends  is  placed  at  the  right-side  front  of  the  collar. 
A  sash  of  the  material,  hemmed  at  the  sides,  and  tucked 
and  lace-trimmed  at  the  ends,  will  be  tied  with  full  loops 
and  long  ends  at  the  back  of  the  waist.  Sophomore 
classes  will  often  wear  tucked  skirts  that  have  an  over- 
drapery,  and  are  dainty  and  stylish  in  design.  The  shape 
of  the  skirt  is  very  attractive,  its  tucks  being  broad 
and  nearly  the  width  of  its  hem.  The  over-drapery  is 
apron-shaped  in  front,  and  has  many  drooping  wrinkles. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  oval  back  drapery,  which  is  much 
deeper.  Both  draperies  are  edged  with  a  ruffle  of  cream 
white  lace.  The  handsome  and  fashionable  waist  which  is 
to  accompany  this  skirt  is  cut  in  Spencer  shape,  buttons  be- 
hind, and  has  elbow  sleeves  with  a  lace  ruffle  and  knot  of 
ribbon  upon  them.  The  neck  will  be  cut  square  in  front, 
but  not  very  low,  and  will  have  a  fall  of  lace  to  match 
the  sleeves.  Over  the  waist  is  to  be  worn  a  Spanish 
girdle  of  black  velvet.  A  band  of  velvet  ribbon  will  be 
tied  about  the  neck  and  knotted  in  front,  and  ribbons  of 
the  same  color  but  greater  width  will  be  about  the 
wrists.  No  jewelry  is  permissible.  The  Spanish  girdle 
is  a  novel  design;  it  is  pointed  both  at  the  back  and 
front,  and,  being  cut  bias,  requies  no  under-arin  shaping 
seams.  The  youngest  members  of  the  institution  will 
wear  white  muslin  dresses,  with  cardinal  and  other  gay 
ribbons  about  their  waists  in  belt  fashion,  the  long  ends 
being  arranged  to  fall  at  the  left  side.  Other  ribbons 
with  short  ends  will  be  placed  high  up  on  the  left  side- 
front  of  the  collar,  and  upon  the  arms  below  the  elbows, 
where  the  ruffles  of  Hamburg  are  set  upon  the  cutaway 
sleeves. 

For  such  young  ladies  as  wish  to  look  especially  elegant 
and  fully  grown-up,  and  who  require  that  their  gradua- 
tion dresses  shall  be  able  to  do  stylish  duty  at  after  enter- 
tainments of  rejoicing,  a  superb  and  novel  costume  design 
is  just  published.  It  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
most  fastidious  critics,  and  can  be  made  up  with  small 
cost  when  the  outlay  is  compared  with  the  appearance. 
It  is  a  style  that  may  be  made  of  lace  flouncings  and 
piece-lace  combined,  or  of  Hamburg  arranged  ti|>on  a 
foundation  of  silk  or  sateen.  Hamburg  embroidery  was 
never  so  handsome  nor  so  inexpensive  as  at  present.  The 
novel  pattern  that  has  just  been  designed  and  published 
is  charming  alike  for  the  white  dress  of  the  graduate,  or 
for  that  of  black  lace  with  gay  ribbons  which  is  to  cover 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  audience.  Its  skirt  founda- 
tion is  of  walking  length,  and  has  all  the  excellencies  of 
shape  in  gores  and  hip  darts,  with  a  gathered  back- 
breadth,  that  characterizes  our  present  street  dresses.  Its 
lower  part  should  be  very  narrowly  ruffled,  or  have  upon 
it  a  plaiting  of  silk,  surah,  satin  or  sateen  for  the  edge  of 
the  flounce  to  fall  over,  and  to  protect  it  from  soil  and 
wear.  The  flouncing  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire length,  and  surmounting  the  top  flounce  is  a  much- 
wrinkled  and  becoming  cross-drapery  of  the  piece  goods, 
whether  this  be  lace  or  Hamburg,  the  surah,  silk  or  satin 
of  which  the  pointed  over-waist  is  made.  It  is  no  longer 
customary  to  add  flowers  to  the  graduate's  toilet  when 
first  worn,  and  this  is  partly  because  all  blossoms  fade  be- 
fore the  day  is  fairly  gone,  and  partly  because  such  testa- 
mentary offerings  of  affection  or  appreciation  are  usually 
received  later  in  the  day,  and  may  then  be  carried  as 
trophies  of  honor.  If  the  young  lady  provide  them  for 
herself,  they  express  no  significance  to  her  friends.  Even 
the  young  lady  who  wears  the  elegant  and  costly  costume 
just  described  will  wear  no  flowers  or  jewels,  as  it  would 
be  in  very  bad  taste.  Youth  and  freshness  do  not  need 
them,  and  they  suggest  frivolous  interests  which  are  at 
variance  with  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion. 

Mme.  de  Forrest  has,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  nicest 


millinery  establishments  in  town.  She  is  not  only  very 
obliging,  but  has  so  many  pretty  things  that  her  suc- 
cess is  quite  natural.  She  has  been  making  a  number 
of  picnic  hats  lately,  and  they  are  marvels  of  good  taste 
and  durability.  One  of  the  prettiest  hats  in  the  market 
has  been  having  a  run  at  her  emporium,  and  that  is 
those  soft  crowned  Tarn  O'Shanters,  which  arc  as  unique 
in  shape  as  they  are  stylish  and  becoming.  Mine,  de 
Forrest  docs  not  think  midsummer  will  bring  out  any 
revelations  in  the  millinery  line,  but  that  what  we  have 
will  be  worn  all  summer,  with  only  slight  variations. 


Every  woman  knows  what  a  blessing  a  good  corset  is, 
but  there  are  few  who  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  fitted  to  the  person.  How  ridiculous  for  a  short,  stout 
woman  to  attempt  to  wear  a  long  corset — one  that  is  in- 
tended for  a  long-waisted,  slender  woman.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  make  a  purchase  at  the  house  of  Freud  & 
Company  recently,  and  was  much  amused  at  the  effort 
made  by  one  of  the  salesladies  to  convince  a  woman  that 
it  was  better  to  try  on  a  corset  and  have  it  properly  fitted. 
Knowing  women  understand  that  the  form  itself,  and 
certainly  the  fit  of  a  dress,  depends  very  much  on  the 
corset  worn.  Another  important  item  is  an  improver  or 
bustle.  The  advent  of  light,  drapable  dress  goods  makes 
a  good-setting  bustle  an  absolute  necessity.  As  in  the 
case  of  corsets,  none  are  satisfactory  unless  fitted.  A 
great  many  ladies  take  pains  with  the  fit  of  a  dress,  but 
they  let  their  underclothes  take  care  of  themselves.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  generally,  and  violates 
all  the  laws  of  feminine  dress,  to  attempt  to  achieve  good 
results  by  such  means.  The  outside  dress  should 
smoothly  finish  a  contour  shapely  because  of  its  well  fit- 
ting underclothing.  An  ill  fit  in  one  accessory  mars  the 
effect  of  the  whole. 


Flower  crowns,  and  flower  brims  with  crowns  of  some 
soft  material,  seem  to  please  the  milliners  this  season. 
Canvas  suits  them  as  completely  as  it  does  the  dress- 
makers, and  they  make  bonnets  of  it,  and  trim  with  the 
most  expensive  flowers.  The  cream  canvas  is  of  a  color 
which  harmonizes  perfectly  with  cherry,  and  costumes  of 
skirt  and  long  sacque  made  up  over  cherry  silk  make  the 
prettiest  of  house  dresses.  Canvas,  beautiful  as  it  is  in 
its  color  effects,  is  a  material  which  appeals  to  the  eye  of 
the  artist  rather  than  to  that  of  a  man  who  knows  what 
wearing  should  be  and  what  durability  is,  for  the  latter 
sees  in  it  a  goods  which  is  anything  but  a  wonder  of  the 
loom,  and  in  which  he  knows  that  he  will  lose  money 
wheh  it  drops  out  of  favor  suddenly,  as  such  coods  always 
do.  Said  one  of  these,  looking  at  a  beautiful  suit  of  the 
material  the  other  day,  "  Lovely,  isn't  it?  Looks  just 
like  a  threadbare  blanket ! "  And  every  woman  within 
hearing  was  struck  dumb ;  for,  alas  !  it  did. 


It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  decorative  art  rooms 
of  Newman  &  Levinson.  If  there  is. anything  new  in 
materials  in  the  market  they  are  sure  to  have  it.  and  the 
desiens  issued  from  their  rooms  are  always  unique  and 
pretty.  I  was  shown  a  partially  completed  mantel  drap- 
ery that  will  be  a  wonderful  creation  when  finished. 
It  is  composed  of  amber  satin  and  cardinal  plush,  and 
will  be  made  in  several  pieces.  The  center  section  is  of 
amber  satin,  and  has  a  blue  jay  sitting  on  a  sprig  of  white 
fir  (which  is  newly  leafed  out),  embroidered  in  feather 
stitch  in  chenille.  The  soft  feathers  on  the  breast  are 
done  in  filoselle,  by  an  entirely  new  process,  and  have 
all  the  soft,  downy  effect  of  real  feathers.  The  shading 
is  perfect;  even  the  slightly  flesh-colored  feathers  just 
under  the  beak  arc  not  omitted.  Pongee  tidies  are  also 
handsomely  designed  and  worked  by  them.  A  number 
of  young  ladies  arc  taking  lessons  in  art  needlework  at 
this  establishment. 

The  lady  managers  of  the  Woman's  Exchange  are  able 
to  make  a  flattering  report  this  month.  For  a  week  past 
they  have  been  able  to  make  expenses  from  the  sales  of 
articles  left  in  their  charge,  and  when  one  considers  how 
young  the  institution  is,  and  how  little  known,  the  rc|>ort 
is  a  pleasant  surprise.  It  is  so  quaint  and  homely,  and 
altogether  new,  that  few  people  understand  how  nice  the 
home-made  confections  are.  There  are  dainty  little  ma- 
jolica mugs  filled  with  wild  blackberry  jam— a  delicious 
bit  for  a  sick  friend.  Every  day  there  arc  fresh  flowers, 
and  two  days  in  the  week  there  is  delicious  home-made 
bread.  All  kinds  of  cake  and  jellies  arc  on  sale,  besides 
home-made  candies.  There  are  all  sorts  of  useful  ar- 
ticles in  the  way  of  fancy  work,  besides  the  number  of 
crochctted  and  knitted  garments.  There  is  little  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme,  and  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  the  ladies  who  have  the  matter 
in  hand,  for  the  success  they  have  already  achieved. 
There  is  really  no  place  for  a  woman  in  the  business 
world.  It  is  a  pretty  theory  that  women  are  allowed  to 
earn  their  own  living  as  they  choose,  but  the  discrimina- 
tions made  aizainst  them  in  wages  make  a  hard  task 
doubly  so.  Many  a  poor  woman  in  this  city  will  be 
spared  the  mortification  of  going  away  from  home  to  earn 
a  few  dollars  by  the  beneficent  aid  of  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change.  .       F.  E.  VV. 

"  In  the  spermaceti  whale  the  teeth  are  fixed  to  the 
gum."   We  nave  noticed  the  same  thing  in  Vassar  girls. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


MY  INHERITANCE. 


BY  AI.I.EN  HUME. 


I  am  not  an  extravagant  man,  but  during  the  winter  of 
1878  a  most  extravaeant  wish  for  a  silk  umbrella  settled 
itself  in  my  brain.  The  thought  was  monstrous;  to  make 
it  doubly  so,  I  had  an  umbrella.  T.et  me  pause  one 
'  moment  for  its  history.  It  was  made  in  Boston,  in  1829, 
for  my  great-grandfather  to  carry  to  Washington  at  the 
time  of  Jackson's  inauguration.  If  one  phrenological 
bump  of  my  ancestor's  well-halanced  cranium  were  found 
more  fully  developed  than  any  other,  that  bump  would 
be  acquisitiveness.  I  had  been  taught  veneration  for 
my  ancestor  from  my  childhood,  and  take  this  polite  wav 
of  saying  he  was  miserly.  His  family  was  large,  and 
great-grandpapa  saw  it  would  necessitate  a  heavy  drain 
drain  on  the  paternal  income  to  provide  each  separate 
young  olive-shoot  with  a  hickory-handled  gingham  um- 
brella, and  with  praiseworthy  forethought  the  umbrella 
was  made  large  enough  for  the  family.  This  is  the  only 
monument  of  his  thriftiness  that  remains.  His  descend- 
ants deteriorated,  and  all  I  inherited  from  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  ancestors  was  a  chaise-fop  umbrella  and 
New  England  indej>endence — in  the  West  vulgarly  called 
Yankee  brass. 

In  Boston,  a  man,  if  respectable  in  his  actions,  does 
not  excite  universal  attention  by  the  umbrella  he  carries, 
even  if  it  be  somewhat  antiquated.  San  Francisco  differs 
in  many  things  from  the  Hub.  and  no  amount  of  calm 
indifference  would  silence  the  derisive  jeers  of  my  studio 
friends  when  I  appeared  with  my  umbrella.  I  bore  their 
offensive  remarks  philosophically  for  a  time,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  they  would  "  first  endure,  then  pity,  and  then 
embrace,"  my  umbrella;  however,  their  hilarity  only  in- 
creased at  each  successive  appearance  of  "Old  Hick- 
ory." as  they  disrespectfully  called  the  phenomenon,  and 
and  at  length  I  solemnly  vowed  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
next  picture  I  sold  should  go  toward  the  purchase  of  an 
umbrella  that  would  astonish  those  grinning  jackanapes. 

With  this  object  in  view  I  painted  that  artistic  treasure, 
"  Study  of  a  Chinese  Ragpicker."  Perhaps  you  may 
remember  it  as  a  familiar  object  in  the  Art  Rooms,  where 
it  hung  a  long  time  before  a  purchaser  was  found.  He 
offered  mc  fifty  dollars  for  it.  I  demurred  a  little  at  the 
price,  for  I  thought  that  the  picture  was  worthy  of  Rem- 
brandt or  Vandyke ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  let  it  go,  for  my 
landlady  was  actually  making  remarks  about  "  folks  going 
about  with  big  umbrellas  which  was  always  bragging 
about  the  pictures  thev  could  paint,  but  never  paving  any 
bills."  Any  one  would  infer  from  the  remarkably  con- 
structed sentence  that  it  was  the  umbrella  that  did  the 
bragging  and  never  paid  bills.  I  knew  only  too  well  to 
whom  she  referred.  Forty-five  of  the  fifty  dollars  went 
to  mv  landlady,  and  the  remaining  five  I  intended  putting 
aside  for  the  umbrella;  but  as  the  Critic's  Review, con- 
tained a  very  flattering  criticism  on  the  "  Ragpicker,"  a 
Chinese  study,  by  Alfred  Turner  Crownly,  I  spent  it  for 
copies  of  that  sheet,  a  blue  marking  pencil,  and  paper 
wrappers.  My  eastern  friends  had  predicted  a  gloomy 
career  that  would  end  in  the  poor-house,  and  I  "  wanted 
to  show  them,"  as  the  saying  goes. 

My  next  picture  was  painted  to  order  for  a  millionaire, 
who  told  me  when  he  gave  the  order  that  he  wasn't  par- 
ticular about  the  subject,  as  long  as  the  picture  fitted  the 
space  between  his  two  librarv  windows.  The  space  was 
measured,  and  the  picture  painted  and  readv  for  hang- 
ing in  two  weeks.  It  was  a  landscape :  sky-blue  water, 
lily-white  sheen,  dun-brown  houses,  and  blood-red  cows 
were  its  chief  features.  Tt  was  entitled  "  A  Sheep  Scene 
in  Australia."  I  have  done  all  my  traveling  to  Aus- 
tralia in  an  encyclopedia,  and  my  picture  closely  re- 
sembled a  small  town  not  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Healdsburg.  But  that  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
"Give  a  picture  a  good  name,  and  the  judges  will  hang 
it,"  is  the  motto  of  mediocre  artists.  But  I  digress.  I 
was  paid  two  hundred  dollars  for  th*»  sheep  scene,  and 
that,  with  other  little  savings,  enabled  me  to  pav  all  bills, 
and  have  enough  left  to  make  myself  a  Christmas 
present  of  a  silk  umbrella. 

The  pleasure  I  experienced  on  entering  the  store  for 
the  umbrella  was  even  greater  than  that  which  comes 
over  me  when  viewing  one  of  my  own  artistic  produc- 
tions. I  haggled  about  the  choosing,  until  the  clerk 
was  forced  to  admonish  me  that,  as  it  was  holiday  season 
he  could  not  waste  all  his  time  on  me,  and  furthermore 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  believed  I  had  merely 
come  in  to  worry  his  life  out  of  him  by  asking  for  things 
which  he  didn't  believe  I  had  money  enough  to  buy.  I 
astonished  the  worthy  bv  picking  out  the  most  expensive 
one — and  a  more  beautiful  little  umbrella  I  have  never 
seen.  The  clerk  thereupon  took  an  interest,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  take  a  larger  one,  as  the  one  I  had  was  a 
lady's.  The  smaller  the  better,  thought  I.  The  um- 
brella 'paid  for,  I  stalked  majestically  out,  going,  of 
course,  by  way  of  a  mirror,  to  see  how  the  umbrella 
looked.  It  looked  very  well,  but  it  had  the  effect  of 
making  my  ulster  appear  shabby.  A  new  ulster  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  present,  at  least,  as  I  had  paid — 
but  I  decline  to  state  how  much.  It  suffices  to  say  that, 
il  though  not  superstitious,  the  price  was  such  that  it 
icad  mc  confidently  to  expect  the  ghost  of  my  departed 


great-grandfather  to  appear  and  solemnly  warn  me  to  de- 
part from  my  evil  and  extravagant  ways,  and  follow  in 
his  footsteps. 

In  an  idle  hour  I  found  time  to  decorate  the  handle 
of  the  umbarella  with  a  wreath  of  blue  forget-me-nots, 
and  so  completely  was  I  carried  away  with  the  delight  of 
holding,  as  my  own,  a  silk  umbrella,  that  for  the  first 
week  or  so  it  became  my  daily  habit  to  practice  before 
my  mirror  half  an  hour  or  so,  with  my  umbrella  now- 
spread,  now  shut,  now  used  as  a  cane.  The  habit  was 
not  very  profitable,  for  T  could  not  judge  of  my  appear- 
ance, as  the  mirror  had  the  wavy  surface  peculiar  to  mir- 
rors in  cheap  boarding-houses,  and  sometimes  there 
was  reflected  an  image  of  a  young  man  with  two  noses 
and  half  an  ear,  balancing  an  umbrella  with  three 
handles  but  no  top  to  speak  of.  My  umbrella  was  a 
"  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  "—not,  alas!  forever. 

Returning,  late  one  evening,  on  the  Oakland  boat,  with 
mv  friend  Jack  Carlin,  I  stood  on  deck,  my  umbrella 
raised,  although  Jack  kindly  assured  me  that  I  was  mak- 
I  ing  a  spectacle  of  myself  standing  there,  umbrella  up, 
with  nothing  like  rain— only  fog.  I  have  a  horror  of  be- 
ing conspicuous,  and  was  about  to  spoil  the  spectacle  by 
shutting  the  umbrella,  when  a  gust  of  wind  blew  it  from 
my  hands  right  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  into  the  water. 
My  heart  stood  still.  Another  moment  and  I  dashed 
frantically  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  demanding  a  stoppage  of  the  machinery  until  my  um- 
brella was  found.  A  fisherman  kindly  dropped  his  line 
below,  but  to  no  result,  and  my  one  treasure  floated  off, 
and  was  soon  enveloped  by  the  fog  and  the  dark  night- 
shadows. 

Jack  pulled  me  into  the  ladies'  cabin  to  condole  with 
me,  much  after  this  style  :  "  Well,  it's  too  bad,  Crownly. 
but  such  things  will  happen.  You  stood  up  there,  gazing 
at  it  as  a  grandmo'her  does  at  her  first  grandchild.  It's 
lost  for  good.  You  might  advertise,  though,  and  say  at 
the  end,  '  Valued  as  the  gift  of  a  departed  third  cousin 
on  the  mother's  side.'  If  you  shouldn't  get  it,  I  suppose 
we'll  see  our  old  friend  the  General  Andrew  Jackson 

Democratic  rain-pro  " 

"  That  will  do,  Jack,"  I  cried,  severely.  "  There  is  a 
time  when  your  foolish  jokes  are  out  of  place." 

"Oh,  of  course.  Beg  pardon.  No  offense,  I  hope," 
Jack  said,  hastily. 

I  advertised,  but  no  answer  came.  It  became  quite 
the  thing,  for  a  month  or  so  after,  for  tfie  fellows  to  drop 
in  and  feelingly  ask  if  there  were  any  tidings  from  the 
umbrella. 

The  summer  passed,  and  I  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  the  winter  without  my  umbrella.  Another  one  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  for  everything  looked  blue,  and  my 
pictures  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  as  the  critics  kindly 
informed  me.  I  was  tired  of  the  Golden  West,  and 
thought  the  name  more  than  ever  illusory— it  was  a 
Blue  West,  a  Blue-Blue  West.  The  winter  and  much 
dreaded  rain  came.  On  the  first  stormy  day  Old  Hickory 
was  brought  forth,  brushed  up,  and  reduced  to  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible— the  rain  could  not  stop  my  plans  for 
the  day;  and  so,  grasping  that  abomination  in  one  hand, 
I  started  for  Oakland,  in  search  of  a  landscape — to  be 
painted,  of  course,  in  water  colors.  You  perceive  I  have 
a  pretty  wit  when  it  pleases  me  to  show  it. 

Coming  home  late,  and  waiting  for  the  boat  in  that 
miserable  \\aiting  room — which  is  no  longer  used,  I  am 
glad  to  observe — I  busied  myself  in  staring  about,  and 
wondering  why  the  Westerners,  with  all  their  push  and 
boasted  enterprise,  could  not  put  up  waiting-rooms  such 
as  we  have  in  Boston,  instead  of  taking  a  barn-yard  hen- 
coop for  a  model,  when  suddenly  I  encountered  an  ob- 
ject that  made  me  fairly  tremble  for  joy.  There,  leaning 
in  a  corner,  was  my  umbrella — my  long-lost,  ever  dear, 
silk  umbrella! 

Joyfully  I  sprang  for  it,  caressingly  I  embraced  it.  In 
my  delight  I  was  going  to  wire  the  news  over  to  the 
fellows,  but  with  nothing  to  pay  for  the  cost  but  a  smooth 
ten-cent  piece  which  I  had  been  trying  to  pass  for  a 
month  without  success,  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea. 
Nevertheless,  I  gave  that  evening  a  little  dinner  to  my 
select  circle  of  friends — necessarily  select,  not  exactly  be- 
cause I  was  particular  in  the  selection,  but  because  the 
tradesman  was  particular  in  the  seize  of  the  bill  I  should 
owe  him. 

The  next  morning  I  slept  late,  as  is  my  habit  after 
making  a  night  of  it.  While  I  was  dressing  for  breakfast,  or 
more  properly,  luncheon,  as  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 
Jack  entered  without  so  much  as  a  preliminary  knock, 
and  handed  me  the  morning  paper,  pointing  with  a  tragic 
air  at  an  advertisement.  A  moment  later  I  was  staring 
blankly  at  him,  for  the  advertisement  offered  a  suitable 
reward  for  the  return  of  my  umbrella,  describing  it  mi- 
nutely, even  to  the  blue  forget-me-nots  on  the  handle. 

"  Don't  stand  there  looking  as  if  you  didn't  know 
beans,"  said  Jack,  sharply. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  do  know  beans ;  I  was  born  in  Boston. 
But  what  astonishes  me  is  that  any  one  could  steal  my 
umbrella,  and  then  advertise  for  it  in  this  open  fashion," 
I  exclaimed,  finding  my  tongue. 

"Stole  your  umbrella!  What  are  you  saying?  You 
lost  your  umbrella,  and  some  one  may  have  found  it  and 
never  seen  your  advertisement ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
go  up  to  the  place  and  explain."  Jack  finished  his  re- 
mark, and  cooly  began  criticising  the  chromo  on  the  wall 


— for  although  an  artist,  I  could  not  afford  an  oil  painting, 
even  of  my  own  production. 

"  But  suppose  it  isn't  mine.  Think  it's  possible  any- 
one could  have  hit  on  the  blue  forget-me-nots  for  the 
handle?"  I  questioned,  anxiously. 

"  Dunno.  Anyhow  there's  a  suitable  reward  for  the 
return.    Where's  the  address? " 

I  looked  at  the  paper  again.  "  Number  California 

street.  The  same  old  fellow  for  whom  I  painted  the 
Australian  sheep  scene,"  said  I,  a  little  shame-facedly. 

"Yes,  'Australian  Sheep  Scene,' you  old  humbug!" 
exclaimed  Jack,  with  charming  frankness.  "  Well,  good- 
bye; I'm  off.  Wish  you  luck."  And  Jack  was  off  as  un- 
ceremoniously as  he  entered. 

I  dressed  leisurely,  and  after  luncheon  sallied  forth 
somewhat  mournfully  with  my  umbrella,  for  the  home  of 
j)y  millionaire  patron.  Reaching  the  imposing  structure, 
I  was  greeted  at  the  door  by  the  polite  butler  with  "  Miss 
Richmond  will  be  pleased  about  your  bringing  home  her 
umbrella;  she  set  great  store  by  it.  Here's  the  reward. 
If  'tain't  suitable,"  he  said,  seeing  me  hesitate,  "  I  guess 
they'd  make  it  a  little  more,  and  no  questions  asked." 

No  questions  asked,  indeed!  I  was  on  my  dignity. 
Ignoring  the  reward,  and  holding  my  umbrella  more 
firmly,  I  inquired  for  Mr.  Richmond. 

"  If  it's  more  reward,  I'll  " 

"  You'll  please  tell  your  master  that  Mr.  Crownly  de- 
sires to  speak  to  him,"  I  interrupted,  somewhat  angrily. 
Why  should  that  butler  judge  me  by  my  ulster? 

A  minute  after  I  was  ushered  into  the  library,  and  stood 
confronting  my  own  sheep  scene.  Mr.  Richmond  seemed 
pleased  to  see  me,  though  more  pleased  to  see  the  um- 
brella, I  thought. 

"  Daisy  will  be  delighted  when  she  knows  you  have 
brought  her  umbrella.  She  likes  pretty  things,  and  such 
little  gimcracks  as  these  always  please  girls.  And  he 
rubbed  his  pudgy  fingers  around  the  forget-me-nots. 

"  It  is  strange,  Mr.  Richmond,  but  last  winter  I 
dropjjed  into  the  bay  an  umbrella  similar  in  every  par- 
ticular to  the  one  your  daughter  claims,  even  to  the  little 
gimcracks, as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them,"  I  said,  some- 
what awkwardly,  as  it  was  a  delicate  subject. 

"Is  it  possible!    I  don't  know  where  Daisy  got  " 

I  looked  for  the  cause  of  the  interruption ;  there  at  the 
door  of  the  library  was  a  dainty  little  figure  standing  irres- 
olutely on  the  threshold. 

"Ah,  Daisy,  come  in.  I  was  about  to  send  for  you. 
This  is  Mr.  Crownly,  the  artist  who  painted  the  sheep 
scene.    Mr.  Crownly,  my  daughter." 

I  rose,  bowed  politely,  and  murmured  her  name — this 
being  the  formula  I  had  learned  in  Boston — but  she  came 
forward  with  hearty  western  frankness,  and  shaking  my 
hand,  exclaimed : 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you  Mr.  Crownly.  Papa  and  I 
have  admired  your  painting,  it  is  so  realistic.  I  am  just 
home  from  Australia,  and  I  knew  the  place  from  which 
you  copied  your  scene  the  moment  I  saw  it.  Isn't  it  a 
little  north  of  Brisbane? " 

"  Yes  a  little— north,"  I  answered,  vaguely  wondering 
if  she  had  told  the  truth,  or  if  it  was  merely  one  of  those 
polite  little  falsehoods  often  permitted. 

One  moment  later  and  Miss  Richmond  saw  the  um- 
brella, and  taking  it  from  my  hands  she  gave  me  a  glance 
that  nearly  made  my  heart-beats  audible.  Oh,  the  potoer 
of  a  beautiful  woman ! 

"  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  bringing  hack  my 
lovely  little  umbrella?  " 

Before  I  could  answer  Mr.  Richmond  broke  in,  "  My 

dear,  Mr.  Crownly  has  just  told  me  "  and  he  related 

the  substance  of  my  awkward  little  speech. 

Miss  Daisy  looked  up  brightly.  "  Of  course  it's  your's, 
then,  Mr.  Crownly.  The  evening  we  were  going  to  Aus- 
tralia one  of  the  sailors  saw  a  black  thing  bobbing  along 
on  the  water,  and,  after  he  fished  it  out,  it  proved  to  be 
an  umbrella.  The  captain  gave  it  to  me,  and  told  me 
that  I  could  keep  it  with  a  clear  conscience,  as  he  was 
sure  it  was  dropped  off  one  of  the  men-of-war,  and  it 
would  be  folly  to  advertise  on  my  return  for  the  owner. 
So  nice  you  found  it ;  any  one  would  hate  to  lose  such 
an  umbrella."   She  handed  it  back,  with  a  little  sigh. 

I  was  a  brute.  Taking  the  umbrella,  I  looked  at  the 
gimcracks,  and  then  said,  truthfully:  "  Miss  Richmond, 
this  is  a  mistake ;  I  remember  now  that  the  flowers  wefe 
not  forget-me-nots;  they  were  blue— er— blue  pinks,"  I 
finished,  brilliantly.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  think 
of  any  blue  flowers  but  forget-me-nots.  Handing  her  the 
umbrella  before  she  had  time  to  refuse,  and  thanking  Mr. 
Richmond  for  his  invitation  to  call  again,  I  bade  them 
good  afternoon,  and  was  shown  out  by  the  polite  butler. 

I  walked  home  without  a  regret  for  my  lost  umbrella. 
I  believe  here  is  the  place  I  can  safely  introduce  the 
phrase  of  old-fashioned  novelets:  "Reader,  I  was  in 
love."  But  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has 
enough  common  sense  to  surmise  that  when  I  gave  up 
my  silk  umbrella  I  entertained  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
recipient. 

The  fellows  were  curious  when  I  got  home,  but  receiv- 
ing laconic  answers  to  their  many  questions,  they  had  the 
good  sense  to  retire  and  leave  me  in  my  one  easy-chair, 
dreaming  blissfully  (with  three  unpaid  bills  in  my  pocket) 
of  Miss  Daisy  and  my  next  visit. 

Ah,  those  happy  days  that  followed!  The  Richmond* 
entertained,  and  I  was  invited  to  the  different  gerrftans 
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dinners,  balls,  etc.  What  cared  I  if  times  were  dull?  I 
was  as  happy  in  my  hired  dress-coat  as  any  of  the  young 
codfish  aristocracy  I  met.  Miss  Richmond  and  I  had  many 
conversations.  They  were  delightful,  although  misera- 
bly one-sided;  she  did  all  the  talking,  and  I  exploded 
hke  a  popgun  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  an  ah  or  an 
oh.  These  were  all  the  remarks  I  ever  made  that  I  am 
conscious  of,  until  our  great  conversation,  and  then,  as 
the  saying  is,  I  came  out  strong. 

Plodding  along  one  rainy  afternoon,  covered  by  my 
heritage—/,  e.,  great-grandfather  Crownly's  umbrella  1 
saw  in  front  of  me  the  faultless  little  figure  of  Miss  Rich- 
mond, umbrellaless  in  that  drenching  rain.  I  was  at  her 
side  before  she  had  gone  much  further;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  blessed  my  great-grandfather  for  making 
the  umbrella  large  enough  to  shelter  an  entire  family. 

"  How  kind  of  you !  I  didn't  think  it  would  rain  when 
I  started  out.  If  you  hadn't  happened  along  I  should 
have  spoiled  my  hat  and  caught  a  cold— though  that  isn't 
half  as  important  as  spoiling  this  hat,"  said  she,  laugh- 
ing and  showing  her  dimples,  as  she  wiped  her  wet  cheeks 
with  her  handkerchief. 

Her  bloom  was  natural,  and  did  not  come  off,  allow  me 
to  state.  "  How  nice  and  large  your  umbrella  is,"  she 
went  on;  "  two  are  covered  without  any  trouble." 

I  felt  called  upon  at  this  point  to  tell  her  its  history, 
lest  she  should  think  I  was  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  order 
such  a  looking  thing  for  myself. 

"  I  am  a  Republican,  and  I  don't  like  to  walk  under  a 
Democratic  umbrella,  but  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  do  so," 
she  added,  resignedly.  "  So  you  had  a  great-grandfather, 
and  know  all  about  him.  I  haven't  any  great-grand- 
father.   It  must  be  pleasant  to  have  a  great-grandfather." 

"  Not  when  he  inflicts  such  a  thing  as  this  on  you,"  I 
replied,  giving  the  umbrella  a  vengeful  shake. 

She  look  at  me  with  wide-open  eyes. 

"  Why  Mr.  Crownly,  the  umbrella  is  an  heirloom ! 
Papa  can  buy  me  anything  but  an  heirloom.  I  wish  I 
had  an  heirloom,"  she  pouted. 

"  Miss  Richmond  if  you — if  you  admire  the  heirloom  I 
have,  if  you  are  so  taken  with  my  great-grandfather,  pray 
share  them  with  me;  it's  all  I  have  besides  myself,"  I 
cried,  hastily,  now  that  I  was  in  for  it. 

"Generous  Mr.  Crownly!  Some  people  only  offer 
their  heart  and  hand,  but  you  offer  me  your  umbrella  and 
your  great-grandfather,  besides  yourself."  She  laughed 
outright. 

"  They  are  unworthy,"  I  murmured. 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  her  quick  reply,  and  my  heart 
bounded.  She  laid  her  little  hand  on  my  arm,  and  look- 
ing up  roguishly,  went  on.  "  Tell  me — Alfred,  if  when 
we  are  being  married  " 

I  nearly  dropped  the  umbrella. 

"  Oh!  oh!  hold  it  straight;  I'm  getting  wet.  Now  I've 
forgotten  what  I  was  saying,"  and  she  looked  at  me  re- 
proachfully. 

"  You  were  saying,  when  we  are  being  m-m-mar  "  I 

rejoined,  stammeringly. 

"  When  we  are  being  married,  thank  you,  and  you 
endow  me  with  all  your  worldly  goods — would  you  class 
your  great-grandfather  under  the  head  of  worldly  goods?" 
she  inquired. 

"Worldly  by  all  means.  He  is  a  portion  of  my 
worldly  goods;  he  and  the  umbrella  constitute  the 
whole."  Speaking  in  a  light  tone  of  that  august  person- 
age !   What,  O  ye  gods,  is  to  become  of  me?  I  thought. 

What  did  become  of  me  was,  that  on  a  pleasant  June 
morning  I  endowed  Daisy  with  my  worldly  goods,  she 
in  turn  promising  to  take  me  for  better  or  worse.  One  of 
the  first  questions  Daisy  asked  me  after  that  happy  event 
was,  it  blue  pinks  grew  in  Boston. 

"No,  dear,  they  grow  in  Australia,  a  little  north  of 
Brisbane,"  I  replied ;  and  thereupon  I  confessed  about 
the  sheep  scene.  That  ornament,  by  the  way,  has  been 
taken  down,  and  in  its  place  hangs  a  life-size  portrait  of 
great-grandfather  Crownly,  his  hand  on  the  charter  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  

MAY. 
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May's  glorious  sun  unclouded  shines, 

And  not  a  bud  unopened  lingers; 
The  roses  laugh,  and  mid  their  vines 

The  golden-petaled  eglantines 
Tangle  their  fragrant  fingers. 

The  epauletted  blackbird  sings 

His  love-song  in  the  velvet  meadows; 

The  orioles,  on  flaming  wings, 

Flit  through  the  orchard  openings, 

And  flash  into  the  shadows. 

Afar  the  lake,  a  silver  sheet 

Girdled  by  swells  of  green,  lies  sleeping; 
The  brooks  that  in  its  bosom  meet 

I  see  not.  but  in  their  foam-shod  leet 
I  hear  the  ledges  leaping. 

Along  the  fir-fringed  mountain  peaks 
The  vagrant  vapors*drift  and  double; 

The  doubting  dove  its  lover  seeks; 
Faint  heard,  the  distant  surf  bespeaks 

The  city's  toil  and  trouble. 

Leave  your  dull  haunts,  ye  human  moles, 
Blindly  for  sordid  treasures  mining; 

By  verdant  path's  seek  brighter  goals, 
And  weave  around  your  jaded  souls 

The  garlands  May  is  twining. 

Derrick  Dodd,  in  Summer  Saunter  ings. 


The  agencies  which  have  tended  to  produce  the  com- 
plex political  life  of  modern  Russia  have  also  produced 
peculiar  individual  characteristics.  Perhaps  the  b^st 
known  of  these  is  their  discretion  and  finesse  in  dealing 
with  diplomatic  questions,  and  their  consummate  tact  as 
individuals.  In  studying  Russian  history  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  influence  of  the  old  patriarchal  regime,  to  which  must 
be  attributed  their  freedom  from  class  prejudices,  and  their 
deep-seated  loyalty  to  the  autocratic  power.  It  is  a  pop- 
ular fallacy  to  imagine  that  Nihilism  has  a  very  strong 
hold  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  but  such  an  illusion 
vanishes  on  investigation.  From  the  earliest  times  Rus- 
sians of  all  classes  have  been  taught  obedience,  in  the 
oriental  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  patriarchal  relation 
between  the  nobles  and  rural  classes  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  cement  a  friendship  between  them  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  a  thousand  years,  and  is  still  unshaken.  The 
effect  was  heightened  by  Tartar  rule,  until  obedience  and 
homogeniousness  are  the  underlying  principles  of  modern 
Russian  life.  It  is  an  interesting  study  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  but  doubly  so,  as  it  affects  the  pres- 
ent individual  development.  Since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great  this  development  has  been  steadily  going  on  from 
within,  while  all  Europe  has  combined  to  withhold  from 
Russia  the  privileges  which  are  accorded  other  civilized 
nations.  Every  national  privilege  which  Russia  has 
gained  she  has  had  to  fight  for,  while  the  social  revolu- 
tions which  have  taken  place  within  her  borders  have 
emanated  from  those  in  power.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  cling  to  the  old  traditional  conception  of 
the  Russian  noble,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  are 
more  receptive  of  humanitarian  ideas  than  the  Russian  edu- 
cated classes.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  a  gigantic 
illustration  of  this  principle.  When  Alexander  II  declared, 
soon  after  his  inauguration,  that  he  would  not  rule  serfs, 
but  a  free  people,  the  sentiment  found  a  ready  response  in 
the  hearts  of  his  chivalrous  nobles,  and  they  not  only  con- 
sented to  let  the  serfs  go,  but  assisted  in  parceling  out 
their  own  land  to  them. 

Russians  preeminently  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. They  have  little  or  none  of  that  spirit  which 
seeks  to  conceal  their  defects,  and  in  judging  themselves 
they  are  inclined  to  be  oversevere  rather  than  unduly 
lenient.  Self-investigation  and  criticism  are  strong  charac- 
teristics, and  have  enabled  Russia  in  her  foreign  policy  to 
turn  her  defeats  into  final  victories.  The  outcome  of  the 
Crimean  war  is  a  notable  illustration  of  Russian  ability 
to  learn  of  her  enemies.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in 
thus  laying  to  heart  the  lessons  taught  by  the  war,  and 
endeavoring  to  profit  by  them,  the  Russians  were  actuated 
by  warlike  feelings  and  a  desire  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  movement,  and  the  spirit  which  animated 
it,  were' eminently  pacific.  Prince  GortschakofTs  saying, 
La  Russie  ne  boude  pas,  elle  se  recueilh,  was  more  than  a 
diplomatic  repartee;  it  was  a  graphic  statement  of  the 
case.  Though  the  Russians  are  very  inflammable,  and 
can  be  violent  when  their  patriotic  feelings  are  aroused, 
they  are  individually  and  as  a  nation  singularly  free  from 
rancor  and  revengeful  feeling.  To  an  American,  their 
passionate  zeal  for  reform,  and  their  earnest  desire  to 
attain  the  highest  standard  nationally  as  well  as  individu- 
ally, are  as  surprising  as  admirable.  Chivalrous,  sensi- 
tive, and  generous  to  a  fault,  Russians  have  been  sub- 
jected to  very  severe  trials,  and  in  each  instance  have 
submitted  to  the  inevitable  with  a  fortitude  and  an  un- 
questioning obedience  to  superiors  that  shows  how  patient 
and  forgiving  they  are.  In  the  late  war  with  Turkey, 
when  the  soldiers  were  ordered  back  from  the  very  gates 
of  Constantinople,  there  was  no  popular  outcry  against 
their  leaders.    Russians  have  learned  to  submit  to  defeat. 

As  a  sample  of  forbearance  and  true  dignity  as  well  as 
finesse,  on  the  part  of  their  deplomates,  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference and  the  present  negotiations  furnish  an  excellent 
example.  There  are  no  passionate  outbursts  on  their 
side,  no  questionings  of  veracity,  and  no  ill-natured  flings. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  treated  England's  petulancy 
with  tjolite  kindness,  and  have  studiously  tried  to  avoid 
giving  offense.  Russia  undoubtedly  has  the  advantage  in 
the  present  war  of  words.  She  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  her  antagonist,  and  is  able  to  gauge  his  character 
correctly.  The  Journal  de  St.  Petersburg  voices  this,  and 
also  displays  consummate  tact  in  its  kindly  criticism  of 
Sir  Peter  Lumsden's  reply  to  General  Komaroff  s  report 
of  the  recent  Afghan  battle.  Sir  Peter,  with  character- 
istic egotism,  savagely  attacks  the  motives  of  General 
Komaroff  in  his  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  like  the 
patient  and  really  conciliatory  Russian  to  attribute  Sir 
Peter  Lumsden's  choler  to  a  misunderstanding,  declaring 
their  belief  that  his  information  came  from  the  Afghans, 
that  he  was  misinformed,  but  carefully  avoiding  any  re- 
flections on  his  integrity.  That  General  Komaroff  has 
caught  Sir  Peter  in  his  own  trap  is  self-evident.  He  must 
either  admit  that  his  information  was  gleaned  from 
Afghan  sources,  and  is  therefore  one-sided,  or  else  explain 
what  his  men  were  doing  in  a  fight  between  Afghans  and 
Russians.  .  • 

Individually,  Russians  are  pleasant  companions,  com- 
bining- the  suavity  of  manner  and  courteous  address  of 
the  Oriental  with  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  practical 
common  sense  of  Western  civilization.  They  have  all  the 


keen  excitability  of  the  Frenchman,  the  common  sense  of 
the  Englishman,  with  the  capacity  and  desire  for  improve- 
ment which  is  America's  pride.  They  are  naturally  cos- 
mopolitan, and  hear  off  the  palm  in  all  that  regards  hospi- 
tality. If  an  opinion  is  expressed  to  a  well-bred  Russian 
he  will  probably  begin  by  telling  you  that  you  are  quite 
right ;  and  if  he  ends  by  showing  you  that  you  are  quite 
wrong,  he  will  at  least  make  you  feel  that  your  error  is 
not  only  pardonahle,  but  is  in  some  way  highly  creditable 
to  your  acuteness  or  goodness  of  heart.  The  social  struct- 
ure of  Russia  closely  resembles  that  of  France;  the 
chief  point  of  difference  between  them  is  that  with  the 
French  social  lines  form  impassable  barriers  between  the 
different  classes,  while  in  Russia  there  is  the  same  op- 
portunity for  social  advancement  that  American  institu- 
tions furnish.  The  son  of  a  small  proprietor  or  even  a 
parish  priest  may  rise  to  the  highest  offices  of  state,  while 
the  descendants  of  the  half-mythical  Rurik  may  descend 
to  the  rank  of  peasants.  Between  the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
the  burghers,  and  the  peasants,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
caste.  The  peasant  often  becomes  a  merchant,  and 
there  arc  many  cases  on  record  of  peasants  becoming 
nobles. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Russian  nobility  is  the 
amount  of  obligation  their  positions  entail.  Until  recently 
they  were  considered  servants  of  the  state,  and  were 
expected  to  render  service  in  whatever  way  required.  By 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861  they  were  put  on  a 
level,  in  the  eves  of  the  law,  with  other  classes,  and  have 
no  more  legal  rights  than  peasants.  The  nobility  have 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  western  European  artistoc- 
racy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  they  look 
more  to  the  future  than  the  past,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
accept  any  new  ideas  that  wear  the  badge  of  progress. 
Their  freedom  from  traditions  and  prejudices  makes  them 
singularly  susceptible  to  generous  enthusiasm,  and  capa- 
ble of  vigorous  spasmodic  action.  However  the  fact 
mav  be  explained,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russian 
nobility  has  nothing  of  that  haughty,  exclusive  spirit 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  aristocracy. 
There  are  plenty  of  Russians  who  are  proud  of  their 
wealth,  their  culture,  or  their  official  position,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  a  Russian  is  proud  of  his  birth,  or  imagines 
that  because  he  has  a  long  pedigree  he  is  entitled  to  any 
political  privileges  or  social  considerations.  The  Russian 
noble  has  as  much  contempt  for  "  born  greatness  "  as  an 
American. 

Though  predictions  are  always  hazardous,  it  is  some- 
times possible,  by  tracing  the  great  lines  of  history  in  the 
oast,  to  follow  them  for  a  little  distance  in  the  future.  If  it 
be  allowable  to  apply  this  method  of  prediction,  I  should 
say  that  the  Russian  nobility  will  assimilate  with  the  other 
classes  rather  than  rear  itself  into  an  exclusive  element. 
In  other  European  countries  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
aristocratic  sentiment  among  both  the  nobles  and  the 
t>eople,  but  it  exists  in  spite  of  rather  than  in  consequence 
of  actual  social  conditions.  It  is  not  a  product  of  modern 
society,  but  is  an  heirloom  that  has  come  down  from 
feudal  times,  when  power,  wealth  and  culture  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  privileged  few.  There  is  very  little  aristo- 
cratic sentiment  cither  in  the  people  or  nobles  of  Russia, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anv  source  from  which  it  can 
now  be  derived.  More  than  this,  the  nobles  do  not  de- 
sire to  make  such  an  acquisition.  So  far  as  thev  have  any 
political  aspirations,  thev  aim  at  securing  political  liberty 
for  the  people  as  a  whole,  rather  than  acquiring  exclusive 
rights  for  themselves. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  for  Russia  a  brilliant  future.  She 
has  wisely  begun  her  reforms  at  home,  and  is  always  in 
sympathy  with  any  attempt  at  correcting  existing  evils 
which  is  put  forth  by  other  nations.  Widely  misunder- 
stood and  misjudged,  the  future  leader  of  European 
affairs  emerges  from  her  seclusion  self-cleansed  and  pre- 
pared for  a  broader  field  of  action  by  an  experience 
which  fits  her  for  that  difficult  position.  Russia  is  to- 
day a  living  examplr  of  a  self-made  nation,  and  inas- 
much as  she  is  modestly  conscious  of  her  faults,  and  is 
making  every  effort  to  correct  them,  Americans  may 
watch  her  progress  with  both  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
confident  anticipation  of  many  Russians  that  their  country 
will  one  day  enjoy  political  life  without  political  parties, 
is,  if  not  a  contradic  tion  in  terms,  at  least  a  Utopfan 
absurdity;  but  we  mav  be  sure  that  when  political  parties 
do  appear,  thev  will  be  very  different  from  those  existing 
■  in  countries  with  which  we  arc  better  acquainted. 

F.  E.  W. 


In  summing  up  for  the  prosecution  in  the  Tames  I"). 
Fish  trial,  District  Attorney  Root  said  :  "  Fish  and  Ward 
knew  the  one  wenkness  of  Grant's  nature — that  trustful- 
ness and  steadfastness  that  led  him  to  lean  on  those  he 
thought  his  friends,  and  never  to  desert  them,  so  that  to 
his  great  powers  are  added  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  And 
then  while  the  firm  of  Grant  ><v  Ward  was  in  the  last  ex- 
treme, when  thev  saw  the  end  was  near,  and  Ward  was 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  effort  to  raise  money,  James  D. 
Fish  lets  Ward  induce  General  firant  to  go  to  a  personal 
friend  and  borrow  $150,000,  and  thus  secure  an  additional 
sum  to  sink  in  the  great  whirlpool,  at  the  expense  of  every 
bit  of  property  that  the  old  soldier  had  saved  for  himself 
and  his  family.  I  do  not  know  in  the  rrcord  of  business 
treachery  anything  that  can  equal  the  treatment  of  this 
simple,  oreat  soldier  by  these  two  great  suindlers." — JTar- 
per's  Weekly. 
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A  SERIAL  STORY. 


llith  the  next  issue  of  Thf  San  FRANCISCAN  will  com- 
mence a  serial  story,  entitled  "The  Man  Who  Was 
GriLTY,"  t>v  Flora  HaiNES  Apponvi.  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  interesting  71 'titers  of  this  coast.  The  story  is 
based  upon  the  well-known  crime  of  a  voting  man  once 
prominent  in  local  society.  7fbo  embezzled  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  one  of  our  leading  banhs.  escaped  to  China, 
voluntarily  returned,  and  was  sent  to  San  Ouentin.  His 
struggle  to  win  bach  an  honorable  name  in  the  world,  after 
expiating  his  error,  worm  in  with  the  romance  that  comes 
to  near/v  a/1  lives,  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  story 
which  Mrs.  Apponvi  has  told  in  her  most  charming  man 
ner.   

PR.  HARDY'S  TRUSTEES. 


It  was  announced  in  Monday's  Chronicle  that  Dr.  Steb- 
hins,  ex-fudge   Heydenfeldt.   T.  T.inforth,    Frank  J. 
French.  Tohn  Perry.  Tr..  and  Moses  Hopkins,  the  Trus- 
tees of  Dr.  Hardy's  Foundling  and  Lving-in  Hospital, 
had  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
charges  made  against  Dr.  Hardv  hv  Hie  San  Franciscan: 
that  the  editorial  in  The  Son  Franciscan  was  rend  to  the 
meeting,  and  was  followed  hv  "  an  indignant  and  heated 
discussion";  that  thev  waited  for  the  editor  of  The  San 
Franciscan  to  appear  and  substantiate  the  char<»es  made, 
and  upon  his  not  appearing,  refused  to  hear  read  the  writ- 
ted  justification  which  Dr.  Hardv  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  finally  decided  that  no  further  notice 
should  he  taken  of  the  charges.    This  is  a  decidedly  con- 
venient way  of  disposing  of  a  verv  grave  matter;  hut  we 
respectfully  suggest  to  Messrs.  Stehhins,  Heydenfeldt. 
French.  T.inforth,  Perrvand  Hopkins  that  they  are  prob- 
ably not  through  with  the  subject  yet.    A  reasonable 
amount  of  discernment  would  have  enabled  these  gentle- 
men to  have  recognized  the  distinction  between  an  ear- 
nest, sincere,  dispassionate  charge  founded  upon  specific 
facts  and  made  in  good  faith,  and  a  mere  vindictive,  in- 
temperate, irresponible  fling  made  in  a  spirit  of  reckless- 
ness, in  language  of  extravagance,  and  without  honorable 
motive  or  purpose.    The  charges  made  by  The  San  Fran- 
ciscan against  Dr.  Hardy's  management  of  his  Foundling 
Hospital  bore  evidence  upon  their  face  of  their  truth,  as 
well  as  of  their  good  faith,  and  his  Trustees  will  find  it  a 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  task  to  ignore  them.  When 
The  San  Franciscan  presented  them  to  the  public  its  mis- 
sion was  ended.    We  are  not  public  or  private  prosecut- 
ors.   The  facts  placed  in  our  possession  were  obtained 
in  some  cases  under  such  injunctions  of  secrecy  as  in- 
volved an  obligation  on  our  part  to  protect  the  persons 
communicating  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Dr.  Hardy. 
If  the  Trustees  thought  our  revelations  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  demand  the  calling  of  a  meeting  they  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  call  upon  us.    Such  wrongs  and  frauds  are 
not  unearthed  and  uprooted  by  informing  the  arch-ad- 
versary of  the  sources  of  the  proof  upon  which  he  is 
to  be  convicted.    We  are  not  called  upon  as  a  journalist 
tq  voluntarily  appear  before  Dr.  Hardy  and  his  Trustees 
(as  august  a  body  as  the  Trustees  may  deem  themselves 
to  be),  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  proofs  to  substan- 
tiate specific  charges  openly  and  publicly  made.    If  the 
Trustees  are  bold  enough  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
placing  Dr.  Hardy  in  the  category  of  a  criminal  who  takes 
refuge  in  the  presumption  of  innocence  that  attaches  to  all 
criminals  until  they  are  proven  guilty,  and  if  Dr.  Hardy 
can  afford  to  have  himself  placed  in  such  a  category,  we 
are  sure  we  can  stand  it ;  but  we  do  not  think  either  the 
Trustees  or  Dr.  Hardy  can.    It  may  he  well,  however, 
for  the  Trustees,  one  and  all,  to  understand  now  that 
there  exists  in  this  community  a  7vide-spread  feeling  of  dis- 
trust and  dissatisfaction  7t<ith  Dr.  Hardy  as  a  public  dis- 
penser of  charity;  and  if  they  want  to  clear  their  skirts  of 
complicity  with  him  they  had  better  resign  as  Trustees,  or 
investigate  his  management  of  the  institution  under  his 
charge. 

The  letter  which  we  publish  on  another  page,  from  that 


brave  and  talented  lady  and  gifted  authoress,  Flora 
Haines  Apponyi,  comes  to  us  unsolicited,  and  in  timely 
moment  to  prove  that  our  charges  were  but  the  echo  of 
a  deep  general  sentiment. 


WATER  RATES. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Spring  Yalley  Water 
Company,  or  its  friends  and  champions  in  the  Hoard  of 
Supervisors,  can  reasonably  oppose  the  moderate  views 
of  Supervisors  Pond  and  Roy  as  to  the  true  basis  of  fixing 
the  water  rates.  We  understand  that  these  gentlemen 
have  evolved  a  method  by  which  they  demonstrate  that  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent  on  present  water  rates  under  the 
Shirley  ordinance  can  be  made,  and  yet  leave  the  Water 
Company  an  income  equal  to  six  per  cent  on  their  entire 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,000  and  their  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  $4,500,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  allowing  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  over  eleven  per  cent  on  the 
par  value  of  its  entire  capital  stock.  The  following  tabu- 
lated statement  shows  the  items  of  the  account,  as  verified 
by  last  year's  experience,  to  wit : 

Water— until  jo  per  cent  reduction  from  Shirley  Ordinance. 

RECEIPTS. 

Revenue  from  all  sources,  year  ending  December 
31,  1884..   $1,281,50081 

Less  reduction  of  ten  per  cent — 

After  deducting  Hydrants   $42,00000 

Rents,  etc  .'.  8,02850 

$50,028  50 

On  $1,231,47231-=  123,14723 

Add  natural  yearly  increase   $40,00000 

Less  loss  of  Golden  Gate  Park   11,00000 

$20,000  00 

Add  Hydrants,  1,434,  0  $30— less  al- 
ready included   1,02000—  30,02000 

$1,188,37358 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dividend  on  100,000  shares,  (a:  50c  per  month— $6 

per  annum   $000,00000 

Interest  on  lionded  Debt,  $4,500,000,  (<r  six  per 

cent  per  annum   270,00000 

T»«s   54,657  58 

Operating  expenses   $250,00000 

Surplus                                                 13,71600=  263,71000 

$■,188.373  58 

Which  is  equivalent  to  allowing  Spring  Valley  1 1 .883735S  per 
cent  on  the  par  of  100,000  shares. 


GLADSTONE'S  VICTORY. 


When  we  remember  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  great 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  denounced  by  the  entire 
British  press  for  incompetency  in  not  having  sent  suf- 
ficient troops  to  Egypt  to  prevent  the  terrible  reverses  suf- 
fered in  the  Soudan,  and  that  immediately  upon  the  heels 
of  those  calamities  followed  the  insulting  affair  at  Penjdeh, 
and  the  weeks  of  weary  "parleying"  with  Russia,  for 
which  he  has  been  persistently  hounded  as  weak,  wavering 
and  lacking  in  pluck,  we  can  to  appreciate  the  grandeur 
of  the  effort  by  which,  in  one  brief  hour,  by  the  magic  of 
his  eloquence,  he  stills  the  voice  of  opposition,  regains  his 
full  place  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  his  people, 
electrifies  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  challenges 
the  admiration  of  the  world;  transforms  abuse  into 
praise,  clamor  into  acclaim,  criticism  into  commendation, 
and  grudging  opposition  into  enthusiastic  support.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  captious ;  by  a  close  vote  it  de- 
manded from  Gladstone  an  explanation  of  affairs  and  a 
division  of  the  appropriation.  A  brief  speech  of  but  an 
hour's  duration  silenced  the  carping  voice  of  criticism, 
shamed  into  confusion  the  brazen  face  of  opposition,  se- 
cured the  unanimous  vote  for  the  coveted  appropriation 
without  division,  and  at  the  same  time  contained  no  word 
that  could  be  construed  as  interfering  with  the  diplomatic 
"  parley "  with  Russia,  no  disparaging  allusion  to  the 
pending  negotiations  for  settlement,  no  threats  against  the 
mighty  "  Colossus  of  the  North" — nothing  that  in  its  integ- 
rity might  not  have  been  said  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  yet  so  full  of  power  and  dignity  and  nobility  of  senti- 
ment, so  pacific  and  yet  so  firm,  so  amicable  and  yet  so 
warlike,  so  expressive  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
yet  so  earnest  in  the  hope  that  peace  would  prevail- 
Well  indeed  has  it  been  said  of  the  noble  Gladstone 
that  he  is  "the  incarnation  of.  the  intellect  and  con- 
science of  the  nineteenth  century." 


"SO  NEAR,  AND  YET  SO  FAR." 


There  is  war  among  the  Supervisors.  A  standing  ma- 
jority of  eight  votes  solidly  against  a  standing  minority  of 
four,  on  all  questions.  But  the  majority  of  eight  are 
completely  helpless;  the  Mayor  uniformly  votes  with  the 
minority,  or  vetoes  the  action  of  the  majority,  and  thus 


snatches  from  the  eager  grasp  of  the  victors  the  Ifjscious 
fruits  of  victory.  There  is  said  to  be  a  deep  meaning  in 
all  this.  It  is  alleged  that  the  majority  have  banded 
together  for  spoils;  that  they  lack  just  one  vote  of  having 
enough  to  seize  large  amounts  of  it  in  spite  of  the  Mayor's 
stubborn  and  persistent  veto;  that  they  confidently 
counted  upon  obtaining  the  lacking  vote  from  Rob  Roy, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committtee;  that  Rob  Roy 
proves  to  be  a  regular  watch-dog  who  savagely  growls 
whenever  anybody  attempts  to  approach  the  public 
Treasurer  by  any  other  road  than  through  the  straight 
and  narrow  gate  of  the  Finance  Committee;  that  he 
most  unexpectedly  and  disgustingiy  refused  to  be  caressed 
or  fondled  into  a  combination,  and  that  now  they  have  se- 
lected him  as  the  special  object  of  their  supervisorial 
vengeance;  that  they  have  already  planned  a  deep  and 
dire  conspiracy  to  depose  him  from  the  Chairmanship  of 
his  Committee,  and  are  arranging  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gramme fur  carrying  into  effect  the  penalty  which  they 
propose  to  inflict  upon  him  for  his  obstinate  and  unreas- 
oning integrity.  

OH,  THESE  WOMEN! 


And  now  comes  the  irrepressible  "Lucky"  Baldwin 
with  his  periodical  woman  scra;>e,  the  delectable  and 
highly  seasoned  details  of  which  will  serve  to  entertain  us 
during  the  brief  lull  of  interest  in  the  Sharon  case.  This 
time  it  is  a  Los  Angeles  girl — Louise  C.  Perkins — who 
sues  "  Lucky"  for  $500,000  damages  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise of  marriage.  The  dispatches  inform  us  that  Miss  Per- 
kins is  "  a  very  handsome  petite  girl,  about  twenty  years 
old,  with  big,  dark  eyes,"  which  probably  accounts  for 
the  extreme  agitation  of  the  defendant  w  hen  the  papers 
were  served  upon  him.  It  is  said  that  he  "staggered  and 
dropped  into  a  chair,  and  great  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
out  on  his  forehead,  across  which  he  drew  his  sleeve  in  a 
dazed  way,"  but  subsequently  "pulled  himself  together 
and  drove  away."  It  is  true  that  our  renowned  million- 
aire is  a  married  man — indeed,  we  might  say  a  very 
much  married  man — and  that  Louise  "in  despera- 
tion eloped  to  San  Bernardino  with  Will  Fallon";  but 
these  little  impediments  are  not  considered  of  much  conse- 
quence among  our  most  select  society  of  hotel-keepers. 


A  STARTLING  CONTRAST. 


As  an  evidence  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  con- 
dition, health  and  mortality  of  an  institution  managed 
with  care  and  wisdom  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  charity, 
and  one  managed  as  a  cold,  calculating,  money-making 
institution,  the  following  statement  from  Mrs.  Fred  Mac- 
Crellish,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  throws  a  flood 
of  light.  Mrs.  MacCrellish  says  that  during  the  thirty- 
four  years  existence  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 
there  have  been  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  in- 
mates, children  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  that 
out  of  all  this  number  there  have  been  but  sixty-five 
deaths.  Many  come  to  the  asylum  diseased  and  starved 
and  dying;  and  yet  from  1877  to  1882,  while  there  was  an 
average  of  two  hundred  inmates,  there  was  not  one  death. 
Contrast  this  record  with  that  of  Dr.  Hardy's  Foundling 
Hospital,  where  ninety  per  cent  die. 


FEEBLE  MINDED  CHILDREN. 


Not  among  the  least  of  the  blessings  afforded  by  the 
permanent  establishment,  by  state  aid,  of  the  Home  for 
Feeble  Minded  Children  is  the  relief  it  will  afford  to  the 
insane  asylums.  If  there  is  anything  that  will  shock  the 
delicate  sensibilities  of  the  visitor  at  cither  of  our  asy- 
lums for  the  insane,  it  is  the  promiscuous  mixture  of  luna- 
tics and  idiots.  There  has  been  hitherto  no  home  for 
these  poor,  unclean,  disgusting,  driveling  imbeciles,  and 
hence  they  have  been  turned  loose  to  wander  at  will 
among  the  lunatics  in  the  insane  asylums.  If  there  is 
anything  that  a  diseased  and  disordered  mind  needs  it  is 
rest,  tranquility,  peace,  pleasant  scenes  and  happy  asso- 
ciations. To  house  them  up  and  pen  them  in  with  these 
horrible  monstrosities  of  nature  is  worse  than  cruelty;  it 
is  criminal.  And  yet  this  is  what  is,  and  always  has  been, 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  this  great  state  of  California. 


Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  maintains  the  curi- 
ous theory  in  The  Independent  that  the  richer  the  colleges 
are  in  endowments  the  greater  the  cost  to  the  pupils,  and 
he  reaches  the  somewhat  paradoxical  conclusion  that  as 
the  sons  of  poor  men  can  get  their  education  at  the 
least  expense  at  colleges  without  endowments  (which  he 
holds  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts),  colleges  ought  not  to 
be  endowed,  in  order  that  poor  boys  may  have  a  chance. 
He  desires  some  one  to  explain  this  perplexity  and  con- 
tradiction. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


o 


SHORT  BITS. 


BY  FRANCESCA. 


There  is  war  to  the  knife  raging  in  the  East  between  the 
theaters  and  the  rinks.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Talmage,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  has  dealt  the  latter  a  staggering 
blow  from  his  pulpit  by  an  elaborate  defense ;  but  now 
comes  the  Common  Council  of  a  tow  n  in  Ohio,  and 
passes  an  act  prohibiting  roller-skating  as  immoral  and 
indecent.  The  rinks  rally,  and  public  confidence  is  re- 
stored. Thus  it  is  in  this  world.  Time  generally  strikes 
the  balance  of  good  and  ill  pretty  evenly.  Between  the 
suspicious  endorsement  of  a  Brooklyn  divine  and  the 
complimentary  condemnation  of  a  body  of  municipal 
lawgivers,  the  moral  status  of  the  rinks  remains  just  about 
where  it  was. 

In  the  course  of  his  able  justification  of  the  popular 
amusement,  the  reverend  doctor  remarked  that  "  The  old 
should  remember  that  they  were  once  young."  The  bald- 
headed  old  Brooklynite  must  be  little  like  his  congener 
of  San  Francisco  if  he  need  any  such  advice  as  this. 
With  us,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  the  lively  old  boys 
to  remember  that  they  are  not  young  at  the  present 
moment.  Some  of  our  young  society  men  do,  indeed, 
affect  an  ennuyt  and  dignified  gravity  as  of  those  who 
have  (at  twenty  or  so)  done  with  the  follies  of  youth  ;  but 
for  real  giddy  boys-will-be-boys  friskiness  and  iete-a-tete- 
ing  in  corners,  look  to  the  old  fellows— old  bachelors  or 
widowers,  who  smirkingly  avail  themselves  of  that  broad 
classification  which  includes  all  single  men  under  the 
generic  term  "young  men,"  or  those  long-headed  old 
benedicts  who,  with  well-feigned  reluctance,  consent  to 
tear  themselves  away  from  the  comfortable  fireside  and 
home-keeping  wife,  to  "show  up,"  as  representing  the 
family,  in  some  hall  of  dazzling  light.  Could  those 
trusting  wives  see  their  older  halves  frolicking  like  young 
colts  turned  out  to  grass !  Or  perhaps  it  were  more  fitting 
to  say,  like  old  and  spavined  steeds,  who,  snuffing  the 
freshness  of  the  Sunday  pasture,  revive  the  coltish  play- 
fulness of  adolescence — though,  alas!  like  the  stiffened 
old  stagers  that  they  are,  with  unyielding  hock  and  gam- 
brel,  they  can  compass  only  uncouth  amblings  in  place 
of  the  graceful  gambols  of  supple-jointed  youth. 

Yet  it  were  a  hard  heart,  and  eke  an  ungrateful,  that 
would  sneer  at  this  sere  and  yellow  sportiveness.  Even 
when  the  sensitive  nerves  receive  a  shock  at  sight  of  one 
of  these  heavy  Lotharios  ogling  some  pretty  butterfly 
who  might  be  his  daughter  (if  he  married  late  in  life),  yet 
an  indulgent  smile  must  arise  when  we  reflect  on  the  com- 
placent happiness  of  the  ogler,  the  complete  innocuous- 
ness  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  ogled,  and  the  exquisite 
amusement  of  everybody  else. 

If  the  social  reformer  be  inspired  with  the  philanthropic 
desire  to  rescue  a  party-going  world  from  boredom  and 
stagnation,  let  him  organize  a  society  for  the  propagation 
of  senile  sportiveness  and  baldheaded  giddiness.  An  ex- 
hibition of  these  qualities  affords  a  cheap  and  harmless 
amusement  for  both  performers  and  spectators. 


But  still  I  must  revert  to  the  first  proposition.  There  is 
no  immediate  call  for  any  San  Francisco  clergyman  organ- 
izing a  crusade  to  compel  our  old  men  to  recall  the  days 
of  their  youth.  Brother  Talmage  will  overdo  the  thing  if 
he  preaches  this  doctrine  too  earnestly  to  the  Brooklyn- 
ites.  Report  credits  them  with  only  too  great  willingness 
to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  "  whooping  it  up  "  to  peren- 
nial youth,  as  one  may  say.  Many  of  us  who  lived 
through  the  horrors  of  the  Tilton-Moulton-Beecher  trial 
will  remember  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was— to  deli- 
cately periphrase  the  situation— at  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  

There  is  as  much  in  emphasis  as  in  pauses  in  bringing  out 
meaning.  As  illustrative  of  the  latter,  we  have  all  heard 
of  the  blundering  divine  who  received  during  service  a 
notice  that  ran,  "Captain  Maxwell  having  gone  to  sea, 
his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of  this  congrcation  ";  and  who 
by  the  misplacing  of  a  comma  cast  suspicion  on  the 
weeping  bereft  one,  thus :  "  Captain  Maxwell  having  gone 
to  see  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  this  congregation." 
As  an  example  of  the  qualifying  effect  of  emphasis,  I  may 
instance  the  following.  When  Eugene  Dewey  was  not 
quite  so  old  as  he  is  now,  he  and  his  brother  had  been 
out  all  night  with  a  friend  from  the  country,  showing  him 
the  sights  and  giving  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  after 
the  fashion  generally  approved  on  such  occasions.  They 
had  finally  seen  him  off  on  the  early  train,  in  a  condition 
that  often  results  from  the  laudable  but  demoralizing  at- 
tempt to  prevent  oversleeping  in  the  morning,  by  keeping 
awake  all  night.  About  ten  Eugene  sauntered  into  his 
father's  office,  and  that  gentleman  cordially  asked,  "  Well, 
did  Andy  get  off  all  right?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  deliberate  reply,  "he  got  off  all 
right,  but  he  didn't  get  off  all  right"  This  seems  but  a 
fine  and  subtle  distinction,  as  printed;  but  as  spoken,  the 
immense  difference  was  perfectly  comprehensible  to 
Dewey,  senior,  who  doubtless  remembered  how  it  was 
when  he  used  to  be  there  himself. 


Mr.  James  Whistler,  the  artist  lecturer,  has  just  re- 
ceived a  line  of  advice  derived  from  the  expjrie  nee  of 


Oscar  Wilde  :  "  Be  warned  in  time,  James,  and  remain, 
as  I  do,  incomprehensible.  To  be  great  is  to  be  misunder- 
stood." The  writer  evidently  wished  to  convey  also  the 
converse  of  the  proposition,  viz :  to  be  incomprehensible 
is  to  be  great.  There  is  an  asylum  up  in  Napa,  Oscar, 
where  all  are  great ;  but  I  wouldn't  advise  you  to  seek 
its  congenial  shades,  for  the  inmates  would  probably 
comprehend  you,  and  then  a  long  farewell  to  .all  your 
greatness. 


Bonnets,  says  a  recent  fashion  note,  are  worn  higher 
and  broader.  Now  if  they  could  only  be  worn  longer, 
one  of  the  chiet  obstacles  to  matrimony  would  be  re- 
moved. 


The  last  blow  that  Fngland  lias  received  at  the  hands 
of  her  regularly  engaged  poet,  if  she  survive  it,  may  prove 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  by  teaching  her  the  folly  of  pur- 
suing a  niggardly  policy  toward  her  state  officials.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  Tennyson's  last  poem  on  the  present 
situation  as  involving  the  navy  of  Oreat  Britain.  The 
salary  of  the  public  poet  is  small  to  a  man  w  ho  has  re- 
ceived fifty  guineas  from  an  American  magazine  for  six- 
teen lines  of  worse  bosh  than  this  last  effort.  And  the 
sixteen  lines  were  iambic  trimeter,  at  that,  giving  sixteen 
times  three  feet,  or  sixteen  yards,  for  fifty  guineas — an 
average  per  yard  of  just  3/.  55.  1%d.  At  this  rate,  and 
at  the  quality  of  poetry  supplied,  a  man  could  make 
about  a  million  dollars  before  breakfast.  Does  England 
expect  much  in  the  way  of  odes  from  a  high-priced  poet 
like  this,  for  a  paltry  450/.  a  year  and  a  rubbishing  old 
tun  of  wine?  It  would  almost  seem  from  some  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  verse,  that  he  must  be  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing his  wine  home  for  himself,  on  the  installment  plan. 
Let  England  either  raise  the  laureate's  salary  or  discharge 
him  and  hire  a  cheaper  man.  We  have  right  here  in  San 
Francisco  a  score  of  poets  out  of  work,  who  would  gladly 
take  the  job  for  half  the  money. 

But  it  is  as  well  to  remind  Mr.  Tennyson  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  England's  supineness,  and  should  a  law  be 
passed  making  it  compulsory  to  read  his  perfunctory 
patriotic  effusions,  the  fate  wherewith  he  threatens  the  in- 
efficient government  would  be  his,  for  an  outraged  and 
desperate  people  would  "  raise  their  million  feet  and 
kick"  him,  not  only  from  his  place  but  far  into  the  bright 
Beyond,  where  he  will  have  a  chance  to  tune  up  his  little 
harp  to  the  "  diapason  normal  "  of  the  seraphim. 


It  was  a  rather  severe  joke  on  the  Laureate's  last  effort : 
"Oh!  do  just  listen  to  this  '  take-off '  on  Tennyson," 
exclaimed  a  bright  young  lady,  looking  up  from  her  paper. 
Then  she  read  it  all  through,  from  "  You,  you,  if  you  have 
failed,"  etc.,  to  the  end,  and  sagely  added:  "Well, 
really,  that  isn't  much  worse  than  some  things  he  has 
written."   She  had  struck  the  genuine  article. 


Michael  Angelo  once  gave  utterance  to  the  epigram — 
"  While  trifles  make  perfection,  perfection  is  no  trifle."  In 
his  Harvard  lecture  Mr.  Henry  Irving  used  the  same 
sentence  "verbatim,  but  never  said  a  word  about  Mr.  An- 
gelo, nor  in  his  manuscript  did  a  single  quotation  mark 
make  modest  disclaimer  of  its  originality.  This  may 
seem  a  cruel  plundering  of  a  poor  fellow  who  is  too  dead 
to  defend  his  property ;  but,  then,  just  think  of  the  value 
of  the  indorsement ! 


A  WORD  FOR'  THL  FOUNDLING. 


Editor  San  Franciscan  :  In  common  with  all  sym- 
pathetic women,  I  observe  with  deep  interest  your  efforts 
to  lay  bare  certain  iniquitous  practices  prevailing  in  our 
city,  beginning  with  your  exposure  of  some  of  the  meth- 
ods pursued  in  that  questionable  establishment  known  as 
Dr.  Hardy's  Foundling  Asylum. 

Much  of  the  prestige  and  immunity  from  suspicion  en- 
joyed by  Dr.  Hardy's  institution  has  been  due  to.the  fact 
that  its  affairs  are  ostensibly  under  the  management  of  a 
board  composed  of  prominent  and  reputable  citizens. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen constituting  this  board  have  accepted  their  nomi- 
nations in  good  faith,  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the 
philanthropic  professions  of  the  old  Doctor,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  few  cases  where  their  suspicions  have 
been  aroused,  and  they  have  attempted  to  satisfy  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  establishment 
with  which  they  were  nominally  connected,  they  have- 
either  been  invited  to  resign  their  offices  or  their  places 
have  been  declared  vacant. 

I  have  myself  had  ocular  demonstration  of  some  of  the 

abuses  perpetrated  in  this  asylum.  I  bate  procured  ad- 
mission to  its  pre<  irx  ts  on  other  than  the  regular  visiting 
day,  and  have  seen  the  pinched  faces,  the  emaciated 
bodies,  the  condition  of  almost  universal  disease,  pervad- 
ing the  infant  wards.  I  have  passed  through  rooms  where 
twenty-five  small  infants,  the  majority  under  two  months, 
and  several  of  them  less  than  three  weeks  of  age,  lay 
alone  and  unattended,  the  nurses  being  down-stairs  enjoy- 
ing their  noonday  meal.  I  have  remained  in  the  rooms 
upwards  of  half  an  hour,  and  in  all  that  time  heard  not  a 
single  cry  arise  from  the  baby  lips — a  circumstance  whi'h 
any  physician  or  any  mother  acquainted  with  the  habits 


of  little  people,  can  answer  with  but  one  word,  "drugs." 
I  have  heard  Dr.  Hardy  assert  that  the  absence  of  a 
1  child's  natural  nourishment  constituted  an  almost  insur- 
mountable impediment  to  the  preservation  of  its  frail  life, 
and  in  the  next  breath  congratulate  himself  upon  the  de- 
cision with  which  he  has  rebuked  the  exhibition  of  the 
maternal  instinct  in  young  girls  who  are  temporarily  under 
his  charge,  and  thus  made  himself  an  active  agent  in  de- 
nying the  child  the  native  sustenance  which  he  had  the 
moment  before  declared  to  be  essential  to  its  well-being. 
I  am  persuaded  that,  if  it  were  desired,  actual  evidence 
could  be  produced  to  prove  that  the  benevolent  Doctor 
has  placed  high  prices  on  the  heads  of  little  ones  who 
have  occasionally  survived  his  baneful  rigimt. 

But  even  if  the  administration  of  the  Hardy  asylum  were 
above  challenge,  the  fundamental  principle  is  wrong. 
Attached  to  the  asylum  is  a  lying-in  hospital,  from  which 
a  very  considerable  income  is  undoubtedly  derived.  To 
this  place  many  young  girls  of  reputable  families  resort, 
to  conceal  the  evidences  of  their  shame  by  a  crime  revolt- 
ing and  blighting  to  every  instinct  of  true  and  honest 
womanhood— the  abandonment  of  their  innocent  off- 
spring. Upon  entering  this  establishment  they  covenant  to 
forever  forfeit  to  the  proprietor  all  right  and  title  to  their 
unborn  babes.  Mother  instinct  is  sometimes  stronger 
than  self-love.  With  the  knowledge  of  motherhood  is  in- 
born a  deep  yearning  for  the  touch  of  baby  hands,  the 
sight  of  the  baby  face,  and  hitherto  shallow  lives  arc  thus 
ennobled  by  a  lofty  purpose.  The  erring  woman  resolves 
to  take  to  her  heart  the  little  one  which  is  hers  by  divine 
right,  and  confront  the  world  with  the  witness  of  her 
shame,  waging  a  brave  battle  w  ith  distrust  and  prejudice, 
for  the  baby's  sake.  The  young  mother's  worthy  impulse 
is  met  by  the  Doctor's  stern  mandate.  The  babe  is  at 
birth  removed  forever  from  her  sight.  Her  prayers,  her 
entreaties,  her  expostulations,  are  of  no  avail ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  before  she  leaves  the  sick  room  the  babe 
will  be  under  the  scalpel  of  a  medical  student  or  hustled 
underground,  in  the  same  coffin  with  two  or  three  more 
waifs. 

When  confronted  with  the  argument  that  no  outward 
sanctity  can  compensate  for  this  violation  of  the  holiest 
principle  of  a  woman's  nature,  the  venerable  Doctor  ad- 
vances the  shallow  sophistry  that  by  thus  repressing  the 
natural  and  noble  instincts  of  motherhood  he  preserves 
intact  the  reputation  of  the  unfortunate  girls,  and  enables 
them  to  resume  their  places  as  ornaments  to  our  best  so- 
ciety. Charming  picture  for  contemplation  !  Gallant 
Doctor  Hardy!  Brilliant  modern  prototype  of  King 
Herod  of  old!  who,  besides  maintaining  a  slaughter- 
house for  innocents  of  the  nineteenth  century,  swells  the 
list  of  his  v  irtuous  deeds  by  contributing  to  Society  these 
whited  scpulchers  of  womanhood,  haunted  forevermore 
by  the  faces  of  dead  infants,  or  the  cries  of  little  ones 
turned  adrift  upon  the  world— denied  the  solace  of  a 
mother's  love. 

I  recall,  as  I  write,  another  Foundling  Dome,  more 
worthy  of  the  name  than  any  that  flourishes  in  our  midst 
—the  noble  institution  founded  by  Dr.  George  Shipman, 
of  Chicago.  This  is  no  death-house  for  abandoned  waifs, 
but  a  true  and  zealous  charity,  where  faithful  care  and 
skillful  service  are  freely  awarded  the  wee  babes  intrusted 
to  its  care.  The  result  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
children  live  to  be  a  blessing  to  their  foster  parents  and 
an  honor  to  the  state.  Although  certain  days  of  the  week 
are  specified  for  the  reception  of  the  public,  respectable 
visitors  are  admitted  on  all  days  and  at  all  hours,  and 
every  facility  offered  for  public  espionage.  The  manage- 
ment is  open,  because  it  has  nothing  to  conceal.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  one  of  affectionate 
solicitude.  If  a  babe  is  frail  or  weakly,  or  suddenly  sick- 
ens, loving  hearts  watch  over  the  little  unfortunate,  and 
tender  hands  minister  to  every  want.  When,  notwith- 
standing the  unflagging  endeavors  of  faithful  guardians, 
the  young  life  ebbs  toward  eternity,  a  shadow  of  gloom 
settles  upon  the  house,  every  face  is  overcast  with  sorrow, 
voices  arc  hushed,  feet  tread  lightly,  and  doors  are  closed 
softly,  lest  some  rude  jar  or  harsh  sound  disturb  the  peace 
of  that  last  sad  journey. 

Another  memory  arises  as  I  name  the  Shipman  Home, 
and  among  the  infants  I  sec  sad-faced  young  women, 
who,  in  place  of  shutting  their  hearts  to  the  tender 
impulses  of  mother  love,  have  expanded  them  to  take 
their  own  and  a  foster  child  to  their  breasts,  and  whose 
whole  natures  are  purified  and  strengthened  by  the  tender 
power  of  a  baby's  clinging  arms,  the  awakening  force  of  a 

child's  dependent  love. 

There  is  no  reformation  without  expiation.  There  is 
no  expiation  for  a  woman  who  steels  her  heart  against  the 
claims  of  her  own  helpless  babe,  and  renounces  the  high- 
est duties  imposed  upon  her  by  nature  and  nature's  God. 
The  young  girl  or  woman,  deceived  and  betrayed,  who 
conceals  her  shame  and  abandons  her  child  to  step  out 
into  the  world  wearing  an  outer  mask  of  respectability,  is 
a  foul,  unclean  thing  whose  presence  is  contamination 
to  the  pure,  and  whose  heart  is  torn  by  the  envenomed 
fangs  of  undying  remorse.  But  the  erring  woman  who 
bravely  abides  by  the  consequences  of  her  misdeeds,  and 
who  forgets  her  own  heartache  in  self-abnegating  devo- 
tion to  her  sinless  child,  sometimes  rises  to  a  plane  where 
high  action  and  unselfish  love  create  a  shrine  before 
which  happier  mothers  and  wives  may  well  bow  the 
I  knee.  Flora  Haines  Apponyi. 


IO 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  PLEA  FOR  CURIOSITY. 


Life  may  be  compared  to  some  great  road  in  London, 
or  boulevard  in  Paris.  The  tourist,  passing  along  the 
street,  can  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  is  not  in 
the  same  thoroughfare  which  he  was  exploring  a  moment 
before.  He  has  merely  gone  ahead  a  block.  But 
whereas  he  was  erstwhiles  in  Kingsland  road,  he  is  now 
in  Hight  street;  soon  he  will  be  in  Shoreditch;  soon  in 
Bishopsgate,  and  next  in  Grace  Church  street — all  with- 
out turning  a  corner.  So,  too,  in  Paris.  Now  he  is  in 
the  Madeleine  Boulevard,  now,  at  the  next  magazine,  he 
is  in  the  Capuchin  Boulevard;  and  but  a  block  beyond 
the  opera,  in  the  Italian,  all  within  a  walk  of  eight  hun- 
dred yards  in  a  straight  line.  It  might  be  hard  for  a 
gamin  to  tell  where  one  street  began  and  another  ended, 
but  he  would  not  be  apt  to  think  he  were  in  the  Made- 
leine Boulevard  when  he  was  midway  in  the  Capuchin 
Boulevard,  or  7  ice  versa.  He  may  not  draw  the  line  as 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  would  do,  but  he  draws  it 
clearly  enough  for  his  purposes.  So  we  jog  along  oyer 
the  road  of  life.  While  we  sometimes  cannot  distin- 
guish the  line  demarking  truth  from  error,  we  yet  seem  to 
feel  the  difference  before  we  have  gone  many  blocks,  and 
then  we  talk  as  bravely  of  the  boundary-line  as  though 
we  had  ourselves  set  up  the  pillars  of  stone  to  guide  all 
aftercomers. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  these  nuances,  these  dif- 
ferences in  name  for  nearly  the  same  thing,  is  to  be  found 
in  our  treatment  of  curiosity  and  its  evolved  term,  study, 
or  learning,  or  science.  For  curiosity  we  express  a  lofty 
contempt.  "  I  loathe  that  low  vice,"  says  Byron.  But, 
for  science,  the  mind  of  man,  vulgar  or  refined,  in- 
stinctively tarries  to  do  homage.  Now  it  would  be 
rather  difficult,  I  imagine,  for  Lord  Byron  or  his  heirs  to 
tell  you  and  me  what  the  difference  may  be  between 
curiosity  and  science.  I  have  before  me  a  likeness  of  the 
late  Charles  Darwin.  If  ever  I  looked  on  the  picture  of  a 
confirmed  sightseer,  here  is  the  man.  He  has  been  so 
anxious  to  see  it  all— to  not  lose  any  of  it— that  his  eye- 
brows have  outrun  his  eyes  until  swallows  from  Liliput 
might  build  their  nests  under  those  great  eaves  of  thought. 
If  I  pick  up  his  books,  I  gain  that  same  idea — sightseeing 
— with  this  queer  addition :  He  seems  to  think  I  am 
just  as  curious  as  he  is,  and  I  haven't  the  brains  to  stay 
by  him.  This,  then,  the  giant  mind  of  the  century,  I 
find  to  be  but  a  great  child,  artless  up  to  the  very  ideal 
and  dream  of  art  itself ;  unsuspicious  of  the  difference 
between  the  teller  and  the  told.  We  see  the  spirit  with 
which  some  young  village  hero  details  the  murder  re- 
ported from  the  next  township  to  his  horrified  neighbors, 
and  we  see  their  interest.  Here,  in  Darwin,  we  behold 
the  same  breathless  desire — to  tell  us  (because  we  may 
be  so  anxious  to  hear)  how,  say,  the  angle  worm  heaves 
up  the  earth ;  but  alas!  the  tale-bearer  has  lived  ahead  of 
his  century,  and  we  put  down  the  book,  thinking  only  on 
that  distracting  question  of  our  youth — whether  or  no 
spitting  on  the  bait  really  did  make  the  fish  bite  better! 

The  circus,  having  gone  out  of  town  to  come  in,  you 
might  as  well  cry  havoc  and  let  slip  your  small  boy,  for 
he  is  going  to  see  that  entree.  Here  come  the  jaded 
knights  of  the  freight  car,  the  stablemen  of  queer  beasts, 
the  fairy  ladies  of  the  realm  of  sawdust  and  tan-bark, 
and,  ahead  of  the  pageant,  already  saturated  with  the 
mystery  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  march  the  small  boys — 
their  poor  little  bodies  perhaps  lacking  vesture  and  mag- 
nificence, but  their  souls  on  Olympus,  towards  which 
float  the  "  umpahs  "  of  the  stout  horns.  What's  all  that? 
Curiosity  and  its  fruits. 

To  come  up  the  same  road  only  a  decade  or  two,  sup- 
pose we  take  up  the  report  of  the  Admiral  at  the  Naval 
Observatory.  It  is  fair  to  believe  that  the  astronomers 
were  at  their  posts  for  three  hundred  nights  during  the 
year  ending  October  30,  1884.  Well,  in  that  time  they 
had  but  126  nights  clear  enough  to  see  the  sky,  and  of 
these  but  thirty-eight  were  entirely  cloudless.  Now,  in 
one  of  these  thirty-eight  fleeting  evenings  the  great  equa- 
torial telescope  is  aimed  at  a  planet,  and  the  observer's 
heart  gladdens  as  he  sees  all  of  Jupiter's  moons  on  one 
side,  precisely  as  he  thought  they  should  be  at  this  hour. 
How  about  the  moon?  She  ought  to  blot  out  a  sixteenth- 
rate  star  in  a  few  minutes.  Soon  another  observer  re- 
cords the  occupation,  and  decides  the  question  of  time. 
Here  is  a  telescopic  comet — behold  the  band-wagon 
entree  to  the  solar  system.  And  see  the  astronomers  rush 
to  gaze  upon  it!  What's  that?  It  strikes  me  it  is  the 
same  thing  the  small  boys  had — curiosity. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  poor  dog  Tray  suffered  on 
account  of  the  company  he  kept.  Perhaps  curiosity  has 
acquired  its  bad  name  from  the  habit  it  may  have  had  ot 
giving  shelter  to  malice.  Malice  is  a  vile  thing.  It  may 
spoil  curiosity  just  as  it  degrades  wit  or  libels  justice. 
But  to  say  that  an  eavesdropper  is  curious  is  not  true. 
He  is  malicious.  So,  too,  the  busybody  is  not  curious; 
he  is  a  fool.  It  would,  I  doubt  not,  strengthen  our  power 
of  thought  if  we  would  regard  curiosity  less  as  a  motive, 
like  malice,  and  more  as  a  means  or  agent.  Then,  when 
we  saw  it  ill-employed,  we  could  denounce  the  source  of 
the  evil,  and,  by  having  a  greater  respect  for  a  useful  in- 
strument, we  could  at  all  times  the  more  honestly  and 
innocently  employ  it  without  fear  of  misjudging  the 
mainspring  of  our  own  conduct. 

"  Of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,"  says  Pal- 
mieri,  "  curiosity  is  that  which  is  the  most  fruitful  or  the 
-  most  barren  in  effective  results,  according  as  it  is  well  or 
badly  directed." 

And  of  all  unlovely  things,  one  may  most  wisely  shrink 
from  that  scholar  or  instructor  to  whom  curiosity  has 
become  an  outworn  or  rudimentary  apprehension.  A 
man  had  better  go  seeking  the  North  Pole  than  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  such  a  heart.—  John  McGcncrn,  in  Cur- 
rent.   


A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  News  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Postmaster  General  Vilas  says  that  he 
finds  his  department  at  Washington  "  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  young  women  human  eyes,  ever  beheld." 


MY  VIOLET. 


Beside  a  mossy  woodland  stream 
A  violet  lifts  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
Where,  dropped  from  evening's  jeweled  hand, 
A  dew-drop  lies. 

On  silent  lips  that  kiss  no  more 
The  violet  rests  with  downcast  eyes. 
And,  trembling  on  her  drooping  lids, 
A  tear-drop  lies. 

Oh,  what  care  I  that  other  sweet 
Lips  smile  on  me,  that  roses  bloom, — 
When  with  closed  eyes,  my  violet  lies 
In  love's  cold  tomb? 

Virginia  B.  Harrison. 


INFLUENCE. 


I  saw  a  woman  pass  along  the  street, 
And  meek  and  gentle  she  to  look  upon, 
And  beautiful,  for  on  her  features  shone 

A  radiance  from  a  soul  most  pure  and  sweet. 

And  I  was  glad  that  her  I  chanced  to  meet, 
For  when  she  passed  she  left  behind  a  light 
That  helped  to  make  my  darkened  pathway  bright  — 

A  light  most  like  what  He,  the  Holy  One, 

Did  shed  o'er  those  who  once  His  face  did  see, 
Of  inward  calm  and  peace.    I  blessed  her  then, 
And  said,  God  bless  her,  too!  and  o'er  again 

I  say  that  blessing  when  my  memory 
Doth  so  recall  her  peaceful  lace  to  me : 
The  good  and  pure  will  e'er  thus  helpful  be! 

Ida  Brady. 


MORAL  COSMETICS. 


Ye  who  would  have  your  features  florid, 
Lithe  limbs,  bright  eyes,  un wrinkled  forehead, 
From  age's  devastation  horrid, 

Adopt  this  plan ; 
'Twill  make  in  climate  cold  or  torrid 

A  hale  old  man : 

Avoid  in  youth  luxurious  diet; 
Restrain  the  passions'  lawless  riot; 
Devoted  to  domestic  quiet, 

lie  wisely  gay; 
So  shall  ye,  spite  of  age's  fiat, 

Resist  decay. 

Seek  not  in  Mammon's  worship  pleasure, 
Hut  find  your  richest,  dearest  treasure 
In  God,  his  word,  his  work,  not  leisure. 

The  mind,  not  sense, 
Is  the  sole  scale  by  which  to  measure 

Your  opulence. 

This  is  the  solace,  this  the  science, 
Life's  purest,  sweetest,  best  appliance, 
That  disappoints  not  man's  reliance, 

Whate'er  his  state; 
But  challenges,  with  calm  defiance, 

Time,  fortune,  fate.  Horace  Smith. 


LOVE  AGAINST  LOVE. 


As  unto  blowing  roses,  summer  dews 

Or  morning's  amber  to  the  tree-top  choirs, 
So  to  my  bosom  are  the  beams  that  use 

To  rain  on  me  from  eyes  that  love  inspires. 
Your  love — vouchsafe  it,  royal-hearted  few, 

And  I  will  set  no  commop  price  thereon; 
Oh,  I  will  keep,  as  heaven  his  holy  blue, 

Or  night  her  diamonds,  that  dear  treasure  won. 
But  aught  of  inward  faith  must  I  forego, 

Or  miss  one  drop  from  truth's  baptismal  hand, 
Think  poorer  thoughts,  pray  cheaper  prayers,  and  grow 

Less  worthy  trust  to  meet  your  heart's  demand — 
Farewell !    \  our  wish  I  for  your  sake  deny: 

Rebel  to  love  in  truth  to  love,  am  I. 

David  A.  Wasson. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 


In  the  days  far  off  and  olden — 

Sunny  days  of  youth,  and  golden — 
Oft  I've  watched  a  wondrous  castle  "like  an  exhalation"  rise  — 

With  a  splendor  and  a  glory, 

Like  the  Borean  Aurora 
Flashing  on  the  startled  shadows  of  the  gloomy  Arctic  skies. 

Ana  its  towers,  groined  and  gilded, 

By  no  earthly  hands  were  bunded; 
Though  all  that  earth  can  ever  yield  of  costly,  rich  and  rare, 

In  its  walls  were  deftly  blended, 

Yet  its  architect  expended 
On  its  building,  carving,  gilding,  ne'er  a  coin  and  ne'er  a  care; 

For  its  silken  banners,  streaming, 

Were  but  cobwebs  in  my  dreaming 
Brain,  that   floated' and  that  flaunted  from  my  Castle  in  the 
Air. 

There  each  casement,  tower  and  portal 

Shone  with  blazonry  immortal, 
Caught  and  fixed  by  fairy  fingers  from  the  sunset's  fleeting  dyes; 

And  through  its  halls  and  porches, 

Whose  airy,  springing  arches 
Still  were  shifting  like  tne  drifting  of  the  snow-flakes,  and  as 
fair, 

Came  with  garments  gleaming  whitely. 

Moving  effoitless  and  lightly, 
Forms  from  far,  with  every  star  of  heaven  shining  in  their  eyes, 

With  voices  as  of  angels 

Bringing  wonderful  evangels, 
Till  my  soul  danced  with  their  music  as  the  down  upon  the  air. 

And  in  the  twilight  dreaming, 

I  still  can  catch  the  gleaming, 
Faint  and  fleeting,  yet  repeating,  of  those  slender  turrets  fair. 

And  its  beauty  all  surpassing, 

Sometimes  mocks  me  from  the  massing 
Of  bannered  clouds  incarnadined  by  sunset's  pencil  rare; 

And  the  forms  so  bright  and  fairy 

Seem  to  rest  with  footsteps  airy 
In  vapors  on  the  far-off  hills,  in  starry  summer  night; 

But  they  fly  or  fade,  alas !  all — 

Fairy  dream  and  fairy  castle, — 
And  their  glimmers  growing  dimmer  with  each  year  that  takes 
its  flight. 

Oh!  days  far  off  and  olden, 

Sunny  days  of  youth,  and  golden, 
Can  proudest  dome  that  earth  can  boast  with  aught  of  thine 
compare? — 

All  the  wealth  of  all  its  nations, 

With  youth's  boundless  expectations, 
All  its  mansions'  broad  expansions,  with  my  Castle  in  the  Air? 

Francesco  (Mrs.  C.  K.  Waters). 


INFERIOR  LITERATURE. 


Some  firm  which  possessed  more  knowledge  of  the 
printer's  and  engraver's  arts  than  of  the  quality  of  the 
literature  needed,  issued  recently  a  very  expensive  edition 
of  The  Sentimental  Journey.  It  may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  willingness  to  catch  dollars  by  means  of  vulgarity, 
but  the  superbly  made  volume  was  more  probably  the  re- 
sult of  the  impression  that  nothing  is  indecent  in  literature 
unless  it  has  just  come  from  some  low  style  of  mortal 
still  living.  By  some  kind  of  spell  all  the  old  books, 
whose  names  have  been  rattled  off  for  generations  in 
essays,  speeches,  and  in  table-talk,  pass  as  embodiments 
of  merit,  while  the  real  truth  is  those  books  won  their  pop- 
ularity in  a  vulgar  age,  and  have  now  outlived  their  merit. 
Notoriety  does  not  imply  good  character.  This  law  holds 
true  among  books  as  among  men.  Thus  many  names  of 
books  have  come  down  to  our  times  having  notoriety  but 
not  merit. 

What  was  once  famous  will  long  remain  so.  It  will  be 
just  as  difficult  to  erase  from  history  the  names  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  Guiteau  as  those  of  Whittier  or  Emerson. 
Fame  does  not  imply  value,  it  implies  only  fame.  It  is 
painfully  interesting  to  hear  the  girl  and  boy  graduates 
allude  in  their  exhibition  speeches  and  essays  to  authors 
w  hose  books  it  is  hoped  they  have  never  read — authors 
many  fathoms  lower  in  taste  than  the  graduates  who  are 
bestowing  the  panegyrics.  Many  pass  all  through  life 
reading  and  talking  without  having  actually  found  out  the 
downright  vulgarity  of  authors  whose  names  have  always 
stood  only  in  a  great  light  of  fame.  Some  years  ago  a 
cultivated  and  widely-reading  woman  rushed  out  to  buy 
a  Christmas  gift  for  her  clergyman,  and  knowing  that  the 
dear  parson  already  possessed  quite  a  long  row  of  stan- 
dard worthies,  she  determined  to  send  him  Rabelais. 
Telling  her  husband  in  the  evening  of  her  noble  gift  to 
their  pastor,  she  was  amazed  with  the  words :  "  Goodness 
gracious !  My  dear,  you  must  recall  the  present ;  give 
him  something  else.  You  have  given  your  pastor  the 
vilest  book  in  existence."  So  the  carriage  was  ordered, 
and  some  valuable  book  was  left  at  the  parsonage,  and 
the  two  volumes  of  morocco,  gilt  and  dirt,  hauled  away. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  men  and  women  now  in  the  world 
to  make  an  examination  into  this  matter  of  name,  or 
fame,  and  learn  how  this  fame  came  to  pass,  for  if  it  was 
created  out  of  a  period  less  refined  than  our  own,  then  we 
are  not  bound  to  perpetuate  it  any  more  than  we  are 
bound  in  our  ordinary  conversation  to  use  the  coarse 
terms  common  in  the  older  periods  and  in  other  lands. 
As  we  would  abominate  the  personal  habits  and  taste  and 
conversational  language  of  the  older  French,  German, 
English,  and  Scotch,  so  must  we  despise  that  part  of  this 
semi-barbarism  which  spreads  into  their  literature.  How 
does  the  age  of  the  story  of  Tristram  Shandy  confer 
upon  it  any  whiteness  more  than  it  had  in  the  time  of  its 
production?  Sterne  possessed  so  much  wit,  pathos,  and 
general  merit  that  his  works  should  be  preserved,  but  the 
few  coarse  passages  should  be  eliminated  from  his  books, 
just  as  we  cut  dead  limbs  from  trees  or  amputate  a  hand 
or  finger  that  shows  signs  of  a  gangrene.  Before  eating 
an  apple  we  have  sense  enough  to  cut  out  the  rotten  spots. 

Could  Jean  Paul  Richter  or  Montaigne  come  back  to 
earth  and  mingle  with  the  people  of  Boston  or  Chicago, 
and  oerceive  the  purity  of  the  high  modern  literature  they 
would  justly  complain  in  this  way :  "  Why  do  you 
modern  minds  who  pretend  to  love  us  permit  us  to  pass 
along  among  you  with  great  blotches  of  soot  on  our  faces? 
We  did  not  know  there  were  such  spots  on  our  faces. 
Why  do  you  not  help  us  to  escape  laughter  or  contempt? " 
When  we  see  Richter  taking  his  long  morning  walks  in  his 
blessed  Germany,  his  neck  all  bare  to  the  healthy  wind, 
and  his  long  hair  blowing  in  the  same  spring  or  autumn 
breeze,  when  we  remember  his  love  of  the  world  animate 
and  inanimate,  his  wit,  his  imagination,  his  romance, 
and  also  his  piety,  do  we  not  realize  how  gladly  would  he 
have  risen  to  the  modern  delicacy  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, had  he  so  much  as  dreamed  of  its  obligation  and 
attractiveness?  "To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  is 
difficult,  truly,  but  to  see  ourselves  as  others  will  see  us 
after  a  hundred  years  have  passed  is  something  more  be- 
yond reach.  Others  must  do  the  looking  in  this  futurity 
business,  and  must  do  as  they  would  be  done  by.  In 
Sterne's  case,  he  no  doubt  had  no  other  intention  but  that 
of  being  a  low  form  of  thinker  and  writer,  and  in  our  day 
he  would  have  shown  a  leaning  toward  sensuality ;  but 
many  of  the  earlier  writers  were  simply  the  victims  of 
their  surroundings,  and  hence  seem  to  ask  of  our  century 
a  retouching.  We  do  not  thus  impose  upon  them ;  we 
obey  their  most  earnest  wish. 

There  are  no  obligations  resting  upon  us  to  perpetuate 
all  that  happens  to  be  found  in  old  books.  The  world 
has  signed  no  contract  with  any  of  the  older  writers. 
Many  thousands  have  been  wholly  forgotten.  They  have 
all  had  their  part  in  life,  and  have  gone  from  it.  We  are 
under  no  obligation  to  read  all  of  Montaigne.  We  can 
select  and  omit.  If  we  prefer  the  snow-white  Virgil  to 
the  less  pure  Horace  we  need  not  make  any  compensation 
to  Horace  for  this  preference.  So  if  we  omit  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Journey  and  Tristram  Shandy,  and  prefer 
Robinson  Crusoe  or  Old  'Mortality,  it  is  none  of  Sterne's 
business.  We  are  not  living  in  the  world  by  his  permis- 
sion, nor  as  his  obediant  servants. 

One  of  the  grand  spectacles  of  our  times  is  this  one  of 
a  purer  literature.  It  is  the  whitest  age  in  this  respect 
the  human  race  has  yet  seen.  The  efforts  made  here  and 
there  by  some  one  mind  to  place  upon  the  market  low 
forms  of  thought  meet  with  scorching  rebuke  from  all  the 
papers  and  magazines  of  the  land.  There  seems  a  growing 
desire  that  our  books,  magazines,  newspapers  and  dramas 
shall  be  free  from  all  that  coarseness  which  so  character- 
izes barbarism,  and  which  so  mars  all  it  touches.  Of  a 
good  mind  the  Latins  said,  "  Quid  tetigit  omavit,"  but  of 
vulgarity  it  must  be  said,  Quid  tetigit  damnant.— David 
Swing,  in  Current. 


Dr.  Holmes  writes  that  thirty  years  ago  he  considered 
I  himself  "a  very  old  man— much  older  than  I  do^now." 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


I  T 


PENNSYLVANIA  WITCHCRAFT. 


The  bringing  of  a  lawsuit  in  a  justice's  court  m  one  of 
the  back  regions  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  young  man,  against 
his  mother,  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  dog, 
which  he  claims  she  bewitched  so  that  it  ran  in  a  circle 
until  it  died  of  exhaustion,  has  brought  into  notice  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  almost  general  belief  in  witchcraft, 
charms  and  maeic  spells,  among  the  farming  population 
in  those  isolated  localities,  and  that  there  are  many  old 
women  who  are  regularly  consulted  by  young  and  old, 
and  in  whose  arts  and  supernatural  powers  they  nut  the 
greatest  faith.  At  the  trial  of  the  lawsuit  mentioned  sev- 
eral of  these  "  witch  women  "  testified  in  the  case,  and 
the  curious  and  absurd  beliefs  they  profess  were  given  in 
great  detail.  The  principal  one,  and  the  one  most  sought 
for  advice  and  counsel  for  miles  around,  is  Barbara 
Fisher,  w4io  lives  in  the  Dunkard  settlement  five  miles 
from  Reinholdsville,  in  a  small  cabin  in  the  mountains. 
She  is  eighty  years  old,  bent  and  gray,  but  is  still  active 
and  well  preserved  physically.  She  is  a  shrewd,  cunning 
old  woman,  and  lives  alone.  She  is  so  independent  that 
she  will  take  the  case  of  no  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  her 
or  who  she  thinks  lives  in  any  large  town,  unless  the  ap- 
plicant simply  wants  her  to  treat  him  for  a  common  ail- 
ment requiring  no  "  wonder  working."  A  sufferer  from 
hurts,  fits,  burns,  bruises,  felons  and  similar  ailments,  she 
will  treat  at  once;  and  men,  women  and  children  come 
from  near  and  far  to  seek  her  aid.  Husbands  take  their 
wives,  and  fathers  take  their  children,  to  have  her  operate 
on  them  for  every  ill.  If  a  child  is  deformed,  demented, 
blind,  tongue-tied,  or  unnaturally  afflicted  in  any  way,  it 
is  taken  at  once  to  Dame  Fisher.  If  a  farmer  has  his 
horse  stolen,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  consult  this  old 
woman,  and  implore  her  to  aid  in  recovering  the  lost  ani- 
mal and  detecting  the  thief.  If  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  old  woman  is  sought  for  information 
as  to  the  cause,  and,  if  it  is  believed  to  be  incendiary,  for 
a  revelation  as  to  who  set  the  fire.  If  there  is  trouble 
with  cattle,  if  a  cow  is  breachy,  if  crops  look  bad,  Dame 
Fisher's  aid  is  the  first  thing  sought.  She  stands  ready  at 
any  time  to  extend  her  aid;  and  if  she  fails  in  what  she 
undertakes,  it  is  attributed  unanimously  to  lack  of  faith 
in  her  on  the  part  of  the  person  she  is  working  with.  In 
her  healing  operations  she  uses  no  medicines,  but  depends 
upon  her  charms.  Her  powwows  consist  of  breathing  on 
the  afflicted  part,  waving  the  hand  over  it,  accompanied 
by  a  few  muttered  words  the  purport  of  which  no  one 
understands.  The  conditions  for  operating  are  implicit 
faith  in  the  mode  of  treatment,  entire  confidence  in  and 
reverence  for  the  operator,  and  a  strict  following  of  her 
directions  to  the  letter.  She  will  then  promise  radical 
cure;  and  after  over  half  a  century  of  "  wonder  working  " 
in  that  community,  she  enjoys  an  almost  universal  repu- 
tation for  infallibility.  She  is  only  one  of  many  "witch 
women  "  who  are  consulted  by  their  credulous  neighbors. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  backwoods 
healing  art  is  that  part  which  pretends  to  work  magic 
spells,  charms,  curses,  bad  luck  or  good  luck,  on  objects 
of  hate  or  love.  The  most  of  these  women  live  alone. 
Each  has  a  "  mystery  book,"  which  is  an  ancient  volume 
printed  in  the  German  language,  which  is  consulted  when 
charms  are  to  be  worked.  Old  Mother  Roske,  who  lives 
near  Reinholdsville,  had  the  entire  farming  neighborhood 
working  every  night  for  weeks  in  search  of  gold,  and  when 
they  failed  to  find  it  she  gave  as  a  reason  that  some  of 
them  had  a.  cow  with  blood  in  its  horn,  and  until  that 
could  be  found  and  killed,  and  the  blood  drawn  from  the 
horn  and  spilled  on  the  ground  in  the  moon's  first  quarter, 
it  would  be  useless  to  look  further  for  the  treasure.  The 
farmers  spent  much  time  trying  to  find  such  a  cow  among 
their  stock,  and  in  case  a  cow  is  killed  in  that  vicinity  to 
this  day  the  horns  are  sawed  off  in  hope  the  blood  may 
be  found  and  used  as  directed  by  Mother  Roske,  in  order 
that  the  gold  may  be  found. 

In  answer  to  questions  asked  of  the  witness  at  the  trial 
of  the  case  of  the  old  woman  and  her  son  mentioned 
above,  the  following  were  given  as  some  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  witch  women  in  working  their  charms.  In 
case  a  horse  is  stolen,  the  thief  may  be  caught  and  the 
horse  recovered  if  there  can  be  three  hairs  from  the  mis- 
sing animal's  tail  found  in  the  empty  stall.  These 
three  hairs  must  be  cut  into  equal  lengths,  knotted  in  the 
middle,  and  then  lighted  at  both  ends.  This  must  be 
done  at  sunset,  while  the  hairs  are  held  on  a  shovel  near 
the  stable.  Whichever  way  the  two  ends  of  the  hairs 
point  or  turn  as  they  burn  will  indicate  the  direction 
taken  by  the  thief.  The  stub  ends  are  to  be  buried  in 
the  barn-yard  where  the  sun  shines.  This  acts  so  upon 
the  thief  that  he  cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and 
gradually  and  involuntarily  turns  the  horse  back  to  the 
spot  from  which  it  was  stolen,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for 
the  owner  of  the  horse  to  be  on  the  watch  to  capture  him. 

To  make  a  person's  well  run  dry,  ashes  of  witch  hazel 
are  forced  into  the  mouth  of  a  toad,  which  is  then  dropped 
in  the  well.  Cows  may  be  made  to  give  bloody  milk  by 
obliging  them  to  trample  toads  under  their  feet.  Dry 
cows  may  be  made  productive,  strokes  of  lightning  warded 
off,  crops  increased,  enemies  bewitched,  plagues  brought 
into  communities,  and  evils  and  blessings  laid  upon  per- 
sons at  will  by  these  wonder  workers,  by  the  use  of  simi- 
lar charms;  and  they  undertake  all  such  jobs  as  they 
may  be  requested  to  do.  They  will  guarantee  to  stunt  the 
growth  of  a  baby,  destroy  a  rival's  beauty,  separate  man 
and  wife,  settle  lovers'  quarrels,  lay  at  rest  a  lover's 
doubts  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  sweetheart,  procure 
desired  marriages,  or  any  other  thing  equally  absurd,  on 
receipt  of  a  fee  for  the  purpose.  If  some  designing  per- 
son wishes  to  separate  a  man  and  wife,  the  witch  will  in- 
struct him  or  her  to  get  a  hair  from  the  head  of  a  woman 
whose  hair  is  opposite  in  color  to  that  of  the  wife 
of  the  man  in  whose  family  the  separation  is  desired. 
The  hair  must  under  no  circumstances  be  red,  however. 
Then  the  fact  must  be  ascertained  as  to  which  was  born 
the  nearest  to  running  water,  the  husband  or  wife.  That 
person  must  be  operated  on.  Something  that  the  hus- 
band or  wife  have  worn  some  time  during  their  lives 


must  be  procured  and  burned,  and  the  hair  held  in  the 
smoke  that  rises,  and  then  buried  at  the  side  of  the  house 
where  the  doomed  couple  live,  so  that  the  water  from  the 
eaves  may  drop  on  the  spot.  The  name  of  the  person 
who  is  being  operated  upon  is  then  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  buried  where  the  shadow  of  something  cast  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  will  fall  upon  it.  If  the  man  and 
wife  do  not  immediately  quarrel  and  separate,  there  is  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  operator,  and  he  or  she  must  pray 
standing  in  an  east  wind  three  successive  days  for  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  witch  woman. — New  York  Times. 


JU1.KS  VERNE  AS  AN  AUTHORITY. 


The  Revue  Scientifique  discusses  a  curious  question  in 
giving  its  estimate  of  the  value  of  Jules  Verne  as  a 
scientific  writer.  It  considers  the  judgment,  which  many 
of  us  are  ready  to  give,  that  such  science  as  is  inserted 
into  the  framework  of  a  romance  is  worse  than  no  science 
at  all,  as  too  severe.  "  Does  any  one  believe  seriously 
that  a  cannon-ball  can  be  shot  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon?  But  what  harm  is  there  in  letting  a  child  enter- 
tain a  fancy  of  the  kind  for  a  few  hours?  He  amuses 
himself  with  it,  and,  while  he  is  amused  he  learns,  w  ith- 
out conscious  effort,  that  the  moon  revolves  around  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  around  the  sun,  and  that  there  are 
forces  of  gravitation  and  universal  attraction,  etc.  .  .  . 
The  false  idea  does  no  harm,  for  nothing  is  built  upon 
it.  ...  I  venture  to  say  that  is  it  advantageous  to  in- 
spire children  with  the  love  of  hazardous  adventures,  and 
tne  taste  for  the  unknown  that  they  find  in  all  the  ro- 
mances of  Jules  Verne.  They  will  encounter  real  dif- 
ficulties soon  enough  to  be  discouraged  from  them  earlier 
than  they  need  to  be.  Not  to  see  the  difficulties  is  some- 
times a  good  way  to  triumph  over  them.  We  have  all 
grown  timid  and  hesitating,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  for 
us  to  be  roused  up  to  ardor  in  chimerical  enterprises,  in 
which  the  power  of  science  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  ser- 
vice of  an  energetic  will.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account, 
as  much  as  for  the  amusement  they  give  us,  that  we  avow 
a  strong  liking  for  all  of  M.  Verne's  works.  We  might,  if 
it  were  worth  while,  defend  M.  Verne  on  other  consider- 
ations. When  an  idea  enters  the  mind  of  a  child,  what 
matters  it  how  it  gets  there?  Whether  it  be  in  a  romance, 
or  in  a  lesson,  or  in  9.  text-book,  or  in  a  familiar  conver- 
sation, makes  but  little  difference,  so  the  result  is  ac- 
quired- To  tell  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  that  the  dia- 
mond is  crystalized  carbon,  and  that  fruitless  efforts  have 
been  made  to  produce  it  artificially,  is  all  very  well,  but 
will  he  remember  it?  Are  these  abstract  facts  interest- 
ing enough  to  stay?  Possibly;  but  the  contrary  is  prob- 
able. When  you  interest  a  child  by  relating  to  him  the 
adventures  of  Cyprian,  as  he  puts  earth  and  charcoal  in- 
to a  crucible,  ana  tries  to  crystalize  it  into  a  diamond, 
the  scientific  fact  will  not  be  forgotten;  and  some  day 
Cyprian  will  retire  into  the  background,  while  the  physi- 
cal fact  will  be  a  permanent  acquisition,  which  he  will 
owe  to  this  new  mnemonic  agency.  It  is  more  than  mne- 
monics. While  M.  Verne  entertains  us  with  adventures, 
and  fastens  scientific  facts  upon  us,  he  also  gives  us  a 
taste  for  science.  With  him  it  is  a  goodly  personage, 
smiling,  affable,  pleasant,  greeting  all  who  come." 


TALMAGE  ON  DANCING. 


The  question,  said  Dr.  Talmage,  is  not  whether  danc- 
ing is  right  or  wrong  in  itself.  That  has  long  since  been 
settled.  The  question  is,  Does  dancing,  or  does  it  not, 
occupy  too  much  time  in  modern  society?  It  crowds 
out  from  many  a  brilliant  social  gathering  all  intellectual 
conversation.  It  was  an  inconvenience  and  an  annoy- 
ance to  many — to  some  who  could  not  dance,  and  to 
some  who  would  not  dance  because  they  were  opposed 
to  it  in  principle.  It  was  oftentimes  carried  to  excess, 
and  it  had  occasionally  a  ridiculous  aspect.  One  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  remark  of  a  Chinese  magnate  when, 
on  one  occasion  present  at  a  court  ball,  '*  Why  don't  you 
make  your  servants  do  this  for  you?  " 

Dr.  Talmage  was  not  opposed  to  dancing  in  all  its 
forms.  In  so  far  as  it  was  natural  and  simple— a  graceful 
motion  of  the  body,  adjusted  and  regulated  by  science, 
and  responsive  to  musical  sounds — no  objection  could  be 
taken  to  it.  There  was  no  harm  surely  in  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  room  in  graceful  motion,  and  in  obedience 
to  sweet  sounds.  It  was  as  natural  for  young  people  to 
dance  as  to  sing.  It  furnished  a  convenient  outlet  to 
exuberant  spirits;  and  God  would  not  have  given  young 
people  exuberance  of  spirits  if  there  had  been  any  sin  in 
giving  them  expression.  But  in  every  age  dancing  had 
been  carried  to  excess,  and  had  been  associated  with  the 
basest  vices.  It  had  become  depraved  when  Christianity 
began  to  be  preached  to  the  Roman  world,  and  it  was 
therefore  condemned  by  the  apostles.  It  was  made  the 
special  subject  of  condemnation  by  the  early  fathers,  by 
whom  it  was  regarded  as  the  devil's  special  property. 
And  as  it  had  been  depraved  and  associated  with  evil  in 
the  past,  it  was  depraved  and  associated  with  evil  now. 
And  that  it  was  so  Dr.  Talmage  was  willing  to  leave  to 
the  verdict  of  every  man's  heart.  Some  forms  of  the 
dance  were  harmless,  but  the  round  dance  was  evil,  and 
evil  continually. 

Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  true  that  too  much  time  was  given 
to  dancing?  It  had  come  to  the  preacher's  knowledge 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  would-be  society  j>eo- 
ple  to  give  up  housekeeping  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
themselves  illimitably  to  dissipation.  He  knew  of  one 
family  who  had  adopted  this  course.  And  what  was  the 
consequence?  The  general  ruin  of  the  family.  The 
homeless  father  broke  down  and  died ;  the  son  became  a 
wreck ;  the  daughter  ran  off  with  a  French  dancing-mas- 
ter; and  the  mother?  She  continued  to  figure  as  an  old 
flirt — a  poor,  miserable  butterfly  without  wings.— Neu> 
York  Herald. 


In  Boston,  recently,  a  dog  was  shot  in  the  South  End. 


THE  SOLDIERS'  CARNIVAL 


The  carnival  begun  at  the  Boston  Institute  recently,  in 
behalf  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  at  Chelsea,  proved  an 
unqualified  success.  The  interest  centered  in  the  display 
of  military  relics,  the  log  cabin  and  art  gallery.  The  old 
New  England  homestead  of  two  hundred  years  ago  stands 
in  the  further  corner  of  the  triangular  hall,  its  snow-cov- 
ered roof  (ingeniously  contrived  w  ith  white  cotton  and 
glittering  isinglass),  forming  an  exact  facsimile  of  a  country 
winter  view.  The  little  windows,  eighteen  inches  by 
twenty,  peer  out  queerly  from  the  logs  of  the  walls,  while 
on  their  inside  sills  are  observed  the  daisies  and  butter- 
cups growing  in  the  wooden  flower  boxes.  Pull  the  latch 
string  of  the  door,  and  the  upper  half  swings  open  ;  then 
lift  the  bar  of  the  lower  half  and  the  entrance  is  clear. 
The  home-room  has  the  old-fashioned  open  fire-place, 
the  pantry  shelves  and  household  utensils.  Upon  the 
crane  hang  pots  and  kettles  of  ancient  date,  while  a  tin 
kitchen,  a  Vankee  baker,  a  bake-kettle  or  Dutch  oven, 
rest  upon  the  bricks  in  front.  The  copper  kettle  on  the 
mantel  is  actually  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
old,  while  the  musket  and  powder-horn,  and  the  tobacco 
box  (made  by  a  Revolutionary  soldier)  are  of  like  an- 
tiquity. Upon  the  neatly  sanded  floor  rest  several  spin- 
ning-wheels, buzzing  merrily  as  the  busy  hands  of  the 
women  folks  guide  the  work.  The  clumsy  wooden  cradle 
rocks  so  heavily  that  one  wonders  how  a  child  ever 
could  have  slept  within  it.  The  old  clock  in  the 
corner  ticks  with  that  semi-religious  solemnity  observed 
only  in  the  long  wooden  boxes  which  graced  our  grand- 
fathers' halls.  From  the  long  beams  across  the  room 
hang  all  manner  of  things — dried  corn,  gourds,,  snow- 
shoes,  saddle-bags,  and  vegetables  of  every  variety.  The 
articles  of  war  upon  the  shelf  are  genuine  relics  of  the 
Revolution.  And  last  of  all,  in  front  of  the  fire  stands 
the  great  high-backed  settle,  where  Jonathan  and  Dor- 
othy enjoyed  their  cosy  iete-a-lete  on  Sunday  evenings. 
This  is  the  home-room  of  the  house.  Next  to  it  is  the 
"  fore  room,"  or  the  "  best  room,"  for  guests,  crowded  w  ith 
articles  dating  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eiuhteen  century. 
The  field  bed  is  covered  with  homespun,  and  draped  from 
its  four  loftv  posts  with  chintzes  of  1790.  Upon  the  wall 
hang  the  family  portraits,  one  of  them  the  picture — 
painted  by  John  S.  Copley,  1762— of  Thos.  Johnson, 
builder  of  the  first  off;an  in  the  country,  the  organ  now 
used  in  Christ  Church,  Boston.  Antique  brass-knobbed 
furniture,  some  pieces  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  old,  the  candles,  the  sunflowers  upon  the  mantel, 
the  blowers,  the  warming-pan,  are  all  there  to  complete 
the  New  England  picture. 

Just  outside  the  log  cabin  is  the  farmer's  kitchen,  where 
an  old-fashioned  dinner  of  baked  beans  and  bread  and 
milk  can  be  obtained,  while  close  beside  the  well  with  its 
long  sweep  is  the  soldiers'  table,  holding  numerous  arti- 
cles made  by  the  veterans  themselves.  One  soldier  made 
the  two  hundred  crickets  offered  for  sale,  another  wove  the 
fifty  mats,  a  third,  while  lying  on  his  back  in  the  hospital, 
made  the  neat  little  representation  of  the  Old  South 
Church  out  of  ivory  piano-keys.  Checker  boards,  pic- 
ture frames  and  paper  flowers  are  also  among  the  works 
of  the  soldiers. 

The  relic-room  in  the  gallery  is  full  of  interesting  me- 
mentos of  the  Revolution  and  the  Rebellion.  The 
naval  collection  includes  the  famous  drag  of  the  ship 
Constitution,  by  the  ingenious  use  of  which  she  managed 
to  steal  away  from  under  the  guns  of  a  British  squadron 
in  the  midst  of  a  dead  calm.  All  sorts  of  projectiles  used 
by  Federals  and  Confederates  are  exhibited — solid  shot, 
grape  and  canister,  etc.  In  a  large  glass  case  is  hung  the 
key  to  Libby  Prison,  some  spider-web  jewelry,  and  the 
machine  by  which  the  web  was  stolen  from  the  spider, 
contrived  by  soldiers  in  camp;  a  watch  with  the  bullet 
nearly  through  it,  showing  how  near  death  the  owner 
must  have  come;  the  ink-stand  and  rule  of  Jeff  Davis. 
The  original  flag  carried  at  Bunker  Hill  with  its  thirteen 
stars  and  numerous  bullet  holes  (loaned,  by  Charles  D. 
Barnard)  is  very  near  the  flag  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers  in  Mexico  by  General  Scott  (loaned  by 
Harry  A.  M'Glenen).  A  rebel  flag  hangs  upon  the  wall  be- 
side the  gray  coat  and  rough  jac  ket  of  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier. In  a  long  glass  case  are  captured  trophies  from  Rich- 
mond, and  not  faraway  the  camp  candlestick  used  by  Ben- 
jamin Lincoln  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  a  rail  from 
the  rebel  steamer  Alabama,  and  a  key  to  the  slave-pen  at 
Alexandria.  The  sword  of  General  Sheridan,  worn  by 
him  on  his  famous  ride  from  Winchester,  is  crossed  with 
its  scabbard,  before  its  owner's  picture.  The  couch  pre- 
pared for  Garfield's  use  upon  the  Tallapoosa,  when  it 
was  planned  to  transport  him  in  that  vessel  during  his 
fatal  illness,  is  shown,  as  also  a  hundred  or  more  other 
mementos.  No  more  interesting  relics  arc  to  be  seen 
than  the  artic  les  of  Lieutenant  Greely  and  his  Arctic  ex- 
ploration |>arty,  used  by  them  on  their  noted  trip.  These 
are  at  the  right  as  one  enters  the  room.  The  art  room  is 
not  only  well  stocked  with  paintings,  but  is  elegantly  fur- 
nished as  a  convenient  reception  room.— Springfield  Re- 
publican. 


RIVER  SON(i. 


Come  to  the  river's  reedy  shore. 

My  maiden,  while  the  skies 
Willi  Mushes  (il  to  grace  thy  check 

Wail  for  the  sun's  reprise. 
There,  dancing  on  the  rippling  wave, 

My  boat  cxj>cctant  lies. 
And  jealous  flowers,  as  thou  gocst  by, 

Unclose  their  dewy  cyci. 

As  slowly  down  the  stream  wc  glide, 

The  lilies  all  unfold 
Their  leaves— less  rosy-white  than  thou — 

And  virgin  hearts  of  gold; 
The  pay  birds  on  the  meadow  elm 

Salute  thee,  blithe  and  bold, 
While  I  sit  shy  and  silent  here, 

And  glow  with  love  untold. 

F,  B.  Sanborn, 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


OLD  STAGER'S  NOTES. 


How  an  Actor  Made  a  Fortune. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  a  small  company  of  act- 
ors left  New  \  ork  for  the  smaller  towns,  on  a 
professional  tour.  Among  the  party  were  Harry 
Eherle,  Garry  Hough,  J.  R.  Chceseborough,  Ed- 
win Deaves,  Isaac  Mcrxctt,  the  writer,  and  two 
ladies.  Their  first  "  stand  "  was  in  Poughkcep- 
sie,  their  next  was  in  Hudson.  There  they 
"stranded."  All  that  could  get  to  New  York 
returned.  Deaves  and  Merrett  joined  another 
company,  and  took  in  the  towns  on  the  line  of 
the  Erie  canal.  Merrett  was  always  dabbling  in 
machinery,  for  he  had  much  genius  in  that  way. 
One  day  in  a  town  called  Lyons,  Merrett  asked 
Deaves  to  go  with  him  up  town  to  a  foundry,  as 
he  wanted  to  inspect  some  machinery.  He  said, 
"  I  have  got  a  project  that  there  is  a  fortune  in 
if  I  succeed;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is  now, 
but  if  I  accomplish  my  hopes  you  will  hear  of  it." 
Shortly  after  the  actors  parted  company,  Merrett 
strolled  about  the  country  till  he  was  disgusted 
with  acting,  and  went  to  work  ?.t  hard  labor  in  a 
machine-shop  in  Boston.  Here  he  dreamed  and 
experimented  for  years;  he  had  the  idea  but  not 
the  capital  to  put  his  work  in  practice.  At  last 
he  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  two  poor 
workmen  to  join  him.  One  furnished  about 
fifty  dollars,  and  the  other  gave  the  use  of  his 
workshop  and  tools.  Day  and  night  he  worked 
to  produce  a  sewing  machine,  sleeping  but  three 
or  four  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and  eating 
generally  but  once  a  day,  as  he  knew  that  the 
machine  must  be  made  4or  the  sum  they  had, 
or  not  at  all.  The  hour  had  come  for  its  trial 
that  very  day.  The  machine  had  been  completed 
and  put  together,  and  was  a  failure.  One  by  one 
the  workmen  left  him  in  disgust,  but  still  the 
inventor  clung  tenaciously  to  his  purpose,  and 
refused  to  yield  to  defeat.  All  were  gone  but 
his  companion,  who  held  the  lamp  while  the  in- 
ventor worked.  Loss  of  sleep,  insufficient  food, 
and  incessant  work  and  anxiety,  made  him  weak 
and  nervous,  and  he  could  not  get  tight  stitches. 
Sick  at  heart,  the  task  was  abandoned  at  last, 
and  at  midnight  the  two  men,  worn  and  wearied, 
turned  their  backs  upon  their  golden  dreams, 
and  started  for  their  lodgings.  On  their  way 
they  sat  down  upon  a  pile  of  boards,  and  were 
gloomily  discussing  the  sad  fate  of  the  project, 
when  his  companion  mentioned  to  the  inventor 
that  "the  loose  loops  of  thread  were  all  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  cloth."  Instantly  the  in- 
ventor saw  what  the  trouble  was,  and  back 
through  the  night  the  men  trudged  to  flie  shop, 
relighted  the  lamp,  tightened  a  little  tension 
screw,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Isaac  Merrett 
Singer  (for  such  was  his  real  name)  had  produced 
the  first  sewing  machine  that  was  ever  practic- 
ally successful.    Merrett  or  Singer  died  a  few 


years  ago,  wealthy.   Deaves  is  now  living  in  this 
Hough  ' 

Rochester,  >,'ew  York,  anil  all  the  other  mem 


city. 


became  a  manager  of  a  theater  in 


bers  of  the  company  are  dead  but  the  man  that 
painted  the  scenes  and  "went  on"  for  small 
parts,  and  who  has  written  this  story. 


Who  Wrote  "Home.  Sweet  Home." 

This  song  that  will  never  die  was  written  in 
Paris.  John  Howard  Payne  and  Washington 
Irving  bad  lodgings  together,  for  they  had  lit- 
erary ventures  in  partnership.  In  that  city  they 
published  a  weekly  journal  entitled  The  Opera 
G/ass.  The  song  was  introduced  in  the  opera  of 
C/ari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan.  It  is  perhaps  to 
l>e  regretted,  even  in  this  age,  when  the  author- 
ship of  Shakespeare's  plavs  are  doubted  by  repu- 
table men,  that  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  remains 
as  to  the  actual  authorship  of  the  beautiful  bal- 
lad of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  but  in  Payne's 
lifetime  the  innuendo  was  uttered  by  Irving,  and 
it  was  said  that  I'ayne  never  replied  to  the  sig- 
nificant sentence  published  over  Irving's  own 
signature:  "Mr.  I'ayne  knows  who  is  the  real 
author  of  Home,  Sweet  Home."  It  does  not 
appear,  except  inferentially,  that  he  himself  had 
written  the  lines,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
specifically  claimed  the  authorship;  but  he  re- 
ferred to  the  opera  of  C>ari,  or  the  Maid  of 
Milan,  in  which  the  song  first  occurred,  and  in 
which  Irving  assisted  Payne.  So  far  was  he 
from  claiming  the  authorship  that  he  afterwards 
declined  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  a  direct  ques- 
tion.   Now,  who  was  the  author  of  the  song? 

Old  Stager. 


SAILORS'  HOME. 


Certain  daily  papers,  particularly  the  u  Report  "  and 
"Alta,"  have  of  late  been  paying  their  respects  to  the 
Ladies' Seamen's  Friend  Society,  and  their  management 
of  the  Sailors'  Home.  These  attacks  seem  to  be  periodic, 
ancl  are,  for  that  reason,  not  very  surprfsing  to  the  ladies. 
Just  three  years  ago  now  the  deep-water  boarding-houses, 
feeling  their  business  somewhat  interfered  with  by  the 
success  of  the  home,  commenced  a  vigorous  assault,  and 
were  seconded  by  the  officers  of  the  union  that  the*  ex- 
istcd.  The  "  Report  "  of  the  23d  inst.  revives  the  utterly 
false  and  malicious  charges  made  at  that  time,  and  says: 
"The  Superintendent  has  a  runner  for  the  home  in  the 
person  of  the  proprietor  of  a  saloon  in  the  vicinity.  Men 
were  referred  to  this  saloon  from  the  home,  and  the  bills 
they  contracted  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  committee  (of  the  union)  brought  the  mat- 
ter before  the  ladies,  but  nn  nuticc  was  taken  of  it."  Now 
for  the  truth  about  the  matter.  The  President  of  the 
union  that  then  existed,  but  is  no  more,  visited  the 
ladies  in  company  with  one  other  gentleman,  and  de- 
manded of  them  rooms  in  the  home  for  headquarters  and 
offices  for  the  union,  and  a  place  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, saying  that  the  union  would  soon  be  stooo  strong, 
and  would  require  large  robins  for  their  purposes.  When 
told  by  the  ladies  that  the  room  could  not  be  spared  the 
President  went  off  and  made  threats,  as  the  ladies  were 
afterward  informed,  of  breaking  up  the  home.  Charges 
began  to  appear  in  the  papers,  and  were  even  sent  to 
Washington.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ordered  an 
investigation,  which  was  made  in  May,  1882,  and  all  the 
charges  proven  to  be  utterly  false  and  without  the  slight- 
est foundation,  and  the  management  of  the  home  com- 
pletely vindicated.  Inst  why  the  exploded  charges  of  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  union,  that  then  was, 
should  be  revived  now  is  past  finding  out,  since,  as,  the 
writer  is  informed,  he  has  been  utterly  tabooed  by  the 
union  that  now  is,  and  voted  the  privilege  of  staying  out- 
side, on  the  ground  that  he  is  no  sailor.  Hut  leaving  the 
living  union  to  take  care  of  the  dead  one,  I  turn  to  the 
charges  now  being  made,  and  propose  to  set  opposite  to 
them  facts  and  figures. 

First — It  is  alleged  that  the  society  receives  from  the 

it j*  the  building  free  of  »cnt,  and  then  perverts  it  from 
the  purpose  intended  by  the  Government,  namely : 
"  Furnishing  the  sailor  when  on  shore  with  a  home  sur- 
rounded by  remedial  influences  and  affording  protection 
from  imposition."    When  the  ladies  took  the  home  it  Ml 


entirely  unfit  for  habitation.  Up  to  this  day  they  have 
expended  on  the  building,  furniture  and  grounds,  $32,- 
294  23.  A  business  n  an  would  say,  a  pretty  good  rental 
for  eight  years'  occupancy.    And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Second — That  the  ladies  have  allowed  it  to  be  run  for 
the  benefit  of  an  individual.  Instead  of  paying  a  man  a 
salary  to  run  the  home,  the  ladies  deem  it  better  to  arrange 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  gross  income,  as  the  profits 
of  the  business  might  not  equal  the  salary  paid.  Their 
wisdom  in  this  arrangement  will  be  fully  shown  by  the 
facts  in  the  case.  The  "Alta "of  the  25th  instant  says 
the  report  of  the  home  shows  the  net  profits  of  Mr.  Swan- 
nack  last  year  to  be  about  $30,000,  and  that  he  paid  the 
society  five  per  cent  on  the  net  profits.  Now  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  "Alta"  and  facts,  as  shown  by  the 
report  from  which  it  professes  to  take  its  information. 
The  same  report  is  before  me  now,  and  shows  the  gross 
income  of  the  home  was  $27,286  04.  On  this  amount,  and 
not  on  the  net  profits,  the  society  receives  five  per  cent  on 
the  first  $20,000,  seven  per  cent  on  the  next  $5,000,  and 
eight  per  cent  on  the  balance.  Then  from  the  balance 
comes  alt  the  expenses  of  the  home— for  supplies,  for 
merchandise,  for  help  in  the  bay,  with  the  teams,  in  the 
kitchen,  dining-rooms,  bed-rooms,  and  all  other  necessary 
help,  anM  for  improvements  and  repairs;  and  the  facts 
which  follow  will  show  the  wisdom  of  the  society  in  their 
arrangement,  and  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  charge  that  the 
home  is  run  for  personal  profit.  The  writer  has  carefully 
gone  over  the  books  and  accounts  for  the  five  years  of  Mr. 
Swannack's  management,  and  finds  that  his  expenditures 
for  the  first  year,  over  and  abovr  the  income  of  the  home, 
had  been  $3,244  70;  at  the  end  of  the  eieht  months,  $2,- 
212  80;  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  $1,369  30;  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  $2,601  70;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year,  when  the  "Alta"  has  him  making  an  annual  net 
profit  of  $30,000,  Mr.  Swannack  is  just  able  to  sav  he  is 
w  here  he  started  five  years  ago. 

Third  charge— That  the  home  does  nothing  for  distressed 
seamen.  A  careful  examination  of  the  reports  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  Ladies'  Seamen's  Friend  Society  has  ex- 
pended for  the  care  of  sick  sailors,  the  clothing  of  desti- 
tute ones,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  sum  of  over 
$18,000.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  one  was  sent  to  New 
York,  at  the  society's  expense,  who  had  been  cared  for  by 
them  in  the  home  for  about  two  months  before.  Another, 
who  lost  a  I-g  on  board  the  ship,  was  boarded  for  two 
months,  furnished  an  artificial  leg  worth  $75,  given  two 
suits  of  clothing,  and  $25  to  help  him  home  to  Sweden 
after  arriving  in  Europe.  The  passage  to  Europe  was 
given  him,  through  the  home's  influence,  by  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  on  which  he  was  hurt;  $10  of  the  amount 
for  the  leg  was  given  by  his  shipmates,  and  $20  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  agent  of  the  ship. 

Shortly  after  this  case  one  died  suddenly  in  the  home, 
and  was  buried  at  the  society's  expense.  And  now  there 
is  on  hand  one  who  was  sadly  injured  by  an  accident,  and 
has  been  boarded  at  the  society's  expense  for  seven 
months  past,  and  is  to  be  sent  to  New  York  on  the  next 
Panama  steamer,  at  the  society's  expense.  These  four 
cases,  all  within  a  short  time,  are  o-  ly  so  many  additions 
to  a  long  list  of  distressed  seamen  helped  by  the  society, 
and  yet  these  malicious  and  fa'se  accusers  of  a  noble 
band  of  benevolent  ladies  make  out  that  they  do  nothing 
in  that  direction.  When  those  who  make  these  charges 
have  spent  $18,000,  and  sacrified  as  much  in  their  labors 
for  other  as  these  ladies  have,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
find  fault. 

Fourth  charge— That  the  home  does  not  admit  coast- 
ing sailors.,  I  have  gone  over  the  register  of  the  home 
from  April,  1884,  to  April,  1885,  and  find  a  registry  of  1,764 
sailors.  Of  these,  688  shipped  deep-water.  The  rest 
were  coasters,  or  men  w  ho,  coming  from  deep  water,  went 
to  the  country.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  in  the 
home  all  along  have  been  coasters.  Of  those  now  in  the 
home  two-thirds  are  coasters  and  members  of  the  union. 
Does  the  union  propose  w  hen  it  gets  the  ho-  e  to  drive  all 
the  deep-water  sailors  to  sea,  and  forbid  their  entering  the 
Golden  Gate?  Or  does  it  regard  the  deep-water  houses  of 
San  Francisco  as  so  much  better  than  the  coasting  houses 
that,  while  it  hates  the  latter,  it  would  drive  the  deep- 
water  men  into  the  bosom  of  the  former?  If  they  make 
it  a  union  boarding-house  "deep-water  men  must  go." 

Fifth  charge — That  the  Superintendent  receives  a  com- 
mission for  crews  put  on  board  coasting  vessels.  That  is 
absolutely  false  and  ab>urd,  and  every  sailor  that  has 
gone  from  the  home  knows  that  he  has  never  been  charged 
a  dollar  for  any  chance  obtained  for  him.  Testimony 
under  oath  will  easily  settle  this  matter. 

Sixth  charge  — That  Mr.  Swannack  charges  a  fee  of  $5 
for  cashing  sailors'  notes.  What  gives  occasion  for  this 
charge— as  false  as  the  rest— is,  that  all  English  ship- 
masters put  their  ships  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  or  go- 
between,  and  that  agent  permits  no  man  to  ship  who  will 
not  pay  him  $5,  sometimes  more  The  consequence  is 
that  if  a  man  wants  to  take  an  English  vessel  he  must  sub- 
mit, and  Mr.  Swannack  has  no  power  to  help  it.  Not 
one  penny  of  that  $5  ever  comes  into  his  hands.  He  has 
constantly  striven  to  break  down  this  imposition.  The 
union  had  better  enter  its  complaints  at  the  office  of  Her 
liritish  Majesty's  Consul,  and  let  this  matter  be  looked 
into  by  those  who  have  power  to  correct  it. 

The  "Alta"  charges  that  the  "neighborhood  of  the 
Sailors'  Home  abounds  with  saloons,  and  the  inmates 
visit  them  at  their  pleasure."  That  is  the  first  charge  yet 
that  has  any  truth  in  it,  and  "pity  'tis,  'tis  true.'  But 
even  Jack  himself  must  have  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  "  Alta  "  for  thinking  that  the  home  has  any  power  to 
prevent  the  opening  of  saloons  in  any  part  of  the  city,  or 
to  stop  free  and  independent  men  from  going  out  into  the 
streets.  Does  the  "  Alta  "  prevent  saloons  in  its  vicinity  ? 
The  "  Alta  "  evidently  thinks  a  sailor  would  not  walk  a 
few  blocks  if  he  wanted  a  drink.  There  is  a  saying  that 
"an  old  sailor  wilt  swim  the  Irish  sea  to  get  a  'drop  of 
the  cratur.'"  Unfortunately,  many  old  sailors  seem  to 
have  taken  a  vow  that  they  will  not  be  discounted  by  any 
fellow  that  ever  wore  a  haversack  or  canteen. 

And  now  for  a  few  things  the  union  proposes  to  do  for 
sailors,  not  done  now  by  the  home  :  It  proposes  to  sell 
outfits  to  coasters  for  $10  for  which  they  say  the  home 
charges  them  $20.  Over  this  I  fancy  I  see  the  whole 
union  in  a  smile.  The  fact  is,  coasters  never  take  out- 
fits from  the  home  at  all.  It  is  rare  they  take  more  than 
a  bed  and  a  little  tobacco.  Taking  it  right  along,  they 
do  not  average  above  $2.  Being  acquainted,  they  go 
atout  like  other  citizens  and  see  where  they  can  do  best, 
often  only  to  find  they  could  have  done  better  at  the 
home.  Nor  do  deep-water  men  take  outfits,  as  referred 
to  by  the  union.  They  buy  what  they  please  to  make  up 
deficiencies  in  their  wardrobes — sometimes  very  little, 
sometimes  more.  The  union  proposes  to  supply  a  read- 
ing-room and  library.  The  home  has  always  had  one, 
and  during  the  past  five  years  over  1,750  volumes  have 
been  placed  upon  the  shelves,  accessible  to  all,  day  and 
evening,  and  the  enormous  number  of  91,000  magazines 
and  periodicals  of  various  kinds  have  been  distributed  to 
men  to  carry  to  sea.  The  union  proposes  to  accommo- 
date in  the  home  500  boarders.  The  most  that  can  be 
roomed  in  the  building  with  any  degree  of  comfort  is  200 
men.  The  fact  is,  the  men  who  are  spokesmen  for  the 
union  (and  the  writer  thinks  they  cannot  certainly  be 
sailors,  from  their  wild  tirades),  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
idea  either  of  the  work  of  the  home  or  the  business  of 
shipping.  Nor  does  the  writer  believe  it  possible  for 
sailors  to  ignore  and  falsify  the  work  of  a  company  of 
self-sacrificing  women,  who,  w  ithout  compensation  of  any 
sort,  labor  for  their  welfare.  They  do  not  belong  to  a 
a  class  who  are  likely  to  turn  about  and  slap  their 
mothers  in  the  face.  The  public  will  find  in  due  time  that 
designing  men,  who  are  not  seamen,  are  playing  a  card 
against  the  home,  for  their  own  benefit. 

E.  A.  LUDWICK, 
Chaplain  of  the  Home. 


SECOND     SERIES  OF 

THOMAS  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Trie  Mechanics'  Pavilion 

OS  THE  EVKHHfiS  OW  MAY  38lli.  29th,  SOth,  JESE  1st  and  3d 

AMI  OH  THE  AFTERNOONS  OF  yt  \  y  30tb  an.l  II  >i  3d 

CONSISTING  OF 

SEVEN  GRAM)  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 

Under  the  Pers  onal  Direction  of 

THEODORE  THOMAS, 

Who  will  bring  from  New  York  his 
UNRIVALED   ORCHESTRA   OF  SIXTY  INSTRUMENTALISTS, 

And  the  following  Eminent  Vocalists: 

MADAME  FURSCH-MADI,  soprano; 

MISS  EMMA  JUCH,  *oPrai.»; 

MISS  HATTIE  J.  CLAPPER,  Contralto, 

MR.  WILLIAM   J.  WINCH,  Tenor: 

MR.  MAX  HEINR.CH,  b.W; 

  AND    * 

MADAME  AMALIA  FRIEDRICH-MATERNA, 

COURT  SINGER  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  OPERA.  VIENNA.    (Especially  engaged  by  Mr.  Thomas  for 

his  Concerts  in  San  Francisco.) 

The  AfraiiKement  of  the  Pavilion 
Will  lie  very  similar  to  that  of  two  years  ago,  though  not  so  much  length  of  hall  will  be  used— thus  bringing  the  Or 
chestra  and  the  Singers  much  nearer  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  Auditorium.    The  Private  Boxes  will  occupy 
about  the  same  posiuon  on  the  main  floor  as  before,  while  on  each  side  of  the  Balcony  tiers  of  very  desirable  ele- 
vated seats  will  be  arranged. 

The  complete  inclosing  of  the  stage,  the  double  reverberating  floor,  and  the  improved  sounding-board  over  the 
stage,  will  be  the  special  features  of  improvement  in  this  department,  from  which  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
acoustics  is  expected  to  be  derived.   

PRICES: 

Double  season  Tickets,  eiuiiiinii  the  nolder  to  Two  Reserved  Seata  i»r  eaeb  of 

Hie  Seven  t'oneerts   «25  OO 

1'rlraie  Boxes,  Beating  >i\  persona  s,«;is     $100  oo 

(All  Tickets  Transferable.) 

Subscriptions  received  at  Music  Stores  of  SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO.,  M.  GRAY,  and  KOHLER  & 
CHASE.    Diagrams  for  choice  or  season  Scat*  and  Boxes  opened  at  above-named  places  MONDAY,  May  tith,  at 

0  a.  m. 

Reserved  Seals.  Single  Concerts  (According  to  Location  •   $1  00,  $3  00.   $:<  00 

BOS  Seats.  Single  Concerts  (According  to  Location)  $4  oO.    »  M 

Sale  of  Reserved  Seats  for  Single  Concerts  begins  MONDAY,  May  18th. 

SEYMOUR  E.  LOCKE,  Manager  Thomas  Concerts,  Occidental  Hotel. 


FREDERICKSBURG 

BUCK  BEER 


OS   AMI  AFTER  TO-DAY. 


THE  PANORAMA  OF  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

AT  THE 

PANORAMA  BUILDING, 
S.  W.  cor.  Mason  and  Eddy  Sis. 
Open  Hally  Iron.  9  A.  to  1 1  IV  M. 


THE  WIGWAM. 

Fryer's  Gr  real   3NI  etropolilan 

EQUESCURRICULUM, 

Late  the  Leading  Attraction  at  Barnmn's  Great  Show. 

Every  Afternoon  and  Evening. 

35  Ponies,  Dogs  and  Coats.    A  Corps  of  Fine 
Acrobats  and  Gymnasts. 
Miss  Lillian  Smith  California's  Wonder 

Admission  50  and  80  «  cuts. 


SMOKE  THE    N  Jh^  W 

OLD  JUDGE 

CIGARETTES. 

No  printing  matter  on  the  Cigarette  proper.    Each  Ci- 
garette ih  embossep  with  the  brand. 

DEPOT  AT 

M.  MEYERFELD  &  CO. 

223-3  J.-.  Battery  Street. 


ROSENTHAL, 
THE  LADIES' TAILOR 

RECENTLY  FROM  THE  EAST, 

GUARANTEES  A  PERFECT  FIT 

and  SUPERIOR  WORKMANSHIP. 


Latest  London  and  New  York  Styles  In 
Ladles'' Dresses,  Coats,  Wraps,  Ete. 

ROOMS  101  &  102  PHELAN  BUILD  C. 

TAKE  ELEVATOR. 


BALDWINJTH  EATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manager 

Every  Evening,  excepting  Sunday. 

EVERY  EVENING  and  SATURDAY  MATINEE. 

MAUBURY  &  OVERTON'S  COMPANY 

In  Frank  Harvey's  Melodrama, 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN. 

Monday  Ev'g,  May  4..  WOMAN  AGAINST  WOMAN 
Monday  Evening,  May  nth  MAY  BLOSSOM 

CALIFORNIA_THEATER. 

AL.  HAYMAN  Lessee  and  Manages 

MR.  FREDERICK  WARDE, 

Supported  by  a  Superb  Company  of  Metropolitan  Artists 

SATURDAY  MATINEE  LADY  OF  LYONS 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  RICHARD  III 

Monday  Evening  THE  COLLEEN  BAWN 

With   MR.   DION   BOUCICAULT,  supported  by 

Dion  6.  and  Nina  Boucicault. 

BUSH  STREET  THEATER. 

M.  B.  LEAV  ITT. ...  Lessee  and  Proprietor. 
C.  P.  HALI  Manager. 

Great  Success  of  the  eminent  Author  and  Actor, 

Mr.  Jno.  A.  Stevens 

In  the  Thrilling  Drama 

PASSION'S  SLAVE, 

With  Beautiful  Scenery  and  Magnificent  Realistic  Effects 
NEXT  WEEK..  IN  THE  DARK 

TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Eduv  Street,  Near  Market. 
KREL1NG  BROS  Sole  Proprietors  and  Manager* 

THIS  EVENING, 

And   until  further  notice,   Lecocq's  charming  Comic 
Opera,  in  three  acts 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA. 

To   be  produced— DIE   FLEDERMAUS,  PRETTY 
POACHER,  and  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Admission  ■••"»  ets.      Iteserved  Seats  r>0  ets 

FOUNTAIN  THEATER. 

Corner  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets. 
GEO.  SCHMITT. . ..Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager 

Everj  Evening  During  the  Week. 

Tremendous  Hit  made  by  Our  Six  New  Stars, 

J.  G  RILEY  and  FEEN  ETTA 

I  MII.y  ZOLA  and  1  HANK  MOXKOE, 

miss,  AHjnE  suits, 

T.  TBJECUELLAS, 

AND 

The    Ureat    Fountain    Stoek  Company. 

Don't  fail  to  witness  this  Show. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Two  such  engagements  in  succession  as  those 
of  Mme.  Ristori  and  Frederick  Warde,  both  ex- 
ponents of  the  strictly  legitimate,  seems  to  re- 
store to  the  California  something  of  its  ancient 
prestige  and  dignity.  The  reception  ot  both 
these  great  artists  has  been  marked  by  certain 
similarities,  which  are  worth  noticing  as  repre- 
sentative and  indicative.  In  both  the  houses 
have  been,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  critics, 
"smaller  than  they  should  have  been."  But 
both  have  been  characterized  by  a  warmth  of 
enthusiasm  that  clearly  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  this  class  of  acting  is  still  held,  and  that 
may  well  compensate  the  artists  themselves  for 
the  comparative  paucity  of  numbers.  How  this 
affects  the  treasury  is  another  question.  There, 
unfortunately,  it  is  quantity,  not  quality,  that 
tells.  Still,  so  long  as  the  higher  class  of  pre- 
sentations are  received  with  such  evident  appre- 
ciation by  an  audience  at  least  respectable  in 
numbers,  it  may  be  far-sighted  wisdom  to  give 
to  the  faithful  few  who  still  cling  to  the  loftier 
tradition  of  their  art,  encouragement  sufficient 
to  prevent  them  from  going  with  the  tide  that 
sets  in  toward  the  quicker  returns  of  sensation 
and  character  acting.  To  reach  the  highest 
plane  in  the  legitimate  drama  requires  long  ap- 
prenticeship, considerable  attainments  in  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  a  patient,  sustained  study, 
that  few  are  willing  to  give  when  a  so  much 
readier  and  easier  path  to  at  least  a  transient 
fame  and  positive  emolument  lies  open  to  them  in 
another  direction.  If  the  cultured  and  intellec- 
tual element  of  the  community,  always  a  mi- 
nority, desire  that  this  class  of  acting  shall  flour- 
ish, they  must  not  throw  the  burden  of  its  sup- 
port wholly  upon  the  managers — who  cannot 
afford  to  sink  money  in  carrying  out  a  theory, 
however  correct — but  must  come  out  with  their 
dollars  as  well  as  their  approbation  when  occa- 
sion calls. 

Frederick  Warde's  "  Virginius  "  comes  to  us 
on  a  second  presentation  with  the  added  smooth- 
ness and  completeness  of  speech  and  action  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  one  whose  lofty 
and  not  easily  satisfied  ambition  is  evidenced  by 
the  line  he  has  chosen.  His  "  Virginius  "  leaves 
little  for  the  most  exacting  to  desire.  "Virgin- 
ius" is  in  itself  an  ideal  character,  made  up  of 
bravery,  patriotism,  honor  and  tenderness,  all 
on  the  highest  and  broadest  plane.  If  there  be 
one  who  can  bring  to  its  interpretation  a  more 
refined  imagination  and  a  more  exquisite  noble- 
ness and  pathos,  it  is  only  so  much  added  to 
that  which  is  already  complete.  Nothing  is 
more  marked  in  Mr.  Warde's  acting  than  its 
sympathy  and  suggestiveness.  This  isespecially 
noticeable  in  his  appeal  to  "Appius  Claudius" 
for  the  restoration  of  his  daughter.  Even  were 
the  tragic  denouement  not  known,  there  is  con- 
veyed to  the  audience  by  some  subtle  magnetism 
the  fatal  alternative  that  must  follow  its  refusal. 

But  there  is  the  same  drawback  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Mr.  Warde's  fine  acting  that  marred 
the  pleasure  in  that  of  Ristori — inadequate  sup- 
port. It  is  one  that  will  probably  always  exist 
until  we  go  back  to  the  system  of  keeping  up  a 
good  stock  company  like  that  which  formerly 
gave  to  the  California  its  status  and  reputation. 
To  wear  the  toga  as  to  the  manner  born  is  not 
given  to  all.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say,  "  When  at 
Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  but  another 
thing  to  doit.  "Dentatus"  and"Caius  Clau- 
dius" carried  off  the  unwonted  garb  pretty  well, 
and  the  former  made  enough  of  his  part  to  justify 
the  wish  that  the  rest  of  the  company  had  been 
up  to  his  mark.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
unhappy  youth  who,  not  yet  endued  with  the  toga 
virilis,  had  no  screen  for  his  awkwardness  but 
the  very  inadequate  sandals  and  tunic!  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  young  Romans  were  not  long- 
necked,  lathy  and  lean.  What  would  poor 
"  Icilius"  have  given  for  the  privilege  of  toning 
himself  down  in  the  kindly  disguise  of  modern 
apparel.  He  might  possibly  have  made  a  very 
presentable  lover  for  the  lovely  Roman  maiden. 
The  only  character  aside  from  "  Virginius  "  that 
fully  answered  expectation  was  "  Virginia."  A 
sweeter,  fairer,  more  modest,  or  tenderer  maiden 
were  hard  to  find  in  or  out  of  Rome.  Her 
personation  of  the  hapless  heroine  satisfied  both 
the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Her  youthful 
grace,  revealed  by  the  soft,  clinging  draperies, 
her  evident  though  restrained  affection  for  her 
young  lover,  and  her  tond,  confiding  devotion  to 
her  father,  won  not  so  much  the  critical  indorse- 
ment of  her  audience  as  their  hearts,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  feeling  of  personal  championship 
of  her  cause  against  her  patrician  oppressors. 
And,  after  all,  this  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
highest  aft,  and  if  it  "  come  by  nature,"  so  much 
the  more  fortunate  she  who  achieves  it. 

Frequent  and  spontaneous  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause, and  loud  and  repeated  re-calls,  testified  to 
the  high  appreciation  of  the  attentive  and  in- 
terested audience.  The  houses  have  been  in- 
creasing through  the  week. 

Mr.  Jno.  A.  Stevens's  play,  Passion's  Slave,  has 
been  played  to  very  good  houses  at  the  Bush 
Street.  Sensational  climaxes  and  tableaux  are 
the  fitting  and  inevitable  conclusion  of  the  high- 
wrought  excitement  that  pervades  every  act. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  a  fine  melodramatic  manliness 
and  spirit  that  are  just  the  requisites  for  the  part 
of  "  Manuel  de  Foe."  Played  with  less  fire  and 
abandon,  the  character  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
unintentional  burlesque.    The  man  who  could 


write  Passion's  Slave  is  just  the  one  to  play  its 
hero.  Miss  Ward  was  a  pretty  and  piquant 
lady's  maid,  "  Pattie  Toogood,"  and  her  two  ad- 
mirers, "Golight  "  and  "Captain  Shortsleeves," 
did  some  amusing  lovemaking  and  fighting, 
though  the  drunken  scene  was  prolonged  to  the 
point  of  satiety.  The  audience  was  very  enthu- 
siastic, Mr.  Stevens  responding  to  several  calls 
before  the  curtain. 

At  the  Baldwin  The  Wages  of  Sin  has  con- 
tinued through  the  week  with  the  success  that 
attended  its  initial  week.  Next  week  will  be  pro- 
duced Woman  Against  Woman,  a  new  play  by 
Frank  Harvey,  the  author  of  Wages  of  Sin. 
The  plot  is  highly  dramatic.  Two  sisters  go 
from  a  country  village  to  London,  to  work.  The 
younger  is  led  astray,  but  selfishly  binds  her 
sister  by  an  oath,  not  only  to  conceal  her  wrong 
doing  but  even,  if  need  be,  to  claim  her  sister's 
child  as  her  own.  The  younger  sister  remains 
in  London,  and  finally  marries  a  gentleman. 
The  elder  returns  to  her  native  village  and  mar- 
ries a  ycung  mechanic.  A  former  village  com- 
panion returns  from  London,  and  actuated  by 
jealousy,  reveals  the  existence  of  the  child  to  the 
mechanic,  who  afterward  takes  to  drink  and  ne- 
glects his  wife  and  child.  The  latter  dies,  and 
the  wronged  wife  is  driven  by  her  agony  to  re- 
veal the  truth.  This  brings  about  the  proper 
reward  of  suffering  virtue  and  punishment  of 
triumphant  wickedness.  The  play  is  very  highly 
spoken  of.  Miss  Prescott,  Mrs.  Brutone,  Messrs. 
Maubury  and  Overton  will  appear  in  the  cast. 

The  Tivoli  has  been  doing  its  usual  excellent 
business  with  Girofle-Git  ofta,  Miss  Helene  Din- 
geon  in  the  double  part. 

At  the  Wigwam,  on  Geary  street,  Fryer's 
Equescurriculum  opened  by  a  grand  press  re- 
ception on  Wednesday  night.  We  have  had 
several  excellent  exhibitions  of  trained  horses, 
but  this  one  gives  the  added  attraction  of  trained 
goats.  The  performances  of  both  are  wonderful. 
The  inhabitants  of  Telegraph  Hill  and  vicinity 
should  keep  their  goats  carefully  at  home  while 
this  school  is  in  progress,  as  the  ingrafting  of 
educational  tricks  upon  those  that  are  born 
with  the  goat  would  render  fife  a  burden  to 
owners  and  neighbors.  The  exhibition  is  in- 
teresting and  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  Panorama  seems  likely  to  be  supplied 
with  its  accustomed  crowded  attendance  for 
some  time  to  come,  as  one  still  hears  daily  from 
those  coming  out  the  same  expressions  of  de- 
lighted wonder,  and  of  determination  to  visit 
again  and  again  that  enchanting  bit  of  cyrstal- 
ized  history. 

A  pleasant  and  entertaining  variety  perform- 
ance is  given  nightly  at  the  Fountain  Theater, 
corner  of  Kearny  and  Sutter  streets,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  Schmitt,  an  experi- 
enced provider  of  amusements. 


THEATRICAL  NOTES. 
Mile.  Aimee  has  exerted  herself  to  some  pur- 
pose this  season.    She  has  netted  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars  as  her  share  of  her  starring  tour. 

At  the  Bush  Street,  Sunday  evening,  May  3d, 
John  A.  Stevens  will  produce  for  the  first  time 
on  any  stage,  his  original  drama,  In  the  Dark. 

At  the  Baldwin  next  week,  Frank  Harvey's 
emotional  drama,  Woman  Against  Woman. 
Monday  May  nth,  the  Madison  Square  Company 
in  May  Blossom. 

Miss  Ethel  Lynton,  prima-donna  of  Harry 
Mahn's  Opera  company  in  Philadelphia,  was 
stricken  down  with  pneumonia  recently,  and  for 
a  time  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

Miss  Mary  Anderson's  seven-weeks' engage-, 
ment  at  the  Star  Theater,  New  York,  is  thought 
by  most  people  to  be  about  three  weeks  too 
long,  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

A  new  play  by  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  called  Lend  Me  a  Dollar. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  men  around  Washing- 
ton just  now  that  could  write  feelingly  up  to 
that  title. 

At  the  Standard,  C.  B.  Bishop  will  appear 
Monday,  May  4th,  in  Guntcr's  melodramatic 
comedy,  Strictly  Business.  The  announcement 
of  this  very  successful  play  together  with  this 
well  known  comedian  should  crowd  the  theater. 

At  the  California  next  week  Dion  Boucicault 
will  open  his  engagement,  Monday  May  4th,  in 
the  Colleen  Bawn.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Dion 
G.  and  Nina  Boucicault  and  an  excellent  com- 
pany— the  former  as  "  Danny  Mann,"  and  Miss. 
Nina  as  "  Eily  O'Connor." 

An  eastern  paper  refers  to  Miss  Helene  Dau- 
vrayasthe  most  artistically  advertised  dramatic 
possibility  in  the  United  States.  As  the  young 
lady  is,  according  to  all  accounts  as  artistically 
costumed  as  advertised,  she  would  be  more  aptly 
described  as  a  dramatic  probability. 

At  the  Standard  Theater,  New  York,  Mr.  Duff 
has  replaced  comic  opera  by  Twins,  of  which  he 
has  a  high  opinion.  lohn  Mackay,  so  long  as- 
sociated witn  the  leading  part  in  Pop,  takes  the 
double  part  of  the  "Twins."  Olga  lirandon  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Courtaine  arc  also  in  the  cast. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  in  eastern  dramatic 
circles,  in  regard  to  hissing  as  a  sign  of  disap- 
proval at  public  entertainments,  seems  to  be 
that  this  practice  is  to  be  classed  as  disorderly 
conduct  and  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  In  a 
recent  case  in  New  Vork,  this  opinion  was  up- 
held by  the  court. 

Mr.  Frank  Blair,  the  sometime  husband  of 
Miss  Lilly  Post  of  the  McCaull  Opera  company, 
is  singing  with  Jennie  Winston  in  the  Queen's 
Lace  Handkerchief  at  the  Casino,  Portland, 
Oregon.  Mr.  Blair  was  formerly  an  official  of 
the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Facilis  descensus 
averni. —  Chicago  News  Letter. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 
Pollini,  the  Italian  impresario,  has  secured 
Mme.  Patti  for  a  European  tour  during  the  sea- 
son of  1885-6. 

Miss  Murlha  Portious,  a  lady  from  Carson 
City,  Nevada,  who  appeared  with  marked  success 
at  the  Tivoli  in  this  city  a  year  ago,  is  now  in 
the  East  with  the  Wiley-Golden  Opera  company. 

Mme.  Zeppilli's  farewell  concert,  on  Monday 
evening,  was  rather  poorly  attended,  and  while 
some  of  the  numbers  were  good,  the  concert  as  a 
whole  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of 
musical  entertainments  in  this  city. 

On  Monday  evening  Mme.  Rosewald,  assisted 
by  her  pupils,  gave  a  song  recital  at  her  rooms 
on  Van  Ness  avenue.  The  performers  acquitted 
themselves  creditably,  their  work  being  indeed 
remarkable  as  the  result  of  only  five  month's 
training.  Miss  Belle  Thome  especially  elicited 
the  praise  of  the  audience,  which  consisted  of 
many  of  the  best  judges  of  music  among  our  so- 
ciety notables. 

The  opera  selected  is  a  favorite  one.  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  the  names  of  well- 
known  amateur  singers,  joined  with  those  of 
Herr  Carl  Formes  as  "  Figaro,"  and  Signor 
Campobello  as  "Count  Alniavira,"  guarantee 
a  successful  production.  It  will  not  be  a  sur- 
prise if  the  energetic  business  manager,  Mr. 
Henry,  does  not  imagine  the  exciting  times  of  a 
Patti  evening  have  come  again  on  May  15th. 

The  initial  performance  of  Signor  Enrico 
Campobello's  Amateur  Operatic  Society  will 
take  place  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Friday 
evening,  May  15th,  and  a  matinee  follows  Satur- 
day. This  interesting  event  has  been  long  looked 
forward  to  both  by  the  social  and  artistic  classes 
among  us.  The  existence  of  musical  talent  of  a 
high  order  in  San  Francisco  outside  of  the  pro- 
fession, has  been  long  known  ;  Imt  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  to  organize  and  combine  into  work- 
ing order  such  material  requires  the  skill  and 
experience  of  a  professional  hand.  Such  com- 
petent leadership  the  society  has  enjoyed  in  that 
of  Signor  Campobello,  whose  training  has  been 
invaluable,  and  whose  own  high  standing  in  his 

Erofession  commands  the  respect  and  confidence 
oth  of  the  society  and  the  public. 
One  of  the  most  thoroughly  enjoyable  of  re- 
cent musical  events  was  the  Soiree  Musnale 
given  by  M.  Y.  Ferrer,  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
The  guitar  solo  was  rendered  in  Ferrer's  usual 
fine  style.  The  serenade  "Donni  Pure,"  was 
well  sung  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kelleher,  and  showed  his 
good  mentnod  to  advantage.  The  piano  solo, 
Liszt's  "  Campanella,"  by  Miss  Eugenie  Ferrer, 
was  well  executed,  but  lacked  the  force  which  a 
Liszt  composition  generally  requires.  Her  encore 
merits  special  praise,  being  better  adapted  to 
her  style.  Mrs.  Bonestell's  singing  of  "  Love's 
Pilgrim  "  was  good,  her  voice  being  sweet  and 
showing  good  training.  The  mandolin  solo  in- 
troduced two  younger  members  of  the  musical 
F'errer  family — Miss  Carmelita,  who  plays  the 
mandolin  exceedingly  well,  and  Master  Richard, 
who  is  a  promising  young  violinist.  The  open- 
ing number,  a  trio  for  piano,  violin  and  cello,  by 
Arrillaga,  Saldierna,  and  Knell,  and  the  vocal  du- 
et oy  Mrs.  Bonestell  and  Mr.  Kelleher,  were  well 
rendered.  A  cello  solo,  "Musette,"  was  given 
by  Mr.  E.  Knell,  whose  playing  is  so  generally 
known  and  admired  as  to  require  no  comment . 
The  violin  solo  by  Signor  Gernaro  Saldierna 
was  a  surprise  even  to  his  friends.  Signor 
Saldierna  plays  with  much  taste  and  what  a 
Frenchman  would  call  chic,  and  has  a  very  fine 
tone  on  the  violin.  He  should  appear  more  fre- 
quently before  the  public.  The  concluding  num- 
ber, "'  La  F'lorera,'  for  mandolin,  violin  and  gui- 
tar, was  like  the  rest — excellent.  The  concert  was 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Arrillaga,  and 
was  from  the  opening  number  to  the  close  a 
most  delightful  entertainment,  both  to  the  cul- 
tured ear  of  the  musician  and  to  the  ordinary 
lover  of  good  music.  Dorothy. 


Tim  Oheuon,  38  O'Farrell  street,  has  been 
newly  frescoed  and  tinted,  making  it  the  first 
family  resort  in  the  city.  All  the  best  brands  of 
beers  on  draught;  line  lunches,  billiard  tables, 
etc. 

Doxey's  first-class  excursion  to  Europe  will 
leave  June  4th  for  a  three-month's  tour,  visiting 
the  Lakes  of  Killarncy,  the  Trossachs,  the  En- 
glish Lakes,  North  Wales,  London,  Paris,  etc. 
The  party  will  be  limited,  and  early  application 
is  necessary.  Send  for  prospectus  giving  partic- 
ulars, to  W.  Doxey,  23  Dupont  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Russia  seems  at  the  present  writing  to  be 
most  culpable  in  precipitating  what  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  most  disatrous  war.  England's  interests 
in  Afghan  are  centered  around  Nincompooh, 
Gottcmhad,  and  Jellacake,  and  if  Russia, 
through  thc^crrors  of  the  generals  at  Penjdeh 
and  suburban  villages  of  Guddch  and  Smother- 
deh,  imperil  those  interests,  gore  must  be  shed. 
That  Komaroff  was  instructed  to  start  her  off 
by  the  Russian  War  Office  one  can  readily  be- 
lieve, and  for  that  reason  England  properly  calls 
upon  the  government  at  St .  Petersburg  lor  re- 
dress. The  Czar's  most  ultimate  ultimatum  in- 
spires distrust,  and  unless  some  decisive  action 
is  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once,  the  Ameer 
will  unoubtedly  grow  restive,  then  treacherous, 

1  and  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Yerabad  will 
grow  much  worse.  There  is  much  to  be  feared 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mushed,  and   the  low 

I  country  between  Yezdcdch  and  Tcr-morrah  is 
ripe  for  insurrection.    I.ord  Dullerin  is  doing 

I  the  Gladstone  government  much  service  by  his 
dress  parades  before  the  Ameer  in  India,  and 
the  native  chiefs  have  been  much  conciliated  by 
free  passes  on  the  new  railroad  just  built  be- 
tween Steemcah  and  Pwollhywhogg.— Life, 


night,  on  which  the  Marscllaise,  sung  by  a 
chorus  under  Professor  Joseph  Roeckel,  will  be 
introduced;  there  will  also  be  a  Spanish  pro- 
gramme; and  among  the  selections  on  the 
Wagner  night  will  be  the  "Spinning-Chorus" 
from  the  Plying  Dutchman,  for  female  voices, 
and  the  "  Pilgrims'  Chorus"  from  Tannliiiusei , 
for  male  voices,  these  two  choruses  being  done 
by  picked  voices,  about  fifty  of  each,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Loring,  the  well-known  choral 
leader.  Further  details  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
grammes are  expected  at  an  early  day,  and  will 
be  given  lo  the  public  as  soon  as  received.  The 
two  matinee  programmes  will  probably  consist 
of  popular  as  distinguished  from  classical 
music;  but  that  everything  that  is  done  will  be 
thoroughly  good  of  its  kind  we  need  hardly  say 
to  those  who  know  anything  of  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  persistent  efforts  to  elevate 
American  musical  intelligence  and  taste  during 
these  many  years. 


THE  ARTISTS 


The  Thomu  Festival  Concerts, 

The  Thomas  concert  tour  began  in  Boston 
last  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  San  F"rancisco 
Festival  will  begin  just  a  month  later — Thursday 
evening.  May  20th.  The  sale  of  season  seats 
will  begin  on  Monday,  May  nth,  and  the 
sale  of  seats  for  single  concerts  on  Monday, 
May  18th.  We  learn  that  there  will  be  a  French 


"  Elaine"  is  soon  to  be  withdrawn  from  exhi- 
bition, but  Mr.  Snow  promises  us  a  rare  treat 
in  the  way  of  art  productions  (or  the  near  future. 
This  well-known  collector  and  appraiser  knows 
so  well  what  a  good  picture  is,  that  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  when  he  says  we  are  to  be 
shown  a  meritorious  work  by  a  foreign  or  Amer- 
ican artist,  we  will  not  be  disappointed  in  rely- 
ing on  his  judgment.  The  exhibition  will  con- 
sist solely  of  the  work  of  European  artists,  and 
our  local  connoisseurs  and  critics  are  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation  to  know  what  is  in  store  for 
them. 

I  am  truly  grieved  to  observe  that  the  Art  As- 
sociation's exhibition  has  not  been  a  financial 
or  popular  success.  What  is  the  matter  with 
San  Francisco?  Yon  can  get  a  crowd  of  people 
together  to  see  a  bad  play,  a  prize-beauty  show 
at  a  dime  museum,  a  base-ball  match,  or  a  Wig- 
wam bruising  performance,  but  art  is  allowed  to 
droop  and  pine  for  the  lack  of  a  little  attention; 
and  the  sales  are  miserably  small,  too.  I  notice 
with  much  pleasure,  however,  that  Deakin's 
"  Chinatown  "  has  been  sold  to  an  eastern  gen- 
tleman ;  but  it  is  really  too  bad  that  the  picture 
was  not  retained  in  this  city,  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  one  of  our  art  patrons. 

A  lady  landscape-painter  is  sending  out  circu- 
lars advertising  her  intention  of  forming  an  out- 
door painting  class  this  spring,  to  study  and 
translate  the  beauty  of  nature  in  lovely  Napa 
valley.  The  lady  says  that  pupils  from  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  may  go  to  Napa,  make 
an  excursion  into  the  country,  take  a  lesson  and 
return  home  in  one  day.  She  further  states  that 
Napa  affords  excellent  hotel  accommodations  to 
students  who  might  choose  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer continually  at  their  work. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Palette  Club  has 
been  postponed.  No  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for 
the  opening,  but  it  wdl  take  place  some  time 
during  the  present  month. 

The  Art  Students'  League  made  a  very  credit- 
able exhibition  of  etchings  and  other  work  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  on  Wednesday  evening. 

F.  H.  Deakin,  a  Yokohama  merchant  and  art 
dealer,  who  is  a  brother  of  Edwin  Deakin,  the 
artist,  left  the  city  last  week  for  Yokohama.  He 
has  been  away  from  Japan,  on  a  visit,  since  the 
latter  part  of  February. 

C.  A.  de  L'Aubiniere,  the  French  artist,  who 
has  been  at  work  in  this  city  during  the  past  few 
months,  is  now  sketching  in  Alameda. 

At  Morris's  gallery  there  is  little  to  be  seen 
that  has  not  already  been  mentioned  in  The  San 
Franciscan.  "Cairo  from  the  North  "  is  attract- 
ing much  attention,  as  is  also  that  wonderful 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Richardson's — the  half-length 
figure  with  the  white  background. 

Among  our  promising  amateurs  who  have  been 
making  great  progress  in  their  studies  of  late, 
may  be  mentioned  Miss  Alice  Emerson,  whose 
landscapes  give  evidence  of  careful  treatment, 
and  are  most  satisfactory,  both  in  color  and 
drawing. 

Straus  has  been  sketching  some  quiet  bits  of 
nature  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamalpais.  "  F'ern 
Glen,"  as  he  has  christened  one  of  the  charming 
retreats  in  that  neighborhood,  makes  a  capital 
wood*interior  study,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
little  of  Straus's  fertile  imagination  will  "com- 
pose" very  prettily.  "  Morning  in  the  Swamps," 
a  semi-tropical  study  by  this  artist,  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  at  the  New  Orleans  ex- 
position, and  is  classed  among  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  displayed  there.  A  strikingly 
natural  picture  of  "Mt.  Shasta"  is  the  latest 
production  of  this  clever  brush- wicldcr.  The 
famous  scene  is  treated  with  none  of  the  pretty 
and  goody-goody  coloring  given  it  by  some  of 
our  artists.  There  is  great  freedom  and 
breadth  in  the  picture,  and  the  rocky  foreground 
with  an  Indian  camp  is  remarkably  well  treated. 
The  foothills  and  trees  are  under  a  gray  effect, 
and  the  snow  on  the  mountains  and  the  rocky 
clefts  and  defiles  show  very  careful  handling, 
while  thr  result  is  most  satisfactory.  The 
atmospheric  eltect  is  good,  and  on  the  whole  the 
picture  is  one  of  which  Mr.  Straus  should  feel 
justly  proud. 

Rodriguez  and  Peters  have  removed  from  their 
studio  in  the  I'lythc  building  and  gone  back  to 
their  old  quarters  over  the  Clay  Street  bank. 

Williams  has  sold  his  "  Padre's  Porch,"  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Associ- 
ation; and  "  Reluctance,"  by  Samuel  Brookes, 
has  also  found  a  purchaser.  MlDAS. 


s 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


PERSONAL 


It  appears  that  William  Walter  Phelps  is  not  the  only 
eminent  New  Jerseyite  in  existence.  We  are  told  that 
Komaroff,  the  name  of  the  General  in  command  of  Rus- 
sia's transcaspian  forces,  means  "  son  of  a  mosquito." 

Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  United  States  Minister  to  Per- 
sia, reports  that  an  orthodox  Mohammedan  will  neither 
receive  refreshment  from  a  Christian  nor  smoke  a  pipe 
after  him,  even  though  the  Christian  be  his  guest  and 
social  equal.  , 

Lytton  Sothern,  son  of  the  famous  comedian,  has  dis- 
covered among  his  father's  papers  a  comedy  entitled  A 
Noble  Noddle,  by  the  late  Henry  J.  Byron,  which  will 
shortly  be  produced,  the  son  assuming  the  role  intended 
for  the  father. 

In  settling  down  in  New  Vork  city  as  a  member  of  his 
old  law  firm,  General  Arthur  will  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  friends.  His  law  offices  are  perhaps  the  most 
elegant  ar.d  costly  in  the  city.  His  position  will  be  that 
of  counsel  to  the  firm  of  Knevals  &  Ransom.  ■ 

Patti  sings  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "with  great  success 
as  an  encore.  So  does  Miss  Nevada.  But  Signor  Arditi 
thinks  that  Patti  has  a  prior  right  to  the  song,  and  does 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  American  prima- 
donna  from  singing  it.  Such  at  least  is  Miss  Nevada's 
belief. 

Mr.  Elliott  Zabrisky,  of  Winchester  county,  New  Vork, 
known  also  as  Count  Zborowski,  on  one  occasion  jumped 
his  horse  over  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  from 
bank  to  bank ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Gebhard  has  recently 
been  astonishing  the  Londoners  by  jumping  his  horse  a 
height  of  six  and  a  half  feet. 

A  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  thinks  that  what 
George  Eliot  sacrificed  by  her  relationship  to  George 
Henry  Lewes  was  not  a  small  group  of  friends,  but  a 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
what  the  world  knows  of  her  to  indicate  that  she  would 
have  prized  the  prospect  of  such  a  distinction. 

Miss  Maud  Banks,  General  Banks's  daughter,  made 
her  debut  as  an  actress  a  few  nights  ago  in  a  minor  part  at 
the  Lyceum  Theater,  New  York.  She  had  little  to  say 
or  do,  but  comported  herself  with  promising  effect.  Her 
distinguished  father  was  present.  Forty-five  years  ago  he 
himself  was  playing  "Claude  Melnotte"  at  the  National 
Theater,  Boston. 

George  Alfred  Townsend  has  written  a  tragedy  entitled 
President  Cromwell,  a  limited  edition  of  which  will  shortly 
be  issued.  Mr.  Townsend  will  have  accomplished  a 
great  dramatic  achievement  if  his  play  shall  prove  actable 
and  popular,  for  this  subject,  while  often  essayed  by 
dramatists,  seems  to  have,  as  a  rule,  eluded  their  com- 
plete grasp,  attractive  as  it  is. 

The  gypsies  are  averse  to  alliances  outside  their  own 
race ;  and  when  one  of  their  young  women  married  the 
Englishman  Isaac  Jowles,  who  afterward  was  known  as 
King  of  the  Gypsies,  her  two  daughters,  very  beautiful 
girls,  refused  to  be  married  except  to  gypsy  men.  Their 
children  were  in  every  respect  like  gypsies ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  alien  blood  seemed  to  have  no  appreciable  effect. 

The  story  of  Franz  Abt's  life,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  composers  of  a  century  before  his  day,  shows  that  he 
was  fortunate  in  living  and  working  when  did.  Though 
his  famous  song,  "When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly," 
was  some  time  in  finding  a  publisher,  he  did  not,  on  the 
whole,  suffer  from  want  of  appreciation.  He  was  near 
to  the  popular  heart,  and  died  with  all  the  word  loving 
him. 

Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  celebrates  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  business  life  by  retiring  from  business  and  leaving 
his  sons  and  sons-in-law  to  manage  his  vast  interests. 
He  is  going  to  Europe,  he  says,  to  have  a  frolic.  His  dis- 
tinguished brother,  David  Dudley  F  ield,  retired  from  the 
practice  of  the  law  several  years  ago,  although  he  is  still 
occupied  with  his  specialties  of  codification  and  interna- 
tional law.  Cyrus  W.  Field  is  seventy-five;  David  Dud- 
ley Field  is  eighty. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  pays  a  compliment  to  the 
daughter  of  a  Massachusetts  Senator — the  young  woman 
by  whose  exertions  Congress  was  moved  to  provide  for  a 
reward  for  any  whaler  who  should  render  service  in  the 
relief  of  the  Greely  party.  It  believes  that  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  rescue  by  Commander  Schley's  party  "was 
materially  stimulated  by  the  emulation  which  the  reward 
excited,  and  that  the  lady  in  question  may  fairly  congratu- 
late herself  on  having  been  instrumental  in  saving  several, 
if  not  all,  of  the  lives  of  those  concerned." 

The  most  eloquent  speaker  at  the  farewell  dinner  to 
Mr.  Irving  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  had  waited 
until  past  seventy,  he  said,  before  going  to  the  theater, 
and  he  did  not  think  such  an  example  was  likely  to  hurt 
young  people.  He  had  read  Shakespeare  all  his  life,  but 
had  never  understood  him  until  he  saw  him.  He  had 
never  seen  "  Ophelia  "  until  he  saw  Miss  Terry.  He  now 
knew  what  "Beatrice"  is.  Mr.  Irving's  acting  had 
touched  some  of  the  deepest  chords  of  his  life;  and 
"when  he  goes  away,  I  shall  feel  in  some  sense  as  I  feel 
in  autumn,  when  it  is  gradually  growing  sober." 

Lord  Tennyson  is  reported  once  upon  a  time  to  have 
made  the  following  interesting  remarks  apropos  of  some 
girls  who  had  a  passion  for  autographs.  He  said  he  be- 
lieved every  crime  and  every  vice  in  the  world  were  con- 
nected with  the  passion  for  autographs  and  anecdotes  and 
records ;  that  the  desiring  of  anecdotes  about  great  men 
was  treating  them  like  pigs,  to  be  ripped  open  for  the 
public;  that  he  knew  he  himself  should  be  ripped  open 
like  a  pig ;  that  he  thanked  God  Almighty,  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul,  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  that  the  world 
knew  nothing,  of  Shakespeare  but  his  writings ;  and  that 
he  thanked  God  Almighty  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Jane 
.vusten,  and  that  there  were  no  letters  preserved  either  ot 
Shakespeare's  or  of  Jane  Austen's. 


CONSOLS. 


As  the  price  of  British  consols  (an  abbreviation  of 
"consolidated  annuities,"  and  pronounced  either  con-sols 
or  (W/-sols,  but  naturally  the  latter  way)  is  a  certain  mark 
of  the  feeling  of  security  or  insecurity  of  financiers  of  all 
kinds  in  London,  the  reader  may  just  now  be  in  need  of 
the  reminder  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  funded 
into  a  perpetual  obligation  of  three  per  cent  interest  per 
annum  to  the  holders.  The  British  ministers,  when  they 
desire  to  borrow  money,  instead  of  offering  a  $1,000  bond 
at  6,  7,  or  8  per  cent,  principal  payable  in  ten  or  forty 
years,  as  was  done  in  America,  say  to  the  money-lender : 
"We  will  pay  three  per  cent  on  everything  we  borrow. 
Now,  how  much  of  a  bond  do  you  want  in  return  for 
$i,ooo?"  The  money-lender  has  received  as  high  as 
$1,774  and  as  low  as  $998,  according  to  the  degree  of 
credit  enjoyed  by  the  government.  In  this  way  the 
government  has  piled  up  an  imaginary  obligation  of 
$3,500,000,000,  or,  in  reality,  has  written  an  annual  pen- 
sion-roll of  $145,000,000.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  man 
desire  to  "  lend  money  to  the  government  "• — that  is  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  have  so  lent  it,  or  of  those 
whose  ancestors  so  lent  it.  The  investor  takes  one  thou- 
sand dollars  into  the  market.  If  Napoleon  have  just 
signed  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  lender  obtains,  as  aforesaid, 
a  bond  for  $1,774,  on  which  he  ever  afterward  is  to  draw 
three  per  cent.  If  Disraeli  have  just  torn  up  Russia's 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  and  taken  Cyprus,  the  lender  gets 
only  an  even  bond  for  his  one  thousand  dollars.  Again, 
if  time  pass,  and  a  Premier  without  the  governmental  re- 
quisite of  an  iron  will  allow  the  nation  to  drift  into  a  po- 
sition of  isolation  with  the  most  of  the  world,  and  hostility 
toward  the  good  fighters,  then  the  holder  sells  his  bond  for 
$940,  and  may  be  glad  to  get  that  much.  This  holder 
has  before  held  bonds  for  which  he  paid  $1,000  and  sold 
as  low  as  $800,  and  as  high  as  $1,020.  Consols  have  not 
been  so  low  for  seven  years  as  they  are  at  this  crisis,  but 
they  are  still  firm,  a's  eighty  would  be  considered  very 
low  and  one  hundred  very  high.  The  idea  of  the  consol, 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  American  consolidated  debt, 
is  that  the  principal  may  vary  in  amount,  but  the  interest 
never.  This  makes  easier  book-keeping  for  the  Treasury, 
but  exposes  the  Treasurer  to  all  the  greater  temptation  to 
borrow.  The  dealings  in  government  securities  are 
"  cleared  "  or  "settled  once  a  month.  This  day  (or  any 
other  like  it)  is  called  the  London  Account,  and  is  the 
greatest  of  all  financial  observances  in  the  world.  The 
actual  payments  of  money  balances  at  this  clearing  mount 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  So  the  investor  may  buy 
consols  for  cash  or  for  the  Account,  which,  when  the 
Account  is  several  weeks  away,  makes  a  difference  in 
values,  like  "spot  wheat  "and  "seller  the  month"  in 
American  boards — Current. 


CURRENT  FUN. 


BERTHA  YON  HILLERN. 


An  illustrated  article  on  American  artists  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  World  contains  the  following  concerning 
well-known  Boston  artists:  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  who  labor  at  the  easel  in  the  United  States  is 
Miss  Bertha  von  Hillern.  Miss  von  Hillern  has  lived  a 
life  of  romance  such  as  would  be  better  in  place  in  a 
novel  than  a  biographical  sketch.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  pedestrian  mania  had  reached  such  a  height  in  this 
city  that  women  had  begun  to  contest  for  the  prize  of  en- 
durance as  well  as  men,  a  sturdy  little  Austrian  woman 
appeared  in  the  arena  and  won  the  championship  seven 
days'  record  for  herself.  Her  appearance  on  the  track 
occasioned  a  perfect  furore,  and  when  she  took"  her  training 
in  Central  Park,  she  was  always  guarded  by  a  strong 
squad  of  feminine  supporters.  From  this  city  she  went 
to  Boston,  where  she  made  an  equal  hit.  She  had  re- 
peatedly announced  that  as  soon  as  she  had  saved  suffi- 
cient money  she  proposed  to  retire  and  study  painting. 
She  carried  out  her  purpose  in  Boston  by  entering  the 
studio  of  William  Hunt,  one  of  whose  favorite  pupils  she 
became.  Miss  von  Hillern  is  a  landscape  painter  of 
much  ability,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in  de- 
picting the  grander  phases  of  American  forest  scenery,  of 
which  she  is  especially  fond.  Inseparably  associated  with 
the  name  of  Bertha  Von  Hillern,  is  that  of  her  sister 
artist  and  companion,  Maria  J.  C.  Becket.  Miss  Becket 
is  an  American  of  an  old  Catholic  family  with  a  long 
record  of  usefulness  and  eminence  in  society  and  the 
church.  She  is  a  woman  of  extraordinary  quickness  of 
perception  and  keenness  of  intellect,  and  counts  among 
ner  friends  the  most  eminent  French  and  American 
artists  of  the  generation.  She  had  traveled,  lived  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  studied  art  there,  before  she  entered 
the  famous  studio  of  William  Hunt,  in  Boston.  There 
she  met  Miss  von  Hillern,  and  discovered  in  her  a  con- 
genial soul.  Since  then  the  ladies  have  lived  and  worked 
together,  spending  their  winters  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, in  which  latter  city  they  hold  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
salon  weekly,  and  their  summers  in  a  studio  among  the 
forests  of  Virginia.  Their  studio  at  Strasburg  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Miss  Becket,  like 
Miss  von  Hillern,  is  a  landscape  painter,  with  a  fine  feel- 
ing for  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  a  leaning  toward  the 
grave  and  quiet  color  common  to  all  the  pupils  of  the 
great  Boston  master.  The  sobriety  of  her  art  is  by  no 
means  reflected  in  her  social  qualities,  for  she  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  widely-instructed  conversationalists 
upon  the  western  continent." 


Clergymen  attend  many  more  funerals  than  weddings, 
because  not  all  persons  attain  a  wedding,  but  each  one 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  funeral.  And  furthermore,  one 
wedding  will  do  for  two  persons,  whereas  two  persons 
must  have  two  funerals — one  for  each. — Current. 


If  ten  hours  of  labor  afford  the  maximum  production, 
eight  hours  would  mean  steady  work  for  a  great  many 
industries  which  are  now  idle  or  on  half-time,  because  of 
the  overstocking  of  the  market- — Philadelphia  Times. 


"  Rents  are  high  this  year,"  sadly  murmured  the  tramp, 
I  as  he  borrowed  a  pin  with  which  to  hold  his  coat-tail  to- 
gether. 

"  Well,"  said  an  Irish  attorney,  "  if  it  plaze  the  court, 
if  I  am  wrong  in  this  I  have  another  point  that  is  equally 

conclusive." 

You  can  get  a  mackerel  for  a  cent  on  Cape  Cod. 
The  agile  American  humorist  will  please  let  this  mel- 
ancholy fact  alone. 

The  fact  that  the  new  minister  to  England  is  called 
professor  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  he  is  pro- 
prietor of  a  skating-rink. 

The  deepest  well  in  the  world  is  at  Buda  Pesth,  Hun- 

fary,  said  to  be  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
t  is  evidently  not  on  a  dairy  farm. 

An  ordinary  woman's  waist  is  thirty  inches  around.  An 
ordinary  man's  arm  is  about  thirty  inches  long.  How 
admirable  are  thy  works,  O  Nature! 

In  a  government  "of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
bv  the  people,"  it  is  strange  that  we  should  have  to  strug- 
gle so  hard  to  defend  the  poor  against  the  rich. 

The  old  lady  who  asked  for  a  gold  ring  sixteen  parsnips 
fine,  was  probably  related  to  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
said  his  daughter  was  attending  the  conversatory  of  music. 

Herr  Schott,  the  German  tenor,  states  that  English 
words  are  as  suitable  for  singing  as  German.  As  coming 
from  a  German,  this  statement  is  not  without  its  humorous 
side. 

Miss  Cleveland,  sister  of  the  President,  speaks  four 
different  languages  fluently,  but  confines  herself  to  En- 
glish, except  when  she  sits  down  suddenly  in  a  skating 
rink. 

Stanley  has  attended  one  hundred  and  fifty  compli- 
mentary dinners.  What  a  pity  the  poor  man  could  not 
have  funded  these  banquets  into  seven  weeks  of  good 
board ! 

The  "  roast  beef  of  old  England  "  is  wittily  said  to  have 
yielded  to  the  "canned  beef  of  young  America."  This 
is  the  Armour  that  Britannia  now  puts  on  when  dancing 
her  warlike  can-can. 

Put  none  but  fat  men  on  guard.  Minister  Hubbard, 
who  goes  to  Japan,  weighs  four  hundred  and  fifty,  while 
Minister  Bell,  who  goes  to  The  Hague,  weighs  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds. 

The  newest  shopping  or  money  bags  are  those  lined 
with  silk  plush  in  olive  green  or  cardinal.  The  old- 
fashioned  leather  wallet,  lined  with  greenbacks  of  large 
denominations,  however,  still  holds  it  own. 

George  Riddle,  of  Carroll  county,  Missouri,  has  twenty- 
two  daughters.  He  lives  just  on  the  outskirts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  whenever  a  dressmaker  locates  within  twenty- 
five  miles  he  moves  further  into  the  woods. 

A  book  on  Self-Culture,  in  the  Mercantile  Library, 
never  got  a  reader;  so  the  librarian  had  it  rebound, 
christening  it  A  Young  Man  on  His  Muscle,  and  anxious 
readers  had  to  wait  weeks  for  their  turn  at  it. 

The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  beans  has  been  fixed  by  law 
at  sixty  pounds.  Reckoning  from  that  basis,  a  Boston 
girl  must  be  full  ninety  pounds  heavier  on  Sunday 
evenings  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  week. 

"  Where  are  you-going,  my  pretty  pretty  maid?"  "  I 
am  going  to  the  skating  rink,  sir,"  she  said.  "  May  I  go 
and  uphold  you,  my  pretty  maid? "  (Pointing  to  her 
bustle).   "  I  am  already  upholstered,  sir,"  she  said. 

The  Washington  Republican  prints  a  map  of  states, 
with  figures  showing  the  number  of  offices  given  to  each 
under  the  new  administration.  The  states  and  territories 
that  got  nothing  are  marked  with  an  O.    The  Oes  have  it. 

A  female  Salvationist  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  recently  fell 
dead  in  the  midst  of  prayer.  A  short  time  before  a  young 
fellow  up  in  Canada  was  stricken  with  death  while  swear- 
ing. Who  is  the  next  victim,  Dr.  Talmage  or  John  A. 
Logan  ? 

A  telegraph  report  says  that  the  daughter  of  a  New 
Jersey  farmer  ran  pff  with  one  of  her  father's  hand.  Ii 
does  not  state  which  hand,  but  if  it  was  the  one  the  old 
gentleman  used  to  slap  mosquitos  with  it  was  a  most  un- 
filial  act. 

A  Washington  correspondent  writes  that  Mrs.  Blaine 
makes  her  tea  in  a  Russian  samovar.  What  if  she  does? 
When  a  woman  breaks  the  nose  of  her  teapot  she  has  to 
use  the  best  thing  that  comes  handy  until  she  can  raise 
money  to  buy  another. 

"  My  dear,"  whispered  a  man  to  his  wife,  as  they  seated 
themselves  in  a  theater,  "  I  left  my  pocket-book  at  home." 
"  Haven't  you  any  money  at  all?  "  Only  for'y  cents." 
"Won't  that  be  enough?"  "Enough!"  he  repeated, 
impatiently;  "it's  a  five-act  play." 

According  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  negroes  should 
drive  coal-carts,  cross-eyed  men  should  be  detectives,  sour 
old  maids  should  run  pickle  factories,  deaf  mutes  should 
be  barbers,  and  go-ahead  boys  should  be  district  messen- 
gers.   But  somehow  it  is  otherwise  ordered. 

Miss  Parloa,  the  cooking  expert,  says  she  "makes 
kisses  by  beating  the  whites  of  six  eggs  with  a  Dover 
beater,  and  adding  a  cup  of  mixed  sugar,  which  she  stirs 
in  very  carefully."  Well,  she  makes  them  sweet  enough, 
certainly,  but  to  make  good  kisses  a  girl  need  not  be  an 
authority  on  Bavarian  cream  and  escol  loped  oysters. 
When  she  stands  on  the  lower  cross-piece  her  face  ought 
to  come  at  least  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the  gate, 
with  the  moonlight  on  one  cheek  and  the  shadow  on  the 
other;  then  you  know  just  where  to  aim,  my  son.  And  if 
you  have  any  doubts  about  it,  send  for  your  old  father. 
You  needn't  ring ;  just  rattle  a  stick  on  the  palings  and 
I'll  come  down. 
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UNDER  A  CRAZY-QUILT. 


He  slept,  and  dreamt  that  the  kangaroo 

Had  given  a  fancy  ball : 
The  elephant  came  with  the  festive  gnu, 

The  mouse  with  the  ostrich  tall. 
A  funny  giraffe,  that  did  nothing  but  laugh, 

Dropped  in  with  a  centipede; 
And  a  cricket  and  flea,  that  had  just  been  to  tea, 

Waltzed  around  with  remarkable  speed. 

A  wasp  and  a  bumble-bee  had  a  chat 

Just  over  his  little  nose; 
And  a  boa  constrictor  upon  the  mat, 

Dressed  up  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 
A  crow  and  a  raccoon,  in  a  fire  balloon, 

Paused  over  his  bed  to  sing, 
And  a  neat  armadillo  crept  up  on  his  pillow 

To  dance  the  Highland  fling. 

Then  all  ere  they  left  made  a  graceful  bow, 

And  out  in  the  moonlight  sped. 
Except  a  ponderous  brindle  cow, 

Which  stopped  to  stand  on  its  head. 
The  little  boy  woke,  and  grinned  at  the  joke; 

Sprang  out  of  his  bed  with  a  lilt; 
"I  can  dream  it  all  over,"  said  he,  "while  they 
cover 

Me  up  with  this  crazy-quilt." 

George  Cooper. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  following  are  the  in- 
comes, in  round  numbers,  of  the  four  men  who 
are  reputed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world  : 

Duke  of 
Vanderbilt.  Westminster. 

Capital  $175,000,000  $80,000,000 

Per  year   7,500,000  4,000,000 

Per  month   676,000  300,000 

Per  day   15,000  10,000 

Per  hour   800  450 

Per  minute   18  '7 

Mackay.  Rothschild. 

Capital  $275,000,000  $200,000,000 

Per  year   13,750,000  10,000,000 

Per  month   1,000,0000  850,000 

Per  day   35>000  25,000 

Per  hour   l,5°°  1,000 

Per  minute   25  2p 


The  Communist  dreams  that  he  shall  live  to 
see  an  end  of  lawyers.  Yet  dare  this  philosopher 
buy  a  lot  of  ground  without  the  aid  of  a  lawyer? 
If  the  Communist  heard  he  had  been  left  heir  to 
a  certain  property,  and  the  attorneys  were  all  to 
be  imprisoned  the  next  Wednesday,  would  he 
not  try  to  get  his  affair  'arranged  by  Tuesday 
evening? — Current. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  humanity  for 
the  past  five  centuries  that  a  private  soldier  had 
few  rights.  This  idea  got  its  death-hurt  in  the 
civil  war  of  America,  yet  the  idea  is  said  to 
linger  in  our  regular  army,  notwithstanding  the 
indignant  denial  of  the  officers;  but  the  idea  is 
doomed.  A  man  fighting  for  his  country  is,  if 
anything,  a  little  better  than  a  free  citizen. 
The  Roman  soldier  was  no  bootblack,  or  valet. 
Current. 

We  learn  on  undeniable  authoriety  that  the 
name  Komaroff,  when  literally  translated,  signi- 
fies "Son  of  a  Mosquito."  When  we  reflect 
that  the  Russian  army  contains  also  a  General 
Gunneroff  (Son  of  a  Gun)  and  Captain  Gam- 
bolieroff — another  familiar  Sonofa — we  cannot 
but  feel  certain  that  England's  prospects  of  a 
Gehennaroff  a  time  are  remarkably  promising. — 
Life. 


THE  RENOWNED  GEYSERS. 


The  Koadg  to  the  World-famed  California 
Ueysers  are  in  Excellent  Condition. 


THE  SCENERY  IS  OF  SURPASSING  BEAUTY 
AND  GRANDEUR. 


New  Cottages  and  Ample  Hotel  and  Bath- 
ins  Accommodations  Offer  Pleasure 
and  Repose  to  the  Visitor. 


For  particulars  inquire  at  Tourists'  Office,  Palace  Ho- 
tel, No.  613  Market  street,  or  at  the  office  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railroad,  430  Montgomery 
street.  WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor. 


THE  DAILY  REPORT 

Every  Aitcrnoon. 

FOUR    EDITIONS  DAILY. 

SO  Cts.  per  Month. 

WHY  READ  "THE  REPORT"? 

BECAUSE  : 

x.  You  get  the  maximum  of  News  for  the  minimum  of 
money- 

2.  Your  wife  and  daughters  like  it  better  than  "those 
other  stupid  papers." 

,  3.  If  you  go  home  ill-natured,  reading  the  REPORT 
at  dinner  will  make  you  good-natured. 

4.  It  talks  common  sense,  and  only  expresses  an  opin- 
ion when  it  has  something  interesting  to  say. 

5.  Its  editorials  are  not  a  mile  long. 

6.  It  is  clean. 

7.  It  doesn't  take  all  day  to  read  it. 

8.  It  gives  more  items  of  news  than  any  other  paper. 

9.  Every  line  sparkles. 

to.    It  U  the  best  paper  for  the  least  money. 
11.    If  you  don't  take  the   DAILY    RETORT,  you 
don't  get  the  news. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 

MERCHANTS, 
San  Francisco  and  Xew  York. 


ACHENCXES: 

CHICAGO,  '  LONDON, 
91  Michigan  Avenue;  4  Bishopgate  street,  within ; 

T.  B.  McGovern,  Eugene  E.  Jones, 

Agent.  Agent. 
ASTORIA, 
Flavel's  Wharf  and  Warehouse; 
Samuel  Elmore,  Agent. 


We  have  our  brokers  in  every  commercial  city  of  im- 
portance in  the  Western,  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
employ  a  large  staff  of  traveling  salesmen.  We  have  the 
best  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  California  products 
East,  and  give  especial  attention  to  California  wines  and 
brandies,  salmon  in  barrels,  dried  fruit,  lima  and  small 
white  beans,  canned  salmon,  canned  goods,  raisins, 
oranges,  barley  and  other  products. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 

FOR 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  streets, 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  n  ml  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Steamer.  From  San  Francisco. 

SAN  PABLO  THURSDAY,  APRIL  16th 

OCEANIC  TUESDAY,  APRIL  28th 

ARABIC  SATURDAY,  MAY  9th 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  Yokohama  and  return 
at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passage  Tickets  on  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  Company's  General  Office,  Room  74,  corner 
Fourth  and  Townsend  streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE,  Freight  Agent, 
at  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  wharf,  or  to  No. 
202  Market  street  (Union  Block). 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


FOR  HONOLULU. 


The  splendid  new  3,000-ton  Steamships  will  leave  the 
Company's  Wharf,  corner  of  Steuart  and  Harrison  streets  : 

MARIPOSA  FRIDAY,  MAY  1st 

ALAMEDA  FRIDAY,  MAY  15th 

AT  3  P.  M. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  at  reduced  rates. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.,  Agents, 

327  Market  street. 


CALIFORNIA  SUCAR  REFINERY 


Office  32  7  Market  Street 

Refinery  Potrero 

CLAUS  SPRECKELS   President 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  f  Vice  President 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS  Secretary 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCE  CO. 

OF  IRELAND. 
ESTABLISHED  -  A.   D.  1838. 

Capital  5,000,000  Dollars. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  fob  thh  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Office  309  Sansome  Street, 


San  Fkancisco. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-up  Capital  $3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
Jamks  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Branpkk,  Vice-President; 
R.  H.  Foi.iis,  Jambs  L.  Flood,  John  W.  Mackav. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Gbo.  Gbant,  Assistant  Cashier; 

New  York  Agency,  6a  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lm'd 


DEALERS  IN  FURS 


ALASKA  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

310  Sanaome  street, 

Ran  Francisco. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  goods.    Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  M  KM     llllll  IS 

118  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  opp.  Starr  King's  Church. 
Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  coast. 


COWBN,  D.  H.  SCHUYLER,  J.  W.  PORTRP 

Schuyler  &  Arml  'ong,  Philadelphia. 


C.  P^R.  R. 

TIME  SCHEDULE,  Sl'NDAY,  NOV.  23,  1884. 

Trains  leave  and  are  <lue  to  arrive  at  San 
Fraiiehtco  um  follows: 


LEAVE 
KOR 


DESTINATION. 


7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  in. 

4.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•4.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  P-m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
•5.00  p.  m. 
tS.oo  a.  m. 
•9.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.30  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 
*5.oo  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

7.00  p.  in. 

7.30  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  ni. 

8.00  a.  m. 

7.30  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

4.00  p.  m. 
*4.oo  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 
10.00  a.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa.  . . 
!  Colfax  


. .  Delta,  Redding  and  Portland  . 

1  Deming,  £1  Paso  \  Express... 

)  and  East  J  Emigrant  . 

.  .Cialt  and  lone  via  Livermore  . 

..Gait  via  Martinez  

..Knight's  Landing  

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South  

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. .  .  . 

. .  Martinez  


ARRIVE 
FROM 


6.40  p. 

11. 10  a. 
10.10  a. 
10.10  a. 
6.40  p. 
5-40  p. 
11.10  a. 
6.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
£.10  a. 
5-40  p. 
10.40  a. 
10. 10  a. 
10.40  a. 
5.40  p. 
•8.40  a. 
6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
5.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
6.10  a. 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico  

I  Mojave  and  East  1  Express.. 
(      "        11     **    J  Emigrant 

Niles  and  Haywards  J    5.40  p. 

3-40  p. 
9.40  a. 
♦8.40  a. 
1 1. 10  a. 
9.40  a. 
5 .40  p. 
6.40  p. 
5.40  p. 
6.40  p. 
11.10  a. 
10.10  a. 
*6.oo  a. 
•3.40  p. 
(3.40  p. 
9.40  a. 


i  Ogden  and  East  I  Express  

I      "       *'      "    (  Emigrant  . . 

Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville. 
)  and  Tehama  |  via  Woodland  . 
.  Sacramento,  via  Livermore . . . 

"         via  Benicia  

**         via  Benicia  

11         via  Benicia  , 

, .  Sacramento  River  Steamers  . . 
. .  San  Jose  *.  


..Stockton  and  *Milton,  via  Liv- 
ermore   

. .  Stockton,  via  Martinez  

t  Tulare,  Fresno  1  

I  Madera  and  Merced.  )  

. .  Vallejo  


.Virginia  City  . 
.  Woodland  — 


5.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
•3.40  p. 
10.40  a. 
6.40  p. 
•3.40  p. 


10.10  a 
11. 10  a 
6.40  p 
10.10  a 

meets 


"3.30  p.  m 
•9.30  a.  m 
3-30  p. m 
8.00  a.  m 
•9.30  a. m 
3.00  p. m 
4.00  p.  m 
3.00  p.  m 
7.30  a.  m 

4.  oop.m.  J..  "   

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8:00  a. 
cifiv.  Express  from  Ogden  at  Vallejo  Junction;  and 
cific  Express  from  El  Paso  and  Mojave  at  Pinole. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 

LOCAL  FERRY  TRAINS. 

From  "SAN  FHAJHISCO"  Daily. 

TO  EAST  OAKLAND — *6.oo.  *6.3o,  7.00,  7-30,  8.00, 
8.30,  900,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11  30,  12.00,  12.30, 
1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7  00,  "7.30,  «8.oo, 
*8.3o,  *3.30,  *4  00,  *4.30,  *5.oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

TO  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '9.30,  6.30,  fn.oo, 

*I2.00. 

TO  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  110,30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  {12.30, 

I.  00,  ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3  30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00, 

6.3O,  7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  BERKELEY — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7  00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  ^9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

TO  WEST  BERKELEY-*6.oo,«6.3o,7  oo,*7.3o,  I8.00, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  tt.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.3o, 
5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00. 

To  "SAM  FKANCISCO"  Daily. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE— *6.23,  *6.53,  *7.23,  *7-53.  *8.23~, 
•8.53,  '9.23,  *lo.2i,  *4.23,  *4-53,  *5-23.  *5-S3.  *6-23. 
•6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

FROM  FRUIT  VALE  (via  AlamhdaJ— '5.15,  '5. 45, 
16.45,  19.15,  *3.i5. 

FROM  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30,  *6.oo,  6.30,  7-00, 
7.30,  8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  1*0.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30, 
12.00,  12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 
5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

FROM  BROADWAY  (Oakland)— '5.37,  *6  07,  6.37, 
7-07,  7-37.  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11.07, 

II.  37,  12.07,  «»-3"fi  r  o7.  1-37.  2-°7.  2-37.  3  °7.  3-37.  4  °7> 
4-37>  5.°7>  5-37*  6,07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

FROM  ALAMEDA— 15,22,  15.52,  f6.22,  6.52,  17.22, 
7.52,18.22,8.52,9.22,9.52,110.22,  10.52,  In. 22,  11.52, 

ll2.22,  12.52,  ll.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3-22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52, 
5*. 22,  5.52,  6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9.52.  IO.52. 

FROM  BERKELEY— 15.15,  15.45,  (6.15,  6.45,  t'-.s. 

7.45,  18.15,  8.45.  t9-"5.  9-45.  tio.ts,  10.45,  «'-'5.  '>-45. 

12.45,  '-45.  2-45.  3-45.  4. 15.  4-45.  5  '5.  5-45.  °-'5.  6.45, 

7.45,  8.45,  9.45,  10.45. 
FROM  WEST  BERKELEY— (5.45,  (6.15,  6.45.  t7  'S, 

7-45.  8.45,  19.15,  9.45.  >°-45.  t"-45.  «-45>  »-45i  3-45. 

4-45.  t5-'5-  5-45.  t6.is,  6.45,  17.15.  

CREEK  ROUTE. 

FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— (7.15,  9.15,  n. 15,  115. 
3->5.  5'5- 

FROM  OAKLAND— (6.15,  8.115,  10.15,  12.15,  ■•«,  4->5- 

*  or  t  Sundays  excepted.  1  Sundays  only. 
Pacific  Standard  Time  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co., 

101  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco.  


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  II.  <-<>OI>M  \v 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


LEMP'S  ST.JLOUIS  BEER 

OTTO  NORMANN, 

Sole  Agent  Pacific  Coast  WM.  ).  LEMP'S  WESTERN 
BREWERY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

411  Bush  Street,  San  Franctocu. 

Large  stock  of  Beer  in  bulk  and  bottles  always  on  hand. 
Orders  from  dealers  promptly  attended  to. 

TILES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

FOR  DECORATIONS. 

W.  W.  HONTAUUK  A  CO., 

V,  3'3>  3'S  *n0'  3'7  Market  street,         San  Frincisco. 


S.  W.  RAVELEY 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER 
518  Clay  Street, 
(Between  Montgomery  and  Saosome  streets) 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  P^R.  R. 

BROAD-GAUGE. 

WINTER  TIME~  SCHEDULE. 
lommeneliiK  Snnday,  November  10,  ik«4 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  le.\ve  from 
and  arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend 
street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets)  as  follows: 


LSAVK 

S.  F. 

DESTINATION.  | 

16. $0  a.  m.  1 
8.30  a.  m. 

10.40  a.  m. 

•2.30  p.  m. 
4.30  p.  m. 

*5-i5  P-  ni. 
6.30  p.  in. 

San  Mateo,  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park. 

1 

. 

6.3s  a.  m. 
•8.10  a.  m. 
9.03  a.  m. 
•  10.02  a.  m. 
8.36  p.  m. 
I5.02  p.  ni. 
6.08  p.  m. 

8.30  a.  m. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  m. 

4.30  p.  m. 

I  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and 
|    Principal  Way  Stations. 

9.03  a.  in. 
*io.o2  a.  m. 
3.36  p.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

to. 40  a.  m.  J 
•3.30  p.  m.  I 

J  Gilroy,  Pajaro,  Castroville,  1 
1     Salinas  and  Monterey.  i 

*  10.02  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  | 
•3.30  p.m.  1 

J  Hollister  and  Trcs  Pinos.  J 

*  10.02  a.  m. 
6.08  p.  m. 

10.40  a.  m.  j 
•3.30  p.  in.  1 

(  Watsonville,  Aptos,  Sotjuel  t 
( (Camp  Capitolal&  S.  Cruz.  1 

6.08  p.  ni. 

10.40  a.  in.  (    Soledad  and  Way  Stations. 


6.08  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted,    t Sundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


£-2TStandakl>  of  Timk. — Trains  are  run  on  Pacific 
Standard  Time  (Randolph  &  Co.),  which  is  Ten  (10) 
minutes  faster  than  San  Francisco  Local  Time.  

STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10.40 
a.  m.  Train,  except  Prscadkko  stages  via  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood,  which  connect  with  8  30  a.  m.  Train.  


SPECIAL  HOUND-TRIP  TICKETS — At  reduced 
rates — to  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel  and  Santa  Cruz;  also 
to  Paraiso  and  Paso  Roblcs  Springs. 


EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  Gilroy,  San  Jose  and  Intermediate  Points. 

..      1  it     Sold  Sunday  morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only.  {  .  3  m  m 

3        3    I  return  same  day. 

Also,  to  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Soinicl,  Aptos,  Gilroy, 

San  Jose,  and  intermediate  points. 

For  Saturday,     1     Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  only. 

Sunday  and  ?  Good  for  return  until  following  Mon- 

Monday.      )  day,  inclusive. 

Ticket  Offices. — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  street, 
Valencia  street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  street — 
Grand  Hotel.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent. 

fcjrsoi/Tiir.RN  mvisio^vT'); 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C« 
P.  R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ANDJORTH  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

I1KOAO  GAUGE, 

COMMENCING  SUNDAY,  APRIL  5,  1885,  and 
until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market  Street 
Wh  «rf,  as  follows : 


Leave 

San  Francisco. 


DESTINATION. 


Arrive  in 
San  Francisco. 


WEEK 

SUN- 

SUN- 

U KEK 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

Petaluma, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Fulton, 
Windsor, 
Healdsburg, 
Cloverdale, 
&  Wav  Stations. 

DAYS. 

DAYS. 

7,45  a.  m. 
33  op.  m 

3. or  a.  m. 

6.iop  m. 

8.50  a.  ni. 
6,05  p.  m. 

7.45  a.  m. 

8.00  a.  m. 

Guerneville. 

6.10  p.  m. 

6.05  p.  in. 

We  t  Spri  gs;  at  Clairville  for  Skaggs  Springs,  and  at 
Cloverdale  for  Highland  Springs,  Ke lseyville.  Soda  Bay, 
Lakeport,  Saratoga  Springs,  Blue  Lakes  Ukiah,  Eureka, 
Navarro  Ridge,  Mendocino    ity,  and  the  (ieyser». 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— from  Saturdays  to  Mon- 
days— To  Petaluma,  $1  75;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $3;  to  Healds- 
burg, $4  ;  io(  loverdale,  $5. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS— good  for  Sundays  only— 
To  Petaluma,  $1  50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3;  to  Cloverdale,  $4  50;  to  Guerneville,  $3. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Ra- 
fael—Week days:  7.45  a.  m.,  9.15  a.  m„  12.00  m.,  3.30  p. 
m.,  5  p.  nr.,  6.10  p.  ni.  Sundays:  8  a.  m.t  9.30  a.  in., 
11.00  a.  m.,  1.30  p.  m-,  5  p.  m. 

To  San  Francisco  from  San  Rafael  — Week  days:  6.30 
a.  m.,  8  a.  m..  10.30  a  m.,  1.30  p  m.,  3.40  p.  m.,  5  05  p. 
m.  Sundays:  8.10  a.  m..  9.40  a.  in.,  12.15  p.  m.,  3,30  p. 
nr.,  5.00  p.  in. 

To  San  Francisco  from  Point  Tiburon— Week  days: 
7.00  a.  m.,  8.20  a.  m.,  10.55  a'  "■->  '-S5  P'  m->  4-°5  P-  m-< 
5.30  p.  111.  Sundays:  8.35  a.  ni.,  10.05  »•  111  ■•  12.40  p.  nr., 
3.55  p.  in.,  5. jo  p.  m. 

ARTHUR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

SONOMA  VAI.I.IIY  RAILROAD. 

Steamer  James  M.  Donahue  leaves  San  Francisco  and 
connects  with  trains  at  Son  ma  Landing  as  follows: 
r.    o /  \P.  M.,  daily  (Sunday  excepted!,  from  Wash- 
•  O  V_/  ington  Mrect  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sono- 
ma, Glen  Ellen,  and  way  points. 

SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS, 
o    O/  M.  (Sundays  o  ly),  from  Washington 

.  *— '  v  J  Sneet  Wharf,  for  the  town  of  Sonoma,  t.len 
Ellen,  and  way  points.  Round  trip  tickets  to  Sonoma, 
$1 ;  Glen  Ellen  $1  50. 

/»RTHLJR  HUGHES,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pa  »■  and  lkt.  Agt. 


Price,  with  extra  quality  Blade,  $1  50.  PACIFIC  SAW 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Nos.  17  and  19  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco.    Agents  C.  B.  Paul's  Files. 


PURE  NATURAL  MINERAL  WATER 

Endortcd  by  the  Medical  Profession. 
For  sale  eveiywhce. 

Depot,   513  Sacrameuto  Street. 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCAN. 


A  SHORT-LIVED  ROMANCE. 


BY  ;.  D.  STEEM.. 


My  name  is  John  Jackson,  and  I  take  pride  in 
saying  that  I  am  a  journalist  by  profession, 
lust  my  reasons  for  feeling  proud  of  such  a  vo- 
cation would  be  difficult  to  define,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  I  ought  to  (eel  more  ashamed  of 
it  than  otherwise;  but  I  cannot  see  why  I  should 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  magnifying  my  office 
a  little,  as  well  as  another. 

Probably  the  real  secret  of  my  fondness  for 
my  profession  lies  in  the  fact  that  ]  have  been 
very  much  devoted  to  it,  and  have  been,  as  suc- 
cess goes  in  that  line,  exceptionally  prospered 
in  it.  Soon  after  leaving  college  I  secured  a 
position  on  a  great  city  daily;  and  without  pos- 
sessing any  brilliant  (jualities  as  a  writer,  but 
by  a  quiet  devotion  to  the  systematic  business 
of  news  gathering,  was  soon  able  to  make  my 
services  valuable.  As  time  went  on  I  became 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  my  work,  beginning 
to  look  on  the  whole  world  as  a  great  phantas- 
magoria contrived  to  furnish  news  items  for  the 
enterprising  journal  to  whose  staff  it  was  my 
honor  to  belong.  My  greatest  happiness  was 
when  I  was  able  to  point  to  a  scoop  which  would 
cause  the  rival  papers  to  fed  pangs  of  bitter 
envy. 

Several  years  passed  by,  and  I  still  retained  my 
position  on  the  Daily  Enlightcner,  and  was  as 
much  wrapped  up  as  ever  in  my  profession.  So 
complete  was  my  absorption,  indeed,  that  I  had 
no  time  to  give  to  any  kind  of  social  recreations 
apart  from  those  to  which  my  duties  called  me 
and  I  saw  very  little  of  ladies'  society.  I  had 
in  this  time  taken  no  vacation,  except  an  oc- 
casional run  down  the  bay  to  one  of  the  noisy, 
popular  seaside  resorts  —  coming  back  more 
weary  than  refreshed,  full  ol  disgust  with  myself 
for  risking  the  loss  of  some  interesting  news 
item  for  the  sake  of  such  indulgence.  This 
close  devotion  to  business  began  to  tell  a  little 
on  my  health,  and  1  grew  quite  pale  and  hag- 
gard. So  it  happened  that  Mr.  Brown,  the  ) 
managing  editor,  said  to  me,  one  day  toward 
the  latter  part  of  June— 

"  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  have  a  little 
rest,  Jackson?  Suppose  you  take  a  run  into  the 
couniry  tor  a  few  weeks.' 

"I  confess,"  I  answered,  "I  do  feel  a  little 
tired :  but  I  have  been  so  interested  in  my  work 
that  I  have  not  felt  like  asking  for  a  vacation." 

"  Well,  we'll  get  along  without  you  for  a  month 
or  two;  so  choose  some  quiet  place  for  a  good 
rest,  for  I  shall  expect  you  to  come  back  with 
plans  all  prepared  to  beat  the  Indicator  Along  the 
whole  line,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied  ;  and  so  the  matter  was 
settled. 

The  place  1  selected  at  which  to  spend  my 
vacation  was  a  charming  mountain  lake,  much 
famed  for  the,  remarkable  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
and  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  easy  of 
access,  as  well  as  much  more  quiet  than  the 
ultra-fashionable  resorts. 

It  was  with  something  of  the  happiness  of  a 
boy  let  out  from  school  that  I  found  myself  on 
the  train  bearing  me  away  from  the  stifling  heat 
ol  the  city,  with  its  glare,  its  dust  and  its  clat- 
ter, into  the  cool,  green  country,  whose  calm 
beauty,  as  I  saw  it  even  from  the  car  window, 
seemed  almost  like  a  new  revelation  to  me  after 
the  years  I  had  spent  in  the  great  Babel  of  hu- 
manity, with  no  landscape  save  glaring  streets 
and  towering  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  except  for 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  trim-kept  parks, 
which  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  real  coun- 
try. There  was  also  the  feeling  that  I  was  free 
from  care,  for  a  few  weeks  at  least,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  myself.  No  one  can 
feel  so  completely  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  a  brief 
respite  from  his  daily  toil  as  the  man  who  has 
had  his  mind  and  heart  in  his  work,  provided  he 
is  able  at  such  a  time  to  put  its  cares  completely 
away  from  him.  This,  of  course,  I  was  able  to 
do.  Valuable  as  I  felt  my  services  to  be,  I  was 
assured  that  the  Enlightcner  would  continue  to 
thrive  and  issue  is  daily  editions  in  spite  of  my 
absence.  So  I  had  provided  myself  with  rod 
and  gun,  r.nd  a  plentiful  supply  of  entertaining 
novels,  as  safeguards  against  possible  ennui, 
and  was  prepared  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  my 
short  season  of  rest  and  relaxation. 

But  this  vacation  of  mine  is  chiefly  memorable 
from  the  lact  that  it  resulted  in'  the  first  and 
only  romance  of  my  life,  It  is  by  no  means  a 
thrilling  story  1  have  to  tefl.  I  do  not  pose  as 
a  tragic  hero,  or  indeed  a  hero  of  any  kind.  My 
romance,  such  as  it  is,  is  only  a  very  common- 
place sort  of  romance,  as  suites  such  a  very  com- 
monplace individual. 

My  journey  was  not  a  long  one.  The  next 
morning  after  leaving  the  city  I  found  myself  at 
the  little  way  station,  awaiting  the  stage  ride  of 
a  few  miles,  to  my  destination. 

There  were  a  number  of  passengers,  and  the 
stages,  several  in  number,  were  about  ready  to 
start.  These  were  huge  vehicles,  of  the  fashion 
of  the  English  mail-coach,  with  seats  on  top.  As 
usual,  most  of  the  passengers  insisted  on  hav- 
ing outside  seats,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
scrambling  to  gain  a  desirable  place. 

I  had  just  selected  a  seat  for  myself  when  I 
observed  a  pretty  and  fashionably  dressed  young 
lady  who  was  gazing  ruefully  towards  the  top  of 
the  stage,  and  occasionally-  signaling  the  con- 
ductor with  her  parasol.  That  functionary  was 
engaged  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  an  angular 
elderly  female,  who  was  relating  some  fancied 
slight  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone;  so  the  young 
lady  soon  abandoned  the  effort  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  stood  looking  up  at  the 
stage  with  an  expression  of  almost  childish 
petulance  on  her  face.  It  took  me  only  a  few- 
seconds  to  observe  that  she  was  really  very 
pretty,  with  a  petite  figure,  a  profusion  of  dark 
brown  hair,  large  hazel  eyes,  and  a  delicate  pale 
complexion.  She  was  evidently  alone,  ami  per- 
plexed; so  I  inquired  if  I  could  be  of  any  ser- 
service. 

She  blushed,  and  showed  some  hesitation. 
Then,  seeing  that  I  intended  no  rudeness,  and 
thinking  the  exigencies  of  the  case  justified  a 
desperate  expedient,  she  said  :  "  If  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  assist  me  to  an  outside  seat.  I 
can't  bear  to  be  shut  up  in  that  stuffy  stage." 

"Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure," 
I  said,  and  so  soon  had  her  fixed  in  a  desirable 
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Take  breakfast  or  lunch  at  Swain's,  213  Sutter. 

Drs.  Darrin,  magnetic  physicians,  113 
Stockton  street.    Examination  free. 


DBLIGHTFtTL  weather  for  ladies  and  children 
to  visit  the  l'ark.    Refreshments  at  the  Casino. 


A.  W.  Myer  repairs  fine  and  complicated 
watches  and  clocks,  and  warrants  satisfaction. 
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The  California  Produce  Exchange  njiened  lor 
business  Thursday  noon,  at  the  corner  of  Clay 
and  Davis  streets.  The  Eirst  Artillery  band 
furnished  music,  and  President  Prat  her,  Secre- 
tary Ceroid,  Supervisor  Earwell  and  others,  made 
suitable  addresses.  The  Exchange  already  has 
three  hundred  members,  and  applications  for 
membership  are  rapidly  coming  in.  The  new 
organization  will  undoubtedly  till  a  useful  place 
in  the  handling  of  California's  productions. 


place,  finding  myself  a  seat  by  her  side.  Of 
course  that  was  the  end  of  all  conventionality, 
and  we  were  soon  chatting  with  the  freedom  of 
old  acquaintances,  as  the  stage  bowled  along 
the  mountain  road. 

I  learned  in  the  course  of  our  talk  that  she- 
had  just  finished  her  term  at  a  well-known 
female  college,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the 
Mountain  House  (the  same  hotel  I  hail  selected 
for  myself),  to  join  her  parents/  This  last  piece 
of  intelligence  was  quite  gratifying  to  me. 

We  bowled  alnng  under  the  shade  of  many  a 
towering  height,  interspersed  with  picturesque 
gorges  an<l  dingles,  while  blossoming  wild-flow- 
en  added  the  charm  of  their  delicate  coloring  to 
the  bright  green  of  the  verdure.  So  we  rolled 
on  through  a  pretty  village  nestling  in  its  |>cacc- 
ful  valley  circled  by  dappled  hills  and  frowning 
mountains;  and  finally  came  upon  the  lake,  with 
their  crystal  waters  showing  the  white  sand  be- 
neath their  limpid  depths. 

As  we  rumbled  up  to  the  hotel  piazza  I  saw  my 
new  friend  welcomed  by  her  parents  and  several 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  When  I  finally 
I  stepped  up  to  the  office  counter  I  noticed  the 
name  Miss  Laura  May,  New  York,  in  a  delicate 
feminine  hand,  which  I  correctly  surmised  to  be 
the  name  of  my  charmer,  she  having  in  the  mean-  , 
time  been  borne  oil  in  triumph  by  her  joyous 
convoy. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  myself  seated  opposite 
Miss  May  at  dinner,  and  to  receive  a  graceful 
bow  and  a  bright  smile  as  marks  of  recognition 
when  she  took  her  place.  I  had  thought  hei 
charming  in  her  traveling-dress,  but  she  was  ex- 
quisitly  beautiful  in  her  robe  of  snowy  muslin, 
with  a  simple  bunch  of  red  rose-buds  fastened  at 
her  throat. 

No  society  can  be  more  free  from  conven- 
tionality than  that  of  a  popular  resort,  providing 
it  be  not  too  fashionable;  so  it  was  not  many- 
days  before  I  was  on  terms  of  the  most  delight- 
ful intimacy  with  Miss  May,  finding  her  a  highly 
accomplished  and  altogether  charming  young 
woman.  She  sang  divinely,  played  with  the 
touch  of  a  master,  and  both  sketched  ami 
painted.  Of  these  last  diversions  she  was  par- 
ticularly fond ;  and  I  made  myself  useful  in  hunt- 
ing up  picturesque  spots  for  her,  fixing  her  easel, 
and  lying  on  the  grass  would  read  her  some 
lieautifullittle  poem  or  story,  while  she  wielded 
brush  or  pencil.  Besides  this  we  danced  together 
at  the  hotel  hops,  took  long  drives,  rambled 
along  the  mountain  paths,  and  enjoyed  many  a 
moonlight  row  on  the  lake. 

I  did  not  ask  myself  how  all  this  would  end. 
I  did  not  even  acknowledge  to  myself  that  I  was 
in  love,  though  very  deeply  in  love  I  certainly 
was.  A  number  of  weeks  went  by  in  a  blissful 
dream,  and  I  had  begun  to  look  forward  with 
dread  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  spot  which 
had  come  to  lie  a  perfect  Eden  to  me,  when  my 
fool's  paradise  was  suddenly  destroyed  ;  and  this 
is  the  way  it  came  about  : 

One  evening  Miss  May  and  myself  had  gone 
out  for  a  row  on  the  lake.  I  had  dropped  the 
oars  and  let  the  boat  drift  while  she  sang  a  ten- 
der ballad,  and  I  recited  some  lines  from  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  Tennyson's  early  lyrics. 

I  do  not  know  but  she  feared  that  I  was  get- 
ting too  sentimental,  for  she  said  to  me,  quite 
suddenly,  after  a  pause — 

"I  expect  Marry  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed,"  I  replied  ;  "  who  is  he,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  thought  I  had  mentioned  him  to  you. 
He  is  my  betrothed.  Of  course,  yon  knew  I 
was  engaged,"  she  said,  hold  up  her  hand,  where 
a  diamond  sparkled  in  the  moonlight. 

The  blow  was  so  sudden  that  I  was  literally 
stunned  for  an  instant;  but  I  finally  found 
breath  to  say,  "  I  suppose  you  will  be  very  glad." 

I  felt  sure  that  she  had  a  suspicion  of  my  feel- 
ings, though  she  pretended  otherwise  anil  chat- 
tered gaily,  while  I  rowed  slowly  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  excused  myself  as  soon  as  we  reached 
the  house,  lighted  a  cigar — the  one  solace  for 
earthly  ill— and  went  out  on  the  hills  to  have 
"  my  dark  hour  alone." 

I  slept  little  that  night,  and  was  up  almost 
with  the  dawn.  So  it  happened  that  when  the 
early  boat  touched  at  the  hotel  dock  1  saw  a 
burly  young  Titan  with  shaggy  hair  and  beard 
leap  ashore  and  give  orders  to'  the  porters  in  a 
loud  and  rather  coarse  voice.  This,  I  surmised, 
was  Harry,  and  1  afterwards  discovered  that  my 
conjectures  were  correct.  He  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  I  am  told,  but  can  say  nothing  of  this 
from  personal  knowledge,  as  I  hail  no  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  It  was 
rather  trying  for  me  to  see  another  take  my 
place  by  the  side  of  one  for  whom  I  had  con- 
ceived a  real  attachment,  and  I  was  thankful 
that  the  limit  of  my  vacation  was  near,  so  that  I 
had  an  excuse  for  returning  at  once  to  the  city. 

I  returned  to  my  place,  and  soon  forgot  the 
greater  part  of  ray  disappointment  in  the  inter- 
est my  work  inspired;  though  it  was  remarked 
on  my  return  that  my  vacation  did  not  appear 
to  have  done  me  much  good,  as  I  looked  more 
haggard  and  low-spirited  than  ever. 

This  is  all  my  romance,  except  that  I  received 
a  very  urgent  invitation,  a  ytar  or  two  later,  to 
attend  the  christening  of  my  whilom  charmer's 
first  baby,  which  business  duties  compelled  me 
to  decline. 
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SOUTH  PACIFICJOAST  RAILROAD. 

Passenger  Trains  leave  Marion,  foot  of  Market  street 
(south  .ide),  at  , 
O  i^A  A,  M.,  d.iilv,  Alvarado,  Newark,  f'enter- 
O.OU  villi-,  Alviso,  Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  l.os 
'  f.vos,  Wrights,  tjletiwood,  F'elton,  Big  Tree*,  SANTA 
CRUZ  and  all  Way  Stations. 

.3}    qrj    I'-    M.  i'  V"pt   Sunday),  F.xpr<»»;  Ml. 

'  .  «_>  Ed-  ii,  Akarado,  Newark,  Oriierville,  Al- 
ii ■,  A.-n. -u-,  Sani.i  ( 'lata.  S AN  ftiSE,  l.os  Gatos,  and 
.11  Mj.ri..ns  1.,  SANTA  CRI  /.. 

r.  •  >  /  \  P.  M..  daily,  for  SAN  JOSE,  Lo*  Gatoj, 
^"x  .  *->  v_J  <ln,i  intermediate  poirt-.. 
Uf.  ~  E.\(  l  RMDN.s  1..  SANTA  CRU^and  BOL  L- 
<fl>0  DEB  CREEK,  and  $:.  5„  t.,  SAN  JOSE,  on 
Saturday-,  and  Sunday*,  to  rernrn  on  Morula),  inclusive. 
CJ  1  \l  \  A.M.,  ever)  SuihI.i)  ,  Excursion  to  SAN 
C>.KJKJ  JOSE.  HI'.  TREES,  SANTA  CRUZ  and 
BOULDF  K  <  RF.l-  K. 

*3  00  to  BIG  rRKF.S,  SANTA  CRUZ  and  BOUL- 
DER CREEK,  and  n  turn 

$1  70  to  SAN  I  A  >  l.ARA  and  .SAN  JOSE,  and  re- 
turn. 

All  through  train  connect  at  Felt  on  for  Boulder  Creek 
arid  points  on  FVlt'.n  and  Prscadero  Railroad. 

1*1  n  \  b  l  un  *  m>  m  \  <ii  11  a 

36. 00,  3.6.30,  37.oo,  7.30,  8 .on,  8.30, .coo,  9.30/IO.OOt 
10.30,  1 1.00,  if  .jo  A.  M.  *i  17.00,  12  jo, r,  1  00,  1.30,  Hi. 00, 
2  30,  3  00,  j.jo,  4. go,  4.30,  i.oo,  5.30,  6  00,  6.30,7  00,7.30, 

8.30,  0.30,  10.45,  11  45  P  M. 

From  FOURTEENTH  AND  WEBs'l  ER  STREET, 
OAKLAND     '.-I-,         .  :  u,  7  so,  8.00,  i.y., 

0.00,  o. 30,  to.oo,  10.30, ^|  11.00,  11.30  A.  M. ;  11 12.00,  12.30, 
*f.oo,  1.30,  a.00,  2. jo,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.36,7.00,  7.30,  8.30,  9.30,  10.45,  >t-45  P-  M. 

From  HK.H  STREET,  ALAMF.DA— 3.5.16,  3,5.46, 
36.16,  0.46,  7.10,  7.46,  8.16,  8.46,  9.16,  9.46,  10. 16,  lito.46, 
fir .16,  Hti.46  A.  M.    12.16,  I112.46,  1. 16,  t.40,  2.16,  2.46, 
3.16,  j. 46,  4.16,  4.40,  5.16,  5.46,  6.16,  6.46,7.10, 9,16, 10. ji 
11.31  P.  M. 

^Sundays  excepted.    IfSunday.  only. 

TICKET,  Telegraph  and  Tiansfct  Off.cs-  322  Mont- 
gomery <treet,  San  Francisco. 

L.FILLMORE,  R.  M.  CARRATT, 

Superintendent.  G.  F.  &.  P.  Agent. 
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5   Cents   per  Copy. 
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THE  GENUINE  LAGER  BEER 
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NATIONAL  BREWING  COMP'NY 
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LEWIS  ABRAHAMS 


WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  JEWELRY 

No.  13  Kearny  Street, 
Kriwi-i'ii  post  and  Geary,  San  Francisco. 

WatchM  Jewelry  Repaired  and  Warranted. 

EDWIN  W.  JOY, 

Importing,  Manufacturing  and  Dt-pensing 

CHEMIST. 

Everything  new,  first-class;  large  assortment.  Market 
and  Stockton  scs.    Store  always  open. 


PERRIN'S  QUAKER  DAIRY, 

A  l  ir---.il  -  Restaurant  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  114 
Sutter  street,  between  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San 
Francisco.  E.  R.  PERRIN,  Proprietor. 


THE  BERKSHIRE, 

THE  LEADING  PRIVATE  BOARDING-HOUSE 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
One  of  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  houses  in  the 
city.  Newly  furnished  and  carpeted  throughout. 
Contains  135  rooms,  single  and  en  suite.  Located  at 
at  No*.  709  and  711  Jones  street,  clo^e  to  the  Sutter 
Street  Car  line,  and  within  a  hlock  of  the  Geary  Street 
Cable  Road.  House  is  supplied  with  Elevator,  Tele- 
phone, and  two  American  District  Telegraphs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  ensuie  complete 
ventilation,  white  the  sanitary  provisions  are  unexcelled. 
Prices  according  to  location  of  room. 

MRS.  J.  G.  HARDING. 


THE  LARGEST 
Hat  Store  on  this  Coast, 
332-336  KEARNY  ST., 

Bet.  Sach  and  Pine  St*.,  San  Francisco. 

Bra nXf \i  12-13  14  Market,  above  Taylor. 

Scud  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Mailed  free. 
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HATS 

MONTCY  &  BUSH 
404  KEARNY 

Do  not  fail  to  see  our  well  selected  stock  of 
New  Spring  and  Summer  Styles 


M.  MEUSSDORFFER 


